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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  99        CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Jfo/utoi^  Apnl  22,  1985 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Pctb 
Wilson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ5.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  there- 
fore get  wisdom:  and  with  all  thy 
wisdom,  get  unders^ndina.— Proverbs 
4:7. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be 
given  him.— James  1:5. 

All-wise,  aU-powerful  God  of  Truth 
and  Justice,  as  the  Senate  enters  a 
period  of  heavy,  complicated,  crucial 
deliberation  and  legislation,  we  ask  for 
Your  presence,  power,  and  wisdom. 
How  simple  It  would  be  if  the  issues 
were  black  or  white,  right  or  wrong. 
But  they  are  not.  Grood,  thoughtful 
and  strong  disagree— honest  convic- 
tions collide— and  the  course  is  confus- 
ing when  information  seems  to  sup- 
port opposing  views.  Help  the  ultimate 
issue  to  be  what  Is  right  for  the 
Nation,  above  partisanship.  May  it  not 
be  Democrat  versus  Republican  or 
Congress  versus  White  House.  Grant 
Insight  and  discernment  so  that  truth 
and  justice  are  served  and  the  common 
good  realized.  In  the  name  of  Him 
Who  Is  the  Way.  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  1985) 

Under  the  provlalons  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  'he  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Pkt»  WasoH, 
a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  California,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  THUUioin>, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ml.  WILSON  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thxtrmohd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatk. 
Prksidkiit  pro  tkmpork, 
WashingtOTi,  DC,  Apnl  22,  198S. 
TO  the  Senate: 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
ASSISTANT  MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  Is  recognized. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  DR. 
HALVERSON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reflect  for  just  a  moment  on  the  most 
sensitive  and  appropriate  remarks  of 
our  Senate  Chaplain.  Would  that  we 
would  heed  him  more.  Would,  I  sup- 
pose, as  humans,  we  would  have 
heeded  the  words  of  that  "perfect 
human"  in  that  Book  that  many  of  us 
embrace;  we  would  not  be  in  these 
problems  throughout  our  world.  So  it 
Is.  as  he  always  poignantly  brings  It  to- 
gether for  us  in  his  amazing  way,  and 
he  Is  one  cherished  by  this  Senator  as 
otir  Chaplain.  We  deeply  appreciate 
that:  I  certainly  do. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the 
Senator  from  California,  wishes  to 
commend  the  assistant  majority  leader 
for  his  very  pertinent  remarks  about 
the  distinguished  contribution  made 
by  our  Chaplain,  Reverend  Halverson. 
He  wishes  to  associate  himself  with 
those  remarks  and  Indeed,  he  would 
not  presxmie  if  he  expressed  his  expec- 
tation that  all  of  our  colleagues  would 
Join  in  that  sentiment. 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  standing  order,  we  have  10  min- 
utes allocated  to  the  leadership  on 
each  side.  We  have  a  special  order  not 
to    exceed    15    minutes    for    Senator 


PRoxmRs:  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each  and.  following  routine  morn- 
ing business.  It  will  be  the  Intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  turn  to  any  Leg- 
islative or  Executive  Calendar  Items  ■ 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- '. 
sent. 

As  far  as  our  activities  this  week.  It 
is  what  is  known  in  the  himting  trade 
as  a  "mixed  bag,"  I  believe.  We  are 
convening  tomorrow  at  8  ajn.— early 
hours  and  late  hours  this  ^eek.  At  9 
a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  begin 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106,  supporting  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nlcaragtia, 
under  a  statutory  limitation  of  10 
hours,  dy  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
vote  will  occur  on  final  disposition  oft 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  prior  t^ 
the  close  of  business  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  April  24,  there  will 
be  a  convening  at  approximately  9 
a.m.  By  9:30  or  10  ajn.,  we  shall  seek 
consideration  of  Senate  Concxirrent 
Resolution  32.  the  budget  resolution. 
Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  day  on  Wednesday 
and  on  into  the  evening. 

On  Thursday,  April  25,  we  will  con- 
vene at  approximately  9  a.m.  By  9:30 
or  10  a.m.,  we  will  resume  the  budget 
resolution  and  rollcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  Thursday's  session, 
and  rollcall  votes  should  Indeed  occur 
prior  to  the  hour  of  12  noon.  A  late- 
night  session  is  anticipated  on  that 
date. 

On  Friday,  April  26,  we  shall  be  con- 
vening at  approximately  9  am.  once 
again,  by  ^:30  or  10  a.m.  to  resume 
consideration  and  resolution  of  the 
budget  resolution.  Rollcall  votes  can 
be  expected  during  the  entire  Friday 
session.  There  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
Senate  could  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  prior  to  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday— a  fond  hope. 

Saturday,  April  27,  In  the  nomencla- 
ture of  this  report,  has  two  question 
marks  on  It— which  would  seem  quite 
appropriate, 


•  This  "bullet' 


symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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So  I  leave  my  coUeacues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  with  that  schediile  as 
to  this  week. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  ^9f\3\  the  actins 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Is  the  acting 
leader  telUns  us  that  in  the  event  we 
do  not  finish  the  budget  resolution  on 
Friday,  we  will  be  In  on  Saturday?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  that  such  a  prospect,  I 
believe.  Is  obvious  to  us.  We  must  tiy 
to  complete  the  budget  resolution. 
The  schedule  may  change  in  the 
course  of  the  weelc  The  Saturday  ses- 
sion is  uncertain  at  this  time,  but  it 
will  be  held  if  we  cannot  conclude. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  It  wiU  be  held  if 
we  cannot  conclude  the  budget  resolu- 
tion? I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  believe  that  is  the 
intent.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

I  yield  to  the  acting  minority  leader 
at  this  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MDrORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  Democratic 
leader  be  reserved  for  his  later  use. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


TALL  SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  yielding  the  floor,  let  me  reflect 
on  what  an  imposing  figure  this  must 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  look 
across  and  see  someone  6  foot  7 
Inches— rather  startling  sometimes. 
Senator  Bradlkt  walked  in  the  other 
day.,  and  he  is  only  6-6.  Senator 
WocKxa  Is  only  6-5.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  organize  some  kind  of  heavy 
athletic  activity. 

It  Is  great  to  have  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  present.  He  Is  a  very 
fine  addition  to  this  body.       \ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  notes  the  absence  of 
the  former  Senator  from  Texu  In  the 
Senator's  observations,  but  if  there  is 
a  tlpoff  he  has  volunteered  to  serve  as 
the  referee.  He  also  urged  that  I 
remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  of  a  Ijrlc  from  the 
show  "Bamum"  that  "bigger  Isn't 
better."  We  will  leave  that  debate  to 
another  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  certainly 
hope  so,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


RECOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
PROZMIRE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pwe.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
idu]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


WHAT  CIRCU1C8TANCES  DO 
ARMS  CONTROL  REQUIRE? 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President  over 
the  next  few  days  I  expect  to  give  a 
series  of  speeches  on  arms  control,  dis- 
cussing the  circumstances  that  are  re- 
quired to  provide  an  effective  arms 
control  strategy  for  our  country. 
Today  I  will  provide  a  summary  out- 
line for  that  series  of  speeches  on 
where  I  think  this  country  must  go  if 
we  are  to  bring  peace  to  this  danger- 
ous world  of  nuclear  weapons. 

No.  1.  and  above  all,  arms  control  re- 
quires a  President  who  Is  determined 
to  negotiate  long  and  hard  for  an 
agreement.  The  President  and  the 
President  alone  dominates  arms  con- 
trol. The  Senate  plasrs  a  distinctly  sec- 
ondary role.  But  the  initiative,  the 
content,  and  the  prosi>ect  of  achieving 
arms  control  Is  strictly  within  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Whoever  the  President  may  be 
at  any  time  in  American  history,  he  is 
Mr.  Arms  Control. 

Second,  arms  control  can  only  suc- 
ceed If  It  stops  aU  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Past  nuclear  weapons  arms 
control  agreements  have  been  useful 
in  establishing  the  process  of  con- 
straining nuclear  weapons  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  they  have  in  some 
cases  simply  redirected  the  arms  race. 
They  have  not  stopped  it.  To  the 
extent  that  they  have  limited  some 
iLlnds  of  nuclear  arms  build  up.  their 
purpose  has  failed;  they  have  Just  en- 
courage nuclear  weapons  research  to 
develop  other  nuclear  arms.  For  exam- 
ple, limitation  or  reduction  of  missiles 
sometimes  simply  encouraged  both 
sides  to  add  more  warheads  to  each 
missile.  The  result  may  be  no  real  re- 
duction. Or  a  limitation  on  large  mis- 
siles may  Jiist  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
but  equally  dangerous  missiles. 

Third,  successful  arms  control  must 
build  on  past  successes.  The  most  con- 
spicuous and  tragic  failure  to  build  on 
past  successes  has  followed  the  test 
ban  treaty.  The  1963  test  ban  treaty 
achieved  critical  environmental  suc- 
cess by  prohibiting  either  superpower 
from  testing  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
Earth's  atmosphere,  under  water,  or  in 
outer  space.  But  its  most  important 
potential  contribution  to  peace  was 
the  establishment  of  the  basis  for 
building  on  that  agreement  by  solemn- 
ly pledging  both  the  United  States  and 
the  UJ3jS.R.  to  negotiate  a  full  ban  on 
all  nuclear  testing  including  under- 
ground testing.  The  failure  of  the  su- 


periwwers  to  even  try  to  comply  with 
that  promise  represents  the  most  sig- 
nificant loat  opportunity  for  peace  in 
the  last  25  years. 

Fourth,  arms  control  requires  a  veri- 
fication system  that  does  two  things. 
First,  it  must  provide  fully  effective 
detection  of  any  militarily  signlflcant 
violation  or  cheating  by  either  signato- 
ry at  the  time  the  agreement  is  made. 
Second,  both  superpowers  must  work 
constantly  with  the  best  scientific  re- 
sources to  maintain  and  improve  veri- 
fication so  it  stays  up  to  date  with  ad- 
vancing technology.       , 

The  fifth  major  requirement  for  a 
successful  arms  control  policy  is  the 
development  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
trust,  cooperation  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Russia  and 
America  are  and  wiU  remain  adversar- 
ies. Russian  totalitarian  communism 
opposes  the  very  essence  of  American 
freedom.  These  two  sovereign  super- 
powers and  the  ri««htng  systems  they 
lead  wiU  not  lie  down  like  lambs  to- 
gether. We  wUl  compete  vigorously  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  the  two  su- 
perpowers have  a  history  of  alliance 
against  fascism  in  World  War  n.  Nei- 
ther nation  has  even  remote  territorial 
designs  on  the  other.  The  Soviet 
Union's  world  revolution  animus  of 
Marxist  communism  has  no  basis  in 
realism.  Indeed.  If  there  has  been  any 
significant  ideological  evolution  in  the 
past  25  years.  It  has  been  away  from 
the  centralized  collectives  that  have  so 
dismally  faUed  in  Russia  and  China. 
Indeed,  China  has  moved  toward  a  less 
centralized,  somewhat  freer  and  slight- 
ly more  individualistic  society.  That 
conservative  champion  of  Ehuvpean 
Reaganomics,  England's  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  has  said  she  can  do  busi- 
ness with  the  new  Soviet  Dictator  Oor- 
bachev.  BCaybe  we  can  too.  Bdaybe  we 
cannot.  But  the  long-term  success  of 
arms  control  requires  at  least  a  steady 
effort  to  cooperate  and  work  together 
where  we  can.  while  stasring  fully  alert 
for  Soviet  cheating  or  other  violations. 
Finally  and  along  the  same  line,  to 
make  a  success  of  arms  control  both 
America  and  Russia  should  steadily 
recognize  the  big  truth  that  both 
countries— I  repeat  both  countries- 
have  everything  to  gain  by  making  a 
success  of  arms  control  and  a  world  to 
lose  if  we  fail  to  do  it.  A  full  and 
steady  understanding  of  this  mutual 
advantage  provides  the  surest  basis  for 
faith  that  both  superirawers  can  work 
together  for  a  world  which  continues 
free  of  nuclear  war. 


Wiesel  received  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  from  President  Reagan 
for  his  tireless  efforts  to  remind  lis  of 
the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  Mr. 
Wiesel  has  moved  the  world  with  a 
simple  eloquence  which  captures  the 
darkness  of  that  era.  forcing  us  to  con- 
front a  past  which  must  never  be  re- 
peated. 

As  a  survivor  of  the  Auschwitz  and 
Buchenwald  concentration  camps.  Mr. 
Wiesel  opens  a  heart  filled  with  tor- 
ment and  irrepressible  anger,  but  It  Is 
also  a  heart  filled  with  hope— the  hope 
that  the  human  community  can  move 
forever  away  from  such  evil,  not  by 
forgetting  but  by  remembering. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr.  Wiesel 
speuks  of  the  dangers  of  failing  to  act 
against  such  atrocities: 

I  learned  from  the  perils  of  langusge  and 
those  of  silence.  I  learned  that  in  extreme 
situations  when  human  lives  and  dignity  are 
at  stake,  neutrality  is  a  sin.  It  helps  the  kill- 
ers, not  the  victims  ...  I  have  learned  the 
danger  of  Indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love.  I  have  learned.  Is  not  bate,  but  Indif- 
ference. 

This  theme  of  taking  an  active  role 
to  prevent  further  actions  of  genocide 
is  seen  throughout  Mr.  Wiesel's  writ- 
ings, and  Is  in  large  part  responsible 
for  his  receiving  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal.  We  as  a  nation  must 
assimie  the  responsibility  of  taking  an 
active  role  in  the  prevention  of  geno- 
cide. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  formalize 
our  commitment  by  ratifjring  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  acceptance  speech  by 
Elie  Wiesel  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

WnsBL:  "I  Havk  Ban  thx  88  at  Work  .  .  . 
Thxir  Vicmts" 


VI. TV.  WIESEL  RECEIVES 
CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Friday,  April  19.  preeminent 
author   and   Holocaust  survivor   Elie 


(A  transcript  of  remarks  yesterday  by  Hol- 
ocaust survivor  Elie  Wiesel  as  he  accepted  a 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  from  President 
Reagan:) 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  reconciliation,  I 
was  very  pleased  that  we  met  before  so  a 
stage  of  reconciliation  has  been  set  In 
motion  between  us.  But  then,  we  were  never 
on  two  sides.  We  were  on  the  same  side.  We 
were  always  on  the  side  of  Justice,  always  on 
the  side  of  memory,  against  the  88  and 
against  what  they  represent. 

It  was  good  t^iung  to  you  and  I'm  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  medal.  But  this  medal  Is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  S8  killers  have  done  to 
their  victims.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 
American  people  for  my  writings,  teaching, 
and  for  my  testimony. 

When  I  write,  I  feel  my  Invisible  teachers 
standing  over  my  shoulders,  reading  my 
words  and  Judging  their  veracity.  And  while 
I  feel  responsible  for  the  living,  I  feel  equal- 
ly responsible  to  the  dead.  Their  memory 
dwells  In  my  memory. 

Forty  years  ago  a  young  man  awoke  and 
he  found  himself  an  orphan  In  an  orphaned 
world.  What  have  I  learned  in  the  last  40 
years?  SmaU  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silence.  I  learned  that 
In  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 


dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  is  a  sin.  It 
helpa  the  killers,  not  the  victims. 

I  learned  the  meaning  of  solitude.  Mr. 
President.  We  were  alone,  desperately  alone. 
Today  Is  AprU  10th,  and  April  19,  1943.  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  rose  in  arms  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nasls.  They  were  so  few  and 
■o  young  and  so  helpless.  And  nobody  came 
to  their  help.  And  they  bad  to  fight  what 
was  then  the  mightieBt  legion  in  Europe. 

Every  underground  received  help,  except 
the  Jewish  underground,  and  yet  they  man- 
aged to  fight  and  resist  and  push  back  those 
Nasls  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet.  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  Mr. 
President,  knew  everything  and  did  so  little, 
or  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  specifically 
to  save  Jeirish  children  from  death. 

Tou  QMke  of  Jewish  children.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent One  million  Jewish  eliildren  perished. 
If  I  spent  my  entire  life  reciting  their 
names,  I  would  die  before  finishing  the  task. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  children— I 
have  seen  them  being  thrown  in  the  flames 
alive!  Words— they  die  in  my  lips.  8o  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned,  the  fragility  of  the 
human  condition. 

And  I'm  reminded  of  the  great  moral  es- 
sayist, the  gentle  and  forceful  Abe  Rosen- 
thal, having  visited  Auschwitx.  once  wrote 
an  extraordinary  reportage  about  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  and  he  called  It,  "Forgive 
them  not  Father,  for  they  knew  what  they 
did." 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  imiquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  implications.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  aU  Jews  were  victims.  I  have 
learned  the  danger  of  indifference,  the 
crime  of  Indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love,  I  have  learned.  Is  not  hate,  but  Indif- 
ference. 

Jews  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  but  be- 
trayed by  so-caUed  Allies  who  found  politi- 
cal reasons  to  Justify  their  Indifference  or 
passivity. 

But  I've  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  aU  depends  what  one 
does  with  It.  And  this  Is  why  survivors  of 
whom  you  spoke,  B4r.  President,  have  tried 
to  teach  their  contemporaries  how  to  build 
on  ruins,  how  to  invent  hope  In  a  world  that 
offers  none,  bow  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  seen  it  shamed  and  muU- 
lated.  And  I  believe,  we  believe,  that 
memory  is  the  answer— perhaps  the  only 
answer. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Buchenwald.  all  of  us  Ameri- 
cans watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  there.  I  was  there  when  Ameri- 
can liberators  arrived.  And  they  gave  us 
back  our  lives. 

And  what  I  felt  for  them  then  nourishes 
me  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  will  do  so.  If 
you  only  knew  what  we  tried  to  do  with 
them  then,  we  who  were  so  weak  that  we 
couldn't  carry  our  own  lives— we  tried  to 
carry  them  in  triumphi 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  for  liberating  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  country— the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  the  freest  nation  in 
the  world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority 
in  the  world.  And  we  are  grateful  especially 
to  this  country  for  having  offered  us  haven 
and  refuge  and  grateful  to  its  leadership  for 
being  so  friendly  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  am- 
bassador of  Isruel,  who  sits  next  to  you,  who 
is  my  friend  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years.  Is  himself  a  survivor?  And  if  you  knew 


all  the  causes  we  fought  together  for  the 
last  SO  years  you  should  be  prwdo'  of  him. 
And  we  are  proud  of  him. 

And  we  are  grateful,  of  oouiae,  to  IsraeL 
We  are  (temally  grateful  to  Israel  for  exist- 
ing. We  needed  Israel  In  1948.  as  we  need  it 
now.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  its 
continuous  philosophy  of  humanism  sad 
compassion  for  the  imder-tirivUeged. 

And  as  for  yourself.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewlab  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  op- 
pressed Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  do 
wliatever  we  can  to  save  Scharansky  and 
Abe  Stolar  and  Joaef  Begun  and  Sakbarov. 
aiul  all  the  dissidents  who  need  freedom. 
And.  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  state  of  IsraeL 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am.  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am.  If  I  were  not  to  tell  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  Is  in  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week.  And  I  am 
sure  that  you.  too.  are  sad  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumatlsed 
generation.  And  to  us,  as  to  you.  symbols 
are  Important.  And  furthermore,  following 
our  ancient  tradition— and  we  are  speaking 
about  Jewish  heritage— oiu-  tradition  cam- 
mands  us  "to  speak  truth  to  power." 

8o  may  I  speak  to  you,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  events  that 
happened.  We  have  met  four  or  five  times. 
And  each  time  I  come  away  enriched,  for  I 
know  of  your  commitment  to  humanity. 
And.  therefore,  I  am  convinced  as  you  have 
told  us  earlier  when  we  spoke  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  88  graves  In 
the  Bltburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  didn't 
know.  But  now  we  all  are  aware.  May  I,  Mr, 
President,  if  it's  possible  at  all.  Implore  you 
to  do  something  else,  to  find  a  way,  to  find 
another  way,  another  site.  That  place,  Mr. 
President,  Is  not  your  place.  Tour  place  is 
with  the  victims  of  the  88. 

Oh.  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons.  But  this  issue,  as  all  issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event,  transcends  pol- 
itics and  diplomacy.  The  issue  here  Is  not 
politics,  but  good  and  evil.  And  we  must 
never  confuse  them,  for  I  have  seen  the  88 
at  work,  and  I  have  seen  their  victims. 

They  were  my  friends.  They  were  my  par- 
ents. Mr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of 
suffering  and  loneliness  In  the  concentra- 
tion camps  tliat  defies  Imagination.  Cut  off 
from  the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere, 
sons  watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being 
beaten  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their 
chUdren  die  of  himger.  And  then  there  was 
Mengele  and  his  selections,  terror,  fear,  Iso- 
lation, torture,  gas  chambers,  flames,  flames 
rising  to  the  heavens. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do.  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. 8o  do  1.  So  do  we.  And  1.  too.  wish  to 
attain  true  recondJatlon  with  the  Oerman 
people.  I  do  not  believe  in  collective  guilt, 
nor  In  coUectlve  responslbUity.  Only  the 
killers  were  guilty.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not.  And  I  beUeve.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  can  and  we  must  work  together 
with  them  and  with  all  people.  And  we  must 
work  to  bring  peace  and  understanding  to  a 
tormented  world  that,  as  you  know.  Is  still 
awaiting  redemption. 
I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  8  minutes  and 
20  seconds  remaining. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  It  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York. 


■Ki.TF.  WIESEL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  take  the  floor  at  the 
outset  of  this  week  of  the  Congress  to 
speak  of  the  remarks  made  by  Elle 
Wiesel  at  a  White  House  ceremony  on 
Friday  last,  when  Mr.  Wiesel  received 
the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  from 
the  hand  of  President  Reagan.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  have  come  to  the  floor  for 
the  very  same  purpose  and  had  meant 
to  place  in  the  RKX>iu>  the  statement 
Mr.  Wiesel  made  on  that  occasion.  I 
am  honored  to  speak  in  the  company 
of  Senator  Phoxiiirk  to  a  subject 
which  was  also  the  subject  of  Elie  Wie- 
sel's  remarks. 

There  are  not  many  of  us  In  my  gen- 
eration who  will  forget  William  Faulk- 
ner's brief  address  when  he  accepted 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  Stock- 
holm in  v^hich  he  said  that  it  was  his 
deepest  conviction  that  mankind 
would  not  merely  endure  but  would 
prevail. 

Of  all  the  examples  we  have  had  of 
that  in  our  time.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  moving  one.  a  more  Important 
one,  than  Elie  Wiesel 's  response  to  the 
statement  by  the  President  on  Friday, 
with  respect  to  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  the  President  shortly  to  visit 
the  military  cemetery  at  Bitburg.  West 
Germany  In  which  members  of  the 
Waffen  SS  are  burled.  Wiesel  spoke  in 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  he  described  in  its  most 
succinct  and  explicit  form  as  speaking 
truth  to  power. 

It  is  something  few  are  able  to  do, 
few  are  encouraged  to  do.  and  yet  it  is 
utterly  necessary  in  the  face  of  si- 
lence—silence of  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  spoke. 

Speaking  truth  to  power.  Elie  Wiesel 
first  accepted  the  Congressional  Medal 
as  being  awarded  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  then  asked  the 
President  would  he  not  reconsider  his 
decision  to  visit  the  military  cemetery 
at  Bitburg.  The  terms  In  which  he 
spoke  were  not  embittered,  were  not 
hostile,  were  not  threatening;  rather, 
they  were  pleas  for  understanding  on 
the  part  of  someone  else,  and  he  felt 
he  could  evoke  that  understanding.  He 


I  would  not  say.  Rather,  he  said.  "I  do 
not  believe  in  collective  guilt  nor  in 
collective  responsibility.  Only  the  kill- 
ers were  guilty." 

That  is  who  Is  buried  at  Bitburg.  To 
visit  their  gravesites  and  honor  collec- 
tively a  group  of  dead  which  Includes 
them  is  a  measure  of  moral  insensltlv- 
Ity  that  we  must  not  permit  in  our 
Presidency.  By  "permit."  I  mean  that 
we  must,  in  every  way,  address  the 
President's  clear  capacity  to  see  what 
has  happened  and  to  reverse  his  deci- 
sion. 

For  he  need  not.  ought  not,  do  tttis 
thing.  If  he  were  to  do  it.  he  would 
provide  sjrmbolic  amnesty  to  the  most 
hideous  events  mankind  knows.  And 
he  will  have  accommodated  that 
moment  in  1945.  40  years  ago.  when 
we  learned  what  man  Is  capable  of. 
things  we  had  not  previously  thought 
possible,  things  we  had  thought  the 
human  race  could  not  do,  and  learned, 
in  those  horrible  moments  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  concentration  camps, 
what  had  been  done.  And  the  camps 
were  run  by  the  SS. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Simday. 
April  21.  published  the  transcript  of 
the  broadcast  by  Patrick  Gordon 
Walker  from  the  camp  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  plans  to  visit,  on  the  day  the 
British  Uberated  it  in  1945.  He  de- 
scribed a  British  soldier  in  a  hut  pass- 
ing out  milk,  and  a  mother  came  in. 
holding  her  baby,  asking  for  milk  for 
the  t>aby.  The  soldier  took  the  baby 
and  realized  the  baby  had  been  dead 
for  days.  It  had  turned  black.  Still,  the 
mother  asked  for  milk,  and  the  soldier 
took  a  ladle  and  poured  some  milk  on 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  child.  The 
mother,  murmuring  happiness,  shak- 
ing with  Joy  at  the  thought  that  her 
child's  life  might  be  saved,  staggered 
off  10  feet  and  dropped  dead. 

That  was  what  happened  in  those 
camps.  That  is  where  the  President  be- 
longs, at  memorials  to  the  victims.  He 
should  not  be  with  the  persons  who 
committed  those  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, persons  chosen  especially  for 
that  role,  who  dressed  differently— 
with  skull  and  crossbones  on  their 
military  caps,  in  their  black  uni- 
forms—their purpose  to  destroy  a 
people,  the  purpose  of  genocide  effec- 
tively achieved^a  subject  on  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
addressed  this  body  daily  since 
1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Eighteen  years. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Eighteen  years 
running. 

Genocide  of  the  Jewish  people  was 


said  of  his  first  resix>nse  on  hearing 

news  of  the  President's  plans  had  been    j^hieved  among  that  part  of  mankind 

to  think  that  his  perplexity  was  Infi-    which  was  in  the  reach  of  the  SS. 


nite. 

He  said.  "Mr.  President,  that  place  is 
not  your  place.  Your  place  is  with  the 
victims  of  the  SS." 

Mr.  Wiesel  did  not  say  there  should 
be  no  reconciliation  with  Germans,  as 


Genocide  succeeded.  There  were  parts 
of  the  world  beyond  its  reach;  but 
where  its  writ  ruled,  it  largely 
achieved  that  purpose— something  of 
which  we  had  not  thought  mankind 
capable. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU  approach 
this  President  in  the  spirit  that  Elie 
Wiesel  did— not  of  threat,  not  of  chal- 
lenge, not  of  recrimination— but 
simply  to  ask  him  to  turn  his  capac- 
ities for  understanding  and  empathy 
to  this  subject,  and  to  change  his 
mind. 

An  American  President  must  not  do 
this  thing;  and  I  would  say  with  Elie 
Wiesel— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  Join  me— "Ji4r.  Presi- 
dent, that  place  is  not  your  place." 

We  know  that,  without  any  ill  will, 
mistaken  decisions  can  be  taken.  Such 
events  can  occur.  It  is  in  the  life  of 
any  public  person  that  these  things 
can  occur.  But  they  can  be  reversed; 
they  can  be  stopped.  It  is  not  too  late. 
If  the  visit  to  they  SS  graves  at  Bit- 
burg, however,  does  happen,  some- 
thing wiU  have  been  done  which 
cannot  be  undone.  To  think  that  such 
an  event  could  occur  40  years  after  the 
world  first  learned  of  the  death  camps 
leaves  me  with  the  same  perplexity  of 
which  Elie  Wiesel  spoke. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


NICARAGUA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  short  period  available  to  us  In 
morning  business.  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  my  disappointment  and  con- 
cern at  the  language  which  was  used 
by  the  President  on  Saturday  in  his 
weekly  radio  address  concerning  the 
vote  we  will  cast  tomorrow  on  the 
question  of  providing  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America,  lord  knows  is  complex. 
The  opportunities  are  unclear  and  the 
choices  unsatisfactory.  The  facts  are 
either  ambiguous  or  are  in  dispute. 

The  more  then  ought  Americans, 
public  men  and  women,  and  especially 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
take  the  greatest  care  with  language 
addressed  to  other  Americans. 

Writing  yesterday  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft— one  of 
the  most  distinguished  commentators 
on  American  political  life  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  man  of  whom  it  was  said  when 
I  first  came  to  know  him.  a  quarter 
century  ago.  that  there  was  no  one 
who  could  conceivably  succeed  Walter 
Lippmann  save  Kraft,  who  has  proven 
equal  to  precisely  that  expectation- 
put  the  question  in  an  article  entitled. 
"Choice  in  Nicaragua."  Mr.  Kraft  de- 
scribed very  precisely  what  is  our 
problem  in  this  present  decision. 
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In  other  circumstances,  he  notes,  it 
would  be  of  no  great  difficulty  finding 
$14  million  to  deal  with  a  Marxist 
problem  in  Central  America.  That  Is 
not  what  this  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
do  for  a  President  who  Is  prepared  to 
set  forth  goals  and  to  acknowledge  and 
deal  with  difficulties. 

That  this  is  now  an  uncertain  out- 
come—that is.  as  recently  as  Thurs- 
day. White  House  officials  were  re- 
ported to  expect  that  the  outcome 
would  not  be  at  all  what  the  President 
had  proposed— is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  Kraft,  and  he  writes  about  it. 

To  the  question  how  could  this  be  a 
difficulty— winning  appropriation  of  a 
relatively  small  sum  to  dCAl  with  what 
is  certainly  a  real  problem.  Kraft 
writes: 

The  answer  lies  in  the  systematic  dlsln- 
genuousnesB  of  President  Reagan  and  his 
top  associates  In  dealing  with  Consreas  on 
Nicaragua.  By  duplicity,  sham  and  hypocri- 
sy- 
He  writes— 
this  administration  has  aroused  in  Congress 
an  apparent  disinclination  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  Mr. 
Kraft's  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

Croics  IK  Nicaragua 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
By  all  the  norms  of  congressional  behav- 
ior, the  president's  request  of  $14  mUllon  to 
aid  the  rebels  fighting  Nicaragua  should 
have  swept  through  the  House  and  Senate. 
So  the  InUrestlng  question  Is  why  there  has 
been  a  fuss  over  releasing  such  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  the  generally  popular 
cause  of  harassing  a  Marxist  regime. 

The  answer  lies  In  the  systematic  dlsln- 
genuousness  of  President  Reagan  and  his 
top  associates  In  dealing  with  Congress  on 
Nicaragua.  By  duplicity,  sham  and  hypocri- 
sy, the  administration  has  transformed 
lambs  Into  lions. 

The  case  for  continuing  aid  to  the  contras 
commands  powerful  arguments.  The  contras 
are  fighting  a  Marxist  regime  that  has  en- 
Joyed  support  from  PIdel  Castro  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  undertaklqff  to  help  them 
back  in  1981,  the  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment It  should  not  lightly  cast  aside. 
Congress,  having  been  in  at  the  takeoff,  has 
a  moral  obllgaUon  to  go  the  distance,  unless 
something  truly  horrendous  changes  the 
circiimstances. 

Nobody  can  say,  moreover,  what  disaster 
might  befall  the  contras  If  they  were  sud- 
denly denied  American  support.  Nor  what 
would  be  the  reaction  of  other,  pro-Amerl- 
Win  states  In  the  area.  The  specter  of  a  Cen- 
tral American  drift  toward  accommodation 
with  Nicaragua  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Rather 
than  court  the  onus  of  such  disaster,  the  po- 
litically safe  course  Is  to  go  along  with  the 
president  and  pay  the  $14  million.  It  Is  like 
paying  the  $2  traffic  fine  rather  than  fight- 
ing aty  Hall. 

The  systematic  deception  that  undid  that 
norm  begins  with  the  CIA.  The  original  ra- 
tionale for  aid  to  the  contras  was  Interdic- 
tion of  arms  shipments  from  the  Sandinis- 
tas In  Nicaragua  to  left-wing  rebels  In  El 
Salvador.  As  it  happened,  the  agenpy  was 


never  able  to  produce  ao  much  as  a  shotgun 
in  the  way  of  Intercepted  arms  traffic.  So  it 
gradually  became  accepted  that  the  purpose 
of  aid  to  the  contias  was  harassment  of  the 
regime  In  Nicaragua. 

Then  In  February  1984  came  the  mining 
of  the  harbors  by  personnel  working  closely 
with  the  CIA.  EHrector  William  Casey, 
though  obliged  to  give  the  Intelligence  com- 
mittees prior  notice  of  "significant  antici- 
pated activities."  did  not  Inform  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  in  advance.  Accord- 
ing to  Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  the  New 
York  Democrat  who  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  Casey  men- 
tioned the  mining  only  five  weeks  after  the 
event.  Casey  then  said  the  operation  in- 
volved not  harbors  but  anchorages. 

Casey  continued  the  flimflam  with  a  book- 
let Instructing  the  contra*  in  terror  tactics. 
In  October  1984,  before  a  Senate  vote  that 
held  up  the  Nicaragua  program,  Moynlhan 
gave  this  explanation  for  the  failure  to  sup- 
port Reagan:  "This  failure  arose  from  the 
decision  of  the  director  of  central  Intelli- 
gence not  to  consult  with  our  committee*, 
not  to  take  us  Into  his  agency's  confidence 
and  ask  our  advice  about  a  hugely  signifi- 
cant covert  action,  the  mining  of  Nicaragua 
harbors. 

Since  then  the  level  of  misrepresentation 
has  graduated.  On  April  4  of  this  year 
Reagan  appMred  with  President  Bellsario 
Betancur  of  Colombia  at  the  White  House 
to  announce  a  peace  plan  for  negotiating 
with  Nicaragua.  Reagan  later  unveiled  a 
proposition  whereby  the  XJ£.  accorded  two 
months  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the  contnu; 
If  the  Sandinistas  agreed  to  negotiate  with 
the  rebels,  the  aid  would  stay  humanitarian: 
If  they  refused,  the  aid  would  become  mili- 
tary again.  But  subsequently.  Betancur  said 
that  trying  negotiations  to  aid  for  the  rebels 
made  the  plan  "no  longer  a  peace  proposal, 
but  a  preparation  for  war." 

On  April  IT  Reagan  told  the  visiting 
leader  of  Algeria  that  'Pope  John  Paul  n 
had  been  most  supportive  of  aU  our  activi- 
ties In  Latin  America,"  But  the  pope's  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  SUtea.  Archbishop 
Plo  Laghi,  said  John  Paul  n  did  not  support 
military  aid. 

A  larger  confusion  envelops  individual  bits 
of  double  dealing.  The  Pentagon  repeatedly 
says  It  has  no  plans  for  using  American 
forces  in  Nicaragua.  Oen.  Paul  Gorman, 
former  commander  of  VB.  forces  In  Central 
America,  testified  there  was  no  way  the  con- 
tras could  unseat  the  Sandinista  regime. 
Still,  Reagan  intimates  that  the  United 
SUtes  cannot  live  with  the  Sandinista 
regime  and  will  somehow  force  it  to  say 
"uncle."  But  how? 

In  this  situation,  congressional  Democrats 
became  determined  not  to  write  a  blank 
check  for  the  president  on  Nicaragua.  They 
are  not  going  to  back  his  $14  million  request 
without  strings.  But  even  so  they  do  not 
want  to  repudiate  Reagan  on  an  issue  of  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security.  So  House 
DemocraU  are  drafting  an  alternative  reso- 
lution, which  provides  that  the  $14  million 
be  released— but  with  part  of  It  going  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  con- 
tras and  others.  The  rest  would  go  to  sup- 
port diplomatic  efforts  for  a  settlement. 

Now  the  ball  is  in  Reagan's  court.  The 
White  House  has  said  he  will  compromise. 
But  in  what  spirit?  Will  he  keep  up  the  anti- 
communist  rhetoric?  And  the  claim  the 
United  SUtes  carmot  live  with  a  Marxist 
regime  In  Central  America?  Or  will  he  em- 
brace a  compromise  that  points  American 
policy  directly  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 


ment In  Nicaragua?  The  choice  puU  to  an 
add  test  a  central  question— whether 
Reagan  is  more  bark  than  bite,  more  Ideo- 
logical than  pragmatic 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  muc.a  agree  with  Mr.  Kraft's  as- 
sessment and  I  suggest  that  the  proof 
of  his  case  was  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  on  Saturday,  after  Mr. 
Kraft's  column  had  l)een  written.  I  un- 
derstand, when  Mr.  Reagan  went  on 
the  radio  to  tell  the  American  people: 

The  Sandinista  Communists  are  lobbying 
your  Senators  and  Representatives. 

presumably  to  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not  been 
lobbied  by  any  Sandinista  Commu- 
nists. I  do  not  know  anyone  else  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  been. 

Why  does  the  President  say  that? 
What  does  he  mean  to  Imply?  Does  he 
imply  that  those  who  do  not  vote  with 
him  on  this  matter  shall  have  decided 
instead  to  side  with  "the  Sandinista 
Communists."  Does  he  mean  that  we 
will  have  rejected  his  concluding  prop- 
osition: 

Don't  let  the  Sandinista  Communists  and 
their  sympathisers  be  the  only  voices  heard. 
Let  our  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators 
hear  the  voices  of  you  who  love  liberty  and 
democracy,  too. 

WUl  that  mean  that  those  of  us  who 
do  not  support  the  President  on  the 
vote  tomorrow  will  be  foimd  not  loving 
liberty  and  democracy,  too? 

WIU  that  extend  equally  to  that 
most  eminent  Member  of  this  body 
and  a  member  of  the  President's  own 
party,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mask  O.  Hattiku).  who  chairs 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  voted  on  this  matte  ast  Thurs- 
day. Senator  Hatpield  ha  ->Ade  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter  and  ras  said  he 
cannot  support  this  aid.  I  juote  him 
from  the  press  on  Friday: 

To  me,  it  Is  an  abandonment  of  our  tradi- 
tional belief  In  the  sancUty  of  law. 

That  is  the  view  of  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, a  Senator  of  experience,  of 
conscience,  of  integrity.  One  could  not 
find  his  equal  in  this  body,  could  not 
find  anyone  more  so. 

He  has  arrived  at  a  different  view  of 
the  question  of  aid  to  the  Contras 
than  has  the  President.  His  decision 
has  followed  the  statements  of  the 
President,  who  in  recent  weeks  has 
made  clear  that  the  object  of  the  sup- 
port given  to  this  group  of  persons  in 
Central  America  is  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  regime  in  Nicaragua  of  a 
kind  that  would  have  to  be  described 
as  profound  and  radical,  indeed,  could 
only  mean  a  replacement  of  the 
regime. 

The  question  then  arose;  was  this 
something  that  we  would  have  a  right 
to  do  under  international  law.  under 
the  Rio  Treaty  on  collective  defense, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization    of    American    States? 
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That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question 
and  raising  it  ought  not  to  invite  the 
charge  that  this  concern  arises  only 
from  Sandlnlsta  Communists  lobbying 
America's  Senators. 

It  also  trivializes  the  very  real  and 
serious  issues  that  ought  more  directly 
to  be  addressed  by  the  President  and 
this  Congress.  The  United  States.  lAi. 
President,  is  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
deal  with  the  appearance  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  regimes  in  the  Third  World 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  I 
would  think  that  10  to  15  such  regimes 
will  appear  In  the  world— Increasingly 
on  the  margin  of  world  affairs,  as  the 
ripple  of  Marxist- Leninism  maJtes  its 
way  out  from  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  the  world,  where  it  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved and  no  longer  has  Influence. 
These  ripples  will  appear.  In  Africa,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Asia—even  as  the 
original  splash  fades  at  the  center— 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  devise  co- 
herent responses  that  do  not.  in  the 
first  Instance,  always  assume  that 
what  we  see  here  can  only  be  the  prod- 
uct of  direct  Soviet  Intervention. 

To  think  that  is  to  be  blind  to  the 
politics  and  the  history  of  these  parts 
of  the  worlr"  and  to  be  incapable  of  in- 
fluencing them  save  by  escalating  situ- 
ations we  cannot  competently  predict 
from  regional  to  global  dimensions 
and  to  make  them  more  dangerous  by 
making  them  become  conflicts  be- 
tween the  superpowers  themselves. 

On  this  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  recall  a  bit  of  what  we 
have  learned  about  influencing  other 
regimes.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
United  States  very  successfully  took 
fiercely  totalitarian  regimes,  such  as 
those  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Just 
as  implacably  authoritarian  regimes, 
such  as  that  of  Japan,  and  with  care, 
effort,  and  understanding  transformed 
those  societies  into  stable  democracies 
which  today  count  themselves  so  inte- 
gral a  part  of  the  democratic  world. 

We  took  governments  such  as  those 
of  France,  at  one  time  imminently  in 
danger  of  a  Communist  coup,  and  we 
helped  stave  it  off.  We  prevented  it.  It 
did  not  happen.  Recall  that  in  1947  in 
Ehirope  the  likelihood  was  at  least  one 
In  two  that  It  was  not  completely  clear 
that  there  would  emerge  a  completely 
democratic  Western  Europe.  Rearming 
NATO  in  the  first  days  was  an  organi- 
zation not  devised  to  repel  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion from  the  east  but  rather  to  con- 
trol the  streets  of  the  nations  of 
Eiirope  Just  recovering  from  the  war, 
trying  to  establish  democratic  regimes 
in  the  face  of  the  possibility  of  Com- 
mimist  assaults— open,  physical  as- 
saults on  the  streets  of  Paris,  of  Brus- 
sels, of  Rome,  and  then  more  dramati- 
cally in  Athens  and  Istanbul. 

We  did  that  and  it  is  to  our  great 
credit,  and  It  has  had  consequences. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  leam  to  do 


something  not  less  thoughtful  and 
careful  in  the  appearances  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  regimes  in  smaller,  less  politi- 
cally and  economically  developed 
places  in  which  we  have  only  limited 
access  and  little  Influence,  societies 
that  do  not  have  Konrad  Adenauers, 
and  do  not  always  have  the  kind  of 
persons  tL.it  rebuilt  Europe  in  its 
time. 

While  we  s».n»ild  be  careful,  and  far- 
sighted,  we  oug  I  nni  -jaii'c  each  other 
or  the  American  people.  A  bit  of  clear- 
headedness Is  necessary. 

One  notes  in  these  Third  World  re- 
gimes who  asseri  their  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism certain  recurring  characteristics: 
one  notes  certain  uniformities; 

The  appearance  of  such  a  regime  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  and  celebration  In  certain  cir- 
cles In  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  light 
about  a  serious  subject,  but  these 
people  are  quite  visible  In  Managua 
right  now.  They  certainly  were  there  a 
year-and-a-half  ago  when  I  visited  the 
place— foreign  students  in  the  main, 
young  people  who  arrive  as  sympathiz- 
ers and  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
building  of  a  new  society.  The  half-life 
of  that  fashion  Is  about  5  years. 

When  was  the  last  time  anybody 
went  off  on  a  chartered  plane  to  help 
harvest  the  Cuban  sugar  cane  crop  or 
plant  rice  in  North  Vietnam?  It  will 
not  be  long  before  no  one  picks  cotton 
or  coffee  in  Nicaragua.  They  will  be 
off  to  another,  newer,  more  fashiona- 
ble revolutlon-in-being. 

As  the  reality  of  each  of  these  re- 
gimes presents  itself,  the  world  either 
celebrates,  as  I  have  noted,  or  says 
"Oh,  my  Ood,  not  another  one  of 
those!"  t>ecause  regimes  are,  not  aston- 
ishingly, similar  In  the  squalor  of  their 
politics  and  the  mechanical  devices  by 
which  they  proceed  through  one  form 
of  misrepresentation  to  the  other  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Leninist 
regime.  As  the  same  people  celebrate, 
while  the  same  others  decry  the  arriv- 
als of  these  regimes,  we  know  they  are 
remarkably  alike.  They  imitate  a 
model  which  Is  Increasingly  well  un- 
derstood, and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  that,  and  address  more  intel- 
ligently the  life  cycles  of  these  re- 
gimes. When  are  they  at  their  most 
dangerous  to  their  neighbors?  When 
are  they  most  amenable  to  negotia- 
tions, and  about  what? 

When  will  they  grow  tired  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  model,  and  look  to 
the  West  for  an  alternative? 

On  another  occasion,  I  should  like  to 
address,  perhaps  at  great  length,  some 
of  the  possibilities  by  which  we  might 
think  about  how  we  go  about  It.  Suf- 
fice for  now  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  do  not  go  about  It  by  insinuating  or 
stating  that  those  who  have  different 
views  on  the  matter  must  be  influ- 
enced by  Communists.  Let  us  not  have 
that,  not  40  years  after  the  United 


States  had  to  rise  up  and  face  the  re- 
ality of  a  genuine  Communist  threat 
in  the  world,  of  internal  Communist 
subversions  that  could  have  taken 
Ehirope  away,  Just  In  the  very  moment 
of  lit>erat.'on.  The  United  States  arose 
proudly  and  successfully  to  that  situa- 
tion. We  arose  to  it  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  we  arose  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan  the  following  year,  and  with 
NATO  the  year  after  that.  We  had 
some  successes,  and  they  were  solid 
and  they  endure  and  we  did  them  to- 
gether as  Americans  agreed  on  what 
was  our  purpose  and  our  policy. 

Let  us  not  start  attacking  ^each 
other.  What  is  this  business  of  "Sandl- 
nlsta Communists  are  lobbying  your 
Senators"?  I  have  not  been  lobbied.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  IdAUc  HATrxxLu 
has  been  so  lobbied. 

If  anyone  would  like  to  talk  to  me,  I 
suppose  I  would  talk  to  them.  Come  to 
think  of  it.  I  believe  the  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  asked  to  see  me  some 
weeks  ago.  I  have  not  found  time  yet 
to  see  him,  but  not  out  of  any  great 
fear  of  seeing— or  being  seen  with— 
any  Communists. 

Our  votes  will  be  based  on  our  judg- 
ment as  what  is  best  for  the  United 
SUtes.  We  will  not  have  that  judg- 
ment influenced  by  the  diabolic  and 
Manlchaean  influence  of  Sandlnlsta 
Communists.  For  the  President  to  sug- 
gest the  contrary  is  to  Invite  us  to  re- 
spond that,  "Mr.  President,  at  that 
level  of  debat4.',  the  Senate  has  no 
choice  but  to  refuse  what  you  have  re- 
quested." If  only  to  make  the  point 
that  there  are  terms  of  civility  in  polit- 
ical discourse  that  are  as  important  as 
the  issues  of  policy  Itself. 

I  see  Senator  Przsslkk,  who  would 
like  the  floor,  has  been  patient  in  this 
matter,  and  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  radio  address 
of  Saturday  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 
at  this  point,  along  with  the  New  York 
Times  story  by  Mr.  Steven  Roberts, 
which  reports  the  views  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  chairman,  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Radio  Addsxss  or  thi  Pusmnrr  to  tbs 

Natioh 

camp  da  vxd 

The  Pusnmrr.  In  a  few  days.  Congress 
wU]  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  support  our 
proposal  to  help  restore  peace  and  democrm- 
cy  In  NIcaracua.  Pew  votes  wlU  ever  be  so 
Important  to  the  survival  of  democracy  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Few  votes 
wUl  ever  be  so  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

On  March  1.  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
resistance  of  Nicaragua— the  so-called  Con- 
tras— sent  a  peace  proposal  to  the  commu- 
nists who've  taken  over  their  country.  The 
proposal  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  Church- 
mediated  negotiations  that  woiUd  lead  to 
free  and  honest  elections. 


We've  aaked  the  democratic  resistance  to 
extend  their  offer  until  June  1,  and  we're 
asking  Congress  to  show  its  support  for 
peace  negotiations  by  releasing  bumanitarl- 
an  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance.  This 
support  Is  crudaL 

Negotiations  would  be  our  best  and  poai- 
bly  last  opportunity  to  steer  the  Sandlnlsta 
communlsU  away  from  their  present  brutal 
course  and  bade  toward  the  democratic  and 
peaceful  promises  of  their  revolutions. 

The  responsibility  now  resU  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  Congress.  A  vote  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  democratic  resistance 
wlU  signal  the  United  States'  resolve  on  this 
Issue.  And  courage  and  resolve  are  the  only 
way  to  convince  the  Sandlnlsta  eommimlsts 
to  come  to  the  negotiating  table. 

A  vote  against  our  proposal,  bowever, 
could  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all 
hopes  of  peace  and  democracy  In  Central 
America  Already  the  followers  of  Qaddafl 
and  the  AyatoUah  Khomenl  are  In  Ntcara- 
Kiia-~about  two  hours  by  air  from  United 
States  borders.  And  jiist  this  week,  we  con- 
firmed the  presence  of  Russian  military  per- 
sonnel In  the  battle  sones  of  northern  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  Soviet  terrorist  Bloc  nations  know 
what  U  at  stake  in  Nicaragua.  That's  why. 
In  the  seven  months  since  Congress  cut  off 
aid  to  the  democratic  resistance,  they've 
been  pouring  In  weapons  and  personnel  to 
their  Communist  allies  hoping  to  wipe  out 
the  democratic  forces  while  they're  most 
viilnerable. 

And  that's  why,  rather  than  negotiate 
with  the  democratic  resistance,  the  commu- 
nlsU are  still  betting  that  the  United  States 
will  abandcm  Its  friends.  A  recent  arUde  In 
The  New  Tork  Times  reported  that  the 
"Sandinistas  pin  hopes  on  Congress."  You 
beard  me  right  The  SandinlsU  communists 
are  lobbying  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. Together  with  the  misguided  sympa- 
thizen  In  this  country,  they've  been  run- 
ning a  sophisticated  disinformation  cam- 
paign of  lies  and  distortion. 

And.  now.  we're  told  that  in  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  public  opinion  and  our 
Congress  the  communlsU  may  put  fortb  an 
eleventh  hour  so-caUed  peace  proposal,  a 
propoMl  aimed  at  blocking  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  and  giving  the  communlsU 
a  free  hand  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  Nic- 
araguan people.  The  communlsU  know  that 
If  they  can  persuade  Congress  to  cut  off  aid 
they'll  never  have  to  negotiate  with  the 
democratic  opposition.  And  they  believe  if 
they  can  stop  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance nothing  can  stop  them. 

Unfortunately,  some  are  using  this  issue 
to  play  partisan  politics.  Before  we'd  even 
announced  our  peace  plan,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  called  our  peace  offer  a  'dirty 
trick."  How  could  Church-mediated  peace 
negoUaUons  be  a  dirty  trick?  Do  they  reaUy 
think  the  Church  would  ever  cooperate  In  a 

trick? 

The  opponenU  of  our  plan  in  the  House 
have  announced  a  formula  for  turning  the 
democratic  resistance  into  homeless  refu- 
gees. Their  alternative  to  a  plan  for  peace 
and  democracy  would  only  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  democratic  forces  if  they  aban- 
don their  struggle  to  Uberate  Nicaragua-ln 
other  words,  siirrender  to  commxinlsm.  They 
would,  in  fact,  aid  the  Soviet-Cuban  Sandi- 
nlsU effort  to  get  rid  of  the  democratic  re- 
sistance. ^  ,_^  . 
We're  asking  Congress  to  be  consistent 
and  support  those  who  are  fighting  commu- 
■  nlam  In  Nicaragua,  Just  as  we  support  the 
democraUc  resistance  in  Afghanistan  and 
Cambodia. 


Let  me  speak  plainly.  Any  proposal  that 
abtjHVitM  over  15.000  members  of  a  demo- 
cratic resistance  to  communlsU  Is  not  a  com- 
promise: It's  a  Bbameful  surrender.  If  Con- 
gress ever  approves  such  a  proposal.  It 
would  hasten  the  consolidation  of  Nlcazar 
gua  as  a  communlst-temirlst  aisenaL  And  It 
would  give  a  green  lli^t  to  Sovlet-Bponsored 
aggression  throughout  the  American  main- 
land, ultimately  threatening  our  own  securi- 
ty. 

But  Congress  can  prevent  a  crists  by  sup- 
porting peace  negotlatloas  now.  Dont  let 
the  SandinlsU  communlsU  and  their  sym- 
pathlaeTB  be  the  only  voices  heard.  Let  our 
Monbers  of  Congress  and  Senators  hear  the 
voices  of  you  who  love  liberty  and  democrat 
cy,  too.  Let's  give  peace  a  chance  in  Nicara- 
gua and  In  aU  of  Central  America. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening.  And 
Ood  bless  you. 


[From  the  New  York  limes,  Apr.  IS,  1985] 

RKAOAX  RxrOKTB)  TO  POSTFONX  MOTK  OR 

Rbkl  Aaiis  An> 
(By  Steven  V.  RoberU) 

WASHnMTOM.  April  18.— Fued  with  almost 
certain  defeat  In  Congress.  President 
Reagan  has  agreed  for  now  to  accept  a  com- 
promise proposal  to  postpone  military  aid  to 
the  rebels  flirting  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
ment.  a  White  House  official  said  tonight. 

The  official  said  the  President  would 
accept  an  arrangement  under  which  any 
American  aid  to  the  rebels  between  now  and 
Oct.  1  could  be  used  only  for  "nonlethal" 
purposes.  That  would  include  trucks  and 
uniforms,  the  official  said,  but  not  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Republicans  and  DemocraU  in  both 
houses  were  still  working  on  various  com- 
promises tonight  and  many  of  the  details  re- 
mained uncertain.  But  the  DemocraU  favor 
legislation  that  would  provide  only  humani- 
tarian aid.  such  as  food  and  clothing,  and 
would  be  more  restrictive  than  the  compro- 
mise backed  by  the  White  House. 

BTKS  PBOPOSC8  TALKS 

This  evening.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Democratic  leader,  met 
Democratic  lawmakers  and  thee  telephoned 
President  Reagan  with  an  offer  to  discuss 
possible  compromises.  The  President  replied 
that  such  a  meeting  would  be  a  "good  idea," 
according  to  a  spokesmen  from  Mr.  Byrd. 

All  parties  to  the  ne^^otiatlons.  however, 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  principle  that  no 
military  aid  will  be  prorided  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year,  whl^  ends  Sept  30. 

Asked  If  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  was  now  dead  for  this  fiscal  year, 
RepresenUtlve  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi, 
the  Republican  whip.  said.  "I  think  so." 

Senator  James  A  McClure,  an  Idaho  Re- 
publican handling  the  iiBue  In  the  Senate, 
said.  "It's  pretty  clear  that  military  aid  Is 
dead  for  an  extended  period  of  time." 


HUIBWSI)  nOBT  IS  SSKS 

But  the  Republicans  indicated  that  the 
Administration  would  renew  lU  fight  for 
military  aid  to  the  rebels  when  Congress  al- 
locates foreign  assistance  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  "This  is  not  the  last  vote  on  this 
Issue."  Mr.  Lott  said. 

Last  year,  the  Administration  requested 
$14  million  in  military  funds  for  the  rebels, 
to  be  tunneled  through  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  lawmakers  allocated  the 
money  but  said  It  could  not  be  released  untU 
the  new  session  of  Congress  voted  to  do  so. 

With  Congressional  opposition  to  his  re- 
quest growing.  President  Reagan  proposed  a 
new  Miproach  last  month,  saying  the  aid 


would  be  used  only  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses If  the  Sandlnlstaa  agreed  to  begin  ne- 
gotlatlaiM  with  the  guenHlas.  If  those  talta 
produced  no  result  within  60  days,  howerg, 
the  money  would  automatically  be  convert- 
ed Into  military  assistance. 

"monoaai.  oomcmixirT"  votxd 
This  offer  won  few  oonverU  and  Republi- 
can leaders  have  been  telling  the  White 
House  for  we^s  that  the  President's  re- 
quest faced  virtually  certain  defeat  Law- 
makers who  have  talked  recently  with  Mr. 
Reagan  say  he  has  "a  real  emotional  com- 
mitment" to  the  rebel  cause,  as  RepresentSp 
thre  John  R.  McCain,  an  Artaona  Republi- 
can, put  It 

As  a  result  the  White  House  has  been 
slow  to  mpaoA  to  the  advice  of  lU  allies  on 
Capitol  HID  to  accept  a  compromise.  Accord- 
ing to  Republican  leaders,  the  Administra- 
tion moved  only  when  It  realised  that  it  was 
facing  a  devastating  defeat 

"They  did  not  want  the  very  negative  sign 
to  go  out  that  Congress  was  not  willing  to 
do  anything,"  RepresenUtlve  Lott  said. 
"That  would  be  the  worst  of  both  worida." 

During  a  day  of  fast-paced  developmenU 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  White  House,  the 
strong  emotions  goierated  by  the  Nicarar 
guan  Issue  were  frequently  on  display.  In  re- 
marks to  a  meeting  of  regional  edltora  and 
broadcasters,  BSr.  Reagan  said  the  Issue  car- 
ried extraordinarily  hl^  stakea 

"If  we  pennit  the  Soviets,  using  the  Sandi- 
nistas, to  establab  a  beachhead  on  the 
American  iwtwiTi/i  and  to  spread  their  sub- 
version." the  President  said,  'the  free  world 
wUl  face  a  major  challenge  to  the  geopoliti- 
cal balance  of  power. 

"We  could  turn  aroimd  one  day  and  find  a 
string  of  pro-Soviet  dictatorships  In  Central 
Ain>ri«^  and  a  threat  to  our  southern  bor- 
ders." 

Mr.  Reagan  was  clearly  angered  by  Demo- 
craUc leaders  in  the  House  who  have  sched- 
uled a  vote  on  the  aid  issue  early  next  wedL 
"I  t.hinfc  It's  Immoral  to  demand  that  vote 
that  quickly."  be  said. 

Christopher  J.  Biatthews,  a  spokesman  for 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  replied  that  the  President  was  advo- 
cating a  "screwbaU  morality"  that  placed 
more  Importance  on  legislative  timing  than 
on  "mining  harbors  and  overthrowing  gov- 
emmenU". 

SBKATB  OBTS  AID  BBQUXST 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
formally  sent  the  President's  original  aid  re- 
quest to  the  Senate  floor,  but  the  vote  was 
only  16  to  13,  as  four  RepubUcans  aban- 
doned the  President.  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, the  Oregon  Republican  who  heads  the 
panel,  denounced  the  aid  request  and  said. 
"To  me,  it's  an  abandonment  of  our  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  sanctity  of  law." 

Mr.  Lott  also  highlighted  the  important 
poUtical  implications  of  the  debate  by 
saying  that  DemocraU  who  voted  against 
the  aid  would  be  attacked  by  the  RepubU- 
cans should  evenU  turn  sour  in  Central 
America. 

But  for  the  short  term,  the  DemocraU  are 
eagerly  loddng  forward  to  a  vote  next  week 
on  President  Reagan's  original  aid  package, 
and  have  brushed  aside  all  suggestions  that 
the  vote  be  canceled.  Many  DemocraU  say 
that  after  losing  so  many  votes  to  the  Presi- 
dent tney  want  to  win  one  for  a  change. 

But  the  DemocraU  are  wary  of  appearing 
too  negative  on  the  aid  Issue  and  have 
worked  out  an  alternative  package  that  will 
be  offered  after  the  vote  on  the  President's 
original  request  next  week.  Representative 
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Mlchagl  D.  Barnes,  m  M«ryUnd  Oemocrmt 
who  helped  author  the  plan,  said  tt  would 
provide  $5  mUllon.  to  be  funneled  through 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  International  acen- 
cJes,  to  finance  "refugee  relief"  for  the  fami- 
lies of  rebel  fighters  living  outside  Nicara- 
gua. 


Apnl  22,  1985 


IN 


SENATOR  EKDLE:  A  HERO 
THIS  CHAMBER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  an  honor  recently  for  me  to  be 
present  in  Italy  at  a  ceremony  at 
which  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy. 
Giiilio  Andreotti.  presented  our  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Robkrt  Dole,  with 
a  commemorative  sUver  plate  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Senator's  personal  sacri- 
fice during  World  War  II.  Giorgio 
Chlari.  the  mayor  of  the  village  of 
Castel  D'Alano.  gave  Senator  Dole  a 
medal.  Observing  the  ceremony  with 
me  were  Senators  THtnuioin). 
McClorx.  Lazalt.  and  Cochrah.  It 
was  near  the  mountain  village  of 
Castel  D'Alano  that  Robert  Dole, 
then  a  yoimg  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  was  badly  wounded  as  he  ad- 
vanced against  a  German  machine  gun 
emplacement  on  April  14,  1945. 

The  year  1985  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  many  events  in  the  war-torn 
year  of  1945.  The  history  books  hold 
the  stories  of  borders  redrawn  and 
new  alliances  formed.  Global  balances 
were  struck  that  year  which  stiU  domi- 
nate international  politics  today.  But 
history  books  do  not  include  thou- 
sands of  other  stories  of  individual 
courage  and  sacrifice  which  continued 
long  after  the  giins  were  silenced  and 
the  treaties  were  signed.  The  events  of 
those  years  of  world  war  caused  scars 
that  will  never  heal.  Yet  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  men  and  women  who  lived 
and  died  in  that  conflict  we  can  draw 
lessons  to  guide  our  own  lives.  In  that 
way  we  can  bring  some  purpose  to 
war's  futility  and  horror. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  spring  morn- 
ing of  April  14,  40  years  ago  this 
month,  Robert  Dole  was  a  strong 
young  man  in  a  regiment  noted  for  its 
athletes.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
in  a  tough  combat  unit.  His  men  called 
him  the  best  combat  leader  the  pla- 
toon had.  But  at  the  end  of  that  day 
Robert  Dole  lay  near  death,  para- 
lyzed in  all  his  limbs.  By  May,  the  war 
In  Europe  was  over,  but  for  Robert 
Dole  the  battle  had  just  begun.  He 
was  to  be  hospitalized  for  39  months. 

Omi  majority  leader  speaks  with 
gratitude  of  the  doctors  and  thera- 
pists, the  nurses  and  the  neighbors 
who  helped  him  recover.  The  last  op- 
eration to  repair  the  damage  was  In 
November  1947,  and  he  was  not  to 
leave  the  hospital  until  1948.  Lesser 
men  would  have  given  up  hope. 
Robert  Dole  credits  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  for  his  recovery:  I  have 
seen  many  men  in  military  evacuation 
hospitals,  and  I  know  that  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  power  of  wllL 


From  his  struggle  and  triumph  we  can 
strengthen  our  own  resolve. 

Through  numerous,  painful  oper- 
ations and  treatments  Robert  Dole 
maintained  his  courage  and  hope.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  this  Chamber,  it  is  sometimes 
easy  to  forget  the  terrible  price  at 
which  our  liberties  were  purchased. 
From  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  people  will- 
ing to  take  on  the  dangerous  task  of 
protecting  our  way  of  life. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
sharing  the  esteem  expressed  by  the 
Government  of  Italy  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  an  event  in  one  soldier's  war. 
Senator  Dole's  example  is  a  humbling 
reminder  of  the  responsibilities  given 
to  us  in  this  Chamber,  and  his  tri- 
umph over  adversity  is  a  personal  in- 
spiration to  me  and  to  many  others. 

Our  nukjority  leader's  wartime 
record  and  the  story  of  his  recovery 
should  be  better  known  by  the  country 
he  has  so  unselfishly  served  for  so 
many  years.  We  need  look  no  farther 
than  this  Chamber  for  a  true  Ameri- 
can hero. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(During  the  quorum  call  Mr.  McCon- 
nzll  occupied  the  Chair.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Ui.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHEH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  SHINING  PATH 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  summer,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Children,  Family,  Drugs  and  Alcohol- 
ism conducted  a  hearing  into  the  con- 
nection between  drugs  and  terrorism. 
During  this  hearing,  numerous  terror- 
ist groups,  funded  in  large  part  from 
the  profits  of  Illegal  narcotics  traffick- 
ing, were  disciissed.  One  of  these 
groups  struck  me  as  particularly  terri- 
fying—"Sendero  Lumlnoso"— the 
Shining  Path  of  Peru. 

This  view  is  substantiated  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  March 
24.  In  this  article,  a  reporter  who  had 
lived  in  Peru,  and  had  become  familiar 
with  Peruvian  culture  and  society,  dis- 
ciisses  the  adverse  changes  brought 
about  by  this  terrorist  group  in  Peru. 

The  Shining  Path  has  had  an  impact 
not  only  on  rural  areas  in  Peru,  but 
also  on  Peru's  capital  city  of  Lima. 
While  this  guerrilla  group  seems  to 
specialize  in  terrorizing  rural  people 
who  do  not  accept  Its  domination,  the 
eity  of  Lima  has  also  reacted  to  the 
terrorism  of  the  Shining  Path.  As  the 


author  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
puts  It' 

I  was  stunned  to  find  soldiers  and  police 
with  sub-machine  guns  on  every  comer 
facing  the  congested  sidewalks.  Arrests,  ex- 
plosions, and  blackouts  have  become  com- 
monplace. At  night,  taxi  drivers  follow  com- 
plex detours  through  the  darkened  streets 
to  avoid  the  many  barricades  set  up  around 
police  and  military  Installations.  The  city's 
tension  Is  palpable,  all  because  of  this  smaU, 
strange  band  of  revolutionaries. 

The  Shining  Path  is  recognized  as 
unique  among  terrorist  groups  for 
many  reasons.  Its  emphasis  on  secrecy, 
its  organization  into  small,  independ- 
ent cells,  its  small  membership— esti- 
mated at  1.500-2,000— and  its  violent 
tactics  tend  to  obscure  its  origins  and 
its  objectives.  One  conclusion  Is  ines- 
capable, however;  the  Shining  Path  of 
Peru  is  the  most  mjrsterious,  and  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous,  terrorist 
group  In  Latin  America  today. 

An  aspect  of  the  Sendero  Lumlnoso 
particularly  difficult  to  comprehend  is 
the  focus  of  their  violence  on  members 
of  their  own  ethnic  groiip  and  econom- 
ic class.  The  Shining  Path  uses  the 
Communist  logo— the  hammer  and 
sickle— and  espouses  Communist  phi- 
losophy, but  Its  sheer  ruthlessness  has 
led  even  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  to  disavow  the  movement.  This 
terrorist  group  continues  to  Improve 
Its  presence,  though,  not  by  philosoph- 
ical persuasion,  but  by  imposing  a 
reign  of  terror  In  whole  sections  of 
Peru. 

The  unstable  economic,  political, 
and  social  situations  that  exist  in  Peru 
certainly  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  Shining  Path;  this,  and  the  In- 
creasingly lucrative  coca  crop  that 
funds  their  operations.  In  their  pro- 
fessed desire  to  destroy  modem  socie- 
ty, the  Shining  Path  has,  and  will,  uti- 
lize any  means,  whether  it  is  drug  traf- 
ficking, murder,  or  kidnaping,  to  bring 
about  this  destruction.  Through  vio- 
lence and  fear,  both  the  rural,  Indlan- 
speaklng  peasant  population,  and  the 
urban,  Spanish-speaking  population  of 
Peru  are  coerced  into  cooperating  with 
the  Shining  Path.  Peru's  security 
forces  have  proved  themselves  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  deal  with  this  group. 
Although  the  military  has  exerted 
some  effort  to  resist  the  growing  domi- 
nation of  the  Shining  Path,  It  has  too 
often  been  misdirected,  and  innocent 
citizens  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anyone  left 
on  this  Earth  who  thinks  that  illicit 
narcotics  doesn't  affect  each  and  every 
one  of  us— from  the  most  primitive, 
hut-dwelling  peasant  in  the  Peruvian 
mountains,  to  the  most  gifted,  success- 
ful comedian  in  Hollywood— I  would 
like  him  or  her  to  read  about  the  Shin- 
ing Path.  It  is  incontrovertible  proof 
that  those  who  deal  in  drugs  are  as 
deadly  and  destructive  as  the  drugs 
themselves. 
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REBEL  FORCES  IN  NICARAGUA 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
19,  the  Senate  of  the  Stote  of  Rhode 
Island  adopted  a  resolution  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  forbid  any  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  "Contra"  forces  which 
are  attempting  the  overthrow  pf  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  fully  endorse  this  resolution,  as  I 
have  long  opposed  any  form  of  aid  to 
the  Contras— a  force  guilty  of  perpe- 
trating terrorist  against  civilians  and 
nonmllltary  targets  and  one  bent  on 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. U.S.  support  for  the  Contras 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  administration's 
antiterrorism  policy,  and  it  places  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  cher- 
ished principles  of  law  embodied  In 
the  charters  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

U.S.  Interests  both  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  beyond  are  best  served  not  by 
our  continued  support  for  the  "Con- 
tras" but  by  nonmllltary  initiatives 
such  as  the  Contadora  Peace  Process 
which  can  achieve  the  same  objectives 
without  any  of  the  attendant  loss  of 
human  Ufe  or  violation  of  the  hemi- 
spheric principle  of  nonintervention.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  wise 
words  of  the  Rhode  Island  Senate 
when  It  considers  the  release  of  funds 
to  the  Contras.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  as- 
sembly's resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  .printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SKHATB     RESOLUTIOH     MntORIALIZIHG     Coif- 

GBIS8  TO  Forbid  Airr  An>  or  CoMroRT  to 
the  "Coktra"  Forces  in  Nicaragua 
Whereas,  The  covert  overthrow  of  govern- 
ments by  other  governments  Is  Inimical  to 
the  principles  that  founded  this  nation  and 
Is  contrary  to  International  law;  and 

Whereas,  The  charters  of  both  the  United 
Nations  and  the  organization  of  American 
sUtes  specif  IcaUy  prohibit  the  threat  or  use 
for  force  against  another  government 
except  In  self-defense  or  defense  of  an  aUy; 

and 

Whereas,  The  "Contadora"  peace  process 
undertaken  by  Latin  American  countries 
themselves,  demands  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  PlanUtlons 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  forbid  any  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  "Contra"  forces  which  are  attempt- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
Nicaragua;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  she  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  dele- 
gation In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  to  return  American  prisoners  of 
war  [POW's]  and  missing  in  action 
[MLA's]. 

The  memory  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
stUl  bums  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people.  Questions 
remain  atwut  the  legacy  of  this  war, 
but  on  one  point  I  think  we  all  are 
clear  The  American  soldier  served  his 
country  with  courage  and  distinction. 
In  1983.  the  country  at  long  last  hon- 
ored the  sacrifice  of  those  who  served 
so  selflessly  in  Vietnam  with  a  granite 
memorial  of  exceptional  dignity  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  never  returned  from 
this  tragic  conflict.  Today,  the  Viet- 
nam Memorial  is  the  second  most  vis- 
ited monument  in  Washington. 

For  all  the  parades  and  memorials, 
the  war  has  not  ended  for  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  2,478  Americans 
who  remain  miiwing  and  unaccounted 
for  In  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
In  this  regard,  I  commend  the  admin- 
istration for  Its  success  both  in  secur- 
ing the  return  of  the  remains  of  serv- 
icemen from  Vietnam  in  March  and  In 
gaining  access  to  the  Pakse  crash  site 
in  Cambodia  where  13  Americans  had 
previously  been  unaccounted  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must  cap- 
italize on  the  success  of  these  efforts 
so  that  the  last  sad  chapter  of  the 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  can 
be  closed.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  press 
for  a  fuU  accounting  of  the  fate  of 
those  who  remain  in  Southeast  Asia. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Rhode  Island  House  of 
Representatives'  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  RxsoLunoif  Mxmorializiiio  Con- 
gress to  Brihg  Pressure  to  Bear  on  the 
oovxrnments  ot  vxetnam.  cambodia,  and 
Laos  to  Return  American  Prisoners  or 
War 

Whereas,  The  resolution  of  this  most  seri- 
ous Issue  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  our 
thousands  of  wni—tng  servicemen,  their  fam- 
ilies and  all  Americans;  now,  therefore  be  It 
Resolved  That  this  house  of  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  governments  of  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  return  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  she  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Student  a^d  proposals  would  have  on 
private  colleges  and  universities.  Sec- 
retary Bell's  article  offers  great  in- 
sight into  the  current  education 
budget  debate.  Its  argument  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  former  Secretary's 
sound  and  objective  analysis,  and  dem- 
onstrates, once  again,  his  sincere  con- 
cern for  students  as  well  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  make 
note  of  the  fine  statement  it  makes 
against  the  administration's  current 
budget  proposals  with  respect  to 
higher  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bell  Criticizes  "Assaitlt  On  the  Private 
Colleges" 


RETURN  OF  AMERICANS  FROM 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 26  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 


BUDGET  CUT  IMPACTS  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday,  The  New  York  Times  printed 
an  article  by  former  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Terrel  H.  BeU  on  the  devastat- 
ing impact  that  the  administration's 


(By  T.  H.  BeU) 

The  propceals  originally  advancM  by  the 
Director  of  Management  and  Budget,  E>avid 
Stockman,  to  place  new  limits  on  Federal 
aid  to  college  students  constitute  an  unwit- 
ting assault  on  the  nation's  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  proposals— that  no  federally  support- 
ed loans  would  be  made  to  families  with  In- 
comes above  $32,500  and  that  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  loans,  grants  and  work- 
study  aid  for  any  one  student  would  not 
exceed  $4.000— would  resiUt  In  transfer  of 
thousands  of  studenU  from  private  to  public 
Institutions.  For  this  reason  this  higher-edu- 
cation package  files  In  the  face  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion that  Government  policy  should  encour- 
age the  private  sector  to  do  more  so  that 
government  can  do  less.  Public  college  and 
university  costs  are  subsidized  by  taxpayers 
who  support  these  Institutions  through 
sUte  and  local  taxes.  Most  sUte  higher-edu- 
cation systems  ffit  their  institutional  budg- 
ets by  using  a  formula  that  is  driven  by  stu- 
dent enrollmenU.  More  students  transfer- 
ring from  private  to  public  Institutions  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  qualify  for  Federal 
student  aid  will  obviously  drive  up  the  costs 
to  taxpayers  in  the  sUtes. 

Thus  the  transfer  of  students  from  pri- 
vate to  public  Institutions  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  transfer  of  higher-education  ex- 
penses from  the  Federal  budget  to  sUte 
budgets.  Thus  the  shift  of  enrollments  will, 
in  turn,  result  in  underutilized  physical 
plants  at  many  private  Institutions  and  a 
demand  for  new  construction  on  campuses 
of  public  Institutions. 

The  Stockman  proposals  apparently 
assume  that  government-operated  institu- 
tions are  more  efficient  and  cost-effective 
than  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
because  tuition  Is  much  lower.  This  assimip- 
tion  Ignores,  however,  the  fact  that  sUte  ap- 
propriations are  an  Indirect  tuition  subsidy. 
SUtes  subsidize  some  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  public  institutions  through  provid- 
ing larger  loans  and  grants  to  the  students 
who  choose  to  attend  these  Institutions  as 
contrasted  to  the  size  of  the  loans  and 
grants  to  students  who  attend  low-tultlon 
public  Institutions.  But  It  is  not  true  that 
great  numbers  of  students  who  neither  need 
nor  deserve  a  loan  are  ripping  off  the  tax- 
payers so  they  can  live  In  luxury  on  campus. 
The  Stockman  proposals  are  not  new. 
They  were  advanced  In  earlier  years,  but 
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they  were  eaaily  shot  down  In  delibentiona 

inside  the  AdmlnlBtr»Uon  because  they  were 
so  obviously  hsrmlul  to  many  deservtng  stu- 
dents as  well  as  many  institutions  that 
depend  on  tuition  revenue  to  remain  sol- 
vent 

President  Rea«an  established  a  Cabinet 
council  procedure  to  facilitate  review  of  crit- 
ical Issues  faced  by  his  Administration.  In 
group  discussion  meetings  with  other  mem- 
bers of  a  Cabinet  council,  each  Cabinet  offi- 
cer had  an  opportunity  to  make  presenta- 
tions, voice  issues  and  object  to  proposals  of 
others.  Ronald  Reagan  often  sat  in  on  these 
aeasions.  His  schedule  did  not  permit  partici- 
pation In  all  of  them.  AddlUonally.  Cabinet 
officers  had  the  right  to  appeal  decisions  on 
budget  levels  to  the  President's  Review 
Board  comprised  of  James  Baker.  Edwin 
Meeae  and  >fr.  Stockman.  In  unusual  situa- 
tions one  could  even  appeal  directly  to  the 
Oval  Office. 

To  his  great  credit,  the  President  made 
his  Cabinet  members  accountable,  and  he 
provided  ample  opportunity  for  us  to  re- 
monstrate over  OMJB.  decisions.  Through 
this  procedure  this  writer  was  able  to 
expose  weaknesses  In  new  proposals  con- 
stantly coming  out  of  O  J<3.  to  onaaculate 
programs  of  student  financial  aid.  These 
procedures  also  highlighted  needed  reforms 
In  student  aid  as  O.M.B.  brou^t  forth  some 
telling  criticism  that  led  to  changes  in  the 
law  and  In  our  Administration. 

This  process  apparently  did  not  work  well 
In  the  current  budget  preparation  cycle. 
Under  the  great  stress  of  our  horrendous 
deficits  these  old  ideas  found  their  way  into 
budget  recommendations.  They  should  have 
been  debated  more  thoroughly  and  the  con- 
sequences analyzed  more  carefully  Inside 
the  Administration.  But  1084  was  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  It  was  not  until  after  Nov.  4 
that  the  top  pollcy-mjikers  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  spend  full  time  on  matters  such  as 
this. 

There  are  certain  basic  costs  required  to 
operate  any  college.  As  enrollments  decline, 
those  students  remaining  In  the  private  col- 
leges will  be  faced  with  enormous  escala- 
tions of  tuition  charges  to  cover  basic  costs 
previously  paid  from  a  much  higher  enroll- 
ment base.  As  this  happens  even  more  stu- 
dents will  transfer  to  public  institutions. 
Without  the  existing  student-aid  program 
many  of  our  finest  private  colleges  would 
have  closed  their  doors  years  ago. 

O.M.B.  budget  analysts  have  failed  to  dis- 
prove this  in  the  past  In  debates  we  have 
previously  had  on  the  issue  that  many  pri- 
vate colleges  cannot  survive  the  huge  enroll- 
ment loses  they  might  inevitably  absorb. 

The  threat  of  massive  enrollment  shifts 
will  cause  at  least  some  damages  at  the  pri- 
vate liberal-arts  colleges  even  If  the  propos- 
als are  not  enacted.  Students  are  now 
making  decisions  as  to  where  to  go  to 
BChooL  Many  will  choose  not  to  attend  a  pri- 
vate liberal-arts  college  because  of  the  un- 
certainty about  student  aid  that  wUl  be 
available  In  the  falL  And  this  Issue  wlU 
likely  not  be  setUed  untU  the  faU  if  Con- 
gress dlspo-KS  of  its  business  at  the  usual 
rate. 

When  an  institution's  stability  is  In  ques- 
tion the  faculty  members  start  looking  for 
other  positions.  The  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors are  the  most  mobile  They  can  easily 
move  to  another  institution,  and  the  drain 
on  the  moot  qualified  faculty  will  change 
the  basic  nature  of  many  prestlgous  liberal- 
arts  colleges.  It  takes  yean  to  build  a  distin- 
guished college,  and  it  takes  only  a  few 
months  to  tear  it  apart  if  the  rumor  mill 
begins  to  start  an  academic  panic 


America's  system  of  higher  education  Is 
the  envy  of  ti.e  world.  It  has  grown  over  the 
decades  into  a  healthy  mix  of  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities.  Its  diversi- 
ty is  a  significant  part  of  Its  strength. 
Alongside  our  distinguished  state  research 
universities  exist  private  institutions  that 
are  the  hallmark  of  excellence.  Some  of  the 
best  low-Income  students  strive  to  meet  rig- 
orous academic  admissions  requirements. 
Some  enter  directly  from  high  school: 
others  who  cannot  qualify  initially  find  the 
motivation  to  redeem  themselves  academi- 
cally in  local  or  regional  colleges  and  then 
subsequently  realise  the  dream  of  entering 
a  Harvard,  a  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  or  other  Institution  with  national 
reputation.  But  the  motivation  is  there  be- 
cause our  government  has  offered  the  finan- 
cial assistance  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  dare  to  dream  of  stich  aspirations.  One 
could  argue  that  we  should  simply  tell  these 
low-Income  students  to  plan  to  go  to  the 
Berkeleys  and  we  will  write  off  the  Har- 
vards  or  maintain  them  for  the  wealthy,  but 
this  would  be  a  foolish  policy. 

Some  remarkable  llberal-arU  colleges 
have  set  the  nation's  standards  for  liberal 
learning  in  the  arts,  sdenoes.  and  human- 
ities on  the  undergraduate  level.  Many  of 
the  nation's  greatest  political  leaders,  scien- 
tists, and  Industrial  executives  were  educat- 
ed in  these  colleges,  which  add  a  dimension 
to  the  total  picture  of  American  academe 
that  we  must  preserve.  OM.JB.  budget  ana- 
lysts have  not  understood  this,  though  this 
writer  spent  four  years  trying  to  explain  it. 

The  Federal  Government's  policy  of  pro- 
viding financial  aid  to  students  rather  than 
subsidizing  the  institutions  is  a  wise  prac- 
Uce. 

We  have  been  able  to  nurture  an  aristoc- 
racy of  academic  excellence  in  preference  to 
one  of  wealth.  Under  this  wisdom,  we  prom- 
ise the  gifted  and  talented  an  equal  oppor- 
timlty  if  such  students  are  willing  to  spend 
the  long  hours  of  Intense  effort  demanded 
to  gain  admission  to  our  most  distinguished 
institutions.  We  take  away  the  motivation 
and  hope  when  we  tell  a  low-Income  student 
of  great  promise  that  he  or  she  cannot 
aspire  to  gain  admission  to  the  Institution 
prized  by  so  many. 

The  criticism  that  there  have  been  abuses 
in  student  loans  through  defaults  cannot  be 
denied.  These  are  exceptional  situations, 
though,  that  should  not  result  In  penalizing 
the  great  majority  of  our  students  who  need 
the  assistance  and  wlU  pay  back  the  loans  as 
well  as  pay  higher  taxes  made  possible  by 
the  education  they  attain.  Moreover,  the  de- 
fault rate  has  been  declining  In  recent  years. 
and  loan-default  collections  were  Increased 
threefold  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  amendments  that  we  were  able  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  enact  have  result- 
ed in  meeting  most  but  not  all  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  student-aid  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, students  with  annual  family  Incomes 
in  excess  of  $30,000  mu'  under  present 
rules,  prove  need  through  the  needs-analy- 
sis system  that  is  well  established  in  higher 
education. 

Several  million  conscientious  and  deserv- 
ing college  students  avail  themselves  Of  gov- 
ernment financial  assistance  and  without 
such  assistance  they  would  not  be  able  to 
pursue  their  goals. 

Money  for  student  financial  aid  is  a  high- 
priority  investment  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. It  helps  students  to  help  themselves  by 
making  them  productive,  intelligent  and 
seU-cuffldent.  It  represents  an  Investment 


that  makes  taxpayers  out  of  potential  tax 
eaters. 

The  return  to  the  taxpayer  over  the  years 
is  very  high.  In  short,  the  student-aid  pro- 
gram is  good  public  policy,  and  the  radical 
changes  currently  proposed  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  planning 
to  utilize  student  loans  and  other  forms  of 
financial  aid  to  help  them  meet  the  high 
and  growing  costs  of  higher  education. 

As  their  plans  are  revised  and  as  vast 
numbers  of  students  move  to  the  low-tultlon 
schools  that  are  heavily  subsidized  by  state 
taxes  the  Federal  budget  will  be  relieved  of 
a  few  dollar  demands,  but  the  headaches 
will  simply  shift  from  the  hearing  rooms  of 
Congressional  appropriations  committees  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  legtdatures  of  the 
50  states. 

The  stress  and  pain  on  students  In  chang- 
ing institutions,  the  relocation  of  faculty 
and  staff,  expansion  of  facilities  on  public 
campuses  and  the  abandonment  of  existing 
physical  plant  on  private  campuses  must  all 
be  calculated  in  siwfwslng  the  cost  of  this 
profound  change  in  Federal  policy. 

The  wealthy  will  be  the  only  ones  able  to 
^tt«nd  schools  where  the  tuition  is  high.  In 
order  to  keep  losses  of  students  from  reach- 
ing disastrous  proportions,  some  institutions 
will  be  tempted  to  lower  academic  standards 
to  admit  the  least-weU-prepared  students 
who  have  the  money  to  pay  the  costs. 

As  we  strive  for  equal  opportimlty  In 
higher  education,  we  must  provide  both 
access  and  choice  among  the  public  and  pri- 
vate instlutlons. 

We  do  not  want  a  policy  that  segregates 
students  with  the  wealthy  attending  private 
institutions  and  the  moderate-  «nd  low- 
income  students  attending  the  public  col- 
leges. 

We  have  a  student-aid  program  that  has 
some  imperfections.  Let's  correct  them  as 
the  Higher  Education  Act  comes  up  for  re- 
newal in  1986.  But  let's  keep  the  existing 
philosophy  that  promises  all  academically 
able  students  an  equal  chance. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  leads 
to  unequal  results  based  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  nation's  students  to  work  dili- 
gently to  reach  the  outer  limits  of  their 
ability. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCA- 
TION AND  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  legislation  that 
would  designate  this  week  April  21-27, 
1985,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion and  Prevention  Week."  These 
dates  were  chosen  to  coincide  with 
three  major  events:  The  Parents'  Re- 
search Institute  for  Drug  Education 
[PRIDE]  Is  hosting  an  international 
conference  in  Atlanta,  OA;  the  Phar- 
macists Against  Drug  Abuse  [PADA] 
is  celebrating  its  first  anniversary  in 
its  efforts  to  educate  parents  on  drug 
abuse;  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan  is  host- 
ing a  meeting  In  Washington  with  first 
ladies  from  other  nations  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  narcotics  abuse 
among  adolescents.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  the  PRIDE  confer- 
ence, and  the  accomplishments  of  this 
organization. 
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PRIDE'S  first  conference,  held  in 
1978,  was  attended  by  less  than  200 
people.  It  was  the  first  conference  in 
the  United  States  which  addressed 
parents'  concerns  for  drugs  In  youth. 
This  year.  PRIDE  is  expecting  over 
3,000  participants.  In  addition  to -the 
61  guest  countries  that  will  be  repre- 
sented, most  SUtes  will  also  send 
youth  and  adults  to  participate.  The 
growth  of  PRIDE'S  conferences  shows 
all  too  clearly  the  need  in  our  country 
and  worldwide  to  combat  drug  abuse 
on  the  front  lines— in  the  home. 

During  this  week's  conference, 
PRIDE  will  form  an  international  par- 
ents organization.  This  new  group  will 
remain  In  contact  during  the  coming 
year  via  newsletters  in  an  effort  to 
share  both  problems  and  successes  in 
the  continuing  fight  to  decrease  the 
use  of  pleasure  producing  drugs. 

PRIDE  was  founded  by  Marsha 
Schuchard  and  Buddy  Oleaton,  two 
concerned  citizens  who  believed  that 
providing  parents  with  good  health  In- 
formation was  a  crucial  first  step  In 
eliminating  the  use  of  narcotics  by 
youth. 

The  basic  premise  behind  PRIDE  is 
that  parents  have  an  Innate  instinct  to 
protect  their  young.  Thus,  if  parents 
Kte  made  aware  of  the  threat  that 
drugs  pose  to  their  children,  these  nat- 
ural protective  Instincts  will  encourage 
parents  to  discuss  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems with  children,  and  be  aware  of 
signs  that  a  child  may  be  under  pres- 
sure to  begin  using  drugs. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  DRUG 
TRAFFICKERS 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  1981 
Senator  Ntnni  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  posse  comltatus 
statute  which  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  military  from  any  assist^ 
ance  in  drug  Interdiction  efforts.  SIn«, 
the  passage  of  our  amendments,  tne^ 
military  has  taken  on  new  roles  In  pro- 
viding surveillance,  equipment,  and 
personnel  training  to  assist  civilian 
agencies  in  combating  the  flow  of  Ule- 
gal  drugs  Into  this  country. 

An  article  by  UPI  points  out  the  im- 
portant progress  that  has  been  made 
under  the  new  statute. 

Almost  2  years  ago  the  Defense  De- 
partment Task  Force  on  Drug  En- 
forcement was  established  to  direct 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  In  assisting 
Customs  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  detecting  and  halting  drug 
traffickers.  Forty  military  personnel 
have  been  assigned  to  the  six  regional 
Narcotics  Board  interdiction  systems 
to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

The  UPI  reports  the  military  has 
become  Involved  in  various  levels  of 
support  for  drug  Interdiction  pro- 
grams. From  the  Air  Force,  two  squad- 


rons of  C-I30  Hercules  hurricane- 
hunting  planes  from  Keesler  AFB 
near  Biloxl,  MS,  and  other  C-130's 
which  operate  between  U.S.  bases  and 
Panama  are  now  responsible  for  over- 
flying "mothershlp"  drug-running 
freighters  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
These  planes  were  instrumental  In  the 
capture  of  over  100  tons  of  marijuana 
In  1984. 

Navy  P-3  Orion  sub  himters.  Hawk- 
eyes  and  S-3  Viking  reconnaissance 
planes  spend  70  hours  a  month  search- 
ing for  drug  smugglers.  These  imlts 
operate  out  of  bases  in  Florida,  Arizo- 
na, and  California. 

The  Army  has  loaned  11  OH-6  ob- 
servation helicopters  to  the  border 
patrol.  Additionally,  the  Army  is  loan- 
ing six  $6  million  Blackhawk  helicop- 
ters, four  stripped-down  Cobra  chop- 
per gunshlps,  and  two  Mohawk  light 
planes  to  Customs. 

Coast  Guardsmen  now  ride  aboard 
destroyers  accompanying  aircraft  car- 
rier battle  groups  into  the  Caribbean 
to  Interdict  suspected  drug  ships. 

Already  these  programs  show  suc- 
cess. For  example,  between  May  1982 
and  November  1984  the  Navy  surface 
vessels  and  P-3's  have  been  credited  by 
the  Coast  Guard  with  the  seizure  of 
712,447  pounds  of  marijuana,  46.2 
pounds  of  cocaine,  215  arrests,  and  the 
capture  of  31  ships. 

While  we  can  and  should  take  pride 
in  these  accomplishments,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  war  against  drug 
traffickers  is  far  from  won.  Illegal 
drugs  still  flow  into  our  country  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Despite  our  stiffer  laws 
and  reinforced  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
99th  Congress  must  continue  to 
pursue  every  possible  avenue  to 
strengthen  our  drug  law  enforcement 
capacity. 


POLITICAL  HUNGER 


Mr.  wTiTT.MR  Mr.  President,  atten- 
tion Is  regtilarly  focused  primarily  by 
some  in  the  liberal  media  who  like  the 
conclusions— on  a  rexwrt  Issued  by  Dr. 
J.  Lairy  Brown  and  other  members  of 
what  he  describes  as  a  "Physician 
Task  Force  on  Hunger  In  America." 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  this  report 
is  little  more  than  a  political  diatribe 
against  the  Reagan  administration.  Its 
tone  better  befits  the  rhetoric  of  Preri- 
dent  Reagan's  opponent  in  last  fall's 
campaign  than  any  serious  study  of 
the  issues  surrounding  Federal  food 
assistance  programs.  Its  conclusions 
were  foreordained  by  the  composi- 
tion—that Is.  primarily  Uberal  and/or 
anti-Reagan— of  the  so-called  physi- 
cian's task  force.  It  Is  fair  to  speculate 
whether  the  preeminent  hunger  issue 
for  Brown's  task  force  has  been  a 
hunger  for  headlines. 

J.  Larry  Brown  is  Indeed  a  doctor, 
but  not  a  medical  one— that  is,  he  Is  a 
PhU.  He  has  been  a  faculty  member 


at  the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Public  Health.  Somehow  that  connec- 
tion has  made  his  report  a  Harvard 
report. 

In  1983,  Dr.  Brown  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculttire,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.  That  testimony 
foreshadowed  the  type  of  faulty  logic, 
exaggeration,  and  misrepresentations 
that  would  be  employed  in  the  latest 
report. 

I>r.  Brown's  testimony  about  one 
study  in  Boston  contained  serious 
shortcomings,  primarily  by  attempting 
to  turn  unsupportable  assumptions 
into  fact.  I  have  outlined  these  short- 
comings previously,  but  inasmuch  as 
these  and  related  assertions  continue 
to  receive  attention,  I  will  again  urge 
more  precise  examination  of  the 
claims  made  by  Dr.  Brown.  For  in- 
stance, a  rather  spectacular  charge 
was  made  by  Dr.  Brown  at  a  Nutrition 
Subcommittee  heading  conducted  by 
Senator  Bob  Dols  on  April  6,  1983.  It 
was  summarized  In  the  following  New 
Toi^  Times  article: 

A  survey  by  a  Boston  hospital  that  found 
an  unexpectedly  large  nimiber  of  children 
with  stunted  growth  may  be  an  Indication  of 
"silent  undernutrition"  among  America's 
poor,  a  Harvard  health  q>eclallBt  said  today. 
(New  York  Times.  April  7.  1963.  B16) 

The  Implications  of  Brown's  testimo- 
ny—as evidenced  by  news  reports- 
were  that  the  findings  from  this  study 
represented  a  new  development,  that 
they  were  linked  to  nutrition  program 
changes  enacted  dtiring  the  Reagan 
administration,  and  that  they  may  be 
occurring  nationally. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
absolutely  no  documentation  in  the 
testimony  or  subsequent  answers  to 
questions  for  any  of  the  elements  of 
this  stark  scepario.  The  most  funda- 
mental question  In  dealing  with  com- 
parisons is  "compared  to  what?"  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  stunting  sta- 
tistics peculiar  to  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital were  new.  Indeed,  no  comparisons 
were  made  with  previous  years  to  form 
a  basis  for  analysis.  Brown  admitted  In 
response  to  a  followup  question  that: 

Researchers  do  not  know  whether  growth 
failure  in  this  population  (low-income  chil- 
dren within  BogUm)  was  greater  or  leas  than 
a  year  ago,  altbou^  prospective  studies  are 
being  conducted. 

No  evidence  was  presented  to  sug- 
gest, much  less  prove,  that  levels  of 
growth  failure  In  Boston  or  elsewhere 
had  any  connection  whatsoever  to 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  much  less 
to  specific  changes  made  In  these  pro- 
grams In  the  past  several  years. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  evidence  from 
the  study  that  there  had  been  any 
change— that  is,  an  impUed  reduc- 
tion—in the  level  of  Federal  nutrition 
assistance  received  by  the  low-income 
households  in  the  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal study.  This  is  the  type  of  Incom- 
plete, yet  exaggerated,  analysis  that  is 
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replete  ttarouchout  Brown's  new  na- 
tional report. 

Most  unfortunate  was  the  portrayal 
by  the  media  that  the  study  of  one 
hospital  In  inner-city  Boston  had  pro- 
duced results  which  somehow  might 
have  ominous  national  Implications. 
The  New  York  Times  headline  for  the 
story  was  "Study  Cited  as  Sign  of 
Healtir  Peril  to  Children  of  Poor  In 
U.S."  Even  Brown  sUted  to  his  testi- 
mony, not  quoted  to  the  newspapers, 
that  "the  Boston  City  Hospital  study 
does  not  permit  generalization  to  the 
larger  population." 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  President,  the  fic- 
tion was  launched,  or  at  least  perpet- 
uated, that  nutrition  program  changes 
designed  primarily  to  remove  higher 
tocome  participants  and  eliminate 
abuses  were  having  a  negative  impact 
on  low-income  families. 

Dr.  Brown  apparently  decided  to 
expand  his  focus  and  take  his  charges 
on  the  road  to  1984  with  the  formation 
of  a  task  force  composed,  more  or  less, 
of  physicians.  Cotoddentally  of 
course.  1984  was  an  election  year  al- 
though the  public  was  assured  that 
Brown's  efforts  were  nonpartisan. 
Nonetheless,  the  doctors  set  out  to 
ftod  hunger  to  America,  and  blame  it 
on  Ronald  Reagan.  Probably  just  by 
happenstance,  a  preponderance  of  the 
States  visited  by  Brown's  entourage- 
seven  out  of  eight,  to  be  precise— had 
ongoing  Senate  elections  to  addition  to 
the  Presidential  election. 

North  Carolina  is  variety  vacation 
land,  Mr.  President,  and  so  we  were 
pleased  to  host  Dr.  Brown  and  one  of 
his  media  events.  Again,  it  was  prob- 
ably only  cotocldental  that  the  ftod- 
Ings  from  Brown's  North  Carolina  to- 
vestlgation  were  released  Just  prior  to 
the  November  8  election.  In  a  truly 
nonpartisan  fashion,  certato  com- 
ments by  Brown,  not  favorable  to  this 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  were  of 
course  tocluded  to  news  stories  on  the 
morning  of  the  election. 

I  have  no  problems  with  Dr.  Brown's 
right  to  use  creative  means  to  advance 
his  liberal,  anti-Reagan  political  views. 
But  he  should  be  straightforward  to 
doing  so.  However,  to  do  so  to  the 
guise  of  academic  or  medical  respect- 
ability and  objectivity  undermtoes  le- 
gitimate academic  and  medical  re- 
search. 

Dr.  Brown  has  charged  that  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Pood  Assist- 
ance, which  made  its  report  to  Janu- 
ary 1984.  "basically  *  *  *  was  a  politi- 
cal undertaking."  It  certainly  seems 
evident  that  for  all  of  the  Brown  re- 
port's slick  appearance  and  attempt  at 
academic  credibility,  his  group's  report 
has  been  from  the  outset  a  very  politi- 
cal undertaking.  The  ftodings  do  not 
warrant,  and  will  not  receive,  serious 
consideration,  except  from  those  who 
share  the  liberal  political  objectives  of 
Its  author. 


Several  astute  commentators  have 
examtoed  closely  beneath  the  veneer 
of  Brown's  hunger  report.  They  have 
observed  a  number  of  the  exaggera- 
tions as  well  as  the  political  motiva- 
tion for  the  ftodings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles,  by  Warren 
Brookes  and  S.  Anna  Kondratas,  be 
printed  to  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Loiii*-I3topatch.  Apr.  13.  IMS] 
Thx  Hmnxm  Raroar:  Vbit  Trim  Obuxl 

(By  &  Anna  Kondratas) 
The  Physicians  Task  Ftorce  on  Hunger  In 
America,  m  group  of  doctors  baaed  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  PubUc  Health.  recenUy 
released  a  report  claiming  that  hunger  In 
America  is  a  "naUonal  health  epidemic."  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  "some  20  million 
Americans  suffer  from  hunger."  Even  leav- 
ing aside  questions  of  definition,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  struck  by  the  enormousneas  of 
the  doctors'  allegation  that  nearly  one  in  10 
Americans  is  hungry. 

Ironically,  many  of  these  same  physicians 
participated  In  a  1977  study  which  found 
that  America's  nutrition  programs  were  a 
great  success  and  that  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion were  no  longer  serious  problems  among 
the  poor.  What  happened  In  the  few  Inter- 
vening years  to  cause  such  a  dramatic  turna- 
round? To  the  doctors,  the  answer  is  clear 
Hunger  has  spread  rapidly  because  federal 
nutrition  programs  "have  been  weakened." 
Hunger  has  returned  to  the  V£.  "primarily 
due  to  government  failure,"  they  said.  In 
other  words.  It's  the  Reagan  budget  cuts 
again. 

There  Is  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States  today.  But  the  report  certain- 
ly does  not  present  any  solid  data  to  con- 
vince us  that  20  million  people  are  barely 
surviving.  For  example,  contrary  to  media 
reports,  the  physicians  did  not  "find"  20 
million  hungry  (let  alone  malnourished) 
people  In  the  course  of  their  survey.  Indeed, 
the  methodology  for  deriving  that  number 
la  most  peculiar  and  highly  unscientific 

First,  they  took  the  1983  poverty  count  of 
some  35  million,  subtracted  the  20  million 
food  stamp  redplenu,  and  got  16  million 
people  below  the  poverty  line  who  were  not 
receiving  food  stamps.  They  (quite  correct- 
ly )  state  that  this  Is  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  number  of  poor  people  not  receiving 
food  stamps,  because  some  people  receiving 
food  stamps  are  above  the  poverty  line. 
Then  they  decided  that,  by  deflnlUon. 
anyone  below  the  poverty  line  "does  not 
have  sufficient  Income  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. "  an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
how  the  poverty  thresholds  were  deter 
mined. 

Next,  the  Task  Force  performed  some  sta- 
tistical gymnastics  with  a  few  surveys, 
wtiich  even  they  described  as  not  necessarily 
reliable,  to  estimate  how  many  people  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  might  stiU  be  experienc- 
ing hunger.  Again,  giving  the  Impression 
that  they  were  playing  It  cautious,  and  that 
their  estimate  was  "conservative, "  they  took 
the  lowest  survey  finding  (50  percent)  and 
reduced  that  by  half  to  conclude  that  some 
5  million  food  stamp  recipients  also  suffer 
from  hunger.  There  Is  no  scientific  rationale 
for  taking  half  of  an  unreliable  estimate 
and  concluding  that  it  Is  anything  but  a  to- 
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tally  arbitrary  number.  But  in  politics  any- 
thing Is  possible. 

Although  the  doctors  are  apparently  un- 
aware of  such  Information,  since  1979  the 
Census  Bureau  has  been  collecting  house- 
hold data  on  the  number  of  food  stamp  re- 
clplenU  In  poverty.  Since  there  had  been  no 
budget  cuts  in  our  "suooessful  nutrition  pro- 
grams" from  1977  to  1979— indeed,  there 
liad  been  substantial  increases— one  can 
safely  conclude  that  there  was  no  more 
hunger  In  1979  than  the  doctors  had  cheer- 
ily documented  in  1977,  when  they  declared 
hunger  no  longer  a  serious  problem. 

What  do  we  find?  In  1979,  of  26  million 
persona  In  poverty,  fewer  than  11  million— 
3«  percent  of  poor  households— were  receiv- 
ing food  stamps.  This  means  more  than  15 
million  people  below  the  official  poverty 
line  were  not  receiving  food  stamps.  If  one 
applies  the  task  force's  methodology,  adding 
to  the  15  million  an  arbitrary  25  percent  of 
the  remaining  U  million,  the  result  is 
nearly  18  million  "hungry"  people  in  1979— 
nearly  one  in  10  Americans,  using  the  doc- 
tors' definition.  But  the  doctors  found  mal- 
nutrlUon  In  1977  to  be  negligible.  In  fact, 
they  said,  what  they  found  gave  them 
"great  professional  and  civic  pride." 

MiraciUously,  15  million  poor  people  in 
the  late  1970's— when  Inflation  was  raging— 
were  able  to  feed  themselves  without  gov- 
ernment assistance.  And  the  doctors  found 
no  serious  malnutrition  problems.  But  in 
the  early  1980s,  according  to  the  Task 
Force.  16  million  people  with  no  govern- 
ment assistance  are  in  the  throes  o'  a  major 
hunger  "epidemic"— despite  an  almost  negli- 
gible inflation  rate. 

The  tragedy  of  reports  like  "Hunger  in 
America"  is  that  people  conclude,  from  the 
credentials  of  the  authors,  the  prestige  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and 
the  attention  given  It  by  the  media,  that  the 
findings  are  fact.  They're  not.  They  do  not 
esUblish  cause-and-effect  relationships  be- 
tween present  economic  policies  and  trends 
and  their  supposed  subject  of  study- 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  They  merely 
make  aasumptiona. 

According  to  Census  Bureau  and  Agricul- 
ture Department  data.  In  1979,  17.7  million 
people  received  food  stamps,  some  11  mil- 
lion of  them  under  the  poverty  line,  6.7  mil- 
lion above.  Of  the  26  million  people  living  In 
poverty.  42  percent  received  food  stamps.  In 
1983.  21.6  million  people  were  receiving  food 
stamps— some  15.5  million  below  the  pover- 
ty line  and  6.1  million  above.  Some  44  per- 
cent of  those  officially  considered  poor  re- 
ceived food  stamps. 

These  figures  sho*  that  not  only  greater 
numbers,  but  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
poor  were  being  reached  by  the  food  stamp 
program  In  1983  than  In  1979.  Moreover,  the 
average  per-person  monthly  benefit  be- 
tween 1979  and  1983  more  than  kept  up 
with  food  Inflation. 

In  the  late  19708  two  out  of  five  poor 
Americans  received  food  stamps  and  the 
doctors  saw  no  hunger  crisis.  In  the  early 
1980s,  two  of  five  poor  Americans  receive 
food  stamps  and  that  supposedly  indicates 
rampant  hunger. 

In  the  "Hunger  in  America"  task  force 
proved  anything  with  its  study,  it  is  not  that 
we  are  In  the  throes  of  a  '"hunger  epidemic." 
Rather.  It  is  that  political  commitment  is 
not  the  mother  of  scientific  scholarship. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  18, 

1985] 

Hahvakd's  HtmcBR  Htpihbolk 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 


Dr.  J.  Larry  Brown,  dean  of  Harvard's 
prestigious  School  of  PubUc  Health,  is  a 
committed  ideologue  of  the  far  left  whose 
political  bias  undermines  Harvard's  vaunted 
credibility. 

On  Feb.  26,  Dr.  Brown  released  an  inter- 
esting "study"  by  the  Physicians'  Task 
Force  on  Hunger.  The  report  claims  that, 
despite  $18.6  billion  now  being  spent  by  the 
federal  govemme'-t  on  nutrition  programs 
(an  all-time  high  and,  in  constant  dollars, 
identical  with  the  record  year  of  1981), 
•"there  is  a  growing  epidemic  of  chronic 
hunger  .  .  .  more  widespread  than  at  any 
time  In  the  last  15  years." 

Although  the  report  shows  no  evidence  of 
any  prior-year  comparable  study  (there  was 
none),  it  confidently  reports  that  "all  of  this 
can  be  traced  In  substantial  measure  to  the 
clear  and  concise  policies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." specificaUy  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Citing  "'cuts  of  $12.2  billion  in  nutrition 
programs,"  It  says  we  are  seeing  a  "level  of 
hunger  not  seen  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion." and  asks  for  an  Immediate  $7  billion 
increase  in  nutrition  funding,  which  It  said 
"could  wipe  out  hunger  In  six  months." 

To  show  how  ludicrously  unscientific  this 
"study"  is,  consider  the  facts  summed  up  in 
the  attached  table: 

Prom  1968  to  1981.  nutrition  funding  rose 
from  $613  million  to  $16.8  billion,  a  1,502 
percent  constant-dollar  Increase.  Yet, 
during  that  period,  the  number  of  persons 
living  under  poverty  rose  (for  the  first 
decade  In  history)  25  percent,  from  25.4  mil- 
lion to  31.8  million. 

More  important  from  1978-1981  (Carter 
budget  years  funding  rose  from  $8.6  million 
to  $15.8  million,  a  42  percent  constant-dollar 
increase.  Yet  poverty  rose  30  percent,  from 
24.5  million  persons  to  31.8  million.  The 
worst  in  history,  a  9.1 -percent  annual  rise, 
despite  a  13  percent  annual  real  rise  in  nu- 
trition spendlngi 

From  1981  to  1983  (first  two  Reagan 
budget  years),  nutrition  spending  rose  from 
$15.8  bUlion  to  $17.95  blUlon— a  3  percent 
real  rise  in  spending.  Yet  in  these  two  years 
the  poverty  population  rose  only  5.4  percent 
a  year— about  half  the  Carter  rate! 

More  Important,  because  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram cut  only  those  above  130-180  percent 
of  poverty  line  ($13,000-18,000  Income 
range)  more  benefits  went  to  those  below 
Jt— an  increase  of  4  million  p<x)r  people  get- 
ting food  stamps  (29  percent). 

Virtually  all  the  Harvard  "anecdotes" 
about  "hungry  folks"  described  people  who 
are  actually  eligible  under  current  law— and 
therefore  not  deprived  or  affected,  by 
Reagan  budget  cut. 

The  only  statistical  support  provided  in 
this  study  was  the  rise  In  the  poverty  popu- 
lation—but that  was  gre8t«6t  under  heavy 
Carter  nutrition  spending  (1978-81).  Aside 
from  that,  there  were  anecdotal  reports  of 
increased  demand  for  emergency  food  aid, 
with  po  reference  to  the  huge  500.000  rise  in 
deinstitutionalized  mental  patients  since 
1978— a  key  factor  in  increased  soup-ltitchen 
lines. 

In  short,  the  report  is  a  sUtistical  sham, 
an  exercise  in  political  rhetoric  unworthy  of 
the  prestigious  Harvard  name.  It  Is  full  of 
undoubtedly  true  horror  stories  such  as  the 
one  about  the  Tennessee  family  with  eight 
children  and  three  biscuits— and  a  quadri- 


plegic husband  who  ""was  going  to  find  a 
gun  to  rob  a  store." 

Yet,  that  famUy,  accurately  described,  is 
currently  entitled  to  more  than  $5,000  a 
year  in  food  stamps  plus  a  potential  of  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  in  disability  and  SSI 
benefiU,  while  a  Mississippi  family  of  13 
was  entitled  to  more  than  $6,600  in  food 
stamps,  and  $14,000  in  cash  aid— but  was 
caught  In  a  bureaucratic  snafu. 

Neither  family  was  affected  by  the 
Reagan  rules  changes. 

Finally,  the  most  serious  flaw  is  the  faQ- 
ure  of  the  study  to  account  for  reduced  in- 
flation In  coiuiting  "'budget  cuts."  The 
Carter  administration  projected  $22.1  bil- 
lion for  FY  1985  nutrition  spending— but 
that  was  based  on  a  projection  of  a  total 
four-year  inflation,  1981-85,  of  36.4  percent. 

If  you  factor  in  the  actual  Reagan  infla- 
tion of  16.7  percent  for  the  same  period,  you 
get  a  nutrition  budget  of  $18.9  billion  for 
1985  (using  the  Charter  high-spending 
model).  WeU,  the  actual  spending  in  1985  is 
$18.5  billion,  a  "real  cut "  from  the  Carter 
projections  of  leas  than  half  a  billion,  or  2 
percent— and  a  far  cry  from  the  "$12.2  bil- 
lion in  cuts"  cited  by  the  Harvard  Study. 

For  example,  the  celebrated  Women.  In- 
fants and  Children  program  cited  by  the 
study  as  brutally  cut,  rose  from  $930  million 
to  $1.52  billion,  1981-85,  a  81  percent  rise— 
and  a  39  percent  real  rise.  Mr.  Charter's  1982 
budget  plan  called  for  WIC  to  level  off  in 
FY  1985  at  less  than  $1  billion,  or,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  some  45  percent  le**  than  now 
being  spent. 

Harvard— send  Larry  Brown  on  a  political 
sabbaUcal! 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  cjonsent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctod- 
ed. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


President's  visit  to  Bltburg  and  todi- 
cate  its  disapproval  If  it  sees  fit  to  do 
so. 

But  I  feel  that  there  would  be  some 
inappropriateness  to  asking  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  potot  when  the 
only  person  to  position  to  protect  the 
floor  is  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

But  I  take  this  means  of  placing  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  before  the  after- 
noon is  over  I  hope  to  move  to  that  di- 
rection and  would  be  very  happy  to 
discuss  with  the  leadership  or  anyone 
else  who  has  concern  about  it  when  If 
that  time  is  not  convenient  this  matter 
can  be  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  might  also  say  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  a  limited  time  agreement 
with  respect  to  its  being  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  so  to  the  absence  of 
Senators  CRAifSTOif  and  KonrxoT.  Sen- 
ator Cbahstoh  is  on  flight  coming 
back  to  Washington  at  the  moment, 
and  I  am  not  exactly  certato  of  the  lo- 
cation of  Senator  KcmrDT  at  this 
moment.  But  I  am  certato  that  both  of 
them  would  agree  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  GOLDWATTR.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tribli).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  TO  COLLEAGUES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  give  notice  to  my  colleagues 
that  Senator  CuAifSTON,  Senator  Kxm- 
NKDT,  and  I  on  Thursday  last  totro- 
duced  a  resolution  having  to  do  with 
the  issue  of  the  President  visiting  Blt- 
burg on  his  trip  to  Germany. 

I  have  to  my  ha  id  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
fiulher  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  42  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  consideration 
upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  106,  which  is  the  Nicaragua 
resolution. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  floor 
is  unprotected  at  the  moment  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer is  to  the  chair  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  am  not  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  potot,  but  I 
do  want  the  leadership  to  know  that 
such  a  request  wiU  be  made.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  have  an  opporttinl- 
ty  to  address  itself  to  the  Issue  of  the 


GEN.  JEROME  F.  O'MALLEY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday  evening,  April  20,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
leaders  to  a  tragic  aircraft  accident. 
Gen.  Jerome  F.  O'Malley,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  Tactical 
Air  Command,  his  wife,  Diane,  and 
three  crewmembers  lost  their  lives  to 
the  crash  of  a  CT-39  transport  aircraft 
at  the  Scranton-Wllkes-Barre  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  Pennslyvania. 

Jerry  O'Malley  was  one  of  the  rising 
stars  to  all  of  the  military.  At  53  years 
of  age.  and  already  a  four-star  general, 
he  was,  I  am  certain,  desttoed  to  com- 
mand our  Air  Force  and.  one  day, 
likely  even  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  realize  that 
statement  presumes  an  awful  lot,  but 
any  one  who  knew  Jerry,  and  his 
friends  both  to  and  out  of  the  military 
were  legion,  would  ftod  it  difficult  to 
disagree  with  me. 

A  1953  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Potot,  Jerry  rose 
quickly  to  the  top  leadership  wlthto 
the  Air  Force,  serving  with  great  dls- 
ttoction  at  every  leveL 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to 
the  depth  of  the  impact  General 
O'Mailey'a  loas  will  have  on  our  Air 
Force  and  our  Nation,  but  my  personal 
1088  is  profound.  In  addition  to  the 
great  admiration  and  respect  I  held 
for  General  OHiaUey  as  a  military 
profeaaional.  he  and  his  wife.  Diane, 
were  close  personal  friends  of  mine 
and  I  wHl  miss  them  terribly. 

I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  the  families  of  General 
and  Mrs.  OlCalley  and  to  the  families 
of  the  crewmembers  who  also  lost 
their  lives  in  the  accident 


Apnl  22,  1985 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  STATEHOOD 
PROCESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  controversy  over  the  close 
election  last  fall  for  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Indiana  has  once 
again  highlighted  a  fact  that  almost 
all  of  us  take  for  granted— the  right  of 
American  dtisens  to  be  represented  in 
Congress.  The  50.000  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  are  rightly  concerned 
that  they  have  not  been  represented 
in  this  Congress  since  January  3,  and 
all  of  us  hope  that  the  controversy  will 
be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  there  are  800.000  U.S.  dtisens 
whose  representation  In  Congress  is 
being  continuously  denied  with  no  sat- 
isfactory resolution  in  sight.  These  are 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  are  unfairly  denied  the  right 
to  representation  In  Congress. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  293. 
a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Into  the 
Union  as  the  51st  State,  the  State  of 
New  Columbia.  An  Identical  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Congressman  Waltzk  Faukt- 

HOT. 

Recently,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  prepare  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  issues  involved  in  past  debates 
over  the  admission  of  the  various 
States  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Peter  B. 
Sheridan  of  the  Government  Division 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  and  thought-pro- 
voking summary  of  the  statehood 
process.  I  believe  that  this  historical' 
analysis  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us 
in  Congress  as  we  consider  the  issue  of 
statehood  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Sheridan's  study  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 


AoMissio*  or  Statb  Ijro  trs  tJinoii  Aim 
THx  OuanAL  TRnrmir  A  Bust  Histost 

AMD  AJIALTUS  op  THX  StaTSHOOD  PKOCKBS 

(By  Pet«r  B.  Sheridan.  Analyst  In  American 
National  Oovemment.  Oovemment  Dlvl- 
■lon.  April  2.  IMS,  ConsreHlonal  Re- 
search Service,  library  of  Congrea) 

1.  BACxaaotnis 
The  auttiorlty  for  admlttlDS  new  States 
into  the  Union  Is  vested  in  Congreaa  by  Arti- 
cle rv.  Section  3.  of  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  States.  •■  foUowK 

New  State*  may  be  sdmltted  by  the  Con- 
greai  Into  the  Union:  but  no  new  State  ahall 
be  fonned  or  erected  within  the  Jiuladiction 
of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed 
by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
Parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Leslalatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well 
u  of  the  Consress. 

The  CaogreM  shall  have  powers  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Recula- 
tlons  respectlnc  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonglns  to  the  United  States; 
and  nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  States. 

Althoush  Article  IV  does  not  further 
define  the  procedure  by  which  a  territory 
becomes  a  State,  the  usual  procedure  for  ad- 
mission tad)  the  people  of  the  territory 
through  their  territorial  assembly  petition 
Congress:  (2)  Congress  passes  an  "enabling 
act"  that,  when  signed  by  the  President,  au 
thorlaes  the  territory  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion: (3)  Congress  passes  an  act  of  admission 
approved  by  the  President.  Though  Con- 
gress and  the  President  may  Insist  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  for  admission  to  the  Union, 
a  state,  once  admitted.  Is  equal  with  all 
other  states.  .  .  .■ 

Qn^  such  "condition"  Is  that  a  SUte  tiave 
a  "republican"  form  of  Oovemment.  The 
U.S.  Constitution  guarantees  to  every  State 
a  "republican"  form  of  government  (Article 
rv.  Sec.  4),  an|  thta  provision  became  one  of 
the  few  constafit  elements  In  subsequent  en- 
abling acts  and  acts  of  admission. 

While  this  has  been  the  usual"  procedure 
for  admission  to  statehood.*  some  States 
have  followed  different  procedures.  Seven- 
teen territories,  for  example,  gained  state- 
hood without  enabling  acts  (see  Appendix 
I).  Four  other  SUtes  (Kentucky,  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia)  were  admitted 
by  simple  congressional  acts  of  admission 
without  undergoing  a  preliminary  stage  of 
territorial  organization:  aU  four  areas  had 
been  parts  of  other  States  before  admission. 
California  and  Texas  similarly  were  not  or- 
ganised territories  before  admission.  Cali- 
fornia luul  been  administered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  and  Texas  tutd  been  an  Independ- 
ent republic  before  It  was  annexed.  In  seven 
cases  (Tennessee,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Oregon. 
Kansas,  and  Alaska),  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress was  presented  by  the  respective 
"States"  with  "Senators"  and  "Representa- 
tives" from  these  areas  before  sUtehood 
was  granted.  This  procedure,  known  ss  the 
"Tennessee  Plan."  was  first  adopted  by  Ten- 
nessee In  179«.  when  a  constitution  was 
drafted  and  representatives  were  elected,  all 
without  any  authorization  from  Congress.' 

In  most  Instances.  SUtes  were  admitted 
Into  the  Union  without  any  great  difficulty, 
regardless  of  the  procedure  used.  In  some 
oases,  however,  sUtehood,  because  of  vari- 
ous political,  social,  and  economic  reasons, 
was  achieved  only  after  a  long  and  protract- 
ed struggle.  Before  the  cnvll  War,  for  exam- 
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pie.  the  question  whether  a  new  State  would 
be  free  or  slave  delayed  entrance  into  the 
Union.  At  other  times,  partisan  poliUcs  In 
Congress  deferred  admission  of  new  SUtes. 
Thus,  the  time  between  organisation  of  a 
territory  and  admission  Into  the  Union 
varied  from  two  years  In  the  case  of  Ala- 
bama to  sixty-two  years  for  New  Mexico 
(see  Appendix  A). 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  patterns  de- 
scribed above,  certain  "traditionally  accept- 
ed requlremenU"  for  statehood  have  been 
noted: 

(1)  That  the  inhabltanU  of  the  proposed 
new  SUte  are  Imbued  with  and  are  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  principles  of  democracy  as 
exemplified  In  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  tiave  proved  their  political  ma- 
turity .. . 

(S)  That  a  majority  of  the  electorate  wish 
statehood. 

(3)  That  the  proposed  new  SUte  has  suffi- 
cient population  and  resources  to  support 
State  government  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  out  lu  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.* 

The  requirement  that  a  State  "carry  out 
Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment," however,  "has  never  been  required 
of  any  sUte  upon  iU  admission  to  the 
Union.  Research  has  failed  to  produce  a 
single  instance  or  congressional  debate  in 
which  this  additional  economic  'criteria' 
[sic]  was  raised  or  reqiUred  in  the  statehood 
process  of  any  ssplrtng  entity." »  With  this 
excepUon.  this  has  been  the  historical  pat- 
tem  under  which  37  SUtes  have  been  ad- 
mitted, although  these  "requlremenU"  are 
not  legally  or  consUtutlonaUy  mandated. 

n.  STATSHOOD  HISTOSIXS 

Alabama 

On  March  3,  181S,  Alabama  Territory  was 
created  by  the  Congress  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Mississippi  Territory  (3  SUt.  371). 
By  1819.  the  population  of  the  new  territory 
had  increased  enough  that  Congress,  at  the 
request  of  the  territorial  legislature,  passed 
an  enabling  act  on  March  2,  1819.  which  au- 
thorized the  drafting  of  a  SUte  constitu- 
tion, and  that  this  coiwtltutlon  "to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  for  lU  approbation."  (3 
SUt.  489).  A  constitutional  convention  met 
at  Huntsville  for  that  purpose  from  July  5 
to  August  2,  1819,  and  a  constitution  was 
duly  forwarded  to  Congress,  which  found 
the  constitution  to  be  "republican."  On  De- 
cember 14,  1819,  a  congressional  resolution 
admitting  Alabama  into  the  Union  was 
signed  by  President  James  Madison  (3  SUt. 
808).  ^ 

There  were  no  obstacles  to  the  admission 
of  Alabama  and  there  were  no  debates  In 
Congress  on  the  admission  of  the  new  SUte. 
Alaska 

Alanka  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867 
(15  SUt.  539),  and  was  granted  territorial 
government  by  the  organic  act  of  1912  (37 
SUt.  512).  The  first  bill  for  Alaskan  sUte- 
hood was  Introduced  in  1916  by  delegate 
James  Wlckersham.  who  was  also  the 
author  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1912.  Opposi- 
tion to  Alaskan  sUtehood  immediately,  and 
for  yean  afterward,  focused  on  several  as- 
pects of  the  territory's  economy  and  geogra- 
phy. It  was  claimed,  for  example,  that  the 
population  of  the  territory  was  too  small  to 
support  sUtehood.  More  Interesting  was  the 
argument  that  Alaska  was  not  contiguous  to 
the  United  SUtes.  Nevertheless,  contiguity 
was  never  a  requirement  for  sUtehood. 
More  telling,  perhaps,  were  argimients  that 
Alaska   possessed    Insufficiently    developed 


resources  snd  that  sUtehood  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  government  in  Alsska. 

By  1946,  many  of  these  argumenU  seem  to 
lack  validity  because  Alaska  had.  during  the 
war  years  1941-1948.  experienced  an  In- 
crease In  population  (civilian  and  military) 
caused  by  the  construction  of  such  things  ss 
roads,  airfields,  and  docks  needed  in  the  war 
effort.  These  ImprovemenU  in  communica- 
tions and  transportation  helped  end  Alas- 
ka's isolation  and  contributed  to  Alasks's 
economic  Improvement. 

The  campaign  for  sUtehood  for  Alaska  re- 
ceived an  added  boost  when  President 
Truman,  in  his  first  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage In  January  1946,  recommended  state- 
hood for  Alaska  "as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that 
thta  ta  the  desire  of  the  people  of  that  great 

Territory."  ,  .,    .. 

In  October  1946.  the  voters  of  Alaska  ap- 
proved statehood  for  the  territory  by  three 
to  two,  or  9,620  to  6.822.  While  not  over- 
whelming, the  vote  nevertheless  encouraged 
the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  E.  U  Bartlett,  to 
Introduce  a  sUtehood  bill.  At  the  same  time, 
the  territorial  legislature  sent  s  memoilsl  to 
Congren  requesting  statehood.  Hearings 
were  held  (the  first  on  any  Alaskan  state- 
hood bUl),  and  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Lands  approved  the 
legislation.  In  1949,  however,  the  measure 
was  blocked  by  tbt  House  Rules  Committee. 
In  1950,  an  yw^u^g  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.  In  1954,  a 
proposal  for  Alaaka-HawaU  sUtehood 
passed  the  Senate,  but  not  the  House. 

ProponenU  of  statehood  did  not  remain 
Idle,  and  in  April  1966  a  SUte  consUtuUon 
was  approved  by  Alaskans.  In  October  1966, 
two  "Senators"  and  a  "RepresenUUve" 
were  elected,  ready  to  asnime  office.*  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  announced  his 
support  for  statehood  In  January  1968,  and 
legislation  to  that  end  was  introduced  and 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congreaa  On  July  7, 
1958  President  Eisenhower  signed  the 
Alssks  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat.  339).  In 
August.  sUtehood  was  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Alaskans  Finally,  on 
January  3, 1969,  Alaska  was  formally  admit- 
ted as  a  State  by  Presidential  proclamation 
(73  Stat.  cl6). 

AriMona 
The  territory  of  Arizona  was  created  on 
February  23, 1863,  from  the  western  part  of 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico  (la  Stat  664). 
In  1891,  the  territorial  leglsUture  of  Arizo- 
na authorised  a  constitutional  convention 
(without  a  congressional  enabling  act).  The 
constitution   produced  by  this  convention 
ebcountered  opposition  in  Congress  when  It 
was  submitted  because  It  declared  sUver  as 
legal  tender.  Many  congressmen  at  this  time 
supported  the  gold  standard.  Nevertheless,  a 
sUtehood  bill  was  introduced  in  1893  by  the 
territoilal  Delegate.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  but  died  In  the  Senate  because. 
as  one  historian  noted,  "Republicans  In  the 
Senate  feared  the  admission  of  a  sUte  that 
obviously  would  be  Democratic  In  politics." ' 
In  1902,  a  sUtehood  bill  for  New  Menoo. 
Oklahoma,    and    Arizona   was    Introduced. 
This  bill  was  opposed  by  Republican  Sena- 
tor Albert  Beveridge  of  minote  who.  after  a 
three-day  visit  to  the  territory,  proposed  In- 
stead the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  a  single  SUte. 

Tills  action  was  protested  by  the  residenu 
of  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Eventual- 
ly, an  amendment  to  the  blU  was  offered 
providing  for  a  referendiun  in  the  two  terri- 
tories on  joint  SUtehood  (34  SUt.  267).  In 
November  1906,  Joint  sUtehood  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Arizonans,  and  each  of  the  two 


territories  pursued  statehood  on  an  individ- 
ual basis. 

In  his  first  annual  mesnge  to  Congrea  in 
December  1909.  President  WUllsm  Howard 
Taft  reoammended  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  separate  States.  At  the 
same  time.  President  Taft  urged  the  territo- 
ries to  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  their  respective  ctmstitutlonsl  con- 
ventions. Congress,  following  Taft's  recom- 
mendation, enacted  an  enaWing  act  for  Ari- 
zona on  June  M,  1910  (36  Stat  567). 

The  Arizona  constitutional  convention  fin- 
ished Its  work  on  December  10,  1910,  and 
submitted  the  documoit  for  popular  ap- 
proval <m  February  9, 1911.  Arizona's  consti- 
tution included  provisions  for  such  features 
as  initiative,  referendiun.  and  recall  of 
public  officials.  The  constitution  was  «>- 
proved  by  the  people  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. In  August.  Congress  passed  s  Joint 
resolution  admitting  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

President  Taft,  however,  vetoed  the  bill 
because  he  objected  to  the  section  of  the  Ar- 
izona constitution  concerning  the  recall  of 
Judges.  On  August  21,  1911.  Congress  passed 
another  Joint  resolution  admitting  Arizona 
but  requiring  the  territory  to  exempt  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  from  recaU  (37  SUt. 
39).  Thta  was  done,  and  on  February  12, 
1912.  President  Taft  declared  sUtohood  for 
Arizona  by  Presidential  proclamaUcm  (87 
Stat.  1738). 

At  the  first  SUte  election  af tor  sUtohood. 
the  people  of  Arizona  voted  to  reinsUto  a 
recall  of  Judges  provision  to  their  constitu- 
tion. 

ilrjbansos 


Arksnsss  was  organized  as  a  territory  on 
March  2,  1819  (3  SUt.  493)  from  part  of  Mta- 
soiul  territory,  wlilch  In  tum.  luwl  been 
formed  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (8 
SUt.  200). 

Arkansas's  efforU  to  acquire  sUtohood 
were  Initially  hampered  by  Internal  regional 
social,  political,  and  economic  schisms.  The 
southeastern  part  of  the  territory,  for  ex- 
ample, consisted  predomlnantiy  of  slave- 
holding  cotton  planters.  The  northwestern 
part  of  the  territory,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
made  up  of  small  fanners  (predominantly 
non-alaveholding)  growing  a  variety  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  Intereste  of  both  sec- 
tions, therefore,  did  not  generally  coincide 
on  a  number  of  Issues,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  sUtehood. 

In  1831,  Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  the  territorial 
Delegate,  suggested  delaying  sUtehood  be- 
cause of  the  increased  taxation  which  he 
felt  would  be  necessary  after  statehood. 
Two  years  later,  however,  with  the  increase 
of  pro-Jackson  sentiment  in  the  territory, 
and  with  the  move  by  Michigan  for  sUte- 
hood, Sevier  and  other  DemocraU  changed 
course  and  began  to  push  for  sUtehood. 
Considering  Michigan's  application  for  ad- 
mission as  a  free  sUte,  Sevier  sUted: 
"Should  she  go  Into  the  Union  as  such,  the 
happy  balance  of  political  power  now  exist- 
ing In  the  Senate,  will  be  destroyed,  unless  a 
slave  sUte  go  In  with  her."  ■ 

In  Washington,  Sevier's  efforts  to  obtain 
an  fnnMing  »ct  for  the  territory  proved  un- 
availing because  of  the  opposition  of  aboli- 
tionist Whigs.  Arkansas  sUtehoodera  there- 
fore decided  to  hold  a  constitution  conven- 
tion without  congressional  authorization. 
Thta  was  done  in  January  1836,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  a  constitution  was  on  ito 
way  to  Washington  in  time  to  have  sUte- 
hood for  Arkansss  considered  at  the  same 
time  as  sUtehood  for  Michigan. 


In  the  Senate,  ttiere  was  little  opposition 
to  the  admlsBioD  of  Arkansas  as  a  slave 
State,  and  Uie  measure  pasMd  the  Senate 
on  April  4,  1836.  In  the  House,  however, 
antt-Jaeksoniaiw.  led  by  John  Quincy 
AftMM,  engaged  in  8tr3ng  oppositioa  to  Ar- 
>^srMsn  statehood.  Flitally,  on  June  12,  ad- 
mtarinn  MIls  for  Michigan  and  Arkansas 
were  passed  by  the  House.  President 
Andrew  JaAson  signed  the  measure  admitr 
t.<T«g  Arkansas  into  the  Union  on  June  15, 
1836  (5  Stat  50). 

Califomia 
California  was  part  of  the  area  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Mexico  In  the  Treaty 
of  Ouadahipe  Hidalgo  In  1848  (9  Stat  932). 
CoDgtesi,  however,  made  no  provisions  for  a 
civa  territorial  govenwient  In  c:alifomia, 
and  the  area  was,  for  s  time,  governed  by 
the  American  Army. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Califomia  In  1848 
resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  mass  migra- 
tions in  American  history  (the  "Forty- 
niners").  The  iwpulatlan  soon  reached  a 
stage  where  Presidoit  Zachary  Taylor 
found  It  expedient  to  suggest  that  Califor- 
nia become  a  State.  At  the  same  time,  Cali- 
fomlans  were  demanding  a  more  effective 
government  Congress  had  lieen  slow  to  act 
so  the  military  governor.  Brigadier  Oeneral 
Bennet  RUey,  called  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Monterey  In  Septem- 
ber 1849  and  drafted  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slavery.  This  constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people  of  California  on  November  13, 
1849.  On  the  same  day,  the  people  elected  a 
full  slate  of  government  officials.  Including 
two  "Representatives."  At  the  first  session 
of  the  Califomia  State  legislature,  two 
United  States  "Senators"  were  sppolnted. 
On  December  20,  1849.  the  military  gover- 
nor resigned.  California,  in  effect,  had  pro- 
claimed Itself  a  SUte.  In  so  doing,  Califor- 
nia foUowed  the  precedent  established  by 
Tennessee  In  1796. 

In  his  annual  message  to  (Congress  on  De- 
cember 4,  1849,  President  Taylor  recom- 
mended the  Immediate  admission  of  Califor- 
nia. There  were,  at  thta  time,  fUteen  sUve 
States  and  fifteen  free  SUtes.  Southerners 
in  Congress  Immediately  protested  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  free  State,  and  a  long  and 
vehement  debate  ensued.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate.  Senator  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentudty,  on  January  39, 1850,  pro- 
posed a  series  of  resolutions  to  settie  the 
differences  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  "The  resolutions  called  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  SUte,  the  orga- 
nization of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  as  territo- 
ries without  any  mention  of  slavery,  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  and  more  effective  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  the  aboUUon  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment M"""'"?  the  Texas  national  debt. 

Clay's  proposals  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  five  Isws  between  September  9  and  Sep- 
tember 20,  1850,  known  collectively  as  the 
"Compromise  of  1850."  The  first  of  these. 
on  September  9,  admitted  California  as  free 
SUte  (9  SUt.  452).">  Subsequent  legislation 
established  a  territorial  government  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  with  no  mention  of  slavery, 
amended  the  fugitive  slave  law.  abolished 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  adjusted  the  boundary  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  without  mention  of  slavery. 


Colorado 
Colorado  was  organized  as  a  territory  on 
February  28, 1861  (12  Stat.  172). 
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In  1868.  dlacovery  of  rold  in  what  ia  now 
Colorado  resulted  In  •  niah  of  aetUen  into 
the  region.  The  next  year.  In  a  move  for 
self-ffovemment  typical  of  several  other 
frontier  settlementa  In  American  history, 
the  residenU  of  the  area  created  Jefferson 
Territory.  •  an  unofficial  pollUcal  entity.  In 
September  1850.  these  residents  voted  on 
the  question  whether  to  seek  territorial 
sUtus  or  statehood.  SUtehood  was  rejected 
by  a  close  margin  because  many  felt  that 
the  region  was  not  ready  for  elevation  to 
•Utehood.  Two  years  later,  in  18«1,  Colora- 
do was  organized  as  a  territory  including 
those  lands  which  make  up  its  pi«aent 
boundaries,  that  is.  parts  of  the  territories 
of  Utah.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  New 
Mexico.  "Jefferson  Territory."  of  course, 
came  to  an  end  when  the  territory  of  Colo- 
rado was  created. 

In  1803.  the  territorial  Delegate  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  statehood.  This  bill  died  in 
oommittee,  but  CongrcH  did  enact,  on 
March  21.  1864.  an  >n«hHng  act  for  Colora- 
do (13  Stat  32).  In  aocotdanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  called.  The  constltuUon  drafted  by 
this  convention,  however,  was  rejected  by 
the  people  of  the  territory  in  September 
1884.  Advocates  of  statehood,  aiwimlng  the 
enabling  act  of  1884  to  be  stBl  in  force, 
called  another  convention  in  1885.  and  In 
September  of  that  year  succeeded  in  gaining 
popular  approval  of  the  constitution.  The 
subsequent  State"  officials  and  "Senators" 
were,  however,  rejected  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  on  the  grounds  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act. 
Congress,  nevertheless  proceeded  to  pass  a 
statehood  measure  for  Colorado.  On  May 
15.  1888.  President  Johnson  vetoed  this 
measure  because  he  believed  the  poptilatlon 
of  the  territory  Insufficient  to  support  a 
SUte  government  and  because  the  vote  for 
statehood  In  the  territory  was  too  small. 

Statehoodera  were  successftil  in  having  a 
bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1887.  but  this  too 
was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson  for  the 
same  reasons.  President  Johnson  added, 
however,  two  new  reasons  for  his  veto:  a  ter- 
ritorial law  which  excluded  blacks  and  mu- 
lattoes  from  voting,  and  a  protest  against 
statehood  submitted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  territory. 

In  the  decade  after  organization,  the  terri- 
tory of  Colorado  had  Governors  who  were 
anti-statehood  and  who  were  Instrumental 
in  forming  public  opinion  against  statehood. 
By  1870.  however,  much  had  changed. 
Three  factors  now  served  to  spur  a  new 
influx  of  setUers:  the  end  of  the  CivU  War. 
the  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  railroads.  In  1873.  Gover- 
nor Samuel  H.  Elbert  led  the  sUtehood 
struggle  and  petitioned  Congress  for  a  new 
enabling  act.  Governor  Elbert  was  support- 
ed by  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  in  December  1873. 
recommended  admission  of  Colorado  as  a 
State. 

On  March  3,  1875,  a  new  enabling  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  ( 18  SUt.  474).  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  a  constitutional  convention 
met  at  Denver.  The  document  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory in  July  1876,  and  on  August  1,  1876. 
Colorado  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
Presidential  proclamation  ( 19  Stat.  865).  ■  ■ 

The  admission  of  Colorado  In  1876  Is  con- 
sidered by  some  historians  to  be  a  case  of 
political  expediency.  The  Democrau  in  Con- 
gress generally  opposed  statehood  for  Colo- 
rado because  they  foresaw,  correctly,  an- 
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other  Republican  State.  The  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  1875  "felt  the  need 
for  Colorado's  electoral  vote  as  Its  leaders 
reaUzed  that  the  contest  of  1878  was  going 
to  be  close."  ■• 

FlorUla 
Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Spain  in  the  Admas-Onls  Treaty  of  1810  (8 
Stat  253),  and  was  organized  as  a  territory 
on  March  30.  1832  (3  SUt  684). 

Settlement  and  development  of  norida 
was  Initially  hampered  by  a  aeries  of  wan 
with  the  Seminole  Indians  (1835-1843). 
Moreover,  any  political  development  of  the 
territory  was  hindered  by  regional  differ- 
ences: West  PIrida  was  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  annexaUon  to  Alabama;  Middle  Florida 
favored  sUtehood;  and  East  Florida  was  op- 
posed to  both  ideas. 

By  1837,  however,  a  referendum  held  by 
the  territorial  legislature  showed  a  majority 
of  the  populace  in  favor  of  statehood.  A 
constitutional  convention  was  aooordlngly 
held  in  December  1838.  and  a  constitution 
was  adopted  in  January  1830.  This  constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  September  1830. 

No  substantive  action  was  taken  on  state- 
hood for  Florida  until  1845,  when,  following 
the  custom  of  admitting  free  SUtes  and 
slave  SUtes  in  pain,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
for  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa. 
There  was  no  enabling  act  for  either  terri- 
tory. In  February  1845,  the  House  passed 
this  bill.  In  the  Senate,  some  objections 
were  made  concerning  clauses  In  the  Florida 
constitution  which  prohibited  emancipation 
and  the  emigration  of  free  blacks  and  mu- 
lattoea  Into  the  SUte.  An  amendment  was 
proposed  deleting  these  clauses,  but  it  was 
defeated  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  1,  1845.  The  measure  ad- 
mitting Florida  into  the  Union  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  March  3,  1845  (5  SUt 
742). 

Hawaii 

Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  SUtes 
by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  in  1808  (30 
Stat  750).  and  was  made  an  Incorporated 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1000  (31 
SUt  141).  As  early  as  1003,  the  territorial 
leglaUture  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
statehood.  In  1038,  a  congressional  investi- 
gation reported  that  Hawaii  fulfilled  all  the 
requlremenU  necessary  for  sUtehood.  and 
in  1040  a  plebiscite  in  the  islands  showed 
the  people  supported  sUtehood  by  a  margin 
of  two  to  one. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  SUtes  Into 
world  War  n  in  1041  brought  a  temporary 
halt  to  the  sUtehood  drive,  and  It  was  not 
until  1046  that  any  legislative  activity  was 
taken  by  Congress  (although  there  had 
been  numerous  hearings  and  investigations). 
In  that  year,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Territories  Committee  urged  consideration 
of  Hawaiian  statehood  legislation. 

Numerous  argumenU  against  the  admis- 
sion of  HawaU  as  a  SUte  were  advanced, 
however.  There  was,  for  example,  the  old 
argument  against  adding  noncontiguous  ter- 
ritory. The  racial  composition  of  the  islands, 
mostiy  Japanese  and  Chinese,  worried 
othera.  After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1041,  this  argument  was  especially  strong, 
as  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  was  suspect. 
This  opposition  was  dispelled  only  after  the 
war,  during  which  the  443nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team  and  the  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
taUon.  composed  of  Nisei  (Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry),  became  two  of  the  most 
decorated  uniU  in  the  American  Army.  A 
third  argument  against  statehood  was  the 
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alleged  Communist  influence  In  Hawaii,  es- 
pecially in  the  IntemaUraial  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehouse  Union  (ILWU).'* 

In  any  event  the  House  in  1047  paaaed 
legislation  providing  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  but  the  Senate  killed  the  measure. 
As  happened  before  in  American  history, 
statehood  for  a  territory  "had  become  a  po- 
litical footbaU.  Since  HawaU  was  predomJ- 
nanUy  Republican.  thcDemocraU  refused 
to  vote  for  iU  admission  unleaa  Alaska,  a 
Democratic  stronghold,  was  granted  state- 
hood also."  ■* 

After  Alaska  became  a  State,  Hawaii's 
prospecU  Improved.  On  March  12,  1060, 
C<»igrass  passed  the  Hawaiian  sUtehood 
bill  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  meas- 
ure on  Blarch  18  (73  SUt  4),  and  on  June 
27,  04  percent  of  Hawaii's  registered  voten 
approved  statehood.  On  August  21,  1060, 
President  Elsenhower  proclaimed  Hawaii  a 
State  (73  Stat.  c74). 

Idaho 

Idaho  was  organized  as  a  territory  on 
March  3,  1863  (12  Stat  808).  The  subse- 
quent creation  of  the  territories  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Mcmtana  out  of  the  area  compris- 
ing the  original  Idaho  Territory  reduced  the 
area  of  Idaho  Territory  to  iU  present  size. 

FOr  many  years,  Idaho  had  a  small  popu- 
lation, and  sentiment  for  statehood  was 
slow  in  gaining  approvaL  The  coming  of  the 
railroads  and  the  resultant  influx  of  settien 
changed  this  situation. 

In  February  1880,  Congress  enacted  an  en- 
abling act  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Washington.  Montana  (the  so<aUed  "Omni- 
bus" SUtes).'*  This  action  spurred  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  to  take  the  initiative  and  call 
a  constitutional  convention.  A  constitution 
was  drafted  and  was  approved  by  the  people 
in  November  1880. 

Idaho's  admission,  however,  encountered 
some  opposition  in  Congress  because  It  was 
alleged  that  the  territory  had  Insufficient 
population  to  support  a  SUte  government 
Moreover,  some  objected  to  the  irregularity 
of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  with- 
out congressional  authorization  (there  was 
no  enabling  act),  and  othen  objected  to  a 
provision  in  the  proposed  constitution 
which  disfranchised  men  for  their  religious 
beliefs  (Mormons  who  practiced  polygamy 
were  denied  suffrage).  Finally,  opponente 
also  faulted  the  apportionment  of  the  legis- 
lative districU  as  unfair.  In  other  reqiecU, 
Idaho's  constitution  was  considered  progns- 
uiMt  as  it  established  labor  arbitration 
boards,  an  eight- hour  day  on  public  works, 
sUte  control  of  various  water  projecU,  and 
prohibited  child  labor  in  mines." 

Eventually,  the  constitution  was  approved 
by  the  House  in  April,  and  by  the  Senate  In 
July,  1800,  and  on  July  3,  President  Benja- 
min Harrison  signed  the  admission  bill  (26 
SUt  216). 

lUinoit 

Originally  part  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  nilnlos  was  created 
from  part  of  Indiana  Territory  and  was  or- 
ganized on  February  3,  1809  (3  SUt.  514). 

After  the  War  of  1813.  land  cessions  by 
the  Indians  helped  make  the  territory  of  Il- 
linois attractive  to  aettiers,  especially  from 
nearby  Southern  SUtes.  The  sUtehood 
movement  grew  slowly,  and  early  petitions 
for  SUtehood  were  Ignored  by  Congress.  On 
January  18,  1818,  however,  the  territorial 
delegate.  Nathaniel  Pope,  presented  a  me- 
morial from  the  Illinois  legislature  request- 
ing admission  Into  the  Union. 

An  enabling  bOl-authartalng  a  SUte  con- 
stitution was  Introduced  in  Congress.  This 
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measure  encountered  some  opposition  In 
the  Senate,  however,  which  expressed 
doubU  about  the  size  of  the  populatkm  of 
the  territory,  and  about  a  provlskn  in  the 
enabling  bill  which  set  sslde  a  percentage  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  lands 
in  Illinois  for  education  in  the  new  State. 
Nevertheless,  an  enabling  act  was  passed  on 
April  18.  1818  (3  Stat  428).  Congreas  made 
it  clear  in  the  enabling  act  that  Illinois 
would  not  be  admitted  with  leas  than  40.000 
tnhabitanU.  The  Illinois  legislature  was 
therefore  required  to  oondtict  a  oensus." 

A  constitutional  convention  met  in  Illinois 
in  August,  and  a  ocmstitutlon  for  the  new 
SUte  was  submitted  to  Congreas  in  Novem- 
ber. On  November  23,  the  consUtuUcm  was 
debated  in  the  House,  where  oppcments— 
Representatives  from  the  New  England 
States,  New  Yoi*.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania—questioned provisions  In  the  nUnols 
constitution  regarding  slavery.  (The  Illinois 
constitution  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  sUtus  quo  regarding  alaves  and  in- 
dentured aervanU)  Provisions  were  made 
for  gradual  emancipation  and  further  Intro- 
duction of  slavery  was  prohibited.  Eventual- 
ly, the  House  approved  the  admission  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Senate  approved  on  Deoembpr  1, 
and  President  James  Mmroe  signed  the  ad- 
mission act  on  December  3,  1818  (3  Stat. 
586). 

Indiana 
Indiana  was  part  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  Ohio  River  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1783  (8  Stat  80).  In  1800.  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  (2  Stat  68),  and  the  territo- 
ries of  Ohio  and  Indiana  created,  the  latter 
consisting  of  present  areas  of  Wisconsin, 
wtfhtgmn,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  lAter  divi- 
sions reduced  Indiana  Territory  to  approxi- 
mately ita  present  size.  The  division  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  largely  the  work  of 
William  Henry  Hazrlson,  Delegate  from  the 
territory  and  the  first  Governor  of  Indiana 
Territory. 

In  1811,  the  Indiana  territorial  legislature 
sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  requesting 
sUtehood.  The  next  year,  Ctongreas  pro- 
posed an  fna>'""g  act  for  Indiana  when  the 
population  of  the  territory  reached  35,000. 
The  War  of  1812,  however,  poe^wned  any 
further  action  by  either  Congress  or  the  in- 
habltanto  of  the  territory,  who  were  preoc- 
cupied with  Indian  problems.  After  the  war, 
and  with  the  Indian  problem  settied.  Indi- 
ana experienced  a  wave  of  setUen  into  the 
territory.  In  1816,  a  census  revealed  that  the 
population  of  the  territory  was  83,807.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  December  of  1815  the  territori- 
al legislature  petitioned  Congress  for  admis- 
sion as  a  SUte.  On  January  5,  1816,  Jona- 
than Jennings,  the  territorial  Delegate,  In- 
troduced a  bill  for  an  enabling  act  for  the 
territory  of  Indiana.  This  was  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  territory  was  authorized 
to  form  a  constitution  and  a  SUte  govern- 
ment (3  SUt  280).  A  constitution  was  draft- 
ed by  the  territory  in  July  1816,  and  was 
sent  to  Congress  where  sUtehood  for  Indi- 
ana encountered  no  opposition.  Indiana  was 
admitted  as  a  SUte  on  December  11, 1816  (3 
SUt.  300). 

loioa 
Iowa  was  organized  as  a  territory  from  a 
portion  of  Wisconsin  Territory  on  June  12, 
1838  (5  SUt  236). 

SUtehood  was  proposed  by  the  first  two 
territorial  Governors  but  was  rejected  by 
the  people  of  the  territory  (1840,  1842).  By 
1844,  however,  the  territory  had  grown  In 
population  and  sentiment  for  sUtehood  had 


increased.  In  October  of  that  year,  a  oonsti- 
tutioD  was  drafted  and  aent  to  Washington 
where  a  statehood  bUl  for  the  admission  of 
Iowa  and  Florida  was  introduced.  Free  state 
advocates  In  Congreas  managed  to  have  the 
slw  of  Iowa  Territory  reduced.  The  act  of 
admlaaitm.  therefore,  contained  a  provisltm 
requiring  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  the  new  bounderies  (5  Stat  742, 
March  3. 1846). 

On  two  occasions  in  1846,  the  people  of 
Iowa  Territory  rejected  the  new  boundaries. 
A  second  constitutional  convention  was  held 
In  May  1846,  during  which  the  present 
boundaries  were  drawn.  In  the  meantime, 
on  August  4,  1848,  Congress  accepted  new 
boundaries  proposed  by  the  territorial  Dele- 
gate (0  Stat  62).  which  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  convention,  and  on  December 
28.  1846.  Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
(0  Stat.  117). 

Before  admlHlon.  Iowa  had  elected  a  Gov- 
ernor and  two  "Representatives"  to  Con- 
gress (October  1846).  Iowa  is  thus  consid- 
ered a  "Tamessee  Plan"  SUte.  Party  divi- 
sions In  the  Iowa  legislature  prevented  the 
election  of  Senatore  until  1848. 
JTansat 


In  January  1864,  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  C^ommlt- 
tee  on  Territories,  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
territoriea.  A  key  feature  of  this  blU  was  the 
provision  that  "popular  sovereignty"  should 
prevalL  In  other  words,  the  people  of  the 
territories  should  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  should  be  permitted  or  not 
thus  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1830,  one  provision  of  which  banned  slavery 
in  territories  north  of  36  degrees  30  min- 
utes. (See  p.  30). 

Douglas'  bill  passed  after  three  months  of 
bitter  debate  (10  SUt.  277).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  lengthy  conflict  during  which 
Kansas  endured  a  particularly  nasty  civil 
war  ("Bleeding  Kansas")  as  both  North  and 
South  sent  settien  to  the  territory  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  majority.  Separate  legis- 
latures were  soon  formed,  and  rival  consti- 
tutions were  submitted  to  Congress,  itself 
the  scene  of  several  violent  episodes  arising 
from  debates  on  the  "Kansas  Question."  In- 
dicative of  this  turmoil  In  Kansas  is  the 
simmiary  of  one  historian: 

•In  seven  yean  six  govemon  and  five- 
acting  govemon  came  and  went,  the  Terri- 
torial capital  was  moved  about  like  a  chess- 
man,  and  three  SUte  constitutions  were 
written  and  rejected.  Martial  law  prevaUed 
intermittently,  and  Free  SUte  leaden  were 
indicted  and  Imprisoned  for  high  treason."** 
By  1860,  the  Free  State  Party  was  in  the 
majority,  and  a  proposal  to  call  another  con- 
stitutional convention  was  approved.  This 
convention,  held  at  Wyandotte  In  July,  pro- 
duced a  constitution  for  a  free  SUte,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  territory 
on  October  4.  In  December,  "SUte"  offlcen, 
a  "State"  legidature,  and  a  "RepresenU- 
tive"  to  Congress  were  elected.  Senators, 
however,    were    not    selected    until    after 
Kansas  became  a  SUte.  Thus.  Kansas  is 
classified  as  a  "Tennessee  Plan"  SUte.  A  bill 
for  admission  was  submitted  in  Congress, 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
January  1861,  and  was  signed  by  President 
James  Buchanan  on  January  20.  1861  (12 
SUt  126).>* 

Kentucky 

Kentucky,  part  of  the  original  area  of  the 

SUte  of  Virginia,  became  a  county  of  that 

SUte  in  1776,  foUowtng  a  request  for  that 

action  by  a  group  of  setUen  who  desired 


protection  from  the  Indians  and  reoognition 
by  Virginia.  In  1776.  the  area  known  as  Ken- 
tucky was  frontta-  land.  Inhabited  by  few 
settien  In  widely  scattered  settiements. 
After  the  American  Revoluticm.  Kentucky 
experienced  a  ruah  of  settien  from  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  Mary- 
land. It  was  not  long  before  these  settlers, 
chafed  by  rules  and  regulations  which  they 
believed  were  unsuitable  to  a  frontier  envi- 
ronment and  which  were  enacted  by  a  far- 
away legialature  considered  to  be  largely  vn- 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  frontiersmen, 
began  to  develop  separatist  sentimenU  Be- 
tween 1784  and  1701.  nine  conventions  were 
held  In  Kentucky  to  consider  various  politi- 
cal altemativea.  The  Virginia  legislature  re- 
sponded to  these  actions  by  proposing  four 
successive  acts  of  separation. 

Nothing  came  of  these  proposals  until  the 
fourth  act  of  separation  in  December  1780. 
when  Virginia  removed  most  of  the  condi- 
tions objected  to  by  the  Kentuddans  and 
consented  to  the  creation  of  a  new  SUte. 
Virginia  did  require,  however,  that  Ken- 
tucky share  the  expenses  of  the  1780  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians.  These  conditions 
were  accepted  in  a  ninth  convention  (July 
1700)  held  in  Kentucky.  This  convention 
*i«n  petitioned  Congress  for  admission  as  a 
State  and  called  for  a  meeting  in  April  1703 
to  draft  a  constitution. 

In  ^bruary  1791,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Presidert  Washington.  Kentucky  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  (1  SUt.  180)  effective  June 
1.  1702.  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky,  the  first  SUte  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  was  one  of  four  areas 
(Vermont  Maine,  and  West  Virginia  were 
the  othen)  formed  from  parts  of  other 
States,  and  admitted  as  separate  entities  by 
simple  acU  of  admission. 


Louitiana 

Ijouislana  was  organized  from  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  as  the  Territory  of  Orle- 
ans on  March  26,  1804  (2  SUt.  283). 

As  early  as  December  1804.  the  polyglot 
population  of  the  territory  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  admission  as  a  SUte.  By  1810,  the 
population  of  the  territory  was  76,556,  and 
in  1811,  despite  the  objections  of  the  Gover- 
nor, William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  beUeved 
that  the  territory  was  not  ready  for  sUte- 
hood, an  fn<t*'""g  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  territory  (2  Stat  641).  In  No- 
vember 1811,  a  constitutional  convention 
was  held  In  New  Orleans. 

SUtehood  for  Louisiana  encountered 
some  opposition  in  C^ongress  as  some  mem- 
ben  distructed  the  aUeglance  of  the  "for- 
eign" element  (the  majority  of  tnhabitanU 
were  French)  in  the  territory.  Othen 
argued  against  admission  on  the  grounds 
that  the  territory  had  never  been  part  of 
the  original  United  SUtes.  As  one  historian 
noted: 

The  XJS.  Congress  had  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  in  the  proposed  new  SUte  of  Ix)ul«lana. 
with  Its  Creoles,  Acadlana.  Canary  Islanders. 
Spaniards.  Germans  and  Dominicans,  a 
great  majority  of  the  population  could  not 
q>eak  a  coherent  English  senUnce.  Con- 
gress overlooked  this  detail  and  made  Lou- 
isiana a  sUte  in  1812.  The  terms  of  sUte- 
hood gave  striking  evidence  of  the  Oeoles' 
tenacity.  Loulslarm  came  Into  the  Union 
trailing  the  French  judicial  system,  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  remains  the  basis  of 
Louisiana  law  to  the  present  day.'* 

Eventually,  an  act  of  admission  for  Louisi- 
ana was  passed  on  AprU  8,  1812  (3  Stat.  701). 
to  become  effective  April  30,  1812. 
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Maine 


Before  admlaslon  Into  the  Union.  Maine 
had  been  •  District  of  Maasachuaetta.  Real- 
dents  of  the  area,  however,  were  diantisfled 
with  thla  arrancement,  and  during  the  War 
of  1812.  Intensified  separatist  movements, 
which  had  been  present  since  the  end  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Finally.  In  1830.  Maa- 
sachusetts  consented  to  the  separation  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  State. 

Maine's  request  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  however,  became  entangled  In  the 
debate  over  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Ala- 
bama had  been  admitted  Into  the  Union  In 
1819,  and  admission  of  Missouri  would  upaet 
the  prevailing  balance  between  North  and 
South  In  the  Senate.  Eventually,  a  compro- 
mise (Missouri  Compromise  of  1820)  was 
reached  whereby  Missouri  would  be  idmit- 
ted  as  a  slave  SUte  and  Maine  as  a  free 
State.  (See  p.  30)  Congress  declared  Maine  a 
SUte,  effective  >4arch  IS,  1820.  by  an  act 
approved  on  March  3,  1820  (3  Stat.  544). 
iticHioan 
Michigan  waa  organized  as  a  territory  on 
January  11.  1805  (2  SUt.  309). 

No  significant  move  for  sUtehood  oc- 
curred until  1833  wben  the  territory  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  authority  to  form  a 
SUte  government  Congress  rejected  the  pe- 
tition in  1984.  largely  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Ohio  delegaUon.  At  this  time, 
Ohio  and  Michigan  were  In  dispute  over  an 
area  of  land  known  as  the  "Toledo  strip." 

In  1835.  statehood  advocates  in  the  terri- 
tory, realising  that  the  territory  had  more 
than  the  populaUon  specified  In  the  North- 
west Ordinance  for  admission  of  a  territory 
to  statehood,  and  knowing  of  the  objections 
In  Congress  to  sUtehood.  decided  to  foUow 
the  example  of  Tennessee  in  1794  (see  page 
J)." 

Accordingly,  a  constitutional  convention 
was  called  (May-June)  in  Michigan.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1835.  the  constltuUon  was  ratified 
by  the  people  of  the  territory.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  elected  a  Oovemor.  a  SUte 
legislature,  and  a  "Represenutlve"  to  the 
United  SUtes  Congress.  At  the  first  session 
of  the  SUte  Legislature,  two  "Senators" 
were  elcected.  Congress  was  thus  presented 
with  a  de  facto  SUte  government. 

This  action  was  denounced  by  some  in 
Congress.  SUtehood  for  Michigan  was  again 
opposed  by  the  Ohio  delegaUon.  together 
with  Southern  members  who  objected  to 
the  admission  of  a  free  SUte,  which  Michi- 
gan would  be  under  the  terms  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787.  (See  note  32,  p.  39). 
Slavery  was  prohibited  by  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  in  SUtes  formed  from  the  North- 
west Territory. 

Eventually  a  compromise  was  reached.  Ar- 
kansas, which  had  applied  for  admission  at 
the  same  time,  would  be  admitted  as  a  slave 
SUte,  and  Michigan  would  be  admitted  as  a 
free  SUte.  Michigan's  admission,  however, 
was  contingent  on  the  recognition  of  Ohio's 
claim  to  the  "Toledo  strip"  (6  SUt.  49.  June 
16.  1836) 

In  September  1836.  a  Michigan  convention 
("Convention  of  Assent"),  met  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  refused  acceptance  of  this  condition 
(set  by  Congress)  for  admission.  Statehood 
Democrats  therefore  called  a  new  cmiven- 
tlon.  from  which  most  Whigs  abstained, 
which  accepted  the  conditions  of  admission 
on  December  15.  1838.  Michigan  was  there- 
upon admitted  as  a  SUte  on  January  26, 
1837  (5  SUt.  144).  As  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  "Toledo  strip. "  Michigan  was 
given  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which  had  been 
part  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 


Minnetota 

MinneaoU  Territory  was  created  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  portions  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  The  territory  was  orga- 
niaed  on  March  3,  1849  (9  SUt.  403). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Sioux  treaties 
in  February  1853.  the  territory  experlei>ced 
a  land  boom  as  settlers  from  other  areas 
and  ImmlgranU  from  Northern  Europe 
poured  Into  the  new  lands.  By  1857,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  was  150.07. 

In  February  1857,  the  territorial  Delegate, 
Henry  M.  Rice,  succeeded  In  g* Jwtng  passage 
^I  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  territory 
Wform  a  oonsUtution  (11  Stat  166).  A  con- 
stitution was  drafted  In  July,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  voters  of  the  territory  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  At  the  same  time,  assuming  that 
statehood  would  soon  be  granted,  the  Mln- 
neaotans  proceeded  to  elect  a  Oovemor. 
other  "SUte"  offletals,  and  three  United 
SUtes  "RepreaenUtlvea."  On  December  2, 
1857.  this  ""State"  legislature  met  and  on 
December  19.  elected  two  United  SUtea 
""Senators."  " 

In  1858,  however,  statehood  for  MinneaoU 
encountered  considerable  opposition  in  Con- 
gress. Some  members  objected  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  MinneaoU  constitution  extend- 
ing suffrage  to  aliens  and  Indians  who  had 
"'adopted  the  customs  and  hablU  of  dvlllxa- 
tlon."  Other  members  questioned  the  validi- 
ty of  creating  a  sixth  SUte  from  the  North- 
west Territory  when  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  specified  that  no  more  than 
five  SUtes  were  to  be  created.  The  question 
of  how  many  RepresenUtlves  should  be  ac- 
corded MinneaoU  was  dlsoisaed  in  the 
Senate  for  several  days.  Eventually,  two 
RepreaenUUvea  were  aUowed.  The  Senate 
also  debated  at  length  the  "Irregular"  pro- 
ceedings in  forming  the  constitution  and 
questioned  the  legitimacy  of  the  "SUte " 
government.  Complicating  the  admission  of 
MlnnesoU  was  the  disciission  at  the  same 
time  of  admitting  Kansas  under  the  prt>- 
slavery  Lecompton  constitution." 

Despite  these  objections.  BClnneaoU  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  May  11, 1858  (11 
SUt.  258). 

Miuiuippi 

Mississippi  was  organised  as  a  territory  on 
April  7,  1798  (1  Stat  549)  from  lands  ceded 
to  the  United  SUtes  by  Sp^ln  in  1795.  Sub- 
sequent annexations  and  cessions  of  lands 
(Georgia,  Spain,  and  Indian  tribes)  enlarged 
the  territory  to  the  present  area  of  Alabama 
and  IClsslsslppL  The  eastern  part  of  Mlasls- 
alppl  territory  became  the  SUte  of  Alabama 
In  1819. 

As  early  as  1810  efforU  were  made  by  the 
territorial  Delegate.  George  Polndexter,  to 
have  Mississippi  admitted  as  a  SUte.  Theae 
efforts  met  with  Uttle  success,  however,  be- 
cause Congress  doubted  whether  the  terri- 
tory had  sufficient  population.  Objections 
were  also  raised  concerning  the  size  of  the 
proposed  SUte.  Before  Its  division.  Missis- 
sippi territory  was  double  the  slse  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  War  of  1812  brought  a  halt  to  theae 
efforts.  With  the  end  of  the  war  In  1815,  the 
suppression  of  an  Indian  uprising,  and  the 
arrival  of  new  settlers,  the  statehood  drive 
was  renewed.  Again  opposition  rose  concern- 
ing the  size  of  the  new  SUte.  This  problem 
was  solved  in  1817  by  the  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  not  only  removed  an  objection 
to  sUtehood,  but  also  restored,  when  MImIs- 
sippi  was  admitted  as  a  SUte,  the  balance  in 
the  Senate  between  North  and  South. 

On  March  1,  1817,  an  enabling  act  for  BCls- 
slssippl  was  signed  by  President  James 
Madison  (3  SUt.  348).  A  constltuUonal  con- 
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ventlon  was  held  in  the  territory  in  July, 
and  on  August  15.  a  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. The  constitution  of  Mississippi  was  then 
sent  to  Oongreas.  which  accepted  the  docu- 
ment as  republican  and  In  conformance 
with  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  On  December 
10,  1817.  President  Madison  signed  the 
measure  admitting  Mississippi  Into  the 
Union  (3  SUt  472). 

JfissoaH 
Missouri  was  organised  as  a  territory  from 
part  of  the  original  Louisiana  Purchase  on 
June  4,  1812  (2  SUt  743). 

From  1802  to  1819,  a  delicate  balance  had 
been  maintained  between  the  North  aiul  the 
South  by  the  alternate  admission  of  slave 
and  free  SUtes.  This  tadt  arrangement  re- 
sulted, with  the  admission  of  Alabama  In 
1819,  In  eleven  of  each.  The  State  balance  In 
the  Senate  was.  of  course,  even.  In  the 
House,  however,  the  sUve  Statea.  even  with 
the  three-fifths  ratio  (according  to  the  con- 
stitutional provlsioas  then  In  effect.  Article 
I,  SectkMi  3,  three-fifths  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion were  counted  In  apportiontng  Repre- 
senUtlves), had  only  81  votes  as  opposed  to 
105  votes  held  by  the  tree  Statea.  Moreover, 
the  p(K>ulatlon  of  the  North  was  gitmlng  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  South,  therefore,  looked 
to  the  Senate  to  preserve  the  sectional  bal- 
ance. 

This  balance  was  threatened  In  1819. 
when  Missouri  applied  for  admission.  An 
amendment  to  the  Missouri  »n»hni>g  legiala- 
tion  prohibiting  slavery  In  Missouri  (Intrtv 
duced  by  Representative  James  TsUmadge 
of  New  York)  was  passed  by  the  Hoxise  but 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  In  the  m«»T»tiTne. 
Maine  had  formed  a  constitution  and  ?nnl 
requested  admission  as  a  free  State.  The 
Senate  Joined  the  two  measures  but  did  not 
restrict  slavery  in  Missouri  s^iereupon  an 
amendment  was  added  by  Senator  James  B. 
Thomas  of  niinois  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  but  with 
slavery  prohibited  In  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  S6  de- 
grees and  30  minutes  north  lattitude.  The 
Senate  bill  was  rejected  In  the  House,  which 
had  lU  own  version,  admitting  Missouri  as  a 
free  SUte.  After  several  months  of  debate 
(December  1819-March  1820).  a  compromise 
as  effected:  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  free 
State.  Missouri  was  authorised  to  form  a 
constitution  with  no  restriction  on  slavery, 
and  slavery  was  prohibited  In  that  part  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  S6  degrees 
30  minutes  (3  SUt.  545.  March  6,  1820). *< 

Missouri's  constitution,  however,  con- 
tained a  provision  prohibiting  entrance  Into 
the  new  SUte  of  free  blacks  and  mulattoea. 
This  caused  another  debate  In  Congress  and 
another  compromise:  admission  of  Missouri 
wss  made  contingent  on  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature agreeing  not  to  abridge  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  United  SUtes  citizens  (3 
SUt  645.  March  2,  1821).  Missouri  agreed. 
and  on  August  10.  1821,  was  admitted  Into 
the  Union  (3  Stat  797.  Appendix  II). 
Montana 
Montana  was  organized  as  a  territory  on 
May  25,  1864,  from  part  of  Idaho  territory 
(13  Stat  86). 

Montana's  early  days  as  a  territory  were 
concerned  with  internal  development,  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem,  and  gold  and 
silver  nishes.  By  1883,  however,  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rush  of  farmers,  cattlemen,  and 
miners  to  the  territory. 

In  January  1884.  a  consltutional  conven- 
tion was  called  In  Helena,  and  on  February 
9.  a  constitution  was  completed.  The  docu- 


ment was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
people  and  was  sent  to  Congress,  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

In  January  1889.  William  Springer,  a 
Democrat  and  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  offered  an  omnibus 
bill  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico,  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  and  Dakota.  Springer's 
measure  passed  the  House,  but  was  blocked 
by  the  Senate.  A  conference  committee  re- 
sulted In  a  deadlock  as  the  Republicans  op- 
posed the  admission  of  New  Mexico  (which 
was  Democratic),  and  the  DemocraU  op- 
posed the  adnUssion  of  DakoU  (which  was . 
Republican).  The  election  of  1888  resiUted 
in  a  Republican  sweep  of  the  White  House 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress.  fadliUting  an 
eventual  compromise:  New  Mexico  was 
eliminated  from  the  measure,  and  both 
North  and  South  DakoU  were  admitted 
without  waiting  for  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
division  of  the  territory.  One  enabling  act, 
therefore,  was  passed  for  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
(25  SUt  676.  February  22, 1889)." 

July  4,  1889,  was  set  as  the  date  for  the 
meeting  of  constitutional  conventions  in  the 
respective  territories,  and  on  that  date  Mon- 
tana's delegates  met  in  Helena  to  begin 
drafting  a  constitution.  The  Montana  con- 
stitutional convention  finished  iU  work  on 
August  17,  and  on  October  1  the  new  constl- 
tuUon was  ratified  In  a  special  election.  On 
November  8.  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
proclaimed  the  admission  of  Montana  into 
the  Union  (26  SUt  1551). 
Nebnuika 
Nebraska  was  organized  as  a  territory  on 
May  30.  1854  (10  SUt.  277).The  creaUon  of 
the  DakoU  and  Colorado  Territories  In  1861 
reduced  Nebraska  to  approximately  its 
present  size.  ^     ^ 

In  Jantiary  1854,  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  nilnoia,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  Introduced  a  bill 
to  organize  the  Great  Plains  as  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska.  In  order  to  gain  Southern 
support,  which  had  been  lacking  in  previous 
efforts  to  form  the  territory,  Douglas. In- 
cluded In  the  bill  the  doctrine  of  "popular 
sovereignty."  That  is,  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  decide  whether  the  territory 
would  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery, 
this  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820  (since  the  Nebraska  Territory  was 
above  the  line  drawn  between  slave  and  free 
SUtes).  Douglas  also  agreed  to  divide  the 
territory  Into  two  territories:  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  After  three  months  of  debate,  the 
bUl  to  organize  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  was  passed  In  May  1854." 

SUtehood  for  Nebraska  was  not  Immedi- 
ately supported  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  was  rejected  In  a  popular  referen- 
dum In  1880.  In  1864.  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  requesting 
sUtehood.  An  enabling  act  was  then  passed 
on  April  19.  which  authorized  the  territory 
to  form  a  consUtutlon  (13  SUt.  47).  In  the 
election  for  delegates  to  the  consUtuUonal 
convention,  the  majority  elected  opposed 
sUtehood  because  they  beUeved  sUtehood 
would  mean  an  Increase  in  taxation. 

In  1865,  the  Governor  of  the  territory  sug- 
gested that  the  legislature  prepare  a  constl- 
tuUon and  submit  It  to  the  people  for  ap- 
proval. This  was  done,  and  In  a  very  close 
elecUon  the  consUtuUon  was  approved  in 

June  1866.  J  w  »    1 

The  constitution  aroused  some  debate  in 
Congress  because  It  allowed  only  free  white 
males  to  vote.  An  amendment  was  therefore 
attached  by  Congress  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  restricUve  provision  and  Sot 


the  agreement  by  the  territorial  legislature 
to  this  oondlUon.  An  admission  bill  was  then 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Andrew  John- 
son, the  Congress  having  adjourned. 

In  December  1866,  a  similar  bill  was  Intro- 
duced and  passed  by  Congress,  but  was 
vetoed  In  January  1867  by  President  John- 
son  on  consUtutional  grounds.  Congress 
overrode  the  veto  (14  SUt  891),  the  territo- 
rial legislature  negated  the  restricUve  provi- 
sion, and  president  Johnson  signed  a  proda- 
maUon  admitting  Nebraska  aa  March  1, 
1867  (14  SUt  820). 


Nevada 
Nevada  was  organized  as  a  territory  on 
March  2,  1861  (12  Stat.  209)  from  the  we8^ 
em  part  of  Utah  Territory,  which  had  been 
part  of  the  area  ceded  to  United  States  by 
Mexico  In  1848. 

The  discovery  in  1859  of  rich  gold  and 
silver  ores  in  the  Comstock  Lode  resulted  In 
thousands  of  setUers  moving  Into  the  terri- 
tory By  1883,  the  sUtehood  movement  was 
strong  enough  that  the  territorial  leglsature 
caUed  for  a  plebiscite  to  ascertain  pubUc 
sentiment  regarding  statehood.  A  plebiscite 
held  In  September  1863  showed  that  the 
voters  favored  statehood  and  the  creaUon  of 
a  SUte  government  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one. 
A  consUtuUon  was  drafted  In  November,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  electorate  in  January 
1864  because  of  claims  that  the  cost  of  a 
state  government  would  be  prohibiUve. 

SUtehood  advocates  persisted,  however, 
and  succeeded  In  gaining  passage  of  an  ena- 
bling act  on  March  21,  1864  (13  SUt  30).  In 
the  meantime,  evenU  on  the  national  scene 
began  to  influence  the  admission  of  Nevada. 
The  dvll  War  by  this  time  was  well  under- 
way, and  the  North  needed  the  economic 
and  political  sui»ort  of  pro-Union  Nevada. 
Republicans  esnedally  desired  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new>ro-North  SUte  to  buttress 
their  poslUq)>^  Congress  and  In  the  coming 
elecUoM-ftwldent  Lincoln  needed  a  iwx>- 
North  State  to  ensure  passage  of  the  13th 
Amendment 

In  the  territory  of  Nevada,  evenU  similar- 
ly gathered  momentum.  A  constitutional 
convention  was  held  in  July  and  the  consti- 
tution drafted  by  this  second  convenUon 
was  approved  by  the  people  of  the  territory 
on  September  7. 1864." 

Statehood  for  Nevada  encountered  lltUe 
opposlUon  in  Congress,  the  smallness  of  lU 
populaUon  being  dismissed  ss  a  tonporary 
condlUon."  On  October  81.  1864,  Nevada 
was  admitted  Into  the  Union  by  Presldoitlal 
prodamaUon  (13  Stat.  749). 
Neva  Mexico 


members  of  a  subcommittee  went  to  New 
Mexico  to  Investigate  local  condlUons.  On 
their  return,  a  report  was  released  which 
stressed  several  points  of  opposlUon  to 
statehood.  New  Mexico,  according  to  the 
report,  was  not  large  enough,  and  lU  charac- 
ter was  "un-American,"  that  Is,  the  Inhablt- 
anU  were  not  English-speaking  Anglo- 
Saxmis.  Moreover,  the  subcommittee  report- 
ed a  high  illiteracy  rate  and  extensive  use  of 
the  Spanish  language.  Other  argumenta 
against  admlaalon  of  New  Mexico  centered 
on  Ita  small  population,  lack  of  economic  de- 
velopment snd  arid  lands." 

In  1910,  an  Ti^HHnf  act  for  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  provided  that  ccnsUtuttoos  for 
each  territory  be  approved  by  Congress  and 
the  President  (36  Stat  567).  This  new  effort 
had  the  support  of  President  Taft  more- 
over, Senator  Beveridge  bad  lost  a  bid  for 
reelection  In  1910.  On  August  22,  1911.  how- 
ever. President  Tatt  vetoed  the  admission  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexioo,  objecting  to  the 
recall  of  Judges  provision  in  the  Arizona 
consUtutlon.  A  second  enabling  act  wss 
therefore  passed  by  Congress,  which  re- 
quired that  New  Mexico  revise  the  amend- 
ing procedure  In  Ite  consUtutlao  and  that 
Arizona  remove  lU  Judicial  recall  provlslans 
(37  Stat  39).  New  Mexico  made  the  required 
changes  snd  wss  admitted  as  a  State  on  Jan- 
uary 16. 1912  (37  Stat  1728),  sixty-two  years 
after  passage  of  the  New  Mexioo  organic 
act" 

Historians  and  political  sdentlsts  have 
pondered  why  New  Mexico  wss  denied  ad- 
mission for  such  a  long  Ume.  Many  of  the 
argumenU  against  admission  (small  popula- 
tion, lack  of  economic  development,  arid 
lands)  were,  after  all,  used  sgainst  other 
Western  territories  and  yet  they  were  ad- 
mitted as  States  in  much  shorter  Ume.  The 
consensus  In  the  case  of  New  Mexico  seems 
tobetbat 

"New  Mexico  was  never  ooosldered  in  the 
»«n»  light  as  the  other  territories.  The 
unique  population  of  New  Mexioo  profound- 
ly sepsiated  the  territory  from  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  west  where  Anglo  ptooeers 
bad  slowly  filled  the  frontiers  with  a  fairly 
homogeneous  population  of  Western  Euro- 
pean stock.  In  the  long  years  between  1846 
and  1912.  frequent  newspaper  articles  snd 
speeches  by  congressmen  Indicated  a  strong 
prejudice  toward  the  Spanish-Leaking. 
Roman  Catholic  pe(H>le  of  New  Mexioo.  Na- 
Uvlsm  in  America,  sometimes  concealed  and 
at  other  times  brmight  out  Into  the  open, 
was  thus  the  major  obstruction  to  the  terri- 
tory's statehood  aspirations."  " 

North  and  SouUi  Dakota 


New  Mexico  was  psrt  of  the  territory  ac- 
QUbed  from  Mexico  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848  (9 
SUt  922).  In  1850,  even  before  the  territory 
was  officially  organized,  the  people  of  the 
territory  msde  application  for  stiftebood.  In 
the  meantime.  Congress  passed  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  one  part  of  which  was  the  or- 
ganic act  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexioo  (9 
SUt.  446).  In  succeeding  years.  New  Mexico 
tried  many  times  to  be  admitted  ss  a  State, 
either  alone  or  in  conJuncUon  with  the  ef- 
forts of  one  or  more  other  territories,  but 
each  attempt  faUed. 

One  noUble  struggle  occurred  In  1962- 
1903  during  the  debates  on  the  Omnibus 
SUtehood  bill  for  Oklahoma.  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  (see  p.  7).  The  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  was  led  by  Sena- 
tor Albert  Beveridge.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories.  During 
the    long    debate.   Beveridge    snd   several 


The  Territory  of  DakoU  was  organized  on 
ICaich  2,  1861.  from  portions  of  MlnnesoU 
and  Nebraska  Territories  (12  Stat  239). 

In  1871.  the  territorial  legislature  request- 
ed a  dlvtakm  of  the  territory  by  Congress, 
and  petitions  for  dlvlsian  became  almost  sn 
annual  event  Congress,  however,  took  no 
action  on  any  of  these  proposals. 

Gold  was  discovered  In  the  Blac^  Hills  In 
1874  sod  In  1876,  and  the  Indians  relin- 
quished their  claim  to  the  lands  (19  SUt. 
354.  F^lmiary  28,  1877).  It  was  not  long 
before  the  railroads  came  and  the  territory 
experienced  a  land  rush.  In  1880.  the  popu- 
lation of  the  DakoU  Territory  was  136.000. 

In  1883  and  1885,  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory prepared  consUtuUoris  and  petitioned 
Congress  for  division  and  sUtehood.  Uttle 
action  waa  takoi  on  these  proposals,  primar- 
ily becausf  the  DemocraU  were  In  control  of 
Congress  and  did  not  favor  the  wrtmlsslmi  of 
two  new  RepubUcan  SUtes.  The  DemocraU 
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did,  however,  support  •dmloalon  of  the  terrl 
tory  u  one  SUte.  tocether  with  the  adml*- 
•lon  ot  New  Mexico.  »  OemocnUc  territory. 
The  deadlock  In  Concrea  wia  broken  by  the 
Republlcmn  victory  of  ISM.  and  opponenU 
to  Congreas  were  perauaded  to  yield  to  the 
admbwlon  of  North  and  South  Dakota  aa 
separate  Statea."  An  >n*>«n»f  act  dlvidlnc 
the  territory  Into  North  and  South  DakoU 
was  accordingly  signed  on  Pebniary  22. 
1889,  which  authorised  constitutional  con- 
ventions on  July  4  (25  SUt.  678).  ConsUtu- 
tlons  were  subaequently  formed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people  In  both  territorlea. 
North  and  South  Oakou  were  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  Preaidentlal  proclamation  on 
November  2. 188S  (2«  SUt.  1548. 1549). 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


Ohio 
Ohio  was  organised  as  a  territory  In  1800 
when  the  Northwest  Territory  the  "Terri- 
tory Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  was  di- 
vided (2  SUt.  58)."  Sentiment  for  statehood 
developed  early  In  Ohio,  but  encountered 
the  oppoaltlon  of  Arthur  St.  Clair.  I^deral- 
tet  Oovemor  of  the  territory  St.  Clair  fa- 
vored delaying  sUtehood  and  proposed  a 
further  division  of  the  territory  so  as  to 
Blow  the  growth  of  the  SUtehood  move- 
ment •«  Most  of  the  population  of  the  terri- 
tory at  this  time  were  Democrat-Republi- 
cans (Jeffersonian),  and  by  1802,  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  majority  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
looked  forward  to  Ohio's  two  Republican 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

In  January  1802.  a  congressional  commit- 
tee investigated  the  possibility  of  sUtehood 
for  Ohio  and  reported  that  although  the 
populaUon  of  the  territory  was  less  than 
that  stipulated  In  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
(00.000),  the  ierritory  should  be  admitted 
because  the  population  was  growing  so  fast 
that  it  soon  would  reach  the  required 
number.  In  March  1802,  a  majority  of  the 
residents  of  the  territory  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  SUtehood,  and  In  April.  CongrcM 
passed  an  enabling  act  for  Ohio,  authorizing 
the  territory  to  hold  a  consUtutional  con- 
venUon  (2  SUt.  173).  The  Ohio  constltuUon- 
al  convention  completed  Its  work  In  Novem- 
ber 1802  and  submitted  the  document  to 
Congress,  where  It  was  first  considered  In 
the  Senate  and  found  to  be  republican  In 
natiire  and  In  conformance  with  the  prind- 
pleo  enunciated  In  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

On  February  19,  1803,  Congress  approved 
an  act  "to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  within  the 
State  of  Ohio"  (2  SUt.  201).  While  this  act 
Implied  approval  of  the  Ohio  consUtuUon, 
and  sUted  that  "the  said  SUte  became  one 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,"  Congress 
never  officially  accepted  the  consUtutlon  of 
Ohio  and  never  passed  an  official  act  of  ad- 
miission.  thus  giving  rise  to  some  confusion 
as  to  exact  date  of  the  admission  of  Ohio.'* 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  was  organised  as  a  territory  on 
May  2.  1890  (26  SUt  81).  having  been  cre- 
ated out  of  the  western  part  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory, which  had  been  organised  in  1834  (4 
Stat.  729). 

Between  1889  and  1906.  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory, and  portions  of  Indian  Territory,  expe- 
rienced a  series  of  land  rushes  which  greatly 
Increased  the  population  of  the  territory.  In 
1890.  for  example,  the  population  of  Okla- 
homa Territory  was  258.657;  by  1900.  the 
population,  together  with  that  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  had  increased  to  790,391.  One 
reason  for  this  rush  of  settlers  was  the  en- 
actment of  Congress  of  a  series  of  laws  per- 
taining to  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes— includ- 
ing the  (Curtis  Act  of  1898  (30  SUt.  495)— 


which  had  as  their  purpose  the  individual 
allotment  of  reaeryatlons  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  tribal  governments  of  the  Five 
Clrfllaed  Tribes  (Cherokeea.  Chickaaaws. 
Creeks,  ChocUws.  and  Seminoles).  As  a 
result,  a  large  portion  of  Indian  lands 
became  subjects  to  sale  and  to  setUonent  by 
whites." 

After  1890.  sUtehood  advocates  began  to 
Initiate  moves  for  statehood.  These  moves 
were  complicated  by  the  quesUon  whether 
to  admit  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  one  SUte  or  as  separate  SUtea.  In 
1902.  for  example,  a  rexwrt  on  a  bill  to 
admit  New  Mexico.  Ariaona.  and  Oklahoma 
stated  that  the  proposal  to  admit  Oklahoma 
as  a  single  SUte  Is  not  tenable.  Its  slae  Is 
much  below  that  of  any  Western  Bute.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  originally  Okla- 
homa was  taken  piecemeal  from  the  Indian 
Territory.  Its  boundaries  are  unscientific, 
accidental,  and  grotesque.  And  above  all. 
the  committees  are  convinced  that  a  majori- 
ty of  Its  people  are  opposed  to  sUtehood  at 
present  except  by  a  union  with  Its  natural 
complement,  the  Indian  Territory." 

An  attempt  was  also  made  In  1905  by  the 
residents  of  the  Indian  Territory  for  sepa- 
f*i*  statehood.  A  constitutional  convention 
was  held  In  August  of  that  year  and  a  con- 
stitutional for  the  sUte  of  "Sequoyah"  was 
adopted  by  the  people.  Congress,  however, 
took  no  action  on  this  proposal. 

In  1905.  In  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress. President  Theodore  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
iPdton  Territory  as  one  SUte.  In  1906.  Con- 
gress enacted  an  enabling  act  which  united 
the  territory  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory  and  authorised  admission  of  the 
two  territories  as  one  SUte  (34  SUt.  267). 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  political  expedi- 
ency pUyed  a  part  In  the  Presidential  and 
congressional  decision  to  admit  the  two  ter- 
ritories aa  one  SUte.  The  growth  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Oklahoma  Territory 
had  decreased  the  Republican  majority  In 
several  elections.  By  1904.  It  was  conceded 
that  the  Indian  Territory  was  Democratic. 
If  the  two  territories  were  admitted  sepa- 
rately, there  was  the  distinct  probability  of 
four  Democratic  Senators  from  the  two 
SUtes.  On  the  other  hand.  If  they  were  ad- 
mitted as  one  SUte.  there  would  be  only 
two  Democratic  Senators.  As  one  historian 
concluded,  "Territorial  Democrats  were  too 
numerous  to  permit  consideration  of  Okla- 
homa as  a  reUably  Republican  area.  Sepa- 
rate sUtehood  was  too  dangerous  to  Repub- 
lican Party  Interests."  »• 

A  constitutional  convention,  composed  of 
Indians  and  whites,  was  held  In  Outhrie, 
Oklahoma.  In  B<arch,  April,  and  July.  The 
constitution  formed  by  this  convenUon  was 
approved  by  the  electorate  on  September 
17,  1907,  and  on  November  16,  Oklahoma 
was  admitted  Into  the  union  by  Presidential 
prodamVlon  (35  SUt.  2160). 
Ortffon 
Oregon  country  was  acquired  In  1846  by  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  foUowlng  a  period 
of  Joint  occupancy  of  the  disputed  area  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  (9  SUt. 
869)  Oregon  was  organized  aa  a  territory  on 
August  14.  1848  (9  SUt.  323). 

The  drive  for  sUtehood  started  almost  Im- 
mediately after  Oregon  was  organized.  On 
three  occasions  between  1854  and  1856, 
sUtehood  and  the  creation  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  were  rejected  by  the  Or- 
egonlatis  in  plebiscites,  although  In  each  In- 
stance opposition  declined,  owing  at  least 
partially  to  party  squabbles  among  Demo- 
crats. Whigs,  and  Republicans.  In  1857,  the 
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Orefonlans  voted  for  statehood  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  constitutional  convention. 
As  one  historian  of  Oregon  noted: 

In  the  seven  years  of  territorial  existence 
the  question  had  been  voted  upon  by  the 
territorial  leglalature  In  one  form  or  an- 
other nine  timea.  and  by  popular  vote  four 
times,  while  Congress  had  considered 
Oregon  sUtehood  bills  at  two  sessions."  •• 

A  constitutional  convention  was  held  In 
the  fall  of  1857.  and  the  constitution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  in  a  special  election  In 
November.  Other  special  elections  were  held 
in  1858  for  a  pro  forma  Oregon  congression- 
al delegation— a  "RepresenUtlve"  was  elect- 
ed, and  two  "Senators "  chosen  by  the  new 
legislature  (Oregon  foUowed  the  "Tennessee 
Plan").  In  Congress,  the  Oegon  sUtehood 
measure  passed  the  Senate  on  May  19,  1858 
by  a  vote  of  35  for  and  17  against.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  Oregon  centered  on 
the  alleged  lack  of  population,  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  the  Oregon  constitution 
against  the  Chinese,  and  a  stringent  prohi- 
bition against  the  admission  of  free  blacks 
into  the  SUte.'o 

In  the  House  a  similar  opposition  arose. 
The  Insufficiency  of  population  was  again 
dted,  as  was  the  discrimination  against  free 
blacks.  Added  to  these,  however,  was  a 
strong  stand  against  a  provision  of  the 
Oregon  constitution  providing  for  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  unnaturalized  citizens.* ' 

There  was  another  reason  for  opposition 
to  Oregon  sUtehood.  With  the  election  of 
1860  In  the  offing,  many  Republicans  feared 
a  Democratic  Oregon  might  vote  against  the 
Republican  candidate.  Eventually,  enough 
Republicans  switched  support  to  Oregon 
and,  after  lengthy  debate,  the  Oregon  sUte- 
hood measure  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1859  by  a  vote  of  114  for  to  103 
against.**  President  James  Buchanan  signed 
the  Oregon  sUtehood  bill  on  February  14 
1859(11  SUt.  383). 

Tenruuee 


In  1796.  WllUam  Blount,  the  Governor  of 
the  "Territory  of  the  United  SUtes.  south 
of  the  river  Ohio"  (1  SUt.  123),  reacting  to 
popular  sentiment  favoring  sUtehood. 
called  a  constitutional  convention  which 
met  at  Knoxville  on  January  11,  1796,  and 
finished  its  work  on  February  6,  1796.  The 
constitution  drafted  by  this  convention 
claimed  the  right  of  admission  Into  the 
Union  of  "a  free  and  independent  SUte  by 
the  name  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee."  The 
legislative  body  convened  under  this  consti- 
tution chose  two  "Senators '  and  provided 
for  the  election  of  two  "RepresenUtives  '  to 
the  United  SUtes  Congress.  These  actions 
were  taken  without  congressional  authorlza- 
Uon.*' 

On  April  8.  1796.  President  George  Wash- 
ington sent  a  message  to  Congress  regarding 
the  effort  of  the  territory  to  acquire  sUte- 
hood. Washington  also  submitted  a  copy  of 
the  Tennessee  constitution  and  Governor 
Blount's  report  on  the  territory's  census  re- 
turns, which  claimed  more  than  70,000  In- 
habltanU.  In  May  1796,  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation arrived  In  PhUadelphla.  then  the  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States,  and  In  conjunction 
with  the  territorial  Delegate  already 
present,  they  lobbied  for  sUtehood.  Tennes- 
see was  admitted  as  a  SUte  on  June  1.  1796 
(1  SUt.  491). 

Opposition  to  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
came  largely  from  the  Federalist-controlled 
Senate,  which  feared  support  of  the  new 
SUte  for  the  Jefferson  ticket  In  1796.  This 
opposition,  however,  was  based  on  the  fol- 
loaring  constitutional  and  technical  grounds: 


"CoBgreas  alone  was  competent  to  form  a 
sUte  .  .  .  the  census  returns  were  Improper 
and  of  no  effect .  .  .  the  constitution  of  the 
sUte  was  faulty  and  In  some  respects  ran 
counter  to  the  federal  Constitution  and 
laws."** 

Blount  and  Cocke,  the  two  "Senators." 
were  refused  admission,  but  were  later  re- 
elected by  the  SUte  legislature.  Andrew 
Jackson  won  the  popular  election  in  August 
1796  and  became  the  first  United  SUtes 
RepresenUtlve  from  Tennessee. 
Texat 

In  1821.  Spain  encouraged  American  set- 
tlement of  the  province  of  Texas.  This  en- 
couragement was  continued  by  Mexico  after 
gaining  its  Independence  from  Spain  In  the 
same  year,  but  various  cultural  and  political 
difficulties  soon  arose  l)etween  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  and  the  Mexicans.  In  1836.  for 
example.  Geheral  SanU  Anna  abrogated 
the  liberal  cfinstltutlon  of  1824.  It  was  not 
long  before  irmed  clashes  occurred  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans.  On  March 
2.  1836.  the  Texans  declared  their  Independ- 
ence from  Mexico  and  subsequently  defeat- 
ed Mexican  forces  sent  against  them. 

Almost  Immediately,  the  newly  formed 
Republic  of  Texas  sought  annexation  to  the 
United  SUtes.  If  annexation  failed,  the  goal 
was  recognition  as  an  Independent  Republic. 
On  March  3,  1837.  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son extended  recognition  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  Annexationists  in  Texas  and  in  the 
United  SUtes  still  sought  union  with  the 
United  SUtes.  It  was  not  untU  1844,  howev- 
er, that  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  where  It 
encountered  strong  opposition  because  an- 
nexation was  considered  as  extending  the 
territory  open  to  slavery.  In  June  1844.  the 
treaty  of  annexation  was  defeated  In  the 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844.  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  caUed  for  the 
"reannexatlon"  of  Texas.  At  this  time,  a 
new  doctrine  of  expansion— manifest  desti- 
ny—emerged, which  held  that  It  was  the 
destiny  of  the  United  SUtes  to  occupy  the 
entire  continent. 

The  victory  of  the  Democratic  candidate, 
James  K.  Polk,  an  avowed  expansionist,  was 
therefore  Interpreted  as  a  mandate  for  an- 
nexation. When  Congress  convened  In  De- 
cember 1844.  however,  the  departing  Presi- 
dent. John  "Tyler,  recommended  annexation 
by  means  of  a  Joint  resolution,  which  re- 
quired only  a  majority  In  each  House,  thus 
avoiding  the  more  difficult  two-thirds  vote 
needed  to  ratify  a  treaty  In  the  Senate. 

The  ensuing  long  debate  In  both  Houses 
centered  chiefly  on  the  foUowlng  five 
points:  ,  ,         , 

(1)  the  constitutionality  of  annexing  a  for- 
eign sUte.  (2)  the  extension  of  slave  terri- 
tory. (3)  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the 
debt  of  Texas.  (4)  whether  Texas  should  be 
annexed  as  a  territory  or  as  a  sUte,  and  (5) 
the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Mexico  if  an- 
nexation were  accompllshed.45 

Eventually,  the  annexation  resolution  was 
approved  by  the  House  in  January,  and  by 
the  Senate  In  February  1845.  On  March  1. 
1845,  President  John  Tyler  signed  the  reso- 
luUon  authorizing  the  annexation  of  Texas 
(5  SUt.  797).46 

The  resolution  authorized  the  admission 
of  Texas  Into  the  Union,  the  retention  of  all 
pubUc  lands  in  Texas  by  the  new  SUte,  and 
the  right  of  the  SUte  to  divide  Into  not 
more  than  four  new  SUtes,  in  addition  to 
Texas.47  Texas  would  also  pay  her  own 
debt,  and  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
would  be  extended  to  Texas  territory. 


A  Texan  convention  approved  the  annex- 
ation resoluUon  In  July  1845.  The  resolution 
was  ratified  by  the  people  In  October,  and  In 
December,  the  Texan  constitution  wau  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Finally,  on  December 
29.  1845.  Texas  was  admitted  Into  the  Union 
(9  SUt.  108). 

Utah 
Utah,  settled  by  the  Mormons  in  1847, 
became  a  territory  In  1850  (9  Stat  453). 

Utah  presents  an  unusual  case  in  the  ad- 
mission of  States  Into  the  Union  because  of 
the  presence  of  unique  political  and  reli- 
gious factors  attendant  upon  Utah  histo- 
ry.** SUtehood  was  delayed  for  years,  de- 
spite several  attempU,  because  of  Intense 
political  strife  In  the  territory  (there  were 
Mormon  and  anti-Mormon  political  parties 
In  Utah),  and  because  of  the  pracUce  of  po- 
lygamy by  the  Mormona. 

Polygamy,  which  became  known  as  the 
"Mormon  problem,"  was  denounced  by  both 
the  Republicans  and  the  DemocraU.  Indeed, 
several  Federal  Uws  made  polygamy  punish- 
able by  a  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  dis- 
franchisement. In  1887,  an  even  more  severe 
law,  The  Edmunds-Tucker  Act  (24  Stat. 
635).  applied  stringent  provisions  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah:  This  Act  disincorporated  the 
Mormon  CJhurch,  confiscated  chJirch  prop- 
erty, abolished  female  suffrage,  and  re- 
quired a  test  oath  of  citizens  before  they 
could  vote,  hold  office,  or  serve  as  Jurors. 

Between  1887  and  1890,  the  Mormons 
sought  accommodation  with  the  Federal 
Government.  To  that  end,  free  public 
schools,  emphasizing  the  separation  of 
church  and  SUte.  were  esUbllshed  In  Utah. 
"Gentiles"  (non-Mormons)  were  admitted  to 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  Mormon  Peo- 
ple's party  was  dissolved,  and  Its  members 
Instructed  to  participate  In  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  thus  demonstrating 
that  a  geniilne  two-party  system  existed  in 
Utah.  Finally  In  October  1890,  polygamy 
was  abandoned  as  a  tenet  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

These  actions  prompted  President  Benja- 
min Harrison  In  January  1893  to  grant  am- 
nesty to  polygamlsts,  and  Congress  to 
return  confiscated  property  to  the  Mormon 
church.  Even  more  favorable  was  the  re- 
sponse to  legislation.  Introduced  by  the 
Utah  Delegate,  John  L.  Rawlins,  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1893.  to  enable  Utah  to  become  a 
SUte.  In  1894,  Congress  passed  an  enabling 
act  permitting  Utah  to  hold  a  constitutional 
convention  (28  SUt.  107).  The  foUowlng 
year,  a  constitution  was  ratified,  and  on 
January  4. 1896,  President  Orover  Cleveland 
proclaimed  Utah  A  SUte  (29  SUt  876). 
Vermont 


Prom  1749  to  1777.  the  area  now  known  as 
Vermont  was  caUed  the  "New  Hampshire 
Grants"  because  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  had  granted  lands  to  settlers  In 
territory  also  claimed  by  New  York.  A  New 
York  protest  resulted  In  a  decision  by  King 
George  prohibiting  further  grants  by  New 
Hampshire.  An  attempt  by  New  York  to  re- 
grant  lands  encountered  organized  resist- 
ance by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  led  by 
Ethan  AUen.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys 
successfuUy  defied  both  the  British  and 
New  York. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  declared  their  Independ- 
ence and  became  known  as  New  Connecti- 
cut. In  1777,  the  name  Vermont  was  adopt- 
ed, and  a  constitution  for  the  Independent 
repubUc  was  drafted. 

Efforts  by  Vermont  to  obtain  sUtehood. 
however,  were  thwarted  by  New  York  and 


other  SUtes  which  stUl  had  claims  on  the 
territory.  By  1790,  It  became  apparent  that 
Kentucky  would  soon  seek  admission  as  a 
State.  Although  sectional  rivalries  were  not 
yet  fuUy  developed,  some  thought  was  now 
given  to  the  admission  of  Vermont,  a  north- 
em  free  State,  In  order  to  offset  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentudty,  a  southern  slave  SUte. 
After  some  negotiation  between  commis- 
sioners  from  New  York  and  Vermont  agree- 
ment on  land  claims,  boundary  lines,  and 
ctMnpensation  was  reached,  and  In  1790,  New 
York  consented  to  the  admission  of  Ver- 
mont as  a  SUte.  In  January  1791,  Vermont 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  petitioned  C^ongress  for  admis- 
sion aa  a  SUte.  Congressional  action  was 
swift  In  February  1791,  both  houses  ap- 
proved an  admiaslon  blU  which  declared 
simply  that  "the  State  of  Vermont"  shaU  be 
received  and  admitted  Into  the  Union  as  a 
new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  On  February  18,  1791,  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  signed  the  bUl  ad- 
mitting Vermont,  to  become  effective  March 
4. 1791  (1  Stat  191). 

WoMhinirUm 

Washington  was  organized  as  a  territory 
on  March  2,  1853  (10  SUt  172)  from  part  of 
Oregon  Territory. 

As  early  as  1867.  the  territorial  legislature 
petitioned  Congress  for  admission  Into  the 
Union.  It  was  not  untU  1878,  however,  that 
the  territorial  leglalature,  on  its  own  Inlta- 
tlve  and  without  oongmslonal  authoriza- 
tion, issued  a  caU  for  a  constltuUsnal  con- 
vention. A  convMition  was  held  In  Walla 
Walla  during  June  and  July.  The  constitu- 
tion produced  by  this  convention  was  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  the  territory  In  No- 
vember 1878,  but  was  ignored  by  Congress. 

SUtehood  proponents  persisted,  and  from 
1877  on.  were  able  to  have  at  least  one  ena- 
bling act  Introduced  In  every  Congreas. 
SUtehood  for  Washington  eruwuntered  op- 
position in  Congress,  largely  frmn  the 
Democrats,  who  were  reluctant  to  admit  a 
Republican  SUte  unless  a  Donocratic  SUte 
was  admitted  at  the  same  time. 

In  1876.  the  Democrato  supported  the  ad- 
mlnion  of  Colorado  In  the  mistaken  beUef 
that  the  new  State  would  voU  Democratic 
In  the  elecUon  of  1876.  Colorado's  three 
electoral  votes  were  cast  for  the  RepubUcan 
presidential  candidate.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  As  one  historian  observed:  "UtUe 
wonder  that  for  decade  after  the  Democrata 
were  leery  of  consenting  to  the  creation  of 
any  additional  new  sUtes,  except  strictly  on 
a  quid  pro  quo  basis."** 

In  the  meantime,  the  population  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  had  increased  rapidly, 
largely  because  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  RaUroad.  In  1880,  for  ex- 
ample, the  population  of  the  territory  was 
75,116.  The  census  of  1890.  taken  a  few 
months  after  sUtehood  was  granted,  re- 
vealed a  population  of  357.232. 

In  November  1888.  the  RepubUcan  Party 
broke  the  poUUcal  deadlock  by  electing  a 
RepubUcan  President  and  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  February  1889.  an 
fTiB>'""g  act  (25  SUt.  676)  for  the  territories 
of  North  Dakota,  South  E>akoU  Montana, 
and  Washington  (the  "Omnibus "  SUtes). 
was  signed  and  the  territories  were  author- 
ized to  hold  constitutional  conventions. 

The  Washington  constitutional  conven- 
tion met  at  Olympla  on  July  4.  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1  the  voters  approved  the  constitution 
drafted  by  this  convention.  Finally,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1889,  President  Benjamin  Harrt- 
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aon  ilsned  a  proclAouUion  admittlnc  Wuh- 
InctOD  Into  the  Dnioo  (38  SUt.  1SA3). 
Wmt  Virginia 
On  Ai>m  17.  IMl.  VlT«]ni«  Moeded  fram 
the  Union.  Tbe  WMtern  p«rt  of  Virginia, 
always  at  oddi  vlth  the  eaateni  part  of  the 
State,  oppoaed  wwiloii.  and  In  May.  18S1. 
reprewntattres  tram  oounttei  In  the  west- 
ern areas  formed  a  new  "State"  called 
"Kanawha."  In  June  a  'ReMored  General 
AMembly."  loyal  to  the  IVderal  Oovem- 
ment.  was  formed.  A  cooetltutlonal  eaana- 
tkm  waa  held  fnm  November  18S1  to  Febru- 
ary isn.  durlnc  which  time  the  name  West 
Vlrdnla  waa  choaen.  Tbe  oonatltutlao  for- 
mulated by  the  West  Virginia  convention, 
however,  failed  to  provide  for  the  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  slavery.  In  the  meantime.  Confeder- 
ate efforts  to  restore  tbe  area  to  southern 
control  were  thwarted  by  Ubkm  forces. 

In  May  1863.  the  "Restored  Oeneral  Aa- 
aembtr,"  that  Is.  the  loyal.  FBdoaOy  reooc- 
nlaed  ledalature  of  Vtaijnla.  gave  Its  apivov- 
al  to  the  f  ormatioB  of  a  new  State.  West 
Virginia,  thus  oomplytag  with  tbe  provlsiona 
of  the  United  States  OocMtltutlon  (Article 
IV.  section  3)  that  no  new  State  be  formed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  »^«*«nt  State 
without  the  consent  of  that  State's  leglala- 
ture. 

The  admission  of  West  Virginia  reused  an 
extensive  debate  In  C>>ncress  where  It  was 
opposed  on  the  grounds  that  the  govern- 
ment created  waa  "Irregular"  and  of  dubloua 
constitutionality.  Moreover,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  State  waa  faulted  hwauae  of 
tU  omiaslan  of  any  kind  of  emandpatlop 
provtatona.  ftipporters  of  statehood  coun- 
tered tbe  "irregular"  charge  by  dUng  the 
preeedenta  of  Kentucky.  Vermont,  and 
Maine,  and  aolved  the  slavery  problem  by 
attaching  an  amendment  to  the  State's  con- 
atltutlcm  providing  for  gradual  emandpa- 
tton.  KventuaUy,  an  admlasiaa  act  waa 
passed  on  December  II.  1863.  providing  for 
trtmlMlon  on  condition  that  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  accept  the  »in»nA^  constitu- 
tion (13  Stat.  «S3).  Tbe  amended  conatltu- 
tlon  waa  sooepted  by  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia In  March  1863.  and  West  Virginia  was 
admitted  Into  the  Union  by  Presidential 
proclamation  on  Aprfl  30,  1883.  to  become 
effective  alzty  days  later.  Le..  June  SO,  1883 
<13  Stat  731). 

Wlteotuin 

Wisconsin  Territory  waa  formed  from  part 
of  Michigan  Territory,  and  waa  organised  as 
a  territory  on  Aprfl  30,  1836  (5  SUt  10). 
The  area  of  Wlaconain  Territory  waa  later 
reduced  to  approximately  Ita  present  alae  by 
the  creation  of  Iowa  Territory  In  1838  (5 
Stat  335). 

In  the  1840b,  statehood  waa  supported  by 
the  leaders  of  both  majority  parties  In  Wla- 
conain Territory,  and  voting  on  the  lasue 
became  almost  an  annual  event  None  of 
these  early  plebiadtea  waa  successful.  By 
1848.  however,  the  combined  pressures  of 
growth  In  population  and  dlaaatiafactlon 
with  the  amount  of  congresaional  appro- 
priations for  the  territory  caused  a  reversal 
of  public  opinion  regarding  statehood,  and  a 
recommendation  by  the  Oovemor  for  an- 
other plebiscite  was  endorsed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. In  April  1846,  voters  In  the  territory 
supported  statehood  by  a  large  majority. 

An  enabling  act  was  accordingly  passed  by 
Congress  authorizing  the  drafting  of  a  State 
ConstltuUon  (9  Stat.  58).  The  constitution 
subeequently  formed  by  a  convention  in 
Wisconsin  was  rejected  by  the  people  In 
April  1847.*<>  In  the  meantime,  an  admission 
act  had  been  passed  by  the  C<»greas  on 


March  3.  1847  (9  Stat  ITS).  Admisskm  waa 
contingent  on  tbe  acceptance  of  a  ooiMtitu- 
tion  by  the  people  of  the  territory.  If  a  ooo- 
atttutton  were  approved,  admlssloa  would  be 
completed  by  a  PresidenUal  proclamation. 
In  March  1848.  a  second  consUtutioci  waa  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  people,  and  Wlacoosln  waa  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Union  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation on  May  39,  1848  (9  Stat  333). 

There  waa  little  or  no  debate  In  Congress 
oo  tbe  admission  of  WIscoiMln  Into  the 
Union.  Admission  was  supported  by  the 
Northemera.  and  Southerners  acquiesced 
inasmuch  as  Florida  and  Texaa  bad  been  ad- 
mitted In  1848.  The  sectional  balance  waa 
thua.  for  the  moment  restored. 
Wgomino 
Wyoming  was  organised  as  a  territory  on 
July  38.  1888,  from  areas  previously  Includ- 
ed In  the  Dakota.  Idaho,  and  Utah  Terrtto- 
rtea(16Stat  178). 

In  tbe  late  1880s.  tbe  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road opened  the  territory  for  settlement  by 
the  cattlemen  and  the  homesteaders.  State- 
hood sentiment  was  slow  In  developing  be- 
cause of  range  wars.  Indian  prottlems.  and 
political  differences.*' 

In  1888,  however,  Wyoming.  like  Idaho, 
was  left  out  of  the  ^wmhiing  bill  for  Wash- 
ington. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana  (the  "Omnibus  SUtes").  The  Oov- 
emor of  the  territory,  Prands  E.  Warren, 
then  took  the  initiative  and  called  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  A  constitution  waa 
drafted  and  approved  by  the  residenU  of 
the  territory  in  November  1889. 

There  waa  little  opposition  In  Congress  to 
statehood  for  Wyoming.  What  opposition 
there  was  centered  on  the  territory's  small 
population  and  the  women  suffrage  provi- 
sion in  the  territory's  constitution." 

Wyoming  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
act  of  Congress  on  July  10.  1890  (36  SUt 
333). 

roonvona 

■  Plana  Jack,  and  MUton  Oreenbert.  The  Amer- 
ica Poiltleal  OlcUonary.  New  York.  Holt.  RJnehart 
and  Wtnsuxi.  1979.  p.  13. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  thla  "usual"  prooe- 
^>"r8  the  State  oooatltutlon  Is  approved  by  Con- 
crea.  This  approval  mar  be  aooompUahed  by  one  of 
two  methods. 

"Int  Coocreai  paaees  an  act  of  admiaslao  which 
either  expraaly  or  by  Implication  flncta  that  the 
eoodttlaos  precedent  to  admission  have  been  met; 
Caie]  seoood.  Concreas  may  direct  the  President  to 
look  Into  the  facts.  U  the  President  flncb  as  a  fact 
that  the  coodlttoDS  previously  (Ued  by  C^onxrea 
have  been  oompUed  with,  the  Pr«ldent  Is  author 
laed  and  directed  to  Issue  a  proclamation  of  sdmls- 
slon.  Bowever.  the  state  coeias  In  under  Covrea- 
sknal  action,  for  the  President  here  Is  actlnc  but  as 
pan  of  an  administrative  proeeaa"  Park.  I^wrenoe 
If .  Adwlsslnn  of  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Temple  1mm  Quarterly,  v.  »J.  1960.  p. 
405. 

Some  States  were  admitted  throuch  a  Presiden- 
tial proelaaatloD  as  authorised  by  the  M.«Mins  set. 
without  a  subeequent  act  of  admission.  (See  Appoi- 
diz  I). 

■  In  ISOl  Ohio  became  the  first  State  to  enter  the 
Union  followtnt  this  "usual"  procedure  (S  Stat. 
Ml). 

•OA  Ubrary  of  Oangresa  Ooofreaslonal  Be- 
aaareh  Servlee.  ailmlsslen  of  States  Into  the  Onion: 
A  Brief  Summary  of  Prooeduraa  Report  No.  70-lM 
OOR.  by  Wmiam  R.  TansUl.  Wsshlnctoa  1>70   p 
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*UA  Ooogresa  Senate.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Provldlnt  for  the  AdmlMlon  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union.  Report  with  Minority  View* 
to  AoBompaoy  HJt  Ml.  Senate  Report  No.  1919. 
Slst  Cong..  2d  Seas.  Wsshlncton.  D.8.  Oon.  Print. 
Off..  19M.  p.  7.  This  sppears  to  be  the  first  time 
that  these  "traditlaoal"  requlremenU  were  enumer- 
ated In  a  ooncressional  document. 

•  DavUa-Colon.  Luis  R.  Equal  attenshlp.  Self- 
Detennlnatlon.  and  the  U.S.  Statehood  rtnrrss  A 
Coostltutiooal  and  Historical  An^iyfif  c»m  West- 


Journal  of  Intamattooal  lam.  v.  13, 

spfiBs  lasi.  p.  ISO. 

•  The  Atamans  followed  tiM  "Tsniiissiiii  Plan"  In 
aseUoe  Watebood.  This  taetle.  first  followed  by 
Tannaaee  tn  1T9S.  calls  (or  the  indptent  SUte  to 
draft  a  "State"  oooattUitlan.  eoBVMM  a  lagWatlve 
body  and  choose  two  "Senators,"  (before  the  17th 
amsn^Bsat  to  tbe  UA  CMMtltutton  provtdsd  for 
tbe  dtreet  eleetloo  of  tTntted  States  naiwliss)  and 
to  elect  by  papular  vote  "Rapreaentattvca"  to  the 
t'nKad  States  Ooasrssa  These  aettaa  wen  done 
without  nrwiiissliaial  authartsatten.  The  "State" 
<««*"aaUcB  would  than  lobby  for  statehood  In  Con- 
ireaa  SInee  1796,  siz  States  (Mlehlean.  Iowa,  Call- 
fomia.  OresoD.  rsnsas.  and  Alaska)  have  foUowad 
the  same  procedure.  Tbeae  States  are  known  as 
"Tannassee  Plan  Statea." 

'Ptalk.  Odie  B.  Arlaona:  A  Sbort  HMory 
Moman.  Univenlty  of  Oklahoma  Vnm,  1980.  p. 

•  Serossi.  Jack  &  Arkansas  Ststehood:  A  Study 
In  State  and  Nattaia]  PoUtleal  Schlm.  Arkansas 
HMorteal  Quaiteriy.  t.  30.  Autumn  1961.  p.  2SA. 
aerosv  mahitotna  that  the  npposltloo  to  statehood 
for  Michigan  and  Arkaaaas  "revealed  a  eeofllet  be- 
tween oppuainc  political  foroes  on  the  "athfnsl 
some.-  sod  that  both  factloaa.  JaeksaniaiM  and 
WhlsB.  attempted  to  "manipulate  the  entrance  of 
the  two  states  as  to  best  serve  party  purpcaea" 
Ibid.,  p.  M>.  Both  States  gave  their  electoral  votes 
In  the  next  presidential  election  to  the  Democrat 
Martin  Van  Buren. 

•  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  oo  March  4.  19M.  spoke  ssaiiwt  the  Cali- 
fornia action  as  bavlnc  usurped  the  "authority  of 
Coasreai'"  In  legislattns  for  the  terrttorlaa.  Califor- 
nia, of  course,  did  not  have  any  territorial  status 
befose  ailmlastnn.  Calhoun  further  believed  that 
Califcraia's  setloa  was  "revolutlcoary  and  rebel- 
Uoua  In  Ite  character.  "««^»««-i  in  Ite  tj»«if.M-y  and 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  tengetma  coom- 
quencea"  Copgressiooal  Olobe.  31st  Coogria.  1st 
Sees..  V.  XZn,  part  1.  p.  464. 

'•The  "Senators"  and  two  "Representatives- 
tram  California,  who  had  lobbied  for  statehood, 
were  ssated  oo  September  10  and  11.  revectlvely. 

■■Colorado's anabUnc act  provided  that  when  the 
ooaMttutlOD  was  spproved  by  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory. "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Praaldent  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  his  proclamation  dedarlna 
the  State  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an  eqtial  f  oot- 
taW  with  the  orldnal  Statea.  without  any  further 
action  whatever  on  the  part  of  Conoeaa"  In  ena- 
bltnc  acu  for  eight  States,  passed  between  1861  and 
1906  (Nevada.  Oolorado.\North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana.  Wsshlnstan.  Utah.  Oklahoma) 


—— .  I    rv  ■■ p  »'**M.   1  '•■II.  -  '"fntffTis  r. 

the  President  was  spedflcally  authorised  to  Issue  a 
Presidential  proclamatioo  without  the  necessity  for 
an  act  of  admissiOD. 

■■  Atheam.  Robert  O.  The  Coloradans.  AUiuquer 
que.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1979.  p.  Wt 
■■Pro  ud  Con  Discussion:  Statehood  Now  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska?  Congressional  Digest,  v.  30.  No- 
vember 1966>  p.  376- 3SS. 

"Thomas.  Dana  Lee.  The  Story  of  American 
Statehood.  New  York.  WUfred  Punk,  Inc.,  1961.  p. 
2£7. 

"  By  the  end  of  the  year,  all  four  of  tbe  Statea 
bad  entered  the  Unloa  (See  p.  31-S3). 

■*  Admission  of  Idaho.  Congressional  Record.  Slst 
Cong..  1st  Seaa.  July  1.  1960.  vol.  31.  part  7.  pp 
6633-68*4.  See  also  Pelroe.  Neal  R.  The  Mountain 
States  of  America.  New  York.  W.W.  Norton  A.  Co. 
Inc.  1973.  P.  136. 

■'Cnniisssliiiisl  doubtt  about  the  ilxe  of  the  Illi- 
nois population  were  apparently  justified.  Accord- 
ing to  one  historian,  the  census  conducted  by  Illi- 
nois was  "a  sertee  of  frauds."  Originally  scheduled 
toend  on  June  1.  the  oenstis  was  extended  to  De- 
cember 1.  during  which  time  "ovenealous  commis- 
sioners were  counting  srane  settlers  two  or  three 
times  and  even  listing  families  repeatedly  as  they 
crossed  the  state  on  the  way  to  Missouri.  The  coun- 
ties reiwrted  more  people  than  they  had  when  the 
federal  census  wss  taken  two  years  later.  Round- 
figure  estimates  based  on  good  InformaUon'  were 
entered  for  distant  forts  and  the  Madison  C^ounty 
census  Included  an  estimate  of  six  hundred  real- 
dents  at  Prairie  du  Chlen.  far  outside  the  botmd- 
arles  of  the  proposed  state.  Eventually  the  count 
reached  40.266  and  was  reported  at  face  value. 
Later,  when  It  didn't  make  any  difference,  a  federal 
report  said  minols  had  34.630  when  it  was  admitted 
as  a  state."  Howard.  Robert  P.  minoU:  A  History  of 
the  Prairie  SUte.  Orand  Rapids.  Michigan,  William 
B.  Eentanans  Publishing  (Company.  1973.  p.   103. 
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The  same  author  claims  that  "on  a  populatloo 

Illinois  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  smalleot 
state  ever  sdmltted  Into  the  Union."  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

'•  ffsHTr-  A  Guide  to  the  Sunflower  State.  Com- 
piled and  Written  by  the  Federal  WrtteiV  Project 
of  the  Work  Pro)ecU  AdmlnlstraUon  for  the  State 
of  Kansas.  New  York.  Bastings  House.  1949.  p.  63. 

■•  A  previous  act  of  admission  passed  both  Houses 
and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  May  4.  1668  (11 
Stat.  269).  This  compromise  measure,  however,  pro- 
vided for  a  popular  vote  on  the  pro-slavery  "1«- 
compton  constitution."  On  August  J.  1866.  Ksnsai 
voters  rejected  this  constltutlon. 

••  Goodwyn.  lAwrenoe.  et  aL  The  South  Central 
Stetes.  New  York,  Time  Incorporated.  1967.  p.  »8 

•■  Statehood  advocates  tn  Mlchlgaa  In  an  effort 
to  justify  their  action  In  following  the  example  of 
Tenneosee.  published  a  small  pamphlet  entitled: 
Proceedings  of  Congress  In  n»«.  on  the  Admission 
of  Termeasee  as  a  State.  Into  the  Union.  Upon  a 
Ptooting  with  the  Original  Stotea.  a  case  in  point,  so 
far  as  retanta  our  present  position.  In  the  State  of 


■•  MlnneaoU's  action  contained  elemente  of  the 
"Tennessee  Plan"  in  that  "Senators"  and  "Repre- 
sentaUves"  were  elected  before  statehood,  but  dlf- 
fen  because  an  enabling  act  had  been  passed  for 
Mlnneaota. 

••  One  historian  has  termed  the  extensive  debate 
on  the  admlHlon  of  Mlnneaoto  "needless  palaver,' 
which  "covers  nearly  three  hundred  columns  on 
the  Congressional  Olobe.  averaging  almost  a  thou- 
sand wonto  each."  Powell.  William  Watta.  A  history 
of  Minne«>ta.  Vol.  H.  St.  Paul.  Mlnneaoto  Histori- 
cal Society.  1961.  p.  18.  ™^u», 
••The  "Mlsaourl  Compramioe"  was  that  portion 
of  the  Mlsaourl  »"»Mi"t  Act  (3  Stat.  646)  which 
pit>yided  "that  In  all  territory  ceded  by  Prance  to 
the  United  States  .  .  .  which  lies  north  of  36  de- 
grees sni  30  minutes  north  latitude,  not  Included 
within  thr  limiU  of  the  state  (of  Missouri]  .  .  .  sUv- 
ery        shall  be.  and  Is  hereby,  forever  prohibited." 
■•  liiese  four  "omnibus"  Statea  were  RepubUcan. 
When  Idaho  and  Wyoming  were  admitted  In  1890. 
the  Republicans  could  claim  twelve  new  Senators 
snd  seven  Repres«5J*U»eB^^As  one  historian  ob- 
served; "The  adariadon  of  new  states  has  nearly 
always  beeo^  matter  of  poUUcal  adjustment 
Pkxsop.'PTCderick  L.  The  Admission  of  the  Omnl- 
but'  States.  1869-90.  Proceedings  of  the  State  Hls- 
toruil   Society   of   Wisconsin   at   ite   Fifty-Ninth 
Annual  Meeting.  October  36.  1911.  Madlsoa  Wis- 
consin, p.  94.  0 
/••  Some  congressmen,  most  notably  Senator  Sam 
/Houston  of  Texas,  objected  to  organlsaUon  of  the 
'territory  because  the  area  had  been  set  aside  for 
the    Indians.    Subsequent    negotiations    removed 
Indian  Utle  to  much  of  the  area. 

•'  In  order  to  expedite  approval  of  the  oonsUtu- 
Uoa  Nevadans  telegraphed  the  document  in  lU  en- 
tirety, at  considerable  expense,  to  Wsshlngton. 

••  The  populaUon  of  Nevada  In  1660  was  6J67.  In 
1870  the  Onsus  reiwrled  a  population  of  43,491. 
The  fact  that  the  "territory  at  most  had  less  than  a 
Btath  of  the  populaUon  then  required  for  single 
representaUve  In  Congress  was  brushed  sside  by 


the  advocatea  of  Statehood."  Nevada,  A  Ouide  to 
tbe  saver  State.  Compded  by  the  Writers'  Program 
of  the  Work  ProjecU  Administration  tn  the  State  of 
Nevsda.  Portlaod.  Oregoo.  Binfords  and  Mort  1040, 
p.  43. 

••  De  La  Crus.  Jeaae.  Rejectioa  Because  of  Race: 
Albert  J.  Ile»er«<l^  and  Nuevo  Mexico's  Struggle 
for  Statehood.  1903-1903.  AsUan.  v.  7,  Spring  l»76. 
p.  64.  See  alao  nils,  Ridiard  N.  ed.  New  Mexleo. 
Psat  and  Preaent  A  BMorleal  Reader.  Albuquer- 
que, umvetsity  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1971.  p.  306. 
••  Ellta.  New  Mexico,  p.  196-301. 
"  EUta.  New  Mexico,  p.  306.  See  slao  De  La  Crua. 
Rejection  Beeauae  of  Race.  p.  79-97.  _^^. 

•>  In  1689.  four  Republican  States  were  admitted 
(North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Washington),  leading  one  historian  to  comment: 
"Political  maneuvering  defeated  Ite  own  end.  At 
sny  time  between  1883  and  1686  the  Democrats 
might  probably  have  bargained  New  Mexico  and 
Artaona  against  the  inevitable  Dakotaa:  now  they 
had  held  out  so  long  that  they  had  nothing  to  offer 
snd  no  strength  with  which  to  withstand  the  bludg- 
eon of  RepubUcan  suoeeas  at  the  polls  tn  18W." 
Psxson,  The  AdmissloD  of  the  "Omnibus"  Statea. 

1889-90.  p.  93.  .       . 

"The  Northwest  Territory  was  ( isiiiioawi  01 
Western  lands  ceded  by  Vtglnla  and  other  States 
to  the  government  establiahed  under  the  Artlclea  of 
Confederatloa.  In  1787.  the  Congreas  of  the  Coo- 
f  edermtion  enacted  the  Narthwoat  OnUnaooe  which 
PTOTtded  a  dvfl  government  for  the  ceded  landa 
The  Ordinaoee  also  provided  for  tbe  dtririon  of  tbe 
territory  and  the  creatloo  of  not  leas  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  Statea  from  tbeoe  diviaiaos 
whenever  the  population  reaefaed  6OJIO0  free  inbab- 
Itants.  althou^  this  requirement  could  be  waived. 
The  Ordinance  further  provided  that  the  govern- 
ment and  coMtltutlon  of  any  new  State  should  be 
-republieaa"  and  prohlUtad  sUvery  to  the  new 
Statea.  The  Northweat  Ordinaoee  of  1787  was  coo- 
flnned  to  an  act  (1  Stat.  80.  August  7.  1788)  of  the 
new  Congress  estaldlabed  after  tbe  ratlflcatloo  of 
the  (ajtwtltutlon  of  the  United  Statea 

••  Tbe  Jeff eiaonlaiM  to  the  territory  tried  to  have 
St.  Clair  removed  but  were  unsuooeasfuL  At  the 
Ohio  ooostltutlaoal  convention  to  1803,  however. 
St  Clair  "denounced  as  a  nuUlty  the  Ohio  enabling 
act  of  Qmgreaa  He  was  tbereuiion  removed  from 
office  by  Jefferson."  See  Malooe.  Dumas,  ed.  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Blofraphy.  New  York.  Charles 
Scrtboer-B  Sons.  1936.  V.  8.  p.  396.  ,...,-_ 

••  In  1963.  Congress  passed  a  jotot  reaolutkn  (67 
Stat  407)  establiahlng  March  1. 1803  as  the  date  for 
the  admtelon  of  Ohio  tato  the  Unton  beeauae  tt 
was  on  that  date  that  the  Ohio  legislature  was 
seated,  the  fliat  Oovemor  took  office,  and  Ohio 
began  functioning  as  a  State.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Ohio  was  the  first  SUte  formed  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  was  the  first  State  aitalt. 
ted  by  an  -"-fcn^g  act  Three  previous  Stetes  Ver- 
moDt  Kentucky,  and  Tenneasee-were  admitted  by 
simple  arts  of  admlaslan.  From  1803  on,  all  enabling 
acU  and  admission  sete  (except  those  for  Maine 
and  Michigan)  contained  an  express  condition  that 
the  consUtutlon  of  the  new  State  must  proride  for 


the  establiahment  of  a  republican  form  of  govern-     . 
ment. 

••Pierce.  Neal  R.  The  Oreat  Plains  Statea  of 
America:  People.  PoUtlca.  and  Power  to  the  Nina 
Oreat  Plalm  Statea  New  York.  W.  W.  Norton  * 
Company.  Inc.  1078.  pp.  380-281.  In  1901.  Congress 
.»«/i«  tlM  Indiaiw  to  Indian  Territory  United  Statea 
atiaeiM  (31  Stat.  1447). 

•1  Omnibus  Statehood  BUI.  Remarks  to  tbe 
Senate.  CoogreaiaDal  Record,  v.  36.  Dec  10.  1903. 
p.  193. 

••nunger.  Charlea  Wayne.  PoUtleal  Otastadea 
Barring  Oklahoma's  Admirr*"'  to  Statehood.  1890- 
1906.  Great  Plaliw  Journal,  v.  3,  Spring  1964.  p.  80. 
••  C^arey.  (Charles  H.  The  Creation  of  Oregon  as  a 
State.  Oregon  Historical  Society,  v,  36,  December 
1936.  p.  303. 

••Carey.  Cbailea  H..  ed.  The  Oregoo  Cooatttu- 
tion.  dalem.  State  Prtottog  Dept.  1936.  p.  46. 
«■  Ibtd..  p.  80-61. 

••  Baneraft  Hubert  Howe.  History  of  Oreton.  V. 
n.  San  Fianetaeo.  Tbe  History  Campany.  Publlab- 
en.  1880.  p.  489.  441. 

••Tennessee  was  the  first  State  to  enter  the 
UmoD  by  ttah  method.  For  a  fuller  expUcaUon  of 
the  phOoaaphy  behind  Blount'i  tactics,  see  WD- 
n.in.  Samuel  C.  Tbe  AAnlsslao  of  Tennessee  Into 
the  Union.  Tbe  Tennessee  Hlstoriral  Cnmmlsstnn. 
1946.  p.  31. 

*•  Tuttle,  Daniel  W.,  Jr.  "State"  electlona  prior  to 
sdmlttanee  toto  the  Union.  Report  No.  1,  LcgWa- 
tlve  Reference  Bureau.  University  of  Hawaii.  Hooo- 
hllu.  1961.  p.  6.  _       . 

••  Lewta.  Sarah  Dlaabeth.  Dlsest  of  Congressloaal 
Aetkm  co  tbe  rtnnnrt**"'  of  Texas:  December. 
1844,  to  March.  1968.  Southwestern  Historleal 
Quarterly,  v.  60,  October  1946.  p.  384. 

••This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  uae  of  a  joint 
reaolutian  to  acquire  foretgn  territory.  See  Bailey, 
Thomas  A  A  Diplamatic  History  of  the  American 
People.  New  York,  Appletoo-CentuiT-Crofta,  1964. 

Seventh  edition,  p.  346.  

•'Ftom  time  to  time,  various  proposals  wen 
made  to  Texas  sod  to  Qmsress  for  dtvlslao  of  the 
State,  but  none  of  tbeae  proposals  materialised. 

••  In  1849,  for  example,  tbe  Monnaas  eKabUabed 
the  "State  of  Deseret"  drafted  a  ecastttutioo. 
elected  various  officials,  and  petitioned  Ccogreos 
for  silmtoslnn  toto  the  Union.  Coogress  repUed  by 
creating  tbe  Utah  Territory  to  1960. 

••  Beckett  Paul  Louia  From  WQdenieai  to  ^»- 
Kiim  j^ct.  Pullman.  Waabtogtoo  State  University 
Preas,  1968.  p.  78.  .  .  ._  .w- 

••Many  voters  may  have  been  diasnaded  by  the 
ooostttatlao's  liberal  provlslaas:  married  women 
were  allowed  to  bold  property,  and  the  judiciary 
were  to  be  elected,  for  example. 

•■  Pierce.  The  Mountato  Statea.  p.  68-71.  See  also 
Eblen.  Jack  Bleaon.  The  First  snd  Second  United 
States  empires:  Governors  and  Territorial  Govern- 
ment 1784-1913.  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pltta- 
burgb  Press.  1968.  p.  319-330. 

••  In  1860.  tbe  flrM  territorial  leglalature  granted 
equ^  rigbte  to  women. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS  AT  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMBASSY- 
HISTORY  OP  THE  STATUTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Impressive  dally  demonstrations  that 
•  have  been  taking  place  at  the  South 
African  Embassy  since  last  November 
In  protest  against  apartheid  have  a 
dlstlngiilshed  heritage.  In  the  ciirrent 
issue  of  the  "District  Lawyer,"  Mr. 
Dan  Rezneck  details  the  origin  of  the 
Federal  statute  relating  to  such  dem- 
onstrations, which  was  enacted  in  1938 
in  response  to  protests  against  the 
intervention  of  Germany  and  Italy  In 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  I  commend  Mr. 
Rezneck  for  his  fine  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  In  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoso.  as  follows: 

tProm  The  District  Lawyer  March/ April 
1»86] 

Yoo'u,  Know  TO  jAtt  I'v«  Ooifx:  Too  Cah 

HsAB  THi  Whistle  Bu>w— 500  Pirr 

(By  Daniel  A.  Resneek) 

The  recent  months  of  protests  at  the 
South  African  Embassy  against  the  apart- 
held  system  recall  a  nearly  forgotten  chap- 
ter In  American  legal  and  diplomatic  histo- 
ry: the  genesis  of  the  Act  of  Congress  for- 
bidding even  peaceful  picketing  within  500 
feet  of  an  embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  If 
Intended  to  "bring  Into  public  odium  any 
fweign  government."  (A  similar  act  created 
a  100-foot  demonstration-free  zone  around 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.) 

This  legislation  is  hardly  of  ancient  line- 
age—it  dates  only  from  1938.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  precedent  for  It  In  American  law. 
The  Republic  survived  for  150  years  without 
any  perceived  need  for  such  a  prohibition. 

It  was  the  Ideological  turmoil  of  the  1930s, 
engendered  by  the  spread  of  totalitarianism 
abroad,  that  brought  pickets  into  the  streets 
of  Washington  to  protest  in  front  of  foreign 
embassies.  The  catalyst  was  the  Spanish 
ClvU  War  and  the  German  and  Italian  inter- 
vention on  the  side  of  Franco's  rebellion 
against  the  Spanish  Republic. 


In  1937  pickets  first  appeared  outside  the 
Oerman  and  Italian  embassies.  Some  dem- 
onstrators marched  sllenUy  while  others 
chanted  and  displayed  signs  denouncing  the 
actions  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  governments 
In  the  Spanish  conflict.  Both  the  Metropoli- 
tan PoUce  Department  and  the  U.S.  SUte 
Department  became  alarmed,  although  con- 
temporary newspaper  accounts  Indicate  that 
the  picketing  was  peaceful.  In  a  report  that 
lamented  the  Inability  of  the  police  to  stop 
the  demonstrations.  Inspector  Kelly  of  the 
Police  Department  described  them  as  "a 
regular  nuisance  tthatl  should  be  broken 
up."  Secretary  of  State  CordeU  Hull  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee.  Key  Plttman  of  Nevada, 
that  It  was  "extremely  embarrassing"  to  the 
State  Department  "to  be  reminded  by  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  In  the 
United  SUtes  that  their  missions  are  being 
Interfered  with  by  Individuals  or  groups, 
particularly  when  existing  domestic  Jaw 
does  not  seem  to  cover  the  situations  of 
which  complaint  is  made." 

The  congressional  response  to  those  com- 
plalnto  was  a  Joint  resoluUon  that  became 
the  present  500-foot  law.  The  measure  had  a 
stormier  passage  through  Congress  than  iU 
sponsors  anticipated.  Opponents  both  Inside 
and  outside  Congress  invoked  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  assembly  and  petitions. 
During  the  debates  Ui  August  1937,  Senator 
Plttman  Insisted  that  the  legislation  was 
necessary  to  protect  American  nationals 
abroad  and  American  diplomatic  missions 
against  retaliation  by  foreign  governments. 
He  said.  "It  U  unreasonable  to  give  consider- 
ation for  a  single  moment  to  a  matter  of  so 
UtUe  moment  as  the  demand  of  persons  to 
be  aUowed  to  go  up  to  the  door  of  an  embas- 
sy ...  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  and 
displaying  signs  in  criticism  or  condemna- 
tion of  the  country  there  represented."  This 
argument  was  not  persuasive  to  the  opposi- 
tion, led  by  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFoUette, 
Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  son  of  the  famous  "Fight- 
ing Bob"  and  a  noted  civil  libertarian.  (He 
was  later  to  be  defeated  by  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy.)  LaFollette  responded,  "We 
have  been  esUblished  as  a  government  for  a 
long  time  and  this  is  the  first  time  so  far  as 
I  know  that  any  such  proposal  as  this  has 
ever  been  suggested  ...  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  in  not  a  single  demo- 
cratic government  In  the  world  is  there  any 
such  provision  on  the  statute  books  as  is 
now  proposed  to  be  put  on  our  books  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada." 


I*PoUette  urged  rejection  of  the  Plttman 
resolution  and  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  District's  existing  disorderly  conduct 
statute  to  make  it  clear  that  foreign  embas- 
sies were  protected  under  the  statute.  Pitt- 
man  and  the  SUte  Department,  however, 
regarded  this  as  an  "undignified"  way  of 
treating  the  matter.  The  LaFollette  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  and  the  present  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

It  became  law  on  February  15,  1938.  Given 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  It  U  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  legislation  did  not  stop  the 
picketing.  Within  a  month  Hitler  took  over 
Austria  and  the  pickets  were  back  at  the 
German  and  Austrian  diplomatic  missions 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  that  they  paraded  with  anti- 
Nazi  placards  and  sang  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  "America  the  Beautiful." 
Police  seized  39  protesters  and  charged 
them  under  the  new  law.  Four  defendants 
decided  to  make  a  test  case  of  the  law,  and 
lawyers  from  the  American  CMvll  Liberties 
Union  moimted  a  spirited  defense  on  consti- 
tutional grounds  in  the  old  PoUce  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (a  remote  ancestor 
of  the  present  Superior  Court).  All  four 
were  convicted. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  Included  Fred  Vinson,  a 
future  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
heard  arguments  in  the  case  In  October 
1938,  during  the  week  of  the  Munich  crisis. 
The  court  affirmed  the  convictions  within  a 
month,  finding  that  the  defendants  had 
"flagrantly  violated"  the  law  by  carrying 
placards  containing  language  critical  of  the 
government  of  Nazi  Germany,  "the  repeti- 
tion of  which  would  accomplish  no  good 
purpose."  The  Court  discerned  "no  sub- 
stance" In  any  of  the  defendants'  constitu- 
tional arguments  (First  Amendment  Jurls- 
phidence  was  still  undeveloped  In  1938).  and 
the  following  year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  case. 

The  statute  has  stood  from  that  day  to 
now.  Although  in  later  cases  it  was  limited 
somewhat  In  Its  scope  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, it  has  been  Invoked  against  numerous 
groups  of  protestors  of  widely  varying 
points  of  view.  But  if  its  Initiators  thought 
that  they  could  Insulate  foreign  diplomats 
from  the  robust  expression  by  Americans  of 
their  passionately  held  convictions,  they 
were  wrong. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion given  to  the  English  language 
amendment,  which  was  introduced  on 
January  22  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  Snocs. 
People  from  all  over  the  country  have 
expressed  their  support  for  this  effort 
to  make  English  the  official  language 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Of  the  many  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived, one  in  particular  stands  out  as 
an  example  of  why  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  primacy  of  the  E^ngllsh  lan- 
guage in  our  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Trls- 
tani,  of  Lancaster.  PA.  Mrs.  Tristani  is 
an  Italian  Immigrant  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1946  knowing  not  one 
word  of  English.  She  struggled  to 
master  the  English  language,  and  it  Is 
evident,  both  from  the  substance  and 
from  the  form  and  style  of  her  letter, 
that  she  succeeded.  It  is  also  obvious 
from  Mrs.  Trlstani's  letter  that  her 
pride  in  America  is  a  product  of  the 
effort  she  made  to  learn  the  English 
langauge. 

Mr.  P»re8ident,  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  expect  a  new  citizen  to 
become  a  thoroughly  integrated 
member  of  our  society  unless  we  pro- 
vided him  or  her  with  the  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  ac<iuire  a  fundamen- 
tal, workable  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we 
provide  that  opportimity  and  incen- 
tive, each  new  immigrant  wlU  develop 
the  same  pride  in  America  that  Mrs. 
Tristani  displays  in  her  touching 
letter. 

I  encourage  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
take  Mrs.  Trlstani's  letter  to  heart  and 
to  cosponsor  and  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20.  the  English  language 
amendment. 


(Exhibit  1) 

Mabch  7, 1985. 
Senator  Jkrkxiar  Dehtoh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Senator  Dbhtow:  I  have  read  an  article  In 
the  InteUlgence  Journal  of  Lancaster,  PA, 
where  I  reside,  about  your  proposal  to  make 
English  the  official  language  of  the  U.S. 

I  support  you  fully  on  this  and  I  feel  It  Is 
long  overdue  for  the  Senate  to  take  action 
on  this  matter. 

I  am  an  Italian  immigrant  a  U.S.  citizen, 
who  came  to  Uve  In  the  United  SUtes  In  Oc- 
tober 1946.  I  did  not  know  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish and  learning  the  language  was  not  an 
easy  task.  It  required  willpower,  overcoming 
mockery  by  others  and  discrimination  In 
many  fields.  I  cried  many  times  because  I 
felt  Inadequate. 


I  was  two  months  short  of  seventeen  years 
old.  so  you  can  understand  the  frustration  I 
felt. 

There  was  no  help  out  In  the  English 
speaking  world  for  me  and  for  many  others 
like  me  except  night  school  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. All  of  us  who  learned  worked  very 
hard  at  It. 

We  did  not  have  Instructions  for  different 
things  In  Italian  or  what  other  language  we 
spoke.  We  read  It.  and  tried  to  understand. 
In  English. 

Now  we  have  bilingual  schools,  bilingual 
everything.  We  do  not  educate  kids  to  learn 
English,  we  educate  them  In  Spanish.  If  we 
educate  kids  in  Spanish  why  not  all  other 
languages?  Civil  liberties  groups  have 
argued  the  amendment  would  discriminate 
against  those  who  don't  speak  English.  Not 
having  this  amendment  would  discriminate 
against  those  who  worked  so  bard  to  learn. 
When  my  cousins  came  from  Italy  at  6 
and  10  years  of  age,  they  were  sent  to  school 
within  days  after  they  arrived  and  were  put 
In  the  regular  classrooms,  with  English 
si>eaklng  children,  no  special  treatmenU 
and  no  special  teachings. 

And  they  learned,  went  on  to  college  and 
received  degrees  through  hard  work 

Keeping  our  schools  bilingual  Is  a  grave 
error.  These  chUdren  wUl  never  feel  they 
belong.  They  are  dlscrlmlnatetf  against  be- 
cause they  have  bilingual  teachings. 

Do  I  sound  resentful  because  I  did  not 
have  it  easy?  Maybe  to  a  degree  I  am  but  I 
also  feel  I  am  the  better  for  It.  because  I  did 
not  have  it  easy.  If  I  had  It  easy.  I  probably 
would  not  have  been  able  to  write  to  you. 

I  am  proud  of  my  heritage,  of  being  an 
American  citizen  and  of  the  VS.A.  Some 
groups  will  argue  about  preserving  cultural 
attitudes.  Our  schools  are  here  to  teach 
children  to  write  and  read  and  to  point 
them  In  the  right  direction  In  life. 

Racial  and  nationality  cultures  are  pre- 
served In  the  home. 

We  as  Italian  immigrants  have  certain  tra- 
ditions we  TTf'n^J^'"  They  are  Uught  In  the 
home  and  we  would  not  expect  the  schools 
to  contribute  to  it. 

We  have  come  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
we  have  to  learn  the  American  way  of  life, 
including,  at  the  top  of  the  list,  the  ESigllsh 
language.  We  should  be  proud  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish speaking  people.  Oiu"  native  language 
can  be  spoken  at  home  with  equal  pride. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this 
letter. 
I  wish  you  success  In  this  endeavor. 

Mrs.  LucT  Tkistail 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES     FROM     THE     PRESI- 

DENT   RECEIVED   DURING  THE 

RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  18  and 
April  19,  1985,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting sundry  nominations;  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April 
18  and  April  19,  1985.  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  CONCERNING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  IRAN-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  37 

Ttoe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

To  the  Congren  of  the  United  State*: 

Purstiant  to  Section  204(c)  of  the 
International    Emergency    Economic 
Powers  Act  (lEEPA).  50  U.S.C.  Section 
1703(c),  I  hereby  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  developments  since  my  last 
report  of  October  31,  1984,  concerning 
the  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  Iran  that  was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12170  of  November  14,  1979. 
1.   The   Iran-United   States   Claims 
Tribunal,  established  at  The  Hague 
purstiant   to   the   CTlaims   Settlement 
Agreement  of  Jantiary  19,  1981  (the 
"Algiers  Accords"),  continues  to  make 
progress    In    arbitrating    the    claims 
before  it.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Tri- 
bunal has  rendered  18  more  decisions 
for  a  total  of  169  final  decisions.  Of 
these.  125  have  been  awards  in  favor 
of  American  claimants;  89  were  awards 
on  agreed  terms,  authorizing  and  ap- 
proving payment  of  settlements  nego- 
tiated by  the  parties;  and  36  were  ad- 
judicated decisions.  As  of  March  31, 
1984,    total    payments    to    successful 
American  claimants  from  the  Sectirity 
Account  stood  at  over  $337  million.  Of 
the   remidning   44   decisions.    22   dis- 
missed claims  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  3 
partially  dismissed  claims  for  lack  of 
jurisdiction.  13  dismissed  claims  on  the 
merits,  one  approved  the  withdrawal 
of  a  claim,  four  were  awards  in  favor 
of  the  Government  of  Iran,  and  one 
was  an  award  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

2.  In  the  past  six  months,  there  have 
been  significant  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Tribunal.  As  I  noted  in 
my  last  report.  Professor  Karl-Heinz 
Bockstiegel  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
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Oennany    was    selected    to    replace 
President  Oimnar  Lacergren,  who  re- 
signed effective  October  1,  1984.  On 
December  1,  1984.  Professor  Bockstle- 
gel  was  designated  President  of  the 
Tribunal,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Chairman  of  Chamber  One.  On  No- 
vember 29.  1984.  the  Oovemment  of 
Iran  appointed  two  new  arbitrators  to 
replace  Judges  Mahmoud  M.  K««h>n< 
and  Shafei  Shafelel.  whose  qualifica- 
tions   had   been   challenged    by    the 
United  States  following  their  unprece- 
dented attack  on  one  of  the  third- 
party  arbitrators.  Judge  Mangard.  in 
September  1984.  The  two  new  Iranian 
arbitrators*  Hamld  w»hr«ni)  Ahmadl 
and  Seyed  Mohaen  Moatafavi  Tafre- 
shl.  assumed  their  duties  on  January 
15,  1985.  In  addlUon.  the  Chairman  of 
Chamber  Two.  Wlllem  Rlphagen.  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  for  health  rea- 
sons, effective  April  1.  1985,  and  the 
Chairman    of    Chamber    Three.    Nils 
Mangard.  has  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion for  personal  reasons,  effective  no 
later  than  July  1.  1985.  Swiss  lawyer 
Robert  Brlner  and  Prench  law  profes- 
sor Michel  Vlrally  have  recently  ac- 
cepted Invitations  from  the  US.  and 
Iranian  arbitrators  to  join  the  Tribu- 
nal in  place  of  Chairman  Rlphagen 
and  Mangard. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  disruptions  that  I 
described  in  my  last  report,  the  Tribu- 
nal made  some  progress  tn  arbitrating 
the  claims  of  n.S.  nationals  for 
$250,000  or  more.  The  Special  Cham- 
ber, which  was  established  to  consider 
requests  for  withdrawals  or  termina- 
tions of  claims  and  for  awards  on 
agreed  terms,  rendered  13  awards  on 
agreed  terms  prior  to  its  dissolution  on 
January  15.  1985.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  two  new  Iranian  arbitrators,  the 
Chambers  have  once  again  begun 
hearing  and  deciding  cases.  On  March 
1.  the  Tribunal  awarded  R.J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  an  addlUonal  $12  million 
in  interests  on  its  claim,  the  decision 
in  which  was  described  In  my  last 
report.  In  total,  more  than  35  percent 
of  the  claims  for  over  $250,000  have 
now  been  disposed  of  through  adjudi- 
cation, settlement,  or  voluntary  with- 
drawal, leaving  344  such  claims  on  the 
doclcet. 

4.  The  Tribunal  has  continued  with 
the  arbitration  of  the  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  Iran  of  less  than 
$250,000  each.  In  addition  to  18  test 
cases,  the  Tribunal  has  selected  100 
other  claims  for  active  arbitration.  In 
62  of  these  claims,  the  Department  of 
State  has  submitted  Supplemental 
Statements  of  Claim,  containing  more 
than  16.000  pages  of  text  and  evi- 
dence. Additional  pleadings  are  being 
filed  weekly.  Although  Iran  repeatedly 
seeks  extensions  of  time  within  which 
to  file  its  responsive  pleadings  to  these 
claims,  the  Tribunal  has  continued  to 
press  for  their  resolution.  At  the  Tri- 
bunal, three  senior  legal  officers  and  a 
law  clerk  work  exclusively  on  these 


claims.  Finally,  since  my  last  report, 
another  seven  of  these  claimants  have 
received  awards  on  agreed  terms, 
bringing  the  total  to  ten. 

5.  The  Department  of  State  contin- 
ues to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  con- 
cerned governmental  agencies  In  pre- 
senting XJS.  claims  against   Iran  as 
well  as  responses  by  the  XJ£.  Oovem- 
ment to  claims  brought  against  it  by 
Iran.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Depart- 
ment has  filed  pleadings  In  seven  gov- 
emment-to-govemment   claims   based 
on  contracts  for  the  provision  of  goods 
and  services.  These  claims  include  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  Agency  for 
International    Development    for    over 
$38  million  based  on  outstanding  de- 
velopmental loans  to  the  Government 
of  Iran.  In  addition,  the  Department 
of  SUte,  working  together  with  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  filed  respon- 
sive pleadings  In  two  major  interpre- 
tive disputes.   One   related  to  Iran's 
claim  to  over  $400  million  remaining 
from   funds   transferred  pursxiant  to 
the  Algiers  Accords  for  payment  of 
Iran's  syndicated  debt.  The  other  was 
in  response  to  Iran's  allegations  that 
the  United  States  breached  Its  obliga- 
tion under  the  Algiers  Accords  to  ter- 
minate litigation  against  Iran.  The  De- 
partment of  State  also  filed  pleadings 
in    four   other   interpretive    disputes. 
The  Tribunal  held  one  hearing  in  an 
interpretive  dispute  on  whether  the 
Tribunal  has  Jurisdiction  to  arbitrate 
approximately  111  claims  brought  by 
Iran  directly  against  U.S.  banks  which 
do    not    involve    standby    letters    of 
credit.  Finally,  two  of  the  Tribimal's 
chambers  have  confirmed  that  action 
will  be  taken  on  or  about  May  20  to 
strike    or    otherwise    dispose    of    248 
claims  brought  by  Iran  against  U.S. 
banks    based    on    standby    letters    of 
credit. 

6.  The  Algiers  Accords  also  provided 
for  direct  negotiations  between  U.S. 
banks  and  Bank  Markazi  Iran  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  nonsyndlcated 
debt  claims  of  U.S.  banks  against  Iran 
from  Dollar  Account  No.  2  (the  inter- 
est-bearing escrow  account  established 
at  the  Bank  of  England  in  January 
1981  with  the  deposit  of  $1,418  billion 
of  previously  blocked  Iranian  funds). 
As  of  April  10,  1986,  three  additional 
settlements  had  been  reached  since 
my  last  report  between  Iran  and  V.8. 
banks.  The  three  settling  banks,  Irving 
Trust  Company,  Morgan  Ouaranty 
Trust  Company,  and  Banker's  Trust 
Company,  received  a  total  of  $81.91 
million  from  Dollar  Account  No.  2  in 
payment  of  their  claims  against  Iran. 
From  this  amount,  $73,596  million  was 
subsequently  paid  by  these  banks  to 
Iran  In  settlement  of  Irtui's  claims 
against  them,  primarily  for  Interest  on 
Iran's  domestic  deposits  with  these 
bands.  (One  of  these  banks  paid  Iran 
an  additional  $8.45  million  from  other 
funds.)   Thus,   as   of  April    10,    1986, 
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there  have  been  29  bank  settlements 
resulting  in  payments  to  the  banks  of 
approximately  $1.5  billion  from  Dollar 
Account  No.  2.  Prom  that  amount,  the 
banks  have  paid  approximately  $893 
million  to  Iran  in  settlement  of  Iran's 
claims  against  them.  About  17  banks 
have  yet  to  settle  their  claims.  In  addi- 
tion, attorneys  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  have  been  ne- 
gotiating an  "Agreed  Clarification" 
with  Bank  Markazi  to  allow  the  pay- 
ment from  Dollar  Account  No.  2  of 
certain  amounts  still  owing  on  Iran's 
sjmdicated  debt. 

7.  There  have  been  no  changes  in 
the  Iranian  Assets  Control  Regula- 
tions since  my  last  report. 

8.  Although  the  attack  on  Judge 
Mangard  in  September  seriously  dis- 
rupted and  delayed  proceedings  for 
three  months,  the  Tribunal  resimied 
full  operation  in  January  of  this  year 
and  the  two  Iranian  arbitrators  who 
committed  the  attack  were  removed  by 
the  Government  of  Iran.  Since  that 
time,  the  Tribunal  has  actively  pur- 
sued the  arbitration  of  both  private 
and  government  claims.  Prehearing 
conferences  and  hearings  that  had 
been  cancelled  are  being  rescheduled. 
The  Tribunal  has  made  provision  for 
the  issuance  of  awards  In  cases  heard 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  two  Irani- 
an arbitrators  and  the  resignations  of 
President  Lagergren  and  Chairmen  Rl- 
phagen and  Mangard.  This  resiunp- 
tlon  of  Tribunal  activities  provides 
reason  to  expect  that  more  progress 
will  be  made  In  the  coming  months. 

9.  Financial  and  diplomatic  aspects 
of  the  relationship  with  Ira^i  continue 
to  represent  an  unusual  challenge  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  deal  with  these  problems 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodical- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  significant  devel- 
opments. 

Ronald  Rxagah. 
Thi  WHmt  House.  April  22,  1985. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  18,  1985, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  foUowlng  Joint 
resolutions,  without  amendment: 

8J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  21.  IMS,  through  April  27. 
1B88.  u  "National  DE8  Awareness  Week:"' 
and 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  14,  19S6,  as  "Crime  Vic- 
tims Week. ' 


nraoLLSD  jonrr  aBOLvnoii  aiaaiB 
The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  foUowlng 
enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

8J  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  cleslgnat,e 
the  week  of  April  14.  1»«6.  as  "Crime  Vic- 
tims Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1986,  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
April  18.  1985  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TBUutoiiD). 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:13  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goets.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill.  In  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1617.  An  act  to  authoriw  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Coinmeroe  for  the 
programs  of  the  Nattonal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  19M.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  tlie  calendar 

HJl.  1617.  An  act  to  authorise  approprla- 
Uons  to  the  Secretary  of  Cammeroe  for  the 
programs  of  the  NattadU  Bureau  of  Stand- 
artta  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  oUu  r  pur- 
poees. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PREffllNTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an- 
nounced that  on  April  19.  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  foUowlng  enroUed 
Joint  resolution: 

SJ  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  14.  1988.  as  'Crime  Vic- 
tims Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBB 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 


Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  18,  1985,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  April  19,  1986: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  960'  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  other  acta  to  au- 
thorise approprlaUons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  for  IntemaUonal  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Foundation,  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  99-34). 

By  Ui.  F""**"  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  NutriUon.  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

8  Res.  139:  An  original  resolution  author- 
ising expenditures  by  the  Committee  onAg- 
rlculture.  NutriUon.  and  Forestry;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  foUowlng  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BC-899.  A  ftmiiininliti"^'  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legtslatlan  to  amend  and  extend 
the  authorisation  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

liC-900.  A  communteatlan  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  tranamltttng  pursuant 
to  law  the  annual  Animal  Welfare  Enforce- 
ment Report  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Commtttee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

EC-got.  A  communication  fnnn  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  the  selected 
,^^iit«Hin»i  reports  snd  selected  acquisition 
report  summary  tables  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  

SC-902.  A  communication  from  tne 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  omceming  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the 
FMeral  Republic  of  Germany  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $50 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

EC-903.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  real  and  personal  pnpaty  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  of  Septanber 
80,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-904.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay,  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters,  and  basic  aUowance 
for  subsistence  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-90S.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Dependent  Schools,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  test  report  for  school 
year  1984-86  lor  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  administered  by  the  Departmmt  of 
Defense;  to  the  C«nmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. _ 
EC-906.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Report  on  the  Reorganisation  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program";  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.    

EC-907.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  determination  that  the  au- 
thority available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
estimated  needs  of  the  Bank;  to  the  Cmb- 
mlttee  on  winking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 

EC-908.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmoit, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
HUD-owned  Multlf amily  Project  NegoUated 
Sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

EC-909.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  C^urency,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  consumer 
complaint  processing  activlUes  for  1984;  to 


the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Seienoe,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-910.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlntatiator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln- 
istratkm.  Department  of  Tran^ortatlon. 
traiwnitting.  pursuant  to  law,  the  semian- 
nual repmt  oo  the  effectiveness  of  the  Civil 
Aviation  Security  Program  for  the  period 
July  1  through  December  SI.  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdenee,  and 
TranspOTtation. 

EC-911.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  BonnevHIe 
Power  Adminlstiation  for  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-912.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mlttlns.  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 
Skilled  Nursing  Facility  Benefit  under  Med- 
icare; to  the  C^mmilttee  on  Finance. 

EC-913.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (LeglalaUve  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Haiti;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticms. 

EC-914.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  In  the  sixty  days  prior  to 
April  10.  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-915.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Parole  C^ommls- 
Blon,  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Coomilssion  under  the  Oovenunent  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-916.  A  romTrmnl<^t10"  from  the  (Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  C:or- 
poratlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
»ntiii»i  report  of  the  Corporatl<m  under  the 
Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1984;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-917  A  commuiUcation  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  r^wrt  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  ,    ^. 

EC-918.  A  communication  from  the  Archl- 
Tlst  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
rwonto  disposition  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Ccmunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-919.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tihe  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  6-17  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  on  March  26,  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-920.  A  commtmlcation  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  investigation  into  allegaUons 
of  false  reports  of  daily  turbidity  readings, 
unavailable  or  non-working  turbidity  meters 
and  unacceptably  high  tiubidity  readings 
taken  when  meters  became  available  at  the 
Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texarkana.  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-921.  A  conununication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  B4ana«ement  and 
Budget  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  discontinue  or  amend  certain  requlre- 
ments  lor  agency  reports  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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BC-92a.  A  communicktlon  from  the  Ch»lr- 
wonum  0/  the  OS.  Intem»Uon*l  Trade 
CommlMlon  traaamitUnx.  punviAnt  to  Uw. 
the  Commiaalon'i  1084  Oovemment  In  the 
8\in«hlne  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affalrt. 

EC-e33.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtea  traos- 
mlttlns.  punuant  to  law.  an  examination  of 
Financial  SUtemenU  of  the  Majority  Prlnt- 
Int  Clerk.  U^.  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves  for 
the  reara  ended  Au«ust  31.  1083  and  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-034.  A  communlcaUon  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtea  trana- 
mlttlnc.  pursuant  to  law.  an  examination  of 
Ptoanclal  SUtemenU  of  the  IClnorlty  Prtnt- 
ln«  aerk,  U-S.  Houae  of  RepreaentaUvea  for 
the  years  ended  September  SO.  1083  and 
1M2:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-03S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  TranaporUtlon  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Department*  1084  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  report  to  the  Conmlt- 
teeon  Judiciary. 

EC-We.  A  communlcaUon  from  the  Na- 
tional ^undatlon  on  the  ArU  and  the  Hu- 
manities tranonlttinc  a  draft  of  propoaed 
ledalatlon  authorlilnt  approprlaUons  for 
the  NattoBal'mdowncBt  for  the  ArM  «id 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
lUes  for  fiscal  years  1088  through  1090:  to 
the  Committee  on  L«hor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
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"Whereas.  experU  expect  thla  crisis  to 
broaden  during  the  immediate  weeks  prior 
to  the  spring  108fi  planting  season,  thus  en- 
dangering the  rtnancUl  health  of  farmers, 
state  and  federally  chartered  lending  Insti- 
tutions, rural  smaU  businesses,  and  sgrlcul- 
tural  manufacturers;  Therefore, 

"B*  it  rttoived  by  the  Houte  q/  ReprvMnt- 
ativet  of  th*  Oenerai  AuenMy  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  SenaU  concurring: 

Bacnom  1.  That  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  Immediately 
hold  local  and  sutewlde  hearings  lOTolring 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  federal  credit  officials  to  examine 
the  current  crisis  and  to  determine  the  Im- 
mediate actions  necessary  to  allerlate  this 
crisis,  and  Congreas  Is  further  requested  to 
use  the  1088  federal  Parm  BUI  to  rsstnie- 
ture  the  financial  burden  ctirrently  facing 
agricultural  producers  and  businesses. 

Sscnoii  2.  That  the  Principal  Oert  of  the 
Indiana  House  of  RepresenUUves  Is  hereby 
requested  to  send  copies  of  this  Rsaolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  RepresenuUvea.  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Chalrperaon  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReptttmtatlTes  Agrtcolture  Oomintttees. 
the  Secretary  of  the  DnHed  States  Oepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  each  member  of 
the  Indiana  Congressional  Delegation." 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  foUowlnc  p«UUona  and  memorl- 
alB  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble  u  bidlcated: 

POM-184.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the 
General  AsMmbly  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana, 
te  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"HOUSI  COIRTUUUirT  RooLonoii  No.  44 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  one  of  the 
major  agricultural  tutea  In  the  United 
Statea.  la  suTferlng  from  a  financial  criala  In 
agriculture  that  affecU  the  entire  economic 
health  of  thla  sUte.  as  well  aa  the  economic 
health  of  the  mldwestem  and  national 
economies:  and 

"Whereas,  This  financial  crisis  affecU  ag- 
ricultural producers  and  haa  grown  to  In- 
clude the  buatneas  communities,  which  to- 
gether form  the  core  of  the  mldwestem 
economy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fsctors  which  created  this 
crisis  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  Individuals 
to  manage  or  control,  including  iiistalned 
high  interest  rates,  declining  land  values 
which  have  eroded  farm  equity,  commodity 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  suc- 
cessive years  of  weather-related  problems: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  value  of  Indiana's  agricul- 
tural land  plunged  during  1084  with  a 
twenty  percent  drop  In  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  twelve  months,  the  largeat 
single  year  decrease  In  price  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1030's;  and 

"Whereas,  the  value  of  asseU  lost  in  this 
financial  crisis  has  already  negatively  af- 
fected the  machinery  market  and  has  forced 
many  farm  implement  dealers  and  related 
agricultural  service  businesses  Into  bank- 
ruptcy; and 

"Whereas,  the  average  United  SUtes  net 
farm  Income  dropped  tp  18,793  which  repre- 
senU  an  Income  M.407  below  the  federal 
poverty  level  for  a  f Mnily  of  four,  and 


POM-186.   A   resolution  adopted  by  the 
General   Court  of  the  Coaimonwealth   of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
"RnoLcnoKs  MuoaiAuztifa  thx  Cowoaos 

or  THi  UiTTRD  States  To  Orosi  Pustiim 

RiDucTioira    n    Pdikal    Surroir    roa 

Child  NtrramoM  Psooramb. 

"Whereas,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1081  substantially  reduced  Federal 
support  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs  for 
the  first  time  in  history  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  3  million  children,  including  needy  chil- 
dren, from  the  programs:  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  cut  enacted  In  1081 
was  10  times  greater  than  the  Child  Nutri- 
Uon  Program  «  share  of  the  Federal  budget' 
and 

"Whereas,  the  propoaed  1088  Child  Nutri- 
tion amendmenu  would  eliminate  Federal 
support  for  meals  served  to  children  from 
families  with  Income  above  ISA  percent  of 
the  poverty  line.  These  paymenU  support 
basic  infrastructure  of  the  programs  Includ- 
ing the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Program. 
Without  this  support,  school  dlstricte  oould 
not  afford  to  participate  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program,  thereby  depriving 
aU  children  of  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
program:  and 

"Whereas,  recent  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  studies  have 
^own  that  Child  Nutrition  Programs  have 
been  suooeasful  in  improvtng  the  nutritional 
intake  of  children  in  all  Income  categories 
and  have  dramatically  reduced  hunger  in 
America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  consequences  of 
the  budget  reducUons  defeat  the  Congress's 
original  purpose  and  intent  of  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Procrams  "...  as  a  measure  of  na- 
tional security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
weU-being  of  the  Nation's  children 
Therefore  be  It 

Retolved,  That  the  BCassachuaetU  Gener- 
al Court  respectively  urges  that  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  continue  the  current  level 
of  support  for  aU  Child  NutriUon  Programs; 
and  be  It  further 

"Retolved,  That  copies  of  theae  resolu- 
Uons  be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 


House  of  RepreaenUUves  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  each  braiKh  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
and  United  SUtes  House  of  RepreaenUUves 
from  the  Commonwealth." 

POM-188.  A  ooneurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  LeclalaUve  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  North  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
"Sbiatb  ConcuaaiifT  Rssoldtioii  No.  4088 
"Whereas,  Amtrak  the  corporation  desig- 
nated by  Congreas  te  provide  a  minimiim 
basic  national  rail  passenger  sttvloe.  pro- 
rides  Hssentlal  passenger  transportation 
servloes  to  North  DakoU  and  the  nation 
which  may  be  lost  if  CongrcM  soproves 
ellmlnatloo  of  federal  subaldlss  for 
AMTRAK:  and 

"Whereas,  Amtrmk  provides  the  only  na- 
tionwide passenger  rail  service  available  and 
carries  more  than  ao  mlllioa  paMtngiiis  per 
year  and 

"Whereas.  Amtrak  has  realised  substan- 
tial tmprovem«ite  In  lu  revenoe-to-ooat 
ratio  In  recent  years,  exceeding  congreasion- 
•lly  set  goals:  and 

"Whereas,  subsidies  for  other  trmnaporta- 
tloo  syseems  far  exceed  enrrmt  subaldlei 
provided  Amtrak:  and 

"Wbereas.  Amtrak  provides  jobs  and 
other  economic  benefits,  and  shutting  down 
the  passenger  aervloe  would  result  in  ex- 
treme eooDomlc  loss  and  waste:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

ReBotvad  hp  th/ Smote  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Houae  of  Bepre»entaHv«$ 
Concurring  therein: 

"That  Congreas  la  urged  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps  te  ensure  continued  and  Improved 
Amtrak  aervloe  on  those  routes  In  operation 
within  the  current  basic  system;  and 

Be  It  further  retolved,  "That  copies  of  this 
resoluUon  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  the  president  of  AMTRAK.  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Transporuuon.  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
United  SUte  House  of  RepreseutaUvea,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  North  DakoU  Con- 
rrwssli'iiisl  Delegation." 

POM-ier.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Arden  Hills.  MlnnesoU  re- 
questing Congress  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  halt  the  persecution  of  the  Bahai  minori- 
ty In  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelgii  Re- 
lations. 

POM-188.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
"Sbiati  Mhkoual  34 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  a  legal  and  moral  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  Indian  elderly  in  this  ooim- 
try  are  enUtled  to  all  beneflte  and  services 
available,  and  that  these  services  and  bene- 
fits should  be  provided  In  a  manner  that 
preserves  and  restores  their  dignity,  aelf  re- 
spect and  cultural  Identity:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Indian  elderly  (those  aged 
sixty  or  over  according  to  the  1980  United 
Statea  bureau  of  the  census)  of  this  country 
are: 

""A.  increasing  in  population  from  sixty- 
four  thousand  In  1970  to  one  hundred  nine 
thousand  In  1980  with  projections  of  an  In- 
crease to  two  hundred  thousand  by  1990; 

'"B.  unemployed  at  a  rate  exceeding  eighty 
percent; 

'"C.  Uvlng  In  poverty  at  a  rate  of  seventy 
percent; 
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"D.  living  ten  years  leas  than  the  general 
population  in  terms  of  life  ezpectaacy; 

"K.  Impacted  by  the  lack  of  Indian  nursing 
homes  and  Indian  area  agendas  on  aginr. 

"F.  living  in  substandard  and  overerowded 
housing; 

"G.  receiving  less  than  adequate  health 
care,  and 

"H.  excluded  from  benefiting  from  Social 
Security  which  affecte  an  estimated  fifty- 
seven  percent  of  the  nation's  Indian  elderly 
population;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reeolved,  by  the  SenaU  of  the  StaU  of  New 
Mexico,  That  It  respectfully  requesU  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  ensure  that  the  following  policy 
directives  be  implemented  in  order  to  meet 
the  physical  aztd  mental  health  needs  of  the 
Indian   elderly,    their   spirtual   well-being, 
their    continued    involvement    and    roles 
within  society: 
"A  economic  security; 
""B.  long-term  health  care; 
"C.  readily  available  health  aerrioes  and 
facilltiea; 

"D.  social  well-being  to  receive  supportive 
services  which  will  enable  the  Indian  elderly 
to  remain  In  their  own  b<Hnes  and  communi- 
ties, thus  tti»<ntAinfa>g  their  culture,  dignity 
and  Independence;  and 

""E.  spiritual  weU-being  to  ensure  that  the 
Indian  elderly  continue  to  exercise  their  in- 
herent right  to  believe  and  practice  their 
native  religion  which  enables  them  to  live  In 
tiarmony  with  their  creator,  and 

Be  U  further  reeolved.  That  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtea.  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mezloo  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-IM.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  liBglslaUve  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 


"Sbiati  CoiK^nzirr  Rbolutioii  No.  4044 

"'Whereas,  the  establishment  and  govern- 
ance of  the  several  Indian  reservations 
within  the  state  of  North  DakoU  and  other 
states  have  resulted  from  treaties  and  other 
AcU  of  the  United  SUtes  government;  and 

"'Whereas,  the  federal  government 
through  AeU  of  Congress,  has  established 
Itself  as  the  sole  authority  governing  local 
taxation  within  the  boundaries  of  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
Ued  the  tuuuk  of  states  in  dealing  with  local 
tjTtng  problems  and  furnishing  of  govern- 
mental services  in  areas  within  or  near  the 
boundaries  of  Indian  reservations;  and 

"Wbereas,  reservation  boundaries  have 
been  subject  to  change  over  the  years  since 
reservations  were  established,  some  lands 
within  reservation  boundaries  are  owned  In 
trust  and  some  In  fee  by  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  landowners,  and  non-Indian  land- 
owners were  encouraged  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  homestead  lands  which  are  now 
within  reservation  txiundaries:  and 

"Whereas,  aU  of  these  factors  have  result- 
ed In  areas  of  taxable  lands  In  and  aroimd 
reservations  which  have  necesslUted  the 
furnishing  of  local  governmental  services 
and  the  subsequent  creation  of  local  taxing 
districts  supported  by  levies  of  taxes  upon 
lands  in  and  around  reservations;  and 

""Whereas,  the  taxable  sUtus  of  lands 
within  reservation  boundaries  Is  determined 
by  ownership,  which  is  subject  to  change, 
and  which  may  cause  removal  of  the  land 
from  local  tax  rolls  by  operaUon  of  federal 
law;  and 


"Whereas,  removal  of  such  lands  from 
local  tax  rolls  operates  a  hardship  on  dties, 
counties,  townships,  and  other  taxing  dis- 
tricts, as  well  aa  on  Indian  and  non-Indian 
landowners  and  resldenU  In  and  around  res- 
ervattoiM  who  have  come  to  rely  on  present 
levels  of  local  governmental  servloes  and  to 
require  increased  levels  of  future  local  gov- 
ernmental services;  and 

"Whereas,  ainoe  Congreas  has  chosen  to 
retain  ezeluatve  control  of  the  abOlty  to  tax 
reservation  landa,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  provide  solutions  to  the  dilemma  of 
political  subdivisions  in  and  around  reserva- 
tions in  the  many  states  of  the  United 
States  which  contain  Indian  reservatlont: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Readved  by  the  SenaU  of  the  StaU  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Houae  of  RepruenUMvea 
concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  urged  to  enact  legislation  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  T^HnMng  tax  bases  of  political 
subdivisions  providing  local  governmental 
services  In  and  around  Indian  reservations 
to  assure  continued  availability  of  local  gov- 
ernmental services  and  the  existence  of 
local  political  subdivisions,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, to  establish  a  study  commission, 
with  appropriate  reprcsenUtion  from  af- 
fected sUtee  and  Indian  reservations,  to  de- 
termine an  appropriate  solution  to  this 
problem;  and 

"Be  it  further  rtaoived,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  North  DakoU 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  governors  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  sUtes  of  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho.  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
Mexico.  Oregon.  South  E>akota.  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming." 

POM-170.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  RepreaenUUves  of  the 
SUte  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ctilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

"Housi  CoHcumaxirr  Resolutioii  No.  44 

"Whereas.  The  SUte  of  IiuUana,  one  of 
the  Eoajor  agricultural  sUtes  In  the  United 
SUtes,  is  suffering  from  a  financial  crisis  in 
agriculture  that  affecU  the  entire  economic 
health  of  this  sUte,  as  well  as  the  economic 
health  of  the  mldwestem  and  naUonal 
economies;  and 

"'Whereas,  This  financial  crisis  affecU  ag- 
ricultural producers  and  has  grown  to  in- 
clude the  buaineas  communlUes,  which  to- 
gether form  the  core  of  the  mldwestem 
economy;  and  ^   ^. 

""Whereas,  The  factors  which  created  this 
crisis  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  individuals 
to  manage  or  control,  including  sustained 
high  Interest  rates,  declining  land  values 
which  have  eroded  farm  equity,  commodity 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  suc- 
cessive years  of  weather-related  problems; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  value  of  Indiana's  agricul- 
tural land  plunged  during  1984  with  a 
twenty  percent  drop  in  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  twelve  months,  the  largest 
single  year  decrease  in  price  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's;  and 

"Whereas,  The  value  of  assets  lost  in  this 
financial  crisis  has  already  negatively  af- 
fected the  machinery  market  and  has  forced 
many  farm  Implement  dealers  and  related 
agricultural  service  businesses  into  bank- 
ruptoy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  average  United  SUtes  net 
farm  Income  dropped  to  $6,793  which  repre- 


sente  an  income  M.407  below  the  federal 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four,  and 

"■Whereas.  CxperU  expect  this  oisU  to 
broaden  during  the  Im?"^^***  weeks  prior 
to  the  spring  1988  planting  season,  thus  en- 
dangering the  financial  health  of  farmers, 
state  and  federally  chartered  lending  insU- 
tutlons,  rural  small  buatnessea,  and  agricul- 
tural manufacturers:  Theref  we, 

"Be  U  raaaived  by  the  Houae  of  Repreaent- 
ativaa  of  the  Oeneral  AaaemUv  of  the  StaU 
of  Indiana,  the  SenaU  concurring: 

"Bacnom  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  Immediately 
hold  local  and  statewide  hearings  involving 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  federal  credit  officials  to  examine 
the  current  crisis  and  to  determine  the  im- 
mediate actions  necessary  to  alleviate  this 
crisis,  and  Congreas  is  further  requested  to 
use  the  1066  Federal  Farm  Bill  to  restruc- 
ture the  financial  burden  currently  facing 
agricultural  produoers  and  busineases. 

"Sktioii  3.  "That  the  Principal  Clerk  of 
the  Tfi/Mana  House  of  RepresentaUves  Is 
hereby  requested  to  send  copies  of  this  Res- 
oluUon to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresentaUves.  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  each 
member  of  the  T"'***™^  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-171.  Joint  resoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

"SatATB  Jom  RssoLimow  No.  15 
"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  projected  a  federal  deficit  of 
$310  bOlion  in  fiscal  year  1986;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  forecast  a  l«ig-term  federal 
budget  deficit  of  $339  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1989:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  projected  a  federal  budget  deficit 
of  $363  billion  by  fiscal  year  1989;  and 

"Whereas,  in  November  1983,  the  debt 
ceiling  was  raised  by  $101  billion  to  $1,490 
trillion  In  order  to  aUow  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  Increase  lU  legal  borrowing 
capacity  to  pay  the  expenses  for  programs 
previously  written  Into  law;  and 

"Whereas,  ip  May  1084,  the  debt  celling 
was  Increased  another  $30  blUlon  to  $1,630 
trillion;  and 

"Whereas,  in  June  1084.  the  debt  celling 
was  raised  again,  thU  time  by  $53  billion, 
with  the  debt  celling  set  at  $1,573  trillion; 
and 

""Whereas,  the  Interest  paymenU  on  the 
public  debt  represented  13  cents  per  dollar 
of  federal  budget  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1084; 
and 

'"Whereas,  the  net  Interest  owed  on  the 
public  debt  is  estimated  at  $108.5  billion  In 
1084— the  equivalent  of  $300  million  a  day— 
and  at  $130.0  billion  in  1085:  and 

"Whereas,  for  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  f  orecasU  net  in- 
terest cosU  of  the  public  debt  at  $153.1  bil- 
lion, and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projecto  net  interest  cosU  of  the  debt  at 
$314  billion,  which  figures  respecUvely  rep- 
resent $410  million  and  $586  million  owed 
for  each  day  of  the  year  in  Interest  alone; 
and 

""Whereas,  in  the  past  6  years,  the  gross 
federal  debt  has  almost  doubled  and  Is  ex- 
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pected  to  toUl  tl.807  trillion  by  tta«  end  of 
ttocal  year  1975:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•'Retolved  fry  tfte  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Hepretentativei  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

"(1)  tbat  the  Leglalature  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Inunedl- 
stely  submit  to  the  tTnitad  States  Con<re« 
a  balanced  federal  budget 

"(3)  That  the  United  States  Congress 
adopt  a  balanced  budget  for  the  ensuing 
federal  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUUves, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Montana  Congressional  delegaUon. 

POM-172.  Joint  resoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Ledalature  of  the  State  of  Montana:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"SsMAn  Jonrr  Rbolutioii  No.  23 
"Whereas,  our  nation  has  been  immeasur- 
ably strengthened  by  the  contributions  of 
enthic  and  religious  groups  from  around  the 
world.  Including  CathoUcs  and  Protestants 
from  Northern  Ireland;  and 

"Whereas,  our  country's  strong  traditional 
ties  of  friendship  and  a  shared  heritage  with 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  Oteat  Britain 
have  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  all 
three  nations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ireland  continue 
to  suffer  from  political  and  ctvll  strife  that 
rends  the  fabric  of  human  society;  and 

"Whereas,  we  take  no  side  in  the  Irish  dis- 
pute, but  deplore  all  violence  from  whatever 
source;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  humanity,  has  interceded  in 
other  areas  and  lands  torn  by  dvll  strife  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  lay  to  rest  the  specter  of  religious 
bitterness;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  can  and 
should  take  a  constructive  part  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems 
that  divide  Ireland.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Re»olvett  by  the  SenaU  and  the  Houte  of 
Reprttentative*  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  United  SUtes  is  able  to,  and  in 
fact  should,  take  the  lead  In  formulating 
and  effecting  a  peaceful  and  Just  resolution 
to  these  problems  because  the  United  SUtes 
has  benefited  so  greatly  during  the  past  ISO 
years  from  its  relationships  with  both  Ire- 
land and  Oreat  Britain. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  Th«t  Congress  is 
urged  to  pass  legislation  calling  for  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Special  Envoy  to  be 
dispatched  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  and  bringing  about  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  centuries-old  problems  In  Ireland 
and  specifically  since  1921  In  Northern  Ire- 
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"Be  U  further  resolved.  That  the  Presi- 
dent, accordingly,  is  urged  to  appoint  the 
Special  Envoy  without  delay  upon  receipt  of 
the  oongTMBional  action. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  US.  Senate,  the  Irish  and  Brit- 
ish ambassadors  to  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  Montana  Congressional 
OelegaticHi,  and  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi. 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs" 

POM-173.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 


of  North   Dakota;   to   the   Committee   on 
Small  Business. 

"SsKAn  CoiKTuunrr  RasoLunoii  No.  4073 
"Whereas,  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion has  a  proven  record  of  service  to  small 
business  In  the  state  of  North  DakoU  and 
throughout  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's North  DakoU  portfolio  in- 
cludes more  than  2,300  North  DakoU  «»n*ii 
businesses  with  loans  totaltaig  over  tlSO  mil- 
lion; and 

"Whereas,  for  many  years  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  hss  carried  out  disaster 
$Dd  loan  assistance  of  tremendous  value  to 
North  DakoU  small  businesses  during  diffi- 
cult times;  and 

"Whereas.  140  North  DakoU  banks  are  af- 
filiated as  correspondent  banks  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  and 

"Whereas,  thooaands  of  North  Dakotaos 
have  utilised  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  a  source  of  last  resort  for  bor- 
rowed capital;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  been  an  important  source  of  bor- 
rowed capital  with  proven  success  in  helping 
North  DakoU  small  business;  and 

"Whereas,  the  administration  proposes  to 
eliminatf  the  SmaU  Business  Adminlstrm- 
Uon  entirely  in  fiscal  year  19M  without  an 
alternative  program  to  assist  smaU  business- 
es; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein:  That  the  Forty-ninth 
Legislative  Assembly  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  continuation  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration;  and 

"Be  U  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  send  enroUed  copies  of  this 
resoluUon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUUves  and  United 
SUtes  Senate,  and  each  member  of  the 
North  DakoU  Congressional  DelegaUon." 


April  22,  1985 


April  22.  1985 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affalrs: 

Spedal  Report  on  the  AcUviUes  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  and  iu 
Subcommittees  During  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress  (Rept  No.  90-^6). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
iMboT  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  484.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  (with  additional 
views)  (Rept.  No.  98-30). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  (»n- 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  to  esUbllsh  a  memorial  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdministraUon. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chamston): 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  30  of  tlUe 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  educa- 


Uonal  aaslstanoe  for  apprenticeship  or  other 
on  Job  training  under  the  AU-Volunteer 
Force  Educational  Assistance  Program. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  983.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
newly  designed  one  hundred  dollar  bUls;  to 
the  Committee  on  n»nHng  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
&  984.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  provision  es- 
tablishing the  10-year  deliminatlng  period 
for  educational  assistance  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Educational  Aasistanoe  program  and  to 
eliminate  related  provisions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee aa  Veterans'  Affairs. 

a  985.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  an  inequity  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  certain  disabled  veterans 
in  acquiring  spedaUy  adapted  residenccK  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

8.  988.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  M.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  mortcate  protection 
life  insurance  to  certain  veterans  unable  to 
acquire  commercial  life  insurance  because 
of  service-connected  dtsabUltiec  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  987.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  improve- 
ment of  and  funding  for  the  faimH  and  in- 
tracoastal  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Envlraament  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  988.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958  to  secure  more  timely  repay- 
ment of  Federal  InvestmenU  in  multipur- 
pose water  resources  development  projects, 
to  encourage  more  prudent  partidpatlon  In 
such  proJecU  by  non-Federal  interests,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HELBCS  (by  request): 
S.  969.  A  biU  to  amend  and  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  970.  A  bUl  to  require  that  fifty-doUar 
bills  bear  a  portrait  of  Georgia  Neeae  Clark 
Gray,  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ: 
S.  971.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Hreinn  Plo 
Franslsoo  Lindal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
8.  972.  A  bUl  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
Comprehensive    Environmental    Response. 
Compensation  and  LiablUty  Act  of  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dahtorth,     Mr.     Matsuhaoa,     Mr. 
Phtor,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Chilis,  Mr. 
GoKx,  and  Mr.  Mklchd): 
8.  973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  alterna- 
tive oorjx>rate  minimum  taz  in  Ueu  of  the 
present  additional  corporate  minimum  tax, 
to  provide  a  method  of  reducing  corporate 
Ux  rates  by  the  amount  of  such  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  22,  1985,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indlt^ted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CoHKH.  and  Mrs.  KASsnAUM ): 

S.  Res.  140.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impose  a  trade  boycott  and  embargo 
against  Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  McCXURE: 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
E^nglish  language  Is  the  official  language  of 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  fraternity  to  establish  a  me- 
morial to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

MAHTIH  LUTHEK  KIXO,  JR.,  MXMORIAL  IU  TBX 
DISTRICT  OP  COLTTMBIA 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  20,  1986,  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  time,  will  celebrate  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  This  event  will  mark  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  18-year  effort  to  give  appro- 
priate recognition  to  Dr.  King  as  one 
of  our  Nation's  great  leaders,  a  giant 
figure  in  the  evolving  history  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conjunction  with  the  1986  cele- 
bration. Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  Inc..  the 
oldest  black  fraternity  in  the  United 
States,  is  undertaking  to  establish  a 
Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Today,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  to  authorize 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  to  establish  the 
monument  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  the  monument  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fraternity,  of 
which  Dr.  King  was  a  member,  having 
Joined  on  June  22.  1952,  at  Sigma 
Chapter  in  Boston,  MA.  will  coordi- 
nate the  design  and  funding  of  the 
monimient.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Conunission  and  the  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts,  shall  select  the  site  and  ap- 
prove the  design. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  was  founded  in 
1906  at  Cornell  University.  It  now  has 
700  chapters  across  the  country,  and 
counts  among  its  75,000  members 
many  prominent  citizens,  including 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurg^^  Mar- 
shall and  a  number  of  ^rar'Nation's 
mayors.  At  its  1984  convention  this 
past  Augiist  in  Cleveland,  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  formally  endorsed  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Memorial  project 
and  committed  its  considerable  human 


resources  to  its  development.  Alphas 
will  be  launching  the  major  Blartin 
Luther  King  Memorial  fundraislng 
drive  at  the  1985  convention  this 
summer  in  Atlanta.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha's 
1986  convention  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  at  which  time  the  memori- 
al will  be  the  focus  of  the  program. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Bdartin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  led  20,000  freedom 
marchers  from  Selma  to  Montgomery, 
seeking  voting  rights  long  denied. 
Through  the  long  efforts  to  achieve 
equal  treatment  for  all  Americans, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  remained  de- 
voted to  nonviolent  means  of  achiev- 
ing his  goals;  and  he  inspired  thou- 
sands to  conform  to  the  principles  of 
nonviolence. 

A  memorial  to  Dr.  King  erected  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  will  provide  con- 
tinuing inspiration  to  all  who  visit  it, 
particularly  to  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  yoimg  people  who  come  to 
Washington.  DC,  every  year.  These 
young  people  have  no  personal 
memory  of  the  condition  of  civil  rights 
in  America  before  Dr.  King,  nor  of  the 
struggle  in  which  he  was  the  major 
figure.  Th6y  do  understand,  however, 
that  there  is  stiU  more  to  be  done. 

Coretta  Scott  King  said: 

Toung  people  in  particular  need  nonvio- 
lent role  models  like  him.  In  many  ways,  the 
ClvU  Rights  movement  was  a  youth  move- 
ment. Toung  people  of  ail  races,  many  of 
whom  were  Jailed,  were  involved  in  the 
struggle,  and  some  gave  their  lives  for  the 
cause.  Yet  none  of  the  youth  trained  by 
Martin  and  his  associates  retaliated  In  vio- 
lence, including  members  of  some  of  the 
toughest  gangs  of  urban  ghettos  in  dties 
like  Chicago  and  Birmingham.  This  was  a 
remarkable  achievement.  It  had  never  been 
done  before;  it  has  not  been  dupUcated 
since. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  hope  is  that 
the  young  people  who  visit  the  monu- 
ment will  come  to  understand  that  it 
recognizes  not  only  the  enormous  con- 
tribution of  this  great  leader,  but  also 
two  very  basic  principles  for  the 
healthy  functioning  of  our  society. 
One  is  that  change,  even  very  funda- 
mental change,  is  to  be  achieved 
through  nonviolent  means;  that  this  is 
the  path  down  which  we  should  go  as 
a  nation  in  resolving  some  of  our  most 
difficult  problems.  And  the  other  basic 
principle  is  that  the  re<»ncillation  of 
the  races,  the  inclusion  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  of  aU  its 
people.  Lb  essential  to  the  fundamental 
health  of  this  Nation.  Dr.  King 
preached,  taught,  and  practiced  these 
essential  principles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  Congressman  Wal'ter 
Pauwtroy  has  introduced  a  similar  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  enact  this  legisla- 
tion quickly  so  that  planning  for  the 
monument  can  proceed.* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston): 


S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  chi^jter  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  educational  assistance  for  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-the-job  tndning 
tmder  the  All-Volunteer  Force  E!duca- 
tional  Assistance  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.   - 

AmxirncxsKir  An  oh-chk-job  trahtiiis 

ASSXSTAJICS  FOR  VKXBUUrS 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today,  along  with  Senator  Alah  Crah- 
STOH,  introducing  a  biU  which  will.  I 
believe,  fill  an  obvious  and  unintended 
gap  in  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Eklucational  Assistance  Act  of  1984 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  national  economic  growth. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  offering 
would  amend  chapter  30,  title  38  of- 
the  VEAA  to  include  the  provision  of 
educational  assistance  for  i4>prentice- 
ship  and  other  on-the-job  training. 

Historically,  significant  numbers  of 
our  Nation's  tradesmen  have  learned 
their  sUlls  through  apprenticeship 
and  on-the-job  training.  These  pro- 
grams were  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  H,  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  the  Vietnam  era. 

Through  September  1982,  more  than 
bVt  million  Vietnam-era  veterans  had 
participated  In  a  program  of  education 
and  training.  Of  these,  5.6  percent,  or 
approximately  1  out  of  18  participants, 
used  their  veterans  benefits  to  learn  a 
trade  through  an  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-the-job  training  program.  In 
my  own  State,  veterans  participated  in 
apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training 
comprised  10.4  pen^nt — almost  twl(% 
the  national  average— of  nearly  30,000 
who  participated  in  an  education  or 
training  program. 

Apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job 
programs  provide  an  educational  op- 
portunity for  those  veterans  who  do 
not  have  the  aptitude  or  inclination  to 
continue  their  training  through  educa- 
tional Institutions  due  to  family,  fi- 
nancial, or  other  considerations.  In  ad- 
dition, veterans  in  these  programs  are 
employed  and  paying  taxes  from  the 
beginning  of  their  training,  and  they 
have  a  reasonable  assurance  of  pro- 
ductive, full-time  employment  at  the 
conclusion  of  training. 

Additional  factors  for  consideration 
involve  cost  and  the  capability  of  ex- 
isting educational  Institutions  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  specialized  training 
available  only  through  the  private  in- 
dustrial sector.  As  we  move  into  a 
period  of  very  sophisticated  and  costly 
equipment  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials, it  becomes  both  increasingly 
expensive  and  unnecessarily  duplica- 
tive for  schools  to  have  to  purchase 
such  training  materials  when  they  are 
already  available  elsewhere.  The  train- 
ing and  development  of  an  appropri- 
ately skilled  work  force  is  an  essential 
component  of  mcxlem  economic 
growth. 
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In  1979.  the  Office  of  the  ControUer. 
Vetermns'  Admlnlstntlon.  reported 
the  remits  of  a  naflmiri  survey  of  vei- 
ermns  oonducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  survey  covered  three  OI 
bm  perlod»-World  War  n.  the 
Kofean  eonfUet.  and  the  post-Korean 
eonfllet.  whkh  also  included  the 
p— *■■**■«»*  post-Korean  and  Vtetnam 
era.  The  reantta  farther  snliatanttate 
and  quantify  the  value  of  apprentiee- 
ship  and  on-the-job  tntnlnc  to  date. 
Veterans  who  partidpatad  In  snefa  al- 
ternative procrana  had  a  hlcher  pn>- 
gram  eonpletlan  rate— 78  pernent— 
than  thoae  veterana  who  used  their 
educational  hmwflts  for  coOese  tiain- 

Many  would  also  argue  that  the 
most  important  nieasiir*  of  a  traininc 
procram's  effectiveness  Is  its  otfltty  in 
aequirlnc  and  performing  a  Job. 
Survey  results  show  that  72  percent  of 
the  veterans  compiettng  an  appren- 
tloeshlp  program  and  80  percent  of 
thoae  comidetlng  an  on-the-job  pro- 
gram made  use  of  the  training  re- 
ceived in  their  first  Jobs.  This  com- 
pares with  MA  percent  of  the  veterans 
who  received  college  levd  training  and 
50.9  percent  of  thoae  attending  other 
types  of  schools. 

What  all  these  statistics  so  graphi- 
cally demonstrate  is  that  apprentice- 
ship and  on-the-job  training  make 
good  sense  good  «««mv«i1<^  sense  and 
good  social  sense.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure's  speedy  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  i>roposal  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUI 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

\         &Ma 

Be  it  emaetti  bw  Ote  SemaU  and  Horue  of 

BepraenttMvea   of  the    United  Statea   of 

•     Ameriea  in  Conoren  attembitd,  Th«t  (a) 

■ectkn  1403  of  Utle  38.  XJnlted  States  Code. 

la  antfiKled — 

(1)  by  amwidlns  pansiaph  (3)  to  read  aa 

(OUOWK 

"(3)  The  term  'ttrosiam  of  education'  (A) 
haa  the  wwnint  given  audi  tenn  tn  lectkn 
l«S3(b)  of  thia  UUe.  and  (B)  ineludea  a  fun- 
time  vtftgma  of  apprentloeahlp  or  of  otber 
on-Job  tralnlns  approved  as  provided  In 
clause  (1)  or  (3),  as  appropriate,  of  section 
lT87(a)  of  this  Utle.";  and 

(3)  by  addtns  at  the  end  the  folloiwlnc  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  training  eatabllahment'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1663(e)  of  this  UUe.". 

(bXl)  Section  1433  of  such  tlUe  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
BubaecUon: 

"(c)  In  any  month  In  which  an  tndlvlduaJ 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  conalsUng 
of  a  program  of  appreatloeshlp  or  other  on- 
job  training  faOa  to  complete  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  of  training,  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance payable  under  this  chapter  to  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  limited  to  the  same  propor- 
Uoo  of  the  applicable  full-time  rate  as  the 
number    of    hours    worked    during    such 


month,  rounded  to  tbe  nearest  eiglit  boon, 
bears  to  oft*  hmideRl  and  twenty  boma.'*. 

(»  Tlie  beadliw  of  such  sectton  la  i 
ed  to  read  as  f oOowk 


By  Mn.  HAWKIMB: 

a  90.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the 

anee  of  newly  designed  one  hundred 

diAar   bins;    to   the   Oonuntttee   on 

w*""*^.  Housing,  and  Uitian  Afteits. 


•  Mrs.  HAWKDia  Mr.  President,  It  to 
now  wlddy  recogniaed  tliat  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  our  Nation. 

What  to  not  so  widely  acknowledged 
to  how  the  practice  of  money  launder- 
ing facilitates  the  opera tfcwa  af  nar- 
ootles  trafflekers.  Numeroua  efforts 
have  been  made  by  both  the  executive 
and  legtolative  brandies  of  govern- 
ment to  control  the  actions  ot  finan- 
cial institutions  and  personnel  in- 
volved, but  these  activities  continue  on 
a  grand  scale.  latest  estimates  are 
that  liillions  of  dollars  ■"""■"y  are 
laundered  throuch  American  nnmnMm\ 
institutions,  allowing  drug  trafftckers 
to  market  massive  amounts  of  drugs  In 
our  Nation. 

A  fallout  of  thto  reaeareh  to  the  de- 
termination that  the  note  of  currency 
uaed  moat  often  tn  theae  operations  to 
the  $100  bOL  It  to  only  logleal  that  by 
denying  use  of  thto  monetary  denoml- 
natlon  to  money  launderers  would 
cripple  them,  albeit  temporarily,  but 
shutting  down  their  operations  for  any 
time  at  all  would  be  of  benefit  to  all 
Americana. 

Specifically,  thto  legislation  would 
declare  aU  currency  tn  the  denomin»- 
tlon  of  $100  obsolete  and  not  legal 
tender  upon  the  expiration  of  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bllL  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  thto 
order,  the  Secretcry  of  the  Treasury 
shall  issue  newly  designed  currency  in 
thto  denomination.  Thto  legtolatlon  to 
known  as  the  "Money  Laundering  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1986." 

American  dtisens  would  be  given  a 
full  3  months  In  which  to  redeem  their 
$100  bills  for  the  newly  designed  cur- 
rency. The  massive  amounts  of  cash 
needed  In  successful  laundering  oper- 
ations would  not  be  able  to  bt  ex- 
changed in  the  process  called  for  tn 
my  bill,  and  money  launderers  woulci 
therefore  be  prevented  from  taking 
advantage  of  thto  provision  in  the  leg- 
islation. 


Mr.  President,  as  we  fltfit  the  battle 
against  drug  abuae.  we  must  use  every 
weapon  at  our  rtlspoasl  Thto  Indudes 
taking  the  cash  out  of  the  hands  of 
maney-laundereis.  and 
them  from  being  able  to 
their  blood  Bsoney. 

I  fed  very  strongly  thai  thto  msw- 
nre  woold  pmve  inatnmental  In  stop- 
ping tte  opfTattnns  of 

I  urge  my  eoDeagnes  to 
thtoi 


ByMr.ITAMATO: 
a  984.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38. 
TAiited  Statea  C3ode^  to  dtakaate  tbe 
tlw  18-ycar  de- 


anee  under  the  Veterans'  Bdneattonal 
Aaristanee  Program  and  to  t**— *'^fT 
related  provlslops;  to  the  Oonmittee 
on  Veterans' AfCaiia. 

TO 

•  Mr.  IXAMATO.  Mr. 

today    to    intnduee 

amend  title  $8  of  the  United 

Code  by  repealtaw  the  10-year  deUaait- 

ing  period  for 

under  the  Veterans' 

sistanoe  P»<>gi»»«» 

In  tlie  past,  tlie  mate  porpoae  of  tbe 
OI  bin  has  been  to  asaist  tbe  Nation's 
veterana  In  n^Uiistiiig  to  civilian  life 
sAer  mmtary  I 
were  higlily  effeutiw  and ' 
sUde  for  educating  oountleas  Ameri- 
cana who  would  not  have  had  such  op- 
POTtunitiea  without  thoae  beneflta. 

Last  year,  Ooncress  enacted  a  new 
OI  education  program  for  the  men 
and  women  v^io  serve  tn  the  military. 
By  passing  thto  legislation  we  contin- 
ued to  demonstrate  our  gratitude  to 
these  men  and  women,  and  we  recog- 
niaed the  value  that  edocational  op- 
portunity brings  both  to  Indlvlduato 
and  to  our  society  at  large. 

Regrettably,  as  we  look  bai±  at  the 
benefits  provided  to  our  Vietnam-era 
veterana,  we  find  that  many  are  losing 
thto  educational  opportunity  when 
they  need  It  most.  WhDe  the  program 
to  not  scheduled  to  expire  until  1989. 
the  10-year  limitation  period  within 
which  l)eneflts  must  be  used  by  each 
veteran  wfll  prevent  many  from  utilla- 
tng  thto  assistance.  Of  the  nearly  (me- 
half  million  veterans  who  live  tn  the 
State  of  New  Yoi^  roughly  one-third 
have  not  used  their  educational  assist- 
anoe  yet.  The  10-year  limitation  period 
will  affect  roughly  thto  same  peromt- 
age  of  veterans  nationwide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  thto  leg- 
islation their  full  support  to  ensure 
that  our  Vietnam-era  veterans  are  not 
denied  the  full  educational  opportiuil- 
tles  they  have  earned. 

VLx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  biU  l}e  printed 
in  the  RacoBo  at  thto  point. 


There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
RacoRS.  as  follows: 

8.  M4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreien tativet  of  Uie  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a$*enMed,  That  (a) 
section  16e3  of  UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c). 
and  (d):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  in  subsection  (e). 
(bXl)  The  section  heading  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"IIMX.  Tte*  Uaitatioa  for  eowtfletiag  a  pro- 

gnm  of  nJraHnw". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  34  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1662 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1663.  Time  limitation  for  completing  a  pro- 
gram of  education.".* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  an  In- 
equity in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  in  acquiring  spe- 
cially adapted  residences:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

sraCULLT  ADAPTD  HOUSnKS  GSAHT  raOGKAM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  Utle  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  removing  an  inequity  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  [VA]  pro- 
gram responsible  for  assisting  certain 
veterans  in  obtaining  specially  adapted 
housing. 

The  VA'8  Specially  Adapted  Housing 
Orant  Program  establishes  two  sepa- 
rate grant  programs  for  blinded  veter- 
ans. The  larger  grant  program  pro- 
vides $35,000  for  blinded  veterans  to 
purchase  a  specially  adapted  house,  or 
to  make  necessary  renovations  in  a 
home  already  ownecL  To  be  eligible  for 
thto  grant,  a  veteran  must  be  totally 
blind,  with  no  more  light  perception. 
In  both  eyes,  and  must  have  lost,  or 
lost  the  use  of.  a  lower  extremity. 

The  smaller  housing  grant  program 
provides  $6,000  for  blinded  veterans, 
without  additional  handicaps,  to  make 
the  necessary  renovations  in  a  house 
already  owned  by  the  veteran.  Thto 
grant,  however,  cannot  be  applied 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  specially 
adapted  house.  To  be  eligible  for  thto 
grant,  a  veteran  must  be  blind,  that  to, 
he  or  she  must  have  a  5/200  visual 
acuity  or  worse. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  permit  those  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  the  smaller  housing  grant  to 
use  the  $6,000  to  purchase  a  home 
which  already  has  the  necessary  adap- 
tions. Thto  measure,  however,  would 
not  affect  the  eli«dbfllty  requirements 
for  the  grant  in  any  way:  no  new  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries  would  be  created. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
full  support  to  thto  legislation  which 
will  remove  a  blatant  inequity  in  the 
VA's  Specially  Adapted  Housing  Orant 
Program. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  <x>n- 
sent  that  a  copy  of  the  biU  lie  printed 
in  the  Rbx>sd  at  thto  point. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffre**  oatenMed,  That  (a) 
section  801(bKl)  of  UUe  38.  United  States 
<3ode,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
in  acquiring  a  resldenoe  already  adapted 
with  special  features  determine  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  reasonably  mitsasary  for 
the  veteran  by  reason  of  the  veteran's  dls- 
abUlty". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  residences  ac- 
quired after  September  30,  1986.0 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  to  cer-i 
tain  veterans  imable  to  acquire  com- 
mercial life  insurance  because  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

MOKTOMiK  PBOiacnoa  Livs  nmnuvcs  pob 

nmmr^rm  mMMjm  ttm*m 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  intnxluce  legislation  to 
expand  the  Veterans'  Administration 
[VA]  Mortgage  Protection  Life  Insur- 
ance Program.  Since  1971,  the  VA  has 
provided  mortgage  protection  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  who 
obtain  VA  grants  for  specially  adapted 
housing.  Thto  insurance  to  made  avail- 
able to  these  veterans  through  the  VA 
because  their  service-connected  dls- 
abillUes  have  prevented  them  from  ac- 
quiring mortgage  protection  from 
commercial  sources. 

However,  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
severely  disabled  veterans  have  been 
excluded  from  thto  program.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  IntnKtucing  today  amends 
ttUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
providing  mortgage  protection  life  in- 
sunmce  to  those  veterans  evaluated  at 
80  percent  or  more  disabled  who  are 
unable  to  acquire  commercial  life  in- 
surance because  of  service-connected 
disabtltttes. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
182.000  veterans  thto  expanded  pro- 
gram will  cover  are  now  able  to  obtain 
commercial  mortgage  protection  life 
Insurance.  Nearly  8  percent  of  them 
live  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

These  veterans  have  suffered  the 
most  severe  personal  losses  in  service 
to  thto  country.  Quite  often,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  disabilities 
have  prevented  them  from  accumulat- 
ing the  savings  necessary  to  ensure  fi- 
nancial seciulty  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  thto  leg- 
islation their  full  support  so  that  we 
can  make  available  to  our  most  severe- 
ly disabled  veterans  the  security  of 
mortgage  insurance  to  which  they  are 


entitled,  but  which  they  are  so  uinfor- 
tunately  denied,  in  the  commercial 
maiicet. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  tn  the 
Rboobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  tn  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

&966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffre**  astemltled.  That  (a) 
chapter  IB  of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subchapter 
"SuBCHarTBB  V— IIOKTUOB  FaoncTios  Lm 
IvsuaAMCx  poa  CBrrADi  Duablid  Vrbuits 
"6  Ttl.  Piac^w  of  1—1  Mu 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  purchase 
from  one  or  more  life  insurance  «n««pmi»»  a 
policy  or  policies  of  mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  on  a  group  basis  to  provide  the 
benefits  specified  in  this  section. 

"(b)  A  veteran  (other  than  a  veteran  eligi- 
ble for  insurance  under  secUon  8.6  of  this 
UUe)  who  establishea  to  tbe  satisfaction  of 
the  Admtoistrator  that  the  veteran  is 
unable  to  obtain  conunerdal  life  insurance 
because  of  a  servloe-ccxuieeted  disability 
rated  at  80  percent  or  more  aball.  upon  ap- 
plication made  In  such  form  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe,  be  granted  tnsuranoe 
under  this  secUon. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  purchase  in- 
siuwioe  under  this  secUon  without  regard  to 
section  S70»  of  the  Revtsed  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  S).  but  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  purchase  insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  effective  for  any  fiseal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amount  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acta. 
"ITM.  AsMurt  of  tMaraacc 

"The  initial  amount  of  insurance  provided 
under  this  subchapter  may  not  exceed  the 
lowest  of  the  following  amounts: 

"(1)  $40,000. 

"(3)  The  amoimt  of  the  loan  outstanding 
on  a  dwelling  (and  necessary  land  therefor) 
owned  or  occupied  by  the  veteran  as  a  home 
on  the  date  Insurance  under  this  subchapter 
Is  placed  in  effect 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  pui^ 
chases  or  ooostructs  a  dwelling  (Including 
necessary  land  therefor)  to  be  occupied  by 
tbe  veteran  as  a  home  aa  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  the  amount  of  the 
original  loan. 

The  amount  of  such  insurance  shall  be  re- 
duced according  to  the  amorttoation  sched- 
lue  of  the  loan  and  at  no  time  may  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  loan  with  in- 
terest. 
•^TSLPmaluantai 

"(a)  Tbe  premium  rates  charged  a  veteran 
for  insurance  under  thia  subchapter  shall  be 
paid  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  and  ahaU 
be  baaed  on  such  mortality  data  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  to  cover 
only  the  mortality  cost  of  Insuring  veterans 
with  service-connected  dlsabOlUes  rated  at 
80  percent  or  more  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
commercial  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  deduct  the 
premiums  charged  a  veteran  for  life  Insur- 
ance under  this  subchapter  from  any  com- 
pensation or  other  cash  benefits  payable  to 
the  veteran  by  tbe  Veterans'  Administration 
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and  shall  pay  such  iHTitihmM  to  the  insurer 
or  Insurers  for  such  tnwirance.  A  veteran  In- 
sured under  this  subchapter  who  Is  not  ellcl- 
ble  for  cash  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstratioa  may  pay  the  amount  of  the 
pronlums  directly  to  the  Insurer  or  Insurers 
for  Insurance  under  this  subchapter. 


-•7M.PariMMar 

"An  amount  of  insurance  In  force  under 
this  subchapt«  on  the  date  of  death  of  a 
veteran  insured  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  only  to  the  holder  of  the  mortcace 
loan,  the  payment  of  which  the  insurance 
was  grantod.  for  credit  on  the  loan  Indebted- 
ness. The  UabOlty  of  the  insurer  under  such 
Insurance  shall  be  satlifled  when  such  pay- 
ment Is  made.  If  the  Administrator  la  the 
holder  of  the  mortcace  loan,  the  insurance 
prooeedb  thall  be  credited  to  the  loan  in- 
debtedness and  shall  be  deposited  (as  appro- 
priate) in  the  direct  loan  or  loan  guaranty 
revolvins  fund  established  by  section  1821 
or  1834  of  this  UUe,  respectively. 


"8  tU.  immr»mn  mttey  prortaloM 

"(aXl)  Bach  policy  purchased  under  aec- 
Uon  781  of  this  UUe  ahaU  provide.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  for  the  pro- 
visions required  by  this  subaecUon. 

"(2)  Bach  such  policy  shall  provide  for  re- 
insurance, to  the  extent  and  In  a  manner  to 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  veterans  or  the  Oov- 
emment,  with  other  insurers  wtilch  meet 
qualifying  criteria  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  may  elect  to  participate  in 
such  retnsujaxMx. 

"(S)  Kach  such  policy  shall  provide  that  at 
any  time  the  Administrator  determines  such 
acUon  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  veterans 
or  the  Oovenunent.  the  Administrator  (A) 
may  discontinue  the  entire  policy,  or  (B> 
may  exclude  from  coverage  under  such 
policy  loans  made  after  a  date  fixed  by  the 
Administrator  for  such  purpose.  Any  Insur- 
ance previously  Issued  to  a  veteran  under 
such  policy  msky  not  be  canceled  by  the  in- 
surer solely  because  of  terminaUon  of  the 
policy  by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
new  loans.  If  the  policy  Is  wholly  discontin- 
ued, the  Admlniatrator  shall  liave  the  right 
to  require  the  transfer  (to  the  extent  and  in 
a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator), to  any  new  company  or  companies 
with  which  the  Administrator  has  negotiat- 
ed a  new  policy  or  polidea.  the  amounts  (as 
determined  by  the  existing  Insurer  or  insur- 
ers with  the  concurrence  of  the  Administra- 
tor) of  any  policy  or  contingency  reserves 
with  respect  to  Insurance  previously  In 
force. 

"(4)  E:ach  such  policy  shall  provide  for  Is- 
suance to  each  veteran  Insured  under  this 
subchapter  of  a  uniform  type  of  certificate 
setting  forth  the  benefits  to  which  the  vet- 
eran Is  enUUed  under  the  Insurance. 

"(5)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for 
any  other  provision  wtilch  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter. 

"(8)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Administrator  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year.  Each  such  accounting  shall  set  forth 
(tn  a  form  approved  by  the  Administrator) 
(A)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  veter- 
ans accrued  under  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment from  Its  date  of  issue  to  the  end  of 
such  contract  year,  (B)  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality and  other  claim  charges  Incurred  for 
that  period,  and  (C)  the  amount  of  the  In- 
iurer^  expense  and  risk  charges.  If  any,  for 
^that  period.  If  the  amount  under  clause  (A) 
to  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  amounts 


under  clauses  (B)  and  (C),  the  amount  of 
the  difference  shall  be  held  by  the  Insurer 
as  a  contingency  reserve  to  be  used  by  the 
insurer  for  charges  under  the  contract  or 
agreement  only.  The  contingency  reserve 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  of  each  contract  year  by 
the  insurer.  That  rate  shall  \tt  approved  by 
the  Administrator  if  consistent  with  the 
rates  generally  used  by  the  insurer  for  simi- 
lar funds  held  under  other  plans  of  group 
life  Insurance.  If  aiKl  when  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  such  contingency  re- 
serve has  attained  an  amount  estimated  by 
him  to  make  satiafactory  provision  for  ad- 
verse fluctuations  in  future  charges  under 
the  contract,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire th*  insurer  to  adjust  the  premlvmi 
rates  and  contribuUons  so  as  to  prevent  any 
further  substantial  accreUons  to  the  contin- 
gency reserve.  If  and  when  the  contract  or 
agreement  is  discontinued  and  if  after  all 
charges  have  been  made  there  to  any  posi- 
tive balance  remaining  in  the  contingency 
reserve,  such  halanry  shall  t>e  paid  to  the 
Administrator  and  shall  be  credited  to  the 
apivoprlaUon  "CompensaUon  and  Pensions. 
Veterans'  AdministraUon."  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  insurer  to  make  such  payment 
in  equal  monthly  Installments  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  two  years. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  insurance  contracted 
for  under  this  subchapter,  the  Administra- 
tor may  adopt  such  regulaUons  relating  to 
eligibility  of  veterans  for  Insurance,  maxi- 
mum amount  of  insurance,  Tn»Timiim  dura- 
Uon  of  Insurance,  and  other  factors  not  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  this  sutichapter  as 
in  the  Administrator's  Judgment  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  veterans  or  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Insurance  contracted  for  under  thto 
subctiapter  shall  take  effect  as  to  any  veter- 
an on  a  date  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor. The  amount  of  the  Insurance  at  any 
time  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the  mortgage  Indebtedness  in  full,  except  as 
otherwise  limited  by  the  policy. 

"(c)  Insurance  contracted  for  under  thto 
subchapter  shall  terminate  upon  whichever 
of  the  following  first  occtirs: 

"(1)  SatlsfacUon  of  the  veteran's  indebted- 
ness under  the  loan  upon  which  the  insur- 
ance to  tMsed. 

"(2)  TerminaUon  of  the  veteran's  owner- 
ship of  the  property  securing  the  loan. 

"(3)  Discontinuance  of  payment  of  premi- 
ums by  the  veteran. 

'(4)  Discontinuance  of  the  entire  contract 
or  agreement. 

"(d)  Termination  of  mortgage  protecUon 
life  insurance  under  thto  sul>chapter  shall 
not  affect  the  guaranty  or  insurance  of  the 
loan  by  the  Admintotrator.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"StTSCHArm  V— MOBTOAOB  Protxctioh  Lir 

iKstrvAifcs  POR  C^ntTAiK  DiSABixo  Vrmuufs 

"791.  Purchase  of  insurance. 
"792.  Amount  of  insurance. 

"793.  Premium  rates.  i 

"794.  Payment  of  insurance. 

"795.  Insurance  policy  provtolons.". 

Sac.  2.  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  19  of  UUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  first 
secUon  of  thto  Act.  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.* 


the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


By    til.    STAFFORD    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  067.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  im- 
provement  of   and    funding    for    the 
Inland  and  intracoastal  waterways  of 


DlUUn)  WATDIWATS  OBVZLOPMKrr  ACT 

•  BCr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  In  this  session.  I  was  honored 
to  Introduce  8.  534  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  That  legislation  Is  a 
major  omnibus  water  resources  devel- 
opment bllL 

Today,  I  am  honored  to  Introduce 
companion  legislation,  an  administra- 
tion bill  to  resolve  the  complicated  and 
difficult  Issues  Involving  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Inland  navigation  system, 
as  well  as  the  ongoing  operations  and 
maintenance  of  that  system,  and  how 
this  work  is  to  be  financed. 

My  colleagues  know  that  this  is  a 
most  controversial  issue,  one  that  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  since  1976  to  pass  my 
omnibus  water  resources  legislation. 

The  situation  is  this:  We  face  a 
growing  life  of  needed  waterway  im- 
provements, while,  at  the  same  time, 
spending  remains  in  decline. 

The  Federal  Government  lacks  the 
money  to  do  the  work  that  must  be 
done  for  commercial  beneficiaries.  The 
administration  recognizes  that  non- 
Federal  sources  of  funds  must  be 
brought  into  the  program. 

Specifically,  the  administration  pro- 
posal would  also  levy  on  commercial 
traffic  a  uniform  national  ton-mile  fee 
of  1.5  mills.  This  sum  will  contribute 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
2S.0O0-mlle  Inland  waterway  system. 
Inland  operators  currently  pay  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  costs,  in  the 
form  of  a  fuel  tax. 

This  measure  also  creates  an  Inland 
Waterway  Users  Board  to  advise  the 
corps  on  expenditures  and  fees,  and  It 
authorizes  three  new  Inland  waterway 
projects  at  a  total  cost  of  $550  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  con- 
tentious Issue  in  the  past.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Flnanc«  has  claimed  an  in- 
terest in  this  legislation.  In  order  to 
assui^  the  most  reasonable  approach, 
our  committee  has  deferred  informally 
for  the  time  being  to  the  Finance 
Committee  to  allow  it  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  user  charge  package  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram: needs  to  bring  In  new  funds  as 
well  as  a  mechanism  based  on  costs  to 
help  set  priorities. 

I  hope  that  this  administration  pro- 
posal will  help  us  focus  the  debate,  to 
help  us  get  off  dead  center  and  move 
toward  some  sort  of  national  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  transmittal  letter 
and  the  section-by-section  analysis 
prepared  by  the  administration,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

8.987 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprttentativei  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled,  Tliat  thto 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inland  Waterways 
Development  Act  of  1986." 

SBC  X.  DEFINrnONB. 

For  the  purposes  of  thto  Act— 

(1)  "Corps"  means  the  United  States 
Army  Corp  of  Engineers. 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

(3)  "Treasury"  means  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(4)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  over  which  the 
United  SUtes  exercises  lurisdicUon. 

sec  1  AMENDIIDrrB  TO  THE  INLAND  WATKBWAY8 
RXVKNUI  ACT  OP  irS. 

(a)  The  Inland  Waterwasrs  Revenue  Act  of 
1978  (92  SUt.  1898)  to  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  section  303  by  inserting  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (bKl):  "and  the  amounts  of  the 
user  fees  deposited  into  the  Treasury  under 
section  4499  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  user  fees  on  vesseto  in 
commercial  waterway  transporUtion  on 
Inland  waterways)"; 

(2)  amending  secUon  204  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SBC  XM.  Tamr  rwcD  avaoabls  pob  bxpkndi- 
Timcs    FOB    rwancn    on    ibb 

INLAND  WATKaWATB. 
Amounts  which  are  credited  to  the  Trust 
Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  of  thto  Act 
wtilch  are  derived  from  the  tax  on  fuel  es- 
tabltohed  pursuant  to  section  4042  of  UUe 
28.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  by  appropriaUon  Acts,  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of   the   Army   and   the   Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  be  expended  for  new 
construction  of  navigation  features  on  the 
inland  and  intracoastal  waterways  of  the 
United  SUtes  described  In  secUon  208  of 
Uito  Act.  Amounts  which  are  credited  to  the 
Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  of  thto 
Act  which  are  derived  from  the  user  fee  es- 
Ubltohed  pursuant  to  section  4499  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limlUtlon  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  be  expended  for  the  op- 
eration. nuLintenance,  and  new  construction 
of  Federal  navigation  projects  on  the  inland 
and  intracoastal  waterways  and  shall  also  be 
used    to    reimburse    appropriations    which 
twre  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  collection  of 
the  user  fee.  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
transfer  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
amounts  available   from   the   Trust   Fund 
which  are  derived  from  the  user  fee  esUb- 
Itohed  pursuant  to  section  4499  of  tlUe  36, 
United  SUtes  Code,  on  the  basto  of  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  estimated  costs 
of   operation,   maintenance,   and   new   con- 
struction of  the  navigation  features  of  Ten- 
nessee   Valley    Authority    projects   on    the 
inland  and  intracoastal  waterways,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  to  the  total  esti- 
mated costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
new  construction  of  the  Federal  navigation 
features  on  the  inland  and  intracoastal  wa- 
terways as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 


the  Army.  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
not  tw  used  for  operation,  maintenance,  eon- 
strucUon.  rehabilitation,  modification  or 
post-authorisation  planning  of  any  harbor 
or  harbor  components  of  the  inland  and  in- 
tracoastal waterways.  For  purposes  of  thto 
section,  the  term  "new  construction"  means 
construction,  rehabilitation,  modification 
and  post-authorizaUon  planning,  of  any 
project  or  separable  element  thereof  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  not  been  obligat- 
ed for  physical  construction  before  October 
1. 1980."; 

(3)  amending  secUon  308  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

tMC    m    INLAND    AND    PmUOOASTAL   WARB- 
WAY8  OP  THX  UNTRD  8TATB& 

For  purposes  of  sections  4042  and  4499  of 
BubtiUe  D  of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  for  purposes  of  secUon  204  and  206  of 
thto  Act.  the  following  inland  and  intra- 
coastal waterways  of  the  United  States  are 
described  in  thto  section  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  Mississippi  River  and  iU  natural 
and  wnm«H«.  tributaries  and  oonnecUng 
channeto  upstream  from  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 


"(2)  all  waterways  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  their  tributaries  with  an  authorised 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  or  leas  emptying  into 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River 

"(3)  the  Oulf  Intercoastal  Waterway  from 
Saint  Marks  River,  Florida,  to  Brownsville, 
Texas; 

"(4)  the  Ai>alachlcola  River  and  iU  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  its  junction  with  the 
Oulf  Intracoastal  Waterway; 

"(5)  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies upstream  from  a  point  immediately 
downstream  of  the  Bonneville  Lock  and 
Dam  project; 

"(8)  the  Peari  River  and  its  tributaries  up- 
stream from  the  junction  of  the  West  Pearl 
River  with  the  Rigolets; 

"(7)  the  MobUe  River  and  its  tributaries, 
including  the  Tennessee  Tombigbee  water- 
way project,  upstream  from  the  MobQe 
Harbor  project; 

"(8)  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 
between  Norfolk.  Virginia,  and  Miami.  Flori- 
da, via  both  the  Albermarle  and  cniesapeake 
Canal  and  Oreat  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
routes;  and 

"(9)  the  portions  of  the  Willamette  River 
and  Ito  tributaries  with  authorised  depths  of 
fotuleen  feet  or  leas.";  and. 

(4)  amending  the  Uble  of  contents  accord- 
ingly. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  section 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act;  except  that,  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  shaU  talu  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1986. 

SBC  4.  AMBNDIIENTB  TO  ISK  INTBKNAL  BEVKNDB 
CODB  OP  IH4. 

(a)  Chapter  36  of  subtitle  D  of  tiUe  28  to 
amended  by  adding  after  subchapter  F  the 
following  new  subchapter; 

•Suixhapter  O— User  Fee  on  Commercial 
Use  of  Inland  Waterways 
■^BC  449*.  mPOSmON  OF  USER 
FEE. 

"(a)  IH  OncBRAi.— There  to  hereby  im- 
posed a  user  fee  on  the  use  during  any  cal- 
endar quarter  of  a  vessel  in  commercial  wa- 
terway transporUtion.  The  user  fee  author- 
ized pursuant  to  thto  section  shall  be  collect- 
ed as  if  it  were  a  tax. 

"(b)  Amoxtht  op  Usee  Fee.- The  user  fee 
Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  .15  cenU  per  ton-mile  for  each  vessel 
used  in  commercial  waterway  transporta- 


tion in  any  '-i«~*«»-  quarter  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1, 1985. 

"(c)  Pbksoiis  Liaelb  poa  Useb  Fee.— (1)  Ih 
Oeeekai.— Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (2),  the  person  who  operates  (or  the 
person  whose  employees  operate)  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  commercial  waterway 
transportation  shall  be  the  person  liable  to 
pay  the  user  fee  Imposed  by  subsection  (a). 
"(2)  ExEKPTiOES.- No  user  fees  shall  t>e 
collected  under  the  authority  of  thto  UUe 
from — 

"(A)  vesseto  not  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  are  owned  by,  or  under  bare- 
tKMtt  charter  or  time  charter  to,  or  for  any 
purpose  under  the  control  or  custody  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  ita  offtcers,  agents, 
employees  or  of  any  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes: 

"(B)  vesseto  not  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity which  are  owned  by,  or  under  bare- 
boat charter  or  time  charter  to,  or  for  any 
purpose  under  the  control  or  custody  of  any 
other  nation,  or  any  of  iU  officers,  agents. 
employees,  or  of  any  corporation  wholly 
owned  by  any  other  nation: 

"(C)  vesseto  used  by  a  state,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  transporting  persons  or 
property  in  the  business  of  the  state  of  po- 
litical subdivision;  or 
"(D)  vesseto  engaged  in  dredging  activities. 
"(d)  DifimiiuEB.- For  purposes  of  thto 
section,  the  terms  "commercial  waterway 
transportation",  "inland  and  Intracoastal 
waterways",  and  "person"  shall  have  the 
same  ip>*ning  as  defined  in  section  4042  of 
thto  subtitle.  The  term  "ton-mile"  means  a 
unit  of  measure  equal  to  2,000  pounds  of 
cargo  weight  per  mile  traveled  while  en- 
gaged in  commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tion. 

"(e)  Date  pob  Fildio  RrruEii.— The  date 
for  fUtng  the  return  on  which  the  user  fee 
imposed  by  thto  section  to  reported  for  any 
5«fiTfT"<»''  quarter  shall  l>e  the  last  day  of  the 
first  month  following  such  quarter." 

(b>  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  38  of 
such  Oxle  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Items. 
"Subchapter  O.  User  Fee  on  Commercial 
Use  of  Inland  Waterways 
"Sec  4499.  Imposition  of  User  Fee" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1986. 

8BC  &.  ESTABUSHMENT  OP  THE  INLAND  WATEE- 
WAY8  U8EB8  BOABD 

(a)  EsTABUSHMEirT  or  Users  Boabs.— 
There  to  hereby  established  an  Inland  Wa- 
terways Users  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Users  Board")  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  TransporUtion,  and  Commerce 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (or  their  designees), 
and  fifteen  members  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary, one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  Chairman.  The  non-Peder- 
al  meml)er8  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  repre- 
sent variotis  regions  of  the  country  and  a 
spectrum  of  usei«  and  shippers  utilizing  the 
inland  and  Intracoastal  waterways  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

(b)  Duties.- The  Users  Board  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  annually  on  an- 
ticipated spending  leveto  for  and  proposed 
Improvements  on  the  inland  and  intracoast- 
al waterways  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  as  the  Users 
Board  deems  i4>propriate. 

(c)  ADimnsTRATioii.- The  Users  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (83  SUt.  770;  5  U.S.C.  App. 
2).  as  amended,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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ftpproprlmte  acency  hcftd.  the  Usen  Board 
tnAy  use  the  facilities  and  servlcea  of  any 
federal  acency.  Non-fedenU  members  of  the 
Uaera  Board  while  enoted  in  the  perfonn- 
anoe  of  their  dutle*  away  from  their  homea 
or  regular  placea  of  buaineaa.  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenaes.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  aecUon 
5703  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code. 

SBC  «.  KBTOBT  BY  THE  SBCXCTABY. 

The  Secretary  ahall  report  to  th«  Oon- 
freas  by  March  1.  1990.  and  every  five  years 
thereafter,  on  any  changes  recommended 
for  Improving  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness In  recovering  costs  for  the  Inland  and 
Intracoastal  waterways  and  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  amounts  to  be  recovered  due 
to  Inflation  and  Co  projected  volume  and 
type  of  commercial  traffic  using  the  Inland 
aoid  Intracoastal  waterways.  In  preparing 
the  report,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secmary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  views  of  the 
Users  Board  established  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  this  Act,  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, Including  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4042  of  title  36.  United 
States  Coder  and  the  user  fee  imposed  by 
section  4499  of  UUe  M.  United  States  Code 
which  Is  needed  to  achieve  appropriate  re- 
covery. 
SK.    T,     KXPCDITKD     PWUICT    AUTHOUZATION 


<h)  After  coordinaUon  with  affected  feder- 
al agencies  and  non- federal  public  bodtes, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  authorised  to  study,  plan, 
design,  construct,  operate  and  maintain  new 
Improvements  and  rehabilitations  and  modi- 
fications of  existing  Improvements  on  the 
Inland  and  Intracoastal  waterways,  de- 
scribed In  secUon  304  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Revenue  Act  of  1978  (93  SUt.  1696).  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  of  Improvement  Is  feasi- 
ble and  justified,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon. 

(bXl)  Before  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  Initi- 
ate construction  of  a  plan  of  improvement 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress— 

(A)  a  final  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  the  plan  of  Improvement.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  statement  Is 
required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (S3  SUt.  8S2:  43  U.S.C. 
433 1  et  seq.):  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  Secretary's  compli- 
ance, as  of  such  submission,  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  (86  Stat.  8S3:  33  U.8.C.  1351  et 
seq.),  as  amended,  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Co- 
ordination Act  (48  SUt.  401;  16  U.8.C.  661  et 
seq.),  as  amended,  and  other  sUtutory  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  Improvement. 

(3)  The  sUtements  required  under  para- 
grmph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  any  other 
actions  required  by  the  NaUonal  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (83  SUt.  853:  43 
US.C.  4331  et  seq.)  and  other  applicable 
sututes  shall  be  completed  on  an  exi>edlted 
basis  pursuant  to  schedules  established  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultaUon  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  other  appropriate  federal  and 
state  officials.  Thereafter,  federal  and  sUte 
officials  shall  provide  any  daU  and  com- 
menu,  and  the  public  shall  be  afforded  op- 
portunity to  participate.  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  Secretary's  schedules.  Any  neoeasary  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  federal  and  state  offi- 


cials must  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
Secretary's  schedule. 

(3)  A  plan  of  Improvement  addressed  by 
an  envlrorunental  Impact  sUtement  that  Is 
submitted  to  Congress  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  construction  appropriations  and 
ImplemenUUon  under  subaecUon  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  may  be  undertaken  unless  a 
Joint  ResoluUon  disapproving  the  environ- 
mental impact  sUtement  becomes  law 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  environmental 
Impact  statement  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  An  environmental  Impact  sUtement 
which  Is  submitted  to  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section 
and  Is  not  disapproved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
Uon  (bK3)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  secUon  103(3)  of 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1949  (83  SUt.  863;  43  U.S.C.  4333(3».  as 
amended. 

(d)  Claims  alleging  that  work  authorised 
by  this  secUon  will  deny  rlghU  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  violate 
any  federal  or  sUte  sUtutes  or  regulaUons 
may  only  be  filed  In  a  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  a  district  In  which  the  work  Is  lo- 
cated or  to  be  located,  or  In  which  the  al- 
leged Injury  occun.  These  courts  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings 
and  shall  assign  them  for  hearing  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  If  good  cause  exisU  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing.  The  courts  shall  not  have 
JurlsdicUon  to  grant  any  Injunctive  relief 
against  any  acUons  pursuant  to  this  section 
except— 

(1)  in  conJuncUon  with  a  final  Judgment 
entered  In  a  case  involving  a  claim  filed 
under  this  section,  or 

(3)  where  the  petlUoner  presents  a  clear 
and  convincing  showing  that  the  petitioner 
is  likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits:  that  with- 
out such  an  Injunction  the  petitioner  will 
suffer  Irreparable  harm:  that  Issuance  of  an 
inJuncUon  will  not  lead  to  unreasonable 
harm  to  other  parties:  and  that  Issuance  of 
the  injunction  is  In  the  public  interest. 

8BC  ».  PBOJCCT  AimiOIUZAT10N& 

The  following  Improvements  to  the  Inland 
waterways  of  the  United  SUtes  are  hereby 
adopted  and  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  recommended 
In  the  reporU  hereinafter  designated.  Por 
those  reporU  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  Congress  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  reference  to  a  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  is  deemed  to  Include  any  modl- 
flcaUons  or  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary when  transmitting  such  report  to  the 
Congress  other  than  recommendations  with 
respect  to  cost-abartng  which  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  requlremenU  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Oalllpolls  Locks  and  Dam  Replace- 
ment, Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Oilef  of  Engineers,  dated 
August  13.  19M,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  1317.000.000.  (October  1984): 

(3)  WhlU  River  NavlgaUon  to  BatesvUle. 
Arkansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  33.  1981,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $37,000,000  (October  1984): 

(3)  Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Columbia  River  and  Tributar- 
ies Interim  Rsport:  Reports  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  March  14.  1980.  and  Pebru- 
ary  10.  1981.  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
8191,030,000  (October  1984); 

(4)  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 
Bridges,  North  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  1,  1975,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  M.BOO.OOO  (Octo- 
ber 1984):  and 


(5)  Kentucky  River,  Disposition  of  Locks 
and  Dams  5  through  14.  Kentucky:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  3,  1984: 
except  that,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
report  Locks  and  Dams  5  through  14  as 
excess  for  disposal  In  accordance  with  aec- 
Uons  3  and  3  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1958 
(70  Stat  1063)  and  other  applicable  law  as  if 
the  project  had  been  Identified  for  disposi- 
tion pursxiant  to  secUon  1  of  the  Act  of 
August  6,  1958. 

SBcnoM  BT  SscnoR  Analtsu 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  improvement  of 
and  funding  for  the  inland  and  intracoastal 
waterways  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SBcnoit  1 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Inland  Waterways  Development 
Act  of  1985. 

sscnoM  s 

This  section  gives  the  definitions  of  terms 
pertinent  to  the  Act. 

sscnon  s 

This  secUon  amends  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Revenue  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-503)  to 
(1)  provide  permanent  appropriations  of  a 
new  ton-mile  user  fee  for  rtavigatlon  costs  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Teimessee 
VsJley  Authority  (TVA),  (3)  authorize  use  of 
the  existing  fuel  tax,  subject  to  appropria- 
Uon  Acts,  for  new  construcUon  of  naviga- 
Uon  facilities  on  the  Inland  and  Intracoastal 
waterways,  and  (3)  simplify  the  definlUon  of 
the  Inland  waterway  system. 

This  secUon  amends  PX.  96-503  as  fol- 
lows: 

SecUon  303  of  PX..  95-503  Is  amended  by 
authorizing  the  deposit  to  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Trust  Pund  of  amounts  equivalent 
to  receipts  from  the  new  ton-mile  user  fee. 

Section  304  of  P.L.  96-503  is  amended  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  fuel  tax  reve- 
nues, subject  to  approprlaUon  Acts  and  in- 
cluding sums  already  In  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Pund  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
TVA  for  construction  of  new  navigation  fea- 
tures on  the  Inland  and  Intracoastal  water- 
ways. Section  304  Is  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide permanent  appropriations  of  the  new 
ton-mile  user  fee  revenues,  without  fiscal 
year  llmiutlon.  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  operaUon.  maintenance,  and  new 
construction  on  the  Inland  and  intracoastal 
waterways.  Each  year  the  Secretary  is  to 
transfer  to  TVA  an  amount  equal  to  Its  pro- 
portionate share  of  operation,  maintenance 
and  new  construction  costs.  Permanent  ap- 
proprlaUon of  ton-mUe  user  fee  revenues 
will  allow  necessary  flexibility  and  continui- 
ty in  project  construcUon  and  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  secUon  also  allows  the 
use  of  the  ton-mile  user  fee  to  cover  the  cost 
of  lU  collecUon  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Serrloe.  No  Trust  Pund  amounts  may  be 
used  for  work  on  Inland  harbors.  Work  on 
such  harbors  would  be  subject  to  cost  recov- 
ery under  tlUe  I  of  the  proposed  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986. 

Section  306  of  P.L.  95-503  Is  revised  to  re- 
define and  simplify  the  definition  of  Inland 
and  Intracoastal  waterways.  Most  notably, 
the  amendment  would  add  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  for  both  the  fuel  Ux 
and  ton-mile  fee  effective  October  1, 1986. 

SBCnOH  4 

This  section  revises  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  esubllsh  a  user  fee  on  ves- 
sels engaged  In  commercial  waterway  trans- 
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porUUon  on  the  inland/intracoastal  water- 
way system.  The  fee  will  be  1.5  mills  (.15 
oenU)  per  ton-mile  beginning  on  October  1. 
1986.  It  will  be  payable  by  a  vessel's  opera- 
tor and  collected  by  the  Internal  Revemie 
Service.  IRS  la  the  appropriate  agency  for 
collection  of  the  user  fee  since  It  now  col- 
lecU  the  existing  fuel  tax.  IRS  collecUon 
would   iwinimtw   the   record  keeping   sod 
audit  burden  on  the  waterway  industry  and 
eliminate  potential  duplication  by  federal 
agencies.   Exemptions  from  user  fees  are 
provided  for  vessels  engaged  In  non-com- 
mercial activity  of  the  United  States  and 
other  naUons,  the  business  of  state  and 
local  governments,  and  dredging.  Commer- 
cial fishermen  are  also  exempt.  DeflnlUons 
and  filing  requirements  are  provided.  The 
initial  rate  of  1.5  mills  per  ton-mile  Is  the  es- 
timated rate  required  to  recover  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  expected  federal  oper- 
aUon. maintenance,  and  new  construction 
costs  for  the  Inland  waterways  during  flscal 
years  1986  through  1990. 
SBcnoH  8 
This  section  establishes  an  Inland  Water- 
ways Users  Board  to  make  reoommendaUons 
to   the    Secretary   concerning    anticipated 
spending  levels  for.  and  proposed  improve- 
ments on.  the  Inland  and  intracoastal  water- 
ways. The  Board  would  be  composed  of 
twenty-one  members,  fifteen  representing 
waterway  users  and  shippers  from  various 
regions  and  six  representing  affected  feder- 
al agencies.  The  Board  would  meet  at  least 
annually  and  would  be  allowed  to  use  the 
faclllUes  and  services  of  any  consenting  fed- 
eral agency.  The  Secretai7  shall  consider 
the  Board's  reoommendaUons  In  matters  re- 
lating to  the  construcUon  and  operaUon  and 
maintenance  of  the  Inland  waterways.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  selection  of  the  Board's 
chairman,  terms  and  oonttnulty  of  member- 
ship to  the  Board,  and  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses for  non-federal  members. 

SBCnOM  • 

This  section  requires  that  the  Secretary 
report  to  Congress  by  March  I.  1990.  and 
every  five  years  thereafter,  on  any  changes 
recommended  for  improving  the  efficiency 
and  ef f ecUveness  In  recovering  costs  for  the 
Inland  and  Intracoastal  waterways  and  any 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  amounts  to  be 
recovered.  Following  consultaUon  with  the 
Secretary  of  th«  Treasury  and  oonsldaraUon 
of  the  views  of  the  Users  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary will  make  reoommendaUons  concerning 
appropriate  recovery  of  Inland  and  Intra- 
coastal waterway  costs. 

sacnoR  T 

This  aecUon  would  autborlae  the  Secre- 
tary to  plan,  design,  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  new  Inuvovements,  as  well  as 
modiflcaUons,  to  the  existing  Inland  water- 
ways. The  Secretary  may  coordinate  with 
federal  agencies  and  non-federal  public 
bodies  In  studying  the  feasibility  of  any 
such  Improvement  and  shall  prepare  a 
report.  Prior  to  undertaking  any  construc- 
Uon authorised  by  this  seeUon,  the  Secre- 
tary miist  submit  to  Congrws  a  final  envl- 
ronmental  Impact  statement  (If  required) 
and  a  statement  of  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  as  well  as  other  applica- 
ble statutory  requirements.  These  sUte- 
ments would  be  completed  on  an  expedited 
schedule  established  by  the  Secretary,  after 
coiwulUtlon  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Knylronmental  Quality  and 
other  appropriate  federal  and  state  officials. 
Any  plan  of  Improvement  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  seeUon  would  be  eligible 


for  construcUon  appropriaUons  unless  Con- 
gress passes  a  Joint  Resolution  disapproving 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  within 
180  «— !««"<»'•  days  of  receipt,  and  the  Joint 
Resolution  becomes  law.  Any  environmental 
Impact  statement  submitted  and  not  disap- 
proved would  satisfy  applicable  requlre- 
menU of  the  NaUonal  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  This  section  also  llmlte  Judicial  review 
to  expedited  hearings  for  claJms  against 
work  authorized  by  this  secUon. 
sacnoas 
This  sectiaa  authorises  five  projects  or  ac- 
Uons on  the  inland  vatcrw  vitcm  at  a 
totiri  estlmatrd  cost  ef  aboot  $SM  million 
(October  1984  prtae  levels).  Any  recommen- 
dations are  deemed  to  include  any  modlflca- 
tions  or  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
other  than  recommendations  with  respect 
to  cost  sharing  which  are  Inronslateot  with 
the  requlremenU  of  this  Act  These  projecte 
are: 

(1)  Oalllpolls  Locks  and  Dam  Replace- 
ment Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

LocaUon:  In  the  BClddle  Ohio  Valley  about 
14  miles  downstream  on  the  Ohio  River 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River  in 
West  Virginia. 
Purpose:  Shallow  draft  navigation. 
Problem:  The  present  locks  at  Oalllpolls 
(one  110  feet  by  600  feet  lock  and  one  110 
feet  by  360  feet  lock)  are  small  by  compari- 
son to  other  locks  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
are  Inadequate  to  handle  existing  river  traf- 
fic The  location  of  the  locks  in  a  riverbend 
makes  locking  condiUons  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous diuing  moderate  to  high  river  levels. 
Recommended  plan:  Construction  of  two 
new  locks  measuring  110  feet  by  1.300  feet 
and  110  feet  by  600  feet  in  a  canal  which 
will  bypass  the  existing  locks  and  dam  and  a 
major  rehabiliUUon  of  the  existing  dam; 
840  acres  of  mltigaUon  lands  wHl  be  pur- 
chased. 

Environmental   Impact  statement:   Pinal 
statement    fUed   with   the   Environmental 
ProtecUon  Agency  In  January  1983. 
Total  project  cost  $317,000,000. 
Benefit/cost  raUo:  11.3  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8%  percent 

(3)  White  River  NavlgaUon  to  BatesvUle. 
Arkansas. 

LocaUon:  On  the  lower  300  miles  of  the 
White  River  In  east  central  Arkansas. 

Purpose:  Shallow  draft  navigation  Im- 
provement. 

Problem:  River  conditions,  including  shal- 
low depths,  narrow  channel,  and  tight  bend- 
ways  result  in  inefficient  and  unsafe  com- 
mercial navlgaUon.  

Recommended  plan:  Improvement  of 
channel  to  provide  for  a  300  foot  wide  by  9 
foot  deep  channel  to  Newport,  Arkansas. 
Improvement  would  be  achieved  by  dredg- 
ing, dikes,  and  bank  paving.  About  1,885 
acres  of  bottomlands  hardwoods  would  be 
purchased  for  mltigaUon,  along  with  possi- 
ble aquatic  management  measures. 

Bnvtnmmental  Impact  sUtement   Final 
sUtement   filed   with   the   Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  January  1961. 
Total  project  cost  837.000,000. 
Benefit/cost  raUo:  1.1  to  1  at  a  discount 
rate  of  8H  percent 

(S>  BonnevlUe  NavlgaUon  Lock.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

LocaUon:  Located  at  existing  Bonneville 
Lock  and  Dam  Project  on  the  Columbia 
River. 
Purpose:  Shallow  draft  navlgaUon. 
Problem:  Existing  78  foot  by  600  foot  lock 
is  the  smallest  in  the  Columbia-Snake  River 
Waterway  system  and  is  Insufficient  to  effi- 
ciently handle  ezisUng  river  tows.  In  addi- 


tion, this  lock,  if  not  replaced.  Is  expected  to 
become  a  traffic  bottleneck  by  1988  to  1990. 
The  entrance  approaches  to  the  existing 
lock  are  also  haxardous. 

Recommended  plan:  ConstrucUon  of  a 
new  88  foot  by  876  foot  lock  and  entrance 
channels. 

Envlnnunentsl   Impact  statement   Rnal 
statement  filed  with  the  Environmental  pro- 
tectioo  Agency  In  March  1981. 
ToUl  project  cost  $191,030,000. 
Benefit/cost  ratto:  1.31  to  1  at  a  dtseount  ■ 
rate  of  8%  percent 

(4)  **'«'»«*■  Intenoastal  Waterway— Re- 
placement of  Federal  m^way  Bridges  in 
North  CaraUna, 

Location-  Three  bridges  located  in  eastern 
North  Cutdina:  Cote  Creek  Brtdge.  ebont 
eight  miles  north  of  Morriiead  City,  N.C4 
FiUrfield  Bridge,  approximately  75  mOes 
east  of  Washington.  N.C:  and  Hobocken 
Bridge,  approximately  SO  mOes  east  of  New 
Bern.  N.C. 

Purpose:  AssumpUon  of  State  cost-sharing 
requirement  under  1970  Rivers  and  Hartxira 
Act. 

Problem:  These  bridges  were  constructed 
by  the  federal  government  which  retains  re- 
sponsibility for  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  bridges  are  in  a  deterio- 
rated state  and  do  not  meet  current  design 
standards.  Consequently,  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  these  bridges  is  increastaig  rapidly. 
In  the  interest  of  expediting  replacement  of 
the  bridges,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  of- 
fered to  pay  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction snd  to  accept  ownership  and  main- 
tenance resptmsfbUltles.  In  1970  Congress 
authorised  replacement  of  these  three,  and 
two  other  bridges  In  similar  drcuonstances, 
at  76  percent  federal  cost.  Since  this  author- 
laaUon,  circumstances  precluded  the  state 
partldpaUon  in  construction.  The  State 
withdrew  iU  offer  to  cost  share  construc- 
Uon, but  maintained  the  offer  to  accei>t 
ownership  and  future  operaUon  and  mainte- 
nance. In  1978,  Congress  authorized  two  of 
the  bridges  at  fuU  federal  funding,  but  did 
not  delete  the  local  cost-sharing  require- 
ment for  the  three  bridges  considered  here. 
Because  of  the  possibility  of  faOure  and  rap- 
idly Increasing  costs  of  malntOTianre.  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  construct  these  three  tiridges 
and  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  ownership 
and  further  mr*"**""~*  coeU 

Recommended  plan:  Relieve  the  State  of 
North  (Carolina  of  cost  sharing  responslbO- 
ity  for  construcUon  and  rehabUltaUon  of 
the  three  bridges  and  transfer  ownenhlp 
and  operaUon  and  maintenance  to  the 
SUte.  K, 

Environmental   impan  sUtement   Final 
statement  was  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  In  November,  1970. 
Total  project  cost  $8  JOO.OOO. 
Benefit/cost  ratio:  Not  applicable. 
(6)  Kentucky  River,  Disposition  of  Ixxdu 
and  Dams  6  throu^  14,  Kentucky. 

Location:  Kentucky  River  above  Frank- 
fort Kentucky. 

Purpose:  Disposal  of  Kentucky  River, 
Kentucky,  Locks  and  Dams  6  through  14. 

Problem:  There  Is  no  existing  or  projected 
future  commerdal  navigation  usage  of  Ken- 
tucky River  Loeks  6  through  14.  Continued 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these  strtic- 
tures  for  the  authorised  purpose  of  commer- 
cial navigation  la  not  economically  justified. 
Although  there  are  incidental  purposes  of 
regional  recreational  boating,  water  supply, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  annual  Natlorial  Econom- 
ic Development  benefits  are  not  nearly  suf- 
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flctent  to  outweigh  mnual  opentlon  and 
audntenanoe  oo«t«. 

Reoommendod  plan:  Report  Locka  and 
Dun  S  throuch  14  u  exoeM  for  dlipoMU  In 
aooonUnoe  with  applicable  law  aa  If  the 
project  had  been  Identified  for  dlapoaal  In 
Public  Law  S4-0M.  Thia  would  aUow  for  the 
dlapoaal  of  thla  project,  with  flrat  prefer- 
ence to  any  public  body  who  haa  been  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  the  project.  The 
SUte  of  Kentucky  haa  offered  to  aanime 
operation  and  normal  maintenance  for  a 
three-year  period  commencing  in  the 
summer  of  10M. 

Environmental  Impact  statement;  A  Find- 
ing of  No  Significant  Impact  signed  by  the 
District  Engineer  Is  contained  In  his  Decem- 
ber 1M3  report. 

Total  project  coat  IM.OOO  annually  to 
malnUIn  project  in  a  caretaker  sUtus  until 
dlapoaal. 

Benefit/coat  ratio:  Not  appUcable. 

DKPAxnairr  or  thx  Aiurr, 
Wtuhington,  DC.  February  20,  IMS. 

Hon.  OCOKGI  BX7SH. 

Pretident  of  0\x  Senate, 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

Dux  Uk.  Pusn>Brr  Encloaed  la  a  draft  of 
leglalatlon  "To  authorize  the  improvement 
of  and  funding  for  the  Inland  and  Intra- 
coastal  waterways  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
for  other  purposes"  (the  Inland  Waterways 
Development  Act  of  198S). 

Thla  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  ClvU  Works  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  Wth  Congress.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  this 
proposal  la  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program.  The  Department  of  the  Army  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  enact  the  proposal, 
ruaroai  or  thx  LxoiauiTioH 

As  you  know,  the  last  water  resources  de- 
velopment bill  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  enacted  in  1976.  Since  that  time  new 
construction  fiuuUng  has  fallen  off  by  more 
than  two-thirda  in  constant  dollars.  This  de- 
crease has  resulted  not  from  a  paucity  of 
needed  and  worthwhile  projects,  but  rather 
from  a  growing  realization  by  recent  Admin- 
istrations and  the  Congress  that  we  need  to 
restructure  the  way  projecU  are  fimded 
before  we  commit  acarce  federal  dollars  to 
them. 

Virtually  every  study  of  federal  water  re- 
sources development  projects  undertaken  In 
the  last  ten  years,  including  studies  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  has  concluded  that 
the  traditional  federal  subaldy  for  water 
projects  Is  no  longer  Justified.  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Frapklln  Delano  Roosevelt, 
the  Executive  BraiKh  has  been  recommend- 
ing Increases  in  user  charges  or  revisions  in 
cost-sharing  for  federal  water  projects.  De- 
spite this  urging,  the  formulas  for  cost-shar- 
ing have  remained  largely  unchanged. 

Diulng  the  last  Congress  the  House  and 
Senate  tolled  to  develop  an  omnibus  water 
bilL  All  of  us  who  are  interested  In  meeting 
the  Nation's  water  resources  needs  com- 
mend the  Chairmen  and  ranking  Members 
of  the  committees  and  subcommittees  with 
leglalative  Jurisdiction  over  this  issue.  While 
we  admire  the  effort  that  went  into  the 
House  and  Senate  omnibus  bills,  we  felt 
that  the  proposals  that  were  develop^  fell 
short  of  what  would  be  acceptable  to^^the 


sua.  we  have  developed  two  aeparate  bills 
representing  the  Admlniatratlon's  concept 
of  justifiable  and  warranted  water  reaouroas 
leglalatlon.  The  first  bill,  which  Is  being 
tranamlttad  aeparately.  consists  of  five  titles 
that  address  porta  and  harbors,  cost-ataar- 
Ing.  project  authoriaatlona,  project  modifi- 
catlona,  and  various  general  provisions.  The 
companion  bill,  which  Is  enclosed,  author- 
laea  Improvements  on  the  Nation's  Inland 
waterways  system  and  provides  for  a  uaer 
fee  to  be  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  features 
of  these  bills,  and  the  ones  that  we  In  the 
Administration  believe  are  easentlal  to  a  sat- 
lafactory  resolution  of  this  Issue,  are  the 
provisions  for  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
federal  costs  for  harbor  and  inland  naviga- 
tion Improvements.  Both  bills  include  au- 
thorization of  projects  which  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Executive  Branch.  We  will 
also  support  inclusion  of  other  projects  re- 
ceiving favorable  Executive  Branch  reootn- 
mendatlons  before  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Aa  dlacuaaed  below,  we  believe  that  our 
proposals  for  cost  recovery  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. The  enclosed  draft  bill,  the  Inland 
Waterways  Development  Act  of  198S,  would 
allow  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  col- 
lect a  fee  to  recover  from  users  a  portion  of 
the  coats  associated  with  the  Nation's  inland 
waterway  system.  Commercial  shippers 
using  inland  waterways  would  pay  a  uni- 
form ton-mile  fee  of  1.5  mills  per  ton-mile. 
The  amount  collected  through  the  fee 
would  approximate  70  percent  of  the  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
Corps  and  the  Tennesaee  VaUey  Authority 
for  Inland  waterways  and  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  new  improvements  to  the  Inland  wa- 
terway system.  The  existing  fuel  tax  would 
continue  to  be  collected  and  would  be  avail- 
able to  fund  future  waterway  construction. 
Funds  collected  through  the  user  fees  would 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  op- 
eration, malnteiumce,  and  new  construction 
within  their  respective  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity. To  assist  the  Secretary  in  determining 
appropriate  improvements  and  spending 
levels,  the  bill  establishes  an  Inland  Water- 
way Users  Board  representing  users,  ship- 
pers, and  Interested  federal  agenciea. 

With  you  help,  and  the  help  of  the  leader- 
ship In  the  other  body,  I  believe  we  can 
reach  a  consensus  on  these  Important  pieces 
of  legislation.  It  will  not  be  easy;  much  hard 
work  remains  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
confident  that  we  can,  in  good  faith,  over- 
come the  differences  that  remain. 

COST  AMD  BUDOKT  OfPACTS 

Enactment  of  the  draft  Inland  Waterways 
Development  Act  of  198fi  would  result  In  an 
increase  in  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $660  million  In  terms  of  construction 
authority  for  three  new  projects.  The  provi- 
sions for  -cost  recovery  from  users  would, 
however,  result  In  a  substantial  decrease  In 
the  level  of  federal  funding  for  Corps  of  En- 
gineers water  resources  development  activi- 
ties. 

nrvntomizirTAL  and  crvn.  ughts  mrAcrs 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  Is  not 


and  other  applicable  environmental  lawi 
and  regulatlona. 
Sincerely, 

Robot  K.  Dawsom, 
Acting  AitUtant  Secretary 

9f  the  Army  (CtvU  WorkaJ.m 


cost-sharing  arena  and  went  too  far  in  ait^,  expected  to  have  any  significant  envtron- 


thorlzing  projects  that  were  not  economical- 
ly justified. 

This  year  it  Is  Imperative  that  Congress 
start  anew  on  this  difficult  issue.  In  an 
effort  to  work  toward  an  acceptable  consen- 


Inental  or  civil  rights  impacts.  The  individ- 
ual projects  proposed  for  authorisation 
have  all  been  reviewed  to  determine  any  po- 
tential environmental  impacts  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 


By  Ut.  STAFFORD: 
S.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  19S8  to  secure  more 
timely  repayment  of  Federal  Invest- 
mentg  in  multipurpose  water  resources 
development  projects,  to  encourage 
more  prudent  participation  In  such 
projects  by  non-Federal  Interests,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. . 

watd  supply  lioislatioic 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  tighten  the 
planning  and  contracting  procedures 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplied  from  Federal  projects  under 
the  terms  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958. 

The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1988  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  make  reservoir  storage 
available  for  supplies  of  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply.  This  work  is 
undertaken  on  a  fully  reimbursable 
basis. 

Under  this  act,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  about  166  contracts  with 
non-Federal  interests  for  water  stor- 
age, while  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  about  20.  The  Bureau  also  has  the 
authority  to  provide  municipal  or  In- 
dustrial water  under  the  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1939.  Neither  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1968,  nor  the 
amendments  proposed  here  today,  will 
affect  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  to 
continue  to  provide  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  under  the  1939  act. 

Why  Is  It  necessary  to  amend  the 
Water  Supply  Act?  The  answer  is 
found  In  recent  reports  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  which  document 
the  underuse  of  existing  reservoirs 
built  in  part  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  purposes.  For  in- 
stance. In  1981  the  OAO  found  that: 

•  •  •  Federal  law  (the  1958  Water  Supply 
Act)  allows  the  C^rps  to  construct  reservoirs 
without  firm  commitments  to  buy  all  avail- 
able reservoir  storage  space,  (and)  weak 
demand  for  the  water  allows  it  to  remain 
under-utilized.  For  example,  the  Corps' 
Tulsa  district  (part  of  the  southwestern  divi- 
sion) has  at  least  1.7  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  space  allocated  for  Mjil  use  In  its 
operational  reservoirs.  At  the  time  of  our 
review,  only  32  percent  of  the  1.7  million 
acre-feet  of  storage  space  was  under  con- 
tract. Many  of  the  reservoirs  have  had 
water  available  for  years,  several  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Also,  the  Corps  district  is 
building  six  additional  reservoirs  with 
579,500  acre-feet  aUocated  to  MAI  use. 
When  the  reservoirs  are  completed,  the  dis- 
trict's total  Mdcl  storage  will  be  about 
2,300.000  acre-feet.  Five  more  reservoirs  are 
authorized  for  future  construction." 
(Source:  "Changes  In  Federal  Water  Project 


Repayment  Policies  Can  Reduce  Federal 
CoaU,"  OAO,  Aug.  7.  1981,  p.U.) 

In  the  same  report,  OAO  goes  on  to 
note: 

One  important  reason  for  large  amounts 
of  under-utilized  Federal  reservoir  storage  is 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  which  per- 
mits 80  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  a  project  to  be  allocated  for  indefinite 
future  MAI  use  and  does  not  require  repay- 
ment contracu  for  such  future  uses  before 
construction.  Since  the  30  percent  provision 
U  reUted  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
(not  just  the  M&I  share).  aU  of  the  MAI 
storage  space  in  a  reservoir  can  be  aUocated 
to  indefinite  future  use  and  no  one  is  com- 
mitted for  repaying  the  costs.  Because  most 
of  the  MAI  space  in  Corps  reservoirs  was 
built  for  future  use,  most  repayment  is  de- 
layed untU  use  is  initiated.  (p.lS) 

I  beUeve  that  It  is  time  to  ^t  thje  ex- 
isting municipal  water  supply  program 
on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  Aooord- 
iiigly,  these  amendments  would  accom- 
plish the  following  things: 

First,  at  the  preauthorlzatlon  stage 
of  project  planning,  the  "letters  of  as- 
surance" required  routinely  of  local  In- 
terests as  an  expression  of  their  desire 
for  a  water  supply  project  would  have 
to  Include  a  more  specific  declaration 
of  the  commtmity's  intention  for  the 
use  and  repasrment  of  future  water 
supply  storage. 

Second,  the  amount  of  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  storage 
that  the  Federal  Government  can 
build  for  "future  use"— that  is,  storage 
for  water  to  be  used  at  some  indefinite 
time  in  the  future,  rather  than  used 
immediately  upon  the  completion  and 
filling  of  the  reservoir— would  be  re- 
duced. Under  this  bill,  costs  aUocated 
to  future  use  could  constitute  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  total  project  costs, 
rather  than  the  30  percent  under 
present  law. 

Third,  prior  to  construction.  non- 
Federal  Interests  must  contract  to 
repay  the  cost  of  water  storage  re- 
served for  "futiure  use."  rather  than 
simply  providing  vague  and  unenforce- 
able assurances  that  these  costs  will  be 
repaid,  as  Lb  now  the  case. 

Fourth,  the  10-year  period  under  ex- 
isting law  in  which  no  interest  Is  com- 
puted on  the  cost  of  water  storage  for 
"future  use"  would  be  eliminated,  and 
repayment  of  capital  and  accumulated 
Interest  would  be  required  to  begin 
after  a  10-year  grace  period,  rather 
than  simply  at  whatever  later  date  the 
"future"  water  supply  is  actually  used. 
Fifth,  all  operation  and  maintenance 
costa  attribuUble  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  storage  would 
have  to  be  reimbursed  on  a  current, 
annual  basis,  rather  than  allowing  op- 
erations and  maintenance  costs  to  be 
deferred  pending  the  actual  use  of  the 
water  supply  storage. 

Sixth,  the  formula  for  computing 
the  interest  rate  applicable  to  non- 
Federal  repayment  obligations  would 
be  revised  to  reflect  more  accurately 
the  cost  of  borrowing  by  the  Treasury 


and  eliminate  any  unintended  interest 
rate  subsidy  to  water  supply  benefici- 
aries. The  1968  act  bated  the  interest 
rate  on  the  average  coupon  rate  of 
outstanding  long-term  Federal  obliga- 
tions. In  recent  years,  with  Interest 
rates  more  volatile,  a  rate  formula 
based  on  the  average  market  yield  of 
outstanding  long-tenn  Federal  obliga- 
tions would  track  more  closely  the  cost 
of  Treasury  borrowing  to  finance 
water  supply  projects.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  market  yield  formula 
was  written  into  law  in  at  least  three 
sUtutes  enacted  by  the  98th  Congress: 
the  Hoover  Power  Plant  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-381):  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  Amendments  of 
1984  (Public  Law  98-404);  and  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act 
Amendments  (Public  Law  98-669). 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  bill 
does.  Let  me  now  mention  briefly  what 
this  amendment  does  not  do: 

It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  water 
for  irrigation  storage; 

It  does  not  affect  municipal  water 
deliveries  imder  the  authority  of  reclar 
matlon  law;  and 

It  does  not  abrogate  any  existing 
contracts  with  local  interests,  nor 
force  them  to  renegotiate  valid  exist- 
ing rights  secured  by  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
rimiiar  to  Other  Water  project  cost- 
sharing  reforms  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate  and  recently  enacted  by 
Congress.  That  is,  it  seeks  to  have 
local  interests  plan  more  seriously  for 
water  supply  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment commits  millions  of  dollars  to 
reservoir  construction.  With  26  years 
of  experience  with  the  Water  Supply 
Act.  it  is  necessary  to  correct  some  of 
its  imlntended  consequences  and  plug 
some  of  its  loopholes. 

In  the  interest  of  making  better  use 
of  both  our  fiscal  and  our  natural  re- 
sources, this  bill  should  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  tUs  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  988 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hovee  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  oueirMed,  That  (a) 
section  801(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended  (73  SUt.  319).  Is  amended 
further  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  first  pro- 
viso: "Provided  further.  That  any  letter  of 
assurance  required  by  law  or  regulation  of 
SUte  or  local  Interesto  with  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  storage  for  municipal  or  indus- 
trial water  in  any  reservoir  project  purstiant 
to  this  Act  shall  Include  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention of  the  time  when  such  interests  are 
going  to  use  any  future  water  supply  stor- 
age and  repay  the  costs  allocated  thereto:"; 

(2)  Strike  the  third  proviso  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  "And  provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  total  es- 
timated cost  of  any  project  may  be  aUocated 


to  anticipated  future  demands  where  before 
oonstruetlon  or  modlflearion  of  any  project 
ttyjtuftng  zucb  Btorage  Ib  initiated.  State  or 
local  interasts  cootraet  for  the  use  of  such 
Btorase  and  the  repayment  of  the  cocu  aUo- 
eatwl  thereto  wtthln  the  Ufe  of  the 
project:": 

(8)  In  the  fourth  proviso,  strike  the  "(1) 
and  strike  aU  ^tgitininf  with  "and  (3)"  to 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "but  in  no  case  ahaU 
the  payment-free  period  exceed  ten  years."; 

(4)  After  the  first  sentence  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "AU  annual  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  coats  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustdal  water  supply  storage  under  the  pro- 
vtstons  of  this  section  shaU  be  retmbursed 
from  State  or  local  InteresU  on  an  annual 
baBtB;"aiid 

(6)  Strike  the  second  sentence  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof:  "The  interest  rate  used  for 
purposea  of  computing  interest  during  con- 
struction biy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
aa  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  construction  la  initiated,  taking  Into 
consideration  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing marketable  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity iffmrf '«'*  to  the  repayment  period 
of  the  contract". 

(b)  Nothing  in  tliis  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to 
amend  or  require  amendment  of  any  vaUd 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act« 


By  Mr.  irFi.TigR  (by  request): 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 
pooD  stamp  Aim  oomsoDrrr  DisTauuTio* 

AKEinniXHTB 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
administration  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  legislation  reauthorizing  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  for  4  years, 
through  September  30,  1989.  The  leg- 
islation encompasses  significant  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Probably  the 
most  important  and  innovative  change 
In  the  program  is  the  establishment  of 
an  Optional  Nutrition  Assistance 
Grant  Program  available  to  all  States. 
opnoiiAL  suiainow  assibtajicx  obabt 

PKOORAM 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
each  State  would  l>e  permitted  to  es- 
tablish a  nutrition  assistance  program 
In  lieu  of  operating  the  Federal  Food 
Stamp  Program  within  that  State. 
(Currently  State  and  local  welfare  of- 
fices administer  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Federal  funding  for  nutrition 
assistance  would  continue,  but  each 
State  would  be  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing all  of  the  major  parameters  of 
program  eligibility,  administrative  pro- 
cedures, means  of  issuing  benefits, 
amount  of  benefits,  and  so  forth. 
Rather  than  being  subject  to  detailed 
Federal  regiilations— which  seemingly 
cover    every    conceivable    substantive 
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»nd    procedural    issue— States    would  Also  to  be  Included  In  the  nutrition 

have  considerable  HexlbUlty  to  Instl-  assistance  grant  will  be  the  Federal 

tute  their  own  guidelines  for  providing  share  of  administrative  funding-  A  sep- 

food  assistance  to  poor  Amerixyis.  arate  reform,  which  I  will  outline  in  a 

States  would  be  able  to  pai'ttelMte  moment.  Is  proposed  for  this  aspect  of 
in  the  nutrition  assistance  grantW^'^^  program, 

notifying  the  Secretary  by  April  1  pre-  \  "^^  administration's  bill  ia  similar  to 
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ceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
wish  to  begin  participation.  Similarly, 
a  State  may  opt  to  revert  to  the  regu- 
lar—that is.  Federal- Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram by  giving  similar  notice. 

The  funding  for  each  State  would  be 
determined  based  by  the  total  amount 
of  benefits  issued  by  the  State  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  with  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  changes  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  and  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index— for  all  urban  consumers 
for  food  at  home  as  published  by  the 
Buj^au  of  Labor  Statistics— and  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  appropriate. 

The  foUowlng  table  outlines  the 
amount  of  dollars  in  benefits  issued 
within  each  State  during  fiscal  year 
1984: 

VALUE  OF  RXX)  STAW  BENEFITS  ISSUED 
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tegiaiation  that  I  have  introduced  in 
the  past  and  that  I  reintroduced  earli- 
er this  year  as  part  of  a  610.  The 
block  grant  approach  for  Federal  food 
Majgtance  will  no  doubt  attract  favor- 
able attention  from  States  that  desire 
to  Improve  upon  the  provision  of  food 
assistance  currently  available  through 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Concerns  have  been  ezprened  in  the 
past  about  the  rigidity  of  the  present, 
federalized  program.  Virtually  no  dif- 
ferences in  program  operations  are 
permitted  despite  the  vast  differences 
in  the  specific  needs  among  and  within 
States.  For  instance,  the  law  and  regu- 
lations permit  no  variances  to  recog- 
nise differences  in  food  costs  within 
the  continental  United  States.  No  dis- 
tinctions are  made  in  most  program 
operations  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  where  needs  are  often  quite 
varied. 

The  block  grant  system  would 
permit  States  to  construct  systems 
that  will  meet  the  unique  needs  and 
desires  of  each  State,  without  Wash- 
ington-imposed uniformity.  Hearings 
were  held  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  on  February  1,  and  I 
would  expect  careful  consideration  of 
the  block  grant  approach  as  part  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  A  fundamental 
change  is  needed  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  federally  funded  food 
assistance  to  poor  Americans. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  outline  for  the  record  a  brief 
history  of  legislative  activity  surround- 
ing the  concept  of  providing  Federal 
food  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  block 
(rant  as  well  as  information  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance. 
LaaaukTm  hutokt  or  thx  oowcart  or  a 
■LOCK  aaAm  roa  the  food  rrAMP  paooiAif 
The  current  Food  Stamp  Program 
was  initiated  as  a  series  of  pUot 
projects  in  IMl.  In  1064.  the  program 
was  legialativriy  established.  Program 
participation  grew  dramatically  in  the 
1960'8  and  1970'a  as  program  coverage 
became  national.  Costs  also  escalated 
dramatically  from  $30  million  in  1964 
to  $12.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  first  legislation  attempting  any- 
thing resembling  a  block  grant  lor  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  was  introduced 
in  1975.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Tbomas  N.  Knxmnsal  introduced 
HJl.  6269  on  April  24,  1975.  to  replace 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  with  a  5- 
year  federally  financed  program  which 
would  phase  out  the  Federal  financial 
commitment  for  food  assistance  over 
the  5-year  duration  of  the  bill.  On 


March  3,  1977,  RepresentaUve  Knn>- 
mss  reintroduced  the  bill  as  HJR. 
4442.  Other  legislation,  embodying  the 
block  grant  concept,  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  OklabcHna  [Henry 
Bellmon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [JPm  DoKxinci],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Richard  Q.  Ldoab].  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
Milton  Toung.  They  introduced  & 
1094,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 
Optional  Consolidation  and  Reorgani- 
sation Act  on  March  23,  1977.  The  bill 
woiild  have  permitted  States  to  consol- 
idate the  various  Federal  nutrition 
programs  and  devise  their  own  State 
programs  to  provide  nutrition  asslst- 
anoe.  No  reduction  in  funding  was  con- 
templated in  the  Senate  proposal. 

In  the  96th  Congress.  Senators  Bell- 
mon and  Doumci  reintroduced  legis- 
laUon.  S.  606,  <m  March  8.  1979,  which 
would  have  permitted  any  State  the 
option  of  consolidating  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  various  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion program  [£FNEPJ.  and  the  com- 
modity supplemental  food  program. 
Representative  Kunnms  reintroduced 
his  bm.  HJl.  5816,  on  November  7, 
1979. 

On  August  25,  1980,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Robibt  S. 
WAUcn.  introduced  a  bill.  HJL  8021. 
to  provide  a  block  grant  in  lieu  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  An  amendment 
by  Retvesentative  Walkb  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  Amendmoits  of  1980, 
S.  1309.  to  establish  a  block  grant  had 
been  defeated  on  May  8.  1980. 

Representative  Walxsr  reintroduced 
the  bill  in  the  97th  Congreas  as  HJl. 
637  on  January  5,  1981. 

Also  in  1981.  the  administration  of 
newly  elected  President  Ronald 
Reagan  indicated  its  intenUon  to 
submit  legislation  to  require  a  block 
grant  nutrition  awristance  program  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
lieu  of  operating  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram in  the  Commonwealth.  Puerto 
Rico  at  that  time  had  the  largest  Food 
Stamp  Program  in  the  country,  both 
in  terms  of  costs— projected  to  be 
about  $1.1  billion  in  flaeal  year  irS3— 
and  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation participating,  approximately 
58  percent. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  statutory 
language  from  the  administration,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  developed  the 
block  grant  for  Puerto  RIoo.  The  block 
grant  funding  for  Puerto  Rico  was  es- 
tablished at  $825  million.  25  percent 
below  projected  program  costs.  Be- 
cause actual  food  price  inflation  has 
been  less  than  was  anticipated  in  1981, 
the  actual  reduction  in  total  benefits 
in  Puerto  Rico  during  fiscal  year  1983 
was  about  15  percent  less  than  would 
have  been  expected  under  the  pre-1981 
Food  Stamp  Program,  rather  than  25 
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percent.  The  block  grant  was  to  take 
effect  on  July  1. 1982,  and  Puerto  Rico 
was  granted  considerable  latitude  in 
formulating  a  plan  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  its  low-income  population. 
The  Puerto  Rico  provision  was  a  part 
of  the  reforms  designed  to  slow  the 
growth  of  the  national  Food  Stamp 
Program  included  Iq  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35). 

In  1982.  I  introduced  S.  2352  which 
included  a  provision  to  permit  States 
to  opt  for  a  block  grant  in  lieu  of  con- 
tinuing with  State  administration  of 
the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Unlike  the  House  block  grant  bills 
which  required  mandatory  participa- 
tion, this  legislation  provided  each 
SUte  with  the  option  to  participate  in 
the  block  grant  approach.  Each  State 
would  receive  the  same  percentage  of 
the  national  food  stamp  appropriation 
as  the  State  had  received  In  a  prior 
year.  The  provision  was  Included  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  S. 
2774.  However,  the  provision  met  with 
resistance  from  House  conferees  and 
was  not  included  in  the  final  version  of 
thebilL 

I  reintroduced  the  proposal  as  S. 
1279  <ui  May  12. 1983  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Jm  McCLtmBl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Jomi  East], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Don 
NicKLEsl.  A  hearing  was  held  on  the 
bill  on  February  I.  1984.  drawing  con- 
siderable support  from  a  number  of 
witnesses  who  indicated  their  State's 
interest  in  participating  in  such  a 
block  grant  system. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  Biarch  7.  I  In- 
cluded a  food  stamp  optional  block 
grant  in  my  omnibus  farm  legislation. 
S.  616.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [RoBBtT  S.  WalkxeI.  also  re- 
introduced his  bill  as  a  1087  on  Febru- 
ary 7  of  this  year. 

pmBnturr's  task  pobcb  o>  food  Assisuaci 
Interest  in  the  State  option  block 
grant  has  accelerated  since  January 
1984  when  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance  ocnnpleted  its 
review  of  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  primary  recommendation 
of  the  task  force  was  that  participa- 
tion in  any  or  all  existing  Federal  food 
assistance  programs,  including  the 
^)od  Stamp  Program,  should  be  op- 
tional for  individual  States,  so  that  a 
State  could  choose  to  operate  a  feder- 
ally financed  autonomous  food  assist- 
ance program  of  its  own  design  to  pro- 
vide for  the  food  needs  of  low-income 
individuals  residing  in  that  State. 
States  would  have  the  choice  of  the 
optional  autonomous,  or  block  grant 
style,  program  for  each  individual  pro- 
gram. 

Ftor  example.  SUtes  would  have  the 
option,  under  the  task  force  recom- 
mendation, of  establishing  an  autono- 
mous food  assistance  program  in  lieu 
of  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program. 


while  continuing  to  maintain  the  Fed- 
eral School  Lunch  Program.  Under 
the  task  force  recommendation,  fund- 
ing allocations  to  States  that  choose  to 
establish  an  autonomous  food  assist- 
ance i»ogram  should  be  made  aoomd- 
ing  to  a  formula  that  would  provide  a 
predictable  level  of  funds  that  meets 
the  varylns  needs  for  food  — Istsnre 
in  those  States.  This  formula  should 
be  based  on  existing  baseline  levels  of 
funding,  on  changes  in  food  costs,  and 
on  the  State  population  in  need,  for 
example,  as  reflected  by  the  rate  of 
unonployment  in  the  State.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  encompasses 
these  recommendations  of  the  task 
force. 

The  task  force  outlined  the  rationale 
for  the  optional  block  grant  omoept. 
termed  "autonomous  food  assistance 
programs"  by  the  task  force,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  become  convinced  that  people  tn 
need  of  food  usistance  would  benefit  If  the 
progrsms  or  any  subaet  of  them  were  con- 
trolled at  a  more  local  level,  such  ai  the 
State  or  coimty.  The  gains  from  such  a 
modification  derive  from  allowtng  the 
States:  (1)  more  autonomy  in  Allocating 
funds  among  the  various  food  twrtatanre 
progtam.  (3>  greater  diacretlon  in  adminis- 
tering programs,  and  (3)  greater  reaponstWl- 
ity  for  sBsurlng  that  funds  are  ptoperiy  tar- 
geted toward  those  in  greatest  need.  The 
greater  flexibility  and  improved  sdmlnistra- 
tion  that  would  be  gained  would  help  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  available  to  the  truly 
needy  without  at  the  same  time  increasins 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 


President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control"— the  Grace  Commis- 
sion. The  efficiencies  in  administering 
the  various  inograms.  and  the  associ- 
ated costs,  vary  a  great  deal  among 
States.  For  Instance,  the  Qnot  Com- 
mission found  that,  during  fiscal  year 
1981.  the  costs  for  administering  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $9  per  case  in  Wisconsin  to  a 
high  of  $94  per  case  in  Alaska.  More 
recent  inf  onnatloD  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicates  a  con- 
tinuing large  dlqiartty  in  administra- 
tive costs.  During  fiscal  year  1984. 
these  costs  ranged  from  a  low  of  $8.11 
in  West  Virginia  to  a  high  of  $91.89  in 
Alaska.  The  following  table  outlines 
the  average  monthly  costs  per  case  in 
each  State  during  fiscal  year  1984: 

FOOD  STMP  AOMNBTmnVE  OOSIS-nSCM.  YEAR  1964 


7.271 

njsa 


PUUDDia  poa  ABMimSlBATrVS 

Mr.  President,  another  important 
comiTonent  of  the  administration's  bill 
attempts  to  bring  under  control  the  es- 
calating costs  associated  with  adminis- 
tration of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
and  to  eliminate  the  costly  pwierwoi^ 
associated  with  Justifying  these  ex- 
penses. 

Federal  costs  associated  with  State 
administration  of  several  federally  fi- 
nanced welfare  programs  have  been 
Increasing  in  recent  years.  The  Food 
Stamp,  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children,  and  Medicaid  Programs 
are  all  administered  by  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  a  share  of  these  administra- 
tive expenses,  usually  50  percent.  In 
the  case  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
the  Federal  Government  provides  75 
peivent  of  the  administrative  expmses 
associated  with  startup  of  automation 
and  75  percent  of  the  costs  associated 
with  investigations  and  prosecution  of 
fraudulent  activity. 

As  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
prtvosing  to  establish  a  block  grant 
for  the  Federal  share  of  administra- 
tive expenses  in  each  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  issue  of  a  consolidated  welfare 
grant  for  administrative  expenses  was 
examined  by  the  "Task  Force  on  Low 
Income  Standards  and  Benefits  of  the 
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The  Grace  Commission  noted  that: 
"the  open-ended  nature  of  the  Federal 
commitment  reduces  the  incentive  for 
the  States  to  maximize  their  efforts  to 
contain  administrative  costs." 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
freeze  the  Federal  share  of  adminis- 
trative expenses  at  current,  fiscal  year 
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1985,  levels  and  then  provide  anniuU 
Indexing  of  the  amount. 

An  additional  amount  of  money  is 
provided  for  the  administrative  costs 
incurred  as  part  of  Implementing  the 
community  work  experience  program 
also  being  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

While  some  States  may  not  like  the 
freeze  on  funding— which  is  Incorpo- 
rated in  a  number  of  proposals  in  the 
administration's  budget— they  should 
be  receptive  to  the  elimination  of 
time-consuming  justifications  for  ex- 
isting expenses  which  must  be  submit- 
ted under  the  current  system. 

OOMMUHITI  WOMK  KXRKIXItCS  noOKAlt 

The  third  important  aspect  of  the 
administration's  program  is  the  insti- 
tution, of  a  Community  Work  Experi- 
ence Program  for  most  able-bodied 
adult  food  stamp  recipients. 

The  concept  behind  the  administra- 
tion's Community  Work  Experience 
Program  [CWEPl  is  simply  than  an 
employable  recipient  should  provide  a 
public  service  by  working  for  a  govern- 
ment unit  or  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization In  exchange  for  his  or  her 
public  assistance  payments— In  this  in- 
stance, food  stamp  benefits.  Such  an 
individual  would  not  receive  a  salary, 
but  rather  is  exi)ected  to  work  In  ex- 
change for  the  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

This  type  of  workfare  program  pro- 
vides welfare  recipients  with  beneficial 
work  experience  and  encourages  their 
transition  to  economic  Independence. 
Workfare  establishes  an  equitable 
system  In  which  those  recipients  who 
can  work  will  work.  Workfare  also  pro- 
vides a  contribution  to  the  community 
by  virtue  of  the  work  done  of  the  food 
stamp  recipients,  usiisally  on  projects 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  attempt- 
ed. 

Workfare  In  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram has  evolved  from  demonstration 
projects  mandated  by  the  food  stamp 
legislation  In  1977  and  1980.  Fourteen 
demonstration,  or  pilot,  projects  were 
established.  The  results  from  the  dem- 
onstration projects  have  been  very  en- 
couraging. The  results  show  that  it  is 
administratively  feasible  to  operate 
cost-effective  workfare  programs  that 
provide  meaningful  work  experiences 
for  able-bodied  program  participants. 

During  the  course  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects,  those  recipients  referred 
to  workfare  both  performed  many 
hours  of  public  service  work  and  also 
left  the  food  stamp  rolls  faster  than 
similar  people  in  communities  without 
workfare.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  all 
recipients  surveyed  believed  that  able- 
bodied  people  should  have  to  work  in 
exchange  for  food  stamps.  Many  indi- 
cated that  they  would  work  at  a  work- 
fare  job  even  if  they  did  not  have  to 
do  so.  Thirty-five  percent  of  those  who 
worked  at  workfare  job  sites  thought 
workfare  would  help  them  get  a  job 
later,  primarily  by  building  skills  or 


providing  contacts  with  potential  em- 
ployers. One  letter  from  a  workfare 
participant  In  San  Diego.  CA,  summed 
up  the  beneficial  Impact  that  workfare 
can  tiave  on  recipients: 

Now  that  I  hAve  found  a  job,  I  just  wanted 
to  let  rou  know  that  being  on  the  workfare 
pracram  waa  a  very  good  thing  for  me. 
Being  In  an  office  situation  again  helped  me 
to  realise  that  I  really  enjoy  that  type  of 
work.  I  had  very  little  confidence  In  myself 
when  I  first  came  In  there  but  finding  that  I 
could  handle  the  work  given  to  me  and 
being  able  to  practice  typing  there  gave  me 
the  tncentive  to  go  and  take  the  county  teat. 

These  success  stories  have  been  re- 
peated countless  times  In  the  pilot 
projects  and  In  other  areas  which  have 
operated  workfare  under  the  optional 
system  that  has  been  available  since 
establiahed  by  Public  Law  97-98  in 
1981. 

Two  examples  come  to  mind  from 
Moore  Coimty  in  North  Carolina.  A 
woman  served  as  a  workfare  partici- 
pant in  a  senior  citizens  center.  Al- 
though her  obligation  consisted  of  no 
more  than  1  or  3  days  a  week,  ahe  fre- 
quently came  into  the  center  to  work 
almost  every  day.  Within  1  year,  she 
was  hired  to  provide  in-home  care  for 
an  elderly  person  in  the  county. 

A  young  man  who  was  well-educated 
had  an  extensive  background  in  educa- 
tional fundralslng.  His  workfare  as- 
signment was  with  the  local  communi- 
ty college.  So  successful  was  he  in  per- 
forming his  duties  that  he  was  eventu- 
ally hired  to  do  fundralslng  for  the 
community  college  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  most  successful  workfare  pro- 
grams have  carefully  matched  the 
skills  of  food  stamp  recipients  with  the 
needs  in  the  county.  The  results  have 
been  phenomenal.  Typically,  recipi- 
ents who  participate  In  workfare  leave 
the  food  stamp  rolls  faster  than  simi- 
larly situated  recipients.  In  other 
areas,  who  do  not  participate.  This  is 
the  ultimate  objective  of  workfare— to 
encourage  recipients  to  obtain  regular 
employment— not  simply  to  require 
public  service  work  Indefinitely. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
the  food  stamp  workfare  requirement 
would  not  apply  to  elderly  or  disabled 
participants,  children  under  age  16, 
households  with  only  one  adult — gen- 
erally female-headed  households- 
caring  for  chldren  under  agf  3.  and 
certain  other  Individuals.  Nonetheless, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  es- 
timated that  approximately  40  percent 
of  all  food  stamp  households  contain 
able-bodied  Individuals  who  would  be 
subject  to  a  workfare  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  Included  a  number  of  other 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  and.  In 
many  cases,  simplify  Its  administra- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block,  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
summary  provided  by  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion on  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

a  969 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Reprttentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Amendments  of 
l»e6'. 

M^mxmcta  to  thx  pood  wthMt  act  op  istt 
Sac.  102.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  In  thla  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.8.C.  3011.  etMQ.) 

UKPUIITIOK  OP  TRXOTT  POOD  PLAH 

Sac.  103.  SecUon  3<o)  (7  U.8.C.  3013(o»  Is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "fifty-four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifty". 

xxuuuasaMaais  ahd  PAncnrrs  made  on 

■XRALP  OP  HOUSaROUW 

Sac  104.  Section  S  (7  VS.C.  3014)  is 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  tnaerting  Immediately  after  the  comma 
at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (d> 

except  as  provided  In  subsection  (k),"; 

(3)  inserting  Immediately  before  "shall  be 
considered  such  reimbursement"  In  the  pro- 
viso of  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  "'and  no 
portion  of  any  educational  loans  on  which 
payment  Is  deferred,  grants,  scholarships, 
fellowships,  veterans'  educational  benefits, 
and  the  like,";  and 

(3)  inserting  a  new  subsection  immediately 
following  subsection  (J)  as  follows: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (d>— 

"(1)  assistance  provided  to  a  third  party 
on  behalf  of  a  household  by  a  state  or  local 
government.  Including  assistance  provided 
under  a  federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram, but  excluding: 

"(A)  medical  assistance; 

"'<B)  child  care  assistance; 

."(C)  energy  assistance; 

"(D)  assistance  provided  by  a  state  or  local 
housing  authority;  and 

'(E)  emergency  and  special  assistance,  to 
the  extent  excluded  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary 

"(3)  education  loans  on  which  payment  Is 
deferred,  grants,  scholarships,  fellowships, 
veterans'  educational  benefits  and  the  like, 
provided  to  a  third  party  on  behalf  of  the 
household  shall  be  treated  as  money  pay- 
able directly  to  the  household." 

HOMKowmasRV  coMPOimrr  op  aHKLTm 

COSTS 

Sec.  105.  SecUon  (Ke)  (7  U.S.C.  3014  (e))  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"homeownershlp  component"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "homeowners'  costs  and 
maintenance  and  repair  component":  and 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out 
"homeownershlp  costs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""homeowners'  costs  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  component". 

DKDUCTIOM  or  SHSLTSR  KXTBtSKS  ARS  ElfXaOT 

ASSISTAHCS  PAmZHTS 

Ssc.  10«.  Section  5(e)  (7  U.S.C.  3014(e)),  as 
amended  by  Section  106  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  '",  excluding  ex- 


penses paid  on  behalf  of  the  household 
under  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  (42  U.S.C.  M21.  et  teq.)"  immedi- 
ately after  "by  a  household  for  shelter"  In 
clause  (3)  of  the  fourth  sentence  and  sub- 
clause (C)  of  the  last  sentence, 
woaa  anuntntKHTs  ahd  communitt  work 

SXPKRIKIf  CS  PROOSAM 

Sac.  107.  (a)  SecUon  6  (7  U.8.C  301S)  Is 
amended  by— 
(1)  in  paragraph  (dKl)— 

(A)  striking  out  "eighteen"  in  the  material 
preceding  clause  (i)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixteen";  and 

(B)  Striking  out  "which  may  include  a  re- 
quirement that,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
agency."  in  clause  (II)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "which  shall  Include  a  requirement 
that"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (dX3)— 

(A)  striking  out  "a  work  reglstraUon  re- 
quirement" In  clause  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "requirements  for  employment 
related  activities'; 

(B)  striking  out  In  clause  (B)  "a  dependent 
child  under  age  six"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  clause  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(Da  dependent  child  under 
age  six  except  that  a  SUte  agency  may.  at 
Its  option,  require  such  parent  or  guardian 
to  comply  with  the  work  requlremenU  If  the 
child  Is  age  three  or  over  and  adequate  child 
care  Is  available,  or  (11)  of  an  InoapadUted 
person:";  and 

(C)  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(C)  a  person  between  ages  six- 
teen and  eighteen  who  is  not  a  head  of 
household  or  who  is  attending  school  on  a 
full-time  basis;": 

(S)  redesignating  subsecUons  (e)  through 
(h)  as  (f)  through  (1).  respectively;  and 

(4)  Inserting  a  new  subsection  Immediately 
foUowlng  subsection  (d)  as  foUows: 

"(eXl)  No  household  shaU  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  If  it  Includes  a 
person  who  is  required  to  comply  with  the 
work  requirements  of  subsection  (d),  or  Is 
exempt  from  those  requirements  solely  be- 
cause of  being  subject  to  and  complying 
with  the  work  requirements  of  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensaUon  system 
and  who  refuses  to  accept  an  offer  from  the 
State  agency  to  perform  work  on  its  behalf 
in  return  for  the  receipt  of  the  allotment  to 
which  the  household  is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  with  each  hour  of  such 
work  entitling  that  household  to  a  porUon 
of  its  aUotment  equal  to  the  higher  of  the 
applicable  SUte  minimum  wage  or  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  hourly  rate  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  The  total  hours  required  to  be  worked 
by  a  household  in  any  month  sbaU  not 
exceed  in  value  the  household's  aUotment 
for  such  month  and  the  total  hours  required 
to  be  worked  by  a  household  member,  when 
added  to  any  other  hours  worked  during  the 
month  by  such  member  for  compensation 
(in  cash  or  in  kind)  in  any  other  capacity, 
shaU  not  exceed  120  hours  per  month. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  any  person  faUs  to 
comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  this  sub- 
section, neither  that  person  nor  the  house- 
hold to  which  that  person  belongs  shaU  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  for  two  months,  unless  that  person 
or  another  person  In  the  household  satisfies 
bU  ouUtandlng  community  work  experience 
obUgatlons  prior  to  the  end  of  the  two- 
month  disqualificaUon  period.";  and 
(b)  Section  U  (7  U.S.C.  3030)  Is  amended 

by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (e)(33),  as  added  by  section 


ill  of  this  Act.  "and  the  community  work 
experience  program  services  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  subsection  6(e) 
and  11(0)";  and 

(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
secUon  as  foUows; 

"(OKI)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate 
guidelines  pursuant  to  this  subsecUon 
which,  to  the  tnmytmiiTn  extent  practicable, 
enable  a  SUte  agency  to  design  and  operate 
a  community  work  experience  program  for 
purposes  of  subsection  0(e)  which  is  compat- 
ible and  consistent  with  similar  programs 
operated  within  the  SUte. 

"(2)  In  establishing  the  community  work 
experience  program  services  as  required 
under  paragraph  (eK33)  of  this  secUon,  the 
State  agency,  and  any  poUtlcal  subdivision 
designated  by  the  SUte  agency,  shall— 

"(A)  not  provide  any  work  that  has  the 
effect  of  replacing  the  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual not  participating  in  the  conununity 
worit  experience  program; 

"(B)  provide  the  same  benefits  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  are  provided  at  the  Job 
site  to  employees  performing  comparable 
work  for  comparable  hours;  and 

"(C)  reimburse  partldpanU  for  actual 
costs  of  transporUUon  and  other  actual 
costs  that  are  reasonably  necessary  and  dl- 
recUy  related  to  parUclpaUon  In  the  pro- 
gram, but  not  to  exceed  $25  In  the  aggregate 
per  month. 

"(3)  Each  SUte  agency  shall  offer  commu- 
nity work  experience  Jobs  to  not  less  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  persons  required 
to  accept  such  employment  under  subsec- 
Uon 6(e)  for  any  month  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  1986,  fifty  percent  of 
such  persons  for  any  month  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1986.  and  seventy- 
five  percent  of  such  persons  for  any  month 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1987 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  The  Secre- 
tary ShaU  use  SUte  agency  reports  in  con- 
junction with  findings  of  the  quaUty  control 
system  to  monitor  the  compliance  of  State 
agencies  with  the  requlremenU  of  tills  para- 
graph.  If   it   Is   determined   tliat   a  State 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  such  re- 
qulremenU. the  SUte  agency  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  penalUes  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  may  Include  a  reduction  in  the 
funds  provided  to  the  SUte  agency  under 
subsection  16(a)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure set  forth  In  subsection  16(d).  If  such 
procedures  are  appUed.  the  SUte  agency 
ShaU  be  considered  to  have  Issued  erroneous 
paymenU  for  the  number  of  houseliolds  by 
which   It  faUed  to  meet  the  appropriate 
standard  esUbllshed  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  with  each  such  erroneous 
payment  being  equal  to  the  average  aUot- 
ment   for    aU    households    containing    a 
member  who  Is  required  to  accept  communi- 
ty work  experience  Jobs.". 

noaOBATIOR  AMD  HATIOHAUTT  ACT  EXPBaXHCI 

Sac.  108.  Section  6(fX3)  (7  UJ3.C. 
3016(f  K3))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ""203(aX7)"  and  "(8  UAC. 
1153(aX7))"  In  clause  (D)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "307  and  308"  and  "(8  UAC. 
1157  and  1158)",  respectively;  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  clause  (D)  "because  of 
persecution"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
""natural  calamity";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  clause  (F)  "because  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Attorney  General"  and 
aU  tiiat  foUows  through  "poilUcal  opinion  ". 

PES  POR  RXIAIIXRS  AHD  AUTHORIZATIOH  OP 
TRAMSPKRRXS  PlXlfS. 

Sk.  109.  Section  9  (7  VS.C.  3018)  U 
amended  by— 
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(1)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsecUon  (a) 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  authorized  retaU  food  stores  and 
wholesale  food  concerns  shaU,  pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  dollars,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  waive  this  requirement  for 
retaUers  where  such  a  waiver  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
reaacHiable  access  by  food  stamp  households 
to  authorised  retaU  outieU.  Fees  coUected 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  paid  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury."; 

(2)  striking  out  "'(b)"  at  the  beginning  of 
subsection  (b)  azid  Inserting  "(bXl)"  in  Ueu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (bX3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  No  retaU  food  store  or  wholesale  food 
concern  that  has  been  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  foUowlng  disqualification  shaU 
be  authorised  to  accept  and  redeem  coutwns 
until  the  Secretary  receives  fuU  payment  of 
the  dvU  money  penalty  required  by  subsec- 
tion 13(e)  of  this  Act.  Such  retafl  food  stores 
and  wholesale  food  concerns  sbaU  not.  as  a 
condition  of  authorization,  be  required  to 
furnish  a  bond  as  prescribed  in  subsecUon 
13(d)  of  this  Act.". 


DISCLOSUU  OP  IHFOUtATIOa  STmOTTD  ST 

aaiAiLSToaas 
Sk.  110.  Section  9(c)  (7  D.aC.  3018(c))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
"except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
dcaed  to  and  used  by  State  agencies  which 
administer  the  Special  Sopplonental  Food 
Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  Children, 
authorized  by  section  17  of  the  Chfld  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  for  purposes  of  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act". 

WOaX  RSGISTaATIOK  A>D  JOB  SIATH 

Sk.  111.  Section  ll(e)  (7  UJ8.C.  3030(e))  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (30); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (31)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragraph: 

"(22)  that  the  State  agency  ahall.  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
establish  the  work  reglstxation  and  Job 
search  services  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  subsection  6(dXl)  for  aU  non- 
exempt  persona". 

DISQUAUPICATIOH  OP  RXTAn,  POOD  STORKS  AHD 

cTvn.  If onr  pxiialtixs 
Sr.    12.   Section    12   (7    U.S.C.    3031)   is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at 
the  end  thereof,  as  foUows: 

"(eXl)  In  the  event  any  retaU  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern  which  has  been  dis- 
qualified pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  is  sold 
or  otherwise  transferred,  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  seU  or  otherwise  transfer  the 
retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern 
ShaU  be  subjected  to  a  dvU  money  penalty. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty  shaU  be  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Secretary  through  regulations 
and  ShaU  reflect  that  portion  of  the  dis- 
qualification period  which  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired. If  the  retaU  food  store  or  wholesale 
food  concern  has  been  disqualified  perma- 
nently, the  dvU  money  penalty  shaU  be 
double  the  penalty  for  a  ten  year  disqualifi- 
cation period,  as  calculated  under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  The 
disqualification  period  imposed  under  sub- 
section (b)  shaU  continue  in  effect  as  to  the 
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pemn  or  pertons  who  mO  or  otberwiae 
trmncfer  the  retail  food  (tore  or  wboleaale 
food  ooocem  notwIthaUuuUnc  the  Impoal- 
Uon  of  m  dvU  money  penalty  under  this  tab- 
Mctlon. 

"(S>  At  any  time  after  a  dTll  money  penal- 
ty tmpowd  under  paracraph  (1)  haa  become 
flnal  pursuant  to  the  provlilooa  of  subaec- 
tk»  14<a)  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a 
dvU  action  against  the  peraon  or  persona 
subject  to  the  penalty  In  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  tn  which 
such  penoD  or  persons  are  found,  reside  or 
transact  business  to  collect  the  penalty  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurladlctloD  to  hear 
and  decide  such  action.  In  sueb  action,  the 
validity  and  amount  of  such  penalty  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review.". 


Apnl  22,  1985 


□muT  0*  clahu  aoahtst  tun  t 
Sk.  lis.  Section  13<a)  Is  atwoTyft^l  by  in- 
sertlnc  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof. 
as  foUowK  "State  acendes  shall  be  liable  for 
Interest  on  clalma  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act.". 

AlHLUIiaiBATTTB  *jn>  JTTniCIAl.  aSTIKW 

8k.  114.  Sflctlon  14<a)  (7  VA.C.  302S<a))  Is 
■mended  tn  the  last  sentence  by— 

(1)  atriklns  out  an"  and  tnsertlnc  In  lieu 
thereof  "an";  and 

(3)  strlklnc  out  "ahowinc  of  Irreparable 
Injury"  and  inaertlnc  tn  Ilea  thereof  "stronc 
showing  that  the  applicant  Is  likely  to  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  of  the  ease". 

AoicnnsTSAnvK  niwsna 

sac  115.  Section  1<  (7  U.&C.  3098)  ta 
amended  by— 

(1)  atrlldng  out  aubMctkn  (a)  and  tiMert- 
tng  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(aXl)  for  the  fiscal  year  becbinlnc  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  1840.000.000  ahall  be  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  which  States  shall  be  entl- 
Ued  for  the  administrative  oosU  of  food 
stamp  program  operatlona.  Thia  amount 
ahall  be  allocated  among  Statea  In  propor- 
tion to  each  State'a  actual  adailnlstratlve 
expenses  Incurred  under  Section  10(a) 
during  the  flacal  year  beginning  October  1, 
IMS.  as  documiented  by  expenditure  reports 
postmarked  for  delivery  to  the  Secretary  no 
later  than  January  SO.  IMS,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  of  October  1.  1088. 

"(3)  for  tlie  flacal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1M8,  and  each  flacal  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  pay  to  each  State 
agency  the  amount  of  administrative  funds 
provided  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  changes  In  the  groas  na- 
tional product  Implidt  price  deflator  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
measured  between  the  mldpolnU  of  the  first 
and  second  flacal  years  preceding  the  flacal 
year  for  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  ahaU  permit  each 
State  to  retain  80  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  all  funda  or  allotments  recovered  or  col- 
lected purauant  to  section  13<bKl)  of  thia 
Act.  and  38  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all 
funds  or  allotments  recovered  or  collected 
pursuant  to  section  13(bX3)  of  thia  Act. 
except  the  value  of  funda  or  allotments  re- 
covered or  collected  purauant  to  aectlon 
13(bX3)  which  arise  from  an  error  of  a  State 
agency.  The  offldala  responsible  for  making 
determinations  of  ineligibility  under  this 
Act  shall  not  receive  or  benefit  from  reve- 
nues retained  by  the  SUte  under  the  provl- 
aimis  of  this  subsection."; 

(3)  Striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  (hereof: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay 
the  State  agendes  not  in  excess  of 
$93,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  beginning  Oc- 


tober 1.  1088:  not  tn  excess  of  $180,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1M8:  not  in  exoeaa  of  $333,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1M7:  and 
not  tn  excess  of  $340,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  19M,  to  help 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  subsection 
11(0)  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
8(dXl).  as  required  by  subsection  ll(eX33). 
The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  funtta  au- 
thorised to  be  provided  under  thia  aubaec- 
tion  among  the  State  agencies  on  the  basis 
of  each  State  agency's  proportionate  share 
of  food  stamp  work  registrants  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  may  provide 
by  regulatton.": 

(S)  Striking  out  "the  State  agency's  feder- 
ally funded  share  of  administrative  coats 
provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  other 
than  the  oasts  already  shared  In  excess  of  60 
per  centum  under  the  proviso  in  the  first 
aentenoe  of  subsection  (a)  or  under  subsec- 
tion (g)"  In  subsection  (dXSXA)  and  inaert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fimda  provided  to 
the  State  agency  under  aubsections  (a)  (1) 
or  (3)";  and 

(4)  Striking  out  "a  State  agency's  federal- 
ly funded  share  of  administrative  costs" 
wherever  It  appears  In  subsections  (dX3XB). 
(dXSXA).  (dXSXB).  (dX4)  and  (dX5)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "the  funds  provided 
to  a  State  agency  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(3)":  and 

(5)  striking  out  subsection  (g). 
AUTBoaiXATioii  foa  ArracnuATioiis 

8k.  118.  The  first  sentence  of  Section 
lataXl)  (7  VS.C.  3037(aXl))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  before  "September 
30.  1M6":  and 

(3)  Inserting  immedUtely  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  ": 
not  In  excess  of  tl3.M4.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1086;  not  tn 
excess  of  $13,440,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987:  not  in  exceaa  of 
$13,971,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988:  and  not  in  excess  of 
$14,483,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1989". 

ruBtro  ai(x>  BLOCK  oxAirr 

Sk.  117.  SecUon  19  (7  VS.C.  3038)  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  strUtlng  out  "non-cash"  In  subsection 
(ax  IX  A): 

(3)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "needy 
persons"  and  aU  that  foUows  tn  subsecUon 
(aXlXA)  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(3)  striking  out  "and  80  per  centum  of  the 
related  administrative  expenses"  In  subsec- 
tion (aXlXB)  and  Inaertlng  "and  related  ad- 
ministrative expenses"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(4)  striking  out  "July  1"  tn  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (bXlXA)  and  inaertlng 
tn  lieu  thereof  "April  1";  and 

(8)  atriking  out  "a  aingle  agency  which 
ahall  be"  In  aubsecUon  (bXlXAXi)  and  in- 
serting tn  lieu  thereof  "the  agency  or  agen- 
des directly". 

THX  OmOIIAL  ■UiaiTlOX  ASSISTAMCX  QMAMT 


Sk.  118.  (a)  Section  30  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  3011  et  «e«.)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"auiaiiioii  aasisTAjna  aaams 
"Sk.  30.  (a)  A  State  may.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  elect  to  operate  a 
low  income  nutrlticm  aaalstance  program  in 
Ueu  of  the  food  stamp  program  establlahed 
under  this  Act.  Any  State  which  electa  to 
operate  a  low  Income  nutrition  assistance 


program  under  this  section  or  which  electa 
to  resume  operation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shaU  give  preliminary  notice  of  such 
election  to  the  Secretary  by  April  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  It  wishes  such  election  to  take  effect 
or  at  such  later  time  as  tlie  Secretary  deems 
feasible. 

"(bxi)  The  amount  of  the  grant  each 
State  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
under  tills  section  in  any  flacal  year  la  the 
aumof: 

"(A)  the  total  dollar  value  of  aU  beneflta 
lasued  by  the  State  sgency  duriiw  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  flacal  year  for  which  ttie 
grant  Is  made,  adjusted  to  reflect  dianges  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers for  food  at  home  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  iMbat  Statistics  and  unemploy- 
ment daU  for  the  State,  and  such  other  fao- 
tora  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate: 


"(4)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  with  a  request  tliat  an  action  be  com- 


"(B)  the  administrative  funda  payable  to 
the  State  agency  under  aubsecUon  18(a)  (1) 
or  (3)  for  that  flacal  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  each  eligi- 
ble State  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  the 
amount  to  which  the  State  is  eligible  under 
subsecUon  (bxl). 

"(cXl)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  payment 
under  this  section,  each  state  shall  have  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  at  such  time 
and  tn  such  form  as  prescribed  by  ttie  Secre- 
tary. At  a  minimum,  the  plan  »h»h- 

"(A)  designate  a  single  State  agency  re- 
aponaible  for  the  administration  of  the  nu- 
triUon  asrtsiano  grant  program: 

"(B)  aaaesB  the  food  and  nutriUon  nee<te  of 
needy  persons  residing  within  the  State: 

"(C)  descritte  the  assistance  to  be  provided 
and  the  persona  to  whom  such  assistance 
will  be  provided: 

"(D)  comply  with  all  the  program  requlre- 
menta  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  that  assistance  la  pro- 
vided to  the  most  needy  persons  In  the 
State: 

"(E)  provide  that,  tn  the  operaUon  of  the 
nutriUon  assistance  program  there  shall  be 
no  dlscrimlnaUon  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
religious  creed.  naUonal  origin,  or  poUUcal 
beUefs:  and 

"(F)  include  other  informaUon  as  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  States  stiaU  make  the  plan  prescribed 
by  this  subsecUon  available  for  public  in- 
specUon  and  comment. 

"(d)  PaymenU  to  the  States  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  in  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
funds  are  distributed  or  the  following  fiscal 
year. 

"(e)  States  shall  make  all  records  concern- 
ing a  program  operated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
Uon  available  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
ComptroUer  General  for  examlnaUon  and 
copying,  on  or  off  the  premises. 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  Is 
substantial  failure  by  a  State  to  comply 
with  the  requirementa  of  this  secUon.  regu- 
laUons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  secUon  or  the 
plan  approved  under  suabaection  (c),  the 
Secretary  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

"(1)  terminate  paymenta  untU  the  Secre- 
tary is  satisfled  that  there  is  no  longer  fail- 
ure to  comply: 

"(3)  withhold  paymenta  unUl  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfled  that  there  Is  no  longer  fail- 
ure to  comply,  at  wliich  time  the  withheld 
paymenta  may  be  paid; 

"(S)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  request  that  injunctive  relief  be 
sought:  and 


"(gXl)  States  receiving  paymenta  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  a  biennial 
audit,  oooducted  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Comptroller  General,  of 
expenditures  for  tlie  provision  of  aaaiatsnrr 
under  this  aectlon  and,  within  130  days  of 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  tan  which  an  audit 
is  conducted,  report  to  the  Secretary  the 
findings  of  such  audit.  States  sliall  make 
tiie  audit  report  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(3)  WlUiln  130  days  of  tl>e  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  States  shall  prepare  an  acUvltlea 
report  comparing  actual  expenditurea  with 
the  plan  aubmitted  tn  accordance  with  (cXl) 
of  thia  aectlon.  Statea  ahaU  make  the  aetivl- 
Ues  report  available  for  public  Inapectlm. 

"(h)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  em- 
beasles.  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud,  false  statement,  or  forgery,  any 
funds,  sssets.  or  property  provided  or  fl- 
nanced  under  this  section  aiiaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  but  If  the 
value  of  the  funds,  asseta,  or  property  in- 
volved Is  not  over  $3(XI,  the  penalty  ahall  be 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  b6Ui." 

(b)  SecUon  3  (7  HS.C.  3011)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  food  stamp  program  is",  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "nutriUon  saalst- 
ance  programs  are.". 

(c)  SecUon  3(n)  (7  U,S.C.  3013(n))  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  'or  a  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
gram under  aecUon  30  of  this  Act.". 

POOD  DISTSIBXrnOH  PKOGSAll  Oil  XHDUH 
RVATIOH8 


xxmsioM  or  tbx  ooMMODrrr  sumxiaaTAL 

rOODnUMBAM 

Sk.  133.  SecUon  5(aX3)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
njB.C.  8iac  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1986"  and  liMertiiw  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 


Sk.  19.  SecUon  4<b)  (7  DAC.  301S(b))  is 
amended  by  inaertlng  a  new  sentence  after 
the  tiiird  aentence  as  foUows:  "The  Secre- 
tary ahall  (1)  require,  as  a  condlUon  of  eligi- 
bility for  partidpaUon  In  the  commodity 
dlstribuUon  program,  that  each  household 
member  furnish  to  the  State  agency  their 
social  security  account  numberis).  and  (3) 
use  such  account  numbers  in  the  adminis- 
traUon  of  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  and  State  agendes 
stiall  tiave  the  authority  to  match  such  ac- 
count numbers  of  commodity  distribution 
appUcanta  against  food  stamp  program  par- 
ticipants' account  numbers  for  purposes  of 
preventing  dual  participation.". 

JOB  Taanmra  paaiaaaaHip  act  axaiPiTa  as 
iwcom 

Sac  130.  SecUon  143(b)  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  (39  n,S.C.  1683(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  ttie  end  thereof  "and  the  Food 
Stamp  Act". 

»i  mmtOM  OP  THB  OOMMUOITI  DIRKUUXIOII 


paoHiarnoa    AOAiasT   annnxAaaous 

ATIOa  OP  THB  WIC  PBOSBAM  Aas  aSW  OOH- 


Sac  134.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Agrlcaltural 
and  CoiMumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
V&.C.  813c  note)  Is  ammrted  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowtnr  "No  new  oou- 
modlty  supplemental  feeding  programs 
ahall  be  authorised  to  operate  In  an  area 
served  by  a  local  agency  participating  in  the 
program  authorlnd  by  section  17  of  the 
Chad  Nutrition  Act  of  1988  (43  UAC. 
17M).". 

BPPaCnVX  DATB 

Sac  138.  The  provislims  of  sections  107, 
111.  115.  117,  130.  131.  133.  133  and  134  of 
this  Act  are  effective  October  1.  1986. 
Except  as  otherwise  spedflcally  provided, 
all  other  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effecUve  upon  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  orderly  tmplementaUon. 
Sacnoa-BT-SacnoM  Sxtiqiabt:  Poos  Stamp 

AKS  CoufODTrr  DisrxiBTrnoa  AMxas- 
I  OP  1986 


Sac  131.  SecUon  4(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Consumer  ProtecUon  Act  of  1973  (7 
n.8.C.  ei3c  note)  Is  amended  by  striking  in 
the  first  sentence  "during  fiscal  years  IMS. 
1983.  1984,  and  1985,"  and  Inserting  tn  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  flscal  years  IMS 
through  1989,". 

HJOmUTT  POa  THB  COmf ODTTT 

DisTantmoH  wxmam  pob  summbb  camps 
Sk.  133.  SecUon  4(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
and  OMisumer  ProtecUon  Act  of  1973  (7 
UAC.  813c  note)  Is  smended  by  striking  out 
"under  18  years  of  age"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "18  years  of  age  and  under". 


the  proposal,  aU  education  income  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  tulUon  and  manda- 
tory fees  would  be  counted  as  income  with- 
out regard  to  the  reason  for  which  it  la  pro- 
vided at  the  form  tn  which  It  is  provided. 

Currently,  some  studenta  are  receiving 
Federal  income  aaristanre  (Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Oranta  (SBOOa), 
Pen  Oranta)  from  their  ooUeges  in  auch  a 
manner  that  the  atudenta  are  construing 
the  *—*■*"">'  to  be  vendor  paymenta  or  re- 
tanbursementa  which  would  be  exduded 
under  the  tr«f«'"»i*  exdusian  for  all  vendor 
paymenta  and  reimburaeatenta.  Since  the 
Department  of  Education  provldea  SBOOs 
and  Pdl  Oranta  to  Individual  studenta  and 
merely  uses  colleges  as  distributtng  agents. 
the  granta  are  not  considered  vendor  pay- 
menta or  relmbnraementa  to  be  exduded  as 


I  TO  THX  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  ltT7 

SecUon  103  would  provide  that  the  Food 
Stamp  and  (Commodity  DlstribuUon  Amend- 
menta of  1986  refer  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  unless  stated  other- 
wise. 

DBPnrmoa  op  thxiptt  pood  plax 

SecUon  103  would  amend  SecUon  3(o)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  change  one  of  the 
age  ranges  in  the  4-per8on  reference  family 
used  in  ralnilatl^g  the  amount  of  the 
Thrifty  Food  Plan.  The  ages  of  the  adulta  in 
the  reference  family  would  be  30-60  years 
old  Instead  of  30-54  years.  Such  a  change  is 
being  proposed  so  that  the  age  categories 
used  for  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  wHl  corre- 
spond to  the  age  categories  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Arartpiny  of  Sdenoes— NaUcmal  Re- 
search CouncQ  In  developtng  the  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances. 

When  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  was  revised 
in  1983.  the  food  oosto  tat  the  two  groups 
(adulta  30-80  and  adulta  30-84)  were  the 
same.  Thit  food  eansumption  patterns  for 
the  30-80  age  group  and  for  the  30-64  group 
are  the  same  for  seven  of  the  eleven  major 
food  groups  used  tn  developing  the  Thrifty 
Food  Flan.  There  are  only  w*"**"*!  dltter- 
enoes  In  the  other  four  food  groups. 

A  final  reason  tat  propoatng  this  change  Is 
that  the  age  range  30-64  was  selected  in 
1971  to  conform  with  the  age  ranges  of  the 
1988  Recommended  Dietary  AUowanoes 
which  were  In  use  when  the  Economy  Food 
Flan  (the  forerunner  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan)  was  adopted.  New  research  led  to  revi- 
sion of  the  correoxniding  1980  Recommend- 
ed Dietary  AUowances  age  range  to  30-60 
yeara. 

BBIMBUBaKMaaiB  AHD  PATMBaTS  MASK  OH 
BKBALP  OP  HOPgKHOIJW 

SecUon  104  would  amend  SecUon  6  to 
make  two  changea  In  current  Income  exdu- 
sions.  First,  the  proposal  would  amend  Sec- 
Uon 5(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
Include  aU  education  aaaiatance  as  income 
unless  it  Is  used  for  tulUon  or  mandatory 
fees,  even  if  the  assistance  is  provided  as  a 
vendor  payment  or  a  reimbursement.  Under 


There  have  been  aeveral  court  challengea 
tn  respcmse  to  this  policy.  Enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  render  the  court  challenges 
moot,  thus  ensuring  that  expenses  for  Items 
other  than  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  wHl 
be  handled  in  the  same  way  for  aU  studenta 
whether  or  not  they  reoetve  Federal  educa- 
tion ar-f'**"^  and  whether  their  assistance 
la  provided  directly  to  them  or  channeled 
through  collegea.  Since  all  education  Income 
that  Is  not  used  for  tuition  or  mandatory 
f  eea  wotdd  be  counted,  the  proposal  would 
result  in  adminiatratlve  iimpnftratlon  and 
error  reduction. 

Second.  Section  104  would  add  a  new  Sec- 
tion 5(k)  to  clarify  current  regulatory  prac- 
tice which  is  to  indude  as  income  beneflta 
provided  to  third  parties  on  behalf  of  house- 
holds by  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC)  program  and  by  State 
and  local  governments.  However,  again,  as 
defined  by  current  regulations,  medical, 
energy,  and  child  care  asaistance  and  assist- 
ance provided  by  a  State  or  local  housing 
authority  would  not  be  Induded  as  Income. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorised  to  pro- 
vide, by  regulation,  an  fxrlusinn  for  certain 
third-party  paymenta  for  emergency  and 
apodal  ■mrlT**"^'  for  example,  if  the  pay- 
menta exceeded  usual  grant  levda,  they 
could  be  excluded. 

Currently,  the  Act  exchales  from  the  defl- 
nitlon  of  ineooae  beneflta  whldi  are  not  in 
the  form  of  money  payable  directly  to  a 
hoiadiold.  However,  the  legislative  history 
aeoompanytng  thia  part  of  the  Act  (House 
Report  Na  96-484:  June  34,  1077:  Page  34) 
states:  "It  should  be  noted  that  any  money 
payaWy  to  a  household,  but  diverted  from  it 
to  a  third  party,  either  of  the  household's 
own  free  will  (eg.,  an  arrangement  with  an 
employa'  to  deduct  the  rent  and  mafl  it  to 
the  landlord)  or  involuntarily  (eg.,  court-or- 
dered gamiahment  of  wages)  would  be 
counted  as  income  and  would  not  be  ex- 
duded. .  . 

Baaed  on  the  legislative  history,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Act  has  been  Interpreted  so 
that  AFDC  protective  paymenta  and  certain 
general  aarttt"*'—  paymenta  provided  by 
State  and  local  govemmenta  through 
vendor  paymenta  rather  than  caah  have 
been  Induded  aa  Income.  Such  an  Interpre- 
taUon  Is  the  logical  one.  particularly  so 
when  the  same  assistance  is  provided  to 
other  redpienta  in  cash,  which  must  be  in- 
duded as  income.  However,  the  policy  on 
general  assistance  vendor  paymenta  has 
been  challenged  in  at  least  two  court  suits. 
The  pn^xisal  would  establish  the  poUcy  in 
the  statute.  Moreover,  it  would  reinforce 
Congress'  historical  Intent  that  paymenta 
from  governmental  aaslstance  programs  be 
Induded  as  income  regardless  of  their  form 
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and  Insure  equity  between  grouiM  of  Indlvld- 
uali  who  receive  ualst«Doe  In  vmrylns 
fonns. 

Homttwiiiwip  ooiiroiRm  or  shilibi 

COSTS 

Section  105  would  amend  Section  5<e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  delete  references  to 
the  homeownershlp  component  of  shelter 
costs.  This  term  Is  used  in  describing  the 
method  for  rakiilatlng  the  annual  adjust- 
ments in  the  standard  deduction  and  the 
cap  on  the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction, 
the  dependent  care  deductloo,  and  the  com- 
bined deduction  for  shelter  and  dependent 
care.  The  homeownerahlp  component  con- 
sisted of  three  cost  categories:  home  pur- 
chase; financing,  taxes,  and  Interest;  and 
the  costs  of  maintenance  and  repaln.  It  was 
one  of  two  components  of  shelter  costs  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Ind^T  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers (CPI-U).  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics no  longer  develops  a  homeownersblp 
component  of  shelter  costs  for  the  CPI-U. 
Now  there  are  3  companents  of  shelter  costs 
in  the  CPI-U:  renters'  costs,  homeowners' 
costs,  and  maintenance  and  repairs.  There- 
fore, the  Pood  Stamp  Act  references  need  to 
be  changed. 

Comparable  terminology  would  require 
references  to  two  different  campooents: 
homeowners'  cost  and  iwint^ntT*'^  and  re- 
pairs. Replacing  "homeownerahlp  compo- 
nent" with  "homeowners'  costs  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  component"  does  not 
produce  any  change  in  the  food  stamp  de- 
ductions since  the  same  elements  are  In- 
volved but  in  a  different  combination.  A 
tecbnloal  change  is  necessary  so  that  the 
■tazKiard  deductUm  and  the  deduction  cap 
can  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  language  of  the  Act. 


Section  106  would  amend  Section  Me)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  state  clearly  that 
payments  made  directly  to  energy  suppliers 
under  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  (LIHKAA)  cannot  be  counted  whm 
determining  a  household's  excess  shelter  ex- 
pense deduction. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  general  statement  in 
this  Section  of  the  Act  which  excludes  "ex- 
penses paid  on  behalf  of  the  household  by  a 
third  party"  from  deductUde  shelter  ex- 
penses. This  exclusion  was  added  in  Decem- 
ber IMl  (PJi.  97-98)  to  codify  the  regula- 
tion then  in  effect  which  disallowed  a  de- 
duction for  expenses  paid  for  by  a  third 
party  since  such  payments  are  excluded  as 
income.  The  legislative  history  explicitly 
stated  that  no  deduction  would  be  allowed 
"...  if  a  household's  winter  fuel  bill  Is  paid 
directly  by  an  energy  assistance  program. 
Le.:  the  program  pays  money  to  the  fuel 
provider  directly  .  . "  (H.R.  Rep.  No.  106. 
97th  Congress,  lot  session  138-139).  The 
proposed  clarification  would  demonsti«te 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  language  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  supersedes  LEHEIAA  lan- 
guage which  states  that  payments  made 
under  that  Act  shall  not  be  counted  as 
Income  or  resources  "under  any  Federal  or 
State  law  relating  to  taxation,  food  stamps, 
public  assistance  or  welfare  programs." 

Despite  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  in 
1981  regarding  the  Pood  Stamp  Program's 
handling  of  energy  assistance  vendor  pay- 
ments, the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit  In  June  1983  upheld 
a  lower  court's  adverse  decision  on  the 
policy  in  the  case  Schmlege  v.  Noot  and 
Block.  The  decision  overturned  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  not  allowing  deductions  for 


vendor  payments  made  under  LIHBAA  on 
the  basis  that  LIHKAA  took  precedence 
over  the  I^>od  Stamp  Act  even  though  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  amendment  was  approved 
subsequent  to  the  LIH£AA.  The  decision 
has  been  implemented  in  the  Eighth  Circuit 
only.  Another  case  (in  Idaho)  has  alao  been 
recently  decided  against  the  Department  on 
this  issue,  but  is  under  appeaL  The  Idaho 
State  agency  is  following  the  adverse  court 
decision  during  the  course  of  the  appeaL 

The  proposed  statutory  clarification 
would  firmly  restate  the  common-sense 
principle  that  deductions  should  not  be  al- 
lowed for  expenses  that  are  paid  for  by 
vendor  payments  excluded  as  income,  re- 
gardless of  the  legWatlve  authority  under 
which  the  vendor  payments  are  provided, 
woax  UQuxancsms  avb  ooMMumi  i  wokk 

xzrauxacx  PKOOKAM 
Section  107  would  amend  Section  6  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  to  establish  greater  con- 
formity between  the  food  stamp  work  re- 
quirements aiul  those  of  the  APDC  pro- 
gram. The  amendments  are  being  proposed 
as  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  establish  a 
consistent  work  policy  that  wOl  encourage 
participants  in  both  programs  to  find  regu- 
lar employment.  The  work  requirements 
would  be  extended  to  18-  and  17-year  old 
heads  of  households  unless  they  are  full- 
time  students.  Also,  food  stamp  applicants 
would  be  required  to  meet  job  search  re- 
quirements. Job  search  is  now  required  of 
applicants  only  if  State  agencies  exercise 
their  option  to  mandate  it. 

Further,  food  stamp  State  agencies  would 
be  given  the  same  option  that  APDC  State 
agencies  have  to  extend  work  requirements 
to  caretakers  of  children  between  three  and 
six  years  old  when  adequate  child  care  Is 
available.  Currently,  caretakers  of  children 
under  six  years  old  are  exempt  from  all  of 
the  work  requirements;  also,  caretakers  of 
children  between  six  and  twelve  can  refuse 
offered  employment  without  penalty  U  ade- 
quate child  care  Is  not  available  for  those 
chlldrea  Finally,  the  exemption  from  the 
work  requirements  now  provided  for  stu- 
denU  would  be  deleted.  All  these  changes 
would  bring  AFDC  and  food  stamp  work  re- 
quirements into  closer  alignment  and  thus 
improve  administration. 

Section  107  would  also  amend  Sections  6, 
11,  and  30  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  man- 
date the  establishment  of  a  work  require- 
ment program  in  every  SUte  which  incorpo- 
rates the  operation  of  Job  search  and  a  com- 
munity work  experience  program  (CWEP) 
for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  Each  State 
agency  would  be  required  to  monitor  job 
search  activities  of  work  registrants,  as  well 
as  to  place  in  CWEP  jobs  registranU  who 
are  not  placed  In  paid  employment. 

Section  8  would  be  amended  to  establish 
compliance  with  work  requirements  as  an 
eligibility  requirement,  including  the  accept- 
ance and  performance  of  CWEP  jobs  if  as- 
signed. In  order  for  a  household  to  continue 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps,  the 
members  who  would  have  to  satisfy  the 
CWEP  requirement  would  be  those  subject 
to  food  stamp  work  requirements  and  those 
who  are  only  exempt  because  they  are  com- 
plying with  the  work  requirements  of  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensation 
system.  The  total  monthly  household  food 
stamp  CWEP  requirement  would  be  the 
number  of  hours  obtained  by  dividing  a 
household's  monthly  allotment  by  the 
higher  of  the  State  or  Federal  minimmw 
wage.  However,  the  maximum  CWEP  re- 
quirement would  be  130  hours  per  month 
for  each  covered  individual  in  combination 


with  any  other  work.  This  Is  comparable  to 
the  current  maximum  of  SO  hours  per  week 
for  partldpanta  In  the  Food  Stamp  Optkmal 
Workfare  Programs  and  the  number  of 
hours  otherwise  nonexempt  persons  must 
work  to  be  exempt  from  the  food  stamp 
work  requirements.  AUo,  failure  to  report 
for  an  interview  or  perform  work  without 
good  cause  would  result  in  a  two-month  dls- 
qualiflcmtlon  period  for  the  household.  How- 
ever, disqualifications  could  be  "cured"  by 
household  members  who  "work  off'  the 
value  of  food  stamps  received  during  periods 
of  noncompliance. 

Section  11  would  be  amended  to  establish 
the  requirement  that  State  agencies  operate 
work  requirement  programs  which  Include 
both  job  search  and  CWEP  components. 
The  administration  of  work  registration  and 
the  monitoring  of  job  search  requirements 
for  all  non-exempt  applicants  and  recipients 
would  be  Identified  as  a  mandated  State 
agency  responsibility  (as  specified  by  Sec- 
tion 111  of  this  bill).  The  amendatory  lan- 
guage would  also  require  the  Department's 
CWEP  regulations  to  be  as  flexible  as  possi- 
ble to  permit  State  agencies  to  operate  food 
stamp  CWEP  programs  that  are  compatible 
with  other  workfare/CWEP  programs  the 
State  may  have  in  operation.  A  State  agency 
could  integrate  Its  food  stamp  CJWEP  pro- 
gram into  such  a  program  with  prior  ap- 
proval from  the  Department.  The  statutory 
protections  and  operating  guidelines  (in- 
cluding reimbursing  participants  for  actual 
expenses  necessary  for  performing  CWEP 
work,  with  a  maximum  set  at  $35  a  month) 
would  be  the  same  as  those  currently  In  Sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Act  for  food  stamp  Optional 
Workfare  Programs.  However,  the  State 
agency's  option  to  allow  a  Job  search  period 
for  up  to  30  days  following  the  eligibility  de- 
termination would  be  deleted.  Also,  the  spe- 
cial funding  Incentive  for  State  agencies 
provided  from  half  of  demonstrated  work- 
fare  savings  would  be  deleted. 

Finally,  Section  30  would  be  struck:  there- 
by, deleting  the  authority  and  guidelines  for 
operating  the  food  stamp  Optional  Work- 
fare  Programs. 

State  agencies  would  be  given  three  years 
to  develop  and  fully  implement  work  re- 
quirement programs.  A  State  agency  per- 
formance standard  for  the  CWEP  portion  of 
the  work  program  would  be  set  at  36  per- 
cent of  work  registrants  in  Fiscal  Year  1988, 
60  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1987.  and  75  per- 
cent in  Fiscal  Year  1988  and  subsequent 
years.  That  is,  a  State  agency  would  have  to 
offer  CWEP  jobs  or  take  administrative 
action  against  the  required  percentage  of 
work  registrants  each  month.  The  CWEP 
performance  standard  would  be  applied  sep- 
arately from  the  requirement  for  Job  search 
monitoring.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
would  have  authority  to  prescribe  limits  on 
the  length  of  time  a  registrant  could  be  re- 
quired to  search  for  a  Job  before  being 
placed  in  a  CWEP  position.  A  State  agency 
failing  to  meet  the  performance  standard 
would  be  subject  to  penalties  established  in 
regulations.  The  existing  system  of  disallow- 
ing or  suspending  administrative  funds  for 
deficiencies  in  administering  the  program 
would  be  modified  for  use  in  most  instances 
of  CWEP  noncompliance  by  State  agencies. 
However,  in  certain  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  Department  could  reduce  a 
State  agency's  administrative  funding  using 
the  procedures  of  Section  16(d)  of  the  Act 
by  considering  CWEP  noncompliance  as  is- 
suance to  ineligible  households  for  purposes 
of  error  rate  liability. 


Funding  for  establishing  work  require- 
ment programs  would  be  provided  through 
grants  to  State  agencies  that  are  separate 
from  general  administrative  grants.  These 
grants  would  be  established  in  Section  16  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act,  as  amendfd  by  Section 
116of  thisbilL 

Mandatory  CWEP  is  being  propoaed  be- 
cause It  would  benefit  both  program  partici- 
pants and  communltlea.  It  would  afford 
able-bodied  food  stamp  recipients  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  useful  work  and.  thus,  en- 
hance their  senae  of  self-worth.  It  would 
provide  communities  the  benefits  of  that 
work.  Performance  of  a  CWEP  job  Intro- 
duces individuals  to  the  work  environment 
and  encourages  the  indlvidualB  to  find  regu- 
lar employment,  as  does  a  requirement  for 
employable  people  to  perform  job  searches. 
Further,  the  existence  of  a  CWEP/job 
search  requirement  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
program  participation  for  those  who  could 
work  but  do  not  do  ao  through  choice.  Final- 
ly, it  Is  estimated  that  the  CWEP  proposal 
would  save  $16  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1986. 
Effective  administration  would  realise  these 
savings  in  two  wmyK  (1)  urigting  indtriduals 
to  find  regular  employment,  thua.  becoming 
Ineligible  or  entitled  to  smaller  allotments; 
and  (3)  deterrtaig  individuals  not  wanting  to 
work  from  partidpatiim. 


naaaaATioH  akd  MAnoHAUTT  act 

Section  108  would  amend  Section  6(f)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  replace  the  refer- 
ence to  an  out-of-date  Section  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NaticmaUty  (I&N)  Act  with  the 
correct  current  references  and  to  make  two 
other  technical  changes  necessary  for  the 
language  in  the  Act  to  agree  with  I  &  N  Act 
terminology. 

m  FOB  UTAILgIS  Ain>  AUTHOUZATIOII  Or 

TiAiiarBUUD  rnuis 

Section  109  would  amend  Section  9  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  impoae  a  $60  annual  fee 
on  retailers  and  wholesalers  authorised  to 
accept  food  stamps.  Fees  from  currently- 
participating  retailers  would  be  due  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986.  and  each  succeeding  October 
1.  The  fee  would  be  due  from  new  retailers 
applying  after  October  1.  1986,  Immediately 
upon  approval  of  their  applications  and  on 
each  subsequent  October  1.  Retailers  could 
claim  a  hardship  exemption  from  the  fee  by 
demonstrating  that  food  stamp  recipients 
who  habitually  patronise  the  store  would 
experience  a  hardship  if  the  store  could  not 
accept  food  stamps.  Funds  received  as  a 
result  of  this  proposal  would  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. 

Imposition  of  a  nominal  user  fee  is  being 
proposed  to  recognize  that  most  retaOers 
benefit  from  their  partidpation  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  Also,  it  costs  the  Federal 
Oovemment  over  $14  million  annually  to 
authorise  and  supervise  more  than  330.000 
firms.  This  proposal  could  result  in  restora- 
tion of  most  of  that  expense.  Section  9  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  would  be  further 
amended  to  prohibit  the  authorization  of 
disqualified  stores  following  sales  or  other 
transfers  unless  the  penalty  established  by 
Section  113  of  this  biU  has  been  paid. 

OISCLOSmtZ  OP  mrORMATIOIf  subictttkd  bt 
RXTAILSTORXS 

Section  110  would  amend  Section  9<c)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  permit  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  Information  retail  stores  are  re- 
quired to  submit  under  this  subsection  to 
State  agencies  that  administer  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children  (WIC)  in  monitoring 
retail  store  compliance  In  their  program. 


Currently,  Section  9(c)  limits  "use  or  disclo- 
sure" of  informaticm  submitted  by  retail 
food  stores  to  purposes  directly  connected 
to  administratian  or  enforcement  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

Tlie  current  limitation  prevents  sharing  of 
food  stanu)  retaO  monitoring  information 
with  WIC  authorities,  even  though  most  of 
the  approximately  90,000  retail  stores  au- 
thorised to  participate  In  the  WIC  program 
also  participate  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. (WIC  ledalation  and  regulations  lack 
such  constraints  on  Information  sharing.) 
For  example,  WIC  State  agencies  cannot  be 
Informed  of  HOes  or  redemptitm  informa- 
tion on  potentially  hlgli-riak  vendors  as  indi- 
cated by  a  high  ratio  of  food  stamp  redemp- 
tions to  total  food  sales.  Such  information 
would  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  in- 
formation available  to  WIC  agencies  to  im- 
prove oversight  of  retail  stores.  The  amend- 
ment is  expected  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
azMl  effeetiveneas  of  retaU  oversi^t  efforts 
and  contribute  to  the  prevention  and  detec- 
ti<m  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  WIC 
program. 

WOKK  laouraATioii  Am  job  skabch 

Section  111  would  amend  Section  11(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  identify  administra- 
tion of  the  program's  woA  requiremente  as 
a  mandated  State  agency  activity.  There  are 
four  work  requirements  which  non-exempt 
food  stamp  applicants  and  participants 
must  meet:  registering  for  worlK,  searching 
for  work  and  reporting  on  job  search  ef- 
forts, accepting  a  suitable  Job  If  offered,  and 
keeping  a  Job  unless  there  is  a  good  cause 
for  quitting.  State  agencies  would  be  given 
broad  latitude  in  choosing  methods  for  ad- 
ministering these  requirements  including 
whether  to  do  so  themselves  or  to  ctmtract 
with  another  agency,  such  as  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies  (SESAs).  The  pro- 
posal to  statutorily  mandate  State  agOM^ 
administration  of  the  work  requirements 
will  assure  wider  implementation  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

DISQUAUnCATIOH  OP  RKTAII.  POOD  STOKB  A>S 
Cim.  If OlfXT  PKItALTIKS 

Section  113  would  amend  Section  13  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  impose  a  dvll  money 
penalty  when  a  disqualified  store  is  sold  or 
transferred  before  the  disqualification 
period  is  complete<L  The  amotmt  of  pay- 
ment would  be  calculated  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  manner  dvll  money  penalties 
levied  in  lieu  of  disqualifications  are  now  de- 
termined: Le..  multiply  10  percent  of  m(mth- 
ly  redemptions  over  the  13-month  period 
prior  to  the  finding  of  violations  times  the 
number  of  months  remaining  In  the  dis- 
qualification period.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
provision,  permanent  disqualification  would 
be  assumed  to  be  30  years,  double  the  maxi- 
mum disqualification  period  of  10  years. 
Under  the  proposal,  in  Section  109  of  this 
blU,  the  new  owner  of  a  disqualified  store 
could  not  be  authorized  to  accept  food 
stamps  imtll  the  previous  owner  paid  the 
cash  penalty.  The  previous  owner  would 
remain  disqualified  for  the  duration  of  the 
disqualification  period.  The  Secretary  could 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  dvll 
action  in  a  United  States  District  Court  to 
collect  the  penalty.  The  Court  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  reviewing  the  validity  and 
amount  of  the  penalty. 

The  proposal  would  eliminate  situations 
where  a  violating  retailer  reaps  illegal  prof- 
its until  caught  and  disqualified  and  then 
completely  evades  all  penalties  through  sale 
of  the  store.  In  most  areas  of  high  food 
stamp  usage,  the  inability  to  have  a  store 


authorised  to  accept  food  stamps  would 
create  a  serious  barrier  to  the  sale  of  that 
store.  Alao,  the  proposal  would  make  it  less 
attractive  to  dlaqnallfled  store  ownen  to 
engage  in  fictitious  sales  to  relatives  or 
friends  as  a  means  of  avoiding  disqualifica- 
tions. Thus,  by  closing  avenues  for  escaping 
punishment,  the  proposal  would  be  a  strong 
deterrent  acainst  retailer  abuse. 

armaST  0«  CLAIMS  AOAIVST  SIATB  AOmCIIB 

Section  113  would  amend  Section  13(a)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  state  spedf  IcaUy  In 
the  statute  that  the  Department's  past-due 
claims  against  State  agatdes  draw  Interest 
The  interest  would  be  computed  at  rates 
prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Federal  Claims  CoUec- 
tionAet 

The  proposed  clarification  is  needed  due 
to  a  recent  advene  ruling  in  Perales  v. 
USDA  and  Block  (N.Y.  Dist  Ct.).  This  ded- 
skm  found  invalid  the  current  policy  of 
charging  Interest  on  State  agency  debts  due 
to  la^  of  specific  authority  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Charging  interest  is  a  valid 
means  to  encourage  promiit  payment  of 
d^its.  DeMs  owed  by  State  agendea  for 
losses  incurred  In  operating  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  can  be  substantial  Charging  inter- 
est on  these  debte  is  a  means  to  discourage 
dilatory  judicial  appeals  (since  interest  ac- 
crues during  the  appeal  process)  and  a  way 
to  hasten  collection  of  the  sometimes  large 
anunmts  owed  to  the  Federal  government 
by  State  agendea.  Interest  Is  charged  on 
certain  State  agency  debts  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Thus,  there  is  a  precedent  for 
tTM-iiuHTif  tiie  specific  authority  to  levy  in- 
terest charges  against  State  agencies  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act 

AmmnSTBATIVB  axs  jooicial  kbtixw 
Secticm  114  would  amend  Section  14(a)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  change  the  condition 
appellant  retailers  and  wholesalers  must 
meet  in  order  to  obtain  Judicial  stays  of  de- 
nials of  authorizations  and  administrative 
penalties.  The  change  would  require  a  peti- 
tioning firm  to  show  that  it  Is  likely  to  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  of  the  case  in  order  to 
obtain  a  stay. 

Currently,  under  Section  14(a>,  a  retaO  or 
wholesale  firm  requesting  judicial  review  of 
a  denial  of  authorization,  disqualification, 
or  imposition  of  a  dvll  money  penalty  can 
obtain  a  stay  pending  a  decision  by  the 
court  merely  by  showing  that  irretiarable 
Injury  would  occur.  Since  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  plead  that  actions  such  as  disqualifi- 
cation wUl  result  in  irreparable  Injury,  stays 
are  usually  granted:  thus,  delays  of  more 
than  a  year  in  implementing  dlsqualiflca- 
tions  are  not  uncommon. 

The  proposed  standard— likelihood  of  pre- 
vailing—is a  usiial  oondltian  wlilch  all  peti- 
tioners must  establish  before  stays  are 
granted.  It  has  not  been  specially  created 
for  applicant  and  authorized  retailers  aiul 
wholesalers;  rather,  the  current  stay  crite- 
rion (Irreparable  harm)  has  been  a  special 
condition  that  has  been  inordinately  favor- 
able to  such  retailers  and  wholesalers.  Since 
it  would  be  considerably  more  difficult  for  a 
firm  to  meet  the  propoaed  test  than  to 
merely  show  that  irreparable  injiiry  would 
occur,  fewer  stays  would  be  granted,  result- 
ing In  more  rapid  implementation  of  dis- 
qualifications. Speedier  disqualifications 
would  more  quickly  eliminate  abuse  by  vio- 
lating retailers  and  wholesalers  as  well  as 
serve  as  general  deterrents  to  retaUer/ 
wholesaler  abuse. 

Section  114  would  also  revise  the  condi- 
tion State  agendea  must  meet  in  order  to 
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projecte  under 
the  le«Matlye  MKory  awwwmanyli^  Public 
IMW  VT-SS.  the  law  whkdi  oridmlUr 
Uahad  the  notrttlaa  aaHatanee  block  grant 
Urn  Puerto  lUeo.  Tliaae  projeeta  have  the 
iwtpuae  of  hiriiiaalm  food 

In  order  to  taBprove  the 
aelf -flufflelencv  and  nutrltJonal  atandardi  of 
low-tnecne  elttana  of  Puerto  RIeo.  When 
the  ipadal  projeota  bnoivc  anaa  like  acrf- 
eoltnral  prodnettaB.  both  the  acatMy  which 
artinliilaleii  the  nntittkm  aarfitanee  pro- 
gram In  the  CniiiiiiniioaalUi  and  the  Food 
ITutrttlan  SvTtee  tn  the  Padval  vovern- 
Buat  rdj  on  other  aaaieleB  at  their 
lerda  wtth  agricultural  exparttoc 
to  handle  «teelal  project  rwnwaialMHtlea. 
The  propoaed  legtdatlve  change  would  atm- 
pUfy  uaumuulcaUon  and  iimitlalliai  proee- 
durea  wtth  thaae  other  a—wlw   It  would 

the  oantral  aAilntitrattfa  aaaaolaa  In  the 
of  the  vedal  prolectB. 
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Itar  the  Fbod 
fa>  be  reduced  by  MO 
Tear  UM  tar  hokltaw  Psd- 
nndhig  eoata  at  the 
fat  PiBcal  Tear  UM. 
lU  wouU  alao  amend  8ectlan  1« 
toeatatadab  aaaparate  grant  to  State  agen- 
dae  to  aailat  them  In  latahltahliig  work  re- 
quirement pragrama,  m  legulied  by  See- 


al  woold  proflde  the  riaiiiiMaiaaallli  maxl- 

Utader  the  propoaal.  In 

the  Ow BiaiMltti  could  decMe  to 

devote  more  of  the  block  grant  fundi  than 
could  be  matrtMid  by  other  fundb  avaOahle 
to  the  Oommonwealth  to  ^Mdal  aikBlniitra- 
tlve  procedural.  Aa  examplea,  the  Oommon- 
wealth  eoold  develop  an  a<kiilnlatratl*e 
procem  that  would  unoorer  and  curb 


to  operata  anutri- 
of  tti  own  daiign  In 
of  the  Ptood  Stamp  Progam.  A  State 
fai  operate  tta  own  nu- 
giam  would  be  provld- 
to  Hi  admlnMnttf* 
lU  of  thli  tain  for  the 
lahM  or  boDeOta  iinad 
Hag  final  year 
aiwm  In  food 
»«ii  M  wen  M 
by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  State  could  um  each  year'a  fundi 
In  the  year  they  are  ptuthled  or  the  next 
year. 

While  Statm  riacUng  to  operate  nutrition 
aariatance  programa  would  have  oonrtder- 
able  latltade  in  "— 'g-*~g  their  progranM. 
they  would  have  to  mtamtt  a  plan  for  the 
Secretary^  approvaL  Tlie  plana  would  tn- 
dnde  aamamMOta  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
nee*  of  the  Stataa*  low-tneome  raMdenU 
andadeaulptlooof  theaartatanee  tobepro- 
Tlded  and  the  people  to  be  aarirted.  The 
plana  woold  have  to  comply  wtth  the  Secre- 
tary'i  requtrMiienti  flealgiwul  to  aanre  that 
irnktinrii  la  provkled  to  the  Statea*  moat 
needy  reaktcnta.  SKfa  State  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  prepare  an  annual  acttvttlm  report 
oo  the  ezpenditurea  of  Ita  nutrition  aariat- 
anoe  program.  Appropriate  aafeguardi 
agalnat  the  mlauae  of  grant  fundi  are  alao 
provided  In  the  propoaaL  Statea  would  be 
pennltted  to  ronalrter  the  value  of  nutrition 
— *-*-~—  grant!  provided  to  honaeholdi  m 
Income  for  purpoam  of  thetr  APDC  pro- 
luat  aa  they  are  now  permlttwl  to 
■  food  itamp  allotmenta  aa  Income 
Tlie  propoaal  la  offered  In  order  to  provide 
Statm  wtth  the  opportunity  to  experiment 
wtth  potentially  more  effective  and  efficient 
approaebea  to  nutrttlcn  iarierinnf  Stnoe  It 
would  be  optkxial.  Statm  that  do  not 
or  are  not  equipped  to  attempt  new 
deaign  can  cuiiUimr  in  the  natlwial  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  The  propoaal  off  en  maxi- 
mum State  flexiblltty  wniilned  wtth  appro- 
priate Pederal  overrigfat. 


POOO  "'P'"'""'"* 


bouaehokl'i  total  Inoome  la  the  ba*  finan- 
cial determinant  of  the  amwmt  of  food  aa- 


forPlaealTe 
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UM.  Both  of  them  pro- 
to  iawrove  Pood  I 


Alao.  enmAment  of  the  propoaal  would  ea- 
tabUah  conf oemtty  in  thia  area  between  the 
Pood  Stamp  Fragram  and  the  APDC  pro- 
gram, m  wdl  aa  other  prognm 
by  the  Sodal  Security  Act  (SBA). 


alaavinv  while 
efUa  of  low- 


no  effect  on  the  bcn- 
that 


to 


Sectkm  Ul  would  amend  Section  4(a)  of 
the  Agiicultme  and  OamiiiiBi  Protectkm 
Act  of  UTS  to  extend  the  anthoitty  of  the 
to  operate  the  Oommodtty  Dia- 
gram through  Vlaeal  Tear 
lOM.  Thia  program  indndm  dlatrlbntlop  to 
tnatltutlona,  iim>li  im  iiial  food  programa, 

the  United  statm  Ttnat  Tnrttory  of  the  Pa- 
cifle  Uandi  and  Indiana. 

BJSmUTT  fOB' 


Section  110  would  amend  Section  4(b)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  requtre.  m  a  eondl- 
tk»  of  eUglbiUty  for  the  Pood  OMrCbuttan 
Program  on  Indian  nuaui  lalluiM.  aodal  ae- 
curity  numbesa  from  partidpanta  for  pur- 
poam of  preventing  dual  partfclpatlop. 
Under  currant  rulm  an  regnlwtlana.  booae- 
boldi  wlildi  are  eUgOile  for  both  the  Indian 
Program  and  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  may 
Bwtteh  tram  one  program  to  the  other.  Thia 
change  would  aDow  Statm  to  diack  partld- 
panti'  and  appltmnta'  aodal  aauuiity  nnm- 
ben  wtth  food  atamp  program  racordi  in  an 
effort  to  rttminato  the  potential  for  dual 
participation.  Pood  atamp  program  appll- 
canta  mnat  provide  each  bouaehold  mem- 
ber"!  aodal  aecurtty  number  u  a  condition 
of  ellgiblltty. 

joarBAnmnn 


Sectkm  133  would  amend  Sectkm  4(b)  of 
the  AgrieuItuR  and  ^■■™""«"  Protectkm 
Act  of  UT3  to  make  the  rtigltaimy  regulre- 
menta  for  the  Oommodtty  DlBlilUilkai  Pro- 
gram for  Summer  Ounpe  and  the  Smrnnrr 
Pood  Servloe  Program  for  Children  more 


Section  133  woukl  amend  Sectkm  B(aX3) 
of  the  Agrieulture  and  Oonaumer  Protectkm 
Act  of  un  to  extend  the  Departments  ao- 
thortty  to  operate  the  Oommodtty  Supple 
mental  Pood  Program  throo^  Placal  Tear 
1M0. 


Tlie  fint 
toaervc  both  aa  a 

ter  the  job  amrfcet  Under  the 
would  be  iwiiiliwi  to  < 

Work      KJUwileMue 

(CWKh)  irtikh  would  provide 

perjwine  and  a  aoiae  of  wwimmitty  contri- 
bution taj^nm  for  the  aariatanoe  they  re- 
ceive. CWBP  partklpanti  would  be  required 
to  perfonn  naefnl  public  aervteea.  fnlfnung 
.— ■■■■i.ttf  needi  that  otlMrwlH  would  not 
be  met  with  exiatliw  pnbUc  rmoureea.  A 
CWKP  paitlG^atlon  lequkemeut  alao  wiU 
deter  from  food  ataav  partldpatkm  thoae 
kMMvktaalB  who  are  able  to  work  but  are  not 
to  do  ao.  In  adJIIkai  to  CWXP.  the 
would  amend  the  work  require- 
to  more  doady  conform  to  thoae  in 
the  Aid  to  Ptanttlm  with  Dependwit  ChO- 
drsi  ProgruB  (APDO.  PlnaQy.  the  propoaal 
would  mtaMirti  aikiiliilaliilkBi  of  the  work 

State  igiiMj  revonlblltty.  Hat  aatviiwi 
from  thli  propomd  would  be  $U  mnUon  in 
Placal  Tear  UMl 

Tike  aiitid  budgetary  propoaal  woukl  e*- 
tabUdi  a  State  atkntnlatraUve  grant  to  re- 


AXioa  or  TBB  WIG  vnmiiM  Am> 


Sectkm  130  would  amnd  Sectkm  14Kb) 
of  PX.  97-300.  the  Job  Training  Partaenhlp 
Act  of  1M3  (JTPA).  to  mdude  JTPA  aUow- 
anoea.  eamtnsi.  and  paymanta  M  Income  for 
food  atamp  puipoam.  JTTA  waa  enarted  In 
October  1903  to  replaoe  the  (Somprehenaive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  JTPA  la  the 
central  Pederal  job  tiatailng  togjalatinn 
Under  JTPA.  Psdtfal  funding  la  provided 
for  training  ■■"^■"i*^  permna  and  diilocatort 
wofkeia.  There  ara  three  typm  of  Inooam 
that  JTTA  partidpanta  may  receive:  (1)  al- 
lowanom  during  their  training.  (3)  aalartaa 
for  JTPA-anbddlBBd  Joba  performed  in  con- 
junctkm  wtth  training,  or  (3) 
paymenta. 

Them  JTPA  itlpen^  an 
wtileh  participating  houaeholdi  may  uae  for 
any  purpoae.  tndndtng  the  imifihami  of 
food.  TliuB.  there  ii  no  inherent  reaaon  for 
excluding  TTPA  atipandi  aa  Inwwie,  m  cur- 
rently  required.  In  certain  dtuatkwia.  JTPA 
rtll^Mi«  mmf  leplace  othw  Inoome  whldi  la 
fully  countable,  audi  m  APDC  gnnta.  The 
propoaal  would  ddete  the  incoaae  exdndon 
for  JTTA  aUpendi  in  order  to  reatore  equity 
to  the  treatment  of  houmholdi  wtth  dmilar 
dreumatanom  other  than  the  receipt  or 
Donrecdpt  of  JTTA  etlpenrtt  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  dom  not  collect  inf  otmatkm 
on  the  aaMunt  paid  m  atlpendi  or  aDow- 
ancm  to  JTTA  partidpanta.  Thna.  no  Infor- 
mation la  available  on  the  maximnm  or  av- 
erage JTPA  taieome  a  houadmld  may  re- 
oetire.  Whatever  lewl  of  inoome  a  hooaehokl 
doea  receive  undv  JTPA.  tt  ii  exduded 
under  cumnt  law  ao  that  the  JTTA  houae- 
bidd  reodvw  a  higher  food  i 
Uien  a  dmllar  bouaehold  wtth  the 
tnocxne  from  other  aouroea.  Oontinuatkm  of 
such  an  Inequity  cannot  be  Juatlfled  dnoe  a 


Section  134  wouki  amend  Section  S(b)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Omanmer  Protection 
Act  of  19T3  to  prohibit  the  anthoriaatkm  of 
new  Oommodtty  Supplemental  Peeding  Pro- 
(OBPft)  in  arma  where  WIC  pro- 
I  are  tn  operation  Cniratly.  both  pro- 
grama can  operate  in  the  aame  area,  but  tn- 
dtviduali  are  barred  from  partlrtpallpg  in 
both  procraam.  Tlie  propoaal  would  diml- 
nate  the  overiap  that  can  occur' when  two 
progranM  that  provkle  the  aame  baiie  baw- 
flta  are  otferBd  to  the  mme  populatlnn. 
Alao.  the  propoml  would  rttmtnate  the  po- 
tential ahum  of  dual  partldpatkm  and  the 
iiuMillj  for  having  mfeguardi  in  pteoe  to 
prevent  dual  partldpatlan. 


Sectkm  134  would  provide  that  the  etftoe- 
tlvc  date  for  the  provlrtona  in  Seettana  lOT. 
111.  lis.  117.  130.  131.  133.  133.  and  134  of 
thli  MU  would  be  October  1.  lOOt.  wtth  aU 
other 
■etbythe 


Tear  UOO.  overaO  PMeral  fund- 
ing of  Stataa'  admlniBtiatlve  coata  would  be 
the  mam  m  tai  Placal  Tear  UOL  naglmiing 
with  Plmal  Tear  1007.  the  aamunt  wouki  be 
adinated  to  raOect  the  rate  of  inflation  tn 

ala  wm  be  animiitted  for  the  APDC  and 
MiHflTit*i*  programa.  Tbe  propoaal  wm  alm- 
ptlty  PMlanl  fuudliig  prooeama  and  offer 
Stetm  amae  flrriWllty  for  funding  aAninia- 
tratlvc  coata.  Tim  propoaal  would  alao  cuitt 
funding  of  Stater  aikninlatraUve 
which  hm  been  unraatrained  dnce  M 
Paderal  fnndiw  wm  hiatituted  10 
It  la  alao  eatimatort  to  mve  $40 
— HHti  ki  Ptood  fflamr  Piugiam  coata  tn 
Plaeal  Tear  UM  by  hiualiig  aiknlnlatraUve 
fnndta«  at  the  Placal  Tear  UM  levd.  Thia 
Ii  an  important  part  of  the  Aiknin- 
ffnriwwy  in  government  lagida- 
tlve  program,  whlefa  ii  dlKuamd  hi  detan  tai 
I  of  the  United  Stetm  Oovem- 
PT  1000"  (KiecuUve  Office  of  the 
Office  of  Managfmmt  and 
). 

of  the  bin  have 
Tear  UM. 


THe 


Tlmy  are  tntendad  to 
of  the  Pood 


WmaklmetOM.  DC.  AprU  Ii.  iOOfc 

nil    ^JBOB^B  »vBh» 

PrmUtnt  oT  flte  Snmtt^ 
Da 

ifortheeon- 
of  the  OoiMnm  la  a  tain  to  I 
and  extend  the  aothofiaatkm  of  the  Pted 
Staaw  Act  of  1077.  m 
doaed  la  a  aectkm4iy-i 

pl«««t«j  tiMT  IBIIlhkBM  irf  flMl  Wn 

THe  bm  woukl  anthoriae  the  Pbod  stamp 
ftogiam  through  Placal  Tear  UM.  It  i 
talna  two  budgetary  propoaalB  that  I 
the  niahkiiifi  Placal  Tear  lOM  Budget  by 
achieving  approximately  $06  mnUac  In  mv- 


that 
attuned  to  the  mitrl- 


taOored  to  both  their 
and   the   Statea' 
tavtivklually 
nntrltkm 

fUmM  ^  »wpmt*aa  tn  nmM  in 

ddhery  of  beneftta  and  better 
the 


We  are «— '«*"t  that  you  ahare  our  hope 
that  reantli  iilmlhai  of  ancfa  an  important 
win  be  aeeompUabed  wdl  In  ad- 
of  September  SO.  1000.  wtien  the  cur- 
rent anthcrlaatlan  expbea.  We  remain  i 
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to  work  vtth  the  CongreM  to  enaure  prompt 
PMnce  of  this  reauthorlaaUoD  bill. 

A  ilmUar  letter  la  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget 
adulaea  thAt  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
leglsUtloQ  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
fram  of  the  President. 
Stnoerely, 

JomR  Buxx. 

Seentarg.m 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

a  yro.  a  blU  to  require  that  flfty- 
doliax  bills  bear  a  portrait  of  Oeorcia 
Neese  Clark  Oray,  the  first  woman  to 
serve  as  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
LiaisutTioir  TO  asQuiu  that  nrrr-DOLLaa 

anxs  aKAJi  a  rovnuir  or  OBoaoiA  mx 

djuut  aa*T 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
require  that  fifty-dollar  bills  bear  a 
portrait  of  Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray, 
the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  tribute  to  this  remarkable 
woman. 

Georgia  was  doing  double  duty  as  a 
grain  elevator  operator  and  president 
of  the  Richland  State  Bank  In  Rick- 
land.  KS.  when  she  was  nominated  In 
June  1949.  Her  account  of  joining 
President  Truman  in  the  Oval  Office 
to  discuss  her  appointment  Is  worth 
retelling: 

"Do  you  know  why  you're  here?"  be  said. 
I  nodded  yes.  Thai  he  aaked  me  a  penetrat- 
ing question.  "liCrs.  Clark  can  you  afford  to 
take  this  Job?"  He  knew  the  salary  was  to 
say  the  least,  moderate  and  Washington 
living  high  even  In  those  days.  But  I  chose 
to  put  a  different  meaning  to  his  question. 
"Mr.  President.  In  view  of  my  being  the  first 
woman  to  be  nominated,  do  you  think  I  can 
afford  not  to  accept?"  I  held  my  breath. 
"No.  you  cannot"  was  his  reply. 

Georgia's  experience  In  Washington 
did  not  diminish  her  willingness  to 
give  a  hand  as  needed— no  matter  how 
mundane  the  chore.  The  August  24, 
1950,  issue  of  the  Topeka  Capital  car- 
ried a  story  headlined  'Job  as  Nation's 
Banker  Hasn't  Changed  Georgia 
Clark."  That  article  noted  that,  upon 
arriving  in  Richland  on  vacation,  she 
pitched  in  to  assist  with  the  county 
fair  then  in  progress.  She  also  sold 
soda  pop  at  the  general  store  "when 
she  discovered  the  place  was  badly  in 
need  of  an  extra  hand. " 

This  spirit  of  service  has  continued 
to  characterize  Georgia's  activities.  I 
had  the  pleastire  recently  to  attend  a 
luncheon  honoring  her  sponsored  by 
the  American  Business  Women's  Asso- 
ciation. I  can  report  that  she  is  work- 
ing as  vigorously  as  ever  and  that  she 
remains  an  Inspiration  to  all  who 
strive  to  make  a  difference. 

My  legislation  is  a  companion  to  a 
measure  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Akdt  Jacobs,  who 
shares  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray.  I  urge  my 


colleagues  to  join  in  honoring  this  ex- 
ceptional woman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bUl  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rcooao,  as  follows: 

8.970 

3e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repre»entative»  q/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  o—enMed, 

That  (a)  notwithstanding  secUon  5114(b) 
of  UUe  31.  United  States  Code,  all  Federal 
Reserve  notes  of  the  denomination  of  tSO 
shall  bear  a  portrait  of  Georgia  Neese  Clark 
Oray.  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  portrait  shall  be 
of  such  design  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
may  determine. 

(b)  This  Act  applies  to  aU  such  notes 
printed  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  972.  A  bOl  to  provide  revenues  for 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

strrEMruwD  uvnrux  act  or  isis 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing,  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Superfimd  law  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenues.  This 
bill  is  one  part  of  the  administration's 
set  of  proposed  amendments  to  Super- 
fund,  which  Is  formally  known  as  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  I  introduced  the  other 
amendments  on  February  22,  the  day 
the  President  transmitted  them  to  the 
Congress.  That  bill,  S.  494,  did  not, 
however,  include  the  revenue-raising 
provisions.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  the  tax  as- 
pects of  Superfund  for  April  25  and  26. 
Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  this  bUl 
to  assure  that  the  administration 
amendments  are  available  for  consid- 
eration and  comment  during  those 
hearings.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  hln«el/, 
Mr.  Daktorth.  Mr.  MATSuifAOA, 
Mr.    Pryor,   Mr.    Baucus,    Mi. 
Chuxs,    Mr.    GoRX,    and    Mr. 
Mklchxr): 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
an  alternative  corporate  minimum  tax 
in  lieu  of  the  present  additional  corpo- 
rate   minimum    tax,    to    provide    a 
method    of    reducing    corporate    tax 
rates  by  the  amount  of  such  tax.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ALnaxATivE  Knmnnf  tax  on  ookpokations 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  the  c-ganlzatlon  Citizens  for 
Tax  Justice  published  a  report  that 
confirmed  what  many  Americans  al- 
ready knew— that  many  large  corpora- 


tions in  the  United  States  have  been 
earning  large  profits  but  not  paying 
Federal  Income  tax.  Leading  the  way 
was  General  EDectrlc,  which  earned 
$6.5  billion  in  profits  In  the  1981-83 
period  but  actually  received  tax  re- 
funds. And  we've  all  seen  the  reports 
showing  that  General  Djmamlcs  has 
not  paid  tax  since  1972  despite  e«uiilng 
billlona  In  profits  as  a  defense  contrac- 
tor. 

The  American  public  has  a  right  to 
be  offended,  and  they  are  offended. 
Under  our  tax  laws  as  they  now  stand, 
a  family  with  taxable  Income  of 
$25,000  pays  Income  tax  of  about 
$2,500.  That's  a  middle-income  family, 
scraping  to  pay  the  mortgage  and 
other  bills,  and  paying  Social  Security 
taxes  and  SUte  taxes.  To  that  family, 
$2,500  Is  a  very  significant  amotmt  of 
tax.  And  to  that  family,  the  idea  of 
large  corporations  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  profits  paying  no  tax  Is  an  out- 
rage. That  family  can  justifiably 
regard  the  Income  tax  ssrstem  as 
unfair. 

I,  too,  am  concerned.  Mr.  President. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
with  my  colleagues  a  bill  to  ensure 
that  every  corporation  in  the  United 
States  pays  a  fair  share  of  otir  Na- 
tion's tax  burden.  Under  my  bill  every 
corporation  will  have  to  pay  the  great- 
er of  either  Its  regular  tax  liability  or 
15  percent  of  Its  economic  Income— 
that  Is,  Its  real  profits  or  Its  taxable 
income  without  Its  tax  preferences. 

It  Is  understandable  that  corpora- 
tions take  advantage  of  available  tax 
Incentives  to  lower  their  tax  liability. 
In  1981  the  Congress  enacted  the  gen- 
erous ACRS  depreciation  schedule  to 
encourage  corporations  to  make  in- 
vestments In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Corporations  such  as  General 
Electric  are  acting  within  the  law  by 
using  accelerated  depredation  and 
other  tax  incentive  provisions  to 
reduce  their  tax  liability.  And  I  gener- 
ally applaud  the  enactment  of  ACRS 
to  encourage  the  modernization  of  our 
plant  and  equipment. 

But  we  must  be  careful  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  parts  of  our  tax  system  does 
not  add  up  to  an  unjust  whole.  Confi- 
dence In  the  Federal  Income  tax  has 
eroded  significantly  over  the  last 
decade.  In  a  1972  Gallup  poll  commis- 
sioned by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  19  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  picked  the 
Federal  income  tax  as  the  least  fair 
tax  system  among  four  choices  that  in- 
cluded State  Income  taxes.  State  sales 
taxes,  and  local  property  taxes.  Last 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  twice 
as  many  respondents— 36  percent — 
picked  the  Federal  Income  tax  as  least 
fair. 

We  must  not  let  this  continue.  We 
must  make  sure  we  have  a  fair  tax 
system.  The  Federal  Income  tax 
system   Is   a   self-assessment   system. 
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Though  we  have  a  variety  of  penalties  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  "in  the  cmb  of:               ibe  iMovery  period  ic 

and  other  enforcement  mechanisms,  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the    3-year  property Syean 

the  system  depends  largely  on  volim-  Ricoro,  as  follows:                                        5-year  property .f^**" 

tary   compliance    for   its   success.    In  s  973                                 l(>-year  property™™.. 16 years 

turn,  voluntary  compliance  depends  on  ^^  ,,  ^^  by  Ou  SenaU  and  House  of  tj^  ""Z' ^^r  "^"'^.         ^~" 

the  existence  of  a  fair  system.  In  my  Rejn^^toHve,   of  the    United  Stale,   of  ..^^^JS^,       ^                     isyeara 

opinion,  a  system  that  permits  profita-  America  in  CongreM  auembUd,  ..(B)     SuuruMOLAFB     (A)     mAFPucASLS 

ble  corporations  to  racape  tax   alto-  ggcnoN  i.  altksnativb  minimuii  tax  on  cob-  wnnx  lowaoi  uooynr  pbuods  AwxT.-lf, 

gether  is  not  fair  and  certainly  does  porations.  pursuant  to  section  i«8<bxs)  or  ie8(fX2), 

not  appear  to  be  fair.  It  simply  is  not  (^j  jj,  onrKRAi.— Section  M  of  the  Inter-  the  recovery  period   for  any  property  is 

fair  when   a  middle-income   taxpayer  nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  addi-  longer  than  the  recovery  period  for  such 

pays  more  tax  than  a  giant  corpora-  tional  corporate  minimum  tax)  is  amended  property  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A),  sub- 

tion.  to  read  as  follows:  paragraph  (A)  shall  not  v>Ply  to  such  prop- 

I  recognize  that  enactment  of  com-  -emc  u.  ALmNATivR  mNmuM  tax  on  corpo-    *^f  •       

prehensive  tax  reform  may  somewhat  rations.  ..  n  t- ^I^?    i^  fh,  ««.  „f  ™«n«tv 

ameliorate  the  problem  that  my  bill  "(a)  Tax  Iukjskd.-  othii  ?^^Tt^^  diSS^v  SS^ 

addresses;  tax  reform  would  do  away  -(i)  I-  Ob«ai^-A  tax  is  hereby  imposed  ^^^J^^^bS^^A)^  S^ 

with  many  of  the  deductions  and  cred-  on  ^ff "!?"""?, Jl?  ^  f^**^™^  ^  wUed  by  using  a  half-year  convenUon. 

its  that  currently  permit  corp<>ratlons  l^^SS^^'^Z^'^^lTl^^T ^.  -^^^   ^^^  -^  «o«"  *-  ">"- 

to  avoid  tax.  But  a  corporate  minimum  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  ii'co*^'  Hotrsno.— In  the  case  of  IS-year  real 

tax  may  still  be  an  integral  part  of  tax  nooooo  property  and  low-income  housing,  subpara- 

reform.  It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  ..(j,  tax  rMrosso  ohlt  it  grsais.  thai.  ^^J^^^^J^J^  ^l^vm  "^ 

tax  preferences  will  renmin  after  a  tax  ksoular  tax  uabhjtt.-A  tax  abaU  be  Im-  TS?i*S?v^?'^  sections   168(bK2KB)   and 

reform  bill  Is  enacted  and  that  some  posed  by  this  section  on  the  corporate  alter-    ™^f  J~ _' _^      ,    . , 

profitable  corporations   will   continue  native  minimum  taxable  income  of  a  corpo-  ^J^T^.'^^^^r^^.^^'^^^^^i.  "?f 

to  escape  taxation.  To  make  sure  we  raUon  for  any  taxable  year  only  If  the  5^*^^^^  ^^J  p^pe^S^^ye^ 

have  a  fair  system  after  a  tax  reform  ^^olSl  of'thTi^^  reS^'^.i^  pSSic'^SSp^imy*^i»-X^i«^ 

effort.  It  is  imperative  that  aU  profita-  amount  of  the  adjusted  regular  tax  for  such  ^^,    .j^.i^come    housing',    and    'recovery 

ble  corporations  be  taxpayers.  '  „  '   _      _„„„,,-„  o»  ■bth.ab  tax-  property,  have  the  same  meanings  given 

Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  at  this  point  i^,r'pJSi2^o?tSs^e  th??S^n^  such  t«m.  by  secUon  IM. 

what  the  prospects  for  tax  reform  are.  by  this  aecUon  shall  be  in  Ueu  of  the  regular  "^  "S***™  ajto  xxFMmiXAL  kxphtoi- 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  tax  reform  will  tax.  "^":I^*  ****"/  .f^l          .,^^, 

have  a  rough  road  unless  the  admlnls-  -(b)    Corporati    Althwatp^   MnrafUM  ,.^' i^!f^^*.f42r*!l.  tA^SS*^ 

tratlon  sends  up  a  bill  and  actively  Taxam..  lKcoMr.-Ftor  purpoMs  of  this  UUe,  "^  ■«*»«>  "«»>  '»'  ^  *«»»^  ^^' 

promotes  that  bUl.  the  term    corporate  altemaUve  minimum  .                .mount  which  would  haw  been 

1  want  to  makelt  Clear,  Mr   ^-  ^^^ZZT'r^T'^.'^^  '^^^^^^^^ 

rJa^^^a^dltfo^^vlnTes'T^hl  TthTtl^^^rr  "''"""  "^"'  ^tTSpSSSL'p.l^^l'SnU^t.SS 

Government  to  spend.  Rather,  the  bUl  ..a,  reduced  by  the  corporate  altemaUve  f^  "^^^J,  S^STI^S?^ 

directs  the   Treasury   Department  to  nilnimum  tax  net  operaUng  lo»  deducUon  ^V'Jf^'^SlS^.SSSI^^^  ^ 

compute  reductions  in  corporate  tax  provided  by  subsection  (d).  and  iKe^ln*^JKh^S^5J^u^  w^ 

rates  to  offset  the  additional  revenue  -(2)  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  ^^a. 

raised  by  the  minimum  tax.  What  this  corporate  altemaUve  minimum  tax  prefer-  .,^^^  itsks  which  arx  mosb  aocdratklt 

means  is  that  Industries  with  high  ef-    ence  items.                           taken  nrro  account  to  urucr  iconomic 

fectlve  tax  rates  will  receive  a  slight  "(c)    Corporats    Alternativk    MiNiituif  o*ni  or  uws.— 

tax  reduction  while  companies  and  in-  Tax   PRxrERXNoe  Itkms.— For  purposes  of  ,.(^,     coNsmocnoN     phuob     camrtiho 

dustries   that   have   been   paying  leas  ^■^  section,  the  corporate  altemaUve  mini-  cHAaaM.-The  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 

than   a   fair  share   will   start   paying  """^  twpref  erences  Items  are:  ^^^  ,„  Uie  taxable  year  for  owwtrucUon 

morp  "(1)  Certaw  itxhs  or  tax  rRxmxNCX.-  period  carrying  charges  (as  defined  in  sec- 

^'  ^,„  .^  .  T  ,   ..     ^        *   .J       1    J  The  siun  of  the  amounU  determined  under  tion  313(nKl))  paid  or  incurred  during  such 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is  de-  the  foUowtng  provisions  of  section  57(a):  taxable  year, 

signed  to  be  comprehensive  but  rea-  -cd  paragraph  (2)  (reUUng  to  accelerated  "(B)  Trade  nams  and  laASWARK  xxrann- 

sonable.  For  the  most  part,  the  bill  depreciaUon  of  real  property).  tures.— The  amount  allowable  as  a  dedoc- 

picks  up  items  of  tax  preference  cur-  -(B)  Paragraph  (5)  (relating  to  mining  ex-  Uon  for  the  taxable  year  tinder  section  177. 

rently  used  in  the  corporate  or  Individ-  ploraUon  and  development  costs).  -(C)     Circulation     expendituxxs.— The 

ual   minimum   tax   or  the  preference  "(C)  Paragraph  (7)  (relating  to  reserves  amount  allowatde  as  a  deduction  for  the 

cutback  provisions.  The  bill  also  picks  for  losses  on  bad  debta  of  financial  insUtu-  taxable  year  under  secUon  173. 

up  some  of  the  statutory  earnings  and  Uons).  "(D)  Oroanixational  uLPiNmi  uses.— The 

profits  rules,  which  determine  wheth-  "(D)  Paragraph  (8)  (relaUng  to  depleUon).  amount  allowable  as  a  deducUon  for  the 

er  a  corporate  distribution  Is  a  taxable  "(E)  Paragraph  (11)  (relaUng  to  Intangible    taxj^le  year  und«-  section  248^^ 

dividend   or  a  nontaxable   return  of  drilling  corts).  co^^TTe  SSTSTa  ^^e?  w^ 

«.nUAi     nther    nrovlslons    reflect    a  "<2>  Accelerated  cost  RKX>vaT  deduc-  couNrnro.-ln  the  case  oi  a  tawyer  wno 

capital,    uiner    provisions    reiieci,    a  Ai«oi»TtK*Tioii  of  pollution  control  "««  the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 

judgment  as  to  what  are  tax  prefer-  J]^^^j^!!°*"°"  °'  pollution  control  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^J  ^^  „t_ 

ences.  ..^^j  jj,  qhirral.— with  respect  to  each  re-  "<1>  the  taxable  Income  of  such  taxpayer 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  goygry  property  and  each  certUled  poUuUon  for  the  taxable  year  if  such  taxpayer  used 

hope  that  whatever  shape  tax  reform  control  facility  for  which  an  elecUon  is  in  the  percentage  of  compleUon  method  of  ac- 

takes    this    year,    the    Congress    will  effect  under  secUon  169,  the  amount  (If  counting,  over                       ,       »,  . 

above  all  act  to  restore  fairness  to  the  any)  by  which  the  deduction  allowed  under  "(U)  the  taMble  Income^f  such  taxpayer 

svstem    The  bUl  that  my  coUeagues  secUon  168(a)  or  169.  respectively,  for  the    for  meb  taxable  year.     

^^H  T  intrnrlii*^  todav  IsVsteo  in  that  taxable  year  exceeds  Uie  deducUon  which  "(6)  Certain  interest  EXPEN«E.-That  por- 

and  I  introduce  today  is  a  step  in  mat  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  aUowable  for  the  taxable  Uon  of  Uie  Interest  expense  of  Uie  taxpayer 

direction.  y^^   j^^   jj,g   property   been   deprecUted  for  the  taxable  year  which  bears  the  same 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con-  y^jjjg   ^^^   straight-line    method   (without  raUo  to  the  total  interest  expense  aUowable 

sent  that  following  my  remarks  a  sum-  regard  to  salvage  value)  and  a  recovery  as  a  deducUon  lor  the  taxable  year  (deter- 

mary  of  the  bUl  and  the  text  of  the  period  determined  in  accordance  with  the  mined  without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 

bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  foUowing  table:  as— 
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"lA)  tbe  hitwot  tncoeae  of  the  taxpayer 
vhieh  to  exempt  frotn  tJizes  for  luch  taxatde 
year,  bean  to 

"(B)  tbe  tnm  Ineoaie  of  the  taxpayer  for 
■ucfa  taxable  year. 


For  purpoaes  of  this  aabparatmiii.  aD  mem- 
ben  of  ao  ifTIHatwt  map  (aa  <«»**pfiif  In  aec- 
tlon  lSM(aJ  wtthout  re«ard  to  aeetlan 
IWHibOiiiaflbe  treated  m  1  earvantkmx. 

amount  by  vhlcb  taxable  taaoome  would  be 
tnenaaed  if  meUon  MMa)  (after  appHcafkin 
of  metkB  ltl(aM4))  were  appUed  vtth  re- 
ipeet  to  any  FBC  by  mltHuUur— 

"(A)  -no  portlan'  for  'W  peteenT.  In  para- 
graph (1),  and  -^ 

"(B)  -no  portkm'  for  M/tir  In  ilancnpli 
(3X 

"(T)  rrtnr  uvb  mamuacB  camrarr  vm- 
BPcnowa.— Tbe  amount  aUovabie  aa  a  de- 
doetlao  for  the  taxable  year  under  nibaee- 
thm  (a)  or  (b)  of  aacUoB  8M. 

"(S)  CBxani  ■mvns  n«)iB.-Wtth  re- 
ject to  any  rrwatiutlhai  iwum  fund  or 
I  fond  eitatalWMd  by  the 
•11  and  MT  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  (M  U&C  IMl.  IITT). 
the  nK  Incn—  for  neh  taxable  year  tai  the 
Ineame  and  capital  gain  aoeounta  under 
nehfunda 

"(d> 
Tax 
puipuBMO<thla< 

the  net  openthv  lam  de- 

m  for  the  taxable 

for  purpoam  of  the  regular  tax. 

that  fai  deteimlnb^  the  amount  of  i 


"(S)  Foaxiaa  tax  caxarr  auowxd  AOAoraT 
ALxmuTiTB  Hnmnni  ZAx.— 

'%A)  DaiMMiaAnow  or  roaxnui  tax 
ca^OT.— nw  total  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  wlilcfa  may  be  taken  agalnat  the 
tax  impoaed  by  wibaectlon  (a)  ahaU  be  deter- 
mined under  nibpart  A  of  part  m  of  nib- 
chapter  n  iMctlon  901  and  foOowtng). 

"(B)  Sacnm  MMui  mattxiom.—Tm  pur- 
at  the  detemlnatiaB  prorlded  by  aub- 
(A).  the  WmftaHnn  of  aeeUao 
MM(a)  ahall  be  equal  to  the  leeaer  of  auch 
WmnaHon  (computed  «nhout  regard  to  thto 
MCtkm)  or  an  amount  which  beaia  the  mme 
ratio  to  the  tax  Impoaert  by  aubeectloo  (a) 

"(1)  the  taxpayer's  corporate  alternative 
minimum  taxable  Ineame  ftam  aourom  with- 
out the  United  Btatea  (but  not  In  exeem  of 
the  taxpayerii  enttra  corporate  altamattve 
mlnhnnm  taxable  Inoonw),  beaia  to 

"(tt)  the  taxpayer^  entire  corporate  alter- 
imtivei 

"(C)  1 


■ouacB 

WllBMII 

of  aubparagnph  (B).  the  term  "corporate  al- 
ternative '■*"'»■'"■'   tarablf  income 
the  United  Statea* 

wtthout  the 
UBMad  atatea.  adjuated  aa  provided  In  para- 
grapha  (1)  and  (3)  of  ■uhawrtlon  (b)  (taking 
Into  awpimt  in  nich  adjuatment  only  tteme 
deatilbiid  In  raeh  paragraph!  which  are 
pftmeily  attrfbutable  to  Itema  of  gram 
without  the  United 


the  net  opmitlng  lorn  (within  the 
;  of  aeCMoB  ITXO)  for  any  lorn  year 
ahaU  be  reduced  by  the  aaaount  of  corporate 
■tnbm—  tax  preference 
rkianehyear. 

tat  any  taxable  year  to  have  any  adtuat- 
ment  raqnirad  ha  aphaertlop  (bXl)  with  re- 
I  to  any  i  iiniiiiatit  altenmtlve  minimum 
preference  Hem  arMng  In  racfa  year 
aim  to  meh  ItMt  tar  regular  tax  pur- 

to  whkii  an  eleetli 
the  preceding  atntenea  itmn  (for  all 
I  and  far  pmiiuaia  of  both  the  reg- 
ular tax  and  thla  aeetlanJ  be  eonalBtent  with 
lU  traatoMnt  for  the  year  In  whlA  It  arlaea 
"(2)  TDn  rat  HAKun  ■arrw— Any  elee- 
tkm  under  paragraph  (1)  with  ravaet  to 
any  Item  dwn  be  made  not  later  than  the 
(with  extenalona)  for  fmv  the 
ider  thiB  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  la  which  aueh  Item  aroee. 

"(S)  BavocAnon  obkt  vm  oowibr.— 

Any  election  under  paiagiaph  (1)  may  be 

made  only  In  the  manner  piuvlded  bv  tagu- 

and  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 

1  of  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  OiBUAL  RouB  Rmaxna  to  Cboitb.— 

For  parpoam  of  thii  aeetlan- 

"(1)  CmEum  wot  uxamtMLM.—'Fvt  pur- 
poam of  determining  any  credit  aUowabie 
under  autapart  A.  B.  or  D  of  part  IV  of  thto 
anbrhaptw  (other  than  the  foreign  tax 
credit  alloved  under  aeetlan  Xl(a».  the  tax 
Impoaed  by  thto  aection  ahaU  not  be  treated 
aa  a  tax  impnard  by  thto  chapter. 


"(D)  Sracuo.  BULS  foa  APPLnwa  aacnoa 
MMfCX— In  detcrmlntng  the  amount  of  for- 
eign taxm  paid  or  accrued  durliw  the  tax- 
able year  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
In  a  preceding  or  mioceedtng  tax- 
under  aection  904(0.  the  limita- 
tion of  aeetlan  904(a)  ohaU  be  deemed  to  be 
the  ItnWatlnn  computed  under  lubpara- 
graph  (B)  of  thto  paragraph. 

"O)  CAiaiUV^  ABB  CABXTBACK  OT  CBnAIB 

caBsna.— In  the  caoe  of  any  taxable  year  for 
which  a  tax  to  Impoaed  by  thto  aectloD.  for 
iwipuaaa  of  determining  tbe  amount  of  any 
carryfiorward  or  carryback  to  any  other  tax- 
able year  of  any  credit  allowable  under  aec- 
tion W  or  sa.  the  amount  of  the  credit 
under  aeetlan  aO(g)  or  SMe)  (aa  the  caae  may 
be)  tfmn  be  rtaomed  to  b»- 

"(A)  the  amount  of  aoeh  credit  allowable 
for  audi  taxable  year  (datei mined  without 
regard  to  thto  paragraph),  reduced  (but  not 
bdowaero)by 

"(B)  the  axeeaa.  if  any.  of— 

"(D  the  fogiilBr  tax  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  credit  aDowahle  under  eeo- 
tlon  ST(a).  over 

"(11)  the  tax  Impoaed  by  thto  aection  for 
the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  credit  al- 
lowahle  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(g)  Daruuiun  asb  SncxAi.  Rulbb.— For 
mil  puaua  of  thto  aectfcm- 

"(1)  RaoDLAB  TAX.— Tbe  term  Tegular  tax' 
meana  the  taxaa  Impnaert  by  thto  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  (computed  without  regard 
to  thto  aaetlon  and  wtthout  regard  to  the 
taxm  Impoaed  by  aectlou  47(a).  S31.  and 
B41). 

"(2)  AniuaiBB  aaovLAB  tax.— The  term  'ad- 
juated regular  tax'  meana.  for  any  taxable 


'(A)  the  regular  tax.  reduced  by 
'(B)  the  aum  of  the  credlU  allowable 
ubparts  A.  B,  and  D  of  part  IV  of 

thto  Bubdmpter.  except  the  credtt  allowable 

under  aection  a7(a). 


part  IV  oball  be  computed  as  If  the  credit  al- 
lowable under  aection  37(a)  were  alao  allow- 


Vvt  purpoam  of  thto  paragraph,  the  credits 
allowahle  under  oubparta  A  B.  and  D  of 


"(3)  Taxablb  tbab  n  wmcB  nm  ABiaaa.— 
In  the  caae  of  any  amount  which  is  taken 
Into  account  for  regular  tax  purpoam  in 
mwe  than  1  taxable  year,  such  amount 
shall  be  treated  as  an  item  arlalnc  in  the 
firat  taxable  year. 

"(4)  ArrucATioii  WITH  OBLTioB  sti.— Tbe 
determination  of  the  amount  of  any  corpo- 
rate alternative  minimnm  tax  preference 
Item  ahall  be  made  after  the  application  of 
aection  391. ". 

(b)  RxBocnoaa  xm  CoapoeuTB  Tax 
RAIB8.— Section  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  (relating  to  tax  on  oorpora- 
tlona)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(d)  RBDUcncni  xm  Raibb  Fob  Ibcbbabb  In 
OoBroBAix  Mnmnnt  Tax.— 

"(1)  IB  Obbbbal.- With  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31, 
19M.  the  Secretary  shall  preacrlbe  rates 
which  ahall  apply  In  lieu  of  the  rates  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (B).  Such  ratea  shaU 
be  deaigned  to- 

"(A)  reflect  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
tbe  tax  Impoaed  by  thto  aection  on  all  tax- 
payera  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  exoem 
of- 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  impoaed 
by  thto  aection  and  by  aection  M  on  all  tax- 
payem  during  taxable  yean  beginning  In 
tbe  preceding  '—'*'"*«'  year,  over 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  which 
would  have  been  ao  impoaed  for  such  tax- 
able yean  by  thto  aection  and  by  section  M 
if  section  M  had  been  applied  as  in  effect 
(or  taxable  yean  beginning  in  198S.  and 

"(B)  matntoin  tbe  differentlato  in  the  rate 
brackets  under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  BBTiiiATBB.- If  information  to  not 
availahle  to  make  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)(A),  the  Secretary  shall  make 
an  eatlmate  of  tbe  taxm  impoaed  (or  which 
would  have  been  impoaed)  collected  and  the 
latm  prcacribed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  baaed  on  aucb  estimate.  The  Secretary 
shaO  adlust  tbe  ratea  for  succeedinc  calen- 
dar yean  for  adJuotments  reaultlng  from  in- 
formation becoming  available  after  an  estl- 
ntate  under  thto  paragraph.". 

(c)  ■sTiMAnB  TAZ.-Sectlons  61S4(cXl) 
and  aWl(fXl)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  C>>de 
of  19M  (defining  tax)  are  each  amended  by 
inaertliw  ".  SC,"  after  "section  11 ". 

(d)  OOBTUMilBB  AuBBmiaBia.— 

(1)  Section  36  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  tax  U- 
abmty)  to  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subaectlon  (b)(3)  and  by  redealgnating  sub- 
paragrapha  (B)  through  (H)  of  subaectlon 
(bM3)  aa  Bubparagraphs  (A)  through  (O).  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "For"  and  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  For  treatment  of  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion M  as  tax  not  impoaed  by  this  chapter, 
see  section  5«<e).".  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  tbe  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Spboal  Ruub  roa  MnmiuM 
Taxbb.— ". 

(3)  Section  57  of  such  0>de  (relating  to 
itema  of  tax  preference)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subaectlon  (a). 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 


"(9)  CAnTAL  OADn  or  taztai 
THAN  coBroaATiom.— In  the  caae  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  net  capital  gain  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year,  determined  under  section 
1303. ".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (e). 

(3)  Section  M  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rules  for  application)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "910.000"  in  subaeetlan 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$100,000". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "respective  regular  tax 
deductions  (within  tbe  meaning  of  section 
M(c))"  and  inoertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "respec- 
tive ooriwrate  alternative  minimum  taxable 
Incomes  (within  the  meaning  of  sectioa 
M<b))".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subaectlon  (d). 

(4)  Section  S>  of  such  C;ode  to  ameiwlwl  by 
striking  out  subaectlon  (f )  (relating  U>  regu- 
lated Investment  companies,  etc). 

(5)  Subsection  (g)  of  aection  59  of  such 
Oxie  (relating  to  tax  preferencm  to  fordgn 
sources)  to  amended  to  read  as  foDowB: 

"(g)  Tax  Pbbvbbbmcbs  ArrBianTaBLB  to 
FoanoB  SooBCBB.- For  purpoam  of  aection 
M.  the  corporate  alternative  minimum  tax 
Items  set  forth  in  section  5«(c)  which  are  at- 
tributable to  aourom  within  any  fordgn 
country  or  poaaeBsion  of  tbe  United  States 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  items  reduce  the  tax  im- 
posed by  thto  chapter  (other  than  the  tax 
Impoaed  by  section  M)  on  ineame  derived 
from  sources  within  tbe  United  Statea.  For 
purpoam  of  tbe  preceding  sentenne.  the  cor- 
porate alternative  miwiimiim  tax  items  shaU 
be  treated  as  reducing  the  tax  impoaed  by 
thto  chapto-  before  otho'  items.". 

(6)  Sutaeectlan  (aXl)  of  section  983  of  such 
Code  to  amended  to  read  as  f oUowk 

"(1)  Ik  obbxbai.— a  foreign  corporation 
engaged  in  a  trade  or  Ituainem  within  the 
United  Statea  during  tbe  taxable  year  shaQ 
be  taxable  as  provided  in  sectian  11,  50,  or 
1301(a)  on  its  taxalde  income  wblcb  to  effec- 
tively connected  witb  tbe  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  businem  within  the  United  States.". 

(e)  EmcnvK  Daib.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  thto  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
yean  beginning  after  Deeembff  31, 1995. 

Cobpobatb  Aubbmativb  Mnmnm  Tax 


Rate.  The  rate  would  be  15  percent  of  al- 
ternative mitifaniim  taxable  income  (AMTI) 
above  $100,000.  A  corporation  would  be 
liable  for  tbe  AMT  only  If  ite  AMT  to  great- 
er than  its  regular  tax. 

Jteoenae:  Tbe  bill  would  be  revenue  neu- 
tral. The  bill  would  direct  the  Treasury  to 
oontpute  reductions  In  onporate  tax  ratea 
sufndoit  to  offkK  tbe  revenue  raised  by 
the  minimum  tax. 

De/lirtMon  of  AUTl.  AMTI  would  equal 
taxable  income  with  the  f oUowing  modinca- 
tions: 

1.  Tbe  normal  net  opoatlng  lorn  deduc- 
tion would  not  be  allowed.  In  ite  place,  an 
altoiuttlve  tax  NOL  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed as  under  the  individual  AMT.  VOIm 
from  all  taxable  yean  would  be  required  to 
be  adlusted  Itx  tax  pref erenoea. 

2.  Tax  preferencm  would  be  added  back. 
See  list  of  preferencm  bdow. 

Credits.  Credits  would  not  be  allowable, 
except  for  tbe  foreign  tax  credit. 

Election.  amL  Corporations  would  be  given 
tbe  choice  to  treat  any  preference  item  not 
as  a  preference.  Such  an  election  genoally 
would  be  irrevocable  but  would  not  afttoct 
items  of  tax  prefereMse  for  which  the  dee- 
tion  was  not  made. 

afecHve  data.  The  tax  would  apply  to 
taxable  yean  beginning  after  1985. 


Prt/ereneet.  The  following  preferencm 
would  be  included  in  tbe  tax  base. 

1.  ACR8  deduetiona.  as  under  tbe  current 
individual  AMT. 

3.  Amofttoatlon  dedncthma  for  certified 
prilntlon  control  facfUttaa  In  exeem  of  B*P 
deiBedatlon  aUowBDoe  under 
S13(kXS). 

3.  Financial  inatltntlon  bad  debt 
deduetiona.  In  exeem  of  < 
ed  on  the  baato  of 
under  the  current  minimum  I 

4.  Exeem  of  peroentase  depletlan  over  the 
adjited  baato  of  the  piupeity.  aa  under  the 
current  minlmimi  taxea. 

5.  Intanglbie  drilling  coat  dedaetiona.  aa 
under  the  current  Indivlitaal  AMT. 

6.  Exeem  of  mining  exidaration  and  devd- 
opment  deduetiona  over  lO-year 
tlon  deductioHa.  aa  under  the 
AMT  and  under  aection  31KnX3). 

7.  DedueUona  formagaalue  dreulatlon  ex- 
penaea.  (See.  S13(n)n). 

8.  Exeem  of  RAD  dedncttoie  over  5-year 

9.  Deferred  income  of  foreign  aalm  eorpo- 
ratloiHi,  aa  under  the  eoetlan  391  iBefeteuce 


a)). 


10.  Tbe  vadal  Ulto 
doetlan— the  ai>«alled  TIA.  (i 

IL  The  mmn  life 
dnetlon.  (Sec  890(b)). 

U.  DeduetfcmB  for  oonotraetion-period  In- 
tereot  and  taxea.  aa  provided  In  the  E*P 
rulea.  (Sec  SUtnXD). 

U.  AnaortlBatian  deduetiona^  for  trade- 
mark ami  tradename  ■■j*— "''*"■■■  (Sec 
$13(nX3)). 

14.  Amorttoatlon  dertnciinnB  for  organlaa- 
tknal  »wpT«—  (Sec  SlXnXS)). 

15.  Income  deferred  through  uoe  of 
pleted  cuntiact  accounting  method 
of  percentage  of  completian  method   (Sec 
S13(nX7)). 

18.  Shipping  tnoone  exempt  under  aection 
8VT  of  tbe  Merdiaitt  Marine  Act 

17.  Intereat  dedocttonB  of  a  taxpayer  earn- 
ing tax-exempt  tntereot  Tlie  preference 
part  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  tax  exempt  in- 
terest  earned  over  all  grom  leudpta  earned. 
Tbe  teat  wouM  be  appUed  on  an  afflilatwd 


•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  Preatdoit.  I 
am  pleased  to  ioin  with  my  coDeacueg. 
Soiaton  BBrasar,  Bavcub,  Pktob. 
MAiBuiuat.  Chilb.  OoBa.  and  Mmu- 
cHBt.  in  IntrtMludnc  a  bm  to  gtrength- 
en  the  corporate  mhihnum  tax. 

Senator  Bamaa  hag  referred  to  a 
report  by  CttiMns  for  Tax  Justice 
whkdi  lndk?ateg  that  In  recent  yean 
many  majco'  ootporatlana  reported 
large  and.  in  some  cases,  record  eam- 
inss  to  their  shareholden  but  paid 
little  or  no  Federal  Ineame  taxea. 
Tliese  conclusions  are  further  supportr 
ed  by  a  "Study  of  198S  Ctfeettre  Tax 
Rates  of  Sdeeted  Large  UJS.  Oorporar 
tions"  prmared  by  the  Joint  Oooimlt- 
tee  on  Taxation.  The  Joint  Committee 
study,  which  wramlnwd  effective  tax 
rates  CO  an  Industry  by  Industry  basis, 
found  that  effective  coiponite  tax 
rates  for  1983  ranged  from  negative  1 
to  S5  pel  cent. 

Many  provlskms  of  the  Intenial  Rev- 
enue Code  were  enacted  as  InoenUves 
to  encourage  taxpayers,  corporations, 
and  individuals  alike,  to  engage  In  cer- 
tain ecanomlc  activities.  These  vnnrl- 
sions  ai^leve  imptntant  social  goals  by 


providing  tax  benefits  f tn*  desirable  be- 
bsvior.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
avokflng  <flrect  governmental  Interren- 
tloD  whOe  stm  fostering  objectives  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
society  as  a  whcrie. 

Congress  (dearly  did  not  Intend  to 
eUralnate  the  obligation  of  profitable 
eoiporatloos  to  pay  Federal  tnemie 
taxes.  Yet  this  has  been  the  result  in 


inany( 

The  bOl  we  are  introdocinc  today  Is 
ilrslinrd  to  ensure  that  each  ocnpora- 
tlon  that  is  earning  ecotwrnk:  inoone 
pay  a  reasonable  share  of  that  ineoose 
to  the  Treasury.  This  bfn  win  not  In- 
crease the  total  amount  of  tax  reve- 
nues collected,  nor  wffl  It  slter  the 
amount  of  income  taxes  paid  by  cotpo- 
ntkms  as  a  peroentace  of  total  Income 
taxes  eoilected.  Instead,  the  new  atter- 
nattve  minimimi  corporate  tax  win  in- 
crease tbe  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
those  corporations  eonently  paying 
little  or  no  tneome  taxes  and  wfll  de- 
crease the  amount  <tf  taxes  paid  by 
other  corporatkxis. 

It  is  not  acceptable  that  larg?  oorpo- 
ratkns  pay  little  or  nothliw  in  Federal 
taxes  irtiOe  reporttaiK  substantial  earn- 
ings to  diareholders.  Our  bin  would 
correct  this  sttnatkm  by  repealing  the 
f  ilslliiy  corporate  add-on  minimum 
tax  and  rwplaring  It  with  an  altemar 
tin  minimum  tax.  Generally,  the  al- 
ternative minimnm  tax  wfll  be  15  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  corporatkn's 
tarahle  income,  plus  approadmatdy  17 
items  of  tax  preference. 

Mr.  Puskitnt.  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  bin  win  result  In  a  more  equitable 
aDoeatlan  of  the  corporate  tax  burden 
and  ensure  tliat  an  prcrfttable  eotpora- 
tiooB  pay  a  itarnmafrtT  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Income  taxea.# 
•  Mr.  FRTOR.  Mr.  FreiAdent.  I'm 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor tram  Texas.  Mr.  BmniM._snd  the 

Mr.  DaHvoaiB.  In  Introducing  an  alter- 
native iwtntwiiim  tax  for  enporatlans. 

The  bin  betaw  Introdnoed  today.  Mr. 
President.  would  significantly 
strentthen  the  mhilmimi  tax  provl- 
akms  In  tbe  Internal  Revenoe  Code,  as 
they  rdate  to  conxgatkas,  by  requlr- 
liw  that  many  more  tax  preferences  be 
added  Into  the  tax  base  for  put  poses 
of  computlnc  tbe  altcmatlve  minimum 
tax.  Under  present  law.  section  56  of 
the  Tta  Code  contains  sn  add-on  mini- 
mum tax  of  15  petoeut  by  whl^  tbe 
amount  of  certain  tax  preferences- 
contained  In  seetkm  57— exceed  tbe 
greater  of  $15,000  or  the  cotpomtion's 
regular  tax  UabOlty  for  the  year.  The 
problem.  Mr.  President,  te  that  the 
present  corporate  minimnm  tax  hamt 
worked  Uke  It  was  intended,  and  it 
should  be  ti^tened.  That's  what  the 
bfll  that's  being  introduced  today 
would  accomplish. 

It  would  expand  the  list  of  tax  pref- 
erences, and  would  require  that  many 
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profitable  companies  that  have  been 
escaping  the  minimum  tax  provisions 
under  current  law,  would  now  have  to 
pay  some  Income  taxes. 

There  Is  one  Important  point  about 
this  bill  that  should  be  emphastaed. 
Mr.  President  The  bUl  is  not  a  tax  In- 
crease. The  bill  directs  the  Trouniry 
Department  to  compute  reductions  In 
corporate  tax  rates  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional revenue  raised  by  the  new  mini- 
mum tax.  This  will  result  in  a  tax  cut 
for  many  companies  with  high  effec- 
tive tax  rates,  while  at  the  same  time 
requiring  other  companies  to  pay 
taxes  when  they  haven't  been  previ- 
ously. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  our  present  tax  system 
is  the  perceived  trnfalmess.  Many 
people  and  companies  rightfully  be- 
lieve that  they  are  having  to  pay  large 
amounts  of  Income  tax.  while  other 
people  and  companies  are  getting  by 
without  paying  taxes.  This  fact  has 
been  brought  to  light  for  the  last  few 
years  when  tax  statistics  are  released 
showing  that  many  companies  with 
revenues  in  the  billions,  and  profits 
that  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  pay  no  Pederal  Income  tax. 
That's  got  to  stop.  This  bill  will  ensure 
that  it  does. 

I  think  a  few  statistics  will  show  the 
point  very  clearly,  Mr.  President. 
About  30  years  ago  36  percent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government 
came  from  the  corporate  income  tax. 
In  1983,  the  corporate  income  tax 
raised  6.3  percent  of  the  revenues  to 
the  Government.  More  dlstrasing.  Is 
the  fact  that  a  recent  study  foimd 
that  many  major  corporations  not 
only  paid  no  income  taxes,  but  re- 
ceived refunds  from  prior  years.  Fur- 
ther, some  of  the  companies  are  major 
defense  contractors  who  make  most  of 
their  money  from  Pederal  contracts.  It 
Just  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  ask  some  of 
these  companies,  which  are  pi«sently 
pajrlng  no  taxes,  or  even  receiving  a 
refund,  to  pay  some  inocHne  tax. 

Again.  Mr.  Presidebt,  this  bill  isn't  a 
tax  increase.  I  think  the  primary  ad- 
vantage of  this  bfll  is  that  it  is  fair  and 
will  show  to  all  taxpayers  that  profita- 
ble companies  win  pay  their  fair  share, 
and  wlU  not  receive  huge  refunds 
based  on  excessive  use  of  existing  tax 
preferences. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  two 
colleagues,  Mr.  Resident,  and  I  look 
f(H-ward  to  working  with  them  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  this  im- 
portant measure.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.  T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LsAHYl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  title  ynr  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medic- 


aid coverage  for  certain  low-Income 
pregnant  women. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtokth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BixoAjcAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PssssLBt]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  175,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  designation -of  30  regional  cen- 
ters for  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  dementia  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durxhbbrokr, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHwm],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ahouws], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  PswwTinl  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  357.  a  bill  enUtled  the  "Med- 
icare Part  B  Premiums  Non-smoking 
Discount" 

B.  Bit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DirexifBXRCSR. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHwirz],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Bir.  Amntcws], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pbxsslsb]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sorg  of  S.  358,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Part 
B  Prevention  Incentive  Act." 

B.  SBf 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxTBamaROBt, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Ahsrzws],  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  [Mr.  Prxsslxr], 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iHoxm]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  359.  a  bill  to  provide  for  medical 
demonstrations  In  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention. 

S.  40t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wkickxh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amsrxws],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rock- 
xrxLLiR]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  program  levels, 
salary  and  expense  levels,  and  authori- 
sations for  the  Small  Biisiness  Admin- 
istration's programs  for  fiscal  years 
1988,  1987,  and  1988.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.  «tB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MxTZKirBAUif]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Buboick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  425,  supra. 

S.4S4 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [BCr. 
MKxzBfBAuif]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  434,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  In- 
stitute Assistance  Act. 

B.  4B4 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Hatch,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  484.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sac- 
charin Study  and  Labeling  Act 

a  BOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuRKHBSBoca, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  505,  a  bill  enUtled  the  "Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Preventive  Care 
Amendments  of  1985." 

a  BSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MnzsnaAxnif, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  BlKLCHza],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ariumsas  [Mr.  Bumfkrs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  538,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  E>rug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  warnings 
concerning  the  use  by  children  of 
drugs  containing  aspirin,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a  BIT 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dousinci,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  627,  a  bill  to  promote  and  expand 
the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  copper  indus- 
try. 

a  TIB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslkt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  718,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  10- 
percent  additional  tax  on  distributions 
(other  than  required  distributions) 
from  an  individual  retirement  account. 

8.  T3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsttnaga],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  725,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  during 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  and 
1990. 

8.  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrerbkrcer. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Bdr.  BoscHwrrz],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hzntz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  729,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
niles  relating  to  Imputed  Interest  and 
assumption  of  loans,  and  for  other 
punxwes. 


8.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cramstor]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  746,  a  bill  to  require  the 
National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  to  provide  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  designer  drug  problem 
and  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  necessary  legislation. 

8.  TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melchxr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  750,  a  bill  to  redesignate  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  and  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  research  con- 
cerning Alzheimer's  disease  and  relat- 
ed disorders,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  Tsi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  751,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Medi- 
care demonstration  projects  for  alter- 
native Medicare  benefits  for  individ- 
uals with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  re- 
lated memory  disorder. 

8.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cosi>on- 
sor  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services  a  Home  Health  Care  Clear- 
inghouse to  provide  elderly  individuals 
with  a  single  place  where  they  can 
obtain  complete  Information  on  avail- 
able Federal  home  health  care  pro- 
grams. 

8.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  753,  a  bill  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  family  support  groups 
for  families  of  victims  of  Alzhlmer's 
disease  or  a  related  memory  disorder. 

S.  777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLX]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  777,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  to  extend  hospice  benefits 
under  the  Medicare  t»rogram  for  an 
additional  3  years. 

8.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkims,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oltlahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  790,  a  bill  to  terminate 
U.S.  assistance  for  Bolivia  unless  Bo- 
livia eradicates  10  percent  of  its  coca 
production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  B6B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochrah]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  869,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 


pensions   received   by   retired   judges  [Mr.  Nmni]  was  added  as  a  co6ix>nsor 
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the  Social  Security  Act.  ence  Week." 


8.  ST4 

At  the  request  of  Ifr.  Pell,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  874,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  increasing  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by  16  cents  per 
pack  to  a  permanent  32  cents  per  pack 
and  by  providing  that  revenues  from 
the  additional  tax  be  deposited  in  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

a  BBT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  InouTx]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochrar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  the  deduction  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  for  the  handic^pcMl  and 
elderly. 

skratx  jonrr  uebolutioh  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuRH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  September 
15, 1985.  as  "Ethnic  American  Day." 

SKMATX  jomr  RXBOLTmOH  3» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  26, 
1985,  as  "Mule  Appreciation  Day." 

8KIIATC  JOnfT  RX80LUTI0H  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  1985  as  "National  Down  Syn- 
drome Month." 

SKRATB  jonrr  rksolutior  si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warher],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  51,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 24.  1985.  as  "National  Adoption 
Week." 

8Kif  ATK  jonrr  mbolutior  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quatle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  20,  1985,  through  October 
26.  1985.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

SKRATE  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOll  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 


SXRATK  JOUrr  KBOLUTIOR  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Ezoh].  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  May  5.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week." 

■KHAR  JOnrr  KKSOLUTIOII  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  HuMFHBXT]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
66.  a  joint  resolution  designating  June 
14.  1985.  as  ;TBaltic  Freedom  Day." 

BBiAis  Jonrr  iebolutioh  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Bdr.  Eaglcton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezoh]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 83.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week." 

BBiAn  Jonrr  rbolutiov  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vnr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren].  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Luoar].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN].  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkhts],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mxtzxnbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 8.  1985,  as  "National  Osteopathic 
Medicine  Week." 

SSNATS  Jonrr  resolutioii  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  92,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1985  as  "National 
Foster  Grandparmts  Month." 

SKRATB  JOINT  KXSOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
98.  a  joint  resolution  condemning  the 
passage  of  Resolution  3379,  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  November 
10.  1975,  and  urging  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor and  I7.S.  Delegation  to  take  aU  ap- 
propriate actions  necessary  to  erase 
this  shameful  resolution  from  the 
record  of  the  United  Nations. 
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JOCBT  UMlUTTIOa  1*1 


At  the  request  of  llr.  Lbvoi.  the 
namcB  of  the  Senator  from  **v^tg^" 
[Mr.  RoBix].  the  Senator  from  Wia- 
eonatn  dCr.  Paoxunial.  the  Senator 
from  liaaaehuwCU  Ofr.  KnnnBT]. 
the  Sfnator  from  MaMarhiiaetta  [Mr. 
KnutTl.  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLaoHl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jeney  [Mr.  Lautobm].  the  Senator 
from  nilnoia  [Mr.  Sonwl.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  SAaaunsl.  and 
the  Rwiatnr  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Doao]  were  added  ac  ooaponsora  of 
Senate  Joint  Reaolutlao  101.  a  joint 
reaolutlon  to  deaicnate  April  M.  1965. 
■a  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man'i  Inhumanity  to  Man." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbx.  the 
names  of  the  Senatm-  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ijomo)  was  added  as  a  r^mtmmfn 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolutkn  lOS.  a  joint 
reaoltotkn  to  rtraignsfr  the  month  of 
May  IMS  as  "Very  Spedal  Arts  U.SJL 
Month." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  WAsna,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CBAfBl.  the  Renstnr  from 
liouislana  [Mr.  J<»a«Toa].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoamwrnJ. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Sxow).  the  Smator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hounns].  the  Senator  from 
Wlsmnsla  [Mr.  Pwxhiibb].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nxcsus].  the 
nenatnr  from  Mhinrants  [Mr.  Doam- 
HBi^a].  tte  Benafnr  from  New  Jeney 
[Mr.  BaaiuT].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahnma  [Mr.  Banwl.  the 
tnm  Fterlda  [Mr.  CmLMl.  the 
tor  tran  Mlmuri  [Mr.  DuDoatH].  the 
Bmatw  from  WasWngttm  [Mr. 
QumtomX  the  Senator  from  ai^hiw 
[Mr.  Dorrow].  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BBR^I.  the  Senator  tram  Ari- 
aona  [Mr.  OsCovcan].  the  «— '^t'rr 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  LoaaBj.  the  Senator 
from  Mhslmlntii  [Mr.  Cocmuui].  the 

from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dolk).  the 
from  Sooth  Carolina  [Mr. 
TmnaKMD).  the  "— ^t-Tr  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Muaaifwaaal.  the  Scmtor  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Vomal,  the  Benstor 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rumua]. 
and  the  Omsfor  from  Vlrsinia  [Mr. 
Tknaal  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resotatton  lOS.  a  joint 
reaolntlan  anthortdnc  the  Secretary 
of  Def enae  to  provide  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  a  rHaBboraable  basis,  equip- 
enrlees  necessary  for  an  im- 

Dhited    Statea/Soviei    direct 
ooDununicatlan  Unk  for  crWs  control. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  MonnHAii,  the 
name  of  the  Smatior  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amaxo]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  *f"'*«*^  Concurrent  Resolution 
4.  a  concurrent  resolution  callinc  on 
the  President  to  appoint  a  spedal 
envoy  for  northern  Ireland. 


■BU1S  ooacoauvT  ixBOLnnoa  i4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motitibaji,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BatBLar]  was  added  as  a  oospon- 
stH*  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14,  a  ccmcorrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef 
Mensele  should  be  brought  to  Justice. 


kiB  ooMcuaasar  sbolotioii  » 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hans],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  I^OTaaaaao]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rait  Resolution  23.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  sufficient  appropriations 
should  be  made  available  for  the  Job 
Corps  Program  in  order  to  maintain  it 
as  a  viable  Federal  effort  to  assist  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youths  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  employment  and 
contributing  to  society. 


\.xmam  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocnaAir],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
toaska  [Mr.  ZoamsKTl,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicklbs],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
TaiaiiB]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Reaolutlon  101,  a  resolution  to 
preserve  the  tax  deduction  for  charita- 
ble contributions. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 43-SENSE  OP  THE  CON- 
ORESS  THAT  ENGLISH  IS  THE 
OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE  OP  THE 
TTNTTED  STATES 

Mr.  MoCLURE  submitted   the  fol- 
lowing  emcurrait   resolution:   which 
was    referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
aooa.  Rm.43 

Wbtmmm  the  United  States  has  been  snd 
wm  nwrthine  to  be  wirtrhed  by  the  eontribu- 
tkMw  at  tanmlsrants  tran  dtverae  cultura: 

Wberesa     S     rrmmwu^     liniHSfT.     ^igtfah 

fo^en  haraony  unons  our  peioftle.  pro- 
motes poiftlcal  atabfUty.  permits  the  tnto-- 
etaanae  of  Mms.  eneooracn  aoetetal  aooord. 
sod  unites  us  M  a  people  eoaunltted  to  free- 
andequalltr. 

the  leamlnc  of  the  KtgUah  lan- 
bV  our  Nstlan^  tanmlcmitB  is  vltsl  to 
in  tbe  mrtmamin,  eduea- 
tton.  MMlsl.  snd  poUtleal  oppcrtualtlas  of 
our  coantry.  snd 

Wbanas  a  role  of  tiM  Ooocresi  is  support- 
tna  the  bontk  that  unite  our  people,  one  of 
the  moat  teportant  of  which  is  the  use  of 
the  BitfiBh  IsBgnsae:  Now.  therefote.  be  it 
tav  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  of 
ooneurrtnc).  That  It  Is  the 
■ae  of  the  OoncresB  that 
(1)  the  Aicttdt  Isacuase  la  the  official 
imimii  of  tl>e  united  States;  and 
(S)  BO  iBBgnase  other  than  the  BicUah 
■d  as  the  official  lan- 
of  the  DDlted  Stataa. 


•  Mr.  MoCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  a  reaoliition  whl^  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
English  Is  the  offlcia]  language  of  the 
United  Statea. 


Diversity  and  tolerance  have  always 
made  this  country  great.  As  a  nation 
of  immigrants,  we  have  had  to  forge 
our  common  commitment  to  freedom 
from  many  backgrounds,  philosophies 
and  ideals.  The  very  fact  that  people 
flt>m  all  countries  and  all  walks  of  life 
have  come  to  America  and  worked  to- 
gether for  common  goals  is  a  testa- 
ment of  our  strength. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  diversity 
has  helped  to  make  us  strong,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  common  bonds. 
Every  nation  must  have  those  prac- 
tices which  are  shared  by  all  citizens.  I 
believe  a  common  language  Is  one  of 
those  practices. 

For  non-English  speaking  immi- 
grants, the  learning  of  the  English 
language  Is  the  first  task  to  be  mas- 
tered. This  has  been  true  for  the  last 
300  years.  I  believe  we  do  a  grave  dis- 
service to  Immigrants  if  we  allow  them 
to  believe  they  can  fully  participate  in 
the  many  opportunities  this  country 
offers  if  they  do  not  learn  English. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  If  a  person 
doesn't  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
Kngllsh.  he  can't  fill  out  a  Job  applica- 
tion, cannot  participate  In  community 
affairs,  cannot  be  a  good  consumer. 
Not  only  Is  the  immigrant  hinm^if 
shut  out  of  our  society,  we  as  a  nation 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  contributions.  If 
diversity  has  made  us  strong,  we  must 
have  a  means  of  communication  to 
share  that  diversity.  If  I  were  to  move 
to  Prance  tomorrow,  how  could  I  pos- 
sibly expect  to  be  a  productive 
member  of  that  nation  if  I  were  to 
continue  speaking  only  English? 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  not  to  discourage,  in  any 
way,  the  ethic  and  linguistic  differ- 
ences In  this  country.  I  support  and 
encourage  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
to  preserve  their  cultural  heritages.  It 
is  vitally  imiwrtant  that  we  preserve 
our  ability  to  welcome  all  people  from 
all  nations  and  learn  from  them.  But  I 
believe  this  is  an  entirely  different 
issue  from  the  preservation  and  pro- 
motion of  English.  Maintaining  differ- 
ent cultural  ties  and  traditions  does 
not  preclude  the  necessity  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  English. 

Our  former  colleague.  Senator  S.I. 
Hayakawa.  has  been  widely  quoted  on 
this  matter  but  I  think  his  statements 
bear  repeating.  Senator  Hayakawa 
said.  ".  .  .  language  is  a  powerful  tool. 
A  common  language  can  unify;  sepa- 
rate languages  can  fracture  and  frag- 
ment a  society.  The  American  'melting 
pot'  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  vi- 
brant new  culture  among  people  of 
many  different  cultural  backgrounds 
largely  because  of  the  widespread  use 
of  a  common  language,  English.  Learn- 
ing English  has  been  the  primary  task 
of  every  immigrant  group  for  two  cen- 
turies. Participation  in  the  common 
language  has  rapidly  made  available  to 
each  new  group  the  political  and  eco- 


nomic benefits  of  American  society. 
Those  who  have  mastered  English 
have  overcome  the  major  hurdle  to 
full  pari.icipation  in  our  democracy." 

Mr.  President,  similar  resolutions  to 
this  one  have  passed  the  Senate  on 
two  occasions,  most  recently  on  last 
year's  immigration  bill.  An  identical 
resolution  has  been  submitted  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Norm 
Shumay.  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  140— 

URGING  A  TRADE  BOYCOTT 
AND  EMBARGO  AGAINST  NICA- 
RAGUA 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoHKif,  and  Mrs.  KASSEBAtm)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S.  Res.  140 

Whereas  the  government  of  Nicaragua  Is 
supplying  arms,  anununltlon.  and  training 
to  armed  insurgents  who  are  attempting  to 
subvert  the  democratic  governments  of 
neighboring  countries  in  Central  America: 

Whereas  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  raised  lU  military  strength  to  a  level 
that  is  disproportionately  larger  than  that 
of  lU  neighbors  In  Central  America,  thereby 
posing  a  threat  to  them; 

Whereas  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
lias  Invited  and  encouraged  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  Cuban  and  Soviet  Bloc  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Nicaragua: 

Whereas  these  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  are  not  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Central 
America  and  are  contrary  to  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  other  democratic 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
largest  trading  partners  of  Nicaragua;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Inconsistent  not  to  use  the 
peaceful  forces  of  trade  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  Its  intention  to  exist  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  fellowship  of  nations;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  urged— 

(1)  to  institute  a  total  Iwycott  and  embar- 
go of  United  SUtes  trade  with  Nicaragua; 

(2)  to  call  upon  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  institute  a  total  trade  lx>ycott 
and  embargo  of  Nicaragua; 

(3)  to  call  upon  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  not  to  trade  with  Nicaragua:  and 

(4)  to  maintain  the  boycott  and  embargo 
until  the  President  finds  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  Nicaragua  has— 

(A)  ceased  to  threaten  its  neighbors  by 
supporting  armed  Insurgencies  against 
them; 

(B)  reduced  iU  military  strength  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  that  of  its  neighbors, 
such  as  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salva- 
dor, and 

(C)  eliminated  the  presence  of  all  Soviet 
Bloc  and  Cuban  military  advisors. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  submit- 
ting a  resolution  which  I  believe  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  this  body.  As 
the  Senate  has  struggled  these  past 
months  with  the  question  of  releasing 


to  the  President  the  114  million  in 
funds  that  we  included  in  the  coDUnu- 
ing  resolution  for  1985,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  almost 
every  Member  with  whom  I  have 
siMken.  or  whose  views  I  have  heard 
exprewed,  has  been  of  one  mind:  that 
there  is  a  fear  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  would  do  if  there 
were  not  some  type  of  pressure  applied 
to  them  in  a  constant  and  consistent 
fashion. 

Even  Senators  who  have  Indicated 
that  they  will  oppose  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  have  said  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  another  Cuba  on  the  mainland; 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  consolida- 
tion of  another  Soviet  satellite  state  so 
close  to  our  own  borders.  Senators  fa- 
voring continued  aid  to  the  Contras 
often  asked  how  could  we  send  an  im- 
equivocal  message  to  the  Sandinistas, 
one  that  would  not  be  misinterpreted 
in  the  light  of  how  close  the  Senate 
vote  might  be  on  Contra  funding. 

Our  answer  is  that  there  is  one 
course  of  action  that  we  can  all  sup- 
port as  a  means  of  demonstrating  to 
the  Sandinistas  our  determination 
that  they  cannot  continue  as  they  are 
presently  doing.  That  answer  is  a 
trade  boycott  and  eml>argo,  a  flim. 
peaceful  expression  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pursue  business  as  usual  with 
them  In  the  face  of  their  unacceptable 
behavior. 

We  would  urge  through  this  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  institute  a 
total  trade  boycott  and  embargo 
against  Nicaragua;  that  he  call  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  Orgaziiza- 
tion  of  American  States  to  do  the 
same;  and  that  he  call  upon  all  of  Nic- 
aragua's free  world  trading  partners  to 
similarly  stop  their  trade  with  Nicara- 
gua. We  would  urge  the  President  to 
maintain  this  boycott  and  embargo 
imtil  the  Sandinistas  do  three  things: 
cease  supporting  armed  insurgencies 
against  their  neighbors;  reduce  their 
military  strength  to  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  that  of  their  neighbors;  and 
eliminate  the  presence  of  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet  bloc  military  advisers  in 
Nicaragua. 

Now,  this  resolution  does  not  ad- 
dress the  question  of  funding  for  the 
Contras.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
issue,  with  a  set  of  arguments  all  its 
own,  many  of  which  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment and  its  actions.  I  expect  the 
Senate  to  be  closely  divided  on  the 
issue  of  Contra  funding,  and  I  do  not 
want  the  Sandinistas  to  misinterpret 
our  vote  and  take  comfort  from  it,  no 
matter  which  way  it  goes.  I  do  not 
want  the  Sandinistas  to  get  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  a  majority  or 
near-majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
thinks  that  what  they  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua  is  Just  fine  and  has  our 
complete  approval. 

No,  there  are  many  things  that 
merit  the  disapproval  of  us  aU,  and  a 


trade  boycott  and  embargo  is  one  way 
we  can  be  more  nearly  urumimous  in 
expressing  our  dlsi4>proval  of  these  ac- 
tions. Now,  Just  what  are  the  Sandinis- 
tas doing  that  we  have  a  right  to 
object  to? 

First,  they  are  supporting  armed 
subversion  against  their  neighbors, 
particularly  El  Salvador.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  be  debating  tomorrow  the 
specifics  of  arms  flow  and  arms  inter- 
diction and  all  the  evidence  for  and 
against  it  and  whether  aiding  the  Con- 
tras contributes  to  the  process  one 
way  or  another.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  that  point  today,  except  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  undermine 
and  destabilize  their  neightmrs  by  sup- 
plying arms,  ammunition,  or  training 
to  Insurgent  groups  there. 

Second.  Nlcaraguan  military  forces 
under  the  «MM«Tii«t:A«  have  risen  to 
such  a  high  levd  that  they  can  be 
used  to  intimidate  their  neighbors, 
simply  by  their  very  existetu%.  Since 
1981  the  Cubans.  Soviets,  and  Soviet 
bloc  countries  have  stipplied  Nicara- 
gua with  approximately  $500  million 
in  arms.  The  Nicaraguans  have  a  tank 
force  of  over  100  T-54  and  T-55 
Soviet-built  tanks,  a  weapon  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  possessed  by  any 
other  country  in  Coitral  America. 
They  have  Soviet  Ul-9  and  MI-34  hel- 
icopters, first-line  aircraft  that  give 
the  Nicaraguans  a  capability  thi^  no 
other  country  in  Central  American 
even  comes  close  to.  And  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  increased -the  number  of  men 
in  their  regular  army  to  63,000,  com- 
pared with  only  40,000  in  Guatemala, 
41,150  in  El  Salvador,  and  17,300  in 
Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua's 
neighbor  on  the  south,  does  not  even 
have  an  army.  So  it  U  obvious  Just 
what  an  intimidating  presence  Nicara- 
gua can  be  in  Central  America. 

Finally,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  some  8,000  Cubans  in  Nicaragua, 
or  whom  some  2.500  to  3,500  are  mili- 
tary or  security  advisors.  There  are  60 
to  76  Soviet  military /security  advisers 
there,  plus  60  to  80  Bulgarians,  and  70 
East  Germans.  This  is  a  substantial 
Soviet  bloc  presence  that  does  not 
bode  weU  for  the  future  and  certainly 
does  not  square  with  the  Sandinista's 
statements  that  they  are  a  nonallgned 
nation.  This  is  a  presence  that  we 
should  discourage. 

Whether  we  like  the  contras  or  not, 
whether  we  believe  we  ought  to  sup- 
port them  or  not,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  keeping  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Nicaragua,  partictilarly  as  the  actions 
of  the  Saindinista  government  affect 
our  vital  interests  in  this  hemisphere 
and  threaten  the  well-being  of  our 
closest  friends  in  the  region. 
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We  have  tDiiafooB  »bout  wh«t  a  trade 
boycott  and  embargo  will  do  to  Nicara- 
gua. By  themsalTes.  economic  meas- 
ure! alone  wlU  not  make  Nicaragua 
behave  as  a  reaponslble  member  of  the 
world  community;  the  boycott  and  em- 
bargo will,  however,  have  some  eco- 
nomic effect  on  them,  because  we  are 
their  largest  trading  partner.  I  realise 
that  the  Sandinistas  will  eventually  be 
able  to  get  around  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  boycott,  but  it 
will  cost  them  to  do  so,  and  It  will  take 
them  time  to  do  so. 

There  is  something  much  more  tm- 
portAnt  at  work  here,  though,  and 
that  Is  what  these  economic  sanctions 
are  aU  about.  What  we  are  doing  with 
this  resolution  Is  sending  a  meoage  to 
the  Sandinistas;  a  menage  that  even 
though  this  Senate  may  be  closely  di- 
vided on  some  of  the  spedflca  of  our 
policy  toward  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua,  we  are  united  in  saying 
that  certain  of  its  activities  are  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  us,  and  that 
we  are  prepared  to  keep  the  preasxu^ 
on  for  as  long  as  it  takes  tb  change 
their  behavior.  That  is  what  the  trade 
boycott  and  embargo  are  all  about  and 
that  is  why  I  present  this  resolution  to 
the  Senate  today.* 


eluding  an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  the  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104,  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  minority  leader. 


AODITTONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION  TO 
SUSPEND  THE  RULE 

Mr.  IX3LE.  In  accordance  with  rule 
V  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  suspend 
that  portion  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
contained  In  PubUc  Law  98-473.  pre- 
cluding an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  the  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion KM.  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  leader. 

Ui.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bnmsir).  In  ac- 
cordance with  nile  5  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Soiate,  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  it  is  Senator 
BanTsaii's  intention  to  move  to  siis- 
pend  that  portion  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  contained  in  Public  Law  9S- 
473,  precluding  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  IM,  an 
amemdment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  accordance  with  rule 
5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  It 
is  my  Intention  to  move  to  suspend 
that  portion  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
contained  in  Public  Law  98-473.  pre- 
cluding an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106.  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  the  bill.  Seziate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106,  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BTRD.  In  accordance  with  rule 
5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  It 
is  my  Intention  to  move  to  suspend 
that  portion  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
contained  in  Public  Law  98-473,  pre- 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
suiooMMrmi  on  simtoT  ■miasch  AifD 

DSVKLOnfXIlT 

Bir.  OOl^ENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  has  post- 
poned Its  hearing  previously  scheduled 
for  May  16.  1985,  on  the  Department 
of  E^nergy's  Fossil  Energy  Programs. 
This  hearing  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Monday.  June  10,  1985,  at  2  pjn.  in 
roomSD-366. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  Thursday. 
May  16.  1985.  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  report  on  Congress 
on  emerging  clean-coal  technologies, 
which  Is  due  to  be  released  on  May  1, 
1985.  This  hearing  will  begin  at  2  pjn. 
in  room  SD-366. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record,  for  either  of  the  above 
hearings,  should  write  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  D.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contract  Mr. 
Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  203-324-4431. 

STTBOOMUnnS  OS  MMWHat  KS0T7LATI0II  kWD 
COWSBIVATIOS 

ISx.  NICKLE8.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  I  am  scheduling  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

On  Monday,  Bday  6,  1986,  beginning 
at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  8D-366  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
410.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Commercial 
and  Apartment  Conservation  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony or  submit  written  statements  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Honorable  Doh  Nicxlxs,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Regulation  and  Conser- 
vation. Committee  on  Synergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  U.S.  Senate  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510.  For  further  informa- 
tion, you  may  contact  Mr.  Allen  Stay- 
man  (302-224-2366)  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. 


NATIONAL    PROGRAM    TO    CON- 
QUER ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  an  organization  as 
committed  and  effective  as  any  I  have 
ever  been  Involved  with— the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association.  The  families,  researchers, 
and  physicians  who  make  up  ADRDA 
have  successfully  heightened  public 
awareness  of  this  cruel  disorder,  while 
providing  Insight  and  direction  to 
those  of  us  responsible  for  public 
policy  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are 
making  some  significant  progress  in 
our  effort  to  develop  a  treatment  and 
a  cure  for  Alzheimer's.  However,  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  goals.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  maintain  our  current 
momentum  in  this  battle,  and  resist 
any  efforts  to  reduce  the  level  of  re- 
sources committed  to  fighting  Alzhei- 
mer's disease. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  think  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  we  usually  think  of 
the  cruelties  in  Inflicts  upon  the  elder- 
ly. It  is  true  that  this  disorder  Is  ravag- 
ing older  Americans  at  an  alarming 
rate.  There  Is  another  set  of  victims, 
however,  that  never  shows  up  on  a 
chart  or  graph.  These  are  the  families 
and  loved  ones  of  an  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tient—and their  suffering  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  stricken.  We 
must  begin  to  explore  ways  to  make 
the  lives  of  these  "victims"  more  liva- 
ble. I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
people  who  have  seen  an  entire  life's 
savings  wiped  out  in  a  matter  of 
months.  This  simply  cannot  continue 
to  hapi>en. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  done  In  the 
past,  I  will  not  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
and  Related  Disorders  Association's 
national  policy  program  for  this  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  thoughtful  compilation  of 
proposals  that  would  help  ease  some 
of  the  suffering  that  I  have  described. 
I  urge  every  Member  to  read  it  care- 
fully as  we  work  to  combat  and  con- 
quer Alzheimer's  disease. 

The  material  follows: 
National  PiooaAn  to  CoMqum  ALSRxnm'B 

DiSKASB 

(Prepared  by  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and 
RelAt«d  D1«orden  Asaoclmtlon) 

I.  STHSMOTHKNINO  StTTTORT  rOR  MXDICAL 
RX8KAJICH 

"Recent  sdvancea  In  brain  research  have 
put  us  In  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting 
era  since  the  dawn  of  the  space  sge"— Mi- 
chael Phelps.  Ph.D.;  UCLA.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  lJ/lB/83. 

Although  significant  advances  have  been 
made  In  understanding  the  working  of  the 
human  brain,  the  cause  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease Is  still  elusive.  New  hypotheses  are 
being  vigorously  tested  in  a  growing  numl>er 


of  investigatioDs.  These  studies  are  focusing 
on  etiological  factors  as  diverse  as  chemical 
deficiencies,  immime  dysfunction,  slow  vi- 
ruses and  unconnected  agents,  toxins, 
trauma  and  genetic  abnormalities. 

The  number  of  unanswered  questions  is  so 
great  that  the  federal  government  must 
play  a  subetantlal  role  In  helping  to  mount  a 
strong  and  sustained  research  effort.  The 
following  areas  are  recommended  as  promis- 
ing directions  for  future  research: 
Etioloffy  and  PathogeneM* 
Support  and  enlarge  research  in  order  to 
enhance  understanding  of  the  cause<s)  of 
the  progression  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  Such 
research  would  Include  attention  to  the  etio- 
logical impact  of  chemical  deficiencies  in 
the  brain,  advancing  chronological  age,  ge- 
netic abnormalities,  atypical  transmissible 
agents,  environmental  toxins  and  trace 
metals,  autoimmtme  dysfimction.  and  psy- 
chosocial trauma  and  stressors. 

E^ncourage  existing  brain  tissue  banks  to 
Include  tissue  from  Alzheimer's  disease  pa- 
tients and  from  age-matched  controls;  peri- 
odically review  to  ensure  an  adequate 
number  of  such  facilities. 

E>evelop  animal  models  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease with  more  precise  neuropatbologlc  and 
biochemical  correlates. 

ZNoffnosis 
Develop  international  standardiaed  diag- 
nostic research  criteria 

Develop  biological  and/or  behavioral 
markers  for  the  early  detection  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease. 

Undertake  longitudinal  studies  in  order  to 
document  in  a  systematic  fashion  the  pro- 
gression of  the  disease. 

Examine  cases  of  serious  discrepancy  be- 
tween degree  of  cognitive  deficit  and  extent 
of  brain  Impairment. 

Clinical  Courte 
Develop  longitudinal   assessment   instru- 
menU  capable  of  reliably  measuring  beliav- 
lor&l  and  blologieal  change  over  multiple 
points  in  time. 

Investigate  faotors  Uiat  hasten  or  delay 
the  progression  of  symptomatology. 

■JTMntiM  individual  differences  and  varia- 
bility in  severity,  rate  of  deterioration,  dura- 
tion of  illness  a|ul  capacity  for  self -care. 
Treatment 
Develop  new  treatment  agents  for  the  cog- 
nitive and  other  impairments  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

Establish  more  sensitive  measures  of  cog- 
nitive, affective,  somatic,  and  other  dunges 
for  use  in  drug  outcome  studies. 

Evaluate  the  influence  of  the  environment 
on  Alzheimer's  disease  patients  and  collect 
information  regarding  the  range  of  behav- 
ioral plasticity  in  patienU  at  different 
stages  of  the  disease. 

Evidemioloin 
Develop   standardised   diagnoeUc   assess- 
ment for  Alzheimer's  disease  that  are  suita- 
ble for  use  in  field  studies. 

Determine  age-specific  incidence  and  prev- 
alence rates  of  Alzheimer's  disease  in  di- 
verse populations  and  study  the  course  of 
illness. 

Assess  a  variety  of  possible  risk  factors 
that  may  be  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

II.  PXOVISDtO  PAH  AND  SQUITABLS  OONSIOm- 

ATiOR  avDn  psDxiiAi.  disabujtt  ntooxAifs 
The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
naUonal  responslbUity  for  the  administra- 
tion of  both  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Program  cntle  11)  and  the  new  Supplemen- 


tal Security  Income  Program,  or  SSI  (Title 
XVT).  Title  n  provides  coverage  for  cash 
benefits  to  those  disabled  woricers.  and  their 
dependoits.  who  have  contributed  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  Uirough  the  PICA 
tax  on  their  earnings  These  indlvidtials 
liave  an  earned  right  to  disability  insurance 
benefits.  Title  XVI  provides  for  a  mlnimnm 
income  level  for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  who  qualify  because  of  financial 
need  rather  than  an  earned  right. 

Under  both  programs,  the  definition  of 
disability  is  the  same— "an  inability  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  by 
reason  of  a  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  Impairment  which  can  be  expect- 
ed to  result  in  death  or  has  lasted  or  can  be 
expected  to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of 
not  leas  than  12  months."  The  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  dis- 
abled as  defined  by  law  Is  made  by  a  special 
disability  determiiuition  unit  in  each  state. 
Current  policy  i*  vague 
The  statutes  authorizing  disability  t>ene- 
fits  do  not  preclude  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals suffering  fitmi  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. However,  the  guidelines  used  by  claims 
exsminers  to  determine  eligibility  are  some- 
what vague  when  it  comes  to  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  disorders. 

One  very  typical  example  of  the  problem 
involves  a  58  year  old  woman  who  was  diag- 
nosed with  Alzheimer's  disease  in  1980.  liMt 
year,  she  was  denied  disability  benefits  even 
though  the  Social  Security  Administration 
noted  that  she  has  ".  .  .  some  difficulty  in 
concentrating  sikI  remembering  and  an  in- 
ability to  travel  by  yourself." 

The  disease  is  not  listed  among  those 
brain  disorders  specifically  identified  in  the 
guidellnea  At  the  present  time  a  determina- 
tion of  disability  due  to  Alzheimer's  disease 
must  be  made  under  the  "mental  disorders" 
category.  Unfortunately,  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria under  tills  category  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  cases  involving  Alzheimer's  diseaae. 
Furthermore,  In  some  areas  state  laws  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  certain  specific  diagnostic 
tools  needed  to  demonstrate  deterioration  in 
intellectual  ftmctloning. 

The  vagueness  In  regulations  and  guide- 
lines has  led  to  wide  variations  from  state  to 
state  and  an  uneven  policy  towards  Individ- 
uals who  have  a  rightful  claim  to  benefita 
In  some  sUtes  rulings  have  made  it  possible 
to  determine  most  Alabeimer's  patients  are 
disabled,  while  in  others,  extremely  strict 
rulings  have  made  It  almost  impossible  to 
find  an  Alzheimer's  patient  to  be  "signifi- 
cantly impaired." 

Among  other  tilings,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  serious  and  debilitating  nature  of 
Alzheimer's  disease— information  that  is  so 
readily  available  to  sdentisU  and  many  phy- 
sicians— is  not  being  communicated  to  those 
who  must  make  the  critical,  day-to-day  eligi- 
bility determinations. 

Recommcndationi 
1.  The  federal  regulaUons  and  guidelines 
used  In  evaluating  disability  claims  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
individuals  <<tfgw«Mii<  u  having  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

a.  A  mechanism  should  be  established 
whereby  the  most  current  scientific  infor- 
mation available  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health  is  communicated  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  administering  disability  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Federal  agencies,  working  together  with 
medical  and  scientific  community,  should 
devise  specific  assessment  tools  that  could 
be  uniformly  used  by  examining  physicians. 


m.  MKcrnM  lono-tboi  caxz 
Long-term  care  is  a  growing  national  con- 
cern. Tet.  by  and  large,  national  public 
policy  overlooks  the  most  tiiissliig  needs  of 
this  segment  of  the  population,  Inrludtng 
those  individuals  suffering  from  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

The  catastroptilc  costs  of  long-term  care 
for  Alzheimer's  patients  often  are  borne 
almost  entirely  by  their  families,  since  nei- 
ther Medicare  nor  most  private  insurance 
plans  provide  coverage.  Medicaid  offers 
some  assistance  for  nursing  home  costs,  but 
only  after  families  liavc  spent  down  to  pov- 
erty In  order  to  qualify. 

While  the  population  of  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients is  not  exclusively  aged  (more  than 
00.000  victims  are  in  their  forUes  and  fif- 
ties), the  vast  majority  are  over  age  65  and 
in  serious  need  of  assistance,  including: 
Arotmd-the-dock  supervision;  medical  as- 
slstsnoe:  personal  care  (eating,  bathing, 
dressing,  tOeting);  mobility  assistance: 
household  assistance  (metal  preparation, 
houselieeping). 

While  most  families  are  likely  to  encoun- 
ter difflctdtles  coping  with  long-term  medi- 
cal care  costs,  those  difficulties  are  far  more 
pronounced  for  the  elderly.  Most  frequent- 
ly, the  long-term  care  needs  of  an  Alsbei- 
mtx'*  victim  arise  at  a  time  when  the  fami- 
ly's economic  snd  social  resources  are  dwin- 
dling—oftentimes after  savings,  other 
assets,  and  pensions  are  nearly  exhausted. 
Of  course,  the  problems  sre  particularly  se- 
rious for  the  large  Duml)er  of  victims  who 
have  no  family  or  friends  to  care  for  them. 
ComiKnmdlng  the  problem  for  families  is 
the  fact  that  what  little  assistance  U  avafl- 
able  is  biased  toward  Institutionalized  care. 
The  fact  is  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Als- 
lieimer's  victims  with  families  are  cared  for 
in  the  home;  only  when  the  disease  is  in  its 
final  stages  are  families  likely  to  turn  to 
nursing  homes  for  help.  Even  then,  families 
of  Alzheimer's  victims  are  likely  to  encoun- 
ter problems  with  access,  ss  many  nursing 
homes  prefer  short^stay.  Medicare  or  pri- 
vately insured  patients. 

Finally,  the  needs  of  families  are  virtually 
ignored  by  our  system  of  social  protections. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  needs  of  the 
qwuse  who  Is  caring  for  an  Alzheimer's 
victim,  inrluding  home  health  care,  adult 
day  care,  and  periodic  respite  care  to  help 
fortify  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  care 
giver. 

Given  this  myriad  of  prol>lema  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  an  Integrated  long-term 
continuum  of  care  be  provided  for  victims  of 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Toward  this  end,  the 
following  actions  are  recommended. 
RecommendationM 

1.  Medicare  coverage  should  be  extended 
to  cover  the  costs  associated  with  caring  (at 
home  or  in  a  nursing  home)  for  victims  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
research  studies  and  demonstrations  to  ex- 
plore alternative  health  care  delivery  for 
Alzheimer's  vlctima 

8.  Victims,  families,  and  care  givers  should 
be  afforded  a  full  range  of  home  care  serv- 
ices, including  adult  day  care,  respite  care, 
homemaker,  and  nutrition  services.  (See 
also  Section  IV.  Provision  of  Respite  Care 
Services.) 

4.  Runilies  and  care  givers  should  be  per- 
mitted a  tax  deduction  or  refundable  tax 
credit  for  the  special  added  costs  associated 
with  caring  for  an  Alzheimer's  victim  at 
home.  (See  also  Section  V,  Incentives  for 
Home  Care.) 
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beUere  unf  Air, 
TteUma  of  the 
teeiU- 


WhOe  BMMt  AMiniinw'i  hunlUea  prefer  to 
care  for  ttMlr  loved  one  tn  tte  home,  wrenl 
■todlea  ■  hav«  repoctod  on  the  leiiliiiiiiie  ex- 
petteuted  by  tbe  eu«  tliai.  naniely,  eoio- 
of  treedan.  iKihitlop.  m- 
QiTen  tlie  d^ 


■  fMnlly  care  tlmi»  are  In 
ate  need  of  noae  relief.  If  onlr  a  «*mm^  to 
get  awajr  for  a  few  boon. 

»*T""'""l  to  tlie  needi  of  the  AMief- 
mer'B  famWtefc  riamiM  I 
letklattan  wtaleh  bedna  to  addrea  the 
of  nippart  wrrksea.  Spedfleaay,  (a)  the  IMS 
L«t>or-Health  and  Whim*  Oeiikjea  Ajifvo- 
priatiooB  blD  Inatraeta  the  Aiteiiitatntlon 
on  Actnc  to  woric  with  the  AtefaetaMr^  Dia- 
eaae  and  Related  Dtaonlefs  ftMnrlatliai 
(AIMIDA)  and  other  iroapa  in  meettaw  local 
needs  for  remtte  care  aervleea,  aa  wdl  aa  de- 
*dop  a  nationwide  effort  for  provldiiw  rea- 
pite:  and  (b)  the  OMer  Amertcan  Act 
Amendmenta  of  1M4  aeta  a^de  fondtnc  to 
aupport  local  model  projeeta  to  provide  Ate- 
h*hnM  'M  dlaeaae  famOiee  with  a  raiwe  of 
tupport  aerTtoa.  imJiMlIm  rwaplH  care,  day 
care,  and  tn-home  health 


baa  reaulted  in  uneven, 
of 
are  aAnlttod  to  VA 
tlea.  while  othera  are  danled 
f errad  to  other  state  or  private  acendea.  In 
Mxae  tnaianwa.  vetarana  are  beinf  f oread  to 
leave  TA  fiicflltlea  or  are  be<i«  "ootHSlaeed", 
thereby  dlaiuiitlnc  their 
even  tiealur  atraln  on  the  tkmlly. 
The  wnNiiii  threatcna  to 

i  as  tar  aiwlui'  numben  of  vet- 
the    volneiable 
CAt  preaent  there  are  SJ 

«  and  over  bir  ISM.  that  aic- 
at  the  popnIatliMi  win  grow  to  over  8 


ahonld 


with 
governing 


the  care  and 


RfrnmwtfmtlHUam 

1.  That  the  Atbnlnlatratloo 
launch  a  nationwide  effort  to  meet  the  rea- 
pite  care  neette  of  Akhdmcr^  f—wm—  snd 
that  the  Alahrtrnw^  TTisiissi  and  Related 
Oiaarden  Assnriation  be  invited  to  paitld- 
pate  in  thia  effort. 

1.  That  the  Aiknlnlatratlan  on  Agtw.  tai 
flacal  year  IMi.  begta  to  carry  oat  the  man- 
date of  the  1M«  ftiiMiiMbw  ills  by  fundiiw 
local  modti  projeeta  for  reapMe  care,  day 
care,  and  tn-boase  i 


1.  The 
tnaUtote   a   fair 
poUey  toward 

OiililallHes 
of 


1  Local  VA  megcal  faeflitlea  ahonld  pro- 
vide  Asnelmer'a  disease  screcnlnd 
inc.  and  twtinmt  progranw  for 
their  famiWaa,  and  care  glvera. 

S.  Renngiiiali^  that  Alahetmer's 
eanatiike  peracna  at  a  younaer  age.  theeU- 
gnriUty  lequliementa  for  veterans  '**«g~— r* 
with  Ataheimer^  disease  shoold  be  lowered 
to  ace  M. 

4.  Modd  and/or  innovative  prograina.  e.g. 
adnlt  day  health  care,  ahould  take  into  ae- 
eoont  the  needs  of  a  growing  number  of  vet- 
wtth  AMirimer^  (Hataat  and  related 


The  finanrial  taardsfalpa  of  a  fkmOy  wlio 
haa  been  touched  by  Alihrtmrr^  ijaraiti  Is 
staggering.  Aroand-the  clock  care  of  an  Ala- 
hetmer's victim  can  oast  a  family  over 
tM.OM  per  year.  Many  famJHiw  virtually  de- 
[dete  their  Ufe  aavinci.  and  eventoaOy 
beooeae  dependent  upcn  government  pro- 
grams for  financial  asristanoe. 

The  AMirtiiH  '■  Oiaeaae  and  Related  Dto- 
arders  Assodatkm  beUevea  that  a  "-»1i"iil 
poUcy  should  be  foranlated  wlilcfa  eneoor- 
agea  famlUea  to  care  for  their  loved  onea  af- 
flicted with  Ateheimer^  dMsean  in  the 
home.  We  find  this  to  be  the  health  care 
tMcfeicm*  of  a  majority  of  oar  famlUea. 
Moreover,  such  an  approach  (tffers  a  moat 
effective  way  to  reduce  health  care  costs  at 
the  pabUc  leveL  (Aeeording  to  a  19M  analy- 
sis by  the  Educatian  and  Public  Wdf  are  Di- 
vtaton  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  expendi- 
tures for  nurstnc  home  costs  are  expected  to 
grow  from  $37  J  billion  in  1M2  to  a  level  of 
$«T.l  bOlkn  by  1990.) 

That  families  be  allowed  a  tax  dednetian 
or  refimdable  tax  credit  for  expensea.  other 
than   medical   eipenaea.   Incurred   for  the 
caring  of  Almheimer's  victims  tn  the  home. 
VL  asxASuamwa  a  ooaaumR  roucr 

TOWABBVBBUMS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  (VA)  cur- 
rently has  no  consistent  paUcy  with  respect 
to  veCerana  with  Alaheimer's  i1is>as>    Tlite 


6.  Suppust  should  be  expanded  for  the 
VA's  net  wet  k  of  Geriatric  Research.  Cdoca- 
tlon.  and  CUnkal  Centers  IQtaco  pro- 
gram. Priority  emphaalB  should  be  placed  on 
actlvitleB  Involving  ami»«i..>i-.  dtaease  and 
rrtated  disorden. 

Vn.  MIKIUM  nAIWnW  IRBIS 

Cntredtly.  very  little  tralnhw  from  either 
a  reaeard>  or  a  clinical  penpecttve  U 
exctuslvdy  on  AbUielmer's 


Despite  Increaaed  awareness  of  the  extent 
udbardai  of  dfmentla  in  the  ehMy  and 
deaptte  very  promising  procreas  in  reaeaieh 
in  reeent  years,  eonaiderable  growth  is 
needed  in  ptograma  derigned  to  train  tnvea- 
tigatota  and  academic  leaders  tai  thla  HeldL  A 
ortage  of  penona  trained  and 
to  reaeareh  and  *— '•*'*"g  in  aU 
of  dementia  la  wdl  docomanted.  and 
there  are  too  few  aeCtlngB  In  the  iMtkn  with 
sufficiently  qualified  faculty  to  train  the 
needed  inveattgators. 

Reeommendatiotu 

1.  Provide  sopport  for  career  development 
for  faealty/tanestlgators  capable  of  proceed- 
ing more  independently  tn  edocatlon  and  re- 
search rdevant  to  Alaheimer's  iHsnasn 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  National  Re- 
search Servloea  Awards  in  the  field  of  neu- 
marienre.  In  particular  thoae  focuaed  on 
Alaheimer's 


•Ardibaid.  IStS.  tsei: 
•Bd  OonMdb.  ISTt;  aSBfani  Itn. 


IMl: 


CHnieal  TniMino 

A  growing  understanding  of  improved 
treatment,  care,  and  management  of  Alahei- 
mer's diseaae  requhea  a  reevaluatlon  of  din- 
leal  training  needs  and  opportunities. 

The  specific  areas  requiring  attention  are: 
Development  of  a  training  corrleulum  spe- 
cifically targeted  to  treating  person  with 
Alsheimer's  illsfasf  and  to  providing  consul- 
tation to  other  serrtoe  provldefs  working 
with  Alsheimer's  disesae  patients. 

Attention  to  Alsheimer's  lilsriasc  in  the 
basic  training  of  clinical  care  providers  po- 


tentially involved  in  the  treatment  of  theae 
patlentt  (e.g..  phyaidana.  psychologists, 
nurses,  sodal  workers,  etc.) 

Continuing  education  for  thoae  ri«nii»iii« 
already  In  the  field. 

Training  focused  on  apedal  population 
needa.  such  aa  the  poor  and  mlnarittaa  with 
Alaheimer's  ( 


There  axiats  a  fundamental  need  for  edu- 
cation and  underatandtaw  at  aO  levela-trom 
the  fsmiWaa  and  phyddana  to  government 
life  Inanrannf  nompanlw.  and  ad- 
of  penaion  beneftt  funds.  Only 
thraogh  grsatar  awariwies  can  we  hope  to 
change  public  attttudss  toward  Alsheimer's 
and  other  diasasss  of  the  mind. 

AseoBHMitdatfow 

1.  The  federal  government  ahould  eonttn- 
ue  to  rtasignaie  the  month  of  November  as 
National    Alshefanefs    Tlsrusii    As 


2.  The  Alaheimer's  Disease  and  Rdated 
Dtaordsra  Assndatlon  (ADRDA)  wiU  spon- 
sor adnratlwial  fonma  and  iHasniiiliiali  in- 
foraatlan  for  both  lay  and  profeadonal 
people  regarding  the  dJaaaaa. 

I.  Thraugboat  the  year.  ADRDA  Ml  oon- 
thme  to  adviae  goveramcnt  agiiis  he  of  the 
needs  of  those  mtnirtmA  with  the  i 
wdl  sa  support  research  aimed  at 
the  canae  and  cure  for  Alaheimer's 

4.  The  AiniDA  win  eonthnie  to  work  with 
other  national  organisBtlona  where  there  la 
a  shared  eanoem  for  Ataheimer's  victims 
and  their  famflVe  g 


THE  20TH  ANNIVKR8ARY  OP 
WINS  RADIO 

•  Mr.  D'AliATO.  Mr.  PfMldent.  it 
«u  ao  yemrg  ago.  April  10,  1966,  that 
1010  WINS  radio  became  an  all-newi 
gtatlon  in  New  York  City,  the  fii«t  one 
to  wicceaafully  do  so  in  the  Nation.  As 
a  gtatlon  emovlnc  from  a  too  forties 
rock  and  roll  background,  aome  consid- 
ered this  to  be  a  dubious  endeavor 
indeed.  However,  on  November  9  and 
10,  196S,  when  thetofamous  blackout 
of  1966  occurred.  WINS  made  its  mark 
on  the  trlstate  area  by  iirovldint  infor- 
mation that  comforted  many  people 
throu^out  that  darkened  period— 
1010  radio's  hallmark  efforts  in  1066 
solidified  its  position  in  broadcast 
journalism  for  two  decades  to  come. 
For  its  innovatlTe  leadership  in  this 
fteld.Irlse  in  recocnition  of  the  exam- 
ple WINS  has  displayed  snd  In  recoc- 
nition of  the  many  other  stations  who 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  all-news 
broadcasters. 

What  makes  WINS'  broadcasts  so 
significant  is  the  contribution  they 
make  to  the  journalistic  tradition.  As 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we 
depend  heavily  on  our  ever-present 
news  network.  Without  this  Informa- 
ti<m  we  would  be  unable  to  have  an  in- 
formed electorate  that  is  the  foimda- 
tion  of  our  democracy:  we  would  face 
the  risk  to  freedom  that  occurs  in  na- 
tions where  secrecy  is  the  rule  and 
journalism  is  just  another  word  for 
propaganda. 
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AioaaA  tbe  dock 
klea  that  bM  aome  of 


ttaeUvosaMl 
of  their  town. 
As  a         _^^_ 

I  pglde  in 
'UMBlntteaBTlBeaf 
An  of  OB  aic  aware  of  how  tHgtrtfiring 
a  fbe  ki  onelB  bone  can  be.  Ttaonta  to 
the  beraie  cffasta  of 

to  foiiwid  at  any  boor  of  the 
dky  or  nigbt.  tbe  i  leiilmli  oT  Sooth 

<^Mi*  n.—Ai.  '*"*"*■  job  oa  iciM-aing  loe 

to  omSbbS-  ttcMlblgtagy  of  tbe  rale  of 

iiw  tiieae  votanteen  Ite  tbeir  eonnaev  to  ftwdgn  palter.  I 

loyatty 
Mr.  riialiliiiit.  I  tbank  you  tor  alkiw- 
iiw   me   this   opportantty   to 

;  taidMihiBliirtio  BHke  It  k ^- . 

f or  w  to  funetten  aaMy  and -*»»^  mb.  wno  is  oaie  of 

fear  tai  our  dally  llf<m«  —- ^  of  theee  dttfteoltl-nBa.  B  «. 

caKfnl  eooMeiatfan  hg  tbe 

CONORBEB:  BBSBmAL  OfCaUDI-  oimm^m.  by  potteymakccB  bi  tte 

ENT    IN    A    SOUND    FQUiaN  ntnMxatten.   and   by   aO 

POUCT  Americans.  I  ataweicly  bope  tbat  It 

•  Mr.  NDNN.  Mr.  PiasMent.  our  dia-  leads  to  a  _ 

tJngpirii**!  eoileaciie  flan  Aikanaaa.  eana.  I  rineerdy  hope  that  It  leads  to  a 

baa  wfttten  an  ex-    greater  degree  of — ^ 

ceDent  artlde  vtakA  appean  in  tte  tte  Frertdent  and  tte  Ooncreag  tai  tte    tbe 

wtaiter/vrtaw  19as  edttlan  of  tte  Sals  fidds  of  fordgn  and  defdoae  policy. 

Review,  voliime  8.  number  1.  pubUated  It  lg  a  great  pltMiirn  to  aak  that  tte 

by  John  HopUiH  Univctilty.  text  of  Oenator  BuMfiM'  aitlde  be  tai- 

Tte  artide  te  entitled:  "Oongreaa:  aefted  In  tte  Raoon  at  this  potait. 

risii  iitisl  Ingredtant  in  a  Sound  For-  Hie  artkie  foDowK 
eign  Ptdlcy."  lliat  is  a  prapoaitlon 
with  irtildi  an  Members  of  this  body 
would  agree.  But  an  too  often.  Oon- 
gresB  is  not  given  a  chance  to  {day  its 
Iffoperrole. 

Congress  can  be  a  very  constmcttve  haa 

vokx  in  the  fonnulatlon  of  foreign  Btatea 


ma 

POUCT 

(ByDaleBwen) 
(Senator  Dale  Bompen  (D-Aik.)  a      _         _  „  ^ 
of  Arkanaa  from  ItTO  to  19T4  and    uw^m 
In  tbe  united 


19T4.  He  Is  a  menJMr  of    a 

^U^.Thimji^  had  the  opportunity  »^tS'?S!l!*ISLS!*^S5S'SI''S^22J 

S^tfcdpattag  in  an  excellent  exam-  ^SL^LS^^^SLISS S^^S^ 

pie  of  congressional  executive  cooperar  p,^^^  tauea.) 

tlon  in  foreign  policy.  I  am  speaking.       in  the  laat  two  years  there  has  been  re-    ^.| 

of    course,    of    the    Senate    observer  newed skirmishing  tn  the  kng-runntng  pfan-    ^Bknci 

RTOUP  to  the  Geneva  arms  control  ne-  osophlcal  war  over  the  proper  role  of  Con-    UMtw  Ooe  _ 

JoUations.  gieas  in  the  making  of  U A  foreign  pobcy.  a    fc.  i-o.  Briaf  iBBioBa  OJpdrted  is 
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Duittcr.  InddenUUy,  the  president  has  not 
been  u  suocewful  In  swmjrtng  public  opinion 
on  hla  Centr&l  American  policies. 

Contrary  to  the  crltldazn  of  those  who  be- 
lieve thst  Congress  too  often  stsads  In  the 
way  of  in  effective  foreicn  policy,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  Congress  have  an  es- 
sential role  In  a  suooeasful  U^  foreign 
policy.  The  flindamental  problem  in  the 
VA.  foreign  policy  process  is  that  flawed 
policies  are  allowed  to  continue.  Attacks  on 
congressional  "Interference"  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  such  "interference"  is  usually 
symptomatic  of  a  deeper  defeat  in  the  poli- 
cies themselves,  and  is  not  In  Itself  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  fact,  the  record  shows  that  Congress  is 
usually  slow  to  act.  If  It  acta  at  aU.  in  re- 
stricting presidential  flexibility  In  foreign 
policy.  A  large  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
Congress  has  not  adequately  exercised  the 
powers  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution  until 
fairly  recently,  and  now  the  executive 
branch  is  understandably  uncomfortable 
with  this  change  in  the  status  quo.  A  strong 
foreign  policy  process  should  combine  sotmd 
IMllcies  with  the  flexibility  to  adjust  them. 
based  on  feedback  from  Congress,  our  allies. 
and  the  executive  branch  itself. 

What  is  Congress's  constitutional  role  In 
foreign  policy?  Under  the  Constitution, 
CongTess  can  influence  UJS.  foreign  policy 
In  four  major  ways:  its  appropriation  powers 
(the  "power  of  the  purae "):  its  ability  to 
pass  laws  governing  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment employees  and  the  public  at  large;  its 
war-mak^  powers;  and  its  treaty-ratifica- 
tion powers,  most  of  which  is  stated  In  Arti- 
cle I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution.  By  con- 
trast, the  powers  of  the  executive  branch 
are  more  briefly  sUted  In  Article  n:  the 
"executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  presi- 
dent." The  president  is  admonished  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed" 
and.  of  course,  is  designated  "commander  tn 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
SUtes."  While  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion do  not  draw  a  sharply  defined  line  be- 
tween the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent, they  certainly  demonstrate  that  Con- 
gress should  play  a  significant  role  In  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  where  military  mat- 
ters are  concerned. 

During  the  past  few  decades  an  unfortu- 
nate but  natural  tendency  has  been  for  the 
executive  branch  to  Interpret  the  presi- 
dent's role  as  commander  In  chief  as  a  kind 
of  constitutional  blank  check.  Accordingly, 
the  Constitution  is  seen  as  empowering  the 
president  to  be  the  chief  military  officer  re- 
sponsible for  determining  not  only  the  use 
of  UJS.  forces  in  the  course  of  a  conflict,  but 
also  whether  such  forces  are  to  be  used  at 
all.  The  role  of  Congress  is  to  acquiesce  In 
whatever  action  the  president  takes. 

Authoritative  sources  sharply  dispute  this 
thesis  and  underscore  the  major  role  that 
the  Pounding  fathers  Intended  for  Con- 
gress to  play  in  the  war  powers  Issue.  In 
1788  Alexander  Hamilton  clarified  the  presi- 
dent's role  as  commander  in  chief  as: 

nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Oreat  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  baval  forces,  as  first 
Oeneral  and  Admiral  of  the  confederacy; 
while  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to 
the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raiting  and 
reguiating  of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which  by 


the  Constitution  under  consideration  would 
appertain  to  the  Legislature.^ 

The  Idea  that  the  role  of  commander  In 
chief  is  not  as  powerful  as  today's  executive 
branch  goes  back  at  least  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  Revolution.  When  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  designated  George  Wash- 
ington aa  commander  in  cliief  of  American 
forces  in  177S,  he  was  told: 
Tou  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  every 
respect  by  the  rules  and  dladpllne  of  war  (as 
herewith  given  you)  and  punctually  to  ob- 
serve and  follow  such  orders  and  directions 
from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive  from 
this  or  a  future  congress  of  these  United 
Colonies,  or  a  committee  of  congren.  for 
that  purpose  appointed.* 

Thus,  the  commander  tn  chief  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  Continental  Congress,  an  in- 
terpretation that  Influenced  Hamilton  and 
other  Pounding  Fathers. 

Thomas  Jef f erscHi  also  sffoke  clearly  about 
the  leading  role  played  by  Congress  In  com- 
mitting U.S.  forces  to  combat  situations: 
We  have  already  given  .  .  .  one  effecttial 
check  to  the  dog  of  war  by  transferring  the 
power  of  letting  him  loose  from  the  Execu- 
tive to  the  Legislative  body,  from  those  who 
are  to  q>end  to  those  who  are  to  pay.* 

Further  evidence  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers Intended  Congress  to  have  the  final 
say  in  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  had 
at  first  given  Congress  the  power  to  "make" 
war,  but  then  changed  the  wording  to  "de- 
clare" war.  According  to  James  Madison,  he 
and  E3bridge  Oerry  moved  to  make  this 
change  only  to  provide  for  a  very  special  cir- 
cumstance: "leaving  to  the  Executive  the 
power  to  repel  sudden  attacks. "  ^ 

Why  did  the  Pounding  Fathers  have  this 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  question  of  war 
away  from  the  presldencjr?  Their  keen  sense 
of  history,  especially  of  the  wars  tliat  had 
plagued  Europe  for  centuries,  has  much  to 
do  with  it,  as  James  Madison  alludes  to  in  a 
letter  to  Jefferson: 

The  Constitution  supposes  what  the  History 
of  all  Oovermnents  demonstrates,  that  the 
Executive  is  the  branch  of  power  most  Inter- 
ested in  war.  and  most  prone  to  it.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly with  studied  care  vested  the  ques- 
tion of  war  In  the  Legislative  [branch].  .  .  .* 
Some  have  argued  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine provided  a  precedent  for  the  use  of 
U.B  forces  by  a  president  without  congres- 
sional approval.  President  Monroe,  through 
his  Secretary  of  the  State  John  Quincy 
Adams,  responded  in  1834  to  an  inquiry 
from  Colombia  about  possible  military 
moves  under  the  Monroe  EXoctrlne  by  saving 
"that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  ques- 
Uon  belongs  to  the  Legislative  Department 
of  government,"  • 


<  Jacob  P.  Cooks,  ed..  The  rederaiitt.  No.  flS.  Alez- 
koder  Hamilton  (Cleveland:  World  Publlahlns  Cto.. 
IMl),  MS. 

'P>Mic  Intemt  Report,  journal  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Sdentlata  (September  19S4):  S. 

•  Cited  In  Jacob  K.  JarlU.  The  War  Powers  Rc»^ 
olution  and  The  Conatltutlon:  A  Special  Introduc- 
tkm. "  from  The  Pretiienft  War  Fcnoen,  Demetrio* 
Caraley.  ed.  (New  York.  The  Academy  of  PoUUcal 
Science.  1M4).  3. 

'  Oerald  Ounther.  CoMf  and  MaUrlaU  on  Consti- 
tutionai  Law.  tenth  ad.,  (Mlneola,  N.Y.:  The  Pduh- 
daUon  Pnaa.  1980).  418. 

■Letter  from  James  Madlaon  to  Thomaa  Jeffer- 
■on.  2  AprU  1798.  dted  m  PyMte  Intemt  Report,  op. 
dt..  4. 

>  Cited  by  Senator  Robert  Byrd,  In  OongrtuiontU 
Reeont,  14  September  1»83.  S12171. 


Thus,  by  the  power  of  the  purse  and  con- 
stitutional wording  and  Intent,  Congress  has 
substantial  authority  In  committing  n,S. 
forces  to  oonfUct  and  In  the  foreign  policy 
process  more  generally.  In  the  last  few  dec- 
ades presidents  have  overstepped  their  au- 
thority and  have  actually  usurped  some  of 
Congress's  eoBStltutionally  prescribed 
powers.  Recently,  congreastooal  moves  to  re- 
claim some  of  the  powers  It  had  let  slip 
away  over  the  years,  especially  In  the  area 
of  war  powers,  are  long  overdue. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  presi- 
dent used  U.S.  troops  without  congressional 
authority  to  suppress  piracy,  prevent  slave 
trade  by  American  ships,  pursue  criminals 
across  frontiers,  and  protect  American  lives 
and  property  in  backward  areas  or  regions 
where  government  control  had  broken 
down.  This  kind  of  limited  use  of  force  with- 
out congrwlnnil  authorization,  but  also 
without  Inltlattoo  of  hostilities  against  for- 
eign governments,  was  an  accepted  practice 
and  was  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Although  few  presidents— Polk.  Ormnt, 
and  McKlnley— Interpreted  their  powers 
broadly,  others.  Including  Prestdents  Bu- 
chanan and  Cleveland,  were  scrupulously 
deferential  to  the  war  power  of  Congress.  In 
the  twentieth  century,  the  use  of  trxMps 
against  sovereign  nations  without  omgres- 
slonal  authorisation  became  common  prac- 
tice. Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Robert 
Taft,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  used  their 
powers  to  engage  In  military  action  agaiiMt 
sovereign  states,  thereby  expanding  the 
scope  of  executive  power  over  the  use  of 
armed  forces.  The  Congress  of  that  era  did 
not  oppose  these  unconstitutional  acts.  In 
1941  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  com- 
mitted American  forces  to  the  defense  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland  and  authorised 
American  naval  vessels  to  escort  convoys  to 
Iceland  provided  that  at  least  one  ship  In 
each  convoy  flew  the  American  or  Icelandic 
flag.  By  the  time  Germany  and  Italy  de- 
clared war— In  the  wake  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor— President  Roose- 
velt had  already  committed  the  United 
States  to  an  undeclared  naval  war  in  the  At- 
lantic." 

This  trend  continued  and  developed 
during  the  Truman,  Elsenhower.  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  administrations.  It  became 
widely  believed  that  the  president,  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  commander  in  chief,  had  the  au- 
thority to  use  the  armed  forces  In  any  way 
deemed  necessary.  In  1960  President 
Truman  committed  forces  to  Korea  without 
congressional  authorization  and  made  no 
public  explanation  of  his  use  of  the  war 
power.  A  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
however,  asserted  that  there  existed  a  tradi- 
tional power  of  the  president  to  sue  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  without 
consulting  (Congress,"  a  right  that  had 
never  been  claimed  by  previous  presidents, 
but  whose  explanation  would  be  heard 
again  In  later  administrations. 

In  the  case  of  the  1954  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion, President  Elsenhower  asked  for  au- 
thorization rather  than  mere  approval  of 
support.  Under  the  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  the  president  was  "authorized  to 
employ  the  armed  forces."  Later  resolutions 
Involving  the  use  of  armed  force  abandoned 
the  authorization  principle.  The  Middle 
East  Resolution  of  1957.  the  Cuba  Resolu- 
tion of  1962.  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion of  1984  dropped  the  concept  of  congres- 


sional authorization  and  used  terminology 
that  seemed  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
president  already  had  the  power  to  use 
armed  forces  In  the  ways  proposed." 

The  war-powers  role  of  Congress  probably 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  when  (ingress  abdi- 
cated its  constitutional  responsibility  re- 
garding the  commitment  of  troops  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was,  tn 
essence,  a  blank  check  with  which  Congress 
ceded  Its  responsibilities  to  an  extraordinar- 
ily popular  president  (at  that  time),  who.  In 
the  summer  of  1964,  was  pledging  to  keep 
n.8.  troops  out  of  the  localized  conflict.  ' 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
couched  in  very  broad  terms.  It  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  authorize  the  action  of  the 
president,  stating  instead:  "Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  commander  in  chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack."  It  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force." 
The  resolution  was  to  expire  only  "when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably 
assured." 

In  1973,  after  the  Vietnam  ceasefire  had 
been  negotiated,  the  Case^diuicli  amend- 
ment stated  that  no  appropriations,  past  or 
future,  could  be  used  to  finance  the  involve- 
ment of  American  forces  tn  Indochina 
"unless  spectfically  authorized"  by  Con- 
gress. The  Case-Church  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  In  June  1983.  In  the 
same  month.  Congress  took  final  action  on 
an  amendment  cutting  off  all  funds  for 
American  combat  activities  in  Cambodia 
and  L«os,  in  response  to  ongoing  American 
bombing  in  Cambodia.  President  Nixon 
vetoed  that  provision  but  signed  a  oompro- 
mJse  on  July  1,  1973,  with  a  fund-cutoff  pro- 
vision dated  August  15.  Later  President 
Nixon  agreed  to  seek  congressional  authori- 
zation for  any  military  action  in  Indochina. 
A  lasting  outcome  of  Vietnam— and  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  followed  so  closely 
on  its  heels— was  the  drastic  loss  of  trust  In 
the  executive  branch  by  both  Congress  and 
the  public  at  large.  Trust,  like  Integrity,  is 
easily  lost  and  only  slowly  regained.  Even 
today  that  trust  has  not  been  restored.  As  a 
result,  nine  years  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin- 
years  in  which  the  country  endured  the 
trauma  of  costly  and  ultimately  unsuccess- 
ful conflict— Congress  in  1973  passed  the 
War  Powers  Act,  after  it  overrode  President 
Nixon's  predictable  veto. 

In  rediscovering  the  wisdom  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  no  president  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  power  to  decide  when  to  go 
to  war.  Congress  sought  through  this  legis- 
lation to  circumscribe  the  president's  au- 
thority to  use  UJS.  forces  abroad  without 
congressional  authorization.  However,  In 
the  same  spirit  that  moved  Madison  and 
Gerry  to  change  the  phrase  "make  war"  to 
"declare  war"  in  the  Constitution,  Congress 
provided  sufficient  flexibility  to  deal  with 
emergencies  and  other  situations  where 
quick  response  is  necessary. 

Briefly,  the  War  Powers  Act  requires  the 
president  to  consult  whenever  possible  with 
Congress  before  sending  U.S.  forces  Into 
hostile  situations,  and  to  continue  consulta- 
tion for  as  long  as  the  forces  remain.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  Is  the  requirement  that 
the  president  notify  Congress  within  forty- 
eight  hours  whenever  U.S.  troops  enter  a 
combat  zone  or  face  imminent  hostilities. 


The  tnx>ps  must  be  withdrawn  within  sixty 
days  unless  Congress  authorizes  their  con- 
tinued presence  tn  the  area.  The  sixty  days 
can  be  extended  for  thirty  more  days  by  the 
President  if  be  certifies  the  need  to  do  so. 

The  charge  tliat  the  War  Powers  Act  was 
In  effect  an  assault  on  presidential  power  Is 
to  some  extent  true,  but  It  came  only  after 
repeated  and  suooeasful  assaults  on  congres- 
sional power  by  the  executive  branch  over 
the  years.  The  assaults  gave  rise  to  what 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts,  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  called  "an  age  of  imdecdared 
war,  which  has  meant  Presidential  war."  " 

Executive-branch  opposition  to  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  and  is  understandable,  since 
it  does  restrict  presidential  prerogatives  to 
some  extent.  Yet  the  constitutional  case  for 
a  strong  legislative  role  in  the  decision  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  Is  compelling.  In  fact, 
the  real  trouble  some  critics  have  Is  pnrt>- 
ably  not  so  much  with  Congress  aa  it  is  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  enactment  of  the  War  Powers  Act  did 
not,  however,  herald  a  new  age  of  activism 
by  Congress,  yet  it  provided  an  important 
tool  for  doing  so.  It  would  be  ten  years 
before  the  Act  would  be  used  to  require  con- 
gressional authorization  for  U.8.  troops  to 
remain  abroad.  At  the  same  time.  It  did  not 
shackle  the  president's  abfllty  to  act  in 
emergencies,  as  both  the  1975  Mayaguez  in- 
cident and  the  1980  Iran  hostage  rescue  at- 
tempt demonstrate. 

The  only  major  thrust  against  executive 
power  in  foreign  policy  made  by  Congress  tn 
this  pericxl  was  Congress's  cutoff  of  funding 
for  pro-Western  guerrillas  in  Angola  in 
1975,  which  was  bitterly  critislzed  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  and  others  at  the  time.  Even 
that  show  of  backbone  by  Congress  was  due 
mostly  to  the  intense  memories  of  Vietnam 
that  were  stUl  fresh.  Congress  has  only  now 
begim  to  act  decisively  in  the  somewhat 
similar  situation  of  Nicaragua  after  several 
years  of  support  for  coveri  activities. 

The  first  real  confrontation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  over  war 
powers  occurred  over  Lebaium.  a  decade 
after  the  act  was  passed.  Even  here,  the 
issue  did  not  really  arise  until  almost  one 
year  after  U.S.  troops  had  been  Introduced 
there  without  so  much  as  a  "by  your  leave" 
to  Congress.  This  further  illustrates  that 
Congress  Is  not  usually  seeking  excuses  to 
tie  the  president'  hands.  While  many  sena- 
tors such  as  Henry  Jackson  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  objected  to  the  Introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  into  Lebanon,  Congress  acquiesced  In 
the  hope  that  the  action  would  help  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  area.  Had  the 
United  States  maintained  Its  status  as  a 
truly  neutral  third  party  In  the  conflict,  our 
forces  might  not  have  come  under  attack 
and  Congress  might  never  have  challenged 
the  president  in  this  issue.  However,  the 
Reagan  administration  adopted  a  policy  of 
training  and  supplying  the  Lebanese  Army, 
which  was  Increasingly  viewed  by  the  Mos- 
lems as  supporting  the  status  quo  of  Chris- 
tian minority  rule.  This  led  to  the  unravel- 
ing of  all  the  assumptions  on  which  our 
original  Introduction  of  troops  was  based. 
Sniping  and  sheUing  incidents  began  to 
occur  in  early  1983,  and  by  the  simimer  they 
Increased  In  Intensity,  along  with  U.S.  casu- 
alties. The  Reagan  administration's  persist- 
ence tn  pursuing  a  policy  that  clearly  ran 
major  risks  for  U.S.  security  Interests  for 
fairly  small  potential  gains  aroused  biparti- 
san opposition  In  Congress,  which  led  in 
September  1983  to  a  major  war-powers  de- 


bated. In  a  compromise  that  was  more  la 
the  nature  of  a  congressional  cave-in.  the 
administration  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  return  for  congressional  authoriza- 
tion to  permit  the  U^S.  Marines  to  remain  in 
Lebanon  for  an  additional  eighteen  months. 

The  administration  accepted  this  only 
grudgingly,"  and  even  then  complained 
over  congressional  interference.  Yet  with 
explicit  congressional  authortiatlon  for  U.S. 
troops  to  remain  in  Lebanon  for  at  least 
eighteen  months,  the  president's  hand  was 
only  strengthened.  Finally,  the  tragic  and 
entirely  avoidable  bombing  of  the  marine 
barracks,  followed  by  the  removal  of  U,8. 
trtwpe  from  the  Beirut  International  Air- 
port, brought  down  the  curtain  on  one  of 
the  clearest  failures  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  tn 
years.  Had  Congress  tied  the  president's 
hands  on  this  Issue  more  quickly  and  force- 
fully, this  debacle  ml^t  have  been  avoided. 

If  anything,  the  Lebanon  crisis  demon- 
strated that  the  War  Powers  Act  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  Tlie  sixty-  to  ninety-day  Undt 
tn  the  act  was  Intended  to  be  self -activating, 
yet  Congress  found  itself  compelled  to  es- 
tablish that  the  time  limit  bad  been  trig- 
gered not  when  troops  were  introduced,  but 
when  it  granted  an  eigtateen-month  autbori- 
vitlon  for  'U:fl.  "troops  to  renudn.  Cuugicn 
might  well  want  to  consider  nmmMng  the 
act  so  that  the  courts  can  quickly  adjudicate 
disputes  over  time  H'««>»h««.  the  presence 
of  hostilitiea,  and  other  issues." 

In  the  past  year  Congrcas  has  also  spoken 
up  more  forcefully  on  U.S.  Central  Ameri- 
can poUcy.  but  only  after  the  ezisttng  policy 
had  caused  serious  concern  about  the  poasi- 
btlity  of  direct  U.S.  combat.  Involvement.  In 
Ea  Salvador,  political  pluralism  and  continu- 
ing btpartiaan  mngrsaslonsl  pressure  on 
human  rights  helped  convict  the  murderers 
of  the  four  VA.  churctawtnnen  who  had 
been  killed  three  years  earlier.  In  addition. 
Increasing  congressional  and  public  critldnn 
of  administration  policy  for  being  oriented 
too  much  toward  military  instead  of  politi- 
cal solutions  seems  to  have  resulted  In 
policy  changes  that  encouraged  an  environ- 
ment In  which  President  Napoleon  Duarte 
took  office  by  way  of  free  elections  rather 
than  by  military  force.  At  the  same  time 
tliat  (ingress  was  pushing  for  such  changes 
in  U.S.  policy.  It  was  also  providing  most  of 
what  the  administration  requested  In  the 
way  of  military  awlstanoe  for  the  Salvador- 
an  government.  Support  for  this  two-tnu^ 
policy  was  strengthened  considerably  by 
Duarte 's  election,  which  assured  Congress 
that  it  was  not  funding  another  lost  cause. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  tried 
very  hard  to  cut  off  the  administration's 
program  for  funding  the  contraa  In  Nicara- 


■•  Oeiald  Ounther,  op.  dL,  418-18. 
"Ibid.,  410. 


>>Ibld.,41»-31, 


>•  Soistor  Robert  Byrd,  op.  dt,  812173. 


i<  In  dsnlng  the  Irrtwnon  War  Powen  Resolution 
on  12  October  ISO.  President  Reagan  stated:  -Nor 
■hould  itgninc  be  vtevef  ai  any  aeknowledsement 
that  the  Prerident'i  ooostltutloaal  authority  can  be 
IfflpennlHttriy  infringed  by  statute,  that  ooogrea- 
donal  auttaortMUon  would  be  required  If  and  when 
the  perkMl  ipedfled  tn  SecUon  Mb)  of  the  War 
Poweia  Resolution  mlttat  be  deemed  to  have  been 
trtcsered  and  the  period  had  expired  or  that  Sec- 
Uon 6  of  the  Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon  Reso- 
lution may  be  interpreted  to  rerlae  the  Prealdent'a 
constitutional  authority  to  deploy  United  State* 
anned  forces."  (C>>nsreaBlonal  Research  Servloe). 
op.  dt.  ^ 

■*  These  and  other  susseeUons  are  dlseoaaed  in 
Michael  J.  Olennon'i  article*.  "The  War  Powen 
Resolution  Ten  Yean  Later  More  PoUtks  Than 
Law,"  American  Journal  of  International  Laic  78 
(July  1984):  S71-«l;  and  "Strengtatenins  the  War 
Powen  Resolution:  The  Case  for  Pune-Strlnsa  Re- 
strietlrai*, "  60  Minneaota  Law  Review  1  (1975-76). 
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sua  becauae  of  tu  belief  that  nich  fundinc 
la  counterproductive  to  UA  lecurlty  Inter- 
est. Accordingly,  the  compromise  worked 
out  with  the  Senate  in  October  does  tie  the 
hands  of  the  president  by  effectively  block- 
ins  all  contra  funding  without  further  con- 
gressional approval.  This  is  one  case,  howev- 
er, when  tying  the  president's  hands  la  In 
our  best  Interest,  and  It  Is  directly  in  line 
with  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution. 

Congressional  attitudes  about  arms  con- 
trol also  reinforce  the  reality  that  Congress 
generally  Is  loath  to  Interrupt  the  foreign 
policy  process  except  when  It  perceives  that 
executive  branch  policies  have  gone  serious- 
ly off  course.  As  Justice  Cardoso  once  said: 
"All  history  demonstrates  that  legislation 
Intervenes  only  when  a  definite  abuse  has 
disclosed  Itself,  through  the  excess  of  which 
public  feeling  has  been  aroused."  '• 

Throughout  the  Nixon.  Pord,  and  Carter 
administrations.  Congress  gnerally  content 
to  debate  the  merits  of  specific  weapons  sys- 
tems and  their  impact  on  U.S.  defense  and 
arms  control  objectives.  This  congressional 
acquiescence  was  the  result  of  broad  biparti- 
san support  for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT)  process  and  for  the  efforts 
of  the  executive  branch  In  this  area.  Inci- 
dentally, Congress  was  also  fairly  quiet  on 
arms  control  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Congress  felt  that 
the  new  administration  deserved  time  to  de- 
velop new  policies  and  put  them  Into  effect. 
However,  the  administration's  delay  In  re- 
Biuning  arms  negotiations.  Its  plans  for  a 
major  nuclear  arms  buildup.  Its  continuing 
stream  of  silly  and  dangerous  rhetoric  about 
fighting  nuclear  wars,  and  Its  collection  of 
unrealistic  arms  control  proposals  fright- 
ened publics  and  galvanized  legislatures  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  serious  treat- 
ment of  freeze  proposals  In  Congress  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  freeze  movement  that 
swept  the  country  In  1M2.  the  basic  mes- 
sage of  which  was  that  the  government 
must  slow  down  or  halt  the  arms  race. 

As  Congress  Increasingly  perceived  the  ad- 
ministration's Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks  (START)  proposals  to  be  "flawed"  and 
"so  one-sided  to  be  virtually  unnegotlable." 
as  former  secretary  of  state  Alexander  M. 
Haig  has  described  them."  Congress  began 
"interfering"  In  VSS.  stast  policy.  Again, 
this  Intervention  only  occurred  after  the 
formation  of  a  consensus  that  the  adminis- 
tration's sTAJiT  policy  was  seriously  defec- 
tive. The  build-down  proposal  was  champi- 
oned by  some  In  the  Senate  as  a  way  to 
Inject  some  realism  Into  the  administra- 
tion's negotiating  strategy.  After  Intensive 
study  by  the  executive  branch,  and  serious 
negotiations  between  administration  offi- 
cials and  key  build-down  sponsors,  the  presi- 
dent agreed  to  adopt  a  watered-down  ver- 
sion of  the  original  buUd-down  proposals. 

The  real  strategy  of  those  In  Congress 
b^lnd  build-down  was  to  hold  the  MX  mis- 
sile hostage  In  return  for  greater  flexibility 
in  stabt;  the  Intricacies  of  the  build-down 
proposal  Itself  were  not  really  at  Issue.  Al- 
though the  success  of  this  strategy  Is  some- 
what unclear,  the  build-down's  major  sig- 
nificance was  that  an  Important  segment  of 
congreMlonal  opinion— which  could  hardly 
be  called  liberal  on  defense  Issues— was  suf- 
ficiently troubled  by  U.S.  start  policy  that 
It  threatened  the  centerpiece  of  the  admin- 
istration's arms  buildup.  Congress  only 
acted  In  this  manner  after  more  than  a  year 


of  no  vrotrvta  In  the  anna  control  talka  and 
hints  of  stUI  further  hardening  of  the  n.S. 
negotiating  position. 

Similarly.  Congress  has  acted  recently  on 
such  issues  as  antisatelUte  arms  control, 
submarine- launched  cruise  missiles,  nuclear 
testing,  and  the  continuation  of  the  U.S. 
policy  of.  in  effect,  abiding  by  existing  salt 
agreements.  However.  Congress  felt  com- 
pelled to  do  so  only  after  the  administration 
Indicated  that  It  might  not  or  would  not 
pursue  policies  In  these  areas  that  Congress 
believes  are  in  our  national  Interest. 

The  president  has.  at  times,  called  for  a 
return  to  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy: 
We  must  restore  bipartisan  consensus  In 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  [must  standi  united  In 
patriotism  and  speaking  with  one 
voice.  .  .  .  Congress  must  support  the  prac- 
tical details  of  policy,  not  Just  the  general 
goals.  >• 

Although  a  broadly  supported  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  Is  a  desirable  objective,  such  a 
policy  Is  earned,  not  ordered.  If  any  presi- 
dent wants  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  he 
must  adopt  a  pragmatic  approach  that 
merits  the  support  of  both  parties.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  policies  of  the  last  four 
years,  will  see  further  erosion  in  his  support 
from  lx)th  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  the  last  four  years  Congress  has  played 
a  much  more  active  role  In  U.S.  Foreign 
policy  than  In  the  past.  Although  Its  bark 
was  often  worse  than  its  bite.  It  succeeded  In 
several  cases  In  modifying  VS.  policy. 
Should  Congress  continue  to  play  this  more 
active  role?  Will  it?  And.  If  so.  what  are  the 
Implications  for  the  executive  branch  and 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

A  vigorous  and  successful  U.S.  foreign 
policy  requires  a  more  active  congressional 
role.  In  virtually  every  case  over  the  last  few 
years,  congreaaional  "Interference"  In  the 
executive  branch's  foreign  policy  was  not 
only  proper  but  required.  When  Congress 
was  successful  in  modifying  executive 
branch  policy.  It  did  not  act  until  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  had  a  lengthy  period  of 
time  to  implement  Its  policies.  In  each  case. 
Congress  responded  with  restrain  in  its  im- 
positions on  the  executive  branch's  policy. 
However.  In  some  cases— such  as  Nicaragua 
and  the  MX— Congress  may  have  reacted 
too  late  and  with  too  little  restraint. 

The  Implications  of  Congress's  failure  to 
play  an  active  role  In  foreign  policy  are  so- 
bering Indeed.  The  entire  Vietnam  debacle 
could  have  been  largely.  If  not  entirely, 
avoided  had  Congress  been  more  assertive  In 
the  mid- 19608.  When  one  considers  the  casu- 
alties, extra  defense  spending,  and  civil 
unrest  caused  by  the  Vietnam  War.  the  cost 
of  congressional  Inaction  In  the  future 
would  be  exorbitant  Indeed.  Congress 
played  an  Important  role  over  Just  the  last 
couple  of  years  In  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  did  not  become  more  mllltarUy  in- 
volved In  Central  America. 

Some  people  wUl  argue  that  an  Increasing- 
ly assertive  congressional  role  will  limit  the 
power  and  flexibility  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Of  course,  an  administration  that  is  unac- 
countable to  Congress  for  Its  foreign  policy 
would  have  more  flexibility  In  its  options. 
Including  the  flexibility  to  pursue  danger- 
ous policies.  However,  such  an  unfettered 
administration  would  perhaps  not  always 
have  more  power  in  conducting  Its  foreign 
policy.  The  president  would  stlU  come  to 
Congress  for  funding,  and  a  Congress  that 
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Withheld  Its  objecUons  to  a  president's  poli- 
cies during  most  of  the  year  would  be  much 
more  dangerous  to  deal  with  at  appropria- 
tions time. 

A  more  active  role  by  Congress  does  not 
mean  that,  on  any  given  day,  a  President 
Gulliver  would  awaken  to  find  himself  tied 
down  by  535  congressional  Lilliputians.  It  la 
Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  a  vocal  Con- 
gress can  and  does  provide  support  for  the 
president  when  It  agrees  with  his  policies, 
and  this  strengthens  the  president's  hand 
and  gives  him  more  authority  In  carrying 
them  out.  For  example.  Congress  never  wa- 
vered when  It  came  time  to  proceed  with  the 
deployment  of  the  Pershing  lis  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  In  E^urope  late  In 
19S3.  At  a  time  when  Europeans  were  loudly 
protesting.  Congress  firmly  supported  the 
president  In  these  deployments.  Likewise, 
the  president  has  received  strong  support 
from  Congress  for  a  number  of  strategic 
weapons  programs.  Including  the  Ttldent 
submarine  and  missile,  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile,  the  Stealth  bomber,  and  the 
small  ICBM. 

Certainly  Congress  Is  no  more  Immune  to 
bad  Ideas  in  foreign  policy  than  Is  the  exec- 
utive branch,  but  there  Is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  activist  Congress  would  behave 
Irresponsibility.  The  process  of  debate  and 
deliberation  usually  weeds  out  flawed  ideas, 
so  that  those  which  survive  the  congression- 
al gauntlet  of  committee  hearings  and 
markups,  floor  debate,  amendments,  and 
House-Senate  conferences  usually  have 
merit.  Congress  often  listens  to  executive- 
branch  conunents  and  reflects  them  in  its 
legislation  when  the  case  has  been  convinc- 
ingly made.  Furthermore,  a  Congress  that 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  sharpening 
U.S.  foreign  policy  Is  not  likely  to  change 
course  and  undercut  It.  Conversely,  an  Irrel- 
evant Congress,  free  of  responsibility  for 
foreign  policy,  would  be  more  likely  to  act 
Irresporulbly. 

Another  reason  for  a  strong  congressional 
role  in  foreign  policy  Is  that  It  serves.  In 
effect,  as  an  ombudsman  for  the  American 
people  over  executive-branch  policy  and  be- 
havior. The  presidency  is  a  powerful  post, 
where  personal  whim  or  Ideology  can  lead  to 
bad  policy  (as  Vietnam  and  Lebanon  attest), 
possibly  at  (xlds  with  both  the  needs  and 
the  beliefs  of  the  American  people.  Con- 
gress Is  In  far  more  Intimate  contact  with 
the  people  of  this  country  on  a  dally  basis 
than  Is  the  president  or  his  cabinet,  and  It 
usually  has  a  more  detailed  understanding 
of  their  concerns.  Relegating  Congress  to 
the  role  of  cheerleader  and  check-writer  for 
the  president's  foreign  policy  would  do  the 
same  to  the  American  people.  Any  foreign 
policy  based  on  this  philosophy  will  surely 
encounter  serious  problems  In  the  difficult 
years  ahead,  when  public  support  will  be 
crucial. 

Will  Congress  continue  to  play  a  more 
active  role  In  foreign  policy  over  the  next 
four  years  and  the  years  to  come?  The  short 
answer  Is  that  it  all  depends  on  the  presi- 
dent's policies.  If  the  executive  branch  tries, 
or  Is  seen  as  trying,  to  involve  U.S.  forces 
overseas  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. Congress  will  most  likely  try  to  "Inter- 
fere" with  the  president's  ability  to  do  this. 
If  the  executive  branch  is  perceived  as 
trying  to  pursue  unrealistic  arms  control  ob- 
jectives that  have  the  practical  effect  of  sti- 
fling progress.  Congress  will  "Interfere" 
here  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pragmat- 
ic foreign  policy  that  emphasizes  quiet  di- 
plomacy as  much  as  military  might  and  Is 
pursued  Ln  close  consultation  with  Congress 


and  win  not  Just  acquiescence  but  strong 
congressional  support.  Thus,  the  degree  of 
congressional  "Interference"  Is  largely  up  to 
the  executive  branch. 

What  can  the  executive  branch  do  to 
avoid,  or  at  least  minimize,  congressional  at- 
tempts to  restrict  or  thwart  Its  foreign 
policy  and  security  initiatives?  There  is  no 
substitute  for  a  sound  set  of  policies.  Sus- 
tained and  Increasing  congressional  criti- 
cism of  a  particularly  policy,  coupled  with 
legislative  attempts  to  change  or  block  that 
policy,  should  be  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  a 
deeper  problem,  not  as  the  problem  itself. 
While  Congress  is  far  from  Infallible  and 
certainly  does  not  speak  with  one  voice.  It  Is 
generally  safe  to  assume  that,  when  an  ap- 
preciable majority  persistently  voices  con- 
cern about  a  particular  policy  of  a  presi- 
dent— especially  a  politically  popular  presi- 
dent—there Is  a  fundamental  problem  with 
that  policy. 

Furthermore,  because  Congress  Is  usually 
slow  In  responding  to  problems,  when  It 
does  finally  react,  it  generally  Indicates  that 
the  problem  has  become  serious.  The  execu- 
tive branch's  understandably  human  Im- 
pulse to  decry  unremitting  congressional 
criticism  of  Its  policies  should  be  resisted. 
Such  criticism  should  be  viewed  as  a  useful 
distress  signal  regarding  the  policy  In  ques- 
tion, either  in  Its  concept  or  execution. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  specific  solu- 
tion offered  by  Congress  Is  necessarily  the 
answer  for  whatever  aUs  executive-branch 
policy,  though  such  solutions  should  be  ex- 
amined. Such  criticism  should  lead  to  a 
careful  reexamination  of  policy.  In  consulta- 
tion with  Congress,  with  a  serious  eye  to 
modifications. 

In  short,  an  assertive  congressional  role  Is 
essential  In  forumlating  and  Implementing  a 
successful  U.S.  foreign  policy,  although  this 
alone  cannot  guarantee  success.  The  execu- 
tive branch  must  also  consult  closely  with 
Congress  and  pursue  a  sound  strategy  that 
Congress  and  the  public  can  support:  it 
must  also  be  secure  enough  to  react  posi- 
tively to  the  concerns  that  underlie  congres- 
sional criticism,  and  then  be  able  to  modify 
Its  policies  when  necessary.  Such  an  execu- 
tive branch,  pursuing  a  sensible  foreign 
policy,  need  have  little  fear  of  Congress 
tying  Its  hands.  Congress  has  not,  cannot, 
and  should  not  seek  to  usurp  the  executive 
branch's  role  in  foreign  policy  formulation 
and  execution.  But  an  assertive  exercise  of 
the  role  assigned  to  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution strengthens  our  ability  to  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  that  best  serves  U.S.  interests 
around  the  world. 


WAL-MART'S   "BUY-AMERICA" 
CAMPAIGN 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now,  I  have  been  insisting 
that  American  manufacturers,  with 
their  incredible  ingenuity  and  energy, 
can  beat  anyone  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Yet  in  spite  of  our  remarlcable 
record,  the  United  States  continues  to 
face  staggering  trade  deficits.  Last 
yeju-,  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was 
$37  billion,  and  estimates  for  1985  are 
that  it  will  increase  to  somewhere 
around  $45  billion. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  read 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  an  ar- 
ticle about  my  fellow  Arkansan,  Sam 
Walton,  the  chairman  of  Wal-Mart 
Stores,   headquartered   in  my   native 


State  of  Arliansas.  Mr.  Walton  is  a 
firm  and  conscientious  American  who 
shares  a  concern  over  the  trade  deficit. 
And  he  takes  the  position  that  what  is 
most  threatened  in  this  country  is  the 
niunber  of  manufacturing  jobs  that 
continue  to  go  abroad. 

Sam  Walton  has  recently  signed  a 
contract  with  a  small  manufacturer  in 
Brinkley,  AR,  for  240,000  flannel 
shirts.  In  a  sense,  he  is  putting  his 
money  on  the  line,  assuring  American 
manufacturers  that  his  753  stores  will 
buy  from  them  and  negotiate  for  their 
professional  talent  and  ability.  We  are 
seeing  in  the  Wal-Mart  effort  a  new 
and  encouraging  Buy-America  cam- 
paign, and  I  salute  Sam  Walton. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  to  another  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  10. 
This  also  emphasizes  Sam  Walton's 
Buy  American  campaign,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  he  be  recognized  In  this 
way— not  only  in  Arkansas,  where  we 
know  his  contributions  firsthand,  but 
also  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles be  Included  In  the  Record  and 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  pay 
close  attention  to  what  they  say. 

The  articles  follow. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  21,  1985] 
Wal-Makt    Flts     thk     Flac     Df     Import 

Battle— Prods  U.S.  Producers  With  Fa- 
vorable Terms 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

Late  last  year.  Sam  Walton,  the  chairman 
of  Wal-Mart  Stores.  Inc.,  gave  his  merchan- 
dise buyers  an  order:  Think  of  a  product 
that  American  manufacturers  have  given  up 
on  because  of  competition  from  cheaper  Im- 
ports. 

An  apparel  buyer  suggested  Inexpensive 
flannel  shirts,  virtually  all  of  which  are  now 
made  outside  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  7S3-store  discount  chain  has  a 
$600,000  contract  with  a  small  Brinkley, 
Ark.,  manufacturer  for  240,000  flannel 
shirts— one-tenth  of  what  the  company  an- 
ticipated It  will  seU  next  winter. 

"We've  set  out  to  prove  that  American 
manufacturers  can  make  merchandise  we 
sell  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  same 
quality  and  value  as  products  made  over- 
seas." said  David  D.  Olass,  president  of  Wal- 
Mart,  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing 
and  most  successful  discount  chains,  second 
to  K  mart  Corp.  in  size. 

"As  a  company,  we  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  deficit,"  Olaas  said. 
"We  see  a  tremendous  erosion  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  this  country  as  manufacturers 
accelerate  the  movement  to  go  offshore  to 
make  their  goods.  None  of  us  will  believe 
what  this  country  will  be  like  five  to  10 
years  from  now  if  we  continue  to  let  this 
happen." 

Between  1981  and  1984,  an  estimated  1.6 
mUllon  American  jobs  were  lost  to  Imports. 
Walton  recently  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to 
his  suppliers.  "In  one  year  [1983  to  1984], 
non-oil  related  Imports  grew  $70  billion,  an 
increase  of  33  percent.  The  trade  deficit 
reached  $123.3  billion,  an  Increase  of  78  per- 
cent. Something  can  and  must  be  done  to 
reverse  this  very  serious  threat  to^pr  free 
enterprise  system  and  our  great  country," 
he  wrote. 


Now  Walton  wants  to  try  to  turn  the  tide. 
Last  month  the  company  officially  launched 
a  novel  and  ambitious  Buy-Americsn  cam- 
paign to  prod  domestic  manufacturers  to 
produce  more  goods  at  home.  Last  year  the 
company  purchased  about  5  percent  of  its 
goods  from  foreign  manufacturers.  This 
year.  Walton  said  he  hopes  to  reduce  that  to 
4  percent  through  his  campaign,  with  fur- 
ther reductions  In  the  years  ahead. 

By  offering  unusually  favorable  terms— In- 
cluding longer  lead  times  and  more  advanta- 
geous financial  agreements— Wal-Mart 
hopes  to  prove  that  American  manufactur- 
ers can  make  quality  products  that  will 
match  or  beat  the  prices  of  Imported  goods. 

"We  are  willing  to  work  with  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
have  done  before."  Olass  said. 

Also,  Wal-Mart  is  willing  to  lower  its  mar- 
gins to  sell  the  goods  at  a  competitive  price, 
Walton  said.  "We  are  asking  our  manufac- 
turers to  lower  their  margins;  In  turn,  we 
will  lower  ours." 

However.  Walton  contended  that  profit' 
ability  for  the  company— which  earned  $240 
million  last  year  on  sales  of  $6  billion— 
should  Improve  because  It  will  force  the 
company  to  make  better  buys.  Perhaps  even 
more  slgiilfic«iitly.  the  campaign  wlU  be 
promoted  In  Wal-Mart's  stores,  creating 
more  "enthusiastic  and  appreciative  custom- 
ers." Walton  noted. 

The  contract  for  flannel  shirts  with  Farrls 
Fashions  Inc.  is  the  first  test  of  Wal-Mart's 
resolve. 

To  help  Farrls  Fashions  Inc.  be  price-com- 
petitive, Wal-Mart  has  helped  locate  and  fi- 
nance the  flaimel  material  It  needed  to  meet 
the  contract.  ""Without  Wal-Mart's  help.  I 
would  have  given  up  on  the  project  long 
ago,"  noted  Farrls'  president,  Farrls  Bur- 
roughs. "I  kept  beating  my  head  to  find 
piece  goods  and  financing."  he  said,  noting 
that  be  had  called  every  textile  manufactur- 
er he  knew,  unsuccessfully  looking  for  mate- 
rial. Ultimately.  Wal-Mart  called  manufac- 
turers to  find  goods  and  promised  favorable 
financing  terms  for  the  goods  to  help  Farria 
get  a  start. 

Additionally,  Wal-BCart  "has  agreed  to  pay 
us  a  little  quicker  than  normal,"  Burroughs 
said, 

"If  I  didn't  have  that  work.  I'd  be  hard 
pressed  to  keep  my  100  employees  busy," 
said  Burroughs.  "Without  that  contract,  I'd 
be  out  beating  the  bushes.  And  with  busi- 
ness now  very  slow  in  the  shirt  and  blouse 
business,  those  bushes  are  almost  aU  beat 
out." 

Wal-Mart  didn't  have  to  make  these  ar- 
rangements. Burroughs  said.  "People  are 
beating  down  Wal-Mart's  dcwrs  to  sell  them 
goods,"  he  asserted.  "All  Mr.  Walton  has  to 
do  la  to  say  'give  me  so  many  dozen.'  He 
doesn't  need  to  worry  about"  where  hla 
goods  are  being  manufactured. 

Tet  he  said  Walton  does  have  a  direct  in- 
terest In  the  Import  problem:  A  lot  of  the 
Americans  who  are  losing  jobs  as  a  result  of 
Import  competition  are  Wal-Mart  custom- 
ers. 

'"If  his  t>eople  are  not  working,  they  can't 
be  buying  anything.  It's  as  simple  as  that," 
Burroughs  noted. 

Wal-Mart's  campaign  comes  at  the  same 
time  other  major  retailers  are  pressing  the 
federal  govenunent  to  relax  Its  import 
quotas  on  apparel.  The  retailers  argue  that 
the  quotas  hurt  consumers  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  lower-priced  foreign-made 
goods,  while  raising  the  price  of  those  goods 
that  do  reach  the  country. 

We're  swimming  upstream."  Glass  said 
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Wml'lfmrt's  Buy-Amerlcui  campaign  wm 
laimcb«d  In  a  letter  Walton  Mnt  to  hii 
major  luppUers  last  month.  To  date.  It  haa 
re*ult«d  in  about  half  a  doaen  new  oontracta 
with  Amerlcmn  manufacturera,  aome  of 
which  already  had  been  produdnc  gooda  for 
Wal-Mart'a  atores.  If  oat  of  the  oontracta  are 
for  work  at  planU  In  Wal-Mart'a  aelUng  area 
In  the  South. 

Julie  Olrl— which  baa  four  planta  In  the 
Southeast— haa  been  m«HTiy  ladiea  sports- 
wear and  loungewear  for  Wal-Mart  for  the 
past  13  years.  But  under  the  Buy-American 
.— wipatjn  the  company  haa  entered  Into 
new  acreementa  that,  amonc  other  things, 
give  Julie  Olrl  more  time  to  meet  Wal- 
Mart's  order*. 

"Normally,  big  retaOeia  go  oreneaa  and 
commit  their  orders  a  year  In  advance  and 
then  come  back  here  and  domeatlcaUy  place 
their  ordera  cloeer  to  their  needa"  explained 
Louis  Perbnan.  president  of  JuUe  OIrL 
"Wal-Mart  Is  now  making  their  commit- 
ments to  us  about  the  aame  time  they  make 
their  commitments  oveneaa.  The  longer 
lead  time  enables  ua  to  make  better  deala 
with  domestic  piece-good  mills.  It  also  gives 
us  better  production  planning  and  vilowa  ua 
to  become  more  efficient  In  our  plants, 
thereby  lowering  our  owheat'i  and  our 
easts." 

The  new  Wal-Mart  contracts  wlU  create 
about  200  more  jobs  for  Julie  Olrl.  Perlman 
said.  At  the  time,  he  added.  It  may  have  a 
snowball  effect  on  Julie  Olrl 'a  auppllera  as 
they.  too.  are  glvm  a  longer  lead  time  In  fill- 
ing the  manufacturer's  orders. 

Wal-Mart'a  Buy-American  drive  comea  at 
a  good  time,  noted  Robert  Welsh,  president 
of  Coital  Mercury  Shirt  Corp.,  which  has 
been  oat  of  Wal-Mart'a  longtime  suppliers. 

"A  year  ago,  two  years  ago.  even  three 
years  ago,  It  wouldn't  be  the  right  time  be- 
cause the  prices  overseas  were  very  de- 
pressed,"  Welsh  said.  Today,  higher  labor 
costs  snd  the  quotas  are  pushing  overaeaa 
prices  up,  -making  It  feasible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  be  within  striking  dis- 
tance." he  said. 

As  a  result  of  Wal-Mart's  drive.  Capital 
Mercury,  which  makes  many  of  Its  men's 
shirts  outside  the  United  States,  decided  to 
bring  aome  production  back  to  this  country 
and  even  expand  some  of  Its  faculties  in  the 
hope  that  Wal-Mart's  efforts  will  prod  other 
retailers  also  to  buy  from  domestic  shirt 
makers. 

"With  Wal-Mart's  advanced  commitments 
as  the  nucleus -vf  the  Buy-Amertcan  pro- 
gram, we  believe  we  will  now  be  able,  on  cer- 
tain items,  to  equal  or  beat  the  offshore 
manufacturers— but  not  for  all  items," 
Welsh  said. 

Wal-Mart's  drive  goes  beyond  apparel.  It 
also  has  entered  into  contracts  to  buy  Amer- 
ican-made electric  fans  and  bicycles,  and  It 
has  signed  a  $409,000  contract  with  a  Ft. 
Smith.  Ark.,  manufacturer  of  casual  furni- 
ture to  make  outdoor  stacking  chairs  that 
will  be  sold  for  about  $15  each.  Wal-Mart 
had  been  importing  the  chairs  from  Taiwan. 

"They've  elected  to  give  us  the  same  ar- 
rangements they  make  overseas."  said  Don 
Flanders,  chairman  of  Flanders  Industries, 
a  company  with  100  employes  and  sales  of 
$7  million  a  year.  "They  will  make  their 
commitments  further  ahead  and  they  wiU 
pay  us  faster.  " 

Typically,  retailers  agree  to  pay  domestic 
manufacturers  30  days  after  an  order  is 
shipped,  while  they  pay  offshore  producers 
at  the  time  it  Is  shipped.  Flanders  noted.  By 
agreeing  to  pay  Flanders  when  the  chairs 
are  shipped.  Wal-Mart  Is  enabling  the  com- 


pany to  produce  the  chairs  "at  leas  of  a  oom- 
peUtive  disadvantage  than  an  offshore 
firm."  At  the  same  time,  the  contract  has 
created  about  SO  more  Jobs  a  year,  Flanders 
said. 

Until  Wal-Mart  offered  to  grant  these  fa- 
vorable terms.  Flanders  said  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  Include  them  in  any  of  his 
contracts— even  though  they  are  standard 
provisions  for  his  foreign  counterparts. 

"There  are  too  many  domestic  manufac- 
turers who  compete  with  us  that  are  not 
wllUng  to  make  demands  so  they  could  get 
the  business."  Flanders  said.  "Only  If  we  all 
went  together  and  said.  'No,  we  won't  do 
this  unless  you  agree  to  this."  would  It 
work— and  that's  sgalnst  the  law." 

Not  all  manufacturera  are  enthusiastic 
about  Wal-Mart's  drive. 

"One  of  the  disappointing  things  is  when 
a  manufacturer  says  he  doesn't  want  to  par- 
ticipate,"  Olass  said.  "Some  manufacturers 
who  produce  many  of  their  goods  offshore 
aay  'why  ahould  I  have  the  headaches  man- 
aging people  and  running  a  plant?  I'd  rather 
contract  offshore  and  have  the  gooda  manu- 
factured by  aomeone  else.' " 

The  Buy-American  drive  Is  "more  work." 
Olass  acknowledged.  "Tou  have  to  work 
with  a  manufacturer— meet  with  him  and 
visit  his  plant  to  inspect  It  for  qtiality  oon- 
troL  But  we  do  It  abroad." 

The  campaign  Is  also  a  gamble,  Olass 
noted.  "Retailers  are  generally  reluctant  to 
commit  to  longer  lead  times  to  guard 
against  economic  downturns  or  changes  in 
fashion.  So  we  are  taking  some  risks.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  not  a  quick  fix.  Down  the  road,  we 
may  get  to  the  point  where  we  feel  we  are 
beating  our  head  against  the  wall  because, 
by  ourselves,  we  won't  make  a  difference." 

Tet  manufacturers  say  Wal-Mart's  drive 
already  Is  beginning  to  have  an  impact. 

"We're  getting  rumbUngs  from  other  re- 
tailers." said  Capitol  Mercury's  Welsh. 
"They  won't  let  Mr.  Walton  steal  the  march 
on  than  because  it's  going  to  catch  them." 

One  of  the  interested  retailers  Is  Wal- 
Mart's  midwestem  rival.  Venture  Stores,  a 
OO-store  discount  chain  owned  by  the  May 
Co. 

"Mr.  Walton  U  absolutely  right."  said 
Julian  M.  Seeherman,  Venture's  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  Buy-American  "Is  the  kind  of 
statement  we've  been  making  but  not  get- 
ting publicity  on."  he  added  plaintively. 
Nonetheless,  he  said.  Venture  Is  contacting 
some  of  the  same  manufacturers  Wal-Mart 
Is  doing  new  business  with- and  Its  own  sup- 
pliers as  weU. 

"We  would  be  willing  to  help  these 
people,"  he  said.  "One  way  would  be  to  give 
them  a  guaranteed  order  before  they  buy 
the  first  dollar's  worth  of  material." 

In  addition  to  retailers,  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers also  are  receiving  Inquiries  from 
outside  Investors. 

"A  New  York  financier  called  me  to  say  he 
would  like  to  get  involved  in  helping  me  fi- 
nance my  purchases  of  raw  material."  said 
Farris'  Burroughs. 

So  far.  Wal-Mart's  agreements  have  been 
relatively  small,  considering  its  annual  pur- 
chases amount  to  $8.5  biUion  a  year,  noted 
Arkansas  Oov.  Bill  Clinton,  who  has  played 
an  active  role  In  Wal-Mart's  campaign, 
partly  because  Wal-Mart  is  based  in  his 
state  and  partly  because  of  the  state's  high 
unemplojTnent  rate.  Among  other  things. 
Clinton  was  instrumental  in  linking  Wal- 
Mart  with  Farris.^ 

"I  think  this 'WiU  take  off.  But  it  will  have 
to  have  a  slow  start— because  they  need  suc- 
cesses at  the  beginning,"  Clinton  said. 


Glass.  Wal-Mart's  president,  said,  'We 
dont  think  we're  going  to  make  a  major  in- 
fluence in  changing  the  trade  balance  In  the 
country,  but  someone  has  to  start." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10. 1986] 

Wal-Mast's  "Birr  Ambucsit" 

(By  Peter  T.  Kilbom) 

WASHmwToii,  April  9.— Sam  M.  Walton, 
the  downhome  Arkansas  retail  executive,  is 
upset  about  the  flood  of  Imports,  and  he  Is 
»im<fig  to  do  something  about  it. 

As  the  chairman  of  Wal-Mart  Stores,  a 
7S3-unit  discount  chain  that  operates  large- 
ly In  rural  communities,  Mr.  Walton,  who 
Forbes  has  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than 
$2  billion,  sees  his  small-town  customers 
losing  their  Jobs  as  factories  dose  because  of 
imports. 

In  February,  he  wrote  to  3.000  American 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  telling  them 
that  the  chain  wanted  to  buy  more  Ameri- 
can goods.  "Our  continued  success  depeiuls 
on  our  mutual  reaction  to  a  very  serious 
problem  with  regard  to  our  balance  of  trade 
deficit. "  he  said  in  the  letter.  Wal-Mart  re- 
ports that  so  far  it  has  written  new  orders 
with  four  suppliers  as  a  result  of  the  OS- 
year-old  Mr.  Walton's  appeaL 

"What  Wal-tlart  Is  doing  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Henry  Ford."  proclaimed  A. 
Oary  Shilling,  an  economic  consultant  in 
New  York.  "Ford  said  that  If  you  don't  pay 
your  workers  enough,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  buy  Fords.  Wal-Mart  is  saying 
that  if  you  don't  buy  the  workers'  goods, 
they're  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  your 
goods.  It's  all  In  Wal-Mart's  enlightened 
self-interest." 

These  approaches,  sometimes  termed 
"Buy  American "  campaigns,  fly  In  the  face 
of  conventional  economics.  They  limit  com- 
petition and  usually  mean  higher  prices  for 
consximers.  American  consumers  tend  to  be 
price-wary  shoppers,  and  so  if  imports  are 
cheaper,  they  go  to  the  stores  that  sell 
them. 

Also,  Wal-Mart  Is  swimming  against  an 
awesome  tide.  Although  its  sales  last  year, 
mostly  of  American-made  goods,  were  $4.4 
billion,  which  put  It  behind  only  the  K  Mart 
Corporation  among  discounters,  such  a 
figure  pales  alongside  the  ever-rising  Ameri- 
can trade  deflclU.  and  Wal-Mart,  by  Itself,  is 
unllkey  to  make  much  of  a  dent.  The  only 
beneficiaries  of  Wal-Mart's  policy  may  thus 
be  its  competitors. 

"If  you  can  buy  domestically,  we  would 
much  rather  do  that,  but  we're  looking  for 
the  best  value  for  the  customer,"  said  A. 
Robert  Stevenson,  vice  president  for  corpo- 
rate and  public  relations  at  K  Mart. 

"We're  for  free  trade."  said  Robert  Ulrich, 
president  of  the  third-ranking  Target  Stores 
discount  chain,  a  division  of  Dayton- 
Hudson.  "We're  the  customer's  representa- 
tive, and  we  try  to  get  the  best  deal  for  that 
ctistomer." 

But  Wall  Street  analysts  who  monitor 
Wal-Mart  are  Impressed  by  Mr.  Walton's 
campaign,  "he  has  a  leadership  role  In 
American  retailing,"  said  Walter  Loeb,  a 
retail  Industry  analyst  at  Morgan  Stanley  St 
Company.  "He's  somebody  coming  out  and 
saying,  'Hey,  we  don't  have  to  buy  every- 
thing from  the  Par  East.'  I  think  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  major  drive  of  American  re- 
tailers to  buy  American  products." 

Mr.  Walton  did  not  say  that  Wal-Mart 
would  pay  more  for  American  products  or 
undermine  the  company's  competitive  ad- 
vantages as  a  discount  store.  But  Wal-Mart 
executlvea  aay  that  Indeed  they  will  some- 


times pay  a  little  more  for  American  goods 
and  then  shave  the  markups  they  put  on 
their  goods. 

"But  that's  not  the  point,"  said  David 
Glass,  president  of  Wal-Mart.  The  point, 
Mr.  Olass  said.  U  to  look  differently  at  the 
costs  of  buying  imports  and  to  modify  the 
company's  wasrs  of  doing  business  with  do- 
mestic suppliers  to  help  them  keep  their 
costs  down. 

On  April  2,  Wal-Mart  signed  Its  biggest 
order  yet  under  Its  "Buy  American"  pro- 
gram. It  ordered  400,000  portable  electric 
fans  from  Lasko  Metal  Products  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  deal  worth  more  than  93  mil- 
lion. Laako  will  produce  most  of  Wal-Mart'a 
fana  in  Franklin,  Tenn.  and  Fort  Worth, 
which  are  In  the  heart  of  Wal-Mart's  terri- 
tory. 

Wal-Mart  previously  bought  such  fans 
from  the  Far  E^ast.  and  because  of  such  com- 
petition from  Imports,  LAsko  had  cut  back 
Its  employment  roUs  by  30  percent  over  10 
years.  "This  order  will  bring  us  right  back  to 
where  we  were  then."  said  William  Weber,  a 
vice  president  of  Lasko. 

Wal-Mart  has  also  ordered  men's  flannel 
shirts  from  Farris  Fashions  Inc.  In  Brlnkley, 
Ark.,  men's  printed  dress  shirts  from  the 
Capitol  Mercury  Shirt  Corporation  in  Man- 
hattan and  stacltable  metal  garden  chairs 
from  nanders  Industries  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.— all  new  orders  displacing  business  pre- 
viously done  with  the  Far  East. 

Don  H.  Flanders,  the  chairman  of  Flan- 
ders, said  that  upon  hearing  of  Wal-Mart's 
new  policy,  he  approached  Mr.  Walton.  "A 
lot  of  the  items  that  we  sell  they  were 
buying  from  Taiwan,"  Bfr.  Flanders  said, 
"and  Sam  has  made  an  attempt  to  bring 
that  back."* 


THE    SENATE    BUDGET    RE80LU- 

TION   AND   THE   CHZLD   NDTRI- 

■nON  PROGRAM 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor  on  Wednes- 
day, I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  proposed  cutbacks  in 
the  Child  Nutrition  Program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  letter  follows: 

AMKaiCAlt  ASSOCIATIOR 

OP  School  AoMnnsTRAToas, 

AHingUm,  VA. 

The  undersigned  education  associations 
ask  your  support  for  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator 
Paula  Hawitins  and  any  other  amendments 
to  restore  proposed  savings  in  the  school, 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  The  pro- 
posed savings  In  the  White  House  compro- 
mise would  terminate  the  cash  subsidy  for 
students  who  pay  the  full  price  for  school 
lunches,  and  eliminate  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  the  free  and  reduced  cost  lunch 
program  and  the  breakfast  program. 

Terminating  the  cash  subsidies  for  stu- 
dents who  pay  full  price  and  eliminating  the 
Inflation  adjustments  may  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  for  three  reasons.  First,  losing  the 
cash  subsidy  means  that  school  districts 
would  have  to  use  local  or  state  funds  to 
make  capital  improvements  or  pay  school 
food  service  employees.  This  would  mean  an 


increase  in  the  cost  of  meals  for  all  students 
and  would  cause  an  estimated  S,000  to  6,000 
schools  to  drop  the  federal  nutrition  pro- 
gram. This  Is  not  to  say  that  school  districts 
-would  not  serve  lunch,  rather  they  would 
drop  the  federal  program. 

If  a  school  district  drops  Its  lunch  pro- 
gram, snd  raises  the  price  of  each  meal  to 
makeup  their  lost  subsidies,  poor  students 
will  be  hurt  more  than  any  other  group  of 
students.  One  need  only  look  at  the  latest 
data  from  the  1980  Census  that  40%  of  per- 
sons in  poverty  are  17  or  under  to  uitder- 
stand  the  need  for  nutritious  meals  and  con- 
tinued federal  support  for  sdiool  lunch  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  myth  that  terminating  the 
cash  subsidy  for  middle  clsas  students  who 
pay  the  full  price  for  meals  will  not  hurt 
disadvantaged  students.  Needy  students  wUl 
certainly  be  hurt  if  school  districts  do  not 
have  free  and  reduced  meals  and  raise  the 
cost  of  meals. 

In  1968  the  television  documentary 
"Hunger  In  America"  showed  poor  students 
watching  their  classmates  eat  because  they 
could  not  afford  lunch.  The  documentary 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  subsi- 
dized meals  for  such  students.  The  needs 
are  no  less  great  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  consider- 
ation. If  you  have  any  questions  please  con- 
tact any  of  the  identified  Individuals  in  the 
undersigned  organizations  for  further  Infor- 
mation. 

Yours  truly, 
Joseph  J.  Scherer,  Ph.D.,  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators; 
Linda  Tarr-Whelan.  National  Educa- 
tion Association;  Arnold  Fege,  Nation- 
al FTA;  Michael  Caaserly,  Council  of 
Great  City  Schools;  Amy  Peck.  The 
CouncU  of  Chief  SUte  School  Offi- 
cers; Greg  Humphrey.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers;  Marshall  Mats. 
American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation; Michael  Resnlck,  National 
School  Boards  Association. 

CHnj)  NuTRmoH  Budget  Cxjt 

The  Senate  Republican  Leadership-White 
House  budget  plan  calls  for  a  cut  of  $400 
million  in  child  nutrition  (down  from  $700 
million)  during  FY  86,  and  a  $1.8  billion  cut 
over  three  years.  Most  of  the  savings  are  at- 
tributable to  a  100%  elimination  of  the  fed- 
eral cash  support  iMid  to  schools  and  insti- 
tutions for  meals  served  to  children  from 
families  with  incomes  above  $19,600.00. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Congressional  Research  Service,  under  the 
original  $700  million  proposal  some  7.3  mil- 
lion children  and  approxlmatley  17,900 
schools  were  at  "risk  of  dropping  from  the 
program". 

The  American  School  Pood  Service  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  under  the  new  budget 
plan  3-S  million  children  and  5,000-6,000 
schools  will  be  forced  from  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

When  a  school  Is  forced  from  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  all  children.  Includ- 
ing poor  children,  lose  access  to  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Program. 

The  so-caUed  "high  income  subsidy"  Is  not 
a  transfer  payment  to  Individuals  but  a 
grant-in-aid  to  schools  that  supports  the 
basic  Infrastructure  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  effect  of  a  "freese"  In  FY  86  hits  the 
school  lunch  program  very  hard  in  the  out 
years.  Since  the  school  year  starts  In  July,  a 
freeze  in  TY  86  only  affects  one  school 
month,  September,  1986.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, almost  the  entire  $400  million  cut  in 


FY  86  is  above  a  freeze.  It  is  also  why  the 
out-year  cut  grows  to  $800  mUllon  In  FY  88. 

The  Omnibus  ReomcOiation  Act  of  1981 
reduced  child  nutrition  funding  by  approxi- 
mately one-third.  While  the  child  nutrition 
programs  represent  less  than  one^alf  of  1% 
of  the  federal  budget,  they  shoulder  4%  of 
the  oit  enacted  ss  part  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onril/atlon  Act  In  short,  the  chUd  nutrition 
cut  ^Mrt.arf  In  1981  was  approximately  10 
timer^vpeater  than  an  across-the-board 
freese.  ^y 

The  1985>Department  of  Agriculture 
study  on  the^chool  lunch  program  found  it 
to  be  nutrit^mially  Important  to  children  In 
all  Income  categories.  It  states  that  "the  su- 
periority of  the  School  Lunch  Is  reflected  In 
higher  daily  Intake  of  nutrients  for  the  gen- 
eral school-age  population  and  for  all  the 
population  subgroups  that  were  examined." 
Hungry  children  don't  leaml* 


NATIONAL  WATER  POLICY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  19,  I  had  the  pleamire  of 
speaking  about  national  water  policy 
to  a  gathering  of  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  communities.  The 
meeting  in  New  York  City  was  hosted 
by  the  National  Water  Alliance,  bipar- 
tisan, nonprofit  organization  dedicated 
to  the  formulation  of  rational  water 
policies  and  to  educating  the  public  on 
our  many  water-related  problems. 

The  message  I  conveyed  last  Friday 
was  one  that  I  have  expressed  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor.  If  we  fail  to 
develop  a  truly  national  water  policy, 
the  current  stalemate  will  continue:  no 
deep  ports,  no  more  flood  control,  no 
new  locks.  Senator  Abdhor  and  I  plan 
to  report  a  water  bill  out  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  within  a  few 
weeks.  I  hope  this  body  will  take 
action  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Sfcxch  bt  Skhatok  Damixl  Pateick 
mothzham 

UJS.  News  and  World  Report  recently  sug- 
gested that  water,  the  resource  most  taken 
for  granted,  might  well  be  the  focus  of  our 
next  resource  crisis. 

There  are  ample  grounds  for  such  specula- 
tion right  here  in  New  York  City.  New  York 
City's  clean  water  comes  from  the  Catskllls. 
not  from  the  Hudson,  where  striped  bass  are 
too  (»ntaminated  by  F'CB's  to  be  eaten 
safely.  From  the  CatskiUs,  the  water  travels 
to  New  York  and  business  through  an  invisi- 
ble system  of  tunnels  and  pipes  in  desperate 
need  of  repair. 

The  problem  Is  widespread.  According  to 
the  Water  Resource  Council's  Second  Na- 
tional Water  Assessment,  consimiption  of 
water  in  the  United  States  had  doubled 
since  1960,  from  61  billion  gallons  per  day  to 
121  billion  gallons  per  day.  By  the  year 
2,000  daily  consimiption  wiU  reach  135  bil- 
lion gallons  per  day. 

Three-quarters  of  this  is  used  to  irrigate 
crops,  but  this  use  of  our  water  resources 
has  probably  peaked  already.  Most  of  the 
coming  Increases  in  demand  will  be  from  in- 
dustry—especially manufacturing  and  utili- 
ties which  means  we  have  something  to  talk 
about  here  today. 
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Is  there  enough  water?  The  answer  varies, 
depending  on  where  you  are.  There  are  IM 
so-called  "hydrologlc"  regions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Water  Resource  Council  esti- 
mates that  17  of  Ihese  106  will  have  serious 
water  supply  problems  in  the  next  IS  years. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  In 
the  Colorado  River  basin  water  consump- 
tion already  exceeds  renewable  supplies. 
There,  they  can  and  are  making  up  the  dif- 
ference by  mining  groundwater.  Elven  our 
region,  which  usually  gets  plenty  of  rain, 
has  periodic  shortages,  especially  in  large 
cities  like  this  one. 

The  problems  go  beyond  water  shortages. 
New  York  city  draws  its  water  from  surface 
reservoirs,  albeit  a  considerable  distance 
away:  Long  Island,  on  the  otherhand.  may 
be  said  to  drink  from  one  well.  And  that 
well,  the  underground  water  supply  or  sole 
source  aquifer.  Is  gradually  being  poisoned 
by  toxic  pollutants. 

Nassau  County  has  389  public  wells,  and 
toxic  chemicals  have  been  found  in  119  of 
them,  mainly  shallow  weUs  where  pollution 
would  first  become  apparent.  The  situation 
is  as  bad  in  Suffolk  County.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  there  tested  the  wells  in 
Mastic  Beach  for  five  years,  and  found  19 
percent  of  them  tainted  with  dangerous 
chemicals.  The  point  Is,  you  don't  need  a 
chemical  spiU  or  a  toxic  waste  dump  to  pol- 
lute the  water  supply.  Some  of  these  chemi- 
cals come  from  residents'  homes,  passing 
through  their  septic  tanks  and  ending  up  in 
shallow  wells.  Nitrates  from  lawn  fertilizers, 
chlorides  from  salts  used  on  Icy  roads,  pesti- 
cides used  by  potato  farmers — all  can  end  up 
in  the  water  supply. 

There  are  water  problems  across  the 
nation.  But  may  I  say,  these  problems  do 
not  make  a  crisis.  We  have  not  run  out  of 
water.  We  do  not  stand  on  long  lines  for 
water,  or  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  It. 
There  is  no  crisis;  but  there  is  no  national 
water  policy,  and  that  could  produce  a 
crisis. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  1824,  the  Supreme 
Court  established  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  waterway  transportation,  in  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden.  That  same  year.  Congress  passed  the 
first  waterway  Improvement  bUl— a  measure 
to  allow  the  Army  Corps  of  engineers  to 
carry  out  "snagging  and  clearing"  oper- 
ations on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
(Now  we  have  snags  of  entirely  dlfferert 
sort,  and  they  had  better  be  cleared  away.) 

Since  then,  the  Corps  and  that  other 
great  buUder.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
have  undertaken  a  series  of  monumental 
tasks,  each  in  response  to  an  identified  na- 
tional need.  The  line  separating  California 
from  Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  political 
boundaries  in  the  world  visible  from  space 
(excepting  those  boundaries  that  coincide 
with  a  river  or  some  such  natural  feature). 
The  croplands  of  the  Imperial  Valley  are 
lush  smd  green,  because  they  were  Irrigated: 
immediately  across  the  border,  dry  cotton 
fields. 

All  over  what  was  once  the  "Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,"  cities  and  crops  grew,  smd  new 
regions  of  the  continent  were  developed.  En- 
gineers tamed  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri with  a  seeming  endless  series  of  flood 
control  dams  and  levees.  They  dredged 
great  seaports  and  created  a  waterway 
transportation  system  for  the  Interior. 

Recent  history  has  been  considerably  less 
glorious.  Congress  has  not  authorized  con- 
struction of  a  major  water  project  in  15 
years.  A  few  studies  and  small  projects  were 
authorized  in  1976.  The  Carter  presidency 
passed  without  enactment  of  an  omnibus 


water  bill,  and  President  Reagan  is  well  on 
his  way  to  the  same  dubious  achievement. 
Even  Congressional  authorization  is  no 
guarantee  of  action.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated no  funds  for  new  projects,  even  ones 
long  ago  authorized,  in  S  years.  According  to 
the  General"  Accounting  Office,  the  average 
delay  between  a  ('project  survey  and  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  is  a  quarter-century. 

I  have  said,  we  have  no  national  water 
policy.  By  definition,  such  must  include  the 
entire  nation.  Yet.  current  policies,  such  as 
they  are,  exclude  one  region  of  the  country: 
this  one.  From  1930  to  1980,  the  four  major 
Federal  water  agencies  spent  some  $85  bil- 
lion on  water  resource  development 
projects.  37  percent  was  spent  in  the  South, 
and  36  percent  in  the  West.  Seven  percent 
in  the  Northeast.  In  those  50  years,  the 
State  of  Montana  received  more  than  $2500 
In  water  resource  funds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  there.  How  much  was 
spent  for  each  New  Yorker?— about  3  per- 
cent as  much,  (83. 

Is  our  comer  of  the  continent  so  endowed 
with  water  that  we  need  no  water  resource 
development?  I  think  not.  It  rains  more  in 
New  York  than  in  Arizona,  but  the  water 
does  not  always  come  at  the  right  time  or  In 
the  right  place. 

On  February  25  last,  the  City  of  New 
York  declared  a  drought  watch.  On  April  3, 
this  was  upgraded  to  a  drought  warning.  It 
rained  and  snowed  so  little  during  the  past 
eight  months,  that  the  city's  reservoirs  have 
fallen  to  59  percent  of  capacity.  That  should 
be  compared  t^  a  norm  of  96  percent  for 
this  time  of  year. 

Drought  is  not  new  for  New  York.  The 
worst  was  In  1965.  In  that  year— 140  years 
after  passage  of  the  first  waterway  bill- 
Congress  finally  recognized  the  water  prob- 
lems of  our  region.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1965  states: 

"Congress  hereby  recognizes  that  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  water  for  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  United  States 
has  become  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  require  the  Federal  government  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  water  supply  prob- 
lems." 

The  Act  directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  study  these  problems.  The  Northeastern 
Water  Supply  Study  completed  In  1977— 
even  that  took  12  years — concluded  that 
New  York  City  has  a  water  deficit,  which 
means  that  its  supplies  would  not  be  ade- 
quate in  the  event  of  a  bad  drought.  In  the 
year  2000,  according  to  the  Corps,  the  City 
will  need  1.42  biUlon  gallons  of  water  a  day: 
in  a  drought  as  bad  as  the  one  In  1965,  the 
city  could  count  on  1.29  bUllon  gallons  a 
day.  That's  a  dally  deficit  of  130  million  gal- 
lons. 

New  York  City  draws  90  percent  of  its 
water  from  six  reservoirs  in  the  CataklUs, 
100  miles  away.  The  water  flows  by  gravity 
through  a  network  of  tunnels,  under  the 
Hudson  and  down  in  to  the  city.  The  system 
is  one  of  the  great  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  the  20th  Century,  and  it  was  built 
without  any  help  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  City  will  need  more  water,  and  it  may 
be  forced  to  do  something  it  has  never  done 
before— "skim  the  Hudson."  Take  water 
from  the  Hudson  River  during  high  flow  pe- 
riods emd  store  it  in  the  reservoirs.  For  the 
first  time.  New  Yorkers  would  be  drinking 
from  the  Hudson  River. 

Water  has  to  be  delivered.  The  backbone 
of  the  City's  distribution  system  is  two 
water  tunnels,  completed  In  1917  and  1936. 


That  is  about  70  and  50  years  ago.  Neither 
has  ever  been  inspected,  repaired,  or  main- 
tained. You  could  not  do  so  without  cutting 
off  the  water  supply  of  half  the  City. 

A  third  water  tunnel  Is  now  under  con- 
struction. It  will  backup  the  two  existing 
tunnels  and  provide  additional  flow  capac- 
ity. The  City  of  New  York  is  spending  10 
percent  of  its  capital  budget  on  this  third 
water  tunnel,  and  the  total  cost  could  well 
exceed  $5  billion. 

Not  a  penny  more  of  Federal  funds  has 
been  expended  for  the  new  tunnel  than  for 
the  first  two.  which  is  to  say,  none.  Under 
current  Federal  policies,  the  Third  Water 
Tunnel  is  called  a  "local  responsibility." 

Yet,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  today  is 
completing  a  $2  billion  system  of  dams, 
aqueducts,  canals,  and  pump  stations,  called 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  because  that's 
where  it  is.  The  project  will  deliver  Colora- 
do River  water  to  the  businesses,  lawns  and 
swimming  pools  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  national  water 
policy. 

In  1979.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  and  I  Joined 
Pete  Domenici  of  New  Mexico  in  a  proposal 
to  end  the  current  chaotic  and  idiosyncratic 
system.  Our  bill  was  simple:  instead  of  au- 
thorizing water  projects  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Congress  would  distribute  funds  to 
the  states  using  a  formual  based  on  popula- 
tion and  land  area.  In  this  way,  the  needs  of 
the  States  would  replace  the  Congressional 
seniority  system  as  a  driving  force  behind 
water  policy.  Each  State  would  concentrate 
its  share  on  the  problem  it  considers  most 
pressing- whether  they  be  municipal  water 
supply,  flood  control,  drought,  or  naviga- 
tion. 

Six  years  later,  nothing  has  changed.  Sen- 
ator Abdnor  of  South  Dakota  and  I  reintro- 
duced a  bill  on  January  31  that  takes  a 
small  step  toward  better  water  policy.  If  en- 
acted. It  would  be  the  first  major  water  leg- 
islation in  15  years. 

Our  bill,  S.  366,  would  require  a  fixed  level 
of  State  and  local  cost-sharing  for  water 
projects— for  example,  35  percent  for  flood 
control  and  30  percent  for  dredging  general 
cargo  harbors.  Cost-sharing  is  sensible  not 
Just  in  view  of  the  budget  deficit;  it  requires 
that  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
project  also  believe  in  its  economic  benefits. 

The  legislation  would  create  a  new  pro- 
gram of  Federal  loans  for  rehabilitating  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  systems.  Over  five 
years,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  lend  up 
to  $2.7  billion  to  American  cities,  loans  to  be 
paid  back  with  Interest.  Priority  would  go  to 
cities  that  have  difficulties  borrowing  from 
other  lenders,  although  any  city  could 
apply. 

May  I  mention  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  "Sole  Source  Aquifer  F>rotectlon 
Act".  I  introduced  this  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  pnxsedure  for  cooperation  among 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments,  to 
protect  underground  drinking  water  sup- 
plies. A  township  or  a  group  of  towns,  with 
the  approval  of  their  State's  Governor, 
could  apply  for  a  Federal  grant  to  develop 
and  Implement  a  plan.  This  plan  would 
evaluate  the  water  quality  in  a  sole  source 
aquifer.  Identify  sources  of  pollution,  and 
assess  what  kind  of  development  could  be 
pursued  safely  on  the  lands  over  the  aqui- 
fer. The  bill  would  authorize  $165  million  in 
Federal  grants  over  four  years,  and  up  to 
$25  million  could  be  used  for  a  single  sole 
source  aquifer  area,  such  as  Long  Island. 

These  proposals  would  not  solve  all  our 
problems,  or  even  most.  They  would  intro- 


duce greater  uniformity  in  water  policy,  and 
establish  the  first  major  Federal  effort  to 
address  the  water  problems  of  older  cities 
and  communities  that  depend  on  ground 
water. 

It  is  hard  for  Congress  to  create  national 
water  policy  alone.  We  need  help  from  the 
Executive  Branch.  Also,  from  scientists  and 
economists,  environmentalists  and  business- 
men, the  people  who  know  the  value  of 
water.  That  is  why  I  Joined  the  National 
Water  Alliance.  The  Alliance  operates  on  a 
sound  principle:  the  only  way  to  develop 
sound  national  water  policy  is  if  those  who 
know  most  about  it  will  talk— to  each  other, 
to  the  politicians,  and  to  the  public.  You  are 
major  users  of  water,  so  you  have  much  to 
contribute  to  this  process.  Do  so.« 


ARIZONA  STATE  MEMORIAL 
URGING  STUDY  OP  NATION'S 
MONEY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  place  ir.  the 
Record  the  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Memorial  2002  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Arizona  State  Legisla- 
ture recently  urging  the  Congress  to 
make  a  serious  study  to  examine  and 
consider  reform  of  the  Nation's  money 
system. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  the 
principle  of  restoring  gold  backing  to 
the  dollar  and  thereby  indirectly  put- 
ting the  Pederal  Reserve  System 
under  control  of  Congress,  I  commend 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Arizona 
Legislature  to  my  colleagues. 

The  memorial  follows: 

HODSE  COIfCtnUUENT  MXMORIAL  2002 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  a  sound,  stable  money  system  is 
vital  to  a  free  nation  to  protect  the  econom- 
ic and  political  liberty  of  the  people:  and 

Whereas,  the  present  money  system,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  was  established  to  end  the 
"boom  and  bust"  cycles,  to  stabilize  the  cur- 
rency, to  end  farm  foreclosures  and  to  pro- 
vide for  expansion  of  the  money  supply 
when  needed:  and 

Whereas,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
present  money  system,  the  Pederal  Reserve, 
our  states  and  our  people  have  suffered  re- 
curring recession  cycles,  a  loss  of  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  farm  foreclosures  of  thousands  per 
week  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  1981-1983  depression;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  provid- 
ed for  the  expansion  of  our  money  supply, 
but  under  their  system  they  charge  us  Inter- 
est on  every  Federal  Reserve  dollar  in  circu- 
lation; and 

Whereas,  no  other  issue  affects  our  states 
and  our  people  as  directly  because  labor, 
farmers  and  businesses  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  nation's  money  system  and 
may  be  in  grave  danger  In  the  near  future 
without  major  reforms;  and 

Whereas,  serious  charges  have  been  made 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  failed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  laid  down  when  it  was 
established,  that  the  present  debt-money 
system  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
people  and  results  In  ever-higher  Interest 
rates  for  people,  business  and  government, 
that  violations  of  prudent  bank  manage- 
ment practice  by  large  United  States  banks 


in  making  loans  all  ov6r  the  world  have 
placed  this  nation,  our  banking  system  and 
our  taxpayers  in  dire  Jeopardy  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  un- 
willing or  unable  to  face  this  issue  squarely 
and  take  action  to  protect  us  from  further 
abuses. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
commence  a  study  and  hold  hearings  to  ex- 
amine the  nation's  money  system  and  con- 
sider reforms  of  the  system  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  people  and  their  eco- 
nomic security. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation.* 


JOHN  W.  PATTON 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  honor  John  W. 
Patton  of  Independence,  LA,  who  is  ob- 
serving his  80th  birthday  on  April  27, 
1985. 

Mr.  Patton  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service, 
having  served  in  the  Iowa  State 
Senate  from  1965-69  and  in  the  Iowa 
House  from  1971-73.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Commission  on 
Aging,  as  well  as  being  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  In  addition,  he 
was  for  20  years  a  rural  electrification 
cooperative  director  of  the  Buchanan 
County  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
and  also  served  as  president  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

A  life-long  farmer  in  Buchanan 
Coimty,  Mr.  Patton  recently  retired 
with  his  wife,  Alma  Elizabeth,  to  their 
home  in  Independence,  LA.  Mr.  Patton 
is  still  active  in  community  affairs 
serving  on  senior  citizen  boards,  both 
local  and  statewide.  He  also  continues 
his  active  role  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  -» 

Mr.  Patton's  community  and  public 
service  has  been  a  trademark  of  his 
entire  life,  and  I  am  privileged  to  take 
this  time  to  honor  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  public  servant.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebauh).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OP 
RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS.  AND  DEBT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President, 
each  Senator  receives  on  a  monthly 
basis  publications  entitled  the  Month- 
ly Statement  of  the  I*ublic  Debt  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Monthly  Treas- 
ury Statement  of  Receipts  and  Out- 
lays of  the  United  States  Government. 
These  are  periodic  reminders  of  the 
painful  reality  that  our  fisc^  situation 
in  this  country  is  worsening. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
also  my  constituents  I  shall  briefly 
summarize  these  statements. 

For  the  month  ending  February  28, 
1985.  total  public  debt  outstanding  was 
$1,698  billion— that  is  $1.7  trillion. 
This  compares  to  $1,458  billion  for  the 
same  period  In  1984,  an  increase  of 
$240  billion  in  the  last  12  months.  For 
latest  census  data,  this  equals  $7,335 
per  person  and  $19,881  per  household. 
This  represents  a  16.5-percent  increase 
of  total  debt  over  the  last  12  months 
and  a  343-percent  Increase  over  1970. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  borrowing  from  the  public  to  fi- 
nance the  Pederal  debt  for  the  year 
will  be  $210  billion.  Total  capital  avaU- 
able  In  U.S.  markets  is  $715  billion,  of 
which  Government  borrowing  takes  a 
29-percent  share.  At  the  current  rate. 
Treasury  estimates  $1,841  billion  in 
total  public  debt  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  especially 
staggering  when  compared  to  the  total 
debt  of  $383  billion  for  1970. 

For  the  month  of  February,  we 
amassed  $54.0  billion  in  tax  receipts 
and  $75.1  billion  in  outlays,  leaving  a 
deficit  for  the  month  of  $21.1  billion 
for  the  month  of  February  alone. 
Fiscal  year  to  date  amounts  are  $290.6 
billion  in  tax  receipts  and  $391.2  bil- 
lion for  outlays,  or  spending  for  a  defi- 
cit of  $100.6  billion  in  the  first  5 
months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Treasury  estimates  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  we  will  have  received  in 
taxes  $736.9  billion  and  that  we  will 
spend  $959.1  billion  and  have  a  net  re- 
sulting deficit  of  $222.2  billion. 

For  the  entire  year,  this  translates 
into  taxes  of  $3,183  per  person  or 
$8,628  per  household.  It  estimates 
spending  of  $4,143  per  person  or 
spending  $11,230  per  household  for  a 
deficit  equaling  $960  per  person  or 
$2,602  per  household. 

Madam  President,  I  will  Just  make  a 
comment.  I  think  that  these  figures 
are  staggering.  I  think  they  are  shock- 
ing. To  conisder  that  in  the  first  5 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  we  have  a 
deficit  of  over  $100  billion  and  it  is 
rapidly  growing,  that  bothers  this  Sen- 
ator. 

We  have  some  diffictilt  decisions  to 
make  and  we  are  going  to  be  making  a 
lot  of  them  in  the  next  week  or  two, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  show  the 
courage  and  conviction  to  say  that  we 
need  to  get  these  deficits  down. 
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I  might  alao  mention  ttuU  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  will  be  spending  this 
year  24.8  percent  of  OKP.  It  is  also  es- 
timated that  tax  levels  this  year  will 
be  19  percent  of  OKP,  and  If  you  look 
over  the  last  several  years  an  average 
taxing  level  has  been  running  at  about 
19  percent  of  ONP  but  the  spending 
level  has  increased  from  an  average  of 
around  30  percent  Just  in  the  last  few 
years  up  to  above  24  percent. 

This  information  is  aimed  at  encour- 
aging my  colleagues  to  look  hard  into 
m*nng  the  types  of  spending  cuts  nec- 
essary to  bring  down  the  deficit  when 
they  consider  the  budget  resolution, 
authorizing  and  appropriating  legisla- 
tion. 


REMOVAL  OP  CARGO  PREFER- 
ENCE  FROM  ALL  AORICUL- 
TURE  EXPORTS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  on 
April  17,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  remove  cargo  preference  from 
all  agriciilture  exports.  As  I  state  then, 
a  cargo  preference  Is  an  example  of 
the  debris  of  Government  regulations 
that  pollute  our  trade  channels,  slow- 
ing agriculture  exports. 

Following  my  statement  was  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  an 
excerpt  of  which  hit  on  the  need  for 
Congress  to  repeal  cargo  preference 
reqiilrements.  The  article  stated. 
"Congress  has  never  had  a  better  op- 
portuxdty  to  rid  the  U.S.  of  the  cargo- 
preference  curse  and  thereby  hand 
farmers  a  whopping  victory." 

Needless  to  say.  I  totally  agree  with 
that  portion  of  the  article.  However, 
the  article  goes  on  to  say  that  Con- 
gress should  go  along  with  the  admin- 
istration's approach  to  the  1985  farm 
bill.  This  is  where  I  part  ways  with  the 
administration  and  the  Wall  Street  ar- 
ticle. In  fact,  I  have  offered  my  own 
proposals  to  the  1985  farm  bill. 

On  March  7,  before  the  first  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hearing  on  the 
1985  farm  bill,  I  outlined  my  propos- 
eUs.  Madam  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  and 
proposals  presented  to  the  Senate  Ag- 
rictilture  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
RscORO  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

STATSMXirr  OP  Simatos  Don  Nicklis 

I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  today  at  the  first  of  what  wUl 
likely  be  a  lengthy  series  of  Senate  Agrtcul- 
ture  Committee  hearings  on  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

Farmera  have  operated  for  the  past  four 
years  under  government  programs  tliat 
have  failed  In  a  number  of  areas.  They  have 
failed  to  maint.«in  fum  Income  despite  In- 
creases In  taxpayers'  dollars  used  to  finance 
the  programs.  They  have  failed  to  hold 
down  production  and  In  fact,  have  many 
built-in  incentives  for  producing  beyond  our 
nation's  ability  to  consume  and  export. 

Oklahoma  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
made  it  clear  to  me  over  the  past  several 


months  that  defldt  spending  remains  their 
worst  enemy.  They  alao  agree  that  no  single 
piece  of  farm  legislation  Is  going  to  solve  all 
of  their  problems.  However,  the  IMS  farm 
bd  can  be  structured  to  offer  much  needed 
help  to  our  nation's  ailing  agriculture  sector 
whUe  still  remaining  budget  conscious.  It 
can  do  this  by  targeting  benefits  to  those 
moat  In  need— the  medlum-sised  fann 
owners. 

After  months  of  deliberating  with  farmers 
and  ASC8  officials.  I  have  formulated  a 
1M5  farm  bill  proposal  which  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  record.  I  would  like  to  expand 
on  a  few  of  the  points  In  my  proposal  which 
I  feel  must  be  addressed.  In  particular,  the 
acreage  base  system  and  production  levels 
required  of  farmers  In  order  to  ma>1ml»f 
program  benefits  need  dose  attention.  This 
proposal  affects  the  commodity  programs 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice. 

Because  of  annual  adjtistments  from  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  planted  aeresge,  the 
current  base  system  has  denied  farmers  the 
ability  to  be  flexible  and  diversify  their 
base.  I  urge  that  adjustments  in  bases  cease. 
Guaranteeing  bases  will  allow  farmers  to  di- 
versify without  risking  reductions  in  their 
acreage  base. 

Another  fault  of  the  farm  programs  we've 
been  under  are  that  in  order  to  maTlmlrie 
program  benefits,  program  partldpanta 
must  produce  on  all  allowable  acreage.  I^st 
year,  it  cost  $400  million  to  store  and  handle 
government-owned  commodities  which  have 
acctuiulated  because  of  program  incentives 
to  produce  beyond  our  needs.  To  afford 
nexlblllty  and  to  stop  encouraging  excess 
production.  I  propose  that  any  participant 
who  produces  the  program  crop  on  50  per- 
cent of  his  guaranteed  base  should  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  full  program  benefits. 
Additionally,  when  computing  program  ben- 
efits, a  stable  yield  reflecting  production 
levels  under  normal  operating  conditions 
should  be  used.  These  changes  wUl  permit  a 
shift  to  planting  permanent  cover  and  other 
crops  rather  than  providing  incentives  to 
devote  production  to  surplus  crops. 

I  differ  with  the  Administration  on  where 
target  price  levels  should  be  set.  The  1985 
farm  blU  must  retain  an  economic  safety  net 
to  prevent  a  collapse  of  rural  America.  After 
50  years  of  farm  programs  and  government 
Interference  in  the  marketplace,  rapid  elimi- 
nation of  Income  supports  could  devastate 
farming  communities  throughout  the 
nation. 

Rather  than  continuing  efforts  to  control 
supply  through  acreage  reduction,  I  favor 
taking  away  Incentives  to  produce  in  excess. 
I  am  proposing  that  ten  percent  of  a  partici- 
pant's guaranteed  base  be  planted  to  perma- 
nent cover.  This  would  allow  some  of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  erosion-prone  land  to  be 
taken  out  of  production— promoting  conser- 
vation rather  than  misuse  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  United  States  government  owns  $7 
billion  of  surplus  commodities  which  are  un- 
committed to  food  aid  programs.  I  have  in- 
troduced separate  legislation  which  would 
facilitate  the  use  of  barter,  to  effectively 
dispose  of  unneeded  commodity  stockpiles. 
This  common-sense  approach  allows  us  to 
use  surplus  agricultural  products  to  our  ad- 
vantage rather  than  letting  them  add  to 
farmers'  economic  detriment.  The  National 
Defense  Stockpile  comprised  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  not  produced  In  the 
United  SUtes,  is  tlO  billion  short  of  the 
amount  needed  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  We  are  currently  appropriating 
nooexistant  funds  to  purchase  these  materi- 


als from  other  nations— nations  that  need 
the  surplus  food  products  stored  in  U.S. 
warehouses.  A  little  horse-trading  between 
the  two  inventories  would  better  serve  all 
Involved  parties. 

Again,  I  thsnk  the  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  and  wotild  welcome 
cmnmenta  on  any  of  the  provisions  offered 
In  the  farm  bill  proposal  I  am  submitting 
here  today. 

Fakm  Bnx  PaoposAL  Suiimast 
[Wheat,  VttA  Grains.  Cotton  and  Rice] 

Senator  Nicklea'  proposal  is  based  on  the 
following:  the  present  farm  program  has  <  1 ) 
failed  to  maintain  farm  income;  (2)  failed  to 
hold  down  production:  (3)  many  built-in  In- 
centives to  produce  beyond  our  ability  to 
consume  and  export;  (4)  become  costly  to  all 
taxpayers. 
/.  Profnotn  Ba$e$  and  Yitida 

The  possible  recomputatlon  of  crop  bases 
every  year  baaed  on  Increases  for  overplant- 
ing  or  decreases  for  underplantlng,  decreas- 
ing If  not  reporting,  etc..  must  cease.  Ouar- 
anteelng  bases  will  allow  farmers  to  diversi- 
fy without  risking  reductions  In  their  acre- 
age base.  Additionally,  farmers  have  been 
encouraged  by  program  Incantlvas  to 
produce  on  allowable  acreage  in  order  to 
maximliie  program  benefits. 

To  afford  flexibility  and  to  stop  encourag- 
ing excess  production,  any  participant  who 
produces  the  program  crop  on  SO  percent  of 
his  guaranteed  base  should  be  considered  el- 
igible for  full  program  benefits.  Additional- 
ly, when  computing  program  benefits,  a 
stable  yield  reflecting  production  levels 
under  normal  operating  conditions  should 
be  used.  These  changes  wUl  permit  a  shift  to 
planting  permanent  cover,  other  crops, 
haying  and  grazing,  etc 
2.  Market-OrienUd  Loan  Rate* 

In  order  to  compete  effectively  In  Interna- 
tional markets  and  to  discourage  expansion 
by  foreign  producers,  commodity  loan  rates 
should  be  based  on  a  percent  of  an  histori- 
cal average  market  price.  Loan  rates  for  all 
program  commodities  should  be  set  at  about 
75  percent  of  the  average  market  price  over 
the  Isst  three  years. 
i.  Target  Pricea 

The  target  price  program  should  be  con- 
tinued to  provide  income  support  while  not 
encouraging  production  beyond  our  needs. 
Target  prices  reflecting  U8DA  estimates  for 
coot-of-productlon  should  be  considered  In 
determining  the  target  price. 

4.  Taiveting  Benefit* 

Program  benefits  should  be  targeted  to 
mld-slsed  farmers  by  limiting  eligibility  for 
benefits  to  the  first  $300,000  of  production, 
based  on  gross  sales.  Larger  producers 
would  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  first 
$300,000  of  production,  as  long  as  they 
comply  with  all  program  provisions,  but 
would  have  to  market  the  remainder  with 
no  government  assistance. 

5.  Set-Atide  Acreage 

Efforts  to  control  supply  through  acreage 
reduction  have  been  largely  unsuccessful. 
Provisions  to  idle  land  should  be  limited  to 
requiring  an  acreage  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  cropland  base  on  participating  farms  to 
be  established  to  permanent  cover  (grass  or 
trees)  as  part  of  a  long-term  conservation 
reserve. 
0.  Sodbu*teT  ProvUion* 

Farmers  who  plant  new  crops  on  highly 
erodlble  land  would  be  Ineligible  for  any 


federal  aaristantie  for  those  eropa  A  strong 
aodbuster  bill,  oosponsored  by  Senator  Nlck- 
les.  tuks  pasMd  the  Senate  twice,  snd  has 
been  reintroduced  in  the  present  Congress 
7.  Bartering  Surplu* 

The  farm  bill  should  also  Include  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  bartering  of  surplus 
commodities  for  strategic  materials  from 
other  nations.  Senator  Nicklea  has  intro- 
duced separate  legislation  to  establish  ttie 
barter  system.  This  would  help  reduce  cur- 
rent commodity  stockpiles  snd  enormous 
storage  costs,  while  replenishing  our  Nstlon- 
al  Defense  Stockpile  of  strategic  minerals. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRTOH),  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


HOLOCAUST  COBOIEMORATION 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council  I  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  Senate  last  Thursday  at 
the  national  dvlc  commemoration  of 
the  Dajrs  of  Remembrance  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  This  year's 
ceremony  marked  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  liberation  of  Europe  and  the 
rescue  of  the  Jews  from  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  by  Allied  forces. 

Among  the  participants  were  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  George  Shultz.  who 
gave  a  very  moving  o(nnmemorative 
address,  the  Congressman  Srvi 
SoLAHZ  who  represented  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  American  soldiers  who  liberated 
the  camps,  Secretary  Shultz  reminded 
us  that  we  are  "our  brother's  keeper" 
and  that  we  must  "never  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  the  suffering  inflicted  around 
the  world." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  the  ex- 
cellent and  moving  words  of  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Congressman  Solarz.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXMAIUU     ST     THE     HOSOKASLS     OSOKOB     P. 

Shttltz  Bkpohx  thi  Holocaust  Coioaafo- 

SATIOR 

As  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Allied  vic- 
tory In  Europe  draws  near,  we  In  America 
remember  not  only  the  triumph  of  our  sol- 
diers and  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world,  but  the  rescue  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  Nazi  evil. 

Every  year  thousands  of  Americans  visit 
the  memorial  to  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust at  Yad  Vashem.  I  myself  will  be  going 
there  next  month.  The  Images  of  Jewish 
suffering  at  Nazi  hands  still  bum  in  our 
memories.  We  will  never  forget,  and  the 
world  must  never  forget,  the  inhumanity  of 


which  manHnrf  ia  capable  when  it  disre- 
gards the  sanctity,  the  dignity,  snd  the 
human  rights  of  all  men  and  women.  Our 
nation  shared  the  grief  of  those  who  bad 
survived  the  oonoentratlon  camps  We 
mourned  for  ttuiae  who  tisd  not.  And  we 
made  <me  very  simple  pledge:  Never  again. 

Today  we  are  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  American  soldiers  wlio  liberated  Uie 
prisoners  of  Nazi  coaeentratlon  camps 
toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Nothing  we  say  here  can  have  much  signlfl- 
canoe  compared  with  the  noble  and  selflesi 
act  of  those  American  liberators.  When 
those  soldiers  walked  into  tlie  camps  and 
saw  the  horrors  wrought  by  Nasi  fanaticism, 
they  recognized  at  once  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  they  had  Just  conquered.  And  they 
forced  the  world  to  recognise  It,  as  welL 

Never  has  dvUlzatlon  been  confronted  by 
such  an  unmitigated,  monstrous  evil  ss  Hit- 
ler's Nszism.  Never  have  the  wOI  snd 
strength  of  the  democracies  been  so  severe- 
ly challenged.  Never  has  one  people  been 
singled  out  for  such  grievous  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  himian  beings. 

The  rise  of  Nazism,  and  most  particularly, 
the  ruthless  murder  of  six  million  Jews,  to- 
gether dealt  sn  slmost  devastating  blow  to 
all  our  most  fimdamental  hopes  for  the 
modem  world.  Those  who  prior  to  the  wsr 
hi<  msintalned  their  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  human  progress.  In  the  idea  that  with 
high  culture  and  high  civilization  would 
come  the  end  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man, 
those  who  had  envisioned  the  day  when  re- 
spect for  the  dignity,  the  sanctity,  and  the 
human  rights  of  every  individual  on  earth 
would  be  universal— all  of  us  who  shared 
these  dreams  were  stunned  by  the  Holo- 
caust. We  castigated  ourselves  for  the 
world's  coUective  failure  to  stop  it  sooner. 
And  after  the  war,  after  the  concentration 
camps  lutd  been  liberated  and  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  had  been  buried,  we  all  promised 
ourselves  that  next  time  It  would  be  differ- 
ent. Never  again  would  we  allow  a  mon- 
strous evil  to  go  unchallenged.  Never  again 
wotild  we  appease  the  aggressor.  Never 
again  would  we  lose  sight  of  the  fundamen- 
tal moral  principles  upon  which  our  free  so- 
ciety depends. 

The  men  who  liberated  the  camps  In  a 
sense  liberated  the  world,  as  weU.  They  put 
an  end  to  the  physical  tragedy,  though  they 
co\ild  not  put  an  end  to  the  spiritual  an- 
guish. We  will  never  forget  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Hitler,  and  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  criminals  who  carried  out  tils 
awful  designs.  We  will  bring  them  to  Justice 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

But  the  Americans  who  liberated  the 
camps  four  decades  ago  also  gave  us  hope. 
They  made  it  possible  for  us  to  look  for- 
ward, to  start  again,  to  begin  to  restore  our 
faith  in  the  poaslbUlty  of  a  better  world, 
even  while  the  memories  of  the  recent  hor- 
rors lived  on.  They  offered  a  new  chance  for 
all  peoples  \d  all  nations  to  Join  together  in 
defense  of  humanity.  These  brave  men 
showed  that  the  evil  ever-present  in  man- 
kind can  be  confronted  and  eventually  de- 
feated by  an  even  more  powerful  devotion 
to  Justice  and  the  will  to  sacrifice  for  a 
greater  good. 
We  must  never  forget  that  lesson. 
The  principles  that  the  rescuers  upheld, 
and  for  which  many  gave  their  lives,  contin- 
ue to  animate  heroic  idealists  of  our  own 
day,  whose  consciences  will  not  permit  them 
to  acquiesce  in  injustice. 

It  Is  the  principle  summed  up  by  one  of 
the  spiritual  mentors  of  the  American  Revo- 
luticm.  Edmund  Burke,  when  he  said:  "The 


only  thing  neoeanry  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
Is  for  good  men  to  do  snythlng." 

When  Andrei  Sakharov  denounces  the 
systematk;  denial  of  human  rigbU  by  Soviet 
totalitarianism,  and  exchanges  a  poaltkn  of 
honor  and  comfort  in  the  Soviet  elite  for  a 
life  of  perseeution  and  exile,  be  tumors  the 
example  and  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
f ou^t  tyranny  and  liberated  the  oppressed. 
So  do  the  brave  Indlvkhials  administering 
the  funds  provided  by  Alexander  Solzhenl- 
tayn  to  sld  the  families  of  Soviet  dlsBklents. 
And  ^"f^^'r  Shcbaranaky's  courageous 
stand  against  the  Soviet  police  state  is  a  tes- 
tament to  the  human  wllL  He  not  only  en- 
durea,  he  prevails  through  this  example  to 
others. 

We  have  sem  the  spirit  of  the  rescuos  In 
the  mothers  of  Buenos  Aires'  Plaza  de 
Mayo,  who  protested  the  disappearance  of 
their  children  week  after  weelu  year  after 
year— even  after  some  of  their  own  nimibers 
"disappeared"— unto  democracy  was  reborn 
in  Argentina.  And  that  spirit  lives  on  today 
In  the  acts  of  those  courageous  South  Afri- 
cans, of  all  races,  who  have  sacrificed— 
sometimes  their  privileges,  scmietlmes  their 
lives— to  protest  snd  expose  the  cruelties  of 
spartheld. 

Thank  God  most  Americans  have  never 
had  to  face  choices  like  this,  but  s  few  of  us 
have.  One  who  did  wss  an  American  officer 
who  was  captured  during  the  Vietnam  war 
and  survived  an  8-year  ordeal  In  a  North  Vi- 
etnamese POW  camp.  As  Admiral  James 
Stockdale  put  it: 

'From  this  eight-year  experience  I  dis- 
tilled one  all-purpose  idea  ...  It  U  a  simple 
Idea.  An  idea  as  old  as  the  Scriptures,  an 
idea  that  naturally  and  spontaneously 
comes  to  men  under  pressure.  That  Idea  la, 
you  are  your  brother's  keeper." 

The  magnitude  of  these  injustices,  I 
repeat.  Is  not  the  same.  They  cannot  be 
equated  with  Nazi  genocide,  where  was 
unique  In  the  annals  of  human  depravity. 

But  the  principle  appUes  universally:  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper.  We  must  never 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  sufferings  inflicted 
around  the  world.  We  must  always  draw 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  courage 
and  altruism  of  the  rescuers. 

And  we  must  never  delude  ourselves.  Man- 
kind's capacity  for  evU  did  not  die  in  the 
bunker  with  HiUer. 

We  see  evil  in  the  world  all  around  us.  In 
efforts  to  Impose  totalitarian  authority  on 
unwilling  peoples,  in  efforts  to  subjugate, 
suppress,  and  sometimes  vanquish  entire 
races,  classes,  and  religions. 

The  legacy  of  the  rescuers  admonishes  us 
all  to  stand  up  and  fight  back. 

The  memory  of  the  American  liberators 
will  live  on  forever,  as  will  the  memory  of 
the  evil  they  put  an  end  to.  We  can  only  be 
thankful,  and  proud,  that  Americans  were 
willing  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  to 
defend  freedom  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 
May  we  always  have  the  courage,  and  the 
vision,  to  meet  such  chaUenges.  Only  then 
can  the  better  world  we  all  seek  become  a 
reality. 

RXMARKS      ST      COSGRSSSMAH      STSPHXH      J. 
SOLAKZ  "DATS  OP  RxitKlfBXAHCK"- UlimD 

Statxs  Houx:au8t  Mkm oeial  Couifcn. 

Four  decades  ago,  the  allied  armies 
brought  to  an  end  the  most  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded evil  in  the  long  history  of  man's  in- 
himianity  to  man. 

This  Is  moot  assuredly  a  time  for  both  re- 
membrance and  reconciliation. 
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But  if  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  mourn 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  It  Is  not.  nor 
can  it  ever  be.  appropriate  (or  us  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  villains  whoae  service  to  the  Nazi 
regime  made  it  possible. 

The  Second  World  War  was  not.  as  per- 
haps we  should  have  learned  from  the 
Kiobai  conflict  that  preceded  It.  the  war  to 
end  ail  wars.  But  It  was  the  war  which  for- 
ever stamped  the  marli  of  Cain  on  the  brow 
of  man. 

Now  we  know,  aa  we  never  knew  before, 
the  depth  of  depravity  to  which  the  human 
spirit  can  sink. 

It  was  not  Just  the  splitting  of  the  atom 
but,  even  more,  the  institutionalization  and 
Industrialization  of  death,  in  the  service  of 
abiding  racial  and  religious  hatreds,  which 
has  created  the  shadow  and  spectre  of  mass 
destruction  under  which  we  are  doomed  to 
live  for  the  rest  of  time. 

TTiere  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  bring  back 
to  life  those  whose  souls  and  spirit  were 
snuffed  out  In  the  gas  chambers  and  killing 
fields  of  Nazi-occupied  Exirope.  We  cannot 
even  adequately  pay  homage  to  the  courage 
and  dignity  they  displayed  on  the  altar  of 
hate  and  cruelty. 

But  we  can  Invest  their  sacrifice  with  a  re- 
deeming significance,  if  we  resolve  to  do  ev- 
erything within  our  power  to  prevent  such 
an  evU  from  ever  happening  again. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Holocaust,  noth- 
ing will  ever  be  the  same.  The  memory  of 
the  Six  Million  has  irrevocably  shaped  the 
consciousness,  if  not  the  conscience,  of  man- 
kind. 

Here  in  our  own  great  country,  the  indif- 
ference with  which  we  once  witnessed  the 
attempted  extermination  of  an  entire 
people  and  the  elimination  of  a  flourishing 
civilization,  has  been  transformed  into  an 
emerging  willingness  to  use  our  Influence 
and  our  resources  on  behaU  of  the  noble 
work  of  rescue  and  relief. 

Where  we  once  rejected  the  St.  Louis,  we 
have  welcomed  the  boat  people. 

Where  we  once  turned  our  backs  on  the 
Jews  of  Europe,  we  have  participated  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia. 

Where  we  once  were  Indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  now  provide 
the  support  which  makes  possible  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Jewish  homeland. 

This  Is  the  legacy  of  the  Holocaust. 

This  is  the  obligation  of  our  nation. 

Prom  their  final  resting  place,  the  Six 
Million  call  upon  iis  to  never  forget. 

Prom  our  earthly  abode,  we  can  only  re- 
spond: never  again. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BITBURG 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Senator 
SiMPSoif .  I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  discuss  the  President's  visit  to  Bit- 
burg  and  sort  of  a  side  issue  to  that, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  massacre 
of  prisoners  oX  war  at  Malmedy,  Bel- 


gulm.  in  December  1944.  by  the  SS 
troope  who  are  buried  at  Bltburg. 

The  facts  in  connection  with  this 
matter  have  not  been  really  totally 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
within  the  last  24  or  48  hours.  April 
22,  were  we  able  to  obtain  a  list,  de- 
classified at  our  request,  of  those 
Americans  who  were  klUed  in  one  of 
the  12  incidents  that  occurred  at  Mal- 
medy. There  were  12  separate  inci- 
dents of  captured  American  soldiers 
and  Belgium  civilians,  and  the  shoot- 
ings of  these  captured  soldiers  and  de- 
fenseless Belgium  civilians  started  on 
December  16,  1944,  and  continued 
until  January  13,  1945. 

They  were  not  all  shot  down  on  1 
day.  They  were  shot  in  12  separate 
cases,  and  the  numbers  are  large.  The 
numbers  who  were  killed  were  350  U.S. 
prisoners  and  100  Belgians,  and  one 
unit  was  responsible  for  all  the  kill- 
ings, the  First  SS  Panzer  Regiment  of 
the  Waffen  SS.  conunanded  by  Col. 
Joachim  Peiper. 

In  1949,  a  report  of  our  own  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  describes 
that  unit  as  follows: 

The  regiment  had  a  long  and  notorious 
military  record  on  both  the  western  and 
eastern  fronts.  On  the  eastern  front,  one  of 
the  battalions  of  the  combat  group  Peiper. 
while  commanded  by  Peiper,  earned  the 
nickname  of  Blow  Torch  Battalion  after 
burning  two  villages  and  kUling  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  Peiper  had  at  one  time 
been  an  adjutant  to  Heinrich  Himmler. 

Nowt  the  72  American  names  that 
we  JuM  received  and  which  were  de- 
classified were  killed  in  1  of  those  12 
incidents.  Seven  of  those  men  were 
medical  personnel  and  were  entitled  to 
special  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war; 
numerous  others  were  wounded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  a  list  of  those  names  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

(1)  Munzinger,  John  8.,  2/U..  O-1 184654. 

(2)  Reardon.  Perry  L..  J/Lt..  0-11S49S1. 

(3)  Bloom.  Donald  L..  Pvt.,  33569730. 

(4)  Blouch,  Carl  H.,  T/5,  334970«1. 

(5)  Breon.  Charles  R..  T/5,  33508030. 

(6)  Brozowski.  Joseph  A..  Cpl..  33400580. 

(7)  Burkett,  Samuel  P.,  T/5.  33500073. 

(8)  Carr.  Paul  R.,  T/5,  33649192. 

(0)  Carson,  Homer  8..  Pfc,  33509714. 

(10)  Coates,  James  H.,  Pvt..  33519636. 

(11)  Cobbler.  John  H.,  Pvt..  33530404. 

(12)  Cohen.  Robert.  Pfc,  33477788. 

(13)  CoUler,  John  D.,  T/6.  33522138. 

(14)  Davidson.  Paul  O.,  T/Sgt.,  33419746. 

(15)  Desch,  Howard  C,  Pfc.  33487538. 
(10)  Dunbar.  William  J.,  Pvt..  35060670. 

(17)  Pitt.  Carl  B.,  Cpl..  33577679. 

(18)  Flack.  Donald  J..  Pfc.  33509740. 

(19)  Franz.  Walter  A.,  Sgt.,  35212249. 

(20)  Prey,  Carl  B.,  Pfc.  33497298. 

(31)  Gelsler.  Donald  E.,  S/Sgt.,  33509090. 

(33)  Haines,  Charles  P.,  T/5,  33497239. 
(23)  Hallman.  Samuel  A.,  Pvt.,  33538035. 

(34)  HaU.  Charles  E..  Pfc.  33549251. 

(25)        Herchelroth.       Sylvester,        T/4, 
33497233. 
(30)  Jordan.  Oscar  R..  T/4.  33509088. 


(27)  Klnstnan.  Alfred  W..  Sgt.,  31015229. 

(38)  Laufer,  Howard  W.,  T/5.  33414793. 

(39)  Lengyel,  A..  Jr.,  T/S.  36331393. 

(30)  Leu.  Seimer  H.,  T/4,  38291037. 

(31)  Luers.  James  E..  T/5.  33034736. 

(33)  Martin,  Lawrence,  Cpl..  33530508. 
<33)  McKlruiey,  Robert.  T/5.  33522305. 

(34)  MlUer.  Halsey  J..  Sgt.,  33561804. 

(35)  O'Orady.  David  T.,  Cpl..  31304038. 
(30)  Osborne,  John  D.,  S/Sgt.,  37023507. 

(37)  Oliver.  Thomas  W.,  Pfc,  33531853. 

(38)  Philllpe.  Peter  R.,  Pvt.,  13186081. 

(39)  Plaseckl.  Stanley  P..  Pvt..  35893089. 

(40)  Plttman.  OUbert  R..  Pvt.,  35050418. 

(41)  Roaenfeld,  George  R.,  T/5,  13103408. 
(43)  Ruliman.  Carl  H..  Cpl..  33409511. 

(43)  Saylor.  Oacar,  Pvt.,  0000317. 

(44)  Schwitzgold.  Max.  T/5.  33954432. 
(46)  Sheetz,  Irvin  M.,  T/4,  33497089. 
(40)  Shingler.  John  H.,  T/5,  33570509. 
<47)  Snyder.  Robert  J.,  Sgt.,  33431105. 

(48)  Steffy,  George  H.,  T/4,  33497300. 

(49)  Stevens.  Carl  M..  Pfc,  31096239. 

(60)  Swartz.  Luke  S.,  T/6.  33497309. 

(61)  Walker.  Richard  B.,  Pfc,  33530488. 
(63)  Watt,  Thomas  P.,  T/4,  37337935. 
(63)  Wiles,  Tester  H.,  T/8.  33630531. 

All  the  foregoing  were  members  of  Bat- 
tery B.  385th  P.A.  Observation  Battalion. 

(54)  Indellcato,  Ralph  J..  Cpl.,  17133371, 
Med.  Det.,  386th  P.A.  Oban.  Bn. 

(56)  Mills,  Roger  L..  Capt..  0-391406.  Hq. 
Btry.,  385th  P.A.  Obsn.  Bn. 

(50)  McGovem.  William  T.,  T/Sgt., 
33419739,  Hq.  Btry.,  386th  P.A.  Obsn.  Bn. 

(57)  Wald.  Elmer  W.,  Pfc.  20330396,  Med. 
Det..  300th  P.A.  Obsn.  Bn. 

(58)  Lindt,  Benjamin.  Sgt..  38009081.  Det. 
A  300th  FA.  Bn.,  V.  Corps,  MGP  Force  Bn. 

(59)  McDermott.  Thomas  E.,  1st  Lt..  0- 
1018080,  Recon.  Co.,  33nd  Armd.  Regt. 

(60)  lames,  Lloyd  A,  2nd  Lt..  0-1018164. 
Recon.  Co.,  33nd  Armd.  Regt. 

(61)  McOee,  James  G.,  T/3.  13077568. 
Recon  Co..  33nd  Armd.  Regt. 

(63)  Klukavy.  John.  Pfc,  30800531.  Recon 
Co.,  33nd  Armd.  Regt. 

(03)  Genthner,  Carl  R..  lat  U..  0-1544093. 
575th  Ambulance  Co. 

(04)  Paden,  Paul  L.,  Pfc,  36417847,  676th 
Ambulance  Co. 

(65)  Scott,  Wayne  L..  Pvt.,  36371540,  576th 
Ambulance  Co. 

(66)  Bumey.  L.M..  38450179,  576th  Ambu- 
lance Co. 

(67)  Wusterbarth,  Dayton  E.,  T/5, 
30368633,  540th  Ambulance  Co. 

(08)  Clymire,  John  J.,  Pfc.  10011838,  80th 
Engr.  Bn.  (HP). 

(09)  Heitmann.  Raymond  A.  T/6, 
37403877,  197th  AAA  AW  Bn. 

(70)  Cash,  CecU  J.,  T/4,  37403903,  197th 
AAA  AW  Bn. 

(71)  Johnson.  Delbert  J..  Pvt.,  39388530, 
tJnlt  designation  unicnown. 

(72)  Mullen,  Keston  E.,  Pvt.,  38405574, 
t7nlt  designation  unknown. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  you  look  at 
the  names,  they  actually  read  like  a 
roster  of  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try, with  almost  every  ethnic  group 
that  you  can  think  of  included  as 
having  been  shot  down  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  SS  Waffen,  many  of  whom 
are  now  burled  at  Bitburg, 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  so 
many  other  places  that  the  President 
could  visit.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
wants  to  disturb  his  visit  to  Germany 
but.  unfortunately.  I  think  somehow 


the  choice  of  location  in  Bitburg  was 
an  inappropriate  one. 

We  are  hearing  from  soldiers  and 
sailors,  those  who  have  received 
medals  and  who  want  to  turn  back 
their  medals  because  they  feel  offend- 
ed that  the  visit  to  Bitburg  would  be 
made. 

The  facts  are  that  the  President 
could  find  so  many  other  areas,  so 
many  other  places  where  a  first  would 
be  more  appropriate  and  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Now,  last  week.  53  U.S.  Senators 
joined  together  in  signing  a  letter  to 
the  President  in  which  we  urged  him 
to  find  another  stop  on  his  trip.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  afternoon.  I  heard 
from  one  individual  who  is  accepted  as 
an  authority  in  the  area  of  German- 
American  affairs.  His  father  was  actu- 
ally an  emigrant  from  Germany  in 
1902.  He  studied  as  a  Pulbright  in  Ger- 
many in  1959  and  1980.  He  suggested  a 
more  appropriate  place  would  be 
Ploetzensee.  Ploetzensee  was  the 
prison  in  Berlin  where  Hitler  caused  to 
have  executed  his  most  serious  oppo- 
nents. And  there  were  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians and  others.  There  were  no  dis- 
tinctions on  who  felt  his  wrath  and 
lost  their  lives  in  that  prison.  Many  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  that 
prison  were  as  fine  Germans  as  you 
can  possibly  meet  anywhere — Bon- 
hoeffer  and  Stauffenberg.  Stauffen- 
berg  and  several  others  were  among 
that  group  that  tried  to  kill  the  Chan- 
cellor. Hitler,  and  they  were,  unfortu- 
nately, probably,  unsuccessful  in  that 
effort.  They  lost  their  lives  in  Ploet- 
zensee. Hitler  killed  not  only  the  vic- 
tims of  Nazis,  but  of  Germans  who  op- 
posed him  from  the  earliest  period. 
They  were  the  finest  and  the  cream  of 
the  crop  of  German  political  leader- 
ship. That  meant  very  little  to  Adolph 
Hitler. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  that 
I  am  about  to  make  and  will  make  and 
I  am  informed  it  will  be  objected  to— I 
am  not  sure  why  it  will  be  objected  to. 
I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  express  them- 
selves on  this  subject. 

Last  week.  53  Members  of  the 
Senate  did  express  themselves  from 
both  parties.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
a  number  of  Members  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisles  did  not  sign  because 
they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
sign.  But  time  was  of  the  essence  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  signa- 
tures from  a  logistics  standpoint  of 
more  than  12  Members  from  the  other 
side.  But  since  that  time  I  have  spoken 
with  a  number  of  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  they  have  indicated 
that  they  would  indeed  like  to  express 
Uiemselves  on  this  issue.  It  Is  an  issue 
that  will  not  go  away.  It  is  an  issue 
that  nobody  accuses  the  President  of 
evil  intentions  or  bad  faith  or  any  im- 
propriety. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  of 
judgment  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  of 


judgment  that  the  UJ3.  Senate  ought 
to  let  the  President  know  how  we  feel. 
I  hope  that  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  issue.  The 
matter  is  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  resolution  which  is 
authored  by  Senator  Cramstok, 
myself,  and  Senator  KxmfKDT  does  not 
say  much  more  than  the  very  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  letter  that  was 
circulated  last  week  and  sent  to  the 
President.  I  hope  that  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

In  offering  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
the  time  that  I  suggest  does  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship which  has  the  right  to  set  the  cal- 
endar for  the  Senate.  I  would  not  take 
issue  with  them  in  changing  that  time, 
assuming  that  it  was  reasonable  and  it 
was  sufficiently  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's departure  for  Bitburg. 

I  am  disappointed  to  learn  that 
someone  on  behalf  of  the  leadership  is 
going  to  object  to  bringing  this  matter 
to  a  vote.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could 
do  it  in  a  cooperative  manner.  I  had 
hoped  that  they  would  recognize  that 
there  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that 
such  a  vote  should  be  had  in  the 
Senate.  And  if  the  unanimous-consent 
request  should  not  be  agreed  to,  I 
would  guess  that  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  find  some  other  way  to  put  the 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

I  was  going  to  do  it  in  a  cooperative 
manner,  in  a  way  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority.  I  was  on  the 
floor  earlier  in  the  day.  indicated  I  was 
going  to  do  this,  and  indicated  that  at 
that  time  I  felt  that  I  could  have  made 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  but 
there  was  nobody  on  the  floor  protect- 
ing it.  And  I  did  not  feel  that  was  an 
appropriate  way  in  which  to  proceed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  always  has  the  right  of 
any  other  Senator.  But  I  do  not  know 
why  the  leadership  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  permit  this  matter  to  come  to  a 
vote.  And,  if  there  is  objection  today, 
the  issue  will  not  go  away.  Somehow, 
someway  we  will  try  to  bring  it  back 
and  give  the  Members  of  this  body  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  to 
the  President  by  Senate  resolution. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 42.  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  consideration  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106 
which  is  the  matter  having  to  do  with 
aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  in  his  capacity  as  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  objects. 

Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  I  still  have  the  floor. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  expressing  objection  in 
behalf  of  the  majority.  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  understand  it.  If  he  objects 
because  the  leadership  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  cx)nsulted  and  they 
are  at  the  White  House.  I  understand 
that.  What  is  so  terrible  about  giving 
this  body  a  chance  to  let  the  President 
of  the  United  States  know  how  we  feel 
about  a  visit  to  Bitburg  where  the  SS 
Waffen  soldiers  are  burled?  These 
were  Hitler's  crack  troops.  Is  there  not 
a  better  place  that  can  be  found  than 
Bitburg  for  a  visit  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  There  are  none 
among  us  who  do  not  feel  strongly 
that  there  should  be  reconciliation 
with  the  Germans.  But  I  point  out 
that  there  has  been  reconciliation  for 
40  years,  we  have  been  their  allies, 
they  have  been  our  allies  for  40  years, 
and  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
suggest  that  the  Third  Reich  is  any- 
thing like  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  It  is  not.  And  that  is  an 
agreed-upon  fact.  Why?  What  earthly 
reason  can  there  be  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Bitburg 
and  honor  Nazi  soldiers  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  massacre  of  defenseless 
prisoners  of  war?  Every  action  has  to 
have  some  reason  or  justification. 
There  is  more  than  one  place  in  all  of 
Germany  that  the  President  can  visit 
in  order  to  indicate  reconciliation,  and 
the  President  has  now  changed  his 
plan  and  indicated  he  is  going  to  visit 
Bergen-Belsen.  That  is  fine.  But  visit- 
ing Bergen-Belsen  does  not  correct  the 
inappropriateness  of  visiting  Bitbiu-g. 

I  wish  I  could  rationally  think  out 
the  why,  the  stubbornness,  and  the  in- 
sistence by  the  President  in  this  in- 
stance. I  wish  I  could  figure  out  what 
the  reason  is. 

I  have  heard  something  about  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  thinking  that  a  change 
would  be  inappropriate,  although  I  am 
not  certain  of  my  facts  in  that  respect. 
But  Chancellor  Kohl  visited  Bergen- 
Belsen  just  over  the  weekend,  and  ac- 
knowleilged  responsibility  and  guilt  of 
the  German  people.  And  I  am  not 
trying  to  find  some  way  to  embarrass 
or  humiliate  or  shame  the  German 
people.  As  a  leading  newspaper  in 
Munich  said,  they  know  their  guilt, 
they  share  that  guUt .  they  live  with  it 
every  day,  and  that  they  do  not  need 
any  gesture  on  the  part  of  any  person. 
Including  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  make  them  more 
comfortable.  Visiting  Bitburg  is  not 
going  to  make  the  German  people  feel 
more  comfortable.  If  the  President 
visits  The  Wall,  maybe  that  might  be 
appropriate,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  that  we  have  experi- 
enced in  our  relations  with  that  issue. 
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Why?  The  WaU  between  civilized 
people  is  hard  to  understand. 

I  feel  sad.  I  do  not  feel  an«ry.  I  feel 
low.  and  I  feel  a  little  bit  uncomfort- 
able because  I  cannot  understand  my 
President's  actions.  No  one  has  ac- 
c\iaed  the  President  of  being  an  insen- 
sitive human  being.  If  that  be  the 
case,  why  in  this  Instance  is  he  so  ada- 
mant, is  he  so  determined,  and  is  he  so 
resolute  in  insisting  that  he  will 
indeed  visit  Bitburg? 

Mr.  President,  now  I  speak  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  for 
one  feel  that  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  In  this  country, 
millions  of  Americans,  and  millions  of 
people  throughout  this  work  will 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  if  he  changed 
his  plans.  And  if  you  continue  on  and 
insist  it  will  not  be  one  of  the  great 
days  In  your  tenure  of  office.  It  will  be 
like  a  shadow  hanging  over  your  term 
of  office  that  will  be  very  difficult  to 
shake.  The  American  Legion  has  pro- 
tested, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
have  protested,  numerous  editorials 
throughout  the  country  have  indicat- 
ed their  disapproval,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  in  my  opinion  do  not 
want  their  President  to  lay  a  wreath 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Nazi  8S  Waffen. 
We  lost  18.000  boys  In  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  and  there  were  87,000  casu- 
alties. That  says  It  all.  That  says 
enough.  I  hope— prayerfully  hope- 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  see  fit  to  change  his  plans. 
And  I  further  hope  that  we  In  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
before  he  leaves  to  express  our  view  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ohajoi  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  been  indicating 
for  a  number  of  weeks  that  we  were 
going  to  start  the  budget  process 
today.  I  do  not  want  the  day  to  pass 
without  what  I  call  initiating  the  proc- 
ess, and  that  would  be  by  a  statement 
that  I  will  make,  a  very  brief  state- 
ment, which  will  include  a  number  of 
responses  received  from  outstanding 
economists  around  the  country  indi- 
cating the  positive  impact  this  deficit 
reduction  package  would  have.  In 
other  words,  if  we  are  able  to  achieve  a 
$300  billion  spending  reduction  in  the 
next  3  years,  most  of  the  economists 
indicate— it  will  all  be  In  the  Ricoro— 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  a  drop  in  in- 


terest, for  example,  of  1.5  to  2  points 
short  range  and  maybe  3  points  long 
term,  that  is  significant. 

It  \b  another  Indication,  as  are  other 
comments  from  these  economists,  that 
we  have  an  opportunity— we  all  have 
an  opportunity— and  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  bipartisan.  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  not  as  many  Democrats — and 
I  will  not  believe  there  are  not  as 
many  Democrats— concerned  about 
the  deficit  as  there  are  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  will  have  a 
strong  bipartisan  vote  for  most  of  the 
provisions.  Obviously,  in  some  cases, 
some  Members  will  find  It  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  support  the  pack- 
age. 

But  I  hope  that  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  begin  the 
debate  today  because  of  being  in  the 
White  House  for  8H  hours,  six  Reputy- 
licans  and  six  Democrats,  myself,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
trying  to  hammer  out  some  agreement 
on  Contra  aid. 

I  must  say  we  did  not  succeed.  I 
would  also  say  mayt>e  we  did  not  fail, 
but  we  did  not  reach  an  agreement. 
Put  it  that  way. 

What  I  will  do  at  the  appropriate 
time  is  to  enter  a  motion  which  will 
permit  me  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
offer  an  amendment  so  that  will  pro- 
tect that  right  tomorrow. 

PKOdSDnfO  Olf  THX  BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  as  Members  know,  it 
was  my  intention  that  on  today  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  consideration 
of  Senate  Congressional  Resolution 
32.  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget.  Unfortunately  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  begin  that  debate 
today,  due  to  the  press  of  business 
elsewhere— particularly  our  efforts  to 
work  out  a  durable  compromise  on  the 
question  of  aid  to  the  Contraa  In  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  want  to  assure  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  those  in  the  media  who  may  be  lis- 
tening, that  the  deficit  reduction 
effort  remains  my  top  priority  and  the 
main  item  of  business  for  this  week.  At 
this  time  I  exi)ect  the  budget  resolu- 
tion wlU  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
early  on  Wednesday  morning,  shortly 
after  convening.  We  will  then,  follow- 
ing opening  statements  and  the  like, 
get  right  Into  the  budget  debate. 
HXKD  roa  amoijia  UDUcnoii 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  major 
spending  reduction  effort  now,  and  we 
need  a  bipartisan  effort.  I  anticipate 
very  solid  support  for  our  deficit  re- 
duction plan  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
but  it  may  not  be  unanimous  in  all 
areas.  At  the  same,  I  know  that  my 
Democratic  colleagues  want  to  make 
clear  to  their  constituents  that  they 
are  against  deficits,  that  they  support 
spending  cuts,  that  they  want  lower 
interest  rates,  lasting  recovery,  and 


the  stronger  farm  and  manufacturing 
sectors  that  can  result  from  reduced 
Federal  borrowing  and  a  moderating 
dollar.  They  can  vote  for  all  these 
things  by  supporting  our  deficit  reduc- 
tion package,  and  I  fully  expect  that 
we  will  have  a  bipartisan  success. 

In  the  time  between  now  and 
Wednesday.  I  would  like  to  give  all 
Members  some  additional  information 
to  consider  with  regard  to  this  spend- 
ing reduction  effort.  On  April  11  I 
wrote  to  leading  Wall  Street  econo- 
mists to  ask  their  views  of  how  inter- 
est rates  would  respond  if  Congress  en- 
acted in  full  the  budget  package  that 
we  worked  out  with  President  Reagan. 
We  are  still  getting  responses,  but  so 
far  the  message  is  clear  Interest  rates 
could  respond  dramatically,  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  considerably  lower 
than  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of 
action.  A  drop  in  interest  rates  of  1  or 
2  percent  in  the  near  term,  with  con- 
tinuing declines  over  the  next  3  years, 
would  make  a  real,  tangible  defference 
to  all  our  constituents— those  who 
want  to  own  homes,  operate  a  busi- 
ness, pay  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth.  That  is  something 
to  consider  when  we  weigh  our  lo3ral- 
ties  to  particular  interests  in  the 
budget  debate  against  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public  interest  and  to  our 
people  as  a  whole. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members.  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Rccoro  a  simimary  of  the 
results  of  our  survey  of  leading  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  date  and  copies  of 
the  letters  we  have  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  survey— which  illustrate 
the  real  benefits  we  can  claim  for  our 
constituents  if— I  would  rather  say 
when— our  deficit  reduction  efforts 
succeed. 

Let  me  Just  say  very  quickly,  as  I 
have  indicated  we  do  need  bipartisan 
support,  and  I  believe  there  is  poten- 
tial for  bipartisan  support. 

Tomorrow  we  will  spend  the  entire 
day  on  Contra  aid.  On  Wednesday  we 
will  begin  discussion  of  the  budget  res- 
olution. The  President  will  make  a 
major  TV  address  Wednesday  evening 
where  he  will  tell  the  American  people 
about  the  need  to  enact  the  budget 
resolution,  the  compromise  agreement, 
the  $300  billion  package,  and  in  my 
view  that  will  be  most  helpful. 

On  April  11  we  wrote  to  leading  WaU 
Street  economists  to  ask  their  views  on 
how  interest  rates  would  respond,  if 
we  enacted  the  full  budget  package 
that  we  worked  out  with  President 
Reagan. 

We  are  still  getting  responses,  and  I 
intend  to  refer  to  these  throughout 
the  debate. 

As  I  have  indicated,  a  drop  in  inter- 
est rates  of  1  or  2  percent  in  the  near 
term,  with  continuing  declines  over 
the  next  3  years,  would  make  real  tan- 
gible difference  to  till  of  our  constitu- 
ents, those  who  want  to  own  homes. 


operate  a  business,  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  something  to  consider  when 
we  weigh  our  loyalties  to  a  particular 
interest  in  the  budget  debate  against 
our  responsibilities  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  to  our  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoho  the 
responses  received  from  some  of  the 
economists,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
prior  to  their  responses  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  economists  and  the  in- 
formation we  provided  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

U.S.  SBfATB. 

Omcx  OP  THX  Majoiutt  Ijcadsk. 
WathingUm,  DC,  April  11.  19SS. 
Deak  Sou  As  you  know,  on  April  4  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Republican  Leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  reached  agreement  on  a 
Eoajor  budget  package  that  would  reduce 
the  deficit  to  2%  of  ONP  by  1988.  This  pack- 
age Is  designed  to  meet  the  deficit  reduction 
goal  set  by  Senators  Dole  and  Domenlcl  at 
the  opening  of  the  Wth  Congreas.  and  to 
ease  the  path  toward  sustained  recovery. 

We  are  enclosing  a  chart  that  sets  forth 
the  projected  outlay  and  deficit  levels  with 
the  Reagan/Dole  budget  package,  plus  some 
background  material.  In  terms  of  the  credi- 
bility of  this  budget  in  achieving  both  short 
and  long  term  savings.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  package  would:  1)  achieve  perma- 
nent entitlement  savings  with  medicare  re- 
forms, and  the  reduction  of  operating  subsi- 
dies for  public  housing:  2)  Implement  a 
three-year  CPI-3  formula  with  a  2%  floor 
for  Social  Sec^ity  benefits;  3)  Impose  a  3% 
limit  on  this  and  future  year  Increases  In 
the  defense  budget;  4)  terminate  17  Federal 
programs;  and  5)  save  $52  billion  In  FT  86. 
and  $297  billion  over  FY  86-88. 

You  will  note  that  this  plan  Involves  some 
very  tough  choice*.  However,  the  Senate 
Leadership  and  the  President  are  firm  In 
their  belief  that  this  package  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  economy,  given  the 
reducUon  of  the  deficit  as  a  percent  of  OPN 
from  Its  current  level  of  5.5  percent  to  a 
level  of  2.0  percent  In  1988.  Indeed,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  plan  wUl  depend  In 
large  part  on  the  expected  economic  impact 
of  Its  enactment,  particularly  on  the  level  of 
Interest  rates. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  Congress'  de- 
liberations In  the  weeks  ahead  If  we  had 
some  sense  of  what  deficit  reductions  of  this 
magnitude  would  mean  for  interest  rates. 
To  be  specific,  what  range  of  short  and  long 
term  Interest  rates  might  we  expect  In  the 
near  term  and.  say,  three  years  from  now. 

I  expect  that  legislative  action  on  this 
package  wlU  begin  the  week  of  April  22.  In 
order  to  explain  the  economic  effects  of  the 
budget  package  to  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
an  effort  to  enlist  their  support. 

I  expect  that  legislative  action  on  this 
package  will  begin  the  week  of  April  23.  In 
order  to  explain  the  economic  effects  of  the 
budget  package  to  my  Senate  colleagues  In 
an  effort  to  enlist  their  support.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  response  as  soon  as  possible. 
Members  of  my  staff  wlU  be  In  touch  with 
you  by  telephone  shortly. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  best  opportunity  we 
have  had  In  years— and  wUl  have  for  some- 
time—to  get  our  deficits  under  control.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  any  advice  and 


assistance   you   may   be   able   to   give   in 
malting  this  budget  package  a  reality. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BobDolb, 
Majority  Leader. 
Enclosure. 
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SUBVXT  or  LEAODfO  ECOROMISTS  OH 

CoMPaoidsx  DxncTT  RxsucnoR  Plak 

OVERVIEW 

Most  of  the  economists  who  have  respond- 
ed anticipate  significant  Interest  rate  reduc- 
tions In  both  the  short  term  and  the  long 
term  if  the  budget  compromise  Is  enacted 
exactly  as  proposed.  Most  of  the  respond- 
ents qualify  their  predictions  In  some  way: 
for  example,  they  question  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  poUtical  will  to  enact  the 
whole  package;  they  see  a  need  for  progress 
on  the  trade  deficit  as  weU;  or  they  need  to 
assiime  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be 
more  inclined  to  accommodate  continued  re- 
covery If  we  tighten  up  on  the  fiscal  side 
this  way. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dlQ>ute  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  interest  rates  will  be 
lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be  on  en- 
actment of  this  budget  compromise.  Esti- 
mates of  the  change  In  Interest  rates  range 
from  V4%  to  as  high  as  3%  In  the  near  term, 
and  again  as  much  as  3%  lower  by  1988.  In 
addition,  even  those  who  expect  only  a 
slight  Impact  on  interest  rates  in  the  short 
term  believe  that  If  a  package  like  this  ia 
not  enacted,  there  Is  a  risk  that  rates  could 
rise  by  as  much  as  150  basis  points  (1M%). 

In  addition,  all  of  the  economists,  even 
though  they  might  not  necessarily  endorse 
all  the  contents  of  the  budget  compromise, 
felt  It  was  a  very  positive  and  Indeed  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  econo- 
my. 

FHORE  EESPORSES 

Donald  StrasEbeim.  Chief  Economist, 
Merrill  Lynch.  Strasshelm  Indicated  that  if 
the  package  Is  fully  enacted.  It  should  pro- 
vide substantial  help  on  Interest  rates:  1 
percentage  point  decline  (100  basis  points) 
within  2  to  3  months.  He  stressed  the  need 
to  have  something  on  social  security  In  the 
package;  he  also  qualified  his  comment  by 
indicating  he  questioned  the  Administra- 
tion's Interest  rate  assumptions  and  growth 
assumptions. 

Ed  Yardenl,  Chief  Economist,  Prudential 
Bache.  Yardenl  Indicated  tliat  this  is  an  ex- 


cellent budget  agreement,  and  that  he  put 
quite  a  lot  of  weight  on  having  President 
Reagan.  Senator  Dole,  and  Chairman 
Volcker  on  board  supporting  the  same  goaL 
He  thought  the  package  would  be  very  good 
for  Interest  rates,  and  if  enacted  woidd 
bring  a  1  V«%  drop  within  a  month  ( 150  basis 
points),  and  an  additional  2%  drop  (200 
basis  points)  by  1987  or  1M8.  In  addition,  be 
pointed  out  that  It  was  unlikely  rates  could 
drop  below  10%  at  any  foreseeable  point  if  a 
package  like  this  is  not  oiacted. 

Leif  Olaen,  Chairman.  Economic  Policy 
Committee,  Citibank.  Olsen  Indicated  that 
with  enactment  of  the  package,  rates  would 
be  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  but 
that  the  amount  of  the  reduction  would  be 
difficult  to  quantify.  He  thought  the  reduc- 
tian  might  be  rather  small  in  the  near  term, 
but  said  he  stnmgly  favored  tlie  iMc^age  on 
other  grounds:  the  need  to  de-emptiasise 
consumption  in  the  American  economy.  He 
also  Indicated  the  package  Is  Important  if 
you  believe  tliat  people  are  still  avoiding  in- 
terest-rate risks  because  of  the  roller-coast- 
er experience  of  the  1978-81  period,  and  be- 
cause the  high  deficit  feeds  fears  of  recur- 
rent <nn»t.inn  He  slso  noted  that  there  is  no 
doutjt  that  homebuylng  is  crowded  out  by 
the  defldt.  and  that  holders  of  government 
obligations  now  are  the  stngle  largest  recipi- 
ent of  government  payments. 

Henry  irmfrnMi,  Chief  Economist,  Salo- 
mon Brotben.  Katifman  thought  the 
budget  agreement,  if  implemented,  would 
tiave  a  modest,  not  dramatic  Impact  on  in- 
terest rates:  V,%  (50  basis  points)  in  the 
near  term  on  the  prime  rate,  a  Mt  more  on 
long  bonds.  But  he  also  Indicated  that  fail- 
ure to  act  on  the  package  could  have  a  large 
negative  Impact  on  rates:  l-m%  hl^ier. 

Allen  Sinai.  Chief  Economist.  Sbearscm- 
Lebman.  Sinai  was  somewhat  skeptical 
about  tlie  political  prospects  of  achievtiv 
the  actual  savings  In  the  budget  oompro- 
mlse,  and  disagrees  on  the  defense  baseline 
used.  Even  so.  if  the  package  is  enacted,  he 
would  expect  long  rates  to  drop  by  %%  in 
the  near  term  and  2%  by  1988— and  short 
rates  to  drop  1  or  3%  by  1986. 

Ed  (Campbell.  Chief  Eamomlst.  Brown 
Brothers.  Harriman.  Campbell  Indicated 
that  the  budget  package  definitely  would 
help  the  interest  rate  situation,  at  least  in 
that  If  something  like  It  is  not  enacted,  rates 
would  rise  at  least  1%  from  ctirrent  levels. 
He  also  thought  that  in  the  outyeara  the 
package  would  create  a  much  more  favor- 
able climate  for  Interest  rates.  He  also 
tmnkn  tliat  the  economy  needs  lower  rates 
to  meet  the  Administration's  growth  projec- 
tions. 

Attached  are  written  responses  from 
Leonard  J.  Santow  of  Orlggs  A  Santow, 
David  M.  Jones  of  Aubrey  O.  Lanston.  and 
Bam  Nakagama  from  Nakagama  A  Wallace. 

Oxioos  A  Saetow  Iecobpobates 

New  York,  NY.  April  1S^19SS. 
Hon.  Bos  Dole, 
MaioHtg  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deae  Sehatoe  Dole  If  the  budget  deficit 
in  FY-88  were  brought  down  to  2%  of  ONP, 
there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  interest  rates 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  at  the 
present  time.  While  the  degree  of  the  de- 
cline is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  some  reason- 
able guesses  can  be  made.  The  place  to  start 
the  analysis  is  current  interest  rate  levels 
and  how  they  liave  come  about. 

Yields  on  30-year  Treasury  issues  In 
recent  months  have  typlcaUy  fluctuated  be- 
tween 11%  and  12%,  whUe  Inflation  appears 
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to  be  nmnlnc  betveen  3%  uid  4%.  This 
means  an  8%  r«al  rmt«  of  return.  However, 
investors  do  not  look  at  these  components 
in  this  way.  Investors  place  more  impor- 
tance on  what  in/lation  is  likely  to  average 
in  the  future,  not  what  it  Is  averaclng  now. 
Thus,  at  the  present  time,  given  the  un- 
knowns of  the  budffet  and  trade  deficits  and 
their  adverse  Impact  on  inflation,  many  In- 
vestors either  believe  or  fear  that  inflation, 
over  the  long  run.  could  well  average  as 
high  as  S%  or  7%. 

As  for  the  real  rate  of  return  on  30-year 
Treasury  issues.  Investors  must  find  such 
issues  sufficiently  attractive  to  part  with 
their  money.  Deregulation  has  opened  up 
many  new  investment  alternatives;  there  is 
a  propensity  in  this  country  to  spend  rather 
than  save  so  that  inducements  are  needed  to 
encourage  savings  and  Investment,  and  fi- 
nally, there  is  no  scarcity  value  to  the  never- 
ending  supply  of  Treasury  Issues.  Factors 
such  as  these  place  the  Investor  at  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  borrower  and  It  appears 
that  a  i%  real  rate  of  return  is  what  can  be 
commanded.  So  if  the  fears  are  that  infla- 
tion will  ultimately  run  at  0%  or  7%  and  in- 
vestors can  command  a  5%  real  rate  of 
return,  the  current  11%  to  12%  yield  on 
long  Treasury  issues  Is  understandable. 

Looking  to  FY -88.  if  one  were  to  assiime 
that  the  budget  deficit  Is  brought  down  to 
3%  of  ONF,  the  Interest  rate  components, 
with  respect  to  Inflation  and  real  returns, 
would  change.  On  the  inflation  side,  if  price 
increases  are  still  running  at  3%  to  4%,  the 
likelihood  Is  that  Investors  would  no  longer 
fear  a  possible  6%  or  7%  rate  in  the  future. 
However,  since  the  U.S.  has  both  trade  and 
budget  deficit  problems.  If  only  the  budget 
problems  were  substantially  reduced,  there 
would  still  be  some  upward  Inflation  wor- 
ries. Assuming  that  the  Inflation  potential 
from  the  budget  deficit  Is  greater  than  that 
from  the  trade  deficit,  one  might  argue  that 
the  budget  fear  adds  about  2%  to  inflation 
expectations,  while  the  trade  fear  adds 
about  1%.  Thus,  if  the  budget  deficit  were 
brought  under  control.  Inflation  expecU- 
tions  would  be  4%  to  5%  compared  with  the 
6%  to  7%  fear  that  currently  exists. 

The  budget  deficit  reduction  would  also 
have  an  Impact  on  real  interest  rate  returns, 
but  here  the  situation  Is  more  complex. 
Tending  to  push  down  real  Interest  rate 
levels  Is  the  fact  that  the  market  would  no 
longer  be  Hooded  with  Government  sectirl- 
ties  and  buyers  would  have  a  reduced  advan- 
tage over  Issuers.  The  reduced  budget  defi- 
cit would  tend  to  make  the  dollar  more  at- 
tractive In  International  markets  and  strong 
capital  inflows  would  tend  Xo  hold  down  In- 
terest rates.  Of  course,  at  the  same  time, 
capital  Inflows  would  tend  to  prop  up  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  could  perpetuate  the 
huge  trade  deficit  If  other  measures  are  not 
taken.  On  balance,  the  likelihood  Is  that  In- 
vestors' ability  to  demand  a  5%  real  rate  of 
return  would  weaken  slightly,  but  would 
still  be  sufficient  to  command  between  4% 
and  5%. 

What  this  analysis  suggests  is  that  be- 
tween now  and  FY-88.  If  the  economy  shows 
sustained  real  growth,  if  the  budget  Is 
brought  down  to  2%  of  ONF  and  is  viewed 
as  being  under  control,  if  the  dollar  main- 
tains Its  strength  and  large  capital  Inflows 
continue.  Lf  there  are  no  other  factors  that 
cause  Inflation  to  Jump  above  Its  current  3% 
to  4%  range,  and  if  the  Federal  Reserve  errs 
on  the  accommodative  side,  under  such  clr- 
ctmistances.  30-year  Treasury  bond  yields 
would  likely  average  between  8%  and  10%  or 
about  2%  to  3%  less  than  at  present.  The 
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same  slse  decline  would  also  be  likely  for 
shorter-term  rates  as  one  can  presume  a 
considerable  upslope  to  the  yield  curve  will 
persist.  Obviously,  if  one  or  more  of  the 
above-mentioned  factors  turn  out  different- 
ly, the  size  of  the  rate  decline  would  be 
smaller. 

Finally,  this  analysis  concentrates  on  de- 
termining the  degree  of  positive  occurrances 
if  the  deficit  Is  brought  down  and  comes 
under  control  There  is.  of  course,  the  oppo- 
site side  and  that  Is  If  the  budget  deficit  pic- 
ture deteriorates  and  many  of  the  factors 
mentioned  above  do  not  materialize.  Under 
such  circumstances,  bond  yields  are  likely  to 
move  higher  and  not  lower  than  present 
levels  and  a  range  of  12%  to  14%  would  not 
be  out  of  the  question  for  FY-88.  Therefore, 
the  difference  in  long  bond  rates  between  a 
deficit  that  moves  even  more  out  of  control 
and  a  deficit  that  is  2%  of  ONF  could  be  the 
difference  between  having  long  Treasury 
rates  at  8%  to  10%  and  fluctuating  on  a  rel- 
atively modest  basis,  or  having  them  as  high 
as  12%  to  14%  and  fluctiuiting  in  a  much 
more  destabilizing  manner. 
Sincerely, 

liCOIf  ASS  J.  Sahtow. 

AnBRrr  G.  Lamstoh  St  Co.  Inc., 

Nev  York.  NY,  AprU  IS.  J9t$. 
Hon.  Roanrr  Dolc. 

Majority  Leader.   U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Daaa  Sknator  Dolx:  Your  request  for  my 
views  on  the  interest  rate  implications  of 
the  budget  package  recently  agreed  upon  by 
the  President  and  the  Senate  Republican 
Zjeadership  Is  most  appreciated.  Flease  allow 
me  to  commend  you  personally  for  your  fine 
efforts  In  shaping  this  excellent  package  of 
Federal  deficit-cutting  measiires.  This  Is  by 
far  the  most  credible  and  Impressive  budget- 
slashing  package  so  far  agreed  upon  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  Legislative  lead- 
ers. 

It  is  significant  that  this  budget  package, 
at  the  time  of  Its  surprise  announcement  on 
April  4,  was  quite  favorably  received  by  the 
financial  markets.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  prices  of  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  ral- 
lied strongly  immediately  following  this  an- 
nouncement. Moreover,  In  the  event  that 
the  entire  deficit-cutting  package  Is  passed 
by  Congress  and  Implemented  with  no  dilut- 
ing features.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Interest  rate  on  long-term  Treasury 
beads  might  fall  by  at  least  an  additional  1 
percentage  point  to  approximately  lOH  per- 
cent, from  the  ciirrent  level  of  about  UH 
percent.  Furthermore,  If  the  budget  pack- 
age were  further  strengthened  with,  say,  an 
energy  tax  designed  to  raise  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  reduce  the  fiscal  1986  Federal  deficit 
by.  an  additional  $50  billion  or  so,  it  could 
be  expected  that  long-term  Treasury  bond 
rates  might  decline  still  further,  perhaps 
into  "single  digit"  territory  of  9W  percent  or 
lower. 

On  a  more  cautionary  note,  however,  I 
must  quickly  add  that  Wall  Street  is  still 
gripped  by  considerable  skepticism  over  the 
chances  of  the  passage  and  Implementation 
of  this  budget  package.  The  proposed  spend- 
ing cuts  are  so  severe— particularly  In  the 
middle-Income  "welfare"  areas  of  education, 
transportation,  farm  supports  and  small 
business— that  It  would  seem  highly  unlike- 
ly that  you  could  attract  even  the  support 
of  many  moderate  Republicans,  let  alone 
Democrats.  Most  vulnerable  Is  the  support 
for  this  budget  package  of  those  moderate 
Republicans  up  for  reelection  In  1986.  Un- 
fortunately, if  this  budget  package  falls  in 


Congress,  the  Administration's  fiscal  credi- 
bility could  be  damaged  beyond  repair. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  budget  agree- 
ment must  t>e  considered  as  a  tough  but  un- 
avoidable "last-chance"  effort  to  reestab- 
lishing spending  discipline  and  fiscal  credi- 
bility. To  be  effective,  the  budget  package 
must  be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  without 
compromise.  And  action  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately. Otherwise,  the  U.S.  economy  in 
the  second  half  of  1985  and  1986  could  be 
headed  towards  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds— weakening  real  growth,  lagging  Job 
creation,  and  rising  Inflation— or  the  condi- 
tion known  as  "stagflation"  (see  enclosed  ar- 
ticle). 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Joins. 

[From  Standard  St  Poor's  Credit  Week.  Apr. 
IS.  19881 
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Stagplation 
(By  David  M.  Jones) 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  current  Impressive  D.S.  economic  expan- 
sion—which Is  now  in  its  29th  month— is 
that  It  has  produced  an  extremely  favorable 
mix  of  high  real  growth  and  low  inflation. 
So  far.  real  gross  national  product  (GNF) 
has  expanded  at  &n  average  annual  pace  of 
5  percent  and  has  been  associated  with  a 
record  creation  of  7.8  million  new  Jobs.  At 
the  same  time,  consumer  prices  have  risen 
at  an  annual  average  rate  of  only  3.8  per- 
cent dramatically  below  the  peak  1979  Infla- 
tion rate  of  13.3  percent. 

Fortunately,  this  eye-catching  economic 
performance  has  t>een  a  special  source  of  at- 
traction to  foreign  investors.  The  result  at 
least  up  until  quite  recently,  has  been  a 
strengthening  in  the  U.S.  dollar,  additional 
related  downward  consimier  pri(x  pressure, 
and  an  increasing  Inflow  of  foreign  funds 
available  to  help  finance  an  excessive  U.S. 
federal  deficit. 

There  are,  however,  emerging  signs  that 
this  best  of  all  possible  worlds— high  real 
growth,  strong  emplojonent  gains,  and  low 
Inflation- may  be  starting  to  crumble.  In 
fact.  In  the  second  half  of  1985  and  In  1986. 
we  may  be  headed  towards  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds— weakening  real  growth,  lag- 
ging Job  creation,  and  rising  inflation,  the 
condition  known  as  "stagflation." 

The  key  factor  in  this  turnaround  is  the 
n.S.  dollar.  It  appears  that  a  strong  U.S. 
dollar  may  have  been  the  "glue"  that  held 
the  Reagan  economic  program  together. 
After  rising  to  unlmagined  heights  through 
the  first  two  months  of  1985.  however,  the 
dollar  may  have  started  a  fundamental,  if  ir- 
regular, downtrend. 

The  major  implication  of  this  projected 
decline  In  the  U.S.  dollar  will  most  certainly 
be  an  eventual  rise  in  prices  of  U.S.  Imports. 
For  example.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the 
U.S.  dollar  may  fall  20  percent-30  percent  In 
terms  of  foreign  currencies  over  the  next  12 
months.  Unfortunately,  a  dollar  decline  of 
this  magnitude  could,  in  turn,  add  two  to 
three  percentage  points  to  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  U.S.  consiuner  prices.  Thus,  In- 
stead of  a  4  percent-5  percent  Increase  In 
consumer  prices  In  1986.  as  might  have  been 
expected  on  the  basis  of  a  stable  dollar,  we 
could  well  see  a  more  alarming  6  percent-? 
percent  or  even  a  7  percent-8  percent  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices. 

The  prospects  for  a  pronounced  decline  in 
the  U.S.  dollar  hinge  on  three  basic  factors. 
First  Is  the  relative  economic  performance 
in  the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries.  Second, 


the  recent  banking  and  financial  difficul- 
ties, and  last,  prospects  for  possible  Fed 
easing.  Most  Importantly,  over  the  second 
half  of  this  year  and  In  1986.  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic performance  is  likely  to  be  relatively 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  experience  in 
other  industrial  economies,  particularly 
that  of  Britain  and  West  Germany.  Contin- 
ued quarter-to-quarter  U.S.  fiscal  stimulus  is 
likely  to  be  increasingly  outweighed  by  the 
depressing  effects  of  still  high  U.S.  real  in- 
terest rates  and  by  the  drag  from  the  deep- 
ening U.S.  trade  deficit.  Evidencing  this 
latter  depressant  is  the  unprecedentedly 
sharp  decline  in  net  exports  as  a  percent  of 
GNP  since  1982.  The  economic  drag  from 
net  exports  was  particularly  pronounced  in 
the  second  half  of  1983  and.  most  notably, 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1984.  Still  more  re- 
cently, the  depressing  effect  of  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  has  been  reflected  in  the 
anemic  performance  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, particularly  in  such  import-com- 
petitive areas  as  steel,  textiles,  and  leather 
goods.  In  the  recently  released  employment 
figures  for  March  of  this  year,  for  example, 
factory  Jol>8  again  declined.  In  line  with  the 
pattern  of  the  past  six  months. 

Of  course,  the  prospective  downtrend  in 
the  U.S.  dollar  should  eventually  reduce  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit.  This  is  because  the  declin- 
ing dollar  renders  U.S.  exports  less  expen- 
sive and  U.S.  Imports  more  expensive.  But 
the  full  positive  economic  effects  of  such  a 
development  are  unlikely  to  be  felt  until 
1987.  In  the  meantime,  however,  excessively 
high  longer-term  Interest  rates  are  likely  to 
curtail  housing  activity  and  capital  spend- 
ing. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  dollar's 
weakness  Is  the  recent  spate  of  U.S.  banking 
problems,  which  seem  unlikely  to  diminish 
soon.  Also,  there  is  the  growing  perception 
that  because  of  these  financial  problems 
and  the  possible  longer-term  weakening  In 
U.S.  economic  growth,  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  have  its  hands  tied  and  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  the  dollar,  even  it  it  wants  to 
do  so. 

The  early  signs  of  renewed  Inflationary 
pressures  are  already  evident  in  rising  sensi- 
tive commodity  prices.  For  example,  the 
Commodity  Research  Bureau  (CRB)  index 
of  prices  of  sensitive  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  has  spurted  within  the 
month  of  March  to  255.6  in  the  week  ended 
March  30  from  a  low  of  250  in  the  week 
ended  March  9.  Similarly  there  has  been  a 
bottoming  out  of  precious  metals  prices  in 
recent  weeks. 

Another  implication  of  the  projected  de- 
clining dollar  and  stagflation  is  upward 
pressure  on  U.S.  longer-term  interest  rates. 
This  upward  pressure  on  longer-term  rates 
would  reflect,  in  part,  higher  Inflationary 
expectations.  Also  exerting  upward  pressure 
on  longer-term  rates  would  be  a  reduction  in 
net  foreign  investment  available  to  finance 
the  excessive  U.S.  federal  deficit.  By  way  of 
contrast,  U.S.  short-term  interest  rates 
should  remain  relatively  stable,  reflecting 
weakening  U.S.  growth  and  stable.  If  not 
easier,  Fed  pressures  on  bank  reserves. 
Thus,  we  may  be  In  for  a  further  steepening 
of  an  already  sharply  upward  sloping  yield 


Nakaoaka  a  Waixacs  Irc, 
New  York.  NY..  Apnl  IS,  198S. 
Senator  Bob  Dolk. 

Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dkah  Skhator  Dolk  I  believe  there  are 
solid   grounds   for   being   quite   optimistic 


about  the  interest-rate  consequences  of 
your  spending-reduction  program,  especially 
if  It  Is  combined  with  the  tax-simpllflcation 
proposal.  Conversely,  failure  to  act  on  defi- 
cit-reduction Is  likely  to  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  our  economic  and  financial  future. 
As  you  requested,  I  have  made  estimates 
of  the  interest-rate  consequences  of  your 
spending-reduction  program.  With  the 
adoption  of  that  program,  I  believe  Interest 
rates  are  likely  to  trend  downward  as  fol- 
lows: 
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When  combined  with  tax-slmpUflcation 
(including  reduction  of  the  top  Individual 
bracket  to  35  percent  and  the  corporate  rate 
to  33  percent),  I  believe  that  the  drop  in  in- 
terest rates  would  be  even  more  dramatic: 
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Thus,  when  the  spending-reduction  pro- 
gram Is  combined  with  tax-simpllflcatlon. 
the  way  Is  opened  for  an  extremely  positive 
interest-rate  scenario.  Along  with  the  de- 
cline in  interest  rates,  the  exchange  rates 
for  the  dollar  should  also  come  down  In  a 
way  that  should  be  beneficial  to  U.S.  busi- 
ness. By  lowering  interest  rates,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  program  will  provide  major 
relief  for  debtors  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
will  thereby  help  safeguard  our  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions. 

On  this  issue,  therefore,  the  Congress  Is 

faced  with  a  choice  between  lower  interest 

rates  and  sustained  prosperity  vs.  continued 

financial  instability  and  possible  depression. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sam  Nakagama. 
Chief  SconomisL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  give  you  a  (»>uple  of  examples. 

Donald  Straszhelm,  chief  economist 
for  Merrill  Lynch,  Indicated  that  If  the 
package  is  fully  enacted,  it  should  pro- 
vide substantial  help  on  interest  rates: 
1  percentage  point  decline— 100  basis 
points— within  2  to  3  months.  He 
stressed  the  need  to  have  something 
on  Social  Security  In  the  package  and 
also  qualified  his  comments  by  indicat- 
ing he  questioned  the  administration's 
interest  rate  assumptions  and  growth 
assumptions. 

Ed  Yardeni,  chief  economist,  Pru- 
dential Bache,  indicated  that  this  is  an 
excellent  budget  agreement  and  put 
quite  a  lot  of  weight  on  having  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  others,  on  board 
supporting  the  same  goal.  He  thought 
the  package  would  be  very  good  for  in- 
terest rates  and  if  enacted  would  bring 
a  1.5-percent  drop  within  a  month- 


ISO  basis  points— and  an  additional  2- 
percent  drop— 200  basis  points— by 
1987  or  1988. 

That  is  a  3.5-percent  drop  in  interest 
rates.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  farm 
program,  a  better  program  for  the 
housing  industry,  the  realtors,  the 
home  builders,  and  all  the  others  who 
have  a  direct  stake  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  these  are  estimates  from 
leading  economists,  but  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  understand  that  we 
have  this  opportunity.  We  have  been 
asking  ourselves  and  asking  Paul 
Volcker  and  asking  each  other  what 
do  we  do  about  interest  rates.  We  vote 
to  reduce  the  Federal  spending,  and  if 
we  do  it  in  the  right  way,  big  enough 
amoimt — and  this  is  one  e(x>nomist's 
view— It  is  going  to  mean  a  3.5-percent 
drop  in  interests  rates  by  1988. 

He  additionally  pointed  out  that  it 
was  unlikely  rates  could  drop  below  10 
percent  In  the  foreseeable  future  If  we 
did  not  enact  a  package  like  this. 

So  that  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
It  is  one  thing  if  we  do  it,  a  positive 
impact;  and  a  negative  impact  if  we  do 
nothing. 

Henry  Kaufman,  often  quoted,  the 
chief  economist  for  Salomon  Brothers, 
thought  the  budget  agree,  if  Imple- 
mented, would  have  a  modest,  not  dra- 
matic, impact  on  interest  rates:  maybe 
a  half  percent — 50  basis  points— in  the 
near  term  on  the  prime  rate,  a  bit 
more  on  long  bonds.  But  he  also  indi- 
cated that  failure  to  act  on  the  pack- 
age could  have  a  large  negative  impact 
on  Interest  rates— 1  %  percent  higher. 

So  that  is  again  both  sides,  not  ag- 
gressive if  we  enact  it,  but  bad  news  if 
we  do  not  enact  it. 

So  I  would  Just  think  this  might  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  have 
already  asked  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  I  have 
fulfilled  my  promise  that  we  would  Ini- 
tiate some  action  in  the  budget  on 
Monday,  April  22.  That  was  the  open- 
ing shot,  probably  not  heard  aroimd 
the  world,  probably  not  even  heard 
around  the  Chamber.  But  in  any 
eveht,  it  Is  a  beginning,  and  following 
a  little  recess  tomorrow  for  the  Contra 
aid  discussion,  debate,  and  vote  some- 
time tomorrow  evening,  hopefully 
sooner,  and  then  back  on  the  budget 
in  earnest  on  Wednesday,  and  I  would 
guess  there  could  be  votes  on  Wednes- 
day, certainly  many  votes  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  We  hope  to  come  in 
early  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  a  Saturday  session. 
In  any  event  we  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  package  by  mid- 
week of  next  week. 
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NOnCB  OP  INTENTION  TO  8US- 
PEND  A  PORTION  OP  THE 
RULES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give 
notice  In  writing  that  it  is  my  Inten- 
tion to  move  to  suspend  that  portion 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-^73.  precluding  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
to  the  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106.  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  will 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  indicate  whether  or 
not  any  amendment  offered  by  him  on 
tomorrow  would  be  germane  and  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  within  the 
resolution  ao  that  Senators  would 
have  a  clear  understanding  that  It 
would  not  be  a  nongermane.  nonrele- 
▼ant  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  assure  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  it  will  be 
germane.  Hopefully,  it  will  be  some- 
thing that  the  two  of  us  can  agree  on. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  we  have 
spent  about  8H  hours  today  trying  to 
come  together  on  this  issue.  We  have 
not  made  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
not  given  up.  Hopefully,  it  wlU  be 
along  those  lines,  but  it  will  be  ger- 
mane and  relevant. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  remove  my 
reservation. 


NOTICE  OP  INTENTION  TO  SUS- 
PEND A  PORTION  OP  THE 
RULES 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  Senator  BnrrsKif 
would  want  to  give  notice  today  in 
writing  that  it  is  his  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so 
as  to  allow  him  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 

On  his  behalf,  therefore,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  BKNTssf  to  move  to  sus- 
pend that  portion  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  contained  In  Public  Law  98- 
473,  precluding  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 


Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it.  any 
Member  has  a  right  to  fUe  that 
motion.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  question  about  relevance  and 
germaneness,  "Is  that  a  requirement?" 
1  have  assured  the  minority  leader 
that  the  amendment  I  will  offer  will 
be  germane  and  relevant.  But  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  that  is  not  a  re- 
quirement If  the  rules  are  suspended, 
it  does  not  need  to  be  germane  or  rele- 
vant.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  guess  there  is  no  assur- 
ance. But  I  assume  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Texas  may  offer. 
Senator  Bkhtskh,  would  be  germane 
and  relevant.  But  I  think  that  is  his 
option. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
nuUorlty  leader  jrleld? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  what  the  contents  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be.  The  majority  leader  is 
accurate  in  siiggesting  that  it  not  be 
necessary  to  be  germane  and  relevant. 
May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  that  my  inquiry  was  merely 
to  say  to  those  who  may  read  the 
RacoRO  over  the  evening  that  what- 
ever amendment  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  offer  will  be  relevant 
and  germane.  And  I  think  both  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
have  had  under  consideration  the  like- 
lihood of  an  amendment  that  would  be 
offered  which  would  probably  serve  as 
a  complete  substitute.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  the  Intention  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  BDrrsxn  would  be 
relevant  and  germane.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  it  might  deal  with  economic  sanc- 
tions. I  know  that  that  Is  something 
that  has  been  discussed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  But  I  am 
not  sun  that  is  what  he  had  in  mind. 
It  could  Involve  economic  sanctions.  I 
think  we  would  be  safe  In  saying  that 
it  will  be  germane.  But  I  cannot  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  of  that.  It 
will  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting  Just  as  would  any 
other  motion  to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  know 
that  Senator  Bcrrsof  has  expressed 
himself  publicly  about  the  need  for 
economic  sanctions.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  germane  and  relevant.  That  is  an 
area  I  might  Indicate— if  Senator 
BorrscR  will  review  the  record— which 
has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  of  the 
day.  We  have  dlscxissed  it  a  number  of 
times  In  the  White  House.  It  was  in 
the  package  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  me  early 
this  morning.  The  White  House  staff 
Indicated  that  the  President  has  that 


authority.  It  may  be  under  consider- 
ation. I  know  of  Senator  BmTsm's 
concern.  In  the  spirit  In  which  I  would 
offer  any  amendment.  It  would  be  rele- 
vant and  germane.  I  Just  hope  any 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Texas 
may  offer  would  be  relevant  and  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  wlU  jrield,  I  have  Inquired 
of  the  staff  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  And  the  response  is 
that  it  WlU  deal  with  the  economic 
sanctions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  very  concerned 
about  this  issue. 

yii.  HETiMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO 
MOVE  TO  SUSPEND  A  PORTION 
OP  THE  RULES 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  accordance  with  rule 
V  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  suspend 
that  portion  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
contained  in  Public  Law  98-473.  pre- 
cluding an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  the  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106,  an  amendment. 

Hi.  dole.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  INTENTION  TO 
MOVE  TO  SUSPEND  A  PORTION 
OF  THE  RULES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give 
notice  In  writing  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  suspend  that  portion 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-473.  precluding  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106.  for  the  pmpose  of  proposing 
to  the  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106.  an  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

May  I  say  for  explanation,  my 
amendment,  which  I  would  offer  if  I 
should  exercise  my  right  to  move  to 
suspend  the  rules,  would  t>e  germane 
and  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  basic  resolution,  or  would  certain- 
ly be  germane  and  relevant  to  any 
other  amendment  which  may  be  of- 
fered in  connection  with  any  of  the 


notices  that  have  been  entered  today 
in  writing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  I 
can  assure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  the  motion  entered  by 
Senator  Hsucs  on  any  amendment  he 
might  offer  I  understand  will  be  ger- 
mane and  relevant.  I  believe  he  has  a 
little  different  view  of  today's  proceed- 
ings than  many  others  who  were  there 
have.  I  think  he  Is  thinking  about  pro- 
posing an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  may  not  ex- 
ercise my  rights  under  the  notice  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  will  have 
fulfilled  the  requirement  of  such  rule. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate,  at  7:52  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  April  23, 1985.  at  8  ajn. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  by  tmanl- 
mous  consent  of  April  4,  the  Senate 
will  convene  tomorrow  at  8  ajn. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  there 
will  be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psox- 
Mns]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


OIBBB  rOB  UOOOinTIOM  OP  CntTAni  BSMATOBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
Proxmlre  special  order  there  be  addi- 
tional special  orders  for  the  following 
Senators  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  Senators  WncKsa.  Donxinci, 
and  Sfsctbu 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOSK  POB  KSSUMFTIOII  OP  SPBCIAL  OUBaS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  special 
order  not  executed  prior  to  the  hour 
of  9  aan.  resume  following  disposition 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOI£.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders.  If  time  i>ermlts, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9  ajn. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  9  ajn.,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106,  supporting  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  under  a 
statutory  time  limitation  of  10  hours. 
A  vote  will  occiu-  on  final  disposition 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  prior 
to  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
April  23.  1985. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  8 
A.M. 

Mt.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  earlier,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  8  ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  April  18,  1985, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  3, 1985: 

DKPABmxR  OP  EmaoT 

Joseph  P.  Salgado,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy,  vice  WHllam 
Patrick  CoUln*.  resigned. 

Ebcecutive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  19, 
1985,  imder  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985: 

IXTHB  AXICT 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  tmder  the 
provlsioiia  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
■ectlOD  Ml.  to  be  reaadgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  801: 

710  be  lieutenant  general 

Ul  Oen.  wmiam  E.  Odom.  410-64-M20. 
UA  Army. 

IxthbNavy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provislonB  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admirol 

Vice  Adm.  Crawford  A.  Easterllng,  236-34- 
3108/1310.  U.8.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisiona  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admirxU 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Cowhlll.  331-20- 
9875/1120.  U.8.  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-nsmed  officer,  under  the 
provision  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  801,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  leeUon  601: 

To  be  vice  adminl 

Vice  Adm.  Powell  P.  Carter,  Jr.,  671-34- 
0008/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

IR  trb  ILuum  CoBPS 

The    following-named    officers    of    the 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  under  provisions  of  UUe 
10.  United  SUtes  Code.  secUon  824: 
Abelee,  James  R..  8320 
Abies.  Charles  K..  8782 
Adcock.  Oayle  E..  1848 
Altken.  Alexander  J.,  1842 
Allison.  Kenneth  C.  Jr.,  2317 
Amos,  James  P.,  IBM 
Arent.  Michael  J..  2216 
Babin.  Billy  T..  7403 
Baney.  Robert  L..  0288 
Bakke.  Steven  T..  5351 
Ball.  Robert  E..  31M 
Ball.  Edward  J.,  m,  9843 
Ball.  William  P.,  ML,  5417 
Bates,  Richard  W.,  0750 
BatullB,  Bryan  J.,  2M2 
Belnhart,  Ernest  O..  ni.  3006 
Berle.  Jill  A.  3370 
Bterly.  Jerome  F.,  4372 
Biggers.  Archie  J.,  1970 


Bird.  Margaret  E..  5129 
Black.  Douglas  M.,  90M 
Blackman.  Robert  R..  Jr.,  0141 
Bourdon.  Paul  J..  2357 
Bowers,  Rodney  L..  2802 
Bruch.  Stephen  E..  0878 
Boekoveta,  Dennis  M.,  2823 
Buescher,  Allan  a,  3707 
Calderon,  Albert  R..  4688 
Cameron,  Kenneth  D.,  839S 
Carver,  Craig  L..  0873 
easier,  James  C.  7737 
Cbamben,  JusUoe  M,  Jr.,  5564 
Charles,  wmiam  M,  n.  8405 
Church.  Jimmy  H..  0688 
Clottl,  Anttaany  J..  Jr.,  BOOO 
Clampttt.  Richard  H.,  2838 
Chielow,  Jay  M,  0683 
Cole,  John  H.,  Jr..  0833 
Comaratta,  Leonard  J..  1183 
Cote,  RIcbard  A.  Jr..  2860 
Counselmaa.  John  D..  8387 
Cowell.  lAwrence  O..  3213 
Creed.  Jerry  L..  3045 
Cms,  Rtmald  J..  6078 
Davis.  Charles  E..  Jr..  8161 
Devite.  Edward  A.  2583 
Diggs,  Alpbonao  B.,  Jr.,  4433 
DokOB.  PatrteU  A.  1386 
Dorroh.  Jefferson  D.,  m.  8175 
Dryer,  wm  L.,  Jr..  4228 
Dudley,  Andrew  S..  Jr..  9520 
Dudnick,  Douglas  W.,  3197 
Duff ,  Brendan.  8448 
Duff,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  7892 
Egan.  James  B..  1148 
Elliott.  MUton  v.,  4872 
EngstrcMn.  John  D.,  8619 
EMink.  Robert  O..  3128 
Evans,  Harold  W..  m,  6833 
Eveihart,  Richard  8.,  0616 
FUlon,  MIcbael  O..  7396 
Fields,  Arnold.  0840 
Fields.  Paul  R..  0314 
Fischer,  Vincent  L..  Jr.,  0770 
Fltagerald.  Jerry  W..  6093 
Flaherty.  Thomas  A.,  8034 
FlaUey.  Peter  J..  8636 
Rowers,  Thomas  H..  8329 
Flynn.  James  C.  8830 
Foore.  Marshall  B..  3032 
Forester.  Zachary  T..  m.  1877 
Forrester.  Robert  A,  3308 
Franks,  Michael  J.,  0881 
Oatflard.  Frank  A,  Jr..  2M1 
Oahan.  Timothy  M.,  8923 
Gamble,  wmiam  N..  9387 
Gainer.  Robert  D..  98M 
Gebhard.  Lewis  J..  33M 
Gombar.  Bruce  A.  0981 
Graham.  Paul  8..  3M3 
Greathouse.  Daniel  G.,  9608 
Grubb,  wmiam  C,  Jr.,  9937 
Oruebl.  John  J..  9396 
Gulney,  Thomas  B.,  3488 
Hackett.  Wmism  H..  9357 
Hale.  William  M.  1445 
Haley.  Stephen  D..  8308 
HaU.  John  B..  3897 
Hammond.  James  D.,  9188 
Harrington.  Ronald  C,  4M1 
Hatch,  Willlsm  M.  8878 
Hawkhis.  James  it,,  8063 
Hayes,  Roger  L.,  4311 
Head.  Allen  T.,  Jr..  4888 
Henley.  Leon  F.,  Jr..  3838 
Hertel.  John  P..  3374 
Hicks.  Prank  W..  9778 
miiwiMi,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr..  4316 
Hines.  Kennon  D.,  Jr..  3948 
Hoeft,  Diane  8..  7404 
Hollhan.  Richard  P.,  3371 
Holllster.  William  D..  3338 
Horton,  David  8..  1933 
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Hoiuer,  Robert  C.  8815 
Hudson.  John  W..  Jr..  1483 
Hughes.  Philip  E..  4480 
Hughey.  Gary  H..  9288 
Huly,  Jan  C.  6184 
Humble.  Jerry  D..  2378 
Hutton.  Joseph  L..  Jr..  M05 
Inly.  Douglas  K..  1199 
Jtamen.  Sigurd  L..  III.  1140 
Johnson.  Davtd  C,  5727 
Johnson.  Maralee  J.,  5927 
Jones.  Rodger  L..  1914 
Jones.  Thomas  S..  2831 
Jones.  William  R..  8820 
Jones.  WlUlam  K..  Jr..  8286 
Kahler.  Jerry  W..  0272 
Keller.  George  R..  Jr..  3554 
Kocevar.  FYank  L..  7712 
Kohl.  Richard  T..  1347 
Kolar.  Mac  D..  7732 
Kotora.  Jeffrey  C.  6430 
Krelbach.  Henry  J..  Jr..  8512 
Kyle.  WUllam  P  .  6315 
Langston.  Edward  R..  Jr..  4953 
Larson,  Jack  D..  9887 
Lee.  Jr..  Paul  M..  3948 
Lehman.  Joseph  R..  4797 
Lendaro.  Valentino  L..  8223 
Lewis.  Terry  N..  3817 
Lindeman.  Dennis  C.  3114 
Litchfield.  David  C.  0234 
liao.  John  K..  6505 
Lunday.  Robert  K..  Jr..  5929 
Lusczynskl.  Leon  S..  5419 
Malone.  George  M..  8298 
ICaloney.  Michael  V..  5908 
Manary.  Gregory  K..  5412 
Martin.  Terry  L..  9956 
Maahbum.  Harold.  Jr..  6435 
Mauer.  Roger  J..  3206 
Maxey.  WlUlam  L..  9841 
Maxfield.  Keith  L..  4194 
May.  Richard  P..  3467 
McAbee.  Jerry  C.  4874 
McCormlck.  Ray  M..  750G 
McDermott.  John  J..  5316 
McDonald.  Thomas  O..  8460 
McGlnnis.  Dwtght  R..  Jr..  1262 
McMUlin.  Billy  D..  6809 
Messick.  Lonnie  L..  2110 
Metzger.  Peter  T..  5847 
Mlddleton.  John  B..  Jr..  6167 
Miranda.  Raul  A..  5693 
Mitchell.  Donald  M..  1941 
Monig&n.  Michael  P..  3943 
MoUey,  Robert  S..  7844 
Moxley.  Patrick  A..  3400 
Mullen.  Michael  R..  1171 
Mutchler.  Robert  S..  9828 
Myers.  William  N..  3721 
Napier.  James  H..  8981 
Napier.  Rollin  O..  6618 
Naylor,  James  M..  1411 
Neely.  William  L..  9039 
Newbold.  Gregory  S.,  6783 
Nielsen.  Miken  J..  1050 
Niemczyk.  Ignatias  J..  6147 
Nlemyer.  John  J..  7247 
North,  Warren  W..  8800 
Norton.  William  R..  lU.  4737 
Nymeyer.  Raymond  L..  7709 
Dates.  WUlard  O..  6476 
Ohara.  Michael  J..  8358 
Okiand.  Douglas  A..  1329 
Orazi.  Robert  M..  3798 
Osman.  Henry  P..  9358 
Pannek.  Micnael  D..  6014 
Patrow.  Renee..  4423 
Patten.  Clarence  P..  HI.  9333 
Patterson.  James  H..  0127 
Paul.  Terry  L..  9262 
Pearcy.  Ralph  E..  II.  6982 
Peck.  Frederick  C.  8481 
Perrault.  George  N.,  UI,  0803 
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Phelpa,  John  P.,  7563 
Poling.  Sherman  A..  4279 
Porter.  James  J..  Jr..  0693 
Potter.  Stephen  E..  0225 
Pratt,  Andrew  N..  0887 
Priestly.  Kenneth  L..  3691 
Pugh.  Richard  L.,  5335 
Quattlebaum.  John  R.,  9311 
Randel.  Kerry  O..  1383 
Randel,  Garrett  V..  Jr.,  7301 
Rayman,  Brett  D.,  7121 
Reeve.  James  L.,  5743 
Rehberger.  Louis  A.,  Ill,  6885 
Reid.  James  U.  8936 
Rhodes.  Harold  P..  6316 
Rice.  William  M..  5635 
Robeson.  Edward  J..  IV.  0125 
Roblchaud.  Robert  8..  6003 
Robinson.  GUford  O..  5334 
Rodenberg.  Earl  C.  3878 
Rubens.  Jonathan  E..  0531 
Scheferman.  Jeffrey  E..  0367 
Schmidt.  John  W..  5340 
Schroeder.  Jerauld  D..  9116 
Schwenk.  James  R..  5075 
Selpt.  Paul  R..  9028 
Selvage.  Donald  R..  0740 
Selzer.  Michael  D..  7599 
Seth.  Pred  D..  Jr..  3072 
Sheets.  Darrel.  W..  5368 
Shively.  Albert  E..  7525 
Shores.  Howard  P..  II.  2595 
Stckler.  Robert  I..  Jr.,  0847 
Simpson,  Victor  A.,  3584 
Sloan,  Gregory  G.,  5816 
Smith.  James  E..  8991 
Smith.  Michael  W..  2345 
SnJth.  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  6210 
Smythe,  Jon  W.,  7655 
Sonnenberg.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  1388 
Sooy.  Craig  E..  4090 
Spears.  Elmer  R.,  Jr..  5490 
Stahl  Mykle  E..  0144 
Stahl.  Norman  S..  4042 
Stanley,  Oifford  L..  4000 
Stanley.  Wayne  A..  0762 
Steele.  David  L..  5672 
Steiner.  Jon  O..  5834 
Stensrud.  Thorys  J..  2068 
Stepien.  Edward  R..  5256 
Stewart.  Joe  R..  1284 
Stewart.  Priscilla  L..  6961 
StockweU.  David  A..  8920 
Sublette.  William  J..  0173 
Sulick.  Tom  E..  Jr..  7301 
SulUvan.  Alan  P..  2801 
Teller.  Michael  J..  0493 
Thomas.  James  B..  9939 
Tlllett.  Coulter  D..  4599 
TrapneU.  Byron  M..  2993 
Tullos.  George  C,  8731 
Verduci.  Alexander  C.  8415 
Waldron,  Joseph  R.,  1207 
Walsh.  John  E.,  6349 
Wayne.  Michael  P..  1639 
Wells.  David  M.,  1405 
Wesley,  WlUlam  J.,  7963 
WestfaU,  WUllam  C.  Jr.,  3483 
Whitham,  Paul  A.,  0111 
WUlard.  Richard  T..  3944 
WUllams.  Michael  E..  8601 
Williams.  Nonis  E..  4691 
Williams.  Thomas  W.,  6792 
Williamson.  James  H..  8667 
WiUle  Clarence  E..  8r.,  0045 
WUson.  Paul  E..  3374 
Wilson,  Thomas  E..  7080 
WltUe.  David  L..  0643 
Wright.  Gary  J..  4569 
Wright.  John  P..  4064 
Young.  RandaU  H..  7088 
Toungs.  Brian  M..  7900 
Zegar.  Richard  H.,  7151 


ed  permanent  ensign  In  the  line  or  staff 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 


Bartleman.  WUllam 

M.,  II 
Borthwick,  Robert  P. 


Metts,  WUlie  L. 
Resmolds,  Jay  A. 
Shinkle.  James  R. 


The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
531: 


AUen,  James  D. 
Brown,  Paul  E. 
Baumgamer.  Marc  D. 
CaldweU,  James  H., 

Camara.  John  A. 
Carlson,  Jeffrey  L. 
Chalker.  Albert  E. 
Crouch,  Robert  A. 
Davis.  Charles  A. 
Doty.  Charles  A. 
Epple.  James  E. 
Pldrych,  Anthony  M. 
Gancl,  Charles  B. 
Hanson,  Steven  P. 
Hughes.  Robert  J. 
HuU,  Barry  W. 
Hunter,  Jeffrey  T. 


Jacobson.  Jerry  L. 
Landers.  Robert  B. 
McQuaig.  James  M. 
BClngonet.  Charles  L. 

Jr. 
Nelson.  Karyn  R. 
Nunnally,  Stephens 

W.  Jr. 
Palmer,  Richard  C. 
PhUbrick.  Charles  R.. 

Jr. 
Pltale.  John  E. 
Relchart,  Robert  A. 
Shapro,  Stephen 
Shearer,  Patrick  J., 
Storey.  Michael  T. 
Tarrell.  Alvln  E. 
TUbury.  Jeffrey  P. 


The  foUowlng-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  pemument  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
565: 

Masters.  Ralph  E. 
Watkins.  Harold  D. 

Jerome  Shea,  Ueutenant  commander,  U.8. 
Navy,  retired,  to  be  reappointed  permanent 
Ueutenant  commander  from  the  Temporary 
DisabUlty  Retired  List,  pursuant  to  tlUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1211. 

Ward  W.  Stevens,  Jr.,  ex-Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.8. 
Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  593. 

The  foUowing-named  medical  coUege 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS. 
Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  593: 
Haugh, John  D. 
Smith,  George  J.W. 

The  foUowing-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes  CoJe, 
section  593: 


Buckley,  Robert  L. 
Malstrom.  Robert  H. 


Presley.  Jimmy  C. 
Shodhan.  Pragna  N. 


IH- 


;Navt 


The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  e  appoint- 


Cralg  B.  Dever.  commander.  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  593. 

Executive  nominationa  received  by 
the  Senate  April  22, 1985: 

DxPAKTHKirr  or  the  Trxasttht 

Margaret  DeBardeleben  TutwUer,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  new  position— PubUc  Law  98-594 
of  October  30,  1984. 

Ih  thx  Air  Foro 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt  Gen.  Herman  O.  Thomson,  467-32- 
7534FIi.  XSS.  Air  Force, 


The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.8.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbiUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  John  L.  Pickitt,  451-44-«719fr, 
U  A  Air  Force. 

IXTRB  Aurr 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Dale  A.  Veaaer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 


IhthxNavt 
The  foUowing-named  commodores  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  UJ3.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

OlfRBSTRICRD  Lim  OmCKRS 

Richard  Edward  Toung 
Tammy  Haggard  Etberidge 
LeRoy  Collins,  Jr. 
Frederick  Peter  Blerschenk.  Jr. 

UlfKXSTRICTCD  LUfg  OPITCXR  (TAK) 

Tommle  Fred  Rinard 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OITICER 

James  Albert  Austin 

DENTAL  CORTS  OITICER 

Haruto  Wilfred  Tamanouchl 

8I7PPLT  CORPS  OFFICER 

Donald  Gene  St  Angelo 

CIVIL  ERGIlfEER  CORPS  OFFICER 

Charles  Richard  Smith 

Iif  TKS  Marine  Corps 
The  foUowing-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  541 


Michael  J.  PUrto,  4305 
Robert  M.  Simmons,  3296 

The  foUowing-named  Marine  Corps  enlist- 
ed commissioning  education  program  gradu- 
ates for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  Ueutenant  in  the  UJB. 
Marine  CorjM,  pursuant  to  title  10  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 

Steven  B.  Heal.  8981 
Thomas  C.  Oonter,  8009 

The  foUowing-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
Ueutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections 
531  and  2107: 
Andrew  L.  Bsrnum,  2558 
Mark  L.  Dledrich.  4673 
Robert  N.  EUithorpe,  3360 
Christopher  D.  Held.  9086 

In  THE  Navy 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  II,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica. 

To  be  captain 

Cmdr.  Donald  E.  WUUams,  U.&  Navy,  317- 
44-8834/1310. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^o/Mfaif,  ApHl  22,  1985 


The  House  met  at  3  pjn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Wriost]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washihotoii.  DC,  April  It,  19SS. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honormble  Juf 
Wright  to  met  u  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  AprU  22.  1986 

Thomas  P.  O'Ndll,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepretenUUivea. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Righteousnes*  ezalU  a  nation,  but 
tin  it  a  reproach  to  any  people,— 
Psalm  14:34. 

We  are  consciotas,  O  God,  of  the 
blessings  You  have  given  our  Nation. 
We  thank  You  for  the  faith  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  in  their  trust  in 
You.  and  for  their  vision  of  a  Just  soci- 
ety. May  we  be  worthy  of  the  responsi- 
bilities we  have  in  our  day  and  time  to 
promote  those  things  that  bring  Jus- 
tice and  peace  to  all  people,  and  may 
we.  in  the  spirit  of  mercy  be  diligent  in 
our  tasks  that  Justice  will  roll  down  as 
waters  and  righteousness  like  an  ever 
flowing  stream.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  200,  nays 
61,  answered  "present"  8,  not  voting 
164.  as  follows: 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
noimces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EM- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


[RoU  No.  59] 

YEAS-aOO 

Addabbo 

aeJdefMoo 

Pepper 

Akaka 

Oekaa 

Peiklna 

Alexander 

Olbbou 

Pickle 

Andrew! 

noraalei 

Price 

Anniimlo 

Oradmo 

Qulllen 

Antliaay 

Oray(nj) 

RahaU 

Awtn 

Oray(PA) 

Rancel 

Atkbw 

Ouarlnl 

Hay 

Barnard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Held 

Bamei 

Ball.  Sam 

Rlnaldo 

Bellenaon 

Wfcmntjigi 

Robtowoa 

Bennett 

Hartnett 

Roe 

Berman 

Hawklna 

Roae 

BevUl 

Hayes 

Roth 

Boland 

Hertd 

Rowland  (OA) 

Boner  (TK) 

Howard 

Roybal 

Bonk>r(lC) 

Hoyer 

RUSM 

Banker 

Huchee 

Babo 

Bonkl 

Jenklia 

Savaae 

Boucher 

Jcoee  (NO 

Scbeuer 

Boxer 

Jones  (TN) 

Schneider 

Breaux 

Kantorskl 

Sharp 

Bmnk* 

Kaptur 

Shuster 

Braamfleld 

Kaatenraeier 

Skelton 

Brown  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Smith  (FL) 

Bryant 

Klldee 

Rmlth  (lA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Kleaka 

8nilth  (NJ) 

Carper 

Kolter 

Bmlth.  Robert 

Can- 

Kostmayer 

Solars 

Chappell 

laotos 

Spratt 

CoeUio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Staoers 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Stalllngs 

Colllna 

Leland 

Stenholm 

Cooper 

Levin  (Id) 

Stokes 

Cojme 

Stratum 

Crockett 

IJplwfcl 

Studds 

Darden 

Loos 

Sweeney 

OaKhle 

swin 

delaOam 

UaeKay 

Synar 

Derrick 

MantoD 

Talkm 

Dicks 

ICartlnem 

Taoiin 

DtnteU 

Mavroules 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dixon 

Mam>U 

DoDDelly 

IfeCurdy 

Traflcant 

Dorian  (ND) 

MrWiigh 

Traxler 

Downey 

Mica 

UdaU 

Dwyer 

Miller  (CA) 

Valentine 

Dyson 

MtneU 

Vento 

Bkrly 

Moakley 

Vlaelosky 

Eckart(OH) 

Mollohan 

Walgren 

Edgar 

Mootcomery 

Watklns 

Edwardi(CA) 

Moody 

Weaver 

BncUih 

Moore 

Weiss 

Brdrelrh 

MorrtK>n(CT) 

Wheat 

Bvana(IL) 

Mrank 

WhlUey 

FaneU 

Murphy 

Whltten 

rmtio 

Murtha 

Natcber 

WIrth 

FUppo 

Neal 

Wto 

norlo 

Nowak 

Wolpe 

Poclletta 

Oakar 

Wright 

Foley 

Obey 

Wyden 

Powler 

OUn 

Tales 

Prank 

Owens 

Tatron 

Prort 

Panetu 

Tounc(ni) 

Oarda 

Paahayan 

Tounf  (MO) 

Oaydoa 

Pease 
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Arefaer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dreler 

Billrakli 

Combest 

Boehlert 

Coote 

Durtoln 

Brown  (CO) 

Courier 

Xvaia(IA) 

Carney 

Crane 

PaweU 

Chandler 

Daub 

Fields 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.   SOLOMON  changed  his 
from  "present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


changed 


vote 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
#  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  itatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RUDD.  Kir.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference that  had  to  do  with  what  has 
happened  in  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  59. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcall  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  on  the  Mclntyre  election 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  while  attending  a 
very  important  conference  this  after- 
noon on  the  future  of  participatory 
democracy  and  I  missed  rollcall  59. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending,  again,  the  same  Re- 
publican Conference  dealing  with  the 
contested  election  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
District. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important  Re- 
publican Conference.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  rollcall  vote  59  today,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  while  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  to  discuss 
what  action  we  should  take  with 
regard  to  the  Rick  Mclntjrre  situation. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ml.  MdiOLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  on  the  election  results  In 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  59  today,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  while  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican Conference  about  the  develop- 
ments in  Indiana.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference  on 
the  results  of  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  election  in  Indiana.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59,  I  was  also  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  on  the  Mclntjrre  case  in 
Indiana.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference on  the  unfortunate  Mclntyre 
sitiiation.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  Important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. To  discuss  the  future  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  this  country. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  Important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Discussing  important  consti- 
tutional issues.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  to  discuss  very  important 
constitutional  issues.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 
Mr.  DxLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  im(>ortant 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference on  the  meaning  of  democracy. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.   BENTLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
rollcall  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  Important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    BOULTER.    Mr.    Speaker, 


on 


rollcall  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  to  discuss  the  pending 
matter  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  on  a  constitutional  issue. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker  on  roll- 
call 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HILER.  Bir.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference to  discuss  the  current  electoral 
difficulty  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  rollcall  59  I  was  unavoidably 
Absent  as  I  was  attending  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  Republican 
Conference  regarding  a  constitutional 
matter  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUNQREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OENNT  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  for  the  vote  while  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  on  a  constitu- 
tional matter  about  seating  Mr.  Mcln- 
tjrre  of  the  Eight  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Bfr.  BLTT.EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
for  the  vote  while  attending  a  very  Im- 
portant meeting  of  the  House  Republi- 
can Conference.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  on  the  Mclntyre  issue. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcall  59  today  I  was  im- 
avoidably  absent  while  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  on  the  Mcln- 
tyre situation.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  an  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ux.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcaU  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  Impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 


Conference.    Had    I    been    present    I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Bfr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcaU 
59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  and  chairing  a  very 
important  meeting  of  our  House  Re- 
publican Conference.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  Important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference where  we  discussed  the  outra- 
geous performance  of  the  House  Task 
Force  on  the  Mclntyre  matter  where 
they  had  seated  an  uncertified 
Member  of  Congress.  Had  I  been 
present  for  that  particxilar  vote  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
roUcall  59,  I  chose  to  be  absent  and  in- 
stead attended  a  very  important  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  absent  while  at- 
tending a  very  important  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference  at 


which  there  was  discussion  of  the  very 
unfortunate  matter  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee's  dealing  with 
the  seating  of  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  of  Indiana's  Representative. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DiWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today  I  was  absent  while  at- 
tending a  very  important  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Bir.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call 59  today  I  was  absent  while  at- 
tending a  very  important  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference. 
That  conference  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  crisis 
toward  which  this  body  is  being 
pushed  by  the  irresponsible  actions  of 
the  Democratic  majority  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today  I  was  absent  while  attending 
a  very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  dealing  with  a 
very  serious  matter,  a  constitutional 
matter  dealing  with  the  McIntsTe 
vote.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today  I  was  absent  while  at- 
tending a  very  important  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference  on 
the  seating  question  in  the  Mclntyre 
matter  In  the  Indiana  Eighth  District. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  59  today  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  while  attending  a 
very  important  meeting.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call 59  today.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
whUe  attending  an  important  meeting 
of  the  Republican  Conference  dealing 
with  the  Mclntyre  matter.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 


because  I  was  on  an  airplane  en  route 
to  here.  But  had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  been  unavoidably  detained  in  an 
important  Republican  Conference  on 
the  Mclntyre  issue.  Had  I  been 
present  here,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  59  today.  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  while  attending  and  participat- 
ing in  an  important  conference  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  discussion  of  the 
unconstitutional  implications  of  the 
treatment  of  the  dispute  with  respect 
to  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
in  Indiana.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  'ipay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcaU  59  today,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  whUe  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  concerning  a 
very  Important  constitutional  question 
having  to  do  with  the  seating  of  Rick 
Mclntyre.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcaU 
59  today,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
whUe  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcall  59  today,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  while  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  discussing  a 
very  serious  constitutional  question  re- 
garding the  seating  of  Rick  Mclntyre. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcaU  59  today,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  whUe  attending  a 
very  important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  on  the  refusal 
of  this  body  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  roUcaU  59  today,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  while  being  the  vice  chair 
of  an  Important  meeting  of  the  House 
RepubUcan  Conference.  The  only  vice 
I  have  found  is  the  way  that  the  elec- 
tion In  Indiana's  Eighth  District  is 
being  treated.  Had  I  been  present  for 


the  roUcaU  vote,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
while  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcaU  59  today  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  whUe  attending  a 
very  Important  meeting  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference  on  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcaU  59  today  I  was  imavoldably 
absent  whUe  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  had  to  stay 
there  Is  that  I  wondered  If  a  recent  de- 
cision in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana had  not  brought  this  House  to  a 
meaningless  conclusion.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcaU 
59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
whUe  attending  a  very  Important 
meeting  of  the  House  RepubUcan  Con- 
ference on  the  election  issue  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  wouild  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
caU 59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
whUe  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  RepubUcan  Con- 
ference on  the  Issue  of  the  seating  of 
Rick  Mclntyre  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  roUcaU  59  today  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  whUe  attending  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  House  RepubU- 
can Conference  regarding  the  Mcln- 
tyre matter.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcaU 
59  today  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
WhUe  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  RepubUcan  Con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
caU 59  today  I  was  avoidably  absent 
whUe  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  RepubUcan  Conference 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mclntyre  seat. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDEaiT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate.  By  Mr. 
HaUen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of 
the  foUowing  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  813.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  yean  1986 
and  1987,  and  for  other  purpoeea 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
TASK  FORCE  TO  ADDRESS 
LONG-TERM  FUTURE  OF 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, I  am  going  to  Introduce  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  President  to 
estabUsh  a  national  task  force  to  ad- 
dress the  long-term  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriciUture. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  over  50  of  my 
coUeagues  wiU  be  Joining  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 

We  are  genuinely  concerned  that 
American  agriculture  as  we  know  it  Is 
rapidly  deteriorating  and  the  vigorous 
farm  economy  that  we  once  enjoyed  Is 
disappearing. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  we  urge 
the  President  to  caU  together  expert 
farmers  from  around  the  country,  rep- 
resentatives of  various  aspects  of  agri- 
business, agricultural  economists,  mar- 
keting and  forecasting  exi}erts.  agri- 
ctUtural  educators,  and  others  to  ad- 
dress the  long-range  concerns  of  the 
American  agriciUtural  Industry. 

We  think  our  agriciUtural  problems 
can  best  be  handled  by  a  united  effort, 
and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  American 
agriculture  to  Join  me  in  introducing 
this  legislation  on  Thursday. 


NICARAGUA  AND  TRADE 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  BRCX>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lut  Pridmy,  I  sent  the  President  a 
letter  requesting  that  he  cdnskler  the 
Immediate  cutoff  of  trade  with  BCarx- 
ist-Lenlnlst  Nicaragxia. 

Why  should  America  help  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  exporting  revolution  to 
its  neighbors  and  denying  basic  right 
to  its  people? 

Why  help  a  country  that  la  shipping 
illegal  drugs  to  the  United  States? 

Ac  executive  order  stopping  trade 
with  Nicaragua  is  sound  policy.  This 
nonviolent,  yet  significant  pressure,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Should  the  ^andlniiitaa  really  want 
peace  and  show  their  sincerity  in  this 
area,  the  trade  ban  could  be  lifted. 

Last  jrear,  our  country  brought  57 
million  dollars  worth  of  Nicaraguan 
exports.  We  sent  Nicaragua  over  $100 
million  in  U.S.  products,  much  of  it, 
including  spare  parts,  helps  to  sustain 
that  Marxist-Leninist  regime. 

I  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  that  government  and  its  plans 
for  this  region,  the  time  for  a  trade 
cutoff  is  now. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OP  B.JL  Tl 

Mr.  SILJANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  oosponsors  of 
HJL  77.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Toaaa).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN^  VISIT  TO 
GERMAN  MILITARY  CEMETERY 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Democrat  who  believes  strongly  In  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  have  sup- 
ported virtually  all  of  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  and  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives. In  fact.  I  intend,  tomorrow,  to 
support  his  proposal  for  aid  to  the  Nic- 
araguan resistance. 

I  do  not.  however,  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States— our 
head  of  state,  the  person  who  is  the 
spokesman  for  our  Nation— should 
participate  in  a  ceremony  honoring 
troops  who  committed  one  of  the 
greatest  atrocities  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Purthermore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  want 
him  to  participate  In  the  ceremony. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  many 
World  War  II  veterans  who  fought 
against  Nazi  (3ermany.  These  are  men 
who  saw  their  comrades  killed  by  per- 
haps the  same  men  who  are  buried  in 
that  cemetery. 

Just  this  weekend,  an  English  class 
at    MarietU    High    School    in    Ck>bb 


County.  OA— a  county  that  gave  77 
percent  of  its  votes  to  President 
Reagan  last  November— sent  me  a 
packet  of  over  80  letters  from  stu- 
dents, almost  all  of  whom  opposed  Mr. 
Reagan's  proposed  visit  to  Bitburg 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  President  to 
know  that  I  support  reconciliation 
with  Germany,  but  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  a  better  way  than  by  paying 
inadvertent  tribute  to  war  criminals. 


D  1530 

WILL  WE  HELP  THE  DEMOCRAT- 
IC RESISTANCE  FORCES  OR 
THE  NINE  COMMUNIST  CO- 
MANDANTES  IN  BIANAGUA? 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  CallfomU  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  on 
the  steps  of  the  east  front  of  our  Cap- 
itol an  American  President  forcefully 
spoke  the  following  words: 

To  our  •later  republic*  aouth  of  the 
border,  we  offer  a  special  pledge:  to  convert 
our  good  words  into  good  deeds  In  a  new  al- 
liance for  progreaa.  to  aaalst  free  mmn  and 
free  govemmenta  In  casting  off  the  chalna 
of  poverty.  But  this  peaceful  reaolutlon  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hoatile 
powera.  Let  all  neighbora  know  that  we 
•hall  Join  with  them  to  oppose  aggreaslon  or 
•ubveraloa  anywhere  In  the  Americas.  And 
let  every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
sphere intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its 
own  bouse. 

Do  you  still  hear  the  echo  of  those 
challenging  words,  my  colleagues?  I 
do. 

Are  we  going  to  remain  the  master 
of  our  house  as  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  suggested  that  we  should? 
Are  we  going  to  help  the  democratic 
resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua  or  em- 
bolden the  nine  pro-Communist  Co- 
mandantes  in  Managiia? 

Now,  If  you  are  terrified  by  the  sight 
of  liberation  theology  nuns  picketing 
your  district  office  demanding  that 
you  knuckle  under  to  the  Managua 
nine,  then  read  the  front  page  of 
today's  Washington  Times  and  get 
your  backbone  restlffened.  On  the  left 
side  on  that  front  page  Is  a  reprint  of  a 
warning  letter  to  Congressman  Hdoit 
Htsc  by  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
scholars  writing  today,  Michael  Novak. 
I  submit  for  our  Rscoao  Mr.  Novak's 
brilliant  and  clear  advice  on  why  we 
should  help  the  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua. Read  his  words  and  then  for  free- 
dom vote  to  help  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, in  Central  America  or  live 
with  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Novak's  letter  follows: 
WAunxo  TO  CoROKssa  PaoM  Michasl  Novak 

(Michael  Novak,  resident  scholar  in  reli- 
gion and  public  policy  at  the  American  En- 
terpriae  Institute,  urgea  Rep.  Henry  Hyde. 
R-ni.,  to  support  Nicaragua's  anti-Sandi- 
nisU  democratic  resistance  in  the  foUowlng 
letter,  dated  April  18.  It  ia  reprinted  in  fuU.) 


DiAi  ConoBaaaMAii  Hmr  A  number  of 
coiigii— men  have  expreaaed  to  me  their 
doubts  about  voting  to  cut  off  funda  to  the 
revolutlonariea  in  Nicaragua,  although  they 
feel  under  pressure  from  activist  CTathoUc 
clergy  to  do  so. 

Pennlt  me  to  make  four  points: 

(1)  In  my  lifetime,  I  do  not  remember  so 
concerted  a  political-media  bllts  by  a  foreign 
government  and  its  U.8.  supporters  to  influ- 
ence the  outcome  of  a  congressional  vote, 
such  as  «e  are  seeing  from  Handlnlst  Nicara- 
gua. Whatever  their  capadtlea  to  run  an 
economy,  whatever  the  quallUea  of  their 
army,  the  Hanrtlntstaa'  abilities  In  public  re- 
lations are  superior  to  those  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese fifteen  years  ago. 

The  "iBsson  of  Vietnam"  learned  by  those 
who  study  how  to  bring  about  revolutions 
InoOTporatlng  nations  into  the  International 
•odallst  bloc  is.  clearly,  that  such  wars  are 
not  won  on  the  battlefield  but  in  VA  livliig 
rooms  and  church  halls.  The  magnitude  of 
the  effort  deserves  a  measure  of  attentlozL 

(3)  Between  1»4S  and  IMS.  analogous  ef- 
forts were  made  in  Poland.  Ctechoslovakia. 
Hungary  and  other  nations  of  Central 
Europe  to  disguise  Marxist  movements 
within  a  "popular  front"  to  selM  power  with 
aa  much  "legitimacy"  as  could  be  managed. 
Even  notable  figures  such  as  the  young  poet 
Oealaw  MOaaB,  recent  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prise,  baa  described  how  he  naively  Joined 
in  such  efforts,  only  to  be  dlslUusloned 
three  or  four  years  later. 

The  technique  Is  claaaic:  (Halm  humanistic 
ideals  In  public,  while  "-"^'"g  as  long  aa 
poaaible  the  hidden  logic  of  totalitarian  con- 
troL  The  eaaentlal  first  step  Is  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  army,  the  secret  police,  the 
media,  and  the  organisation  of  revolution- 
ary cadres  In  every  neighborhood.  One  can 
then  tighten  controls  gradually:  Upon  labor 
unions,  buaineaaea.  the  church,  the  unlverai- 
tlea,  and  other  Institutions,  aa  the  time  for 
each  victim  becomes  ripe. 

Thus,  there  Is  typically  a  period  of  "public 
Ideallam."  appealing  to  Western  as  well  as  to 
domestic  idealists  and  popular  aspirations. 
During  this  period,  the  noose  is  secretly 
drawn  tighter  and  tighter.  Within  five  or  six 
years,  control  Ik  total.  Only  then  is  the  dis- 
guise dropped. 

In  the  meantime,  the  problem  for  outsid- 
ers is  acute.  Moat  good  persons  do  not  wish 
to  be  too  cynical.  They  want  to  give  the  new 
leaders  "a  chance."  This  leaves  cynical  new 
leaders  time  to  use  this  grace  period  for 
their  hidden  agenda.  Ehuing  the  first  five  or 
six  uncertain  years,  they  have  many  histori- 
cal precedents  encouraging  them  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  totally  suoceaaful. 

By  now.  the  precedents  are  many.  To  be 
deceived  once  may  be  humane.  To  be  de- 
ceived twice  may  be  a  sign  of  caution.  But  to 
be  deceived  over  and  over  again  Is  to  forfeit 
excuaea. 

(3)  The  moat  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Sandinistas  are  now  more  cautious  than 
they  were  two  years  ago.  They  are  a  little 
worried  by  many  disquieting  signs.  But  since 
they  are  now  on  record  as  having  accepted 
the  Sandinista  point  of  view,  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  too  quickly  that  they  may  be 
wrong.  Thus,  some  at  least  have  become 
even  more  passionate  about  their  cause. 
However,  instead  of  praising  the  Sandinistas 
totally,  they  now  concentrate  their  energies 
upon  discrediting  their  opposition. 

This  la  parallel  to  the  general  tendency  of 
Soviet  propaganda  for  the  past  decade. 
Khrushchev  once  promised  rashly  that 
Moscow  would  "bury"  the  West.  No  one  be- 
lieves that  any  longer,  not  even  the  Soviets. 


They  no  longer  boast  of  the  glorias  of 
Moscow;  instead,  they  concentrate  on  antl- 
Americanlsm  and  anti-Western  accusations. 
Such  negative  political  campaigns  have  con- 
siderable power. 

(4)  According  to  Oallup,  61  percent  of 
American  Catholics  voted  for  President 
Reagan  in  1984.  It  would  be  incautious  to 
believe  that  the  most  activist  Catholics  of 
the  left  represent  the  opinion  of  the  broad 
majority  of  American  Cathollca.  Biany  of 
the  families  of  American  Catholics  have 
fallen  victim  to  other  Marxist  regimes  in 
other  countries.  They  do  not  have  illusions 
about  the  "good  faith"  of  leaders  committed 
to  Marxist  revolution.  They  recognize  that 
such  revolutions  typically  proceed  gradually 
and  with  duplicity. 

Thus,  to  place  one's  trust  in  leaders  who 
claim  to  be  Marxists  Is  to  wait  until  the  evi- 
dence of  their  good  faith  is  in.  By  that  time, 
it  is  too  late. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  proceed  with  the  most  clear-eyed 
realism.  To  my  mind,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  power  of  the  democratic  forces  seeking 
a  democratic,  non-Marxist  Nicaragua  be 
kept  as  strong  as  possible.  Indeed  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  powerful 
as  the  people  of  Nicaragua  desire. 

The  false  test  is  to  wait  to  see  how  far  the 
Sandinistas,  unchecked,  will  go.  The  proper 
test  Is  to  see  how  strong  the  revolution 
against  Sandinismo  can  grow.  The  latter  is 
the  proper  course  for  those  whose  priority  is 
liberty.  Our  own  revolution  in  the  U.S. 
could  not  have  been  successful  without  out- 
side ssslstance  from  France.  Poland,  and 
elsewhere.  One  should  always  bet  on  lil)erty. 
If  those  who  support  the  democratic  revolu- 
tionaries in  Nicaragua  are  wrong,  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  will  reject  that  alternative.  If 
those  who  support  the  Sandinistas  are 
wrong,  the  return  to  liberty  will  be  im- 
mensely costly. 
Sincerely, 

MiCHAKL  Novak. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  your  staff 
put  the  SS  cemetery  on  your  schedule 
but  you  do  not  have  to  follow  their 
orders. 

Please,  in  the  name  of  those  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  and  those  who  live 
on  with  the  memories  and  those  Amer- 
icans who  fought  and  died  for  free- 
dom, please  cancel  youf  trip  to  Bit- 
burg Cemetery. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  PLEASE 

CANCEL    YOUR    TRIP    TO    BIT- 
BURG CEMETERY 
(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarlu.)    

Mrs.  BOXER.  President  Reagan, 
friendship  with  the  German  people  is 
an  essentia]  part  of  reconciliation  and 
forgiveness.  But  a  visit  to  an  SS  ceme- 
tery is  wrong.  It  is  humanizing  the 
most  Inhumane  and  vile  perversion  of 
human  relationships,  a  blot  on  human 
history  that  must  never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  the  SS  that  pounded  on  the 
doors  of  Jews  and  others  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  dragged  the  innocent 
into  the  darkness  to  face  a  certain  and 
agonizing  death. 

It  was  the  SS  that  made  the  Jews 
wear  these  arm  bands.  It  was  the  SS 
that  took  little  children  who  were  too 
young  to  walk  to  the  gas  chambers  in 
their  arms  and  delivered  them  to 
death. 

The  SS  was  Hitter's  eUte;  they  knew 
the  score.  They  talked  and  laughed 
while  men  and  women  were  stripped 
of  their  dignity  and  their  clothes  and 
branded  with  numbers  like  cattle. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  125 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  measure  before  us  this  afternoon 
will  be  my  Resolution  No.  125  which 
was  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which 
condemns  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  B.  Nicholson 
while  canylng  out  his  duties  as  a  U.S. 
soldier. 

An/  Member  wishing  to  add  his 
name  to  this  *resoltition  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  when  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  during  the  debate  to  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors.  You  are  all 
most  certainly  invited  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


IT    IS    NOW    OUR    RESPONSmiL- 
ITY  TO  SEAT  B«R.  McCLOSKEY 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
result  from  the  recount  in  the  Eighth 
District.  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana, are  in  and  although  the  final 
tally  was  in  doubt  for  months,  the  re- 
actions of  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
the  announcement  of  Frank  McClos- 
key's  victory  have  never  been  in  ques- 
tion. Our  Republican  colleagues  are 
crying  foul.  And  at  least  one  of  their 
numbers  has  threatened  guerrilla  tac- 
tics of  even  worse  if  Prank  McCloskey 
is  seated.  Some  even  say  that  a  four 
vote  victory  for  Prank  McCloskey  is 
not  enough.  But  there  should  be  no 
need  to  remind  the  body  that  a  one 
vote  victory  is  more  than  enough.  Can- 
didates for  Congress  do  not  have  to 
beat  a  point  spread  to  be  seated. 

And  neither  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state's  timely  Florida  vacation,  a 
groundless  Federal  lawsuit,  nor  vol- 
umes of  rhetoric  in  the  Cowgrxssioral 
Record  can  deny  the  fact:  The  voters 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
shows  Prank  McCloskey  as  this  Con- 
gressman and  it  is  now  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  them  to  seat  him 
without  delay. 


ndmite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi.  Speaker— 
Now  listen  my  colleagues,  and  you  ahall 

hear 
Of  the  theft  of  an  election.  In  ttiis  tragic 

year. 
On  the  22nd  day  of  April.  In  the  year  after 

'84 
And  one  elected  Member  of  Congress  is  not 

on  the  floor. 
Pay  attention,  my  colleagues,  and  you  shall 

see 
Here  in  my  hand.  I  have  a  bag  of  tea. 
"Taxation  without  representation!"  was  the 

Boston  Tea  Party  cry 
300   years   later,   we   Republicans   wonder 

why. 
Seat  Mr.  Mclntyre,  U  aU  that  we  ask. 
He's  the  true  wlimer,  it  isn't  a  tough  task. 
The  ballots  were  counted— till  McCloskey 

won 
Then  look  how  a  partisan  election  commis- 
sion went  on  the  run. 
Back  to  D.C.,  to  teU  their  leadership: 
"Let's  get  a  vote;  take  out  the  whip. 
Seat  McCloskey.  before  it's  too  late 
This  tus  gone  on  for  six  months — let's  not 

■    walU** 
When  the  history  books  have  all  been  read. 
Future  Americans  wUl  learn  how  the  8th 

District  got  whacked  on  the  head. 
How   the   leadership   whipped,   and   their 

members  bled. 
How  they  stole  an  election,  and  then  how 

they  fled. 
But  the  country  wUl  waken,  and  listen,  and 

hear 
How  one  lone  Republican  the  Democrats 

fear. 
The  leadership   is  adept   at   bending   the 

rules— 
Twould  have  been  better  to  do  this  three 

weeks  ago — on  April  Fools. 


MY  COLLEAGUES.  LISTEN  TO 
THE  THEFT  OF  AN  ELECTION 
(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


MILITARY  COBOIAND  STRUC- 
TURE REORGANIZATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

(Mr.  SKELTON  Asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  first  of  three  pro- 
posals to  reform  and  reorganize  the 
top  levels  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. This  is  a  three-step  approach, 
with  one  bill  being  introduced  at  this 
time,  and  two  others  to  be  introduced 
in  early  summer. 

A  portion  of  the  package  that  I  am 
introducing  today  Is  the  Military  Com- 
mand Structure  Reorganization  Act  of 
1985,  which  is  a  reform  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  strengthens  the 
military  advice  given  to  our  civilian 
leaders  and  gives  the  military  a  strong- 
er commander  who  has  the  authority 
to  make  tough  decisions  relating  to 
procurement  and  mission  operations. 

The  second  bill  that  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce is  one  that  would  reorganize  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  is  unchartered  territory  for  Con- 
gress—a first  for  this  legislative  body. 
It  would  transfer  fimctions  now  per- 
formed by  the  OSD.  such  as  net  as- 
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sessment  of  military  capabilities,  nu- 
clear weapons  employment  planning, 
and  space  planning,  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  would  also  reduce 
the  OSD  staffs  conBiderably. 

The  third  proposal  would  change 
the  congressional  budget  process  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  by  putting  it 
on  a  2-year  cycle.  This  would  allow 
review  of  existing  programs  during 
even  numbered  years  and  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  in  odd  num- 
bered years. 

These  changes  are  the  result  of  my 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  hope 
that  we  can  complete  the  work  that 
we  began  last  year  and  provide  for 
substantial  changes  to  be  enacted  this 
session. 


SANDINISTAS  STILL  OPPRESS 
MISKTTO  INDIANS  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 

(Mr.  LTVTNOSON  asked  and  was 
given  premlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communist  Sandinista  Government  in 
Nicaragua  continues  to  talk  peace  but 
make  war  against  its  indigenous  mi- 
norities. As  reported  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times.  Miskito  Indian 
leader  Brooklyn  Rivera  has  recently 
accused  the  Sandinistas  of  bad  faith 
and  broken  promises  on  their  peace 
negotiations. 

"The  Sandinistas  are  Intransigent 
and  dishonest, "  Mr.  Rivera  said.  "How 
can  we  exi>ect  Justice  of  this  regime?" 

The  Times  also  notes  that  the  Sandi- 
nista war  against  the  Miskitos  has  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  800  Indians. 
More  than  20.000  Indians  have  fled 
Nicaragua  for  Honduras.  Inside  Nica- 
ragua, the  repression  against  the  Indi- 
ans continues.  Mr.  Rivera  said  that 
President  Daniel  Ortega  has  broken 
his  personal  promise  of  October  1984 
to  release  some  50  Indian  political 
prisoners  held  In  Nlcaraguan  jails. 
Many  other  recent  press  reports  have 
confirmed  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
also  taking  the  Indians'  homeland  in 
northern  Nicaragtia  and  turning  it 
into  a  free- fire  zone.  The  Indians  are 
being  forcibly  relocated,  their  villages 
burned  and  bombed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Times  character- 
izes Mr.  Rivera  as  the  "most  moder- 
ate" Miskito  leader.  If  he  has  finidly 
seen  the  Sandinistas'  contempt  for  jus- 
tice and  negotiations,  wouldn't  this 
Congress  be  foolish  not  to  see  like- 
wise? 

The  Times  article,  which  follows  in 

its  entirety,  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

for  it  Illustrates  that  those  who  would 

withdraw  from  Nicaragua,  would  like- 

«       wise  doom  the  Miskitos  to  repression. 


A  RDBL  NICAKAOUA  IKSIAII  LCAItBI  IS 

Pnaimsnc  on  Pkace  Paosracrs 
(By  James  LeMoyne) 

Saji  Joss.  Costa  Rica.  April  18.— A  leader 
of  the  Miskito  Indian  rebeU  says  that  after 
■Iz  months  of  taUu  with  NIcaracuan  offi- 
cials, he  has  become  deeply  pessimistic 
about  the  prospect  of  reaching  a  peace 
agreement  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Government. 

The  rebel.  Brooklyn  Rivera,  is  widely  con- 
sidered the  most  moderate  leader  of  some 
130.000  Miskito  Indians,  more  than  40.000  of 
whom  are  either  In  exile  In  Honduras  or  are 
held  In  Oovemment  camps  in  Nicaragua. 

In  an  Interview  here  today.  Mr.  Rivera  ac- 
cused the  Sandinistas  of  bad  faith  and 
broken  promises.  His  heated  comments  were 
In  sharp  contrast  to  past  statements  In 
which  he  expressed  optimism  that  negotia- 
tions could  bring  positive  results. 

"The  Sandinistas  are  Intransigent  and  dis- 
honest." Mr.  Rivera  said.  "How  can  we 
exi>ect  Justice  of  this  regime?" 

He  added  that  he  also  suspected  the  mo- 
tives of  other  Nlcaragtian  rebel  groups  who, 
he  contended,  have  faUed  to  aid  the  Miski- 
toa 

visrTKD  mcAaAOUA  m  octobxb 

"What  I  think  Is  that  all  nonindlgenous 
Nlcaraguans  want  to  use  the  tragedy  of  our 
brothers  for  their  own  political  ends."  he 
said. 

Mr.  Rivera.  32  years  old.  traveled  to  Nica- 
ragua last  October  in  what  appeared  to  be 
an  effort  to  end  the  three-year-old  war  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  Indians.  The 
war  Is  believed  to  have  resulted  In  the 
deaths  of  at  least  800  Indians. 

Mr.  Rivera  heads  Mlsurasata,  one  of  two 
rival  Indians  rebel  groups  that  have  fought 
the  Sandinistas  since  1981.  More  than 
30.000  Indians  have  fled  to  Honduras  and 
the  Sandinista  Oovemment  has  forcibly  re- 
settled as  many  as  20.000  others  in  Oovem- 
ment camps  deep  Inside  Nicaragua. 

Mi.  Rivera  said  he  began  talks  with  the 
Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  last  October  when 
Senator  Ekiward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  arranged  for  him  to  meet 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  the  Nlcaraguan 
leader,  at  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Rivera 
said  Mr.  Ortega  expressed  eagerness  to  end 
the  conflict  with  the  Miskitos.  promised  to 
release  50  Indians  Jailed  in  Nicaragua  and 
pledged  land  and  a  broad  degree  of  political 
autonomy  for  the  Miskitos. 

After  the  secret  meeting,  Mr.  Rivera  said, 
he  spent  11  days  In  Nicaragua,  visiting 
Indian  refugee  camps  and  villages  on  the 
north  Atlantic  coast.  He  also  agreed  to 
begin  formal  discussions  with  Nlcaraguan 
officials  in  Colombia,  he  added. 

But  Mr.  Rivera  said  little  progress  had 
been  made  after  meetings  last  December 
and  in  March.  The  next  session  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  today  in  Mexico  CTty. 

Mr.  Rivera  said  he  was  asking  for  political 
autonomy,  an  end  to  attacks  against  Indian 
villages,  control  of  natural  resources  and  re- 
lease of  prisoners. 

The  Oovemment  has  not  released  Indian 
prisoners,  as  Mr.  Ortega  had  promised,  Mr. 
Rivera  said,  but  has  asked  Instead  for  a 
cease-fire  and  has  offered  him  a  place  on  a 
five-member  Oovemment  commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  Indians. 

"To  have  fought  for  four  years  to  have 
one  member  on  this  commission,"  he  said, 
"means  the  Indians  will  have  to  fight  500 
years  to  gain  their  rights." 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  CANCEL  YOUR 
VISIT  TO  THE  GRAVES  OF  THE 
SS  IN  BITBURG  CEMETERY 
AND  HONOR  VICTORY  OVER 
EVIL 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  and  haunting  name 
has  entered  the  American  lexicon— it 
is  Bitburg.  And  it  has  become  a  8}rmbol 
of  a  woimd  that  has  yet  to  heal  be- 
cause burled  within  it  lies  the  specter 
of  hatred  which  this  Nation  struggled 
with  such  heroism  to  defeat. 

Americans  remember  what  they 
were  fighting  against  40  years  ago— 
fascism,  totalitarianism,  and  evil.  And 
they  remember  the  force  that  em- 
bodied those  things— the  Nazi  SS. 
Americans  remember  that  only  40 
years  ago.  not  a  long  time,  this  Nation 
mobilized  to  defeat  Nazi  (3ermany  and 
the  evil  it  stood  for. 

Sixteen  million  Americans  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces.  Over  1  million  gave 
their  lives;  12  million  Europeans  were 
consumed  by  the  horror  of  the  SS-run 
Holocaust:  6  million  of  them  were 
Jews.  These  memories  are  still  young. 

The  President's  intentions  to  help 
heal  the  wounds  and  bring  our  Nation 
and  the  German  nation  to  greater  un- 
derstanding are  honorable  and  of  the 
greatest  importance.  But  I  urge  the 
President  not  to  undo  his  good  inten- 
tions with  a  visit  to  the  graves  of  the 
SS. 

For  these  graves  hold  the  phantoms 
of  a  common  enemy— an  enemy  we 
share  with  all  humanity.  There,  in  the 
graves  where  the  SS  lie.  lie  also  the 
dark  forces  that  we  are  as  members  of 
the  community  of  mankind  struggle  to 
defeat.  There  in  the  graves  of  the  SS 
lie  hatred  and  violence  and  horror- 
Just  as  much  our  enemy  as  it  is  the 
German  people's. 

And  thus,  to  honor  these  graves  of 
our  common  enemy  dishonors  today's 
Germany. 

Those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  against  the  evil  that  the  SS 
stood  for,  those  who  feU  innocent 
victim  to  that  evil  and  those  who  rec- 
ognize the  evil  and  still  fight  against  it 
today  deserve  the  President's  and  our 
Nation's  honor. 

Mr.  President,  cancel  your  visit  to 
the  graves  of  the  SS  in  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery and  honor  victory  over  evil. 
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TASK  FORCE  ON  INDIANA  ELEC- 
TION ENDS  ITS  CAREER  IN 
DISREPUTE 

(Mr.  FREN2:el  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  extreme  regret  and  complete  dis- 
appointment that  I  announce  that  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration's Task  Force  on  Indiana 
Eighth  voted  Mr.  McCloskey  as  the 
winner  of  that  election  by  4  votes. 

In  so  doing,  the  task  force  finished 
its  career  as  it  began  it,  in  disrepute. 

First,  it  agreed  to  trash  the  Indiana 
law  and  establish  its  own  rules  so  that 
its  candidates  could  win.  Ultimately,  it 
could  not  even  follow  its  own  rules.  It 
made  its  final  determination  before  it 
counted  the  last  32  votes.  It  had.  of 
course,  already  counted  many  votes 
that  were  exactly  the  same  as  those 
32. 

So  much  for  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards, so  much  for  voter  Intent. 

The  well  has  been  poisoned  since 
January  3  in  this  House.  If  the  task 
force's  reconunendatlon  is  accepted, 
this  House  is  going  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult place  for  us  all  to  live  over  the 
next  year  and  a  half. 

It  is  not  possible  to  operate  in  an  en- 
vironment of  trust  and  confidence 
after  a  decision  by  the  majority  which 
merits  no  trust. 


morrow.  We  can  avoid  the  temptation 
to  play  into  totalitarian  hands  by 
voting  down  the  President's  military 
aid  package. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  ASKS  FOR 
WAR  BY  PROXY 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  $14  million  from 
the  American  people  to  wage  a  war 
that  has  not  been  declared,  a  war  that 
will  be  waged  by  mercenaries  and  led 
in  large  measure  by  former  members 
of  Samoza's  clique  a  war  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  and  will 
not  support. 

We  are  not  enamored  with  the  San- 
dinistas and  their  form  of  government. 
They  have  abused  human  rights  and 
waited  much  too  long  to  restore  the 
basics  of  democracy.  And  just  as  in  Sa- 
moza's day.  the  press  remains  a  tool  of 
the  government.  These  are  severe  in- 
dictments. 

They  are  not,  however,  grounds  for  a 
declaration  of  war.  And  let  there  be  no 
mistake,  the  President  is  asking  for 
war  by  proxy. 

Recently,  he  has  attempted  to  con- 
fuse the  public  about  his  intentions 
through  a  series  of  public  relations 
charades.  But  the  American  people  are 
not  so  easily  duped.  And  neither  is  this 
Congress.  We  will  not  fund  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's military  adventures  in  Central 
America. 

It  is  time  to  strike  out  in  a  bold  new 
direction— a  direction  that  emphasizes 
negotiations,  that  reduces  conflict 
rather  than  escalates  it,  that  con- 
structs incentives  for  meaningful 
peace  rather  than  brandishing  threats 
that  propel  the  Sandinistas  down  a 
path  no  one  wants.  We  can  begin  to- 


THE  REAL  ISSUE:  WILL  WE 
ABANDON  CENTRAL  AMERICA? 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  House  prepares  to  consider  what 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant foreign  policy  decision  of  this 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  comments  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  journalists  in 
the  Southeast:  the  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
ta Journal.  Mr.  Jim  Mlnter.  The  com- 
ments appeared  in  his  colimin  In  yes- 
terday's Atlanta  Journal,  Sunday, 
April  21.  1985,  at  page  2-M. 

The  article  follows: 

Tbx  Real  lastrx:  Wnx  We  Abahdom  CnmAi, 
Ambeica? 

(By  Jim  Mlnter) 

It  all  seemed  so  plain  you'd  think  even  Tip 
O'Neill  could  have  figured  it  out. 

Take  a  look,  will  you.  at  exactly  what 
President  Reagan  was  asking  Congress  to  do 
next  week  for  Nlcaraguan  rebels  friendly  to 
the  United  States  who  are  fighting  a  Sandi- 
nista government  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States. 

President  Reagan  was  asking  Congress  for 
military  aid  for  the  contras  in  Nicaragua  to 
the  tune  of  $14  million  if  the  Sandinista 
government  would  not  negotiate.  The  battle 
lines  were  drawn. 

At  week's  end,  it  was  apparent  the  presi- 
dent lacked  the  votes  and  Congress  lacked 
the  will  to  make  this  small  commitment  to  a 
fighting  force. 

What  will  $14  million  buy?  Nearly  two 
Grammy  Halls  of  Fame  for  Atlanta;  one- 
tenth  of  the  Georgia-Pacific  building  on 
Peachtree  Street;  half  an  airplane  for  Delta; 
half  the  renovations  for  the  stadium  on  the 
low-budget  plan;  with  another  $11  million,  a 
new  zoo  at  Grant  Park. 

When  you  remember  that  Delta  Air  Lines 
employees  ponied  up  $30  million  from  their 
pockets  to  buy  a  Boeing  767,  a  $14  million 
dollar  debate  in  a  Congress  acctistomed  to 
$900  billion  budgets  becomes  niggling. 

Except  the  debate  wasn't  about  $14  mil- 
lion for  military  aid  or  humanitarian  aid. 
Put  straightforwardly  the  question  that  will 
remain  before  us  over  the  next  few  months 
Is  this:  Will  the  United  SUtes  abandon  Cen- 
tral America  to  whomever  or  whatever,  or 
will  the  United  States  keep  its  hand  in  the 
game?  Congress  does  not  often  vote  an  issue 
so  vital. 

If  we  truly  believe  the  Sandinistas  are 
harmlessly  dabbling  in  social  experiments,  if 
we  truly  believe  the  Domino  Theory  was 
John  Poster  Dulles'  hallucination,  or  that 
Marxist  expansion  In  our  backyard  is  no 
threat,  or  that  there  is  no  moral  obligation 
to  support  freedom  fighters,  or  if  we  truly 
believe  the  good  Lord  takes  care  of  fools, 
then  we  should  cut  the  contras  off  cold.  Be- 
lieve that,  and  believe  also  the  eggs  on  the 
White  House  lawn  at  Easter  really  were  left 
by  a  rabbit. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Reagan's  view: 

"...  the  Sandinista  government  Is  com- 
munist dictatorship,  it  has  done  what  com- 
mimist  dictatorships  do:  created  a  repressive 
state  security  and  secret  police  organization 
assisted  by  Soviet.  Elast  German  and  Cuban 
advisers;  harassed  and  in  many  cases  ex- 
punged the  political  opposition,  and  ren- 
dered the  democratic  freedoms  of  speech, 
press  and  assembly  punishable  by  official 
harassment,  and  imprisonment,  or  death. 

"The  Sandinistas  have  engaged  in  spread- 
ing their  communist  revolution  beyond 
their  borders.  They  are  providing  arms, 
training,  and  headquarters  to  the  commu- 
nist guerrillas  who  are  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  democratically  elected  Duarte 
government  in  El  Salvador.  The  Sandinistas 
have  been  caught  supporting  similar  anti- 
democratic movements  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  Guatemala,  too.  Is  threatened. 

"If  these  governments  fall,  as  Nicaragua 
has  fallen,"  the  president  warns,  "'It  will 
send  millions  of  refugees  north  as  country 
after  country  collapses." 

If  the  president  is  half  right,  then  the 
Congress  by  abandoning  the  contras  In 
Nicaragua,  will  have  issued  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  Marxist  revolution  in  all  of  Central 
America.  At  that  point,  'Hp  O'Neill  and 
Jimmy  Carter  will  be  proven  right,  in  one 
respect,  because  some  future  American 
president  will  surely  send  American  boys  to 
fight.  That  Is  the  Issue,  not  14  million  dol- 
lars. 


TTT.TB  WIESEL'S  REMARKS  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ms 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent 
everyone  a  copy  of  Elie  Wlesel's 
speech  given  last  Friday.  Read  it.  I 
cried  and  I  know  you  will,  too. 

Wiesel,  a  survivor  of  a  concentration 
camp,  told  the  President,  face-to-face: 
"Of  course  you  didn't  know  the  SS 
graves  were  there.  Now  you  do."  A 
great  speech. 

He  went  on  to  say- 

May  I.  Mr.  President,  if  its  possible  at  all, 
implore  you  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a 
way,  to  find  another  way.  another  site? 
That  place,  Mr.  President,  is  not  your  place. 
Tour  place  is  with  the  victims  of  the  SS. 

The  issue  here  Is  not  politics,  but  good 
and  evil.  And  we  must  never  confuse  them. 

For  I  have  seen  the  SS  at  work.  And  I 
have  seen  their  victims.  They  were  my 
friends.  They  were  my  parents. 

What  a  speech.  What  power. 

You  know,  my  mother  ought  to  work 
at  the  White  House.  For  40  years,  she 
has  led  me  to  occasionally  have  the 
guts  to  utter  those  words,  those  four 
words  that  are  death  for  a  politician  to 
say:  "I  made  a  mistake." 

Say  it,  Mr.  President:  "I  made  a  mis- 
take." Mom  says  it  wiU  make  you 
bigger,  not  smaller.  She  says  it  will  set 
you  free. 
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FOREION  POLICY  MINDSET  OP 
DEMOCRATS  AVOIDS  REALITY 


(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  waa  given 
permlnlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  spe- 
cial order  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  FSAHK]  stated,  and  I  quote  from 
the  CoHOKKSsioH AL  RsooKO  Of  Wednes- 
day. April  17. 1985: 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  BandlnlrtM  because 
Ntcancua  is  a  small,  rather  poor  country. 

I  would  be  IncUned.  as  a  dtlaen  of  MaMa- 
chuaetta,  to  be  more  afraid  of  Connecticut 
than  I  am  of  NIcaracua.  because  they  have 
a  better  industrial  base. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts just  how  many  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  advisers  are  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut?  How  many 
North  Korean.  Vietnamese.  East 
German.  Libyan,  and  PLO  are  there  in 
Connecticut  working  to  undermine  his 
neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts? 

How  many  Soviet  Mi-24  Hind  heli- 
copters? How  many  Soviet  T-5S  tanks? 
How  many  amphibious  vehicles?  How 
many  extra-long  Soviet-built  airfields 
and  Soviet-type  military  barracks? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comments  by  my 
colleague  may  be  wittr.  it  is  not  fimny. 
Indeed,  it  is  tragic  It  symbolises  a 
mindset  in  the  foreign  policy  leader- 
ship wing  of  the  D«nocratlc  Party 
which  simply  avoids  reality. 

This  view  condemns  us  to  relive  a 
tragic  past  which  we  should  have 
learned  from,  long  ago.  Reliving  the 
South  American  counterpart  of  the  re- 
militarization of  the  Rhlneland  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  peace. 


ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSAL  ON 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  RARNES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Congressman  Lkk 
Hamiltoii  of  Indiana,  Congressman 
Jahxs  Jems  of  Oklahoma,  Congress- 
man HAJOLTOif  Fish  of  New  York, 
Congressman  Jm  Lkach  of  Iowa.  Con- 
gressman Ed  Zschau  of  California  and 
Congressman  Willis  Graoison  of 
Ohio,  I  have  authored  an  alternative, 
bipartisan  proposal  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua,  and  under  my  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  am  including  it  for 
printing  in  the  Rccord  of  today's  pro- 
ceedings, as  follows: 
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Joint  resolution  to  provide  United  States  as- 
sistance to  foster  peace  and  nurture  demo- 
cratic institutions  throughout  Cen'raJ 
America 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled. 


ncnON  I.  CNTRD  CTAnS  SUPrOBT  rOK  PKACB 
IN  CDmUL  AMDUCA. 

The  CongieH  finds  and  declares  the  fol- 
lowlnc: 

(1)  The  United  States  desires  peace  in 
NIcaracua  and  throughout  Central  America. 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  enoourage  all  combatants  to  estab- 
lish a  ceasefire  and  come  together  in  peace 
negotiations  in  order  to  resolve  the  internal 
Ntearagua  conflict  nurture  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  that  country,  and  promote  peace 
and  stability,  as  part  of  a  regional  settle- 
ment through  the  Contadora  process  or  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

(3)  The  countries  of  Central  America, 
working  through  the  Contadora  process, 
have  agreed  to  31  principles  (set  forth  in  the 
Contadora  Doctment  of  Objectives  issued 
on  September  0.  1983)  which  provide  an  ap- 
propriate framework  for  achieving  peace 
and  security  in  the  region. 

(3)  Combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua  have  expressed  in  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua and  throughout  the  region.  United 
States  policy  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age these  goals,  including  through  the  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

(4)  There  are  disturbing  trends  in  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  and  domestic  policies,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  Sandinista  government's  c\irtall- 
ment  of  individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  media; 

(B)  the  subordination  of  military.  Judicial, 
and  internal  security  functions  to  the  ruling 
political  party; 

(C>  the  Sandinista  government's  close 
military  ties  with  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and  the  continu- 
ing military  buildup  that  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors consider  threatening;  and 

(O)  the  Sandinista  government's  efforts  to 
export  Its  influence  and  Ideology. 

(5)  The  Congress  will  continue  to  monitor 
developments  in  Nicarag\ia  to  determine 
whether  progress  is  being  made  to  curtail 
these  disturbing  trends.  Such  progress  will 
be  a  key  element  in  congressional  consider- 
ation of  future  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance requirements  in  the  region. 

(0)  If  the  Congress  determines  that 
progress  is  being  made  toward  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  in 
Nicaragua,  consideration  will  be  given  to  ini- 
tiating a  number  of  economic  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(A)  trade  concessions, 

(B)  Peace  Corps  programs, 

(C)  technical  asslstanoe. 

(D)  health  services,  and 

(E)  agricultural  development. 

(7)  Should  Nicaragua  not  address  the  con- 
cerns described  in  paragraph  (4),  the  United 
States  has  several  means  to  address  this 
chaUenge  to  peace  and  sUbillty  in  the 
region,  including  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  means.  In  addition,  the  United 
SUtes- 

(A)  should  through  appropriate  regional 
organizations,  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  seek  to  maintain  multilat- 
eral pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  address  these 
concerns; 

(B)  should,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  supporting  any  sanc- 
tions adopted  by  such  an  organization;  and 

(C)  should  consider  the  imposition  of 
trade  sanctions. 

(8)  In  assessing  whether  or  not  progress  is 
being  made  toward  achieving  these  goals. 


the  Congress  will  expect,  within  the  context 
of  a  regional  settlement— 

(A)  the  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua; 

(B)  the  end  of  Sandinista  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries  in  the  region, 
including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  the  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  in  Kl  Salvador; 

(C)  reatoraUon  of  individual  liberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
the  independence  of  the  media;  and 

(D)  progress  toward  internal  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  pluralistic  democratic  system. 

(9)  The  Congress  is  deeply  concerned 
about  human  rights  violations  by  both  the 
Sandinista  government  and  the  armed  oppo- 
sition groups. 

sec  L  PVOHmrnoN  on  ruNoiNG  roa  ioutaby 

OB    PAKAimJTAaY    OPKKATIONa    IN 
NICARAGUA 

The  prohibition  contained  in  section 
SOWKa)  of  the  Department  of  E>efense  Ap- 
propriaUons  Act.  1986  (as  contained  in  sec- 
Uon  101  of  Public  lAW  98-473)  shall  contin- 
ue in  effect  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
imtll  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
repealing  that  prohibition. 

8BC  L  ASBICTANCK  POR  mPLRmNTAIION  OP  A 
CONTADORA  ACRRRMKNT  AND  HU- 
MANITARIAN A88I8TANCB  POR  RRPU- 
GEI8. 

(a)  iMPLmBiTATioif  or  Contadora  Aorix- 
■cxirr.— During  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Presi- 
dent may  allocate  $4,000,000,  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Contadora  nations  (Mexico. 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela)  for  ex- 
penses arising  from  implementation  of  an 
agreement  among  the  countries  of  Central 
America  baaed  on  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  9,  1983,  includ- 
ing peacekeeping,  verification,  and  monitor- 
ing systems. 

(b)  HmiANiTAaiAN  Assist Airo  pob  Rkpu- 
OKis.— During  fiscal  year  1985,  the  President 
may  make  available  up  to  $10,000,000  for 
the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Nlcaraguan  refu- 
gees who  are  outside  of  Nicaragua,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  groups  opposing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  by  armed  force.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  only  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  only  upon  its  determina- 
tion that  such  assistance  Is  necessary  to 
meet  humanitarian  needs  of  those  refugees. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  to  those  organi- 
zations In  kind  rather  than  tn  cash.  Assist- 
ance may  not  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  the  intent  of  provisioning  combat 
forces. 

(c)  Watvxx  op  Laws.— Assistance  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  except  that 
section  631(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
military  or  paramUlt&ry  purposes)  shall 
apply  to  any  assistance  under  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  SouRcc  OP  FuNM.— Funds  used  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  derived  from  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  (relating  to  development  assistance) 
or  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  or  section  3(b)  (relating  to 
the  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  "  ac- 
count) or  8ectloni*(c)  (relating  to  the  Emer- 
gency  Refugee   and   Migration   Assistance 


Fund)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962. 

SBC  4.  RKPORTB  TO  THB  OONCRCSa 

No  leM  frequently  than  once  every  S 
months,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  report— 

(1)  describing  any  actions  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  and  the  groups  opposing 
that  government  by  anned  force,  which 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  In  Nicaragua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  to  nurture  democratic  Institutions  in 
Nicaragua; 

(3)  describing  the  status  of  the  Cmitadora 
process  and  United  States  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  In  Ntcaiagoa  and  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  oonfUct; 

(3)  containing  an  accounting  of  any  funds 
used  under  section  S  for  Implementatkm  of 
Contadora  agreement  or  for  bumanltailan 
aaslBtance  for  refugees:  and 

(4)  coatalning  such  rf""""*""***^*"""  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  future  United  States  policies  re- 
garding Nicaragua.  

SBC  a  PRBsnmmAL  riqubrt  por  AUTBMtrrr 

WITH  IBaraCr  TO  NICARA6CA. 

(a)  PRRSisanuL  RaQussT.— On  or  after 
October  1.  1985.  the  President  may  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  request  for  authority  to 
take  specified  actloos  with  respect  to  Nlcsr 
ragua. 

(b)  ComasssioRAL  Acnoa  on  Pamm- 
TiAL  RSQUMT.— A  jotot  resolution  whkh 
granU  the  President  the  authority  to  take 
those  actions  specified  in  the  request  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subaeetlon  (a)  shaU  be 
considered  in  aocordanoe  with  procedures 
contained  In  sectim  8060(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  DefSMe  Approprlattons  Act.  1966 
(as  contained  in  section  101  of  Public  Law 
98-473),  except  that  references  in  that  sec- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  ApproprlatimiB  of 
each  House  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  appropriate  committee  or  committees 
of  each  House.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "joint  resohitton"  means  (mly 
a  joint  resolution  Introduced  after  the  Con- 
gress receives  the  Presidait's  request  pursu- 
ant to  BUbsectkm  (a),  the  matter  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  (Congress  hereby  authorizes  the 
President,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  to  take  those  aetitms  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua  which  are  specified  In 
the  request  submitted  to  the  Otngress  pur- 
suant to  Public  law  99 — .".  with  the  public 
law  number  of  this  joint  resolution  inserted 
In  the  blank. 


D  1550 

Did  they  reaUy  expect  them  to  do  so 
because  we  request  them  so? 

Well,  some  Members  have  given 
themselves  an  excuse  to  back  out  of 
the  issue.  They  have  also  given  the 
greatest  excuse  for  Dan  Ortega's,  the 
head  of  the  Sandinistas,  continued 
tyranny  and  Marxist  revolution  la  our 
own  back  yard. 


VOTING  RECORD  OP 
SANDINISTA  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  wnJSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  wnjBON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members.  I  would  Just  like  to  make 
the  House  aware  of  some  of  the  votes 
that  the  Sandinista  government  has 
cast  since  it  has  been  In  power.  It  has 
voted  against  accepting  Israel's  cre- 
dentials to  the  United  Nations;  the 
Sandinista  government  has  voted 
against  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Its  invasion  of  Afghanistan;  the 
San'<<"««*^"  are  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  have  accepted 
an  ambassador  from  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization,  and  on  and 
on  and  on  and  on.  I  think  some  of  you 
who  intend  to  side  with  these  folks 
ought  to  think  about  some  of  these 
things  a  little  bit. 


to  enter  into  a  dialog  with  the  guerril- 
las, the  insurgents,  the  Commiintst 
guerrillas,  in  his  own  country.  They 
demanded  that  that  take  place.  They 
Indicated  that  if  it  did  not  take  place, 
it  would  show  a  lack  of  good  will  on 
his  part.  And.  in  fact,  he  did.  he  nego- 
tiated with  the  guerrillas. 

Why  are  not  those  same  individuals 
<ifTP«nrting  that  the  Sandinistas,  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua,  negotiate 
with  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua? 

If  democratic  states  are  expected  to 
negotiate  with  Communist  guerrillas, 
why  are  not  Communist  states  expect- 
ed to  negotiate  with  the  democratic 
opposition? 


DEMOCRATS  ARE  COPPING  OUT 
ON  AID  TO  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  snJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
there  is  an  excuse  to  turn  our  baclcs  on 
freedom.  The  Democrats  have  devel- 
oped a  copout  to  aiding  the  Contras. 
Congratulations.  Their  plan  expects 
negotiating  without  real  pressure.  Do 
they  really  believe  and  expect  that 
Gorbachev,  Castro.  Khomenl.  Qadha- 
fl,  and  Arafat-backed  government  to 
conform  to  the  promises  Dan  Ortega 
made  before  the  OAS  in  1979?  Free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly,  reUgion. 
press,  elections,  and  labor  union  for- 
mations? 


MEMBERS      URGED      TO      READ 
PRESIDENT'S      REPORT      CON- 
CERNING AID  TO  CONTRAS 
(Bir.    ADDABBO    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  hb.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  start  10  hours  of  debate  on 
the  question  of  $14  million  military 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  between  now 
and  during  that  10-hour  debate  tomor- 
row, at  some  time  during  the  day,  go 
up  to  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
where  there  is  the  report,  the  confi- 
dential report,  sent  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  part  of  his  findings  and  re- 
quest for  the  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. It  will  answer  many  questions 
that  you  have  on  your  mind  as  far  as 
humanitarian  aid.  Humanitarian  aid 
was  not  part  of  that  report  which  was 
sent  to  the  Congress,  which  is  on  file, 
and  we  will  be  discussing  it  tomorrow. 
I  would  ask  the  Members  to  please 
take  the  time  out  to  go  up  and  read 
that  report. 


NEGOTIA-nONS  IN  NICARAGUA 
(Mr.    COURTER    asked    and    was 
given  permistdon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  this  body  wanted  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador 


NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
enlighten  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, when  you  are  afraid  of  someone, 
there  are  two  reasons:  One  is  their  ill 
wHl,  and  one  is  their  capacity. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  equal  the  Sandinistas  in 
their  ai  will  toward  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  What  I  was  talking 
about  was  the  lack  of  capacity  in  this 
poor  and  disorganized  country  to 
frighten  the  greatest  superpower  in 
the  world. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  one  of  two 
reasons  for  attacking  them.  One  could 
be  moral  outrage  at  the  lack  of  democ- 
racy. I  share  that  unhapplness  with 
their  lack  of  democracy.  But  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  South  Africa's 
beat  friend  in  the  world  is  a  very  un- 
convincing crusader  on  behalf  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  national  se- 
curity can  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  that 
society. 

And  to  my  friend  fnMn  Texas,  who 
preceded  me.  who  talked  about  the 
terrible  voting  record  of  Nicaragua, 
the  People's  Republic  of  (Jhina  has  a 
voting  record  not  dissimilar.  I  hope 
that  my  friend  from  Texas  Is  not 
about  to  advocate  that  we  launch  an 
armed  revolution  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  everyone  with 
rimiiar  voting  records.  There  simply  is 
a  great  degree  of  Inconsistency  In  the 
argument  put  forward. 

My  point,  which  I  made  the  othef 
day  and  which  I  repeat,  is  that  I  do 
not  regard  as  a  citizen  of  this  great 
and  strong  and  powerful  country  that 
we  can  be  threatened  by  a  govern- 
ment, albeit  one  I  do  not  like,  In  Nica- 
ragua. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  DOSE  OP 
REALITY— NO.  3 

(Mr.    (GONZALEZ    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  set  forth  the  President's  viola- 
tions of  two  of  the  provisions  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Today,  I  will  contin- 
ue my  discussion. 
This  is  how  the  aet  reads: 
The  term  "Intrtxluctlon  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces"  includes  the  uslgninent  of 
such  armed  forces  to  command,  coordinate, 
participate  in  the  movement  of,  or  accompa- 
ny the  regular  or  irregular  military  forces  of 
any  foreign  country  or  government  when 
such  military  forces  are  engaged  or  there 
exists  an  imminent  threat  that  such  forces 
will  become  engaged,  in  hostilities. 

Let's  look  at  what  we  have  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  United  States  is  co- 
ordinating and  participating  and  ac- 
companying the  military  forces  of  Ea 
Salvador.  Honduras,  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  rebels.  The  President  has  Justi- 
fied the  presence  of  U.S.  military  aid 
to  this  region  because  of  the  threat  of 
the  spread  of  communism  and  the 
SandinisU  regime.  He  Justifies  his  re- 
quest for  <14  million  for  the  Nicara- 
giian  contras  because  of  this  imminent 
threat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  uses 
this  so-called  imminent  threat  to  Justi- 
fy U.S.  military  presence  in  Central 
America,  then  he  has  also  triggered 
the  War  Powers  Act  which  specifically 
addresses  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  into  areas  where  the  threat  of 
hostilities  is  Imminent. 

We  are  engaged  in  our  largest  mili- 
tary exercise.  Universal  Trek  '85, 
which  gets  into  high  gear  tomorrow. 
The  10th  armiversary  of  the  fall  of 
Saigon  is  next  Tuesday.  And  here  the 
President  is  asking  us  to  disregard  the 
illegality  of  oiu-  military  presence  in 
Central  America  and  to  forget  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam.  When  a  person 
breaks  the  law,  even  if  that  person  is 
the  President,  and  regardless  of  the 
reasons  for  the  lawbreaking,  the  very 
moral  fiber  on  which  our  country  was 
established  and  has  thrived  Is  threat- 
ened. The  War  Powers  Act  was  en- 
acted to  protect  us,  and  each  day  that 
the  lawbrealting  continues,  we  become 
more  and  more  vulnerable  to  the  con- 
sequences—the consequences  of  an  un- 
declared Presidential  war  in  Central 
America. 
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REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  DE- 
VELOPMENT^ CONCERNING 
THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  IRAN— MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-58) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 


ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


CONDEMNING  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  FOR  THE  MURDER  OP 
MAJ.  ARTHUR  D.  NICHOLSON, 
JR.,  AND  ACTIONS  INCONSIST- 
ENT WITH  THE  1947  MILITARY 
LIAISON  MISSIONS  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAli£ILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  125)  condemn- 
ing the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur 
D.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  and  actions  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  1947  Military  Li- 
aison Missions  Agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  RX8.  125 

Whereas,  on  March  24,  1986,  Major 
Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Junior,  and  his  driver. 
Sergeant  Jessie  Schatz,  were  on  a  routine 
surveillance  mission  in  a  clearly  marked 
United  States  Army  vehicle  during  daylight 
hours: 

Whereas,  during  this  mission.  Major  Nich- 
olson was  shot  without  warning  by  a  Soviet 
soldier  near  Ludwlgslust.  East  Germany; 

Whereas,  after  the  shooting,  Soviet  au- 
thorities physically  restrained  Sergeant 
Schatz  from  administering  first  aid  to  Major 
Nicholson: 

Whereas,  due  to  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
authorities.  Major  Nicholson  was  denied 
medical  attention  for  more  than  one  hour, 
during  which  time  he  bled  to  death  from  his 
wounds; 

Whereas,  the  Military  Liaison  Missions 
Agreement,  signed  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1947,  sUtes  as  point  10, 
•Each  member  of  the  missions  wUl  be  given 
identical  travel  facilities  to  Include  indentl- 
cal  permanent  travel  passes  In  Russian  and 
English  languages  permitting  complete  free- 
dom of  travel  wherever  and  whenever  It  will 
be  desired  over  territory  and  roads  In  both 
zones,  except  places  of  disposition  of  mili- 
tary units,  without  escort  or  supervision."; 

Where- s  Major  Nicholson  and  Sergeant 
Schatz  had  not  traveled  within  or  through  a 
restricted  area  during  their  mission:  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties during  this  incident  were  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  1947  Military 
Liaison  Missions  Agreement:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Re$olved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet   Union  l>e  condemned   for  the 


murder  of  Major  Arthur  O.  Nicholson, 
Junior,  and  actions  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  1947  MlUtary  Ualaon  Missions  Agree- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rtile,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton  }  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomoh]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAMiLTOifj. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  In  support  of 
House  Resolution  126,  a  resolution  to 
condemn  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  murder  of  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr..  on  March  24, 
1985.  and  actions  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  1947  Military  Liaison  Mis- 
sions Agreement  among  the  nations 
with  forces  stationed  in  East  and  West 
Germaiiy. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
which  I  chair  held  a  hearing  on  March 
27  in  which  we  examined  this  tragic 
incident  with  officials  of  the  £>epart- 
ment  of  State.  It  is  amply  clear  that, 
whatever  the  exact  clrcimistances  of 
the  situation,  there  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  killing  of  an  unarmed  offi- 
cer on  a  routine  surveillance  mission 
In  a  clearly  marked  U.S.  Army  vehi- 
cle during  daylight  hours.  Further- 
more, the  Soviets  denied  Major  Nich- 
olson medical  attention  for  over  1 
hour  during  which  time  he  bled  to 
death. 

What  remains  especially  unaccept- 
able about  the  reaction  of  the  Soviets 
to  the  incident  is  their  denial  of  any 
responsibility  whatsoever  for  what 
happened.  If  newspaper  reports  are  ac- 
curate, the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in  important 
discussions  regarding  this  case  and  re- 
garding how  to  prevent  such  a  prob- 
lem from  developing  in  the  future. 
The  issue  of  an  apology  and  compen- 
sation for  the  Nicholson  family  has 
been  mentioned.  We  also  are  hearing 
evidence  that  the  soldier  who  killed 
Major  Nicholson  has  been  removed 
and  disciplined.  These  developments, 
if  accurate,  could  be  important  and 
should  be  followed  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  I  also  urge  its  prompt 
transmittal  to  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  the  unacceptable  behavior  in- 
volved is  quickly  and  unequivocally 
condemned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary young  man.  He  embodied 
the  best  of  America:  Talented,  dedicat- 
ed to  his  family  and  his  country,  deter- 
mined to  Improve  the  world  and  make 
it  a  more  peaceful  place.  Commemo- 
rating the  death  of  a  person  so  young 
and  so  promising  is  doubly  bitter. 

House  Resolution  125,  which  con- 
demns the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
wanton  murder  of  this  outstanding 
military  officer,  must  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  volcanic  outpouring 
of  hate  and  animosity.  Certainly, 
Major  Nicholson  would  want  it  to  be 
that.  He  above  all  would  want  his 
tragic  death  to  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing positive. 

Yes,  we  condemn  the  Soviet  Union 
for  killing  this  yoimg  officer  and  for 
violating  the  1947  Military  Liaison 
Missions  Agreement. 

Yes,  we  deplore  the  resort  to  hostile 
reaction— Just  as  we  did  the  Soviet 
shoot-down  of  the  Korean  007  airliner. 
Yes,  we  regret  that  such  incidents 
only  serve  to  jeopardize  progress  on 
other  fronts  In  improving  United 
States-Soviet  relations. 

But  more  than  ansrthing,  we  stand 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  MaJ.  Arthur  D. 
Nicholson. 

We  honor  him  for  the  honor  he 
brought  his  coimtry. 
We  respect  him  for  his  dedication. 
We  revere  him  for  the  memories  he 
left  with  us. 

To  his  wife  and  child  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  125 
is  very  straightforward.  It  puts  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  record  as 
condemning  the  inexcusable  murder, 
by  a  Soviet  soldier,  of  Maj.  Arthur  D. 
Nicholson.  Jr. 

The  facts  behind  the  incident  are 
clear  and  beyond  dispute.  And  these 
facts  add  up  to  a  clear  indictment  of 
official  Soviet  policy. 

The  shooting  death  of  Major  Nichol- 
son was  not  a  random  act  by  a  trigger- 
happy  guard,  but  a  cold-blooded 
murder  that  marks  the  latest,  and 
most  vicious,  in  a  series  of  harassment 
incidents  by  the  Soviet  occupiers  of 
East  Germany. 

On  March  24,  1985,  MaJ.  Arthur 
Nicholson,  Jr.  and  his  driver,  Sgt. 
Jessie  Schatz,  were  on  a  routine  sur- 
veillance mission  in  broad  daylight 
riding  in  a  clearly  marked  U.S.  Army 
vehicle. 

Suddenly,  without  warning  or  provo- 
cation, while  participating  in  a  legiti- 
mate, open,  and  routine  mission. 
Major  Nicholson  was  shot  by  a  Soviet 
soldier  near  Ludwlgslust,  East  Germa- 
ny. 

Major  Nicholson  was  not  killed  im- 
mediately, but  Instead  was  left  to  die 
as   Soviet   authorities   physically   re- 


strained Sgt.  Schatz  from  administer- 
ing the  first  aid  that  could  well  have 
saved  the  major's  life. 

For  more  than  1  hour.  Major  Nichol- 
son   was    denied    medical    attention. 
During  that  1  hour,  he  bled  to  death. 
Every  major  account  of  the  Incident 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

While  on  their  mission.  Major  Nich- 
olson «uid  Sgt.  Schatz  were  well  within 
their  authority  as  American  service- 
men under  the  Military  Liaison  Mis- 
sions Agreement  signed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1947. 
Point  10  of  that  agreement  states, 
and  I  quote: 

Each  member  of  the  missions  will  be  given 
Identical  travel  facilities,  to  Include  identical 
permanent  travel  passes  In  Russian  and 
English  languages,  permitting  complete 
freedom  of  travel  wherever  and  whenever  it 
will  be  desired  over  territory  and  roads  In 
both  zones,  except  places  of  disposition  of 
military  units,  without  escort  or  supervision. 
So  the  Soviet  soldier  who  shot  Major 
Nicholson  was  clearly  violating  this 
missions  agreement. 

And  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Blast 
Germany  clearly  violated  every  princi- 
ple of  human  rights  and  international 
morality  in  aUowlng  Major  Nicholson 
to  bleed  to  death. 

But  worst  of  all,  there  Is  clear  and 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  this  hei- 
nous act  of  savagery  was  not  an  isolat- 
ed incident. 

Pentagon  records  show  a  long  list  of 
similar  Incidents  of  harassment  by 
Soviet  guards  against  American  serv- 
icemen performing  their  prescribed 
duties  in  East  Germany.  Major  Nichol- 
son's death  is  an  incident  that  may  be 
different  in  intensity  but  is  no  differ- 
ent in  kind  than  these  other  incidents. 
For  instance,  on  March  28,  1983.  a 
Soviet  officer  fired  what  were  alleged 
to  be  warning  shots  at  an  unarmed 
American  serviceman  because  unlike 
their  Soviet  counterparts,  American 
servicemen  do  not  carry  weapons  on 
these  assignments. 

On  March  23,  1983.  just  5  days  earli- 
er, a  Soviet  truck  had  deliberately 
rammed  an  Army  sedan  carrying 
American  military  personnel. 

On  February  28.  1983.  only  1  month 
previous  to  these  incidents.  Soviet  sol- 
diers had  fired  at  another  American 
serviceman. 

Going  back  to  May  19.  1982.  and 
back  again  to  October  10.  1980.  in  two 
separate  incidents.  U.S.  servicemen 
had  been  pulled  from  their  cars  and 
brutally  beaten. 

Earlier,  on  June  30.  1980.  an  Ameri- 
can car  had  again  been  rammed  by  a 
Soviet  truck. 

These  incidents,  I  want  to  stress,  are 
merely  those  that  have  taken  place  in 
recent  years.  The  Soviet  history  of 
harassment  of  American  troops  actual- 
ly goes  back  to  the  fifties,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  1947  Military  Liaison 
Missions  Agreement. 

The  Soviets  signed  that  docimient. 
just  as  they  have  agreed  to  various 


other  documents  govering  internation- 
al conduct,  himian  rights  principles, 
and  arms  control.  Yet  it  is  becoming 
clearer  and  clearer,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
cnrstal  clear  before,  that  the  Soviets 
feel  no  compimction  in  violating  the 
letter,  or  even  the  spirit,  of  these  ac- 
cords, whenever  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

The  advantage  can  be  as  gnat  6s  nu- 
clear superiority,  or  as  subtle  As  the 
undermining  of  allied  strenoh  and 
solidarity.  But  whatever  the  pnotive, 
there  can  be  question  that  treaty  vio- 
lations are  well  within  their  political 
philosophy  of  brute  force  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  atheistic  state. 

The  murder  of  Major  Nicholson 
imder  the  drcimistances  I  have  Just 
described  is  disturbing  enough  to 
merit  condemnation  by  this  House  for 
this  one  act  alone.  But  it  is  still  more 
profoundly  disturbing  to  consider  the 
murder  of  Major  Nicholson  not  as  an 
isolated  incident,  but  as  part  of  a  pat- 
tern that  has  continued  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  time  now 
to  list  the  organized,  premeditated  and 
official  crimes  of  the  Soviet  State 
against  its  own  people,  the  captive  na- 
tions in  its  orbit,  or  the  nations  it  now 
seeks  to  sway  by  force  and  subterfuge. 
But  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  murder 
of  Bdajor  Nicholson  was  no  aberration. 
Nor  was  the  brutal  shoot-down  of 
Korean  flight  007  in  September  1983, 
a  sadistic  act  that  took  the  lives  of  so 
many  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, including  our  own  colleague, 
Congressman  Larry  MacDonald. 

My  colleagues,  should  we  forget  that 
terrible  incident?  Should  we  forget  the 
brutal  murder  of  Major  Nicholson? 
For  his  s&ke,  for  his  family's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  all  American  servicemen 
and  Indeed  all  Americans,  the  answer 
should  be:  No. 

And  we  can  say  we  will  never  forget 
by  standing  imlted  behind  this  resolu- 
tion to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  acts  of  blatant  brutality  and  inter- 
national lawlessness. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  most  comprehensive 
statement.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
vealed the  nature  of  the  enemy  for 
what  it  is.  and  it  is  Important  for  all 
America  to  know  that. 

I  simply  was  compelled  to  rise  and 
commend  the  gentleman  and  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
pending  resolution.  House  Resolution 
125,  expressing  the  condemnation  of 
Congress  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  murder  of  Maj.  Arthur  D.  Nichol- 
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aon  and  for  actioos  clearly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  terms  of  the  1947  Mili- 
tary Liaison  Missions  Agreement. 

I  support  this  resolution  for  one 
basic  reason  which  should  be  consid- 
ered by  all  of  my  colleacues— the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  apolo«ize  In 
any  shape  or  form  for  the  coldblooded 
murder  of  Major  Nicholson. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rccoro  I  wish  to 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  of  April  21  entitled  "An 
Arrogant  Concession." 

An  ASJI0QA«T  COMCBSIOli 

Ameilcan  necoUatora.  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment SAid.  "obtained  Mreement  from  the 
Soviet*  that  they  wUl  not  permit  the  use  of 
force  or  wea^wns  acainst  the  members  of 
our  lialaon  miHlon  tn  the  future  "  UnlcM 
new  heat  Is  put  on.  the  curtain  cloaes  on  the 
DMirder  of  Maj.  Arthur  D.  Nieholaon  Jr. 

If  the  Soviets  could  be  trusted,  and  histo- 
ry Inaista  they  cannot,  the  commitment 
their  commander  made  In  Potadam  would 
be  a  slsniflcant  conoeHion  and  precedent. 
The  VA.  and  Soviet  forces  poised  at  the 
tripwire  have  Important  roles.  They  watch 
each  other,  as  Ujey  have  «tPCe  the  Soviets- 
port  World  War  n  oocupaUon  of  Oennany 
besan.  More,  they  watch  for  alcns  of  activi- 
ty that  could  be  the  preltide  to  confronta- 
tion. Avoldlns  unexpected  military  conflict 
there  \a  a  vital  deterrent  to  a  wUdflre  war. 

Nieholaon  gave  his  life  tn  the  service  of 
that  security  of  the  O.S.— and  the  world. 
American  rules  prohibit  shooting  Ruasians 
in  such  situaUons.  The  fact  that  the  Sovleta 
now  say  they  have  adopted  such  a  rule  ilvec 
some  solace  to  the  brave  men  who  must 
follow  In  Nicholson's  "»'— i*^ 

In  a  sense,  the  SovleU  have  oooceded 
their  slaushter  of  Nicholson  was  wronc.  But 
to  leave  It  at  that,  without  apolo«y  or  ex- 
plicit concession  of  wrong,  is  brutally  arro- 
gant. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

BSOOMriKLO]. 

Mr.  BROOBOTELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fed  up  with  the 
Soviet  policy  of  shooting  first  and 
asking  questions  later.  I  offer  my 
strong  support  for  this  resolution 
which  condemns  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  Nicholson. 
Jr.  Once  again,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  the  life  of  an  innocent  himmn 
being. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  Soviets  de- 
liberately murdered  Major  Nicholson 
In  clear  violation  of  the  1947  Military 
Agreement.  The  Soviets  also  chose  to 
let  that  innocent  man  die  rather  than 
try  to  save  him. 

How  can  our  country  trust  the  Sovi- 
ets? How  can  we  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Soviets  believe  In 
agreements?  How  can  we  expect  our 
President  to  entrust  the  security  of 
our  country  to  accords  which  the  Sovi- 
ets may  violate  on  a  routine  basis? 

These  are  weighty  questions  that  all 
of  us  must  ask.  While  I  hope  that  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviets  and  our 
country  will  Improve,  I  am  angry 
about  this  senseless  tragedy. 
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with  these  concerns  in  mind.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  resoluUon. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
3rleld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  VAuarrm]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  my  con- 
dolences to  the  family  of  MaJ.  Arthur 
Nicholson.  Jr.  They  are  Joined  by  all 
other  Americans  in  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  patriotic  soldier  In  service  to  our 
NaUon. 

Major  Nicholson's  tragic  death  at 
the  hands  of  Soviet  soldiers  points  up 
the  unhealed  wounds  left  over  from 
World  War  n.  To  this  day.  the  United 
States  continues  to  protect  a  fragile 
peace  In  faraway  lands. 

Major  Nicholson  was  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  an  agreement  signed 
by  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
in  1947.  This  agreement  allowed  each 
side  virtually  unrestricted  access  to 
the  occupied  zones  of  the  former 
Oarmafi  Aaich.  By  — "tual  untltr 
standing,  the  agreement  still  serves  to 
allow  the  SovleU  and  the  Western 
Allies  to  observe  military  develop- 
ments throughout  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

That  agreement  is  buttressed  by  a 
sjrstem  of  mllltary-Ualson  missions  de- 
signed to  ensiire  that  the  personnel  of 
both  sides  are  adequately  forewarned 
of  the  establishment  of  restricted 
areas  In  the  territory  they  are  observ- 
ing. 

Major  Nicholson  was  observing  tank 
Installations  In  a  zone  that  was  not— I 
repeat  not— so  restricted. 

He  was  shot  without  warning  by  a 
Soviet  soldier.  The  same  soldier  pre- 
vented his  partner,  Sgt.  Jesse  Schatz. 
from  gong  to  his  aid.  A  group  of  Soviet 
soldiers  watched  as  Major  Nicholson 
died,  an  Innocent  victim  of  stubborn 
and  unthinking  violence. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  lay  exclusive 
blame  on  the  Soviet  soldier  who  shot 
lidajor  Nicholson.  He  may  well  have 
acted  from  Ignorance  or  commands 
from  above.  I  am  concerned  with 
something  far  larger  than  that.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  example  of  blood- 
shed reflects  aU  too  well  a  callous  and 
Inhumane  attitude  by  Soviet  leaders. 
How  far  up  the  chain  of  command 
must  we  look  to  fix  the  blame  for  this 
senseless  and  illegal  killing?  How 
deeply  can  we  trust  a  military  com- 
mand unable — or  even  unwilling— to 
brief  Its  soldiers  on  the  rights  of  other 
military  groups?  How  can  we  trust  na- 
tional leaders  who  fall  to  ensure  that 
the  organizations  they  lead  will  abide 
by  the  rules  In  agreements  with  other 
lands? 

This  question  disturbs  me  In  an  age 
when  we  must  pursue  negotiated 
agreements  with  our  adversaries  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  world. 

It  Is  vital  to  point  out  that  Soviet 
military-mission  personnel  have  often 
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been  sighted  In  areas  we  have  deemed 
restricted  In  West  Germany.  But  they 
have  never  been  shot.  Our  soldiers  are 
well  briefed  in  recognizing  Soviet  per- 
sonnel who  are  observing  our  military 
Installations  under  the  1947  agree- 
ment. Our  soldiers  can  be  trusted  to 
report  Soviet  soldiers  but  also  to  let 
them  live. 

This  simple  fact  underlines  what 
may  be  the  real  lesson  of  Major  Nich- 
olson's death:  that  we  in  the  democra- 
cies trust  our  people  to  do  what  is 
right  when  they  are  competently  led 
and  Informed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  come  to  understand 
that  faith  In  their  people  is  not  only 
possible  but  necessary.  I  pray  that  one 
day  they  will. 

Until  that  day  comes.  It  remains  our 
task  to  stay  alert  in  the  protection  of 
nations  who  know  that  only  a  people 
who  are  free  can  be  trusted  with  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  peace. 

a  181Q 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RowLAHD]  who  was  In- 
strumental In  helping  me  draft  the 
resolution,  and  is  also  the  Congress- 
mao  who  represenU  the  district  of 
Major  Nicholson  and  his  family. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  125.  The  murder 
of  MaJ.  Arthur  Nicholson  has  touched 
many  lives.  The  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  were  nothing  short 
of  barbaric.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  tragic  circumstances  surrotmdlng 
the  shooting.  But  imfortimately,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  put  SALT  In 
the  wounds  of  the  American  people. 

I  find  the  lack  of  any  apology,  the 
refusal  to  compensate  the  family  or 
even  the  acknowledgment  of  wrong- 
doing by  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  should  not  take  the  action  we 
are  considering  today  lightly.  Condem- 
nation of  another  nation  by  this  body 
is  a  very  serious  event.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, we  are  taking  the  only  possible 
course  In  resix>nse  to  this  tragedy,  and 
I  hope  that  this  message  is  heard  loud 
and  clear  in  the  Halls  of  the  Kremlin. 
Major  Nicholson's  wife  said  It  best 
during  a  ceremony  recently.  She  sald: 
To  belong  to  the  military  Is  to  belong  to  a 
very  special  family.  Perhaps  because  we  are 
so  often  away  from  our  loved  one*:  a  bond 
develops  that  you  can  find  nowhere  else. 
And  that  love  and  concern  has  opened  many 
doors  for  Jenny  and  me  and  has  stood  by 
me  this  week.  Nldt  Is  the  most  patriotic 
person  I've  ever  known  and  that's  why  he 
made  the  military  his  life.  He  felt  that  each 
and  every  day  he  did  something  for  his 
country,  for  his  family,  and  for  everyone  he 
Itnew.  He  devoted  his  life  to  understanding 
other  people,  especially  the  SovleU,  In  the 
hopes  that  through  friendship  and  knowl- 


edge of  each  other  be  could  contribute  to 
world  peace.  He  didn't  want  to  die  and  we 
didn't  want  to  lose  him.  but  he  would  gladly 
lay  down  his  life  again  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  that 
any  American  soldier  should  have  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  America  in  these 
times  of  peace.  And  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Major  Nicholson  is  gone,  but  the  re- 
solve and  commitment  of  this  Nation 
In  preserving  peace  lives  on. 

I  have  the  high  honor  of  represent- 
ing this  fine  family  in  Congress— I 
only  hope  that,  through  the  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva,  the  Soviets  come  to  a 
new  understanding  of  the  value  and 
sanctity  of  htmian  life  and  that  our 
negotiations  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  future  tragic  deaths  like 
that  of  Major  Nicholson  and  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Korean  Air  Line  flight 
007. 

Arms  reduction  is  more  than  Just  a 
numerical  exercise.  It's  the  realization 
that  we  must  place  a  higher  value  on 
human  life.  Like  the  human  life  of 
Major  Nicholson. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lamtos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  a  sense  of 
outrage  at  this  most  recent  example  of 
Soviet  brutality.  This  body  and  the 
American  Nation  is  as  one  In  extend- 
ing our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Major  Nicholson. 

But  the  issue  goes  beyond  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  American  sol- 
dier. What  we  are  dealing  with  funda- 
mentally is  yet  another  Soviet  hiunan 
rights  violation— a  human  rights  viola- 
tion which  is  Just  the  most  recent  In  a 
long,  almost  endless  chain  of  depriva- 
tions of  innocent  human  beings'  ftm- 
damental  human  rights. 

This  particular  American  soldier  was 
unarmed.  He  was  clearly  visible,  He 
represented  no  threat  to  anyone.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Soviet  military  and 
an  ai>ology  is  yet  to  be  forthcoming. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  dajrs 
about  Gorbachev's  public  relations 
acumen.  If  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  lis- 
tening. If  Anatoly  Dobrynln  is  listen- 
ing, this  is  the  time  for  you,  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev, to  pick  up  the  phone  and 
extend  your  himible  apology  to  the 
widow  of  Major  Nicholson.  Taking 
American  congressional  delegations  to 
the  Bolshol  Ballet  Is  no  substitute  for 
saying,  "Mea  ctilpa,  mea  maxima 
culpa.  We  made  a  big  mistake.  We  are 
sorry.  We  apologize." 

No  one  will  bring  Major  Nicholson 
back  to  life.  But  I  want  the  Soviet 
Union  to  know  that  those  of  us  who 
are  hoping  and  praying  for  the  success 
of  the  arms  control  negotiations  In 
Geneva  have  this  event  sticking  In  our 
throat.  This  is  no  way  for  us  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  you.  This  is  no 
way  for  us  to  trust  you  if  you  continue 


the  murder  and  the  persecution  of  in- 
nocent human  beings. 

This  particular  human  rights  viola- 
tion Is  part  and  parcel  of  a  complex 
web.  That  complex  web  extends  to  the 
Pentecostals  who  are  persecuted  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  the  children  in 
Kabul.  Afghanistan,  who  were  ma- 
chlnegunned  by  the  Red  Army,  to  Sak- 
harov  and  Soviet  Jews,  and  now  to 
Major  Nicholson. 

We  are  asking  you.  B4r.  Gorbachev, 
to  change  course  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CourtkbI. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
resolution  and  I  particularly  note  the 
Impassioned  plea  and  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Laittos.  It  was  a  very  good  one. 

I  remember  very  well,  when  I  visited 
West  Germany,  flying  along  the 
border  between  East  and  West  Germa- 
ny. I  remember  climbing  one  of  the 
towers  that  were  on  the  west  side  of 
the  border  between  East  and  West 
Germany. 

D  1620 

I  looked  down,  and  there  was  a  cross 
on  the  groimd  below,  and  there  are 
stories  behind  every  one  of  those 
crosses.  I  knew  it  would  not  be  a  pleas- 
ant story,  but  I  asked  about  the  story 
behind  the  cross  I  happened  to  be 
looking  at,  and  they  said,  "There  was 
an  Incident  that  occurred  about  5 
years  ago."  They  told  me  that  there 
was  a  man  and  his  son  who  tried  to 
walk  from  slavery  to  freedom,  tried  to 
walk  from  East  Germany  to  West  Ger- 
many—nothing more,  just  tried  to 
breathe  free,  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  go 
where  they  wanted  to  go,  and  pray  In 
the  manner  they  wanted  to  pray.  And 
they  knew  that  there  were  antiperson- 
nel mines  along  the  border  between 
East  and  West  Germany,  not  to  keep 
the  West  out  of  the  East  but  to  keep 
the  people  enslaved  in  the  East  so 
they  could  not  go  to  the  West. 

And  the  story  Is  that  a  man  said  to 
his  son.  "Follow  me  every  single  step 
because  If  you  step  where  I  step  and  I 
step  In  the  wrong  spot,  I  will  be  blown 
up.  but  you  will  be  saved." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  they 
started  to  walk,  and  the  man  got  to 
the  wire  fence  and  started  to  climb.  He 
was  lucky  not  to  step  on  any  antiper- 
sonnel mines.  But  then  he  heard  an 
explosion  in  the  back,  and.  sure 
enough,  it  was  his  son  that  exploded  a 
mine,  losing  a  part  of  his  leg.  The 
father  ran  back  and  tried  to  help  his 
son,  and  was  klUed  by  an  East  German 
soldier,  and  this  young  boy,  about  12 
years  of  age,  was  permitted  to  lie 
there,  similar  to  Idajor  Nicholson,  for 
hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  laid 
there   for    12   hours   moaning   while 


American  soldiers  and  West  German 
soldiers  pleaded  with  the  other  side, 
saying,  "We'll  take  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal. We  will  give  him  back  to  you  the 
next  day,  but  let  us  stop  the  bleeding." 
And  they  callously  watched  him  bleed 
to  death.  He  died  there,  and  so  there 
was  another  cross  placed  there. 

The  point  is  that  this  Incident  with 
Major  Nicholson  is  not  an  Isolated  in- 
cident. It  is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
hvpened.  and  as  the  President  said, 
there  is  a  difference  between  democra- 
cies and  totalitarian  countries.  Democ- 
racy has  moral  Imperatives.  We  know 
that.  We  know  those  Imperatives.  But 
not  long  ago,  when  he  spoke  about  the 
Importance  of  giving  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters,  the  Contras  in  Central 
America,  he  said  also  that  democracy 
has  advantages  that  are  profoundly 
practical.  He  Indicated  the  fact  that 
democracies  do  not  try  to  destabilize 
their  neighbors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ViSx.  Cuuhikk]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Couhtxr]  so  he 

may  finish.      

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi^ 
for  yielding  me  30  seconds  more. 

The  President  indicated  that  there 
are  practical  differences  In  the  way  de- 
mocracies behave  verstis  totalitarian 
coimtries. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  on  further.  I 
just  want  to  give  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  the  family,  the  wife,  and 
friends  of  Major  Nicholson.  I  con- 
grattilate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iUx.  SoiiOMON]  for  bringing  this 
worthwhile  resolution  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  bac^  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haioltok]  that  he 
has  10  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
has  6^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Idr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armst],  who  was  one  of 
the  original  drafters  of  the  resolution, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]  and  myself. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  of 
course.  In  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  the  shock 
that  I  felt  when  I  turned  on  my  TV 
and  saw  on  the  news  the  reports  of  the 
murder  of  Major  Nicholson  and  the 
cold,  calculating  way  In  which  he  was 
left  to  lie  there  for  an  hour  without 
any  assistance  being  brought  to  him 
either  by  the  Soviets  or  allowed  to  him 
by  his  driver. 
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Then  I  did  what  so  many  of  lu  did:  I 
asked.  "What  happened  here?"  and  we 
investigated  and  waited,  and  we  heard 
all  the  explanations.  But  very  little 
was  forthcoming.  The  fact  is  that  it 
was  not  a  trigger-happy  soldier.  It  was 
not  any  of  the  explanations  that  have 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Soviets.  It  was 
another  cold  and  calculated  effort  on 
their  part  to  intimidate  us,  to  push  us 
to  see  how  far  they  could  go.  It  was 
another  instance  of  their  lack  of 
regard  for  human  life,  their  willing- 
ness to  take  a  human  life  in  the  inter- 
est of  testing  our  political  will.  This 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

So  as  we  watched  the  proceedings 
and  listened  for  word,  we  drafted  the 
resolution,  and  we  took  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  we 
asked  that  it  be  brought  to  the  floor. 
And  even  during  that  time,  when  ad- 
dressing this  issue,  Mr.  Gorbachev  re- 
fused to  admit  to  any  complicity  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets.  His  response 
to  inquiries  was  that  the  soldier  was  in 
the  wrong  place,  that  he  deserved  to 
die,  that  it  is  not  the  Soviets  who  are 
responsible,  it  is  the  Americans  who 
are  responsible.  This  disregard  for  the 
principles  of  humanity  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted without  protest. 

So  for  that  reason,  we  offer  this  res- 
olution as  a  protest,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  resolve. 

We  will  not  go  away,  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
and  freedom  will  not  go  away.  We  will 
continue  to  knock  at  your  door.  We 
will  continue  to  give  surveillance  to 
your  weapons  systems.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  search  behind  your  "Iron  Ciu*- 
tain"  to  look  for  a  way  to  bring  truth 
to  those  people,  to  allow  them  the  op- 
portunity for  freedom.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  send  good  and  true,  brave,  young 
Americans  like  Mr.  Nicholson  to  work 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  we  will 
not  be  bluffed,  we  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
wrong.  It  denies  freedom.  It  will  not 
tolerate  the  search  for  freedom.  It 
uses  the  most  inhumane  tactics  to  pre- 
vent those  who  would  seek  freedom 
for  others,  and  this  House  will  not 
stand  for  that. 

As  my  final  word,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev,  as  I  know  this 
House  will  agree,  that  we  protest.  We 
demand  an  apology.  We  demand  that 
you  change  your  ways,  that  you  deal 
with  greater  humanity  bObh  with  your 
own  people  and  with  others  who  come 
to  visit  you. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rittdi]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gun- 
ning down  of  Major  Nicholson  and  the 
prevention  of  assistance  to  him  while 
he  lay  djring  is  nothing  new.  That  is 
perhaps  the  unfortiuiate  part  of  the 
story.  It  is  in  the  tradition  of  Hungary 
in  1956,  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  the 
shooting  down  of  KAL  007  with  269 


people  aboard,  including  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, the  ongoing  genocide  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  suppression  of  Solidari- 
ty in  Poland,  and  so  on.  and  so  on,  and 
soon. 

While  we  work  for  success  in  arms 
control  in  Geneva,  while  we  consider 
aiding  democratic  forces  In  Nicaragua, 
let  us  not  Just  shunt  Major  Nichol- 
son's murder  aside. 

How  does  it  seem  to  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  this  world  when,  in  the 
face  of  the  murder— unapologized 
for— of  a  U.S.  soldier  by  the  Soviets, 
this  Congress  pulls  the  rug  out  from 
under  those  resisting  the  imposition  of 
Soviet-backed,  Soviet-style  commu- 
nism on  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  I  ask 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lahtos],  and  other 
Democrats  who  are  similarly  outraged 
by  Major  Nicholson's  murder  not  to 
reward  the  Soviet  Union  tomorrow  by 
voting  against  assistance  for  democrat- 
ic forces  in  Nicaragua.  Please,  Mr. 
Lahtos,  put  your  impassioned  outrage 
into  practical  use.  Help  those  fighting 
against  Soviet  tyranny  right  south  of 
your  own  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER]  yields  back  1  minute. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
supiTort  of  House  Resolution  125,  legis- 
lation condemning  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  murder  of 
MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  and  for 
actions  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
1947  Military  Liaison  Mission  Agree- 
ment. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Abmkt]  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  introducing 
this  measure,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
them  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

My  colleagues  have  outlined  how 
Major  Nicholson,  on  a  routine  surveil- 
lance mission,  was  shot  without  warn- 
ing by  a  Soviet  sentry.  Compounding 
this  reprehensible  action  is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  prevented  the  major 
from  obtaining  medical  attention.  As  a 
result,  he  bled  to  death  from  his 
wounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  wake  of  this  despicable 
event.  U.S.  military  officials  have  met 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  Soviets  con- 
crete assurances  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  resort  to  force  in  monitor- 
ing compliance  with  the  military  sur- 
veillance agreement  of  1947.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Soviets  can  recognize 
the  inherent  legitimacy  of  such  a  re- 
quest. 

Indeed,  the  world  is  growing  tired  of 
the  Soviet's  policy  of  shooting  first 
and  asking  questions  later.  Civilized 
nations  resent  the  carnage  of  Jetliners 
packed  with  innocent  civilians  being 
shot  from  the  sky  and  officials  per- 
forming  their   duties    in    accordance 


with  written  understandings  being 
shot  and  left  to  die.  In  an  internation- 
al community  governed  by  law  and 
comity,  it  is  Just  totally  unacceptable 
and  unjustifiable  for  any  nation  to  act 
in  a  manner  where  common  sense  and 
an  effective  chain  of  command  are 
overtaken  by  paranoia  and  a  command 
structure  out  of  control. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  House  Resolution  25.  Congress 
cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the 
senseless  Idlllng  of  Major  Nicholson.  If 
the  Soviets  cannot,  on  their  own,  rec- 
ognire  the  repugnance  of  their  actions, 
then  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  continual- 
ly underscore  our  outrage  at  such  hei- 
nous behavior. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  I 
would  again  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hajoltoh]  for 
his  help  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fasckll],  for  helping  to  expe- 
dite this  resolution  and  to  get  it  on  the 
floor  in  a  timely  manner.  I  thank 
them  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  DomnaxTl. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Resolution 
125  which  condemns  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  U.S. 
Army  MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nicholson.  Jr..  in 
East  Germany  on  March  24.  Bdajor 
Nicholson  was  fatally  shot  by  a  Soviet 
soldier  while  on  a  routine  surveillance 
mission  in  East  Germany  as  permitted 
by  the  Military  Liaison  Missions  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1947.  Sgt.  Jessie 
Schatz  accompanied  Major  Nicholson 
as  his  driver  on  March  24.  After  the 
shooting,  Soviet  soldiers  forcibly  re- 
strained Sergeant  Schatz  from  admin- 
istering first  aid  to  Major  Nicholson 
who  was  then  bleeding  profusely. 
Major  Nicholson  died  within  an  hour 
of  the  shooting,  and  in  that  time  the 
Soviets  made  no  attempt  to  render 
him  even  minimal  medical  assistance, 
nor  would  they  allow  Sergeant  Schatz 
to  come  to  his  aid. 

As  a  people  who  view  human  life  as 
sacred,  we  recoil  in  horror  at  the 
criminal  murder  of  a  member  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  was  carrying  out  a 
legitimate  peacetime  mission.  The  sav- 
agery of  the  incident,  and  the  inhu- 
mane refusal  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
at  the  site  to  provide  or  even  allow 
medical  attention  to  Major  Nicholson, 
demand  the  expression  of  outrage  that 
this  resolution  embodies.  A  belated 
apology  from  the  Soviets  will  provide 
little  solace  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
Major  Nicholson.  Their  loss  is  irrevers- 
ible. The  family  has  our  most  heart- 


felt condolences.  We  share  their  grief, 
and  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  simi- 
lar tragedies  from  befalling  other 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Soviets  owe  an  apology,  and  an  ac- 
counting of  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  insure  that  it  never  happens  again. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Shield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mississippi  [Mr.  MOITTCOMXRTl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
Tow],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  very  important  resolution, 
and  I  stand  here  today  strongly  sup- 
porting the  resolution. 

A  lot  of  the  legwork  of  getting  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  condemning  the 
Soviets  for  the  murder  of  Major  Nich- 
olson was  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomow],  and  I  cer- 
tainly thank  him  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity of  being  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  I  strongly  support  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  Nich- 
olson in  East  Germany  last  month 
shocked  the  free  world,  but  was  by  no 
means  a  surprise.  The  incident  was 
Just  another  cruel  example  of  the  So- 
viets' shoot-first-ask-questions-later 
philosophy. 

It  was  only  19  months  ago  that  the 
Soviets  shot  down  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007  with  269  innocent  persons 
aboard,  including  our  colleague.  Larry 
McDonald.  EX^en  with  their  guilt  in 
that  incident  firmly  established,  they 
maintained  they  did  no  wrong,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  further  acts 
of  violence  against  other  civilian  air- 
craft which  might  inadvertently  stray 
over  Soviet  territory. 

In  East  Germany,  both  sides  regular- 
ly collect  military  intelligence.  Major 
Nicholson  tried  to  do  no  more  than 
the  Soviets  have  tried  many  times  in 
the  past.  However,  when  our  side  finds 
a  Soviet,  even  in  a  restricted  area,  we 
do  no  more  than  detain  him,  take  his 
camera  and  send  him  home.  We  do  not 
shoot  to  kill.  Indeed,  Major  Nicholson 
was  the  first  person  from  either  side 
to  be  fatally  shot. 

When  Nicholson's  companion  at- 
tempted to  administer  first  aid  right 
after  the  shooting,  he  was  forced  away 
by  Soviet  soldiers,  and  it  was  not  for 
another  hour  that  a  Soviet  medic  at- 
tended to  Nicholson.  By  then  he  had 
died.  Were  Nicholson's  companion  per- 
mitted to  tend  to  him,  he  may  have 
sxirvived.  We'll  never  know. 

The  Soviets'  conduct  is  simply  un- 
conscionable. Their  hair-trigger  re- 
sponses do  nothing  to  encourage  sta- 
bility in  our  relations.  They  are  a 
threat  to  civilized  people  everywhere. 

This  resolution  before  us  today 
rightly  condemns  the  murder  of  Major 
Nicholson.  I  doubt  there  will  be  any 
dissent.  But  once  this  resolution  is  ap- 
proved and  we  take  up  other  measures 


that  directly  affect  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  superpower  relations,  let's  be 
sore  not  to  forget  the  deplorable  be- 
havior they  have  exhibited  time  after 
time.* 

D  1630 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  hy 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  125. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


CALLING  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHILE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
52)  calling  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Chile,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Coif.  Rxs.  52 
Whereas  over  the  past  five  years,  military 
Juntas  in  Argentina.  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil 
have  been  replaced  by  elected  civilian  gov- 
enunents,  but  in  Chile,  the  government  of 
General  Augusto  Pinochet  has  hindered  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in  that  country; 

Whereas  on  November  6,  1984,  the  Pino- 
chet government  imposed  a  state  of  siege 
that  has  resulted  in  increased  press  censor- 
ship, greater  restriction  on  the  right  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  temporary  detention  of 
more  than  8,000  people  and  the  tntemal 
exUe  of  more  than  500; 

Whereas  the  Imposition  of  press  censor- 
ship and  the  extensive  arrests  of  opposition 
political  figures  during  the  state  of  siege 
impair  the  movement  toward  democracy  in 
Chile; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International  has  noted 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile,  demonstrated  by  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  arbitrary  detention,  politi- 
cal imprisonment  and  killings,  and  system- 
atic torture; 

Whereas  Amnesty  International,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  ChOe.  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  have  stated  that  the 
regime  of  Augusto  Pinochet  has  violated 
basic  human  rights  and  political  freedoms 
in  Chile  since  the  1973  military  coup  in  that 
country; 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  democracy  re- 
quires, as  first  step,  a  lifting  of  the  states  of 
siege  and  emergency  in  Chile,  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Chile  and  the 
democratic  opposition,  and  an  Immediate 
end  to  human  rights  violations  by  the  Pino- 
chet government; 


Whereas  the  Chilean  people  want  democ- 
racy re-established  in  their  country,  and  the 
United  States  Is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
deeply-felt  desires  of  the  Chilean  people  for 
a  return  to  democratic  rule;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  demonstrate  Its  com- 
mitment to  a  return  to  democracy  in  Chile, 
the  United  States  abstained  on  Chilean  loan 
requests  before  the  Inter-American  Envel- 
opment Bank  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in 
February  and  March  1985:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Hou$e  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurrinQ),  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  Chilean  people  in  their 
efforts  to  end  the  military  dictatorship  and 
bring  about  the  peaceful  restoration  of 
democratic  institutions  and  human  rights  in 
Chile;  and 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Chile  to 
negotiate  with  the  democratic  opposition 
for  a  return  to  democratic  rule. 

Skc.  2.  Until  Chile  returns  to  Its  long  tra- 
dition of  democratic  procedures  and  institu- 
tions and  of  respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights — 

(1)  the  United  States— 

(A)  should  continue  to  deny  any  and  aD 
direct  and  indirect  security  assistance  (in- 
cluding cash  sales)  for  the  Government  of 
Chile  unless  the  President  has  made  the 
certification  described  in  section  726  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  and 

(B)  should  cease  any  and  all  joint  mili- 
tary-related activities  (including  joint  mili- 
tary exercises)  with  the  Government  of 
Chile; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  deny  all 
forms  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  (except  that  this  paragraph 
should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  fiir- 
nishing  of  international  disaster  assistance 
under  section  491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  economic  assistance  which 
will  directly  benefit  needy  people  In  accord- 
ance with  section  116  of  that  Act):  and 

(3)  as  mandated  under  section  701(f)  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
the  United  States  should  continue  to  oppose 
all  loans  and  grants  to  (Thlle  by  internation- 
al financial  Institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, and  the  International  Development 
Association,  unless  such  assistance  is  specifi- 
cally directed  to  programs  which  serve  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  people  of  Chile. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wsiss]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wkiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 52  is  a  conciurent  resolution 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  demcxra- 
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cy  in  Chile.  It  Is  a  resolution  which 
has  been  cosponsored  by  69  Members 
and  has  received  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  was  considered  by  four  sub- 
committees in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  was  then  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  April  3.  In  order  to 
expedite  its  consideration  by  the 
House,  the  Banking  Committee  waived 
its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  12  years 
Chile  has  been  under  a  military  dicta- 
torship, as  were  many  of  its  neighbors 
In  Latin  America.  Ouring  the  past  5 
years,  Argentina.  Bolivia.  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  have  returned  to 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  Un- 
fortunately, this  wave  or  democracy 
has  not  been  spreading  to  Chile.  At 
the  end  of  1984  It  became  clear  that 
the  Pinochet  regime  had  no  intention 
of  following  the  path  set  by  its  neigh- 
bors. A  state  of  siege  was  imposed  on 
November  4,  1984,  and  it  was  renewed 
on  February  4,  1985.  During  that  time 
more  than  8,000  people  were  arbitrar- 
ily detained,  over  400  people  were  sent 
to  remote  detention  camps,  and  close 
to  300  were  Internally  exUed  without 
due  process.  There  is  no  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Chile;  six  independent 
publications  were  closed  in  November. 
According  to  the  most  recent  State 
Department  human  rights  report: 
"Measures  taken  by  the  Government 
under  the  state  of  siege  resulted  in  nu- 
merous violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  and  a  gener- 
al deterioration  of  human  rights  prac- 
tices." Dxirlng  the  past  3  months  the 
administration,  by  abstaining  on  Chil- 
ean loan  requests  before  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank,  has  expressed  its  dis- 
pleasure about  these  human  rights 
violations  and  the  lack  of  movement 
toward  democracy  in  Chile. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  52  was 
introduced  in  response  to  the  deterio- 
rating huiman  rights  situation  and  the 
need  to  support  the  Chilean  people  in 
their  efforts  to  end  the  military  dicta- 
torship. It  calls  upon  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  with  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  It  also  calls  upon  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  deny  se- 
curity assistance,  to  cease  all  Joint 
military  exercises  with  Chile,  and  to 
deny  economic  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile,  except  for  humani- 
tarian and  disaster  assistance.  These 
actions  wUl  be  in  effect  untU  Chile  re- 
turns to  its  long  tradition  of  democrat- 
ic procedures  and  institutions  and  of 
respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Finally,  it  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  oppose  all 
loans  and  grants  to  Chile  by  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  We  always  talk  about  pro- 
moting democracy  in  this  hemisphere, 
but  rarely  do  we  get  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  concrete.  This  resolu- 
tion gives  us  the  unique  opportunity 


to  express  our  concern  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Chile  and  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration in  some  of  its  actions 
with  respect  to  Chile. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  strong 
stand  in  support  of  democracy  in 
ChUe. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  calls  on 
the  United  States  to  cease  all  Joint 
military  exercises,  including  our  naval 
exercises,  with  Chile  and  forces  the 
United  States  to  vote  against  any  loan 
request  that  Chile  may  make  to  any 
international  financial  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
resolution  for  what  I  think  are  some 
very  good  reasons.  All  the  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  way  for  the 
United  States  to  effect  change  is  to 
have  access  and  leverage  with  the  gov- 
ernments we  wish  to  influence.  The 
military  will  always  be  a  force  in 
Chile.  If  we  wish  to  have  an  Influence 
in  the  democratic  evolution  in  Chile, 
then  it  is  only  logical  that  we  keep 
open  our  lines  of  communication  and 
our  lines  of  influence  open. 

A  good  rapport  between  our  military 
officers  and  the  officers  of  the  ChUean 
army  and  navy  is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant channel  for  influencing 
change  from  within.  Whatever  govern- 
ment Chile  has,  the  military  is  going 
to  have  an  influence.  Thus,  we  should 
encourage  our  officers  to  get  to  know 
their  officers  on  a  firsthand,  personal 
basis,  and  for  their  officers  to  make 
lasting  friendships  with  our  officers. 

To  recite  a  litany  of  grievances  that 
we  may  have  with  Chile  and  then  to 
propose  a  resolution  which  essentially 
eliminates  any  U.S.  policy  leverages  is 
foolish.  It  only  weakens  our  already 
tenuous  ties  with  Chile  and  invites  the 
Communist  forces  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can region  to  gain  even  more  control. 

This  resolution  does  not  put  forth  a 
very  Intelligent  proposal,  in  my  opin- 
ion. In  essence,  what  we  are  doing  is 
dealing  the  United  States  out  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in— not  a  very  smart  ma- 
neuver on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
how  the  United  States  can  play  the 
most  constructive  role. 

One  approach  is  to  engage  in  public 
and  private  diplomacy  to  bring  togeth- 
er the  prodemocratic  opposition  par- 
ties with  the  ChUean  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  agreeing  to  timetables 
and  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  about 
an  open  and  fair  election  by  1989.  If 
not  before.  Our  embassy  In  Santiago 
has  had  considerable  success  in  this 
approach.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  has  publlcally  expressed 
on  many  occasions  our  serious  con- 
cerns with  the  human  rights  violations 
of  Chile.  Our  position  is  very  clear  in 
this  regard.  We  can  avoid  identifica- 
tion with  Mr.  Pinochet's  actions  on 
himian  rights  violations  by  continuing 
to  meet  with  the  opposition,  and  by 


continuing  to  make  public  statements 
against  such  abuses. 

The  alternative  approach  called  for 
in  this  resolution  is  to  Isolate  further 
the  United  States  from  Chile.  The  pro- 
vision has  an  automatic  approach. 
That  is.  until  Chile  is  a  full-fledged  de- 
mocracy, we  will  not  in  any  way  be  in- 
volved with  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Let  us  not  slam  the  door  on  avenues 
of  Influence  in  Chile.  A  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  democracy  implies  the  con- 
sent of  the  present  Chilean  Govern- 
ment. With  the  limited  amount  of  in- 
fluence that  we  now  have  within  the 
Government,  I  can't  see  that  this  reso- 
lution does  anything  to  enhance  that 
Influence.  In  fact,  it  does  quite  the  op- 
posite. Going  back  to  a  Carter  policy 
of  isolation  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Chilean  people. 

We  cannot  promote  changes  toward 
democracy  in  Chile  by  helping  to 
spark  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
government.  We  can  only  promote  a 
democratic  government  by  helping 
those  forces  who  are  working  for  a 
peaceful  transition  in  Chile. 

The  question  comes  down  to  wheth- 
er we,  the  United  States,  want  to  be 
inside  or  outside  of  the  process.  It  may 
be  easier  for  us  to  wash  our  hands  and 
Just  walk  away.  But  I  believe  that  our 
interests  in  Chile  are  too  important  to 
do  that.  We  all  want  a  peaceful  out- 
come. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al regions  of  the  world  are  currently  in 
a  state  of  turmoil,  whereby  democratic 
governments  are  struggling  against  do- 
mestic ujirest,  economic  instability, 
and  political  subversion.  In  our  hemi- 
sphere, the  most  notable  example  is 
Central  America,  which  is  of  height- 
ened concern  for  its  proximity  and 
close  ties  with  the  United  States. 
While  our  attention  is  necessarily  fo- 
cused on  this  troubled  area,  we  must 
not  Ignore  warning  signs  and  dlstrub- 
Ing  developments  in  other  regions. 
This  resolution  directs  our  attention 
to  an  important  area  of  concern— 
ChUe. 

Chile  stands  out  in  contrast  to  posi- 
tive trends  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, such  as  the  return  to  democra- 
cy in  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Uruguay, 
and  Brazil.  Yet  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  honor  its  own  prom- 
ise of  a  transition  to  democracy  by 
1989.  In  an  effort  to  quell  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  government's 
repressive  policies  and  increasing  inci- 
dents of  human  rights  violations,  a 
state  of  seige  was  declared  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1984,  renewed  again  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1985.  Yet,  the  level  of  unrest 
continues  to  rise,  and  the  domestic  po- 
litical situation  continues  to  polarize. 


In  January.  I  visited  Chile  and  met 
with  members  of  the  Pinochet  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition.  Although 
the  democratic  opposition  is  diverse.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  unanimity  of 
support  for  popular  elections  and  rep- 
resentative government.  The  Commu- 
nist movement  is  quite  small  and  dis- 
jointed, but  appears  to  be  gsdnlng  In 
strength  because  of  increasing  frustra- 
tion over  Pinochet's  refusal  to  allow 
the  moderate  opposition  to  function. 
The  dismissal  of  Interior  Minister 
Sergio  Jarpa,  one  of  the  more  reasona- 
ble voices  in  the  government,  has  fur- 
ther disheartened  those  who  look  to 
Pinochet  to  honor  his  constitutional 
obUigations. 

The  legislation  before  us  Is  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution,  expressing  our 
support  for  the  Chilean  people's  desire 
for  democracy  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  It  also  calls  upon  the  Chilean 
Government  to  begin  negotiations 
with  the  democratic  opposition.  Until 
such  time  as  Chile  ceases  its  human 
rights  violations  and  resumes  its  pro- 
grams toward  democracy,  the  resolu- 
tion expresses  this  body's  Judgment 
that  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  deny  all  direct  and  indirect  secu- 
rity assistance  and  should  cease  all 
Joint  military  activities.  It  also  calls 
for  implementation  of  U.S.  laws  that 
require  opposition  to  economic  assist- 
ance for  governments  with  gross  pat- 
terns of  human  rights  violations.  I 
support  the  two  recent  U.S.  absten- 
tions on  loans  to  Chile,  and  believe 
this  policy  should  be  stregthened. 
Nothing  in  this  resolution  prevents 
Chile  from  receiving  basic  human 
needs  loans  or  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance. 

In  summary,  let  me  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  now  Is  the  time  to  express 
our  deep  concern  over  developments  in 
Chile.  If  we  keep  silent  and  allow  the 
current  trends  to  continue,  we  will  be 
faced  with  even  more  limited  options 
than  we  have  now.  General  Pinochet's 
goveniment  must  be  made  to  realize 
the  depth  of  concern  in  this  country 
over  the  direction  of  these  policies  and 
the  risk  which  they  pose  for  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  Chile.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hmnan 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Yatron]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  52,  which  calls  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  Chile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  5  years, 
several  nations  in  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding Argentina,  have  returned  to 
democracy.  The  change  in  the  political 
climate  in  many  of  these  countries  was 
due  largely  to  congressionally  mandat- 
ed U.S.  policies  which  placed  an  em- 
phasis on  human  rights  and  democrat- 


ic institutions.  However,  an  effective 
U.S.  human  rights  policy  depends  on 
an  assertive  executive  branch.  In  the 
case  of  Chile,  where  himian  rights 
conditions  have  deteriorated  rapidly  In 
the  last  few  years,  administration  ini- 
tiatives have  been  shori  on  substance 
and  confusing  in  terms  of  diplomatic 
overtures. 

Recently,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights.  Elliott 
Abrams.  characterized  Chile  as  the 
"greatest  disappointment"  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  But  U.S.  policy 
does  not  seem  to  reflect  this  concern. 
With  the  exception  of  two  recent  ab- 
stentions for  bank  loans  for  Chile,  the 
administration  has  voted  for  millions 
of  dollars  in  loans  for  the  Pinochet 
regime.  Our  support  for  Chile  in  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  coupled 
with  what  is  clearly  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  committed  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment, violate  U.S.  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  makes  our  policy 
even  more  confusing  is  that  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  the  only 
government  willing  to  defend  the  Pin- 
ochet government  in  the  international 
community.  This  past  January,  in  a 
discussion  on  human  rights  at  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament,  a  member  from 
the  United  Kingdom  commented  that 
it  was  very  difficult  for  the  West  to 
level  criticisms  against  the  Soviet  bloc 
for  hiunan  rights  violations  when  the 
United  States  is  well  known  for  its 
support  for  the  Chilean  Government. 
This  double  standard  undermines  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  human  rights 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 52  is  a  clear  expression  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  ChUean  people  in 
their  struggle  to  achieve  a  democrat- 
ically elected  government.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, I  beUeve  that  the  passage 
of  this  important  measure  wlU  put  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  record  as  speaking 
out  against  the  present  dictatorship  In 
ChUe  and  the  repression  which  re- 
sults. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]  for  sponsoring  this 
statesmanlike  initiative,  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  strongly  support  this  res- 
olution. 

D  1640 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  be  discussing  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  on  tomorrow,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  largely  decided  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  interfering  in  any  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  should  not  be  concerned 
with  what  goes  on  in  Nicaragua,  we 


should  not  be  concerned  about  other 
areas.  But  here  we  have  not  only  a 
statement  which  on  its  face  sounds  as 
though  it  would  be  quite  harmless,  we 
all  want  to  see  democracy  prevaU  and 
we  want  to  see  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment In  any  country  that  does  not 
have  it,  but  this  resolution  goes  far 
beyond  a  statement  of  a  hope  that 
perhaps  someday  ChUe  wlU  become  a 
democratic  society. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  this  resolution  I 
think  does  not  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  history  of  ChUe.  I  can't  remember 
the  first  time  that  I  visited  ChUe  back 
in  1960.  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
ChUe,  of  aU  the  South  American  coim- 
tries,  was  the  one  that  had  the  most 
extensive  Communist  Party  in  that 
Southern  Hemisphere.  In  fact,  as  you 
walked  along  the  street,  there  were 
book  stalls  of  aU  kinds  in  English  as 
weU  as  the  Spanish  extoUlng  the  vari- 
ous virtues  of  the  reigning  heros  of 
communism  at  that  particular  time. 

That  was  in  1960,  and  10  years  later 
Salvador  Allende  was  elected  as  a  left- 
ist President.  Whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  I 
cannot  testify.  But  under  his  leader- 
ship that  is  precisely  what  happened 
in  ChUe,  and  for  the  next  4  or  5  years 
we  know  the  turmoU  that  ChUe  went 
through. 

So  I  think  we  ought  not  to  suggest 
that  this  is  something  that  we  can  sep- 
arate from  that  kind  of  history.  And 
for  us  to  suggest  to  ChUe  what  kind  of 
government  it  ought  to  have  I  think  is 
a  little  bit  beyond  our  piuTiew  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  thing  that  concerns  me  most 
is  that  on  page  3  of  the  resolution,  sec- 
tion 2  says  that  the  United  States— 

(A)  should  continue  to  deny  any  and  all 
direct  and  Indirect  mllitar}'  assistance  (in- 
cluding cash  sales)  for  the  Government  of 
Chile,  and  (B)  should  cease  any  and  all  Joint 
military  related  activities  (Includins  Joint 
military  exercises)  with  the  Government  of 
Chile: 

(2)  The  United  States  should  deny  all 
forms  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile. 

What  kind  of  a  proposal  is  that 
when  we  are  aU  aware  of  the  Intrusion 
of  the  Communist  menace  into  the 
Caribbean  and  into  not  only  Central 
America  but  also  into  South  America? 
We  have  been  in  Grenada  exactly  in 
microcosm,  exactly  what  the  Commu- 
nist regime  and  their  satellites  are 
trying  to  do. 

I  think  since  this  would  propose  to 
eliminate  all  military  assistance  it 
would  be  weU  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, before  we  vote  on  this  mis- 
take resolution,  to  read  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Moirr- 
gomert]  and  his  delegation  that  went 
to  ChUe  in  1984  had  to  say. 

The  delegation  believes,  based  on  its  find- 
ings while  in  Chile,  that  it  is  imperative  to 
initiate  more  cooperative  military  relations 
with  Chile  if  we  are  to  ensure  the  protection 
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of  the  8tr«teKically  Important  sea  lanes  In 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Purthermore. 
more  cooperative  military  Initiatives  with 
Chile  will  help  to  maintain  the  tenuous  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  region  and  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere,  lessening 
Chile's  Isolation  and  encourage  its  return  to 
democracy.  Therefore,  renewed  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  Chile. 

Mr.  WEISS.  lAi.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished cochairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lahtos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution.  I  do 
so  having  been  a  student  of  Chile  for 
many  years. 

I  find  the  arguments  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  this 
debate  singularly  Inconvincing.  I  sat 
with  Oeneral  Pinochet  in  his  private 
office  last  December.  I  urged  him. 
along  with  my  colleagues,  one  of 
whom  is  in  the  Chair  now.  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RicHAiu>soN]  to  ease  up  on  the  totali- 
tarian procedures  and  practices  of  the 
Government  of  Chile,  because  here 
indeed  is  a  country  with  a  distin- 
guished and  proud  democratic  tradi- 
tion. 

If  in  fact  communism  is  going  to  ad- 
vance in  Chile,  it  will  advance  because 
of  the  repressive  totalitarian  policies 
of  General  Pinochet.  It  is  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  within  Chile,  people 
who  if  they  lived  in  this  country  would 
be  occupying  seats  in  this  body,  who 
are  pleading  with  us  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution, people  who  believe  in  freedom 
of  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  speech.  All  of  these  are  denied  by 
the  oppressive  regime  of  General  Pino- 
chet. 

I  fully  agree  with  my  friend  that  we 
need  Joint  exercises  with  the  Chilean 
military,  but  not  imtil  after  the  Chile- 
an Government  will  have  ceased  its 
outrageous  practices  of  suppressing 
human  rights. 

There  Is  no  way  that  General  Pino- 
chet will  ease  up  on  his  oppressive 
policies  unless  we  exercise  some  eco- 
nomic leverage.  This  resolution  does 
so.  And  if  we  are  indeed  interested  in 
promoting  democracy  and  strength  in 
the  hemisphere,  we  should  support 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Wotild  the  genUe- 
man  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man feel  it  is  also  desirable  to  put  a 
little  leverage  on  Nicaragua,  to  let  up 
with  its  undemocratic  operations? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  fully  agree  with 
that,  and  I  would  further  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  comments  about 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  are  extremely  well 
taken.  The  Sandlnista  government  Is 
guilty  of  human  rights  violations. 


I  have  very  little  time  and  I  cannot 
yield  any  more.  I  would  like  to  say  fi- 
nally to  my  colleagues  that  Just  10 
minutes  ago  several  of  us  stood  in  the 
well  of  this  House  calling  for  the  ap- 
proval of  a  resolution  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  murder  of  Major 
Nicholson. 

D  1850 

I  spoke  on  behalf  of  that  resolution. 
Human  rights  happen  to  be  indivisible. 
Human  rights  violations  in  Chile  must 
be  condemned.  Human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  con- 
demned. We  cannot  pretend  that  gov- 
ernments that  are  less  hostUe  to  us 
can  proceed  with  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  governments  which  are  op- 
posed to  us. 

I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  the 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  order  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  know  if  I  in- 
ferred this,  correctly  but  is  the  gentle- 
man going  to  vote  tomorrow  for  aid  to 
the  Contras?  Judging  from  his  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  am  unclear  on  his  posi- 
tion regarding  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
give  a  very  clear  and  precise  and  spe- 
cific answer  and  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  shielding  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

The  question  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Sthattok]  asked  me  is  whether  I  be- 
lieve in  placing  pressure  on  the  Sandl- 
nista government?  Yes,  I  believe  in 
putting  effective  pressure  on  the  San- 
dlnista government  and  tomorrow  we 
shall  debate  what  that  effective  pres- 
sure is. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distingilished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MoirrooMXRT]. 

Mr.  MONTGOBfERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  for  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  You  know.  I  would  like 
democracy  in  Chile  like  everyone  in 
the  House  chamber  today  but  by 
adopting  this  resolution  I  am  not  sure 
It  Is  the  right  way  to  go.  I  think  it  will 
have  more  effect  on  not  having  a  de- 
mocracy in  Chile. 

I  certainly  hope  the  resolution  will 
be  defeated  for  several  reasons.  In 
1984  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading  an 
eight-member  delegation  going  to 
Chile.  We  foimd  that  by  denying  mili- 


tary and  economic  aid  to  that  country, 
yet  we  were  giving  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries that  have  Just  as  many  problems 
as  Chile.  It  disturbed  the  people  who 
were  running  that  Government  and  It 
slowed  down  moving  our  hopes  of 
someday  having  a  democracy  in  this 
country. 

In  Chile  we  met  with  the  opposition 
party.  We  thought  it  was  only  fair 
that  we  meet  with  both  sides.  We  were 
surprised  that  the  opposition  told  us 
in  effect  they  were  not  ready  to  take 
over  leadership  of  that  country;  they 
wanted  to  have  more  time. 

We  then  went  to  the  military  leaders 
and  the  answer  we  got  from  them  was 
that  "Yes,  we  would  like  to  nm  a  navy 
and  run  an  army  to  protect  this  coun- 
try, but  we  spend  too  much  time  with 
the  military  handling  civic  needs  and 
personal  needs  and  we  cannot  get 
aroimd  to  doing  the  Job  we  are  sup- 
posed to." 

It  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  little 
time  for  democracy  to  be  implement- 
ed, but  certainly  we  don't  want  to 
push  Chile  into  the  Communist 
column  and  I  thnk  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  pass  this  resolution  at  this 
time. 

As  Bfr.  STRATTOif  said  in  his  remarks, 
we  need  to  support  the  Chilean  de- 
fense force.  We  sold  naval  ships  to 
Chile.  Now  under  the  arms  embargo 
Chile  is  not  able  to  buy  parts  to  nui 
those  ships,  run  the  radar  equipment, 
or  work  the  weapons  on  the  ships  be- 
cause of  the  arms  embargo.  That  is 
Just  not  fair.  This  arms  embargo 
should  be  lifted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  actually  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  the  U.S.  Navy  in  its  own  exer- 
cises, in  an  effort  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  whole 
hemisphere,  has  been  running  a  fleet 
exercise  called  Unltas  every  year.  Up 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  Chileans 
were  major  contributors  to  that  exer- 
cise. That  is  exactly  the  reason  that 
we  sold  them  ships.  What  we  are  doing 
is  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot  when 
we  try  to  say  that  all  effort  to  cooper- 
ate in  military  matters  should  be 
eliminated. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
resolution  should  be  roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  May  I  men- 
tion to  the  gentleman  that  as  he  says 
now  our  Navy  is  having  exercises  with 
the  Chilean  Navy  to  protect  the  sea 
lanes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Some 
day  a  foreign  country  might  move  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  give  us 
problems  such  as  closing  the  Panama 
Canal,  so  we  certainly  need  the  Chile- 
an Navy.  Right  now  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  this  I  think  it  is  Just  going 


to  slow  democracy,  it  is  going  to  cause 
us  more  problems  than  we  have  now 
and  I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  and  I  commend  him 
on  his  report. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hispanic  caucus  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  form  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  the  only  con- 
scionable  thing  to  do.  I  do  so  recogniz- 
ing the  great  respect  I  have  for  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Moirr- 
gomery]  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Let  me  clarify  several  things. 

It  is  first  of  all  U.S.  policy  supported 
by  the  administration,  it  is  current  law 
that  military  and  economic  assistance 
be  denied  to  the  Chilean  Government 
because  of  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions. It  was  only  a  month  ago  that  for 
the  first  time  the  State  E>epartment 
abstained  on  a  loan  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  for  further 
loans  because  of  these  gross  himuui 
rights  violations  that  are  increasing. 

President  Pinochet  scorns  the 
United  States.  Several  Members  of 
Congress  met  with  him  recently.  I  was 
in  the  last  delegation  to  meet  with 
him. 

We  asked  him  in  a  positive  tone: 
"Will  you  lift  the  state  of  siege?"  Two 
weeks  later  he  increased  it. 

In  addition  to  that  we  asked  him  to 
"Please  try  to  make  some  semblance 
of  restoring  an  orderly  process  of  de- 
mocracy." He  laughed  in  our  face. 

Lastly  we  said.  "Could  you  please 
stop  that  secret  police  of  yours  from 
contintuing  to  torture  in  your  own 
country?"  He  laughed  at  us. 

I  think  what  this  resolution  is 
simply  doing  is  stating  that  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  it  has  little  le- 
verage in  Chile  but  the  price  in  inter- 
national public  opinion  simply  to  con- 
duct naval  exercises  which  I  presently 
support— I  do  not  have  any  problem 
with  that— an  occasional  U.N.  vote,  is 
not  worth  continuing  to  associate  our- 
selves with  a  regime  that  is  repressive, 
that  is  not  democratic.  Tremendous 
unrest  is  taking  place  there. 

The  democratic  opposition  in  Chile 
is  forming.  It  is  emerging.  It  does  send 
a  signal  to  our  State  Department 
which  in  our  judgment  has  not  been  as 
strong  in  exercising  this  quiet  diplo- 
macy, in  telling  Mr.  Pinochet  "Your 
human  rights  violations  are  objection- 
able." This  is  almost  a  restoration  of  a 
policy  that  we  have  followed  for  msoiy 
years.  We  have  denied  them  military 
and  economic  assistance  and  now  we 


are  abstaining.  This  resolution  is  not 
that  far  from  U.S.  pwllcy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  repressive 
regime,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAifTos],  indicated  with  great 
eloquence  Just  a  few  moments  ago? 
Are  we  not  associating  ourselves  with 
them  at  Geneva? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  if  the  gentleman  will  check  the 
bills  that  were  introduced  today,  and  I 
think  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron] 
for  being  consistent  in  condemning 
human  rights  violations  on  both  the 
left  and  the  right.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  [Mr.  Strattoh]  will  check 
the  bills  Introduced  today,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  condemning  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Contras.  I  share  the  view  of 
my  coUeague.  What  I  am  simply 
saying  is  that  what  is  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  supporting  Pinochet  who 
does  not  listen  to  us,  who  does  not 
care  about  us,  who  does  not  care  about 
our  concerns?  I  do  not  see  what  the 
price  in  international  public  opinion  is 
worth  if  we  continue  to  support  his  re- 
pressive practices. 

This  resolution  simply  restates  U.S. 
policy  and  has  the  United  States  come 
out,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  side  of  democracy,  on  the  side 
of  the  end  of  human  rights  violations, 
the  end  of  the  state  of  siege  and  the 
death  squads  that  have  emerged  since 
March  31.  Mr.  Pinochet  has  dramati- 
cally increased  the  repression  in  the 
secret  police.  More  men  and  women 
have  been  tortured  and  killed  in  the 
last  30  days  than  ever  before. 

The  time  to  send  Mr.  Pinochet  a 
signal  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  bipartisan  signal,  and 
a  lot  of  Republicans  are  supporting 
this  biU,  is  now. 
I  urge  support  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52. 

Since  the  military  coup  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1973,  Chile  has  moved  further 
away  from  democracy  under  the  Pino- 
chet regime.  During  the  first  days  of 
the  coup,  thousands  of  persons  were 
rounded  up  at  the  national  soccer  sta- 
dium. They  were  about  to  celebrate  in- 
dependence day.  The  systematic  tor- 
ture and  murder  which  ensued  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Unfortunately  it 
has  not  entirely  ceased. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  a  19-year-old  stu- 
dent died  of  gunshot  wounds.  A  Chile- 
an policeman  shot  him  for  the  crime 
of  exercising  what  we  take  to  be  a  fun- 
damental civil  right:  The  freedom  of 
expression.  He  was  gunned  down  while 
distributing  leaflets  critical  of  the  Pin- 
ochet regime.  The  use  of  torture  by 


police  and  security  agents  In  Chile  has 
been  well  documented  by  private 
groups  such  as  Amnesty  International 
and  Americas  Watch  and  by  public 
international  bodies  such  as  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Those 
who  protest  this  practice  in  Chile  have 
been  subject  to  arrest  and  assassina- 
tion by  the  Chilean  police.  Recently, 
the  Reverend  Dennis  O'Mara  was  ex- 
pelled from  Chile  for  peacefuUy  pro- 
testing the  use  of  torture.  Union  mem- 
bers, teachers,  students,  and  the  Chile- 
an Commission  of  Human  Rights  have 
been  the  main  targets  of  shootings, 
kidnapings  and  relegation  by  executive 
order— or  to  put  it  clearly— internal 
exile  without  a  trial. 

A  new  development  is  the  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  of  death  squads 
in  Chile.  On  March  31,  the  bodies  of  a 
teacher,  a  sociologist,  and  a  painter 
were  found  with  their  throats  cut  and 
knife  wounds  throughout  their  bodies. 
This  event  followed  other  kidnapings 
and  shootings  by  death  squads.  All  the 
victims  were  Itnown  to  have  expressed 
opposition  to  the  Pinochet  regime. 

On  January  15,  I  wrote  the  Chilean 
Embassy  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  well-being  of  four  national  Indian 
federation  leaders  arrested  during  a 
raid  on  Temuco  by  Chilean  security 
forces  on  January  3,  1985.  I  also  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  exile  of  26 
members  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  Arika  and  Iquique.  The  U.S. 
E^mbassy  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  26  were  relegated  for  90  days  each 
to  small  towns  scattered  throughout 
Chile.  Just  11  days  ago,  nine  union 
leaders  were  banished  to  distant 
towns.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  imagine 
life  in  Chile,  where  those  who  express 
disagreement  with  systematic  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  are  arrested  or 
disappear,  are  tortured  and  killed,  and 
others  are  banished. 

There  are  elements  of  the  situation 
in  Chile  that  aUow  for  comparison 
with  the  situation  in  the  Philippines 
and  South  Africa.  In  all  three  cases 
the  democratic  forces,  the  forces  of 
reform,  are  steadily  eroded  by  general- 
ized repression,  leaving  less  and  less 
room  for  a  middle  ground.  The  same 
sort  of  constructive  engagement  has 
failed  in  all  three  cases.  I  think  that 
the  U.S.  Embassy  could  be  giving  more 
attention  to  the  democratic  forces  in 
Chile  and  provide  more  access  to  the 
Einbassy.  I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  security  to  persons  who  want 
to  visit.  Just  2  months  ago,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  a  group  of  30  women  were  ar- 
rested in  front  of  the  UJS.  Embassy  as 
they  were  trying  to  reach  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  Langhome 
Motley,  to  ask  him  to  intervene  in 
favor  of  the  persons  banished  to  Pisa- 
gua. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  quiet  diplomacy, 
along  with  numerous  yes  votes  by  the 
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United  States  on  multUatenU  loans  to 
Chile  from  1981  to  1984.  has  done 
nothing  to  bring  a  political  opening  to 
Chile.  Many  of  these  loans  were  not 
based  on  basic  human  needs  criteria. 
While  the  recent  abstention  by  the 
United  States  on  an  IDB  loan  was  a 
positive  step.  It  Is  important  for  us  to 
continue  in  this  direction. 

We  also  need  to  express  our  concern 
in  the  International  arena.  All  of  the 
Western  European  democracies  were 
among  more  than  90  countries  that 
voted  in  the  UJ*.  General  Assembly 
last  December  to  condemn  human 
rights  abuses  In  Chile.  The  United 
States  voted  against  this  resolution. 
Although  the  U.S.  representative  sub- 
mitted an  explanatory  note,  this  was 
not  enough  to  show  our  concern. 
There  will  be  a  new  vote  this  year,  and 
I  urge  a  no  vote  consistent  with  our 
record  of  condemning  human  rights 
violations  in  Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

If  we  are  not  on  the  side  of  democra- 
cy and  human  rights,  we  shadl  be  left 
with  Jxjst  the  sort  of  situation  we  were 
trying  to  avoid.  Polarization  will  lead 
to  a  showdown  in  which  it  will  be  too 
late  to  urge  the  existing  regime  to 
reform,  to  leave  open  social— political 
space  for  democratic  institutions.  The 
democratic  opposition  has  shown  the 
ability  to  reach  a  high  level  of  agree- 
ment on  three  points:  The  denuncia- 
tion of  human  rights  violations  by  the 
current  regime,  the  need  to  restore 
democratic  rights,  and  the  demand  for 
a  return  to  democratic  rule.  It  Is  not 
our  place  to  make  demands.  But  it  is 
our  obligation  to  promote  democratic 
institutions. 

Recently,  I  led  a  delegation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Hispanic  caucus  to  differ- 
ent Latin  American  countries.  We  met 
with  President  Pinochet  for  2  hours.  It 
was  a  long  meeting.  It  was  an  acrimo- 
nious meeting.  And  it  became  perfect- 
ly clear  that  at  this  time  Pinochet  is 
not  open  to  lifting  the  state  of  siege 
and  restoring  democratic  institutions. 

This  resolution  will  send  a  strong 
message  to  Pinochet  that  we  will  not 
support  the  further  delay  of  a  demo- 
cratic opening.  We  shall  not  remain 
silent  about  administrative  orders 
which  exile  persons  without  trial  for 
the  crime  of  monitoring  human  rights 
or  dissenting  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this  one 
step  toward  improving  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Chile.  Another  step 
might  be  a  high  level  meeting  with 
Pinochet  to  show  both  congressional 
and  executive  resolve  in  this  matter.  It 
is  in  our  national  Interest  to  be  on  the 
side  of  reform  and  democratic  Institu- 
tions. The  alternative  is  further  polar- 
ization, increasing  violence  and  the  de- 
struction of  Chilean  society. 


D  1770 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SoLOMOif]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  for 
the  outstanding  Job  he  does  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee. 

However,  on  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. I  do  have  some  questions  that  I 
think  need  to  be  answered.  I  did  not 
object  to  this  resolution  when  It  was 
marked  up  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, but  I  did  raise  an  Issue 
concerning  subsection  KB)  under  sec- 
tion 2.  This  subsection  reads:  "The 
United  States  should  cease  any  and  aU 
Joint  military  related  activities  (includ- 
ing Joint  military  exercises)  with  the 
Government  of  Chile." 

Could  someone  tell  us  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  United  States/Chilean 
military  activities  and  exercises? 

In  other  words: 

What  kinds  of  activities  have  we 
pursued  with  the  Chileans? 

How  large  a  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can manpower  and  equipment  do 
these  activities  require? 

Are  any  other  South  American  coun- 
tries involved  in  United  SUtes/Chile- 
an  military  activities;  and.  If  so.  how 
might  this  resolution  affect  these 
other  multilateral  exercises? 

Finally,  how  important  are  our  ac- 
tivities with  the  Chileans  to  our  own 
security?  Could  this  resolution  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  our  own  securi- 
ty? 

I  ask  these  questions  because  of  my 
concern  that  we  not  cut  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face.  I  certainly  am  in 
agreement  with  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
resolution,  but  I  also  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  own  legitimate  con- 
cerns. Last,  I  would  ask  where  are  the 
weapons  and  bombs  coming  from  that 
support  these  terrorist  attackers. 

I  would  appreciate  any  enlighten- 
ment anyone  could  provide  on  these 
points  before  I  cast  my  vote  on  this 
Issue.  

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gxjdzn- 
soir]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution,  which  is  very  moderate  in 
its  scope,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
not  continuously  end  up  In  the  diffi- 
cult kinds  of  situations  where  we  are 
forced  to  choose  between  direct  mili- 
tary action  or  with  standing  by  and 
watching  a  situation  continue  to  de- 
generate, to  fall  under  Soviet  control 
or  Soviet  domination. 

It  is  now  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  taking  its  leadership,  in 
pressing  for  democratic  reforms  in 
Chile;  It  is  now,  and  not  as  that  society 
goes  into  turmoil  and  begins  to  crum- 


ble. The  United  States  must  play  a 
leading  role  In  pressing  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  back  toward  democra- 
cy upon  those  that  are  ruling  Chile 
today. 

If  we  stay  as  inactive  as  we  have 
been,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  kinds  of  situations  that  we  face 
in  Guatemala,  In  Nicaragua,  and  the 
same  kinds  of  crisis  that  we  saw  in 
Cuba.  How  long  can  we  sit  by  the  Ba- 
tistas and  Somozas  of  this  world?  How 
many  times  must  American  policy  faU 
because  we  have  been  unable  to  take  a 
chance  for  new  opix>rtunities  and  new 
directions. 

The  United  States'  people  and  Its 
Government  must  send  a  signal  to  the 
people  of  Chile  that  encompasses  the 
values  that  we  stand  for  as  a  nation. 
The  best  of  this  country.  What  makes 
this  country  so  different  and  so  much 
better  than  other  nations  is  our  com- 
mitment to  humjtn  rights  and  the 
democratic  process:  and  we  need  to  be 
a  force  for  that  everywhere,  in  Central 
and  South  America;  not  Just  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  in  Nicaragua,  not  Just  in  the 
countries  that  the  President  chooses 
to  isolate,  but  in  every  country  in  the 
region,  this  is  a  moderate  and  meas- 
ured resolution;  it  puts  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  the  right  side  in  Chile;  it  is  a 
country  where  America  has  consider- 
able negative  baggage. 

This  is  but  one  small  positive  step, 
we  ought  to  pass  this  resolution  today 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RothI 
has  6Vi  minutes  remaining;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wnss]  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distingtiished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomaksino].  > 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
While  I  fully  concur  with  the  stated 
Intent  of  the  resolution  to  advance  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in  Chile,  I 
believe  the  approach  offered  in  this 
resolution  is  counterproductive  to  that 
effort. 

The  administration  has  been  contin- 
ually engaged  in  encouraging  the  Chil- 
ean Government  to  improve  its  huiman 
rights  record  and  move  toward  demo- 
cratic government  through  a  series  of 
diplomatic  and  political  actions.  To 
limit  the  administration's  range  of  op- 
tions for  influence,  as  this  resolution 
suggests,  only  reduces  the  chance  to 
have  any  leverage  on  the  Chile  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  administration's  objective  has 
been  to  influence  those  protransition 
forces  in  the  government  and  pronego- 
tiation  forces  in  the  opposition  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  steps  toward 
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implementing  a  fiilly  functioning  de- 
mocracy. 

Our  influence  in  Chile  is  already  se- 
verely restricted  due  to  the  limited 
economic,  military  and  political  con- 
tact we  have  been  permitted  to  have. 
Removing  almost  every  last  remaining 
opportunity  for  cooperation  and  con- 
tact only  ensures  that  our  opinion  be 
ignored. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  Influence  at 
all.  we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Chileans  they  have  something  to 
ginin  by  moderating  their  regime. 
Moreover,  U.S.  security  interests  are 
not  enhanced  by  simply  cutting  off 
Chile  from  any  cooperation  with  us. 

The  rigid  restrictions  in  this  resolu- 
tion, even  though  it  is  only  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution,  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration little  flexibility  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  the  Chilean  Government 
and  little  hope  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment would  be  Inclined  to  consider 
our  views. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  seeking 
movement  toward  democracy  in  Chile, 
we  should  not  be  making  Inflamma- 
tory gestures  that  make  us  feel  better 
but  do  not  accomplish  our  objectives.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  reso- 
lution so  that  it  might  be  considered 
under  a  procedure  that  allows  for 
amendments.  It  could  be  amended 
easily  to  make  it  acceptable  and  prac- 
tical. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  have  nb 
additional  requests  for  time  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  IV^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DORHAM]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Jean  Kirkpatrick  has 
spoken  out  forcefully  at  the  U.N.  for 
democracy  on  every  given  opportimlty, 
but  she  Is  also  one  who  has  trusted  our 
embassies  around  the  world. 

Here  we  are  again,  rejecting  the 
advice  of  these  great  public  servants  of 
ours  at  our  Embassy  down  in  Chile 
that  say  this  amendment  would  be 
counterproductive. 

Here  is  what  Jean  Kirkpatrick 
stated  last  December  while  addressing 
the  UJ5.  General  Assembly  concerning 
a  himian  rights  resolution  condemning 
Chile;  and  these  are  her  very  words: 

The  resolution  focuses  on  three  coiintrles: 
Chile,  El  Salvador,  and  OuatemaU.  Why 
these  three  countries?  Why  they  alone?  By 
almost  any  objective  standard.  Cuba  is  a  far 
more  repressive  country  than  ChUe;  It  holds 
many  times  more  prisoners  of  conscience; 
Chile's  newspapers  are  far  more  Independ- 
ent than  the  sUte-run  press  In  Cuba,  and 
they  feature  regularly  criticism  of  govern- 
ment (mllcies. 

Why  then  this  totally  condemnatory,  pu- 
nitive, unremittingly  hostile  attitude  on 
Chile,  which  is  Involved  In  a  serious,  and  we 
believe,  hopeful  process  of  liberalization 
moving  toward  democratization. 

I  repeat,  why  do  not  we  listen  to  the 
professionals  we  have  in  the  field  and 


keep  the  process  moving  toward  de- 
mocracy, not  setting  it  backward  by  an 
egregious  kick  in  the  face  to  a  govern- 
ment that  is  in  far  better  condition  as 
far  as  democracy  in  concerned  than 
Cuba. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  sield  myself  2  minute 
at  this  point  to  engage  in  a  dialog,  if 
you  will,  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Laoomab- 
smo]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  heard  him  correct- 
ly, the  gentleman  from  California  sug- 
gested that  he  would  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss further  modest  amendments  to 
this  measure  and  have  it  brought  up 
on  the  regular  order  calendar  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  achieve  possible  reso- 
lution of  the  matter  to  our  mutual  sat- 
isfaction. 

Now  I  know  that  the  gentleman, 
when  the  matter  was  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee,  indicated 
that  by  and  large  he  found  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  a  constructive  one. 

I  would  have  no  problem  with  agree- 
ing with  him  if  it  is  indeed  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  this  over  onto  the  regular 
order  calendar  to  allow  us  time  to 
work  it  out,  to  seek  to  accomplish  a 
mutual  resolution  of  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  am  not  the 
one  handling  this.  Mr.  Roth  is. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Right.  WeU,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if  in 
fact  he  supports  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  his  request. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  say  no.  We  have 
gone  this  far  with  this  resolution  and 
have  considered  it  in  three  subcommit- 
tees and  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. So,  let  us  see  this  legislation 
through  to  the  end.  When  we  start 
something,  let's  finish  it,  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  WeU,  in  any 
event,  if  the  gentleman  wants  me  to 
yield  to  him,  in  any  event  should  it  not 
succeed,  that  woiQd  be  the  status 
anyway. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  P'ftitiTig  a  genuine  offer  at 
this  point  to  try  to  resolve  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Indeed  an  ex- 
tremely modest  and,  we  believe,  con- 
structive resolution  which  cleared  four 
subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee itself.  It  has  the  support  at  this 
point  of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Baiutbs];  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatrow];  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade,  the  gentleman  from 


Washington  [Mr.  Bomcn];  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control.  International  Security  and 
Science;  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  it  has 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Zschau]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BnxD- 
Tn],  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LsACH],  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
modest,  constructive  approach  which 
seeks  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
since  the  state  of  seige  was  imposed  by 
General  Pinochet  in  November  1984, 
there  have  been  8,000  people  who  have 
been  detained,  over  600  people  have 
been  internally  exiled,  the  right  of  as- 
sembly has  been  restricted,  and  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  have  the 
guarantee  of  elections  in  1989  put  into 
place. 

Now,  it  Just  seems  to  me  that  going 
on  record  to  continue  a  policy  in  exist- 
ence right  now  not  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  that  Government  is 
something  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense.  We  are  not  asking  in  this 
resolution  to  cut  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Chile.  We  are  not  asking  to 
cut  off  trade  relations  with  Chile.  We 
are  not  asking  to  support  counterrevo- 
lutionary forces  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile.  We  are  saying  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  distancing  by  the 
UJS.  Government  in  direct  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  that  Gov- 
ernment so  long  as  it  maintains  the 
most  oppressive  and  repressive  policies 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  then  all  of  our 
talk  about  concern  for  himian  rights 
anj^lace  on  the  globe  has  a  hollow 
partisan  ring  which  demeans  the  genu- 
ine efforts  for  human  rights  that  are 
undertaken  in  this  body  and  our 
Nation  from  time  to  time. 

There  has  been  reference  to  the  rec- 
ommendation in  this  resolution— that 
is  all  it  Is,  It  Is  a  sense  of  Congress  res- 
olution—not to  engage  in  Joint  mili- 
tary exercises. 

The  Pentagon  has  said  that  it  is  get- 
ting harder  and  harder  to  find  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  to 
engage  in  those  Joint  naval  exercises 
with  Chile  and  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  those  other  governments'  at- 
titudes toward  the  reprehensible 
nature  of  the  Pinochet  government. 

For  the  sake  of  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  well  as 
for  the  well  being  of  the  people  who 
are  living  under  the  tyrant's  heel.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]  has  3  additional  minutes  re- 
maining. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  in  favor  of 
democracy  in  Chile  and  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  assist  in  the 
effort  to  promote  democracy  in  Chile. 
We  are  also  people  who  can  still  see 
and  look  at  the  facts.  Just  what  are 
the  facts  in  ChUe? 

In  1984  there  were  735  terrorist 
bombings  in  Chile— principally  in  San- 
tiago. Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
Santiago  is  a  city  the  size  of  Washing- 
ton. DC.  We  had  one  terrorist  bomb- 
ing in  DC  last  year  and  today  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  walk  from  our  offices  to  the 
Capitol  because  there  are  so  many  po- 
licemen, so  many  guards,  and  check- 
points. We  had  one  bombing.  In  Chile, 
they  had  735— that's  two  every  day. 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  terrorism? 
The  Manuel  Rodriguez  Patriotic 
Front,  a  guerrilla  organization  created 
by  the  Chilean  Conomunist  Party,  has 
taken  responsibility  for  these  735  ter- 
rorist bombings. 

Chile's  Communist  Party  has  said 
that  they  are  for  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  and  murders 
that  have  been  perpetrated  by  these 
735  terrorists  bombings  and  for  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  human  rights 
violations  in  1984. 

So  I  think  that  we  in  this  Congress, 
in  considering  this  resolution,  are 
going  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  we  see  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  other  Members  who 
have  spoken  for  or  against,  and  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wnss]  said  that 
he  detected  a  partisan  ring  In  this 
debate.  I  would  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  and  myself 
are  Democrats.  This  is  a  bipartisan  op- 
position, as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  this  aisle  for  their 
courage  and  their  eloquent  state- 
ments. It  is  always  refreshing  to  hear 
eloquence  on  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  gives  me  renewed  faith  in  our 
democracy  and  our  Government. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago  on  the  afternoon  of  April  9, 
1985,  a  19-year-old  mathematics  stu- 
dent was  passing  out  anti-Pinochet  lit- 
erature in  downtown  Santiago.  Chile. 
When  police  approached,  the  student 
turned  and  ran.  The  police  then  shot 
him  in  the  back.  Oscar  Puentes  Her- 
nandez died  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before 
us  today  states  that  Congress  supports 
the  return  to  democracy  In  Chile  and 
calls  upon  the  Chilean  Government  to 
negotiate  with  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion for  a  return  to  democratic  rule. 
The  resolution  supports  the  position 
already  taken  by  our  Government  in 
denying  military  and  economic  ass^t- 


ance  to  Chile  and  abstaining  in  sup- 
port of  international  loans. 

In  my  opinion  this  resolution  quite 
properly  distances  us  from  a  military 
Junta  that  would  shoot  down  a  19- 
year-old  student  pamphleting  against 
his  government.  But  it  puts  us  very 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Chilean 
people.  And  it  Is  the  Chilean  people 
who  will  determine  the  future  of  their 
country  not  the  generals  who  have  so 
ruthlessly  controlled  Chile  since  the 
coup  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  me  in 
urging  a  restoration  of  democracy  in 
the  Republic  of  Chile.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  urge  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Chile,  I  have  cosponsored 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52.  Now 
I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  Its  passage. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
an  incredible  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy throughout  Latin  America.  In 
place  of  military  Juntas,  civilian  gov- 
ernments are  now  being  nurtured  in 
Argentina,  Bolivia.  El  Salvador.  Ecua- 
dor, Honduras.  Uraguay,  and  Brazil. 
But  in  Chile,  the  opposite  is  happen- 
ing. Even  though  the  ChUean  people 
want  a  democratic  government  re- 
stored. General  Pinochet  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  declare  that  they  are 
not  ready  for  it.  The  general  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  neither  the 
Chilean  people  nor  the  world  are 
buying  this.  The  reality  that  exists  in 
Chile  is  that  a  military  dictator  Is  re- 
fusing to  yield  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  those  with  whom  it  rightfully 
belongs— the  people. 

The  time  Is  now  for  a  reassessment 
of  the  Pinochet  government  and  of 
our  relationship  with  it.  The  Pinochet 
regime  is  one  that  rules  by  state-by- 
seige.  It  is  a  government  by  systematic 
torture,  political  imprisonments  and 
killings,  and  censorship.  It  is,  in  es- 
sence, the  unchecked  deterioration  of 
human  rights,  the  snuffing  out  of  the 
candles  of  progress  that  still  flicker  In 
Chile's  darkness. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  52  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  deny  mili- 
tary assistance  to,  and  cease  Joint  mili- 
tary maneuvers  with,  the  Pinochet 
regime.  Additionally,  it  urges  that  the 
United  States  oppose  loans  to  this 
regime  from  international  financial  in- 
stitutions—unless, of  course,  the  loan 
is  for  the  legitimate  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  Chilean  people.  These 
measures  should  continue  until  the 
Pinochet  regime  moves  toward  the  re- 
establishment  of  democracy  in  Chile, 
as  the  general  originally  promised 
when  he  assumed  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  drastic 
measure,  but  it  Is  a  necessary  one. 
What  we  are  doing  Is  demanding  the 


restoration  of  simple  human  Justice  to 
a  people  that  are  crying  out  for  It.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  sup- 
porting House  Concurrent  Resolution 
52.* 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wnss]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, (H.  Con.  Res.  52)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52  on 
which  action  has  been  deferred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIGHTS  OP  GRANDPARENTS  TO 
PETITION  STATE  COURTS  FOR 
PRIVILEGES  TO  VISIT  GRAND- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 

suspend  the  niles  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
67)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  uniform  State  act  should 
be  developed  and  adopted  which  pro- 
vides grandparents  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren 
following  the  dissolution- because  of 
divorce,  separation,  or  death— of  the 
marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Coif.  Res.  67 

Whereas  approximately  7S  per  centum  of 
all  older  Americans  are  grandparents; 

Whereas  grandparents  play  a  vital  role  in 
millions  of  American  families: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  million  chil- 
dren a  year  experience  the  divorce  of  their 
parents; 

Whereas  the  laws  of  forty-nine  States  (1) 
provide  grandparents  with  certain  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  after  the  dissolution 
(because  of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents, and  (2)  allow  such  courts  to  grant  such 
visitation  privileges  if  such  courts  consider 
it  in  the  best  Interests  of  such  grandchil- 
dren; 

Whereas  such  procedural  rights  to  peti- 
tion State  often  do  not  provide  grandpar- 
ents with  adequate  opportunities  to  be  fully 


beard  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  such 
visitation  privileges; 

Whereas  the  factors  considered  by  State 
courts  in  determining  whether  the  granting 
of  such  visitation  privileges  is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  children  Involved  varies 
widely  among  such  States; 

Whereas  the  ability  of  grandparents  who 
have  meaningful  relationships  with  their 
grandchildren  before  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents to  help  satisfy  such  grandchildren's 
needs  for  continuity  of  care  and  familial  ties 
after  such  dissolution  is  often  not  fully 
taken  into  account  In  determining  the  best 
Interests  of  such  grandchildren; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  laws  of  States  with  respect  to  such  vlsl- 
Ution  privileges  adversely  affects  the  ability 
of  grandparents  to  enforce  and  exercise 
such  visitation  privileges  once  granted  by  a 
court  because  of  the  interstate  movement  of 
the  parties  Involved;  and 

Whereas  national  grandparents'  rights  or- 
ganizations have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  focusing  national.  State,  and 
local  attention  on  the  Issue  of  grandparents' 
vlsiUtlon  rights:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Hepreaentativet 
(the  Senate  coTicurring.  That  (a)  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  States 
should  develop  and  adopt  a  model  act 
which— 

(1)  provides  grandparents  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  SUte  courts  for,  and  to  be 
fully  heard  in  such  courts  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of,  privileges  to  visit  such 
grandparenU'  grandchildren  after  the  disso- 
lution (bacause  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents; 

(2)  ensures  that  such  rights  extend  to 
cases  In  which,  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parents  remarry  and  stepparents  adopt  such 
grandchildren;  and 

(3)  establishes  procedures  for  the  inter- 
state recognition  and  enforcement  of  State 
court  orders  granting  such  visitation  privi- 
leges. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  (Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  should  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  In  developing,  publishing,  and 
disseminating  guidelines  which- 

(1)  may  be  used  In  determining  the  "best 
interest  of  the  child"  In  cases  In  which  the 
grandparents  of  such  child  seek  privileges  to 
visit  such  child  after  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  child's  parents,  includ- 
ing cases  In  which  such  privileges  are 
sought  In  situations  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2);  and 

(2)  take  into  account  the  ability  of  grand- 
parents to  help  satisfy  such  child's  need  for 
continuity  of  care  after  such  dissolution. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiAGGi]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bahtlett]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  its  author,  as  well  as  a  proud 
grandparent,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 


rent Resolution  67  for  consideration 
today.  The  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

A  uniform  State  act  should  be  developed 
and  adopted  which  provides  grandparents 
with  adequate  righU  to  petition  SUte 
courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their  grandchil- 
dren following  the  dissolution  (because  of 
death,  separation  or  divorce  of  the  marriage 
of  such  grandchildren's  parents. 

First,  let  me  commend  both  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Hawkins,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeitoros] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartixtt]  not  only  for  their  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  resolution, 
but  also  for  affording  me  the  unique 
honor  of  managing  Its  consideration 
on  the  floor  today. 

It  was  less  than  2  months  ago— Feb- 
ruary 26,  1985.  to  be  precise— when  I 
introduced  the  measure.  It  comes 
before  us  today  after  unanimous  ap- 
proval at  both  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  levels.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  26  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  cosponsored  the  resolution. 

Our  approval  of  this  resolution  will 
be  both  a  renewal  and  a  reaffirmation 
of  a  commitment  to  address  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  in  modem 
family  law— preserving  the  important 
relationship  between  grandparents 
and  grandchildren. 

It  was  almost  2  years  ago  to  this  very 
date— April  19,  1983  to  be  exact— when 
the  House  passed  a  very  similar  resolu- 
tion to  the  one  before  us  today.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  legislation  was  not 
aci^d  on  in  final  fashion  by  the  other 
body  before  the  98th  Congress  ad- 
journed, so  we  must  begin  again  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

The  Issue  before  us  today  Is  what 
rights  or  privileges  do  grandparents 
have  to  maintain  visitation  with  their 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  between  the  par- 
ents of  said  grandchildren. 

We  know  and  are  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  49  States  do  have  laws  which 
afford  grandparents  the  ability  to  peti- 
tion a  court  when  seeking  visitation 
with  their  grandchUdren.  This.  I 
might  note,  represents  almost  a  20- 
percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
States  with  such  laws  since  the  time  I 
first  began  working  on  this  Issue  in 
late  1982. 

Yet,  despite  this  Impressive  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  States  to  grand- 
parents and  their  visitation  privileges, 
there  remains  a  fundamental  problem. 
There  Is  an  overall  lack  of  uniformity 
among  the  State  laws  In  a  variety  of 
key  areas. 

These  Include  who  may  petition  the 
court.  Some  say  it  can  only  be  the  par- 
ents of  the  noncustodial  parent  while 
others  refer  generally  to  grandparents. 
Other  issues  Include  different  circum- 
stances under  which  grandparents  can 


petition  a  court.  Still  other  variationfl 
exist  as  to  what  warrants  the  awarding 
of  vIsIUtlon.  Finally,  the  most  glaring 
of  problems  is  the  lack  of  Interstate 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  visita- 
tion orders,  once  awarded. 

Let  me  Illustrate  in  real  terms  how 
tragic  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
Issue  can  be.  In  December  1982,  In  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mitte  on  Human  Services.  I  chaired  a 
hearing  on  grandparent  visitation. 
One  couple  who  testified  were  Harvey 
and  Marsha  Kudler  of  Queens,  NY. 
They  related  a  veritable  horror  story 
of  how  they  spent  $60,000  In  legal  fees 
to  gain  visitation  with  their  two  grand- 
children who  were  living  in  New  York. 
They  were  finally  awarded  visitation. 
Yet.  almost  on  the  very  day  it  was 
awarded,  the  grandchildren  where 
moved  to  Colorado  by  their  father 
where  the  New  York  order  was  not 
valid. 

The  point  I  am  making  and  the 
point  of  the  resolution  is  while  there 
are  State  laws  protecting  grandpar- 
ents, there  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
uniformity  between  these  laws.  The 
idea  of  having  visitation  privileges 
threatened  Is  traimiatlc  enough  for 
grandparents  without  enduring  the 
additional  difficulty  of  navigating,  a 
complex  legal  system  to  preserve  these 
privileges. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  build  on  the 
common  points  of  the  various  State 
laws  and  to  urge  that  aU  States  devel- 
op and  adopt  a  uniform  law  for  grand- 
parents. 

Specifically,  let  me  quote  directly 
from  the  resolution: 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  States  should  develop  and  adopt  a 
model  Act  which— 

(1)  Provides  grandparenU  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  SUte  courts  for,  and  be 
fully  heard  In  such  courts  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of,  privileges  to  visit  such 
grandchildren  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  parents. 

(2)  Ensures  that  such  rights  extend  to 
cases  in  which  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parents  remarry  and  step-parents  adopt 
such  grandchildren,  and 

(3)  EsUbUshes  procedures  for  the  Inter- 
sUte  recognition  and  enforcement  of  SUte 
court  orders  granting  such  visitation. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  one  of  the 
key  elements  of  most  State  laws— and 
one  this  resolution  respects  and  sup- 
ports—Is  the  principle  that  grandpar- 
ent visitation  should  be  granted  by 
States  only  when  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  child.  All  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  wants  to  ensure  is  that 
proper  recognition  is  given  to  the  im- 
portant relationship  which  can  and 
does  exist  between  a  grandparent  and 
a  grandchild,  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
grandparents  to  help  satisfy  the 
child's  need  for  continuity  of  care 
after  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage. 

This  resolution  also  recognizes  two 
other  basic  principles.  The  first  is  that 
we  are  not  blindly  advocating  that  all 
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grandparents  be  given  visitation.  We 
recognize  there  are  cases  where  it  is 
not  apropriate  and  that  is  why  we  sup- 
port the  "best  interest  of  the  child" 
standard. 

The  second  basic  principle  recog- 
nized is  that  we  are  not  mandating 
grandparent  visitation  as  a  right.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  legal  analysis  on  my 
resolution  prepared  by  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

Congress  has  no  general  authority  to  leg- 
islate on  family  law  questions.  However, 
there  are  some  Indirect  approaches  which 
might  be  utilized  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  There  have  t>een  occasional  "sense  of 
the  Congress"  resolutions  Intnxiuced  on  do- 
mestic relations  topics.  These  have  no  legal- 
ly binding  force  or  effect  but  are  introduced 
in  the  hope  that  If  Congress  goes  on  record 
as  favorUig  a  certain  policy,  the  individual 
States  wlU  be  encouraged  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion advancing  that  policy. 

Such  is  the  content  and  intent  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  67. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  50 
States  to  develop  and  adopt  a  Uniform 
Grandparent  Visitation  Act.  However, 
it  also  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  through 
both  the  National  Center  for  ChUd 
Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  A^ing  to  provide  "technical 
assistance  to  States  in  developing,  pub- 
lishing and  disseminating  guidelines" 
which  can  be  used  to  help  determine 
features  of  the  model  State  law. 

My  colleagues  should  realize  how 
this  issue  evolved  and  reached  the 
point  it  has  today.  The  issue  literally 
began  with  the  receipt  of  one  letter— 
from  grandparents  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  who  related  their  problem  in 
gaining  visitation.  My  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Services  began  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  realized  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  national  problem.  A  hearing 
was  called  at  which  time  powerful  and 
poignant  testimony  was  received  from 
grandparents  about  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering they  endured  with  the  loss  of 
visitation,  or  the  problems  of  battling 
a  legal  system  to  obtain  it. 

This  hearing  produced  a  resolution 
introduced  in  Pebriiary  of  1983  and 
which  passed  the  House,  as  men- 
tioned, in  April  1983.  Today  is  an  ex- 
tension of  that  same  commitment  and 
the  cause  remains  a  Just  and  humane 
one. 

Let  me  observe  for  the  record  the  in- 
valuable contributions  which  have 
been  made  throughout  this  effort  by  a 
small  but  dedicated  group  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations.  First  and  fore- 
most, recognition  should  go  to  Lee  and 
Lucille  Sumpter.  a  wonderful  and  dedi- 
cated couple  from  Haslett,  MI,  and 
founders  of  Grandparents,  Childrens 
Rights.  Inc.  Oerrie  Highto,  a  pioneer 
in  this  movement  from  Baltimore  MO, 
who  led  the  fight  on  behalf  of  State 
legislation  for  grandparents,  has  also 
played  a  pivotal  role,  as  has  Dr. 
Arthur  Komhaber  of  the  Foundation 


for  Grandparentlng  and  author  of 
"Grandparents-Grandchildren:  the 
Vital  Connection." 

The  issue  before  us,  in  fact,  an  inter- 
generational  concern.  To  the  extent 
that  grandparent  visitation  should  be 
awarded  when  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child— this  becomes  a  children's 
rights  issue.  But,  this  is  also  an  elderly 
rights,  since  75  percent  of  all  persons 
over  age  65  are  grandparents.  Simply 
put,  the  unique  and  important  rela- 
tionship between  grandparents  and 
grandchildren— no  matter  what  per- 
spective you  choose  to  view  it— is  a  re- 
lationship worth  preserving  for  the 
benefit  of  both  generations. 

I  contend  that  the  unwarranted 
denial  of  visitation  between  grand-par- 
ents and  grandchildren  represents  in- 
tergenerational  abuse.  It  is  a  form  of 
abuse  that  government  and  the  legal 
community  must  work  in  a  partner- 
ship to  combat.  I  offer  this  resolution 
as  one  dimension  of  this  partnership. 

One  of  the  many  triumphs  of  grow- 
ing old  in  America  is  becoming  a 
grandparent.  It  has  been  said  that 
when  a  child  is  bom,  a  grandparent  is 
created.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  we 
live  in  a  society  where  grandparents 
can  also  become  victims  of  divorce, 
and  their  ability  to  visit  their  grand- 
children becomes  a  casualty.  Hopeful- 
ly, by  passing  this  resolution  we  can 
show  a  sympathetic  government  re- 
sponse which  is  both  positive  and  lim- 
ited. 

I  hope  for  two  results  from  our  ac- 
tions, today.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
adoption  by  all  50  States  of  a  Uniform 
Grandparent  Visitation  Act.  The 
second  will  be  a  greater  national  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  for  grandpar- 
ents in  our  society  and  the  pivotal  role 
they  play  in  the  lives  of  their  grand- 
children and  in  society  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  important  res- 
olution. 

D  1730 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McGrath}. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiAGci],  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution,  and  stand  in  support 
of  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
67. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Conciuxent  Resolution  No.  67 
which  was  introduced  on  February  26 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  [Mr.  Biaoci].  I  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  a  great  deal 
on  a  large  number  of  subjects,  and  I 


have  to  tell  the  House  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  this  gentle- 
man in  working  on  this  subject,  as  he 
had  worked  on  this  subject  both  this 
session  and  in  previous  sessions,  and 
on  other  subjects,  and  I  have  a  high 
regard  and  respect  for  the  gentleman. 
He  and  I  have  taken  opposite  sides  and 
the  same  side  on  a  niunber  of  issues, 
but  I  always  find  him  to  be  knowledge- 
able on  the  Issues  in  attempting  to 
secure  what  is  best  public  policy  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  beginning.  I  would 
make  several  points  to  the  House: 
First,  that  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 67,  the  grandparents  visitation 
rights,  would  be  passed  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government;  second,  nor 
is  there  a  mandate  involved  to  any 
State  that  is  in  any  way  binding. 

What  this  resolution  does  is  not  to 
require  that  any  State  adopt  any  type 
of  State  law  or  code,  but  would  urge 
the  availability  of  a  model  code  so  that 
those  49  States  who  have  adopted 
some  sort  of  visitation  rights  for 
grandparents,  and  the  one  State  that 
has  not.  would  have  the  ability  to 
adopt  a  uniform  code  if  they  choose. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note  for 
my  colleagues  that  a  similar  resolution 
was  adopted  on  a  voice  vote  of  the 
98th  Congress  and  there  was  no  re- 
quest when  it  was  adopted  in  April  19. 
1983.  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  under 
consideration  expresses  the  sense  of 
this  Congress  that  a  imlf  orm  State  law 
should  be  developed  and  adopted 
which  provides  grandparents  with  ade- 
quate rights  to  petition  State  coiu-ts 
for  privileges  to  visit  their  grandchil- 
dren following  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents as  the  result  of  divorce,  separa- 
tion, or  death. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67 
specifies  that  any  such  uniform  State 
law  should  insure  that  such  visitation 
rights  extend  to  cases  in  which,  after 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  due  to  di- 
vorce, separation,  or  death,  such  par- 
ents remarry  and  step-parents  adopt 
the  grandchildren  in  question.  In  addi- 
tion, any  uniform  State  act  or  law 
should  establish  procedures  for  the 
interstate  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  court  orders  granting 
such  visitation  rights  to  grandparents. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67  fur- 
ther expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging 
should  provide  technical  assistance  to 
States  in  developing  and  disseminating 
guidelines  appropriate  in  determining 
what  constitutes  the  best  interest  of 
the  child  in  cases  in  which  the  child's 
grandparents  seek  visitation  privileges 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
of  the  child's  parents. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  this:  To  place  this  Congress 
on  record  In  support  of  the  States  de- 
veloping and  adopting  uniform  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  grandparents 
with  adequate  and  equal  rights  to  peti- 
tion the  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents.  Presently,  there  are  49 
State  statutes  on  the  boolcs  that  ad- 
dress the  question  of  grandparents' 
visitation  privileges  in  very,  very  dif- 
ferent ways  across  this  Nation.  Since 
these  State  statutes  are  lacldng  in  uni- 
formity, equal  protection  is  thus 
denied  the  grandparents  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  grandchildren  in  similar 
circumstances  from  one  State  to  the 
next. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67 
does  not  change  any  Federal  law.  It  re- 
quires no  additional  outlays  of  Federal 
funds. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolution,  by 
way  of  encouraging  the  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  address  this  im- 
portant domestic  relations  issue  at  the 
earliest  time  possible.  I  again  remind 
my  colleagues  that  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 
was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  of'  the 
House  during  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  under 
consideration  expresses  the  sense  of 
this  Congress  which  provides  grand- 
parents with  adequate  rights  to  peti- 
tion State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  following  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's  parents  as  the  result 
of  divorce,  separation,  or  death. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67 
specifies  that  any  such  uniform  State 
law  should  ensure  that  such  visitation 
rights  extend  to  cases  in  which,  after 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  due  to  di- 
vorce, separation,  or  death,  such  par- 
ents remarry  and  Stepparents  adopt 
the  grandchildren  in  question.  In  addi- 
tion, any  uniform  State  act  or  law 
should  establish  procedures  for  the 
interstate  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  court  orders  granting 
such  visitation  rights  to  grandparents. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  67  fur- 
ther expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
should  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  States  in  developing  and  dissemi- 
nating guidelines  appropriate  in  deter- 
mining what  constitutes  "the  best  in- 
terest of  the  child"  in  cases  in  which 
the  child's  grandparents  seek  visita- 
tion privileges  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  of  the  child's  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  this:  To  place  this  Con«ress 
on  record  in  support  of  the  States  de- 
veloping and  adopting  uniform  legisla- 
tion  that   will   provide   grandparents 


with  adequate  and  equal  rights  to  peti- 
tion State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  following  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents. 

I»resently,  there  are  49  State  stat- 
utes on  the  books  that  address  the 
question  of  grandparents'  visitation 
privileges  in  very  different  ways.  Since 
these  State  statutes  are  lacking  in  imi- 
formity,  equal  protection  is  denied  to 
grandparents  in  similar  circumstances. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67 
does  not  change  any  Federal  law;  it  re- 
quires no  additional  outlays  of  Federal 
funds. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolution  by 
way  of  encouraging  the  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  address  this  im- 
portant domestic  relations  issue  at  the 
earliest  time  possible.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. House  Conctirrent  Resolution  45, 
was  adopted  by  voice  vote  by  the 
House  during  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
m  jch  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiAGGi]  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lawtos],  one  of  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  deal  with  the 
suttstance  of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
pay  public  tribute  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiAGGi]  who  is  recognized  as  the  na- 
tional leader  in  the  realm  of  grandpar- 
ents' rights,  and  rightly  so.  He  has  led 
the  way  for  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  in 
providing  rights  for  the  last  disenfran- 
chised segment  of  American  society, 
grandparents. 

The  issue  we  are  dealing  with  is  an 
issue  of  monumental  importance. 
Grandparents  In  many  Instances  are 
the  only  stable  unit  in  the  American 
family.  There  are  some  12  million  chil- 
dren in  this  country  not  living  with 
both  parents,  this  meaning,  conserv- 
atively speaking,  that  perhaps  24  mil- 
lion or  even  as  many  as  36  million 
grandparents  may  be  denied  the  right 
to  visit  their  own  granchlldren. 

D  1740 

Grandchildren  are  really  the  focus 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  their  welfare,  it 
is  their  ability  to  connect  to  their  past, 
it  is  their  abUIty  to  connect  with  their 
cultural  roots  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Grandparents  are  a  national  treas- 
ure. They  are  the  linkage  with  the 
grandchild's  past,  and  the  more  that 
linkage  is  cut  off,  the  more  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  rootlessness  of  our  society. 
In    countless    numbers    of    instances 


grandparents  have  grandchildren  with 
whom  they  had  regular  loving  contact, 
and  as  a  result  of  unfortunate  family 
developments,  this  contact  is  suddenly 
cutoff,  and  while  this  cutoff  repre- 
sents enormous  pain  for  the  grandpar- 
ents. It  is  far  more  painful  for  the 
grandchild  because  the  grandchild 
does  not  understand  why  his  or  her 
loving  grandfather  or  loving  grand- 
mother has  suddenly  disappeared 
from  his  or  her  little  life,  from  his  or 
her  little  universe. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  milestone 
toward  rebuilding  the  American 
family.  It  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  countless  grandparents  and  grand- 
children to  maintain  contact,  to  have  a 
mutually  loving  relationship,  and  to  be 
part  of  a  family  which  reaches  across 
generations. 

There  will  be  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion costing  a  great  deal  of  money  that 
we  will  pass  In  this  Congress.  I  believe 
no  legislation  will  be  more  valuable  in 
the  fundamental  sense  than  the  legis- 
lation providing  grandparents  and 
grandchildren  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
principal  author  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    [Mr. 

lllACK]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  compliment 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
work  they  are  doing  on  legislation  for 
grandparents.  Speaking  as  probably 
one  of  the  youngest  grandparents  in 
the  Congress,  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  efforts  and  compliment 
them.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Bdr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
has  9^  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BiACGi]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molimari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
let  me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BiaggiI  for  the  won- 
derful work  he  has  done  and  the 
intent  of  his  resolution.  I.  however,  do 
have  some  questions  about  it.  I  am  not 
saying  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution, 
but  I  do  have  some  questions  about 
the  implementation  of  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  or  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  they  could  clear  up  some  of 
these  questions  for  me. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  this  resolu- 
tion, if  the  model  act  proposed  were 
adopted,  we  would  be  giving  grandpar- 
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ents  or  the  States  would  be  givins 
grandparents  rights  that  they  do  not 
have  as  long  as  both  parents  are  alive 
and  not  divorced;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  No.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  grandparents  do  have 
some  rights  now.  They  can  petition 
the  courts  now,  but  If  they  do  get  an 
award  from  a  New  York  court,  as  a 
matter  of  illustration,  that  order 
would  not  be  respected  in  another 
State's  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
a  little  confiised.  then,  because  I  am 
looking  at  page  3  of  the  resolution, 
and  it  starts  off  with  the  first  "where- 
as" clause  and  talks  about  providing 
grandparents  with  rights  for  privileges 
to  visit  their  grandchildren  after  the 
dissolution,  as  they  describe  it.  "be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death." 
I  got  the  impression  from  reading  that 
that  what  we  are  intending  to  do  here 
is  limit  the  relief  of  grandparents  to 
these  contingencies.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  questions  I  have. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  No.  to  begin  with,  they 
do  have  the  right  to  petition.  They  do 
have  a  right  to  petition  the  courts. 
The  courts  In  different  Jurisdictions 
will  grant  different  privileges.  What 
we  would  like  to  do  is  mtike  them  uni- 
form. 

Second,  there  Is  a  question  of  disso- 
lution oif  marriages,  and  we  know 
today  that  there  is  about  a  50-percent 
dissolution.  We  have  over  a  million 
children  who  are  thusly  affected, 
whether  they  remain  in  the  same  Ju- 
risdiction or  whether  they  move  out  of 
the  SUte. 

Or.  No.  3.  If  there  is  a  death.  If  there 
is  a  death,  clearly  with  the  remarriage, 
we  find  the  siirvivlng  spouse  would 
like  to  forget  all  about  the  past,  and  if 
they  move  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  or 
stay  in  the  Jxuisdlction  and  the  new 
spouse  Just  refuses  to  get  involved 
with  the  grandparent,  they  would  like 
to  cut  off  all  connection  with  the  past. 
However,  where  there  is  no  dispute,  we 
do  not  have  a  problem. 

D  1750 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
other question. 

I  get  the  distinct  Impression  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  model  act.  a  uni- 
form act,  where  we  are  asking  all  the 
States  to  enact,  which  would  take 
place  upon  these  events  talked  about 
in  the  first  paragraph.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  determine,  are  we  going 
further  than  that?  In  other  words,  is  it 


the  intent  of  this  resolution  that  irre- 
spective of  a  divorce  or  separation  or 
death  of  the  parents,  that  a  uniform 
act  be  adopted  so  that  even  in  those 
cases  where  the  parents  are  alive  and 
living  together,  the  grandparents 
would  be  granted  the  right  to  go  to 
court  and  seek  custody. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Oh.  no.  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  answered  to 
the  contrary  before.  So  It  is  limited 
then  to  these  contingencies? 

Idr.  BIAOOI.  That  is  where  the 
problem  is. 

Let  me  talk  about  this.  The  resolu- 
tion. No.  1,  is  nonblndlng.  We  do  not 
have  anything  binding  In  existence. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  We  have  the  SUte  of 
Nebraska  which  has  not  adopted  any 
legislation  whatsoever.  We  are  hopeful 
that  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  and  the  propos- 
al that  we  have  and  the  statements 
that  we  have  offered,  that  they  wUl 
undertake  to  enact  a  model  act. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  understand.  Be- 
cause I  am  running  short  of  time.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  one  last  ques- 
tion. 

What  is  the  implementation  of  this 
act?  The  gentleman  says  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  States 
should  develop  and  adopt  a  model  act. 
How  do  we  Intend  to  get  the  States  to 
come  together  so  as  to  move  ahead? 
What  device  are  we  using? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  WeU.  clearly,  each 
State  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
responding  If  they  are  in  good  faith.  I 
would  have  to  assume  they  are  In  good 
faith  and  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Forty-nine  of  them  have  leg- 
islation. 

By  the  way.  when  we  started  this 
whole  understanding,  only  34  did.  so 
ofttimes  we  do  by  Indirection  what  we 
do  not  do  by  direction;  so  we  are  now 
up  to  49.  with  Nebraska  the  sole  State 
that  has  not  enacted  legislation. 

Now.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  aware  of 
what  we  have  done.  They  have  their 
State  representatives  here.  The  mes- 
sage will  be  clear  by  the  act  of  the 
Congress.  We  know  that  the  State  leg- 
islators In  all  these  States  are  alert 
and  observant  and  know  the  problem 
and  would  like  to  respond  to  It  In  a 
constructive  and  meaningful  way. 

In  the  end  it  will  be  the  determina- 
tion of  the  States  through  the  State 
legislature  and  hopefully  they  will  be 
able  to  respond  and  they  will  respond 
to  a  uniform  act. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  do  have  some  problems  with  the 
resolution.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 
but  I  do  not  have  the  time  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mon- 


tana [Mr.  WnxiAMS],  who  so  gradoiu- 
ly  permitted  me  to  manage  this  bill 
today  and  also  who  was  responsible  for 
the  expeditious  treatment  and  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  for  his  clear,  pa- 
tient and  aggressive  leadership  In  pur- 
suing this  legislation  during  these  past 
several  Congresses. 

I  believe  the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaooi]  is  close 
to  fruition  now  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  this  resolution  passes  both 
bodies. 

It  is  a  very  meaningful  and  signifi- 
cant attempt  to  clarify  visitation 
rights  and  to  resolve,  if  the  States  can 
see  the  way,  resolve  the  interjurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  the  States. 

I  really  believe,  as  do  the  members 
of  my  subcommittee  and  our  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  that 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BiagciI  represents  a 
timely  and  meaningful  response  to  the 
problems  incumbent  In  today's  soci- 
ety's family  life. 

So  I  say  again  to  my  friend.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  diligence  In  pursuing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LuifGiucN]  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gen^'eman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THK  niAGIDT  OP  UfDIAMA'S  BIGBTH  DIBTIUCT 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  for  giving  me  this  time  to 
speak  out  of  order  and  It  Is  precisely 
on  the  issue  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence that  I  wish  to  speak.  This  Is  an 
Important  Issue  that  we  have  before  us 
today,  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
grandparents  to  visit  their  grandchil- 
dren; but.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all  frank- 
ness, this  issue  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  that  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  People 
there,  whether  grandparents,  parents, 
not  married  at  all.  or  whatever,  have 
been  denied  representation  in  this 
House.  We  have  had  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana denied  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  laws  placed  into  effect. 

We  have  had  one  person.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre.  who  was  elected  both  on  election 
night  and  then  following  that  with  re- 
spect to  a  recount.  Only  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  parti- 
san basis  created  a  partisan  committee 
which  then  established  a  partisan  task 
force,  which  then  established  rules  on 
a  partisan  basis,  only  under  those  ex- 
treme circumstances,   was  the  result 


overturned.  That  is  a  tragedy.  It  Is 
unfair  to  this  House.  It  is  something 
that  ought  not  to  be  accepted. 

If  we  have  any  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, this  decision  ought  not  to  be 
respected. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  arrogance  of 
power  in  this  House. 

I  noted  that  on  the  vote  Just  prior  to 
this,  we  had  one  person  on  the  E>emo- 
cratic  side  who  voted  yea  and  about 
seven  or  eight  people  who  voted  nay. 
Yet  the  Chair  called  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  that  other  side. 

Now.  maybe  that  Is  the  way  things 
proceed  around  here.  Maybe  we  have 
gotten  used  to  that,  being  the  way 
things  proceed  around  here;  but  I 
cannot  explain  it  to  the  people  back 
home.  I  cannot  explain  It  to  the 
people  In  the  galleries.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it  to  students  who  come  to  talk 
to  me  and  say.  "What  is  this  place  all 
about?"  When  we  see  those  things 
happening  on  this  floor,  when  we  see 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  denied  the  very  basic  rights 
that  they  have. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  Important. 
We  are  talking  about  the  rights  of 
grandparents  on  this,  but  It  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  that  are  being  denied  fla- 
grantly by  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Now  we  understand  that  push  is 
going  to  come  to  shove.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  vote  brought  forth  on  this 
floor  in  which  we  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  going  to  be  urged  to 
overturn  what  the  people  in  the 
Eighth  District  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  outrage.  It  is 
something  that  cannot  be  counte- 
nanced In  this  House.  Members  of  this 
House  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  they 
are  doing.  If  they  are  declaring  war  on 
the  Constitution,  then  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  declare  war 
on  the  rules  of  this  House,  because 
those  rules  are  being  flaunted.  Those 
rules  are  being  ignored.  Those  rules 
are  being  bent  grotesquely  to  benefit 
one  side. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  final  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  sUted  rather  clearly 
and  succinctly  the  main  issue  facing 
this  House  today,  and  that  Is  the 
rights  of  grandparents,  but  also  the 
rights  of  all  people,  parents,  grandpar- 
ents, and  children,  nonparents.  adults, 
children,  and  future  generations  alike 
to  the  people  of  Indiana. 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Biaggi]  for  the  tireless  work  he  has 
done  on  behalf  of  a  large  disenfran- 
chised group  of  citizens  who  have  suf- 


fered due  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  In 
State  laws  regarding  grandparent  visi- 
tation rights. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67. 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  imiform  State  act  be 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents 
with  the  right  to  petition  State  coiuts 
for  privileges  to  visit  their  grandchil- 
dren following  the  dlsolution  of  the 
parent's  marriage,  is  long  overdue. 

We  are  all  aware  of  cases  of  bitter 
custody  battles  between  divorcing 
spouses.  Although  less  familiar  to 
most,  but  equally  emotional  are  cases 
of  grandparents  who  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  any  contract  with  their 
flesh  and  blood,  their  grandchildren, 
because  of  the  ending  of  the  parents' 
marriages  either  by  separation,  di- 
vorce, or  death. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  nuclear 
family  at  unprecedented  levels  in  this 
country,  the  relationship  of  grandchil- 
dren and  grandparents  can  become  the 
most  stable,  healthy,  and  loving  bond 
between  children  and  adults.  The 
cases  of  loving  and  respected  grand- 
parents being  forced  from  their  grand- 
childrens'  lives,  are  niunerous  and 
tragic. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  again  congratulate  Mr. 
Biaggi  on  the  humane  resolution  he 
brings  before  us  today.* 
•  B4r.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  67,  a  measure  that  would 
adopt  a  uniform  law  providing  grand- 
parents with  visitation  privileges  fol- 
lowing divorce  or  other  form  of  mari- 
tal dissolution  between  the  parents  of 
the  grandchildren.  As  one  who  be- 
lieves strongly  in  the  preservation  of 
the  relationship  between  grandparents 
and  grandchildren,  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  reveal  that 
over  75  percent  of  this  Nation's  people 
over  age  65  are  grandparents.  In  addi- 
tion, over  1  million  children  per  year 
experience  the  divorce  of  their  par- 
ents. In  recent  years,  the  problem  of 
grandparents  being  prevented  from 
seeing  their  grandchildren  has  grown. 
Presently.  49  out  of  50  States  do  have 
laws  providing  grandparents  with  the 
right  to  petition  a  court  for  visitation 
rights.  Despite  this  fact  there  still  re- 
mains one  serious  problem  which 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  67  seeks 
to  address.  That  is  the  problem  of  uni- 
formity. Presently,  there  Is  no  uni- 
formity between  the  State  laws,  and 
there  is  no  Interstate  recognition  of 
visitation  orders. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
today  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  a  uniform  State  act  should  be  de- 
veloped and  adopted  which  provides 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution— because  of  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, or  death— of  the  marriage  of 


such  grandchildren's  parents.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  this  resolution 
stresses  that  grandparent  visitation 
should  be  granted  by  States  only  when 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

This  resolution  Is  a  much  needed 
and  sensible  approach  to  assisting 
States  In  protecting  the  rights  of 
grandparents.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
resolution.* 


D  1800 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Biaggi]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  conciurent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  67). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I« 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  800 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  800.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  H.  Res.  125,  by  the  yeas  and 
nays;  and  H.  Con.  Res.  52,  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
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The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  In  this  series. 


CONDEMNINO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  FOR  THE  MURDER  OP 
MAJ.  ARTHUR  D.  NICHOLSON. 
JR..  AND  ACTIONS  CLEARLY  IN- 
CONSISTENT WITH  THE  1947 
MILITART  LIAISON  MISSIONS 
AQKEEb£E3rr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  125). 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamiltoh]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  125.  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  394.  nays 
2,  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  801 


Jaeota 

Jeffordi 

jankliM 

Johnaoo 

Jonci  (NO 

icfom  (OK) 

Jaaei(Tlf) 

Smaionki 

Kaptur 

Kaiich 

Kaatenmeler 

KenneUjr 
Klldee 


MltcbcU 
Moakley 


Maataamery 

Moody 

Ifoorc 

Moortiead 

Ifonina(CT) 
MoTTlmi  (WA) 


Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


Aekennui 


AnUioay 


TEAS— 3»4 

Clay 
CUomer 
Coau 
Cotey 
C3oble 
Coelbo 

CoHemma  (MO) 
KTX) 


FodtetU 
Fotey 

Ftetl(MI) 

Fowler 

Prank 


Archer 
Anaey 

Aapli) 
AUlni 


Barnard 


Bartlett 
Barton 


BedeU 


Bennett 

BenUey 

Bennan 

BerlU 

B>a«sl 

BUirakH 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bolaod 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Bresuz 

Bnxiks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhin 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

CampteU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Cbappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 


Conte 
Cooper 
^^Whlln 
Ooozter 

COTBB 

Ctmlc 
Craae 

Darden 

Daachle 

Daub 

DaTia 

delaOam 

OeLay 

DeUuBM 

Ovrrlck 

DeWbM 


Oallo 

Garcia 

Oaydoa 

OeJdenaoD 

Oekai 

Gepbantt 

Oibbona 

Oilinan 

OIncrleh 

OUckman 


DIcka 

DinceU 

OioOuanU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DarBan(ND) 

Daman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durtta 

Dvyer 

DymaUy 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart(OB) 

Bckert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwardi(CA) 

EdwardB(OK) 

finenon 

Ensllah 

Erdreich 

Evani(nj) 

PaaceU 

PaweU 

Pkaio 

Feichan 

Fiedler 


Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Gradlaan 

Gray(IL) 

Gtmy(PA) 

Green 

Gren 

Orotbert 

Ouartnl 

Gundenon 

Ball  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmldt 


HartneU 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 


I^Falee 

I^somarstno 

iTtos 

I^tU 

Leach  (LA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

LeTtn(MI) 

LeTlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ushtfoot 

Uplnskl 

UTtnfSton 

Lioyd 

LoefHer 

Lone 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 


Murphy 

Mujtha 

Myen 

Natcber 

Netd 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Orattm 

Oakar 

OterMar 

Obey 

OUn 


Lunsren 


MacKay 


Man  ton 
Markey 
Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martlnes 

Matml 

MavToules 

Maaull 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

MoCurdy 

McDade 

McSwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McKeroan 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkiil«fcl 
MUler  (CA) 
MUler(OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
Mlneu 


Croekatt 


Anderson 
AuColn 


Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Recula 

Retd 

Rlchardaon 

Rlnaldc 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

aabo 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Wchnelder 

Schroedar 

achuette 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUtorakl 

SlUander 

Slslsky 

NAYS-2 

Bavaae 
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Skeltoo 
Slattery 
8Uu(ht«r 
Smith  (FL) 

amthdA) 

Smith  (NS) 

Smith  (NB) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solonion 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staoen 

Stalllnsi 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokss 

Stranc 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

swin 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tallca 

Tauke 

TauBin 

Taylor 

TbaBaas(CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrioelll 

Tt»flcant 

Tnxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Vlsdoaky 

VucanoTtch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Worttey 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Tount(AK) 

Tounc(FL) 

Tounc  (MO) 

Zschau 


Bereuter 
Boos 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Conyers 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Dowdy 

Evans  (lA) 

FUppo 


Ford(TN) 

Franklin 

FUQua 

Hefner 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Leath(TX) 

Lundlne 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Ortls 

Ridge 


RoberU 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shelby 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Wright 

Wylle 


a  1820 

Mr.  DELLUMS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


LeTln(MI) 
Levine(CA) 


Owens 
PanetU 


Smith  (W) 


ANNOUNCEBOJrr  BY  THE 
SPELAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  mtnimnm  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  the 
additional  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


CALLINO  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION OP  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CHILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  52).  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
CTirrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [lAx. 
Weiss]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concxirrent  Resolution 
52,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  191.  nays 
206.  not  voting  36.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  61] 
TEAS-191 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Annunslo 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Btagfl 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonlar(MI) 

Booker 

Borakl 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carr 

Clay 

Cobey 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 


Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

DeUum* 

Derrick 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Downey 

Durbln 

I>wyer 

DymaUy 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasoeU 

FaweU 

Fasio 

Feighan 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Oilman 

OUckman 

Gomalez 

Gordon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Henry 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (LA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 


Lowry  (WA) 


Luken 
Maoton 
Markey 
Marlines 


Mavroules 

McHugh 

McKeman 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (WA) 

Mlneu 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Monlsan(CT) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 


Andrews 
Anthony 
Archer 
Armey 


Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bentley 

BevlU 

BOlrakia 

BUley 

Boner  (TN) 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

CaUahao 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

delaGarxa 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DlcU 

DlngeU 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Djrson 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EngUsh 

Erdreich 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fowler 

Frenxel 

GaUo 


Penny 

Pepper 

PerfcliM 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Okonkl 

Sisisky 

Slattar 

smith  (FL) 

NATS-206 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

doodling 

Gradlsoo 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Gundenon 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen 

Hartoett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hlllta 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjoraki 

Kasieh 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

I^gomanino 

lAtU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

UghUoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

M»^»f»y 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

MaauU 

McCain 

McCan(Ueas 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McGnth 

McKlnney 

McMillan 


Solan 

St  Germain 

Staggen 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swin 

Synar 

Tkuitn 

Torres 

TorrleeUl 

Trafleant 

Traxler 

Ddall 

Vento 

Tiaclosky 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wbsat 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Woltw 

Wyden 

Tatas 

Tatron 

Touiw  (MO) 


TMke 
Taylor 


Meyen 
Mica 

MIdiel 
MUler  (OH) 
MoUnari 


Montgookery 
Moore 

Moorfaead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myen 

Natcber 

mehola 

03r1en 

Ortls 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pickle 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Recula 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NB) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwIndaU 

TaUon 


Walker  WDson 

Watkln  Wolf 

(CA)       Weber  Wortley 

(GA)       Whltehurst  Toung  (AK) 

Valentine  Whitley  Toung  (FL) 

Vander  Jagt         Whlttaker  Zschau 
Tucaoovlch          Whltten 
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Anderson 
AuColn 


Bereuter 


Bustamante 

Byron 

Cuuyeis 


Dannemeyer 
Dowdy 

KIA) 


FUppo 

Ford(TN) 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Hefner 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Leath(TX) 

Lundlne 

Nelson 

Nielson 

D  1830 


Ridge 

RoberU 

Rodino 

Rogen 

Schimier 

Selberllng 

Shelby 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Wright 

WyUe 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr.  Towns  for.  with  Mr. 
Rogers  against. 

tAi.  Waxman  and  Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with 
Mr.  Franklin  against. 

So— two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof— the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. . 


DEFENSE  WITHOUT  NONSENSE 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Les  Aspih, 
gave  the  outlines  of  a  defense  policy 
that  one  would  hope  all  Democrats 
could  rally  round. 

Speaking  to  the  Henry  M,  Jackson 
Dinner  of  the  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Majority,  Mr.  Aspin  observed 
that  the  Democratic  Party  today  is 
identified  in  the  public  mind  as  antide- 
fense, 

I  agree  with  him  that  this  is  a  bum 
rap.  But  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
being  identified  as  anti-this  weapon 
and  anti-that  weapon,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  at  all  if  we  continue  to  be 
identified  as  antldefense. 

Mr.  Aspm  concluded: 

"We  must  shed  our  Doctor  No 
image, 

"We  must  offer  defense  without 
nonsense, 

"We  must  speak  of  weapons  we  are 
for,  not  Just  weapons  we  are  against. 

"We  must  respect  the  uniform,  not 
debase  the  uniform. 

"We  must  speak  of  the  Soviet 
threat,  not  Just  the  nuclear  threat. 

"We  must  offer  a  better  defense,  not 
Just  a  leaner  defense." 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Aspin  outlines 
some  of  the  ways  that  Democrats  can 
offer  a  better  defense— some  of  the 
positives  we  can  stand  for  so  that  we 
are  no  longer  identified  with  nega- 
tives. I  commend  the  address  of  my 


colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  inserted 

in  the  Rboobd. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Aspn  follows: 

DimraK  WiTHonr  Nohsknsk 

(By  Les  Aqjln) 

The  Democratic  party  Is  going  through  a 
period  of  painful  soul-searching.  We  read  a 
treat  deal  about  the  pain,  but  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  is  the  outcome  of  the  soul- 
■earchlng. 

One  element  of  this  self-ezmmlnation  is 
the  party  outlook  on  defense.  We  have  com- 
monly been  attacked  from  the  right  for 
being  soft  on  defense.  That's  nothing  new. 
But  in  recent  yean,  we  have  come  under 
attack  from  the  middle  for  being  soft  on  de- 
fense. That  Is  new— and  haimfuL 

Speaker  O'Neill  has  been  showing  around 
a  poll  ln«ttrat.tng  that  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  three-to-one.  America's  voters  believe 
the  OOP  will  do  a  better  Job  than  the 
Democratic  party  in  Iteeping  VJB.  defenses 
as  strong  as  needed  The  voters  aren't  wUd 
reactionaries.  The  same  poll  shows  over- 
whelming pluralities  favoring  lower  defense 
budgets  tlian  President  Reagan's,  and  op- 
posing any  drive  for  superiority  over  the 
Russians.  In  other  words,  the  voters  are  ra- 
tional on  defense— and  their  positions  on 
spending  and  superiority  are  our  positions. 
Tet,  they  see  the  Democratic  party  as  Jn-  • 
capable  of  giving  us  a  strong  defense.  In 
fact,  of  14  issues  listed  in  this  poll,  the  dif- 
ference between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats is  starker  on  defense  Uian  any  other 
Issue.  Our  v>eak  point  it  out  perceived  weak 
stand  on  defense. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  is.  of  course,  a  bad 
rap.  Most  Americans— even  most  Demo- 
crats—might be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  defense  DemocraU  do  support.  Take 
spending.  Last  year,  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  voted  for  95  percent  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  request.  The  Demo- 
cratic-controlled House  voted  for  91  per- 
cent—a difference  of  4  percentage  points. 

The  Demcxratic  defense  glass  Is  almost 
entirely  fulL  But  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
public  magnifies  this  difference  of  4  per- 
centage points  and  perceives  ttiat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Democratic  glass  at  all. 

Tes,  this  is  a  problem  of  perceptions.  But 
In  politics,  perceptions  this  stark  can  be  dev- 
astating. 

Why  are  these  perceptions  about  Demo- 
craU so  negative?  Quite  simply  because  the 
public  debate  on  defense  tuu  focused  heavi- 
ly on  specific  weapons.  And  on  specific 
weapons.  DemocraU  tuive  stood  for  nega- 
tives. Look  back  over  the  last  15  years.  The 
big  Issues  have  been  successively:  the  ABM, 
the  B-1.  the  neutron  bomb,  the  MX,  and 
now  SDI  or  Star  Wars.  Throughout  those  IS 
years.  DemocraU  tiave  been  cast  consistent- 
ly in  the  role  of  clilef  "antl."  Antl-ABM. 
Antl-B-1.  Anti-neutron  bomb.  Antl-MX. 
Anti-SDI.  And.  thus,  in  the  public  mind: 
anti-defense. 

It  hasn't  always  l>een  this  way.  Jolm  F. 
Kennedy  was  elected  on  a  pledge  to  rebuild 
America's  defenses.  Robert  McNamara 
became  secretary  of  defense  and  DemocraU 
were  identified  as  the  party  that  stood  for  a 
stronger  and  a  cost-effective  defense.  Don't 
spend  more  tiian  you  liave  to,  but  spend  ail 
you  need.  Efficient  management,  and  get 
the  Job  done.  But  now,  that's  history. 

Today,  the  American  people  see  a  profli- 
gate Pentagon— truly  a  vast  wasteland- 
home  of  the  $700  pliers  and  the  (8.000 
coffee  pot.  Are  DemocraU  identified  today 
as  the  party  ttiat  will  do  away  with  the 
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waste,  as  the  party  of  John  P.  Kennedy  that 
will  give  us  our  dollar's  worth?  No,  we're 
identified  as  the  party  that  is  anti-defense, 
the  party  that  will  cut  defense— muscle  as 
well  as  fat. 

A  detached  analysis  will  show  that  Demo- 
crats do  not  oppose  all  weapons.  The  Tri- 
dent missile  sub,  the  F-15  Eagle,  the 
Spruance-class  destroyers,  the  Blackhawk 
helicopter— all  have  enjoyed  the  support  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Democrats. 
But  two  points  penetrate  the  public's  mind. 
First,  whatever  opposition  there  is  to  these 
weapons  has  come  from  Democrats.  Second, 
what  support  we  do  give  seems  almost  reluc- 
tant. We  don't  appear  to  support  any 
weapon;  we  merely  acquiesce  in  some. 

Many  of  our  positions  opposing  particular 
weapons  have  been  quite  reasonable.  I  don't 
want  to  suggest  that  we  should  mindlessly 
support  whatever  gold-plated  gizmo  the  in- 
ventive brain  of  defense  Industry  can  come 
up  with.  The  B-1  should  have  been  canceled 
in  favor  of  Stealth.  The  President's  Star 
Wars  program  Is  riddled  with  holes.  And  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  are 
fair  and  reasonable  grounds  for  questioning 
the  BCX.  But  that  isn't  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  we  don't  seem  to  stand 
for  anything  anymore.  If  Democrats  want 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  careers  writing  op- 
ed pieces  and  giving  lectures  at  universities, 
then  we  can  continue  to  stroke  our  anti-de- 
fense Image.  But  If  we  want  to  make  defense 
policy  in  the  White  House  and  the  Penta- 
gon, then  we  had  better  stand  for  some- 
thing. The  voters  are  not  attracted  to  na- 
tional security  nay-sayers. 

In  the  debate  that  goes  on  daily  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  television  screens. 
Democrats  are  not  shown  being  for  any- 
thing in  the  defense  arena.  We  are  always 
against.  We  are  the  Doctor  No  of  the  de- 
fense debate.  That  must  change. 

It's  appropriate  then  to  ask.  what  should 
we  be  for?  I  don't  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers  wrapped  up  neatly  here.  But  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  thoughts  and 
some  approaches  that  could  help.  At  least,  I 
hope  they  can  get  Democrats  thinking 
about  what  they  are  for  In  the  defense 
arena. 

I  think  we  need  to  break  the  issue  into 
two  topics.  One  is  the  philosophical  ques- 
tion of  how  Democrats  ought  to  approach 
defense  issues.  The  other  is  the  important 
political  question  of  tactics.  Let  me  take  up 
tactics  first. 

TAcncs 

I  see  three  tactical  propositions  that  I 
would  suggest  Democrats  adopt. 

First,  the  Democratic  party  should  not 
simply  oppose  a  weapon:  it  should  stand  for 
an  alternative. 

Second,  the  Democratic  party  should  sup- 
port additions  to  the  defense  budget- 
though  the  net  of  our  deletions  and  addi- 
tions would  stUl  put  the  Democratic  defense 
budget  under  the  Reagan  alternative. 

Third,  the  Democratic  party  should  accen- 
tuate the  positive— speaking  mainly  of 
things  we  stand  for.  We  must  speak  of  the 
programs  we  propose,  not  Just  the  programs 
we  oppose. 

Let  me  go  through  these  propositions  in 
more  detaU. 

ALTKUfATIVKS 

First,  the  Democratic  party  should  not 
simply  oppose  a  weapon:  it  should  stand  for 
an  alternative. 

This  wasn't  so  Important  in  past  decades. 
It  is  important  now  simply  because  we  have 
saddled  ourselves  with  the  reputation  of 
being  against  every  new  weapon  proposed. 


Let's  take  the  example  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
The  problem  there  was  the  increasing  age  of 
the  B-52S.  The  Republicans  offered  the  B-1 
as  the  solution.  Our  solution  was  no  B-1. 
We  could  have  offered  a  major  life  exten- 
sion program  for  the  B-52.  And  in  recent 
years,  we  could  have  offered  the  Stealth  as 
an  alternative.  But  basically,  we  Just  offered 
the  public  no  B-1.  We  played  the  Doctor  No 
role  in  the  debate. 

Another  example  is  the  MX.  The  problem 
here  is  the  vulnerability  of  our  land-based 
missiles.  The  Republicans  offered  the  MX 
as  the  solution.  We  pointed  to  flaws  in  their 
solution.  But  we  didn't  ever  offer  an  alter- 
native solution  to  the  problem  of  land-based 
missile  vulnerability.  We  simply  offered  on 
MX.  We  played  the  Doctor  No  role  again. 

We  control  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  can  therefore  lay  out  the  legislative  cal- 
ender as  we  choose.  We  can  structure  votes 
so  they  present  alternatives— with  at  least 
one  positive  alternative  that  Democrats  can 
happily  embrace— a  yes  position  to  counter 
the  Doctor  No  image. 

AOOmOHS 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  support  some  additions 
to  the  defense  budget— though  the  net  of 
our  deletions  and  additions  would  still  put 
the  Democratic  defense  budget  under  the 
Reagan  alternative. 

In  other  words,  whUe  cutting  several  bQ- 
llon  from  the  Reagan  request,  we  ought  to 
consider  adding  a  few  bUllons  back  for  pro- 
grams Reagan  has  ignored— for  defense  pro- 
grams Democrats  support. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  example  of  defense 
programs  Democrats  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port. 

First,  there  are  programs  that  fall  be- 
tween the  stools  of  the  services.  Republican 
Administrations  defer  much  decision- 
making to  the  individual  service.  The  serv- 
ices, however,  tend  to  slight  spending  that 
helps  another  service.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  thinks  close  air  support  Is  a  bore- 
though  the  Army  needs  close  air  suppport 
to  protect  its  infantrymen.  Democrats  can 
stand  up  for  programs  the  service  bureauc- 
racies neglect. 

Second,  the  Reagan  budget  gives  its  high- 
est priority  to  modernization— that  is, 
bujring  sophisticated  new  planes  and  mis- 
siles to  replace  older  planes  and  missiles.  It 
gives  a  much  lower  priority  to  sustalnabU- 
Ity— that  is,  the  stocks  of  supplies  needed  if 
we  are  to  fight  a  conventional  war  beyond  a 
few  weeks. 

One  way  to  avoid  a  resort  to  nuclear  arms 
is  to  make  sure  our  troops  have  the  supplies 
needed  to  remain  in  a  conventional  mode. 

Third,  we  can  support  innovative  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems.  Smart  conven- 
tional munitions  are  another  major  oppor- 
tunity for  avoiding  recourse  to  battlefield 
nuclear  weapons.  Smart  munitions,  are  the 
kind  of  weapons  Democrats  ought  to  be 
pleased  to  back.  A  few  years  ago.  the  Israelis 
showed  how  to  use  cheap  drones  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  to  win  a  major  battle  over 
the  Blqa  valley.  The  Administration  has 
been  slow  to  learn  those  lessons. 

Those  are  Just  three  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  programs  Democrats  ought  to  be 
able  to  back,  not  zealously,  but  enthusiasti- 
cally—programs that  fall  between  the  serv- 
ice stools;  supplies  needed  to  sustain  our 
forces  on  the  conventional  battlefield;  and 
weapons  and  tactics  of  an  innovative  nature. 
I'm  not  saying  you  must  support  any  par- 
ticular list  of  programs  to  be  a  good  Demo- 
crat: I  am  saying  that  good  E>emocrats 
should  look  for  those  key  ingredients  of  de- 


fense capability  that  are  now  being  neglect- 
ed in  the  Pentagon. 

AUUkM  I U  ATK  TRI  P081T1VI 

The  third  proposition  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  accentuate  the  positive- 
speaking  mainly  of  things  we  stand  for.  We 
mutt  speak  of  profframi  roe  propote,  not  hut 
program*  toe  oppote. 

Many  of  these  are  non-budget  issues. 
There's  a  lot  more  to  defense  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  budget.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  more  important  defense  issues  don't 
even  appear  in  the  budget.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  procurement  system,  the  defense 
decision-making  structure,  and  attitudes 
toward  people  in  uniform. 

The  public  perceives  the  procurement 
system  to  be  a  mess.  And  it's  a  mess  on 
Ronald  Reagan's  watch.  This  Administra- 
tion let  the  procurement  Issue  get  away 
from  it  politically.  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Caspar  Weinberger  are  in  no  position  to 
deal  with  it  with  any  credibility.  Democrats 
have  a  tremendous  opportunity  here  to  con- 
front a  core  defense  issue  In  a  creative  and 
rational  way.  Perhaps  the  public  is  so  cyni- 
cal that  it  won't  believe  anything  we  pro- 
pose. But  I  believe  the  majority  is  willing  to 
listen— not  to  flippant  or  arrogant  attacks 
on  Caspar  Weinberger— but  to  rational  pro- 
posals for  reform. 

The  pubUc  isn't  dumb.  It  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  politician  who  simply 
points  with  alarm,  and  the  politician  who 
points  with  alarm  and  proposes  a  solution. 

This  is  a  real  Democratic  opportunity.  We 
must  not  let  it  pass  us  by. 

A  second  Democratic  opportunity  lies  in 
the  muddled  process  of  Pentagon  decision- 
making. 

We  have  an  Army  policy,  and  a  Navy 
policy,  and  an  Air  Force  policy.  We  don't 
have  much  of  a  defense  policy,  however. 
One  problem  is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  essentially  bolt  together  the  individ- 
ual service  policies.  The  process  Just  doesn't 
work  well— as  the  last  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  has  made  clear  in  many  speeches  and 
articles.  The  Weinberger  Pentagon,  howev- 
er, has  come  down  firmly  against  any 
change.  It  argues  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  humming  along  Just  fine,  thank 
you.  But  even  strong  supporters  of  the  mili- 
tary on  the  right  say  that's  crazy.  The 
public  also  thinks  the  Pentagon  is  a  disaster 
zone  of  complexity  and  bureaucracy.  The 
Democratic  party  should  be  out  front  beat- 
ing the  drum  for  change,  to  give  the  chair- 
man of  the  JC8  and  the  Joint  Staff  more 
authority  so  they  won't  always  be  pushed 
around  by  the  services.  It  makes  sense  po- 
litically, because  the  public  is  eager  for  pro- 
posals to  cut  down  on  service  bickering.  And 
it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  It's  good  defense 
policy.  And  it's  standing  for  something  posi- 
tive—not Just  being  anti-thls  or  anti-that. 

The  muddle  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess Is  far  broader  than  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It 
permeates  every  comer  of  the  Pentagon. 
And,  frankly,  Congress  contributes  to  the 
problem.  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
the  defense  budget  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  only  six  times  In  the  35  years 
since  1950.  How  can  we  demand  efficiency  of 
the  military  Institution  when  it  is  common 
practice  for  Congress  to  play  hide  and  seek 
with  their  budget?  Congress  needs  to  clean 
up  its  own  act,  and  Democrats  should  call 
for  that  as  well. 

Third,  too  many  Democrats  have  taken  to 
demeaning  our  people  In  uniform.  Many 
Democrats  wallow  in  crude  humor  that 
treats   military   careerists   as   Irish   immi- 


grants were  treated  in  the  IWh  Century.  It's 
as  if  we  put  up  a  sign  on  the  party's  front 
door  No  military  need  apply.  Democrats  are 
against  militarism;  but  we  must  not  be 
against  our  own  military.  We  must  not 
blindly  oppose  the  institution  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington created  to  win  our  nationhood.  Tes, 
we  can  be  irate  over  the  Vietnam  war  of  30 
years  ago;  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  should 
demean  the  institution  that  liberated 
Europe  from  the  Nazis  20  years  before  that. 
It  should  be  a  Democrat  standing  on  the 
Normandy  bluff  bringing  tears  to  the  nation 
with  praise  for  the  courage  of  our  fighting 
men.  Today,  many  brilliant  young  men  and 
women  are  donning  the  uniforms  of  our 
services.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging  the 
best  to  Join— including  the  best  of  our  young 
Democrats. 

The  Democratic  party's  major  opportuni- 
ties for  Improving  the  national  defense 
come  in  standing  for  something.  We  can— 
and  should— take  the  initiative  to  clean  out 
the  Augean  stable  of  Pentagon  procure- 
ment. We  can— and  should— take  the  initia- 
tive to  reform  the  Pentagon  dedaon-making 
muddle.  We  can— and  should— embrace  the 
uniforms  that  stand  for  defense  and  deter- 
rence, not  aggression  and  oppression. 

It's  a  common  sense  approach  that  I'm 
suggesting— Democrats  should  stand  for  dee- 
feme  vniOunU  nontente. 

If  we  expect  the  public  once  again  to  give 
us  stewardship  of  the  nation,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  be  responsible  stewards— to  give 
the  nation  a  strong  defense.  We  mutt  offer  a 
better  defente,  not  merely  a  leaner  defeiue. 

FRnOBOrHT 

At  I  said  earlier,  we  need  to  divide  this 
issue  into  two  parts— the  tactical  and  the 
phUoBophlcal.  So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  tac- 
tics. Let  me  now  turn  to  philosophy. 

Our  philosophical  debate  is  dominated  by 
two  contrasting  world  views  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  nuclear  threat. 

On  the  right,  we  see  thoae  who  take  the 
Soviet  threat  very  seriously.  Their  view  Is 
epitomized  by  the  President's  "evil  empire" 
speech.  The  Soviet  Dnlon  Is  a  major  mili- 
tary machine  driven  by  Ideologues  whose 
principal  goal  Is  our  defeat.  But  those  same 
people  on  the  right  often  take  almost  a 
casual  view  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  To 
be  siu%.  they  don't  advocate  embracing  nu- 
clear war,  but  they  don't  quake  in  their 
boots  at  the  thought  of  it  either.  In  the  ex- 
treme, their  outlook  is  epitomized  by  T.  K. 
Jones'  statement  some  years  ago  that  we 
could  survive  a  nuclear  war,  quote,  "with 
enough  shovels."  End  quote. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum, 
we  see  the  opposite  view.  The  threat  posed 
by  nuclear  war  is  taken  very  seriously.  Nu- 
clear war  means  the  end  of  civilization.  But 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  system  and 
Its  military  machine  Is  treated  almost  casu- 
ally. No  one  any  longer  embraces  the  Polit- 
buro as  good  ole  boys,  as  some  once  em- 
braced "Uncle  Joe,"  but  excuses  are  com- 
monly made  for  the  Soviet  Union's  more 
despicable  acts,  and  their  propaganda 
hokum  too  often  is  given  serious  treatment. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  arms  control 
proposals— whether  sound  or  outlandish- 
are  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  rejected  by  the  Russians:  on 
the  other  hand,  Moscow's  most  outlandish 
proposals  are  often  said  to  contain  a 
number  of  elements  that  could  serve  as  the 
seeds  for  true  arms  control. 

The  right  fears  Moscow— and  is  too  casual 
aloout  nuclear  war. 

The  left  fears  nuclear  war— and  is  too 
casual  about  Soviet  goals. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  correct  approach 
for  all  Americans— and  especially  for  the 
Democratic  party— would  be  to  start  with  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war,  ai\d  a  healthy  respect  for  the  dangers 
poaed  by  Soviet  'jnbitions.  We  ought  not  be 
paranxrid  about  either.  But  we  ought  not  be 
casual  about  either. 

Scoop  Jackson  had  a  healthy  view  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  was  all  about.  He  was  nei- 
ther paranoid,  nor  prone  to  excuse  their  ex- 
cesses. Scoop's  pausing  meant  the  loss  of  an 
Important  perspective  to  our  party. 

The  response  of  Democrats  Is  that  they  do 
not  excuse  Soviet  oppression.  Most  liberals, 
say,  in  all  honesty,  "It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  liberal  Democrat  seethes  with  opposi- 
tion to  the  Illiberal  and  anti-democratic 
practices  of  Moscow.  It  goes  without 
saying." 

My  friends,  it  doetnt  go  without  saying. 

Democrats  express  our  deep  feeling  about 
nuclear  war  day-in  and  day-out.  Doesn't 
that  go  without  saying?  But  we  say  it. 

Let's  start  saying  a  few  things  about  the 
Soviet  system,  too. 

I'm  not  suggesting  we  imitate  the  extreme 
right.  I'm  not  suggesting  we  try  to  exploit 
fear  of  the  Russians.  I  am  suggesting  that 
we  not  abandon  the  ideological  heights  of 
liberal  democracy  to  the  OOP  with  a  simple 
flip  of  the  hand  and  a  dismissing  comment 
that  "it  goes  without  saying."  In  politics, 
that  which  Is  unsaid  doesn't  count. 

As  my  friends,  Jim  Woolsey  and  Walt  Slo- 
combe,  have  pointed  out.  World  War  n  be- 
queathed us  two  Insights  into  a  possibly 
horrifjrlng  future — one  represented  by  the 
city  of  EUroshima,  symbolizing  the  worst  of 
modem  warfare,  and  the  other  represented 
by  the  dty  of  Auschwitz,  symbolizing  the 
worst  of  the  modem  nation  state. 

The  challenge  to  America  is  to  build 
toward  a  future  that  avoids  both  Hiroshima 
and  Auschwitz.  There  is  no  difficulty  avert- 
ing Hiroshima— so  long  as  you  can  stomach 
totalitarianism.  Better  Red  then  dead. 
There  is  also  no  trick  to  avoiding  totalitsol- 
anlsm— so  long  as  you  aren't  worried  about 
total  war.  There  are  no  commies  on  a  life- 
less planet. 

Hiroshima  and  Auschwitz  are  the  pitfalls 
presented  by  modem  science  and  the  powers 
available  to  the  modem  buireaucratlc  state. 
They  are  the  cities  to  be  avoided.  But  there 
is  another  city.  The  City  on  the  Hill.  The 
vision  held  up  to  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  It  is 
the  vision  of  the  future  that  America  has 
always  stood  for— always  striven  for.  It  is 
the  essence  of  the  Democratic  party.  Ronald 
Reagan  recently  sought  to  appropriate  the 
City  on  the  Hill  to  himself.  Ronald  Reagan 
compalgned  on  the  quotations  of  Roosevelt. 
Truman,  and  Kennedy.  We  must  not  stand 
silently  by  while  he  steals  the  visions  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Americans  are  always  seeking  a  better 
future— fuller,  fairer,  cleaner,  richer,  safer. 
The  voters  will  follow  those  with  a  clear 
vision  of  how  to  get  there  from  here. 

In  defense,  that  means  several  things: 

We  must  shed  our  Doctor  No  image. 

We  must  offer  dee-fense  without  non- 
sense. 

We  must  speak  of  weapons  we  are  for,  not 
Just  weaiTons  we're  against. 

We  must  speak  of  programs  we  propose, 
not  Just  programs  we  oppose. 

We  must  embrace  the  uniform,  not  debase 
the  imiform. 

We  must  speak  of  the  Soviet  threat,  not 
Just  the  nuclear  threat. 

We  must  offer  a  better  defense,  not  Just  a 
leaner  defense. 


When  we  do  that,  we  will  win  elections. 
And,    more    important,    well    be    dotng 
what's  right  for  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MAVIS  HURT 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pollnt  In  the  Rxcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ui.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  and  in 
memory  of  a  longtime  friend  of  mine, 
Bftrs.  lidavls  Hurt  of  Klrksey.  KY,  who 
died  on  February  27  of  this  year  at  the 
age  of  87. 

Mavis  McCulston  Hurt  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Montie 
McCulston  and  Flo  Hamlin  McCuls- 
ton. A  native  of  Calloway  County,  KT, 
she  was  a  respected  and  Influential 
lady  in  Murray— the  county  seat — in 
Klrksey,  a  small  town  near  Murray, 
and  throughout  western  Kentucky.  I 
believe  it  is  a  tribute  to  her  memory 
that  a  scholarship  fund  in  behalf  of 
Mavis  and  her  husband  Max  B.  Hurt 
has  been  established  at  Murray  State 
University. 

Mavis  and  Max  Hurt  were  married 
64  years,  an  accomplishment  that  is 
certainly  rare  these  days.  Mavis  Hurt 
was  a  member  of  the  Klrksey  United 
Methodist  Church  and  was  active  in 
her  community.  If  all  people  were  as 
devoted  to  and  conscientious  about 
our  country  and  our  future  as  Mrs. 
Mavis  Hurt,  America  would  be  an  even 
better  place  In  which  to  live. 

In  addition  to  her  husband  Max— a 
highly  respected  and  influential 
Calloway  Countian  in  his  own  right- 
Mavis  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Van  Bogard  (Oeraldlne)  Dunn  of 
Delaware,  OH;  her  grandson.  Dr.  Max 
Gilbert  Dunn  of  Charlottesville.  VA; 
three  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Stephen 
(Susan)  Hoffius  of  Charlestown,  SC, 
Mrs.  Rande  (Sheila)  Rutledge  of  Seat- 
tle, WA,  and  Kirs.  Saul  (Joan)  Solo- 
mon of  New  York.  NY;  and  one  great- 
granddaughter,  Anna  Hoffius. 

Also  surviving  are  four  sisters,  Mrs. 
Newell  (Either)  Doores  of  Klrskey, 
KY,  Mrs.  Lola  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Sonny  (Hilda)  Parkhill,  both  of  Hazel, 
KY,  and  Mrs.  Norva  (Ruth)  Riley  of 
Mayfield,  KY.  Three  surviving  broth- 
ers are  Rupert  McC?ulston  of  Kirksey, 
State  Senator  Pat  McCulston  of  Pem- 
broke, KY,  and  Macon  McCulston  of 
NashvlUe,  TN. 

My  wife  arol  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  uie  family  of  this  outstand- 
ing Kentucklans  who  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  knew  her. 


D  1840 


AN  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  MICHEL  TO  THE  BARNES- 
HAMILTON  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  rule  proposed  to  be  offered  on  aid 
to  the  Contras.  the  gentleman  from  D- 
lionis  is  obliged  to  place  into  the 
RccoiU)  the  text  of  the  amendment 
that  would  be  the  subject  of  that 
debate  tomorrow.  That  was  the  reason 
for  my  taking  the  time.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  the  following  sunu  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  monies  In  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
enrise  appropriated,  for  the  Agency  for 
Internationa]  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.  namely: 

Agency  for  International  Development. 
for  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  other  hu- 
manitarian assistojice  (or  the  NIcaraguan 
democratic  opposition.  $14,000,000,  Provrid- 
ed.  That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  provide 
arms,  munitions  or  other  weapons  of  war  to 
any  person,  group  or  organisation,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  have 
such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  Section  1  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  administration,  disburse- 
ment or  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

See.  3.  The  President  Is  strongly  urged 
and  encouraged  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  impose  an  embargo  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  does  not  enter  into  good 
faith  negotiations  with  the  NIcaraguan 
democratic  opposition. 


AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  HAMILTON  OP  INDI- 
ANA TO  THE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BARNES  OF  MARYLAND 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  rule  to  be  considered  tomor- 
row on  House  Joint  Resolution  239,  I 
am  required  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recori}  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BARirxs]  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKITDMXITT  nf  THX  NATinU  OP  A  SmSTTTUTI 
OPTERKD    BY    MS.    HAMn.TOM    OP    IlfDIAMA    TO 

THX   jourr    RxsoLtrnoii    oppxrkd   bt    mh. 

BAUnS  OPMAKTUUfD 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SBCnON  I.  UNTIED  STATES  SUPPORT  POR  PEACE 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  fol- 
lowing: 


(1)  The  United  States  desires  peace  in 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Central  America. 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  encourage  aU  combatants  to  estab- 
lish a  ceasefire  and  come  together  in  peace 
negotiations  in  order  to  resolve  the  internal 
NIcaraguan  conflict,  nurture  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  that  country,  and  promote 
peace  and  stability,  as  part  of  a  regional  set- 
tlement throughout  the  Contadora  process 
or  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

<2)  The  countries  of  Cental  America, 
working  through  the  Contadora  process, 
have  agreed  to  31  principles  (set  forth  in  the 
Contador  Document  of  Objective  issued  on 
September  9,  1983)  which  provide  an  appro- 
priate framework  for  achieving  peace  and 
security  in  the  region. 

(3)  Combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua  have  expressed  In  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua and  throughout  the  region.  United 
States  policy  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age these  goals,  including  through  the  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

(4)  There  are  disturbing  trends  In  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  and  domestic  policies.  Includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  Sandlnista  goverment's  curtail- 
ment of  individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  media; 

(B)  the  subordination  of  military,  judicial, 
and  internal  security  functions  to  the  ruling 
political  party: 

(C)  the  Sandlnista  government's  close 
military  ties  with  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and  the  continu- 
ing military  buUdup  that  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors consider  threatening;  and 

(D)  the  Sandlnista  government's  efforts  to 
export  its  influence  and  Ideology. 

(5)  The  Congress  will  continue  to  monitor 
developments  in  Nicaragua  to  determine 
whether  progress  is  t>eing  made  to  curtail 
these  disturbing  trends.  Such  progress  will 
be  a  key  element  in  congressional  consider- 
ation of  future  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance requirements  In  the  region. 

(6)  If  the  Congress  determines  that 
progreas  Is  being  made  toward  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  in 
Nicaragua,  consideration  will  be  given  to  ini- 
tiating a  number  of  economic  and  develop- 
ment programs,  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(A)  trade  concessions, 

(B)  Peace  Corps  programs, 

(C)  technical  assistance, 

(D)  health  services,  and 

(E)  agricultural  development. 

(7)  Should  Nicaragua  not  address  the  con- 
cerns described  in  paragraph  (4),  the  United 
States  has  several  means  to  address  this 
challenge  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region,  including  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  means.  In  addition,  the  United 
States— 

(A)  should  through  appropriate  regional 
organizations,  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  seek  to  maintain  multilat- 
eral pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  address  these 
concerns; 

<B)  should,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  supporting  any  sanc- 
tions adopted  by  such  an  organization;  and 

(C)  should  consider  the  Impoaltlon  of 
trade  sanctions. 

(8)  In  assessing  whether  or  not  progress  Lb 
being  made  toward  achieving  these  goals, 
the  Congress  will  expect,  within  the  context 
of  a  regional  settlement— 

(A)  the  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua; 


(B)  the  end  to  Sandlnista  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries  in  the  region, 
including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  the  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  In  £3  Salvador, 

(C)  restoration  of  Individual  liberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
the  independence  of  the  media;  and 

(D)  progreas  toward  Internal  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  pluralistic  democratic  system. 

(9)  The  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  human  rights  violations  by  both  the 
Sandlnista  government  and  the  armed  oppo- 
sition groups. 

SEC.  2.  PBOHIBrnON  ON  FUNDING  POR  MIUTARY 
OR  PAKAMIUTARY  OPERATIONS  IN 
NICARAGUA. 

The  prohibition  contained  In  section 
80M(a)  of  the  E>epartmnt  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  198S  (as  contained  in  section 
101  of  Public  Law  98-473)  shaU  continue  in 
effect  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  until  the 
Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  repealing 
that  prohibition. 

SEC  *.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  UfPLEMENTATION  OP  A 
COnn-ADORA  AGREEMENT  AND  HU- 
MANrTARIAN  ASSISTANCE  POR  REFU- 
GEES. 

(a)  iMPLXMRirrATIOH  OP  COirrADORA  AORXB- 

MKirr.— Dtirlng  fiscal  year  1985.  the  Presi- 
dent may  allocate  $4,000,000.  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Contadora  Nations  (Mexico, 
Panama.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela)  for  ex- 
penses arising  from  implementation  of  an 
agreement  among  the  countries  of  Central 
America  based  on  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  9,  1983,  includ- 
ing peacekeeping,  verification,  and  monitor- 
ing systems. 

(b)  HtTMANTTAHIAlf    ASSISTANCX    POB    RXFU- 

ens.— During  fiscal  year  1985,  the  President 
may  make  available  up  to  $10,000,000  for 
the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  NIcaraguan  refu- 
gees who  are  outside  of  Nicaragua,  regard- 
leas  of  whether  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  groups  opposing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  by  armed  force.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  only  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  only  upon  its  determina- 
tion that  such  assistance  Is  necessary  to 
meet  humanitarian  needs  of  those  refugees. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  to  those  organi- 
zations in  kind  rather  than  in  cash.  Assist- 
ance may  not  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  the  intent  of  provisioning  combat 
forces. 

(c)  Waiveb  op  Laws.- Assistance  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  except  that 
section  531(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
military  or  paramilitary  purposes)  shall 
apply  to  any  assistance  under  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  Somtcx  OP  PiTifss.— Funds  used  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  derived  from  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  (relatlang  to  development  assistance) 
of  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  or  section  2(b)  (relating  to 
the  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  ac- 
count) of  section  2(c)  (relating  to  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962. 


SEC  4.  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

No  less  frequently  than  once  every  3 
months,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  report— 

(1)  describing  any  actions  by  the  Sandl- 
nista government,  and  the  groups  opposing 
that  government  by  armed  force,  which 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  to  nurture  democratic  institutions  in 
Nicaragua; 

(2)  describing  the  status  of  the  Contadora 
process  and  United  States  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict: 

(3)  containing  an  accounting  of  any  funds 
used  under  section  3  for  implementation  of 
a  Contadora  agreement  or  for  humanitarian 
assistance  for  refugees:  and 

(4)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  future  United  States  policies  re- 
garding Nicaragua. 

SEC.  i.  PRESIDENTIAL  REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORTTY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  NICARAGUA 

(a)  Presidemtial  Reqitxst.— On  or  after 
October  1,  1985,  the  President  may  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  request  for  authority  to 
take  specified  actions  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

(b)  Congressional  Action  on  Presiden- 
tial Request.— A  Joint  resolution  which 
grants  the  F^resident  the  authority  to  take 
those  actions  specified  in  the  request  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures contained  in  section  8066(c)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1985  (as  contained  in  section  101  of  Public 
Law  98-473).  except  that  references  In  that 
section  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  each  House  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  appropriate  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  each  House.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "Joint  resolution" 
means  only  a  Joint  resolution  introduced 
after  the  Congress  receives  the  President's 
request  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  hereby  au- 
thorizes the  President,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  to  take  those  actions 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which  are  speci- 
fied in  the  request  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-  ."  with 
the  public  law  number  of  this  resolution  In- 
serted in  the  bank. 


D  1850 


THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ZONE 
ACT:  COST  EIFFECTIVE  AID  TO 
DISTRESSED  AREAS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Covin:]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  create  new 
tax  expenditures  to  aid  distressed 
areas,  popularly  known  as  the  enter- 
prise zone  initiative,  is  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $3.7  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  This 
$3.7  billion  loss  in  tax  revenue  would 
aid  a  maximum  of  75  distressed  areas. 

In  this  period  of  severe  fiscal  distress 
for  the  Federal  Government,  I  believe 
we  have  to  question  every  dollar  we  al- 


locate, whether  through  the  Tax  Code 
or  through  direct  appropriation,  to  de- 
termine if  it  is  money  well  spent. 

Certainly  distressed  areas  of  our 
cities  need  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  that,  there  is  little  dis- 
agreement. I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  direct,  upfront  aid.  controlled  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  is  a  more  prudent  methpH  of 
providing  assistance  to  designated 
zones  of  distress  than  are  tax  breaks. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  the 
Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of  1985. 
This  legislation  would  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  up  to  250  areas  designated 
by  local  governments  as  "economic 
growth  zones."  The  authorization  over 
5  years  would  not  be  $3.7  billion,  but 
rather  a  more  realistic  $500  million. 
That  authorization,  subject  to  over- 
sight by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  this  House,  would  provide  access  to 
capital  for  businesses  which  seek  to 
locate  or  expand  In  the  zone.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  business  incubator  facili- 
ties, help  repair  local  infrastructure, 
and  rehabilitate  housing  in  very  de- 
pressed areas.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act  of  1985.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle by  John  Sloan,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  in  which  he  challenges  the 
notion  that  tax  breaks  are  the  primary 
reason  businesses  choose  to  locate  or 
expand  in  an  area.  Finally,  I  vould 
like  to  include  a  description  of  the  rev- 
enue loss  estimates  for  the  administra- 
tion's enterprise  zone  bill  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
based  on  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury 
estimates  a  revenue  loss  of  $3.7  billion 
over  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  The  loss 
for  the  next  5  calender  years  would  be 
$4.4  billion. 

The  material  follows: 
Overview  or  tri  Economic  Orowth  Zonk 
Act  op  1985 

HJl.  1297,  the  Economic  Orowth  Zone  Act 
(EOZA)  1985,  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  to  designate  between  200  and  250 
Economic  Growth  Zones  (EOZs)  within  a  5- 
year  period  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal.  The  EOZA  would  authorize 
assistance  to  local  governments  to  aid  them 
in  carrying  out  specific  actions  Intended  to 
attract  or  retain  permanent  private  sector 
Jobs.  The  assistance  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide loan  guarantees  to  help  finance  'EOZ 
Infrastructure  Improvements,  to  create  an 
EGZ  development  fund  to  help  finance  busi- 
ness development  activities,  and  for  related 
purposes.  EGZ  Infrastructure  improvement 
and  business  development  assistance  efforts 
are  components  of  comprehensive  and  coop- 
erative efforts  by  States,  local  governments, 
businesses,  residents,  academla,  and  labor 
organizations  to  address  the  problems  of 
high  unemployment,  blight,  poverty,  and 
underuse  of  real  property  within  distressed 
areas  of  eligible  communities. 


Title  I  of  the  Act  outlines  the  require- 
ments for  nomination  of  an  area  for  desig- 
nation as  an  EGZ.  Under  this  title  the  State 
must  have  passed  enabling  legislation  allow- 
ing the  nominating  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  offer  assurances  that  they  will 
honor  certain  statutorily  mandated  commit- 
ments. These  commitments  include  under- 
taking infrastructure  needs  assessments  and 
funding  EGZ  infrastructure  Improvement 
efforts:  funneling,  to  the  extent  possible. 
State  procurement  activity  to  EOZ  business- 
es; and  coordinating  existing  State  economic 
and  (immunity  development  assistance  tar- 
geted to  designated  EGZs. 

In  addition  to  passage  of  enabling  legisla- 
tion and  the  submission  of  written  assur- 
ances to  honor  statutorily  mandated  com- 
mitments, the  nominated  area  must  meet 
other  requirements  including  a  minimum 
population  of  4.000;  location  in  a  community 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  (UDAO)  program; 
and  meeting  any  one  of  four  standards  re- 
lating to  poverty,  unemployment,  income,  or 
population  decline. 

"Title  I  outlines  a  three-phase  approval 
process  consisting  of  preliminary  approval, 
approval,  and  final  approval  for  areas  nomi- 
nated for  designation  as  EGZs.  In  each 
phase  nominating  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  have  to  present  more  detailed 
plans  for  proposed  economic  and  Job  cre- 
ation efforts  in  the  proposed  zone.  Prelimi- 
nary approval,  phase  I.  of  EGZ  designation 
may  be  granted  by  HUD  only  if  the  nomi- 
nating local  government  has  prepared:  an 
EGZ  development  plan  which  includes  spe- 
cific development  objectives:  an  assessment 
of  the  employment  training  needs  of  EOZ 
residents;  an  assessment  of  the  management 
and  other  training  needs  of  area  bustoesses; 
and  an  infrastructure  Improvement  plan. 

Approval  of  EOZ  designation,  phaae  n. 
would  require  a  nominating  local  govern- 
ment, if  it  Is  a  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  entitlement  communi- 
ty, to  set  aside,  annually.  5  percent  or  $1 
million,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount,  of 
its  CDBG  allocation  for  2  consecutive  years 
for  use  in  establishing  an  EOZ  development 
fund.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  to  finance  ac- 
tivities under  a  local  government's  EGZ  de- 
velopement  plan  authorized  under  Title  III 
of  the  EOZA,  including  strategies  to  mini- 
mize residential  displacement.  In  addition,  a 
local  government  must  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  the  creation  of  an  EGZ  infrastruc- 
ture fund,  authorized  under  Title  III,  and 
must  include  a  map  of  the  proposed  zone: 
certifications  that  public  hearings  have 
been  held;  assessments  of  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  EGZ  designation  on  zone  residents; 
and  a  listing  of  incentives  Intended  to  pro- 
mote business  development  and  Job  a«- 
ation. 

Selection  or  final  approval,  phase  m.  of 
an  area  as  a  EX3Z  would  depend  on  the 
extent  of  economic  distress  of  the  nominat- 
ed area;  the  extent  of  State  Involvement  In 
establishing  an  infrastructure  improvement 
plan:  the  extent  of  involvement  by  the 
State,  locAl  government.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  neighborhood  develop- 
ment organizations,  and  zone  residents  In 
proposed  EX3Z  activities:  and  the  extent  to 
which  areas  designated  as  EGZs  would  be 
dispersed  in  a  balanced  manner  nationally. 

Title  II  would  require  the  local  govern- 
ment In  which  the  EGZ  is  designated  to  es- 
tablish an  U-member  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Council  (ANC)  composed  of  local  gov- 
ernment officials  and  representatives  of 
zone  residents,  businesses,  and  employees. 
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An  ANC  it  to  be  charted  with  the  taak  of 
advlainc  the  locAl  Kovemment  on  »iX  matten 
reUtlng  to  tctlviUes  c&nied  out  \n  the  BQZ. 
ANC  ft<l]Bini«trmtlve  coeU  Are  to  be  p«ld 
from  the  EOZ  development  fund  ftuthorlied 
under  Section  301  of  TlUe  III  of  the  EOZA. 

Title  III  authorizes  local  govemmenta  to 
establish  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
development  funds  and  authorised  addition- 
al appropriations  or  aet-asldes  from  other 
HUD  administered  community  and  econom- 
ic development  programs.  Local  govern- 
menta,  as  a  condition  of  designation,  must 
eatabllth  an  EOZ  development  fund.  The 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  carry  out  activities  out- 
lined In  the  local  government's  EOZ  devel- 
opment plan  and  Is  to  Include  ftnanclnc  In- 
centives outlined  In  the  development  plan's 
business  development  procram.  In  order  for 
a  business  to  qualify  for  EOZ  development 
plan  assistance  It  must  meet  certain  employ- 
ment thresholds  relatlnc  to  the  hiring  or  re- 
tention of  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
nominating  local  jurisdiction,  residents  of 
the  zone,  unemployed  for  at  least  S  months, 
reclpienia  of  public  assistance,  or  whose 
household  Income  Is  at  or  below  the  state- 
wide poverty  level.  Business  development  as- 
sistance may  include  full  or  partial  payment 
of  property  liability  and  property  loss  Insur- 
ance premiums,  payroll  taxes,  or  manage- 
ment training  assistance.  Por  each  of  two 
consecutive  years.  S  percent  or  tl  million  of 
a  CDBO  entitlement  oommunlty'i  alloca- 
tion must  be  used  to  finance  EOZ  develop- 
ment fund  activities,  with  matching  funds 
from  a  special  HUD  appropriation  of  170 
million  authoMaed  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  19M  through  1990.  Five  percent  of  a 
local  government's  development  fund  may 
be  used  to  cover  administrative  costs,  the 
cost  of  formulating  an  EOZ  development 
plan,  and  ANC  expenses. 

In  addition,  a  local  government,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State,  must  establish  an  In- 
frastructure loan  gxiarantee  fund  to  finance 
Infrastructure  Improvements.  Notes  used  by 
local  governments  to  finance  tnfrastnicture 
Improvement  efforts  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  The  Act 
would,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19M 
through  1990.  prohibit  the  segregate 
amount  of  such  loan  guarantees  from  ex- 
ceeding 5  percent  of  the  annual  CDBO  ap- 
propriations.   

The  EOZA  directs  HUD  to  set  aside  S  per- 
cent of  the  annual  UDAO  appropriations 
for  allocation,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to 
EOZs.  It  would  give  EOZs  preference  when 
applying  for  other  HUD  programs  Including 
Section  203.  elderly  and  handicapped  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  and  Section  810. 
Urban  Homesteadlng  program,  and  would 
make  available  mort<a<e  insurance  to  eligi- 
ble properties  In  EOZs.  In  addition,  the 
EOZ  would  allow  HUD  to  sell  vacant  or  un- 
derused HUD  properties  In  EOZs  to  local 
governments  for  use  In  their  development 
efforts;  would  provide  tlO  million  In  annual 
appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
lOM  through  1990  to  assist  businesses  newly 
located  In  EOZs  acquire,  rehabilitate,  and 
maintain  commercial  structures:  would 
amend  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Act 
by  adding  provisions  that  would  target  $7 
million  In  annual  appropriations  to  neigh- 
borhood preservation,  housing  quality,  and 
homeownershlp  efforts  In  EOZs:  and  would 
amend  the  Section  312  (Rehabtllutlon 
Loan)  program  by  appropriating  tl3  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  through 
1990  to  carry  out  the  physical  rehabilitation 
of  commercial  structures  In  EOZs.  The 
KOZA  would  prohibit  HUD  from  awarding 


EOZ  related  aaalatanoe  In  instances  where 
such  assistance  would  result  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  commercial  or  Industrial  facilities 
and  the  relocation  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  of  the  community  losing  the  facili- 
ties. 

Title  rv  would  require  HUD  to  promul- 
gate regulations  within  120  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  EOZA:  and  would  require  HUD 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
Identifying  areas  selected  for  EOZ  deslgna- 
Uon  and  ImpacU  of  EOZ  designation.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  residential  dis- 
placement, to  poverty,  and  to  the  employ- 
ment status  of  aone  residents. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  36, 

isasi 

EirRBnusx  Zona  Mat  Not  Bx  thx  BAaoAjw 

That's  Aj>vnTisKB 

(By  John  Sloan) 

With  his  ringing  endorsement  of  enter- 
prise aones  in  last  month's  State  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Reagan  gave  new 
Impetus  to  a  controversial  proposal  that 
would  use  tax  breaks  to  entice  businesses  to 
relocate  or  start  up  In  depressed  areas.  De- 
spite the  president's  enthusiasm,  enterprise 
lones  have  yet  to  prove  on  the  local  level 
the  grand  claims  their  proponents  use  to 
promote  their  use  nationwide. 

Tor  four  years,  pro-zone  bills  have  been 
strangled  In  committee,  victims  of  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  granting  huge  tax 
breaks  to  bankroll  an  unproven  and— ulti- 
mately—unpromising  concept. 

With  this  dismal  record,  one  would  think 
lone  boosters  have  either  armed  themselves 
with  new  evidence  to  support  their  claims  of 
effectiveness  or  pared  back  their  proposals 
to  blunt  objections  to  the  program's  cost. 
Neither  Is  the  case. 

The  1983  bill,  co-authored  by  Reps.  Jack 
Kemp  (R..  N.T.)  and  Robert  Oarcla  (D.. 
N.T.),  proposed  an  "experimental"  program 
to  set  up  75  zones  over  a  three-year  period. 
In-sone  companies  would  have  been  exempt- 
ed from  all  capital-gains  taxes  and  73%  of 
corporate-Income  taxes.  Their  workers 
would  have  received  Individual  Income-tax 
credits  of  as  much  as  1450. 

Both  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  estimated  that  the  experi- 
ment would  cost  11.3  billion  over  the  three- 
year  period.  For  now.  the  president  backs  a 
75-zone  proposal.  But  administration  Insid- 
ers say  that.  If  they  get  the  early  congres- 
sional support  expected,  they  may  try  to 
raise  the  ante  to  a  300-Bone  bill.  The  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  Is  already  on  record 
as  supporting  a  300-zone  bill. 

The  price  tag  was  a  major  stumbling  block 
to  the  earlier,  far  more  modest  proposals. 
So.  one  would  think  that  supporters  have 
found  new  data  to  prove  the  program's 
merit.  They  haven't. 

The  British  experiment  with  enterprise 
zones,  Inaugurated  In  1980,  has  proved  to  be 
a  dismal  failure.  Between  1981  and  1983. 
Britain's  15  zones  created  only  8,000  new 
jobs  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  well  over  1500 
million. 

U.S.  enthusiasts  blithely  dismiss  these 
findings,  claiming  that  the  Brits  squandered 
their  money  on  urban-renewal  type  Invest- 
ments such  as  property  Improvements.  In 
fact,  only  a  small  portion  went  for  such 
"old-hat"  purposes. 

Oood  old  Yankee  Ingenuity  will  solve  the 
problems,  proponents  say.  quickly  directing 
attention  to  a  1983  study  of  state  enterprise 
zones.  The  study,  conducted  by  the  Sabre 
Foundation,  a  Washington  think  tank,  pur- 
ports to  present   "hard  data "  showing  that 


state  Bones  have  created  or  saved  "tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs." 

These  data  are  far  from  hard.  For  start- 
ers, they  come  from  the  sUte  officials 
charged  with  making  a  go  of  the  zones. 
Even  taken  at  face  value,  the  figures  make  a 
less-than-compelllng  case  for  aones. 

According  to  the  study,  the  "average" 
zone  spawned  1.9  business  start-ups  and  In- 
duced 1.1  other  companies  to  expand— or  at 
least  stay  put— during  nine  months  of  oper- 
ation. Projected  to  a  year,  the  figures  Indi- 
cate that  an  average  aone  can  expect  to 
start  or  "save"  only  four  companies. 

That  finding,  underwhelming  though  It 
may  be.  probably  overstates  the  case.  Fully 
39%  of  all  new  companies  found  by  the 
study  are  located  in  one  building— Control 
Data's  business  incubator  In  Baltimore. 
Mostly  one-  or  two-person  high-tech  service 
operations,  these  40  concerns  account  for  all 
but  one  of  the  new  starts  In  the  Baltimore 
cone.  The  study  conscientiously  notes  that 
incubators  "appeared"  to  be  one  factor  In 
business  start-ups. 

It  also  might  have  been  worth  noting 
that:  (1)  this  aone  could  not  be  designated 
as  a  federal  zone  because  it  Is  not  sufficient- 
ly depressed:  and  (2)  high-tech  service  com- 
panies offer  little  opportunity  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  Intended  to  benefit  from 
the  initiatives. 

The  employment  gains  claimed  merit 
equal  skepticism.  Of  the  "tens  of  thou- 
sands" of  Jobs  (more  specifically,  30,371) 
credited  to  the  zones.  43%  were  merely 
planned.  They  can  be  counted  as  real  only  if 
one  assumes— as  the  study  did— that  pro- 
posed office  and  shopping  centers  are  leased 
and  staffed  to  capacity,  new  companies' 
hopes  for  future  growth  are  realized  and 
certain  other  chancy  event  (e.g.  "Interested" 
companies  actually  get  Urt>an  Development 
Action  grants,  and  one  city  wins  its  court 
fight  to  annex  part  of  a  neighboring  com- 
munity) come  to  pass. 

As  for  jobs  actually  in-hand,  half  of  the 
4,085  jobs  "saved"  derive  from  Spiegel's  de- 
cision to  keep  Its  Chicago  warehouse  oper- 
ation open.  Oranted,  the  zone's  tax  brealLS 
were  only  one  of  three  factors  upon  which 
Spiegel  based  its  no-go  decision.  Still,  Sabre 
gives  the  zone  full  credit  for  this  success 
story. 

You  would  think  that,  if  zone  proponents 
can't  come  up  with  t)etter  "proof"  than  this, 
they  would  quietly  fold  their  studies  and 
withdraw.  Instead,  they  are  preparing  to 
mount  a  new  offensive  with  strong  presiden- 
tial backing. 

Zone  advocates  come  in  two  stripes:  theo- 
rists who  see  the  concept  as  a  bold  break 
from  the  Model  Cities  giveaways  of  the  '60s 
in  favor  of  a  "less  government"  approach  to 
urban  revltalization,  and  pragmatlsts  who, 
noting  Mr.  Reagan's  resolve  to  slash  UDA 
and  community  development  grants,  sadly 
embrace  zones  as  "the  only  game  In  town" 
for  federal  urban  aid. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  very  expensive 
game  and  one  that  taxpayers  stand  to  lose 
big.  The  whole  concept  is  based  on  the  erro- 
neous assumption  that  business  location 
and  expansion  decisions  are  made  primarily. 
Lf  not  exclusively,  on  the  basis  of  tax  bur- 
dens. They  are  not. 

My  organization  surveyed  small-business 
owners  in  85  cities  and  found  taxes  to  be 
among  the  least  of  the  problems  for  poten- 
tial urban  entrepreneurs.  Far  more  impor- 
tant considerations,  especially  for  the  labor- 
intensive  retail  and  service  concerns  that 
zones  must  attract  if  they  are  to  cut  unem- 
ployment  significantly,    include   access   to 


capital  and  a  qualified  labor  pool.  Immedi- 
ate market  viability,  adequate  police  protec- 
tion and  affordable  insurance. 

From  these  viewpoints,  depressed  areas 
offer  companies  nothing  short  of  a  hostile 
environment.  No  amount  of  '"less  govern- 
ment" can  create  money,  security  or  a 
market  where  none  exists. 

Enterprise  zones  spring  from  a  fundamen- 
tally flawed  concept.  Tax  breaiu  are  not  an 
Irresistible  stimulus  to  business  startups  be- 
cause most  new  companies  don't  make 
enough  in  the  "hostile"  environments 
dubbed  "enterprise  zones"  to  be  able  to  use 
the  Incentives  offered. 

Rep.  Fortney  H.  Stark  (D.,  Calif.)  has 
called  the  proposals  "a  tax  deduction  with 
no  strings  attached."  In  days  of  $200  billion 
deficits,  the  zone  concept  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come  .  .  .  and  gone. 

CONOKKSSIOMAL  RiSBAKCH  SotVICS. 

THC  LIBKAIIY  op  CoifGRXSS, 

Wathington,  DC,  ApHl  10.  1915. 
To:  Honorable  William  Coyne,  Attention: 

Brian  Doherty. 
From:  Dennis  M.  Roth.  Specialist  in  LAbor 

Ek;onomlcs.  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Treasury  Revenue  Loss  Estimates 
Resulting  from  Establishment  of  Enter- 
prise Zones. 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request  with  respect  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's revenue  loss  estimates  if  the  Ad- 
ministration's E^nterprlse  Zone  bill  should 
be  enacted.  Unfortunately,  no  written  docu- 
ment has  been  prepared  by  Treasury  with 
respect  to  these  estimates.  Consequently, 
the  following  comments  are  based  on  a 
phone  conversation  I  had  this  week  with 
Phil  Spellt>erg  who  prepared  these  esti- 
mates for  Treasury. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  13  repre- 
sentative enterprise  zones  (EZs)  were  Identi- 
fied. (These  zones  would  meet  the  criteria 
established  in  the  pending  legislation.)  The 
types  of  industries  were  Indentlfied  in  these 
areas  and  were  then  analyzed  with  respect 
to  their  capital  and  labor  usage.  Based  on 
this  analysis,  revenue  costs  were  estimated 
per  type  of  EZ  credit '  per  Industry  per 
tl.OOO  of  activity.  (Capltal/lalx>r  ratios  were 
assumed  to  remain  constant  as  were  the  pro- 
portions of  sales  to  value  added.)  Thus,  esti- 
mates were  derived  to  show  the  revenue  loss 
by  type  of  EZ  credit  by  type  of  industry. 
The  final  value  of  the  loss  depended  upon 
the  total  sales,  labor,  and  capital  makeup  of 
the  Industry  In  question. 

Phase  2  entailed  the  selection  of  25  new 
zones  for  each  of  the  next  three  years  as 
the  proposed  legislation  would  create.  The 
labor  force  and  industry  makeup  of  these 
zones  was  then  analyzed.  Based  on  these 
findings,  economic  development  and  indus- 
trial output  (sales)  were  estimated.  Revenue 
losses  resulting  from  EZ  credits  (based  on 
the  findings  of  phase  one)  were  then  calcu- 
lated per  $1,000  of  sales  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  Industries  (i.e.,  capital  and  labor 
inputs)  that  would  be  established  In  the 
zone.  Thus,  revenue  losses  were  derived  for 
each  EZ  created. 

The  key  assumptions  made  by  Treasury  in 
their  estimates  are  ( 1 )  the  level  of  economic 
development  that  would  result  from  EZ  des- 
ignation (primarily  the  level  of  sales),  and 
(2)  the  types  of  Industries  that  would  devel- 
op in  EZ's. 


Since  these  basic  building  blocks  are  based 
on  the  Industries  and  labor  force  that  exist 
in  areas  that  could  currently  qualify  as  en- 
terprise zones,  the  approach  appears  quite 
reasonable.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  revenue  loss  estimates  are  gross  fig- 
ures. No  assumptions  were  made  as  to  the 
employment  effects  or  Industrial  generation 
effects  of  Enterprise  Zones. 

If  you  should  have  further  questions  on 
this  analysis,  please  feel  free  to  contact  us 
or  Phil  Speilberg  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (5««-7562). 

TABli  l.-ESnUMTH)  REVENUE  LOSS  FROM  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 
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■  A  summary  of  these  credits  can  be  found  on 
paces  4-9  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 


FASCELL  LEADS  BIPARTISAN  OP- 
POSITION TO  BINARY  NERVE 
GAS  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloiu  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  GuckmahI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leadersliip  of  Representa- 
tive Dantx  B.  Fascxll,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Security  and  Science,  a 
bipartisan  group  of  34  Democrats  and 
17  Republicans  last  week  announced 
Its  opposition  to  the  production  of  new 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 

As  one  of  the  original  61  si>onsors,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Ricoxs 
Chairman  Fasczll's  April  18  release 
which  succinctly  highlights  the  soimd 
foreign  policy,  arms  control,  defense, 
and  budgetary  objections  to  the  pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  weapons 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  legislation. 
They  follow: 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Faacell,  (D-FL)  and  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, announced  today  his  leadership  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  stop  the  funding  for  the 
production  of  new  binary  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons. 

Chairman  Fascell  stated:  "Our  cotmtry 
has  held  to  a  16-year  moratorium  on  the 
production  of  new  chemical  weapons  and 
there  are  no  good  reasons  now  why  we 
should  break  that  moratorium.  My  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Rep.  John  Porter,  Is 
joining  me  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to  stop 
this  funding  request  for  the  production  of 
binary  chemical  weapons  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration."  Thirty-three 
Democrats  and  16  Republicans  have  joined 
Reps.  Fascell  and  Porter  as  original  co-spon- 


sors of  their  legislation  banning  binary  pro- 
duction. 

Chairman  Faacell  commented  further 
"For  three  consecutive  years  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  decisively  voted  to 
oppose  production  of  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. The  strength  of  this  bipartisan  opposi- 
tion In  the  House  has  overcome  mixed  votes 
and  reluctance  In  the  Senate  where  Vice- 
President  Bush  has  even  been  required  to 
break  a  tie  with  his  vote  in  favor  of  new 
nerve  gas  weapons.  Since  the  three-year 
message  does  not  seem  to  have  t>een  under- 
stood by  the  Reagan  administration,  we 
have  chosen  a  new  medium  to  deliver  our 
message— a  legislative  bill  to  ban  production 
of  these  weapons." 

Commenting  on  the  reasons  why  a  strong 
majority  In  the  House  has  consistently  op- 
posied  new  binary  chemical  weapons.  Chair- 
man Fascell  said:  "A  close  examination  of 
the  arms  control,  foreign  policy,  defense, 
and  cost  implications  of  producting  binary 
nerve  gas  weapons  has  led  the  Congress  to 
conclude  that  it  adversely  Impacts  on  major 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  makes  arms 
control  less  likely,  and  Is  not  something  we 
need  or  the  American  people  want.  Atwut 
the  only  thing  it  adds  to  is  the  Federal  defi- 
cit." "Just  think  a  minute. "  Fascell  said: 

"Our  allies  don't  want  to  have  those  new 
nerve  gas  weapons  on  their  soil; 

Binary  weapons  increase  the  risk  of  chem- 
ical weapons  proliferation  and  use  by  terror- 
Uts: 

Bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
must  be  reopened  and  not  doomed  by  a  U.S. 
decision  to  resume  production  of  new  chemi- 
cal weapons; 

The  Bigeye  binary  nerve  gas  bomb  Is  still 
failing  tests  after  20  years  of  research: 

Chemical  weapons  don't  offer  an  advan- 
tage over  conventional  weapons  either  In 
cost  or  effectiveness: 

Elimination  of  this  unnecessary  defense 
program  will  save  $174  million  this  year  and 
$2.3  billion  over  the  next  five  years:  and  fi- 
nally 

Chemical  weapons  are  repugnant  to  us. 
our  allies,  and  our  friends." 

Fascell  concluded:  "In  short,  there  are  no 
clear  advantages,  only  disadvantages,  for 
our  national  security  In  producing  biitary 
chemical  weapons." 

The  text  of  the  binary  ban  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  2124,  including  the  61  co- 
sponsors  follows: 

HJi.  3134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PKOHIBmON  ON  PBODUCTION  OP 
LBIHAL  CHEMICAL  WSAPON& 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  an  agency  of  the  Oovemment  may  not 
obligate  or  expend  appropriated  funds  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the 
production  of  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

SEC.  t  NECOTU'nON  OP  A  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
AGREEMENT  WnW  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  OTHEB  COUNTRIES. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Intensify  ongoing  efforts 
to  achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  establishing  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreement  to  stop  the 
production,  proliferation,  and  stockpiling  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons. 
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BK.    i.    PHIIILIINC     UNITID    ■TA'RI 

rOtCSB    AGAOST   CHEMICAL   WBAT- 
ON9  ATTAtXa. 

It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Coagnm  thAt  the 
Department  of  Defense  should,  on  a  piioiity 
iMLsls,  Improve  the  c»p*bUlUes  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  detect.  And  to  protect  members  of 
the  Armed  Foroea  Acainst  the  effecta  of.  the 
uae  of  lethAl  chemlcAl  wcApona  In  Attacks 
upon  the  Armed  Foroea. 
acc  «.  AGKEBMBna  wini  nato  aixiis  con- 

CSKNINC    PVZPOSmONING    OT    ANT 
NEW  CHSmCAL  WSATONS. 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  Coogreaa  than  any 
new  lethAl  chemlcaJ  we«pona  muat  be  stock- 
piled And  AVAllAble  In  those  akas  where 
lAnd  AttAcks  would  most  likely  occur  In 
order  to  present  a  credible  deterrent.  There- 
fore. AH  Agreement  with  the  •oremments  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  North  AtlAntic 
TreAty  Organtwrion  must  be  concluded 
before  the  Congress  will  consider  repeftllng 
the  prohibition  oontAlned  In  aectloii  1  of 
this  Act 
8BC  i.  mNDLU.  Binwrr  DCnCTT 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  thAt  fund- 
ing for  the  production  and  procurement  of 
new  lethAl  chemical  weapons  snd  related  fA- 
cllltlea  Is  unwATTADted  In  light  of  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment'a  large  budget  deficit. 

8BC     L     DSriNniON     or     LCTHAL     CHUflCAL 
WEAPON. 

Am  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "lethal 
chemical  weapon"  meana— 

(1)  any  toxic  chemical  (aoUd.  liquid,  or 
gaa)  which,  through  Its  chemical  properties, 
la  Intended  to  be  uaed  to  produce  Injury  or 
death  to  human  beings,  and 

(2)  Any  unique  device.  Instrument.  Appara- 
tua.  or  oontrtvance  (Including  any  oompo- 
nenta  or  accessories  thereof)  which  la  In- 
tended to  be  used  to  dlapeiae  or  otherwiae 
dlaaemlnate  any  toxic  chemlcaL* 
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MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRTVILEOEO 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
advice  to  the  privileged  orders.  In 
terms  of  1985.  Ironically  is  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  in  which 
Joel  Barlow  addressed  his  advice  to 
the  privileged  orders  along  the  lines  of 
the  need  for  the  European  kingdoms 
to  consider  the  question  of  revolution- 
ary changes.  Joel  Barlow  was  a  true 
revolutionary.  America  was  truly  revo- 
lutionary, and  today,  in  1985.  it  seems 
quite  contradictory  for  us  to  be  very 
much  acting  as  the  kingdoms  of 
George  IH  and  the  others  in  suppress- 
ing bona  fide,  indigenous,  native  civil 
wars  or  revolutions. 

We  are  here  today  on  the  eve  of  the 
consideration  of  some  matters  that  are 
awesome  in  importance  and  forebod- 
ing for  the  future  of  our  country.  I 
know  that  at  this  precise  moment  one 
of  the  questions  has  to  do  with  an 
electoral  contest  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional EMstrict  of  Indiana  and,  of 
course,  it  is  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
most  Important,  suid  I  think  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  quite  properly 
Included  it  in  its  agendas  ever  since 
the  issue  came  up  on  January  3  at  the 


outset  or  the  initial  period  of  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  House. 

But  I  think  that  history  will  show 
that  this  will  be  far  overshadowed  by 
the  other  developments  that  have 
been  engrossing  from  time  to  time  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  particularly 
since  the  advent  of  Presidential  wars. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  in  the  conven- 
tion feared  more  than  anything  else 
the  advent  of  an  office  such  as  we 
have  today  called  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  first  10  years  of  our  national  ex- 
istence as  a  Nation  the  people  then 
thought  so  little  of  such  an  office  that 
for  10  years  in  the  very  beginning  such 
an  office  was  not  even  considered  or 
thought  of,  so  that  we  had  the  consti- 
tutional Congresses  or  the  Continental 
Congresses,  we  had  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  but  never  the  thought 
that  such  an  awesome  office  such  as 
the  Presidency  is  today  would  have  se- 
riously been  conceived  of  or  thought 
of.  for  the  men  were,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  saying  that 
sovereignty  and  power  emanated  only 
from  the  people.  These  were  more  rev- 
olutionary words.  They  still  are  today. 

But  part  of  the  reason  for  the  revo- 
lutionary concept  that  the  people  ac- 
tually are  the  ones  who  have  the  true 
sovereignty  and  that  all  power  ema- 
nates from  the  people  was  that  they 
considered  as  a  basic  tenet  that  no 
government  was  worthy  of  its  institu- 
tion and  Its  sustalnment  if  It  did  not 
represent  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
the  just  consent  of  the  governed. 

Today  our  leaders  speak,  and  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  if  we 
could  impose  a  democratic  institution 
on  people  who  have  no  such  historical 
heritage  or  experience  in  the  parts  of 
the  world  where  not  one  day  In  the 
history  of  these  sad  nations  have  they 
experienced  one  day  of  democratic 
regime;  that  Is,  governments  by  the 
Just  consent  of  the  governed. 

a  1900 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  use  all  the 
practices  to  suppress  that  kind  of  an 
expression  that  all  of  the  kingdoms  of 
old  and  the  totalitarian  powers  of 
today  in  the  20th  century  have  used, 
whether  they  were  the  so-called  corpo- 
rate Fascist  States  or  those  of  the 
other  side,  the  obverse  side  of  the 
medal,  the  so-caUed  all-socialistic  or 
communistic  States  In  which.  In  the 
name  of  the  people,  governments  have 
been  Instituted  in  which  you  have  In 
effect  the  tacit  admission  of  authori- 
tarian or  dictatorship  government.  We 
have  in  the  case  of  the  fascist  oligar- 
chic a  sort  of  a  hierarehal  order  that  is 
nevertheless  authoritarian  and  which 
is  reflective  of  one  of  the  two  main- 
streams of  thought  as  man  has  devel- 
oped his  concept  of  government.  And 
that  Is  the  one  statement  of  thought 
that  feels  that  imless  one  has  some 


chosen  leaders,  some  select  men  and 
women  who  are  above  the  common 
herd  to  lead  the  rest  of  hapless  man- 
kind, man  is  not  smart  enough  to 
know  what  is  good  for  himself;  and 
then  we  have  the  other,  which  I  think 
Is  the  basic  tenet  involved  in  American 
democracy,  and  that  is  that  no  matter 
how  disorderly  or  how  much  in  the 
long  or  in  the  short  term  it  looks  as 
though  people  cannot  govern  them- 
selves, actually  in  the  long  haul  only 
the  people  are  the  better  Judges  as  to 
what  is  best  for  them. 

But  In  our  actions  today,  in  our 
desire  to  impose  our  will.  If  c«use  of  a 
misbegotten  notion  of  wha  our  true 
national  interests  are— auc  these,  I 
might  remind  my  r-'  ajs,  have 
been  variously  conf>  _  uhroughout 
the  20th  century— I  tnink  that  even 
though  history  will  show  that  we  were 
given  relative  margins  of  error  in  the 
past,  we  will  not  be  from  here  on  out 
and  we  cannot  afford  even  the  slight- 
est margin  of  error  in  our  dealings 
with  those  nations  that  fate  has  con- 
spired to  eternally  share  this  New 
World  with  us.  But  as  fundamental 
and  obvious  as  this  may  seem  to  us,  in 
our  actions  we  have  been  oblivious  of 
this. 

If  we  take  the  isolated  case  of  Nica- 
ragua, our  history  there  is  abysmal. 
Eleven  times  we  have  invaded  Nicara- 
gua. In  the  20th  century  alone,  we 
have  invaded  it  six  or  seven  times.  Be- 
tween 1913  and  1929  we  possessed  con- 
trol of  Nicaragua  14  out  of  those  15 
years.  We  imposed  the  regimes  that 
now  have  crumbled  and  fallen  over, 
even  though  we  shored  them  up  for 
four  decades  with  all  the  power  we 
could  muster,  but  because  of  their  cor- 
ruption, because  of  their  rottenness, 
because  of  their  despotism,  even  in 
those  benighted  countries  the  people 
finally  rose. 

What  I  am  sasrlng  is  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
debate  of  a  Presidential  request,  a  re- 
quest that,  like  many  this  President 
has  presented  to  us,  is  ultimately  con- 
fusing, mixed  up  in  a  sort  of  a  mis- 
shapen form  from  its  original  an- 
nounced shape  and  form. 

In  the  case  specifically  of  Nicaragua, 
under  my  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  am  placing  into  the  Record  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  Kellogg,  in  1929,  during  the 
regime  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge, 
who  was  the  last  President  to  order 
the  Marines  into  Nicaragua.  The 
reason  is  that  it  is  startling,  haunting, 
and  a  duplication  of  the  words  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Shultz, 
not  only  before  congressional  commit- 
tees but  in  speeches  he  has  made  as 
late  as  yesterday  In  Indianapolis.  IN.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Record  show  as 
much  as  allowable  under  the  rules  the 
excerpts  beginning  with  the  first  re- 
marks   made    by    the    Secretary    of 


State— and  as  I  said,  that  is  Prank  Kel- 
logg—before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  27,  1927.  And 
it  followed  a  message  that  President 
Coolidge  found  necessary  to  send  to 
the  Congress  Just  immediately  before, 
on  January  10,  1927,  in  order  to  ration- 
alize his  action  in  ordering  the  Ida- 
rines  for  the  second  time  into  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
study  these  documents.  The  only  dif- 
ference will  find  in  reading  this  is  if 
we  were  to  change  the  dates  and  in- 
stead of  "Russian.  Cuban,  Marxist, 
Leninist  communism,"  we  put  "Mexi- 
can bolshevism,"  you  could  see  that 
Secretary  Shultz  could  present  those 
same  remarks  today. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  officers  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, he  says: 

The  Department  encloses  for  your  Infor- 
mAtlon  A  copy  of  a  stAtement  respecting 
Bolshevik  alms  and  policies  In  Mexico  and 
Latin  America,  left  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  January  12.  1927.  together 
with  a  memorandum  Indicating  the  sources 
of  the  various  docimients  cited  therein. 

And  then  there  are  instructions  that 
these  diplomatic  officers  forward  any 
information  to  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Secretary,  in  the  message 
he  left,  as  they  put  it,  on  January  12, 
1927,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  said  as  follows:  "Bol- 
shevik Alms  and  Policies  in  Mexico 
and  Latin  America,"  and  there  was 
what  was  referred  to  later  as  the  "ex- 
portation of  bolshevism  from  Mexico 
into  the  rest  of  Latin  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
materials  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred: 

DxPARTitKirT  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  January  27,  19Z7. 
To  ATnerican  Diplomatic  Officer*  In  Latin 
America. 

Sirs:  The  Department  encloses,  for  your 
Information,  a  copy  of  a  statement  respect- 
ing Bolshevik  alms  and  policies  In  Mexico 
and  Latin  America,  left  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  January  12,  1927,  together 
with  a  memorandum  indicating  the  sources 
of  the  various  documents  cited  therein. 

It  is  desired  that  you  forward  to  the  De- 
partment any  information  which  may  come 
to  your  attention  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
munist activities  referred  to  In  this  state- 
ment. The  E>epartment  would  be  glad  to 
have  copies  of  pamphlets,  circulars,  hand- 
bills, et  cetera,  which  may  be  distributed  by 
the  All-America  Anti-Imp>eriallst  League  or 
other  Communist  organizations. 

I  am.  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State: 


Janttakt  12,  1927. 
(Following  was  left  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as  part  of  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
Information  of  the  Committee.  The  Secre- 
tary Informed  the  Committee  that  It  was 
not  confidential:) 


BoLaHKTix  Ants  AHD  Poucics  n  Mexico 
andLattr  Ahxrica 

The  Bolshevik  leaders  have  had  very  defi- 
nite ideas  with  respect  to  the  role  which 
Mexico  and  Latin  America  are  to  play  in 
their  general  program  of  world  revolution. 
They  have  set  up  as  one  of  their  fundamen- 
tal tasks  the  destruction  of  what  they  term 
American  Imperialism  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  succesaftil  development  of 
the  International  revolutiomuy  movement 
In  the  new  world.  The  propagation  of  com- 
munist Ideas  and  principles  In  the  vatIous 
countries  of  Latin  AmerlcA  Is  considered  sec- 
ondary to  the  carrying  on  of  propaganda 
AgAlnst  the  Alms  and  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  Latin  America  and  Mexico  are 
conceived  as  a  base  for  activity  AgAlnst  the 
United  States.  Commimlsts  In  the  United 
States  have  been  repeatedly  instructed  to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  struggle 
against  "American  Imperialism"  in  Latin 
America  and  to  the  organization  of  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States.  Bolaberlk  alma  in 
this  respect  were  succinctly  aet  forth  in  a 
resolution  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Red 
International  of  Trade  Unions,  July  8-22, 
1924,  as  follows.  It  was  resolved: 

"*  *  *  4.  To  unite  the  national  struggle 
against  American  Imt>erlaUam  in  individual 
countries  in  a  movement  on  a  scale  of  the 
whole  American  continent,  embracing  the 
workers  of  all  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Mexico  Is  a  natural  connecting  link 
between  the  movement  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  Latin  America,  there- 
fore Mexico  must  be  the  center  of  union. 

5.  In  the  name  of  the  Trade  Union 

Educational  League  of  the  United  States,  to 
appeal  to  the  toUers  of  Latin  America  with  a 
call  to  create  a  united  front  against  Ameri- 
can Imperialism.  •  •  • 

Similarly,  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party,  speaking  at  the  Vlth 
Session  of  the  Enlarged  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  International  on  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  1926,  declared: 

"The  last  and  most  Important  task  of  our 
party  Is  the  fight  against  im[>eriali8m.  The 
Communist  Party  of  America  must  become 
the  defender  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  The  time  is  not  long  distant 
when  Latin  America  will  become  the  China 
of  the  far  west  and  Mexico  the  Canton  of 
Latin  America." 

In  the  theses  approved  at  the  Vlth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Enlarged  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Communist  International  It  Is  stated, 
with  respect  to  Latin  America, 

"Latin  America  also  can  and  must  become 
a  basis  of  support  of  the  liberation  move- 
ment against  imperialism  (against  the  Impe- 
rialism of  the  United  States).  In  the  present 
state  of  things  the  nations  living  In  Latin 
America  are  as  a  majority  oppressed  nations 
which  sooner  or  later  will  be  drawn  into  the 
struggle  against  the  imperialism  of  the 
United  States." 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  have  been  giving  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  anti-American  activities  In 
Mexico  and  Latin  America.  The  Commu- 
nists In  the  United  States  have  been  criti- 
cized for  not  displaying  sufficient  energy  in 
this  sphere.  Very  specific  Instructions  in 
this  regard  were  Issued  to  the  Communists 
In  the  United  States  in  the  "Resolution  on 
the  American  Question"  adopted  at  the 
Vlth  Enlarged  Plenary  Session  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Commxmist  Interna- 
tional at  Moscow  on  March  IS,  1926.  It 
pointed  out 

"to  the  American  Conununist  Party  the 
tremendous    importance   which   the   labor 


movement  (and  the  movement  for  independ- 
ence) Is  assuming  in  the  countries  of  South 
America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
yoke  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  United 
States,  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry 
of  Latin  America  will  play  a  tremendous 
role.  The  American  Communist  Party  must 
not  be  a  party  of  self-centered  Interests  but. 
must  become  a  party  which  understands 
how  to  raise  the  question  of  the  hegemony 
of  the  proletariat  In  the  whole  movement 
for  freedom  which  Is  directed  against  the 
Imperialists  of  the  United  States.  Moreover 
it  Is  necessary  that  the  workers  (Coromu- 
nlst)  Party  maintain  the  closest  contact 
with  the  labor  movement  in  the  colonies  of 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  etc.,  and  support 
them  In  their  fight  against  American  Impe- 
rialism. 

In  view  of  this  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Communist  International  Instructs 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  to  devote  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  tasks  cited  and  above 
all  to  appoint  an  earnest  group  of  Party 
woikers  to  participate  In  the  current  work 
in  Latin  America  In  agreement  with  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  International." 

In  accordance  with  Moscow's  instructions 
the  American  Communists  during  the  last 
two  years  have  been  placing  special  emphA- 
sis  on  their  anti-American  work  in  Mexico 
and  Latin  America.  Considerable  attention 
was  given  to  this  matter  at  the  Fourth  Con- 
vention of  the  Workers  (Coromunlst)  Party 
in  Chicago,  August  21-30,  1925.  A  speclAl  or- 
gAnizAtion  known  as  the  All-American  Anti- 
ImperlAlist  League  has  been  created  by  the 
American  Communists  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  Moscow  in  the  matter  of  orga- 
nizing Latin  America  against  the  United 
States.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  report 
on  "Antl-Imperiallst  Work"  delivered  at  the 
Fourth  National  Convention  referred  to 
above: 

"The  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  severely  criticized  nearly  all 
the  Communist  Parties  in  the  Imperialist 
countries  for  not  carrying  on  a  sufficiently 
energetic  campaign  against  imperialism. 

"Under  the  present  Central  Executive 
Committee,  the  Workers  Party  of  America 
has  for  the  first  time  made  anti-imperialist 
work  one  of  Its  basic  activities.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  our  work  against  Ameri- 
can imperialism  is  that  It  has  entered  the 
field  of  active  practical  cooperation  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  American  imperialism, 
the  most  im[>ortant  step  in  this  connection 
being  the  successful  organization  of  the  AU- 
America  Anti-Imperialist  League. 

"In  January  of  this  year  1925  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  elected  by  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  which  assumed  charge  of  aU  the 
anti-imperialist  activities  of  the  Party.  This 
committee  prepared  material  for  campaigns, 
furnished  articles  on  lmt>erialiam  for  the 
party  press,  drew  up  manifestoes  and  leaf- 
lets, and  was  the  medium  through  which 
the  party  cooperated  with  anti-imperialist 
organizations  in  Latin-America.  Manifestoes 
were  Issued  to  the  Cuban  Labor  Congress 
held  at  Havana,  to  the  International  Marine 
Transport  Workers'  Convention  held  at  New 
Orleans,  several  manifestoes  to  the  Mexican 
workers  and  to  the  Filipinos,  a  special  May 
Day  manifesto  to  the  workers  of  Latin- 
America,  a  manifesto  In  connection  with  the 
Tacna-Arica  affair  and  other  manifestoes 
and  leaflets  which  will  be  referred  to  later 
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"Direct  contact  with  Mexico  waa  main- 
tained throughout  the  period,  through  the 
visits  of  ComrBdes  Johnstone.  Gomez  and 
liOvestone  of  Mexico  and  through  steady 
correspondence.  Comrade  Wagenknecht  vis- 
ited the  Philippines  and  established  connec- 
tions there.  Correspondence  connections 
were  also  established,  with  greater  or  less 
success,  with  practically  every  country  In 
Latin-America,  as  well  as  with  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines.  Through  our  activities  five 
FUlpino  delegates  were  secured  for  the 
International  transport  Conference  In 
Canton,  for  which  our  Party  was  commend- 
ed by  the  Communist  International. 

"Our  party  has  carried  on  a  conatetent 
campaign,  both  In  this  country  and  In  Latin- 
America,  against  the  (labor  Imperialism)  of 
the  so-called   Pan-American   Federation  of 
lAbor.    Comrade    Johnstone    attended    the 
convention  of  the  Pan-American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  Mexico  City,  in  November  of 
year.  (1924)  and  cooperated  with  the 
Party  in  its  strategy  in  connection 
^this  convention. 

de  Oomez  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
April  of  this  year  (1925)  and  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Mexico  as  fraternal  delegate  from  our 
Party.  During  this  visit  plans  for  Joint 
action  of  the  Mexican.  Central  American 
and  United  States  parties  against  imperial- 
ist policies  of  the  Pan-American  Federation 
of  Labor  were  adopted. 

"Our  Party  was  largely  instrumental  In 
the  establishment  of  the  All-American  Anti- 
Imperialist  League,  which  although  orga- 
nized only  a  few  months  ago  and  still  In  Its 
initial  stages,  has  aroused  a  real  response  In 
Latin-America,  despite  the  miserably  small 
funds  which  we  were  able  to  put  into  this 
work.  The  All-America  Anti-Imperialist 
League  was  endorsed  by  the  Communist 
International  and  the  Red  International  of 
Labor  Unions. 

"The  League  is  a  non-partisan  interna- 
tional organization  admitting  to  affiliation 
all  groups  in  the  Americas  willing  to  take  up 
the  fight  against  American  imperialism.  It 
alms  to  give  driving  force  and  centralized 
expression  to  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments in  Latin-America,  Hawaii,  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  etc.,  in  alliance  with  the  move- 
ment of  this  country. 

"The  All-America  Anti-ImperlaUst  League 
has  a  special  secretariat  located  in  Mexico 
City,  under  whose  supervision  the  monthly 
Spanish  language  organ  or  the  league, 
which  has  now  published  five  Issues  is 
edited,  as  well  as  special  manifestoes,  leaf- 
lets, etc.  Our  party  has  contributed  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  monthly  mag- 
azine El  LibertadOT  and  towards  other  ex- 
penses of  the  Mexico  City  secretariat,  but 
lack  of  funds  has  made  It  Impossible  to  give 
adequate  support  In  this  respect.  "A  regular 
section  of  the  All-America  Anti-Imperialist 
League  has  been  formed  In  Cuba,  with  Julio 
Antonio  Mella  as  secretary,  and  is  extremely 
active,  holding  mass  meetings,  lectures,  etc. 
Labor,  peasant,  and  stuaent  organizations  In 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Salvador,  and  Peru 
have  affiliated  with  the  League,  but  no  reg- 
ular sections  have  been  formed  In  those 
countries  as  yet.  Contacts  have  been  estab- 
lished with  some  of  the  foremost  intellectu- 
als of  Latin-America,  who  are  supporting 
the  league  and  writing  for  Its  monthly 
organ. 

"At  the  suggestl(m  of  our  Party,  the 
League  sent  out  the  call  for  the  observance 
throughout  America  of  'Anti-Imperialist 
Week'  (June  29  to  July  4),  calling  upon  aU 
anti-imperialist  organizations  in  special  lit- 


erature, to  conduct  mass  meetinga.  hold 
demonstrations  In  front  of  American  consul- 
ates and  embassies,  etc.  Our  Party  pub- 
lished a  special  leaflet  for  Anti-Imperialist 
Week  and  actively  co-operated  in  its  observ- 
ance. 

"Tentative  plans  are  already  being  laid, 

also  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Party,  for  an 

All-America  Anti-Imperialist  congress  to  be 

held  at  Buenos  Aires  some  time  next  year." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Fourth  Convention  listed  among  the 
concrete  tasks  of  the  Party 

"To  carry  on  a  systematic  and  active  agi- 
tation against  American  imperialism,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America.  To  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  American  armed  forces  from 
foreign  lands.  *  *  * 

"To  give  active  support  to  the  activities  of 
the  All-America  Anti-Imperialist  League." 

The  same  Convention  adopted  a  lengthy 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  stniggle 
against  American  Imperialism.  This  resolu- 
tion pointed  out  that:  "There  Is  sufficient 
homogeneity  to  permit  the  building  of  a 
powerful  continental  movement  of  workers 
and  farmers  against  American  imperialism, 
and  sufficient  resentment  due  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Central  American  and  Carri- 
bean  countries,  the  sustaining  of  autocracies 
such  as  those  of  Venezuela  and  Peru  by 
United  States  aid,  the  Interference  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  aU  of  the  countries,  the 
system  of  financial  and  military  advisors, 
the  monopolistic  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
robbery  of  the  tremendous  natural  re- 
sources of  Latin  America." 

The  resolution  declared  that  there  were 
"millions  groaning  under  the  American  im- 
perialist rule"  in  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Haiti,  etc.,  and  that  It 
was  the  task  of  the  Communists  to  give 
active  support  to  the  anti-American  move- 
ments In  the  various  countries  In  Latin 
America.  The  resolution  continues: 

"42.  There  Is  a  strong  tradition  of  Latin- 
American  solidarity  which  Is  a  historic  force 
for  the  unification  of  the  anti-imperialist 
movements  of  the  various  Latin-American 
countries.  This  will  be  an  important  weapon 
In  the  struggle  against  Wall  Street.  The  All- 
America  Anti-Imperialist  League  was  cre- 
ated as  the  expression  of  the  liberating 
movement  of  aU  the  exploited  peoples  of 
the  cohtlnent.  The  Workers  Party  took  part 
In  the  creation.  Represented  In  the  League 
are  also  the  Communist  Parties  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  student  groups,  labor  organizations, 
peasant  leagues  and  national  societies  in 
various  countries. 

"43.  For  us,  the  League  constitutes  an  or- 
ganizational expression  of  our  determina- 
tion to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  exploited 
peoples  of  America's  colonies  and  semi-colo- 
nies. While  we  strive  to  make  the  groups  af- 
filiated to  the  All-America's  Antl-Im(>erialist 
League  recognize  In  the  Communists  and 
the  Communist  International,  the  leaders  of 
the  world  struggle  against  Imperialism,  we 
must  work  conscientiously  to  build  up  the 
league  itself  to  push  it  Into  activity  and  to 
make  of  It  a  powerful  driving  force  for  the 
overthrow  of  Amerian  imperialism. 

"44.  The  following  Is  our  concrete  pro- 
gram of  Joint  action  with  the  exploited  peo- 
ples for  the  struggle  against  American  impe- 
rialism. 

(a)  Expose  the  purpose  and  methods  of 
American  imperialism  everywhere. 

(b)  Demand  Independence  for  all  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Latin-America, 
Chinese  and  other  foreign  soU. 


(c)  Actively  support  Latin- American 
strikes  against  American  concerns. 

(d)  Ideological  and  practical  struggle 
against  the  doctrine  of  Pan-Americanism. 

(e)  Expose  and  struggle  against  the  so- 
called  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  as 
an  agency  of  American  Imperialism,  and  the 
Mexican  and  American  Parties  shall  work 
out  Joint  plans  for  exposing  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  propagate  the  Idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Latin-American  Labor  Federation 
with  anti-imperialist  tendencies. 

(f)  Interchange  of  delegates  at  conven- 
tions and  close  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munist Parties  of  Latin-America;  fraternal 
relations  with  the  parties  of  the  Far  East. 

(g)  Help  buUd  the  All-America  Anti-Impe- 
rialist League  Into  a  powerful  organization 
for  the  overthrow  of  American  Imperialism. 

(h)  Immediately  strive  to  build  up  sections 
of  the  All-American  Anti-Imperialist  League 
In  parts  of  the  United  States,  through  affili- 
ation of  resident  organizations  of  Mexicans, 
Filipinos,  Chinese,  etc. 

(1)  Support  the  proposed  plan  of  the  AU- 
American  Anti-Imperialist  League  for  an 
All-American  Conference  against  Imperial- 
ism. 

(J)  The  Machete,  organ  of  the  Mexican 
Communist  Party,  and  El  Libertador,  organ 
of  the  Antl-Imperlallst  League  (published  In 
Mexico)  should  be  circulated  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  workers  of  the  United 
States." 

The  activities  and  plans  of  the  American 
Communists  as  regards  the  organization  of 
opposition  to  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
and  Latin  America  are  summed  up  admira- 
bly in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Workers  (Commu- 
nist) Party  on  November  12,  1926.  This  reso- 
lution reads  as  follovrs: 

"The  tasks  of  our  Party  at  the  present 
time,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  the 
political  committee,  are  those  presented  by 
the  conditions  of  imperialism.  American  im- 
perialism is  able  to  win  over  large  sections 
of  the  American  workers  by  sharing  with 
them  a  small  part  of  super-profits  and  con- 
tinues to  extend  Its  hegemony  In  foreign 
fields.  However,  the  steady  expansion  of 
American  capitalism  upon  an  Imperialist 
basis  is  accompanied  by  the  enormous  ex- 
tension of  the  vulnerable  surface  which  It 
presents  to  attack.  Recent  months  have  fur- 
nished striking  evidence  of  the  widespread 
movement  for  Latin-American  unity  against 
Wall  Street.  We  cite  particularly  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Calles  Government 
in  Mexico— its  general  Latin-Americanism, 
its  policy  in  Central  America,  Its  tendency 
toward  cooperation  with  the  All-America 
Anti-Imperialist  League,  and  the  decision  of 
President  Calles  to  send  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  the  Brussels  world  conference 
against  Imperialism. 

"The  Comintern  has  repeatedly  Indicated 
that  a  basic  task  of  any  party  situated  In  an 
imperialist  country  is  to  stimulate  and  give 
aid  to  the  nationalist  and  national  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  the  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  countries  under  the  heel  of  imperi- 
alism. This,  together  with  the  work  among 
the  American  masses,  form  the  basis  of  our 
party  work.  WhUe  our  party  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  anti-imperialist  work, 
it  is  stUl  far  from  a  proper  realization  of  the 
Importance  of  this  work.  A  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  party's  resources  must  be  uti- 
lized In  antl-lmperiallst  activities.  District 
executive  committees  must  have  standing 
subcommittees  on  anti-imperialist  activity, 
and  these  must  be  directed  by  capable  com- 


rades. The  party  machinery  on  a  district  as 
well  as  a  national  scale  must  be  drawn  into 
this  work. 

"The  antl-lmperiallst  work  has  been  great- 
ly hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  comrades. 
The  party  must  take  measures  to  create  and 
train  a  corps  of  comrades  engaged  directly 
in  antl-lmperiallst  work. 

"In  spite  of  many  handicaps,  we  have 
done  much  to  build  the  All-American  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  Into  an  organization  en- 
gaged in  actual  struggle  against  imperial- 
ism. We  have  carried  on  systematic  work 
inside  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  have  achieved  some  valuable  re- 
sults there.  We  have  participated  in  work 
against  United  States  Imperialism  in  a 
number  of  Latin-American  countries,  nota- 
bly Mexico.  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Panama  and 
Peru.  We  have  also  established  some  con- 
tact with  the  Philippine  independence 
movement,  altho  we  have  yet  to  establish 
our  own  nucleus  there. 

"The  main  task  for  the  period  immediate- 
ly ahead  is  the  building  of  a  substantial  sec- 
tion of  the  AAAIL  (All-America  Antl-lmpe- 
riallst League)  in  the  United  States  itself. 
This  will  be  accomplished  thru  the  affili- 
ation of  groups  organized  around  specific 
Issues,  such  as  hands-off-Mexico  commit- 
tees, etc.  The  Workers  (Communist)  Party 
must  remain  in  central  factor  In  the  United 
States  section  of  the  AAAIL,  grouping 
around  itself  as  closely  as  possible  other 
working-class  organizations." 

The  significance  of  Mexico  in  the  eyes  of 
the  so-called  Soviet  government  is  revealed 
In  the  follovring  extract  from  the  report  of 
Chlcherin,  made  at  the  III  Session  of  the 
Union  Central  Executive  Committee  in 
March  1925: 


"Resumption  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
with  Mexico 

"In  America,  in  this  manner,  we  still  stand 
before  a  question  mark.  But  In  this  time  we 
have  succeeded  in  re-establishing  diplomatic 
relations,  which  give  us  a  political  base  in 
the  new  continent,  with  the  neighbor  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  based  on  the  Right  trade  unions 
and  the  radical  small  bourgeoisie.  The 
Soviet  Republic  is  extrskordinarily  popular 
in  Mexico.  Our  plenipotentiary  representa- 
tive, Pestkovsky,  met  In  Mexico  the  most  en- 
thusiastic reception,  receiving  constantly 
from  aU  sides  expressions  of  the  most 
friendly,  even  enthusiastic,  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Republic.  Mexico  gives  us,  thus,  a 
very  convenient  political  base  in  America 
for  the  development  of  our  further  ties." 

As  respects  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Legation  in  Mexico  City  and  Communist  ac- 
tivities being  carried  on  in  Mexico  there  Is 
the  following  evidence: 

(1)  Statement  by  Mexico  Labor  Deputy, 
Rlcardo  Trevino,  In  the  Mexican  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  September  9,  1925: 

"I  can  not  say  which  are  the  better  ele- 
ments whether  ours  or  the  Reds  or  those 
whom  the  Russian  Minister  brought.  And 
on  this  point  I  must  say  that  there  are  docu- 
ments in  which  it  is  established  that  certain 
Red  and  Communists  elements  receive 
money  from  the  said  Minister  and  from  the 
Communists  in  Mexico  against  the  United 
States  whereby  they  would  provoke  an 
international  conflict." 

(2)  Communication  addressed  to  the 
Soviet  Minister  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  by  di- 
rection of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  that  or- 
ganization: 


"To  the  Minister  of  Russia  in  Mexico  City: 

*  *  *  On  the  other  hand  there  was  also 
considered  by  the  Convention  the  report  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  in  the  diplomatic 
mission  in  your  charge  moral  and  economic 
support  Is  lent  to  so-called  Communist  radi- 
cal groups,  the  enemies  of  the  Mexican  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  of  our  government. 

"This  Central  Committee  was  ordered  by 
the  Convention  to  inform  you  in  your  char- 
acter as  representative  of  Russia  In  Mexico 
that  the  Mexican  labor  movement  repre- 
sented by  this  confederation  maintains  the 
principle  that  the  workers  of  each  country 
must  be  organized  In  accordance  with  their 
opinions  and  necessities  and  that  no  nation 
has  the  right  to  impose  nor  to  lay  down  for 
another  the  doctrine  which  must  control  its 
activities," 

(3)  Resolution  adopted  March  6,  1926.  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor 

"*  *  *  3.  That  a  courteous  invitation  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Central  Conunittee  to  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  Russia  accred- 
ited to  Mexico  so  that  his  office  may  abstain 
from  lending  moral  and  economic  support  to 
the  so-caUed  radical  group,  enemies  of  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  the 
government." 

Now,  today  these  messages  sound  lu- 
dicrous. In  that  day  and  time  In  which 
communication  was  far  slower  and 
meager,  it  was  easy  then  to  paint  the 
Mexican  Revolution  or  the  series  of 
revolutions  and  coimterrevolutions 
which  extended  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  but  which  I  noticed  never  once, 
even  in  the  discussion  of  the  immigra- 
tion amendment  proposal,  was  any 
mention  ever  made  of  the  history  of 
this  era,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  crass 
error. 

But  in  that  day  and  time  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution  had  aroused  quite  a  bit 
of  concern,  in  fact  so  much  concern 
that  it  was  very  similar  to  what  we 
hear  today  on  the  part  of  those  at- 
tempting to  paint  the  dangers  of  a 
takeover  by  the  revolutionary  forces 
in  El  Salvador— forget  about  Nicara- 
gua—H  Salvador,  the  smallest  country 
in  Central  America. 

I  am  going  to  quote  Just  a  couple  of 
lines,  because,  as  I  said,  instead  of 
"Bolshevik,"  we  could  substitute  the 
words.  "Marxist,  Leninist,  Russian, 
Cuban  communism"  or  "leaders,"  and 
here  is  what  he  said:  "The  Bolshevik 
leaders  have  had  very  definite  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  role  which  Mexico 
and  Latin  America  are  to  play  in  their 
general  program  of  world  revolution." 

This  is  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  Revolution  pre- 
ceded the  Russian  Revolution  by  at 
least  7  years. 

a  1910 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  time  after  time,  Lenin. 
Stalin,  and  the  rest,  Bukharin,  all 
made  references  as  inspiration  to  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  leaders.  In  fact, 
they  even  appealed  to  the  memory  of 
Benito  Juarez,  who  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  was  a  close  and  person- 
al   friend    of   my    grandfather,    who 


fought  with  him  in  northern  Mexico 
to  expel  the  French  invaders  120  years 
ago. 

So  that  blithely  our  leaders  then  in 
1927,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
others,  overlooked  the  fact  that  rather 
than  Mexico  having  been  inspired  by  a 
revolution  that  had  not  even  hap- 
pened, it  was  the  other  way  around 
This  is  a  fact  that  is  still  not  learned 
in  American  history  books,  which  to- 
tally blanked  out  any  of  the  historical 
developments  to  the  south  of  us.  In 
fact,  we  even  blanked  our  very  much 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  north  of 
us.  Every  time  we  read  an  American 
history  book,  we  think  there  were  only 
13  colonies.  Well,  originally  there  were 
37.  They  were  contiguous.  They  were 
linked,  but  then  with  the  peculiar  de- 
velopment south  of  what  we  call  the 
Canadian  border  today,  those  other  24 
or  so  now  constitute  the  areas  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  parts  of  Canada. 

But  before  the  migrims  landed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  what  is  the 
United  States  today,  Mexico  and  Cuba 
had  universities  and  printing  presses 
for  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  cultural  ties  and  capitals  of 
these  nations  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  not  in  the  United  States,  but 
over  in  Europe, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Invasion  by 
Napoleon  the  Third  of  Mexico  and  the 
imposition  as  temporary  and  transient 
as  that  regime  was,  culturalwise  it  had 
vast  impact. 

I  had  an  uncle,  for  example,  who 
was  a  doctor.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Mexico 
School  of  Medicine  and  every  one  of 
the  texts  that  he  studied  all  during 
the  time  he  was  in  school  in  Mexico 
City  were  in  French,  because  when  I 
was  growing  up,  the  great  leader  in  sci- 
ence and  all  was  Germany;  but  in  that 
part  of  the  country  it  had  always  been 
France,  especially  after  1860, 

So  that  if  we  ignore  that,  we  are 
going  to  make  very  serious  mistakes  in 
understanding  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  ruled  the  day  among  those 
leaders  and  those  countries. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  opening 
line  of  Secretary  Prank  Kellogg: 

The  Bolshevik  leaders  have  had  very  defi- 
nite ideas  with  respect  to  the  role  which 
Mexico  and  Latin  America  are  to  play  in 
their  general  program  of  world  revolution. 
They  have  set  up  as  one  of  their  fundamen- 
tal tasks  the  destruction  of  what  they  term 
American  imperialism  as  a  necessary  prereq- 
uisite to  the  successful  development  of  the 
international  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  new  world. 

I  read  and  I  saw  the  white  paper 
that  the  State  Department  put  out  re- 
cently with  respect  to  Grenada. 
Change  the  names,  change  the  dates, 
the  rationale  and  the  rationalizations 
are  the  same. 

What  I  am  saying  today  is  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  that  error 
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in  Judgment,  the  reason  being  very 
simple.  It  is  another  world. 

The  multitude  of  peoples  that  for 
the  first  time  In  about  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  south  of  us  now  outnumber 
us  by  over  60  or  65  million  is  no  longer 
going  to  continue  to  take  the  oppres- 
sion, the  tyranny  that  they  have  suf- 
fered for  300  years. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  not  as 
complex  as  some  would  make  it.  The 
question  is  whether  we  as  a  revolution- 
ary founded  coimtry,  based  on  govern- 
ments instituted  by  the  suffrance  and 
the  will  of  the  people  would  take  the 
side  of  the  people  or  whether  we  will 
continue  to  try  to  shore  up  the  oppres- 
sors, the  tyrants,  those  who  to  their 
own  people  offer  nothing  but  exploita- 
tion and  sustained  tyranny,  or  wheth- 
er we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  must 
develop  a  policy  on  a  national  basis, 
short  term,  long  term,  to  differentiate 
between  the  Indigenous,  that  Is,  a 
native  civil  war,  not  imposed,  not  led. 
not  initiated  by  external  forces,  or 
whether  we  will  continue  not  to  do  so 
to  the  cost  of  blood  and  treasury,  as 
we  have  paid  dearly  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  whether  it  is  Southeast 
Asia  or  whether  it  is  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  the  same  situation  con- 
fronting us  today  as  it  will  develop  and 
as  I  have  painfully  attempted  for  15 
years  to  point  out  is  the  rising  ques- 
tion in  even  middle  Europe.  Today  you 
read  a  lot,  and  this  was  triggered  by 
the  President's  rather  inexplicable  ob- 
tuseness  In  not  recognizing  the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  fight  was  all 
about  in  World  War  II  and  what  the 
question  Is  today  confronting  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  that  part 
of  Europe  known  as  Oermany. 

I  have  lieen  saying  for  almost  20 
years  that  the  real  issue  is  Germany, 
the  question  of  German  reunification; 
but  just  like  in  the  case  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, our  perceptions  of  the  world  are 
based  on  mind  sets  of  1945-46. 

The  perceptions  of  our  present 
President  who  has  opted,  without  any 
trial  whatsoever,  unilateral  military 
intervention,  abrogating  by  these  acts 
and  violating  the  three  basic  treaties 
that  we  so  solemnly  entered  into  with 
our  brother  and  sister  countries  that 
share  the  destiny  with  us  in  the  West- 
em  World.  In  middle  Europe.  In  the 
case  of  Germany,  we  have  learned 
notliing.  We  are  like  the  Bourbon 
kings  who  forgot  nothing  and  learned 
nothing. 

We  have  failed  to  see  that  there  has 
been  no  end  to  World  War  II.  There  is 
no  peace  treaty  formally  terminating 
World  War  n. 

We  have  gone  willy-nilly  into  an  ex- 
ponential taxing  of  our  people  and 
their  resources  for  war  making,  for 
war  preparation,  on  the  basis  that  the 
world  is  structured  in  middle  Europe 
as  it  was  in  1946. 

We  had  armies  of  occupation.  We 
changed  their  designation  sometime 


not  too  long  ago  to  defense,  but  we 
have  got  to  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  who  occupy  those 
countries. 

I  doubt  seriously  there  is  a  German 
who  honestly  would  say  that  he  really 
considers  us  anything  but  occupation 
troops. 

Why  should  we  wait  until  this  ful- 
fillment of  a  reunited  Germany,  done 
at  the  expense  of  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States? 

We  insist  on  overlooking  and  the 
recent  events,  the  shooting  down  of 
the  Korean  airliner,  the  murder  of  our 
soldier  in  East  Germany;  of  course,  we 
cry  out  for  these  outrageous  acts,  but 
we  should  also  ask  ourselves  why,  why 
this  sensitivity  at  this  moment? 

We  cannot  overlook  the  contributing 
factors.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  Russia  we  have  a  state  of  near 
paranoia  on  a  sustained  basis  for  3V^ 
decades.  But  where  would  we  be? 

Let  us  assume,  as  in  discussions  I 
had  with  my  colleagues,  that  Guate- 
mala which  is  one  Jump  over  from  our 
next  door  neighbor,  Mexico,  had  in- 
vaded the  United  States  and  in  the 
course  of  that  invasion  It  had  killed 
every  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

D  1920 

And  everyone  in  New  Mexico,  and 
everyone  in  Oklahoma,  and  everyone 
in  Arkansas.  That  is  20  million  or 
better. 

What  would  we  do  if  through  the 
help  of  allies  across  the  seas  we  turned 
that  tide  back  and  forever  determined 
that  would  never  happen  again. 

Let  us  assume  further  that  instead 
of  a  friendly  country  to  the  north  we 
had  a  hostile  nation  with  whom  we 
had  been  at  war  off  and  on  for  over 
230  years.  Would  we  not  be  also  semi- 
paranoid  if  after  we  had  rolled  that  in- 
vader back  one  of  the  allies  across  the 
sea  said,  "Hey,  look,  we  don't  like  the 
way  you  govern  yourselves.  We  dis- 
tnist  your  government  and  we  don't 
like  the  plans  you  have  to  keep  these 
nations,  and  we  are  going  to  rearm  one 
part  of  Guatemala  that  we  have  frac- 
tioned  off"? 

Now,  that  calls  for  a  little  bit  of  not 
only  introspection  but  a  little  bit  of 
retrospection.  But  the  truth  Is  that 
these  are  the  facts.  And  if  we  think 
that  when  we  continue  to  enter  into, 
for  instance,  secret  military  agree- 
ments which  President  Reagan  has  en- 
tered into  with  Mainland  China, 
which,  as  I  say.  has  been  at  war  with 
Russia  or  the  Soviet  Union  over  200 
years,  in  which  Russia  has  along  the 
eastern  border  more  divisions  than  it 
has  along  the  western  border,  if  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  by  then  imple- 
menting unilaterally  and  continuing 
with  the  mirage  that  a  virile,  strong, 
cultured  people  such  as  the  Germans 
are  forever  going  to  tolerate  division, 
then  we  had  better  start  reexamining 


these  premises  because  they  are  no 
longer  valid. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  read  what  it  is 
the  thinkers,  the  poets,  the  phi- 
losphers— these  are  the  real  leaders  of 
a  nation— are  saying  in  Oermany. 
What  do  we  see  when  we  see  the  elec- 
tion results,  the  recent  state  or  provin- 
cial results  in  Germany?  What  are  we 
to  Interpret  when  those  in  one  of 
those  states  are  demanding  of  the 
present  German  Premier,  Kohl,  that 
he  do  something  about  restoring  to 
Oermany  the  Siletian  province  now  in 
Poland? 

These  are  all  pretatite,  ancient  rival- 
ries, hatreds  upon  which  we  have  had 
multiple  wars.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  after  we  have  a  President  who,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  not  over  a 
period  of  4  days  or  a  month  or  a  half  a 
year,  but  14  months  ignores  and  sets 
aside  the  untmimous  consent  advice  of 
the  professional  military,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the  case  of  the  Ma- 
rines in  Beirut?  To  what  avail  was  it  to 
some  of  us  talking  out  here  to  empty 
Chambers  night  after  night  asking  the 
President  what  is  the  mission  of  the 
Marines  in  Beirut. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  in  the 
shadow  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm.  What  good  did  it  do  to  do  that 
for  14  months  if  they  ended  up  in 
being  murdered,  241  Marines? 

The  President  cannot  blame  Jimmy 
Carter  for  that,  and  he  certainly 
cannot  blame  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  that. 

But  this  is  the  kind  of  approach  and 
obduracy  that  I  also  see  in  the  case  of 
the  relations  with  these  nations  to  the 
south  of  us  and  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  nations  in  middle 
Europe.  Forget  about  Korea,  which  is 
also  a  powder  keg  that  is  temporarily 
Just  quivering  there. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  the  question 
is  not  simple  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  OK  x  number  of  dollars 
for  any  particular  kind  of  rebel  group 
to  the  south  of  us.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  before  us  should  be 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  been  il- 
legally conducting  war  in  Central 
America,  not  only  in  Nicaragua,  in  El 
Salvador,  contrary  to  what  this  Con- 
gress said  was  the  law  since  1974,  and 
that  is  that  Presidential  wars  should 
be  hemmed  in  by  seeking  some  ac- 
countability while  there  was  still  time 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Yes,  the  President  is  the  Command- 
er in  Chief.  But  it  is  the  Cogress  that 
raises  the  armies  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  under  the  Constitution,  it  is 
only  the  Congress,  the  body  that  can 
declare  war. 

And  I  say  in  my  resolution,  which  I 
have  introduced  not  once  but  twice  in 
two  Congresses,  "Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  not  declared  war,  so  you 
stop  making  war." 


But  what  do  we  find  here  among  us? 
Instead  of,  as  at  least  some  Senators 
like  Senator  Borah  in  1927  had  the 
fortitude  to  do.  He  challenged  Secre- 
tary Kellogg's  veracity  and  accuracy 
of  presentation  and  caUed  It  what  it 
was:  an  invasion,  a  take  over,  a  domi- 
nance. Call  it  imperialism,  call  it  what 
you  will,  it  was  raw  exercise  of  a  pow- 
erful nation  over  a  weaker  one. 

We  did  not  give  a  hoot  about  impos- 
ing a  government  that  would  express 
the  will  of  the  people.  But  look  at  the 
price  we  are  passing  now. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you 
think  the  item  is  one  of  multiple  mil- 
lion dollars,  I  appeal  to  the  future.  If 
you  continue  to  abdicate  under  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act  your  re- 
sponsibility, and  you  will  see  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  creating  in  the 
new  world  a  recreation,  a  recreation  of 
these  ancient  wars  and  wounds  and  ri- 
valries that  have  not  even  healed  in 
Europe  after  500  years,  forget  about 
100  years.  We  find.  I  see  at  least,  tiiat 
aspiration  rising  in  German  breasts 
yearning  for  a  second  Blsmark  that 
win  reunite  the  fatherland.  I  see  south 
of  us  a  people  that  no  longer  will  toler- 
ate oppression  and  they  will  fight  for 
their  revolution. 

B4r.  President,  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, what  you  call  the  Sandinis- 
tas, but  which  after  the  election  last 
November  is  a  truly  elected  govern- 
ment—I  might  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues we  are  the  ones  that  give 
credit  to  communism.  Just  like  Secre- 
tary Kellogg  was  giving  credit  to 
Mexico  for  credit  it  could  never  have 
been  entitled  to,  because  Mexico  had 
no  more  power  over  Nicaragua  than 
the  next  door  neighbor,  Honduras. 
But  we  were  raising  this  phantom  of 
Mexican  bolshevism  in  order  to  ration- 
alize our  invasion,  occupancy  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  are  doing  that  today.  Grenada. 
Grenada,  why  the  scheduled  invasion 
was  supposed  to  have  happened  after, 
but  with  the  shocking  castastrophe  of 
the  death  of  241  Marines,  that  date 
had  to  be  moved  up  for  less  than  40 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  Marines. 
Playing  the  game  like  the  ancient  Eu- 
ropean kings,  to  lull  the  people  into 
oblivious  ignorance,  and  sitting  calmly 
by.  I  say  the  time  sequence  is  a  lot 
shorter  today.  We  will  not  be  allowed 
the  luxury  of  time  on  this  occasion. 

But  what  we  can  do  is  irrevocable, 
and  this  President  has  set  an  irreversi- 
ble course,  and  the  only  power  which 
under  the  Constitution  was  intended 
to  be  there  that  can  stem  that  and 
divert  it  from  this  catastrophic  course 
is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

a  1930 

And  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  rise 
to  this  occasion.  It  is  not  us  who 
should  be  on  the  defensive  about 
granting  this  kind  of  untoward  aid,  it 
is  the  President  that  ought  to  be  here 


before  us  explaining  why  he  is  illegal- 
ly conducting  war  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

I  appeal  to  my  fellow  Congressmen 
to  consider  it  in  that  light  and  in  that 
retrospect. 

I  say  that,  otherwise  what  we  are 
doing  is  forever  proscribing  not  only 
our  children,  our  grandchildren  and 
our  great-grandchildren  to  an  eternal 
enmity  and  hatred  reminiscent  of 
these  ancient  feuds  and  wars  and  fears 
and  hatreds  of  these  countries. 

Even  today  we  base  our  so-called  de- 
fense posture  on  a  very,  very  inad- 
equate predicate.  Ask  ourselves  a  ques- 
tion: Is  France  an  integral  part  of  our 
allied  system?  Why  is  it  not  in  NATO? 
Does  it  not  go  back  into  these  ancient 
fears  an  rivalries  and  hatreds?  Yes.  up 
to  a  point. 

Now  there  will  be  union,  these  coim- 
trles  will  unite  when  it  comes  to  get- 
ting Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the  piper,  as 
they  wUl  next  month  when  our  Presi- 
dent goes  to  the  economic  summit 
meeting  on  Bonn  in  May.  Remember 
that  I  got  up  in  this  well  not  last  year, 
not  the  year  l>efore  last,  but  1980,  on 
April  1.  It  was  not  President  Reagan 
who  was  President.  I  forewarned  that 
events  that  today  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed would  t>e  happening. 

I  remember  some  of  the  ridicule  that 
was  thrown  my  way.  I  am  sashing 
today,  in  like  vein,  and  I  hope  I  am 
dead  wrong  but  this  is  what  I  said  on 
April  1  and  I  hope,  indeed.  I  am 
wrong,  dead  wrong,  but  everything 
that  I  see  is  a  matter  of  adducible  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  is  imposed, 
or  at  least  I  feel  imposed  upon  me,  the 
need  to  voice  these  concerns  and  to 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  at  least 
discuss  the  concerns  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  appears  to  me  the  real 
world  today  to  the  south  of  us  and 
across  the  seas. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Is  there  among 
you  any  who  feel  that  if  we  and  our 
leaders  had  had  the  correct  perception 
of  the  world  as  it  was  in  the  fifties 
when  we  went  into  what  is  known  as 
Southeast  Asia,  would  we  have  lost 
50,000  men?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  really 
do  not  think  so. 

I  think  if  we  had  even  realized  a  his- 
tory of  those  areas,  not  a  monolithic 
communistic  type  of  structure,  but  the 
myriad  of  ancient  rivalries  and 
hatreds,  that  is  the  Vietnamese,  the 
Chinese,  those  on  their  borders,  the 
Russians  on  the  other  side.  We  blithe- 
ly Ignored  that  and  blithely  ignored 
the  fact  that  we  were  risking  our  her- 
itage. 

For  what?  for  a  mirage,  for  an  illu- 
sion or  a  delusion. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  the  same  thing  with  re- 
spect to  the  New  World.  These  coun- 
tries that  fate  has  said  will  share  this 
New  World  with  us.  How  do  we  want 
to  share  it?  E>o  we  still  want,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  President  and  continued 


to  appeal,  because  every  time  I  have 
raised  criticism  I  have  offered  an  alter- 
native, and  in  this  case  I  am  still  ap- 
pealing to  the  President.  If  he  acts  in 
a  bona  fide  faith,  we  can  still,  because 
there  is  a  strong  reservoir  among  the 
masses  to  the  south  of  us,  and  respect 
and  even  liking  of  this  thing  called 
North  America,  as  they  call  it.  But 
they  are  looking  for  moral  leadership. 
They  would  much  rather  have  direct 
assistance  instead  of  an  M-€0  tank  or 
a  British  Scorpion  tank,  which  we  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  last  month 
along  the  Nicaraguan  borders,  instead 
of  the  killer  helicopters  that  we  have 
introduced  in  El  Salvador  and  some  of 
the  pictures  I  have  seen  in  the  Latin 
American  press  of  these  peasants  and 
this  hostUe  helicopter  above  them,  is 
no  different  from  the  pictures  I  have 
seen  of  the  Russian  helicopters  hover- 
ing over  the  Afghanistan  peasants,  no 
difference.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  do  we  would  see 
there  is  no  difference  in  world  opinion. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  tap  this, 
if  the  President  refuses,  let  us  afford 
this  leadership  in  reawakening  and 
still  capitalize  on  the  last  vestiges  of 
our  moral  leadership  which  we  can  use 
in  order  to  be  the  real  leaders,  collec- 
tively, in  the  New  World. 

These  countries,  believe  it  or  not, 
aspire  to  that.  They  hope  for  that. 
That  is  what  they  want;  rather  than 
the  M-60  and  Scorpion  tanks,  they 
would  rather  have  a  water  tank, 
rather  than  soldiers  or  bayonets  they 
would  rather  have  medicines,  food, 
doctors  and  nurses. 

Why  should  we  preempt  that  to  the 
Communists?  In  the  recent  election, 
what  I  started  to  say  a  whUe  ago,  both 
in  El  Salvador  and  in  Nicaragua  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Party  candidates  did 
not  even  get  6  percent  of  the  vote.  But 
we  will  compel  them  if  the  devil  him- 
self comes  down  with  pitchfork,  tail 
and  horns  and  says,  "I  will  help  you" 
and  they  say  that  we  are  saying,  "We 
are  going  to  kill  you,"  of  course  they 
are  going  to  take  the  hell  from  the 
devil. 

But  the  headlines,  I  am  afraid,  my 
colleagues,  are  in  the  making  now.  I 
can  see  them.  It  wUl  not  be  that  we 
are  invading  Nicaragua,  no.  It  would 
be  that  we  are  going  to  the  help  of  a 
friend,  a  sovereign  nation  known  as 
Honduras,  to  prevent  a  Nicaraguan  in- 
vasion. 

But,  my  friends,  when  we  do,  it  is 
going  to  take,  and  any  professional 
military  will  tell  you,  not  less  than 
100,000  of  our  men.  And  even  if  we 
succeed  in  knocking  out  that  govern- 
ment, we  wiU  not  be  able  to  impose 
one  that  will  govern  unless  we  remain 
like  we  did  with  the  marines,  year 
after  year. 

But  we  will  see  that  entire  area;  in 
1929  the  marines  could  go  into  Nicara- 
gua, and  that  was  it;  we  could  compel 
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the  leaders  of  these  surrounding  coun- 
tries to  come  in  or  renuUn  neutral  on 
our  side. 

This  time  that  entire  area  will  go  up 
in  names,  as  it  is  already,  and  we  will 
have  eternal  sniping  and  guerrilla 
fighting  against  our  occupation  troops. 

It  will  take,  to  start  with.  100.000 
men.  When  the  casualties  start  coming 
in.  any  military  will  tell  you  he  has  to 
have  his  reserves.  You  call  the  re- 
serves, you  have  to  pull  troops  from 
somewhere,  and  you  are  gong  to  have 
to  get  some  kind  of  draft  call. 

I  am  saying  that  will  be  a  historical 
chain.  History  wUl  record  It  u  one 
more  of  those  Instances  like  Barbara 
Tuchman  in  her  recent  book.  "The 
March  of  Folly"  as  so  dramatically  il- 
lustrated and  asked  the  question, 
which  she  cannot  answer 

Why.  since  back  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  clear  through  Vietnam,  have  great  na- 
tions and  their  leaders  Insisted  on  a  course 
of  action  that  vaa  obviously,  given  all  the 
facts  involved,  catastrophic  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  that  country? 

a  1940 

I  say  that  my  hope  resides  in  this 
body.  That  it  will  have  the  seriousness 
of  obligation  under  the  Constitution 
to  rise  to  its  solemn  discharge  of  duty. 
Stand  up  to  the  President.  Take  the 
consequences.  E>o  not  be  fearful,  as  I 
hear— well,  suppose  the  Communists 
take  over,  then  the  President  will 
blame  us. 

My  friends,  I  say  to  you:  Pear  not. 
Arise,  my  colleagues.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  your  seat. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  GREAT  ELECTION 
ROBBERY  IN  INDIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Przhzkl] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  this  evening  to  discuss  with 
an  empty  House  the  problem  of  the 
great  election  robbery  in  Indiana,  and 
in  so  doing.  I  am  going  to  be  assisted 
by  certain  other  Members  of  Congress, 
notably  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas],  who 
was  the  lone  Republican  member  of 
the  task  force  which  voted  2  to  1  on  a 
straight  party  line  ballot  to  declare 
Candidate  McCloskey  the  winner  of 
that  particular  election. 

Before  I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  another  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  CHEfgY]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
find  this  a  very  difficult  subject  to  ad- 
dress, because  the  debate  that  will  pro- 
ceed here  tonight  is  going  to  be  exten- 
sive; the  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
are   extremely    knowledgeable    about 


the  subject;  Mr.  Thomas  of  California 
who  has  spent  months  on  it,  have  per- 
suaded me  that  in  fact  a  great  fraud  is 
about  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  this  House. 

I  do  not  give  special  orders;  I  do  not 
do  1  minute  ordinarily;  it  is  not  my 
style.  I  refrain  generally  from  lobby- 
ing partisan  bombshells  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  I  do  not 
choose  to  operate  in  this  body  in  that 
fashion. 

What  I  see  happening  in  connection 
with  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  Is 
of  sufficient  concern  so  that  I  have 
broken  with  my  own  practice  in  the 
past  and  in  effect  wanted  to  come  here 
tonight  to  express  my  deep  concern 
for  what  I  see  happening. 

Most  especially,  I  am  concerned  not 
only  from  an  Institutional  or  constitu- 
tional standpoint,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  some  of  the  Individuals 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  party,  who  appear  to 
be  prepared  to  compromise  their  basic 
integrity  on  the  basic  question  of  who 
ought  to  represent  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana. 

Most  specifically  I  woud  refer  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Lcoif  Pa- 
ifKTTA  from  California,  a  man  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  long  before 
either  of  us  came  to  this  body. 

If  in  fact  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  the  majority  party, 
the  Democrats,  proceed  to  stuff,  in 
effect,  upon  the  minority,  this  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  proposition 
that  the  voters  ought  to  get  to  decide 
who  represents  them,  then  those  of  us 
who  have  enormous  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  integrity  and  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  PAirrrTA  I  think  will  be 
forced  to  reconsider  oiu-  long-held 
esteem  for  that  gentleman. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  yielding,  and  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  know 
we  will  be  hearing  more  from  him  in 
the  future  on  this  matter,  because  he 
and  I  and  all  Republicans  do  not  think 
this  is  mere  petty  partisan  thievery; 
we  think  this  is  an  outrage  that  goes 
far  beyond  that,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  let  it  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  speak 
out  of  order,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from   California    [Mr.    LAcoMAii- 

SIHO]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  taking  this 
special  order,  and  especially  for  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  cause  that  we 
are  so  interested  in  here  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  also  commend  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Thomas], 
who  has  fought  a  valiant  fight,  but  un- 
fortunately has  been  outvoted  in  the 
straight   partisan   vote    all    the   way 


along  the  line,  as  he  will  be  explaining 
exactly  how  that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  vote  is  the 
most  precious  right  our  Oovemment 
can  afford  to  any  citizen.  In  fact, 
denial  of  the  right  of  voting,  the  right 
of  voting  representation  in  Parliament 
was  the  basis  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion which  led  ultimately  to  the  cre- 
ation of  this  body,  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world. 

Therefore.  It  is  particularly  ironic 
that  the  leadership  of  this  body  is 
right  now  contemplating  abrogation  of 
that  right  for  the  residents  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 


Make  no  mistake,  my  colleagues, 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  action 
that  is  being  contemplated  here,  the 
precedent  that  Is  being  set.  If  the 
votes  of  the  citizens  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  can  be  disregarded,  if 
the  laws  of  that  State  can  be  ignored 
for  partisan  convenience,  then  none  of 
us  are  safe  in  our  seats  in  the  future. 

More  important  than  that,  no  one 
who  ever  runs  for  or  holds  a  seat  in 
this  body  will  be  safe  in  the  future. 
Because  if  it  can  happen  in  Indiana,  it 
can  happen  in  California  and  In  New 
York  and  even  In  Massachusetts. 

In  unsheathing  the  sword  of  parti- 
sanship, in  resorting  to  tyranny  by 
majority,  you  are  risking  retaliation 
and  chaos  by  other  majorities,  by 
other  bodies,  by  the  States,  by  the 
voters  themselves,  who  do  not  take 
their  voting  rights  lightly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  seriously  ponder 
what  they  are  about  to  do.  Are  you 
willing  to  risk  the  consequences  of 
your  actions?  The  undermining  of 
faith  in  freely  cast  ballots,  the  integri- 
ty of  this  House. 

If  so,  you  may  one  day  find  yourself 
in  the  same  position,  the  holder  of  an 
election  certificate  with  no  seat  to  sit 
in. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  a  1-mlnute 
speech  today  to  describe  what  I  called, 
was  my  deep  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  my  regret,  and  in  fact  my  outrage 
about  what  the  task  force  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  on  In- 
diana's Eighth  District  had  done  to 
the  Republic  and  to  the  spirit  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

Just  let  me  recap  quickly:  It  refused 
to  consider  the  man  who  was  certifi- 
cated and  declared  the  winner  by  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Instead,  it  threw  out 
the  Indiana  law,  established  a  whimsi- 
cal and  arbitrary  set  of  standards  of 
its  own,  then  commenced  a  recount  of 
the  vote,  and  when  they  got  down  to 
the  end  of  the  recount,  the  task  force 
violated  its  own  rules  and  stopped 
counting  Just  in  time  to  elect  its  man. 


Obviously  a  perversion  and  a  theft 
in  our  system. 

But  the  man  who  represented  the 
minority  on  the  task  force,  and  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  In  Indiana 
and  working  on  the  task  force  in 
Washington,  and  who  is  probably 
more  intimately  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  this  outrage,  is  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California, 
and  there  he  is. 

I  would  like  now  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Bill  Thomas, 
who  has  struggled  so  valiantly  under  2 
to  1  odds,  and  been  outvoted  every 
time  on  the  basis  of  a  partisan  vote. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  a  series  of 
discussions  about  the  task  force  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
failure  of  this  House  yet  even  today  to 
seat  an  individual  to  represent  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  I  think  we 
ought  to  return  to  the  opening  session, 
the  opening  day  of  the  first  session  of 
the  99th  Congress,  in  which  most  of  us 
experienced  that  somewhat  unique 
pleasure  of  being  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

D  1950 

There  were  several  individuals  who 
were  not  allowed  to  stand  with  the 
rest  of  us  and  raise  their  hands  and  be 
sworn  In.  In  fact,  when  the  day  had 
ended,  there  was  only  one  gentleman 
who  held  a  valid  certificate  of  election 
who  was  not  allowed  to  be  sworn  in. 
That  was  Rick  Mclntsrre  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana. 

The  majority  party,  the  Democrats, 
in  offering  a  resolution  to  not  seat 
either  Mr.  Mclntyre  or  the  former 
Representative  in  that  district,  Mr. 
Frank  McCloskey,  offered  a  resolution 
with  an  explanation,  and  the  maker  of 
that  resolution  was  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Wright  of  Texas.  And  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  statements  that  Mr.  Wright  made 
on  January  3  when  he  asked  the 
House  to  weigh  the  solemn  question  of 
denying  a  certified  Member  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  for  l}elng 
sworn  in.  Mr.  Wright  said  on  that  day, 
in  part: 

The  House  will  reject  a  certification  only 
under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances, 
where  the  very  ability  of  the  State  election 
procedures  to  determine  the  outcome  accu- 
rately is  put  into  serious  question. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  election  procedures  employed  in  the 
8th  Congressional  District  have  been  nei- 
ther timely  nor  regular,  and  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  with  respect  to  their 
fairness. 

He  went  on,  asking,  perhaps  rhetori- 
caUy,  since  it  was  never  answered  at 


any  time  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the 
task  force  or  by  House  administra- 
tion—he  felt  that  "neither  has  the 
State  procedure  been  regular  in  its  ap- 
plication." 

The  majority  leader  said: 

Fifteen  Bei>arate  counties  are  participating 
In  the  recount.  Each  such  county  Is  operat- 
ing under  Its  own  set  of  rules.  As  a  conse- 
quence, ballots  bearing  Identical  minor 
flaws  are  counted  or  not  counted,  depending 
upon  the  Individual  county  Involved.  There 
is  no  uniformity  of  rule  or  application. 

He  then  went  on  to  say: 

Questions  have  been  raised,  additionally, 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  certification 
and  recount  procedures  may  have  been  sub- 
ject to  partisan  pressures,  and  this  puts  Into 
question  the  impartiality  and  the  faimeaa  of 
the  process. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  majority 
leader  asked  this  House,  and  on  a 
straight  partisan  vote  this  House  gave 
the  majority  leader  what  he  wanted, 
and  that  was  the  House  administra- 
tion was  to  create  a  task  force  to  inves- 
tigate the  supposedly  unseemly  con- 
duct of  the  officials  carrying  out  the 
election  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 

The  task  force  was  chaired  by  Mr. 
Leon  Paketta  of  CalLfomla,  and  the 
additional  majority  Member  was  Mr. 
William  Clat  of  Missouri.  That  was 
two  majority  Members.  This  gentle- 
man from  California  was  the  lone  mi- 
nority Member  of  the  task  force. 
There  were  two  Democrats  and  one 
Republican,  to  examine  an  election, 
the  question  of  which  had  been 
brought  to  House  administration  by  a 
straight  partisan  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  And 
their  Job  was  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  "mess"  in  Indiana's  Eighth. 

The  task  force  proceeded  to  create  a 
series  of  rules  by  which  we  were  to 
count  ballots.  A  number  of  those  rules 
directly  violated  Indiana  law.  But  the 
claimed  Intent  for  the  use  of  those 
rules  was  to  make  sure  that  we  got  at 
voter  Intent  and  we  did  not  get  hung 
up  on  technicalities  or  procedures. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  sent  out  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  task  force,  Mr.  Leon  Pa- 
ifCTTA,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  today,  April 
22.  Mr.  Panetta  claimed  that  the  task 
force  brought  imlformlty  to  the  proc- 
ess and  remedied  the  disenfranchise- 
ment  by  adopting  coimting  rules 
which  gave  primary  emphasis  to  voter 
intent.  Under  these  rules,  a  technical 
error  on  the  part  of  an  election  official 
was  not  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  disal- 
lowing a  vote.  Very  noble  sounding. 
Unfortunately,  It  simply  was  not  true. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  carried  out  a 
procedure  in  E^ransvllle,  IN,  the  major 
population  center  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  in  which  the  task 
force  on  a  number  of  2  to  1  votes,  both 
of  those  2  being  the  majority  party, 
the  Democrats,  and  the  one  vote  being 
myself  as  a  Member  of  the  minority, 
in  which  we  took  like  ballots,  ballots 
that  were  identical,  counted  some  one 


way  and  did  not  count  the  others  at 
alL 

I  will  get  Into  some  specific  details  in 
terms  of  Just  exactly  how  the  task 
force  performed  that,  that  is,  saying 
that  the  reason  we  were  to  Investigate 
the  election  was  to  provide  uniformity 
where  there  was  none  and  that  in  fact 
the  end  restdt  was  the  task  force  not 
being  uniform  itself. 

The  majorty  leader  and  Mr.  PAifnrA 
said  that  they  entered  that  ticket  to 
try  to  sort  it  out  because  there  was  dis- 
enfranchisement,  that  some  folks  did 
not  get  their  votes  counted. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  today,  after  the 
task  force  adopted  its  counting  as  to 
what  the  ballots  were  in  Indiana, 
there  are  still  some  people  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  who  have  not  had 
their  ballots  counted,  otherwise  valid 
ballots  under  the  rules.  Some  folks  are 
still  disenfranchised  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  I 
am  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  the  very 
noble-sounding  words  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  eloquent  pleading  on 
paper  of  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  about  what  they  did.  Members  of 
the  House  and  those  who  are  out 
there  listening  to  my  voice  ought  to 
really  know  that  those  noble-sounding 
words  are  in  fact  flawed,  they  did  not 
do  what  they  said  they  were  going  to 
do,  and  they  did  what  many  of  my  col- 
leagues said  was  going  to  be  done  and 
that  was  they  were  going  to  make  sure 
that  no  matter  how  they  had  the  rule 
structured,  they  were  going  to  argue 
Indiana  law  or  they  were  not  going  to 
argue  Indiana  law,  but  the  outcome, 
the  goal,  was  never  to  be  changed,  and 
that  was  Frank  McCloskey  was  going 
to  be  seated,  as  we  say,  come  hell  or 
high  water.  High  water  is  here,  and  so 
Is  heU,  and  Frank  McCloskey  appar- 
ently is  going  to  be  seated. 

Bfr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  tell  me  that,  after  all  of  this 
talk  on  the  floor  of  this  House  by  the 
majority  leader  about  uniform  stand- 
ards, this  task  force  had  the  unmiti- 
gated crust  to  count  some  similar  votes 
and  not  vote  other  similar  votes,  after 
all  of  the  pious  statements  that  were 
uttered  here  atmut  how,  by  golly,  only 
the  House  can  make  a  uniform  count, 
and  that  really  happened,  as  reported 
in  the  Evansvllle  newspaper? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  as  we  were  counting  ballots,  at- 
tempting to  determine  voter  intent 
and  not  to  be  hung  up  on  mere  techni- 
calities, there  were  a  number  of  ballots 
which  were  absentee  ballots.  In  Indi- 
ana's EHection  Code,  absentee  ballots 
are  required  to  be  notarized  to  be  ac- 
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cepted.  There  were  a  number  of  absen- 
tee ballots  that  were  turned  In  that 
were  not  notarized.  In  addition.  If  a 
voter  wishes  to  vote  away  from  the 
polllns  place,  they  are  confined,  for 
example,  in  a  rest  home  or  a  hospital, 
under  Indiana  law  they  are  required  to 
have  two  witnesses,  one  from  each 
party,  sign  that  absentee  envelope, 
and  If  that  is  not  done,  that  also 
makes  that  ballot  Invalid  under  Indi- 
ana law. 

The  clerk  of  each  county,  as  they  re- 
ceive these  absentee  ballots,  are  sup- 
posed to  examine  them,  and  if  they 
violate  Indiana  law  they  are  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  clerk. 

What  happened  In  this  election  was, 
as  happens  Ln  almost  any  election, 
there  was  not  a  complete  and  univer- 
sal following  of  every  specific  election 
code  provision.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  there  were  15  counties  in- 
volved in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  In  some  of  those  coun- 
ties the  unnotarized  absentee  ballots 
and  some  of  the  unwitnessed  absentee 
ballots  were  sent  to  the  precincts, 
along  with  the  valid  absentee  ballots. 
And  In  some  of  the  precincts  those  un- 
notarized absentee  ballots  and  unwit- 
nessed absentee  ballots  were  opened 
and  counted  as  though  they  were 
vaUd. 

In  other  precincts  in  some  of  the 
counties  some  of  them  were  opened 
but  not  coimted. 

And  yet  in  other  precincts  some  of 
those  unnotarized,  unwitnessed  absen- 
tee ballots  were  noted  as  having  been 
received  but  were  left  unopened. 

Now,  as  we  began  the  process  of 
trying  to  play  Solomon  on  the  various 
ballots,  we  realized  that  those  unno- 
tarized and  unwitnessed  absentee  bal- 
lots that  had  been  in  the  precinct  and 
were  now  returned  to  the  county 
clerk's  office,  since  after  the  election 
all  of  the  election  materials  were 
brought  to  the  county  clerk's  office 
and  were  given  some  degree  of  securi- 
ty, that  as  the  task  force  counters 
began  examining  ballots  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  were  counted, 
they  noticed  that  they  had  in  their 
possession,  having  retrieved  those  elec- 
tion materials  from  the  county  clerks, 
some  absentee  envelopes  that  were  un- 
notarized and/or  unwitnessed  that  did 
not  have  ballots  in  them.  Obviously, 
those  had  been  counted. 

They  had  some  that  were  opened 
but  not  counted.  The  question  was: 
Should  we  pull  out  the  ballots  and 
count  them?  The  task  force's  decision 
was,  yes,  pull  out  the  opened  but  un- 
counted absentees  and  count  them. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  category, 
unopened,  unnotarized  and  unwit- 
nessed that  had  been  in  the  precincts 
but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  clerks.  What  do  we  do  with 
those?  The  feeling  of  the  task  force 
was  2  weeks  ago  that  voter  intent  is 
the  primary  guide  and  that  what  we 


need  to  do.  since  the  name  of  the  voter 
Is  on  the  ballot,  is  to  decide  that  per- 
haps this  person  ought  not  to  be  disen- 
franchised and  in  fact  we  ought  to 
count  their  ballot.  We  opened  previ- 
ously unopened,  unnotarized  absentee 
ballots  and  unwitnessed  ballots,  and 
we  counted  them. 

D  2000 

Last  Thursday  night,  as  the  task 
force  went  out  to  X>^ansvme  for  the 
last  time,  the  staff  had  been  told  to  go 
out  and  determine  from  the  county 
clerks  how  many  additional,  unnotar- 
ized. and/or  unwitnessed  absentee  bal- 
lots were  In  the  possession  of  the 
clerks.  And  if  they  had  any  in  their 
possession,  the  staff  was  to  ask  the 
county  clerk  to  fill  out  an  affidavit  in 
terms  of  the  seciirity  that  had  been 
provided  those  otherwise  valid  ballots 
that  had  not  been  notarized  or  wit- 
nessed. 

We  examined  the  affidavits  from  six 
counties  that  fell  in  that  category.  In 
two.  especially,  and  In  pertaaos  four, 
there  was  general  agreement  by  the 
professional  recount  director  that  se- 
curity had  been  virtually  Identical  for 
those  unnotarized  and/or  unwitnessed 
absentee  ballots  that  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  clerk.  This  time  the  task 
force  decided  on  a  2  to  1  vote  not  to 
honor  voter  Intent.  But  to  let  a  mere 
technicality  disenfranchise  a  number 
of  voters. 

The  argument  that  was  provided  was 
that  since  some  ballots  had  gone  to 
the  precinct  and  come  back,  while 
other  ballots  and  been  retained  under 
secure  lock  and  key  by  the  county 
clerk,  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ballots.  The  concern  I 
had  was  that  there  is  a  distinction  but 
no  difference.  The  security  was  the 
same  for  both.  But  with  like  ballots, 
unnotarized  and/or  unwitnessed  ab- 
sentee ballots,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  In  the  House  task  force 
recoimt  procedure,  some  of  those  un- 
notarized and/or  unwitnessed  absen- 
tee ballots  were  counted,  and  with  like 
security,  some  were  not. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  As  I  understand 
those  kinds  of  ballots,  they  either  bear 
the  name  of  the  voter,  or  they  are 
within  an  envelope  which  can  be 
opened  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
voter.  It  can  be  readily  checked  wheth- 
er that  voter  is  registered;  whether 
that  voter  in  fact  lives  at  the  address 
stipulated.  These  ballots  among  aU 
that  we  handled  are  about  the  only 
ones  that  can  really  be  authenticated. 
Is  that  true? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
teU  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  we  counted  a  number  of  ballots 
which  in  no  way  could  be  tied  to  the 
election  day  voting  precinct  in  any 
way.  That  under  Indiana  law  there  is 
an  initialing  requirement  and  a  pre- 


cinct designation  requirement,  and  we 
counted  votes  that  in  no  way  could  be 
tied  to  any  particular  precinct  on  elec- 
tion day.  In  fact,  we  counted  vote 
when  there  were  more  ballots  than 
people  in  particvilar  precincts.  None  of 
those  ballots  can  afford  us  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  that  a  live  and  reg- 
istered voter  at  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict actually  cast  them. 

I  can  read  you  the  names  of  those 
Individuals  who  are  registered  voters 
who  have  been  disenfranchised. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Why  do  you  not  read 
them? 

Mr.  THOMAfi  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  Oreene  County  we  have  17  unno- 
tarized absentee  ballots,  and  I  would 
say  that  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  these 
individuals  because  they  did  not 
comply  totally  with  Indiana  law;  that 
in  fact  on  election  night  and  recount 
night  their  ballot  was  not  counted,  but 
under  the  task  foroe,  some  other  indi- 
viduals in  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances had  their  ballot  counted.  I 
think  the  minor  embarrassment  of  not 
narrowly  following  Indiana  law  is  cer- 
tainly and  ought  to  be  replaced  with  a 
f arily  heavy  degree  of  indlgnance  over 
the  fact  that  if  other  people  had  their 
votes  counted,  why  have  these  people 
not?  I  am  referring  to  EHlcabeth 
Thompson.  Robert  Allen,  Pamela 
Wilson.  Cyril  Wlllln,  Mark  Barkley, 
Margaret  Forsdlck.  Lana  Elrod.  Lsiura 
Shake,  Ethel  McCombs,  William 
McCombs,  Tomothy  Olenn,  Angela 
Barlick.  Amanda  Heath,  Robert  Brad- 
ford. Laurie  Ann  Blaker,  Rosalie 
Mark,  and  Anna  McCain. 

I  might  add  additionally  that  there 
are  even  more  ballots  than  Just  the 
unnotarized  and/or  the  unwitnessed. 
There  are  in  Oreene  County  alone  13 
baUots  that  were  not  presented  to  the 
House  recount  task  force  because  of 
possible  signature  disputes.  We  know 
of  one  particular  instance  in  which  a 
ballot  was  examined  by  one  of  the 
local  people  they  said,  "Oh,  well  he 
had  a  stroke  last  October,  no  wonder 
his  handwriting  has  changed."  The 
point  being  the  locals  knew  these 
people;  knew  them  to  be  real  voters, 
and  in  fact  the  task  force  disenfran- 
chised them  Just  as  if  they  had  been  a 
ballot  in  which  we  never  had  the  abili- 
ty to  tie  it  to  the  precinct  place. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  can 
stop  there,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question.  When,  in  all  of  our  districts, 
the  volunteer  voting  Judges  and  often 
professional  county  employees  go 
about  the  town  on  election  night,  they 
are  pretty  well  trained  in  the  local 
laws  and  they  know  local  people,  and 
they  know  what  condition  in  which 
they  receive  the  ballots,  and  they  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  to  count 
and  what  not  to  count. 


What  is  the  gentleman's  opinion  of  a 
bunch  of  ballots  delivered  to  the  task 
In  gimny  sacks  and  feed  bags  6  months 
after  the  election,  after  we  have  been 
through  one  count  and  one  recount. 
Does  it  strike  the  gentleman  that  is  a 
good  environment  in  which  to  get  an 
accurate  count  of  any  election? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  criteria  that  we 
should  have  established  early  on  and 
we  could  have  done  that  by  Interview- 
ing county  election  officials,  was  the 
condition  under  which  the  ballots 
were  being  held. 

It  seemed  to  this  gentleman  from 
California  that  before  we  could  write 
any  rules,  we  had  to  know  the  universe 
over  which  we  were  dealing  with  in 
writing  those  rules.  However,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  the  majority 
that  there  was  no  need  to  interview 
either  the  candidates  or  county  elec- 
tiond  officials  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District  or  State  elec- 
tion officials.  That  seemingly  it  was 
easier  and  in  fact  better  to  write  rules 
for  the  recount  without  having  any 
firsthand  knowledge  of  what  Is  going 
on. 

Several  phone  calls  were  made  and 
the  folks  were  in;  they  talked  over  the 
phones  for  a  few  minutes.  If  they  were 
not,  we  passed  on.  What  finally  greet- 
ed us  out  there  was  something  that  I 
think  sobered  up  a  lot  of  people.  That 
is  that  it  is  easy  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  as  the  majority  leader 
did,  and  make  pious  statements  about 
how  unseemly  the  folks  in  Indiana's  15 
counties  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  carried  on  their  activities. 
When,  in  fact,  if  you  will  examine 
what  the  task  force  did,  it  was  no  more 
unseemly  than  what  went  on  election 
day.  Those  folks  knew  the  territory; 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and 
if  you  will  compare  election  night  re- 
sults with  the  task  force's  so-called 
final  result,  and  understand  that  the 
task  force  was  going  to  count  ballots 
that  were  illegal  and  invalid  under  In- 
diana law.  That  they  did  a  remarkably 
good  Job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
as  good  a  job,  if  not  better,  than  the 
task  force. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  gentleman's  experience  that  would 
lead  him  to  believe  that  the  Judges 
and  clerks  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
were  any  more  or  less  competent  or  in- 
competent than  election  Judges  all 
over  the  United  States,  including  the 
gentleman's  own  district? 

I  3rleld  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  we  saw  quite  a 
cross-section  of  Individuals  as  we  inter- 
viewed them  finally  after  we  had  es- 
tablished the  rules  out  in  Indiana.  I 
would  say  that  there  were  several  of 
them,  one  in  particular  that  is  as  in- 


competent as  anybody's  coimty  clerk 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  others  that  were  very 
professional  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  ran  their  coimty.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  names  that  I 
read  from  the  county  clerk's  office  In 
Oreene  County,  Greene  County  hap- 
pens to  have  a  Mr.  Al  Inman  as  its 
county  clerk.  Interestingly  enough,  he 
is  a  Democrat,  and  he  signed  an  affida- 
vit in  terms  of  his  ballot  security 
which  would  be  a  model  In  terms  of 
the  way  in  which  those  ballots  were 
treated. 

Ballots  which  were  invalid  under  In- 
diana law  were  accorded  maximimi  se- 
curity and  treated  as  any  other  valid 
ballot.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  he  ran  his  clerk's  operation 
and  very  well  he  should  have  been. 
Even  the  professional  recount  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Shumway,  Indicated  that  the 
way  in  which  ballots  were  handled  in 
certain  counties  afforded  them  equal 
security. 
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So  what  you  have,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  what 
you  usually  get  when  you  examine  a 
cross-section  of  election  officials  and 
county  clerks,  and  that  is,  you  foimd 
some  that  were  very,  very  competent, 
you  found  some  that  were  less  compe- 
tent, and  you  found  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals that  no  one  wants  to  pattern 
as  a  role  model. 

But  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  it  was  a  very  typical 
experience:  that  by  and  large  those  in- 
dividuals offered  an  honest  effort  in 
counting  the  votes,  and  by  and  large 
they  did  as  good  a  job,  if  not  better, 
than  most  Members'  counts  in  their 
own  districts. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  comment  on  the  recount  team? 
Were  they  in  a  position,  being  6 
months  in  arrears,  or  4  months,  what- 
ever they  were,  and  having  baUots 
that  had  been  picked  over  twice,  were 
they  in  any  better  position  to  evaluate 
ballots,  particiilarly  from  the  stand- 
point of  hanging  chads  on  ptmch 
cards,  or  of  siMiled  ballots,  or  of  distin- 
guishing marks  to  make  dedsicms  than 
the  Judges  and  clerks  on  the  spot  on 
election  day  were  able  to  make  the 
same  decisions? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
we  have  to  understand  that  the  only 
virgin  count  that  occurred  was.  of 
course,  the  one  that  occurred  election 
night,  and  that  without  knowing  that 
it  was  going  to  a  close  election,  those 
individuals  engaged  in  a  counting 
effort  that  I  have  to  say  was  very  com- 
mendable. The  decisions  they  made 
were  reasonable  and  rational. 

On  the  recount,  we  were  now  getting 
the  second  rehash  of  the  ballots,  and 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  there 
were  a  multiplicity  of  voting  proce- 


dures in  those  counties,  hence  I  would 
assume  the  majority  leader's  concern 
about  confusion  in  the  various  coun- 
ties. I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not  privy 
to  the  fact  that  in  those  15  counties 
they  voted  a  combination  of  nutchine, 
that  is,  lever-pulled  ballots;  they  also 
had  punch-card  ballots  which  operate 
a  machine  which  punches  a  hole  in  a 
nonperforated  ballot:  they  also  had 
punch-card  ballots  in  which  you  poke 
out  a  perforated  spot;  they  also  had 
paper  ballots.  When  you  take  a  combi- 
nation and  mix  those  within  a  county, 
you  do  have  difficulty  in  terms  of 
trjring  to  be  consistent  because  the 
ballots  themselves  are  not  consistent. 

But  after  the  recount  night  and  the 
bags  were  sacked  again  and  then  the 
task  force  pulled  them  out  and  began 
examining  the  ballots,  I  can  assure 
this  gentleman  that  when  you  take 
something  like  a  perforated  card  and 
give  it  the  treatment  that  it  had,  and 
then  you  are  required  to  make  a  deci- 
sion is  that  particular  chad,  which  is 
the  center  of  the  punch  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out,  is  that  hanging  by  two 
threads  or  three  threads?  When  you 
get  into  that  kind  of  a  discussion  based 
upon  the  way  some  of  these  ballots 
were  handled,  it  gets  to  be  a  little  lu- 
dricrous  in  terms  of  voter  Intent. 

Bfr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  the  gentleman  can  remain  >'' 
a  while,  because  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  distinguishing  marks  and 
spoiled  ballots  and  ballot  security  and 
antifraud  statutes  which  were  dis- 
missed by  the  task  force,  but  I  would 
like  to  yield  now  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GnjtAH]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrleldlng. 

lii.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  arranging  this  time  for 
us  this  evening  to  discuss  this  very 
critical  issue  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  for 
his  extensive  effort  in  trying  to  bring 
some  order  to  this  problem  that  really 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  constitu- 
tional process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  in 
the  last  6  months,  we  have  witnessed  a 
barrage  of  verbal  volleyball  over  which 
candidate  is  the  winner  of  the  election 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana.  Many  of  us  have  refrained 
from  commenting  during  this  time, 
since  all  of  us  are  not  experts  on  Indi- 
ana election  law,  although  I  had  some 
misgivings  over  the  treatment  the  mi- 
nority would  receive  during  the  re- 
coimt process  as  directed  by  the  House 
task  force. 

Having  reviewed  aU  the  pertinent  in- 
formation that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  us,  as  well  as  discussing  this 
issue  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  indeed  the  voters  of  the 
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Eighth  District  of  Indiana  have  been 
diaenfnnchiaed. 

The  minority  membership  of  this 
House  has  once  again  become  a  victim 
where  representation  In  this  body  is 
concerned.  Previously.  In  this  Con- 
gress, we  have  debated  the  serious 
problems  which  arose  over  inequitable 
ratios  in  our  committees,  and  the 
unfair  fashion  in  which  the  Republi- 
can minority  has  been  treated.  It  sad- 
dens me.  as  a  Member  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  body  In  the  world,  that 
in  these  vital  issues  of  representation 
the  majority  party  In  the  House  rides 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  our  con- 
stitutents. 

The  issue  that  has  held  our  atten- 
tion these  past  months  is  whether  or 
not  Indiana  election  law  was  legally 
carried  out  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana,  where  twice  the  Republican 
candidate.  Rick  Mclntyre,  was  certi- 
fied the  winner.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  99th  Congress,  the  Democrats 
proposed  a  motion,  which  was  adopted 
due  to  their  majority  status  here,  that 
required  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  step  aside  as 
we  were  being  sworn  in.  What  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  and  carried  out,  was 
a  recount  which  swept  aside  the  re- 
quirements of  Indiana  election  law. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  this  was  done 
because  the  majority  party  knew  it 
could  not  win  this  election  without 
writing  the  niles  by  which  the  recount 
procedures  would  be  carried  out. 

I  find  this  arbitrary  result  of  the 
long  disputed  election  In  Indiana  per- 
sonally repugnant,  and  feel  that  the 
outcome  as  announced  by  the  task 
force,  that  is,  a  four-vote  advantage 
for  Mr.  McCloekey.  has  been  appropri- 
ately characterized  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  today's  editorial,  wherein 
the  Editor  states: 

There  Is  simply  do  way  the  Democrats  can 
look  good  saying  a  Democrat's  four-vote  vic- 
tory Is  valid  after  they  said  a  Republican's 
four-hundred  vote  victory  was  InvaJld. 

I  regret  that  the  bipartisanship  with 
which  we  approached  so  many  critical 
Issues  has  greatly  deteriorated:  the 
losers  in  this  issue  are  the  voters  of 
our  Nation,  who  now  wiU  have  reason 
to  question  the  integrity  of  the  deci- 
sions of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  party  In  the  House,  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  Join  with  us  in  setting  aside 
the  Indiana  congressional  election  and 
ordering  a  special  election,  returning 
to  the  voters  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  their  right 
to  select  their  congressional  represent- 
ative in  this  honorable  body. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  think  what 
he  said  is  dead  right.  Under  the  laws 
of  Indiana,  strictly  applied  as  in  the 
recount,  the  only  winner  can  be  Mcln- 
tyre. Under  the  laws  loosely  applied  as 
in  the  general  election,  the  only 
winner  could  be  Mclntyre. 


And  so  the  Democrats  on  the  task 
force  rewrote  the  rules  so  that  the 
only  winner  could  be  McCloskey.  the 
Democrat,  and  when  they  got  down  to 
the  end  they  found  that  they  could 
not  even  follow  their  own  rules,  so 
after  trashing  the  rules  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  they  trashed  their  own  rules 
because  that  was  the  only  way  they 
could  make  their  man  a  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  jrield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  BuLCT]. 

Mr.  BULEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  securing  this  time.  It  Is  a 
shame  that  we  have  to  be  here  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
what  must  have  been  a  very  onerous 
Job  in  trying  not  only  to  defend  the 
rights  of  Rick  Mclntjrre  and  the 
500.000  citizens  of  Indiana,  but  Indeed 
the  Constitution  and  the  very  fabric  of 
this  body. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

In  the  history  of  this  House,  has  it 
not  always  been  the  practice  to  seat 
the  certificate  winner  unless  there  was 
some  dispute  about  the  certificate,  but 
if  he  had  a  valid  certificate  that  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  in  ques- 
tion issued,  they  were  seated? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  for 
a  response. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  create 
some  historical  precedent  that,  in  fact, 
a  certificated  candidate  has  not  l}een 
seated.  There  were  some  19th  centxiry 
cases  which,  when  you  examine  them 
on  their  particulars,  have  unique  and 
conditioning  circumstances  around 
them,  and  that  If  you  take  a  look  at 
modem  history,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

If  an  individual  has  had  a  valid  cer- 
tificate, and  it  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged, and  there  is  no  confusion  over 
it,  that  individual  has  been  seated. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hurtxr]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  recall,  to  speak  directly  to  that 
question,  there  was  one  other  case 
that  was  cited,  and  strangely  enough  it 
was  an  Indiana  case,  where  supposedly 
a  certificate  was  Issued  and  yet  the  in- 
dividual was  not  seated,  but  in  that 
particular  case,  the  secretary  of  state 
himself  sent  an  affidavit  to  Congress 
saying:  'I  made  a  mistake.  Disregard 
my  certificate."  So  in  that  case  you 
had  the  State  officer  saying  the  certif- 
icate is  no  good,  but  if  you  are  talking 
about  a  situation  in  which  a  certificate 
is  held  out  by  the  State  to  be  valid. 


then  in  fact  there  are  no  modem  cases 
in  which  a  certified  candidate  was  re- 
fused a  seat. 

D  2020 

Mr.  BLILET.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

B£r.  Speaker,  it  appalls  me.  it  sur- 
prises me.  and  it  hurts  me  a  great  deal. 
We  have  a  case  in  which  a  candidate 
was  certified  and  won  on  the  night  of 
election.  There  was  a  recount,  he  was 
certified  again,  and  then  we  were  told 
in  this  House  that  all  the  ballots  were 
not  counted,  and  that  all  the  ballots 
were  going  to  be  counted. 

Yet  I  heard  tonight  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
CalLfomla,  that  Indeed  all  were  not 
counted,  that  when  they  actually 
asked  the  clerks  to  send  the  votes  one 
week,  and  then  when  McCloskey,  the 
Democrat,  moved  ahead,  they  decided 
not  to  count  the  votes,  and  that  there 
were  some  votes  from  the  citizens 
there  in  Indiana  that  were  not  count- 
ed. There  were  also  military  votes, 
votes  from  the  military  that  were 
mailed  before  the  election  and  were 
not  counted. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  with 
all  that  we  have  fought  for  in  this 
country  to  have  elections  and  with  all 
that  we  have  sacrificed,  we  send 
people  to  the  military,  we  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  the  process,  and 
yet  we  did  not  count  their  votes,  and 
yet  the  votes  of  other  people  we  count- 
ed? If  the  gentleman  does  not  mind 
me  trespassing  on  his  time  and  pa- 
tience, may  I  ask,  how  did  the  commit- 
tee rationalize  not  counting  military 
votes? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOBIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say— and  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  engage  in  this  rather 
technical  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  task  foroe  did  not  count 
votes— that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  as  I  was  participat- 
ing in  the  dlsenfranchisment  of  indi- 
viduals, I  was  not  as  calm  and  rational 
as  I  am  now,  because  I  think  those 
folks  had  every  right,  if  it  was  an  oth- 
erwise valid  ballot,  to  be  counted. 

The  argument  that  was  given  by  the 
majority  for  not  counting  military  bal- 
lots that  were  postmarked  prior  to  the 
election  was  that  they  were  received 
after  the  election,  and  that  under  In- 
diana law  they  were  Invalid.  We  even 
had  one  instance  of  an  individual  in 
Europe  who  maUed  his  ballot  in  Octo- 
ber and  it  did  not  get  there  until,  I  be- 
lieve, November  8.  and  the  election 
was  on  the  6th.  Por  this  person,  the 
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majority  voted  on  a  2-to-l  vote  that 
that  ballot  would  not  be  counted  be- 
cause of  Indiana  law,  the  task  force 
again  moving  to  Indiana  law  when  it 
served  its  purpose  and  moving  away 
from  it  when  It  did  not. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEHT.  But  we  were  told  and 
we  were  promised  on  this  floor  by  the 
Democrats  that  Indiana  law  is  confus- 
ing, that  Indiana  law  differs,  and  that 
there  are  15  counties  with  different 
procedures  and  there  is  no  uniformity. 
They  said  we  were  going  out  there  and 
count  all  the  ballots,  and  now  we  leam 
tonight  that  when  their  man  moves 
ahead,  we  stop  counting  and  we  disen- 
franchise those  people  whose  votes 
were  not  counted,  but  we  gave  the  vote 
to  others  simply,  I  guess  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  McCloskey  was 
behind,  so  we  had  to  get  more  into  the 
mix  to  get  it  back  up  to  snuff. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  only  thing  that  was  con- 
fusing about  that  election  to  the 
House  Democrats  was  that  a  Republi- 
can won.  And  If  you  go  to  any  district 
in  the  United  States,  mine  or  yours  or 
Bnx  Thomas',  you  will  find  people  at 
the  precinct  level  and  often  at  the 
county  level  making  subjective  distinc- 
tions between  ballots  with  disting\ilsh- 
ing  marks,  blank  ballots,  spoiled  bal- 
lots, et  cetera. 

There  was  nothing  confusing. 
Nobody  was  confused  about  that  elec- 
tion except  the  House  Democrats. 
They  read  their  own  press  releases. 
But  now  there  is  confusion  because 
they  have  counted  the  ballots  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  so  as  to  elect  their  own 
man. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  last  time? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  the  last  time. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
goes  forward  and  they  allow  the  seat- 
ing of  this  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
never  again  will  anyone  be  safe  be- 
cause the  majority  might  come  in  and 
decide  in  any  future  election  that  the 
voters  of  the  Third  District  of  Virginia 
do  not  count,  that  we  decide  who  rep- 
resents the  Third  District  of  Virginia. 
This  is  tyranny  of  the  majority  at  its 
worst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
think  he  has  helped  to  reinforce  a 
very  important  point. 

If  the  Democrats  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  overthrow  the 
will  of  the  voters  and  the  law  of  any 
one  of  our  States,  they  can  do  it  for 
every  one  of  our  States  and  for  every 
one  of  our  voters.  And  what  we  see 
here  is  the  first  step— rather,  we  saw 
the   first   step    2   years   ago   in   the 


Hendon  case.  This  is  the  second  step, 
and  it  is  more  blatant.  Usually  grand 
theft  and  outrage  and  rape  and  con- 
spiracy are  perpetrated  In  the  dark  of 
night.  The  shame  of  this  one  is  that 
there  Is  no  shame.  They  did  it  in  broad 
daylight^ 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  for  yielding. 

I.  too,  would  to  like  to  congratulate 
the  two  "Bill's"  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  Bnx  Przhzb.  of 
Minnesota  and  Bni.  Thomas,  my  col- 
league from  California,  for  the 
yeoman  work  they  have  done  in  this 
matter.  I  know  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
task. 

Particularly.  I  want  to  commend  to 
the  people  of  California  the  rather  in- 
credible Job  that  my  colleague.  Bill 
Thomas,  did  in  carrying  out  this  re- 
sponsibility. He  has  handled  himself 
professionally,  he  has  done  his  home- 
work, and  he  has  handled  himself  as 
reasonably  as  one  could  expect  until 
we  reach  the  stage  of  outrage. 

I  must  say  that  never  in  my  experi- 
ence in  public  life  have  I  been  one  to 
want  to  emphasize  partisan  politics  for 
the  sake  of  partisan  politics.  Ofttimes 
I  have  come  to  the  floor  to  suggest 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
House  is  that  we  do  find  ourselves  too 
often  in  partisan  harangues.  The  fact 
Is,  however,  in  my  years  of  public  serv- 
ice I  have  never  seen  such  an  outra- 
geous exercise  of  partisan  political 
power  by  those  people  who  happen  to 
control  this  House.  It  is  a  totally  unac- 
ceptable outrage  that  Indeed  funda- 
mentally violates  those  portions  of  our 
Constitution  that  have  to  do  with  the 
people's  right  to  franchise. 

It  is  important  that  the  American 
people  realize  the  path  that  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  has  us  upon  at 
this  moment.  It  is  fundamental  to  rec- 
ognize the  history  and  the  tradition  of 
the  States  In  running  their  elections 
and  of  individual  districts  through 
their  counties  having  significant  con- 
trol over  their  elections,  and  that  that 
Is  basic  to  that  local  government  con- 
trol and  the  people's  ability  to  affect 
themselves  in  their  own  right  to  the 
elective  process. 

We  find  ourselves  now  on  a  different 
path  because  it  appears  that  the  parti- 
sans in  the  majority,  that  is,  the 
Democratic  majority  around  this  place 
have  found  a  new  means  of  securing 
their  position  of  power  and  control  in 
the  House.  If  you  have  close  elections 
throughout  the  country  in  the  future, 
if  they  are  successful  in  this  effort,  if 
you  have  close  elections  In  California 
or  in  Nevada  or  in  Virginia,  in  any 
nimiber  of  our  50  States,  then  the  ma- 
jority can  see  fit,  if  they  wish,  to  sup- 
plant the  election  laws  in  those  indi- 


vidual States  and  in  tum  can  set  the 
rules  in  a  fashion  that  can  make  sure 
their  person,  once  they  get  ahead,  fi- 
nally wins  the  election. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  enough  of 
cynicism,  but  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  will  recall 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
conversation  with  him,  I  said  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  people  who  are 
in  control  over  on  the  other  side  "are 
Just  that  cjrnical.  they  have  gone  this 
far.  and  they  are  not  likely  to  let  their 
person  come  away  without  wliming." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  willing  to  apply  some  reason  to 
this  process,  please.  I  plead  with  you. 
look  at  the  path  we  are  putting  our- 
selves upon.  We  can,  through  this 
process,  destroy  our  history  of  democ- 
racy. We  literally  can  undermine  our 
Constitution  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  wield  power  in  a  fashion  that  is  so 
arbitrary  and  so  against  American  tra- 
dition. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  ex- 
tending this  opportunity  to  me  to 
speak. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  gentleman  jrleld  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  other  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  I^wis]  for  his 
kind  words. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  gentleman  actually  tliought  that 
our  colleague,  Leom  Pahxtta,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  No.  1,  would 
be  his  own  man  and.  No.  2  would  be 
relatively  objective  and  fair  in  the 
process  because  it  was  incredible  to 
this  gentleman  to  believe  that  we 
could  take  a  candidate  who  filed  under 
a  State  law,  ran  for  election  under 
that  State  law,  was  elected  under  that 
State  law,  and  then  say.  "No;  we  don't 
accept  the  certificate  from  that 
State,"  but  say  that  the  task  force 
under  the  majority  party  will  set  up 
its  own  rules  and  then,  in  the  process 
of  counting  those  votes,  change  its 
rules  so  that  they  could  in  fact  come 
out  with  the  result  that  they  desired. 

And  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  again  correct  because  he  said  they 
would  not  have  started  this  process  if 
they  were  not  going  to  finish  it  the 
way  he  said  they  were  going  to  finish 
it,  and  that  is  that  the  Democrat  was 
going  to  win.  But  my  belief  is  that 
along  the  way  all  of  the  minority  got 
an  education,  but  I  think  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  also  got  an 
education. 
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They  thought  they  were  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  somewhat 
objective  In  the  process.  My  belief  la 
now  that  cjmiclam  is  rampant,  that  ar- 
rogance Is  rampant  and  that  what  we 
want  to  underscore  to  everyone  listen- 
ing now  is  not  the  argument  that  It  Is 
Jtist  one  seat.  The  Democrats  do  not 
need  another  Democrat  seat.  The  Re- 
publicans would  like  one,  but  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  terms  of 
the  relationship  of  the  House. 

The  reason  this  individual  and  I 
think  my  party  is  outraged  at  what  oc- 
curred Is  because  of  the  fundamental 
constitutional  challenge  that  we  are 
faced  with  and  that  I  could  not,  and  I 
will  admit  it.  I  could  not  u  we  began 
the  process  believe  that  the  majority 
party  through  its  Democratic  Cam- 
paign Committee  chairman,  Toirs- 
CoKLHO,  directing  behind  the  scenes  as 
he  usiially  does,  or  Mr.  Lcoif  PAifrrrA 
out  front  with  Mr.  Coklbo  pulling  the 
strings  for  Leon  to  make  or  not  make 
particular  positions,  that  they  would 
not  affront  the  Constitution  and  the 
comity  of  this  House  in  the  way  in 
which  they  have. 

I  will  Just  end  by  telling  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  being  a  little 
bit  older  than  thi£  gentleman,  he  prob- 
ably was  a  whole  lot  more  realistic 
about  the  way  the  world  works.  It  was 
a  very,  very  expensive  education. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  would  jrleld  further. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

I  am  sorry.  I  should  say,  he  referred 
to  the  gentleman's  age.  I  happen  to  be 
Just  as  old  as  the  voting  machines  In 
one  of  the  counties  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District,  so  I  creak  a  lot,  too, 
when  I  punch  holes  in  cards. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am  not 
nearly  so  sensitive  as  some  might 
think  about  age  since  I  did  not  have 
any  gray  hair  when  I  arrived  at  this 
place  6  years  ago. 

Watching  the  processes  has  caused 
no  small  amount  of  that. 

I  might  mention  that  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties the  leadership  of  this  House 
is  having  on  the  Demoncrat  side  of  the 
aisle  Is  that  they  are  very  concerned 
with  what  they  are  reading  on  behalf 
of  the  public  out  there,  what  the 
public  attitudes  are  about  oai  two 
party  system. 

The  polling  indicates  a  distinct  move 
In  the  direction  of  more  and  more 
people  recognizing  that  this  House  has 
been  run  by  a  combination  of  two  fac- 
tors. The  first,  for  too  long  now  it  has 
been  nm  by  a  party  of  old  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  too  long  now  it  has 
been  dominated  by  people  who  are 
Just  as  cynical,  who  for  purely  parti- 
san purposes  are  willing  to  override 
our  Constitution  in  this  fashion. 


I  must  suggest  If  that  pattern  and 
attitude  continues.  If  they  take  us  on 
this  path  next  week  by  seating  their 
candidate,  by  literally  stealing  the 
election.  If  you  will,  they  are  Just 
laying  the  foundation  for  more  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public. 

I  certainly  hope  that  those  in  the 
land  who  are  concerned  about  our 
Democratic  history,  about  our  two 
party  system,  will  recognize  that  if 
they  take  their  election  controls  away 
from  them  in  this  fashion,  it  will  not 
be  long  untU  it  will  affect  every  State 
in  our  country. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  splendid  contri- 
bution. 

The  reason  that  I  took  this  time  and 
the  reason  that  I  headed  this  discus- 
sion "The  Oreat  Election  Robbery"  is 
because  this  is  more  than  the  normal 
political  mischief. 

I  think  that  many  of  our  Democrat 
colleagues,  and  we  will  probably  hear 
from  them  later  on.  many  of  them  be- 
lieve that  this  is  Just  some  ordinary  bi- 
partisan byplay  and  that  if  they  follow 
their  leaders,  the  public  is  going  to 
forget  about  it  and  the  Republicans 
are  going  to  forget  about  it  and  by  the 
next  election  they  will  be  reelected 
and  can  do  it  again.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  We 
do  not  Intend  to  let  this  matter  go. 
There  are  going  to  be  many  nights  on 
which  this  Is  discussed  in  the  future. 
There  are  going  to  be  many  votes  on 
this  and  we  are  going  to  remind  the 
folks  who  believe  that  the  people  of  a 
congressional  district  do  not  have  the 
right  to  elect  their  representative,  but 
they  are  going  to  be  called  to  account. 

This  coimtry  has  been  blessed  over 
the  years  with  two  centrist  parties. 
This  kind  of  election  thievery  is  going 
to  take  those  parties  apart.  As  some- 
body indicated,  how  can  we  believe  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  anjrwhere  if  we 
cannot  have  trust  in  our  Democrat 
majority  even  to  follow  its  own  rules. 

There  are  none  of  my  colleagues 
here  to  engage  in  this  debate,  none  of 
my  Democrat  colleagues.  I  hope  they 
will  take  their  own  time  later  and  we 
will  try  to  discuss  it  with  them. 

As  I  said  before,  we  Intend  to  dlsciiss 
this  at  reg\ilar  Intervals  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  or  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gressman-elect Mclntyre  is  seated. 

I  would  like  to  yield  again  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  suffered  the  abuse  of 
serving  with  this  task  force,  and  I 
must  say.  I  sat  in  on  the  last  meeting 
of  the  task  force  this  morning  and 
foimd  the  gentleman  was  not  even 
able  to  ask  questions  without  being 
abused  by  its  chairman.  In  fact,  the 
chairman  tried  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  the  gentleman  was  putting 
to  our  election  monitor  and  in  many 
cases  the  chairman  interrupted  and 


tried  to  rephrase  the  gentleman's 
questions. 

If  that  Is  the  way  the  task  force  op- 
erated, I  think  everybody  In  America 
should  be  seeing  films  about  how  It 
did.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  because  I 
know  he  has  other  things  to  teU  us, 
and  if  he  does  not,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  fHi«t.<ng">«h<ny  marks. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  will  only  briefly  say  that  the  proc- 
ess he  observed  only  partially  had  oc- 
curred a  number  of  times  In  E^rans- 
ville,  as  the  task  force  went  out  to  the 
Eighth  District,  and  although  he  was 
not  able  to  share  firsthand  the  experi- 
ences, there  were  a  number  of  individ- 
uals in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
District  who  did;  among  them,  repre- 
sentives  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  They  have  since  sent  a  letter, 
reaffirmed  recently,  that  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Indiana  feel  that 
the  only  reasonable  call  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  election  is  to 
have  another  election,  to  have  a  spe- 
cial election,  because  of  the  confusion 
surrounding  this. 

I  might  add  that  there  have  been 
members  of  the  Democrat  Party  who 
have  taken  the  well  under  the  1 
minute  who  have  been  concerned 
about  another  portion  of  the  task 
force  rules  and  acceptance  of  ballots, 
so-called  ghost  voting,  and  they  were 
concerned  about  it  as  well;  so  I  might 
say  that  it  is  not  Just  the  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  but  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  responsi- 
ble bodies  who  have  examined  and 
said,  "Enough.  Enough  is  enough.  We 
do  not  think  that  we  can  really  deter- 
mine who  won  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  because  it 
really  was  probably  the  closest  elec- 
tion In  this  century  and  unless  and 
until  we  count  all  the  ballots,  we  will 
not  know." 

The  task  force  by  its  decision  today 
said,  "We  are  not  going  to  count  all 
the  ballots,"  and  so  I  think  the  only 
fair  conclusion  then  is  to  let  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  take  an- 
other shot  at  It. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  statement  as 
well. 

I  note  that  the  task  force  and  its 
counters  had  trouble  with  hanging 
chads  on  machines.  I  note  it  had  trou- 
ble determining  which  distinguishing 
marlu  would  invalidate  a  ballot  and  in 
some  cases  they  decided  ballots  were 
OK,  that  an  election  clerk  would  not 
pass. 

In  other  cases  they  decided  that  bal- 
lots were  OK  that  were  not  passed  and 
In  the  opposite  case  as  well. 

The  same  is  true  of  spoiled  ballots.  I 
understand  that  some  ballots  marked 


"Void"  presimiably  because  they  were 
duplicate  ballots,  were  actually  count- 
ed in  the  recount. 

Can  the  gentleman  comment  on 
those  two  Items? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  There 
are  a  number  of  ballots  that  were 
marked  "Void."  Some  were  rejected 
after  we  attempted  to  discern  their 
history  and  that  In  fact  they  were  du- 
plicates. 

Under  Indiana  law.  ballots  must 
have  a  tab  as  they  are  submitted.  If 
there  is  no  tab  attached  to  them, 
which  is  a  corresponding  number  to  a 
position  in  the  poll  book,  they  are  con- 
sidered Invalid. 

We  had  one  Just  last  Thursday 
night,  a  ballot  which  was  marked 
"Void."  It  was  assimied,  there  was  no 
certainty  to  the  assumption,  but  it  was 
assimied  that  it  was  marked  "Void"  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  a  tab  and  it  was 
therefore  classified  as  an  otherwise 
valid  ballot  and  we  counted  a  iMdlot 
which  had  "Void"  written  across  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Which  may  well  and 
most  probably  likely  was  a  duplicate 
baUot? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  been.  The  assumption 
of  those  folks  who  were  trying  to 
define  what  the  bag  contained  as- 
simied that  it  might  have  been  a  ballot 
without  a  tab.  but  that  was  not  with 
certainty  determined. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  So  while  the  task 
force  refused  to  count  those  absentee 
ballots  held  at  the  county  courthouse, 
which  we  discussed  earlier,  while  the 
counted  ballots  with  hanging  chads, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  le- 
gitimate ballots,  and  while  they  count- 
ed ballots  with  distinguishing  marks, 
which  the  gentleman  or  I  might  take  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  threw  out 
many  and  accepted  many,  they  really 
violated  the  antifraud  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  when  they  coimted 
himdreds  of  votes  that  had  no  marks 
on  them  whatsoever,  punch  card  votes, 
which  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  were  required  to  have  precinct 
markings  on  them  at  the  very  least: 
also  some  authenticating  initials. 

I  presume  that  this  was  in  the  first 
rule  that  the  Democrats  wrote  so  that 
they  could  catch  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; is  that  correct,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would  jrleld. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  might  recall  the  moral  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  certain  Mem- 
bers who  discussed  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain voters  in  Indiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  and  in  fact  certain 
precincts,  were  disenfranchised  by  the 
uniform  application  of  Indiana  law 
during  the  recount  provision. 
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And  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  In- 
dividuals who  applied  the  uniform  In- 


diana recount  law  consisted  of  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican 
making  up  a  three-member  recount 
commission.  And  that  the  Democrat 
majority  recount  commission  felt  that 
given  Indiana  law,  that  is  there  was  a 
requirement  of  two  initials,  one  from 
each  opposite  party  of  poll  clerks  not 
on  a  ballot,  they  could  not  coiuit  it. 

The  task  force  rushed  to  count 
those.  And  let  me  underscore  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  recount  the  major- 
ity knew  exactly  where  the  ballots 
were  and  where  they  had  not  been 
counted,  and  they  constructed  rules 
that  made  sure  that  they  counted 
those  ballots.  Some  of  the  decisions 
were  not  known  beforehand;  hence,  I 
believe  the  decision  to  count  those  un- 
notarized  absentee  ballots.  But  once 
you  realized  the  predicament  you  were 
in,  that  we  had  additional  ballots  that 
showed  the  same  security,  but  which 
put  at  risk  your  three  or  four  vote 
margin,  the  only  thing  you  could  do  at 
that  point  was  to  pimt,  bail  out,  re- 
verse yourself  and,  in  fact,  contradict 
yourself,  except  for  the  rationale  that 
those  ballots  were  somehow  different 
because  one  unnotarized  absentee  had 
been  sent  to  the  precinct  and  brought 
back  for  security  of  the  clerk.  The 
other  one  had  been  retained  by  the 
clerk.  Both  had  had  similar  or  equal 
security.  That  is  the  only  rationale 
that  the  chairman  has  hung  onto  with 
both  fingers  turning  white  at  the 
knuckles  to  make  sure  that  these  bal- 
lots that  may  In  fact  prove  that  Frank 
McCloskey  won  the  election  were  not 
counted. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Our  time  has  expired  so  I  will  simi- 
marize  by  saying  there  was  no  fraud  in 
Indiana  and  the  odor  hangs  over  this 
House. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  be  taken  out  of  order 
on  my  special  order  for  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  OREAT  ELECTION 
ROBBERY  IN  INDIANA 

The  SF'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
after  we  had  our  session  today  and  I 
was  walking  back  to  my  office  In  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  I  hap- 


pened to  be  walking  along  with  a 
senior  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  said  to  me  that  it  was  kind 
of  easy  this  afternoon  to  vote  on  some 
of  the  resolutions  we  had  voted  on.  We 
all,  after  all,  voted  in  favor  of  grand- 
mothers, and  we  voted  against  murder- 
ers. And  we  Joked  about  that  and  he  is 
one  of  the  humorists  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  and  one  of  their  national  lead- 
ers. And  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  some  serious  constitu- 
tional matters  In  a  couple  of  days,  the 
situation  in  the  State  of  Indiana."  And 
he  said,  "Yes,  that  was  a  serious  con- 
stitutional issue."  And  we  discussed  it 
briefly. 

He  is  someone  that  I  do  not  know 
well,  and  I  am  a  new  Member.  And  he 
said.  "I  wish  that  there  was  some  way, 
in  light  of  all  of  the  controversy  that 
surrounds  us,  that  we  could  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  maybe,  and  admit  that 
maybe  we  have  all  been  wrong.  Maybe 
we  should  Just  go  back  and  vote  In  a 
special  election,  but  I  don't  think  we 
can  do  that." 

I  said.  "WeU,  I  think  we  can  by 
simply  voting  not  to  seat  either  one." 

He  turned  to  me  and  he  said.  "Well, 
do  you  have  any  evidence  that  would 
Indicate  that  there  has  been  some  seri- 
ous questions? 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had 
watched  the  tape  of  the  proceedings 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
tape  of  the  task  force  and  he  said  that 
he  had  not.  I  said  that  I  had.  And  I 
said  that  I  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
had  raised  some  very  incisive  ques- 
tions, and  the  gentleman  made  a 
point,  as  I  recall,  in  watching  that 
tape,  of  the  differences  in  how  some  of 
the  procedures  have  been  applied. 

I  wish  if  the  gentleman  could  he 
would  answer  for  me  how  you  feel 
that  there  were  differences  in  the  KSh 
plication. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  one  of  the  ongoing  concerns  that 
this  gentleman  had  was  that  it  was  a 
lot  more  complicated  out  In  Indiana 
than  someone  thought.  Somewhat 
complicated  In  one  way  and  very 
simple  in  another.  And  that  is  that 
when  the  majority  leader  said  on  the 
floor  that  it  was  very  confusing,  and 
there  was  an  unequal  application  of 
the  law,  that,  in  fact,  once  we  got  out 
there  and  began  investigating  what  oc- 
curred on  election  night,  there  was  not 
that  much  confusion  and  there  was 
not  that  much  difficulty  in  terms  of 
the  way  in  which  the  law  was  applied. 

There  are  differing  sections  of  the 
election  code  based  upon  the  differing 
kinds  of  ballots  that  are  used.  And 
when  you  take  those  15  coimties  and 
they  have  a  different  mix  of  ballots, 
sometimes  paper  for  the  absentee  and 
paper  for  the  regular  same  day  voters, 
punchcards  for  the  same  day  voters 
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and  punchcards  for  the  at38ent«es.  ma- 
chine voting  for  the  same  day  and  by 
paper  ballot  for  the  absentees,  you 
have  to  understand  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  the  different  sections  of  the 
law  based  upon  the  Und  of  ballots 
that  you  have. 

So  a  very  cursory  examination  might 
lead  someone,  like  the  majority  leader, 
to  mistakenly  think  it  appeared  to  be 
very,  very  confusing  when  there  was 
regularity.  Once  the  task  force  got 
into  its  examination  we  found  out 
there  was  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 
and  regularity  applied.  And.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  to  election 
night,  not  the  recount  In  which  a  very 
strict  application  of  Indiana  law  was 
applied,  but  if  you  looked  to  election 
night  they  virtually  counted  all  of  the 
ballots.  And  under  the  task  force 
rules,  using  voter  intent  as  a  criteria, 
and  not  disenfranchising  someone  for 
a  mere  technicality,  we  wound  up 
counting  a  number  of  ballots  that 
were  clearly  invalid  under  Indiana  law. 

But  in  the  process  of  examining  that 
universe  of  ballots  that  had  not  been 
counted  election  night,  had  not  been 
counted  recount  night,  but  were  now 
presented  to  the  taak  force,  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween counties  in  the  way  in  which 
they  handled  the  unnotarlzed  absen- 
tee ballots. 

What  I  thought  the  task  force  was 
going  to  do  was  to  apply  some  uni- 
formity to  the  way  In  which  we  dealt 
with  those  ballots,  that  if  they  had  ad- 
quate  security,  that  If  we  felt  comfort- 
able about  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  added  later  or  they  could  have 
been  tampered  with  sometime  during 
the  process.  If  they  had  adequate  secu- 
rity, that  notwithstanding  those  tech- 
nicailltles  we  would  go  with  the  voter 
intent  and  we  would  count  the  unno- 
tarlzed or  the  unwitnessed  absentee 
baUots. 

We  did  that  initially,  and  then  we 
stopped  counting  them.  The  rationale 
that  was  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force  was  that  in  his  mind  he 
could  see  a  difference  from  those  bal- 
lots that  were  sent  to  the  precinct  and 
then  returned  to  the  county  clerk  un- 
opened, and  those  that  were  retained 
by  the  county  clerk  unopened,  even  if 
they  had  equal  secuirlty.  And  what  I 
began  to  see  unfold  was  an  attempt  to 
find  an  excuse  not  to  count  certain 
baUots. 

It  was  this  excuse  not  to  count  cer- 
tain ballots  that  so  incensed  this  gen- 
tleman from  California,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  the  previous  week  when  we 
counted  those  unnotarized  ballots  the 
Democrat  was  behind.  But  last  Thurs- 
day night  with  the  Democrat  ahead  by 
three  votes,  we  did  not  want  to  pursue 
the  unknown  of  these  additional  bal- 
lots. They  were  comfortable  with  the 
known  results  and  they  therefore 
changed  their  position. 


Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Ui.  THOIAAS  of  Callfomla.  Certain- 
ly. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  California  now  I  con- 
fess has  far  more  years  of  experience 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  than  I 
do.  I  am  a  new  Memt>er.  Before  my 
service  here  I  was  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor involved  in  diplomacy  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  United  States.  Before  that  I  was  a 
New  York  State  legislator.  Before  that 
I  was  a  leader  in  local  government. 

Some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
learned  here  since  the  first  of  the  year 
in  listening  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
my  colleagues  are  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand. But  I  think  it  is  harder  for 
the  American  people  to  understand  if 
it  is  hard  for  someone  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  them  in 
different  capacities  to  understand.  But 
is  it  a  fair  characterization  to  say  that 
there  have  been  three  counts  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  one  on  election  night 
which  showed  that  the  Republican 
candidate  prevailed  and  the  Democrat- 
ic candidate  did  not,  the  incumbent 
did  not  prevail;  then  there  was  a  re- 
count, and  that  showed  that  the  Re- 
publican prevailed  by  an  even  greater 
margin  than  was  originally  thought, 
and  the  Democrat  lost  by  an  even 
greater  margin  than  was  originally 
thought;  and  then  you  have  had  a  re- 
count again  by  a  majority  party  of  this 
House,  the  Democratic  leadership,  by 
a  two-to-one  margin. 
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And  they  showed  that  it  is  4  as  op- 
posed to  400  the  last  time  the  people 
of  Indiana  counted,  when  the  Republi- 
can won  by  more  than  400  votes.  But 
when  people  from  Washington  count- 
ed the  Democrat  won.  So  you  have 
had  three  counts. 

My  question:  I  would  think  the  aver- 
age American  looking  out  there  would 
say  how  many  times  do  you  count?  I 
mean  if  you  have  one  count  and  the 
Republican  wins  and  then  you  say  well 
there  is  a  doubt  so  you  have  a  second 
count  and  the  Republican  wins.  Well. 
they  do  not  like  that.  Then  you  have  a 
third  count  and  the  Democrat  wins. 
And  then  they  say  well,  you  stop  at  a 
part  of  it.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
they  did  not  count  all  of  the  votes;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  They 
did  not  count  all  votes  that  were  like 
votes  that  we  had  already  counted. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  WeU.  in 
the  gentleman's  superior  experience  in 
this  body  is  there  anything  he  has 
ever  experienced  which  is  similar  to 
this? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  that  there  are  a 
number  of  experiences  which  come 
fairly  close. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  In  the 
United  SUtes? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Never 
have  I  seen  in  this  body  in  the  short 
time  that  I  have  been  here,  never  have 
I  seen  the  sheer  arrogance  as  dis- 
played here.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
majority  leader  said  the  reason  we 
have  to  thrust  the  House  into  this 
election  procedure  is  because  of  the 
disenfranchlsement  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  Ironically  to  achieve 
that  four-vote  victory  for  his  man, 
voters  were  disenfranchised  and  like 
ballots  were  treated  dissimilarly. 
There  was  lack  of  uniformity  and 
there  was  disenfranchlsement  and 
they  did  not  complete  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomla  that 
my  first  knowledge  of  him.  observing 
him  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  I 
was  Impressed  by  his  decorum,  his  in- 
telligence, his  articulation  of  the 
issues.  And  also  by  his  moderate  state- 
ments of  issues  and  their  factual  pres- 
entation. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  where  the 
gentleman  described  his  experience  in 
pretty  harsh  terms.  He  called  it  a  rape 
and  said  some  pretty  harsh  assess- 
ments that  frankly  were  contrary  to 
my  first  impression  of  his  generally 
moderate,  cautious  assessment  of 
issues  as  generally  perceived  from  my 
experience,  previous  experience  as  a 
diplomat,  as  being  diplomatic  in  tone 
and  cautious.  Yet  I  saw  those  com- 
ments and  knowing  the  gentleman  and 
respecting  his  intelligence  and  his 
views  and  his  articuJation.  I  walked 
into  my  office  this  afternoon  and 
talked  to  my  administrative  assistant 
who  had  spent  20  years  in  this  Con- 
gress as  an  administrative  assistant  to 
my  predecessor.  Congressman  Barber 
Conable  and  before  that  a  few  years  to 
Congressman  Conable's  predecessor. 
He  commented  to  me  about  the  same 
observations  I  made  about  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  Just  expressed  and  he 
said  that  things  must  be  pretty  ex- 
treme, pretty  severe  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  make  those  strong 
statements. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  expand 
a  little  bit  on  the  strength  of  that  con- 
viction because  it  is  stronger  than  I 
have  known  the  gentleman  in  the  few 
months  that  I  have  Icnown  him,  strong 
in  its  force,  stronger  than  that  of 
many  people  who  have  known  him  for 
many  more  years  than  I  have. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  First  of 
aU,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Eckert]  for  those  very  Itind 
words.  I  tend  to  try  to  operate  in  a  ra- 
tional fashion.  I  think  logic  ought  to 
be  applied,  I  think  reason  is  the  tool 
that  we  use.  And  you  try  to  compel 
persuasion  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas.  That  has  always  been  my  motto 


in  attempting  to  carve  out  a  career. 
Prior  to  coming  to  this  body  I  was  in 
the  State  legislature  for  a  brief  time 
but  really  my  vocation  is  that  of  col- 
lege professor. 

I  have  tried  to  present  choices 
before  people  in  a  iLlnd  of  rational  way 
and  I  tried  to  do  that  again  today. 

But  I  do  want  to  share  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  the  very  deep 
feelings  that  I  have  about  this  process. 
I  would  tell  the  gentleman  that  in  an 
attempt  to  function  as  a  thinking 
member  of  this  task  force  that  this 
gentleman  from  California  was  radica- 
lized. That  as  I  sat  there  and  noticed 
that  no  matter  how  persuasive  my  ar- 
guments, no  matter  how  factual  the 
presentation  I  need  merely  wait  and  I 
was  going  to  be  defeated,  if  it  was  a 
substantive  point,  on  a  2-to-l  vote. 

After  you  go  through  that  for  the 
weeks  that  I  have  gone  through,  you 
begin  to  better  appreciate  some  of 
those  individuals  who  have  said  that 
there  is  no  recourse  imder  the  law  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  to  take 
physical  action  to  correct  wrongs  that 
we  Itnew  to  be  wrong.  I  better  under- 
stand now  some  of  the  conversations 
that  I  had  with  some  blacks,  elderly 
blacks  who  were  involved  in  some  of 
the  activities  in  some  of  our  Southern 
States  some  decades  ago. 

So  when  the  gentleman  has  seen  me 
in  the  light  in  which  he  was  not  famil- 
iar in  seeing  me,  I  would  tell  him  only 
that  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  process 
that  I  found  myself  in  when  I  realized 
that  I  had  no  recourse  to  logic,  I  had 
no  recourse  to  facts;  that  what  I  was 
going  to  be  was  run  over  by  a  majority 
that  had  a  preconceived  notion  of 
where  they  wanted  to  go  and  no 
amount  of  facts,  no  amount  of  logic, 
no  amount  of  presentation  of  how  in- 
consistent they  were  was  going  to  slow 
them  down. 

And  when  you  find  yourself  in  that 
context,  you  ask  yourself  what  is  going 
on?  Why?  The  absolute  arrogance  of 
these  individuals  for  a  seat  that  does 
not  mean  anything  to  them?  They  did 
not  need  it.  Why  are  they  doing  it?  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  I  came  up  with 
the  conclusion  that  what  was  happen- 
ing to  me  and  therefore  to  my  party 
was  rape.  Now  this  is  a  very,  very 
harsh  term.  But  the  more  we  studied 
the  psychological  set  of  rapists,  we 
find  out  that  it  is  not  the  mere  physi- 
cal act,  that  in  fact  it  is  the  attempt 
psychologically  to  dominate  an  indi- 
vidual, to  take  control  of  that  individ- 
ual, and  to  show  that  individual  that 
any  time  the  rapist  wants  to  they  can 
humllate  that  individual. 

The  process  that  I  saw  as  a  direct 
participant  day  by  day  was  the  fact 
that  I  believe  more  and  more  what  the 
majority  party  wanted  to  do  was  to  ba- 
sically let  us  know  that  they  totally 
control  us;  that  when  they  want  to 
they  can  turn  it  on  and  when  they 
want  to  they  can  turn  it  off,  even  ex- 


tending to  the  point  that  they  can 
take  a  member  of  our  party  who  had  a 
valid  certificate  of  election  and  say, 
"No."  Then  drum  up  charges  as  to 
why  you  can  go  into  that  district, 
ignore  the  laws  under  which  that  can- 
didate ran  and  was  elected,  set  up  your 
own  rules,  and  then  in  process  of 
trsrlng  to  get  the  outcome  that  you 
had  predetermined,  change  the  rules 
whenever  you  wanted  to,  to  make  sure 
that  the  results  came  out  the  way  you 
wanted  them  to.  After  you  undergo 
that  process  you  become  a  bit  more 
radicalized  than  you  ever  thought  you 
could  have. 

I  am  going  to  speak  out  tonight,  I 
am  going  to  speak  out  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  let  my  Members  know  but 
also  to  let  other  people  know  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  group  of 
people  who  claim  to  be  Democrats  but 
who  have  not  followed  the  democratic 
process. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

J^.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  considerably  more  ex- 
perience in  this  body  than  I  do. 

When  you  first  get  elected  to  Con- 
gress it  is  a  great  honor.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  be  able  to  represent  the 
American  people  as  a  Representative 
in  Washington,  being  the  one  body  in 
which  you  must  be  elected  to  speak. 

You  can  be  appointed,  as  has  been 
seen  in  recent  American  history,  to 
Vice  President;  you  can  be  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  but  in  this  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives  you  can 
only  get  in  if  you  are  elected.  It  is  a 
great  honor.  I  remember  when  I  was 
first  elected,  cognizant  of  that  history 
and  that  sensitivity  to  the  concerns 
that  I  have  as  an  American  and  the 
people  that  I  represent  have,  and  I 
have  watched  this  experience. 

I  was  in  Washington  at  a  meeting 
and  a  Member  who  had  served  previ- 
ously but  had  been  defeated  and  was 
coming  back  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"Fred,  one  of  the  great  thrills  that  you 
will  have  under  the  rules  here  is  that 
if  you  liave  a  child  under  12  you  can 
take  that  child  into  the  Chamber  and 
as  you  raise  your  hand  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  your  child  can  stand 
next  to  you  and  for  as  long  as  you  live 
that  would  be  one  of  that  child's  fon- 
dest memories." 

D  2100 
I  thought  about  that,  and  that  I 
should  do  that,  and  my  12-year-old 
whom  I  brought  in  has  had  some  high 
honors  in  her  brief  time  in  life,  she 
has  had  the  privilege  of  coming  In 
with  her  other  two  siblings  to  the  Oval 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  I  went  overseas  as  U.S. 
Ambassador;  she  has  had  the  privilege 
of  having  lunch  with  the  gentleman 
who  now  serves  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 


She  walked  into  this  Chamber  as 
someone  who  knew  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  body,  and  I  thought  what  a 
special  privilege  that  is  for  a  child. 

The  next  day,  my  wife  and  my  three 
children  went  back  to  Rochester,  and  I 
went  to  a  seminar  for  new  Memljers  of 
Congress  held  In  Williamsburg,  VA.  At 
that  session,  we  talked  about  the  great 
issues  facing  America  and  we  debated 
them,  and  one  of  the  persons  partici- 
pating was  Rick  Mclntyre.  Rick  and  I 
sat  In  on  some  sessions;  we  thought  a 
lot  alike  on  some  issues.  I  was  very  im- 
pressed by  him;  a  bright,  articulate 
young  man. 

Late  one  night  we  were  talking 
about  his  situation,  and  we  went  into 
historic  Williamsburg,  a  place  where 
the  Poimders  of  the  Republic  had  fre- 
quented. Rick  and  I  did  what  some  of 
the  Founders  did;  we  sat  down  In  Wil- 
liamsburg and  we  had  a  beer  together, 
and  we  talked. 

I  asked  him  about  his  experience.  I 
told  him  about  mine,  what  it  meant  to 
my  family,  what  I  heard  is  one  of  our 
current  colleagues  and  then  former 
Representative  of  this  Congress.  I  told 
him  about  how  carefully  I  had  listened 
to  those  comments;  how  I  had  taken 
them;  how  much  they  meant  to  me. 

I  told  him  as  I  had  told  that  former 
Representative  now  serving  with  me, 
how  much  that  meant  to  me.  I  said  to 
Rick  Mclntyre,  did  they  tell  your 
family  before  you  came  here  that  you 
might  not  be  seated?  He  said  no. 

I  said,  "You  had  no  idea?"  He  said, 
no.  I  said,  "Well,  what  was  that  like?" 
Rick  is  considerably  younger  than  I 
am.  He  said.  Well— his  wife,  who  is  an 
attorney  in  Indiana  and  had  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  In  his  cam- 
paign, and  is  very  supportive  to  Con- 
gressman Mclntyre— and  I  say  Con- 
gressman Mclntyre,  because  I  think 
he  belongs  in  the  Congress. 

He  said,  "No."  He  stood  on  the  floor. 
We  all  saw  that  picture  where  we  all 
raised  our  right  arms  but  he  couldn't. 
He  said  that  his  child  was  up  in  the 
gallery.  Tonight,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
have  friends  of  mine  from  Rochester, 
NY,  who  are  watching  as  I  speak. 
That's  different  than  having  your  wife 
and  child  there. 

I  said,  did  they  understand?  He  said 
his  son  was  a  year  sind  a  half,  maybe  2 
years  old.  I  said,  "WeU,  at  least  he 
didn't  understand."  He  said,  "No, 
Fred,  he  understood.  He  looked  down 
from  the  gallery  and  he  tapped  his 
mother  and  he  said:  Mommy,  when 
they're  through  speaking,  are  they 
going  to  be  mean  to  daddy?" 

Well,  on  a  personal  basis,  and  to  the 
Mclntyre  family,  they  were  mean  to 
daddy.  But  more  important,  to  Rick 
Mclntyre,  to  his  son  and  family  and  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people,  they  were  mean  to 
more  than  Rick  Mclntyre;  they  were 
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mean  to  the  constitutional  system  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  came  here  with  a  determination  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  We  all  swear  an 
oath  to  it.  That  means,  too.  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  values  that  we 
all  fight  for.  on  the  floor,  off  the  floor, 
for  America,  and  I  have  seen  those 
values  trampled  since  I  have  been 
there. 

I  think  the  sensible  thing  to  have 
done  on  the  first  day  would  have  been 
to  have  said,  as  has  often  been  done, 
that  you  seat  a  Member  on  the  basis 
of  the  election  returns  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  outcome.  If  he  wins,  so  be 
it:  if  he  does  not.  so  be  it.  That  was  not 
done. 

We  have  had  a  deviation  from  that 
since.  Again,  as  I  say,  I  am  a  new 
Member.  As  we  walked  out  of  the 
Chamber  today,  I  walked  with  a  senior 
Democrat,  and  he  said  he  wished  they 
had  an  out.  He  wished  there  was  an- 
other way. 

I  think  there  is.  I  think  the  first 
time  you  had  a  count  of  the  votes  in 
Indiana  in  the  Eighth  District  it 
showed  Mr.  Mclntjrre  won.  They  had 
another  count.  It  showed  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  won.  A  third  count  shows  he  did 
not  win.  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
if  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  won  two;  Mr. 
McCloskey  has  won  one. 

I  think  as  a  minimal  standard  of 
fairness,  if  we  cannot  resolve  it,  if  we 
are  going  to  argue  over  technicalities, 
and  put  it  back  to  where  it  belongs,  let 
the  people  of  Indiana,  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  the  State  of  Indiana  decide 
once  and  for  all  who  is  their  Member 
of  Congress.  Let  them  go  out  and  once 
again  vote  and  tell  us  who  they  want 
to  seat;  whether  they  want  to  seat 
someone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle:  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  let's  not 
have  a  partisan  committee  that  is  2  to 
1— that  side  of  the  aisle  decide  who  is 
going  to  be  seated. 

Let  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana decide.  I  will  abide  by  their  deci- 
sion. They  have  made  their  decision 
twice:  and  it  was  for  Mclntjrre.  Others 
have  made  the  decision  once,  against 
Mclntyre.  Then  let  us  make  another 
one,  once  and  for  all.  that  Indiana  be 
Indiana— let  Indiana  decide  who  repre- 
sents Indiana. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  will  take  the 
wisdom  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  but  I 
do  not  like  the  wisdom  of  someone 
from  Boston,  MA,  or  a  narrow  district 
of  California  telling  us  who  ought  to 
run  Indiana's  representation. 

I  would  like  to  see  Rick  Mclntyre 
here,  but  let  it  go  back  to  the  people 
of  Indiana:  let  them  decide  again,  as 
they  have  before,  who  they  want  to 
send  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  let  not  the  Speaker  dictate 
who  is  going  to  represent  Indiana  any 
more  than  he  ought  to  dictate  who  is 
going  to  represent  the  30th  District  of 
New  York  or  your  district  in  Califor- 


nia, or  someone  in  Rhode  Island  or 
someone  in  Massachusetts. 

We  are  a  confederation  of  50  States, 
let  the  voters  of  those  States  decide, 
and  let  not  Mr.  O'Neill  dictate  who  is 
going  to  represent  everyone  in  this 
House. 

Ui.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  heartfelt 
statements,  that  were  clearly  personal, 
and  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  For 
what  purpose? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire into  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man from  California  raised  any  ques- 
tions as  to  the  count  in  the  Mclntyre 
election  and  how  it  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  will 
yield  for  a  question.  We  have  been 
talking  about  that  for  nigh  onto  2 
hours  now. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Thomas,  I  am 
a  freshman  Member  of  Congress,  so  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
you  personally,  but  I  have  heard  of 
your  reputation,  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  what  I  have  heard. 

On  my  side  of  the  aisle,  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  California,  Lboh  Paitet- 
TA,  I  think  you  feel  that  he  has  an  en- 
gaging integrity  and  personality  and 
reputation.  Is  not  that  correct? 

a  2110 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  did 
not  hear  the  end  of  the  question. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  said,  do  you 
have  any  question  as  to  the  integrity 
of  Bfr.  Pahxtta? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  have  known 
Mr.  Paivxtta  for  some  time,  he  shares 
the  district  next  to  me,  and  that  up 
untU  the  direct  relationship  that  I 
have  had  with  the  gentleman,  as  he 
chaired  this  task  force,  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  You  no  longer 
entertain  that  respect  fcr  his  integri- 
ty? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  my  ability  to  relate  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
wrTTA]  has  been  altered  significantly, 
in  that  I  honestly  believe  that  Mr.  Pa- 
ifZTTA  was  not  his  own  man,  that  in 
fact  the  outcome  was  dictated  by  indi- 
viduals who,  let  us  say,  assisted  Mr. 
PAifTTTA  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  not  count  otherwise 
like  ballots,  that  that  was  not  Mr.  Pa- 
netta's  own  decision,  that  in  fact  he 
was  put  in  a  pressiire  situation  which 
in  part  was  imfair  to  him.  but  I  would 
have  to  say  that  he  could  have  made  a 
decision  different  than  the  one  he  did. 
and  he  did  not. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Nuremburg 
trials,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
the  various  Oermans  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  Nazi  operation,  saying, 


"All  we  did  was  follow  orders."  My 
belief  is  that  iii.  Pavetta  followed 
orders. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Do  you  feel  that 
he  gave  up  his  personal  integrity  to  in 
some  way  make  a  misjudgment  and  an 
Improper  calculation  as  to  this  elec- 
tion? 

Bir.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  he  has  been  very  able  to  ra- 
tionalize the  way  in  which  he  separat- 
ed the  ballots,  but  to  an  objective 
person  there  was  in  fact  no  difference 
In  those  ballots,  and  if  you  counted 
the  one  set.  you  should  have  coimted 
the  other.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been 
able  to  rationalize  in  his  mind  why  he 
counted  some  and  did  not  count 
others.  I  believe  he  can  rationalize 
that. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Well,  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  not  the  case  that  the  bal- 
lots were  counted  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  No.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  did  not 
cour.t  the  ballots.  Auditors  under  task 
force  control  counted  the  ballots. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  WeU.  were  you 
part  of  that  task  force,  sir? 

Mr.  THOBCAS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  task  force. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Did  you  register 
any  objection  on  the  record  of  this 
House  during  the  counting  of  those 
ballots  which  indicated  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  integrity  of  that 
task  force? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  you 
will  examine  the  record  of  the  testimo- 
ny taken  in  Indiana  and  here,  you  will 
find  repeated  indignations  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  If  you  will  ex- 
amine   the    COHGRBSSIOITAL    RXCORO,    I 

have  taken  the  well  under  1  minute,  I 
have  taken  the  weU  in  special  orders 
and  I  have  indicated  several  times  in 
both  docimients.  task  force,  committee 
testimony,  and  in  the  CoiroRESSioifAL 
Record,  starting  from  January  3,  1985, 
the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
99th  Congress,  that  this  process  stunk. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly. I  shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Blr.  FREH^ZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  E>emocrats 
voted  by  a  party  line  vote  not  to  seat 
the  Congressman-elect  from  the  dis- 
trict, they  referred  the  matter  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  As 
ranking  minority  Member,  I  had  to  ap- 
point somebody  to  a  task  force  to  do 
something  that  we  did  not  believe  in, 
that  we  believed  was  unprecedented, 
was  fraudulently  created  and  was,  as 
we  described  it,  an  abuse  of  raw  power 
by  an  arrogant  majority. 

We  indicated  our  objection  to  that 
vote,  to  the  reference  of  the  matter  to 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
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And  when  I  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  to 
that  task  force,  he  was  reluctant  to 
take  it  because  he  said  the  deck  is 
stacked  against  him. 

When  the  task  force  had  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington  and  estab- 
lished the  rules  under  which  they 
would  count  the  Indiana  votes— and  I 
will  remind  you.  If  you  were  not 
present,  that  those  rules  absolutely 
threw  into  the  trash  can  every  election 
law  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  super- 
imposed some  arbitrary,  wanton  and 
capricious  rules  designed  In  the  House 
Administration  Committee  by  our  ma- 
jority. When  they  did  that.  Bill 
Thomas  walked  out  of  that  task  force. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record.  He  said. 
"Forget  it,  I  am  not  coming  around 
anymore.  This  deal  Is  crooked."  And  it 
was. 

Now,  I  prevailed  upon  him  and  said. 
"Oo  back  into  that  task  force,  you 
have  got  to  defend  us.  The  Democrats 
can  count  everything  in  the  world,  at 
least  hold  them  to  their  own  rules,  at 
least  make  stire  they  stick  with  the 
rigged  rules  of  their  own  invention." 

And  Mr.  Thomas  went  back  In  and 
he  observed  the  ruies.  He  was  outvoted 
on  nearly  every  controversial  vote  by  2 
to  1  majority.  The  record  is  replete 
with  his  protestations.  You  can  see 
him  on  television  at  the  6  o'clock  news 
and  the  10  o'clock  news  objecting,  he 
continues  to  object,  he  came  back  and 
he  objected  this  morning.  I  sat 
through  a  whole  task  force  meeting 
where,  when  he  tried  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  monitor  of  our  election  contest 
recount,  he  was  not  even  allowed  to. 
by  Chairman  Pahetia.  who  continued 
to  interrupt  him.  to  try  to  interpret 
his  questions  and  to  ask  them. 

So  If  you  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  protested.  If  you  have  not  heard 
his  screams  of  pata.  you  must  be  well 
Insulated. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOBCAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly, I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

B4r.  KANJORSKI.  Is  it  not  correct. 
Blr.  Thomas,  that  you  had  a  set  of 
rules  by  which  you  wanted  these  bal- 
lots counted? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct  to  say  that  as  we  en- 
tered into  the  task  force  proceedings, 
we  attempted  to  write  a  set  of  rules. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  provide  us 
with  rules  from  the  Democratic  major- 
ity. I  asked  our  staff  to  examine  what 
options  we  had  for  alternate  rules. 
There  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  that  we  would  try  to  come 
up  with  Jointly  agreed  upon  rules.  On 
those  minor  points  where  we  foimd 
agreement,  there  was  a  general  accept- 
ance. For  example,  under  Indiana  law 
there  is  a  requirement  that  in  the  box 
on  a  paper  ballot  you  put  either  a 
check  or  an  "X."  We  were  under 
agreement,   obviously,   that   if   there 


was  a  clear  voter-intent  mai^  there,  it 
did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  an  "X" 
or  a  check  and  they  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  use  the  blue  pencil,  as  stipulat- 
ed by  Indiana  law.  But  when  you  got 
into  fundamental  rules,  such  as,  do 
you  count  a  ballot  that  has  nothing  on 
it  to  tie  it  to  the  precinct  polling  place 
of  that  day.  do  you  count  the  ballot?  I 
said  no,  we  can  count  It  if  it  has  some- 
thing on  it  that  ties  it  to  the  polling 
place.  The  majority  said  no,  we  are 
going  to  count  it  if  there  is  no  way 
whatsoever  to  tie  It  to  the  polling 
place.  There  I  objected  to  the  rules, 
and  on  a  2-to-l  vote  those  ballots  were 
to  be  counted  and,  in  fact,  they  were 
counted. 

liT.  KANJORSKI.  Listening  to  your 
argument  now,  I  have  to  tell  you,  quite 
frankly,  I  have  not  been  involved  in 
the  task  force  accounting.  I  feel  that 
the  opportunity  and  the  honor  of  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
quite  imlque,  as  we  have  heard  discus- 
sion tonight.  I  suspect  we  do  have  to 
have  someone  to  determine  who  can 
sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ultimately  that  decision  has  to  be 
the  House  itself.  And  I  suspect  that 
when  we  have  a  close  contest  such  as 
we  have  here,  that  is  actually  decided 
by  a  few  votes,  in  this  instance,  four, 
as  I  understand  it,  there  has  got  to  be 
a  wlimer  and  a  loser.  Are  we  intermi- 
nably going  to  yeU  fraud,  deception, 
deceit,  if  one  side  or  the  other  is  disap- 
pointed in  the  results? 

Now,  I  have  to  say  this,  that  I  have 
met  with  the  Members  of  the  fresh- 
man group  of  the  Republican  side.  I 
have  assured  them  that  I  would  listen 
to  their  argimient  and  that  anyone 
who  could  convince  me  that  they  were 
right,  that  is  the  side  I  would  support. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Bfr.  Pa- 
NETTA  from  California  being  appointed 
to  the  chairmanship  of  this  task  force. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  his  integ- 
rity. During  the  course  of  his  counting 
these  ballots,  I  talked  to  Leon  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  I  reassured  him 
that  those  of  us  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  were  looking  forward  to  get- 
ting this  seat  resolved  wanted  him  to 
respond  in  accordance  with  his  integri- 
ty, and  he  had  at  all  times  assured  us. 
I  am  rather  surprised  and  shocked 
and  disappointed  that  because  the 
count  is  so  close  we  now  have  again 
this  question. 

Could  I  siiggest:  Why  don't  you 
bring  those  ballots  in  and  count  them 
here  on  television?  I  mean,  are  we 
going  to  go  interminably  for  this 
whole  session  of  the  first  session  of 
the  99th  Congress,  or  is  it  only  the  re- 
solve now  that  after  the  count  has 
been  made,  after  we  have  established 
rules  and  have  held  to  those  rules, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  either  side 
which  is  disappointed,  and  your  side 
apparently  is  disappointed  by  a  count 
of  four,   yells  fraud,  deception,  and 


wants  to  have  a  recount  or  a  new  elec- 
tion  

VLt.  THOBiAS  of  California.  Re- 
claiming my  time  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  because  I  believe  he  is 
doing  it  very  sincerely  and  I  will  give 
him  as  sincere  a  response  as  I  possibly 
can,  it  was  the  gentleman's  side  who 
yelled  irregularities,  disenfranchise- 
ment.  and  lack  of  uniformity  about 
the  people  of  Indiana  on  January  3.  It 
was  your  side  that  refused  to  seat  Bir. 
Mclntyre  after  the  recount  was  car- 
ried out  under  Indiana  law. 

And  I  will  teU  the  gentleman  that  I 
shared  initially  his  enjoyment  that 
B4r.  Pahetta  from  California  was 
named  chairman  of  the  task  force,  be- 
cause I  said  to  myself  and  to  others 
that  maybe  the  leadership  is  going  to 
allow  a  fair  contest  in  Indiana,  maybe 
we  have  a  chance  for  an  objective  reso- 
lution, because  if  anyone  can  give  It  to 
us.  it  is  probably  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Bir.  Pa- 
hetta]. 

D  2120 

"Ux.  KANJORSKI.  And  now  you  cast 
aspersions  on  him. 

Blr.  THOBiAS  of  California.  Let  me 
tell  you.  I  went  through  that  process 
with  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [B4r.  PAwerTAl  suffered  Just  as 
much  or  even  maybe  more  than  I  did 
because  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [B4r.  Pahetta]  had  an  experience 
that  I  would  not  want  to  offer  anyone. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  was  basically  told 
what  to  do.  The  test  of  an  individual's 
merit,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  that 
when  they  come  upon  that  challenge, 
do  they  want  things  more  than  they 
want  to  listen  to  that  inner  voice?  Do 
they  want  to  have  those  things  that 
other  people  look  at  to  realize  that 
other  people  think  you  are  a  success? 
Or  do  you  have  to  decide  that  if  you 
want  them  you  have  to  sell  your  own 
soul  Just  a  little  bit. 

My  belief  is  that  in  that  moment  of 
truth,  the  gentleman  from  California 
looked  toward  and  not  inward. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Bfln- 
nesota.         

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
participating  in  beating  up  on  a  ques- 
tioner who  is  asking  questions  in  order 
to  improve  his  information  about  a 
subject.  I  do  have  to  say,  however, 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  put  us 
into  this  pickle.  It  is  now  said  that  my 
goodness,  why  do  we  have  all  this  ter- 
rible complaint:  why  do  we  have  this 
great  problem  before  us.  We  did  not 
have  to  have  it:  the  people  of  Indiana 
did  not  bring  it  here:  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives brought  it  here.  All  we  did  was 
try  to  have  the  Congressman-elect  cer- 
tificated by  the  State  seated.  But,  no, 
the  Democrats'  wisdom  was  greater. 
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They  said  that  the  Indiana  law  which 
elected  every  other  Congressman  in 
Iiullana.  was  Just  perfect  for  them,  but 
In  this  one  case.  It  was  no  good. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  you  did 
when  you  voted  to  do  that.  You  voted 
against  the  Pennsylvania  law  because 
your  State  may  be  next.  Then  Minne- 
sota, and  then  California,  and  then  Ar- 
izona. So  whatever  questions  you  are 
asking,  may  I  say  that  in  my  humble 
Judgment,  you  brought  them  on  your- 
selves. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thani  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  jrleld  be- 
cause I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  either  read  the  testimony  of 
the  hearing,  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  on  Friday  that  took  place  in 
Evansvllle,  or  whether  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  any  of  the  tape  of 
that  hearing  which  is  all  on  tape:  all  6 
hours  there.  I  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  watch  that,  and  I  can  tell  the 
body  here  tonight  that  I  was  physical- 
ly revolted  by  what  I  saw  in  the  way 
that  hearing  was  handled. 

It  was  an  outrage:  it  was  a  travesty: 
It  was  a  disgrace:  it  brought  shame  on 
this  body. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

All  I  hear  is  the  final  results.  Quite 
frankly,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
a  new  Member  of  Congress;  I  have  got 
hundreds  of  issues  to  familiarize 
myself  with  and  little  time  to  do  so.  I 
may  say  that  there  are  some  Members 
of  the  minority  party  that  see  fit  to 
drive  us  out  of  our  committee  hearings 
at  most  inopportune  times,  and  make 
us  come  over  here  to  answer  rollcalls 
when  we  could  least  afford  it  so  that 
we  could  get  the  information  neces- 
sary to  make  some  of  the  Judgments 
we  have.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
always  hear  this  call  of  "wolf." 

It  seems  to  me  for  2  months— I  have 
only  l>een  here  100  days  myself  and  I 
do  not  consider  myself  a  wolf.  If  the 
minority  party  is  casting  aspersions  on 
the  entire  majority  of  this  House,  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  a  political 
advantage  in  that,  gentlemen,  but  I 
tell  you,  I  am  grossly  disappointed  in 
that  because  I  spent  many  an  hour 
meeting  with  your  freshman  group  to 
assure  them  as  a  representative  of  the 
freshman  group  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  were  willing  and  able  to 
vote  this  question  as  our  conscience 
would  see  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  first  oc- 
casion occurred  here  in  the  House,  my 
suggestion  was  that  rather  than  all  of 
us  take  that  break  and  go  home  and 
we  sit  here  that  weekend  emd  the  fol- 
lowing week,  if  necessary,  and  count 
those  damn  ballots  right  here  in  the 


well  of  the  House,  and  decide  who  was 
the  elected  Member  of  that  seat  In  In- 
diana once  and  for  all. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  afford  to  stop  the 
legislative  activity  in  the  United  States 
for  3,  4,  or  5  months,  and  to  address 
itself  to  chairs  that  I  see  appearing  on 
signs  on  Members'  doors,  castigating 
that  this  chair  should  be  filled  by 
some  Member  or  another 

I  think  we  had  to  resolve  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  quite  frankly  have  not 
heard  yet  a  sound  proposition  or  role 
as  to  properly  address  the  question  of 
a  contested  seat  or  a  contested  elec- 
tion. I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
Indiana,  but  I  do  know  that  It  has 
been  In  the  court  system  for  a  number 
of  years  as  to  how  they  gerrjTnan- 
dered  the  districts  in  that  State.  I  do 
know  that  we  have  winners  and  losers 
declared  in  this  particular  race  innu- 
merable times,  and  certifications  ac- 
cordingly. I  do  know  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  castigatlon  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

If  you  have  this  testimony  that  is 
shocking,  why  not  bring  it  down  here 
and  play  it?  If  you  feel  so  strongly  on 
this  issue.  I  think  that  If  we  are  going 
to  stay  here  all  night  tonight,  why  not 
stay  for  the  next  week  and  retry  this 
issue  that  was  tried  in  the  committee 
so  that  you  and  the  minority  and  the 
majority  and  the  American  people  can 
see  it. 

Why  do  we  have  to  interminably  go 
on  and  cast  aspersions  on  reputable 
Members  of  this  House  and  particular- 
ly of  the  majority  party  and  particu- 
larly a  Member  of  the  delegation  from 
California,  which  I  have  only  known 
for  100  days,  but  have  been  highly  im- 
pressed with  his  integrity. 

I  dare  say,  not  only  speaking  for  the 
Members  of  my  side,  but  I  would  think 
that  the  Members  of  the  Republican 
side  if  put  to  a  test  would  not  cast  the 
aspersion,  Mr.  Tboicas,  that  you  are 
casting  on  Mr.  Pahitta.  but  would  in 
fact  say  that  they  have  a  high  regard 
for  his  Integrity. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  can  poll  the  delegation  any 
time  he  wants  to. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  Join  me  In  seeing  if  we  could  ask 
the  Speaker  and  the  appropriate  indi- 
viduals Lf  we  could  utilize  say.  channel 
6  on  the  closed-circuit  television  to 
show  the  entire  6-plus  hours  of  the 
hearings  that  took  place  last  Thursday 
in  Evansvllle.  IN.  so  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  see  it.  a  Member  of  the  ma- 
jority or  a  Member  of  the  minority, 
can  In  the  leisure  of  their  own  office, 
take  a  look  at  a  5-hour  performance  as 
to  what  went  on  in  Indiana  and  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  decisions  that  were 
before  the  task  force  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  decided. 


I  would  also  tell  the  gentleman  that 
even  though  he  has  only  been  here 
100  days 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Thomas,  you 
do  not  have  to  go  on  and  convince  me, 
I  will  Join  you  in  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get 
enough  to  make  it  happen.  I  appreci- 
ate the  single  individual  making  the 
offer. 

I  would  also  tell  the  gentleman  he 
has  only  been  here  100  days,  and  he 
also  happens  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
majority.  I  do  not  think  he  fully  ap- 
preciates the  feeling  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  of  some  individuals  who  have 
been  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  because  of  the  rules  of  this  House 
and  the  way  in  which  they  operate, 
they  have  never  had  a  chance  to  chair 
a  subcommittee,  they  have  never  even 
had  a  chance,  as  freshman  Members 
do  on  the  Democratic  side,  to  come  up 
and  preside  over  a  session  such  as  this. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  in  a 
niunber  of  ways,  that  we  do  not  count. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  point  that  a 
State  certifies  you  as  a  winner  and  you 
come  to  this  floor  as  a  winner  and  you 
and  your  party,  because  on  January  3 
there  were  no  E>emocrats  that  sup- 
ported us.  None  whatsoever.  You  can 
talk  and  talk  is  cheap.  But  no  Demo- 
crat put  a  vote  up  there  and  said  that 
maybe  the  State  election  law  has  some 
sanctity:  maybe  we  ought  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  guy  who 
carried  the  certificate,  as  we  have 
done  in  every  other  case. 

I  would  have  looked  for  one  soul  on 
your  side  not  to  use  words,  but  to  use 
action  and  say  maybe  we  ought  to 
seat,  at  least  conditionally,  the  guy 
who  had  the  piece  of  paper.  No.  What 
we  were  told,  unequivocally,  by  a 
straight  partisan  vote,  is  that  Rick 
Mclntyre  did  not  count,  and  by  impli- 
cation, every  other  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  did  not  coimt. 

You  have  only  been  here  100  days: 
you  have  been  a  Member  of  the  major- 
ity. Let  me  tell  you:  What  you  have 
operating  on  your  side,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  see  it,  is  an  absolute  ar- 
rogance of  power,  as  witnessed  by 
what  occurred  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  in  terms  of  subcom- 
mittee assignments.  What  occurs  every 
day  to  a  Member  of  the  minority  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  in 
subcommittee,  committee,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 
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What  has  happened  is  that  all  of 
those  concerned  about  small  "d" 
democrats 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  No.  I 
want  to  finish  my  statement. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  you  feel 
that  we  somehow  should  allow  what 


has  happened  to  us  to  happen  because 
somebody  supposedly  has  some  Integ- 
rity, Let  me  tell  you,  the  basic  Integri- 
ty of  this  House  has  been  challenged 
by  what  you  and  your  party  did  begin- 
ning January  3. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  words  that  the 
gentleman  has  said  in  terms  of  the 
way  In  which  he  has  heard  that  I  have 
tried  to  operate,  and  I  will  tell  you 
that  the  process  that  I  went  through 
as  a  member  of  that  task  force  has  ra- 
dicalized me  far  beyond  any  point  I 
thought  I  could  be  radicalized  because 
I  saw  firsthand  what  your  people  do, 
and  what  they  did  was  to  be  arbitrary, 
capricious  and.  In  fact,  reversed  them- 
selves as  long  as  the  outcome  that  was 
predetermined  by  their  leadership  was 
achieved.  I  was  embarrassed  for  people 
on  that  task  force  In  terms  of  the  way 
they  had  to  operate. 

I  will  tell  you  that  on  the  basis  of 
having  gone  through  It,  my  respect  for 
Members  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
from  the  person  who  Is  the  Speaker  on 
down  is  that  you  are  arrogant  parti- 
sans, you  have  been  in  power  too  long, 
you  do  not  understand  what  democra- 
cy really  means,  and  that  you  always 
think  you  are  right.  You  can  never  be 
wrong.  We  are  always  wrong. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  once  in  a  while  you  are 
wrong.  You  came  to  the  floor  looking 
for  Information,  and  I  will  provide  you 
with  transcripts  from  the  task  force 
hearing.  I  will  explain  to  you  the  way 
in  which  some  like  ballots  were  count- 
ed and  others  were  not.  And  you  will 
leave  that  session  saying  that  folks  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  are  objective  and 
they  are  right;  people  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  objective  and  we  are 
wrong.  What  we  are  trying  to  tell  you 
and  those  like  you  who  have  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  be  fully  Infested 
with  the  arrogance  of  the  majority  is 
that  you  do  not  understand  the  way  in 
which  you  people  treat  us,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  communicate  It,  ver- 
bally and  otherwise  if  necessary. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOJ4AS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California,  since 
we  are  talking  about  this  issue  now 
coming  forth  from  the  committee  on 
which  he  serves,  what  is  the  ratio  on 
the  full  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee? _ 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  We  are 
trying  to  get  an  exact  number.  On 
House   Administration   it  Is  a  6-to-4 

ratio. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  7-to-4, 1  believe. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Sixty- 
four  percent  Democrat. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Sixty-four  percent. 
Does  that  reflect  the  representation  of 
membership  here  in  the  full  House? 


Mr.  THO&CAS  of  California.  It  does 
not. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  the  task  force 
that  was  established,  what  was  the 
ratio  of  that  task  force? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  was 
two  Democrats  and  one  Republican. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Does  that  reflect 
the  ratio  of  the  House? 

Mr.  THOBCAS  of  California.  It  does 
not. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  just  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  understand  the  concerns  that 
some  of  us  have  on  an  issue  such  as 
this.  If  the  gentleman  knows,  on  the 
question  of  ethics  in  this  House,  we 
are  determining  the  fate  of  a  Member 
who  is  already  seated.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  50-to-50  proposition  with  re- 
spect to  the  committee  that  judges 
that  Member,  as  well  as  the  subcom- 
mittee that  initially  deals  with  it,  and 
we  have  done  that  why?  Because  we 
want  to  have  the  ultimate  fairness. 
Not  only  actual  fairness,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  fairness. 

Yet  on  this  question,  when  it  is  the 
question  of  whether  someone  will  even 
be  seated  here,  we  are  not  treated  the 
same  way.  Then  rules  are  established 
by  which  the  counting  is  to  take  place. 
They  are  established  by  a  2-to-l  vote, 
and  on  every  controversial  issue  It  was 
a  partisan  vote  2-to-l.  So  when  the 
vote  comes  out  that  favors  the  majori- 
ty by  four  votes  when  they  decide  not 
to  then  count  32  more  ballots  that  are 
like  or  similar,  similarly  situated  to 
ballots  that  were  counted,  the  gentle- 
man should  not  be  surprised  that  we 
are  concerned  about  it  and  that  we 
cannot  see  ultimate  fairness. 

I  was  a  trial  atttomey  before  I  came 
to  this  House,  and  at  least  in  the 
courtroom  I  felt  that  I  got  an  even 
break  because  everybody  was  operat- 
ing under  the  same  rules,  no  one  got 
to  fill  up  the  jury  box  with  their  advo- 
cates over  somebody  else.  But  what  we 
do  is,  we  go  before  a  jury  that  is 
skewed  against  us  from  the  beginning, 
and  we  go  before  a  subcommittee  task 
force  that  is  skewed  even  worse,  even 
worse. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  not  have  the 
time.  The  gentleman  from  California 
has  the  time. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to 
convey  to  the  gentleman  is,  if  you 
have  been  in  the  legal  process  in  the 
practice  of  your  profession  and  you 
come  to  this  House,  you  are  astounded 
by  the  lack  of  either  fairness  or  the 
api>earance  of  fairness,  and  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  one  ought  to  be 
seated  here,  and  whether  what  the 
people  Intended  from  the  district 
ought  to  be  carried  out.  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  fairness  Is  gone,  and  then 
on  decision  after  decision  apparently 
there  is  no  fairness,  we  cannot  mildly 


sit  here  and  say.  "Well,  It  has  bem  3 
months.  It  has  been  3  months.  Why  do 
we  have  to  keep  talking  about  it?" 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  am 
outnumbered  about  8  to  1  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Callfonla  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  THOBAAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

ECKXRTl.    

Mr.  EXJKERT  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
jrleldlng. 

Mi.  Speaker,  in  the  press  there  has 
been  considerable  talk  about  the 
counting  done  by  the  General  Ac- 
cotmtlng  Office,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
clarification  in  order  and  I  wish  that 
yo^  could  explain. 

b  the  General  Accounting  Office 
doing  the  actual  counting  independ- 
ently or  is  it  auditors  who  otherwise 
work  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  who  are  now  working  for  the 
task  force  doing  the  coimting,  and  to 
whom  are  those  auditors  reporting,  to 
their  normal,  independent  auditing  re- 
sponsibilities or  to  that  2-to-l  majority 
of  the  majority  party  here? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  although  the  chairman  of  the 
task  force  and  others  on  the  majority 
side  have  continually  referred  to  the 
counters,  those  clerks  carrying  out  the 
mechanical  functions  under  the  task 
force  rules  as  GAO  auditors,  they  are 
not.  They  are  not  fimctlonlng  in  the 
capacity  of  G«ieral  Accounting  Office 
auditors.  There  win  be  no  Independent 
report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  YoA.  They 
are,  in  fact,  then  if  I  take  It  right,  the 
employees  of  the  majority  party. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  They 
are  being  paid  by  the  task  force,  and 
they  were  recruited  from.  I  believe  it 
is,  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  but  they  are  in  no 
way  affiliated  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  they  proceed  on  the 
recount  under  the  task  force  rules. 
They  are  functionaries  of  the  task 
force,  and  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  task  force  Is  controlled  2  to 
1  by  the  Democrats  and.  therefore,  the 
decisions  that  they  are  provided  with 
in  terms  of  how  to  count  are  a  func- 
tion of  the  2-to-l  Democratic  majority. 
Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  can  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  a  question? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Guys,  you  know  I 
appreciate  your  problem. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  It  is  our 
problem. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  have  been  in 
the  minority  at  times  and  I  have  been 
in  the  majority  at  times,  but  I  have  to 
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aay  there  are  eight  of  jrou  and  there  ia 
one  of  me.  If  you  keep  talking  8  to  1. 
you  are  Juat  serving  a  perfect  example 
of  the  problem  you  are  complaining 
'  about.  If  we  want  to  talk  about  thla 
thing.  Just  because  I  happen  to  be  1 
and  there  are  8  or  10  of  you  over 
there,  why  do  we  not  talk?  But  If  you 
are  going  to  take  8  minutes  or  10  min- 
utes and  drive  your  points  into  the 
ground  ad  nauseum  and  not  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  respond  to  some  of 
these  points.  I  might  as  well  go  back  to 
my  office  or  go  back  to  my  apartment 
and  let  you  have  the  rest  of  the  night. 

I  really  watched  your  debate.  It  dis- 
turbs me.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  it. 
I  am  here  on  the  majority  side  because 
a  lot  of  our  Members  are  tied  up  at 
other  functions  and  they  cannot  be 
here.  I  am  willing  to  have  a  bit  of  a 
discussion,  and  I  see  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  has  shown  up.  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  discussion 
back  and  forth,  but  If  this  Is  the  pur- 
pose, to  filibuster  for  the  next  34 
hours  on  national  television  to  prove 
some  political  point,  tell  me  and  I  wlU 
go  home. 

If  It  Is  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
some  fair  solution  of  the  rules  to  seat 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  will  stand 
here  all  night  and  talk  about  It. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  CaUfomla.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  have  difficul- 
ty understanding  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  because  be- 
ginning on  Day  One,  his  majority 
leader  laid  out  the  reasons  why  we  had 
to  overturn  the  election  In  Indiana. 
Following  that,  we  created  a  task 
force.  There  have  been  three  or  four 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Thomas,  if 
you  will  yield,  I  will  try  and  tell  you 
some  of  my  points. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Let  me 
Indicate  that  I  will  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  yield  if  one  of  the  reasons  you 
are  here  Is  to  ask  questions,  because 
clearly  you  do  ijot  understand  the  mi- 
nority's point.  But  what  I  Just  heard  a 
minute  ago  was  a  minlfllibuster  on 
your  part,  and  we  rarely  have  the  abil- 
ity to  control  the  situation,  so  It  Is 
kind  of  exciting  for  us,  I  guess.  We  get 
carried  away.  I  would  apologize  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  If  3  minutes  is  a 
filibuster  in  this  House,  I  should  go 
home. 

Mi.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  for  purposes  of 
clarification,  of  asking  a  question,  of 
making  a  point,  of  inquiring  about  the 
process. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

D  2140 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  that.  I  think  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  frustration  that  a  party  that 
has  been  in  the  minority  as  long  as 


your  party  has  been  In  the  minority  in 
this  House  has. 

I  have  a  very  personal  friend  stand- 
ing there.  We  go  back  to  when  we  were 
walking  around  these  halls  as  pages  33 
years  ago.  and  the  party  on  your  side 
of  the  aisle  has  not  been  in  the  majori- 
ty that  often.  To  expect  chairman- 
ships of  subcommittees.  I  suspect  that 
Members  like  Barber  Conable  of  New 
York  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  God  only  knows  I  sat 
and  talked  with  him  enough.  And  I 
know  you  succeed  him,  and  he  had  all 
the  ability  in  the  world  to  be  so.  But 
the  breaks  of  the  political  reality  did 
not  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  be 
so.  That  Is  not  my  fault  or  the  fault  of 
the  majority  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
That  Is  the  reality  of  politics. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  for  that 
unfairness  to  you  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  House  that  you  seem  to  feel, 
how  about  those  of  us  that  have  to 
deal  with  your  President?  I  was  there 
today  because  there  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  coming  before  the  House  to- 
morrow, and  at  the  request  of— I  guess 
you  would  say  of  the  minority  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  he  Is  clearly  the  ma- 
jority President.  I  gave  up  most  of  my 
day  and  traveled  over  300  miles  over- 
night to  be  here  so  I  could  come  and 
hear  his  words  of  wisdom.  So  I  appre- 
ciate it,  and  I  spent  40  minutes  with 
him,  and  I  had  five  coUeagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  with  him. 

But  we  have  had  problems  in  politics 
with  the  administration.  I  have  a  can- 
didate that  will  be  ninning  against  me 
for  office  that  has  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  at  his  campaign  functions.  Now, 
that  Is  politics.  That  Is  not  the  Issue 
here  before  the  House. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  issue 
here  in  the  House  is  the  seating  of  a 
Member.  We  have  only  12  new  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  this  year. 
All  of  them  have  made  themselves 
available,  and  I  have  met  with  one  of 
our  frestiman  Members  on  your  side, 
Mr.  Joi  Barton  from  Texas,  with  a 
willingness  to  hear  whatever  argu- 
ments Joe  has,  because  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  him  and  his  Integri- 
ty. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  only  a  minute  left  out  of 
my  time,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  our  reaction  is  not  Just 
in  frvistration,  but  that  If  we  honestly 
thought  we  had  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate, if  we  thought  we  could  be  a  part 
of  the  system,  if  we  thought  our  ideas 
counted,  if  we  thought  our  presence 
meant  something  here,  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  play  a  role  because  we 
thought  It  was  a  coming  together  in  an 
attempt  to  write  policy.  We  have  been 
told  we  do  not  count.  We  have  been 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  do 
not  count.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
win  only  if  you  folks  decide  we  win. 


That  Is  the  stem  of  our  frustration. 
That  Is  the  reason  we  are  reacting  the 
way  we  are.  You  folks  have  told  us  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  we  do  not 
count.  What  we  are  trying  to  tell  you 
Is  that  you  are  wrong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  take 
my  1  hour  now  for  a  special  order  and 
proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GREAT  ELECTION 
ROBBERY  IN  INDLANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Luhouh] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Bilr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Ux. 
Speaker,  let  me  respond  to  that  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  are  new  here  together.  We 
spent  many  hours  and  attended  many 
seminars  preparing  for  the  Congress 
together.  He  is  a  very  sincere  gentle- 
man, and  he  makes  the  point  that  he 
is  on  the  floor  tonight  outnumbered. 
That  Is  true.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
because  many  people  would  feel  un- 
comfortable defending  some  of  the  ac- 
tions that  have  transpired  since  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  the  gentle- 
man could  explain  this,  and  I  would 
ask  if  he  can  think  of  any  comparable 
examples  of  what  we  have  exi>erienced 
this  year,  any  samples  In  which  we 
would  have  a  situation  In  which  you 
had  an  election  and  a  State  would  cer- 
tify a  winner  and  the  Congress  did  not 
do  other  than  seat  the  declared 
winner. 

Now,  admittedly  there  may  be  ques- 
tions. There  could  be  in  some  circum- 
stances questions,  and  the  Congress 
would  tend  to  seat  conditionally.  Why 
was  that  not  done? 

And  also  let  me  take  you  back  to  the 
memory  of  the  civil  rights  Issues  In  the 
United  States  and  to  some  of  those  de- 
bates. In  this  Congress — and  I  remem- 
ber reading  about  it  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent—there was  a  question  about  the 
State  of  Mississippi  having  a  dispute 
about  which  delegation  to  seat.  When 
I  was  a  student  reading  about  it,  I  can 
remember  the  Member  who  is  now  the 
majority  leader  of  this  House  taking 
the  floor  and  arguing  that  we  must 
honor  the  election  of  the  duly  elected 


officials  of  the  SUte  of  Mississippi, 
and  much  to  my  surprise,  as  I  stood 
here  or  sat  here  moments  after  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  I  watched  that  very 
same  Member  argue  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  ought  not  to  have 
the  same  SUtes'  rights  protections. 

How  do  you  square  that?  That  Is 
what  I  cannot  understand.  If  I  were  in 
your  shoes,  I  would  be  defending  the 
indefensible.  How  do  you  defend  that? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  like  me  to  yield  to 
him,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  spent 
times  together,  and  you  may  recall 
some  of  the  weekends  we  spent  in  sem- 
inars were  tough  weekends.  We  tried 
to  do  something,  and  that  Is  why  I 
came  over  tonight. 

I  have  to  deliver  a  message  that  I  did 
deliver  to  the  President  today.  I  think 
America  needs  some  bipartisan  re- 
sponses to  some  Issues.  I  do  not  want 
to  castigate  you  because  I  can  appreci- 
ate and  sympathize  with  what  It  must 
be  like  to  sit  in  the  minority  and  feel 
you  have  been  wronged.  But  I  think 
the  point  and  the  example  you  are 
making  out  of  this  case  will  be  far 
more  destructive  to  the  minority  posi- 
tion than  what  will  ultimately  result 
from  what  we  will  attain  on  the  seat- 
ing of  one  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

We  have  seen  ourselves  torn  as  a 
newly  elected  class  trying  to  put  bipar- 
tisanship together,  and  now  we  have 
been  here  a  hundred  days  and  we  get— 
I  guess  it  is  a  matter  of  perception.  I 
had  to  leave  a  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent today  because  we  had  a  vote 
called  on  the  record,  and  I  assumed  it 
had  been  called  by  our  perennial  vote 
caller  on  that  point  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  With  all 
due  respect,  it  was  not  my  colleague 

from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  It  was  not.  No;  it 
was  not.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  B4r. 
Speaker,  my  question  was.  Could  you 
cite  any  examples?  I  have  two  ques- 
tions to  my  friend  and  fellow  fresh- 
man and  fellow  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. My  first  question  Is:  Can  you 
cite  any  comparable  example  of  what 
you  and  I  as  new  Members  are  now  ex- 
periencing versus  what  occurred 
before  we  were  here? 

Second  of  all,  how  can  you  possibly 
square  what  the  majority  leader  of 
your  party  stood  up  on  your  first  day 
as  a  Member  and  advocated,  as  op- 
posed to  what  he  did  in  another  region 
of  the  country?  How  do  you  square 
those  two?  What  is  the  comparable  ex- 
ample. 8aid  why  is  it  that  what  is  good 
for  Mississippi  is  not  good  for  Indiana? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  briefly  again 


to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  would  like  to  get  in  on  my  own 
hour  at  some  point  in  time. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wlU  tell  you  very  frankly  that  I  have 
had  the  highest  regard  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force,  including  Mr. 
Thomas  and  certainly  Mr.  Paitrta.  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  the  gentle- 
man concluded  that  his  Integrity  is 
worth  nothing. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
passing  Judgment  on  anybody's  integ- 
rity. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  assume,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  has  concluded  that  a  free  and 
Independent  will  with  high  Integrity 
was  not  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pamrta, 
and  I  find  it  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  spending 
the  rest  of  my  term  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stotes  being  the 
sole  trier  of  those  facts.  And  I  should 
think  if  the  other  434  Members  of  this 
House  have  any  reason  left  in  their 
minds,  they  are  not  going  to  spend  the 
next  year  and  8  months  to  conclude 
that  fact. 

D  2150 
I  think  we  have  a  procedure  here  in 
the  House  that  we  have  put  the  issue 
to.  They  are  to  make  a  report  back  to 
this  House.  To  my  knowledge  there  is 
no  report  back  at  this  moment.  Am  I 
mistaken?  Are  we  not  anticipatory  or 
is  there  a  decision  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  now  before 
the  House? 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  The 
Judgment  Is  on  the  facts;  but  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 

yield,  but  it  is  going  to  be  very  short. 

Mr.    ECKERT    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 

me  for  Just  a  second? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  trust  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  take  anything  I  said  to 
question  other  than  the  Judgment  of 
people  based  on  the  facts.  I  would 
trust  that  is  so.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Excuse  me.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  say.  I 
would  trust  everything  I  have  phrased. 
I  have  been  careful  to  phrase  in  a 
question  of  Judgment  of  persons  based 
on  facts.  Is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  am  sorry.  I  still 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 


Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  WeU,  I 
will  resUte  It  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time. 

I  would  trust  that  the  gentleman 

Bdr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
we  have  a  little  order?  I  cannot  hear 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  the 
time  and  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  mistmderstood 
something,  perhaps  the  gentleman  did 
not  understand  me,  but  I  want  to  clari- 
fy something  before  I  have  to  leave. 

I  would  trust  that  it  is  a  fair  sUte- 
ment  to  say  that  each  of  my  questions 
to  the  gentleman  was  phrased  on  p. 
question  of  Judgment,  on  conclusion  of 
fact  by  persons  other  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  but  in  no 
sense  ever  questioning  their  Integrity. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  respect  that. 
Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Then 
the  gentleman  did  not  mean  in  his  pre- 
vious statement  to  suggest  that  It  was 
otherwise. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  No;  I  am  respond- 
ing that  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  Indicate  that 
he  had  lost  some  respect  for  some  of 
the  Members. 

Mi.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Well,  for 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  Is  that  not  also  true,  his 
question   was   phrased   in   the   same 

manner?  

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  to  say  that  he  had  lost  his  re- 
spect for  the  Integrity  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pakitta]. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
claim my  time. 

I  Just  want  to  say,  it  was  an  interest- 
ing line  of  questioning  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had.  because  he 
phrased  his  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas], 
where  he  had  to  either  ignore  the 
question  or  he  had  to  answer  it  with 
respect  to  what  he  thought  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pahrta]  was. 

I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  what 
we  are  arguing  here,  nor  do  I  think 
that  we  should  be  arguing  about 
whether  or  not  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side  ouLght  to  be  chairmen.  We 
would  all  like  to  be  chairmen.  That  is 
really  not  the  point.  The  point  here  is 
fundamental  fairness.  The  point  here 
is  the  Constitution. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania's  desire  not  to  be 
dealing  with  this  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  Congress  and  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  share  that  desire, 
but  I  cannot  say  with  any  assurance 
that  this  will  not  be  what  we  deal  with 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  99tb 
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Consreas,  because  this  is  fundamental 
to  the  Constitution.  This  goes  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Constitution 
is  goinc  to  be  so  trivialized,  frankly, 
that  all  It  means  is  whoever  has  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  call  the  tune  to  which 
everyone  dances,  including  the  con- 
stituents of  any  particular  congres- 
sional district. 

This  is  offensive  because  this  proce- 
dure has  been  without  precedent.  This 
procedure  has  been  from  day  one  dif- 
ferent than  anything  ever  done  by  this 
House  before.  Over  a  200-year  period 
of  time  we  have  always  seated  the 
person  with  the  certificate,  with  two 
exceptions.  One  was  the  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  case.  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  we  must  seat  a  person 
who  meets  the  three  qualifications. 
We  can  then  oust  him  or  dlscipUne 
him.  That  Is  not  the  claim  In  this  case. 

The  other  one  was  the  famous  case 
in  the  early  IMO's.  I  think  it  was  IMO 
in  Indiana,  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  certified  two  winners  and  in  that 
case  this  House  said  that  since  we 
have  "two  certified  winners."  we  will 
exerdae  our  discretion  to  not  seat 
anyone  and  we  will  investigate. 

Absent  those  two  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  practice  of  this  House 
has  always  been  for  200  years  to  seat 
the  individual  who  was  the  presump- 
tive winner  and  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation  allow  that  person  to 
be  seated  and  if  the  Investigation 
showed  that  he  or  she  should  not  be 
seated,  then  that  person  would  no 
longer  serve  and  the  other  person 
should  be  seated.  That  was  not  fol- 
lowed here. 

Arising  out  of  the  case  In  1960,  the 
House  considered  the  question  of  how 
to  deal  with  contested  elections.  The 
House  amended  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act  in  which  it  said  that 
henceforth  anyone  who  has  a  claim  of 
contest  must  proceed  under  this  act, 
but  what  It  said  was  that  the  presump- 
tive winner  wiU  be  seated  pending 
that. 

Now,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  Mr.  McCloskey 
never  proceeded  under  the  Federal 
Contested  Elections  Act. 

No.  2,  Mr.  McCloskey  to  this  point 
never  made  a  claim  that  there  was  Euiy 
fraud,  deceit,  or  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form,  was  there  an  irregularity  in  the 
proceeding  itself.  He  allowed  the  time 
sequence  to  go  by  during  which  time 
he  could  in  fact  make  such  a  filing 
before  this  body. 

So  in  those  instances,  this  whole 
thing  was  exceptional  and  it  suggested 
that  somehow  we  were  not  going  to 
treat  this  as  we  had  previous  elections. 

We  have  I  believe  it  is  four  or  five 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
were  elected  with  a  smaller  margin 
than  the  recount  margin  that  seated 
Rick  Mclntyre. 


Is  there  any  wonder  why  Members 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  would  be  per- 
haps a  little  sensitive  about  when  the 
majority  rams  something  down  their 
throat,  when  Instead  of  saying  that 
since  this  Is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, we  are  going  to  proceed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  but  to  insure 
fairness  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  proceed  on  ques- 
tions of  ethics.  We  are  going  to  set  up 
a  task  force  made  up  of  one  Member 
on  the  Republican  side  and  one 
Member  on  the  E>emocratic  side. 

The  gentleman  keeps  referring  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PAifXTTA]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas].  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  gentleman  talk  about  Mr. 
Clat.  There  was  another  person  there 
and  what  It  meant  was  whatever  they 
decided  on  the  E>emocratic  side  was 
the  way  it  was  going  to  go  and— well, 
we  cannot  use  the  words  I  wanted  to 
say  at  this  point— but  the  heck  with 
Mr.  Thomas'  Ideas  or  positions. 

Time  and  time  again  on  every  par- 
ticular controversial  call  the  vote  was 
2  to  1.  2  to  1.  2  to  1. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  does  that 
presumptively  prove  that  it  was  an  im- 
proper vote? 

Blr.  LUNGREN.  No. 

The  next  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  proceeding  under  those  2- 
to-I  rule  decisions,  under  the  rules  es- 
tablished, the  task  force  then  failed  to 
follow  the  very  rules  that  they  had  es- 
tablished and  they  created  an  excep- 
tion to  those  rules,  when  perhaps  It  is 
by  coincidence,  I  am  not  going  to  cast 
aspersions  on  anybody's  motivation 
here,  perhaps  it  was  mere  coincidence 
that  on  those  occasions  when  they  set 
aside  the  set  of  rules  that  they  had  es- 
Ubllshed  overcoming  Indiana  law.  it 
happened  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

Now,  the  point  is  that  we  have  some- 
where between  25  and  32  ballots  that 
are  nonnotarized,  nonwitnessed,  ab- 
sentee ballots.  Those  remain  In  contro- 
versy. 

Similarly  situated  ballots  were  ac- 
cepted as  the  vote  took  place  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  finally,  finally,  finally  got 
a  lead;  but  the  ballots  In  the  predomi- 
nantly Republican  counties,  either 
four  or  six  counties,  from  which  these 
ballots  came,  those  ballots  are  not 
being  counted. 

Additionally,  we  have  I  believe  it  is 
at  least  10,  somewhere  between  10  and 
20  ballots  cast  by  members  of  the  mili- 
tary in  which  the  postmark  was  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  election,  but  because 
of  the  postal  service  they  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  election.  They 
are  not  being  counted  because  under 
Indiana  law  they  would  not  be  count- 
ed. 

We  set  aside  Indiana  law  under 
other  circumstances,  but  not  here. 


What  are  some  of  the  things  we  set 
aside  under  Indiana  law?  Characteris- 
tics that  are  marked  on  ballots.  People 
say,  "Why  worry  about  that?" 

Because  if  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  electoral  procedure,  one  of  the  ways 
you  make  sure  that  you  do  not  have  a 
corruption  of  the  system  is  that  you 
do  not  allow  identifying  marks.  Why? 
Because  somebody  can  get  paid  to  go 
in  and  vote  and  how  do  they  make 
sure  they  get  paid?  They  make  a  char- 
acteristic mark  on  the  ballot  and  the 
person  who  happens  to  be  part  of  that 
corruption  sees  it  and  makes  sure  they 
are  paid. 

In  one  circumstance,  we  had  three 
such  ballots  that  were  counted  for  Mr. 
McCloskey— three  such  ballots  that 
had  Identif  jrlng  marks  for  Mr.  McClos- 
key that  were  allowed  in,  but  one  that 
happened  to  be  for  Mr.  Mclntjrre  that 
hiul  a  number  on  its  back,  even  though 
there  was  a  strong  argimient  that  the 
number  had  been  made  by  poll  clerks 
in  counting  ballots,  not  by  the  voter, 
that  was  not  counted. 

One  of  the  very  ballots  that  was 
counted  for  Mr.  McCloskey  was 
marked  by  the  voter  with  a  star  that 
Mr.  Shumway,  the  person  that  was 
hired  by  the  task  force  to  establish  the 
rules,  had  earlier  used  as  an  example 
of  the  ballot  with  the  distinguishing 
mark  in  training  the  OAO  recount 
auditors  not  to  count. 

O  2000 

So  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  confronted  with  the  questions  on 
2-to-l  votes,  on  2-to-l  votes  on  the  task 
force  to  decide  whether  the  ballots  in 
question  ought  to  be  adopted,  we  lost. 
We  lost. 

Now  we  have  somewhere  t>etween  23 
and  50  ballots  that  are  still  out  there 
and  we  have  been  told  by  the  task 
force  they  will  not  be  counted  because 
they  are  substantially  different.  The 
testimony,  the  testimony  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  given  the  responsibil- 
ity of  establishing  whether  or  not 
there  was  security  that  was  presented 
around  those  ballots;  that  is,  were 
those  ballots  secure  from  the  time 
they  were  handed  in  until  the  time 
now,  answer:  yes  to  the  question  posed 
to  him  in  this  morning's  task  force 
meeting.  He  said  there  was  similar  se- 
curity with  respect  to  those  ballots 
that  the  Democratic  majority  is  refus- 
ing to  have  counted  as  those  ballots 
that  have  been  counted. 

So  the  question  is  first  of  all  you 
have  a  man  who  has  been  certified  as 
the  winner  on  election  night.  Then  a 
recount  is  called  for  by  both  sides,  and 
the  result  of  that  recount  is  that  he 
establishes  a  victory  margin  that  is 
well  over  eleven  times  as  large.  And 
then  you  say  no,  no,  that  is  not  good 
enough;  we  are  going  to  set  up  rules. 
And  we  have  set  the  rules  up  and  then 
the  rules  are  not  even  followed.  There 
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are  exceptions  created  to  the  rules 
that  just  happen  to  benefit  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  that  sounds  like 
fairness,  if  that  sounds  like  fairness, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  happens  to  be 
the  best  spot  for  anyone  to  exercise 
their  ballots  on  election  day. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  do  not  think  a 
Representative  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
means  that. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  visit  just  briefly  with  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  because  I 
think  he  is  here  to  try  to  discern  some- 
thing. And  I  sat  In  my  office  and  I 
heard  him  infer  that  because  now  the 
recount  had  gone  against  Republicans 
that  we  were  crying  and  we  were 
crying  foul. 

Let  me  walk  the  gentleman  through 
a  few  instances.  And  I  do  not  know 
your  background,  sir,  and  I  apologize 
for  that.  But  I  served  8  years  in  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  and  I  have 
served  8  years  here.  In  any  legislative 
body  the  first  law  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  State  leg- 
islature the  second  law  is  the  State 
Constitution.  The  third  law  is  the 
rules  esUblished  by  the  legislative 
body.  In  Minnesota  we  had  Mason's 
Rule  of  Order  backing  our  rules. 

But  the  fourth  rule  is  the  rule  of 
precedent,  precedent  meaning  things 
that  have  happened,  taken  place  with- 
out challenge  consistently. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  Republicans 
crying  because  we  have  lost  the  third 
recount.  It  was  the  gentleman's  side 
crying  because  the  wrong  man  came 
with  an  election  certificate.  And  the 
precedent  of  this  House  has  always 
been  to  seat  one  man  with  one  certifi- 
cate from  one  district  from  one  State. 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man sield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  My  colleague 
from  California  elucidated  where  that 
had  been  transgressed.  And  it  was  in 
the  Adsun  Clayton  Powell  case,  and  it 
was  In  Indiana  when  not  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  Is- 
suing one  certificate  and  the  Governor 
another. 

But  never  before  had  any  Member 
ever  been  denied  his  seat  when  he  had 
the  valid  certificate  from  his  State,  his 
certificate  of  election.  But  in  this  case 
the  majority  chose  to  exercise  unprec- 
edented power  not  to  seat  that  man.  to 
say  that  he  Is  not  qualified. 

Now,  the  precedent  has  always  been 
to  seat  him,  allow  his  opponent  to  file 
the  election  campaign  charge  to  claim 
whatever,  and  then  the  House  judges. 
And  so  we  are  not  crying  crocodile 


tears,  we  are  not  the  first,  but  we  are 
defending  a  system. 
Let    me    tell    the    gentleman    the 

system  we  are  defending 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  California  yield  so  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Let  me  finish 
and  then  my  friend  from  California 
will  respond,  or  someone  will  respond. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  the  essence  of  democra- 
cy. But  we  are  not  a  democracy:  we  are 
a  republic.  And  there  is  a  difference, 
and  a  very  distinct  difference.  In  a  de- 
mocracy majority  rules  and  the  power 
holds.  But  in  a  republic  we  are  estab- 
lished by  law  and  the  law  holds.  And 
the  law  is  the  Constitution,  and  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  give  to  a  sov- 
ereign State  the  right  to  set  its  laws. 
And  in  this  case  we  have  set  aside  the 
laws  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indiana 
to  suit  our  own  purpose. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  California  jield  so  that  I 
may  respond? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  most  respect 
the  gentleman's  8  years  in.  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  anyone  that 
can  tolerate  that  long  to  be  a  good 
man. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  And  8  years  in 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  by  the  way. 
That  Is  16  years. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  have  to  go  back 
to  what  the  gentleman  said.  Am  I 
properly  Informed  that  there  is  not 
presently  before  the  House  a  decision 
of  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee on  the  results  of  the  election  in 
the  Indiana  Eighth  District;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  task  force  has  made  its  report. 
We  have  yet  to  have  it  confirmed. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  And  I  assume 
that  all  day  today  we  have  had  some 
assumptions  that  that  decision  has 
been  made.  But  let  us  assimie  that  it 
has  not  been  made  and  we  now  have 
some  strong  evidence  that  it  has  not. 
Let  me  just  turn  it  around.  Let  us 
assume  tomorrow  the  decision  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  is 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  has  won  the  election 
by  four  votes.  Are  you  now  telling  me 
that  you  do  not  want  to  respect  that 
decision? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  say  that  if  all  of  the 
votes  were  counted  under  the  same 
rules,  I  would  say  we  ought  to  respect 
that  decision. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  please 
do  not  ask  to  find  out  what  the  results 
are  before  you  are  going  to  decide  on 
the  rules. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  no.  that  is  not 
what  I  said.  That  is  not  what  I  said  to 
the  gentleman.  I  will  reclaim  my  time. 
I  said  to  the  gentleman  if  all  of  the 
ballots  were  counted  under  similar 
rules  and  if  the  decision  had  been 
made  that  we  are  going  to  Ignore  Indi- 
ana law,  then  I  would  say  whoever  Is 
the  wiimer  ought  to  be  the  winner. 
But  that  is  not  what  happened  here. 
We  have  had  set  aside  Indiana  law  and 
we  have  not  even  counted  all  of  the 
ballots. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  We  have  made  a 
fimdamental  mistake,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  will  jrleld.  We 
should  have  appointed  a  task  force  in 
a  committee  of  this  House  to  write  in 
the  details  and  the  unmistakable 
terms  of  what  the  rules  are.  We  need 
another  25  volumes  of  paperwork,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  if  the 
gentleman  were  here  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  and  Mr.  Hzhdoh.  who  was  a  fresh- 
man Member  was  up  for  reelection, 
and  was  defeated  in  a  case  In  which 
the  Federal  court  found  grounds  of 
massive  fraud  in  the  election  process 
and  in  fact  unconstitutional  action, 
but  said  his  recourse  was  either  to  the 
House  or  another  election.  And  imder 
those  circumstances  this  very  same 
august  body,  this  very  same  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  with  some 
different  Members  at  that  time  said, 
"Walt  a  minute,  we  must  follow  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Jurisdiction.  North 
Carolina."  That  was  good  2  years  ago 
but  It  Is  not  good  now. 

So  it  leaves  us  a  little  less  than 
standing  on  solid  ground  to  say  yes,  we 
win  rely  on  what  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  comes  up  with,  be- 
cause what  the  House  Administration 
Committee  comes  up  with  depends  on 
what  the  result  is.  It  seems,  anyway. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  have  a  position  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  just  say 
if  you  think  a  7-to-4  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  is  going  to  act  more 
objectively  than  the  2-to-l  task  force, 
then  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
hope  the  next  week  that  I  can  say  to 
him.  "You  are  right."  But  based  on 
what  has  happened  thus  far.  I  have 
some  strong  doubts  about  that. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Is  the  gen.leman 
from  California  telling  me   that   he 
feels  that  the  mathematical  makeup 
of  a  committee  in  this  House  means 
the  result  of  that  committee? 
Mr.  STANGELAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.   LUNGREN.   If  the   gentleman 
asks  that,  I  am  in  my  seventh  year  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  we  are 
known  as  the  Bermuda  Triangle.  We 
are  tough  on  law  enforcement  leglsla- 
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tlon.  But  we  are  not  known  m  the  Ber- 
muda Triangle  where  you  send  a  bill 
in  and  it  Just  disappears  off  of  the 
radar  screen,  never  to  be  seen  again. 
We  are  also  the  graveyard  of  constitu- 
tional amendments,  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  people  in  this 
House  feel:  it  is  because  of  the  way 
that  committee  is  constituted,  over- 
whelmingly Democratic,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  this  House,  and  it  has 
been  in  subcommittees  until  we  fought 
this  year.  But  ideologically,  no  way 
does  it  reflect  this  House. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Sure. 

Mr.  KANJORKSI.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
passed  this  House  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  minority  and  has  become 
a  piece  of  legislation  with  a  majority 
vote  in  this  Houae? 

DSOIO 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Maybe  we  could 
And  one.  probably  a  commemorative 
day.  But  by  and  large  that  is  what 
happened. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  WeU.  I  do  not 
know.  I  Just  lost  a  vote  a  week  ago  on 
the  MX  when  I  was  in  the  minority 
and  I  am  sitting  on  the  majority  aide 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman.  I  thought  Lss  Aarvs  was  a 
member  of  the  majority.  I  would  have 
to  find  out  which  party  he  is  in.  Al- 
though it  is  interesting,  you  ought  to 
watch  what  happens  in  my  committee; 
if  it  is  a  good  idea  on  our  side  of  the 
asiale  it  usually  is  voted  on  but  it  has  a 
Democratic  Member's  name  on  it. 

I  would  also  instruct  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  too  bad  he  was  not  here  in 
the  last  Congress  when  the  Senate,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  They  passed  it  in  two  Con- 
gresses. We  could  not  get  it  out  of  sub- 
committee. It  was  only  because  I  at- 
tached it  on  a  motion  to  recommit,  to 
a  spending  resolution,  a  655-page  bill 
on  a  spending  resolution,  that  we  ever 
got  it  on  the  floor  and  it  was  ever 
voted  on.  We  spent  52  weeks  after  the 
President  called  us  into  the  Oval 
Office  asking  us  if  we  would  work  on 
it.  And  it  was  worked  on  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  in  the  Senate  52  weeks 
before  it  was  ever  broken  up  and  sent 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittees. 

So.  yes.  very  definitely,  committees 
and  subcommittees  play  a  role  in  stop- 
ping legislation  from  getting  to  the 
floor  and  determining  the  outcome. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  engage  briefly  in  an 
exchange  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  because  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Luh- 
grkn]  very  eloquently  talked  about  the 


fact  that  on  election  night,  and  this  is 
really  for  the  American  people  and  not 
to  continue  a  debate  that  we  clearly 
know  the  answers  to  here  within  this 
House  and  to  argue  whether  the 
makeup.  Democrat  or  Republican 
makeup  of  a  committee  has  any 
impact  on  the  resolution  of  legislation 
before  this  House.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  clearly  knows  the 
answer  to  that. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  I  leave? 

Ui.  DORNAN  of  California.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Let  me  say  we  know  if 
has  been  established  that  our  candi- 
date. Mr.  Mclntyre,  won  on  election 
night,  he  received  his  certificate. 
When  the  recount  was  conducted  and 
completed  his  vote  total  increased.  We 
have  already  heard  Mr.  Thomas  talk 
earlier  tonight,  and  Mr.  LuiiGRKir, 
about  the  absentee  ballots  and  the 
fact  that  some  absentee  ballots  were 
treated  differently  than  others,  that 
ones  that  were  accepted  were  ones 
that  gave  votes  to  Mr.  McCloskey  and 
the  ones  that  were  rejected  presiun- 
ably  would  have  given  votes  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate  or  at  least  it  was 
presiuned  enough  that  those  baUots 
were  never  counted. 

We  know  there  were  distinguishing 
marks,  as  Mr.  Lungren  clearly  pointed 
out.  In  fact,  they  counted  McCloskey 
ballots  that  actually  had  erasures  on 
those  ballots.  There  are.  however,  sev- 
eral other  examples  of  irregularities  in 
the  process  of  this  particular  task 
force  and  I  would  like  Mr.  Thomas 
first  of  aU  to  touch  additionally  on  the 
question  of  reconciliation.  If  he  could 
explain  to  the  American  people  what 
reconciliation  means,  what  is  the 
impact  of  this  reconciliation? 

For  those  that  are  watching  and 
trying  to  understand  this  you  have  to 
understand  that  this  task  force  is  now 
saying  that  Mr.  McCloskey  has  won  by 
four  votes.  By  four  votes.  And  we  face 
all  these  irregiilarities. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  about 
reconciliation? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  would  l>e  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Reconciliation  is  a  term  that  we  use 
around  this  House  when  we  normally 
talk  about  the  budget  process  as  an  in- 
ternal piece  of  Jargon. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  reconcilia- 
tion was  the  term  that  we  used  as  the 
task  force  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
number  of  ballots  in  a  precinct  with 
the  number  of  names  on  a  voter  poll 
list.  There  were  situations  in  some 
counties  in  which  the  poU  list  showed 
more  names  than  there  were  ballots 
and  in  other  counties  and  precincts 
there  were  more  ballots  than  there 
were  names. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  in  other  words,  as  most  voters 


underitand  when  they  go  to  a  particu- 
lar polling  place  they  normally  identi- 
fy themselves  and  at  the  time  they 
identify  themselves  they  check  or  a 
line  is  drawn  through  their  name  and 
they  sign,  indicating  that  they  have 
taken  a  ballot  That  is  the  type  of  poll- 
ing list  the  gentleman  is  spenaklng 
about? 

Mr.  THOBfAS  of  California.  Tea.  al- 
though it  is  done  slightly  different  in 
States.  They  are  basically  the  same. 
That  is  a  sign-up  sheet  is  there,  you 
are  then  given  a  ballot  after  you  sign 
up,  and  you  vote.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  ideal  situation  is  that  the 
number  of  ballots  in  the  ballot  box 
equal  the  number  of  people  who 
signed  in.  That  is  the  objective. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  That  is  fundamen- 
tal. I  would  think? 

ytr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
think  that  it  Ls  fairly  fundamental. 

When  you  examine  the  15  counties, 
what  we  came  up  with  were  discrepan- 
cies numbering  103  in  total  of  either 
too  many  names  for  baUots  or  too 
many  ballots  for  names.  When  deter- 
mined county  by  county  whether  that 
was  a  suirplus  of  ballots  or  a  surplus  of 
names,  it  nets  out  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District;  that  overall  there 
were  32  more  ballots  that  were  cast  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
than  we  can  find  names  to  attribute  to 
them. 

In  other  words,  to  respond  specifical- 
ly to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  we  could  not  reconcile  the 
numbers.  They  did  not  fit. 

What  the  task  force  did  on  a  2-to-l 
vote,  two  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can, was  to  simply  accept  the  numbers 
and  ponder  about  why  they  came  out 
the  way  they  did. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  that  in 
Crawford  County  the  task  force  added 
two  disputed  McCloskey  ballots  even 
though  the  ballot  count  exceeded  the 
number  of  voters  in  the  poll  books? 

In  other  words,  McCloskey  got  two 
more  votes.  That  meant,  in  effect, 
there  were  two  more  votes  than  there 
were  people  who  could  possibly  have 
voted  in  the  precinct.  Is  that  in  fact 
the  case? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  was 
the  case,  but  we  had  already  examined 
several  counties  in  which  we  could  not 
reconcile  again  the  number  of  ballots 
and  the  names.  The  question  at  that 
time  at  least,  among  the  majority 
members  of  the  task  force,  was  that  it 
was  more  Important  to  take  voter 
intent  than  to  worry  about  having  the 
nimiber  of  ballots  equal  the  niunber  of 
names  on  the  roU.  So  if  it  looked  like 
an  otherwise  valid  ballot  we  ought  to 


count  it.  But.  of  course,  that  was  fairly 
early  in  the  process. 

Mr.  KASICH.  One  other  issue  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  that 
is  the  issue  of  spoiled  ballots.  Another 
issue,  in  addition  to  absentees  and  dis- 
tinguishing marks  and  the  question  of 
reconciliation,  what  atmut  the  issue  of 
spoiled  ballots?  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  to  us  how  those  were  handled 
and  what  the  implications  of  that  fact 
were? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  We 
have  a  number  of  categories  in  which 
there  are  classified  ballots.  Normally  a 
spoiled  ballot  In  which  a  voter,  and 
this  very  often  a  paper  ballot,  but  it 
can  also  be  punchcard  ballots,  that 
when  a  voter  intends  to  mark  the 
ballot  a  certain  way,  and  they  make  a 
mistake  on  the  ballot,  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  is  then  return  it  to  the 
election  officials  and  receive  a  clean 
ballot.  The  election  officials  then  indi- 
cate on  the  ballot  by  writing  "Spoiled" 
on  it,  "duplicate  issued"  or  some  other 
notation  and  initial  it  or  sign  it  so  that 
when  they  begin  counting  the  ballots 
they  realize  that  more  than  likely  this 
spoiled  ballot  was  a  duplicate  ballot 
and  that  a  valid  ballot  was  counted. 

Now.  we  know  that  at  times  individ- 
uals did  not  bother  to  try  to  exchange 
a  ballot  when  they  made  a  mistake, 
they  simply  crossed  out  or  earsed  it  or 
did  something  else  to  it.  Those  would 
tend  to  fall  into  the  distinguishing 
mark  category  for  decision. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  on  that  further,  is  it  then 
not  possible  that  an  individual  could 
possibly  have  cast  two  baUots  in  the 
same  election? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Well.  If 
they  had  a  spoiled  ballot  and  went  and 
cast  a  second  ballot  and  the  task  force 
in  examining  the  spoiled  ballot  bag 
containing  spoiled  ballots  and  void  bal- 
lots, felt  that  it  was  an  otherwise  valid 
ballot  and  there  was  no  way  to  fully 
determine  why  "Spoiled"  was  written 
on  it,  it  may  very  well  have  been 
counted.  I  know  of  one  instance  in 
which  "void"  was  written  across  a 
punchcard  ballot  and  because  it  was 
determined  that  it  did  not  have  a  tab 
and  that  it  was  voided  on  election  day 
by  the  election  officials,  then  under 
Indiana  law  we  wound  up  counting  the 
baUot  that  said  "void"  across  its  face. 

lit.  LUNOREN.  Reclaiming  my  time 
for  Just  1  moment,  because  I  think 
this  is  extremely  important.  In  any 
election  that  you  have  mistakes  are 
going  to  be  made.  I  is  a  human  institu- 
tion, but  It  tends  to  do  the  best  that  it 
can. 

Individuals  at  ballot  places  all  of  us 
know  are  normally  volunteers  or  get 
paid  a  very,  very  small  amoiuit  of 
money.  Tet  from  what  the  gentleman 
for  California  has  said,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  evidence  that  the  recount 
imder  the  rules  established  by  this 
task  force  are   any  better,   are  any 


safer,  eliminate  any  more  fraud  than 
the  rules  f  oUowed  by  the  people  in  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  comment  on  that. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  to 
remember  that  on  election  night,  as 
the  ballots  were  counted,  no  one  knew 
that  this  could  very  well  be  the  closest 
election  in  the  history  of  the  House. 
That  those  individuals  simply  carried 
out  the  task  of  coimting  the  ballots  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  to  try  to  get  it  done  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  so  that  the 
voting  constituency  can  find  out  what 
the  resiilt  was,  and  the  media,  and  the 
rest. 

In  hindsight,  they  did  a  fairly  decent 
Job.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  a  16-year-oId  son  who  was  in- 
volved in  an  accident  in  which  he  had 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  he  told  me 
afterward  that  if  he  had  known  he  was 
going  to  get  into  that  situation,  he 
would  have  worn  a  better  pair  of 
socks.  He  would  not  have  worn  a  pair 
of  socks  that  had  holes  in  them. 

I  would  tell  the  gentleman  that  on 
election  night,  no  one  knew  that  their 
socks  were  going  to  be  examined.  They 
Just  went  ahead  and  carried  out  the 
procedures  of  the  election  as  best  they 
could,  and  they  did  a  very  good  Job  of 
it. 

In  comparison  to  the  task  force  that 
had  the  ability  to  know  what  was  in 
those  ballot  boxes  by  virtue  of  election 
night  and  the  recount.  And  then  they 
went  ahead  and  wrote  rules  based 
upon  what  they  knew  to  be  in  the 
boxes,  and  attempted  to  write  rules  to 
coimt  enough  ballots  to  win.  and  when 
they  got  in  the  process,  they  found 
out  that  their  rules  had  holes  in  them 
and  that  they  had  to  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Mi.  LUNOREN.  Further  directing  a 
question  to  the  gentleman.  I  Just 
wonder  whether  anyone  could  assert— 
and  this  is  the  gentleman's  objective 
opinion  I  am  asking  for— that  there  is 
any  more  fairness  in  the  count  that 
has  been  established  by  this  task  force 
than  there  was  in  the  original  count  or 
the  recount  by  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  if  the  objection  in  this  House 
by  some  Members  to  the  Indiana 
count  was  because  of  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment  and  failure  to  apply  standards 
uniformly,  that  the  task  force  is 
flawed  on  those  same  points.  That 
people  were  disenfranchised,  and  that 
there  was  not  uniformity  applied  to 
like  ballots. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  would  also  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman,  and  that  is 
I  have  seen  on  tape  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force,  Mr.  Panitta  of  Califor- 
nia, stating  as  a  preface  that  there  is 
no  evidence  or  allegation  of  fraud  or 


intentional  vote  irregularity  with  re- 
spect to  this  election. 

Is  that  a  correct  representation  of 
the  gentleman  from  California's  state- 
ments to  the  task  force? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  There  was  no  statement  of 
fraud  fUed  by  the  candidates  under 
the  Contested  Elections  Act,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  previ- 
ously pointed  out 

Under  the  task  force  rules,  we  pro- 
vided for  a  window  of  opportunity  for 
not  Jiist  candidates,  but  any  other  in- 
dividual to  step  forward  with  an  indi- 
cation that  there  was  or  was  not  a 
fraudulent  activity  in  this  particular 
election,  and  none  came  forward. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  So  one  of  the  things 
that  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  as  we 
go  forward  in  dlsnuwing  this  is  that 
this  whole  exercise  is  not  an  exercise, 
or  was  never  presented  to  be  an  exer- 
cise to  root  out  some  sort  of  evil  intent 
on  the  part  of  anybody;  it  was  never 
an  exercise  to  try  to  decipher  the  ex- 
istence of  fraud  in  the  electoral  proc- 


In  other  words,  this  process  that  was 
engaged  in  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  fraud  or  corruption  in  the 
electoral  outcome  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  That  is 
my  understaiuling.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  make  sure  that  some  folks  were  not 
disenfranchised  and  that  uniformity 
was  i4)plied.  fYaud  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. 

Bfr.  LUNOREN.  One  other  question 
I  have  for  the  gentleman.  That  is.  as  I 
ujiderstand  the  rules  that  govern  the 
counting,  that  ballots  that  were  in  un- 
sealed envelopes;  I  guess  these  would 
be  absentee  ballots  which,  as  I  under- 
stand under  the  rules  of  Indiana 
wotild  not  be  coimted  if  the  envelope 
in  which  they  were  obtained  was  un- 
sealed, were  in  fact  coimted.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  That's 
correct? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  And  is  it  not  true, 
in  our  home  State  of  California,  that  a 
requirement  for  an  absentee  ballot  is 
that  it  be  received— by  mail,  at  least- 
be  received  in  an  envelope  that  is 
sealed? 

ISx.  THOMAS  of  California.  Th£.t  is 
correct,  but  we  are  really  not  focusing 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  ballots.  We  are 
f ocxising  on,  at  least  the  universe  that 
I  am  aware  of  in  terms  of  options  in 
Indiana's  Eighth,  were  whether  or  not 
the  signature  was  notarized,  and 
whether  or  not  the  signature  was  wit- 
nessed, depending  upon  the  category. 

The  opened  envelopes,  it  is  assuimed. 
were  opened  by  poll  clerks,  but  the 
election  ballot  materials  and  the  appli- 
cation were  still  inside.  So  the  assimip- 
tion  was  that  they  opened  it,  and  then 
on  examination  and  reflection,  decided 
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not  to  count  it.  Not  that  it  wu  re- 
ceived in  an  unopened  fashion. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  the  assump- 
tion. Do  we  have  any  proof  one  way  or 
the  other  on  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  am 
not  aware  of  direct  testimony  that 
would  indicate  which  condition  it  was. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me.  If  I  could  Just 
simunarlze  my  comments  and  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  giving  me  the 
time. 

I  think  Mr.  Thomas  would  have  to 
agree  when— again,  to  summarize- 
when  you  have  a  gentleman  that  is 
elected  or  is  certified  the  winner  after 
election  night.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  you  have 
a  recount;  he  comes  out  even  farther 
ahead.  Then  we  set  up  a  task  force,  2 
to  1  with  the  majority  party  nillng 
that  decides  what  kind  of  ballots  we 
are  going  to  count  and  what  category. 

We  have  problems  with  counting  ab- 
sentee ballots,  we  have  got  problems 
with  distinguishing  marks  and  bypass- 
ing those  rules;  we  have  problems,  as 
Mr.  FRdfzxL  said  earlier,  with  ballots 
showing  up  that  had  never  been 
counted  election  night  or  the  night  of 
the  recount  in  feed  sacks  and  Just 
showing  up  that  were  in  the  basement 
of  some  courthouse  somewhere  in  In- 
diana. 

We  have  got  the  problem  of  spoiled 
ballots,  and  reconciliation,  and  we 
have  every  major  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica, every  single  major  newspaper  in 
this  country  that  has  analyzed  this 
case,  has  said.  "They're  taking  the 
election  away  from  the  winner."  Let 
Mr.  Mclntyre  be  seated. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today— not 
the  remarks  of  the  Republican  Party; 
not  the  remarks  of  anybody  who  has  a 
vested  interest  in  this  race;  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  today: 

Throughout  all  the  partisan  contentious- 
ness over  this  dispute,  nearly  all  had  agreed 
that  If  the  outcome  of  the  recount  In  this 
admittedly  close  election  came  down  to  a 
handful  of  votes,  there  would  be  a  new  elec- 
tion. What  no  one  took  into  account,  but 
probably  should  have,  was  that  this  whole 
show  has  been  run  by  arguably  the  two 
most  partisan  Democrats  in  the  House— Tip 
O'Neill  and  Tony  Coelho. 

Prom  where  Blr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Coelho 
sit,  Mr.  McCloftkey's  new.  four-vote  win  is 
mainly  an  opportunity  to  stick  it  to  their 
nemesis  in  the  White  House  by  staging  a 
straight  party-Une  vote  on  the  seating.  Such 
victories  may  afford  the  Speaker  some 
pleasure  as  he  battles  toward  the  sunset, 
but  we  wonder  whether  younger  House 
Democrats  might  not  be  wondering  If  that 
loud  sound  they  hear  is  their  party  crashing 
Into  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  falls. 
There  is  simply  no  way  the  Democrats  can 
look  good  saying  a  Democrat's  four-vote  vic- 
tory Is  valid  after  they  said  a  Republican's 
400-vote  victory  was  Invalid. 

I  do  not  think  It  can,  frankly,  be  said 
better  than  that,  and  this  Is  not  Just 
the  opinion  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, but  the  opinion  of  every  single 
major  newspaper  in  America  that  has 


Judged  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  fairness. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  Just  like 
to  direct  one  more  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  that  is 
this. 

As  I  understand  it.  then,  some 
spoiled  ballots  were  counted:  spoiled 
ballots  including  one  that  had  "void" 
written  across  it.  Some  ballots  were 
counted  that  were  not  even  in— or 
were  not  known  to  be  in  existence,  at 
least  by  the  official  counters  on  elec- 
tion day.  as  Mr.  PRSfZEL  made  refer- 
ence to,  exceptions  were  made  on  ab- 
sentee ballots  that  were  not  notarized 
and  not  witnessed,  and  yet  there  are  at 
least  10  ballots  cast  by  members  of  the 
military  which  had  postmarks  on 
them  before  the  election,  although 
they  arrived  after  the  election  date.  Is 
that  correct? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  That  is 
right.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  if  he  will  yield,  that 
anytime  you  go  out  and  look  for  bal- 
lots in  an  election,  as  the  task  force 
did,  and  search  every  bag  and  search 
every  protective  envelope,  that  you 
may  find  several  that  were  not  count- 
ed election  night,  again  the  haste  to 
get  the  vote  out  you  have  that  clrcimi- 
stance.  That  was  not  this  gentleman's 
primary  concern,  about  the  fact  that 
we  actually  discovered  ballots  that  had 
not  been  counted.  I  want  to  under- 
score the  fundamental  concern  that 
this  gentleman  has,  and  that  is  that 
once  we  discovered  a  category  of  bal- 
lots, those  unnotarized  and/or  unwit- 
nessed absentee  ballots,  in  which  some 
had  been  counted  and  some  had  not, 
that  we  had  to  determine  whether  or 
not  aU  of  them  shared  a  degree  of  se- 
curity. And  what  we  discovered  was 
that  some  did  not  but  many  did.  And 
out  of  that  group  that  shared  the 
same  security,  some  were  counted  and 
some  were  not.  And  that  decision  was 
made  on  a  straight  partisan  vote,  to 
count  some  and  not  others.  And  if  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  exercise  was  to 
make  sure  that  people  were  not  disen- 
franchised, we  have  ballots  with 
names  on  them,  of  individuals  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  had  those  bal- 
lots been  sent  to  the  precinct,  they 
would  have  been  counted.  Equal  secu- 
rity, a  different  circumstance  which 
really  made  no  difference  whatsoever, 
and  they  were  disenfranchised. 

We  had  a  rule  which  was  not  applied 
uniformly,  and  the  majority  leader 
came  to  this  floor  and  said  that  we 
have  to  do  the  Job,  the  House  has  to 
do  the  Job,  because  the  folks  In  Indi- 
ana did  not  apply  the  laws  uniformly. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  task 
force  did  not  apply  its  own  rules  uni- 
formly. And  If  the  requirement  was  to 
have  another  group  count  the  votes 


because  of  dlsenfranchisement  and 
failure  to  have  uniformity  and  that 
group  was  this  group,  this  count  is 
flawed  the  same  way.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  this  point,  to  say  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  won  by  4  votes,  when  there 
are  between  30  and  60  votes  still  on 
the  table,  some  of  them  In  an  identical 
like  seciulty  condition  to  those  that 
were  counted,  to  honestly  say  that  it  is 
time  to  quit,  let  us  roll  up  the  oper- 
ation, let  us  announce  a  winner,  is,  to 
me,  one  of  the  classic  heights  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  at  the  very  least  what  we 
ought  to  say  is  that  we  do  not  know 
who  won  that  election. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  But  I  am  cer- 
tainly also  here  to  say  that  we  ought 
not  to  seat  lAi.  McCloskey.  Esther  we 
count  those  votes  or  we  admit  that  we 
do  not  want  to  count  them  because  we 
do  not  want  to  know  the  outcome,  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  four-vote  win. 
That  is  unacceptable  to  me,  and  at  the 
very  least  we  can  let  the  folks  who  are 
most  affected  decide,  and  that  is  the 
people  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  remarks  and  for  his  serv- 
ice. I  Just  find  it  somewhat  ironic  that 
in  many  cases  what  has  been  a  driving 
force  of  the  decision  by  this  body,  and 
that  is  basically  the  majority,  both  in 
the  full  body  and  the  committee  and 
the  task  force,  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion that  the  State  of  Indiana  did  not 
act  in  a  perfect  manner  and,  therefore, 
it  required  Federal  intervention.  In 
the  case  of  those  military  folks  who 
happened  to  have  their  ballots  sent  by 
a  quasi-Federal  agency,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  and.  therefore,  those  ballots, 
for  whatever  reason,  did  not  get  in  on 
time,  even  though  they  were  post- 
marked appropriately,  we  do  not  make 
exceptions  under  those  clnnmistances. 
we  do  not  change  the  rules  there, 
when  we  have  changed  the  rules  all 
the  way  along  and  trampled  on  the 
rules  as  they  were  established  by  the 
sovereign  state,  or  at  least  prior  to  this 
time  what  we  had  assumed  to  be  the 
sovereign  State  of  Indiana.  When  I 
went  to  school  there  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  we  thought  it  was  a 
sovereign  State.  I  guess  times  have 
changed.  It  either  has  been  made  an 
exception  in  this  case  or  every  other 
State  in  the  Union,  every  territory, 
had  better  look  to  its  own  procedures, 
because  you  may  not  see  them  very 
long.  We  have  established  a  precedent 
in  which  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, under  whichever  party  happens 
to  dominate— and  maybe  this  is  a 
precedent  for  the  Senate,  maybe  there 
will  be  a  close  election  in  the  Senate 
the  next  time  and  maybe  the  Republi- 
can Party  will  be  the  party  saying, 
"Hey,  maybe  we  ought  to  count  this 
again  and  do  it  under  our  rules,  and 
we  will  give  ourselves  every  benefit  of 


the  doubt."  I  would  hope  that  our 
party  would  not  do  that,  but  I  will  tell 
you,  when  you  establish  a  precedent 
like  this,  it  is  not  good  for  the  country 
no  matter  who  is  involved  and  no 
matter  which  party  happens  to  be  in 
the  driver's  seat. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  who  has  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently. 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jieldlng,  and  I  would 
Just  like  to  engage  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas]  in  a  few  ques- 
tions, if  I  may. 

Just  to  give  a  better  clarity  to  this, 
when  I  vote  in  my  precinct,  which  is  a 
rural  precinct,  and  I  go  to  my  town 
hall,  I  check  my  ballot,  and  It  is  all 
paper  ballots,  and  I  have  at  least  two 
election  Judges  to  have  to  initial  that 
baUot.  Without  that  initial,  that  baUot 
is  not  official.  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  requirement  In  Indiana  of  the  tab 
on  the  ballot  is  somewhat  that  kind  of 
a  certification  that  that  person  did 
indeed  cast  that  baUot;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  THOICAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  the 
requirement  that  he  apparently  has  in 
Minnestoa  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
one  in  Indiana.  If  it  is  a  paper  ballot  or 
a  punch  card  ballot  In  the  voting 
place,  there  is  a  requirement  under  In- 
diana law  that  there  be  an  initial  of 
each  of  the  poll  clerks  from  an  oppo- 
site party.  And  absent  those  initials, 
that  ballot  is  not  to  be  counted,  be- 
cause obviously  it  is  a  question  of 
ballot  seciulty,  ballot  validity. 

But  the  task  force  waived  those 
rules  and  counted  those  ballots,  not- 
withstanding their  failure  to  comply 
with  Indiana  law. 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  And  so  what 
the  task  force  has  done  is  establish  a 
precedent  that  some  local  officials 
does  not  have  to  certify  to  the  eliglbU- 
ity  of  the  voter  in  an  election,  and  so 
what  they  have  done,  in  effect.  Is  es- 
tablish a  precedent  where  people  can 
come  in  and  steal  an  election,  some- 
thing similar  to  what  may  have  hap- 
I>ened  a  few  years  ago  in  electing  a 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  a  nvunber  of 
years  electing  people  from  Chicago, 
where  there  was  not  that  kind  of  veri- 
fication of  the  actual  voter  establish- 
ing and  voting  his  conscience  and  his 
ballot;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  a 
number  of  election  officials  in  Indiana 
who  came  to  me  and  said: 

If  we  feel  that  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  honoring  those  requirements  set  up 
under  law  by  the  people  of  Indiana  through 
its  legislature  and  upheld  by  the  courts, 
that  if  we  know  that  someone  is  going  to 
come  in  and  count,  notwithstanding  those 
rtUes,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  things  that 
could  go  on  in  an  election,  and  that  the 
reason  we  put  those  provisions  In  there  was 
to  make  sure  that  those  kinds  of  activities 


did  not  go  on.  and  that  certainly  it  is  an 
invite  in  the  future  for  someone  to  realize 
that  they  can  do  just  about  anything  they 
want  to  do  and  if  the  House  task  force  came 
in  under  the  same  rules  by  precedent,  that 
virtually  all  of  those  ballots  would  be  count- 
ed. 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  If  I  might  make 
one  more  point,  what  we  are  fighting 
for  here,  as  much  as  anything  else,  is 
the  sanctity  of  each  individual  citi- 
zen's ballot  to  comply  with  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  his  State  and  his  county 
and  his  congressional  district,  because 
if  we  throw  out  the  sanctity  of  those 
laws  and  determine  that  we  will  count 
whichever  ballots  we  choose  to  coimt, 
laws  notwithstanding,  we  can  have 
elections  stolen,  we  can  have  candi- 
dates defeated,  not  at  the  will  of  the 
people  but  at  the  will  of  a  majority  or 
a  power  base,  is  that  not  true? 

Blr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
states  the  extreme  case,  but  whenever 
we  begin  to  move  down  the  path,  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  ex- 
treme case  to  understand  where  we 
can  very  well  wind  up. 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  that  each  State 
of  the  Union- and  some  have  given 
this  responsibUlty  in  certain  ways,  del- 
egating the  responsibility  to  subdivi- 
sions or  political  subdivisions  of  those 
States— have  established  procedures 
whereby  they  believe  they  can  protect 
against  fraud  imposing  itself  and  cor- 
rupting the  electoral  process.  And  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  signatures,  that  is 
the  reason  for  certain  procedures  that 
are  used  in  each  and  every  occasion. 

And  the  gentleman  made  reference 
to  Chicago.  That  Is  my  mother's 
hometown.  I  still  have  a  number  of 
relatives  who  have  found  Immortality 
in  that  State  or  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  we  put  them  in  the 
ground  several  decades  ago  but  they 
have  been  voting  ever  since.  It  was  a 
remarkable  place.  It  is  the  only  place 
where  you  can  reach  immortality  I 
think  in  this  world.  The  whole  reason 
for  us  attempting  to  set  up  these  pro- 
cedures in  the  various  States  is  to 
eliminate  that  sort  of  thing,  as  they 
have  done  in  Illinois  or  attempted  to 
do  with  their  procedures  and  as  they 
have  done  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  And 
what  we  have  said  here  is,  irrespective 
of  the  reasons  for  establishing  those 
rules,  we  are  going  to  forget  about 
those  rules  because  we,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  somehow  have  a  su- 
perior ability  to  elicit  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  a  particular  con- 
gressional district.  And  that  may  be 
well  and  good  in  a  centralized  govern- 
mental scheme.  That  is  not  the  way 
this  place  Is  supposed  to  operate,  this 
governmental  system  is  supposed  to 


operate,  or  this  country  is  supposed  to 
operate. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
would  like  me  to  yield.  I  would  be 
hM>py  to. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  listened  earlier  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  out- 
lined the  procedures  that  were  fol- 
lowed on  the  task  force  and  the  votes 
that  were  cast  on  Friday  and  on  previ- 
ous days  as  the  rules  were  adopted.  I 
am  wondering  if  he  can  tell  us  Just 
roughly  how  many  votes  were  cast  by 
the  task  force  in  adopting  the  rules 
and  then  perhaps  during  the  course  of 
the  meetings  and  deciding  on  specific 
ballots  to  be  coumted  or  not  counted. 

Were  there,  was  it  in  the  himdreds 
or  the  dozens? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  was 
clearly  over  100  and  may  have  ap- 
proached 200. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  What  number  of  those 
were  cast  on  the  basis  of  2-to-l  votes 
versus  unanimous  votes? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  would 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  that 
a  quantitative  analysis  there  probably 
would  not  yield  as  significant  informa- 
tion as  would  a  qualitative  analysis  of 
the  2-to-l  votes. 

There  were  a  number  of  votes  in 
which  there  were  times  that  the  staff 
out  in  the  counties  examining  the  bal- 
lots wouJd  react  to  each  other  In  terms 
of  what  they  considered  an  unfair  call 
being  sent  up  so  they  were  going  to  get 
another  ballot  for  the  other  candidate 
and  send  it  up.  There  was  some  games- 
manship on  both  sides  being  played. 

So  that  a  niuiber  of  decisions  that 
were  made  were  clearly  ones  that 
should  not  have  been  made  by  the 
task  force,  and  the  ballots  should  have 
been  retained  in  the  respective  coim- 
ties  and  coimted  in  the  county  totals. 
So  there  were  a  number  of  votes  in 
which  there  were  3-to-O  votes,  because 
there  was  no  reason  not  to  do  other- 
wise. 

On  qualitative  analysis,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  find  that  on  virtual- 
ly every  vote,  save  maybe  two  or  three, 
that  the  decision  that  was  made  was  a 
2-to-l  majority  decision,  to  the  point 
that  finally  last  Thursday  night,  this 
gentleman  from  California  simply 
said:  "Tou  folks  figure  out  where  you 
want  to  be,  and  if  you  need  me,  I  will 
vote."  Obviously,  if  the  two  Democrat- 
ic members  of  the  task  force  agreed  on 
the  dispensation  of  a  ballot,  this  gen- 
tleman from  California  had  no  role  to 
play.  So  he  simply  waited  until  there 
was  a  disagreement  between  the  chair- 
man and  his  colleague  on  the  majority 
side,  and  then  was  allowed  to  partici- 
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pate  in  the  decision  and  I  would  have 
to  then  decide  one  way  or  another. 

So  from  a  qualitative  point  of  view,  I 
think  you  will  find  out  of  those  several 
hundred  votes  there  we^e  probably  no 
more  than  a  dosen  to  a  dozen  and  a 
half  that  were  truly  meaningful  and 
out  of  that  dosen  to  a  dosen  and  a 
half,  off  the  top  of  his  head,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  recalls  perhaps 
two  In  which  he  participated  as  part  of 
the  majority  on  a  2-to-l  vote. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  think,  as  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Thomas.  Is  telling  us  is  that  on  all 
of  the  substantive  issues,  on  the  really 
basic,  gut  Issues  where  decided  wheth- 
er or  how  we  were  going  to  rig  this 
election  to  come  against  Mr.  Mclntjrre, 
on  all  of  those  basic  decisions,  the  vote 
was  a  straight  3-to-l  and  two  Demo- 
crats, one  Republican  on  those  sub- 
stantive Issues;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  On 
those  key.  cutting-edge  votes  which 
would  have  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  outcome  of  who  had  how  many 
votes  the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  my  special  order  at 
this  time,  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbk]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


THE  GREAT  ELECTION 
ROBBERY  IN  INDLANA 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 

listened  this  evening  to  a  number  of 
comments  that  have  been  made  by  our 
colleagues  in  a  very  long  and  lengthy 
colloquy  that  we  have  engaged  in.  and 
I  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  floor 
this  evening  with  a  deep  foreboding. 
What  we  saw  last  Friday  in  Evansvllle, 
IN.  on  the  task  force  was  a  dark  day  in 
the  long  and  largely  glorious  history 
of  this  heretofore  distinguished  body. 

Again,  today  as  that  task  force  rati- 
fied its  decision  and  made  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  full  Administration 
Committee.  I  think  we  have  seen  a 
dark  day  in  the  distinguished  history 
of  this  t>ody. 

I  think  we  see  today  a  very  dark  day 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  lis- 
tened earlier  this  evening  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  I 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Administration 


Committee.  Mr.  FRxmxL.  as  they  de- 
scribed a  procedure:  as  Mr.  Thomas  de- 
scribed what  had  happened  in  Evans- 
vllle. IN;  what  had  happened  here  in 
Washington.  DC,  leading  up  to  that 
climactic  meeting  last  Friday  in  Evans- 
vllle. 

All  the  votes  that  were  taken  by  the 
task  force  to  establish  the  rules  under 
which  this  count  by  the  House  would 
be  rigged  to  come  out  the  way  that 
they  wanted  it  to  come  out.  I  listened 
to  all  of  that,  and  I  Ustened  to  Mr. 
Frkrzil  as  he  described  the  procedure 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

I  cannot  help  but  think,  its.  Speak- 
er, as  we  listen  to  these  argiunents 
that  are  put  forth  here,  and  we  have 
listened  to  all  of  them  as  Mr.  Thomas 
has  elucidated  very  clearly,  the  very 
technical  Issues  that  are  involved  here. 

But  those  are  not  the  issues  that  are 
at  stake  here  today,  this  evening,  on 
this  floor,  in  this  body.  The  issue  is 
not  reconciliation:  the  issue  is  not 
chads,  as  they  are  called:  the  issue  is 
not  hanging  threads:  the  issue  is  not 
notarization  of  absentee  ballots;  the 
issue  is  not  absentee  ballots  them- 
selves: the  issue  is  not  the  tabs  on  the 
ballots.  The  Issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  fair 
play.  The  issue  is  Justice.  The  issue  is 
representation  in  our  Government. 

I  watched  earlier  today,  some  several 
minutes  of  the  film  of  the  hearing  in 
Evansvllle.  IN,  last  Friday  of  the  task 
force,  and  as  I  said  earUer  this  evening 
in  part  of  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kah- 
JORSKiJ.  I  came  away  from  watching 
that  with  a  sense  of  literally  physical 
revulsion  at  the  way  that  the  majority 
on  that  task  force  demonstrated  the 
sheer  arrogance  of  their  power  of 
overwhelming  fair  play  and  of  over- 
whelming the  minority. 

That  task  force,  Mr.  Speaker, 
brought  shame  on  this  body.  Their 
action  was  a  disgrace  to  every  Member 
of  this  body.  Let  us  be  very  clear  about 
the  issues  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  tonight.  That  task  force  never 
had  any  Intention  of  counting  all  the 
votes:  that  task  force  never  had  any 
intention  of  being  fair,  that  task  force 
never  had  any  intention  of  fulfilling 
its  sworn  responsibility  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  this  House  and  uphold  the  law 
of  this  land. 

No,  that  task  force  had  its  marching 
orders  and  they  were  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey.  They  abided  by  the  rules 
that  they  were  given.  To  heck  with 
the  truth,  disregard  the  facts;  steam- 
roller the  rights  of  the  minority.  Toss 
out  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tragedy;  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  travesty.  But  the 
issue,  the  issue  is  far  larger.  The  Issue 
Is  far  larger  than  Mr.  Mclntsrre.  The 
issue  is  much  larger  than  the  individ- 
ual who  is  at  consideration  here  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  The  issue 


is  much  larger  than  who  will  represent 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  The 
Issue  is  much  larger  than  the  rights  of 
the  minority  in  this  House,  as  impor- 
tant as  those  are.  The  Issue  is  much 
larger  than  the  rights  of  all  Members 
of  this  body,  as  Important  as  that  is  to 
all  of  us  who  believe  in  the  importance 
of  this  body,  and  believe  in  the  rule  of 
law;  who  believe  In  the  precedents  of 
this  body. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  are 
much  larger.  The  Issues  that  are  at 
stake  here  are  our  rights  as  Ameri- 
cans. Our  rights  to  elect  our  represent- 
atives to  represent  us  at  the  court 
house,  in  the  city  councils,  and  in  the 
legislative  chambers.  And.  yes.  in  the 
Hall  of  this  body.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

The  issue  that  is  at  stake  here  is  our 
right  as  citizens  of  individual  States  to 
enact  laws  at  the  State  level  that  gov- 
erns our  elections.  There  have  been 
suggestions  made  and  I  have  heard 
them  from  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
our  meetings  and  In  private  discus- 
sions that  we  have  had.  that  we  need 
to  take  very  strong  action  to  register 
our  utter  contempt  for  the  way  that 
this  issue  has  been  handled  by  the  ma- 
jority in  this  body. 
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There  have  been  suggestions  that  we 
need  to  shut  down  this  House.  There 
have  been  suggestions  made  that  we 
need  to  disrupt  this  House,  and.  yes, 
there  have  even  been  suggestions 
made  that  we  need  to  engage  In  civil 
disobedience  if  we  are  to  make  our 
point  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  that 
have  been  made  are  not  trivial  state- 
ments and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
members  of  my  caucus  who  made 
those  suiggestions  do  so  lightly.  They 
have  been  around  many,  many  years 
than  I  have  been  here. 

I  think  tonight  as  we  consider  this 
issue,  we  have  to  each  search  our  souls 
and  ask.  Is  there  a  higher  order?  Is 
there  a  greater  morality?  Is  there  an 
overriding  nile  of  law?  Do  any  of  these 
things,  does  that  higher  order,  does 
that  greater  morality,  does  that  com- 
mitment to  the  rule  of  law.  do  any  of 
these  things  cast  against  our  solemn 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
this  country?  Do  any  of  those  things 
mean  more  than  simply  our  role  In 
this  House  of  Representatives? 

We  are  not  the  first  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  not  the  first.  Men  and 
women  through  history  have  asked  it. 

There  were  individuals  who  stood  on 
the  campus  of  a  German  city  during 
the  Nad  era  and  distributed  leaflets 
with  the  sure  knowledge  that  they 
would  go  to  a  concentration  camp  for 
that,  but  they  felt  they  had  to  do  It  to 
make  a  statement  about  their  con- 
tempt for  that  regime. 


There  were  opponents  of  Soviet  ty- 
rants in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
who  stood  against  those  regime  and 
today  there  are  men  and  women  who 
die  every  day  in  Afghanistan  because 
they  believe  in  freedom  and  they 
Intend  to  make  their  point. 

Do  I  cast  these  things  too  harshly? 
Do  I  speak  of  them  too  strongly?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  not.  You  might  have 
seen  the  column  by  David  Broder  in 
the  Sunday  Washington  Post  where 
he  spoke  as  he  left  for  a  trip  to  E^urope 
with  a  greater  foreboding  for  this 
country  than  he  had  seen  in  a  long, 
long  time,  and  when  he  discussed  that 
foreboding,  one  of  the  things  that  he 
was  particularly  concerned  about  was 
the  growing  contentiousness  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  dark 
cloud  of  contentiousness  that  has  been 
cast  over  this  House  and  I  think  in 
large  meastire  by  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing,  in  my 
opinion,  a  constitutional  crisis  on  this 
issue.  I  implore  the  majority  If  there  is 
any  sense  of  decency  left.  If  there  is 
any  sense  of  fairness,  If  there  is  any 
sense  of  objectivity,  if  indeed  there  is 
any  integrity,  do  not  trample  on  the 
sacred  right  of  Americans  to  elect 
their  representatives  to  public  office. 
Do  not  refuse  to  seat  the  winner  of 
the  race  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana simply  because  and  only  because 
you  have  the  votes  to  say  you  will  not 
seat  him.  that  you  are  going  to  seat 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  is  too 
sacred  for  that.  The  honor  of  this 
House  is  too  important.  In  the  name 
of  God.  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  turn 
back  while  we  stlU  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so  from  committing  this  great 
tr&v6stv 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  outstanding  and  heartfelt  remarks 
which  he  has  just  made.  I  hope  If  they 
say  nothing  else,  they  indicate  to 
those  who  are  paying  attention  to  this 
discussion  and  this  debate  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  feeling  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  describe  me 
as  one  of  those  people  who  is  not  In 
the  leadership,  a  partisan  activist  on 
our  side.  I  try  to  be  bipartisan  in 
almost  everything  I  do.  I  come  from  a 
very  swing  congressional  district.  I 
want  that  perspective  and  that  image 
known,  and  yet  this  issue  perhaps 
more  than  any  Issue  in  the  5  years  I 
have  been  In  Congress  could  be  called 
the  issue  which  is  the  radicalization  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
not  because  we  want  to  defend  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  because  we  are  con- 
cerned about  whether  or  not  we  have 
another  Member,  but  because  we  want 


to  defend,  frankly,  the  Constitution  of 
this  Republic.  That  is  what  we  see  as 
the  issue.  We  see  it  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent perspectives,  as  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  in  his  remarks. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  hjrpocritical 
what  this  Congress  is  going  to  do  this 
week.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  going  to 
spend  all  day  tomorrow  debating  how 
we  provide  the  opportunity  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  self-determi- 
nation in  Central  America  and  then 
we  are  going  to  turn  around  probably 
less  than  a  week  later  and  we  are 
going  to  make  sure  that  freedom  and 
opportunity  and  self-determination 
have  nothing  in  terms  of  meaning  and 
existence  in  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana, or  frankly  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Just  this  past  week  we  have  seen 
many,  many  commemorations  of  the 
Holocaust,  of  people  who  frankly 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  individuals. 

We  are  not  following  any  commit- 
ment we  made  to  people  regardless  of 
their  ethnic  background  or  religious 
heritage  now  as  we  look  at  where  we 
are  proceeding  in  this  Congress,  be- 
cause the  Inconsistencies  used  by  the 
task  force  in  counting  these  ballots 
can  be  nothing  more  than  deplorable, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  morally  re- 
pugnant. 

You  know,  it  used  to  be  In  this  coun- 
try that  we  gave  the  States  the  right 
to  handle  their  own  elections.  I  came 
to  this  Congress  in  1980.  I  came  with 
BiLLT  Hendon.  BnxT  HEin>OM  was  de- 
feated In  1982  In  a  very  close,  very  con- 
tested, very  controversial  election. 
They  brought  that  election  to  the  UJS. 
Congress.  They  brought  it  to  the  same 
committee  that  Is  handling  the 
present  contest  In  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana,  and  do  you  know  what,  the 
committee  at  that  time  decided  that 
they  could  not  get  involved.  They 
could  not  get  Involved,  because  after 
all,  this  was  a  States  rights  issue.  The 
State  has  the  jurisdiction  to  set  the 
rules  by  which  they  handled  and  pro- 
ceeded, not  only  with  the  election,  but 
with  the  recount  process. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point,  that  election  was  so  extraordi- 
nary that  in  that  election  you  had 
voters  who  went  to  the  polls  and 
polled  the  straight  Democratic  lever 
and  then  they  went  over  to  BnxT 
HcMsoif's  name,  the  Republican's 
name,  and  they  marked  an  "X"  next 
to  his  name  and  that  was  counted  as  a 
vote  for  his  opponent.  In  fact,  it  held 
in  the  Federal  Courts  to  have  been  an 
unconstitutional  procedure,  an  imcon- 
stitutional  calculating  of  the  ballots, 
and  yet  when  it  came  to  the  House 
floor,  when  they  had  a  Federal  Court 
decision. behind  them  saying  that  this 
is  unconstitutional  to  count  that  vote 


as  a  vote  for  the  Democrat,  when  the 
"X"  was  marked  next  to  the  Republi- 
can's name,  this  House  said  no,  the 
certificate  rules.  The  guy  who  has  got 
the  certificate  from  the  State  is  the 
guy  who  should  be  presumed,  strongly 
presimied,  to  be  the  winner  and  we  are 
going  to  seat  his  opponent,  and  they 
did  seat  his  opponent.  Mr.  HzmwH  is 
back  with  us  now,  but  for  2  years  his 
opponent  was  seated  In  an  election  In 
which  Mr.  Hemdom  got  the  majority  of 
the  votes. 

BIr.  GUNDERSON.  Exactly,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  agree,  while  Billt  HzHix>if  is  a 
personal  friend  of  both  of  us,  that  is 
not  the  issue.  The  Issue  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  abide  by  the  laws 
we  have  established,  the  precedent 
this  Congress  has  established,  which  is 
that  the  States  shall  set  the  conditions 
by  which  they  Judge  their  elections.  In 
the  98th  Congress,  that  was  the  rule 
of  law. 

Now,  however,  we  have  decided  that 
ought  not  to  be  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
99th  Congress.  We  ought  to  change 
the  law.  So  what  do  we  do? 

First  of  aU.  after  the  initial  certifica- 
tion and  the  recount  came  back  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  done  by  the  law 
of  Indiana  and  by  the  election  clerks 
of  Indiana,  we  say  it  is  not  good 
enough,  so  we  are  going  to  set  up  our 
own.  The  task  force  gets  together  and 
mainly  on  two  to  one  votes  they  set  up 
this  whole  new  set  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions by  which  they  are  going  to 
govern  their  count  of  the  election  In 
November  1984  In  the  Indiana  Eighth 
District. 

That  goes  along  fine  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  something  happens  and  they 
decide  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sistent, because  you  see,  Indiana  elec- 
tion law  says  that  you  are  supposed  to 
take  ballots,  absentee  ballots  mailed  In 
to  the  county  clerk,  which  are  not 
opened,  which  are  not  notarized, 
which  are  not  certified,  and  you  are 
supposed  to  keep  them  in  the  chanty 
clei^'s  office. 

Well,  that  happened  in  most  cases, 
but  In  a  couple  cases  they  decided  no, 
they  were  going  to  send  them  on  to 
the  precincts.  They  sent  them  on  to 
the  precincts  and  they  were  counted. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  hear  in  the 
debate  when  we  get  to  this  issue  that 
the  Congressman  from  California,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  task  force,  say. 
"Well,  what  could  we  do?  They  are  al- 
ready In  the  pool.  We  could  not  Just 
count  every  vote  in  that  particular 
precinct." 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  those  bal- 
lots should  have  been  rejected,  but  as 
the  official  counter  hired  from  the 
OAO  by  the  task  force  admitted  under 
questioning,  if  you  look  at  the  tran- 
scripts, If  you  look  at  the  review  of  the 
proceedings,  there  were  all  kinds  of 
unopened,     uncertified,     unnotarized 
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balloU,  that  were  opened  and  counted 
If  they  had  been  sent  to  the  prednctt, 
but  if  they  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
precincts,  aa  In  Indiana  election  law 
said  they  should  not.  they  were  not 
counted. 

D  2400 

That  is  the  Idnd  of  inconsistency 
that  we  see  in  this  particular  issue. 

And  you  add  to  that  a  number  of 
military  absentee  ballots  mailed  long 
before  the  election,  but  because  these 
young  men  and  women  happen  to  be 
serving  overseas  perhaps  did  not  arrive 
on  time.  They  were  not  counted. 

If  the  intent  of  the  task  force  was,  as 
it  was  originally  stated,  to  determine 
the  Intent  of  the  voters  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  then,  folks.  I  must 
admit  the  task  force  faOed,  and  it 
failed  miserably.  And  that  is  why 
Members  of  this  body  and  Members  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  whether  they  be 
liberal,  conservative,  moderate,  parti- 
san or  nonpartisan,  are  more  united 
and  are  more  up  in  arms  about  this 
issue  than  any  issue  this  Congress  has 
faced  in  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Before  I  yield  further. 
I  would  like  to  Just  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  on  a  couple  of 
points  he  made,  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
made  the  point,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one.  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  Central  America,  and  that  is  we  are 
going  to  be  debating  a  very  important 
issue  as  to  how  we  can  support  demo- 
cratic forces  in  at  least  one  country,  or 
in  that  region,  and  that  will  be  the 
subject  of  our  debate  tomorrow, 
almost  today,  in  this  body. 

I  had  the  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  serving  as  one  of  the  official  observ- 
ers for  the  delegation  for  the  elections 
in  El  Salvador,  and  I  think  those  elec- 
tions were,  by  and  large,  very  straight- 
forward and  very  clean  and  very 
simple  in  the  way  that  they  were  con- 
ducted, and  very  efficient. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  I  certainly  saw 
notlilng.  nothing  that  would  compare 
to  the  kind  of  travesty  that  has  been 
perpetrated  upon  this  body  in  this 
issue  as  we  are  clearly  rigging  an  elec- 
tion to  steal  an  election  from  the  elect- 
ed Representative  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

Now  that  is  why  I  said  earlier  that  it 
is  a  very  central  constitutional  ques- 
tion. It  is  very  easy  for  us.  I  think,  to 
get  trapped  into  being  sucked  into  the 
trap  of  talking  about  all  the  technica- 
lities that  are  involved  here  ac  to  how 
this  vote  should  have  been  counted,  or 
whether  this  vote  should  have  been 
counted,  and  yes.  that  of  course  is  ex- 
actly what  the  task  force  had  to  do. 
They  had  to  go  through  all  those  proc- 
esses and  consider  each  of  those  bal- 
lots, consider  each  of  those  Issues. 


But  that  is  not  the  fundamental 
Issue  that  Is  before  this  body.  The  fun- 
damental issue  that  is  before  this  body 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  seat 
the  individual  who  was  elected  and 
certified  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, whether  we  are  going  to  abide  by 
the  law  of  Indiana,  which  no  one  has 
questioned  in  this  body  or  in  this  task 
force.  There  has  never  been  an  allega- 
tion, never  been  a  court  suit  filed.  No 
one  has  brought  a  charge  before  any- 
body of  this  House,  and  yet  we  have 
decided,  this  task  force  and  this  body 
is  about  to  decide  to  substitute  its  own 
law,  its  own  election  law.  which  is  writ- 
ten out  of  whole  cloth,  decided  to  sub- 
stitute that  for  the  Indiana  law. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  keep  that  fun- 
damental central  question  t)efore  us  as 
we  discuss  this  issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  his  point  that  he 
had  been  an  observer  in  the  El  Salva- 
dor elections. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  same  people 
who  are  perpetrating  this  horror  on 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  are  the 
people  who  on  tomorrow  intend  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua,  who  have  their  own 
election  system  which  is  surprisingly 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  being  perpe- 
trated in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  in  Indiana. 

But  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  make 
originally,  and  I  think  that  Is  impor- 
tant to  get  across  here,  is  we  have 
been  hearing  now  for  weeks  from 
Democrats  who  were  telling  us  we 
want  to  count  all  of  the  ballots,  and 
they  put  up  posters,  they  have  come 
to  the  floor  in  1  minute  speeches  and 
they  have  said  they  wanted  to  count 
all  of  the  ballots.  And  now  it  turns  out 
that  that  is  not  really  what  they 
meant.  It  turns  out  that  they  wanted 
to  count  all  of  the  ballots  that  they 
needed  in  order  to  win  the  race.  And 
then  they  were  going  to  set  aside  some 
other  ballots  because  those  might 
Jeopardize  their  chances  of  having  the 
count  that  they  wanted.  And  in  fact, 
from  what  I  understand,  they  even 
went  into  the  spoiled  vote  bags  in 
order  to  pull  votes  out  which  in  effect 
means  that  despite  the  fact  that  some 
military  men.  active  duty  military  men 
did  not  have  their  votes  counted,  there 
are  some  people  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
District  who  had  their  votes  counted 
twice  under  the  procedures  used  by 
the  task  force,  and  in  fact  what  you 
ended  up  with  was  a  process  where  in 
some  precincts  you  actually  had  more 
people  voting  than  people  who  signed 
up  on  the  poll  sheets. 

Now  you  know,  that  is  counting  all 
of  the  ballots,  but  it  is  counting  all  of 
the  ballots  in  a  way  that  is  outright 


fraud.  I  mean  the  gentleman  said  that 
this  election  was  stolen  and  he  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  are  dealing  with  out- 
right fraud  here.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  task  force 
did,  that  is  simply  conducting  a  fraud- 
ulent election  in  the  name  of  doing  It 
right. 

And  here  these  people  who  have  for 
months  told  us  that  the  Indiana  laws 
were  a  horrow  show,  then  they  come 
up  with  this  kind  of  a  procedure.  I 
think  that  it  is  an  outrage  that  the 
American  people  will  thoroughly  un- 
derstand once  they  begin  to  under- 
stand just  the  lengths  to  which  the 
£>emocrats  went  to  steal  this  election. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  is  atMOlutely 
correct.  There  is  an  issue  of  fraud  in 
this  election,  but  the  issue  of  fraud  is 
not  and  never  has  been  raised  in  Indi- 
ana or  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. The  issue  of  fraud  is  in  this  body. 
The  fraud  that  is  being  peri>etrated  in 
this  election  is  right  here.  It  is  the 
fraud  that  has  been  begun  by  the 
House  task  force  from  the  day  it  start- 
ed its  work,  and  it  adopted  rules  which 
were  designed  specifically  to  rig  the 
election  to  come  out  the  way  they 
wanted  it  to  come  out.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fraud. 

And  even  that  was  not  going  to  be 
enough.  So  they  had  to.  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  counting  of  the 
votes,  they  had  to  shut  off  the  count- 
ing at  some  point.  They  waited  until 
they  got  ahead  and  then  they  had  to 
shut  off  the  counting,  change  the 
rules  right  in  the  middle  of  the  count- 
ing, and  decide  not  to  count  any  more 
t>allot8  because  Indiana  law  now  ap- 
plied to  this  matter.  That  is  the  fraud 
and  that  is  the  fraud  which  will  be 
perpetrated.  continued  tomorrow 
when  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee continues  this.  And  it  will  be 
continued  most  likely  next  week  when 
this  body  votes  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

Let  us  make  the  point  that  the 
reason  why  they  were  able  to  do  this  is 
because  they  established  the  House 
Administration  Committee  in  the  first 
place  on  the  opening  day  when  they 
passed  their  rules  then,  and  started 
this  process,  and  they  stacked  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in 
ways  that  are  totally  different  from 
what  that  committee  should  be  in 
terms  of  ratios  in  this  House.  They 
started  there  and  then  they  stacked 
the  task  force  2-to-l  and  the  fraud  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  was 
passed  time  after  time  after  time  on  2- 
to-1  votes.  2-to-l  votes  by  a  Democratic 
majority  that  was  artificially  created 
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to  perpetrate  exactly  the  kind  of  ac- 
tions to  which  the  gentleman  referred. 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  understand  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
dictatorship  of  the  majority  that  we 
see  not  only  in  this  case  but  we  are 
seeing  in  a  lot  of  instances  around 
here.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
had  this  kind  of  practice  go  on.  But  it 
is  a  total  outrage  and  an  aberration  of 
such  magnitude  that  I  think  that  vir- 
tually the  entire  minority  now  recog- 
nizes that  the  dictatorship  of  the  ma- 
jority here  is  in  fact  real  and  it  is  in 
fact  a  direct  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tional system  that  this  country  has 
known  for  200  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks. 

Again,  you  know  it  is  very  easy  for 
us  to  find  ourselves  very  outraged  at 
what  is  going  on  here  because  it  is 
being  done  to  us  as  minority  Memt>ers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  is  being  done  to  us  as  a  Memt>er  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

What  we  need  to  keep  very  clearly  in 
mind  is  we  are  not  talking  about  our 
rights.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
rights  of  one  individual  who  sits  here 
in  this  body.  We  are  talking  about  the 
rights  of  the  American  people,  funda- 
mental, constitutional,  legal  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  written  into  the  laws  of  our 
land.  We  are  talking  about  the  rights 
of  Americans  to  select  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  body  and  in  every 
other  body  which  are  being  trampled 
on  by  an  abusive  majority  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  talking  about  fimdamental 
rights  of  fair  play,  Justice.  Those  are 
the  rights  of  the  American  people  that 
are  being  trampled  on. 

Let  us  not  forget  that.  Let  us  forget 
that  we  are  not  defending  something 
that  is  being  done  to  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  talking  about  what  is 
happening  and  how  their  rights  are 
being  slowly  stolen  away  from  them 
by  the  majority  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Just  very  briefly.  I 
was  somewhat  alarmed  by  what  I 
heard  you  mention.  If  I  heard  it  cor- 
rectly, that  is.  If  I  understood  correct- 
ly, you  are  saying  that  the  rules  were 
originally  established  by  this  task 
force  at  the  outset,  and  then  those 
very  rules  were  changed  midstream  as 
they  began  the  process  of  counting  the 
votes.  Is  that  correct?  Did  I  hear  the 
gentleman  correctly  on  that? 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct.  They  were  changed  essentially 
last  Friday  when  they  got  down  to  the 
final  decisions  that  had  to  be  made.  At 
that  point  they  had.  after  all  of  the 
machinations  they  had  gone  through, 
they  had  managed  to  rig  through  the 
fraud  they  were  perpetrating,  they 
had  managed  to  rig  the  election  so 
that  they  were  four  votes  ahead. 
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And  so  they  changed  the  niles  at 
that  point  and  stopped  counting  any 
other  votes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  The  reason  I  am 
concerned  about  that  is  I  heard  time 
and  time  and  time  and  time  again,  as  I 
came  down  and  listened  to  the  floor 
debates  on  this  issue,  the  point  being 
made  that  this  task  force  was  going  to 
set  up  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
whereby  every  vote  would  be  counted, 
and  it  just  seemed  eminently  clear  to 
me  that  if  you  wanted  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  that  at  the  very  outset  you 
would  establish  the  rules  before  any  of 
the  votes  were  personally  known  to 
the  task  force  members,  and  that  they 
would  then,  using  those  results  that 
were  predetermined,  go  through  each 
and  every  one  of  the  ballots,  using  the 
same  rules  so  that  they  would  not  fall 
Into  the  trap  that  they  basically  had 
accused  the  very  State  of  Indiana  of 
having  fallen  into. 

Is  that  a  fair  assessment  of  that  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  essentially  correct.  In  this 
case  what  they  did  is  they  had  opened 
some  of  the  votes  so  they  knew  how 
those  votes  were  going  to  stack  up.  In 
that  case  they  decided  to  count  them. 
Thirty-two  votes  that  they  did  not 
count  had  not  been  opened,  those  bal- 
lots, or  envelopes  are  still  to  this  day 
sealed,  and  rather  than  take  any 
chances,  since  they  were  ahead  at  that 
point,  they  changed  the  rules  and  de- 
cided not  to  count  those. 

Under  a  rule  that  they  had  previous- 
ly adopted,  they  would  coimt  those 
ballots.  They  just  changed  it,  they  Just 
stopped  and  did  not  count  it. 

Jilr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield  further,  am  I  correct  that  I 
have  heard  repeatedly  the  assertion 
that  all  of  the  ballots  would  be  count- 
ed, and  am  I  further  correct  that  I 
heard  that  the  House  Administration 
Task  Force  this  day  said  that  they 
would  not  even  count  those  ballots, 
much  less  reveal  the  contents  of  those 
ballots  so  that  we  might  at  least  know 
speculatively  what  would  ultimately 
come  from  the  counting  of  those  last 
ballots?  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  es- 
sentially, as  I  understand  it,  correct.  I 
am  obviously  not  a  Member  of  the 
Task  Force.  I  was  not  there.  I  listened 
very  carefully  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas!  elucidated 
the  outrageous  fraud  that  was  perpe- 


trated on  the  task  force  and  the  way 
they  handled  this  case.  I  think  that  is 
an  essentially  correct  statement. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Having  heard  that. 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona's outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back,  having 
made  the  point  that  I  was  outraged 
when  I  came  in  about  what  I  thought 
to  t>e  the  case,  but  after  having  heard 
the  gentleman's  reaffirmation  of  what 
I  Just  susplcioned  was  true.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  being  here  even 
at  this  late  hour  talking  about  this  sit- 
uation, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  Those  are 
the  details  of  how,  to  use  the  word 
that  Mr.  Thomas  of  California  used, 
how  this  rape  was  perpetrated  on  this 
body.  Those  are  the  details.  But  let  us 
no  forget  that  the  fimdamental  issue 
is  that  the  right  of  Americans  to  have 
their  votes  cast  and  coimted  is  what  is 
being  trampled  on  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  Listening  to  the 
debate,  I  just  simply  want  to  say  that 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant issues  that  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  will  deal  with  in  a  very  long 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  got  on  an 
airplane  a  little  less  than  24  hours  ago. 
and  still  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
get  any  rest  over  those  long  hours.  But 
I  felt  it  was  Important  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  support  the  statements  the 
gentleman  was  making.  Long  ago  I  re- 
alized, as  an  elected  official,  that  the 
most  important  task  that  I  have  is  to 
try  to  preserve  the  protections  that 
exist  in  the  Constitution.  Those  pro- 
tections, once  taken  away,  will  never 
be  returned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  process 
of  this  kind  tries  to  deny  the  American 
people  the  right  to  their  representa- 
tive Government  that  it  Is  something 
that  not  only  a  Republican,  an  inde- 
pendent or  a  Democrat  has  to  stand 
up  and  yell  about,  but  people  all 
across  this  coimtry,  to  appreciate  and 
who  are  a  part  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess that  we  enjoy,  because  what  essen- 
tially is  happen^  here  and  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  if  a  majority  has 
control  over  the  rules  and  regulations, 
they  can  take  away  the  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority. While  today  it  may  be  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  Congress  who  is 
losing  his  rights  to  sit  and  serve  his 
people,  on  another  day  it  might  be  a 
Democratic  Member  of  Congress  or  it 
might  be  an  independent  Member.  It 
is  a  very,  very  Important  issue,  critical 
to  all  of  us,  something  that  is  worthy 
of  public  attention. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  the  other  Members 
who  have  taken  their  time  to  be  here 
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thla  evening  to  try  to  really  protect 
the  rights  of  all  Americans.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  us  with  the  rights  to 
representative  government,  and  if  we 
simply  give  that  up  because  of  conven- 
ience, because  somebody  happens  to 
vote  in  a  majority  today,  tomorrow  It 
is  not  Just  going  to  be  someone  else's 
rights,  but  it  is  going  to  be  ours  that 
we  lose.  When  you  think  about  what 
most  of  the  battles  are  that  take  place 
here  in  the  House  and  between  the 
various  powers  across  the  world,  the 
only  fundamental  difference  between 
our  form  of  government  and  that  of, 
let's  say,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  freedom  to  express 
our  opinions,  to  say  them  publicly,  to 
see  them  in  the  press,  to  express  them 
here  on  the  floor  in  the  public  arena, 
where  they  can  hear  us  all  across  the 
country  through  the  benefits  of  televi- 
sion, and  we  have  got  to  make  certain 
that  our  views  are  heard  and  that  our 
rights  are  protected  as  a  part  of  this 
effort.  Otherwise,  one  of  these  days  it 
is  going  to  be  you  or  me. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  little  experi- 
ence that  I  had:  When  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  I  won  by  472  votes,  not  a 
very  large  margin.  There  was  a  re- 
coimt,  and  I  was  duly  seated. 

That  kind  of  a  close  election  would 
be  under  threat  if  this  process  is  per- 
mitted and  it  would  be  under  threat 
whether  it  would  be  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate  when  this  kind  of  tactic 
worked. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  my  last 
election  I  faced  2  opponents  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  and  the  one  who 
won  that  primary  won  by  only  10 
votes.  Well,  that  was  challenged  as 
welL  Ultimately,  the  winner  was  the 
other  opponent,  and  he  ended  up  win- 
ning by  18  votes. 

That  kind  of  a  process  often  hap- 
pens where  there  are  close  elections. 
But  it  Is  important  that  the  fairness 
and  that  the  equity  and  that  the  even- 
handedness  of  the  decisionmaking  is 
something  that  is  applicable  to  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  And 
when  you  see  this  kind  of  a  process 
take  place,  all  you  know  Is.  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  Ood  go  I,  because  in 
fact  we  never  know  who  is  going  to  be 
next.  If  we  permit  this  to  happen,  and 
pennlt  it  to  happen  In  silence,  you 
know  the  old  saying  is.  "All  that  is 
necessary  for  evil  to  triumph  is  for 
good  men"  and.  hopefully,  "women,  to 
remain  silent." 

Well,  this  is  one  thing  we  are  not 
going  to  be  silent  about. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  for 
her  remarks.  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  because 
I  also  flew  in  last  night  on  a  Red  Eye 
and  have  not  been  to  bed.  I  canceled 
several  important  engagements  that  I 
had  this  morning  in  my  district  in 
order  to  be  here  today,  because  I  felt 
it  was  important  that  we  be  here. 


As  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
has  said,  we  have  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility and  I  think  most  of  us 
take  that  very  seriously.  I  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  on  January  3  and 
took  an  oath  of  office  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  take  that  oath  of 
office  lightly.  I  do  not  think  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  do.  But  I 
think  it  is  one  that  each  of  us  now 
needs,  and  I  implore,  as  I  did  earlier, 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  majority,  to  look,  to  search 
deeply  into  their  hearts  and  remember 
that  oath  of  office  that  they  have 
taken,  and  ask  themselves,  indeed,  are 
they  upholding  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  when  they  do  indi- 
cate this  kind  of  a  travesty? 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
also  spoke  about  the  closeness  of  her 
election.  I  also  had  a  close  election  in 
1982  when  I  was  on  the  losing  side  of 
that  election.  And  again  in  1984  when 
I  won  my  election. 

I  have  to  ask  myself  if  it  can  be  done 
to  one  person  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  who  came.  Just  like  me,  with  a 
certificate  of  election  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  unchallenged  by  anybody 
else,  if  It  can  be  done  to  that  individ- 
ual and  he  can  be  not  only  told  to 
stand  aside  but  then  denied  ultimately 
the  seat  from  the  floor  of  this  body, 
then  who  is  next?  Which  among  us  is 
next?  Who  is  safe? 
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Bfr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  move  the  special  order  that  I 
have  requested,  to  come  up  sometime 
soon  in  the  list,  and  move  it  to  the  end 
of  the  special  order  list. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding,  and  I,  too,  want  to 
respond  to  the  eloquent  and  excellent 
remarks  of  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. 

She  was  talking  about  the  difference 
between  elections  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elections  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  must  tell  you  in  all  honesty 
that  if  I  were  part  of  the  propaganda 
machine  in  the  Kremlin,  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  Eighth  District  elec- 
tion of  Indiana,  and  make  this  a  prime 
example  of  what  does  go  on  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  hope  that  everyone  would 
understand  the  absolute  level  of  frus- 
tration that  many  of  us  feel  on  this 
whole  issue.  There  is  an  election  in 
November,  there  is  a  certified  winner; 
there  is  a  recoiint,  and  when  this 
House  convenes  in  January,  we  decide 
that  none  of  that  is  good  enough. 


We  are  going  to  throw  out  all  of  the 
election  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
where  no  fraud  Is  allegated  on  either 
side,  where  there  is  no  official  contest 
of  the  election  filed,  we  are  going  to 
throw  all  of  that  out.  We  are  going  to 
decide  not  to  seat  the  duly  elected  and 
certified  winner  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana. 

Tou  wonder  why  Members  on  this 
side  are  upset?  So  then  what  happens? 
Then  we  decide  that  we  are  going  to 
have  this  task  force,  and  we  are  going 
to  set  up  rules  by  which  the  task  force 
is  going  to  count  the  ballots,  and  then 
when  in  the  process  of  counting  the 
ballots  by  the  rules  the  task  force  has 
set  for  themselves,  they  decide — seven- 
eighths  of  the  way  through,  to  change 
the  rules,  and  change  the  counting 
process. 

Then  you  wonder  why  some  of  us 
are  standing  here  tonight  i^t  this  late 
hour.  And  I  have  paid  my  respects  and 
my  apologies  to  the  staff  who  is  forced 
to  ending  this  with  us.  but  it  is  that 
important. 

Why  are  we  here  todajr?  Why  are  we 
in  exasperation  saying,  OK,  a  special 
election,  a  new  election:  because  there 
are  probably  more  contested  ballots 
and  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  candidates. 

If  anybody  would  have  asked  me  3,  4 
months  ago  if  I  would  ever  even  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  new  special  elec- 
tion in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
I  would  have  said.  "You're  crazy." 

But  there  is  one  thing  worse:  There 
is  one  thing  worse  than  even  a  new 
election,  and  that  is  for  the  wrong 
person  to  win.  That  is  for  this  election 
to  be  stolen,  and  that  is  for  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  be  set 
aside  for  partisan  political  purposes, 
and  that  is  what  we  see  being  thrust 
upon  this  Congress  today  and  tonight 
and  in  the  next  week. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  think  that  you 
raised  the  real  issue.  It  is  very  easy  to 
get  lost  in  a  discussion,  get  lost  in  a 
concept  of  an  abstract  election,  but 
what  we  are  really  saying  is  that  there 
are  a  group  of  citizens  whose  votes 
were  simply  cast  aside  because  they 
voted,  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  Individuals,  the 
wrong  way. 

Now  when  you  think  about  that 
statement,  we  are  talking  about  a  very, 
very  important  issue.  If  you  or  I  vote  a 
certain  way,  and  the  people  in  power 
decide  that  that  way  is  the  wrong  way, 
then  our  votes  do  not  count. 

We  in  essence  have  no  stake,  no  in- 
volvement in  the  political  process,  be- 
cause we  are  not  a  part  of  the  anoint- 
ed few;  that  group  who  is  voting  the 


way  that  the  majority  wants,  or  the 
people  who  are  in  control  want. 

As  citizens  in  a  free  society,  we  are 
totally  negating  and  giving  up  our 
rights  to  participate  as  equals  in  the 
system,  and  that  really  is  the  only  dif- 
ference between  us  and  other  forms  of 
government,  and  that  is  that  we  do 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  system  if 
we  choose  to  exercise  it. 

But  here  comes  along  a  process 
whereby  certain  individuals  who 
happen  to  be  members  of  the  majority 
of  this  body,  have  the  authority  and 
the  power  to  cast  aside  our  existence 
and  our  presence  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  that  is  something  that  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  tolerate,  regardless  of 
the  detail,  the  minutiae  behind  all  of 
it,  all  of  the  rational  behind  it. 

That's  something  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  ever,  is  to  say  that  one 
American  has  validity  in  the  political 
process  and  that  another  one  does  not. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  his- 
torically when  there  was  a  certain 
group  of  citizens  in  this  country  who 
were  not  permitted  to  vote,  because 
they  couldn't  afford  a  poll  tax.  Now, 
that  was  deemed  to  be  unconstitution- 
al, because  it  was  segregatory;  it  segre- 
gated out  a  certain  group  of  citizens 
and  denied  them  rights  that  other  citi- 
zens of  this  country  enjoy. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
thing.  We  are  saying  that  one  group  of 
citizens,  because  they  happen  to  think 
the  way  a  particular  group  who  hap- 
pens to  be  dominating  in  the  majority 
think  that  their  votes  count  and  are 
meaningful,  but  others  in  the  process 
do  not. 

That  is  something  that  can  be 
turned  at  any  time  on  any  one  of  us, 
and  on,  in  fact,  the  people  who  sit  as  a 
majority  here  today.  It  is  possible  that 
sometime  in  the  future,  and  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  the  Democratic  Party 
does  not  represent  a  majority  in  this 
House. 

Does  that  mean  that  they  should 
lose  their  rights  as  sitting  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress?  Any  more  than 
their  constituency  should  lose  their 
rights  to  participate  in  the  process  as 
equals? 

We  are  really  talking  about  equal 
protection  under  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
care  who  sits  over  there  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair.  Those  rights  are  protected 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  up  to  us 
as  Members  of  Congress,  and  it  is  up 
to  each  and  every  citizen  watching  this 
debate  today  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  heard  in  this  process,  because 
tf  they  are  not,  then  this  democracy 
cannot  work,  and  I  will  not  accept 
that,  as  one  citizen  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  words  could  have  been  put  any 
better. 

I  will  jrleld  in  Just  a  moment.  Just  to 
respond  to  what  she  said.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  accurate  to  suggest  that  the 


issue  here  is  what  is  happening  to  an 
individual  who  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  the  minority,  that  the 
tables  can  be  turned,  and  the  rights 
that  accrue  to  any  Member  of  this 
body  are  the  same,  the  rights  to  be 
seated  in  this  body;  the  right  when 
you  come  with  a  certificate  to  be  given 
the  presiunptlon  that  you  represent 
that  district. 

That  has  always  been  extended  to  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  been 
elected.  It  has  been  extended  to  the 
others  of  us.  Why?  Why  has  this  one 
individual  been  singled  out?  There  has 
never  been  a  suggestion  that  his  certif- 
icate was  improperly  issued;  there  has 
never  been  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
fraud  in  the  election;  there  has  never 
been  a  suggestion  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  way,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  election:  it  was  Just  that  the 
election  was  close.  And,  "We've  got  the 
votes,  and  we're  not  going  to  seat  that 
individual." 

If  that  can  happen  to  one  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  it  can  happen  some  day  to 
some  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  because  my  name  came  up  on 
my  special  order  that  I  signed  up  for 
last  week,  and  I  was  in  the  Cloakroom 
and  unable  to  take  it  and  defer  it  to 
you. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
replaced  in  the  order  of  the  special 
orders  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  ws  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  again.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment,  now,  if  I  could  to 
respond  to  a  couple  statements  that 
were  made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kahjorski] 
who  was  down  here  participating  in 
this  whole  discussion  earlier  this 
evening. 

He  made  a  statement  that  while  he 
was  willing  to  support  the  counting  of 
all  of  the  ballots  on  TV.  And  you 
know,  he  is  not  all  wrong.  That  is 
where  we  are  coming  from,  folks. 
What  we  are  saying  is.  if  we  are  going 
to  coimt  the  ballots,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  have  these  signs  up  in  your 
of flees  that  say  "When  all  the  ballots 
are  coimted,  our  guy  wins,"  whoever 
our  guy  may  be;  whether  he  be  a  Re- 
publican or  Democrat. 


If  you  are  going  to  count  all  the  bal- 
lots, and  that  is  going  to  be  the  basis 
for  the  recount,  follow  the  intent  of 
the  legitimate  voters  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  then  count  all  the 
ballots.  It  is  that  simple:  Count  them 
all. 

But  do  not  randomly  count  certain 
ballots  and  ignore  others,  all  by  the 
same  standard.  Do  not  decide  that 
military  ballots  from  active  duty  men 
and  women  voted,  cast,  mailed,  dated, 
all  before  the  election,  but  because  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  or  perhaps  the 
Middle  East  postal  service  or  some 
other  postal  service  did  not  get  them 
there  on  time,  if  our  intent  is  to  follow 
the  intent  of  the  voters  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  then  let  us  count 
all  the  baUots. 
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The  second  thing  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  suggested  was  that 
we  need  to  find  a  different  way  to 
properly  handle  contested  elections. 

Brother,  you  are  so  right.  And  we 
told  you  that  back  in  January.  If  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  a  contested  elec- 
tion, where  we  do  not  have  a  winner, 
then  let  us  deal  with  it  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner.  We  have  other 
methods  by  which  we  deal  with  these 
kinds  of  delicate  issues.  We  have  oiu* 
ethics  panel,  absolutely  bipartisan  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  in  terms  of  rep- 
resentation. Why  did  we  not  start  that 
same  process?  Think  what  would 
happen  tonight,  where  we  would  be  to- 
night and  the  different  tone  of  this 
issue  if  when  we  had  started  this 
whble  process  we  had  had  a  task  force 
made  up  of  an  equal  nuimber  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  to  go  in  and 
to  look  at  the  issues  and  to  try  to  re- 
solve them  in  fairness  and  to  properly 
reflect  the  intent  of  the  voters  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  many, 
many  reasons  that  we  are  so  con- 
cerned and  I  guess  we  are  so  abhorred. 
It  gets  back  to  what  I  said  earlier. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  are  not  very 
radical,  we  do  not  like  to  call  ourselves 
radical,  but  I  would  isuggest  that  histo- 
ry will  look  upon  this  event  and  say  it 
was  the  radlcalization  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  not  in  defense  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  but  in  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Constitution 
which  has  guided  this  Republic  for 
almost  200  years. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  point  that  I  think  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  that  there  are  other  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
delicate  issue.  There  is  also  another 
one  that  he  did  not  mention,  and  that 
is  the  Federal  contested  elections  law, 
a  law  that  this  body  put  into  place  one 
of  the  times  it  dealt  with  this  kind  of 
an  issue,  when  they  were  faced  with  a 
very  difficult  issue,  and  it  was  decided 
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there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  govern  how 
these  questions  would  be  considered. 
That  Federal  contested  elections  law  is 
In  place,  but  it  is  not  being  used  In  the 
Indiana  Eighth  District.  There  has 
never  been  anything  filed  under  that. 

The  loser  in  that  election,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  has  never  filed  anything 
suggesting  that  there  was  some  Impro- 
priety in  the  election,  that  there  was 
some  reason  that  the  Federal  contest- 
ed election  law  should  be  brought  into 
play  which  should  bring  him  before 
the  bar  of  this  House  to  be  seated.  He 
has  never  suggested  that.  He  has  Just 
come  to  the  majority  of  this  body  and 
said:  "You  have  more  votes  than  they 
do.  Seat  me  and  not  the  other  individ- 
ual, because  this  election  was  close, 
and  I  want  you  to  seat  me." 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  Just  like  to  re- 
spond to  a  comment  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  made  Just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  in  reference  to  not  counting 
all  of  the  votes.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
the  exact  number  of  votes  that  were 
not  counted,  but  Is  that  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30  or  32? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Thirty-two  is 
what  I  usually  hear  Is  the  number. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thirty-two. 

I  heard  during  some  of  the  discus- 
sion earlier  today  something  that  I 
think  sheds  a  little  light  on  why  those 
votes  were  not  counted.  I  understand 
that  they  are  all  absentee  ballots:  is 
that  correct? 

lAi.  GUNDERSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  And  the  absentee  ballots 
have  the  names  and  the  addresses  of 
the  individuals  who  cast  those  votes, 
and  one  could  very  easily  go  back  and 
determine  whether  those  individuals 
were  registered  as  Democrats  of  Re- 
publicans. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that 
I  think  when  you  look  at  those  you  are 
going  to  find  that  those  votes  I  believe 
were  17  registered  Republicans,  6  were 
registered  Democrats,  and  the  balance 
were  independents.  So  if  you  were 
trying  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  election  and  you  finally  got  your- 
self to  four  votes,  I  would  suggest  If 
you  had  that  information,  which  I 
assume  that  they  did,  that  that  might 
be  a  convenient  place  to  stop. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  that  comment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  one 
and  certainly  highlights  one  of  the 
issues  here. 

I  suppose  that  If  they  had  looked  at 
those  32  ballots  and  found  that  31  of 
them  were  Democrats  and  1  was  a  Re- 
publican, they  might  not  want  to  roll 
dice  either,  as  long  as  they  were  4 
votes  ahead.  And  they  might  still  have 
discounted  them.  But  under  the  cir- 
CTimstances,  you  are  absolutely  right. 


you  are  rolling  the  dice  with  them 
stacked  against  you  or  perhaps 
stacked  against  you. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  course  of  this  aborted  re- 
count which  has  been  taking  place  by 
the  task  force  in  Indiana,  during  the 
course  of  that  recount  the  absentee 
ballots  have  split  remarkably  close, 
even  though  the  majority  of  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  are  Republicans,  they 
have  split  right  down  the  middle,  a 
testimony  to  the  very  good  Job  that 
the  Democrats  and  Mr.  McCloskey  did 
of  getting  the  absentee  ballots  on 
their  side. 

So  one  could  look  at  those  ballots 
and  say  they  are  going  to  come  out 
Just  about  down  the  middle  and  we 
will  still  end  up  with  four  votes. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  once 
they  got  to  the  point  where  they  are 
four  votes  ahead,  they  stopped.  They 
Just  changed  the  rule.  They  said: 

Oh,  Indiana  law  now  applies  here  In  these 
cases,  these  absentee  ballots  were  not  sent 
out  to  the  precincts,  and  so  therefore  we 
wUl  not  count  them,  even  though  we  have 
a/fldavlts  from  the  clerks  of  each  of  thobe 
counties  saying  that  the  security  on  those 
ballots  is  exactly  Identical  to  the  security  of 
those  absentee  ballots  that  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  precincts  and  which  were  counted 
by  the  Task  Force. 

They  were  treated,  although  they 
were  identical  in  the  kind  of  baUots, 
identical  in  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
been  notarized  or  signed,  identical  in 
the  way  the  security  had  been  provid- 
ed, they  counted  19  of  them  and  they 
decided  not  to  count  the  next  32  be- 
cause they  were  ahead.  It  was  Just  as 
simple,  as  blatant,  as  outrageoiis  as 
that. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  What  you  are  saying  to 
me  is  that— I  got  the  impression 
during  this  discussion  earlier  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  absen- 
tee ballots  that  apparently  were  not 
notarized,  and  I  got  the  Impression 
that  those  that  were  not  notarized  had 
not  been  counted.  Are  you  telling  me 
now  that  there  were  some  absentee 
ballots  that  were  not  notarized  that 
were  actually  counted  by  the  task 
force? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Absolutely.  Those  that 
were  sent  back  in  violation  of  Indiana 
law  to  the  precincts  and  were  put  Into 
the  precinct  ballot  box,  those  were 
opened  and  counted.  They  went  back 
to  the  precinct,  the  precinct  realized 
they  had  not  been  notarized,  and  so 
they  said:  "Even  though  we  received 
them  back  from  the  clerk,  we  are  not 
going  to  open  them  and  count  them." 
They  put  them  in  the  box.  They  did 
not  count  them.  The  task  force  opened 
them  and  counted  them.  They  were 
not  notarized,  they  were  not  signed. 

But  In  this  case  the  ballots  had  not 
been  sent  from  the  clerk  because  the 


clerk  spotted  the  discrepancy  that 
they  had  not  been  notarized  or  signed 
and  so  the  clerk  put  them  in  the  safe 
In  their  country  courthouse  and  stuck 
them  there  and  certified  with  an  affi- 
davit that  they  had  received  the  same 
security  as  any  other  baUots.  They  did 
not  open  those  and  count  them.  Exact- 
ly the  same  kind  of  ballots.  And  to 
compound  the  grossness  of  this,  they 
then  said:  "Because  the  clerk  had  com- 
plied with  Indiana  law  we  will  not 
count  them.  Now,  those  that  did  not 
Comply  with  Indiana  law,  we  will 
count  them."  Some  kind  of  discrepan- 
cy, one  might  discern  In  all  of  that. 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  standing  here  in 
almost  total  disbelief.  What  you  are 
saying  to  me  is  that  the  ones  that  vio- 
lated Indiana  law  were  counted? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Were  counted. 

The  ones  that  were  sent  back  to  the 
precincts  In  violation  of  Indiana  law 
because  Indiana  law  says  that  if  they 
are  not  notarized  or  signed  the  clerk  is 
supposed  to  hold  onto  them  and  not 
send  them  back,  they  were  sent  back 
in  violation  of  Indiana  law,  and  they 
were  counted  by  the  task  force.  The 
ones  where  the  clerk  complied  with 
the  law  rnd  did  not  send  them  back, 
there  they  decided  not  to  count  them. 

Mr.  MACK.  WeU,  I  certainly  wish 
that  Mr.  Panstta  could  be  with  us  to- 
night. I  am  sure  he  would  have  some 
explanation  as  to  why  they  would 
change  the  rules.  Of  course  they 
change  the  rules  aroimd  this  place  all 
the  time,  so  I  guess  it  would  be  some- 
thing that  we  would  expect  them  to  do 
during  this  recount.  But  it  soimds  to 
me  what  you  are  saying  is  that  they 
changed  the  rules  as  they  went  along. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  They  changed  the  rules 
as  they  went  along.  I  certainly  wish 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  here  to  explain  to  us  how  he  man- 
aged to  Justify  this  change,  how  he 
managed  to  rationalize  this  change, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  clear  why  they 
did  it.  They  did  it  because  he  had  his 
orders  from  the  leadership  to  make 
sure  the  election  came  out  in  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  In  the 
eighth  district. 

Mr.  MACK.  Possibly  the  reason  he  is 
not  here  tonight  Is  that  this  is  too 
open  a  session,  I  mean  it  is  too  much 
of  an  opportunity  for  people  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  what  happened  during 
that  discussion. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That  may  well  be.  I 
certainly  wish  we  could  get  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  think  it  Is  very, 
very  Important  that  we  understand 
around  here  that  It  is  not  simply  a 
number  of  us  here  in  Congress.  Mem- 
bers  who   are   concerned   about  this 


issue.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a 
printed  document,  if  I  might,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  from  an  editorial  in 
the  EvansvlUe  Press  of  last  Saturday, 
talking  about  this  whole  issue  of  un- 
contested ballots.  It  says: 

The  recount  appeared  to  be  a  fair  one.  It 
simply  stopped  25  votes  short  of  the  end. 
Since  the  rationale  for  a  Federal  recount 
was  based  on  obvious  major  Inconsistencies 
In  the  earlier  local  recount  of  votes,  there 
should  be  no  tolerance  for  smaller  but 
equally  obvious  Inconsistencies  where  an 
election  is  being  decided  by  a  handful  of 
votes.  Unless  those  votes,  all  of  the  votes, 
are  counted,  those  shouting  for  a  special 
election,  a  costly  adventure  that  could  set 
the  State  back  as  much  as  a  half  million 
dollars  and  possibly  still  not  clear  up  this 
mess,  may  more  and  more  begin  sounding 
like  the  voice  of  reason  who  have  the  candi- 
dates' best  Interests  at  heart. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  think  the 
point  that  was  msuje  here  Just  a  couple 
of  minutes  ago  is  an  important  point. 
Watching  the  proceedings  on  my 
office  television  a  little  bit  ago,  I  no- 
ticed we  did  get  one  Democrat  out 
here  who  participated  in  the  exercise 
and  so  on  and  who  seems  to  have  left 
the  floor  since. 

The  Democrats  seem  strangely  un- 
willing to  come  out  and  engage  in  this 
kind  of  debate. 

PARUAMKRTAKT  Uf4T7IKT 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  reference  by  a  colleague  that  maybe 
I  violated  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
suggested  that  maybe  my  words  ought 
to  be  taken  down. 

Is  that  an  idle  threat  that  is  being 
posed,  or  did  I  in  fact  violate  the 
rules?  I  certainly  have  no  intention  of 
violating  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  it 
would  be  helpful  to  me  as  we  continue 
our  debate  tonight  for  me  to  know  the 
parameters  in  which  I  can  deal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  received  no  request  from 
the  floor  to  have  the  gentleman's 
words  taken  down. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  as  far  as  the  Chair  is 
concerned,  anything  that  I  have  said 
so  far  this  evening  certainly  would  be 
within  the  rules? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  caution  the  Members  not 
to  question  the  integrity  of  other 
Members  or  to  impugn  the  motivation 
of  Individual  Members. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
say  the  "motivation"  does  that  mean  a 
negative  or  a  positive  motivation?  If  I 
make  a  statement  about  the  positive 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers, does  that  certainly  fall  within 
the  rules,  I  would  take  it? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  rule  as  each  particular  in- 
cident is  brought  to  its  attention.  We 
ought  to  t>e  cautious  as  to  our  personal 
comments  about  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  this  point 
may  well  be  going  along  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  was  Just  in- 
quiring about.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  we  do  not  have  very  many  of  the 
Democrats  out  on  the  floor  this 
evening  defending  the  actions  of  the 
task  force.  This  was  a  task  force  cre- 
ated by  the  majority  side.  They  did  It 
on  a  purely  partisan  vote.  They 
stacked  a  committee  of  the  Congress, 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
and  then  further  stacked  the  task 
force  itself,  and  now  not  seem  very 
willing  to  come  to  the  floor  to  defend 
the  actions  that  turned  out  to  be  an 
outrage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
probably  be  hearing  from  some  of 
them  because  while  many  of  us  are 
disturbed  enough  about  what  has 
taken  place  to  show  up  on  the  floor 
even  at  this  late  hour,  the  fact  Is  that 
we  are  not  hearing  very  much  from 
the  other  side.  Perhaps  it  is  Just  inde- 
fensible, what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  thank  the  genOe- 
man  for  yielding.  I  do  not  absolutely 
want  to  intrude  upon  your  proceeding 
this  evening,  although  two  points 
should  be  made  for  the  record,  as  long 
as  the  issues  were  raised. 

The  first  is  that  certain  people  are 
not  here  in  part  because  this  matter 
was  raised  and  kept  secret  until  very 
late  in  the  legislative  day,  and  were 
not  given  the  lead  time  notification. 

Second,  that  when  people  have  at- 
tempted to  participate  in  these  discus- 
sions this  evening,  the  time  was  with- 
drawn from  them:  they  were  cut  and 
others.  That  is  all  I  care  today  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  would  point  out 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  secrecy  that 
is  Involved  In  this.  The  special  orders 
for  tonight  are  promulgated  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  every  day: 
there  was  nothing  that  was  secret 
about  this. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  because  I  have  sched- 
uled most  of  the  people  who  are  speak- 
ing now  and  will  speak  later  on  to- 
night. A  member  of  tne  Democrat 
staff  came  over  and  asked  us  shortly 
after  the  Republican  conference  broke 
up  if  we  were  planning  an  all-night 
session,  and  one  of  our  staff  people 
came  over  and  said  what  should  I  tell 


them,  and  I  said  you  go  back  and  tell 
them  we  are  going  to  plan  an  all-night 
session  and  ask  them  if  that  is  OK 
with  them. 

In  doing  that  also,  several  members 
of  the  staff  for  the  House  came  out 
and  asked  me  If  in  fact  there  was 
going  to  be  an  all-night  session,  and  if 
so,  they  needed  to  plan  for  it  so  that 
they  could  be  accommodated  In  there 
schedules,  and  I  said  absolutely. 

Then  several  people  called  up  and 
said  can  we  tell  the  newspapers  that 
their  is  going  to  be  an  all-night  session 
and  I  said  "absolutely."  This  was  not  a 
secret  session;  this  was  an  idea  that 
was  brought  up  diuing  the  Republican 
session  today,  and  we  needed  to  get 
enough  people  on  board  to  see  if  we 
could  get  enough  people  to  make  the 
thing  go.  But  once  it  went  we  did  ex- 
actly that. 

I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Pahxtta 
give  an  explanation,  and  I  hope  it  Is  a 
better  explanation  than  the  one  that 
he  made  in  the  hearing  in  Indiana.  So 
I  would  welcome  his  participation.  I 
would  welcome  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Wright,  coming  before  the  fuU 
House  and  explaining  to  us  how  we 
fulfilled  his  uniformity  requirements 
that  he  said  we  must  impose  on  the 
State  of  Indiana  when  we  went  there 
and  we  counted  absentee  ballots  untO 
the  Democrats  had  a  4-polnt  lead  and 
then  we  quit  counting  absentee  bal- 
lots. 

So,  let  me  Just  say  to  the  gentleman 
if  he  thinks  there  is  some  kind  of  a 
surprise  that  has  been  spnmg  on  the 
world  by  us  going  on  television  and  ap- 
parently no  Democrats  knowing  about 
it  for  many,  many  hours,  I  would  wel- 
come the  Democrat  leadership  to  come 
down  here  tomorrow  morning  and  con- 
front this  issue  and  explain  why  they 
had  to  Impose  this  uniformity  that 
really  was  not  very  uniform  on  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  on  the  people  of 
the  district  which  elected  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  simply  like  to  ask  the 
Democratic  representative  how  he 
happened  to  find  himself  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
How  do  you  know  about  this  special 
order  and  how  did  you  get  here? 

Will  the  gentleman  please  respond 
to  the  inquiry? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  answer  for  the  fourth 
time  now  my  question  as  to  the  time 
frames  and  second,  the  question  he 
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raised  Mr.  Pakztta's  name  several 
times  now,  did  you  have  conversations 
or  anyone  from  your  staff  have  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Pahxtta  upon  his 
presence  here— your  request  for  his 
presence  here? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  will  tell  you  what.  I  have 
not  raised  Mr.  PAifrrrAS  name  here.  I 
did  not  contact  Mr.  PAimTA.  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  be  happy  to  do  for 
the  gentleman,  let  me  call  Mr.  Pahkt- 
ta's  office  right  now  and  let  me  call 
him  again  tomorrow  morning  and  ask 
him  to  come  down  here  and  explain  to 
use  why  he  did  not  count  those  last  29 
ballots.  I  think  that  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

Now  as  far  as  timeframes  go.  it  usu- 
ally takes  you  about  3  days  to  put  to- 
gether a  special  order  that  has  a  lot  of 
Members  participating  in  it.  at  least  It 
took  at  least  that  many  last  time.  I  do 
not  know  when  we  had  our  full  confer- 
ence, but  I  think  tt  was  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  And  by  about  6 
o'clock  we  had  the  thing  basically  to- 
gether. That  means  going  out  and  get- 
ting a  lot  of  people,  sometimes  from 
your  side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  ours, 
but  this  time  obviously  it  is  a  partisan 
thing,  getting  maybe  30.  35  Members 
together,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
enough  people  together  where  we 
knew  we  could  go  ahead  and  have  the 
thing,  the  staff  people  came  over  and 
said  that  your  staff  people  were  in- 
quiring about  whether  we  were  going 
to  have  something,  I  said  go  ahead  and 
tell  them  of  course  we  are  going  to 
have  something. 

So  let  us  say  that  was  4:30  and  I 
think  that  inquiry  was  made  to  me  by 
your  staff  folks  about  6:30  or  so.  I 
think  we  went  out  of  session  about  7 
o'clock,  did  we  not.  out  of  regular  ses- 
sion.    

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  answered 
your  question,  now  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  my  question.  How  did  you  find 
yourself  on  the  floor  if  it  was  such  a 
biff  secret? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question.  He  has  not 
put  a  timeframe  on  the  conversations 
with  regard  to  this.  No  comment  was 
made.  No  request  was  made  of  Mr.  Pa- 
ifCTTA.  Yet  several  times  this  evening 
his  lack  of  presence  here  was  con- 
structed to  be  an  affront  to  the  truth 
process  and  indicated  that  somehow 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  substance  on 
his  side  of  the  argiunent.  I  think  that 
that  is  outrageous.  I  think  that  is  not 
appropriate  debate,  nor  is  it  especially 
instructive. 

If  you  want  to  restrict  yourself  to 
the  facts,  go  ahead,  use  the  facts. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  be  as  precise 
with  my  friend  as  I  can  be.  I  think  the 
conference  was  finished  about  4:30  and 
I  think  we  had  this  thing  together 
about  6:30  and  that  is  about  when  the 
staff  people  came  over  and  said  the 
Democrats  want  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening and  I  said  you  go  tell  them  we 
are  going  to  have  a  special  order  all 
night.  So,  4:30,  6:30  approximations 
for  my  friend  and  I  hope  we  did  not 
surprise  the  world  with  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  MONSON.  And  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia answered  that  question  several 
times  in  the  process.  Each  time  it  went 
unacknowledged  for  whatever  reason, 
probably  to  raise  more  partisan  argu- 
ments. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  again  how  he  found  out 
about  this  session.  Everytlme  that  I 
have  asked  that  question  he  has  again 
reiterated  his  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  indicating  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  answers. 

Well,  you  may  not  have  been  satis- 
fied, but  at  least  you  got  an  answer. 
That  is  more  than  you  have  extended 
to  me.  How  did  you  find  out  about  this 
session  If  it  was  a  secret? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  raising  the  question.  I  learned  ap- 
proximately at  7:30  this  evening  or 
7:15  that  this  special  order  was  going 
to  be  participated  In  this  evening  and 
was  requested  to  sit  here  and  to  guard 
against  certain  tactics  that  have  been 
utilized  in  the  past.  In  fact,  the  very 
thing  that  caused  me  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, the  previous  gentleman,  to 
yield.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 

My  concern,  of  course,  was  that  a 
particular  person  was  spotlighted  as 
an  individual  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  information  and  a  story  to 
tell  and  yet  his  lack  of  presence  here 
was  used  as  some  kind  of  admission  of 
guilt  or  used  as  some  kind  of  construc- 
tive evidence  as  to  the  weakness  of  his 
argument. 

I  simply  suggest  that  that  is  not  ap- 
propriate or  fair,  especially  in  light  of 
the  approach  that  was  taken  in  plan- 
ning and  scheduling  it  and  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman— at  least  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  PAwrrTA]— was  not  even  re- 
quested to  be  here  to  present  his  side 
of  the  argument. 

Mr.  MONSON.  May  I  Just  comment. 
I  think  that  the  comments  that  were 
being  made  were  more  as  an  invitation 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
come  and  engage  in  conversation. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  that  certainly  is  a  legiti- 
mate request,  but  it  was  not  made  as  a 
request  for  a  time  in  the  future,  it  was 
made  for  the  time  present  and  it  was 


not  a  request,  It  was  a  comment  upon 
his  absence  here  In  other  Members' 
presence. 

Mr.  MONSON.  As  long  as  we  are  in 
session.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Members  to  know  what  Is  going  on 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  And  does  that  In- 
clude votes  this  afternoon  as  well? 

Mr.  MONSON.  Please  it  is  my  time. 

And  as  we  know  what  is  going  on  on 
the  floor,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

I  think  we  were  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  one  here  represent- 
ing the  other  side.  An  invitation  was 
being  given  to  attract  those  Members 
here  so  that  we  could  carry  on  this 
conversation. 

I  win  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  think  what  we  are 
hearing  here  is  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
does  not  believe  that  the  process  Is 
fair.  WeU.  that  is  what  this  entire 
issue  is  about,  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  fair  process  taking  place.  Only  in 
this  particular  case  there  is  nobody 
who  is  telling  Mr.  PAjfrrrA  that  he 
cannot  come  to  the  floor.  He  simply  is 
choosing  not  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
participate  in  this  particular  debate. 

In  the  case  that  we  are  talking 
about,  there  is  no  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  party.  As  you  can  see. 
It  is  not  very  nice  to  be  on  the  other 
side  as  a  member  of  the  minority,  even 
here  today.  But  at  least  under  these 
circumstances,  your  party  controls  the 
rules  and  we  are  working  under  the 
rules  and  if  other  Members  from  your 
party  would  choose  to  come  and  par- 
ticipate in  open,  valid  discussion  here, 
we  are  prepared  to  have  that  discus- 
sion. 

Unfortunately,  our  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  duly  elected,  was  not 
given  the  same  kind  of  equity.  I  think 
that  is  the  whole  reason  why  we  are 
here  today,  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  equity  in  the  electoral  process. 

If  your  party  members  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  process  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  had  fair  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issues,  then  we  invite  them  all 
to  come  to  this  floor  and  continue  this 
discussion.  But  what  we  are  looking 
for  is  more  than  Just  a  discussion,  but 
equity  in  the  final  outcome  of  the 
debate  itself. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  around 
the  House  floor.  I  must  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  incredible  to  have  the  argu- 
ment made  that  the  problem  was  the 
Democrats  do  not  have  leadtlme. 


Oood  heavens,  over  the  last  several 
weeks  not  even  the  Republican  leader- 
ship was  Informed  about  legislative 
scheduling  around  here.  We  have  had 
major  bills  pulled  off  the  calendar  ar- 
bitrarily without  even  consulting  with 
the  Republican  leadership.  Just  today 
we  got  less  leadtlme  with  regard  to  the 
rule  that  was  pulled  on  Nicaragua  this 
afternoon  than  the  gentleman's  party 
got  with  regard  to  this  special  order. 

Now  there  Is  all  the  time  around 
here,  the  actions  by  the  majority  side, 
which  simply  violate  the  entire  legisla- 
tive process  with  regard  to  scheduling. 

And  to  come  on  to  the  floor  and  sug- 
gest that  somehow  the  Democrats  are 
being  abused  by  not  giving  them  ade- 
quate time  to  respond  Is  Just  plain 
clear  nonsense.  Then  to  suggest  fur- 
ther that  the  problem  Is  that  no  one 
would  yield  to  them  when  they  come 
out  here,  I  think  we  have  been  awfully 
conscious  of  the  need  to  yield  to 
Democrats  when  they  are  out  here  de- 
bating with  us.  I  would  defy  anyone  to 
suggest  places  where  they  have  not 
had  adequate  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  issues. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, the  deputy  whip,  was  out  here  on 
the  floor  while  this  whole  action  was 
going  on  a  little  bit  ago.  He  knew  dog- 
gone well  we  were  not  doing  It  In 
secret.  He  was  out  here  on  the  floor. 
He  could  have  participated  right  then. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  pajticipation  that  I 
was  referring  to.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  Democrats  who  have 
voted  on  this  Issue  time  and  time 
again  who  have  gone  to  the  well  of 
this  House,  cast  votes,  supposedly  un- 
derstanding what  it  was  their  leader- 
ship was  asking  them  to  do. 

The  fact  Is  that  when  it  comes  to  de- 
bating the  Issues  out  here  on  the  floor, 
they  refuse  to  show  up  because  they 
do  not  have  a  case  to  make.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  process  that  is 
being  used  around  here.  The  fact  Is 
they  are  afraid  to  come  out  here  and 
debate  this  issue  because  they  know 
what  has  been  done  already  by  the 
task  force  that  they  empowered  is  Just 
absolutely  crummy.  There  Is  no  way 
that  they  can  defend  that  kind  of 
fraudulent  practice  out  here  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  reminded  me  of 
something  when  he  talked  about  the 
time  that  was  taken,  given  by  the  ma- 
jority to  the  minority  and  certain  noti- 
fication. 

I  recall  a  colloquy  on  this  floor  last 
Thursday  between  the  majority  leader 
and  our  minority  leader  about  the  fact 
that  the  Rules  Committee  was  at  that 


very  moment  meeting  to  consider  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader.  And  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, even  though  it  was  his  resolu- 
tion, the  resolution  regarding  Contra 
aid.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  had 
not  even  been  given  the  courtesy  of 
being  notified  that  his  resolution  was 
being  considered  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield  to  me  for  1  moment,  I  Just 
wanted  to  reemphasize  the  point  that 
the  genUeman  from  Arizona  was 
making. 

The  genUeman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MicHZL]  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
resolution  that  was  being  considered 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  he  had  not, 
as  the  minority  leader,  nor  as  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  been 
informed.  In  fact,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  had  not 
been  informed.  And  I  understand  at 
that  meeting  we  only,  because  of  the 
notification  procedure,  were  able  to 
find  one  Republican  who  could  get  to 
the  meeting.  This  was  on  one  of  the 
most  important  votes  that  we  will  cast 
this  year  because  the  Democrats  decid- 
ed they  did  not  want  Republicans 
there  to  participate  and  so  they  used 
the  short  notice  time  In  that  case  to 
their  advantage. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  this  special 
order  that  is  being  engaged  in  now  was 
decided  upon  in  a  Republican  caucus 
that  was  held  this  afternoon  and  we 
came  to  the  floor,  I  think  everybody 
acknowledged  we  were  going  to  go 
ahead  with  this,  anybody  who  wanted 
to  ask,  after  that  conference.  I  think 
they  got  far  more  notification  than 
they  normally  give  the  minority  party. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  make  one  comment.  I 
think  that  what  you  see  happening 
here  Is  the  typical  type  of  situation 
that  the  Democrats  are  very  good  at. 
We  were  carrying  out  a  discussion 
about  what  was  happening  with  Mcln- 
tyre  and  McCloskey  and  what  was 
happening  with  the  election  and  the 
various  procedures  for  counting  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  the  smokescreen 
appeared  out  of  nowhere.  All  of  a 
sudden  now  for  the  last  20  minutes  or 
so  we  have  been  responding  to  these 
meaningless  points  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  opposition. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  get  back  on 
to  the  issue  that  we  are  here  tonight 
to  discuss. 

Mr.  GREIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  would  love  to  pick  up  on  that  be- 
cause that  is  precisely  why  I  came  over 
to  the  floor  from  my  office  because  I 
think  we  are  dealing  with  an  impor- 
tant constitutional  point. 

I  think  the  willingness  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  disregard  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  some  very 
basic  constitutional  law  and  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  article  1, 
section  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  1,  section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides, 
"that  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by 
law,  make  or  alter  such  regxiUitions." 

As  the  recent  Chadha  case  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  makes  clear, 
action  other  than  an  act  of  Congress 
cannot  enact  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  I>emocratlc  leadership 
in  this  House,  in  total  defiance  of  arti- 
cle 1,  section  4,  Is  seeking  to  change 
"the  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Representatives,"  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  It  Is  saying  that  it  will 
count  ballots  in  total  defiance  of  Indi- 
ana law,  at  least  untU  the  very 
moment  the  Democratic  candidate 
comes  ahead  and  then  it  will  stop 
counting  still  other  ballots  that  would 
previously  have  met  its  standards. 

I  think  that  really  presimies  too 
much  because  I  think  the  Democratic 
Party  is  sajring  it  is  prepared  to  defy 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  defy  the  rights  of  the  States  under 
article  1,  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  provide  the 
time,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  changes  that  by  law  as  we  have 
done  in  certain  cases,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  and  other  changes,  constitutional 
and  statutory. 

It  wUl  do  that  up  until  the  very 
minute  when  it  moves  ahead  and  then 
it  is  going  to  throw  down  those  same 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
which  It  has  totally  disregarded  for 
months,  and  then  at  that  last  minute 
in  accounting  when  there  are  Just 
scores,  not  himdreds  of  thousands,  but 
scores  of  votes  remaining  to  be  count- 
ed, suddenly  it  says,  now  we  are  going 
to  throw  down  that  same  mantle  of 
laws  that  we  totally  disregarded  for 
months  and  that  is  what  is  going  to 
decide  the  outcome. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  plain 
violation  of  a  constitutional  provision 
in  article  1,  section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  how  the  elections  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  and  this  body 
are  to  be  conducted  and  that  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing. 
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I  would  suggest  that  the  Founding 
Fathers,  in  providing  that  the  laws  of 
the  States  are  to  be  disregarded  only 
when  there  is  an  act  of  Congress  that 
has  changed  the  provision  in  that 
State  for  electing  Members  of  this 
body  were  very  much  concerned  with 
our  Federal  system  and  they  did  not 
want  to  permit  the  tyranny  of  a  ma- 
jority In  either  House  to  do  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  have  seen  in  all  too 
many  other  countries  which  can  over- 
ride the  will  of  the  people.  That  is 
why  we  have  the  Federal  system  in 
this  country.  For  the  majority  of  this 
House,  the  Democratic  Party,  to  insist 
on  overriding  State  laws  which  they 
plainly  did  by  the  resolution  with 
which  they  started  this  count  and  to 
override  that  law  consistently  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  then  only  when  they 
had  gotten  ahead,  to  pull  down  the 
curtain  on  the  last  score  or  two  of  bal- 
lots, that,  I  think,  is  a  shameful  thing 
In  the  annals  of  this  country  and  a 
very  dangerous  constitutional  prece- 
dent, one  I  hope  that  this  House  will 
not  countenance  and  will  reverse  when 
this  issue  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  comments. 

I  came  to  this  House  on  January  3 
like  many  other  Members  for  my  first 
time.  And  on  that  day,  there  was  a  lot 
of  excitement  within  me  as  I  anticipat- 
ed the  next  2  years  and  anticipated 
the  important  decisions  that  we  would 
be  making. 

I  listened  intently  because  every- 
thing was  new  to  me  on  that  day,  the 
things  that  were  being  said.  I  was  re- 
minded today  of  one  of  the  argiunents 
that  was  used  in  getting  us  into  this 
situation  in  the  first  place.  The  major- 
ity leader  of  the  House  said  that  we 
needed  to  take  control  of  this  election 
process  in  order  to  avoid  a  partisan 
confrontation.  I  think  what  has  hap- 
pened is  far  more  partisan  than  we 
ever  would  have  had,  had  we  gone 
ahead  and  done  the  right  thing  on 
January  3. 

I  was  very  discouraged  as  I  watched 
the  events  that  began  to  take  place 
after  that.  Having  left  a  position  as  a 
chief  election  officer  in  the  State  of 
Utah  and  coming  to  the  House,  I  as- 
sumed that  the  procedure  that  would 
be  followed  was  that  we  would  ask  for 
a  recount  of  the  votes  under  the  Indi- 
ana law,  and  that  we  would  watch  over 
that  recount  to  make  sure  that  the 
rules  that  were  in  place  in  Indiana 
were  adhered  to,  but  we  would  Just  go 
ahead  and  verify  the  events  that  had 
transpired  there  and  make  sure  that 
they  had  taken  place  in  a  way  that 
was  fair  and  honest  and  Just.  I  was 
surprised,  disappointed,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  when  we  found  that  we 
all  of  a  sudden  were  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  bunch  of  new  rules. 

I  Just  could  not  believe  that  after  an 
election  had  been  held,  we  would  say 


there  was  something  wrong  with  those 
rules,  making  it  sound  like  they  were 
the  only  State  in  the  country  that  had 
rules  that  were  bad.  and  then  say  that 
because  those  rules  were  bad,  we  could 
not  live  with  them,  and  so  we  would 
create  our  own  set  of  rules  to  hopeful- 
ly change  the  outcome  of  the  election, 
which  I  think  is  the  only  reason  that 
they  could  possibly  have  wanted  to 
change  those  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  simple  point  Is  that  we 
can  only  change  the  rules  under  the 
Constitution,  under  article  1,  section  4, 
by  act  of  Congress.  We  have  done 
that.  We  have  done  it  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  we  have  done  it  through 
constitutional  amendments.  But  we 
certainly  have  no  right  to  change  the 
rules  to  a  task  force  of  a  committee 
adopting  some  procedure.  I  think  if 
the  Chadha  case  stands  for  anything 
in  terms  of  how  Congress  has  to  act,  it 
is  very  clear  that  under  article  1,  sec- 
tion 4.  there  is  no  authority  for  some 
little  segment  of  the  House  to  change 
State  law  on  how  elections  are  to  be 
run,  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
electing  Members  of  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  vice  here. 

Obviously,  it  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that,  having  changed  the 
rules,  the  Democrats  will  now  no 
longer  even  live  by  the  rules  that  they 
themselves  have  established,  and  now 
insist  on  trying  to  swing  back  on  the 
final  couple  of  score  of  votes  on  the 
rules  which  they  themselves  eschewed 
earlier  on  in  the  process.  That  makes 
the  thing  obviously  far  more  scandal- 
ous than  it  had  been  up  to  this  point. 
But  certainly  there  was  never  a  consti- 
tutional right  in  the  first  place  for 
that  committee  to  say  that  it  was 
going  to  change  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  holding  congressional  elec- 
tions, something  that  article  1,  section 
4  of  the  Constitution  very  clearly  says 
can  otily  be  done  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. But  obviously  it  can  also  be 
done  by  a  constitutional  amendment, 
but  neither  of  those  occxir  in  this  case. 

Moreover,  I  would  point  out  there 
has  been  no  suggestion  of  fraud,  no 
suggestion  of  impropriety,  no  such 
claim  has  ever  been  filed  in  this  case. 
So  we  have  a  case  where  it  Is  simply 
the  majority  In  this  House  has  decided 
that  it  will  disregard  the  laws  of  Indi- 
ana, disregard  article  1,  section  4  of 
the  Constitution,  and  try  to  run  this 
election  under  its  own  rules  up  until 
the  moment  when  it  gets  ahead,  and 
then  it  is  going  to  figure  out  every- 
thing it  had  decided  to  do  earlier,  and 
Just  ram  its  candidate  through.  If 
there  is  anything  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  trying  to  do,  it  was  certain- 
ly to  try  to  stop  that  sort  of  conduct. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  think,  as  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out  a  little  earlier,  too. 


the  Constitution  provided  that  the 
States  would  be  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing how  the  people  from  within 
their  States  would  be  elected.  So  even 
if  a  small  task  force  from  a  committee 
in  the  House  shouldn't  do  it,  I  don't 
think  the  whole  House  should  do  it 
either.  We  especially  shouldn't  do  it 
after  the  election  has  been  held  to 
apply  to  that  election.  If  they  are  that 
bad,  maybe  we  could  create  rules  that 
would  apply  to  future  elections,  but  we 
certainly  shouldn't  try  to  impose  them 
on  an  election  that  has  already  been 
held. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
here  that  the  point  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  extremely 
vital  in  all  of  this  because,  on  January 
3,  which  the  gentleman  reflected  on  as 
his  first  day  in  the  Congress,  when  the 
majority  leader  came  to  the  floor  and 
suggested  to  us  that  there  was  a  need 
for  this  particular  election  to  be  put 
aside,  you  may  remember  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  that  only  happens  in 
very,  very  limited  cases,  that  there  are 
only  a  narrow  group  of  cases  that 
would  take  place,  where  we  have  a  cer- 
tified Member  and  we  decide  to  put 
aside  that  certification. 

What  he  suggested  was.  In  this  par- 
ticular Instance,  the  reason  we  ought 
to  try  to  set  it  aside  Is  because  there 
had  been  questions  about  the  vote  in 
Indiana,  implying  that  there  might  be 
some  questions  about  the  nature  of 
that  election  and  that  it  might  have 
even  contained  some  fraud. 

The  fact  is  that  the  task  force.  In 
doing  its  work,  has  now  come  back  and 
said  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
on  the  record  that  would  suggest  that 
any  such  condition  existed  in  Indiana. 
So  the  task  force  has  itself  said  now 
that  the  whole  reason  for  setting  this 
election  aside  on  January  3  was  wrong. 
The  majority  leader  Just  was  plain 
wrong  in  the  representation  that  he 
made  as  to  say  we  should  not  seat  the 
certified  Member  from  Indiana. 

Now  the  task  force  has  also  come 
back  and  said,  yes,  but  regardless  of  all 
of  that,  the  fact  that  our  mandate 
may  have  been  a  phony  doesn't  make 
any  difference  because  we  have  these 
procedures  that  we  are  going  to  follow 
right  up  until  the  time  that  those  pro- 
cedures no  longer  work,  doing  what  we 
want  to  do,  and  that  is  seat  somebody 
who  is  uncertified,  and  then  we  are 
going  to  abandon  even  our  own  proce- 
dures. 

What  they  have  done  is,  they  have 
Just  disregarded  the  things  all  the  way 
along.  They  disregarded  Indiana  law, 
they  disregarded  the  Constitution,  and 
now  they  are  even  disregarding  the 


rules  that  they  made  themselves  In 
order  to  do  that  which  they  really  set 
out  to  do  on  January  3,  and  that  was 
to  seat  someone  who  did  not  carry  the 
certification  to  this  Congress. 

When  you  go  back  and  you  realize 
and  you  trace  this  whole  process  back, 
it  is  clear  now  that  the  whole  process 
was  aimed  at  seating  Frank  McCloskey 
in  the  Congress.  The  process  was  not 
aimed  at  fairness,  it  was  not  aimed  at 
doing  anything  in  terms  of  protecting 
the  Constitution,  it  was  not  aimed  at 
trying  to  create  a  situation  whereby 
this  House  would  be  the  Judge  of  this 
election.  It  was  aimed  at  doing  one 
thing,  and  that  was  seating  an  imcertl- 
fied  Member  in  this  body.  That  is 
what  they  are  tnrlng  to  do.  and  that  is 
what  has  got  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  think,  too.  that  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  again  that  34 
votes  wasn't  good  enough  on  January 
3;  a  few  weeks  later,  418  votes  wasn't 
good  enough,  and  now  they  are  sasing 
four  votes  is  good  enough.  The  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  with  get- 
ting us  down  to  the  point  where  there 
are  four  votes,  I  think,  are  far  more  se- 
rious than  those  that  were  ever  facing 
us  with  34  or  418. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DzLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  my  colleagues  will  be  so  good  to 
give  me  a  little  time,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  views.  I  had  been  in  the 
Texas  Legislature  for  6  years,  and 
have  Just  recently  arrived  at  this  body. 
I  have  heard  in  my  State  legislature 
and  also  on  this  floor  the  Constitution 
being  bandied  about,  more  rhetoric 
about  what  is  unconstitutional,  what 
is  constitutional,  what  was  the  intent 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  and  what  we 
are  operating  under  is  article  1,  section 
5,  subsection  (1),  whereby  this  House 
has  the  right,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  seat  its  own  Members.  In  aU 
the  rhetoric  that  has  been  kicked 
around  since  January  3,  our  colleague. 
Rick  Mclntyre  from  Indiana,  has  not 
been  seated  by  this  body. 

I  started  thinking  what  was  the 
intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  So  I 
went  back  to  the  Federalist  Papers.  I 
think  that  the  Federalist  Papers  ex- 
pressed by  Hamilton  and  Madison 
what  the  intent  was  of  the  Convention 
when  they  drafted  one  of  the  greatest 
dociunents  of  mankind.  That  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  this  body  for 
probably  the  last  30  or  40  years,  at 
least  ever  since  1936  in  the  Butler 
case,  whereby  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  that  time  that  the 
general  welfare  clause  meant  that  any- 
thing this  body,  this  Congress,  does  is 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  we  can  do  any- 
thing. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  tremen- 
dous abuse  of  power  that  had  l^een 
perpetrated  on  the  people  of  Indiana 


Eighth  is  one  more  example  that  the 
Constitution  has  Just  been  once  again 
completely  shredded  and  thrown  out 
of  this  great  Hall,  a  Hall  that  I  was 
more  than  proud  to  walk  into  on  Janu- 
ary 3  and  be  sworn  in.  But  at  this 
point  in  my  very  brief  congressional 
career,  I  am  embarrassed  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  House  because  of  the 
actions  of  some  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  must  say  that  this  has  sometimes 
been  denigrated  down  to  a  partisan 
battle.  We  must  remember  that  there 
are  five  Democrats  that  have  voted 
consistently  to  seat  lAx.  Mclntyre— 
five  Members  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  looked  at  the  situation, 
knew  it  was  unfair,  and  voted,  I  think, 
two  or  three  times  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

But  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
Federalist  Papers.  To  me,  these  are 
the  intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  If 
my  colleagues  and  the  Speaker  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  from 
No.  59,  Hamilton,  from  the  Federalist 
Papers. 

The  natural  order  of  the  subject  leads  us 
to  consider  in  this  place  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the  na- 
tional leglalature  to  regulate  in  the  last 
resort  the  election  of  its  own  members.  It  is 
in  these  words:  "The  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  places  of  choosing  senators." 

That  is  the  quote  form  the  first 
clause,  fourth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle. 

This  provision  has  not  only  been  de- 
claimed against  by  most  of  those  who  con- 
demn the  Constitution  in  the  gross;  but  it 
has  been  censured  by  those  who  have  ob- 
jected with  less  latitude  and  greater  moder- 
ation; and,  in  one  instance,  it  has  been 
thought  exceptional  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  every 
other  part  of  the  system. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding,  if 
there  be  any  article  in  the  whole  plan  more 
completely  defensible  than  this.  Its  proprie- 
ty rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this  plain 
proposition,  that  every  government  ought 
to  contain  in  itself  the  means  of  Its  own 
preservation.  Every  just  reaaoner  will,  at 
first  sight,  approve  an  adherence  to  this 
rule,  In  the  work  of  the  convention;  and  will 
disapprove  every  deviation  from  It  which 
may  not  appear  to  tiave  been  dictated  by 
the  necessity  of  Incorporating  Into  the  work 
some  particular  Ingredient  with  which  a 
rigid  conformity  to  the  rule  was  incompati- 
ble. Even  in  this  case,  though  he  may  acqui- 
esce in  the  necessity,  vet  he  will  not  cease  to 
regard  a  departure  from  so  fundamental  a 
principle  as  a  portion  of  Imperfection  in  the 
system  which  may  prove  the  seed  of  future 
weakjiess,  and  perhaps  anarchy. 

It  will  not  be  alleged  that  an  election  law 
could  have  been  framed  and  inserted  into 
the  Constitution  which  would  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  every  probable  change  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  country;  and  it  will  therefore 
not  be  denied  that  a  discretionary  power 
over  elections  ought  to  exist  somewhere.  It 
will,  I  presume,  \x  as  readily  conceded  that 


there  were  only  three  ways  in  which  this 
power  could  have  been  reasonably  modified 
and  disposed;  that  it  must  either  have  been 
lodged  wholly  in  the  natlonai  legislature,  or 
wholly  in  the  State  legislatures,  or  primary 
in  the  latter  and  ultimately  in  the  former. 
The  last  mode  has.  with  reason,  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  convention.  They  have  sub- 
mitted the  regulation  of  elections  for  the 
Federal  government,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  local  administrations:  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  when  no  improper  views  prevalL 

I  think  that  is  important— 

which  in  ordinary  cases,  and  when  no  Im- 
proper views  prevail,  may  be  both  more  con- 
venient and  more  satisfactory;  but  they 
have  reserved  to  the  natlonai  authority  a 
right  to  interpose,  whenever  extraordinary 
circumstances  might  render  that  Interposi- 
tion necessary  to  Its  safety. 

Nothing  can  l>e  more  evident  than  that  an 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  elections  for 
the  national  government.  In  the  hands  of 
the  State  legislatures,  would  leave  the  exist- 
tioot  of  the  Union  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
They  could  at  any  moment  annihilate  it  by 
neglecting  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  per- 
sons to  administer  its  affairs.  It  Is  to  little 
purpose  to  say  tliat  a  neglect  or  omission  of 
this  kind  would  not  likely  to  take  place.  The 
constitutional  possibility  of  the  thing,  with- 
out an  equivalent  for  the  risk,  is  an  unan- 
swerable objection.  Nor  has  any  satisfactory 
reason  been  yet  assigned  for  incurring  that 
risk.  The  extravagant  surmises  of  a  distem- 
pered jealousy  can  never  be  dignified  with 
that  character.  If  we  are  in  a  humor  to  pre- 
sume abuses  of  power,  it  is  as  fair  to  pre- 
sume them  on  the  part  of  the  State  govern- 
ments as  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. And  as  it  is  more  consonant  to  the 
rules  of  a  just  theory  to  trust  the  Union 
with  the  care  of  its  own  existence  than  to 
transfer  that  care  to  any  other  bands,  if 
abuses  of  power  are  to  be  hazarded  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  It  Is  more  rational 
to  hazard  them  where  the  power  would  nat- 
urally be  placed  than  where  it  would  un- 
naturally be  placed. 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  Introduced 
into  the  Constitution  empowering  the 
United  States  to  regulate  the  elections  for 
the  particular  States,  would  any  man  have 
hesitated  to  condemn  It.  both  as  an  unwar- 
rantable transposition  of  power  or  as  a  pre- 
meditated engine  for  the  destruction  of  the 
State  governments?  The  violation  of  the 
principle  In  this  case,  would  have  required 
no  comment:  and.  to  an  unbiased  observer. 
It  will  not  be  less  apparent  In  the  project  of 
subjecting  the  existence  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. In  a  similar  respect,  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  State  governments.  An  Impartial 
view  of  the  matter  cannot  fall  to  result  in  « 
conviction  that  each,  as  far  as  possible, 
ought  to  depend  on  Itself  for  its  own  preser- 
vation. 

It  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  Senate 
or  the  other  body,  excuse  me,  Mem- 
Ijers,  the  other  body,  which  I  think  we 
can  leave  out. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

It  may  easUy  be  discerned,  also,  that  the 
national  government  would  run  a  much 
greater  risk  from  a  power  in  the  State  legis- 
latures over  the  elections  of  its  House  of 
Representatives  than  from  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  members  of  its  Senate. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  Intended  to  be  a 
general  election  of  members  once  in  two 
years.  If  the  State  legislatures  were  to  be  in- 
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veat«d  with  an  exclusive  power  of  regulating 
these  elections,  every  period  of  making 
them  would  be  t  delicate  crisis  In  the  na- 
tional situation,  which  might  issue  In  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  If  the  leaders  of  a  few 
of  the  most  Important  Stages  would  have 
entered  Into  a  previous  conspiracy  to  pre- 
vent an  election.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  weight  In  the  observation  that 
the  Interest  of  each  State  to  be  represented 
In  the  Federal  councils  will  be  a  security 
against  the  abuse  of  power  over  its  election 
In  the  hands  of  the  State  legislatures. 

But  the  security  will  not  be  considered  as 
complete  by  those  who  attend  to  the  force 
of  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  Inter- 
est of  the  people  and  the  public  felicity  and 
the  Interest  of  their  local  rulers  and  the 
power  and  consequence  of  their  offices. 

The  people  of  America  may  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  the  Union,  at 
times  when  the  particular  rulers  of  particu- 
lar States.  stlmuUted  by  the  natural  rival- 
ship  of  power,  and  by  the  hopes  of  personal 
aggrandisement  and  supported  by  a  strong 
faction  In  each  of  those  States,  may  be  In 
very  opposite  temper. 

This  diversity  of  sentiment  between  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  the  Individuals  who 
have  the  graatest  credit  In  tbetr  oouaoUs  Is 
exemplified  In  some  of  the  States  at  the 
present  moment  on  the  present  question. 

The  scheme  of  separate  confederacies 
which  will  always  multiply  the  chances  of 
ambition,  will  be  a  never  failing  bait  to  all 
such  Influential  characters  of  the  State  ad- 
ministrations as  are  capable  of  preferring 
their  own  emolument  in  advancement  to  the 
public  will.  With  so  effectual  a  weapon  In 
their  hands  at  the  exclusive  power  of  regu- 
lating elections  for  the  national  govern- 
ment, a  combination  of  a  few  such  men.  In  a 
few  of  the  most  considerable  States  where 
the  temptation  wUl  always  be  the  strongest, 
might  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  by  seizing  the  opportunity  of  some 
casual  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and 
which,  perhaps,  they  may.  themselves,  have 
excited,  to  discontinue  the  choice  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  ought  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
firm  Union  of  this  country,  under  an  effi- 
cient government,  will  probably  by  an  In- 
creasing object  of  Jealousy  to  more  than  one 
nation  of  Ehirope.  and  that  enterprises  to 
subvert  it  will  sometimes  originate  in  the  in- 
trigues of  foreign  powers  and  will  seldom 
fail  to  be  patronized  and  abated  by  some  of 
them. 

Its  preservation,  therefore,  ought.  In  no 
caae,  that  can  be  avoided  to  be  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  any.  but  those  whose 
situation  would  uniformly  beget  an  Immedi- 
ate Interest  In  the  faithful  and  vigilant  per- 
formance of  the  trust. 

No.  59  in  the  Federalist  Papers 
speaks  solely  about  States  and  the 
reason  they  put  this  in  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  protect,  to  make  sure  that 
States  do  not  refuse  to  hold  elections 
to  send  members  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  States  to  conflict 
amongst  themselves  and  create  unrest 
in  another  State  that  would  cause 
someone  for  not  sending  a  member  to 
this  body.  But  you  cannot  talk  about 
No.  59  without  not  talXing  about  No. 
60,  by  Hamilton. 

We  have  seen  that  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  elections  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not,  without  hazard,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  State  legislatures.  Let  us  now 


see  what  would  be  the  danger  on  the  other 
side.  That  Is.  from  confiding  the  ultimate 
right  of  regulating  its  own  elections  to  the 
Union  itself.  It  Is  not  pretended  that  this 
right  would  ever  be  used  for  the  exclusion 
of  any  State  from  its  share  In  the  represen- 
tation. The  interest  of  all  would.  In  this  re- 
spect, at  least,  be  the  security  of  all.  But  It 
is  alleged  that  it  might  be  employed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote  the  election  of  some 
favorite  class  of  men  and  exclusion  of 
others. 

I  wonder  If  a  favorite  class  of  men  would 
be  a  political  party.  By  confining  the  places 
of  elections  to  the  particular  districts  and 
rendering  It  Impracticable  to  dtiaens  at 
large  to  partake  In  the  choice.  Of  all  chi- 
merical suppositions,  this  seems  to  be  the 
most  chimerical.  On  the  one  hand,  no  ra- 
tional calculation  of  probabilities  would  lead 
us  to  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  no  rational 
calculation  of  probabilities  would  lead  us  to 
Imagine  that  the  disposition  wtilch  a  con- 
duct so  violent  and  extraordinary  would 
imply  could  ever  find  Its  way  Into  the  na- 
tional councils:  and  on  the  other  It  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty  that  If  so  Improper 
a  spirit  should  ever  gain  admittance  into 
them.  It  would  display  Itself  in  a  form  alto- 
gether different  and  far  more  decMve. 

The  Improbability  of  the  attempt  may  be 
satisfactorily  inferred  from  this  single  re- 
flection, that  It  could  never  be  made  with- 
out causing  an  Immediate  revolt  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  headed  and  directed  by 
the  State  governments. 

Let  me  repeat  that  one  phrase: 
T!ie  Improbability  of  the  attempt  may  be 
satisfactorily  inferred  from  this  single  re- 
flection, that  It  could  never  be  made  with- 
out causing  reflection,  that  It  could  never  be 
made  without  causing  an  Immediate  revolt 
of  the  great  body  of  people,  headed  and  di- 
rected by  the  State  governments. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  this 
characteristic  right  of  freedom  may,  in  cer- 
tain turbulent  and  factious  seasons,  be  vio- 
lated— 

And  this  seems  like  a  turbulent  and 
factious  season- 
be  violated.  In  respect  to  a  particular  class 
of  citizens,  by  a  victorious  majority- 
It  is  not,  and  I  will  read  It  again: 
Sit  Is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  char- 
acteristic right  of  freedom— 

The  freedom  to  vote- 
may,  in  certain  tubulent  and  factious  sea- 
sons, be  violated,  in  respect  to  a  particular 
class  of  citizens,  by  a  victorious  majority: 
but  that  so  fundamental  a  privilege:  in  a 
country  so  situated  and  enlightened,  should 
be  Invaded  to  the  prejudice  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  by  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  government  without  occasioning  a 
popular  revolution.  It  is  altogether  Incon- 
ceivable and  Incredible. 

Tou  would  think  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  here  tonight.  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  his  words  have  been  spoken 
over  3  months  time  many,  many  times 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

In  addition  to  this  general  reflection, 
there  are  considerations  of  a  more  precise 
nature  which  forbid  all  apprehension  on  the 
subject.  The  dissimilarity  In  the  IngredienU 
which  will  compose  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  In  the  manner  In  which 
they  will  be  brought  Into  action  In  Its  vari- 
ous branches,  must  form  a  powerful  obsta- 
cle to  a  concert  of  views  In  any  partial 
scb«ne  of  elections.  There  Is  sufficient  di- 


versity In  the  state  of  property,  In  the 
genius,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Union  to  occasion 
a  material  diversity  of  disposiUon  In  their 
representatives  towards  the  different  ranks 
and  conditions  in  society.  And  though  an  In- 
timate intercourse  under  the  same  govern- 
ment will  promote  a  gradual  aaalmilation  of 
tamper  and  sentiments,  yet  there  are 
causes,  as  well  physical  as  moral,  which  may 
In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  permanently 
nourish  different  propensities  and  inclina- 
tions In  this  particular. 

But  the  circumstance  which  will  be  likely 
to  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  matter 
will  be  the  dlsHlmllar  modes  of  constituting 
the  several  component  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment: The  House  of  Representatives  being 
to  be  elected  Immediately  by  the  people:  the 
Senate  by  the  State  leglalaturea:  the  Presi- 
dent by  electors  chosen  for  that  purpoae  by 
the  people— there  would  be  little  probability 
of  a  common  Interest  to  cement  these  differ- 
ent branches  In  a  pre-election  for  any  par- 
ticular class  of  electors. 

And  he  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
other  body.  Now  I  wUl  skip  over  to  the 
very  end  and  with  this  I  will  finish. 

Let  It,  however,  be  admitted,  for  argument 
sake,  that  the  expedient  suggested  might  be 
successful— 

The  expedient  being  that  Federal 
Government  would  set  rules  and  laws 
and  election  laws  for  the  States— 

and  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  equally  taken 
for  granted  that  all  the  scruplea  which  a 
sense  of  duty  or  an  apprehension  of  the 
danger  of  the  experiment  might  inspire 
were  overcome  in  the  breasts  of  the  national 
nilers— 

Something  I  tend  to  wonder  about- 
still  I  imagine  it  will  hardly  be  pretended 
that  they  could  ever  hope  to  carry  such  an 
enterprise  into  execution  without  the  aid  of 
a  military  force  sufficient  to  subdue— The 
improbability  of  the  existence  of  a  force 
equal  to  that  object  has  been  discussed  and 
demonstrated  in  different  parts  of  these 
papers:  but  that  the  futility  of  the  objection 
under  consideration  may  appear  in  the 
strongest  light— 

And  I  am  not  trjrlng  to  take  light  of 
It  either— 

it  shall  be  conceded  for  a  moment  that  such 
a  force  might  exist  and  the  national  govern- 
ment shall  be  supposed  to  be  In  the  actual 
possession  of  It.  What  will  be  the  conclu- 
sion? With  a  disposition  to  Invade  the  easen- 
tial  rights  of  the  community  and  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  that  disposition,  is  it 
presumable  that  the  persons  who  were  actu- 
ated by  It  would  amuse  themselves  in  the  ri- 
diculous task  of  fabricating  election  laws  for 
securing  a  preference  to  a  favorite  class  of 
men?  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  prefer  a 
conduct  better  adapted  to  their  own  imme- 
diate aggrandizement?  Would  they  not 
rather  boldly  resolve  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  office  by  one  decisive  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, than  to  trust  to  precarious  expedients 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that 
might  aocomptuiy  them,  might  terminate  In 
the  dismission,  disgrace,  and  ruin  of  their 
authors?  Would  they  not  fear  that  citizens, 
not  less  tenacious  than  conscious  of  their 
rights,  would  flock  from  the  remotest  ex- 
tremes of  their  respective  States  to  the 
places  of  election,  to  overthrow  their  ty- 
rants and  to  substitute  men  who  would  be 


disposed  to  avenge  the  violated  majesty  of 

the  people? 

I  submit.  Members,  that  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  talking  about 
were  extreme  examples  of  abuse  of 
election  laws,  were  extreme  examples 
of  the  Federal  Government  taking 
over  the  laws  of  States,  and  vice  versa. 
And  nowhere,  as  has  been  said  many 
times  on  this  floor,  has  there  been  ex- 
treme examples  in  this  case.  This  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  It 
was  Intended  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  as  expressed  in  the  Federalist 
Papers. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  complete 
abuse  of  power  in  taking  no,  absolute- 
ly no,  claim  of  fraud,  election  fraud, 
by  the  States.  We  have  a  task  force 
that  has  been  put  together  and  has  ac- 
tually set  their  own  rules,  disregarding 
Indiana  law,  cuid  when  all  of  a  sudden 
they  got  the  votes  for  McCloskey,  they 
changed  the  laws  and  had  this  great 
respect — changed  their  rules  and  had 
this  great  respect  for  Indiana  law. 

It  Just  amazes  me.  Members,  that  we 
would  have  such  an  abuse  of  power  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  and  we  would 
have  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
greatest  document  in  mankind. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACK.  During  your  readings  of 
the  Federalist  Papers,  one  of  the 
things  that  you  referred  to  was  the 
Constitution,  and  the  violation  of  that 
Constitution,  and  I  wonder  if  I  could 
Involve  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  a  coUoquy  here. 

This  is  reading  from  the  majority 
leader's  comments  on  January  3  where 
he  referred  to,  and  I  quote: 

This  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  invest- 
ed by  the  Constitution  with  responsibility  to 
Judge  the  qualifications,  returns,  and  elec- 
tions of  its  members.  And  earlier  on  I  think 
you  Implied  that  in  essence  that  this  House 
was  overstepping  the  constitutional  rights 
and/or  obligations.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
Just  expand  on  that  again. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

I  think  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  read  is,  of  course,  accurate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Powell  case  did  indicate 
that  there  was  some  limitations  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  House  could  rely 
on  that  without  running  into  consltu- 
tional  difficulties  of  its  own. 

But  let  us  assimie  for  the  moment 
that  this  Is  a  matter  totally  beyond 
the  control  of  the  courts  and  one  to- 
tally within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
House.  Nonetheless,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  House,  In  passing  on  consti- 
tutional matters,  is  nonetheless  sup- 
posed to  use  its  best  Judgment  as  to 
what  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides.  And  I  think  this 
House,  in  passing  on  election  contests, 


Itself  must  bind  itself  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  the  time,  places,  and  manner 
clause  which  requires  that  the  time, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions, the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  Con- 
gress may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  but  only  by 
law.  And  we  have  been  told  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  law  is  something 
that  must  be  passed  by  the  House, 
must  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
then  must  become  law  either  with  or 
without  the  signature  of  the  President 
as  the  Constitution  prescribes. 

Plainly,  there  has  been  no  charge 
anjrwhere  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings that  anything  that  was  done 
in  this  election  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
violated  any  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  civil  rights  or 
voting  rights;  there  was  no  charge  that 
anything  was  done  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana that  violated  the  Voting  Rights 
Act;  there  was  no  charge  anywhere  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  either  on 
the  floor,  or  as  I  understand  it,  in  the 
task  force  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  There  was  never  any 
charge  that  there  was  any  irregularity 
of  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  that  elec- 
tion in  the  State  of  Indiana.  And  what 
I  think  is  plainly  incompetent  for  this 
House  to  do  imder  article  I,  section  4, 
and  does  plainly  risk  a  Judicial  chal- 
lenge. But,  In  any  event,  even  if  no  Ju- 
dicial challenge  is  possible,  if  this 
House  is  to  show  its  respect  for  the 
Constitution  It  must  live  up  to,  and 
that  is,  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  who  has  the  right  to  set  the  terms 
of  how  congressional  elections  are 
held. 

And  here  one  task  force,  three 
people,  a  two-person  majority  out  of 
the  three  people,  has  originally  voted 
to  override  the  whole  set  of  election 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  And  to 
say  that  we  will  take  in  any  ballot  cast 
by  any  means  In  order  to  give  the 
widest  scope  to  the  franchise— some- 
thing plainly  contrary  to  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  but  then  compounding  the 
felony,  in  essence  saying  when  we  got 
four  votes  ahead,  we  are  going  to 
change  the  rules  again,  and  as  to  the 
last  couple  of  score  votes,  we  are  going 
to  Ignore  the  very  rules  that  we  set  up 
and  we  are  not  even  going  to  try  and 
count  them. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
plainly  wrong,  whether  there  is  a  re- 
dress In  the  courts,  I  don't  Imow  be- 
cause, frankly,  the  Constitution  does 
seem  to  give  this  House  the  power  to 
be  the  Judge  of  the  election  of  its  own 
Members.  But  as  I  point  out  in  the 
Powell  case,  there  was  a  limitation  im- 
posed on  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  f  it>m  Utah  has 
expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  special 
order  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Stramo]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  be  most  hi^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  with  one  initial  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  we  are  faced 
with,  if  Justice  is  our  bride  in  this  body 
and  in  this  Nation,  we  are  unwittingly 
playing  the  cuckold.  This  is  not  a 
hmipy  experience.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoit 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  conclude  the  ob- 
servation that  I  am  making.  But  even 
if  there  is  no  recourse  In  the  courts  In 
this  situation,  even  if  the  Powell  case 
does  not  offer  us  a  precedent  for  this 
situation  so  that  there  is  no  recourse  if 
there  is  an  abuse  of  majority,  I  do 
think  that  the  majority  ought  to  un- 
derstand that  from  the  point  of  view— 
and  I  think  I  can  say  after  the  confer- 
ence of  the  minority  this  afternoon, 
the  unanimous  point  of  view  of  the  mi- 
nority—an abuse,  and  a  constitutional 
abuse,  is  taking  place  here.  And  I 
think  the  majority  In  this  House 
ought  to  understand  that  the  minori- 
ty, while  it  is  used  to  being  rolled  by 
the  majority  with  frequency.  Is  not 
prepared  to  take  this  kind  of  constitu- 
tional abuse  lightly.  And  this  House 
does,  for  the  sound  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, depend  on  a  certain  comity 
among  Members.  And  lots  of  things 
are  done  here  by  unanimous  consent. 
There  are  many  other  occasions  in 
which  the  minority  does  not  use  the 
full  panoply  of  opportunities  that  the 
rules  offer  the  minority  in  order  to 
make  the  minority's  case,  because  we 
do  depend  on  each  other's  sense  of  fair 
play. 

But  I  think  I  ought  to  say.  In  light 
of  the  question  that  was  propoimded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  the 
previous  special  order  as  to  what  the 
consequences  are,  if  there  is  in  fact  no 
appeal  to  the  courts,  and  in  fact  we 
are  thus  left  to  a  situation  where  a 
majority  can  ride  roughshod  over  the 
Constitution,  then  I  think  I  have  to 
say  that  the  minority  in  this  House  in 
its  conference  this  afternoon  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  simply 
was  not  prepared  in  this  case  to  turn 
the  other  cheek.  And  I  think  the  ma^ 
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Jority  should  understand  thmt  we  feel 
there  is  a  constitutional  issue  and  we 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  fight  past 
whatever  action  is  taken  by  the  major- 
ity on  the  seating  in  this  particular 
case,  and  that  the  comity  which  per- 
mits the  business  of  this  House  to  go 
forward  in  a  relatively  harmonious 
way  will  have  been  destroyed  if  the 
majority  acts  in  this  highhanded  fash- 
ion. 

And  I  think  I  ought  to  say  to  the 
Speaker  that  I  would  hope  he  would 
like  to  see  his  final  Congress  one  of  ac- 
complishment, one  which  would  bring 
honor  to  this  term  as  Speaker  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  And  that  If 
he  and  the  majority  are  going  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  minority  in  a  way 
that  the  minority  at  least  feels  is  con- 
stitutionally wrong,  then  this  is  going 
to  be  a  very  unhappy  Congress, 
Indeed,  and  one  which  will  not  give 
much  credit  to  his  final  few  years  of 
his  speakership. 

D  1250 

Bfr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  FloridiL 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  Just  like  to 
follow  up  on  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  New  York.  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  Just  said. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  us  during 
the  past  maybe  18  or  20  months  or  so 
have  been  somewhat  confrontational 
in  the  way  that  we  approached  the 
last  session,  not  because  we  wanted  to 
embarrass  anybody,  but  we  thought  it 
was  our  only  way  to  bring  many  issues 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  that  we 
thought  our  constituents  back  home 
wanted  us  to  do. 

I  sense  from  what  you  are  saying 
that  there  are  things  that  are  happen- 
ing in  this  particular  Congress  now 
that  are  once  again  making  it  very 
clear  that  the  majority  party  in  this 
House  has  very  little  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  that  If.  in 
fact,  they  don't  back  away  from  that 
and  rethink  their  position,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  things  that 
probably  will  require  a  little  bit  more 
involvement  on  our  part  during  the 
balance  of  this  Congress  than  we  did 
in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

I  would  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say,  speaking  as 
one  Member  of  the  majority  who  has 
not  decided  how  he  Is  going  to  vote  on 
this  particular  issue,  that  I  am  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  my  colleague  suggest 
that  you  have  previously  been  allow- 
ing the  House  to  fimction  almost  as  a 
favor  to  the  majority.  I  don't  think 


anyone  on  this  side  regards  It  as  that 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  last 
couple  comments— the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  I  guess,  we  have  to  dif- 
ferentiate. The  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da was  being  quite  candid,  and  he  was 
saying  he  has  already  been  confronta- 
tional, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  now  decided  he  is  going  to  be 
confrontational.  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
what  that  means. 

If  it  continues  to  mean  subjecting 
the  American  people  to  the  reading  of 
the  Federalist  Papers  at  12:30  at  night, 
I  am  not  sure  how  popular  that  is 
going  to  be.  That  may  come  under  the 
heading  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment if  they  have  to  listen. 

But  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  sug- 
gest, as  I  think  the  gentleman  was  sug- 
gesting, that  refusing  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  et 
cetera,  will  somehow  be  hurting  the 
majority,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I 
guess  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  are  sug- 
gesting that  you  have  somehow  been 
doing  us  a  favor  by  allowing  the  House 
to  transact  legislative  business  and 
now,  because  you  are  angry,  you  are 
no  longer  going  to  allow  that  to 
happen,  I  don't  regard  that  certainly 
as  anything  that  Is  going  to  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  Speaker,  but  as  anything 
that  is  a  threat  to  the  majority  to  the 
extent  that  anybody  suffers.  It  may  be 
the  President's  program.  It  may  be  leg- 
islation In  general.  Members  are  enti- 
tled to  be  angry  and  to  do  whatever 
they  want.  I  would  simply  advise  him 
as  one  member  of  the  majority,  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  is  going  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  suggestion  that 
people  are  going  to  stop  agreeing  to 
unanimous-consent  requests  or  what- 
ever else  the  gentleman  means.  We 
have  a  lot  of  those.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  Just  made  one  and  no 
one  objected.  If  It  is  going  to  be  the 
rule  that  we  object  to  each  other's 
unanimous  consent  requests,  we  wiU 
object  to  them.  If  the  suggestion  Is 
that  this  Is  now  going  to  result  in  slow- 
ing down  the  process  of  legislation.  I 
don't  understand  why  anyone  would 
think  that  that  is  something  that  the 
majority  in  particular  Is  going  to  be 
penalized  by  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
minority. 

President  Reagan  has.  for  Instance, 
felt  that  he  has  done  pretty  well  legis- 
latively. He  hasn't  gotten  everything 
he  wanted.  If  you  are  suggesting  that 
the  House  Is  not  going  to  function 
very  well,  does  that  mean  that  the 
President  does  not  get  a  chance  to  get 
much  of  his  program  acted  on?  Pre- 
siunably  it  does.  Members  are  free,  if 
that  Is  what  they  want  to  do,  to  pro- 
voke it,  but  I  don't  understand  why 
anyone  would  think  that  that  is  a  par- 
ticular threat  that  Members  on  the 
majority  side  are  going  to  be  particu- 
larly concerned  about. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments. 


I  would  be  happy  to  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  rather  startled 
that  anyone  would  think  that  hearing 
the  Founding  Fathers  In  the  Federal- 
ist Papers  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or 
day  would  be  a  trial  to  the  American 
people.  In  fact,  I  would  think  the  way 
the  majority  has  been  acting  In  this 
case,  perhaps  the  Federalist  Papers 
ought  to  be  read  more  often  aloud  in 
this  House  so  that  we  would  not  have 
the  kind  of  high-handedness  that  we 
are  seeing  In  this  particular  case. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  have  been 
many  times  when  it  has  been  possible 
in  the  face  of  the  wishes  of  the  majori- 
ty to  do  certain  things  when  It  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  minority  to 
use  the  House  rules.  It  Is  possible,  as  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware,  to  put 
into  the  CoNGRZssioif  AL  Recohd  untold 
amendments  to  bills  which  many 
Members  of  the  majority  want  to 
speed  through  this  House,  and  each  of 
those  bills,  even  after  a  cloture  vote— 
which  Is  possible  In  this  House,  unlike 
the  other  body— each  of  those  amend- 
ments is  then  entitled  to  have  5  min- 
utes of  debate  pro  and  5  minutes  of 
debate  con,  and  then,  if  there  are 
enough  of  us  on  this  side  who  are 
present  and  wish  to  do  so,  to  have  a  re- 
corded vote.  I  would  guess  that  it  Is 
mainly  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  trying  to  fill  the 
United  States  Code  with  still  more 
laws  and  still  more  regulations. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  Just  to 
ponder  a  little  bit.  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  even  if 
there  is  no  recourse  to  the  courts— and 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  no 
recourse  to  the  courts— there  is  an 
ability  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  keep 
taking  this  case  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  have  our  two  parties 
Judge  in  the  election  a  year  and  a  half 
from  now  on  whether  we  have  been 
dealt  with  properly  by  an  overwinning 
majority. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  I  would  be 
happy  In  one  moment  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  in  pointing 
out  that  anybody  who  finds  the  com- 
ments in  the  Federalist  Papers  either 
amusing  or  boring  clearly  hasn't  read 
them.  The  Federalist  Papers  were  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  three  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  our  Constitution  to  explain 
the  dociunent  to  people  who  didn't  un- 
derstand it,  who  might  have  found  it 
boring.  Those  articles  are  written  for 
newspapers  In  order  to  try  to  persuade 
the  citizens  of  the  proposed  State  of 
New  York,  from  which  the  gentleman 
comes,  that  it  was  In  their  best  inter- 
est to  vote  New  York  into  the  Consti- 


tution. That  is  what  the  Federalist 
Papers  were.  They  are  political  tracts. 
They  are  the  most  readable,  fascinat- 
ing, even  in  a  Texas  accent,  document 
you  could  ever  find.  They  are  so  criti- 
cal to  this  because  they  tell  us  what 
was  the  Intention  of  the  architects  of 
the  Constitution.  I  am  saddened  by 
anybody  who  finds  them  boring. 

I  came  to  this  body  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  this  country,  in  its  people,  in 
its  institutions,  in  fair  play  and,  on 
January  3,  this  Member  from  Colora- 
do received  a  rude  shock.  This 
Member  saw  the  Constitution  and  the 
practices  of  fair  play  tattered,  dragged 
in  the  muck,  and  that  has  gone  on  for 
over  90  days. 

I  read  the  Federalist  Papers.  I  keep 
a  copy  of  that  book  on  my  desk,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  treasure  that  volume. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  genetleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  Just  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  Federalist  Papers.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado  that  if  he  is 
really  upset  with  those  who  found  the 
reading  of  the  Federalist  Papers  amus- 
ing at  this  time,  he  better  reconvene 
his  party  caucus,  because  those  who 
were  giggling  included  a  certain 
number  of  Members  on  both  sides.  It 
is  not  the  fact  of  the  Federalist  Papers 
that  I  had  any  question  about,  it  was 
the  rather  lengthy  reading.  I  found 
that  a  rather  Inefficient  method.  I 
would  recommend  to  people  that  if 
they  really  wanted  to  understand  the 
Federalist  Papers,  they  probably 
ought  to  read  them.  I  would  not  rec- 
ommend that  they  borrow  the  gentle- 
man's copy  because,  treasuring  it  as  he 
does,  he  would  probably  be  a  little 
nervous  about  lending  it  out  to  people. 

But  I  would  recommend  that  there 
are  better  ways  to  get  the  Information 
from  the  Federalist  Papers  than  lis- 
tening to  them  being  read  for  the  first 
time  at  12:30  to  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Some  Members  on  the  other  side 
agreed  with  me  on  that. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  say  about 
the  Federalist  Papers  is  the  spirit  of 
the  debate  that  they  had.  I  thought  it 
was  kind  of  a  useful  one.  I  do  not  re- 
member reading  anywhere  In  the  Fed- 
eralist Pai>ers  threats  to  fQlbuster, 
such  as  we  heard  from  our  friend  from 
New  York.  The  Federalist  Papers  said 
we  have  these  very  serious  disagree- 
ments and  let  us  debate  them.  I  think 
that  is  reasonable.  I  think  It  is  reason- 
able for  people  to  debate  these  things. 
I  want  to  commend  the  party  on  the 
other  side  because  I,  for  Instance,  have 
thought  that  they  didn't  care  much 
about  the  homeless.  I  think  keeping 
the  House  open  all  night,  night  after 
night,  is  probably  the  first  genuine 
step  on  behalf  of  the  homeless  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  taken.  I  commend 


it.  Those  who  don't  have  air-condition- 
ing probably  can  get  a  little  bit  of 
relief  from  the  heat  here  tonight. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  express 
was  that,  while  debate  is  perfectly 
valid  and  resonable  and  I  Invite  Mem- 
bers to  Join  In  It,  the  notion  that 
threatening  to  filibuster  by  amend- 
ment or  deny  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests is  going  to  coerce  anybody  into 
doing  ans^hing  simply  misfires.  I 
think  that  the  whole  process  might 
suffer.  If  the  gentlemen  want  to  file 
amendment  after  amendment  to  the 
authorization  process  and  make  it  less 
likely  that  bills  will  be  passed  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  let  the  Government 
function,  they  are  right.  I  Just  want  to 
assure  them  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  going  to  be  Influenced  by 
the  threats  of  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  our  efforts  to- 
night to  spend  our  time  on  this  floor 
through  the  night,  it  should  perhaps 
become  clear,  as  it  apparently  has  not, 
that  we  are  as  a  body,  as  the  minority 
l>ody,  consimied  with  a  sense  of  out- 
rage, a  sense  of  the  violation  of  all  the 
precepts  of  fair  play,  and  the  precato- 
ry language  which  seems  to  be  the 
province  of  attorneys  will  not  wish 
this  problem  away.  We  are  here  to- 
night because  we  think  the  American 
people  have  been  dealt  a  raw  deal.  We 
think  that  all  the  things  that  we  stand 
for  in  this  country  are  being  dragged 
In  the  muck.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  this  body  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row for  probably  15  hours,  but  we  feel 
It  is  Important  for  our  colleagues  to 
understand  that  we  have  finally  gone 
far  enough.  This  body  is  eviscerating 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  it 
has  abandoned  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote  and  be  represented  by 
500,000  American  citizens.  This  is  an 
abdication  of  fair  play  and  sarcasm 
and  humor,  and  all  those  kinds  of 
talks  will  not  wish  it  away. 

The  majority  party  has  made  a  dis- 
astrous error  and  we  Intend  to  see  that 
that  error  is  brought  before  our  body, 
our  Members. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  came  here  from  a  background  in 
the  media.  We  were  charged  with 
going  through  very  complex  issues, 
cutting  through  the  double-talk  and 
rhetoric  to  try  to  get  down  to  the 
truth,  and  to  condense  volumes  of  for- 
eign policy  into  a  90-second  statement 
you  could  put  on  the  air.  It  was  quite 
an  obligation  to  me. 

As  we  spoke  on  this  issue,  ever  since 
the  third  day  of  January  basically, 
when  it  all  began,  and  digging  through 
what  has  been  si&id  and  the  rhetoric 
that  has  been  going  on  and  on  and  on 
and  the  smokescreens  that  have  been 
put  up,  I  have  tried  to  couch  it  in  the 


terms  of  how  would  I  put  this  on  the 
air  if  I  were  still  in  the  broadcasting 
business  and  do  it  quickly  and  concise- 
ly in  a  manner  that  people  could  un- 
derstand, cut  through  all  the  double- 
talk  and  that  type  of  language.  Basi- 
cally it  comes  down  to  two  sentences: 
The  Democrats  got  the  mine.  The 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  got  the 
shaft.  That  is  about  the  only  way  you 
could  describe  it,  because  that  is  exact- 
ly what  has  happened.  You  cut 
through  all  this  garbage,  and  that  is 
really  what  it  boils  down  to. 

I  think  It  brings  us  to  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  all:  What  does  this 
mean  to  the  housewife,  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  businessman,  the  college  kid 
who  is  ready  to  vote?  What  does  all 
this  mean  to  them  as  individuals?  Are 
we  basically  sasrlng  if  we  follow 
through  and  McCloskey  is  seated,  your 
vote  in  the  United  States  of  America 
means  absolutely  nothing  unless  you 
are  a  member  of  the  majority  partsr? 
Is  that  not.  In  fact,  the  statement  that 
is  being  made  by  the  so-called  task 
force?  How  do  you  explain  to  the  civics 
class  or  to  anyone  else  who  is  trying  to 
learn  about  this  country  of  ours? 

We  also  are  talking  about  free  elec- 
tions in  Central  America.  How  can  you 
have  a  free  election  in  Central  Amer- 
ica when  we  can't  have  one  here?  Basi- 
cally this  is  what  is  happening. 

We  can  go  back  through  the  thing 
step  by  step  by  step,  and  the  points 
can  be  made,  the  smokescreens  can  be 
thrown  up,  but  that  is  really  what  the 
whole  thing  boils  down  to.  regardless 
of  what  my  colleague  from  New  York 
was  talking  about  a  moment  ago,  what 
will  the  reflection  be. 

As  an  outsider  before  getting  into 
politics,  there  tends  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
tinge  to  the  word  "politics."  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  a  thing  that  a  lot  of  people 
look  up  to.  I  had  a  little  trouble  wres- 
tling with  it  in  my  own  case  personal- 
ly. It  Is  these  kinds  of  things  that  give 
this  business  a  bad  name.  It  is  an  hon- 
orable business.  We  are  doing  the  busi- 
ness for  the  greatest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  and  yet  we  get  into 
this  kind  of  thing.  It  is  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that  this 
country's  origins  stem  from  methods 
to  avoid  tyranny.  That  is  why  our 
forefathers  came  to  these  shores,  and 
that  is  why  we  crafted  a  docimient 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  tyranny, 
tyranny  of  the  legislative,  tsranny  of 
the  Judicial  or  tyranny  by  the  execu- 
tive. In  order  to  strike  that  sensitive 
balance,  we  thought,  and  our  forefa- 
thers thought,  and  the  people  who 
wrote  the  Federalist  Papers  thought 
that  they  had  arrived  at  a  mechanism 
which  would  prevent  that. 
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But  what  hu  happened  in  thli  body. 
Mr.  Speaker.  1a  that  30  yean  of  power, 
SO  years  of  egresioiu  exercise,  careleaa 
exercise,  of  power  has  built  a  kind  of 
complacency,  an  easy  complacency 
which  will  Utter  the  Constitution,  a 
sad  travesty  of  Justice,  a  tawdry  dis- 
play of  power  which  Is  a  shocking  ex- 
ample for  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

What  are  we  going  to  tell  our  grand- 
children, Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  de- 
prive 500,000  people  in  a  congressional 
district  of  being  represented  by  the 
man  they  sent  to  Congress?  How  do  we 
explain  legislative  apartheid,  Mr. 
Speaker,  enacted  by  the  very  majority 
which  decries  that  policy  in  Africa?  A 
slow  and  sickening  corruption  of 
power  has  finally  brought  this  thing 
to  a  head. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
take  the  message  to  our  colleagues 
across  the  aisle  and  beg  them  to  join 
us  in  resolving  a  great  and  sad  Injus- 
Uce. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  EhoOUARDI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  worse  time  for 
the  majority  party  to  pick  to  impose 
this  kind  of  outrage  on  the  House,  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  working 
toward  bipartisan  solutions  for  the 
most  critical  issues  facing  this  country. 
Certainly  the  deficit  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  facing  this  country. 

I  came  here  after  a  career  of  22 
years  as  a  certified  public  account- 
ant—I found,  by  the  way.  that  I  was 
only  one  of  three  certified  public  ac- 
countants to  come  to  the  House  in  its 
history— to  deal  with  the  most  critical 
issue  facing  this  country  today,  which 
is  the  deficit.  The  Issue  cannot  be 
solved  by  partisan  politics.  If  we  don't 
resolve  this  issue  of  the  deficit  and  the 
waste  that  is  consimilng  this  country 
and  the  mismanagement  that  could 
start  with  this  House,  by  the  way. 
which  has  grown  1,600  percent,  while 
the  rest  of  this  country  has  only 
grown  400  percent  in  the  last  30  years, 
we  will  all  be  held  hostage  to  the 
waste  that  we  seek  to  get  rid  of.  But 
now.  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
focus  the  efforts  of  this  House  on 
some  of  these  most  critical  issues— tax 
reform,  the  deficit,  aid  to  Democratic 
fledgling  nations  around  the  world 
and  in  Central  America— we  are  faced 
with  the  onerous  proposition  of  deal- 
ing with  the  nonsense  that  we  have 
heard  today. 

I  am  as  outraged  as  you  are.  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  at  what  is  going 
on.  It  Just  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
dealing  with  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental aspects  of  this  country's  histo- 
ry, the  Constitution.  I  guess  it  is  best 
epitomized,  my  outrage,  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  in  an  editorial 
called  Tip's  Gold  Watch,  dated  April 
22,  1985.  If  you  would  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  read  this  editorial,  be- 


cause I  think  It  points  out  better  than 
I  can  what  the  situation  Is  at  this 
point. 

It's  nice  every  now  and  then  to  be  able  to 
write  about  one  of  those  eventa  held  dear  in 
American  culture.  In  this  Instance.  It's  the 
traditional  retirement  party.  U  things  go  ac- 
oordlnc  to  plan,  the  Democrats  this  after- 
noon wlU  kick  off  the  official  beginning  of 
the  festirlUes  surrounding  the  announced 
19M  retirement  of  House  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill.  The  keynote  speech  on  the  House 
noor  today  will  go  something  like  this:  "And 
so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  your  more  than 
S3  years  of  service  to  the  House  and  to  the 
U.S.  system  ol  electoral  politics,  we  present 
you  with  a  small  token— the  Eighth  Con- 
gresakmai  seat  of  Indiana."  At  this  point 
the  Speaker  wU]  be  banded  his  human  gold 
watch,  a  shiny  new  Democratic  Congress- 
man named  Prank  McCIoskey— 

Who.  by  the  way.  I  have  never  met— 

On  Prlday.  two  other  Democratic  Con- 
greaamen  decided  that  Mr.  McCIoskey  won 
that  long-disputed  election  in  Indiana  by  a 
margin  of  four  votes.  While  this  gives  the 
Speaker  a  chance  to  celebrate  by  finally 
winning  one,  don't  expect  much  applause 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  It  Is 
much  more  likely  that  what  will  occur  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  will  less  resemble  a  victory  party  than 
a  bitter  and  bloody  put  fight.  Here's  why: 

Por  the  past  few  weeks  a  group  of  official 
vote  counters  created  by  the  House  Demo- 
crats have  been  out  In  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict recounting  the  ballots  cast  there  last 
November.  The  House  Democrats  didn't  like 
the  November  outcome  because  a  Republi- 
can named  Richard  Mclntyre  won  the  elec- 
tion by  something  over  400  votes,  and  his 
opponent,  the  Incumbent.  Mr.  McCIoskey, 
complained  about  the  results  and  about  how 
votes  were  counted  In  several  counties. 

This  was  the  first  time  In  24  years  the 
House  ordered  a  recount  Instead  of  accept- 
ing State  certification,  though  at  no  point 
in  the  affair  has  anyone  raised  charges  of 
fraudulent  procedures.  The  House  Demo- 
crats voted  twice  to  refuse  to  seat  Republi- 
can Mclntyre.  which  means  that  the  people 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  District  have  had  no 
vote  in  the  House  for  nearly  four  months. 

The  Democrats  set  up  a  "task  force"  to  re- 
count the  vote  In  Indiana.  Last  Friday,  the 
Democrats'  designated  counters  finished 
poring  through  the  ballots  and  announced 
that  Blr.  McCIoskey  had  won  the  election  by 
vote  of  116.045  to  116.641.  In  the  end.  the 
great  Indiana  recount  came  down  to  Judging 
several  docen  disputed  ballots  as  for  either 
Mclntyre  or  McCIoskey.  This  task  fell  to 
the  special  commission's  three  ^iouse  Mem- 
bers, Democrats  Leon  Panetta— 

Who,  by  the  way,  called  for  biparti- 
san help  in  this  House  many  times— 
and  Bill  Clay  and  Republican  Bill  Thomas. 
Ironically  enough,  the  Members  judged  the 
ballots  by  voting  for  Mr.  McCIoskey,  Repub- 
lican Bill  Thomas  quit  voting— 

As  any  decent  Republican  would 
do- 
Throughout  all  the  partisan  contentious- 
ness over  this  dispute,  nearly  all  had  agreed 
that  if  the  outcome  of  the  recount  In  this 
admittedly  close  election  came  down  to  a 
handful  of  votes,  there  would  bo  a  new  elec- 
tion. What  no  one  took  into  account,  but 
probably  should  have,  was  that  the  whole 
show  has  been  run  by  arguably  the  two 
most  partisan  Democrats  in  the  House.  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Tony  Coelho.  At  3  pjn.  this 


afternoon,  the  Democrats  will  most  prob- 
ably vote  to  seat  Mr.  McCIoskey  based  on 
this  four-vote  "victory."  The  lively  proceed- 
ings will  be  televlaed  on  C-8pan— 

Thank  God— 

Prom  where  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Coelho 
sit,  Mr.  McCloakey's  new  four-vote  win  is 
mainly  an  opportunity  to  stick  It  to  their 
nemesis  In  the  White  House  by  staging  a 
straight  party-line  vote  on  the  seating.  Such 
victories  may  afford  the  Speaker  some 
pleasure  as  he  battles  towards  the  sunset, 
but  we  wonder  whether  younger  House 
Democrats  might  not  be  wondering  If  that 
loud  sound  that  they  hear  Is  their  party 
crashing  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
faUs.  There  Is  simply  no  way  the  Democrats 
can  look  good  saying  a  Democrat's  four-vote 
victory  Is  valid  after  they  said  a  Republi- 
can's 400-vote  victory  was  Invalid. 

But  then,  the  Speaker  doesn't  have  to 
worry  about  the  future,  since  he  won't  be 
around.  If  msklng  a  mockery  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  will  give  him  fond  memories 
for  his  golden  years,  we  believe  he  should  by 
all  means  go  ahead. 

Again,  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  reflect  on 
what  was  said  here.  We  had  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre ahead  by  400  votes,  and  the  ma- 
jority felt  that  that  was  an  election 
too  close,  so  close  that  it  had  to  t>e  re- 
coimted.  After  recount,  lAi.  Mclntyre 
won  once  again.  After  two  recounts, 
we  then  went  back  to  Indiana.  Now  we 
are  here,  incredibly,  looking  at  a  situa- 
tion where,  with  only  a  four-vote 
margin  of  victory,  the  majority  will  try 
to  seat  McCIoskey.  I  think  that  Is  an 
outrage.  It  just  goes  to  the  fairness 
issue  again,  not  only  to  who  should  be 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  but  fair- 
ness to  Indiana,  fairness  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  body,  fairness  certainly  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  STRANO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been  the 
intention  of  the  majority  party  in  this 
body  not  only  not  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tjrre,  but  to  seat  Mr.  McCIoskey.  How 
did  they  do  it?  They  finaUy  did  it  by 
violating  every  election  law  In  the 
State  of  Indiana.  When  they  finally 
got  to  a  place  where  they  could  not 
figure  out  how  to  get  ahead,  they  vio- 
lated their  own  specious  rules.  That 
should  terrify,  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
Member  of  this  body,  any  American 
who  likes  to  think  that  his  vote 
counts,  not  Just  the  500,000  people  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  who 
have  been  robbed  of  their  right  to  be 
represented  in  this  body,  but  aU  Amer- 
icans, all  congressional  districts.  This 
issue  is  going  to  hang  about  the  neck 
of  this  body  like  a  millstone,  not  just 
tonight,  but  tomorrow  night,  and  in 
1986  and  in  1988  and  1990  and  1992, 
because  it  Is  an  issue  that  threatens 
the  very  constitutionality  of  this  coun- 
try, it  threatens  our  beliefs  in  fair 
play,  it  threatens  our  serious  concern 
about  tyranny  within  our  process. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  am  appalled. 
I  would  welcome  the  majority  party 
coming  to  grips  with  this  thing,  and 
getting  themselves  out  from  imder 
what  must  be  a  staggering  load  of 
guilt,  a  horcpr  when  they  wake  up  at 
night  and  reallze^whatthey  have  done, 
not  just  to  themselves,  but  what  they 
have  done  to  the  process.  OuUt  is  hard 
to  live  with,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  there 
has  got  to  be  an  abundance  of  it  on 
this  issue  among  the  majority  party. 

I  came  here  hoping  that  the  many 
years  that  I  have  studied  history  and 
the  history  of  this  country  would 
bring  me  to  a  body  which  had  as  its 
very  basis  an  understanding  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  that  would  be 
the  underlying  fabric  under  which  we 
would  all  operate,  even  in  our  dis- 
agreements. I  looked  up  here  one  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  I  saw  "E 
Pluribus  Unum"  and  mentioned  the 
fact  that  out  of  many,  one  was  the 
overriding  principle  which  governs  not 
only  this  body,  but  our  Nation.  We 
have  taken  those  ideals  that  I  hold 
dear,  that  I  cherish,  and  I  think  that 
most  Americans  cherish,  and  this  body 
has  made  a  mockery  of  those  ideals. 
The  American  people  have  been 
slapped  in  the  face. 

I  would  hope  that,  before  this  has  to 
go  on— and  it  will  go  on  for  years  if  it 
is  not  resolved— before  it  goes  much 
further,  that  we  can  get  together  in 
true  comity  on  lx}th  sides  of  the  aisle, 
deal  with  this  issue,  and  reassure  the 
American  people  that  we  will  not 
again  attempt  to  eviscerate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  sovereign  States  as  we 
have  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  We  have 
said  to  the  State  of  Indiana  we  don't 
care  what  your  laws  are,  we  don't  care 
who  you  send  to  Congress,  we  are 
going  to  get  our  man  in  here  if  we 
have  to  corrupt  our  ideals  and  our 
oaths  of  office  to  do  so.  That  is  what 
this  body  is  doing,  make  no  mistake. 
We  are  indulging  in  an  orgy  of  corrup- 
tion. There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  We 
are  fraying  the  Constitution.  Some- 
times perhaps  we  are  forgetting  that 
the  American  people  demand  above  all 
else  fair  play,  a  sense  of  fair  play,  a 
rightness.  The  arrogation  of  power  for 
over  30  years,  unfortunately,  appears 
to  have  dealt  a  slow  and  sickening  cor- 
ruption onto  the  floor  of  this  House.  I 
am  dismayed.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  would  srield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CotJGHun]. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I6x.  Speaker.  I 
have  served  in  this  body  for  more  than 
16  years  at  this  time  and.  in  all  of 
those  16  years,  this  is  certainly  the 
most  flagrant  example  of  arrogance  of 
power  and  arrogance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  is  a  genial  man.  The  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  Mr.  Wright,  was 
at  my  wedding.  But  perhaps  they  have 


served  too  long  in  these  positions  of 
power,  because  they  have  indeed 
learned  to  abuse  that  power. 

This  is  what  we  fought  a  Revolution 
about,  as  my  friend  has  pointed  out. 
We  fought  a  Revolution  about  having 
a  constitutional  process,  a  Constitu- 
tion that  giiaranteed  that  every  voter's 
rights  would  be  respected,  a  Constitu- 
tion that  indeed  imposed  limits  on  the 
power  of  any  individual  in  this  coun- 
try, a  Constitution  that  has  served  us 
weU  for  these  200  years. 

I  think  in  ignoring  that  Constitu- 
tion, this  process,  and  ignoring  the 
right  of  the  voters  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana to  have  Mr.  Mclntyre  serve  them, 
as  was  duly  certified  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Indiana,  is  the  kind  of  arro- 
gance of  power  that  indicates  that 
there  have  been  people  who  have 
served  indeed  too  long  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  in  the  halls  of  power. 

This  It-  a  great  institution.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It's  one  that  I'm  proud  to 
have  served  in.  It  is  one  that  has 
served  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  well  over 
many  years.  It  is  one  that  has  gone 
through  constitutional  crises  before. 
Indeed,  I  served  here,  as  many  of  the 
Members  did.  during  the  constitution- 
al crisis  of  impeachment  of  a  Presi- 
dent, during  the  constitutional  crisis 
of  all  different  tyi>es  and  l^lnds  where 
Members  of  this  House  were  called 
upon  to  vote  on  very  critical  issues. 

But  in  this  issue,  where  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  been  Ig- 
nored, where  the  Congress  has  taken 
away  from  the  people  of  Indiana  the 
right  to  have  their  representative 
seated  here,  or  where  the  Congress 
seeks  to  take  away  from  people  of  In- 
diana the  right  to  have  their  repre- 
sentative taken  here,  that  indicates  an 
arrogance  that  goes  beyond  anything 
that  I  have  seen  and  an  ignorance  of 
the  Constitution  that  goes  beyond 
anjrthing  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Now,  we  in  this  great  body,  as  we 
work  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  have  to 
rely  on  a  certain  amount  of  comity  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority 
parties.  We  relr  on  that  to  get  things 
done  that  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation. 

We  have  very  critical  issues  ahead  of 
us  that  are  Important  to  this  Nation, 
and  Congress  has  always  risen  to  the 
occasion,  sometimes  after  very  diffi- 
cult and  protracted,  and  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, because  the  issues  are  not 
always  easy;  they  are  very  often  diffi- 
cult: but  we  have  been  able  to  go 
through  them  because  of  a  certain 
amoimt  of  comity  between  the  majori- 
ty and  the  minority  parties  in  this 
Congress. 

This  particular  majority  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  may  not  alvrajrs  be 
a  majority  party  in  this  Congress. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  election,  it  was  indi- 
cated that  they  were  not  necessarily  a 
majority  party  in  these  United  States. 


because  the  voters  of  these  United 
States  indeed  elected  a  Republican 
President,  and  indeed  many  more 
voters  voted  for  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  than  are  represented  by 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  in 
this  body,  because  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  way  the  congressional  seats  are 
distributed  among  voters. 

But  I  think  if  we  are  to  ignore  the 
will  of  voters,  and  if  we  are  to  take 
into  the  hands  of  the  Congress  the 
power  to  Ignore  the  will  of  the  voters 
and  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  are  indeed  en- 
tering into  an  era  that  I  do  not  care  to 
see  us  enter  into. 

When  Mr.  Mclntjn-e  was  certified  as 
elected,  and  duly  certified  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  by  the  State  of  Indiana, 
that  was  the  legal  requirement  for  his 
election  and  his  swearing  in  to  this 
great  body. 

Then  the  majority  party  in  this 
body  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  They  decided  that  they,  and 
not  the  State  of  Indiana,  would  make 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  elected  to 
this  body.  They  decided  that  they 
would  make  the  Judgments  on  individ- 
ual votes  and  absentee  ballots  and 
other  provisions  of  Indiana  law. 

They  not  only  did  that,  but  they 
used  them  as  they  saw  fit  to  their  own 
ends.  Where  it  served  their  purpose, 
they  coimted  votes.  Where  it  did  not 
serve  their  purpose,  they  did  not  count 
votes.  Just  for  the  only  and  sole  pur- 
pose of  having  their  candidate  elected 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  UUN'l'EK.  Wfll  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  STRANO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  }ield.  too. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  both 
gentlemen  yielding. 

I  appreciate  all  of  my  articulate  col- 
leagues who  have  come  out  today  to 
talk  about— and  tonight— to  talk  about 
one  of  America's  most  critical  mo- 
ments, which  I  think  is  this  moment 
that  we  are  approaching  when  a  Dem- 
ocrat majority  will  try  to  seat  the  guy 
who  did  not  win  the  election. 

You  know,  something  that  you 
brought  up,  Mr.  Coughlim,  I  think  is 
the  whole  heart  of  this  argument,  and 
that  was  when  you  mentioned  comity. 

As  I  interpret  comity— and  that  is 
the  relationship  between  minorities, 
majorities;  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  State  governments— 
this  cooperation— I  guess  it  is  really  re- 
spect. I  think  that  is  really  what 
comity  is.  It  is  respect. 

You  know,  the  E>emocrat  majority, 
and  the  Democrat  majority  on  this 
team  did  not  act  with  respect  toward 
the  Republicans  or  toward  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  anything,  they  should 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  when  they 
counted  these  ballots  to  have  coimted 
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them  in  a  way  that  would  be  very,  very 
fair  to  the  minority.  They  should  have 
bent  over  backward  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety. 

For  example,  when  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
home  county  and  also  the  counties  of 
Orange  and  Davis  and  Green  and  Law- 
rence, which  Is  his  home  county— 
when  those  clerks  gave  sworn  affida- 
vits to  the  task  force  that  they  had  29 
absentee  ballots  that  had  names  and 
addresses  on  them— we  are  not  talking 
about  any  of  these  so-called  ghost 
votes  that  have  been  talked  about 
before— when  they  presented  those  af- 
fidavits to  the  task  force  and  said 
these  ballots  were  secured,  they  were 
not  messed  with  by  anybody,  and  they 
represent  real  living  people  who  tried 
to  vote  in  these  districts,  that  task 
force  should  have  immediately  said. 
"We  are  going  to  accept  that."  and 
even  though  they  came  from  Republi- 
can counties— they  came  from  counties 
in  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  did  very  well— 
they  should  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety and  to  show  some  respect  to 
Republicans  and  to  the  voters,  and 
they  did  not  show  suiy  respect. 

You  know,  I  have  listened  to  some  of 
my  Democrat  friends  act  mystified 
that  the  Republican  conference  is  out- 
raged at  this  action.  How  could  we  be 
anything  but  outraged? 

How  does  it  look  when,  after  two  re- 
counts, when  we  won,  they  come  out, 
and  they  refuse  to  count,  after  they 
have  counted  absentee  ballots  that 
were  improperly  sent  out  to  the  pre- 
cincts that,  by  definition,  had  less  se- 
curity than  the  ballots  who  were  actu- 
ally kept  in  the  county  offices,  when 
they  refuse  to  count  the  ballots  that 
came  from  the  Republican  counties, 
how  could  they  expect  the  Republi- 
cans to  be  anything  but  outraged? 

I  think  they  have  not  done  anjrthing 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  improper- 
iety,  and  that  comity  that  you  have 
spoken  about  is  what  is  missing,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  thing  that  disturbs 
all  of  us  very,  very  much. 

You  know,  I  was  thinking  about  it. 
Somebody  mentioned  that  when  the 
Ethics  Committee  rules  on  things, 
they  do  not  rule  with  two  Democrats 
and  one  Republican.  Theoretically, 
Ethics  Committee  task  forces  should 
be  1  and  1,  because  ethics  are  not  mat- 
ters for  political  dispute;  they  are 
ethics;  and  voting  should  not  be  a 
matter,  and  the  standards  for  voting 
should  not  be  a  matter,  or  politics. 
They  should  be  a  matter  of  bipartisan- 
ship, and  that  should  have  been  a  1- 
and-1  committee;  it  should  not  have 
been  a  2-to-l  committee. 

You  know,  when  Mr.  Wright  said 
that  they  need  us  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  there  in  Indiana  deciding 
who  won  that  election,  what  he  really 
said  is.  they  need  the  Democrat  major- 
ity from  this  House  out  there  to  decide 


who  won  that  election,  and  that  is 
really  what  he  was  saying. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  First,  1  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
that  last  point,  which  I  think  is  very 
interesting  because,  of  course,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  which  this 
Congress  itself  established  to  look  at 
electoral  politics  and  review  a  variety 
of  matters  under  the  election  laws,  is, 
of  course,  an  evenly  balanced  commis- 
sion, and  yet  the  majority  in  this 
House,  the  Democrats,  will  not  do  for 
elections  in  this  House  what,  by  law, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
done  for  the  elections  nationally,  and  I 
think  that,  in  itself,  is  a  reflection  on 
the  partisanship  that  has  been  so  bla- 
tant in  this  review  of  this  election  and 
the  reason  why  this  side  of  the  House 
is  so  outraged  and  really  feels  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  abused. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  two  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  I  really  appreciate 
the  way  he  has  laid  this  thing  out  to 
the  House.  He  is  certainly  a  gentleman 
of  temperance  and  Judgment,  and  I 
think  that  someone  who,  in  this 
House,  has  such  a  reputation  for  look- 
ing at  things  in  such  a  thoughtful  and 
nonpartisan  way  would  reach  the 
same  conclusion  that  all  the  rest  of  us 
have,  that  this  is  reaUy  an  outrage, 
that  it  is  a  stolen  election  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  party. 

I  think  that  that  ought  to  weigh 
heavily,  and  I  would  again  get  back  to 
the  fact  and  simply  try  to  make  the 
case  that  we  are  trying  to  make  to  the 
majority  as  we  are  heard  here  this 
evening  and  as  we  are  going  to  be 
heard  throughout  this  Congress,  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  stop  this 
evening,  that  we  simply  are  not  pre- 
pared to  have  this  election  stolen.  We 
think  this  iussue  is  not  Just  a  question 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  and 
whether  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
should  represent  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana.  We  think  this  election  is 
an  important  constitutional  issue,  and 
that  is  the  Issue  of  whether  the  basic 
premise  in  the  Constitution  that  the 
States  determine  who  is  eligible  to 
vote,  what  ballots  ought  to  be  counted, 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections,  unless  Congress,  by  law, 
changes  the  rules  is  one  that  ought  to 
apply  here,  and  that  given  this  elec- 
tion, where  there  has  been  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  the  legality  on 
the  part  of  Indiana  people,  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  fraud,  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  any  impropri- 
ety, for  the  majority  party  to  come 
barging  in.  ignoring  the  count,  the  re- 


count, the  certification,  the  recertlfl- 
cation,  and  to  go  in  and  apply  a  new 
set  of  rules,  up  until  the  moment 
when  they  inch  four  votes  ahead,  and 
then  suddenly  to  say  their  own  rules 
are  going  to  be  ignored,  and  they  are 
going  to  impose  a  second  set  of  rules, 
that  that  is  an  obscenity,  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  WIU  my  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  then  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  respect  very 
much  and  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  very  Itlnd  words.  He 
is  the  ranking  member  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  was  formerly  the 
ranking  member. 

I  know  the  great  amount  of  time  and 
energy  that  he  spends  in  devotion  to 
this  body,  and  I  think  that  what  we 
are  all  looking  at  is  seeing  this  body, 
which  we  all  respect  and  revere,  de- 
filed—defiled by  an  arrogance  of  lead- 
ership and  that  ignores  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  ignores  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  and  that  indeed 
takes  on  to  itself  an  issue  of  power 
that  it  does  not  have  and  it  does  not 
have  the  right  to  do. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  STRANG.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Axtam. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Thank  you. 

I  have  listened  with  considerable  in- 
terest at  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
debate  for  the  last  several  minutes, 
and  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  you  are 
gentlemen  indeed.  You  show  such  re- 
straint, such  scholarly  composure  re- 
garding what,  in  my  estimation,  is  Just 
plain  dam  thievery. 

I  grew  up  in  the  West,  and  in  the 
West  we  call  a  spade  a  spade,  put  our 
gun  on  the  table  and  say,  "Deal  the 
cards." 

Gentlemen,  America  is  being  cheat- 
ed here.  There  is  lying,  stealing,  and 
cheating  going  on,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  right  down  to  it. 

You  know,  I  engaged  myself  in  a 
campaign.  It  was  a  lengthy  campaign. 
I  campaigned  at  great  length  in  a  col- 
lege town,  and  college  professors  are 
very  articulate  folks,  and  they  general- 
ly speak  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  they  are  always  telling  me 
how  this  is  the  party  of  fairness,  this 
is  the  party  of  respect  for  civil  rights, 
the  party  of  minority  representation, 
and  the  Republicans  are  the  party  of 
greed. 

Well,  gentlemen,  they  ought  to 
spend  some  time  in  this  House.  I  see 
no  respect  for  the  minority's  rights  in 
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this  House.  I  see  no  respect  for  fair 
play  in  this  House,  and  greed,  as  I 
define  it,  is  the  desire  to  have  some- 
thing you  have  not  earned. 

I  see  a  great  desire  for  something 
they  have  not  earned  here  and  a  will- 
ingness to  break  the  rules,  to  make  the 
rules,  and  then  break  the  rules  they 
have  made  in  order  to  have  something 
they  have  not  earned. 

I  think  we  ought  to  start  talking 
very  plain  about  this.  We  are  getting 
robbed.  The  Constitution  is  being  vio- 
lated. 

A  young  man  who  campaigned  his 
heart  out,  whose  family  put  them- 
selves into  this  campaign,  is  being  left 
out  of  the  House,  the  seat  that  he  won 
fair  and  square,  and  for  one  simple 
reason,  gentlemen.  Despite  the  over- 
whelming majority  they  have  in  this 
House,  despite  the  way  that  they  can 
have  their  way  because  they  have  got 
the  vote  and  they  have  got  the  gavel, 
whether  it  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  in  the  committees,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  set  the  committee 
ratios  overwhelmingly  in  their  favor, 
they  set  the  agenda  on  the  calendar 
for  the  day's  business  and  tell  us  when 
they  feel  like  it.  despite  aU  that,  be- 
cause they  have  that  overwhelming 
majority,  they  have  the  pure  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  express  the  greed  to  steal 
one  more  seat. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  outraged,  and 
I  think  the  people  of  this  Nation 
ought  to  be  outraged,  and  I  think  that 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  language  we 
ought  to  use  to  express  that  outrage. 

Having  said  that,  gentlemen,  having 
gotten  that  off  my  chest,  let  me  again 
commend  you  for  the  composure  you 
have  demonstrated  here  in  this  House. 
I  know  the  intensity  of  your  feelings. 
Nobody  sits  up  until  1:30  in  the  morn- 
ing on  a  busy  day  to  come  down  here 
and  speak  casually,  and  I  understand. 

It  is  a  matter  of  style  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  perhaps  experience.  I  am  a 
newcomer  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  never  been  in  politics 
before.  I  do  not  fancy  myself  a  politi- 
cian. Perhaps  this  game  is  too  one 
sided.  Perhaps  it  is  too  insensitive  to 
the  principles  of  fair  play  that  we 
practice  on  the  playground  as  chUdren 
we  instinctively  understood. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  politician 
enough  to  understand  a  game  that  can 
be  played  where  the  people  who  make 
up  the  rules  can  then,  at  liberty,  feel 
free  to  break  the  niles. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  one  moment. 

I  would  like  to  summarize,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Our  forefathers  who  came  to  this 
country  came  here  not  because  they 
could  not  have  enough  to  eat,  not  be- 
cause their  living  conditions  were  nec- 


essarily intolerable,  but  because  there 
was  no  liberty. 

If  I  may  indulge  in  a  personal  anec- 
dote, my  father's  family  came  to  this 
country  in  1685.  They  were  Hugue- 
nots, and  Huguenots  were  being  perse- 
cuted. They  came  to  this  country,  an 
alien  land,  a  harsh  land,  because  they 
thought  they  could  find  liberty,  and 
they  did,  and  my  mother's  family 
came  in  1635  for  the  same  reason, 
from  England. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  peoples 
who  came  to  this  country  and  have 
continued  to  come  to  this  country  on 
up  into  the  20th  century  came  to  this 
country  because  we  forged  a  set  of 
agreements  among  ourselves  which  we 
thought  would  guarantee  fairness,  and 
liberty,  and  absence  of  tyranny.  That 
is  what  this  country  is  sJl  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  if  we  forget  it,  we  are  let- 
ting ourselves  down;  we  are  letting  the 
American  people  down. 

The  American  experience  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  it  is  a  history  forged  on  a 
commitment  to  avoid  tyranny  and  to 
preserve  liberty  for  all  our  citizens, 
and  when  we  indulge  in  the  kind  of 
savage  action  on  the  body  politic, 
when  we  attack  the  citizens  of  the 
500,000  citizens  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana,  we  are  attacking  every 
American.  We  are  attacking  the  proc- 
ess. We  are  sasong  that  our  experience 
with  liberty  is  counterfeit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  will  take  up 
the  mantle  that  was  sent  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  and  I  intend  to  carry  this 
fight  as  far  as  I  can  as  long  as  I  can 
breathe. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  statements,  and  I  appreciate 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  also,  and  in  response  to  his 
statement  that  he  thinks  we  have- 
perhaps  some  of  us  have  treated  the 
other  side  lightly  or  been  a  little  too 
easy  on  them,  you  know,  I  think  re- 
flecting on  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  statements  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Coitghun's 
statements,  I  think  that  their  state- 
ments reflected  what  a  lot  of  Members 
of  this  House  feel,  and  that  this,  in  a 
way,  is  not  Just  something  that  should 
outrage  us.  It  is  really  tragic. 

I  think  there  was  some  tragedy,  and 
I  think  anybody  watching  that  film  of 
the  chairman  of  the  so-called  biparti- 
san committee,  the  2  to  1  committee, 
making  that  last  vote,  when  he  had 
voted  time  and  again  to  count  absen- 
tee bcdlots,  and  then  when  his  man 
had  pulled  four  votes  ahead,  and  he 
said,  "I  think  maybe  the  State  is  right 
on  this  one,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
count  these  ballots,"  and  in  watching 
the  interchange  between  him  and  the 
outraged  Mr.  Thomas,  I  think  it  was  a 
tragic  sight  to  view,  and  I  think  that 


this  is  a  sad  day  for  America.  It  is  not 
Just  a  day  that  we  should  be  outraged 
about. 

I  think  we  should  be  outraged,  be- 
cause we  are  supposed  to  be  protecting 
this  Constitution  for  the  people  we 
represent.  But  it  is  also  a  very  sad  day, 
and  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that  feel  that 
way,  and  I  hope  that  when  we  bring 
this  thing  down  to  a  vote,  when  and  if 
the  Democrat  leadership  attempts  to 
seat  the  fellow  who  did  not  win  the 
election,  that  some  of  those  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to 
stand  up  and  speak  for  the  integrity  of 
the  constitutional  process  and  speak 
for  true  representative  government 
and  speak  for  the  comity  that  hir. 
CouGHLiH  talked  about,  and  I  hope 
perhaps  we  will  have  more  help  from 
their,  side  of  the  aisle  and  maybe  get  a 
few  more  votes  than  the  five  that  we 
have  been  getting  so  far,  although 
God  bless  them,  I  think  we  appreciate 
every  one  of  them  to  a  large  degree. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

In  fact,  if  I  may  indulge  in  a  person- 
al anecdote,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
cussing this  problem  with  a  colleague 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
this  evening. 

When  we  were  sitting  here  for  a 
vote,  this  gentleman  said  to  me, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana?"  I  said, 
"We  are  not  sure,  because  we  are  not 
sure  what  you  are  going  to  do,  but  I 
will  tell  you  this.  If  you  attempt  to 
seat  McCloskey  after  this  savage  out- 
rage to  the  Constitution,  all  hell  is 
going  to  break  loose,"  and  this  gentle- 
man—a Democrat— said,  "I  don't 
blame  you." 

He  is  as  horrified  as  I  am,  as  fearful 
of  the  precedent  we  may  be  setting 
with  a  docimient  which  is  the  envy  of 
people  the  world  over,  not  Just  free 
people,  but  oppressed  people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  one  document,  the  one 
process,  that  is  emulated  by  every 
emerging  country,  and  even  those 
countries  which  adopt  tyranny  as 
their  mode  will  often  do  it  under  the 
guise  of  a  constitution  adopted  after 
the  fashion  of  our  own.  This  happened 
after  the  French  Revolution,  it  has 
happened  in  Central  America,  it  has 
happened  in  South  America.  What  is 
the  model?  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  very,  very  important. 

I  have  listened  time  and  again  to  the 
majority  leader  and  representatives  of 
the  majority  party  in  this  House 
saying  this  is  a  country  in  which  the 
majority  rules,  and  indeed  the  majori- 
ty does  rule,  but  it  rules  under  a  Con- 
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stitUbion.  It  ia  limited  by  a  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  limited  by  a  Constitution 
that  decrees  that  the  States  will  deter- 
mine the  rules  under  which  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
indeed  elected. 

So  it  is  not  a  prerogative  of  the  ma- 
jority to  simply  determine  the  rules 
for  themselves,  because  those  rules  are 
made  under  a  Constitution  that  has 
indeed  endured  the  test  of  time,  has 
indeed  endured  the  test  of  trial  and 
error  and  court  tests  and  all  sorts  of 
legal  tests  through  the  course  of  time, 
and  you  ignore  that  Constitution  as  a 
majority,  which  they  have  clearly 
done  in  this  case. 

Clearly,  they  have  usurped  the 
power  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  proposed  that  Constitu- 
tion, who  ratified  that  Constitution, 
and  that  says  something  that  a  major- 
ity cannot  do  even  in  the  arrogance  of 
power  that  they  believe  that  they  can 
take  and  do  as  they  please  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  would  point  out 
Indeed  that  if  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  takes  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  then  every  Member 
who  does  not  follow  that  duty  is  dere- 
lict in  his  duty,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  this  issue  with 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana— dere- 
liction of  duty  when  you  have  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  fear  for  this  country:  I  fear  for  aU 
of  us.  I  shall  pray  for  us,  and  I  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  we  follow  these 
deliberations  through,  we  have  the 
strength  and  the  courage  not  to  falter, 
not  to  stop,  but  to  follow  this  through 
until  this  process  has  reached  its  logi- 
cal and  correct  conclusion. 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Thank  you. 

I  have  one  basic  question  I  would 
like  to  really  ask  the  opinion  of  my 
colleagues  that  are  here  this  morning. 

As  we  analyze  this  entire  situation 
from  beginning  up  until  our  present 
point  in  time,  we  have  seen  what  I 
think  we  agree  is  an  abuse  of  power. 
Yet  they  are  talking  about  gaining  one 
seat  when  they  already  have  many 
more  than  the  minority  party  holds. 

In  the  process  of  doing  this,  and 
looking  at  the  films  and  the  tapes  of 
the  hearings,  and  so  on.  the  question 
comes  to  mind,  do  those  that  are 
behind  this  feel  that  the  American 
public  is  so  stupid  and  ignorant  that 
they  cannot  see  that  rules  are  being 
changed,  that  this  is  an  unfair  situa- 
tion, and  in  fact  then  jeopardizing  the 
integrity  of  their  party? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  special 
order  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes.   

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.    

Mj.  LIGHTPOOT.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  I  will  finish  my  state- 
ment.       

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield.         

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Thank  you. 

I  guess  the  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  this  entire  situation  beyond  the 
constitutional  things  which  we  are  all 
very,  very  concerned  with  and  out- 
raged, what  is  the  motive?  Why  has 
this  been  done?  I  see  no  logic  in  it.  If  I 
were  a  Democrat,  I  would  be  very 
nervous,  because  it  would  reflect 
poorly  on  my  party. 

We  already  have  a  majority  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  What  is  the  motive?  I 
guess  that  is  the  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  here,  if  they  have 
an  opinion,  and  anyone  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  wish  to 
offer  something  on  that  line. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  question,  because  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  really  why  I  came  here 
at  this  late  hour,  or  early  hour,  de- 
pending upon  your  perspective,  to  try 
and  address. 

I  am  in  very  large,  virtually  total, 
agreement  with  my  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  spoken  to 
this  question  this  evening. 

The  one  exception  to  my  agreement 
is  those  of  us  who  have  taken  the 
point  of  view  that  we  should  assume 
that  when  the  last  chapter  of  this 
novel  has  been  written,  the  conclusion 
will  be  that  the  election  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  has 
t>een  stolen  from  us.  I  fear  that  may 
happen.  I  will  not  assume  it  will 
happen. 

I  caimot  believe  that  men  and 
womei:  of  good  conscience,  properly 
Informed  as  to  what  the  genuine  issues 
involving  this  disputed  or  so-called  dis- 
puted election  are,  will  violate  the 
oath  they  have  taken  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  will  violate  that 
comity  that  has  been  so  often  spoken 
of  this  evening  and  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  have  served  in  the  House  but  one 
term  before  this  present  one.  I  have 
served  in  a  legislative  body  prior  to 
coming  here  for  15  years.  I  can  add  to 
that  somewhat  unique  experience  of 


having  served  as  a  member  of  a  major- 
ity party,  a  chairman  of  a  committee;  I 
have  served  also  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  party,  having  changed  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  legislative  process  does  not 
function  well;  it  will  not  serve  any  con- 
stituency, except  through  recourse  to 
simple,  elementary  notions  of  comity 
between  Members  of  the  body,  which- 
ever side  of  the  aisle  they  h^pen  to 
sit. 

I  will  not  assiime  that  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wiU  have  cal- 
lous disregard  when  this  ultimate 
question  comes  before  us. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  address 
what  I  have  perceived  to  be  how  we 
got  to  where  we  are  and  the  question 
of,  are  we  on  this  side  of  the  right 
aisle  correct  when  we  say  that  there  is 
a  potential  of  an  outrage  being  contin- 
ued? Because  if  you  approach  it  with- 
out having  prejudged  it,  we  need  to  re- 
inforce, we  need  to  persuade  why  we 
are  saying  that  there  is  an  outrage. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  pointed 
out  that  this  seat  cannot  be  vital  to 
the  majority  party  in  the  context  of 
assxiring  their  status  as  a  majority 
party.  They  have  it  whether  or  not 
Bdr.  McCloskey  is  seated  or  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 
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By  the  same  token,  why  is  it  so  Im- 
portant to  us  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  who  is  seated?  We  will  not 
be  the  majority.  It  will  not  give 
anyone  any  more  favorable  committee 
assignments  or  any  other  prerogatives. 
Why,  then,  are  we  saying  outrage?  We 
are  saying  outrage  because  on  January 
3,  1985,  the  House  wad  importuned,  or 
the  majority  thereof,  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  majority  party  to  disregard 
the  long-standing  precedents  of  this 
House,  that  anyone  who  had  been 
elected  and  certified  as  having  been  so 
elected  by  the  appropriate  electoral  of- 
ficials of  their  State  was  entitled  to  be 
seated,  even  if  there  were  a  question 
that  he  should  be  seated,  having  been 
certified  conditional  upon  the  recount 
or  whatever  legal  procedures  would 
then  be  had. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  on  January  3,  1985 
had  been  certified  as  the  winner.  He 
had  been  certified  as  the  winner  by 
the  same  official  and  under  the  same 
law  as  all  other  members  of  the  Indi- 
ana delegation  who  presented  them- 
selves In  this  body  on  that  date  for 
purposes  of  taking  the  oath  of  office. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  Democratic 
members  of  that  delegation  or  Repub- 
lican members  of  that  delegation,  they 
were  all  here  and  certified  by  the  same 
authority  under  the  same  law. 

We  were  told,  however,  by  the 
Democratic  leadership,  don't  worry 
about  the  fact  that  the  precedents  say 
you  seat  at  least  conditionally  anyone 
certified  as  being  validly  elected  be- 


cause there  are  some  questions  that 
have  been  raised  and,  oh,  yes.  we  know 
there  has  been  a  recount  under  Indi- 
ana law,  but  they  didn't  recount  all 
the  votes.  It  was  a  selective  recount. 
Don't  worry  about  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  had  asked 
to  Intervene  and  mandated  that  cer- 
tain votes  counted  twice,  and  admit- 
tedly coimted  twice,  should  not  be 
coimted  twice,  and  which  led  to  the 
majority  for  Mr.  Mclntjrre  and  his  cer- 
tification. Now  we  were  told  there 
were  problems  about  Indiana  and  the 
way  they  go  about  recounts,  and  so  we 
should  not  do  that.  Purther  recounts 
were  had  a  second  time.  The  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  of  Indiana  reaf- 
firmed his  original  certification  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  the  winner.  We  were 
again  told,  no,  that  was  not  based 
upon  a  complete  recount  where  all  the 
ballots  were  coimted.  Only  certain  bal- 
lots were  counted  In  certain  jurisdic- 
tions, but  not  aU  the  ballots.  So, 
please.  House  of  Representatives, 
please,  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  don't  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
let  us  have  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  conduct  a  federally  su- 
pervised recoimt  of  all  of  the  ballots. 

That  was,  to  my  mind,  a  very  signifi- 
cant error.  I  think  our  precedents  in 
this  House  should  have  been  followed. 
There  was  certainly  much  better 
reason  to  follow  them  here  than  in  the 
case  in  1982,  I  believe  it  was,  of  the 
disputed  election  in  North  Carolina, 
where  the  same  majority  leader  impor- 
tuned the  Members  of  this  body  to 
seat  the  Democratic  candidate  who 
had  been  certified,  but  certified  on  the 
basis  of  ballots  counted  pursuant  to  a 
statute  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
held  unconstitutional  and  which  was 
patently  and  flagrantly  imconstitu- 
tional.  But  in  1982,  in  the  mind  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  precedents  of  the 
House  to  seat  the  person  with  the  cer- 
tificate was  so  strong  that  you  did  so, 
or  it  was  done,  notwithstanding,  it  had 
to  be  done  in  the  teeth  of  a  binding 
adjudication  that  the  certificate  had 
to  be  invalid  because  it  rested  upon  an 
unconstitutional  statute. 

Certainly  I  think  it  should  be  more 
than  a  matter  of  disappointment  to  all 
of  us  that,  on  January  3,  and  again 
some  weeks  later,  we  have  twice  re- 
fxised  to  follow  the  precedents  of  the 
House  and  refused  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
t3rre  and  went  forward  with  the  re- 
count. 

But  I  know  In  the  life  that  we  live 
here  as  Members  of  this  body,  we  can't 
be  as  fully  informed  on  anything  and 
everything  that  comes  up  at  any  point 
in  time  as  many  of  us  would  prefer  to 
be.  So  I  do  not  say  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
been  guilty  of  some  flagrant  and  calcu- 
lated, deliberate  acts  that  represent 
improper  conclusions  or  judgments.  I 
do  say  that  they  owe  It  to  themselves, 
to  their  constituents,  to  this  body,  to 


this  country  to  no  longer  be  unin- 
formed on  this  question. 

We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  have  an 
enormous  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  the  issues  in  this  matter  are  fully 
understood,  and  that  when  they  are 
understood,  and  when  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  no  longer  understanding 
them,  either  Mr.  Mclntjrre  is  seated,  as 
is  the  due  of  the  people  who  elected 
him  or,  If  he  is  not,  that  the  people  In 
this  body  who  refuse  to  seat  him  are 
held  accountable  to  the  people  of  their 
districts  throughout  America  for  their 
failure  to  have  done  so  and  to  have 
violated  the  precedents,  and  as  we  see 
it  and,  I  believe  can  more  than  ade- 
quately defend  the  proposition,  have 
violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  move  on  to  the  point  where 
we  twice  failed  to  seat  the  holder  of 
the  valid  certificate  of  election.  It  was 
determined  by  the  then  wisdom  of  the 
House  that  there  should  be  the  feder- 
ally supervised  recount  through  a  task 
force  directed  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion. The  slogan  that  evolved  through 
all  the  political  rhetoric  that  was 
being  exchanged  then  and  up  until 
recent  days  from  the  majority  party 
was,  "Cut  out  the  rhetoric,  count  the 
ballots."  Not  bad  rhetoric  in  itself  if  it 
were  apposite  to  the  actual  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  law  and  the 
precedents.  But  having  violated  the 
precedents  of  the  House  at  the  outset, 
having  prevailed  In  obtaining  what 
was  to  be  a  recount  where  all  ballots 
would  be  counted,  what  then  tran- 
spires? Over  a  period  of  weeks,  meticu- 
lous counting  of  ballots  and  counting 
of  ballots  and  counting  of  ballots  and, 
finally,  at  a  point  through  the  recount 
procedures,  the  Democratic  candidate 
has  a  four-vote  majority.  Tou  stop 
counting?  You  stop  counting  in  the 
teeth  of  all  that  has  been  said?  You 
stop  counting  short  of  ballots  which 
could  well  be  the  critical  difference  in 
who  was  and  was  not  elected  under 
the  premises  of  the  recoimt.  ballots 
not  counted  which  differ  In  no  materi- 
al, rational  basis  for  not  being  counted 
from  those  which  were  insisted  must 
be  counted. 

The  patent  Inconsistency  of  that  re- 
flected upon  by  fair  Members  of  the 
majority  leave  me  to  a  hope  that  when 
this  issue  is  dealt  with  on  this  floor  fi- 
nally, that  It  will  be  dealt  with  on  an 
Informed  basis  by  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  we 
will  do  Justice  to  our  body,  to  our  con- 
stituents and  to  all  Americans.  They 
should  expect  no  less  of  us. 

You  know,  the  Constitution  has 
been  very,  very  frequently  invoked 
here  this  eveniiig,  and  all  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  take  our  oath  to  uphold  and 
defend  it  very  seriously.  There  is  one 
provision  of  the  Constitution  among 
all  those  that  have  been  cited  that  I 
haven't  heard  reference  to.  It  is  very 


short,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it.  It  is 
article  IV.  secUon  4.  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  Republican"— and  I 
emphasize  that  is  a  capital  "R"— 
"form  of  government."  The  very  es- 
sence of  Republican  government  is  the 
right  to  vote  and.  having  the  right  to 
vote,  to  have  that  vote  counted,  and 
without  regard  to  for  whom  or  what 
party  the  vote  was  cast.  We  do  in  this 
Congress  have  a  mandate  from  the 
Constitution  to  guarantee  a  Republi- 
can form  of  government  in  all  the 
States  of  this  Union,  and  that  most 
certainly  includes  Indiana  and  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. That  election  is  as  sacrosanct— or 
should  be  to  us — as  any  other  election 
In  any  other  State  or  congressional 
district  in  America. 

I  will  yield  after  one  other  reminder 
that  I  think  should  weigh  very  heavily 
upon  all  of  us  as  Members  of  the 
House.  I  guess  when  you  get  a  Member 
from  Virginia  who  represents  the  First 
Congressional  District,  and  the  site  of 
the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  America,  of  the  colonial  cap- 
ital of  Virginia  and  so  much  the  part 
of  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the 
Revolution,  the  birthplace  of  George 
Washington,  and  who  was  sent  to  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  James 
Madison,  you  have  to  expect  me  to  do 
things  somewhat  like  this. 

I  want  to  quote  from  Jefferson's 
Maniifti  which  is  psTt  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  governing  on  the  House 
in  all  matters  not  otherwise  expressly 
provided  for  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
preface  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Manual,  he 
states  a  maxim  as  certainly  true.  Quot- 
ing the  maxim: 

It  is  always  In  the  power  of  the  majority 
by  their  numbers  to  stop  any  Improper 
measures  proposed  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  only  weapons  by  which  the 
minority  can  defend  themselves  from  simi- 
lar attempts  by  those  in  power  are  the 
forms  and  rules  of  proceedings  which  have 
been  adopted  as  they  were  found  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  and  have  become  the  law 
of  the  House  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
the  weaker  party  can  only  be  protected 
from  those  Irregiilaritles  and  abuses  which 
these  forms  were  intended  to  check  and 
which  the  wantonness  of  power  Is  but  too 
often  apt  to  suggest  to  large  and  successful 
majorities.  And  whether  these  forms  be  in 
all  cases  the  most  rational  or  not  Is  really 
not  of  so  great  importance.  It  Is  much  more 
material  that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go 
by  than  what  that  rule  is,  that  there  may  be 
a  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  business  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  cap- 
tiousness  of  the  Members.  It  is  very  materi- 
al that  order,  decency  and  regularity  be  pre- 
served In  a  dignified  public  body. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
reflect  upon  these  very  meaningful 
words  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Manual  and 
to  make  sure  that  when  we  have  ulti- 
mately concluded  with  this  issue,  we 
do  so  in  keeping  with  the  rules,  the 
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precedents,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of 
that  great  design  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  SUtes.  the  as- 
surance of  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  our  Nation  and  for  all  the 
SUtes  within  this  Union. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

I  was  a  hard  working  young  legisla- 
tor in  my  office  In  the  early  hours  of 
this  evening  and  I  saw  this  momentous 
debate  ensuing,  and  I  thought  I  would 
come  over  and  join  the  issue. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  as  I 
recall  now.  I  thought  that  the  party 
that  I  am  a  member  of  had  their  pa- 
ternity in  question.  Prom  the  speech 
that  I  just  heard  from  my  friend  from 
Virginia.  I  now  realize  it  is  not  only 
the  paternity  that  is  in  question,  but. 
in  fact,  the  maternity.  I  don't  think 
that  you  wish  to  color  the  majority 
party  all  inclusively  as  being  inhuman, 
yet  that  seems  to  be  the  tenor  of  your 
words. 

The  fact,  as  I  understand  it  from  the 
early  part  this  evening,  is  I  don't  think 
we  yet  have  an  issue  before  the  House, 
or  am  I  Incorrect? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  There  has  been.  I 
believe,  and  remains  a  continuing  issue 
since  Janaury  3  when  the  99th  Con- 
gress convened  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  person  certified  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana under  the  laws  of  Indiana  would 
be  seated  as  it  is  our  contention.  So  he 
is  entitled  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand this  is  the  continuing  argument 
that  has  been  pursued  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  these  last  hundred- 
and-some-odd  days? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  suspect  it  has 
been  pursued  as  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, a  subject  of  1 -minutes,  a  subject 
of  special  orders,  and  of  at  least  two 
votes  on  the  floor,  and  with  a  certain- 
ty that  there  would  arise  an  additional 
and  ultimate  vote.  We  approach  that 
ultimate  vote  as  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedures that  we  can  expect. 

I  would  suggest  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  not  questioned  all 
or  any  percentage  of  the  Members  of 
the  majority  party.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  taken  issue  with  those  in 
my  party  who  have  assimied  that 
when  this  vote  comes.  Members  of  the 
majority  party  wUl  not  do  what  in  con- 
science—if they  would  simply  study 
the  issues,  ascertain  the  fuU  facts,  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  who 
join  with  us  in  making  sure  that  an  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  and  it 
will  indeed  be  rectified. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  How  would  we 
frame  the  issue?  Are  we  to  suggest 
that  the  objection  is  that  we  carry  the 
issue  of  the  election  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  to  the  House  Adminis- 


tration Committee?  Was  that  improp- 
er and  wrong? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  We  have  had  a 
procedure  that  has  been  followed,  and 
the  procedure,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
been  to  submit  this  question  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to 
investigate  and  to  report  back  to  the 
full  House  and.  as  an  adjunct  to  that 
committee,  I  understand  further  there 
was  a  task  force.  Was  there  objection 
at  the  time  this  was  made? 

Mr.  BATEIMAN.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  objection  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  anything  other  than  the  seat- 
ing of  Mr.  Mclntyre  according  to  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  having  been 
validly  certified  as  the  winner  under 
Indiana  law. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  So  we  could  con- 
clude that,  regardless  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  or  the  task  force,  the  mi- 
nority party  would  object  to  the  find- 
ings regardless  of  what  they  may  be:  is 
that  correct. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  make  myself  very  clear  on  this 
point.  Yes,  this  Member,  speaking  for 
none  other,  does  object  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  not  seated  on 
January  3  as  he  was  duly  entitled  to 
be  seated  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

But  going  beyond  that,  because  that 
is  Immutable— we  cannot  erase  what 
was  not  done  or  we  cannot  undo  what 
was  not  done  in  January  3— grant  your 
point  that  the  House,  in  its  wisdom, 
did  send  this  matter  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  that 
committee,  on  a  purely  partisan  basis, 
has  chosen  to  stop  doing  the  one  thing 
which  it  made  its  whole  case  for  exist- 
ing on,  and  that  is  to  count  all  the  bal- 
lots. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  There  are  still 
uncounted  ballots? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  There  are  Indeed 
uncounted  ballots,  and  the  ones  un- 
counted, and  refused  to  be  counted  on 
a  2-to-l  vote,  were  refused  to  be  count- 
ed only  at  a  point  where  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  ahead  by  four. 
Those  ballots  not  counted,  there  is  no 
legal,  rational  basis  for  not  counting 
when  they  had  agreed,  contrary  to  In- 
diana law.  to  count  other  ballots 
which  are  certainly  totally  analogous 
to  the  ones  they  now  refuse  to  count. 

This  is  the  issue  that  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  must  face  up  to. 
You  must  demand  an  explanation 
from  your  Members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Conunittee,  why  did  you 
count  up  to  the  point  where  McClos- 
key  was  ahead  by  four,  and  then 
refuse  to  count  all  the  ballots,  and 
what  is  the  basis  for  your  refusal  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  how  many  ballots  re- 
nudned  uncounted? 


Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  estimates  that 
I  hear  are  not  less  than  32  and  prob- 
ably something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  50. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  These  ballots  are 
located  where? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  These  ballots  not 
counted  were  located  and  secured  in 
the  county  clerk's  offices  in  certain 
counties  and  were  kept  and  main- 
tained there  rather  than  being  sent  to 
the  precincts  to  be  counted  because 
they  were  not  properly  signed,  nota- 
rized, and  so  forth,  as  Indiana  law  re- 
quires. So  the  clerks,  seeing  that  they 
were  in  violation  of  Indiana  law,  did 
not  send  them  to  the  precincts  to  be 
counted.  Other  clerks  in  other  coun- 
ties did  send  such  baUots,  and  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  precinct  offi- 
cials, and  those  ballots,  though  not  no- 
tarized, not  signed,  were  counted.  That 
is  how  Mr.  McCloskey  got  to  a  full- 
vote  majority.  Having  gotten  there, 
ballots  in  exactly  the  same  category 
with  equal  or  better  security  and  for 
greater,  at  least  equal  or  greater,  logic 
should  be  counted  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  and 
they  said  no,  that  is  enough  and,  from 
now  on,  we  are  going  to  adhere  to  In- 
diana law  which,  throughout  their  re- 
count, they  chose  to  disregard  until 
the  point  where  Mr.  McCloskey  was 
ahead. 

I  was  watching  C-SPAN  when  my 
colleague,  whom  I  am  very  happy  is 
back  and  I  will  yield  to.  was  making 
earlier  inquiries.  I  was  a  little  bit  em- 
barrassed, frankly,  that  you  did  not 
get  as  much  as  I  thought  you  were  en- 
titled to  in  terms  of  "Where  is  the 
beef?"  I  have  some  beefs  going  back  to 
January  3.  But  the  real  beef  is,  given 
the  error  and  the  failure  to  follow  the 
precedents  of  the  House  to  respect  In- 
diana law,  as  you  would  want  the  laws 
of  your  State  respected  and  I  want  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
respected,  you  did  not  even  respect 
your  own  niles,  your  own  gravamen  of 
what  you  were  doing,  which  was  let  us 
count  all  the  ballots,  and  Indiana 
cannot  be  trusted  to  follow  the  proce- 
dures of  Indiana  law  in  this  matter. 
You  disregarded  that. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Who  disregarded 
that? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  House,  by 
sending  the  matter  to  House  Adminis- 
tration and  letting  them  adopt  their 
task  force  rules,  chose  to  disregard 
provisions  of  Indiana  law  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  we  wUl  count  all 
ballots  whether  or  not  Indiana  law 
would  have  it  so,  as  long  as  you  can  as- 
certain the  intent  of  the  person  who 
cast  that  ballot.  You  proceeded  under 
that  logic  to  undo  the  official  State- 
certified  result  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  by  400 
votes  until  Mr.  McCloskey  was  4  votes, 
and  then  immediately  your  members 
of  the  subcommittee  abandoned  that 
proposition    and    said    we    wlU    now 
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follow  Indiana  law,  and  we  wlU  not 
count  the  remaining  ballots. 

I  think  you  need  to  inquire  very  di- 
rectly of  people  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  as  to  whether  or  not  what  I  have 
stated  to  you  is  fact.  I  have  listened 
only  to  a  partial  tape  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  Mr.  Thomas  questioned 
this  remarkable  flip-flop  on  the  part 
of  your  chairman  and  your  party's 
second  member  in  suddenly  saying  no, 
we  should  follow  Indiana  law,  we 
shouldn't  count  the  rest  of  these  bal- 
lots. When  questions  were  asked  why 
by  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  staff  director  of 
the  task  force  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
the  factual  assertions  he  had  made 
were  correct,  and  the  staff  director 
verified  that  yes,  what  he  had  said  is 
correct;  but  notwithstanding  that,  on 
this  shallow,  flimsy  and,  I  think,  artful 
assertions  that  well,  these  ballots  un- 
counted were  in  the  clerk's  office  and 
the  other  ballots  were  in  the  precincts. 
If  the  ballots  are  of  the  same  in 
nature  and  kind  and  you  have  deter- 
mined Indiana  law  is  to  be  disregard- 
ed, why— other  than  Mr.  McCloskey  is 
ahead— do  you  stop  counting  all  bal- 
lots as  long  as  you  can  ascertain  the 
Intent  of  the  citizens  who  cast  them. 
Bear  in  mind.  If  you  will.  &Ir.  McClos- 
key. no  other  person  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  has 
ever  made  an  allegation  of  fraud  or 
any  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  this 
election.  There  has  been  no  charge 
before  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, there  has  been  no  challenge  in 
the  courts  by  anyone  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Nothing  has  been  chal- 
lenged. We  finally  go  through  an  exer- 
cise that  spends  out  in  the  process  up 
to  this  point  where,  suddenly,  that 
which  was  the  overriding  philosophi- 
cal basis  for  what  was  being  done  is  re- 
versed when  Mr.  McCloskey  is  ahead, 
and  without  any  Justification  for  that 
reversal. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  If  the  additional  ballots 
were  counted,  what  the  final  result 
would  be? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  So  I  can  assume, 
therefore,  that  you  are  not  impugning 
to  the  majority  party's  members  of 
the  task  force  any  improper  reasons 
for  not  continuing  on,  or  are  you? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  will  couch  my 
words,  as  I  try  to  do  always,  very,  very 
carefully  here. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  If  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  think 
perhaps  since  I  have  come  to  this 
House  and  served  on  its  committees, 
the  one  thing  that  has  offended  me 
the  most  is  how  we  have  a  tendency  to 
pat  each  other  on  the  back  tuid  give 
ourselves  such  gracious  compliments 
with  absolutely  no  Intentions  of  our 
words  meaning  what  we  say.  Why 
don't  we  stay  here  tonight— it  is  now 
2:15  in  the  morning,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  audience  watching  this  pro- 


ceeding is  minimal  in  number— and 
why  do  not  we  Just  forget  couching 
our  words  and  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
What  are  we  talking  about?  Are  we 
casting  aspersions  on  the  members  of 
the  task  force  and.  If  so.  what  would 
you  have  us  do? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  You  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  avoid  or  evade  the  answer.  I  do 
want  to  stay  within  the  confines  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  am  not  here  to 
question  the  motives,  to  delve  into 
people's  minds,  and  to  play  Ood-llke 
that  I  know  why  they  did  what  they 
did.  Your  question  was:  Is  what  they 
did  improper?  Yes:  I  think  it  was  im- 
proper. I  think  it  was  markedly,  sig- 
nificantly, arrogantly,  and  plainly  im- 
proper. 

Do  not  ask  me  to  delve  into  their 
minds  or  conscience  as  to  why  they  did 
something  improper,  but  it  was  an  im- 
proper result  based  on  unsound  rea- 
soning to  justify  only  a  conclusion 
that  they  were  asked  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  What  would  you 
have  had  them  do? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  What  would  I  have 
had  them  do?  If  we  were,  as  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  point  repeatedly,  not 
going  to  follow  the  valid,  sound  prece- 
dents of  the  House  which  would  have 
avoided  our  being  in  this  morass,  then 
I  would  have  had  them  do  that  which 
they  said  they  were  going  to  do,  and 
that  is  count  all  of  the  ballots  where 
the  intent  of  the  voters  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  could  be  ascertained, 
not  to  stop  short  at  a  point  where 
their  man  is  four  votes  ahead. 

I  think  that  is  an  elementary  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I 
think  that  you  have  outlined  as  clear- 
ly, as  specifically,  and  logically  as  one 
possibly  can.  And  I  think  that  anyone 
who  has  listened  to  you  for  the  last  15 
or  20  minutes  has  got  to  clearly  under- 
stand what  the  issues  are. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  go  further  to 
say,  despite  what  I  would  couch  as  to 
may  be  an  attempt  to  trick  or  to  trap 
you,  you  have  done  an  excellent  job  In 
specifically  answering  the  questions 
posed  to  you. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Let  me,  if  I  may.  re- 
claim my  time. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  gentleman 
who  made  inquiries  that  he  is  tn^ing 
to  trick  or  trap  me.  It  is  my  hope  that 
he  is  here,  and  I  genuinely  think  that 
he  is.  seeking  to  be  further  enlight- 
ened on  what  the  issues  are,  what  the 
facts  underlying  those  Issues  are  In 
order  that  he  may  properly  resolve 
them. 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am  here.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am  offering 


what  I  have  offered  based  upon  my 
study  of  the  legal  and  factual  issues 
involved.  If  I  have  misstated  any,  I  am 
certainly  going  to  be  very  surprised  to 
be  corrected. 

I  think,  if  you  will  reflect  upon  what 
I  have  done  in  trying  to  outline  the 
issues,  that  you  cannot  in  conscience 
say  that  the  failure  to  count  the  re- 
maining ballots  can  be  logically  or 
fairly  Justified. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  If  the  remaining 
ballots  are  counted,  and  If  the  results 
remain  what  apparently  are  the  re- 
sults now,  then  is  the  gentleman  satis- 
fied that  the  seat  should  be  secured  to 
Mr.  McCloskey? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  cannot  tell  you 
who  will  or  will  not  win  if  you  permit 
your  own  ground  niles  to 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Making  the  as- 
sumption now  that  we  count  the  re- 
maining 32  to  50  ballots,  if  the  result 
remains  that  Mr.  McCloskey  enter- 
tains a  majority,  whether  it  be  1  or  5 
or  50,  are  you  then  satisfied  that  we 
can  put  this  thing  to  rest  and  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  May  I  first  respond 
to  this?  It  is  to  me  a  very  important 
one.  But  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  other  Member  of  this  body 
except  my  own  personal  views.  Will  I 
be  satisfied?  No.  But  let  me  tell  you 
why  I  will  not  be  satisfied. 

The  issue  will  have  been  concluded, 
and  I  will  not  like  the  way  it  is  con- 
cluded if  that  is  what  happens,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  House  fell  into  error  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1985.  Legally  and  constitution- 
ally we  should  have  seated  Mr.  Mcln- 
t3a*  then,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  election  laws  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  the  certification  of  that 
State,  when  there  is  no  claim  of  any 
fraud  or  electoral  abuse.  So,  no,  I 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  result. 

Given  the  fact,  however,  that  I 
cannot  rectify  the  error  made  by  the 
House  on  January  3,  1985,  I  personal- 
ly, save  for  the  reservations  Just  ex- 
pressed, would  expect  the  result  that 
obtains  from  counting  all  the  ballots. 
But  in  conscience  may  I  ask  you  the 
question.  Can  you  justify,  defend,  or 
support  the  conclusion  which  says  we 
will  count  all  the  ballots  except  at 
that  point  where  our  man  is  ahead 
and  not  count  other  ballots  which  logi- 
cally, reasonably,  legally  ought  to  be 
In  the  very  same  category  as  those 
they  chose  to  coimt? 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  By  way  of  response 
to  the  question  from  my  good  friend 
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from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  what  be  Is 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  Is. 
Does  he  approve  of  a  process  which 
from  the  very  first  has  been  in  contra- 
vention to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. So  that,  no  matter  how  far  this 
procedure  goes,  the  processes  adopted 
by  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee Task  Force  have  been  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Now,  if  this  body  feels  it  has  the 
right  to  evaluate  the  laws  of  the  sever- 
al States  as  regards  elections,  then 
that  means  there  is  no  point  in  the 
States  having  elections.  The  laws  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  are  quite  clear. 
For  example,  we  talk  about  ballots 
that  are  to  be  counted.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  quite  correctly  ob- 
serves, what  Is  galling  at  this  moment 
Is  the  failure  of  this  committee  to 
carry  out  Its  own  procedures.  And 
those  procedures  are  in  contravention 
of  the  law,  but  at  least  they  are  not 
following  their  own  rules. 

Now,  if  this  body  Is  going  to  say  to 
Indiana  we  do  not  like  your  laws,  we 
are  going  to  substitute  or  we  are  going 
to  impose  our  own  views  upon  you, 
they  can  do  that  on  any  other  State. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  example, 
absentee  ballots  are  required  to  be 
kept  at  the  county  level  and  not  sent 
to  the  precinct.  Ballots  that  are  sent 
down  to  the  precincts  are  Invalidated. 
In  this  case,  tills  committee,  this  task 
force  has  by  a  2-to-l  vote  decided  to 
count  the  Ulegal  ballots,  the  ballots 
that  should  not  be  counted,  has  decid- 
ed not  to  count  the  ballots  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  counted  under  Indiana 
law,  that  is  to  say.  the  ballots  at  the 
county  level.  That  is  the  kind  of  proce- 
diu%  that  this  body  is  engaged  In  since 
January  3. 

So,  when  you  ask  a  question,  when 
the  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  asks  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  outcome  no  matter 
what,  I  for  one— and  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself.  Mr.  Speaker— say  absolute- 
ly not,  no  matter  who  wins,  the  count, 
because  it  has  been  done  without  any 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Indiana.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  quite  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  the  real  violation  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  on  January  3 
this  body  failed  to  honor  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  truly  and  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentative from  the  sovereign  State 
of  Indiana,  the  only  elected  winner, 
the  one  who  never  was  contested,  the 
loser  never  contested  it.  Nobody  con- 
tested it.  Nobody  in  Indiana  contested 
It.  This  was  the  winner  In  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mi.  BATEMAN.  I  am  deUghted  to 
have  done  so.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Btr.  COUOHLIN.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
on  a  very,  very  clear  exposition  of 


where  we  are  and  what  the  facts  are  In 
this  case. 

I  want  to  turn  to  one  thing  that  he 
pointed  out  and.  I  think,  very  appro- 
priately that  has  not  been  discussed  at 
great  length.  That  was  the  comments 
of  Jefferson  in  his  rules  saying  that  we 
In  tills  body  have  rules  to  go  by  for 
order  and  decency  and  regularity. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  represents  my  home- 
town, the  town  where  I  was  bom  and 
raised.  He  had  a  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  Honorable  Daniel  Flood, 
who  represented  that  district  for 
many  years,  who  understood,  I  think, 
as  no  one  else  understood,  or  few 
people  understood,  the  need  in  this 
body  for  order  and  decency  and  regu- 
larity. And  to  get  things  done.  It  took 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
took  working  together.  And  Just  the 
things  that  we  do  on  a  day-by-day 
basis  take  the  question  of  Jefferson 
and  rules  and  order  and  decency  and 
regularity. 

For  example,  every  day  Members  of 
this  House  stand  here  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks.  That  unanimous  con- 
sent is  only  given  by  the  rules  of 
comity  and  decency  and  regularity.  It 
does  not  iiave  to  be  given.  It  does  not 
tiave  to  be  given  at  all.  Every  day  we 
have  requests  for  unanimous  consent 
not  to  read  a  bill.  Unanimous  consent 
does  not  have  to  be  given.  It  is  given 
because  of  rules  of  decency  and  regu- 
larity and  comity  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed before. 

I  go  back  to  a  time  in  the  Congress 
when  there  was  a  group  called  Rums- 
feld's Raiders.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  party  was  trying  at  that 
time  to  run  roughshod  over  the  minor- 
ity party  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  believe  me,  if  we  try  to 
forget  the  rules  of  comity  and  the 
rules  of  decency  and  order  and  regu- 
larity that  were  mentioned  by  Jeffer- 
son, we  can  tie  this  House  up  in  knots 
for  days  on  end.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

I  am  Just  saying  that,  all  right,  if 
you  are  not  going  to  have  comity  that 
Representative  Flood  understood,  that 
distinguished  predecessor  of  yours  un- 
derstood, that  we  can  Just  go  by  the 
book.  And  we  can  avoid  having  that 
comity  and  that  regularity  and  that 
decency  as  well  as  anyone  else.  But 
that  does  not  make  for  a  good  thing 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
does  not  make  for  a  good  thing  for  the 
13th  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  It  does  not  make  for  a  good 
thing  for  my  old  hometown,  which  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  represents. 

It  makes  for  a  process  in  the  country 
that  Is  one  of  animosity  that  is  cer- 
tainly undesirable  In  the  Halls  of  this 
Congress. 

So.  I  appreciate  very  much  my 
friend  bringing  up  the  comments  of 
Jefferson  because  I  think  those  rules 


are  tremendously  important  in  Just 
the  good  operation  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  Is  my  fervent  wish  and  belief  that 
you  are  genuinely  Interested  In  what 
vce  the  facts,  what  are  the  Issues,  in 
order  that  you  may  know  how  you  as  a 
matter  of  your  conscience  should  ad- 
dress that  issue  in  whatever  form  it  ul- 
timately comes  before  the  House.  It  Is 
In  that  spirit,  and  certainly  with  no  as- 
sumptions, that  people  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  follow  what  I  think  has 
been  a  very  significant,  a  very  demean- 
ing exercise  In  pure  sophistry  in  an 
effort  to  Justify  a  preordained  or  pre- 
determined desirable  conclusion,  no 
matter  by  what  route  they  arrive 
there.  That  is  my  concern. 

Now,  if  you  have  Issue  with  those 
things  which  I  have  said  which  are 
factual,  with  those  things  which  I 
have  said  have  an  appeal  to  reason  as 
being- my  reasoning  being  flawed, 
then  that  is  what  reasonable  men  dis- 
agree about  from  time  to  time.  But 
unless  you  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are 
willing  to  engage  In  a  meaningful 
debate,  having  prepared  yourself  to  do 
so.  on  the  facts  and  the  rationale  of 
what  you  counted  up  to  a  point  and 
what  you  then  failed  to  count  and  why 
you  did  not  count  It,  we  cannot  get 
very  far. 

I  am  here  this  morning,  at  this  very 
early  hour,  because  I  want  to  believe 
that  this  body  will  accommodate  Itself 
not  in  a  sense  of  comity  of  one 
Member  to  the  other,  not  in  a  sense  of 
you  do  me  a  favor  I  will  do  you  a 
favor.  I  want  a  sense  of  comity  for  the 
Constitution,  for  regularity  of  proce- 
dures, not  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  politic 
of  America.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
that  of  us. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man }rield7 

Ux.  BATEMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man in  his  desires,  but  I  cannot  luider- 
stand.  As  I  understand  it,  the  fatal 
error  that  was  performed  on  January 
3.  and  that  Is  an  Irreconcilable  error  or 
mistake  that  was  made.  Is  that  what  I 
am  to  understand? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  over  much.  I  would  ask 
him  to  evaluate  the  precedent  of  the 
House,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  do  provide  that  elections 
to  this  body  and  to  the  other  body 
shall  be  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
wherein  Members  of  Congress  are 
elected,  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal 
law.  I  would  ask  you  to  go  through  the 
legal  analysis  as  to  whether  or  not 
under  the  Constitution  the  absence  of 
Federal  law,  the  presence  of  Indiana 


law.  the  lack  of  any  contest  or  charge 
that  Indiana  law  was  violated,  and  the 
precedents  of  the  House  to  seat  people 
who  have  been  certified  as  the  winner. 
And  if  you  come  to  a  different  Judg- 
ment than  I  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
error  was  made  on  January  3,  1985,  so 
be  it.  We  will  have  strong  disagree- 
ment. 

But  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  even  if 
you  agree  with  me  upon  reflection  and 
further  study  that  we  made  an  error 
in  this  House  on  January  3,  1985,  it  is 
beyond  your  power  or  niine  to  rectify 
the  injustice  done  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana, who  have  been  unrepresented  all 
this  nearly  100  days  or  more.  We 
cannot  undo  that.  The  next  best  thing 
we  can  do,  having  failed  to  do  that 
which  we  should.  Is  at  the  very  least  to 
follow  consistently  and  to  the  end, 
wherever  It  leads  us,  the  ground  rules 
established  by  your  task  force,  or  the 
task  force  controlled  by  you,  directed 
by  your  side  of  the  aisle.  At  least  let  us 
follow  it  to  its  conclusion.  That  repre- 
sents at  least  some  Improvement  over 
the  error  made  on  January  3,  1985. 

Mr.  KANJ0RSB:I.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman,  If  the  conclusion  were 
made  by  the  task  force  of  all  the  votes 
being  counted,  and  if  the  result  were 
to  remain  the  same  as  the  gentleman 
indicates,  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  result. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Well,  you  know,  I 
am  glad  you  make  such  a  thing  over 
whether  or  not  this  gentleman  is  going 
to  be  satisfied,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
few  Instances  in  my  experience  in  this 
body  that  anyone  has  been  largely 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  I  per- 
sonally was  satisfied.  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand my  point.  I  am  not  here  to 
receive  satisfaction  for  myself  on  any 
account.  I  am  here  urging  a  logical  de- 
termination based  upon  where  we  are 
now  and  where  we  will  shortly  be  as 
this  body  determines  ultimately  the 
issue  of  this  contested  or  disputed 
election 

Mr.  Delay.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on 
whether  I  would  accept  the  results  of 
the  recount  as  established  under  the 
rules  of  the  task  force  if  we  went 
ahead  and  counted  the  ballots  that 
were  left.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  mis- 
take of  January  3  that  you  alluded  to. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  would  not  want 
the  record  to  indicate  in  any  way  that 
I  accept  January  3  as  a  mistake.  I  said 
assimiing  If  that  were. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man, but  you  did  say  that  assuming 
that  that  was  a  mistake.  I  feel  that  it 
was  a  mistake.  It  was  predicated  on 
the  whole  argument  that  all  the  bal- 
lots were  not  counted,  or  there  was 
some  sort  of  irregularities  going  on  in 
Indiana,   and  everybody  was  talking 


about  we  have  got  to  count  all  the  bal- 
lots, we  have  got  to  count  all  the  bal- 
lots. Well,  we  all  know,  and  we  have 
talked  about  it  for  over  100  days.  We 
all  know  that  in  election  contests  you 
Just  do  not  count  every  piece  of  pi^jer 
that  happens  to  have  the  race  written 
on  it.  You  have  to  go  under  some  sort 
of  security  and  rules  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  those  ballots. 
Every  election  contest  across  this 
Nation,  whether  it  be  in  this  body  or 
on  a  statewide  race  or  down  In  a  State 
legislature  area,  or  down  on  a  city 
council,  when  you  recount  ballots,  you 
have  to  follow  some  sort  of  rule  to  pro- 
tect the  security.  Or  you  will  have 
what  happened  in  Texas,  down  In  box 
13,  where  you  have  ballot  boxes 
stuffed  so  that  we  can  come  out  with 
250  extra  ballots  to  elect  a  Senator  to 
the  other  lx>dy.  You  have  to  have 
those  kinds  of  rules. 

So.  the  whole  idea  establishing  the 
task  force  was  because  Indiana  and 
certain  counties  in  Indiana  use  differ- 
ent rules,  by  the  way,  under  Democrat 
Judges'  direction  and  a  Democrat  ma- 
jority election.  Judges  and  panels  in 
those  counties,  developing  the  rules  as 
to  wiilch  ballot  would  be  counted  and 
would  not  be  counted.  And  Mclntyre 
ended  up  with  400-and-some-odd  votes 
to  the  better  of  McCloskey.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  we  have  a  task  force,  and 
everybody  is  rallying  around  the  cry: 
let  us  count  all  the  ballots,  let  us 
count  all  of  the  ballots.  So,  they  devel- 
op rules  to  count  all  of  the  ballots, 
damaged  ballots,  all  kinds  of  ballots, 
ballots  that  were  unnotarized,  unwit- 
nessed, unsigned,  all  kinds  of  ballots. 
Anything  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  had 
McCloskey  and  Mclntyre's  name  on  it 
was  counted.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
when  we  got  four  ahead,  we  decided 
we  are  not  going  to  count  them  any- 
more. 

The  reason  I  say  I  will  not  accept 
whoever  wins  from  this  task  force  is 
that  they  never  had  a  set  of  rules  to 
determine  whether  that  Is  a  real  ballot 
coming  from  a  real  voter  who  really 
sat  down  and  voted  for  McCloskey  or 
Mclntyre.  They  Just  said,  let  us  count 
all  this  paper  flowing  all  over  the 
place. 

You  have  to  have  some  sort  of  rules 
to  go  by. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DELAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
order  that  he  might  respond. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Do  you  suggest 
that  we  recommisslon  the  task  force  to 
go  back  down  and  write  the  rules  that 
would  cover  every  individual  instance 
of  counting  these  ballots? 

Mr.  Delay.  Well,  you  would  think 
they  would  have  done  that  In  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  My  impression  In 
the  House— and  I  think  the  gentleman 


from  Virginia  properly  observes  my 
problem  for  what  I  came  over  this 
evening.  I  thought  there  was  great  ur- 
gency to  get  this  Job  and  this  task 
over.  I  would  not  have  proceeded  the 
way  that  it  has  been  proceeded  to  at 
this  date,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
were  hot  feelings.  And  I  seriously  feel 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  the 
majority  party  or  that  task  force  could 
do  at  this  moment  or  in  the  future 
that  would  adequately  satisfy  my 
friends  in  the  minority  party. 

That  is  an  unfortunate  thing 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Excuse  me,  pardon 
me.  I  want  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  have 
grown,  frankly,  weary  of  this  business 
of  satisfying  me,  satisfying  them.  I  am 
not  in  this  well  tonight  even  asking 
you  or  anyone  to  satisfy  Rick  Mcln- 
tjre.  I  am  asking  as  an  elementary 
principle  of  fairness  that  this  matter 
be  addressed  on  the  basis  of  the  facts, 
and  some  elementary  modicum  of 
reason  and  fairness.  And  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  might  have  fallen.  I 
am  not  asking  satisfaction. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing satisfaction  of  your  personality.  I 
am  suggesting  satisfaction  of  casting 
your  vote.  And  that  we  are  sworn  to 
do.  That  Is,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
intelligence  that  you  receive,  the  facts, 
and  the  conclusions,  and  the  Judg- 
ments. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Well.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  and  I  think  It  Is  run- 
ning out,  I  want  to  try  and  make  ttiis 
point.  And  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  assiduous 
enough  In  his  duties  to  be  here  for  so 
many  hours  tonight,  I  want  iiim  to  at 
least  make  a  fiuther  assumption. 
Assiime  for  the  moment  that  our  point 
is  correct,  that  there  is  something  re- 
markable on  January  3,  when  you  do 
not  see  the  certificate  holder  in  this 
election,  when  in  1982  you  accepted  a 
certificate  even  though  bottomed  on 
an  election  and  a  count  of  ballots 
which  a  Federal  court  had  finally  ad- 
judicated to  be  unconstitutional.  Yet, 
your  majority  party,  your  majority 
leader  was  able  to  convince  the  miajori- 
ty  of  this  House  that  they  must  under 
the  precedents  of  the  House  accept 
ttiat  certificate  because  it  was  issued 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Assimie.  Well,  I  hope  you  do 
not  need  to  assume  that  is  a  fact,  be- 
cause that  is  history. 

Would  you  please  address  for  us  why 
on  January  3,  es  you  reflect  back  upon 
it,  we  should  have  violated  that  prece- 
dent even  though  it  is  of  dubious  cor- 
rectness, for  all  the  previojis  prece- 
dents, and  have  denied  a  seat,  even 
conditionally,  to  the  man  certified 
under  State  law  who  has  won? 

I  ask  you  to  make  another  assump- 
tion. Assume  what  we  have  said  is  cor- 
rect, because  you  have  ways  of  verify- 
ing the  correctness  of  what  we  have 
said  on  the  facts.  Assimie  the  correct- 
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ness  of  our  statement,  is  that  you 
counted  and  counted  and  counted  in 
disregard  of  what  the  laws  of  Indiana 
said  as  to  whether  or  not  baUots  could 
be  counted,  until  a  point  where 
McCloskey  has  a  four-vote  lead,  and 
then  fail  to  count  any  further.  Anume 
those  facts  and  put  yourself  in  my  po- 
sition in  the  well. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  And  I  would  Join 
you  In  your  position.  That  would  be 
improper.  But  I  would  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. If  we  were  to  say  that  that  would 
be  improper,  we  would  have  to  say 
that,  if  the  ballots  were  counted,  we 
would  conclusively  accept  the  result 
and  be  satisfied.  But  you  will  not  go 
that  step  with  me.  Tou  are  reserving 
the  right  that,  if  we  had  that  task 
force  complete  the  tasks  that  you 
asked  of  them  and  charged  them  with, 
if  they  go  back  and  complete  it  and  if 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory  to  you, 
you  will  not  be  satisfied. 

We  are  in  a  no-wln  situation,  not  in  a 
party  no-win,  not  a  minority  or  majori- 
ty party  no-win.  We  cannot  satisfy 
those  elements  of  this  House 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
boms  of  the  dilemma  that  I  perceive 
you  feel  you  are  operating  under.  I 
wish  I  knew  a  better  way  for  you  to  re- 
solve your  dilemma.  It  is,  frankly,  a  di- 
lemma of  your  side  of  the  aisle.  You 
have  two  ways.  You  can  rectify  at 
least  in  part  the  wrong  which  was 
done  on  January  3.  One  is  to  at  least 
abide  by  the  rule  you  adopted  when 
you  failed  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  on  January  3.  If  you  will 
not  do  that,  then  let  us  have  a  special 
election  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  and  let  the  people 
speak  again. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on 
my  personal  experience  here.  Some  of 
the  Members  know  I  am  not  a  politi- 
cian, I  have  never  run  for  public  office 
before  this  election.  As  I  contemplated 
the  idea  that  I  might  run  for  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  reflected  back  on  all  that  I 
knew  and  understood  about  the  politi- 
cal process.  It  seemed  very  clear  to  me 
that  one  could  offer  himself  for  elec- 
tion, follow  the  proper  procedures  to 
get  yourself  on  the  ballot,  then  con- 
test the  election,  go  out  and  ask  for 
the  votes  of  the  public,  present  your- 
self, your  positions,  your  argiunents. 
And  if  you  should  receive  more  votes 
than  the  other  person,  you  would  be 
seated  in  the  House. 

I  remember  I  called  a  press  confer- 
ence. During  the  question  and  answer 
period,  a  reporter  from  Port  Worth 
named  Jack  Smith  asked  me  what  I 


thought  at  the  time  was  a  rather  pecu- 
liar question.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
contacted  any  Members  of  the  House 
to  see  Lf  they  wanted  me  to  Join  them 
in  the  House.  Quite  frankly,  I  was  per- 
plexed by  that  question  because  I  did 
not  know  any  Members  of  the  House. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
contact  them  to  see  If  they  wanted  me 
to  Join  them  in  the  House. 

I  told  Mr.  Smith,  well.  I  reckon  I  will 
go  out  there  and  campaign.  If  I  get 
more  votes  than  the  other  guy,  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  going  to 
have  to  take  what  they  get. 

I  could  not  believe  it,  to  come  here 
on  January  3  and  find  out  that  was 
not  the  case.  If  the  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  like  what  they  saw,  did 
not  like  the  vote  margin,  all  they  had 
to  do  was  make  a  motion  that  I  stand 
down  and  that,  if  indeed  they  had 
more  votes  in  the  House  that  were 
against  me  than  were  for  me,  it  did 
not  matter  about  all  of  those  voters 
back  in  my  district  and  what  they 
wanted. 

So,  I  watch  that  process  with  great 
interest.  Indeed,  as  I  went  through  my 
campaign,  I  had  another  experience 
related  to  my  son  Scott,  who  worked 
with  me  for  many,  many  dasrs.  We 
talked  about  what  will  happen  now  as 
we  do  this  and  that.  And  I  explained 
to  him  that,  if  I  did  indeed  have  more 
votes  than  the  other  fellow,  that  I 
would  be  issued  a  certificate  of  elec- 
tion by  the  secretary  of  state.  And 
once  I  had  that  certificate  of  election, 
then  that  would  be  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. And  once  it  arrived  here,  the 
House  would  be  duly  notified  that  I 
had  been  duly  elected.  And  then  I 
would  be  seated. 

Well,  I  watched  that  day  as  two  gen- 
tlemen who  showed  up  with  their  cer- 
tificate of  election  In  hand  had  their 
right  to  be  seated  challenged.  It  was  a 
rather  interesting  contrast. 

In  one  case  we  had  a  Republican 
candidate  who  was  the  challenger, 
who  had  a  certificate  over  that  of  a 
Democrat  incumbent.  In  this  case  it 
was  Mr.  Mclntyre's  certificate  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  defeated  Mr. 
McCloskey.  And  in  the  other  case  we 
had  a  case  in  Idaho  where  the  incum- 
bent, Mr.  Hansen,  had  apparently  lost 
his  seat  because  a  Democratic  chal- 
lenger showed  up  with  a  certificate. 

Both  cases  were  put  to  a  point.  I 
think  this  is  important.  I  always 
wonder  why  we  do  not  remember  this 
part  of  the  day's  events. 

D  0250 

In  the  first  case,  on  a  strictly  parti- 
san basis,  with  every  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  voting  not  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  the  man  with  the  certifi- 
cate, and  every  one  of  the  Republican 
Members  voting  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
the  man  with  the  certificate,  because 
he  had  the  certificate,  that  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  me.  I  couldn't  quite  un- 


derstand what  might  be  the  reasoning 
of  the  folks  on  the  other  side  who 
voted  so  uniformly  not  to  seat  the  man 
with  the  certificate,  but  I  felt  quite 
comfortable  with  the  logic  that  I  saw 
exhibited  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  as  we 
voted  to  seat  the  man  with  the  certifi- 
cate. Mr.  Mclntyre  was  not  seated  that 
day.  I  recall  him  sitting  as  the  rest  of 
us  took  the  oath  of  office.  But  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  challenge 
raised  to  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  on  the 
grounds  that  he  did  not  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  election.  He  was  Eisked  to  sit 
down  in  favor  of  the  Democrat  chal- 
lenger who  had  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion. In  this  case,  a  rather  peculiar 
thing  happened.  AU  of  the  Republi- 
cans, save  two,  voted  for  the  fellow 
who  had  the  certificate  of  election, 
that  being  in  this  case  the  Democrat 
challenger,  and  all  the  Democrats 
voted  for  the  fellow  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  election,  without  exception. 

Again,  I  could  not  quite  see  the  logic 
in  this.  In  one  case,  they  were  perfect- 
ly willing  to  vote  uniformly  and  unani- 
mously for  the  fellow  with  the  certifi- 
cate; in  the  other  case,  they  uniformly 
and  unanimously  voted  against  the 
feUow  with  the  certificate.  The  only 
thing  that  was  consistent  was  that 
they  voted  for  the  Democrat  in  both 
cases.  Then  having  done  that,  they 
raised  the  proposition  that  we  should 
have  a  bipartisan  committee  to  resolve 
this  question— that  is  to  say,  a  commit- 
tee where  they  would  allow  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  to  sit  on 
the  committee  in  unequal  numbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  watched  this  process 
with  great  fascination.  Not  having 
been  in  politics  before,  not  having  seen 
the  way  these  things  were  operated 
and  the  way  things  were  done,  it 
seemed  very  interesting  to  me  that 
having  already  uniformly  demonstrat- 
ed their  willingness  to  use  their  larger 
numbers  to  vote  uniformly  and  luiani- 
mously  for  the  Member  of  their  party 
under  all  circumstances,  that  they 
should  consider  a  fair  bipartisan  com- 
mittee stacked  with  Democrats  to  be 
the  solution  to  their  dilemma. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  am  glad  you  are  focusing  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  because  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  back  to  that  date  and 
realize  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  a  valid 
certificate  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana,  a  valid  certificate  to  be 
seated  in  this  House,  and  82  out  of  82 
times  In  the  200  years  of  our  Govern- 
ment, of  our  coimtry,  the  duly  elected 
and  certified  person  has  been  seated. 
It  is  Important  that  we  focxis  on  that.  I 
have  voted  on  this  issue  three  times. 
Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has, 
and  all  three  times  I  voted  not  to  refer 


this  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  this 
entire  process.  I  think  that,  in  this 
debate  tonight  or  this  discussion  to- 
night, we  have  not  pointed  that  out 
enough. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until 
this  unprecedented  situation  is  totally 
corrected,  and  I  mean  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  specifically 
of  the  Eighth  District.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  happy  until  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre 
can  settle  this  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  this  body,  the  majority 
party,  acted  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner.  So  when  people  say  if  we 
counted  all  the  ballots  and  McCloskey 
was  still  the  winner,  would  you  be  sat- 
isfied. I  personally  would  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  I  do  not  think  anybody  here 
should  be  satisfied,  because  it  still- 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

We  can't  be  happy  with  this  situa- 
tion. It  has  got  to  be  corrected  right 
back  to  January  3. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  questions  that  are  being  raised 
here  are  really,  I  think,  quite  frankly, 
trivial  questions.  The  question  you 
raise  is  the  question,  that  this  body  re- 
fused to  seat  the  man  with  the  certifi- 
cation, refused  to  honor  the  State  of 
Indiana,  as  they  did  honor  it  with  re- 
si>ect  to  every  other  congressional  race 
that  was  certified.  Why  not  throw  out 
all  the  Indiana  certificates?  Why  not 
throw  out  all  the  Plorida  certificates 
or  the  Texas  certificates?  Why  this 
one  seat? 

I  would  have  to  say  in  all  candor 
that,  as  I  watched  this  process,  as  I 
watched  the  bipartisan  committee  ap- 
point its  bipartisan  commission  always 
with  unequal  numbers.  Democrats  two 
to  one  to  the  Republicans,  as  I 
watched  the  votes  come  down  two  to 
one  every  time — every  ballot  that 
came  up,  the  vote  was  two  for,  one 
against;  two  for,  one  against;  two 
against,  one  for— always  that  same 
uniformity. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  COBETY.  You  are  pointing  out 
how  unfair  this  whole  process  has 
been,  but  focusing  back  on  the  fact 
that  we  voted  against  it  ever  being  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  against  ever  a  task  force 
being  formed. 

I  appreciate  what  you  Just  said.  We 
have  trivialized  this  whole  thing  by 
even  talking  about  that.  What  right 
does  this  House  have  not  to  seat  the 
certified  candidate  from  a  State  and 
leave  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  unrepresented  now  for.  I 
believe.  Ill  days?  It  is  absolutely  im- 
precedented,  it  is  wrong  and  it  is 
unjust.  The  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 


trict of  Indiana  are  being  denied  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  agree  with  you. 

Again,  my  point  is  that  it  is  the  pre- 
tention that  justice  is  being  done  by 
this  fabricated  process  that  I  find  even 
more  offensive.  We  continue  to  com- 
pound the  felony.  We  continue  to  try 
to  hoodwink  the  public.  I  often 
wonder  how  far  do  they  think  they 
can  go  by  way  of  pulling  a  charade 
against  the  American  public's  con- 
scious awareness.  The  American  public 
will  see  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes;  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  try  to  put  this  in 
context  or  in  perspective  by  reading 
again  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  during  the  discussion  on 
January  3,  because  it  addresses  the 
point  that  you  both  have  been  refer- 
ring to. 

He  says: 

The  House  has  created  a  general  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  candld&te  who  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  appropriate  State  election  offi- 
cial as  a  Member-elect.  That  certification 
carries  with  it  the  presumption  that  the 
State  election  procedures  have  been  timely, 
regular  and  fairly  Implemented.  The  House 
will  reject  the  certification  only  under  the 
most  exceptional  circumstances  where  the 
very  ability  of  the  State  election  procedures 
to  determine  the  outcome  accurately  Is  put 
into  serious  question.  Regrettably,  the  elec- 
tion in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  falls  into  the  most  narrow  excep- 
tion. 

I  guess  the  point  that  I  want  to  raise 
is  that,  at  least  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  I  saw,  the  task  force 
chairman  clearly  made  statements 
that  there  was  no  fraud,  and  I  did  not 
hear  him  make  any  statements  that 
there  was  any  wrongdoing.  That  says 
to  me  that  those  comments  basically 
undercut  the  position  that  was  made 
by  the  majority  leader  on  January  3 
when  he  implied  that  our  only  choice 
now  was  to  turn  this  over  to  a  task 
force. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Indeed  there  was  no 
allegation,  was  there?  In  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  Democrat  incumbent  who 
had  lost  his  seat  didn't  even  call  for  a 
recount,  as  I  recall,  at  that  time.  Am  I 
correct  that  there  had  been  no  call  for 
a  recount  by  the  defeated  candidate  in 
the  State  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  believe  he  did  make  a 
call  for  some  recounts. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Prior  to  it  being 
brought  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  COBEY.  We  did  have  a  recoimt, 
and  Mr.  Mclnts^^  won  by  418  votes. 

I  don't  understand  why  when  the 
task  force  was  formed,  without  any  in- 
vestigation, without  any  hearings,  aU 
of  a  sudden  they  decided  thsy  were 
going  to  go  out  there  and  count  all  the 
ballots.  I  don't  know  what  they  were 
doing  other  than  bringing  in  question 
the  ability  of  the  people  of  Indiana  to 
count  ballots. 


Mr.  ARMEY.  I  agree. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  On  the 
question  of  whether  the  Democratic 
candidate  asked  for  a  recount,  he  did 
ask  for  a  partial  recount  in  some  of 
the  counties.  In  the  Initial  recount, 
after  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  by  34  votes, 
both  candidates  went  in  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  requested  in  some  of  the 
coimties  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  some  of 
the  counties.  Between  them,  they  re- 
quested a  recount  in  all  15  counties. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Thank  you.  I  will  have 
to  stand  corrected  on  that. 

I  still  think  the  point  remains.  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to  this  saga  as  I 
watched  it  unfold  as  a  novice  in  this 
political  world  that  we  find  ourselves 
in.  Later  in  the  year,  we  brought  this 
thing  to  a  vote  again,  and  it  became  a 
very  close  vote.  We  had  a  vote  again 
that  followed  a  very  partisan  line,  In 
this  case  with  five  Democrats  voting 
with  all  the  Republicans  to  seat  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Democrats  voting  again  not  to  seat 
Mclntyre.  We  brought  this  issue  to  a 
one-vote  margin.  In  that  one-vote 
margin,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
who  had  been  seated  earlier  because 
he  had  the  certificate  of  election  cast 
a  vote  not  to  seat  Mclntyre,  despite 
his  certificate  of  election.  I  have 
always  been  puzzled  by  that  vote.  I 
still  cannot  understand  what  principle 
or  by  what  practice  a  decision  like  this 
can  be  made.  It  seems  to  me  there  has 
to  be  some  consistent  principle  by 
which  we  can  hang  these  votes. 

I  saw  in  the  earlier  vote,  the  original 
vote,  a  great  many  Members— we  are 
all  capable  of  being  partisan  in  our 
politics,  especially  that  soon  after  a 
election.  Elections  or  campaigns  are 
partisan  and  you  get  into  sort  of  a  par- 
tisan mood.  Then  we  come  to  the  floor 
and  we  are  asked  to  be  bipartisan. 
When  the  question  of  voting  against 
seating  a  Republican  in  favor  of  voting 
to  seat  a  Democrat  came  up  in  the 
case  of  the  Idaho  challenge,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  me  as  a  Republican  to  vote 
to  seat  a  Democrat,  but  the  principle 
was  there,  as  it  was  for  most  of  us. 
The  principle  was  you  vote  to  seat  the 
man  with  the  certificate. 

I  think  you  might  raise  the  question: 
Why  should  we  have  been  voting  at 
all?  Maybe  that  is  the  larger  principle 
we  should  have  been  addressing.  But 
the  point  was  it  came  on  the  floor,  by 
reasons  I  can't  understand.  What  I 
don't  understand  is  by  what  principle 
do  people  cast  their  votes.  There 
seems  to  be  only  and  clearly  a  partisan 
principle,  that  if  you  are  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  unless  you  are  one  of  the 
five  exceptions,  you  vote  to  seat  the 
Democrat  under  each  circimistance. 
Whether  it  be  here  in  the  House  or 
whether  it  be  In  the  subcommittee  or 
in  the  task  force,  you  vote  always  in 
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favor  of  what  action  will  seat  the 
Democrat  Member.  That,  to  me,  to 
partisan  politics.  Can  none  of  those 
ballots  that  were  opened  and  exam- 
ined and  challenged,  can  none  of  those 
have  been  one  that  might  have  precip- 
itated a  Democrat  member  of  that 
panel  to  vote  In  a  manner  that  could 
have  been  favorable  to  the  Republi- 
can? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mi.  barton  of  Texas.  To  go  back 
to  your  original  question  of  which  can- 
didate should  we  seat.  I  would  ssstime 
that  we  would  seat  the  candidate  who 
won.  We  have  gone  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  certificate  of  election 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  In- 
diana would  indicate  who  held  that 
certificate  had.  in  fact,  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  majority  party  in  this  House. 
for  whatever  reason,  has  decided  they 
do  not  necessarily  feel  that  they 
should  seat  the  candidate  who  ap- 
peared to  have  won.  They  got  about 
halfway  into  that  process  and  decided 
that,  lo  and  behold,  maybe  they  had 
better  try  to  make  sure  that  their  can- 
^date  did,  in  fact,  win  something.  So 
they  came  up  with  a  set  of  rules.  The 
task  force  that  we  heard  so  much 
about  tonight  was  supposed  to  investi- 
gate the  election  and  investigate  the 
recount  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana.  They  didn't  con- 
duct any  investigation  at  all.  They  de- 
cided that  the  only  chance  for  their 
man  to  win  was  to  come  up  with  a  set 
of  rules  that  no  one  else  had  ever  con- 
ducted an  election  under.  They  were 
not  looking  to  find  the  truth,  they 
were  looking  to  find  a  result.  As  soon 
as  they  appeared  to  have  obtained 
that  result— which,  in  this  case,  was  a 
four-vote  margin— with  votes  yet  still 
to  be  counted,  they  called  It  off. 

The  House  Administration  task 
force  has  held  a  hearing— not  this 
morning,  but  yesterday  morning  actu- 
ally, because  we  now  have  crossed  Into 
a  new  day— and  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  going  to  continue  that 
hearing  tomorrow,  at  which  time  they 
will  report  out  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
tion contest  is  completed  and.  lo  and 
behold,  their  man  has  won.  They  will 
then  bring  a  report  before  this  body,  I 
would  assiune,  suggesting  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  be  seated.  They  have 
looked  for  a  result  since  January  3. 
When,  finally,  on  the  night.  I  believe, 
of  April  18.  it  appeared  that  they  had 
obtained  that  result,  in  whatever  fash- 
ion, they  shut  It  down. 

It  is  our  obligation  as  n.S.  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  sure  that  we  do  go 
back  to  the  original  intent,  which  is  to 
find  out  who.  In  fact,  did  win  the  elec- 
tion and  seat  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  you  for  that 
observation. 


Let  me  take  another  look  at  this. 
Representing  a  solid  Southern  State 
and  a  rather  Independent  and  strong 
State  like  Texas,  I  have  a  natural  bent 
for  what  we  refer  to  as  the  State 
rights  position.  One  of  the  things  that 
has  bothered  me  about  this  whole 
process  Is  the  prestunption  that  some- 
how we  should  in  this  body  overrule 
the  right  of  the  SUte. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  there  was  a 
recount  The  State  of  Indiana  exam- 
ined that  election  and  those  election 
results.  It  came  out  with  a  400-plus- 
vote  margin  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
But  this  House  continues  to  be  unwill- 
ing to  accept  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  capable  In  this  one  district  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  election. 

I  might  go  back  to  that  same  ques- 
tion: Why  not  the  other  districts  in  In- 
diana? Why  only  In  this  one  district 
are  we  unwilling  to  accept?  The  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Indiana  or  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  whoever.  Issued  those 
certificates  for  the  other  Members. 
Why  in  that  one  district?  Take  a  look 
at  the  history  of  the  Eighth  District. 
This  has  been  rather  an  elusive  seat  in 
Congress.  It  changed  hands  rather  fre- 
quently by  close  votes.  It  is  very  hard 
to  escape  the  proposition  that  in  this 
district  they  see  an  opportunity  where 
the  votes  will  be  close,  the  history  of 
the  district  is  one  where  it  changes 
hands  frequently,  that  this  is  an  op- 
portiuilty,  especially  with  the  close 
vote  from  the  original  coiint  of  32  to 
raise  the  question,  obtain  the  initial 
vote  on  i^  c  floor  of  the  House,  acquire 
the  Jurisdiction,  as  It  were,  and  then  to 
simply  go  in  and  force  their  will  on  the 
State  of  Indiana.  It  seems  almost  clear 
to  me  that  the  people  of  Indiana  are 
not  given  their  right  to  control  their 
election,  to  determine  their  election 
results,  and  to  seek  their  chosen 
Member  of  Congress  in  this  one  dis- 
trict. 

I  come  from  a  place  in  Texas  where 
people  speak  rather  candidly,  if  I  can 
go  back  with  my  saga.  I  did  not  always 
appreciate  the  Importance  of  this.  I  re- 
member I  was  back  in  Fort  Worth, 
TX,  and  I  was  talking  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  and  I  had  made  the 
observation  that  things  had  not  gotten 
very  exciting  around  here,  we  had  not 
moved  on  to  business,  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  we  had  not  been  talking  about  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  and 
many  of  the  other  issues.  AU  of  a 
sudden  in  this  meeting  an  older  gentle- 
man stood  up  and  said.  "Young  man." 
which  I  appreciated,  "don't  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Constitution?"  Of  course,  I 
was  taken  back,  and  I  said.  "Certainly, 
I  do."  His  response  was,  "Then  why  do 
you  say  there  is  nothing  going  on  in 
the  House  when  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  being  violated  by 
that  same  House?"  He  brought  back  to 
me  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
essential  constitutional  question  here: 
Who  should  determine  the  outcome  of 


election?  Should  we  uae  the  principle 
of  one  man,  one  vote?  Should  the  elec- 
torate determine  that,  and  should 
then  the  Judgment  and  evaluation  of 
those  election  results  be  handled 
within  the  State  as  opposed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives?  I  was  chal- 
lenged by  this  fellow  to  come  back  to 
the  House  and  to  fight  for  the  Consti- 
tution, not  for  Rick  Mclntyre,  not  for 
the  Republican  Party,  but  for  the  con- 
stitutional principles  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  and  local  determination  of  elec- 
tion resiilts. 

This  Is  what  I  think  this  fight  is  aU 
about,  that  a  major  trespass  against 
the  Constitution  was  committed  on 
January  3.  What  has  tranQ>lred  since 
then  has  been  only  a  compounding  of 
that  felony,  only  a  continuation  of  it. 

This  older  gentleman  was  a  rather 
candid  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  used  the 
expressions  I  used  earlier.  He  said: 

Toung  man.  there's  lying.  stflaUng  and 
cheating  going  on  In  that  House,  and  when 
are  you  gotng  to  do  aomethlng  about  It? 
There's  greed  going  on  In  the  House.  People 
are  trying  to  obtain  for  themselves  some- 
thing they  haven't  earned.  They  are  trying 
to  get  It  by  trickery,  by  deception,  by  just 
pUln  bullying  because  of  their  larger  num- 
bers. They  are  trying  to  get  an  additional 
seat,  and  It's  not  fair. 

I  reflected  on  that  especially  In  light 
of  the  campaign  rhetoric  that  we  see, 
and  I  understand  about  campaigns 
being  partisan  affairs.  But  one  of  the 
dominant  themes  of  the  1984  cam- 
paign was  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  the  party  of  fairness,  the  party 
that  plays  by  the  rules,  that  party 
that  affords  equality  and  freedom  and 
dignity  and  fair  play  to  all  people. 
They  held  these  claims  with  a  great 
deal  of  self-satisfaction.  By  implica- 
tion, the  Republicans  were  not  fair. 
But,  again.  I  go  back  to  that  first  day 
of  January  3.  The  only  one  of  the  two 
parties  that  seemed  to  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate a  uniform  tendency  to  vote 
for  a  principle,  irrespective  of  party 
lines,  was  the  Republican  Party,  who 
voted  for  the  man  with  the  certificate 
In  both  cases.  The  party  that  seemed 
to  be  able  to  vote  only  on  partisan 
grounds.  Irrespective  of  the  principle, 
was  the  Democratic  Party  that  voted 
for  the  Democrat  in  both  cases. 

I  go  back  again  to  those  basic  points 
that  seem  so  clear  to  me  when  I  told 
Jack  Smith  that  I  would  go  through 
the  normal  election  process,  I  would 
campaign,  I  would  work  hard,  I  would 
present  my  story  to  the  voters  and. 
however  the  vote  turned  out,  if  I  had 
more  than  the  other  fellow,  the  people 
in  this  House  would  have  to  take  what 
they  get.  But  they  do  not  take  what 
they  get,  they  take  what  they  want. 
That,  to  me,  is  what  greed  is  all  about. 
So  I  am  tired  of  hearing  that  we  are 
the  party  of  greed.  We  are  willing  to 
go  out  and  work  for  what  we  have,  to 
work  for  our  right  to  take  our  seat. 
That  wasn't  the  case  In  this  episode. 


I  don't  know  what  other  words  I  can 
use  to  express  my  concern  here.  I  am 
disappointed.  Bfaybe  I  can  talk  in 
those  terms.  I  am,  frankly,  disappoint- 
ed that  there  are  so  many  people  who 
seem  to  me  so  clearly  to  be  willing  to 
throw  any  prlnlciple  to  the  wind  in 
order  to  exercise  a  blatant  partisan 
will,  the  will  to  Indtilge  their  greed  to 
get  that  one  more  seat,  not  because 
they  need  it  to  exercise  their  majority 
will,  flagrantly  throughout  every  bit 
of  the  business  of  this  Congress.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  that  were  used 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  biparti- 
san commission,  when  out  of  frustra- 
tion, the  one  Republican  member  said, 
"I  was  raped  in  this  commission."  I  re- 
member reflecting  then  on  what  does 
that  word  mean.  This  is  the  physical 
forcing  of  one's  power  to  control  an- 
other party,  to  make  that  other  party 
helpless  by  the  sheer  strength  of  your 
number,  the  magnitude  of  your  size. 
This  is  what  this  Is  all  about,  in  my  es- 
timation, an  effort  to  exercise  the 
power.  Certainly  that  one  seat  isn't 
needed  In  order  to  obtain  the  power, 
the  power  is  already  clearly  there  in 
the  numbers.  But  to  make  It  clear  to 
us  that  that  power  is  there  and  that 
that  power  is  real,  they  simply  take 
what  they  have  rather  than  earning  it 
through  the  normal  election  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  be  happy  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  Just 
wanted  to  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  that 
some  of  the  language  that  you  used 
Just  recently  and  earlier  this  evening 
is  fairly  explicit.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  agree  that.  Instead  of  making  a 
declarative  statement  that  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  are  actually  in  the  process  of 
doing  those  deeds,  that  we  would  state 
that  it  could  be  deduced  by  honorable 
men  and  that  appears  to  be  what  they 
are  doing. 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  approximately 
2  months  ago,  when  the  word  "steal" 
was  used  in  this  debate,  quite  a  debate 
erupted  around  that  verb  and  how  it 
was  to  be  used.  I  understand  what  you 
are  talking  about,  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  reserve  Judgment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  hope  we  would  not  be 
using  this  kind  of  language,  too. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  hoping  that  ever 
since  January  3.  But  the  time  comes 
when  the  evidence  becomes  over- 
whelming. I  am  describing  behavior 
that  is  consistent  here.  I  don't  know 
the  reasons  for  that  behavior.  I 
watched  that  process.  Time  and  time 
again  as  the  baUots  were  examined 
and  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  2  to  1,  2 
to  1.  never  any  deviation  from  that. 
It  was  so  uniform,  so  clearly  uniform, 
in  that  partisan  approach.  That  Is  a 
behavior  pattern  that  is  not  disputa- 
ble. It  was  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
record.  I  am  baffled  by  that,  as  I  said. 


I  am  baffled  by  that  I  don't  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  To  your 
knowledge,  has  there  ever  been  an  oc- 
casion in  the  task  force  where  a 
member  of  the  majority  party  sided 
with  a  Member  of  the  minority  party 
ataU? 

Mr.  ARBOTY.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  time  other  than  on 
two  Instances  where  we  had  a  vote  on 
the  floor  where  we  had  five  Members 
of  the  majority  party  who  voted  with 
the  minority  party. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  task  force. 

Mr.  ARBCEY.  In  the  task  force,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  pattern  has  been 
consistent  and  uniform,  and  this  Is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  able 
to  tell  the  old  gentleman  in  Fort 
Worth,  TX.  that  he  was  not  seeing 
what  he  thought  he  was  seeing.  But 
the  pattern  is  there,  and  it  Is  indisput- 
able, and  it  is  uncompromlsed.  It  is 
always  consistently  there.  The  old 
gentleman  sees  clearly  partisan  poli- 
tics, and  he  had  the  candor  to  describe 
exactly  what  he  saw  in  the  most  color- 
ful language. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  have  a 
point  of  information  on  the  query  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  spoke  In  this  first  row  down  here 
earlier  this  evening,  or  yesterday,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  I  asked  him 
if  after  they  gave  up  the  process  of 
voting  on  the  task  force,  because  it 
was  Incessantly  2  to  1,  2  to  1,  2  to  1, 
did  he  ever  vote.  He  said  that  one 
time,  to  force  him  to  vote,  they  delib- 
erately split  their  vote  on  a  ballot  that 
he  could  see  they  agreed  on.  He  said 
that  because  they  split  their  vote  on 
that  one,  then  he  voted.  But  he  said 
they  Just  wanted  to  get  him  on  the 
record  voting  once.  He  said  that,  after 
that,  they  went  right  back  to  the  pat- 
tern of  2  to  1,  2  to  1,  2  to  1. 

So  they  realized  that  they  were  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Just  sitting  there  not  voting. 
So  they  played  this  little  game,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  put  it,  to  force  him  to  vote 
once  and  that  was  it.  That  was  days 
and  daj^  ago. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  You  know,  I  am  stand- 
ing here,  I  am  looking  at  my  watch.  I 
got  out  of  bed  at  5  o'clock  yesterday 
morning.  I  have  not  been  to  bed.  I 
know  you  gentlemen  have  not  been  to 
bed  for  a  while.  We  are  sitting  here  at 
3:20  ajn.  It  seems  a  rather  peculiar 
thing  for  grown  men  to  be  doing. 


I  might  also  point  out  the  Democrat 
Members  are  not  sitting  here.  They 
have  not  been  here  engaged  in  this 
debate  and  I  think  the  reason  Is  very 
clear  They  do  not  have  to  debate  the 
issue.  They  have  got  the  gavel  and 
they  have  got  the  votes.  They  know 
they  can  sleep  through  the  night,  be- 
cause when  the  vote  comes,  they  wiU 
have  the  votes;  they  have  had  them 
every  time. 

Why  do  we  sit  up  this  way  in  what 
seems  could  be  a  futfle  effort? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Why? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Because  this  Is  a  criti- 
cal matter.  We  need  to  make  It  clear 
what  we  perceive  this  to  be.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  Rick  Mclntyre.  It  is  not 
even  a  question  of  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  District.  It  Is  a  question 
of  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  be  honored  and 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  the  U^S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives can  select  a  political  race  and 
election  resiilts,  and  on  that  basis 
make  a  determination  that  the  out- 
come will  be  something  other  than 
that  which  has  been  determined  in  the 
State  in  which  the  election  has  been 
held. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DiLAY.  You  ask  the  question 
why  we  are  staying  up  all  night  debat- 
ing this  issue.  Do  you  think  this  is  a 
precedent  in  Itself?  Do  you  think  in 
other  election  contests  over  the  histo- 
ry of  this  body  that  people  have  been 
so  outraged  over  a  seemingly  Insignifi- 
cant thing  as  an  election  contest? 
There  have  been  many  election  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  this  body,  and  I 
f aU  to  see  in  reading  the  different  con- 
tests and  the  different  cases  that  have 
been  brought  up  again  and  again  this 
outrage,  and  this  outrage  that  has 
been  going  on  and  on  and  on.  Mem- 
bers spending  their  valuable  time  day 
in  and  day  out  over  the  last  100  days 
debating  this  issue,  trying  to  convince 
not  only  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  but  the  American 
people  of  the  Importance  of  this  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  keep  asking 
myself  the  question.  "Why  are  we 
doing  this?  Why  is  the  leadership 
across  the  aisle  doing  this?"  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  what- 
soever to  do  this,  "this"  being  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  election  contest. 

There  has  been  no  fraud  alleged 
here.  Even  McCloskey,  who  was  the 
obvious  loser  in  this  race,  has  not  al- 
leged any  election  fraud  in  this  case. 
TYm  only  inconsistency  was  that 
McCloskey  got— the  press  reported  on 
election  night  that  McCloskey  got  72 
votes  on  election  night  and  then  there 
was  found  two  precincts  that  were 
counted  twice,  and  when  that  was  cor- 
rected, BCcIntyre  won  by  34  votes  and 
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was  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  only  other  allegation  was  in  the 
recount,  the  subsequent  recount 
whereby  Mclntyre  won  by  400-and- 
some-odd  votes,  there  was  the  conten- 
tion that  there  were  ballots  thrown 
out.  arbitrarily  thrown  out.  for  no 
reason  whatsoever  and  were  not  count- 
ed and  we  must  come  back  to  this 
body  to  count  those  ballots. 

If  that  be  the  case,  if  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  so 
right  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  the 
task  force  is  so  right  in  what  it  has 
done,  then  I  am  asking  you,  the  great 
gentleman  from  Texas,  why  are  we 
doing  this? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well,  you  know,  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  give  you  an  answer,  but 
you  have  here  something  that  we  have 
seen  before  in  this  great  country,  and 
across  history.  You  have  here  a  tena- 
cious minority  that  seems  to  be  over- 
whelmed. If  it  comes  to  a  vote  we  are 
going  to  lose:  we  know  that.  If  they 
bring  this  to  a  vote,  we  lose.  The  point 
of  view  we  are  trying  to  argue  here 
loses.  Why  do  we  not  have  the  good 
sense  to  leave  it  alone  and  go  about 
the  other  work  that  we  do?  We  cer- 
tainly have  other  things  we  are  con- 
cerned about.  Initiatives.  I  had  initiat- 
ed a  House  resolution  that  I  almost 
did  not  get  here  to  the  floor  to  speak 
on  today  because  I  was  in  a  caucus  dis- 
cussing this  problem.  And  others  have 
put  off  other  kinds  of  work. 

That  to  me  tells  something  of  the 
test  of  the  Idea.  We  will  not  give  up  on 
it.  Now  the  Democrat  Party  has  taken 
great  pride  historically  of  being  on  the 
side  of  such  tenacious  minorities  who 
believe  so  strongly  in  the  point  of  view 
that  they  will  not  give  up  on  it  even  In 
the  face  of  what  seems  to  be  over- 
whelming odds. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  would  submit  that  the  reason 
that  we  are  here  and  that  we  have 
been  so  involved  in  this  Issue  ever 
since  January  3  is  that  there  are  no 
precedents  for  what  is  happening 
here,  that  the  importance  of  this,  cer- 
tainly Mclntyre  and  McCloskey,  it  is 
important  to  them,  but  the  real  impor- 
tance of  this  is  democracy,  a  republic, 
a  system  where  one  man,  one  vote,  the 
vote  is  precious  to  us.  That  is  the 
reason  that  this  country  was  founded, 
that  is  the  reason  that  it  has  done  so 
well  is  that  votes  would  be  counted, 
and  votes  are  important  to  us,  and  to 
Just  arbitrarily  say,  "Whoope!  Mcln- 
tyre won.  but  we  don't  particularly 
like  that,  so  we're  going  to  have  an 
election  contest"  is  not  good  enough, 
is  not  good  enough,  to  do  what  has 
been  done  over  that  last  100  days.  And 
that  Is  what  outrages  us.  that  is  what 
outrages  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Because  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  are  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  are  embarrassed  by 
this,  that  understand  that  this  is  terri- 
bly unfair  and  that  a  seat  is  trying  to 


be  stolen,  but  they  are— for  some 
reason  or  another  are  following  like 
sheep  and  are  not  standing  up  with 
courage  in  doing  the  thing  that  is 
right.  And  that  outrages  those  of  us 
that  understxuid  what  significance  this 
has  for  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

B4r.  ARMEY.  WeU.  I  agree  with  you. 
and  it  Is  the  principle,  we  go  back  then 
to  the  principle  we  cannot  walk  away 
from.  I  do  not  think  there  are  very 
many  of  us  who  are  still  up  this  time 
of  the  morning  who  would  not  agree  it 
would  be  easier  for  us  knowing  that  if 
indeed  we  are  held  to  strictly  a  parti- 
san vote  that  we  will  lose.  It  would  be 
easier  for  us  to  be  tending  to  other 
business.  But  the  principle  is  so  com- 
pelling that  we  cannot  leave  this  prin- 
ciple alone.  We  cannot  walk  away.  We 
have  to  stand  and  fight,  because  if  we 
do  not,  then  we  will  default  on  the 
very  basis  for  our  American  democrat- 
ic system. 

Mr.  OORNAN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  more  frustrating  as- 
pects of  this  whole  thing  is  that  many 
of  us  in  the  freshman  class  of  the  99th 
Congress  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  felt 
what  was  happening  here  was  a  delay- 
ing tactic  to  cover  up  some  bad  moves 
in  January  that  was  going  to  cost  Mr. 
Rick  Mclntyre  4  months  of  the  honor 
of  being  part  of  this  body  with  the  le- 
gitimate seniority  that  he  would  have 
t>een  entitled  to  for  those  4  months. 

I  tend  to  be  an  optimist,  and  I  sat 
over  here  in  one  of  these  rows  back  In 
January  and  I  said  "Well.  I  think  the 
Speaker  is  basically  a  tough  politician 
who  likes  to  see  things  settled  in  the 
precincts,  and  that  he  has  gotten  him- 
self with  bad  advice  into  a  position 
hece  and  they  are  jiist  buying  some 
time  and  trying  to  get  their  way  out  of 
it  through  the  House  Administration 
Committee."  And  a  Member  who  is  in 
his  9th  year  now.  no,  11th  year,  he 
came  in  1974,  he  said,  "You  weren't 
here  the  last  2  years."  For  anybody 
reading  this  Recorc  who  does  not 
know  my  background,  I  had  a  break  in 
service  due  to  being  gerrymandered 
out  of  my  seat  and  opting  to  run  in 
the  Senate  primary  in  California.  He 
said.  "You  weren't  here  the  last  2 
years.  Things  have  hardened;  they've 
gotten  terribly  more  partisan.  They 
are  ruling  by  sheer  might  of  power  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
sound  so  cynical,  but  Rick  Mclntyre  is 
never  going  to  be  seated  in  this  Con- 
gress." 

And  I  said,  "There  is  no  way  the  ma- 
jority here  is  going  to  roll  over  the 
State  of  Indiana."  I  said,  "I  am  telling 
you.  this  is  bad  advice  from  one  or  two 
of  their  Members  to  the  Speaker  and 
to  their  majority  leader,  and  this  is  a 
nice,  decent  way  to  get  out  of  this  fix. 
They're  picking  honorable  men  to 
serve  on  this  task  force." 


And  he  said.  "Well,  you  people  in 
the  freshman  class  better  fight  this 
whole  task  force  idea,  because  all  it's 
doing,  all  that's  going  to  happen  is  it's 
set  up  merely  to  insure  that  by  what- 
ever means  possible  Prank  McClos*tey 
is  not  going  to  lose  this  seat." 

Well,  I  rejected  all  of  that  advise 
and  I  think  because  the  freshmen 
class  like  new  people  in  any  body  felt 
that  they  would  have  to  defer  to  the 
leadership,  we  did  not  take  a  stand 
over  this  small,  little  task  force  of 
three  people.  I  had  great  faith  in  ouj- 
Callfomla  Member,  Bnx  Thomas,  that 
he  would  fight  hard  for  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  but  I  have  seen  here  in 
the  last  couple  of  days  that  my  opti- 
mism was  poorly  placed  in  the  process 
in  this  House  that  had  been  chosen  to 
override  the  State  of  Indiana  And  I 
began  to  think  about  committees 
around  this  city  that  by  design  have 
an  odd  niunber,  so  that  there  will 
never  be  a  tie.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
such  a  body,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  five,  the  FCC  has  seven, 
our  supreme  court  in  California  is  odd- 
numbered,  as  most  of  the  States  are. 
There  are  two  or  three  entities  or  com- 
missions in  this  city  that  by  deliberate 
design  have  an  even  number.  And  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  out  of  respect 
for  our  party  system  or  by  design  they 
are  structured  to  cause  ties  and  there- 
fore nothing  will  be  done,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  look  at  the  committees  or 
entities  that  are  set  up  with  an  even 
number. 

One  such  Is  the  Federal  EDection 
Commission,  six  people.  And  this  one 
Commission  in  this  city,  with  a  budget 
of  muJtlmlllions  of  dollars,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  few  commissions  where 
there  is  a  test  of  loyalty,  but  it  is  a  test 
based  on  party  affiliation.  It  must  be 
three  E>emocrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans. And  because  of  it  being  an  even 
number,  six,  and  no  way  to  break  a  tie 
vote  or  to  even  have  what  we  refer  to 
with  close  Supreme  Court  decisions,  5- 
4  decisions,  as  an  "unclear  majority," 
what  has  happened  with  the  FEC  is 
every  time  there  is  a  difficult  case 
they  vote  3-3,  three  Republicans  and 
three  Democrats,  and  everybody 
throws  up  their  hands  and  says,  "Well, 
what  can  you  do  alx>ut  it?"  And  noth- 
ing is  done.  And  there  have  been  some 
serious  abuses  that  have  gone  un- 
locked at  because  of  this  built-in  tie. 

Now  there  are  some  others.  An  Inter- 
esting one  is  the  Franking  Commission 
in  this  House,  that  is  supposed  to  take 
a  look  at  our  newsletters.  First  of  all.  I 
found  out  as  an  outsider  looking  in,  a 
former  Member  but  not  an  Incumbent 
last  year,  that  if  someone  chooses  not 
to  send  a  newsletter  by  the  Pranking 
Commission,  and  is  willing  to  take  the 
political  heat  in  the  district,  and  I 
found  out  the  hard  way  that  newspa- 
pers are  bored  with  the  whole  issue  of 
newsletters,  as  powerful  as  they  are 
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notwithstanding,  that  if  you  even 
bother  to  take  it  before  a  commission 
designed  for  3-3  tie  votes,  that  even  If 
they  vote  In  something  other  than  a  3- 
3  tie,  they  will  put  if  off  until  after  the 
election  is  over,  making  me  very  cyni- 
cal about  the  structure  of  the  franking 
committee  to  really  set  itself  up  to  do 
nothing  of  any  damage  to  either  side 
of  the  aisle  where  the  incimibency  was 
Involved. 

There  Is  another  commission  set  up 
in  this  House  that  again  has  a  tie-vote 
situation  so  that  again  they  can  over- 
look discrepancies,  a  little  arrange- 
ment maybe  that  the  power  of  the  In- 
cuimbency  will  be  enhanced  some 
more.  I  can  only  find  like  three  or  four 
commissions  in  the  whole  city,  and 
they  are  all  designed  by  politicians, 
and  that  can  be  a  dishonorable  or  an 
honorable  word  depending  on  how  you 
are  using  it,  to  create  no  problems  for 
incumbents. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  it  had  occurred  to 
anybody  back  in  January  to  set  up  a 
tie  commission  like  the  PEC  or  the 
franking  commission,  of  three  Repub- 
licans and  three  Democrats,  so  you 
would  not  have  one  lone  minority 
member,  Bnx  Thomas  of  California, 
sitting  there,  making  decisions  on 
every  strange  piece  of  paper  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  election  in 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  and  go 
back  and  forth  and  back  and  forth  in- 
stead of  with  one  man  being  voted 
down  consistently  by  two,  if  you  had 
three  Republicans  and  three  E>emo- 
crats  so  that  you  would  get  consistent 
tie  votes,  and  suppose  we  had  set  up 
this  commission— with  brilliant  hind- 
sight now— to  say  that  if  you  got  six 
men  of  integrity,  each  three  chosen  by 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  where  you  got 
these  tie  bloc  votes,  then  as  with  the 
FEC  nothing  would  happen,  and  that 
ballot  would  have  to  be  set  aside,  be- 
cause six  decent  men  and  women  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  on  this 
baUot. 

I  think  if  we  had  set  up  even  that 
kind  of  a  flawed  system  designed  to  do 
nothing  by  tie  vote,  that  we  would  be 
seating  Rick  Mclntyre  here  in  a  very 
few  days.  I  think  that  the  freshman 
class  got  rolled  on  this  one  in  January, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  sp>eak  out  any 
more  than  I  did  because  of  prior— 6 
years— I  was  trying  to  go  through  the 
whole  process  again  and  go  to  as  many 
seminars  as  I  could  to  start  over, 
which  is  certainly  what  happens  to 
you  with  your  seniority  except  this  pe- 
culiar thing  of  office  selection.  And 
again  being  an  optimist  rather  than  a 
cynic,  because  I  have  not  been  around 
here  long  enough,  I  thought,  "Well.  I 
guess  with  good  men  on  this  commis- 
sion, with  the  whole  world  looking  at 
them  and  with  the  GAO  counting  the 
ballots,  we  are  probably  going  to  get  a 
fair  shake." 

I  did  not  find  out  till  this  evening,  or 
yesterday  evening,  on  this  floor,  that 


they  were  not  OAO  employees  that 
were  counting  these  ballots  as  some 
sort  of  Government  official  entity  that 
was  pluperfect,  but  rather  they  were 
people  hired  out  of  some  Ohio  office 
who  were  OAO  employees  or  some- 
thing and  hired  under  a  separate  ma- 
jority contract  to  Just  do  this  vote- 
counting  under  the  rules  of  whatever 
was  laid  down  by  the  this  2-to-l  com- 
mission. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  ended  up 
with  here  and  I  am  going  to  elaborate 
on  this  more  during  my  hour,  is  a 
tragic  situation  that  is  going  to  hurt 
the  House,  it  is  going  to  hurt  the 
whole  Congress,  the  other  body  Is 
going  to  have  to  start  looking  at  this 
after  a  while.  The  White  House  is  al- 
ready looking  at  us  with  great  perplex- 
ity: "What's  happening  down  there?"  I 
think  that  some  sincere  Members  from 
the  other  side  have  come  by  tonight  to 
try  and  learn  some  more  about  this, 
because  they  feel  it  is  reflecting  badly 
not  only  on  their  side  of  the  aisle,  or 
ourselves  for  staying  up  all  night,  but 
this  word  that  is  being  kicked  around 
a  lot  in  the  news  magazines,  the 
"comity"  of  the  House,  the  decency  of 
the  House,  and  I  think  that  if  a  lot  of 
fair-minded  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  could  roll  back  the  clock, 
they  would  have  seated  Rick  Mclntyre 
and  gone  ahead  with  the  investigation 
into  first,  the  election,  which  has 
never  been  done;  second,  the  recount, 
by  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  has 
never  been  done  before  they  began  to 
go  into  their  own  count  on  a  set  of 
rules  that  were  imprecisely  and  unfair- 
ly applied,  that  you  would  go  by  the 
rules  of  the  State  of  Indiana  when  it 
suited  the  2-to-l  majority,  or  not  by 
the  rules  of  Indiana  when  it  did  not 
suit  them. 

So  I  envision  right  now  many  nights 
like  this  when  we  discuss  this  over  and 
over.  

Mr.  ARMEY.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  because  I  am  sure  it  must  be  run- 
ning short,  I  do  want  to  make  this  ob- 
servation, because  in  1986  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  and  I  think  it  would  be 
only  light  that  if  some  young  Demo- 
crat should  want  to  challenge  me,  per- 
haps a  yoimg  man  who  had  never  run 
for  public  office,  before,  and  only  had 
his  own  aspirations,  his  own  faith,  his 
own  confidence  to  go  Into  an  election 
against  an  incumbent  despite  all  the 
advantage  I  might  have  as  an  incum- 
bent, and  when  that  young  man  an- 
nounces his  candidacy,  I  expect  Jack 
Z.  Smith  to  raise  his  hand  and  ask 
that  young  fellow  if  he  has  asked  any 
Memt>ers  of  Congress  If  they  would 
like  him  to  run.  And  I  would  like  that 
young  man  to  know  that  history  will 
prove  that  he  can  say  that  I  will  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  voters,  and  If  the 
voters  of  my  district  give  me  more 
votes  than  they  do  the  other  fellow, 
then  I  reckon  the  people  in  Congress 
will  have  to  take  who  they  get,  be- 


cause I  do  not  think  any  candidate 
should  first  have  to  contact  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Can  you  imagine  if  a  person  specu- 
lating about  the  possibilities  for  run- 
ning for  Congress  thinks  what  he  has 
to  do  is  go  get  50  percent  plus  one 
Member  of  the  sitting  House,  or  that 
House  that  may  be  sitting  on  election 
day  to  commit  to  him  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  vote  to  accept  his  right  to 
take  his  seat  should  he  win  his  elec- 
tion and  be  certified,  that  might 
damage  the  tendency  of  people  to  put 
themselves  out  on  that  line,  which 
many  of  us  did  in  this  freshman  class, 
from  aU  walks  of  life,  who  were  con- 
cerned, who  were  interested,  who 
wanted  to  be  part  of  the  process  by 
which  we  could  hopefully  make  this  a 
better  family,  a  better  life  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

To  think  that  we  might  have  to  go 
find  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
might  be  seated  at  the  time  we  get 
here  and  to  get  their  permission  to  run 
on  the  basis  that  they  wlU  be  willing 
to  accept  us  when  we  get  here  I  think 
is  asking  too  much  of  any  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  Would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  One  of 
the  other  entities,  this  time  a  commit- 
tee In  this  House,  that  is  structured 
with  even  numbers  of  people  on  it  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  committees 
of  this  House  because  it  sits  in  judg- 
ment of  the  Members  when  any  al- 
leged scandals  arrive,  and  that  is.  the 
short-form  name  is  the  ethics  commit- 
tee, its  formal  name  is  the  Committee 
of  the  House  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

That  committee  has  an  even  number 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats.  And 
when  all  of  the  furor  was  going  on  ear- 
lier in  the  year  about  the  important 
Energy  Committee  of  this  House,  not 
even  having  the  same  ratio  of  majority 
to  minority  members  as  did  most  of 
the  other  committees,  which  stiU  was 
not  reflective  of  the  percentage  of 
votes  in  the  election  when  taken  in  the 
aggregate  or  of  the  percentage  of 
Members  that  sit  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle,  noboby  ever  questioned 
that  the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee,  the  ethics  committee, 
should  ever  have  anjrthing  but  an  even 
niunber. 

And  I  Just  wish  that  I  individually 
had  paid  closer  attention  to  how  this 
commission  was  being  structured. 
Some  of  us  should  have  looked  down- 
stream Just— we  thought  we  were 
going  to  be  dealing  with  March  31,  as  I 
recall,  or  March  30— and  seen  that  one 
Republican,  no  matter  how  studious 
and  high  in  intellect,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
certainly  is  that,  or  how  hardworking, 
and  he  certainly  has  been  a  hard 
worker,   that   one   Republican   alone 
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representing  the  interests  of  one  other 
Republican,  Rick  Mclntyre.  and  the 
decency  that  the  minority  has  a  right 
to  respect  In  a  republic  form  of  gov- 
ernment—I  wish  we  could  have  seen 
that  one  man  alone  could  not  have 
dealt  with  this  Herculean  task  of  all  of 
the  pressures  that  were  being  put  on 
the  two  Democratic  members  to  make 
this  thing  come  out  a  fait  accompli,  to 
follow  an  old  political  rule  that  may 
not  be  too  critical  at  a  small  townhall 
meeting,  if  you  count  the  votes,  you 
count  the  votes,  you  count  the  votes 
till  you  are  ahead  and  then  you  stop 
counting.  And  that  seems  to  have  been 
what  has  happened  here. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well.  I  too.  failed  to 
look  forward  and  question  this,  and  I 
think  it  is  probably  understandable. 
Naturally  we  assimie  and  we  always 
operate  on  the  assumption  that  the 
House  is  made  up  of  honorable  men. 
And  we  certainly  believe  that  they  are 
honorable,  and  that  they  do  the  best 
they  can.  And  that  is  why  I  come  back 
again  to  the  question,  you  know, 
asking  for  reasons,  because  the  actions 
that  are  a  matter  of  record  have  been 
consistently  and  uniformly  and  uiuml- 
mously  partisan.  That  I  do  not  under- 
stand. It  does  not  square  up  with  our 
presumption  which  we  are  indeed  all 
entitled  to  and  which  we  all  give 
honor  to.  that  everybody  Is  here  with 
the  best  of  all  intentions,  and  the 
greatest  sense  of  personal  honor  and 
dignity. 

Someplace  between  the  cup  and  the 
Up  in  this  case,  between  the  motive 
and  the  personality  and  the  action, 
someplace  we  are  getting  our  gears 
ground,  and  something  is  going  awry, 
because  you  cannot  dispute  the  facts 
that  are  exhibited  in  the  behavior  that 
is  coming  out  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  missed  the 
point  on  January  3.  The  point  was 
that  the  people  in  Indiana  had  count- 
ed their  votes,  had  certified  their 
winner,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  House  would  do  honor  to  that  cer- 
tification and  seat  their  Congressman 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Idaho,  where 
the  person  with  the  certificate,  certi- 
fied by  the  people  of  Idaho  as  the 
winner  of  that  election,  was  duly 
seated. 

There  have  been  ongoing  concerns 
and  questions  and  investigations  in 
Idaho,  but  that  certified  Member  has 
had  his  seat.  He  took  it  on  January  3; 
he  has  It  today.  That  did  not  happen 
in  the  case  of  Indiana.  We  missed  the 
boat.  We  put  the  Constitution  in  Jeop- 
ardy. I  do  not  know  why  that  can 
happen.  I  do  not  know  how  that  can 
happen.  The  question  that  we  have  to 
address  now  is.  Have  we  gone  so  far 
now  that  we  cannot  go  back?  Can  we 
not  make  right  that,  this  trespass 
against  the  Constitution,  against  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  House  and 
its  Members  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion as  we  swore  to  an  oath  to  do  so 


even  on  that  day  when  we  so  badly 
missed  the  boat  on  this  issue?  How 
could  we  have  had  two  votes  on  the 
same  day,  one  so  right,  one  so  consist- 
ent, and  the  other  one  so  far  off  the 
mark? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRMEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  There  is 
one  point  here  that  has  been  discussed 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  the  early  morning  hours 
here  and  I  think  it  should  be  discussed 
over  and  over  again,  and  that  is  ballot 
security.  The  task  force  count  includ- 
ed hundreds  of  ballots  with  no  authen- 
tication by  poU  clerks  to  prove  validity 
and  guarantee  ballot  security. 

When  an  election  is  decided  when 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  votes 
Involved  by  four  votes,  and  it  was  only 
three  until  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  they  are  counting  hundreds  of 
ballots  that  have  no  authentication 
whatsoever,  it  is  not  Just  Jeopardizing 
one  man's,  one  woman's  dreams  and 
aspirations  and  maybe  years  of  plan- 
ning and  months  and  months  if  not 
several  years  of  hard  work  and  with 
Mr.  Mclnt3rre's  case  because  we  have 
all  gotten  to  know  him  Just  as  if  he 
were  a  classmate  serving  here  with  us, 
this  was  a  family  effort  in  his  place, 
but  as  we  look  back  over  the  history, 
and  I  am  going  to  mention  this  in  the 
morning  hours  again,  there  were  votes 
in  this  House  decided  by  Just  one  vote, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  that  a  little  bit 
of  history  disappeared  when  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  who  served  his 
country  well  for  decades,  Jennings 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia  retired,  a 
big  chunk  of  history  went  with  him,  is 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  on  the 
Senate  train  once  with  him,  the  under- 
ground train  over  to  the  Russell  Build- 
ing, and  I  asked  him  to  relive  for  me  a 
vote  in  this  House  in  1940  when  he 
was  in  the  Congress,  not  in  the  Senate, 
when  by  one  vote  we  relnstltuted  the 
draft.  And  that  one  vote  turned  this 
country  around  In  those  years  of  lack 
of  preparation  for  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  horrible  war  In  all  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

The  vote  being  so  close  anyway  in- 
spired the  Japanese  as  is  written  in 
the  memoirs  of  Admiral  Yamamoto 
and  others  that  that  is  what  caused 
them  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  anyway, 
but  at  least  the  vote  had  awakened  the 
sleeping  giant.  One  vote  In  this  House 
and  we  began  to  prepare  ever  so  slowly 
for  World  War  n. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  AaMXTl  has  expired. 


The  SPEAKJilH  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
my  special  order  out  of  order  at  this 
time. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartoh]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield,  and  I  will  finish 
my  {wint? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  In  my 
district  in  this  last  race  half  of  my  dis- 
trict In  Orange  County,  CA— a  little 
bit  more  than  half  is  most  of  an  as- 
sembly seat  In  Orange  County,  CA— 
the  challenger  who  was  challenging  a 
majority  party  member  who  holds 
that  assembly  seat,  and  it  is  the  last 
Democratic-held  seat  in  my  district, 
the  Republican  challenger  lost  by  one 
single  vote  per  precinct.  He  lost  by  262 
votes,  and  there  are  232  precincts  in 
that  almost  more  than  half  of  my  dis- 
trict. And  he  lost  by  1  vote  per  pre- 
cinct plus  30  votes. 

One  vote  is  important  in  every  pre- 
cinct, and  sometimes  one  vote  is  Im- 
portant in  an  election.  No  matter  how 
people  feel  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  we  had  24  Members  on  our  side 
who  disagreed  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Peacekeeper 
missile,  that  election  or  that  vote  was 
won  by  only  3  votes  on  our  side  of  the 
House  than  could  have  turned  it.  We 
had  a  lead  of  six,  but  if  I  had  not  made 
a  comeback,  if  Hsldt  Bshtlkt  had  not 
won  In  her  third  try  in  a  Maryland  dis- 
trict, and  if  Bnx  Hnfsoir  of  North 
Carolina  had  not  made  a  comeback, 
those  three  elections  alone  could  have 
turned  the  entire  Peacekeeper  vote 
around. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  maybe  even  if 
we  got  to  a  one-vote  spread,  where  we 
were  winning  by  one  vote,  the  Speak- 
er, who  is  a  powerful  politician  here, 
or  the  majority  leader,  they  have  built 
up  many  years  of  friendship  and  many 
legitimate,  ethical  lOU's  who  knows 
what  political  pressure  they  would 
have  put  on  to  Just  turn  one  Member. 
But  with  a  six-vote  spread  and  a  re- 
quirement to  turn  three,  the  vote  was 
left  to  stand.  In  my  first  6  years,  I  saw 
many  times  when  the  Speaker  saw  fit 
to  do  what  Sam  Raybum  never  did  in 
this  House,  the  longest-term  Speaker 
we  have  had  in  this  century,  who  only 
came  down  out  of  his  chair  once,  I 
have  been  told  by  the  historians  who 
followed  the  action  of  this  House  over 
the  years,  but  I  have  seen  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  our  great  Speaker,  come 


down  many  times  in  these  close  votes 
where  one  vote  was  probably  the  dif- 
ference to  move  him  to  leave  the  chair 
and  come  down  and  try  to  turn  two  or 
three  votes,  which  he  always  did  suc- 
cessfully whenever  I  saw  him  apply 
himself  to  that  task.  So  it  is  important 
to  have  just  one  Member  here  on  our 
side,  even  if  you  depersonalize  it. 

With  the  majority  lead  they  have  on 
the  other  side,  I  think  they  could  have 
been  magnanimous,  and  not  only  re- 
spected the  Constitution— and  I  think 
what  I  will  elaborate  on  in  my  special 
order,  and  I  want  to  let  the  gentleman 
get  busy  with  his,  is  that  it  has  uimec- 
essarily  poisoned  the  feeling  of  good 
spiritedness  around  this  House.  I  hope 
that  tomorrow  morning  when  the 
leadership  comes  in,  there  is  the  spirit 
of  them  saying,  "What  were  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  upset  about? 
What  were  they  speaking  about  all 
night?"  I  hope  that  my  worse  fear  is 
not  going  to  come  true  that,  when 
they  come  together,  they  will  say, 
"What  do  those  guys  want  anyway?" 
That  is  the  danger  of  what  is  hapi^en- 
ing  here,  is  we  are  destroying  this 
spirit  of  coUegiallty,  and  it  was  not 
worth  it  for  the  majority  when  they 
have  such  a  separation  of  Members  be- 
tween our  little  182  and  what  they 
have  in  this  body. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  agree 
that  one  vote  is  Important,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  we  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
make  sure  that  every  individual's  vote 
does  count. 

We  have  talked  much  tonight  about 
the  historic  date  of  January  3,  when 
all  of  us,  except  one,  were  sworn  in  to 
be  new  Members  of  the  99th  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  mention  another  date 
that  occurred  approximately  3  weeks 
later,  and  that  was  the  date  that  our 
great  President,  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  was  sworn  in  for  his  second 
term  as  President  of  these  United 
States. 

As  the  Speaker  will  recall  and  the 
Members  in  the  Chamber  will  recall, 
because  of  the  Inclement  weather,  the 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  great  rotun- 
da of  this  Capitol.  I  was  able  to  actual- 
ly stand  in  the  rotunda  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  sworn  in,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  great  American  actor,  Jimmy 
Stewart,  stood  behind  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  he  took  the  oath 
of  office.  That  made  me  recollect  on 
some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  great  roles  in 
the  movies.  One  of  his  greatest  roles 
was  in  a  movie  called  "Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington."  Jimmy  Stewart 
played  Mr.  Smith  in  that  movie  and, 
as  we  wlU  all  recall,  he  came  from  the 
great  State  of  Indiana,  I  believe,  and 
he  was  nominated— not  elected,  but 
nominated— to  take  the  place  of  a  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana— not  a  Congress- 
man, not  a  Representative,  but  a  Sena- 


tor—and he  was  nominated  because  he 
was  kind  of  a  rube,  and  the  great 
powers  of  that  day  In  that  movie  felt 
that  he  could  be  manipulated  and  con- 
troled  and  would  not  be  a  concern. 
They  were  trying  to  get  a  dam  called 
the  Willow  Creek  Dam  on  Willow 
Creek  passed,  and  they  felt  that 
Jimmy  Stewart  would  not  be  a  prob- 
lem for  them.  So  Mr.  Smith  got  to 
come  to  Washington.  They  tried  to 
show  him  the  monuments  and  fix  him 
up  with  a  young  lady  as  a  girlfriend, 
but  Mr.  Smith  got  it  into  his  head  that 
he  wanted  to  so  something  for  Amer- 
ica, that  he  wanted  to  buUd.  as  I 
recall,  a  boys  ranch  on  Willow  Creek, 
and  that  didn't  set  too  well  with  the 
powers  that  be.  They  tied  to  break 
him.  They  tried  to  grind  him  into  the 
dirt.  They  did  everything  that  they 
could,  but  Jimmy  Steward  would  not 
stand  for  it. 

He  made  an  ultimatum  to  himself 
that  if  he  was  the  only  Senator  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  really  cared  about 
what  was  right  for  America,  he  was 
going  to  stop  that  dam  and  not  let  it 
come  about.  As  we  aU  know,  in  the 
movie,  he  won.  He  won  because  he  did 
what  he  thought  was  right. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stop  a  dam  on 
Willow  Creek,  and  we  are  not  trying  to 
build  a  boys  ranch  for  the  boys  of  In- 
diana. But  I  think  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  do  want  to 
emulate  that  great  actor  Jimmy  Stew- 
art in  that  movie  and  do  what  is  right 
for  this  country. 

We  are  in  a  situation  here  where,  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  we  have  to  make  a  decision. 
Since  January  3,  the  decision  has  been 
that  the  apparent  winner,  the  certified 
winner,  shall  not  be  seated.  That 
man's  name  is  Rick  Mclntyre.  The 
second  recount  that  has  Just  been 
completed— although  completed  is  not 
the  right  verb— that  has  Just  been  pre- 
maturely ended,  I  guess,  would  be 
more  correct.  At  this  point  In  time,  the 
person  who  has  the  lead  is  Mr.  Prank 
McCloskey.  At  some  point  in  time,  this 
week  or  next  week,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  motion  made  for  the  majority  party, 
more  than  likely,  that  Mr.  McCloskey 
should  be  declared  the  winner  and 
should  be  seated. 

I  don't  happen  to  think  that  that  is 
right.  I  don't  think  It  is  right  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  short  hour  that  I  have, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  into  all 
those.  I  brought  part  of  my  file  with 
me,  and  I  could  Just  begin  to  pull  doc- 
uments out  and  read  from  those,  but  I 
don't  think  that  would  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  But  the  main 
reason  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
for  this  body  to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey  is 
because,  in  fact,  he  has  not  won  the 
election.  He  has  not  won  the  election 
because  the  lead  that  he  now  has 
come  about  through  a  set  of  circum- 
stances and  a  set  of  recount  proce- 


dures that  are  nowhere  codified  in  the 
law,  in  any  election  rules  in  this 
United  States  of  America. 

How  has  he  gotten  to  the  point  that 
he  has,  as  it  stands  tonight,  a  four- 
vote  lead?  First,  they  had  to  discount 
the  election,  the  original  election  on 
November  8.  The  majority  leader  of 
the  body,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
Mr.  WsiGBT,  said  on  January  3  that 
they  could  not  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre because  the  procedures  involved 
in  his  election  had  not  been  timely, 
had  not  been  regular,  had  not  been 
fair.  We  couild  pose  the  same  question 
this  evening.  The  procedures  that 
have  been  involved  in  the  latest  re- 
count in  Indiana  have  not  been  timely, 
they  certainly  have  not  been  regular, 
and  they  most  certainly  have  not  l>een 
fair.  So  we  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  have  got  to  decide  what  to 
do  about  this. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body.  I  would 
say  that  the  thing  that  we  should  do 
would  be  to  move  immediately  to  seat 
the  certified  winner,  which  is  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  arid  then,  if  we  really  are  se- 
rious about  this  and  want  to  conduct 
an  investigation,  let  us  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation. We  have  not  conducted  an 
investigation  yet.  In  the  Federal  re- 
coimt  that  has  been  prematurely 
ended,  what  we  have  done  is  set  up  an 
entirely  new  procedure.  But  there  was 
no  investigation  of  the  original  elec- 
tion, and  there  was  no  investigation  of 
the  recount.  They  came  up  with  a  new 
set  of  procedures  and  began  from 
there.  So  let  us  seat  lAi.  Mclntyre  to- 
morrow, and  then  If  we  want  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  let  us  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation. 

That  is  not  Just  my  opinion.  There 
have  been  numerous  editorials  that 
relate  to  that.  Some  of  the  editorial 
boards  in  this  coimtry  that  have 
stated  Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated 
are  the  Wall  Street  Journal  three 
times,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Chicago  'Tribune,  the 
New  York  Post,  the  Washington 
Times,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the 
Houston  Post,  the  Detroit  News  twice, 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  the  Arizona 
Republic,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times,  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch,  the  Denver  Post.  That  is 
Just  a  few.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  we 
have  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Muncie  Star,  the  Evansvllle  Press,  the 
Madison  Courier,  the  Ooshen  News, 
and  the  Franklin  Daily  Journal.  And 
that  Is  Just  a  few.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  editorial  support,  at 
most,  maybe  one  newspaper— I  believe 
a  newspaper  in  Louisville  came  out 
and  said  that  perhaps  Mr.  McCloskey 
should  be  seated.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  but  I  think  that  is  the  only  one. 
So  we  have  this  vast  range  of  opinion 
stating  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be 
seated. 
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In  &U  these  newspapers  that  I  Just 
read  off  that  have  editorialized  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated.  I  left 
out  one.  and  I  left  It  out  for  a  very  spe- 
cial reason.  I  happen  to  represent  part 
of  Port  Worth.  TX.  My  distinguished 
colleague  who  is  in  this  Chamber  this 
evening  represents  part  of  it.  Mr.  Dick 
Ahmkt.  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  majority  side,  Mr.  Jm 
Wright,  represents  part  of  FV)rt 
Worth.  The  major  newspaper  in  Port 
Worth.  TX.  is  the  Port  Worth  Star 
Telegram.  The  Port  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram has  historically  been  a  tremen- 
dous supporter  and  friend  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Mr. 
Wright.  Two  weeks  ago,  the  Port 
Worth  Star  Telegram  editorial  board, 
in  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Kyle 
Thompson.  It  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Mclntyre  should  be  seated. 

I  would  like  to  read  that  editorial. 
The  headline,  the  name  of  the  editori- 
al, is  "Power  Abuse— Democrats  Refus- 
al to  Seat  Winner  is  Disgraceful."  I 
will  quote  from  that  editorial: 

The  Democr»tlc  leadenhlp  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  In  its 
fourth  month  of  denylns  a  duly  elected 
Member  from  Indiana  his  seat  In  Washing- 
ton. E>C.  and.  by  lo  doing,  has  set  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  of  displaying  crude  po- 
litical power.  It  U  the  first  case  tn  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Congress  where  a  ruling  majority 
denied  a  seat  to  a  legally  elected  and  certi- 
fied Member.  This  act  Is  clearly  a  gross 
abuse  of  power  by  those  attempting  to  su- 
percede constitutional  election  laws  of  any 
State.  The  case  Involves  Republican  Rich- 
ard D.  Mclntyre  who.  since  election  day  last 
November,  has  been  twice  declared  the 
winner  of  the  Eighth  Indiana  Congressional 
District  seat  over  one-term  Incumbent  Dem- 
ocrat Prank  McCloskey. 

On  election  night  In  November.  Mclntyre. 
a  lawyer  and  State  Legislator  from  Bedford, 
would  end  up  72  votes  short  of  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  but  there  was  an  admitted 
error  in  one  county  and.  when  It  was  cor- 
rected. Mclntyre  held  a  34-vote  lead.  A  com- 
plete ballot  recount  was  held  by  a  special 
county  commission  in  each  of  the  IS  coun- 
ties, and  Mclntyre's  victory  margin  was  ex- 
panded to  418  votes.  Congressional  demo- 
crats complained  that  some  5,000  ballots 
were  tossed  out  on  technicalities,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  those  were  disqualified  by 
commJsslons  dominated  by  Indiana  Demo- 
crats. After  the  recount.  Indiana  Secretary 
of  State  Eklward  Slmcox.  who  Just  happens 
to  be  a  Republican,  Issued  Mclntyre  an  offi- 
cial certificate  of  election.  Since  the  99th 
Congress  convened  January  3.  the  House 
has  twice  voted  on  partisan  lines  to  seat  nei- 
ther Mclntyre  nor  McClosltey.  Both  are 
being  paid  a  Representative's  salary  while 
the  dispute  goes  on. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre.  several  weeks  ago.  re- 
fused to  accept  his  salary  since  he  was 
not  being  allowed  to  serve  the  people. 

In  the  past  200  years  of  our  history,  there 
have  been  about  80  similarly  contested  elec- 
tions for  House  seats,  and  always  the  House 
allowed  the  certified  winner  to  serve  until 
the  dispute  was  settled.  Mclntyre's  case  Is 
the  first  tn  which  a  certified  elected 
Member  was  denied  a  seat  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, about  500,000  Indiana  voters  have 


been  disenfranchised  for  three  months. 
What  makes  this  Incident  worse  and  what 
really  points  to  the  Indiana  case  Is  a  brutal 
use  of  partisan  political  power  is  the  fact 
that,  on  the  same  day  Mclntyre  was  denied 
a  seat,  the  House  voted  to  seat  another  cer- 
tified winner.  Idaho  Democrat  Richard  Stal- 
llngB,  despite  the  fact  that  his  election  was 
being  contested  by  Republican  Oeorge 
Hansen.  This  blatant  misuse  of  political 
power  came  about  at  the  Insistence  of 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright  of  Port  Worth,  and  the  even  more 
partisan,  if  possible.  Representative  Tony 
Coelho  of  California.  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 
These  House  leaders  did  not  like  the  way 
the  ballots  were  counted  and  recounted  in 
Indiana,  so  they  pushed  through  House 
Resolution  1.  the  very  first  action  of  the 
new  Congress  on  January  3,  that  essentially 
gave  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
and  not  the  people  of  Indiana,  final  say 
about  the  election.  Wright  said  that  on  that 
occasion,  the  House  should  reject  the  certi- 
fication of  Mclntyre  because  the  election 
procediues  employed  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  have  been  neither  timely, 
nor  regular,  and  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  with  respect  to  their  fairness.  It  Is  es- 
pecially disappointing  to  some  that  Wright 
has  taken  such  an  open  and  partisan  posi- 
tion In  this  Instance,  since  there  must  be  lit- 
erally millions  of  Americans  across  this  land 
hoping  that  If  we  ever  can  get  rid  of  O'Neill, 
then  Wright,  who  Is  In  line  to  be  the  next 
Speaker,  will  at  least  return  a  modicum  of 
sensible  and  balanced  leadership  that  has 
been  so  lacking  under  O'Neill.  When  Con- 
gress rejected  him,  Mclntyre  rightfully  peti- 
tioned the  Federal  District  Court  to  force 
the  Issue,  but  that  court  rejected  the  seat  on 
the  constitutional  provision  that  each 
House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  its  Memliers. 
This  ruling  was  appealed  to  a  higher  court, 
and  probably  wUl  end  up  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  While  the  constitutional  provision  of 
seating  a  Member  cited  by  the  Democrats 
sounds  impressive,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself 
showed  that  It  was  not  so  impressed  when  it 
had  to  act  on  the  Issue  In  1969.  That  case  In- 
volved flamboyant  Harlem  Democrat  Adam 
Clayton  PoweU,  Jr.,  who  was  routinely  re- 
elected by  his  coiutltutents  despite  all  of  his 
troubles  that  led  to  his  ouster  by  Congress. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  that  Instance 
that  the  House  had  the  right  to  kick  PoweU 
out  of  Congress.  But  until  such  formal 
action  was  taken,  it  did  not  have  the  right 
to  deny  a  seat  to  an  elected  Representative. 
All  of  the  past  history  of  congressional  seat- 
ing squabbles  cumulatively  points  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  House  Democrats  for  having  il- 
legally denied  Mclntyre  a  seat  in  Congress. 
Another  bit  of  evidence  against  the  Demo- 
crats Is  the  fact  that  the  apparent  loser, 
McCloskey,  never  formally  challenged  the 
final  vote  tally  In  his  home  State.  Instead, 
he  waited  untU  Congress  convened  and  went 
to  his  partisan  colleagues  for  redress.  Natu- 
rally he  found  sympathetic  ears  among  his 
peers,  many  of  whom  had  proven  in  past  ac- 
tions that  partisanship  Is  their  prime  inter- 
est. The  Implications  of  this  action  for  the 
future  are  grim  indeed.  The  majority  party, 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  simply 
may  refuse  to  seat  Members  from  the  mi- 
nority party  rendering  constitutional  elec- 
tions meaningless.  If  left  unchecked,  this 
wlU  be  a  pure  and  simple  case  of  the  Demo- 
crats stealing  a  seat  In  Congress.  It  Is  a  dirty 
blot  on  one  of  our  proud  and  historic  arms 
of  government,  and  it  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  happen. 


This  is  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Port  Worth  Star  Telegram.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Port  Worth  Star 
Telegram  endorsed  my  opponent  In 
the  primaries,  so  they  are  hardly  a 
friend  of  mine.  And  if  we  can  get  this 
kind  of  an  editorial  from  a  newspaper 
in  the  majority  leader's  hometown, 
then  I  think  a  case  can  be  made  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  here  about 
the  constitutionality  of  what  has  tran- 
spired and  what  may  transpire.  So  it  is 
our  duty  as  Congressmen  in  this  body 
in  the  next  week  to  fully  air  this  issue, 
which  is  why  we  are  here  this  morn- 
ing. We  want  to  get  the  facts  out  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  have  Just  a  couple  of 
points  that  I  think  might  be  helpful 
because  you  have  mentioned  them  sev- 
eral times. 

There  were  three  points  that  I  be- 
lieve you  referred  to  tliat  the  majority 
leader  made  during  his  statement  on 
January  3:  timeliness,  Irregularity,  and 
serious  questions  about  the  fairness  of 
the  election. 

Do  you  have  any  concept  of  what  he 
was  referring  to  by  the  words  "fair"  or 
'timely"? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  With  re- 
spect to  timeliness,  on  January  3.  the 
State-certified  recount  was  still  in 
progress.  Although  it  was  against 
precedent,  one  could  argue  that  since 
a  recount  was  in  progress,  it  was  un- 
timely to  seat  the  certified  winner. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  in  past  occur- 
rences, if  there  were  no  questions 
about  the  validity  of  the  certification, 
the  Congress  had  seated  the  winner, 
and  then  allowed  the  recount  to  tran- 
spire or  the  Investigation  to  transpire, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  timeliness  had 
never  been  an  issue  before. 

Mr.  BIACK.  If  the  gentleman  would 
jrleld  further,  one  of  the  comments 
that  I  had  heard  with  reference  to 
timeliness  was  reference  made  that, 
since  the  certificate  had  not  been 
issued  within  a  10-day  period  or  some- 
thing similar  to  that,  it  was  not  timely. 
Had  you  heard  that  argument  before? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Yes.  The  ar- 
gument there  was  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Indiana  was  required  by 
law  to  Issue  a  certificate  within  10 
days  of  the  election.  In  point  of  fact, 
that  was  false.  He  was  required  to  wait 
at  least  10  days  before  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate. The  other  Members  of  the  In- 
diana congressional  delegation,  their 
certificates  were  not  Issued  until.  I  be- 
lieve, November  20.  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
certificate  was  issued  even  later  than 
that  because  of  some  of  the  problems 
in  getting  one  of  the  county  clerks  in 
the  counties  to  issue  h  correct  certifi- 
cate. 


Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield,  was  not  the  delay 
also  because  of  certain  requests  of  the 
courts  to  make  rulings  about  different 
aspects  of  the  election? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  could 
be  true.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  us  move  on  then  to 
the  regularity  that  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  have  any  idea 
what  they  referred  to? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  would  be 
nice  if  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  were  here  to  enlighten  you  on 
that  point.  At  this  hour,  he  is  prob- 
ably home  safe  in  bed. 

Mr.  MACK.  Probably  where  many 
I>eople  think  we  ought  to  be  at  this 
particular  point. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  he  said  on 
January  3: 

Neither  has  the  State  procedure  been  reg- 
ular in  Its  application.  Fifteen  separate 
counties  are  participating  in  the  recount. 
Each  such  county  is  operating  under  its  own 
set  of  rules. 

I  thought  it  was  rather  interesting 
that  some  of  the  material  I  read 
through  indicated  that  the  counties  in 
Indiana,  some  of  them  had  different 
methods  of  voting.  Some  were  by  com- 
puter voting,  others  were  by  machine, 
and  others  were  by  Just  paper  ballots. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  not  unusual.  In  this  day 
and  age,  sdmost  all  congressional  dis- 
tricts, the  balloting  is  by  combination. 

Mr.  MACK.  Is  it  not  also  true  that, 
imder  Indiana  law.  there  are  different 
procedures  for  ballot  procediu-es.  de- 
pending on  whether  it  is  computerized 
or  whether  it  is  machine? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas,  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Again,  I  had  conducted  some  re- 
search into  the  election  codes  of  the 
50  States,  and  the  majority  of  States 
have  different  procedures  for  recounts 
and  for  conducting  elections  according 
to  the  type  of  ballot  in  that  particular 
county,  whether  it  be  paper  ballot  or 
machine  count  or  a  tab  card  ballot, 

Mr.  MAPK.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  what  you  are  saying  is 
that  if  there  were  a  number  of  differ- 
ent counties  with  different  ballots- 
machine,  paper,  computer— therefore, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
would  have  different  procedures  for 
the  recount. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Plorida  that 
in  the  15  counties  that  make  up  Indi- 
ana Eighth,  a  circuit  court  Judge  in 
each  county,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  that  county,  gave  each  re- 
count committee  its  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  recount  the  ballots 
in  the  State-certified  recount— that  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Federal  recount 
that  transpired  last  week. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  you  say  that  for 
me  again? 


Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  saying 
that  there  are  15  counties  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  in  Indi- 
ana. In  each  of  those  coimties.  there  is 
an  elected  Judge,  a  circuit  court  Judge, 
who,  by  Indiana  law,  when  there  is  a 
recount,  that  Judge  is  required  by  law 
to  give  the  instructions  to  the  recoimt 
commission  as  to  how  to  recount  those 
ballots.  That  was  done,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  all  15  coimties. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  it  is  possible  that  the 
majority  leader  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that,  under  Indiana  law.  to  be  reg- 
ular, one  would  have  to  follow  the 
orders  of  the  15  different  Judges  who 
made  decisions  about  how  the  recount 
should  take  place. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  would 
be  a  reasonable  assumption. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  us  Just  move  on.  if 
we  could,  to  the  third  point,  and  that 
is  the  point  about  the  serious  question 
about  fairness. 

I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia who  was  in  charge  of  the  task 
force,  but  I  certainly  got  the  clear  im- 
pression from  him  that  there  was  no 
question  about  fraud,  and  no  question 
about  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  votes  were  cast  and  counted. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  I  would  raise  this 
question:  Where  is  the  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  fairness  then  that  has 
been  raised? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  In  my  mind, 
at  least,  there  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  individuals  could  ques- 
tion the  fairness  of  the  original  elec- 
tion. It  was  done  in  conformity  with 
Indiana  law  in  existence  at  that  time. 
Neither  party  made  any  allegations  of 
fraud  or  abuse.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  loser  in  the  election.  Mr.  McClos- 
key. never  Invoked  the  Federal  Con- 
tested Elections  Act  of  1969.  which 
was  passed  specifically  for  this  type  of 
case.  In  a  Federal  election  where  there 
was  some  question  about  the  outcome, 
that  was  the  remedy  that  Congress 
had  enacted  into  legislative  law  to 
take  care  of  it.  Mr.  McCloskey  to  this 
day  has  never  Invoked  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  if  we  take  the  three 
major  points  that  the  majority  leader 
made  on  the  opening  day  of  this  Con- 
gress. January  3— timeliness,  regulari- 
ty, and  the  serious  question  about  fair- 
ness—all three  of  those  points  have 
been  undercut, 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas,  I  think  that 
reasonable  people  could  accept  that  as 
a  reasonable  solution. 

Mr.  MACK.  Again,  we  go  right  back 
to  the  main  point  which  many  of  us 
have  talked  about.  It  is  really  Novem- 
ber 1984,  in  which  the  election  was 
won  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  won  again  with 
a  recoimt.  and  It  now  has  been  taken 
away  from  him. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would 
agree  with  that. 


Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

VLr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  discuss  the  issues  with 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Florida,  who  has  enlightened  me  on  a 
number  of  occasions  about  matters  of 
importance  before  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  com- 
ments on  the  situation  in  Indiana 
Eighth  by  pointing  out  some  facts 
that  have  occurred  in  the  latest  re- 
count that  was  Just  completed. 

On  election  night,  November  6,  1984, 
Mr,  Mclntyre  was  recipient  of  116,490 
votes.  Mr.  McCloskey  was  a  recipient 
of  116.456  votes.  So  that  gave  Mr. 
Mclntyre  an  apparent  34-vote  victory. 
In  this  latest  recount  that  has  been 
prematurely  ended.  Mr.  Mclntyre  re- 
ceived 116,641  votes,  and  Mr.  McClos- 
key received  116,645  votes.  If  you  will 
subtract  the  results  on  the  original 
election  from  the  results  that  we  have 
Just  tabulated,  you  will  make  an  inter- 
esting discovery,  that  there  has  been 
an  additional  340  votes. 

I  guess  it  is  possible  that  they  re- 
opened the  polls  and  let  an  additional 
340  voters  who  Intended  to  vote  on 
election  day  actually  vote.  That  is  a 
possibility,  but  it  is  prot>ably  not  a 
probability.  It  appears  that,  through 
the  magic  of  the  Federal  recounting 
procedure,  they  have  given  Mr. 
McCloskey  an  additional  189  votes  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre  an  additional  151  votes. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  sield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  You  used  the  expres- 
sion "Federal  recount  procedure" 
which  leads  me  to  wonder,  is  there 
indeed  a  procedure  that  is  a  standing 
procedure,  or  were  not  the  procedures 
followed  in  that  process  those  that 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  There  is  the 
Federal  Contested  EHections  Act  that 
has  never  been  invoked.  It  has  a 
formal  procedure  in  it. 

The  procedure  that  was  used  in  this 
recent  Federal  recount  was  a  proce- 
dure that  was  evidently  determined  by 
two  Members  of  this  body.  Mr.  Clat 
of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Fakxtta  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  evidently  met  in  the 
coffee  shop  and  determined  what  they 
felt  would  be  reasonable  rules  and. 
since  they  controlled  the  majority  on 
the  task  force  by  2-to-l,  those  are  the 
procedures  that  were  used. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  wUl  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ArmetI.  and  then  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Houston. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  It  might  be  more  accu- 
rate to  call  this  the  Clay-Panetta  pro- 
cedure. 
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Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Tou  could 
caU  it  that.  If  you  would  wish  to.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  refer  to 
It  that  way. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Now.  I  yield 
to  the  distlngiilshed  gentleman  from 
Houston,  TX. 

Mr.  DxLAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

You  have  Just  raised  the  question  by 
the  other  gentleman  from  Texas 
about— were  there  any  hearings  held 
before  these  rules  were  adopted  by  the 
task  force? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  There  was  a 
meeting,  or  perhaps  two  meetings, 
held  before  the  rules  were  adopted, 
but  no  testimony  was  taken,  no  wit- 
nesses were  called  from  Indiana,  no 
witnesses  were  called  that  had  been  in- 
volved in  previous  recounts  before  the 
rules  were  decided  upon. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  So.  there  was  no  public 
testimony  whatsoever  about  the  types 
of  rules.  They  were  not  even  laid  out 
for  public  comment  or  comment  from 
this  body. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  were  no  public  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  the  rules  and 
public  testimony  was  not  taken. 

Mr.  DtliAY.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
Indulgence.  You  caught  my  attention 
on  the  specifics  you  were  pointing  out 
just  prior  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'  Interruption.  If  you  would  go 
back  and  start  that  again,  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  me  because  that  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  of  those  particu- 
lar issues. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Are  you 
talking  about  the  number  of  votes 
that  were  cast? 

Mr.  DxLAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  OK.  On 
election  night,  last  November,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  the  Democrat,  received 
116.456  votes;  Mr.  Mclntyre.  the  Re- 
publican, received  116,490  votes,  which 
was  a  victory  margin  of  34  votes. 

On  the  election  recount,  the  Panet- 
ta-Gray  recount  procedure  that  was 
ended  last  week.  Mr.  McCloskey.  the 
Democrat,  received  116,645  votes, 
which  Is  a  gain  of  189  votes  over  elec- 
tion day.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  Republi- 
can, received  116,641  votes,  which  was 
a  gain  of  151  over  election  day.  The 
two  candidates  together  received  an 
additional  340  votes  more  than  their 
combined  total  on  election  day. 

Something  even  more  interesting 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
this  growth  in  the  vote  there  are  still 
apparently  votes  that  have  not  yet 
been  counted.  Depending  on  whose 
numbers  you  believe,  there  are  any- 
where from  29  votes  to  approximately 
50  votes  that  have  yet  to  be  counted. 
Now,  these  additional  votes  that  have 
not  yet  been  counted  are  absentee  bal- 
lots that  were  received  on  time,  but 
were  evidently  not  properly  notarized 


and  were  kept  by  the  county  clerks  in 
four  counties  and  not  sent  to  the  pre- 
cincts to  be  counted,  and  some  mili- 
tary ballots  that  were  postmarked  on 
time  but  evidently  not  received  in  the 
election  clerk's  offices  by  election  day. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  wUl  be 
more  than  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  Are  you  going  to  specu- 
late on  where  those  340  extra  votes 
came  from? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well.  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  some  preliminary 
speculation,  and  I  wotild  t>e  happy  to  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  me  to. 

Mr.  DsLAY.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  find  out  where  those  340 
extra  votes  that  all  of  a  sudden  came 
up  that  had  not  even— they  were  not 
counted  also  in  the  recount,  the  first 
recount,  were  they? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  No.  That  is 
correct. 

Well,  that  is  an  interesting  process 
in  mathematics  and  logic  to  go 
through  and  try  to  arrive  at  where 
these  additional  votes  came  from. 
There  are  103  of  these  votes  which 
have  been  referred  to  even  by  the  ma- 
jority party  as  phantom  votes.  We  do 
not  know  where  they  came  from. 

The  other  votes,  some  of  them  were 
in  what  we  call  the  "spoiled  ballot 
bag."  In  other  words,  on  election  night 
the  election  clerks  decided  for  reasons 
that  they  had  "void"  written  across 
them  or  "duplicate"  written  across 
them  that  they  shouldn't  be  counted. 

But  in  several  of  the  counties  as 
they  were  going  through  the  Panetta- 
Gray  recount  procedure,  they  discov- 
ered that  there  were  more  cast  let  us 
say  for  the  Presidential  race  than  in 
the  congressional  race,  and  in  order  to 
eliminate  this  discrepancy,  they 
reached  into  the  spoiled  ballot  bag  and 
pulled  out  votes  and  counted  them. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Are  you  saying  that 
there  was  an  assumption  that  every- 
one who  voted  in  the  Presidential  race 
therefore  voted  in  the  congressional 
race? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  WeU,  we 
have  all  heard  of  a  term  called  "situa- 
tional ethics."  and  it  appears  that  one 
of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  Panetta- 
Clay  recount  procedure  was  that  if  it 
appeared  the  situation  required  it  that 
the  task  force  could  spontaneously 
invent  a  rule  allowing  them  to  do 
whatever  they  wanted  to  without 
regard  even  to  the  written  down  rules 
of  the  procedure. 

And  it  appears  in  certain  of  these 
cases  that  situational  ethics  made  it 
apparent  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
reach  in  the  spoiled  ballot  bag  and 
count  some  additional  ballots. 

Mr.  MACK.  Was  there  a  separate 
vote  by  the  task  force  at  that  time  to 


determine  whether  those  ballots, 
those  spoiled  ballots  should  be  count- 
ed? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  was,  al- 
though I  was  not  out  in  Indiana  when 
the  recount  was  conducted,  so  I 
couldn't  swear  to  that.  But  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  task  force  did 
rule. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  ask  one  other 
question.  Were  both  McCloskey  and 
Mclntjrre  treated  the  same?  I  mean  if 
there  were  spoiled  votes  counted  for 
one  individual  were  they  counted  for 
the  other? 

Mr.  B.\RTON  of  Texas.  Apparently 
not.  It  is  my  understanding  that  bal- 
lots that  were  counted  for  McCloskey 
in  spite  of  certain  spoiled  aspects.  In 
similar  circumstances,  similar  ballots 
spoiled  in  a  similar  fashion  were  not 
counted  for  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Yes. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  This  boggles  my  mind, 
so  I  apollglze  for  asking  you  to  go  over 
it  one  more  time.  Specifically  on  the 
spoiled  ballots,  these  are  the  trash  bal- 
lots. Did  I  hear  you  right,  the  ballots 
that  had  "void"  written  across  them? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding. Again  I  would  have  to 
point  out  that  I  was  not  there  and  I 
am  going  on  what  I  have  read  and 
what  I  have  been  told  by  my  people 
that  were  there. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  And  duplicate  ballots? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  There  evi- 
dently were  ballots  in  the  spoiled 
ballot  bag.  They  were  marked  "void." 
They  were  marked  "duplicate."  And 
they  were  pulled  out  and  counted. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  Now.  were  there  any 
extra  little  notes  attached  to  each  one 
of  these  ballots  as  to  why  they  were 
voided?  Did  they  have  at  the  time  the 
election  clerk  that  voided  those  ballots 
sitting  there  explaining  each  ballot 
why  they  were  voided,  or  why  they 
were  damaged,  or  why  (hey  were 
spoiled? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  the  Panetta- 
Clay  recount  procedure  that  they  did 
not  ask  the  original  election  clerks  to 
return  to  the  recount  and  enlighten 
them  on  the  questions  like  you  have 
just  asked.  So.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  That  they 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  So  you  are  telling  this 
House  that  they  just  went  down  into— 
I  am  sure  if  it  is  anjrthing  like  in  Texas 
it  is  a  separate  ballot  box  that  they 
throw  these  damaged  and  spoiled  bal- 
lots into,  but  we  call  it  the  trash  box. 
And  they  just  went  down  and  grabbed 
these  ballots  that  mean  nothing,  that 
have  been  destroyed  and  voided,  and 
counted  those  as  legitimate  votes  from 
somebody  in  Indiana? 


So,  the  theory  could  be  that  they 
took  a  ballot  that  was  voided  and 
counted  it,  but  it  could  also  follow 
that  there  is  another  ballot  by  that 
same  person  in  Indiana  that  they 
counted  also. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is 
quite  correct.  I  would  hesitate  to  use 
the  terminology  that  they  reached 
down  and  grabt>ed  them.  I  would  think 
that  due  to  the  odor  emanating  from 
the  spoiled  ballot  bag  that  they  gin- 
gerly reached  and  plucked  them  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Delay.  And  then  when  they 
didn't  have  enough  of  these  spoiled 
ballots,  they  went  and  opened  illegit- 
imate absentee  ballots  and  counted 
them,  too,  up  until  they  got  a  four- 
vote  lead? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  again 
some  of  the  terminology  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  uses,  in  a  proce- 
dure in  which  there  is  no  procedure 
the  use  of  the  word  "illegitimate"  has 
no  meaning. 

Mr.  Delay.  WeU,  it  is  illegitimate  to 
Indiana  law  because  Indiana  law  says 
you  cannot  coimt  a  ballot  that  is  not 
notarized  or  witnessed  or  signed. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. But  Indiana  law  had  no  place  in 
the  Panetta-Clay  procedure. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  ar- 
gumentative with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Indiana 
law  had  no  validity  to  the  task  force 
up  until  they  were  foiu*  votes  ahead, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  did  have  va- 
lidity, did  it  not? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  appar- 
ently it  began  to  generate  more  sub- 
stance after  the  Democratic  candidate 
began  to  take  the  lead. 

Mr.  Delay.  So,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Indiana  law  surfaced  to  the  top  like 
cream,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  started 
thinking  about  Indiana  law  when  we 
got  four  votes  ahead  for  McCloskey. 

Mr.  EKDRNAN  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  As  our 
country  grows  in  population,  there  are 
people  who  will  collect  anything  and 
everything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
reading  all  the  time  in  magazines  now 
about  how  our  Nation  is  235  mlUion 
people  when,  in  fact,  we  just  passed 
the  number  238  million,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  on  that  population  clock 
down  at  the  Commerce  Building. 

In  a  Nation  that  size  there  is  some- 
body that  is  going  to  find  great  intrin- 
sic value  in  the  32  to  50  bcilots  that 
have  not  been  counted.  Now.  they  still 
exist,  they  are  still  in  a  secure  situa- 
tion, and  they  are  still  locked  away. 
You  think  it  would  serve  history  some 
way  or  other  if  we  could  somehow  or 
other,  no  matter  how  this  comes  out 
this  year,  or  next  year,  subpoena  those 
ballots    in    their    pristine    unopened 


stage  to  put  them  on  display  as  in  the 
manner  of  a  time  capsule,  only  one 
that  is  exposed,  over  in  the  American 
History  Museum  at  the  end  of  the 
Mall  for  maybe  50  years  or  100  years, 
and  then  at  some  point  in  the  future 
young  Americans  terribly  disillusioned 
at  this  rape  of  the  Constitution  and 
this  block  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  open 
those  ballots  up  and  find  out  under 
the  Panetta-Clay  rules  who  really  won 
the  race. 

Before  the  gentleman's  time  is  up, 
could  I  ask  permission  to  read  on  your 
time  the  dictionary  definition  from 
this  giant  Webster's  Dictionary  that  I 
have  looked  at  for  8  years  sitting  down 
here  on  the  House  floor  of  this  word 
"comity"  which  is  being  used  so  much 
in  relation  to  what  is  being  destroyed 
around  here?  I  think  most  people  who 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
like  myself  would  settle  for  the  word 
"friendship."  But  it  is  really  interest- 
ing to  see.  in  the  manner  of  the  thick- 
est of  the  Webster  dictionaries,  how 
they  break  this  word  down. 

The  root  word  in  Latin,  and  I  had  to 
study  this  for  4  years,  there  were  no 
if's,  and's,  or  hut's  when  I  went 
through  high  school,  so  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  look  at  a  little  Latin  here— is 
"comls"  or  "courteous"  in  Latin.  The 
first  definition  is  "kindly,  courteous 
Ijehavior;  friendly  civility;  mutual  con- 
sideration between  or  as  if  between 
equals." 

That  is  an  important  thing.  The 
courtesy  as  if  between  equals,  as  if 
both  sides  of  the  House  were  equal. 
Sort  of  like  the  great  tradition  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  which  has  alwajrs 
treated  all  groups  in  their  legislature 
as  equals,  no  matter  which  party 
happened  to  be  in  the  majority  at  that 
time. 

The  management  should  constantly 
point  up  every  group  activity  until  it 
actually  promotes  comity.  Then  it 
gives  you  an  A.  B.  C  breakdown:  "(A) 
Courteous  and  friendly  agreement  and 
interaction  between  nations."  This  is 
how  wars  start,  when  comity  is  de- 
stroyed between  nations.  "(B)  The  In- 
formal and  nonmandatory  courtesy 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  set  of 
rules  to  which  the  courts  of  one  sover- 
eignty often  defer  in  determining 
questions  as  of  jurisdiction  or  applica- 
ble precedent  where  the  laws  or  inter- 
ests of  another  sovereignty  are  in- 
volved, as  when  big  countries  who 
have  a  majority  in  numbers  treat  as  an 
equal,  because  of  comity  or  courtesy, 
the  rights  of  smaller  nations." 

"(C)."  this  is  a  fascinating  one,  "The 
custom  among  Protestant  churches  of 
the  United  States  of  avoiding  direct  or 
indirect  proselytizing  of  one  another's 
members."  I  wonder  if  there  is  an  open 
season  here  now,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  since  one  of  our 
numbers.  before  they  are  even  seated, 
have  been  raided  if  the  White  House 


might  offer  a  situation  that  could  not 
be  turned  down  to  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  other  side  to  come  over  to  our 
Republican  Party,  as  four  of  them 
have  already  in  my  short  8  years  on 
this  HIU— 6  elected  and  2  hanging 
around  the  halls  expressing  my  opin- 
ions on  star  wars,  otherwise  known  as 
high  frontier? 

And  here  is  the  second  and  final 
major  definition:  "Association,  espe- 
cially for  common  and  mutually  pleas- 
ing purposes."  That  is  worth  repeating 
In  this  Chamber.  Comity  between  the 
Members,  our  colleagues  here,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  all  of  us  distin- 
guished, "association,  especially  for 
common  and  mutually  pleasing  pur- 
poses." 

It  gives  an  example:  "The  honorable 
comity  of  scholars  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa."  And  it  goes  on  then  to  talk 
about  the  comity  of  nations,  the 
friendly  code  whereby  nations  get 
along  together.  The  comity  nations 
give  effect  to  within  their  own  terri- 
tory. 

I  think  that  we  are  going  to  read  a 
lot  more  about  that  word  in  news  mag- 
azines and  in  editorials  across  this 
country.  I  prefer  the  much  more 
simple  and  more  commonly  used  word, 
"friendship." 

There  has  been  much  discussion, 
some  of  it  heated,  among  friends  here 
that  were  the  roles  reversed,  were  we 
not  the  majority  in  this  great  Cham- 
ber as  we  are  in  the  other  body  on  the 
north  end  of  this  building,  would  not 
we  have  done  the  same?  And  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  naive  on  my  part.  I  used 
this  example  many,  many  times 
during  the  butchery  of  our  State  as- 
sembly. Senate  and  congressional  lines 
following  the  1980  census.  The  butch- 
ery of  so-called  reapportionment  in 
California  that  gave  new  depth  and  di- 
mension to  the  word  "genymander- 
ing."  Would  my  party  have  done  to 
the  other  party  what  was  done  to  us, 
the  way  our  seats  were  chopped  up? 
And  I  think  the  answer  is  an  absolute 
no. 

I  don't  think,  even  given  the  exact 
example  of  Idaho,  that  if  the  roles  had 
been  reversed  and  somelxxly  had  been 
certified  not  twice,  but  just  once,  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  with  only  32 
votes,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  or  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  majority  did  toward 
us. 

I  can  remember  arriving  for  our  con- 
ferences at  the  end  of  my  first  fresh- 
man year  in  1978.  It  was  December.  It 
was  a  sad  day.  The  flags  were  at  half 
mast.  One  of  the  younger  minority 
Members,  only  at  age  40,  had  passed 
away.  And  I  ran  into  a  friend  of  mine 
from  years  tiefore.  I  had  met  his  wife 
before  I  had  met  him,  while  he  was  a 
POW  in  Hanoi.  He  had  won  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  He  flew  the  most  difficult 
mission  in  Vietnam;  it  was  called  Wild 
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WeaM]s.  They  were  two-seat.  P-105 
Thunder  Chiefs  that  would  90  In  and 
literally  hunt  down  Soviet  SAM  mis- 
sile sites  in  North  Vietnam.  And  he 
had  had  a  friend  shot  down,  a  wing 
man.  And  he  in  his  badueater.  I  am 
speaking  of  Col.  Leo  Thorsness.  went 
in  again  and  again,  back  from  the  re- 
fueling airplane,  back  to  cover  his 
friend  on  the  ground,  and  he  was  fi- 
nally shot  down.  It  cost  him  6V^  years 
out  of  his  life.  And  he  arrived  at  the 
caucus,  to  go  through  the  seminar  and 
then  the  caucuses  of  those  early  weeks 
of  December  1978.  and  I  said.  "Leo.  are 
you  the  certified  winner?"  And  he 
said.  "No;  the  other  fellow"— now  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Daschle 
of  South  DakoU— he  said,  "The  other 
guy  is  winning  by  18  votes  but  that  is 
too  close  to  call." 

There  was  a  recount,  and  that  18 
whisker-thin  margin  increased  for  Mr. 
Daschu  to  100  and  some  votes.  The 
thought  never  crossed  my  mind,  as 
much  as  I  wanted  to  see  an  P-105 
Weasel  pilot  serve  in  this  House,  a 
holder  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  one 
of  these  great  POWs— It  would  have 
been  the  first  one  elected  to  either 
body— as  much  as  I  wanted  to  see  that 
happen,  it  never  crossed  my  mind  to 
question  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  election  process  that  they 
went  through  in  their  recount  to  up  a 
whisker-thin  18  plurality  to  the  100 
and  some  votes  that  Mr.  Daschue  won 
by. 

It  Just  never  occurred  to  me  that 
either  party  would  question  the  hones- 
ty or  decency  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  And  that  thought  has  come 
back  to  me  several  times  over  the  last 
4  or  5  months  that  this  body  Just  arbi- 
trarily told  Indiana  to  get  lost.  And 
now  as  their  Oovemor  is  on  a  well-de- 
served vacation  in  Florida,  and  we  are 
all  desperately  trying  to  reach  him.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  come  down  to  a 
real  constitutional  crunch  here  be- 
tween the  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
More  than  comity  is  being  lost  here. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. He  shall  never  be  accused  of 
whimping  out  whether  It  be  with  re- 
gards to  reading  from  the  dictionary 
or  upholding  the  Constitution  of  these 
great  United  States. 

In  the  remaining  time  that  I  have  I 
would  like  to  very  quickly  go  to  a 
letter  that  I  recently  received  from 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Colorado, 
Mrs.  Natalie  Meyer.  This  was  dated 
March  29,  1985,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

Aa  Natalie  Meyer,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Colorado,  I  serve  as  the  chief  election  of- 
ficial of  the  State.  I  take  very  seriously  the 
responsibility  of  fairly  and  Impartially  car- 
rying out  our  election  laws.  For  this  reason 
I  am  distressed  that  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives  has  removed  Indi- 


ana's Secretary  of  State's  authority  In  the 
election  process  under  the  laws  of  Indiana. 

Theae  are  the  facts:  On  November  the  6th 
In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. Rick  Mclntyre.  Republican,  defeated 
Incumbent  Prank  McCloakey,  Democrat. 
The  Honorable  Edward  Slmcox.  Indiana's 
secretary  of  state,  certified  Mclntyre  winner 
by  34  votes.  This  certiflcaUon  entitled  Mr. 
Mclntyre  to  his  seat  In  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary the  3rd.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  seated  and 
cast  his  ballot  for  Speaker.  Before  being 
sworn  In  by  the  Speaker,  however,  the 
Democrats  on  a  straight  party  line  vote 
denied  him  the  right  to  his  seat. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  contest  of 
Mclntyre's  certification  In  Indiana.  No  one 
had  filed  a  sworn  statement  to  any  govern- 
mental body.  Mr.  McCloakey  had  not  en- 
tered a  protest,  as  he  Is  entitled  to  do  under 
the  Federal  Contested  EHectlon  statutes. 
There  was  no  allegation  of  fraud  or  misman- 
agement. Nevertheless.  Congress  refused  to 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

On  February  7th,  after  the  completion  of 
a  recount.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  again  certified 
the  winner,  this  time  by  418  votes.  The 
House  voted  again,  largely  along  party  lines, 
not  to  seat  the  certified  winner. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  Republicans 
in  Congress  have  asked  that  Mclntyre  be 
provisionally  seated  following  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  election  procedures  Is  conducted. 
All  precedents  of  the  House  require  that.  In 
the  absence  of  a  dispute  over  certification, 
the  House  must  seat  Its  members. 

The  House  Is  refusing  to  seat  a  member 
that  has  been  certified  by  his  State.  If  this 
precedent  Is  set.  what  is  to  keep  the  House 
from  denying  a  seat  to  a  member  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Democrats  know  that  to  leave 
the  Eighth  District  without  its  Congress- 
man Is.  In  effect,  taxation  without  represen- 
tation, and  Is  therefore  unconstitutional. 
They  promised  to  proceed  expeditiously  in 
the  Investigation,  and  guaranteed  that  the 
Issue  would  be  resolved  by  March  the  29th. 
It  has  not  been  resolved,  and  the  Democrats 
now  say  that  It  may  take  several  more 
weeks. 

Studying  the  matter  Is  an  Investigative 
committee  consisting  of  two  Democrats  and 
one  Republican.  Both  of  the  Democrau  on 
the  committee  have  voted  against  seating 
Ml.  Mclntyre  on  three  occasions.  Over  the 
strong  protests  of  the  Republican  member, 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  disregard  Indi- 
ana law  in  Its  Investigation.  Democrats  on 
this  committee  investigated  all  of  the  votes 
In  this  contest  for  many  weeks  and  then  In- 
dependent of  Indiana  law  determined  the 
procedures  for  recounting  the  votes.  This 
gave  them  the  advantage  of  hindsight  and 
the  opportunity  to  set  the  recount  proce- 
dures In  favor  of  their  candidate. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Colorado.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  unfairness  of  Con- 
gressional intervention  in  the  vote-counting 
process  of  the  individual  State.  Congress  Is 
violating  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State  in 
an  unprecedented  usurpation  of  power.  I 
urge  the  people  of  Colorado  to  contact  their 
Members  of  Congress,  especially  Democrats, 
and  convey  their  sense  of  outrage  over  this 
matter. 

Now,  that  is  only  one  of  several  let- 
ters from  various  secretaries  of  state 
around  the  country  that  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  they  basically  say  the  same 
thing.  That  under  the  Constitution 
the  States  of  this  great  Nation  have 
the  right  to  conduct  the  elections. 


Unless  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
validity,  fraud,  mismanagement,  or 
abuse,  this  body  has  historically  ac- 
cepted that  State  certification  of  the 
validity  of  the  election  and  received 
the  member  that  held  the  certifica- 
tion. 

We  have  not  done  that  in  the  Mcln- 
tsrre-McCloskey  case,  and  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  within  the  next  week 
we  will  seat  again  on  straight  party 
line  vote  the  member  who  has  the 
least  winning  margin.  Keep  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  once  by  34 
votes,  he  won  the  second  time  by  418 
votes,  and  in  this  latest  procedure  that 
we  have  referred  to  as  the  Panetta- 
Clay  procedure,  Mr.  McCloskey  at  this 
point  in  time  has  got  a  4-vote  margin. 
Hardly  a  mandate  from  the  people. 

So,  with  this  in  mind  I  would  suggest 
that  before  we  vote  on  whether  to  seat 
Mr.  McCloskey  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  ask  himself  this  question: 
Would  we  be  willing  to  risk  our  elec- 
tions in  this  body  under  the  same  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  used  in  the  Pa- 
netta-Clay  recount  procediu-e? 

And  I  believe  that  if  we  ask  ourself 
that  question,  all  of  us  without  excep- 
tion will  refuse  to  do  so.  We  should 
revert  back  to  the  election  laws  that 
the  State,  the  individual  States  have. 
And  if  we  do  that,  there  is  no  doubt, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  certified 
winner  is  Rick  Mclntyre.  the  Republi- 
can. 

Mr.  Delay.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Delay.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  all  of  the  discussion  that 
has  gone  on  aU  this  evening,  all  last 
evening  and  now  this  morning,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Demo- 
crats on  that  side  of  the  aisle  doing  all 
this.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  suggesting,  as  I  am  not 
suggesting,  that  all  Democrats  are  fall- 
ing in  line,  especially  on  this  upcoming 
vote  probably  next  week.  That  there 
are  Democrats  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
that  are  looking  at  this  In  a  bipartisan 
maimer  and  trying  to  evaluate  what  is 
going  on.  That  most  of  our  discussion 
has  been  directed  at  those  mainly  in 
the  leadership  and  on  the  task  force 
that  seems  to  have  been  leading  this 
whole  scenario  along  the  line  and  con- 
fusing their  fellow  colleagues.  Because 
some  of  their  fellow  colleagues  may 
have  had  other  pressing  business  to 
attend  to  over  the  last  107  days. 

I,  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  agree,  that  we 
are  pleading  with  those  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  Join  your 
five  colleagues  that  have  been  evaluat- 
ing this  issue  and  know  the  unfairness 
of  it  and  the  dangerousness  of  it.  and 
pleading  for  those  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  sit  down  and 
evaluate  what  is  going  on  and  listen  to 


what  we  have  been  saying  for  107 
days,  finally.  Because  we  are  coming 
down  to  a  vote  probably  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  and  we  are  Just  asking 
them  to  look  at  it  and  try  to  be  as  ob- 
jective as  they  can.  Because  if  they  do, 
they  will  find  that  this  whole  forest 
has  been  perpetrated  on  really  no 
foundation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Democrats  of 
conscience  who  awe  very  uneasy  about 
what  has  transpired.  And  I  know  from 
personal  conversation  that  any 
number  of  them  in  private  conversa- 
tion feel  that  what  has  gone  on  is  very 
improper  and  should  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  transpire. 

But  that  is  not  on  the  record,  obvi- 
ously. When  we  have  asked  for  the 
record  votes  for  whatever  reason,  they 
have  not  voted  in  public  as  they  have 
conversed  in  private. 
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Mr.  Delay.  Maybe  they  thought 
the  two  previous  votes  were  not  the 
real  crucial  votes  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  cast  next  week.  The  crucial 
vote  next  week  will  probably,  if  it 
comes  the  way  that  we  expect  it  to,  be 
to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey  imtil  reelection 
time  for  the  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  cer- 
tainly suggest  that  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  in  the  next  week  for  re- 
demption, that  those  Members  who 
wish  to  redeem  themselves  will  have 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  would  hope  so.  I  am 
sure  they  will  because  I  have  the 
greatest  faith  of  this  body  and  its 
Members  to  stand  up  and  do  what  is 
courageous  and  not  follow,  like  some 
people  in  America  think  we  do,  follow 
like  sheep  without  any  regard  whatso- 
ever for  the  truth. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Denton,  TX.  Con- 
gressman Dick  Armkt. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  Just  sitting  here  watching  the 
debate  and  I  realized  we  had  four 
Texans  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartom]  has  expired. 


THE  INDLANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Boitlter]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  so  I  could  finish  my  point? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  was  observing  that 
we  have  four  Members  from  Texas 


here  at  4:50  in  the  morning  discussing 
a  seat  in  Indiana.  I  find  that  rather 
significant.  Obviously,  for  four  of  us 
from  Texas  to  still  be  here  after  a  long 
day  yesterday,  we  must  see  something 
that  is  larger  than  the  question  of 
whether  some  Yankee  gets  a  seat  in 
Congress.  What  do  you  suppose  could 
be  the  question  that  could  keep  four 
good  Confederates  like  us  up  so  late  in 
the  evening? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  We  all  came  here  on 
January  3  prepared  to  take  the  oath 
of  office.  As  I  heard  you  say.  Congress- 
man Armet,  you  campaigned  very 
hard  with  your  son.  I  was  aware  of 
your  race.  We  were  friends  even  back 
then.  I  did  the  same  thing  with  my  son 
and,  like  you,  I  always  told  Matt  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  close  race,  but 
if  we  win  by  one  vote,  your  daddy  is 
going  to  get  to  be  a  U.S.  Congressman. 
So  here  we  were  in  the  context,  and 
we  saw  this  young  man.  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre, with  his  young  family  and  ex- 
pecting a  baby,  and  our  sympathy  goes 
out  to  this  young  man. 

But  there  is  a  greater  principle  in- 
volved. I  think  that  principle  is  simply 
this:  one  man,  vote,  and  majority 
rules.  It  is  not  a  Democrat  versus  a  Re- 
publican issue,  or  shouldn't  be;  it 
should  be  an  issue  that  and,  I  think,  is 
an  issue  that  every  American  who 
knows  about  this  clearly  understands 
what  is  involved  here.  What  is  in- 
volved is  democracy  itself. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  unmiti- 
gated assault  on  democratic  principles 
that  has  occurred  here  In  this  very 
case. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Obviously,  we  have  all 
these  from  other  States  as  well,  but  I 
guess  I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  Texas  made  its  mark  at  10 
minutes  to  5  on  this  morning,  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  do  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks  because  I  do 
think  the  gentleman  points  out  some- 
thing that— and  I  don't  know  what  has 
been  said  aU  night— but  the  thing  that 
concerns  me  most  about  the  situation 
that  we  are  in  is  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  is  being  set  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  certified  winner  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Based 
upon  election  results,  when  Rick 
Mclntyre  won  by  34  votes  and  then 
later  won  a  recoimt  by  418  votes,  the 
Democrat  leadership  has,  in  effect, 
disenfranchised  over  half  a  million 
people  for  about  4  months  now.  It  is 
obvious  to  some  of  us,  and  I  think  ob- 
vious to  more  and  more  people,  that 
they  left  this  seat  vacant  until  they 
could  come  up  with  a  formula  to 
throw  the  election  to  their  man.  In 
doing  so,  the  Democrat  leadership  has 
blatantly  ignored  the  election  laws  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

If  you  think  about  that  situation,  it 
could  happen  to  any  of  us  or  it  could 


happen  to  any  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  could 
happen  to  any  I  of  our  50  States.  If 
they  have  done  it  here,  they  could  go 
into  any  I  of  our  50  States— Texas, 
North  Carolina,  any  one  of  them— and 
declare  the  election  laws  of  that  State 
invalid.  I  Just  think  this  is  a  precedent 
which  we  must  not  allow  to  be  set. 

Rick  Mclntyre  was  the  certified 
winner.  He  deserves  his  place  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

My  fellow  Texan,  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright,  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee 
Chairman  Tomr  Coelho,  started  all  of 
this  on  January  3  by  professing  to  be 
confused  as  to  who  won  this  election 
on  election  night.  I  honestly  believe 
that  most  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  sincerely  bought  that 
line.  I  think  many  of  them  still  believe 
today  that  there  was  some  confusion 
about  who  won  on  election  night.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  a  very  close  race,  one  of 
the  closest  in  our  coimtry's  history, 
and  the  lead  changed  back  and  forth 
throughout  election  night.  There  were 
press  reports  on  the  morning  after  the 
election  indicating  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  leading  Mr.  McCloskey  by  over 
100  votes.  Then  some  tabulation  errors 
were  discovered.  Elarly  press  reports, 
however,  and  imofficial  returns  do  not 
normally  determine  who  wins  elec- 
tions. If  you  don't  believe  that.  Just 
ask  President  Dewey.  These  early  elec- 
tion reports  generally  do  not  carry 
with  them  many  presumptions.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  ordinarily  trigger 
the  need  for  any  scrutiny  of  the  elec- 
tion by  this  Hous^.  Generally  speak- 
ing, close  elections  and  erroneous  elec- 
tion reports  in  the  morning  newspa- 
pers the  day  after  the  election  gener- 
ally do  not  call  into  question  or  invali- 
date the  real  winner  certificate. 

The  perception  of  who  won  at  any 
given  time  during  these  very  emotion- 
al hours  and  days  after  the  polls  close 
should  have  no  bearing  on  who  actual- 
ly won.  Yet,  the  Democrats  continue 
to  promote  the  falsehood  that  there 
have  been  three  different  official  out- 
comes in  Indiana  Eighth,  with  McClos- 
key first  declared  the  winner  based 
upon  the  first  count  of  the  votes,  and 
then  Mclntyre  later  winning  on  a  par- 
tial and  then  complete  recount. 

The  point  is,  the  first  point  that  I 
wish  to  make,  is  that  Rick  Mclntyre 
won  in  the  only  official  tally.  He  won 
the  election.  The  corrected  election 
day  returns  upon  which  the  Indiana 
secretary  of  state  issued  the  certificate 
of  election  showed  that  Rick  Mclntyre 
won. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  events 
following  election  day.  First,  errors 
were  corrected  in  Vanderburgh 
County  the  day  after  the  election  day 
giving  McCloskey  an  unofficial  lead  of 
72  votes.  That  is  an  unofficial  lead  of 
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72  votes  after  some  errors  were  collect- 
ed In  Vanderburgh  County.  Second, 
errors  were  discovered  3  days  after  the 
election  in  Gibson  County,  but  these 
errors  were  not  immediately  corrected, 
they  were  just  tabulation  errors,  too. 
When  they  were  corrected,  they  gave 
Mclntyre  an  official  lead  of  39  votes. 
Therefore,  McCIoskey  appeared  to  be 
in  the  lead  for  about  2  days  during  the 
week  after  the  election  because  of  mis- 
tabulated  returns  in  Gibson  County. 
The  Gibson  County  clerk  refused  to 
correct  those  erroneous  totals  submit- 
ted to  the  Indiana  secretary  of  state 
until  Rick  Mclntyre  brought  a  manda- 
mus action  in  district  court,  where  he 
eventually  succeeded. 
Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 

yield?  

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Hi.  mack.  It  might  be  helpful  if 
you  were  to  identify  the  kind  of  errors 
that  you  were  referring  to  in  Gibson 
County.  Was  it  an  addition  error,  was 
it  transposition,  was  it  double  count- 
ing, what  was  it? 

Mr.  BOt7LTi3i.  Basically,  they 
added  some  totals  in  twice.  Just  purely 
a  mathematical  error.  I  am  certain 
that  it  was  honestly  made.  In  a  couple 
of  precincts,  as  I  recall,  the  totals  of 
those  two  precincts  were  added  into 
the  county  total  twice. 

Mr.  MACK.  It  was  very  clear,  I 
guess,  from  the  records  that,  in  fact, 
the  precinct  had  been  marked  down  on 
two  different  occasions. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Yes;  you  can  see  it 
on  an  adding  marhing  type. 

Mr.  MACK.  Tet.  as  I  understand  it. 
It  took  a  court  order  to  get  the 
Gibson — or  am  I  getting  ahead  of  you. 
Mr.  BOULTER.  No;  you  are  exactly 
right.  The  Gibson  County  clerk  re- 
fused to  correct  those  errors. 

I^.  MACK.  So  it  took  a  court  order 
to  get  those  totals  corrected.  It  was 
not  a  recount,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  No;  it  was  not  a  re- 
count. 

Mi.   mack.   Is   that   the   area   in 
which  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  keep  trying  to  imply  that 
there  actually  was  a  recount  in  which 
Mclntyre  indicated  as  the  wiimer? 
Mr.  BOULTER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MACK.  What  they  are  reaUy  re- 
ferring to  is  just  a  correction  of  the 
ballots  that  were  counted? 
B«r.  BOULTER.  Yes. 
What  they  do.  Congressman  Mack, 
Is    based    upon    that    mathematical 
error— this  is  not  an  error  involving 
any  discretion  or  anything.   We  are 
talking    about    a    clerical    function. 
Based  upon  a  clerical  error,  they  have 
bootstrapped  themselves  up  in  the  po- 
sition that  we  find  today  by  claiming 
that  there  has  been  confusion  in  who 
actually  won  on  election  night. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  raised  the  question 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  the  pre- 


vious special  order  about  the  majority 
leader  on  January  3  talked  about 
whether  the  election— in  essence,  were 
they  treating  the  votes  regularly,  was 
it  timely,  and  there  were  serious  ques- 
tions about,  I  guess,  the  way  the  elec- 
tion was  run.  I  raised  the  question 
about  the  timeliness,  that  someone  im- 
plied that  it  took  the  secretary  of  state 
too  long.  That  was  one  argument. 
Then  there  was  another  one  that  said 
that  he  didn't  act  fast  enough.  But 
was  it,  in  fact,  necessary  to  get  a  court 
order  to  change  the  tabulation— not 
the  recount— but  to  change  the  tabula- 
tion, that,  in  effect,  delayed  the  ability 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  That  is  right.  It  was 
following  that  court  order  that  the 
Gibson  County  clerk,  and  it  was  pursu- 
ant to  that  order,  that  the  county 
clerk  sent  a  corrected  certificate  to  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state  verifying 
the  original  tabulation  error. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  These  corrected 
totals  also  reflected  the  results  of  the 
recount  which  was  then  completed  in 
that  county.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
reduction  from  39  to  34  votes.  So  the 
results  of  the  election,  as  finally  com- 
pleted, and  after  the  mathematical 
errors  were  corrected,  showed  Rick 
Mclntyre  to  be  the  winner  by  34  votes. 

Mr.  MACK.  There  was  a  difference 
there.  Let  me  get  those  numbers 
again.  Thirty-nine  votes? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Yes.  When  they 
were  retabulating  then  the  corrected 
totals  further  reflected  that  the  re- 
sults, when  tabulated  county  by 
county,  showed  that  instead  of  Mcln- 
tyre winning  by  39  votes,  he  won  by  34 
votes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Is  that  because  there 
was  a  recount  in  that  particular 
county?        

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  recount— not  a  recount  as  we 
understand  a  recount,  not  a  recount  as 
there  was  subsequently  a  recount. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mi.  boulter.  When  the  Indiana 
secretary  of  state  received  the  correct- 
ed Gibson  County  totals  on  December 
13,  then  he  immediately  issued  his  cer- 
tificate naming  Mclntyre  the  winner 
by  34  votes.  But  as  the  gentleman  has 
been  pointing  out  and  discussing  here, 
ever  since  then,  the  Democrats  have 
argued  that  Mr.  McCIoskey  a  72-vote 
lead  up  until  the  Gibson  County  clerk 
was  forced  by  the  court  to  correct  his 
clearly  erroneous  vote  totals.  Yet, 
those  were  errors  which  the  clerk  had 
been  aware  of  for  a  long  time  and  re- 
fused to  correct  for  a  month. 

Mr.  BIACK.  In  one  case  we  have  a 
correction  of  votes  in  McCloskey's 
favor:  in  another  case,  we  have  a  cor- 
rection of  votes  in  Mclntyre's  favor. 
But  it  is  Interesting  that  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  votes  for  Mclntyre,  this  is 
called  a  recount,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
McCIoskey. 


Mr.  BOULTER.  That  Is  what  they 
call  it  in  the  case  of  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  BIACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  They  claim  that  the 
separate  coiuity  vote  certifications  re- 
ceived by  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state's  office,  including  this  dociunent 
submitted  by  the  Gibson  County  clerk, 
which  was  known  to  be  incorrect,  con- 
stituted an  official  return  for  the 
Eighth  District,  even  without  the  sec- 
retary of  state's  action. 

Then  last  November,  they  even 
asked  that  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Evansville  issue  an  injunction  to  force 
the  secretary— now  listen  to  this— to 
force  the  secretary  to  certify  Mr. 
McCIoskey  based  upon  those  totals 
that  the  secretary  of  state  knew  were 
mathematically  incorrect.  In  the  dis- 
trict court's  open— I  mean  the  secre- 
tary of  state  refused  to  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate upon  totals  he  knew  were  mathe- 
matically incorrect. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  apologize  for  continu- 
ing to  Interrupt  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  let  me  just  ask  one  other 
question. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  w.^uld  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
Implied  in  your  statement,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
the  secretary  of  state  had  been  asked 
to  certify  McCIoskey  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  having  full  knowledge 
that  the  totals  he  had  been  given  were 
incorrect. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Yes;  so  he  would  not 
certify  McCIoskey  because  he  knew, 
based  upon  conversations  with  the 
Gibson  County  clerk,  that  the  totals 
were  Incorrect.  The  Democrats  then 
fUed  an  action  in  district  court  to  man- 
damus the  secretary  of  state  to  certify 
Mr.  McCIoskey  the  winner  based  upon 
those  incorrect  totals. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion. Do  you  have  any  knowledge  that 
either  Mr.  McCIoskey  and/or  his 
agents  were  aware  of  the  error  in 
favor  of  Mclntyre  at  the  time  they 
made  this  request  to  the  secretary  of 
state? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Of  course,  I  wasn't 
there,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  Mr. 
McCIoskey  did  not  know.  Certainly 
the  people  who  were  Involved  in  the 
controversy,  both  on  our  side  and  on 
the  other  side,  certainly  did  know. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  am  certain  that 
Mr.  McCIoskey  also  knew.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Mclntyre  knew. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  in  this  whole  scenario  is  the  ab- 
sentee baUots.  I  am  absolutely  as- 
tounded—and I  recall  that  movie  that 
was  shown,  the  filming  that  was  taken 
of  the  hearing  in  Evanston  when  the 


chairman  of  the  task  force  voted  with 
the  other  Democrat  2  to  1  over  the  Re- 
publican not  to  count  those  absentee 
ballots,  that  they  had  been  counted 
before  that,  before  Mr.  McCIoskey 
pulled  ahead. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Are  you  talking 
about  the  32  absentee  ballots? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  32  ballots,  abso- 
lutely. 

I  keep  thinking  of  the  statement 
that  the  majority  leader  made  on  the 
House  floor  when  he  said  that  it  was 
important  for  the  House  to  interject 
itself  into  this  battle  because  we 
needed  to  put  some  uniformity  into 
the  process.  I  reflect  on  how  uniform 
that  particular  action  was.  I  think 
that  Is,  at  least  in  my  estimation,  the 
point  in  this  whole  sequence  of  events 
that  is  most  disturbing,  and  I  think 
most  disturbing  to  Members  of  the 
House,  because  it  really  was  the  point 
In  which  the  Democrat  majority  broke 
comity,  if  you  will,  with  the  Republi- 
can minority  when  they  stopped  being 
a  force  for  fairness  and  for  equal 
treatment,  and  simply  Imposed  a  polit- 
ical solution  In  a  situation  that  cried 
out  for  fairness. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  The  confusion  was  self- 
imposed.  That  is  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate  now,  that  the  self- 
imposed  confusion  started  because  of  a 
known  mathematical  error  which  in- 
correctly indicated  that  Mr.  McCIos- 
key was  the  winner,  but  it  was  known 
to  be  a  mathematical  error.  That  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct  that, 
based  upon  that,  the  majority  leader 
asserted,  with  no  evidence  that  any  of 
us  has  ever  seen  or  that  the  American 
people  or  the  people  in  Indiana  E^hth 
have  ever  seen,  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  that  assertion. 

But  back  to  the  mandamus  action 
that  the  Democrats  filed  in  Federal 
district  court  in  EvansviUe  when  they 
were  asking  the  secretary  of  state  to 
certify  McCIoskey.  The  judge  wrote  an 
opinion  which  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  the  Indiana 
secretary  of  state  to  exercise  discre- 
tion in  waiting  to  certify  a  winner 
where  the  county  results  contained  an 
obvious  mistake  or  miscalculation.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  judge  who, 
incidentally,  was  a  Democrat,  wrote  In 
his  opinion  that  he  could  not  force  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  knew  to  be  wrong, 
based  upon  a  mathematical  error. 

I  guess  that  point  No.  1  is  that  Mr. 
McCloskey's  "official  lead"  never  did 
exist.  It  never  existed.  Either  the  ma- 
jority leader  knew  that  or  is  blatantly 
ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  the  confu- 
sion was  self-imposed,  not  only  upon 
his  side  of  the  aisle— and  many  Demo- 
crats, I  believe,  regret  this  whole  situa- 
tion very  much— but  really  on  this 
House  as  a  body. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Would  the  gentlema|i 
yield? 


Mr.  BOULTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DzLAY.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows,  last  Simday  was  San  Ja- 
cinto Day  in  Texas.  That  was  the  day 
that  Texas  won  its  independence  by  a 
very  significant  battle  in  San  Jacinto. 
It  was  generated  from  a  massacre  at 
the  Alamo  in  San  Antonio,  killing 
many  men  who  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States  at  that  time  to  fight  for 
freedom  in  Texas,  because  Santa 
Anna,  a  dictator  in  Mexico,  was  op- 
pressive to  his  people.  There  were  no 
votes  in  Mexico.  There  were  no  votes 
in  what  was  Texas,  part  of  Mexico  at 
that  time.  No  one  was  aUowed  to  vote. 
No  votes  were  coimted.  There  were  no 
election  contests.  Santa  Anna  dls^}- 
proved  of  all  those  kinds  of  things.  So 
Texans  and  Americans  from  the 
United  States  and  men  from  Germany 
with  support  from  England  and 
France,  came  in  much  like  we  are 
trying  to  do  probably  today  sometimes 
in  Nicaragua  to  defend  freedom.  The 
Texans  stood  up  with  their  lives  and 
were  counted  at  the  Alamo,  counted 
with  their  lives  at  Goliad,  and  then 
Sam  Houston  led  a  small  band  of  men 
across  the  mud  and  the  rain  and  the 
cold  to  what  is  now  called  San  Jacinto 
Battleground  and  caught  Santa  Anna 
napping  and  fought  and  captured 
Santa  Anna,  which  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant battle  in  America  because,  at  that 
particular  time,  Texas  went  all  the 
way  to  what  is  now  the  Canada  border, 
splitting  the  west  coast  from  the  east 
coast  with  that  battle,  and  the  subse- 
quent Republic  of  Texas  and  America 
was  brought  together  for  freedom. 

I  wonder  what  Sam  Houston  would 
think  of  this  process  as  It  progressed 
from  January  3  to  today.  He  was  a 
man  who  has  put  his  life  on  the  line 
and  subsequently  created  one  of  the 
greatest  States  in  this  Union  because 
of  freedom. 

On  Sunday,  if  I  may  use  a  personal 
anecdote,  I  met  Sam  Houston  IV.  Sam 
Houston  IV  votes  in  Texas.  His  vote  is 
counted.  He  has  deep  feelings  for  his 
father's  fight  for  freedom.  Sam  Hous- 
ton probably,  if  he  looked  upon  this 
body  today,  would  be  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted at  the  attempt  to  jerk  the  free- 
dom of  the  vote  and  the  freedom  to 
have  your  vote  counted  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  think  that  is  defi- 
nitely true.  I  think  that  is  true  of  any 
freedom-loving  person. 

Our  democracy  really  is  unique,  and 
our  system  of  government  is  really 
unique.  We  are  really  departing  from 
that  system  right  now. 

Mr.  liiACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOULTE31.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mi.  mack.  This  is  getting  back  to 
the  point  that  you  and  I  were  discuss- 
ing a  few  minutes  ago  about  whether 


Mr.    McCIoskey   or   his   agents   were 
aware  of  the  error  in  the  counting. 

I  would  just  like  to  indicate  a  couple 
of  things,  at  least  according  to  this 
record.  You  referred  ^o  the  mandamus 
that  Mclntyre  filed.  What  this  says  is 
McCIoskey  opposed  the  Gibson 
County  mandanus  action  on  the 
groimds  that  only  a  recount  could  cor- 
rect the  mistake.  The  judge  in  Gibson 
County  dismissed  the  mandanus 
action  in  order  for  the  recount  to 
bei^  Mclntsre  appealed  the  dismls- 
saL 

I  could  go  on,  but  what  I  am  saying 
there  is  it  is  obvious  that,  because  of 
the  action  taken  by  Mr.  McCIoskey,  he 
clearly  knew  that  there  was  an  error 
and  that  it  was  strictly  a  mathematical 
error  which,  when  corrected,  made 
Mclntyre  the  winner. 

I  would  say  to  you  that,  on  this  evi- 
dence, it  is  clear  to  me  that  there  was 
the  intent  to  confuse,  there  was  the 
intent  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  January  3, 1985,  and  confuse 
the  issue,  which  I  will  say  that  they 
did  very  well. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  that  and  making 
that  clear. 

As  I  said,  it  is  Inconceivable  that  he 
did  not  know,  and  I  thank  you  for 
pointing  out  the  evidence  that  he  did 
know. 

The  fact  is.  is  that,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, clearly  partisan  reasons,  the 
Democratic  leadership  ignored  the 
known  election  night  results. 

Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
thing  that  is  coming  through  more 
clearly  as  each  week  passes  on  in  this 
torturous  process  is  that  there  are 
people  in  this  distinguished  body  who 
believe  that  might  does  make  right 
and.  if  you  have  the  power,  you  can 
roll  over  the  minority. 

Did  the  gentleman  happen  to  see  the 
excellent  historical  film  "Nicholas  and 
Alexandria"  about  the  last  days  of 
Czar  Nicholas  U? 

I  notice  the  Chair  is  nodding.  I  am 
glad  someone  in  the  Chamber  has  seen 
that.  

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  saw  it,  Mr. 
DoRMAH,  but  I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  There 
was  one  scene  in  that  film  that  was 
gripping.  I  noticed  when  I  saw  the  film 
with  many  young  people  in  attend- 
ance, they  were  shocked.  There  was 
actually  an  audible  gasp  at  a  scene 
where  Tionin  was  making  an  appear- 
ance before  one  of  the  last  surviving 
newspapers  in  Leningrad.  He  gets  into 
an  argument  with  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  the  editor  says  to  him  as 
forcefully  and  as  passionately  as  he 
could,  "Look.  Mr.  Lenin,  we  have  a 
right— I  have  a  right— to  disagree  with 
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you.  This  is  my  right."  Lenin  looks  at 
him  very  calmly,  deadly  Axes  on  him. 
and  says,  "I  agree.  You  have  your 
right  to  disagree,  but  I  have  my  right 
to  lull  you  for  disagreeing."  There  was 
a  chilling  silence  at  the  end  of  that 
scene  and.  of  course,  as  history 
showed,  Lenin  did  go  on  to  kill  any- 
body who  disagreed  with  him.  and 
Stalin  showed  the  world  that  might 
can  sometimes  determine  what  is 
right. 

I  don't  mean  at  all.  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  compare 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle— even  though 
we  began  this  debate  last  night  on  the 
115th  birthday  of  Vladimir  Uyich 
Ulyanov,  otherwise  known  as  Nikolai 
Lenin— and  maybe  we  should  contin- 
ued this  debate  for  8  days  in  honor  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  and  we 
would  end  on  the  death  date  of  Adolf 
Hitler  on  April  30.  But,  no.  we  will  not 
draw  any  comparisons  to  that  ultimate 
use  of  right,  but  since  some  of  us  have 
gone  back  to  the  dictionary  to  analyze 
the  word  "comity."  I  think  that  it  does 
bear  saying  over  and  over  again  in  this 
House  ttkat  the  majority  should  have 
been  gracious.  They  should  have  been 
civil. 

I  remember  in  watching  the  great 
television  series  by  Lord  Kenneth 
Clark  of  Great  Britain.  A  more  educat- 
ed and  urbane  man  has  never  existed. 
When  the  13  hours  of  great  television 
discussion  of  art  and  culture  had 
reached  its  end.  Lord  Kenneth  Clark 
turned  into  the  screen  and  he  said, 
"When  people  ask  me  what  is  the  hall- 
mark of  civilization,  I  say  Just  one 
word."  

Mr.  BOULTER.  Comity? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  of  California,  "avll- 
ity."  Close.  Close. 
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The  gentleman  is  from  Texas:  the 
word  comity  is  big  in  Texas,  has  been 
ever  since  the  tnttle  of  San  Jacinto 
when  Sam  Houston  and  his  Texicans 
showed  Santa  Anna,  driving  him  off  to 
exile,  to  Charlotte  Amalle  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  where  he  lived  out 
most  of  his  years,  that  they  showed 
him  what  a  little  comity  meant. 

Back  to  Lord  Kenneth  Clark,  he 
said,  "civility."  After  all.  what  is  the 
root  word  of  civilization?  What  is  the 
root  word  of  civilization?  Civility.  That 
is  what  we  were  asking  on  January  3. 
to  be  shown  a  little  civility  by  the  ma- 
jority, to  foUow  the  precedent,  the 
case  law,  the  rules  of  decency  on 
which  this  House  had  existed  for 
almost  two  centuries. 

Are  we  going  to  go  into  the  100th 
Congress  and  celebrate  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  that  100th  Congress  without  Rick 
Mclntyre  seated?  I  can  guarantee,  by 
every  single  bone  in  my  body  that 
Rick  Mclntjrre  will  be  here,  with  all  of 
us.    in    this   Chamber    in   September 


1987,  when  we  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

But  is  Rick  Mclntyre  going  to  have 
to  readjust  his  life  and  go  through  an 
election  process  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half,  until  that  first  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  first  Monday  in  November  of 
1986  to  Justifiably  take  this  seat  that 
he  won  fair  and  square  in  November 
1984?  I  hope  not. 

I  know  not  what  others  may  do  in 
this  Chamber,  but  as  for  me,  I  say  to 
the  majority:  Let  Justice  be  done.  Give 
me  Rick  Mclntyre,  give  me  my  fellow 
freshman  colleague,  or  give  me  a  new 
election. 

I  am  willing  to  go  that  far.  I  know 
the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  In- 
diana came  to  the  Raybum  room  in 
2318  and  told  us  that  he  does  not  want 
to  hear  of  an  election  in  that  State 
that  he  has  certified  twice,  the  elec- 
tion of  his  people  on  that  one  given 
night  on  November  6,  1984,  and  that 
he  does  not  think  a  whole  new  set  of 
circumstances,  months  later:  changing 
economy— who  knows  what  can 
happen  in  the  history  of  our  country 
in  the  next  few  months  if  we  call  for  a 
special  election? 

My  feet  were  in  concrete  then,  and 
over  the  months,  too,  that  we  should 
certify  the  winner  of  that  election  and 
see  his  constitutional  rights  and  our 
constitutional  rights  in  the  minority 
respected,  and  see  Rick  Mclntyre  Join 
us  as  a  colleague. 

But  now  looking  at  the  destruction 
of  civility  and  the  comity  in  this 
House.  I  am  willing  to  go  t>ack  to 
square  one  smd  say  to  Mr.  Coelho.  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  from 
Port  Worth,  TX,  and  our  great  Speak- 
er, who  is  a  living  piece  of  American 
history,  rising  from  the  tiny  little  pa- 
rochial schools  of  a  poor  Irish-Ameri- 
can neighborhood  in  Boston  to  be  vir- 
tually the  prime  minister  of  what  is 
the  mirror  image  of  the  mother  of  par- 
liaments, the  House  of  Commons  in 
Elngland  to  be  our  great  leader  and  to 
show  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  he 
can  reign  over  this  House  with  fairness 
and  decency  and  civility. 

I  say  to  the  Speaker,  rather  than 
poison  the  well— and  what  a  term  to 
use  here  with  its  double  meaning, 
since  we  refer  to  this  great  area  of  ora- 
tory in  this  House  as  the  well  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Rather 
than  poison  the  well  of  this  House  and 
destroy  the  civility  and  the  comity 
that  we  have  here,  I  say,  call  a  new 
election,  let  the  magician  of  the  other 
side,  Tomr  Coxlho,  work  his  skills  on 
his  30-second  commercials.  Our  guy, 
Vaitdkr  Jaot,  will  work  his  skills. 

I  know  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Sthak, 
will  go  up  there  and  walk  precincts.  I 
will.  I  know  every  Member,  if  he  is 
willing  to  spend  all  night  here  away 
from  his  little  trundle  bed  will  gra- 
ciously get  on  an  airplane  and  fly  up 
there  and  walk  precincts  in  Indiana.  I 


know  I  will;  I've  walked  precincts  in 
the  San  Francisco  area.  I  would  walk 
precincts  anywhere  after  doing  that  to 
get  a  Member  seated  in  this  House  on 
my  very  birthday— April  3.  1979,  I 
went  up  there  to  walk  precincts  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  great  bay  area  of 
San  Francisco. 

I  promise.  I  give  my  word  of  honor 
in  this  House  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle; 
I  wlU  go  walk  precincts  in  Indiana.  It 
will  be  a  great  catharsis,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  knows,  to  end  this  ill 
feeling  and  this  poison  that  has  been 
building  up  in  this  House  to  call  a  new 
election. 

And  if  it  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, as  bedraggled  and  crushed  and  op- 
pressed as  they  are  in  a  nation  that  is 
overtaxed,  not  undertaxed,  I  know  the 
American  people,  when  they  listen  to 
this  tomorrow  night  and  the  next 
night,  and  as  many  nights  as  we  can 
go,  getting  the  truth  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  know  they  will  say,  "Yes, 
we  will  bear  the  expense,"  and  they 
wUl  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  great 
Governor  of  Indiana  to  have  another 
election. 

When  we  have  that  new  election  it 
will  return  some  of  the  civility  and 
gentlemanliness  and  ladiness  and  good 
feeling  to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  right  now  we  are  moving 
into  a  very  sad  period. 

Do  you  know  it  was  that  vote  where 
we  lost  by  one  vote  to  seat  Rick  Mcln- 
tjrre  that  caused  an  incident  over 
there  in  that  dark  comer  of  the  House 
where  people  were  questioning  the 
repertorial  splendor  and  the  satorial 
splendor  of  other  Members,  that  was 
within  5  or  10  minutes  of  that  vote  on 
Rick  Mclntyre:  that  already  had 
begun  to  poison  the  good-spiritedness 
in  this  House. 

I  say  before  this  goes  any  further, 
pull  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  take  a  look  at 
this  situation,  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  look  in  a  mirror  and  ask  himself  if 
he  feels  good  over  the  McIntjTe- 
McCloskey  affair.  Any  decent  person 
will  have  to  say:  We've  erred.  Seal  the 
32  votes:  put  them  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  be  opened  in  50  or  100 
years  to  see  that  the  rape  of  the 
Eighth  District  really  did  take  place, 
but  let's  not  open  the  32:  let's  pull 
back  from  this  thing  and  call  for  a  new 
election.  It  is  the  only  fair  way  to  ap- 
proach this.  At  least  that  is  my  deci- 
sion; I  may  be  wrong.  If  the  gentleman 
disagrees  with  me,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  do  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
something.  Have  you  always  believed 
that  there  should  be  a  new  election? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  No.  I 
have  not.  Quite  seriously,  I  think, 
after  listening  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Indiana  and  the  great  Governor  of 
that  State,  I  felt  it  was  not  my  place  to 
tell  the  State  of  Indiana:  "Go  on.  get 
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out  of  here.  I  mean  it,  get  out  of  here. 
Indiana."  That  is  what  we  have  been 
saying  to  them  for  months,  and  I  did 
not  feel  that  was  my  place. 

Given  the  poisoning  of  the  attitudes 
of  Members  in  this  House,  it  is  not 
worth  it  over  one  seat. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  And  that  is  the 
point  you  are  making,  right?  That  we 
need  to— again. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callfomla.  Yes.  go 
back  to  square  one,  looking  at  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  great  institutions  of 
this  House,  and  looking  at  the  heavy 
historical  issues  that  the  99th  Con- 
gress has  to  face  up  to.  After  all.  I 
gave  up  my  hour  special  order  tonight 
to  talk  about  decency  in  this  House 
when  I  had  planned  to  talk  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take 
15,000  freedom  fighters,  men  and 
women,  and  some  very  young  boys  and 
cut  their  legs  off  in  the  Jungles  and 
hills  of  Nicaragua  after  we  had  in- 
spired them  to  fight  on,  told  them  to 
fight  on;  given  them  uniforms,  boots, 
weapons  and  a  certain  amount  of  am- 
munition, and  then  teU  them.  "We're 
through  with  you;  talk  to  our  INS 
services,  maybe  you  can  emigrate  to 
the  United  States"  because  we  are 
going  to  feel  guilty,  as  we  did  with  the 
boat  people  about  leaving  you  to  Just 
float  around  until  Soviet  gunships 
flown  by  Cuban  pilots  cut  you  down. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  that  great 
historical  issue,  but  I  spoke  on  this  to- 
night first  because  until  we  settle  this, 
once  and  for  all  with  some  sense  of 
fairness  or  decency,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  discuss  anjrthlng  in  this 
House  without  this  Ul  feeling  and 
without  some  Members  taking  to  the 
dark  comers  of  the  House  to  criticize 
the  apparel  of  other  Members.  That  is 
how  bad  it  can  get. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Ifr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  if  I  might  engage  him  in 
Just  a  discussion  for  a  moment. 

I  gather  from  what  you  have  said 
that  you  think  that  mayble  our  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  the  acceptance  of  a 
special  election  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  do.  If 
the  gentleman  wlU  yield  further 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me.  If  I  could,  just 
make  one  comment  about  that. 

I  understand  the  reasoning  behind  it 
and  the  attempt,  in  essence,  to  put 
this  all  behind  us  and  allow  us  to  go 
on  with  business  here  In  the  House. 

Frankly  if  we  do  that,  we  have  in  es- 
sence, you  luiow,  given  up  the  position 
that  we  staked  out  In  January.  Janu- 
ary 3. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Agreed. 

Mr.  MACK.  We  said  in  January  that 
Rick  Mclntyre  won  that  election  fair 
and  square.  He  not  only  won  the  elec- 
tion, he  won  the  recount. 

Now  what  has  happened  in  the  in- 
terim Is  that  the  Democrats  basically 


have  confused  the  issue  sufficiently, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  convince 
many  people  to  say,  either  they  ought 
to  allow  the  seating  of  McCloskey,  or 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  special  elec- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  that  really  is  our  posi- 
tion. I  think  our  position  should  in 
fact  be  to  say  "No,"  seat  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre. He  won  the  election  and  he  won 
the  recount,  and  that  we  should  not 
settle  for  anything  less  than  that. 

l&T.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well. 
without  divulging  any  of  the  private 
discussions  that  went  on  In  our  confer- 
ence today,  the  very  gentleman  who 
controls  the  time  in  the  well,  who  has 
worked  as  hard  on  this  issue  as  any 
Member  of  this  House  except  possibly 
other  Members  from  Indluia,  as  you 
graciously  conceded  today. 

You  brought  up  something,  if  I  may 
divulge  Just  a  part  of  your  presenta- 
tion before  the  conference  today,  is 
that  it  was  beginning  to  tear  you  in 
two  different  directions.  One  direction 
was  your  loyalty  to  our  classmate  and 
colleague.  Rick  Mclntyre,  and  the 
other  direction  you  were  being  told  is 
that  you  were  sent  here  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  fantastic  13th 

Mr.  BOULTER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  for  1  second 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thir- 
teenth of  Texas,  and  I  think  that  since 
that  is  why  we  were  sent  here,  that 
the  only  way  maybe  for  us  to  retujn  to 
the  business  of  this  House  is  to  let  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  exercise 
their  will  again. 

You  know,  the  people  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  both  sides  of  that  dele- 
gation; this  great  State  that  actually 
took  the  title.  Land  of  the  Presidents, 
away  from  Massachusetts  and  Virgin- 
ia, this  State  of  great  generals  in  the 
Civil  War,  that  has  given  us  so  much 
history;  the  people  of  Ohio  under- 
stand because  of  their  proximity  to  In- 
diana that  that  great  State  would  not 
want  their  Governor  treated  in  the 
rude  manner  that  this  Congress  has 
treated  the  Governor  of  the  adjoining 
State  of  Indiana. 

Suppose  we  said  to  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  "Get  out  of  here.  Go  on.  Get  out 
of  here,  we  mean  it.  We'll  decide  the 
rules  of  your  State."  I  do  not  think 
the  people  in  Ohio  or  Illinois  on  the 
other  side  or  Kentucky  to  the  south, 
would  ever  stand  by  for  what  has  been 
done  to  Indiana. 

I  expect  to  see  more  and  more 
people  coming  to  this  Congress  from 
Indiana  saying  to  us,  "How  could  you 
do  this  to  our  State?" 

I  may  be  all  wrong.  Maybe  I  am 
beaten  back:  maybe  it  is  the  early 
hour  of  the  dawn— it  Is  Just  dark— It  is 
darkest  before  the  dawn.  Maybe  I  am 
wrong  and  you  can  talk  me  out  of  this, 
but  I  think  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  this  House  for  the  next  year  and  a 
half  that  we  need  to  battle  this  out, 
party  against  party  in  the  precincts  of 


the  Eighth  District  and  that  this  is 
the  only  way  that  decent  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  can  fight 
their  way  out  of  this  trap  that  they 
put  themselves  in  where  they  are  get- 
ting n^jped  in  one  editorial  after  an- 
other across  this  country,  particiilarly 
in  the  liberal  papers  like  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  hometown  paper  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Jnc  Wright,  our  great  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MACK.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield?  

til.  BOULTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  Just  say  that, 
you  know,  we  have  fought  the  battle. 
We  have  fought  the  battle,  precinct  by 
precinct.  And  we  won  it. 

My  question  to  you  is,  where  do  we 
draw  the  line  in  the  future?  What 
Cuba,  what  Nicaragua  is  next? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well, 
people,  decent  people,  do  leam  by  ex- 
perience. After  all.  one  of  the  great 
traditions  of  this  House  is  to  refer  to 
one  another  as  "distinguished"  unless 
we  have  really  been  kicked  in  the  face, 
and  then  I  think  the  people  that  have 
been  watching  the  conduct  in  this 
House  realize  that  occasionally  we  just 
refer  to  one  another  as  the  Member 
from  such-and-such  State. 

If  we  are  really  to  refer  to  one  an- 
other as  distinguished  in  this  body  in 
our  colloquies  and  dialogs  back  and 
forth,  maybe  we  Just  have  to  go  back 
to  square  one  and  tell  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  that 
this  House  made  a  mistake;  we  did  not 
accept  your  Judgment,  your  State's 
elections  laws,  the  double  certification, 
and  we  would  like  you  please  to  get  us 
out  of  the  mess  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves into,  and  will  you  do  it  all  over 
again. 

I  have  no  doubt,  given  the  way  the 
editorials  have  been  running  across 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  liberal 
papers,  particularly  the  papers  that 
we  refer  to  in  some  of  our  major  cities 
as  the  paper  of  record,  like  the  great 
New  York  Times:  "All  the  news  that's 
fit  to  print." 

I  think  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
are  going  to  rise  up  when  they  realize 
how  they  have  been  ridden  roughshod 
over  by  the  majority  party  in  this 
House,  but  maybe  Indiana  will  take 
mercy  on  us  and  the  Governor  will 
take  back  what  he  swore  he  never 
would,  in  our  presence;  and  that  Ls  call 
for  an  election  when  they  have  al- 
ready run  an  honorable  election  and 
certified  it  twice,  and  in  the  second  oc- 
casion they  did  it  after  an  honorable 
recount,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
keep  mentioning  In  this  House  over 
and  over  again,  particularly  when  our 
great,  distinguished  Speaker  is  in  the 
chair,  is  that  nobody  has  investigated 
the  election  results  on  the  first  go 
around,  and  nobody  in  House  Admlnis- 
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tratlon  or  Usk  force  of  this  great  de- 
llbermtive  body  has  seen  fit  to  investi- 
gate the  recount  by  the  State  of  Indl- 


Mr.  MACK.  Absolutely  right. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They 
j\ist  went  in  there  and  said.  "Let  us 
write  our  own  rules,  so  we  go  along— 
we  will  do  It  all  over  again." 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Absolutely  correct. 
And  I  personally  have  never  heard  the 
gentleman  be  more  cogent. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thank 
you.  It  is  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Happily. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point  as  to  why  we  ought  to 
proceed  with  the  special  election. 

I  must  say.  though,  that  I,  too.  as 
my  colleague  from  Florida  has  said.  I 
have  reservations  about  going  that 
route  and  in  fact  find  it  somewhat 
strange  that  we  would  consider  going 
that  route. 

Because  the  one  thing  that  really 
bothers  me  about  this  process  is.  you 
have  one  person  who  has  been  certi- 
fied twice  as  the  winner  from  Indiana, 
and  yet  the  one  option  that  we  will 
not  be  considering  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  anybody,  if  we  move 
toward  a  special  election,  the  one 
option  that  we  will  not  be  considering 
is  seating  that  Member. 

We  will  have  two  options.  We  will  be 
considering  on  one  hand  taking  that 
Member  and  throwing  him  into  a  spe- 
cial election  and  forcing  him  to  run 
again  for  the  seat  that  he  has  already 
won— that  wUl  be  the  one  option. 

The  other  option  will  be  to  certify  or 
to  give  the  seat  to  someone  who  has 
never  received  the  certification  from 
the  State.  Those  are  the  two  options 
before  us. 

It  tells  us  something  very,  very  sad 
about  this  body  to  which  the  gentle- 
men has  referred  as  a  great  delibera- 
tive body.  In  other  words,  our  delibera- 
tions will  be  aroimd  two  options  that 
should  have  been  regarded  as  totally 
unacceptable  by  this  body  when  you 
already  had  a  certified  Member  from 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  about  his  own 
State.  Tour  Oovemor  prides  himself 
on  being  a  tough  politician,  that  word 
in  an  honorable  sense.  Would  he  call 
another  election  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  if  he  had  certified  a 
winner  in  one  of  his  congressional  dis- 
tricts, twice  certified  a  winner? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  they  would  do.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  circimistances.  I  am 
sure  it  wiU  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  Indiana.  But  the  problem  is, 
of  course,  that  Governors,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana  and  the  Governor  of 
my  State  in  similar  kinds  of  circimi- 


stances would  be  stuck  with  a  decision 
made  by  this  House,  which  bears  no 
relationship  to  whatever  the  laws  of 
my  State,  whatever  the  laws  of  your 
State,  whatever  the  laws  of  Indiana 
are. 

We  are  ninning  roughshod  over 
those  laws,  and  putting  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  putting  the  Bute  legisla- 
tures in  impossible  positions.  We  have 
in  this  instance  created  a  national 
voting  law.  and  that  in  itself  is  disturb- 
ing. It  is  extremely  disturbing  because 
If  Just  flies  in  the  face  of  our  entire 
constitutional  system  for  that  to  have 
happened.  That  puts  the  Governors  in 
a  very,  very  difficult  position  because 
if  this  House,  for  instance,  declares 
the  seat  vacant,  which  is  something  we 
can  certainly  do,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  would  not  call  a  special  elec- 
tion, you  in  fact  are  denying  your 
State  appropriate  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  who 
knows  how  lon^  At  least  through  the 
rest  of  this  term  of  Congress. 

It  does  not  matter  how  tough  a  poli- 
tician you  are,  you  have  disenfran- 
chised vast  numbers  of  people  in  your 
State  If.  in  order  to  make  your  point, 
you  decide  to  leave  certain  nimibers  of 
people  outside  the  representative 
system. 

Mr.  EMDRNAN  of  California.  I 
wonder  if  the  Oovemor  of  Oklahoma 
or  Ohio  would  want  to  t>e  put  in  the 
position  of  calling  another  election.  I 
do  not  even  have  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman about  her  Governor  or  our 
Governor  E>eukmejlan  in  California, 
and  we  certainly  know,  having  seen 
the  pictures  of  the  proud  Governor  of 
Texas  down  there  in  Honduras  bring- 
ing Jalopena  beans  to  his  men  from 
the  Texas  National  Guard  digging 
wells  and  engaging  in  civil  action  pro- 
grams in  building  a  real  brotherhood 
between  the  nation  of  Honduras  and 
ourselves. 

I  know  what  the  Oovemor  of  Texas 
would  say  to  any  task  force  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  they  met. 
particularly  on  Texas  turf.  He  would 
say,  "Get  out  of  here.  I  mean  It.  Get 
out  of  here.  Our  elections  stand  as  our 
voters  voted  for  them  In  November 
1984." 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Let  me  at  this  time 
yield  to  our  dlstlng\ilshed  colleague 
from  California.  I  really  do  thank  you. 
Congressman  Huirm,  for  organizing 
this  special  order  tonight. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  srleldlng,  and  I  thank  every- 
body who  is  participating  and  has 
really  defined  this  argimient. 

Let  me  ask  my  two  colleagues  who 
have  brought  this  question  to  light. 
What  are  we  going  to  do?  If,  in  fact, 
the  House,  the  Democrat  majority, 
should  move  to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey 
based  on  principles  and  regulations 
and  a  new  law.  essentially  a  national 
voting  law  that  the  State  of  Indiana  Is 
not   in   agreeement   with.   Does   that 


mean  that  all  the  other  Congressmen 
who  ruin  for  Congress  In  Indiana  and 
who  are  presently  incumbents  will  run 
in  their  seats  under  the  Indiana  law 
from  here  on  out  but  that  this  seat, 
the  McIntyre/McCloskey  seat,  shall  be 
governed  by  different  rules? 

Does  the  Federal  Government  at 
that  time  basically  preempt  the  State 
law?  Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania could  speculate  on  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  my  concern  is  that  we  are 
not  Just  dealing  with  Indiana  here; 
that  we  have  in  fact  set  a  practice  that 
could  require  all  of  us  to  run  under 
that  national  voting  law  In  this  sense: 
that  each  time  that  you  run,  you 
would  literally  have  to  face  two  elec- 
tions around  here,  one  election  where 
the  people  of  your  district  sent  you 
here  and  then  another  contest  where 
it  would  be  decided  in  this  House 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
accept  your  certification  from  your 
State,  and  if  In  fact  they  did  not 
accept  that  certification,  you  would  be 
forced  to  run  in  yet  another  election 
under  laws  created  by  this  House. 

I  think  that  Just  turns  the  Constitu- 
tion on  its  head  if  you  start  that  kind 
of  practice.  What  we  are  doing,  we  are 
setting  into  place  a  precedent  that 
would  allow  that  kind  of  a  scenario  to 
develop  any  time  there  was  a  close 
election,  and  that  is  something  which 
goes  against  the  concepts  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  think  most  people  in  this  country 
have  always  understood  oxa  system  of 
government  to  mean  that  if  you  win 
by  one  vote,  you  have  won  the  elec- 
tion. Now  that  does  not  mean  one  vote 
that  was  Jerry-rigged  by  a  group  of 
Washington  politicians  who  get  to- 
gether to  figrure  out  how  to  keep  one 
of  their  friends  here.  It  means  one 
vote  on  election  day  when  everybody 
in  the  district  gets  out  and  votes  their 
conscience  and  the  people  make  a  deci- 
sion. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  system 
where  the  people  made  one  decision 
and  the  Washington  politicians  made 
another  decision,  and  this  House  is  on 
the  verge  of  accepting  the  decisions  of 
the  Washington  politicians  rather 
than  the  decision  of  the  people. 

I  think  that  we  are  on  very,  very 
dangerous  ground  for  the  future,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  for  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana,  but  setting  a  precedent  that 
will  have  massive  implications  for  ev- 
eryone who  runs  for  a  seat  in  this 
body. 

til.  BOULTER.  Clearly,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
saying  is  true.  Clearly  true. 

I  come  back,  also,  to  Congressman 
DoRifAH's  remarks,  and  certainly,  you 
know,  we  all  recognize  that  nobody 
needs  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  Hon- 


orable Bob  Dorham  from  California 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  in  elections 
and  fighting  for  the  rights  of  people  to 
be  heard. 

Tet  I  think  Mr.  Dorman's  point  Is 
this:  What  do  we  do  now?  And,  you 
know,  how  do  I  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman from  Texas  act  as  a  respon- 
sible minority  member?  That  Is  a  seri- 
ous question  for  all  of  us.  I  feel  it  very 
deeply. 

In  the  13th  District  of  Texas,  I  have 
got  farmers  who  are  going  broke. 
Times  are  really  hard  out  there.  We 
have  got  the  Nicaragua  debate  today.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  to  fully  debate  this  issue,  and  it 
does  require  good  will  and  mutual  re- 
spect, and  I  really  do  yeam  for  that, 
and  that  is  why  I  was  expressing  deep 
feelings  earlier  this  morning  in  our 
conference. 

I  think  what  has  been  said  here  is 
extremely  important.  How  do  I  act, 
what  is  my  role,  when,  to  quote  the 
Honorable  Bill  Thomas,  the  Republi- 
can member  of  the  task  force:  "De- 
mocracy has  been  raped  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  act  reasonably  and 
with  good  will  when  you  have  been 
raped. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  you  raised,  how  do 
you;  indeed,  how  do  I  act  as  a  responsi- 
ble member  of  the  minority  party. 

The  fact  is  the  majority  party  has 
got  us  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place.  They  have  got  the  gavel  and 
they  have  got  the  votes.  They  know 
and  we  know  they  do  not  have  to  be 
here  to  be  Involved  In  this  debate;  all 
they  have  to  do  is  call  the  question, 
and  the  fact  is,  we  will  lose. 

Now,  we  have  a  simple  choice:  We 
either  fight  or  surrender.  If  we  are 
going  to  lose,  let  us  at  least  lose  fight- 
ing for  what  is  right.  What  is  right  is 
seating  Rick  Mclntyre  because  he  won 
the  election. 

The  people  of  Indiana  certified  him; 
he  won  the  election,  he  won  the  re- 
count: that  we  can  at  least  stand  for 
the  principle  that  the  Indiana  folks 
have  a  right  to  decide  their  own  elec- 
tion; that  it  cannot  be  decided  in  this 
House  on  a  strict  partisan  vote. 

We  may  lose,  but  at  least  we  will  not 
lose  our  pride.  We  will  not  have  to  sur- 
render. And  Rick  Mclntyre  will  know 
and  we  will  know  that  we  stood  for  the 
Constitution,  we  stood  for  his  right  to 
be  elected  in  a  free  land  as  a  free  man 
who  put  his  faith  in  the  one  man.  one 
vote  principle,  put  his  faith  in  the 
electorate  and  In  his  State,  and  if 
those  other  Members  or  any  other 
Member  in  this  House  does  not  want 
to  vote  for  those  principles,  let  him 
then  live  with  that. 

But  as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  fight 
for  that  principle.  I  do  not  want  a  re- 


election; there  should  not  be  a  new 
election.  We  won,  or  Rick  won  the 
election  on  November  6. 

He  has  been  certified  the  winner. 
This  House  was  wrong  not  to  have 
honored  that  certification  at  the  time. 
It  will  not  make  that  right  if  we  acqui- 
esce now  to  an  overpowering  and  over- 
bearing majority  that  wlU  have  a  dis- 
regard for  the  Constitution,  have  a 
disregard  for  what  is  fair,  and  It  is 
simply  work  their  will  for  no  other 
reason  than  if  they  have  got  the 
power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that  I 
think  is  going  to  be  most  interesting, 
out  of  this  is  how  are  some  of  the  ma- 
jority party  members  going  to  react  to 
the  marching  instructions  that  they 
are  given  to  their  leadership. 

I  am  particularly  thinking  now 
about  those  Members  from  the  South- 
east and  Southwestern  United  States. 
How  will  they  go  home  and  explain 
that  they  let  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' majority  party,  the  Democrat 
Party,  decide  on  who  Is  going  to  repre- 
sent a  seat  in  Indiana? 

I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. Traditionally,  States  rights  have 
been  extraordinarily  important  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  I  might  say  to 
people  throughout  the  country— and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  serious  question 
here:  Can  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives impose  its  will  upon  500,000 
people  In  Indiana  to  decide  who  Is 
going  to  be  representing  them  here  in 
this  Congress?  That  is  a  fundamental 
question. 

I  think  that  the  Members  who  are 
from  the  Southern  States  are  going  to 
find  this  to  be  a  very  tough  election 
issue. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Members 
had  a  tough  time  going  home  and  ex- 
plaining how  they  voted  for  the 
Speaker.  The  Speaker  has  constantly 
come  to  this  Congress  with  very  parti- 
san ideas,  and  some  ideas  that  are  very 
hostile  to  many  Members  of  that 
region  of  the  coimtry. 

It  has  become  a  campaign  Issue,  Just 
that  one  vote,  as  to  who  they  voted  for 
for  Si>eaker.  Now  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  another  situation,  and  these 
Members  had  better  look  at  the  politi- 
cal ramifications. 

Are  they  going  to  put  their  party 
before  the  Constitution?  Are  they 
going  to  put  party  politics  before  the 
very  fabric  of  this  Nation?  And  what  is 
set  forth,  and  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  and  all  of  the  other 
papers  associated  with  it  from  that 
time? 

The  gentlemen  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  this  United  States  ap- 
parently never  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  dominant  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  one  time  who  would  try  to 
decide  who  the  Members  of  the  House 
were  going  to  be;  who  those  people 


were  going  to  be  from  throughout  the 
country. 

I  think  already  the  political  heat  is 
l>elng  felt  by  some  of  the  leadership  in 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  think 
that  ft  is  going  to  be  felt  even  greater. 

So  I  think  that  all  the  Members 
should  look  at  themselves  as  to  their 
representation  of  their  people  and 
how  their  people  would  want  them  to 
operate. 

I  think  also  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  had  better  be  very 
careful  in  treading  on  this  issue.  I  am 
reminded,  when  we  talk  about  the 
question  of  seating  and  what  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party  is  talking  about  is  what 
the  President  says;  "Make  my  day." 

I  think  poUtically,  poUUcaUy,  this 
would  be  a  real  issue  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  can  grab  hold  of  and  nm 
with,  and  I  think  It  is  going  to  change 
many  seats  in  this  House  beyond  Indi- 
ana. This  thing  has  ripples  that  go  on 
far  from  right  here  in  this  House  and 
this  vote.       

Mr.  BOULTER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  those  re- 
marks, and  you  remind  me,  Mr.  Shaw. 
that  of  the  five  Democrats  who  have 
put  the  interest  of  fairness  and  Justice 
above  partisan  concerns  on  this  issue, 
three  of  those  are  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 


D0550 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

tSn.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
my  special  order  out  of  order  at  this 
time.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martih] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  Members,  it  is  perhi^s  wise, 
having  listened  to  the  westerners  and 
southeraere  speak,  to  hear  from  the 
Midwest.  I  happen  to  come  from  an 
area  where  elections  are  not  always  as 
direct  as  they  should  be.  I  was  raised 
in  the  41st  ward  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  we  used  to  say  that  something  was 
stolen  fair  and  square. 

What  has  happened  here,  though, 
has  gone  beyond  that.  It  used  to  be 
done  with  a  degree  of  efficiency.  It 
was  done  with  a  degree  of  kindness.  It 
was  done  with  a  degree  of  honesty, 
and  somehow  it  was  felt  that  that  was 
acceptable  on  a  local  level.  It  didn't 
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make  it  right,  but  we  expected  more 
from  a  n&tlonaJ  figure,  and  we  expect- 
ed more  from  national  elections. 

So  what  we  have  instead  here  is  not 
as  it  used  to  be  done  under  the  expert 
hands  of  Mayor  Daley  when  the  elec- 
tion was  won  before  the  polls  closed. 
or  it  was  won  before  the  next  morning, 
so  that  there  wasn't  this  ludicrous,  ri- 
diculous time  loss.  But  we  have  now  a 
winner,  a  recount  winner,  and  then  a 
funny  kind  of  recount  until  you  get 
another  winner.  I  believe  that  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  American 
f  public  to  accept. 

I  might  add  that  this  la  no  longer  a 
township  or  a  city  or  the  famous 
county  of  Cook:  this  is  supposedly  the 
Congress  of  America  where  people 
have,  through  the  years,  supported 
governments  and  opposed  govern- 
ments purely  on  the  Issue  of  the  free- 
dom to  vote.  Now  we  have  within  this 
very  body  a  question  about  the  free- 
dom to  vote,  who  or  what  vote  will  be 
counted,  what  vote  wUl  not  be  count- 
ed, and  can  a  majority  so  dominate  a 
minority  that,  indeed,  no  longer  can 
one  talk  about  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  I  took  out  this  special 
order  is  because  it  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate as  a  minority,  as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  to  talk  about  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  what  it  is 
like  to  have  imposed  upon  that  minori- 
ty shackles  so  heavy  that  the  very 
ability  to  function  as  that  minority, 
and  to  fimctlon  as  a  loyal  minority 
with  the  majority,  is  being  destroyed 
in  this  House. 

I  believe  that  unless  we  move,  and 
unless  the  majority  recognizes  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  within  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  chance  for  not  Just  comity, 
but  colleglallty.  is  gone  for  this  ses- 
sion. At  the  end  of  that,  no  one  bene- 
fits. It  is  not  as  if  the  minority  party 
will  benefit,  it  is  not  as  If  the  majority 
will  benefit;  in  fact,  the  only  people  ul- 
timately that  will  s\if fer  are  those  who 
believe  government  should  work  to- 
gether. But  when  a  minority  is  so 
stepped  on,  so  down-trodden,  so 
lashed,  there  comes  a  point  at  which  it 
must  say  this  must  stop.  The  very 
things  we  were  sent  here  to  stand  for, 
the  very  belief  we  have  in  the  right  to 
vote,  the  very  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  view  tliat  there  will  be  one 
vote  for  each  human  in  this  great 
Nation,  at  some  point  we  have  to  stand 
up  for  that.  too. 

So  I  am  asking  as  someone  who  has 
always  been  a  minority  as  a  woman, 
has  always  politically  served  in  the  mi- 
nority—except for  one  brief,  shining 
moment,  from  1972  to  1974,  at  a  little 
county  board.  Just  that  one  brief 
moment — that  the  majority  recognize 
that  they  have  gone  too  far.  that  we 
may  behave  rather  well,  that  we  are 
pleasant,  that  we  can  eat  lunch  to- 
gether.   But    the    string    has    been 


stretched  too  tight  on  this  one,  and 
there  will  be  little  chance  for  the  rec- 
onciliation and  accommodation  that 
we  must  have  to  achieve  government, 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  majority. 

I  share,  having  arisen  from  my  trun- 
dle bed  to  come  over  here,  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  the  belief 
that,  regrettably,  the  answer  Is  a  spe- 
cial election.  I  happen  to  believe  Mcln- 
tyre  won  fair  and  square.  I  happen  to 
believe  it  was  recounted  fair  and 
square.  I  happen  to  believe  it  was 
stolen  unfairly  and  unsquarely.  It  was 
stolen  so  obviously  that  I  suspect  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  who 
led  the  task  force  is  a  wee  bit 
ashamed,  because  he  is  a  smoother 
person  generally  than  that.  If  it  was  so 
fair  and  square,  why  was  it  two  to  one? 
If,  Indeed,  it  was  going  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  why  would  not  you  say  we  will 
have  equal  representation  as  we  do  in 
this  House  on  the  Ethics  Committee? 
Then  you  would  say  If  they  come  up 
with  an  answer,  but  if  they  come  up 
with  2-to-l  party  votes,  2-to-l  party 
line  votes,  one  has  got  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Fair  for  whom?  If  it  had  taken 
another  week,  would  they  have  gone 
to  the  highways  and  byways  and  pur- 
chased some  more  people  to  vote  to  fi- 
nally get  the  answers  they  wanted? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
lady  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Indeed.  I 
will  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia.   

Mr.  WALKER.  At  one  point  they 
were  thinking  about  counting  votes 
that  were  cast  in  adjoining  congres- 
sional districts.  I  understand  that  they 
decided  not  to  do  that,  that  ultimately 
they  ruled  that  out.  They  thought 
that  even  that  was  a  little  too  flaky 
for  this  task  force.  But  at  one  point 
they  considered  taking  a  vote  that  was 
cast  In  a  district  next  door,  for  the 
Congressman  next  door. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  For  what 
election?      

Mr.  WALKER.  They  had  a  ballot 
that  had  been  cast  for  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAMiLToif].  It  was  a 
ballot  that  was  voted  straight  Demo- 
cratic. At  one  point,  there  was  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  task  force— I 
think  it  came  essentially  from  staff- 
that  they  coimt  that  ballot  because 
that,  even  though  the  ballot  showed 
Mr.  Hamzltom's  name  on  it.  he  really 
meant  to  vote  for  Mr.  McCloskey. 
That  takes  a  little  bit  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  gentlelady  understands,  and. 
ultimately,  the  task  force  decided  not 
to  do  that. 

There  are  some  other  Just  as  strange 
votes  that  they  did  accept.  But  she  is 
absolutely  right,  the  exercise  we  went 
through  here  Is  Just  positively  absurd. 

JAn.  BIARTIN  of  Illinois.  Just 
taking  back  my  time  momentarily,  I 
come  again  from  an  area  where  we  be- 
lieve in  political  Involvement.  Heaven's 
sake,  we  don't  even  let  little  things 


like  dying  stop  our  right  to  vote.  Our 
cemeteries  are  filled  with  voters  on  a 
yearly  basis.  But  we  generally  keep 
them  in  the  same  county  or  the  same 
district  or  the  same  State. 

I  am  still  little  bit  unclear.  Do  you 
mean  now  that  the  majority  has 
achieved  the  ability  to  read  people's 
minds  and.  therefore,  from  any  part  of 
the  State  they  could  pick  a  vote  and 
say  it  was  really  meant  for  Walter 
Mondale,  It  was  reaUy  meant  for  Lb 
Hamiltoh.  or  it  was  really  meant  for 
Prank  McCloskey?  Is  that  what  you 
are  saying? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  at  least  one 
option  that  was  given  to  the  majority. 
As  I  say,  they  decided  not  to  take  it. 

I  understand  what  the  gentlelady  is 
talking  about.  We  have  the  same  prob- 
lem in  Philadelphia.  There  Is  a  story 
about  Philadelphia  about  the  fellow 
who  said  that  his  uncle  had  voted— 
was  a  very,  very  staunch  Republican 
and  had  voted  Republican  right  up 
until  the  day  he  died,  and  he  has  been 
voting  Democratic  ever  since  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  fact  is  we  have  those  kinds  of 
situations  around  the  country,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
that  I  think  Chicago  is  one  of  the  ex- 
amples of  this,  that,  ts^ically  what 
has  happened  when  the  Federal  Ck>v- 
emment  has  stepped  in.  we  have 
stepped  in  because  an  election  was 
fraudulent,  because  there  had  been  all 
kinds  of  shenanigans,  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  steps  in  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  voters  of  particular  areas. 
I  think  that  has  happened  in  Chicago, 
I  know  it  has  happened  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  have  even  sent  in  Federal 
marshals  from  time  to  time  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  process. 

This  Instance  is  very  different  from 
that,  because  it  is  us  who  are  going  in 
and  doing  away  with  the  Integrity  of 
the  process.  We  are  the  people  who 
are  stepping  in.  overriding  State  laws, 
setting  up  our  own  laws,  and  we  are 
the  ones,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
have  become  the  ones  who  are  under- 
mining the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process  and  moving  away  from  the 
one-person/one-vote  concept.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
now— if  you  want  to  get  to  the  realities 
of  what  the  task  force  has  done— we 
have  now  in  some  precincts  counted 
more  votes  in  those  precincts— this 
sounds  really  like  Chicago— we  count- 
ed more  votes  in  those  precincts  than 
there  were  people  who  signed  up  on 
the  poll  sheets. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  That  I 
truly  can  understand.  That  happens— 
I  grew  up  with  that. 

But  I  assuimed  that  was  something 
that,  in  general,  even  with  new  math, 
was  considered  inappropriate,  that 
generally  you  like  to  have  ballots  and 
the  people  have  a  vague  relationship 
to  one  another. 


Mr.  WALKER.  In  most  instances,  I 
think  that  is  the  case.  It  Is  interesting 
that  at  least  in  some  of  these  places 
where  we  end  up  with  more  people 
voting  in  precincts  than  you  have 
actual  people  signed  up  at  the  polls,  in 
most  cases,  they  at  least  had  the  good 
sense  to  put  a  tombstone  or  something 
with  it.  In  this  case.  It  is  interesting 
that  what  they  did  is  they  went  and 
they  reached  into  the  spoiled  ballot 
bag— in  other  words,  the  ballots  that 
were  thrown  out  for  some  reason,  gen- 
erally because  the  voter  sajrs  he  made 
a  mistake  and  had  his  ballot  taken 
away,  and  that  was  put  into  the 
spoiled  ballot  bag.  When  they  couldn't 
find  enough  legitimate  votes,  the  task 
force  reached  Into  the  spoiled  ballot 
bag  and  pulled  out  a  vote  and  said,  oh, 
here  is  one.  What  that  means  is  that, 
in  some  instances.  If  you  were  for 
Frank  McCloskey,  you  got  to  vote 
twice.  You  voted  once  in  the  ballot 
that  you  took  the  second  time,  and 
then  you  had  your  ballot  counted  in 
the  spoiled  ballot  bag  as  well.  In  some 
instances,  that  particular  process  has 
given  us  more  voters  in  a  congressional 
district  than  people  who  signed  up  on 
the  polling  sheet. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Voting 
earlier  and  often  is  still  alive  and  well. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Voting  early  and 
often  is  alive  insofar  as  the  task  force 
as  formed  by  this  body  is  concerned.  I 
mean  that  has  evidently  become  an 
option  which  is  totally  acceptable  to  at 
least  some  elements  of  this  body,  be- 
cause that  is  precisely  what  we  had 
happen  in  terms  of  getting  that  four- 
vote  lead  that  they  are  now  about  to 
foist  upon  the  House  as  being  the  only 
count  that  makes  any  sense. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  probably  very  aware  that  we 
are  starting  to  reach  a  point  In  this 
new  technology  where  we  may  not 
have  to  bother  with  elections  any- 
more. We  can  Just  allow  the  majority 
to  say  they  are  the  majority  and,  if 
they  want  a  seat,  to  Just  suggest  that 
our  people  don't  have  the  wisdom  to 
choose  and,  therefore,  it  is  someone 
else  that  was  elected.  After  all,  every- 
one knows  that  when  a  majority  starts 
getting  dictatorial,  the  first  thing  to 
go,  in  the  majority's  view.  Is  really  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  choices.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  are  seeing. 

I  first  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  Just  want  to  thank 
the  gentlelady  for  tiding  out  her  spe- 
cial order. 

I  wanted  to  comment  on  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  a 
minute  ago,  because  he  touched  on  an 
important  point,  which  is  that  they 
have  taken  certain  precautions  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  infamous  Cook 
County  and  elsewhere  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  the  process.  As  the 
gentleman  and  many  other  speakers  In 
the  course  of  this  evening  have  point- 


ed out,  the  violations  of  those  safe- 
guards are  taking  place  now— not  out 
in  the  polling  places— but  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  interesting  thing  is,  what  are 
the  latest  safeguards  that  are  being 
violated,  precisely  the  safeguards  put 
in  place  not  even  by  the  minority  Re- 
publicans, but  by  the  Democrats  them- 
selves? If  you  go  back  through  the 
task  force  hearings  and  the  question- 
ing, particularly  on  that  final  night, 
the  validation  of  our  case  is  made  by 
the  staff  person  appointed  by  the 
Democrats.  If  you  were  a  member  of 
the  debate  at  the  time,  the  Democrats 
went  to  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
to  get  personnel  to  conduct  the  re- 
count, and  they  made  a  great  bally- 
hoo about  this  was  going  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  process  because 
the  OAO  is  an  Independent  entity  and 
they  could  be  trusted  to  conduct  this 
recount  honestly  and  fairly.  Many  of 
us  who  were  trying  to  object  on  princi- 
ple of  the  whole  idea  of  Federal  re- 
count didn't  make  much  of  that,  but 
was  supposedly.  In  the  minds  of  the 
Democrats,  the  great  reason  why  this 
whole  procedure  was  high-minded  and 
above  reproach. 

Well,  in  the  last  night's  hearing,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  arguing  with  the  chairman 
of  the  task  force,  Mr.  PAmcTTA.  specifi- 
cally asked  questions  of  the  head  of 
the  recoimt  committee,  or  whatever 
they  called  it,  the  guy  from  the  OAO, 
the  Democrat  they  hired  to  do  this, 
and  he  validated  every  point  that  Mr. 
Thomas  had  made,  and  the  Democrats 
went  ahead  and  voted  him  down 
anjrway.  So  it  is  safeguards  that  they 
themselves  put  in  place  to  guarantee 
against  fraud  that  they  are  now  deny- 
ing. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Reclaim- 
ing my  time  briefly,  you  can  see  how 
powerful  the  majority  Is.  They  are  not 
here  to  answer.  They  don't  feel  they 
have  to.  Do  you  realize  how  sad  that 
is?  I  grant  you  that  this  is  a  difficult 
hour.  It  is  not  fim  being  up  for  some 
people.  We  are  talking  about  the  ulti- 
mate right  in  a  democracy. 

The  gentleman  is  aware,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  have  a  lltUe  bill  that 
puts  the  Congress  under  the  dvll 
rights  law.  The  majority  part  is  op- 
posed to  It.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  thing.  A  democracy,  law, 
order,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  affect  them, 
should  be  imposed  on  others.  But 
when  It  affects  them,  then  they— and 
as  soon  as  you  have  people  who  work 
under  a  different  set  of  standards,  in 
effect,  and  it  was  the  lesson  of  Water- 
gate, no  one  can  be  above  the  law  of 
this  Nation.  And  it  Is  happening  here. 

So  I  win  tell  the  gentleman  that,  al- 
though both  of  them  seem  like  nice 
people  to  me,  both  Mr.  McCloskey  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  I  really  don't  know 
them  terribly  well,  and  I  don't  think  It 
is  that  election  that  is  the  Important 


issue  here.  The  issue  is  how  it  is  hap- 
pening, because  that  process  could  be 
the  destruction  of  what  200  years  has 
produced  around  here. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Would  the  gentlelady 
yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would  be 
happy  to  jrleld  to  the  gmtleman. 

Mr.  WEBE31.  Beyond  that,  as  many 
people  have  mentioned  throughout 
the  night,  there  is  a  genuine  constitu- 
tional question  involved  here.  AU  us 
stand  up  here  on  the  opening  day,  put 
our  hand  up,  and  we  take  an  oath  of 
office.  We  are  supposed  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  as  p«rt  of  our 
responslbilities.  The  Constitution 
specifies  how  we  shall  Judge  elections 
and.  indeed,  establishes  that  the 
House  Is  the  ultimate  Judge  of  its  own 
membership.  But  part  of  upholding 
and  defending  the  Constitution  means 
defending  the  integrity  of  that  process 
and  not  abusing  it  to  undermine  demo- 
cratic principle.  So  the  question  here 
Is  fundamentally  our  willingness  to 
stand  up  and  malntjtin  our  integrity  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  our  duty  as 
people  who  have  taken  an  oath  of 
office  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  It  Is  a  spe- 
cial obligation,  I  must  tell  you.  of  a 
majority,  even  more  so  than  a  minori- 
ty which,  by  its  nature  and  definition, 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  any 
chance  of  oppression.  And  this  majori- 
ty, with  this  Speaker,  must  react,  or  I 
believe  they  are  putting  in  Jeopardy 
the  concepts  that  they  believe  in,  too. 
and  that  make  this  House  possible. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  reflect  back  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walkxb]  who  was  liuUcat- 
ing  a  little  while  ago  that  now  it  Is  us. 
now  it  is  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  Is  Involved  in  the  election 
process  or  the  corruption  of  it. 

I  feel  a  great  concern  that  maybe 
some  people  may  indeed  look  upon 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  say. 
yes,  Mr.  Wai.kxr  from  Pennsylvania  is 
right,  it  Is  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  is  lousing  up  the  election 
process  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. I  don't  feel  any  responsibility  for 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  feel  opposi- 
tion to  It,  and  I  think  all  of  us  do.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia does.  In  fact.  I  think  there  are 
those  of  us  who  feel  quite  rebellious 
about  being  included  in  the  function- 
ing of  a  body  that  is  so  autocratically 
operated  as  to  bring  about  this  dire 
result  In  one  congressional  election.  It 
Is  only  one.  It  is  like  being  a  Uttle  bit 
pregnant,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman may  not  know  as  much  about 
that  as  I  do. 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  defer  to  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois in  that  respect. 

But  I  do  wish  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  might  be  yielded  to 
in  order  that  he  might  clarify  the 
point  that  when  he  was  speaking  of 
"we"  being  involved,  we  are  really 
talking  about  a  rather  small  group,  a 
minority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives being  involved  at  the  core  of  this 
corruption. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
lady  for  yielding.  I  think  we  need  to 
define  our  terms  here  a  little  bit.  I 
guess  I  was  using  the  rosral  "we."  Since 
tliis  place  Is  an  autocracy  at  this  point, 
the  royal  "we"  seems  suitable. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  you  have  to  define  It  in  a  couple 
of  ways.  There  are  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  voted  to 
allow  this  process  to  go  forward.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentlelady 
from  Illinois,  and  the  rest  of  us  here 
are  not  a  part  of  the  majority  who  has 
cast  our  votes  that  way,  but  they  have 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
their  vote  is  what  has  brought  about 
this  situation. 

Thank  goodness,  on  our  side  of  the 
argument  throughout  most  of  this, 
there  has  been  a  bipartisan  coalition 
on  our  side  of  the  argument  There 
has  not  been  a  majority  coalition.  The 
only  bipartisan  consensus  that  has  ex- 
isted on  this  matter  is  our  side  of  the 
argument.  There  have  been  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  have 
supported  our  point  of  view,  albeit  a 
small  group  of  Democrats. 

The  problem,  as  the  gentleman  puts 
it.  is  inside  the  vote  that  brought 
about  that  majority  that,  in  fact, 
raped  the  process,  you  have  a  very 
smaU  leadenhip  group  that  is  foisting 
this  kind  of  power  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  are  the  group 
making  these  kinds  of  decisions,  the 
Internal  group,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  mentioned  out  here  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  It  has  been  the  majori- 
ty leader,  it  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, and  a  few  others  who  are  the 
ones  who  are  making  the  decisions 
that  are  in  this  direction  of  autocracy 
and  dictatorship.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  fundamentally  made  the  de- 
cision to  move  ahead,  despite  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  to 
take  this  seat  for  their  friend.  Prank 
McCloskey.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  prob- 
lem. That  is  a  very  small  group,  even 
within  the  majority. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me, 
I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Is  the  fact  that  time  after  time 
when  given  a  chance  on  this  floor,  the 
majority  party  has,  in  fact,  ratified 
the  decisions  of  those  leaders  rather 
than  reject  the  leadership  which  is 
taking  them  in  the  wrong  direction. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman yield  on  that  point? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would  be 
happy  toyield; 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
correctly  described  the  situation.  But  I 
am  wondering  whether  things  have 
been  too  comfortable  for  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been 
willing  to  cast  their  vote  to  support 
this  imgodly  thrust  by  their  leader- 
ship, whether  things  have  been  so 
comfortable  that  they  ought  to  be 
made  uncomfortable,  not  only  the 
light  of  attention  publicly,  but  the 
scorn  of  the  American  public  ought  to 
be  somehow  focused  upon  this  deed 
that  is  being  carried  out  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  and  to  the  detriment 
of  everyone  who  votes  or  cares  to  vote 
in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right. 

What  I  must  add  here  is  we  have  a 
difficult  problem,  because  people  are 
used  to  elections  being  stolen,  so  they 
say,  aha.  all  this  is  is  business  as  usual 
One  of  the  purposes  for  people  being 
here  is  trying  to  show,  in  small  wajrs 
granted,  this  is  beyond  that.  This  has 
moved  t>eyond  simple  larceny,  if  you 
wilL  We  have  gone  into  now  major 
criminal  felonies  that  are  crimes 
against  the  State  itself.  It  is  not 
simply  who  got  what  votes  and  how 
they  managed  to  win  2  to  1  to  get  that 
vote,  but  that  by  doing  so,  this  elec- 
tion has  again  really  made  obvious  to 
those  of  us  who  have  to  work  within 
this  body  the  increasing  autonomy 
and  autocracy  and  almost  osaristic 
tendencies  of  the  majority  party.  That 
is  dangerous  for  Democrats  in  America 
as  well  as  Republicans. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
lady  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
lady  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
may  be  one  who,  amongst  those  of  us 
on  the  floor  this  evening,  would  be  the 
one  best  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
kind  of  things  that  were  said  at  the 
time  of  Watergate.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man served  on  the  committee  of  Juris- 
diction at  that  point.  As  I  recall,  the 
exact  kind  of  words  used  by  the  gen- 
tlelady a  moment  ago  were  used  at 
that  time,  words  about  crimes  against 
the  state,  political  crimes  against  the 
state,  and  arrogance  of  power  had  led 
to  crimes  against  the  state. 

The  fact  is  that  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  in- 
stance. It  goes  far  beyond  the  individ- 
ual instance  of  the  matter  at  hand, 
Jiist  as  Watergate  far  transcended  the 
burglars  who  showed  at  Democratic 
headquarters.  What  we  have  building 
here  is  a  massive  arrogance  of  power 
that  has  led  people  to  engage  in  activi- 


ties that  can  only  be  seen  as  crimes 
against  the  Constitution  and.  thus, 
crimes  against  the  state. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  begin 
to  focus  on  this  matter  as  being  in 
that  league  of  seriousness.  As  I  say, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  having  had 
some  experience  with  that  issue,  it 
seems  to  me.  might  reflect  upon  the 
applicability  of  this  particular  issue  as 
well. 

B£rs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  He  will  be. 

But  first.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  genUelady 
for  yielding. 

I  have  been  waiting  here  some  time, 
but  that  only  stands  to  reason  because 
we  have  some  15  Members  here  on  the 
floor  waiting  to  speak  on  this  issue.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentlelady 
for  helping.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
people  who  organized  this  educational 
program  today  so  that  the  American 
people  know  what  is  going  on  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 

I  don't  think  it  is  anything  new  to  us 
here  on  the  floor  what  is  taking  place, 
as  far  as  arrogance  of  power  is  con- 
cerned. I  mean,  we  have  182  Members 
in  this  House,  the  majority  party  has 
252,  and  they  have  ruled  this  House 
since  1954,  and  never  has  there  been 
equality  in  this  House  because  they 
have  always  had  the  upper  hand  and 
they  have  always  had  the  votes. 

But  I  think  something  is  taking 
place  that  goes  even  beyond  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  and  that  is 
that  the  people  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  for  a  change,  are  saying  no,  we 
are  not  going  to  take  It  anymore.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  healthy  sign,  not 
only  for  this  body,  but  for  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  for  this  House. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  people 
who  had  the  initiative,  the  gumption, 
to  get  up  and  go  and  to  say.  no,  we  are 
not  going  to  take  it  anymore,  we  are 
going  to  speak  out.  I  think  that  is  a 
healthy  trend. 

Tou  know,  Mao-tse-Tung  said  that 
power  goes  out  of  a  barrel  of  a  gun. 
That  may  be  true  for  China,  but  in 
this  country  we  have  always  felt  that 
power  grows  out  of  the  precincts.  Once 
we  lose  that,  we  are  going  to  lose  our 
democratic  institutions  and  our  demo- 
cratic government.  So  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  is  redouble  our  ef- 
forts in  our  precincts  and  work  even 
harder  so  that  we  can  make  our  voices 
heard. 

Spinoza,  the  great  philosopher,  said 
that  decline  of  power  is  never  pretty.  I 
think  we  can  see  that  now  with  what 
is  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and 
all  the  others  who  have  worked  to 
make  this  issue  not  only  an  issue  that 
we  have  been  aware  of  here  in  the 
House,  but  an  issue  that  the  entire 


country  should  know  and  has  to  hear 
about. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Cer- 
tidnly.  I  must  say  generally  I  am  not 
dlscuMlng  Spinoza  at  6:15,  and  it.  quite 
frankly,  is  rather  wonderful. 

You  made  a  point— and  you  know 
this— not  for  me.  but  for  others,  this 
does  take  courage.  Por  anyone  listen- 
ing, there  can  be  retaliation.  I  suspect 
some  of  us  will  have  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  more  excessive- 
ly in  our  districts  with  some  of  the 
stranger  stories  of  all  times.  So  you 
take  that  risk.  Suddenly  bills  don't 
move  through  committee.  Suddenly 
you  can't  get  appointments.  So,  for 
years,  as  a  minority,  we  said  we  really 
have  to  get  along.  They  don't  have  to. 
we  do.  What  you  are  saying  is  abso- 
lutely right. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  somewhat  hesitate  to 
interrupt  your  very  eloquent  remarks, 
but  I  just  want  to  make  this  point. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  here,  ev- 
eryone—and you  were  told  the  same 
thing— Sam  Raybum  is  revered  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  I 
w^  told,  like  you  were  told,  to  "get 
along,  go  along." 

I  want  to  say  something  to  the 
people  that  started  this,  COS,  the 
COS  group.  We  have  had  one  import 
in  this  country  that  has  been  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  a  little  steel  in  our 
backbone.  I  think  that  is  what  COS 
gave  this  body,  especially  people  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  a  little  backbone. 
We  are  no  longer  going  to  sit  back  and 
let  people  come  to  us.  As  well-meaning 
as  they  are,  people  who  have  been 
around  here  a  long  time,  they  do  not 
speak  out,  to  "get  along,  go  along." 
There  are  some  people  in  this  body 
who  are  not  here  today  that  have  said, 
"No,  we  are  not  going  to  go  along  any 
more.  It  is  not  good  for  us;  it  is  not 
good  for  the  coimtry;  it  is  not  good  for 
this  institution;  and  thanks  be  to  Qod, 
we  have  got  them."  That  is  why  I  am 
working  here  in  this  body  and  why  I 
go  into  all  these  precincts  other  than 
my  own,  because  we  need  more  Repub- 
licans like  that,  so  that  we  can  again 
have  a  two-party  system. 

We  have  not  had  a  two-party  system 
in  this  House  since  1954,  although  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  we  have.  But 
we  have  not  had  a  two-party  system 
because  the  Speaker,  every  single 
Speaker  since  1954,  has  been  from  one 
party.  And  we  know  what  a  Speaker 
can  do.  He  sets  the  calendar. 

Well,  if  you  can  set  the  calendar, 
you  can  run  this  House.  Every  single 
chairman  has  been  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  has  been  Democrat.  E^rery 
single  subcommittee  chairman  has 
been  Democrat.  We  have  Just  been 
here  saying  "yes."  We  have  just  been 
water  carriers. 


I  want  to  again  say  this  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  there  is  a 
group  like  COS  that  has  had  the 
nerve,  has  had  the  intestinal  fortitude, 
to  say  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  take  it 
any  more."  My  hat  is  off  to  them. 

BArs.  MARTIN  from  Illinois.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  so  i4>pro- 
priately  points  out,  it  might  be  wise  to 
add  for  the  people,  too,  that  under 
this  Democratic  reign  we  now  have 
42,000  subcommittee  chairmen,  at  in- 
credible cost.  There  is  not  question- 
no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the  leg- 
islation is  any  better  than  it  was  20  or 
30  years  ago.  But  the  taxpayers  get  to 
pay  more  for  it,  because  to  pay  off  for 
some  of  these  votes,  in  effect,  you 
make  subcommittee  chairmen. 

The  Democratic  Party  wsa  able  to 
say  in  the  seventies  that  they  re- 
formed, and  actually  people  started  to 
believe  that,  except  If  you  look  at 
what  this  "reform"  means.  I  must  say 
that  objective,  historic  perspective, 
people  working  from  empirical  evi- 
dence, also  siiggest  that  the  speaker- 
ship has  regrettably  become  more  and 
more  partisan,  so  that  Instead  of  a 
Speaker  of  the  House,  we  are  seeing 
the  errors  and  the  continuing  diminu- 
tion of  that  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  I  like  the 
Speaker.  He  and  I  share  Idnd  of  the 
way  we  were  raised,  ethnic  back- 
groimd.  and  I  hope— he's  in  bed  sleep- 
ing right  now,  and  that  is  fine.  too. 
But  I  hope  that  he  understands  what 
is  happening,  that  decent  people,  not 
bomb  throwers,  not  firebrands,  people 
that  don't  have  tempers,  legislative 
temperaments,  have  had  it.  Enough, 
enough. 

Treat  us  the  way  we  are  asking  for 
the  people  in  EH  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. Does  not  that  seem  funny,  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  we  have 
to  ask  that  from  the  majority  party? 
We  have  got  to  stop.  We  have  got  to 
demand  it  for  the  people  we  serve. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Blr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentlelady 
for  shielding. 

I  think  the  gentlelady  raises  an  im- 
portant point.  You  know,  is  it  not  in- 
teresting, that  the  Speaker  is  going  to 
retire  this  year,  and  so  this  session  of 
Congress,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  is  going  to  write  the  legacy  that 
Speaker  O'Nxnx  will  leave  behind 
him. 

Already  we  have  some  bad  indica- 
tions of  what  that  legacy  might  be, 
simply  because— and  I  don't  blame  this 
entirely  on  the  Speaker— but  the  fact 
is,  according  to  every  public  opinion 
survey  taken,  the  reputation  of  the 
Congress  as  an  Institution  is  at  its 
lowest  point  in  all  of  history.  We  can 
argue  about  why  that  may  be. 

I  think  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
fimctioning  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  people's  perception  that  this 
House  is  no  longer  receptive  to  the  will 


of  the  people  on  a  whole  range  of 
issues. 

But  would  it  not  be  tragic  for  this 
man,  who  has  put  so  much  of  his  life 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
really  the  sort  of  cav  of  his  career  as 
he  got  ready  to  retire  and  go  off  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ireland  or  whatever  he 
Is  going  to  do,  was  marked  by  this  mas- 
sive, massive  rebellion  of  the  minority 
party  because  of  a  blatant  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  That  would  write 
really  a  dark  history  of  this  speaker- 
ship of  the  Speaker  and  who  the  gen- 
tlelady holds  in  such  regard. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
sasrlng.  "Oh.  we  do  not  want  this." 
You  look  at  the  bipartisan  mission  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  Republican 
leader,  Robert  Mtohxi.,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas 
OTfnLL.  and  that  is  what  you  want, 
that  kind  of  working  together  for 
America.  So  what  we  have  now,  and 
what  you  are  saying,  is  do  not  let  his 
history  be  written  as  the  revolt  for 
freedom  on  the  other  side.  Have  his 
heritage  and  his  history  be  written  at 
a  time  that  the  House  started  on  a 
path  and  he  corrected  it,  so  that  the 
freedoms  of  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority were  both  recognized. 
The  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlelady  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and  make 
a  prediction  here. 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  WEBER.  The  gentlelady  warned 
us  against  firebrandlng. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
same  blood  courses  through  my  veins 
as  courses  through  the  veins  of  the 
great  Speaker  of  this  wonderful  delib- 
erative body.  I  do  not  think  he  want* 
to  return,  after  32  years  of  service  to 
his  country,  and  run  in  the  Boston 
Marathon,  and  have  little  Irish  chil- 
dren screaming  from  the  sidelines.  "Is 
the  race  fixed,  "np?"  He  doesn't  want 
that.  This  great  American  does  not 
want  to  go  down  to  New  York  and 
walk  along  that  beautiful  Pifth 
Avenue  with  the  center  divided  line 
painted  green  for  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
and  pass  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  where 
I  was  baptized,  and  have  the  Oay 
Rights  Task  Force  standing  on  the 
steps  of  St.  Patrick's  saying.  "Atta 
Boy,  Tipper.  You  got  your  gold 
watch."  The  gold  watch,  of  course,  re- 
ferring to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle of  yesterday,  saying  that  instead  of 
getting  a  gold  watch,  someone  is  going 
to  bring  him  the  head  of  Rick  Mcln- 
trye  and  say  he  will  not  be  seated 
duxlng  your  last  2  years.  Mr.  O'Neill. 
Now.  there  is  a  great  event  in  Indi- 
ana that  I  went  to  on  my  honeymoon 
30  years  ago.  There  was  a  Callfomian 
actually  from  Tomr  Coelho's  district, 
the  gentleman  from  the  central  part 
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of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  In  Califor- 
nia, the  great  racer.  Bill  Vukovich.  had 
won  the  Indianapolis  motor  speedway 
race  In  1953  and  1954  and  he  was  going 
for  the  triple  crown  in  1955.  1  had 
been  nuuried  a  few  weeks.  I  took  my 
bride  up  there  to  Indianapolis.  Dinah 
Shore  sang  "Way  Back  Home  in  Indl- 


Now.  it  is  truly  "goose  pimple"  time 
when  one  of  the  great  owners  of  "The 
Brickyard,"  the  Indianapolis  Speed- 
way, says— and  If  the  lady  wUl  forgive 
the  chauvenist  challenge  I  am  about 
to  repeat:  some  day  it  will  be 
changed— he  says,  "Gentlemen,  start 
your  engines."  It  is  goosepimple  time. 
There  are  33  cars  lined  up,  and  there 
are  supposed  to  be  33  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  of  this  aisle,  in  this 
freshman  class.  We  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  32. 

But  when  those  33  cars  are  lined  up 
and  that  challenging  voice  rings  out, 
"Gentlemen,  start  your  engines."  Is  It 
not  possible  that  next  month  there 
should  be  a  little  epilogue  to  that  chal- 
lenge, and  it  should  go  something  like 
this: 

Oentlemen.  start  your  engines:  but  if  you 
happen  to  cross  the  finish  line  first,  do  not 
think  you  have  won  the  race,  because  the 
majority  party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  send  a  task  force  to  Indianapolis 
to  retime  all  of  the  pit  stops  and  decide 
really  if  you  finished  second  in  this  race. 

We  don't  want  that  in  the  great 
State  of  Indiana.  We  don't  want  any- 
body singing  "Way  Back  Home  in  Indi- 
ana" where  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives rides  roughshod  over  the  rules  of 
that  fine  State,  telling  their  Governor 
to  get  lost  when  he  asks  to  appear 
before  this  task  force  in  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  to  merely 
suggest  to  them  that  the  process  was 
decent  and  honorable  in  that  great 
State's  recount.  No. 

We  have  poisoned  the  well  of  this 
House,  and  I  appeal  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  served  his  country  so  well 
over  three  decades  to  take  a  look  in 
the  mirror  this  morning.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing In  my  bones  that  he  is  up.  He  has 
got  C-SPAN  on.  He  Is  watching  what 
is  taking  place  here.  I  ask  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  Justice  be  done.  Seat  Rick 
Mclntyre. 

I  caught  you  looking  down  at  Rick 
the  day  we  were  all  sworn  in.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  row 
back  here.  He  was  seated  while  the 
rest  of  us  were  raising  our  hands  as 
you  swore  us  in,  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  caught 
you  looking  at  him.  A  more  decent 
looking  young  man  or  woman  has 
never  had  the  honor  of  winning  an 
election  to  this  House.  Don't  send  him 
and  his  young  beautiful  wife  back  to 
Indiana  to  have  to  do  it  all  over  again 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Tou  know  this  is  a  Republican  seat. 
This  seat  has  changed  five  times  since 
the  tragedy  of  Watergate.  It  changed 


in  1974,  again  In  1976,  and  then  a  col- 
league I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with,  Joel  Deckert,  won  in  1978,  when 
fresh  blood  was  injected  into  this 
House.  These  walls  still  reverberate 
with  the  great  oratory  of  the  class  of 
1978. 

When  I  came  here  and  spoke  in  this 
well  on  August  22,  which  is  when  we 
started  making  our  case  for  Justice 
here  last  night,  I  was  told  that  I  was 
impudent  for  speaking  so  soon.  I  said. 
"Lenin's  birthday  wasn't  early  enough. 
August  22,  to  make  my  maiden 
speech?" 

But  within  2  years,  when  the  class  of 
1978  hit  here,  I  remember  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California, 
Bill  DAinfzifKYXR,  taking  this  well 
within  5  minutes  after  he  was  sworn  in 
to  make  a  case  about  the  disparity  of 
balance  on  the  committees  in  this 
House,  and  he  has  made  a  compelling 
case  for  8  years  ever  since.  No,  that 
class  of  1978  came  in  here,  and  Joel 
served  4  years  honorable.  And  then, 
during  the  end  of  this  election,  the 
election  period  of  1980,  he  was  60  per- 
centage points  ahead  in  the  polls.  In 
driving  home  from  the  relaxation  of  a 
card  game,  he  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel 
of  his  car— he  was  alone— and  crashed 
his  automobile. 

Because  he  told  the  truth— and  this 
is  what  hurts— that  he  had  a  couple  of 
nmi  and  cokes— if  he  had  lied,  nothing 
would  have  happened  to  him;  he 
would  have  probably  held  that  seat. 
But  he  told  the  truth.  He  went  from 
60  percent  down  to  a  close  loss,  48  or 
49  percent,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  took 
over  his  seat. 

Mr.  McCloskey  knew  he  was  serving 
in  a  Republican  seat.  He  worked  hard 
to  hang  on  to  it.  and  he  didn't  ma>-.e  it. 
Now  the  seat  went  back  to  Its  Republi- 
can column  where  it  has  switched  back 
and  forth  since  the  tragedy  of  Water- 
gate, and  because  I  understand— if  I 
am  wrong,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CocLHO]  can  correct  me— 
but  I  understand  his  wife  comes  from 
this  district,  that  the  great  majority 
party  maz'd  out  and  put  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  money,  $25,000  or 
more,  into  the  seat.  Mr.  Coklbo  him- 
self went  out  to  that  district,  appeared 
at  campaign  gatherings  and  spoke— in 
other  words,  he  felt  a  visceral  feeling 
that  he  has  a  piece  of  the  action  out 
there.  And  because  of  that,  when  they 
looked  at  Mr.  MacMillan's  seat  in 
North  Carolina,  and  then  looked  at 
this  contest  In  Indiana,  and  went  back 
and  forth  deciding  where  they  could 
do  some  interesting  work  in  challeng- 
ing an  election,  because  of  the  Coelho 
interest  in  the  seat,  they  chose  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Coslho's  wife  to  work 
their  mischief. 

I  think  that  it  Is  about  time  that  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  stepped 
back.  look  at  the  brandnew  editorial 
that  I  see  they  have  been  reading  up 
at  the  Speaker's  Chair  all  this  morn- 


ing, and  take  the  advice  possibly  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  am  going  to  back  up  from  my  posi- 
tion of  about  3  hours  ago  because  it 
was  the  darkest  part  of  the  night  and 
reconsider  that  I  said  possibly  we 
should  call  for  a  reelection.  I  don't 
know  if  I  am  ready  to  ask  the  voters  of 
Indiana  and  the  whole  country  to  pay 
for  another  election.  But  something 
has  to  be  done  here  to  unpoLson  this 
well  and  to  return  some  decency  to 
this  House. 

I  yield  back  the  time  because  I  see 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  on 
his  feet. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Just  one 
moment.  And  we  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  think  he  is  absolute- 
ly right,  that  after  32  years'  of  service, 
the  Speaker  should  not  be  remem- 
bered as  someone  who  destroyed  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  although  think- 
ing about  the  Speaker  and  the  Boston 
Marathon,  is  a  bit  more  than  I  can 
manage,  even  if  he  comes  down  in  the 
right  way  on  this  one. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
lady  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  that  has  been 
made  time  after  time  over  the  last  12 
hours  or  so  by  all  of  our  coUeagues 
who  have  been  engaged  In  this  mara- 
thon, is  that  what  happened  in  Indi- 
ana was  basically  unfair  and  it  was  a 
situation  in  which  the  majority  party 
did  something  in  a  political  way  that 
should  have  been  done  in  a  very  bipar- 
tisan way. 

You  know,  that  last  meeting  in 
which  Mr.  PAHnTA  and  Mr.  Thomas 
took  different  sides  of  the  Issue  on 
whether  or  not  they  should  count  the 
last  29  absentee  ballots,  after  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  had  been  counted  to 
that  point,  to  give  Mr.  McCloskey  a 
four-point  edge,  and  at  that  point  the 
Democrat  majority  changed  their 
strategy  and  said  "Here,  although  we 
have  done  something  other  than  Indi- 
ana law  up  to  this  point,  we  are  going 
to  go  along  with  it  because  our  guy  is 
ahead."  I  think  at  that  point  the 
Nation  and  this  party  decided  that 
they  had  been  dealt  with  in  a  very  po- 
litical manner  and  a  very  unfair 
manner. 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  that  the 
gentleman,  lii.  Dorham  from  Califor- 
nia, should  be  here  making  this  point 
and  talking  about  it,  because  here  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  political  fight.  We  all  acknowledge 
that  politics  Lb  very  much  a  part  of 
this  House,  in  gerrymandering  and  re- 
apportionment. Politics  Is  the  domi- 
nant issue  and  is  what  essentially 
evaporated  the  gentleman's  district  up 
in  North  Hollywood.  He  didn't  com- 
plain about  It.  He  said  gerrymandering 
Is  part  of  this  United  States. 

But  when  you  are  talking  about 
counting  votes— and  we  are  counting 
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votes  in  Indiana— politics  has  no  place 
there.  That  Is  what  we  have  been  com- 
plaining about  and  that  is  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  for  the  last  12 
hours,  the  fact  that  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority ran  roughshod  over  not  only  the 
Republican  Party  but  over  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  over  those  people  who 
voted  for  Rick  Mclntjrre. 

Let  me  Just  sum  up  by  saying  that 
they  had  counted  nonnotarlzed  absen- 
tee ballots.  These  are  ballots  with  peo- 
ple's names  on  them.  They  are  ballots 
that  have  people's  addresses  on  them. 
They  are  ballots  that  can  be  readily 
Identified  with  living,  breathing  voters 
in  Indiana.  They  coimted  those  ballots 
up  until  they  came  to  the  last  29  bal- 
lots, that  were  well  secured— the  clerks 
of  the  court  said  they  had  kept  those 
ballots  under  sectirity,  nobody  had 
bothered  them,  nobody  had  messed 
with  them.  But  they  came  from  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  counties.  They  came  from 
the  counties  in  which  he  was  strong, 
including  his  home  county.  When  they 
got  Mr.  McCloskey  four  points  ahead, 
they  stopped  counting. 

The  Democrats  ask.  "Why  are  you 
so  outraged  at  this?"  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  gentlelady  have 
brought  up  in  their  arguments  the  im- 
plicit theme  that  comity,  respect  for 
the  minority,  respect  for  the  process, 
for  the  democratic  process,  is  what 
this  country  is  aU  about.  It  is  what 
this  House  is  all  about.  That  respect 
was  absolutely  absent.  There  was  no 
respect  from  the  Democrat  Party  for 
the  democratic  process,  the  people  of 
Indiana,  or  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Mclntjrre  won  that  election.  He 
was  certified  twice  to  be  the  winner, 
once  by  34  votes  and  once  by  over  400 
votes.  And  now,  after  having  a  2-to-l 
majority  on  this  team,  they  have 
worked  the  thing  and  turned  it  every 
which  way  but  loose,  and  they  have  fi- 
nally gotten  a  4-vote  lead  without 
counting  the  last  29  votes. 

We  want  to  see  those  last  29  votes 
counted.  I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of 
most  people  on  this  side  of  the  the 
asile.  and  perhaps  a  lot  of  the  people 
over  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I 
hope  the  Speaker  of  the  House  will  re- 
consider his  position. 

I  want  to  thank  everybody  who  came 
out  here  and  left  their  families.  Many 
people  stayed  up  all  night  discussing 
this  Issue,  taking  valuable  time  away 
from  their  homes  and  from  other 
Issues  and  other  items  that  were  very 
Important  to  them.  I  think  it  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  we  will  talk  about  this  year,  and  I 
hope  that  the  majority  reconsiders 
before  they  make  an  attempt  to  seat 
the  guy  who  did  not  get  50  percent  of 
the  vote  in  that  election  in  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  gentlelady  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  form  California. 


Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentlelady 
form  Illinois  for  shielding. 

Something  struck  me  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  was  talking,  be- 
cause indeed,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  VLr.  Dorhah,  was  victimized  by  a 
process  that  many  of  us  consider  to  be 
very  unfair,  that  being  to  gernrmander 
congressional  districts  in  the  State  of 
California  after  the  last  census. 

We  raised  a  great  many  questions 
about  that  and  objected  to  it  and  tried 
to  change  it. 

But  the  interesting  point,  as  unfair 
as  that  was— and  I  think  commenta- 
tors across  the  political  spectrum  were 
critical  of  the  gerrymandering  of  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  State  of 
Calif  omia— as  blatant  as  that  abuse  of 
power  by  the  Democratic  legislature 
was.  the  Congress  never  came  in  and 
changed  the  district  lines  in  the  State 
of  California.  Those  lines  remain  in 
place  today,  even  after  most  fairmind- 
ed  observers  have  said  that  they  are 
unfair,  that  they  are  gerrymandered 
to  the  benefit  of  one  political  party.  In 
fact,  the  author  of  that  plan,  the  late 
Mr.  Burton,  who  was  a  Member  of  this 
body,  was  fairly  candid  in  Joking  with 
the  press  about  how  he  had  drawn  the 
lines  to  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  and  other  people.  But  this 
Congress  never  came  in  and  overruled 
that  plan  and  imposed  a  set  of  bound- 
aries in  the  State  of  California  because 
they  respected  the  basic  principle  that 
the  Constitution  sets  forth,  which  is 
that  the  States  guarantee  these  mat- 
ters. 

And  yet,  in  that  district  in  Indiana, 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  we  have  thrown  out  all  of 
this  precedent,  we  have  thrown  out 
the  Constitution,  and  we  have  thrown 
out  29  ballots,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  points  out,  that  truly  decide 
this  race,  and  decided  in  this  one  in- 
stance we're  Just  going  to  wipe  out  all 
of  the  precedent  and  all  of  the  law  and 
all  of  the  history  that  decides  how  we 
should  Judge  the  membership  of  this 
House.  We  are  Just  going  to  impose 
somebody. 

That  is  why  what  we  are  disciissing 
here  is  truly  a  historic  issue.  It  is  not 
Just  an  issue  of  who  is  seated.  After 
all,  the  point  that  should  be  made  Is 
that  this  seat  Is  not  going  to  determine 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  seat  Is  not  even  going  to 
change  the  ratios  In  the  committees, 
which  are  unfair  to  begin  with.  This  is 
basically  a  question  of  constitutional 
principle,  of  the  honor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  our  capability  to 
stand  up  and  defend  our  oath  of  office 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  what  is  genuinely  at  issue 
here,  I  think. 
I  thank  the  gentlelady  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentlelady  yield  for  one  more  second? 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Yes. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Al- 
though the  importance  of  the  consti- 
tutional aspect  cannot  be  overempha-  \ 
sized,  I  believe  there  will  ^  some  votej 
coming  up  in  the  remainder  of  this 
99th  Congress  that  may  be  decided  by  ^ 
one  or  two  votes. 

Now.  you  may  not  see  that  reflected 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  morning 
papers,  because  when  a  vote  gets  very 
close  around  here,  sometimes  Mem- 
bers, in  their  own  knowledge  of  their 
district,  will  begin  to  "Jump  ship"  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  start  chang- 
ing their  votes  and  saying  to  their  var- 
ious whips  "I  was  with  you,  but  now  I 
have  to  exercise  my  political  Judgment 
for  the  election  coming  up  In  1986." 
You  will  see  a  reshuffling  of  votes  and 
a  disparity  of  five  or  six  or  seven  that 
may  develop. 

But  many  times  we  have  seen  on  this 
House  floor,  when  all  the  people  are 
seeing  across  America  on  C-SPAN,  or 
even  our  staff  in  our  offices  looking  at 
our  closed-circuit  television,  will  only 
hear  the  lovely  classical  Chamber 
music  and  Just  see  the  screen  with  the 
numbers  dancing  for  a  few  moments, 
we  will  see  down  here  on  the  House 
floor,  that  some  Members  occasionally 
in  frustration  will  yell  out  "regular 
order,  regular  order."  Some  of  the  ma- 
jority people  are  asking  for  commit- 
ments from  some  of  their  people,  and 
a  few  votes  will  change.  We  will  see 
that  1  or  2  votes  will  miake  the  differ- 
ence and  it  will  be  reflected  in  the 
morning  paper  as  8  or  10  votes.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  Mlchel-Broomfleld 
amendment  comes  up,  our  third  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  some  financial 
assistance  to  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  in  Nicaragua,  that  that  third 
vote  is  so  close  to  call  right  now  that 
nobody  is  making  predictions  on  the 
other  side.  Those  people  have  got  a 
little  bit  burned  making  predictions  on 
the  Peacekeeper  missile  certainly 
aren't  saying  anything.  Nobody  knows 
how  that  third  vote  is  going  to  go. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre is  not  seated— because  he  has  al- 
ready expressed  an  opinion  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  assist  the  re- 
sistance forces— it  is  possible  that  we 
could  cutoff  a  fighting  force  In  the 
field,  in  Nicaragua,  vls-a-vis  its  pro- 
Communist  Government  in  Managua, 
could  be  80  embolden  that  they  would 
unleash  their  Soviet  Hind  helicopters 
with  Cuban  air  crews  to  Just  tear  up 
the  freedom-fighters  in  the  recently 
cleared,  so-called  free  fire  zones  of  the 
north.  One  vote  can  turn  a  lot  of  his- 
tory in  this  House. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutional arguments,  which  we  were 
mftUng  powerfully  here  while  you 
were  nurturing  your  bodily  energies 
and  catching  some  well-deserved  rest, 
which  some  of  us  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do — while  we  were 
mftking  that  constitutional  case  for 
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you  so  strongly,  and  as  much  as  we  ap- 
preciate you  coming  in  and  powerfully 
with  your  constitutional  knowledge 
croaslns  our  Ts  and  dotting  our  con- 
stitutional I's.  never  forget  that  in 
1940.  by  one  vote,  we  reinstltuted  the 
draft  in  this  House. 

Do  not  forget  that  19  of  our  Mem- 
bers were  unfortunately  caught  in  the 
air,  in  bliaards.  in  their  districts  visit- 
ing with  their  constituents,  on  that 
day  last  month  when,  by  one  vote,  we 
fell  short  of  seating  Mr.  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre. 

I  will  gladly  yield  back  the  time  to 
the  gentlelady  from  IlllnoLs. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California.  The 
sleep  that  is  so  necessary  for  normal 
human  beings  is  unneeded  by  this 
spectacular  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. He  Just  gets  better  as  the  evening 
wears  on. 

When  the  gentleman  was  speaking 
about  Nicaragua.  I  sttU  have  to  come 
back  to— I  mean,  we  are  asking  to  be 
treated  for  the  same  things  we  are 
asking  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador.  We  are  asking  In  our  own 
Nation  that  a  majority  doesn't  over- 
ride a  minority  when  the  majority  is 
wrong. 

I  find  It  fascinating  that  the  same 
people  on  one  side  of  the  majority  side 
who  argue  about  the  rights  for  minori- 
ties, for  women,  for  blacks,  for  Hispan- 
ic Americans,  will  Ignore  the  rights  of 
another  minority  to  which  women, 
blacks,  and  Hispanic  Americans 
belong,  and  that  is  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  Just  want  to  keep  coming  back  to 
that,  that  this  is  not  Just  a  question  of 
today's  vote  or  tomorrow's  vote.  This 
has  the  effect,  and  can  have  the 
effect,  of  literally  ungluing  the  neces- 
sary adhesive  that  holds  this  House  to- 
gether. 

The  Democratic  Party  can  pass  ev- 
erjrthlng  without  it.  but  they  really 
shouldn't  want  to,  because  that  Is  not 
the  way  to  run  a  Government  and  that 
Is  ultimately  not  the  responsibility 
they  must  have.  Ultimately,  that  Is 
not  what  the  Speaker  should  be  the 
leader  of,  not  a  rebellion,  but  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  idea  of  Oovemment 
that  works  together.  So  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  that  the  fact  there 
are  now  20  of  us  here,  this  is  going  to 
continue,  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next  day  and  next  day  and  the  next 
day,  because  these  feelings  aren't 
going  to  end.  These  feelings  aren't 
going  to  end. 

The  SPEAKE3i  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  has  expired. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ui.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  special 
order  out  of  order  at  this  time. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  may  proceed  and  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Bfr.  KiHDnss]. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
person  who  serves  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  avoid  feeling  from 
time  to  time  emotions  In  the  consider- 
ation of  Issues  that  come  before  this 
body.  We  all  have  to  admit  to  our 
human  frailties,  our  feelings  that  in- 
volve human  emotions  influencing  our 
Judgments  on  some  pretty  Important 
matters.  Sometimes  the  more  impor- 
tant the  matter,  the  more  emotion  in- 
volved. 

The  time  for  reason  has  ended.  The 
time  for  emotion  Is  here.  Anger  at  the 
Injustice  tnat  is  sought  to  be  perpe- 
trated on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  task  force  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  recommendation  of  the 
task  force  by  the  House  Democrats  Is 
uncalled  for,  unjustified,  and  history 
will  brand  as  thieves  and  scoundrels 
those  who  support  the  effort  to  cor- 
rupt our  Constitution. 

So  what?  Some  will  Justify  what 
they  do  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of 
logic.  Some  emotion.  Put  it  aU  togeth- 
er and  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
Justify  corrupting  our  Constitution. 
Anger  rises  within  all  of  us  at  times. 
Some  are  considered  Infrequent  speak- 
ers on  this  floor.  The  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  tMr.  Chkhxt]  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  special  orders  last  night, 
indicated  It  is  not  his  practice,  as  It  is 
not  mine,  to  request  speciaJ  order 
time.  He  very  seldom  requests  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  for  1  minute  out  of 
turn  at  the  beginning  of  our  sessions, 
as  I  very  infrequently  do,  too. 
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But  there  are  a  bunch  of  us  who  are 
very  much  outraged  by  what  Is  sought 
to  be  perpetrated  upon  this  House.  It 
Is  time  for  rebellion.  There  are 
thoughts  that  run  through  my  mind 
like  how  to  being  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  sufficiently  to  this 
subject  that  they  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary pressure  upon  E>emocratlc 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  do  what  is  Just  and  what  Is 
right,  rather  than  to  do  what  Is  politi- 
cally convenient. 

I  feel  sympathy,  pity,  for  those  who 
are  Involved  in  this  travesty.  The 
Speaker  of  this  House  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  some  are  Inclined  to  pity 
his  situation.  Nearing  retirement,  this 
blot  Is  about  to  occur  on  his  long 
record  of  service  to  the  United  States 
and  to  his  State  of  Massachusetts. 


The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoKLHo]  has  been  mentioned,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee,  and  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  express  sympathy  or 
pity  up  to  now  and.  indeed,  I  pity  him. 

AU  of  the  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  has  to  be  pitied,  the  politi- 
cal staff  of  the  Speaker  in  the  £>emo- 
cratlc  House  Campaign  Committee, 
and  of  other  Democratic  leadership  of- 
fices. I  pity  them. 

Even  more,  I  pity  the  Democrats 
who  have  gone  along  with  this  traves- 
ty through  lack  of  attention  or  parti- 
san loyalty  or  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  false  Information  that  has  been 
provided  to  them  and  to  all  of  the 
foregoing.  But  perhaps  most  of  all.  as 
was  mentioned  last  night,  I  pity  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  has 
headed  the  task  force  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  His  stand- 
ing and  reputation  among  his  fellow 
legislators  crossed  party  lines.  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  that  he  has  au- 
thored or  sponsored.  I  had  some  confi- 
dence In  his  Integrity  and  ability  to 
fairly  conduct  the  functioning  of  that 
task  force. 

Today  I  stand  here  bared  of  all  that 
trust  and  Innocence.  I  have  lost  any 
tnist.  All  of  us.  I  think,  have  lost  any 
trust,  no  matter  who  the  person  might 
have  been  and  how  great  the  integrity 
that  person  may  have  had  or  the  re- 
spect that  person  may  have  enjoyed. 

What  has  happened  In  the  conduct 
of  the  examination  of  this  election  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  by  the  task  force  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  stripped  us  of  all  trust,  and  in  the 
process,  there  Is  a  loss  of  respect.  I 
pity  him. 

Who  believed  the  lies?  Who  believed 
the  process  was  going  to  run  fairly?  I 
am  afraid  cynicism  infected  most  of  us 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning I  felt  OK  with  cynicism  In  heart 
and  cynicism  in  mind.  Perhaps  the 
best  that  the  Democrats  could  hope 
for  would  be  to  get  a  special  election 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
Well,  maybe  that  is  what  could 
happen,  but  I  hear  people  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  now  sajrtng  maybe  we 
ought  to  have  a  special  election;  it 
cannot  be  caUed  any  other  way.  Yes,  it 
was  a  close  election  no  matter  how  you 
slice  it,  and  there  is  one  winner  in 
every  election  and  the  difference  in 
the  votes  counted  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  is  all  that  should 
matter  in  the  seating  of  someone  who 
is  to  represent  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  as  long  as 
that  law  was  complied  with. 

No.  The  task  force  had  to  undertake 
to  make  Its  own  law.  That  is  some- 
thing close  to  anarchy.  When  the 
Democrats  in  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  seek  to  assert  and  to 
act  In  an  anarchistic  manner,  that  in- 


vites anarchy,  that  invites  rebellion, 
that  invites  every  kind  of  opposition  to 
everything  that  might  happen  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Some  of  us 
feel  rather  strongly  about  that. 

The  invitation  has  come  clearly,  the 
gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down  on 
January  3,  1985,  when  Rick  Mclntyre 
was  not  seated  upon  the  certification 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  The  gauntlet  has  been 
there  on  the  table  ever  since.  The 
challenge  has  become  stronger  and 
more  corrupting.  It  is  time  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  rebellion  in  an  order- 
ly manner,  perhaps,  with  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives institution  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted, but  if  we  are  to  correct  that 
corruption,  perhaps  we  must  take  very 
strong  action. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DiWnrc]. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

I  thank  toy  colleague  from  Ohio  and 
the  rest  of  the  Members  who  have 
been  here  aU  night.  I  was  one  who  got 
a  little  sleep  and  appreciate  that  very 
much,  but  I  appreciate  what  they  have 
been  doing  all  night,  what  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  been  doing. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  talk- 
ing about  the  application  of  Indiana 
law.  I  have  been  thinldng  about  this 
and  been  thinking  about  it,  I  guess, 
more  Intensely  the  last  24  to  48  hours. 
I  have  been  trying  to  summarize  in  my 
own  mind  what  this  really  means. 

What  it  means  to  me  when  you 
really  study  the  facts  is  that  in  any 
close  election,  any  close  election,  300, 
400,  500  votes,  maybe  1,000  votes,  that 
whoever  writes  the  rules  can  decide 
who  wins  the  election.  I  think  that  is 
very  evident  and  very  clear,  particular- 
ly when  you  write  the  rules  after  the 
fact,  after  the  ballots  have  been  cast. 

What  happened  in  this  case,  and  my 
colleagues  have  been  outlining  very, 
very  eloquently,  my  colleague  from 
California  started  last  night  and  gave 
us  what  the  basic  facts  were,  but  if 
you  try  to  summarize,  and  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  the  facts,  of  course,  as 
my  colleague  on  the  task  force  was, 
but  the  basic  facts  are  these:  that  the 
application  of  Indiana  law  was  made 
by  the  Indiana  officials  and  Rick 
Mclntyre  won. 

The  application  of  law  was  again 
made,  and  Rick  Mclntyre  won.  The 
law  was  applied  once  more  loosely, 
once  more  strictly,  and  he  won  both 
times. 

What  did  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  do  then?  They 
then  went  in  with  a  special  task  force 
on  a  partisan  vote,  a  task  force  that 
was  not  constituted  like  our  Ethics 
Committee  is,  on  an  even  split  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  That  is 
not  how  they  did  it.  They  set  up  a  spe- 
cial task  force  with  a  2-to-l  Democrat- 
ic majority. 


That  should  have  been  some  tipoff 
to  all  of  us  at  the  beginning.  We 
should  have  had  some  Idea  what  was 
coming.  Maybe  some  of  us  were  naive. 
Maybe  some  of  us  still  thought  that 
there  was  some  amount  of  fairness  left 
in  the  majority  that  has  ruled  this 
House  since  I  was  7  years  old.  The  ar- 
rogance of  power  is  very,  very  clear. 

But  what  did  they  do?  They  wrote 
their  own  rules  and  they  wrote  them 
after  the  fact  and  they  disregarded  In- 
diana law.  What  they  really  said  was, 
those  election  officials  in  Indiana  have 
no  business  deciding  how  their  law  is 
applied;  that  Indiana  as  a  sovereign 
State  has  no  business  deciding  the 
qualifications  of  its  electors  or  the 
qualification  of  those  who  it  sends  to 
Congress. 

So  they  went  back  and  rewrote  the 
law.  So  they  have  this  whole  set.  We 
have  it  here.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  during  the  night  and  early 
this  morning,  the  whole  set  of  rules 
that  they  wrote.  They  went  back  and 
applied  those  rules,  said  then  they 
found  that  even  by  applying  those 
rules,  they  still  were  not  guaranteed  of 
winning  and  they  went  through  and 
they  got  down  and  they  had  a  4-vote 
margin.  4-vote  margin,  with  29  votes  to 
go. 

At  that  point,  they  decided  again  to 
bend  or  change  the  rules,  or  at  least 
the  application  of  those  rules.  Ballots 
that  had  been  in  a  similar  situation.  In 
a  similar  security  situation,  merely  be- 
cause of  one  very,  very  small  differ- 
ence, a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence, they  did  not  count  them  and  did 
not  want  to  take  the  chance  of  going 
ahead. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man srleld  back  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  yield  back  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  fact,  those  ballots  not  counted 
were  in  one  place  the  whole  time,  were 
they  not,  and  they  were  indeed  more 
secure  than  the  ballots  that  were 
counted  which  had  gone  out  to  the 
precincts  and  then  back  In  to  the 
clerk's  office. 

Mr.  DzWINE.  That  Is  absolutely  my 
understanding  of  the  facts,  and  it  is 
further  my  understanding  that  there 
were  affidavits  filed  by  the  county 
election  officials  which  really  no  one 
was  contesting,  no  one  says  the  affida- 
vits are  not  rlisht,  no  one  Is  claiming 
that  the  security  was  not  there. 

So  you  have  a  situation  that  is  iden- 
tical and  yet  our  colleagues  again,  not 
being  satisfied  Just  to  not  apply  Indi- 
ana law,  but  then  they  setup  their  own 
rules,  and  then  not  being  absolutely 
sure  that  they  were  going  to  win  under 
their  new  rules,  then  had  to  change 
those  rules. 

We  talk  about  the  arrogance  of 
power.  That  is  the  only  term  I  can 


think  of.  When  you  are  in  power  for 
yean  and  years  and  years,  there  is  a 
corrupting  influence  apparently  with 
that  power  and  you  take  thizkgs  for 
granted,  and  you  ride  roughshod  over 
the  opposition. 

Do  they  need  this  seat?  They  do  not 
need  this  seat.  My  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoBiiAM]  has  pointed  out 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  close  vote 
today.  Votes  do  count.  We  have  seen 
them  decided  Just  in  this  Congress  by 
one  or  two  votes,  so  yes,  this  seat  is  im- 
portant, it  is  important  that  Rick 
Mclntyre  be  here.  But  it  goes  beyond 
partisan  politics.  It  goes  beyond 
whether  or  not  the  Republicans  have 
one  more  seat  and  the  Democrats  have 
one  leas  seat.  They  run  the  House. 
They  control  things.  They  set  the 
agenda.  They  teU  us  when  bills  are 
coming  up.  They  have  every  commit- 
tee chairmanship  in  this  House.  They 
have  every  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship. They  decide  if  bills  come  out. 

We  had  a  special  order  last  year 
about  school  prayer.  Do  they  bring 
that  out?  Do  they  let  us.  the  people's 
representatives,  vote  on  that?  No,  they 
do  not  bring  that  out. 

It  is  an  arrogance  of  power,  and  it  is 
the  utter  disregard  for  this  institution 
that  causes  them  to  act  that  way.  It  is 
Just  absolutely,  absolutely  unbeliev- 
able. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  analysis 
and  his  comments  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion.  It  is  very  Im- 
portant, I  think,  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  very 
arrogant  use  of  power  which  histori- 
cally always  has  Invited  rebellion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  shield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  jrieldying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  comments  of  my 
colleague  also  from  Ohio,  we  almost 
have  an  instant  replay  here  of  this. 
We  do  have  an  Instant  replay  of  this 
election.  We  had  a  vote,  we  had  a  re- 
count, replayed  it,  and  in  both  in- 
stances Idr.  Mclntjrre  was  the  winner. 
Now  we  have  a  third  party,  a  third  In- 
stant replay,  if  you  will.  We  have 
changed  the  cameramen,  we  have 
changed  the  angles  of  the  camera,  and 
we  have  changed  the  referrees. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Do  not  forget  the 
program  director. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  And 
the  program  director  as  well.  That  is 
correct. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  believe  the 
America  people,  though,  are  going  to 
Judge  us  on.  It  is  not  a  football  game. 
It  Is  not  a  baseball  game.  It  Is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  are  times  in  this  body,  and  we 
were  aU  subject  to  it  on  both  sides  of 
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the  aiile.  when  we  become,  if  you  will, 
the  victims  of  the  whip  in  the  sense 
that  we  need  to  respond  to  the  party 
leadership  on  key  issues  and  we  try  to 
do  that.  But  this  is  not  a  whip  Issue, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  a  couple  of 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democrat  side. 

The  Constitution  is  not.  should  not. 
should  never  be  a  party  line  vote,  ever, 
and  that  is  what  you  are  making  it.  be- 
cause not  one  of  you  had  the  courage 
to  break  ranks  on  the  first  couple  of 
votes  that  we  had  on  the  seating  of 
Rick  Mclntyre.  although  to  their 
credit  four  or  five  have  done  so  since. 
But  the  Constitution  is  not  a  party- 
line  vote. 

I  think  earlier  in  the  evening,  listen- 
ing to  my  colleague,  Biu.  Thomas,  who 
has  suffered  through  the  frustration 
that  some  of  us  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do,  of  watching  this  hy- 
pocrisy take  place,  made  a  very  impas- 
sioned statement,  and  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that  I  have 
heard  on  the  subject  since  I  have  been 
here.  He  used  the  analogy  of  the 
number  of  individuals  who  have  sat  up 
in  that  chair.  Just  in  the  3  months 
that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  it, 
individuals  who  are  much  Junior  to 
many  of  us  are  here.  Members  like  our 
leader.  Bob  Michzl.  who  have  been 
here  for  some  20-odd  years,  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  even  share  in  that 
simple  pleasure,  if  you  will,  of  being 
there  and  sitting  in  that  chair,  not  for 
5  minutes. 

That  is  arrogance  of  power.  It  really 
is  arrogance  of  power.  We  are  messing 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State  of  America  and  I  think  that  the 
American  people  know  that.  I  think 
when  you  take  all  of  the  rhetoric 
away,  and  I  know  it  is  difficult  and 
there  are  people  out  there  watching 
now  who  are  trying  to  figure  out  what 
in  the  world  Is  going  on  here;  we  have 
Republicans  saying  they  won  the  seat; 
we  have  Democrats  saying  they  won 
the  seat. 

The  position  is  so  obvious.  Anyone 
can  change  the  rules  of  a  game  and 
win  the  game,  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  If  a  person  comes  up  to  bat  and 
hits  a  line  drive  to  right  field  and  it  is 
a  base  hit  in  the  first  inning,  and  in 
the  fifth  inning  he  hits  a  line  drive  to 
right  field  and  the  ball  is  picked  up 
and  thrown  to  second  and  the  umpire 
says  "Home  run."  it  Is  pretty  easy  to 
determine  who  is  going  to  win  the 
game. 

That  is  the  issue  here.  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  arrogance  of  power.  It  is 
disrespect  for  the  Constitution.  I 
taught  the  Constitution  for  6  years.  I 
am  not  an  attorney.  I  am  a  business- 
man and  a  former  schoolteacher,  and  I 
was  taught  to  respect  that  document 
by  my  family.  My  father  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  I  was 
taught  that  he  died  for  something. 


If  you  do  not  stand  for  something, 
you  stand  for  nothing.  If  you  do  not 
stand  for  something,  you  stand  for 
nothing,  and  that  is  exactly  where  we 
are  at  in  this  particular  argument.  We 
should  stand  for  something.  We 
should  strip  aside  the  party  argu- 
ments. We  should  strip  aside  all  of 
that  and  we  should  say  the  fact  is  very 
clear.  We  have  changed  the  rules  in 
this  recount  so  that  one  party  could 
change  the  result,  and  that  is  what 
has  happened  here. 

I  ask  the  American  people  to  judge 
those  who  have  done  that.  Somebody 
made  a  statement  earlier,  Mr.  Coelho 
will  probably  take  it  upon  himself  now 
to  come  after  some  of  those  who  have 
been  here  all  night  doing  this  special 
order,  and  I  say,  "Come  on." 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  think  there 
are  a  few  of  us  who  would  like  to  find 
Tomr  CoKLHO  in  our  districts. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to 
compliment  those  who  have  spent  the 
night  here.  Joined  by  some  of  us  as 
early  as  4:30  and  5:30  this  morning.  I 
think  that  certainly  underscores  the 
importance  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
the  reason  that  we  are  doing  it. 

The  expression  has  been  used  by  the 
three  previous  speakers  as  to  the  arro- 
gance of  power.  I  think  we  ought  to 
also  talk  about  the  corruption  of 
power.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  was  a  conspiracy,  in  my  opinion, 
that  originated  when  the  vote  started. 
They  tried  to  figure  out  how  they 
were  going  to  make  it  come  out  the 
way  it  did,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
they  have  come  up  with. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  interest- 
ing if  this  does  make  its  way  into  court 
as  a  deposition  as  to  what  backroom 
conversations  did  transpire. 

The  Oovemment's  business  should 
be  done  under  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  have  a  law  in  the  State 
of  Florida  called  the  sunshine  law.  I 
wUl  tell  you  this:  In  my  opinion,  if  the 
siinshlne  law  and  the  principles  of  the 
sunshine  law  were  adhered  to,  this 
deal  would  never  have  been  cut.  I  say 
it  was  a  deal,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
it  was,  and  it  was  done  by  certain 
members  of  the  leadership  of  the  ma- 
jority party  of  this  House.  I  think  it  is 
quite  disgracef-  ^ 

We  have  tax.^ed  this  morning  about 
what  the  Constitution  says,  and  I 
think  It  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  read  a  couple  of  excerpts  that 
will  just  take  a  minute. 

Article  I.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution put  this  Into  article  I.  because 
that  is  where  the  importance  lies.  It 
says: 


The  Qouae  of  Repreaentatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
yr*i  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

It  then  goes  on  further  down  and 
says: 

When  vacancies  happen  In  the  representa- 
tion from  any  State,  the  executive  authority 
thereof  shall  Issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

The  only  writs  of  election  that  I 
know  of  that  have  come  out  of  Indiana 
have  said  that  Rick  Mclntyre  is  the 
winner.  Now.  the  House  is  proceeding 
under  section  5  of  the  same  article, 
which  says: 

Each  House  shall  judge  the  election  re- 
turns and  the  qualification  of  Its  own  mem- 
bers. 

It  does  not,  however,  say  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  certify 
the  winner,  and  there  is  nowhere  in 
the  Constitution  where  that  is  said.  It 
simply  gives  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  sacred  trust,  and  that  is  to 
figure  out  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members,  and  in  doing  so,  judge  the 
elections. 

I  quite  frankly  do  not  know  under 
what  authority  the  majority  party 
could  possibly  seat  their  candidate.  It 
just  does  not  exist  within  the  Consti- 
tution itself. 

I  am  also  not  totally  convinced  that 
the  majority  party  is  going  to  have  the 
necessary  votes  in  order  to  pull  this 
off.  I  think  there  are  some  very  good 
Members  over  there  who  are  going  to 
be  searching  their  own  consciences 
and  are  going  to  put  the  Constitutions 
before  party  politics.  I  think  any 
Member  who  puts  either  the  Demo- 
crat or  the  Republican  Party  ahead  of 
the  future  of  this  country  and  the 
Constitution  is  not  fit  to  sit  in  this 
body. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  Members  would  certain- 
ly requalif  y  themselves  by  adhering  to 
the  results  as  certified  by  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  seat  Rick  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion  and  would  indicate 
that  I  agree.  I  believe  that  there  are 
going  to  be  more  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
will  not  want  to  be  branded  by  history 
as  thieves  and  as  corrupt,  and  they 
will,  indeed,  think  much  more  careful- 
ly than  they  have  on  previous  votes 
about  whether  to  seat  someone  unjust- 
ly and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  jrleld. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  think  that  this  next 
vote,  how  it  is  framed,  might  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  first  vote.  The  first 
vote  was  not  a  disqualification  of  Rick 
Mclntyre.  a  negative  vote  on  that;  it 
was  simply  a  wait-and-see.  Now  they 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  issue  as 
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to  whether  it  Is  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  vote  on  the  qualifications 
and  certify  a  candidate,  or  whether  it 
is  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  those 
same  standards  can  very  well  be 
turned  on  them  in  their  district  and 
the  500.000  people  that  each  Member 
of  this  House  represents. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mrs.  BENTLET.  tix.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Bfrs.  BENTLET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  brought  up  a  very  interesting 
point  when  he  read  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  UJS.  Constitution. 

When  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Constitution,  they  put  their  ideas 
in  deceptively  simple  terms,  and  that 
particular  article  is  a  perfect  example 
of  such  simplicity,  and  let  me  repeat 
what  he  said:  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  This 
House  shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States. 

That  was  simple  in  1787  and  it  is 
simple  today.  Tet  in  these  past  3% 
months,  we  have  seen  this  very  fero- 
cious effort  in  this  very  House  to  cloud 
that  simple  idea  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

We  are  called  by  the  Constitution 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are 
officially  called  Representatives.  And 
yet  again  I  have  to  point  out  that  a 
substantial  number  of  Members  of  this 
House  have  worked  these  several 
months  to  take  away  that  proud  title. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  question  how 
proud  we  are.  If  we  do  not  represent 
those  people  of  the  several  States, 
whom  do  we  represent?  That  question 
remains  to  be  answered. 

If  one  is  to  Usten  to  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  party,  we  represent  only 
this  body  itself.  These  leaders  have 
simply  announced  that  another  sec- 
tion of  article  I,  section  5,  changes  sec- 
tion 2.  and  places.  Instead  of  the 
people,  the  Members  of  the  majority 
party  of  this  House.  What  does  this 
magic  section  say  to  so  easily  convert 
this  House  from  a  representative  body 
into  a  ruling  clique.  I  ask  you.  sir? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ifaryland  for  her  very 
valuable  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion, and  I  wonder,  too.  whether  those 
who  are  in  the  driver's  seat,  that  small 
clique  in  the  Democratic  leadership  or 
Democratic  Party  In  this  House.  If 
they  have  some  notion  that  judging 
elections  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  judging  qualifica- 
tions of  people  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  entrusted  to  them 
solely  on  a  partisan  basis,  and  if  it  is. 
In  fact,  the  right  to  control  the  seating 
or  only  to  judge  whether  there  has 


been  any  problem,  any  disqualifica- 
tion, any  lack  of  compliance  with  elec- 
tion laws  in  the  election  of  someone  to 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
In  the  driver's  seat  and  whom  we 
would  like  to  see  out  of  that  seat  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  as  to  what  judg- 
ing means  in  .hat  part  of  article  I 
which  says  that  each  House  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  election  qualifications 
of  Members. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNT  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  an  interest- 
ing situation.  We  all  sort  of  look  at  our 
own  situation  in  regard  to  this  seating 
of  a  Member  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  if  we  can  deny, 
through  the  misuse  of  power  in  the 
Speaker's  hands,  the  seating  of  a 
Member  from  Indiana,  then  they 
could  certainly  deny  this  Member  his 
opportunity  to  serve  in  this  House, 
having  been  duly  elected  by  the  people 
in  my  district  in  Oregon. 

I  thought  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
look  up  what  Oregon  law  would  do  in 
this  Instance,  and  in  Oregon  law.  Rick 
Mclntsrre  would  have  been  seated  if  he 
had  been  treated  fairly  and  equitably 
by  the  majority  party  in  charge  of  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  just  like  to  run  down  them 
for  a  second.  First  off,  a  certificate  of 
election  is  sent  to  the  Individual  elect- 
ed, and  I  think  Rick  Mclntyre  certain- 
ly was  issued  a  certificate  of  election. 

Following  that,  a  letter  is  sent  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  from  the  Oregon 
secretary  of  state  listing  all  of  our  dis- 
trict certified  winners,  and  the  next 
procedure  is  that  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  Oregon  issues  a 
proclamation  of  election  listing  the 
wlimers,  and  this  dociunent  is  filed  in 
the  public  records  of  the  State. 

Finally,  the  secretary  of  state  prints 
and  distributes  the  official  abstract  of 
those,  breaking  them  down  county  by 
county. 

The  thing  that  really  bothers  me 
about  this  situation  Is  that  it  would 
appear  In  my  initial  election  three 
terms  ago.  In  1980,  I  could  easily  have 
been  denied  certification  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  based  on  the  same 
situation  undn-  which  Rick  Mclntyre 
was  denied.  He  was  given  a  certificate 
of  election.  He  was  told  in  a  recount 
that  he  had  had  a  sufficient  number 
of  ballots  to  be  the  winner,  and  we 
now  have  seen  a  warping  of  rules  so 
badly  that  he  Is  no  longer  the  wlrmer 
according  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  the  secretary  of  state  of  In- 
diana, if  I  am  to  imderstand  the  facts, 
is  still  saying  that  Rick  Mclntyre  is 


the  winner  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana. 

So  I  faO  to  see  how  we.  In  this  body, 
in  the  majority  party,  can  faU  to  seat 
Rick  Mclntyre  in  this  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  just  too 
bad  for  all  the  people  In  this  country, 
not  just  for  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana. 

O  0730 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  then  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Toik. 

Mr.  DsWINE.  I  ^predate  the  last 
three  or  four  speakers'  comments 
about  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  mean  what  the 
majority  seems  to  think  It  means. 
That  they  can  arbitrarily  deny  a  seat. 

There  is  a  separation  of  powers,  but 
that  is  Qot  what  was  intended  at  all. 
Let  no  one  make  a  mistake  about  what 
we  are  tjtiung  about  today  or  what  is 
going  to  be  next.  If  they  can  deny 
Rick  Mclntjrre's  seat  under  a  new  set 
of  rules,  brand  new  set  of  rules,  they 
literally  drew  themselves,  took  out  of 
the  air,  superimposed  on  this  election, 
after  the  fact— if  they  can  do  it  to 
Rick  Mclntyre,  they  can  do  it  to  any 
of  us.  Any  of  us. 

Any  of  us  who  are  In  a  marginal  dis- 
trict or  anything  that  is  even  close  to 
being  a  marginal  district,  they  can  do 
that.  I  guess  it  is  maybe  not  so  impor- 
tant what  they  do  to  Mikk  DsWnix  or 
what  the  do  to  Tom  KnroifBS,  Clat 
Shaw,  Coinnx  Mack,  but  what  is  im- 
portant is  what  they  do  to  the  people 
we  represent. 

I  think  when  the  American  people 
begin  to  realize,  and  this  story,  frank- 
ly, is  just  starting  to  get  out.  Just  now 
starting  to  get  out,  the  American 
people  are  not,  tinfortunately,  going  to 
be  so  upset  about  Rick  Mclntjrre,  nor 
would  they  be  about  Mike  DbWihs; 
one  congressional  seat.  But  what  they 
are  going  to  be  incensed  about  is  that 
a  majority  can  tyrannize  the  House 
and  take  their  votes  away  from  them. 
That  is  what  they  are  going  to  find  is 
just  intolerable;  that  their  own  vote 
can  be  taken  away  from  them.  It  is  the 
one  thing  that  we  hold  so  precious  in 
this  country  \b  the  right  to  vote. 

Basic  things  of  democracy;  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  right  to  have  your  vote 
counted,  and  the  right  to  have  a  free 
election.  Those  are  basic  things.  When 
the  American  people  come  to  imder- 
stand that  in  this  particular  case,  the 
rules  have  been  redrawn,  superim- 
posed after  the  fact  by  the  majority, 
they  are  going  to  understand  the  arro- 
gance of  it,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
very  upset  about  it.  I  think  the  majori- 
ty party  in  this  House  is  going  to  pay  a 
very,  very  heavy  price  for  this. 

Let  no  one  make  a  mistake  that 
those  of  us  who  are  on  the  floor  today 
are  going  to  stop  this  battle  today.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  speak  out;  we 
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are  goins  to  continue  to  do  what  we 
have  to  do  on  the  House,  on  the  House 
floor,  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  and  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are  at  7:20  in 
the  morning  in  Washington.  DC,  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  yield  to  go 
back  to  the  facts  of  this  dispute. 

I  am  a  new  Congressman  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  I  have  foimd 
the  facts  of  this  case  fascinating.  I  did 
not  know  something  like  this  could  go 
on.  I  think  the  American  people,  with 
all  the  rhetoric  back  and  forth,  may 
not  yet  imderstand  all  the  facts.  So  if 
we  could  just  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  if  the  gentleman  would  be  so  kind 
to  yield  to  some  questions. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  was  an  elec- 
tion in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
last  November. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  But  not  subject  to 
a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  What 
was  that,  please? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Not  subject  to  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
apparently. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Right. 
But  there  was  an  election  between  a 
Democrat,  Prank  McCloskey.  an  in- 
ciuibent;  and  a  challenger.  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre,  and  after  that  election,  there  was 
a  count.  And  what  did  that  count 
show? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  At  first,  it  showed 
that  the  winner  was  the  gentleman 
from  the  eighth  district.  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  It 
showed  him  ahead,  it  was  34  votes, 
something  like  that?  And  then,  in  my 
State,  after  there  is  an  election  and  a 
count,  the  secretary  of  state  certifies 
the  election.  Did  that  happen  here? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Rick  Mclntyre  was 
certified. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  And  he 
was  certified.  Then,  was  he  seated  In 
this  Congress? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  WeU.  first  there 
was  a  recount. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  But  in 
January  we  came  here.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
had  won  the  election,  he  had  been  cer- 
tified, but  this  House  did  not  seat  him. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Right.  He  had  been 
certified  twice  by  that  time.  E^ren  in 
the  recount,  he  was  certified  the 
winner. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  What 
was  the  reason  for  not  seating  the 
winner  of  a  congressional  race  certi- 
fied by  a  secretary  of  state? 

til.  KINDNESS.  Now,  I  would  not 
be  among  those  who  would  say  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  bunch  of  thieves 
and  scoundrels.  Some  might  say  that; 


but  it  was  a  majority  vote  along  strict 
partisan  lines. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  And 
this  majority,  they  called  for  an  inves- 
tigation: is  that  correct?  But  while  this 
investigation  was  going  on,  they  re- 
fused to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  who  had 
been  certified  the  winner  by  Indiana's 
secretary  of  State. 

Had  this  ever  been  done  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  House,  to  refuse  to  seat 
somebody  who  has  been  certified  by 
the  secretary  of  state  while  an  investi- 
gation was  going  on? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No.  this  was,  there 
was  some  smoke  blowing  in  the  ears  of 
the  Members.  There  was  some  sleight' 
of-argument  that  indicated  that  this 
was  Just  like  another  case  from  Indi- 
ana, in  which  there  were  actually  two 
people  certified.  So  It  was  not  an  anal- 
ogous case  at  aU.  But  this  is  the  first 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  House 
refused  to  seat  either  of  the  contest- 
ants while  the  matter  of  the  election 
was  being  examined. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  So 
that  the  House  decided  to  disregard 
Indiana  law,  and  conduct  its  own  in- 
vestigation. Now,  I  recall  last  January, 
there  was  talk  atx>ut  that  investigation 
being  completed  expeditiously,  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  that  did  not  happen,  as 
I  understand  it. 

But  then  there  was  another  recount, 
was  there  not?  After  that  first,  after 
the  refusal  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the 
beginning  of  January,  Indiana  con- 
ducted a  recount;  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  conducting  a  recount  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Yes,  you  are  cor- 
rect. My  impression  earlier  was  incor- 
rect. The  recount  was  going  on  at  the 
time,  but  the  result  of  that  was  again 
the  certification  of  Rick  Mclntyre  as 
the  winner. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  And 
then  when  they,  when  Indiana  fin- 
ished the  second  recount,  what  did 
that  show? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Rick  Mclntyre 
again. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Again. 
And  the  House  then,  did  the  House 
seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  after  a  second  re- 
count? 

Bfr.  KINDNESS.  By  this  time  the  ar- 
gumentation was  going  along  this  line: 
"Well,  we  have  already  decided  to  look 
into  this,  so  the  recount  does  not 
matter,  and  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
and  determine  this  election  in  our  own 
partisan  way." 

Mr.  IidlLLER  of  Washington.  So  this 
House  investigation  continued.  Now, 
when  this  investigation  continued  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell 
me.  did  this  House  Administration 
Subcommittee  follow  Indiana  law  in 
looking  at  this  election? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No;  the  gentleman 
misunderstands. 

This  subcommittee  or  task  force  de- 
cided that  it  was  above  tiie  law  of  Indi- 


ana or  any  other  law.  You  have  got  to 
understand  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  rest  of  the  process,  so  let  me 
emphasize  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  You 
are  telling  me  that  they  Just  decided 
the  State  of  Indiana  law  and  all  those 
previous  recounts  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  certification  did  not  count?  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  would  have 
required  a  lot  of  reading;  that  is  an- 
other thing.  They  could  not  be  both- 
ered with  that.  It  would  have  required 
the  use  of  time  in  order  to  hear  wit- 
nesses who  knew  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  And 
the  committee  did  not  want  to  hear 
witnesses? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  WeU.  no,  that 
would  be  time-consuming,  and  they 
wanted  to  proceed  expeditiously  in 
their  partisan  manner. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  So,  if 
they  were  throwing  aside  Indiana  law, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell 
the  Members  of  this  House  what  rules 
did  they  follow?  Where  did  they  get 
these  rules? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Ah,  sweet  mistery 
of  life. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio. 

Mr.  DiWINE.  Well,  they  literaUy 
made  them  up.  Again,  I  am  becoming 
a  little  redundant.  I  appreciate  this 
colloquy  between  my  two  colleagues.  I 
would  Just  like  to  Insert  this  again, 
that  those  who  write  the  rules  control 
the  results.  I  guess  those  of  us  on  the 
House  floor  on  the  minority  side  were 
a  little  naive  about  this  whole  situa- 
tion. At  least  I  was  a  little  naive. 

I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  a  fair 
count.  The  key  is  when  you  write  the 
rules.  If  you  write  the  rules  before  the 
game  starts,  then  everybody  knows 
what  the  rules  are,  and  then  we  pro- 
ceed accordingly.  I  guess  you  can  write 
them,  as  you  do.  when  the  Democrats 
gerrymandered  California,  for  exam- 
ple, to  my  colleague's  loss,  at  least  you 
know  what  the  rules  are  when  you  go 
in.  What  they  did  is  they  got  the  rules 
literally  out  of  thin  air. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  So 
they  wrote  the  niles,  were  these  rules 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  this  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Unanimously  2-to- 
1.  That  is,  the  Democrats  agreed 
unanimously,  there  are  two  of  them, 
and  the  Republican  disagreed  unani- 
mously, and  there  was  one  of  him,  so 
he  lost. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington  at  this  point  in  the  morn- 
ing, reelucidating  some  of  these  facts. 
He  asked  a  very  cogent  question,  he 
said:  "Did  this  majority-run  commit- 
tee, the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, start  to  investigate  the  elec- 


tion." You  used  the  important  word 
"investigate."  The  facts  are  there  was 
not  a  single,  solitary  effort  made  to  in- 
vestigate the  election  of  November  6, 
or  to  investigate  the  efficacy  of  the  re- 
count, which  resulted  in  the  second 
certification.  They  merely  proceeded 
to  set  about  a  recounting  of  the  ballots 
on  their  own  under  this  mlnlscule  task 
force  of  three  Members;  two  majority, 
one  minority. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  And 
you  cannot  Judge  an  election  if  you  do 
not  look  at  it,  can  you? 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 
Mr.  DiWINE.  How  can  you  Judge  an 
election  by  running  your  separate 
counts? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  they  set  up  their 
own  rules;  they  disregarded  Indiana 
law?  Had  anybody  charged  that  there 
was  fraud  or  irregularities  in  this  elec- 
tion to  Justify  this. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  respond 
first  to  that  point.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  telling  points  in  this  whole 
matter.  That  there  is  a  procedure  es- 
toblished  in  Federal  law.  The  Federal 
elections  law  allows  specifically  for 
election  contests  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Federal  courts.  There  was 
no  such  complaiint;  there  was  no  com- 
plaint to  the  appropriate  administra- 
tive authorities  either.  Mr.  McCloskey 
did  not.  at  any  time,  aUege  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  the  election. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland.  "---.. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  McCloskey 
never  at  any  time  made  any  charge 
that  there  was  any  fraud  or  any  ques- 
tion on  the  election? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Not  in  any  offlclal 
way  that  has  been  recorded.  He  may 
have  whispered  it  in  a  dark  closet. 

Mrs.  BENTLETY.  In  a  real  dark 
closet;  somewhere  where  nobody 
heard  it.  And  yet  we  are  going  on  with 
this  charade.  They  are  taking  or  steal- 
ing an  election.  There  was  never  any 
charge,  there  was  never  any  implica- 
tion of  any  wrongdoing  whatsoever  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Let  me  reiterate 
here  just  for  the  sake  of  clarity  that 
this  was  not  a  matter  of  judging  the 
qualifications  or  election  of  Rick 
Mclntyre.  It  was  a  matter  of  running  a 
separate  kind  of  a  procedure  which  is 
a  count  of  ballots,  some  of  which  came 
out  of  the  waste,  the  spoiled  ballot 
bag. 

Mrs.  BENTLETY.  You  mean  that 
they  picked  up  ballots  that  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  they  counted  those? 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  WeU,  everyone 
makes  mistakes,  but  the  spoUed  baUot 
bag  contains  those  baUots  that  have 
been  mismarked  or  have  been,  some- 
how they  were  damaged  or  that  sort  of 
thing,  so  that  the  elector,  the  person 
voting,  gets  a  new  baUot. 


It  is  a  void  piece  of  paper,  it  is  not  to 
be  used  in  any  election  in  the  coimtry, 
ordinarily^ 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  baUots  could  have  been  count- 
ed twice,  or  people  could  have  voted 
twice?  There  could  have  been  a  ballot 
thrown  away,  and  voided,  and  the 
person  could  ask  for  a  second  baUot. 
That  would  have  normaUy  been  count- 
ed; then  when  they  went  back  on  this 
special,  special  recount,  so  that  person 
actuaUy  would  have  voted  twice;  Is 
that  my  understanding? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  is  how  they 
came  up  with  more  votes  than  they 
had  voters  in  some  precincts. 

Mr.  DxWINE.  And  there  were  pre- 
cincts like  that;  were  there  not? 

Mrs.  BEJNTLETY.  Yet  they  Included 
aU  of  those  in  their  count?  I  am  not 
going  to  say  recount;  it  is  their  count. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  is  the  point; 
it  Lb  a  new  election.  It  is  not  a  recount, 
and  it  is  not  the  judging  or  the  exami- 
nation or  investigation  of  the  election 
that  was  conducted.  That  is  indeed  the 
sort  of  procedure  that  did  occur. 

Mr.  MILLE31  of  Washington.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  I  understand  this. 
You  are  telling  us  that  Mr.  Mclntyre 
won  by  34  votes  in  the  November  elec- 
tion. That  that  election  was  certified 
not  once  but  twice  by  the  Indiana  sec- 
retary of  state;  that  this  House  re- 
fused to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre,  an  unprec- 
edented action.  That  another  recount 
showed  Mr.  Mclntyre  ahead  by  over 
400  votes,  and  this  House  stUl  refused 
to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  That  a  subcom- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  majori- 
ty then  set  up  its  own  rules  to  Judge 
this  election:  disregarded  Indiana  law; 
and  you  are  telling  me  that  they 
counted  baUots  in  a  way  that  there 
were  more  baUots  than  people— voters 
from  certain  areas? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  You  get  down  to  a 
point  of  clot>e  decision  and  you  lack  a 
few  marbles,  you  have  got  to  find 
some  more.  So,  we  started  counting,  or 
the  task  force  had  counted  ballots 
that  had  not  previously  been  decided 
to  be  Included  in  the  count.  Then, 
those  were  some  of  the  absentee  and 
disabled  voters'  baUots  that  were  iden- 
tified on  the  outside;  you  knew  whose 
they  were,  iind  they  were  then  in  two 
categories. 

Some  were  originaUy  sent  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county,  and  on  election 
day  were  sent  out  to  the  precinct  poU- 
ing  place  even  though  they  were  not 
properly  qualified  baUots.  Because  of 
the  mishandling  on  the  part  of  the 
voter  of  the  envelope  which  had  to  be 
notarized  or  witnessed. 

Others  of  those  stayed  in  the  offices 
of  the  county  clerks  and  were  not  sent 
to  the  precincts,  but  they  stayed  in 
the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  under 
courthouse  security;  appropriate  secu- 
rity. 

Now,  the  task  force  decided  we  need 
to  find  some  more  marbles,  so  we  wiU 


count  these  baUots  that  would  not 
have  been  coimted  under  Indiana  law 
because  they  were  improperly  pre- 
pared or  packaged  without  notariza- 
tion or  witnessing.  But,  only  the  ones 
that  had  gone  out  to  the  precincts  and 
come  back.  Ah!  We  found  enough  mar- 
bles; let  us  quit  right  there!  That  Is 
what  happened. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  would  ask  was  there 
a  distinction  as  far  as  the  security  ap- 
pUed  to  the  baUots  that  were  counted 
versus  the  ballots  that  were  not  count- 
ed? In  other  words,  if  the  security  is 
different,  then  maybe  there  is  a 
reason  for  the  distinction. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  WeU.  that  is  it.  The 
ones  that  stayed  in  the  courthouse  aU 
along  might  have  been  too  secure  for 
aU  I  know.  Which  would  count,  but 
they  were  not  counted. 

Mr.  DiWINEL  They  were  not  count- 
ed. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  ones  that  went 
trammeling  out  to  the  precincts  and 
come  back  were  counted. 

Bir.  DiWINE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing in  fact  that  there  were  affidavits 
and  in  fact  the  committee,  the  special 
task  force,  had  affidavits  from  each 
coimty  saying  that  the  security  was 
good  on  the  baUots  they  threw  out. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Well,  at  least  with 
respect  to  foiu*  counties.  It  appeared 
from  the  affidavits  that  they  were, 
that  the  security  was  at  least  as  good 
or  better  than  the  security  afforded 
any  of  the  other  baUots  in  the  election 
that  were  counted,  and  those  four 
counties  happen  to  be  counties  that 
might  be  expected  to  be  favorable  to 
Rick  Mclntyre.  So  they  do  not  count 
those. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  McKINNETY.  WhUe  you  are  talk- 
ing about  security  on  the  baUots  that 
were  counted,  the  security  was  so 
great  on  some  of  the  baUots  that  were 
coimted  that  they  were  sitting  in  two 
cardboard  boxes  in  the  haUway  of  a 
county  courthouse.  Now  that  is  amaz- 
ing security. 

I  think  in  New  Haven.  CT.  where  a 
car  got  caught  in  a  wreck,  got  rearend- 
ed,  at  least  there  the  baUots  that  were 
stolen  were  locked  in  the  truck  of  a 
car.  These  baUots. which  were  coimted, 
under  this  great  security,  were  actual- 
ly in  a  box,  a  cardboard  box  in  a  haU- 
way. Now,  that  is  amaitlng  sectirity.  I 
think  that  is  Just  a  good  point  to  bring 
up. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  of  courthouses  in  our 
area  even  where  baUots  stored  in  that 
manner  can  be  desecrated  by  a  dog 
coming  down  the  halL  That  is  a  terri- 
ble way  to  treat  baUots. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.  BEINTLEIY.  The  gentleman 
said,  as  I  understand  it,  that  some  bal- 
lots that  had  the  word  "void"  written 
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on  them  were  counted.  Old  I  under- 
stand you  correctly? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No:  let  me  clarify 
that  point.  Some  of  these  ballots  were 
not  ballots  that  would  be  counted 
under  Indiana  law;  they  were  void  be- 
cause they  lacked  either  the  notarlat- 
tlon  or  the  witnessing  that  is  required 
under  Indiana  law  for  absentee  or  dis- 
abled voter  baUots. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Under  Indiana  law. 
Now,  as  I  also  understood  It.  not  from 
you  this  momlnc.  but  I  have  heard  In 
the  past  that  there  were  some  baUots 
sent  in  by  military  personnel,  the  men 
who  are  out  serving  the  country,  and 
although  these  were  postmarked 
before  election  day,  these  baUots  were 
not  permitted  by  the  task  force  to  be 
Included  in  their  count  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  will  yield  to 
anyone  that  has  a  more  exact  reading 
on  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentlewoman  is  correct;  this  testimony 
was  given  before  the  committee,  and 
that  there  were  at  least  somewhere  be- 
tween 10  and  20  ballots  from  military 
personnel  that  were  mailed  in  some 
cases  as  early  as  October.  It  did  not 
arrive  untU  a  day  or  two  after  the  elec- 
tion, which  were  thrown  out  in  this 
procew  that  my  colleagues  were  so  elo- 
quently going  throtigh  step-by-step  In 
the  slogan  that  the  Democrats  have 
used,  "count  all  of  the  baUots." 

Even  when  their  own  rules,  which 
they  made  up  on  the  third  election, 
the  term  that  you  used  was  not  a  re- 
count, but  their  count,  which  is  very 
appropriate.  When  that  was  applied, 
when  the  four-vote  lead  for  their  man 
came  in.  they  stopped.  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant because  this  shows  not  only 
the  Importance  of  the  fact  that  they 
stopped  the  count,  but  now  you  have 
stopped,  in  the  case  of  military  person- 
nel, who  voted  obviously,  clearly,  way 
ahead  of  time.  The  Postal  Service  did 
not  get  the  baUot  there  on  time,  and 
under  the  old  nUes  they  were  not 
counted. 

But  under  the  new  rules  of  counting 
aU  the  ballots,  their  rules,  they  should 
have  been  counted.  That  process 
stopped.  It  is  a  process  that  is  so  in- 
sulting, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people  and 
such  a  discredit  on  this  institution,  it 
is  a  shameful,  shameful  act.  It  reaUy 
is.  As  tired  as  we  all  are,  and  as  we 
have  gone  through  this  process,  over 
and  over  again,  think  of  it;  it  has  come 
down  to  this:  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 42  maybe  45  ballots  lying  there 
that  have  not  been  opened  and  have 
not  been  counted  that  are  clearly, 
were  clearly  the  intent  of  the  voter 
who  voted  way  early,  early  enough, 
that  are  simply  not  being  counted. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 


^ti.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  am 
Just  trying  to  understand  this  whole 
thing  from  the  beginning.  Now,  what 
you  are  telling  me  is  that  In  November 
there  was  an  election.  The  RepubUcan, 
Rlck  Mclntyre,  In  a  count  at  that 
time,  was  ahead  by  30-odd  votes. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  Indiana, 
you  are  telling  me,  certified  the  elec- 
tion, not  once  but  twice.  This  House 
refused  to  seat  him  In  an  unprecedent- 
ed move;  then  you  are  telling  me  a  re- 
count showed  he  was  ahead  by  even 
more,  and  this  House  again  refused  to 
seat  him,  and  then  you  are  telling  me 
that  this  subcommittee  of  House  Ad- 
ministration, disregarded  Indiana  law, 
set  up  Its  own  niles.  went  Into  Indiana 
and  starting  counting  baUots,  we  set 
up  these  rules  on  straight  party-line 
votes.  Tou  are  telling  me  that  they  did 
not  apply  their  own  rules  consistently, 
you  are  telling  me  that  in  some  cases 
there  were  more  ballots  than  people  In 
their  counts?  You  are  telling  me  they 
did  not  count  the  votes  of  our  service- 
men that  were  postmarked  before  the 
election?  And  you  also  have  Just  been 
telling  me  as  I  understand  it  they 
counted  some  absentee  baUots  and 
they  did  not  count  others.  Then  they 
came  up  with  the  result  where  Mr. 
McCloskey  was  ahead  by  four  votes 
and  you  are  telling  me  then  they 
stopped  counting? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  Is  correct. 
And  we  are  supposed  to  think  It  Is  fair 
now. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  And  now 
are  they  suggesting  to  this  House  that 
we  not  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  and  we  seat 
Mr.  McCloskejr?  Is  that  what  they  are 
saying? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  is  the  way  we 
are  heading:  that  is  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  In  the  process  of  the 
debate,  and  I  think  you  are  almost  out 
of  time,  there  was  a  IDemocrat  who 
showed  up  on  the  floor  to  ask  the 
question:  If  you  count  aU  the  bal- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiKsmss]  has  expired. 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  my  spe- 
cial order  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKunrxr]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DsLAY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  let  me  finish  my  point.  I 
would  appreciate  it. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  please  me  more 
since  I  expect  we  wlU  be  here  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  if  the  gentleman  would 
Uke  to  take  16  or  20  minutes  to  finish 
his  remarks,  go  right  ahead.  We  are  aU 
members  of  the  Insomniac  Club  of 
America.  What  the  heck,  our  Forefa- 
thers died  for  our  Constitution;  we 
might  as  weU  stay  awake  for  It.  be- 
cause that  really  is  the  issue.  Is  it  not? 

Would  the  gentleman  continue, 
please. 

til.  DiLAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  saying,  to  con- 
tinue the  dialog  about  where  we  are 
today,  reaching  four  votes  for  McClos- 
key and  stopping  counting  the  baUots. 
and  of  course,  we  have  heard  aU  these 
some  107  days  that  they  want  to  count 
aU  the  baUots. 

There  was  a  question  raised  on  this 
floor  about  2  o'clock  In  the  morning,  I 
beUeve  it  was,  that  If  they  counted  aU 
the  baUots,  would  you  accept  the  re- 
sults? That  is  their  new  ploy.  Now,  we 
have  moved  the  discussion  from  Mcln- 
tjrre  winning  outright,  winning  a  re- 
count and  not  being  seated  to  count  aU 
the  baUots  to  a  task  force  that  created 
rules  that  they  absolutely  did  not 
adhere  to,  to  now,  if  we  do  count  the 
rest  of  the  baUots.  wlU  you  accept  the 
result? 
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That  is  not  the  point  here.  And  then 
they  would  probably  throw  us  a  bone 
If  they  are  going  to  be  very  fair  with 
us  and  not  bring  a  resolution  to  this 
floor  to  seat  McCloskey  and  offer  us  a 
special  election.  That  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  this  should  never  have 
happened  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
"investigation"— the  investigation 
should  never  have  happened 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Amen. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Should  never  have  hap- 
pened in  the  first  place.  And  it  has 
been  asked  many  times  on  this  floor 
do  we  have— don't  you  think  that  the 
House  has  the  right  to  seat  its  own 
Members.  And  I  hope  we  wlU  get  Into 
that  sort  of  debate  at  a  Uttle  later 
date. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  yielding. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  want  to  teU  the 
gentleman  I  deeply  appreciate  his  fin- 
ishing his  remarks.  But  I  find  myself 
in  a  strange  position  here.  McKunrxr 
has  been  caUed  everything,  I  think,  by 
his  RepubUcan  friends  back  In  his  dis- 
trict; mostly  I  have  been  caUed  a  trai- 
torous rat  fink.  I  think  that's  legal, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  have  been  very  Independent  be- 
cause I  felt  I  came  to  the  Congress  to 
do  something.  You  know.  It's  strange. 
I  felt  that  In  my  forties  and  now  in  my 
middle  fifties  that  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 


and  try  to  make  this  a  better  place  for 
my  five  chUdren  and  now  two  and  a 
half  grandchildren.  I  have  never  both- 
ered with  what  Is  known  as  partisan 
rhetoric. 

You  know,  it  is  an  Interesting  thing 
that  I  took  my  first  1-minute  speech— 
I  let  you  guys  take  care  of  those 
things— In  15  years  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  I  have  never  in  fact  stood  up  and 
talked  in  a  special  order  because  I 
have  always  figured  out  as  long  as  I 
can  write  it  out  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  make  it  part  of  the  Record  of  the 
United  States  that  my  thoughts  are  In 
fact  determined  there  on  record  and 
reaUy  why  keep  the  staff  here  sort  of 
standing  around  waiting  for  me  to 
finish  feeling  my  self-importance  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  here  I  am.  And  I  am  going  to 
teU  you  that  I  am  here  in  a  reaUy  to- 
tally partisan  fashion.  I  have  worked 
for  15  years  with  moderate  Democrats 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  right  for  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  That's  why 
I  am  here. 

AU  of  a  sudden  I  find  out  that  this 
House  and  my  coUeagues  and  my 
friends— and  if  anybody  out  there  is 
watching  C-SPAN— It  Is  only  about  5 
o'clock  in  California— If  anybody  is 
watching  C-SPAN  out  there,  I  sudden- 
ly found  out  that  my  Democratic 
friends,  the  people  I  have  worked 
with,  the  people  I  have  compromised 
with,  have  decided  out  there,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America,  your  vote  doesn't  mean 
a  damn  thing.  Not  one  single  thing. 
Don't  bother  to  vote.  Stay  home. 
Really,  don't  bother.  I  mean  it  is 
crazy.  Particularly  If  you  are  in  Cali- 
fornia—we  are  arguing  about  poU  clos- 
ing times  and  aU  that  other  good 
stuff— you  know,  don't  bother.  Be- 
cause reaUy  they  don't  care.  They 
don't  care,  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
about  your  vote.  They  have  decided 
that  in  their  Uttle  star  chamber  that 
they  are  going  to  take  over  the  elector- 
al process  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  you  know,  a  lot  of  my  RepubU- 
can friends,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Just 
so  I  can  be  equaUy  critical  of  both 
sides,  want  to  push  this  thing  and  we 
are  going  to  seat  our  guy. 

I  want  to  seat  him,  too.  But  I  want 
the  people  of  Indiana  to  seat  him.  I 
don't  think  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, myself,  or  the  gentleman 
from  any  other  State,  or  the  gentle- 
lady,  has  the  right  to  turn  around  and 
teU  the  people  of  Indiana  who  Is  going 
to  represent  500,000  of  them. 

The  Constitution  may  say,  and  in 
fact  this  House  in  the  1800's  used  to 
spend  days  and  weeks  and  months  ar- 
giUng  about  who  belonged  in  what 
seat.  The  Constitution  says  sure,  the 
power  is  here,  but  it  is  impUclt  In  our 
entlre  set  of  beUefs  that  we  are  here 
not  to  Impose  the  wlU  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  to  prove  that  the 
wlU  of  the  people  of  that  congression- 
al district  has  been  Uved  up  to. 


You  know,  I  like  to  be  rational.  I 
read  rational  editorials.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  is  so  rational  this  morning  I 
can't  beUeve  it.  The  Washington  Poet. 
There  Is  always  an  amazing  shock 
once  In  a  whUe.  And  even  the  Wash- 
ington Post  says  you  know,  let's  give 
the  people  of  Indiana  a  chance  once 
more  to  express  their  wlU. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  strange  happen- 
ings in  different  counties  in  Indiana 
WlU  in  fact  cease  If  the  entire  body  of 
the  press  in  the  United  States  and  if 
the  entire  body  of  pubUc  opinion  In 
the  United  States  Is  watching  that 
congressional  district. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  WlU  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  can't  think  of 
anything  I  would  rather  do  than  yield 
to  the  beautiful  lady  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Who  fought,  by 
the  way,  three  elections  to  get  here 
and  the  people  of  Maryland  sent  her 
here  and  nobody  said  she  shouldn't  be 
here.  She  won. 

Mrs.  BESTTLEY.  And  even  when 
there  was  a  close  election  on  the 
second  time  around,  I 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Arid.  boy.  was 
there  one. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  didn't  chaUenge 
It. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  You  didn't  come 
crying  down  to  the  Speaker,  did  you. 
and  ask  him  to  change  the  thing? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  That's  right,  sir. 

Now,  you  mentioned  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  suddenly  may  see  the  light 
a  Uttle  bit.  I  woiUd  like  to  point  out 
that  yesterday  the  Baltimore  Sun 
wrote  an  editorial  on  this  and  the 
headline  is  "Vote  Again  In  Indiana." 
And  down  In— It  relates  a  Uttle  bit 
about  what  had  happened  and  it  says 
"Don't  be  surprised  if  the  task  force 
and  then  the  House  vote  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey.  A  study  of  contested  elec- 
tions shows  that  in  only  47  of  547  in- 
stances has  the  minority  party's  candi- 
date been  awarded  a  contested  House 
seat.  Seating  either  candidate  would 
be  a  mistake.  We  say  that  even  though 
the  task  force  count  may  be  more 
exact  than  the  earUer  one,  but  most 
people  in  and  out  of  Indiana  probably 
beUeve  this  count  reflects  bias  if  not 
fraud." 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  You  bring  up  an 
interesting— by  the  way,  I  congratu- 
late the  Baltimore  paper.  I  had  lost 
hope  In  it  for  a  whUe,  too.  Even  the 
New  York  Times  has  Joined  the  fray. 
You  know.  It  makes  an  old  man  like 
myself  feel  that  there  Is  life  after 
death  and  there  is  maybe  some 
common  sense  spreading  through  the 
press  of  the  United  States— It  is  a  won- 
derful thought. 

What  you  are  saying  Is  reaUy  Inter- 
esting. Doesn't  It  degrade  your  seat, 
doesn't  it  degrade  the  people  of  Mary- 
land in  your  district,  doesn't  it  degrade 
my  seat  and  the  people  in  the  Fourth 


Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 
when  In  fact  we  turn  to  the  American 
people  and  say,  "See  aU  these  seats 
here;  some  of  those  seats  are  not  prop- 
erly fUled." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  chance  that  some- 
one In  one  of  those  seats  shouldn't  be 
here. 

ShoiUdn't  we,  as  the  Hoxise  of  the 
people,  be  turning  around  and  saying 
In  fact  that  we  want  to  make  sure?  We 
fuss  and  fume  about  one  man/one 
vote.  In  reapportionment  we  worry 
about  half  a  percentage  point,  a  half  a 
percentage  point,  and  here  we  are 
turning  around  and  saying  that 
nobody  can  reaUy  figure  out  what 
hmipened  In  this  election  but  because 
I  own  this  place  I  am  going  to  seat 
that  person.  Isn't  that  what  we  are 
doing  here,  really? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  You  touched  on  a 
very  sensitive  point,  and  that  Is,  what 
do  the  people  of  America  think  of  this 
body,  and  you  know  we  have— this 
body  has  gone  through  some  very 
questionable  periods  In  recent  years, 
and  there  have  been  charges  out  In 
the  pubUc  of  corruption  and  of  fraud 
and  of  Just  everything  disreputable. 
And,  you  know,  there  were  times  when 
I  was  running  people  said.  "What  do 
you  want  to  go  there  for?  I  mean  those 
people  aren't  honest." 

Now,  I  didn't  beUeve  It.  I  didn't  be- 
Ueve it.  I  ran  again  because  I  wanted 
to  come  here  because  I  felt  that  this 
House,  this  body,  was  something  that 
was  going  to  lead  the  country  properly 
and  that  we  were  going  to  do  good 
things  for  the  people.  Just  like  you 
said. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  really  thank  the 
lady  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DxWINE.  WlU  my  coUeague 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DiWINE.  The  gentlelady  has 
brought  up  I  think  a  very  significant 
point  and  that  is  the  public  confidence 
in  this  body,  and  I  wonder— maybe  I 
can  Just  ask  my  coUeague  who  has  the 
time,  who  has  been  here  a  lot  longer 
than  I  have.  If  he  could  maybe  shed 
some  light  on  something  that  I  have 
been  thinking  about  for  the  last  few 
days  and  that  is  if  you  were  going  to 
try— if  you  were  the  majority  party— I 
know  that  is  a  thought  that  Is  very 
foreign  to  us,  to  be  the  majority  party, 
but  if  we  were  the  majority  pajty  and 
we  were  going  to  try  to  construct  a  sce- 
nario where  we  would  give  confidence 
to  the  American  people  as  far  as  the 
resiUts  of  a  special  task  force  that  was 
looking  at  the  results  of  an  election, 
woiUdn't  you  want  to  construct  it  so 
that  you  coiUd  have  a  bipartisan  basis 
for  that  inquiry?  Just  like  we  do  on 
the  Ethics  Commission. 

There  is  a  reason,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  that  there  are  an  even  number  of 
RepubUcans   and  Democrats   on  the 
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Ethics  Committee.  But  on  this  particu- 
lar inve>t<«atlon  It  is  3  to  1. 

Does  my  colleacue  have  any  reason 
or  can  he  think  of  any  loclcal  reason 
why  they  would  do  that? 

If  public  confidence  Is  what  we  are 
interested  In.     

Mr.  McKINNTY.  I  can't  Imagine 
that  the  party  of  the  people  would  do 
something  like  this.  I'm  shocked. 

Look,  when  this  House  gets  into 
trouble,  when  there  Is  someone  that 
we  think  has  disgraced  all  of  the 
House,  in  a  bipartisan,  nonpolitlcal 
fashion  we  address  that  problem.  And 
we  either  answer  It  with  a  "guilty"  or 
an  "Innocent." 

In  this  Instance  we  are  politics.  We 
will  have  twice  as  many  Democrats  as 
Republicans  because  we  are  going  to 
disenfranchise  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  DiWINE.  What  does  that  do  to 
the  public's  confidence  In  whatever 
the  result  is? 

Mr.  McKINNErf .  I  didn't  want  to  de- 
press my  good  friend  from  Maryland 
by  saying  to  her  that  after  15  years 
they  are  still  asking  me  that  question. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  go  down  there 
with  that  bunch?"  It  makes  the  public 
perception  of  what  we  are  pretty  bad. 

Now,  let's  stop  for  a  minute  and  Just 
think.  We  have  a  $300  billion  deficit. 
Correct?  At  least  We  have  a  commu- 
nist government  In  Nicaragua.  And  I 
don't  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  him.  He  knows  that.  He  Is  not 
very  happy  with  me.  But  he  hasn't 
been  happy  with  me  so  far  this  spring. 
Maybe  things  will  improve  as  we  go  on 
into  the  hot  days  of  summer.  But  still 
In  all  it  Is  an  Issue  that  affects  the 
future  of  the  country. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  problems  and 
yet  the  leadership  of  this  House  is 
more  concerned  with  seating  one  Dem- 
ocrat and  destroying  the  credibility  of 
this  House  which  is  in  fact  going  to 
make  all  these  decisions  once  it  gets  to 
work  and  stops  with  this  nonsense. 

Mr.  DAUB.  WlU  the  gentleman  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  haven't  been  here 
throughout  the  night.  I  want  to  com- 
mend all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  participating  In  this  vigil.  But 
how  much  will  it  cost  me  to  keep  my 
seat  next  election? 

I  Just  want  to  say  very  briefly  that 
this,  to  me,  is  an  abortion  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  am  sad  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  side  of  our  aisle  feel 
that  they  want  to  conduct  themselves 
and  Jeopardize  the  constitutional  tests 
that  have  for  so  long  given  us  a  posi- 
tion as  a  parliament  In  the  world  of 
parliaments  above  parliaments. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Let  me  tell  you 
something,  my  good  friend.  I  agree. 
When  my  hour  of  this  is  over,  and  I 
certainly  hope  this  will  Just  continue 
right  on.  since  we  seem  to  feel  in  the 


leaderahlp  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  nothing  else  Is  important 
except  seating  that  one  Democrat— 
don't  worry  about  the  world,  war, 
peace,  famine,  et  cetera.  I  am  leaving 
here  to  speak  to  the  Washington  Work 
Shop  Oroup,  young  Americans  from 
all  over  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States.  After  I  finish  speaking  to  them 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  a  group  from 
the  King  School  In  Stamford.  CT. 
where  my  oldest  aaa  teaches.  What  do 
I  say  to  them? 

I  go  in  and  I  have  this  impassioned 
plea,  my  staff  and  my  constituents  call 
it  McKunrxT's  sermon  on  the  mount.  I 
have  made  it  so  many  times  I  Just  can 
hold  up  my  finger  and  they  say  there 
he  comes  again,  speech  No.  1. 

In  that  speech  I  say  "Tou  do  make  a 
difference."  I  say  John  Kennedy  was 
elected  by  less  than  one  vote  in  each 
voting  precinct  in  this  country.  I  turn 
around  and  tell  them  we  elected  the 
first  Republican  mayor  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  in  48  years  with  three 
votes.  Because  we  worked. 

I  turn  around  to  them  and  say 
"Toung  kids  like  yourself  stopped  the 
Vietnamese  war.  Toung  kids  like  your- 
self made  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  figure  out  for  the  first  time 
that  the  word  'men'  In  the  Constitu- 
tion was  generic  and  not  physical."  So 
it  does  make  a  difference.  Yeah. 
That's  my  sermon. 

How  do  I  give  that  sermon  this 
morning?  How  do  I  go  in  and  give  that 
sermon  this  morning  when  this  House 
is  being  raped  by  a  political  decision? 
What  is  It  that  gets  Stu  McKnfifxr, 
moderate,  get  along,  easy  go.  so  damn 
mad  that  he  Is  here?  And  I  will  teU 
you  something:  If  they  do  seat  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  will  vacate 
this  room  when  he  speaks,  because  he 
has  no  right  to  be  seated,  unless  re- 
elected In  a  new  election  by  the  people 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man.   

Ms.  SNOWE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentlelady  from  Maine  who  Is  here 
missing  an  appointment  because  I 
asked  her  to  come  on  over.  It  is  always 
nice  to  have  someone  good  looking  In- 
stead of  you  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sure 
the  American  public  Is  delighted  that 
the  television  screen  Is  changing  for  a 
bit. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  greatly 
appreciate  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut for  yielding  to  me,  and  would 
like  to  commend  him  and  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  as  well  for  their  perse- 
verence  and  determination  throughout 
this  unfortunate,  Inexcxisable  situa- 
tion. The  marathon  of  special  orders 
that  Is  now  winding  down  Is  testament 
to  our  belief  in  the  processes  that  com- 
prise our  Republic;  and  in  the  aware- 
ness that  those  processes  are  coming 
under  fire  and  are  imperiled  by  the 


handling  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
I>lstrict  seat. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  address 
myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
notion  of  process  in  our  Oovemment 
and  in  this  Chamber.  It  Is  a  subject, 
quite  frankly,  of  minimal  concern  in 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  American 
public,  and  often  not  of  substantially 
greater  concern  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  Is  the  way  It 
should  be,  though,  for  a  process  Is 
functioning  best  when  It  is  least  no- 
ticed. We  hear  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess these  days,  for  example,  precisely 
because  It  does  not  fimctlon  well. 

But  process  was  at  the  core  of  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  In  American 
history.  I  refer  to  the  testing  of  the 
constitutional  procedures  and  Institu- 
tions during  the  waning  months  of 
Watergate.  What  was  most  frighten- 
ing at  that  time  was  the  ominous  pros- 
pect of  losing  the  shape,  order,  and 
structure  that  had  allowed  America  to 
grow  and  prosper  since  1789.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  remember,  however,  that 
the  days  of  Watergate,  considered 
some  of  the  darkest  in  American  histo- 
ry, were  some  of  the  greatest  as  well: 
For  we  found  out,  under  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances,  that  the 
system  worked. 

Again  today,  the  House  Is  faced  with 
a  procedural  question  ttiat  would  usu- 
ally be  considered  arcane  at  best,  but 
that  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  this 
institution  of  the  House,  which  we  all 
cherish  so  deeply.  The  handling  of  the 
Indiana  Eighth  vote  will  forever  color 
the  character  of  the  House  and  the 
ability  of  the  Representatives  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  successfully  In  the 
years  ahead. 

As  the  Speaker  said  In  his  maiden  re- 
marks after  having  been  elected  as 
Speaker  for  the  first  time: 

The  Hoose  Is  greater  than  any  one  of  us. 
Its  greatnen  l5  the  product  ot  435  human 
belngB  coUecUvely  contending  with  extraor- 
dinary problems. 

But,  while  the  House  is  greater  than 
any  one  Member,  it  is  no  greater  than 
any  one  action  we  take.  The  greatness 
of  this  institution  can  be  diminished 
by  one  action  in  a  way  that  no  one 
Member  could  ever  do. 

Mr.  McKINKEY.  If  the  gentlelady 
would  yield  for  Just  a  moment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Be  glad  to. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Wouldn't  the— by 
the  way,  that  is  a  marvelous  quote, 
and  it  Is  an  incredible  statement,  and  I 
agree  with  it.  and  I  would  guess  that 
the  House  is  greater  than  any  one  po- 
litical party,  too.  isn't  it? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
first  speech  as  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  quoted  from 
Henry  Clay's  principles  to  guide 
future  Speakers.  He  cited  the— 


pledge  to  remain  cool  and  unshaken,  guard- 
ing the  permanent  laws  and  rules  of  the 
House  from  being  sacrificed  to  temporary 
passions,  prejudices  or  Interests. 

We  ask  no  more  than  that  in  this  In- 
stance. A  zeal  to  lay  claim  to  the 
Eighth  District  seat  threatens  not  Just 
to  mock  the  votes  cast  last  November 
in  Indiana,  but  to  cast  doubts  on  cer- 
tain fundamental  understandings  of 
what  this  Chamber  Is  and  how  It  must 
operate. 

On  that  day  the  Speaker  was  first 
elected  to  his  post,  he  told  the  Mem- 
bers gathered  that  "as  a  nation,  we 
must  demonstrate  that  democracy 
does  work."  That  was  and  remains  a 
sound  prescription  for  our  country  In 
the  world  today. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  as  a 
legislative  body,  we  here  in  the  House 
must  demonstrate  to  the  Nation  that 
democracy  does  work.  We  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Oovemment,  we 
who  sit  in  the  People's  Chamber, 
cannot  be  selective  in  our  commitment 
to  the  processes  of  democracy.  The 
question  that  will  come  before  the 
House  Is  not  solely  a  challenge  of  elec- 
tion results.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
American  democracy,  to  the  democra- 
cy that  Is  founded  on  a  faith  In  institu- 
tions and  procedures. 

The  perception  of  how  we  address 
the  question  is  central  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  American  people  eventu- 
ally see  their  Congress  at  work,  and 
thus  Is  key  to  maintaining  the  faith 
and  belief  without  which  this  Oovem- 
ment would  flounder. 

MUhandilng  of  the  situation  In  Indi- 
ana, which  I  fear  the  majority  in  the 
House  is  preparing  carefully  to  do,  will 
provide  rich  fodder  for  those  In  our 
country  who  have  become  Jaded  and 
cynical  about  the  real  value  of  casting 
individual  votes  In  elections  today.  We 
have  all  been  dismayed  in  recent  years 
by  the  dwindling  percentage  of  people 
who  actually  get  out  and  vote,  and  by 
the  attitude  about  elections  and  gov- 
ernment that  Is  expressed  in  those 
percentages.  Through  a  misguided 
handling  of  the  question  before  us, 
however,  the  attitude  that  produces  50 
percent  voter  turnout  will  only  be 
strengthened. 

What  will  potential  voters  think  in 
years  to  come  if  the  House  falls  to  do 
Justice  to  Rick  Mclntjrre  and  the 
Eighth  District  voters?  Imagine  if  you 
will  a  tight  election  scenario,  which  is 
usually  considered  a  reason  for  in- 
creased voter  turnout.  We  may  see  it 
turned  Into  a  reason  not  to  vote— why 
waste  time  voting  If  the  House  will 
take  its  pick  of  the  candidates 
anyway?  The  right  to  vote  will  not  be 
endangered,  but  the  right  to  have  it 
counted  will  be  very  much  In  doubt. 

That  IB  ultimately  what  separates 
our  system  of  voting  from  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  others  such  states. 
People  vote  in  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out any  problem;  the  value  of  the  vote, 
however,  is  nil.  Our  country  has  spent 


200  years  ensuring  that  the  votes  cast 
by  Individual  citizens  are  the  only  ones 
that  count,  and  now  we  are  faced  with 
a  serious  erosion  of  that  concept. 

The  House  is  on  the  brink  of  creat- 
ing a  hideous  symbol  of  Washington 
arrogance,  of  Federal  callousness 
toward  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  to  the 
point  where  votes  cast  inside  the  belt- 
way  coimt  more  than  those  cast  out- 
side the  beltway.  A  message  that 
exudes  political  power  plays,  and  back 
room  manuevering  wlU  reach  across 
the  coimtry  at  a  time  when  we  are 
grappling  with  enormously  Important 
economic  and  international  Issues.  Our 
credibility  is  on  the  line  with  this 
Issue,  and  the  House  will  give  little 
cause  for  the  American  public  to  tnist 
that  we  will  handle  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  day  with  any  degree  of 
forthrightness  or  fairness.  "Politics  as 
usual"  will  have  taken  on  a  grimier 
and  more  disturbing  meaning,  and  it 
will  taint  our  work  as  Individual  elect- 
ed officials  and  as  a  legislative  body  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  immediacy  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  right  aroimd  the  comer 
from  my  office  in  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing. There  is  an  office  which  is  desig- 
nated only  as  the  "Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  Indiana."  That  sign,  by 
the  office  door  which  always  remains 
closed  save  for  the  occasional  visitor,  is 
an  odd  sight,  an  unreal  one,  and  an 
unfortunate  one.  I  also  believe  that  It 
might  be  proven  inaccurate. 

If  the  majority  party  In  this  House 
decides  to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey,  It  will 
be  their  office,  not  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict's. The  gentleman  who  will  then 
occupy  that  office  will  have  252  con- 
stituents here  on  Capitol  Hill  of  much 
greater  Importance  than  the  500,000 
back  in  Indiana.  I  suggest  that  that 
would  be  a  horrible  perversion  of  the 
process  of  governing. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  that  process  that  I 
appeal  to  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  today.  Examine  the 
events  which  have  taken  place,  and 
the  position  that  you  will  be  asked  to 
take.  Place  that  within  the  context  of 
the  American  governing  experience, 
within  yoiu*  own  experiences  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  How  will  the 
events  In  this  Instance  compare  with 
our  history?  More  Importantly,  how 
will  these  events  compare  with  our 
hopes  for  the  future? 

I  want  to  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  proudly  and  with  assurance 
that  I  have  served  well  not  my  party, 
not  my  coUeagues,  but  rather  this  In- 
stitution. And  when  the  time  arrives 
to  vote  on  the  final  disposition  of  this 
seat,  I  would  like  you  to  keep  in  mind 
these  words  of  Winston  Churchill: 

History  with  Its  flickering  lamp  stumbles 
along  the  trail  of  the  past,  trying  to  recon- 
struct Its  scenes,  to  revive  its  echoes,  and 
kindle  with  pale  gleams  the  passion  of 
former  days.  What  la  the  worth  of  all  this? 


The  only  guide  to  a  man  Is  his  oonadenoe; 
the  only  shield  to  bis  memory  is  the  recti- 
tude and  slnoerity  of  his  actions.  It  Is  very 
imprudent  to  walk  through  life  without  this 
shield,  because  we  are  so  often  mocked  by 
the  failure  of  our  hopes  and  the  upsetting 
of  our  csloilatlons:  but  with  this  shield, 
however,  the  fates  may  play,  we  march 
always  in  the  ranks  of  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  honor  and  Integrity  of  the 
House  when  we  vote  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntjrre,  and  I  again  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding  this  Ume. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  like  to  teU 
the  gentlelady  from  Maine  with  every 
sincere  word  that  that  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  Impressive  state- 
ments I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  in  a  long  time  because  it  is 
so  true  and  it  Is  so  right  and  I  am  Jiist 
sorry  that  every  American  can't  hear 
It  because  you  have  stated  succinctly, 
clearly,  and  very  beautifully  I  think 
what  the  issue  is  here. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  jrield. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I,  too,  wish  to  ctnn- 
pllment  the  gentlelady  for  that  excel- 
lent statement  and  would  hope  that 
the  majority  and  the  Si)eaker  and 
those  who  are  involved  In  this  process 
would  carefully  read  it. 

I  came  at  6  o'clock  expecting  my 
time  at  the  weU  and  have  listened 
since  then  to  some  remarkable  state- 
ments, and  I  don't  believe  that  there  Is 
anything  that  Incenses  the  people  of 
America  more  or  there  are  few  things 
that  are  more  priceless  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  their  right  to  be  rep- 
resented through  fair  and  honest  elec- 
tions. 

We  fought  our  first  war  over  that 
very  issue.  It  was  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented fairly  and  honorably  that 
brought  about  the  Revolutionary  War. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  that  both- 
ers the  American  people  today  more 
nor  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
more  than  the  Inability  of  the  people 
in  NlcaragTia,  the  people  in  EH  Salva- 
dor, the  people  In  Cuba,  and  multi- 
tudes of  nations  around  the  world  to 
have  free  and  fair  and  honest  elec- 
tions. 

We  hear  almost  daily  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  a  plea  for  honest  and 
fair  elections  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. And  it  is  somewhat  of  an  Irony 
that  right  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
same  Chamber  those  very  same  people 
are  willing  to  rape  the  system  and  pre- 
vent a  fair,  honest,  and  free  election 
from  taking  place. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  for  a  minute.  Isn't  that  the 
truth.  You  know,  they  have  designed  a 
whole  new  way  of  counting.  It  is  called 
you  count  until  you  are  ahead.  And 
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then  once  you  are  ahead  you  stop 
counting. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  That  Is  the  rape, 
my  friend;  that  is  the  rape  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  And  you  know,  you 
count  absentee  ballots  when  they 
come  from  Democratic  districts  and 
declare  them  secure,  and  when  they 
come  from  Republican— even  though 
they  were  stored  in  a  hallway,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  in  a  paper  box. 
Then  when  you  come  to  Republican 
districts,  obviously  they  are  not 
secure.  In  other  words,  really,  the  gen- 
tleman brings  it  out.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference, you  luiow,  between  the  minor- 
ity party  and  Nicaragua  and  what  is 
looking  to  be  the  minority  party  in  the 
United  States  when  there  in  Nicara- 
gua I  gather  they  use  giins;  here  they 
use  subterfuge  and  they  invent  a  new 
way  to  count.  But  isn't  the  end  result 
the  same? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  when  you  and 
I  and  every  Member  of  this  body  took 
our  oath  of  office  we  stated  in  that 
oath  that  we  would  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

I  never  dreamed  at  the  time  I  raised 
my  hand  and  took  that  oath— I  even 
wondered  at  the  time  what  kind  of  do- 
mestic enemies  would  we  have  to  deal 
with  here  that  might  rape,  that  might 
totally  disregard  and  perhaps  to  some 
degree  through  their  actions  destroy 
the  Constitution.  And  then  to  find  at 
this  stage  that  some  of  those  domestic 
enemies  might  be  right  here  in  this 
body  trying  to  take  away  or  disregard 
such  a  fimdament&l  process  as  the 
Constitution,  to  me  that  is  inconceiv- 
able that  there  would  be  that  kind  of 
disregard  for  such  a  fimdamentally 
valuable  document  and  process  to  the 
United  States  people. 

Let  me  recount  briefly,  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  let  me  re- 
count briefly  some  of  the  effects  of  my 
own  election  a  litle  over  2  years  ago. 

There  was  an  attempt  at  that  time 
to  steal  an  election.  It  was  done 
through  a  multitude  of  processes.  One 
was  by  money,  by  trying  to  buy  it,  but 
also  by  trying  to  deceive  the  people  of 
my  district  into  believing  things  that 
were  not  true  in  regard  to  candidates. 

WeU,  it  worked.  I  was  finaUy  de- 
clared the  winner  of  the  primary. 
There  were  18  Republicans  nmnlng 
and  three  Democrats,  which  certainly 
confused  the  electoral  process,  but  I 
was  declared  the  winner  for  the  first  3 
days  after  the  election  and  then  they 
found  some  uncounted— two  bags  of 
uncounted  absentee  ballots  within  the 
home  town  of  the  most  despicable  of 
candidates  and  when  they  counted 
those  it  obvioxisly  changed  the  elec- 
tion, and  where  I  was  *  *  * 
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WeU,  it  worked.  I  was  finally  de- 
clared—I  was  declared  the  winner  of 
the  primary.  There  were  18  Republi- 
cans running  and  3  Democrats  which 
certainly  confused  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, but  I  was  declared  the  winner  for 
the  first  3  days  after  the  election  and 
then  they  found  some  uncounted,  two 
bags  of  uncounted  absentee  ballots 
within  the  hometown  of  the  most  des- 
picable of  candidates  and  when  they 
counted  those  it  obviously  changed 
the  election  and  where  I  was  then  de- 
clared to  have  lost  by  92  votes.  The 
process  of  not  only  tnrlng  to  buy  the 
election,  but  the  process  of  trying  to 
deceive  the  people  in  that  campaign  so 
incensed  the  people  of  that  district 
that  they  called  for  an  unusual  proce- 
dure—that of  a  write-in,  and  I  was  en- 
couraged to  run  In  the  general  election 
as  a  write-in.  an  impossible  task  in 
normal  political  processes. 

But  the  people  were  so  concerned 
that  they  would  have  the  right  to 
choose  who  would  be  their  Represent- 
ative and  that  Representative  would 
represent  them  with  honor  and  integ- 
rity that  they  overwhelmingly  voted 
for  the  write-in.  I  don't  believe  the 
American  people  want  their  seats  or 
their  Representatives  to  steal  districts 
or  to  steal  their  representation:  I  don't 
believe  that  they  want  the  system  to 
be  raped;  I  simply  believe  that  they 
want  to  have  the  right  to  honest,  fair 
elections. 

Mr.  OALLO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McKINNinr.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  OALLO.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  carrying  this  fight  throughout  the 
night  to  allow  the  public  to  under- 
stand what  is  really  happening.  Going 
back  about  a  month  ago,  model  Con- 
gresses, our  young  people  were  all  over 
this  country,  they  were  out  trying  to 
find  out  how  the  sjrstem  works  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  our 
young  people  while  they  were  forming 
this  model  Congress  and  going 
through  legislative  bills  and  the  proc- 
ess itself  and  I  thought  and  I  heard, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  but  I  think 
it  is  worth  reiterating  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  process,  the  constitu- 
tional process,  you  talk  about  our 
young  people  that  every  so  often,  ev- 
eryday, are  up  the  balcony  listening  to 
what's  happening.  I  talked  to  one 
model  Congress,  I  guess  it  was  3  weeks 
ago  right  in  the  Capitol,  and  I  was  re- 
marking to  them  as  to  what  was  hap- 
pening with  the  Indiana  Eighth  and 
told  them  that  in  fact  Rick  Mclntyre 
has  been  certified  by  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana  and  yet  wasn't  seated 
and  there  was  this  look  of  pu^ement, 
question,  why  wasn't  he  seated.  Now 
these  weren't  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, these  are  young^  future  laeders. 


and  they  were  concerned  and  couldn't 
understand  how  this  process  could  be 
allowed  by  this  House,  and  I  indicated 
to  them  that  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees the  States  the  right  to  be  able  to 
formulate  their  own  election  laws  and. 
yes,  in  fact,  this  Congress,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  saw  fit  to  disregard  In- 
diana law  and  have  their  own  so-called 
recount. 

Now,  until  the  last  few  days  I 
thought  and  was  hoping  that  there 
was  going  to  be  an  honest  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  count  that  would  rei>- 
resent  the  voters  of  Indiana  and  I  wit- 
nessed, as  many  of  my  colleagues  did, 
TV  tapings  of  those  hearings  and  I 
think  I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  as 
much  as  my  colleagues  when  we  saw 
blatantly  a  political  steal  that  is  being 
referred  to  as  the  rape  of  the  system, 
that  it  was  a  political  steal,  not  only 
affecting  Rick  Mclntyre.  who  should 
have  been  seated,  but  it  was  a  steal  in 
the  way  of  taking  votes  away  and  the 
ability  of  the  Indiana  Eighth  District 
to  put  their  votes  and  have  them 
count  as  they  voted.  To  see  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made,  the 
blatant  disregard  for  any  kind  of  fair 
play,  I  think  when  the  public  sees  this 
the  awareness  level  will  rise  consider- 
ably. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  people  as 
I  see  it  that  are  really  hurt  by  this 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  Just  1  second  on  that,  I 
want  to  Just  say  to  you  that  first  off  I 
haven't  been  here  all  night.  I  guess  by 
being  of  a  little  seniority  aroiuid  here 
I  grabbed  a  later  hour,  but  I  admire  all 
of  my  friends  who  have,  and  I  agree— 
you  luiow.  if  I  think  the  American 
people  really  got  a  chance  to  see  this.  I 
was  siirprlsed  that  the  Washington 
Post  allowed  it  to  get  on  the  front 
page,  but  then  I  decided  aroimd  6  that 
I  would  wander  through  the  morning 
news  shows.  As  far  as  the  television 
media  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, this  isn't  happening.  It  is  not 
here.  I  saw  weather  reports,  I  saw 
maps.  I  saw  Nicaragua.  I  saw  a  ceme- 
tery that  we  all  heard  too  much  about 
in  Oermany;  I  saw  all  kinds  of  things, 
but  this  isn't  happening.  Tou  know,  I 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  have 
loved  this  body  for  15  years  and  before 
I  got  here  I  wanted  to  get  here  pretty 
badly  and  I  reaUy  can't  believe  that 
the  national  television  media  doesn't 
realize  the  importance  to  our  Nation 
that  you  have  expressed  so  well,  that 
Ms.  Sifowx  expressed  so  well,  that  ev- 
eryone here  all  night  long  has  ex- 
pressed so  well.  I  really  can't  believe 
that  they  haven't  bothered  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  some 
very  intelligent  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentatives have  bothered  to  go  without 
sleep,  without  rest,  to  keep  this  House 
open  to  make  a  statement  of  the  un- 
fairness of  the  political  decision,  or  as 
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my  good  friend  from  Maine  said,  gov- 
ernment from  within  the  Beltway 
rather  than  within  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana.  And  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  right.  I  hope  that  the  media  that  I 
trust  and  love,  I  think  that  a  free 
press  is  tMsic  to  the  entire  Nation,  also 
basic  to  some  of  our  problems,  too; 
but,  without  it  we  are  Just  like  the  rest 
of  them.  And  I  Just  am  ^palled  to  see 
that  when  35  to  50  million  Americans 
this  morning  with  their  coffee  and 
crumpets  on  their  way  to  work  turned 
on  the  tube  that  nobody  producing 
those  shows  decided  that  in  fact  the 
dlsenfranchlsement  of  500.000  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
is  perhaps  a  little  more  Important 
than  some  of  the  other  things  they 
bothered  to  show. 

Mr.  OALLO.  If  I  can  Just  dose  on 
that,  and  I  commend  you  for  those 
statements  because  the  press  is  the  ve- 
hicle that  is  needed  to  alert  the  people 
of  this  country.  With  all  of  our  abili- 
ties as  Congressmen  and  House  Repre- 
sentatives we  do  not  command  the 
entire  ability  to  get  this  message  out. 
The  press  has  that  and  I  hope  they 
use  that,  but  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
from  what  has  transpired  yesterday 
and  last  night  and  early  this  morning 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  recognize  the  in- 
justice that  will  take  place  if  in  fact 
they  go  to  seat  the  candidate.  Repre- 
sentative McCloBkey.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
perative that  they  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue  anymore  as 
far  as  Democrat  versus  Republican. 
This  is  an  issue  as  to  a  blatant  disre- 
gard to  the  Constitution  and  I  would 
hope  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  takes  a  hard 
look  at  this  issue  before  they  vote  in 
favor  of  seating  McCloskey. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  has  been 
extremely  patient  standing  there  and  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  would  simply  like  to 
dovetail  something  that  you  said  earli- 
er. I  appreciate  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  yielding  and  I  empathize 
with  your  dedication  and  your  concern 
on  this.  Let  me  Just  recap  so  that  we 
will  understand  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  Rick  Mclntyre  was  certi- 
fied twice  by  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
as  having  won  the  District  Eight  elec- 
tion to  be  seated  in  Congress  and  four 
times  he  was  denied  that  seat  here  in 
this  House,  this  body  here.  Instead  of 
agreeing  to  that  or  even  a  new  elec- 
tion, the  House  leadership  in  its 
wisdom  decided  to  send  a  task  force 
out  there  to  conduct  its  own  count  of 
the  election  which  had  already  been 
certified.  When  the  facts  are  all  in. 
when  they  continued  the  count  until 
their  candidate  won  and  they  stopped 
and  they  didn't  count  the  remainder 
of  the  ballots.  Now,  it  isn't  a  matter  of 


whether  it  is  Rick  Mclntyre  or  not. 
that  is  not  the  outrage.  The  outrage 
that  the  American  people  will  grow  to 
understand  when  this  tbary  is  told  and 
retold,  again,  is  that  that  is  not  the 
really  in^mrtant  thing.  The  Important 
thing  is  that  the  vote  of  the  people 
was  denied,  the  Constitution  was 
shredded  by  this  action.  There  will  be 
people  who  will  say,  what  are  we  doing 
talking  about  this,  about  a  vote  elec- 
tion, we  have  got  a  Contra  vote  coming 
up  today,  we've  got  all  sorts  of  budget- 
ary problems  that  we  must  take  up, 
why  don't  we  take  a  look  at  that.  But 
that  is  not  the  important  issue  here 
today.  The  issue  is,  of  course,  as  you 
have  stated,  the  concern  of  all  us  is 
that  if  we  allow  this  to  happen  then 
the  vote  will  be  denied  to  the  people 
time  and  again  if  the  House  decides  to 
go  in  on  a  close  election  anjrwhere  in 
this  country  in  the  future  and  decide 
to  conduct  their  own  election,  in  effect 
we've  got  a  revolution  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  have  a 
vote  and  would  have  some  say  so  in 
who  their  Oovemors  would  be  and 
how  they  would  run  their  Govern- 
ment, this  is  being  denied,  and  that's 
the  process  that  should  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  media,  to  every  citizen  in 
the  coimtry  in  this  issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  appreciate  that 
and,  you  know,  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment about  what  this  implies  for  all  of 
us  in  our  system,  it  is  good  that  we 
bring  it  up  at  this  point  and  I  won't 
quote  this  properly,  and  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful I  really  should,  but  we  Just  remem- 
bered the  Holocaust  in  my  district  and 
all  of  those  millions  of  people  that 
died  and  there  was  an  inscription  writ- 
ten on  the  wall  of  the  concentration 
camp  and  it  said,  first  they  came  and 
got  the  Communists  and  I  didn't 
object  because  I  wasn't  a  Communist, 
then  they  came  and  got  the  labor 
unions'  members  and  I  didn't  object 
because  I  wasn't  a  labor  union 
member,  then  they  came  and  took  the 
Pentecostals  and  I  didn't  object  be- 
cause I  wasn't  a  Pentecostal,  and  then 
they  came  and  took  me  and  there  was 
no  one  to  object.  And  what  you  are 
really  saying  is  if  we  in  fact  allow  this 
absolute  destruction  of  the  basic 
values  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
take  place,  if  we  remain  silent,  when 
does  it  happen  to  us,  when  does  It 
happen  to  us. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Let  me  Just  congratulate 
you,  let  me  congratulate  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  on  our  side, 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  spent  the  night  here,  let  me  con- 
gratulate Bob  Thomas,  Congressman 
from  California,  Bill  FsxirzKL,  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota,  who  have 
spent  hours  and  weeks  and  even 
months  working  on  this  project  and 
let  me  commend  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  who  have  gone  far  beyond  what 


they  should  have— might  be  expected 
to  do  in  order  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
floor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  participa- 
tion and  I  would  like  to  welcome  the 
gentleman  from  the  Fifth.  Fourth, 
Third,  Second 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut. 
You're  the  Fourth. 

Bdr.  McKINNirY.  No.  my  neigh- 
bor  

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I'm 
the  Fifth. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  My  neighbor  from 
Connecticut.  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Mr.  RowLAKs,  a  new  Member  of 
the  body  who  I  am  s\ire  did  not  expect 
to  come  to  Washington  to  find  this 
kind  of  shenanigans  taking  place. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  senior  Member  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  And  again  rapidly. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cotmectlcut.  Es- 
pecially during  this  process.  The  last  4 
months  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
ducting special  orders,  especially  the 
freshman  class,  trying  to  speak  out  to 
the  American  people  and  let  them 
know  what  has  been  hi^jpenlng  here 
and  fortunately  or  unfortimately.  de- 
pending on  how  you  look  at  the  situa- 
tion at  this  point,  the  Democrats  have 
narrowed  the  whole  issue  down  to 
quote,  unquote,  count  all  the  ballots, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting 
and  getting  involved  in  many  of  the 
special  orders  over  the  last  4  months, 
and  as  a  pet  project  last  night  while 
my  colleagues  were  staying  up  all 
night  speaking  out  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue,  I  decided  to  look  through 
the  CoHGRXssiOMAL  RccoEO,  and  Just 
glance  back  at  the  comments  made  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  regard  to  the  Mclntyre  situation 
and  with  regard  to  the  e^ga,  the  poster 
that  has  been  placed  throughout  the 
Capitol  saying,  count  all  the  votes.  I 
think  it  is  pretty  interesting  and  I 
think  as  I  look  at  the  comments  made 
by  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  realize  that  they  are  on  our  side, 
and  a  few  comments  come  to  mind  im- 
mediately. Back  in  March.  March  28, 
during  the  special  orders,  my  col- 
league, or  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts said  an  interesting  thing,  and 
I  want  to  quote  him.  He  said,  we  be- 
lieve that  voters  who  in  good  faith 
showed  up  at  the  polls  and  voted 
should  not  have  their  ballots  disre- 
garded in  large  nuunbers  because  of  a 
failure  of  the  election  officials  and 
then  during  the  debate  on  April  2  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  said  that 
guidance  is  summarized  in  the  princi- 
ple that  when  there  is  no  fraud  all  bal- 
lots should  be  counted  or  it  is  possible 
to  learn  the  intent  of  the  voter,  and  he 
said  in  short  count  all  the  ballots. 
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Now,  we  have  listened  to  this  rheto- 
ric for  the  past  4  months  and  many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  made  a 
number  of  attempts  to  seat  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  provisional  and  allow  the  investi- 
gation to  go  on,  to  allow  the  special  re- 
count to  go  on,  and  we  all  know  there 
have  been  three  recounts  at  this  point 
and  we  said,  OK,  let's  count  all  the 
ballots,  let's  get  past  the  rhetoric. 
Now,  we  have  done  Just  this  and  I 
think  that  our  friend,  our  colleague 
from  Maine  made  an  excellent 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  guess  they  were 
really  saying,  let's  count  all  the  ballots 
from  the  E>emocratic  counties. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut. 
Let's  count  all  the  ballots  until  we  end 
up^ —  

Mr.  McKINNEY.  And  let's  forget 
some  of  those  from  the  Republican 
counties. 

Idr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  In 
my  opinion,  I  think  he.  I  think  they 
coujited  until  they  were  ahead  and 
said.  OK,  this  is  a  convenient  time  to 
stop  and  see  where  we  stand,  and  I 
think  our  colleague  from  Maine  said  it 
very,  very  well,  and  I  wrote  down  her 
remark  when  she  made  it,  she  said 
"the  votes  inside  these  Halls  seem  to 
matter  more  than  the  votes  in  the  In- 
diana Eighth  District,"  and  I  think 
that  is  a  great  comment. 

Now.  another  gentleman  from 
Dakota.  North  Dakota,  on  April  4 
dining  special  orders  said  he  was  very 
concerned  with  the  partisan  outcome 
and  he  said,  let  me  quote  his  com- 
ments on  April  4.  he  said  "now  my  in- 
terest is  to  see  that  all  the  people  who 
voted  in  that  election  have  their  bal- 
lots counted."  And  I  was  talking  about 
having  Mr.  Mclntyre  seated  so  that 
there  is  some  representation.  It's  been 
4  months  and  Mr.  McKimcET  made 
some  great  comments  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  some  important 
votes  here,  we've  got  important  votes 
today,  we've  got  the  budget,  we've  got 
the  deficit,  very  important  votes  not 
only  to  you  and  I  and  our  constituents, 
but  Important  to  the  people  in  the 
Eighth  District .  In  Indiana.  And  he 
questioned  me.  He  said,  "when  you 
talk  about  all  the  voters,  are  you  talk- 
ing about  all  the  voters,  including  the 
ones  that  have  been  thrown  out?"  So 
now  I  think  he  is  going  to  ask  that 
same  question  of  himself  and  of  the 
task  force  back  In  April  2.  The  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  said  our  goal  is 
to  determine  the  Intent  of  the  voters 
in  the  Eighth  District.  And  then  again 
on  April  2.  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  all  the  ballots  are  counted.  If  we 
do,  we  will  be  following  basic  princi- 
ples of  fairness,  we  will  foUowlng  the 
precedence  of  the  House,  we  will  doing 
what  Indiana  did  last  November  in  vir- 


tually every  other  April  election  con- 
test." Then  the  majority  leader  said 
on  April  2.  what  is.  then,  the  basic 
issue  at  stake.  The  basic  issue  is  quite 
clearly  whether  voters  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  their  votes  counted  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  disenfran- 
chised. Just  stop  and  think  about  it  a 
moment,  he  said.  If  a  straight  party 
line  vote  was  all  that  mattered,  we 
easily  could  have  seated  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  We've  got  to  wonder  whether  that 
is  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do.  An- 
other gentleman  from  Illinois.  Febru- 
ary 7.  I  believe  that  this  act  of  dlsen- 
franchlsement  is  more  important  than 
even  the  final  disposition  of  the  House 
seating  question,  for  it  does  not  matter 
who  serves  In  the  Congress  if  all  the 
people  are  not  permitted  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote.  Haven't  we 
learned  that  we  cannot  take  away  any 
citizen's  vote  without  threatening 
every  citizens'  vote.  That  was  Febru- 
ary 7,  one  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  tdsle  from  Illinois. 

Another  gentleman  from  Indiana,  he 
said  we  shouJd  not  favor  election  pro- 
cedures that  ignore  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  voter  or  otherwise  compromise  the 
electoral  process.  I  am  listening  to 
these  comments  and  I  am  starting  to 
wonder  whether  we  said  them.  First, 
fair  and  reasonable  recount  rules 
should  parallel  Indiana  law  and  prac- 
tice as  closely  as  possible.  And  I  think 
the  lone  Republican  member  of  the 
task  force  will  tell  you  all  about  that 
and  I  think  he  can  tell  you  when  Indi- 
ana law  is  used  and  when  it  is  not 
used.  Usually  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Democrats  on  that  task  force. 

Another  gentleman  from  Indiana 
said,  but  surely,  in  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, such  a  provision  could  not  be 
Interpreted  to  confer  upon  a  legisla- 
tive body  unlimited  power  to  abrogate 
a  decision  by  the  electorate,  or  could 
it.  And  then  again  on  January  3d  the 
majority  leader  said  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  fulfill  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  make  certain 
that  an  election  has  been  duly  held, 
that  Is  result  has  been  timely  and  reg- 
ular and  that  the  procedures  have 
been  fair,  and  then  finally  on  January 
the  3d  the  majority  leader  said,  had 
we  attempted  to  exercise  the  raw 
power  of  a  ruthless  majority,  I  sup- 
poee  we  would  have  asked  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  be  seated  on  the  basis  of  partial 
returns  which  we  are  informed  at  this 
point  back  on  January  the  3d.  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  44  vote  margin.  Of 
course,  we  could  have  not  been  Justi- 
fied in  doing  that,  and  so  we  did  not 
seek  to  do  that.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  the  dif- 
ference is  2  or  3  months  later  in  taking 
a  partial  recount  and  being  a  ruthless 
majority,  we  still  have  partial  returns, 
there  are  still  ballots  that  aren't 
counted,  so  I  think  we've  got  a  lot  of 
support  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 


and  I  think  the  ruthless  Democrat  ma- 
jority is  going  to  be  hard  pressed,  very 
hard  pressed  in  telling  the  American 
people  and  convincing  everyone  in  this 
House  that  indeed  all  the  votes  have 
been  counted  that  it  has  been  fair  and 
impartial,  has  been  nonpartisan,  and 
that  they're  not  exercising  pure, 
brutal  political  strength. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man jrleld  back  to  me  for  Just  a 
moment? 

ytt.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  You  know,  one  of 
the— I  think  that  you  have  made  some 
excellent  points  and  there  is  really 
nothing  that  skewers  us  more  firmly 
in  the  fires  of  eternal  damnation  than 
our  remarlcs  of  yesteryear,  I  think 
somebody  said  something  like  that; 
but,  anyway,  would  anybody,  is  there 
any  American  out  there  that  really  is 
going  to  believe  at  this  point  after  all 
those  remarks  and  what's  hM>pened 
anything  we  decide  about  that  elec- 
tion. Isnt  it  really  only  fair  to  turn 
around  and  let  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  teU  the 
Congress  the  beltway— inside  the  belt- 
way  crowd— I  love  that  one— what 
they  feel.  You  know,  thank  God  in  the 
IS  years  I've  been  here  I  go  home 
every  weekend.  I.  too,  might  have 
gotten  caught  up  in  the  majority's 
cynicism  about  what  counts  and  who 
counts.  Frankly,  I  know  Mr.  Rowlahs 
has  told  the  Fifth  District  of  Con- 
necticut as  I  tell  the  Fourth  District  of 
Connecticut  that  they  are  the  things 
that  count.  But  no  matter  what— even 
if  in  fact  Mr.  Mclntj^'e  had  been 
seated  in  this  process,  which  we  knew 
wasn't  going  to  happen  from  the  very 
moment  we  saw  the  committee  start  to 
function,  would  anyone  in  the  Fifth 
District  really  believe  what  came  out 
of  that.  No,  they  want  to  see  an  elec- 
tion by  the  voters,  not  by  the  star 
chamber  of  two  Democrats  to  one  Re- 
publican. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  partici- 
pating and  I  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  and  per- 
mitting me  this  time. 

I  have  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  not  been  involved  in  this  issue  as 
I  should  have  been  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  that.  I  think  that  the  reason  I  was 
not  involved,  because  I  didn't  think  it 
really  affected  me  very  much,  it  didn't 
affect  my  constltutents,  and  more  im- 
portantly, I  didn't  really  think  there 
would  be  an  effort  to  steal  this  seat. 
So  I  haven't  been  involved  and  that 
was  a  mistake,  because  I  think  what 
has  happened  here  affects  not  Just  we 
who  are  Members  of  this  body,  but  it 
affects  all  of  our  constltutents  because 
if  we  have  diminished  one  vote,  we 
have  diminished  the  entire  process.  I 
think  it  is  ironic  that  we  are  preparing 


to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  We  are  going  to  do 
obeylsence  to  that  sacred  document 
and  at  the  very  time  that  we  are  plan- 
ning for  the  celebration  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution  we  are 
seeing  this  kind  of  charade  which 
takes  place  and  undermines  and  really 
casts  question,  casting  the  doubt,  the 
document  itself. 

There  is  an  arrogance  of  power  that 
I  think  is  palpably  evident  in  what  has 
been  going  on  here  for  the  last  month. 
Lord  Acton,  the  famous  cliche,  power 
corrupts,  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely, and  I  think  we  have  seen  that 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again. 
But  I  would  Just  plead  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  what  is  being  attempted  here  is 
going  to  poison  the  well  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  the  spirit  of  comity 
which  is  absolutely  essential  for  this 
body  to  function  I  think  is  being  cast 
into  Jeopardy.  It  is  going  to  make  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  reasonable 
men  to  reason  together  for  the  good  of 
this  country. 

So  I  think  that  they  should  consider 
well  what  they  do,  that  they  really  are 
poisoning  the  well  to  the  extent  that  it 
may  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  govern. 

But  more  Importantly,  also  I  think 
what  we  have  seen  here  is  going  to  un- 
dermine the  public  confidence.  Once 
this  word  gets  out,  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  we  have  not  seen  this  mes- 
sage really  being  transmitted  to  the 
American  people,  but  it  will  be  and  If 
this  is  only  a  start,  then  thank  Ood 
for  that.  But  I  think  it  ultimately  is 
going  to  become  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  their  rights,  their  votes, 
are  affected  by  what  is  happening 
here  and  what  is  going  to  be  called 
Into  question,  then,  in  their  minds,  is 
what  about  this  process,  is  this  demo- 
cratic process  really,  really  going  to  be 
a  fair  one. 

So  I  think  what  you  have  suggested 
is  the  only  fair  solution.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning  endorses  that 
solution  and  says  that  when  you  have 
an  election  like  this  clearly  the  proce- 
dures that  were  employed  In  this  re- 
count were  quixotic  at  best  and  in  my 
mind  highly  suspect,  but  at  this  point 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  fair  solu- 
tion is  a  special  election. 

So,  I  hope  that  this  effort,  and  the 
effort  of  all  of  our  colleagues  here 
over  this  long  night  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vince the  majority  not  to  proceed  with 
this  real  charade.  This,  as  I  said,  di- 
minishes not  Just  we  as  Members,  but 
it  diminishes  everybody  and  perhaps  a 
line  from  John  Donne,  although  not 
totally  relevant,  might  apply,  ask  not 
for  whom  the  beU  tolls,  it  tolls  for 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Very  well  said,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  we  are  bearing 
witness  to  and  that  is  that  this  is  an 
institution  of  the  American  people, 
their  thoughts,  and  we  were  sent  here 


to  defend  it  and  to  live  up  to  our  oath 
and  it  certainly  is  made  very  difficult 
by  the  actions  of  the  majority. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine.      

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Especially  to  thank  him  for 
participating  in  this  all  night  vlglL  It 
is  really  a  vigil,  I  think,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Constitution  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority,  as  well  as  the 
very  foiuidation  on  which  this  country 
was  built,  and  that's  the  rule  of  law. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  majorities 
forget  that  the  most  Important  right 
that  they  can  preserve  is  the  right  of 
their  minority  In  a  particular  legisla- 
tive body. 

I  would  Just  like  to  read  a  couple  of 
comments  that  have  been  made  by 
people  in  the  past-^ohn  Calhoun. 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  said  the 
government  of  the  absolute  majority 
instead  of  the  government  of  the 
people  is  but  the  government  of  the 
strongest  Interest,  and  when  not  effi- 
ciently checked,  it  is  the  most  tjrranni- 
cal  and  oppressive  that  can  be  devised. 
What  we  have  been  tning  to  do  over 
these  past  few  hours  is  to  check  that 
tjrraimy,  make  sure  we  bring  to  the 
public's  attention  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  tyraiuiical  majority,  at  least  on 
this  particular  issue,  and  it  needs  to  be 
checked  for  the  good  of  democracy, 
for  the  good  of  this  institution. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  for  just  a 
second  before  I  sield  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  is  to  Just  try 
to  bring  this  issue  out  of  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  into  the  hinterlands 
throughout  this  country,  look  at  some 
of  the  objective  sources,  look  at  what 
people  have  said.  I  would  ask  that 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman,  my  time  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  my  special  order 
out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INDIANA  ELECTION 
DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  jield  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  to  continue  his 
very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  realize  that  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  the  views  of  those 
of  us  in  the  Repbullcan  Party  and  the 
minority  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, we're  t^iiring  about  the 
views  of  people  throughout  this  coun- 
try. What  better  way  to  see  those 
views  expressed  than  on  the  editorial 
page  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  representing  Republican  and 
Democratic  areas  alike.  The  Indianap- 
olis Star,  the  home  State  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
was  having  his  seat  taken  through  the 
oppression  of  the  majority.  That 
paper  states  yet  Mclntjrre  is  miffed, 
and  Justifiably  so  at  the  House's  parti- 
sanship. The  Washington  Times  under 
a  headline  entitled  "Indiana  Mclntyre 
in  the  House  of  Doom,"  says  the  be- 
havior of  the  House  Democratic  ma- 
jority over  Indiana's  disputed  House 
seat  suggests  a  retched  kind  of  parti- 
sanship. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  under  a 
headline  "Trashing  Hoooier  Votes" 
says  the  Democrats  in  the  House  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  declaring 
Federal  elections  irrelevant. 

The  Houst<»  Poet,  under  an  editori- 
al entitled  "Do  Voters  Count?"  says 
"No  one  is  alleging  fraud  in  Mclntyre's 
election.  The  recount  which  substan- 
tially Increased  his  margin  was  con- 
ducted with  Democratic  election 
judges.  And  now  we  have  had  the 
House  of  Representatives  try  to  take 
that  vote  away  from  Mr.  Mclntyre." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  "Indiana  Disen- 
franchised." This  editorial  says  that 
this  is  a  textbook  case  of  partisan  con- 
gressional politics  at  its  ugliest. 

And  the  New  York  Times.  "Seat 
Richard  Mclntyre.  With  a  margin  of 
70  seats.  Democrats  in  the  House 
wouJd  hardly  seem  threatened  by  one 
more  Republican,  yet  that's  how  they 
are  behaving  in  refusing  to  seat  Rich- 
ard Mclntyre." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Jtist  think  that  the 
point  that  needs  to  be  made  In  this 
discussion  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  very  fabric  of  American  society,  we 
are  talking  about  the  very  fundamen- 
tal concept  of  representative  democra- 
cy. So  the  Democrats,  the  majority 
party,  can  Just  pause  and  consider 
some  of  the  words  of  their  forefathers. 
Fnmklln  Roosevelt  said,  "Inside  the 
polling  booth  every  American  man  and 
woman  stands  as  the  equal  of  every 
other  American  man  and  woman. 
There  they  have  no  superiors."  That 
may  have  been  true  back  in  the  1930's. 
Apparently  now  American  voters  do 
have  superiors,  and  that  is  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  wants  to  reverse  the 
views  of  the  voters  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
District. 

And  finaUy,  not  by  way  of  warning 
but  by  way  of  citing  history  and  trying 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  majority,  let  me  Just  quote  an- 
other American  President,  one  of  our 
party,  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  words 
I  hope  are  not  prophetic;  they  certain- 
ly bear  keeping  in  mind.  Abraham  Lin- 
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coin  once  said  that  "If  by  the  mere 
force  of  numbers  a  majority  should  de- 
prive a  minority  of  any  clearly  written 
constitutional  right.  It  mlsht  in  a 
moml  point  of  view  Justify  revolu- 
tion." It  certainly  would,  if  such  a 
risht  were  a  vital  one.  What  right  Is 
more  important  than  making  sure  that 
the  will  of  the  majority,  the  electorate 
in  this  country  is  represented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  both  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  par- 
ticipating in  these  special  orders,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  es- 
pecially for  allowing  me  to  continue 
my  statement. 

Mr.  SHAW.  We  thank  you  for  a 
very,  very  fine  statement.  The  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  have  now 
gone  through  the  evoiing.  I  think  it  is 
particularly  encouraging  to  see  so 
many  of  our  freshmen  and  younger 
Members  that  are  participating,  that 
know  that  the  importance  of  this  issue 
that  is  before  us. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont. 

M.-.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  UtUe  bit  with 
the  gentleman  about  perhaps  some- 
thing we  really  have  not  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  body  here,  and 
that  Is  bow  the  Congress  normally 
tries  to  handle  sensitive  matters  where 
you  want  to  try  to  get  away  from  par- 
tisanship. We  have  one  committee 
within  this  body  which  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  these  kind  of 
sensitive  matters,  and  that  Is  the 
ethics  committee.  And  that  committee 
is  one  that  has  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  Members  may  get  into 
with  respect  to  ethical  problems.  And 
in  order  to  Insure  that  that  committee 
does  not  get  Involved  tn  partisan  poll- 
tics  and  that  Its  decisions  when  ren- 
dered are  considered  as  nonpartisan, 
that  committee  consists  of  an  even 
number  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Now  I  bring  that  out  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
In  this  case  this  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee that  was  aet  up,  this  task  force, 
was  doomed  from  the  start  to  be  parti- 
san, unless  at  the  conclusion  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Re- 
publican was  the  victor.  No  other  way 
could  they  come  out  with  any  credlbU- 
Ity.  So  I  think  that  what  happened 
here  was  doomed,  because  once  you  set 
up  a  task  force  to  handle  a  sensitive 
matter  which  should  not  be  handled  in 
the  sense  of  any  way  looking  partisan, 
that  should  have  been  a  2-to-2  task 
force  or  an  even  ntmiber  on  either 
side,  such  that  you  could  presimie,  as  I 
hope  you  would  in  this  body,  that  the 
Members  will  act  responsibly  and  that 
their  goaJ  will  be  to  determine  as  to 
what  the  real  will  of  the  people  of  In- 
diana was. 


But  what  we  saw  here  when  they  set 
it  up  by  a  2-to-l  majority  was  this: 
Unless  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
find  a  way  to  determine  that  the  elec- 
tion was  made  in  favor  of  our  candi- 
date, unless  we  cannot  do  that,  then 
we  are  going  to  come  out  In  favor  of 
oin-  candidate.  That  Is  the  way  it  was 
set  up.  And  so  right  from  the  begin- 
ning It  was  doomed  unless  they  came 
out  in  favor  of  Mclntyre  to  be  tainted 
with  partisanship.  There  is  no  other 
way  you  could  come  to  a  conclusion 
when  a  body  Is  set  up  that  way  and 
not  only  that,  but  then  when  It  contin- 
ues to  tct  that  way.  If  the  Republicans 
had.  after  aU  of  the  ballots  had  been 
counted,  had  agreed  to  It,  that  is  the 
only  other  way  they  could  have  come 
up  and  said  that  McCloskey  was  that 
winner. 

So  I  would  agree  with  those  that  say 
that  having  doomed  themselves  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  only  fair  that  we 
give  them  the  kind  of  resuJt  that  It 
ought  to  be.  and  that  is  that  we  turn  It 
back  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  let 
them  make  the  decision  which  this 
body  was  unable  to  do  unless  under 
those  two  rare  circumstances,  that  It 
would  be  so  unanimous  that  all  the 
task  force  would  agree,  or  that  It  was 
so  overwhelmingly  or  so  untainted  in 
favor  of  Mclntyre  that  the  Democrats 
had  to  declare  It  that  way. 

I  think  logically  as  the  editorial  writ- 
ers and  all  reasonable  people  are 
sa]rlng  now  the  only  answer  here  now 
Is  to  let  the  people  of  Indiana  deter- 
mine who  the  winner  really  was. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  statement.  I  think  at 
this  point  It  is  only  appropriate  to  also 
add  to  your  statement  by  reading  a 
portion  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  says, 
"When  vacancies  happen  In  the  repre- 
sentation from  any  State,  the  Execu- 
tive Authority  thereof  shall  Issue  writs 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies." 

I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana will  Issue  a  writ  based  upon  a 
congressional  hearing  rather  than 
based  upon  what  the  people  of  that 
district  said  tn  Indiana  law. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan.     

Mr.  PURSELL.  Thank  you.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  speaker  for  holding  a 
long  vigilance  with  others  who  are 
speaking  to  address  a  central  issue  in 
this  Nation,  and  I  think  it  is  really  the 
central  Issue  of  the  concentration  of 
power.  And  I  think  it  is  inappropriate 
and  I  hope  that  the  Democratic 
Caucus  would  reconsider  this  major 
thrust  of  encouraging  the  additional 
effort  of  concentrating  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  broad  based 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  here  we 
have  a  committee  2  to  1.  two  members 


deciding,  making  a  recommendation 
on  a  strong  constitutional  Issue  that  is 
fundamental  and  written  in  our  Con- 
stitution by  our  Pounding  Fathers. 

This  is  a  sacred  issue  and  a  solid 
issue  of  challenging  the  power  that  is 
concentrated  here  in  Washington.  And 
so  beyond  the  technical  problems,  we 
see  that  there  is  no  fraud,  it  was  a 
clean  election,  Mclntyre  was  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  State  of  Indiana.  And  so 
we  have  a  course  of  history  since  No- 
vember 6  of  an  honest  election  that 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  people 
of  Indiana,  and  constitutionally  our 
Founding  Fathers  would  turn  over  in 
their  grave  to  see  a  few  people  in 
Washington  abuse  the  privileges  and 
honor  and  the  integrity  of  serving  in 
public  office  irrespective  of  political 
party. 

And  so  the  Republican  leadership 
here  is  challenging  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  caucus  to  reconsider 
this  issue  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
and  if  need  be  hold  a  special  election 
and  let  the  people  of  Indiana  make  a 
decision  as  to  who  their  Congressper- 
son  should  be.  And  so  I  congratulate 
those  who  have  spent  long  hours  look- 
ing at  this  issue  fundamentally,  one  of 
the  great  abuses  of  power  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  16  years  of  public  life. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  statement.  Before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, I  would  like  to  say  to  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  that  might  be  watch- 
ing this  proceeding  from  their  office 
that  they  are  certainly  welcome  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  participate,  and 
I  can  assure  them  they  will  get  a  much 
fairer  hearing  here  than  Mr.  Mclntyre 
received  before  the  hearing  commit- 
tee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding, 
and  I  thank  him  for  taking  this  special 
order,  as  I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  throughout  the  night  took  special 
orders.  This  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia started  last  night  in  discussing  this 
problem,  and  I  think  that  when  we 
started  many  people  thought  that  this 
was  some  kind  of  a  stunt,  that  in  fact 
It  was  freshman  Republicans  once 
again  looking  for  some  kind  of  a 
project.  But  I  think  If  anyone  watched 
and  listened  to  who  spoke,  that  what 
they  saw  was  not  Just  a  cross  section 
of  the  Republican  Party,  but  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
that  no  one  can  deny  the  depth  of  the 
feeling  of  those  who  spoke.  And  If  we 
ever  felt  that  we  have  been  Isolated 
and  alone,  this  Is  always  the  concern  I 
believe  of  the  minority,  and  that  is 
even  though  you  know  you  are  right. 
Is  anyone  listening? 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
their  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  that  in 


fact  a  number  of  people  have  been  lis- 
tening. 

The  Evansville  Press  has  editorial- 
ized, under  the  heading  "Once  Again, 
Who  Won?"  The  Evansville  Press  in 
Indiana,  In  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  rightfully  could  be  and  is 
much  more  particular  In  its  editorial 
discussing  what  did  and  did  not 
happen  In  front  of  the  recount  task 
force.  The  point  that  the  Evansville 
Press  editorial  makes  Is  that  in  nine 
counties  for  a  variety  of  reasons  too 
complicated  to  rehash  here,  the  task 
force  did  count  technically  flawed  ab- 
sentee ballots.  In  two  counties,  Van- 
derburgh and  Crawford,  similarly 
flawed  absentee  ballots  were  not 
coimted  because  they  had  not  been 
kept  under  lock  and  key  since  election 
day.  Their  integrity  could  not  be  guar- 
anteed, so  the  ruling  not  to  count 
them  seemed  reasonable.  But  in  the 
four  remaining  counties,  the  integrity 
of  the  absentee  votes  was  not  in  ques- 
tion, yet  the  task  force  still  refused  to 
count  them. 

That  was  the  fundamental  point 
that  we  made  at  the  beginning,  the 
fact  that  we  went  to  the  task  force  to 
Investigate  the  election  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  under  the  cry  of  the 
majority  leader  that  there  had  been 
voters  disenfranchised  and  there  had 
been  an  uneven  application  of  law. 
And  what  we  have  seen  through  the 
many  hours  of  the  discussion  of  the 
election  in  the  Eighth  District  and  the 
task  force's  recount  has  been  that  the 
task  force  indeed  did  not  improve 
upon  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict's performance.  Individuals  still 
are  disenfranchised,  and  there  was 
still  an  uneven  application. 
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Individuals  still  are  disenfranchised, 
and  there  is  still  uneven  application. 

Then  yesterday  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  editorializing  under  the 
heading.  "Tip's  Gold  Watch."  I  think, 
drew  a  basic  bold  line  under  this  con- 
test, that  while  we  are  talking  about 
constitutional  rights,  there  are  folks 
out  there  who  believe  that  "What  no 
one  took  into  account,"  the  editorial 
said,  "but  probably  should  have,  was 
that  this  whole  show  has  been  run  by 
arguably  the  two  most  partisan  Demo- 
crats in  the  House— Tip  O'Neill  and 

TOWY  COELBO. 

"Prom  where  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr. 
CoELHO  sit,"  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
say,  "Mr.  McCloskey's  new,  four-vote 
win  is  mainly  an  opportunity  to  stick 
it  to  their  nemesis  in  the  White  House 
by  staging  a  straight  party-line  vote  on 
the  seating. 

"There  is  simply  no  way,"  the  edito- 
rial concludes,  "the  Democrats  can 
look  good  saying  a  Democrat's  four- 
vote  victory  is  valid  after  they  said  a 
Republican's  400-vote  victory  was  in- 
vaUd." 


Then  this  morning,  after  we  have  la- 
bored all  night,  the  premier  newspaper 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  City,  the 
Washington  Post,  under  the  heading. 
"A  Special  Election  for  Indiana."  I 
think,  sums  up  most  of  our  feelings.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  say  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  a  Republican 
newspaper.  I  think  its  editorial  posi- 
tion, though,  clearly  reflects  the  mi- 
nority point  of  view,  because  in  edito- 
rializing this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  they  said  they  felt  that  "The 
controversy  now  rapidly  coming  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  House  over  who  ac- 
tually won  last  November  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  Inevitably 
raises  one  question.  Can  it  ever  be  de- 
termined with  certainty  who  won  in 
such  a  close  election?  The  proceedings 
before  the  three-member  task  force, 
which  has  concluded,  2-1,  that  Demo- 
crat Frank  McCloskey  beat  Republi- 
can Richard  Mclntyre  by  four  votes, 
suggests  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  no.  In  an  election  so  close,  nei- 
ther contestant  should  be  seated.  The 
House,  embroiled  in  an  ear-splitting 
dispute  over  the  outcome,  should  In 
fact  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  let  In- 
diana hold  another  election." 

And  in  concluding,  the  editorial  also 
said:  "But  when  the  margin  is  so  close, 
doubts  Inevitably  remain,  and  the  can- 
didate who  is  declared  the  winner  wlU 
hold  the  office,  so  far  as  some  of  his 
colleagues  and  constituents  are  con- 
cerned, under  a  cloud.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  by  no  means  imusal  or 
cumbersome  remedy  of  a  special  elec- 
tion is  In  order." 

I  might  tell  you  that,  having  trav- 
eled to  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional 
District  a  number  of  times  and  talked 
to  the  folks  out  there,  I  think  that  if 
someone  were  to  conduct  a  poll  today 
in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, you  would  find  the  sentiment  of 
the  voters  there.  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, is  overwhelmingly  that  the  task 
force  did  not  do  any  better  Job  than 
the  folks  In  Indiana  did  on  election 
night,  and  that  if  you  are  going  to 
leave  uncounted  votes  on  the  table,  if 
you  are  going  to  disenfranchise 
people,  if  you  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
sistent in  the  application  of  your  rules, 
then  you  should  not  criticize  us  If  you 
are  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  do  now 
to  work  our  way  out  of  the  problem 
that  has  been  created  in  large  pari  by 
a  straight  partisan  vote  is  to  agree  on 
a  bipartisan  vote  that  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  ought 
to  do  It  again.  It  is  by  no  means  cum- 
bersome. It  is  not  the  awkward  choice. 
I  agree  with  the  Washington  Post 
when  they  say:  "a  special  election  for 
Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict." 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
once  again.  I  do  hope  that  the  majori- 
ty party  understands  that  this  all- 
tdght  vigil,  with  a  cross  section  of  the 


Republican  Party,  is  a  true  reflection 
of  where  this  party  feels  it  has  to  go  to 
be  able  to  get  what  it  considers  mini- 
mal justice  out  of  the  majority. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine  state- 
ment and  also  for  his  very  courageous 
work,  I  might  say,  on  the  task  force 
going  out  to  Indiana. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  while  you 
were  going  over  the  history  of  what 
has  happened,  that  I  question  whether 
Mr.  McCloskey  would  want  to  receive 
the  seat  under  these  circumstances. 
And  why  would  it  not  be  he  that 
would  call  for  a  special  election  in  In- 
diana. That  would  be  a  courageous  act 
and  would  certainly  be  one  that  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  situation  that 
he  finds  himself  in  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that  one  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  majority  party 
has  come  to  the  floor.  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs], 
and  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  the  record  to  show 
that  the  opening  prayer  for  April  23, 
1985,  was  schedul^  to  be  given  by  the 
dean  of  Indiana  ministers,  the  Rever- 
end Andrew  Brown  of  Indlan^xtUs. 
But  because  of  the  all-night  session, 
there  will  be  historically  no  opening 
prayer  for  the  first  day,  and  I  am  sure 
that  particularly  my  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives colleagues  hope  that  Rever- 
end Brown  will  return  on  a  subsequent 
date. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  parliamentary  situation 
would  be  that  the  opening  prayer 
could  be  called  for  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Unfort\mately,  that  is 
not  true.  The  Parliamentarian  has  just 
ruled  that  It  is  Impossible  to  have  an 
opening  prayer  unless  there  is  an  ad- 
journment and  then  a  convening  of 
the  House. 

PAaLXAMXHTAKT  TMWTaiM* 

Bfr.  SHAW.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  the  Chair  if  he  would  enter- 
tain a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  think 
that  by  unanimous  consent  I  could 
y\e\A  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
who  is  going  to  give  us  the  prayer.  We 
certainly  need  that  at  this  particular 
time,  and  I  can  certainly  say  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  would  be  grateful 
for  that.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempro.  [Mr. 
Weiss].  The  Chair  will  state  that  If 
the  House  were  to  adjourn  or  recess  by 
unanimous  consent,  then  there  could 
be  the  opportunity  and  the  occasion 
for  prayer  under  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents, but  as  the  situation  prevails 
right  now.  the  House  is  in  continuing 
session.  This  is  still  the  same  session 
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without  Interruption  that  oommenoed 
yesterday  Aft«n)Oon. 
Mr.  SHAW.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

would  certainly  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man who  \M  scheduled  to  give  the 
opening  prayer  today  would  be  able  to 
ftay  with  ua  until  the  appropriate  time 
when  we  could  adjourn. 

Mr.  WALKSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parHMwentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamenta- 
ry Inquiry? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  it  this:  Is 
It  not  true  that  the  House  by  unani- 
mous consent  could  give  permission  to 
the  Chaplain  to  deliver  the  prayer  at 
any  point  during  the  proceedings 
here?    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
theoretically  possible  that  what  the 
gentleman  requests  may  be  accom- 
plished. However,  it  is  not  possible  for 
this  Member  holding  the  seat  tempo- 
rarily for  the  Speaker  to  entertain 
that  request  and  would  have  to  take  it 
under  advisement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

I  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  theory  and  practice  here.  The 
fact  is  that  we  can  modify  our  proce- 
dxires  by  unanimous  consent,  and  I 
would  assume  that  we  would  not  have 
obJecticHis. 

Is  the  Chair  ruling  that  if  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  la  made.  In  fact 
the  prayer  could  be  delivered,  and  that 
we  would  not  have  a  problem  then  in 
proceeding  forward  from  there? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  First. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  an  apt  student  of  the  parlia- 
mentary procediires  of  this  body, 
knows  that  in  fact  there  is  an  order  of 
events  that  is  prescribed  by  the  rules 
and  precedents  for  this  House.  The 
gentleman  also  knows  that  the  House 
has  been  in  continuing  session  since 
yesterday.  There  is  not  a  new  session 
here  because  the  Sun  has  risen  on  a 
new  day.  We  are  still  in  the  same  con- 
tinuing session. 

Now.  it  is  theoretically  possible,  were 
the  House  to  complete  the  nonleglsla- 
tive  business  and  proceed  with  legisla- 
tive business  so  that  the  House  would 
be,  practically  speaking,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  legislative  process,  that 
what  the  gentleman  requests  could  be 
accomplished  by  unanimous  consent. 
At  an  appropriate  time.  If  the  request 
were  to  be  renewed,  hopefully  the 
Chair  could  entertain  a  request  that 
would  satisfy  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  I  understand  the  Chair,  then,  at  a 
point  where  we  desist  from  special 
orders  for  legislative  business,  it  would 
be  in  order  for  some  Member  to  make 


such  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
that  point?    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  could  at  that  point  entertain 
that  request. 

Mr.  WALKER  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at 
this  time  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  recess  for  a  period  of  2  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
prayer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  really  is  under  an  obligation  to 
consult  with  the  Speaker  before  that 
kind  of  decision  can  be  made,  and  the 
Chair  would  again  repeat  what  was 
stated  In  the  dialog  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  There  has 
been  no  indication  from  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  in  fact  the  termina- 
tion of  nonlegislative  business,  and  In 
order  for  the  prayer  request  even  to  be 
considered,  the  House  should  know 
that  in  fact  it  was  about  to  begin  the 
normal  legislative  business  process  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request  until  the  Chair  asks  permis- 
sion of  the  Speaker  for  the  House  to 
pray. 

D  0910 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  1^. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  start  off  by 
saying  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
such  concern  about  the  opening 
prayer.  I.  too.  like  my  colleagues, 
would  like  to  see  the  opening  prayer 
given  at  this  time  and  I  would  hate  to 
see  a  minister  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Indiana  to  give  that  prayer  not 
be  allowed  to  do  it;  however.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  wish  the  same  con- 
cern was  shown  for  our  school  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country  who 
have  been  without  the  liberty  to  have 
voluintary  prayer  In  public  schools  for 
a  long  time.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
would  pay  a  little  bit  of  attention  to 
their  needs  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Indiana  for  providing  this  all  night 
debate  and  vigil  concerning  the  trage- 
dy that  is  occ\irrlng  or  has  occtirred  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana.  I  think  the  people  across  this 
country  have  seen  that  brute  force  by 
the  majority  has  been  used  in  stealing 
this  seat,  at  least  I  consider  it  to  have 
been  taken  unethically. 

It  appears  to  me,  as  has  been  stated 
earlier,  that  votes  here  count  more 
than  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  of 
Indiana  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and 
again  that  93  percent  of  the  votes  that 
were  thrown  out  in  the  recount  were 
thrown    out    by    the    Democrat-con- 


trolled commissioners.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  IS  counties  were  controlled  by 
Democrat  recount  commissioners  and 
yet  the  third  time  has  proven  to  be 
the  charm.  The  Democrat  majority 
has  in  fact  been  able  to  change  the 
scene  and  it  appears  as  though  they 
are  going  to  attempt  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloakey  even  though  he  did  not.  in 
my  view,  win  that  election. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Tes.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HILER.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana makes  a  telling  point,  that  was  a 
recount  conducted  under  Indiana  law. 
Is  the  gentleman  familiar,  is  Indiana 
law  materially  different  from  other 
State  laws  in  this  country  relative  to 
elections? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No.  As  I 
understand  it.  there  are  a  number  of 
States  that  have  identical  election 
statutes  to  that  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  So  that  Indiana  law  Is 
similar  to  maybe  19  or  20  or  25  or  all 
49  of  the  other  States  in  this  regard  as 
to  how  we  treat  the  recount  of  a  con- 
tested election? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILER.  Well,  would  the  gentle- 
man maybe  tell  me  further  from  his 
knowledge,  is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding that  the  task  force  decid- 
ed to  throw  out  all  of  Indiana  law 
tmtll  the  point  where  the  gentleman 
from  the  Eighth  District.  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  became  four  votes  ahead  and  they 
started  to  abide  by  Indiana  law;  is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

BIr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  and  I  hope  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  gentleman's  remarks  to 
read  into  the  Rccors  exactly  what 
happened  with  the  absentee  ballots. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  woiUd  appreciate  hearing  that 
Information. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  most  telling  points 
in  the  recount,  what  happened  with 
the  absentee  baUots.  I  want  to  read  ex- 
actly what  occurred. 

The  task  force  voted  in  Its  final  hearing 
yesterday— 

This  was  right  after  the  votes  were 
coiuited— 

on  a  two  to  one  party  line  vote  not  to  count 
39  non-notarized  absentee  ballots  held  by 
county  clerks  In  four  counties  that  Vic. 
Mclnt3rre  won.  The  county  clerks  in  Orange, 
Davlea.  Oreen  and  Lawrence,  Mclntyre's 
home  county,  swore  In  affldavltB  requested 
by  the  task  force  that  the  absentees  had 
been  properly  secured  In  their  offices  since 
election  day.  James  Shumway,  the  recount 
supervisor  appointed  by  the  Democrats, 
publicly  stated  before  the  task  force  vote 
that  the  ballots  had  been  properly  secured 
by  the  county  clerks;  however,  some  non-no- 
tarized absentees,  also  not  previously  count- 
ed on  election  night  or  in  the  State  recount, 
were  counted  by  the  task  force  If  they  had 


t>een  Improperly  sent  from  the  courthouse 
to  the  precincts  on  election  day,  but  not 
counted  there.  These  non-notarized  absen- 
tee ballots  were  counted  by  the  task  force 
even  In  counties  where  some  were  not 
counted  because  they  were  held  back  at  the 
courthouse. 

So  there  is  a  double  standard  here.  The 
task  force  had  organized  an  elaborate  proce- 
dure for  collecting  the  affidavits  of  the 
county  clerks  regarding  these  uncounted  ab- 
sentees at  their  second  to  last  meeting. 

When  Mr.  McCloekey  was  behind  In  the 
running  count  by  12  votes  and  needed  more 
ballots  In  the  mix,  so  when  It  was  to  their 
advantage  to  count  absenteee  ballots,  they 
did. 

At  the  last  meeting  when  McCloskey  had 
gained  a  two  vote  advantage,  the  task  force 
summarily  voted  down  counting  the  ballots, 
disregarding  the  affidavits  guaranteetog 
their  security. 

The  task  force  also  chose  not  to  count  11 
absentees  In  the  possession  of  county  clerks 
for  which  the  carrier  envelopes  were  un- 
signed by  the  voters,  but  counted  Identical 
ballots  that  had  Improperly  been  sent  to  the 
precincts. 


Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  What  the  gentlenuui 
really  is  saying  then  is  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyn  is  being  denied  his  seat  because  of 
his  personal  political  viewpoint.  That 
is  essentially  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Because 
he  is  not  a  Democrat. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Because  he  is  not  a 
liberal  Democrat,  and  therefore  the 
liberal  Panetta  task  force  refused  to 
seat  him.  Had  he  been  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat, he  would  have  been  seated;  is 
that  essentially  what  the  gentleman  is 
sajring? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  is  a  very  discerning 
Member  of  Congress. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
what  we  have  here  is  more  than  Just  a 
failure  to  seat  a  Member,  but  a  failure 
to  seat  him  based  upon  political  phi- 
losophy and  viewpoint  and  essentially 
what  we  have  got  here  is  a  situation 
where  not  only  is  there  a  constitution- 
al violation  based  on  due  process,  but 
also  the  fact  that  his  free  speech  is 
being  limited  and  his  free  exercise,  the 
ability  to  practice  his  political  view- 
point, is  being  limited  based  upon  his 
viewpoint.  There  Is  a  complete  ob- 
struction of  his  free  speech  rights. 

Is  that  not  essentially  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying? 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Weiss].  May  I  remind  the  Members 
that  the  time  is  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  and 
for  any  Member  to  speak  at  all.  that 
Member  must  get  permission  from  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  Speaker, 
and  the  gentlewoman  certainly  has 
permission  to  proceed. 

Ms.  FIEDLE31.  Is  that  not  essential- 
ly what  we  are  saying  here,  is  that 


were  he  from  a  different  political  view- 
point, he  would  have  the  right  to  sit  in 
this  House  today  because  he  would 
have  the  mechanics,  the  authority,  the 
power  through  the  majority  to  win 
this  process,  but  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  Republican  and  not  a  liberal 
Democrat,  his  right  to  sit  here  has 
been  denied  him  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  process. 

Ii^.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct. 

BCs.  FIEDLER.  Well,  I  think  this  is 
something  that  every  American  has  to 
be  deeply  concerned  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  admonish  Members  that 
they  must  request  permission  from 
the  person  who  is  controlling  the  time 
on  each  occasion  that  the  Member 
wants  to  speak,  other  than  the  person 
controlling  the  time,  and  must  request 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  jrield 
time  for  that  piuiMse. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yielded  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Not  on 
a  permanent  basis  to  two  Members  at 
the  same  time.  If  there  are  two  Mem- 
bers other  than  the  Member  control- 
ling the  time,  specific  yielding  must  be 
requested  from  the  Member  who  con- 
trols the  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  might 
conclude  then.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
read  the  rest  of  this  summation  of  the 
recount  of  the  absentee  voters. 

Therefore,  the  Task  Force  counted  some, 
but  not  all  absentees.  In  strict  compliance 
with  Indiana  law  In  a  manner  that  was  In- 
consistent between  counties  and  even  be- 
tween precincts  within  the  same  coimty,  de- 
spite absolutely  no  difference  In  their  secu- 
rity. Ironically,  the  Task  Force  counted 
flawed  absentee  baUots  sent  to  the  precincts 
contrary  to  Indiana  law  and  refused  to 
count  those  ballots  properly  withheld  and 
secured  by  the  county  clerks.  At  its  final 
hearing  when  McCloekey  appeared  to  be 
ahead  by  two  votes,  the  Task  Force  also 
voted  two  to  one  not  to  count  eight  military 
absentee  ballots,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
envelopes  were  postmarked  prior  to  election 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  Mr.  Thomas  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  said  that  he  felt 
the  people  of  Indiana  had  been  n^ied 
by  the  recoimt  commission  appointed 
by  this  House.  I  think  his  statement 
was  absolutely  accurate. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  seldom  speak  out  in  this 
Chamber  unless  we  serve  on  a  particu- 
lar committee  or  have  a  particular  in- 
terest for  our  districts. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  remember  the 
feeling  of  pride  and  honor  when  I  was 
sworn  into  this  House.  I  can  remember 
thinking  that  I  WBS  going  to  be  able  to 


serve  in  such  a  prestigious  body  with 
such  prestigious  colleagues.  I  knew 
that,  of  course,  we  would  have  parti- 
san differences  as  well  as  differences 
because  of  the  diversity  of  our  districts 
that  we  all  represented;  but  I  never 
could  have  visualized  that  our  Demo- 
crat colleagues  would  have  faUed  to 
live  up  to  their  oath  of  office  which  is 
based  on  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

D  0920 

I  really  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  and 
all  of  the  others  who  have  kept  this 
vigilance  with  w^ccAmX  orders  tonight. 
They  have  qwken  out  for  fairness  and 
ethics  in  this  body  and  I  am  saddened 
by  this  display  of  arrogant  power  by 
the  Democrat  majority,  and  can  tell, 
you  that  my  respect  for  my  Democrat 
colleagues  has  been  tarnished. 

My  feeling  of  pride  and  honor  of 
serving  in  this  body  has  been  dimin- 
ished because  of  the  actions  of  the 
partisan  Panetta  liberal  task  force 
who  have  declared  Mr.  McCloskey  the 
winner  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  contest. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  and  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  3^eld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  House 
recess  for  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  ptirpoees  of  prayer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  that  request  at 
the  end  of  the  special  orders. 

Mr.  SHAW.  At  this  time.  then.  I 
would  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  WoLrl. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  heard  a 
Member  speaking  earlier  in  the  day 
talking  about  the  people  outside  of  the 
beltway  in  the  Washington,  DC.  area 
and  in  this  Nation  wanted  a  special 
election. 

I  want  to  also  tell  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  press  and  everyone 
else  that  the  people  inside  the  belt- 
way,  in  Washington.  DC.  also  want  a 
special  election. 

Today  the  Washington  Post,  which 
earlier  came  out  for  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre  on  a  temporary  basis,  came 
out  with  an  editoriaL  I  hold  it  up.  It 
says,  "A  special  election  for  Indiana." 
I  will  Just  read  a  portion  of  this  edito- 
rial, Mr.  Speaker. 

Itsajrs: 

The  controversy  now  rapidly  coming  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  House  over  who  actually 
won  last  November  In  the  8th  District  of  In- 
diana inevitably  raises  one  question:  can  It 
ever  be  determined  with  certainty  who  won 
in  such  a  close  election?  The  proceedings 
before  the  three-member  task  force,  which 
has  concluded,  two-to-one.  that  Democrat 
Frank  McCloakey  beat  Republican  Richard 
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Mclntyre  by  four  votes,  suggetta  that  the 
anawer  to  thJs  qaeation  ia  no. 

The  Washington  Post  is  clear  that 
the  answer  Is  no.  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
"in  an  election  so  close,  neither  con- 
testant should  be  seated." 

The  Republican  should  not  be 
seated,  nor  should  the  Democrat  be 
seated.  It  is  not  enough. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  aajr 

In  an  election  so  close,  neither  contestant 
should  be  seated.  The  House  *  *  *  should  In 
fact  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  let  Indiana 
hold  another  election. 

I  think  most  falrmlnded  people 
Inside  the  beltway  as  well  as  outside 
the  beltway  may  very  well  be  confused 
about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
case,  but  would  say  in  fairness,  since 
we  had  a  close  election,  we  should 
have  a  new,  special  election. 

The  Washington  Post  in  today's  edi- 
torial goes  on  to  say,  "•  •  •  when  the 
margin  is  so  close,  doubts  inevitably 
remain,  and  the  candidate  who  is  de- 
clared the  winner  will  hold  the  office, 
so  far  as  some  of  his  colleagues  and 
constituents  are  concerned,  under  a 
cloud."  No  one  wants  to  hold  the 
office  imder  a  cloud. 

"In  these  dnnunstances  the  by  no 
means  unusual  or  cumbersome  remedy 
of  a  special  election  is  in  order." 

Mr.  Sp^^er,  The  Washington  Post 
and  Just  about  every  major  newspaper 
in  the  country,  and  I  think  the  impor- 
tant part  about  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  is  that  it  is  from  a  newspaper 
that  is  within  the  beltway,  part  of  the 
Washington  complex.  Secondly,  it  is 
the  latest  editorial  to  be  published 
since  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee came  out  with  their  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  with  aU  of  the 
confusion  and  all  of  the  doubt,  and  if 
each  Member  could  put  themselves  in 
the  role  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  the  pain 
and  the  hurt  and  you  know  how  it  is 
to  go  through  an  election  to  find  out 
on  election  night  that  you  were  the 
winner,  the  letters  of  congratulations, 
the  feelings  of  your  wife  and  your  chil- 
dren and  your  family,  and  then  to  go 
through  this  whole  process  and  to 
have  it  taken  from  you  has  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous hurt. 

Frankly,  obviously  my  position 
would  be  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  ought  to 
be  seated.  The  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  all  of  the  newspapers  have 
said  that. 

But  I  think  we  have  passed  that 
point  now.  What  I  think  is  the  fair 
and  honest  and  the  decent  and  ethical 
and  right  thing  to  do.  although  I  think 
some  people  may  be  amused  by  put- 
ting it  this  way.  is  to  have  a  special 
election.  Let  both  candidates  go  back, 
give  them  60  or  90  days,  and  let  the 
winner  of  that  be  seated. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  this  effort, 
and  that  being  the  case,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding 


the  time  and  commend  my  colleagues 
who  have  supported  Rick  Mclntyre  so 
much.  I  think  he  should  feel  particu- 
larly good  about  the  way  the  fresh- 
man class  has  hung  with  him.  And  ev- 
eryone cares  about  this. 

Again  I  Just  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
the  right  thing.  Let  us  have  a  special 
election. 

I  yield  back. 

ISi.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (or  a  very  fine  state- 
ment in  pointing  out  to  this  House 
that  there  are  falrmlnded,  ethical 
people  inside  the  beltway.  Hopefully 
that  sense  of  fairness  will  rub  off  on 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  they  will  do  the  right 
thing.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  purposes  of 
making  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

PAUXAMKHTAKT  tltQUIBT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  you  say  a 
moment  ago  that  we  were  going  to 
have  the  recess  at  the  end  of  special 
orders.  Now  I  understand  that  there 
are  still  about  24  hours  of  special 
orders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  correct  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  wUl  be  at  the  end  of 
the  special  order  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, though,  that  at  that  point,  the 
legislative  day  in  which  we  presently 
are  engaged  will  still  continue,  and 
that  the  special  orders  scheduled  at 
that  point  will  be  continued  over  de- 
spite the  fact  we  are  going  to  revert  to 
legislative  business:  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  also  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  an  informal 
agreement  around  here  that  we  would 
not,  we  would  not  move  to  legislative 
business  once  we  had  become  engaged 
in  special  orders.  Do  I  now  understand 
that  we  are  going  to  reverse  that 
precedent  that  I  imderstood  that  we 
typically  operate  under? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
not  a  reversal.  Under  the  procedents, 
where  legl^atlve  business  had  been 
previously  announced  the  House  may 
move  forward  as  scheduled,  and  as  an- 
nounced.      

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  it  my  under- 
standing that  this  legislative  business 
we  are  going  to  be  engaged  in,  howev- 
er, had  been  announced  for  the  next 
legislative  day? 

We  are  in  fact  proceeding  on  a  calen- 
dar schedule  rather  than  on  a  legisla- 
tive schedule? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No;  the 
schedule,  as  was  announced,  was  a 
schedule  that  was  announced  for 
Tuesday,  for  the  calendar  day  of  Tues- 
day. The  calendar  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Tea;  so  we  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  calendar  day  because 
we  are  still  on  legislative  Monday:  is 
that  not  correct? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  please  repeat  his  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  WALKER.  The  legislative  day 
that  we  are  presently  engaged  in  is 
legislative  Monday,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  we  are  going  to 
now  revert  to  the  calendar  schedule 
rather  than  a  le^slative  schedule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  clarifying  ruling  and  I  might  say  a 
very  clear  ruling. 

Mr.  HTTiKR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  guess  the  point  I  would 
like  to  address  in  this  concerns  these 
uncounted,  nonnotarlzed  absentee  bal- 
lots that  remain  with  the  county 
clerks. 

My  imderstandlng  of  the  reason  that 
the  majority  party  decided  not  to  seat 
Rick  Mclntyre.  the  certified  winner  of 
this  election,  was  that  there  was  a  re- 
count going  on.  That  goes  back  to  Jan- 
uary 3.  Then  after  the  recount  was 
completed,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, ISi.  Mclntyre,  had  won  the  elec- 
tion by  some  400-odd  votes. 

The  majority  party  then  said  that 
the  recount  had  not  been  held  consist- 
ently and  that  there  were  changes 
within  the  application  in  the  15  coun- 
ties there  in  the  State.  At  that  point, 
Mclntyre  was  not  seated  and  the  task 
force  began  its  work.  And  the  task 
force  basically  threw  out  all  of  Indiana 
law  saying  that  Indiana  law  is  not 
good  law,  even  though  it  is  the  same 
law  that  governs  quite  a  few  of  the 
States  in  the  country.  But  that  Indi- 
ana law  would  not  be  sufficient  law  to 
determine  who  won  the  election.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  luiderstandlng? 

Mr.  SHAW.  That  is  correct.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  what  has  hap- 
pened here  is  that  at  a  i>eriod,  that  at 
the  beglimlng  of  the  hearing,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  coimt  all  of  the 
votes,  and  some  of  them  that  would 
have  been  disqualified,  and  probably 
quite  correctly,  under  Indiana  law 
were  counted.  Then  when  they  got 
toward  the  end  of  the  vote  and  fouind 
that  the  Democrat  was  four  votes 
ahead,  they  decided  not  to  continue 
that  practice  and  changed  the  rules 


and  reverted  back  to  Indiana  law  at 
their  convenience,  and  as  a  result, 
came  up  with  a  result  that  is  not  what 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  has  voted  for. 

Mr.  HILER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  that  is  a  signifi- 
cant point,  that  after  having  trashed 
Indiana  law  and  come  up  with  a  new 
law,  kind  of  a  Federal  election  law. 
that  law  was  not  applied  consistently. 

Now  the  matter  concerns  29  non-no- 
tarized ballots  that  under  Indiana  law 
an  absentee  ballot  needs  to  be  nota- 
rised. If  it  is  not  notarized,  that  ballot 
should  Ije  held  by  the  county  clerk 
pending  whatever  happens  following 
the  election. 
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Some  county  clerks,  in  fact,  four 
county  clerks  certified  that,  yes,  we 
held  those  nonnotarlzed  ballots  and, 
yes,  we  held  them  in  a  secure  fashion 
so  they  could  not  be  tampered  with  or 
added  to  or  subtracted  from. 

Other  county  clerks,  however,  sent 
those  nonnotarlzed  alisentee  ballots  to 
the  individual  precinct  where  they 
were  held  without  being  coimted.  Now 
the  task  force  voted  to  count  those 
nonnotarlzed  absente  ballots  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  precinct  and  yet  had 
not  been  counted  either  election  night 
or  in  the  original  independent  re- 
coimt— they  counted  those. 

Then  when  Mr.  McCloskey  went 
ahead  by  two  votes,  the  task  force 
then  voted  by  a  2-to-l  margin  not  to 
count  those  nonnotarlzed  absentee 
ballots  that  had  been  held  by  the 
county  clerks  under  the  guise  of  con- 
forming with  Indiana  law.  Now  this 
seems  absolutely  ludicrous  to  me  that 
a  task  force  of  this  Congress  would 
criticize  Indiana  law  as  not  being  con- 
sistent, throw  out  Indiana  law,  come 
up  with  new  law  and  then  only  Kpxiiy 
the  new  law  until  such  time  as  their 
man  has  more  votes  than  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre had  and  then  revert  back  to 
Indian  law  for  those  last  29  ballots.  It 
seems  to  me  Just  totally  inane  that 
this  kind  of  process  could  take  place  in 
this  House.  I  think  if  ever  there  was  a 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  it  is  occurring 
on  this  particular  matter. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Indiana,  I  recognize  that  my  seat  is 
only  as  tenuous  or  as  secure  as  what 
the  majority  party  seeks  to  make  it. 
While  I  won  by  11,500  votes,  theoreti- 
cally the  majority  party  can  decide 
there  may  be  a  counting  rule  that  we 
can  come  up  with  to  deny  that  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  his  seat,  be- 
cause my  certification  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  gentleman  from  the 
Eighth  District  Mr.  Mclntyre's. 

I  hope  that  the  House  does  not  go 
the  path  next  week  of  seating  Mr. 
McCloskey  with  this  tremendous  act 
of  insanity  that  is  occtirring  by  the 
task  force  by  2  to  1  votes.  I  think  we 
all  knew  that  the  possibility  that  this 


would  become  extraordinarily  partisan 
existed.  Little  did  we  know  that  at  the 
point  where  their  man  became  ahead, 
they  would  then  stop  counting  the  bal- 
lots. I  think  it  is  inane  and  I  hope  this 
House  does  not  go  that  path. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Thank  you  for  a  very 
good  clarifying  statement.  I  think  that 
the  Constitution  Itself  protects  your 
seat,  protects  my  seat,  and  ultimately 
will  protect  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana, and  I  hope  this  House  does  not 
try  to  stop  the  working  of  the  Consti- 
tution because  the  Constitution  says 
that  "in  the  representation  from  any 
State  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancy."  As  I  understand,  such  a  writ 
has  Ijeen  Issued  by  your  Governor  at 
least  once  if  not  twice,  and  on  both  of 
them,  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the  one  who 
has  lieen  so  certified. 

Mr.  HILER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; the  Governor  and  secretary  of 
state  did  certify  Mr.  Mclntyre  as  the 
victor  and  reaffirmed  that  certifica- 
tion. They  did  not  issue  a  new  certifi- 
cation, but  reaffirmed  that  certifica- 
tion after  the  recount  that  took  place 
under  Indiana  law.  It  is  unfortunate 
because  that  certification  by  the  Gov- 
ernor is  as  good  as  434  other  certifica- 
tions for  sitting  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  guess  it  Just 
shows  If  you  are  in  the  minority,  you 
had  better  plan  on  winning  by  more 
than  34  votes  or  400  votes  in  the  re- 
count, otherwise  your  seat  is  no  longer 
safe,  otherwise  it  is  a  tremendous  af- 
front on  the  Constitution.  I  hope 
other  Members  in  the  minority  are  not 
faced  with  a  close  election  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  appreciate  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  jrieldlng.  I  will  not  take 
much  time,  except  to  point  out,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  took  the  floor  to 
talk  about  the  contrast  between  this 
McIntyre-McCloskey  race  and  another 
race  in  which  I  was  integrally  in- 
volved. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  one 
of  the  highlighted  races  of  the  time 
back  in  1976  when  I  ran  for  Congress 
in  November  1976.  I  was  defeated  by  a 
f  eUow  who  had  nin  Into  a  great  many 
problems  with  respect  to  his  primary 
election.  His  name  was  Rick  Tonry. 
And  I  think  the  contrast  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Bir.  Tonry,  my  predecessor  in 
this  office,  and  this  instance,  this  par- 
ticular case,  is  actually  astonishing 
and  ironic.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Tonry  was 
accused  in  both  State  court  and  Feder- 
al court  of  all  sorts  of  outlandish  and 
outrageous  violations  of  law,  of  elec- 
tion law,  of  propriety  and  he  was 
charged  by  his  Democratic  counter- 
part who  lost  to  him  in  the  Democrat- 
ic primary.  Mr.  Tonry  went  on  and  de- 
feated me  in  the  general  election  and 
he  was  actually— despite   all   of  the 


charges  and  all  of  the  claims  that 
thf re  was  fraud  and  injustice  and  im- 
propriety, the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  all  of  the  other  com- 
mittees assigned  to  look  into  the 
charges  against  Bir.  Tonry  by  his 
Democratic  opponent,  sought  not  con- 
cede the  validity  of  those  accusations: 
sought  to  overlook  those  accusations 
and  actually  sought  to  seat  Mr.  Tonry 
without  any  hesitation  whatsoever  de- 
spite protests  from  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent and  from  me  because  there 
were  violations  involved  or  accusations 
of  violations  in  the  general  election  as 
well.  Mr.  Tonry  was  seated  right  along 
with  everybody  else  who  was  sworn 
into  the  95th  Congress  without  Im- 
pediment whatsoever. 

Now  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that 
contrasts  with  what  we  have  seen  here 
with  Mr.  Mclntyre,  who  was  the  certi- 
fied winner  as  B4r.  Tonry  then.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  was  not  permitted  to  be 
seated.  But  then  as  the  protests 
dragged  on.  Just  the  reverse  happened. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
denied  his  seat  in  the  beginning  tmtll 
the  process  worked  its  way  and  they  fi- 
nally foimd  an  opportunity  to  throw 
the  election  back  to  Mr.  McCloskey 
and  they  now  are  sajring  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  should  be  seated. 

In  that  case,  Mr.  Tonry  could  not 
escape  the  charges  in  the  courts.  The 
charges  became  so  serious  that  they 
did  convince  Mr.  Tonry  to  step  down. 
That  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  In 
May  1977,  Mr.  Tonry  stepped  down 
and  there  was  a  special  election. 

I  only  point  that  out  because  I  think 
that  this  process  with  the  Mclntsrre- 
McCloskey  Incident  has  gone  so  far 
that  there  is  no  way  to  determine  who 
is  the  proi>er  winner  and  in  fact  it 
should  be  thrown  back  to  the  people 
of  Indiana  so  that  a  proper  winner  can 
be  selected  in  a  special  election. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  statement. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Pabris]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

You  luiow.  when  I  was  a  young 
lawyer,  I  had  a  client,  perhaps  the 
only  iimocent  one  I  ever  had;  we  were 
before  a  crusty  old  Judge  in  Virginia 
and  the  Judge  was  saying  that  he  did 
not  believe  a  word  that  my  client  had 
to  say.  He  Just  simply  did  not  believe 
him.  So  he  kept  asking  this  young 
man,  said,  "When  were  you  bom?" 
The  young  man  did  not  answer. 

FinaUy,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  the 
Judge  said,  "When  is  your  birthday?" 
The  young  man  said,  "What  do  you 
care?  You  are  not  going  to  give  me 
anything,  anyway." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  is  that  I  think  that  the  majori- 
ty party  which  has  been  behaving  very 
much  like  that  Judge,  should  give  Mr. 
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Ifclntyre  somethinc  he  richly  de- 
serves and  that  is  a  seat  In  this  Cham- 
ber which  he  won  in  a  free  and  fair 
election. 

If  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  that, 
at  the  very  least  they  should  have  a 
special  election  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  at  an  early  timeframe. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  the  genius  of  the  American 
political  system  and  the  thing  that  has 
served  us  so  very  well  for  two  centur- 
ies is  the  competition  of  the  two  major 
parties  and  the  efficiencies  that  brings 
with  it  and  the  stability  in  the  center 
of  the  road,  the  traditional  right  of 
center,  conservative,  steady,  historic 
position  that  this  Government  has  fol- 
lowed for  200  years. 

I  am  Just  a  poor  Virginia  country 
lawyer,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  facts  here  are  very  simple.  We 
had  an  election,  Indiana  said  our  guy 
won.  He  happens  to  be  a  Republican. 
Then  the  people  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
rewntatlres  said.  "We  can't  let  that 
happen;  we  want  a  test  vote.  We  want 
a  test  case,  so  we  will  take  on  this  seat, 
see  if  we  can't  take  it  away."  So  they 
started  this  process  and  they  could  not 
do  It  under  Indiana  regulations  be- 
cause we  bad  won. 
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So  they  created  some  new  regxila- 
tlons.  And  they  Just  kept  counting, 
and  they  took  these  votes  and  those 
votes,  and  they  used  these  and  they 
did  not  use  those,  and  when  they  got 
to  the  point  where  they  were  four 
votes  ahead,  they  said,  "Stop.  Our  guy 
has  now  won.  The  contest  Is  over.  Fin- 
ished with  the  count  Now  let's  just 
slam  htm  in  there."  And  if  they  do 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  case,  next 
time  it  will  be  10  or  20  or  50  that  will 
have  the  same  treatment. 

Yesterday  in  a  meeting,  somebody 
said.  Are  we  doing  this  for  the  White 
House?  Are  we  doing  this  for  our- 
selves? Why  are  we  doing  this?"  And 
my  answer  is  that  I  am  doing  this  for 
my  grandson,  who  I  want  to  be  able  to 
cast  his  vote  in  a  free  election  in  a  par- 
ticipatory democracy,  and  that  Is  what 
this  fight  is  all  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  statement.  You  have 
certainly  shown  that  even  lawyers  can 
understand  the  issues  before  this 
House  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  way. 

I  ylda  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on 
a  dialog  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pixblxr],  and  I  would 
like  to  also  thank  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  persistence  In  staying 
up  all  night.  He  is  probably  the  only 
Member  of  this  House  who  charges  his 
battery  on  exhaustion. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Ux.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distlng\ilshed  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  I  did  want  to  point  out  to 


those  who  have  just  joined  us  in  the 
Chamber  and  to  those  who  have  just 
availed  themselves  through  the  wiz- 
ardry of  electronic  television,  who  find 
great  historical  value  in  tracking  the 
proceedings  of  this  House,  that  we  are 
still,  although  it  is  the  23d  of  April, 
conducting  the  legislative  affairs  of 
April  22,  because  dozens  of  us  have 
analyzed  this  sad,  sad  story  of  the 
stolen  election  of  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  and  the  more 
we  have  probed  into  this,  especially 
during  the  wee  hours  of  the  night, 
some  of  us,  in  frustration  and  exhaus- 
tion, weakened  to  the  point  where  we 
were  finding  ourselves  back  in  the  first 
week  of  January  conceding  that 
maybe  we  should  have  a  special  elec- 
tion. I  said  that  first  somewhere  be- 
tween 3  and  4  ajn.  in  the  morning,  I 
caught  myself  around  6:30  aan.,  and 
now  I  would  like  to  restate,  when  I 
came  to  my  senses  at  8:30,  we  cannot 
Insult  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  or  their  duly  elected 
Governor  without  more  reflection, 
even  though  all  the  great  newspapers 
across  this  countrv  are  now  in  exhaus- 
tion themselves  because  they  wrote 
their  editorials  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  calling  for  a  special  election. 
Rick  Mclntyre,  my  colleague  in  this 
freshman  class  of  the  99th  Congress, 
won  that  election  and  was  duly  certi- 
fied twice,  and  I  think  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  Governor  of  that  great  State 
of  Indiana  comes  back  from  his  richly 
deserved  short  vacation  in  the  gentle- 
man's great  State  of  Florida,  to  find 
out  what  he  wants  to  do  as  the  Gover- 
nor. I  will  take  my  lead  from  him. 
from  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  from  the  ma- 
jority voters  who  established  a  wliuier 
twice  over  In  that  election. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  have  some  very  se- 
rious concerns  about  what  is  taking 
place  here,  because  essentially  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  an  individual, 
simply  because  of  his  political  view- 
point, is  not  being  seated,  and  when 
we  permit  that  kind  of  process  to  take 
place  in  a  free  and  open  democratic 
country,  we  have  some  very  serious 
concerns  as  citizens,  because,  frankly, 
if  the  Democratic  Party,  who  may 
maintain  a  majority  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  today  willing  to 
take  away  a  seat  from  a  Republican 
simply  because  of  a  difference  in  view- 
point, what  next?  If  they  are  willing  to 
take  away  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  has  been  duly  won 
by  a  member  of  the  minority  party 
today,  what  rights  u-e  they  willing  to 
take  away  from  people  In  the  future? 
And  this  is  not  a  modest  or  small 
debate.  It  is  not  a  technician's  debate. 
It  Is  not  lawyer's  debate. 

Biflr.  DORNAN  of  California.  True. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  The  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  minority  in  this  country 
continue  to  have  and  enjoy  the  same 


rights  as  the  majority.  And  if  the 
answer  is  no,  then  we  are  in  much 
more  serious  trouble  than  many  who 
have  even  participated  in  this  debate 
realize,  because  I  am  unwilling,  as  one 
Member  of  Congress,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, as  one  citizen,  to  permit  the 
majority  party  to  take  a  seat  away 
from  an  individual  because  of  differ- 
ences in  political  viewpoint  when  in 
fact  that  same  party  would  probably 
be  standing  up  and  arguing  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  permitting  someone  like  a 
Manson  to  go  through  a  free  and  ap- 
propriate trial. 

Now,  Rick  Mclntyre  and  the  people 
of  the  eighth  district  are  not  being 
given  even  the  same  privileges  as 
someone  who  has  been  charged  with 
the  most  heinous  of  crimes  in  our  own 
system.  And  when  you  lay  those  two 
issues  side  by  side  and  say  that  even 
under  the  most  onerous  possibilities, 
even  when  there  are  witnesses  to 
crimes,  that  those  individuals  charged 
with  those  crimes  in  a  free  society 
have  the  right  to  due  process,  have  the 
right  to  fair  and  equal  treatment 
under  the  law,  and  yet  in  this  House 
of  Representatives,  the  body  which 
builds  the  law  and  is  supposed  to  sup- 
port the  law,  denies  their  own  Mem- 
bers the  same  rights  that  they  would 
afford  to  Charles  Manson,  we  have  got 
some  serious  problems  here. 

Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  controlling  the  time  would 
yield  for  the  purposes  of  a  colloquy, 
all  night  long,  many  of  us  have  been 
making  the  constitutional  point  of  the 
Integrity  of  our  State  election  laws 
when  they  are  fairly  applied.  But  you 
have  brought  up  a  whole  new  aspect 
here,  that  there  is  a  freedom  of  speech 
issue  here,  that  Mr.  Mclntyre,  irre- 
spective of  party,  if  he  had  cam- 
paigned as  a  person  wanting  a  seat 
here  to  oppose  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  speak  out  against 
his  policies,  then  probably  we  would 
not  have  had  to  live  through  this  4- 
month  charade  of  a  small  House  task 
force  second-guessing  two  duly  certi- 
fied elections  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
And  that  is  a  tragedy  to  add  an  Insult 
to  freedom  of  speech  on  top  of  the  on- 
going Incessant  insult  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I 
think  was  anxious  to  make  a  conclud- 
ing remark. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  just  simply  would  like 
to  say  that  this  is  a  typical  case  for 
the  ACLU,  and  I  wonder  where  they 
are  today. 

Mr.  SHAW.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  I  have  left  on 
my  special  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  SHAW.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  intend  to  renew  my  special 


unanimous-consent     request     for     a 
recess  for  a  couple  Of  moments. 

I  think  at  this  time,  more  than  any 
other,  we  need  to  reflect  on  ourselves, 
our  prayers,  our  history,  and  during 
the  prayer  that  will  be  coming  soon 
before  us,  I  think  we  should  think  of 
the  constitutional  and  the  civil  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  E^hth  District  of 
Indiana  who  have  not  been  represent- 
ed In  this  House  since  January  1. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSE3fCE       " 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Btboh  (at  the  request  of  VLx. 
Wright)  for  today  and  Unnorrow 
(April  23  and  23),  on  account  of  a 
death  In  the  family. 


SPEXHAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
leglslatlTe  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  VucAKOTicH)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  materlaL) 

Mr.  CoATS,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
30. 

Mr.  LirnroBTOii,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rtttsb.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwaum  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  on  May  21. 

Mr.  SwamALL.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiUAiiDBi.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mimn..  for  60  minutes,  today. 

l«Ir.  LoifORBr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoJumoL,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  23. 

til.  Macs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Bdia.  BCastih  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Vit.  KiHomss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eksbsoh,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Htnnn,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuKDKBSOii,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FUOfZKL.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

liCr.  Kasich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

VLr.  Bartoh  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  KoLBZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoHSON,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  FnDLKR,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mi.  WnsR,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Packard,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoBLZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoBKT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boulter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Iifr.  STRAifo,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs,  VucAWOVicH,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 


Bfr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McMiLLAH.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  EcKERT  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bn.iRAKTs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Batemaji,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shaw,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Armkt,  for  60  mlnutei.  today. 

Mr.  LiCHTrooT,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SncoRSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Com.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

til.  PtproL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amiuwzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OucKMAif,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALB.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  23. 

Mr.  Rat,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  24. 

Mr.  Rat,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  25. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  24. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
23. 

Blr.  Gatdos,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
24. 

Idr.  MooDT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaito  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  OILMAN,  on  House  Resolution 
125,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  be  condemned  for  the  murder 
of  Maj.  Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  V0CANOVICH)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomtielo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  CLnfOER. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  HXTNTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  mtttct  of  California. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 
Mr.  COELHO. 

Mr.  Lantos  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Bir.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  BoNBt  of  Tennessee  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GONZALB  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  slz  instances. 

Mr.  RoDoro. 

Mr.  nx>Rio. 

Mr.  AvCodt. 

Mr.  Stnar. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hbprl  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  Dtmallt. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  IxviNE  of  California  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  DizoN. 

Mr.  Ranoel. 

Mr.  Stark  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  TrapkSant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTB. 

Mr.  Edoar. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Acxerman. 
Mr.  Berman. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  f  oUowing 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  813.  An  act  to  amend  the  N&tur&l  Q*a 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  IMS  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  Au- 
thorise •pproprtatioDS  for  fiscal  yean  1988 
and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Eueisy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Sp^^er's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  AasistAnt  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower,  Installations 
and  LoglsUci),  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
annual  review  of  the  adequacy  of  pay  and 
aUowaaoes  for  memben  of  the  uzilformed 
services,  together  with  recommendations  for 
adjustinents,  pursuant  to  37  UJB.C.  1008(a), 
1000(f):  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  "'Evaluation  of  the 
Urban  Initiatives  Anti-Crime  Procram: 
Vtaial  Report,"  pumiant  to  Public  Law  95- 
Wl.  section  307(e)  (94  Stat  1635);  to  the 
Committee  on  w^nMwy  Plnanoe  and  Urban 
Affalra 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Oeneral 
Counsel,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorise  printing  of  the  back  side  of  the 
U.8.  paper  money  of  the  denomination  of  $1 
by  a  method  other  than  the  Intaglio  proc- 
ess; to  the  CTommlttee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Oeneral 
Counsel,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorise  appropiiations  for  the  0.8. 
Mint  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987;  to  the 
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Committee  on  TWiikhiy  Ftauuioe  •od  Drb«n 
Aflaln. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  CbMii.  Nktlon«l 
Center  for  Reaevch  In  VoottlonAi  Educ»- 
tioo  Adrtaory  Council.  Depwtment  of  Edu- 
cation. trmnamitUnc  the  Council's  annuAl 
report  for  flacal  yew  IMM.  punnjAot  to 
OEPA.  secUon  443(aK3>:  to  the  Committee 
on  E^lucation  and  LAbor. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan.  NaUon- 
Al  Advisory  Council  on  Contlnutn«  Educa- 
tion, trmnanlttlnc  the  Council's  ISth  annual 
report  entitled.  "In  the  National  Interest: 
Continuing  Education."  pursuant  to  HZA. 
section  117(d)  (M  Stat.  IMS):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advlaory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Ellcibility.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Committee's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  19A4.  pursuant 
to  OEPA.  secUon  443<aK3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  BlUngual  Education. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  National  Adviso- 
ry and  Coordinating  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education  on  the  condition  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  the  Nation  and  on  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
Uon  Act.  pursuant  to  30  V.B.C.  3363(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Advlaory  Council  on  Adult  Education. 
transmitting  the  Council's  fiscal  year  1M3 
annujj  report,  pursuant  to  30  VAC. 
1309(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
iMbat. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Fed- 
eral Education  Data  Acquisition  Council. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
Council's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  IBM, 
pursuant  to  OEPA.  section  443(aK3):  to  the 
Comtoittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocation- 
al Education.  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  the  Council's  annual  report  for 
1084.  pursuant  to  OEPA.  section  443<aX3): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1078.  A  letter  for  the  Chairman.  National 
Board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  Board's  azmual 
report  covering  fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Officer, 
Advlaory  Council  on  Education  Statistics, 
transmitting  the  Counsel's  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Lowell  C.  Kllday, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary-elect to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-466,  section  304(bK3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  new  personnel  record 
system,  pursuant  to  S  X3S.C.  553a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operational 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration,  transmitting  the 
Administration's  annual  report  on  the 
records  disposition  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant 
to  44  njB.C.  3303a;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 


1081.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  Corporation's  eighth  annual  report 
of  Its  activities  under  the  Oovemment  In 
the  Sxinahine  Act  during  calendar  year  1984, 
puntiant  to  5  n.S.C.  563b(J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

108X  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UA 
Parole  Commission.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  annual 
report  of  its  activities  under  the  Oovem- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  9  U.S.C.  953b(J);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  the 
Department's  10th  annual  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1984.  pursuant  to  S 
U.S.C.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
transmitting  the  Association's  audit  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504,  section 
3  <S6  VJ&.C.  1103):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transml^ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  authority  for  flexible  and 
compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  investigation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  into  allegations  of  false  reports 
of  dally  turbidity  readings,  unavailable  or 
nonworklng  turbidity  meters  and  unaccept- 
ably  high  turbidity  readings  taken  when 
meters  became  available  at  the  Red  River 
Army  Depot.  Texarkana.  TX,  pursuant  to  6 
U.S.C.  1306<b>(&KA)  (93  SUt.  1126):  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
'Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
revise  veterans'  eligibility  for  health  care 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  truamlttlng 
the  Commission's  98th  annual  report  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10311,  10S86.  10706(h).  and  10731(bK3); 
Public  Law  96-448.  section  317(cKl);  JolnUy, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  overview  and  perspectives  on 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  (OAO/RCE3J-86- 
109:  AprU  17,  1986);  jointiy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Oovemment  Operations  and  Agri- 
culture. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  trancmlttlng  a 
report  entlUed,  "Block  Orants:  Overview  of 
Experiences  to  Date  and  Emerging  Issues" 
(OAO/HRD-86-46:  AprU  3.  1986);  JolnUy,  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  claiue  3  of  rule  Zm.  reports 
of  (»minlttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  w  foIlowK 

Mr.  HAWKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  07. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  a  uniform  State  act 
should  be  developed  and  adopted  which  pro- 
vides grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to- 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
thalT  grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion (because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-63.  pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  C^arollna:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  B.R. 
664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  1979  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  investment  of  the  United 
SUtes;  (Rept.  No.  99-63).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  1798.  A  bill  to  authorise 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
and  1988;  with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  99- 
64).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA;  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and 
Technology.  HJl.  1799.  A  bill  to  authorise 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  energy  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988;  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  99-66,  Pt  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  and  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  99-66).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  datiae  5  of  nile  X  and  claiue 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  blllg  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiLn)  (by  request): 

H.R.  2148.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.8.  Mint  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (by  request): 

H.R.  3149.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  make  periMnent  the  au- 
thority for  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules  for  Federal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  avU  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 

HJl.  3160.  A  bUl  to  Improve  debt-collec- 
tion activities  and  default  recoveries,  and  to 
reduce  collection  cosU  and  program  abuse 
under  student  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 


HJt  2161.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitration  system  to  reduce 
the  number  and  coaU  of  injuries  resulting 
from  the  use  of  excessively  violent  ootvluct 
during  professional  sporU  events;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  0UNDER80N: 

HJl.  3153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coordi- 
nated use  and  enhaooemeot  of  the  upper 
MlasisBlppl  River  system;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Utlon  and  Merchant  Marine  and  FIsbertes. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 

HJl.  3153.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 

BJL  3164.  A  bin  to  accelerate  the  removal 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HKRTEL  of  Michigan' 

VLR.  2166.  A  bill  to  require  tliat  a  compre- 
hensive study  be  prepared  regarding  the 
present  status  of  fish  and  wildlife  cancer  re- 
search at  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  and 
means  for  improving  and  coordinating  that 
research:  to  the  Committee  aa  Merchant 
Bfarine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER- 

HJl.  2166.  A  bUl  to  expand  Japan's 
market  for  U  A  agrlcultunl  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


HJl.  3167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oean  Air 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wanom,  Mrs.  Sutr  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  RoBBR  F.  Sktth.  Mr.  Dssckls. 
Mr.    Embuo*.    Mr.    Whitlst,    Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Madioah,  Mr.  Snuiro, 
Mr.  Dsmrr  Smitb,  Mr.  Thqhas  of 
Califomla.  Mr.  Htnranu  Mr.  Loip- 
nn.  Mr.  Pxklds.  Mr.  McCaui.  Mr. 
CRsasT,  Mr.  CiAio,  Mr.  StnmqtnsT, 
Mr.    WosB.    Mr.   StUKmAMa,    Mr. 
RiniD,  Mr.  DouTAB  of  California,  Mr. 
GuaotAa,  Mr.  Baowii  of  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Bmroa  of  Indiana): 
HJl.  2168.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  beef,  hanSnas. 
and  sugar  from  Nicaragua  until  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  the  policies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua  regarding  opposition  to 
the  democratic  resistance  forces  and  a  free 
democratic  form  of  government  are  consist- 
ent with  lU  obligations  under  the  terms  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  revolution  and  the  promises 
made    to    the    OrganiaaUon    of    American 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLt 
HJl.  2169.  A  bill  to  allow  the  President  to 
rescind  items  of  appropriation  unless  the 
Congress  enacU  legislation  disapproving 
that  rescission.  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MooKHBAS): 

H.R.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 

Act  to  Improve  certain  provisions  relating  to 

concurrent  registrations;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOTCHELL: 
HJl.  2161.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  sur- 
plus vessels  for  use  in  the  provision  of 
health  and  other  humanitarian  services  in 
developing  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 

HJl.  2163.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 

SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  transporUtion  on 


military  aircraft  to  be  provided  to  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  to- 
tally disabled  as  the  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  ssme  extent  as  such  transportation  Is 
provided  to  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  aa  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BV  TWfr    pVrppVTR* 

HJl.  3163.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Cuban 

and  TT»tM»n  nationals  to  adjust  their  immi- 

gration  status  to  that  of  permanent  resident 

aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   RINAIX>0  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HAMlCBUCHIflDT): 

HJl.  3164.  A  bUl  to  accelerate  the  removal 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  from  the 
Unified  budget  of  the  VS.  Oovemment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
HJl.  3166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  (Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
to  provide  for  more  efficient  and  effective 
operation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   BARNES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Haiolton,  Mr.  Joms  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lbacb  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Zscbau,  and  Mr.  OiASisoii): 
HJ.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
U.S.  ssslitsnre  to  foster  peace  and  nurture 
democratic  Institutions  throughout  Central 
America:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  cm  For- 
eign   Affairs.    Appropriations.    Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.   HX7NTER  (for  himself  snd 
Mrs.  Btboh): 
H.  Con.  Res.   136.  Concurrent  resolution 
deploring  the  continued  production  and  de- 
ployment of  offensive,  land-based  nuclear 
forces  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  expressing 
support  for  a  U.8.  national  security  policy 
which  provides  for  a  deterrent  capability 
that  Includes  continued  research  and  devel- 
opment for  strategic  defense  systems;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.  Res.  138.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
strict the  honoraria  any  Member  may  re- 
ceive from  persons  with  legislative  Intereste 
before  committees  upon  which  the  Member 
serves;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tatsoh): 
H.  Res.  1S9.  Resolution  condemning  the 
violations  of  human  righU  committed  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  insurgent  forces.  Including  the 
so-called  Contras;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Arlsona,  relative 
to  the  Nation's  money  system;  to  the  C(mi- 
mittee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the  funding 
of  Amtrak;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  ballots  for 
elections  In  languages  other  than  Rngltoh: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Arir-ina,  relative  to  the  issu- 


ance of  a  Presoott  rodeo  commemorative 
stamp;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  request  for  noo- 
power  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TranvorUtion. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  8ix>n- 
sora  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  13:  Mr.  GnNBJCB.  Mr.  Edwaiss  Of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  I^acb  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Visclo- 
SXT,  snd  Mr.  Spbatt. 

HJt  40:  Mr.  McCnxDT. 

HJl.  42:  Mr.  Wisx,  Mr.  PnKm.  Mrs.  Col- 
LiMS.  Mr.  Savaob,  Ms.  Kaptus,  Mr.  HusaAas, 
Mr.  SoLsaz.  and  Mr.  Wrrlbt. 

HJl.  166:  Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  Whit- 
ixr,  and  Mr.  MnsPHT. 

HJl.  236:  Mr.  Ainwsws. 

HJl.  281:  Mr.  Edwaiss  of  California.  Mr. 
HusSASB.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  KAmv.  Mr.  Mav- 
BOULBS,  Mr.  MoLumAM.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mn. 
ScRBODn.  Mr.  ToBBBS.  Mr.  Sminis,  Mr. 
Fbiohab,  Mr.  Ga'tsos.  Mr.  Gbat  of  Illinois, 
snd  Mr.  L«vni  of  Michigan 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  Combbst. 

HJl.  587:  Mr.  Nichou,  Mr.  RsnaKirH,  Mr. 
RoBanoB,  Mrs.  BmroB  of  California,  Mr. 
Edwabds  of  Califomla,  Mr.  Dixow,  Mr.  Am- 
DBSOB.  Mr.  Dbxibi  of  Califomla,  Mr.  Dab- 
HoiBTBB.  Mr.  Pacxabd.  Mr.  Toowc  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  HAtcBBa. 
Mr.  FowuB.  Mr.  Gdnibich.  Mr.  Dabdib.  Mr. 
Yatbs.  Mr.  Cbaxb.  Mr.  Baucs,  Mr.  Duasix, 
Mr.  HoPKnrs,  Mr.  PSBKim.  Mr.  Mooax,  Mrs. 
H(X,T,  Mrs.  Btbob,  Mr.  Siuabdsk,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sikobski, 
Mr.  G^iABaBLABD,  Mr.  Loir,  Mr.  Ciat,  Mr. 
VOUOfBU    Mr.    RlCBABBSOB,    Mr.    AonABBO, 

Mr.  ScHBoat.  Mr.  Mabtob,  Mr.  DioGuabsi. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gilmab.  Mr.  Mabtoi  of  New 
York.  Mr.  HoBTOH.  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  McEwBB.  Bds.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Stokis.  Mr.  McCuBST,  Mr.  AuCon,  Mr. 
CooaHLiH,  Mr.  Com.  Mr.  Walkbb.  Mr. 
MUBTHT,  Mr.  HAannn,  Mr.  Niblso*  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Dabibl,  Mr.  Cbamslbb.  Mr.  Asnx, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Ecxbkt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DASCBrs.  and  Mrs.  Bbhtlbt. 

HJl.  615:  Mr.  Bolabs.  Mr.  Colbiab  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  DbWibx.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
nuunc  BCr.  McHuoH.  Mr.  Peppbu  and  Mr. 


HJl.  620:  Mr.  Stumt. 

HJl.  644:  Mrs.  Llotv. 

HJl.  654:  B^.  Ahdxxwb,  BCr.  Aimet.  Mr. 
Baitob  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dabul,  Mr.  oc  la 
Gabza.  Mr.   Htdb.  Mr.   Koubb.  snd  Mr. 

WOBTLBT. 

HJl.  669:  Mr.  Colbmah  of  Texas.  Mr.  Am- 
DBBWS.  Mr.  FiosT,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr. 
DbLat. 

HJl.  818:  Mr.  Daschlb. 

H.R.  832:  Mr.  Bonos  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pa- 
bbtta.  and  Mr.  Lbvik  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  891:  Mr.  Whbat,  Mr.  Koltkx.  Mr. 
Gabcia.  BCr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Morribor  of  Wssh- 
Ington.  and  Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  930:  Mrs.  Bxhtlxt. 

H.R.  932:  BCr.  MtTBTHT. 

H.R.  994:  BCr.  Torbbs,  BCrs.  Llotd.  Mrs. 
Johhsoh,  Mr.  Mttbfht,  and  BCr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  1031:  BCr.  Lelabd. 

H.R.  1033:  BCr.  Lelabd. 

H.R.  1066:  BCr.  Dixob,  BCr.  Kijccta.  BCr. 
Dobhellt,  BCr.  Bobski.  BCs.  Kaptub,  BCr. 
BxJSTAMAinB,  BCr.  Ackbrmaii.  BCr.  Ford  of 
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Michigan.  Mr.  Woltk.  Mr.  Savaqs,  Mr. 
KoLm.  Mr.  Batis.  and  Mr.  DAacHLX. 

RJi.  lOM:  Mr.  Savacs. 

HJl.  1109:  Mr.  Eswaum  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Koltbl 

HJi.  1132:  Mr.  Bktiu.  and  Mr.  Evam  of  O- 
Unola. 

HJt.  IIM:  Mrs.  Bbrut.  Mr.  Dakhls. 
and  Mr.  McCoixom. 

VLR,  1343:  Mn.  BsinUT.  Mrs.  Boxxa.  Mr. 
Spkatt.  and  Mr.  Raxokl. 

VLR.  1243:  Mra  Bbrut.  Mrs.  Bozsa.  Mr. 
SnuTT.  Mr.  LAmoa.  and  Mr.  Dowmr  of 
New  York. 

HJi.  1357:  Mr.  OsKAa.  Mr.  DiLat,  and  Mr. 
SmrHOLiL 

nJL  1394:  Mra.  Uakivk  ai  Illinois,  Ms. 
KAmnt,  Mr.  Fogurta.  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  HAHsn. 

VLR.  1304:  Mr.  Dascrle. 

HJl.  1359:  Mrs.  Jomraoii. 

HJl.  1379:  Mr.  Nmaoii  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
Slattbit. 

HJi.  1398:  Mr.  Bbuiak  and  Mr.  MimTA. 

YLR.  1401:  Bfr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Sxi- 
BBKUita.  Mrs.  BTTaroii.of  Callfomia,  and  Mr. 
Stokxs. 

HJt.  1408:  Mr.  I^th  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Toaan. 

HJl.  1438:  Mrs.  Hou. 

H.R.  1511:Mr.  Wnss. 

HJi.  1542:  Mr.  MuarHT.  Mr.  Pnumn.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr  Rakgsl.  Mr.  Bxddx.  Mr.  Ownrs. 
Mr.  Addasso.  t£r.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Cxockxtt. 
Mr.  Ross.  Mrs.  Bnrnxr.  Mr.  OuoDtAii. 
Mrs.  Llotv.  Mr.  Hatvs.  Mr.  RoDno,  Mr. 
KoLm.  Mr.  Rotsal.  and  Mr.  ParrsB. 

HJl.  1579:  Mr.  Suitia,  Ms.  Mikulbki.  Mr. 
Foas   of   Tennessee.   Mr.   Pazio,   and   Mr. 

HOTBL 

HJl.  1823:  Mr.  Oikas.  Mr.  OaWm.  Mr. 
Hti«.    Mr.    HuoHzs.    Mr.    MAanma,    Mr. 

Stokxs.  Ms.  Kaptus.  Mr.  KoLTxa.  Mr. 
EcxAST  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  BsMTixr. 

YLR.  1859:  Mr.  Hatss.  Mr.  KAXJoaaKi,  Mr. 
ViscLosKT.  and  Mr.  Hawkhts. 

HJi.  1874:  Mr.  Papm.  Mr.  Pcsna.  Mr. 
Lkhmah  of  Florida.  Mr.  CaoacRT.  Bir. 
Stokxs,  1^.  Roa,  Mr.  PsaKms.  BCs.  ELArrua. 
Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  KOLTxa.  and  Mr.  Ramoxl. 

HJl.  1895:  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mi. 
Stokxs.  Mr.  Chappix,  Mr.  iMra  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Ms.  MiKiTLSKi. 

H.R.  1704:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  NxLsoif  of  Flori- 
da. Blr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Jons  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  McKxaMAii,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mrs.  JoHmoK.  Mr.  Woktlxt.  Mr. 
Hatxs,  Mr.  SoLOMOH.  Mr.  Jxnroasa,  Mr. 
DioOuAaoi.  Mr.  Touno  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
PoKTxa.  Mr.  NIZLSOH  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
KoLTxa. 

HJl.  1710:  Mr.  Wxiss,  Ms.  Mixttlski.  Mr. 
Toaaxs.  Mr.  Fazio,  Blr.  Ckockxtt,  Mr.  Lbvir 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Dowifxr  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hawkims,  Mrs.  Buktoh  of 
California,  Ms.  KArnrs.  and  Mr.  Koltxr. 

HJl.  1715:  Mr.  Lkhmah  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1719:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Dahkx- 
MKTxa.  Mr.  Kbamxs,  Mr.  Paxkis.  and  Mr. 
Walkxx. 

HJl.  1722:  Mr.  HoxTOif,  Mrs.  BfAanii  of  n- 
llnols.  Mr.  Towns,  Bfrs.  Coluns.  and  BCr. 
FAomaoT. 

HJl.  1771:  Mr.  Blax. 

HJl.  1878:  Mrs.  Bkhtlxt. 

HJl.  1893:  Mr.  BAKifARs,  Mr.  LnKcaxN,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stxaiig,  and  Mr. 
Packaxo. 

HJl.  1944:  BCr.  Jacobs  and  Bir.  Koltxb. 

HJl.  1994:  BCr.  FAtnrraoY,  BCr.  LAOOMAa- 
siHO,  BCr.  LxLAits,  BCr.  LiraiSKi,  BCr.  Obat  of 
DUnois,  BCr.  Volkmxx.  BCr.  Daschlx,  BCr. 
PoRTXR,  and  BCr.  Fd«ua. 

H.R.  2024:  BCrs.  Collihs,  BCr.  Hawkins, 
BCr.  HxFTXL  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida, 


BCr.  Whiibmubbt.  and  BCr.  BCiuxa  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

HJl.  2098:  Mrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Mortoomxbt. 
and  BCr.  Bxmnrr. 

HJl.  2118:  BCr  Rakgxl. 

HJ.  Res.  81:  Mx.  Ammxwa,  BCr.  Amnnmo, 
BCr.  BximxT,  BCr.  Caxpxb.  BCr.  Cabb.  BCr. 
Coklho,  BCr.  CoNTX,  BCr.  dx  la  Oabsa.  BCr. 
DomixLLT,  BCr.  DrsoK.  BCr.  Emxbboii,  BCr. 
Kwm.iBH,  BCr.  BBiwxirH.  BCr.  Flippo.  BCr. 
Oabcia.  BCr.  Obxab.  Mr.  Hatxs,  BCr.  JomB  of 
North  Carolina,  BCr.  Kabich.  BCr.  Knmnas. 
BCr.  LaFalcx,  BCr.  LmniBXii,  BCr.  BCatboulbx, 
BCr.  McOadk,  BCr.  McObath.  BCr.  Mubpht, 
BCr.  Rox,  BCr.  Roax.  BCr.  RoaxxT  F.  Smith, 
BCr.  VAMon  Jaot.  BCr.  Volkmbb.  BCr.  Wxisa, 
and  BCr.  WoLPK. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  BCr.  Oiinuucr.  BCrs.  Holt, 
BCr.  BCABmB.  BCr.  Spbatt.  and  BCr.  Stttmp. 

H.J.  Res.  85:  BCr.  OnraaicH,  BCr.  BCabtixb, 
and  BCr.  Spbatt. 

H^.  Res.  112:  BCr.  Oxkas,  BCr.  Tatbok.  BCr. 
Dabchlb,  BCr.  BCack.  BCr.  Bbtamt,  BCr. 
Spbatt,  BCr.  Spxkcx.  BCr.  Campbxll.  BCr. 
Sabo.  BCr.  FaosT,  BCr.  Hxpmxb.  BCrs.  Llotd, 
BCr.  RowLAiR)  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Tallok,  BCr. 
Jacobs,  BCr.  Stokxs,  BCr.  Hawkiks,  BCr. 
Volkmbb,  BCr.  Emolisb.  BCr.  Vxhto,  BCr. 
E:doab.  BCr.  BCAOiaAM.  BCr.  Whxat,  BCr.  Jxn- 
KUTS.  BCr.  Saztor.  BCr.  BCabkxt,  BCr.  On- 
boks,  BCr.  WXAVBL  Mr.  Ixra  of  BClchigan. 
BCr.  Oallo,  BCr.  Wxiss,  BCr.  Eablt,  BCr. 
*^"'"».  BCr.  Tbazlxb,  BCr.  CouaHLm,  BCr. 
Dizob.  BCr.  ox  LA  Oakza.  BCr.  Ouiraxasoii, 
BCr.  Moaxisoii  of  Washington,  BCr.  Lxvnrx  of 
California,  BCr.  Tobbxs,  BCr.  Bxvill,  BCr. 
CLmoBU  BCr.  Fbxikxl,  BCr.  Coklho,  BCrs. 
Holt,  BCr.  Wolpx,  BCrs.  Schboxdxb,  BCrs. 
Booos,  BCr.  Klbczka.  BCr.  Lott,  BCr.  Light- 
rooT,  BCr.  HxifXT,  BCr.  McMillan,  BCr.  Boxb- 
LBBT,  BCr.  WoBTLXT,  BCr.  Youifo  of  Florida. 
BCr.  McCain,  BCr.  Jxpporos,  BCr.  Bbucx,  BCr. 
CHANSLxa.  BCr.  DioOuaboi.  BCrs.  Johnson, 
BCr.  Pashatan,  BCr.  Cbaio,  BCr.  RoxMxa,  BCr. 
Dx  WiNX,  BCr.  Kanjobski,  BCr.  Whitixt,  BCr. 
Rxm,  BCr.  Ansbxws.  BCr.  Bilikakib,  BCr. 
Bbookb,  BCr.  Ckockxtt,  BCr.  Dtmallt.  BCr. 
Edwabos  of  Oklahoma,  BCr.  P^sh,  BCr.  ""»» 
BCr.  Koltxb,  BCr.  Mukpht.  BCr.  Nxal,  BCr.  Pa- 
NXTTA,  BCrs.  ScKNXioxR,  BCrs.  RouKXMA.  BCr. 
Stallxnos,  BCr.  Waxman,  BCr.  Shumwat.  BCr. 
Abhunzio,  BCr.  Shxlbt,  BCrs.  Bxmtlxt,  BCr. 
ROTBAL,  BCr.  BCabtinxz,  BCs.  Oakak,  BCr. 
HuNTxa,  BCr.  Ansxbson,  BCr.  Aodabbo,  BCr. 
LuNGBXR.  BCr.  KxMP.  BCr.  BCinkta,  BCr.  BCaz- 
ZOLI,  BCr.  McCoLLDM.  BCr.  Kastkhmxixb.  BCr. 
Bkown  of  California,  BCr.  Htrrro,  BCr. 
LcBMAN  of  California,  BCr.  Fusiaa,  BCr. 
Rosx,  and  BCr.  Dannxmxtxb. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  BCr.  Rox,  BCr.  Wolp,  BCr. 
Sataox,  BCr.  Vxnto.  BCr.  Contxbs,  BCr.  Chan- 
DLxa,  BCr.  Mukpht,  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr.  HuNTxa, 
BCr.  Vansbb  Jaot,  BCr.  ScRXUxa,  BCr.  Dwtxb 
of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Fasckll.  BCr.  Obat  of  D- 
linols,  BCr.  Bxbmaji.  BCr.  JoNxa  of  North 
Carolina.  BCr.  Hxttkl  of  Hawaii,  BCr. 
Dabdkn,  BCr.  McObath,  BCs.  Kaptuk.  BCr. 
Shaw,  BCr.  laxLAXD,  BCr.  Coxlbo,  BCr.  Chap- 
pix. BCr.  Nichols,  BCr.  BCacKat.  BCr.  Ebs- 
bkich,  BCr.  Daub,  BCr.  Volkmxb,  BCrs.  Col- 
lins. BCr.  Klbczka.  BCrs.  Boxxa,  BCr.  Bbtant, 
BCr.  LxviNx  of  California,  BCr.  dx  la  Oabza, 
BCr.  Koltxb,  BCr.  Oxkas.  BCr.  Laoomabsino, 
BCr.  Tauzin,  BCr.  Wobtlxt,  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr. 
Rosx,  BCr.  DioOUABSi,  BCr.  Stbano,  BCr. 
HuoHBS,  BCr.  FxioHAN,  BCr.  MmxTA,  BCr. 
HoBTON,  and  BCr.  Shumwat. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  BCr.  Jonxs  of  North  CaroU- 
na,  BCr.  Shxlbt,  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Robinson, 
BCrs.  Johnson,  BCr.  HirBBABi),  BCr.  Whxat, 
and  BCr.  Rxoula. 

HJ.  Res.  148:  BCr.  Rosx.  BCr.  Young  of 
Florida,  BCr.  English,  BCr.  Hxnbt,  BCr. 
HoTXR,   BCr.   Mubpht,   BCr.   Whitlet,   BCr. 


SisiSKT,  BCr.  Dknnt  Smith,  BCr.  CLnoxB. 
BCr.  NiXLSON  of  Utah,  BCr.  Boland,  BCr. 
Obtiz,  BCr.  AcKBBMAN,  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr. 
Bbothux,  BCr.  Cabpkb,  BCr.  Contxbb.  BCr. 
Oanixl,  BCr.  Dxllums.  BCr.  Dixon.  BCr.  Osjs- 
XNBON,  BCr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Hammxb- 
scHMnrr,  BCr.  Kobtmatkb,  BCr.  Latta,  BCr. 
I^wis  of  California,  BCr.  McDaob,  BCr.  Mox- 
aiBON  of  CcHinectlcut,  BCr.  Natchxb.  BCr. 
03BIXN,  BCr.  Paicx,  BCr.  Rinaldo,  BCr.  ROB- 
XBTB.  BCr.  RoDixo,  BCr.  Shaw,  BCr.  Taukb, 
BCr.  TBAXLXB,  BCr.  Valbntinx,  BCr.  Vandbx 
Jaot,  BCr.  Wolpx,  BCr.  Wtbkh,  BCr.  Wtlix, 
BCr.  Skxxn,  BCr.  Rangkl,  BCr.  Donnxllt,  BCr. 
JxTFOBoa,  and  BCr.  Nichols. 

HJ.  Res.  170:  BCr.  Badham.  BCr.  Bbtant, 
BCr.  Clat.  BCr.  Contx.  BCr.  Dubbin,  BCr.  FKI- 
ORAN,  BCr.  FuQUA,  BCr.  Oboibbm,  BCr.  Haw- 
kins. BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Lxhman  of  Florida.  BCr. 
BCazbou,  BCr.  Montoomxbt,  BCr.  Moody,  ICr. 
Obtiz,  BCr.  Pubbbll,  BCr.  Rboula.  BCr.  Rich- 
ABBBON,  BCr.  RocB,  BCr.  Shumwat.  BCr.  Stal- 
UNOS,  BCr.  Tbaxlbb.  BCr.  Volkmbb.  BCr. 
Wolp,  BCr.  Wobtlxt,  BCr.  Tatxb.  BCr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  BCr.  Donnxllt,  BCr.  Kastch.  BCr. 
HoBTON.  BCr.  Fbknzxl,  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr. 
BxDXLL,  BCr.  COTNX,  BCr.  Blilkt,  BCr.  Stanob- 
LAND,  BCr.  Walkxb.  BCr.  Kxmp,  BCr.  Wrttta- 
KXB,  BCr.  Dknnt  Smith,  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
BCr.  Yatkoh,  BCr.  BCnxxB  of  Ohio,  BCr. 
BCacKat.  BCr.  Jonxs  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Oun- 
DBBSON,  BCr.  Stokxs,  BCr.  Stnak.  BCr.  Talloh, 
BCr.  Cabb.  BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Campbbll,  BCr. 
LoxppLXB,  BCr.  YouNO  of  BClBKNiri.  BCta. 
Boxxa.  BCr.  Oxkas,  BCr.  Wilbon,  BCr.  Pobtbb, 
BCr.  Hn.i.is.  BCr.  Bbothill,  BCr.  Wolpx.  BCr. 
MoaaisoH  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Fbank.  BCr. 
WxBxa.  BCrs.  Btbon,  BCr.  Hatchxb.  BCr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Fasckll,  BCr.  Mookhxad, 
BCr.  Sntsxr.  BCr.  Contxbs.  BCr.  BCinxta,  BCr. 
SxxxN.  BCr.  BaucB,  and  BCr.  Wtsbh. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  BCr.  Mubpht,  BCr.  Dannx- 
MXYKX.  BCr.  BCanton,  BCr.  Jxppokss,  BCra. 
Holt,  BCr.  db  la  Oabza.  BCr.  DioOuaboi,  and 
BCrs.  Llotd. 

HJ.  Res.  192:  BCr.  Yatxb,  BCr.  Wolpx.  ICr. 
OwxNS,  BCr.  ScHxuxa.  BCr.  BCillxb  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  Panxtta.  BCr.  Oonzalxz,  BCr.  Hutto. 
BCs.  Snowx,  BCr.  Hatxs.  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Applb- 
oatk,  BCr.  I^wis  of  California,  BCr.  Klbczka. 
BCr.  Young  of  BCissouri.  lAi.  Oxfraxst,  BCr. 
LujAN,  BCr.  Biaooi,  BCr.  Andbxws.  BCr.  Haw- 
kins, BCr.  BoasKi.  BCr.  Paicx.  BCr.  Pxbkins, 
BCr.  Oxkas,  BCr.  Obtiz,  BCr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  McObath,  BCr.  Taukx.  BCr.  Udall.  BCr. 
LaFalcx.  BCr.  McKinnxt,  BCr.  Tbapicant, 
BCr.  Txaxlbr,  BCr.  BxowN  of  Callfomia,  BCs. 
FixDLxa,  BCr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Bhibak- 
18,  BCr.  SuNSQUiBT,  BCr.  Obbwtab,  BCs.  BCi- 
kulbki,  BCr.  Yatbon,  BCr.  Huntbb,  BCr.  OooD- 
LiNO.  BCr.  Chappib,  BCr.  Shumwat,  BCr. 
Thomas  of  California,  BCr.  Daxixa  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  Dannkmxtkb,  BCr.  Wtskh,  BCr. 
Rosx,  BCr.  Hammxbschmipt,  BCr.  Schaxpxb. 
Mr.  ViscLOSKT,  BCr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
Bbilxnson,  BCr.  Downxt,  BCr.  Smith.  BCr. 
McCandlbbs,  BCr.  Savaob,  BCr.  Moodt,  BCr. 
Wolp.  BCr.  QunxxN,  BCr.  Lundinx,  and  BCr. 
BCacKat. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  BCr.  BCillxb  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  BCr.  McKxbnan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  BCr.  Foguxtta.  BCr.  Obat 
of  Illinois,  BCr.  Koltxb,  BCr.  Mubpht,  BCr. 
Saxton,  and  BCr.  Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  125:  BCr.  Oxjdxnbon,  BCr. 
BoasKi,  BCr.  Schkuxb,  BCr.  Frank,  BCr. 
Lkhman  of  Florida,  BCr.  MwAfxa,  BCr.  Addab- 
bo, BCr.  AuCoiN.  BCr.  Biaooi,  BCr.  Bonxb  of 
Tennessee,  BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Waxman,  BCr. 
Udall.  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Studds.  BCrs.  Boxxb. 
BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Dxllums,  BCr.  Bustamantk, 
BCr.  Stnab.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Fauntbot,  BCr. 
Dtson.  BCr.  Richardson,  BCr.  Kobtmatkb, 


BCr.  Kanjobski.  BCr.  Inland.  BCr.  Lxvin  of 
BClchigan,  BCr.  Hatxs,  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  RxiD,  BCr.  Baknks,  BCr.  Pkppkb.  BCrs. 
Llotd,  and  BCr.  Howabd. 

H.  Res.  12:  BCr.  Moaklet.  BCr.  Annuhzio, 
BCr.  Fauntbot,  BCr.  Hortoh.  BCr.  St  Okb- 
MAiN,  BCrs.  Johnson,  BCr.  Boland,  and  BCrs. 
Kxnnxllt. 

H.  Res.  21:  BCr.  Lxland.  BCrs.  Vucanovich, 
BCr.  Lkvinx  of  California,  BCr.  Wixth.  Mrs. 
ScHNKiDXB.  BCr.  Rosx,  BCr.  Hotkr,  BCr.  Pash- 
atan, and  BCr.  Nixlbon  of  Utah. 

H.  Res.  80:  BCrs.  BCartin  of  IlUnois. 

H.  Res.  123:  BCr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio,  BCr. 
Koltxr.  and  BCr.  Horton. 

H.  Res.  136:  BCr.  Sxnn>«ui8T,  BCr.  Lent,  BCr. 
Bxbman.  BCr.  Ackxbman,  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee,   BCr.    Moaklxt,    BCr.    Dtson,    BCr. 


PxppxR,  BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
BCr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Schkukr. 
BCr.  Studds,  BCr.  Dowdy  of  BCississippi,  BCr. 
WxAVXR,  BCr.  KoLBX,  BCrs.  Schnxiskk.  BCr. 
Bustamantk.  BCr.  Fowlxr,  BCr.  Fauntbot, 
BCr.  Downxt  of  New  York,  BCr.  Erorxicr, 
BCr.  Foolixtta.  BCrs.  Kxnnxllt,  BCr.  Carr, 
BCr.  AspiN,  BCr.  Durbin,  BCr.  Schumkr,  BCr. 
Shxlbt,  BCrs.  Burton  of  California.  BCr. 
Yatxs,  BCr.  Tauzin,  BCr.  FKank,  BCr.  Solarz, 
BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Ford  of  Mirhigmn  Mr.  hxptxl 
of  Hawaii,  BCr.  Stallings,  BCr.  Anthony,  BCr. 
McCain,  BCr.  Bonkkb,  BCr.  Colxman  of 
Texas,  BCrs.  Schxokdkr.  BCr.  Sharp.  BCr. 
BCaixui,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Borskj.  BCr.  Rich- 
ardson, BCr.  Oxjdxnbon,  BCr.  Brtant,  BCr. 
Eckabt  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Obxbstar,  BCr.  Rox,  BCr. 
Dxllums,    BCr.    Ixvinx    of    California,    BCr. 


BCartinxz,  BCr.  Dascrlb,  BCr.  Cabpxb.  BCr. 
Saxton,  BCrs.  Boxxa,  BCr.  Clat.  BCr.  Whxat, 
BCr.  YouNO  of  BCissouri,  BCr.  Stnab.  BCs. 
Kaptub.  BCr.  Lxland,  BCr.  Wisx,  BCr.  Skxl- 
TON,  and  BCr.  Sikoxski. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AMD  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  77:  BCr.  Siljanskb. 

HJl.  800:  BCr.  Biaogi. 
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Apnl  22,  1985 


April  22,  1985 


NEW  BOOK  ON  PALKLANDS  WAR 
RECOMMENDED 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUFOKiriA 
or  THX  HOtrSX  or  RXPaCSDITATlVU 

Monday,  AprU  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opporUmlty  to  read  a 
masterful  analysis  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands war  that  I  wish  to  recommend  to 
my  colleagues.  The  book.  "Tempest  In 
a  Teapot:  The  Falkland  Islands  War." 
is  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  M.  Elliot,  an  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  and 
Robert  Reginald,  a  full  librarian  at 
California  State  University,  San  Ber- 
nardino. Between  them  they  have  au- 
thored an  astonishing  73  books  and 
over  500  articles,  reviews,  and  inter- 
views. Dr.  Elliot  Is,  in  my  view,  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  astute  political  ob- 
servers and  most  talented  writers.  His 
work  has  been  nominated  for  count- 
less awards  and  has  drawn  praise  In 
numerous  quarters.  Mr.  Reginald  is  a 
deft  researcher,  a  skillful  writer,  and  a 
polished  editor. 

What  is  contained  in  this  book  could 
well  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  all 
thoe"  who.  In  some  way,  help  to  deter- 
mine or  implement  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  country.  I  am  asking  that,  after 
my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  final 
chapter  of  the  book  be  printed  since  it 
constitutes  an  adroit  assessment  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
war.  In  brief,  the  book  tells  us  that 
events  take  on  a  life  of  their  own  at 
times,  such  that  one  event  propels  the 
next.  And  humans  can  come  close  to 
being  automatons  in  a  scenario  over 
which  they  have  little  real  control.  I 
expect  one  can  find  in  all  comers  of 
the  world  long-standing,  long-smolder- 
ing disputes  between  nations.  In  some 
cases,  a  concatenation  of  events  occurs 
which  ignites  those  disputes  into 
warf ar.  One  side  makes  a  special  effort 
to  resolve  the  dispute;  the  other  side  is 
unenthuslastic;  one  side  engages  in  an 
escalation  of  rhetoric:  the  other  side 
reciprocates;  and  at  some  point  one 
side  crosses  a  rhetorical  line  that 
cannot  be  recrossed,  but  Instead  must 
be  backed  up  with  action. 

I  say  this  is  an  object  lesson  for  our 
foreign  policymakers  because  we  have 
demonstrated  in  recent  years  our  will- 
ingness both  to  escalate  rhetoric  and 
to  back  that  rhetoric  with  force.  Our 
force  has  been  resisted  successfully 
several  times  now.  Moreover,  the  re- 
solve of  those  with  whom  we  dispute 
has  Intensified.  The  lesson  of  the 
Falklands  war  is  that  we  must  be  vigi- 


lant lest  we  reach  a  point  where,  too 
routinely,  we  abandon  the  negotiating 
table  and  take  to  the  batUefield  ill 
prepared,  and  lacking  in  comprehen- 
sion of  the  far  reaching  ramifications 
the  action  will  engender. 

The  text  of  the  final  chapter  fol- 
lows: 

[Tempest  in  a  Teapot:  The  Falkland  Islands 
War] 

V.    RSAOniO    THE    TBA    LKATKS— ClaUCS    AlfD 

Pf,»M—:  To  THB  Last  Diaos:  PaooaosncA- 

noiis 

1.  cLAina  *n>  iLAioa 

In  chronicling  a  war  like  the  Falklands 
Conflict,  one  la  left  with  a  aeries  of  unan- 
■wered  and  perhaps  unanswerable  queatlooa 
regarding  rights,  responsibilities,  clatms. 
and  himm—  Who  really  owns  or  should  own 
the  Falkland*?  Why  did  two  apparently  civ- 
ilised nations  go  to  war  over  a  group  of  2.000 
worthless  Islands  in  the  South  Atlantic? 
Could  the  fighting  have  been  prevented? 
Why  did  Argentina  lose  and  Britain  win? 
Could  the  outcome  have  been  changed? 
How  do  military  experts  assess  the  strategy 
and  weaponry  used  In  the  war.  and  how  will 
these  affect  planning  for  future  conflicts  in 
other  parts  of  the  world?  Finally,  will  there 
be  another  war  or  series  of  wars  in  the  Falk- 
lands,  or  can  a  negotiated  settlement  finally 
be  reached?  We  will  examine  these  ques- 
tions in  order. 

In  looking  at  the  historic  claims  made  by 
Argentina  and  Britain  for  sovereignty  over 
the  Falklands/Malvinas,  one  Is  struck  by 
the  obvious  sincerity  of  both  sides,  and  by 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  reaching  a  fair 
and  impartial  decision  baaed  upon  existing 
evidence.  Some  asaesaments  can  be  made, 
however.  If  we  regard  the  first  sighting  of 
the  islands  as  a  basis  (or  sovereignty,  Spain 
would  seem  to  have  the  stronger  case,  baaed 
upon  Francisco  Camargo's  apparent  deacrip- 
tlon  of  the  Falklands  in  1540.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  none  of  the  early 
supposed  sightings  are  certain;  determining 
the  actual  discoverer  of  the  Falklands  with 
any  degree  of  assurance  may  be  impossible 
at  this  late  date,  due  to  lack  of  supporting 
documentation.  If  we  regard  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  Islands  as  a  basis  for  claiming 
sovereignty,  the  Spanish  again  have  the 
stronger  caae,  based  upon  succeaalon  to  the 
French  colony  of  17M.  which  France  sold  to 
Spain  three  years  later,  the  French  colony 
existed  a  year  before  the  British  settled 
Port  Egmont.  However,  both  the  British 
and  the  Spanish  withdrew  their  colonies, 
thereby  leaving  themselves  open  to  charges 
of  abandonment,  and  perhaps  negating 
their  original  claims.  If  we  regard  proximity 
to  the  Argentine  mainland  as  a  baala  for  sov- 
ereignty, Argentina  would  seem  to  liave 
little  caae.  since  the  Falklands  lie  beyond 
the  200-mUe  territorial  limit  claimed  by  Ar- 
gentina and  generally  recognized  by  most 
countries  around  the  world.  If  we  regard  Ar- 
gentine succession  to  Spanish  claims  as  a 
basis  for  sovereignty.  Argentina  has  at  best 
a  dubious  case,  since  1)  Spain  at>andoned  its 
colony  on  the  Falklands;  2)  although  Spain 
administered  the  Falltlands  through  Buenos 
Aires,  such  arrangements  are  and  were 
common  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  and  by 


no  means  necessarily  Indicated  that  the 
Falklands  were  considered  part  of  the  South 
American  mainland— the  Falklands  always 
had  their  own  governor;  and  3)  Argentina 
did  not  succeed  to  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  except  southeastern  South  America, 
wtiich  may  or  may  not  have  included  the 
Falklands.  The  Argentine  claims  to  sover- 
eignty over  the  Falklands  Dependencies,  on 
grounds  that  they  are  governed  from  Port 
Stanley,  seem  spurious,  for  reaaona  stated 
above.  Britain  has  controlled  and  occupied 
these  Islands  from  their  respective  diaoover- 
ioa. 

Argentina  did  occupy  the  Falklands  itself 
in  1820,  and  maintained  a  tenuoua  colony 
until  the  British  displaced  them.  It  is  upon 
this  fact  that  Argentina's  strongest  claim  la 
baaed.  But  even  thia  claim  Includes  Its  share 
of  deficiencies,  the  chief  being  that  Argenti- 
na never  actually  controlled  more  than  a 
small  section  of  the  Falklands,  that  part 
near  Puerto  Soledad.  during  Ita  twelve  yean 
of  occupancy.  The  sealers  and  whalers  who 
used  the  Islands  as  a  way  station  and  did  not 
acluiowledge  Argentine  sovereignty  or  con- 
trol, and  generally  refused  to  pay  taxes  for 
their  catches.  Argentina's  lialf-hearted  at- 
tempts to  impose  its  authority  over  these 
transienU  failed.  Further,  the  Argentine 
colony  never  consisted  of  more  than  fifty  or 
a  hundred  settlers,  and  these  few  colonists 
made  few  attempts  to  farm,  raise  livestock, 
or  otherwise  conduct  themaelves  aa  perma- 
nent residents.  Still,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  acting  Argentine  governor  was  forcibly 
ouated  from  the  lalanda  by  the  Britlah.  and 
tliat  thla  dlaplacement  waa  proteated  by  the 
government  of  Argentina  aa  a  breach  of  ita 
sovereignty.  The  grounds  cited  by  the  Brit- 
lah for  Imposing  control  are  dubloua  at  best. 
In  fact,  the  Argentine  assertion  that  the 
British  were  seeking  to  control  the  seas  near 
Cape  Horn  la  probably  correct 

Such  changes  of  sovereignty  among  colo- 
nial possessions  of  the  great  naval  powers  of 
the  day  were  common  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  generally  resulting 
from  major  or  minor  wars  between  one  or 
another  countries,  or  personal  adventurism 
by  officers  largely  working  autonomously, 
thousands  of  miles  and  months  sailing  time 
away  from  their  home  bases.  Naval  captains 
and  even  high-ranking  army  officers  were  a 
law  unto  themselves— witness,  for  example, 
the  unauthorized  Britlah  incursion  Into  Ar- 
gentina in  1806.  During  the  age  of  Imperial- 
lam  the  great  powers  were  suitably  Imperial- 
istic, ignoring  the  niceties  when  they 
wished.  So  It  waa  in  the  Falklands. 

Given  the  Justice  of  the  Argentine  protest 
over  what  was  probably  an  illegal  seizure  of 
the  Islands  by  Oreat  Britain,  what  Justice  Is 
there  In  the  British  position?  In  fact.  Irre- 
spective of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Britlah  occupation  of  the  Islands  In  1833. 
the  British  have  physically  governed  the  Is- 
lands longer  than  all  of  the  previous  owners 
combined.  Further,  neither  Argentina  nor 
Spain  had  made  any  attempts  to  develop 
the  Islands,  beyond  Vemet's  grandiose 
schemes,  and  no  private  Individuals  owned 
any  exi>anse  of  land  under  Spanish  or  Ar- 
gentine rule  except  for  Vemet  and  his 
grantees.  Under  British  government,  per- 
haps 2,000  permanent  settlers  have  devel- 
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oped  the  land,  half  of  which  was  privately 
owned,  the  rest  being  owned  by  the  Falk- 
land lalanda  Company.  Moreover,  It  la  clear 
from  recent  events  that  the  Falldand  Is- 
landers are  at  least  partially  self-governing, 
having  thwarted  various  proposals  made  by 
both  sides  to  end  the  struggle  tiiroiigh  nego- 
tiations. The  fact  that  most  of  the  Islanders 
are  descended  from  five  or  six  generations 
of  a  continuously  resident  population  is  not, 
as  the  Argentines  liave  claimed.  Irrelevant 
to  the  issue.  The  Argentine  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  Islander's  wishes  when  addressing 
the  question  of  sovereignty  was  and  Is  fool- 
ishly shortsighted,  since  It  makes  the  issue 
one  of  human  rather  than  legal  rights, 
thereby  diminishing  the  stature  of  their 
case  in  the  eyes  of  the  democratically  gov- 
erned world.  It  was  Inevitable  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  United  States  would 
at  least  passively  support  Oreat  Britain:  Ar- 
gentina's failure  to  predict  this  is  another 
sign  of  Ita  collective  blindness  to  world  reali- 
ties. 

The  Justice  in  t>oth  countries'  positions  on 
the  Falldands  question  demands  Justice 
from  both  countries  If  the  problem  is  ever 
to  be  settled;  It  demands  the  undetstandlng 
of  both  sides  equally,  and  not  the  petulant 
outbursts  of  nationalism.  Jingoism,  or  war- 
mongering that  have  been  so  evident  these 
past  few  years.  Justice  also  demands  equal 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  resident 
population  of  the  Islands,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  claims  and  counterclaims,  but  only 
that  their  tranquil  lives  have  been  horribly 
disrupted  by  a  horrible  war.  The  statesman- 
ship and  maturity  that  might  provided  an 
honorable  settlement  to  all  parties  seems 
sadly  lacking  In  the  history  of  the  Falklands 
conflict,  particularly  at  the  governmental 
level.  In  fact,  the  real  causes  of  this  war 
have  more  to  do  with  the  governmental 
blunders  than  with  historical  or  actual 
claims  of  sovereignty,  as  we  shall  see. 

3.  TO  THE  LAST  DRSCS 

War,  by  Its  very  definition,  requires  at 
least  two  sovereign  entitles  as  participants; 
a  war  may  be  started  by  one  country  acting 
alone,  but  needs  an  enemy  or  enemies  to 
continue.  It  takes  two  to  fight.  The  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Falklands  puzzled  many 
outside  observers,  and  sent  others  running 
to  their  gazetteers  and  atlases.  WhUe  scarce- 
ly Idyllic,  these  islands  were  sufficiently  Iso- 
lated from  the  world's  cares  that  they  were 
seemingly  immune  to  any  but  the  most 
modest  of  disruptions,  such  as  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  Saturday-night  drunk.  The 
world  had  mildly  been  aware  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  Britain  and  Argentina 
on  the  islands'  sovereignty,  but  such  dis- 
agreements are  common  In  this  world,  and 
are  usually  handled  on  a  more  civilized 
basis.  Why  here?  Why  now?  The  answers  lie 
in  the  shortsightedness  of  both  govern- 
ments Involved. 

WhUe  Britain  agreed,  to  negoltate  with 
the  Argentines  over  the  Falklands  question 
in  1965,  It  did  so  halfheartedly,  without  any 
sense  of  urgency  or  purpose.  Indeed,  one  is 
struck  while  studying  the  recent  history  of 
the  PallUands  by  Britain's  seeming  Inability 
to  decide  Just  what  It  wanted  to  do  with  the 
islands.  At  times  the  British  government  ap- 
peared ready  to  cede  the  Falklands  to  Ar- 
gentina, in  whole  or  in  part,  irrespective  of 
the  inhabitants'  wishes;  on  other  occasions, 
Britain  said  It  would  respect  the  desires  of 
the  natives  without  actually  taking  steps  to 
defend  them  should  the  worst  come  to  pass. 
Of  course,  the  Falkland  Islands  occupied 
only  a  small  part  of  Britain',s  attention 
during  a  period  filled  with  perilous  crises. 
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still,  the  basic  policy  followed  by  the  ^r- 
elgn  and  Commonwealth  Office  during  the 
decades  of  negotiations  seemed  to  be  a  fer- 
vent desire  that  the  Issue  would  Just  get  up 
and  walk  away.  The  professionals  of  the 
British  Foreign  Service  consistently  under- 
estimated the  persistence  of  their  Argentine 
counterparts,  consistently  misjudged  the 
long-term  effects  of  delay  oa  the  Argentine 
populace  and  government,  and  consistently 
downplayed  threats  of  action  by  the  Argen- 
tine military  if  negotiations  remained  stale- 
mated. From  the  Argentine  point  of  view, 
seventeen  years  of  negotiations,  with  little 
more  to  show  than  a  minor  trade  and  travel 
agreement,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  ad- 
dress the  key  Issues,  particularly  the  sover- 
eignty question  There  were  signs  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  negotiations  tliat  Ar- 
gentina was  willing  to  compromise  on  some 
middle  ground,  If  the  end  results  would 
allow  them  to  at  least  show  the  Argentine 
flag  In  the  islands.  One  cannot  condone  the 
Argentine  military  solution,  but  the  inva- 
sion la  at  least  understandable,  given  the 
fact  that  virtually  nothing  had  been 
achieved  for  thousands  of  hours  of  work  on 
twth  sides. 

Whether  from  lack  of  attention,  or  more 
probably  from  lack  of  consideration.  Britain 
never  seemed  to  take  Argentina  seriously,  or 
to  understand  its  peculiar  viewpoint  on  mat- 
ten  related  to  national  honor.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  make  Judgments  retroQ>ec- 
tlvely;  yet  one  fact  stands  out  quite  clearly: 
Britain  made  a  series  of  minor  diplomatic 
oversights  ttiat  blended  together  into  one 
horrendous  blunder.  Including:  Its  Inability 
to  educate  its  public,  either  in  the  Falklands 
or  In  Britain  Itself,  on  the  dangen  and  op- 
tions Invuived;  Its  lack  of  decision,  either  to 
stand  by  the  Falklands  and  provide  a  suffi- 
cient military  presence  to  defend  them,  or 
to  abandon  the  Islands,  all  at  once  or  over  a 
period  of  time,  by  forcing  the  laaue  and 
transplanting  those  islanden  unwilling  to 
live  under  an  Argentine  administration;  its 
failure  to  predict  the  consequences  of  Its  ac- 
tions, such  as  withdrawing  the  armed  ice- 
breaker Endurance  during  a  period  of 
mounting  tensions;  its  faulty  diplomatic  and 
military  intelligence,  which  provided  the 
government  with  only  two  days'  advance 
notice  of  the  Argentine  invasion;  and.  final- 
ly, a  certain  condescension  in  Its  dealings 
with  the  Argentine  government,  which  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  fallings  mentioned 
atMve.  Alone,  these  might  have  been  minor 
bumps  on  the  road  to  good  relations  be- 
tween two  sovereign  countries.  Cumulative- 
ly, they  helped  bring  on  a  war  neither  gov- 
ernment really  wanted.  In  the  end,  Britain 
had  helped  maneuver  Itself  In  to  a  position 
in  which  Margaret  Thatcher  had  no  option. 
In  her  opinion,  but  to  strike  back.  Her  re- 
sponsibility for  putting  herself  into  that 
comer,  for  causing  the  deaths  of  over  one 
thousand  men  and  women.  Is  surely  equal  to 
that  of  Oaltleri's. 

As  for  Leopoldo  Oaltieri,  the  man  who 
would  have  written  himself  Into  the  history 
boolcs  by  recapturing  the  Falidands  for  Ar- 
gentina, the  man  who  lx>asted  that  he 
would  see  40,000  of  his  countrymen  dead 
before  giving  up  the  struggle  for  the  Mal- 
vinas.  It  Is  perhaps  fortunate  tiiat  his  In- 
competence so  greatly  exceeded  his  over- 
bearing ego  that  he  managed  within  four 
months  of  assuming  office  to  trap  himself 
into  a  situation  where  only  a  military  mira- 
cle could  save  his  country,  his  cause,  even 
his  own  position.  By  his  own  admission,  in 
an  Interview  published  after  his  fall  in  the 
Argentine  magazine,  Clarin,  Galtleri  miacal- 
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culated  at  every  turn.  Judging  that  the 
United  States  would  remain  neutral:  that 
Britain  would  do  nothing  but  protest  to  the 
United  Nations;  that  In  the  unlikely  event 
of  military  action.  Britain  would  receive  no 
help  from  other  nations,  and  did  not  have  In 
any  case  the  military  capability  to  retake 
the  Falklands;  that  Argentina  could  defend 
iU  beachhead  on  the  Falklands  with  Ul- 
trained  conscripts;  that  Brigadier  General 
Menendex.  tiavlng  deployed  his  soldien  so 
poorly  that  even  Oaltieri  noticed  their  mis- 
placement on  hla  visit  to  the  Falklands.  was 
still  the  man  to  lead  the  Argentines  to  victo- 
ry; that  after  the  Argentine  surrender.  Gal- 
tleri could  still  continue  fighting  a  shooting 
war,  while  remaining  leader  of  his  country. 
Here  was  a  man  with  his  head  firmly  plant- 
ed in  the  ground.  How  Ironic  that  Leopoldo 
Oaltieri.  the  man  who  would  have  made  the 
Malvinaa  Argentine  territory  once  again, 
haa  Instead  probably  doomed  any  such  pos- 
sibility for  at  least  anoUier  generation,  if 
not  longer.  Had  he  waited  another  year, 
Britain  might  not  have  had  the  military  ca- 
pability to  retake  the  Islands;  had  he  waited 
five  yean,  he  probably  could  have  had  a 
condomhiliim  leaseback  handed  to  him  by 
the  British  government.  Men  with  guns  in 
their  hands  have  no  patience. 

With  both  sides  falling  to  take  the  other 
seriously,  a  c«ifrontatlon  was  almost  inevi- 
table sooner  or  later.  The  crisis  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  conjunction  of  unfavorable 
events  following  the  February,  1B83  negoti- 
ating session  between  Britain  and  Argenti- 
na. Although  Britain  somehow  believed  that 
relations  were  back  to  normal  following 
these  discussions,  Argentina  clearly  came 
away  from  the  talks  with  a  feeling  of  deia 
vu,  and  a  sense  that  nothing  would  ever 
come  from  the  negotiations.  At  that  point 
Oaltieri,  undoubtedly  pressured  by  Anajra 
and  the  General's  own  subordinates,  decided 
to  increase  the  stakes  and  put  pressure  on 
the  British.  The  first  sign  of  this  new  policy 
was  the  release  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  text 
of  the  proposed  agreement.  Simultaneously. 
Oaltieri  ordered  preparation  of  a  military 
option.  In  the  event  diacuasions  reached  an 
impaase  within  the  next  few  months.  Oal- 
tieri was  not  only  impaled  by  his  own  sense 
of  destiny  and  by  the  bigger  ranking  offl- 
cen  In  the  Argentine  military,  but  by  a  de- 
clining economy  that  threatened  an  end  to 
the  Junta  system  itself.  He  gambled— and  be 
lost.  As  the  month  of  March  progressed, 
both  sides  began  to  lose  control  of  the  situa- 
tion, essentially  Just  reacting  to  events  and 
to  each  other's  responses  to  those  events. 
Surely  President  Oaltieri  felt  himself  by  the 
end  of  March  in  as  much  of  a  comer  as  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  did:  the  riot  of  March  30th 
and  31st  forced  his  hand.  To  save  y>imm»M 
more  than  tils  country,  he  ordered  the  inva- 
sion to  proceed,  thereby  raising  the  stakes 
one  step  Iilgher. 

Once  the  Argentine  forces  were  commit- 
ted, neither  side  could  back  down,  since 
doing  so  would  mean  the  end  of  whichever 
govertmient  broke  ranks  first.  Furthermore, 
one  of  the  two  governments  was  almost  cer- 
tsdn  to  fall  In  any  event,  depending  on  the 
war's  outcome.  By  this  time,  any  real  possi- 
bility of  a  negotiated  settlement  had  long 
since  passed.  Barring  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
battlefield  stalemate,  the  war  would  contin- 
ue until  one  or  the  other  side  emerged  victo- 
rious, thereby  vindicating  the  Judgment  of 
the  political  leader  In  question,  and  doom- 
ing the  fate  of  the  loser.  This  Is  in  fact  ex- 
actly wliat  tiappended. 

Why  did  Britain  win?  The  British  victory 
was  composed  of  equal  measiues  of  profes- 
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clon«U«in  and  luck,  both  eMential  factors  In 
the  proncuUon  of  a  war.  On  paper.  Artentl- 
na  appeared  to  hare  a  decided  edge.  In  men. 
materiel,  planes.  podUon.  and  nipply  lines. 
The  Arventlne  adyantage.  however,  waa 
eroded  away  by  the  British  forces  as  the 
war  developed,  the  experience  of  the  British 
military  being  a  dedslve  factor.  Britain  also 
used  the  pre*  much  more  effldently  than 
Argentina,  giving  the  Impression  of  even- 
handedneas.  truthfulness  even  humbleness 
In  advancing  Its  claims,  when  in  reality  the 
military  manipulated  the  few  reporters  as- 
signed to  the  fleet  by  feeding  them  exagger- 
ated but  bellevmble  reporU  about  the  large 
numbers  of  British  troops,  ships,  and  planes 
being  lent  to  the  South  Atlantic  While  the 
Argentine  press  releases  were  discredited 
almost  from  the  first  day  of  the  rampalgn, 
Britain's  official  govenunent  press  office 
waa  regarded  by  most  westerners  as  the  only 
news  source  ttiat  was  even  partially  vera- 
cious. In  other  words.  Britain  won  the  psy- 
chological war,  and  by  doing  so.  gave  an 
enormous  boost  to  its  military  poalUon.  As 
the  war  progreaed.  even  Argentina  began 
believing  British  claims.  This  was,  of  course, 
precisely  what  Britain  intended. 

The  sinking  of  the  Argentine  ship  Oeneroi 
Beiffrano  not  only  removed  from  the  seas 
Argentina's  most  powerful  warship,  but  also 
effectively  marked  the  end  of  the  naval  war 
in  the  Palklands:  titereafter.  Argentina  kept 
Its  ships  within  sighting  distance  of  the 
mainland.  Argentina  seemed  to  have  a  large 
advantaga  in  air  power  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict,  but  never  was  able  to  use  its 
large  numl>ers  of  fighter-bombers  to  estatv 
llsh  control  of  the  air  space  over  the  Palk- 
lands. irtmt^^A  twenty  British  Sea  Harriers 
flying  round  the  clock  effectively  knocked 
the  Argentine  Air  Porce  out  of  the  sky  In 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  shooting  war  The 
slower  Harriers  showed  an  uncanny  ability 
to  outmaneuver  the  faster  but  clumsier  Sky- 
hawks  and  IClrages.  shooting  down  the  Ar- 
gentine planes  In  an  astonishing  ratio  of 
about  fifteen  British  kills  to  every  one  for 
Argentina.  The  Argentine  Air  Poroe  demon- 
strated Immense  bravery  and  tenacity  in  at- 
tacking the  British  fleet,  which  was  bottled 
up  In  ftlkland  Sound  with  no  room  to  ma- 
neuver. But  Its  best  efforts  were  thwarted 
by  a  high  number  of  dud  bombs,  including 
six  that  actually  hit  British  ships,  by  the 
myriad  of  antiaircraft  missiles  thrown  at 
the  attacking  Argentine  jets,  and  by  the 
short  amount  of  combat  time  (2-10  minutes) 
that  each  Argentine  plane  actually  had  over 
the  target  areas,  bsentlally,  each  Argentine 
aircraft  had  to  line  up  over  the  combat 
zone,  quickly  dump  Its  bombs  and  missiles, 
perhaps  turn  around  once  for  a  strafing  run. 
and  then  head  back  to  home  base,  or  run 
the  risk  of  running  out  of  fuel.  This  left  the 
Argentine  craft  at  an  enormous  disadvan- 
tage in  pursuing  the  Sea  Harriers.  In  picking 
better  targets.  In  avoiding  missiles.  In  the 
end.  Argentina  lost  perhaps  one- half  to  two- 
thirds  of  Its  serviceable  combat  planes,  de- 
pending on  which  claims  one  chooses  to  be- 
lieve: more  importantly,  the  Argentines  lost 
a  large  percentage  of  its  trained  fighter 
pUots.  a  resource  that  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  replace  than  the  aircraft  themselves. 
•  On  land  Argentina  fared  little  better. 
Brigadier  General  Menendex.  who  had 
spoken  out  against  the  original  Argentine 
invasion,  was  simply  the  wrong  man  to  be 
defending  the  Argentine  beachhead.  He 
consistently  showed  himself  Incapable  of 
making  the  simplest  military  judgments.  His 
strategy,  his  placement  of  troops,  his  supply 
lines,  his  reqwnses  to  British  actions,  all 
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demonstrated  woeful  military  Incompe- 
tence. Paradoxically.  Pnaldent  Oaltlert  rec- 
ognised If enendes's  deficiencies  on  his  only 
visit  to  the  islands,  but  refused  to  replace 
him,  on  the  grounds  his  removal  might  de- 
moralize the  Argentine  populace  and  sol- 
diery The  British  forces  were  allowed  to 
land  at  San  Carlos  Bay  virtually  unopposed. 
Argentine  troops  at  Goose  Green  were  rein- 
forced by  Menendea.  but  provided  with  no 
further  support  when  they  most  needed  It. 
Once  Goose  Green  fell.  Menendea  seemed  to 
pursue  a  persistent  policy  of  retreat,  falling 
back  from  entrenched  positions  at  the  least 
sign  of  pressure  from  the  advancing  British. 
As  a  result  he  soon  found  himself  besieged 
at  Puerto  Argentlno/Port  Stanley,  encircled 
by  land  and  cut  off  by  sea.  with  no  air  sup- 
port whatsoever.  At  the  end.  his  soldiers 
brake  and  ran  before  the  final  British 
attack.  Contributing  to  the  Argentine 
defeat  on  land  was  the  dichotomy  between 
the  Argentine  enlisted  men  and  their  elitist 
officers,  many  of  whom  never  moved  from 
their  relatively  plush  surroundings  in  Port 
Stanley,  while  the  men  In  the  trenches  were 
struggling  to  find  sometiUng  hot  to  eat  and 
something  warm  to  wear.  A  number  of  the 
intermediate  officers  abaiuloned  their  units 
under  British  military  pressure,  leaving 
them  in  ctiarge  of  their  sergeants  or  corpo- 
rals. The  vast  gap  between  the  privileged  of- 
ficer class  and  the  poorly  trained  conscripts 
that  comprised  much  of  the  Argentine  army 
resulted  In  a  demoralization  of  the  forces  in 
the  field,  and  a  tendency  for  them  to  crum- 
ble before  the  relentless  British  onslaughts. 
Contributing  to  this  was  Argentina's  poor 
suppy  chain;  while  goods  and  war  materiel 
piled  up  In  Port  Stanley,  the  soldier  in  the 
field  received  less  and  less  In  food,  clothes, 
and  weaponry  as  the  war  progressed.  He  felt 
abandoned  by  his  own  people,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  fight  as  well  as  he  could 
have  fought,  had  he  been  properly  main- 
tained and  directed.  The  fault  for  the  mili- 
tary debacle  must  lie  directly  with  the 
heads  of  the  Argentine  armed  services. 

Leaving  aside  political  considerations, 
could  Argentina  have  won  the  military 
struggle?  There  Is  no  certain  answer  to  this 
question,  but  most  observers  seem  to  feel 
that  Argentina  could  at  least  have  made  a 
better  showing  in  the  Palklands  than  It  did. 
Argentina's  ttiree  surviving  submarines  were 
never  a  factor  In  the  struggle:  one  was  ap- 
parently unserviceable,  but  the  remaining 
two  could  and  should  have  been  deployed 
near  the  British  fleet.  The  lone  Argentine 
aircraft  carrier  coiild  have  been  deployed 
near  enought  to  the  Palklands  to  increase 
Argentine  air  cover  there  tremendously. 
The  sinking  of  a  British  aircraft  carrier 
would  have  halved  British  air  power,  as  well 
as  demoralised  the  entire  British  expedi- 
tionary force— this  should  have  been  the 
first  priority  of  the  Argentine  Navy.  The  Ar- 
gentine Air  Porce  probably  did  as  well  as 
possible  with  the  mixture  of  old  and  new 
equipment  available  to  it:  if  more  Exocet 
missiles  had  been  purchased,  if  newer  air- 
craft had  been  obtained,  perhaps  the  out- 
come might  have  been  different.  The  Argen- 
tine Army  made  a  very  poor  showing  Indeed; 
with  better  officers,  better  supply  lines, 
with  more  aggressive  tactics.  Argentina 
could  have  at  least  fought  the  British  to  a 
standstill,  and  perhaps  driven  them  off  the 
beaches  at  Port  San  Carlos.  But  they  did 
not.  a  fact  over  which  military  historians 
will  be  pondering  (or  decades  to  come. 

3.  raOGNOSTICATlOIlS 

The  Palklands  War  marked  the  first  use 
in  combat  of  the  Exocet  alr-to-ship  missile 
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(also  available  in  land-to-slilp  and  ship-to- 
shlp  versions),  and  the  flnt  combat  test  of 
the  Sea  Harrier  fighter-bomber,  both  of 
which  denu»strated  astonishing  capabili- 
ties. Of  the  five  or  six  alr-to4hip  ExoceU 
fired,  two  hit  their  targets,  destroying  the 
British  vessels  in  question,  and  raising  seri- 
ous quesUohs  about  the  future  viability  of 
the  surface  fleet  as  now  constituted.  One 
land-to-stiip  Exocet  was  also  fired,  severely 
Amm^nf  a  British  warship.  The  presence 
of  these  miasilea  and  others  of  their  ilk  pro- 
vided a  continuing  debate  among  naval  ex- 
perts that  reached  no  evident  conclusion. 
Some  of  these  savants  declared  that  the 
days  of  the  surfsce  navy  had  nearly  passed: 
others,  particularly  high-ranking  officers 
from  those  countries  with  large  navies,  ex- 
pressed the  opposite  view,  saying  that  the 
reasons  behind  the  severe  British  losses  iiad 
more  to  do  with  Britain's  lack  of  radar  and 
air  cover  than  with  any  defect  In  naval 
strategy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  British  leases 
would  have  been  leas  if  it  had  had  one  or 
more  aircraft  carriers  capable  of  launching 
modem  naval  fighters,  as  well  as  downward- 
peering  radar  planes  that  could  have  pi<sed 
up  low-flying  aircraft.  Without  this  radar 
umbrella,  Britain  was  effectively  blind,  rely- 
ing completely  on  destroyers  located  west  of 
the  Palklands  for  radar  cover— these  ships 
were  unable  to  "see"  Argentine  craft  flying 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  over  the  waves.  Often, 
the  British  ships  operating  in  Palkland 
Sound  had  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  sec- 
onds notice  of  incoming  Argentine  fighter- 
bombers.  Such  tactics  would  not  have 
worked  against  a  modem  American  battle 
group  composed  of  one  or  more  centrally  lo- 
cated carriers,  with  surrounding  destroyers, 
light  cruisers,  nuclear  submarines,  and 
other  vessels— the  Argentine  planes  would 
have  been  detected  and  met  at  long  range. 
The  Exocet  has  made  the  small  navy  obso- 
lete; almost  any  country  in  the  world  can 
now  afford  to  blast  its  neighbor's  naval 
forces  right  out  of  the  water.  The  larger 
question  of  anti-aiilp  missiles  has  not  been 
answered,  however,  and  probably  cannot 
without  acutal  combat  experience.  There 
are  far  more  sophisticated  missiles  in  the 
Soviet  and  American  arsenals.  Their  capa- 
bilities are  known,  their  ultimate  effective- 
ness still  a  mystery. 

The  military  experts  remained  relatively 
unimpressed  with  the  Sea  Harriers  as  weU. 
Many  of  them  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Har- 
riers were  successful  only  because  they  were 
facing  technologically  obsolete  aircraft,  and 
that  they  would  not  have  fared  as  well 
against  modem  Soviet  or  American  planes. 
Others  believed  that  the  Harriers  deserved 
their  kudos,  that  this  relatively  unknown 
aircraft  proved  its  wings  by  its  reliability,  its 
maneuverability,  and  Its  flexibility.  None  of 
the  major  powers  expressed  much  Interest 
In  moving  toward  VTOL  aircraft,  however. 
Armchair  generals  everywhere  praised  the 
British  landing  and  subsequent  march  on 
Port  Stanley  as  a  classic  example  of  the  best 
In  military  tactics,  stressing  aggressive  at- 
tacks, forced  marches  to  surprise  the 
enemy,  unrelenting  military  pressure,  ijey- 
chological  warfare,  initiative,  strong  leader- 
ship at  both  the  officer  and  N.C.O.  level, 
good  morale,  firm  supply  lines,  and  excel- 
lent motivation.  In  almost  every  clash,  the 
attacking  British  forces  faced  a  larger 
number  of  defenders  in  entrenched  posi- 
tions, a  situation  wtilch  normally  would 
heavily  favor  the  defenders.  In  every  case 
the  British  won. 


The  British  may  have  won  the  battle,  but 
they  have  not  yet  won  the  war.  The  basic 
issues  and  grievances  remain  as  before,  only 
deepened  and  made  bitter  by  the  hardships 
Inflicted  on  all  sides.  The  Argentines  have 
experienced  a  devastating  military  and 
moral  defeat.  The  British  tiave  suffered 
hundreds  of  cssiialties.  loss  of  an  apprecia- 
ble percentage  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  are 
faced  with  spending  billions  of  pounds  in 
the  foreseeable  future  to  maintain  a  large 
garrison  and  fleet  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  1,800  seml-Brltlsh  citlsens.  The  Palk- 
landers  have  been  wrenched  by  a  horribly 
devastating  war  that  has  left  their  green 
hills  strewn  with  thousands  of  undetectable 
plastic  mines.  And  we  are  all  faced  with  the 
possibility  at  some  near  or  distant  future  of 
a  new  war  or  series  of  smaller  conflicts  that 
could  lead  to  war.  Is  there  any  way  out? 

There  is  alwasrs  a  point  of  compromise  If 
both  sides  really  want  to  compromise.  Real- 
istically, however,  neither  Brltlan.  Argenti- 
na, nor  the  FallUanders  have  demonstrated 
the  flexibility,  maturity,  and  sincerity  nec- 
essary to  find  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
Palklands  issue,  and  we  believe  that  such  a 
solution  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  in  the 
near  future.  Britain  has  for  the  first  time 
shown  some  interest  In  developing  the  is- 
lands financially,  and  would  be  hard  pressed 
after  such  development  and  the  events  of 
the  war  to  then  withdraw.  Tet  Britain  wHl 
also  experience  Increasing  political  pres- 
s\ires  at  home  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
long-term  military  base  on  the  Palklands 
begins  to  mount.  Further,  the  Labour  Party 
has  already  Indicated  a  desire  to  find  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  to  the  problem,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  willing  to  support  a  con- 
tinuing military  presence  In  the  Palklands 
or  anywhere  else.  Some  observers  believe 
that,  had  Labour  been  In  power  at  the  time 
of  the  Argentine  invasion  of  the  islands, 
Britain  would  have  done  notiiing  more  than 
protest  the  occupation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Argentina  must  put  its  own  house  in  order 
before  it  can  again  have  any  illusions  of  re- 
possessing the  Malvlnas;  in  particular,  the 
military  must  forever  be  confined  to  bar- 
racks, basic  democratic  freedoms  must  be  re- 
stored, and  the  Argentina  economy  put  back 
in  order.  The  wishes  of  the  Palklanders 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  their  way 
of  life  preserved:  the  Argentines  c«nnot  rea- 
sonably expect  the  Islanders  to  exchange 
their  rural,  democratic  way  of  life,  however 
blighted  by  the  war,  for  the  chaos  of 
modem  Argentine  society.  Argentina  must 
make  their  country  an  attractive  option  for 
the  Palklanders.  The  Kelpers  themselves 
must  take  more  of  an  Interest  In  the  world 
at  large  and  in  their  prospective  future,  and 
seek  a  form  of  government  more  In  tune 
with  modem-day  realities.  If  they  want  in- 
dependence or  some  in-between  status  as  a 
self-governing  protectorate,  they  should 
make  such  an  end  possible;  if  they  desire 
closer  union  with  Britain,  they  should  seek 
representation  there.  Clearly,  however,  the 
days  of  the  colony  as  previously  constituted 
have  come  to  an  end. 

A  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Palklands 
question  Ln  the  only  rational  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  between  Britain  and  Ar- 
gentina. Such  an  agreement  could  be  based 
upon  a  division  of  the  Islands,  with  West 
Falkland  Island  going  to  Argentina,  and  Ar- 
gentina paying  the  costs  for  relocating  the 
settlers  there:  joint  administration  by  Brit- 
ain. Argentina,  and  possibly  other  powers  or 
the  United  Nations;  or  a  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty to  Argentina,  with  a  leaseback  ar- 
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rangement  to  Great  Britain  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  possibly  ninety-nine  years. 
Pew  other  options  seem  viable.  Without 
such  an  agreement,  this  stupid,  senseless. 
sUly  war  could  once  again  become  a  shoot- 
ing and  killing  war,  on  a  greater  or  lesser 
scale.  Argentina  now  boasts  that  it  can 
produce  an  atomic  bomb  within  five  or  ten 
years.  Perhaps  Its  ultimate  solution  to  the 
pu^e  of  national  hysteria  Is  making  the  is- 
lands permanently  uninhabitable,  on  the 
grounds  that,  if  Argentina  can't  have  the 
Palklands.  neither  will  anyone  else.  What 
price  victory?* 


THE  SANCTUARY  MOVEMENT— 
SORTING  IT  OUT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THI  HOUSK  OF  RXFEaSDITATIVZS 

Monday.  April  22. 19S5 
•  Mr.  FTKTiDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
as  many  as  200  local  churches  and  a 
couple  of  American  city  councils  have 
declared  themselves  sanctuaries  for 
thousands  of  imdocumented  aliens, 
mainly  from  El  Salvador  and  Ouate- 
mala.  Harboring  these  people  is  a  seri- 
ous Federal  offense,  especially  since 
most  do  not  qualify  as  political  refu- 
gees. 

Beyond  being  driven  by  humanitari- 
an concerns,  the  leadership  of  the  so- 
called  sanctuary  movement  openly  an- 
nounces that  the  real  motive  lies  In 
cynically  manipulating  the  refugee 
question  for  extreme  ideological  pur- 
poses, especially  hindering  the  Reagan 
administration's  efforts  to  block  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout 
Central  and  South  America. 

Since  more  will  be  heard  concerning 
this  movement,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from  an 
excellent  article  appearing  In  the  April 
Issue  of  the  Religion  &  Society 
Report,  Caution  is  suggested  to  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  approached 
for  Involvement  In  this  movement. 
Thx  Sahctuakt  Movkmxiit— Sortimo  It  Out 

Nobody  ctiallenges  the  claim  that  there 
are  millions  of  undocumented,  or  Illegal, 
aliens  in  the  United  States.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  come  from  south  of  the  border. 
It  is  usually  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  600,000  from  EI  Salvador  alone.  The 
plight  of  many  of  them  is  deeply  moving.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  many  Americans  are 
troubled  in  conscience  about  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Enter  the  Sanctuary  Movement, 
which  presents  Itself,  at  times,  as  a  humani- 
tarian reqwnse  to  people  who  have  no  legal- 
ly acknowledged  right  to  be  here  and  are 
subject  to  being  sent  back  to  lands  wracked 
by  terror. 

The  humanitarian  note  is  struck  in  a 
fundraiser  maUed  by  the  Interreliglous 
Foundation  for  Community  Organisation 
(IPCO).  Titled  "A  Letter  Prom  a  Woman  of 
Conscience,"  it  reads:  "Even  though  we've 
never  met,  I  feel  I  can  address  you  as 
friend.'  My  name  Is  not  Important.  Wliat  is 
important  is  that  I  am  an  Indiana  housewife 
and  mother— and'  that  as  an  act  of  con- 
science, I  am  knowingly  defying  the  law." 
The  letter  continues:  "Let  me  tell  you  about 
Sanctuary  and  why  I  support  it.  Central 
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American  political  refugees  are  spirited  out 
of  their  own  countries,  brought  here  by  an 
'underground  raUroad'  and  transported  to  a 
sanctuary  church  that  welcomes  them.  The 
memboi  of  that  church  give  them  medical 
care  when  they  need  it.  They  teach  them 
English.  They  provide  than  with  bousing, 
clothing.  Jobs,  and  legal  aid."  In  reaction  to 
the  Uj8.  government's  makeshift  efforts  to 
enforce  existing  Immigration  law.  the  Indi- 
ana mother  writes:  "Already,  government 
officials  tiave  begun  to  crack  down  at  the 
Mexican  border.  They  tiave  begim  actively 
to  send  the  refugees  back  to  death  squads 
condoned  by  their  oppressive  governments. 
Representatives  of  oiu-  government  liave  ac- 
tually invaded  church  property  and  put 
sanctuary  workers  in  Jail.  What's  more,  they 
have  tried  to  make  the  political  refugees 
testify  against  the  Americans  who  put  their 
own  freedom  on  the  line  to  tielp  them. 

"Such  behavior  is  particularly  despicable 
in  an  administratiOD  which  talks  so  loudly 
of  its  'Christian'  beliefs." 

AITIALIIIG  WTTR  A  POTEirr  MIXTUSX 

In  literature  such  as  the  above  we  find  the 
recurring  themes  set  forth  by  organizations 
now  flocking  to  the  Sanctuary  Movement: 
the  bold  assertion  of  conscience,  the  dra- 
matic deflnance  of  illegitimate  authority, 
the  compassion  tliat  reaches  out  to  the 
needy— and  all  in  the  name  of  authentic  re- 
ligion. The  mixture  Is  potent,  and  It  helps 
explain  why  thousands  of  individuals  and 
hundreds  of  local  churclMs  have  already 
signed  up  with  the  Sanctuary  Movement. 
The  movement  also  emplosv  a  patriotic 
motif,  however  inverted,  by  invoking  the 
noble  history  of  America's  generosity  to  ref- 
ugees. 

In  its  presentation  of  itself  to  the  general 
public,  the  Sanctuary  Movement  is  an  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom  In  humanitarian 
response  to  terrible  suffering.  But,  like  most 
movements,  this  one,  while  Increasingly  cen- 
tralised, is  hardly  monolithic.  As  we  shall 
see.  some  of  those  In  charge  recognize  the 
public  relations  value  In  hitting  the  humani- 
tarian note  but  are  fearful  that  tills  could 
degenerate  into  a  sentimentality  that  dis- 
tracts attention  from  more  compelling  polit- 
ical purposes.  Also,  It  Is  recognised  that  too 
much  tocua  on  the  purely  humanitarian 
could  end  up  weakening  the  plausibility  of 
tlie  movemmt.  After  aU,  movement  leaders 
do  not  even  pretend  that  their  purpoae  is  to 
reach  out  to  help  all  500.000  Salvadoran  im- 
migrants, not  to  mention  the  millions  of 
others  from  Central  America.  In  fact,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  undocumented 
aliens  are  busy  going  alMut  their  business, 
usually  working  at  low-level  Jobs  and  living 
in  large  Immigrant  communities  in  urban 
areas. 

The  leaders  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement 
say  tiiat  they  want  to  legalize  the  situation 
of  those  and  of  uncounted  others.  They  do 
not  say  very  clearly  whether  all  Immigra- 
tion law  should  be  suspended  and  the  U.S. 
should  welcome  the  prospect  of  the  Innish- 
ing  of  10  or  SO  million  people  from  Mexico. 
El  Salvador,  and  other  countries  to  the 
south.  That  proq>ect  Is  frequently  scoffed 
at  as  anti-immigrant  natlvlst  alarmism. 
What  the  leaders  do  say  very  clearly  is  that 
the  Sanctuary  Movement  is  a  critical  tool 
for  opposing  U.8.  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  and  for  advancing  social  Justice,  as 
they  understand  it,  on  this  side  of  the 
border. 

DSCL/UUHG  WAS  OR  THS  nfPISg 

At  the  end  of  January  there  was  an 
"Inter-American  Symposium  on  Sanctuary" 
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held  at  Temple  Emanu-ia  In  Tucaon.  AZ. 
The  theme  wma  "From  Pence*  to  Friend- 
ship." ind  It  wss  ezitected  that  about  400 
people  would  show  up.  As  It  turned  out, 
there  were  1400— some  say  1800— partici- 
pants. In  a  keynote  speech.  WUllaffl  Sloane 
Coffin  of  New  York's  Riverside  Church  de- 
clared that  a  "successful  revolution  in  Cen- 
tral America  would  not  only  bring  economic 
and  social  change  there  but  also  cast  a  few 
hopeful  rays  In  our  direction."  Jim  Wallls  of 
Sojourners  macadne  reported  on  hla  work 
as  the  national  director  of  the  Emertency 
Response  Network.  The  Network  la  designed 
to  coordinate  massive  civil  disobedience,  in- 
cluding the  widespread  occupation  of  Feder- 
al offices.  In  the  event  of  an  escalation  of 
VS.  military  Involvement  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  speakers  was  a  Ouatemalan 
army  deserter  who  assured  the  assembly 
that  "sanctuary  Is  a  symbol  of  solidarity 
with  us  [in  the  struggle  agalastl  XJA  and  Is- 
raeli imperialism."  

Philip  Wheaton  Is  director  of  EPICA  (Ec- 
umenical Program  for  Inter-American  Com- 
munication and  Action),  an  organization  re- 
lated to  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
He  is  also  coordinator  of  the  Washington. 
DC.  sanctuary  program,  and  he  explained  to 
the  participants  that  the  Sancttiary  Move- 
ment Is  not  aimed  specifically  at  the  Reagan 
administration.  It  Is  aimed  rather  at  Ameri- 
ca's "acquisitive  system  baaed  on  the  maxi- 
mization of  profit."  "This  empire  Is  sucking 
the  world  dry  of  its  wealth  and  resources." 
he  said,  and  therefore  the  movement  must 
advance  "change  in  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic priorities  of  the  American  system." 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  humanitarian  "sen- 
timentalists." Wheaton  wanted  It  under- 
stood that  the  movement  Is  not  "a  good  will 
gesture"  but  a  way  to  force  people  "to  ask 
basic  questions  about  our  way  of  life." 

The  heavy  moral  and  political  rhetoric 
employed  by  the  Sanctuary  Movement 
leaves  no  doubt  that,  this  time  around,  the 
Holocaust  Is  being  perpetrated  by  the  VS. 
In  this  view,  the  n.S.  Is  trying  to  crush  the 
Just  struggle  of  "the  poor  and  oppressed."  as 
represented  In  the  revolutions  of  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua.  Or,  as  Jesse  Jackson  was  given  to 
putting  It  during  his  Presidential  bid. 
"America  Is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  global 
revolution."  Seeking  Safe  Haven  Is  a  booklet 
published  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Church  World  Service,  a  relief 
organlsatloh  which,  incidentally,  receives 
the  bulk  of  Its  money  from  the  VS.  govern- 
ment This  "How  to  "  guide  for  establishing 
church  sanctuary  emphasizes  that  fugitive 
Salvadorans  are  to  be  used  as  "a  symbol  of 
resistance"  to  dramatise  the  "Immorality  of 
U.S.  intervention"  in  Central  America.  Here 
and  elsewhere  In  the  literature,  parallels  are 
drawn  with  the  draft  resisters  during  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  It  la  of  course  sssiuned 
throughout  the  current  movement  that  the 
VS.  was  on  'the  wrong  side"  In  Vietnam. 
This  despite  the  movement's  putative  con- 
oearn  for  refugees  and  the  reality  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  "boat  people"  and 
others  who  fled  following  the  victory  of 
Hanoi. 

Jim  Corbett  Is  generally  described  as  the 
father  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement.  Hr. 
Corbett,  who  took  his  master's  In  philoso- 
phy at  Harvard,  also  has  a  more  Ideological 
side,  however.  In  an  October  1M2  essay, 
which  Is  distributed  by  the  Chicago  Reli- 
gious Task  Force,  he  writes,  "Our  message 
Is,  simply,  that  .  .  .  the  people  of  £3  Salva- 
dor, or  Guatemala  are  being  tortured  Into 
resigning  themselves  to  established  patterns 
of  subjugation— that  Is.  to  military  rule  by  a 
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wealthy  elite  that  acU  as  the  agent  of  VS. 
domination.  And  the  terror  that  pursues  the 
refugees  up  through  Mexico  and  Into  the 
United  States  Is  an  Integral,  strategically  es- 
sential aspect  of  this  process."  In  view  of 
the  oppressive  policies  of  the  VS.  govern- 
ment, "we  have  no  middle  ground  between 
collaboration  and  insurrection."  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  middle  ground— the  possi- 
bility of  changing  foreign  policy  and  immi- 
gration law  through  democratic  processes- 
has  been  eliminated.  Revolution  Is  therefore 
Justified  as  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  Cortiett  compares  the  "evasion  serv- 
ices" of  the  Sanctuary  Movement  with  guer- 
rilla warfare.  "Evasion  services  are  highly 
cost-effective  but  shoxild  make-do  with  vol- 
unteers and  unsolicited  donations.  The  pri- 
mary reasons  for  this  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  reasons  that  guerrilla  strategies  are 
often  so  effective:  evasion  services  must 
depend  on  highly  motivated  volunteers  ca- 
pable of  replacing  each  other  and  Integrat- 
ing recruits;  volunteers  must  t>e  able  to  take 
and  maintain  the  Initiative  without  support 
from  any  home  base,  headquarters  or 
supply  line  that  requires  defense.  (With  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  strategic  advantage, 
nonviolent  Insurgency  Is  actually  far  superi- 
or to  guerrilla  Insurgency  because  It  re- 
quires no  arms  supply— Just  government  re- 
action—In  order  to  maintain  momentum 
and  establish  the  leverage  needed  for  soda! 
Jujltsu.)" 

"Theology  of  Ssinctuary"  (by  BClchael  Mc- 
ConneU  and  Renny  Oolden)  Is  another 
paper  distributed  by  the  movement's  Chica- 
go coordinating  office.  Of  the  Sanctuary 
Movement  It  says,  "This  Is  the  beginning  of 
authentic  solidarity.  Liberation  theology 
has  crossed  the  border,  not  in  books  to  be 
read  and  discussed,  but  In  praxis.  An  Insur- 
gent faith  Is  on  the  move,  undertaken  in 
hope  and  sustained  by  resistance.  And  the 
declaration  of  sanctuary  Is  the  pivotal  act  In 
this  new  religious  solidarity  movement."  Of 
course.  It  should  not  be  thought  that  all  the 
people  and  institutions  that  have  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  Sanctuary  Movement 
endorse  the  ideological  directions  expressed 
above. 

KXTmsDio  sncrATHUcs 

A  number  of  major  religious  groups  have 
Indicated  sympathy  or  have  actually  en- 
dorsed the  movement:  the  American  Luther- 
an Crhurch.  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA), 
the  Rabbinical  Assembly,  the  United  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Church  and  Society,  the 
Board  of  National  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  CJhurches,  several  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  and  more.  In  their  several  state- 
ments, these  groups  accent  the  humanitari- 
an concern,  for  illegal  Immigrants,  most  caU 
for  the  granting  of  "refugee  status"  to  the 
Salvadorans  and  others,  and  some  explicitly 
indict  VS.  "Intervention"  In  Central  Amer- 
ica as  the  core  problem.  Catholic  bishops 
who  have  been  more  explicitly  supportive  of 
the  movement's  political  purposes  include 
John  Fltzpatrick  of  Brownsville.  TX.  Ray- 
mond Hunthausen  of  Seattle,  and  Rembert 
Weakland  of  Milwaukee. 

BKVOLunoif  vs.  axrouf 

Oroups  with  a  long-standing  concern  for 
refugees  and  inunigratlon  policy  are  Increas- 
ingly anxious  about  the  Sanctuary  Move- 
ment. For  example,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Center  for  Migration  Stud- 
ies Issued  a  Joint  statement  in  February 
pointing  out  that  controversy  over  church 
sanctuary  for  Salvadorans  was  threatening 
to  "deflect  attention  from  the  larger  Issue 
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of  this  country's  role  In  refugee  rescue." 
"The  real  question."  they  said.  "Is  whether 
the  U.S.  Is  retreating  from  Its  historic  com- 
mitment to  provide  a  haven  for  people  flee- 
ing oppression."  These  groups  acknowledge 
that  there  are  Indeed  problems  in  present 
policy  and  practice.  For  Instance.  In  1M4 
those  seeking  asylum  in  the  VS.  from  Nica- 
ragua were  turned  down  by  a  ratio  of  7  to  1, 
from  El  Salavador  by  40  to  1.  from  Afghani- 
stan by  3  to  1,  from  Ethiopia  by  3  to  1,  and 
from  Poland  by  3  to  1.  "These  figures,"  the 
statement  declares,  "do  not  reflect  this 
country's  deep  commitment  to  freedom  or 
dedication  to  fairness." 

The  "fairness  Issue"  Is  a  vexing  one.  The 
Ideologists  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement  pre- 
dictably claim  that  the  disparities  in  the  fig- 
ures above  prove  that  the  U.8.  only  cares 
about  the  victims  of  communism  and  is  In- 
different to  those  who  suffer  from  the  "op- 
pressive" policies  of  the  UJ3.  and  its  allies. 
They  typically  discount  the  dramatic  differ- 
ence In  size  between  potential  Immigration 
from  Central  America  and  from,  say, 
Poland. 

A  question  that  must  be  candidly  an- 
swered Is  whether  It  Is  "fair"  to  take  the 
consequences  of  possible  Immigration  poli- 
cies Into  account.  It  may  not  be  fair  that 
one  person  Is  bom  In  Poland  and  another  In 
El  Salvador,  but  It  Is  certain  that  an  Immi- 
gration policy  that  falls  to  calculate  conse- 
quences would  not  be  supported  by  the 
American  people.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
that  Americans  are  hard-hearted  or  pos- 
sessed by  natlvlst  anti-lmmlgrant  prejudice, 
although  some  Americans  undoubtedly  are 
both.  The  reason  Is  that  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  our  southern  border  would  prob- 
ably result  In  a  massive  and  unsustainable 
migration,  especially  if  the  Sovlet-Cuban- 
Nlcaraguan  connection  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing Its  revolution  to  other  countries  In  the 
area. 

In  truth,  there  are  no  universally  satiafao- 
tory  answers  to  the  dilemmas  posed  by  Im- 
migration and  refugee  policy.  The  Slmpeon- 
Maooli  bUl  of  last  year  probably  came  as 
close  to  reasonable  compromises  as  Is  possi- 
ble, but  It  was  shot  down  by  many  of  the 
forces  that  are  now  most  vocal  In  decrying 
the  unfairness  and  Irrationality  of  current 
policy.  The  Joint  statement  of  the  three 
groups  mentioned  earlier  calls  for  a  new 
debate  on  all  these  tangled  questions.  They 
propose  three  goals:  1)  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  people  allowed  Into  the  country 
as  refugees  and  "asylees":  3)  separating  the 
Issue  of  refugees  from  debates  on  foreign 
policy:  and  3)  greater  international  coopera- 
tion. It  Is  the  second  goal,  of  course,  that  Is 
most  directly  undermined  by  the  Sanctuary 
Movement.  Far  from  wanting  to  separate 
the  refugee  question  from  foreign  policy  de- 
bates, the  leaders  of  the  movement  have 
made  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the  refugee 
question  Is  first  and  foremost  an  Instrument 
for  opposing  U.S.  policy  In  Central  America 
and  elsewhere.  (A  thoughtful  treatment  of 
the  refugee  Issues  Is  "The  Asylum  Chal- 
lenge to  Western  Nations,"  an  IS-page  study 
by  Oary  Rubin,  available  from  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  165  E,  56th  St.,  New 
York.  NY  10033.) 

By  csmlcally  manipulating  the  refugee 
question  for  extreme  Ideological  purposes, 
the  Sanctuary  Movement  may  end  up  doing 
grave  damage  to  Salvadorans  and  others  al- 
ready in  the  U.S.  This  is  the  point  made  by 
Dr.  Richard  Peen  In  a  study  done  for  the 
Center  for  Migration  Studies  (Staten  Island. 
NY).  "As  most  people  are  no  doubt  aware, 
de  facto  sanctuary   already   exists   in   this 


country  for  most  illegal  aliens.  Over  half  a 
million  Salvadorans  are  now  illegally  In  the 
United  SUtes.  If  the  1982  rates  of  deporta- 
tion are  any  indication,  99  percent  of  those 
here  can  expect  to  stay  indefinitely.  The 
limited  resources  devoted  to  immigration 
enforcement  rule  out  In  the  near  future  any 
widespread  apprehension  and  detention.  In 
addition,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS).  whUe  willing  to  arrest 
undoctmiented  aliens  almost  anywhere,  has 
yet  to  drag  anybody  out  of  a  church.  Gov- 
ernment agents  have  Indeed  respected 
churches,  parishes,  clinics  and  classes  run 
by  the  clergy,  thereby  allowing  Salvadorans 
to  gather  with  a  sense  of  security  in  these 
places.  By  publicly  humiliating  the  INS, 
sanctuary  advocates  may  Jeopardize  the 
very  Salvadorans  whom  they  wish  to  assist" 
"Another  disturbing  factor  associated 
with  the  sanctuary  movement,"  according  to 
Dr.  Feen.  "Is  that  It  actually  endangers  the 
American  refugee  program.  Sanctuary  advo- 
cates make  a  point  of  classifying  all  illegal 
Salvadorans  as  political  refugees.'  Yet.  as 
even  the  liberal  Washington  Post  recently 
pointed  out  In  one  of  Its  editorials,  most  are 
fleeing  not  violence  or  political  persecution 
in  El  Salvador,  'but  economic  hardship  In 
Mexico,  their  port  of  first  asylum.'  By  con- 
fusing the  specific  distinction  between  eco- 
nomic migrants  and  refugees,  the  entire 
concept  of  political  asylum  would  be  de- 
stroyed. As  the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refu- 
gee Affairs  has  often  stated.  If  everyone  Is 
a  refugee,  then  no  one  Is  a  refugee.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  mislabel  mi- 
grants as  refugees  cloud  the  crucial  legal 
and  moral  difference  that  protects  refugees 
and  our  ability  to  offer  them  an  immediate 
safehaven.  The  urgency  of  a  person  target- 
ed for  political  oppression  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  one  seeking  better  economic  oppor- 
tunities." 

SOKTIIIO  IT  OUT 

Indications  are  that  the  Sanctuary  Move- 
ment Is  continuing  to  grow.  Individuals  and 
churches  are  being  forced  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  it  It  is  neither  fruitful  nor  fair 
to  question  the  good  Intentions  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  supporting  the 
movement.  Equally,  it  would  be  Imprudent 
and  naive  to  Ignore  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  political  extremists  who  are  in  effective 
control  of  the  national  coordination  of  the 
movement  From  Clergy  and  lAlty  Con- 
cerned, to  the  Political  Rights  Defense 
Fund,  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  refugees  from  radicalisms 
past  are  flocking  to  this  movement  In  the 
hope  of  resuadtatlng  The  Movement  of  the 
60's.  Nobody  should  question  their  right  to 
protest  U.S.  policies  in  Central  America. 
They  are  similarly  within  their  rights  to 
champion  Cuba  and  the  Sandlnlwtaii  In  Nica- 
ragua as  the  hope  of  the  region's  "poor  and 
oppressed."  The  question  Is  not  their  rights 
but  whether  they  are  right.  We  think  they 
are  dead  wrong— and  their  wrongheadedness 
could  be  deadly  for  the  very  people  for 
whom  they  profess  to  be  concerned. 

The  movement  depends  upon  provoking 
reaction  from  the  government.  Its  leaders 
have  Indicated  that  they  welcome,  they  ear- 
nestly hope  for,  the  political  theater  of  INS 
agents  dragging  aliens  out  of  churches  over 
the  bodies  of  congregational  members.  So 
far.  the  government  has  refused  to  take  the 
bait.  In  addition,  the  leaders  want  to  up  the 
ante  in  confrontation  with  the  government 
over  the  limits  of  religious  freedom. 

The  danger  and  the  sadness  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary Movement  is  that  It  politically  ex- 
ploits   the    compassion    of    thousands    of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

church  people,  debases  the  meaning  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  imperils  the  well-being  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  already  in 
this  country,  precludes  serious  public  debate 
about  a  more  Just  immigration  policy,  and 
Invites  a  popular  harklaah  against  America's 
tradition  of  generosity  to  refugees.  And  all 
this  in  the  name  of  "solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed."* 
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er's  arbitration  program  that  may  be 
available  must  be  utilized  before  re- 
placement or  refund  can  be  sought. 

The  AutomobUe  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  is  intended  to  remove  confu- 
sion and  establish  uniform  and  con- 
sistent warranty  protection.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  legislation.* 


PROTECTION  FOR  NEW  AUTO- 
MOBILE  BUYERS — THE  NEEID 
FOR  A  FEDERAL   'LEMON  LAW" 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

opcALiroBiru 

VK  THI  HOUSE  OP  UEPHXSDrTATTVZS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  SpetXer,  with 
seven  of  my  distingtilshed  colleagues,  I 
recently  introduced  the  Automobile 
Consimier  Protection  Act,  H.R.  1855, 
in  the  99th  Congress.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  Federal  "lemon  law"  to 
protect  consumers  from  excessive  war- 
ranty problems  with  new  automobiles. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  reported  that  30  percent 
of  new  automobiles  had  warranty 
problems  which  took  more  than  1 
month  and  several  visits  to  the  repair 
shop  to  correct. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  if  consum- 
ers are  willing  to  buy  an  expensive 
item  like  a  car,  they  deserve  some 
guarantee  that  that  item  will  operate 
as  it  is  suppose  to,  and  not  sit  in  a 
repair  shop  for  unnecessary  amounts 
of  time. 

Several  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  California,  have  enacted  these 
so-called  lemon  laws.  However,  in  our 
mobile  society,  too  often  the  consumer 
buys  a  car  in  one  area  and  within 
months  moves  to  another  region  of 
the  Nation.  We  need  to  protect  these 
consimiers  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  who  have  remained  in  the  same 
location. 

State  laws  dealing  with  car  warran- 
ties are  a  patchwork— not  all  States 
have  lemon  laws,  and  those  that  do, 
have  differing  provisions.  We  need  to 
have  a  national  uniform  statute.  My 
legislation  does  exactly  that^it  sets  a 
Federal  standard  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed within  all  50  States  on  a  uni- 
form approach. 

Existing  Federal  legislation  is  inad- 
equate and  does  not  provide  consum- 
ers the  assurances  they  need  and  de- 
serve. Current  law  provides  only  im- 
plied warranties,  and  gives  no  g^laran- 
tees  that  the  consumer  can  recover 
costs  if  the  purchase  turns  out  to  be  a 
lemon.  My  bill  would  require  that  the 
manufacturer,  agent,  or  authorized 
dealer  responsible  for  a  defective  new 
automobile  correct  deficiencies  within 
the  first  2  years  or  18,000  miles, 
whichever  comes  first.  The  purchaser 
will  be  entitled  to  a  refund  or  to  a  new 
vehicle  if  the  defect  is  not  repaired 
after  four  attempts.  Any  manufactur- 


WIB8EL  PLEA  TO  REAOAN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CAUit>RinA 
□I  THS  House  OP  EKPRXSOIT ATTVCS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  no  voice  more 
eloquent  than  that  of  Elle  Wiesel, 
whose  passion  and  clarity  has  helped 
my  generation  and  our  Nation  to  un- 
derstand the  horror  of  the  Holocaust. 

He  did  us  all  a  service.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  he  respectfully  but  powerfully 
urged  the  President  to  change  his  ill- 
considered  plan  to  lay  a  wreath  at  a 
German  cemetery  which  includes  the 
graves  of  former  SS  executioners. 

Elle  Wiesel's  profound  writings 
remind  us  that  the  opposite  of  love  is 
not  hate  but  indifference.  Last  Friday, 
he  reminded  the  President  of  that. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  Elle 
Wiesel's  hope  that  the  President  will 
find  another  way  to  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Elle  Wiesel's  message  might  help 
this  President  to  do  that  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  copy 
of  his  thoughtful  statement  to  the 
President  at  this  point  in  the  Recess. 
Tkxt  op  WnsB,  Plx*  to  Rkaoam 

WASHnroTOH.- Here  is  a  transcript  of  re- 
main Friday  by  Holocaust  survivor  Elle 
Wiesel  as  he  accepted  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  from  President  Reagan' 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  reconcUiatlon,  I 
was  very  pleased  that  we  met  before  so  a 
stage  of  reconciliation  has  been  set  in 
motion  between  us,  but  then  we  were  never 
on  two  sides. 

We  were  on  the  same  side;  we  were  always 
on  the  side  of  Justice,  always  on  the  side  of 
memory,  against  the  SS  and  against  what 
they  represent 

It  was  good  talking  to  you  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  medaL  But  this  medal  is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  88  klUers  have  done  to 
their  victims. 

It  was  given  to  me  by  the  American  people 
tar  my  writings,  teaching,  and  for  my  testi- 
mony. When  I  write,  I  feel  my  Invisible 
teachers  standing  over  my  shoulders  read- 
ing my  words  and  Judging  their  veracity, 
and  while  I  feel  responsible  for  the  living  I 
feel  equally  responsible  to  the  dead.  Their 
memory  dwells  In  my  memory. 

m  A  ORPHAKKD  WOKLS 

Forty  years  ago  a  young  man  awoke  and 
he  found  himn^if  an  orphan  In  an  orphaned 
world 

What  have  I  learned  In  the  last  40  years? 
Small  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of  lan- 
guage and  those  of  sUence.  I  learned  that  in 
extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
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dtcnlty  Are  at  itake  neutnUty  is  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  killerB,  not  the  victims. 

I  learned  the  meaning  of  solitude.  Mr. 
President.  We  were  alone,  desperately  alone. 

Today  ts  April  10.  and  April  19.  1»43.  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  rose  In  arms  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis.  They  were  so  few  and 
so  young  and  so  helpless,  and  nobody  came 
to  their  help,  and  they  had  to  fight  what 
was  then  the  mightiest  legion  In  Europe. 

E^ery  underground  received  help  except 
the  Jewish  underground,  and  yet  they  man- 
aged to  fight  and  resist  and  push  back  those 
Nails  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks, 
and  yet  the  leaders  of  the  Free  World.  Mi. 
President,  knew  everything  and  did  so  Uttle 
of  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  specifically 
to  save  Jewish  children  from  death. 

Tou  spoke  of  Jewish  children.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

om  mhuok  jkwish  nrn.nsxit  did 

One  million  Jewish  children  perished.  If  I 
spent  my  entire  life  redtlng  their  names.  I 
would  die  before  flnlahng  the  task. 

Mr.  President.  I've  seen  children.  I  have 
seen  children  being  thrown  in  the  flames— 
aUve!  Words,  they  die  on  my  Ups.  So  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned.  I  have  learned  the 
fragility  of  the  btmian  condition. 

And  I  am  reminded  of  the  great  moral  es- 
sajrlst.  the  gentle  and  forceful  Abe  Rosen- 
thal, having  visited  Auschwitz  once  wrote  an 
extraordinary  reportage  about  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews,  and  he  called  it,  "Forgive 
Them  Not  Father,  for  They  Knew  What 
They  Did." 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  uniquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  implications.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  all  Jews  were  victims. 

I  have  learned  the  danger  of  indifference, 
the  crime  of  indifference.  For  the  opposite 
of  love.  I  have  learned,  ts  not  hate,  but  In- 
difference. 

BXTSATaDBT  THI  ALLISS 

Jews  were  killed  by  the  en«ny  but  be- 
trayed by  the  so-called  Allies  who  found  po- 
litical reasons  to  Justify  their  indifference 
or  paaivity. 

But  I've  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  all  depends  what  one 
does  with  it. 

And  this  is  why  survivors  of  whom  you 
spoke.  Ui.  President,  have  tried  to  teach 
their  contemporaries  how  to  build  the  ruins. 
how  to  invent  hope  in  a  world  that  offers 
none,  how  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  generation 
that  has  seen  it  shamed  and  mutilated,  and 
I  believe,  we  believe,  that  memory  is  the 
answer,  perhaps  the  only  answer. 

A  few  days  ago.  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Buchenwald.  all  of  us  Ameri- 
cans watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  there.  I  was  there 
when  American  liberators  arrived,  and  they 
gave  us  back  our  lives,  and  what  I  felt  for 
them  then  nourishes  me  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  and  wUl  do  so.  If  you  only  knew  what 
we  tried  to  do  with  them  then.  We  who  were 
so  weak  that  we  couldn't  carry  our  own 
Uvea.  We  tried  to  carry  them  In  triumph. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  tor  liberating  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  country,  the  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  freest  nation,  in  the 
world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  grateful  especially  to 
this  coimtry  for  having  offered  us  haven 
and  refuge. 

ruxifsSHip  or  isxakl 

And  grateful  to  its  leadership  for  being  so 
friendly  to  Israel  and.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
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know  that  the  ambassador  of  Israel,  who 
sits  next  to  youu  who  is  my  friend  and  has 
been  for  so  many  years.  Is  himself  a  survi- 
vor? 

And  if  you  knew  all  the  causes  we  fought 
together  for  the  last  SO  years  you  should  be 
prouder  of  him.  and  we  are  proud  of  him. 
and  we  are  grateful,  of  course,  to  Israel,  we 
are  eternally  grateful  to  Israel  for  existing. 
We  needed  Israel  In  IMS.  as  we  need  it  now. 

And  we  are  gratefuil  to  Congress  for  Its 
continuous  philosophy  of  humanism  and 
compai^on  for  the  underprivileged. 

And  as  for  youraelf ,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  op- 
pressed Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  save  (Anatoly)  Sbchar- 
ansky  and  Abe  Stolar  and  Tosef  Begun  and 
(Andrei  D.)  Sakharov,  and  all  the  diasidenU 
who  need  freedom. 

And  of  course  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  state  of  IsraeL 

A  TKAUItATIXID  OimKATIOIl 

But  Mr.  President,  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am  If  I  were  not  to  tell  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  Is  In  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  too  are  sad  for  the  same  rea- 
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I  thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  ARTICLE 
POINTS  TO  NEED  FOR  STARK 
BILL  ON  EARTHQUAKE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  IMPROVED 
BUILDINO  DESIGN 


What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumatized 
generation,  and  to  us  as  to  you  symbols  are 
important  And  furthermore,  following  our 
ancient  tradition,  and  we  are  speaking  of  a 
Jewish  heritage,  our  tradition  commands  us 
"to  speak  truth  to  all." 

So  may  I  speak  to  you.  BCr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  events  that 
happened.  We  have  met  four  or  five  times, 
and  each  Ume  I  came  away  enriched,  for  I 
know  of  your  commitment  to  humanity,  and 
therefore  I  am  convinced  as  you  have  told 
us  earlier  when  we  spoke  that  you  were  not 
aware  of  the  presejH:e  of  SS  graves  in  the 
Bitburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  didn't 
know.  But  now  we  all  are  aware. 

May  I.  Mr.  President,  if  it's  possible  at  aU, 
Implore  you  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a 
way,  to  find  another  way.  another  site. 

That  place.  Mi.  President  is  not  your 
place.  Tour  place  Is  with  the  victims  of  the 
88. 

Oh.  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons.  But  this  issue  as  aU  issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event  transcends  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy.  The  issue  here  is  not 
politics,  but  good  and  evil,  and  we  must 
never  confuse  them,  for  I  have  seen  the  88 
at  work,  and  I  have  seen  their  victims.  They 
were  my  friends,  they  were  my  parents. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering and  loneliness  in  the  concentration 
camps  that  defies  imagination.  Cut  off  from 
the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere,  sons 
watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being 
beaten  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their 
children  die  of  hunger.  And  then  there  was 
(Josef)  Mengele,  and  his  selections.  Terror, 
fear,  isolation,  toriure.  gas  chambers, 
flames,  flames  rising  to  the  heavens. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do,  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion—but BO  do  I.  so  do  we.  And  I,  too,  wish 
to  attain  true  reconciliation  with  the 
Oerman  people.  I  do  not  believe  in  collective 
guilt  nor  in  collective  responsibility.  Only 
the  killers  were  guilty.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  are  not. 

And  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
and  we  must  work  together  with  them,  and 
with  all  people,  and  we  must  work  to  bring 
peace  and  understanding  to  a  tormented 
world  that  as  you  know  is  still  awaiting  re- 
demption. 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAuroain* 

Hf  TBI  BOnSS  OP  UPUSSIITATrVSS 

Monday.  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
grave  threat  to  our  economic  health 
and  national  security  lurking  beneath 
the  gaze  of  our  budgetmakers  which 
deserves  our  immediate  attention. 
That  danger  is  the  seeming  stability  of 
the  major  fault  lines  along  which 
earthquakes  occur  in  this  country. 
That  no  very  serious  earthquakes  have 
occurred  recently  either  in  the  unpre- 
pared Midwest  or  in  California  should 
provide  no  source  of  comfort;  seis- 
mologists theorize  that  the  longer  the 
period  between  major  slippages  along 
fault  lines  (earthquakes),  the  greater 
the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  quake. 
A  recent  article  In  the  Scientific 
American  elaborates  on  this  topic: 

In  the  theory  of  plate  tectonics  most 
malor  earthquakes  are  explained  as  sudden 
movements  or  ruptures  aong  the  faults  con- 
stituting the  boundaries  of  the  earth's  great 
crustal  plates.  According  to  the  theory,  the 
San  Andreas  is  one  of  a  set  of  faults  repre- 
senting the  boundary  of  the  Pacific  plate 
and  the  North  American  plate.  The  plates 
are  sliding  past  each  other,  in  particular  the 
sea  floor  to  the  Pacific  moving  toward  the 
northwest  with  respect  to  North  America. 
Over  the  long  term  the  San  Andreas  must 
accommodate  slippage  of  about  3.6  centime- 
ters per  year.  The  inescapable  conclusion  Is 
that  sudden  slippages  in  the  future  will  give 
rise  to  potentially  catastrophic  earthquakes 
...  On  one  section  of  the  San  Andreas  fault 
In  central  California,  fault  creep,  or  slow 
slippage,  characterizes  the  displacement.  In 
other  places  the  fault  releases  its  stored 
elastic  stain  In  characteristic  steps  no  longer 
than  a  few  centimeters.  In  still  other  places 
the  characteristic  slip  Increment  Is  from 
seven  to  10  meters.  Episodes  of  slippage  of 
the  latter  type  were  responsible  for  the 
great  earthquakes  of  18S7  and  1906.  Aver- 
aged over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time 
the  sum  of  the  various  slippage  of  displace- 
ments—the slow,  aselsmlc  fault  creep,  the 
fault  displacement  accompanying  earth- 
quakes, and  Inelastic  deformation  such  as 
cntstal  folding— must  equal  the  displace- 
ment between  two  plates. 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Kerry  Sleh  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
concludes  that  "the  likelihood  of  an 
earthquake  of  magnitude  6.3  along  the 
southern  San  Andreas  fault  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  between  2  and  5  percent  per 
year,  or  about  50  percent  in  the  next 
20  to  30  years." 

A  map  included  in  the  article  Indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  greater  than  60 
percent  chance  of  an  earthquake  of 
magnitude  6.5-7  occiuring  in  the  next 
30  years  in  the  Oakland  and  Silicon 
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Valley  areas.  A  greater  than  40  per- 
cent chance  of  an  earthquake  of  mag- 
nitude 7.5-8  occurring  Just  east  of  the 
Loe  Angeles  is  also  hypothesized. 

A  quote  from  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can article  Is  sufficient  to  put  this  ap- 
parently regional  threat  into  national 
perspective: 

In  human  terms  California  is  the  most 
populous  State  In  the  United  States  and  a 
center  for  many  of  the  Nation's  critical 
technology-oriented  Industries.  Some  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  and  in- 
dustrial resources  are  there,  and  85  percent 
of  these  resources  (or  8.5  percent  of  the 
total)  are  In  a  strip  of  21  counties  along  the 
continental  margin  that  are  well  within  the 
seismic  domain  of  the  San  Andreas.  A  sin^ 
one  of  those  countiea-fianta  Clara  County, 
in  northern  Callfomla-^nanufactures  a 
fourth  of  the  nation's  semiconductors. 
Santa  Clara  0>unty  suffered  heavy  damage 
in  the  1906  earthquake  that  devasUted  San 
Francisco. 

California  does  not  face  this  danger 
alone;  Major  seismic  events  are  pre- 
dicted along  the  Mississippi  valley  as 
well.  Thirty-nine  States  in  all  may  be 
subject  to  major  earthquakes  in  the 
next  30  years. 

In  the  absence  of  foolproof  methods 
of  providing  short-term  prediction  of 
earthquakes,  the  first  line  of  defense 
is  assuring  that  existing  and  new 
structures,  buildings,  dams,  power 
plants,  etc.,  are  built  so  as  to  minimize 
damage  potential  I  have  introduced  a 
blU  (HJl.  1144)  to  further  our  re- 
search in  this  crucial  area.  Surely 
some  $25  million  dollars  in  prevention 
spent  annually  are  quite  worth  while 
to  help  limit  the  estimated  $50  billion 
in  damage  which  may  result  from  a 
major  earthquake.* 


ALAN  PATON*8  NIGHTMARE 
ABOUT  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DISIN- 
VESTBOINT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OP 
IN  THX  HOnSB  OP  RKPRKSKRTATIVSS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Evelyn 
Waugh  wrote.  "It  is  better  to  be 
narrow-minded  than  to  have  no  mind, 
to  hold  limited  and  rigid  principles 
than  none  at  all.  .  .  .  There  are  still 
things  which  are  worth  fighting 
against." 

For  Alan  Paton.  author  of  the  classic 
"Cry  the  Beloved  Country."  disinvest- 
ment is  one  of  those  things  worth 
fighting  against.  For  those  supporters 
of  disinvestment,  both  liberals  and 
conservatives,  both  sincere  and  trendy 
resume-builders,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
Alan  Paton's  nightmare  as  reprinted 
in  the  Religion  &  Society  Report  of 
February  1985. 

Alan  Patch's  Niohtmarx  About  South 
AnucAH  DisiHvxsnczifT 

Anglican  bishop  Desmond  Tutu.  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  laureate,  makes  no  secret  of  his 
support  for  disinvestment.  The  Idea  of  disin- 
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vestment  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  U.8.  cor- 
porations and  capital  would  bring  effective 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Pretoria  and  under- 
mine the  odious  system  of  apartheid.  The 
disinvestment  campaign  has  in  recent 
months  gained  momentum  In  this  country, 
erupting  in  Congreas,  state  and  municipal 
governments,  universities  and,  most  soooeas- 
full.  In  some  churches.  Alan  Paton.  author 
of  the  classic  c:ry  the  Beloved  Country  and 
other  wrttlnci  against  apartheid,  thinks  dis- 
investment would  be  very  bad  for  the  BlaA 
people  of  South  Africa.  In  the  Sunday 
Times  (Johaanesburg)  be  politely  took  ex- 
ception to  Bishop  Tutu's  views  and  was 
roundly  criticised  by  some  readera.  Includ- 
ing a  Dr.  Villa-Vloencio.  We  offer  Alan 
Paton's  response,  again  in  the  Sunday 
Timea,  not  because  it  la  neceMarOy  the  de- 
finitive world  on  dlainvestmait,  but  because 
It  reflects  considerations  that  may  be  Ig- 
nored by  activists  here  who,  wanting  to  do 
something  about  South  Africa,  may  end  up 
doing  anything,  ttM'inrfitig  things  that  grave- 
ly Injure  the  people  they  want  to  help. 
Herewith  Alan  Paton's  "nightmare": 

"I  read  that  Dr.  Vllla-Vioencio,  who  has  In 
the  past  often  thoo^t  I  was  right,  thinks 
now  that  I  am  wrong  In  pawing  moral  ludg- 
ment  on  those  who  advocate  disinvestment. 
He  thinks  I  take  a  simplistic  view  of  the 
whole  Issue. 

It  seems  that  I  have  also  misunderstood 
the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  I  un- 
derstood Jesus  to  mean  that  If  you  denied  a 
hungry  man  food  and  a  thirsty  man  drink 
you  were  doing  something  very  wrong. 

I  deduced  from  that  parable,  which  I  take 
very  seriously,  that  It  would  be  wrong  to  ad- 
vocnte  any  course  that  would  put  a  man  out 
of  a  Job. 

To  be  simplistic  is  bad  enough,  but  to  fall 
off  one's  pedestal  makes  It  worse.  One  Is 
hurt,  not  (mly  In  one's  body,  but  also  In 
one's  pride.  There  Is  only  one  sensible  thing 
to  do  In  these  circumstances,  and  that  is  to 
go  to  bed.  So  I  went  to  bed  to  sleep,  per- 
chance to  dream  .  .  . 

They  came  to  see  me,  these  Americans, 
fuU  of  righteousness.  They  flattered  me  too. 
They  told  me  my  name  was  well  known  In 
America,  almost  as  well  known  as  Oary 
Player  and  Chris  Barnard,  and  now  of 
course  Zola  Budd  and  Bishop  Tutu. 

They  told  me  the  Americans  had  great  re- 
spect for  my  moral  Judgments  and  that  if  I 
came  out  for  disinvestment,  it  would  be  a 
certain  winner. 

They  aaked  me  to  become  the  president  of 
the  World  DlBinvestment  Campaign.  They 
also  told  me  that  If  anyone  was  put  out  of  a 
Job,  It  wouldn't  be  me.  I  told  them  I  bad  cer- 
tain moral  doubts,  but  they  explained  that  I 
was  being  simplistic. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  was 
talking  about  meat  and  drink,  not  about 
Jobs.  After  much  moral  wrestling  I  accepted 
the  argument.  No  one  can  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  an  American. 

Also  I  must  admit  that  I  have  some  moral 
weaknesses— one  Is  vanity  and  the  other  Is 
money. 

When  It  was  announced,  with  a  great 
blowing  of  trumpets,  that  I  had  become 
president  of  the  World  Disinvestment  Cam- 
paign, my  life  changed  overnight 

Mi.  Archimedes,  who  hadn't  spoken  to  me 
for  years,  came  up  to  Botha's  Hill  to  tell  me 
that  I  was  now  the  hero  of  Africa.  Professor 
F  sent  me  a  telegram  saying  that  I  had  at 
last  atoned  for  praising  the  Israelis  for  res- 
cuing their  hostages  from  the  clutches  of 
Idi  Amln. 

Mr.  R  who  had  venerated  me  when  he  was 
yoimg  and  had  ceased  to  venerate  me  when 
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I  said  that  PW  was  astute,  telephoned  to 
say  that  be  now  venerated  me  a«kln.  Chief 
B  rang  up  In  a  fury  and  said  that  I  had  de- 
stroyed a  friendship  of  nearly  40  years  and 
that  he  would  never  speak  to  me  again. 

Cables  of  oongraUilations  poured  in  from 
Ainertca.  Canada.  Britain.  Sweden  and  other 
countries.  Alas.  I  lost  most  of  my  capitalist 
friends,  but  one  must  pay  a  price  for  taking 
astand. 

I  travelled  all  over  the  wortd.  I  was  wel- 
comed on  I'amp^if*  which  would  have 
shouted  me  down  a  year  before.  It  was  nice 
to  come  in  out  of  the  cold. 

Then  came  the  great  day.  Representatives 
of  America.  Canada,  Britain.  France.  West 
Germany,  wnii*nrf  and  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries met  in  Londoo  and  declared  for  total 
diatnvestment  (except  perhaps  for  a  strate- 
gic mineral  or  two).  Mrs.  Archimedes  came 
up  to  teU  me  I  was  the  hero  of  the  whole 
BlatA  wortd. 

Dislnvestmoit  began  to  bite.  Port  E31za- 
beth  and  East  London  became  dead  dties. 
Even  in  a  quiet  place  like  Botha's  Hill  there 
were  daily  Black  queues  for  food  and  Jobs. 

I  must  ctmfeas  I  didn't  like  passing  them. 
Many  of  the  people  of  the  Valley  of  a  Thou- 
sand Hills  were  my  friends,  but  some  grew 
very  cold  to  me. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  to  bear  over 
the  radio  that  a  mob  had  burned  the  build- 
ings of  the  Valley  Foundation  and  the 
Church  of  the  Paracelete  to  the  ground. 

I  telephoned  the  Rev  John  Ndlovu.  and 
told  him  that  he  had  my  prayers.  He  said  to 
me.  we  don't  want  your  prayers,  we  want 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Archimedes,  who  knows  I  often  go  to 
the  Church  of  the  Paraclete,  came  up  to 
condole  with  me.  He  told  me  one  must  pay  a 
price  for  making  a  stand. 

There  Is  unrest  in  the  Valley,  in  Botha's 
Hill  and  HOIcreast  and  Kloof  and  Westvllle. 
I  find  that  I  Q>end  more  and  more  time  In 
my  study.  I  pull  down  the  blinds.  I  find  that 
I  feel  better  when  the  blinds  are  down. 

But  Julia  comes  to  tell  me  that  there  are 
Black  women  wanting  to  see  me.  She  brings 
their  leader  Into  my  study,  a  tall  woman  for 
these  parts,  a  tall  woman  carrying  a  child 
and  dreaaed  In  black. 

She  looks  like  a  sculpture  of  the  Sorrow  of 
the  World.  She  gives  me  the  child  and  I  see 
it  is  dead. 
'—Why  do  you  give  this  to  meT' 
'Because  it  Is  yours.' 

—How  can  it  be  mine?  I  have  never  seen 
you  before." 
'Tou  took  its  life,  therefore  it  is  yours.' 
She  goes  out  of  the  study  and  calls  to  me. 
She  points  to  the  waiting  women. 
■— Tbey  will  bring  you  their  children  too.' 
When  the  police  have  taken  away  the 
body  of  the  child  I  come  to  a  decision.  I  get 
Into  my  car,  my  new  bullet-proof  car,  and  I 
drive  to  PInetown  and  I  buy  something  I 
have  never  bought  before.  It  is  a  gun. 

I  go  home  and  go  into  my  study  with  the 
drawn  blinds.  There,  surrounded  by  all  the 
hundreds  of  books  and  papers  that  I  wrote 
for  the  World  Disinvestment  (Campaign,  1 
shoot  myself  to  death. 

How  could  I  do  such  a  thing?  How  could  I 
bring  such  a  noble  life  to  such  an  ignoble 
end?  How  could  I  conmilt  such  a  deadly  sin? 
I  am  filled  with  an  agony  of  remorse.  The 
burden  of  It  Is  Intolerable.  I  wish  only  to  die. 
But  .  .  .  what  am  I  talking  about?  Am  I 
not  dead  already?  No  I  am  not!  The  whole 
thing  is  an  unspeakable  dream.  I  am  full  of 
Joy  to  realise  that  I  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  any  campaign  for  disinvestment. 
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I  ring  up  the  Rev  John  Ndlovu  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pandete.  Why  did  you  not 
Ting  before,  he  aaks.  I  began  to  fear  that 
you  were  dead. 

I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  will 
never,  by  any  word  or  act  of  mine,  give  any 
support  to  any  f^mpaign  that  will  put  men 
out  of  Jobs— not  even  If  they  promised  me 
that  It  would  bring  Chemenko  down.  Or 
Reagan.  Or  P  W  Botha. 

I  rush  to  the  post  office  and  send  a  tele- 
gram to  Dr.  Villa- Vlcencio:  three  cheers  for 
stmpUstldty."* 


LEGAL  ISSUES  IN  THE  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  DEBATE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxiNou 

IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKFRXSDfTATrVSS 

Monday.  AprU  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
charges  leveled  against  aid  to  the  anti- 
Communist  resistance  In  Nicaragtia  is 
that  such  aid  violates  international 
law. 

I  strongly  disagree,  and  am  pleased 
to  siU>mlt  for  my  colleagues'  careful 
study  a  speech  which  includes  a  legal 
brief  supporting  the  administration's 
view,  prepared  and  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Norton  Moore  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School,  and  a 
well-known  constitutional  authority. 

LcoAL  Issxria  a  thx  Ckrtxal  Amxrjcan 

DlBATI 

(A  statement  delivered  by  John  Norton 
Moore  to  the  White  House  Central  America 
Outreach  Group  on  February  22, 1985.) 
nrrHODOcnoH 

The  United  States  historically  has  been  a 
leader  In  seeking  to  promote  world-order 
and  adherence  to  law.  These  are  traditional 
American  values  that  are  embodied  In  the 
United  Nations  and  OAS  Charters.  It  is, 
thus  appropriate  and  important  that  our  ac- 
tions in  Central  America  and  ebewhere  be 
measured  against  these  standards.  In  doing 
so  I  will  look  first  at  the  factual  context, 
then  turn  to  a  legal  analysis  of  that  context, 
and  finally.  I  will  briefly  examine  a  number 
of  persistent  misconceptions  about  the  facts 
and  the  law  in  Central  America. 

II.  THX  PACTUAI.  COWTKXT 

After  careful  review  of  the  evidence,  both 
the  Bipartisan  Kissinger  Commission  and 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
concluded  that  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are 
thoroughly  Involved  In  efforts  to  overthrow 
neighboring  governments  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—particularly In  El  Salvador.  These  ef- 
forts Include: 

MeettngB  held  in  December  1979  and  May 
19ilO  in  Cuba  to  forge  a  unified  Salvadoran 
insurgency  under  Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  In- 
fluence; 

Financing  of  the  Insurgency  and  provision 
of  the  preponderance  of  Its  weapons  and 
supplies;  training  of  insurgent  leaders  In 
bases  in  Nicaragua;  and 

Support  for  overall  Insurgent  command 
and  control  from  bases  established  near  Ma- 
nagua; and  supply,  technical  and  political 
assistance. 

The  resulting  FMLN  Insurgency  Is  neither 
temporary  nor  small  time.  It  fields  an  army 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  regular  Sal- 
vadoran armed  forces.  To  give  one  example 
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of  the  seriousness  with  which  It  Is  support- 
ed, it  operates  some  97  offices  In  36  coun- 
tries In  support  of  the  continuing  attack. 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  have  no  fund  cut-off 
legislation  terminating  aaatstance  to  the 
FMLN  nor  do  they  have  a  Boland  Amend- 
ment ruling  out  as  an  objective  the  over- 
throw of  the  democratically-elected  Duarte 
government  of  El  Salvador.  Indeed,  their 
objective  Is  clearly  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  and  lu  replace- 
ment by  a  totalitarian  modeL 

Unlike  the  early  days  of  the  Vietnam  War 
where  there  was  great  uncertainty  about 
the  facts  surrounding  covert  North  Viet- 
namese action,  we  are  fortunate  today  to 
have  separate  independent  Congresaional 
findings  of  the  facts  of  Cuban  and  Nlcara- 
guan Involvement  in  the  armed  attack  on  El 
Salvador.  To  give  one  example.  Congress  as 
a  whole  found  in  the  InteUlgence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1984:  By  providing  military  sup- 
port. Including  arms,  training,  logistical 
command  and  control  and  communications 
facilities  to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  and  other  Cen- 
tral American  Governments  the  Govern- 
ment ...  of  Nicaragua  has  violated  Article 
18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  states.  .  .  . 

tn.  AHALTSBS  OP  THK  LAW 

These  Cuban-Nlcaraguan  actlTltles  vio- 
late: 

Article  2(4)  of  the  UN  Charter 

Articles  3.  18  and  20  of  the  revised  OAS 
Charter: 

Article  1  of  the  hemispheric  RIO  Defense 
Treaty; 

ArUcIes  I,  2,  3  and  5  of  the  UN  Definition 
of  Aggression: 

The  unanimously  adopted  1965  General 
Assembly  Declaration  on  Inadmissibility  of 
Intervention: 

The  1970  General  Assembly  "Friendly  Re- 
lations" Declaration; 

Principal  5  of  the  Helsinki  Accords; 

The  1972  United  SUtes-Soviet  "principles 
agreement":  and 

Even  Articles  1.  2  and  6  of  the  Soviet 
Draft  Definition  Aggression. 

This  pattern  of  ongoing  aggression  consti- 
tutes an  armed  attack  Justifying  the  use  of 
force  in  collective  defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  UN  Charter  and  Article  3  of  the  RIO 
Treaty.  Indeed.  ArUcle  27  of  the  OAS  Char- 
ter declares  that  such  an  attack  Is  "an  act  of 
aggression  against  *  *  *  Call]  the  American 
States."  and  Article  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  cre- 
ates a  legal  obligation  to  aaaiat  in  meeting 
the  armed  attack. 

The  legal  obligation  under  Article  3  la  par- 
aUel  to  that  under  Article  6  of  the  NATO 
Treaty  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack 
against  a  NATO  member  and  under  Article 
5  of  the  Security  Treaty  with  Japan  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  against  Japan.  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  provides: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all  the  American  SUtes  and. 
consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contract- 
ing Parties  undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  attack  tn  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may  de- 
termine the  Immediate  measures  which  It 
may  Individually  take  In  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  preceding  pro- 
posals. 

The  United  States  response  pursuant  to 
this  obligation— in  support  of  world  order 
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and  self-determination— may  be  overt, 
covert  or  both,  as  has  been  the  case  In  virtu- 
ally every  conflict  tn  which  America  has 
fought  In  this  century.  No  one  has  ever 
urged  that  In  response  to  Nazi  aggression  In 
World  War  II  the  allies  could  not  provide 
assistance  to  partisan  forces  or  undertake 
covert  operations  in  Germany.  Assistance  to 
the  contras.  whether  overt  or  covert,  is  a 
lawful  option  for  the  United  States  In  meet- 
ing the  continuing  Cuban-Nicaragua  armed 
attack. 

IV.  psasismrr  msnaccpnoHs 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  two  factual  and 
five  legal  mlsperceptions  concerning  the 
conflict  in  Central  America: 

Some  have  assumed  that  the  Sandinlsta 
military  build-up  and  hostility  to  Its  neigh- 
bors Is  a  response  to  contra  activities.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  clearly  in  error  as  a 
matter  of  the  public  record.  That  record 
shows: 

The  United  States  cut  off  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Somosa  regime  during  the  key 
phase  of  the  revolution  and  was  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  OAS  Resolution  against  SomoBa; 

President  Carter  invited  Daniel  Ortega 
and  other  Sandinlsta  leaders  to  the  White 
House  in  an  effort  to  have  good  relations 
with  Nlcaragtia; 

The  U.S.  offered  Peace  Corps  assistance— 
which  was  rejected  in  favor  of  an  Immediate 
and  massive  Cuban  and  Soviet-bloc  pres- 
ence; 

The  U.S.  supplied  substantial  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  new  regime; 

The  U.S.  gave  tll8  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  new  regime  in  its  first  2 
years— more  than  given  to  the  Somoza 
regime  In  the  previous  20  years; 

The  United  SUtes  supported  8292  million 
in  World  Bank  and  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Assistance  for  the  new  Sandi- 
nlsta Government: 

About  a  billion  dollars  In  aid  collectively 
came  from  the  Western  democracies;  and 

The  Kissinger  Commission  found  that  the 
United  States  "undertook  a  patient  and  con- 
certed effort  to  build  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship of  mutual  trust  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment." 

Some  have  assumed  that  the  record  does 
not  support  arms  shipment  from  Nicaragua 
sufficient  to  make  out  an  armed  attack.  But: 

We  know  of  the  1980  FMLN  trip  in  search 
of  weapons  to  the  USSR,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria.  Ethiopia  and  Vietnam  and  the 
massive  commitments  for  arms  as  a  result  of 
that  trip; 

Weapons  serial  number  assessment  and 
defector  reports  both  establish  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  weapons  are  transhipped 
from  Soviet  bloc  source; 

The  government  of  El  Salvador  regularly 
captures  more  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  FMLN  that  It  loses  to  it;  and 

The  Department  of  State  has  repeatedly 
detailed  weapons  Intercepts  in  reports  of 
February  1981,  March  1982,  May  1983  and 
July  1984;  and 

Most  Importantly,  this  single  factor  focus 
on  weapons  supply  ignores  all  other  Indica- 
tors of  instigation,  financing,  training,  com- 
mand and  control,  and  political  and  techni- 
cal support.  The  Intensity  of  those  activi- 
ties, taken  together.  Is  clearly  an  armed 
attack. 

In  the  contemporary  Charter  era  the  pre- 
dominant armed  attack  Is  less  armies  on  the 
march  than  a  covert  attack  centered  on  ter- 
rorism or  assistance  to  Insurgents.  Such  at- 
tacks are  particularly  dangerous  In  that 
they  seek  to  create  ambiguity  about  the 


attack  while  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  defensive  response. 

Some  have  urged  that  a  defensive  re- 
sponse against  El  Salvador  violates  Article 
18  and  20— the  strong  non-intervention  Arti- 
cles of  the  OAS  Charter.  But  these  critics 
Ignore  Article  22  of  the  OAS  Charter  that 
clearly  provides:  Measures  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  treaties  do  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  Articles  18  and  20. 

Thus  a  response  to  collective  defense  pur- 
suant to  Article  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  is  pa- 
tently not  a  violation  of  Article  18  and  30. 
Moreover.  Articles  21.  27,  38  and  137  of  the 
OAS  Charter  support  this  same  point  that 
actions  in  defense  under  the  Rio  Treaty  do 
not  violate  the  non-intervention  articles  of 
the  OAS  Charter. 

Some  have  asked  whether  United  States 
assistance  to  contras  Is  not  "state  terrorism" 
or  exactly  what  we  oondonn  when  under- 
taken by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  agaliiat  El 
Salvador  but  to  make  such  a  charge  is  to  un- 
dermine the  most  important  distinction  in 
the  United  NaUons  and  OAS  Charters— that 
between  aggression  and  defense.  Nlcaraguan 
actions  and  United  States  reactions  are  no 
more  equivalent  than  Nazi  aggression  and 
Allied  response.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  covert  attack  as  a  threat  to  world 
order  is  Its  ability  to  confuse  attack  and  de- 
fensive response— particularly  when  the 
covert  attack  U  waged  by  a  closed  totalitar- 
ian society  and  accompanied  by  a  squid-like 
cloud  of  disinformation  and  the  defense  Is 
undertaken  by  an  open  democratic  society 
which  Inevitably  fully  debates  every  facet  of 
its  policy. 

Some  have  urged  that  international  law 
requires  that  a  defensive  response  be  overt— 
strangely  simultaneously  others  have  urged 
that  law  requires  that  any  response  be 
covert. 

Neither  position  Is  correct.  IntemaUonal 
law  requires  that  existence  of  a  response  to 
an  armed  attack  be  reported  to  the  United 
Nations  and  that  a  response  be  proportion- 
al. But  It  does  not  dictate  whether  such  re- 
sponse be  overt  or  covert  or  both.  In  this 
case  the  United  States  had  repeatedly  raised 
the  issues  before  the  United  Nations  and  It 
is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  a  policy  of  sup- 
port for  Insurgents  in  Nicaragua  is  somehow 
a  non-proportional  response  to  a  policy  of 
Nlcaraguan  support  for  insurgents  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

We  should  be  clear  on  this  point  The 
United  States  Is  free  to  fashion  a  defensive 
response  against  the  armed  attack  on  El 
Salvador  that  may  be  overt,  covert  or  both. 
My  own  preference  Is  for  a  policy  I  would 
call  quasi-covert  in  which  we  clearly  and 
openly  acknowledge  we  are  making  a  re- 
ponse  to  the  armed  attack  from  Nicaragua 
but  decline  to  specify  precisely  the  modali- 
ties of  response— as  has  been  our  policy  in 
every  conflict  in  which  we  have  fought. 
Such  a  policy  I  believe  carries  leas  risk  of  es- 
calation and  more  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
tadora  process  than  a  policy  tn  which  we 
insist  on  detailing  all  elements  of  assistance 
to  the  contras  or  even  of  openly  acknowl- 
edging the  contra  policy; 

Some  have  urged  that  United  SUtes  with- 
drawal from  the  Nicaragua  case  before  the 
ICJ  demonstrates  a  lack  of  merit  In  the 
United  SUtes  legal  case. 

But  the  decision  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
withdraw  was  not  based  on  the  merlU  of  the 
legal  case  but  rather  on  the  conviction  that 
the  ICJ  had  violated  the  sUtute  of  the 
Court  In  asserting  Jurisdiction  where  it  had 
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oooe.  That  is.  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
where  the  Court  had  none,  was  an  abuse  of 
power  voiding  any  legal  compulBtan  to  go 
forward. 

It  was  also  Influenced  by  the  reality  that 
only  two  permanent  members  of  the  Securi- 
ty Council  and  only  5  out  of  16  Judges  on 
the  Court  come  from  nations  that  had  ac- 
cepted the  comp<ilsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  and  that  Nicaragua  sought  to  use  the 
case  In  aid  of  iU  dlslnf oimatlon  effort  to  in- 
hibit a  United  States  defensive  response  to 
lU  armed  attack. 

And  It  was  Influenced  by  a  realistic  aware- 
ness that  the  Court  had  no  mechanism  for 
fact  appraisal  in  an  ongoing  covert  anned 
attack  and  defensive  re^ionse. 

Finally,  some  have  asserted  that  a  contra 
policy  Is  only  consistent  with  a  United 
SUtes  declaration  of  war  against  Nicaragua. 
But: 

A  declaration  of  war  U  not  only  not  re- 
quired for  a  lawful  defensive  response  under 
international  law,  some  scholars  such  as 
Judge  Philip  Jessup  have  argued  siich  decla- 
rations are  no  longer  appropriate  after  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1938  and  the  UN 
Charter  outlawed  war  and  permitted  force 
only  in  defense.  There  has  been  no  declara- 
tion of  war  anywhere  in  the  World  since 
World  War  n.  One  reason  for  this  Is  the 
feeling  that  such  declarations  Inhibit  peace- 
ful settlement. 

And  there  is  no  such  regulation  under  na- 
tional law.  The  War  Powers  Act  Itself  Is 
clear  on  this  that  no  declaration  of  war  is 
required  In  the  current  Central  American 
setting. 

Let  us  be  clear  in  the  face  of  the  Cuban- 
Nlcaraguan  armed  attack,  there  are  no  na- 
tional or  International  legal  constrainte  on 
Congress  supporting  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras. whether  overt  or  covert  or  even  on  re- 
examining the  Boland  Amendment.  No  Dec- 
laration of  war  or  other  formality  is  re- 
quired. Indeed,  such  a  declaration  is  almost 
certainly  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  conflict 
management  and  support  for  the  Contadora 
process. 

World  order  and  self-determination  are  at 
stake  In  Central  America.  President  Monroe 
sUted  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Congress 
affirmed  In  the  1963  Cuban  and  1986  West- 
em  Hemisphere  resolutions  that  the  United 
States  would  not  accept  efforts  to  forcefully 
deprive  nations  in  this  hemisphere  of  their 
right  to  self-determination.  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragua are  engaged  In  a  serious  and  sustained 
attack  against  El  Salvador  and  other  neigh- 
boring sUtes  for  precisely  that  purpose. 
Congress  must  agonize  about  the  appropri- 
ate American  response  to  the  attadcs  in 
Central  America,  but  it  should  make  no  mis- 
take In  undentanding  that  self-determina- 
tion and  world  order  are  on  the  side  of  an 
effective  response. 

Jolin  Norton  Moore  is  the  Walter  L 
Brown  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Law 
and  National  Security.  He  is  Chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Standing 
Committee  on  Law  and  National  Security, 
was  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Delega- 
tion to  observe  the  elections  In  El  Salvador, 
and  a  Special  Counsel  tn  the  Nicaragua  Case 
and  has  formerly  served  as  a  United  SUtes 
Ambassador  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence and  a  Counselor  on  International  Law 
to  the  Department  of  SUte.* 
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IN  RECOONinON  OP  DR.  JACK 
KWAAN.  MJ). 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

opcAURNona 

nr  THK  Bonsi  or  ■znussHTATivss 

Monday,  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.    LETVINE    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  my  constituents,  Mary 
and  Phil  LeMasurler  of  Manhattan 
Beach,  CA.  have  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion   the    flne    record    of    Dr.    Jack 
Kwaan,    MX).,    PAC8.    Their    letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  I  request  that  It 
be    printed    in    the    Cohorsssiohal 
RaooKO. 
Keith's  Pottery. 
Mary  and  PhU  LeMasurler, 
24$  South  Sepulveda  Blvd.. 
Manhattan  Beach,  CA. 

DsAK  CoHGaassKAjr  I^vivK  My  husband. 
Phillip  C.  LeMasurler,  after  a  lengthy  2K 
months  sUy,  has  Just  been  released  from 
the  Vascular  Surgery  Clinic  at  the  Long 
Beach  V JL  Medical  Center. 

On  December  3.  1984.  he  was  admitted  by 
Dr.  Jack  Kwaan.  BCJ3..  FA.C.S.  We,  Phil 
and  I,  expected  i»«w«*^«»»*  amputation  of 
Phil's  rli^t  foot  due  to  circulatory  prob- 
lems. However,  Dr.  Kwaan.  after  studying 
his  x-rays  and  angiogram,  said:  "I'm  not  a 
chopper,  well  start  at  the  top  of  his  artery, 
clean  that  out,  then  If  further  surgery  is  in- 
dicated we'U  do  that  in  the  future,  but  if 
possible  we  may  save  his  foot."  Dr.  Kwaan 
accomplished  what  he  said  he  could 
through  a  series  of  vascular  bypass  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  meantime,  my  brother-in-law, 
Robert  S.  LeMasurler.  UJD.  felt  that  Dr. 
Kwaan  bad  chosen  the  best  option  for  any 
success  after  reviewing  his  brother's  case. 
Dr.  John  Graham.  Mi}.,  of  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  also  showed  an  unusual  In- 
terest tn  my  husband's  case.  He,  himself.  Is 
an  amputee  and  Is  most  Interested  In'baving 
a  consulatlon  with  Dr.  Kwaan  regarding  his 
other  leg  (there  Is  a  good  chance  he  may 
lose  this  leg,  too),  as  he  has  been  given  very 
UtUe  hope  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Minnesota. 

I  was  with  my  husband  during  each  oper- 
ation and  found  myself  sitting  in  the  lounge 
Monday  thru  Friday,  for  many  days,  watting 
for  results.  The  other  patlentt  began  to  talk 
to  me  and  all  had  nothing  but  praise  for  Dr. 
Kwaan,  They  all  had  such  faith  and  trust  tn 
this  fine  man.  it  was  a  true  revelation  to  me. 

He  is  a  true  professtooal  tn  his  field,  his 
credlU  are  outstanding.  Dr.  DeBakey  thinks 
he  is  the  best  Vascular  Surgeon  tn  the 
AMJL 

I  am  not  alone  when  I  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  Is  the  best  and  most  dedicat- 
ed Vascular  Surgeon  I've  known.  His  remu- 
neration Is  Uttle,  but  by  his  choice  he  feels 
he  has  found  a  real  challenge  at  Long 
Beach,  i**rn<ng  more  cmicenilng  his  special- 
ty. 

He  could  leave  the  V.A.  Vascular  Surgery 
Clinic  at  any  time  and  open  his  own  prac- 
tice. His  repuUtlon  while  in  England  alone. 
could  easily  have  private  patients  hammer- 
ing at  his  door. 

Instead,  be  has  chosen  U.C.  Irvine  and  the 
VJL  Vascular  Surgery  Clinic  as  a  professor 
and  a  student  where  he  can  learn  as  well  as 
train  his  studenU.  As  a  professional  person 
myself,  I  envy  him  In  that  his  choice  was  so 
selfless.  I'm  certain,  given  the  same  kind  of 
decision  I  would  more  than  likely  be  selfish 
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knd  decide  thmt  proper  mnuner»Uon  would 
be  most  tiaportMBt. 

TouTB  truly, 
Maxt  I^Masuehb.  AJ  JX>.« 


OMB  SABOTAGES  EPA  ASBESTOS 
REGULATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  ifrw  jKRsrr 
IH  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RKPRSSDfTATITXS 

Monday.  April  22.  IMS 

•  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  days,  we  have  gained 
accen  to  several  documents  which 
reveal  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  acting  as  this  administra- 
tion's reg\ilatory  executioner,  has  ef- 
fectively sabotaged  several  important 
proposals  by  the  EnvironmentEd  Pro- 
tection Agency  [EPA]  to  control  asbes- 
tos hazards. 

EPA  has  been  developing  proposals 
to  control  asbestos  in  two  important 
areas:  The  contamination  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools  by  friable  asbestos  and 
the  need  to  Umlt  the  future  manufac- 
ture of  asbestos  products. 

Documents  I  and  others  have  re- 
leased in  the  last  few  days  show  that 
the  EPA  career  staff  have  developed 
proposals  to  deal  with  these  crucial 
problems.  Each  time,  EPA  has  submit- 
ted the  proposals  for  Budget  Office 
review  and.  each  time,  OMB  has  in- 
structed the  Agency  to  drop  the  pro- 
posals. A  key  reason  for  OMB's  opposi- 
tion to  the  EPA  proposals  is  that  the 
costs  of  controlling  asbestos  outweigh 
the  dollar  value  of  the  human  lives 
which  would  clearly  be  saved  by  such 
actions. 

Top  EPA  political  appointees  have 
attempted  to  Justify  OMB's  decisions 
by  arguing  that  the  re^ulatloos  pro- 
posed by  the  Agency's  career  staff  are 
not  really  necessary,  or  that  other 
agencies— such  as  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration- 
should  take  over  the  problem.  But, 
when  pressed,  such  officials  also  admit 
that  if  EPA  is  prohibited  from  taking 
any  role  in  controlling  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  a  substance  as  toxic 
as  asbestos,  the  Agency  probably 
cannot  regulate  anything  else  either. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  and  the  New  York 
Times  have  all  written  comprehensive 
articles  on  the  asbestos  controversy 
and  I  commend  these  articles  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Waohincton  Poet.  Apr.  IS,  19851 
AsBXSTos-RirLX    "Sabotagc"    Allsskd— EPA 

DKLOnO  CUAKXirr  STANDAUtS   DI'FSAJI  OP 

OMB,  Horns  Sat 

(By  Caas  Peteraon) 

The  Elnvlronmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
fused to  lasue  cleanup  standards  tor  tsbes- 
toa  in  school  buildings  lAst  year  because  of 
ooncem  that  the  action  might  anger  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  accord- 
ing to  Internal  agency  notes  released  yester- 
day by  Rep.  James  J.  Plorlo  (D-N.J.). 
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The  notes,  taken  at  a  November  meeting 
on  a  labor  union's  petition  seeking  the 
standards,  indicate  that  Alvln  U  Aim.  then 
EPA  deputy  administrator,  argued  against 
the  petition  because  he  did  not  want  to  "get 
OMB  pissed  off  right  now." 

Plorlo  charged  that  the  document  sug- 
gests that  the  Reagan  administration  "Is 
prepared  to  sabotage  all  federal  efforts"  to 
ren>ove  asbestos  from  the  nation's  schools. 

"The  documents  give  us  a  chilling  and  un- 
usual glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  what  has 
probably  become  a  routine  method  of  deci- 
sion-making in  Washington,"  said  Florlo, 
who  accused  OMB  of  acting  as  the  adminis- 
tration's "regulatory  executioner." 

The  notes  were  obtained  by  the  Service 
Employes  International  Union  (SETD). 
which  has  filed  suit  against  the  EPA  to 
force  the  adoption  of  asbestos  cleanup 
standards.  According  to  the  notes.  Aim  told 
agency  employes  at  a  Nov.  14  meeting  that 
he  wanted  to  "avoid  unnecessary  provoca- 
tion" of  budget  officials,  who  contended 
that  the  standards  would  not  be  cost-eff ec- 
Uve. 

A  week  earlier.  EPA  staff  experts  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  union's  petition  be 
granted,  and  estimated  that  the  rules  neces- 
sary to  protect  asbestos-removal  workers 
and  school  employes  could  be  Issued  by  this 
aiuxuner. 

But  two  weeks  after  the  meeting  between 
Aim  and  other  agency  officials,  the  EPA 
denied  the  petition.  "We  do  not  agree  that 
federal  regulation  Is  the  best  approach  for 
deciding  whether  to  abate  potential  asbestos 
hazards  In  schools  and  other  public  and 
commercial  buildings."  the  agency  said  in  a 
letter  to  SETU  President  John  J.  Sweeney. 

Asbestos,  once  widely  used  In  Insulation, 
has  been  conclusively  linked  to  cancer  and  a 
variety  of  serious  respiratory  ailments.  The 
EPA  estlnuites  that  about  15  million  chil- 
dren and  1.5  million  school  employes  are  ex- 
posed to  loose,  or  friable,  asbestos. 

Aim.  who  left  the  EPA  last  January,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment  yesterday.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notes.  Aim  also  argued  that 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration's (OSHA)  asbestos-exposure  stand- 
ards should  t>e  applied  to  public  employes  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Aim  said  It  was  "crazy  to  not  do  this  *  *  *. 
Do  this  ASAP. "  The  agency  has  not  taken 
action  to  extend  OSHA  protection  to  public 
employes,  although  It  says  it  will  make  a  de- 
cision on  that  matter  by  June. 

Plorio  released  the  doctmients  one  day 
before  a  congressional  hearing  Into  another 
aspect  of  asbestos  regxUation  by  the  EPA 
The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Investiga- 
tions subcommittee  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
today  on  the  status  of  another  set  of  asbes- 
tos regulations  that  would  have  bazmed  all 
uses  of  the  substance  by  1900. 

Those  rules,  submitted  to  OMB  last  June, 
have  become  something  of  a  regulatory  yo- 
yo. The  EPA  announced  earlier  this  year 
that  it  had  decided  to  withdraw  the  rules  In 
deference  to  other  agencies  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  hazardous  substances.  But  last 
month,  acting  deputy  administrator  A. 
James  Barnes  said  the  EPA  was  withdraw- 
ing that  decision  so  that  it  could  spend  more 
time  reviewing  the  legal  Issues. 

Where  that  leaves  the  proposed  asbestos 
rules  Is  unclear.  But  In  a  recent  letter  to 
Barnes,  an  OMB  official  made  it  clear  that 
the  budget  office  still  twUeved  that  the  pro- 
posals were  "seriously  flawed. ' 

According  to  an  Energy  and  Commerce 
aide,  today's  hearing  will  examine  OMB's 
method  of  calculating  the  costs  and  benefits 
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of  asbestos  regulation.  EPA  officials  have 
concluded  that  banning  asbestos  wotild  save 
more  money  than  it  would  cost.  The  OMB 
disagrees. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17. 1986] 

BlTMST  Omci  DiSPTTTXB  OM  COST  BASIS  POa 

AsaxsTos 
(By  PhUip  Shabeooff ) 

WASHnfOTOH.  April  18.— Environmental 
Protection  Agency  officials  said  today  that 
they  had  been  pressed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  weigh  the 
dollar  value  of  human  life  when  considering 
how  to  regulate  asbestos. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Investiga- 
tions subconunlteee.  the  officials  said  their 
agency  had  never  assessed  toxic  hazards  on 
this  basis.  They  said  thsy  considered  the 
proposal,  which  has  not  been  put  Into 
effect,  "unethical." 

Under  the  formula,  the  budget  office  pro- 
posed, the  officials  said,  regulations  would 
always  appear  mathematically  to  be  more 
costly  than  the  benefits  they  produced. 
Discoinrr  »  dokmaht  pxkiod 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  environmental 
agency,  the  budget  office  suggested  assign- 
ing an  arbitrary  value  of  $1  million  for  each 
cancer  death  avoided  by  controlling  asbes- 
tos. But  the  budget  office  also  said  that  the 
value  of  a  human  life  should  be  discounted 
by  10  percent  a  year  in  cases  where  asbes- 
tos-related diseases  might  remain  dormant 
for  a  long  time. 

The  officials,  responding  to  questions  by 
members  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee's  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  said  that  they  person- 
ally opposed  the  budget  office  position. 

A.  James  Barnes,  acting  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  the  environmental  agency,  said:  "I 
really  don't  understand  the  concept  of  dis- 
counting the  value  of  human  life.  I  am  per- 
sonally quite  uncomfortable  with  it." 

HX  BATS  COSTS  WOULD  BUK  ARXAD 

Don  Clay,  director  of  the  agency's  office 
of  toxic  substances,  said  he  viewed  the  Idea 
as  "unethical,"  a  view  alao  expressed  by 
Jack  Campbell,  deputy  aasisiant  administra- 
tor for  policy 

Several  of  the  environmental  agency  offi- 
cials. liKludlng  John  K.  Moore,  assistant  ad- 
ministrator for  toxic  substances,  testified 
that  such  an  approach  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  adopt  rules  to  protect  people  against 
any  chronic  long-term  toxic  hazards,  be- 
cause the  costs  would  inevitably  outweigh 
the  benefits. 

Representative  James  J.  Plorio.  a  New 
Jersey  E>emocrat  and  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, said:  "OJiC3.  Is  ghoullshly  In- 
sisting that  the  value  of  human  life  be  cal- 
ctilated  on  a  discounted  present  value 
basis."  Representative  Oerry  Slkorskl  of 
Minnesota,  another  Democrat  on  the  panel, 
said  he  found  the  proposal  "alarming." 

Asked  about  the  statements  at  the  hear- 
ing. Edwin  L.  E>ale  Jr.,  a  spokesman  for  the 
budget  office,  said  that  his  office  would 
have  no  comment.  "It  is  too  involved  a  sub- 
ject and  Impossible  to  get  into  without 
going  on  for  19  paragraphs."  he  said. 

Much  of  the  questioning  at  the  hearing 
dealt  with  the  circumstances  that  led  the 
environmental  agency  to  decide  earlier  this 
year  to  transfer  authority  over  regulating 
cancer-causing  substances,  like  asbestos,  to 
the  Labor  Department's  Oxupatlonal 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  to 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
That  decision  was  severely  criticized  and 


was  withdrawn  for  further  consideration  a 
month  after  it  was  made. 

DIMGKLL  SXXS  A  VIOLATION 

Representative  John  J.  DIngell  of  Bfichl- 
gan.  a  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  said  today  the  decision  vio- 
lated the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

After  intensive  questioning  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  made  the  decision  for  the  environmen- 
tal agency.  Mr.  DIngell  said  that  evidence 
suggested  that  the  decision  had  been  made 
solely  at  the  behest  of  the  budget  office. 
The  budget  office  had  opposed  proposals  by 
the  environmental  agency  to  ban  several 
uses  of  asbestos  Immediately  and  then  to 
phase  out  all  other  nonessential  uses. 

Mr.  Dingell  said  his  concern  was  that 
under  regulatory  review  policies  being  im- 
posed by  the  budget  office,  "decisions  are 
being  made  behind  closed  doors  to  quash 
proposed  rules  before  they  are  even  issued." 

Mr.  Barnes  said  several  times  under  ques- 
tioning that  he  alone  had  made  the  initial 
decision.  He  said  he  later  realized  that  he 
needed  more  information  to  support  that 
decision. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  17, 

1985] 

BCTMSKT  Oincs  Callxd  iHSERsrnvx  m 

Asbestos  Plam 

(By  Dale  Mezyhcappa) 

Washihotoh.— Angry  members  of  the 
House  asserted  yesterday  that  the  White 
House  Office  of  Bfanagement  and  Budget 
has  lowered  the  price  tag  on  human  life  in 
decisions  affecting  government  regulation 
and  cleanup  of  asbestos. 

"I  don't  think  the  American  people  know 
that  officials  of  this  administration  calcu- 
late the  dollar  cost  of  saving  a  9-year-old's 
life  and  then  decide  H  Is  not  worth  taking 
action  to  protect  children  at  that  price," 
said  Rep.  James  J.  Plorio  (D.,  NJ.)  Rep. 
John  D.  Dingell  (D.,  Mich),  chairman  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  its  investigations  subcommittee.  Joined 
in  by  calling  the  budget  office  a  "regulatory 
black  hole." 

At  issue  yesterday  before  the  subcommit- 
tee was  the  budget  office's  influence  over 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  reg- 
ulation and  cleanup  of  asbestos.  The  testi- 
mony indicated  the  budget  office  believed 
that  the  EPA  was  giving  insufficient  weight 
to  "cost-benefit  analysis"  and  that  it  or- 
dered It  in  December  to  give  up  most  of  its 
regulatory  powers  over  asbestos. 

Specifically,  according  to  documents 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  budget  office 
wanted  the  EPA  to  use  the  following  rea- 
soning when  it  considered  asbestos  regula- 
tions. Because  a  young  person  who  is  ex- 
posed to  a  dangerous  level  of  asbestos  is 
likely  to  live  30  or  40  years  before  the  poten- 
tially fatal  affects  are  evident  the  "current 
value"  of  his  life  should  be  lowered  because 
of  the  lengthy  intent  period. 

Such  a  system  would  place  a  value  of 
$22,000  on  the  life  of  an  exposed  young 
person  and  would  practically  preclude  any 
federal  regulation  of  asbestos  because  the 
real  cost  of  regulation  would  invariably  be 
higher,  EPA  officials  conceded  under  ques- 
tioning from  members  of  the  subconunlttee. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  it  would  cost  be- 
tween $96,000  and  $208,000  for  each  death 
avoided  as  a  result  of  cleanup  or  contain- 
ment, depending  on  the  method  used. 

On  the  subject  of  lowering  the  value  of  a 
person's  life,  EPA  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator Jack  Campbell  said  he  found  it  a 
"perfectly  legitimate  analytical  tool "  but  a 
"misguided  approach  to  use  at  this  time." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Reagan  administration,  the  budget 
office  has  authority  to  review  the  rulemak- 
ing of  almost  all  federal  agencies— to  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  end  duplication— and 
often  holds  up  proposed  regulations. 

In  the  case  of  asbestos  rules,  the  E3>A  offi- 
cials said  they  had  ethical  and  peraonal 
problems  with  the  practice  of  lowering  the 
value  of  a  life.  The  issue  arose  last  year 
when  the  ag«Dcy  sought  approval  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  regu- 
lations to  ban  or  phase  out  most  uses  of  as- 
bestos in  consumer  products.  The  budget 
office  refused  to  approve  those  regulations 
after  months  of  efforts  by  EPA  officials. 

"As  of  mid-December.  EPA  and  OMB  staff 
were  unable  to  agree  on  issues  relating  to 
the  regulatory  Impact  analysis  of  costs  and 
benefits."  James  Barnes.  EPA  deputy  ad- 
ministrator-designate, told  the  subcommit- 
tee yesterday. 

After  failing  to  resolve  that  issue,  the 
budget  office  told  the  EPA  later  that  month 
that  it  had  to  refer  most  Jurisdiction  over 
asbestos  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  the  Ck>nsumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

Barnes  said  later  that  the  EPA  was  re- 
viewing the  budget  office's  proposed  shift  of 
Jurisdiction. 

The  documents  and  questioning  at  the 
hearing  showed  that  Barnes  had  acceded  to 
the  budget  office  despite  differing  views  and 
memorandums  from  the  EPA  officials. 

"When  it  became  clear  to  OMB  folks  that 
EPA  would  fight  hard  on  discounting,  they 
had  to  come  up  with  something  else  If  they 
were  to  torpedo  the  regulations."  said  Rep. 
Ron  Wyden  (D.  Ore),  referring  to  transfer- 
ring the  Jurisdiction  from  the  EPA 

Barnes  disputed  that  interpretation  but 
conceded  under  questioning  from  Dingell 
that  "there  are  no  .  .  .  documents"  at  EPA 
to  explain  the  sudden  change  of  policy. 

While  Barnes  was  silent  at  Dlngell's  words 
he  protested  vigorously  when  Rep.  Oerry  Sl- 
korskl (D.  Minn.),  said,  "The  only  thing  that 
happened  was  you  were  tagged  to  be  deputy 
administrator  and  you  went  to  OMB  and  got 
the  religion." 

A  phalanx  of  obviously  uncomfortable 
EPA  officials,  responding  to  questioning, 
painted  a  picture  of  an  agency  rendered 
almost  powerless  by  the  budget  office. 

John  Moore,  assistant  administrator  for 
pesticides  and  toxic  substances,  was  asked 
whether  It  was  true  he  had  said  during  the 
battle  with  the  budget  office  that  "if  we 
can't  regulate  asbestos  we  can't  regulate 
anything." 

"I  don't  know  if  that's  verbatim,  but  I  said 
that  given  what  we  imow  about  the  health 
effects  of  asbestos,  if  we  can't  make  a  case 
to  regulate  it,  we'd  be  hard  pressed  to  make 
a  case  for  regulating  anything  else."  Moore 
said.* 


LINE  ITEM  VETO  EXPERIMENT: 
TO  DISCIPLINE  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRA'nON  AS  WELL  AS  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  aXNTUCKT 
Ttt  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSDfTATtVBS 

Monday.  April  22. 1985 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon. 
Congress  will  wrestle  with  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  proposal.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  bite  a  lot  of  bullets,  and 
to  risk  dismaying  a  lot  of  our  friends. 
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we  will  end  this  painful  exercise  with- 
out having  materially  reduced  the 
deficits  which  today  threaten  our  na- 
tional economic  recovery. 

Tet.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  first  major 
budget  vote  of  this  Congress— the 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act^ls  any 
indication.  Congress  will  not  bite  those 
bullets  nor  risk  dismaying  its  friends. 

The  agricultural  special  interests— 
which  have  worthy  goals  and  laudable 
impulses  but  which  look  at  Federal 
spending  parochially- pushed  Con- 
gress Into  passing  a  bad  emergency 
farm  bill. 

The  President  threatened  to  veto 
the  measure.  The  Congress  passed  It 
nonetheless.  He  did  veto  it.  And,  the 
farmers  who  really  need  help  are  still 
waiting  for  help. 

This  process  is  unseemly  and  unpro- 
ductive. I  hate,  as  a  15-year  and 
hugely  proud  Member  of  the  House,  to 
admit  to  myself  that  Congress  needs 
to  have  its  collective  wlU  and  spine 
strengthened  for  handling  the  budget, 
but  I  think  it  does. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  taken  two  sep- 
arate but  related  actions. 

I  have  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
1247,  whose  main  sponsor  In  the 
House  is  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Chkhxt].  a  companion 
measiire  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattihglt].  The  salient 
features  of  H.R.  1247  are: 

Requires  every  spending  item  In  an 
Impropriations  bill  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
separate  bill  for  presentation  to  the 
President; 

Gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
veto  any  one  of  these  spending  items- 
line  items.  Now,  the  President  must 
veto  the  entire  bill  to  get  at  one  of- 
fending item; 

Gives  Congress  the  authority  to 
override  Presidential  line-item  vetoes 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses: 

Takes  effect  upon  enactment^-be- 
cause  it  is  a  legislative  measuire,  not  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  re- 
quires ratification  by  the  States; 

Has  a  2-year  trial  life  so  it  can  be 
dropped  if  it  does  not  woi^  properly. 

The  measure  I  have  introduced 
today— the  Line  Item  Veto  Appropria- 
tion Recission  Act— is  patterned  after 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  98th  Congress 
by  our  former  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Jerry  Patter- 
son. 

Like  the  earlier  proposal,  my  bill 
gains  its  authority  from  the  existing 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act.  Its  major  features 
are: 

Congress  passes  an  appropriations 
measure  and  sends  it  to  the  President; 
The  President  notifies  Congress  of 
his  intention  to  eliminate  or  to  reduce 
a  spending  item  In  the  bill— under  cur- 
rent law,  the  I*resldent  must  veto  the 
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entire  memaure  to  get  at  one  offending 
item; 

Congress  has  45  days  to  take  action 
to  disapprove  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion; 

Congress  shows  its  disapproval  of 
the  President's  decision  by  puiirtng  a 
bill  to  retain  the  spending  Item  in 
question; 

This  legislation  Is  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  can  approve  or  veto  it; 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  measiire 
which  seeks  to  restore  the  original 
funds.  Congress  can  then  seek  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  both  Houses: 

If  Congress  falls  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  then  his  original  deci- 
sion eliminating  or  reducing  the  par- 
ticular Bpendlns  item  stands; 

If  Congress  overrides  his  veto,  his 
original  decision  falls. 

The  major  difference  between  my 
bill  and  the  earlier  version  of  the  98th 
Congress  is  that  my  bill  would  be  ef- 
fective for  2  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment. The  earlier  measure  would 
have  been  effective  for  only  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 

I  am  not  sure  these  measures,  or  a 
compromise  version  incorporating 
parts  of  both,  would  work  any  better 
than  the  sjrstem  we  have  today.  But, 
since  today's  situation  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  feel  even  the  possibility  that  we 
could  improve  things  makes  the  effort 
worthwhile. 

I  would  much  prefer  not  to  have 
taken  this  action.  But,  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic that  Congress,  given  its  obvious 
and  understandable  unwillingness  to 
say  "no"  to  Its  friends  In  the  Interest 
groups,  can  do  the  Job  on  Its  own. 

Maybe  this  new  mechanism  will  add 
a  degree  of  discipline  not  only  to  the 
Congress  but  to  the  administration, 
which  continues  to  send  budgets  with 
huge  deficits  to  Congress  for  consider- 
ation. Giving  the  President  a  line-item 
veto  authority  today  may  Increase  the 
administration's  Involvement  In  the 
budget  process  and  force  it,  too,  to 
shoulder  its  serious  budgetary  respon- 
sibilities. 

If  this  line-Item  veto  works,  we  are 
aU  the  better.  If  it  falls,  the  authority 
sunsets  under  terms  of  both  bills.  So, 
we  have  not  permanently  disadvan- 
taged ourselves.  Again,  I  think  the 
line-item  veto  is  worth  a  try  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  these  deficit-reduction  ex- 
periments.* 
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•  Mr.  UDAT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  Cohgressional 
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Rcooss.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to 
know  where  I  stand  on  the  Issues  de- 
cided by  this  body,  and  I  have  found 
that  printing  my  record  here  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all  inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroverslal  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  Issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  Invite  them  to  write 
me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 

KST 

1.  RollcaU  Number. 

3.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote; 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote: 
0.  The  vote  total: 

7.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y-yes.  N«no.  and 
NV«not  Totinr. 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Artzons  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting): 

9.  The  date. 

301.  HR  0040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. PUcal  I9S4  P&ssase  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
proprtste  $5,384,624,400  In  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  1084.  Passed  304-116:  T(»-3- 
0).  August  1.  1984. 

303.  HR  5151.  Hunger  ReUef  Act.  Emer- 
son. R-Mo.,  amendment  to  eliminate  lan- 
guage that  would  allow  states  to  choose 
whether  to  require  food  stamp  recipients,  as 
B  condition  of  eligibility,  to  submit  monthly 
flnanclai  reports.  E^xlstlng  law  required  the 
reports.  Rejected  130-393:  N(  3-3-0),  August 
1.1984. 

303.  HR  5151.  Hunser  ReUef  Act.  Panetta, 
D-Callf.,  amendment,  to  the  Coleman.  R- 
Mo.,  amendment,  to  authorize  Increases  In 
the  maximum  car  value  used  In  the  food 
stamp  assets  test  to  determine  program  eli- 
gibility The  Panetu  amendment  retained 
the  existing  maximum  value  of  $4,500  for  a 
car.  but  permitted  that  maximum  to  rise 
over  three  years  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  up  to  $6,500.  The 
Coleman  amendment  would  have  main- 
tained the  $4,500  maximnm  in  current  law: 
the  bill  would  have  raised  It  to  $6,500  upon 
enactment.  Adopted  383-131:  T(3-3-0), 
August  1.  1984. 

304.  HR  6151.  Hunger  ReUef  Act.  Cole- 
man. R-Mo..  amendment,  as  amended  by  Pa- 
netta. I>-CaUf..  to  authorize  Increases  in  the 
maximum  car  value  used  to  determine  food 
stamp  eligibility.  The  amendment  retained 
the  existed  m»T<T«iiTw  value  of  $4,500  for  a 
car.  but  permitted  that  m>»imiiTn  to  rise 
over  three  years  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  up  to  $5,600,  Adopt- 
ed 384-25:  Y(5-0-0),  August  1.  1984. 

305.  HR  5151.  Hunger  ReUef  Act.  Passage 
of  the  biU  to  UberaUse  certain  eUglbUlty  and 
benefit  levels  in  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
increase  federal  penalties  against  sutes  for 
program  errors  and  to  make  other  changes. 
Passed  364-39:  Y(3-3-0),  August  1,  1984. 

306.  HR  5399.  Intelligence  Agencies  Au- 
thorizations. Passage  of  the  bill  to  make  au- 
thorizations In  fiscal  1986  for  the  CIA  and 
other  InteUlgence  agencies  and  to  prohibit 
any  form  of  U.S.  aid  to  mUltary  or  paramlll- 
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tary  groups  in  Nicaragua.  Passed  394-118: 
T(»-3-0),  August  a.  1964. 

S07.  HR  697S.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Yates.  D-Dl..  motion  to  end 
debate  on  the  Conte.  R-Maaa.,  amendment 
ami  aU  amendments  thereto  except  the  Ot- 
tlnger,  D-N.Y..  amendment.  MoUoo  agreed 
to  386-116:  Y(3-3-0).  August  3.  19M. 

308.  HR  6973.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Ratchford,  D-Conn.,  amend- 
ment to  the  Conte,  R-Mass.,  amendment,  to 
rescind  $6  billion  from  the  \3&.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  The  Conte  amendment 
would  mtiBA  $10  blUlon.  Adopted  as»-177: 
N(3-3-0),  August  a,  1984. 

509.  HR  697S,  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Conte.  R-Maas.,  amendment,  as 
amended  by  Ratchford.  D-Conn.,  to  rescind 
$6  billion  from  the  D.S.  Synathetlc  FueU 
CorporaUon.  Adopted  410-3:  Y(6-(M». 
August  a,  1984. 

510.  HR  6973.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  IfcOade.  R-Pa,  amendment  to 
reduce  by  3  percent  across-the-board  the 
budget  authority  provided  in  the  blU. 
Adopted  313-181:  N(4-l-0).  August  3,  1984. 

311.  HR  5973.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1986.  Pasuge  of  the  blU  to  appropri- 
ate $3,033,866,000  in  fiscal  1986  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  related  agencies  (in- 
cludes deduction  for  $6  billion  readaslon 
from  U.S.  Synthetic  FueU  Corporation). 
Passed  336-57:  Y(4-l-0).  August  2.  1984. 

313.  HR  5712.  Commerce.  Justice.  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1986.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bUl  to  provide  $11,530,976,200  for  the 
Commerce.  Justice  and  the  State  depart- 
ments, the  federal  judiciary  and  related 
agencies.  Adopted  377-136:  Y(3-3-0).  August 
8,1984. 

313.  HR  671X  Commerce.  Justice,  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1986.  Smith.  D-Iowa.  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $64.31  million  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Motion  agreed 
to  33ft-193:  Y(3-3-0>.  August  8,  1984. 

314.  HR  6713.  Commerce.  Justice.  State 
and   the   Judiciary    Appropriations,    Fiscal 

1985.  Smith,  O-Iowa  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $305  mlUlon  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corp.  (LSC)  and  requiring 
the  LSC  board  of  directors  to  inform  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  commit- 
tees before  promulgating  or  implementing 
any  new  regulations.  Motion  agreed  to  378- 
138:  Y(8-S-0>.  August  8,  1984. 

816.  HR  6713.  Commerce.  Justice,  State 
and   the   Judiciary   Appropriations.    Fiscal 

1986.  Smith.  D-Iowa.  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $18.5  mllUon  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
Motion  agreed  to  337-181:  Y(3-3-0).  August 
8,  1984. 

316.  HR  6886.  American  Folkllfe  Center. 
Hawkins.  D-Callf..  motion  to  sxispend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU  to  authorize  $839,549 
for  fiscal  1985  and  $867,898  in  1986  for  the 
American  Folkllfe  Center  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Motion  agreed  to  416-3:  Y(4-l-0). 
August  8.  1984. 

317.  HR  4786.  Older  Americans.  Andrews, 
D-N.C,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  authorize  funding  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  $1.34 
billion  in  fiscal  1985  with  increases  in  1986- 
87.  Motion  agreed  to  406-12:  Y(6-0-0), 
August  8, 1984. 


318.  HR  6027.  Municipal  Antitrust  Amend- 
ments. Seiberllng,  D-Ohio,  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  to  protect 
municipalities  from  monetary  damage 
awards  in  antitrust  lawsuiu.  Motion  agreed 
to  414-6:  Y(5-0-0).  August  8.  1984. 

319.  HR  4325.  ChUd  Support  Enforce- 
ment. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  blU  to  require  states  to  establish  certain 
procedures,  Including  mandatory  withhold- 
ing of  wages,  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
child  support  payments.  Adopted  413-0: 
Y(  5-0-0),  August  8,  1984. 

320.  S  3436.  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Authorization.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
(H  Res  663)  providing  for  House  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  to  authorize  funding 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
for  fiscal  1987-89  and  for  the  PubUc  Tele- 
communications Faculties  Program  for 
fiscal  1985-87.  Adopted  324-89:  Y<3-2-0). 
August  8,  1984. 

321.  HR  3606.  Drug  Price  Competition/ 
Generic  Drug  Act.  Judgment  of  the  House 
whether  to  consider  the  rvUe  (H  Res  569) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  extend  patent  protection  for 
brand  name  drugs  and  authorizing  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  use  streamlined 
procedures  to  approve  cheaper  generic 
copies  of  drugs.  Agreed  to  consider  the  rule 
313-80:  Y(3-3-0),  Augiist  8,  1984. 

322.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  competition/Ge- 
neric Drug  Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res 
569)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  blU  to  extend  patent  protection  for 
brand  name  drugs  and  authorizing  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  use  streamlined 
procedures  to  approve  cheaper  generic 
copies  of  drugs.  Adopted  304-74:  Y(3-3-0), 
August  8.  1984. 

333.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Extension.  Ado[>- 
tion  of  the  rule  (H  Res  570)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  blU  to 
renew  and  expand  the  "superfund"  hazard- 
ous waste  cleanup  program.  Adopted  318- 
199:  N(0-5-0),  August  9.  1984. 

334.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expansion. 
Sawyer,  R-Mich.,  amendment  to  delate  from 
the  biU  a  section  giving  citizens  the  right  to 
sue  in  federal  court  for  damages  caused  by 
hazardous  waste  dumping.  Adopted  308-200: 
N(4-l-0),  August  9,  1984. 

325.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expenslon. 
Sawyer,  R-Mich.,  amendment  to  delete  from 
the  bill  provisions  giving  citizens  the  right 
to  sue  in  federal  court  to  compel  a  federal, 
sUte  or  local  agency  to  perform  a  duty  re- 
quired under  the  superftmd  law.  Rejected 
141-348:  N(3-3-0).  August  10, 1984. 

336.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expansion. 
Florio,  D-NJ.,  amendment  to  limit  to  per- 
sons with  Interests  adversely  affected  the 
right  to  sue  for  performance  of  a  duty 
under  the  superfund  law.  Adopted  391-0: 
Y(5-0-0),  August  10,  1984. 

327.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence feport  on  the  bill  appropriating  supple- 
mental funds  for  fiscal  1984.  Adopted  312- 
85:  Y(4-l-0),  August  10,  1984. 

328.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Long,  D-Md.,  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  appropriating  sup- 
plemental foreign  aid  funds  with  a  Long 
amendment  that  the  House  substitute  re- 
duced funds  for  Central  America.  The 
Senate  included  $116.9  mllUon  in  mlUtary 
funds  to  El  Salvador  while  the  Long  amend- 
ment would  have  reduced  that  to  $40  mll- 
Uon. Motion  rejected  57-340:  Y(l-3-l). 
Aug\ist  10,  1984. 

329.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal   1984.  Kemp,  R-N.Y.,  motion 
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that  the  House  recede  from  it»  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  appropriat- 
ing supplemental  foreign  aid  funds  with  a 
Kemp  amendment  that  the  House  adopt  re- 
vised funds  for  Central  America  The  Kemp 
amendment  contained  $70  mllUon  In  mlU- 
tary funds  to  El  Salvador.  Motion  agreed  to 
234-161:  Y(3-l-l),  August  10.  1984. 

330.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Flacal  1984.  Whltten,  D-Mlss.,  motion 
that  the  House  Insist  on  iU  disagreement 
with  the  Senate  over  a  provision  concerning 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  House  position 
would  prohibit  the  Postal  Service  from 
hiring  new  employees  at  lower  wages  than 
those  received  by  current  employees. 
Motion  agreed  to  378-1:  Y(4-0-l),  August  10, 
1984. 

331.  HR  6640.  Superfund  Expansion.  Levi- 
tas.  D-Oa..  amendment  to  create  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism  for  compensating  indi- 
viduals harmed  by  exposure  to  hazardous 
wastes  and  to  set  aside  12  percent  of  the 
"suiierfund"  for  that  purpose.  Rejected  159- 
300:  NV(  1-3-3),  August  10,  1984. 

333.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expansion.  Con- 
able,  R-N.Y.,  amendment  to  terminate  on 
Sept.  30,  1986  (instead  of  Sept.  30.  1990),  the 
taxes  imposed  under  the  biU.  Rejected  143- 
205:  NV(  1-1-3),  August  10,  1984. 

333.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expansion.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  to  renew  for  fiscal  1986-90 
and  expand  the  "superfimd"  hazardous 
waste  cleanup  program.  Passed  323-33: 
NV(  1-1-3).  August  10.  1984. 

334.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Shaw,  R-Pla.,  amendment  to  the  Waxman, 
D-CaUf.,  amendment,  to  reduce  to  18 
months,  from  30  months,  the  period  during 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
must  delay  approval  of  a  generic  drug  that 
is  the  subject  of  patent  Utigatlon.  Rejected 
66-304:  N(0-3-2),  Sept.  6,  1984.  (The 
Waxman  amendment,  to  revise  federal  ap- 
proval processes  for  generic  drugs,  subse- 
quently was  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

335.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Qulllen,  R-Tenn.,  amendment  to  the 
Waxman.  D-Callf.,  amendment,  to  exempt 
over-the-counter  pharmaceuticals  from  revi- 
sions made  by  the  bill  in  the  federal  approv- 
al process  for  generic  drugs.  Rejected  24- 
347:  N(0-3-2),  Sept.  6,  1984.  (The  Waxman 
amendment,  to  revise  federal  approval  proc- 
esses for  generic  drugs,  subsequently  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

336.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Prenzel,  R-Mlnn.,  amendment  to  the  Der- 
rick. D-S.C,  amendment,  to  extend  to  180 
days,  from  90  days,  the  period  of  time  for 
compliance  with  new  requirements  that 
catalogs  identify  textUe  merchandise  as  im- 
ported or  domestic.  Rejected  36-323:  N(0-3- 
2,  Sept.  6,  1984.  (The  Derrick  amendment, 
to  strengthen  labeling  requirements  for  tex- 
tUes  and  clothing,  subsequently  was  adopted 
by  voice  vote.) 

337.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  revise  federal  proce- 
dures for  approving  generic  drugs,  to  au- 
thorise extended  patents  for  new  drugs, 
medical  devices  and  food  additives,  and  to 
revise  labeling  requirements  for  textUes  and 
clothing.  Passed  3S2-0:  Y(3-0-2).  Sept.  6, 
1984. 

338.  HR  5602.  Health  Professions  and 
Services.  Dannemeyer,  R-C^allf..  substitute 
to  authorize  about  $678  million  annuaUy  for 
federal  health  professions  and  services  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988. 
(The  bill  provided  about  $761  million  for 
those  programs  In  fiscal  1985  with  Increases 
In  foUowlng  years.)  Rejected  78-236:  N(0-2- 
3),  Sept.  6,  1984. 
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339.  HR  5798.  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1986.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$13,766,376,000  In  fiscal  1985  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  other 
agencies.  Adopted  376-110:  Y(4-0-l).  Sept. 
13,  1984. 

340.  HR  5798.  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1985.  Whltten.  D-Mlss.,  moUon  that 
the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  amendment  to  forbid  the  use  of 
Postal  Service  funds  to  implement  regula- 
tions charging  state  and  local  chUd  support 
enforcement  officials  a  fee  for  address  infor- 
mation. Motion  rejected  1-389:  N(0-4-l), 
Sept  13,  1984. 

341.  HR  1437.  CalifomU  WUdemeas  Act. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  573)  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  designate  as 
federal  wilderness  some  1.8  mlUlon  acres  of 
national  forest  land  in  c:allfomla.  Adopted 
296-112:  Y(3-l-l),  Sept.  12.  1984. 

342.  HR  1437.  California  Wilderness  Act. 
Udall.  D-Ariz.,  motion  to  take  frcm  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  with  a  Senate 
amendment,  designating  as  federal  wilder- 
ness some  1.8  mlUlon  acres  of  national 
forest  land  m  California,  and  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  Motion  agreed  to  (thus 
clearing  the  bUl  for  the  president)  36ft-41: 
Y(3-l-l).  Sept.  12,  1984. 

343.  HR  3347.  ExtradlUon  Act.  Hughes.  I> 
NJ.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  revise  procedures  for  extraditing 
persons  to  foreign  countries  seeking  them 
for  alleged  criminal  offensea  Motion  reject- 
ed 103-307:  N(0-4-l),  Sept.  12,  1984. 

344.  HR  6071.  Trademark  Counterfeiting 
Act.  Hughes,  D-NJ.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  and  increase  clvU  remedies  against, 
those  who  produce  or  seU  goods  bearing 
counterfeit  trademarks.  Motion  agreed  to 
403-0:  Y(  4-0-1),  Sept.  12,  1984. 

346.  S  3463.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resourcea 
Snyder,  D-Ky.,  motion  to  recommit  to  the 
committee  on  conference  the  conference 
report  on  the  blU  to  share  revenues  from 
drilling  leases  on  federal  territory  offshore 
with  states  and  to  authorize  fisheries  pro- 
grams. Motion  rejected  123-282:  N(  2-3-1), 
Sept,  13. 1984. 

347.  S  3463.  Ocean  and  C^oastal  Resources. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
biU  to  share  revenues  from  drillbig  leases  on 
federal  territory  offshore  with  states  and  to 
authorize  fisheries  programs.  Adopted  313- 
94:  Y(  3-3-1),  Sept  13, 1984. 

348.  HR  5609.  American  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  678) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  biU  to  authorize  an  estimated  $8.6  bU- 
Uon  over  fiscal  years  1985-87  for  school  im- 
provement projects.  The  rule  barred  amend- 
ments that  had  not  been  fUed  and  printed 
in  the  CoHGRUSiONAL  Rkokd  by  Sept  12, 
the  day  before  floor  consideration  of  the 
bUl.  Adopted  311-89:  Y(3-3-l),  Sept  U. 
1984. 

350.  HR  1511.  Port-Cargo  Diversion. 
Blaggl,  D-N.Y.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  to  require  shippers  moving 
U.S.  cargo  through  ports  in  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  fUe  their  rates  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Motion  rejected  188- 
309:  N(0-6-0),  Sept  18, 1984.* 
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OP  TOILET  SEATS  AND  SWAY- 
BACK  MULES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAurounA 
m  TRz  ROU8S  or  UrUSniTATIVXB 


Monday.  AprU  22.  19SS 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
It  seems  there  is  a  new  horror  story  of 
screwups  in  the  purchase  of  weapons, 
of  excessive  charges,  of  shoddy  equip- 
ment, of  falsified  or  iUegal  blllln«8. 

I  have  Just  Introduced  a  bill  to  help 
stop  this  parade  of  abuse  by  substan- 
tially encouraglns  whistleblowinc  over 
false  charges,  defective  equipment, 
and  other  frauds  against  the  taziwyer 
and  Federal  Government.  This  bill. 
HJi.  1975.  amends  the  False  Claims 
Act  of  1863  to  make  it  easier  for  a  dtl- 
sen  to  be  rewarded  for  bringing  a  dvil 
suit,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Qovem- 
ment,  against  a  person  defrauding  the 
Nation's  taxpayers.  My  bill  amends 
what  is  known  as  the  qui  tam  process. 

It  is  sort  of  fim  to  examine  the  ori- 
gins of  the  1803  law.  There  are  many 
parallels  to  today's  situation. 

The  Clvfl  War,  of  course,  resulted  in 
an  explosive  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  we  reached  our  first  billion- 
dollar  Congress.  The  War  Department 
was  totally  unprepared  for  war  and  for 
what  became  the  total  mobilization  of 
the  Nation.  While  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  died  bravely,  and 
several  million  of  our  then  small  popu- 
lation served  honorably  in  uniform, 
the  war  also  brought  out  the  worrt  in 
people.  Contractors  appeared  who  sold 
shoddy,  dangerotis.  or  worthless  mer- 
chandise. There  were  military  men 
who  extorted  contractors  or  took  kick- 
backs and  gratuities  from  contractors, 
and  politicians  who  participated  in  the 
uncontroUed  spending. 

Today,  we  again  have  a  massive  mili- 
tary buildup,  greater  in  real  dollar 
spending  than  our  spending  during 
the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  Wars. 
Today,  we  have  contractors  who  know- 
ingly seU  defective  microchips  to  our 
armed  services  for  use  in  life  and 
death  situations.  We  also  have  con- 
tractors who  take  money  meant  to  buy 
defense  and  spend  It  on  advertise- 
ments and  model  ships  and  planes  for 
the  desks  of  politicians.  We  have  mili- 
tary men  who  are  contract  liaison  offi- 
cers for  particular  giant  corporations 
who  resign  and  take  Jobs  with  those 
companies.  Today  we  have  officers 
who  cover  up  how  poorly  major  weap- 
ons system  work  rather  than  admit 
the  failures  and  shoddiness  which  will 
kill  thousands  of  our  men  on  some 
battlefield  of  the  future.  Today,  we 
have  a  War  Department  which  allows 
builders  to  certify  the  quality  of  their 
own  work,  with  no  safeguards  on 
behalf  of  the  taxp>ayer.  Today,  we 
have  politicians  who  urge  the  pur- 
chase of  weapons  which  are  unneeded 
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or  obsolete  in  order  to  bring  home 
"the  bacon"  to  hometown  companies. 

The  Immediate  origin  of  the  1863 
False  Claims  Act  was  a  report— 37th 
Congress.  H.  Rept.  49— by  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  "appointed  to 
inquire  into  all  the  facts  and  dmmi- 
stances  connected  with  contracts  and 
agreements  by  or  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  growing  out  of  Its  operations  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion."  In  best 
congressional  style,  the  ocnnmittee  col- 
lected over  3.000  pages  of  material  and 
held  field  hearings— and  did  result  in 
saving  the  Oovemment  millions  of 
dollars.  The  main  part  of  their  report 
was  61  charges— of  which  26  were 
upheld  in  court-martial— against  a 
MaJ.  Justus  McKlnstry,  Quartermas- 
ter for  the  U.S.  Army  at  St.  Louis. 

McKlnstry  was  clearly  a  cad— and  in 
the  circumstances,  the  equivalent  of  a 
traitor.  But  what  he  did  then,  and 
what  caused  an  outraged  Congress  to 
pass  a  qui  tam  law,  are  duplicated  in 
today's  shoddy  sales,  coverups,  and 
kickbacks. 

Let  me  list  Just  three  of  the  charges: 

Major  Justua  McKlnstry,  on  or  about  the 
twentieth  day  of  August,  1861,  having  need 
to  purchAM  B  large  number  of  artillery 
honea  and  cavalry  hones  for  hla  depart- 
ment, did  not  and  would  not  purchase  the 
same  in  the  market  nor  for  the  market 
value:  but  without  any  advertisement  for 
proposals,  authorised  one  Benjamin  F.  Fox 
...  to  furnish  the  same  to  him  at  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  dollars  each  for  cavalry 
bones,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each  for  artillery  horses  .  .  .  the  market 
value  of  which  was  about  ninety  dollars 
each  and  .  .  .  one  hundred  dollars  each  [re- 
spectively]. 

Sounds  like  sole  source  procurement, 
that  ends  up  with  absiuxl.  sweetheart 
deals  for  coffeemakers,  toilet  seats, 
and  other  excessive  costs. 

ICaJor  McKlnstry  did  on  the  first  day  of 
July  IMl,  and  on  divers  days  betwean  that 
day  and  the  sixth  October  .  .  .  purchase  for 
his  department  a  large  number  of  mules  at 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  each— vie 
altogether  about  one  thousand  mules— 
which  were  unfit  for  the  service,  and  almost 
worthless,  for  being  too  old  or  too  young, 
blind,  weak-eyed,  damaged,  worn  out,  or 
diseased  .  .  .  Major  McKlnstry.  acting  in 
that  behalf  in  gross  carelessness  and  disre- 
gard of  the  interest  of  the  service,  to  the 
waste  and  squandering  of  the  public  funds. 

At  least  the  men  in  the  field  could 
eat  the  mules.  What  the  modem  Army 
will  do  with  the  new  Dlvad  air  defense 
gun  in  a  battle  is  more  questionable. 
Those  who  avoid  battlefield  condition 
tests  of  the  Divad  and  the  Bradley  Ar- 
mored Personnel  Carrier  are  more 
than  buying  worthless  mules— they 
are  buyliig  weapons  that  will  kill  our 
own  forces. 

McKlnstry,  on  or  about  the  27th  Septem- 
ber, IMl,  at  St.  liOuls,  having  need  to  pur- 
chase overcoats  for  hla  department,  did  not 
and  would  not  purchase  the  same  In  the 
market  nor  for  the  marlcet  price;  but,  with- 
out any  advertisement  for  proposals,  au- 
thorized Child,  Pratt  A  Fox  to  furnish  the 
same  to  him;  and  when  they  had  purchased 
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then  and  there  from  Martin  A  Brothers  803 
overcoats  for  the  price  of  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  each,  be.  said  McKlnstry,  then 
and  there  purchased  the  same  803  overcoats 
from  Child,  Pratt  *  FOz  for  810.S0 
each  ...  He.  said  McKlnstry,  thereby  then 
and  there  intending  to  secure  to  Child, 
Pratt  A  Fox,  and  others  In  collusion  with 
them,  large  gains,  to  the  waste  of  the  public 
funda 

Once  more  a  lack  of  competitive  bids 
and  sweetheart  deals.  I  wonder  what 
the  difference  is  from  this  and  con- 
tracting officers  who  refuse  to  buy  the 
best  product  at  the  lowest  price— 
whether  it  be  the  Northrup  Tiger- 
shark  or  new  Israeli  armor  technol- 
ogies, but  instead  insist  on  working 
with  the  contractors  they  have  always 
known  and  loved. 

The  qui  tam  bill  made  sense  in  1863 
to  deal  with  the  McKlnstry's  of  the 
world.  The  courts  over  a  century  have 
made  It  an  Inoperable  law.  In  this  new, 
and  similar  era  of  wild  military  spend- 
ing, we  should  renew  the  old  False 
Claims  Act  to  bring  more  integrity  to 
Oovemment  procurement.* 


ELEE  WIESEL— MR.  PRESIDENT. 
YOUR  PLACE  IS  WITH  THE 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  SS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAuroaHiA 

»  THX  Housi  or  RKmxsnrrATivxs 

Monday,  AprU  22. 1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
moving  White  House  ceremony  last 
Friday,  President  Reagan  conferred 
upon  Elle  Wlesel  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal.  The  President  was  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  the  Congress 
to  present  this  gold  medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  "his  humanitarian  efforts  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  world  lit- 
erature and  human  rights"  by  this 
great  individual. 

Elle  Wlesel  is  the  conscience  of  the 
Holocaust.  A  death  camp  survivor, 
himself,  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
telling  the  Incredibly  brutal  and  unbe- 
lievable story  of  the  Holocaust.  He  has 
made  it  his  life's  work  to  ensure  that 
mankind  never  forgets  the  horrors  of 
that  darkest  episode  in  human  history. 

The  White  House  ceremony  was  not 
without  dramatic  contemporary  sig- 
nificance in  light  of  President  Rea- 
gan's continuing  Insistence  upon  visit- 
ing and  laying  a  wreath  at  a  German 
military  cemetery  where  SS  soldiers 
are  btuled— despite  the  raging  storm 
of  protest. 

At  the  gold  medal  ceremony,  Elle 
Wlesel  made  the  most  persuasive  and 
telling  case  against  the  President's 
visit  to  Bttburg:  "That  place,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  your  place.  Your 
place  is  with  the  victims  of  the  SS." 

Mr.  Speaker.  EHle  Wiesel's  remarks 
deserve  our  thoughtful  attention. 


CA  transcript  of  remarks  yesterday  by  Hol- 
ocaust survivor  Elle  Wlesel  as  he  accepted  a 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  from  President 
Reagan:) 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  reconciliation,  I 
was  very  pleased  that  we  met  before  so  a 
stage  of  reconciliation  has  been  set  in 
motion  between  us.  But  then,  we  were  never 
on  two  sides.  We  were  on  the  same  side.  We 
were  always  on  the  side  of  Justice,  always  on 
the  side  of  memory,  against  the  88  and 
against  what  they  represent. 

It  was  good  talking  to  you  and  I'm  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  medaL  But  this  medal  is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  88  killers  have  done  to 
their  victims.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 
American  people  for  my  writings,  teaching, 
and  for  my  testimony. 

When  I  write,  I  feel  my  Invisible  teachers 
standing  over  my  shoulders,  reading  my 
words  and  Judging  their  veracity.  And  while 
I  feel  respmisible  for  the  living,  I  feel  equal- 
ly responsible  to  the  dead.  Their  memory 
dwells  in  my  memory. 

Forty  years  ago  a  young  man  awoke  and 
he  found  himself  an  orphan  In  an  orphaned 
world.  What  have  I  learned  in  the  last  40 
years?  Small  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silenoe.  I  learned  that 
In  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  is  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  killers,  not  the  victims. 

I  learned  the  meaning  of  solitude,  Mr. 
President.  We  were  alone,  desperately  alone. 
Today  is  April  19th,  and  AprU  IB.  1943.  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  rose  in  aims  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Naaia  They  were  so  few  and 
so  young  and  so  helpleaa  And  nobody  came 
to  their  help.  And  they  bad  to  fight  what 
was  then  the  mightiest  legion  in  Europe. 

Every  underground  received  help,  except 
the  Jewish  tmderground.  and  yet  they  man- 
aged to  fight  and  resist  and  push  badt  those 
NadB  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet,  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  Mr. 
President,  knew  everything  and  did  so  little, 
or  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  vedfically 
to  save  Jewish  children  from  death. 

You  spoke  of  Jewish  children,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. One  million  Jewish  children  perished. 
If  I  spent  my  entire  life  reciting  their 
names,  I  would  die  before  finishing  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  children— I 
have  seen  them  being  thrown  in  the  flames 
allvel  Words— they  die  on  my  lips.  So  I  have 
learned,  I  have  learned  the  fragility  of  the 
human  condition. 

And  I'm  reminded  of  the  great  moral  es- 
sayist, the  gentle  and  forceful  Abe  Rosen- 
thal, having  visited  Auschwlta,  once  wrote 
an  extraordinary  reportage  about  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  and  he  called  it.  "Forgive 
them  not  FMher,  for  they  knew  what  they 
did." 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  uniquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  implications.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  all  Jews  were  victims.  I  have 
learned  the  danger  of  Indifference,  the 
crime  of  Indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love,  I  have  learned.  Is  not  hate,  but  indif- 
ference. 

Jews  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  but  be- 
trayed by  their  so-called  Allies  who  found 
political  reasons  to  Justify  their  Indifference 
or  passivity. 

But  I've  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  all  depends  what  one 
does  with  it.  And  this  is  why  survivors  of 
whom  you  spoke,  Mr.  President,  have  tried 
to  teach  their  contemporaries  how  to  build 
on  ruins,  how  to  invent  hope  in  a  world  that 
offers  none,  how  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  gen- 
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eratlon  that  has  seen  it  shamed  and  muti- 
lated. And  I  believe,  we  believe,  that 
memory  is  the  answer— perbaps  the  only 
answer. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
llboatlon  of  Buchenwald,  all  of  us  Ameri- 
cans watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  there.  I  was  there  when  Ameri- 
can liberators  arrived.  And  they  gave  us 
back  our  lives. 

And  what  I  felt  for  them  then  nourishes 
me  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  will  do  so.  If 
you  only  knew  what  we  tried  to  do  with 
them  then,  we  who  were  so  weak  that  we 
couldn't  carry  our  own  lives— we  tried  to 
carry  them  in  triumph! 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  for  liberating  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  country— the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  the  freest  nation  in 
the  world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority 
in  the  world.  And  we  are  gr^eful  espwially 
to  this  country  for  having  offered  us  haven 
and  refuge  and  grateful  to  its  leadership  for 
being  so  frtendly  to  IsraeL 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  am- 
bassador of  Israel,  who  sits  next  to  you,  who 
is  my  friend  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years,  is  himself  a  survivor?  And  if  you  knew 
all  the  causes  we  fought  together  for  the 
last  30  years  you  should  be  prouder  of  him. 
And  we  are  proud  of  him. 

And  we  are  grateful,  of  course,  to  IsraeL 
We  are  eternally  grateful  to  Israel  for  exist- 
ing. We  needed  Israel  in  1948,  as  we  need  it 
now.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  its 
continuous  philosophy  of  humanism  and 
compassion  for  the  underprivOeged. 

And  as  for  yourself,  1^.  President,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  (h>- 
pressed  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  save  Scharanaky  and 
Abe  Stolar  and  Josef  Begun  and  Sakharov, 
and  all  the  dissidents  who  need  freedom. 
And.  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  state  of  IsraeL 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am,  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am.  If  I  were  not  to  tell  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  is  in  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week.  And  I  am 
stire  that  you,  too,  are  sad  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumattsed 
generation.  And  to  us,  as  to  you,  symbols 
are  Important.  And  furthermore,  following 
our  ancient  tradition— and  we  are  speaking 
about  Jewish  heritage— our  tradition  com- 
mands us  "to  speak  truth  to  power." 

So  may  I  speak  to  you,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  events  that 
happened.  We  have  met  four  or  five  times. 
And  each  time  I  came  away  enriched,  for  I 
Imow  of  your  commitment  to  humanity. 
And,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  as  you  have 
told  us  earlier  when  we  spoke  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  88  graves  in 
the  Bitburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  dldnt 
imow.  But  now  we  all  are  aware.  May  I,  Mr. 
President,  if  it's  possible  at  all,  implore  you 
to  do  something  else,  to  find  a  way,  to  find 
another  way,  another  site.  That  place,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  your  place.  Tour  place  is 
with  the  victims  of  the  88. 

Oh,  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons.  But  this  issue,  as  all  Issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event,  transcends  pol- 
itics and  diplomacy.  The  issue  here  is  not 
politics,  but  good  and  evU.  And  we  must 
never  confuse  them,  for  I  have  seen  the  88 
at  work,  and  I  have  seen  their  victims. 
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They  were  my  frtenda  They  were  my  par- 
enta  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of 
suffering  and  lonellneas  In  the  concentra- 
Uon  camps  that  defies  Imagination.  Cut  off 
from  the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere, 
sons  watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being 
beaten  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their 
chlldem  die  of  hunger.  And  then  there  was 
Mengele  and  his  selecUons,  terror,  fear,  iso- 
lation, torture,  gas  chambers,  flames,  flames 
rising  to  the  heavena 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do.  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. So  do  L  So  do  we.  And  I.  too,  wish  to 
attain  true  reoondllatlon  with  the  Oennao 
people.  I  do  not  believe  in  collective  guOt, 
nor  in  collecttve  responsibility.  Only  the 
killers  were  guflty.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not.  And  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  can  and  we  must  work  together 
with  than  and  with  all  people.  And  we  must 
work  to  bring  peace  and  understanding  to  a 
tormented  world  that,  as  you  know,  is  stm 
awaiting  redemption. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


A  POLICE  OFFICER'S  LIFE— AND 
DEATH 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

or  aawTOKK 

Of  THX  HOUSK  or  RXPBCSOrTATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  22. 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  prior  Congress  legislation  au- 
thored by  myself  and  Senator  Pkll  to 
establish  a  National  Law  Enforcement 
Heroes  Memorial  was  enacted  Into  law. 
As  a  23-year  police  veteran,  I  was  par- 
ticularly proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, for  both  personal  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional reasons.  Frankly,  such  a  me- 
morial is  long  overdue. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  some  1.600 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been 
killed  in  line  of  duty— nearly  one 
police  death  every  2  days.  In  1984. 
there  were  142  police  deaths  in  the 
line  of  duty.  These  numbers  are  shock- 
ing enough,  but  there  is  a  far  more 
personal  and  tragic  story  associated 
with  each  and  every  police  death.  It  is 
a  story  not  easily  told  by  words,  but  a 
recent  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Yonkers  (NY)  Home  News  and  Times 
met  the  challenge.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  that  editoriaL 

Omcxa  Oabt  SmiiLowsKi 

Fear  and  tension  live  each  day  with  the 
families  of  those  who  choose  to  offer  their 
lives  as  hostage  in  defense  and  protection  of 
others. 

Every  time  a  police  officer  leaves  home 
and  says  goodbye  it  may  be  for  the  last 
time.  Every  time  the  phone  or  doorbells 
ring,  while  a  police  officer  is  on  duty,  it  can 
be  the  dreaded  messenger. 

For  each  of  us,  life  is  an  uncertainty  but 
not  an  uncertainty  we  challenge  head-on 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Even  when  they  are 
off  duty,  police  officers  are  still  committed 
to  carry  out  their  pledge  and  many  off-duty 
police  officers  have  lost  their  lives  doing  so. 

When  Westchester  County  Police  Officer 
Oary  Stymllowski  left  for  his  tour  of  duty  on 
Sunday,  February  34th,  he  was  a  twenty- 
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aeven  yew  old.  dedlcftted  wad  honored  pro- 
fe«lon&I.  with  his  entire  life  before  him. 

At  7:30  pjn.  he  stopped  a  car  on  the  Saw 
ICUl  River  Parkway  in  Tonkers.  for  a  rou- 
tine traffic  violation.  ShorUy  after  10:00 
pjn.,  he  was  pronounced  dead  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Medical  Center,  where  he  had  been 
rushed  by  ambulance. 

IKov  Oary  StymUowskJ  his  twenty-aeven 
month  career— his  hopes— his  dreams— his 
future— were  over.  He  had  been  murdered  Jn 
the  Une  of  duty.  For  his  loved  ones  the  suf- 
fering and  heartbreak  had  just  be^un. 

He  was  obviously  doing  his  duty,  exactly 
the  way  he  bad  been  trained  to  do  it.  He  ra- 
dioed the  car  and  plate  numbers  and  de- 
scriptions, called  for  a  backup  and  a  tow 
truck,  because  the  driver  had  no  license  and 
he  had  seen  a  shotgun  In  the  car. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society  that 
had  he  survived  and  the  perpetrators  been 
killed  Instead,  he  would  now  be  facing  a 
long  and  oppressive  inquiry,  at  the  very 
least— rather  than  a  hero's  funeral. 

Oary  Stymllowakl  was  a  very  special  per- 
son, as  is  each  and  every  one  of  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  law  enforcement.  It  is  a 
difficult,  dangerous  commitment  and  often 
fraught  with  a  lack  of  recognition  or  re- 
spect, with  "Monday  Momlng  Quarter- 
backs." ready  to  heap  vllllflcatlon  on  any 
police  officer  who  has  to  make  a  split- 
second  life  or  death  decision. 

We  are  grateful  that  people  like  Gary 
have  continued  to  be  willing  to  accept  all  of 
that  and  stUl  choose  to  spend  their  lives 
protecting  others. 

His  death  once  again  cries  out  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  more  police  officers  and 
privat*  citizens  must  die  before  this  State 
will  enact  and  enforce  the  death  penalty— 
When  will  enough  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture have  the  courage  to  override  the  Oov- 
emor's  veto  and  protect  the  people  who 
elected  them  to  office— When  will  the  cries 
of  the  victims  and  their  families  be  heard 
over  the  laughter  of  the  murderers— 

The  mournful  tones  of  the  bagpipes, 
which  dirge  the  funerals  of  fallen  police  of- 
ficers. wUl  fade  in  minutes.  The  flags  now 
lowered  will  rtse  again  within  thirty  days. 
The  lasting  and  proper  memorial  which  can 
truly  contribute  to  the  future  Is  enactment 
of  the  death  penalty  and  the  saving  of 
countless  thousands  of  other  lives. 

To  the  family  and  loved  ones  of  Gary  Sty- 
mllowakl, his  fellow  officers  and  all  who  were 
prlvfleged  to  have  known  him  In  his  brief 
lifetime,  we  oifer  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
our  hope  that  God  wtU  ease  the  burden  of 
their  sorrow  and  grant  them  peace.* 


A  BALANCED  APPROACH  TO  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

~HON.  STEVEGUNDERSON 

._         or«ucoi*sni         

m  TBS  HOUSK  OF  RJCFRXSKIfTATIVSS 

Monday.  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  today,  as  In  each  of  the  last  two 
Congresses,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  balanced  mul- 
tiuse  management  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Bdany  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
my  efforts  and  leadership  in  providing 
for  the  care  of  this  great  natural  re- 
source. In  fact,  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation    Committee,    included 
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the  language  of  my  prevloua  bill  in  the 
omnibus  water  resource  legislation, 
currently  before  Congress.  This  lan- 
guage, as  part  of  the  omnibus  water 
bin,  passed  this  body  last  year,  but  un- 
fortunately was  not  considered  in  the 
Senate  before  adjournment. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  legislation  to 
provide  a  true  balance  among  the 
three  major  uses  of  the  river  commer- 
cial naviagtion,  environment,  and 
recreation.  This  bill  will  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  this  resource  for  future 
generations. 

We  in  the  Upper  Misstssippi  River 
area  have  long  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  waterway.  Not  only  does 
It  provide  a  vehicle  for  transporting 
goods  but  it  also  Is  used  by  millions  of 
people  each  year  for  recreational  and 
environmental  purposes.  In  fact,  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  has  the  dis- 
tinctloin  of  carrying  two  congres8lon,~i 
manria^f^»« — one  for  natural  waterway 
transportation  and  the  other  as  a  na- 
tional fish  and  wildlife  refuge  area. 

With  the  help  of  my  Mississippi 
River  Advisory  Commission,  made  up 
of  experts  on  river  Issues,  we  have 
once  again  developed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement of  this  vast  resource.  The  bill 
will  accomplish  this  In  several  ways. 

First,  funds  are  authorized  to  allow 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pro- 
vide for  the  engineering,  design,  and 
construction  of  a  second  lock  at  lock 
and  dam  26,  near  Alton,  IL.  This  au- 
thorization will  allow  commercial  na- 
vlatlon  the  opportunity  to  transport 
without  bottlenecks,  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  the  people  of  the 
Midwest. 

Second,  funds  are  authorized  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
working  with  the  States  to  undertake 
a  habitat  rehabilitation  aj\d  enhance- 
ment program  for  the  natural  and  rec- 
reational resources  of  the  river  system. 
Decades  of  commercial  use  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  habitat  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  To  remedy  this  situation 
and  to  ensure  that  It  does  not  recur, 
the  habitat  rehabilitation  and  en- 
hancement In  this  bill  win  establish: 
First,  a  program  for  fish  and  wildlife 
rehabilitation  and  enhancement; 
second,  a  long-term  resource  monitor- 
ing program:  and  third,  a  computer- 
ized Inventory  and  analysis  system. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
required  to  establish  and  seek  Federal 
funding  for  a  program  that  would  fa- 
cilitate the  productive  uses  of  dredged 
material  from  the  river.  Such  material 
has  a  variety  of  uses  outside  the  river's 
flood  plain  including  landfll  concrete, 
beach  sand,  and  as  a  soil  conditioner. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  working 
with  the  States,  the  authority  to  im- 
plement a  program  of  recreational 
projects  along  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  system  and  to  assess  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  those  recreational  ac- 
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tivities.  Enhanced  recreational  oppor- 
tunities are  not  only  important  to  the 
users  of  the  river  system,  but  to  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  along  the 
system  as  well. 

This  bill  also  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  monitor  traffic  move- 
ments so  as  to  verify  lock  capacities, 
update  traffic  projections,  and  refine 
economic  evaluations  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  need  for  future  com- 
mercial expansion.  Along  this  line,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  Instructed  to 
make  annual  recommendations  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  In  the  capacity  of 
specific  locks  throughout  the  system 
through  nonstructural  and  minor 
structural  measures. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
legislation  approves  the  master  plan  as 
a  guide  for  future  water  policy  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  system.  With- 
out a  doubt,  policy  making  groups 
within  the  system  are  in  need  of  a 
management  guide  for  direction  in  im- 
plementing programs  which  affect 
future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  said  to 
my  constituents  back  home  that  I 
would  not  support  any  plan  for  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  system  unless 
It  provided  for  the  balanced  develop- 
ment of  all  major  uses.  I  believe  this 
blU  will  satisfy  the  Interests  of  com- 
mercial navigation,  as  well  as  the  envi- 
ronmental and  recreational  users  of 
the  river  system.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  manage  this  resource  any 
longer  without  providing  for  all  of  its 
uses.  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  recognizing  the  multiple 
use  concept  of  this  river  system.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 

DUARTE:  UNCLE  SAM  DID  THE 
RIGHT  THING 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcRiaAii 

Of  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSKNTATrvSS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Government's  decision  to  support 
President  Duarte  and  his  political  pro- 
gram was  the  correct  one.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  see  a  phase  of  UJS.  foreign 
policy  succeed  In  this  turbulent  region 
of  the  world. 

While  the  complexities  of  Central 
America  cannot  be  ignored,  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  trying  to  encourage  the 
fragile  nations  in  Central  America  to 
move  along  the  road  to  democracy. 
Many  problems  still  confront  our  pol- 
icymakers. Much  more  must  be  done. 
More  resources  will  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  our  efforts.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, however,  our  Nation's  vision  of 
tomorrow  will  be  appreciated  by 
future  generations  who  will  live  in  free 
and  democratic  countries. 

One  step  along  this  path  to  democra- 
cy in  Central  America  is  the  recent 


success  of  President  Duarte  In  El  Sal- 
vador. He  is  trjrlng  to  promote  human 
rights  and  bring  all  sides  together  for 
an  open  dialog.  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
efforts. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  following  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
who  share  my  interest  in  peace  and 
stability  in  this  neighboring  region: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,  liMSl 
TBI  Curb  Okowb  a  Salvasob 

Decent,  courageous  but  powerlew— those 
are  the  words  that  once  stuck  adhesively  to 
El  Salvador's  President,  Joat  NapoleOn 
Duarte.  It's  time  to  free  lUm  from  that  oon- 
descenslon.  His  Christian  Democrmts  appear 
to  have  scored  a  remarkable  upset  in  Sun- 
day's election— a  M  percent  win  that  should 
assure  them  a  majority  In  the  National  As- 
sembly and  put  them  In  charge  of  300  of  363 
munldpalltles. 

That  may  give  new  life  and  legitimacy  to 
Mr.  Duarte's  efforts  to  wage  the  dvil  war 
humanely  and  to  negotiate  for  its  end,  to 
guarantee  human  rights  and  to  curb  the 
warlords  of  both  right  and  left. 

What  makes  this  outcome  even  sweeter  is 
that  the  election  rules  were  designed  to  boi- 
eflt  Mr.  Duarte's  right-wing  opponents.  In 
Sunday's  election.  El  Salvador's  fourth  since 
1M3,  conqtulsory  voting  was  eliminated  and 
the  conservative  parties  were  allowed  to 
pool  their  votes.  The  rules  were  enacted 
over  Mr.  Duarte's  veto  by  the  Assembly's 
now  defeated  right-wingers. 

Nor  did  the  President's  powerful  Ameri- 
can friends  sway  the  outcome.  Unlike  last 
year,  the  United  States  Embassy  was  pru- 
dently neutraL  Intervention  last  time  was 
Justified  because  the  alternative  candidate 
for  President  was  Roberto  D'Aubulssbn,  cy- 
nosure of  the  violent  right  Salvadorans  bad 
to  first  learn  that  only  a  committed  demo- 
crat like  Mr.  Duarte  could  win  bipartisan 
American  support  for  Increased  aid  and  sup- 
port for  both  the  war  and  negotiations  with 
the  guerrillas. 

The  negotiations  have  since  stalled  on  the 
insurgents'  demand  for  a  share  of  power 
without  Bturendering  their  arms  and  with- 
out elections.  But  the  Salvadoran  right  has 
Joined  In  frustrating  Mr.  Duarte's  overtures. 
It  blocked  his  cautious  attempts  to  punish 
human  rights  outrages  and  denied  funds  for 
his  inquiry  commission.  The  Assembly 
named  Mr.  D'Aubulason's  lawyer  as  attor- 
ney general,  and  bis  well-wlshera  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Now  Mr.  Duarte  has  both  a  mandate  and 
a  working  majority  to  resume  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations and  to  reform  the  hemlQ>here's 
worst  criminal  Justice  system.  He  deserves 
help  and  understanding.  Having  lost  at  the 
polls,  Mr.  D'Aubulsson's  friends  may  turn 
again  to  bloody  terror.  The  death-squad  klU- 
IngB  have  abated,  but  the  apparatus  is  stlU 
In  place.  And  evidently  the  right  has  a  new 
source  of  revenues:  narcotics. 

What  helped  tip  the  Salvadoran  elections 
was  a  <KT"'<»'  involving  Francisco  Ouirola,  a 
close  associate  of  Mr.  D'Aubulsson.  A  Salva- 
doran entrepreneur.  Mr.  Ouirola  was  arrest- 
ed in  Texas  on  Feb.  6  with  $5.9  million  in 
unmarked  n.S.  currency  aboard  his  Sabre- 
liner  Jet.  That  money  weighed  S50  pounds 
and  was  stuffed  In  eight  suitcases,  according 
to  a  revealing  account  in  The  New  Republic. 
There's  more  than  a  suspicion  that  this  was 
drug  money,  destined  for  the  political  wars 
in  El  Salvador,  where  Mr.  Ouirola  was  In- 
stanUy  dubbed  the  "Six  Million  Dollar 
Man." 
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With  friends  like  that.  Mr.  D'Aubulsson 
needs  watching.  And  with  enemies  like  that. 
Mr.  Duarte  needs  all  the  information  VjB. 
police  can  provide.* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  END  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 
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mortal  Cotmdl,  Monbers  of  Congress. 
Jewish  people  around  the  globe,  and 
men  and  women  of  gtxxl  will  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  Holocaust.* 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

nr  TBI  BOUR  or  upsssBrrATms 

Thurtday.  AprU  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  for  reserving  this  time  for 
Members  to  join  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  Holocaust.  Today,  here  in 
the  UJS.  Capitol  and  in  aU  50  State 
Capitols,  ceremonies  are  being  conduct- 
ed to  mark  the  end  of  one  of  the  dark- 
est periods  in  the  history  of  mankind— 
the  senseless  killing,  brutalization.  and 
degradation  of  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany. 

Remembrance  can  be  painfuL  Six 
million  Jews  were  killed  during  the 
Holocaust.  Millions  of  others  were  en- 
slaved and  the  subject  of  barbaric  ex- 
periments. Names  of  some  of  the  Nazd 
concentration  camps,  like  Auschwitz, 
Trebllnka,  Magdanek.  and  Dachau  are 
poignant  reminders  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity toman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceremonies  today 
also  underscore  the  strength  and  de- 
termination of  the  Jews  to  survive  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust.  In  the  face 
of  adversity  and  certain  death  in  the 
camps,  the  Jewish  people,  during 
World  War  II  in  Nazi  Germany,  dis- 
played unswerving  heroism  and  faith. 
Many  perished  while  whispering  in 
desperation  or  shouting  in  defiance, 
"Shema  Yisroel." 

Their  faith  stands  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  us  all  today.  By  turning  tor- 
ment into  a  victory  for  the  dignity  of 
human  spirit,  the  Jewish  people  pro- 
vided a  model  of  courage  for  all  op- 
pressed i>eople. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  from  the 
Nazi  camps,  we  must  also  remember 
those  Jewish  citizens  who  are  still  not 
free  in  1986.  The  Soviet  Jews,  refuse- 
nlks,  are  still  not  allowed  to  emigrate 
freely  from  Russia.  We  cannot  forget 
them. 

In  1983,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Israel  and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Yad  Vashem.  During  my  visit  to  the 
Memorial.  I  laid  a  wreath  at  the  foot 
of  the  entemal  flame.  The  flame  is 
not  only  a  symbol  of  the  past  but  also 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  future. 

As  we  commemorate  the  end  of  the 
Holocaust,  I  am  reminded  of  the  his- 
toric statement  made  by  Baal  Shem 
Tov,  "Porgetfulness  leads  to  exile- 
while  remembrance  is  the  secret  of  re- 
demption." 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  Join  with  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
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HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 
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Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  speaking  for  the  record  on  my  im- 
preasicnis  of  a  brief  trip  I  made  last 
week  to  San  Salvador.  I  chose  to  make 
a  visit  on  short  notice  because  I  be- 
lieved it  would  enable  me  to  vote  less 
on  a  partisan  basis  and  in  a  more  ob- 
jective way  on  this  week's  bills  and  res- 
olutions regarding  Central  America. 
The  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, like  people  all  over  the  United 
States  and  like  my  colleagues,  have 
been  engaged  in  heated  debate  on  the 
issues  at  hand  in  recent  weeks. 

I  was  able  to  meet  with  a  numt>er  of 
Salvadorans  whose  names  have 
become  well  known  to  many  of  us  In 
the  6  years  since  that  country  saw  civil 
war  break  out— President  Jose  Napole- 
on Duarte,  Archbishop  Damas,  and 
Defense  Minister  Vides  among  them.  I 
also  met  with  the  somewhat  less 
famous— officials  from  resettlement 
and  refugee  camps,  the  "Mothers  of 
the  Disi4>peared"  and  members  of  the 
Salvadoran  academic  fommunity.  And 
finally.  I  sp6ke  with  many  people  who 
are  rarely  consulted  during  these  fact- 
finding visits— the  anonymous  and  av- 
erage Salvadorans,  members  of  fami- 
lies trying  to  put  food  on  their  tables 
who  generally  keep  their  political 
opinions  to  themselves. 

Though  I  speak  the  language  heard 
in  El  Salvador,  I  would  not  consider 
myself  a  privileged  observer.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  have  a 
more  acute  sense  of  Central  American 
history— and  of  the  efforts  the  nations 
of  the  region  have  made  to  establish 
political  institutions  stressing  Justice 
for  the  citizens  they  serve.  Other  col- 
leagues may  be  better  informed  on  the 
chances  for  success  of  the  many  pro- 
posed development  and  assistance 
plans  designed  by  the  multilateral 
banks.  I  am  not  an  economist  by  train- 
ing. Yet  I  recognize  how  difficult  it 
must  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  an 
economic  plan  devised  by  people  who 
do  not  have  to  face  political  conse- 
quences, including  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence, at  home. 

Any  attempts  to  reach  political 
agreements  must  be  exasperating  and 
dangerous  for  men  like  President 
Duarte.  He  told  me  expressly  that  he 
was  and  would  continue  to  be  open  to 
dialog  with  those  who  oppose  his  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  he  was  not  in  favor 
of    granting   any   concessions   which 
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would  compromiM  the  goals  he  has  ar- 
ticiilated  for  his  people.  The  political 
process  is  exasperating  because  the 
signs  of  progress  are  not  readily  visi- 
ble. For  example,  while  a  health  care 
facility  is  painstakingly  built,  the 
bridge  used  to  get  to  it  is  blown  up. 
And  the  process  is  dangerous  because 
there  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground, 
no  favors  to  dispense,  no  room  for 
compromise.  But  Just  as  we  value  the 
construction  of  coalitions  in  politics 
here  in  Washington,  it  is  also  fimda- 
mentally  important  in  El  Salvador  to 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication. 
Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  genuinely  Impressed  by  the  cour- 
age, determination,  and  candor  of 
President  Diiarte.  He  strikes  me  as  a 
realist,  a  thoughtful,  patient,  yet 
strong  leader  who  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

liir.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  the 
votes  we  cast  this  week  on  Central 
American  issues  may  not  establish  a 
definitive  congressional  policy  recom- 
mendation for  the  region.  Each  of  us 
will  remember  some  statistics  and  con- 
sider the  opinions  of  our  constituents 
in  Justifying  our  points  of  view.  But 
statistics  taken  one  by  one  are  not 
always  trustworthy,  and  constituents 
sometimes  split  right  down  the  middle. 
I  am  in  favor  of  listening  to  those  who 
have  some  experience,  firsthand  expe- 
rience, in  Central  America.  For  that 
reason.  President  Duarte's  message 
was  particularly  instructive:  He  wants 
a  strong  army,  not  for  purposes  of  re- 
pression but  in  the  Interest  of  allowing 
democracy  to  flourish.  He  wants  to  re- 
construct the  nation's  Judiciary,  to 
move  it  toward  Impartiality.  Where 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  he 
hopes  for  a  long-term,  comprehensive 
policy. 

These  points  are  compelling  because 
of  one  particularly  encouraging  devel- 
opment—the apparent  consolidation 
of  authority  in  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  last  month's  elections 
for  seats  In  the  National  Assembly.  I 
am  heartened  by  that  result  not  in  a 
spirit  of  partisanship,  but  because  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  center  may 
hold  after  aU— in  a  political  system 
which  has  known  nothing  but  destruc- 
tive polarization  for  so  long.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  commemo- 
rate and  remember  those  members  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces  who 
broke  down  the  walls  of  Auschwitz, 
Bergen-Belsen  and  the  many  other 
concentration  camps  in  Germany,  re- 
leasing the  survivors  and  exposing  to 
the  world  the  atrocities  which  had  oc- 
curred so  horrlfically  within  its  con- 
fines. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  we  com- 
memorate and  remember  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  were  murdered 
at  the  hands  of  individuals  whose 
penchant  for  tortuire  and  death  far 
outweighed  any  love  of  life.  Their 
deaths,  and  the  deaths  of  the  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  who  fought 
to  eradicate  this  vile  contempt  for  hu- 
manity must  be  remembered  always. 

It  is  in  light  of  this  tragedy  that  I 
find  it  truly  saddening  that  President 
Reagan  has  chosen  to  remember  this 
war  by  laying  a  wreath  at  a  Oerman 
military  cemetery,  which  includes  the 
graves  of  members  of  the  elite  Nazi  SS 
unit.  I  find  it  Intolerable  that  the 
President  of  this  Nation,  a  nation 
which  fought  so  bravely  and  suffered 
so  many  casualties,  would  commemo- 
rate this  day  by  paying  homage  to  the 
soldiers  who  fought  and  died  protect- 
ing nazlsm.  And  I  find  it  inconceivable 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  be  pressured  and  pushed 
into  visiting  one  of  the  factories  of 
death  which  Americans  gave  their 
lives  so  freely  to  liberate.  I  only  hope 
that  he  will  acknowledge  this  unfortu- 
nate mistake  and  choose  to  change  his 
travel  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  day  of  com- 
memoration, but  the  lessons  of  World 
War  II  must  be  remembered  everyday. 
We  must  always  remember  the  pain 
and  suffering  and  we  must  always  re- 
member the  human  cost  which  was  ex- 
acted by  this  war. 

Today  is  a  day  of  looking  back  into  a 
dark  past,  but  it  Is  also  a  day  of  look- 
ing forward  Into  the  future.  If  World 
War  II  was  fought  for  anything,  it  was 
fought  so  that  this  brand  of  tyranny 
could  never  again  raise  Its  head  from 
the  ashes.* 


DATS  OF  RKMKMBRANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  mw  roue 

ni  THi  Bonss  or  rkphssditativis 

Thursday.  April  18,  19SS 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  18,  1985,  is  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion and  a  day  of  remembrance.  It  is  a 
day  when  we  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  llt>eratlon  of  the 
death  camps  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  a 
day  when  we  remember  the  infinite 
capacity  for  evil  In  the  human  soul. 


CONGRESSIONAL  HONORARIUM 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IKDIAMA 
IM  THX  HODSK  OP  RKPRXSDTTATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  22. 19S5 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  growing  problem  of  congres- 
sional honoraria.  These  payments 
made  to  Members  of  Congress  for 
speeches  to  private  audiences  have 
been  criticized  severely  in  the  media 
and  in  Congress  Itself.  Two  aspects  are 
of  particular  concern. 

The  first  is  the  perception  that  the 
congressional  honorariiun  has  become 
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Just  one  more  device  that  special  Inter- 
ests use  to  try  to  buy  Influence  with 
prominent  legislators.  An  especially 
disturbing  pattern  is  developing  in  this 
regard.  Large  honoraria  are  being  paid 
to  Members  by  groups  with  direct  in- 
terests in  legislation  before  the  Mem- 
ber's committees-nBanklng  Conunlttee 
leaders  receive  honoraria  from  bank- 
ing interests.  Transportation  Conunlt- 
tee leaders  from  transportation  Inter- 
ests, and  so  forth.  More  than  half  of 
aU  honoraria  now  come  from  business 
Interests,  and  the  greatest  share  goes 
to  powerful  Memt>ers,  committee 
chairmen,  legislators  on  taxing  and 
spending  committees,  and  congression- 
al party  leaders,  who  are  capable  of 
dispensing  legislative  favors.  The  idea 
behind  the  honorarium  generally  is  a 
good  one:  legislators  should  be  encour- 
aged to  meet  a  wider  variety  of  people 
than  they  would  meet  otherwise.  If  It 
continues  unchecked,  however,  the 
practice  of  paying  special  Interest 
honoraria  to  prominent  Members  may 
push  the  public  to  the  point  that  it 
will  look  on  the  practice  as  something 
UtUe  better  than  bribery. 

To  dispel  this  perception,  the  House 
resolution  I  am  introducing  would 
retain  the  overall  limits  on  honoraria 
of  30  percent  of  congressional  salary 
and  $2,000  per  speech,  but  would 
reduce  the  amount  a  legislator  could 
receive  from  groups  with  special  Inter- 
ests in  his  committees.  A  Member 
earning  the  total  30  percent  of  his  con- 
gressional salary  in  honoraria  would 
not  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than 
half  of  that  siun  from  such  groups. 
Also,  his  payment  per  speech— from 
these  groups  only— could  not  exceed 
$750  annually.  These  additional  limits 
basically  reduce  a  legislator's  honorar- 
ia from  groups  with  direct  Interests  in 
his  committees  to  the  general  limits 
on  honoraria  passed  by  the  House  in 
1977,  except  that  the  $750  limit  would 
extend  over  an  entire  year  to  prevent 
a  Member  from  receiving  several  $750 
payments  in  succession  by  speaking  to 
a  single  group  evening  after  evening. 

The  definition  of  a  "direct  interest 
in  legislation  before  a  committee" 
would  follow  the  general  line  of  House 
Advisory  Opinion  No.  10,  which  de- 
fines a  "direct  Interest  in  legislation 
before  Congress."  Under  my  resolu- 
tion, the  additional  limits  would  not 
apply  to  the  payments  of  Just  any 
group.  The  group  would  have  to  be 
one  formally  in  the  business  of  trying 
to  influence  legislation,  as  evinced 
either  by  its  employment  of  lobbyists 
or  its  use  of  a  political  action  commit- 
tee. Also,  it  would  have  to  have  an  in- 
terest In  a  legislative  matter  handled 
by  the  particular  congressional  com- 
mittee in  question.  For  example,  the 
additional  limits  would  not  apply  if 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  were  paid  for  a 
speech  to  college  students  and  their 
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parents.  They  would  apply  If  his  paid 
speech  were  given  to  the  National 
Education  Association. 

In  short,  under  my  resolution,  legis- 
lators would  face  additional  limits 
only  on  the  smounts  of  honoraria  re- 
ceived from  groups  in  the  business  of 
trying  to  influence  legislation  before 
the  Member's  committees.  My  resolu- 
tion is  designed  to  allow  legislators 
enough  compensation  to  continue  to 
speak  before  such  groups  without  get- 
ting rich  from  them  or  becoming  fi- 
nancially beholden  to  them. 

Unlike  Members,  executive  branch 
officials  are  not  permitted  to  receive 
honoraria  from  groups  which  they 
regulate.  Moreover,  several  legislators, 
citing  the  possibility  of  abuse,  already 
have  decided  on  their  own  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  honoraria  they  receive 
from  groups  with  special  interests  in 
legislation  before  their  committees. 
The  idea  behind  the  practice  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  voluntary 
action  of  these  Members  is  worth 
adopting  as  a  guide  to  a  general  [>olicy 
for  the  House. 

The  second  problem  that  my  resolu- 
tion would  address  is  that  of  the  con- 
gressional honorarium  received  as  part 
of  a  lavish,  all-expense-paid  speaking 
vacation  at  a  resort  area.  The  media 
have  reported  several  cases  of  legisla- 
tors and  their  spouses  receiving  free 
trips  to  Honolulu  and  Las  Vegas,  with 
an  honorarium  to  boot,  all  paid  for  by 
groups  with  a  direct  interest  in  legisla- 
tion before  Congress.  The  Member 
who  takes  such  a  vacation  gives  the 
public  the  impression  that  he  is  both 
cashing  in  on  his  office  and  creating 
an  obligation  to  give  legislative  favors 
in  return.  Again,  the  idea  that  a  legis- 
lator should  be  reimbursed  for  a 
speaking  engagement  is  legitimate.  It 
is  the  practice  that  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.  Current  House  rules,  and  adviso- 
ry opinions  state  that  only  necessary 
expenses  will  be  allowed,  but  these 
provisions  are  not  elaborated  with  any 
precision  and  so  are  largely  unenforce- 
able and  subject  to  abuse. 

My  resolution  would  require  that  re- 
imbursement of  Members  for  trips 
sponsored  by  special  interest  groups  be 
limited  to  moderate,  necessary  ex- 
penses, not  to  those  incurred  at  the 
finest  restaurants  and  hotels  at  the 
finest  resorts  and  vacation  spots.  Re- 
imbursement would  be  tied  to  the 
General  Services  Administration's 
annual  figures  on  the  estimated  costs 
of  food  and  lodging  in  various  cities 
across  the  United  States.  A  legislator 
speaking  before  a  special  interest 
group  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
would  be  allowed  $187.73  per  day  for 
expenses  under  the  present  schedule. 
In  Indianapolis,  he  would  be  aUowed 
$88.34  per  day.  Any  payment  above 
those  limits  would  be  considered  part 
of  the  Member's  honorarium,  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  limits  on  hono- 
raria. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
forms contained  in  my  resolution  are 
necessary.  Various  stories  of  abuse 
leave  little  room  for  any  other  conclu- 
sion. My  resolution  recognizes  that  it 
should  not  be  a  financial  hardship  for 
legislators  to  speak  to  special  interest 
groups,  but  it  also  recognizes  that  no 
financial  bonanza  should  be  p>ermitted. 
The  provisions  of  my  resolution  are 
reasonable.  They  will  be  effective  if 
they  are  adopted.  I  urge  that  my  reso- 
lution be  given  prompt  consideration.* 


EARTHQUAKE  SCIENTISTS 

POINT  TO  URGENT  NEED  FOR 
MORE  RESEARCH  ON  SHOCK- 
PROOF  BUILDINOS.  H.R.  1144  IS 
THE  ANSWER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAuroRifiA 

IK  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSERTATTVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Bir.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  United 
States  will  be  subject  to  catastrophic 
earthquakes  in  the  next  few  decades  is 
next  to  certain.  That  we  have  not  pre- 
pared for  it  adequately  is  equally  as 
certain.  To  meet  this  threat  I  have  in- 
troduced a  pay-as-you-go  bill  to  raise 
funds  for  research  intended  to  provide 
engineering  professionals  with  guide- 
lines for  the  building  of  safer  struc- 
tures. Currently,  less  than  $10  million 
of  the  Federal  budget  is  devoted  to 
seismic  engineering  research.  Under 
the  proposed  National  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Program 

[NEHRP]  5-year  plan,  which  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  seis- 
mic engineering  test  facility,  the 
budget  for  research  in  this  area  would 
more  than  double.  My  bill  proposes 
the  creation  of  Just  this  sort  of  facili- 
ty, while  also  providing  a  financing 
mechanism.  I  think  an  excise  tax  on 
elevators  and  escalators,  elements 
common  to  all  multistory  structures 
which  are  most  vulnerable  to  seismic 
stress,  would  be  a  fair  method  of  dls- 
trlbuting  the  resultant  tax  burden. 

The  NEHRP  report  of  1984  notes 
problem  areas  in  our  current  seismic 
engineering  capability. 

"First,  although  significant  progress 
has  been  and  will  be  made  through 
NSF— supported  research  programs, 
the  lack  of  special  experimental  and 
computational  facilities  make  too  diffi- 
cult to  pursue  research  in  specialized 
building  t}rpes  such  as  masonry  and 
concrete  structures.  At  the  present 
time,  some  of  these  opportunities  are 
being  pursued  through  cooperative 
programs  with  countries  which  have 
developed  more  adequate  and  modem 
facilities,  especially  Japan.  These 
projects  have  been  of  great  value,  but 
as  the  recently  published  report  on 
U.S.  earthquake  engineering  facilities 
by    the    National    Research    Council 
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states:  'A  cooperative  Japanese-Ameri- 
can research/test  program  using  the 
Ji4>anese  facilities  will  not  meet  the 
mission-oriented  earthquake  engineer- 
ing needs  of  the  United  States.  The 
Japanese  use  different  construction 
and  design  techniques  than  are  used  in 
the  United  States.  Because  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  Japanese  facilities, 
their  use  is  constrained  by  the  cost 
and  time  associated  with  carrying  out 
American  experiments  and  tests.  Also, 
in  the  view  of  many  there  are  signifi- 
cant language  communication  prot>- 
lems  that  perhaps  can  be  minimized. 
Finally,  there  are  serious  problems  in 
gaining  access  to  the  Japanese  test  fa- 
cilities—particularly their  large  shak- 
ing table,  because  the  Japanese  al- 
ready have  the  table  heavily  scheduled 
for  several  years  Into  the  future.'  " 

The  facility  created  according  to  the 
guidelines  of  my  bill  would  have  Just 
this  sort  of  shaking  table,  which  would 
be  used  for  research  relevant  to  Amer- 
ican conditions  and  needs. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
NEHRP-s  report  which  detail  the  im- 
provements that  must  be  made  in  seis- 
mic engineering. 

Substantial  research  is  still  needed  in 
some  major  earthquske  engineering  sreas. 
The  response  to  seismic  loads  of  the  total 
structural  system,  ot  subaasemblles.  of  non- 
structural and  architectural  features,  of 
foundations  and  their  interaction  with  dif- 
ferent soiis  must  be  continuously  analysed 
and  reexamined  In  the  light  of  experimental 
data  and  new  technology.  Tlie  results  of 
these  efforts  need  to  be  disseminated  to 
users  as  quickly  as  poaslble  so  they  wfll  find 
their  way  into  design  practices. 

Under  the  objective  of  fundamental 
and  applied  research  to  be  carried  out 
within  the  S-year  plan,  work  is  orga- 
nized into  five  broaid  research  tasks,  as 
follows: 

1.  Soil  Dynamics  and  Earth  Stmctures;  3. 
Ground  Motions.  Tsunamis,  and  IJfeHnea:  S. 
Djmamic  Structural  Analysis;  4.  Dynamic 
Structural  Experimentation:  6.  Architecture 
and  Planning. 

Research  efforts  in  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  tasks  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  passage  of  my  bill.  Those  who  indi- 
rectly pay  the  targeted  tax.  the  pur- 
chasers of  elevators  and  escalators, 
would  derive  most  benefit  from  re- 
search in  these  areas.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  these  tasks  follows,  beginning 
with  structural  analysis: 

Understanding  the  behaviour  of  existing 
structures,  or  predicting  the  probable  be- 
havior of  new  ones,  requires  that  an  ade- 
quate mathematical  basis  be  available  to 
formulate  deterministic  and  probabilistic 
methods.  This  also  requires  that  loadings 
(which  may  include  local  geological  and  geo- 
technical  effects)  can  be  ezpreased  in  forms 
suitable  for  analysis  and  that  computational 
methods,  equipment  and  software  are  avail- 
able. It  is  also  necessary  that  data  become 
available  from  material  and  laboratory  teats 
of  small  components  through  fuU-acale 
structures,  and  from  observations  of  the 
actual  behaviour  of  structures.  With  these 
data,  parameters  are  available  for  analysis. 
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•nd  uialTtlcil  and  ccmpuUttnnal  spprtMich- 
es  can  be  rertfled  and  Improved. 

Dynamic  and  static  stnicturaJ  test- 
ing is  closely  related  to  the  above  task. 

The  data  developed  tram  task  4.  experi- 
mental tnvesUgatlona,  are  *  *  *  uaed  to 
verify  analytical  procediirea  (taak  1)  and 
field  pnctkses.  and  to  explore  Innovative 
iiiiMiiIi<i  iif  ilfMltTi  and  construction. 

Am  ucgested  by  a  1M0  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Arartwny  of  adencea.  the  (oal  of  this 
effort  Is  to  determine  the  itrength.  stlff- 
neM.  ductility,  and  deformation  of  structur- 
al components,  and  to  compare  the  proper- 
ties actually  measured  with  the  predictions 
from  the  analytical  prooedurss. 

experimental  studies  may  take  various 
forms,  dependlnc  upon  the  method  of  test- 
tax  selected  for  a  particular  structural 
system.  The  ultimate  test  Is  an  actual  earth- 
quake. There  are  several  testlnc  techniques 
available  to  stnmlate  the  effect  of  ground 
■ti«kfrn  under  controlled  conditions. 

Research  has  only  started  on  the  broad 
topic  of  vulnerability  of  urban  areas  to 
msjor  earthquakea  The  (urban)  planner  Is 
not  so  much  concerned  with  damage  to  Indi- 
vidual sites  and  bulldlnts  as  with  entire 
urban  areas.  Problems  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed Include  anticipated  distribution  and 
magnitude  of  damage,  physical  arrange- 
ments of  buildings  and  land  uses  to  proper- 
ty damage  and  loss  of  life,  resiliency  of 
urban  forms  to  Intemiptlans  tai  economic 
functions  and  sodal  fabric  and  guideline  de- 
velopment to  mtnh«>«>  the  consequences  of 
major  earthquakes. 

Olven  that  our  seismologists  predict 
that  over  the  next  three  decades  there 
is  a  better  than  even  chance  of  a 
major  earthquake  occurring  in  Califor- 
nia, an  area  relatively  well  prepared, 
and  a  strong  possibility  of  an  equally 
devasting  quake  occurring  in  the  un- 
prepared Midwest,  I  feel  that  these  re- 
search efforts  deserve  the  highest  pri- 
ority.* 


STUDENT  LOAN  COLLECTION  IM- 
PROVXIIENT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
IMS 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  mssocu 

or  THE  HOUSE  Of  aSPSXSDfTATrVXS 

Monday,  AjnU  22. 19i5 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
SpcMLker.  today  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, titled  the  Student  Loan  Collec- 
tion Improvement  Amendments  of 
1985.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  reduce  defaults  and  improve  collec- 
tions within  the  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  [NDSL]  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  [QSL]  Programs,  au- 
thorized under  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  NDSL 
and  GSL  Programs  have  provided  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  in  student  loans,  open- 
ing the  door  to  educational  opportuni- 
ty for  millions  of  students.  Most  stu- 
dent borrowers  have  honored  the 
terms  of  their  loans  and  have  paid 
them  back  in  fuU  or  are  ciirrently  in 
active  repayment. 
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However,  the  default  rate  in  the 
NDSL  Program  currently  stands  at 
14.0  percent  with  $1,044  billion  in  de- 
faults. The  GSL  Program  carries  a  de- 
fault rate  of  4.8  percent  with  $1.1  bU- 
Uon  in  defaults;  $2.3  billion  is  a  signifi- 
cant sum.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  recover  these  funds  and  put  the 
money  back  where  it  belongs— into 
new  student  aid. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
requested  that  statutory  changes  be 
made  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
help  Improve  the  collection  effort. 
These  changes  would  strengthen  pro- 
visions under  current  law  to  aid  the 
Department,  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, and  State  guarantee  agencies  in 
their  collection  efforts. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  would  help  im- 
prove collection  efforts  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

First,  loan  checks  would  be  made 
payable  to  t>oth  the  borrower  and  the 
postsecondary  institution— except  in 
cases  of  parent  borrowers. 

Second.  NDSL  defaults  would 
became  liable  for  a  certain  amount  of 
the  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  tnring  to  coUect  on  de- 
faulted loans. 

Third.  State  guarantee  agencies  in 
the  GSL  Program  would  be  required 
to  report  borrower  default  status  In- 
formation to  consimier  credit  bureaus, 
ciirrently,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  this  authority  but  the  State 
gxiarantee  agencies  now  handle  the 
bulk  of  student  loans. 

Fourth,  responsibility  for  the  collec- 
tions of  defaulted  NDSL's  would  be 
transferred  from  the  postsecondary  in- 
stitution to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  Instances  where  Institutions 
have  a  consistently  poor  collection 
record. 

Fifth,  the -Federal  statute  of  limita- 
tions--8  years— would  be  applied  to 
GSL  and  NDSL  defaults  and  recover- 
ies of  overpayments  on  other  aid 
whenever  an  otherwise  prevailing 
State  statute  provides  a  shorter  time 
on  the  student's  liability. 

Sixth,  eligibility  requirements  for 
Federal  student  aid  would  be  broad- 
ened to  provide  that  any  student  in  de- 
fault on  a  loan  or  owing  a  refund  on  a 
grant  would  not  be  eligible  for  further 
Federal  aid.  Current  law  applies  this 
limitation  to  students  applying  for  aid 
at  an  institution  at  which  they  are  al- 
ready in  default  or  owe  a  refund,  but 
does  not  prevent  students  in  default 
from  applying  for  aid  at  other  schools. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  much-needed  set  of  reforms  to  our 
student  loan  programs.  We  are  work- 
ing to  preserve  Federal  student  aid. 
However,  in  light  of  our  current 
budget  deficit  and  the  severe  fimding 
crisis  educational  programs  are  experi- 
encing, these  programs  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  abused.  Please  Join  me 
in  helping  to  keep  student  aid  both  eq- 
uitable and  economic* 


April  gS,  1985 


DR.  EDOAR  NELSON  HONORED 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

or  CAUFoamA 
HI  THz  Houss  or  BantssxirrATnrxs 

Monday.  April  22.  1M5 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
man.  Dr.  Edgar  Nelson.  On  May  4, 
1985.  Dr.  Nelson  will  be  retiring  as 
pastor  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Tuba  City.  CA.  after  some 
43  years  in  the  ministry. 

To  the  people  of  the  Yuba/Sutter 
area.  Dr.  Nelson  has  been  the  embodi- 
ment of  Christian  goodwill  and  char- 
ity. Through  his  tireless  efforts,  he 
has  been  able  to  touch  the  lives  of  lit- 
erally thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  communi- 
ty. 

Dr.  Nelson  started  out  as  an  associ- 
ate pastor  at  Pioneer  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Oakland  in  1943. 
In  subsequent  years  he  served  congre- 
gations at  Del  Ray  United  Methodist 
Church.  Sonora  United  Methodist 
Church.  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist 
Church  in  San  Jose,  and  the  Mill 
Valley  United  Methodist  Church.  In 
1961  he  was  appointed  senior  minister 
to  the  Tuba  aty  United  Methodist 
Church  where  he  has  remained. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments. 
Dr.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  original  sup- 
porters of  the  Faith  Christian  School, 
a  nondenomlnational  Christian  school 
serving  the  Tuba-Sutter  area.  He  has 
been  a  long-time  supporter  of  the 
Asbury  Seminary  and  has  served,  for 
over  40  years,  as  dean  of  Redwood 
Christian  Park.  Dr.  Nelson  has  also 
dedicated  his  efforts  to  the  California 
Council  on  Alcohol  Problems  and  has 
been  a  noted  spokesman  on  a  variety 
of  social  problems  in  California. 

One  of  Dr.  Nelson's  major  priorities 
has  alwaj^  been  missions.  His  leader- 
ship has  helped  the  congregation  of 
the  Tuba  City  United  Methodist 
Church  to  greatly  increase  their  par- 
ticipation in  mission  work.  His  mission 
work  has  taken  him  all  over  the  world 
and  gained  him  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  many  missionaries  including 
Dr.  Frank  Laubach,  a  leader  in  world 
literacy  work.  Bishop  Washow  Pickett 
of  India  and  Bishop  Ralph  Dodge  of 
Africa. 

Mi.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive thlngB  about  Dr.  Nelson  is  that, 
despite  all  of  his  accomplishments,  he 
still  sees  himself  as  first  and  foremost 
a  pastor.  One  of  his  favorite  passages 
of  scripture,  Psalm  37:4.  clearly  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  this  man.  "De- 
light thyself  also  in  the  Lord;  and  he 
shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart;  .  .  ." 

To  Dr.  Nelson  I  can  only  say  thank 
you.  He  has  truly  shown  himself  to  be 
a  man  who  delights  himself  in  the 
Lord  and  has  never  been  ashamed  of 
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the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  he  shares 
with  the  world.  While  Dr.  Nelson  is  re- 
tiring, this  will  not  stop  him  from  con- 
tinuing on  with  his  lifelong  mission. 
For  this  we  are  blessed  and  most  eter- 
nally grateful.* 


TAMING  THE  TRADE  DEFICIT, 
THE  WAL-MART  WAT 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMn)T 

or  ASKAMSAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  our 
trade  deficits  have  been  of  concern  to 
all  of  us.  And  while  we,  in  Congress, 
hope  for  voluntary  Import  restraint 
agreements,  and  discuss  quotas,  sur- 
charge taxes,  and  various  other  retali- 
atory mechanisms,  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  the  Third  District  of  Arkansas 
has  undertaken  his  own  campaign  to 
aid  in  balancing  the  trade  deficit  and 
putting  Americans  back  to  work. 

Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  and  Its  chair- 
man. Sam  Walton,  have  launched 
their  own  "Buy  American"  campaign 
in  an  effort  to  prove  that  American 
manufacturers  can  make  merchandise 
that  can  be  sold  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  same  quality  and  value  as 
products  made  overseas. 

While  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  had  its 
beginnings  In  the  smalltown  variety 
store  business  In  1945,  when  Sam 
Walton  opened  his  first  Ben  Franklin 
franchise  operation  in  Newport,  AR. 
the  company  did  not  open  its  first  dis- 
count department  store  until  Novem- 
ber 1962.  In  1984,  and  753  stores  later, 
with  sales  of  $4.7  billion  (up  from  $3.4 
billion  a  year  ago),  and  earnings  of 
$196  million  (up  from  $124  million  the 
prior  year),  Wal-Mart  has  remained 
the  fastest  growing  retailer  in  the 
country  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  During  the  last  10  years, 
the  company's  compound  annual  rate 
of  growth  has  been  39  percent  in  sales 
and  47  percent  in  profitability.  To  the 
company's  credit,  buying  smart  has 
played  a  large  part  in  Wal-Mart's  suc- 
cess formula. 

Realizing  the  serious  threat  that  our 
international  trade  deficit  is  to  our 
country's  free  enterprise  system,  as 
well  as  to  the  very  existence  of  certain 
basic  industries  in  our  country,  Wal- 
Mart  has  committed  itself  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  buying  everything  possible 
from  suppliers  who  manufacture  their 
products  in  the  United  States. 

While  Wal-Mart  is  ready  to  offer  its 
suppliers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  the  same  advantages 
provided  to  overseas  vendors,  such  as 
providing  longer  lead  times  for  placing 
orders  and  quicker  payments,  Ameri- 
can vendors  must  in  turn  commit  to 
improving  facilities  and  machinery,  to 
remain  financially  conservative,   and 
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most  importantly,  strive  to  improve 
employee  productivity.  With  this  co- 
operation, Wal-Mart  believes  that  we 
can  restore  our  manufacturing  capac- 
ity. Improve  our  national  economy, 
and  renew  our  pride  in  American 
craftsmanship. 

This  is  not  an  idle  philosophy.  Wal- 
Mart  has  already  experienced  some 
success  in  working  with  American 
manufacturers  on  bringing  production 
back  home.  For  example,  3  years  ago, 
the  company  Imported  all  of  their 
dress  shirts  from  Taiwan  and  Korea; 
this  year,  40  percent  of  these  shirts 
will  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  a  20-State  territory.  This  percent- 
age is  expected  to  increase  substantial- 
ly this  year.  Wal-Mart  has  also  made  a 
commitment  to  a  Fort  Smith,  AR.  fur- 
niture manufacturer,  which  is  likely  to 
save  not  only  the  plant,  but  some  50 
Jobs. 

Most  recently,  the  company  found 
that  men's  flannel  shirts  could  be  pro- 
duced on  a  surprisingly  competitive 
basis  in  the  United  States.  Wal-Mart 
has  entered  into  a  $600,000  contract 
vrith  a  small  manufacturer  for  240,000 
flannel  shirts — one-tenth  of  what  the 
company  anticipates  it  will  sell  next 
winter.  To  help  the  manufacturer  be 
price-competitive,  Wal-Mart  also 
helped  locate  and  finance  the  flannel 
material  it  needed  to  meet  the  con- 
tract. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record,  an 
article  from  the  April  21  Washington 
Post  which  describes  in  detail  Wal- 
Mart's  "Buy  American"  campaign. 
Hopefully,  the  effort  of  one  company 
will  encourage  other  businessmen  to 
seek  American-made  products  and  save 
American  Jobs. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  31,  1985] 
Wal-Mabt    Flts    thx    Flag    »    Imtokt 

Battle— Phods  UJS.  PaoDucnts  With  Fa- 

VOBABLI  TCBICS 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer,  Washington  Post 
Staff  Writer) 

Late  last  year,  Sam  Walton,  the  chairman 
of  Wal-B<art  Stores  Inc.,  gave  his  merchan- 
dise buyers  an  order  Think  of  a  product 
that  American  manufacturers  have  given  up 
on  because  of  competition  from  cheaper  Im- 
ports. 

An  apparel  buyer  suggested  Inexpensive 
flannel  shirts,  virtually  all  of  which  are  now 
made  outside  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  753-8tore  discount  chain  has  a 
$600,000  contract  with  a  small  BrinUey, 
Ark.,  manufacturer  for  340,000  flannel 
shirts— one-tenth  of  what  the  company  an- 
ticipates It  will  sell  next  winter. 

"We've  set  out  to  prove  that  American 
manufacturers  can  make  merchandise  we 
well  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  same 
quality  and  value  as  products  made  over- 
seas," said  David  D.  Olaas,  president  of  Wal- 
Mart,  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing 
and  most  successful  discount  chains,  second 
to  K  m&rt  Corp.  in  size. 

"As  a  company,  we  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  deficit,"  Olass  said. 
"We  see  a  tremendous  erosion  of  manufac- 
turing Jobs  In  this  country  as  manufacturers 
accelerate  the  movement  to  go  offshore  to 
make  their  goods.  None  of  us  will  believe 
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what  this  country  will  be  like  five  to  10 
yean  from  now  If  we  continue  to  let  this 
happen." 

Between  IMl  and  1984.  an  esUmated  1.6 
million  American  jobs  were  lost  to  Imports, 
Walton  recently  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to 
his  suppliers.  "In  one  year  [1083  to  1084], 
non-oil-related  ImporU  grew  $70  billion,  an 
Increase  of  33  percent.  The  trade  deficit 
reached  $133.3  bOUon.  an  Increase  of  78  per- 
cent. Something  can  and  must  be  dcme  to  re- 
verse this  very  serious  threat  to  our  free  en- 
terprise syston  and  our  great  country"  he 
wrote. 

Now  Walton  wants  to  try  to  turn  the  tide. 
Last  month  the  company  of fidally  launched 
a  novel  and  ambitious  Buy -American  cam- 
paign to  prod  dcMnestic  manufacturers  to 
produce  more  goods  at  home.  lAst  year  the 
company  purchased  about  5  percent  of  Its 
goods  from  Foreign  manufacturers.  This 
year.  Walton  said  be  hopes  to  reduce  that  to 
4  percent  through  his  r^mp^ign  with  fur- 
ther reductions  In  the  years  ahead. 

By  offering  unusually  favorable  terms— in- 
cluding longer  lead  times  and  more  advanta- 
geous financial  agreements— Wal-Mart 
hopes  to  prove  that  American  manufactur- 
ers can  make  quality  prodncU  that  will 
match  or  beat  the  prices  of  imported  goods. 

"We  are  willing  to  work  with  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
have  done  before."  Glass  said. 

Also.  Wal-Mart  Is  wUllns  to  lower  Its  mar- 
gins to  sell  the  goods  at  a  competitive  price, 
Walton  said.  "We  are  asking  oar  manufac- 
turers to  lower  their  margins;  in  turn,  we 
will  lower  ours." 

However.  Walton  contended  that  profit- 
ability for  the  company— which  earned  $340 
million  last  year  on  sales  of  $6  billion— 
should  improve  because  It  will  force  the 
company  to  make  better  Iniya  Perhaps  even 
more  significantly,  the  /^»»«p»«gri  will  be 
promoted  In  Wal-Mart's  stores,  creating 
more  "enthusiastic  and  appreciative  custom- 
ers," Walton  noted. 

The  contract  for  flannel  shirts  with  Farrls 
Fashions  Inc.  Is  the  first  test  of  Wal-Mart's 
resolve. 

To  help  Farrls  Fashions  Inc.  be  price-com- 
peUtive,  Wal-Mart  has  helped  locate  and  fi- 
nance the  flannel  material  it  needed  to  meet 
the  contract.  "Without  Wal-Mart's  help.  I 
would  have  given  up  on  the  project  long 
ago,"  noted  Farrls'  president,  Farrls  Bur- 
roughs. "I  kept  beating  my  head  to  find 
piece  goods  and  financing,"  be  said,  noting 
that  he  had  called  every  textile  manufactur- 
er he  knew,  unsuccessfully  looking  for  mate- 
rial. Ultimately.  Wal-Mart  called  manufac- 
turers to  find  goods  and  promised  favorable 
financing  terms  for  the  goods  to  help  Farris 
get  a  start. 

Additionally,  Wal-Mart  "has  agreed  to  pay 
us  a  little  quicker  than  normal,"  Burroughs 
said, 

"If  I  didn't  have  that  work.  Fd  be  hard 
pressed  to  keep  my  100  employes  busy,"  said 
Burroughs.  "Without  that  contract.  I'd  be 
out  beating  the  bushes.  And  with  business 
now  very  slow  In  the  shlri  and  blouse  busi- 
ness, those  bushes  are  almost  all  beat  out." 

Wal-Mart  didn't  have  to  make  these  ar- 
rangements. Burroughs  said.  "People  are 
beating  down  Wal-Mart's  doors  to  sell  them 
goods,"  he  asserted.  "AU  Mr.  Walton  has  to 
do  Is  to  say  'give  me  so  many  dozen,'  He 
doesn't  need  to  worry  about"  where  his 
goods  are  being  manufactured. 

Tet  he  said  Walton  does  have  a  direct  in- 
terest In  the  Import  problem:  A  lot  of  the 
Americans  who  are  losing  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
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Import  comDetltion  are  Wal-Mart  cuatom- 
tn. 

"If  his  people  are  not  worklnc.  they  cant 
be  buylnc  aoythliic.  It's  as  simple  a^  that." 
Burioachs  noted. 

Wal-lfart's  '^■"p^'y"  comes  at  the  same 
time  other  major  retailers  are  pr  using  the 
federal  ■ovemment  to  relax  its  import 
quotas  on  appareL  The  retailers  argue  that 
the  quotas  hurt  consumen  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  lower-prtoed  foreign-made 
goods,  while  raWng  the  price  of  those  goods 
that  do  reach  this  country. 

"We're  swlmmlnc  upatraun."  Glass  said. 

Wal-Mart's  Buy-American  campaign  was 
launched  in  a  letter  Walton  sent  to  his 
major  supplier  last  month.  To  date.  It  has 
resulted  in  about  half  a  doaen  new  contracts 
with  American  manufacturers,  some  of 
which  already  had  been  producing  goods  for 
Wal-Mart's  stores.  Most  of  the  contracts  are 
for  wort  at  plants  in  Wal-Mart'i  selling  area 
In  the  South. 

Julie  Olrl— which  has  four  plants  in  the 
Southeast— has  been  making  ladles  sports- 
wear and  loongewear  for  Wal-Mart  for  the 
past  13  years.  But  under  the  Buy-American 
<— Mfiaifw  the  company  has  entered  into 
new  agreements  that,  among  other  things, 
give  Julie  Otrl  more  time  to  meet  Wal- 
Mart's  orders. 

"Normally,  Ug  retaUeis  go  overseas  and 
ooomilt  their  orders  a  year  in  advance  and 
then  come  back  here  and  domestically  place 
their  orders  eloaer  to  thHr  needs."  ex- 
plained Louis  Perlmaa.  president  of  Julie 
OlrL  "Wal-Mart  is  now  mf""g  their  com- 
mitments to  us  about  the  same  time  they 
OMke  their  commitments  overseas.  The 
longer  lead  time  enaMw  us  to  make  better 
deals  with  domwttc  pleoe-cood  mlllB.  It  also 
gives  us  better  productian  planning  and 
allows  us  to  become  more  efficient  in  our 
plants,  thereby  lowering  our  overhead  and 
our  costs." 

The  new  Wal-Mart  contracts  will  create 
about  aOO  more  Jobs  for  Julie  Olrl.  Perlman 
aald.  At  the  same  time,  he  added.  It  may 
have  a  snowball  effect  on  Julie  Oirl's  suppli- 
ers as  they,  too.  are  given  a  longer  lead  time 
in  filling  the  manufacturer's  orders. 

Wal-Mart's  Buy-Ankerican  drive  comes  at 
a  good  time,  noted  Robert  Welsh,  president 
of  Capital  Mercury  Shirt  Corp..  which  has 
been  one  of  Wal-Mart's  longtime  suppliers. 

"A  year  ago.  two  years  ago,  even  three 
years  ago.  it  wouldn't  be  the  right  time  be- 
cause the  prices  overseas  were  very  de- 
presaed."  Welsh  said.  Today,  higher  labor 
coats  and  the  quotas  are  pushing  overseas 
prices  up,  "making  it  feasible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  be  within  striking  dis- 
tance." he  said. 

As  a  result  of  Wal-Mart's  drive.  Capital 
Mercury,  which  makes  many  of  its  men's 
shirts  outside  the  United  SUtes.  decided  to 
bring  some  production  back  to  this  country 
and  even  expanded  some  of  Its  facilities  in 
the  hope  that  Wal-Mart's  efforts  wUl  prod 
other  retailers  also  to  buy  from  domestic 
shirt  makers. 

"With  Wal-Mart's  advanced  commitments 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  Buy-American  pro- 
gram, we  believe  we  will  now  be  able,  on  cer- 
tain items,  to  equal  or  beat  the  offshore 
manufacturers— but  not  for  all  Items," 
Welsh  said. 

Wal-Mart's  drive  goes  beyond  appareL  It 
also  has  entered  Into  contracts  to  buy  Amer- 
ican-made electric  fans  and  bicycles,  and  it 
has  signed  a  $449,000  contract  with  a  Ft. 
Smith  ArlL.  manufacturer  of  casual  furni- 
ture to  make  outdoor  stacking  chairs  that 
wUl  be  sold  for  about  $15  each.  Wal-Mart 
had  been  Importing  the  chairs  from  Taiwan. 
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"They've  elected  to  give  us  the  nme  ar- 
rangements they  make  overaeas,"  said  Don 
Flanders,  chairman  of  nandeis  Industries, 
a  company  with  100  employes  and  sales  of 
$7  million  a  year.  "They  wHl  make  their 
commitments  further  ahead  and  they  will 
pay  us  faster." 

Typically,  retailers  agree  to  pay  domestic 
manxifacturers  M  days  after  an  order  is 
shipped,  while  they  pay  offshore  producers 
at  the  time  It  Is  shipped,  nanders  noted.  By 
agreeing  to  pay  Flanders  when  the  chairs 
are  shipped.  Wal-Mart  Is  enabling  the  com- 
pany to  produce  the  chairs  "at  least  of  a 
competitive  disadvantage  than  an  offshore 
firm."  At  the  same  time,  the  contract  has 
created  about  30  more  Jobs  a  year,  Flanders 
said. 

Until  Wal-Mart  offered  to  grant  these  fa- 
voraole  terms.  Flanders  said  be  would  not 
have  been  able  to  include  them  In  any  of  his 
oontracts-^ven  through  they  are  standard 
provisions  for  his  foreign  counterparts. 

"There  are  too  many  domestic  manufac- 
turers who  compete  with  us  that  are  not 
willing  to  make  demands  so  they  could  get 
the  business."  Flanders  said.  "Only  If  we  all 
went  together  and  said.  No,  we  won't  do 
this  unless  you  agree  to  this',  would  It 
work— and  that's  against  the  law." 

Not  all  manufacturers  are  enthusiastic 
about  Wal-Mart's  drive. 

"One  of  the  disappointing  things  is  when 
a  manufacturer  says  he  doesn't  want  to  par- 
ticipate," Glass  said,  "Some  manufacturers 
who  produce  many  of  their  goods  offshore 
say  'why  should  I  have  the  headaches  man- 
aging people  and  running  a  plant?  I'd  rather 
cmtract  offshore  and  have  the  goods  manu- 
factured by  someone  else." " 

The  Buy-American  drive  is  "more  work." 
Glass  acknowledged.  "You  have  to  work 
with  a  manufacturer— meet  with  him  and 
visit  his  plant  to  inspect  it  for  quality  con- 
trol. But  we  do  it  abroad." 

The  rampatyn  is  also  s  gamble,  Glass 
noted.  "Retailers  are  generally  reluctant  to 
commit  to  longer  lead  times  to  guard 
against  economic  downturns  or  changes  in 
fashion.  So  we  are  taking  some  risks.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  a  quick  fix.  Down  the  road,  we 
may  get  to  the  point  where  we  feel  we  are 
beating  our  head  against  the  wall  because, 
by  ourselves,  we  won't  make  a  difference." 

Tet  manufacturers  say  Wal-Mart's  drive 
already  is  beginning  to  have  an  ImtMCt. 

"We're  getting  rumblings  from  other  re- 
tailers," said  Capital  Mercury's  Welsh. 
"They  won't  let  Mr.  Walton  steal  the  march 
on  them  because  It's  going  to  catch  them." 

One  of  the  Interested  retailers  Is  Wal- 
Mart's  mldwestem  rival.  Venture  Stores,  a 
60-store  discount  chain  owned  by  the  May 
Co. 

"Mr.  Walton  is  absolutely  right,"  said 
Julian  M.  Seeherman,  Venture's  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  Buy-American  "is  the  kind  of 
statement  we've  been  making  but  not  get- 
ting publicity  on."  he  added  plaintively. 
Nonetheless,  he  said.  Venture  Is  contacting 
some  of  the  same  manufacturers  Wal-Mart 
Is  doing  new  btisiness  with— and  Its  own  sup- 
pliers as  well. 

"We  would  be  willing  to  help  these 
people,"  he  said.  "One  way  would  be  to  give 
them  a  guaranteed  order  before  they  buy 
the  first  dollar's  worth  of  material." 

In  addition  to  retailers,  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers also  are  receiving  Inquiries  from 
outside  Investors. 

"A  New  York  financier  called  me  to  say  he 
would  like  to  get  involved  In  helping  me  fi- 
nance my  purchases  of  raw  material,"  said 
Farris'  Burroughs. 
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So  far,  Wal-Mart's  agreements  have  been 
relatively  small,  oonaidering  Its  annual  pur- 
chases amount  to  $8J>  billion  a  year,  iwted 
Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton.  wIk>  has  played 
an  active  role  in  Wal-Mart's  ca^npa^gn, 
partly  because  Wal-Mart  is  baaed  in  his 
state  and  partly  because  of  the  state's  high 
unemployment  rate.  Among  other  things. 
Clinton  was  instrumental  in  Unking  Wal- 
Mart  with  Farris. 

"I  think  this  wfll  take  off.  But  it  will  have 
to  have  a  slow  start— because  they  need  suc- 
cesses at  the  beginning."  Clinton  said. 

Glass.  Wal-Mart's  president,  said.  "We 
don't  think  we're  going  to  make  a  major  In- 
fluence In  changing  the  trade  balance  In  the 
country,  but  someone  has  to  start.  "• 


PORTUGUESE  AMERICAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  FOUNDATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OPHKW  JIKSKT 
□r  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRKSDrrATTVIS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  thlB 
Saturday,  April  27,  the  Portuguese- 
American  Scholarship  Foundation  will 
hold  its  annual  dinner  in  Newark.  At 
this  event,  a  very  special  individual 
will  be  honored,  and  It  is  my  privilege 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  today. 

Armando  B.  Fontoura  is  an  individ- 
ual whose  service  to  the  community 
transcends  both  his  professional  and 
private  life. 

A  native  of  Tras  dos  Montes,  Vllar 
de  Perdlses.  Portugal,  he  is  a  hard 
worker  and  strong  supporter  of  pro- 
grams that  benefit  Newark  and  New 
Jersey's  Portuguese-American  commu- 
nity. 

He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Por- 
tuguese American  Scholarship  founda- 
tion, having  been  with  the  organiza- 
tion since  its  inception  in  1967.  and  is 
very  active  in  its  fund  raising  pro- 
grams. 

A  graduate  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  in  Washington.  DC,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Newark  Police 
Department  since  1967.  He  is  dedicat- 
ed to  protecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  city  residents  and  to  upholding  the 
public  peace.  He  has  been  cited  for 
bravery  or  exceptional  duty  on  11  oc- 
casions. 

Lieutenant  Fontoura  currently  is  an 
administrative  assistant  to  the  police 
director.  He  is  responsible  for  helping 
to  develop  public  policy  and  for  issuing 
directives.  He  also  serves  as  public  in- 
formation officer  for  the  department, 
and  In  this  role,  he  often  is  called  on 
by  both  local  and  national  press  to 
answer  questions  pertinent  to  depart- 
ment activities  and  policies. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  force,  Mr. 
Fontoura  served  as  project  director  of 
the  victim  service  center  and  the  sex 
assault  and  rape  analysis  [S.A.R.A.] 
units.  In  these  sensitive  positions,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  ensuring 
that  crime  victims  were  treated  in  a 
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dignified,  humane  and  effective 
manner. 

In  addition  to  his  law  enforcement 
career,  Mr.  Fontoura  has  been  a  teach- 
er at  Lafayette  Street  School  and 
Essex  Coimty  College.  He  currently 
serves  as  a  security  consultant  to 
Broad  National  Bank. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  official 
duties,  he  still  devotes  considerable 
time  to  volunteer  activities  that  better 
the  community,  and  tias  received  con- 
siderable recognition  and  numerous 
awards  for  his  efforts. 

During  the  last  10  years,  Mr.  Fon- 
toura has  organized  softball  games  be- 
tween the  Newark  Police  Department 
and  such  organizations  as  the  CBS-TV 
All  Stars,  which  raised  more  than 
$40,000  for  the  fresh  air  fund. 

He  is  a  board  member  and  former 
vice  president  of  the  Essex  County 
Mental  Health  Association,  and  is  in 
his  second  5-year  term  as  a  member  of 
the  Newark  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. He  is  also  a  former  town  chair- 
person of  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty annual  fund  raiser. 

Ciirrently,  he  is  serving  tils  second 
term  as  president  of  the  Police  Man- 
agement Association,  an  international 
organization  of  law  enforcement  man- 
agers, based  in  Wasliington  DC,  and 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  St. 
James  Hospital's  Advisory  Board,  and 
named  chairman  of  its  community  re- 
lations committee.  He  is  a  founder  and 
cochalrperson  of  the  Portuguese- 
American  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  Fontoura  on  this  very  special 
award.  I  also  send  my  personal  g^«et- 
ings  to  Mr.  Fred  Perry,  president  of 
the  Portuguese  American  Scholarship 
Foundation  and  to  aU  my  good  friends 
who  are  part  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion.* 


SAM  HOUSTON  AND  SAN 
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HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESKNTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  San  Jacinto  Day  In  Texas,  one 
of  the  most  revered  days  in  the  history 
of  the  Lone  Star  State.  The  story  of 
San  Jacinto  and  the  glory  of  one  of 
the  great  immortal  Texas  heroes.  Sam 
Houston,  are  inextricably  and  forever 
linked. 

In  his  book.  "Reflections  of  a  Public 
Man."  Majority  Leader  Jm  Wright 
recalls  Sam  Hotiston  and  that  immor- 
tal day  in  1836  when  Texas  won  its  in- 
dependence on  the  battlefield  of  San 
Jacinto.  I  think  it's  appropriate  to 
repeat  the  story  of  Sam  Houston  and 
San  Jacinto  to  the  House  today.  I  read 
from  Jm  Wright's  book  now: 

Sam  Houston,  a  hero  of  Texas  Independ- 
ence, was  as  unorthodox  as  a  beer  party  In 
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church.  He  also  could  be  as  unexpectedly 
devout  as  a  prayer  in  a  saloon. 

The  conventional  moralist  can  find  a  lot 
wrong  in  the  life  of  Sam  Houstoa  Like  ev- 
erything else  about  this  remarkable  giant, 
his  shortcomings  were  king-sized.  He  swore 
profanely,  so  much  so  that  the  Mexicans  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "Senor  God  Damn."  He 
drank  copiously,  seemed  at  one  point  on  the 
verge  of  drowning  his  future  In  alcohol,  and 
earned  among  the  Cherokees  the  sobriquet 
of  "Big  Drunk." 

Mentioned  prominently  in  his  mid-thirties 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Preddency, 
Houston  threw  away  a  promising  political 
career  and  resigned  the  governorship  of 
Tennessee  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  which 
to  this  day  has  never  been  cleared  up. 

He  married  three  times,  once  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy  unless  you  count  Cheroicee 
tribal  customs.  He  fought  duels  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  on  one  occasion  was  offidaUy 
censured  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  thrashing  a  member  on  a  puUic 
street. 

But  Sam  Houston  had  one  redeeming 
virtue:  If  his  faults  were  bigger  than  lifesise, 
so  was  his  faith.  If  his  crudeness  was  colos- 
sal, so  was  his  basic  integrity. 

The  structure  of  his  life  could  withstand 
numerous  flaws  in  exterior  design  because  it 
was  upheld  by  two  steel  girders:  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
honor. 

Sam  Houston  strode  into  the  pages  of  en- 
during history  on  April  21.  1836.  He  was  43 
and.  at  that  point  in  life,  a  celebrated  fail- 
ure. 

On  that  day.  under  Houston's  command  a 
hastily  assembled  and  only  partially  trained 
contingent  of  fewer  than  800  volunteers 
routed  and  put  to  flight  the  flower  and  elite 
of  a  military  empire  led  by  a  self-confessed 
military  genius  who  called  himself  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  West. 

That  victory  is  worthy  of  our  contempla- 
tion today,  not  alone  because  of  its  historic 
consequences,  but  because  its  lesson  is  as 
timely  as  tomorrow's  headlines. 

The  early  Texans,  who  had  come  to  the 
new  frontier  to  establish  peaceful  colonies, 
had  found  promises  of  clvU  liberties  and 
representative  government  cynically  be- 
trayed by  the  Mexican  dictator,  Santa 
Anna. 

So  certain  was  their  determination  for  Ut>- 
erty  that  the  Texans.  though  they  were 
only  a  handful,  met  in  a  crude,  unfinished 
building  and  formally  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence. So  uncompromising  was  their 
hostility  to  enslavement  that  the  entire 
complement  of  182  men  defending  the 
Alamo  under  Travis  against  a  siege  of  per- 
haps 3,000  troops  openly  rejected  surrender 
and  knowingly  elected  to  die  on  their  feet 
rather  than  live  on  their  knees— a  dramatic 
choice  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
heroism. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  Sam 
Houston's  little  band  crossed  Buffalo  Bayou 
into  the  San  Jacinto  prairie  over  which  was 
to  hang  the  acrid  smeU  of  gunpowder  and 
the  stench  of  death.  General  Houston 
paused  before  entering  the  battleground 
and  spoke  briefly  and  simply  to  his  ragtag 
followers.  He  offered  them  a  choice: 

"If  there  are  any  here  who  shrink  from 
the  issue  they  need  not  cross  the  bayou. 
Some  perish,  but  victory  is  as  certain  as  God 
reigns.  Trust  in  the  God  of  the  Just  and  fear 
not." 

They  crossed.  Houston  ordered  the  bridge 
behind  them  burned  to  seal  off  retreat,  and 
the    unequal    contest    began.     The    odds 
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seemed  insuperable.  But  the  God  of  the  Just 
was  worthy  of  their  trust.  The  signal  results 
of  that  onslaught  reveal  the  presence  of 
something  more  than  human  wilL  Against 
the  Texas  casualties  of  eight  dead  and  37 
wounded,  the  elite  corps  of  the  Mexican 
Army  lost  8)0  killed  and  730  prisoners. 
Santa  Anna  was  among  the  captured. 

The  legacy  of  San  Jacinto  Is  the  story  of 
the  invincible  virit  of  free  men  when  final- 
ly aroused  to  righteous  rage  by  the  inevita- 
ble excesses  of  despotism. 

Sam  Houston  was  bom  in  Virginia,  left 
home  at  15  and  lived  for  three  years  with 
the  Indians.  He  achieved  his  first  military 
recognition  against  the  Creeks  under 
Andrew  JtckMoa  In  what  Is  now  Ai^h«wi» 

He  began,  and  for  a  time  ended,  his  politi- 
cal career  in  Tomeaaee.  Thereafter  he  wan- 
dered aimlessly  for  many  months  and  was 
reported  drunk  on  a  Mississippi  River  boat. 
He  turned  up  in  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Ter- 
ritory living  again  with  th^  Cherokeea.  And 
he  was  sent  to  Texas  on  a  ^>eclal  mission  by 
President  Jadcaon.  one  of  the  few  people 
who  never  lost  faith  in  him  and  the  <H>e 
man  who  Sam  Houston  Jdollsed 

Houston  was  a  dtlsen  of  four  nations:  The 
United  Statea,  the  Cherokee  Nation  which 
he  once  served  as  Its  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  which  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent Through  It  all  his  undivided  loyalty 
was  to  the  United  States  and  statehood. 

Sam  Houston  was  never  a  citizen  of  the 
Confederacy.  With  all  his  heart  he  believed 
secession  to  be  a  treason.  He  vacated  the 
governorship  of  Texas  rather  than  swear  al- 
legiance to  an  entity  which  made  war  upon 
his  nation.  Inmically,  in  light  of  later  virtu- 
al canonization  as  Texas'  Patron  Saint,  Sam 
Houston  died  revOed  sod  rejected  by  many 
Texans. 

Twice  governor— once  of  Tennessee,  once 
of  Texas— he  twice  rellnguished  the  position 
rather  than  compromise  a  oonvlctioD.  Right 
or  wrong,  Houston  held  personal  honor 
more  valuable  than  public  office.  The  deci- 
sion which  caused  him  to  leave  the  Tennes- 
see Governor's  chair  and  the  state  Involved 
his  young  first  wife,  Kliza  Allen,  his  bride  of 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  her  Inatdlity— for 
whatever  reason— to  live  with  him.  Therein 
lies  a  mystery  which  has  never  been  unrid- 
dled. 

The  nearest  thing  to  an  explanation  ap- 
pears in  a  personal  note  which  Houston 
wrote  the  young  lady's  father.  It  read. 
"...  I  have  been  satisfied  and  believe  her 
virtuous,  as  I  have  assured  her.  If  mortal 
man  dared  to  charge  my  wife,  or  say  ought 
against  her  virtue,  I  would  have  slain  him. 
That  I  have  and  do  love  Eliza,  none  can 
doubt,  and  that  I  have  treated  her  with  af- 
fection, she  will  admit  .  ." 

And  then  only  this,  ".  .  .  she  was  cold  to 
me,  and  I  thought  she  did  not  love  me.  .  ." 

To  the  public  he  would  say  almost  noth- 
ing. His  supporters  pleaded  with  him  to 
make  a  statement  but  he  would  say  only, 
"She  Is  blameless."  Asked  to  think  of  his 
future,  he  replied  with  steely  firmnesK 
"Whatever  the  price  of  silence,  I  will  pay 
It."  Then  he  resigned  as  governor,  aban- 
doned his  promising  future  and  left  Tennes- 

After  Houston  left  Tennessee  and  before 
he  went  to  Texas— during  the  period  when 
he  represented  the  Cherokee  Nation  in 
Washington  as  its  Ambassador— a  congress 
man  from  Ohio  named  WiUlam  Stanberry, 
in  the  course  of  an  attack  upon  the  Jackson 
Administration  on  the  Floor  of  House,  im- 
plied that  Houston  and  Jackson  were  in- 
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volved  In  aome  underhanded  conflict  of  in- 
terest over  the  contrmeta  to  aupply  Indl&n 
ratkHie. 

Jaciuon  took  It  In  stride  but  Houston  wm 
outrsgvd.  He  called  at  the  door  of  the  House 
Chamber  for  Stanfoerry.  who  declined  to 
aeeept  his  note  and  refused  to  see  him. 
Some  days  later.  Houston  encountered  the 
congi  essinan  on  Pa?nsylTmnla  Avenue  and 
demanded  satiafaetlcHt.  Stanberry  pulled  a 
pistol  but  It  misfired.  Houston  man-handled 
him  rather  brutally. 

Stanberry.  Invoking  the  law  of  congres- 
sional Immunity,  demanded  that  Houston 
be  tried  and  punished  by  the  House.  Hous- 
ton appeared  In  his  own  defense,  humble 
and  contrite,  and  said: 

"I  stand  before  this  House,  branded  as  a 
man  of  broken  fortune  and  blasted  reputa- 
tion. Never  can  I  forget  that  reputation, 
however  limited,  is  the  high  boon  of  heaven. 
Though  the  plowshare  of  ruin  has  been 
(Mven  over  me  and  laid  waste  my  brightest 
hopes.  I  have  only  to  say,  with  the  poet 
ByroK 

"  'I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  of  the 

tree 
I  planted;  they  have  torn  me  and  I  bleed.' " 
And  so.  Sam  Houston— former  congress- 
man and  former  governor,  onoe  possible 
Prealdent-on  May  0,  1832.  was  offklaUy 
emsured  by  the  VA  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  you  can  go  back  to  that  repri- 
mand as  it  was  spoken  by  Speaker  Andrew 
Stevenson  and  recorded  in  the  journal  of 
the  day's  proceedings. 

It  contains  123  words  of  undiluted  praise. 
followed  by  a  single  sentence  In  which  the 
Speaker  said:  "I  forebear  to  say  more.  Gen- 
eral Houston,  than  to  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House,  which  is  that  you  be 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker— and  I  do  rep- 
rimand you  accordingly." 

All  of  this  happened  before  Texas,  before 
San  Jacinto,  before  his  presidoicy  of  the 
Republic  before  his  brilliant  batUe  for 
statehood,  his  service  in  the  Senate,  his 
brave  but  futile  fight  to  save  the  Dnion. 
Those  came  later  and  catapulted  Sam  Hous- 
ton to  Immortality. 

A  motto  for  his  life  might  well  be  the 
words  he  spoke  on  the  eve  of  San  Jacinto: 
"Trust  In  the  Ood  of  the  just,  and  fear  not." 
Sam  Houston's  faults  were  big  but  his 
faith  was  bigger.  And  perhaps  in  that 
there's  hope  for  le 


Thoush  this  Is  a  Texas  celebration. 
San  Jacinto  Day,  April  21,  Is  a  time  for 
all  people  to  cherish  their  freedom 
and  liberty.  It  Is  well  for  Texans  to 
pause  and  remember  this  day,  but  it  is 
also  good  for  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  to  remember  It 
as  welL  Viva  la  San  Jacinto  Day!  • 


TERRY  DOWNEY,  TRADE 
UNIONIST,  HONORED 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAuroKKiA 

tn  THZ  HOUSE  or  RKPaxsDrrATms 

Monday.  AprU  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
10,  1985,  the  International  Ajssociation 
of  Machinists  A  Aerospace  Workers 
honored  one  of  their  members.  Terry 
Downey  from  Oakland,  CA.  on  his  re- 
tirement after  35  years  of  dedicated 
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service  to  his  union  and  feUow  work- 
era. 

Mr.  Downey,  through  his  yean  of 
trade  union  leadership  experience  has 
created  Job  programs,  developed  ap- 
prenticeship standards,  and  has  made 
numerous  other  contributions  benefit- 
ing working  men  and  women. 

Pint  employed  u  a  machinist  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  1946.  B^.  Downey 
became  a  business  representative  for 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists A  Aerospace  Workere  in  1964. 
He  served  in  the  California  State  gov- 
ernment as  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
specialist,  as  a  field  representative  for 
the  State  OSHA  Program,  and  as  an 
apprenticeship  consultant. 

Terry  Downey  is  retiring  as  a  senior 
apprenticeship  coordinator/adminis- 
trator, having  advised  and  assisted  In- 
dividuals, employers,  and  labor  organi- 
zations within  a  six<ounty  area  in 
California.  His  concerns  included  ap- 
prenticeship standards  and  promoting 
equal  opportunity  for  minorities  and 
women  in  apprenticeship  programs. 

Despite  his  busy  schedule,  he  has  de- 
voted time  to  a  host  of  trade  organiza- 
tions and  coimcils.  Mr.  Downey  has 
served  on  educational  advisory  com- 
mittees in  automotive  technology  in 
various  high  school  and  community 
college  districts  in  California. 

Mr.  Downey's  commitment  to  the 
labor  movement  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. His  contributions  to  workplace 
safety,  health,  and  the  promotion  of 
training  opportunities  are  being  felt. 

I  Join  Terry  Downey's  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  his  accomplish- 
ments.* 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  POROET  OUR 
OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  DOWN- 
TRODDEN 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


or 

nr  THX  Housx  or  RzpiixsxirrATim 
Monday.  AprU  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  must  rise  today  to  speak  my  mind 
on  the  direction  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  appears  to  be  taking.  I 
am  concerned  regarding  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  people  of  our  country, 
what  message  we  are  sending  them. 

Several  weeks  ago  my  subconunlttee 
tried  to  extend  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  so  that  unem- 
ployed individuals,  seeking  employ- 
ment, could  continue  to  receive  bene- 
fits beyond  the  normal  20  weeks,  our 
efforts  were  rejected  and  soon  there 
will  be  an  additional  350,000  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  will  not  be  re- 
ceiving any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Prior  to  that  this  congress  passed  a 
farm  credit  measuire  to  assist  farmers 
in  avoiding  bankruptcy.  It  was  vetoed 
and  now  there  will  be  thousands  of 
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farm  bankruptcies  that  did  not  have 
to  happen. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  had  litUe  diffi- 
culty passing  a  bill  to  provide  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  build  MX  missiles,  a  weapon  of 
dubious  military  value  and  no  social 
value.  Now  I  understand  the  President 
and  Republicans  of  the  other  Cham- 
ber have  reached  an  agreement  to  de- 
crease proposed  Social  Security  bene- 
fits by  2  percent  in  1986  while  increas- 
ing defense  spending  by  7  percent— as- 
suimes  4  percent  CPI.  They  propose  to 
freeze  Medicare  payments  to  hospitals 
and  increase  Medicare  premiums 
charged  to  the  elderly,  at  the  same 
time  they  will  reduce  financial  aid  to 
college  students,  freeze  Federal  pay 
and  eliminate  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  the  Job  Corps. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  severe  financial  problem  and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  simply 
cannot  keep  on  spending  money  we 
don't  have.  But,  in  our  struggle  with 
our  financial  problems  can  we  afford 
to  abandon  our  poor,  our  old.  our  dis- 
abled, our  unemployed,  our  sick,  our 
uneducated? 

We  cannot  penalize  these  people  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves. We  should  not  solve  our  coun- 
tries' financial  problems  by  taking 
from  the  poor.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
before  we  take  one  more  penny  from 
programs  that  serve  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  poor,  the  old,  the  ill,  the 
struggling  farmers  and  workers  that 
we  think  long  and  hard  about  MX  mis- 
siles, M-1  tanks  that  rarely  work,  $700 
hammera  and  $1,500  coffee  pots.  We 
should  wonder  about  corporate  wel- 
fare—we hear  of  the  guy  who  buys 
vodka  with  food  stamps  but  little  of 
the  $8  billion  bail  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  or  $4.5  billion 
rescue  of  the  Continental  Bank—or 
the  $1.9  billion  energy  research  grant 
to  Exxon  or  the  $4.75  billion  they  re- 
ceived in  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
oil  exploration  in  1984. 

When  considering  ways  to  balance 
the  budget  we  should  not  forget  our 
obligations  to  the  downtrodden— we 
should  not  forget  our  promises  to  the 
elderly— we  should  not  forget  what 
was  said  to  the  electorate  and  above 
all  we  should  keep  intact  our  sense  of 
fairness.  For  example,  is  it  fair  to 
reduce  Social  Security  benefits  when 
these  benefits  are  not  financed  out  of 
general  revenues?  The  money  saved 
can't  be  used  to  balance  the  budget,  so 
why  is  a  reduction  proposed? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  pause  and  search 
carefully  before  we  trade  on  the  birth- 
rights of  Americans,  before  we  barter 
away  health  care  and  education,  the 
vitality  of  our  cities,  the  income  of  our 
aged,  the  honor  of  Congress,  for  if  we 
give  up  too  much  we  may  find  we  have 
very  little  to  defend.* 
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THE  MUJAHEDIN  AND  CONTRAS: 
DESERVING  OF  U.S.  SUPPORT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NKW  TOKK 
n  THZ  HOUSE  or  REFRZSElfTATIVZS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  the  ongoing  debate  over  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent analysis  by  our  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, HzifHY  Hydk.  This  article  ap- 
peared yesterday  in  the  Binghamton 
Sunday  Press,  and  it  argues  that  there 
are  many  parallels  between  the  Muja- 
hedin  freedom  fighters  who  are  trying 
to  liberate  Afghanistan  from  Soviet 
tjrranny  and  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 
who  are  likewise  trying  to  liberate 
their  country  from  the  grip  of  Marxist 
oppression. 

Our  colleague  also  points  out  the 
folly  of  "Congressional  insistence  on 
micromanaging  foreign  policy"  and 
the  serious  consequences  this  practice 
has  for  President  Duarte  and  our 
other  friends  and  allies  in  El  Salvador. 
Mr.  Hyde  goes  on  to  provide  a  very  im- 
portant and  enlightening  discussion  of 
international  law  and  how  it  relates  to 
supporting  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  point 
in  the  article  is  the  conclusion,  which 
contains  a  quotation  for  the  French 
philosopher  Jean-Francois  Revel's 
penetrating  new  book,  "How  Democra- 
cies Perish":  "Communism  is  more 
skillful,  more  persevering  than  democ- 
racy in  defending  itself.  Democracy 
tends  to  ignore,  even  deny  threats  to 
its  existence  because  it  loathes  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  counter  them.  It 
awakens  only  when  the  danger  be- 
comes deadly,  imminent,  evident.  By 
then,  either  there  is  too  little  time  left 
for  it  to  save  itself,  or  the  price  of  sur- 
vival has  become  crushingly  high." 

I  trust  that  this  warning  will  receive 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. For  what  is  really  at  stake  in 
Nicaragua,  in  El  Salvador,  in  Central 
America  is  our  own  ultimate  survival 
as  a  free  people.  The  price  of  doing 
nothing  is  far  greater  and  far  more 
frightening  than  the  price  of  aiding 
those  people  in  Nicaragua  who  are 
trying  to  free  their  land  from  the  ty- 
rants who  have  made  that  country  a 
conduit  for  terrorism,  subveraion,  and 
repression. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Hyde's  article  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  MnjAHKDni  aitd  Contras:  Deservixg  or 
V.S.  Support 

As  a  nation  that  was  bom  of  revolution, 
the  United  States  has  always  taken  a  special 
Interest  In  the  fight  of  others  for  freedom 
and  Independence.  With  respect  to  Nicara- 
gua and  Afghanistan,  security,  self-determi- 
nation and  humanitarian  concerns  count 
heavily  in  decisions  to  assist  the  resistance 
forces  In  both  nations.  While  Congressional 
support  for  the  Afghans  is  overwhelmingly 
bi-partisan,   the  same   cannot   be  said   for 
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their  counterparts  In  Nicaragua.  Indeed. 
Congressional  endorsement  of  the  Afghans 
is  so  sacrosanct  that  Members  who  condemn 
the  Contras  for  reported  human  rights 
abuses  Ignore  allegations  that  the  Mujahe- 
dln  are  killing  prisoners.  Such  contradictory 
behavior  moved  columnist  Charles  Krauth- 
ammer to  write  recently  that  "some  Con- 
gressman to  whom  I  pose  the  question  argue 
that  the  crucial  difference  here  Is  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. But  by  what  moral  logic  are  stand- 
ards of  human  rights  and  democracy  to  be 
applied  to  those  fighting  domestic  tyranny 
and  suspended  for  those  fighting  a  foreign 
variety?" 

I  believe  a  case  can  be  made  for  backing 
both  the  Mujahedln  and  Contras,  but  for 
the  balance  of  this  discussion  I  wUl  dwell 
primarily  on  whether  we  should  assist  the 
latter  as  many  of  my  Colleagues  find  that 
politically  and  legally  harder  to  justify. 

In  analyzing  the  Nicaraguan  situation. 
one  must  remember  that  since  the  Korean 
conflict,  our  Communist  adversaries  have 
resorted  to  sophisticated  covert  operations, 
so-caUed  "Wars  of  National  Liberation,"  and 
surrogates  to  attain  their  goals.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
unable  to  counter  these  tactics  effectively. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  is  that  initially  we 
were  seduced  into  thinking  that  some  of 
these  "national  liberation"  revolutions  were 
genuine  turns  for  the  better.  In  lawyer's 
lexicon,  that  amounted  to  fraud  in  the  In- 
ducement. In  this  regard.  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  Cuba,  Grenada  and  Nicaragua. 
By  the  time  we  awakened  to  what  was  really 
happening,  it  was  too  late  In  Cuba,  almost 
too  late  in  Grenada,  and  quickly  getting  too 
late  in  Nicaragua. 

Duplicity  in  the  pursuit  of  objectives  is  an 
aclmowleged  Marxist  trait  that  Is  exempli- 
fied In  some  of  the  documents  captured 
during  the  liberation  of  Grenada.  Not  only 
do  these  records  reveal  that  the  deposed 
leaders  of  Grenada  were  confirmed  Marx- 
ists-Leninists but  they  also  indicate  that 
their  Cuban  mentors  had  advised  them  to 
pretend  that  they  favored  a  pluralistic  econ- 
omy and  middle-class  participation  in  the 
governing  councils.  All  of  this,  of  course, 
was  designed  to  entice  much  needed  capital- 
ist investment  and  fool  the  American  public 
much  like  Fidel  Castro  did  years  before. 

Mounting  evidence  suggests  that  we  are 
seeing  a  rerun  of  the  Cuba/Grenada  experi- 
ence In  Nicaragua.  Indicative  of  what  I 
mean  are  the  following  remarks  at  a  Havana 
Seminar  by  Sandlnlsta  Interior  Minister, 
Tomas  Borge.  that  appeared  In  the  Decem- 
ber 24.  1984  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine: 
"We  are  not  copying  the  Cuban  revolution," 
he  Insisted,  but  added  that  he  felt  "clandes- 
tine love"  for  Cuba's  system.  "Because  of 
the  tactical  moment.  It  is  necessary  not  to 
fuUy  articulate  the  viewpoint,"  he  said,  flus- 
tered after  spotting  tape  recorders  in  the 
audience,  which  included  55  Americans. 

Congressional  Insistence  on  micromanag- 
ing foreign  policy  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  central  America  where  Congress  has 
suspended  aid  to  the  Contras  whose  for- 
tunes are  Inextricably  linked  to  that  of  our 
ally,  Salvadoran  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  E3  Salvador,  while  still  in  the  em- 
bryonic stages  of  democracy.  Is  faced  with 
an  insurgency  that  Is  provided  material,  fi- 
nancial and  political  support  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Managua.  I  realize  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  question  the  legality  of  en- 
gaging in  covert  activities  in  Nicaragua,  be- 
lieving such  actions  violate  the  non-inter- 
vention provisions  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
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Charter  that  the  U.S.  has  signed.  However, 
In  my  opinion.  If  another  signatory— In  this 
case  Nicaragua— violates  those  provisions, 
the  United  States  is  rrileved  of  any  moral  or 
legal  obligation  to  continue  abiding  by  those 
same  provisions  vls-a-vls  Nicaragua,  so  long 
as  that  conflict  geared  nation  persists  In  its 
Illegal,  subversive  activities  in  El  Salvador. 
Indeed,  such  unilateral  U.S.  restraint  would 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  a  struggling  de- 
mocracy that  is  also  a  signatory  to  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  has  sought  our  assistance  to 
endure  Its  survival.  Notwithstanding  the 
blatant  preposterousneas  of  the  exporter  of 
subversion— Nicaragua— claiming  the  law 
protects  Its  lawlessness,  I  contend  that  pro- 
portionate covert  or  overt  actions  in  fur- 
therance of  the  self-defense  of  E3  Salvador 
and/or  its  neighiwrs  are  indeed  sanctioned 
by  every  relevant  treaty.  The  Inherent  right 
of  self-defense,  individual  or  collective,  is 
fundamental  in  international  law  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  such  in  the  OAS  Charter  and  Rio 
Treaty. 

I  also  see  nothing  wrong  with  using  such 
measures  to  induce  the  «»fini*irti*^T  to  keep 
their  1979  promises  to  the  OAS  of  free  elec- 
tions and  democratic  pluralism  and  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  the  Nicanguaa 
opposition,  some  of  whom  are  prominent 
democrats  and  ex-SaiuUnistas  betrayed  by 
their  own  revolution.  Freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  being  seriously  challenged  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
President  and  Congress  work  together  to 
preserve  them.  Failure  to  do  so  could  ulti- 
mately mean  another  socially  disruptive  and 
costly  wave  of  refugees  and  a  Communist 
Central  America  with  the  enemy  just  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  Especially  pertinent  Is  the 
admonition  of  the  French  philosopher  and 
journalist  Jean-Francois  Revel  who  ob- 
served that  "Communism  is  more  skillful, 
more  persevering  than  democracy  tn  defend- 
ing itself.  Democracy  tends  to  ignore,  even 
deny  threats  to  its  existence  because  It 
loathes  doing  what  is  needed  to  counter 
them.  It  awakens  only  when  the  danger  be- 
comes deadly.  Imminent,  evident.  By  then, 
either  there  is  too  Uttle  time  left  for  It  to 
save  Itself,  or  the  price  of  survival  has 
become  crushingly  high." 

In  short,  we  either  assist  the  Contras  now 
or  face  the  prospect  of  involving  V£.  forces 
somewhere  in  the  region  lat«'— •  oc»iaum- 
matlon  devoutly  to  be  avoided.* 


RURAL  TASK  FORCE  SURVEY 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OPOKLAHOKA 
nf  THE  HOt7SK  Or  RKPRESXHTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  my  deep  concern  about 
access  to  and  quality  of  rural  health 
care.  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  concern.  The  Task  Force  on 
the  Rural  Elderly  conducted  a  survey 
sent  to  State  nursing  home  ombuds- 
men. As  chair  of  the  task  force.  I 
share  the  results  of  this  survey. 

A  Prospective  I»ayment  Survey  was 
mailed  to  State  long-term  care  om- 
budsmen on  December  13.  1984.  These 
ombudsmen  oversee  problems  of  pa- 
tients in  nursing  homes  and  are  paid 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging.  Sev- 
enty-five percent— 39 — of  the  question- 
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DAires  wen  completed  and  returned. 
Afterward,  six  other  respondents  sent 
letters  Indicating  that  they  have  no 
statistical  informalon  enabling  them 
to  respond  to  the  questionnaire.  In  ad- 
dition, two  responses  were  received 
after  results  were  tabulated.  This  rate 
suggests  a  great  interest  and  concern. 

The  purpose  of  the  informal  survey 
was  to  understand  existing  problems 
with  Medicare's  Prospective  Payment 
System  (PP8).  In  addition,  the  task 
force  was  trying  to  assess  the  effect  of 
the  Prospective  Payment  System  on 
rural  and  urtMJi  settings. 

The  results  indicate  that  problems 
are  more  severe  now  than  before  PP8. 
An  overwhelming  majority,  Tl  percent, 
said  patients  are  discharged  sicker  or 
much  sicker  than  before  PPS.  More 
sicker  patients  had  led  to  a  greater 
demand  for  after-hospital  support 
services.  Seventy-one  percent  of  those 
responding  said  that  "more  or  many 
more"  people  need  skilled  nursing  care 
since  PPS. 

Further,  it  is  clear  what  rural  areas 
have  more  severe  problems  than  urban 
settings.  Of  those  responding,  over 
one-half  stated  that  existing  skilled 
nursing  care  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  discharged  patients  in 
rural  areas.  One-third  said  care  was  in- 
adequate in  urban  areas. 

By  a  margin  of  10  percent,  respond- 
ents indicated  that  existing  services 
are  less  adequate  In  the  country 
rather  than  the  dty  for  each  of  the 
following:  intermediate  nursing  home 
care,  home  health,  and  homemaker 
services. 

Adequate  personnel  is  a  growing  con- 
cern. Plfty-nlne  percent  reported  that 
nursing  h<Mnes  did  not  have  enough 
trained  people  to  provide  care  in  rural 
areas  before  PPS  and  67  percent  after 
PPS.  This  compares  with  49  percent 
responding  that  personnel  in  urban 
areas  was  inadequate  before  and  56 
percent  after  PPS. 

The  Increased  demand  for  after-hc^- 
pltal  support  services,  along  with  inad- 
equate staff  to  provide  care,  make  it 
Increasingly  difficult  for  people  to  use 
these  services.  Eighteen  percent  said 
that  25-50  percent  of  patients  are 
having  trouble  getting  skilled  nursing 
facility  beds  in  the  country.  In  com- 
parison. 13  percent  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  25-60  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  city  have  difficulty  get- 
ting skilled  nursing  facility  lieds. 

Of  those  responding.  13  percent  re- 
ported that  25-50  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  country  have  difficulty 
getting  home  health  care.  Only  2.6 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  25-50  percent  of  the  patients  are 
having  trouble  getting  home  health 
care  in  the  city. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  reason  for 
grave  concern.  Problems  regarding 
qiiallty  health  care  and  access  to 
health  care,  especially  in  rural  areas, 
appear  to  have  been  exacerbated  with 
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the   introduction   of   the   Prospective 

Payment  System.  Results  of  this  Infor- 
mal survey  confirm  the  numerous  an- 
ecdotal reports  received  by  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Rural  Elderly.  Clearly, 
there  is  need  for  further  and  ongoing 
assessment  in  the  area  of  quality 
health  care,  especially  in  rural  areas.* 
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A  WORLD  OF  ABSOLUTE  EVIL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALiPouru 

»  THX  HOUSX  or  RKFBISKirrATrVZS 

Monday,  ApHl  22.  198S 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  President  Reagan  goes 
to  Germany  next  month  he  plans  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  a  Oerman  military 
cemetery  that  includes  the  graves  of 
47  members  of  the  Nazi  SS.  The  SS 
were  the  notorious,  elite  arm  of  the 
Nazis  whose  responsibilities  included 
operating  the  Nazi  death  camps  and 
exterminating  Jews.  Collectively  they 
exterminated  some  6  million  Jews. 

It  is  this  notorious  group  to  whom 
President  Reagan  will  pay  homage  on 
his  visit  to  Oermany.  This  group  was 
part  of  "a  world  of  absolute  evil."  as 
Anthony  Lewis  wrote  his  past  Sunday, 
April  21,  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Jews  death  camps  "were  sustained  by 
the  faith  that  one  day  the  human 
spirit  would  prevail,  that  mankind 
would  see  the  evU  for  what  it  was  and 
condemn  it  forever." 

It  appears,  however,  that  In  the 
mind  of  President  Reagan,  "forever"  is 
but  40  years,  and  it  is  he  who  claims 
that  the  Oerman  soldiers  of  World 
War  II  "were  victims  just  as  surely  as 
the  victims  in  the  concentration 
camps." 

Mr.  Lewis  writes: 

Mr.  Reagan's  tiandling  of  the  planned 
visit  to  Oermany  has  been  an  extraordinary 
exercise  In  self-revelation.  He  has  shown  us 
a  man  with  no  sense  of  tiistory,  a  man  of 
sliatterlng  Insensltivlty. 

And  so  he  has: 

In  this  whole  episode  one  has  looked  for 
some  moral  center  In  the  President,  some 
Inner  awareness  that  could  finally  be 
reached.  But  In  the  end,  there  was  no 
center. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  written  poignantly 
about  President  Reagan's  decision  to 
go  to  this  German  cemetery  that  In- 
cludes graves  of  47  members  of  the 
Nazi  SS.  The  ftill  text  of  his  article 
follows.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it.  About  President  Reagan's  plan,  Eli 
Weisel  has  said.  "The  issue  here  is  not 
politics,  but  good  and  evil."  So  it  is. 
and  Mr.  Lewis  explains  why. 

Thank  you. 

The  text  of  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21,  198S] 
Thx  Hollow  Mam 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

BocTos.— When  the  Nazi  death  camps  are 
discussed,  there  Is  a  scene  that  comes  to 


mind.  An  SS  guard  liolds  the  hand  of  a 
smaU  child,  s  4-year-old.  and  leads,  him  up 
the  steps  to  the  sas  chamber. 

We  who  were  not  there  can  never  fuUy 
know  what  it  was  like  to  experience  such 
horror— to  be  In  a  world  of  absolute  evil. 
But  we  know  one  thing  from  those  who 
were  there  and  survived;  They  were  sus- 
stalned  by  the  faith  that  one  day  the 
human  spirit  would  prevail,  that  mankind 
would  see  the  evU  for  what  It  was  and  con- 
demn It  forever. 

That  is  the  framework  In  wtilch  to  place 
President  Reagan's  statement  that  the 
Oerman  soldiers  of  World  War  11  "were  vic- 
tims just  as  surely  as  the  victims  In  the  con- 
centration camps."  For  what  his  words  tell 
us  is  that  he  sees  nothins  unique  in  the  evil 
of  the  Holocaust:  he  sees  no  dlffereix«  be- 
tween war  and  genocide. 

Mr.  Reagan's  handling  of  his  pliinned  visit 
to  Oermany  has  been  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise in  self  revelation.  He  has  shown  us  a 
man  with  no  sense  of  history,  a  man  of  shat- 
tering insensltivlty. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  wanting  to 
use  the  occasion  of  tils  European  trip  next 
month  to  sound  the  theme  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Oermans.  It  was  understandable 
that  he  should  want  especially  to  help 
Chancellor  Kohl  of  the  Federal  republic, 
who  has  so  faithfully  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's nuclear  policies  and  wbo  was  offend- 
ed by  exclusion  from  last  year's  celebration 
of  the  1»44  Allied  landing  In  Normandy. 

But  there  Is  all  the  difference  between 
reconciliation  with  Oermany  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Nazi  experience.  It  Is  a  differ- 
ence that  no  other  President  has  had  any 
difficulty  understanding  In  the  40  years 
since  the  war.  Mr.  Reagan  has  not  under- 
stood. He  has  acted,  and  spoken,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  put  the  Nasi  experience  out  of 
mind. 

When  he  first  decided  not  to  visit  a  con- 
centration camp,  he  explained  that  he  did 
not  want  to  reawaken  "the  memories  and  so 
forth  and  the  passions  of  the  time."  He  said 
"the  Oerman  people  have  very  few  alive 
that  remember  even  the  war"— when  In  fact 
12  million  Oermans  are  alive  today  who 
were  20  or  older  In  1045.  That  was  not  Just  a 
slip  to  be  brushed  off  as  one  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's familiar  gaffes;  It  was  an  attempt  to 
will  memory  out  of  existence. 

Memory  and  responsibility.  The  survivors 
do  not  call  for  collective  guUt,  for  ostracism 
of  the  Oerman  people  as  a  whole:  to  the 
contrary.  But  neither  they  nor  we  can 
accept  evasion  of  the  fact  that  some  Oer- 
mans were  responsible,  among  them  notori- 
ously those  who  served  In  the  SS. 

For  an  advance  man  planning  an  Ameri- 
can President's  trip  to  Oermany,  the  first 
necessity  Is  to  avoid  any  Nazi  symbolism. 
That  Is  so  obvious  It  should  not  need  saying. 
But  Mr.  Reagan's  aides  arranged  for  hlin  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  a  Oerman  military  cemetery 
that  Includes  the  graves  of  47  SS  men. 

A  president  with  a  sense  of  the  values  at 
stake  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  chang- 
ing the  plan.  In  doing  so  he  would  have 
given  the  world  an  example  of  remem- 
brance. And  he  would  at  that  stage  have 
done  no  Injury  to  the  Federal  Republic  or 
Chancellor  Kohl;  he  would  have  shown, 
rather,  that  a  democratic  West  Oermany  Is 
strong  enough  to  live  with  the  past. 

Instead,  Mr.  Reagan  rigidly  defended  the 
mistake.  He  made  his  comment  suggesting 
that  Oerman  soldiers  who  feU  In  battle  were 
as  much  victims  as  defenseless  people 
picked  out  for  annihilation.  He  worried 
about  his  own  Image,  saying  that  changing 
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his  Itinerary  would  "leave  me  looking  as  if  I 
caved  In  in  the  face  of  some  unfavorable  at- 
tention." 

The  worst  of  it  has  been  Mr.  Reagan's  in- 
ability to  understand  what  this  episode  has 
done  to  American  Jews.  They  leel  them- 
selves separated  and  Isolated,  having  to  be- 
seech the  Piesident:  a  picture  from  the  his- 
tory of  antl-Semltlam.  Mr.  Reagan  seems  to 
believe  that  he  can  make  up  for  that  by 
other  acts  of  friendship  for  Jews.  He 
cannot. 

In  this  whole  episode  one  has  looked  for 
some  moral  center  in  the  President,  some 
inner  awareness  that  could  finally  l>e 
reached.  Elle  Wlesel.  speaking  with  unfor- 
gettable eloquence  for  the  victims,  for  histo- 
ry, kept  expecting  a  response  from  Mr. 
Reagan.  He  spoke  almost  in  disbelief  of  his 
"pain  and  shame"  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent for  whom  he  had  "genuine  affection" 
would  do  and  say  such  things. 

But  in  the  end  there  was  no  center.  To 
recognize  that  Is  not,  as  those  few  defending 
Mr.  Reagan  in  this  affair  suggest,  to  make  a 
poUtical  point.  "The  issue  here  is  not  poli- 
tics," EUe  Wlesel  said,  "but  good  and  evil."* 


ALTERNATIVE  WORK 
SCHEDULES 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

or  nroiAJiA 

ni  THX  HOITSI  or  RKPBXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  22, 198S 
•  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bUI 
which  saves  the  American  taxpayer 
about  $26  million,  and  helps  Federal 
employees.  This  proposal  would  make 
permanent  the  authority  for  Federal 
agencies  to  use  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  for  their  em- 
ployees. Without  further  legislation, 
authority  for  these  alternative  work 
schedules  would  expire  in  July  1985. 

Alternative  work  schedules  provide  a 
range  of  variation  from  the  tradition- 
al, fixed  weekly  schedule  of  5  days  of  8 
hours  each.  Under  flexible  schedules, 
employees  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  choice  in  selecting  arrival  and  de- 
parture times.  Compressed  schedules 
are  fixed,  but  have  a  different  pattern 
from  the  traditional  schedule,  such  as 
4  days  of  10  hours  each,  provided  the 
nature  of  the  work  allows  such  a  pat- 
tern. The  Federal  Government  now 
has  over  300,000  employees  on  alterna- 
tive work  schedules,  In  nearly  every 
agency. 

Alternative  work  schedules  have 
been  in  use  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  1979.  The  schedules  have 
proven  to  be  generally  successful,  to 
benefit  employees,  and  to  have  rela- 
tively few  drawbacks  in  productivity, 
service  to  the  public,  or  costs.  In  order 
to  guard  against  and  resolve  any  prob- 
lems, the  current  law  includes  stand- 
ards and  procedures  to  protect  man- 
agement's right  to  ensure  that  alterna- 
tive work  schedules  do  not  adversely 
affect  productivity,  service  to  the 
public,  or  the  cost  of  operations. 

The  proposal  makes  permanent  the 
authority  for  alternative  work  sched- 
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ules,  and  continues  the  current  man- 
agement control  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  corrects  an 
inequity  created  by  the  current  law, 
which  provides  employees  on  com- 
pressed schedules  with  pay  for  10 
hours  for  a  holiday,  while  employees 
on  all  other  schedules  are  paid  only 
for  8  hours  for  a  holiday.  The  proposal 
provides  that  employees  on  com- 
pressed schedules  will  be  paid  for  8 
hours  for  a  holiday.  The  affected  em- 
ployees would  make  up  the  time  dif- 
ference either  by  taking  leave  or  by 
working  on  another  day  or  days  desig- 
nated by  the  agency. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  makes 
permanent  the  authority  for  Federal 
agencies  to  establish  and  administer 
flexible  and  compressed  woi^  sched- 
ules for  their  employees  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  61  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Under  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and 
Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-221),  these  provi- 
sions would  expire  in  July  of  1985.  The 
bill  repeals  section  5  of  Public  Law  97- 
221,  thus  n^aking  permanent  the  provi- 
sions of  law  authorizing  the  flexible 
and  compressed  schedules. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  amends  section 
6128(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
in  order  to  correct  an  inequity  under 
current  law  in  the  pay  for  employees 
on  compressed  schedules  with  respect 
to  holidays.  (Currently,  an  employee  on 
a  compressed  schedule  who  is  relieved 
or  prevented  from  working  on  a  holi- 
day is  paid  basic  pay  for  the  number 
of  hours  that  the  compressed  schedule 
normally  requires  on  that  day,  for  ex- 
ample, 10  hours.  Because  employees 
on  flexible  schedules  and  those  on  reg- 
ular, fixed  work  schedules  receive  pay 
for  only  8  hours  when  they  are  re- 
lieved or  prevented  from  worldng  on  a 
holiday,  the  current  law  has  granted  a 
holiday  pay  windfall  to  employees  on 
compressed  schedules.  The  revision 
adds  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  section 
6128(d)  to  provide  that  an  employee 
on  a  compressed  schedtile  who  is  re- 
lieved or  prevented  from  working  on  a 
holiday  will  be  paid  for  8  hours.  The 
new  paragraph  (2)  provides  that  an 
employee  whose  basic  work  require- 
ment for  a  holiday  exceeds  8  hours 
may  make  up  the  time  difference 
either  by  charging  leave  or  by  working 
on  a  workday  or  workdays  at  times 
designated  by  the  agency. 

In  addition,  the  revision  amends  the 
current  provisions  of  section  6128(d) 
on  pay  for  an  employee  on  a  com- 
pressed schedule  who  performs  work 
on  a  holiday,  in  order  to  conform 
these  provisions  with  the  change  to 
the  8-hour  pay  provision  for  employ- 
ees who  do  not  work  on  the  holiday. 
Thus,  an  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule  who  is  required  to  perform 
work  on  a  holiday  will  be  paid  basic 
pay,  plus  premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal 
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to  basic  pay,  for  woi^  up  to  8  hours, 
will  be  paid  basic  pay  for  work  above  8 
hours  but  not  over  the  employee's 
basic  work  requirement  for  that  day, 
and  normal  overtime  for  work  on  the 
holiday  in  excess  of  the  basic  work  re- 
quirement for  that  day. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  sup- 
port this  necessary  and  positive  legis- 
lation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIDNEY  KLUOER 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALDOUnA 
IH  THK  BOU8K  Or  RZPRSSKirrATrVXS 

Monday,  April  22, 198S 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
personal  pleasure  for  me  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  my  dear  friend 
Sidney  Kluger.  Sidney  has  accom- 
plished more  in  his  72  years  than  a 
score  of  men  of  average  abUlty  and 
drive.  He  is  indeed  a  person  who  em- 
bodies the  best  of  our  American 
ideals— hard  work,  compassion,  perse- 
verance, and  a  commitment  to  service 
to  others. 

A  native  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kluger 
received  his  B.S.  from  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  Universities  of  Oregon. 
Colimibia,  and  Mexic».  In  1930,  he 
helped  organize  college  students  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  York  gu- 
bernatorial race. 

During  the  difficult  period  of  the 
early  1930's,  Sidney  worked  with  New 
York's  young  people.  Later  he  taught 
high  school  in  Eugene,  OR,  and  then 
in  Mexico  City.  He  organized  his  own 
publishing  firm.  Publlcaciones  Pana- 
mericanes.  which  published  novels, 
nonfiction.  textbooks,  and  children's 
books.  His  firm  published  "America's 
Choice"  by  then  vice-president  Henry 
Wallace  shortly  after  his  good  wOl 
tour  of  Mexico.  Sidney  was  instrumen- 
tal in  revising  the  Panamerlcan  Copy- 
right Convention  to  deal  with  viola- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  that  treaty. 

In  the  1940'8  Sidney  became  in- 
volved with  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  in  Mexico  City.  The  Com- 
mittee helped  arrange  visas  for  proml- 
nent  Europeans  to  leave  France  to 
save  their  lives  during  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation. 

In  1945,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine, 
Senator  Guy  Gillette  (Iowa)  and  Con- 
gressman Andrew  Somers  (New  York) 
came  to  Mexico  to  seek  help  from  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  survivors 
of  European  Jewry.  Though  their  mis- 
sion was  not  successful,  they  did  in- 
volve Sidney  Kluger  in  the  cause.  He 
became  executive  director  of  the 
Latin- American  League  for  a  Free  Pal- 
estine and  publisher  of  its  journal.  La 
Respuesta  (The  Answer).  In  1946  the 
journal  published  a  two-page  story  on 
the    life    of   Raoul    Wallenberg,    the 
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Swede  who  dedicated  himself  to  saving 
Hungarian  Jews  from  Nazi  extermina- 
tion ritnnpn 

With  the  creaUon  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  League  was  dissolved  and 
La  Respuesta  ceased  publication.  Mr. 
Kluger  then  served  for  4  years  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  20.000-member 
Centro  Deportivo  Israellta— a  sports 
and  community  center  for  the  Jewish 
Community  in  Mexico  City. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1963,  Kluger  became  executive  di- 
rector of  Temple  Sherith  Israel  in  San 
Francisco.  In  this  position,  he  orga- 
nized the  first  Israel  trade  fair  in  the 
Western  United  States,  which  attract- 
ed over  10  thousand  people  and  re- 
ceived wide  publicity. 

In  order  to  combat  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Government  to  observe  Its  obli- 
gations under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
Kluger  became  a  cofounder  of  the  Bay 
Area  Council  for  Soviet  Jewry.  This 
organization,  part  of  the  national  net- 
work of  councils  throughout  the 
United  States,  played  an  important 
role  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
problem  of  Soviet  human  rights  viola- 
tions. Sidney  organized  the  San  Fran- 
cisco celebration  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  rescue  of  Danish  Jews  by 
Sweden,  at  which  the  consuls  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  were  honored. 

One  of  Sidney  Kluger's  hobbies  has 
become  a  major  effort  for  good.  In 
1966.  he  organized  Book  Bank  USA.  a 
foundation  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  libraries  throughout 
the  world.  Members  of  the  national 
advisory  board  include  such  prominent 
writers  as  James  Michner,  Saul 
Bellow.  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer.  Pearl 
Buck.  Irving  Stone,  William  Manches- 
ter, and  others. 

In  1968.  Book  Bank  contributed  a 
bookmobile  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  story  in 
Life  magazine.  Jenisalem  mayor 
Teddy  Kollek  praised  the  gift  as  pro- 
moting better  relations  between  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  population  of  the 
city.  Book  Bank  Is  still  operating  after 
almost  20  years,  and  it  Is  currently  in- 
volved in  a  project  to  supply  books  to 
Ethiopian  refugees  now  Uvlng  in 
Israel. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  of  Book 
Bank  in  providing  more  than  million 
books  to  public  libraries  throughout 
the  world.  Sidney  Kluger  was  given 
the  Daniel  Koshland  Award  of  Merit. 

Book  Bank  also  played  a  role  in  pro- 
moting cultural  interchange  by  orga- 
nizing a  course  on  the  mass  media  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  and  the  University 
of  London.  Participants  in  the  course 
met  with  the  editors  and  other  offi- 
cials of  leading  British  newspapers. 
the  British  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  British  film  studios,  and  the  con- 
ference participated  in  a  two-way  con- 
versation with  the  White  House. 
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Mr.  Kluger  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Northern  California  Board  of  Boys' 
Town  Jenisalem.  an  organization  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  of  1,250  underprivileged  stu- 
dents. In  1982  Kluger  was  honored  by 
having  a  gymnasium  in  Klryat  She- 
mona  named  after  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  on  which  I 
have  had  the  most  extensive  contact 
with  Sidney  Kluger  is  in  connection 
with  Raoul  Wallenburg— the  Swede 
who  saved  one  hundred  thousand 
Hungarians  from  Nazi  death  camps, 
and  among  those  he  saved  were  my 
wife,  Annette,  and  I.  In  1979  Kluger 
provided  invaluable  service  to  Annette 
when  she  established  the  first  Interna- 
tional Free  Wallenberg  Committee. 

After  my  election  to  Congress  in 
1980.  we  discussed  the  possibility  of 
making  Wallenberg  and  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  in  order  to  in- 
crease our  ability  to  intercede  on  his 
behalf  with  Soviet  Union.  Our  efforts 
ciilminated  in  a  moving  Rose  Oarden 
ceremony  on  October  5.  1981,  when 
President  Reagan  signed  my  legisla- 
tion making  Wallenberg  an  honorary 
American  citizen. 

Few  men  have  been  privileged  to 
lead  the  kind  of  lives  that  Sidney 
Kluger  has  led.  He  has  consistently 
applied  his  intelligence  and  leadership 
to  projects  which  benefit  his  fellow 
men.  I  am  delighted  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  remarkable  man.* 


April  22,  1985 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JAMES 
McNEAR 


HON.  GEORGfe  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  nuHois 

n*  THE  Honsx  or  RzraxszirrATTvxs 

Monday.  April  22, 1985 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
your  attention  and  that  of  our  fellow 
colleagues  an  outstanding  community 
servant,  the  late  Rev.  James  McNear 
of  Joliet,  IL.  A  deeply  religious  man. 
he  devoted  his  life  to  making  his  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
for  his  fellow  man. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  became  in- 
volved tn  religion  which  resulted  in  his 
attendance  and  graduation  from  the 
Baptist  Institute  in  Chicago  in  1949. 
As  he  moved  among  his  congregation, 
he  began  to  instill  in  their  hearts  and 
minds  a  new  way  of  life.  He  is  recog- 
nized today  for  his  tireless  efforts  in 
striving  for  dignity  in  resistance  to 
ghetto  life  for  his  community. 

In  1965  Reverend  McNear  was  in- 
stnmiental  in  organizing  the  Fairmont 
Improvement  Association  after  eight 
children  died  in  a  fire  due  to  lack  of 
water  in  their  community.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  was  to  have 
water,  sewer  service,  and  street  lights 
installed  in  their  area.  This  group  was 


very  successful  and  while  much  devel- 
opment is  still  needed  in  his  communi- 
ty, the  legacy  of  this  man  can  be 
found  as  we  look  around  the  commiml- 
ty  in  which  he  worked.  Today  other 
black  commimlty  leaders  take  up  the 
task  where  Reverend  McNear  left  off. 
He  is  remembered  for  leading  others 
as  he  showed  them  that  there  is, 
indeed,  a  better  way  of  life.  Currently, 
the  young  blacks  in  his  commimlty  are 
reaching  out  toward  goals  and  aspira- 
tions that  their  parents  only  a  genera- 
tion ago  would  not  have  imagined  at- 
tainable for  themselves. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  this 
past  February,  in  observance  of  Afro- 
American  History  Month  at  Lewis  Uni- 
versity in  Lockport,  IL.  Reverend 
McNear  was  honored  posthumously 
with  the  well-deserved  Outstanding 
Citizen  Award.  Reverend  McNear  will 
be  long  remembered  for  his  devotion 
to  his  commimlty  and  his  determina- 
tion to  instill  in  others  a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives.* 


April  22,  1985 

UNIVERSITY  HIOH  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES  60TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


CONCERNED  BLACK  MEN,  INC., 
1985  PRESHJENT'S  VOLUNTEER 
ACTION  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  rKHHSTLVAlfU 
nt  THX  HOUSX  OP  KXPRXSOrrATTVXS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Concerned  Black 
Men,  Inc..  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  be 
honored  today  by  President  Reagan  as 
recipients  of  the  1985  President's  Vol- 
unteer Action  Award. 

Concerned  Black  Men  was  founded 
in  1975  by  a  group  of  police  officers  as 
a  response  to  the  problem  of  youth 
gang  violence.  Their  objective  was  to 
offer  juveniles  positive  adult  role 
models  and  opportunities  for  construc- 
tive activity.  The  group  is  now  com- 
posed of  black  men  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  has  earned  the  support  of  the 
Philadelphia  community. 

Over  2,000  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions were  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Volunteer  Action  Awards,  and 
18  winners  were  named.  Because  they 
are  the  only  minority  civic  organiza- 
tion to  earn  this  honor,  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  that  the  Concerned  Black 
Men  has  been  selected  to  represent 
our  city  and  State. 

The  President  has  chosen  wisely  to 
honor  this  outstanding  volunteer 
group.  Their  record  of  service,  and  the 
incentives  and  role  models  they  offer 
to  our  often  troubled  youth,  merit  our 
respect,  our  congratulations,  and  our 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Concerned 
Black  Men  and  wish  them  continued 
success  through  their  volunteer  ef- 
forts to  build  communities  that  are 
safe.  Just,  and  fiUed  with  opportuni- 
ty.* 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCAUFoanA 

m  THE  HOOSE  OP  RSFRKSXirTATrVES 

Monday.  AprU  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  LEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  University  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles,  which  will  cele- 
brate its  60th  anniversary  on  AprU  27, 
1985.  In  honor  of  this  celebration,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Rkbolutioii 

Whereaa,  University  High  School  is  com- 
pleting 60  years  of  service  as  an  educational 
institution,  and 

Whereas.  University  High  School  was  es- 
tablished In  1934  as  a  one  building  school 
and  has  since  grown  Into  a  highly  respected 
center  for  learning,  and 

Whereas,  University  High  School  has  of- 
fered a  quality  educational  program  to  its 
more  than  50,000  graduates,  and 

Whereas.  University  High  School  has 
graduated  students  who  have  gone  on  to 
achieve  outstanding  recognition  in  the  vari- 
ous profeaslons.  the  theatre,  the  arts,  and 
athletics,  and 

Whereas.  University  High  School  has 
maintained  a  diverse  program  of  instruction 
regardless  of  various  vicissitudes  over  the 
years,  and 

Whereas.  University  High  School  has  pro- 
vided innovative  educational  programs  cre- 
ated by  members  of  the  faculty,  aixi 

Whereas.  University  High  School  has  pro- 
moted intercultural  programs  that  have 
contributed  to  better  understanding  among 
all  ethnic  and  racial  groups  in  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  community,  and 

Whereas,  Faculty  members  and  students 
can  be  rightly  proud  of  their  association 
with  a  school  credited  by  many  students 
who  have  graduated  into  distinguished  ca- 
reers, and 

Whereas,  University  High  School  has  con- 
tributed toward  civic  pride  as  demonstrated 
by  the  many  contributions  made  by  Its  grad- 
uates for  the  betterment  of  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  citizens  of  the  City  of  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Con- 
gressman Mel  Levine  hereby  highly  com- 
mends University  High  School,  its  Adminis- 
tration. Faculty,  Students,  and  Community 
on  the  achievements  and  scholastic  progress 
accomplished  during  the  past  60  years,  and 
extends  Its  sincere  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  providing  excellence  in  education.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  KENNETH 
WALKER 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OPCALIFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXHTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  award-winning  work  of  ABC  News 
Correspondent  Kenneth  Walker,  who 
has  received  national  acclaim  for  his 
outstanding  coverage  in  South  Africa 
for  ABC's  Nightllne  television  news 
program. 
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Through  Mr.  Walker's  coverage,  the 
social  and  political  environment  was 
vividly  presented  to  the  American 
public,  and  his  commentary  was  both 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking.  It 
is  in  large  part  Mr.  Walker's  coverage 
that  made  the  South  African  Night- 
line  telecast  the  recipient  of  interna- 
tional critical  acclaim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth  Walker  has  a 
long  and  illustrious  career  in  journal- 
ism. Prior  to  joining  ABC  News,  he 
was  a  national  and  foreign  correspond- 
ent for  the  Washington  Star  newspa- 
per from  1969  to  1981,  covering  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  White  House  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Walker  hosted  and  produced 
a  local  talk  show  in  1978  for  WJZ-TV. 
the  ABC  affiliate  in  Baltimore. 

During  his  tenure  with  ABC  News, 
Mr.  Walker  has  served  as  general  as- 
signment correspondent.  Justice  De- 
partment correspondent,  and  senior 
correspondent  for  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
son. He  is  also  coauthor  of  a  book  to 
be  published  this  year  on  the  life  of 
Reverend  Jackson. 

Mr.  Walker's  career  has  been 
marked  by  a  high  sense  of  profession- 
alism, with  insightful  and  provocative 
analysis  of  global  events.  It  is  in  recog- 
nition of  his  many  achievements  in 
the  field  of  Journalism,  and  particular- 
ly the  breakthrpughs  he  made  during 
his  Nightllne  coverage  in  South 
Africa,  that  I  make  special  mention  of 
Kenneth  Walker  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  I  applaud  Mr. 
Walker's  accomplishments,  and  fully 
anticipate  continued  success  in  all  his 
future  assignments.* 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY:  SUCCESS 
OR  FAILURE 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


OF 
nf  THE  HOVSX  OP  RKPRXSKIfTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  22.  1985 

*  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week,  the  LBJ  Library  in  Austin,  TX, 
sponsored  a  symposium  on  the  Great 
Society.  It  was  weU  attended  by  many 
of  the  leaders  and  architects  of  that 
period  in  our  history.  For  the  most 
part,  they  all  reaffirmed  their  faith  In 
the  principles,  practicalities,  and 
achievements  of  the  Great  Society. 
Though  some  of  the  programs  have 
been  modified,  many  of  the  programs 
are  still  Just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  when  they  were  enacted.  Job 
Corps,  Head  Start,  Elementary  and 
SeconduT  Education:  I  could  go  on 
and  on.  These  programs  helped 
people,  and  I  submit  they  will  always 
be  a  part  of  our  national  agenda  in 
some  form  or  another.  Therefore,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Recors  an  ac- 
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count  from  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
symposium. 

The  proceedings  tcXUm: 

[From  the  Austin  American-Statesman. 
Apr.  10.  10851 

OaSAT  SOCIRT  RnfnfBHOD— laOACT'S 

Bmums  RacALL  QovBumBR  AS  Tool 

(By  Steve  Reed) 
Lyndon  Johnson  recognised  government 
as  a  tool  to  defeat  the  traditional  enemies  of 
American  Society  and  not  as  the  enemy. 
Barbara  Jordan  said  Thursday  in  opening  a 
two-day  retraq>ectlve  of  the  Great  Society 
by  Its  contributors  and  contemporary  crit- 
ics. 

"The  legacy  of  Lyndcn  Johnson  continues 
to  enrich  our  Uvea."  said  Jordan,  a  three- 
term  member  of  Congress  who  retired  from 
politics  in  1979.  "He  saw  the  enemy,  and  the 
enemy  was  not  government.  The  enemy  was 
ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  ugliness,  injus- 
tice, discrimination.  He  believed  that  It  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  defeat  the 
enemy." 

In  her  keynote  speech  before  an  LBJ  U- 
brary  audience  of  about  700  people,  includ- 
ing Lady  Bird  Johnson.  Jordan  said  Oreat 
Society  programs  were  different  from  con- 
ventional welfare  programs  because  Jolm- 
son  made  them  different. 

"He  addressed  root  causes  and  tried  to 
bring  resolution  at  the  point  of  beginning," 
she  said.  "He  did  not  simply  say  let's  pro- 
vide children  with  better  education  and  the 
unemployed  with  jobs.  Lyndon  Johnson 
wanted  to  prepare  children  to  receive  an 
education;  he  wanted  to  provide  thoae  with- 
out work  employabOity." 

After  joining  a  panel  considering  the 
mood  of  the  country  20  yean  ago,  Jordan 
raised  the  issue  of  how  a  major  anniversary 
of  the  Great  Society  could  be  celebrated 
with  a  national  "conspiracy  of  silence." 

She  said  the  answer  lies  In  the  mood  of 
the  country  today,  a  mood  to  which  Presi- 
dents Carter  and  Reagan  contributed  by 
n«mp»iynitnf  against  Washington  and  big 
govemmoit.  Americans  cannot  expect  the 
federal  government  to  be  doing  good  things 
on  behalf  of  people  when  two  presldenta 
have  expressed  negative  sentiment  about 
Washington's  role  in  society,  she  said. 

Two  docen  Johnson  adminlstratioD  aides 
and  Great  Society  architects  and  observers 
spent  most  of  the  rest  of  the  day  recalling 
the  spirit  and  Intentions  of  Oreat  Society 
legislation,  tracing  its  roots,  and  evaluating 
its  successes  and  faOures. 

Reagan  administration  treatment  of  social 
program  funding  and  the  more  conservative 
Climate  in  the  country  came  In  for  consider- 
able criticism. 

Ray  MT»h^ii  a  secretary  of  the  Labor 
Department  tn  the  Carter  administration, 
attacked  the  argimients  that  Great  Society 
legislation  contributed  significantly  to  Infla- 
tion and  that  the  poor  are  worse  off  today 
than  when  the  War  on  Poverty  was  Initiat- 
ed. 

"I  don't  believe  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
bad  anything  to  do  with  inflation  as  we  ex- 
perienced It  in  the  19708  and  1980s,  and  if  it 
did.  It  was  imperceptible."  he  said. 

"The  main  reason  for  the  inflation  was  ex- 
ternal shocks  to  the  American  economy."  he 
said,  citing  the  quadrupling  of  energy  prices 
in  1973  and  1974  and  their  doubling  In  1979. 

"The  argument  that  somehow  these  pro- 
grams didn't  make  any  difference  because  of 
a  simple  before-and-after  comparison  Is  sim- 
plistic, naive,  and  ridiculous."  Marshall  said. 
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"U  you  looked  at  the  detafled  evidence  of 
the  programa.  It  aeems  to  me  that  obviously 
povCTty  WM  cut  in  haU  during  the  decade, 
the  tnddenoe  ot  poverty,  during  the  1960a." 

Marahall  nld  oltici  of  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams aaked  then  and  now  about  cost-effec- 
tlvenea*.  He  said  programa  such  as  Head 
Start,  which  places  poor  children  in  pre- 
school and  kindergarten  and  encourages  pa- 
rental involvement,  and  the  Job  Corps 
cannot  be  Judged  by  an  arbitrary  bottom 
line. 

"It  costs  you  a  lot  not  to  deal  with  poverty 
and  unemployment  and  discrimination  and 
that  range  of  problems."  he  said.  "Tou  can 
get  these  things  out  of  the  federal  budget, 
but  you  can't  get  them  out  of  the  country. 
And  we  will  pay  for  it  one  way  or  another. 

The  Reagan  budget  now  before  Congress 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  Job  Corps, 
which  several  participants  identified  not 
only  as  a  centerpiece  of  Johnson's  programs 
but  as  a  suooeM  story. 

Otis  Slngletary,  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Kentucky  and  the  first  director  of  the 
Job  Corps,  saM  he  was  more  fearful  for  the 
agency's  future  today  than  at  any  time  since 
its  creation. 

"What  we  did  was.  in  a  country  where 
there  were  a  lot  of  Jobs  out  there  going  beg- 
ging and  a  lot  of  kids  out  there  who  were 
unprepared  to  handle  them,  we  took  some 
of  those  kids  aud  readied  them  for  some  of 
those  Jobs,  and  they're  showing  today  that 
it  can  be  done."  Slngletary  said. 

He  said  the  criticism  that  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  those  who  wanted  to  work 
overlooked  the  "clientele"  he  described  as 
the  most  difficult  to  reach  In  the  United 
StAtes— "that  16  to  20-year-old  kid  who  is 
out  of  school,  out  of  work,  and  literally  has 
no  place  to  go.  If  we  didn't  do  anything  else 
...  we  did  manage  to  shrink  the  pool  of 
those  Robert  Frost  had  in  mind  when  he  de- 
scribed them  as  people  with  nothing  to  look 
back  to  with  pride  and  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  with  hope." 

Sargent  Shriver.  former  Peace  Corps  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  director, 
criticized  a  new  American  selfishness  that 
makes  gods  out  of  millionaires,  tells  the 
poor  they've  already  had  their  chance,  and 
blames  people  who  are  handicapped  for 
their  afflictions. 

"I  think  we've  got  somehow  or  other  to 
convince  Americans  that  John  Wayne  and 
individualism  are  not  the  only  symbols  of 
our  society."  Shriver  said,  describing  the  na- 
tion's founding  as  a  time  when  people 
shared  a  sense  of  community  aiMl  responsi- 
bility for  one  another. 

Today,  "nobody  cares  about  anybody  else, 
and  especially  nobody  cares  about  anybody 
who's  a  loser,  and  if  you're  a  loser  because 
you're  black  or  because  you  haven't  got  a 
high  I.Q.,  or  if  you're  a  loser  because  you're 
crippled,  you're  Just  a  loser  and  we  don't 
want  to  see  anything  about  you  or  talk  to 
you."  he  said  of  the  attitude  of  some  Amerl- 


Shriver  said  poverty  in  America  is  growing 
dramatically  under  Mr.  Reagan  and  has  af- 
fected or  threatened  47  million  people. 

"We  may  be  talking  today  about  what  the 
War  on  Poverty  attempted  to  do.  what  it 
failed  to  do,  the  stupid  mistakes  we  made, 
the  overpromises  that  we  were  guUty  of,  but 
the  issue  before  this  group  and  especially 
before  any  students  here  Is,  what's  going  to 
happen  in  the  United  States  If  we  continue 
to  slop  along  the  way  we  are  now,  forgetting 
40  million  Americans  who  are  poor."  Shriver 
said. 

One  of  the  strongest  attacks  on  Reagan 
funding  cuts  for  social  programs  came  from 
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Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins.  D-Callf..  the  only 
current  member  of  Congress  participating 
in  the  symposium,  who  also  was  critical  of 
the  news  media. 

"Utifortiuuttely  it  seems  to  me  that  we're 
drifting  in  the  direction  now  of  a  complete 
abdication  of  federal  responsibility  not  only 
of  education  but  also  employment  training, 
health,  and  other  phases  of  national  life." 
he  said.  "If  this  oontlnuea.  It  obrioualy  will 
undercut  the  social  programs  that  affect  us 
at  the  community  level  as  well. 

"The  fact  that  the  public  la  not  aware  of 
It,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  strictly  a  question  of 
the  media  itself  .  .  .  the  public  Is  not  being 
advised.  Is  not  aware  of  what  la  going  on  In 
the  nation  today." 

Hawkins  said  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary EducatioD  Act.  another  linchpin  of  the 
Oreat  Society,  has  suffered  a  60  percent 
funding  cut  during  the  Reagan  iwesldency 
and  faces  another  16  percent  reduction  In 
the  proposed  budget 

"Public  education  Is  a  great  thing  that  we 
need  to  Indulge  In  if  we're  going  to  protect 
the  Oreat  Society,"  he  said.  "Otherwise  if 
we  meet  here  five  yean  from  now,  10  years 
from  now,  there  isn't  going  to  be  anything 
to  critique  because  nothing  Is  going  to  be 
left."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYEN  HIGH 
SCHOOL— STATE  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THX  HOOSK  or  RKPHSSKHTATTVCS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  wotild  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  group  of  young  men  from  my  district 
who  have  achieved  greatness  and  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  their 
community.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
members  of  the  Rayen  High  School 
Basketball  Team  in  Youngstown,  OH, 
who  recently  won  the  State  Double  A 
Basketball  Championship.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  and  praise 
to  the  principal  of  Rayen  High  School, 
my  brother,  Sam  Traflcant,  and  the 
head  coach  of  Rayen's  Basketball 
Team,  Prank  W.  Cegledy.  Jr.  Both  of 
these  men  played  an  important  role  in 
molding  together  a  winning  team  of 
young  men— both  on  and  off  the  court. 
Rayen  High  School  finished  the 
season  with  an  incredible  26-1  record. 
They  completed  an  amiuring  season  by 
defeating  Linden  McKlnley  High 
School  of  Columbus.  OH,  by  a  score  of 
50  to  46  to  win  the  AA  Ohio  State 
High  School  Basketball  Champion- 
ship. I  am  extremely  proud  of  this 
team  because  of  Its  hard  work  and  re- 
lentless drive.  This  team  does  not 
boast  a  super-star  or  one  key  player. 
They  achieved  greatness  this  year 
through  hard  work,  team  play,  and  de- 
termined spirit.  Their  amazing  drive  to 
the  State  championship  is  emblematic 
of  the  spirit  and  feistiness  of  the 
Youngstown  community.  Like  the 
people  in  my  district,  the  young  men 
of   Rayen   High   School's   basketball 
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team  worked  together— through  hard 
times  and  good— and  they  refused  to 
give  in  when  the  going  got  rough  and 
when  the  pressure  was  on. 

In  paying  tribute  to  these  fine  young 
men  and  Rayen  High  School,  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  their  par- 
ents and  families  who  supported  them 
throughout  the  season.  Everyone  asso- 
ciated with  Rayen  High  School  should 
be  proud— proud  of  their  team,  their 
school,  and  their  outstanding  commu- 
nity.* 


JEWISH    EDUCATORS    SCHOLAR- 
SHIP  AWARDS  PRESENTED 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcALiroaiiu 

IM  TBS  HOUSS  or  RXPRXSBfTATrVXS 

Monday,  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  recipients 
of  the  1986  Association  of  Jewish  Edu- 
cators scholarship  award.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Educators  is  affiliated 
with  the  community  relations  commit- 
tee of  the  Jewish  Federation  CoimcU, 
Los  Angeles.  It  consists  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  classified  employ- 
ees of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  and  provides  professional, 
social,  and  educational  support  to  its 
m«nbers  and  the  Los  Angeles  Jewish 
Conun  unity. 

Each  year  the  Association  of  Jewish 
Educators  holds  a  scholarship  fund- 
raiser and  awards  scholarships  to  out- 
standing Jewish  students  from  Los  An- 
geles' 49  senior  high  schools  who  have 
met  requirements  of  outstanding  aca- 
demic performance,  service  to  their 
school,  service  to  the  Jewish  commimi- 
ty  and  to  their  community  at  large. 
"The  1985  scholarship  winners  are: 

Caroline  Nelson,  senior,  Alexander 
Hamilton  High  School. 

Hall  Helfgott,  senior,  Alexander 
Hamilton  High  School. 

Stacey  Mills,  senior,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton High  School. 

Daniel  Rubenstein,  senior,  Francis 
Polytechnic  High  School. 

Mitchell  Moss,  senior,  James  Monroe 
High  School. 

Lisa  Levine,  senior.  Banning  High 
School. 

It  is  my  honor  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  congratulating  these  fine 
yoimg  ladies  and  gentlemen.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PBUISTLVAinA 
Df  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRESKIfTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
15,  1985.  I  was  unavoidably  absent  for 
two  votes.  Had  I  been  present  for  the 
vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a 
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Joint  resolution  to  designate  May  7, 
1985,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day,"  and  to  request  the  President  to 
raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  and  East  Eu- 
ropean human  rights  violations  at 
every  available  opportunity,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  passage.  On 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  110,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Taiwan  should 
cooperate  in  the  extradition  of  any 
Taiwanese  involved  in  the  murder  of 
Henry  Liu,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  passage.* 


THE  JAPANESE  MARKET 
EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1985 

HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

opcAuroRiru 

in  THX  HOUSB  or  RKPRKSERTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  22, 1985 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  expand 
the  Japanese  market  for  beef,  citrus, 
and  frozen  vegetables.  This  bill,  known 
as  the  "Japanese  Market  Expansion 
Act  of  1985"  seeks  to  address  the  seri- 
ous tariff  and  nontarif f  barriers  which 
these  U.S.  commodities  face. 

The  Japanese,  through  a  series  of 
both  quotas  and  nontariff  barriers, 
have  severely  limited  the  amount  of 
certain  U.S.  agricultural  products 
which  they  wlU  accept.  In  the  past, 
the  Japanese  have  acknowledged  tliis 
problem  and  have  pledged  to  correct 
it.  Unfortunately,  their  pledges  have 
not  been  translated  into  significant  re- 
ductions of  these  barriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  talk  is 
growing  short,  and  the  time  for  action 
is  quickly  approaching.  The  Japanese 
must  realize  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  and  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  order  to  promote  good 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 

If  the  Japanese  wish  to  continue  to 
have  free  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
their  automobiles  and  other  products, 
then  they  must  treat  our  commodities 
with  the  same  free  trade  attitude 
which  we  accord  their  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  removing 
quotas  on  Japanese  automobiles,  we 
should  see  some  reciprocity  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  work  to  achieve  fair  trading 
practices  with  the  Japanese.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PKinfSTi.VAinA 

IN  THX  HO0SI  or  REPRSSEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 
*  Mr.    CLINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  18.  1985,  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

RoUcall  No.  56:  H.R.  1617,  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorization,  the  House 
rejected  the  Walker  amendment  to 
the  Walgren  amendment  that  sought 
to  reduce  the  total  authorization  level 
to  $122.5  million,  "aye"; 

RoUcall  No.  57:  HJl.  1617,  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorization,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Walgren  amendment 
that  reduces  the  total  authorization 
level  to  $127.8  million,  and  reallocates 
funds  among  the  various  functions, 
"aye";  and 

RoUcaU  No.  58:  H.R.  1617.  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorization,  the  House 
passed  the  measure  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987,  "no".* 
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LaRocque.  Suzy  Pallante.  Kellle  Kna- 
pich,  Kathy  Meyer,  Elaine  LawvlUe, 
Barbara  Grab,  Dawn  Mlllan.  and 
Diane  Danko,  students  at  Dallas,  PA. 
College  Mlsericordla  for  their  excel- 
lent worit  in  Lancaster,  KY.* 


SPRING  BREAK 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OP  RHIISTLVAinA 

nf  THX  Housx  or  rkprxskhtattvcs 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  recently  stated 
that  today's  college  students  could 
afford  the  administration's  massive 
cutbacks  in  student  aid  if  they  merely 
"divested"  themselves  of  their  cars, 
their  stereos,  and  their  spring  vaca- 
tions in  Fort  Lauderdale. 

I'd  like  to  advise  the  Secretary  that 
there  are  millions  of  coUege  students 
across  our  Nation  who  put  their  spring 
breaks  to  good  use  by  studying,  work- 
ing, and  doing  good  works. 

One  such  group  of  students  from  the 
College  Misericordia  in  Dallas.  PA,  re- 
cently spent  their  spring  break  help- 
ing the  needy  in  Appalachla.  These  10 
selfless  students  volimteered  their 
time  to  help  needy  residents  of  Lan- 
caster, KY,  with  minor  home  repairs, 
and  they  visited  and  distributed  food 
to  the  elderly 

These  students  are  excellent  proof 
that  today's  college  students  do  care 
about  their  fellow  man  and  not  Just 
about  themselves.  Let's  help  them 
make  a  better  and  more  productive 
world  for  all  of  us  by  providing  them 
with  the  financial  aid  they  need  to  get 
through  college.  Our  investment  in 
them  today  will  be  paid  back  with  in- 
terest in  future  years  in  terms  of 
higher  productivity,  higher  worker 
satisfaction,  and  higher  earnings  and 
income  tax  revenues. 

Rather  than  casting  aspersions  on 
our  coUege  students,  or  slashing  their 
financial  aid,  perhaps  it  is  time  for 
some  of  our  policymakers  to  divest 
themselves  of  some  of  their  antiquated 
prejudices  about  today's  college  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hat  is  off  to:  Jenni- 
fer   Flora,    Anna    Shandra.    Barbara 


CONCERNED  BLACK  MEN,  INC., 
EARNS  PRESIDENT'S  VOLUN- 
TEER ACTION  AWARD 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

ormnnTLVAViA 

Df  THX  HOUSX  or  RXFBXSXHTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  22. 1985 

*  ytc.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1985 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Concerned  Black  Men. 
Inc.  This  organization,  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is 
deserving  of  our  highest  praise  and 
recognition.  Through  its  volunteer 
service  of  providing  positive  role 
models  to  black  youths,  our  society 
has  been  richly  rewarded  with  a  new 
generation  of  caring,  gifted,  and  cre- 
ative men  and  women  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Concerned  Black  Men,  Inc.,  was 
started  in  the  1970's  by  a  group  of 
black  policemen  and  firefighters  who 
wanted  to  do  more  than  simply  react 
to  gang  activity  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
strong  dedication  and  commitxnent  to 
caring  for  our  children  led  to  their 
sponsoring  a  variety  of  culttiral.  recre- 
ational, and  educational  activities  fo- 
cused on  helping  both  men  and  youths 
tmderstand  each  other,  themselves 
and  their  community. 

After  9  years,  many  of  the  original 
members  continue  to  woi^  tirelessly  to 
expand  opportunities  for  black  youths. 
JAt.  Ervln  R.  Urquhart  and  Mr. 
Charles  Patton  remain  a  driving  force 
in  the  movement  to  inspire  young 
people  to  achieve  their  very  best 

Concerned  Black  Men.  Inc..  has 
indeed  earned  the  1986  President's 
Volunteer  Action  Award.  It  is  the  only 
group  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  be  selected  for  the 
award  this  year,  and  the  only  minority 
civic  organization  in  the  United  States 
to  be  so  honored. 

The  leaders  of  Concerned  Black 
Men,  Inc.,  realize  that  its  recognition 
is  also  a  proud  reflection  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  its  black  youths.  The 
group's  own  honor  winners  wUl  be  sa- 
luted at  the  "Tenth  Annual  Black 
Youth  Recognition  Award  Banquet" 
on  Jime  1, 1985. 

To  this  partnership  of  men  and 
youths,  I  say  thank  you  for  bringing 
into  being  a  very  special  way  of  pass- 
ing on  a  real  and  meaningful  hope  to 
successive  generations.* 


61-OM  o-8a-»  (Ft  7) 
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A  TRXBTTTE  TO  EAOLE  SCODT 
BERNARD  J.  VORDERER  m 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 


'ATIVB8 


or  nxmotB 
IH  THB  BOTTSI  Or 

Monday.  AprU  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  iAr.  Speaker.  I  rtae 
today  before  my  colleagues  to  recoc- 
nize  and  honor  a  remarkable  young 
man  from  my  district.  Bernard  J.  Vor- 
derer  HI.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  Ber- 
nard Vorderer  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  since  he  has  been  chosen 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  at  a  ceremony  on  May  4.  1985, 
at  Five  Holy  Martyrs  Church  In  Chica- 
go. IL. 

Bernard  Vorderer  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  In 
September  1978,  he  Joined  the  Plve 
Holy  Martyrs  Cub  Pack  3465  and  ad- 
vanced through  the  ranks  of  Bobcat, 
Wolf,  and  Bear.  The  following  year, 
Bernard  was  promoted  to  Webelos 
where  he  earned  all  16  activity  badges, 
the  Webelos  badge,  and  Arrow  of 
Light  After  joining  Boy  Scout  Troop 
465  in  October  1981.  Bernard  obtained 
the  ranks  of  First  Class.  Star,  Life,  and 
Eagle.  He  earned  all  12  skill  a?rards,  35 
merit  badges,  and  the  World  Conserva- 
tion Award.  In  1983.  Bernard  was 
elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 
Tschltanl  Mawat  Chapter.  This  fine 
young  man  has  also  received  the  Cub 
Scout  Parvueli  Del  Religious  Award, 
the  Boy  Scout  Ad  Altare  Dei,  and  the 
Pope  Pius  XII  Religious  Award. 

Presently  an  honor  student  at  Qulg- 
ley  South  High  School,  Bernard  Vor- 
derer is  also  Involved  in  many  activi- 
ties outside  of  Scouting.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  school  band  and  wres- 
tling team,  has  served  as  an  altar  boy, 
and  has  played  Little  League  Baseball. 
Bernard's  future  plans  Include  obtain- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  In  computer 
science  and  a  master's  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration. 

I  deem  It  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
congratulate  Bernard  Vorderer  on  the 
occasion  of  his  obtaining  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout.  He  is  truly  an  example  of 
the  dedicated  youth  of  our  Nation.  I 
ask  my  coUeagues  to  please  Join  me  in 
wishing  him  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 


SALUTE  TO  HUBBKT.L.  ROTH.  & 
CLARK  OF  BLOOMFIELD  HILLS. 
MI 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFELD 

or  mcHKUii 

IK  TBI  BOnSX  or  RZPRaSZlfTATrVKS 

Monday,  AprU  22.  198S 

•  Mr.  BROOBfFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  the  firm  of 
Hubbell.  Roth,  <Sz  Clark  of  Bloomfleld 
Hills,  MI,  for  their  excellent  design  of 
the  Chevrolet  Livonia  Interim  pre- 
treatment  facility. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Chevrolet  Livonia  facility  was 
cited  for  excellence  in  engineering 
design  by  the  American  Consulting 
Engineers  Council  and  was  one  of  only 
five  grand  awards  presented  by  the 
council. 

This  facility  was  built  in  only  3V4 
months  In  order  to  meet  a  tight  dead- 
line Imposed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  is  located  in 
one  of  the  world's  largest  metal  finish- 
ing plants. 

The  firm  of  Hubbell,  Roth.  &  Clark 
should  be  saluted  for  their  fine  effort 
and  work.  Since  only  five  grand 
awards  were  given  away,  their  achieve- 
ment is  a  notable  one.  Fine  workman- 
ship, excellent  design,  and  efficiency 
are  always  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  EDWIN 
F.  BLACK 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 

nf  TBX  Bousx  or  RzrHzsnrrATivxs 

Monday,  April  22.  J98S 


•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, America  lost  a  good  and  compas- 
sionate man  last  week  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Oen.  Eklwln  F.  Black.  Ed  served 
his  country  with  honor  and  dignity  In 
time  of  war  and  peace.  He  was  a  key 
military  planner  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
Washington  during  World  War  II  and 
later  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Army, 
Ed  remained  a  staunch  defender  of  a 
strong  national  defense  and  spoke  out 
often  on  the  need  to  upgrade  our  mili- 
tary preparedness.  During  his  rich  and 
productive  retirement,  he  expanded 
his  public  service  activities  by  serving 
as  vice  president  of  the  Pacific  and 
Asian  Affairs  Council,  as  well  as  being 
a  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Ed  also  served  as  a  president  of  the 
Honolulu  chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Ed's  passing 
Hawaii  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  a 
concerned  and  compassionate  human 
being.  Ed  was  a  good  man  and  we  in 
Hawaii  will  all  miss  him.  I  feel  very 
fortunate  to  have  known  Ed.  His  deep 
devotion  to  America  and  his  great  love 
for  Hawaii  will  continue  to  inspire  all 
who  knew  him.  My  deepest  condo- 
lences go  out  to  Ed's  widow  Cobey  and 
their  six  children.* 


CONGRESSBLAN  MILLER  LAUDS 
PARTNERS  IN  LEARNING 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALiroMdA 

DT  TBI  Housx  or  RxmxscifTATrvxs 

Monday.  AprU  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  BOLLER  of  California.  Bir. 
Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,   Youth  and 
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Families.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
Members,  attention  a  very  Important 
program  which  has  been  operating  in 
my  district  since  1982. 

"Project  Partners  in  Learning"  Is  a 
model  program  for  mwisting  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  and  limited  English  pro- 
ficient parents  and  children  at  Liberty 
Union  High  School  in  Brentwood.  CA. 
The  project  has  had  outstanding  re- 
siilts  in  its  attempts  to  provide  parents 
with  skills  which  will  enable  them  to 
reinforce  student  learning  and  become 
a  part  of  their  children's  educational 
process. 

The  project  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive program  including  instfuctlon, 
instructional  and  counseling  support 
for  students  and  parent^in  transition- 
al lang\iage  and  reading  classes  and  in 
basic  subject  courses.  Participants 
attend  leadership  training  conferences 
to  ease  their  community  acceptance 
and  transition  into  the  mainstream  of 
education  and  community  life. 

I  would  like  to  especially  recognize 
the  program's  director.  Art  Gonzales, 
who  has  devoted  countless  hours  to 
the  administration  of  the  "Project 
Partners  In  Learning."  He  has  shared 
his  knowledge  and  experience  with 
many  other  school  districts  and  pro- 
grams. Numerous  letters  have  been 
sent  to  him  from  school  district  per- 
sonnel from  around  the  country  com- 
mending him  for  providing  an  out- 
standing example  for  them  to  mirror. 
I  luiow  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  Join  me  in  commending  both 
Mr.  Gonzales  and  his  program.* 
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selfless  and  dedicated  service  to  our 
community.  It  is  greatly  appreciated.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TE88E  MAZZINA 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CAuroKjriA 

nf  TBI  BOUSI  or  RKPRXSKirrATrVKS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

*  Mr.  COEXJIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  1985.  Miss  Tesse  Mazzina  wlU 
retire  from  her  position  as  office  su- 
pervisor and  city  clerk  with  the  city  of 
Los  Banos.  CA.  after  almost  four  dec- 
ades of  service  to  her  community. 
During  this  long  career,  Tesse's  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  city 
haU. 

In  1946  Tesse  was  hired  by  the  city 
as  a  one-woman  office.  As  the  number 
of  city  employees  began  to  grow  In  the 
1950's,  she  was  appointed  office  super- 
visor. In  1972  she  was  elected  city 
clerk.  Over  the  years  Tesse  has  also 
been  very  active  with  many  local  serv- 
ice organizations.  Including  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Los  Banos  Emergency 
Relief  Committee,  the  Los  Banos  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  the  local 
volunteer  fire  department. 

As  Tesse  retires  from  the  city  of  Los 
Banos,  she  will  be  sorely  missed.  On 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Los  Banos.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Tesse  Mazzina  for  her  many  years  of 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIA'nON  OP 
HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OHBGOIf 

IN  TBX  novat  or  rzpiussentatives 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

*  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  that  occurred  last 
week  which  deserves  our  support— the 
13th  Annual  Spring  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging  [AAHAl. 

The  American  Association  of  Homes 
for  the  Aging  Is  the  national  repre- 
sentative of  2,500  nonprofit  facilities 
which  provide  health  care,  housing, 
and  supportive  services  to  over  half  a 
million  older  persons  across  the  coim- 
try.  Administrators,  other  personnel 
and  trustees  of  AAHA  member  facili- 
ties participated  in  a  comprehensive 
educational  program,  visited  with 
many  of  their  elected  officials,  and 
gained  a  Washington  perspective  on 
significant  Federal  initiatives  siffectlng 
the  delivery  of  health,  housing,  and 
community  services  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  Thursday,  April  18,  Mark  O. 
HATnELi>— the  senior  Senator  from  my 
home  State  of  Oregon— was  honored 
as  the  recipient  of  AAHA's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  in  recognition 
of  his  leadership  and  efforts  on  behalf 
of  America's  elderly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Hat- 
nxLD  has  been  a  leading  policymaker, 
battling  to  preserve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to,  and  financ- 
ing of,  programs  which  provide  vitally 
needed  services  to  America's  older  citi- 
zens. 

The  Senator's  cooperation  with 
AAHA  was  readily  apparent  last  year 
when  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  proposed  overly 
restrictive  admissions  requirements 
that  jeopardized  the  viability  of  many 
elderly  housing  projects.  Mark  Hat- 
nzLD  responded  Immediately,  bringing 
the  issue  to  the  Senate  floor,  focusing 
the  attention  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
potentially  devastating  Impact  of  the 
regulations,  clarlfjring  congressional 
intent,  and  firmly  establishing  foimda- 
tions  for  any  future  action  we  might 
initiate  in  Congress  to  ensure  that  the 
department  institute  a  flexible  admis- 
sions approach. 

Additionally,  last  year.  Senator  Hat- 
nsLO  demonstrated  his  longstanding 
and  enduring  support  of  continuing 
care  retirement  communities,  which 
are  a  unique  housing  and  health  care 
option  for  the  elderly.  Provisions  In 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  threatened 
to  impose  an  Income  tax  liability  on 
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residents  of  these  communities.  The 
Senator  helped  mobilize  his  colleagues 
to  petition  the  Treasury  Department 
to  exempt  residents  of  existing  con- 
tinuing care  retirement  facilities  from 
these  unfair  taxes.  In  recognition  of 
his  numerous  endeavors  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  elderly  Americans. 
AAHA  conferred  upon  Mark  Hattixlo 
its  Distinguished  Service  Award.  I  join 
the  Association  in  commending  this 
dedicated  public  servant.* 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  FOUND- 
ERS' WALL  OP  THE  CENTRAL 
QUEENS  YOUNG  MEN'S  AND 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  HEBREW  AS- 
SOCIA'nON 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  mw  TORK 

nr  TBI  BOUSX  or  REPRxsxirrATtvES 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 


*  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  dedication  of  the 
Founders'  Wall  of  the  Samuel  and  Lu- 
cille Lemberg  Building  of  the  Central 
Queens  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association.  This 
Joyous  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
AprU  28.  1985. 

The  modem  Lemberg  Building 
opened  in  1982,  and  is  an  impressive 
addition  to  the  Central  Queens  YM/ 
YWHA  facilities.  To  commemorate 
this  occasion,  the  Y  has  commissioned 
Joseph  Dzlndshkashvlli,  the  famous 
Soviet  Georgian  artist,  sculptor,  and 
designer,  to  design  a  unique  plaque, 
which  will  be  permanently  displayed 
In  the  Lemberg  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  occasion  is  a  proud 
one  for  the  Central  Queens  YM/ 
YWHA  and  for  the  entire  Queens 
County  community,  which  it  serves. 
The  Hebrew  Association's  Center  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  all 
of  us,  and  has  enriched  our  lives  in 
countless  ways. 

The  Center  draws  neighbors,  fami- 
lies, and  friends  together  through 
many  educational  and  athletic  activi- 
ties. Its  programs  reach  out  to  all 
members  of  our  community,  concen- 
trating on  many  of  our  special  needs. 
The  YM/YWHA's  after-school  day 
care  is  designed  to  provide  an  atmos- 
phere of  safety,  guidance,  and  love  for 
children  whose  parents  work  past 
school  hours.  The  lectures  and  recre- 
ational activities  for  seniors  at  the  Y 
are  an  important  part  of  the  lives  of 
many  elderly  citizens  interested  in  art, 
current  events,  and  fellowship  with 
their  peers  and  neighbors.  In  addition, 
the  facility  sponsors  a  simuner  day 
camp  for  mentally  disabled  youngsters 
that  enables  them  to  share  in  the  fun 
and  relaxation  of  summer  that  aU  chil- 
dren enjoy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  range  of 
services  and  programs  offered  by  the 
Central  Queens  YM/YWHA,  and  its 
special  attention  to  the  community's 
real  needs,  have  made  an  Invaluable 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
Queens  County. 

Today,  when  career  opportunities 
cause  many  adults  and  families  to 
move  away  from  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives, this  Center  in  Central  Queens 
provides  an  especially  valuable  serv- 
ice—by giving  us  a  means  to  make  new 
friends,  share  the  interests  and  activi- 
ties of  our  neighbors,  learn  about  our 
community,  and  take  part  in  its 
warmth  and  fellowship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  center's  outstanding  officers 
for  their  dedication  to  enriching  the 
Queens  community  President  Jeffrey 
S.  Aaron,  vice  presidents  Michael  Barr 
and  Howard  L.  Klelger,  Secretary 
Allen  Fagln,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Julius  Leventhal,  honorary  Presidents 
George  Kossoy,  Harry  Leventhal,  and 
Herman  M.  Metz.  and  all  of  its  fine  di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  now  to  ask  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  with  me  and 
the  Central  Queens  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association 
in  celebrating  the  dedication  of  the 
Founders'  Wall  of  the  Lemberg  Build- 
ing.* 


STORE  FRONT  MUSEUM/PAUL 
ROBESON  THEATRE  CELE- 
BRATES 14TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  >KW  TOKK 
nf  TBI  BOUSB  or  RXPRISDfTATnm 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  14th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Store  Front 
Museimi/Paul  Robeson  Theatre  in  Ja- 
maica. Queens. 

In  celebration  of  the  museum's  14th 
anniversary  as  Queens'  first  Art 
Museimi  and  the  borough's  only  Afri- 
can-American Museum,  the  musetmi's 
board  of  directors  has  assembled  a 
major  exhibition  entitled  "Early  Pho- 
tographs and  Documents  of  African- 
Americans  to  Queens  County,  New 
York." 

The  exhibition,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  museum  research,  chronicles 
the  energy,  spirit,  and  vitality  of  the 
borough's  African-American  citizens  of 
a  bygone  era,  by  utilizing  early  photo- 
graphs and  documents  that  have  been 
recaptured  and  preserved.  The  exhibit 
provides  tangible  proof  of  African- 
Americans'  historical  roots  and  mean- 
ingful early  presence  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens. 

Most  of  the  material  collected  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  museum's  original 
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book  project  entitled  "Afric«n- Ameri- 
cans in  Queens  County,  New  York. 
1683-1983."  coauthored  by  Dr.  James 
Rose  and  Marcot  S.  Webb,  and  edited 
by  James  B.  Owynne,  scheduled  to  be 
published  In  late  1985. 

This  important  exhibition,  of  signifi- 
cance to  both  black  history  and  the 
history  of  the  borough,  will  crown  the 
museum's  list  of  achievements  during 
its  14-year  history  of  providing  cultur- 
al services  In  southeast  Queens.* 
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THE       DNTVERSmr       OP       IOWA 
DEBATE  TEAM  PLACES 

SECOND   IN   THE    1986   NATION- 
AL DEBATE  TOURNAMENT 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CAUCUS 
FOR  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY  SALUTES  CHRISTINA 

KOCH.   POR   AN   OUTSTANDING 
SCIENCE  PROJECT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

oroALiroainA 

m  THK  HOU8S  OP  RZFBXSBITATIVIS 

Monday.  April  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently some  of  our  brightest  young  sci- 
entists were  given  the  chance  to  enter 
their  research  scelnce  projects  in  sci- 
ence fairs.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues,  a  student 
who  received  an  outstanding  award 
and  citations  for  her  hard  work. 

Christina  Koch,  who  is  12  years  ^Id 
uid  a  seventh  grade  student  at  St^ 
Jane  Prances  de  Chantal,  Bethesda. 
Md.  entered  her  project  in  theJWash- 
Jngton  Area  Sdoice  Pair  in  Montgom- 
jery  County.  Sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  DlslTict  Coundl^f  Engi- 
neering and  Architectural  Societies 
and  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sci- 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 


m  THX  HOUSI  OP  RXPRXSKHTATrvn 

Monday.  AprU  22.  19S5 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  debate  team  for  placing 
second  at  the  1985  National  Debate 
Tournament  held  at  Gonzaga  Univer- 
sity in  Spokane,  WA.  March  29 
through  April  2,  1985. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  teams  that  par- 
ticipated in  debate  throughout  the 
Nation,  only  62  are  selected  for  nation- 
al tournament.  The  12th  and  final 
round  of  the  tournament,  between  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity was  extremely  close  as  it  took 
the  Judges  1  v^  hours  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. The  University  of  Iowa  received 
the  George  Walker  Memorial  Trophy, 
signifying  second  place. 

I  take  this  moment  to  congratulate 
Iowa  debaters  Karla  Leeper,  who  was 
named  10th  best  debater  for  the  tour- 
nament, and  Robert  Oarman:  the 
Iowa  coaches  Robert  Kemp,  Dale  Her- 
beck.  John  Katsulas,  and  Greg  Phelps: 
as  well  as  the  Harvard  University 
debate  team  for  their  fine  accomplish- 
ments in  debate.  The  timely  topic  for 
the  year's  tournament  was  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  outer 
space.* 


Christina  was  recognized  by  the 
Washington  Junior  Academy  of  Scl- 
^ces— medical  sciences  and  health  di- 
vision—and  the  Institute  of  Pood 
Technologists— Washington.  DC  sec- 
tion—for^juijDUtst«idInf  science 
project  in  the  fields  of  food  Science 
and  nutrition.  This  young  researcher 
designed  a  questionnaire  and  conduct- 
ed a  survey  to  determine  "Why  People 
Overeat?"  The  results  of  her  project 
revealed  that  people  overeat  when 
they  are  depressed  or  bored:  tense  or 
envious.  She  also  discovered  that 
people  ate  more  in  the  evenings. 

As  chairman  of  the  congressloiud 
caucus  for  science  and  technology,  I 
commend  Christina  for  such  an  out- 
standing achievement  and  hope  that 
she  serves  as  an  inspiration  and  role 
model  to  other  young  people.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORntA 

nf  THX  Honsi  OP  rkphxsxktativss 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  Wednesday  after- 
noon, April  17,  1985,  when,  after  12:10 
pjn..  there  was  a  vote  on  H.R.  1210, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  407  to  4 
and  was  rollcall  No.  54.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye."* 


SENATE  COltfMnTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 


Apnl  22,  1985 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohorxssiohal 
RxcoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  23,  1985.  may  be  fotmd  in  the 
Daily  EHgest  of  today's  Rkors. 

MxnrifGS  SCHCDtTLKD 

APRIL  24 
9:00  ajn. 
Poreisn  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  American  policy 
toward  South  Africa. 

SD-tl9 
Judldary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-23e 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  SOI  and  S.  616. 
bills  to  expand  export  markets  for  X5A. 
agricultural       commodities,       provide 
price  and  Income  protection  (or  (arm- 
era,  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  focxislng  on  commodity 
assistance  for  rural  credit  programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

LAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Including  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  higher  and  continuing 
education,  higher  education  facilities 
loans  and  insurance,  college  housing 
loans,  educational  research  and  train- 
ing. 

SD-lie 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
floating  exchange  rates  on  the  inter- 
national trading  system. 

SD-21S 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics. 

SD-342 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Hortencia  Benavldes.  of  Texas. 
Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  ICaryland. 
LonOn  Miller,  of  Michigan.  Claude  O. 
Swafford.  of  Tennessee.  Robert  A. 
Valois,  of  North  Carolina,  William  C. 
Durant,  m,  of  Michigan.  Paul  B. 
Esglln.  of  North  Carolina,  Pepe  J. 
Mendes.  of  Colorado,  Thomas  F. 
Smegal.  Jr.,  of  Callfomla.  Baslle  J. 
Uddo.  of  Louisiana,  and  Michael  B. 
Wallace,  of  Mississippi  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  664,  to  facilitate 
the  competitiveness  of  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural   commodities,   and   other 
related  proposals. 

SR-232 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
autborl^ng  funds  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  S.  895,  a  related  pro- 
posal. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  problems 
relating  to  juvenile  victims  in  sexual 
assault  casts 

SD-226 
1:30  pjn. 
Joint  Printing 
To    hold    an    organisational    business 
meeting. 

H-328.  Capitol 

APRIL25 

9:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  (Exec. 
O,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

SIV419 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  501  and  S. 
616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.S.  sgricultural  commodities,  provide 
price  and  inccmie  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs. 

SR-328A 
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Appropriations 
lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Servtoes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
ACTION  (domestic  programs).  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Sdenoe,  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
Finance 
To  bold  hearings  on  title  n  (tax  exemp- 
tion for  snlmal  feed  substances)  and 
certain  provisions  relating  to  revenues 
for  the  hazardous  substance  reqwnse 
tnist  ftmd  of  8.  51.  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985,  and  related 
prtHxisals. 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense    programs,    focusing    on    Air 
Force   aircraft  procurement   and   re- 
search, development,  technology  and 
engineering. 

SD-192 
Appnvriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Wr.ter  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  atomic  energy  de- 
fense actlvittes. 

8D-116 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calender 
business. 

SD-226 

10:30  ajn. 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 

committee      resolutions      requesting 

fimds  for  operating  expenses  for  1985. 

SRr^Ol 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Office  of  Indian  Kcueatlon.  and  tbe 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-1S8 


APRIL  36 


9:30 


w^TiMng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  and  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  cm  problems 
being  experienced  by  the  agricultural 
sector  of  tbe  commercial  hanking  In- 
dui^,  and  S.  795,  to  authorise  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  net  worth  certificates 
on  farm  salea 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Helmut  A  Merklein.  of  tbe  District  of 
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Colusnbia.  to  be  Administrator  of  tbe 
Energy  Information  Administration. 
Theodore  J.  Oarrish.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Con- 
gressional. Intergovernmental  and 
Public  Affairs.  J.  Michael  Farrell.  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  Joseph  F.  Salgado.  of 
California,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Ikiergy. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  title  n  (tax  ex- 
emption for  animal  feed  substances) 
and  certain  provisions  relating  to  reve- 
nues for  the  hasardous  substance  re- 
sponse trust  fund  of  S.  51,  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985,  and  related 
proposals. 

SD-215 

APRIL  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpcntatlon 
Surface  Tranqwrtation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  leglslatkm 
authorizing  funds  for  Amtrak. 

SR-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  (m  S.  488  and  HJl. 
1185,  bilU  to  establish  the  Petrifled 
Forest  National  Park.  Ariaona.  &  543 
and  HJt.  1373.  to  designate  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore   in    California    as    the    PhOllp 
Burton   WHdemess,   and   S.   444.   to 
convey  certain  UjS.  lands  in  Alaska  to 
NANA  Regional   Corporation   in   ex- 
change for  lands  owned  by  such  corpo- 
ration. 

8D-M8 

APRIL  SO 

9:00  ajn. 
Oxnmeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  consideration  of  8.  838,  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  ownership 
of  tbe  Consolidated  RaO  Corporation 
(Conrall)  to  the  private  sector,  and 
other  pending  falenrtar  business 

8R-253 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serricea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commlssi<Ri.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  tbe  Federal  Mediation  and  Concfl- 
laUon  Service. 

SE>-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  bearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  tbe  Department 
of   Ilnergy,    focusing   on   energy    re- 
search programs. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  bold  Joint  bearings  with  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Oovemmental    Efficiency 
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and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  slobal 
forecuUnf  caoabllity. 

8I>-343 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  heaiingB  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  global  forecastlnc  capability. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  801,  authoristng 
funds  for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Army 
modernization. 

SD-1Q2 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S£>-134 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-IM 

ICATl 
9:00  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration. 

SR-MS 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Sendees.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  U.S.  District  Courts. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-2S3 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

SD-9M 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:00 
Appropriations 

H  u  i>  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agendea. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53  and 
S.  052,  bills  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
other  related  measures. 

SD-406 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Treamiry.  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
White  House. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resiune 
markup   of   proposed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1980  for 
the  Intelligence  community. 

SH-219 

MAY  2 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  UJS.- 
U.S.SJi.  arms  negotiations  on  strate- 
gic offensive  forces. 

SR-222 
9:30  aon. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-1I0 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Barnabas  McHenry  as  a  citi- 
zen regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission. 

SR-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  and  research,  de- 
velopment, technology   and  engineer- 
ing. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  124,  au- 
thorizing funds  through  fiscal  year 
1989  for  programs  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  including  public  water 
systems  and  protection  of  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water. 

SD-400 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  140,  Children's 
Justice  Act. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effect  of  new 
technologies  on  Industrial  competitlve- 


SD-263 


MAYS 


9:30) 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  942,  to  promote 
expansion  of  international  trade  in 
telecommunications  equipment  and 
services  by  restructuring  the  U.8. 
market. 

SD-21S 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
and  ocean  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-263 

MAYO 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy,     Regulation    and    Conservation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  410.  to  repeal  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

SD-360 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  consolidation  of 
certain  trade  routes. 

SR-232 

2:00  pjn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 

the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 


for  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  and  fishery  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-2S3 

MAY  7 

0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  43,  to  grant  line 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President 
on  appropriation  bills. 

8R-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-4O0 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAYS 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-110 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Mft"i>'#ii  B.  Babson,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Wllford  W.  Johansen.  of  Califor- 
nia, each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Barnabas  McHenry  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  other  legis- 
lative and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  6.  to 
clarify  and  improve  certain  health 
care  programs  and  services  provided 
and  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  related  proposals, 
and  S.  367.  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  certain  administrative  deci- 
sions of  the  VA.  to  codify  certain  VA 
adjudication  procedures,  to  Improve 
the  VA  appeals  process,  to  require  the 
VA  to  comply  with  certain  rulemaking 
procedures,  and  to  provide  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  serving  as  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 


10:00 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup   of   proposed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

SH-219 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-124 

MAY  9 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Woi^ 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund).  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focudng  on  fusion  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  conservation 
and  renewable  programs. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  the  health 
prevention/promotion    for    Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

8D-31S 

MAY  13 

10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  international 
terrorism  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  bold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  interna- 
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tlonal  terrorism  and  narcotic  traffick- 
ing. 

8D-419 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  overright  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  energy 
programs  and  nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servioea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcmn- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-110 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
fli^lng. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  reg\ilat- 
ing  F>ederal  purtXMes  and  mandat.es 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

To   continue   joint  hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international  terrorism  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 

BCAY15 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   joint   hearings  with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 
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MATM 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Trmnaportatlon 
Buatneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-263 
10:00  un. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  fossil 
energy. 

SD-138 
3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
'Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  prospective  report  to 
Congress  on  emerging  dean-coal  tech- 
nologies. 

SI>-3M 

MAY  17 

0:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

SR-3S3 

MATU 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tioAtes  for  fiscal  year  IBM  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MAT  33 
3KMpjn. 
Aivropriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  lOM  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JTTNZ  10 
3:00  pjn. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1M8  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SD-3M 

JUNE  11 
9:30  ajn. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(Public  Law  97-414),  focusing  on  sec- 
tion 7(b>  relating  to  radiation-cancer 
liability. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  to  revise  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  Licenses  for  existing  hydroelec- 
tric facilities,  and  S.  436.  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consiuners. 

SD-388 

JUNE  13 

9:30  aan. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(Public  Law  97-414),  focusing  on  sec- 
tion 7(b)  relating  to  radiation-cancer 
liability. 

SD-430 
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OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legislative 
priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL34 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  0,  to  clarify  and 
Improve  certain  health-care  programs 
and   services    provided    and    adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  related  health  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans. 

8R-418 

APRIL  35 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  and  fishery  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-383 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  0,  to  clarify 
and  Improve  certain  health-care  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  related  health  legislation 
affecting  veterans. 

8R-418 

APRIL  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  options  for 
conducting  a  pay  equity  study  of  the 
Federal  pay  and  classification  systems. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  cadled 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THUUfOHD]. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DD.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  the  pressure  builds! 
Many  enjoy  the  luxury  of  their  opin- 
ions regarding  vital  national  issues. 
They  are  free  to  speak,  to  argue,  to 
pontificate,  to  criticize.  But  it  remains 
with  those  who  occupy  the  desks  in 
this  Chamber  to  decide.  They  are  not 
infallible  and  no  one  knows  that 
better  than  they,  but  the  burden  of 
Judgment  rests  with  them  after  all  the 
deliberations  are  over,  and  they 
cannot  "pass  the  buck."  They  are 
more  deeply  concerned  than  most  and 
their  legislative  staffs  do  all  in  their 
power  to  provide  comprehensive  infor- 
mation. But  facts  are  often  confusing 
at  best  and  the  hours  move  Inexorably 
to  the  moment  of  decision.  The  vote 
must  be  cast  whatever  the  conse- 
quences. Oradous  Lord,  grant  to  these 
your  servants  wisdom  and  courage 
commensurate  with  their  profound  re- 
sponsibility. "Tour  will  be  done  on 
Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  Amen. 


RBCOONTTION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognised. 


{LegUUMve  day  of  Monday.  April  IS.  1985) 

Senators  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes 
each:  Senators  PaozMm.  Wxickkr. 
DoMKinci.  and  Spbctbr. 

Mr.  President,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, special  orders  not  executed  by 
the  hour  of  9  aan.  will  resume  follow- 
ing final  dlqxMdtlon  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106.  supporting  military  or 
paramilitary  openUtons  in  Nicaragua. 

If  time  permits,  there  will  be  routine 
morning  business  imtfl  the  hour  of  9 
ajn..  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes.  By  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  fnnn  12 
until  2  pjn. 

By  unanimous  consent  entered  into 
on  AprU  4.  1985.  at  9  aan..  the  Senate 
will  begin  consideration  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106.  supporting  mili- 
tary or  paramllltai7  operations  in 
Nicaragua. 

Senators  Dole.  Bxhtskh,  Hblms.  and 
Btbs  all  have  given  notice  in  writing, 
in  accordance  with  rule  No.  V  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  sus- 
pend that  part  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  each  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 
That  debate  for  a  motion  to  suspend, 
and  amendments,  will  be  coming  out 
of  the  10-hour  statutory  limitation. 
Therefore,  rollcall  votes  will  be  ex- 
pected on  motions,  amendments,  and 
eventually,  final  disposition  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  defer  to  the  minority  leader. 


The  Mil  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
rolL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  commend  again  the  Chafh 
lain  of  the  Senate.  He  phrases  it  well. 
We  have  another  way  of  referring  to 
that  out  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  is  easier  to  sit  on  the  corral 
fence  and  watch  the  cowboy  who  tries 
to  break  the  horse,  but  the  credit  goes 
to  the  fellow  down  in  the  arena  doing 
it.  We  have  a  great  many  remarkable 
observers  and  commentators  in  this 
place.  Again,  the  Chaplain  puts  It  In 
beautiful  perspective. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  pro 
tempore,  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  10  minutes  each.  Special  orders  this 
morning  are  in  favor  of  the  following 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  assistant 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  my  time  up  to 
the  point  of  the  Senate's  taking  up  of 
the  Nicaraguan  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
courage those  who  have  special  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  Chamber  for  that 
purpose,  since  that  hour  of  9  am.  is  in 
force  imder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  go  on  my  apedal  order  ahead  of 
Senator  Paozicm  and  that  he  follow 
mine  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WncKxa]  is  recognined. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S.     974— THE    PROTECTION    AND 

ADVOCACY      FOR      MENTALLY 

ILL  PERSONS  ACT  OF  1988 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Earl 

Warren,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Suprone  Court,  once  said: 

Wben  tbe  weak  or  opprewed  aaert  the 
rli^ts  that  have  been  so  long  denied  them, 
those  in  power  inevitably  resist  oo  the  baaia 
of  tbe  neoeatty  of  tnmgumity. 

FrcHD  the  outside.  State  facilities  for 
the  mentally  disabled,  with  their 
mostly  rural  settings,  indeed  look  tran- 
quil In  3  days  of  testimony  to  the 
Subcommittees  on  the  Handicapped, 
and  Labor-Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  in  a  6-month  investigation  by 
staff,  the  Senate  received  disturbing 
evidence  of  the  willingness  of  many 
State  and  Federal  officials  to  maintain 
that  facade  of  tranquillity. 

There  was  WUbur  Savidge.  whose 
son  went  into  a  State  facility  for  the 
retarded  with  the  ability  to  walk  and 
feed  himself.  Now,  young  Jonathan 
Savidge  can  do  neither,  and  his  father 
told  us  of  a  harrowing  midnight  ride 
to  get  Jonathan  to  the  hospital  on  one 
occasion  for  the  adeqtiate  emergency 
medical  care  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  denied.  In  little  more  than  4 
years.  Jonathan  has  been  injured  a 
total  of  124  times. 

There  was  the  story  of  August 
Bartholomay,  institutionalized  for  44 
years  in  a  SUte  facility,  the  last  3 
years  in  a  shower  stall  with  nothing 
but  a  thin  cotton  sheet  between  his 
naked  body  and  the  tile  floor. 

And  14-year-old  Chris  Cocherham. 
whose  parents  were  able  to  cmjttire  on 
film  the  scars  and  bruises  of  dozens  of 
separate  acts  of  violence  and  abuse. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioat  wiiicli  are  not  qwlccn  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Aa  a  U^.  Senator,  and  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  was 
outraged  that  the  facility  where  this 
burtal  abuse  took  place  was  certified 
by  the  United  States  to  receive  |8.5 
million  In  fiscal  year  1085. 

The  Cockerham  family  tried  to  con- 
tact the  \3&  Justice  Department,  but 
despite  the  documents  and  the  photo- 
graphs the  family  provided  to  the  De- 
partment, they  were  told  repeatedly 
that  more  evidence  would  be  needed  to 
get  the  Nation's  top  civil  rights  en- 
forcement agency  involved. 

The  Savidge  family  tried  to  get  the 
Justice  Department  to  help  as  well. 
They  were  also  turned  down. 

As  an  official  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  I  felt  ashamed  when  Wilbur  Sa- 
vidge looked  me  in  the  eye  and  asked 
two  reasonable  questions: 

We  would  uk  why  does  the  Federal  C3ov- 
enunent  allow  these  ttrodtles  to  go  un- 
checked? Who  can  we  turn  to  when  the  Jus- 
tice Department  refuses  to  tnvesUtate  abuse 
and  death  In  State  tnstltuUons? 

Mr.  Savidffe  tried  to  answer  this 
Question  in  the  manner  many  Ameri- 
cans would:  he  called  for  a  lawyer.  But 
the  answers  Mr.  Savidge  received  to 
his  calls  cannot  be  recorded  as  a  proud 
moment  for  the  legal  profession. 

Nine  requests,  nine  lawyers,  nine  re- 
fusals. Mr.  Savidge  told  us  the  attor- 
neys he  contacted  seemed  to  agree,  t>a- 
sically.  that  the  investment  in  Jona- 
than's case  was  not  worth  the  poten- 
tial return.  A  retarded  boy  who  devel- 
oped a  near-fatal  brain  infection,  after 
periods  when  he  was  observed  chewing 
on  a  urine  soaked  stocking  and  crawl- 
ing through  human  feces  in  a  State  in- 
stitution was  not  worth  the  return. 

Fortimately  for  Jonathan,  legal  as- 
sistance was  obtained  through  a  spe- 
cial foundation  set  up  by  a  man  whose 
own  son  drowned  because  of  neglect  in 
a  State  institution. 

In  the  case  of  August  Bartholomay, 
his  years  in  the  shower  stall  might 
have  gone  past  3  years  but  for  a  lone 
employee  who  blew  the  whistle,  and 
an  attorney  who  worked  5  years  to 
seciire  Augle's  release  and  placement 
in  a  group  home. 

During  3  days  of  testimony,  we 
heard  that  there  are  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  individuals  without 
access  to  legal  representation  or  advo- 
cacy, whose  lives  could  be  restored  by 
those  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and 
their  talents. 

We  also  heard  that  many  of  those 
whose  Job  it  Is  to  protect  the  mentally 
disabled  in  Institutions  from  the 
inside,  are  themselves  walled  in  by 
rules  that  restrict  both  their  access  to 
the  most  t>aslc  information,  and  their 
ability  to  fully  investigate  conditions 
and  acts  of  violence. 

This  Is  especially  true  as  It  relates  to 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  mentally 
OL  I  am  talking  here  about  the  basic 
right  to  live,  without  fear  of  physical 
harm,  and  even  death.  Without  pro- 


tection and  aggressive  advocacy  this 
right  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Federal  statutes  is  meaning- 
less. 

We  heard  from  witnesses  of  rape 
cases  between  patients  that  were  not 
investigated  by  State  officials  because 
they  did  not  meet  the  State's  defini- 
tion of  "abuse." 

We  heard  of  young  people  tied 
naked  to  the  floor  in  four-point  re- 
straints for  hours,  or  even  dasrs. 

We  heard  of  filthy  living  conditions 
where  flies  covered  the  residents  as 
they  sat.  overmedicated.  in  their 
rooms  day  after  day  with  no  active 
treatment  program  and  seemingly  less 
hope. 

A  nurse  told  us  of  a  State  hospital 
that  was  found  to  t>e  below  "minimally 
accepted  standards"  for  2  years  in  a 
row.  yet  no  action  was  taken  by  State 
or  Federal  officials  who  received  her 
reports.  At  the  same  hospital,  the 
nurse  told  us,  some  patients  suffered 
malnutrition  because  there  simply  was 
not  enough  food  provided. 

A  State  senator  told  us  he  saw  pa- 
tients who  were  dehydrated  because 
the  staff  would  not  provide  them  with 
water.  The  reason,  incredible  as  it  may 
seon.  is  that  the  staff  did  not  want 
the  patients  urinating  very  often. 

Yes.  some  of  these  patients  are  con- 
sidered dangerous.  But  we  would  not 
allow  society's  most  dangerous  crimi- 
nals to  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

I  might  add  that  the  investigative  re- 
porter who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  done  investigative  re- 
ports both  in  mental  institutions  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  State  prison  fa- 
cilities In  New  Mexico,  said  that,  with- 
out question,  he  would  rather  be  in 
the  prison  facilities  than  the  mental 
institutions.  Yet.  these  people  are  not 
criminals. 

Likewise,  we  recognize  the  Illness  of 
these  patients,  yet  we  would  not  allow 
cancer  patients  or  leukemia  victims  to 
suffer  such  deprivation. 

For  our  part  in  the  Congress,  we 
cannot  allow  such  atrocities  to  contin- 
ue. There  are  matters  of  law  that  must 
be  changed  or  adjusted  so  that  our 
emotional  reactions  to  the  stories  of 
abuse  and  neglect  behind  institutional 
walls  are  forged  into  action.  In  the 
face  of  flagrant  and  festering  condi- 
tions of  abuse  and  neglect,  the  Gov- 
ernment's response  has  been  indiffer- 
ence and  delay. 

I  stand  today  to  alter  that  response. 
I  stand  today  to  Introduce  a  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  STArroHS,  Mr. 
Kxinm>T,  and  Mr.  Dodo,  which  will 
ensure  that  the  rights  of  ment^ly  ill 
persons  residing  in  institutions  and 
other  residential  treatment  facilities 
will  be  protected. 

This  biU.  the  Protection  and  Advoca- 
cy For  Mentally  m  Persons  Act  of 
1988,  will  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protection  and  advocacy 
program  for  the  mentally  ill  in  each 


State.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  to  the 
Congress.  Protection  and  advocacy 
programs  currently  exist  for  our  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  citizens.  The  bill  I 
Introduce  today  would  authorise  simi- 
lar protection  to  our  citizens  who  re- 
quire residential  treatment  because  of 
mental  illness.  It  would  allow  the  in- 
vestigation of  reported  incidents  of 
abuse  and  neglect  of  those  citizens, 
and  the  protection  of  their  rights 
through  enforcement  of  Federal  and 
State  statutes  and  the  UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion. And  it  enumerates  a  bill  of  rights 
for  the  mentally  Ul— rights  which  cur- 
renUy  exist  as  Utle  V  of  the  Mental 
Systems  Act,  but  which  are  relocated 
to  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  For 
Mentally  m  Penmns  Act  of  1985. 

Protection  and  advocacy  programs 
for  the  mentally  111  are  not  a  new  idea 
to  this  esteemed  body.  In  the  wake  of 
a  Presidential  oommlasion's  recom- 
mendation. Congress  passed  the 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  which 
provided  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices to  these  citizens.  But  this  legisla- 
tion was  repealed  with  the  passage  of 
the  1981  Budget  Act.  which  replaced 
most  Federal  mental  health  programs 
with  a  block  grant. 

In  effect,  passage  of  the  Protection 
and  Advocacy  For  Mentally  ni  Persons 
Act  of  1985  will  restore  to  the  mental- 
ly ill  the  protection  we  have  alrMdy 
recognized  as  essential  for  their  full 
citizenship. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Interests  of 
tranquillity  and  secrecy  require  that 
the  voices  within  these  walls  be  muf- 
fled and  the  truth,  where  it  is  told,  be 
related  in  whispers  between  agonized 
family  members  and  isolated  advo- 
cates. In  this  climate  the  clear  and  in- 
sistent demands  of  the  Constitution 
and  Federal  statutes  exist  as  little 
more  than  rumors  of  hope. 

This  condition  may  fit  well  the  pas- 
sivity of  this  administration's  legal  of- 
ficers or  the  bottom  line  of  some  State 
budgeteers.  But  it  must  no  longer  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  the  Congress 
toward  a  group  of  our  most  dependent 
citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
record  on  these  Issues  and  join  me  in 
this  vital  reform.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Protection  and  Advocacy 
For  Mentally  m  Persons  Act  of  1985, 
in    its    entirety,    be    printed    in    the 

RCCOKD. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  these 
matters  have  been  under  investigation 
now  for  the  best  part  of  2  years.  I  es- 
pecially express  my  appreciation,  on 
the  record,  to  Steve  Snider,  Maureen 
Byrnes.  Terry  Mullenberg,  Bob 
Wilson,  Jane  West,  Marjorie  Harris, 
and  Tracy  Crowley  for  the  work  they 
did  in  this  investigation. 


It  also  has  to  be  said  that,  aside  from 
whatever  entertainment  was  supplied 
to  the  American  people  in  the  sense  of 
hearingz  and  what  they  saw  by  film 
and  testimony,  if  it  is  to  surpass  enter- 
tainment, we  have  to  do  something. 
Otherwise,  it  is  worse  than  if  we  had 
no  heartags  at  all.  because  the  matter 
has  been  laid  before  the  American 
people.  They  have  seen  it,  and  they 
have  turned  their  bai^  on  it. 

I  realize  no  dramatic  legislation  wlU 
come  forth  de  novo,  but  there  is  much 
fine  tuning  that  can  be  done.  The  bill 
which  I  offer  today  is  just  such  a  fine 
tuning.  It  will  go  a  long  way  with  ex- 
isting legislation  to  correct  many  of 
the  situations  which  we  witnessed 
during  the  course  of  those  hearings. 

In  the  final  analysts,  no  legislation 
or  no  fine  tuning  wHl  substitute  for 
the  proper  community  setting  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill 
where,  indeed,  these  persons  are  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  their  neighbors 
rather  than  behind  the  walls  of  an  in- 
stitution. That  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  abuse.  Nobody  would  stand  for 
1  minute  the  treatment  accorded  these 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
were  it  a  member  of  their  family  or 
friend  stif fering  from  leukemia  or  Alz- 
heimer's disease  or  cancer  or  what- 
ever. But  in  the  recesses  of  our  mind 
we  have  set  these  people  v>art.  We 
have  put  them  closer  to  being  criminal 
rather  than  being  ill— 90  percent  of 
them  can  live  normal,  decent  lives 
within  our  communities  and  be  good 
neighbors  given  that  opportunity. 
That  will  be  the  best  guarantee 
against  any  abuse.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, until  we  can  accomplish  that, 
and  accomplish  it  well,  not  dumping 
them  in  the  communities  but  placing 
them  in  the  commimitles  with  support 
facilities,  there  are  certain  actions 
which  should  be  taken  immediately. 

It  was  so  appalling  to  me  as  I  would 
read  complaint  after  complaint  of  Jus- 
tice Department  action  invariably 
taking  20  months,  30  months,  50 
months.  What  if  this  were  your  child 
who  was  being  beaten?  What  if  this 
were  your  parent  or  your  friend  who 
was  left  in  worse  conditions  than 
would  be  accorded  an  animal?  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  would  wait  20  months 
or  50  months.  We  would  act  right 
away.  Indeed,  in  many  of  these  in- 
stances the  parents  and  friends  spoke 
of  how,  when  they  found  out  about 
the  situation,  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  get  their  loved  one,  their 
child,  out  of  the  institution. 

In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  I 
hope  this  legislation  is  passed  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President— in  this  year, 
in  the  year  1985.  There  is  nothing 
here  which  is  so  revolutionary  it  re- 
quires extensive  hearings  spanning  a 
course  of  years.  Rather,  it  should  be 
our  well-reasoned  response  to  an  atro- 
cious and  tragic  portrait  that  has  now 


been  presented  to  us.  presented  to  us 
now  for  viewing  or  presented  to  us  for 
action.  That  is  the  question  which 
arises  with  submission  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

EamisiT  1 
a  974 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repreaentattvei  oS  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreu  aMaembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Protection  and  Ad- 
vocacy for  Mentally  HI  Penons  Act  of 
IftSS". 

mninras  AMD  poirosss 

Sac.  X  (a)  The  Congreas  finds  tliat— 

(1)  MawtAiiy  ill  persona  in  State  residen- 
tial f  adUtles  are  vulnerable  to  abuse  and  ae- 
rlouainjivy; 

(3)  Mf"**"y  01  persona  in  State  residen- 
tial fadUtlea  are  subject  to  neglect,  includ- 
ing lack  of  treatment,  adequate  nutrtUon. 
clothing,  and  health  care;  and 

(3)  State  aystema  for  monitoring  oompU- 
anoe  by  State  residential  fadUtiea  with  re- 
spect to  the  righta  of  mentally  HI  persona 
vary  widely  and  are  frequmtly  inadequate. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  enaure  that  the  righta  of  mentally 
Ul  persona  In  reaidentlal  facUiUea  are  pro- 
tected; and 

(3)  to  aaaiat  States  to  establiab  and  oper- 
ate a  protection  and  advocacy  system  for 
mentally  111  persons  which  will— 

(A)  protect  and  advocate  the  righta  of 
such  persons  through  actlvltleB  to  enaure 
the  enforcement  of  the  ConaUtutlon  and 
Federal  and  State  statutes;  and 

(B)  Inveatlgate  reported  Inddenta  of  abuse 
and  neglect  of  mentaly  Ul  persona  In  resi- 
dential facUltea. 

DSrUllTiOHS 

Sac.  3.  For  purpooes  of  thla  Act* 
(1)  The  term  "abuae"  meana  any  act  or 
faOure  to  act  by  an  employee  or  a  resident 
of  a  reaidentlal  facility  which  waa  per- 
formed, or  which  was  faUed  to  be  per- 
formed, knowingly,  reddeaaly,  or  intention- 
ally, and  which  cauaed  or  may  have  caused 
physical  Injury  to  a  mentally  Ul  person  in  a 
residential  faculty,  and  Includes  acU  auch  as 
the  rape  or  aezual  aasault  of  a  mentally  Ul 
peraon.  the  atrUcing  of  a  mentally  Ul  person, 
the  uae  of  exoeaalve  force  when  placing  a 
mentally  Ul  person  in  bodily  restraints,  the 
unwarranted  uae  of  bodUy  reatralnta,  the 
unwarranted  uae  of  chemical  restraints,  and 
the  uae  of  verbal  threats  of  physical  or  emo- 
tional harm. 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  system"  meana  the 
syatem  established  in  a  State  to  protect  and 
advocate  the  righta  of  persona  with  develop- 
mental diaabUltiea  under  part  C  of  the  De- 
velopmental Dlaabllltlea  Aaalatance  and  Bill 
of  RlgbU  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "reaidentlal  faculty"  meana  a 
publidy  or  privately  operated  Inatltutlon. 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  facility  or 
portion  thereof  which  provides  care  34 
houra  a  day  or  mental  health  aervioea  to 
mentally  Ul  persona. 

(4)  The  term  "mentally  Ul  peraon"  meana 
an  individual — 

(A)  for  whom  a  rtlagnnala  of  mental  Ulneaa 
baa  been  made;  and 

(B)  who  haa  been  claaalfled  aa  an  Inpatient 
in.  or  who  reaidea  for  34  hours  a  day  In.  a 
residential  facility. 

(5)  The  term  "neglect"  meana  an  inten- 
tional or  negligent  act  or  omlaalon  by  any 
person  responalble  for  providing  aervioea  in 


a  residential  fadllty  wbkix  caused  or  may 
have  caused  phyalcal  or  emotinnal  Injury  to 
a  ""•"t^ny  01  persoo  or  mbkh  placed  a  men- 
tally in  peraoD  at  rlak  of  phyateal  or  cmo- 
tlanal  injury,  and  Ineludea  acta  or  omtasions 
such  sa  the  faflure  to  carry  out  a  prescribed 
Indtvtdual  program  idan  or  treatment  plan 
for  a  —smtMiiY  Ul  peraoD.  the  faUure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutritlan.  dothing,  or  liealth 
care  to  a  mentally  01  petsoo.  or  the  faOure 
to  provide  a  safe  enviroament  for  a  mental- 
ly 111  person. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Seo- 
retary  of  Health  and  Human  Servloea 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
seversl  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nrathem  Mariana  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  lalanda,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Padfle  ISlanda 

anxoraioRis 

Sac.  4.  It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Congreaa  that 
each  State  ahould  review  and  revlae.  if  nec- 
essary, ita  laws  to  ensure  that  mental  health 
patients  receive  the  protection  and  aervioea 
they  require,  and  that  In  maklns  such 
review  and  revtafam.  Statea  ahould  take  Into 
account  the  reoommendatlona  of  the  Pred- 
dent'a  Commlaaitm  on  Mental  Health  and 
tbefoQowinr 

(1)  A  penaa  admitted  to  a  program  or  fa- 
cility for  the  purpoae  of  reoelvinc  mental 
health  aervioea  ahould  be  accorded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Tlie  rliht  to  appropriate  treatment 
and  related  aervioea  in  a  aettlng  and  under 
cmditiona  that— 

(1)  are  the  moat  aupportlve  of  auch  per- 
son's personal  Ill)erty;  and 

(U)  restrict  such  liberty  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  consistent  wltb  auch  person'a 
treatment  needa,  applicable  requiremenU  of 
law,  and  appUcatde  Judicial  ordera. 

(B)  The  right  to  an  IndtviduaUaed,  writ- 
ten, treatment  or  aervloe  plan  (auch  plan  to 
be  developed  promptly  after  admiaalon  of 
auch  peraon).  the  right  to  treatment  baaed 
on  auch  plan,  the  right  to  periodic  review 
and  reassessment  of  treatment  and  related 
service  needa,  and  the  rlsht  to  appropriate 
revision  of  auch  plan,  Inchidlng  any  revialon 
necessary  to  provide  a  description  of  mental 
health  aervioea  that  may  be  needed  after 
auch  person  la  dlacharged  from  auch  pro- 
gram or  faculty. 

(C)  The  right  to  ongoing  participation,  in 
a  mmnn^r  appropriate  to  auch  persoo's  capa- 
bUitlea,  In  the  planning  of  mental  health 
aervlcea  to  be  provided  auch  person  (indtid- 
ing  the  right  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  periodic  revlsiaa  of  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  auljparagraph  (B)),  and.  In  con- 
nection with  auch  participation,  the  right  to 
be  provided  with  a  reaaonable  explanation, 
in  terms  and  language  appropriate  to  auch 
person's  condition  and  ablUty  to  under- 
stand, of— 

(1)  auch  peraon'a  gmeral  mental  condition 
azid.  if  auch  program  or  f  acfllty  haa  provided 
a  physical  examination,  auch  person's  gener- 
al physical  condition; 

(U)  the  objectives  of  treatment; 

(lU)  the  nature  and  significant  poaaible  ad- 
verse ef fecta  of  recommended  treatmenta; 

(tv)  the  reaaons  why  a  particular  treat- 
ment la  conaldered  appropriate; 

(V)  the  reaaona  why  aoceaa  to  certain  visi- 
tors may  not  be  appropriate;  and 

(vi)  any  appropriate  and  available  alterna- 
tive treatments,  services,  and  typea  of  pro- 
viders of  mental  health  aervlcea. 

(D)  The  right  not  to  receive  a  mode  or 
course  of  treatment,  eatabllahed  purauant  to 
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the  tre*tment  pUn.  In  the  •taence  of  cuch 
penon'i  infonned,  voluntary,  written  con- 
sent to  such  mode  or  coune  of  treatment, 
except  treatment— 

(I)  durlnc  «n  emergency  situation  If  such 
treatment  ta  pursuant  to  or  documented 
contemporaneoualy  by  the  written  order  of 
a  revooaible  mental  health  professional;  or 

(II)  as  permitted  under  applicable  law  In 
the  case  of  a  person  committed  by  a  court  to 
a  treatment  procrmm  or  facility. 

(E)  The  right  not  to  participate  in  experi- 
mentation in  the  absence  of  such  person's 
Informed,  voluntary,  written  consent,  the 
right  to  appropriate  protections  In  connec- 
tion with  such  participation.  Including  the 
right  to  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  the  benefits  to  be 
expected,  the  relative  advantages  of  alterna- 
tive treatments,  and  the  potential  discom- 
forts and  risks,  and  the  right  and  opportiini- 
ty  to  revoke  such  consent. 

(F)  The  ri^t  to  freedom  from  restraint  or 
seclusion,  other  than  as  a  mode  or  course  of 
treatment  or  restraint  or  seclusion  during 
an  emergency  situation  if  such  restraint  or 
seclusion  is  pursuant  to  or  documented  con- 
temporaneously by  the  written  order  of  a 
responsible  mental  health  professional. 

(0)  The  right  to  a  humane  treatment  en- 
vironment that  affords  reasonable  protec- 
tion from  harm  and  appropriate  privacy  to 
such  person  with  regard  to  peracmal  needs. 

(H)  The  right  to  confidentiality  of  such 
person's  records. 

(1)  The  right  to  access,  upon  request,  to 
such  person's  mental  health  care  records. 
except  such  person  may  be  refused  access 
to— 

(i)  Information  in  such  records  provided 
by  a  third  party  under  assurance  that  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential;  and 

(11)  specific  material  in  such  records  if  the 
health  professional  responsible  for  the 
mental  health  services  concerned  has  made 
a  determination  In  writing  that  such  access 
would  be  detrimental  to  such  person's 
health,  except  that  such  material  may  be 
made  available  to  a  similarly  licensed  health 
professional  selected  by  such  person  and 
such  health  professional  may.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  professional  judgment,  provide  such 
person  with  access  to  any  or  all  parts  of 
such  material  or  otherwise  disclose  the  In- 
formation contained  In  such  material  to 
such  person. 

(J)  The  right,  in  the  case  of  a  person  ad- 
mitted on  a  residential  or  Inpatient  care 
basis,  to  converse  with  others  privately,  to 
have  convenient  and  reasonable  access  to 
the  telephone  and  malls,  and  to  see  visitors 
during  regularly  scheduled  hours,  except 
that,  if  a  mental  health  professional  treat- 
ing such  person  determines  that  denial  of 
access  to  a  particular  visitor  is  necessary  for 
treatment  purposes,  such  mental  health 
professional  may,  for  a  specific,  limited,  and 
reasonable  period  of  time,  deny  such  access 
if  such  mental  health  professional  has  or- 
dered such  denial  In  writing  and  such  order 
has  been  Incorporated  In  the  treatment  plan 
for  such  person.  An  order  denying  such 
access  should  Include  the  reasons  for  such 
denial. 

(K)  The  right  to  be  Informed  promptly  at 
the  time  of  admlsalMi  and  periodically 
thereafter.  In  language  and  terms  appropri- 
ate to  such  person's  condition  and  ability  to 
understand,  of  the  rights  described  in  this 
section. 

(L)  The  right  to  assert  grievances  with  re- 
spect to  Infringement  of  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  including  the  right  to 
have  such  grievances  considered  in  a  fair. 


timely,  and  Impartial  grievance  procedure 
provided  for  or  by  the  program  or  facility. 

(M)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (J), 
the  right  of  access  to  (including  the  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  for  private  communi- 
catlMi  with)  any  available— 

(I)  rights  protection  service  within  the 
program  or  facility: 

(II)  rights  protection  service  within  the 
State  mental  health  system  designed  to  be 
available  to  such  person; 

(III)  system  to  protect  and  advocate  the 
rights  of  mentally  ill  persons  established 
under  section  6;  and 

(Iv)  qualified  advocate:  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  ssslstaiwe  to  understand,  exerdae, 
and  protect  the  rights  described  in  this  sec- 
tion and  In  other  provisions  of  law. 

(N)  The  right  to  exercise  the  rights  de- 
scribed In  this  section  without  reprisal.  In- 
cluding reprisal  in  the  form  of  denial  of  any 
appropriate,  available  treatment. 

(0)  The  rlgbt  to  referral  as  appropriate  to 
other  providers  of  mental  health  services 
upcH)  discbarge. 

(3XA)  The  rights  described  in  this  section 
should  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  deroga- 
tion of  any  other  statutory  or  constitutional 
rights. 

(B)  The  rights  to  confidentiality  of  and 
access  to  records  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (H)  and  (I)  of  paragraph  (1)  should 
remain  applicable  to  records  pertaining  to  a 
person  after  such  person's  discharge  from  a 
program  or  facility. 

(3HA)  No  otherwise  eligible  person  should 
be  denied  admission  to  a  program  or  facility 
for  mental  health  services  as  a  reprisal  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  described  in  this 
section. 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  section  should— 

(1)  obligate  an  individual  mental  health  or 
health  professional  to  administer  treatment 
contrary  to  such  professional's  clinical  Judg- 
ment; 

(II)  prevent  any  program  or  facility  from 
discharging  any  person  for  whom  the  provi- 
sion of  appropriate  treatment,  consistent 
with  the  clinical  judgment  of  the  mental 
health  professional  primarily  responsible 
for  such  person's  treatment.  Is  or  has 
become  Impossible  as  a  result  of  such  per- 
son's refusal  to  consent  to  such  treatment; 

(III)  require  a  program  or  facility  to  admit 
any  person  who,  while  admitted  on  prior  oc- 
casions to  such  program  or  facility,  has  re- 
peatedly frustrated  the  purposes  of  such  ad- 
missions by  withholding  consent  to  pro- 
posed treatment;  or 

(Iv)  obligate  a  program  or  faculty  to  pro- 
vide treatment  services  to  any  person  who  is 
admitted  to  such  program  or  facility  solely 
for  diagnostic  or  evaluative  purposes. 

(C)  In  order  to  assist  a  person  admitted  to 
a  program  or  faculty  in  the  exercise  or  pro- 
tection of  such  person's  rights,  such  per- 
son's attorney  or  legal  representatives 
should  have  reasonable  access  to— 

(I)  such  person; 

(II)  the  areas  of  the  program  or  facility 
where  such  person  has  received  treatment, 
resided,  or  had  access;  and 

(III)  pursuant  to  the  written  authorisation 
of  such  person,  the  records  and  information 
pertaining  to  such  person's  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  related  services  described  in  para- 
graph (IKI). 

(D)  Each  program  and  facility  should  post 
a  notice  listing  and  describing,  In  language 
and  terms  appropriate  to  the  ability  of  the 
persons  to  whom  such  notice  Is  addressed  to 
understand,  the  righU  described  In  this  sec- 
tion of  all  persons  admitted  to  such  pro- 
gram or  facility.  Each  such  notice  should 


conform  to  the  format  and  content  for  such 
notices,  and  should  be  posted  In  aU  appro- 
priate locations. 

(4XA)  In  the  case  of  a  person  adjudicated 
by  a  court  of  competent  jxulsdictlon  as 
being  Incompetent  to  exercise  the  right  to 
consent  to  treatment  or  experimentation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  or  (E)  of  para- 
graph (1),  or  the  right  to  confidentiality  of 
or  access  to  records  described  in  subpara- 
graph (H)  or  (I)  of  such  paragraph,  or  to 
provide  authorisation  as  described  in  para- 
graph OKCKlli),  such  right  may  be  exer- 
cised or  such  authorisation  may  be  provided 
by  the  individual  appointed  by  such  court  as 
such  person's  guardian  or  representative  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  such  right  or  such 
authorisation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  lacks  ca- 
pacity to  exercise  the  right  to  consent  to 
treatment  or  experimentation  under  sub- 
paragraph (O)  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (I),  or 
the  right  to  confidentiality  of  at  aooeas  to 
records  described  In  subparagraph  (H)  or  (I) 
of  such  paragraph,  or  to  provide  authorisa- 
Uon  as  described  in  paragraph  (SKCXUl).  be- 
cause such  person  has  not  attained  an  age 
considered  sufficiently  advanced  under 
State  law  to  permit  the  exerdae  of  such 
right  or  such  autborliatlon  to  be  legally 
binding,  such  right  may  be  ezerdaed  or  such 
authorisation  may  be  provided  on  behalf  of 
such  person  by  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  of 
such  person. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  in  the  case  of  a  person  admitted  to 
a  program  or  facility  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving mental  health  serrloes.  no  Individual 
employed  by  or  reoetvtag  any  remuneration 
from  such  program  or  facility  should  act  as 
such  person's  guardian  or  representative. 

raoracno*  Am  advocacy  or  trx  uorts  or 
MBRAixT  nx  msoiis 

Sac.  6.  (aKl)  The  eligible  system  of  a 
State  may  apply  for  an  allotment  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  this  section. 

(2)  Payments  from  such  allotment  shaU  be 
used  by  such  eligible  system  to  establish  in 
the  State  a  system  to  protect  and  advocate 
the  rights  of  tw^^^-^iiy  lU  persons  which 
complies  with  subsection  (b). 

(S)  An  eligible  system  may  not  use  more 
than  S  percent  of  any  allotment  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  costs  of 
monitoring  the  administration  of  the 
system  which  oompUes  with  subsection  (b>. 

(bHl)  A  system  established  in  a  State  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  to  protect  and  advo- 
cate  the   rights   of   mentally   ill    persons 


(A)  have  the  authority  to  pursue  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  ensure  the  protection  of  mentally  ill 
persons  who  are  receiving  treatment  In  the 
State: 

(B)  be  independent  of  any  agency  which 
provides  treatment  services  (other  than  ad- 
vocacy services)  to  mentally  ill  persons; 

(C)  have  reasonable  access  to  residential 
facilities  for  mentally  lU  persons  in  the 
SUte; 

(D)  be  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  records 
of  a  mentally  ill  person  if  a  complaint  has 
been  received  by  the  system  from  or  on 
behalf  of  such  person; 

(E)  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  each 
annual  survey  report  and  plan  of  correc- 
tions for  cited  deficiencies  made  pursiiant  to 
title  XXX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  residential  facility  for  mentaUy 
III  persons  within  30  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  each  report  or  plan; 


(P)  establish  a  board  which  compiles  with 
paragraph  (3)  to  advise  the  system  on  poll- 
des  and  priorities  to  be  carried  out  in  pro- 
tecting and  advocating  the  rights  of  mental- 
ly ill  persons;  and 

(O)  on  January  1,  IM7,  and  January  1  of 
each  succeeding  year,  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  describing  the  ac- 
tivities, accomplishments,  and  expenditures 
of  the  system  during  the  most  recently  com- 
pleted fiscal  year. 

(2)  Each  board  established  under  para- 
graph (1)(P)  shall  be  composed  of  members 
who  are  attomejrs,  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, individiials  from  the  public  who  are 
Icnowledgeable  about  mental  illness,  family 
members  of  mentally  111  persons,  and  men- 
tally ill  persons  who  have  received  or  who 
are  receiving  assistance  from  the  system 
which  complies  with  this  subsection.  At 
least  one-third  of  the  members  of  each  such 
board  shall  be  mentally  ill  persons  who  have 
received  or  are  receiviiig  such  assistance. 

(cKlKA)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3).  the  Secretary  shaU  allot  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (h)  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  eligible  systems  on  the  basis  of 
a  formula  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  based  equaUy— 

(i)  on  the  population  of  each  State  in 
which  an  eligible  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, and 

(11)  on  the  population  of  each  State 
weighted  by  its  relative  per  capita  income. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (AKll), 
the  term  "relative  per  capita  income"  means 
the  quotient  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
United  States  and  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  State,  except  that  If  the  State  is  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Talands. 
the  quotient  shaU  be  considered  to  be  one. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  the  aUotment  of  the  eligible  system  of 
each  of  the  several  States  and  the  District 
of  ColumbU  shaU  not  be  less  than  $126,000; 
and 

(B)  the  aUotment  of  the  eligible  system  of 
each  of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Bfarlana  Islands,  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  shaU 
not  be  leas  than  $67,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  an  aUotment  to  an  eU- 
gible  system  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  wiU  not  be  required  by 
the  eligible  system  during  the  period  for 
which  It  is  available  for  the  purpose  for 
which  aUotted  shaU  be  available  for  reaUot- 
ment  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  may  fix 
(but  not  earUer  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  has  published  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  make  such  reaUot- 
ment  in  the  Federal  Register),  to  other  eU- 
gible  systems  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
determination  has  not  been  made,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  of  such  el- 
igible sjrstems  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  eligible  systems  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  Secretary 
estimates  such  eligible  system  needs  and 
shaU  be  able  to  use  during  such  period;  and 
the  totiLl  of  such  reductions  shaU  be  similar- 
ly reaUotted  among  the  eligible  systems 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  so  reaUotted  to  an  eU- 
gible  system  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  (>art  of  its  aUotment  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  No  aUotment  may  be  made  to  an  eligi- 
ble system  unless  an  application  therefor  Is 


submitted  to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shaU  contain— 

(I)  aasuranoes  that  amounts  paid  to  such 
system  from  an  aUotment  under  this  section 
wiU  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  sup- 
plant the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  avaU- 
able  in  the  State  in  which  such  eligible 
system  is  established  to  protect  and  advo- 
cate the  rights  of  mentaUy  iU  persons;  and 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(e)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  payments  to  each  eligible  system 
from  its  aUotment  under  subsection  (c).  Any 
amount  paid  to  an  eligible  system  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shaU  remain  available  to 
such  system  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(fXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  Include  In  each 
report  required  under  section  107(c)  of  the 
Developmental  DisabiUtles  Assistance  and 
BlU  of  Rights  Act  a  separate  statement  de- 
scribing— 

(A)  the  activities,  accomplishments,  and 
expenditures  of  systems  to  protect  and  ad- 
vocate the  rights  of  mentally  lU  persons 
supported  with  payments  from  allotments 
under  this  section,  indudlng— 

(Da  specification  of  the  total  number  of 
mentaUy  01  persons  served  by  such  systems; 

(II)  a  description  of  the  types  of  activities 
undertaken  by  such  systems; 

(ill)  a  description  of  the  types  of  residen- 
tial faculties  for  mentaUy  lU  persons  with 
respect  to  which  such  activities  are  under- 
taken; 

(iv)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  activities  are  initiated;  and 

(V)  a  description  of  the  accomplishments 
resulting  from  such  activities; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween— 

(1)  systems  to  protect  and  advocate  the 
rights  of  mentally  01  persons  supported 
with  payments  from  aUotments  under  this 
section;  and 

(UKI)  activities  conducted  by  States  to 
protect  and  advocate  such  rights;  and 

(EI)  mechanisms  established  by  residential 
faculties  for  mentally  lU  persons  to  protect 
and  advocate  such  rights;  and 

(C)  recommendations  for  activities  and 
services  to  Improve  the  protection  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  rights  of  mentally  01  persons 
and  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  activities  and  servloes. 

(3)  In  preparing  the  statement  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shaU  use  and 
include  information  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  reports  required  under  subsec- 
Uon(bKlKO). 

(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

(h)  For  aUotments  under  this  section, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$10,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

nCBXICAL  AMKRSlIZirT 

Sxc.  6.  "nUe  V  of  the  Mental  Health  Sys- 
tems Act  Is  repealed. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  lb.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  (juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have  a 
q>eclal  order  to  speak  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DOMENICI 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


S.  97S-SECURrnES  SAFETY  AND 
SOUNDNESS  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Securities 
Safety  and  Soundness  Act  of  1986  to 
temporarily  halt  certain  financing 
schemes  that  threaten,  in  my  opinion, 
our  capital  maitets  and  financial  insti- 
tutions. Specifically,  the  propowd  act 
places  a  moratorium  throu^  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  on  the  use  of  so- 
called  Junk  bonds  to  flnaooe  hostile 
takeovers.  In  addition,  the  bm  perma- 
nently prohibits  federally  instired  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  purchasing 
additional  Jtink  bonds. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  our  Na- 
tion's deficit  has  reached  unprecedent- 
ed proportions:  $185  bOlicm  in  1984 
and  a  projected  $322  bOllon  in  1985. 
and  absent  some  dramatic  action  by 
Congress  it  will  not  go  down  but  go  up. 
While  on  Cv>itol  Hill  we  are  making 
efforts  to  curb  Government  expendi- 
tures by  $52  billion  and  making  sure 
that  every  dollar  is  used  wisely,  it 
seems  ironic  that  Wall  Street  is  engag- 
ing in  14  bUllon  dollars'  worth  of  take- 
overs which  could  result  In  the  infu- 
sion of  massive  corjwrate  debt  into  the 
economy.  I  further  believe  that  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  some  of  our  fed- 
erally insured  depository  institutions 
is  being  undermined  when  these  insti- 
tutions partMpate  in  and  act  as  part 
of  the  secondary  ma^et  for  these 
nonlnvestment  grade  securities. 

Of  course,  not  all  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions are  tainted  and  neither  Is  issu- 
ing nonlnvestment  quality  bonds  in 
certain  instances.  My  concerns  rest 
with  the  recent  rash  of  corporate  take- 
overs that  have  used  Junk  bonds  with 
the  expectation  of  selling  the  acquired 
firm's  assets  to  service  the  debt.  The 
result  Is  reduced  research  and  develop- 
ment and  exploration  expenditures, 
lost  Jobs,  shortsighted  management, 
and  potential  disaster,  especially  in 
the  event  of  an  economic  downturn. 
These  concerns  have  led  me  to  Intro- 
duce this  bill.  The  threat  to  the  sUbU- 
ity  and  financial  soimdness  of  some  of 
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our  flnandal  institutions  lends  addi- 
tional support  to  this  measure. 

Concerns  expressed  by  the  business 
community  are  numerous.  Some  of  the 
most  significant  are: 

Creation  of  a  speculative  climate 
that  enoouraces  professional  traders 
to  become  shareholders  with  the  ob- 
jective of  seeing  the  company  sold. 

Financing  of  the  acquisition  largely 
from  the  assets  of  the  target  company 
followed  by  liquidation  of  the  assets  to 
pay  off  the  debt 

T  loading  the  company  with  debt  that 
weakens  it  for  the  future. 

I  emphasise  that  my  proposal  re- 
garding takeovers  is  a  temporary  one; 
however,  my  proposal  regarding  finan- 
cial institutions  would  be  permanent.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  the  bill's  predae  lan- 
guage, rather  I  am  Interested  in  focus- 
ing the  debate  on  questionable  prac- 
Uces. 

History  has  shown  us  a  number  of 
cases  where  speculative  bubbles  have 
hurt  investors,  corporations,  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  ignore  warning  Migw*!*  of  Impending 
trouble.  Thus,  while  various  commit- 
tees continue  to  examine  problems  as- 
sociated with  hostile  takeovers.  I  urge 
us  to  apply  caution  and  temporarily 
stop  the  use  of  this  risky  flnandng 
mechanism  until  we  can  learn  all  facts 
and  craft  leglslatl<»i  that  appropriate- 
ly addresses  the  situation. 

A  number  of  my  ooUeagues  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  deals  with 
hostOe  takeovers  and  questionable 
practices  associated  with  them.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Cbatbi's  and 
Senator  Boaor's  bills.  I  also  appreciate 
the  efforts  Soiator  MsRsmATm  is  ini- 
tiating to  create  a  more  rational  and 
fairer  tender  offer  process  with  his  so- 
called  Shareholder  Fairness  Act. 

Before  turning  to  the  major  ele- 
ments of  my  bm  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe how  j\mk  bonds  are  used  in  hos- 
tOe  takeovers.  Following  the  bill's  de- 
scription I  will  detail  scnne  of  my  rea- 
sons for  advocating  a  moratorium. 

JUSK  BOms  Dl  BOCTILI  TAXBOVSU 

A  junk  bond  is  a  nonlnvestment 
grade  high  risk,  high  yield  corporate 
security.  Investment  grade  is  defined 
as  Issues  rated  BB  or  higher  by  Stand- 
ard it  Poor's  and  Baa  or  higher  by 
Moody's. 

The  new  issue  junk  bond  market  has 
grown  from  approximately  $280  mll- 
Uon  In  1979  to  $14.3  billion  In  1984. 
The  secondary  market  In  outstanding 
junk  bond  issues  is  estimated  at  $6S 
billion.  Examples  of  recent  hostile 
takeover  bids  that  included  junk  bonds 
are  as  foUows:  $5.4  billion  for  Ted 
Turner  to  take  over  CBS:  $3  to  $3.4 
billion  for  Mesa  Partners  n  to  take 
over  Unocal  Corp.;  $1.78  billion  for 
Golden  Nugget  Inc.  to  take  over 
Hilton  Hotels  Corp.;  $1.02  billion  for 
Lorimar  to  take  over  Multimedia.  Inc.; 
$607  million  for  Sir  James  Goldsmith 
to  take  over  Crown  Zellerbach;  $600 
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million  for  Coastal  Corp.  to  take  over 
ANR  Co.;  $395  million  for  Triangle  In- 
dustries to  take  over  National  Can 
Corp.;  and  $275  million  for  Carl  Icahn 
to  take  over  UnlroyaL 

AU  of  these  transactions  were  to  be 
financed  with  nonlnvestment  quality 
bonds  carrying  interest  rates  of  IS  to 
18  percent.  These  interest  rates  are 
generally  higher  than  the  rates  of 
return  the  businesses  are  likely  to 
earn  in  periods  of  economic  downturn. 
If  a  recession  should  occur,  the  new 
management  may  experience  difficul- 
ties in  servicing  the  speculative  debt 
The  leveraging  of  corporate  America 
today  may  result  in  significant  bank- 
ruptcies for  corporations  and  banks 
that  hold  these  securities  in  the 
future. 

•nx  psovisioira 

My  bill  is  simple:  It  amends  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  es- 
tablishing a  moratorium  through  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  on  hostile  takeovers 
where  at  least  20  percent  of  the  aoqxii- 
sition  is  financed  by  junk  bonds.  A 
takeover  Is  considered  to  be  hostile  if 
the  acquirer  would,  first,  be  entitled  to 
15  percent  or  more  of  the  target  firm's 
securities,  and  second,  the  acquisition 
is  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  is- 
suer's board  of  directors  who  are  not 
officers  or  employers. 

The  second  major  component  of  the 
Securities  Safety  and  Soundness  Act 
focuses  on  depository  institutions  that 
are  federally  insured.  Such  Institu- 
tions are  prohibited  from  adding  non- 
investment  grade  obligations  to  their 
portfolios. 

The  exact  language  of  the  bill  is  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  now  address  more  fully  the  con- 
cerns I  alluded  to  before. 

KZTLOBATIOll/SXaBASCH  AMD  OXVSLOPlIXirT 


A  December  3.  1984,  report  by  Salo- 
mon Bros.,  Inc..  indicates  that  major 
oil  company  U.S.  exploration  and  pro- 
duction expenditures  for  1985  are 
below  the  total  for  1984.  The  surveyed 
companies  attributed  this  decline  to 
the  recent  trend  of  mergers  among 
large  oil  comi>anles.  Furthermore, 
many  companies  expected  to  under- 
spend their  original  1984  budgets— 43 
percent  of  those  surveyed.  The  most 
common  reason  for  this  underspend- 
ing was  to  conserve  capital  to  acquire 
companies  or  properties. 

Two  examples  of  firms  that  have 
been  involved  in  hostile  takeovers  and 
have  reduced  their  UJS.  exploration 
and  production  expenditures  are  Chev- 
ron and  Phillips  PetrolexmL  The  Salo- 
mon sxirvey  shows  that  Chevron's  ex- 
penditures in  this  area  dropped  9  per- 
cent and  Phillips'  fell  over  32  percent 
between  1984  and  budgeted  expendi- 
tures for  1985.  The  majority  of  other 
surveyed  firms  either  maintained  or 
increased  their  expenditures. 

Not  only  Is  the  domestic  exploration 
of  merged  companies  s\iff erlng.  explo- 


ration and  drilling  programs  overseas 
are  similarly  affected.  Projects  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  China,  and  Kenya 
have  been  postponed. 

Operations  are  closing  and  people 
are  being  laid  off  In  the  research  and 
development  areas.  Gtilf  Oil,  bought 
by  Chevron,  has  recently  closed  its 
Pittsburgh  research  facility.  Both  of 
the  firms,  along  with  other  merged 
companies,  have  withdrawn  research 
grants  from  MIT.  the  University  of 
Texas.  Stanford.  Columbia,  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines,  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

When  debts  must  be  serviced,  re- 
search and  development  is  often  the 
first  to  go.  Experience  In  the  energy 
Industry  is  demonstrating  that  buying 
out  present  stockholders  with  debt  ex- 
acerbates this  shortsighted  trend. 

Right  now  roughly  one-half  of  this 
Nation's  imported  oU  comes  from  an 
area  of  the  world  where  men  are  kill- 
ing each  other  with  reckless  abandon. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  a  stake  in 
continuing  to  explore  for  more  oU  and 
in  looking  for  alternative  sources  of 
energy.  This  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant In  light  of  Department  of 
Energy  projections  that  show  our  im- 
ports doubling  over  the  next  decade. 
The  odds  are  high  enotigh  that  we  will 
suffer  further  disruptions  In  supply 
from  the  Middle  East  over  the  next 
decade  that  the  short-term  view  im- 
posed by  the  oil  industry's  need  to 
meet  its  Increased  debt  obligations  will 
be  considered  a  grave  mistake. 

mrmoro  the  DmouTT  or  pdiaiiciai. 

LHSiliUl'lOMS 

Deregulation  of  both  the  asset  and 
liability  sides  of  the  balance  sheet 
under  the  Gam-St  Germain  Act  and 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
did  not  envision  that  federally  insured 
institutions  would  become  participants 
in  or  Involved  in  the  secondary  market 
for  nonlnvestment  quality  bonds.  Such 
speculation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
helping  savings  and  loans  provide 
housing  to  America.  Such  speculation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  helping  banks 
compete  with  Sears.  Roebuck.  Fur- 
thermore. I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Federal  deposit  insurance  fund  should 
be  jeopardised  to  insulate  such  finan- 
cial institutions  from  this  type  of  In- 
vestment practice.  Regardless  of  the 
congressional  intent,  financial  institu- 
tions and  pension  funds  are  actively 
investing  in  nonlnvestment  quality 
bonds  and  securities. 

Many  proponents  of  these  bonds 
point  to  their  historically  low  default 
rate.  But  with  the  rapid  emergence  of 
new  uses  for  these  secxirities  we  should 
not  assume  a  similar  rate  for  the 
future.  I  am  not  persuaded  by  per- 
formance studies  on  bonds  issued  by 
companies  like  Chrysler.  These  studies 
are  unpersuaslve  and  do  not  address 


my  concerns  about  the  risk  involved  In 
this  new  generation  of  bond  issuers.  It 
is  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
quality  of  a  bond  Issued  by  a  new  shell 
corporation  created  as  part  of  a  hostile 
takeover  bears  any  resemblance  to  a 
well-established  company.  However,  it 
is  no  understatement  when  I  say  that 
the  volume  of  these  new  bonds  is  as- 
tronomical. Quality  and  volume  are 
two  reasons  why  this  question  needs  to 
be  resolved  soon. 

The  prospect  of  an  economic  down- 
turn is  even  more  alarming.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  outstanding  new 
issue  nonlnvestment  quality  bonds 
were  Issued  during  a  time  of  economic 
expansion  and  generally  declining  in- 
terest rates.  In  the  event  of  a  reces- 
sion, companies  laden  with  debt  could 
experience  severe  cash  flow  problems. 
These  issuers  are  likely  to  default  with 
much  of  the  financial  loss  being  shoul- 
dered by  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions. FSLIC  and  FDIC  are  not  in- 
surance policies  against  speculative 
risk,  and  they  should  not  be. 

Let  me  suggest  that  unless  we  take 
action  to  prohibit  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  participating 
in,  and  serving  as  part  of  the  second- 
ary market  for  these  bonds,  sometime 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
Senate  will  be  debating  another  ball- 
out  for  our  financial  institutions.  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  the  insti- 
tutions will  say,  "help  us,  we  only 
bought  nonlnvestment  grade  invest- 
ments Ijecause  Congress  allowed  us 
to." 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  for 
this  Issue.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  is  working  on  a  study  to 
determine  the  extent  of  S&L  partici- 
pation. Chairman  Grey  at  the  Bank 
Board  has  expressed  his  concern  and 
caution.  By  Introducing  this  bill  I  am 
expressing  my  concern  and  caution. 

OOIICLUSIOII 

In  summary.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  although  I  do  not  portend  to  be 
an  expert  on  the  technicalities  of  hos- 
tile acquisitions  and  methods  used  to 
finance  them.  I  strongly  believe  in  the 
need  to  malntJiln  a  healthy  economy 
and  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions.  And  this  is  the 
gist  of  my  bill.  By  placing  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  hostile  takeovers 
which  are  financed  by  takeover  securi- 
ties and  prohibiting  federally  Insured 
financial  Institutions  from  investing 
the  taxpayers'  funds  into  these  high 
risk  securities  I  hope  to  buy  time  for 
us  to  examine  the  complexities  sur- 
rounding this  issue. 

The  fact  that  numerous  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve,  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  Department  of 
Labor,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  are  all  concerned  with 
these  so-called  junk  bonds  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  degree  of  complexity  we 


are  talking  about.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  endorsing  a 
cautious  approach  and  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Recori)  be  left 
open  until  the  end  of  the  day  so  that 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  Securities 
Safety  and  Soundness  Act  of  1985  may 
be  added.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E^TAKS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that 
three  articles  that  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  be  printed  in  the  Rwohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

[Prom  Forbes.  Dec.  31. 19841 
Am  Issa  Whoo  Tims  Has  Oomi 

(By  Allan  Sloan  ind  Allan  Dodds  Frank) 

Have  you  ever  wondered  where  the  money 
for  the  current  wave  of  corporate  takeovers 
comes  from?  Of  course,  commercial  banks 
are  ftnanclng  a  good  part  of  this  frenetic 
and  costly  ssset-ahuffllng.  But  a  growing 
portion  ol  the  money  flowing  to  the  T. 
Boone  Plckensea  and  Saul  Steinbergs  of  the 
world  comes  from  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

Savings  and  loan  aaaodatloDS?  Takeovers? 
Arent  B&Im  supposed  to  be  making  home 
mortgage  loans?  Why  are  they  financing 
corporate  piracy? 

Credit  the  law  unintended  consequences. 
Two  years  ago,  with  savings  and  loans  dying 
by  the  hundreds.  Congress  and  various 
states  freed  S&X^  to  engage  in  nonmortgage 
businesses.  The  theory  was  that  expanding 
the  power  of  S&l*  would  help  homeowners, 
because  profits  from  new  businesses  would 
allow  S&l^  to  subsidize  their  sickly  mort- 
gage portfolios. 

But  markets  are  perverse.  Instead  of 
acting  the  way  politicians  hoped  they 
would,  many  savings  and  loans  are  using 
their  new  freedom  to  lend  money  where  it 
will  earn  the  highest  return— and  takeovers 
do  pay  well.  Just  what  you  would  expect, 
unless  you  were  a  politician. 

No  one  expected  S8t\M  to  use  their  new 
powers  to  support  takeovers,  using  federally 
insured  deposits  the  way  banks  do.  But  you 
can't  liberate  an  industry  as  big  and  diverse 
as  8&U-$900  billion  of  assess  and  3,400  in- 
stitutions—and predict  what  will  happen. 
Instead  of  sticking  to  automobile  or  com- 
mercial loans,  as  the  legislation  intended, 
some  sharp-pencil  boys  miming  SAI^  real- 
ized there  was  a  bell  of  a  lot  more  money  to 
be  made  financing  Steinbergs  and  Plckenaes 
in  million-dollar  pieces  than  in  making 
S  10.000  car  loans.  They  also  figures  It  was 
better  to  buy  ten-year  Junk  bonds  yielding 
16%  than  make  30-year  home  mortgages  at 
14%. 

Under  the  post-1983  rules  SAcLs  could 
raise  chev  money  by  selling  deposits 
through  brokers.  Because  of  arcane  S&L  ac- 
counting rules  those  cheap  deposits  could 
leverage  an  8&L  owner's  cash  Investment 
300  or  300  times.  No  other  institutions  bad 
this  degree  of  leverage.  It  was  granted  to 
the  savings  and  loans  because  they  were 
presumed  to  be  safe,  and  the  higher  lever- 
age would  help  them  help  Americans  buy 
homes. 

The  irony  is  that  the  new  powers  aren't 
helping  the  mainline,  traditional  S4eI^.  the 
ones  they  were  designed  to  save.  Many  of 
these  institutions,  entering  the  fray  with 


little  capital  and  not  much  expertise,  are 
finding  it  devilishly  difficult  to  compete 
with  banks  for  run-of-the-mill  new  busi- 
nfM  rommrrrlal  and  consumer  loans, 
cheeking  accounts  and  trust  powers. 

But  If  the  new  rules  didn't  do  a  great  deal 
for  conventional  savings  and  loads,  they  did 
suggest  an  idea  for  some  folks  with  a  yen  to 
make  use  of  Other  People's  Money.  Here 
was  a  way  to  raise  relatively  cheap  money 
from  the  public  under  federal  guarantees, 
and  to  do  with  It  as  you  pleased.  No  need  for 
expensive  head  and  branch  offices,  no  need 
for  costly  mortgage  evaluation.  With  securi- 
ties trading  a  little  alow,  there  are  all  those 
stockbrokers  out  there  willing  to  sell  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  for  you.  And  what  will  it 
cost  you?  About  $1.50  on  $1(K>,  far  cheaper 
than  renting  a  palatial  building,  filling  it 
with  clerks  and  offering  free  vldeocasaette 
recorders  to  new  deposttois. 

Heritage  Savings  St  Loan  Association  In 
St.  Oeorge,  Utah  has  trebled  its  assets  In  a 
year,  even  though  it  has  sold  three  of  its 
four  offices  and  raises  money  chiefly 
through  stockbrokers.  Tnst,w^  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  local  folks  in  St  Oeorge,  a  desert 
community  116  miles  northeast  of  iMt 
Vegas,  Heritage  gets  money  via  brokered  de- 
posits and  advances  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Seattle,  and  Invests  the 
money  in  mortgage-backed  securities 
bought  from  dealers. 

By  operating  as  it  does,  explains  Heritage 
Chairman  H.  Brent  Beesley.  the  former 
head  of  the  Federal  Savings  ft  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corp.,  Heritage  can  match  assets  with 
liabilities  and  lock  In  a  profit,  protecting 
Itself  against  changes  In  Interest  rates.  "You 
can't  do  that  if  you're  restzlcted  to  the  St 
Oeorge  market"  he  says. 

Beesley  himself  works  not  in  Utah  but  in 
the  Ja<toon7ille,  Fla.  headquarters  of  Char- 
ter Co.,  which  acquired  Heritage  in  October 
1983  by  agreeing  to  put  $4  million  of  capital 
into  it  The  SAL,  unlike  the  bustnesses  that 
put  Charter  Into  Chapter  11,  is  quite  profit- 
able. Heritage,  founded  In  1917,  had  foun- 
dered In  1983  precisely  because  it  wasnt 
protected  from  interest-rate  risk.  It  had 
used  short-term  deposits  to  make  "safe" 
Umg-term,  fixed-rate  mortgage  loans. 
Though  the  loans  were  sound.  Heritage's 
capital  was  wiped  out  after  interest  rates 
rose  sharply  and  it  had  to  pay  more  for  de- 
podU  than  its  mortgages  woe  yielding. 

We  don't  dte  Beealey's  8*L  as  a  horror 
story— the  money  does,  after  all.  find  its 
way  back  into  the  mortgage  markets— but  as 
a  relatively  benign  example  of  how  Sftla 
are  using  their  new  powers  to  move  far 
beyond  their  old  boundaries  Beesleys  SftL 
is  posltlv^  old-fashioned  compared  with 
some  of  what's  been  going  on. 

Butterfteld  Savings  of  SanU  Ana,  Calif, 
has  acquired  the  33-restaarant  Love's  barbe- 
cue chain  and  10  Wendy's  outlets.  First 
Texas  Savings  Assnriatlon  of  Dallas,  a  $7 
billion  84EL.  has  purchased  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  Junk  bonds.  Colum- 
bia Savings  of  Beverly  HOls.  Calif.,  the  Belz- 
berg  family's  Far  West  S&L  and  a  group  of 
other  Sftl^  helped  finance  Saul  StelnberTs 
raid  on  Disney,  Boone  Pickens'  raid  on  Oulf 
Oil  and  presumably  one  involved  in  his  raid 
on  Phillips  Petoletim.  Financial  Corp.  of 
America  bought  10  billion  shares  of  Ameri- 
can Express  stodt  in  a  takeover  try  and 
900,000  shares  of  Walt  Disney  as  an  arbi- 
trage play.  Ooldome  of  Biiffalo.  N.T.  is 
using  tax-leas  carryforwards  to  buy  Into  le- 
veraged buyouts.  Western  Savings  4t  Loan 
of  Phoenix  bought  and  sold  36%  of  Del  E. 
Webb  Corp.,  the  casino  company,  and  has 
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tnwited  m  mlllkxi  In  Broadview  SftTtngi  of 
CteTviand  In  return  (or  BroadTtev*!  buytng 
tM  mflUaD  of  Weatem'i  Arteona  real  eetate. 
Olney  SaTtngi  AaMdatton  of  Olney.  Tex. 
even  bought  the  kxal  funetml  home,  which 
It  aold  laat  Tear. 

What  <lo  funeral  homei  and  barbeeue  rea- 
tauranta  and  leveiMed  bujrouta  have  to  do 
wtth  flnanrhw  bouafaw.  whldi  la  the  thrift 
IndurtrT*!  reaKS  for  betncT  Nothlnc 

Many  of  the  new.  dlverrifled  8*1^  eay,  for 
the  reoocd.  that  they  are  uitng  proflta  from 
their  dlventfled  buelneai  to  eubiidlae  their 
inortcace  department.  Off  the  record,  many 
ny  they  keep  their  mortcage  departmenta 
only  becauee  they  are  afraid  that  If  they 
■top  making  mortgagee,  aorae  future  regula- 
tor wfll  rule  they  arent  an  8*U  and  take 
away  their  charter.  Doea  thla  lound  famO- 
iar?  Of  oourae.  Dont  baia  In  eome  etatea 
•enre  a  few  dlahea  to  keep  up  the  flctloD 
that  they  are  really  reetauranta  aenlug 
booae  on  the  ride? 

While  Hvtatgi  and  loans  ar«  ttlU  major 
factota  tat  the  mortgage  buatneaa,  mortgagee 
■age-backed  Hcurltlea  make  up  a 
portion  of  the  SAL  Induatry*! 
I  (me  ekmrt,  a  I7J. 

Anything  wrong  wtth  BMa  preferring 
Doomortgage  btHliwT  lant  that  capltal- 
ian?  Sure.  But  why  do  we  need  ipedal  thrift 
mrtttutlcaa  with  ipeclal  aubaidlea  to  do 
theeethlnffff 

Deregulation  waa  preeented  to  the  public 
aa  a  way  to  keep  SStlM  \n  the  boualng  busl- 
neaa  But  the  way  It  la  working  out.  the 
thrift  tnatttuttana  that  manage  to  aurrtve 
will  look  leai  and  leaa  like  Inatltutkns  whoae 
ride  la  to  provide  reaaooably  priced  home 
mortgagee.  By  "nvlng"  SAIa  then,  the 
poUtictena  turned  them  Into  mcmn^tting  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  Intended  to  be. 

In  the  old  daya.  My  five  yeara  ago.  there 
waa  a  dear  rtlrtlnrtlon  between  nvlnga  and 
loana  and  their  deadly  fmemlea.  the  com- 
mercial banka.  SAI«  were  allowed  to  pay  an 
extra  quarter  point  to  nven  and  could  offer 
relattvdy  cheap  mortgage  loana  becauae  of 
tax  breaka.  In  return  for  thla  protected  unl- 
verM.  the  thrifU  agreed  to  reatrlct  them- 
■elvea  primarily  to  mortgage  lending.  Only 
banka  could  otf«  checking  accounts,  trust 
and    oommerdal    and    consumer 


As  long  as  Interest  rates  were  relatively 
low  (3S  years  ago  S%  was  considered  outra- 
geously high  for  a  home  mortgage),  there 
were  no  problems.  It  was  a  tidy  unlverae  In 
which  the  thrifts  prospered  by  putting 
short-term  deposits  Into  long-term  mort- 
gagee that  carried  UtUe  credit  risk— that  Is. 
the  risk  that  the  thrift  would  loae  money  If 
customers  defaulted. 

But  BAlM  were  vulnerable  to  something 
more  dangerous  than  credit  risk:  Interest- 
rate  riak.  Borrowing  short  and  leiullng  long 
left  savtnff  and  loana  naked  If  rising  rates 
wiped  out  profits  and  devastated  the  value 
of  their  mortgage  portfolio. 

Inadvertently,  Paul  Volcker.  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Board,  did  tn  the  indus- 
try. He  allowed  Interest  rates  to  rise  to 
levels  previously  undreamed  of  In  the  U.S. 
Almost  overnight  In  the  early  1980b.  hun- 
dreds of  thrifts  were  so  far  underwater  that 
they  would  bave  needed  a  submarine  to 
come  up.  In  addition  to  adopting  whistling- 
past-the-graveyard  accounting,  the  lnd\is- 
try"!  answer  to  Its  problems  was  to  seek 
broad  new  powers.  Tbeee  powers,  granted 
by  the  Oam-8t  Germain  bill  of  1982,  Includ- 
ed the  right  to  offer  checking  and  trust 
services  and  to  make  consumer  and  commer- 
cial loans.  The  bill  also  allowed  thrlfu  and 


commercial  banks  to  pay  whatever  rate  was 
nun— ly  to  attract  depoalta.  OamA  Ger- 
main inspired  ^ttpt  states  to  paaa  itrfrila- 
tlon  bOla  granting  their  state-chartered  in- 
Btltutloos  even  greater  powers  than  Oam-8t 
Germain  granted  to  federally  chartered 
thrifts. 

It's  at  the  state-chartered  thrifU  that 
moat  abuaea  of  S*L  charters  take  place. 
Several  statea.  primarily  In  the  Sunbelt, 
allow  their  fUOs  to  do  virtually  anything— 
buy  ftocka,  enter  real  estate  joint  venturea. 
engage  in  outside  businesa.  Theae  are 
powera  moat  banks  only  dream  of. 

By  aooepting  Gam-St  Germain's  gift  of 
many  of  the  powers  of  banka.  the  thrifts 
blurred  the  distinetlon  between  bank  and 
84kU  and  raiaed  the  queatloo  of  whether 
thrifta  any  longer  deserve  their  special  ben- 
efits. Theae  Include  lenient  capital  require- 
ments and  the  ability  to  get  cheap  money 
from  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  which 
borrow  it  by  using  the  Treasury's  credit 
rating. 

What  was  Intended  to  bolster  a  social 
goal— housing— ends  up  financing  greenmafl 
and  stock  speCTilatlon  Stock  apecjlatlon? 
Before  he  was  deposed  as  caar  of  Financial 
Corp.  of  America.  Chartes  Knapp  (FortMa, 
July  SO)  frequently  used  this  SdfeL's  money 
to  buy  stocks  on  a  grand  scale:  5%  of  Ameri- 
can Express.  2A%  of  Walt  Disney. 

ICore  popular  than  stock  speculation  for 
the  SALs.  however,  la  real  estate  specula- 
tion. That's  potentially  very  lucrative  but 
exceptionally  risky,  especially  for  8<klM  al- 
ready In  such  weakened  condition  that  they 
have  little  capital  left  to  lose.  "There  is  a 
big  difference  between  lending  80%  of  value, 
which  Is  what  Sdfcia  are  used  to  doing,  and 
putting  your  own  money  on  the  line."  says 
Christopber  Lelnberger,  president  of  Robert 
Charles  Leaser  St  Co..  a  California  real 
estate  consulting  firm.  "In  a  loan,  you're 
protected  by  the  equity  the  developer  puts 
up.  If  a  Joint  venture  screws  up,  the  devel- 
oper walks  away,  and  the  SAL  la  stuck." 

There  are  indications  that  many  SALa 
bave  r\m  into  trouble  tn  the  real  estate  busi- 
nesa Beverly  HlUs  SAL,  which  Is  run  by  de- 
veloper Paul  Amir,  reported  recently  that  It 
lost  $10  million  In  the  third  quarter,  84-6 
million  of  It  represented  by  negative  /xeh 
(low  on  a  hotel  the  SAL  owna  Empire  Sav- 
ings of  Mesqulte.  Tex.  collapsed  becauae  of 
massive  leases  tn  condominiums  In  which  It 
Invested. 

It  was  ever  thus.  Polltlcans  can  make 
nilea,  but  markets  produce  results.  In  the 
case  of  SAL  deregulation,  little  effort  seems 
to  have  gone  Into  trying  to  figure  out  how 
BSOm  would  act,  as  opposed  to  how  polltl- 
cans felt  they  should.  The  Gam-St  Germain 
bill  contains  a  preamble  prodalmtng  Its 
Intent  to  allow  SAI«  to  continue  Investing 
In  houaing  and  limits  the  amount  that  fed- 
erally chartered  SAI^  can  put  Into  new 
businesses.  But.  while  the  bill  contains  In- 
centives for  SAL  to  hold  mortgagee,  it 
doean't  penaliae  them  if  they  don't. 

Senator  Jake  Gam  (R-Utah),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  hanking  committee,  says  he 
didn't  intend  to  encourage  thrifts  to  ^ve  up 
their  role  as  spedaliaed  housing  lenders. 
But  It  Is  happening  In  spite  of  his  Intention. 
Ironically,  It  looks  ss  K  traditional,  mort- 
gage-oriented thrifta— those  that  deregula- 
tion was  supposed  to  help— have  traded 
their  birthright  of  protected  turf  for  the 
right  to  engage  In  businesses  that  aren't 
going  to  help  them  much,  tf  at  all.  "The 
powera  that  Oam-St  Germain  gave  the 
thrifts  was  like  giving  them  permission  to 
sell  ice  tn  the  wintertime."  says  Ernest  Leff, 
a  California  SAL  lawyer. 


Richard  Pratt,  preeident  of  MerrlU  Lynch 
Mortgagee  Capital.  Inc.,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
1981.  says  be  made  it  clear  that  Oam-8t 
Germain  waa  the  end  of  the  thrifta  as  a  spe- 
cial Industry.  "Tou  cant  have  all  aorta  of  in- 
stltutloos  competing  to  buy  money  in  the 
maiketplaoe.  and  then  tell  thrifta  they  can 
only  do  oertatai  thtaai  with  it."  Pratt  says. 
"If  you  deregulate  what  you  pay  for  lialiO- 
Itles.  you  have  to  deregulate  what  can  be 
done  with  assets."  Houae  hanking  commit- 
tee mmiiher  Charlea  Stumer  (D-N.T.) 
agreea.  "It  uaed  to  be  that  the  thrifU  could 
argue,  with  Just  about  complete  acceptance 
by  the  Congress,  that  they  provided  as  spe- 
cial service  and  dewirvt  special  treatment." 
he  says.  "Thoae  days  are  fading,  and  will  be 
gone  ahortly." 

Scattered  through  this  article  are  tablea 
showing  how  slim  are  the  thrifta'  profit 
margina,  how  high  their  failure  rate  and 
how  increasingly  large  are  payouts  from  the 
Federal  Savings  A  Loan  Insurance  Corp.'s 
fund.  If  the  FBLIC  *'«f^'m"«t  fund  tape  out. 
Coiwreas  has  pledged  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  VA  to  supplement  it.  That 
gives  us  all  a  stake  in  what  happena  to  the 
thrifta.  Doea  the  taxpayer  want  to  bail  out 
an  SAL  that  went  bust  through  nwiailatlng 
In  real  estate.  In  stoda.  In  low-grade  bonds? 

The  SAI^'  Insurance  fund,  which  seems  to 
have  well  under  85  bOIion  available  despite 
tU  stated  value  of  88  J  bOllon.  cant  poaaibly 
cope  with  a  rash  of  large  faOurea  It's  no  co- 
Incidence  that  when  Financial  Corp.  of 
America  suffered  a  88  bUllon  depoait  run 
last  summer,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  rather  than  the  deposit 
Insurance  fund,  provided  the  neceasary 
mcmey. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Chair- 
man Edwin  Gray  seems  to  be  trying  to  turn 
back  the  dock  to  a  time  when  banks  were 
banks,  thrifts  were  thrifta  and  markets  were 
local  rather  than  national  Good  luck.  King 
Canute. 

Gray,  who  declined  to  be  Interviewed, 
wants  SALa  to  make  and  hold  adjustable- 
rate  mortgagee.  That  would  /Wmintah  inter- 
est-rate risk  but  Increase  credit  risk- bor- 
rowers might  not  be  able  to  afford  higher 
payments  If  rates  change.  In  any  event,  cus- 
tomers are  realstlng  ARMs.  And  ARMs 
arent  automatically  worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Gray  has  ordered  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corp.  to  bolster  SALs'  capital  by 
giving  them  8800  million  of  preferred  stock, 
a  drop  In  the  bucket.  He  wants  to  rein  In 
state-chartered  SALa.  He  la  calling  (or  unre- 
alistic capital  requirements  (or  SScl*  that 
want  to  expand,  and  Is  trying  to  stop  stock- 
brokers from  selling  CDs. 

But  Gray  Is  dealing  arlth  symptoms,  not 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  that  the  world 
haa  changed.  The  advent  of  national  capital 
markets,  (or  instance,  makes  it  more  effi- 
cient for  SALa  to  raise  money  through  Mer- 
rill Lynch  than  to  build  branches  every 
three  blocks. 

The  fxinctlons  of  thrifts  and  banks  are 
converging.  Giving  SALa  special  privileges 
only  opens  the  door  to  things  that  regula- 
tors never  Intended,  like  financing  green- 
mall  and  real  estate  speculation.  Sure,  SAL 
depoaltors  should  be  protected.  But  the  only 
people  with  a  stake  In  preeerving  thrifts  as  a 
separate  class  o(  Institution  are  the  people 
who  run  them.  Remember  that  when  the 
SAL  industry  comes,  little  tin  cup  in  hand, 
asking  (or  another  bailout. 


[From  the  New  York  TImea.  Apr.  14. 19881 

Tn  PowBi  an  tbb  Pbiu  or  Jnini  Bona 

(By  Fred  R.  Bleakley) 

The  financial  press  has  been  bulging  with 
the  latest  examplea  of  a  woild  seemingly 
gone  mad  with  corporate  takeover  fever.  On 
Thursday  alone,  no  fewer  than  half  a  doaen 
deals  for  """r*"***  worth  a  billion  dollars 
or  more  each  were  reported  to  be  on  the 
trading  block.  The  big  namea  in  corporate 
raiding- T.  Boone  Pickens.  Carl  Icahn  and 
Sir  James  Goldsmith- were  all  on  the  aoene. 
along  with  newcomer  Stephen  Wynn  of 
Golden  Nugget 

However  varied  the  prey  and  their  purau- 
era.  there  la  one  common  denominator  in  all 
of  theae  deala:  All  are  likely  to  rely  on  an  tn- 
creaaingly  popular  technique— known  as 
junk  bond  financing— that  haa  raised  the 
stakea  and  helped  fuel  the  takeover  frenzy 
that  has  gripped  the  nation  in  recent 
montha 

In  the  arsenal  of  today's  takeover  bucca- 
neers, the  junk  bond  is  the  latest,  and  per- 
hapa  moat  deadly— weapon,  sparking  so 
much  takeover  activity  that  Oongreas  is  now 
scrutinidDg  it  and  corporate  executives 
acroas  the  country  are  charging  that  it 
threatens  the  very  fabric  of  American  busi- 


"Junk  bonds  are  the  Holy  GraQ  tar  hoatile 
takeovera.  at  least  for  now"  says  Roger 
Miller,  co-director  of  mergers  and  acquial- 
tlona  at  Salomon  Brothers,  the  firm  that 
often  defends  wnwipawiM  from  raiders. 

Junk  bond  financing  involvea  putting  to- 
gether a  package  of  aecurltlea  whoae  high 
ratea  of  taitereat  and  dividends  will  be  paid 
moatly  by  the  target  company  once  it  Is  ac- 
quired. All  a  raider  must  do  to  lunge  at  even 
the  mightiest  corporation  is  to  get  a  small 
circle  of  private  Inveetors  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  purchaae  such  securities. 

With  that  financing  lineup  In  hand,  or 
even  the  threat  of  It,  he  can  then  mount  a 
takeover  bid.  taperlally  when  a  target  com- 
pany's management  Is  unresponsive  to  a 
friendly  overture.  And,  unlike  the  old  days, 
he  can  stalk  his  prey  without  fint  winning 
his  banker's  support 

Today,  the  reach  of  the  junk  bond  Is  vast 
and  growing,  drawing  a  widening  circle  of 
Investors,  raidera  and  Investment  bankera. 
With  junk  bond  flnanring.  takeover  entre- 
preneurs of  even  modest  sin  can  rattle  a 
mighty  saber  when  attacking  a  giant  prey. 
Small  corporations  can  go  big-game  hunt- 
ing. And  many  major  corporations,  newly 
vulnerable,  must  now  scramble  to  lift  their 
stock  pricea  out  of  striking  range.  It  Is  a  de- 
velopment that  Is  cauaing  Increasing  alarm. 

"Junk  bond  flnandng  of  takeovers  Is  a 
further  exaovbatlon  of  Increaaed  leverage 
in  the  economy,"  says  Martin  I4pton  of 
Wachtel.  Upton.  Rosen  A  Katx,  one  of  the 
law  firms  uaed  most  frequently  by  giant  cor- 
porations under  attack.  He  believes  that  in- 
creasing speculation  and  dependence  on 
debt  is  "creating  a  system  which  historically 
goes  back  to  the  tulip  bubble  In  the  17th 
century:  the  South  Sea  bubble  In  the  18th 
century,  the  money  panics  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  In  1939,  which  have  reaulted  In 
craahea.  panics  and  great  devastation." 

What's  more,  the  small  group  of  Junk 
bond  investors,  which  includes  such  aggres- 
sive financiers  as  the  Belzberg  brothers, 
Charles  Knapp  and  Saul  Steinberg,  has 
come  under  heavy  criticism.  It  la  said  to  be 
an  opportunistic  cadre  more  eager  to  collect 
commitment  fees  and  share  in  a  raider's 
legal  blackmail  of  a  company— greenmail— 
than  to  sock  away  the  securities  as  a  long- 
term  Investment.  And  critics  say  that  de- 


spite the  raiders'  claima  that  they  are  the 
champtona  of  shareholders,  hostile  takeov- 
era ftnanned  by  jtmk  bonds  are  often  struc- 
tured so  that  many  original  Investota  in  a 
target  company  can  be  worae  off  than 
before. 

The  issues  are  called  junk  becauae  In  most 
caaea  so  far.  most  If  not  all.  of  the  debt  may 
not  qualify  for  a  blue<hlp  rating,  tamlahed 
by  the  heavy  debt  load  that  the  acquired 
company  wHl  carry.  Only  securities  rated 
Baa  and  above  by  Moody'a,  for  tnstanre.  are 
conslrtered  "investment  grade,"  meaning 
that  they  are.  presumably,  safe  for  even  the 
most  conservative  Investors. 

But  the  name  Jimk  bonds— which  Wall 
Street  firms  prefer  to  call  "high-yield  secu- 
rttles"  instead-beliea  their  power.  Saul 
Steinberg  uaed  them  tn  his  thrust  at  Walt 
Disney  Productions  last  June,  so  alarming 
the  company  that  It  paid  a  premium  to  buy 
out  his  sharea.  Carl  Icahn,  In  February, 
uaed  them.  too.  forcing  PhlUips  Petroleum 
to  yield  to  a  recapltalltttlan  plan,  which 
netted  him  a  hefty  moflt  Two  large  friend- 
ly takeovers  now  pending.  National  Can 
Company  and  American  Natural  Reaouroea, 
were  originally  initiated  on  a  hoatile  baals 
through  the  clout  of  Jtmk  bond  flnandng. 
And  Inveatment  bankers  from  Drexd,  Bum- 
ham,  I^mbert  Inc.,  are  now  lining  up  junk 
bond  oommltmenta  worth  82.4  bOllon  so  a  T. 
Boone  Pickens  Jr.  investment  group  can  pay 
cash  to  shareholden  for  a  controlling  inter- 
est In  Unocal,  the  nation's  12th  largest  oQ 
company. 

Hoatile  takeovers  financed  by  junk  bonds 
are  the  brainchild  of  Drexel  Bumham.  By 
giving  seemingly  pipsqueak  raiders  that 
Charles  Atlas  look,  "Drexel  haa  become 
more  potent  than  the  commercial  banka," 
■ays  Irwin  Jacoba,  a  Minneapolis  corporate 
raider.  He  said  he  would  "have  no  healta- 
tkm"  about  tapping  the  firm's  jimk  bond 
sources  if  he  decided  to  pursue  a  bigger 
target  than  his  now-enlaxged  war  chest 
would  allow.  "The  pendulimi  la  ahlfting  and 
Drexel  la  now  giving  the  opportunity  to  a 
new  group  of  people,"  Mr.  Jacobs  adda. 

Although  business  haa  begun  to  stiffen  its 
spine  against  the  raiders,  the  use  of  junk 
bonds  to  wage  a  hostile  takeover  may  weU 
be  Just  beginning.  Wall  Street  executives 
and  a  growing  number  of  concerned  Con- 
grfsmifin  say  that  many  more  raidera  will 
be  tempted  to  go  on  the  prowL  And  the  big 
money  at  stake  for  putting  the  deals  togeth- 
er is  likely  to  make  Inveatment  bankers  will- 
ing to  help  finance  aggressive  takeovers 
from  small-fry  ""^r*"***.  oven  if  they  muat 
Incur  the  wrath  of  their  major  corporate  cll- 
enta  liy  doing  ao. 

Drexel  Bumham,  the  driving  force  behind 
Junk  bonds,  has  been  tapping  its  Investor 
base  for  a  number  of  friendly  leveraged 
buyouts  of  corporations  or  their  subsidiaries 
since  late  1988.  Farley  Industries,  for  in- 
stance, will  rely  on  Drexel  to  help  ralae  the 
money  for  Ita  planned  81  bOllon  buyout  of 
Northweat  Industries. 

But  junk  bonds  became  an  Instnmient  of 
takeover  warfare  dlring  Mr.  Pickens'  move 
against  Gulf  OO  In  early  1984.  In  effect 
junk  Ixmds  gave  Mr.  Pickens  the  musde  to 
be  taken  seriously  by  Gulf  managemmt 
which  then  scurried  Into  the  arms  of  Chev- 
ron for  the  largest  aoqulaltlon  In  history. 

Since  then  Drexel  hss  been  the  financial 
engineer  for  six  more  junk  bond  hostile 
takeover  attempts.  It  Is  Involved  In  several 
other  takeover  attempts,  IndudUng  the  move 
against  HOton  Hotels  by  Golden  Nugget  a 
Drexel  client  Lorimar's  81.02  bOllon  offer 
for  Multimedia,  Mr.  Icahn's  bid  for  control 


of  Unlroyal  and.  Sir  Jamea  Goldsmith's 
foray  against  Crown  Zellatach.  Drexd  is 
expected  to  caU  on  its  junk  bond  in  vest  on 
for  help  bi  at  least  some  of  theae  deala. 

"If  managemenU  would  sit  down  azkd  talk, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  take  this  route." 
says  G.  Chris  Anderson,  a  managing  direc- 
tor of  DrexeL  "The  trouble  is  that  en- 
trenched executives  stonewall  you.  And 
unless  you  are  a  company  Uke  Chevron  they 
refuse  to  take  you  seriously." 

OorpoTBte  ffhlrftalna.  of  course,  do  not 
quite  aee  it  that  way.  They  say  that  the 
long-term  interests  of  sharehoMera  will  best 
be  aerved  by  following  throu^  on  a  weU- 
thought-out  corporate  game  irian— and  not 
by  yielding  to  takeover  overturns  for  a  quick 
stock  gain.  In  any  event  Mr.  Anderson  aald. 
when  a  client  puts  together  a  takeover  Ud. 
he  often  has  no  eholoe  Irat  to  Une  up  junk 
bond  ""Mvtwg  and  take  a  laid  directly  to 
shardiolderB  via  a  public  tender  offer  for 
their  sharea  rather  than  go  through  hoa- 
tile management  "AU  we  are  doing  la  giving 
the  right  to  someone  who  is  siiiiasiii  to 
put  some  money  where  his  mouth  is."  he 
argued. 

Junk  bond  financing  commitments  give  a 
raider  credibility  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
takeover  attempt  when  bank  flnarwilng  nor- 
mally la  not  avaOahle  partimlarly  alien  a 
small  company  pursues  larger  prey.  Big 
wn««p»«u«  hAve  no  trouble  finding  bank  fi- 
nancing for  aoquisttlons,  esperially  when 
they  are  friendly  from  the  start,  Mr.  Ander- 
son points  out  And  unfriendly  ones  between 
the  glanta  dont  occur  often  because  "It's  a 
va7  dubby  thinr  They  dont  pick  aa  each 
other,"  he  says. 

But  for  smaller  companies,  the  junk  bond 
has  become  a  Mg  part  of  a  takeover  strate- 
gy—friendly or  otherwise.  Triangle  Indus- 
trlea,  for  Instance,  had  net  income  of  just 
over  83  million  last  year  on  salea  of  8291 
mOlion.  Yet  last  week,  the  81.9  bmion  Nsr 
tional  Can  Company  agreed  to  yldd  to  a 
sweetened  otta  from  Trian^'s  boaa. 
Nelson  Pelta. 

Trlani^  wOl  flnanoe  nearly  all  of  the  8430 
million  caah  offer  to  National  Can  share- 
holders by  calling  upon  the  money  commits 
ted  by  38  junk  bond  taiveetors.  If  the  share- 
holders tum  down  the  offo^  or  If  National 
Can  had  thrown  a  roadblock  tn  Its  way 
before  it  turned  agreeable,  then  the  timing 
on  the  commitments  would  have  expired 
and  the  would-be  Investors  would  not  have 
put  up  any  money. 

So  far,  Trianale's  deal  is  the  only  one  that 
has  relied  on  junk  bonds  to  finance  virtually 
the  whole  padtage.  In  takeovera,  the  term 
junk  bond  Is  used  loosely  to  encompass  debt 
obligations  as  weU  ss  preferred  stock,  both 
of  which  are  offered  to  raiae  necessary  fi- 
nancing. 

Sometimes  banks  agree  to  come  In  for 
most  or  all,  of  vhat's  left  of  the  outatanding 
sharea  after  junk  bond  ftzumcing  has  helped 
a  raider  gain  voting  control  of  a  company. 
The  successful  raider  might  then  offer  the 
remaining  shareholderB  a  mix  of  debt  and 
preferred  sto^  securities.  Carl  Icahn  did 
that  In  his  Philllpa  deal  and  Mr.  Plt^ens 
plana  to  do  it  If  his  offer  for  control  of 
Unocal  Is  suocessfuL 

The  participation  of  private  Investors  Is 
the  key  to  gett^ig  an  unaolidted  offer  to 
shareholders  off  the  ground.  Yet  it  alao  ia 
the  least  understood  and.  to  some  critica, 
the  most  troublesome  aspects  of  these  deala. 

Theae  critica.  who  Indude  some  of  Drex- 
d's  rivals  in  investment  banking  and  some 
lawyers  who  defend  takeover  targeta.  con- 
tend that  many  Investors  only  commit  to 
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buy  Umk  aecuiitlci  because  of  the  fee*, 
which  rmage  between  three-eichtha  of  »  per- 
cent kDd  1  percent  for  merely  rignamnt  a 
commitment  to  lAter  put  up  flnancint  If 
ntetrnmrj.  What  aJao  drmwa  them,  critics 
My,  is  the  poaslbUlty  of  turnlnc  s  blf  profit 
by  ridlnfl  the  coattalls  of  s  greenmaUer. 

"The  commitment  to  buy  Junk  bonds  Is 
Just  like  s  loud  "Boo!"  to  scare  companies 
Into  ftndlnc  s  white  knlchc  or  paying  green- 
mall."  says  Edmund  KeUy.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Pom  In  let  Sl  Domlnlck  Company,  a 
small  Investment  h^nttn^  firm.  Robert  WU- 
lard.  director  of  mergers  and  scquisltlons  at 
Prudentlal-Bache  Securities,  calls  some  of 
the  small  group  of  Investors  who  seem  to 
■how  up  In  many  of  the  deals  's  wolfpack." 

Even  If  investors  do  eventually  have  to 
fork  up  the  money,  they  are  Ukely  to  unload 
the  securities  at  the  first  opportunity  so 
they  can  start  over  sgaln.  contend  some  crit- 
ics of  the  Orexel  approach.  "If  you  have  to 
fire  the  g\in.  the  key  Is  how  fast  can  you 
reload."  says  Richard  Omohundro.  a  manag- 
er of  the  high-yield  bond  group  at  Merrill 
Lomch  Capital  ICarkets. 

On  the  surface,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
element  of  "onehand  washing  the  other"  In 
these  deals.  Many  of  the  biggest  backers  of 
a  raider's  Junk  bonds  are  other  raiders,  like 
Saul  Steinberg,  or  heads  of  companies,  like 
Eugene  Phillips  of  Southmark  which  have 
been  financed  by  Junk  bonds. 

In  fact.  It  has  become  apparent  that  in 
each  of  the  Junk  bond  commitments,  where 
several  doaen  investors  are  Involved,  more 
than  half  of  the  money  comes  from  names 
that  appear  at  least  once  In  another  such 
deaL 

Nonetheless,  "while  this  market  may  be 
narrow  compared  to  the  public  market  for 
Junk  bonds.  It  clearly  is  not  a  house  of  cards 
erected  by  five  unattractive  men  who  wear 
body  Jewelry."  said  Charles  O.  Phillips,  a 
managing  director  of  Morgan  Stanley.  Many 
of  the  Investors  in  Drexel  takeovers,  he 
added,  "are  among  the  country's  largest  and 
most  sophisticated  Institutional  Investors." 

The  attraction,  claim  investors.  Is  a  yield 
based  on  the  commitment  fee  plus  interest 
rates  and  dividends  that  are  richer  than 
comparable  securities  in  the  marketplace. 
Drezel  Bumham  also  lets  It  be  known  that 
the  private  securities  will  be  registered  soon 
after  the  takeover  so  that  the  Investors  can 
then  trade  them  to  the  public  If  they  wish. 
Because  of  their  hefty  investment  yields, 
such  ss  the  18  percent  notes  offered  in  Mr. 
Icahn's  financing  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
deal,  the  seciultles  should  command  a  pre- 
mium in  the  market  to  comparable  issues, 
say  investors.  Until  Just  recently,  very  few 
of  the  Junk  bond  takeover  commitments 
had  been  called  upon,  however.  Walt  Disney 
Productions  paid  about  >30  million  in  green- 
mall  to  Mr.  Steinberg,  for  Instance,  and  his 
Drexel-led  Investor  group  shared  in  the 
bounty,  with  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
beyond  Just  the  commitment  fee. 

The  recent  takedown  of  >000  million  In 
commitments  for  the  American  Natural  Re- 
sources deal  will  be  an  important  test  of 
how  many  of  the  private  investors  In  the 
deal  will  want  to  be  long-term  Uivestors  in 
the  new  company. 

If  commitments  are  not  called  upon.  Inves- 
tors still  receive  the  fee  and  have  a  shot  at 
poasible  greenmall  profits.  Under  individual 
sgreements  set  into  most  deals.  Investors 
may  receive  a  piece  of  the  raider's  profits 
above  a  certain  price  per  share  if  a  target 
company  pays  greenmall  to  avoid  a  raider. 
In  Mr.  Pickens's  bid  for  control  of  Unocal  at 
$84  per  share,  for  example,  investors  will  re- 


ceive IS  percent  of  the  profits  above  IM  per 
share  if  the  Pickens  Investor  group  sells  out 
at  a  profit  instead  of  going  through  with 
the  takeover  and  restructuring  the  compa- 
ny. 

Very  few  of  the  Investors  in  Drexel's  deals 
would  talk  about  their  commitments,  either 
on  the  record  of  for  background.  Those  who 
would  maintained  that  commitment  fees 
and  greenmall  were  not  their  motlvea 

"The  commitment  fee  Is  Just  a  kiss  on  the 
cheek.  We  participated  in  the  Icahn  financ- 
ing for  Phillips  because  of  the  merit  of  the 
Investment,"  says  WUllam  Huff  of  W.  R. 
Huff  Asset  Management,  which  received 
•37.500  for  Its  never-used  110  million  com- 
mitment. And  Samuel  Belaberg,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  First  City  Financial  Services  Cor- 
poration, a  major  investor  in  Drexel  deals, 
said  the  "commitment  fee  doesn't  mean  a 
hill  of  beans  to  us.  Once  we  commit  we 
assume  we  wUl  own  the  securities  and  we 
want  to." 

And  Mr.  Phillips  of  Southmark  said  that 
his  company  has  been  a  regular  Investor  in 
the  senior  notes  of  three  of  the  Drexel  deals 
"for  the  yields  offered.  These  people  are 
willing  to  pay  more  to  raise  money  quickly." 

One  investor  who  does  look  at  the  allure 
of  a  short-term  return  on  his  commitment  is 
Talton  Iltaibry,  president  of  Msgtwi  Asset 
Management,  a  frequent  Drexel  investor  In 
hostile  takeover  deals.  He  figures  that  his 
firm's  111  mlUlon  Investment  in  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  new  entity  created  by 
Coastal  Corporation's  takeover  of  American 
Natural  Resources  could  well  realize  a  37 
percent  azmuallsed  rate  of  return.  Assuming 
that  the  securities  will  be  sold  in  the  public 
market  In  about  three  months  time,  he 
looks  for  an  expected  capital  gain  of  5  per- 
cent, annualized  to  20  percent,  a  three-ouar- 
ters  of  a  percent  commitment  fee,  annual- 
ized to  3  percent,  and  a  dividend  that  Is 
slated  to  pay  14  percent  aimually. 

But  another  criticism  of  the  Junk  bond 
financings  is  that  many  shareholder  of  a 
target  company  would  not  fare  as  well  as 
the  original  Junk  bond  Investors.  That  is  ap- 
parently the  case  when,  after  a  cash  tender 
offer  gives  control  to  an  acquirer,  the 
buyout  can  be  structured  so  that  the  re- 
maining stockholders  receive  Junk  bonds  of 
a  lower  quality  or  preferred  stock,  which  is 
Junior  to  any  debt  obligations.  While  the 
value  of  those  securities  may  be  equal  to  the 
cash  received  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
tender  offer,  those  securities  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole:  When  it  comes  to 
collateral,  they  are  behind  most  of  the  secu- 
rities received  by  the  original  commitment 
group. 

In  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy,  for  instance, 
bank  debt,  senior  bonds  and  notes  and 
common  stock  have  the  first  call  on  assets, 
ahead  of  most  of  the  Junk  securities  paid 
out  to  shareholders  of  a  takeover  company. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Drexel  says,  however,  that 
Investors  who  receive  those  securities  have 
the  opportunity  to  sell  out  in  the  public 
market  for  cash  right  away  and  receive  ap- 
proximately the  same  payout  as  offered  in 
the  initial  tender  offer  when  control  was 
gained. 

Drexel  draws  Its  takeover  Investors  from 
more  than  700  regular  Institutional  and  cor- 
porate Investors  In  the  1 100- billion  Junk 
bond  market  through  a  high-powered  sales 
team  based  In  Los  Angeles.  The  group  is 
headed  by  Michael  Milken,  a  39-year  old 
who  geu  credit  for  Drexel's  dominance  of 
the  market  and  who.  according  to  news  re- 
ports, earned  t38  million  last  year. 

The  firm  keeps  Investors  enthusiastic 
about  Junk  bonds  by  holding  a  conference 


each  March.  At  the  most  recent  one.  some 
3,000  Investors,  company  presidents  and  cor- 
porate raiders  participated  in  what  one 
money  manager  likened  to  "a  revival  meet- 
ing where  we  shared  a  religious  and  emo- 
tional experience." 

But  several  money  managers  who  made 
Junk  bond  commitments  on  a  Drexel  hostile 
takeover  financing  say  they  are  reluctant  to 
do  it  regularly.  "We  don't  want  to  be  known 
ss  a  hot  money  Investor.  We  don't  know 
how  our  clients  would  react,"  said  Mr.  HuXf. 

Mr.  Anderson  mslntalns  that  such  Inhibi- 
tions won't  crimp  his  game  because  those 
money  managers  will  buy  the  securities 
when  they  later  trade  in  the  open  market. 

Critics  contend  that  a  key  sssumptlon  In 
takeover  financing  is  that  a  big  chunk  of 
the  company's  assets  can  be  sold  to  reduce 
debt  But  Mr.  Anderson  argues  that  the 
assets  sold  are,  relatively  ipealMng,  not  as 
productive  as  the  remaining  parts  of  a  com- 
pany, and  that  their  sale  leaves  the  compa- 
ny stronger  sod  with  leas  debt.  Many  of  the 
formerly  junk  securities  wUl  then  qualify 
for  an  Investment  grade  rating,  be  beUeres. 
Furthermore,  in  some  of  the  cases,  he  says, 
the  securities  will  receive  investment-grade 
rating  even  when  no  aasets  are  sold. 

In  any  event,  very  few  acqulaltlona,  friend- 
ly or  unfriendly,  are  completed  these  days 
without  a  high  degree  of  debt  leverage.  Hos- 
tUe  Junk  bond  takeovers,  in  fact,  are  essen- 
tially nothing  more  than  hostile  leveraged 
buyouts.  Leveraged  buyouts,  the  vogue  of 
the  past  few  yeaia,  are  friendly  deals  using 
the  company's  assets  as  ooUateral  for  debt 
financing.  The  fear  among  many  observers 
of  the  leveraged  takeover  trend  Is  that  all 
that  debt  will  be  tough  to  service  If  business 
takes  a  downturn  and  cash  flow  slows  to  a 
trickle. 

And  that  concern  has  spread  to  Congress, 
where  in  the  past  few  months  there  have 
t>een  nine  sets  of  hearings  for  pending  bills 
aimed  at  curbing  takeovers.  Not  surprising- 
ly, several  of  the  proposed  bills  attack  Junk 
bonds  used  In  hostile  deals  by  eliminating 
their  Interest  expense  deductions  from  cor- 
porate Income  taxes. 

And  Congressional  aides  say  the  staff  of 
one  senator  is  working  on  a  bill  that  srould 
impose  an  immediate  moratorium  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  hostile  takeovers  with  junk 
bonds.  So  far,  however,  neither  the  Admin- 
istration nor  the  Treasury  Department  has 
shown  any  interest  in  supporting  the  bills. 
Without  Federal  legislation,  junk  bond  fi- 
nancing of  takeovers  is  likely  to  proliferate. 

But  If  all  this  sounds  as  if  a  takeover 
bui>ble  Is  developing,  Mr.  Oleacher  of 
Morgan  Stanley  offers  a  sobering  thought 
"There  Is  always  the  risk  of  an  economic  re- 
cession when  highly  leveraged  oomt>anles 
will  be  hurt  the  most"  he  said.  "Junk  bond 
Investors  understand  that  and  normal 
market  forces  will  prevent  a  mushroom 
cloud  of  takeovers  from  changing  corporate 
America." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  18. 
198S) 

JuRK  Bcms  AMD  Othxk  SacuaiTus  Swill 
(By  Felix  O.  Rohatyn) 

Raids  and  takeovers,  in  many  cases  fi- 
nanced with  Junk  bonds  and  other  high-le- 
verage, high-risk  investments,  are  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  financial  collapse  of  firms 
such  as  Drysdale  Securities  Corp.,  Lombard- 
Wall  Inc..  E.S.M.  Government  Securities 
Inc.  and  Bevlll,  Brealer  St  Schulman  Asset 
Management  Corp.  menace  the  apparently 
safe   world   of   government   bond   trading. 


Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollan  have  been 
lost  by  banks,  cities  and  state  agencies 
under  the  impression  that  they  were 
making  perfectly  safe  investments  backed 
by  government  securities.  And  in  the  more 
staid  world  of  commercial  hanking  equally 
disturbing  events  have  taken  place.  A  snail 
Oklahoma  bank,  Penn  Square,  was  able  to 
jg/taiMOie  large  reputable  institutioDS  such 
as  Continental  Illinois  and  SeaFirst  Corp.  to 
acquire  enough  bad  loans  to  result  in  the 
collapse  of  these  institutions. 

The  common  thread  nmning  through 
such  stories  is  the  failure  to  assess  risk  on 
the  part  of  financial  institutions  and  fidu- 
ciaries eager  to  perform.  There'd  be  no  junk 
bonds— the  name  Wall  Street  has  attached 
to  high-yielding,  often  unsecured,  debt  secu- 
rities rated  double-B  or  lower  by  **"»»"•<»' 
ratings  services— If  Institutions  weren't 
often  willing  to  Ignore  substandard  credit 
ratings  in  exchange  for  hlcher  yields. 
There'd  be  no  Drysdale  Securities  Coip-. 
E.SJC.,  or  similar  situations  if  savings  bank 
trustees  asked  themselves  why  they  were 
getting  hlcher  yields  on  some  government 
bonds  if  they  were  really  as  safe  as  Treasury 
bills.  And  there'd  be  no  Continental  Illinois 
or  Penn  Square  if  more  wnphssit  were 
placed  on  credit  and  less  on  growth. 

A  OUUNX  AT  TBI  PATOS 

Under  the  banner  of  deregulation  and 
total  faith  in  the  marketplace,  we're  impair- 
ing our  greatest  of  assets:  the  credibility  of 
our  capital  markets  and  the  faith  in  our  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  basic  strength  of 
our  capital  markets  has  relied,  as  oi>pased  to 
other  markets  around  the  world,  on  the 
principle  of  protecting  Investors.  This  pro- 
tection, the  result  of  securities  legislation  of 
IBU  and  1934.  to  based  on  diadosure.  anti- 
manipulative  and  anti-insider  trading  regu- 
lations, and  the  ethical  standards  of  securi- 
ties firms.  It  can  be  argued  that  our  capital 
markets  were,  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  postwar  boom  In  the  VS.,  carrying  well 
into  the  1970s.  Of  course,  elements  of  specu- 
lation and  merger  fever  (for  example,  in  the 
"go-go"  years  of  the  1960s)  have  always 
been  present  But  something  very  different 
is  happening  now. 

The  growing  feeling  today  is  that  the  cap- 
ital markets  have  become  the  property  of 
insiders  and  of  speculators,  of  raiders  and 
other  profession^  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  public.  Unfortunately,  a  simple 
glance  at  the  dally  pages  of  the  financial 
press  confirms  this  suvlclon.  In  editions  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  published  In  the 
first  two  weeks  of  April,  a  casual  reader 
would  have  found  the  f oUowlng  transactions 
or  proposals: 

1.  Lorimar,  with  a  net  worth  of  $106  mil- 
lion, proposes  to  aoqtilre  Multimedia  Inc.  for 
tl  billion,  to  be  financed  with  junk  bonds, 

2.  Sir  James  Goldsmith  pn^Mses  to  ac- 
quire Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  for  $1.1  bil- 
lion, to  be  financed  by  junk  bonds. 

3.  Unlroyal  Inc.  asked  shareholders  to  ap- 
prove two  anti-takeover  measures  to  fend 
off  takeover  threats  like  Cart  Icahn's  pro- 
posal to  acquire  the  company  for  $400  mil- 
lion in  a  parage  financed  by  Junk  bonds. 

4.  Golden  Nugget  Inc.  with  a  net  worth  of 
$230  million,  proposes  to  acquire  Hilton 
Hotels  for  what  appears  to  be  $1.8  billion,  to 
be  financed  by  junk  bonds. 

5.  Mesa  Petroleum,  et  al.,  with  a  net  worth 
of  $500  million,  proposes  to  acquire  control 
of  Unocal  Corp.  to  be  flnaoed  by  jimk  bonds. 

8.  Triangle  Industries,  with  a  net  worth  of 
$85  million,  proposes  to  acquire  National 
Can  for  $428  million,  to  be  financed  by  junk 
bonds. 


7.  Fkrtey  Industries,  with  an  undisclosed 
net  worth  and  ■«*»««tig-  of  $8  million,  pro- 
poses to  acquire  Northwest  Industries  for  $1 
bilUon.  financed  by  jimk  bonds. 

These  transactions  all  were  to  be  financed 
with  junk  bonds  carrying  interest  rates  of 
16%  to  18%.  They  were  all  to  be  issued  by 
aoqulren  with  thin  equity.  And  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  all  the  proposals  were  sul>- 
ject  to  financing  actually  betaig  completed. 

The  New  York  Times  also  yielded  similar 
evidence  in  the  same  two-week  period.  It  re- 
ported that  Ivan  Boeaky,  an  arbitrager  who 
had  acquired  8.7%  of  CBS,  might  join  Ted 
Turner  (who  was  trying  to  borrow  $50  mil- 
lion each  from  William  Simon  and  MCI 
Inc.),  to  acquire  all  of  CBS  for  $4  Ulllon. 

CSS  stoA  was  driven  up  to  more  than 
$110  a  share  by  these  qweulatlve  stories,  in- 
cluding stories  from  unnamed  sources  indi- 
cating that  OE  would  acquire  CBS  for  $150 
a  share.  Other  unnamed  experts  opined 
that  the  breakup  value  of  CBS  might  be 
$a00  a  share.  On  Tuesday  the  paper  report- 
ed rumors  that  Mr.  Turner  had  eniaged 
EJ.  Button  &  Co.  to  make  a  bid  for  CBS  at 
$176  a  share.  Even  if  Mr.  Turner  makes  his 
bid  for  CBS,  as  is  expected  today,  the  gener- 
al public  can  be  forgiven  for  believing  that  a 
massive  touting  operation  was  going  on.  fed 
by  deliberate  leaks  to  an  all-too-willing 
press,  in  order  to  drive  more  stock  Into  spec- 
ulative hands  and  ultimately  drive  CBS  Into 
a  merger. 

The  protective  reaction  to  the  speculative 
aspect  of  such  takeover  activity  is,  in  some 
ways,  equally  unhealthy.  Legislation  is 
being  proposed  to  outlaw  hostile  takeover 
bids  completely.  "Poison  pill"  securities  that 
make  such  takeovers  prohibitive  have,  so 
far,  been  upheld  in  the  courts.  The  "one 
share,  one  vote"  principle  is  being  aban- 
doned by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
favor  of  securities  carrying  as  much  as  a  10- 
to-1  differential  in  voting  rights.  "Shark  re- 
pellents," "crown  Jewel  options"  and  various 
other  defensive  tactics  are  being  used.  Ex- 
treme responses  of  this  sort,  which  may  dis- 
enfranchise public  stockholders  or  entrench 
existing  management  structures  regardless 
of  their  quality,  are  also  harmfuL  It's  hard 
to  know  which  is  worse:  the  vaccine  or  the 
disease? 

Junk  bonds,  in  amounts  estimated  at  a 
total  of  between  $50  billion  and  $70  bUllon. 
have  now  been  placed  as  a  result  of  takeover 
or  other  financing  activities.  In  certain  in- 
stancea,  the  uae  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
high-yield  debt  can  be  easily  justified.  If  the 
assets  and  earnings  are  there  to  support  it 
sophisticated  investors  may  well  take  great- 
er risk  for  greater  return.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  these  instruments  appears 
excessive.  The  Interest  rates  they  carry  are 
mostly  higher  than  the  rates  of  return  the 
underlying  buslneasea  are  Ukely  to  earn  in 
perioda  of  ewmomic  downturn.  Theae  aecuri- 
tiea  are  therefore  baaed  on  the  ability  of 
new  management  to  sell  aaaeta  in  order  to 
aervloedebt. 

Whether  such  sales  will  be  possible  in  a 
period  of  recession  is  questicmable.  Whether 
large  corporations  can  be  treated  like  arti- 
chokes and  simply  torn  apart  without  any 
regard  for  employees,  communities,  or  cus- 
tomers, solely  in  order  to  pay  off  QMculative 
debt  Is  a  further  question  for  public  policy. 

The  public  should  pay  attention  to  these 
activltiea,  because  In  the  last  analysis  the 
public  always  pays.  When  savings  institu- 
tions get  into  trouble  with  junk  bonds  or 
"repos,"  the  public  pays.  When  banks  make 
careless  loans,  the  public  ultimately  pays. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  amounts 
Involved  are  huge,  as  they  are  today. 


The  answer  to  these  rjvimm  la  fartrlUgfmt 
regulation,  aa  oppoaed  to  total  deregulatiaa 
or  over-regulation.  Thla  is  true  of  takeovers 
and  junk  bonds;  it  is  true  of  "repos"  and 
other  nciewBs  In  the  government  aecurttles 
marketa;  It  la  true  of  banks. 

To  curb  exoeaaive  uae  of  junk  bonds,  con- 
alder  the  following  auaeatioos: 

(a)  Federally  and  atate-insored  and  regu- 
lated ftnanrlal  instttutiona  ahould  be  abarp- 
ly  Umlted  in  their  ability  to  invest  in  obUgap 
tkms  carrying  below-investxnent-grade 
CTwUt  ratings. 

(b)  Tender  offers  "subject  to  financing" 
should  be  prohtbtted  and  declared  to  be  a 
manlpulatton  of  the  putdlc  markets.  Anyone 
making  a  tender  offer  should  be  required  to 
have  firm  financing  ootmnttments  in  hand. 

To  curb  the  eycMsw  of  takeover  activity 
both  on  offense  and  defense,  consider  the 
following: 

(a)  Any  acquisition  of  more  than  30%  of  a 
company's  stock  should  require  an  offer  for 
100%,  at  one  price. 

(b)  The  minimum  tender-offer  period 
should  be  extended  to  00  days. 

(c)  Shareholder  approval  should  be  re- 
quired by  the  acquirer's  shareholders  if  the 
target  represents  more  than  25%  of  the 
market  value  of  the  acquirer.  Shareholder 
approval  should  also  be  required  by  the  tar- 
get's sharrtiolderB  if  the  target  proposes  to 
reacquire  more  than  6%  of  its  shares,  to 
issue  or  option  securities  having  moce  than 
10%  of  Its  voting  rights,  or  to  sdl  or  option 
assets  having  a  value  of  more  than  10%  o( 
its  market  value. 

r  AST  or  A  TOTAL  PACXAOl 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  stock  owner- 
ship we  should: 

(a)  *"*"*"■**  any  form  of  "poison  pllL" 

(b)  Delist  rtvn^mnitm  with  vsrlous  rlssara 
of  voting  aecuritlea. 

(c)  »"»"«"-**  "shark  repellents,"  stag- 
gered bonds,  "fair-price  smendments"  and 
similar  devloea. 

These  actions  would  be  part  of  a  total 
package  of  leglslatlnn  and/or  regulation. 
They  are  all  Interconnected.  Public  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  our  securities  mar- 
kets and  our  financial  institutions  is  rapidly 
eroding.  All  takeovers  dent  have  to  be 
friendly,  but  they  have  to  be  fair  and  sound- 
ly ««M»««H  The  appearance  of  excessive 
wptaaiMXiaa  in  takeovers,  as  well  as  the  re- 
pel^ scandals  in  the  government  securi- 
ties market  and  the  lingering  problems  of 
many  banks,  is  very  much  in  the  public's 
consciousness. 

The  word  "credit"  derives  from  the  Latin 
credere  to  believe.  The  belief  in  the  Integri- 
ty of  our  securities  market  is  a  national 
aaaet  that  we  ahould  not  rtiaaipat^  carelessly. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
send  the  bUl  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  approprUtely  referred. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  The 
bill  wOl  be  received  and  vpropriately 
referred. 

Mr,  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RaooiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

&975 
Be  if  enaetei  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
RepmetUatlvei  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Cononu  oteenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Securities,  Safety, 
and  Soundness  Act  of  1985". 
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a.  Sectioo  14  of  the  SecurttlM  Ez- 
tbMxmt  Act  of  1934  (IS  VS.C.  78n)  la  amend- 
ed by  MkUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr 

"(h)  During  the  period  beclnninc  on  AprU 
n.  IMS.  and  endln*  on  December  31.  198S. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  use  of  the  malls  or  by  any 
meana  or  Inatrumentallty  of  Interstate  oom- 
meroe  or  of  any  facility  of  a  national  securl- 
tlea  exchange  or  otherwise,  to  acquire,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  any  equity  security  of  a  corporation 
which  Is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  Act,  or  any  equity  security  of  an  insur- 
ance rnmp^ny  whlch  would  hsve  been  re- 
qtilred  to  be  so  registered  except  for  the  ex- 
emption contained  In  section  13<gH2KO)  of 
this  Act.  or  any  equity  security  Issued  by  a 
cloaed-end  Investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  (Company  Act  of  1940, 
If- 

(1)  after  consummation  of  such  acquisi- 
tion, such  person  would,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, be  the  beneficial  owner  of  equity  securi- 
ties which  would  entitle  such  person  to  then 
cast  IS  percent  or  more  of  the  votes  that  all 
holders  of  securities  would  be  entitled  to 
cast  In  an  election  or  directors  of  the  Issuer, 
and 

"(3)  such  arqwlsltlon  Is  disapproved  by  a 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  Issuer's 
board  of  directors  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Issuer  and 

"(S)  10  percent  or  more  of  such  acquisition 
Is  tinanoed.  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  Issuance  of  takeover  securi- 
ties, the  aggregate  of  which  exceed  $25  mil- 
lion. For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  takeover  securities'  means  unrated 
bonds  or  preferred  stock;  bonds  or  preferred 
stock  with  a  rating  at  or  lower  than  Ba  by 
Moody's  Investors  Service.  BB  by  Standard 
and  Poor's  Corporation,  or  an  equivalent 
rating  by  a  uatlonaUy  recognised  bond 
rating  house:  other  debt  Instruments  that 
are.  or  will  become  In  connection  with  such 
acquisition,  subordinated  In  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  indebtedness:  or  any 
equity  or  quaai-equlty  Instruments  other 
than  common  stock  or  preferred  stock 
(except  as  provided  above).  Including  war- 
rants or  other  rights  to  acquire  such  equity 
or  quaal-equity  Intruments.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  in- 
sured bank  or  insured  institution  to  pur- 
chase for  its  own  account  non- Investment 
grade  securities. 

(b)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  shall,  by  regulation, 
prescribe  limitations  and  restrictions  to  pre- 
vent insured  institutions  from  carrying  non- 
investment  grade  securities  ss  loans. 

(c)  C^ompliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
sectlim  shall  be  enforced  under— 

( 1 )  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  In  the  case  of  Insured  banks;  and 

(2)  section  407  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  In  the  case  of  Insured  Institutions. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "insured  bank"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  S(n)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "insured  institution"  has  the 
same  m^eanlng  as  In  section  401(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act: 

(3)  the  term  "non-Investment  grade  securi- 
ties" means  any  securities  or  obligations 
other  than — 

(A)  marketable  obligations  in  the  form  of 
bonds,  notes,  or  debentures  which  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  investment  securities. 


azKl  which  are  not  predominately  specula- 
tive In  nature:  and 

(B)  any  security  which  Is  exempt  from  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  paragraph 
Seventh  of  secUon  S1S«  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  UB-C.  24  Seventh)  by  virtue  of  the 
fifth  full  sentence  of  such  paragraph.". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  New 
Mexico.  I  think  he  has  touched  upon 
something  that  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant. In  our  economy  today,  for  rea- 
sons that  clearly  mirror  the  attention 
of  this  Congress,  it  is  easier  to  explore 
for  oil  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  than  it  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington,  or  Illinois  out  in 
the  fields. 

We  are  absorbing  credit  in  this  coun- 
try, and  keeping  interest  rates  high 
not  for  constructive  purposes,  but  for 
purposes  that  do  not  add  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  this  coimtry.  For  exam- 
ple—and this  goes  beyond  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is  talking 
about— when  United  States  Steel  buys 
BCarathon  OU  for  $6.5  billion,  it  does 
not  add  one  Job  to  this  country.  It 
does  not  dig  one  oil  well.  All  it  does  is 
absorbs  credit,  and  the  average  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  has  to  foot  the  bill 
through  tax  writeoffs. 

So  I  simply  wanted,  while  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexlcx)  was  on  the 
fl(x>r,  to  commend  him  for  his  bill.  I 
Join  in  coeponsoring  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


RECCXJNinONOP  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


S.  976— CONSOLIDATED  RAIL 
CORPORATION  PROFIT  TRANS- 
FER ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  the  "Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  Profit  Transfer  Act  of 
1985."  This  legislation  will  solve  two 
problems  relating  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  involvement  in  the  railroad 
business.  First,  it  will  save  Amtrak, 
which  currently  is  threatened  with 
being  phased  out  as  a  budget-cutting 
measure.  Second,  it  will  allow  Con- 
gress further  time  to  consider  both  the 
question  of  whether  Federal  subsidies 
of  Amtrak  should  be  continued,  and 
the  manner  In  which  Conrall  should 
be  returned  to  the  private  sector. 

The  Amtrak  passenger  railroad  and 
the  Conrall  freight  line— two  of  the 
Nation's  largest  rail  systems— current- 
ly are  facing  major  reorganization  of 
their  operations.  Combining  these  two 
systems  by  a  profit  transfer,  even  on 
an  interim  basis,  will  aid  the  railroads 
during  this  reorganization  phase. 

Amtrak  is  threatened  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  its  Federal  subsidies  by  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year.  The  savings 
from   this   proposed   elimination   are 


projected  to  be  in  the  area  of  $574  mil- 
lion. Conrall's  earnings  during  1084 
were  approximately  $500  million.  Ac- 
cording to  a  AprU  1.  1985  report  issued 
by  the  \JJB.  Railway  Association,  this 
earnings  trend  Is  expected  to  continue. 

By  transferlng  Conrall's  profits  to 
Amtrak— the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation— for  the  flacal 
years  ending  September  30,  1986  and 
September  30,  1987,  ConraU's  contin- 
ued profitability  would,  in  effect,  sub- 
sidize Amtrak's  operation,  and  allow 
these  two  systems  to  maintain  their 
present  respective  rail  services.  With- 
out any  monetary  loss  to  American 
taxpayers,  this  transfer  provides  Con- 
gress sufficient  time  to  consider  the 
crucial  questions  surrounding  the  re- 
tention of  both  of  these  vital  railway 
systems. 

Amtrak.  during  1984.  ranalned  the 
sixth  largest  transportation  company 
in  this  coimtry,  providing  transporta- 
tion for  30  million  people.  It  performs 
an  important  public  function  in  reduc- 
ing overcrowding  and  delays  In  air  and 
road  travel,  and  should  not  be  phased 
out. 

The  proposed  sale  of  Conrall  to  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Corp.  for  $1.2  bU- 
Uon  represents  a  giveaway  sale  of  a 
company  with  over  $1  billion  in  cash. 
Further,  the  combination  of  Conrall's 
15,000  miles  of  track  with  Norfolk's 
18.000  miles  of  track  will  create  the 
Nation's  largest  railroad,  and  will 
result  in  Insurmountable  anticompeti- 
tive problems.  The  eventual  resiilt  will 
be  a  reduction  in  rail  freight  competi- 
tion, and  increase  in  freight  rates,  and 
an  increase  in  consumer  prices. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  pro- 
vide for  the  continued  operation  of 
both  Amtrak  and  Conrall,  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayers,  with  resulting  benefits  to 
all  who  utilize  these  systems.  Congress 
wlU  be  able  to  utilize  the  interim 
period  contemplated  by  this  proposal 
to  consider  the  best  long-term  ap- 
proach for  operating  each  system. 

BCr.  President,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
consolidate  Conrall  and  Amtrak  for 
recordkeeping  purposes  to  deal  with 
two  very  material  problems  facing 
these  two  rail  carriers  which  directly 
affect  the  national  Interest.  During 
the  course  of  the  budget  proceedings 
this  week,  there  will  doubtless  be  con- 
sideration about  the  future  of  Amtrak 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  linchpin 
in  the  national  rail  system.  These  con- 
siderations will  include  the  question  of 
the  continuation  of  Amtrak  and  its 
Federal  subsidies  in  the  range  of  $500 
million  a  year. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  national  importance 
that  Amtrak  be  maintained.  It  per- 
forms vital  services  for  the  Nation  in 
providing  rail  transit  service,  especial- 
ly on  the  E^astem  Seaboard,  but  really 
affecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


If  the  subsidies  for  Amtrak  are  not 
maintained,  I  suggest  that  traffic  in 
this  country  will  be  in  a  snarl,  espe- 
cially on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  from 
Boston  to  Washington  where  I  predict 
the  airports  would  be  clogged  and  the 
hlghwajrs  would  be  Jammed.  It  would 
be  a  virtual  impossibility  to  get 
through  the  tunnel  in  Baltimore.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  with 
delajrs,  to  land  an  airplane  at  any  of 
the  airports  serving  the  major  Eastern 
cities.  And  I  think  it  would  even  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  quorum  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  Con- 
raU  is  under  consideration  for  a  pri- 
vate sale,  under  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 
system.  On  this  Issue,  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  that  the  national  inter- 
est strongly  militates  against  such  a 
sale  for  many  reasons. 

First,  the  price  is  much  too  low. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
expended  over  $7  billion  in  Conrall. 
Conrall  has  assets  and  a  book  value  in 
the  range  of  $4  billion.  ConraU  has 
cash  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  It  is  there- 
fore an  extraordinarily  low  price— and 
a  forced  "fire  sale"  of  ConraU— for  85 
percent  of  the  stock  to  be  sold  to  Nor- 
foUt  for  only  $1.2  bUllon. 

Beyond  the  figures  already  an- 
nounced. Norfolk  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  some  $1.4  billion  in  tax  sav- 
ings. It  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  to  seU  Conrall. 
and  give  the  buyer  a  greater  reduction 
from  the  Government's  tax  coUection 
potential  than  the  sale  price  consti- 
tutes. 

Since  the  ConraU  issue  arose,  and 
bids  were  soUcited,  a  very  significant 
change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
the  pubUc  and  private  attitudes 
toward  ConraU.  For  one  thing,  the  ad- 
ditional 1  year-plus  of  operation  re- 
sulted in  ConraU  earning  In  the  range 
of  $500  million- with  very,  very  sub- 
stantial earnings  even  If  the  regular 
taxing  procedures  had  been  appUed  to 
ConraU.  Although  the  profits  were 
somewhat  down  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1985,  ConraU  continues  to  be  a 
viable  and  profitable  operation. 

The  proposed  consoUdatlon  of  these 
two  railway  systems  for  financial  and 
fiscal  purposes,  Mr.  President,  is  logi- 
cal because  of  the  overlapping  consid- 
erations in  the  operations  of  Amtrak 
and  ConraU.  It  is  not  unusual  for  raU- 
roads  which  operate  both  freight  and 
passenger  services  to  have  one  subsi- 
dize the  other.  The  benefits  derived  by 
the  Nation  from  the  Amtrak  operation 
in  facilitating  the  movement  of  execu- 
tives, laborers,  and  passengers  of  aU 
sorts  doubtless  have  an  indirect,  if  not 
a  direct,  benefit  for  the  operation  of 
businesses  which  utilize  Conrall.  and 
which  provide  material  profits  for 
ConraU. 


The  thrust  of  my  legislation  would 
consoUdate  ConraU  and  Amtrak  for 
fiscal,  financial,  and  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  September  30, 
1987.  It  is  a  bUI  with  a  relatively  short 
timeframe.  But  that  period  of  time 
would  enable  Congress  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  ultimate  plight  of 
Amtrak.  There  would  be  an  opportxml- 
ty  for  studies  to  examine  a  reduction 
perhaps  In  some  Amtrak  services,  but 
with  the  bulk  of  Amtrak  remaining  in 
operation,  to  restructure  Amtrak  as  an 
Independent  entity  so  that  it  can  con- 
tinue to  exist,  without  requiring  ex- 
tensive governmental  subsidies. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bUl  would 
enable  ConraU  to  continue  imder  its 
present  exceUent  management,  and 
would  provide  a  window  of  opportuni- 
ty for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  solicit  other  bids— and  there 
are  other  bids  In  the  offering,  Mr. 
President.  There  would  also  be  suffi- 
cient opportunity  for  further  explora- 
tion of  the  issue  of  a  pubUc  sale  of 
ConraU— established  investment  bank- 
ers, Morgan  Stanley  specifically,  have 
offered  testimony  that  a  pubUc  sale  of 
ConraU  wUl  yield  an  ad(Utlonal  return 
in  the  range  of  $400  to  $600  million 
over  the  $1.2  bilUon  purchase  price  of- 
fered by  Norfolk  Southern. 

There  are  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
very  substantial  Issues  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  on  the  antitrust  Im- 
pUcations  of  merging  the  18,000-mUe 
Norfolk  system  with  the  15,000-mUe 
ConraU  operation.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  ruled  that  the  merger 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  unless  there  were  dlvestlttires 
which  would  permit  competition  to 
exist  on  key  portions  of  overlu>Ping 
ConraU  and  Norfolk  lines.  The  testi- 
mony heard  so  far,  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  proposed  divesti- 
tures to  Ouilf  ord  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Lake  Erie  Railroads  are  totally  unreal- 
istic in  terms  of  providing  competition. 
If  this  merger  of  Norfolk  and  ConraU 
were  to  occat,  there  woiUd  be  very 
substantial  damage  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  It  makes 
good  sense  to  have  this  merger,  of 
ConraU  and  Amtrak  for  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial purposes. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Cohqrxssiomal  Rbcoho 
as  If  presented  in  full  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  foUows: 

8.976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativa  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a»»embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  Profit  Transfer  Act  of  1988". 


Sk.  2.  The  Regional  Rafl  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  (4S  n.8.C.  701  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  the  table  of  contents  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  308  the 
followlnr 

"Sec  309.  Profit  of  the  Corporation.": 

(2)  in  sectlcm  303(a)  (4S  n,S.C.  713(a))  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  following  the  semi- 
colon in  paragraph  (8); 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  monitor  the  r«mp»>n«»  of  the  Con- 
solidated Ran  Corporation  with  section  309 
and  the  aoootmttng  practices  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  payment  of  monies  pursuant  to 

■liptt  SCCClOD.*** 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  secUon  308  (4S 
U.S.C.  748)  the  following  new  section: 

"PKom  or  THS  ooaroBAXioK 

"Sic  309.  (a)  PsTifnn  or  Paonr.- Except 
for  the  limitation  of  subsection  (b)  when  ap- 
plicable, all  profit  earned  by  the  Consolidat- 
ed RaQ  Corporation  for  the  flacal  years 
ending  on  September  30.  1966  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987  shaU  be  paid  to  the  National 
Railroad  PaMeoger  Corporation. 

"(b)  Ijxruxiam  <»  Amocwt  or  Pat- 
nun*.— Any  payment  made  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporatloo  punuant  to  sutaseo- 
Uon  (a)  may  not  exceed  the  losses  tncorred 
by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration during  the  flacal  year  preceding  the 
date  of  such  payment. 

"(c)  Dais  or  PATmns.— Payments  by  the 
Consolidated  RaO  Corporation  to  the  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  Corporation  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  no  \MXjts 
than  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  eachaueti 
flacal  year. 

"(d)  Usi  or  PATMzrrs.— The  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shall  use 
all  monies  paid  pursuant  to  suhsectlaD  (a)  to 
offset  losses  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  receipt  of  such  moolea 

"(e)  DsnumiATioii  or  Paofir.- In  deter- 
mining profit  for  the  flacal  yean  ending  aa 
September  SO.  1966  and  September  30. 1967, 
the  CoosoUdated  RaO  Onporattoo  shall  use 
substantially  the  same  laooedures  and  ac- 
counting practloes  that  were  uaed  for  deter- 
mining proflt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30, 196S.". 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wUl  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9  ajn.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


FOR    THE    NEXT    4    YEARS    THE 
NAME  OF  THE  ARMS  CONTROL 
GAME     IS     RONALD     REAGAN, 
WHICH      MEANS     ARMS      CON- 
TROL IS  GOING  NOWHERE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  in  a  series  of  speeches  I 
am  giving  on  the  concUtlons  necessary 
to  ac^eve  progress  in  negotiating  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
control   nuclear   weapons.   The   first 
dominant  fact  about  arms  control  is 
that  whether  this  country  negotiates 
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•n  acreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  does  not,  every  aspect  of  what  we 
propoae  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  such  an 
acreanmt.  how  far  we  are  willing  to 
go  to  modify  our  proposals,  what 
counter  proposals  they  make  that  we 
wiU  accept  If  any.  to  what  extent  we 
will  accept  such  Soviet  proposals,  all 
of  this  depends  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President 
alone.  The  role  of  any  other  institu- 
tion of  American  Government  in  nu- 
clear arms  control  is  a  virtxial  nullity. 
This  country  is  still  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
League  of  Nations  fiasco  after  World 
War  L  Presidait  Wilson  wanted  this 
Natkm  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations. 
Undoubtedly  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ment of  Wilson's  political  career,  his 
most  monumental  faflure  came  when 
the  n.S.  Soiate  refused  to  ratify  the 
League  of  Nations  treaty,  and  the 
United  States  never  Joined  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  that  case  obviously  the 
U.8.  Senate  played  a  major  and  deci- 
sive role. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Senate  could 
play  such  a  role  with  respect  to  an 
arms  control  treaty  successfully  nego- 
tiated by  the  President  and  brought  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification?  The 
answer  is:  "No!"  The  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  ratify  arms  control  treaties  in 
the  past— most  recently  and  notably 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
n.  or  SALT  n.  But  first  President 
Carter  and  then  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  as  Cknnmander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  we  would  abide 
by  the  treaty,  until  Uiey— not  the 
Senate— not  any  other  institution  but 
until  the  President  decided  for  what- 
ever reason  we  would  not. 

Consider  bow  absolutely  dominant 
the  President  is  in  negotiations  on 
arms  control  The  President  selects 
our  nuclear  arms  treaty  negotiators. 
He  can  replace  those  negotiators  at 
wUL  Whatever  agreement  the  negotia- 
tors may  achieve,  the  President  can 
accept,  or  as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
ace  negotiator  Paul  Nitse's  walk  in  the 
woods,  the  President  can  reject  the 
agreement  If  all  the  President's  Cabi- 
net and  arms  control  officials  and  ad- 
visers, all  the  Monbers  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  unanimous  American  press, 
and  yes  the  American  people  wanted  a 
particular  arms  control  proponl  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  it  would  matter  not 
one  whit.  The  only  voice  that  coimts 
on  arms  control  is  not  the  Seo^tary  of 
State,  not  the  persons  who  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  months  or 
years,  not  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  even  the  entire  Congress  as  a 
collective  whole  and  the  American 
people,  it  Is  one  man:  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
President's  absolute,  unquestioned  and 
total  domination  of  the  nuclear  arms 
negotiation  process  can  be  seen  In  the 
present  situation.  Over  the  past  few 


years  statewide  referenda,  professional 
polls  of  unquestioned  competence  and 
integrity,  and  in  fact  every  available 
popular  expression  has  shown  a  uni- 
versal American  desire  for  negotiating 
a  mutual,  comprehensive,  verifiable 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, that  is  a  nuclear  freese.  On  the 
other  hand  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  the  past  25  years 
has  been  on  record  in  opposition  to 
every  nuclear  arms  control  treaty  this 
coimtry  has  ever  negotiated  including 
some  .that  have  been  ratified  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Has  the  President  had  a  change  of 
heart  on  arms  control?  Isn't  his  ad- 
ministration engaged  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  opening  stages  of  an 
arms  control  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  designed  according  to 
the  President  to  reduce  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  on  both  sides  by  50 
percent?  He  is  indeed.  But  the  pros- 
pects of  reaching  an  agreement  seem 
at  best  dim  and  distant.  Would  this  be 
a  safer,  more  secure  world  if  both  sides 
had  5.000  nuclear  warheads  Instead  of 
10.000?  The  arithmetic  may  be  appeal- 
ing. But  the  simple  fact  is  that  by 
itself  the  reduction  would  have  little 
meaning.  Both  superpowers  would  still 
have  the  capability  of  utterly  demol- 
ishing the  other  several  times  over. 
And  the  President  has  Introduced  a 
new  and  highly  unstable  element  in 
his  so-called  "star  wars"  or  antimissile 
program. 

For  more  than  30  years  the  super- 
power nuclear  peace  has  been  con- 
spicuously based  on  the  massive  deter- 
rence of  the  offensive  missiles  of  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  nu- 
clear attack  by  one  superpower  on  the 
other  would  be  an  act  of  suicide.  Star 
wars  could  change  that.  How  could  it 
change  the  deterrent  stalemate?  The 
answer  is  that  it  could  nullify  the 
present  Soviet  deterrent.  How  do  the 
Soviets  answer  that  challenge?  The 
obvious  way  they  answer  is  by  building 
more  offensive  missiles.  A  star  wars 
defense  could  stop  some,  maybe  most 
Russian  ICBlirs.  So  what  Is  the  logical 
way  for  the  Russians  to  respond? 
Simple.  Build  more  missiles.  If  star 
wars  can  stop  half  their  offensive  war- 
heads they  Just  deploy  twice  as  many. 
That's  easy  and  relatively  cheap.  If 
star  wars  can  stop  three-quarters  they 
simply  Increase  the  number  by  a 
factor  of  four.  Where  does  that  leave 
the  predictable  Russian  response  to  a 
United  States  proposal  that  they 
reduce  their  warheads  by  50  percent- 
down  to  5,000,  at  the  same  time  the 
President  Is  insisting  that  star  wars  is 
not  negotiable.  The  answer  is  obvious 
to  a  10-year-old.  The  Russians  will, 
"Nyet,"  no  way. 


So  my  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  this  President's  record  on  arms 
control  is  clear.  And  his  insistence  on 
building  star  wars— the  prime  Reagan 
military  initiative— is  tallormade  to 
prevent  any  significant  progress  in 
President  Reagan's  stated  objective: 
The  reduction  of  offensive  missiles  on 
both  sides.  President  Reagan  is  in 
charge  of  arms  control  His  position  is 
clear.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  for  the  next  4  years  arms  control 
is  going  nowhere. 


Today  we  commemorate  the  survi- 
vors of  the  death  camps  and  their  lib- 
erators, and  it  is  right  and  good  that 
we  should  do  so.  Yet  words  are  empty 
without  actions.  Let  us  act,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; let  us  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  LIBERATION  OF  THE  NAZI 
CONCENTRA'nON  CAMPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  commemorate  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps.  It  is  vital  that  we  re- 
member these  liberators,  for  they 
stand  as  crucial  witnesses  to  the  Holo- 
caust, a  horror  of  unparalleled  propor- 
tions in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  that  we  re- 
member. For  when  we  forget,  we  cease 
to  care.  And  it  was  the  moral  indiffer- 
ence of  the  civilized  world  that  al- 
lowed the  Nazis  to  proceed  so  far  with 
their  final  solution. 

In  July  1938  representatives  of  32 
nations  met  in  Prance  to  determine 
what  could  be  done  to  aid  the  victims 
of  Hitler's  anti-Semitic  campaign.  But 
not  one  of  these  nations  offered 
asylum  for  the  Jews  living  under  con- 
trol of  the  Third  Reich.  Hitler  offered 
to  let  them  emigrate,  but  everywhere 
they  turned,  the  doors  were  closed. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  even 
went  so  far  as  sending  a  memorandum 
to  the  German  French  Foreign  Minis- 
try stating  that: 

None  of  the  states  would  dispute  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  Oerman  government  to  dic- 
tate with  regard  to  Its  citlaens  roch  meas- 
ures are  within  Its  sovereign  powers. 

Last  week  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Stxvx  Solarz  noted  that  during 
the  course  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  78 
specific  speeches  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  describing 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Nazis.  Yet  despite  the  speeches  and 
the  resolutions,  the  killings  went  on, 
the  cries  of  the  dying  went  unheeded, 
and  our  immigration  policies  remained 
unchanged.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Hitler  dismissed  foreign  outrage  with 
the  quip  "Who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians?" 

Yet  we  must  remember,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  must  remember.  For  the  mil- 
lions who  suffered  and  died,  and  for 
the  siirvivors  who  may  have  suffered 
even  more.  For  the  men  we  honor 
today,  the  liberators  who  fought  and 
died  to  end  the  suffering.  And  we  must 
remember,  Mr.  President,  because  to 
forget  the  Holocaust  today  could 
permit  genocide  to  occur  tomorrow. 


FARM  PROGRAM  FAILS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Kir.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  in  the  State 
Journal-Register  in  Springfield,  IL, 
written  by  Bob  Estill  of  the  Copley 
News  Service,  in  which  Mr.  Estill  out- 
lines the  shortcomings  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
which  is  supposed  to  ball  out  debt- 
ridden  farmers. 

Bob  Estill's  column,  Mr.  President, 
makes  it  clear  that  this  program  has 
been  a  failure.  It  was  announced  last 
September,  before  the  November  elec- 
tion, that  the  administration  was 
going  to  make  available  $650  million  in 
guaranteed  loans  in  order  to  assist 
farmers  in  restructuring  their  debt  so 
they  can  survive  as  family  farm  oper- 
ations. 

As  of  March  30,  the  day  Mr.  Estill's 
column  appeared,  only  73  farmers  had 
been  helped  by  this  program  through- 
out the  country.  "Those  73  farmers 
have  received  guaranteed  loans  total- 
ing $10.2  million  out  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  cornerstone  of  the 
'Debt  Adjustment  Program'  that  was 
trumpeted  by  Reagan  in  September 
after  he  spent  2  years  opposing  bills  to 
help  farmers  restructure  their  debts." 
Mr.  Estill  says  in  his  article. 

Mr.  Estill  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
561  applications  were  pending  as  of 
March  21. 

■  I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
only  two  farmers  have  been  helped  in 
my  home  State  of  niinois,  a  farm 
State  where  hundreds  of  farmers  have 
already,  or  are  on  the  verge  of,  going 
broke.  There  are  statistics  available 
which  suggest  that  farmers  through- 
out the  country  are  going  broke  at  the 
rate  of  238  per  day. 

It  is  astoimdlng  to  me  that  7  months 
after  the  President  announced  his  pro- 
gram, only  73  farmers  have  been 
helped.  I  understand  that  as  of  April 
8,  that  number  stands  at  09.  E^ren 
more  astounding,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Estill  that 
2,000  employees  have  been  assigned  to 
process  guarantee  applications. 

Our  Government  has  assigned  an  ad- 
ditional 2,000  people  the  task  of  proc- 
essing these  applications  from  farmers 
in  distress,  and  in  8  months,  we  have 
approved  only  99.  Even  if  the  346  ap- 
plications presently  pending  are  added 
to  this  number,  we  would  end  up  as- 
sisting only  445  farmers  out  of  the 
thousands  who  are  in  trouble.  I  pose 
this  question  to  my  colleagues:  Why  is 
it  taking  more  than  2,000  people  to 


process  99  applications,  or  even  445  ap- 
plications if  all  are  approved? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  as- 
serts that  the  small  number  of  ap- 
proved applications  Is  the  fault  of  the 
banks.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
low  number  is  the  result  of  a  program 
that  itself  has  been  faulty  and  flawed 
from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  as  if ,  Mr. 
President,  this  administration  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  guarantee  fail- 
ure. 

For  an  administration  which  vigor- 
ously promotes  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment, I  have  to  report  with  reluctance 
that  the  administration  does  indeed 
have  a  monstrous  failure  on  its  hands 
in  this  Instance.  The  tragedy  is  that 
our  farmers,  who  are  already  suffering 
severe  economic  hardship,  are  the  vic- 
tims of  what  can  be  described  as  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare. 

For  several  months,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
have  been  working  hard  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  more  help  for 
the  farmers,  because  it  was  obvious 
from  the  outset  that  the  administra- 
tion plan  would  not  work.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  fine  Illinois  lawmaker. 
State  Senator  Jerry  Joyce,  who  is  him- 
self a  farmer,  I  drew  up  a  bill  that 
allows  a  partial  advance  of  the  price 
support  loan  the  farmer  normally  re- 
ceives at  harvest  time  to  allow  him  to 
buy  seed,  fuel,  and  fertilizer  for  spring 
planting. 

This  is  a  simple  idea  that  would  be 
very  effective  in  helping  farmers  who 
don't  have  funds  for  their  spring  crop. 
Since  it  would  be  a  loaui  requiring  re- 
pajrment  with  interest,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  virtually  noth- 
ing. The  plan  Is,  in  essence,  revenue 
neutral.  These  are  loans  that  farmers 
could  qualify  for  in  the  fall  anyway. 
Unfortunately,  this  simple,  inexpen- 
sive measure  was  stymied  at  every  step 
by  the  present  administration.  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation,  but  the 
President  vetoed  it. 

Since  that  veto,  Congressman  Ed 
BlAOiOAH  in  the  House  and  I  in  the 
Senate— in  a  bipartisan  effort  involv- 
ing other  colleagues— reintroduced  a 
new  version  of  the  advanced  loan  pay- 
ment bill.  In  this  Chamber,  8.  776  is 
now  on  second  reading  on  our  Senate 
Calendar.  We  made  several  modifica- 
tions in  the  hope  that  we  could  per- 
suade the  administration  to  undergo  a 
change  of  heart. 

My  first  bill  was  revenue  neutral, 
not  costing  the  Government  any 
money,  because  we  are  providing  loans 
which  have  to  be  repaid,  with  Interest. 
The  same  is  true  for  8.  776. 

This  new  bill  scales  down  the  size  of 
the  advance  the  farmer  can  obtain,  by 
reducing  it  from  one-half  to  one-third 
of  the  total  loan. 

We  have  reduced  the  cap  on  the  ad- 
vance loan  from  $50,000  to  $30,000. 

We  included  a  provision  for  crop  in- 
surance so  that  neither  the  farmer  nor 


the  Government  will  suffer  any  losses 
should  a  disaster  destroy  tJie  fanner's 
crop. 

We  also  added  a  "credit  elsewhere" 
test  so  that  only  needy  farmers  will 
qualify  for  these  advance  loan  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  from  farm 
States  to  see  how  or  why  the  adminis- 
tration can  be  against  this  bill.  It's  rev- 
enue neutral  it's  simple;  it  will  be  ef- 
fective. We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  kind  of  signal  that  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  accept  this  simple, 
but  very  promising  plan.  There  is  still 
time  for  the  administration  to  change 
its  mind.  In  southern  Illinois,  we  can 
plant  com  and  beans  as  late  as  the  end 
of  May  and  obtain  decent  yields. 

What  we  have  here,  therefore,  is  a 
sharp  contrast  between  a  simple  idea 
which  will  work  effectively  at  practi- 
cally no  coat  and  another  program 
which  has  been  a  dismal  faUiu%  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  which  has 
used  2,000  additional  onployees  to 
process  90  applications.  This  entire 
effort.  Mr.  President,  reminds  me  of 
the  famous  analogy  from  the  Roman 
poet,  Horace,  who  said,  "The  moun- 
tain hath  labored,  and  brought  forth  a 
ridiculous  mouse." 

Since  Mr.  Estill's  column  clearly  out- 
lines the  extent  of  the  agricultural 
problem  in  our  Nation  and  in  my 
State,  along  with  the  inadequate  re- 
sponse of  the  administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

[From  the  State  Jounial-Reglster 
(Springfield.  IL),  Mar.  SO,  1»85] 

Orlt  73  VuaoMM  AnsD  rr  VKoaa,  houK 
PaoouM 

.    (By  Bob  Ertlll) 

WASHUiutOM.— In  the  six  mmths  since 
President  Reagan  announced  »  tSAO  million 
guaranteed  loan  program  to  help  debt- 
ridden  farmets,  only  7S  fanners  nationwide 
have  received  help  from  the  program. 

Thoae  73  farmers  have  received  guaran- 
teed loans  totaling  $10.3  million  out  of  what 
was  intoided  to  be  a  eometstone  of  the 
"Debt  Adjustment  Program"  that  was  trum- 
peted by  Reagan  in  Septonber  after  he 
spent  two  years  opposing  bills  to  help  farm- 
ers restructure  their  debts. 

There  were  an  additional  S61  applications 
peiullng  as  of  March  31,  according  to  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  Agriculture  Department 
agency  that  administers  the  program  and  Is 
the  "lender  of  last  resort"  for  farmers. 

In  minols,  only  two  farmers  have  received 
guaranteed  loans  under  the  program,  and  a 
dosen  Illinois  applications  were  pending  on 
March  31  when  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration took  Its  last  telephone  survey. 

In  California,  no  farmers  or  ranchers  bad 
received  guaranteed  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram, but  nine  applications  were  pending. 

Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  D-ni.,  a  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  member  with  an  emergency 
farm  credit  plan  of  his  own,  said  the  low 
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puttdpattai  to  ertdenoe  that  the  adminto- 
tnttoB'i  ptan  "rimply  ii  not  worklnc." 

SeeraUry  of  Agriculture  John  Block,  who 
nld  tennan  are  bainc  helped  throuch  other 
acrtcoltural  cradtt  pncraoH.  m^"*^**  land- 
tim  taatttutlaaa  for  the  fact  that  few  tann- 
an  have  been  htfped  by  the  new  guaranteed 
loan  plan. 

But  a  mokeman  for  an  aaodattoD  repre- 
aenttng  three-fourtha  of  the  natlOD'i  private 
farm  banka  wld  the  fault  Uee  wtth  the  pro- 
gram—ipedflcallT.  a  requlremant  that  lend- 
era  write  off  at  leaat  10  percent  of  the  bor- 
rower^ debt  to  qualify  for  the  federal  guar- 
antee of  the  loan. 

When  Reagan  vetoed  an  emergency  (arm 
credit  bOl  on  March  6.  he  mid  the  addltlooal 
aid  was  "imneeeaeary  in  view  of  meaauree" 
already  taken  by  hla  a<hnlniBtrmtian.  Thoae 
meaaurm  Indnde  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram that  Reagan  embtaced  lem  than  two 
montha  before  the  election  and  while  Con- 
grem  waa  completing  action  oo  Ita  own  loan 
guarantee  plan. 

"The  Preaident  la  diaappointed  on  the 
progrem  of  the  debt  reatructuring  that  la 
the  reaponafbiUty  of  the  banka,"  Block  told 
a  group  of  reporteta  at  bceakfaat  thla  week. 

"What  we  have  done  baa  been  at  the  re- 
queat  of  the  lending  inatltutlona.  and  I 
think  it  la  time  that  they  went  ahead  and 
made  It  work." 

Block  mid  he  believed  the  banka  have 
held  back  becauae  Congrem  had  held  out 
the  promiae  of  a  "eweeter  deal".  The  bm 
Reacui  vetoed  would  have  provided  $100 
mlDlan  in  federal  funda  to  reduce  interest 
ratm  on  private  loana  guaranteed  by  the 
federal  government. 

But  Weldoo  Barton,  agricultural  repre- 
aentatlve  for  the  Indeiwndent  Banken  Aa- 
aodatloo  of  America,  said  the  aaaodatlon 
never  supported  the  writeoff  providona  and 
contended  it  la  not  the  lenders'  fault  that  so 
few  loana  have  been  made.  His  association 
represents  about  7,800  banks.  Including 
about  S.0OO  of  the  4.100  banka  that  have  at 
least  as  percent  of  their  portfolloa  in  farm 


"It  ia  not  a  queatlon  of  not  wanting  to  use 
it."  Barton  said.  "It  la  a  queatlon  of  if  it  is 
structured  in  such  a  way  and  made  available 
through  the  local  (Parmers  Home  Adminla- 
traUon)  otflom  In  such  a  way  that  it  la  work- 
able." 

Barton  said  he  believed  the  entire  1660 
million  would  have  been  uaed  by  now  U  the 
adminiatration  had  gone  with  a  more  tradi- 
tional program  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment guaranteea  90  percent  of  the  loan 
without  the  write-off  f  eaturea. 

He  said  the  adminiatration  did  make  two 
changea  in  February  which  made  the  pro- 
poaal  more  workable. 

He  said  the  changea  altered  the  original 
requirement  that  the  bank  forgive  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  principal  and  gave  the 
lender  the  option  of  forgiving  tntereat  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  10  percent  of  the  prlndpaL 

The  other  change  waa  easing  the  "caah- 
flow"  requirement.  Originally,  a  farmer 
seeking  a  guaranteed  loan  had  to  demon- 
strate that  his  caah  flow,  wtth  the  restruc- 
tured loan  would  show  10  percent  more 
Income  than  expenses.  It  was  changed  to  re- 
quire that  the  farmer  show  that  he  could 
break  even. 

But  Barton  said  the  requirements  could 
still  mean  that  a  lender  would  have  to  write 
off  as  much  as  40  percent  of  a  loan  in  order 
to  get  the  borrower  to  the  break-even  point. 

Writing  off  large  chunks  of  the  debt  could 
cause  bankers  to  run  afoul  with  federal  reg- 
ulations requiring  them  to  nrtnt^iTi  at  least 
S  percent  of  their  capital.  Barton  said. 


"The  bank  has  to  take  a  look  at  this  and 
say  can  we  afford  to  take  this  and  remain 
solvent  ourselves,"  Barton  said. 

He  said  the  other  problem  is  the  farmer 
typically  has  a  combination  of  debts— com- 
mercial bank  loana,  long-term  land  bank 
loana  and  abort-term  loana  wtth  auppUen.  If 
thoae  debta  are  reatnictured.  Barton  aaid 
there  la  the  (xwipltralinn  of  "who  takaa  the 
hit"— how  do  lenders  share  the  write  off  of 
principal  or  interest 

The  Farmers  Home  Adminiatration 
spokeswoman  said  nearly  half  of  the  73 
loans  have  been  made  since  the  administra- 
tion eased  the  requlrementa.  She  said  they 
also  have  added  about  3.000  people  to  proo- 
eaa  the  loan  guarantee  applicationa. 


MICHATL  EVANS— THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PERSONAL  PHOTOGRA- 
PHER 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preddent.  it  hag 
been  aald  that  much  of  what  we  do  In 
Washington  Is  recorded  as  a  series  of 
imaces.  If  that  is  so,  no  one  is  better 
equipped  or  more  talented  to  do  that 
recording  than  Michael  Evans. 

One  of  the  real  pleasures  of  being  in 
the  U.8.  Senate  has  been  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  Michael.  Diirlng 
his  career  with  Time  magazine,  and 
more  recently  as  President  Reagan's 
personal  photographer,  he  has  exhib- 
ited a  rare  talent  and  established  him- 
self as  one  of  a  rare  group  of  profes- 
sional photographers  who  are  univer- 
sally recognized  as  true  artists.  When 
historians  look  back  on  the  Reagan 
years,  Michael  Evans  will  be  seen  as 
the  Bdatthew  Brady  of  our  time,  not 
only  for  his  work  at  the  White  House 
but  also  for  his  publication  of  "People 
and  Power." 

My  wife,  Marcelle,  and  I  consider 
Michael  and  Storey  Evans  very  good 
friends.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  about  Michael 
from  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 

Or  PasaiDKirnAL  Imaoi  amd  PmiaisKimAL 

Focus 

(By  Irvln  Molotsky) 

WASKmaTOR.  Bdarch  14.— Michael  Evans, 
who  this  weekeiul  ends  more  than  four 
years  as  personal  photographer  to  the  Presi- 
dent, telle  of  the  day  he  was  "in  hog  heaven, 
shooting  away  with  my  little  Leica  with  a 
00-mllllmeter  lena." 

What  was  heaven  was  the  sight  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr..  arguing  heatedly,  an  unusual 
occiurence  despite  the  men's  political  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  Reagan  had  asked  Mr.  O'Neill  to  come 
to  the  White  Houae  to  diacuss  the  budget. 
Mr.  O'Neill  had  Just  told  Mr.  Reagan  that 
the  poor  would  fall  through  his  "safety  net" 
and  suffer  mightily,  and  the  Preaident,  In  so 
many  words,  suggested  forcefully  that  Mr. 
O'Neill  had  his  facU  wrong. 

The  reault,  for  Mr.  Evana,  was  several 
photographa,  unpublished  until  now  be- 
cause the  aide  In  charge  of  protecting  the 
Preaident'a  Image,  Michael  K.  Oeaver,  had 


forbidden  it  But  Mr.  Reagan  was  lei 
oemed  about  hla  image  and  asked  Mr.  Ivans 
for  aome  printa.  "Oeea,  I  dldnt  even  know 
you  were  in  the  room."  Mr.  Evana  aaid  the 
President  told  him  after  aeelng  the  pbotoa. 


To  Mr.  Evana.  that  was  the  greatest  praise 
and  led  him  to  eonciude  that  be  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  hia  goal:  to  create,  imiMHiced,  a 
photographic  archive  of  the  Reagan  White 
Houae. 

The  National  Archlvea  aome  day  will  prob- 
ably diacard  70  percent  of  Mr.  Svana'a  of- 
fice's output,  photos  that  he  calls  "grlp-and- 
grina."  They  are  the  political  part  of  the 
job,  ahowlng  the  Preaident  doing  such 
things  aa  «>'«^«"g  banda  wtth  a  county  high- 
way mmmlaslnsier  from  Iowa,  a  newspaper 
editor  from  New  York  or  a  farmer  from 
California. 

Mr.  Evans's  staff,  which  ntuibers  40  these 
days,  quickly  makes  enlargements  and  aenda 
them  to  Mr.  Raagan  for  autographing.  In  a 
few  days  they  are  on  the  walls  of  the  recipi- 
ents, mementoes  of  a  onoe-ln-a-llfettme  visit 
to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea,  pretty 
good  cementera  of  future  support 

Mr.  Evans  and  the  four  photographers  on 
his  staff  have  shot  38.000  roUs  of  film 
That's  a  lot  of  abutter  anapa,  but  he  says 
they  are  worthwhile,  aaking,  "Don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  wonderful  If  we 
had  pbotoa  of  Unooln  other  than  stiff 
poses?" 

He  defends  taking  grlp-and-grina.  for  they 
show  a  Government  and  a  Preaident  that 
are  accessible  to  the  public.  "What  other 
country  does  this?"  he  asked.  To  provide  an 
answer,  he  told  about  the  time  Mr.  Reagan 
almost  became  his  fifth  photographer. 

In  London  last  year,  Mr.  Evana  accompa- 
nied the  Reagan  party  to  No.  10  Dowing 
Street  WhUe  the  Preaident  had  lunch  with 
Prime  Miniater  Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
others  dined  wtth  their  British  counter- 
parts, one  of  whom  told  Mr.  Evans  that 
since  his  name  was  on  the  lunch  list  he 
could  have  lunch,  but  since  tils  name  was 
not  on  the  photographers'  list  he  could  not 
take  plcturea. 

Mr.  Evans  seethed,  and  when  the  lunch 
was  over,  he  went  to  rejoin  the  President 
who  said.  "Michael,  why  aren't  you  taking 
pictures?" 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  explained,  then  "the 
Preaident  offered  to  carry  an  Tnstamatir 
into  his  meeting  wtth  Mrs.  Thatcher  and 
take  pictures  of  me." 

"Then  Mrs.  Ttutcher  said.  'What?'  and 
hauled  the  Preaident  and  me  into  her  Cabi- 
net room  and  offered  to  pose  with  the  Presi- 
dent «igning  the  guest  book."  Mr.  I^rans 
said.  "  'Of  course,  madame,'  I  said." 

Mr.  Evans,  only  the  fourth  person  ever  to 
hold  the  title  of  personal  photographer  to 
the  Preaident  will  not  be  replaced  although 
his  office  will  continue  to  take  Mr.  Reagan's 
picture.  He  plana  to  reaiune  freelance  work 
and  spent  the  week  packing  up  his  Leicas 
and  Nikons  for  the  move  to  his  studio/home 
near  Dupont  Circle. 

He  is  40  years  old  and  his  huge  mop  of 
hair  lias  turned  gray,  but  Mr.  Evans  is  agile 
enough  to  sprint  from  his  office  to  the 
President's  In  15  seconds.  He  once  taught  ice 
hockey  to  the  President,  a  sport  that  re- 
flects iiz.  Evan's  Canadian  heritage. 

He  Is  dusting  off  his  memories  of  working 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (where  one  of  his  regular  assign- 
ments was  to  photograph  the  Dog  of  the 
Week)  and  the  New  York  Times  (where  his 
assignments  ranged  from  East  End  potato 


farms  to  covering  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  aiMl 
John  V.  lindny). 

Ai>d  he  is  ending  four  years  in  which  he 
has  had  the  vantage  of  the  fly  on  the  wall, 
obaerving  drama  and  tragedy,  trying  to 
avoid  being  seen  himself.  He  was  standing 
behind  Mr.  Reagan  when  he  was  shot  in 
1981,  but  was  so  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  of  his  President  and  colleaguea  that 
he  violated  a  rule  of  Journalism  by  not  get- 
ting good  pictures. 


WE  ARE  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  10  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  always  had  world 
hunger  as  one  of  my  primary  issues. 
During  that  time  I  have  been  con- 
stantly impressed  by  the  number  of 
people  outside  of  government  who 
have  given  selflessly  of  themselves  for 
world  hunger.  One  of  those  people  was 
my  close  and  dear  friend.  Harry  Cha- 
plin, whom  I  eulogized  here  shortly 
after  his  untimely  death. 

Harry  often  spoke  of  Ken  Kragen, 
who  shared  his  concern  for  world 
hunger,  and  of  the  admiration  he  felt 
for  Kenny  Rogers,  who  joined  Harry 
shortly  before  his  death  in  efforts  to 
eradicate  world  hunger. 

Recently  all  Americans  have  heard 
the  song  "We  Are  The  World."  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
part  of  an  article  from  a  national  mag- 
azine recently  written  about  the  pro- 
duction and  recording  of  this  mwajHng 
production. 

The  progenitor  of  the  project  was  singer 
Harry  Belafonte  who,  impressed  by  the 
British  famine  effort  and  stuimed  by  news 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopian  tragedy,  had  first 
conceived  the  American  initiative  last  De- 
cember. 

Several  days  before  Christmas,  Belafonte 
called  pal  Ken  Kragen,  a  high-octane  man- 
ager, wtth  fundraising  ideas.  "He  figured, 
after  all,  the  national  aong  charts  are  domi- 
nated by  black  artists,"  says  Kragen.  "If 
Jews  were  starving  In  Israel.  American  Jews 
would  tiave  raised  millions."  Belafonte  ini- 
tially suggested  staging  a  megastar-studded 
concert  Too  difficult  to  pull  off,  said 
Kragen.  recalling  the  money  woes  of  the 
1971  performance  for  Ti>nyi»AMh  "Why 
not  a  record?"  asked  Kragen.  whoae  interest 
in  world  hunger  had  first  been  aroused  by 
the  late  Harry  Chapin,  an  earlier  ainger 
client.  "After  all.  the  Band-Aid  people  didn't 
copyright  the  Idea."  Kragen  then  contacted 
Kenny  Rogers  and  Lionel  Richie,  both  of 
whom  he  also  managea.  Having  taken  over 
Chapin's  antihunger  cruaade  in  1981  when 
the  latter  died.  Rogers  readily  agreed  to 
participate.  So  did  Richie,  who  had  spent 
the  past  several  days  talking  about  Just  such 
a  project  with  his  wife,  Brenda. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  my  friends  Ken  Kragen 
and  Kenny  Rogers  and  all  the  other 
artists  who  Joined  with  them.  Theirs  is 
a  dedication  to  an  idea  that  should 
know  no  bounds— the  desire  to  feed 
those  unable  to  feed  themselves. 


AGENT  ORANGE  UPDATE 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    liCr.    President. 
Questions  arising  from  veterans'  expo- 


sure in  Vietnam  to  the  herbicide  agent 
orange  and  the  poasible  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  resulting  from 
that  exposure  have  long  been  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues.  A  major  focus  of  my  ef- 
forts and  thoae  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  both  Houses  has 
been  research  which  might  eventually 
lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
health-effects  of  agent  orange  expo- 
sure and  how  best  to  address  the  q>e- 
cial  needs  of  those  veterans  who  may 
have  been  exposed  to  this  herbicide. 

In  recent  months,  the  results  of  two 
different  studies— "Project  Ranch 
Hand  n.  Mortality  Update,  1984."  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
"Mortality  Among  Vietnam  Veterans 
in  Massachusetts,  1972-«8."  conducted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Veterans 
Services,  Agent  Orange  Proipwn— 
have  been  published.  At  my  request, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
evaluated  the  methodologies  and  anal- 
yses used  in  these  two  studies  and  pro- 
vided suggestions  for  further  followup 
investigations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  OTA's  very  interesting 
responses  to  my  inquiry  on  these  two 
agent  orange  studies  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO  at  this  point,  and  I  commend 
these  reports  to  my  coUeagues'  atten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Omcs  OP  TacBHOLOoT  AaasainfiaT, 

Waahington,  DC,  Aprtl  t,  IMS. 
HoiL  AiAH  CasjraTOK, 

RanJcing  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Veteran*'  Affairt,  U.S.  Senate,  Wathinff- 
ton,  DC 

Dkas  Auut  Thank  you  for  your  letters  of 
March  30,  1985,  aaking  OTA  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  Air  Force's  r^xnt  "Project 
Ranch  Hand  n,  MortaUty  Update,  1984" 
and  the  report  "Mortality  Among  Vietnam 
Veterans  in  Massachusetts.  1973-1983."  We 
had  previously  scheduled  those  two  reports 
for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  OTA 
Agent  Orange  Advlaory  Panel  meeting  on 
February  38.  As  a  reault  OTA's  response  to 
your  request  benefitted  from  the  comments 
of  the  advisory  paneL  The  following  two 
paragraphs  summarize  OTA's  reviews. 

The  Air  Foroe  report  updatea  the  number 
of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  among  Ranch 
Hands  for  the  one  year  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  It  also  compares  numbera 
and  cauaea  of  death  among  Raztch  Handa 
with  thoae  in  a  compariaon  population  of 
Air  Foroe  personnel  who  were  not  exposed 
to  Agent  Orange  and  to  varloua  defined  pop- 
ulations. We  agree  with  the  Air  Foroe  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  evidence  for  unusual 
numbers  or  causes  of  death  among  Ranch 
Hands.  The  update,  as  well  as  the  original 
report  about  Ranch  Hands'  mortality  that 
was  releaaed  on  June  30,  1983,  provldea 
ample  information  for  examination  of  the 
Air  Force  methods.  In  our  opinion,  those 
methods  are  appropriate  and  adequate. 

The  Maaaachuaetts  mortality  study  takes 
on  special  aignlficance  because  it  reporta  an 
excess  of  deaths  from  soft  tissue  sarcomas 


in  Vietnam  veterana.  Those  cancers  are  the 
type  most  frequently  aseorlatwl  wtth  expo- 
sure to  dloxln.  althotigh  studies  done  in  dif- 
ferent populatlona  and  parte  of  the  world 
have  produced  ooofUctlng  results.  While  It 
may  be  tempting  to  conclude  that  the 
ezoeaa  waa  caused  by  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange,  the  authors  of  the  paper  point  out 
that  they  have  no  measure  of  exposure,  and 
such  conclusions  would  be  entirely  Inappro- 
priate. Given  the  confUetlng  infotmation 
about  the  poaalble  aaaodatlon  of  soft  tiaaue 
aaroomas  with  dknln.  we  thhik  that  the 
best  course  at  thla  time  la  to  regard  the 
Massarhneetta  atudy  as  suggestive.  The  re- 
search community  vlewa  the  atudy  in  that 
llglit  and  is  planning  reaearch  to  follow  up 
colt 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  worda  about  our 
help  In  the  past  If  you  or  your  staff  have 
any  questions  about  theae  revlewa,  pleaae 
call  me  or  Dr.  Michael  Gougb  or  Miss 
Hellen  Odbaod  of  the  OTA  Health  Pro- 
gram at  8-3070. 
Sincerely, 

JoH>  H.  Giiaova. 

Paoncr  Rukx  Haas  n.  Moaxaurr  Updaxb. 
19M  an  Mobxslitt  Aisava  VmuM  Var- 
BLun  oi  Miaax  suaaiia.  1973-83 

OTA  OOMMBm 

In  1983.  the  Air  Force  releaaed  the  first 
results  from  tta  study  of  mortality  among 
officers  and  *"'*■**«*  men  who  aerved  in  Op- 
eration Ranch  Hand.  At  that  time,  there 
had  been  50  deatha  among  Ranch  Handa 
and  350  among  the  comparlaaaa.  The  1984 
update  repnta  4  addttlonal  deaths  among 
Ranch  Hands  and  15  addtttaial  deaths 
among  comparlaona  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  deatha  to  54  and  386  In  the  two 
groupa.  as  shown  on  the  table  below. 

The  most  important  numbers  In  the  table 
are  in  the  colunms  "percentage  dead." 
which  abow  that  the  overall  death  rates  In 
the  two  populations  are  Identical.  4J  per- 
cent. There  are  aome  anall  differenoea  aeen 
in  comparing  subunlts  of  tbe  two  popula- 
ttcma.  For  instance,  ixm-blaek  Ranch  Hand 
pOota,  navigators,  flight  engliwieis.  and 
black  "other  enUated  men"  have  lower  mor- 
tality ratea  than  their  oomparlsao  group 
counterparts.  In  contrast  non-black  Ranch 
Hand  "other  officers"  and  "other  enltst^id 
men"  fared  poorer  than  the  oomparlsans. 

DEATH  RATES  OF  RANCH  HANDS  AND  OF  A  GOIi>ARBON 
GROUP  OF  Alt  PONCE  FOSONNa  UNEXPOSB)  TO 
MBIT  ORANGE 
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Wben  the  <teU  In  the  table  are  aubjected 
to  rtattittcal  analTate,  none  of  the  imaU  dlf  • 
(eronoaa  Men  between  the  Ranch  Hands 
and  eomparlnaa  to  irtittortrally  dcnlflcant. 
For  iTMfance.  the  pereentate  of  dead  Ranch 
Hand  pUota  to  3.4;  that  of  oompartoon  pUota. 
4.S.  While  the  percentagea  differ,  they  are 
baaed  on  luch  tmall  numben  that  the  dlf- 
ferenoea  could  be  due  to  chance.  Por  In- 
stance, U  there  were  only  3  more  deaths 
among  Ranch  Hand  pUota,  bringing  the 
total  to  IS.  the  percentage  of  deaths  In  the 
two  populations  would  be  Identical.  StatlsU- 
cal  teaU  are  used  to  estimate  the  likelihood 
that  observed  differences  are  not  due  to 
chance.  According  to  those  tests,  the  differ- 
ence between  3.4  and  4.3  percent  might  very 
well  be  due  to  chance,  and  not  to  m  true  dif- 
ference between  death  rates  In  the  two 
groups.  The  best  summation  of  those  data  to 
to  say  that  there  to  no  evidence  for  any  real 
difference. 

The  Air  Force  also  compared  the  death 
rates  of  Ranch  Hand  offlcera  and  enlisted 
men  to  the  rates  seen  In  active  duty  and  re- 
tired Air  Force  perwonel.  the  general  male 
poptilatlon.  and  civil  servants.  Only  active 
duty  Air  Force  peraonnel  have  a  lower  death 
rate  than  Ranch  Hands,  and  that  difference 
to  readily  wrplatned  because  annual  Air 
Force  physical  *'""*"«»*'«"-  weed  out  men 
with  health  problems.  The  remaining  com- 
parisoas  argue  against  excess  mortality 
being  sssnriarert  with  Operation  Ranch 
Hand  and  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 

As  shown  In  the  table  below,  the  death 
rate  trtMn  all  causes  In  Ranch  Hands  was 
the  same  as  the  rate  In  comparisons.  Howev- 
er, death  rates  from  vedflc  causes  differ  In 
the  two  populatloas.  Rates  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  small  numbers  of  deaths 
that  have  so  far  occurred  are  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations because  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
iVaths  to  the  number  In  either  population 
can  change  the  rate  dramatically.  Neverthe- 
less, the  oomparlsoa  of  rates  provides  addi- 
tional tnformatian  that  Ranch  Hands  are 
not  dying  at  unexpectedly  high  rates  from 
specific  cauaea. 

Although  Agent  Orange  has  been  suggest- 
ed as  the  cause  of  many  different  dlseasea.  It 
to  probably  moat  often  associated  with 
cancer.  Therefore,  one  nrtMn^  of  great  In- 
terest to  that  the  death  rate  from  malignant 
neoplams  (cancers)  In  Ranch  Hands  was  68 
percent  the  rate  seen  In  the  comparison  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men. 

People  who  are  convinced  that  Agent 
Orange  causes  cancer  will  not  accept  thto 
finding  as  showing  that  Agent  Orange 
doem't  cause  cancer.  Tnst<iad.  they  may  sug- 
gest 30  to  30  yean  often  pass  between  expo- 
sure to  a  cancer-causing  substance  and  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  and  that  20  yean 
have  not  passed  since  heavy  spraying  of 
Agent  Orange  began.  Therefore  there  to  a 
possibility  that  the  yean  to  come  may  see 
an  Increaae  In  cancer  mortality  related  to 
Agent  Orange.  It  to  Impossible  to  rule  that 
out,  but  the  absence  of  any  cturent  cancer 
excess  to  reassuring. 

There  are  other  differences  In  causes  of 
death  between  Ranch  Hands  and  compari- 
sons; In  particular  the  death  rate  from  di- 
gestive system  diseases  was  higher  In  Ranch 
Hands.  When  the  Air  Force  published  Its 
first  report  of  mortality,  the  difference  was 
greater  5  in  the  Ranch  Hands  and  U  In  the 
comparisons.  If  the  difference  to  due  to 
chance,  we  expect  that  It  will  continue  to 
narrow  as  more  deaths  occur  In  the  yean  to 
come.  For  the  time  being.  It  to  Important  to 
note  that  neither  the  lower  cancer  death 
rate  nor  the  higher  digestive  system  death 


rate  to  statistically  significant.  Proportional- 
ly more  Ranch  Hands  were  murdered,  but  It 
to  difficult  to  understand  how  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  oould  be  responsible  for 
homicides;  that  statistically  non-algnlflcant 
excess  can  be  Ignored.  All  In  all.  examina- 
tion of  cause  In  specific  death  rates  does  not 
suggest  that  Agent  Orange  exiMsure  of 
Ranch  Hands  to  causing  an  Increaae  In 
death  rates  from  particular  iltoeaies 

Scientifically,  the  Ranch  Hand  resulU  are 
extremely  Important,  coming  from  a  careful 
study  of  a  population  known  to  have  been 
exposed  to  Agent  Orange.  The  comparison 
of  their  mortality  rates  to  other  Air  Force 
personnel  Indicates  that  their  expostire  has 
not  contributed  to  unusxial  causes  or  num- 
ben of  deaths. 

COMPMHSON  OF  SPEORC  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  OBSERVED 
AMONG  RANCH  HANDS  AND  COMPARISON  AJR  FORCE 
OFFICERS  AND  ENUSTED  MEN 
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MOKTALITT  AMOITO  VlXniAlt  VRBtAJTS  JX 

MAsaACBxrasTTS,  1073-83 
The  MfsaachuaetU  Department  of  Health 
conducted  a  study  (report  dated  January  35. 
IMS)  examining  deaths  that  occurred  from 
1973  through  I08S  among  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  residenU  of  liaaaachusetts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report:  Thto  study  was  moti- 
vated by  a  oonoem  that  Vletiuun  veterans 
may  be  at  increased  risk  of  dying  from  vio- 
lent, preventable  causes,  such  as  motor  vehi- 
cle accidents,  homicide,  and  suicide. 

The  tnvestlgaton,  Michael  D.  Kogan  and 
Richard  D.  Clapp,  did  find  excesses  for 
deaths  from  "external  causes,"  which  In- 
cludes all  deaths  not  caused  by  disease. 
There  were  also  some  unexpected  findings- 
excess  deaths  from  kidney  cancer,  stroke, 
and  of  greatest  Interest,  a  large  ezoeas  of 
deaths  from  connective  tissue  oanoen,  also 
called  soft  tlMue  sarcomas.  The  soft  tissue 
sarcoma  finding  was,  sUtistieally,  the 
strongest  result  of  the  study,  though  It  was 
based  on  only  0  deaths  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. The  study  has  come  to  national  at- 
tention largely  because  of  that  flncUng.  pro- 
viding the  first  corroborative  evidence  for  a 
possible  link  between  phenoxyadd  herbi- 
cides and  soft  tissue  sarcomas  that  has  been 


shown  heretofore  only  In  studies  of  Swedish 
lumberjacks  published  in  the  late  1970b. 
Many  other  studies.  Including  a  study  of 
Vietnam  veteran  deaths  In  New  York  State, 
have  failed  to  find  such  an  excess. 

Based  on  our  reading  of  the  study,  and  on 
comments  from  the  OTA  Agent  Orange  Ad- 
visory Panel,  the  study  appean  to  be  well- 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  death  certifi- 
cate Information  and  of  a  list  of  Massachu- 
setts veterans  discriminates  between  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  veterans  who  did  not 
serve  In  Vietnam.  While  the  Investlgaton 
used  the  Information  effectively,  there  are 
limitations  Inherent  In  the  data  sources  that 
limit  the  strength  of  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  thto  study.  The  Investlgaton 
have  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  and  have 
not  overstated  their  findings.  They  have 
plans  to  pursue  the  soft  tissue  sarcoma 
result  using  additional  data  sources.  In  addi- 
tion, at  least  one  other  state.  West  Virginia, 
to  conducting  a  study  atmii^r  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts study. 

The  Massachusetts  investigators,  having 
no  Information  about  exposure,  have  not 
claimed  any  link  of  soft  tissue  sarcomas  In 
Vietnam  veterans  and  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  or  dloxin.  It  to  that  possible  connec- 
tion, however,  that  has  spawned  intense  In- 
terest In  thto  study.  The  interest  within  the 
research  community  to  sufficient,  we  be- 
lieve, that  other  groups  will  be  following  up 
with  similar  veterans'  mortality  studies.  We 
will,  of  course,  keep  abreast  of  the  overall 
research  effort.  In  the  normal  course  of  our 
Agent  Orange  and  Vietnam  Experience 
monitoring  aetivltiea. 

Kogan  and  Clapp  used  a  "proportionate 
mortality  ratio"  (PMR)  approach,  which 
compares  the  proportions  of  deaths  from 
specific  causes  In  one  group,  with  the  pro- 
portions for  those  same  causes  of  death  In  a 
comparison  group.  Thto  study  used  two  Mas- 
sachusetts populations  groups  for  compari- 
son: 1)  veterans  who  did  not  serve  in  Viet- 
nam; and  3)  non- veterans.  Since  moat  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  In  Massachusetts  are 
white  males,  the  comparison  groups  were  re- 
stricted to  white  males. 

For  aU  sUtlstlcaUy  significant  findings, 
the  Investlgaton  performed  an  additional 
analysis,  a  "standardised  mortality  odds 
ratio,"  which  corrects  some  bias  Inherent  In 
PMR  analyato.  The  soft  tissue  sarcoma  find- 
ing remains  strongly  significant. 

Veterans  were  Identified  through  a  list  of 
individuals  who  applied  for  and  received  a 
"military  service  bonus,"  from  a  state  pro- 
gram similar  to  programs  in  other  statea. 
consisting  of  a  one-time  offer  of  money.  Vet- 
erans who  served  for  at  least  6  months  be- 
tween July  1, 1958  and  April  1, 1973,  were  el- 
igible. Veterans  who  served  In  Vietnam  were 
entitied  to  1300,  those  who  did  not.  1300. 

Both  major  data  sources— death  certifi- 
cates and  the  veterans  bonus  list— are  sub- 
ject to  certain  biases,  which  may  influence 
the  outcome  of  the  study.  The  reliability  of 
Information  on  death  certificates  to  known 
to  vary  tremendously,  often  In  unpredict- 
able ways.  When  cheeked  against  hospital 
records,  the  cause  of  death  to  often  miaspecl- 
fled,  underlying  causes  often  are  not  record- 
ed, etc.  In  terms  of  thto  study,  bias  oould  be 
Introduced  if  there  were  some  subUe,  sys- 
tematic differences  In  the  way  diseases  are 
diagnosed  and  death  certificates  filled  out 
for  Vietnam  veterans  compared  with  other 
men.  For  Instance,  because  of  the  concern 
that  soft  tissue  sarcomas  might  be  related 
to  dloxin  exposure.  It  could  be  that  a  physi- 
cian might  be  more  Inclined  toward  that  dl- 
agnnels  In  ambiguous  cases  when  the  pa- 


tient to  a  Vietnam  veteran  than  when  he  to 
not.  We  have  no  way  of  evaluating  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  thto  type  of  btois  In  the  Massachu- 
setts study. 

The  veterans  bonus  list  to  also  subject  to 
bias.  An  estimated  05  percent  of  those  meet- 
ing the  criteria  (or  military  service  received 
the  bonus,  according  to  the  report.  These 
Individuals  were  self -selected,  however,  since 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  the  bonus  to 
receive  It.  If  those  applying  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  total  Massachusetts  veteran 
population,  a  bias  could  be  Introduced, 
which  could  affect  the  study  findings.  Be- 
cause such  a  large  percentage  of  those  eligi- 
ble applied,  we  do  not  necessarily  believe 
thto  to  be  a  serious  concern,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  details  of  how  the  05  percent 
estimate  was  arrived  at. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  possible 
limitations  of  the  Massachusetts  study.  It 
still  appean  unlikely  that  chance  or  bias 
can  account  for  the  large  excess  of  soft 
tissue  sarcoma  deaths.  Whether  the  excess 
to  castially  associated  with  Vietnam  service 
remains  an  open  question,  however.  We  are 
confident  that  the  results  of  thto  study  have 
given  a  stimulus  to  other  groups  to  Investi- 
gate the  question  of  soft  tissue  sarcomas 
among  Vietnam  veterans,  adding  to  an  al- 
ready busy  agenda  in  soft  tissue  sarcoma  re- 
search. At  present,  scientific  curiosity  cou- 
pled with  a  politically  Important  Issue  to 
driving  the  system  appropriately. 


LUTHERAN  MIDWEST  BISHOPS' 
STATEMENT  ON  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lutheran  Midwest  Bishops  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  (nirrent 
niral  farm  situation.  The  seriousness 
of  the  farm  situation  affects  the  farm- 
ers and  others  in  the  community,  not 
only  economically,  but  personally,  so- 
cially, and  spiritually.  The  Lutheran 
Midwest  Bishops  have  articulately 
pointed  out  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
farm  crisis,  and  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know  and  become  aware  of 
its  seriousness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  of  the  bishops  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

AoKi-ComnnnTT  Crisis:  STATBUxn/Xjcrm 

or  LoTHDAH  MiswxsT  Bishops 

(Lutheran  Church  in  America,  The 

American  Lutheran  Church) 

As  midwest  Lutheran  church  leaders,  we 
are  seeing  large  numben  of  farm  families 
threatened  by  the  strangling  economic  dr- 
ctunstances  of  our  times.  Experts  predict 
that  80.000  farmen  nationwide  may  go  out 
of  business  in  1085;  in  midwest  states  some 
10  to  25  percent  will  lose  their  farms  thto 
year.  An  estimated  drop  of  $5  to  $10  billion 
In  net  farm  Income  In  1085,  coupled  with  a 
projected  5  percent  Increase  In  expenses  will 
make  it  economically  infeasible  for  many  to 
remain  on  the  land  in  the  future. 

In  the  midwest,  agriculture  remains  the 
foundation  of  the  economy  and  of  social  and 
political  institutions.  Our  rural  churches 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  extot 
are  being  profoundly  affected  by  rural  eco- 
nomic decay.  But  the  effects  of  an  increased 
Incidence  of  farm  failures  are  far  more  per- 
vasive than  what  to  obvious  In  the  country- 


side. Current  economic  indlcaton  that 
meter  an  upswing  for  the  VS.  economy 
have  not  actoquately  forecast  the  link  be- 
tween failed  farms  and  the  entire  food  In- 
dustry, between  farmen'  decreased  purchas- 
ing power  and  its  effects  on  all  agriculture 
related  buaineases.  Such  positive  indicaton 
do  not  reveal  how  farmen'  Inability  to 
afford  their  collective  existing  debt  affects 
rural  banks  and  In  turn  poses  a  great  danger 
to  the  national  financial  system. 

In  the  midst  of  thto  intensifying  rural 
crisis,  churches  are  being  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide awristanfe  to  families  currently  living 
with  the  personal  residue  of  economic 
stress.  Otir  resources  are  limited  and  our  re- 
sponse to  Inadequate  relative  to  the  need, 
but  our  call  to  pastoral  care  to  clear. 

As  leaden  in  the  church,  we  also  are  obli- 
gated to  respond  to  tlito  cristo  more  wbolisti- 
cally.  Recognising  Its  historical  context,  we 
are  aware  of  the  role  of  federal  laws,  regula- 
tions and  policy  decisions  in  helping  to 
frame  the  current  economic  picture.  V&. 
management  of  the  domestic  food  sum>ly, 
IntematiozuU  trade  agreements  and  Interest 
rates  has  fueled  both  the  debt  cristo  and  the 
consistently  low  level  of  farm  prices.  Seeing 
the  human  costs  of  such  economic  and  polit- 
ical decisions,  we  question  whether  a  nation 
defining  itself  as  generous  can  permit  these 
burdens  to  be  borne  disproportionately  by 
some  of  us  on  behalf  of  all  of  ua. 

At  a  time  when  federal  farm  and  tax  poli- 
cies affecting  agriculture  are  being  debated 
by  the  VS.  Congress,  we  must,  as  Chrivtian 
leaden  and  responsible  citizens,  address  the 
roots  of  thto  cristo  in  the  countryside  and 
advocate  for  changed  policies  that  would 
both  ease  current  financial  dilemmas  and 
restructure  and  refocus  farm  related  pro- 
grams. 

We  therefore  respond  with  dismay  to  the 
Administration  propoeato  for  agriculture 
that  would  withdraw  government  support 
from  an  Industry  that  to  In  the  midst  of  a  fi- 
nancial cristo  paralleling  that  of  the  Oreat 
Depression.  We  object  to  administration 
propoeato  that  would: 

At  thto  time  cut  farm  price  and  Income 
support  programs  and  base  payments  on 
market  prices  nther  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. By  excessive  reliance  on  a  free 
market  philosophy  in  agriculture,  we  believe 
the  federal  government  would  be  avoiding 
Its  responsibility  to  provide  essential  direc- 
tion to  balance  production  of  farm  commod- 
ities with  the  demand  for  them. 

Pare  down  the  federal  commitment  to  the 
Farmen  Home  Administration  by  withdraw- 
ing from  credit  programs  for  low  income 
and  beginning  farmen.  Thto  would  further 
restrict  the  base  of  land  ownen  and  make 
farming  an  economic  Impossibility  for  those 
for  whom  the  government  to  the  designated 
lender  of  last  resort,  Including  many  minori- 
ty farmen. 

Reduce  federal  support  to  conservation 
projects.  We  see  thto  as  a  short-sighted 
means  of  cutting  government  spending. 
Preservation  of  food  producing  resources 
for  future  generations  to  not  only  In  the 
farmen'  economic  seU-lnterest  but  In  the 
general  public  interest.  We  believe  the 
public  should  share  the  economic  burden. 

We  call  on  the  Congress  to  develop  In- 
stead a  national  farm  and  food  policy  based 
on  principles  of  economic  Justice  that  would 
protect  the  rights  of  farmen  and  all  those 
who  depend  on  their  production  sklUs,  In- 
cluding the  hungry  in  the  n.S,  and  abroad. 
Central  to  thto  policy  would  be  goato  of: 

An  adequate  supply  of  safe  and  whole- 
some food  at  affordable  prices  for  those 


able  to  pay.  subsidised  for  those  without 
adequate  resources: 

Development  of  economic  policies  that 
foster  strong  growth  in  the  export  market 
taking  into  account  third  wortd  develop- 
ment; 

Fair  prices  and  legal  protections  for  farm- 
en and  fannworkera; 

Prudent  and  effective  stewardship  of  land 
and  other  natural  resources: 

Equitable  aooeas  to  and  widespread  distri- 
bution of  farmland  and  other  production 
assets:  and 

Short  term  farm  debt  relief  by  making 
adequate  funding  available  and  by  the  low- 
ering of  interest  ratea. 

In  the  longer  term,  we  urge  the  Congress 
to  renew  Its  commitment  to  a  viable,  effi- 
cient, resilient,  divenifled,  productive, 
widely  dispersed  and  primarily  owner-oper- 
ated family  farm  system  of  agriculture.  To 
underscore  thto  commitment,  Coogreas 
should  express  its  Intent  to  ellmlnste  or 
minimise  public  policy  incentives  to  farm 
consolidation,  ncmfarm  investment  in  agri- 
cultural reaouroea,  eoonnmlc  amoentratkm 
and  production  spedaliiation. 

As  spedflc  fann  programs,  economic  and 
tax  poUeles  are  being  debated  in  light  of  the 
serious  federal  deficit,  we  ask  memben  of 
Congress  to  onnslrtrr  alternative  means  of 
government  involvement  in  the  fann  sector 
rather  than  indlscrtminate  withdrawal  We 
reoogniK  the  high  cost  of  current  fann  sub- 
sidies and  support  program  restructuring 
that  would  carefully  target  benefits  to 
f  anns  that  need  them  moat— those  current- 
ly in  the  most  serious  **'«~^»'  trouble,  par- 
ticularly moderate  sind  family  operations. 
Tbovfore,  we  affirm  the  need  for  a  finan- 
cial cap.  Such  targeting  of  benefits  should 
also  be  implicit  goals  of  government  farm 
credit,  research  and  extenston  programs  and 
the  VS.  tax  code  as  it  rdatas  to  agriculture. 

In  light  of  our  responsibility  as  Christian 
leaden  to  carry  out  the  scriptiiral  Impertive 
toward  care  of  Qod's  creatlan,  we  believe 
that  long  term  stewardship  of  soU.  land, 
water  and  energy  resources  should  be  an  In- 
t«gnl  part  of  all  fann  programa.  We  sup- 
iwrt  the  creatkm  of  a  national  resource  con- 
servation policy  as  part  of  the  1986  Farm 
Bill  and  suggest  that  spedflc  soO  oanserva- 
tion  requirements  be  made  part  of  all  acre- 
age reduction  programs,  that  federal  farm 
program  benefits  be  denied  operaton  who 
plow  up  higlily  erodible  land,  and  that  a 
permanent  conservation  itmem  by  estab- 
lished to  protect  highly  erodible  soiL 

Long-standing  Lutheran  involvement  with 
the  systemic  injustloes  at  the  root  of  world 
hunger  stands  as  a  cornerstone  to  our  com- 
mitment to  food  security  at  both  the  Inter- 
national and  domestic  levels.  We  believe 
that  world  food  security  should  become  a 
central  goal  of  U.8.  food  policy  as  a  means 
of  fostering  international  prosiiertty.  stabili- 
ty and  cooperation. 

Bishop  Dennto  A.  Anderstm.  Nebraska 
Synod,  LCA; 

Bishop  Darold  H.  Beekmann,  Southwest- 
ern Minnesota  District,  ALC: 

Bishop  K.  Bemell  Boehm.  Ohio  District, 
ALC: 

Bishop  L  David  Brown,  Iowa  District, 
ALC; 

Bishop  Herbert  W.  ChUstrom.  MinnesoU 
Synod,  LCA; 

Bishop  Norman  D.  Eitrheim,  South 
DakoU  District,  ALC: 

Bishop  Lowell  O.  Erdahl,  Southeastern 
MlnneaoU  District,  ALC; 

Bishop  Paul  E.  Erickson.  minoto  Synod. 
LCA; 
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BWiop  Roger  J.  OiMchen.  Centrml  8Ut« 
Synod.  LCA; 

Blataop  Robert  Herdn',  Notthem  Wleoon- 
iiii  Dlitrtct:  ALC. 

BWiop  Wealey  N.  HMigen.  Butem  North 
DskoU  DMrlct.  ALC. 

Blataop  CMIbert  U.  Lee.  Northern  lilnneeo- 
te  DMitet,  ALC: 

BUbop  Harold  R.  Lohr.  Red  River  VaUey 
Synod.  LCA: 

Btabop  Wayne  K.  Wel»enbuehler,  Central 
Dtatrtct.  ALC. 

Bishop  Paul  H.  Werger.  Iowa  Synod.  LCA: 

Blataop  Norman  O.  Wick.  Rocky  Mountain 
Diatrlet.  ALC;  and 

Blataop  RotMrt  &  WOcta.  Wlaconatn-Upper 
Mlchlcan  Synod.  LCA. 


LIBERATION  OF  THS  NAZI 
CONCENTRATION  CAMPS 

Mi.  NICKLBS.  Mr.  Preildent,  the 
omunemoimtkm  of  the  40th  annivena- 
ry  of  the  Ubentlon  of  the  Nasi  concen- 
tntlon  cuops  causes  us  to  reflect 
up<»i  the  course  of  our  history.  It 
causes  me  great  sorrow  to  think  of  the 
many  people  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Nad  soldiers.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  never  experience  such 
Immoral  actions  against  any  group  of 
people  In  our  world  again. 

When  I  listen  to  individuals,  such  as 
Die  WleaeL  speak  of  the  memories 
they  have  of  the  Holocaust,  it  causes 
me  to  wtmder  how  anyone  could  have 
survived  the  trauma  of  those  events.  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  tndivkhials  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nad  soldiers.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  pain  and  suffering  they 
have  endured  is  too  great  to  ever  be 
fully  understood  by  those  of  us  who 
did  not  share  their  experiences.  It  Is 
right  that  we  take  the  time  to  com- 
memorate their  liberation  from  the 
Nad  concentration  camps.  The  events 
that  took  place  during  this  dark  period 
of  history,  should  never,  ever,  be  re- 
peated. 

I  believe  that  every  survivor  of  the 
Holocaust  would  join  me  in  saying 
that  Jewish  persecution  still  exists  and 
it  is  occurring  today  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  not  the  persecution  the 
Holocaust  survivors  experienced  in  the 
ocmcentratlon  camps,  but  it  is  the 
denial  of  emigration  rights  to  the 
Soviet  Jews.  We  can  ronember  the 
Holocaust  and  we  can  pay  tribute  to 
those  brave  people,  some  who  died  and 
sane  who  survived  the  Holocaust,  but 
we  cannot  change  the  course  of  events. 
However,  there  Is  still  time  to  change 
the  course  of  events  for  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  waiting  for  permisdon  to 
emigrate.  Over  350.000  Jews  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  emigrate.  Only 
896  were  allowed  to  do  so  last  year. 
Obviously,  there  are  many  Jews  long- 
ing to  leave  who  are  prohibited  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  is  vi- 
tally important  that  we  continue  to 
stand  behind  these  individuals  and 
omtinue  to  express  our  support  for 
their  freedom. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  the  at- 
tention away  from  those  individuals 
who  have  endured  the  Holocaust— 
what  they  have  endured  cannot  even 
be  adequately  comprehended— but  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  mention  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  at  every  op- 
portunity. We  need  to  remember  the 
past  and  look  to  correcting  the  human 
rights  abuses  of  the  present 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  all  Join  to- 
gether in  ensuring  that  human  rights 
for  all  be  advanced. 


PRESIDENT  VON  WEIZSAECKER 
PRAISES  JOHN  McCLOT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Preddent.  the 
history  of  this  century  is  illuminated 
by  accounts  of  the  public  service  of 
John  McCloy.  During  World  War  II  he 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Henry  Stim- 
son.  one  of  the  gmuine  statesmen  this 
country  has  produced. 

Later  he  became  XJS.  military  gover- 
nor and  high  commissioner  for  Germa- 
ny and  was  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  emergence  of  the  Oerman  people 
as  a  stable  democratic  society  In  the 
postwar  era.  During  his  stewardship 
he  formed  a  close  association  with 
Konrad  Adenauer,  the  first  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Their  friendship  symbolized  the  close 
relationship  that  has  developed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Preddent  Kennedy  charged  John 
McCloy  with  some  of  the  most  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  success  was  a  material  factor  in  re- 
moving Russian  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

On  March  31,  1988,  John  McCloy 
celebrated  his  90  birthday.  This  signif- 
icant anniversary  was  recognized  by 
events  in  both  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

On  Tuesday,  April  2,  1985,  a  birth- 
day luncheon  was  held  in  Mr. 
McCloy'B  honor  in  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room.  Many  of  Mr.  McCloy's  friends 
and  associates  in  Government  In  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public were  present  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. 

The  Preddent  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Richard  von  Welz- 
saecker,  was  a  special  guest  at  the 
luncheon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Preddent 
von  Weiasaecker's  remarks  be  included 
in  the  Riooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas,  as  follows: 

McCLOT  LUKCRSOS 

(Remarks  of  Richard  von  Welaaaecker. 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many) 

Senator  ICathlas,  Mr.  McQoy,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  it  Is  a  rare  prlvQege  (or  me  to  be 
present  at  this  Illustrious  gathering  con- 
vened today  In  order  to  honor  John  McCloy 


on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday.  Com- 
pared with  00  years  the  short  span  of  three 
years  may  seem  Insignificant 

Yet  during  three  years  in  the  early  post- 
war period,  some  momentous,  and  I  dare 
say,  historic,  developments  took  plaoe.  The 
responsibility  (or  these  events  largely  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  McCloy.  He  became 
a  kind  of  godfather  to  the  ln(ant  republic 
that  emerged  from  a  period  o(  destruction, 
despair  and  uncertainty.  It  was  you.  Mr. 
McCloy,  who  Instilled  confldenoe  and  trust 
You  showed  deep  ooocem  and  an  unahakea- 
ble  belief  in  the  valuea  o(  (reedom  and  de- 
mocracy, and  by  your  sober  judgment  and 
dedication,  you  encouraged  the  growth  of  a 
stable  poUtlcd  InaUtutlon  In  the  P«deral 
Republic  of  Germany.  You  (irmly  and 
wisely  believed  that  those  lo(ty  Ideals  en- 
shrined In  Indelible  pssssfris  of  the  constitu- 
tion o(  your  countxy  also  had  solid  roots  In 
my  country. 

The  stability  of  democratic  institutions  In 
the  Federal  Republic  o(  Germany  proved 
that  our  beUe(  was  well-(ounded.  But  It  was 
not  only  pure  political  phllosphy  that 
helped  provide  stability,  but  also  hard  and 
quiet  dally  work  done  by  you  and  your 
(rlends.  and  others  who  helped  you.  To  my 
great  joy  and  satisfaction,  some  o(  those 
personalities  are  present  here,  such  ss  Shep- 
herd Stone,  a  Berlin  pioneer,  and  Eric  War- 
burg, the  great  benefactor  to  many  of  us.  I 
also  might  mention  other  people  who 
helped  you  from  the  outset  who  are  pre- 
vented (rom  being  here— people  like  Alex 
MoeUer,  or  Kurt  Bimbach  and  others. 

Your  humane  example  and  your  realism 
made  you  urge  the  political  leaden  in  your 
own  country  to  provide  the  beaten  enemies 
(as  quickly  as  possible)  with  (ood.  (uel  and 
transportatkm.  You.  more  than  anyone  else, 
contributed  to  the  conceptloa  o(  assisting 
and  promoting  economic  recovery  and  con- 
vinced other  allies  to  Include  the  Federal 
Republic  o(  Germany  ss  a  partno'  In  the  al- 
liance o(  the  (ree  nations.  You  realised  the 
Importaztoe  o(  the  (ree  dty  of  Berlin.  You 
played  the  decisive  role  In  selecting  Lucius 
Clay  (or  his  historic  task  at  the  time  o(  the 
airlift  o(  Berlin.  Later  you  convinced  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  go  to  Berlin— a  visit  never 
to  be  (orgotten  In  American-German  histo- 
ry. You  are  among  the  (Irst  to  have  tunted 
enemies  Into  (rlends.  You  have  accompanied 
us  all  the  way  as  a  reliable  (riend.  Including 
being  critical  at  moments  when  you  (elt  It 
was  necessary.  That  Is  to  say:  You  have 
been  a  true  (riend. 

At  present  a  new  generation  Is  growing  up 
in  both  our  countries.  To  them  the  origins 
o(  this  tradition  o(  (rlendshlp  may  gradually 
recede  Into  historical  distance.  Yet  I  think 
very  much  depends  on  keeping  alive  this 
awareness  o(  shared  values  and  common 
ptirpoae.  This  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  (ace 
the  challenges  o(  the  (uture  in  a  spirit  o( 
solid  partnership  and  loyal  (riendshlp.  In  a 
spirit  o(  common  responsibility  In  very  dUfl- 
cult  times.  As  chairman  o(  the  American 
Council  on  Germany,  you  devote  much 
energy  and  time  to  this  task  until  this 
present  day. 

You  have  never  been  a  moralist  never  an 
ideologist.  You  always  understood  the  over- 
whelming power  o(  your  nation  to  be  used— 
not  as  a  means  to  dictate  or  to  educate 
other  people— but  to  understand  them,  to 
help  them,  and  to  (eel  and  act  responsibly 
(or  them.  The  nobility  o(  your  mind  and 
your  heart,  your  modesty,  and  not  the  least 
your  sense  o(  humor  have  created  pro(ound 
respect  (or  your  personality,  and  trust  and 


friendship   between    Americans   and   Ger- 


8ENATOR  DOLE'S  WELCOME  TO 
AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
would  like  both  to  thank  otir  Senate 
majority  leader  and  to  welcome  one  of 
our  party's  newest  Republicans. .  It  is 
appropriate  to  do  these  two  things  to- 
gether because  of  the  welcoming  re- 
ception our  majority  leader  gradously 
gave  for  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick. 

He  sees,  and  I  agree  with  him.  her 
change  of  party  as  the  start  of  a  trend, 
a  long-term  political  equivalent  of  the 
San  Frandaco  earthquake,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  phrased  it 

I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
unable  to  attend,  our  Republican  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  and  with  those 
members  of  the  party  aeroas  the  coun- 
try who  Join  the  majority  leader  in  his 
eloquent  welctnne. 

Mr.  Preddent  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Majority  Leader  Dou's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rkx»o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobs.  as  follows: 

SiAnMBST  or  SssAToa  Bos  Dots— 
Rscspnoa  roa  Jssss  KnaraxsicK 

Mr.  Vice  President  distinguished  guesU. 
Madame  Ambassador,  my  fellow  colleagues: 
Harold  MacMniian  oooe  defined  a  diplomat 
as  someooe  forever  poised  between  a  cliche 
and  an  Indlacietlop.  Come  to  think  of  it  you 
could  say  the  same  of  most  politldans.  Then 
too,  dlpkimaey  Itself  has  been  likened  to 
handling  a  porcupine  without  distuibing 
the  quills.  And  anyone  familiar  with  this 
year's  budget  process  wiU  agree  when  I 
say— I  know  that  sounds  like  ttie  buslneas  of 
politics.  Actually,  Martamr  Ambassador,  we 
just  wanted  a  ctaanoe  to  express  our  admlra- 
tloD  tat  the  msgnifioent  job  you've  done 
over  the  last  (our  years  In  that  diplomatic 
porcupine  den  called  the  United  Natkms. 

AS  SSD  TO  ArOLOOIBS 

Just  whoi  a  lot  o(  Americana,  Including 
their  eleeted  Repreaentatlvea.  were  dlstn- 
ellned  to  take  the  world  body  seriously,  we 
elected  ourselves  a  President  who  took  it  se- 
riously Indeed.  A  President  who  was  deter- 
mined to  make  it  possible  for  a  UjB.  Ambas- 
sador to  ded  once  again  from  a  posltton  of 
strength.  He  wanted  someone  who  would 
st<9  apologistng  for  snd  start  reasserting 
this  country's  vltd  Interests. 

And  In  looking  for  such  an  uncmventlonal 
diplomat,  be  went  to  one  of  the  few  foreign 
policy  think  tanks  in  this  town  which 
hadnt  sprung  a  leak  In  recent  yean.  In  the 
process,  he  found  himself  a  kindred  tpliit,  a 
woman  whose  eloquence  and  vision  matched 
taisown. 

After  that  the  UJV.  wasn't  quite  the 
same,  something  most  of  us  consider  a  sin- 
gular Improvement  As  the  yean  went  by, 
representatives  (rom  non-aligned  nations 
learned  (or  themselves  what  we  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  suspect:  That  the  United 
States  had.  once  and  (or  all,  removed  the 
sign  It  used  to  wear  to  gatherings  o(  the 
General  Assembly  or  Security  Council— the 
sign  that  read  "Kick  Me."  What's  more, 
people  who  didn't  subscribe  to  Foreign  A(- 
(aln  Quarterly  were  diaoovering  for  them- 


selves a  jWpi/MWft  wliose  command  of  the 
language  was  married  to  a  shrewd  grasp  of 
the  world  the  way  It  is.  They  liked  what 
they  saw.  Because,  for  all  her  experience, 
she  never  appeared  cynlcd  or  worid-weary— 
alttaoudi  who  In  the  world  has  a  greater 
ridtt  to  weariness  than  America's  Repre- 
sentative to  the  VM.  forced  to  listen  to  In- 
stantaneous denunciations  in  a  doaen  differ- 
ent tongues? 


For  many  of  us,  it  was  a  new  and  wel- 
comed change  to  hear  our  U  JT.  Ambassador 
stand  up  for  America's  friends  and  stand 
up  to  America's  foes.  It  reflected  Ronald 
Reagan's  own  efforts  to  banish  the  drift  and 
confusion  of  recent  years.  For  the  first  time 
In  a  long  time,  we  stopped  lowering  our  pro- 
file In  the  world.  More  Important  we 
stopped  lowering  our  flags  at  wnhaasles 
throughout  that  worid.  And  no  one  supplied 
more  «n»np«>ntaif  arguments  for  a  country 
unafraid  of  its  own  shadow  than  the  prof ea- 
sor-tumed  'Wpi"*"**  from  Georgetown. 

Tliose  with  long  memories  thought  back 
to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  holding  up  the  U.S. 
Sed  uaed  to  bug  our  finbaasy  In  Moaoow- 
or  AdUl  Stevenson  vowing  to  wdt  until  hell 
(rose  over— or  the  Ruaalan  representative 
answered  his  question  about  the  placement 
of  offensive  mlastles  in  Cuba.  Suddenly,  di- 
plomacy came  to  be  more  than  meaningless 
generalities  and  finger  sandwiches,  more 
than  the  alcohol,  geritol.  and  protocol  Ste- 
venson called  It 

A  FOWSaPUL  VOICB  FOB  PBSBXHf 

Stnall  wonder,  then,  that  Jeane  Klricpat- 
rlck  became  an  authentic  heroine.  Or  tbat 
news  o(  her  Impending  switch  to  our  party 
set  o((  the  politlcd  equivdent  o(  the  San 
Frandsoo  earthquake.  Jeane:  U  you  promise 
to  stay,  we  promise  to  strive— to  continue 
your  work  toward  a  world  where  (reedom 
finds  Its  voice.  There's  no  dtematlve,  really, 
(or  In  this  day  and  age,  those  who  love  liber- 
ty can  all  agree— we  must  go  on.  or  we  will 
surely  go  under.  Encouraged  by  your  exam- 
ple, and  propelled  by  your  courage,  we  wiU 
go  on.  The  President  wHl  see  to  that  We 
hope  you  wtU  too. 

And  now,  to  present  the  neweat  convert  to 
the  Republican  camp,  I'm  delighted  to  In- 
troduce my  (riend  and  colleague,  Mary- 
land's distinguished  Senior  Senator  and  a 
man  who  himself  knows  there's  nothing 
partisan  about  peace:  lAdlea  and  Gentle- 
men, the  Honorable  Charlea  Mathlaa 


Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
[HJCWJ  Secretary  Joseph  Callfano. 
ADAMHA  Administrator  Dr.  Donald 
Ian  Macrtonald,  Dr.  Joseph  Pursch.  en- 
tertainer Pat  Boone,  myself,  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  take  note  of 
this  historic  event,  and  urge  you  to 
participate  fully  In  ASAP's  eff  orU  to 
combat  substance  abuse  in  this 
Natfam. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conference  agenda  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There     being    no     objection,     the 
agenda  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooas,  as  follows: 
CoarBasacBl 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICANS  FOR 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  NA'HONAL 
CONnSlENCE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Preddent  I  un 
pleased,  as  chairman  of  the  Children. 
Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism  Sub- 
committee to  bring  to  your  attention 
plans  for  a  historic  event 

The  Americans  for  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention,  who  in  less  than  1  year 
have  grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate  to 
over  15,000  membos.  In  planning  their 
National  Conference  on  "Freedom 
From  Substance  Abxise  in  America." 

Program  plans  Indude  a  re-creation 
of  the  signing  of  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence  From  Substance 
Abuse,"  by  various  key  substance 
abuse  prevention  leaders  Including 
Preddent  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  pollster 
George  Gallup,  Senator  Obkih  Hatch, 
Congressman  Chabus  Rahqbl,  former 


AT,  jusx  as 

6:00  pjn.  Kariy  Regtetiatian/Checfc-In. 

7:30  pjn.  Opening  Reoeptioii. 
lauBSBAT.  jnas  st 

7  JO  ajn.  RedstnttOD. 

8:lft-«M  MML  Ocatlncntd  Breakfast 

9M-9-M  ajn.  Trends  In  Public  Attitudes 
Regarding  Substance  Abuse,  George  Gallup, 
Jr. 

9-J0-10-.M  ajoL  Keynote  Address:  Trans- 
lating Public  Concern  Into  Putdlc  Policy. 
Joaeph  A.  Callfano. 

10-J0-10:45  ajn.  Morning  Break. 

10:i6-llM  ajn.  Multi-Image  Documenta- 
ry—A Legacy  of  Piogieaa:  A  Challenge  to 
Actloa. 

11K)6-11:M  ajn.  Declaratlan  of  Independ- 
ence from  Subatanoe  Abuae.  Pat  Boone,  A 
spedd  invitation  has  been  extended  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  to  participate  In 
this  Ceremony. 

11:10-L-00  pjn.  Ltmcheon 

IrOO-aHW  pjn.  Pathways  to  Preventlan  I: 
Treatment  JoUdil  Takamine.  MJ)4  Indua- 
try/Soonomlcs:  Walter  HeUer.  Kducatlon/ 
Prevention:  Allan  Cohen:  Research:  George 
Vaillant 

ZMt-*JO  pjn.  Afternoon  Break. 

SM-sao  pjn.  Initiatives  DIacuaslan.  Ray 
Chavtra.  Moderator.  Participants  are  Invited 
to  submit  questions  to  our  panel  (or  discus- 
slon  at  Issues  In:  Treatment  Induatry/Boo- 
nomlca.  KdncaHnn/Preventlon.  Reaeareh. 

7:30  pjn.  Banquet  Fifty  Yean  at 
Progreaa,  Harold  Hughea. 

PBZSAT.  juax  >s 

7  JO  ajn.  Redatratlan. 

8:16-0HW  pjn.  Contlnentd  Breakfaat 

»:00-»:ao  ajn.  The  Indlvldnd's  Role  In 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention.  Joaeph 
Purach.MJ>. 

9:30-10:46  ajn.  Pathways  to  Preventlan  Et 
i.m^imHnn  Scnator  Orrtn  Hatch  (Sdwdule 
permitting):  Clergy.  Pastor  Tim  Ttanmona; 
Parenta  and  FamOiea.  Sue  Ruadie:  Judld- 
ary/Snforoement  John  O'Connor. 

10:4»-11KN>  ajn.  Monilng  Break. 

IIKW-Noon  InitlatlveB  DIacuaslan.  Ray 
Chavira,  Moderator.  Participants  are  Invited 
to  submit  questions  to  the  panel  on  the 
Issues  of:  lieglslstinn,  Clergy,  ParenU  A 
FamHiea,  Judiciary /Enforcement. 

Noon-l:M  pjn.  Conference  Luncheon. 
Guest  ^jeaker  to  be  announced. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 


^HAJIAWA  ^^'^il  TC'jf' 
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FUNDS  FOR  SUPPORTINO  BOLI- 
TARY  OR  PARAMILITARY  OP- 
ERATIONS IN  NICARAGUA 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will 
r^wrt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 

The  MHtetJint  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Rw.  106)  to  ap- 
prove the  obUsmtlon  of  fund*  available 
under  Public  Law  M-473  for  supportlnc 
mHitary  or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nlca- 
racua. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
this  Joint  resolution  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  minority 
leaden  or  their  designees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Jilr.  STEVENS.  B4r.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU^ 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

snrroKT  roa  thx  dkmociatic  fobcu  tx 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  will  be  debating  and  voting 
for  additional  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic forces  fighting  In  Nicaragua.  I 
believe  that  it  is  Important  at  the 
outset  to  clarify  what  is  at  stake  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Issue  in  Nicaragua  Is 
whether  democratic  forces  inside  Nica- 
ragua will  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  countries  government 
or  whether  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism will  succeed  in  consolidating  their 
power  and  smash  the  opposition. 

Those  who  oppose  continued  aid  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  forces  say 
that  all  this  talk  of  Communists, 
Marxists,  and  totalitarianism  is  Just  so 
much  paranoia  and  cold  war  rhetoric. 
To  that  I  say  do  not  take  my  word, 
take  the  Sandlnlsta's  word. 

In  the  September  30,  1983,  issue  of 
Playboy.  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  TomAs  Borge  whose  responsi- 
bilities include  internal  secxirlty  and 
censorship  stated  explicitly  that  he 
was  a  Communist. 

In  the  December  24,  1984,  issue  of 
Newsweek.  Borge  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "You  can  not  be  a  true  revolu- 
tionary In  Latin  America  without 
being  a  Marxist-Leninist." 

In  November  1977  during  an  inter- 
view with  Luis  Baez,  Ernesto  Cardenal. 
a  former  Trapplst  monk  and  the  cur- 
rent Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Culture, 
s&ld  he  felt  'that  not  only  can  a  Chris- 
tian be  a  Btfarxlst.  but  In  order  for  lilm 
to  be  authentically  Christian,  he  must 


be  a  Blarxlst.  with  the  emphasla  on 
'must'." 

In  a  November  7,  1079,  letter  to 
Franclso  Rivera.  Humberto  Ortega.  Ni- 
caragua's Defense  Minister,  confided. 

It  is  right  that  we  demand  more  [regard- 
ing] standarda  and  party  line,  more  claM 
conadousiMM  and  more  liarxlat  ideological 
clarity,  but  let  us  not  do  this  on  an  open  and 
mass  lerel.  since  we  run  the  danger  of  be- 
coming sectarian  and  isolating  ourselves 
from  the  1 


Later  In  August  1981,  In  an  address 
to  the  Sandlnlsta  military,  the  De- 
fense Minister  declared, 

Marxiam-Leninlam  la  the  scientific  doc- 
trine that  guidea  our  revolution,  the  instru- 
ment of  analyiia  of  our  vanguard  to  under- 
stand the  historical  process  and  to  create 
the  revolution. 

In  May  1984.  Bayardo  Arce.  one  of 
the  nine  Sandlnlsta  comandantes. 
began  a  speech  to  the  political  com- 
mittee of  the  Nicaraguan  SodiJlgt 
Party  that  was  secretly  tape  recorded 
and  later  published  in  the  Spanish 
newspaper.  La  Vanguardla.  with  the 
the  greeting,  "Good  morning,  com- 
rades." He  goes  on  to  discuss  "the 
focus  that  we  Communists  should  give 
to  the  electoral  process."  Later  in  the 
body  of  the  address  Arce  goes  on  to 
say: 

Imperalism  and  we  aU  know  that  that  Is  a 
code-word  in  the  Marxist  lexicon  that 
means  the  United  States)  aslu  three  things 
of  us:  to  abandon  Interventlonlsm.  to  aban- 
don our  strategic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  socialist  community,  and  to  be 
democratic.  We  cannot  cease  to  be  Intema- 
tionlists  unless  we  cease  being  revolutionar- 
ies. We  cannot  discontinue  strategic  reia- 
tlonsliip  unless  we  cease  being  revolutionar- 
ies. It  Is  impossible  to  even  consider  this. 

There  are  more  of  these  quotes,  but 
this  should  be  enough  to  give  even  the 
greatest  skeptic  reason  to  reconsider 
what  motivates  the  Sandinistas.  By 
contract,  who  are  these  democratic 
freedom  fighters?  Is  this  Just  more 
rhetoric?  Aren't  the  people  we're  sup- 
porting In  this  war  Just  as  bad  as  the 
Communists?  Again  let's  look  at  the 
facts  and  then  Judge  for  ourselves. 

The  largest  of  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom forces  is  the  FDN  [Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Forces].  It  was  founded  in 
1982,  and  was  composed  primarily  of 
former  Somoza  guardsmen  but  it 
quickly  attracted  a  more  broad  based 
member  hip.  Today  former  giuu'dsmen 
comprise  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
FDN  as  compared  to  20  percent  being 
ex-Sandlnlstas.  Even  in  FDN  military 
leadership  where  most  of  the  ex- 
guardsmen  gravitated  former  Sandi- 
nistas still  outnumber  former  guards- 
men by  a  significant  margin— 43  per- 
cent to  32  percent  with  the  remaining 
composed  of  campesinos  and  others. 

The  FDN  leadership  is  composed  of 
six  people— five  are  civilians  and 
former  Sandinistas  and  one.  Enrique 
Bermudez.  is  a  former  Somoza  g\uut[. 
The  leaders  of  the  other  major  armed 
Nicaraguan  opposition  group  is  also 


filled  with  former  Sandinistas.  Two  of 
the  best  known  names  are  with  ARDE 
[the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Alli- 
ance]—Alfonso  Robelo  an  Eden  Pas- 
tors. Robelo  was  an  original  member  if 
the  Sandlnlsta  Junta,  but  left  In  July 
1981.  and  Pastora,  sometimes  known 
as  Comandante  Cero,  was  a  Sandlnlsta 
military  leader  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion was  made  Deputy  Minister  of  De- 
fense. He  left  the  Sandinistas  for  the 
armed  opposition  in  December  1981. 
Another  well-known  figure  from  Nica- 
ragua is  Arturo  Cruz.  Cruz  is  the 
former  director  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Cen- 
tral Bank,  a  member  of  the  Junta  and 
former  Nicaraguan  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Cruz  is  not  with  the 
armed  opposition,  but  he  is  a  chief 
spokesman  of  the  political  opposition 
to  the  Sandlnlsta  regime. 

On  Bftarch  2.  1986.  several  of  the 
armed  and  unarmed  opposition  groups 
met  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica  to  form  a 
coalition  known  as  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
sistance. At  this  meeting  they  issued  a 
document  calling  for 

First,  a  national  dialog  with  the  San- 
dinistas under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Bishop's  Conference. 

Second,  a  guarantee  of  protection 
for  the  participants  in  the  dialog. 

Third,  a  cease-fire  In  place. 

Fourth,  lifting  the  state-of -emergen- 
cy. 

Fifth,  amnesty  for  political  prison- 
ers—approximately 3,600:  and 

Sixth,  gtiaranteelng  the  rights  of 
habeus  corpus  and  asylum. 

In  addition  this  newly  formed  group 
even  offered  to  recognize  Daniel 
Ortega,  the  current  Sandlnlsta  Presi- 
dent, as  President  pending  a  plebialte. 
The  democratic  freedom  fighters  In 
Nicaragua  are  seeldng  only  to  partici- 
pate in  truly  free  and  open  elections, 
not  an  automatic  place  In  the  govern- 
ment as  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
have  insisted. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  facts— 
the  admissions  by  the  Sandlnlsta  lead- 
ership of  Communist /Marxist  affili- 
ations, the  association  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  regimes 
as  compared  to  the  membership  and 
political  program  of  the  democratic 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters— you  can 
see  that  by  supporting  the  freedom 
fighters  we  are  supporting  the  forces 
of  democracy  and  pluralism  in  Central 
America. 

I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  the  San- 
dinistas could  claim  to  be  Communists 
or  Marxists  and  still  adopt  programs 
that  are  good  for  their  people  and  re- 
gional neighbors,  but  what  does  the 
record  show?  The  record  shows  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  disregarded  the 
rights  of  their  people  and  have 
become  a  threat  to  the  other  countries 
of  Central  America. 

When  reviewing  the  human  rights 
situation  In  Nicaragua,  it  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin.  At  its  constitu- 


tional convention  In  1983,  the  AFL- 
CIO  condemned  "the  betrayal  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government."  In  March  1984  one 
of  the  AFL-CIO  nvrntpvpen  reported 
that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  In  July  1979 
the  F8LN.  that  Is,  Sandlnlsta  party, 
pushed  for  the  disbanding  of  all  Inde- 
pendent labor  unions.  When  the  two 
largest  unions  reftised  to  go  along  with 
the  plan  the  Sandinistas  launched  a 
campaign  to  force  them  Into  line. 

But  the  Sandinistas  have  not  limited 
themselves  to  harassing  independent 
labor  unions;  they  have  engaged  In 
much  more  serious  practices.  From 
1981-84  the  major  independent  Nica- 
raguan human  rights  organization,  the 
Permanent  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion [CPDH],  which  also  reported 
human  rights  violations  during  the 
Somosa  regime,  reported  receiving  97 
complaints  of  deaths  attributed  to  the 
Sandlnlsta's  dvll  or  military  authori- 
ties. In  each  case,  the  death  occurred 
shortly  after  the  deceased  had  been 
detained  by  Sandlnlsta  officials  who 
has  fully  identified  themselves.  The 
CPDH  has  never  received  an  adequate 
response  to  its  inquires  about  these 
deaths,  but  sometimes  they  have  re- 
ceived threats  when  they  have  asked 
too  many  questions. 

In  1984  the  CPDH  documented  60 
cases  of  disappearances  in  which  the 
Sandlnlsta  security  forces  were  impli- 
cated. The  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  [OAS]  1984  human  rights 
report  supported  the  CPDH  conten- 
tion by  reporting. 

Conoeraing  the  right  to  live,  human  rights 
organlaatloaB  have  continued  to  denounce 
violations,  — p«^»"r  in  the  fonn  of  forced 
dinppearanoes  and  as  a  result  of  the  abuse 
of  power  by  members  of  the  security  f  oroea. 

We  do  not  know  for  sure  what  has 
happened  to  those  people  who  have 
dlsM>peared  and  whose  bodies  have  yet 
to  show  up  in  some  remote  field,  but 
we  do  have  some  idea  of  what  happens 
inside  the  SandlnlsU  Jails.  On  May  30. 
1984.  Amnesty  International  reported 
in  a  press  release  that  it  had  "con- 
firmed that  some  prisoners  have  been 
tortured  or  ill-treated  in  Nicaragua." 
Also  in  1984  the  Sandinistas  continued 
to  deny  the  International  Red  Cross 
access  to  the  prisoners  detained  In  the 
special  state  security  facilities.  Sadly, 
we  can  only  suppose  what  goes  on 
inside  these  spedal  Jails  the  Sandinis- 
tas fear  to  open  to  the  view  of  objec- 
tive eyes. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  shown 
little  tolerance  for  ethnic  groups. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Misklto  Indi- 
ans. Though  not  widely  known  the 
Misklto  Indians  have  historically  had 
little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  Nicaragua. 
During  the  colonial  period,  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  Mls- 
kltos  live,  was  under  the  British 
sphere  of  Influence.  It  is  not  coinci- 
dence that  the  largest  port  on  the  At- 


lantic coast  of  Nicaragua  is  called 
Bluefields— not  a  very  %>anish  sound- 
ing name.  The  Mlskltos  have  always 
lived  apart,  even  S<Hnosa  left  them 
alone,  but  not  the  Sandinistas  The 
gatirffniMt^M  have  tried  to  force  the 
Misklto  under  the  control  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  In  1982,  10,000  Mis- 
klto Indians  were  forcibly  uprooted 
from  their  Rloo  Coco  homeland  and 
moved  to  a  place  prepared  for  them  by 
the  Sandinistas.  They  are  still  prohib- 
ited from  returning  home.  In  April 
and  May  1984.  an  estimated  2,000 
more  Mlsklt,oe  Joined  literally  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  Indians  who  had 
fled  to  neighboring  Honduras— con- 
tinuing evidence  of  Sandlnlsta  perse- 
cution of  the  Mlskltos. 

What  do  we  find  in  Nicaragua  under 
the  Sandinistas— murder,  disappear- 
ances, torture,  and  forced  relocations, 
all  standard  tools  for  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety. But  no  totalitarian  government 
is  complete  without  censorship  of 
press,  and  what  do  we  find  in  Nicara- 
gua—siire  enough.  From  January  to 
October  1984.  before  the  November 
election,  the  editors  of  January  to  Oc- 
tober 1984  before  the  November  elec- 
tion, the  editors  of  Nicaragua's  only 
Independent  newBpi4>er,  La  Prensa,  re- 
ported that  the  government  censored 
20  percent  of  their  stories  on  national 
and  international  events.  The  paper 
did  not  even  appear  on  at  least  14  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  the  year  be- 
cause of  censorship.  The  editors  say 
that  after  the  election  the  government 
doubled  its  censorship. 

The  press  are  not  the  only  ones  cen- 
sored. So  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Despite  the  fact  that  80  per- 
cent of  Nlcaraguans  practice  Catholi- 
cism, the  Sandinistas  have  banned 
televised  masses  by  Archbishop  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo  since  1981,  and  during 
1984  they  refused  to  air  his  Sunday 
sermons  live.  From  this  one  might 
think  that  the  Archbishlp  had  been  a 
supporter  of  Somoza,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  He  was  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  Somoza  regime.  Somoza  occasion- 
ally referred  to  the  Archbishop  as 
"Commandante  Obando,"  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Somoza  considered  the 
prelate  to  be  in  ler<nie  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Some  had  hoped  that  the  election 
held  last  November  would  bring  peace 
and  sanity  to  Nicaragua.  But  this  hope 
was  quickly  dispelled  when  it  became 
clear  how  the  Sandinistas  intended  to 
conduct  them.  The  man  the  Sandinis- 
tas chose  to  organize  the  elections  re- 
ferred to  them  as  a  nuisance,  and  was 
quoted  as  saying, 

Of  ooune.  if  we  did  not  have  the  war  situ- 
ation imposed  on  us  by  the  United  States, 
the  electoral  problem  would  be  totally  out 
of  place  in  terms  of  Its  usefulness.  What  a 
revolution  really  needs  Is  the  power  to  act 

This  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  elec- 
tion. 


Only  about  half  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  Nicaragua  actually  participated 
in  the  election.  Of  coiuae.  the  Sandi- 
nistas participated.  In  addition,  three 
of  the  other  parties  involved  in  the 
election  were  various  e:q>llclt  Marxist 
parties.  The  Independent  liberal 
Party  [PLI]  also  participated  for  a 
while.  The  PLI  was  allied  with  the 
Sandinistas  fnun  1980  until  February 
1984  when  they  withdrew  to  begin 
preparations  for  the  election.  They 
withdrew  from  the  election  on  Octo- 
ber 21  declaring  that  conditions  in 
Nicaragua  made  a  fair  election  impos- 
sible. The  Government,  however,  re- 
fused to  take  them  off  the  ballot. 

The  story  was  similar  for  the  Con- 
servative Democratic  Party,  but  they 
had  had  an  even  harder  time  from  the 
very  beginning.  They  did  eventually 
win  the  release  of  some  60  members  of 
their  party  from  Jail  but  claimed  that 
the  Sandinistas  still  held  140.  Faced 
with  the  harassment  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  Conservative  Democratic 
Party  met  to  vote  on  withdrawing 
from  the  election,  but  the  meeting  was 
disturbed  by  Sandlnlsta  Front  mem- 
bers and  a  vote  never  took,  place. 

It  is  true  that  some  international  ob- 
servers said  the  actual  balloting  proc- 
ess was  fair,  but  considering  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  polling  places  had  poll 
watchers  only  from  the  Sandlnlsta 
Front,  and  that  the  obstacles  and  har- 
assment prevented  the  active  partici- 
pation of  all  the  major  opposition  par- 
ties, it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  add  insult  to  injury  by 
actually  fixing  the  ballots.  They  had 
taken  care  of  that  by  rigging  the  elec- 
tion process. 

If  it  is  not  bad  enough  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  ttimlng  Nicaragua  into  a 
totalitarian  state,  they  have  also 
Iseoome  a  threat  to  their  neighbors.  In 
February  1981  the  Sandinistas  an- 
nounced that  they  would  build  a 
200,000-man  militia  to  "defend  the  rev- 
olution against  coimterrevolutionar- 
les."  But  the  same  February  20.  1981. 
New  Yoi^  Times  article  that  reported 
this  announcement  point  out  that 
there  was  "surprisingly  little  counter- 
revolutionary activity"  at  the  time. 
This  was  before  the  founding  of  the 
FDN.  and  almost  a  year  before  the  de- 
fection of  Cruz.  Pastora.  and  Robelo, 
the  men  associated  with  the  other  po- 
litical and  military  Contra  forces. 

If  the  counterrevolutionaries  were 
not  a  serious  problem,  then  why  would 
Nicaragua  need  a  200,000-man  army? 
The  answer  must  be  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  United  States,  right? 
Wrong.  Between  the  victory  of  the 
Sandinistas  In  1979  and  1981,  the 
United  States  provided  this  new  Nica- 
raguan Government  with  $118  million 
in  economic  assistance — more  than  we 
had  provided  to  the  Somoza  regime  in 
the  preceeding  decade.  Hardly  the  ac- 
tions of  a  hostile  power.  By  the  date  of 
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this  announcement,  the  Reacmn  ad- 
mlnlBtratlon  had  been  in  office  only  1 
month  and  waa  focuatng  almost  exclu- 
sively on  economic  issues — getting  the 
high  inflation  and  interests  rates  down 
and  providing  tax  cuts  to  get  the  econ- 
omy started  again.  At  this  point  there 
were  no  American  advisers  in  El  Salva- 
dor, there  had  been  no  training  exer- 
cises with  the  Honduran  Army— all  of 
these  were  to  crane  later.  E^ren  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  were 
doing  well,  and  the  risht-wlng  death 
squads  were  undermining  the  credibil- 
ity of  that  government.  So  why  did 
the  Sandinistas  need  a  200,000-man 
army? 

Manpower  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
has  interested  the  «^n'<<"*«*yT  The 
number  of  tanks  and  armoured  per- 
sonnel carriers  is  up  from  28  under 
Somotsa  to  340  under  the  Sandinistas 
The  nimiber  of  helicopters  is  up  from 
7  to  30.  and  the  number  of  artOlery/ 
rocket  launchers  is  up  from  3  to  70. 

This  regional  arms  buildup  might 
not  be  bad  if  it  were  to  be  used  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  But  what  Is  the 
record?  Prom  June  1982  to  the 
present.  Costa  Rica  has  sent  13  protest 
notes  to  Nlcaracua  over  border  inci- 
dents. Remember,  Costa  Rica  has  no 
army.  The  Costa  Rlcan  Foreign  Minis- 
ter once  told  me  that  he  had  been  told 
by  the  Nlcaraguan  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS  that  the  United  SUtes  was  not  a 
reliable  ally  because  Nicara<uan  tanks 
could  be  in  San  Jose  before  Costa 
Rica's  note  requesting  American  as- 
sistance reached  Washington. 

Costa  Rica  is  not  the  only  country 
bordering  on  Nicaragua  with  prob- 
lems. In  June  1983.  the  Qovemment  of 
Honduras  issued  a  public  docimient 
listing  210  border  incidents  since  July 
1979.  The  pattern  of  Nlcaraguan 
border  incidents  has  continued.  On 
January  11.  1984.  a  Nlcaraguan  Army 
patrol  crossed  into  Honduras  and 
killed  11  Mlsklto  Indians— indudlns 
three  children. 

Considering  how  well-behaved  Nlca- 
rag\ia  has  been  with  CosU  Rica  and 
Honduras,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  improbable 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  been  provid- 
ing any  assistance  to  the  Salvsdoran 
guerrillas.  Again,  let  us  see  what  the 
Sandinist.as  themselves  have  to  say 
about  such  things: 

Bayardo  Arce  was  quoted  in  a  Sep- 
tember 12.  1983,  New  York  magazine 
article  saying,  "We  will  never  give  up 
supporting  our  brothers  in  El  Salva- 
dor." 

In  the  same  article,  Nicara^ruan  De- 
fense Minister  Humberto  Ortega  de- 
clared. "Of  course  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  helping  El  Salvador.  We  would 
Uke  to  help  all  revolutions." 

In  the  September  1983  Playboy  arti- 
cle that  has  already  been  cited.  Nlcara- 
guan Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
asked  to  respond  to  the  assertion  that 
since  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  tri- 
umphed, "it  will  be  exported  to  El  Sal- 


vador, then  Ouatemala.  then  Hondu- 
ras, then  Mexico?  To  which  Borge  re- 
sponded. "That  Is  one  historical 
prophecy  of  Ronald  Reagan's  that  is 
absolutely  true." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  feel  threatened.  But  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  in  Nicaragua's 
sights.  On  March  3.  1988,  the  Miami 
Herald  carried  several  articles  on  Ni- 
caragua's link  with  international  ter- 
rorist groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  articles  printed  in  the 
Raooao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  quote  fnxn  one  of  the 
articles  the  descriptions  of  who  Is  In 
Nicaragua: 

Some  Indeed  are  fugitives:  Itallaos  from 
the  Red  Br1«ades  and  ITnlU  Cocnbattoite 
Communist:  West  Oermaas  linked  to  the 
Baader-Melnbof  Oanc  members  of  SiNLin's 
Basque  ETA  Mparatist  fuerriUas;  leaden  of 
Honduras'  Ctnchonero  fuerrOas:  militants 
from  Peru's  Shining  Path;  liontooeros  tram 
Arcentlna:  Tupamaros  from  Uniguay;  and  a 
bodcepodce  of  SalvmdorAns.  Costa  Ricans. 
Colombians.  Chileans.  Oustemalans.  Para- 
(uayans  and  BoUvlana. 

On  February  8,  the  Italian  government 
handed  the  Sandinistas  a  list  of  22  left-wtnc 
Italian  extremists  believed  to  be  Uvinc  In 
Nlcarmsiia,  some  already  sentenced  In  absen- 
tia to  32  years  in  prison,  some  wanted  on 
arrest  warrants,  others  describing  only  as 
"subverslTea." 

This  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of 
international  terrorism.  The  only  ones 
who  seem  to  be  missing  are  the  PLO, 
but,  no,  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 
In  fact,  the  Sandinistas  have  allowed 
the  PLO  to  set  up  an  embassy  and  dip- 
lomatic staff  in  Managua,  The  PLO- 
Sandlnlsta  link  goes  back  to  at  least 
the  1970'8  when  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  tPFLP], 
one  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  PLO 
units,  provided  training  in  Lebanon  for 
about  150  Sandinistas. 

Tou  might  say.  "So  what?"  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sandinistas  are  leading 
their  people  down  the  road  toward  to- 
talitarian dictatorship,  that  they  are 
murdering  and  torturing  their  people, 
that  they  are  a  military  threat  to  their 
neighbors,  and  that  they  are  associat- 
ed with  various  International  terrorist 
groups.  What  concern  is  this  to  the 
United  SUtes? 

If  this  is  not  enough,  let  me  show 
you  why  I  think  important  American 
national  interests  are  at  stake  In  Cen- 
tral America.  For  starters,  let  us 
review  our  dependence  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Throtigh  these  waters  transits  45  per- 
cent of  U.S.  foreign  trade  and  55  per- 
cent of  our  oil  imports.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  supply  of  strategic 
minerals  such  as  cobalt,  manganese,  ti- 
tanium and  chromium,  all  vital  for  in- 
dustrial or  military  use.  comes  either 


directly  from  the  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  or  travels  to  U.S.  ports 
through  the  Caribbean  Sea  frcMn  other 
locations.  And  in  the  event  of  a  mili- 
tary emergency  in  Europe,  60  percent 
of  our  total  resupply/relnforcement 
material  In  the  first  60  days  would  sail 
through  these  waters.  This  point  is 
very  straightforward— these  waters  are 
vitally  important  to  the  United  States. 

You  might  ask  what  could  Nicaragua 
or  Cuba  do  In  the  face  of  an  superpow- 
er like  the  United  States.  For  an 
answer,  let  me  review  what  Hitler's  U- 
boats  accomplished  in  this  region 
without  the  benefit  of  a  friendly  port 
or  potential  aircover.  Within  6 
months,  the  German  U-boat  fleet  sank 
260  merchants  ships  In  the  Caribbean 
area.  There  Is  no  telling  what  the  So- 
viets might  be  able  to  aooompllah  with 
the  largest  submarine  force  in  the 
world  and  two  friendly  bases  of  oper- 
ations. Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  This  is.  of 
course,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  complications  it  would 
pose  for  American  stateglc  planners  to 
be  denied  unhindered  aocen  to  this 
vital  waterway.  This  5a-mlle-long 
canal  with  its  numerous  locks  could 
easily  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  terror- 
ist group  or  hostile  sir  power  by 
knocking  out  a  single  lock  or  sinking  a 
ship  In  transit:  44  percent  of  our  Alas- 
kan crude  oQ  travels  through  the 
Canal,  not  to  mention  the  flexibility  It 
offers  the  U.S.  Navy  by  allowing  most 
ships  to  travel  easily  from  one  ocean 
to  another. 

For  the  United  States  one  of  the 
most  serious  aspects  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
problem  comes  from  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1981 
to  1984  Soviet-bloc  military  deUveries 
have  increased  200-fold  to  18.000 
metric  tons.  In  addition,  the  bloc  has 
provided  Nicaragua  with  at  least  $70 
million  for  nearly  40  new  military  fa- 
cilities. This  is  not  to  mention  the 
manpower,  training  and  support  that 
have  been  supplied  by  the  bloc.  There 
are  approximately  100  Soviet  military 
advisers  in  Nicaragua,  around  3,000 
military  advisers  from  Cuba  and  scores 
of  others  from  Bulgaria,  East  Germa- 
ny and  other  Soviet-bloc  coimtries  or 
their  allies.  These  people  are  used  to 
train  the  Nlcaraguan  armed  forces, 
their  internal  security  forces,  that  is 
secret  police,  intelligence  operatives 
and  so  forth.  There  have  even  been  re- 
ports of  Cuban  military  advisers  with 
the  Sandlnlsta  troops  battling  the 
democratic  freedom  fighters.  Further- 
more, the  Sanlnlstas  are  working  on  a 
10,000-foot  runway  at  Punta  Heute 
which  when  completed  will  be  the 
longest  in  Central  America  and  capa- 
ble of  handling  every  aircraft  in  the 
Soviet  inventory.  At  the  very  least  this 
could  enhance  Soviet  reconnaissance 
capabilities  along  our  west  coast  in  the 
same  way  that  Cuba  has  provided  a 
huge  boast  In  Soviet  reconnaissance 


along  our  east  coast.  At  the  worst  this 
airfield  could  someday  provide  a  base 
for  advance  Soviet  Jet  fighters  or 
bombers  that  could  provide  aircover 
for  Nicaragua's  activities  against  its 
neighbors,  or  to  support  broader 
Soviet  ambitions.  It  certainly  is  not  en- 
couraging to  leam  that  Nlcaraguans 
are  receiving  Jet  fighter  training  in 
Bulgaria  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  event  of  a 
major  problem  in  Western  Europe  or 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  United  States 
could  seciire  its  flank  against  Cuban  or 
Nlcaraguan  activities.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  In  military  actions,  the 
speed  and  size  of  the  response  is  often 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  mission. 
If  the  United  SUtes  had  to  take  the 
time  and  devote  the  resources  to  en- 
suring that  our  vital  sea  lanes  were 
secure  from  Cuba  or  Nlcaraguan  sup- 
ported interdiction,  then  we  could  lose 
valuable  time  and  resources  in  re- 
sponding to  an  area  of  the  world 
where  America's  national  interest  is 
unquestionably  at  stake. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  Nlcara- 
guan involvement  in  international  nar- 
cotics trafficking.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family, 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism,  I  conducted 
hearings  last  Friday  into  the  role  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  in  narcot- 
ics trafficking.  What  was  revealed  was 
shocking,  but  provided  IncontroverU- 
ble  proof  of  the  intimate  involvement 
of  numerous  officials  in  the  SandlnlsU 
regime  in  narcotics  trafficking.  And 
this  trafficking  Is  aimed  directly  as  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

Mothers  and  fathers  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  need  to  know  that 
the  Nicaragu&n  people,  some  in  high 
government  positions,  are  engaging  in 
narcotics  trafficking. 

Testif  jring  at  this  hearing  were  two 
eyewitnesses  to  activities  in  narcotics 
trafficking:  two  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated in  meetings  that  included,  at 
various  times,  fugitive  Robert  Vesco; 
Nicaragua  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Tomas  Borge;  Prederico  Vaughn,  an- 
other SandlnlsU  government  official; 
and  numerous  other  represenUtives, 
who  were  tested  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Treasury  and  determined  to  be  tell- 
ing the  truth  in  their  sUtemenU, 
sUted  imequivocally  that  there  is 
direct  involvement  by  members  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  in  the  traf- 
ficking of  narcotics  destined  for  the 
United  SUtes.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  can  be  any  question  of  Sandl- 
nlsU complicity  in  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. 

Clearly,  the  United  SUtes  has  a 
stake  in  what  happens  in  Nicaragua. 
We  are  trying  to  decide  what  is  the 
Isest  course  to  follow.  Some  say  let  us 
use  Contadora  and  the  diplomatic 
process.  I  support  Contadora  because  I 
lielieve  that  we  should  exhaust  all  the 
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options  we  can  in  order  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  problon. 

But  I  also  support  aid  for  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  Nicaragua  because  that 
also  lolds  out  an  option  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.  I  support  the  democratic 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  because 
I  support  democracy.  These  brave  men 
and  women  willing  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  talk  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  Nicaragua,  but 
they  need  to  know  they  have  the 
countlnued  support  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  in  1918,  no  Communist  regime 
In  the  world  has  voluntarily  relin- 
quished power.  The  record  is  not  en- 
couraging, but  the  democratic  forces 
fighting  In  Nicaragua  are  willing  to 
give  It  a  try.  If,  however,  the  Sandinis- 
tas prove,  like  Hitler  in  World  War  n. 
to  be  unwilling  to  reach  a  reasonable 
accommodation  through  peaceful 
means,  then  the  forces  for  freedom 
and  democracy  must  have  the  re- 
sources to  defend  themselves  and  their 
ideals.  That  is  why  I  support  aid  for 
the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  freedom 
fighters.  That  is  why  my  colleagues 
should  support  aid  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  freedom  fighters. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  3.  1985] 

WOBLD'S  lAFllSlS  PlSD  A  HAVBI  DI 
NlCASAGUA 

(By  Juan  O.  Tamayo) 

BCahaoua.  Nicahagtta.— Scores  of  left-wing 
militants  from  around  the  world— some  of 
them  wanted  on  terrorism  charges  in  their 
home  countries— have  settled  in  revolution- 
ary Nicaragua  since  the  Sandlnlsta  triumph 
of  1»79. 

Some  are  treated  by  the  Nlcaraguan  gov- 
ernment as  TirtuaJ  diplomats,  representing 
their  organizations.  Others  are  fugitive  mili- 
tants, granted  Jcrtis,  Identification  papers 
and  safe  haven. 

An  overwhelming  majority  are  simple  po- 
litical exiles  or  leftist  sympathisers  come  to 
express  solidarity  with  the  Sandlnlsta  revo- 
lution and  mingle  with  Ideological  brethren 
In  a  friendly  environment. 

Several  Sandlnlsta  offidala  acknowledge, 
however,  that  a  significant  minority,  mostly 
Latin  Americans,  are  active  guerrillas,  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  home  governments. 
They  hold  strategy  meetings  and,  some- 
times, undergo  military  training  here  and  in 
(Tuba,  the  officials  say. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  used  the 
presence  of  so  many  people  with  ties  to  left- 
wing  groups  as  proof  that  Nicaragua  has 
become  a  nest  of  international  terrorism. 
CS.  officials  say  they  will  focus  on  these 
links  in  asking  Congress  to  resume  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  anti-Sandlnista  rebels.  Antl-San- 
dinisU  leader  Alfonso  Robelo  calls  Nicara- 
gua "the  center  of  terrorism  in  L*tln  Amer- 
ica today." 

But  several  knowledgeable  sources  inter- 
viewed In  Managua,  elsewhere  in  Ontral 
America  and  In  the  United  States  argue 
that  Nicaragua  Is  leas  a  terrorists'  training 
ground  than  a  tropical  sand-and-surf  water- 
ing hole  for  the  international  revolutionary 
set. 

One  leftist  Intellectual  close  to  both  exile 
circles  and  the  Sandlnlsta  leadership  called 


Nicaragua  "a  winter  barracks  for  over-re- 
presMd  guerrillas."  Training  of  foreign  ter- 
rorists, he  said.  "Is  not  government  policy." 

Whether  they  are  guerrillas  at  ease  or  ter- 
rorists-in-waltlng,  it  Is  clear  that  Nicaragua 
la  attracting  them  by  the  droves. 

On  almost  any  day,  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan guerrillas  gather  at  the  Terb* 
Buoia,  a  beatnlk-style  coffee  shop-book- 
store  In  the  heart  of  Manasnia  Salvadoran 
rebels  can  often  be  found  dining  at  the  Los 
Oaudios  restaurant.  Italians  and  Germans 
gather  for  small  house  parties. 

Some  are  Indeed  fugitives:  Italians  from 
the  Red  Brigades  and  UnlU  Combattente 
CnmimlsM;  West  Germans  linked  to  the 
Baader-llelnhof  Gang,  memben  of  Spain's 
Basque  KTA  separatist  gaerrfflas;  leaders  of 
Honduras'  Ctnebooero  guenlllss;  militants 
from  Peru's  «*i»«t«f  Path:  Mootoneros  from 
Argentina;  Tupamaros  from  Uruguar.  and  a 
hodgepodge  of  Salvadorans,  Costa  Ricans, 
Colombians,  ChUeana,  Guatemalans,  Para- 
guayans and  Bolivians. 

On  Feb.  S,  the  Italian  government  handed 
the  flanillnistss  a  list  of  33  left-wing  Italian 
extremists  believed  to  be  living  in  Nicara- 
gua, some  already  switenned  In  absentia  to 
33  years  in  prison,  some  wanted  on  arrest 
warrants,  others  described  only  as  "subver- 
sives." 

"CLB&ii  oomcnacs" 

The  Nlcaraguan  Foreign  Ministry  has 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  33  Italians. 
Sandinlata  officials  also  say  their  "con- 
sdenoe  Is  dean"  regarding  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlstratlan  allegations  they  mnslrtrr  most 
damaging  to  their  image:  Reputed  links  to 
Ubyan  strongman  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl.  Ira- 
nian Moslem  extremists  and  Colombian 
drug  traffickers. 

However,  one  ranking  Sandlnlsta  offldsl 
acknowledged  that  "we  cant  deny  every- 
thing. ...  It  Is  perfectly  posrihle  that  on 
special  nrraslons  there  would  be  [training] 
courses  scheduled."  The  official,  like  almost 
every  other  knowledgeable  source  contact- 
ed, agreed  to  talk  about  the  sensitive  Issue 
on  promise  of  snonymlty. 

Some  Nlcaraguan  officials,  though  not 
many,  say  they  regard  the  aid  to  leftists  as 
retails tkm  for  UjB.  supptwt  for  anti-Sandl- 
nista guerrillas.  And  they  say  the  European 
leftisU  are  fighting  NATO,  "the  symbol  of 
Amnlcan  imperialism  In  Europe." 

Conversations  with  a  variety  of  sources  In- 
dicate that  the  Sandinistas  draw  a  careful 
distinction  between  guerrfUa  movements 
that  have  armies  in  the  field  and  terrorist 
organisations  that  spedallae  In  bombings, 
kidnappings  and  assassinations.  Guerrlllss, 
— r^^^"y  those  from  El  Salvador  and  other 
Central  American  countries,  can  get  train- 
ing and  guns.  The  others,  mostly  from 
Elurope,  are  kept  at  arm's  length. 

RXLT  WAS  IliSIIlt 

But  on  occasion  the  Sandinistas  have  even 
denied  help  to  tatin  American  guerrillas. 
Leaders  of  Colombia's  April  19  Movement 
have  told  friends  they  were  denied  permis- 
sion to  use  Nicaragua  as  a  staging  base  for 
their  1981  incursioD  into  Colombia's  C^a- 
queta  province.  A  Peruvian  writs'  known  to 
be  dose  to  Shining  Path  guerrillas  was  ex- 
pelled from  Nicaragua  last  year.  And  Salva- 
doran rebels  said  that  the  Sandinistas 
almost  refused  them  penntssion  to  use  the 
Managua  airport  as  a  stopover  last  month 
for  10  crippled  guerrillas  traveling  from 
Closta  Rica  to  Europe  for  medical  treatment. 

Despite  these  occasional  rejections.  Nlca- 
raguan government  officials  said,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  built  an  extensive.  Intricate  and 
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hl(hly  dlacr««t  system  (or  malntatnlnt  uod 
etUtlTkUnc  conUcta  wtth  the  forelcn  lefUata 
•nd  funnellng  dU(er«nt  klndi  of  ■■Winrr 
to  tbem. 

liaay  ff*iv1tiHf*t  offlcUlt  acknowledcc 
that  tn  %  wnae  they  ue  retiaylng  put 
tevon.  The  Pkleatizte  Uberatkn  Onanli»- 
Uon  trained  at  leaat  ISO  SandinlaUa  tn  Leba- 
non duiinc  the  1960i  and  1970a  nld  a 
fonner  lanell  tntellltence  acent  who  uaed 
to  live  In  Nlcaracua.  And  Arventlna'i  lion- 
tonero  fuerriUaa  Mnt  30  to  30  foot  ■okUera 
to  fight  In  the  revolution,  aald  Eden  Paa- 
tora.  a  one-time  Sandlnlrta  turned  oppoai- 
tioo  guerrlUa  leader.  In  a  IClaml  Interview. 
CUBA  uiLATioiraHir 

The  Sanrtlnlatai'  relatkmahlp  with  Cuba 
dates  back  to  IMl.  when  Interior  Minister 
and  Comandante  Tomaa  Bone  underwent 
guerrilla  tralninc  there.  Hundredi  of  Sandl- 
nlsta  rebels  eventually  trained  tn  Cuba.  And 
tn  1979.  Havana  sent  several  planeloads  of 
guns  and  am""'"***"'  for  the  final  offensive 
—alnst  Prealdent  AnssTasto  aosnoai. 

ControUlnc  today's  aid  system  in  Nicara- 
gua ts  the  Sandlnlsta  Front's  Director  for 
International  Relations,  supervised  by 
Bayardo  Aroe,  Uke  Borie  one  of  the  nine  oo- 
w«»iw«Mi«j«  who  have  ruled  Nicaragua  since 
1979.  Aroe  is  retarded  ss  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  nine,  which  also  included  Nlc- 
aracuan  President  Daniel  Ortesa. 

The  directorate,  all  of  the  sources  screed, 
manaces  the  Sandlnlsta  party's  "fraternal" 
relations  with  everybody  from  official  rullnc 
parties,  to  loyal  opposltlona.  to  broad  front 
coalitions,  leftist  alliance,  guerrilla  groups 
and  bands  of  terrorists. 

"This  Includes  groups  battered  by  repres- 
sion because  of  their  sctlve  opposition  to 
their  governments."  said  one  Nlcaraguan  of- 
fldaL  "Many  of  these  are  underground 
groupa" 

And  many  of  them  are  still  virtually  un- 
derground In  Nicaragua,  under  Sandlnlsta 
orders  to  stay  out  of  public  view.  Long-time 
Hanrtlnlsts  said  this  ts  the  same  wlnk-and-a- 
nod  arrangement  the  Cubans  imposed  on 
them  when  they  lived  In  exile  in  Havana  In 
the  19«Qb  and  1970a 

The  sources  said  at  least  30  of  the  clandes- 
tine groups  have  deiepodof  In  Managua  who 
are  officially  reoognlaed  by  the  directorate. 
A  delepodo  has  three  duties:  maintain  offi- 
cial contacts  wtth  the  SandintsU  Pront:  or- 
ganise his  group's  meetings.  pul>UcaUons 
and  other  political  work;  establish  links 
with  other  foreign  groups  and  potential 
sponsors. 

PLomasssT 

The  Palestine  Liberation  OrganlnUon  has 
an  anbassy  and  diplomatic  staff  tn  Mana- 
gua. Colombia's  Atnil  19  Movement  has  a 
political  office.  The  Salavdoran  guerrillas 
have  three  news  and  propaganda  offices,  as 
well  as  a  clandestine  radio  transmitter. 

Once  a  delegado  has  established  himself, 
his  key  Job  is  to  find  work  for  down-and-out 
compatriots  living  in  Nicaragua,  Sandlnlsta 
Officials  said.  The  directorate  wUl  not  help 
here,  but  allows  the  deiegado  to  exploit  his 
personal  contacts  within  the  government. 

One  Latin  American  exUe  living  In  Mana- 
gua aald  that  Montoneros  In  1980  offered  to 
use  some  of  their  savings,  amassed  In  dooens 
of  ransom  kidnappings,  to  build  a  Blanagua 
factory  that  would  employ  some  of  their 
guerrilla  countrymen.  There  ts  no  Indication 
whether  the  project  was  carrried  out. 

Several  of  the  delegadoi  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sandinistas'  hospitality  to 
summon  followers  abroad  to  strategy-set- 
ting sessions  In  Msnag^is    Peru's  Shining 


Path  held  a  "Spirtual  retreat"  last  year  to 
study  Von  Clausewlts's  book  On  War  and 
"the  theory  of  betrayal"  according  to 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  said  one  person 
who  attended. 

Sandlnlsta  officials  usually  stay  away 
from  such  revolutionary  seminars,  sources 
said,  although  they  almost  certainly  know 
about  them.  "They  are  notoriously  careful 
about  who  they  let  into  the  country,  so  it 
must  be  with  their  knowledge,"  one  official 
said. 

A  former  of  official  of  the  Nlcaraguan  In- 
terior Ministry  who  now  lives  In  Costa  Rica 
said  the  directorate  also  oocaaiooaUy  helps 
fugitive  guerrillas  and  terrorists  by  arrang- 
ing financial  aid  through  labor  unions  and 
other  Sandintsta-run  organlaationa  It  also 
can  provide  safe  houses,  false  passports.  Nlc- 
araguan Identification  cards  and  false  li- 
cense plates,  he  said. 

The  Interior  Ministry's  General  Director- 
ate for  State  Security  and  the  Sandlnlsta 
army,  the  source  sdded.  both  have  officers 
specially  assigned  to  help  any  foreign  leftist 
that  gets  into  trouble— a  car  accident  or  a 
drunken  brawL 

Por  the  first  four  years  of  the  revolution, 
the  sources  said,  the  Sandinistas  provided  a 
steady  flow  of  aid  and  sssistanoe  to  their 
leftist  friends,  especially  the  Salvadorana 
airs  FOB  BBvoLunoH 

"The  Sandlnlsta  triumph  brought  a  cer- 
tain revolutionary  euphoria."  said  one  San- 
dlnlsU  official  with  close  Ues  to  the  exUes. 
"We  thought  all  Latin  America  was  ripe  for 
revolution,  so  there  was  a  lot  of  sssistance 
going  out.  Those  people  could  count  on  sup- 
port." 

But  by  mid- 1983.  the  official  said,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  VS.  Invasion  of  Grenada 
In  October  of  that  year,  the  Sandinistas 
"began  to  realize  that  the  tide  of  Latin 
American  history  was  moving  against  ua" 

On  Nov.  30,  1983.  the  Sandinistas  gave  the 
Salvadoran  guerrUlaa  two  days  to  transfer 
some  of  the  people  out  of  Nicaragua  and 
close  down  some  safe  houses.  They  moved 
some  of  their  logistics  operations,  including 
a  radio  station,  to  more  discreet  locations  on 
the  outskirts  of  Managtia.  Salvadoran  rebel 
offlciaU  said. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  Sandinistas 
moved  In  still  snother  direction  after  noting 
that  controversial  VS.  policies— the  Grena- 
da Invasion  and  deployment  of  n.S.  cruise 
missiles  In  EXirope— had  gone  forward  with- 
out effective  International  opposition. 

Seeing  themselves  ss  the  next  target  for 
VS.  aggression.  Nlcaraguan  officials  said, 
the  Sandinistas  sought  closer  ties  with  the 
radical  European  left,  the  failed  anti-missile 
movement,  other  Latin  American  leftists 
and  even  VS.  liberals. 

Visitors  from  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Latin  America  now  return  home,  said 
one  official,  "sensitised  to  the  Central 
America  problem,  and  if  they've  spent  any 
time  at  all  here  they  have  passionate  senti- 
mental links  to  Nicaragua." 

Some  of  the  visitors  leave  with  more  than 
passions.  According  to  several  of  the 
sources,  there  Is  a  second  level  of  Sandlnlsta 
sssistance  to  LAtln  American  leftist  volun- 
teers—one that  Includes  military  training. 

Cuba's  top  military  representative  In  Nica- 
ragua. Oen.  Amaldo  Ochoa,  r\ms  this  pro- 
gram through  two  parallel  chains  of  com- 
mand, according  to  the  former  Interior  Min- 
istry official  and  two  present  Sandlnlsta 
government  officials. 

"CUBAK  rOBCB" 

One,  the  "Cubsin  Force,"  Is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  Cuban  officers.   The  other,  the 


""International  Force,"  has  only  Latin  Amer- 
ican exiles,  many  of  them  Argentines.  Chil- 
eans and  Uruguayans,  who  live  In  Cuba  and 
hold  officers"  rank  In  the  Cuban  military. 
All  foreign  military  advisers  are  Issued  Nlca- 
raguan identification  csutls,  the  defector 
added. 

Sources  with  access  to  the  People's  Sandl- 
nlsta Army's  pajrroll  records  said  about  700 
Cuban  military  adviaers  and  566  Interna- 
tional Force  officers  were  In  Nicaragua  in 
1980.  The  number  tripled  the  following 
year,  they  added. 

The  pick  of  the  Latin  American  volun- 
teers go  to  Cuba  for  Instruction  In  special 
camps  In  the  western  province  of  Plnar  del 
Rio  and  an  Installation  near  Ouanabo,  close 
to  Havana,  known  ss  "Base  00,"  the  defector 
said.  In  1983.  he  said,  he  saw  Cuban  military 
officers  at  the  Managua  airport  escorting 
10-13  Costa  Rlcan  volunteers  aboard  a  plane 
for  a  flight  to  Havana. 

Second-level  prospects,  the  sources  said, 
are  trained  In  NIcsLragua,  either  in  groups 
from  the  same  country  or  as  individuals  in- 
tegrated Into  regular  Sandlnlsta  army  units. 
Several  Honduran  guerrillas  captured  In 
1983  and  1984  dewrlbed  iVt  years  of  train- 
ing in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  followed  by  sev- 
eral months  of  fighting  with  the  Nlcara- 
guan army  against  antl -Sandlnlsta  rebels. 

Stm.  most  foreign  leftists  Uvlng  in  Nicara- 
gua did  not  come  to  hone  military  skills  or 
hide  out. 

The  majority  are  political  exiles  who  fled 
right-wing  governments,  or  they  are  mili- 
tant leftists  who  moved  to  Nicaragua  be- 
cause of  what  one  South  American  intellec- 
tual called  a  "moral  Imperative"  to  support 
the  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 

BCany  of  the  exiles,  usually  professionals 
and  technicians  who  would  have  difficulties 
working  In  more  developed  countries,  also 
came  to  Nicaragua  because  they  can  find 
jobs  here,  replacing  a  managerial  class  rap- 
Idly  fleeing  Sandlnlsta  rule. 

And  Nicaragua  is  a  safe  haven,  a  place 
where  enemies  cannot  easily  watch  them, 
where  they  can  gather  in  groups  and  per- 
haps persuade  the  government  to  grant 
them  the  kind  of  International  solidarity 
that  the  Sandinistas  enjoyed  during  their 
long  struggle  sgalnst  Somoca. 

"The  Sandinistas  received  a  lot  of  help 
when  they  were  guerrillas,"  said  a  one-time 
high-ranking  Sandlnlsta  security  official 
now  living  In  Costa  Rica.  "Now  the  others 
are  collecting  the  debt." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoRTOif).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  that  I  also  wish  to  dis- 
cuss this  Nlcaraguan  aid  situation 
briefly. 

First  of  all.  I  point  out  to  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  not  read  the 
resolution  that  It  Is  an  open-ended  res- 
olution, and  I  ixa  quoting: 

For  supporting  directly  or  Indirectly  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

It  means  we  can  send  American 
troops.  We  could  drop  a  nuclear 
weapon.  I  am  not  suggesting  anyone  Is 
seriously  thinking  about  doing  that. 

Mr,  President,  I  think  there  are  a 
few  basic  questions,  and  the  most  basic 
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of  them  all  Is.  Should  the  United 
States  be  Involved  In  the  violent  over- 
throw of  a  government  of  another 
country? 

The  administration  would  say  that  is 
an  improperly  framed  question.  I 
think  that  In  fact  Is  the  fundamental 
question  because  the  Contras  make  no 
bones  about  that  being  their  aim,  and 
they  are  the  people  we  are  supporting. 

My  conclusion  is  unless  we  would 
face  the  most  extreme  situation.  If  we 
face  an  Adolph  Hitler  In  some  country 
somewhere,  maybe  we  should  be  in- 
volved In  trying  to  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment. But  that  would  be  a  once-ln- 
a-centui-y  kind  of  an  occurrence. 

In  general,  we  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  trying  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. Violence  invites  violence.  If 
we  use  terrorism  against  other  coun- 
tries, other  countries  will  feel  Justified 
In  using  terrorism  against  us. 

Some  of  the  other  questions: 

Who  are  the  Contras  who  are  fight- 
ing the  Sandinistas? 

Well,  they  are  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad.  The  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Alliance,  for  example.  Is  a  group  that  I 
think  l>eyond  any  question  wants  to 
restore  a  full  democracy  In  Nicaragua. 
But  the  largest  group,  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Force,  the  FDN,  Is  a  group 
that  is  supported  by  the  CIA,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  Somosa  people  with 
them.  Some  people  say  that  Somosa 
people  dominate.  Others  say  they  do 
not.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the 
truth.  But  In  any  event,  the  Contras 
are  a  mixed  bag,  some  of  whom  we 
would  like  to  associate  with,  some  of 
whom  I  think  we  would  clearly  rather 
not  associate  with. 

The  second  question,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  alluded  to  this, 
Have  the  Sandinistas  given  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  good  government?  By 
our  standards,  they  have  not,  though 
it  is  probably  better  than  the  govern- 
ment that  preceded  them.  They  have 
permitted  some  opposition.  It  has  been 
limited.  They  have  permitted  one  op- 
position newspaper,  La  Prensa.  though 
it  is  censored.  They  have  conducted  an 
election.  It  was  not  a  totally  free  elec- 
tion, but  it  was  not  a  complete  sham, 
either.  It  was  a  better  election  than  Is 
held  In  many  of  the  dictatorships 
around  the  world  that  we  support. 
They  have  reduced  Illiteracy.  They 
have  improved  public  health.  But  we 
should  not  fool  ourselves.  The  Sandi- 
nistas are  not  Boy  Scouts.  I  think  It  Is 
very  clear  that  there  Is  a  Marxist  ori- 
entation to  that  leadership. 

To  add  some  confusion,  they  have 
provided  gi-eater  freedom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  than  has  the 
Qovemment  of  Poland,  for  example, 
or  the  other  Communist  nations,  with 
an  exception  I  think  we  would  have  to 
say  of  Hungary.  When  the  Pope  vis- 
ited Nicaragua  he  was  treated  crudely 
by  that  Government  there. 


The  Oovemment  Is  not  a  western 
style  democracy.  It  is  not  the  Oovem- 
ment we  would  like  to  see  there.  But 
that  Is  true  of  most  governments  on 
the  face  of  the  Elarth. 

Another  interesting  question:  Who  Is 
the  main  trading  partner  of  Nicara- 
gua? I  know  of  no  precedent  for  what 
we  now  have.  We  are  the  No.  1  tracUng 
partner  of  Nicaragua.  We  recognize 
Nicaragua  diplomatically  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  Involved  In  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Oovemment  there.  I 
Just  do  not  understand  that.  And  if 
the  Oovemment  is  so  onerous  that  we 
have  to  apply  pressure  then  we  should 
apply  diplomatic  pressure,  trade  pres- 
sure, other  pressure  rather  than  send- 
ing down  weapons  for  destroying  these 
people. 

Nicaragua  purchased  106  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  material  from  us  last 
year,  including  ironically  10  millon 
dollars  worth  of  lubricating  oU  that  Is 
essential  for  their  military,  and  we 
bought  about  116  million  dollars 
worth  of  products  from  them. 

But  It  is  a  strange  situation  we  face 
there. 

Another  question:  Are  the  Contras 
guilty  of  atrocities?  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa  Just  a  moment  or 
two  ago  showed  me  this  Newsweek 
magazine.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  It.  I  saw  the  picture  of  someone— 
a  Northwestern  University  student— 
who  was  traveling  with  the  Contras 
took  where  someone  was  forced  to  dig 
his  own  grave  and  then  was  stabbed  in 
the  neck.  The  pictures  are  In  this 
week's  Newsweek  magazine. 

I  do  not  say  this  Is  typical.  I  do  not 
know.  But  the  New  York  Times  the 
other  day  printed  this  account  of  one 
incident.  It  says: 

Santos  Roger  Briones,  16  years  old,  said 
he  was  travelling  in  a  Government-owned 
dump  truck.  .  .  .  Nearly  a  kilometer  ahead 
was  a  pickup  truck  carrying  armed  soldiers 
who  had  been  supposed  to  protect  the  un- 
armed civilians  from  an  attack  by  anti-Gov- 
ernment guerillas  who  have  been  operating 
In  the  mountains  of  northern  Nicara- 
gua. .  .  . 

"Suddenly,  Mr.  Briones  recalled,  the 
dump  truck  was  peppered  with  rifle,  ma- 
chine gun,  grenade,  and  rocket  fire.  Msiny  in 
the  truck  were  wounded  instantly.  Those 
who  could.  Jumi>ed  down  and  ran  for  their 
Uves. 

"I  was  hit  in  the  foot  and  was  covered 
with  blood,  so  I  lay  on  the  ground,  pretend- 
ing to  be  dead, "  said  Mr.  Briones.  He  said  he 
remained  motionless  as  men  In  blue  uni- 
forms robbed  him  of  his  boots  and  wallet. 
"Then  the  Contras  came  and  cut  the 
throats  of  the  people  who  stayed  on  the 
truck,"  he  said. 

"When  they  were  finished,  they  set  the 
truck  on  fire,"  he  added.  "Prom  where  I  was 
lying,  I  could  hear  the  groans  and  screams 
of  those  who  were  being  burned  alive." 

All  told,  31  civlliuis  ranging  in  age  from 
five  to  60  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  snd 
one  kidnapped  in  that  Incident. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  these  are  the 
kind  of  forces  we  want  to  be  identified 
with.  Yet  that  is  what  we  are  asked  to 


do.  Would  the  Contras  establish  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  any  better  than  the 
government  that  Is  there  now?  I  do 
not  think  anyone  knows.  It  would 
probably  be  less  Inclined  toward  the 
Soviets,  and  from  that  political  per- 
spective it  might  be  a  little  better.  But 
whether  they  would  in  fact  offer  any 
more  freedom  to  the  people  there, 
there  is  very  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that. 

Is  what  we  are  doing  to  aid  the  Con- 
tras a  violation  of  International  law?  It 
clearly  Is  a  violation  of  International 
law.  It  is  Interesting  in  this  whole  field 
that  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
submit  to  the  International  Court  at 
The  Hague.  And  I  think  that  Is  a  grave 
mistake  in  and  of  itself. 

Do  other  anti-Communist  govern- 
ments In  Central  America  support  our 
stressing  sending  military  aid  to  the 
Contras?  They  do  not.  They  oppose  it. 
Does  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sup- 
port what  we  are  doing?  The  bishops 
have  made  very  clear  in  their  testimo- 
ny to  Congress  that  they  oppose  what 
we  are  doing.  They  think  we  are 
making  a  bad  mistake.  What  should 
we  be  doing? 

I  spoke  last  week  to  about  20  educa- 
tion leaders  from  around  the  world 
that  the  State  Department  invited 
into  the  United  States.  One  of  them 
happened  to  be  from  Nicaragua.  I 
turned  to  him.  and  I  said.  "What 
should  we  be  doing  in  Nicaragua?" 
And  he  said.  "I  don't  particularly  like 
the  Sandinistas.  I  don't  like  the  Con- 
tras." But  he  said.  "Let  us  solve  our 
own  problems.  Don't  send  down  aU 
your  wei^jons  and  destroy  us."  And  I 
think  his  advice  is  sound. 

I  would  add  If  we  are  Interested  in 
preventing  Marxism  from  rising  in 
Central  America— and  we  should  be- 
then  we  ought  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  that  area.  You  could 
visit  Nicaragua  20  years  ago,  30  years 
ago.  visit  El  Salvador,  visit  the  other 
countries  of  Central  America,  and  you 
would  know  there  were  problems.  Let 
me  give  you  one  other  example. 

Right  now  the  United  States  pro- 
vides about  391  full  scholarships  for 
all  of  Central  America  to  come  to  col- 
lege In  the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
supply  about  7,500.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  every  student  that  goes  to  the 
University  of  Moscow  or  the  Patrice 
Lamumba  University  is  going  to  come 
back  a  dedicated  Communist,  but 
there  unquestionably  is  going  to  be  an 
ideological  tilt  Just  as  the  students 
who  come  to  the  United  States  return 
to  these  countries  there  is  a  tie  to  the 
United  States.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  if  we  vote  this  $14  million  that  Is 
going  to  be  used  by  the  Contras,  we 
will  be  doing  little  If  anything  to  resist 
Marxism.  My  guess  is  we  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Marxists.  But  If  we 
are  really  interested  In  doing  some- 
thing long  range,  instead  of  sending 
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$14  mJOlion  down  in  millUry  equip- 
ment, let  ui  provide  acholjnihips,  let 
us  attack  the  poverty  of  that  area,  and 
let  us  do  some  constructive  things  that 
show  the  people  of  that  area  that  we 


Many  years  ago  before  I  was  a 
Member  of  Congress,  our  family  drove 
down  the  Pan-American  Highway  to 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  a  trip  I  would 
not  recommend  to  anyone  today.  But 
when  we  were  in  San  Jose,  we  visited 
with  Jose  Siguerres,  who  was  then  the 
Presldait  of  CosU  Rica,  whom  I  had 
known  before.  In  the  living  room  of 
hts  home— this  Is  when  Richard  Nixon 
had  Just  become  President  of  the 
United  States— was  only  one  auto- 
graphed picture.  It  was  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 
I  asked  him.  I  said.  "Mr.  President.  I 
am  curious.  Why  do  you  have  that 
autographed  picture  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey there?"  He  said.  "We  sense  that 
Hubert  Humphrey  cares  about  us." 
What  the  United  States  has  to  be 
doing  is  to  care  about  people  of  Cen- 
tral America,  not  view  them  as  pawns 
in  vamt  East-West  struggle.  We  have 
to  care.  We  have  to  be  concerned.  And 
if  we  are  concerned  about  the  people, 
then  we  are  going  to  respond  in  ways 
that  are  infinitely  more  effective  than 
this  $14  miUitm  which  is  a  boomerang 
that  we  are  sending  into  the  air  that  is 
going  to  return  and  haunt  us  and  hurt 
us. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  pay  dose  attention  to  what  we  are 
doing,  will  not  vote  for  this  open- 
ended  resolution,  will  use  some  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  and  send  a  message 
to  the  White  House  as  well  as  to  all  of 
Central  America  that  we  are  rethink- 
ing our  policies  there. 

Mr.  HARKTN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattihqlt).  The  Senator  frtHn  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  resolution 
before  us  and  the  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  $14  million 
in  aid  to  the  so-called  Nlcaraguan  Con- 
tras. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  clear  on  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  today.  It  is  not 
about  whether  the  United  States  will 
provide  $14  million  to  Nlcaraguan 
Contras.  It  is  not  a  referendum  on  the 
Nlcaraguan  Oovemment.  The  issue  is 
simply  this:  Does  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  give  its  approval  to  the 
active,  open  encouragement,  and  sup- 
iwrt  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  support  which  will 
indisputably  result  in  an  escalation  of 
military  conflict,  further  destabilisa- 
tion  in  Central  America,  and  in  taking 
the  United  States  closer  to  war  in  that 
region? 

Let  there  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  vote  today  in  the  Senate  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  vote  on  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  in  1964.  Not  since 
that  time  have  the  American  people 


been  subject  to  such  demagoguery  hy- 
pocrisy and  hubris  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Not  since  that  time 
has  the  Senate  faced  a  vote  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  one  we  face  today,  a  vote 
which  provides  such  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween peaceful  negotiations  or  in- 
creased U.S.  military  intervention. 

The  record  of  this  administration  in 
the  conduct  of  Central  American 
policy  Is  frlghtenlngly  reminiscent  of 
the  Vietnam  experience.  Just  as  in 
Vietnam,  we  hear  an  administration 
engaging  in  gross  deception,  distortion 
and  duplicity  in  its  attempt  to  explain 
and  Justify  increased  military  involve- 
ment in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign nation. 

Just  as  in  Vietnam,  we  see  an  admin- 
istration pursuing  a  course  of  action 
which  may  weU  lead  to  direct  military 
intervention. 

Last  week,  the  distinguished  Jimior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
KxuT,  and  I  released  a  report  issued 
by  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
which  gives  us  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  administration's  sincerity  in  its  ef- 
forts. 

This  study  is  entitled  "In  Contempt 
of  Congress."  and  it  details  the  way  in 
which  the  Reagan  administration  has 
consistently  misrepresented  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  its 
intentions  and  actions  in  Central 
America. 

From  the  outset  of  the  administra- 
tion's covert  wtu-,  we  have  been  misled 
as  to  its  true  purpose.  To  quote  the 
President,  from  a  statement  before  a 
Joint  session  of  this  body  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  27. 
1983,  "Let  us  be  clear  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua," 

He  continued.  "We  do  not  seek  its 
overthrow.  Our  purpose  in  conformity 
with  American  and  International  law 
is  to  prevent  the  flow  of  arms  to  El 
Salvador." 

But  that  was  not  then,  or  is  it  now, 
our  purpose  In  Nicaragua.  Moreover, 
this  policy  has  flagrantly  violated 
both  the  laws  of  this  Nation  and  inter- 
national laws.  Clearly,  the  Intent  of 
funding  the  Contras  has  not  been  to 
interdict  arms.  Four  years  and  150  mil- 
lion tax  dollars  later,  the  CIA's  Con- 
tras have  not  captured  a  single  major 
cache  of  arms. 

Intelligence  officials  have  claimed 
that  they  can  hear  a  toilet  flush  in 
Managua  Tet  $150  million  and  4  years 
later,  they  have  not  produced  one 
truckload  of  rifles  or  ammunition 
since  we  authorised  this  regrettable 
policy. 

Within  6  months  of  the  President's 
statements  to  us.  within  6  months  of 
the  President  saying  that  our  goal  was 
not  to  overthrow  the  government,  the 
CIA.  under  the  direction  of  Bill 
Casey— who.  I  might  add,  was  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  campaign  director  In 
1980,  so  I  have  to  believe  that  the 


President  knew  what  was  going  on— 
the  CIA  was  drafting  a  manual  on  how 
to  conduct  guerrilla  warfare  in  which 
it  was  stated,  "This  is  the  moment  in 
which  the  overthrow  can  be  achieved 
and  our  revolution  can  become  an 
open  one." 

Yet.  6  months  before,  our  President 
said  our  goal  was  not  to  overthrow  the 
government. 

This  manual  fxirther  urges  the  CIA 
paramilitary  army  to  practice  selected 
violence  upon  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 
Including  assassinating  civilians,  a 
patent  violation  of  the  President's  own 
executive  order  against  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  Jtist  stated,  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sickness,  of  total  revulsion,  that 
I  opened  this  week's  issue  of  News- 
week and  looked  at  the  pictures  of  the 
so-called  democratic  army  at  work. 
The  pictures  show  graphically  the 
same  kind  of  things  we  saw  in  Viet- 
nam, simunary  executions. 

Here  is  an  Individual  in  this  pictiire 
digging  his  own  grave  and  then  one  of 
these— <lld  I  hear  earlier?- brave 
democratic  fighters  bound  the  hands 
of  this  person  and  systematically 
shoved  a  knife  through  his  throat, 
putting  him  in  the  grave  he  himself 
had  dug. 

These  are  the  brave,  democratic 
fighters  we  are  supporting?  Echoes 
and  pictures  of  Vietnam  come  back  on 
us  again. 

These  are  the  moral  equivalent  of 
our  Fotmding  Fathers?  Binding  the 
hands  of  an  unarmed  person  not  even 
in  uniform,  making  him  dig  his  own 
grave,  and  systematically  slitting  his 
throat? 

Is  this  what  the  CIA  has  been  up  to 
in  urging  selected  violence  and  assassi- 
nating civilians? 

We  trusted  the  administration  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  we  set  on 
aiding  the  Contras  and  they  abused 
that  trust  and  they  treated  Congress 
with  contempt. 

Time  and  again.  UJS.  officials  have 
come  before  the  Congress  to  testify 
that  their  activities  in  Central  Amer- 
ica are  benign  and  in  conformity  with 
the  law.  Well,  that  is  Just  not  so. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  examples  of 
how  we  have  been  misled. 

When  Congress  expressed  its  con- 
cern that  U.S.  military  construction  in 
Honduras  was  designed  to  aid  CIA  op- 
erations against  the  flandlnlstJM.  we 
were  told  by  Nestor  Sanches  of  the 
Pentagon  that  there  would  be  no  co- 
ordination, no  contact,  no  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  between  U.S.  military 
operations  and  the  CIA  Contra  pro- 
gram. Tet,  investigators  from  the  Oov- 
emment Accounting  Office  were  told 
by  military  officials  In  Honduras  that 
the  supposedly  temporary  base  con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  Army  "will  be  left 
behind  for  use  by  the  CIA  personnel." 
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We  have  been  told  by  one  adminis- 
tration official  after  another  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  arms  buildup  is  offensive 
in  nature  and  threatens  its  neighbors. 
Tet,  an  intelligence  report  cited  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  earlier  this  month 
states: 

The  overall  buildup  ia  primarily  defenae 
oriented,  and  much  of  the  recent  effort  hsa 
been  devoted  to  Improving  contra  Insurgen- 
cy capabilities. 

We  were  told  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  that  the 
United  States  had  not  mined  the  har- 
bors of  Nicaragxu  when,  in  truth,  the 
CIA,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
President,  had  done  Just  that.  I  re- 
member well  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator  Oold- 
WATKR.  who  said,  "This  is  an  act  of 
war." 

Oiven  this  record  of  deception,  it  is 
difficult  now  to  believe  the  President 
when  he  portrays  the  $14  million  pro- 
vided by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106 
as  a  "peace  plan"  that  will  provide  hu- 
manitarian aid  through  the  CIA  to  the 
contras.  Imagine  that.  A  peace  plan 
that  will  provide  humanitarian  aid 
through  the  CIA  to  the  Contras. 

Does  the  President  really  expect  us 
to  believe  that  the  same  CIA  that 
wrote  the  murder  manual  encouraging 
the  Contras  to  assassinate  civilians, 
this  same  CIA  that  bombed  Nicara- 
gua's main  oil  storage  facilities,  the 
same  CIA  that  mined  Nlcaraguan  har- 
bors, is  now  going  to  set  up  soup  kitch- 
ens in  the  mountains  of  Honduras? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
pinpointing  what  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant. I  know  negotiations  are  going  on 
now  to  limit  that  $14  million  to  strict- 
ly humanitarian  aid.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  I  have  fought  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  people  all  over  this 
world.  We  will  continue  to.  But,  frank- 
ly, at  this  point  I  feel  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  suggest.  I  Just  do  not 
trust  this  administration  to  see  that 
that  really  is  humanitarian  aid  going 
to  people  who  need  it.  but  somehow  it 
is  going  to  be  used  in  the  wrong  way. 

I  gather  the  Senator  from  Iowa  feels 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  way  that  this  $14  million 
through  any  U.S.  agency  is  going  to  go 
for  humanitarian  aid.  It  will  go  to  help 
Contras.  They  say  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  things  like  that  for  the  con- 
tras. Well,  the  Contras  need  that  to 
continue  their  war.  Whatever  other 
money  they  have,  they  will  go  out  and 
buy  arms  with  and  continue  in  their 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment 
of  Nlcragua,  with  our  help. 

That  is  why  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  If  the  administration 
truly  wants  humanitarian  aid  to  help 
the  refugees,  I  will  be  the  first  to  vote 


for  it.  and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois will  vote  for  it,  too.  If  that  aid  is 
provided  through  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Refugees  or  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  But  not  through 
the  CIA  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  What  the  President 
honestly  calls  a  "proposal  to  help  re- 
store peace  and  democracy  in  Nicarar 
gua"  is  really  the  ultimate  deception. 
This  is  not  a  plan  for  peace.  It  is  a 
plan  for  war.  as  the  administration  ac- 
knowledged in  its  report  to  Congress, 
and  this  was  quoted  in  the  New  Toi^ 
Times:  "Direct  i4>plication  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  *  *  *  must  realistically  be 
recognized  as  an  eventual  option." 

There  you  have  it.  The  President  is 
saying  that  we  must  noogoixe  that  he 
might  eventually  use  military  force  if, 
in  fact,  the  Contras  are  not  successfuL 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  tocUiy  is  to  give  a  green 
light  to  the  administration's  plan  to 
escalate  the  war  against  Nicaragua. 
Until  now,  the  main  weapon  of  this 
undeclared  war  has  been  the  Contras. 

The  President  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Contras  are  "freedom  fight- 
ers." He  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  are  the  "moral  equivalent  of  our 
Foimding  Fathers."  This  is  a  perver- 
sion of  our  history  and  of  the  fimda- 
mental  values  upon  which  our  country 
is  founded.  This  is  but  another  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  American  people 
about  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle 
In  Central  America.  And  it  is  shameful 
beyond  belief. 

Again.  I  ask  him  to  look  at  these  pic- 
tures, these  pictures  in  Newsweek 
magazine,  and  tell  me  that  an  individ- 
ual who  has  the  arms,  who  makes  an 
unarmed  individual  dig  his  own  grave 
with  his  bare  hands,  binds  his  hands 
and  systematically  slits  his  throat,  is 
the  moral  equivalent  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  those  who  fought  our  revo- 
lution. 

The  founders  of  this  Nation  did  not 
engage  in  killing  innocent  men  and 
women.  They  did  not  engage  in  sys- 
tematic torture  and  atrocities.  Tet 
that  Is  what  Is  being  conducted  by  the 
Contras.  This  Nlcaraguan  force,  the 
FDN.  closely  associated  with  the  CIA, 
iB  misnamed  when  they  call  it  the  Nlc- 
araguan Democratic  Force.  While  it  is 
tme  that  the  FDN  has  a  civilian  direc- 
torate made  up  of  some  opponents  of 
the  Somoza  government,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  CIA  orgaiilzed  these  ci- 
vilians as  a  facade  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  the  FDN  was  founded  by  officials 
of  Somoza's  National  Ouard  and  that 
the  same  national  guard  officials 
dominate  the  military  command  of 
this  organization  today.  Those  who 
call  the  shots,  those  who  control  the 
guns,  were  members  of  Somoza's  hated 
praetorian  army,  the  Nlcaraguan  Na- 
tional Ouard:  9  out  of  10  of  the  top 
men  are  Somocistas.  The  head  of  the 


FDN,  Enrique  Bermudez,  is  a  monber 
of  the  national  guard  who  f  oundeil  the 
Contra  group.  One  of  his  closest  asso- 
ciates, Ricardo  Lau,  has  been  linked  by 
the  Hondiuim  military  to  death  squad 
activity  in  Honduras.  And  according  to 
the  former  head  of  military  intelli- 
gence in  El  Salvador,  who  escaped,  got 
out  with  his  life  intact  and  came  to 
this  country,  Mr.  Lau,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Contra  group,  second  in 
command  to  Enrique  Bermudez,  par- 
ticipated in  the  assassination  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Romero  in  El  Salvador. 
Let  us  never  forget  the  unforgivable 
execution  of  this  peaceful  man.  dedi- 
cated to  God.  who  was  guimed  down 
while  leading  his  parishioners  in  a 
Simday  morning  mass. 

No,  the  Contras  are  not  freedom 
fighters  who  reflect  the  Ideals  and 
values  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  terrorists  whose  atrocities  have 
been  documented  by  respected  human 
rights  organizations.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  independent  human  rights 
organization,  Americas  Watch,  stated 
that  the  Contras  "have  attacked  civil- 
ians indiscriminately.  They  have  tor- 
tured and  mutilated  prisoners."  Look 
at  the  Newsweek  pictuires  again: 

They  have  murdered  those  placed  hon  de 
combat  by  their  wounds;  they  hmve  t«lLen 
bostages;  they  have  committed  outrages 
■gainst  perso'al  dignity. 

Last  weekend,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  victims  of  such  atroc- 
ities in  Managua.  Senator  Kxrbt  and  I 
visited  with  BCrs.  Zoila  Rosa  Domln- 
guez,  whose  22-year-old  daughter.  Es- 
trella,  who  had  Just  graduated  from 
school  and  was  going  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  mountains,  was  killed  by  Con- 
tras In  an  ambush  on  January  3  of  this 
year.  Estrella  loved  children  and  chose 
to  teach  them.  Her  mother  showed  us 
her  college  graduation  picture  and  she 
gave  us  a  message  which  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues: 

I  would  thank  you  for  mnytbing  you  could 
do  to  make  this  war  stop. 

Killing  unarmed  school  teachers  Is 
not  the  act  of  democratic  peace-loving 
people.  Torching  rural  health  clinics, 
rising  peasant  women,  slitting  the 
throats  of  noncombatants,  are  all  acts 
we  were  told  about  by  American  mis- 
sionaries working  in  the  areas  of 
Contra  activity,  actions  which  do  not 
reflect  the  values  of  the  American 
people. 

Tet  these  were  atrocities  which  this 
administration  has  underwritten  in 
the  past  through  the  help  of  the  CIA 
and  what  we  are  being  asked  to  imder- 
write  in  the  future  with  this  $14  mil- 
lion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  If  the  Con- 
tras ever  took  power,  they  would  exact 
revenge  on  the  majority  of  the  Nicara- 
guans  who  supported  Uie  Sandinistas. 

"Come  the  counterrevolution,  there 
will  be  a  massacre  in  Nicaragua,"  one 
member  of  the  FDN  stated  in  1982. 
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"There  wlU  be  bodies  from  the  (Hon- 
durut)  border  to  Managua  " 

And  ■«  we  weigh  the  Presldenc's  re- 
quest, we  should  recall  the  words  of 
Arturo  Cruz,  who  has  now  joined  the 
FDN  as  one  of  its  civilian  leaders— who 
lives  in  the  United  SUtes,  I  might  add. 
In  1983,  he  wrote  In  Foreign  Affairs 
Qxiarterly— quoting  from  Arturo  Cruz: 

Thoae  who  aid  Insurrection  In  my  country 
*  *  *  should  be  ftw&re  of  the  risk  they  take 
of  beartns  a  hlatorlCAl  reaponalblllty  for  con- 
trfbuUns  *  *  *  to  a  poMlble  msM  execution 
of  the  (lower  of  our  youth. 

The  possible  mass  execution  of  the 
flower  of  our  youth.  That  Is  what 
these  Contras  are  up  to. 

I  asked  Arturo  Cruz  about  that, 
after  he  wrote  It.  and  he  said  yes,  be- 
cause the  young  people  are  the  ones 
who  supported  the  Sandinistas. 

Look  at  who  is  In  power.  The  presi- 
dent is  38,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly 
is  age  31.  These  are  all  young  people 
who  supported  the  Sandinistas,  and 
Arturo  Cruz  said  at  that  time  that  If 
the  Contras  take  over,  there  will  be 
mass  executions  of  our  young  people. 
These  are  the  democratic  forces  that 
we  are  asked  to  support. 

If  the  President  has  misrepresented 
the  true  nature  of  the  Contras,  he  has 
been  equally  misleading  about  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  Just  as 
Arturo  Cniz  said  that  the  Contras 
would  possibly  execute  the  youth  of 
Nicaragua  en  masse.  Just  as  some  of 
the  Contras  themselves  have  said 
there  would  be  a  blood  bath  from  the 
Honduran  border  to  Managua,  on  the 
other  hand,  look  at  what  the  Sandinis- 
tas said  when  they  took  over.  They 
overthrew  Somoza.  brutal  as  he  was, 
oppressive  as  he  was,  who  emptied 
every  bomb,  every  artillery  shell  on 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

When  the  Sandinistas  took  over, 
what  was  one  of  the  first  things  they 
did?  They  enacted  a  provision  outlaw- 
ing the  death  penalty  in  Nicaragua,  a 
provision  which  still  stands  today. 
There  Is  no  death  penalty  In  Nicara- 
gua, even  for  the  hated  members  of 
the  former  national  guard. 

Oh,  yes,  they  are  in  prison.  But  they 
did  away  with  the  death  penalty  so  as 
not  to  enact  any  kind  of  vengeful  ac- 
tivities against  those  who  worked  for 
Somoza. 

Yet  let  there  be  no  doubt,  if  the 
Contras  take  over,  the  blood  will  flow 
because  that  is  the  type  of  individual 
who  really  represents  the  nudn  body 
of  the  Contra  forces. 

Mr.  Reagan  asserts  that  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Oovemment  Is  a  totalitarian 
dxingeon  and  that  they  have  Instituted 
a  reign  of  terror.  I  do  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
has  ever  been  a  model  of  Western- 
style  democracy,  either  under  Somoza 
or  the  Sandinistas.  Nor  will  they  ever 
.  be,  given  our  ciirrent  policies.  Civil  lib- 
erties have  been  limited  under  a  state 
of  emergency  declared  after  a  major 


Contra  attack  In  March  1982.  Never- 
theless, we  must  look  at  the  facts:  A 
country  that  elects  a  national  assem- 
bly, one-third  of  whose  members  are 
voomy  antl-Sandlnista,  whose  econo- 
my is  60  percent  privately  owned,  that 
allows  freedom  of  assembly  so  that 
when  we  went  down  there  last  week 
we  met  with  groups  of  individuals  who 
spoke  openly  against  the  Sandlnista 
government— they  met  openly.  They 
were  not  afraid  to  voice  their  opposi- 
tion. 

A  country  that  prescribes  no  legal 
sacntlons  on  political  dissent  or  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  In  the  arts,  a  gov- 
ernment, as  I  have  said,  that  has  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty  I  do  not  be- 
lieve is  exactly  the  model  Marxist-Len- 
inist regime  that  Mr.  Reagan  would 
have  the  American  people  believe.  By 
any  objective  standard.  Nicaragua's 
civil  and  human  rights  situation  com- 
pares favorably  to  other  countries  In 
Central  and  Latin  America  which  we 
currently  support.  In  E3  Salvador,  the 
seciirity  forces  and  death  sqiuuls  have 
killed  over  39.000  noncombatanta  over 
the  last  5  years.  Two  opposition  papers 
were  shut  down — one  destroyed  by 
Oovemment  tanks  and  the  other 
closed  after  several  members  were 
killed  by  the  death  squads.  At  least  a 
dozen  priests  have  been  murdered  In- 
cluding Archbishop  Romero.  In  Oua- 
temala  we  do  not  know  how  many 
thousands  of  civilians  have  been  killed 
because  we  cannot  even  get  in  there  to 
check  it. 

In  Chile,  under  the  state  of  selge  re- 
imposed  by  Oeneral  Pinochet,  press 
censorship,  religious  persecution,  and 
violations  of  human  rights  go  on  while 
the  administration  chooses  to  look  the 
other  way.  In  Chile,  the  press  Is  for- 
bidden to  report  on  anything  of  a  po- 
litical nature. 

And  yet  last  week  when  we  were  In 
Nicaragua.  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
opposition  newspaper.  La  Prensa.  This 
is  the  newspaper  they  say  is  always 
being  censored.  I  looked  at  the  front 
page— and  I  had  all  of  these  things  in- 
terpreted for  me— and  here  is  the  top 
article.  It  says.  "Dominicans  Support 
Reagan's  Plan."  a  story  about  how  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  supported 
Reagan's  plan  to  fund  the  Contras. 
Here  is  a  photograph  on  the  front 
page  of  President  Reagan  with  some 
ultraconservatlve  European  individ- 
uals and  he  has  in  his  hand  a  docu- 
ment that  says:  'An  Urgent  Message 
From  Ehut>peans  to  Congress:  Support 
Nlcaragiian  Resistance '—right  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper.  There  is  an- 
other article  that  says.  "13  Product 
Prices  Oo  Up."  It  is  a  story  on  raging 
Inflation.  Here  is  another  article  that 
says.  "Russians  Construct  a  Communi- 
cations Center."  and  here  is  another 
one  at  the  bottom  that  says.  "United 
States  Threatens  to  Break  Rela- 
tions"—all  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  In  a  country  that  we  are 


told  has  no  press  freedom  and  yet  they 
are  printing  stories  and  pictures  of 
President  Reagan,  saying  that  they 
are  supporting  the  contras'  overthrow 
of  the  Sandlnista  government.  Well.  I 
tell  you.  If  this  Is  an  example  of  the 
Sandinlsta's  press  censorship,  then 
they  are  woefully  ineffective  at  best.  I 
would  stiggest. 

Sure,  there  have  been  restrictions  on 
the  press  of  a  military  nature,  but 
Senator  Kerry  and  I  were  both  told 
that  if  the  Contra  activity  were  to 
stop,  if  there  were  to  be  a  cease  fire, 
that  they  would  lift  that  and  have 
total  press  freedom  within  Nicaragua. 
What  we  saw  there  is  even  more  than 
what  they  have  in  Chile  today,  and  yet 
the  administration  turns  Its  head 
when  it  comes  to  Chile. 

Under  the  state  of  siege  In  Chile,  the 
right  to  assembly  has  been  suspended 
and  yet  you  can  assemble,  you  can  do 
whatever  you  want  to  do  In  Nicaragua 
If  you  want  to  protest  the  govern- 
ment's activities.  Even  before  the  re- 
imposltlon  of  the  state  of  siege  In 
Chile,  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
reported  more  than  ISO  killings  oc- 
curred in  the  last  4  yean.  As  recently 
as  3  weeks  ago  two  political  activists 
were  murdered  by  death  squads  in 
Chile.  Recently.  Aailstant  Secretary 
for  Latin  American  Affairs  Langhorae 
Motley  said  In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  government-controlled  El 
Mercuric  In  Chile  that  he  Is  aware 
that  "the  transition"— that  Is,  the 
transition  to  democracy— "la  espedally 
difficult  when  there  are  violent  anti- 
democratic terrorist  attacks." 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  preas  in  Chile,  Motley  re- 
ftised  to  discuss  the  Issue  because 
"every  situation  is  different."  The 
transition  to  democracy  in  Chile  Is 
"difficult  when  there  are  violent  anti- 
democratic terrorist  attacks,"  but  evi- 
dently In  Nicaragua  it  Is  supposed  to 
be  overnight  when  the  Contras  are 
conducting  their  activities.  And  so 
when  President  Reagan  denounces  the 
level  of  civil  and  human  rights  being 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  I 
really  question  his  sinoerlty.  When 
Jeane  Klrkpatrlck  talks  about  dicta- 
tors and  double  standards,  I  question 
to  whose  dictators  and  whose  double 
standards  she  is  really  referring.  If  the 
administration  has  such  concerns 
about  the  situation  In  Nicaragua,  it 
ought  to  be  concerned  and  committed 
to  doing  something  about  other  coun- 
tries where  human  rights  are  system- 
atically violated.  I  can  only  conclude 
from  this  administration's  attitude 
toward  Nicaragua,  yet  turning  its  head 
from  places  like  the  Philippines.  Chile, 
and  other  countries,  that  it  has  an  ide- 
ological phobia  about  Nicaragua. 
What  It  points  to  is  an  administration 
both  confused  and  misguided  In  devel- 
oping consistent  standards  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  nation  \a  a 
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friend  or  foe.  It  should  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  nation  in  question  Is 
Chile  or  Nicaragua,  the  Philippines  or 
Cambodia.  South  Africa  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  0\ir  concern  for  civil  and 
human  rights  must  be  fundamental, 
consistent,  and  unwavering. 

So,  Mr.  President,  far  from  enhanc- 
ing our  real  national  interests  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  world,  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  is  destabilizing 
the  region  and  damaging  our  interna- 
tional credibility.  The  administration's 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  have  been  roundly 
criticized  by  many.  Including  some  of 
our  closest  Western  allies.  When  the 
administration  mined  the  harbors  of 
Nicaragua.  France  led  an  initiative  at 
the  United  Nations  to  condemn  the 
United  States,  and  even  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  excoriated  this  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law.  Europe- 
an representatives  at  the  World  Court 
have  Joined  their  colleagues  In  ruling 
that  the  covert  war  violates  the  nonns 
of  international  behavior.  And  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  have  been  resentful  of 
U.S.  preoure  of  them  to  Isolate  Nica- 
ragua economically. 

Finally,  the  prestigious  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  released  a 
report  which  details  the  oonoem  and 
controversy  within  the  NATO  alliance 
as  a  result  of  our  policies  and  actions 
in  Nicaragua.  It  concludes  that  the 
U.8.  trend  toward  military  interven- 
tion threatens  to  undermine  NATO, 
the  pillar  of  U.S.  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  toward  Nicaragua  Is  a 
senseless  one.  If  we  truly  believe  in  the 
rule  of  international  law,  then  let  us 
abide  by  International  law.  If  we  fla- 
grantly violate  it.  how  can  we  stand 
then  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  who  violate  international  law? 
Our  policy  toward  Nicaragua  Is  Immor- 
al. It  ties  us  to  the  acts  of  the  terror- 
ists. It  Is  illegaL  It  flagrantly  violates 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  OAS  and  it  is  counterproductive. 
Far  from  eliminating  Soviet  influence, 
UJB.  pressure  has  forced  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  turn  increasingly  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  for  military  and  econom- 
ic aid.  Far  from  promoting  stability,  it 
has  promoted  destabilizatlon.  And  far 
from  encouraging  negotiations,  it  has 
Increased  aggression  and  brought  us  to 
the  precipice  of  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

We  now  face  a  choice— pursuing  a 
policy  of  peace  or  escalating  a  sense- 
less war  In  Central  America.  I  believe 
we  now  have  a  window  of  opportunity, 
a  chance  for  a  dialog,  and  the  possibili- 
ty for  peaceful  coexistence  with  Nica- 
ragua. Last  week  with  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Senator  Kxrht.  I 
went  to  Nicaragua.  We  had  extensive 
talks  with  Foreign  Minister  Miguel 
D'Escoto  and  President  Daniel  Ortega. 
I  returned  convinced  that  there  is  a 
sincere  desire  for  a  normal  and  a  posi- 


tive working  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  overoptimlstic.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  that  next  week 
they  want  to  embrace  and  love  the 
United  States.  What  I  did  detect  was  a 
sincere  desire  to  begin  taking  the  first 
steps  for  having  normal  and  friendly 
relations  with  this  country. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  did  not 
travel  to  Nicaragua  to  negotiate,  and 
the  administration's  insinuation  that 
we  are  meddling  and  causing  problems 
stands  In  marked  contrast  to  the  April 
16  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Speaker  O'Neill.  Secretary  Shultz 
stated  in  that  letter. 

I  atrongly  encourage  Members  of  CongrcH 
to  vlalt  not  only  Nicaragua  but  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region. 

WeU.  that  U  what  he  said  in  his 
letter.  Yet.  when  we  go  down  and 
come  back  with  different  impressions, 
when  we  come  back  with  a  memoran- 
dum that  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  indeed  willing  to 
take  those  initial  steps  toward  dialog, 
toward  a  cease-fire,  toward  having  fun- 
damental freedoms  secured  in  their 
country,  toward  deescalating  the  con- 
flict, when  we  return  with  a  memoran- 
dum which  indicates  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas reaffirm  their  policy  of  not 
having  any  missiles  and  not  having 
Soviet  or  Cuban  bases,  we  are  told 
that  we  are  meddling.  I  resent  that. 
Bdr.  President. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Kzut,  and  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion, not  only  to  the  constituents  who 
elected  us  but  also  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  enlightened  debate  on  this  Issue 
and  that  we  are  not  blindly  led  down 
the  path  by  this  administration's  de- 
ceptions and  duplicity  with  regard  to 
our  conduct  in  Central  America.  We 
went  to  Nicaragua  to  express  to  them 
the  legitimate  security  concerns  of  the 
American  people  and  to  seek  clarifica- 
tion of  their  posture  on  those  Issues. 

Those  concerns  we  underscored  In- 
cluded, first,  the  potential  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  or  Cuban  bases  In  Nica- 
ragua; second,  support  for  subversion 
beyond  the  borders  of  any  one  coun- 
try; third,  the  continued  militarization 
of  the  region,  including  the  presence 
of  foreign  military  advisers  and  the 
arms  buildup. 

The  Nicaraguans  do  acknowledge 
that  the  United  States  has  legitimate 
security  interests  in  the  region.  In 
frank  and  lengthy  discussions,  they 
enunciated  their  position  on  the  Con- 
tadora  act  as  an  avenue  for  peace  and 
cooperation  In  Central  America.  This 
contains  provisions  for  removing  all 
foreign  military  advisers,  prohibiting 
foreign  bases,  and  limiting  the  arms 
buildup.  In  addition,  they  reiterated 
their  commitment  to  a  strong  verifica- 
tion procedure  which  would  prevent 
violations  of  these  clauses  once  the 
treaty  was  signed. 


What  more  could  we  ask  than  we  do 
this,  to  protect  our  own  security  inter- 
ests in  the  region?  Their  security  In- 
terests, we  were  told,  lie  in  establish- 
ing peaceful  bilateral  relations  with 
the  United  States.  If  the  United  SUtes 
were  to  end  the  covert  war  and  return 
to  the  negotiating  table  at  Manzanlllo. 
leaders  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua stated  that  they  would  call  for  a 
cease-fire  with  the  Contras.  ask  for 
help  from  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  on  Refugees  for  relocat- 
ing Contras  who  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  would  immediately  lift  censorship 
of  the  press  and  guarantee  fundamen- 
tal freedoms. 

I  want  to  state  again  that  they  are 
not  asking  for  the  Contras  to  give  the 
guns  to  them.  They  are  willing  to  have 
the  Contras  tum  their  guns  over  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Honduras  or  to  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica,  and  they 
were  not  saying  that  all  the  Contras 
would  be  happy  to  be  brought  back  to 
Nicaragua.  If  they  want  to  live  in  Hon- 
duras, if  they  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  as  many  Vietnamese 
did.  or  if  they  want  to  live  in  Costa 
Rico,  if  those  governments  would 
allow  It.  that  would  be  fine. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  opposition  has  expired  In 
morning  sessiotL 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  morning  session  was  to 
expire  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  speaking  imtil  a  speak- 
er from  the  proponents'  side  arrives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So.  Mr.  President, 
here  Is  an  opportunity  for  us  again  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  both  of  whom  were  legiti- 
mately concerned  at  Manzanlllo.  and 
that  is  why  the  talks  broke  up.  Man- 
zanlllo was  concerned  that  there 
would  be  a  1,300-man  army  in  Hondu- 
ras with  all  the  guns. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
answer  the  legitimate  concern  of  Hon- 
duras. 

Again  I  point  out  that  this  was  not  a 
formal  proposal  they  offered.  It  was 
part  of  our  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
mutual  concerns.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  us  with  the  potential 
for  taking  a  new  path  toward  peace 
and  improved  relations  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  President,  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  at  a  crossroad,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  take  the  road  not 
taken  up  imtil  now.  The  real  security, 
the  real  national  interests,  and  the 
real  values  of  our  country  are  at  stake. 
For  4  years  our  forei^  policy  has 
relied  on  the  example  of  force;  now  we 
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have  the  opportunity  to  provide  the 
force  of  example  of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Contra 
force  that  we  are  supporting,  u  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  stated,  is  made  up  of  disaffected 
«^^nrf<w<B»»«  others  who  have  left  the 
country,  and  others  who  may  have  In- 
dividual reasons  for  joining  the  Contra 
force,  nonetheless,  the  Contra  force 
was  started  by.  is  directed  by.  and  is 
controlled  by  former  members  of  the 
Somoca  national  giuu^  who  keep  an 
iron  grip  on  the  arms  and  the  tactics 
of  this  Contra  force. 

We  cannot  deal  with  those  people 
and  we  cannot  in  good  conscience 
conunit  ourselves  to  a  policy  of  con- 
tinuing to  fund  and  support  the  kind 
of  activities  we  see  graphically  illus- 
trated in  these  pictures  in  Newsweek. 

I  recall  that  it  was  15  years  ago  this 
summer  that  I  traveled  to  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  congressional  aide.  Through 
a  series  of  circumstances.  I  was  able  to 
get  In  and  photograph  the  now  infa- 
mous tiger  cages  that  were  set  up  on  a 
remote  island  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Oovemment— pits  in  which  10.  15. 
20  people  would  be  crammed,  young 
people.  I  visited  in  these  tiger  cages 
with  young  people,  aged  15  and  18, 
and  old  people  who  had  been  suspect- 
ed of  aiding  the  enemy.  POW's  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Oeneva  Convention,  were 
kept  in  these  tiger  cages. 

While  it  outraged  me  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  was  doing 
that,  what  reaUy  outraged  me  was 
that  it  was  done  with  our  complicity: 
that  it  was  done  under  our  observation 
and  direction:  that  the  shackles  and 
the  handcuffs  used  in  the  tiger  cages 
came  from  the  United  States:  that  the 
direction  in  those  prisons  came  under 
the  Agency  for  International  E>evelop- 
ment.  That  is  what  really  outraged 
me. 

Those  of  us  my  age  or  older  may  re- 
member the  photographs  I  took  of 
those  tiger  cages,  with  Representative 
Hawkins  of  California,  and  Repre- 
sentative Anderson  of  Tennessee.  It 
was  a  graphic  Illustration  of  the  type 
of  individuals  we  were  dealing  with  in 
South  Vietnam  and  what  our  policy 
was. 

Again,  these  pictures  that  have  come 
out  of  the  Jungles  of  Nicaragua  show 
us  the  type  of  people  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  Contras.  Democratic  forces 
do  not  tie  your  hands  and  silt  your 
throat. 

Ui.  SIMON.  lAi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield. 

l£r.  SIMON.  I  have  been  advised  by 
a  staff  member  that  it  may  be  pro- 
posed as  a  compromise,  so-called,  that 
the  United  States  impose  a  trade  em- 
bargo on  Nicaragua,  rather  than  send- 
ing in  the  weapons.  I  have  to  say  that. 
faced  with  a  choice.  I  would  prefer  the 
embargo. 


My  colleague  from  Iowa  and  I  have 
talked  about  trade  embargoes  for 
other  countries  in  the  past.  An  embar- 
go is  counterproductive.  We  shoot  our- 
selves in  the  foot  with  an  embargo. 

We  hujrt  American  farmers  who 
want  to  sell  grain  and  people  who 
want  to  sell  other  American  products, 
and  we  force  Nicaragua  to  go  else- 
where, including  to  the  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions, for  their  trade  instead  of  coming 
to  us. 

So,  my  own  personal  vote,  if  there  is 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  to  substi- 
tute an  embargo  for  this  present  reso- 
lution. Is  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  suspending  the  rule  and  I  am 
also  going  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  this  up.  I  have  two  obser- 
vations. 

A  trade  embargo— well,  now,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  that.  We  did  that 
against  Cuba  in  1962.  We  had  the 
areawide  economic  boycott,  which  was 
done  in  conformance  with  the  law.  It 
was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  which 
voted  to  impose  an  economic  boycott 
against  Cuba.  It  did  not  work.  Where 
did  Cuba  go?  It  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries to  get  more  and  more  aid.  We 
Just  drove  them  more  and  more  into 
those  countries'  grip. 

At  that  time  about  52  percent  of 
Cuba's  economic  trade  was  done  with 
us.  At  this  time  only  about  14  percent 
of  Nicaragua's  trade  is  done  with  us. 

So,  if  it  did  not  work  against  Cuba 
when  they  had  40  percent  of  the  trade 
with  us.  how  in  the  world  is  it  going  to 
work  when  Nicaragua  only  has  14  per- 
cent of  their  trade  with  us?  That  is 
one  observation.  A  trade  embargo  will 
not  work. 

Second.  I  have  been  opposed  to  trade 
embargoes  from  the  beginning.  I  was 
opposed  to  the  Carter  grain  embargo, 
as  I  know  my  colleague  was.  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  soybean  embargo  that 
President  Richard  Nixon  put  on.  I  was 
opposed  to  the  embargo  on  wheat  to 
EJsypt  by  President  Ford.  I  was  op- 
posed to  I^resident  Reagan's  embargo 
on  parts  going  to  build  the  pipeline  in 
Europe. 

I  have  also  been  opposed  to  trade 
embargoes  because  they  are  counter- 
productive. An  embargo  against  Nica- 
ragua would  hurt  us  or  other  countries 
In  the  region,  such  as  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  all  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  we  want  to  help, 
as  much  as  it  would  hurt  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  with  my  colleague  more.  We 
have  a  perfect  illustration  on  the  pipe- 
line. When  the  Soviets  wanted  to  build 
a  gas  pipeline.  President  Reagan  said 
no,  we  are  not  going  to  sell  them  any 


pipes:  we  are  not  going  to  sell  them 
any  earth-moving  machinery. 

So  instead  they  went  to  France  and 
Japan  and  elsewhere,  and  they  com- 
pleted the  pipeline  ahead  of  time. 

Whom  did  we  hurt?  All  we  did  was 
hurt  American  people  who  wanted 
Jobs,  American  producers.  The  only 
time  that  an  embargo  can  be  effective 
Is  if  you  have  a  monopoly  on  the  prod- 
uct, and  obviously  we  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  any  of  the  things  we 
trade  with  Nicaragua.  All  It  can  do  is 
aggravate  the  situation. 

We  wUl  not  be  joined,  my  guess  is, 
by  any  of  the  other  states  in  the 
region  in  any  such  trade  embargo. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  adding  that  In  his  colloquy.  I  wel- 
come his  observations  because  they 
are  very  astute  and  very  learned,  and 
my  dear  friend  from  Illinois  knows  fuU 
well  from  which  he  speaks  on  the  ef- 
fects of  these  embargoes. 

Let  me  Just  propound  one  other  con- 
cept, one  other  idea. 

This  call  for  economic  sanctions  and 
boycotts  is  misleading  since  Nicara- 
gua's trade  with  us  amounts  to  only  14 
percent  of  all  their  trade,  we  really 
cannot  hurt  them  that  much.  If  it 
were  80  percent  or  90  percent,  that 
would  be  a  different  story,  or  50  per- 
cent, it  might  be  a  different  story.  But 
14  percent— there  is  no  way  oiw  impos- 
ing an  economic  boycott  or  trade  em- 
bargo is  going  to  hurt  them. 

Here  is  what  it  might  do:  Obviously, 
the  Nicaragua  Government's  first  re- 
sponsibility is  the  preservation  of  its 
state  as  any  government  is,  of  course, 
and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  op- 
erate their  state. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  Buccessf\il  in  cut- 
ting off,  let  us  say,  Mexican  oil  going 
to  Nicaragua.  Where  then  will  the 
Nicaraguans  get  their  oU?  They  are 
going  to  get  it  somewhere.  If  they 
cannot  get  it  from  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
suspect  they  may  go  to  some  place  like 
Iran,  and  then  we  will  stand  up  here  in 
the  United  States  and  point  our  finger 
at  Nicaragua  and  say,  "Look,  they  are 
close  to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  be- 
cause they  are  getting  oil  from  Iran." 
Tet  it  will  be  our  act  of  a  trade  embar- 
go and  economic  sanctions  that  has 
driven  them  to  that  point  in  time. 

No,  trade  embargoes  are  counterpro- 
ductive, whether  It  hurts  the  United 
States  or  our  allies  in  that  region,  and 
I  suspect  beyond  that  a  misleading 
nature  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  these 
economic  sanctions. 

Ouir  concern,  as  we  have  stated 
before,  was  to  strengthen  the  Conta- 
dora  process  and  then  by  strengthen- 
ing the  Contadora  process  we  bring  all 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  in- 
volved into  it  and  then  Nicaragua  Is 
not  Just  answerable  to  us.  They  are  an- 
swerable to  all  of  Latin  America  and 
not  Just  us. 
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If  Nicaragua,  represents  a  security 
tfaj«at.  there  are  legal  and  internation- 
al procedures  to  go  through.  For  ex- 
ample, we  could  go  to  the  Organizar 
tlon  of  American  States  under  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  Implement  an  area-wide 
economic  boycott  as  we  did  against 
Cuba. 

We  went  to  the  OAS.  They  voted 
and  they  voted  to  have  an  economic 
boycott  against  Cuba.  If  this  adminis- 
tration is  talking  about  economic  boy- 
cott I  respond  to  my  colleague  from  D- 
llnols  that  It  should  be  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  go  to 
the  OAS  and  ask  the  OAS  If  they 
would  vote  for  one.  I  rather  doubt 
they  would. 

In  addition.  If  Nicaragua  really  rep- 
resents a  drastic  threat,  the  OAS 
could  vote  military  actions. 

So  there  Is  a  proper,  legal  way  for  us 
to  go.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
now  Is  to  address  our  legitimate  securi- 
ty concerns  to  support  the  Contadora 
process,  to  get  the  bilateral  talks  going 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua, to  normaUee  relations,  and  to  cut 
off  any  direct  aid  to  the  Contras. 

In  no  way  will  I  support  any  direct 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Humanitarian— 
they  can  call  it  hiunanitarlan  or  what- 
ever they  want  to.  but  I  will  support 
no  direct  aid.  If  they  want  to  go  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  U.N.  High  Commission  on 
Refugees  for  humanitarian  aid  to  refu- 
gees, I  believe  the  American  people 
would  support  that,  and  I  would  vote 
for  it:  but  no  direct  aid  for  the  Con- 
tras, and  beyond  that  I  would  support 
a  resolution  that  would  Insist  that  the 
administration  return  to  Manzanlllo, 
take  up  the  bilateral  talks  once  again 
as  a  path  toward  normalizing  our  rela- 
tions and  leading  to  friendly  relations 
with  Nicaragua,  to  Insist  that  we 
follow  through  with  a  cease-fire 
whereby  the  U.N.  High  Commission  on 
Refugees  would  be  in  charge  of  relo- 
cating and  resettling  the  Contras 
wherever  they  might  want  to  go,  in 
Nicaragua  or  any  other  land. 

This  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
path  to  peace.  It  is  the  path  away 
from  the  precipice  of  war  on  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  Central  America. 

This  vote  today  is  our  1985  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  vote.  We  should  turn  away 
from  war,  and  toward  the  path  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  vrill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  tSi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
RSdssTnriTL  a  pjl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12  noon  having  arrived,  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  now  stands  In  recess  untQ  2 
pjn. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  pjn.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Kastbi].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  Is  still  going  on  with  regard 
to  the  caucuses  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qtiorum  and  request  that  the  time 
during  which  the  quorum  will  run  be 
charged  equally  to  the  twosidea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TXIHMKL  WTTHOUT  A  LIOHT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  today  with  a  vote  far  more 
significant  than  approval  or  disapprov- 
al of  what  President  Reagan  has 
termed  "a  mere  $14  million"  in  aid  to 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  Nicaragua. 
0\ir  action  today  will  be  seen  as  either 
a  reaffirmation  of  two  centuries  of 
"gxinboat  diplomacy"  or  as  a  signal 
that  the  United  States  is  at  long  last 
wUIlng  to  recognize  the  emergency  of 
lAtin  America  as  partners  in  our  hemi- 
spheric concerns  and  to  put  our  efforts 
behind  a  political  settlement  in  the 
war-torn  isthmiis. 

To  understand  the  history  of  our 
country's  role  in  Latin  America  is,  to 
some  large  measure,  to  understand  the 
finprnmit  we  face  in  articulating  any 
Latin  American  policy  today.  That  his- 
tory encompasses  a  series  of  American 
doctrines  beginning  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry in  which  we  set  ourselves  up  as  the 
domineering  and  interventionist 
guardian  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

From  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  putting 
Europe  on  notice  that  we  would  allow 
no  further  colonization  In  the  hemi- 
sphere, through  oiu-  self-proclaimed 
"manifest  destiny,"  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  "big  stick,"  those  doctrines 
translated  into  more  than  60  military 
interventions  in  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  since  the 
mld-19th  century.  Ostensibly,  our  mis- 
sion was  generally  to  restore  stability: 
in  fact,  more  often  than  not,  our  real 
Interest  was  protecting  the  economic 
interests  of  American  business  located 
in  Central  America,  and  if  that  re- 
quired propping  up  a  reactionary  oli- 
garchy, well  so  be  it. 

Talk  of  partnership  with  Latin 
America  has  been  around  from  the 
time  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 


velt President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  heralded  as  a  long- 
needed  change  in  our  relations  with 
our  southern  neighbors. 

Most  recently.  President  Reagan's 
endorsement  of  the  Bltwrtlsan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America's  report 
was  thought  to  be  a  new  beginning  for 
tnter-Amerlcan  relations.  But  In  each 
Instance,  an  American-perceived  crisis 
has  driven  us  back  to  a  show  of  mili- 
tary force:  partnership  has  atrophied. 
Why  all  the  fuss  about  a  handful  of 
Impoverished  little  countries?  For  no 
less  a  reason  than  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding particularly  Central  America, 
is  of  utmost  strategic  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

The  expansion  of  Soviet  influence, 
whether  by  way  of  Havana  or  directly 
from  Moscow,  is  a  direct  threat  to  our 
security.  Not  only  would  our  attention 
and  our  resources  be  siphoned  off  to 
protect  OMi  southern  borders,  our  ca- 
pacity to  defend  other  areas  of  strate- 
gic concern  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
'East,  and  East  Asia  would  be  seriously 
threatened.  Some  50  percent  of  the 
shipping  tonnage  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  reinforce  the  European  front 
and  about  40  percent  of  that  required 
by  a  major  East  Asian  conflict,  would 
have  to  pass  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  the  Caribbean-Central  Ameri- 
can zone. 

These  same  shipping  lanes  also  carry 
nearly  half  of  all  other  foreign  cargo, 
including  oil.  shipped  to  this  country. 
In  short.  Central  America  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  cripple  our  Nation,  both  mili- 
tarily and  economically. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  our  military 
intervention  and  the  lack  of  much  else 
in  the  way  of  policy,  the  tiny  wealthy 
class  and  the  military,  forging  an  alli- 
ance of  mutual  need,  flourished  amid 
endemic  poverty.  According  to  World 
Bank  statistics,  3  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers in  Guatemala  control  two-thirds  of 
the  arable  lands,  while  the  majority 
Indian  population  has  a  per  c^ita 
income  of  less  than  $100  per  year.  In 
El  Salvador,  the  poorest  20  percent  of 
the  population  share  a  mere  2  percent 
of  the  wealth.  In  Honduras,  the  per 
capita  income  is  $640  a  year  and  fall- 
ing. The  UjS.  Ambassador  to  Nicara- 
gua, Mr.  Bergold,  estimates  that  per 
capita  income  in  Nicaragua  was  about 
$800  at  the  time  of  the  1979  revolu- 
tion, but  has  fallen  to  $500  today. 

More  than  half  of  the  24  million 
population  of  Central  America  cannot 
read  or  write.  Among  children  who  go 
to  school,  less  than  half  complete  the 
sixth  grade.  The  life  expectancy  of  a 
man  in  Honduras,  the  country  with 
the  highest  per  capita  income  of  the 
region,  is  55.  It  is  small  wonder  only 
that  the  seeds  of  revolution  took  so 
long  to  flourish. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  trend 
toward  democracy  in  Central  America 
has  been,  if  not  dramatic,  unmlstak- 
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able.  Cocta  Rica  remains  the  showcase 
democracy.  The  fledgling  Honduran 
democracy  is  growing  stronger.  In  EI 
Salvador,  President  Duarte's  democra- 
cy has  gained  unexpected  strength  by 
the  stunning  victory  of  his  Christian 
Democrats  in  last  month's  election.  In 
Ouatemsla.  last  year's  constituent  as- 
sembly elections  marked,  and  the 
pledge  of  a  Presidential  election  In  Oc- 
tober of  this  year  gives  cautious  hope 
that  the  country  is  Inching  toward  a 
democratic  form  of  government 

So  what  went  wrong  in  Nicaragua? 
Really  nothing.  The  Sandinistas  came 
to  power  under  the  guise  of  democrat- 
ic revolution.  It  was  only  after  they 
had  consolidated  their  power  that 
they  gave  up  the  goals  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  stole  the  country  from  de- 
mocracy. There  can  no  longer  be  any 
question  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
direct  descendents  of  Fidel  Castro's 
brand  of  communism  Our  intelligence 
estimates  2.500  to  3.500  Cuban  mili- 
tary advisers  In  Nicaragua,  and  an- 
other 4.500  to  5.500  Cuban  nonmlll- 
tary  advisers.  Training  bases  for  guer- 
rillas from  El  Salvador,  Honduras. 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic are  located  in  Nicaragua,  and 
Cuban  instructors  are  Involved  at 
these  bases  to  an  unknown  extent. 
Command  and  control  for  all  five  ele- 
ments of  the  leftist  Salvadoran  guer- 
rilla groups  is  in  Nicaragua.  Soviet  aid 
to  Nicaragua  has  provided  roughly 
$250  million  in  arms  in  the  last  year 
alone. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
without  the  kind  of  external  support 
the  Sandinistas  are  getting  from  the 
Soviets  and  Soviet  bloc  coimtries,  their 
repressive  regime  would  be  toppled 
from  within. 

If  we  are  agreed,  and  I  think  we  are. 
that  we  as  a  nation  cannot  tolerate  an 
aggressive  and  destabilizing  force  in 
Central  America,  what  policy  options 
are  open  to  us?  In  answering  this  ques- 
tion, we  cannot  Ignore  the  history 
which  has  made  us  our  own  worst 
enemy.  Distrust  and  suspicion  as  to 
our  motives  abound.  We  no  longer 
dominate  the  economy  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. And  although  democracy  in 
the  region  has  made  progress  today, 
debt  and  recession  could  turn  back  the 
political  clock  in  rapid  order. 

As  I  see  it,  the  central  flaw  in  our 
current  Nicaragua  policy— if  Indeed 
one  can  call  it  a  policy— is  that  we 
don't  seem  to  have  any  clear  picture  of 
how  to  get  to  where  we  want  to  be. 
Originally,  President  Reagan  advocat- 
ed a  policy  of  containment,  setting  sev- 
eral conditions  on  the  Sandinistas 
which  had  to  be  met  to  stop  U.S.  fi- 
nancing of  the  rebels.  First,  they  must 
stop  being  a  surrogate  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  Sceond.  they  must 
reduce  their  armed  forces  to  a  level 
comparable  to  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Third,  they  must  stop  support 
for  the  Insurgents  in  nearby  countries. 


and  fourth,  they  must  live  up  to  their 
OA8  commitment  to  democratic  plu- 
ralism. More  recently,  President 
Reagan  has  all  but  advocated  the  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  the  Marxist  Sandl- 
nista  regime. 

The  fact  is  we  have  no  policy  to 
achieve  either  objective;  $14  million  of 
military  aid  to  the  contras  won't  win 
any  war.  Gen.  Paul  Gorman,  former 
U.S.  Commander  of  the  Southern 
Region,  recently  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  he 
saw  "(no]  immediate  prospect  that 
these  guys  in  blue  suits  in  the  hills  are 
going  to  mATch  into  Managua  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  resistance 
movement  has  got  another  year  or 
more  of  slogging  to  go  before  that 
were  ever  In  prospect,  and  a  lot  of  vio- 
lence associated  with  It." 

The  administration  tells  us  that  to 
continue  support  of  the  Contras  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
SandlnlstJM  to  change,  but  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  change  the  San- 
dinistas could  make  short  of  signing 
their  own  death  warrants  which  will 
satisfy  the  administration. 

Even  if  the  Contras  were  the  noble 
"freedom  fighters"  portrayed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  which  their  heavy  Somo- 
clsta  flavor  belles,  our  $14  million 
would  do  no  more  than  keep  the  revo- 
lutionary pot  boiling  and  leave  the 
door  open  for  stepped  up  military 
intervention  at  a  time  when  the  politi- 
cal climate  at  home  may  be  more  fa- 
vorable. 

If  we  are  serious  about  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  and  expan- 
sion of  a  Marxist  regime  In  our  own 
backyard,  why  are  we  so  ambivalent 
about  the  economic  pressures  we  could 
bring  to  bear  on  the  Sandinistas? 
True,  we  suspended  all  direct  VS.  aid 
in  1981.  but  that  is  about  all  we  have 
done.  Why  have  we  not  taken  the 
same  kinds  of  actions  against  the  San- 
dinistas as  we  have  against  Cuba, 
Libya,  and  Iran?  It  is  bizarre  in  the  ex- 
treme that  we  maintain  our  status  as 
the  largest  trading  partner  with  a 
country  against  whom  we  manage  a 
dirty  little  war.  Why,  if  we  want  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas,  has  it 
taken  us  4  years  to  begin  to  exert  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  Nicaragua  through 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank? 

And  what  of  the  Contadora  process? 
The  Reagan  administration  gives  it 
mere  lip  service.  They  say  all  the  right 
and  dutiful  things  with  respect  to  the 
Contadora  effort,  but  never  give  it  the 
political  and  diplomatic  push  it  de- 
serves and  needs.  Sure  there  may  be 
some  dif flciilties  with  implementation 
and  verification  of  ultimate  Contadora 
treaty  guarantees.  Nevertheless,  the 
process  is  worth  our  muTimnm  effort, 
not  our  benign  indifference. 

What  is  our  policy?  The  CIA  con- 
ceived, planned,  and  initiated  a  covert 
war.  To  President  Reagan,  it  is  that  or 


nothing.  As  he  sees  it,  we  sink  or  swim 
in  Central  America  with  the  Contras. 
Others  see  the  Contadora  process  as 
the  sine  qua  non. 

I  submit  that  neither  the  Contra 
war  nor  Contadora  can  be  a  policy  for 
the  United  SUtes.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  United  States  has  vital  secvulty  in- 
terests in  the  region.  Contadora  as  a 
regional  peace  effort  should  be  pur- 
sued in  every  possible  way.  But  if  it 
does  not  succeed,  there  must  be  a  U.8. 
policy  beyond  Contadora.  There  are 
legitimate  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  pressures  which  we  can  bring 
to  bear  with  our  security  Interests.  If 
Nicaragua  were  to  Introduce  advanced 
combat  aircraft,  such  as  the  Mlg-21, 
which  would  seriously  <<*»t^t>n<«<i  cen- 
tral America,  it  could  not  be  tolerated. 
If  the  Sandinistas  were  to  launch  a 
military  attack  on  any  neighboring 
coimtry,  I  think  there  is  little  question 
that  the  United  States  would  respond. 
Indeed,  under  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947, 
the  United  States  is  committed  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  that  country. 

In  simi.  Mr.  President,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, we  cannot  Justify  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Contras.  It  is  a  blind  alley. 
It  is  a  tunnel  without  a  light  It  will 
lead  to  no  good.  It  is  an  operation  that 
should  never  have  been  started; 
having  been  started,  it  should  be 
ended  before  it  leads  to  even  greater 
dangers  and  risks. 

tLi.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  quorum  call 
is  to  be  equally  divided.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TaiBLi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
subject  that  we  have  been  debating  be- 
cause it  has  very  grave  constitutional 
aspects  to  me  that  I  think  this  body 
should  pay  attention  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  main  job  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
to  formulate  foreign  policy.  You 
almost  can  say  it  is  his  only  job.  Yet 
what  are  we  witnessing  as  we  are  de- 
bating this  resolution  on  the  floor?  We 
are  witnessing  attempts  to  reach  a 
compromise  on  the  President's  deci- 
sion. AU  of  us  will  recall  that  we  have 
the  right  to  advise  and  consent  the 
President  on  his  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy.  And  this  applies  mostly  to 
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treaties.  We  can  say  we  do  not  think 
the  treaty  Is  wise  or  we  can  say  we 
think  the  treaty  Is  wise  in  which  case 
It  Is  adopted.  But  here  is  a  case  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I 
would  say  this  If  he  were  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican— having  made  a  deci- 
sion relative  to  a  country  in  Central 
America,  namely,  Nicaragua.  He  has 
asked  that  we  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  $14  mUlloiL  It  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  In  this  body.  It  is  some- 
thing that  you  probably  can  find 
hidden  under  the  carpet  some  place. 
We  are  debating  whether  we  are  going 
to  let  him  have  this,  and  where  has 
the  opposition  come  from?  It  has  come 
mostly  from  Memben  of  this  body 
who  have  traveled  to  Nicaragua  and 
then  undertook  on  their  own  against 
the  legislation  which  prohibits  anyone 
from  engaging  in  foreign  policy  but 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
President  of  Nicaragua.  They  have 
come  back.  They  have  not  reported 
first  to  the  Secretary  of  State  but  they 
made  their  report  before  the  American 
people  on  television,  and  are  even  now 
trying  to  force  the  President  into 
iw^HTig  a  visit  to  some  community  in 
Mexico  to  negotiate  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  period. 

Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
not  here  to  judge.  I  am  merely  remind- 
ing my  colleagues  that  we  are  usurp- 
ing a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  provides  for  the  President  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  on  foreign 
policy,  and  then  we  do  what  we  feel  is 
right  about  It  Negotiating  is  against 
the  law  unless  you  are  a  representative 
of  the  President.  I  honestly  feel  that 
two  Members  of  our  body  have  violat- 
ed the  code  when  they  undertook  to 
negotiate. 

So  really  what  we  are  debating  here 
today  is  a  very,  very  fundamental 
thing.  It  is  not  about  Nicaragua.  It  is 
whether  or  not  this  Congress,  535  of 
us,  are  going  to  allow  the  President  to 
conUnue  In  his  constitutional  role  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  become  535 
experts  on  foreign  policy.  When  you 
get  down  to  it  Mr.  President,  none  of 
us  really  know  a  lot  about  it  And  we 
are  elected  for  6  years.  We  are  elected 
in  the  House  for  2  years.  So  we  have 
no  way  of  adding  perpetualness  to  the 
decisions  that  we  make. 

I  jxist  wanted  to  say  those  few  words, 
BCr.  President,  because  it  has  troubled 
me  very,  very  deeply.  I  listened  to 
comments  on  this  floor  this  morning 
in  which  the  President  was  insulted,  in 
which  he  was  accused  of  everjrthlng 
but  treason.  And  you  can  disagree 
with  the  President  but  you  do  not 
have  to  be  that  disagreeable  about  It  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  had 
better  realize  in  this  body  that  to 
transgress  upon  the  intentions  of  the 
Constitution  without  the  American 
people  giving  approval  to  so  transgress 
or  change  the  Constitution  Is  wrong, 
wrong,  wrong.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 


that  the  day  will  come  soon  when  we 
can  begin  to  clean  up  our  act.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
withdrawn.  It  is  unconstitutional,  and 
probably  the  worst  thing  we  ever  did 
for  the  future  of  our  country  was  to 
pass  that  act  That  has  given  Impetus 
and  encouragement  to  those  people 
who  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  have  taken  it 
unto  themselves  to  pursue  the  subject 
of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  s^eld  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
on  which  side  will  the  time  be 
charged?  

Mr.  GOLDWATE31.  I  do  not  care; 
any  side  you  want. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  assigned  equally  then  by  the  Chair. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  therolL 

Mr.  TTWT.M-a  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TTKTT.MW  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  In  order  for  me  to  sield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require  from  the 
Republican  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TniiT.M«  I  do  so.  Mr.  President. 

nCAaAOUA— TRZ  CHAHCS  TO  DKISS 

Mr.  President,  today  Congress  will 
decide  whether  the  United  States 
wants  to  support  freedom  and  human 
rights,  or  whether  one  more  nation 
wUI  fall  by  default  to  Mandam-Lenln- 
ism.  There  is  a  contrived  and  totally 
false  myth  going  around  that  the 
Nicaragua  regime  is  a  reformist  gov- 
ernment, which  the  United  States  has 
unfairly  penalized.  Some  even  pretend 
that  it  is  a  democracy,  offering  oppor- 
tunity to  its  citizens,  and  freedom  for 
the  development  of  its  people. 

But,  Mr.  President,  anybody  who  be- 
lieves that  I  want  to  see  after  this 
debate  is  over.  I  have  a  little  bridge 
over  In  Brooklyn  I  want  to  selL 

The  fact  is  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has,  from  the  start, 
attempted  to  manipulate  and  control 
its  people.  It  has  successively  re- 
pressed its  political  opposition,  at- 
tacked religious  freedom,  confiscated 
the  property  of  farmers  and  business- 
men, and  imposed  strict  censorship  on 
all  forms  of  the  news  media.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  United  States  drove 
the  Sandinistas  to  such  measures.  On 
the  contrary.  Congress  voted  $150  mil- 
lion In  assistance,  more  than  we  have 
given  to  any  other  country.  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  this  aid.  because  I 
believed  even  then— that  was  during 
the  Carter  administration— that  the 
money  would  be  used  to  extinguish 


f reedMn,  and  to  set  up  a  Soviet-Cuban 
satellite. 

There  are  always  those  who  apolo- 
gize for  Communist  tyranny.  They  try 
to  deny  the  events  which  are  taking 
place  under  their  own  eyes.  And  after 
the  Blandsts  are  in  firm  control,  and 
the  pe(9le  reduced  to  slavery,  the 
apologists  for  Communists  simply  put 
the  misery  they  have  allowed  to 
h^>pen  out  of  their  minds. 

There  is  no  such  excuse  concerning 
Nicaragua.  The  reports  are  over- 
whelming and  well  documented.  On 
March  27,  our  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  J.  William  Mlddendorf  U,  gave 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Nicaragua  to  the  OAS  Perma- 
nent CouncO  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  this  speech  he  described  the 
living  conditions  in  Nicaragua,  and  the 
character  of  the  Nicaraguan  regime. 
He  dted  chapter  and  verse  on  the 
broken  promises  of  the  Sandinistas— 
promises  for  an  independent  judiciary 
and  for  free  elections,  made  to  the 
OAS  Itself  in  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador  for  his  forthright 
speech,  presented  with  his  usual  flair 
and  accuracy.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  speech  before 
voting  on  the  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  Ambassador  MiddendorTs 
q>eech  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

NiokaAon*— Trb  Stolbi  Rktolutios 

The  V&  delegation  wishes  to  note  that  on 
July  18,  1984,  we  last  raised  the  matter  of 
Nicaragua's  faflure  to  live  up  to  its  ■oleum 
promises  of  July  12,  107S.  to  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  this  body.  They  promiaed  to  hold 
early  free  elecUons.  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary,  and  to  uphold  human 
rlihts. 

It  is  my  delegation'*  aad  duty  to  report 
that,  since  that  date,  notblnc  has  happened 
to  change  the  sltusUon. 

When  Sandlnlsts  troops  entered  Managua 
on  July  18.  197B,  they  were  met  by  Joyous 
throngs  of  Nicaraguan  dtlzens  who  believed 
that,  at  long  last,  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  were  at  hand.  We  all  know  now 
that  the  Sandtnlsta  revolution  was  stolen— 
stolen  by  a  small,  hard-core  group  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninists who  did  not  represent  majority 
opinion  within  the  Sandlnlsts  movement, 
but  who  had  long  conspired  to  take  the 
movement  over,  and  who  were  armed  to 
make  It  possible  to  carry  out  their  plan. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  Impact  almost  six 
years  of  Sandlnlsmo  have  had  on  the  ordi- 
nary Nicaraguan  people.  We  are  not  talklnc 
now  about  political  figures,  or  business  lead- 
ers, but  about  the  Nicaraguan  "man-ln-the- 
street"  The  ordinary  Nicaraguan  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  make  a  decent  enough 
living  to  support  his  family. 

What  is  happening  to  this  ordinary  Nica- 
raguan today? 

His  children  don't  have  enough  to  eat 
Robert  Leiken,  who  initially  strongly  sup- 
ported the  revolution,  wrote  In  the  New  Re- 
public on  October  8,   1984,  that  children 
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were  supposed  to  be  the  "spoiled  ones"  of 
the  revolution.  Instead,  he  noted,  on  hla 
visit  last  year,  he  noticed  far  more  naked 
children  with  signs  of  malnutrition  than  he 
had  ever  seen  before  in  Nicaragua.  Most 
foodstuffs  are  rationed,  with  the  local  com- 
mittees for  the  defense  of  Sandlnlsmo  hand- 
ing out  ration  cards — or  withholding  them— 
for  dUiens  who  show  "insufficient  revolu- 
tionary fervor." 

His  older  children,  from  age  1 1  on  up,  face 
the  possibility  of  being  drafted  into  the  San- 
dlnista  armed  forces.  Strong-arm  recruiters 
■natch  them  off  the  streets  or  from  their 
school  rooms  to  fUl  the  ranks  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  military,  which  now  outnumbers  all  of 
the  other  military  forces  of  Central  America 
combined. 

His  freedom  of  speech  Is  sorely  limited. 
The  committees  for  the  defense  of  Sandin- 
tsmo  keep  their  eye  on  him.  If  he  complains 
to  a  neighbor  about  something  the  govern- 
ment has  done,  he  may  find  himself  hauled 
before  a  neighborhood  court,  with  no  appeal 
of  any  sentence  that  court  hands  down  al- 
lowed. 

His  freedom  to  be  Informed  about  nation- 
al and  international  events  is  restricted. 
Radio  and  television  news  are  under  govern- 
ment control,  and  they  broadcast  only  what 
the  Sandlnlata  party  wants  them  to.  There 
is  only  one  opposition  newspaper,  La 
Prensa,  and  It  is  so  heavily  censored  by  gov- 
ernment censors  that  tt  frequently  8usi>ends 
publication  because  after  the  censors  are 
througli.  there  is  not  enough  news  left  to 
print.  And  sometimes  the  government 
orders  it  to  suspend  publication  anyway. 

His  livelihood  Is  threatened.  If  he  works  in 
the  private  sector,  the  gradual  elimination 
of  private  enterprise  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment may  leave  him  without  a  Job.  If  he 
Is  a  farmer,  under  the  laws  establishing 
state  agencies  which  are  the  only  entities  to 
which  he  is  allowed  to  sell  his  produce,  at  a 
non-negotiable  price  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  may  not  even  hold  back  seed  for 
next  season's  planting.  He  may  not  receive 
enough  Income  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  average  Nlcaraguan  has  always  been 
religious.  He  has  usually  been  a  devout 
CathoUc.  or  in  the  case  of  the  Mlsklto  Indi- 
ans, a  devout  Moravian.  Now,  he  finds  his 
church  leaders,  including  the  Pope,  har- 
assed by  Sandinista  youth  mobs,  the 
"Turbas  Dlvlnas."  He  finds  his  priest  or 
pastor  accused  of  being  "a  counter-revolu- 
tionary" when  he  refuses  to  praise  the  San- 
dinista government  in  his  sermons.  He  can 
no  longer  hear  the  archbishop's  homily  on 
radio  or  television,  because  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  allow  It  to  be  broadcast  without  their 
prior  censorship,  something  to .  which  the 
archbishop  has  understandably  refused  to 
submit. 

Compare  his  situation  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  In  neighboring  Coata  Rica  and 
Honduras,  and  you  wUl  see  the  contrast. 
While  those  coiutrles  have  problems,  they 
are  working  democracies  where  people  can 
say  what  they  please,  don't  have  to  worry 
about  their  children  being  drafted,  and 
where  farmers  can  sell  their  produce  In  the 
market  themselves  or  choose  among  several 
competing  middlemen,  who  will  buy  the 
produce  for  resale. 

Tet,  the  Sandinista  leaders  say  that  coun- 
tries such  as  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  must 
undergo  their  own  revolutions.  Interior 
Minister  Tomas  Borge,  in  his  interview  in 
Playboy  Magazine  of  September  1983,  was 
asked  to  respond  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion contention  that,  following  its  triimiph 
in  Nicaragua,  the  revolution  will  be  export- 


ed to  El  Salvador,  then  Ouatemala.  then 
Honduras,  then  Mexico.  Borge  replied, 
"That  Is  one  historical  prophecy  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  that  is  absolutely  true." 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Sandi- 
nista revolution,  Borge  gave  a  speech  in  Ma- 
nagua. In  which  he  said:  "This  revolution 
goes  beyond  our  borders.  Our  revolution 
was  always  intematlonallst .  . 

In  our  special  session  on  February  29, 
1084,  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Nicara- 
gua told  this  body:  "If  we  had  wanted  to 
attack  Costa  Rica  with  a  specific  end  in 
mind,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  they 
wouldn't  even  have  had  enough  time  to  ask 
that  a  special  session  be  called,  because  by 
then  they  would  have  been  occupied  .  . 
WhUe  supposedly  denying  an  intention  of 
invading  Costa  Rica,  this  statement  shows 
how  confident  the  Sandinistas  are  in  their 
ability  to  Invade  their  southern  neighbor 
successfully,  if  they  ever  feel  the  desire  to 
do  so. 

I  think  it  Is  worth  asking,  taking  Into  ac- 
count these  statements  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  many  others,  what  makes 
anyone  believe  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment Is  willing  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors?  Just  because  they  have  stated 
their  peaceful  Intentions? 

Tou  will  recall  that  promises  made  to  this 
body  on  July  12,  1079.  have  not  been  kept. 
How,  then,  can  we  assume  that  promises  not 
to  attack  their  neighbors  wUl  be  kept  by  the 
Sandinistas?  When  almost  daily  we  observe 
shots  fired  by  the  Sandinistas  across  the 
Honduran  and  Costa  Rlcan  borders,  and 
guerrillas  trained  by  the  Sandinistas  carry 
on  their  activities  In  EI  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, and  Managua  has  been  the  command 
center  for  guerrilla  activities  throughout 
Central  America.  Can  we  believe  their 
avowal  of  peaceful  intentions? 

Let  us  review  the  record  again.  In  1979  the 
Sandinista  Junta  promised  the  Secretary 
General  that  It  would  respect  human  rights, 
set  up  an  independent  Judiciary,  and  hold 
"the  first  free  elections  in  this  country". 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  human 
rights  have  been  violated  on  a  massive  scale. 
The  mistreatment  of  the  Mlsklto  and  other 
Indian  tribes  was  especially  noteworthy. 
Shortly  after  the  revolution,  the  Mlsklto  In- 
dians' traditional  homelands  were  flooded 
with  Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  personnel  who 
said  they  were  there  to  "rescue"  them.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  force  them  to  give  up 
their  traditional  way  of  life  and  adopt  the 
Marxism-Leninism  of  the  revolution.  As 
Freedom  Hotise  said  at  the  time,  the  pro- 
gram "Is  to  deprive  them  of  their  sodo-cul- 
tural  identity".  Their  traditional,  freely- 
elected  leaders  were  replaced  with  Sandl- 
nista-appointed  authorities— some  of  them 
Cubans. 

Massive  relocation  of  the  Mlskitos,  as  well 
as  other  tribes,  as  the  Sumo  and  the  Rama, 
were  undertaken.  In  some  instances  where 
they  resisted.  Bfiskltos  were  killed.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  forced  to  walk 
long  distances  on  foot.  Their  farm  animals 
were  often  appropriated  by  the  state.  Omi- 
nously, we  hear  reports  today  of  a  similar 
Involuntary  forced  relocation  of  people  from 
a  wide  area  in  rural  northern  Nicaragua, 
and  of  Sandinista  army  personnel  putting 
the  torch  to  the  fields  left  behind.  So  much 
for  respect  for  human  rights! 

In  1979,  the  Sandinista  Junta  promised 
this  body  that  an  Independent  Judiciary 
would  be  established.  Tet  Justice  has 
become  the  servant  of  Sandinista  totalitari- 
anism. The  neighborhood  courts,  where 
people  are  Judged  for  such  "crimes"  as  fail- 


ing to  attend  Sandinista  Party  rallies,  hand 
down  sentences  which  are  not  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review.  The  nominally  independent 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  has  limited  power 
to  review  decisions  handed  down  by  lower 
courts.  The  right  of  habeas  corpus  has  been 
practically  eliminated. 

The  recent  Urblna  Lara  case  Illustrates 
the  lack  of  respect  Sandinista  Justice  has  for 
the  traditional  Latin  American  doctrine  of 
asylum.  Mr.  Urblna  Lara,  who  had  taken 
refuge  In  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy,  was 
forcibly  removed  from  the  embassy  build- 
ing, wounded  and  imprisoned,  by  Sandinista 
authorities  at  a  moment  when  the  Costa 
Rlcan  diplomats  had  briefly  left  the  embas- 
sy building  unoccupied  except  for  Mr. 
Urblna  Lara.  Mr.  Urblna  Lara  was  allowed 
to  leave  Nicaragua  only  after  the  incident 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Contadora  peace 
process.  We  understand  that  President 
Ortega  has  told  high-level  visitors  to  Mana- 
gua that  Urblna  LAra  left  the  embassy  of 
his  own  accord.  On  his  arrival  in  Colombia 
however,  Mr.  Urblna  Lara  confirmed  the  de- 
tails of  this  breach  of  the  principle  of  diplo- 
matic asylum.  Meanwhile,  his  defense 
lawyer  was  detained  for  several  days  in  a 
BCanagua  Jail  without  charges.  So  much  for 
SandlnisU  JusUce! 

Finally,  in  1979  the  SandlnisU  JunU 
promised  early,  free  elections.  Late  last 
year,  "elections"  were  held.  But  they  were 
nothing  but  a  sham,  as  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment refused  to  create  the  conditions 
whereby  the  largest  opposition  coalition, 
the  Coordlnadora  Democratlca,  could  have 
any  chance  to  compete.  That  group's  candi- 
date. Arturo  Cruz,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  the  Sandinista  government's  own  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  had  his  rallies  dis- 
rupted by  Sandinista  youth  mobs— the  so- 
called  "Turbas  Dlvlnas"— on  repeated  occa- 
sions during  the  pre-electoral  period.  His 
pronouncements  were  censored  from  the  op- 
position newspaper  'La  Prensa",  and  were 
not  carried  by  the  government  print  and 
broadcast  media.  Indeed.  Sandinista  censors 
have  assured  that  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment Is  all  but  absent  from  the  media. 

Faced  with  the  situation  in  which  the 
Sandinista  government  would  not  allow 
Cruz  to  conduct  a  fuU  and  free  campaign, 
after  many  attempts  to  negotiate  campaign 
guarantees,  the  Coordlnadora  refused  to 
participate  in  the  election  campaign 

Two  other  parties  tntettded  to  pull  out 
also.  In  one  case,  mobs  broke  up  a  meeting 
of  the  Partldo  Conservador  Democrata  at 
which  a  vote  to  puU  out  of  the  elections  was 
about  to  be  taken,  with  a  clear  majority  in 
favor.  In  the  other  case,  Partldo  Liberal  In- 
dependlente  candidate  Vlriglllo  Oodoy  an- 
nounced on  October  21  that  he  was  with- 
drawing his  candidacy,  but  the  government 
press  continued  to  run  his  campaign  adver- 
tisements, and  La  Prensa  was  censored 
when  It  attempted  to  report  the  withdrawal. 

No  matter  how  honest  the  vote-counting 
Itself,  an  election  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
sham  If  parties  who  wish  to  run  are  not 
given  the  chance  to  mount  a  full  and  fair 
campaign. 

I  think  It  would  be  Interesting  to  see  what 
Sandinista  leaders  themselves  have  said 
about  elections. 

In  May  1084,  Comandante  Bayardo  Arce, 
one  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Sandinista 
Directorate  gave  a  speech  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Socialist  Party.  He  did  not  realize  that  the 
speech  was  being  tape-recorded.  A  text  of  It 
appeared  in  the  Barcelona  newspaper.  La 
Vanguardia,  on  July  31,   1984,  and  I  note 


that  the  Sandinista  government  has  never 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  text. 

Comandante  Aroe  said,  ".  .  .  of  course.  If 
we  did  not  have  the  war  situation  imposed 
on  us  by  the  United  States,  the  electoral 
problem  would  be  totally  out  of  pla6e  in 
terms  of  its  usefulness  .  . 

If  we  analyze  this  statement,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  If  the  Freedom  Fighters  had 
not  waged  their  valiant  fight  to  force  the 
Bandlnlst**  to  live  up  to  their  promises,  the 
Junta  never  would  have  held  elections. 

Comandante  Arce  also  said  ".  .  .  We  think 
the  electoral  process  .  .  .  was  and  continues 
being  an  offensive  tool  from  the  standpoint 
of  confronting  U.S.  policy  ...  It  is  well  to 
be  able  to  call  elections  and  take  away  from 
American  policy  one  of  Its  Justifications  for 
aggression  against  Nicaragua  .  .  .  bourgeois 
democracy  has  an  element  which  we  can 
manage  and  even  derive  advantage*  from 
for  the  construction  of  socialism  In  Nicara- 
gua ...  we  are  using  an  instrument  claimed 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  which  disarms  the  inter- 
national bourgeoisie.  In  order  to  move  ahead 
to  matters  that  are  for  us  strategic  ...  we 
believe  that  the  elections  should  be  used  in 
order  to  vote  for  Sandlnlsmo,  which  is  being 
challenged  and  stigmatized  by  imperialism, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that,  in  any  event, 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  are  for  that  totalitar- 
ianism, the  Nlcaraguan  people  are  for  Marx- 
ism-Leninism ...  we  see  the  elections  as 
one  more  weapon  of  the  revolution  .  .  .". 

There  you  have  the  affirmation,  in  Co- 
mandante Arce's  own  words,  that  the  elec- 
tions were  held  not  because  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas' love  for  democracy,  but  for  purely  tacti- 
cal reasons.  Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that 
they  established  conditions  under  which 
only  the  SandlnisU  Party  had  any  chance 
of  victory?  Had  they  given  the  Coordlna- 
dora Democratlca  a  fair  chance  to  campaign 
on  an  equal  footing,  the  Sandinistas  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  swept  out  of 
office,  something  they  could  not  risk.  Thus, 
on  November  4, 1984,  the  election  which  was 
held  had  to  be  the  sham  that  it  was.  So 
much  for  the  SandlnisU  promises  to  the 
OAS  Secretary  General  in  1979. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper,  who  honors  us  with  his  presence 
today,  has  written  my  country's  President, 
Ronald  Reagan,  to  call  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  U.S.  Congress,  em- 
bodied in  PubUc  Law  98-215  of  December  9, 
1983.  This  recommendation  proposes  that 
the  President  seek  the  prompt  reconvening 
of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  compliance  of  the 
SandlnisU  government  with  respect  to  the 
promises  to  the  OAS  and  also  to  consider 
whether  that  Government  is  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  OAS  Charter. 

I  would  also  note  that  I  have  received  the 
text  of  House  Congressional  Resolution  81 
of  March  7,  1985,  sponsored  by  56  members 
of  the  VS.  Congress,  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  grant  explicit  recognition  to 
the  democratic  Nlcaraguan  resistance,  and 
urges  the  President  and  all  members  of  the 
OAS  to  support  the  Nlcaragtian  resistance— 
the  so-called  "contras"— in  their  quest  for 
peace,  human  rights,  free  elections  and  na- 
tional reconciliation.  Yesterday,  Sen. 
Durenberger  spoke  to  the  National  Press 
Club  about  the  Nlcaragusin  situation. 

My  government's  efforts  to  get  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  live  up  to  their  promises  has  often 
been  branded  by  them  as  a  lonely  effort  by 
President  Reagan  which  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people  or  their 


elected  representatives  In  the  Congress.  I 
would  submit  that  the  existence  of  these 
riiiniflnnsl  Initiatives  by  Congressmen 
from  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  shows  the  deep  concern  of  the  AmCT- 
Ican  people  about  the  danger  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere  posed  by  the 
actions  of  the  SandlnisU  dictatorship. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  note  of  the  recent 
document  on  national  dialogue  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan realstazkoe,  proclaimed  in  San  Joae, 
CosU  Rica,  on  March  2,  1985,  by  the  Coor- 
dlnadora Democratlca,  which  has  named  as 
iU  representatives  Arturo  Cruz.  Alfonso 
Robelo  and  AdoUo  Calero. 

In  it,  they  request  that  the  SandlnisU 
government  engage  in  a  National  Dialogue, 
leading  to  democratization  of  Nicaragua,  a 
political  system  which  guarantees  real  sep*- 
ratlon  of  power,  development  and  recon- 
struction, recognition  of  civilian  primacy 
over  the  state,  full  reQ>ect  for  human 
rights,  de-milltarizatlon  of  the  society,  a  for- 
eign policy  which  emphasizes  good  relations 
with  neighboring  states,  an  eoommic 
syst«n  which  gives  Importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  private  sector,  institution  of 
a  multi-party  system  which  guarantees  al- 
ternation in  power  and  respect  for  minori- 
ties, freedom  to  organize  labor  unions, 
agnrlan  reform,  municipal  autonomy,  re- 
spect for  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  a  general  political  amnesty, 
and  expulsion  from  the  country  of  advisors 
from  Cuba  and  other  Communist  countries. 
In  this  connection,  the  Coordlnadora  is 
not  asking  that  Daniel  Ortega  be  ousted  as 
president,  but  only  that  he  live  up  to  the 
1979  promises  to  the  OAS. 

Mr.  President,  tt  U  a  pity  that  the  Sandl- 
nisU government  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  resolve  Nicaragua's 
problems  by  peaceful  means. 

Up  to  now,  the  Sandinistas  have  refused 
calls  for  dialogue  with  the  opposition.  Tet 
in  El  Salvador  and  Colombia,  we  have  re- 
cently seen  the  occurrence  of  dialogue  with 
the  armed  opposition,  so  why  should  Nicara- 
gua be  a  special  case  where  dialogue  is  inad- 
missible? 

We  are  told  constantly  by  the  Sandinistas 
that  the  armed  resistance  in  Nicaragua  la 
nothing  more  than  a  movement  of  former 
Somocistas  who  are  battling  to  return  to 
power.  This  lie  has  been  repeated  so  often 
that  even  some  of  my  own  country's  press 
seems  to  have  accepted  it  as  true. 

I  note  also  that  the  Contadora  group  will 
meet  next  month  in  the  hopes  of  establish- 
ing a  final  solution  to  the  Central  American 
problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  process  wUl 
finally  resolve  the  crisis  not  only  in  Nicara- 
gua but  in  all  of  Central  America.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  point,  however,  that  any 
agreement  Is  only  so  many  pieces  of  paper 
until  it  is  put  into  practice.  Once  again,  fool- 
proof measures  of  vertification  must  be  in- 
cluded in  any  such  agreement  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  I  note  the  words  of  Lenin,  as 
quoted  by  CJ*  Sulzberger  in  the  New  Tork 
Times  of  June  13,  1956.  Lenin  said.  "We 
must  be  ready  to  employ  trickery,  deceit, 
law  breaking,  withholding  and  concealing 
truth".  The  SandlnisU  leaders  have  pro- 
claimed many  times  that  they  are  Marxlst- 
LeninisU.  Are  they  in  accord  with  this  sUte- 
ment  by  Lenin? 

Mr.  President,  my  government  only  asks 
that  the  SandlnisU  government  live  up  to 
its  commltmenU  to  the  OAS.  I  would  note 
that  no  government  provided  more  aid  to 
the  ffandlnlstrM  during  its  first  18  months  in 
power  than  the  United  SUtes,  which  gave 
(118  million  in  aid.  The  SandlnisU  govern- 


ment began  iU  inordinate  military  buildup 
immediately  upon  taking  office,  when  the 
resistance  had  not  yet  formed.  Texts  used  In 
literacy  programs  and  elementary  education 
frmn  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  used 
perjoratlve  terms  against  my  country.  Radio 
Sandino,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, attacked  my  country  in  the  most  vi- 
cious terms.  On  15  dlffermt  occasions  over  a 
p«lod  of  four  years.  President  Ortega  false- 
ly and  irresponsibly  accused  my  government 
of  organizing  an  Imminent  Invasion  of  his 
country,  a  tactic  similar  to  that  used  by 
Castro  20  years  ago  In  Cuba  to  consolidate 
power.  The  record  shows  that  militarism 
and  hostility  to  the  United  States  were  haU- 
marks  of  this  CubarSovlet  style  revolution 
from  the  very  beginning. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  peace  wHl  return  to 
Nicaragua  through  one  or  another  of  the 
jirriffsfii  that  I  have  mentioned  here,  but. 
If  no  process  is  successful.  I  would  remind 
this  body  of  Ita  responsibillUea.  In  the  final 
Instaooe,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  a  respcmslbaity  to  assure  peace  In 
Nicaragua,  since  in  1979,  It  took  the  unprec- 
edented step  of  withdrawing  support  from  a 
sitting  member  government  in  Nicaragua 
and  replacing  It  with  the  aanrtlnlsta  JunU 
My  government  does  not  Intend  to  allow 
this  Organisation  to  Ignore  IU  re^onsibil- 
Itles  In  this  revtrd,  and  lesei-ves  the  right  at 
some  future  date  to  Intittduoe  a  resolution 
leading  toward  the  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  problem,  if  the  processes 
which  I  have  already  detaOed  do  not  bear 
fruit. 
Thankyou! 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Bdr.  SIMON.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Hr.  President,  sometime  earlier,  a 
question  was  raised  about  the  desir- 
ability or  legality  of  two  Members  of 
this  body  meeting  with  officials  in  an- 
other country,  and  then  transmitting 
a  message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  April  16  of  this 
year  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Shultz. 

Let  me  Just  read  one  paragn^h  from 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Shultz  states: 

Mr.  Ortega's  direct  invitatkm  to  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  an  official  inspection  of  the 
Nlcaragtian  military  buildup  presents  obvi- 
ous dlfficulUea.  At  the  same  time.  Congres- 
sional travel  to  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America  has  contributed  to  a  better  under- 
standing within  the  LeglslaUve  Branch  of 
the  complex  sources  of  conflict  In  the 
region.  I  recognize  the  value  of  such  foreign 
travel  in  asnlstlng  the  Congress  to  fulfill  IU 
constitutional  responsibilities  In  the  formu- 
lation of  UA  policy.  Therefore.  I  strongly 
encourage  members  of  Congress,  of  both 
parties  and  regardless  of  their  views  on  Cen- 
tral America,  to  visit  not  only  Nicaragua  but 
all  the  countries  of  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  RscoBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosB,  as  follows: 
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TU  tttOLWtutt  OP  Statb, 
WiuMnotoN.  AprU  It.  iM5. 
Hon.  Tboma*  p.  OTfmx.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Reymentativee. 

Dua  Mm.  Spiakbu  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  28  requesUnc  the  Admln- 
tstrmtlon's  vtewa  oo  a  letter  to  you  of  the 
•ame  date  from  NIcaracuan  Prealdent 
Ortega. 

In  addie— ln«  a  detaUed  statement  of  Nlc- 
araguan  policy  and  objecttvea  to  the  Con- 
gnee,  toceCber  with  epecUie  proponla  for 
actkm.  Mr.  Ortega  ia  otnioualy  attemptlnc 
to  dicumvent  normal  govemment'to-cov- 
emment  channeU  Although  unorthodox 
and  Inappropriate  under  our  oofMtltuUonal 
•yatem.  tueh  tactka  have  become  routine 
practloe  by  the  Handlnlatai  In  their  effort* 
to  obtain  <Uplon<atlc  and  public  relations  ad- 
vantage aixl  to  Influence  directly  the  Con- 
grea  of  the  United  Statea.  I  was  pleaaed. 
therefore,  to  note  In  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Ortega  the  rmphaata  on  the  constitutional 
respoDslbaity  of  the  Prealdent  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations. 

In  this  same  vein.  I  believe  the  moat  ap- 
propriate procedural  reaponae  would  be  a 
formal  diplomatic  note  from  the  American 
ftmhassidnr  in  Managua,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  This  response  would 
note  the  referral  of  Ortega's  letter  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Branch  and 
would  attempt  to  discourage  the  Nlcara- 
guans  from  the  belief  that  they  can  conduct 
foreign  relations  with  the  United  SUtes 
Oongreas  as  distinguished  from  relations 
with  our  government 

Mr.  Ortega's  direct  Invitation  to  the  Con- 
greas  to  conduct  an  offldal  tnspecUon  of  the 
Nicaraguan  military  buUdtip  presents  obvi- 
ous difficulties.  At  the  same  time,  Congrea- 
sional  travel  to  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America  has  contributed  to  a  better  under- 
standing within  the  LegtslaUve  Branch  of 
the  complex  sources  of  conflict  In  the 
region.  I  recognise  the  value  of  such  foreign 
travel  In  *--«-**"f  the  Congreas  to  fulflll  lu 
constitutional  reaponsfbOitiea  in  the  formu- 
lation of  U3.  policy.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
encourage  members  of  Congress,  of  both 
partlea  and  regardless  of  their  views  on  Cen- 
tral America,  to  visit  not  only  Nicaragua  but 
all  the  countries  of  the  region.  I  would  urge 
them  to  spend  as  much  time  there  as  their 
schedules  will  permit,  to  travel  outside  the 
capitals,  and  to  talk  with  dtiaens  in  and  out 
of  government  and  of  all  political  persua- 
sions In  order  to  better  understand  the  diffi- 
cult Issues  we  must  all  resolve  In  forging  a 
bipartisan  policy  on  Central  America.  The 
Department  of  State  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  Members  of  Congreas  with  their 
travel  In  any  way  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Ortega  in  his  letter  to  you.  I 
have  enclosed  an  analysis  that  I  hope  wlU 
be  useful.  We  plan  to  respond  to  these 
potntr  in  our  note  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GaoaiB  P.  Sbultz. 

Ui.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  susgest 
the  abaence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween both  aides? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Tea.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  can  the  rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtherolL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  under  a  time  "niHition? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Yes, 
we  are  under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  before  m^ung  my 
comments  on  this  particular  issue 
which  we  shall  be  addressing  later  in 
the  afternoon  and  perhaps  this 
evening,  I  want  once  agidn  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  associates  in  the 
Senate  the  recent  trip  of  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Kbwt  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Senator  Harkik  of  Iowa,  to 
Nicaragua  these  past  days  and.  I 
think,  the  very  important  efforts  they 
have  made  to  bring  due  information 
and  Intelligence  to  this  particular  dis- 
cussion and  debate. 

I  think  their  ideas  and  their  work  in 
this  area  have  been  enormously  valua- 
ble. Prom  their  conversations  with  me 
and  I  know  their  contributions  In  our 
own  caucus,  I  am  stire  their  discus- 
sions on  the  floor  will  certainly  add 
substantially  to  the  information  on 
this  partictilar  issue.  I  do  think  that 
their  ideas  and  their  recommendations 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues and  certainly,  by  the  American 
people  as  we  address  this  very  Impor- 
tant particular  foreign  policy  Issue. 

Today  the  Senate  must  decide 
whether  to  resimie  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  The  administration  originally 
claimed  that  the  purpose  of  this  fund- 
ing was  to  halt  the  flow  of  arms  to  EI 
Salvador.  At  the  beginning,  many  Sen- 
ators supported  this  program  with 
that  understanding  in  mind.  It  Is  now 
clear,  however,  that  the  architects  of 
this  policy  had  more  ambitious  plans. 
While  the  administration  claimed  to 
be  trying  to  prevent  Nicaiagua  from 
interfering  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  nations,  the  administration  was 
plotting  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  a  nation  with  whom  we  have  formal 
diplomatic  relations. 

As  we  debate  the  administration's 
proposal  to  provide  $14  million  in  addl- 
Uonal  military  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras, we  must  remember  that  being  a 
critic  of  the  Contras  Is  not  the  same  as 
being  a  cheerleader  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas. This  Is  not  a  resolution  of  com- 
mendation for  the  comandantes,  nor  is 
the  Senate  being  asked  to  cast  a  vote 
of  approbation  or  approval  for  Sandi- 
nlsta  policies. 

If  there  Is  any  consensus  to  be  found 
In  the  Senate  today,  It  is  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  fallen  short  of  their 
pledge  to  build  an  open,  tolerant,  plu- 
ralistic, democratic  society  In  Nicara- 


gua. They  have  violated  the  human 
rights  of  thousands  of  Tnrti*n«  inside 
Nicaragua.  They  have  aligned  them- 
selves with  the  enemies  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  They  have 
made  their  country  a  host  to  sponsors 
of  International  terrorism— the  Liby- 
ans, the  Bulgarians,  the  PLO.  They 
have  established  mechanisms  of  social 
control  and  political  oppression,  and 
they  have  supported  the  guerrillas  In 
El  Salvador.  We  are  In  agreement  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  taken  a  danger- 
ous turn  toward  the  totalltarlans,  and 
we  are  In  agreement  that  U.S.  policies 
should  work  to  reverse  that  course. 

But  the  real  question  before  us 
today  Is  whether  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  military  support  for 
the  Contras  is  wise,  whether  it  has  any 
hope  for  success,  and  whether  It  Is 
consistent  with  our  fundamental 
values. 

Six  weeks  after  President  Reagan 
took  the  oath  of  office,  he  endorsed 
the  CIA's  plan  to  organize  and  to  fund 
paramilitary  activities  against  the  San- 
dinista  government  In  Nicaragua.  Our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  has  been  hos- 
tage to  that  decision  ever  since.  Mr. 
Reagan  turned  first  to  the  secret  use 
of  military  force  as  the  way  to  deal 
with  the  Sandinistas,  and  we  have  had 
to  live  with  that  decision  now  for  over 
4  years. 

Today  let  us  take  a  step  back  from 
the  passions  that  this  policy  has  gen- 
erated among  the  American  people 
and  among  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  let  us  examine  what 
this  policy  has  achieved. 

We  have  had  4  years  of  blood  and 
battle,  and  what  Is  there  to  show  for 
it? 

Rather  than  reducing  the  influence 
of  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  inside 
Nicaragua,  that  influence  has  grown 
over  the  past  4  years.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  advisers  Inside  Nicara- 
gua, and,  according  to  the  President, 
there  are  Soviet  advisers  also  to  lie 
found  among  the  NIcaraguans.  We 
Icnow  too  that  the  NIcaraguans  have 
summoned  the  assistance  of  other  en- 
emies of  freedom  In  their  struggle  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Contras.  In 
Nicaragua  today,  there  are  Bulgarians 
and  Libyans  and  representatives  of  the 
PLO.  This  Is  hardly  the  mark  of  a  suc- 
cessful policy. 

Rather  than  forcing  greater  democ- 
racy inside  Nicaragua,  the  "secret 
war"  has  given  the  Sandinistas  a  pre- 
text to  resort  to  repression— under  the 
guise  of  a  "state  of  emergency"- as  a 
means  of  controlling  Internal  opposi- 
tion and  dissent.  Press  censorship  has 
continued,  and  the  activities  of  opposi- 
tion political  groups  have  been  care- 
fully controlled  and  sharply  circum- 
scribed. This  is  hardly  the  mark  of  a 
successful  policy. 

Rather  than  reducing  the  military 
threat  from  Nicaragua  to  the  region. 
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the  "secret  war"  has  prompted  the 
Nicaraguan  Army  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  to  improve  In  sltill.  The  "secret 
war"  has  given  the  Sandinistas  an 
excuse  to  build  their  military  Into  a 
power  unprecedented  In  Nicaraguan 
history.  The  Nicaraguan  Army  is 
large.  It  Is  well  equipped,  it  Is  well 
armed,  and  it  has  been  tested  In 
combat.  This  Is  hardly  the  mark  of  a 
successful  policy. 

Rather  than  isolating  the  Sandinis- 
tas among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
the  "secret  war"  has  made  them 
heroes.  They  now  play  the  role  of 
David  to  the  American  Goliath.  They 
are  the  underdogs,  valiant  defenders 
of  their  homeland  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  the  United  States  Is  seen 
to  be  a  bully.  How  else  can  one  explain 
the  tumultuous  welcome  that  Daniel 
Ortega  received  from  the  people  of 
Uruguay  when  he  visited  that  country 
recently?  This  Is  hardly  the  mark  of  a 
successful  policy. 

Rather  than  enhancing  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  moral  leader, 
the  United  States  Is  now  widely  per- 
ceived to  be  an  international  outlaw 
that  breaks  the  rules  when  the  rules 
do  not  favor  us.  We  may  soon  join  the 
company  of  Iran  and  South  Africa  as 
violators  of  international  law  in  the 
eyes  of  the  World  Court.  This  Is 
hardly  the  mark  of  a  successful  policy. 

After  4  years  of  failure,  let  us  now 
concede  that  the  policy  is  bankrupt. 
Let  us  now  be  candid  with  ourselves 
and  with  our  friends  that  President 
Reagan's  jump  to  military  confronta- 
tion with  the  Sandinistas  was  unwise, 
and  that  it  has  been  unsuccessful. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
policy  should  be  reversed. 

First,  the  policy  is  Illegal.  It  Is  not, 
9i  President  Reagan  has  so  often 
stated,  "Totally  consistent  with  the 
OAS  and  U.N.  charters."  U.S.  military 
support  for  the  Contras  Is  In  blatant 
violation  of  international  law.  Article 
2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions prohibits  the  thi-eat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
and  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  says 
that,  "No  state  •  •  •  has  the  right  to 
Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  any  other  state." 
The  United  States  is  a  party  to  these 
agreements  and  a  decent  respect  for 
International  law  requires  us  to  honor 
them.  We  have  even  breached  our 
treaty  obligations  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Rather  than  defend 
his  policies  in  the  World  Court,  last 
April  President  Reagan  withdrew  the 
United  States  from  the  Court's  juris- 
diction. 

Second,  while  we  deplore  the  policies 
of  the  Sandinistas,  their  abuses  do  not 
justify  the  activities  of  the  Contras. 


Numerotis  reports,  increasingly  well 
docvimented.  from  respected  human 
rights  groups,  have  detailed  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Contras  against  de- 
fenseless men.  women,  and  children.  It 
is  now  beyond  dispute  that  the  Con- 
tras have  murdered  civilians,  attacked 
schools  and  health  facilities,  and  have 
tortured  and  mutilated  prisoners.  Yet 
the  Reagan  administration  has  m>i>ar- 
ently  chosen  to  remain  in  "intentional 
ignorance"  of  this  violence.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  audacity  to  call  the  Con- 
tras "the  moral  equal  of  our  Founding 
Fathers."  It  dishonors  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  compare  the  Contra  com- 
mandantes  with  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Contras 
are  not  "our  brothers"  and  our  contin- 
ued support  of  the  Contra's  activities 
makes  any  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
conflict  more  and  more  distant. 

Third,  the  UJS.  support  of  the  covert 
war  in  Nicaragua  has  been  counterpro- 
ductive. It  has  helped  the  Sandinistas 
to  consolidate  support  among  the  Nic- 
araguan people  by  identifying  their 
revolution  with  Nicaraguan  national- 
ism. It  has  Inspired  a  wave  of  anti- 
Americanism  In  that  coimtry  and 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Fourth,  the  administration's  policy 
has  not  worked,  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  it  can  ever  suc- 
ceed. Even  the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
forces  In  Central  America,  Gen.  Paul 
Gorman,  admits  that  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  are  incapable  of  overthrowing 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  "In  the 
foreseeable  future,"  and  that  It  will 
take  years  before  Contra  pressure  can 
produce  any  significant  change  In  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  The  only 
way  that  this  policy  can  succeed  is 
with  U.S.  troops,  and  I  don't  think 
that  the  American  people  want  to  be 
drawn  into  the  quagmire  of  Central 
America. 

It  Is  time  to  cast  a  vote  for  peace  in 
Central  America.  But  as  we  do  so,  let 
us  send  a  clear  message  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Do  not  embrace  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom any  longer.  Do  not,  in  your  anger 
at  your  North  American  neighbors, 
become  beguiled  by  those  who  would 
use  your  country  for  their  own  Ideo- 
logical purposes.  Send  them  away. 

Do  not  fear  freedom  for  your  people. 
Let  there  be  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press  and  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  freedom  of  religion  In  your 
land.  Let  the  voices  of  dissent  and  dis- 
approval be  read,  so  that  the  dreams 
of  your  revolution  for  self-expression 
and  self -Improvement  can  become  a  re- 
ality. Let  your  people  speak  freely, 
and  let  them  be  heard. 

Do  not  let  your  people  become  pris- 
oners of  war  by  locking  them  into  a 
garrison  state  or  be  chaining  them 
into  a  siege  mentality.  Let  the  soldiers 
come  home  to  be  with  their  families. 
Let  your  people  turn  their  attention  to 
the  task  of  building  a  better  country 


for  all  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  Get 
rid  of  the  weapons  ot  war  and  return 
once  again  to  the  battle  against  pover- 
ty, disease,  and  despair  among  your 
own  people. 

And,  in  response  to  this  vote  for 
peace  by  the  American  Congress,  do 
not  be  arrogant  or  self-righteous  or  re- 
criminatory. Now  is  the  time  to  bring 
your  people  together.  Now  is  the  time 
to  heal  wounds  and  to  mend  the  fabric 
of  your  society  which  has  been  so  ter- 
ribly torn.  Give  your  political  prison- 
ers their  freedom,  and  let  your  adver- 
saries return  to  their  homeland  with- 
out fear  of  retribution. 

And  finally,  never  forget  that  the 
United  States  of  America  does  have  le- 
gitimate security  Interests  in  Central 
America,  and  that  Americans  of  all 
parties  and  of  all  parts  of  the  political 
spectrum  are  in  agreement  that  the 
United  States  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
and  defend  those  interests.  We  will 
not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba 
to  establish  military  bases  in  Central 
America.  We  will  not  look  the  other 
way  if  offensive  weapons  are  Imported 
into  the  region.  And  we  will  oppose 
the  efforts  of  any  country  In  the 
region  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  over- 
throw or  destablize  other  govern- 
ments. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful debates  in  our  recent  history.  And 
It  never  seems  to  end.  The  rhetoric 
has  been  escalated,  and  the  stakes 
have  been  exaggerated.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  country  and  for  the 
Congress  for  this  debate  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on— as  it  has  nonstop  over  the 
past  14  months.  There  is  more  Impor- 
tant business  for  this  Congress,  for 
this  country,  for  this  continent,  indeed 
for  this  hemisphere.  We  are  neglecting 
far  more  serious  problems— here  at 
home,  and  throughout  our  hemi- 
sphere. Let  us  now,  once  and  for  all, 
pass  judgment  on  this  policy.  Let  us 
turn  our  baclts  on  the  idea  of  over- 
throwing a  government,  and  let  us 
move  on  to  a  new  approach.  Let  us  fi- 
nsJly  follow  the  leadership  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors— the  Contadora 
countries— and  let  them  be  our  guide 
on  the  path  toward  peace  and  stability 
In  Central  America. 

Before  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rscord  a 
series  of  statements  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions about  the  policy  of  providing 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras  of 
Nicaragua. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoHD,  as  follows: 

OPPOBIHO  MnJTABT  ASSISTAKCB— MontAT. 

Aran.  22,  1985 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  release  of  the 
$14  million  for  the  contras  In  Nicaragua. 
Provision  of  this  aid  wlU  serve  neither  our 
Interests  nor  our  Ideals. 
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UeOtont  Bund7.  8p«eUl  AateUnt  to  Um 
PTMldant  (or  NaUaoAl  SMurtty  Attain. 
IMl-M. 

Clark    Cllflord.    aaereUry    of    Defenae, 


Rotart  McNamara.  Sacretary  of  Dafanae. 
lMl-««. 

Bdmund  If  uakla.  Saeratarj  of  State.  IMO- 
81. 

Bllot  RlcbantKm.  Saeretarr  of  Defenae. 

im. 

emu  Vaaoe.  Secretary  of  State.  ItTT- 
IMO. 

IfoOaorge  Bundy.  Dept.  of  History  of  New 
Torfc  UntTcntty.  19  Untreralty  Place.  New 
York.  NT  lOOOS. 

Clark  Clifford.  SIS  Conn.  Ave.  Suite  1300. 
Waahlncton.  DC  »006. 

Robart  McNamara.  1800  K  Street.  N.W. 
Suite  1110.  Waahtngtwi.  DC  80008. 

Edmund  Muakla.  1101  VanBont  Ave..  N.W. 
Suite  800.  Waahlnctan.  DC  80006. 

Elliot  lUebardnD.  1838  I  St..  N.W.  Suite 
MM.  Waahlmtwi.  DC  80006. 

Cynia  Vance.  1  Battery  Park  Plaaa.  New 
York.  NT  10004. 

A  MOBAI.  AFPiaL  TO  CoaOBMa  TO  RsnCT  TBI 

Amiuiiiuaxxo's  Rmuwt  vo>  Rami  WD 
VuMiun  pos  TBI  ComsAa 


Blabop  John  Hurat  Adama.  African  Meth- 
odist ^iaeopal  Church. 

Dr.  Jamaa  E.  Andrews.  Stated  Clerk.  Pres- 
byterian Church  (UAA.). 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Camphell,  General  Secre- 
tary. American  Baptlat  Churehea  is  the  K3&. 

Dr.  wm  U  Henfeld.  Preatdent.  Associa- 
tion of  Evancellcal  Lutheran  Churehea. 

Dr.  C.  J.  MaUoy,  Jr..  General  Secretary, 
PrngTi'aslTe  National  Baptist  Convention. 
Inc. 

Dr.  Robert  W  Neff.  General  Secretary. 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Dr.  BUfene  Pickett.  Praaldent.  Unitarian 
Unlversailst  Asaodatlon  of  Churehea  In 
North  America. 

Dr.  Avery  D.  Post.  President.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Vem  Prebelm.  General  Secretary,  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonlte  Church. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Teegarden.  Prealdent. 
Christian  Churehea  (Dtadplea  of  Christ). 

As  leaden  and  repreaentatlvea  of  ten  na- 
tiaoal  churehea.  we  appeal  to  Congress  on 
mOTal  grounds  to  reject  the  Administra- 
tion's requeat  for  more  funds  (or  the  Nlcara- 
guan  oontras,  as  tt  rejected  a  gtmllar  request 
late  last  year.  It  was  morally  wrong  (or  our 
government  through  the  CIA  to  recruit,  or- 
ganlM.  train,  equip  and  finance  the  contras 
in  the  first  place:  It  would  be  morally  wrong 
for  our  government  to  resume  such  activity 

DOW. 

Supporting  or  seeking  support  for  the 
contras  is  but  one  aspect  of  U.8.  policy  that 
dlsturba  us.  In  addition  to  supporting  the 
contras  In  their  terrorism  and  economic  sab- 
otage the  United  Statea  has  alao  engaged  in 
military  ezerdaea  near  Nlcaraguan  borden 
and  naval  maneuven  off  Nlcaraguan  shores; 
mined  Nlcaraguan  harbors;  damaged  the 
Nlcaraguan  economy  through  rediidng  the 
quota  for  Nicaragua's  sale  of  sugar  to  the 
United  Statea;  blocked  loans  (or  Nicaragua 
by  Interna tlonsl  (Inandal  Institutions;  In- 
sisted. In  negotiations,  on  radical  changes  In 
Nlcaraguan  domestic  and  (orelgn  poUdea 
without  offering  comparable  changes  In 
VS.  polldea;  broken  o((  bi-Iateral  talks;  ef- 
fectively blocked  the  consummation  of  the 
Contadora  negotiations  process;  and  an- 
nounced that  It  will  not  accept  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  In  Nlcaraguan'a 


legal  charges  agalMt  the  United  Statea.  It 
seems  Increasingly  dear  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  demlae  of  the  Sandlnlata  govern- 
ment. Its  very  evlstenca  saams  te  affront. 

We  are  ooocemad  with  an  these  diman- 
stooa  of  our  government's  poUcy  toward 
Nicaragua,  and  are  particularly  dlaturbed  by 
the  lack  of  evidence  of  good-fUth  etf oits  on 
the  part  of  our  government  te  negotiate  Ite 
dlff  erenou  with  Nicaragua.  We  believe  that 
a  negotiated  sett  lament  la  both  morally  tan- 
peratlve  and  politically  feastWe  Bowevar,  In 
this  statement  we  address  only  the  moral 
lasue  of  resuming  United  Statea  funding  for 
the  contras. 

We  believe  It  would  be  morally  wrong  for 
the  Congress  te  resume  supporting  the  con- 
tras for  these  reasons: 

1.  To  support  the  omtras  would  be  to  seek 
a  morally  objectionable  goal:  Xo  tmpooe 
Washington's  will  on  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. "The  real  Issue  in  Central  America,"  as 
poUtlcal  scientist  WUllam  M.  LeoOrande 
has  observed.  "(Is)  whether  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  Uve  with  revolutions 
on  Ite  periphery,  or  whether  It  will  continue 
te  Inatot.  as  In  the  past,  that  Washington 
holds  veto  power  over  the  right  of  Central 
Americans  to  govern  themaelvea  as  they  see 
fit."  The  Administration's  poaltlon  Is  dear 
It  Is  determined  to  exercise  veto  power.  But 
this  determination  to  Impose  Washington's 
will  on  Managua  Is  wrong  because  no 
nation,  no  matter  how  powerful,  has  the 
moral  right  to  Impoae  Ite  will  by  (oroe  on  an- 
other nation  except  under  the  most  extreme 
and  limited  circumstances  (eg..  Hitler's 
genodde  against  the  Jews)  that  are  not 
preaent  here.  We  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Nlcaraguan  government  has  done. 
But  one  does  not  have  to  defend  every  Nlca- 
raguan policy  to  Insist  that  the  United 
States  has  no  moral  right  to  seek  through 
military  means  to  (orce  Nicaragua  to  change 
Ite  policy.  We  Americans  would  certainly 
not  grant  to  any  other  nation  the  moral 
right  to  Impose  lU  will  by  military  (oroe  on 
us.  We  cannot  claim  (or  ourselves  a  moral 
right  we  deny  to  others. 

2.  To  support  the  contras  would  be  to  use 
Nicaragua  In  a  morally  outrageous  way  (or 
an  ulterior  motive:  to  demonstrate  to  the 
SovieU  and  othera  that  we  are  tough.  All 
the  Administration's  talk  about  VA.  credi- 
bility makes  It  clear  that  this  Is  lU  primary 
motive  behind  lu  policy  toward  Nlcaragtia. 
But  It  Is  morally  outrageous  (or  the  United 
States  to  provide  arms  so  that  some  Nlcara- 
guans  can  kill  other  Nicaraguans  In  order  to 
show  Russians  half  way  around  the  world 
that  we  North  Americans  have  reaolve. 

S.  To  support  the  contras  would  be  to 
comply  with  their  morally  repugnant 
means:  kidnapping,  terrorism,  atrodtlea. 
Stories  In  The  New  York  Times,  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  papen  have  made 
clear  that  the  contras  have  killed,  tortured, 
raped,  mutilated  and  abducted  hundreds  of 
dvillans  they  suspect  of  sympathlaing  with 
the  Sandinistas.  Here  Is  a  report  from  the 
May  1964  national  newsletter  of  Witness  for 
Peace,  a  group  o(  North  American  Chris- 
tians and  others,  now  numbering  over  1.000 
who  have  traveled  to  the  war  aonea  of  Nica- 
ragua to  stand  with  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
under  attack  by  the  contras.  to  pray  (or 
peace,  and  to  present  an  obstacle  to  what 
was.  until  Congress'  decisive  action  last 
year,  a  U.S.  government-sponsored  war 
"Contras  kidnap  to  Impress  Nicaraguans 
Into  the  mercenary  army.  They  also  kidnap 
to  terrorise  villages.  A  number  o(  Witness 
(or  Peace  teams  have  talked  with  f*i«m—  o( 


kidnapped  men.  women  or  children.  Some  of 
these  loved  onea  have  been  found  by  the 
famfller  dead,  sonetlmes  burned,  some- 
thnas  dismembered  so  that  they  cannot  be 
given  a  decent  builaL  ...  A  contra  saying  Is. 
"We  cannot  win.  but  we  can  kUL'  Again  and 
again  Witnesses  for  Peace  have  talked, 
prayed,  and  mourned  with  famillea  whose 
ntembeis  have  been  taken  away,  tortured  In 
unapaakabia  ways,  or  shot  before  their  very 
eyes.  A  frequent  act  of  the  oontras  Is  be- 


4.  To  support  the  oontras  would  be  te 
share  rasponriblllty  for  the  morally  evU  con- 
sequences of  their  activity:  the  killing  of 
thwisands  of  Nlcaraguana.  The  government 
of  Nicaragua  annotiwiad  In  November  1864 
that  sinoe  1861  the  contras  have  sssssslnst 
ed  810  state  offldals.  and  that  the  war  has 
caueed  a  total  of  eight  thouaand  dvlUan 
deaths,  Private  sources,  itw^imWrtg  the  Latin 
America  Studies  Association,  report  similar 
figurea. 

B.  To  support  the  oontras  would  be  Xo 
accept  the  Administration's  morally  outra- 
geous ass<imr»tlnnr  that  propinquity  In  loca- 
tion somehow  gives  us  proprietory  rights: 
that  Central  America  Is  oun  to  win  or  lose; 
that  might  makea  right.  We  find  theae  as- 
sumptions abhorrent  when  the  Soviet  Union 
acte  on  them:  Ite  location  and  power  does 
not  give  It  the  right  te  oppreas  the  people  of 
Poland  or  to  Invade  Afghanistan  But  If  It  Is 
wrong  for  the  Sovlete  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
theee  aasumptkms.  how  can  It  be  right  for 
the  United  Statea  to  act  on  them?  Might 
does  not  make  right  when  exercised  by 
either  superpower— or  anyone  elae.  The 
prophet  Nathan  made  that  clear  centuries 
ago  In  his  encounter  with  ancient  Israel's 
great  King  David.  Our  nation  needs  to  re- 
member the  word  of  the  prophet  to  the 
king.  We  need  also  to  remember  the  One  (or 
whom  the  prophet  spoke. 

6.  Finally,  to  support  the  contras  would  be 
to  violate  our  nation's  own  moral  Integrity. 
An  editorial  in  Commonweal  put  it  welL 
"The  (uxtdamental  question  (adng  the 
United  Statea  In  Central  America  concerns 
not  what  the  region  should  be,  but  what 
kind  o(  cotmtry  the  United  Stetes  should 
be."  Because  o(  our  love  o(  our  nation  and 
Ite  moral  integrity  we  do  not  want  our 
nation  once  again  U>  seek  to  Impose  Ite  will 
on  Nicaragua  In  order  to  Impreas  the  Sovlete 
by  supporting  a  mercenary  army  o(  terror- 
Iste  who  have  already  killed  or  caused  the 
death  o(  thotisands  o(  Nicaraguans. 

Our  churehea  are  In  doae  contact  with 
sister  churches  In  Nicaragua.  The  constant 
plea  that  we  hear  (rom  these  churches  Is: 
Stop  U.S.  assistance  (or  the  killings]  We 
cannot  In  conscience  Ignore  their  appeal. 

Thus.  In  solidarity  with  the  people  and 
churches  of  Nicaragua  and  In  concern  (or 
the  moral  Integrity  of  our  own  nation,  we 
appeal  to  Congreas: 

Do  not  provide  new  funding  (or  the  Nlca- 
raguan contras.  Do  not  Involve  our  nation 
further  In  their  morally  evU  wajra.  Do  not 
make  us  as  American  citizens  unwUUng  ac- 
complices to  the  death  and  destruction  they 
sow.  Stop  the  killing  and  terrorism.  For  the 
sake  of  life,  decency,  and  peace  with  Justice, 
support  the  negotiations  o(  the  Contradora 
nations,  not  the  sggression  o(  the  Nlcara- 
guan contras. 

Akbucaii  Raoon  Scnouuts  Onosi 
PuKiHsa  Am,  TO  CoimA  Poacss 

Dkas  RsraasBrrATrvK  We,  the  under- 
signed American  Rhodes  Scholars  currently 
studying  In  Ox(ord.  England,  wish  to  regis- 


ter our  strong  oppoattlon  to  any  renewal  of 
United  States  aid— oovart  or  otherwlaa— to 
the  contra  forces  fighting  the  Nlcaraguan 
gtiveiiiment. 

An  objective  of  the  Rhodes  Wr.hnlanhlp  Is 
te  foster  peace  and  understanding  among 
natloiM.  In  this  spirit,  we  feel  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon's  current  policy  toward  Nicaragua  Is 
dangerous  and  counter-productive.  Of 
couiae,  we  each  have  our  own  views  of  the 
preeent  Nlcaraguan  government.  But  we  are 
of  one  mind  In  believing  that  Praaldent  Rea- 
gan's policies  damage  the  proapecte  for  de- 
mocracy In  Nicaragua.  And  we  are  of  one 
voice  when  we  say  that  the  Preeldent's  poli- 
des  damage  the  proapects  (dr  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

As  United  States  dtiaena.  we  urge  you.  In 
the  strongest  poaalble  terms,  to  oppose  any 
renewal  of  aid  to  the  oontra  f  oroea.  We  urge 
you  to  work  toward  a  more  oonetnictive  for- 
eign policy  In  Central  America. 

We  do  not  speak  for  all  Rhodes  Bebolan 
who  are  dtiMns  of  the  United  Statea.  Nor 
do  we  speak  for  the  Rhodea  Trust  as  an  In- 
sUtution.  We  apeak  as  46  Individual  Ameri- 
cans who  are  profoundly  concerned  that  our 
nation's  support  for  the  oontra  war  Is  harm- 
ful to  US  national  Intereete  as  well  as  to  the 
Intereste  of  Central  Americana. 

Please  send  all  responses  c/o  Wade  Bu- 
chanan. Magdalen  College,  Oxford  OZl 
4AU.  Biigland,  or  3808  &  I^kerldge  Trail. 
Boulder,  Colorado,  80S0X 
Stnoerely  youra. 
Wade  B.  Buchanan,  Boulder,  Colorado; 
Claudena  M.  Skran.  Saginaw.  Michi- 
gan; David  Vltter,  New  Orleans.  Lou- 
isiana; Brenda  Buttner,  WataonvUle, 
California;  Barbara  J.  Toman.  Crown 
Point,  TTuM«ti»-  Maureen  E.  Pteed.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah:  Christopher  Hedrick. 
Olympia,  Washington;  Jerri-Lynn  Soo- 
fl^  Newton.  New  Jersey;  Charlea  R. 
Conn  m.  Cambridge.  Maasaehuaetts; 
EUnbeth  H.  Kiikland,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina;  Lawrence  J.  Vale,  Chi- 
cago, lUlnols;  John  W.  FanestU.  La 
Jolla,  California;  Daniel  Porterfleld. 
Towaon.  Maryland;  Oariton  Long, 
Gary,  Indiana;  Heather  A.  Wilson, 
Keene.  New  Hampahire;  Lois  Quam. 
Manhall,  Minneeota;  David  Noever, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Catherine 
J.  Kisaee-Sandoval.  MontebeUo,  Cali- 
fornia; Kelley  H.  Klrklin,  New  Orle- 
ans, Louisiana;  Katherlne  R.  Richards, 
Missoula.  Montana;  Jean  McCoIllster. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Raymond  Paretaky, 
New  Tork  City,  New  Tork;  WUllam  H. 
Bender,  Rutlaiid,  Vermont;  Hunter 
Monroe,  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina; 
David  Duneombe,  Boulder  City, 
Nevada;  Brian  R.  Greene,  New  York 
City,  New  York;  George  R.  Stephano- 
pouloa,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Kevin  L. 
Thurm,  Merrick,  New  York;  Lawrence 
Ellis,  akIHman.  New  Jersey;  Stom 
Hoen.  Baltimore.  Maryland;  Christo- 
pher L.  Elsgruber.  Corvallls,  Oregon; 
Elisabeth  Kiss,  Alexandria,  Virginia; 
Marvin  Krlslov,  New  Haven.  Connecti- 
cut; Sarah  B.  Sewall,  Medomak, 
Maine;  Donald  W.  Hawthorne,  Lake- 
wood.  Ohio;  John  M.  BCacLeod.  North 
Sutton.  New  Hampahire;  Richard 
Sommer,  Morgantown.  Weat  Virginia; 
Jonathan  Hay,  Nampa,  Idaho;  Michael 
E.  Hasselmo,  Golden  Valley,  Minneeo- 
ta; Kathrin  Day  Ijwslla,  Ames,  Iowa; 
Richard  Kllngler,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
Craig  G.  Kennedy.  Clearwater,  Flori- 
da; Patricia  E.  Connelly,  Belleville, 
New  Jersey;  Terrence  Tehranlan,  Hon- 


olulu, Hawaii;  Daniel  Bloomfleld.  New 
York  City,  New  York,  and  Judith 
Stoddart.] 


Caix  to  Mwaws  or  Cowoaass  ar  Nobb. 

Xavbbsxh    o>    thb    Qnasnoa    or    U.S. 

CovBT  Am  roa  Usi  AoAimT  Nicabsada 

We,  the  undersigned  Nobel  lAureatea,  are 
oppoeed  to  any  military  action,  overt  or 
covert,  by  the  United  States  government 
against  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  Aggies- 
■Ion  against  Nicaragua  oonatitutea  a  vlola- 
tion  of  that  country's  territorial  Integrity 
and  naflnnal  aovereignty,  a  violation  of  trea- 
ties already  approved  by  the  VA.  Congrees 
and  sanctioned  by  International  law,  as  well 
as  a  vkdation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  refuse  Ite 
consent  to  any  request  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  funda,  troopa,  training  or 
materiel  to  be  used  either  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  directly  or  by 
the  "contras"  or  other  forces  In  attacks 
upon  the  people  and  government  of  Nicara- 
gua; and  we  call  upon  the  Congreas  to  urge 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  relations  between  the  two  ooun- 
trlea. 

We  further  call  upon  the  Congreas  to  stop 
the  Increasing  mllitariiatlon  of  Central 
America  by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

PhUlp  W.  Anderson.  Princeton  University 
(Physics);  Christian  Anfinsen,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  (Biology);  Kenneth  J. 
Arrow,  Stanford  University  (Economics); 
Julius  Axelrod,  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (Physiology  or  Medicine),  and  John 
Bardeen,  University  of  Illinois  (Physics). 

Baruj  Benaoerraf ,  Harvard  School  of  Med- 
icine (Physiology  or  Medicine);  Paul  Berg, 
Stanford  University  (Chemistry);  Owen 
Chamberlain.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  (Physics);  Subrahmanyan  Chan- 
dreaekhar.  University  of  Chicago  (Physics), 
and  John  F.  Enders,  Harvard  School  of 
Medicine  (Physiology  or  Medicine). 

Walter  GQbert,  Harvard  University 
(Chemistry);  Sheldon  Lee  Olashow,  Harvard 
University  (Physics):  Ronald  Hoffman.  Cor- 
nell University  (Chemistry);  Robert  W. 
Holley,  Salk  InsUtute  (Physiology  or  Medi- 
cine); and  David  H.  HubeC  Harvard  School 
of  Medldne  (Phyaiolocy  or  Medicine). 

Gar  GoMnd  Khorana,  Maasachusette  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (Physiology  or  Medi- 
cine); WaasUy  Leontlef,  New  Yoik  Universi- 
ty (Economics);  Salvador  E.  Lauria,  Maasa- 
chusette Institute  of  Technology  (Physiolo- 
gy or  Medicine);  Edwin  M.  McMillan.  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratory  (Physics);  Severe 
Ochoa,  Hoffman  lARoache,  Inc.  (niyslolo- 
gy  or  Medldne);  Unus  Pauling,  Palo  Alto 
(Chemistry,  Peace),  and  Herbert  A.  Simon, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  (Economics). 

Herbert  Ssent-Oyorgl,  Woods  Hole  Marine 
Biological  Labortory  (Physiology  or  Medl- 
dne); Henry  Taube,  Stanford  University 
(Chemistry),  Howard  M.  Temln,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison  (Physiology  or  Bledl- 
dne),  and  James  Tobln.  Yale  University  (Ec- 
onomics). 

Air  OPKa  I^ttek  to  thk  U.8.  Cokoibs 
(By  Catholic  and  Protestant  Rellgicms  in 

Nicaragua;  Managiia,  Nicaragua;  February 

11, 1986) > 

We  are  prieste  and  paston  and  men  and 
women  religious,  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 


■  Trmnslsted  from  "A  las  ooasnsi*taa  de  lot  bta- 
do*  UnldM  de  America,"  tCuuksua,  Feb.  11,  ISSS.  3 
pp.  (mlmeosTkphed). 


tant  Some  of  us  are  Nicaraguans;  othen 
come  from  other  Latin  American  oountilaa 
and  tram  Europe  and  the  United  Statea.  We 
are  united  in  a  common  bond:  we  all  live  and 
work  in  the  war  aonea  of  Nicaragua.  We  aD 
know  wdl.  fram  doae  contact,  the  death,  de- 
straetian  and  grief  that  the  war  Is  produo- 
taig  In  this  country. 

We  are  writing  to  you  because  we  know 
that  In  a  way  the  wwitlnuatlon  of  this  war 
depends  on  you.  We  are  asking  you  to  help 
stop  It. 

Nicaragua  Is  a  small  sparsely  populated 
country  with  a  history  doeely  linked  to  that 
of  the  United  Statea  during  this  century. 
This  Impoverlsbed  country  has  been  occu- 
pied on  several  occasions  by  U.S.  Army 
troops.  Many  UjB.  vlslton  know  us  and  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  ezperi- 
enoea  and  perhape  a  cup  of  Nlcaraguan 
coffee  with  *>««■"» 

With  the  hope  that  our  message  will  help 
you  better  to  understand  the  ''"^"'"g  of 
the  four-year-old  war  that  drenchea  this  soil 
with  blood  and  takes  the  Uvea  of  four  people 
a  day,  on  the  average,  through  combat  or 
sssssslnstliiii.  we  relate  what  we  are  seeing 
here. 

We  know  thousands  of  Nlcaraguan  campe- 
slnos  who  with  the  triumph  of  the  Revolu- 
tion have  begun  to  live  a  new  life.  They  own 
land;  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write; 
they  have  electrldty  In  their  homes  for  the 
first  time.  Many  of  them  have  begun  to 
work  together  In  cooperatives,  or  have  made 
their  first  visit  to  a  medical  doctor.  They 
have  come  to  understand  that  they  are  per- 
sons with  dignity  and  rights;  and  they  re- 
joice that  their  dreams  of  a  better  future 
for  their  children  sre  coming  true. 

We  alao  know  that  due  to  the  country's 
llmltstlnns  there  are  other  campealnoa  who 
did  not  receive  so  many  good  things,  campe- 
stnos  wlio  were  afraid  of  the  changes  or  did 
not  understand  them,  campesinos  who  were 
relatives  of  memben  of  the  National  Guard 
with  irtiich  Somoaa  defended  his  Intereste 

President  Reagan,  since  the  beginning  of 
his  msndat».  has  sought  to  obstruct  Nicara- 
gua's revolutionary  proccas.  Beginning  In 
1981  the  decision  was  made  to  covertly  fl- 
nsnoe  the  training,  the  miUtary  equipment 
and  the  organisation  of  the  Somoaa  Guards- 
men who  had  fled  to  Honduras  in  1979.  Mer- 
cenaries joined  them,  as  did  some  compe- 
slnos  like  tluiae  we  Just  described.  Some 
were  kidnapped  and  carried  off  to  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary bases  In  Honduras.  Some 
who  joined  the  counterrevolution  did  so  be- 
cause of  family  connections  or  because  of 
the  great  confusion  that  prevailed.  This 
latter  caae  was  feperlslly  true  among  the 
MisUto  population  of  the  Caribbean  Coast 
The  MIskltns  were  Uttle  known  by  most 
Nicaraguans  untO  these  yean  of  revolution- 
ary changea. 

The  counterrevolutionaries,  whom  Presi- 
dent Reagan  calls  "Freedom  Fighters."  have 
been  organised,  supplied  and  badeed  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  openly,  publicly  and  con- 
tinuously, and  they  have  been  active  In 
Nicaragua  territory  since  1983. 

We  have  endured  a  war  which  In  different 
forms  has  been  waged  since  1981.  Its  Intensi- 
ty and  cruelty  steadily  Increase.  ENen 
though  there  are  Nicaraguans  on  both  sides, 
this  Is  not  a  dvU  war.  It  la  a  premeditated 
publldaed  war  whoe  one  side  la  supplied 
with  arms  and  communication  materiel  by 
the  United  States  and  makes  use  of  bases  In 
Hcmduras  and  Coste  Rica. 

This  war  does  not  have  Ite  roote  in  an  in- 
ternal conflict,  although  it  takes  advantage 
of  problems— big  and  Uttle— such  as  exist  In 
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any  loctety.  Tbe  erron  tn  the  Ntcancuan 
Rerolutlon  thould  be  corrected  by  Ntotrm- 
(UADs;  they  do  not  Justify  forelsn  Interren- 
tlon.  Thla  la  not  a  wv  to  free  a  part  of  the 
Nlearacuan  people,  u  If  a  tyrannical  totali- 
tarian Oovemment  were  tnataUed  here.  The 
beat  proof  of  the  participation  and  plural- 
Ian  of  political  optiona  ezlatinc  here  ia  the 
electoral «— »»r»ifw  which  culminated  In  the 
election*  of  November  1M4.  Obaervera  from 
around  the  world  were  present  and  reported 
on  the  elections. 

Thla  war  originated  In  the  political  will  of 
the  Republican  Administration  of  the  n.S. 
which  la  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  destroy 
the  NIcaracuan  Reyolutionary  model,  a 
model  that  la  adequate  for  this  coimtry  and 
which  haa  achieved  notable  suoceaaea  on  the 
road  to  development. 

The  contras  bring  a  scenario  that  diaturba 
us.  We  remember  what  happened  In  Chile  In 
1973  and  Guatemala  In  19M.  Pearful  of 
changea  In  those  countriea  XSS.  Adminatra- 
tlona  helped  to  overthrow  thoae  govern- 
ments. The  alleged  liberators,  however, 
brought  Indiscriminate  repression,  not  de- 
mocracy. 

Becauae  the  contraa  are  not  gaining  any 
military  victories  they  are  terrortetng  the  ci- 
vilian population.  They  focus  their  aggies 
sion  on  killing  people  and  destroying  every- 
thing we  have  painstakingly  built  to  Im- 
prove this  country. 

During  four  years  of  war,  2,767  civilians 
have  been  killed.  Including  133  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  During  1084  the 
"Preedom  Fighters"  murdered  M  campealno 
teachers.  In  the  four  years  we  have  had  to 
close  399  schools  and  41  health  poets  in 
areas  which  are  under  constant  attack. 
Campeslno  cooperatives  are  being  destroyed 
by  rockets  and  mortars.  Within  hours  enter- 
priaea  have  diaappeared  that  coat  great 
effort  to  build.  In  these  four  years  the  coun- 
terrevolutionaries have  attacked  97  campe- 
slno villages,  leaving  many  people  dead  and 
wounded.  They  have  also  abducted  a 
number  of  people.  Nearly  150,000  Nlcara- 
guan  campe^oe  have  had  to  leave  land  and 
home  and  relocate  elsewhere  because  of  the 
war  and  6.238  children  have  been  orphaned. 
These  may  seem  to  be  very  small  num- 
bers, but  in  proportion  to  Nicaragua's 
meager  population  they  are  enormous.  It  la 
the  same  as  If  the  n.S.  had  suffered  232.000 
deaths  in  the  Vietnam  war  instead  of  58.000. 
We  sometimes  hear  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  V&.  Congress  have 
chosen  to  maintain  pressure  on  Nicaragua 
through  a  low-intensity  war.  Instead  of  by 
direct  intervention  of  troops.  For  us  who  see 
aU  this  from  the  standpoint  of  Nicaragua, 
with  Its  limited  human  and  material  re- 
sources, this  is  a  very  high-intensity  war. 
How  long  will  It  take  Nlcaragiia  to  train  new 
technologists,  teachers  and  nurses  to  re- 
place those  who  were  killed?  Who  wUl  erase 
from  the  memory  of  these  thousands  of  or- 
phans the  grief  of  the  loss  of  father  or 
mother?  How  do  we  construct  houses  and 
schools  from  the  rubble.  And  how  do  we 
care  for  the  mutilated  victims— thoae  with- 
out arms  or  legs? 

Members  of  the  Congress,  we  write  to  you 
as  men  and  women  religious.  We  believe  in 
Ood  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  this  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  our  Christian  faith.  Be- 
cause of  this  faith  and  because  we  accompar 
ny  the  campeslno  people  of  Nicaragua  who 
want  peace,  we  must  teU  you  that  this 
n.8.— financed  war  is  unjust  and  Immoral. 
This  war  is  a  sin.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Revolution,  a  Revolution  which  though  stlU 
Immature  la  full  of  possibilities. 


The  United  States  la  uatng  Ita  force  and 
enomMus  power,  as  well  as  money  and  prop- 
aganda, to  Impose  Its  will  on  us  and  is 
nn«nng  peo{>ie  suffer  unspeakably,  a  people 
which  only  wants  to  live  In  peace  and  con- 
struct a  dignified  nation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ood  In  whom  we  be- 
lieve and  of  the  people  with  whom  we  work 
and  for  whom  we  are  willing  to  live  and  give 
our  lives,  we  ask  you  to  stop  helping,  by  any 
means  or  in  any  way.  the  counterrevolution- 
ary groups.  Put  your  laws  at  the  service  of 
Justice  and  treat  this  nation  with  reapect. 

Hear  the  cry  of  the  people:  "We  want 
peace!"  Peace  here  dependa  on  you. 

Signed  by:  42  priesta.  religloua  and  paato- 
ral  agents  working  tn  the  war  aonea;  and  by 
46  In  other  parta  of  the  country. 

(Tranalated  by  Jamea  and  Margaret  Ooff, 
Antonio     Valdlvleao     Kcumenlcal     Center, 
Apartado  3306,  Managua,  Nicaragua.) 
Natioh Ai.  OaoAjfizATioiTa  Di  OFrosmow  to 

CoTiXT  lamvBfTiow  ni  NicaaAonA  Who 

Havb  Pokmaixt  Passb*  RnoLunom  oa 

SiawsB  STATmBraa  Aoahist  Covbtt  Pao- 

a*AM  n  NicAaAonA 

Agricultural  Mlaaiona,  Inc. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Sl  Textile  Workers 
Union.  APL-CIO. 

American  AaaodaUon  of  Jurlata,  U.8.  Sec- 
tion. 

American  Baptlat  Churches,  USA. 

American  Christiana  for  the  Abolition  of 
Tortiire. 

American  Civil  liberties  Union. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Federation  of  Federal.  State, 
County  St  Municipal  Employees  (APSCME), 
APL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Oovemment  E^m- 
ployees,  AFL-CIO. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Lutheran  Church. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Americans  (or  Indian  Opportunity. 

Americans  (or  Peace  in  the  Americas. 

Artists  for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

Aaaociation  for  Community  Based  Educa- 
tioa 

Aaaociation  of  Arab-American  University 
Oraduates.  Inc. 

Black  American  Law  Students  Association. 

Catholic  Peace  PeUowahlp. 

Center  for  Conatitutional  Rights. 

Center  for  Development  Policy. 

Center  for  International  Policy. 

Center  for  National  Security  Studiea. 

Center  for  Third  World  Organizing. 

Center  of  Concern. 

Chile  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 

Chile  Leglalatlve  Center. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Chrtatic  Inatitute. 

Church  Coalition  for  Human  Rights  In 
the  Philippines. 

Church  of  Scientology. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Church  Women  United. 

Citizens'  Energy  Project. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Coalition  of  Latin  American  Trade  Union- 
ists. 

Coalition  of  a  New  Foreign  it  BflUtary 
Policy. 

Commission  on  U.S. -Central  American  Re- 
lations. 

Commission  on  Social  Action  of  Reform 
Judaism. 

Committee  Agalnat  Regiatration  and  the 
Draft. 

Committee  for  Health  Righta  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Committee  In  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador. 


Common  Cauae. 

Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of  Mm. 
Congregation  of  the  Slaters  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 
Congress  Task  Force. 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs. 
Democratic  Socialists  of  America. 
Development  Group  for  Alternative  Poli- 
cies. 
DISARM  Education  Fund. 
Dominican  Staters  of  the  Poor. 
Wnimenlcal   Program   for   InterAmerican 
Communication  St  Action. 
Environmental  Action. 
Environmental  Action  Foundation. 
Envtronmentaliata  for  Full  Employment. 
I^laoopal  Peace  Fellowahlp. 
FeUowahlp  of  Reoondllation. 
Franciaean  Federation  of  Brothers  6t  Sla- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 
Friends  of  the  FUipino  People. 
Fund  for  Constitutional  Oovemment. 
Fund  for  New  Prioritiea  In  America. 
Fund  for  Open  Information  St  Aooount- 
abOity. 

Fur,  Leather  and  Machine  Joint  Board. 
New  York  City. 
Grand  Jury  Project 
Oreenaboro  Juatloe  Fund. 
Haitian  Refugee  Project. 
Humanltaa  International  Human  Righta 
Committee. 
Indian  Law  Reaource  Center. 
Institute  for  Food  *  Develomnent  Policy. 
Inatitute  for  Secular  Miaalonariea. 
Interf alth  Action  for  Economic  Juatloe. 
International  Aaaociation  of  Machiniata, 
APL^IO. 

International  Longaboremen  6t  Warehou- 
semen's Union. 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 

Interreliglous  Task  Force  on  El  Salvador 
4t  Central  America. 
Jubilee  Fund. 

Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Reli- 
gious. 
League  of  United  lAttn  American  ClUsens. 
Libertarian  Party. 
MaryknoU  Fathers  and  Brothers. 
Bfaryknoll  Sisters. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action. 
Middle  East  Research  and  Information 
Project 
Middle  East  Resource  Center. 
Mobilization  for  Survival. 
Moravian  Church  tn  North  America. 
Nation  Institute. 

National  Alliance  Against  Racist  A  Politi- 
cal Repression. 
National  Aaaembly  of  Women  Religious. 
National  Black  United  Front 
National  Center  for  Immigrants'  Rights. 
National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns. 
National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 
National   Committee   Against  Repressive 
liegialation. 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 
National  Education  Association. 
National  Federation  of  Priests'  Councils. 
National  Indian  Youth  Council. 
National  Interreliglous  Board  for  Consci- 
entious Objectors. 

National  Labor  Committee  In  Support  of 
Human  Rights  and  Democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 
National  Network  in  SoUdarity  with  the 
People  of  Ouatemala. 

National  Network  In  SoUdarity  with  the 
Nicaraguan  People. 
National  Office  of  Jesuit  Social  Bfinlstries. 


NETWORK.  A  Catholic  Social  Justice 
Lobby. 

New  Jewish  Agenda. 

Newspaper  Guild.  APL-CIO. 

North  American  Congresa  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

North  American  Federation  of  Temple 
Youth. 

Organizing  Media  Project. 

The  Other  Side/ Jubilee,  Inc. 

Oxf  am  America. 

Palestine  Human  Rights  Campaign. 

Pm  Chriatl.  U  JJL 

PUSH. 

Quixote  Center. 

Rainbow  Coalition. 

The  Redemptionista.  Weatem  Provinoe. 

Religloua  Taak  Force  on  Central  America. 

Riverside  Church  Diaarmament  Program. 

SANE. 

School  Slaters  of  St.  Francea  Oeneralate. 

Service  Employees  International  Union, 
APL-CIO. 

Slaters  of  St  Joaeph  of  Peace. 

Society  of  Miaalonariea  of  Africa  WP. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Sojoumera. 

TransAfrtca. 

Unitarian  Univeraaliat  Aaaociation  of 
Churchea  in  North  America. 

Unitarian  Unlvenallst  Service  Committee. 

United  AutomobUe,  Aerospace,  Agricultur- 
al Implement  Workers  of  America. 

United  Church  of  Christ 

United  Church  Board  of  World  Ministries. 

United  Electrical  Workers. 

United  Methodist  Church. 

United  Statea  Farmers  Aaaociation. 

U.&  Catholic  Mlaslon  Aasodation. 

U,B.  Out  of  Central  America. 

U.S.  Peace  CouncU. 

United  Statea  Student  Aaaociation. 

Vietnam  Trial  Support  Committee. 

Vietnam  Veterana'  Peace  Campaign. 

War  Reatsters  League. 

Waahlngton  Office  on  Africa. 

Washington  Office  on  lAtln  America. 

Wltneaa  for  Peace. 

Women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Women  USA. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
St  Freedom.  U.S.  Section. 

World  Peacemakers. 

Young  Ideas,  Inc. 

Young  Women'a  Chriatlan  Association  of 
the  USA. 

CompUed  by  SANE  and  the  Coalition  for 
a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30, 1986] 
DohT  PnifD  THX  "CoimAa" 
(By  Adolfo  P«rez  Eaquivel) 

It  muat  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  con- 
frontation between  the  Reagan  Admlnlatra- 
tion  and  the  Sandlnlata  Government  haa 
neared  a  breaking  point  Both  the  Sandlnla- 
taa  and  American  policy  makers  aeem  im- 
wavering  in  their  determination  to  aurvlve 
each  other.  Only  Congress  can  defuse  this 
time  bomb. 

Soon  Congress  Is  to  decide  whether  to 
support  the  Administration's  war  against 
Nicaragua  by  voting  an  expected  $14  ailllion 
Administration  request  for  covert  aid  to  the 
"contraa,"  or  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  region's  problems.  Latin  Americans 
hope  common  sense  and  a  healthy  aware- 
ness of  self-interest  will  move  the  lawmak- 
ers to  end  the  war  against  the  tiny  Central 
American  republic. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  done  its 
best  to  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 


deepening  the  conflict.  It  has  waged  an  un- 
declared war  through  the  omtraa,  who,  if 
given  auffldent  aupport  hope  to  topple  the 
Han«tinlata  regime.  For  Nicaragua,  one  of 
the  worid'a  poorest  nations,  this  imrelenting 
aggression  has  resulted  in  postponement  of 

Material  damages.  Inflicted  with  United 
States  taxpayers'  money,  are  estimated  at 
more  than  $400  million.  The  flgfatbig  haa 
killed  more  than  3.S00  people.  anuHig  them 
many  women,  children,  atudenta  and  work- 
era.  The  Admlniatratlon'a  rationale  for  Ita 
policy  haa  been  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment's alleged  totalltarlaniam.  Its  denial  of 
baaic  freedoma  and  the  menace  it  poses  to 
Its  regional  neighbors  and,  ultimately,  to 
United  States  security  Interests. 

During  several  trips  to  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  Statea,  I  have  grown  convinced  that 
these  arguments  are,  at  best,  overstate- 
ments designed  to  Justify  an  essentially  im- 
Jtistiflable  policy  of  aggression.  The  debate 
on  Capitol  Hill  will.  I  hope,  reveal  the  dls- 
tortkm  and  manipulation  of  fact  by  high 
Administration  offldals. 

Yea,  the  Sandinistas  have  made  mis- 
takes—but they  have  also  registered  re- 
markable achievements  that  far  outwela^ 
their  shortcomings.  Certainly,  their  mis- 
takes do  not  Justify  the  terrible  punishment 
Washington  Is  meting  out.  My  conveiaations 
with  Nicaraguan  leaders  in  virtually  all  sec- 
tors of  society  made  It  clear  that  the  Sandi- 
niataa  recognize  that  a  better  underatanding 
should  be  developed  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  oppositicm  party,  the  press 
and  the  MlaUto  Indiana. 

But  common  sense  dictates  that  we  all 
take  into  account  the  dramatic  social 
changes  that  BCanagua  has  implemented. 
The  revolutionary  Government  haa  out- 
lawed capital  puniahment  and  demonatrated 
extraordinary  restraint  in  dealing  with  de- 
feated adversaries,  the  deposed  forces  of  An- 
aataalo  Somoza  Debayle. 

While  the  Sandlnlataa  muat  divert  a  large 
portion  of  their  financial  and  physical  re- 
sources to  defense,  they  have  carried  out 
policies  that  have  resulted  in  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  infant  mortality  rates  and  have 
greatiy  increased  medical  care  for  the  popu- 
lation. Their  health  program  caused  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  select  Nicara- 
gua as  one  of  five  model  countries  for  pri- 
mary health  care.  These  succeaaes  are  mir- 
rored by  advances  In  education,  with 
marked  declines  In  the  national  Illiteracy 
rate  following  one  of  the  most  effective  lit- 
eracy campaigns  in  lAtin  America.  The  Ad- 
ministration ignorea  theae  aooompllshmenta 
in  Ita  need  to  escalate  the  conflict  Through 
ita  aupport  for  the  contras  and  direct  inter- 
vention by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
it  haa  bombed  and  mined  Corlnto,  the  main 
port.  In  violation  of  International  law.  It  haa 
dlaregarded  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice while  advocating  terrorism  against  a 
sovereign  state.  It  unilaterally  withdrew 
from  talks  with  the  Sandlnlataa  in  Manaan- 
Olo,  Mexico,  and  undermined  the  peace  Ini- 
tiative of  the  Contadora  countries— Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela— when  it 
f aUed  to  manlp!ilate  the  initiative  toward  ita 
own  desired  ends. 

These  acts  of  hostility  and  terrorism,  far 
from  breaking  the  Sandinistas'  spirit  have 
only  galvanized  them  in  their  resolve  and 
rallied  much  of  Latin  America  to  their  sup- 
port. E^ren  high  Pentagon  officials  acknowl- 
edge that  further  assistance  to  the  contras 
will  not  bring  about  military  defeat  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

Kxlsting  evidence,  a  feeling  for  history 
and  common  sense  should  enable  Congress 


to  reject  the  Admlnlstratkm's  counterpro- 
ductive policies. 

At  this  critical  moment  it  seems  the  San- 
dinistas are  ready  to  support  a  policy  of 
nonintervention  In  the  region  by  an  exter- 
nal power  and  an  end  to  arms  shipments 
and  use  of  military  advisers  In  Cmtral 
America. 

The  Congress  should  make  clear  Its  re- 
spect for  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
and  reject  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
continued  aid  to  the  contras.  At  the  aame 
time.  It  muat  Implement  meaaurea  that 
would  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  cir- 
cumvent that  dedalon. 

The  Reagan  Administration  should 
resume  talks  with  the  «»«~<ir.i«t^T.  and  seri- 
ously support  the  Contadora  peace  Initia- 
tive. The  choice  Is  clear  the  Administration 
either  continues  its  policy  of  destruction 
and  death  or  chooses  one  of  cooperation  and 
life. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  10, 1985] 

A  BBTm  Wat  to  Pkacs  di  Nicabaova 

(By  Sol  M.  linowlts) 

The  president's  new  peace  proposal  for 
Nicaragua  may  mark  a  significant  turning 
point  in  the  adminiatration's  attitude 
toward  the  atruggle  in  that  country.  In 
recent  weeka,  the  administration  has  been 
Indicating  that  ita  objective  is  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Sandlnlataa  But  in  his  current 
propoaal.  the  president  emphasizes  negotia- 
tion as  the  course  to  be  followed  in  trying  to 
deal  with  the  problems,  and  implies  wllling- 
neas  to  support  a  negotiated  solution  that 
might  be  worked  out  between  the  parties.  If 
it  does  nothing  else,  the  propoaal  puts  em- 
phasis on  a  negotiated  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  fighting  in  Nicaragua. 
To  that  extent,  it  ts  a  welcome  move. 

As  to  the  specifics  of  the  prealdent'a  new 
plan,  however,  the  fact  Is  that  it  really  lan't 
new,  and  it  Isn't  really  hia.  The  plan  waa 
previously  put  forward  by  the  contraa  and 
rejected  by  the  Sandlnlataa  several  weeks 
ago.  The  only  truly  new  part  of  the  plan  has 
to  do  with  the  use  of  the  $14  million  in  aid 
to  be  made  available  by  the  United  States  to 
the  contras. 

Here  the  problem  is  that  the  proposal 
would  offer  much  to  the  contras  and  little 
to  the  Sandinistas  Indeed,  the  contras  cant 
lose.  The  Sandinistas  are  called  upon  to  ne- 
gotiate baaed  on  the  offer  made  by  the  con- 
traa a  month  ago.  If  the  Sandlnlataa  peraiat 
in  their  refuaal  to  do  ao,  then,  under  the 
plan,  the  United  Statea  would  be  able  to 
resume  military  aid  to  the  contras.  If  the 
Sandinistas  do  undertake  to  negotiate  but 
don't  reach  agreement  with  the  contras 
within  60  days,  then  the  contras  can  refuse 
to  prolong  the  negotiations,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  free  to  resume  military  aid  to 
them. 

It  Is  not  too  difficult  to  see  why  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  hesitate  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions that  promise  legitimization  of  military 
aid  to  the  contras  if,  within  a  designated 
time,  the  Sandinistas  have  not  come  to 
agreement  with  them. 

Second,  the  president  is  asking  Congress 
to  approve  indirectiy  what  it  haa  indicated 
it  would  not  approve  directly.  It  Is  obvious 
that  while  the  president's  proposal  would 
make  $14  million  available  to  the  contras 
for  himianitarian  purposes,  this  would  free 
up  other  contra  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  in  EH  Salvador, 
the  United  States  has  strenuously  objected 
to  "power  sharing"  between  the  government 
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and  the  oppoattion  group.  But  In  the  cur- 
rent propoml.  the  plan  Is  for  the  forem- 
ment  of  Nicarmgua  to  engage  In  negotiatlona 
with  the  oontraa  that  would  aeetn  to  call  for 
predaely  the  kind  of  "powo'  charing"  prevl- 
oualy  denounced  by  the  United  States. 

Is  there  another  way  to  approach  the  situ- 
ation that  might  have  a  grMter  prospect  for 
success  and  also  advance  the  administra- 
tion's announced  objectives? 

The  Contadora  nations— Colombia, 
Mezloo,  Panama  and  Venesuela— have  been 
trying  to  find  a  basis  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  fighting  In  Nicaragua  and  else- 
where In  Central  America.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  United  States  did  not  consult  with 
the  Contadora  group  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  approach  in  Nicaragua.  It 
Is  not  too  late,  however,  for  the  United 
States  now  to  Join  with  the  Contadora 
group  in  calling  for  a  dialogue  in  Nicaragua 
between  the  Sandinistas  and  the  contras, 
under  the  aegis  of  Contadora  and  with  the 
mediation  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  would  be  no  preconditions  for  such 
a  dialogue,  and  both  sides  would  be  given  a 
full  opportunity  to  state  their  positions  in 
order  to  advance  the  prospect  for  national 
reconciliation  and  a  fair  and  free  election 
under  International  supervision.  At  the  end 
of  a  designated  period,  the  United  States 
could  reexamine  the  situation  and  deter- 
mine whether  humanitarian  or  other  aid  to 
the  contras  would  be  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary to  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  have 
evolved. 

The  difference  between  this  approach  and 
the  one  set  forth  in  the  president's  proposal 
is  that  the  discussions  between  parties  In 
Nicaragua  would  take  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Contadora  nations,  which  have 
won  the  respect  of  both  sides,  and  the 
United  States  will  not  hold  the  threat  of 
military  support  for  the  contras  over  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  Sandinistas  would  know, 
however,  that  If  they  refuse  to  participate 
in  such  a  dialogue,  they  will  have  strength- 
ened the  case  for  aid  to  the  contras  In  a  way 
that  the  administration  Itself  has  not  been 
able  to  do. 

Ann.  16.  1986. 

Dkak  Mma—  op  Conokxss:  In  the  coming 
days.  Congress  will  consider  a  request  from 
President  Reagan  to  renew  funding  for  a 
covert  aid  program  against  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua. 

Attempts  to  destabilize  the  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  support  of  the 
bombings,  burning  of  villages  and  crops, 
murder  of  civilians,  mining  of  harbors  and 
assassination  of  officials  offends  American 
prinidples  and  Is  contrary  to  American  de- 
sires. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  firmly  opposed 
to  any  renewal  of  covert  aid  funding  and 
want  you  to  vote  against  any  request  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  covert  aid  program 
against  Nlcarag\ia.  This  would  Include  any 
request  that  would  make  available  funds  to 
the  Central  InteUience  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  other  agency  or 
enUty  of  the  United  SUtea  Involved  in  Intel- 
ligence activities  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting  directly  or  Indirectly 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  In  Nica- 
ragua by  any  nation,  group  or  individual. 

We  want  you  to  oppose  any  compromise 
to  the  current  provision  prohibiting  United 
States  funding  of  the  covert  aid  program. 

We  want  you  to  oppose  and  vote  against 
all  efforts  to  any  so-called  economic  options, 
humanitarian  aid  or  any  open  and  overt 
support  funds  to  the  "ocmtras",  as  such  aid 


only  serves  to  support  military  operations 
against  the  government  and  people  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Further,  we  urge  an  Investigation  of  pri- 
vate sector  funds  for  same  activities,  as 
these  funds  only  serve  to  support  military 
operations  against  the  Ctovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Slnoerely, 
Tony  Adaims.  Producer,  Julie  Andrews, 
Actress:  Edward  Asner.  Actor  Rene 
Auberjonls,  Actor,  Ned  Beatty,  Actor, 
Tinker  Beattr.  Tyne  Daly  Brown, 
Actor,  Oeorg  Stanford  Brown.  Actor/ 
Director  Jackson  Browne,  Musician; 
Alan  Bums.  Writer  Carol  Caldwell. 
Writer  David  Clennon.  Actor  Sean 
Daniel;  Michael  Douglas,  Actor/Pro- 
ducer Richard  Dreyfuaa,  Actor  Blake 
Edwards.  Dlrector/Produoer,  Shelly 
Pabares.  Actress;  Mike  Panell.  Actor 
Jack  Z  Ptelda,  Agent;  Robert  Fox- 
worth.  Actor/Director,  Bonnie  Frank- 
lin. Actress;  Robert  Oreenwald.  Direc- 
tor/Producer. Stephanie  Hagen.  Ac- 
tress; Daryl  Hannah.  Actress;  Howard 
Hesaeman.  Actor  Margot  Kidder,  Ac- 
tress; Barry  Krost,  Producer  Dlanthe 
Lebeaon,  Attorney /Producer  Edward 
and  Mildred  Lewis,  Producers;  Martha 
Luttrell,  Agent;  Paul  Masuraky,  Direc- 
tor, Mark  Merson.  Producer  Marvin 
Mlnoff.  Producer  Elizabeth  Montgom- 
ery. Actress;  MlcheUe  PhllUpa.  Musi- 
cian/Actress; Marc  Rosenberg.  Pro- 
ducer Eugenie  Ross-Lemlng.  Writer/ 
Producer  Susan  Sarandon.  Actress; 
Pepe  Sema,  Actor,  Bert  Schneider. 
Producer,  Timothy  R.  Sexton;  Stanley 
K.  Sheinbaum;  Robert  Singer,  Produc- 
er, Paul  L.  Tucker  Jeff  Wald.  Produc- 
er, Paula  Welnsteln.  Producer  Julia 
Winston.  Curator.  Bill  Zimmerman. 
PoUtlcal  Consultant;  David  Soul. 
Actor /Director. 

Iirm-AnBUCAH  Dtalooux  Ukgks  Pouct 

CHAJiaXS  TO  E^HV  NlCAHAOnAH  Caisis 

Members  of  the  Inter-American  Dialogue, 
a  private,  non-partisan  group  of  prominent 
leaders  from  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, the  United  States,  and  Canada,  today 
called  on  the  U.S.  government  to  "renounce 
plans— overt  or  covert,  direct  or  indirect— to 
renew  support  for  the  military  and  paramili- 
tary activities  of  the  Nlcaraguan  insur- 
gents" (the  contras).  In  a  statement  re- 
leased by  Dialogue  co-chairmen  Sol  M. 
Unowitz  and  Oalo  Plaza,  the  group  also 
called  on  the  Nlcaraguan  government  to  re- 
nounce support  for  the  Insurgents  in  EH  Sal- 
vador. "There  will  be  no  peace  In  Central 
America  as  long  as  the  norm  of  non-inter- 
vention Is  flouted  by  any  country." 

Declaring  that  the  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the 
Hemisphere's  seciirity  "more  than  any  situ- 
ation in  20  years."  the  Dialogue  statement 
proposed  five  steps  to  achieve  peace  in  Nlca- 
ragria.  It  urged  the  United  States  to  "recog- 
nize, as  did  the  Kissinger  Commission,  that 
an  Indigenous  revolution  In  the  Americas 
can  be  compatible  with  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty, and  to  refrain  from  Interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Nicaragua." 

The  statement  on  Central  America  (full 
statement  attached)  was  Issued  by  members 
of  the  Dialogue's  newly-formed  Executive 
Committee  after  an  all-day  meeting  in 
Washington.  Members  present  were:  Sol  M. 
Llnowlta,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  princi- 
pal U.S.  negotiator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties;  Oalo  Plaza,  former  President  of 


Ecuador  and  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States;  Peter  Bell, 
former  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation;  Rodrlgo  Botero,  former  Fi- 
nance Minister  of  Colombia;  McOeorge 
Bundy,  former  U.S.  Nattonal  Security  Advi- 
sor, Jose  Maria  Dagnino  Pastore,  former  Fi- 
nance Minister  of  Argentina:  Ivan  Head. 
President  of  the  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Research  Centre:  Daniel  Oduber, 
former  President  of  Costa  Rica;  and  EUiot 
Richardson,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Attorney  OeneraL  Other  Committee 
memben  are  Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso, 
the  Senatae  leader  of  Braill's  governing 
party,  and  Ralph  PfeUfer.  chairman  of  IBM 
World  Trade  Americas/Far  East  Corpora- 
tion. 

Cbaiimen  linowlta  and  Plaza  also  an- 
nounced the  Committee's  dedslon  to  launch 
a  five-year  program  of  actlvlttos  for  the 
Inter-American  Dialogue.  The  Dialogue  will 
meet  again  in  plenary  In  November  and  ex- 
pects to  Issue  its  third  report  on  UA-lAtln 
American  relations  early  in  1M6.  The  Dia- 
logue has  a  membership  of  approximately 
SO  persons,  drawn  equally  from  North 
America  and  Latin  America.  Partldpants  in- 
clude f  onuer  presidents  and  cabinet  secre- 
taries; bankers.  tndustriaUsts.  and  labor 
leaders;  scbolaza.  media  executives,  and 
foundation  beads;  and  religious,  political, 
and  military  lea;>rs. 

[Statement] 

Cuaaxirr  VS.  Latib  Akbucav  Rblstiotb 

(Executive  Committee.  Inter- American 
Dialogue,  April  4.  IMS) 

The  crlsiB  of  economic  growth,  debt,  and 
trade  remains  the  most  Important  problem 
In  Latin  America  today.  Recent  progress 
toward  restructuring  the  external  debt  of 
several  major  countries  Is  significant,  but  it 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  re- 
gion's fundamental  economic  problems  are 
unresolved;  indeed,  they  may  be  worsening. 

The  next  session  of  the  Inter-American 
Dialogue  will  consider  proposals  to  deal 
with  regional  economic  problems.  It  will  ex- 
amine the  proper  role  of  international  fi- 
nancial Instltutloas.  of  foreign  investment, 
and  of  national  policies— both  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  of  the  industrial 
countries.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
Dialogue  will  also  take  up  other  major 
issues.  Including  narootica,  immigration  and 
refugees,  and  arms  control.  We  will  continue 
our  strtmg  focus  on  how  to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy and  help  assure  the  protection  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 

We  are  compelled  today  to  address  the 
most  urgent  issue  in  the  Americas:  the  dan- 
gerous tension  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  that  threatens  the  region's  se- 
curity more  than  any  sitiiation  In  30  years. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiative of  the  four  Contadora  nations  to 
fashion  a  settlement  in  Ontral  America 
seemed  promising.  We  welcomed  the  start  of 
direct  U.S.-Nlcaraguan  talks  at  Manzanlllo, 
Nicaragua's  positive  response  to  the  second 
Contadora  draft  treaties,  and  the  Nlcara- 
guan commitment  to  hold  national  elections 
in  1984. 

Our  hopes  have  dimmed  in  recent  months. 
The  Contadora  process  has  run  Into  serious 
obstacles.  Nicaragua's  regime  and  leading 
opposition  parties  could  not  agree  on  proce- 
dures to  make  the  1084  elections  broadly 
representative.  The  United  States  has  sus- 
pended the  talks  at  BCanzanlllo  and  has 
stepped  up  pressures  against  Nicaragua. 
Recent  public  statements  suggest  that  the 


U.S.  government  may  be  seeking  capitula- 
tion by  the  Sandinistas.  The  possibility  of  a 
much  more  Intense  war  In  Nicaragua,  in- 
volving the  United  States  indirectly— and 
perhaps  even  directly— is  real. 

Even  If  such  a  war  Is  avoided,  the  Nlcara- 
guan crisis  may  poison  U.8.-Latln  American 
relations  and  undermine  efforts  to  resolve 
other  serious  hemispheric  problems.  It  has 
already  weakened  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  prompted  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  authority  of  the  World  Court. 
It  has  polarized  the  domestic  politics  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  It  has  distracted 
attention,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  fundamental  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Most  important,  in  human 
terms,  the  fighting  in  Nicaragua  has  killed 
and  wounded  thousands,  displaced  tens  of 
thousands  from  their  homes,  and  set  back 
the  country's  economy  by  a  decade  or  more. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States.  Nicaragua,  the  other  Central 
American  countries.  CXiba.  and  the  Conta- 
dora nations  work  to  forge  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  the  struggles  in  Central  America. 

Last  Sunday's  election  In  El  Salvador 
shows  the  popular  support  for  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte's  dramatic  Initiative 
to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  insurgent  left  at 
La  Palma.  Now  President  Duarte,  strength- 
ened by  these  elections,  should  move  vigor- 
ously toward  negotiation.  In  this  effort,  he 
requires  the  strong  support  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere. These  negotiations  must  be  more 
than  a  tactic,  for  they  are  the  only  path  to 
lasting  peace  in  El  Salvador. 

With  regard  to  Nicaragua,  we  believe  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  peace 
before  a  wider  war  becomes  Inevitable. 

1.  We  call  upon  the  governments  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  United  States  to  resume  their 
bilateral  disciisslons. 

2.  We  ask  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to 
open  the  way  toward  national  reconciliation 
by  pursuing  a  dialogue  with  all  significant 
parties  who  seek  an  end  to  the  civil  war^  and 
by  providing  the  conditions  necessary  to 
hold  free  and  fair  elections  under  intema- 
tloniU  supervision. 

3.  We  ask  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize,  as  did  the  Kissinger 
Commission,  that  an  indigenous  revolution 
in  this  Hemisphere  can  be  compatible  with 
U.S.  national  security  and  with  hemispheric 
security,  and  to  refrain  from  Interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Nicaragua.  The 
United  States  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  share  a  concern  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  a  Soviet  or  Cuban  military 
presence  in  the  Americas. 

4.  We  call  upon  the  Contadora  nations, 
meeting  again  next  week,  to  persist  In  the 
difficult  task  of  negotiation,  and  to  recom- 
mit their  best  efforts  toward  designing  in- 
spection and  verification  provisions  that  can 
be  monitored  and  enforced,  taking  into 
proper  account  the  concerns  of  aU  parties. 
We  call  upon  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  to  commit  themselves, 
in  deed  and  not  Just  In  word,  to  active  sup- 
port for  the  Contadora  process  of  mediation 
and  for  a  negotiated  regional  settlement. 

5.  Finally,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
pledge  themselves  not  only  to  the  principle 
but  to  the  practice  of  non-intervention.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  should 
clearly  renounce  plans — overt  or  covert, 
direct  or  indirect— to  renew  support  for  the 
military  and  paramilitary  activities  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  Insurgents.  The  Nlcaraguan  gov- 


ernment should  clearly  renounce  all  support 
for  the  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
of  the  insurgents  In  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where. There  will  be  no  peace  in  Central 
America  so  long  as  the  hemisphere  norm  of 
non-intervention  Is  flouted  by  any  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
minor  miracle  happened  over  the 
weekend  and  continued  through  yes- 
terday in  the  form  of  a  unified  Demo- 
cratic approach  to  the  problem  of 
Nicaragua,  to  the  problem  of  aid  to 
the  Contras.  I  say  it  is  a  minor  miracle 
because  on  the  most  contentious,  the 
most  divisive  issue  perhaps  in  America 
today,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  budget— and  I  doubt  if  even  that 
surpasses  Nicaragua  as  an  area  of  con- 
tention—Demcxrrats  from  left  to  right, 
supporters  of  the  Contras,  opponents 
of  the  Contras,  got  together  on  one 
Joint  compromise  which  yesterday  was 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  this  came 
about  was  that  the  leader  of  the 
Democrats,  Mr.  Btrs,  called  together 
a  negotiating  session  at  which  I  be- 
lieve some  20  E>emocrats  appeared.  We 
went  through  in  great  detail  and  with 
great  debate  all  of  the  elements  about 
the  war  in  Nicaragua,  about  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Contras.  about 
America's  obligations,  about  all  of 
those  diverse  factors  that  have  been 
discussed  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  diverse  as  the  feeling  was, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  among 
Democrats— and  I  would  guess  among 
virtually  all  JJJS.  Senators— that  this 
situation  is  not  marked  by  tones  of 
black  and  white  but  is  a  very  difficult 
situation  involving  great  stakes  for  the 
United  States,  in  which  we  should,  if 
we  can,  speak  with  a  unified  voice.  I 
think  it  will  not  speak  well  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  today  if  we  speak  by  52  to 
48  or  that  order  of  magnitude,  as  I 
fear  we  will  speak.  I  think  it  does  not 
bode  well  for  American  policy  when 
there  can  be  neither  consistency  nor  a 
broad  base  of  support  for  that  policy. 

It  was  in  that  spirit  that  we  Demo- 
crats sought  to  put  together  some- 
thing that  we  could  all  support. 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  I  strongly  believe— I  will  mention 
a  little  more  about  that  later— that  we 
should  not  abandon  the  Contras,  that 
our  interests  are  such  that  we  should 
continue  to  support  them.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
that  we  put  together  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  yesterday  that 
involved  some  8  hours  of  negotiation. 

The  elements  of  that  compromise 
were  very  simple,  very  direct,  and,  in 
my  Judgment,  they  were  a  proposition 
that  the  administration  could  not 
refuse.  Tet,  the  administration  did 
refuse  it;  at  least.  It  was  not  accepted 
as  first  proffered.  I  believe  that  was  a 
serious  mistake. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  admin- 
istration or  any  group  or  party  must 


accept  without  change  or  without  dis- 
(nission  the  first  offer  in  any  compro- 
mise proposaL  But  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  our  proposal,  coming  as  it  was 
from  such  a  diverse  group,  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  affirmatively  and  efficient- 
ly dealing  with  all  the  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  administration,  simply 
should  have  been  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  proposed  was 
that  humanitarian  aid— defined  as 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other 
forms  of  humanitarian  siid — could  be 
delivered  to  the  Contras  in  an  amount 
up  to  $14  million  a  year,  provided  that 
it  could  be  monitored  independently  as 
to  the  nature  and  amount  of  that  aid. 

There  were  two  important  stipula- 
tions that  would  trigger  the  ability  to 
lift  what  we  call  the  fence  or  the 
President's  prohibition  on  that  aid. 

The  first  stipulation  was  that  both 
parties  agree  to  a  cease-fire.  Those  of 
our  group  who  were  strongly  opposed 
to  aid  to  the  Contras  in  any  form  felt, 
I  believe,  that  the  cease-fire  made  up 
for  or  compensated  for  or  was  worthy 
of  compromise  for  the  fact  that  we 
were  sending  humanitarian  aid.  So 
that  while  we  were  clearly  giving  aid. 
we  were  also  clearly  giving  it  under  a 
condition  of  cease-fire. 

A  further  corollary  was  this:  Should 
the  Sandlnlst4w  refuse  the  cease-fire, 
then  the  Contras  would  not  be  bound 
by  a  cease-fire,  and  the  fence  would  be 
lifted.  Contrariwise,  should  the  con- 
tras not  agree  to  the  cease-fire,  the 
fence  or  the  prohibition  would  have 
been  in  place. 

A  further  stipulation  was  this: 
Should  either  side  violate  the  cease- 
fire, then,  in  the  case  of  the  Contras, 
the  prohibition  would  be  relmposed:  in 
the  case  of  the  Sandinistas,  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Contras  to 
obey  a  cease-fire  would  be  lifted. 

The  second  condition  was  that  the 
United  Staffs  and  Nicaragua  return  to 
bilateral  talks.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
this  administration  which  went  to 
Manzanlllo  initially  in  talks.  To  be 
sure,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  those  talks.  Nevertheless,  a 
return  to  talks  in  the  midst  of  a  cease- 
fire might  Just  have  given  the  chance, 
the  new  shaft  of  light,  the  new  atti- 
tude that  would  set  the  scene  for  get- 
ting this  very  diverse  and  very  difficult 
conflict  off  dead  center.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  on  dead  center  at  the 
present  time,  in  terms  of  resolution  of 
that  conflict. 

So  essentially,  what  we  had  was  $14 
million  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras,  provided  it  could  be  moni- 
tored independently  as  to  nature  and 
amount,  but  conditioned  upon  a  cease- 
fire and  conditioned  upon  talks. 

There  were  other  matters  in  our 
compromise,  and  the  minority  leader 
will    put    the    entire    text    into    the 
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One  of  the  Important  oondittons  was 
that  it  not  be  delivered  through  the 
CIA  or  through  another  Intelligence 
agmey.  There  were  a  whole  host  of 
other  agendea  through  which  It  could 
be  delivered.  Some  of  our  group 
thought  it  should  be  the  United  Na- 
tions: others,  the  Red  Croa.  But  the 
proposition  submitted  to  the  adminis- 
tration provided  for  any  agency  other 
than  the  CIA  or  another  intelligence 
agency. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  the  propos- 
als we  put  on  the  administration  were 
not  onerous,  were  iwt  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  aid  fn»n  being  delivered,  but, 
rather,  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
blade  eye  that  has  been  given  to  the 
CIA  owing  to  the  mining  of  the  har- 
bors and.  In  turn,  the  Involvement  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been 
greatly  crltidaed.  through  the  CIA. 
We  sought  to  avoid  that  by  providing 
for  any  agmcy  other  than  the  CIA. 

til.  President,  we  also  provided  for 
assistance  to  the  Contadora  countries, 
and  we  also  provided  that  we  should 
support  and  encourage  the  Contadora 
process:  because  we  believe  that 
through  the  Contadora  countries— the 
Hispanic  brothers,  so  to  speak,  of 
those  In  Central  America— there  la  an 
excellent  chance  of  some  breakthough 
In  terms  of  negotiation,  and  that  that 
should  be  encouraged. 

We  further  provided  for  a  fast  track 
consideration  by  Congress,  should  the 
President  wish  to  submit  economic 
sanctions  or  further  requests  for  aid. 
There  were  triggers  on  the  question  of 
economic  sanctions  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  could  seek  the  fast  track 
if  the  Contras  were  not  negotiating  In 
good  faith.  In  the  case  of  further  aid 
to  the  Contras,  there  was  a  trigger 
that  either  the  Sandinistas  violated 
the  cease  fire  or  that  they  failed  to 
come  to  bilateral  talks.  In  effect,  those 
provisions  sought  to  maTimt—  the 
pressure  upon  the  «*r>riin<iit.M 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  it  was  a 
minor  miracle  that  this  could  have 
been  put  together.  I  see  some  of  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  floor  for 
whCHn  I  have  great  respect  and  whose 
participation  In  this  compromise  was 
very,  very  affirmative.  Those  who 
were  in  our  group,  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  I  think  previously  stated  on 
this  floor  but  if  it  has  not  were,  of 
course,  our  minority  leader.  Senator 
DoDD.  Senator  Kmav,  Senator  Bokkh, 
Senator  Imouts,  and  Senator  Lsaht, 
representing  I  think  a  rather  broad 
and  diverse  spectnmi  of  phlloeophlcal 
views  on  this  question  and  different 
approaches. 

It  Is,  I  think,  a  shame.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  was  turned 
down.  It  was  put  together  In  the 
fading  moments,  as  it  were,  of  this 
matter  since  it  is  brought  up  under  a 
time  constraint  under  a  necessity  for  a 
vote  today,  and  it  Is  remarkable,  as  I 


say,  that  it  was  brought  up  and  consid- 
ered at  that  time. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  put 
together  a  compromise.  Clearly  our 
lines  are  open.  Clearly  those  of  us  on 
this  side  are  more  than  willing  to  con- 
sider anything.  But  in  the  practical 
real  world.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
possibility  of  hammering  together  a 
compromise,  considering  the  diversity 
of  the  groups,  considering  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  meaning  of  faahloning  the 
precise  words  and  the  precise  concept 
on  all  of  these  things  like  the  proper 
agency  of  delivery,  the  definition  of 
the  kind  of  goods  that  can  be  deliv- 
ered, where  they  can  be  delivered,  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  able  to 
trigger  that  delivery,  all  of  those 
things  are  vastly  complicated  concepts 
which  simply  take  time  to  put  togeth- 
er. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  and 
expressed  my  regret  that  it  cannot  be 
put  together,  I  will  very  reluctantly 
and  with  reservation  vote  for  the 
President's  proposal. 

I  understand  and  Indeed  I  have  seen 
a  first  draft  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  minority  leader  in  which 
he  wlU  track  at  least  a  number  of  the 
proposals  in  the  Democratic  proposal. 
In  that  sense  I  feel  that  our  efforts 
have  clearly  been  affirmative  and  con- 
structive. More  than  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  shown  that  this  party  is 
not  seeking  to  be  obstructionist,  is  not 
seeking  to  say  that  this  matter  In 
Nicaragua  Is  something  about  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  Join  together  at 
the  water's  edge  with  a  united  policy. 
EXemocrats  are.  We  have  shown  that, 
and  as  the  leader  puts  into  the  RccoRO 
the  written  evidence  of  our  proposal,  I 
think  it  is  for  all  the  world  to  see  that 
we  were  willing  to  Join  In  a  Joint  tml- 
fied  compromise  where  all  the  country 
could  have  come  together. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  on  public 
television  last  Sunday  a  show— I  say  it 
was  on  public  television.  I  do  not  guess 
it  was— I  forget  what  station  it  was  on. 
Mr.  President.  But  In  any  event,  it  was 
an  hour  long  program  recounting  the 
history  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  and  it 
brought  to  mind  to  me  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  have  known  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten and  it  brought  to  light  those 
things  in  vivid  Technicolor  and  in  all 
the  exdtement  of  the  events.  It 
showed  Pldel  Castro  back  when  he  was 
in  college  before  he  had  a  beard  when 
he  was  a  little  round-faced,  cherubic- 
looking  individual.  It  showed  him  up 
in  the  mountains  and  it  detailed  about 
the  New  York  Times  reporter  who 
went  up  there.  I  remember  as  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  reading  those 
stories  with  such  avid  Interest,  describ- 
ing this  agrarian  reformer,  as  he  was 
called,  who  sought  to  restore  Justice, 
democracy,  economic  equity  to  the 
coimtry  of  Cuba,  who  was  going  to 
stamp  out  the  excesses  of  that  terrible 
dictator,  and  I  say  that  advisedly,  Ba- 


tista, and  I  remember  the  exdtement 
that  I  felt  at  the  time,  and  the  pro- 
gram detailed  that  exdtement  and 
then  it  went  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  revolution  and  each  step 
along  the  way  since,  and  it  brought  to 
mind  that  there  was  indeed  a  time 
when  the  United  States  could  have 
done  something  about  that. 

We  tried,  of  course,  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  in  the  most  bungled,  mishandled, 
fiasco  that  I  guess  this  country  maybe 
has  ever  been  involved  in  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  Vietnam  war  was  greater  tragedy 
and  certainly  with  greater  loss  of  life. 
But  in  terms  of  a  bungled,  miscon- 
ceived adventure  that  was  probably 
the  worst. 

Nevertheless.  I  think.  BCr.  President, 
there  were  things  that  we  could  have 
done  at  one  time,  perhaps  even  peace- 
fully through  negotiations,  but  we 
missed  our  chance. 

I  was  intrigued.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxmiXDT]  stated  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  Soviet  bases  in 
Nicaragua  because  I  think.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  program  brought  to 
mind  there  comes  a  point  when  there 
is  not  much  we  can  do  about  it  or  at 
least  that  we  are  willing  to  do  about  it. 
We  know  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  huge  Soviet  presence  there. 
We  know  that  there  is  about  $7  billion 
in  aid  per  year.  And  whether  it  is  a 
Soviet  base  or  not  there  are  bases  with 
Soviet-trained  pUots  and  Soviet  air- 
planes and  a  whole  host  of  Soviet 
weapons  and  there  are  Soviet  client 
states  that  eximrt  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops  from  this  hemisphere  to  Africa, 
to  all  over  the  world.  Wherever  the 
Soviets  want  their  bidding  done,  they 
will  dispatch  a  few  tens  of  thousands 
of  troops. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  time  Is  now,  our  only  chance, 
whatever  that  Is.  to  avoid  another 
Cuba  In  Nicaragua. 

The  efforts  that  we  put  together  in 
our  compromise  were  calculated  to  be 
that  proper  effort.  Those  having 
failed.  I  personally  am  not  willing  to 
abandon  the  Contras.  to  walk  away 
and  say  that  they  are  not  appropriate 
objects  of  our  beneficence  and  that  we 
must  abandon  them  and  count  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Sandinistas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  good  faith 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  its 
absence. 

Accordingly,  hit.  President.  I  will 
vote  for  this  resolution  with  misgiv- 
ings, with  reservations,  with  regret 
that  we  could  not  have  put  together  a 
proper  compromise. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I 
beg  the  indulgence  of  Senators  who 
have  been  waiting,  the  Senator  from 
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Montana  [Mr.  Mxlchxr]  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Thursday  I 
met  with  a  group  of  Senators  in  my 
office.  Democrats  from  aU  parts  of  the 
ideological  spectrum,  and  we  discussed 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  package 
which  might  be  used  as  a  compromise 
so  that  all  Senators,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  liberals  and  conservatives, 
middle  of  the  roaders.  those  who 
would  be  against  the  $14  million  as 
well  as  those  for  imfenclng  the  $14 
million,  could  possibly  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation that  would  allow  us  to 
present  a  unified  front  here  in  the 
Senate,  and,  at  the  encouragement 
and  request  of  those  Senators,  I  called 
Mr.  Reagan  and  offered  on  the  part  of 
Senate  Democrats  to  meet  with  Re- 
publican Senators  and  the  President  if 
the  President  would  be  present  or 
would  have  someone  to  speak  for  him 
and  explore  this  possibility. 

I  suggested  that  there  be  a  half 
dozen  Senate  Democrats,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  probably 
would  want  an  equal  number  of  Re- 
publican Senators,  and  that  we  could 
meet  and  at  any  time  the  President 
might  wish. 

The  President's  reaction  was  positive 
and  he  indicated  that  he  would  get 
back  to  me  before  the  day  was  over. 

Later  that  day,  the  White  House  in- 
formed me  that  the  President  would 
like  to  pursue  this  matter  and  that  a 
time  would  be  proposed  by  the  White 
House,  I  believe,  on  the  next  day.  On 
Friday,  the  same  group  of  Senators 
met  with  me,  and  it  was  Indicated  at 
that  point  that  the  time  for  such 
White  House  meeting  would  be  at  5 
p.m.  on  Sunday.  It  was  agreed  among 
us  Democrats  meeting  in  my  office, 
that  we  would  meet  in  my  office  at  3 
pjn.  on  Sunday  so  as  to  further  pre- 
pare a  packaged  proposal  to  present  at 
the  meeting  at  the  White  House. 

Then  on  Saturday,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  White  House  indi- 
cating that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
postpone  the  scheduled  5  o'clock 
Sunday  meeting  at  the  White  House 
untU  sometime  on  Monday. 

In  any  event.  I  called  my  Demodtitic 
colleagues  and  told  them  about  the 
change  in  schedule  insofar  as  the 
White  House  meeting  was  concerned, 
but  suggested  that  we  Democrats  pro- 
ceed, nevertheless,  to  meet  as  we  had 
planned  at  3  o'clock  in  my  office  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  There  was  excel- 
lent attendance  of  those  Democratic 
Senators  In  my  office  at  3  o'clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Dodd,  who  was 
in  Connecticut,  was  at  the  airport  and 
was  ready  to  come  to  Washington.  But 
he  indicated  that  he,  of  necessity, 
would  have  to  go  back  to  Connecticut 
for  the  evening,  because  of  the  death 
of  a  friend.  And  I  told  Mr.  Dodd  that  I 
very  much  wanted  him  to  come  on  to 
Washington,  in  any  event.  He  did.  so, 


and  I  compliment  him  on  his  high 
sense  of  duty. 

So  we  met.  and.  I  think,  developed  a 
very  good  compromise  proposal.  Mr. 
Df  ouTK,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Assistance,  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ings, as  were  Mr.  Johhstoii,  Mr. 
BoRDT,  Mr.  Dodd,  'ULt.  Icaht,  Mr. 
Kkbbt,  and  myself. 

There  were  other  Senators  who  were 
also  present.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  had  to  be  cut  to  6, 
whereas  there  were  at  least  12  or  13 
who  had  indicated  that  they  very 
much  wanted  to  go  to  the  White 
House,  that  number  was  accordingly 
reduced. 

During  our  discussions,  Mr.  Jokh- 
STOH,  I  thought,  made  the  finest  pres- 
entation for  a  comprehensive  package 
that  anyone  had  made  or  that  could 
be  made  within  the  strictures  that 
faced  us.  Time  was  short,  votes  were 
coming  on  Capitol  Hill  today,  and  the 
meeting  at  the  White  House  was  being 
put  off  until  the  next  day.  and  so  on. 
But  Senator  Johmstoii  made  this  pro- 
posaL  And  he  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  KxKBT,  Mr.  Hakkut.  and 
others,  sat  well  into  the  late  afternoon 
and  early  evening  attempting  to 
hammer  out  an  agreement.  I  thought 
it  was  a  remarkable  thing.  I  think  he 
has  expressed  his  feeling  that  it  was  a 
near  miracle.  And  I  believe  in  mlrades. 
But  in  any  event,  Mr.  Johhstoh 
showed  remarkable  talent  and  iimova- 
tiveness. 

We  had  a  good  cross-section  of  Sena- 
tors, as  I  have  already  indicated,  who 
came  together.  Everybody  gave  up  a 
little  something.  This  was  a  true  com- 
promise. A  compromise  occurs  when 
each  of  various  partidpants,  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  concensus  on  a  con- 
troversial matter,  gives  up  something. 
So  the  package  was  not  to  the  entire 
liking  of  anybody.  So  it  was  commend- 
able that  Senators  from  the  left,  the 
right,  and  in  the  middle  would  come  to 
an  agreement  on  this  complex,  diffi- 
cult, and  controversial  matter. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Douc  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  have  six 
Senators  from  his  side  and  he  was  very 
pleased  at  the  opportimity  to,  hopeful- 
ly, work  out  a  compromise.  At  all 
times,  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Dolx  has 
been  extremely  considerate,  under- 
standing, and  cooperative  and  he,  like 
I,  was  optimistic  that  we  might  be  able 
to  work  out  an  accommodation. 

At  the  White  House  the  President 
first  sat  in  on  the  meeting.  Obviously, 
he  could  not  sit  there  for  7H  hours. 
The  Vice  President  was  there.  ISi. 
DoLi  and  his  Republican  colleagues 
were  there  an  hour  before  we  £>emo- 
crats  arrived.  The  discussions  were  ex- 
cellent. Everyone  sought  hard  to  find 
a  middle  ground. 

I  provided  Mr.  Dole  with  a  copy  of 
the  Democratic  compromise  only  at 
8:15  yesterday  morning.  Senator  Dolk 


did  not  have  a  lot  of  time  in  which  to 
study  it.  But  he  was  able  to  provide  it 
to  the  White  House  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  people  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  react  to  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
it  seemed  to  all  of  us,  I  think,  that 
there  probably  was  some  movement 
toward  each  other's  position  in  several 
respects.  Finally,  however.  It  became 
pretty  clear  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  wrap  up  an  agreement  that  day.  So 
we  on  our  side  presented  Mr.  McFar- 
lane,  who  seemed  to  be  heading  up  the 
White  House  group,  and  lAr.  Doli  and 
the  other  Republican  Senators  with  a 
second  proposal.  They  also  presented 
us  with  a  second  proposal  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  proposals  for  half  an  hour 
or  a  little  more  before  we  recessed  for 
the  day.  Where  did  that  leave  us? 

It  left  us  each  with  the  other's  pro- 
posal. This  morning,  Mr.  Dols  and  I 
said  to  each  other,  "The  lines  are 
open,  our  minds  are  open,  we  are  still 
available  if  there  Is  any  opportimity 
that  we  can  get  together  ard  make 
progress." 

So,  a  compromise  is  an  agreement  or 
an  accommodation  of  viewpoints  by 
persons  with  disparate  positions,  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Each  gives  up  a  little 
something  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Crahstoh  was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  in  the  very  begiiming.  I 
think,  should  be  credited  with  the  idea 
that  we  should  sit  down  and  talk 
about  compromise  with  the  White 
House  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation. So  each  Senator  gave  up 
something.  That  is  compromise. 

As  I  see  it,  the  White  House  did  not 
make  any  compromise.  We  are  going 
to  vote  at  some  point  a  little  later 
today  on  the  resolution  that  has  been 
introduced  as  the  President's  package, 
which  was  required  under  the  law. 

The  White  House  took  our  proposals 
and  argued  very  persuasively  that  we 
ought  to  do  this  or  that  in  connection 
with  this  or  that  proposal. 

I  could  not  see  the  White  House's 
positions  as  being  any  compromise  at 
all.  There  were  a  lot  of  "whereases," 
and  there  was  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
provision.  In  the  first  Instance,  the 
obligatory  and  operative  part  of  the 
White  House  proposal  occupied  only  a 
little  over  half  of  a  page,  in  a  four- 
page  memorandum. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  we 
Democrats  offered  a  comprehensible 
compromise.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
those  who  partidpated  in  the  discus- 
sions on  all  sides  did  so  in  good  faith. 
But  we  simply  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  White  House  people  to  the  point 
where  they  would  say,  "OK,  we  will 
take  this,  that.  And  how  about  chang- 
ing this  a  wee  bit?  We  are  giving  up 
something.  You  have  given  up  some- 
thing. We  will  have  a  compromise." 
That  did  not  happen.  It  could  still 
happen.  My  mind  is  always  open.  As 
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former  majority  leader.  I  suppose  I 
know  la  much  aa  anybody,  more  than 
many  people,  aa  to  how  tenadoua  one 
has  to  be,  how  patient  one  has  to  be, 
and  how  willing  one  has  to  be  to  give  a 
Uttle  here  and  a  little  there  In  order  to 
get  a  consensxis.  So  I  am  still  available. 
I  will  be  glad  to  bo  anywhere,  wade 
any  ocean,  climb  any  mountain,  and 
go  as  far  aa  anyone  else,  even  now  to 
hammer  out  a  workable,  feasible  pack- 
age. Of  course,  the  hours  are  swiftly 
panting  and  It  may  not  be  pcaslble. 

I  compliment  all  who  participated  in 
this  effort,  and  especially  do  I  want  to 
OMnpliment  the  Republican  leader 
who  sat  at  the  White  House  all  day 
long  trying  In  good  faith  with  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

Especially  do  I  want  to  compliment 
those  on  my  side  who  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  go  the  extra  mile,  and 
compromise  their  views  a  little  here  or 
there  In  order  to  reach  a  package  that 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country. 

I  do  not  think  anything  further 
needs  to  be  said  on  that  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  elements  of  the  Joint 
resolution  proposed  by  Democratic 
Senators  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoas,  as  follows: 
aSemocraU'  Last  PropoHa  at  White  House 
lleetlnc] 
I  OP  Joun  KuoLimam 


FoUowInc  a  preamble,  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion wai  contain  the  follovlns  elements: 

HUltAjnTAaiAJI  ASSISTAXCS 

1.  Durtnc  Ftoeal  Tear  198«,  the  President 
may  make  available  on  a  pro-rata  monthly 
basis  up  to  tl4  million  (or  the  provision  of 
food,  dothins,  medical,  and  other  humani- 
tarian ssslstaDoe,  and  the  costs  of  delivery 
thereof,  to  the  contras  In  a  maiuier  cuch 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  nich  sssist- 
aooe  Is  capable  of  being  independently  mon- 
itored, pnvid»d  tftaf 

a.  Bilateral  conversations  between  Nicara- 
gua and  the  United  States  are  resumed.  In 
such  conversatloDS  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  discussed  lo  ts 
to  normallae  bilateral  relations  and  In  this 
way  contribute  effectively  to  the  Contadora 
process:  and 

b.  The  contras  and  the  Nlcaraguan  gov- 
ernment each  agree  to  institute  a  mutual, 
monitored  cease-fire. 

X  If  the  Nlcaraguan  government  is  unwill- 
ing to  enter  Into  such  a  mutual  cease  fire, 
the  humanitarian  assistance  described 
above  may  sUll  be  provided. 

3.  If  the  contras  seriously  or  substantially 
violate  the  mutual  cease-fire,  all  humanitar- 
ian ssslstsfire  shall  be  terminated. 

4.  If  the  Nlcaraguan  government  seriously 
or  substantially  violates  the  mutual  cease- 
fire, the  contras  are  relieved  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  continue  It. 

5.  The  delivery  sgency  may  t>e  a  United 
States  Oovemment  agency  but  not  the  CIA 
or  an  tnteUlgence  agency. 

0.  No  United  States  Oovemment  funds 
may  t>e  paid  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
Contras.  and  no  United  States  Oovemment 


funds  may  be  used  to  assist  the  Contras. 
except  as  provided  In  this  resolution. 
AssxsTAMCS  TO  coRTSADoaA  couirraiBS 

1.  The  United  States  should  encourage 
and  sui>port  the  Contadora  process. 

2.  The  President  may  make  available  from 
the  114  million,  or  from  any  other  funds 
previously  appropriated,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  sod  appropriate  for  expenses  aris- 
ing from  Implementatkn  of  an  agreement 
tsased  on  the  Contradora  Document  of  ob- 
jectives of  September  >,  1961.  Incliiding 
peacekeeping,  verification,  and  monitoring 
systema 

aooaomc  sAiKmom 
1.  DlscussioDs  are  encouraged  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  concerning  possi- 
ble eoooomlc  sanctions  which  may  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Nlcaraguan  government, 
provided  in  paragraph  2  below. 

3.  In  the  event  the  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment Is  not  negotiating  In  good  faith  In  bi- 
lateral negotiations,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  authorise  economic 
sanctions.  Such  a  request  must  be  sccompa- 
nled  by  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  negoti- 
aUona  The  report  shall  also  contain  the 
President's  certification  that  the  Nlcara- 
guan government  Is  not  negotiating  In  good 
faith  and  a  description  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  that  conclusion  Is 
based. 

3.  A  request  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  3  will  be  handled  by  the 
Congress  under  expedited  procedures. 

OTKBt  SAIKTTIOaS 

1.  The  President  may  sutnnit  a  request  to 
the  Congress  for  authorization  for  addition- 
al aid  to  the  Contras.  in  such  amount  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  he  deems  appropriate,  and 
for  autorization  for  any  other  meastires  he 
deems  appropriate.  Including  economic  sanc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment. If: 

a.  Notwithstanding  the  resumption  of  bi- 
lateral talks,  the  Nlcaraguan  government  re- 
fuses to  participate:  or 

b.  Notwithstanding  the  resiimptlon  of  bi- 
lateral talks,  the  Nlcsiraguan  government  re- 
fuses to  enter  Into  a  mutual  cease  fire. 

2.  Such  a  request  will  be  handled  by  the 
Congress  under  expedited  prooedurea 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  first,  something  has 
been  said  about  the  letter  that  has 
been  sent  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader.  May  I  say,  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  I  should  have  a  copy.  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  White 
House  should  send  me  a  letter.  But, 
for  the  record,  I  have  not  seen  any 
letter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield- 
Mr.  BTRO.  I  was  asked  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  briefly  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
referred  to  a  draft  of  a  letter  which 
was  described  to  me  as  not  being  a 
final  letter  but  which  would  eventual- 
ly be  put  into  the  Rbcoro  here  on 
behalf  of  the  President.  I  speak  not 
for  him  but  simply  as  one  who  has 
seen  a  first  draft  and  was  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  that  letter 
would  be  forthcoming. 


I  know  the  flrst  draft  of  the  letter 
did  track  a  number  of  the  elonents  of 
our  compromise,  though  not  complete- 
ly, and  certainly  not  in  the  way  we 
would  have  accepted  It,  had  that  been 
the  only  compromise.  But  since  that 
was  shown  to  me,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
share  that  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate.  I  understand  that  will  be 
later  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gise to  the  distinguished  Senator  if  I 
Inferred  from  his  statement  wrongly 
in  what  I  just  said.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
such  letter. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  our  leader. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
applaud  the  minority  leader  for  the 
effort  he  has  given  on  behalf  of  this 
issue  in  bringing  the  Democrats  to- 
gether and  working  with  the  Republi- 
cans. I  thank  him  also  for  noting  that 
I  was  perhaps  the  first  instigator  of 
this  effort  that  led  to  a  claim  by  the 
Democrats  that  we  were  eager  for  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  problem, 
eager  not  to  just  say  no  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  paramili- 
tary or  military  operations  In  Nicara- 
gua, but  that  we  had  positive  alterna- 
tives that  we  t>elleved  could  lead  to  a 
peaceful  solution  or  greatly  heighten 
the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  problems  In  Nlcaragtia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  is  it  his 
plan,  not  before  the  vote  that  Is  now 
arranged  on  the  military  money,  to 
offer  that  as  an  alternative  that  we 
can  act  upon  later,  sooner  or  later, 
after  the  vote  tonight  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
that  I  will  offer  it.  We  have  made  the 
compromise  offer.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  White  House  has  made  any 
compromise.  Our  Senators  gave  up.  as 
I  said,  a  good  bit.  We  made  the  com- 
promise offer  and  It  is  still  there.  I  am 
still  here.  We  all  are  still  here.  I  have 
heard  nothing  further  from  the  White 
House  today.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Doli  and  I 
have  talked  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
further.  The  compromise  Is  still  at  the 
White  House  and  I  am  willing  to  talk 
about  It.  But  time  Is  numing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  was  not  really 
asking  about  a  compromise  to  be 
brought  to  frtiltion  before  the  vote 
which  is  now  scheduled  to  occur  on  a 
measure  that  calls  for  the  approval  of 
using  money  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary purposes  in  Nicaragua.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  it  might  be 
useful  for  us  to  provide  some  leader- 
ship after  we  have  rejected  that  course 
in  terms  of  offering  for  active  consid- 
eration a  plan  that  we  believe  more 
likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Democratic  leader 


has  made  an  excellent  point.  I  shall, 
accordingly,  at  some  point  before  we 
go  home  today,  offer  these  elements  as 
a  joint  resolution  to  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  If,  Indeed, 
the  resolution  which  we  shall  vote  on 
is  rejected  here  or  in  the  other  body, 
my  resolution  will  be  in  the  Forei^ 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  is  a  member.  I  hope  that  it 
will  provide  the  subject  piece  for  fur- 
ther discussions  there  and  possible 
action. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  that  is  a  very  positive  step 
to  take,  and  I  shall  assure  my  leader 
that  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
takes  that  up  at  an  early  time,  consid- 
ers Its  text,  considers  amendments 
that  people  may  feel  are  appropriate, 
reports  it  out,  and  then  brings  it  back 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend.  Let  me  close  with  one  sen- 
tence. That  is  to  say  that  it  is  with  ex- 
tremely great  pride  that  I  have  viewed 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  Senators,  all 
of  whom  participated  in  our  disctis- 
slons.  who  came  from  opposite  view- 
points and  so  on,  who  were  so  willing 
to  give  up  something  In  order  to  come 
out  with  a  package  that  would  be  ben- 
eficial, hopefully,  in  resolving  the 
questions  that  we  all  have  as  to  the  re- 
gions to  the  south  of  the  United 
States. 

I  say  one  other  thing.  Partictilarly, 
was  I  impressed  by  Mr.  Habkhi  and  by 
Mr.  Kkkht.  They  have  just  recently 
returned  from  Nicaragua  and  I  said  to 
the  two  of  them,  "Only  one  of  you  can 
go  to  the  White  House.  You  decide." 

They  gave  me  a  coin  to  flip.  I  flipped 
it,  and  Mr.  Kxrbt  won  the  toss. 

I  thought  that  was  a  tremendous  dis- 
play of  cooperation  and  understanding 
and.  again,  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
the  goal  that  we  all  sought. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  great  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  is  my  friend,  for  his  pa- 
tience and  understanding.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  Imposed  upon  him. 

I  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, may  I  Inquire? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  has  2  hours  and  55  minutes 
remaining.  The  minority  has  1  hour 
and  41  minutes  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Itlr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


MXAT  FKOlt  MAIlaOUA 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  something  pretty  smelly  in  either 
Managua  or  Washington  or  both. 
What  in  the  blazes  can  be  going  on 
with  United  States-Nlcaraguan  rela- 
tionships? 

On  the  one  hand,  here  in  Washing- 
ton, we  are  debating  $14  million  worth 
of  support  for  Contra  mercenaries 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  importing  Nlcaraguan  beef  ten- 
dered for  sale  by  their  Government  in 
Managua  It  is  an  outrageous  incon- 
sistency to  promote  a  policy  to  over- 
throw the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
while  paying  out  in  dollars  the  money 
Managua  needs  to  continue  to  func- 
tion. To  add  Insult  to  injury,  the 
amount  is  twice  as  much  as  last  year 
and  we  do  not  need  the  meat.  In  this 
cotmtry.  per  capita  consimiption  of  red 
meat  exceeds  100  pounds  per  year, 
contrasted  with  Nlcaraguan  peasants 
who  average  as  many  poimds  of  beef 
per  year  as  you  can  count  on  one 
hand.  This  utter  lack  of  consistency, 
which  economically  figtires  into  an- 
other addition  to  the  pitiful  U.S.  red 
Ink  In  balance  of  trade,  also  figures 
into  a  pitiful  foreign  policy  pattern  of 
rewarding  a  foreign  government  whose 
actions  we  decry  as  a  thorn  to  peaceful 
resolutions  for  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Both  economically  and  diplomati- 
cally, it  is  a  pattern  of  plain  dumbness. 

Is  this  the  U.S.  image  this  Govern- 
ment wants  to  project?  It  is  not  fitting 
in  the  John  Wayne  image;  it  is  more 
fitting  to  a  Peter  Sellers  spoof.  Holly- 
wood central  casting  could  not  do 
worse  than  our  Government's  actions: 
On  the  right  hand  "we'll  plow  them 
under"  with  the  Contras;  on  the  left 
hand  "we'll  do  business  as  usual"  with 
Idanagua. 

I  went  to  Miami  yesterday  to  see  for 
myself  the  tons  of  beef  from  Nicara- 
gua routinely  imported  into  the  UJ3. 
food  chain;  60-pound  boxes  of  frozen 
boned-out  beef  stacked  high  In  a 
Miami  warehouse  awaited  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment health  and  sanitation  inspec- 
tion. The  cardboard  boxes  were  attrac- 
tively designed  to  advertise  Nicaragua. 

No  further  proof  need  be  offered  to 
bear  witness  to  the  adage  that  every- 
thing is  fair  in  love  and  war.  Nicaragua 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fair  to  its  protein- 
starved  people  when  it  exports  meat  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  aim  of  the 
UJS.  Government  is  to  force  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
by  assisting  the  Contra  guerrillas'  war, 
it  cannot  be  fair  to  those  Contras  in 
this  war  when  it  assists  Managua  with 
Yankee  dollars  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
beef  that  Americans  do  not  need  and 
do  not  know  they  are  eating. 

Some  Americans  respond  to  the  im- 
passioned, if  not  inspired,  rhetoric  of 
President  Reagan's  description  of  the 
Contra  guerrilla  skirmishes  by  volun- 
tarily  donating   to   the   mercenaries. 


The  President  asks  for  14  million  tax 
dollars  to  meet  their  payroll,  even  as 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  meat 
Inspectors  routinely  check  the  frozen 
Nlcaraguan  beef  in  Miami  cold  storage 
warehouses  prior  to  its  distribution  to 
fast  food  establishments  or  supermar- 
kets for  a  broader  but  unlabeled  Amer- 
ican cooperation  with  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

Yesterday,  in  Miami,  I  witnessed  this 
strange  arrangement: 

While  the  White  House  seeks  over- 
throw of  Managua  here,  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  provides  official 
clearance  of  Nicaragua's  highest- 
priced  meat  so  it  can  be  stamped  U.S. 
inspected.  OK'lng  its  distribution  na- 
tionwide. 

Nlcaraguan  officials  argue  that  they 
are  a  people's  government,  but  since 
their  people  only  get  6  pounds  or  less 
of  beef  per  year,  it  is  gross  to  eximrt 
half  of  their  total  production  of  beef 
to  the  United  States,  where  we  each 
average  eating  100  poimds  per  year. 

If.  under  these  circumstances,  moral 
logic  is  weighed,  the  weight  of  the 
premise  that  a  country  whose  people 
have  so  Uttle  protein  should  eat  their 
own  limited  amoimts  of  beef  would 
previdl  as  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment's policy.  But  Instead  the  logic  of 
the  dollar  dominates.  I  might  add  It 
dominates  both  sides. 

If  it  were  circumstances  where  the 
good  of  the  UJ3.  economy  were  domi- 
nating our  Government's  decisions, 
the  logic  would  prevail  to  limit  im- 
ports of  beef  while  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  produce  for  us  are  suf- 
fering staggering  losses,  causing  bank- 
ruptcy or  liquidation  for  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  them. 

If  there  were  a  mood  of  military 
logic  to  guide  United  States-Nlcara- 
guan policy,  then,  surely,  economic 
consideration  to  limit  the  foes'  effec- 
tiveness would  come  into  the  delibera- 
tions. 

But  this  policy  of  President  Rear 
gan's  administration  has  neither  logic 
nor  substance.  Nor  have  I  faith  that 
there  is  a  reasoned  sensible  position  in 
Managtia,  for  I  still  ponder  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  a  government  that  de- 
liberately Insults  the  Pope  on  a  peace 
mission  and  translates  a  people's  fight 
for  freedom  of  Samoea  tyranny  Into  a 
mandate  for  Marxist  btingling  of  a 
poor  economy  becoming  more  desti- 
tute. The  peasants  stirely  thought  win- 
ning the  revolution  progress  toward 
the  promised  "new  day"  would  put  a 
little  meat  on  the  table— beef  by  pref- 
erence. They  can  only  be  surprised, 
when  they  shout  "Where's  the  beef?", 
that  the  answer  is  "Gone  north  to 
Miami  to  feed  the  Yankee  gringos." 
Yankee  imperialistic  ties  with  Samoza 
was  part  of  the  reason  Nlcaraguan 
peasants  joined  the  Sandinistas'  revo- 
lution. 
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Tiny  Nlcaracua  vaA  its  3  million 
people  have  importance  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  world,  but  let  us  not 
exanerate  that  position.  Our  actions 
need  not  be  ridiculous. 

Before  oontinulns  with  further  fool- 
ish aetiCBi.  I  choose  first  to  argue  on 
the  moral  side— that  no  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  killing  Sandinistas 
through  the  paid  attacks  of  the  Con- 
tras  Just  as  little  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  importing  Into  the  United 
States  one-half  of  Nicaragua's  beef 
production. 

I  would  argue  that  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States  requires 
limiting  Imports  and  that  the  beef  pro- 
ducers here  are  most  desperate  for  a 
reversal  of  their  looes. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  military 
logic  that  helping  Managua  with  dol- 
lars defies  aU  common  sanity  when  we 
are  urged  to  push  dollars  into  Contra 
killing.  I  argue  that  historic  basic  mili- 
tary logic  deems  economic  pressure  as 
an  ally  in  arms  against  the  enemy. 

If  they  are  a  meaningful  enemy,  I 
suggest  multilateral  discussions  to  be 
broadened  with  the  close  neighbors  of 
Nicaragua  to  bring  about.  If  not  a  cer- 
tainty, at  least  a  tone  of  progress  to 
stability  in  Central  America.  No,  I  do 
not  believe  an  imminent  threat  of  a 
broad  war  exists  there,  but  if  It  comes 
we  would  be  better  prepared  to  move 
with  meaning  and  force  if  there  were 
some  force  of  meaning  to  what  we  are 
doing  and  sajrlng  now. 

Meat  tmm  Managua— playing  it 
both  ways  is  not  an  effective  policy  for 
America.  The  only  way  It  fits  is  in  this 
never-never  land  of  Nlcaraguan  policy 
paradox. 

Mr.  DODO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  really 
wanted  to  comment  on  the  discussions 
which  transpired  Immediately  prior  to 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  speak  of  the 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johmstom]  regarding 
the  meetings  that  occurred  yesterday 
at  the  White  House.  I  join  with  my 
other  colleagues  who  spoke  earlier 
commending  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  for  his  efforts  to  bring  to- 
gether what  has  been  described  as  a 
rather  disparate  group  of  Democrats 
in  order  to  try  to  resolve  differences 
among  ourselves  in  regard  to  what  our 
policy  in  Central  America,  more  specif- 
ically Nicaragua,  ought  to  be.  As  the 
minority  leader  has  pointed  out.  this 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish. 
In  fact,  we  spent  several  days  trying  to 
resolve  the  differences  among  our- 
selves. But  as  a  result  of  a  very  propi- 
tious visit  to  Nicaragua  by  two  of  our 
dlstlngulshed      colleagues.      Senator 


KzaxT  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator 
Hamoh  of  Iowa.  I  believe  we  brought 
to  the  discussion  a  new  element  that 
indicated  there  was  a  strong  and  a 
very  real  possibility  of  achieving  a 
cease-fire  between  the  Contras  and 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government;  that  as  a 
result  of  that  new  Information  Sena- 
tors who  had  in  the  past  fundamental- 
ly disagreed  with  the  direction  we 
ought  to  pursue  in  our  foreign  policy 
took  a  different  approach  and  as  a 
result  of  the  initiative  of  Bshhxtt 
Jobhstoh  of  Louisiana,  with  the  work 
of  some  12  or  13  other  Democratic 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
were  able  to  fashion  at  least  a  rough 
draft  of  some  basic  principles  we  could 
live  with  provided  the  administration 
would  accept  and  support  them. 

With  that  rough  draft,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  a  group  of  us  went  to  the 
White  House  and  spent  a  rather 
lengthy  day  yesterday  with,  for  a  very 
brief  time,  the  President,  and  then 
with  the  Vice  President  and  staff 
within  the  administration,  and  the 
State  Department,  to  see  if  we  could 
not  come  to  some  accommodation.  I 
will  not  go  back  over  what  the  Demo- 
crats proposed  during  an  8-hour  vigil 
yesterday  at  the  White  House.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Lotiisiana 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
I  think  have  covered  those  points 
rather  thoroughly. 

What  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
miy  colleagues  this  afternoon  Is  where 
the  differences  are.  I  think  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  add  to  this  debate  what  culmi- 
nated at  around  6  p.m.  last  evening  in 
the  two  final  best  offers,  if  you  will,  of 
the  Democrats  there  and  how  the  ad- 
ministration responded. 

There  are  four  or  five  fundamental 
differences  that  existed  between  the 
two  positions  and.  If  I  could.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  highlight  those  differences 
in  order  to  shed  a  bit  more  light  on 
this  debate. 

The  first  difference  was  in  the  defi- 
nition of  humanitarian  aid.  The 
Democratic  proposition  called  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  that  would  be  limited 
to  food,  clothing,  medicine,  shelter, 
and  the  ability  to  deliver  those  prod- 
ucts to  the  Contras.  The  administra- 
tion insisted  even  at  their  last  propos- 
al that  humanitarian  aid  also  Include 
transportation/communications.  That 
transforms  purely  humanitarian  aid, 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  into  non- 
lethal  aid.  by  broadening  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  Include  also  the  abili- 
ty to  expand.  If  you  will,  the  possibili- 
ty of  additional  military  conflict, 
transportation/commimlcatlons  fall- 
ing into  the  nonlethal  category  but 
falling  out  of  what  one  would  tradi- 
tionally speak  of  as  humanitarian  aid. 

The  second  point  had  to  do  with  the 
cease-fire.  Democrats  proposed  that 
the  $14  million  could  be  unfenced,  if 
you  will,  provided  both  sides  agreed  to 
a  cease-fire.  And  if  either  side  refused 


to  do  so,  particularly  if  the  Nlcara- 
gxians  did.  then  the  aid  could  go  for- 
ward. The  difference  there  was  this: 
We  felt  very  strongly  that  a  cease-fire 
ought  to  be  monitored  by  some  outside 
third  party,  working  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Contras  and  the  Nlcara- 
guans  would  both  be  accusing  the 
other  of  substantial  violations  of 
human  rights;  that  if  the  cease-fire 
were  going  to  work,  then  we  should 
have  some  credible  third  party  moni- 
toring the  cease-fire  to  judge  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  violations.  The 
administration  was  reluctant  to  have 
an  independent  third  party  monitor 
that  cease-fire. 

Third,  we  asked  the  administration 
to  support  a  proposition  that  would 
condition  the  unfencing  of  the  $14 
million  to  a  willingness  by  this  country 
and  the  Nlcaraguans  to  sit  down  and 
resume  the  bilateral  talks  which  had 
fallen  off  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
The  administration  felt  that  this 
should  not  be  a  precondition  on  the 
$14  million  and,  furthermore,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  those  talks.  We 
on  this  side  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
resumption  of  these  talks  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  thing  that  could  occur 
if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  at  aU  of  deal- 
ing with  the  larger  questions  in  Cen- 
tral America— not  just  the  issue  of  the 
Contras  but  also  of  the  violence  which 
has  contaminated  that  entire  region. 
The  administration  also  felt  that  the 
bilateral  talks,  if  they  were  to  exist, 
really  ought  to  be  primarily  focused 
on  trying  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Contras  and  the  Nlcara- 
guans. We  on  this  side  did  not  disagree 
that  that  is  something  which  ought  to 
occur,  but  we  felt,  if  that  were  insisted 
upon  In  this  resolution,  the  likelihood 
of  bilateral  talks  would  be  diminished 
significantly;  that  the  Nlcaraguans. 
even  though  we  disagree  with  them, 
have  stated  too  often  recently  that 
they  would  not  at  this  juncture  sit 
down  and  have  discussions  regarding 
the  Contras. 

I  regret  that. 

But  I  think  initiating  the  bilateral 
talks  is  far  more  important,  because 
there  are  larger  Issues  in  this  region 
than  just  the  conditions  of  the  Con- 
tras. We  should  not  insist  upon  this 
provision,  and  that  if  we  do,  we  would 
write  into  this  resolution  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy  which  would  in  fact  kill 
the  bilateral  talks  and  hence  unfence 
the  $14  million  without  any  precondi- 
tions. 

The  fourth  point  where  there  are 
some  significant  difference  was  on  the 
delivery  of  this  humanitarian  aid. 

The  Democrats  proposed  that  the 
humanitarian  aid  could  be  delivered  to 
the  Contras  by  any  nonlntelligence 
agency  of  the  Government.  We  said 
that  not  because  we  wished  in  any  way 


to  discredit  the  CIA  or  any  of  the 
other  intelligence  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment but  because  over  the  last  6 
months  or  so  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reports,  which  I  wiU  not  go 
into  now,  which  unfortunately  have 
cast  an  ill  light  on  the  CIA  and  other 
agencies.  I  think  it  is  regrettable.  In 
fact.  I  know  firsthand  that  many  pro- 
fessional people  within  our  intelli- 
gence-gathering agencies  are  deeply 
upset  over  several  things  that  have  oc- 
curred which  they  oppose.  However, 
we  have  to  deal  with  realities,  and  we 
felt  that  if  we  did  not  exclude  those 
agencies,  many  people  would  object  to 
this  entire  proposition  on  the  ground 
that  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence- 
gathering  agencies  could  not  be  trust- 
ed to  deliver  this  humanitarian  aid  in 
the  manner  spelled  out  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  regret  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
entirely  right.  But  we  have  to  deal  In 
the  real  world.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration, at  least  on  their  last 
offer,  insisted  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Seciirl- 
ty  Council  be  Included  in  delivering 
and  monitoring  the  humanitarian  aid. 

These  were  the  major  differences 
that  existed  between  us.  They  may 
seem  insignificant  to  some  or  rather 
small.  I  think  they  are  more  funda- 
mental than  that. 

I,  too,  deeply  regret  that  what  was 
offered  yesterday,  a  compromise  that 
was  reached  among  people  on  our  side 
who  have  fundamentally  differed  on 
this  issue,  was  not  more  enthusiasti- 
cally embraced  by  the  administration. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  today  there 
may  still  be  time  for  compromise,  to 
work  something  out.  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  occur;  in  fact,  I  doubt  that  it 
can.  What  was  written  into  the  propo- 
sition we  submitted  was  not  only  the 
specifics  of  the  various  provisions, 
some  of  which  I  have  outlined  here 
this  afternoon,  but  also  what  would  be 
inherent  in  any  such  agreement  or  dis- 
cussion, a  willingness  of  the  parties  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  and  accept  the 
good  faith  of  each  other,  that  if  we  ac- 
cepted this  specific  language,  we  also 
embraced  the  intent  and  spirit  of  what 
was  being  offered. 

Much  of  what  we,  as  Democrats, 
were  proposing  to  the  administration 
would  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  administration  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  that  the 
provisions  included  could  be  carried 
out.  I  would  be  uneasy  today  and  less 
than  candid  with  my  colleagues  If  I 
said  otherwise.  If  we  found  at  this 
11th  hour,  after  months  when  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  these  things 
out,  that  there  was  an  offer  that 
would  embrace  some  of  this  language, 
I  would  be  uneasy  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  good  faith  and  intent  to  follow 
those  provisions  was  the  purpose  or 
rather,  if  the  purpose  was  to  unfence 
the  $14  million,  no  matter  what  you 
have  to  do  to  get  that  money  out. 


So.  while  others  may  still  find  some 
sense  of  optimism  and  hope,  with 
something  approaching  less  than  2 
hours  before  a  final  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  hope  we  will  reject  the  proposal 
the  administration  has  offered  us.  for 
the  reasons  that  have  been  stated  by 
my  colleagues.  I  hope  we  will  submit 
the  Democratic  proposal  to  the  com- 
mittees of  this  body;  that  we  will  con- 
duct hearings  over  the  next  several 
weeks,  and  come  back  with  a  proposi- 
tion that  I  think  has  the  great  poten- 
tial of  building  a  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  this  body,  and  then  move 
forward. 

This  will  not  be  the  last  time  we 
debate  Managua,  the  Contras,  and 
Central  America.  I  wish  It  were  so.  But 
it  wlU  not  be.  There  is  an  opportunity, 
I  think,  for  us  to  do  some  intelligent 
things  here,  to  look  a  bit  differently, 
to  understand  that  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  not  just  the  future  of  Central 
America;  but  what  is  at  stake  here  is 
the  seciirlty  of  our  country,  the 
United  States;  to  understand  that 
what  is  occiirring  in  this  part  of  the 
world  jeopardizes  the  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  the  interests  of  our  allies. 
The  Contras  are  Important.  Nicaragua 
is  important.  El  Salvador  is  important. 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  are  impor- 
tant. But  they  are  not  as  important  as 
the  United  States  and  its  national  se- 
curity interests. 

I  hope  that  at  some  point  in  the 
non-too-distant  future  that  would 
become  the  primary  Interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  this  body,  that  we 
would  put  this  Nation's  secxirity  ahead 
of  the  issues  of  the  Contras.  Impor- 
tant as  that  issue  may  be,  it  is  not  as 
important  as  what  happens  to  the 
United  States  and  this  part  of  the 
world  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  taking  a  back 
seat  while  Central  America  is  blowing 
up  in  our  midst.  The  real  loser,  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  deal  with  this  issue 
soon,  will  not  be  the  Contras  or  the 
Nlcaraguans.  It  will  be  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  allowed 
this  issue  to  become  so  emotional  and 
fanatical  in  some  places  that  we 
cannot  even  think  clearly  about  what 
we  should  be  doing. 

In  January  1981  there  were  Soviets, 
Cubans,  Eastern  Europeans,  and  mili- 
tary hardware  in  the  Sandinistas' 
Nicaragua.  In  April  1985  there  are  a 
lot  more  Cubans,  a  lot  more  Soviets,  a 
lot  more  E^astem  EHiropeans,  and  a  lot 
more  Soviet  hardware  In  Nicaragua. 
We  have  spent  $80  to  $100  million  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  an  operation  which  is  not  less- 
ening the  threat.  During  that  same 
period  of  time  when  we  spent  this 
money  the  threat  has  increased. 

Is  it  not  time  to  think  anew,  to  try 
something  different,  to  understand 
that  if  that  situation  persists,  it  is  not 
the  Contras  who  will  be  in  jeopardy. 


not  Costa  Rica,  not  El  Salvador,  but 
the  United  SUtes? 

What  we  proposed  yesterday  was  a 
major  step  for  many  of  us.  If  you  do 
not  take  risks,  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
take  a  chance,  nothing  ever  h^^pens, 
whether  it  be  in  foreign  policy  or  do- 
mestic policy.  Many  of  us  took  a  giant 
step  yesterday  to  try  to  reach  accom- 
modation. Many  suggested  that  we 
should  not  do  so,  that  we  should  let 
the  President  suffer  a  political  loss, 
that  we  could  score  some  points  by 
having  him  lose.  I  must  say  that  there 
was  a  certain  amoimt  of  appeal  in  that 
argument,  having  seen  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  last  several  years  with  other 
Issues;  but  many  of  us  felt  that  this 
issue  was  far  too  Important  to  let  that 
occur. 

Unfortimately,  an  offer  that  was 
made  in  good  faith,  with  a  lot  of  risk,  a 
lot  of  chances  being  taken  by  some  of 
us  who  would  have  preferred  a  differ- 
ent v>proach.  was  rejected.  I  think 
that  is  regrettable.  But  today  is  only  1 
day;  tomorrow  is  another,  and  we  can 
come  back  to  this  issue  afresh,  with 
some  better  a{>proaches. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dnrroif ).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  in  his  appraisal 
of  discussions  we  had  at  the  White 
House  yesterday,  and  I  thank  him,  I 
thank  especially  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Brul.  for  his  willing- 
ness to  try  to  pull  together  what  has 
been  referred  to,  perhaps  inappropri- 
ately, as  a  disparate  group  of  Demo- 
crats, but  certainly  a  group  of  Demo- 
crats with  varying  views. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  that  groiip 
to  have  debated  and  negotiated  in  the 
best  of  faith,  In  a  genuine  effort  to  try 
to  put  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
ahead  of  party  politics  and  to  have  put 
before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  this  administration  an  im- 
portant opportunity  to  negotiate,  to  be 
able  to  really  find  a  way  out  of  the 
morass  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  rehash  the  process  of  those  negotia- 
tions. There  have  been  a  number  of 
colloquies  on  it.  The  time  allotted  to 
us  for  debate  is  running. 

After  listening  to  the  President  run 
down  the  proposal  we  put  before  him. 
and  having  listened  to  him,  point  by 
point,  agree  to  what  we  had  said,  with 
a  couple  of  major  exceptions  of  sub- 
stance, and  specifically  the  issue  of 
the  Contras'  participation  in  the 
dialog  of  reconciliation  and  how  that 
would  be  stated,  I  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  each  proposal  brought  back 
to  us  was  a  sulMtantlal  departure  from 
those  comments  of  the  President  and 
a  substantial  departure  from  what  we 
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had  put  before  him  as  an  alternative 
proposaL 

Now.  Mr.  Preddent.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  called  on  to  render  Judgment 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  an  issue  of 
war  or  peace,  and  this  Is  obviously  one 
of  those  singular  occasions. 

Today  the  Senate  faces  two  choices. 
One  choice  is  to  accede  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  continue  the  covert 
war  against  Nicaragua,  thereby  risking 
the  continued  escalation  of  the  mili- 
tary conflict  in  Central  America  and 
with  it  the  posslbUity.  not  the  assur- 
ance, but  the  possibility  of  either  an 
accidental  or  conceivably  a  fabricated 
confrontation  which  draws  the  United 
States  Into  a  more  direct  combat  in- 
volvement 

The  other  choice  is  one  which  I  and 
Senator  Hasxzii  and  others  of  my  col- 
leagues urge  that  we  choose,  a  course 
which  hopefully,  not  assuredly,  but 
hopefully  wUl  be  able  to  lead  us  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  that 
currently  exists. 

As  a  veteran  of  Vietnam  who  fought 
and  was  wounded  in  that  conflict,  the 
choice  for  me  Is  not  really  a  difficult 
one  at  the  outset.  I  share  with  every 
one  of  my  coUeagues  In  this  Institution 
a  commitment  to  defend  the  interests 
of  our  Nation,  our  national  security, 
and  to  make  difficult  choices  about 
where  and  when  we  might  have  to 
send  people  to  die  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 

But  in  the  first  instance.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  you  have  other  alterna- 
tives it  was  that  experience  of  16  years 
ago  that  has  taught  me  that  where 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
chance  of  talking  before  you  shoot 
you  owe  It  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  as  well  as  the  present  to  do 
■a 

I  do  not  delude  myself  into  believing 
that  the  peace  negotiations  or  the  bi- 
lateral talks  would  go  smoothly.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  we  would  resolve  all 
of  the  issues  with  the  a«.nHini«tJui  in 
such  talks,  but  I  am  willing  to  take 
that  chance.  I  am  willing,  as  Senator 
Dodo  said  In  his  statement,  to  take  the 
risk  In  the  effort  to  put  to  test  the 
good  faith  of  the  Sandinistas  and  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  can  end  the 
bloodshed,  the  suffering,  and  the  ter- 
rorism. 

It  is  not  Just  the  fact  that  American 
youth  may  be  called  on  once  again  to 
fight  and  to  die  in  the  Jimgles  and 
mountains  of  another  Third  World 
country.  It  Is  not  Just  that  that  weighs 
on  my  conscience  today.  It  is  the  fact 
that  we  perceive  the  government  of  a 
small  Third  World  nation,  not  even 
the  size  of  North  Carolina,  of  even  3 
million  people  In  population,  as  an 
automatic  threat  to  American  inter- 
ests no  matter  what  that  government 
might  be  willing  to  do  in  order  to  satis- 
fy the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  the  fact  that  the  grinding  pov- 
erty in  that  area  is  so  real  and  appar- 
ent, the  legacy  of  a  brutal  dictatorship 
Installed  by  American  force  some  60 
years  ago  and  which  in  concert  with  a 
tiny  economic  elite  plundered  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  countryside  while 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  forced  to  eke  out  a  meager 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

It  is  the  fact  that  once  again  the 
American  people  are  being  misled  on  a 
systematic  basis  about  what  we  are 
doing,  and  by  what  means.  In  that 
region  and  as  to  what  our  goals  are  In 
that  region. 

It  U  the  fact  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  organised,  trained, 
and  fimded  a  mercenary  army,  which 
has  been  guUty  of  atrocities  against  ci- 
vilians and  has  resorted  to  terrorist 
methods  in  attempting  to  imdermlne 
the  Sandlnista  government. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  the 
fact.  I  ask  that  they  turn  to  the  pic- 
tures in  Newsweek  magazine  of  this 
week  where  an  individual  Is  made  to 
dig  his  own  grave,  lie  down  in  it.  and 
wait  until  a  knife  Is  thrust  through  his 
throat  and  then  he  Is  buried.  Those 
pictures  record  starkly  that  event. 

I  am  not  naive,  Mr.  President,  about 
whether  or  not  Sandinistas  are  guilty 
of  brutalities,  too.  Tes,  they  have 
been.  But  when  you  foster  war  that 
happens.  But,  Mr.  President,  our  dol- 
lars are  not  funding  what  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  doing,  and  there  are  other 
forms  in  which  we  can  try  to  control 
those  atrocities  and  ought  to  do  so. 

But  we  can  here  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  In  this  Congress 
control  whether  or  not  our  dollars  will 
continue  to  find  what  we  know  we  can 
stop. 

It  Is  the  fact  that  American  treat- 
ment of  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  Latin  America  has  been  of 
such  a  heavyhanded  and  unilateral 
nature  than  deepseeded  resentments 
are  growing,  and  If  they  continue  una- 
bated that  could  affect  our  fundamen- 
tal interests  In  the  hemisphere  for 
years  to  come. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  18.000  Nlcaraguans 
have  been  killed  In  the  last  3  years, 
15,000  men  and  women  and  children  of 
all  ages.  And  this  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  50.000  Nlcaraguans  killed  by  the 
Somoca  regime  as  the  revolutionaries 
gained  momentimi  in  1978  and  culmi- 
nated in  their  victory  in  1979. 

But  most  importantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  Importantly,  what  weighs 
on  my  conscience  is  the  fact  that  our 
pollcy  denies  best  values  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  that  the  best  ap- 
proach we  have  known  and  utilized  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  diplomacy— 
that  we  are  not  living  up  to  those  tra- 
ditions and  that  the  fimdamental  in- 
terests, the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  not  in  fact  being 
safeguarded  as  a  result. 


I  hope  you  agree  with  me.  and  I 
hope  also  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  agree  with  me, 
that  those  Interests  are  clear,  they  are 
definable,  even  though  I  do  not  think 
this  administration  has  defined  them. 
I  want  to  spell  out  what  I  think  our  in- 
terests are  in  that  region  because  it  is 
central  to  this  del>ate. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  foremost 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America  would  be: 

One,  the  implacement  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  the  region;  two.  the  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  or  Cuban  bases  in  the 
region:  three,  the  efforts  of  countries 
in  the  region  to  directly  or  indirectly 
support  efforts  to  overthrow  or  de- 
stabilize other  countries  in  their  re- 
gions; and  four,  the  continued  militari- 
zation of  the  region  involving  the  con- 
tinued and  growing  presence  of  for- 
eign military  advisers  and  personnel, 
including  the  escalation  of  the  region- 
al arms  buildup. 

Now.  I  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  agrees  with  me  that 
those  are  our  interests.  If  he  does, 
then  the  disagreement  Is  over  the 
methods  that  we  will  use  to  protect 
those  Interests,  although  these  are  not 
all  the  concerns  we  should  have.  Mr. 
President. 

We  have  interests  with  our  NATO 
allies  which  are  currently  being  under- 
mined because  they  are  against  what 
we  are  doing  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  in- 
terests of  international  law  which  we 
have  usurped  by  virtue  of  our  renunci- 
ation of  the  World  Court  role  in  this 
dispute.  We  have  our  interests  in  the 
long-term  relationship  with  Latin 
America,  which  I  can  say  to  you  when 
President  Ortega  receives  a  standing 
ovation  in  the  assembly  of  another 
Latin  American  country,  we  are  clear- 
ly not  winning  on  that  score,  either. 

Bfr.  President,  each  and  every  one  of 
these  interests  are  not  only  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  continued  funding  of  the 
Contras.  they  are.  in  fact,  grossly 
threatened  by  that  funding.  If  there  is 
one  guarantee  of  increasing  the  Soviet 
presence  In  Nicaragua.  It  wlU  be  to 
force  that  Government  into  no  other 
choice  but  that  of  turning  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  there  is  one  guarantee 
that  we  will  have  increased  Soviet  ad- 
visers there,  it  will  be  to  increase  the 
funding  to  the  Contras  so  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  have  to  turn  to  them  to 
help  defend  themselves. 

If  there  is  one  guarantee  that  we 
will  continue  to  lose  the  ability  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  any  kind  of 
constructive  mechanism  by  which  we 
can  determine  whether  they  are  sub- 
verting their  neighbors,  it  will  be  to 
continue  to  force  the  pressure  on 
them  so  as  to  make  that  an  act  of  self- 
survival. 

I  want  to  see  the  killing  end.  I  want 
to  see  the  death  and  destruction  end. 
But  I  want  to  do  it  not  only  while 


abiding  by  the  tradittonal  American 
values  that  ahould  guide  our  policy;  I 
want  to  do  It  while  enhancing  them  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  administra- 
tion seems  to  protect  American  Inter- 
ests by  wanting  to  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  escalating  Ulllns.  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  as  a 
matter  of  first  choice  want  to  choose  a 
policy  whereby  we  continue  down  that 
road. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  President.  Senator 
HAUcni  and  I  and  others  who  have 
argued  this  position  understand  clear- 
ly that  we  have  real  interests  In  the 
region  and  they  are  definable.  We 
have  legitimate  security  oonoems. 
That  is  the  reason  that  Senator 
Habxdi  and  I  went  to  Nicaragua  to 
meet  with  President  Ortega  to  seek  a 
clarification  of  his  government's  posi- 
tion on  Issues  affecting  the  security  in- 
teresU  of  the  United  States.  We  did 
not  travel  to  negotiate  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  we  did  not.  We  traveled  to 
discuss  personally  the  concerns  that 
we  have— as  oounUeas  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  done  before  us— 
over  those  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests. 

And  I  share  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
State  Shults  to  ^^eaker  O'Nnu.  writ- 
ten on  April  16,  1986.  and  received  by 
him  only  6  days  ago. 

And  I  share  this  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues because  Senator  Haixxii  and  I, 
It  Is  alleged,  have  somehow  done  some- 
thing dlffa«nt  than  what  we  should 
be  doing  from  what  Senators  have 
done  In  the  past  Mr.  President,  the 
letter's  salient  point  Is  this:  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  says: 

I  reoosnlae  the  value  of  such  foreign 
traveL  At  the  sante  time  fongfnsrionil 
travel  to  Nicaragua  and  Central  America 
has  oontrlbated  to  a  better  understandlnc 
within  the  legislative  branch  of  the  complex 
■ouroea  of  conflict  in  the  regian.  I  reoogntae 
the  value  of  that  travel  in  iMltring  the  Oco- 
STMB  to  fulfill  its  coDstltutlaDal  rrsponslhn- 
itles  in  the  (onnulattOQ  of  UjB.  policy. 
Therefore.  I  strong  encourage  Members  of 
the  CoDsreas  of  both  parties  regardtaaa  of 
their  vtowa  on  Central  America  to  visit  not 
(mly  Nicaragua  but  all  the  countries  of  the 
region,  and  I  would  urge  them  to  spend  aa 
much  time  there  aa  their  scbedulea  wHl 
permit. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  did, 
and  I  am  proud  that  during  the  course 
of  the  conversations  we  had  we  were 
able— in  conversations  incidentally 
which  were  longer  than  any  conversa- 
tions that  our  own  Secretai7  of  State 
has  ever  had  in  5  years  with  President 
Ortega— to  come  back  with  an  oppor- 
tunity which  said  to  the  United  States 
maybe  there  is  another  way. 

In  sum,  I  believe  as  our  colleagues 
are  aware,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
lengthy  discussions  we  had,  we  have 
brought  back  an  opportunity— not  a 
guarantee,  not  a  surety,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity—to be  able  to  at  least  stop  the 


killing,  at  least  sit  down  at  a  table,  and 
put  to  test  good  faith  of  the  Ccmta- 
dora  process  and  of  the  Sandinistas 
themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  with  this  body 
the  aide  memoir  which  was  presented 
to  us  by  President  Ortega.  In  that  aide 
memoir,  the  summary  of  our  conversa^ 
titm.  It  states  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  reaffirmed  Its  commitment 
to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelodco  to  which 
It  is  a  signatory  and  In  which  it  is 
guaranteed  that  Ijttin  America  would 
be  a  nuclear  free  zone.  He  affirmed 
that  commitment  of  the  Contadora 
forces  and  cooperation,  and  In  particu- 
lar he  emphasized  a  guarantee  of  re- 
spect for  nonintervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  countries,  a  re- 
spect for  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation, guarantee  of  the  nonuse  of 
force  or  threat  of  force  in  relations 
with  other  countries,  and  the  require- 
ment of  noncooperatlon  with  individ- 
uals who  seek  to  overthrow  other  gov- 
ernments. Here,  Mr.  President,  in  writ- 
ing, is  a  giiarantee  of  the  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  And 
throughout  this  monorandum  is  an 
affirmation  that  there  will  not  be  any 
Soviet  bases,  and  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sign  the  Contadora  document 
Itself.  Not  next  week,  not  in  a  year, 
not  after  negotiations,  but  they  wUl 
sign  the  current  September  7.  1984. 
draft  tomorrow  morning.  We  have 
been  the  ones  who  have  said  no  to 
that.  Mr.  President.  And  all  through- 
out that  document— and  I  will  at  the 
end  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
admitted  as  part  of  these  comments- 
there  are  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  arms.  There  are  restrictions  and 
verification  procedures  for  guarantee- 
ing that  the  very  things  which  threat- 
en our  security  interest  not  in  fact 
take  place. 

I  submit  that,  if  we  are  sincere  about 
this  process,  we  will  seek  to  get  the 
final  t's  crossed  and  I's  dotted  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  inu>lement  it,  the  Con- 
tadora Act  for  peace  and  cooperation 
in  Central  America. 

In  sum.  we  believe  that  the  views 
that  are  in  this  document— both  the 
aid  memoir  and  the  Contadora  docu- 
ment that  has  been  distributed  to  our 
colleagues— offer  an  opportunity  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Senator  Habkzh  and  I  remain,  not- 
withstanding this  administration's  ini- 
tial rejection  of  this  opportunity,  ex- 
cited about  the  potential  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  with  courage,  and  with  a 
willingness  at  least  to  try,  we  can  put 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Sandinistas. 
We  believe  that  what  is  reflected  in 
this  memorandmn  provides  not  a  solu- 
tion but  a  framework;  a  framework  for 
resolution  of  the  crisis  in  Central 
America. 

If  we  seize  this  moment,  that  could 
happen.  We  also  believe  that  could 
help  to  make  the  Contadora  process 
Itself  come  to  fruition. 


I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  this 
administration,  after  our  conversa- 
tions at  the  White  House  yesterday, 
genuinely  wants  that  to  happen.  But 
the  Democrats  I  believe  have  offered  a 
good-faith  alternative  which  could  test 
that.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate  adopt  that. 

After  more  than  3  years  of  pursuing 
a  unilateral  military  policy  in  the  area 
to  which  Senator  Dodd  referred,  the 
United  States  is  further  away  from 
achieving  the  goals  of  Contadora  than 
when  we  started.  And  what  was  to 
have  been  originally  a  very  restricted 
Cootra  operation  solely  for  the  inter- 
diction of  arms  is  now  a  Contra  oper- 
ation designed  to  literally  overthrow 
the  government. 

As  a  result,  at  very  best  this  adminis- 
tration has  given  only  llpservlce  to  the 
Contadora  process.  At  worst,  this  ad- 
ministratlim  has  been  a  major  obstacle 
to  the  successful  ctnnpletlon  and  cul- 
mination of  the  Contadora  effort 
WhUe  the  administration  now  believes 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
this  region  is  a  negotiated  settlement 
between  the  Contras  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government,  our  friends  and  our 
allies  throughout  the  Western  Heml- 
q)here,  throu^out  Latin  America,  un- 
derstand all  too  well  that  there  wHl 
not  be  peace  in  that  region  until  the 
United  States  snd  Nicaragua  have  ne- 
gotiated a  normalization  of  their  own 
bilateral  relations.  If  we  really  want  to 
hold  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  ac- 
countable, then  the  most  effective  in- 
strument for  that  is  the  Contadora 
process.  And  I  believe  that  is  possible. 

In  my  estimation,  that  is  the  funda- 
mental issue  that  we  face  in  Congress 
today:  A  question  of  whether  or  not  in 
Central  American  debate  with  aU  its 
hemispbericwlde  ramifications,  it  Is 
the  policy  of  this  administration  to 
overthrow  any  government  in  that 
hemisphere  with  whom  we  might  fun- 
damentally disagree,  whether  or  not 
that  government  represents  a  threat 
to  us  or  to  its  neighbors.  And  I  believe 
we  owe  it  to  a  future  generation  of 
Amoicans.  whether  in  the  Northern 
or  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  stop  that 
policy  now. 

Having  been  the  victims  of  U.S.  gim- 
boat  diplomacy  in  the  past,  Latin 
Americans  are  carrying  with  them  the 
long  and  deep  sense  of  history.  They 
do  not  forget  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  in  our  best  Interest  now  to  pursue 
a  policy  which  will  guarantee  that  in 
the  future  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion will  reap  the  harvest  of  what  we 
are  doing. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  what  is  at 
stake  here  is  a  fundamental  choice 
about  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  really  a  fundamental  con- 
frontation with  our  values  as  a  nation. 
Supporters  of  aid  to  the  Contras  say 
that  the  issue  Is  about  whether  or  not 
we  will  oppose  communism.  I  oppose 
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communism  as  staunchly  ts  anybody 
In  this  Chamber.  But  the  issue  is  not 
that  simple,  as  politically  attractive  as 
that  might  sound.  It  Is  about  how,  not 
whether,  we  will  oppose  any  kind  of 
totalitarianism.  It  is  about  how,  not 
whether,  we  will  best  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes.  It  U 
about  how,  not  whether,  we  will  con- 
struct our  policy  toward  other  Latin 
American  nations  in  a  way  that  best 
enhances  our  Interest  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  In  defining  my  ap- 
proach to  this  policy.  I  put  the  United 
States  first.  FVst,  ahead  of  the  Con- 
tras,  and  first,  ahead  of  Nicaragua  be- 
cause our  vital  security  interests  are 
what  this  issue  is  about  and  how  we 
protect  those  Interests.  Those  who  say 
we  protect  our  Interests  as  a  matter  of 
first  choice  by  supporting  the  Contras 
are  deluding  themselves  in  the  same 
way  as  the  policy  of  controlled  escala- 
tion with  which  we  deluded  ourselves 
in  Vietnam. 

Those  who  seek  an  army  of  merce- 
naries, whose  excesses  are  evident  for 
all  to  see,  are  turning  away  from  the 
traditional  value  and  the  deep  commit- 
ment that  Americans  have  to  diploma- 
cy as  the  first  choice  In  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  I  have  no  Ulu- 
sions  that  the  resolution  of  these  com- 
plex issues  will  be  quick  or  that  the 
Sandinistas  wiU  respond  with  a  good 
faith  effort  on  their  part. 

I  cannot  promise  that  the  negotia- 
tions will  work.  But  I  do  know  that  If 
we  do  not  talk,  we  do  not  have  any 
way  to  put  that  to  test.  We  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  continue  the  conflict, 
continue  the  escalation,  continue  the 
bloodshed  and  continue  the  killing  of 
Innocent  victims.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  peace,  not  a  guarantee,  but  an 
opportunity.  And  I  ask  whether  or  not 
future  generations  will  have  to  ask 
why  it  Is  that  we  did  not  even  make 
the  effort  to  try. 

My  generation,  and  a  lot  of  us  grew 
up  with  the  phrase  "give  peace  a 
chance,"  as  part  of  a  song  that  cap- 
tured a  lot  of  people's  Imagination.  I 
hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  give  peace  a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  copy  of  the  act  on  the 
Contadora  process,  and  also  the  aide 
memoir,  as  well  as  the  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz.  be  made  a  part 
of  the  RscoRi)  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  statement  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Michael  Dukakis  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao  following  my  remarks  on  aid 
to  the  Contras. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 


(Contadont  Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation 

In  CentnU  America— (ezcerpta)] 

CouaTiaim  RnABonto  Elbctoeal 

Paocissss  AKs  Paimammttaht  CoopnunoM 


(We  are  publiahlng  aectiona  of  the  Sep- 
tember 7.  1M4  Contadora  draft  deallnc  with 
democratlsatlon  and  aecurtty.  This  docu- 
ment represents  a  conaensuB  of  the  Conta- 
dora nations— Mexico.  Panama.  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  Of  the  Central  American 
■tatea.  referred  to  In  this  agreement  u  the 
PARTUS,  only  NIcaracua  has  agreed  to 
sign  the  September  draft.) 

Each  of  the  PARTIES  acknowledgea  with 
regard  to  the  other  Central  American  States 
the  commitment  aastimed  with  its  own 
people  to  guarantee  the  preaenratlon  of  do- 
mestic peace  aa  a  contribution  to  peace  In 
the  region,  and  to  that  end  reaolves: 

14.  To  adopt  measures  conducive  to  guar- 
anteeing the  equal  participation  of  political 
parties  In  electoral  prooeases.  ensuring  their 
access  to  the  mass  media  and  their  freedom 
of  asaembly  and  expression. 

15.  They  further  agree  to: 

(a)  Put  the  following  measures  Into  effect: 

( 1)  To  promulgate  or  revise  electoral  legis- 
lation governing  the  holding  of  elections  so 
as  to  guarantee  the  effective  participation 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

(2)  To  establish  Independent  electoral 
boards  to  compile  reliable  voters  rolls  and  to 
ensure  the  Impartiality  and  democratic 
nature  of  the  process. 

(3)  To  establish  or.  where  pertinent,  to 
update  norma  guaranteeing  the  existence 
and  participation  of  political  parties  that  re- 
flect the  different  currents  of  opinion. 

<4)  To  draw  up  a  calendar  of  elections  and 
take  steps  to  ensure  the  equal  participation 
of  aU  poUUcal  parties. 

(b)  Propose  to  their  respective  legislative 
organs  that  they 

(1)  Hold  regular  meetings  in  alternative 
locations  In  order  to  exchange  experience, 
contribute  to  detente  and  promote  rap- 
prochement between  the  countries  in  the 
area. 

(3)  Take  measures  aimed  at  matntattiiny 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  Parlia- 
ment and  its  respective  Working  Commit- 
tees. 

(3)  Exchange  information  and  experience 
on  matters  of  their  competence  and  com- 
pile, for  the  purpose  of  comparative  study,  a 
record  of  current  electoral  legislation  and 
related  measures  In  each  country. 

(4)  Take  part,  as  observers,  in  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  electoral  processes  occurring  in 
the  region.  An  express  Invitation  from  the 
Central  American  country  holding  elections 
shall  be  essential  for  this  purpose. 

(5)  Hold  periodic  meetings  of  a  technical 
nature,  in  a  venue  and  with  an  agenda  de- 
termined, by  consensus,  at  each  preceedlng 
meeting.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
first  meeting  shall  be  determined  via  consul- 
tations among  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 

coiocmtBrrs  oh  sxcrnurr  nrrKout 
In  accordance  with  the  obligations  con- 
tracted  In   accordance   with    International 
Uw,  the  PARTUS  assume  the  followlnr 
Section  1.  CommitmenU  mjanling  military 
maneuver* 

16.  To  abide  by  the  following  provisions  as 
regards  the  holding  of  military  maneuvers 

(a)  In  the  case  of  national  or  joint  mili- 
tary maneuvers  held  in  cones  within  thirty 
(30)  kilometers  of  the  borderline,  the  corre- 
sponding previous  notification  must  be 
made  to  neighboring  countries  and  to  the 
Commission  for  Verification  and  Control  re- 


ferred to  In  Part  n  of  this  Act,  with  at  least 
thirty  (30)  days  notice. 

(b)  Such  notification  must  contain  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

(1)  Title. 

(9)  Purpose. 

(5)  Participating  forces. 
(4)  Geographical  locaUon. 

(6)  Dates  and  schedule. 

(6)  Equipment  and  weapons  to  be  used. 
An  Invitation  should  be  extended  to  ob- 
servers from  the  border  countries. 

17.  To  prohibit  the  holding  of  Ir^^ematlon- 
al  mllltai7  maneuvers  within  their  respec- 
tive territories.  All  maneuvers  of  this  kind 
already  in  process  must  be  suspended  within 
a  period  of  no  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  signing  of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  CommUmenti  on  armament 
iteuei 

18.  To  halt  the  arms  race  In  all  its  forms, 
and  to  Initiate  immertlat^i  negotiations  on 
the  control  and  reduction  of  the  current  In- 
ventory of  weapons,  and  on  the  number  of 
military  personnel  under  anas. 

19.  To  refrain  from  Introducing  new  arms 
systems  which  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively modify  present  inventories  of  war  ma- 
terieL 

30.  To  refrain  from  the  Introduction,  poa- 
aesBlon  or  use  of  chemical,  biological,  radio- 
logical and  other  weapons  that  can  be  con- 
sidered excessively  harmful  or  that  have  In- 
discriminate effects. 

31.  To  submit  to  the  Commission  for  Veri- 
fication and  Control  their  respective  current 
inventories  of  arms.  Installations  and  mili- 
tary personnel  under  arms  within  a  period 
of  no  more  than  thirty  (SO)  days  from  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  this  Act.  The  invento- 
ries shall  be  prepared  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  definitions  and  basic  criteria  agreed 
upon  In  the  Annex  and  In  paragraph 
twenty-two  of  this  section.  Once  the  Com- 
mlaslon  has  received  the  inventories,  it  shall 
carry  out,  within  a  period  of  no  more  than 
thirty  days,  studies  of  a  technical  nature 
serving  to  determine  maTtmniw  Unuts  for 
the  military  development  of  the  States  in 
the  region,  taking  into  account  their  nation- 
al security  Interests,  and  with  a  view  to  halt- 
ing the  arms  race. 

22.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  the  PAR- 
TIES agree  on  the  following  stages  of  exe- 
cution: 

First  stage:  Once  their  respective  Invento- 
ries have  been  submitted,  the  PARTIES 
must  suspend  all  acquisition  of  military 
equipment.  The  moratorium  shall  be  In 
force  until  limits  are  agreed  upon  In  the  fol- 
lowing stage. 

Second  stage.  The  PARTUS  shall  estab- 
lish limits  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  on  the  following  types  of  arms: 
fighter  planes,  bombers  and  helicopters, 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles;  artillery  weap- 
ons: rockets  and  short,  medium  and  long- 
range  guided  missiles  and  launching  equip- 
ment, and  military  ships  or  vessels,  or  those 
liable  to  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

Third  stage:  The  PARTIES  shall  estab- 
lish, once  the  previous  stage  has  been  con- 
cluded, and  within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  limits  on  military  person- 
nel and  on  the  Installations  liable  to  t>e  used 
as  bases  for  war  action. 

Fourth  stage:  The  PARTIES  shall  be  able 
to  Initiate  negotiations  on  matters  they  con- 
sider essential  to  their  interests.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  PARTIES  shall 
be  able,  by  mutual  consent,  to  alter  the  time 
limits  set  for  the  negotiation  and  establish- 
ment of  limits. 


The  following  basic  criteria  shall  deter- 
mine the  levels  of  military  development  of 
the  Central  American  Statea,  in  aooordanoe 
with  stability  and  security  needs  In  the 
region: 

(a)  No  miUtary  InsUtuUon  shall  have  as  Its 
political  aim  the  establiahment  of  hegemo- 
ny over  other  Individual  f oroea. 

(b)  In  defining  national  security,  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  economic  and  social 
development  at  a  given  moment  and  to 
future  development  alms. 

(c)  To  determine  the  latter,  sttuUes  must 
be  carried  out  that  cover  the  following  over- 
all aspects: 

(1)  An  awareness  of  the  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal security  needs  of  the  State. 

(3)  Slse  of  country. 
O)  Population. 

(4)  Distribution  of  economic  resources.  In- 
frastructure and  population  within  the  na- 
tional territory. 

(6)  Extension  and  ctiaracteristlcs  of  land 
borders  and  shorelines. 

(«)  Military  spending  In  relation  to  the 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP). 

(7)  Military  budget  In  reUUon  to  public 
expenditure  and  in  comparison  with  other 
social  Indicators. 

(8)  Characteristics,  geographical  situation 
and  geopolitical  position. 

(9)  Maxlmiim  level  of  military  technology 
sidtable  for  the  region. 

33.  To  initiate  constitutional  procedures 
enabling  them.  If  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  to  sign  and  ratify  or  adhere  to 
international  treaties  and  other  accords  on 
disarmament  matters. 
Section  3.  Commitments  regarding  fortion 

militarn  bates 
M.  To  refrain  fnmi  authorising  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  military  bases  or  schools 
In  their  respective  territories. 

36.  To  eliminate  existing  foreign  military 
bases  or  schools  in  their  respective  territo- 
ries within  a  period  of  6  months  from  the 
signing  of  this  Act. 
Section  4.  Commitments  regarding  Jbreign 
militarn  advisers 

36.  To  submit  to  the  Commission  on  Veri- 
fication and  Control  a  report  on  foreign 
military  advisers  and  other  foreign  elements 
engaged  in  military  and  aectirity  activities  in 
their  territories,  within  a  period  of  no  more 
than  thirty  days  from  the  signing  of  this 
Act.  The  definitions  contained  in  the  Annex 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  census. 

37.  To  establish  a  schedule  for  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  foreign  military  advisers  en- 
gaged in  operational  and  training  activities. 
The  studies  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Verification  and  Control 
shall  Ise  taken  into  account  for  this  purpose. 

38.  With  regard  to  advisers  carrrying  out 
technical  duties  related  to  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  military  equipment,  a 
control  register  shall  be  drawn  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  established  In  the  re- 
spective contracts  or  agreements.  On  the 
basis  of  this  register,  the  Commission  on 
Verification  and  Control  shaU  take  steps  to 
establish  reasonable  limits  on  the  numbers 
of  this  type  of  advisers. 

Section  5.  Commitments  regarding  arms 
transfers 

29.  To  eliminate  the  Intrareglonal  and  ex- 
trareglonal  flow  of  arms  destined  to  Individ- 
uals. Irregular  forces,  organizations,  or 
armed  bands  attempting  to  destabilise  the 
Governments  of  the  States  parties  to  this 
Act. 

30.  To  establish,  for  that  purpose.  Internal 
control    mechanisms    at    airports,    i^nHing 


strips,  ports,  terminals  and  frontier  posts, 
on  land,  air,  sea  and  river  routes,  and  at  any 
other  point  or  area  liable  to  be  used  for 
arms  transfers. 

31.  To  submit  denunciations  of  violations 
In  this  matter,  based  on  presumption  or 
proven  facts,  to  the  Commission  on  Verifies- 
tUm  and  Control,  together  with  sufficient 
Information  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  Investigations  and  present  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  that  it 
deems  suitable.  Whenever  pertinent,  atul  for 
purposes  of  verification,  the  following  crite- 
ria shsll  be  tsken  into  account: 

(a)  Origin  of  the  aims  transfer. 

(b)  Peisonnel  Involved. 

(c)  Types  of  weapons,  ammunition,  equip- 
ment and  other  kinds  of  military  supplies. 

(d)  Extrareglonal  means  of  transport. 

(e)  Extiaregional  transport  routes. 

(f)  Bases  for  storage  of  weapons,  ammimi- 
tlon,  equipment  and  other  kinds  of  military 
supplies. 

(g)  Intrareglonal  traffic  routes  and  areas. 
(h)  Means  of  international  transport. 

(1)  Receiving  unit. 

Section  8.  Commitments  regarding  the 
prohibition  of  support  to  irregular  forces 
33.  To  refrain  from  giving  any  political, 
military,  financial  or  other  type  of  support 
to  individuals,  groups.  Irregular  forces  or 
armed  bands  whose  aim  is  the  overthrow  or 
destabilization  of  other  governments,  and  to 
prevent,  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
the  use  of  their  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  or  organizing  attacks,  acts  of  sabo- 
tage, klrtnaplngw,  hlghjarklngs  or  other  un- 
lawful actions  in  the  territory  of  another 
State. 

33.  To  exercise  close  vigilance  along  their 
respective  borders  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting their  territory  from  being  used  to 
carry  out  any  armed  action  against  a  neigh- 
boring State. 

34.  To  disarm  and  remove  from  border 
cones  any  irregular  group  or  force  that  has 
been  identified  as  responsible  for  actions 
against  a  neighboring  State. 

35.  To  dismantle  and  forbid  the  use  of  In- 
stallations, means  and  facilities  for  opera- 
tive and  logistical  support  within  their  terri- 
tory when  these  have  been  used  for  launch- 
ing actions  against  neighboring  govern- 
ments. 

Section  7.  Commitments  regarding 
terrorism,  subtjersion  or  sabotage 

36.  To  refrain  from  lending  political,  mili- 
tary, financial  or  any  other  kind  of  support 
to  subversive,  terrorist  or  sabotage  activities 
aimed  at  destabilizing  the  governments  of 
the  region. 

37.  To  refrain  from  organizing,  calling  for 
or  participating  in  acts  of  terrorism,  subver- 
sion or  sabotage  In  another  State,  or  con- 
senting to  actlvltes  organized  within  their 
territory  and  aimed  at  the  commission  of 
such  acts. 

38.  To  abide  by  the  following  Internation- 
al treaties  and  agreements: 

a.  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  midt  Seizure  of  Aircraft. 

b.  Convention  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Acts  of  Terrorism  consisting 
of  Crimes  against  Persons  and  Related  Ex- 
tortion when  these  have  International  Con- 
sequences. 

c.  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Illic- 
it Acts  sgalnst  OvU  AvlaUon. 

d.  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  CMmes  against  Internationally 
Protected  Persons,  including  Diplomatic 
Agents. 

e.  International  Convention  against  the 
Taking  of  Hostages. 


39.  To  Initiate  constitutioaal  procedures 
that  will  enable  them,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  to  sign  and  ratify  or  accede 
to  the  international  treaties  and  agreements 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph. 

40.  To  respect  the  commitments  set  out  In 
this  section,  without  prejudice  to  their  ac- 
cession to  the  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  on  matters  of  diplomatic 
and  territorial  asylum. 

41.  To  prevent  the  participation  of  individ- 
uals belonging  to  foreign  territorist  groups 
or  organisations  In  unlawful  acts  within 
their  respective  territories.  For  that  pur- 
pose, they  shall  reinforce  cooperation  be- 
tween their  immigration  and  police  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  between  the  corresponding 
dvfl  authorities. 

AnsMsMonB 

(Baaed  on  the  conversations  held  between 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
Commander  of  the  Revolution.  Daniel 
Ortega,  and  Senators  Tom  Harkln  and  John 
Kerry  In  Managua,  on  April  19.  1985.) 

(1)  President  Ortega  reaffirmed  the  na- 
tional character  and  non-aligned  nature  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Revolution. 

(3)  The  President  also  reafflnned  the  com- 
mitment of  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to 
peace  and  regional  stability.  To  that  end. 
the  President  emphasized  the  following 
points: 

(a)  Nicaragua  reaffirmed  Its  commitment 
to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelodco.  to  which  it  is 
signatory  and  In  which  it  is  giiaranteed  that 
Latin  America  wUl  be  a  nuclear  free  zone. 

(b)  Nicaragua  reaffirmed  Its  commitment 
to  the  Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and  Coop- 
eration In  Central  America,  and  in  particu- 
lar emphasized  those  aspects  of  the  propos- 
al that- 

(I)  guarantee  the  respect  for  non-interven- 
tion In  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries; 

(II)  respect  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion; 

(ill)  guarantee  the  non-use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  the  use  of  force  In  relations  wltb 
other  countries,  and; 

(iv)  require  non-cooperation  with  individ- 
uals, groups  or  governments  Involved  in  ac- 
tions which  tend  to  destabilize  or  overthrow 
other  governments. 

(c)  Nicaragua  reaffirmed  its  conviction 
that  the  Contadora  process  continues  to 
represent  the  only  viable  initiative  to 
achieve  a  regional  peace  agreement  which  is 
just  and  lasting.  Although  Nlcaragtw  Is  pre- 
pared to  immediately  sign  the  Contadora 
proposal  of  September  7.  1984.  and  Is  par- 
ticipating and  wUl  continue  to  participate  in 
the  discussions  to  fine-tune  said  proposaL 

(d>  Nicaragua  reaffirmed  its  Intention  of 
respecting  the  Contadora  proposal  which 
prohibits  the  establishment  of  bases.  Instal- 
lations or  military  schools  in  Central  Ameri- 
can territory. 

(e)  Nicaragua  reaffirms  Its  commitment 
and  Insists  that  any  regional  agreement  has 
to  be  subject  to  effective  mechanisms  of  ver- 
ification and  control  which  guarantee  the 
compliance  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  Conta- 
dora Treaty. 

(f)  Nicaragua  reaffirms  its  willingness  of 
having  not  only  normal  but  friendly  rela- 
Uons  with  the  United  States. 

Nicaragua  expressed  Its  firm  conviction 
that  there  can  not  be  peace  between  the 
Central  American  countries  until  a  normal- 
ization (of  relations)  is  achieved  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 
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with  thJa  puTDoae.  Prcaktent  Ortec* 
lUted  thAt  if  the  Unit«d  8t*t«*.  u  ooo- 
flrmed  by  the  ReM»n  Administration  md 
the  CoBfnm,  dlacraitlnued  Ita  direct  and  In- 
dlr«ct  support  of  the  Cootrms,  whether 
oovert  or  overt,  and  tminedlately  reinitiates 
the  bUAter»l  convetsatlons  between  Nlcmrm- 
fu*  and  the  United  States  In  iCaoMnUlo: 
coo  venations  which  would  Include  a  dele«a- 
ttoo  of  partldpattnc  ohaervers  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Coogreas  of  the  United  States 
and  In  which  the  relatkna  between  both 
countries  would  be  dlacussed.  so  as  to  nor- 
mallae  bilateral  relations  and  in  this  way 
contribute  effectively  to  the  Contadora 
proceas:  then  the  government  of  NIcaracua 
would  immediately  call  for  a  cease  fire  and 
would  immediately  solldt  the  partldpatloa 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  In  the  resettlement  and  repa- 
trlatkm  of  any  dtlaen  who  wishes  to  in  Nlc- 
aracuan  territory  or  In  any  nelchbortnc 
country:  as  well  as  Immediately  guarantee 
full  freedom  of  the  press  and  reaffirm  polit- 
ical pluralism  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

(()  NIcaracua  reaffirmed  that  It  wUl  con- 
tinue the  implementation  of  unconditional 
amnesty  for  any  member  of  the  Contras 
who  surrenders  his  weapons  to  representa- 
tives of  the  govenunents  of  NIcaracua,  Hon- 
duras, or  Costa  Rica,  depending  upon  the 
place  where  that  person  la.  NIcaracua  would 
also  guarantee  full  restoration  of  that  per- 
son's rlchts. 

(h)  Finally.  NIcaracua.  while  affirming  iU 
dependence  and  national  pride,  recognises 
that  hemispheric  Interests  are  better  guar- 
anteed by  friendship,  cooperation  and 
mutual  req>ect  among  states. 

Tbb  SacmBTAKT  or  Szatb, 
Wathington.  DC.  April  It.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTTkill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Repretentative*. 

DsAS  Mjl  Stxakzr:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  28  requesting  the  Admin- 
istration's views  on  a  letter  to  you  of  the 
same  date  from  Nlcaraguan  President 
Ortega. 

In  addressing  a  detailed  statement  of  Nlc- 
araguan policy  and  objectives  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  specific  proposals  for 
action.  Mr.  Ortega  la  obviously  attempting 
to  circumvent  normal  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  channels  Although  unorthodox 
and  Inappropriate  under  our  constitutional 
system  such  tactics  have  become  routine 
practice  by  the  Sandinistas  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  diplomatic  and  public  relations  ad- 
vantage and  to  influence  directly  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  note  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Ortega  the  emphasis  on  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  President  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations. 

In  this  same  vein.  I  believe  the  most  ap- 
propriate procedural  response  would  be  a 
formal  diplomatic  note  from  the  American 
Ambassador  In  Managua,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  This  response  would 
note  the  referral  of  Ortega's  letter  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Branch  and 
would  attempt  to  discourage  the  Nicara- 
guans  from  the  belief  that  they  can  conduct 
foreign  relations  with  the  United  States 
Congress  as  distinguished  from  relations 
with  our  government. 

Mr.  Ortega's  direct  inviutlon  to  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  an  official  Inspection  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  military  buildup  presents  obvi- 
ous difficulties.  At  the  same  time.  Congres- 
sional   travel    to    Nicaragua   and    Central 


America  has  contributed  to  a  better  under- 
standing within  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  complex  sources  of  conflict  in  the 
region  I  reoognlae  the  value  of  such  foreign 
travel  In  assisting  the  Congress  to  fulfill  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities  In  the  formu- 
lation of  U.S.  policy.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
encourage  members  of  Congress,  of  both 
parties  and  regardless  of  their  views  on  Cen- 
tral America,  to  visit  not  only  Nicaragua  but 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  region.  I  would 
urge  them  to  spend  as  much  time  there  as 
their  schedules  will  permit,  to  travel  outside 
the  capitals,  and  to  talk  with  dtlaens  In  and 
out  of  government  and  of  all  political  per- 
suasions In  order  to  better  understand  the 
difficult  Issues  we  must  all  resolve  In  forging 
a  Upartiaan  policy  on  Central  America.  The 
Department  of  SUte  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  Members  of  Congress  with  their 
travel  In  any  way  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Ortega  In  his  letter  to  you.  I 
have  enclosed  an  analysis  that  I  hope  will 
be  useful.  We  plan  to  respond  to  these 
points  In  our  note  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oaoaos  P.  Sroltx. 

Tbs  ComtoiTWKaLTB  or  M«s««chu- 
■iTTs.  Ezacunvx  E>gPAKnimT 

BottOK,  MA,  April  23,  IMS. 

Ms.  jATIfS  PUUfK, 

Director,  IntervovemmeruU  Affiiir*,  Office  of 
Legitlative  and  lntervox>emmental  Af- 
fairt.  Department  of  State,  Waihington 
DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Plank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  April  16  outlining  the  President's  position 
on  our  escalating  Involvement  In  Nicaragua 
and  wvloslng  two  booklets  entitled:  The 
Soviet-Cuban  Connection  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  and  Misconceptions 
about  U.S.  Policy  Towards  Nicaragua. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  President's 
policy  in  Nicaragua  and  do  not  support  this 
latest  proposal.  I  believe  that  what  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  trying  to  do  in  Nicaragua  Is 
both  morally  and  legally  Indefensible  and  I 
think  you  and  the  President  are  entitled  to 
know  why. 

In  September  1947.  the  United  States 
signed  the  so-called  Rio  Treaty  which  (or 
the  first  time  attempted  to  establish  a 
framework  for  peaceful,  longlasting  rela- 
tionships among  the  countries  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  Rio  Treaty  was  not  an 
Insignificant  event.  Coming  after  decades  of 
\3S.  Interventionism  In  Latin  America— 
interventionism  bitterly  resented  by  virtual- 
ly all  of  our  Latin  American  neighbora, 
whatever  their  political  ideology,  it  was  a 
major  event  in  the  history  of  UjS.-LAtln 
American  relations. 

The  Rio  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  December  8.  1M7.  The  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  was 
signed  by  us  In  1948  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  In  August  1B60.  Under  Article  VI  of 
the  U.8.  Constitution,  "all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land." 

Article  IB  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  provides  as  follows: 

No  state  .  .  .  has  the  right  to  Intervene,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly, ...  In  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  any  other  states.  The  fore- 
going principle  prohibits  not  only  armed 
force,  but  also  any  other  form  of  interfer- 
ence. 

The  language  of  Article  18  Is  clear  and  un- 
equivocaL  It  does  not  say  that  it  can  be 


waived  when  we  dont  like  the  government 
of  a  particular  Latin  American  nation.  It 
does  not  say  that  It  applies  in  the  case  of  a 
right  wing  dictatorship,  but  has  no  effect  If 
the  dlrtatorshlp  Is  of  the  left.  It  provides  in 
no  uncertain  terms  Uiat  there  will  be  no- 
repeat,  no— attempt  by  a  signatory  to  the 
treaty  to  Intervene  militarily,  through  sur- 
rogates, or  otherwise.  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  member  state. 

Before  the  President  finally  revealed  that 
what  we  have  been  trrlng  to  do  is  overthrow 
the  Nlcaraguan  govenunent  all  along,  he 
kept  telling  us  that  our  attempts  to  aid  the 
contras  w«r«  dwsignert  to  Interdict  the  move- 
ment of  military  supplies  from  Nicaragua  to 
D  SalvadM'.  In  fact,  the  administration  has 
had  an  exoeedincly  difficult  time  findinc 
any  such  movement  of  supplies  to  Interdict. 

But  the  Rio  Treaty  does  not  give  u»— or 
any  signatory  nation— the  richt  imilaterally 
to  make  that  dacirton.  There  Is  a  carefully 
prescribed  procedure  for  dealinc  with  such  a 
situation  in  the  treaty  Itself. 

Article  3  Paragraph  3  of  the  treaty  states 


On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States  di- 
rectly attacked  and  imtll  the  decision  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System,  each  one  of  the  Contractinc 
Parties  may  determine  the  immediate  meas- 
ures which  It  may  individually  take  . . .  The 
Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  without 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  «r»M«ttiiT«y  those 
measures  and  agreetnc  upon  the  measures 
of  a  collective  character  that  should  be 
taken. 

In  addition.  Article  6  requires  that: 

The  High  OontracUna  Parties  shall  Imme- 
diately send  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  .  .  .  complete  Information 
concerning  the  activities  undertaken. 

It,  therefore,  we  were  serious  atxnit  stop- 
pine  the  movement  of  such  suppllea— if  they 
existed  at  all— we  had  a  perfect  right  to 
Invoke  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which 
cover  such  iUegal  activity  on  the  part  of 
others.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  do  so  sug- 
gests to  me  that  "interdiction"  was  nothing 
more  than  a  cover  story  for  our  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 

In  short,  what  we  have  here  is  an  unlaw- 
ful attempt  by  the  U.S.  Government— un- 
lawful under  national,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional law— to  overthrow  the  govemmmt  of 
a  member  state  of  the  OA8. 

I,  for  one,  and.  I  believe,  the  vast  majority 
of  American  people,  do  not  believe  in  break- 
ing the  law.  And  we  are  outraged  when  our 
government  engaces  In  lawlesKiess.  But 
that  Is  precisely  what  the  Administration  la 
doing. 

We  are  reminded  over  and  over  again  that 
those  who  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  them. 

In  1964,  we  overthrew  the  democratically- 
elected  government  of  Guatemala  in  a  CIA 
operation  directed  by  our  own  ambassador 
right  out  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Gua- 
temala City.  Today,  Guatemala  has  one  of 
the  most  repressive  regimes  In  the  hemi- 
sphere—one, I  might  add,  so  brutal  that  it 
makes  Sandlnlsta  violations  of  civil  liberties 
look  like  a  Sunday  School  picnic  by  compar- 
ison. 

In  1973,  we  helped  engineer  the  overthrow 
of  the  democratically-elected  government  of 
Chile.  Today,  the  Pinochet  dicUtorship 
makes  no  pretense  of  Its  «<t«H«in  for  donoc- 
racy  or  dvll  liberties. 

How  many  times  are  we  going  to  repeat 
the  sorry  lessons  of  Guatemala  and  Chile 
before  we  realise  that  there  must  be  an- 
other way— a  way  which  is  consistent  with 


our  IdeaU  and  principles  and  which  con- 
forms to  obligations  of  law  which  we  chose 
to  assume  when  we  Joined  the  Organisation 
of  American  States? 

I  hope  the  Administration  will  atiandon 
this  foolhardy  and  lawless  course.  I  hope  it 
will  consider  seriously  the  proposals  with 
which  Senators  Harkin  and  Kerry  returned 
from  Nicaragua.  Those  proposals  are  the 
only  basis  on  which  we  can  build  a  lasting 
peace  consistent  with  our  own  and  interna- 
tional law. 

Very  truly  youra, 

Mtr-wAM  s.  Dukakis, 

Qovemor. 

Mr.  KERRY,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
to  Senator  Mttchkll. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  seek? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Ten  minutes. 

Kir.  STEVENS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  both  amazement  and 
dismay  to  many  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  put  forward  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  we  would  remain  blind  to 
historical  fact,  to  the  facts  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  country  gave 
more  aid  in  the  first  18  months  of  the 
existence  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
than  it  had  given  during  the  entire 
regime  of  Somoza  which  preceded  it. 

It  was  and  remains  a  fact  that  this 
country  was  courting  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  in  every  way  only  to  see  the 
Sandinistas  tighten  the  noose  around 
the  necks  of  their  people.  It  was  they 
who  began  to  build  up  in  the  face  of 
no  threat  whatsoever.  It  was  they  who 
began  to  build  a  large  military  power 
base  against  threats  that  could  not 
possibly  have  been  visited  upon  them 
by  their  neighbors.  It  was  they  who 
promised  Senator  DoMxinci  that  they 
were  going  to  institute  pluralism,  de- 
mocracy, labor  unions,  free  press,  the 
whole  bunch  of  things  which  they  also 
promised  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States;  and  it  was  they  who  broke 
those  promises. 

What  on  Earth  can  persuade  any- 
body to  believe  that  they  would  live  up 
to  any  promise  they  were  to  make 
now? 

We  did  not  start  the  civil  war  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  started  it, 
not  in  response  to  us  but  against  their 
own  i>eopIe. 

The  Carter  administration,  history 
will  show,  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  threat  posed  by  the  increasing  to- 
talitarian nature  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime,  and  to  conclude  that  it  must 
be  changed.  It  did  this  in  a  finding 
filed  with  the  Intelligence  Committee 
in  1979.  But  many  have  conveniently 
forgotten  this. 


What  does  it  take  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  aid  to  the 
Contras?  The  bipartisan  Kisdnger 
commission's  warnings  also  go  unheed- 
ed. It  warned  that  we  cannot  have  sta- 
bility in  this  region  or  indeed  in  this 
henJsphere  with  Nicaragua  as  a  totali- 
tarian state  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  if  we  did  not  contain 
it  within  Nlcaraguan  society  we  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  contain  it  on 
our  borders. 

Liberal  Senators  just  back  from 
Nicaragua  say  that  Ortega  is  now  in- 
terested in  talks;  that  he  is  feeling  the 
pinch  of  economics  and  our  pressure. 
But  they  argue  that  our  policy  is  not 
working.  It  is  lost  on  me  why  he  would 
be  feeling  a  pinch,  and  the  need  to 
talk,  if  our  policy  were  not  working. 

There  is  no  reason  in  this  except 
that  these  are  the  very  people  who 
would  def ang  any  foreign  policy  tool 
available  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  push  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  into  conversations  with  its 
own  citizens.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  would  have  those  citizens 
become  our  clients. 

These  very  Senators  are  threatening 
us  with  Vietnam  revisited.  It  is  they 
who  are  doing  that.  And  it  will  be  vis- 
ited upon  them  should  this  resolution 
fail. 

It  is  they  who  are  saying  that  this  is 
not  an  internal  affair  of  Nlcaraguans 
but  an  affair  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  is  a  civil  war  with  Soviet  par- 
ticipation on  the  Communist  side.  The 
question  for  us  is  whether  we  help  our 
side. 

These  Senators  want  to  leave  behind 
people  who  seek  to  establish  the  free- 
dom they  thought  they  had  won.  They 
do  it  in  the  most  absurd,  cowardly  of 
ways  by  saying  that  some  of  these 
people  are  former  Somoclstas.  That 
argument  is  Just  about  as  valid,  Mr. 
President,  as  saying  that  Chancellor 
Kohl  and  Chancellor  Schmidt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are 
Nazis  because  they  once  served  in  the 
Wehrmacht.  It  is  absurd  on  Its  face 
and  it  is  an  excuse  in  which  to  hide  in 
the  face  of  real  problems  that  are 
down  there. 

These  Senators  loudly  hope  that  the 
Sandinistas  will  become  democratic  if 
left  alone.  But  history  will  not  show 
any  circumstance  in  which  a  govern- 
ment who  has  given  the  control  of  its 
army  to  Communists,  to  Marxists,  has 
fallen  from  their  grasp.  Hence  these 
Senators,  Mr.  President,  are  endorsing 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  on  the  floor  of 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

Some  would  propose  that  we  grant 
$14  million  in  humanitarian  aid  deliv- 
ered by  something  like  the  Red  Cross 
which,  by  its  charter,  cannot  give  to 
individuals  but  only  to  governments. 
This  would  force  the  Contras  to  come 
hat  in  hand  to  the  government  that 
they  are  fighting,  a  government  which 


highjacked  their  revolution  from 
them,  to  receive  their  aid.  Fourteen 
million  American  tax  dollars  would 
fulflU  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  San- 
dlnlsta Government,  that  is,  to  get  the 
Contras  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  Co 
identify  themselves,  and  to  give  that 
government  the  time  to  do  resettle- 
ment of  its  own  people  by  force,  so  as 
to  isolate  the  Contras. 

Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  charge  that  we  are  not  talking 
with  the  Sandinistas  And  yet  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  talked.  Ambassa- 
dor Shlauderman  has  talked,  others 
have  talked  and  talked  and  talked,  and 
the  Sandinistas  have  used  the  talks  to 
buy  time  to  tighten  the  noose  around 
the  throats  of  their  own  people,  to 
build  up  an  armed  force  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  most  irrational  dreams  of 
any  Nlcaraguan  who  could  feel  para- 
noid about  the  threats  from  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors.  These  Senators'  trust 
in  talks  exceeds  their  grasp  of  reality. 

When  can  it  be  said  that  this  trust 
takes  over  from  common  sense,  from 
ordinary  readings  of  history,  not  of 
bjrgone  times  but  of  history  through 
which  they  have  lived? 

They  tell  us  that  if  the  administra- 
tion were  sincere,  they  would  try  an- 
other route.  But  history  tells  this  ad- 
ministration and  any  other  adminis- 
trations, and  anybody  who  would  look 
at  the  facts  fairly  that  there  is  no 
other  route.  The  Sandinistas'  own  be- 
havior on  the  international  scene,  in 
front  of  their  own  people,  in  front  of 
their  own  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  every  instance,  says  that 
trust  caimot  be  offered. 

So,  I  say  to  my  liberal  colleagues  in 
the  words  of  a  famous  movie  go  ahead, 
make  my  day,  vote  against  the  Resist- 
ance. But  while  you  do  so,  remember  I 
have  three  sons  who  will  fight  some- 
where because  of  you.  Between 
Panama  and  the  Mexican  border  there 
are  100  million  people  whom  we  are 
abandoning  to  totalitarianism,  whom 
we  are  abandoning  to  the  grip  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  will  have  to  pay  for 
that. 

I  think  it  is  irresponsible  and  I  think 
it  is  irrational,  and  I  think  it  does  not 
bear  any  credence  in  the  face  of  the 
history  through  which  most  Members 
of  this  body  have  lived.  It  is  just  an  ir- 
rational reaction,  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  clients  and  then  aban- 
doning people  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
freedom— something  we  take  for 
granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  go  back  and  forth  to  each 
side  for  those  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Chair,  "For  a  period  of  almost  2  hours 
there  have  been  no  speakers  on  this 
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side."  I  un  aeeUnc  now  to  allocate 
some  time  ao  that  we  might  wind  up 

this  thing  earlier. 

The    PRE8IDENO    OFFICER.    The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  tfrEVEWB.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  has  165  minutes;  the  minori- 
ty has  55  mMutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion, if  he  knows  the  answer  to  it?  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  majority  to  use  aU 
its  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  majority  to  try  to  work  out  with 
the  minority  leader  a  time  for  voting 
which  might  be  earlier  than  the  9 
o'clock  time.  In  that  event,  we  would 
not  use  all  of  our  time.  We  are  trying 
to  work  in  some  of  these  Senators  who 
want  to  talk,  with  some  limitation  at 
this  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Maine.  I  know  he  has  been  waiting. 
We  did  have  sort  of  a  list  here.  We 
waited  for  the  time  to  be  used  on  the 
other  side,  and  two  of  our  Members 
want  some  time  now. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
fran  Alabama  desire? 

Mr.  DaCONCINL  I  wUl  abbreviate 
my  remarks.  I  would  say  no  more  than 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes.  After  that,  we  shall  not  use 
time  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognised 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  over- 
heard some  of  the  remarks  earlier  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KJDUtT].  who.  after  referring  to  his 
veteran's  status,  said  he  hoped  we 
would  find  peaceful  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Central  America, 
particularly  Nicaragua.  I  reflect  the 
same  observation. 

I  believe  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  its  own  interests, 
which  was  the  emphasis  of  the  other 
Senators  whom  I  beard  siieak— that  is, 
we  should  worry  about  our  own  na- 
tional security— I  concxir  with  that 
also.  That  was  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]. 

I  believe  if  we  do  not  deal  with  the 
problem  in  Nicaragua  in  the  mild  way 
which  would  begin  with  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  today,  we  will  not  be 
working  toward  peace,  we  will  not  be 
working  toward  the  support  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  But,  more 
importantly.  Mr.  President,  we  will  not 
be  working  toward  that  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  to  bring  to  man- 
kind. I  refer  to  freedom. 


In  his  1986  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Reagan  observed  that 
"Freedom  is  not  the  universal  right  of 
a  chosen  few."  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence states  what  we  regard  as 
an  inalienable  right  endowed  by  our 
Creator  and  among  one  of  those  rights 
is  liberty.  When  the  Senate  votes  this 
evening  on  whether  or  not  to  show 
some  kind  of  support  for  the  antl- 
Commimlst,  antl-Sandlnlsta  forces 
now  fighting  in  Nicaragua,  we  will  be 
making  our  own  statement  about  the 
right  of  people  to  live  in  freedom,  or  at 
least  their  right  to  try  to  obtain  free- 
d<Mn  from  a  government  which  prom- 
ised it  to  them,  and  then  betrayed  that 
promise. 

What  kind  of  Nation  are  we  if  we  do 
not  supply  some  aid  to  those  people 
who  simply  aspire  as  we  do,  aspire  in 
the  concept  of  the  basic  reason  for 
this  Oovemment,  unique  in  the  world? 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  support  aid  for  those  fight- 
ers who  are  often  known  as  the  Con- 
tras.  even  if  it  is  for  now  merely  in  the 
form  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

For  that  reason.  I  intend  to  support 
aid  for  those  fighters,  who  are  often 
known  as  the  "Contra,"  even  if  it  is, 
for  now,  merely  in  the  form  of  himum- 
itarian  assistance.  Their  cause  is  Just; 
the  Sandlnista  government  has  left 
the  Nlcarag\ian  people  with  no  real  al- 
ternative to  armed  struggle.  To  vote 
otherwise,  I  believe,  would  betray  the 
aspirations  for  freedom  that  motivate 
not  only  the  Nicaraguan  people  but 
many  other  struggling  democratic  or- 
ganizations and  resistance  movements 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
betray  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua—as it  did  in  Vietnam— without 
far-reaching  consequences  for  stability 
in  our  hemisphere,  for  world  peace, 
and  ultimately  for  the  survival  of  our 
own  freedoms.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  carefully  review  that  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  to  examine  the 
Sandlnista  record. 

It  has  been  nearly  2  years  since  the 
Congress  began  publicly  to  debate  the 
merits  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
and  U.S.  covert  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan people  who  took  up  arms  to  pre- 
vent the  consolidation  of  a  Marxist 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  When  the  debate 
intensified.  I  was  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  very  public,  high  profile  treatment 
of  a  very  sensitive  policy  matter. 

Although  I  am  still  concerned  about 
the  security  implications  of  the  disclo- 
s\ire  of  duly  approved  covert  activities. 
I  believe  that  there  has  been  some 
benefit  from  the  open  discussion.  The 
congressional  debate  has  led  to  the  ac- 
cumulation in  the  public  sector  of  a 
wealth  of  information  about  Nicara- 
gua and  the  true  nature  of  the  Sandl- 
nista revolution.  Many  Americans 
have  become  wiser  about  the  dangers 
and  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet-  imd 
Cuban-backed  Communist  regimes. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  because 
of  the  openness  of  the  congressional 
debate,  this  body  and  the  American 
public  have  been  the  target  of  a  mas- 
sive propaganda  «^'"p*'g".  which  has 
distorted  the  reality  of  the  Nicaraguan 
tragedy  and  played  upon  the  genuine 
concern  and  compassion  of  our  people. 
The  campaign  has  confused  many 
Americans  and  clouded  both  congres- 
sional and  public  understanding  of 
UjS.  policy  toward  Central  America. 
As  a  result,  there  are  many  myths 
that  exist  about  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  them,  I  expect,  will 
have  surfaced  before  today's  debate  is 
concluded. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tains on  its  editorial  page  a  factual, 
step-by-step  example  of  the  manner 
and  degree  to  which  the  Sandinistas 
have  insinuated  their  own  propaganda 
machinery  into  American  policymak- 
ing. The  article  is  entitled  "A  Lobby- 
ing Drive  Began  in  Managua." 

The  article  is  sincerely  recommend- 
ed for  reading  by  my  colleagues.  The 
author  is  Jim  Denton.  It  tells  of  the 
origin  and  path  of  a  set  of  myths 
which  made  its  way  through  the 
media  and  into  Congress.  The  sad 
story  of  media-transported  myths  af- 
fecting and  running  foreign  policy  for- 
mation is  reminiscent  of  Vietnam 
days.  I  pray  that  all  of  us  in  this  body 
and  the  other  body,  in  the  media,  in 
the  executive  branch,  the  people,  can 
excise  myth  from  objective  debate  on 
Nicaragua. 

I  also  pray  that  in  the  10th  year 
that  has  passed  since  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  we  can  continue  what  I  consid- 
er a  refreshingly  new  approach  with 
regard  to  our  perspective  on  Vietnam, 
which  is  so  lingering  in  its  effect  on 
our  discussion  of  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DE3<TON.  Among  these  myths  I 
referred  to  are  the  following:  The  view 
that  the  Sandlnista  military  buildup 
and  many  of  the  repressive  measures 
instituted  by  the  Nicaraguan  regime 
was  caused  by  and  was  a  reaction  to 
U.S.  aggression;  the  belief  that  the 
Sandlnista  government  wants  peace 
and  is  willing  to  engage  in  good  faith 
negotiations;  the  belief  that  the  Con- 
tras  are  thugs,  thieves,  and  terrorists 
who  routinely  commit  atrocities;  the 
perception  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
improved  the  quality  of  life  for  many 
Nlcaraguans — or  would  have  if  U.S. 
policy  had  not  forced  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  to  divert  significant  resources 
to  defense;  the  suspicion  that  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  refugees 
is  a  covert  aid  program  for  the  Con- 
tras;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  convic- 


tion that  the  Sandlnista  regime  is  not 
Marxist-Leninist,  nor  totalitarian.  I 
had  thought,  until  Sunday,  that  this 
last  myth  had  finally  been  laid  to  rest 
when  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
Marxist  doctrine  "does  not  dominate 
what  is  happening"  in  Nicaragua. 

These  are  serious  misstatements 
about  the  true  reality  of  Nicaragua 
today.  If  they  are  left  to  stand,  and  if 
they  are  used  to  Justify  a  compromise 
that  comforts  the  Sandinistas  while 
pretending  to  further  the  cause  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity  in 
Nicaragua,  I  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  for  the  security  of 
their  neighbors,  and  for  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  discuss  a 
few  of  the  misperceptions  in  order  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

During  a  Simday  press  conference,  a 
Member  of  this  body  was  reported  to 
have  repeated  an  idea  that  I  have 
heard  numerous  times  before.  He 
stated  that  "every  escalation  by  us  has 
forced  them— the  Sandinistas— to  look 
somewhere  for  assistance  and  aid. 
They  want  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union." 

This  notion  depends  upon  two  false 
assimiptlons.  The  first  assiunption  is 
that  the  United  States  Government 
sought  from  the  outset  to  destabilize 
the  Nicarag\ian  Oovemment  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction,  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment that  initially  included  not 
only  the  Sandlnista  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  FSLN,  but  also  repre- 
sentatives of  broad  sectors  of  Nicara- 
guan society.  The  second  assumption 
is  that  the  early  Sandlnista  regime 
was  benign,  and  that  it  was  truly  non- 
aligned  and  committed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pluralist,  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  evidence  supports  neither 
argimient. 

It  1b  a  matter  of  record  that  not  only 
did  the  United  States  hasten  and  fa- 
cilitate the  fall  of  the  Somoza  regime 
through  our  decision  to  not  resupply 
the  dictatorship  and  our  position 
taken  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  June  1979,  but  that  we 
openly  embraced  the  new  government. 
The  Congress,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  allocated  $120  million  for 
Nicaragua  during  the  first  1  Vt  years  of 
Sandlnista  rule,  and  it  was  largely 
through  our  efforts  that  the  Sandl- 
nista government  received  all  the 
funds  that  it  needed  from  the  various 
multilateral  lending  institutions. 

If  that  were  not  enough,  we  sought 
to  send  teachers,  doctors,  and  techni- 
cal experts  to  help  rebuild  earthquake- 
hit  and  war-torn  Nicaragua.  About  the 
Sandlnista  reaction  to  our  generous 
overtures.  Lawrence  Harrison,  our 
USAID  Director  in  Nicaragua  from 
1979  to  1981,  observed  the  following: 

During  those  two  years  [July  1979  to  July 
1981]  the  VS.  government  was  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  food  aid  and  one  of  the 


most  important  souroes  of  financial  aid  to 
revolutionary  Ntcaragua  .  .  .  We  tiad  tried 
very  hard  to  build  that  new  relationahlp. 
But  the  effort  faOed  principally.  I  believe, 
ttecause  the  8andlnt»tM  could  not  live  with 
a  positive  Imace  of  the  n.8.  government. 
They  did  not  try  at  aU. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  did  not 
discuss  providing  immediate  military 
assistance  to  the  aandlntstjw.  It  did 
not  appear  necessary.  The  Sandlnistjw 
had  inherited  the  arsenal  of  the  fallen 
national  guard  and  faced  no  external 
threat.  They  had  come  to  power  with 
the  help  of  neighboring  coimtrles. 
which  had  provided  sanctuary,  arms, 
and  both  political  and  moral  support 
to  the  FSLN. 

The  new  regime  did  not  even  face  an 
internal  threat.  In  September  1979,  a 
meeting  of  the  Sandlnista  political 
cadre  produced  a  report  that  included 
the  finding  that  "at  present  there  is 
no  clear  indication  that  an  armed 
counterrevolution  by  Somozista  forces 
beyond  our  borders  is  going  to  take 
place  and  jeopardize  our  stability." 
Nevertheless,  5  months  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1980,  Defense  Minister  Hum- 
berto  Ortega  announced  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  build  a  200.000- 
man  mUitia  "to  defend  the  revolution" 
against  "counterrevolutionaries." 

Cuban  military  advisers  were  already 
well  entrenched  in  Nicaragua,  some  of 
them  having  arrived  in  Managua  on 
the  very  day  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power.  Within  months,  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  begun  their  military  buildup, 
more  than  2  years  before  any  aid  was 
provided  to  their  oppositioiL  Within 
weeks,  they  were  shipping  supplies 
and  arms  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  Far- 
abundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  in  El  Salvador.  E^fforts  to  dista- 
billze  neighbors  were  not  confined  to 
El  Salvador  alone.  Since  coming  to 
power,  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
has  also  mounted  clandestine  oper- 
ations against  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  Costa  Rica. 

Alarmed  by  the  developing  trend, 
which  included  the  first  resignations 
by  non-FSLN  members  of  the  Junta  of 
National  Reconstruction,  President 
Carter  suspended  the  disbursement  of 
aid  moneys  to  Nicaragua  before  leav- 
ing office. 

Some  critics  of  administration  policy 
argue  that  Sandlnista  repression  was 
brought  about  by  U.S.-backed  counter- 
revolutionary activity.  To  these  people 
I  point  out  that  harrassment  of  inde- 
pendent labor  unions  began  within 
hours  of  the  Sandlnista  triumph.  By 
August  1979,  the  labor  organizations 
complained  publicly;  and,  by  Decem- 
l}er  1979,  their  headquarters  and  re- 
gional offices  were  being  attacked  and 
forcibly  occupied  by  Sandlnista  troops. 
This  was  not  a  response  to  U.S.  "ag- 
gression." 

When  Jorge  Salazar,  the  President 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Private  En- 
terprise, was  murdered  in  November 


1980,  it  was  not  a  response  to  U.S.  "ag- 
gression." 

When  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power 
they  did  so  as  a  coalition  government 
and  in  accordance  with  what  became 
known  as  the  fundamental  statute  of 
the  republic.  They  provided  for  an  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  Judicial 
branch.  The  FSLN  appropriated  to 
Itself  the  most  powerful  ministries  and 
then  failed  to  convene  the  legislature, 
the  Council  of  State,  until  10  months 
later.  By  that  time,  the  junta  had 
issued  392  decrees,  one  of  which  cre- 
ated 14  new  seats  in  the  Council  of 
State.  These  were  assigned  to  the 
FSLN,  and  the  Sandlnista  party  then 
had  a  76-percent  majority  in  the 
Council. 

Alfonso  Robelo,  then  a  member  of 
the  junta  and  now  a  leader  of  the 
armed  rwlstance,  resigned  in  protest 
over  the  FSLN  actioiL 

In  November  1979,  the  FSLN-dlrect- 
ed  Junta  created  special  courts  to  oper- 
ate outside  the  regular  Judicial  system 
that  had  been  established  by  the  fun- 
damental statute.  The  FSLN  con- 
trolled the  appointment  of  judges. 
Military  courts  and  agrarian  courts 
were  also  established  in  1980  and  1981. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  rulings 
of  any  of  these  courts.  These  actions 
to  concentrate  political  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  FSLN  were  also  not  a 
response  to  U.S.  "aggression." 

Cuban  teachers  and  advisors  flooded 
into  Nicaragua,  including  the  Atlantic 
coast.  They  filled  Jobs  previously  held 
by  Nlcaraguans.  When  unemployment 
rose  to  unacceptable  levels  in  Blue- 
fields,  and  food  rationing  became  In- 
tolerable, the  black  population  orga- 
nized a  peaceful  demonstration,  in  Oc- 
tober 1980,  to  manifest  their  opi>osl- 
tlon  to  the  Sandinistas'  policies.  The 
government  responded  by  arresting 
250  Creoles.  li>cludlng  the  five  organiz- 
ers. After  being  tortured,  they  were 
tried  and  sentenced  on  charges  of 
counterrevolutionary  activity.  Was 
this  a  response  to  UJS.  "aggression?" 

Those  represent  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Sandl- 
nista government  in  the  early  years  of 
its  revolution,  and  which  caused  many 
of  its  former  supporters  to  flee  and.  in 
some  cases,  to  consider  the  path  of 
armed  insurrection.  In  December  1981. 
when  President  Reagan  made  the  dif- 
ficult decision  to  provide  limited  as- 
sistance to  the  budding,  but  growing, 
insurgency  in  Nicaragua,  the  Sandl- 
nista regime  was  already  fully  engaged 
in  establishing  its  military  preemi- 
nence in  Central  America,  destabiliz- 
ing its  neighbors,  and  revoldng  the 
dvll  liberties  that  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  fundamental  statute  of 
the  republic. 

Since  the  President  took  that  deci- 
sion, the  Congress  has  sought  to 
second-guess  him  and  pushed  for  alter- 
native methods  for  dealing  with  the 
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Sandinlsta  government.  Some  Mem- 
ben  of  this  body  have  argued  that  the 
Contras  are  unworthy  of  U^.  support 
and.  despite  the  indJaputable  fact  that 
thousands  of  Nicancuan  peasants  are 
fleeing  their  homeland  through 
Contra-held  territory  and  thousands 
more  are  Joining  the  armed  reatotance. 
they  penist  in  accusing  the  Contra  of 
unspeakable  atrocities.  At  the  same 
time,  they  turn  a  blind  eye  and  deaf 
ear  to  the  refugees'  accounts  of  Sandl- 
nlsta  brutality. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  excerpts 
from  an  imdasslfled  Embassy  cable, 
which  relays  to  Washington  Informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  latest  refugees 
to  reach  Honduras  from  Nicaragua's 
northern  provinces.  During  interviews, 
when  asked  about  reports  of  YDH 
complicity  in  nonoombatant  deaths 
and  alleged  atrocities,  the  refugee  offi- 
cer reports  that  "the  variable  response 
was  'that  is  a  lie.'  .  .  .  Several  refugees 
explained  that  the  Sandinistas  use 
propaganda  like  that  to  promote  their 
point  of  view." 

A  deserter  from  the  Sandinlsta 
Army  reported  that: 

It  is  eat«cortcaUy  fslM  that  the  FDN  la 
kHUnc  ctTOlans.  We  aoldien  ww  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vUlacei,  of  the  campealDos,  and 
how  it  was  orianlMd  by  the  Sandlnlstse. 
When  iBtemstlonsl  troupe,  human  rlshta 
groups,  or  others  srrtved.  they  would  ny 
that  there  had  been  s  batUe.  and  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  Army  had  defended  the  people.  In 
fact.  It  was  the  KPB  that  had  destroyed  the 
vUIages.  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  psycho- 
lofleal  advantage  before  the  nation*  of  the 
world. 

A  gray  haired  grandmother  insisted 
that  the  FDN  was  fully  respectful  of 
noncombatants.  When  asked  about  re- 
ports that  the  FDN  killed  civilians, 
she  said.  "That  Is  a  lie.  If  you  take  a 
look,  when  the  FDN  goes  through  an 
area  *  *  *  they  even  purchase  what 
they  need." 

1^.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  unclassified 
cable  be  printed  in  the  Raooan  at  the 
conrlualcm  of  my  remarks. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  Ex- 
hibit No.2.) 

Ui.  DENTON.  A  recent  extended 
visit  by  two  Brlgham  Young  Universi- 
ty students  to  refugee  camps  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras  yielded  similar  re- 
sults, which  they  have  published.  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  their  report  also  appear  in  the 
RacoBO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Their  interviews,  however,  also 
provide  a  picture— not  so  different 
from  that  presented  by  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Nica- 
ragua—of Sandlnlsta  human  rights 
violations,  which  conflicts  with  the 
picture  painted  by  Americas  Watch 
and  by  the  Brody  report,  the  latter 
the  subject  of  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  article. 

The  Brody  report  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  was  the  brainchild  of  Reichler 


and  Applebaum,  the  law  firm  that  rep- 
resents the  Sandlnlsta  government 
here  in  the  United  States,  because  its 
authors  were  given  material  support 
and  transportation  by  the  «iin<Hn<«tAii 
during  their  stay  in  Nicaragua:  and  be- 
cause they  admitted  that  local  offi- 
cials and  health  workers,  more  than 
likely  party  members  in  good  standing 
or  Sandlnlsta  sympathisers,  were  a  pri- 
mary aid  in  helping  to  locate  witnesses 
to  alleged  Contra  atrocities. 

The  result  was  a  conclusion  that  the 
Contras  regularly  and  systematically 
violate  human  rights.  To  date.  I  have 
determined  that  at  least  three,  per- 
haps four.  Incidents  mentioned  in  the 
Brody  report  were  not  accurately 
characterized.  The  most  blatant  exam- 
ple was  the  Brody  report's  description 
of  the  December  1983  exodus  of  2.000 
MlskitiOs  to  Honduras  as  a  massive  kid- 
naping by  MISURA.  an  Indian  Contra 
force.  That  event  was  widely  reported 
in  the  press,  the  American-bom  priests 
who  voluntarily  accompanied  the 
flight  asserted  that  the  departure  was 
voluntary,  and  an  Independent  Jour- 
nalist who  filmed  the  entire  exodus 
says  the  Prancia  Slrpe  residents  were 
packed  and  ready  to  go  with  the 
MISURA  forces  when  they  arrived. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  talk  with 
leaders  or  members  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
armed  resistance.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  find  them  worthy  of  U.S.  sup- 
port and  committed  to  ideals  that  are 
similar  to  those  foimd  in  our  own  Con- 
sMtution.  The  FDN.  ARDE.  MISURA. 
and  MISURASATA  are  not  reaction- 
ary organizations  and  are  not  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  replace  the  Sandlnlsta 
revolution  with  Somodsmo. 

Each  fighter  with  the  FDN  is  given  a 
pocket-size  "Blue  and  White  Book." 
which  outlines  the  principles  upon 
which  its  struggle  is  based.  I  quote  for 
a  moment  from  that  book: 

Democracy  la  the  true  power  of  the  people 
to  elect  and  be  elected.  And  It  only  ezlsta 
when  periodic  elections,  free  and  universal 
are  practiced.  Social  luatlce  U  the  soal  of 
any  prooeaa  of  democratlsatlon  in  the  free 
world,  because  political  democracy  Is  the 
baalB  of  economic  democracy, 

And  finally. 

FDN  means  enforcement  of  human  rights: 
above  all,  man,  and  the  reapect  for  human 
rlchts.  becauae  where  man  la  not  respected 
as  an  Individual  being  man  la  not  respected 
either  aa  a  aodal  being. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
translation  of  the  FDN's  "Blue  and 
White  Book"  appear  in  the  Racoao 
following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  few  observations  about 
the  mjrth  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
willing  to  enter  into  good-faith  negoti- 
ations for  peace. 

Over  the  weekend.  Daniel  Ortega 
suggested  that  Nicaragua  could  only 
find  peace  if  the  Reagan  administra- 


tion halts  "terrorist  aggression"  by 
U.S.-backed  insivgents  and  resumes 
direct  negotiations  with  Managua. 
Given  the  confusion  that  is  the  result 
of  much  of  the  media  reporting  on 
Nicaragua,  it  may  not  be  readily  ap- 
parent to  the  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can public,  but  the  United  States  has 
not  provided  assistance  to  the  Contras 
in  almost  a  year.  In  May  1084.  because 
of  a  stalemate  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  the  Congress  approved  no 
funds  for  the  anti-Sandlnista  forces. 
The  $14  million  that  was  approved  in 
October  and  which  is  the  subject  of 
today's  debate  could  not  be  spent. 

Under  Congressional  pressxire.  the 
U.S.  Government  has  met  Sandlnlsta 
demands.  We  have  sent  no  money  or 
material  support  to  the  Contras,  and 
we  entered  into  direct  bilateral  negoti- 
ations at  Manaanlllo.  I  submit  to  you 
that  these  actions  led  to  no  improve- 
ment for  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  nor 
did  they  produce  a  reduction  in  Nlca- 
raguan efforts  to  extend  Communist 
influence  and  control  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Harassment  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  other  religious  groups  has  in- 
creased, particularly  since  the  fraudu- 
lent November  election  to  ratify  and 
consolidate  F8LN  political  authority. 
Between  September  and  October  1984. 
a  c:athoUc  father  was  framed  by  State 
Security  and  arrested  on  charges  of 
counterrevolutionary  activity.  Shortly 
thereafter,  10  foreign-bom  priests 
were  expelled  from  the  country.  These 
priests  worked  under  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  in  Managua  and  were 
particularly  effective  in  helping  the 
poor  and  the  youth. 

Shortly  after  the  November  elec- 
tions, a  document  slipped  through  the 
censors  and  was  published  in  La 
Prensa,  perhaps  a  deliberate  slip  to 
spread  intimidation.  The  document  di- 
rected the  dvll  defense  committees  to 
begin  compiling  the  following  informa- 
tion on  religious  groups:  Location  of 
chapels,  religious  denomination  of  the 
congregation,  names  and  addresses  of 
leaders,  description  of  cars  and  other 
means  of  transportation  used  by  lead- 
ers, evaluation  of  political  attitudes  of 
leaders,  description  of  personal  habits 
or  vices  of  leaders,  description  of  the 
size  and  nature  of  religious  gatherings, 
license  numbers  and  descriptions  of 
cars  of  people  attending  services  from 
outside  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
source  of  funding  for  the  church. 

Between  January  and  March  1985. 
Felix  Rosales.  director  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan National  CouncU  of  Evangelical 
Pastors,  and  Jimmy  Hassan,  the  head 
of  Campus  (Crusade  in  Nicaragxia.  were 
both  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Managua  Regional  Conunlttee  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  Revolution,  which  is 
chaired  by  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge.  They  were  required  to  respond 


to  charges  of  counterrevolutionary  ac- 
UvlUes. 

La  Prensa  has  continued  to  face 
heavy  censorship,  and  its  reporters 
and  some  Costa  Rican  Journalists  have 
been  arrested  and  detained. 

On  Christmas  Eve  1984.  Sandlnlsta 
State  Security  invaded  the  Costa 
Rican  Embassy  to  regain  custody  of 
Manuel  Urblna  Lara,  a  young  law  stu- 
dent who  had  sought  asylum  there. 
Thousands  of  young  men  are  fleeing 
the  country  to  evade  the  draft.  There 
are  reports  that  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment harasses  and  even  arrests  rel- 
atives of  such  draft  evaders. 

In  the  Atlantic  coast,  reports  filter 
out  that  the  Sandlnlsta  military  has, 
without  provocation,  attacked  villages. 
Indian  survivors  are  rounded  up  and 
forcibly  relocated  to  new  military  relo- 
cation camps.  Six  villages  were  at- 
tacked in  January,  others  in  February. 

New  foreign  travel  restrictions  have 
been  imposed.  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  advised  me  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  requires  travelers  to 
obtain  an  exit  permit.  Airline  tickets 
must  be  paid  for  in  dollars,  and  must 
be  for  round  trips.  An  additional  tax  is 
levied,  which  also  must  be  paid  in  dol- 
lars. The  government  also  limits  to 
$500  the  amount  of  forei^i  currency 
that  a  Nlcaraguan  national  can  pos- 
sess. Taken  together,  those  measures 
make  foreign  travel  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive for  almost  everyone. 

The  Sandlnlsta  government  has  cat- 
egorically rejected  dialog  with  the 
anti-Sandlnista  forces,  despite  the 
Contras  repeated  offers  to  enter  a 
cease-fire  agreement.  Unlike  the 
FBCLN  in  El  Salvador,  power  sharing 
has  not  been  a  demand  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan fighters.  Dialog  and  national  rec- 
onciliation have  been  iirged  by  all  par- 
ties: The  Catholic  Church  and  the  in- 
ternal political  opposition.  The  Sandl- 
nlsta government  consistently  refuses. 

Now  the  Sandlnlsta  military  has 
begun  the  massive  relocation  of  thou- 
sands of  peasants  from  the  northern 
provinces.  The  number  to  be  relocated 
is  projected  to  reach  as  high  as  50,000. 
A  Journalist  who  has  interviewed 
many  of  those  peasants,  who  have 
been  forced  off  their  land,  was  told  by 
the  people  that  the  Sandlnlsta  mili- 
tary had  ordered  them  out  and  threat- 
ened them.  They  were  told  the  vicinity 
would  be  "bumed  with  aircraft." 

These  relocations  are  now  public 
Imowledge.  but  what  has  not  yet  been 
reported  is  that  many  of  these  same 
peasants  have  refused  to  be  relocated 
to  Sandlnlata-controlled  collectives. 
They  remain  hidden  in  the  hills, 
people  displaced  not  by  Contra  activi- 
ty but  by  government  edict. 

There  is  speculation  that  one  reason 
for  the  relocations  is  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  is  creating  a  free-fire 
zone  in  which  it  can  use  its  MI-24  hell- 
copters  and  other  weapons  to  wipe  out 
the  Contras.  If  this  is  the  case.  I  fear 


that,  when  the  Sandlnlsta  offensive 
begins,  there  will  be  many  innocent  ci- 
vilian deaths.  The  Sandinistas  will 
claim  that  the  peasants  were  Contras, 
when,  in  fact,  all  they  really  were  were 
campesinos  who  chose  to  stay  near 
their  homes  rather  than  submit  to  tyr- 
anny. 

The  futtire  of  the  peasants  and 
other  Nicaraguans  like  them,  the 
future  of  the  refugees  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  future  of  the 
Contras  forces  who  are  willing  to  bear 
arms  to  resist  the  Soviet-style  tyranny 
of  the  9  Commandantes  in  Managua 
are  in  our  hands.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  aid  for  the  Contras, 
and  to  do  so  without  imposing  the 
kind  of  limitations  and  requirements 
that  will  only  extend  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  repressive  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  interview  with  4  of  the  10 
priests  who  were  expelled  from  Nicara- 
gua appear  in  the  Racoas  following 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  »4r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
report  I  referred  to  earlier  be  printed 
in  the  RccoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

NlCAlAOUA 

(A  report  by  Wesley  R.  Smith  and  Richard 
H.  Rygg) 

mroiMATioir  oir  thou  coHsucmio  kkpokt 

Wesley  Smith  and  Richard  Rygg  conduct- 
ed the  interviews  presented  In  this  report 
They  speak  fluent  Spanish  and  each  has  ex- 
perience working  with  farmers  and  peasants 
In  Latin  America.  The  Nlcaraguan  refugee 
populations  In  Costa  Rica  and  Hondiiras  are 
largely  comprised  of  farmers  and  peasants. 

Wesley  Smith  la  a  23  year  old  senior 
studying  International  Relatlona  at 
Brlgham  Toung  University.  He  served  aa  a 
missionary  to  Spanish  speaking  people  In 
Argentina  and  Arlsona. 

From  1  May  1984  to  15  July  1984  Wes 
woited  aa  an  Intern  in  C^osta  Rica  for  the 
newmaper  La  Nadon  Intemadonal.  The 
Intervlewa  appearing  In  this  report  from 
Costa  Rica  were  conducted  by  liim  at  thia 
time.  He  was  In  Nicaragua  from  14  Dec  19S4 
to  is  January  1986  Interviewing. 

Richard  Rygg  la  28  yean  old  and  will  re- 
ceive hla  I)f.B-A.  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  In  Jime  1985.  He  served  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Hon- 
duras from  1977-79.  Hla  work  Involved  ex- 
tensive Interaction  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
peasantry  and  middle  daas. 

Both  of  these  students  visited  Honduras 
from  March  4  to  March  IS.  While  there 
they  visited  the  refugee  areas  of  Teupa- 
aentl,  Rooe  Roos,  Danli.  El  Paralao,  Jaca- 
leapa,  EI  Trlunfo,  and  C%oluteca.  They 
funded  their  own  trip  to  Honduraa. 
DmoDucnoii 

Tbla  report  emanatwi  from  a  compilation 
of  interviews  conducted  In  Costa  Rica,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Honduraa  during  1984-1986. 
During  thia  time  period  over  250  Nicara- 


guans, inalde  aa  well  as  outside  Nicaragua, 
were  Interviewed.  The  few  interviews  and 
atorles  selected  for  this  report  are  represent- 
attve  of  the  majority  of  the  people  we  spoke 
with  during  our  visits. 

We  did  not  go  to  Central  America  i«»wny 
aperlflfally  for  evidence  In  support  of  (me 
side  at  the  other.  Rather,  we  wanted  to 
speak  with  individuals  that  repreaented  that 
majority  whi^  wears  neither  the  Sandl- 
nlsta nor  the  Contra  uniform.  Our  main 
purpose  waa  to  find  out  what  the  Nlcara- 
guan people  had  ezperleneed  and  why  so 
many  people  were  fleeing  their  country. 

Those  people  Interviewed  within  the  refu- 
gee camps  were  randomly  selected  to  Insure 
a  repreeentatlve  statistic  of  all  the  refugees 
wlttiln  those  camps.  In  speaking  with  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  we  worked  In  conjunc- 
tion with  no  one  else— no  eodeslasUcal  au- 
thorltiea.  government  agencies,  human 
righu  organisations,  or  International 
groups.  This  unobtrusive  approach  allowed 
us  access  to  inf  ormatttm  which,  according  to 
those  refugees  interviewed,  generally  la  not 
expressed  by  them. 

In  publishing  thia  report  we  are  not  en- 
dorsing either  aide  of  the  conflict.  The  sto- 
ries, feellnga,  and  opinions  of  the  Nicara- 
guans represented  here  are  cot  in  favor  of 
the  Hanrtlnistss  However,  thia  la  not  a  delib- 
erate attempt  by  ua  to  show  only  one  side  of 
the  story.  In  thia  report  we  have  simply 
compiled  the  stores  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  that  represent  the  groups  we  talked 
with. 

We  were  asked  by  most  of  the  people  we 
spolce  with  not  to  reveal  their  names  for 
fear  of  reprisaL  Therefore  we  have  substi- 
tuted most  names,  but  we  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  th:  real  names  to  responsible  re- 
porters who  will  not  Jeopardise  these  peo- 
ple's safety.  They  took  ua  Into  their  confi- 
dence and  we  are  obligated  to  reQ>ect  their 
wishes. 

(Note:  The  questions  of  International  Law 
are  not  examined  In  this  report  although  we 
address  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  Internal  conflict  in  Nicaragua 
between  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Contras.) 
rmnras 
Contra* 

We  found  no  evidence  of  sny  systematic 
abuses  conducted  by  the  contras  from  the 
people  we  Interviewed.  This  wotild  Include 
the  Nicaragua  Democratic  Force  (FDN),  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Alli- 
ance (ARDE)  and  the  Sandtnista  Revolu- 
tionary Front  (FR8)  in  the  South.  We  do 
not  deny  that  abuses  have  taken  place  by 
these  forces.  In  a  war-like  situation  wtiieh 
exists  In  Nicaragua  there  have  been  abuses 
on  both  sides.  However,  what  we  were  look- 
ing for  was  a  policy  or  systematic  pracdoe  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  either  the  Contras 
or  the  Sandinlstss.  We  have  no  evidence  on 
the  klisura  nor  the  BClsurasata  because 
there  waa  not  enough  time  In  those  areaa  to 
Investigate  the  truthfulness  of  the  reports 
received. 

In  interviewing  refugees,  many  of  which 
were  inside  Sandlnlsta  controlled  areaa  like 
Managiia,  Matsaalpa,  and  Leon.  Wes  could 
find  no  specific  Incidents  of  Contra  atroc- 
lUes.  He  did  Interview  with  Sandinistas  in- 
volved in  the  conflict.  They  told  him  of 
contra  atrocities  In  general  but  did  not 
supply  any  specific  Instances  or  relate  any 
personal  experiences. 

The  refugees  Interviewed  mentioned  some 
dvUlans  were  killed  aa  Sandlnlsta  and 
Contra  forces  fought  In  the  mountains.  No 
accuaationa  were  received  which  apoke  of 
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Contn  foroea  lntenUoo*Uy  killlnc.  tortur- 
inc.  or  npinc  drUUuvi  or  SandlntoU  war 
prlaooera.  In  fact,  almaat  the  opposite  wma 
true.  Of  tboae  mcaracuana  who  ipoke  of  d- 
viUaat  belDC  killed,  nearly  all  menUoned 
that  only  the  Sandlntetaa  were  partldpatlnc 
In  mch  acthrltif  InillTiinilnate  bomblns, 
■hootlnc.  torture,  etc 

The  Nicaractiant  Interviewed  <ald  their  at- 
ttttidea  toward  the  contra  foroea  had 
chanced  durinc  the  last  2  year*.  Aocordin« 
to  itatementa.  the  towna  In  which  they  lived 
did  not  fupport  or  sympathlxe  with  the 
Contra  movementa  In  19S1-83.  Although  no 
■pedflc  reaaons  were  (iven  they  referred  to 
the  oontraa  as  rebeU  and  moat  said  they  had 
been  indifferent  to  their  exlatenoe  during 
this  early  period. 

However,  those  Interviewed  said  their  feel- 
inga  toward  the  contraa  changed  and  they 
now  sympathised  with  the  Contra  move- 
ment. They  mentioned  how  after  1M3  the 
contraa  stopped  their  abusive  tactics.  In  ad- 
dition, they  explained  that  the  Sandlnlato 
policy  of  land  reform,  especially  among  the 
peasants,  religious  persecution,  and  reprea- 
sion  of  those  who  did  not  support  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  prooeaa.  were  factors  causing  them  to 
now  sympathlie  with  the  Contraa.  One 
young  boy  told  us  that,  "the  contraa  had 
problona  before  becauae  they  robbed  a  lot 
and  killed  people.  Now  they're  part  of  the 
people." 

About  30  percent  Interviewed  felt  that 
they  had  been  caught  in  a  cross  fire  be- 
tween BandlntatAS  and  Contraa  and  had  not 
sided  with  either  one.  These  people  said 
they  began  sympathising  with  the  Contraa 
when  the  Sandlnista  policies  became  too  re- 
pressive for  them. 

While  In  Nicaragua  Wea  Interviewed  sever- 
al Handlniataa  Including  thoae  from  the  Ju- 
ventud  Sandlnista  19  de  Julio.  Their  feel- 
ings about  the  conflict  were  generally  the 
same.  One  Sandlnista  Youth  leader  In  Leon 
was  interviewed  and  although  she  men- 
tioned no  specific  cases,  her  feelings  repre- 
sent those  of  other  Sandinistas  Interviewed 
in  Managua.  Matagalp*.  and  Leon. 

We  know  about  the  aggresaion  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  mercenaries  (contraa).  we 
know  that  they  come,  not  only  to  make 
money  but  to  bum  farms,  schoola,  and 
kidnap  peaaants.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
youth  are  Involved  in  Sandlnista  organiza- 
tions. The  Contraa  are  ex[Somacol  guards. 
SandinUUu 

Evidence  gathered  during  these  three 
visits  points  to  a  systematic  process  of 
human  rights  abuses  conducted  by  the  San- 
dlnista government  against  the  Nicaraguan 
people  Including  those  who  have  taken  up 
armed  resistance  against  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment. The  abuses  reported  to  us  or  wit- 
nessed by  us  personally,  fall  under  the  fol- 
lowing categories. 

Forced  recruitment  of  Nicaraguan  youth 
by  the  SandlnlsU  miUtary. 

Religious  persecution. 

Indiacrlmlnate  shelling  of  villages. 

Mistreatment  of  prisoners. 

Forced  Volunteerlsm  in  the  co-op  system. 

Repression  of  the  opposition. 

rOBCB)  IDLITART  RSUaUlTHPTr 

In  the  last  six  months  forced  recruitment 
of  youths  by  the  military  haa  Increaaed  dra- 
matically. We  received  numero«is  accounts 
of  young  men  being  forcefully  taken  from 
their  homes,  local  theatres,  discotheques 
and  parka.  These  stories  were  from  eyewit- 
ness accounts  and  from  young  boys  who  had 
been  taken  but  released  or  who  deserted. 


Some  boys  as  young  as  14  have  been  taken 
by  the  military. 

While  In  Nicaragua  Wes  witnessed  one 
such  Incident  In  the  town  of  Nagarote.  He 
arrived  at  the  town  at  about  11  ajn.  Two 
young  glrla  snuck  him  through  some  back 
roads.  While  there  he  spoke  to  15  people 
who  related  their  story  to  him  and  saw  10 
people  who  had  been  beaten  by  the  mili- 
tary. One  man  received  a  severe  gaah.  A 
"mobster"  wearing  a  military  uniform  had 
entered  hla  home,  and  struck  him  with  the 
end  of  a  hoe. 

A  14  year  old  girl.  EUana  MeJOla.  de- 
scribed to  Wea  what  had  happened  earlier 
that  morning: 

At  S:30  ajo.  on  27  December  1M4  the  San- 
dlniata  military  arrived  on  the  outaklrta  of 
town.  They  came  in  3  IPA  troop  tranaporta 
and  about  15  jeep  with  the  yellow  triangle 
Inaignia  "Prevencion"  sprayed  on  the  aide. 
When  they  stairted  rounding  up  the  young 
boys  from  the  streets  and  the  parks  the 
people  organised  themaelvea.  The  Catholic 
father  aounded  the  church  bella  and  the 
people  built  barrlcadea  on  the  streeta  lead- 
ing into  the  center  of  town. 

The  Sandlnista  soldiers  beat  those  fami- 
lies members  who  reslstea  the  military 
when  they  forced  themselves  into  the 
homes.  After  the  barricades  were  broken 
down  the  military  sent  in  two  IFA  trucks. 
Half  of  the  mobsters  In  those  trucks  were 
military  soldiers  who  laid  down  their  weap- 
ona  outside  the  town  and  had  replaced  them 
with  ciuba.  Only  three  twys  had  been  taken 
but  47  adults  were  taken  prisoners  for 
"counterrevolutionary"  activltlea.  The 
people  who  resisted  the  military  were  not 
armed  contras  but  strictly  civilians.  Around 
40  people  received  Injuries  from  being 
struck  by  the  military  soliders.  That  night 
the  mobs  returned  In  two  EFA  military 
trucks,  broke  Into  a  house  facing  the  TelCor 
office  and  burned  a  Jeep." 

While  In  EU>nduras  we  spoke  to  a  group  of 
36  Nicaraguan  youth  who  had  come  across 
the  border  several  weeks  before.  They  said 
they  had  fled  Nicaragua  becauae  of  the  mili- 
tary draft.  Several  bad  already  served  in  the 
HandtnlsU  mlUtary  and  had  deserted,  while 
others  had  gone  into  hiding  inside  Nicara- 
gua to  avoid  the  military  draft.  Many  of 
these  youth  had  been  imprisoned  for  not 
Joining  the  servldo  patrlotlco  [patriotic 
service]. 

Andres  Comejo  was  Inacrlpted  into  the 
military  on  15  January  1085  and  deserted 
one  month  later.  He  describes  the  treatment 
while  in  the  military. 

"The  Sandinistas  grabbed  me  on  15  Janu- 
ary 1986.  I  was  in  the  training  camp  called 
San  OabrleL  While  there  we  [those  tnscrlpt- 
edl  were  constantly  threatened  by  our 
Cuban  advisers  that  if  we  tried  to  desert 
there  was  a  good  chance  we  might  get  shot" 
or  thrown  In  prison  or  be  taken  to  the  most 
dangerous  sones  where  there  was  no  escape. 
I  was  there  for  one  month  and  then  was 
transferred  to  the  base  called  Oscar  Curoa. 
Prom  there  I  deserted  and  came  across  the 
border." 

(Note:  All  those  interviewed  who  had  been 
imprisoned  or  served  In  the  military  spoke 
of  Cuban  advisors  which  worked  In  the  pris- 
ons and  within  the  military  system.  In 
asking  these  Nicaraguans  how  they  knew 
they  were  Cubans  they  gave  nimiiar  rei>orta: 
the  accent;  phraaea  such  as  "tu  chico":  their 
mannerisms:  and  even  the  type  of  dgarettea 
they  smoke:  etc.  One  Nicaraguan  who  spent 
10  montha  In  prison  told  me,  "we  as  Nicara- 
guans know  our  own  people  and  we  have 
seen  enough  Cubans  to  know  who  they  are 
and  how  they  act.") 


■Kuoious  raaaacunoc 


The  groups  most  hard  hit  b:  systematic 
persecution  of  religion  In  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  country  are  the  Pentaoostals 
and  Evangellcala.  According  to  their  reporta 
their  practice  of  individuality  and  belief  In 
God  haa  created  friction  between  them  and 
the  government. 

A  peaaant  living  in  the  northern  aone  of 
San  Joae  described  the  reUgloua  persecution 
he  received  from  the  Sandinlataa. 

"I  have  been  aervlng  God  for  7  years  in 
the  Pentaoostal  church.  Aastmbly  of  God.  I 
was  preaching  In  the  fields  and  was  perse- 
cuted. I  have  been  ImpriaoDed  three  Umes 
for  preaching  the  gospel.  I  don't  know  what 
It  Is  like  to  take  up  arms  but  when  they  had 
me  they  threatened  to  kill  me  if  I  didn't  Join 
the  military.  Tou  were  forced  to  take  arms 
and  this  pressure  happened  all  over  the 
aone  where  I  lived.  In  that  area  they  gave 
me  8  days  to  decide  whether  to  fight  or  "dis- 
appear. We  didn't  have  any  other  choice  but 
to  flee.  We  were  in  the  mountains  for  18 
days  before  arriving  In  Honduras." 

Two  other  families  that  fled  with  him 
across  the  border  were  in  the  same  camp 
and  substantiated  the  story  he  gave. 

Udla  Herrera  and  her  two  children  Mar- 
itxa  and  Jose  Alberto,  were  victtms  of  a  San- 
dlnista attack  during  a  prayer  meeting  on  7 
February  1986. 

The  following  is  their  story: 

"We  were  praying  during  a  relU  '-us  meet- 
ing when  we  heard  bullet  shots  tram  out- 
side. When  we  heard  the  shots  we  continued 
praying  and  then  a  member  of  the  Sandl- 
nista military  entered  the  house  and  told  us 
to  stay  inside  or  we  would  be  shot  The  San- 
dlnista then  left  the  house  and  we  contin- 
ued praying  and  heard  a  rain  of  bullets. 
When  we  looked  around  seven  people  were 
dead  and  three  were  wounded.  One  of  the 
dead  was  my  aon  Joae  Alberto.  He  had  been 
hit  in  the  face  with  bulleta.  The  Contraa 
hadn't  been  In  that  area  that  day.  In  fact 
we  hadn't  seen  them  for  a  long  time. 

Those  peaaanta  not  willing  to  take  up 
arma  are  branded  as  counterrevolutionaries. 
Many  peasants  testified  that  they  had  been 
Imprisoned  and  tortured  for  their  religious 
beliefs.  Gerrardo  Bustomonte  also  received 
perscutlon  by  the  Sandinistas  for  his  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

The  Sandinistas  had  called  me  Into  the 
prison  and  then  they  accused  me  of  working 
with  the  counterrevolution.  They  asked  me 
how  I  could  preach  the  "message"  and  be  a 
counterrevolutionary  since  Christ  himself 
was  a  revolutionary.  They  told  me  I  was 
going  to  tell  them  the  truth.  They  put  a  .46 
pistol  here  [motioning  to  the  temple]  and 
said,  "you  are  going  to  tell  ua  the  truth  that 
you  are  a  contra  and  that  you  collaborate 
with  the  contra.  You're  a  contra  becauae 
you  won't  take  up  arma. 

He  then  hit  me  in  the  cheat  and  let  me 
free.  Before  I  left  he  told  me  that  if  he 
caught  me  working  the  counterrevolution 
he  would  eliminate  me.  He  then  said  that 
according  to  them  the  counterrevolution 
waa  preaching  the  Word  of  God.  Even  If  you 
don't  have  any  arma  they  accuse  you  of 
being  a  contra  If  you're  not  willing  to  take 
up  arms. 

msTKXATiaarr  or  nusoimu 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  prls- 
ona  in  Nicaragua  are  clandestine  and  known 
only  to  those  who  have  experienced  them, 
lliey  are  nick-named  by  the  Nicaraguan 
prisoners  that  know  of  them.  The  prison 
names  used  in  this  report  are  those  men- 


tioned repeatedly  by  the  Nicaraguan  people 
interviewed. 

The  prison  system  In  Nicaragua  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  Judicial  system  which  Is  run  by 
the  ffandlnltta  party.  Those  who  have  been 
imprisoned  speak  of  tortures  and  abuses  of 
human  rights.  While  in  prison  they  receive 
Insufficient  clothing,  food,  and  medical  at- 
tention. 

In  many  inataiuft  prisoners,  over  90  per- 
cent of  whom  are  peasant  farmers,  were 
forced  to  make  confessions,  then  tried  and 
sentenced  because  of  these  oonf  essions. 

The  following  are  torture  methods  used 
on  prisouers. 

Water  Is  dropped  on  their  heads  for  days 
at  a  time. 

Ught  deprivation. 

Interrogations  In  the  middle  of  the  night. 

«f""g-  with  sticks  wrapped  In  wet 
toweU. 

Guards  using  boxing  gloves  repeatedly 
beat  prisoners. 

Sleep  deprivation. 

In  the  northern  provinces  prisoners  are 
put  In  tubs  of  cold  water  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time. 

Hanging  by  the  wrists. 

Isolation  from  any  human  contact. 

Forcing  prisoDers  Into  cells  where  they 
cannot  sit  down  or  stand  up  completely. 
There  were  repeated  testimonies  of  this  oc- 
curing  In  the  Department  of  Chontales.  City 
of  Julgalpa. 

THi  PBtMAimrr  oomtissiow  or  bumax 

BIOHTS  or  mCAXAOUA.  (CTDH) 

The  CPDH  receives  testimonies  from 
people  who  were  Imprisoned  and  then  set 
free  or  bad  finished  their  sentencing.  It  esti- 
mates It  only  reoeives  10  percent  of  the  total 
Incidences  of  human  rights  violations,  In 
order  for  the  CPDH  to  process  accusations 
the  victims  must  supply  names  and  resi- 
dences. Because  of  fear  of  retribution 
people  are  afraid  to  give  this  information. 

Wes  conducted  aererml  Interviews  In  De- 
cember 1984  and  January  1986  with  Lino 
Hemandea.  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
CPDH. 

From  testimonies  and  evidence  gathered, 
the  CPDH  estimates  that  over  96  percent  of 
those  convicted  by  the  Popular  Anti-Somosa 
Tribunals  were  convicted  by  accusations 
against  themselves  while  In  State  Security 
prisons.  Of  that  96  percent  nearly  all  have 
been  tortured  Into  accusing  themselves.  On 
the  average,  those  accused  spoid  more  than 
6  months  In  prison  before  coning  before  the 
Tribunals.  Those  brought  before  the  Tribu- 
nals are  condemned  by  evidence  gathered  in 
three  ways. 

1.  Confessions  of  prisoners  against  them- 
selves while  In  State  Security  cells. 

a.  Confessions  of  prisoners  against  other 
priaonets. 

3.  Testimony  of  State  Security  guards  who 
heard  prisoners  confessions  during  Interro- 
gations. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  peasants 
were  accused  of  giving  food  or  logistical  aid 
to  the  contras.  The  followlitg  Is  part  of  an 
Interview  with  Lino  Hemandes  of  the 
CPDH  In  January  1986. 

In  principal  every  person  that  arrives  at 
the  State  Security  prlaona  is  declared  guilty. 
They  have  a  method  for  each  person.  We 
have  received  testimonies  of  tortures  that 
don't  leave  marks  or  scars.  While  in  State 
Security  they  are  subject  to  isolation  In 
dark  cells  without  any  light  They  are  not 
given  food  either.  We  have  received  Infor- 
mation that  they  use  both  physical  and  psy- 
chological torture. 

Wes  interviewed  Ramon  Melendes  in  Ma- 
nagua, January  1985.  Wes  was  referred  to 


him  by  the  CPDH.  Ramon  was  released 
from  prison  in  November  1984.  He  spent  17 
months  in  prison.  He  was  accused  of  ooun- 
terrevolutlooary  acttrltles.  His  story  follows. 
I  waa  sleeping  In  my  house  at  5  ajn.  when 
eight  guya  arrived  with  machine  guna.  They 
puahed  the  doorbell  and  the  maid  let  them 
In.  They  took  me  to  the  State  Security 
[behind  the  Hotel  Interoontlnental]  and 
placed  me  in  cell  number  18.  I  entered  the 
cell  and  you  couldn't  see  anything.  There 
was  only  light  when  they  opened  the  door 
to  interrogate  me.  I  spent  98  days  In  that 
cell.  I  got  a  akin  fungiu  on  my  feet  and  aU 
my  hair  fell  out  becauae  In  the  tnterroga- 
tiona  the  Sandlnista  grabbed  me  by  the  hair 
and  told  me  "you're  going  to  talk  or  elae". 
and  when  he  did  this  the  hair  stayed  in  his 
hand. 

After  being  Imprisoned  for  five  days  they 
showed  me  my  wife  at  the  other  end  of  the 
haU  wearing  a  prisoners  uniform.  They 
quickly  put  me  ba^  into  the  cell  and  from 
that  day  on  they  told  me  that  my  wife  was 
dying.  I  heard  my  wife  saying  "my  love,  I 
can't  stand  It  anymore.  I'm  dying.  My  chil- 
dren". It  must  have  been  a  tape  recorder  or 
another  won«n  becauae  my  wife  waa  only  in 
jail  for  one  day  but  they  made  me  believe 
she  was  In  Jail  permanently.  In  my  ceQ  I 
could  only  tmaglne  the  iiy*  psMlng,  be- 
cause In  there  I  didn't  know  it  if  was  night 
or  day. 

Ramon  spent  3  months  In  solitary  confine- 
ment and  six  months  in  a  cell  with  other 
prisoners.  While  in  El  Chipote  they  told 
him  if  he  signed  a  confession  his  wife  would 
be  released.  State  Security  then  condemned 
him  with  his  own  accusation.  He  was  given  7 
years  imprisonment  at  his  first  trial,  but  the 
appellate  court  raised  It  to  15  years.  The 
HamMTii«tj«  said  be  deserved  the  extra  8 
years  for  complaining  to  the  human  rights 
commission  that  they,  the  ««"*"*"*^.  were 
torturing  him.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
the  prison  called  "Zona  Franca"  near  the 
Managua  International  Airport.  He  said 
there  were  over  80  political  prisoners  in  the 
"Zona  Franca"  and  be  estimated  thousands 
are  being  held  in  other  clandestine  prisons 
within  the  country.  He  spoke  with  hundreds 
of  prisoners  that  had  been  transferred  from 
outlying  areas  into  the  Zona  Franca. 

Several  defense  lawyers  that  were  inter- 
viewed In  BCanagua  also  estimate  there  are 
thousands  of  unaccounted  for  Nicaraguans 
who  have  become  vicUma  of  the  clandestine 
prison  system  in  Nicaragua. 

Rogelio  Benavides  la  S8  years  old.  from 
Ocotal,  Santa  Clara.  He  describes  his  treat- 
ment while  In  prison.  He  was  accused  of 
hiding  arms  for  the  counterrevolutionaries. 

On  30  March  1984  they  took  me  from  my 
house  in  Santa  Clara  at  midnight  and  took 
me  to  OootaL  I  was  In  prison  for  three 
months.  They  Investigated  [Interrogated] 
us.  At  night  they  bathed  [soaked]  us  with 
cold  water.  For  eight  hours  we  had  to  stand 
up  ~^""g  wet  They  stuck  us  In  (the 
water]  and  soaked  ua  and  then  Investigated 
[interrogated]  us.  It  waa  painful  and  we 
always  got  out  trembling.  We  were  many. 
They  did  it  the  first  time  to  interrogate  ua. 
The  interrogater  asked  us  where  we  had  the 
arms.  They  made  me  take  off  my  shirt, 
pants  and  underwear.  The  next  day  they 
stuck  ua  In  again.  I  left  the  prison  with 
pneumonia. 

Pedro  Ruiz  Alfaro  left  Nicaragua  on  18 
January  1986  with  this  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. He  spent  1  year  in  Esteli  in  a  prison 
called  "I*  Barranca"  from  July  1983-84. 
The  Sandinistas  then  transferred  him  to 
Chinandega   where    he   was   kept   in    "El 


Penal"  and  released  him  four  months  later 
in  November  1984. 

I  was  accused  of  hiding  arma  for  the  ooun- 
terrevolutiooarlea  Inalde  my  houae.  They 
brouiiit  me  before  the  Anti-Somoca  tribu- 
nala  In  EstelL  I  had  several  wltntssts  which 
defended  me  but  it  didn't  matter  because 
they  had  their  frogs  [Informants]  from  the 
CDS  [Sandlnista  Defense  Committee] 
which  accused  me.  The  two  CDS  members 
were  Amado  Arados  and  Dela  Segovia.  They 
searched  the  house  and  found  nothing,  but 
they  accused  me  anyway. 

While  in  prison  several  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan guards  tortured  me.  After  being  there 
for  two  weeks  they  Injected  me  two  times 
with  a  yellow  fluid.  With  these  InJecUons  I 
felt  like  running,  yelling  and  crying.  I  iJiid 
on  the  floor  and  trembled.  They  placed  a 
small  tape  recorder  next  to  my  mouth  but 
didn't  ask  me  any  questions.  The  next  day 
they  gave  me  a  second  injection  much  more 
powerful  than  the  first  They  interrogated 
me  around  30  to  30  times.  The  Cubans 
would  put  a  pistol  to  your  head  called  a 
"Macaron"  untQ  you  confessed  you  were  a 
contra.  While  I  was  transferred  to  Chinan- 
dega they  treated  me  with  more  consider- 
ation.     

The  CPDH  has  investigated  several  re- 
ports of  prisoners  shot  while  trying  to 
"escape".  These  Investigations  have  shown 
that  many  of  these  prisoneia  were  tortured 
before  they  were  kiUed.  «?»«»«■  reporta  ob- 
tained during  our  Investlgatlona  aubatanti- 
ate  these  dalma.  The  following  story  was 
provided  by  the  CPDH: 

Jose  Esteban  Lazo  Morales  (correct 
name),  39  years  old  la  from  Chontales.  He 
was  captured  14  November  1983  in  San 
Pedro  de  Lovago  and  was  taken  to  the  State 
Security  prison  in  Julgalpa.  Four  days  later 
he  was  taken  to  his  home  in  a  coffin  which 
had  been  sealed  with  screws.  They  told  the 
family  that  they  couldn't  open  the  coffin 
because  It  would  be  a  health  hazard  and 
they  would  have  to  bury  him  immediately 
at  sunrise. 

When  State  Security  left  the  family 
opened  the  coffin.  Joae  had  a  fractured 
nose,  and  bruises  covering  his  face.  His  head 
and  ears  were  bleeding,  his  ribs  were  broken 
and  his  genitals  were  badly  bruised.  He  had 
been  knifed  in  the  back  many  times  which 
left  marks  In  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
When  State  Security  found  out  the  family 
had  opened  the  coffin,  they  sent  a  forensic 
doctor  to  check  him  out.  He  diagnosed  Jose 
as  having  died  of  a  heart  attack.  They  told 
the  Sandinistas  that  he  was  bruised  on  the 
forehead  after  falling  whUe  showering.  And 
that  his  nose  was  fractured  because  he  had 
fainted  and  falloi  on  his  face. 

Felipe  Hidalgo  was  In  prison  from  March 
1983  to  September  1983.  He  told  us  the  fol- 
lowing story. 

I  first  spent  two  nights  in  the  prison  in 
Jalapa.  I  was  then  In  Ocotal  for  15  days  and 
from  there  transferred  to  La  Barranca  In 
XSrtell  for  45  days.  The  last  four  months  I 
spent  time  in  a  prison  in  Esteli  called  "19  de 
Julio".  In  Jalapa  they  hung  me  over  an 
open  sewer  because  I  didn't  obey  them. 
There  were  eleven  of  us  there.  All  11  were 
transferred  from  Jalapa  to  Ocotal  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  WhOe  in  route,  three  of 
the  prisoners  were  taken  out  and  carried 
down  to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  first  one 
lowered  from  the  truck  was  Eduardo  Herra 
Bustamante.  I  knew  him  because  he  was 
from  a  small  town  near  Ltmon.  The  next 
one  lowered  from  the  truck  was  a  photogra- 
pher from  Jalapa  named  Fidel  Oabona.  He 
already  had  a  broken  arm  from  before.  The 
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third  one  wma  Erlberto  Oom^em.  He 
from  the  klde*  called  Swata  BvtenL 

Felipe  Mid  he  levned  that  these  three 
had  been  killed  becauee  when  he  was  re- 
leaaed  from  priaoo  shortly  after  his  prtooo 
traaafer  hla  family  told  him  that  the  Sandi- 
nlataa  «Ud  the  three  had  been  found  In  the 
mfHintalfM  with  their  throats  tilt.  Family 
members  said  the  Banrtlnlstas  had  blamed 
the  Contras  for  the  massacre.  He  said  the 
story  had  been  written  up  In  La  Barricada 
as  a  contra  iiissssrif. 

Pedro  Ruls  Alfaro  (see  story  above)  Is 
from  Bstell  and  left  Nlcaracua  16  January 
1M5.  From  July  S3  to  July  M  he  was  In  "L* 
Barranca"  prison  In  BsteU.  From  there  he 
was  transferred  to  El  Penal  In  Chlnandego 
and  was  released  In  November  IBM.  The  fol- 
lowlnc  Is  his  story. 

Two  weeks  after  leaving  prison  In  Chinan- 
dega  I  started  to  work  driving  a  sand  truck 
with  two  other  helpers  on  the  road  that 
leads  out  of  Macuellao.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  river  near  Macuellzo  we  left  the  truck 
and  started  searching  for  sand  down  by  the 
river.  While  there  we  ran  across  a  shallow 
■rave,  what  we  call  on  aguaoera.  To  us  an 
aguaoera  Is  where  they  kill  people.  In  this 
aguacera  were  two  men  I  knew  from  San 
Fernando.  We  calculate  there  were  from  50 
to  M  bodies  but  I  could  Identify  only  two.  I 
recognlaed  the  two  because  their  faces 
where  only  bloated.  The  rest  I  didn't  recog- 
nise because  their  faces  were  all  bruised. 
They  had  been  with  me  In  Ia  Barranca.  The 
Sandinistas  took  me  out  [to  Chlnandega] 
but  these  two  men  stayed.  After  I  saw  them 
dead  I  returned  and  told  the  families  of  the 
dead  men.  They  said  they  had  gone  to  the 
Barranca  only  a  few  days  earlier  and  the 
Sandinistas  told  the  families  they  w««  no 
longer  there  In  prison. 

Ismael  Herrera.  a  55  year  old  farmer  from 
Mora.  Nueva  Segovia  left  Nicaragua  5  No- 
vember 1983.  He  was  imprisoned  In  Aprfl 
1983  In  the  prison  La  Barranca. 

They  put  me  in  JaU  because  one  of  my 
sons  had  joined  the  counterrevolutionary 
forces.  They  put  me  In  a  small  cell  and  all  I 
could  see  was  darkness— no  light  It  felt  like 
you  were  being  hit  in  the  heart  every  time 
they  came  by  to  take  you  out  of  the  oeU. 
Tou  feared,  because  you  thought  they 
would  take  you  out  to  kill  you.  I  know  they 
killed  some  because  they  would  investigate 
[Interrogate]  people  at  midnight  and  some 
never  returned.  They  grabbed  me  by  the 
hair  and  put  a  knife  In  my  throat  and  an 
AK  in  my  kidneys  and  kicked  me.  They  did 
this  so  I  would  say  I  had  been  helping  the 
contras.  If  I  had  told  them  that,  they  would 
have  killed  me. 

In  addition  to  the  mistreatment  of  dvfUan 
prisoners  many  refugees  and  people  still 
living  In  Nicaragua  reported  InddenU  of 
mistreatment  of  ctmtra  prisoners  and  Sandl- 
nlsta  deserters. 

A  nurse  stationed  In  a  Zone  called  "Ia 
Guinea"  described  an  Incident  with  a  contra 
prisoner.  She  was  in  a  place  caUed  "La  Fon- 
aeca '  near  Verdun  In  September  1983  when 
this  occurred. 

I  was  stationed  In  this  town  In  the  health 
center  when  one  day  the  [the  Sandinistas] 
captured  a  contra  boy  up  In  the  mountains. 
They  brought  him  into  town  behind  a 
horse.  The  boy  was  wearing  a  blue  outfit 
and  didn't  have  any  shoes  on.  He  was  blind- 
folded and  had  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back. 

They  took  him  to  the  town  square  where  I 
was  stationed  at  the  health  center.  There, 
the  Sandinistas  shot  off  their  AK  47's  and 
when  they  did  that  the  horse  took  off  run- 


ning. The  boy  was  tied  to  the  horae  and  It 
drug  him  away— tied  and  bound.  The  rope 
then  hit  a  rock  and  tore.  The  boy  Just  laid 
there  on  the  ground  badly  beaten.  They 
then  took  the  boy  and  tied  him  onto  a  horse 
that  had  arms  and  took  him  out  of  the 
town.  The  whole  town  saw  this  happen. 

Luis  Payan  is  a  37  year  old  fanner  from 
.ncaro.  He  witnessed  a  similar  treatment  In 
his  home  town  In  November  1983. 

They  captured  a  commander  there  In 
Jicaro.  He  was  the  one  they  tortured  after 
he  was  dead.  They  spit  on  his  face  and 
stabbed  htm  with  a  bayonet.  They  paraded 
him  around  the  dty  tied  to  the  fender  of 
their  car.  The  whole  town  saw  It  and  they 
almost  made  me  go  out  and  trample  on  the 
commando  myself.  This  happened  at  about 
9  ajn.  and  they  called  all  the  people  out 
into  the  plaia  and  told  us  this  Is  what  would 
happen  to  people  who  fought  agatast  the 


iwDiaauifniATX  nanusomiBrr 

Testimonies  reoeired  In  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  Indicate  a  policy  of  In- 
discriminate ImpriatHunent  and  detainment 
by  the  Ranrtlnlitai  State  Security  f oroea. 

In  the  last  haU  of  1984  forced  military  re- 
cruitment Increaaed  rapidly.  With  this  con- 
scription came  an  Increase  In  Indiscriminate 
Imprisonment  and  detahunent  of  youth 
which  appeared  to  be  within  the  qualified 
age  limit.  While  In  Managua  Wes  spoke 
with  youth  who  had  been  detained  by  the 
military  longer  than  34  hours.  In  many  In- 
stances family  members  don't  know  the  lo- 
cation of  there  children  until  they  are  re- 
leased. 

Salomon  Calvo  Arrleta  Is  a  lawyer  In  Ma- 
nagua and  worked  as  correspondent  for  the 
Costa  Rlcan  radio  "Impacto"  While  In  Nica- 
ragua Wes  investigated  the  case  of  his  Im- 
prisonment thoroughly. 

"Salomon  was  Imprisoned  39  December 
1984.  Two  days  before  his  imprisonment  he 
broadcast  information  about  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Nagarote  which  occurred  on  37  De- 
cember 1984.  He  was  taken  from  his  home 
at  8  pjn.  and  carried  to  the  military  com- 
plex called  "El  Chlpote".  For  the  first  three 
days  his  wife  attempted  to  visit  her  husband 
and  find  the  reason  for  his  Imprisonment. 
She  was  told  they  weren't  sure  what  law  he 
had  exactly  broken  but  it  had  something  to 
do  with  "counterrevolutionary"  activities. 
His  wife  and  Wes  visited  him  In  prison  on  6 
January  1986.  He  was  still  Incommunicado 
and  the  authorities  would  not  permit  the 
visit.  They  accused  him  of  supplying  false 
Information  about  the  insurrection  In  Na- 
garote—saying  that  the  Insurrection  hadn't 
occurred  when  It  actually  had.  When  the 
tntemational  press  received  the  Nagarote 
story  the  State  Security  then  accused  Salo- 
mon of  paying  money  to  Manuel  Urblna  to 
exile  himself  In  the  CoaU  Rlcan  Embassy  In 
Managua." 

imiscuitiiiATs  sHKiimo  or  viujuibs 
Refugees  not  Involved  In  the  conflict  but 
living  within  the  war  zones  have  come  under 
repeated  attacks  by  the  Sandinistas.  The 
Sandinistas  Indiscrlmlnatly  use  artillery 
against  civilian  populaUon  areas  In  the  Se- 
govlas  mountain  region  and  have  done  so 
along  the  southern  border  as  well. 

Since  July  1984  to  as  late  as  February 
1985  the  area  around  and  including  "Los 
Harrados"  has  come  under  heavy  artiUery 
fire  at  least  5  times.  In  the  first  week  In  Jan- 
uary 1985  a  man.  Donald  Larlo.  was  killed 
when  a  morter  fell  on  his  house.  The  ac- 
ooimts  of  Sandinlsta  bombing  and  morter- 
ing  of  civilian  areas  were  taken  from  eight 


different  people  in  three  different  refugee 
campa.  Their  stories  coincide  with  each 
other  on  the  shelling  Incidents  although  the 
number  of  bombings  reported  ranged  from  5 
to  7.  One  specific  bombardment  was  report- 
ed by  Cristlna  Mariana  Reyea.  She  left  her 
home  In  Los  Harrados  near  Monsonte,  De- 
partment of  Nueva  Segovia  on  31  February 
1985. 

"My  own  people  have  been  bombed  five 
times  In  our  community.  They  say  the  Con- 
tras are  Uvlng  there  but  that  Is  not  true.  It 
is  true  they  have  psssfti  by  our  way  before 
but.  It  has  been  months  since  they  did  that. 
My  nephew  was  killed  In  December  when  a 
mortar  fell  through  his  house.  They  mor- 
tared us  from  the  town  of  Monaonte.  The 
people  protested  but  they  would  not  listen 
to  us.  On  my  way  to  Ocotal  saw  the  mnnnnM 
from  where  they  fired  at  us." 

In  August  1984  In  an  area  near  "Los  Har- 
rados" the  Handlntstaa  bombarded  several 
areas  from  their  bases  in  "Flan  de 
Gramma"  and  a  place  called  "La  Joba". 
Ramos  Portocarrero  Sirlaa  Is  tram  Jlnotega, 
residence  of  Laguna  Verde,  Jurisdiction  of 
WlwilL  He  left  Nicaragua  in  October  1984 
after  his  community  was  mortered  by  the 
Sandinistas  His  story  was  supported  by  3 
other  refugees  not  related  to  him. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bombing  which 
happened  In  Aug\ist  1984  that  left  the 
valley  aU  burned.  We  know  It  was  the  Sandi- 
nistas because  we,  the  peasants,  are  united 
and  we  communicate  to  one  another.  We 
know  where  the  Sandinistas  are  and  what 
they're  doli>g.  The  place  [where  they 
bombed]  Is  called  Iiaguns  Verde  and  about  6 
or  7  powerful  grenades  were  thrown.  They 
have  a  high  powered  rocket  launcher, 
morters  and  cannons  The  bombs  came  from 
"La  Joba".  a  place  close  to  Wlwili  In  Jlno- 
tego.  There  are  about  30  houses  there  and 
they  are  pretty  spread  out.  In  Plan  de 
Gramma  they  [the  Sandinistas]  have  a  base 
and  they  also  mortered  from  that  area.  It  is 
located  about  4  kilometers  from  Laguna 
Verde. 

Felix  Monteguello  Is  from  T.»ym«  Verde 
and  left  that  oommimity  In  November,  1984. 
He  fled  because  one  of  the  shells  dropped 
on  his  ranch  and  burned  it.  His  ranch  was 
located  in  El  Trlimfo,  an  area  close  to 
lAguna  Verde.  His  story  supported  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Alejandro  Jordlan  Bucardo. 

■antassioii  or  thx  oprosmow 

Many  of  the  interviewed  said  they  had 
been  accused  of  counterevolutionary  actlvl- 
Ues  simply  because  they  dldnt  support  the 
Sandinlsta  political  process.  This  would  in- 
clude absence  from  CDS  meetings,  weekly 
vigilance  duty,  absence  from  participating  In 
the  cotton  and  coffee  harvest  and  from  at- 
tending revolutionary  ralliea.  Those  in- 
volved In  political  and  dvlc  opposition 
groups  have  come  under  Increaaed  persecu- 
tion by  the  "divine  mobs"  and  paramilitary 
groups  supported  by  Sandinistas. 

Guadalupe  Castellanos  is  from  the  town 
of  DlpUto.  Nueva  Segovia.  [She  permitted 
the  release  of  her  real  name  since  she  no 
longer  has  any  family  In  Nicaragua.]  She 
left  Nicaragua  in  April  1984  after  recovering 
from  grenade  wounds  to  her  back  and  arm. 

I  went  to  church  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas in  1983  and  there  was  a  State  Security 
men  named  Manuel  Martlnes  who  was  there 
preaching  to  us.  He  said  we  had  to  have  a 
bible  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other  so 
that  the  revolution  would  be  suooessfuL  I 
had  an  argument  with  him  and  then  went 
to  cut  coffee  with  my  two  children. 


They  came  with  me  because  as  poor 
people  one  needs  to  work  hard  for  a  Urtng 
and  they  were  small  so  they  aeoonpanled 
me.  We  were  let  off  work  at  midday  since 
the  next  day  was  December  34.  I  stayed  to 
gather  big  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
guUey  so  I  could  make  a  Chrtetmas  decora- 
tion for  my  children.  WhUe  In  the  gulley  I 
ran  Into  some  PIrl  who  were  stUl  tbete 
guarding  the  coffee  flekk.  Tbey  started  bar- 
asatng  me  and  tried  to  grab  me  but  I  ran 
away  from  tbem  for  a  short  rtlstanne.  Tbey 
then  caught  up  to  me  and  started  beating 
me.  I  told  my  two  children  to  nm  up  the 
mountain  and  catch  up  with  the  other 
group  of  coffee  pickers  that  had  already 
left 

After  the  Sandinistas  beat  me  they  left 
me  there  and  went  off  a  little  way.  Maybe 
they  thouibt  I  was  dead  or  they  were  Just 
waiting  to  see  if  my  sons  would  return  to 
help  me.  I'm  not  sure,  but  what  I  am  sure  of 
is  that  I  got  up  and  started  running  up  the 
hill  to  reach  my  children.  I  caught  up  with 
them  and  then  paaed  tbem  becauae  I  knew 
which  way  we  needed  to  go.  I  turned  around 
to  see  If  they  were  still  following  us  and  yea, 
they  were  behind  ua. 

Just  as  we  were  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  a  grenade  exploded  In  the  middle  of  us. 
We  all  fell  on  our  faces  and  when  I  turned 
around  I  could  tell  my  6  year  old  boy,  Luis 
Alonao  was  dead.  The  crown  of  his  bead  bad 
been  cut  rlglit  off  and  It  was  laying  there  a 
few  feet  from  his  body.  It  was  a  clean  cut 
because  you  could  see  the  bone  of  his  skuU. 
My  13  year  old  son  Miaael  had  been  hit  In 
the  ear  and  I  tried  to  help  blm  up  but  he 
oouldnt  hold  out  his  arms.  He  had  a  shrap- 
nel wound  In  bis  back  and  It  looked  like  the 
shrapnel  had  severed  his  [spinal]  column. 
He  told  lu  to  pray  and  then  he  told  me  to 
return  and  get  some  help.  I  left  them  to- 
gether and  was  taken  to  the  hospltaL  We 
weren't  allowed  to  return  for  six  days. 
When  we  returned  six  days  later  both  of 
them  were  dead  but  the  older  boy  must 
have  lived  several  days  becauae  his  body  was 
freah  compared  to  Alonso's  body. 

In  the  first  Interview  Guadalupe  Castel- 
lanos said  the  a«~««»»«-»t«  had  prohibited 
the  people  In  her  hometown  from  returning 
to  the  area  where  the  grenade  exploded.  In 
her  second  Interview  she  only  mentioned 
that  they  did  not  locate  the  bodies  until  the 
sixth  day  but  another  independent  witness 
testified  that  the  Sandinistas  had  not  per- 
mitted them  to  return  and  look  for  the 
bodies.  The  13  year  old.  Missel  was  stlU 
alive  when  she  left  them.  Guadalupe  re- 
ceived two  shrapnel  wounds— one  in  her 
back  and  the  other  in  her  right  elbow. 

In  responding  to  questions  about  how  she 
knew  It  was  the  Sandinistas  and  not  the 
Contras  or  a  land  mine  she  stated: 

It  was  a  grenade  because  all  the  other 
people  that  were  cutting  coffee  had  passed 
through  that  same  path  and  nothing  had 
happened  to  them.  You  see,  this  isn't  some- 
thing Invented  or  made  up  but  Is  a  reality 
because  If  my  comiwnlons  had  passed  by 
there  and  nothing  happened  to  them,  how 
was  something  going  to  happen  to  me.  They 
had  gone  ahead  of  me  and  I  was  the  Last  one 
to  go  up  the  path  so  there  had  been  nothing 
in  the  path.  The  Sandlnsta  were  the  ones 
following  us  and  the  contras  weren't  any- 
where around  so  it  would  have  to  have  been 
them. 

Guadalupe's  story  was  supported  by 
almost  imdeniable  evidence.  Wes  Inter- 
viewed her  on  March  9  at  about  11  ajn. 
That  same  day  Wes  interviewed  a  different 
group  of  30  Nicaraguans  in  a  different  refu- 


gee camp  that  bad  arrived  from  the  border 
only  two  houn  before.  Wttbin  this  group 
was  a  60  year  old  lady  named  Juaoa  Mal- 
dcnado  de  rastellsno.  Wben  sbe  mentlonBd 
she  was  from  DIpQto  Wes  asked  her  If  sbe 
remembered  about  anything  that  happened 
in  her  town  two  Cbililiiissis  ago.  Sbe  then 


Tou  must  be  talking  about  Guadalupe 
Castfllanoe  Her  two  sons  were  killed  that 
Cbrlstmas  wben  the  Sandlnlatas  threw  a 
band  grenade  at  tbem.  We  [the  people] 
weren't  allowed  to  go  look  for  ttae  bodies  out 
by  the  coffee  fields  for  six  days  because  the 
Hanrtlnlstaa  problbtted  It  A  piece  of  shrap- 
nel bad  severed  the  young  boy's  LsplnaU 
column  and  he  died  hugging  his  younger 
brother  because  that  Is  the  way  we  found 
tbem.  except  the  younger  boy  was  deoom- 
poaed. 

maacanon  or  volitical  arrocmoa 

Repreasfam  of  Civic  oppoaltton  groups  has 
been  extensive  within  Nicaragua  since  the 
revolution.  Political  rtlssenslnn.  esperlally 
among  the  youth,  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
Sandinistas.  Aside  from  the  majority  of 
those  youUi  irtervlewed  who  fled  to  avoid 
the  military  draft,  there  were  many  who  be- 
longed to  dvfl  opposttton  groups  Inside  Nica- 
ragua. These  NIcaraguan  youth  testify  they 
were  persecuted  for  their  political  diver- 
gence  from   the  Sandinlsta   revolutionary 


While  in  Nlcaragtia  Wes  interviewed 
Manuel  Urblna  Lara's  brothers.  Manuel 
Urblna  was  the  NIcaraguan  youth  who  had 
exiled  h<mii>if  in  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy 
in  Managiia  On  34  December  1985  he  was 
forcefully  taken  out  of  the  Embassy  by  San- 
dinlsta State  Security.  There  are  conflicting 
reports  as  to  what  actually  happened  at  the 
Embassy  compound  on  34  December. 

Wes  had  an  interview  with  the  Costa 
Rlcan  Ambassador  a  week  after  the  Inci- 
dent The  Ambassador  wnphatlcally  stated 
that  Urblna  must  have  been  forced  to  leave 
the  Embassy.  Manuel  Urbina's  two  broth- 
ers—one is  named  Luis  Corronado  Urblna 
Lara— were  Interviewed  In  the  first  week  In 
December.  Their  version  of  Manuel's  exHe 
in  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy  Is  different 
from  the  Sandinistas 

Manuel  was  a  law  student  at  the  Central 
American  University  In  Managua  There  he 
belonged  to  the  political  branch  of  ARDE. 
In  October  1983  he  and  SO  other  students 
were  accused  of  counterrevolutionary  activi- 
ties and  Imprisoned.  While  in  State  Security 
custody  they  were  placed  in  cells  of  1  cubic 
meter  and  were  forced  to  stand  In  cold 
water  up  to  their  ankles  and  were  left  there 
for  several  days.  During  this  time  the  State 
Security  forced  them  Into  collaborating 
with  them.  They  were  to  return  to  their  ac- 
Uvltles  within  the  poUtlcal  branch  of  ARDE 
and  find  ways  of  discrediting  the  organlu- 
tlon.  After  13  days  they  were  sent  to  the 
"Zona  Franca"  becauae  of  protests  the  gov- 
ernment received  from  the  CPDH.  Tbey 
were  released  on  33  December  1988  In  a 
pardon  given  by  the  Sandinlsta  government 
Six  months  later  Manuel  Urblna  sought 
asylum  In  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy. 

On  3  May  1984,  Cesar  Augusto  BClranda 
Ortega,  member  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  (P8C)  In  Nicaragua  was  forcefully 
taken  out  of  his  classroom  by  members  of 
the  Sandinlsta  Youth  19  de  Julio.  They 
shaved  his  head,  whipped  him  with  beltK 
and  covered  his  body  with  oil  paint  putting 
it  into  his  nose  and  ears.  They  did  this  while 
the  Sandinlsta  police  stood  by  watching.  He 
was  then  taken  to  the  Sandinlsta  Police 
Sub-Station  and  Interrogated  by  State  Secu- 


rity. Six  hours  later  be  was  tzmnaferred  to 
the  Hospital  Manolo  Morales. 

Tbey  took  blm  out  of  the  classroom  be- 
cause, as  a  meutaet  of  the  political  oppoal- 
tloo.  he  voioed  bis  opinlooa  about  the  Sandi- 
nlsta Ideolacy.  His  accusstion  appeared  in 
the  CPDH.  While  In  Managua  Wes  Inter- 
viewed several  ex-students  who  witnessed 
the  event  One  of  the  female  students  said 
many  peofde  quit  studying  at  the  University 
after  Cesar  Miranda  was  beaten.  They  said 
they  feared  for  their  lives  and  couldnt 
study  under  such  conditions. 

A  stanDar  incident  occurred  In  the  town  of 
Mstagalpa  in  April  1983.  Esteban  Marttnes 
witnessed  "divine  mobs"  attack  a  student 
named  Cesar  Florea.  Tto»  following  Is  his 
story. 

Cesar  Ftores  belonged  to  an  organisation 
wbl^  opposed  Sandlnism  called  the  Social 
Christians.  One  day  the  mobs,  the  Sandi- 
nlsta Youth,  came  to  class  and  took  him  out 
and  humiliated  him.  They  cut  his  hair  and 
made  him  swim  In  the  open  sewer  there  by 
the  schooL  I  saw  this  happen  In  April  of 
1983. 

omonnATioir  ni  CKniAjnmo 

There  was  a  demonstration  in  Chlnandego 
one  week  before  Arturo  Cms  visited  there 
during  his  political  «— ™p»«gw  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  November  1984.  Sevoal  dvlc  and 
political  youth  organisations  were  protest- 
ing against  the  forced  military  recruitment 
The  "turtaas"  attemtited  to  break  up  the 
demcmstration  but  were  outnumbered  by 
the  students  Involved  in  the  protest  Fabian 
Gustavo  Betancour  was  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  the  Social  Democratic  Party  In  Leon 
and  Chlnandego  and  was  Involved  In  orga- 
nising the  demonstration.  He  is  now  a  refu- 
gee in  Honduras.  He  describes  the  following 
incident 

"I  am  here  [in  Choluteca  Honduras]  and 
fled  political  persecution  because  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  We 
had  a  protest  one  week  before  Arturo  Cruz 
arrived.  In  this  demonstration  there  were 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  thousand  stu- 
dents, the  MercantO  college  had  asked  me 
to  organize  a  protest  against  military  con- 
scription. The  Rsndlnstas  arrived  at  this 
school  and  carried  a  list  of  all  those  who 
would  serve  in  the  military.  We  organized  a 
peaceful  demonstration  because  we  didn't 
want  to  serve.  We  didn't  want  to  kill  our 
brothers  and  we  wanted  all  this  to  end.  We 
started  the  protest  and  took  to  the  streets. 
Since  the  'divine  mobs'  couldn't  attack  us 
because  there  were  only  a  few,  they  called 
In  to  Leon  and  Managua  Close  to  1000 
turbas  arrive  in  IFA  troop  transports. 
Nearly  aU  the  schools  were  there  with  us. 
The  streets  were  full  of  students,  fathers. 
The  turbas  arrived  and  started  hitting  us 
with  dubs.  The  police  not  only  didn't  stop 
them  but  Joined  In  to  help  them  attack  us. 
As  I  told  you  before,  this  was  a  peaceful 
dononstration  against  the  military  service. 
During  the  demonstration  a  girl  had  her 
throat  slit  Many  people  saw  that  a  CDS 
woman  who  works  in  the  market  had  done 
it  The  Sandinistas  said  she  had  been  as- 
phyxiated, but  how  could  she  be  asphyxiat- 
ed with  all  the  blood  all  over.  There  were 
Journalists  from  La  Prensa  but  they  cen- 
sored the  paper  so  we  couldn't  read  about 
it" 

Four  students  from  Chlnandega  subsan- 
tiated  Fabian's  story  about  the  murder  of 
the  girl.  Two  of  the  students  were  inter- 
viewed In  the  Jacaleapa  refugee  camp  and 
the  others  were  Interviewed  In  TeupesenU. 
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The  NlcarMuan  Mctor  mod  affected  by 
the  foreed  labor  poUdea  of  the  Kovenunent 
oooperatlvea  are  the  pnawntry.  Nearly 
every  peaaaat  fanner  Interviewed  testified 
that  they  were  threatened  Into  worklnc  on 
the  government  cooperatives.  Moet  of  theae 
peasants  have  fled  because  they  would  not 
defend  the  cooperative — cooperative  work- 
era  must  carry  rifles  to  defend  the  land  they 
work. 

Eduardo  and  Ifarltia  Perelra  left  Nicara- 
gua 19  May  1M4.  They  lived  in  sn  aldea 
called  "lM»  Playas"  In  Nuevo  Segovia.  Oli- 
via's family  wouldn't  aeU  their  grain  to  the 
government  cooperative  store  In  the  area  in 
which  they  lived.  This  Incident  occurred  on 
26  June  1983. 

Olivia's  father  Alejandro,  would  not 
accept  the  low  price  which  the  government 
offered  him  for  his  grains.  When  he  refused 
to  sell  them  the  grain  at  that  price  they  said 
they  would  force  him  to.  The  next  day  the 
BandlnlstM  arrived  at  Olivia's  home  and 
forced  there  way  into  the  home.  Alejandro 
and  Olivia's  two  brothers  were  taken  out  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  One  brother  man- 
aged to  escape  through  the  com  field.  The 
father  and  son  were  put  against  the  house 
and  shot.  Those  who  witnessed  the  shooting 
were  Olivia's  mother,  s  neighbor  girl  about 
2S  years  old  and  Olivia's  brother  that  had 
escaped.  She  said  they  had  come  to  the 
house  to  teach  her  father  to  be  cooperative 
and  not  ever  seU  his  grain  to  anyone  but 
them. 

Rodricuez  Sanches  from  Murra,  Nueva 
Segovia  Is  another  peasant  farmer  who  felt 
pressured  by  the  Sandlnlsta  Cooperative 
system. 

The  Sandlnlsta  regime  made  Ufe  impossi- 
ble. Before  there  was  a  free  commerce.  Now 
If  you  sell  your  grain  without  permission 
theyll  throw  you  in  Jail.  Many  of  my 
friends  were  Jailed  for  doing  that.  I  left 
Nicaragua  because  I  realized  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  didn't  support  the  working 
campesino. 

The  students  coming  across  the  border 
told  us  that  they  are  pressured,  through  the 
educational  system,  to  work  on  the  coopera- 
tives. A  common  feeUng  among  these  youth 
was.  "if  you  don't  cut  coffee  and  cotton  then 
you  are  not  advanced  into  the  next  grade". 

CdfCLUSIOH 

Aa  stated  In  the  Introduction,  we  have 
tried  to  follow  the  guidelines  of  objective  re- 
search. E^xcept  for  certain  political  and  civic 
leaders  In  Nicaracua,  we  randomly  selected 
all  other  sources  from  which  we  wrote  this 
report.  The  testimonies  were  checked 
against  other  stories  to  verify  their  accura- 
cy. Many  testimonies  were  discarded  In  this 
process.  The  testimonies  used  in  this  docu- 
mentary represent  common  themes  encoun- 
tered during  the  investigations.  This  report 
Is  based  on  personal  testimonies  given  to  us. 
We  used  only  a  few  examples  to  Illustrate 
the  abuses  we  heard  during  our  Interviews. 
We  have  many  more  which  would  further 
substantiate  our  findings. 

From  the  lOO's  of  interviews  conducted  we 
conclude  that  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  has 
systematically  repressed  those  Nlcaraguans 
who  are  not  in  support  of  their  government. 

The  Sandlnlsta  government  has  lost  popu- 
larity among  the  Nlcaragvian  people  and  has 
attempted  to  retain  It's  stronghold  In  Nica- 
racua through  the  use  of  force  and  terror. 

Those  groups  most  effected  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta's  systematic  use  of  force  and  repres- 
sion are: 

Religious  groups;  especially  evancelic  and 
Pentecostal  movements. 


Pe— nts  not  wOlinc  to  farm  cooperatives 
or  sell  food  to  the  government. 

Teenage  youth  from  15  years  and  older 
not  waling  to  serve  In  the  military. 

Civic  and  political  organisations  which 
dont  support  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment 

Nlcaraguans  not  actively  Involved  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
system. 

There  is  an  underlying  fear  among  all  the 
Nlcaraguans  Interviewed  which  should  be 
mentltmed  In  order  to  explain  the  diversity 
of  stories  currently  coming  out  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  people  feel  betrayed  by  their  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  International  communi- 
ty as  a  whole.  They  are  very  cautious  about 
speaking  out  against  a  government  they  feel 
has  control  dl  the  international  humanitari- 
an groups  as  well  as  the  International  jour- 
nalists. 

Many  refxwees  said  It  was  too  dangerous 
to  tell  visitors  about  their  experiences  while 
they  were  still  in  Nicaragua.  Others  men- 
tioned how  they  told  reporters  and  Sandl- 
nlsta officials  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
had  been  kidnapped  by  the  Contras  when  in 
reality  they  had  fled  the  country  voluntari- 
ly or  had  Joined  the  Contras  themaelvea.  To 
Ue  was  the  only  way  for  them  to  avoid  re- 
prisals. We  believe  the  type  of  systematic  re- 
pression instituted  by  the  Sandinistas  has 
been  successful  in  keeping  much  of  this  in- 
formation from  leaving  Nicaragua. 

We  ask  human  rights  organtaatlons  and 
Journalists  to  talk  to  refugees  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica.  If  they  do  this,  a  new  side 
of  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua  wlU  become 
even  more  apparent.  If  groups  choose  to 
continue  to  ignore  the  causes  of  the  steady 
stream  of  refugees  and  the  stories  they 
bring,  reporters  and  human  rights  activists 
will  not  be  doing  Justice  to  truth,  nor  to  the 
common  people  of  Nicaragua. 
ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  33, 

1985] 

CoimA  Anocrms.  oa  a  Covkkt 

PROPAOAinM  Was? 

A  Lonmio  Dam  biqah  ni  mamaoua 

(By  Jim  Denton) 

The  likely  congressional  defeat  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to  provide  military 
aid  to  the  antl-Sandlnista  Contra  forces 
comes  In  the  wake  of  an  extraordinary  lob- 
bying campaign.  The  struggle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Congress  has  mobilised  a 
handful  of  partisans  who  have  been  enor- 
mously effective  In  distorting  the  Nlcara- 
guan  human-rights  story.  Although  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  foreign  governments  to  try 
persuasion  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  manner  and 
degree  to  which  the  Hanritntirt.«ii  have  ma- 
nipulated public  and  congressional  opinion 
is  noteworthy. 

A  review  of  the  origins,  the  dubious  han- 
dling and  the  reception  of  a  report  recently 
released  by  Rep.  Samuel  Oejdenson  (D., 
Conn.),  and  two  putative  human-ri<hts 
groups  provides  a  case  study  of  how  Sandl- 
nlsta propaganda  is  legitimized  and  makes 
Its  way  Into  the  public  debate  and.  ultimate- 
ly, congressional  policy. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  law  firm  of 
Relchler  &  Applebaum  Is  the  Nicaraguan 
government's  official  registered  agent  in  the 
VS.  For  its  services,  the  firm  is  paid  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $320,000.  From  all  out- 
side appearances  the  firm  has  ably  repre- 
sented its  client.  An  accounting  of  the  lob- 
byists' appointments  with  legislators  and 
staff  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  among  Senate 
and  House  liberals. 


But  Relchler  A  Applebaum's  lobbying  ef- 
forts on  the  Sandinistas'  behalf  have  gone 
beyond  the  congressional  routine.  In  an 
Interview,  Mr.  Relchler  confirmed  that  some 
months  aco  he  originated  and  orchestrated 
a  plan  to  send  a  team  of  "professional  attor- 
neys to  Nicaracua  to  conduct  an  objective. 
Independent  investigation  of  Contra  atroc- 
lUes." 

Reed  Brody.  a  31-year-old  lawyer,  and  Jim 
Bordeloln.  a  law-student,  were  selected  to 
conduct  the  "objective  investigation."  They 
spent  four  months  in  Nicaragua  taking 
statements  from  witnesses  of  resistance- 
force  atrocities,  all  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Sandinistas  Mr.  Brody  oonflnns  that 
most  of  the  investigators'  in-country  trans- 
portation, boarding,  housing,  office  space, 
staff  and.  one  can  assimie.  the  witnesses 
themselves,  were  provided  compliments  of 
their  Marxist  hosts  and  sympathisers  In 
Managua 

Upon  completion  of  the  "investigation." 
the  141-pace  Brody  Report,  conslstlnc  of 
nearly  150  sworn  affidavits  from  "wit- 
nesses," was  duly  processed  back  throuch 
the  Sandinistas'  lobbylsU  at  Relchler  A  Ap- 
plebaum. There  it  was  prepared  in  final 
form  and.  according  to  a  report  submitted 
go  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affaln,  passril  to 
the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA).  the  International  Human  Rlchts 
Law  Group  and  Rep.  Oejdenson  for  public 
dissemination. 

These  three  parties  all  have  their  individ- 
ual biases.  WOLA.  for  example,  has  been  a 
particularly  prolific  and  harsh  critic  of  the 
human-rlgbts  records  of  Latin  American 
governments  friendly  to  the  VS.,  as  well  as 
the  Contras,  and  sympathetic  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  other  Marxist  insurgents  in  the 
region.  In  reviewing  WOLA  reports,  articles 
and  studies,  no  serious  or  critical  account  of 
Fidel  Castro's  human-rights  record  in  Cuba 
could  be  found.  It  is  also  worth  noting,  in 
weighing  the  group's  objectivity,  that  two 
former  WOLA  employees  are  now  employed 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Foreign  Ministry. 

Apparently  reoognlztng  that  a  hasty  em- 
brace of  the  Sandlnlsta-sponsored  Brody 
report  might  be  viewed  with  skeptldsm. 
Rep.  Oejdenson,  WOLA  and  the  Iaw  Oroup 
assembled  a  second  delegation  to  verify  the 
Brody  findings  This  second  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Michael  Olennon,  former  chief 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  Church.  Donald  Fox.  a  New  ToA 
City-based  international  human-rights 
lawyer-acUvist;  Valerie  Miller,  the  delega- 
tion's interpreter,  who  lived  in  post-revolu- 
tionary Nicaragua  for  two  years  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  Sandlnlsta  literacy  r»mp>tg«; 
and.  as  an  observer,  a  staff  aide  to  Rep. 
Oejdenson.  iti.  Fox  confirmed  that  his  Nic- 
aracuan-bom  wife,  now  a  V£.  citizen.  Ana 
Clemenzla  Tercero.  accompanied  the  group 
to  Managua  to  visit  family  members  at 
WOLA's  expense.  Ms.  Teroero's  brother  is  a 
high-ranking  official  in  the  Nicaraguan  For- 
eign Ministry  assigned  to  Rome.  TtUs  group 
uncovered  no  discrepancies  in  the  Brody 
findings  after  having  corroborated  only  10 
of  the  nearly  150  Brody  affidavits  during  its 
one-week  visit  to  Nicaragua. 

Then,  on  March  7,  in  releasing  the  Sandl- 
nlsta-sponsored Brody  Report,  Rep.  Oejden- 
son. WOLA  and  the  Law  Oroup  called  for  a 
congressional  investigation  into  contra 
atrocities  before  a  packed  press  conference 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr.  Oejdenson  stated  he 
was  forwarding  the  report  to  Rep.  Lee  Ham- 
ilton (D.,  Ind.),  chairman  of  the  House  In- 


teuigenee  Committee,  and  Rep.  Michael 
Barnes  (D.,  Md.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Suboommlttee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Oejden- 
son is  a  member.  In  their  prepared  pnm 
statements,  Mr.  OejdeDaon.  WOLA  and  the 
Law  Oroup  did  not  mention  the  Banrtlnlstaa' 
role  In  originating  and  farfHtating  the 
Brody  Report. 

Last  week  the  House  Western  HemJsphere 
Affairs  Subcommittee  held  several  days  of 
hearings  on  aid  to  the  contras.  At  Thurs- 
day's ssMlon.  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oejden- 
son. Mr.  Brody  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee and  had  his  report  entered  into  the  Coo- 
frrsslnnsl  ReoonL  Mr.  Fox  also  testified, 
embracing  the  Brody  report.  And.  apparent- 
ly In  order  to  gain  some  distenw  from  the 
Banrtlnlsta-lnaplTed  document,  Mr.  Fox  sub- 
mitted a  second  report  written  by  himself, 
Mr.  Olennon.  the  Law  Oroup  and  WOLA. 
The  findings  of  this  report  substantiated 
and  reinforced  the  Brody  report 

The  Brody  document  made  Its  way  into 
the  public  and  rnngTeaslonsl  debate  with  a 
splash.  The  media  fallout  Included  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  network  coverage,  inrliiding 
about  3H  minutes  on  the  CBS  Evening 
News.  None  of  these  aooounts  seriously  chal- 
lenged the  report's  origins  or  handling.  Ig- 
noring or  playing  down  the  Sandlnlsta  spon- 
soiahip  to  the  point  that  It  was  virtually  un- 
recognlatble  to  the  audience. 

Ilie  overall  Impact  of  the  press  aooounts 
and  oongreaslonal  respoDses  served  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Marxist  regime  to  distort  the  VJS. 
public  and  Congress'  understanding  of  the 
human-rights  saga  in  Nicaragua— all  of 
which  wHl  continue  to  shape  U.8.  policy  in 
that  war-torn  country. 
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Subject   Nicaraguan  refugees  Reject  Re- 
ports of  Atrocities  by  Anti-Sandinlstas. 

Ref:  Tegucigalpa  4336. 

1.  Summary.  A  recent  ssmpUng  of  the  ref- 
ugees who  left  Nicaragua  in  the  last  few 
months  uniformly  rejected'  current  allega- 
tions in  the  VB.  press  that  antl-Sandlnista 
insurgent  groups  were  responsible  for 
deaths  of  non-combatants  or  atrocities 
against  them.  Anbassy  officer  spoke  to 
three  different  groups  of  five-to-ten  refu- 
gees and  numerotis  fsmlly  groups  from  the 
unncr  camps  in  Teupasentl  and  Jacaleapa, 
Each  group  responded  sp<mtaneously,  and 
there  was  no  sign  they  had  been  counseled 
to  give  a  prepared  response. 

2.  During  four  recent  visits  to  the  Nicara- 
guan l4ullno  refugee  camps  In  Honduras, 
Refoff  has  sought  out  groups  of  new  refu- 
gees to  inquire  about  reports  of  antl-Sandl- 
nista atrodtlea.  All  those  interviewed  were 
aware  that  they  were  »^i>-<r>g  to  a  V£.  Em- 
bassy officer.  Refoff  asked  about  reports 
blaming  the  antl-Sandlnlstas  for  non-com- 
batant deaths  in  the  areas  of  conflict  The 
invariable  response  was  "that  is  a  lie."  All 
responded  the  same  way  when  the  question 
was  rephrased  to  ask  q>eciflcally  about  al- 
leged FDN  atrocities.  Several  refugees  ex- 
plained to  Embassy  officer  that  the  Sandi- 


nistas use  propaganda  like  that  to  try  to 
promote  their  point  of  view. 

3.  Three  of  the  groups  Interviewed  were 
composed  of  young  men  escaping  forced 
conacrlptloD  In  Nicaragua,  but  *~*^--r  offi- 
cer was  also  able  to  speak  with  fMnni—  two 
had  recently  arrived.  Their  stories  were  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  young  men.  None 
of  these  refugees  Interviewed  had  any  direct 
relationship  with  the  FDN  that  would 
affect  their  sssemments.  Most  of  the  refu- 
gees were  from  areas  where  the  nSN  oper- 
ates, and  several  said  they  had  sought  FDN 
asslstsnrr  In  escaping,  but  none  admitted  to 
have  had  any  actual  direct  contact  or  affili- 
ation with  the  FDN. 

4.  The  following  are  illustrative  excerpts 
which  were  recorded  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Identity  of  the  refugees  would 
not  be  <Mympromlsf  ^' 

"Ivan"  was  drafted  Into  the  Nicaraguan 
Aimy  and  served  from  November  17,  1983, 
unto  he  deserted  in  May  1964.  He  said.  "It  ta 
categorically  false  that  the  rou  ta  killing 
civilians.  We  soUUeis  saw  the  destruction  of 
the  villages,  of  the  campesinos.  and  how  it 
was  organised  by  the  Sandinistas  When 
international  groups,  human  rights  groups, 
or  others  arrived,  they  would  say  that  there 
had  been  a  battle,  and  the  Sandlnlsta  Army 
EPS)  had  defended  the  people.  In  fact.  It 
was  the  EPS  that  had  destroyed  villages, 
snd  they  wanted  to  have  a  psychological  ad- 
vantage before  the  nations  of  the  world." 
He  said  when  he  was  with  the  EPS,  he  was 
f  ichting  in  the  mountains  of  Matagalpa  and 
Jinotega.  In  earlier  discussions  which  were 
not  recorded.  Ivan  pointed  out  that  the  EPS 
used  artillery  when  it  went  into  battle.  The 
artillery  caused  most  of  the  civilian  casual- 
ties, he  said,  and  the  antl-Sandlnista  forces 
did  not  use  it. 

Mrs.  Oomez.  a  gray-haired  grandmother 
Insisted  that  the  FDN  was  fully  respectful 
of  noncombatants:  "I  know  they  behave 
themselves  everywhere.  We  don't  have  any 
complaints  to  make  about  them."  Asked 
about  reports  that  the  FDN  klUed  civilians, 
she  said,  "That  U  a  Ue.  If  you  take  a  look, 
when  the  FDN  goes  through  an  area  .  .  . 
they  even  purchase  what  they  need.  That  Is 
a  real  lie." 

"Oladys"  was  part  of  a  group  of  14  people 
who  had  left  Nicaragua  three  weeks  earlier. 
She  said  that  they  had  looked  for  the  FDN, 
but  had  been  unable  to  find  them.  Asked 
why  they  looked,  she  said,  "So  that  they 
could  help  us  get  our  car  across.  It  was  left 
in  Nicaragua.  We  knew  that  they  would 
help  us  get  it  across  If  we  found  them."  She 
said  that  her  father  left  the  car.  and  the 
Sandinistas  came  half  an  hour  later  and 
confiscated  it.  They  shouldn't  be  afraid  of 
the  FDN  since  there  were  reports  they 
killed  civilians,  she  said,  "This  U  a  big  lie. 
They  didn't  do  anything  to  anyone.  When 
they  pass  by.  they  don't  do  anything.  In 
combat  sometimes  It  happens;  but  stories 
that  they  come  by  and  kill  civilians  are  a  lie. 
When  people  are  cooperating  with  the  San- 
dinistas), they  won't  leave  them  alone,  but 
they  don't  do  anything  to  the  campesinos 
who  are  working."  Asked  if  the  campesinos 
were  afraid  of  the  FDN,  she  said,  "No,  but 
in  reality  they  are  afraid  of  the  authori- 
ties." 

5.  REFOFF  plans  further  refugee  inter- 
views shortly. 
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DedieatUm 
To  those  who  have  died  for  these  Ideals. 
To  those  who  are  ready  to  die  for  them. 
To  those  who  will  turn  them  into  reality 
the  day  of  victory. 

PaATXB  or  THK  CHUSTIA>  nCAXAOUAM 

FDN—Ood,  HomHand,  Demoeracw 
Introductl(m 
Democracy  should  be  understood  as  an 
evolving  process.  In  the  pollticaL  sodal.  and 
economic  orders,  and  not  as  a  static  condi- 
tion, since  the  democratic  system  contains 
corrective  factors  and  those  of  change  in  so- 
ciety, unlike  communism,  which  Is  a  "state 
of  perfection"  that  Marxist  dogmatism  es- 
tablishes as  stationary  and  not  subject  to 


That  explains  why  stUl  within  the  most 
Imperfect  forms  of  democracy  in  the  West- 
em  world,  those  societies  progress  toward 
more  evolved  forms  of  coexistence.  Also, 
Stmln  has  been  developing  its  process  of 
democratic  evolution,  in  Europe,  and  In 
America,  another  has  been  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

And  In  those  same  periods,  in  what  direc- 
tion have  regimes  such  ss  Ckechosolavakla 
or  Hungary,  in  Europe,  or  Cuba,  in  America, 
advanced?  Is  it  possible  that  those  Commu- 
nist countries  have  gone  backwards,  in  the 
indicators  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment when  onnpared  with  their  democratic 
neighbors  of  a  slmQar  siae  and  resources? 

Fttxn  that  perspective,  the  solution  for 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  to  accelerate 
the  evolutionary  democratic  process,  since 
almost  none  of  them  have  reached  even  the 
OxA  phases  of  the  capitalist  rconnmlc 
system,  and  they  are  societies  more  Identi- 
fied with  economic  feudalism  than  with 
democratic  capitalism. 

On  the  other  hazul,  the  failure  of  commu- 
nism in  the  countries  in  which  it  has  Im- 
posed its  political  regime  has  shown  that 
the  natlnnaliitlng  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion does  not  solve  the  problems  of  those  so- 
cieties and  rather  aggravates  them  due  to 
the  detriment  that  this  system  implies  for 
the  values  of  the  IndlvlduaL  Historically,  it 
Is  shown  that  Communist  societies  obtain  a 
lower  productivity  of  their  dtizens,  a 
marked  failure  in  meeting  their  spiritiuU 
needs,  a  sectarian  vision  of  universal  cul- 
ture, and  a  centrallstic  bureaucratic  State 
that  paralyses  the  creative  abilities  of  the 
human  being. 

So,  the  evolutionary  process  of  countries 
should  be  directed  at  the  perfecting  of  the 
democratic  mechanisms  that  will  insure  the 
alternation  in  political  power,  social  mobili- 
ty snd  a  fairer  redistribution  of  wealth. 

Other  aspects  of  the  integral  development 
of  man  as  a  human  being  are  implicit  In 
such  societies  when  these  mechanisms  are 
carried  out.  This  means  that  the  society  of 
well-being  in  democracy  is  achieved  as  an 
effect  of  the  putting  into  practice  of  the 
mechanisms  of  the  system,  and  not  as  the 
result  of  a  decision  "planned"  by  some  pow- 
erful central  "bureau." 

The  Blue  and  White  Book  contaiiu  a 
series  of  Ideological  thoughts  that  uphold 
the  struggle  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force.  And  In  a  congruent  manner  with  the 
pluralist  and  democratic  nature  of  our 
movement  it  is  a  compilation  of  the  polltl- 
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cal  objectives  expreaaed  In  diverse  wiora  by 
Ita  bMea.  made  up  of  thouMnda  of  Nlc»r»- 
(uans  of  different  democratic  tdeolocles  and 
of  all  the  aodo-economlc  strata  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  book  Is.  then,  an  extensive  but  still 
Incomplete  treatise  on  democracy  as  a 
means  of  aoluUcm  to  the  current  difficult 
situation  In  Nicaragua.  In  It  are  contained 
the  thoughts  that  constitute  the  mystical 
theology  of  our  struggle,  one  of  whose  prin- 
ciples Is,  precisely,  the  right  to  think  differ- 
ently, which  always  leads  to  new  points  of 
view. 

The  Blue  and  White  Book  Is  also  an  In- 
strument of  political  training.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  use  It  with  that  objective,  a  gener- 
al reading  of  it  Initially  Is  recommendable. 
In  order  to  have  a  vision  of  the  set  of  ideo- 
logical thoughts  of  the  FDN. 

For  purposes  of  political  study  in  groutis. 
each  one  of  the  chapters  can  be  analysed 
and  discussed  separately.  They  are  struc- 
tured by  specific  themes.  In  such  a  way  to 
facilitate  their  comprehension,  for  which 
purpose  easy-to-remember  phrases  are  In- 
cluded at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter, 
summarizing  the  political  thinking  present- 
ed In  it. 

This  type  of  presentation  Is  also  recom- 
mendable for  the  proaelitist  propagation  of 
the  concepts. 

Ten  chiupters  make  up  the  Blue  and  White 
Book.  The  first  of  them  points  out  the  geo- 
political aspects  of  Nicaragua  and  the  iden- 
tification with  the  Christian  and  Western 
culture.  It  also  establishes  an  assessment  of 
our  nationality.  Its  symbols,  and  Its  Impor- 
tance in  the  unity  of  Nicaraguans. 

The  second  chapter  presents  the  demo- 
cratic and  pluralist  nature  of  our  movement. 
Its  political  and  military  composition,  and  a 
compendium  Is  made  of  the  motivations  of 
the  struggle,  and  recommendations  on  the 
conduct  of  the  freedom  commandos  of  the 
FDN,  in  an  easily  memorlzable  form. 

The  third  chapter  emphasizes  the  conti- 
nental solidarity  of  the  free  peoples  of 
America,  both  In  the  struggle  against  the 
dictatorship  of  Somosa  as  well  as  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  Marxist  totalitarianism. 

The  fourth  chapter  makes  a  polltlclaJ  as- 
sessment of  the  need  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  family,  through  true  po- 
litical pluralism. 

The  fifth  chapter  presents  the  democratic 
system  as  the  political  solution  to  the  prob- 
lematic situation  of  Nicaragua,  and  suggests 
concrete  objectives  such  ss  the  formation  of 
a  Provisional  Oovemment.  and  the  calling 
of  free  elections  for  a  National  Constituent 
Assembly,  with  the  participation  of  the  po- 
litical parties  and  democratic  sectors  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the 
theme  of  social  Justice,  agrarian  reform,  re- 
plevy of  the  labor  conquests  of  Nlcaraguan 
workers,  the  redlstributlve  role  of  public 
spending,  and  the  need  to  foster  the  adop- 
tion of  forms  of  participation  of  workers  In 
the  profits  of  companies  in  which  they 
work,  and  the  fair  opportunity  to  become 
co-ownen  of  the  same. 

The  eighth  chapter  presents  the  ways  in 
which  the  FDN  proposes  to  put  into  effect 
Human  Rights  In  Nic&ragua.  and  to  restore 
the  public  freedoms  trampled  upon  by  San- 
dlnlsta  Marxism. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  are  presented  the 
solutions  that  the  FDN  proposes  to  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  brought  about  by  the  Sandl- 
nisU  regime  in  Nicaragua.  It  espouses  a  de- 
mocracy In  which  the  economic  desires  of 
the  population,  through  the  mechanisms  of 


the  market  economy,  will  turn  the  great  ma- 
jorities into  consumers,  the  economic 
system  culminating  In  a  society  of  well- 
being. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  human  progress  and 
social  mobility  are  assessed  as  goals  of  a 
democratic  society.  The  Important  role  of 
the  woman  and  of  youth  in  the  new  society 
is  established,  as  well  as  the  permanent  cli- 
mate of  social  peace  and  human  solidarity. 

The  tenth  chapter  Is  dedicated  to  reach- 
ing national  and  IntematlonAl  peace  in  the 
area,  through  the  solution  of  the  internal 
Nlcaraguan  problem,  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  International  policy, 
and  the  democratic  restructuring  of  the 
armed  forces  in  Nlcaragtia. 

Immediately  thereafter  Is  attached  the 
"Prayer  of  the  Christian  Nlcaraguan."  cur- 
rently very  identified  with  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  Nlcaraguan. 

The  Blue  and  White  Book  reflects  the  Ide- 
ological democratic  concepts  stated  by  the 
bases  of  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Force, 
through  study  groups  during  several 
months  in  which  we  have  combined  the  ar- 
duous struggle  of  combat  with  political 
training. 

The  commandos  of  the  FDN  are  then,  the 
authors  of  this  book  which,  as  was  said  ini- 
tially, remains  open  to  new  points,  the 
result  of  dialogue,  study  and  discussion  of 
the  subjects,  within  that  democratic  re-evo- 
lutlonary  concept,  where  the  change  toward 
progress  through  the  liberty  of  man  consti- 
tutes our  greatest  strength. 

SKPman  1983. 

RICAKAOnA 

(We  are  Central  Americans,  our  past  and 
futtire  are  tied  to  America.  We  are  Chris- 
tians, and  we  love  our  homeland,  the  blue 
and  white  flag,  and  our  national  anthem. ) 

Nicaragua  Is  in  the  center  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. The  history  of  our  people  is  tied  to  that 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  isthmus  and 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  the  same  way, 
our  political,  economic,  and  social  future  Is 
tied  to  the  brother  countries  of  America. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  is  an  organization  made  up  of  the 
democratic  countries  of  the  continent,  on 
the  bases  of  mutual  commitments  in  de- 
fense and  international  trade  and  culture. 
These  countries  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Somoza  dictatorship,  with  res- 
olution of  the  XVII  Ministers'  Meeting, 
which  Includes  commitments  to  democrati- 
zation that  the  Bandlnista  government  has 
not  kept. 

Our  nationality  Is  Nlcaraguan.  All  of  us 
bom  In  national  territory  and  children  of 
Nicaraguans  bom  abroad  are  Nicaraguans. 
Our  nationality  Is  characterized  by  being 
for  the  most  part  Christian  and  identified 
with  Western  cxUture. 

Above  all.  we  are  Nicaraguans  and  we 
should  feel  united  by  this  tie  that  over- 
comes political,  religious  or  racial  differ- 
ences. For  Christian  Nicaraguans  hatred  be- 
tween brothers  of  the  same  nationality  be- 
cause of  differences  of  class  or  racial  origin 
Is  not  acceptable.  Therefore,  we  love  and 
support  our  brother  Miskitos.  Sumos  and 
Ramas. 

The  symbols  of  the  homeland  deserve  our 
respect,  since  they  symbolize  our  nationality 
and  cannot  and  should  not  be  exchanged  or 
replaced  by  others  of  a  political  nature: 

The  blue  and  white  flag  Is  the  only  one  to 
which  we  owe  re8i>ect  and  veneration. 

0\ir  National  Anthem  Is  the  only  one  that 
we  patriots  accept  as  a  national  symbol. 

The  national  heroes  are  those  who  forged 
our  nationality:  This  Is.  a  homeland  for  all 


without  political  differences,  and  they  are: 
Miguel  Larreynaga.  Jose  Dolores  Estrada, 
and  Andres  Castro. 

MATIOHAL  AMTRni  OF  HTCAaAGUA 

Hall  to  you,  Nicaragua  .  on  your  soil 
the  voice  of  the  cannon  no  longer  rum- 
bles, 
nor  Is  your  glorious  blcolored  banner 
stained  with  the  blood  of  brothers. 
Peace  shines  beautifully  In  your  sky, 
let  no  one  cloud  your  immortal  glory, 
and  work  Is  your  worthy  laurel 
and  honor  your  triumphant  in«ignia 

mCAIAOUAlf  DKMOCSATIC  rOHCZ 

(We  are  Nlcaraguan  citizens  of  diverse 
democratic  ideologies,  united  in  a  political 
and  military  movement  dedicated  to  rescu- 
ing Nicaragua  from  the  Soviet  occupation.) 

The  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Force,  FDN, 
Is  a  political  and  military  movement  essen- 
tially nationalistic.  I.e.,  a  defender  of  nation- 
al sovereignty  and  which  is  struggling  to 
rescue  Nicaragua  from  the  SandinlsU  Marx- 
ist totalitarianism  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  im- 
perlallam  that  has  occupied  our  country, 
with  an  army  of  thousands  of  Internationa- 
lists. 

The  FDN  is  a  pluralist  movement  because 
it  is  made  up  of  citizens  of  diverse  democrat- 
ic political  ideologies  and  of  all  the  socio- 
economic strata,  which  enables  It  to  assiune 
the  organization  of  a  new  national  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua 

The  FDN  Is  a  dvU  movement  because  it 
proposes  the  installation  in  our  homeland  of 
an  essentially  democratic  government, 
through  free  and  universal  elections.  Le., 
with  the  participation  of  aU  citizens. 

The  FDN  is  also  a  military  movement  be- 
cause circumstantially  it  has  found  itself 
forced  into  armed  struggle  as  the  means  to 
the  political  solution  In  Nicaragua.  0\ir 
forces  are  made  up  almost  in  their  totality 
of  armed  civilians:  S0%  peasants,  workers, 
students,  professionals,  19%  ex-8andlnistas 
of  an  extraction  similar  to  the  above,  and  1 
percent  former  Nlcaraguan  soldiers. 

Once  the  goal  of  rescvilng  Nicaraagua 
from  the  Sandinlsta  Marxist  totalitarianism 
has  been  reached,  the  members  of  the  FDN 
shall  reintegrate  in  the  productive  process 
of  the  country,  in  their  respective  activities 
or  professions. 

The  commandos  will  have  the  option  of 
forming  part  of  the  Amred  Forces  demo- 
cratically restructured,  or  of  roles  that  will 
require  some  military  preparation,  such  as 
police  services,  customs  guard,  coast  guard, 
etc 

We  all  have  the  right  to  participate  In  na- 
tional policy,  whether  within  the  existing 
parties  or  by  forming  new  parties,  as  well  as 
from  labor  associations  or  free  profession- 
als. 

The  FDN  emerges  because  of  the  national 
need  for  a  pluralist  political  platform, 
which  was  the  intitial  plan  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan revolulton,  whose  power  was  usurped 
by  the  Sandinlsta  Front. 

We  advocate  a  new  Nicaragua:  Without 
Somoclsm,  Without  Sandinlsm.  And  al- 
though neither  of  these  factions  constitute 
a  political  doctrine  or  Ideology,  and  they 
come  from  very  dissimilar  leaders,  in  prac- 
tice as  a  government,  these  minority  groups 
have  agreed  in  genocide,  theft  of  the  money 
of  the  people,  mpral  corruption  and  betray- 
al of  our  nationality  to  foreign  interests. 

In  the  midst  of  these  minorities  that  have 
polarized  their  struggle  for  sectarian  Inter- 
ests, there  are  more  than  two  mllion  of  us 
Nicaraguans    not    Identified    with    any    of 


those  factions,  and  who  are  suitable  for  the 
Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Force. 

I  AM  AH  PDH  COMMANDO— WRT  DO  I  STKUOOLK? 

Because  we  truly  love  Ood  we  are  freeing 
our  country.  For  Its  blue  and  white  flag,  we 
commandos  are  fighting. 

We  are  armed  workers  sgalnst  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  thotisands  of  Cubans  who  hu- 
miliate our  nation. 

In  the  FDN  as  brothers,  we  struggle  for 
democracy,  we  demand  human  rights  for 
our  disgraced  people. 

Our  goal  Is  freedom  in  Its  grandiose  di- 
mension, elections  and  social  justice,  free 
economy  and  free  expression. 

I  AM  AM  ran  commaitoo— how  should  i 

BKHAVX? 

With  discipline  and  with  loyalty  to  the 
cause. 

With  absolute  respect  for  the  population. 

With  a  spirit  of  service  for  all. 

With  morality  and  good  behavior. 

With  generosity  for  the  needy. 

With  the  decision  to  be  heroic. 

With  solidarity  for  my  comrades. 

With  honesty  and  justice  in  my  actions. 

With  respect  for  prisoners. 

With  democratic  thoughts  in  mind. 

With  Nicaragua  in  my  heart. 

We  Dem(x:ratB  should  give  an  example  of 
democracy  with  our  actions.  This  Is  the  best 
way  to  win  the  support  of  all  our  people: 
Treat  others  as  you  would  like  them  to  treat 
you. 

COMIIMKMIAL  SOUDAXITT 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  support  the 
struggle  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  because 
it  is  the  struggle  of  Justice  against  injustice; 
the  struggle  of  democrats  against  Commu- 
nist. 

TRK  PSOPLZ'S  UfSUKKCCnOR  OF  THX  FAST  AlfD 
THX  OVUtTHltOW  OF  TH>  SOMOZA  DICTATOBSHIP 

The  Nlcaraguan  people  of  all  socio-eco- 
nomic strata  and  political  Ideologies  rose  up 
against  the  Somoza  dictatorship,  supported 
by  several  democratic  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  including  a  Resolution 
of  the  XVII  Consultation  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  OAS,  of  June  23,  1979. 
which  was  based  not  only  on  the  "Immedi- 
ate and  definitive  replacement  of  Somoza 
regime,"  but  also  on  the  "installation  of  a 
democratic"  and  pluralist  government  in 
Nicaragua,  the  "giiarantee  of  the  respect  for 
the  human  rights  of  all  Nicaraguans  with- 
out exception,"  and  the  "holding  of  free 
elections  as  soon  as  possible  which  will  lead 
to  the  reestabllshment  of  a  truly  democratic 
government  that  will  guarantee  peace,  liber- 
ty and  Justice,"  as  the  resolution  states. 

Of  the  four  bases  pointed  out,  only  the 
first  was  followed,  and  the  other  three,  le- 
gitimate aspirations  and  rights  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan people,  were  rejected  since  the  San- 
dinlsta Front  usurped  the  political  and  mili- 
tary power  In  the  new  government. 

The  popular  insurrection  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan people  and  the  subsequent  interna- 
tional democratic  support  was  not  in  order 
to  replace  a  dictatorship  of  the  right  with 
one  of  the  left,  more  genocidal,  corrupt  and 
repressive  than  the  previous  one.  So  the 
governments  represented  in  the  OAS  have 
an  unavoidable  responsibility  toward  our 
people.  The  XVII  Meeting  of  OAS  Ministers 
is  still  open.  .  .  . 

The  democratic  community  of  American 
countries  and  other  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world  support  the  insurrec- 
tional struggle  of  our  people  against  the 
Sandinistas  Marxist  totalitarianism,  backed 
by  Soviet  Imperialism. 


This  continental  solidarity,  and  even- 
worldwide  solidarity,  is  more  and  more  evi- 
dent as  the  Sandinlsta  government  shows 
itself  to  be  a  strategic  piece  in  the  Soviet  in- 
termediate and  long  term  imperialist  plan, 
to  subdue  the  American  continent,  and  It 
parts  from  the  development  of  a  pluralist 
democracy,  respectful  of  the  human  rights 
of  each  and  every  Nlcaraguan  as  was  the 
original  plan  of  the  revolution. 

FDIf  MXAMS  MATIOHAL  COMCIUATIOH 

In  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
family  are  contained  the  democratic  solu- 
tions to  peace,  to  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  country,  and  to  social  justice. 

A  decisive  factor  of  the  failure  of  the  San- 
dinlsta revolution  Is  based,  precisely,  on  the 
fact  that  they  have  systematized  hatred  as  a 
political  and  social  practice,  behavior  that 
belongs  to  Lenlnlst-Marxlat  regimes.  Hatred 
of  classes,  political  parties,  and  racial 
groups. 

The  hatred  and  desire  for  political  re- 
venge are  sentiments  that  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  political  future  of  Nicara- 
gua. On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  senti- 
ments and  those  of  social  reconciliation  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  new  Nicaragua.  A  united 
and  integral  society  means  a  society  without 
class  hatred,  nor  hatreds  of  any  kind. 

Even  more,  democracy  is  based  precisely 
on  the  representative  nature  and  participa- 
tion of  the  different  political,  social,  and 
economic  sectors  of  the  community  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  individuals  and  groups. 
Therefore,  hatred  and  political  revenge  sys- 
tematically tum  out  to  be  antidemocratic. 
National  reconciliation  Is  essentially  demo- 
cratic. 

We  should  advocate  the  reconciliation  of 
all  Nlcairaguans  as  Just  one  family,  and  the 
reintegration  on  the  soil  of  our  homeland 
and  in  the  productive  process  of  the  country 
of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
exiles,  through  an  institutional  and  legal 
framework  that  favors  national  reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  this  way,  it  will  also  be  possible  for 
honest  and  democratic  public  servants  in 
the  service  of  the  current  regime  to  be  able 
to  keep  their  positions  In  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  same  as  soldiers  and  pollc«men  In 
active  service  and  who  have  not  committed 
crimes,  and  who  possess  a  democratic  voca- 
tion, to  fit  into  the  restructuring  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Nicaragua,  once  the  dark 
forces  of  Marxism  have  been  beaten. 

In  short,  all  measures  that  lead  to  the  rec- 
onclUation  of  Nicaraguans  will  help  in  the 
demcxratization  of  the  country  through 
true  political  pluralism. 

FDR  MXAMS  DKMOCSACT 

(Democracy  is  the  true  power  of  the 
people  to  elect  and  be  elected.  And  it  only 
exists  when  periodic  elections,  free  and  uni- 
versal, are  practiced.) 

Free  and  universal  elections  In  a  periodic 
manner  constitute  the  democratic  mecha- 
nism that  guarantees  the  people  the 
changes  in  public  power,  and  they  consti- 
tute the  only  political  solution  in  Nicaragua. 

With  respect  to  the  above,  a  Provisional 
Government  Jimta  will  be  established,  as 
well  as  a  Oovemment  (Cabinet,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  democratic  parties  and 
bright  forces  of  the  country,  which  will 
have  among  their  responsibilities  of  priori- 
ty, the  creation  of  the  conditions  for  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  and  the  development 
of  a  democratic  process  for  elections  of  a 
National  Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the 
Municipal  Authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  be  carried  out  within  a  period  no 


greater  than  a  year  after  the  Provisional 
Oovemment  has  been  installed. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  diverse  political 
parties  and  forces  of  the  nation  freely  elect- 
ed, will  come  to  be  the  highest  body  of  the 
government,  with  authority  to  name  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Judiciary  for  that  same  period,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate a  new  Political  Constitution  and 
the  laws  that  they  consider  appropriate. 

The  Executive  Branch  named  by  the  Na- 
tional Constituent  Assembly  shall  call  for 
free  and  universal  elections  for  new  execu- 
tive and  legialaUve  authorities  of  a  new 
term  of  Government. 

FDM  MXAMS  SOCIAL  JUBTICS 

(Social  Justice  is  the  goal  of  any  process  of 
democratization  in  the  free  world,  because 
political  democracy  is  the  basis  of  economic 
democracy.) 

Integral  agrarian  reform  will  grant  to  the 
Nicarag\ian  peasants  definitive  deeds,  and 
not  for  use,  as  in  the  Communist  agrarian 
reform.  The  democratic  conception  places 
the  peasant  as  the  subject  and  beneficiary 
of  the  agrarian  reform,  offering  him  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  his  own  land,  whether 
In  an  individual  manner  or  In  cooperatives 
or  another  form  of  free  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, operated  by  their  members  with  the 
technical,  economic,  and  cultural  assifftanfr 
of  the  SUte. 

The  national  lands  and  large  land  hold- 
ings or  private  farms  that  are  not  sufficient- 
ly exploited  will  be  used  in  the  agrarian 
reform  plans. 

In  democratic  societies,  the  worker  has 
wide  work  options,  unlike  Communist  socie- 
ty where  Jtist  one  boss  exists,  the  State,  who 
determines  the  level  of  the  social  benefits  of 
its  workers. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  new  Provisional  Govern- 
ment will  call  for  the  labor  rights  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  workers  had  won.  such  as  pay- 
ment for  overtime,  a  thirteenth  month  free, 
etc.  and  those  obtained  through  private  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Participation  of  the  worknx:  The  adop- 
tion of  forms  of  worker  participation  in  the 
profits  of  the  companies  in  which  they  work 
will  be  encouraged,  as  weU  as  the  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  co-owner  of  the  same,  on 
the  basis  of  a  harmonic  understanding  be- 
tween capital  and  labor. 

Restructuring  of  the  tax  system:  Taxing, 
both  nationally  and  locally,  will  be  reasona- 
ble and  fair,  so  that  the  public  taxes  will  be 
In  relation  to  income.  The  tax  on  real  estate 
and  moveable  property  should  be  progres- 
sive, so  that  those  who  have  more  pay  more. 
There  will  be  a  deduction  for  real  estate 
that  is  the  home,  as  well  as  for  persons  with 
physical  handicaps  and  othen  who  deserve 
special  consideration. 

FDM  MXAMS  IMFORCSMXMT  OF  BUMAM  KIOSTS 

(Above  all,  man,  and  the  respect  for 
human  rights,  because  where  man  is  not  re- 
spected as  an  individual  being  man  is  not  re- 
spected either  as  a  social  being.) 

We  wiU  respect  and  guarantee  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Human  Rights  consecrated  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  Duties  and  Rights,  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Spedfically, 
the  exercise  of  the  freedoms  of  expression 
and  propagation  of  spoken  and  written 
thought,  of  assembly,  of  association,  of  con- 
science, and  of  worship,  of  culture  and  of 
minorities  wQl  be  guaranteed. 
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The  abum  thmt  are  eonunltted  tn  the  ex- 
ot  Mid  freedooM  wOl  be  punlabed  In 
I  wtth  the  lAWB. 

tn  prtnctitie  they  are  oontrmry  to 
the  XTnlrenal  Deeiaratlan  of  Human  Ri^ta, 
of  the  United  Natloaa,  and  the  genenU  prln- 
dptea  of  the  law,  the  oonflacatloiM  carried 
out  by  the  Oommunlat  lOTeniment  of  Nlca- 
racua  will  be  fnnatrtrred  without  effect  and 
the  creation  of  an  Bx-offldo  Court  wOl  be 
created,  for  the  return  of  the  goodi  affected 
to  their  leepetUtt  ownen,  whenerer  they 
■how  their  legal  and  honest  awiulaltlon  The 
property  that  tn  the  public  tntereat  cannot 
be  returned  wOl  tw  indemnified  l>y  the 
State. 

Without  any  dlstlnctloaa.  absolute  dvll 
and  political  equality  of  all  Nlcaracuana  wQl 
be  guaranteed,  and  the  ezerdae  of  all  au- 
thority wfll  be  regulated  by  oonetltutlonal 
or  legal  nonna. 

The  education  of  children  and  of  youth  In 
their  Integral  training.  Le..  technical  and 
cultural,  cooatltutea  a  right  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan  people,  and  an  unavoidable  reeponal- 
bOlty  of  the  State,  which  ahaU  offer  It  In  a 
tree  and  obligatory  form. 

However,  it  wOl  be  a  right  and  a  duty  of 
the  parents  of  atudenta  to  decide  on  the 
type  of  education  that  they  dealrc  (or  their 
children  and  to  contribute  to  their  rellgloua 
and  cultural  education.  The  educational 
acUon  of  the  SUte  tn  this  field  should  be 
limited  to  offering  at  no  cost  a  wide  number 
of  educational  options  to  parents. 

The  most  eztenstre  and  absolute  freedom 
of  worship  and  the  tmnvfiHat^  return  of  the 
temples  selaed  will  be  guaranteed. 

Free  unionisation  of  workers  will  be  guar- 
anteed aiMl  stimulated  as  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  for  the  attainment  of  economic 
and  sodal  improvements  of  the  same,  and  it 
is  recognised  as  a  means  of  contributing  to 
the  democratic  system  through  dialogue 
and  negotiation.  The  democratic  labor 
union  Is  reeognlaed  ■■  an  effective  Instru- 
ment of  protection.  The  basic  rights  of 
workers  will  be  written  down  In  oonsltu- 
tlonal  norms.  fspw^aUy  union  freedom  and 
collective  bargaining. 

Trust  and  safety  wUl  tx  returned  to  the 
indigenous  communities,  by  promulgating 
legislation  that  fully  gxiarantees  their 
rights;  at  the  aame  time,  the  necessary  pro- 
grams wOl  be  prepared  and  developed  (or 
the  achievements  of  tbetr  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  development.  In  ad- 
dition, the  mechanisms  that  will  allow  them 
to  receive  and  spend  government  funds  for 
the  solution  of  their  problems,  in  accord- 
ance with  resolutions  taken  by  their  own  au- 
thoridea.  will  be  created. 

The  Judiciary  will  l>e  autonomous:  This 
tvanch  wlU  l>e  strictly  professional  and  Its 
members  will  not  t>e  militant  politicians. 
The  Judicial  career  will  be  established  and 
Its  Independence  guaranteed. 

The  administrative  corruption  character- 
istic of  dictatorships  of  the  left  and  of  the 
right  will  be  abolished.  ClvU  Service  will  be 
the  iMsls  of  operation  o(  the  public  adminis- 
tration, which  ahould  t>e  aimed  at  the  at- 
taliunent  o(  the  common  good  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree,  and  governed  by  strict  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  efficiency. 

The  Public  Administration  wOl  l>e  re- 
newed In  accordance  with  social  changes 
and  decentralised,  keeping  the  unity  o(  gov- 
ernment action  and  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional coordination. 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  Republic  wtU  Investigate,  judge  and 
punish  the  misdeeds  or  crimes  couomltted  by 
put>llc    officials,    and    an    Administrative 


Court    for    Contentions    will    be    created, 
which  wfll  define  the  responsibUUes  of  the 
case  in  the  first  Instanre. 
ram  ioajis  ths  solutios  to  ths  boosomic 

DXl 


Any  policy  for  the  Improvement  aiMl  re- 
covery of  the  natfcinal  eoonnmy  should  be 
baaed  on  the  eronnmlr  strengthening  of 
each  Nlcaraguan  as  indlvlduala. 

Pree  enterprise  and  private  property  wfll 
be  tMsic  fundaments  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic system.  However,  private  property 
should  fulfill  a  sodal  role,  and  therefore,  its 
possesslnti  and  admlnlstratloQ  shall  l>e  sul>- 
Ject  to  the  norms  demanded  by  the  mainte- 
nance and  progress  of  the  sodsJ  order,  and 
can  also  l>e  aimed  at  goals  of  public  utility 
or  of  social  interest  through  the  Just  tndem- 
Qlxation  for  the  respective  owner. 

It  wfll  be  the  responsibUlty  of  the  State  to 
coordinate  and  orient  the  economic  activi- 
ties in  order  to  achieve  the  iMst  and  most 
rational  use  of  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  to  the  t>eneflt  of  all 
the  NIcarag\ian  people. 

Austerity  policies  for  public  spending  will 
t>e  implanted,  in  a  special  way  in  those  sec- 
tors that  do  not  affect  Investment  in  the 
sodal  sector  (education,  health,  etc.)  and  si- 
multaneously incentive  polldee  (or  produc- 
tion will  be  developed,  for  their  increase  and 
diversification,  mainly  with  respect  to  ex- 
ports. 

Investment  projects  will  t>e  fostered  and 
guaranteed,  so  that  they  will  contribute  fi- 
nancially and  technologically  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  to  the  dlverslfl- 
cation  of  Its  production. 

The  State  will  protect  and  foster  activities 
pertaining  to  farming  and  animal  hust>and- 
ry. 

All  kinds  of  monopolistic  exploitation  of 
private  Interest  will  t>e  prohibited. 

The  resources,  systems  o(  production  and 
iMslc  services  of  the  economic  structure 
should  be  preferentially  of  Nlcaraguan  own- 
ership. 

The  democratization  o(  the  entrepreneuri- 
al system  wUl  be  (ostered  through  the  par- 
tldpation  o(  the  small  Investor. 

The  progressive  industrialisation  of  the 
country  wUl  l)e  promoted,  on  the  basis  of 
the  maximum  utilisation  of  our  national 
raw  materials:  the  liaslc  Industries  will  be 
(ostered  and  those  of  transformation  will  tie 
(avored,  all  o(  that  in  relation  to  the  t>eneflt 
that  they  can  represent  for  the  economy  of 
the  country. 

PDN  MXAjra  SOCIAL  mooasss 

(Private  initiative  is  not  the  privilege  of 
minorities.  In  a  democratic  sodety,  private 
initiative  Is  the  privilege  that  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  man  of  the  majorities  to 
emerge. ) 

The  respect  for,  promotion  and  recogni- 
tion of  human  dignity  as  a  sublime  manlfes- 
UUon  of  Divinity  will  constitute  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  the  action  by  the  State,  so 
that  It  wlU  promote  in  all  forms  the  dignify- 
ing, integral  training  and  technical,  cultural 
and  spiritual  training  of  man. 

The  family,  as  the  primary  nudeus  of  so- 
dety, will  deserve  the  protection  and  legal. 
economic  moral,  and  cultural  assistance  of 
the  State.  Therefore,  programs  referring  to 
the  well-being  of  the  family,  infants,  youth, 
and  the  elderly  will  t>e  studied  and  put  Into 
practice.  The  family  will  be  strengthened 
and  will  not  l>e  replaced  in  Its  roles  by  any 
organisation. 

The  families  that  have  t>een  victims  of  the 
struggle  (or  the  Ut>eratlon  o(  Nicaragua  will 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  States,  through 
the  Uws  that  wOl  be  issued  in  that  area. 


The  political  and  dvU  rights  of  womoi 
will  t>e  defended  and  promoted,  their  par- 
tkrlpatlon  in  the  fields  that  they  have  tradl- 
tlonaUy  not  occupied  will  l>e  stimulated, 
their  technical  and  professional  training 
wfll  be  Intensined.  special  leglslaUon  wUl  be 
promoted  for  the  professional  risks  that  are 
peculiar  to  women,  and  vloIatioDs  against 
the  dignity  of  the  women,  chfld  and  adolea- 
ooit  wfll  be  punished  severely. 

A  policy  wfll  be  developed  that  wfll  turn 
the  youth  into  a  motor  of  the  public  admin- 
istration, tying  them  — p«^«"r  to  the  sodal 
programs,  such  as  those  referring  to  hous- 
ing, educatioti.  health,  protection,  the  envl- 
rooment,  and  in  addition,  they  will  be  Inte- 
grated In  the  productive  process  of  the 
country.  Youth  recreation,  programs,  as 
well  as  the  technical  and  professional  prepa- 
ration of  youth,  will  have  preference. 

The  organisation  and  operation  of  coop- 
eratives wfll  be  promoted  and  stimulated,  as 
a  dynamic  and  Indispensable  Instrument  of 
economic  and  social  Improvement. 

Preferential  attention  wfll  be  given  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  urban  and  rural 
housing,  ftp^fially  through  the  incentive 
for  Investment  in  these  areas  and  incentives 
for  the  self-effort  and  mutual  assistance 
programs,  and  a  preferred  place  should  t>e 
given  to  the  studies  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  rural  housing,  in  relation  to  the 
optimum  utlllBUion  of  the  materials  and 
procedures  of  local  work,  in  accordance  with 
the  dlmatologlcal  conditions  of  each  cone. 
Standards  aimed  especially  at  favoring  the 
families  of  limited  income  will  l>e  issued,  so 
that  they  will  have  worthy  housing. 

State  action  will  l>e  aimed  at  obtaining  the 
greatest  degree  of  benefit  for  the  large  ma- 
jorities of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  To  that 
end.  the  state  resources  will  t>e  snalysed  and 
managed  so  that  they  reach  those  who  need 
them  the  most. 

A  permanent  climate  of  social  peace  and 
human  solidarity  wfll  t>e  fostered  based  on  a 
substantial  Increase  in  national  wealth  and 
Its  fairest  redistribution,  as  the  result  of 
polldes  that  will  comt>at  the  poverty,  igno- 
rance, the  lack  of  health,  defending  in  that 
way  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
health  of  aU  Nlcaraguans  without  excep- 
tion. 

rDK  U  THB  WAT  TO  PkACB 

(Peace  can  only  l>e  achieved  through  plu- 
ralist and  partidpatlve  democracy  for  all 
Nlcaraguans.  and  with  long-term  objectives 
congruent  with  our  geopolitical  location.) 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  and 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  aU  those 
peace-loving  democratic  countries  In  the 
world,  and  all  forms  of  intervention  tn  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  other  states 
will  be  repudiated. 

A  struggle  will  l>e  carried  out  in  order  to 
recover  the  International  prestige  of  Nicara- 
gua, profoundly  eroded  due  to  the  Irrespon- 
sible behavior  of  the  current  and  previous 
governments,  in  addition  adhering  to  the 
prlndples  and  norms  of  international  law, 
particularly  those  which  promote  peace,  the 
peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  and  the  har- 
monious coexistence  of  aU  peoples. 

The  Armed  Forces  will  consist  of  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  National  Police, 
with  their  resi>ective  commands  coordinated 
at  the  Cabinet  level  and  subject  in  the  final 
run  to  the  dvUlan  authorities  who  establish 
them.  Although  their  memt>ers  will  not  t>e 
able  to  exercise  political  activities  personal- 
ly or  collectively  whUe  they  are  in  those  po- 
sitions, they  should  be  instructed  and  moti- 
vated to  defend  adequately  the  democratic. 


htmianlst  and  Christian  values  of  national 
Ufe. 

The  numt>er  o(  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
limited  proportionally  to  the  resources  and 
needs  of  the  country. 

The  Armed  Forces  wfll  not  be  an  institu- 
tion dedicated  exclusively  to  maintaining 
the  security,  order  and  defense  of  the  na- 
tional territory,  but  rather  will  t>e  a  perma- 
nent school  that  aUows  its  members  a  better 
knowledge  of  community  problems  and  the 
way  to  contribute  to  thetr  solution;  for  the 
better  achievement  of  these  goals,  the  mm- 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  wfll  be  prepared  In 
the  professions  and  liberal  arts. 

Cooperation  will  t>e  given  in  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Inter-American  system  for  the 
defense  and  promotion  of  (reedonu,  human 
values,  the  democratic  system  and  business 
freedom. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  trade,  an  effort  wfll 
be  made  to  deal  with  all  countries  whenever 
that  Is  a  benefit  for  the  economy  of  our 
nation.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  fair 
prices  for  the  exportable  Nlcaraguan  prod- 
ucts, and  support  will  t>e  given  to  all  the 
standards  of  justice  in  trade  relations. 

The  relations  with  the  different  churches 
will  l>e  preserved  and  expanded,  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  majority  o(  the  Nlcara- 
guan people  possess  deeply  religious  senti- 
ments in  diverse  creeds,  and  It  should  be  in 
the  State's  interest  to  intensify  such  spiritu- 
al values  of  our  people. 

Kimsrr  4 

HmiAii  Rights  Violatiohs  akd  Rcuoioits 

PSXSSCUTIOR  tn  NtCAHAGUA 

On  July  9,  1984  ten  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  expelled  from  Nicaragua  for  al- 
legedly having  engaged  "In  Intense  political 
activities  contrary  to  the  government  of  re- 
construction" and  participating  in  "plans  In- 
tended to  provoke  a  confrontation  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Sandlnlsta 
people's  revolution." 

This  action  characterizes  the  Sandinistas' 
continued  and  concerted  effort  to  under- 
mine and  eventually  eliminate  the  Nlcara- 
guan people's  chances  for  a  free  sodety. 

Pour  o(  those  expelled  priests  recently  ap- 
peared at  a  special  brtedng  arranged  by  the 
National  Forum  Foundation  (or  a  bi-parti- 
san group  o{  Senate  staff  memliers  whose 
primary  responsibility  lies  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security. 

The  priests  who  partldpated  were:  Father 
Mario  Fiandri,  Father  Benito  La  Plante, 
Father  Manuel  Huertas,  and  Father  Mario 
BCadrid. 

The  priests'  remarks  provide  a  flrst-hand 
account  of  religious  persecution  and  human 
rights  violations  In  Nicaragua.  This  issue  o( 
Policy  Forum  presents  the  transcript  of  the 
briefing  at  which  the  priests  told  their  side 
of  the  story. 

SXLICRD  COMMXIfTS 

On  Sandlnlsta  Disinformation  Efforts: 
"The  Sandinistas  and  the  popular  Church 
have  a  whole  network  of  information  to 
send   press   releases   and   everything   they 
want    overseas    and    control    international 
public  opinion.  That  Is  why  .  .  .  there  was 
only  one  side  of  the  picture."— Father  Bftario 
Fiandri. 
On  Religious  Persecution  in  Nicaragua: 
"What  I  think,  is  that  this  was  an  attack, 
not  against  myself,  nor  my  coUeagues.  but 
rather    an    attack    against    the    Catholic 
Church,  particularly  the  diocese  of  Mana- 
gua."—Father  Mario  Fiandri. 
On  Life  Under  the  Sandlnlsta  Regime: 
"At  the  present,  people  have  leas  food  and 
fewer  jolM  In  Nicaragua.  I'm  taking  into  ac- 


count aU  the  people  who  have  fled  the  coun- 
try. Now,  in  order  to  get  anything,  you  have 
to  prove  that  you  are  Sandlnlsta."— Father 
Benito  La  Plante. 

"The  Sandlnlsta  government  also  perse- 
cutes those  who  are  fighting  against  them. 
However,  they  do  not  respect  anybody  else 
who  chooses  to  remain  neutral  because  they 
want  to  force  everyone  to  become  a  Sandl- 
nlsta. In  other  words,  before  (under 
Somoza),  you  could  remain  neutral  if  you 
chose  to  do  so.  Today  you  are  forced  to 
t>ecome  a  Sandlnlsta  or  you  are  not  allowed 
to  live.  He  who  Is  not  a  Sandlnlsta  is  a 
second  class  dtisen.  exposed  to  anything 
they  wish  to  do  to  him."— Father  Mario 
Fiandri. 

On  "Liberation  Theology": 

"One  of  our  best  Nlcaraguan  authors,  who 
was  also  a  wonderful  Christian,  when  giving 
a  lecture  to  a  derical  reunion,  was  asked  If 
Aristotle  had  been  Christianized  and  if  so 
was  it  possible  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
Marx.  He  answered.  It's  possible  to  Chris- 
tianize Marx.  But  the  mistake  Is  to  Mand- 
cize  Christ,  which  is  in  fact  what  the' popu- 
lar church  Is  trying  to  do."— Father  Manuel 
Huertas. 

On  Human  Rights  Violations: 

"I  think  by  the  same  token  it  Is  also  im- 
moral for  any  government  in  any  part  of 
the  world  to  utilize  for  political  purposes 
the  people,  by  taking  control  of  their  bare 
necessities  for  survival."- Father  Mario 
Madrid. 

THX    NATIOHAL    FOKOTf    FOUKBATIOII— BaHF- 
UIG    BT    NlCAHAGUAM    PUKSTS    (AUGUST    16, 

1984) 

Mr.  Jnt  DxHTON.  I  would  like  to  welcome 
you  to  this  bipartisan  briefing  which  the 
National  Fonmi  Foundation  has  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Senate  staff  person- 
nel whose  prlnmry  responsibUlty  lies  In  the 
area  of  foreign  policy.  With  us  today  are 
four  of  the  ten  priests  who  were  expeUed 
from  Nicaragua  early  last  month.  As  you 
know,  the  Catholic  Church  is  engaged  In 
sensitive  negotiations  to  allow  these  priests 
reentry  into  Nicaragua  and  l>ack  to  their 
parishes.  For  that  reason,  this  meeting  is  in- 
tended to  be  low-key  and  off-the-record. 
There  are  no  members  of  the  press  here, 
and  I  will  be  asking  you  at  this  point  not  to 
take  pictures.  We  are  m»irinf  %  concerted 
effort  to  keep  these  proceedings  out  of  the 
press,  simply  t>ecause  It  might  upset  negoti- 
ations that  are  going  on  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Regarding  the  format  for  the  meeting.  I 
will  ask  each  of  the  priests  to  make  a  brief 
statement  and  then  begin  a  question  and 
answer  period.  The  priests  have  encouraged 
me  to  ask  that  your  questions  be  as  forth- 
right, as  cancUd.  and  as  challenging  as  you 
feel  is  necessary  to  get  to  the  point  you  wish 
to  discuss.  So,  please  keep  that  in  mind 
when  you  ask  your  questions. 

May  I  Introduce,  Immediately  to  my  left. 
Father  Mario  Fiandri.  who  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you. 

Father  Mario  Fiandri.  My  name  is  Mario 
Fiandri,  and  I  have  worked  In  Nicaragua  for 
nine  years.  UntU  last  February.  I  was  the 
rector  of  the  youth  center  of  the  Saleslans 
In  Managua.  It  includes  about  50,000  people; 
It's  a  v(K«tional  training  center  for  laborers, 
both  men  and  women,  with  about  1,000  stu- 
dents who  were  working  and  attending 
classes  in  the  mornings,  aftenoon  or 
evening. 

The  student  center  had  various  sports  and 
other  music  activities.   Between  0,000  and 


10,000  people  partldpated  on  Sundays;  the 
director  of  the  Center  was  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Haleiiians  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
guveiiiment. 

Father  Bonro  La  I^lahtk.  I  have  l>een  In 
Nicaragua  for  14  years.  Originally,  I  went 
there  for  5  years  with  the  Cliurch.  I  was  a 
priest  of  the  EHocese.  My  church  didn't  have 
any  physical  structure  or  settlements  In 
Nicaragua,  so  I  had  to  start  from  scratch.  I 
remained  In  Nicaragua  for  14  years  l>ecause 
Monslgnor  Obando  called  me  to  work  In 
Nicaragua  and  I  was  to  remain  there  as  long 
as  he  was  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  I  wit- 
nessed the  1973  earthquake  and  then  tried 
to  help  the  poor  Nlcaraguans  by  establish- 
ing a  housing  cooperative. 

After  the  first  co-op,  we  set  up  three  more 
co-ops  which  produced  hand  crafts,  agricul- 
tural goods  and  products  for  consumption. 
When  I  left  Nlcaracua  a  month  ago  we  had 
about  1500  Dlooeae  associates  and  we  con- 
structed over  1,000  homes.  This  was  not  my 
primary  area  of  responstbOlty,  but  rather 
my  work  was  serving  the  religious  needs  of 
the  people.  That  Is  why  Archbishop  Obando 
put  me  In  charge  of  the  rural  parish  in  Ma- 
nagua. In  Managiis,  they  have  about  573 
different  peasant  communities  distributed 
smong  38  different  parishes.  Of  these  com- 
munities we  started  out  with  350  that  were 
working  and  I  personally  visited  314  of  them 
Just  within  the  last  year.  I  do  not  want  to 
forget  to  mention  that  these  communities 
cannot  be  visited  with  a  car  like  a  Dodge  or 
Mustang.  You  must  ride  a  horse  or  mule. 
Four  years  ago.  we  founded  an  Institute  for 
peasants  in  Managua  Every  week  we  would 
have  seminars  and  once  a  year  we  have  an 
intensive  33  day  training  program  for  the 
leaders  of  these  communities. 

I  was  also  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Peasants  which  worked  with  the 
Archbishop  in  ^notega.  As  far  as  education, 
we  provided  for  all  the  families  of  the  co-op 
to  attend  and  later  this  was  extended  to  ev- 
eryone in  the  entire  town.  The  education 
center  was  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation who  named  the  educatl(m  complex  in 
the  town.  We  have  five  different  sections, 
Indudlng  preschool  for  small  children.  We 
have  an  elementary  school  for  adiilts.  high 
school,  accounting  school,  secretarial 
schooL  Now,  I  am  here. 

Father  Maitub.  Hubtas.  In  the  years 
1961.  1983.  and  part  of  1963,  I  was  working 
In  Nicaragua  for  the  Balesian  high  school  In 
Masaya.  At  the  time,  one  of  our  students 
was  the  person  who  Is  now  known  as  Ck>m- 
numder  Ortega.  I  was  the  director  of  the 
studies  and  discipline,  and  also  in  charge  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  students.  On  Decem- 
ber 37.  1983.  I  arrived  in  Nicaragua— which 
means  that  I  have  only  served  In  Nicaragua 
for  7  months.  I  was  In  charge  of  the  parish 
I*  Magrtalena  In  Monlmbo.  I  went  to  re- 
place my  predecessor  Father  Jose  Maria  Pa- 
checo  who  was  also  expelled  from  the 
parish.  Therefore,  at  the  time  I  was  just  get- 
ting acquainted  with  my  parish,  visiting  the 
different  communities  and  helping  In  the 
construction  of  their  chapel  and  getting  as- 
sociated with  the  community.  I  was  also  get- 
ting to  know  their  traditions  to  be  able  to 
better  cooperate  with  these  people. 

Therefore.  I  really  had  no  plan  and  was 
thtriking  of  letting  the  year  go  in  order  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  (Christians  there. 
They  are  very  colorful  and  different  people. 

Father  Makio  Madsid.  My  name  is  Mario 
Bfadrid,  of  Panama.  I  went  to  Nicaragua 
right  after  the  earthquake.  I  was  working  in 
a  project  that  induded  training  for  nims,  a 
youth  center,  a  parish  school  and  a  medical 
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oentar.  I  wm  prtnetpal  of  Um  hlcb  mdMcA  In 
cbaifv  (rf  itadlM  for  over  1.000  itudenU. 
We  had  two  MHtena,  one  in  the  momlnc 
ind  one  «t  nlgtit.  I  wu  e  teacher  there,  too. 
end  mjr  4»edfle  duty  waa  to  deal  with  ]ra«ith. 
I  waa  in  Mlearasua  durlnc  two  different  pe- 
rtodi  from  IfTS  to  19TS.  I  fled  Nlcaiacua 
pttor  to  the  laat  tawuRectlon.  I  came  back  to 
meancua  in  19M  and  atayed  untfl  July  9, 
lOM.  when  I  waa  expeOed 

lir.  Hanom.  Thank  you.  Father  Madrid. 
May  I  Juat  itazt  the  queathMW?  I  wffl  aak  f or 
any  one  of  the  prteata  to  Juat  mentton.  dia- 
cuaa.  the  erenta  lurToanding  their  expul- 
■lOQ.  I  know  each  one  haa  an  Individual 
■tory.  but  If  aomeone  would  care,  or  all 
would  care,  to  oonunent  about  that.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  helpfuL 

Father  Fuaau.  The  ittuaUoo  around  my 
expulaton  from  mewaiua.  July  9,  1984, 
came  about  In  the  foDowtnc  way.  After 
lunch.  I  went  out  to  run  acme  erranda  In  the 
dty.  At  StOO.  I  went  to  another  pariah. 
Santa  Faa.  which  waant  my  pariah,  to  con- 
duct a  funeral  for  the  deceaaed  mother  of  a 
friend  of  mine.  After  the  Maaa.  I  went  back 
to  my  home.  When  I  entered  the  aacrlaty  of 
the  church  where  I  prepared  to  officiate  the 
•ervloea.  I  found  a  group  of  about  SO  people 
who  were  crylnc:  I  aaked  them  wliy.  They 
Mid  that  the  military  people  liad  come  over 
and  taken  away  Ftther  Montero,  who  waa 
tiead  of  the  pariah,  to  expel  him  from  Nlca- 
racua.  And  that.  In  front  of  my  own  office, 
two  military  people  were  waltinc  for  me  for 
the  Hme  puipoae.  One  of  the  old  ladlea  in 
the  group  offered  to  hide  me  becauae  they 
didn't  want  the  B«~WT»<f «  to  take  me  out 
of  the  country.  I  told  her  that  everybody 
knew  me,  that  I  waa  not  a  criminal  or  a  de- 
linquent, that  there  waa  no  reaam  for  me  to 
hide. 

I  proceeded  to  my  office  where  there  were 
two  aeeurlty  offlcera  In  front  of  the  doora. 
waiting  for  me.  I  introduced  myaelf .  and  of- 
fered to  tell  them  anything  that  they  re- 
quired. They  aaked  me  to  show  them  my 
documenta  proving  my  realdence  in  Nicara- 
gua aa  a  foreigner.  I  told  them  that  my  doc- 
umenta were  In  the  handa  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Department,  becauae.  aocordtng  to  Nlc- 
araguan  lawa,  anybody  who  haa  to  leare  the 
country  haa  to  leave  their  documenta  with 
them,  and  I  had  Juat  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  \3A  and  I  hadnt  had  the  time  to  go  get 
them.  So,  they  aaked  me  to  show  them  my 
paaaport.  I  aaid  that  it  waa  in  my  room  and 
that  I  could  go  and  pick  it  up.  They,  In  fact, 
Inaiat*^  on  me  picking  It  up. 

On  my  way  out  of  the  realdence  of  the  8a- 
leaian  prleata  I  found  another  one  of  my 
brother  i«l»aiana  He  told  me  that  they 
dldnt  want  to  only  see  my  documents  but 
rather  to  deport  me  aa  they  had  with  the 
other  Father,  Juaquln  Montero.  When  I 
came  out.  I  talked  to  the  two  security  offi- 
cers who  were  waiting  for  me.  I  said.  "Nei- 
ther you  nor  I  are  children.  We  are  grown 
up  people,  so  why  don't  we  speak  clearly  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do."  I  said  to  them,  "If 
you  are  going  to  take  me  away  with  Father 
Montero,  I  only  requeat  enough  time  to  get 
together  my  belongings,  T«^»"y  things 
that  have  a  sentimental  value  to  me,  like 
the  pictures  of  my  brother  and  friends." 
They  told  me  not  to  worry,  that  all  they 
wanted  to  do  was  to  check  on  my  docu- 
ments, and  that  It  would  take  30  minutea.  I 
would  be  back.  To  my  surprise,  when  we 
were  Inside  the  car,  I  realised  that  we  were 
heading  not  toward  the  Immigration  office 
but  to  the  airport.  At  the  airport.  Captain 
Bfarlo  Mejllla,  the  General  Director  of  Im- 
migration, was  waiting  for  me.  He  told  me 


that  permtaaton  to  reaide  in  the  country  had 
been  ■■"p«~**^  I  told  him  that  I  reapeeted 
the  deciaton  of  the  Handlnlata  government, 
but  I  requested  hia  lielp  to  understand  the 
reaaona  behind  it.  He  said  that  be  waa  going 
to  erplain  that  to  me  later.  Half  an  hour 
later,  we  were  aU  in  a  room  with  the  other 
regular  prleata  who  were  going  to  be  ex- 
pdled.  and  he  came  back  again,  and  I  aaked 
htm  the  same  queatlon.  And  then  he  aakl. 
"For  acme  of  you.  the  rationale  la  personal 
chargea  against  you.  For  the  reat.  it  la  dr- 
cumstanoea  that  are  forcing  ua  to  do  It" 
When  I  waa  on  my  way  to  the  alnriane,  I 
stopped  htm  again  and  aaked  litm  tlie  same 
queatlon.  And  tlien  he  replied.  "We  liave 
had  a  whole  lot  of  patience  with  you.  We 
have  put  up  with  a  lot,  but  now  we  are  obli- 
gated to  make  thla  dedakm."  I  aaked  litm  to 
explain  tliia  statement  and  to  tell  me  In 
which  way  I  personally  provoked  tliem  to 
make  that  dedalon.  Then  he  aald.  "Tou  are 
not  reaponalble,  but  we  have  been  taneA  to 
malce  **«>»  dedaton." 

In  Ooata  Rica,  through  the  Italian  Ambaa- 
aador.  since  I  am  Italian,  I  waa  able  to  have 
a  oonveraatlcm  with  the  NIcaraguan  Am!mt 
sador  to  San  Juan.  Costa  Rica,  aaktng  her 
for  explanations  about  my  expulaton.  be- 
cause everybody  else  received  a  letter  and  I 
didn't  I  Just  didn't  know  why  I  was  ex- 
pelled. The  Amhassartor  there  replied  that 
she  did  not  know  but  she  was  going  to  leave 
for  Managua  the  next  day.  and  would  be 
back  In  a  week.  In  that  week  she  would  get 
the  Information.  I  also  aaked  for  an  expla- 
natitm  atnut  the  official  preaa  releaae  of  the 
Handlnlata  government  that  she  had  helped 
distribute  in  Costa  Rica.  I  aaked  her  about 
it  because  the  official  preaa  releaae  of  the 
Handlnlata  government  said  that  we  tiad  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  Nicaragua.  I  aaked  her  how 
had  I  violated  the  law.  We  had  also  been  ac- 
cused in  that  press  release  of  having  exer- 
daed  "intense  political  activity."  I  aaked  her 
to  tell  me  what  my  political  activity  was. 
The  preaa  releaae  had  also  aocuaed  ua  of 
trying  to  "provoke  a  dash  between  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua  and  the  San- 
dlnista  government"  I  aaked  her  to  give  me 
specifics  of  my  partidpation  in  thoae  activi- 
ties. She  said.  "I  do  not  know  what  to  teU 
you.  Init  a  week  from  now  I  will  have  the  an- 
swers." After  nine  days,  I  dedded  to  call  her 
becauae  I  had  not  heard  anything  from  her. 
She  said.  "I  still  have  no  explanation  for 
you."  Bfy  provisional  superior  went  to  Nica- 
ragua to  meet  with  members  of  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  He  was  able  to  talk  with 
Rodrigo  Rielea,  the  Secretary  of  the  Junta. 
He  told  my  superior  that  there  was  no  ex- 
planation for  my  expulsion  but  rather 
"orders  from  above."  So  anyway,  aa  of 
today,  a  month  and  seven  days  later,  I  still 
do  not  know  why  I  was  expelled  from  Nica- 
ragua. I  have  tried  everything  I  could  to 
find  out  why. 

I  feel  this  is  very  strange  becauae  of  the 
following  reasons.  During  the  last  four 
months,  I  waa  not  phyaically  present  in 
Nicaragua.  I  was  visiting  my  family  in  Italy 
and  five  days  after  I  returned  from  Italy,  I 
came  to  the  V&.  to  attend  a  funeraL  Five 
days  after  my  return  from  the  17.S.  to  Nica- 
ragua, my  expulsion  took  place.  So,  I  didn't 
have  any  time  to  do  anything  wrong  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Thia  seemed  even  more  strange  to  me  be- 
cause last  November,  I  waa  tallUng  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Carlos  Tumerman, 
and  the  Father  Superior  of  the  Haiwi^rm  in 
Central  America,  discussing  the  problems  of 
another  of  my  Balesian  brothers,  who  was 
serving  at  the  Houae  in  Maaaya.  The  Minis- 


ter of  education,  himself,  «-«'n»«g  to  my  su- 
perior, said,  referring  to  me,  tliat  everything 
waa  OK  with  me.  that  they  had  never  liad 
any  problem  with  me  and  that  they  were 
happy  with  tlie  development  of  the  commu- 
nity that  I  was  heading.  So,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  overnight  I  could  have  become 
such  a  bad  g\iy.  If  the  reaaon  for  my  expul- 
aton aa  it  waa  printed  in  the  news  media  had 
been  my  partidpation  In  the  demonstration 
in  aolldartty  with  Father  Pena,  I  want  to 
make  dear  that  I  did  not  participate  in  that 
demonstration.  Finally  I  would  like  toahare 
a  detail  with  you.  and  that  la,  that  on  my 
way  out  of  Nicaragua  I  waa  not  allowed  to 
take  anything.  AU  I  had  waa  a  passport  and 
the  dothea  that  I  was  wearing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  DBnov.  I'd  Uke  to  open  up  the  quea- 
tlona  to  the  group.  May  I  aak  that  when  you 
do  aak  a  question,  you  Identify  yourself  for 
the  benefit  of  those  In  the  room  who  you 
may  not  have  met  before,  and  the  office 
that  you  are  coming  from.  Tea  Ifam? 

QiMsMon.  Why  do  you  think  that  you 
were  expelled? 

Father  Fiawmu.  What  I  think.  U  that  this 
was  an  attack,  not  against  myself,  nor  my 
coUeaguea.  but  rather  an  attack  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  particularly  the  DIoceae 
of  Managua  There  waa  a  cauae-effect  rela- 
tlonahtp  between  the  denumstration  In  sup- 
port of  Father  Pena  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
the  priests.  According  to  what  has  been 
said,  the  demonstration  was  over  around 
2:00  and  the  first  priesU  started  to  be 
rounded  up  by  the  aecurity  forces  by  2:30 
that  same  day.  According  to  words  of  the 
Vatican  repreaentativea  to  BCanagua  at  the 
airport  the  expulsion  of  these  ten  priests 
waa  the  dear  purpoae  to  weaken  the  Catho- 
lic Church  In  Managua  In  very  Important 
aspects  becauae  theae  ten  prteata  were  work- 
ing in  the  very  poor  nelgborhoods  of  the 
capitol  dty  except  Father  Benito,  next  to 
me,  waa  working  with  the  peaaants.  Father 
Mario  Madrid,  on  my  right  was  working  at 
the  vocational  leveL  I  personally  was  work- 
ing In  Managua  in  the  largest  and  most 
active  youth  center  there  Is.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  you  like  to  hear  a  relevant  story,  I 
can  refer  you  to  something  that  happened 
In  1080. 

Monsignor  Pletro  Sambl.  who  was  the 
Vatican  representative  in  Managiia,  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1980,  only  a  few  months  after  the 
Sandlnlsta  revolution,  came  to  visit  our 
pariah  and  our  youth  center.  He  was  very 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  youth  with 
whom  we  were  worldng  and  the  extent  of 
the  religious  and  social  sctlvltles  taking 
place.  We  were  visiting  the  diseased,  the 
poor,  the  wounded  and  he  stayed  for  a  full 
day  with  us.  That  night,  as  he  left  for  home, 
he  said  to  me,  "I  don't  want  to  scare  you. 
but  you  Salfslans  are  going  to  be  the  first 
ones  to  tuive  troubles  with  the  Sandinistas." 
I  asked  why.  I  said  to  him  under  Somosa, 
who  were  leading  the  congregations,  perse- 
cuted religious  groups,  and  that  under  him. 
we  had  brothers  who  had  been  expeUed  and 
ultimately  that  we  worked  with  the  people. 
He  laughed  and  said,  "I  can  tell  you  are 
really  young  and  you  don't  understand  how 
things  are.  Tou  will  be  the  first  ones  to  run 
Into  trouble  with  the  Sandinlstaa.  Not  l>e- 
cause  you  have  supported  the  Somoca  gov- 
ernment, nor  because  of  your  work  with  the 
people,  but  because  you  have  too  many 
people,  particularly  youngsters  here,  and 
they  aU  follow  you.  This  government  will 
never  allow  you  to  take  away  from  their  mo- 
nopoly on  youth."  Today  five  years  after- 
wards. I  understand  the  words  of  Monsignor 
Sambl  and  I  know  that  was  a  prophecy. 


QassHoH.  I  have  a  queatlon  for  Father  La 
Plante.  What  is  his  opinion  about  the  aettvi- 
tlea  of  the  Valdtvleao  Center  and  Centnd 
American  Htetorlcal  Institute? 

Father  La  Plurs.  I  think  that  the  Cen- 
tral American  Historical  IiMtttute  la  the 
center  of  the  popular  church,  the  Liberation 
theology  and  not  only  for  Nicaragua,  but  for 
all  of  Central  America,  atnoe  It  was  down  to 
Just  a  few  men  after  the  Sandinistas  came 
to  power.  In  Ntcaragua,  with  the  good  sup- 
port they  received  from  outside,  they  are  or- 
ganising aemlnars  and  pubUahlng  newspa- 
pers snd  magastnes.  They  keep  a  kmg  aerlea 
of  different  acttvltlea,  from  advocaUng  so- 
daltam  snd  what  they  call  ecclesiastic  Marx- 
ism. They  have  three  different  oenterK  one 
for  the  peaaanta  called  CEPA.  one  for  col- 
lege atudenta,  and  the  Central  American 
Historical  Institute,  which  is  the  main  orga- 
nising body  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
phumlng  team.  The  people  of  Nicaragua 
know  very  well  what  these  three  organtaa- 
tions  are.  The  NIcaraguan  people,  whoae  de- 
votion and  faith.  In  particular  towarda  the 
Vindn  Mary,  know  them  very  well  and  pay 
them  no  attention. 

I  am  Canadian,  and  I  know  what  they 
think  of  them  outside  of  Nicaragua,  and  I 
think  that  the  same  that  I  can  see  In 
Canada  la  valid  here.  They  claim  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  in  Nicaragua. 
They  also  claim  that  all  the  Sandinlstaa  in 
Nicaragua  are  with  them.  I  believe  that  no 
more  than  5%  of  the  population  supports 
them.  The  mainstream  of  their  suppmters 
among  the  chtirch  are  religtoua  persona  and 
priests  who  are  not  NIcaraguan  bom.  I 
ahould  say  that  any  time  members  of  the 
Church,  other  than  them  want  to  aedi  aome 
support  for  their  own  pastoral  work,  it  be- 
comes almost  Impossible  because  they  teU 
you  that  they  have  already  given  support  to 
other  religious  groups  In  Ntcaragua  who  are 
not  coordinated  by  me.  He  haa  proof  of  that 
with  him. 

Father  Fuiniu.  I  would  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  those  oommentB.  I  respect  the  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  of  all  the  religious  persons 
and  priests  who  orbit  around  the  Church 
and  the  Central  American  Historic  Insti- 
tute. A  few  of  them  who  are  the  principle 
ideologista  of  the  popular  church,  Bolina 
and  ArgueUo,  have  always  been  frienda  of 
mine,  although  I  do  not  share  their  ideas. 
The  reaaona  why  I  do  not  ahare  their  ideas 
are  aa  follows:  first  of  all  becauae  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  talking  about  the  Church— we 
can  not  talk  about  a  church  that  was 
formed  by  the  people,  becauae  a  church  is 
solely  and  exdusively  bom  from  Jesus 
Christ  although  it  was  deveU^ed  by  the 
people;  secondly,  I  must  say  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  understand  the  Church  without 
communion  with  the  Biahops  and  the 
Pope-Hw  Christiana,  we  muat  rrcogntae  that 
even  though  they  are  human  beings  with  all 
their  defects,  they  are  inteimedlariea  be- 
tween God  and  us.  I,  therefore,  believe  that 
to  cut  communion  with  the  Pope  you  are 
cutting  the  communion  of  the  Church  and 
Christ  himself.  In  addition.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  the  mission  of  the  Church— to 
support  or  attack  any  government  or  any 
country,  least  In  the  way  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  doing  It,  by  using  religious  feelings, 
the  religious  Institutions  and  the  Church  on 
behalf  of  the  particular  ideology  or  an  indi- 
vidual government. 

Because  It  Is  an  ally  of  power.  Historically, 
none  of  the  Churches  of  the  poor  that  have 
claimed  to  be  for  the  poor  [leople  have  been 
glorified  or  sustained  by  any  temporal 
power,  and  the  Church  that  changed  the 


government  called  by  the  rich  and  the  bour- 
geoia  la  being  vindicated  and  not  supported 
by  the  government  I  think  that  tliere'a  a 
oontradtetion  in  terma  here.  I  also  bdleve 
that  aa  well  aa  In  lAtln  America,  people  are 
aaktng  for  a  total  aeparatton  of  the  histori- 
cal alliancf  between  Church  and  political 
power.  The  unity  between  the  temporal 
power  and  the  religtoua  power  is  being  crtti- 
daed.  People  keep  in  mind  the  relationahlp 
between  the  Church  and  the  Roman 
empire— the  Westem  empire  snd  Kastem 
emidre.  Thia  relationahlp  haa  •*«■— f^  ao 
badly  the  image  of  the  Church.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  now  the  popular  church  la 
wflltng  to  commit  the  same  r*'**'^*  tn  the 
name  of  revolution. 

QaesHon.  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
changea  in  conditions  of  the  people  and 
their  work  of  the  last  several  years,  particu- 
larly In  terau  of  things  Uke:  food,  housing. 
Jobs,  and  quaUty  of  life.  How  haa  it 
changed,  if  It  has  changed,  under  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government?  And  what  do  the  priests 
see  as  the  trend  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Father  Ls  Puum.  I  think  that  there  are 
many  waya  to  answer  this  question,  but  I 
am  going  to  answer  It  by  referring  you  to 
what  the  people  think  and  say  in  Nicaragua. 
They  would  say  that  in  the  country,  [using 
a  local  saying.]  that  things  are  (literally 
tranalated.  "Turning  the  Tortilla"  upalde 
down.)  going  backwards. 

At  the  present  people  have  less  food  and 
fewer  Jobs  in  Nicaragua.  I'm  taking  in  ac- 
count aU  the  people  who  fled  the  country. 
Now,  in  order  to  get  anything,  you  have  to 
prove  that  you  are  Sandlnlsta.  In  my  pariah 
of  San  Marcos  three  weeks  before  I  wss  ex- 
pelled, there  was  no  com  and  all  food  was 
being  rationed.  The  excuse  was  that  every- 
thing had  to  be  given  to  the  miUtary.  I 
know  from  other  sources  that  aid  that 
comea  from  overseas  Is  given  only  to  the 
Sandlnlsta  miHM>  uui  the  military.  Canada 
had  donated  17,000  tons  of  wheat  and  in  my 
pariah  we  don't  have  any  flour.  We  have 
spent  many  days  with  no  bread.  If  we  ana- 
lyse the  programs  of  the  Ministry  of  Nation- 
al Planiflcatlon.  we  can  always  say  that 
they  are  very  well  done,  but  the  reaUty  of 
the  people  Uvlng  In  Nicaragua  is  quite  dif- 
ferent Analysts  and  coUege  students  from 
Canada  and  the  VS.  visit  Nicaragua.  They 
are  aU  very  happy  and  pleaaed  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  revolution  because  they  see  that 
everything  has  been  done  thinking  (of)  and 
Involving  the  people.  They  look  at  the  pro- 
grams on  paper,  but  they  never  get  to  see 
the  real  people  in  the  towns.  I  beUeve  that 
Mario  can  confirm  that 

Father  Masuo.  I  would  Uke  to  give  you  a 
few  concrete  details.  Tou  have  to  recognise 
that  the  Sandlnlsta  government  in  fact  has 
done  a  few  good  things  on  behalf  of  the  NIc- 
araguan people  at  the  educational  level,  at 
the  health  care  level,  and  housing  leveL  But 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  situation  In  Nicaragua  can  be 
compared  to  an  icelwrg.  We  aU  know  that 
we  can  see  an  Iceberg  is  only  Vio  of  an  Ice 
mountain  and  that  there  is  no  problon. 
However,  %o  of  that  iceberg  Is  under  water 
and  thoae  are  the  onea  that  cause  the  prob- 
lem. In  Nicaragua,  things  happen  as  in  my 
example  of  the  Iceberg.  Specifically,  first 
the  educational  level.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  has  buUt  many 
achoola.  But  wiiy?  Because  each  one  of 
those  schools  are  a  means  for  Ideological  In- 
doctrination of  youngsters  and  adults.  As 
proof  last  year  the  Sandinistas  reformed  the 
educational  programs.  It  Is  the  only  pro- 


gram aU  over  the  Country,  with  only  one 
text  for  students.  The  line  of  thought  his- 
toricaUy  and  phUoaophkxUy,  is  the  Marxist 

thov«ht  and  the  daaa  atmgtfe.  AU  sptrttual 
or  nontiansoendental  Ideaa  are  immediate 
taken  out  The  19M  Uteracy  National  Cam- 
paign waa  deacribed  l>y  Father  Ferdtnando 
Cardenal.  director  of  that  particular  cam- 
paign, not  aa  an  educational  program  but  as 
a  political  program  uatng  education. 

And  I  conttniie.  Second,  regarding  the 
health  and  care  aervtoea,  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment has  buUt  a  few  medical  care  cen- 
ters and  has  auppUed  vaodnes  against  dla- 
eaae  that  were  oomraon  among  our  children. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  something  that  I 
think  la  important  The  only  way  you  can 
benefit  frosn  aU  theae  is  through  the  Sandi- 
nlsta's  organtsattona.  For  example,  the  San- 
dtnisU  Def CMC  Committees,  the  Handinista 
youth,  the  Sandlnlsta  Womens  Association, 
etc  In  other  worda,  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  unleas  you  belong  to  the  party  and  go 
through  the  party  to  get  any  of  these 
(health  and  care  aervtcea). 

At  the  houstaig  level.  I  would  Uke  to 
preaent  the  case  of  something  Uiat  hap- 
pened In  my  own  pariah.  Many  people  with- 
out houaing  obtain  a  Ucenae  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  occupy  an  empty  lot  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  government  but  to  private 
dtisens.  They  were  allowed  to  set  up  their 
■hMiti—  there.  In  the  last  four  years  those 
people  have  been  forced  to  participate  in 
every  single  poUtlcal  demonstration  of  the 
Sandtntsta  Front  and  to  become  a  member 
of  the  mob  ("Las  Turtaaa"),  the  divine  moba. 
which  are  "storm  troopers"  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas. For  example,  when  the  Pope  arrived 
and  visited  tis.  these  people  were  forced  to 
go  and  attend  a  mass,  not  as  (Christians  or  as 
members  of  a  pariah,  but  as  members  of  the 
Bandlnista  committee  mobs.  The  one  in 
charge  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Defense  In  that 
particular  ndghboriuxxl.  threatened  them 
if  they  attempted  to  get  dose  to  the  pariah 
even  If  they  would  need  help.  To  us  who 
have  a  plan  for  buQdlng  houses  for  these 
people,  we  are  in  agreement  with  (the 
people  of)  that  community.  Durlnz  four 
years  the  ffandlnlirtss  did  not  aUow  us  to 
enter,  I  aaked  myaelf,  what  is  more  lmi>or- 
tant  to  a  penon  to  have  food,  housing,  edu- 
cation or  dignity.  Are  aU  theae  the  same 
worth  If  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for  them 
is  to  give  away  your  dignity  as  a  human 
being?  I  personally  beUeve  that  It  will  be  ab- 
solutely immoral  for  me,  as  a  priest  to  pre- 
tend to  convert  to  my  own  church  every- 
body by  giving  them  money,  food,  or  materi- 
al gooda.  I  think  by  the  same  token  It  Is  also 
Immoral  for  any  government  In  any  part  of 
the  world  to  utOlxe  for  poUtlcal  purpooea 
the  people,  by  taking  control  of  their  bare 
neceasities  for  survival.  Everything  that  I 
have  said  tias  been  without  denying  cotaln 
good  things  that  the  government  has  done. 
Father  La  Puunx.  I  would  Uke  to  add  two 
details,  although  we  have  heard  Father 
Flandri  and  the  details  are  more  than 
enough  to  have  a  good  Idea.  Just  to  empha- 
size the  scardty  or  shortage  of  certain 
thing*  In  my  commtmlty  of  Maaaya,  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  parish,  but  I  was  Uvlng  at 
the  high  schooL  Our  project  director  would 
go  out  and  try  to  get  around  30  bags  of 
cement  for  the  construction  projects  that 
we  were  conducting  at  my  schooL  He  had  to 
go  to  a  couple  of  different  bureaucrats,  who 
had  to  first  authorize  the  selling  of  these 
materials.  After  two  weelcs.  the  Sandlnlirtas 
released  a  decree  authorizing  for  me  to  be 
sold  one  bag  of  cement. 
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Another  example.  Shortly  %Ittt  I  arrived 
In  NlcumcTUL.  I  had  problems  with  my  blood 
prwiwre.  It  w««  very  low.  My  doctor,  who 
bad  alao  been  my  pupU.  preacrlbed  four  dif- 
ferent product*  to  reculate  my  blood  pres- 
ture.  He  mid.  go  and  aee  which  one  of  these 
(dnica)  you  can  set.  I  went  to  every  alnde 
one  of  the  dnigatorea  tn  Masaya  and  I  could 
not  find  any  of  them.  I  aaked  the  doctor 
later,  what  do  you  do  In  an  emertency  with 
thla  aituatlon?  And  he  said,  well,  our  patient 
dies. 

QiiesMon.  I  would  like  to  direct  this  to 
Father  Madrid.  I  am  ctirlous.  What  Is  the 
government's  attitudes  In  regard  to  schools 
run  by  the  Church,  such  as  the  one  you 
work  for? 

Father  MAwrn.  They  Impose  the  program 
and  we  have  to  follow  It  by  the  letter.  Peri- 
odically they  send  supervisors  and  they  go 
to  otaaerve  the  classroom.  I  taught  Spanish 
there.  The  lectures  they  Imposed  upon  me 
were  speeches  from  the  commanders  we  had 
to  analyse  in  our  classes. 

Father  PuNoai.  I  would  also  like  to  add.  It 
Is  mandatory  In  all  the  schools  on  every 
level,  to  teach  something  that  I  believe  Is 
taught  only  tn  Nicaragua.  First  of  all.  there 
Is  not  one  national  flag,  but  two.  The  Nlca- 
raguan.  blue  and  white,  and  Sandlnlata,  red 
and  black.  In  the  official  ceremonies  In  our 
schools  It  Is  mandatory  to  sing  both  an- 
thems—the national  anthem  and  the  Sandl- 
nlata anthem.  Within  the  achooU  the  only 
ones  allowed  to  organize  any  type  of  activity 
are  those  youngsters  who  belong  to  the  San- 
dlnlsta  youth.  E^re^ybody  else  Is  forbidden 
from  doing  anything.  What  they  teach  for 
Nicaraguan  kids  to  read  Is  the  history  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  Front  not  the  national  history. 
Everything  Is  praising  the  victories  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  national  duration  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Front. 

Mr.  Dbttoii.  (Referring  back  to  the  previ- 
ous question)  I'd  like  to  follow  up  Just  for  a 
second  on  your  question,  and  that  Is  to 
focus  for  a  moment,  which  I  think  (the  gen- 
tleman) was  trying  to  do,  on  the  differences 
between  the  Somosa  regime  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  In  the  areas  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms  of  assembly,  worship,  dissension, 
and  so  on. 

Father  La  Puunx.  I  was  expeUed  from 
Nicaragua  by  both  Somosa  and  by  the  San- 
dinistas. Our  organisation  or  co-operative 
was  negated  under  Somoza.  but  everything 
that  we  have  worked  for  ten  years  has  been 
declared  invalid  by  the  Sandinistas.  Somoza 
did  not  approve  of  a  school  for  adults  In  my 
parish.  The  Sandinistas  have  approved  the 
schools,  but  they  run  their  programs.  I 
worked  under  Somoaa  for  seven  years  In  lit- 
eracy campaigns  with  the  peasanU.  But, 
under  the  Sandinistas  we  are  not  allowed  to 
conduct  a  private  literacy  campaign,  they 
control  that.  When  I  visited  tn  my  Jeep 
under  Somoza  my  fellow  peasants.  I  found 
military  poets  and  they  would  check  what  I 
had  In  my  Jeep.  But  under  the  «>nrfin<«[t^« 
they  go  to  each  one  of  the  communities  I 
vlsted  after  I  leave  and  they  tell  the  peas- 
ants "don't  mind  him,  he's  an  agent  of  the 
CIA".  That  was  only  small  In  comparison.  I 
remember  that  under  Somoza  we  had  con- 
struction, we  did  not  lack  food,  or  the  basics 
to  survive.  We  had  everything  we  needed  to 
satisfy  basic  needs.  At  the  present,  since 
January,  you  cannot  get  any  cement  for 
construction  or  tin  roofs  for  the  shacks  of 
the  peasants.  Under  Somoza  you  could  have, 
but  under  the  Sandinistas  you  can  not.  build 
a  church  or  school  without  approval  from 
the  Sandinistas.  And  If  a  priest  Is  promoting 
the  activity  they  (Sandinistas)  will  system- 


atically deny  permission  to  conduct  such  ac- 
tivity. Under  Somoaa,  I  was  considered  a 
communist.  Under  the  **~*«"<fftM.  I  was  ex- 
pelled for  being  a  oounter-revolutlonary. 
But  the  fimny  thing  Is  that  I  did  exacUy  the 
same  under  both.  All  I  do  Is  I  love  the  Nlca- 
raguans  and  I  love  my  Church. 

father  Fuufsai.  I  would  like  to  aztswer 
that  question.  I  do  not  know  If  you  know,  or 
you  have  heard  that  the  main  officera  and 
the  main  Institutions  first  persecuted  under 
Somoaa  are  exactly  the  same  persons,  indi- 
viduals and  organ  hatlons  being  persecuted 
by  Sandinistas  today.  I  will  give  you  some 
examples.  The  Catholic  Church.  In  particu- 
lar Monsignor  Obando.  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  La 
PrtTua  newspaper,  the  CFN  or  Workers 
Central  Union.  Radio  Cordorsdon.  the  Mls- 
kito  Indians.  At  a  personal  level.  I  can  say  as 
Father  Benito  said,  that  under  Somoaa,  I 
was  considered  communist  and  subversive. 
During  the  war,  the  National  Ouard  wanted 
to  execute  me.  Today,  I  am  considered 
counter-revolutionary,  fascist  and  a  CIA 
agent  Now,  a  little  thought  of  mine,  that 
Somosa  as  a  leader  certainly  was  a  cruel  dic- 
Utor  and  a  criminal.  I  believe  that  In  Nica- 
ragua nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  a  rule  like 
Somoaa.  Nevertheless.  Somosa  killed  every- 
body who  did  something  against  him  but 
left  alone  everybody  else  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  He  was  "innocent",  as  he 
did  not  (personally)  participate  in  any  activ- 
ity against  them.  The  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment also  persecutes  those  who  are  fighting 
against  them.  However,  they  do  not  respect 
anybody  else  who  chooses  to  remain  neutral 
because  they  want  to  force  everyone  to 
become  a  Sandlnlsta.  In  other  words,  before 
(under  Somoza)  you  could  remain  neutral,  if 
you  chose  to  do  so.  Today  you  are  forced  to 
become  a  Sandlnlsta.  or  you  are  not  allowed 
to  live.  He  who  Is  not  a  Sandlnlsta  Is  a 
second  class  citizen,  exposed  to  anything 
they  wish  to  do  to  him. 

QvettiojL  The  last  point  seems  to  be  a 
very  Important  one.  The  question  of  neu- 
trality, I  explored  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  for  Religious  Experience  In 
Nicaragua,  my  own  Dominican  Priest, 
Father  Lamera  Oarcla.  And  also,  I've  dis- 
cussed this  with  some  of  the  JesulU  and 
MaryknoUs.  I  am  surprised  that  some  of 
these  religious  priests,  of  the  Jesuit  and  Do- 
minican order,  will  say  that.  In  agreement 
with  Father  "to  be  a  good  Christian,  a  good 
Catholic,  you  must  be  a  Sandlnlsta."  There 
is  no  possibility  of  neutraUty.  I've  heard  the 
same  thing.  I'm  wondering  why  the  people 
tn  the  United  States  cannot  understand  this 
point. 

Father  Fixnu.  There  Is  a  very  concrete 
motive.  I  believe,  although  I  am  not  a  sym- 
pathizer of  Hitler,  one  of  his  sayings  Is,  "to 
Inform  Is  to  govern."  During  the  nine  years 
I  spent  In  Nicaragua,  I  never  sent  a  report 
or  any  Information  to  anyone. 

Question.  You  mean  outside  the  country? 

Father  Fiamsri.  The  Sandinistas  and  the 
popular  church  have  a  whole  network  of  in- 
formation to  send  press  releases  and  every- 
thing they  want  overseas  and  control  Inter- 
national public  opinion.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  In  many  parts  of  Canada  and  the  U.S., 
where  we  have  visited,  there  was  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  This  Is  probably  our 
fault,  we  never  speak  out.  It  was  alao  dan- 
gerous to  speak  out.  For  example,  I  was  in 
Italy  In  BCarch.  April  and  June  of  this  year 
and  many  people  aaked  me  to  participate  In 
conferences,  seminars.  Interviews  and  de- 
bates. I  refused  to  get  Involved  In  any  of 
those  bacauae  I  wanted  to  return  to  Nicara- 


gua. I  know  that  telling  the  truth,  giving 
complete  details  meant  not  to  be  able  to 
return  to  Nicaragua.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
only  one  side  of  the  story  being  told. 

It  Is  easy  to  believe  that  that  Is  the  truth, 
although  it  is  not.  But  I  can  give  you  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  they  refused  to  become  Sandi- 
nistaa:  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  they 
have  refused  to  Join  the  Sandlnista's  mili- 
tias, who,  in  theory,  or  at  least  they  say.  so 
are  volunteer  »""«»«■■  Many  families  had  to 
leave  their  neighborhoods  because  they  did 
not  participate  In  any  meetings  of  the  San- 
dinista  organlaatlonr  They  were  considered 
counter-revolutionaries.  Many  families, 
who  for  the  same  reasoits  are  being  consid- 
ered revolutlonarlea,  have  been  Injured  by 
the  mobs.  The  mobs  have  hurt  them  phys- 
ically and  damaged  their  properties.  From 
an  ideological  point  of  view,  I  believe  that  if 
you  beard  that  oomlng  from  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  Jesuits.  I  find  that  very  logical. 
Because  the  Minister  of  Education,  a  Jesuit. 
Father  Cardenal,  for  Mm  to  be  a  Sandl- 
nlsta, to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  a  Priest,  is  all 
the  same  thing.  For  me  It  is  not  the  same 
thing. 

Ovation,  rd  like  to  comment  on  that  last 
point.  Could  you  explain  the  dynamics  of 
the  Church,  the  Archdiocese  of  »s»"figi>B. 
where  the  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits,  the  Mary- 
knoUs have  completely  different  views 
than  you  do,  and  many  of  the  pdDQclaaa  of 
the  U.S.  listen  to  people  like  Sister  Peggy 
Ollly.  Father  William  Callahan.  Peter  (Mar- 
ketla)  and  go  through  the  list?  Why,  In  the 
religious  community,  the  religious  orders.  Is 
there  such  a  complete  divergence  of  views: 
Are  there  more  views  than  we  know  about? 

Father  Fiakiwi.  It  Is  true  that  the  only 
thing  that  gets  published  from  the  popular 
church  In  Nicaragua  is  around  what  the  Je- 
suits, Dominicans  and  the  MaryknoUs  say.  I 
have  talked  to  them  because,  although  I  do 
not  share  their  ideas  as  I've  said  before,  I 
am  friends  with  them.  This  is  what  they 
have  told  me.  They  beUeve  to  work  on 
behalf  of  their  own  people,  there  Is  no  way 
other  than  to  work  through  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Therefore,  because  you  want  to  help 
the  people,  and  you  want  to  do  good  for  the 
people,  then  you  have  to  support  the  Sandi- 
nistas. They  also  believe  that  In  the  same 
way  that  Thomas  Aquinas  used  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle  to  explain  the  Christian 
philosophy,  they  think  that  they  can  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  by  using  the  philoso- 
phy and  Ideology  of  Karl  Marx.  They  don't 
see  any  contradiction  In  Christianity  and 
Marxism  As  for  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  a 
third  point  of  view,  or  a  third  way,  I  don't 
know  If  this  Is  the  best  way,  but  It  la  a  path 
that  we,  the  Saleslans.  foUow  and  continue 
to  foUow  In  Nicaragua— not  to  support  or 
serve  any  government  but  the  people.  We 
are  not  aligned  with  any  government,  but 
simply  we  walk  side  by  side  with  the  people. 
We,  In  Nicaragua,  have  never  spoken  nei- 
ther against  the  Sandlnlsta  government  nor 
on  behalf  of  It.  because  we  believe  that  It  Is 
a  free  choice  that  every  Individual  has  to 
make.  Our  duty  Is  to  walk  with  the  people, 
regardless  of  the  government  that  Is  In 
power.  It  Is  the  Church's  mission,  and  there- 
fore the  Priest's  mission,  not  to  support  or 
topple  down  any  government,  but  to  develop 
Christian  consciences  among  the  people. 

Father  Hoxrtas.  I  would  also  like  to  make 
a  comment  on  what  you  have  said  at>out 
Saint  Thomas  and  the  Chrlstianization  of 
Aristotle's  thoughts.  One  of  our  best  Nicara- 
guan authors,  who  was  alao  a  wonderful 


Christian,  when  giving  a  lecture  to  a  cleileal 
reunion,  was  asked  if  Aristotle  had  been 
Chrtattanlaed  and  If  so  was  it  poasfUe  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  Marx.  He  answered,  it's 
posrible  to  Christlaniie  Marx.  But  the  mis- 
take Is  to  Manrtrlf  Christ,  which  Is  In  fact 
what  the  popular  church  is  trylnc  to  do. 

Father  Fuaou.  There  are  many  publica- 
tions oaainc  out  of  the  Center  Valdtvleao. 
the  Central  American  Intematlooal  HIatorIc 
Institute.  Based  on  authentically  Christian 
and  Krangellcal  aasumptlona,  all  of  them 
lead  to  the  same  practical  ooocIusIods— to 
be  Christian  Is  to  support  the  Sandlnlsta 
Front— to  be  Christian  means  to  fuUUl  your 
duty  as  a  revolutionary.  This  has  been  the 
way  they  continue  to  prostitute  religion  and 
nothing  else.  At  this  very  moment  there  are 
a  series  of  publications  that  I  can  give  you, 
two  titles.  One  UUe  la.  "Are  Tou  Afraid  of 
Communism?  I  Am  Not"  published  by  the 
Central  American  Historic  Institute.  The 
other  one  is  Capitalism  and  Socialism  for 
Beginners,  published  by  the  Centra  Valdi- 
vieao.  which  Intends  to  explain  that  Kari 
Marx  was  atheist  and  imperialist,  because  of 
the  drcumstanoes  In  which  he  was  bom. 
Today,  that  very  same  Marxism  can  be  dif- 
ferent, so  that  today  you  have  nothing  to  be 
fearful  of  Marxism  as  Christiana.  Incorrect- 
ly, you  can  be  as  Cardenal  said.  Christian 
and  Marxist  at  the  same  time. 

QaetMon.  Are  you  going  to  attempt  to  go 
bac^  to  Nicaragua  like  Biahop  Slafton  did. 
and  at  the  price  of  returning  to  continued 
sUenoe? 

Mr.  Dnraoa.  I  dont  think  (the  translator) 
picked  up  the  end  of  your  question.  Would 
yo  say  that  again? 

QiiesNon.  I  happened  to  see  Bishop  Slaf- 
ton the  day  he  got  back  to  Nicaragua.  It  was 
clear  then  that  the  price  of  his  return  to 
Nicaragua  was  to  remain  sUent  for  the 
International  press.  Is  this  the  same  price 
that  these  Father*  contemplate  having  to 
make? 

Interpreter  [for  Father  Huertasl.  He  said 
that,  no,  no  conditions  have  been  imposed 
upon  them.  They  were  Just  expeUed.  This  Is 
the  letter  that  they  received.  It  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  one  of  them  and  says.  "By  this 
means  we  notify  you  to  the  resolution  taken 
by  the  Immigration  and  General  Direction 
cancelling  from  now  on  your  condition  as 
resident  In  Nicaragua.  As  of  this  notifica- 
tion, you  will  have  to  leave  the  country.  Sin- 
cerely, Captain  Mejla,  General  Director  of 
Immigration  and  Organisation." 

Mr.  DBnoR  [to  the  Interpreter].  Let  me 
ask  you  would  you  let  the  gentleman  aak 
the  question  again  and  translate  precisely 
that  which  he  asks.  I  don't  think  that  his 
point  has  gotten  to  the  priests  In  the  trans- 
lating. 

Question  When  Bishop  Slafton  returned 
In  January  to  Nicaragua,  I,  by  accident,  met 
him  In  the  Foreign  Blinlstry.  It  was  clear  to 
me.  and  events  have  proven  this  to  be  true, 
that  the  understanding  that  made  possible 
his  return,  was  Bishop  Slafton's  sUenoe 
about  the  events  In  his  Diocese.  Is  this  the 
type  of  agreement  that  you  too  wUl  have  to 
make  to  return? 

Father  L*  Plakts.  Bishop  Slafton  was  not 
expeUed.  but  we  were  expeUed.  that  Is  the 
difference. 

Question  He  was  declared  dead,  perhaps 
worse. 

Father  Madxid.  If  I  return  to  Nicaragua  I 
would  return  as  a  hero.  The  Sandinistas  will 
not  like  this.  There  have  been  several  cases 
of  expulsions  In  the  past,  and  In  this  case, 
they  have  been  not  allowed  to  return.  There 
were  no  advantages  (to  the  Sandinistas)  to 
do  so. 


Father  Punai.  There  is  no  further  litiga- 
tion. We  were  Just  expelled.  We  do  not 
expect  to  have  Impnanil  any  condttlons  to 
return  because  we  exiwet  to  remain  outside. 
Unless  the  Sandinistas  make  a  very,  very 
special  exception  this  time,  we  don't  foresee 
any  possibility  of  returning  to  Nicaragua. 
Perhaps  the  ooodltions  will  be  to  free  some 
polltieal  prisonera.  In  that  case,  I  would  be 
required  to  admit  that  I  have  been  guQty 
and  that  I  have  conducted  activities  against 
the  government.  In  order  words,  I  wm  have 
to  make  a  public  confwrtnn,  whidi  is  some- 
thing that  I  wOl  not  do,  because  I  am  not 
guOty  of  anything. 

Mr.  Dbrow.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  because  it  sounds  as  if  this  may 
contradict  what  I  said  earlier,  that  there  is  a 
delegation  of  Catholic  Bishops  who  are 
going  to  visit  Nicaragua  in  the  next  we^ 
They  are  attempting— this  is  a  group  repre- 
senting the  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference— 
they  are  attempting  to  negotiate  for  their 
reentry.  I  think  that  what  the  Father  U 
saying,  of  course,  is  that  they  do  not  antici- 
pate that  negotiations  wHl  be  suooeasfuL 
Are  there  other  questions?  I  want  to  thank 
everybody  for  coming  and  for  taking  the 
time  to  allow  these  gentlemen  to  speak  with 
you.  Tbeydl  be  up  front  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes. If  anyone  would  like  to  pursue  certain 
points,  by  aU  means,  come  forward. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Permission  to  excerpt  In  whole  or  in  part 
is  hereby  granted  provided  context  Is  pre- 
served and  credit  given:  Policy  Forum.  No.  4, 
Oct.  1084.  a  publlcaUon  of  the  NaUonal 
Forum  Foundation.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  (include  with  these  renuirks 
and  reserve  the  right  to  ask  for  recog- 
nition later,  but  in  deference  to  my 
colleagues,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  resolution  to 
provide  $14  million  In  additional  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  "Contras",  the  rebel 
forces  fighting  in  Nicaragua  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  resolution  is  short  and  straight- 
forward. It  provides: 

That  the  Congress  approve  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  available  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  for  supporting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
In  Nicaragua. 

I  shall  vote  against  it  because  It  im- 
plements a  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
which.  In  my  judgment,  is  wrong  for 
two  reasons.  It  is  illegal  and  it  is  not 
working. 

The  Contras  say  they  are  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  Nlcarag\ian  Govern- 
ment. Any  military  aid  we  provide  the 
Contras,  therefore,  will  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  regardless  of  how  It  is 
characterized  here  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  so  obvious  that  even 
President  Reagan,  after  years  of 
claiming  otherwise,  has  not  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  purpose  of  his 
policy  is  to  change  the  government  In 
Nicaragua. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Article  15  of  the 


charter  of  that  organization  prohlUts 
the  "direct  or  indirect  intervention  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  any  member 
state." 

Thus,  the  current  U.S.  policy  of  pro- 
viding direct  financial  and  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  whose  goal,  as 
acknowledged  and  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  is  to  overthrow  by  force 
the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment,  is  a  clear 
violation  of  our  obligations  under  the 
OAS  Treaty.  Under  our  legal  system 
our  treaty  obligations  have  the  force 
of  dcnnestic  law.  We,  therefore,  are 
violating  our  own  law  as  welL 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  America  do  not  hinge  solely 
on  the  makeup  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  They  hinge  more  broadly 
on  preventing  war,  promoting  democ- 
racy, reducing  Soviet  Influence,  and 
helping  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
people  In  that  region. 

The  President  has  diagnosed  the 
problem  in  Central  America  as  Soviet- 
inspired  revolution.  While  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  trying 
to  exploit  the  situation,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  did  not  create  it.  Since 
1821,  when  the  Central  American  re- 
publics gained  their  independence 
from  Spain,  they  have  been  the  scene 
of  violent  conflict,  largely  growing  out 
of  the  political  and  social  conditions 
there. 

The  President's  solution  to  this 
problem  does  not  even  reflect  his  diag- 
nosis of  it. 

His  solution  is  to  provide  military 
aid  to  rebels  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
governing  regime  In  Nicaragua. 

But  whether  or  not  those  rebels  suc- 
ceed in  their  objective,  that  will  not 
resolve  the  problem  the  President  has 
diagnosed.  If  the  problem  is  Soviet  ad- 
venturism in  the  hemisphere,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  that  in  pu-t,  the  proper 
coiirse  is  to  address  the  source  of  the 
problem  directly. 

We  cannot  operate  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  rebel  victory  in  Nicara- 
gua—of whatever  ideological  persua- 
sion—wlU  eliminate  the  desire  of  the 
Soviets  to  take  advantage  of  problems 
in  the  region  or  to  encourage  the 
Cubans  to  exacerbate  differences  in 
the  region. 

The  President's  current  course  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  shortsighted  policy  that 
IffQores  the  facts  of  history,  alienates 
other  Latin  American  nations,  and 
plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime. 

The  fact  that  American  Marines  oc- 
cupied Nicaragua  for  several  decades 
in  this  century  and  that  America 
placed  In  power  and  supported  the  dic- 
tatorial Somoza  regime  is  something 
that  Ameiicans  may  prefer  to  forget. 

But  it  Is  something  that  Nlcaraguans 
remember.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime  emphasizes  to 
maintAin  popular  support  and  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  Contnu.  American  actloiu 
that  Ignore  that  historical  fact  are  not 
bued  on  the  reality  of  history. 

The  United  SUtes.  by  virtue  of  its 
size  and  economic  stren^h.  is  the 
dominant  nation  In  this  hemisphere. 
For  some,  our  dominance  is  a  target  of 
convenient  rhetoric  by  which  they 
impugn  our  motives  and  condemn  our 
behavior.  That  Is  one  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  political  and  military 
power. 

But  the  influence  that  stems  from 
our  size  can  only  be  maintained  if  we 
remain  true  to  our  own  principles.  We 
cannot  espouse  independence  in 
theory  and  undertake  intervention  in 
practice.  We  cannot  espouse  human 
rights  in  theory  and  accept  violation 
of  those  rights  in  practice.  We  cannot 
espouse  political  liberty  in  theory  and 
support  repression  and  censorship  in 
practice.  We  cannot  do  those  things 
and  remain  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  those  things: 
It  says  It  supports  Independence  but 
*  crushes  opposition  by  force:  it 
preaches  human  rights  but  practices 
{wlitlcal  repression.  The  result  Is  that 
the  only  Influence  left  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  influence  that  stems  from 
the  force  of  arms.  There  Is  no  moral 
basis  for  the  Soviet  system  and  that  is 
why  it  Is  falling  and  must  ultimately 
falL 

The  problem  with  a  U.S.  policy  that 
mirrors  Soviet  policy  is  that  it  effec- 
tively negates  the  Important  differ- 
ences between  our  nations.  It  makes  us 
look  the  same  to  those  whose  alle- 
giance we  are  trying  to  win,  when  we 
should  be  trying  to  emphasize  the  dif- 
ferences. 

Our  Nation's  Interests  cannot  be 
promoted  In  the  long  run  by  a  policy 
that  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  de- 
livery of  weapons  to  our  favored  surro- 
gates and  Ignores  the  realities  of  Latin 
American  development  and  politics. 

Long-term  stability— which  is  our  na- 
tional goal— demands  that  the  region 
not  become  an  arena  for  superpower 
conflicts. 

Our  Nation's  permanent  long-term 
Interest  In  Latin  America  is  to  encour- 
age peaceful  economic  development 
and  to  encourage  Latin  American  solu- 
tions to  Latin  American  problems. 

The  policy  of  financing  the  Contras 
as  surrogates  for  an  American  pres- 
ence does  not  further  those  interests. 
It  does  not  help  end  the  violence  and 
It  does  not  encourage  the  search  for 
local  solutions  to  local  problems. 

If  our  influence  in  the  hemisphere 
comes  to  rest  only  on  our  military 
power,  we  will  have  set  the  stage  for 
repeated,  lengthy,  and  inconclusive 
tests  of  military  strength  In  the  region 
for  decades  to  come. 

That  outcome  would  not  only  be  a 
disservice  to  our  children,  who  will  in- 
herit our  legacy  in  the  region,  it  would 


be  a  manifest  miiih^nrfUny  of  our  Na- 
tion's purposes  in  the  larger  world. 

We  are  a  nation  which  leads  by  the 
strength  of  law  and  example,  not  by 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  We  are  very  strong 
militarily,  but  it  Is  a  strength  for  the 
defense  of  liberty,  not  for  conquest.  As 
a  result,  our  material  wealth,  our  po- 
litical liberties,  and  our  personal  free- 
doms are  In  effect  the  goals  that 
almost  all  revolutionaries  promise  to 
their  followers. 

Our  strength  and  our  ability  to  ulti- 
mately prevaU  rests  on  our  ideals.  A 
purely  military  response— which  has 
so  far  been  the  administration's  re- 
sponse in  Central  America— is  a  resort 
to  the  least  resonant  American 
strength. 

It  Is  siirprising  that  President 
Reagan,  who  has  demonstrated  such  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  essential  differences 
between  our  system  and  the  Soviet 
system,  and  who  has  effectively  pro- 
moted the  elements  of  our  system  that 
other  nations  try  to  emulate,  should 
be  so  unwilling  to  recognize  that  those 
differences  are  i>articularly  potent  In 
our  own  hemisphere,  where  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  is  widespread  and 
distortions  of  our  national  character 
hard  to  maintain. 

But  instead  of  pursuing  our 
strengths,  which  would  best  be  served 
by  energizing,  not  undercutting  the 
democracies  of  Central  America,  the 
so-called  Contadora  nations— Mexico, 
Panama.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela— 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  em- 
phasize military  force,  a  choice  which 
the  Sandlnista  regime  has  exploited. 

The  course  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  pursue  has  given  the  Sandi- 
nistas a  potent  propaganda  weapon.  It 
is  a  course  that  relies  on  a  surrogate 
force  whose  ability  to  prevail  Is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  a  course  that  alienates  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  It  Is  a 
course  that  has  little  public  support 
here  at  home. 

As  a  result.  It  Is  a  course  with  little 
chance  of  success  but  immense  risk  of 
faUure. 

Legally,  as  I  noted  earlier,  financing 
a  rebellion  against  a  government  we 
recognize  is  prohibited  by  article  15  of 
the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  which  the  United 
States  belongs. 

Practically,  $14  million  or  any  simi- 
lar sum  will  not  enable  the  Contras  to 
prevail  in  the  military  conflict  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  according  to  the 
administration's  own  estimates  of  the 
military  situation. 

Politically,  we  risk  squandering 
public  support  in  this  country  for  the 
legitimate  use  of  American  force, 
when  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate, 
in  an  Inconclusive  debate  over  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  two  Nlcaraguan  fac- 
tions, both  of  whose  commitment  to 
democratic  principles  has  been  ques- 
tioned. 


And  because  our  Interest  is  to  main- 
tain our  hemisphere  free  of  Soviet 
intervention,  we  risk  focusing  atten- 
tion on  Soviet  surrogates  rather  than 
dealing  directly  with  the  Soviets  them- 
selves, although  it  is  their  activities  to 
which  we  are  taking  exception. 

Central  America  Is  a  region  about 
which  most  of  us  know  too  little  and 
whose  importance  we  generally  under- 
estimate. 

In  this  hemisphere,  we  confront  re- 
gional realities  bom  of  our  history  and 
our  size.  On  the  one  hand,  earlier 
American  Interventions  In  the  region 
have  left  many  of  our  neighbors  suspi- 
cious and  instinctively  hostile  to  any 
display  of  American  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  size  and  power  allow 
many  of  our  neighbors  to  blame  their 
own  shortcomings  on  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  accept  the  premise  that  the 
shortcomings  of  the  current  regime  In 
Nicaragua  are  a  direct  result  of  U.S. 
actions.  Nor  do  I  believe  we  should 
give  credence  to  such  claims. 

At  the  same  time,  an  American-im- 
posed military  solution  in  Nicaragua 
would  create  as  many  new  problems  as 
it  might  resolve. 

That  sums  up  the  Impasse  we  face. 
It  is  an  Impasse  that  will  continue  so 
long  as  we  are  unwilling  to  focxis  on 
the  source  of  our  problems  in  the 
region  and  deal  directly  with  that 
source. 

We  can  and  should  make  available 
essential  hiunanitarlan  aid  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  war.  We 
can  and  should  pursue  the  regional 
Contadora  process  energetically  and 
substantively. 

That  process  offers  a  peaceful  and 
meanlngf  uJ  path  to  progress  led  by  the 
democratic  nations  of  Central  America 
whose  Interest  in  preventing  a  regional 
war  is  even  greater  than  ours. 

Their  plan  calls  for  a  halt  to  the 
shipment  of  arms  into  the  region;  the 
verified  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  the  region:  the  protection 
of  human  rights  and  a  commitment  to 
free  and  open  elections  throughout 
the  region.  That  is  the  course  we 
should  follow  in  our  Interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Central 
America. 


DEATH  OP  SAM  ERVIN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  a  very  sad  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to 
report  to  the  Senate  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.,  who 
served  with  such  distinction  for  so 
long  In  this  body.  Senator  Elrvin  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  some  time 
now,  and  he  passed  away  this  after- 
noon at  4:16  at  Bowman  Oray  Medical 


Center  of  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hos- 
pital in  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  remarkable  American  than  Sam 
Ervln.  The  2  years  that  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  Senate  as  his 
junior  colleague  will  always  rank  as  a 
major  blenlng  for  me.  In  the  years 
since  he  left  the  Senate,  he  has  been 
my  mentor,  my  adviser,  and  my  friend. 
We  did  not  belong  to  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  but  I  always  consulted  him 
on  constitutional  matters  because  he 
was  recognized  across  this  land  as  a 
constitutional  scholar.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  help.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
so  many  occasions,  I  was  amazed  at 
the  inordinate  amount  of  time  he 
spent  to  be  helpful  in  clarlfsring  and 
explaining  various  complex  Issues  that 
came  before  the  Senate. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grieved  by  the  passing  of  Senator 
Ervln.  A  courageous  giant  has  fallen, 
but  America  is  far  better  because  of 
his  life,  his  dedication,  and  his  unfail- 
ing fidelity  to  principles  that  deserve 
to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time  I  wUl 
have  more  to  say  about  this  dlstln- 
giiished  American,  but  I  know  that  the 
time  of  the  Senate  today  is  short  and  I 
will  make  no  further  comment  except 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Helms  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  "Miss  Mar- 
garet," Senator  Sam's  dear  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  grandchildren. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
for  this  sad  announcement. 


look  to  with  great  pride.  His  friends  in 
the  Senate  will  miss  his  presence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  SAM 
ERVIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  expressing  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  loss  of  our  former 
colleague,  Sam  Ervln. 

Senator  Ervln  exemplified  the  high- 
est qualities  a  U.S.  Senator  can  pos- 
sess— honesty,  integrity,  dedication  to 
his  constituents,  and  his  country. 

During  his  20  years  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Ervln  never  forgot  his  North 
Carolina  roots.  I  have  always  had  a 
special  admiration  and  appreciation 
for  his  Independence  and  his  natural, 
down-to-earth  sense  of  humor. 

Sam  Ervln  served  In  the  Senate 
during  a  turbulent  period  and  saw 
major  shifts  in  the  power  structure  in 
the  Senate.  Even  though  I  did  not 
always  agree  with  him,  during  that 
entire  period  he  displayed  a  remarka- 
ble consistency  In  his  reverence  for 
the  Constitution. 

For  Sam  Ervln.  the  word  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  dictated  the  re- 
sponse to  i>olicy  questions.  He  never 
tried  to  twist  the  Constitution  to  ra- 
tionalize a  particular  viewpoint.  He  be- 
lieved the  Constitution  means  what  It 
says  and  let  the  words  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  guide  his  views  on  the  issues 
of  the  day. 

Sam  Ervln  led  a  long  and  productive 
life.  A  life  his  family  and  friends  can 


FUNDS  FOR  SUPPORTING  MILI- 
TARY OR  PARAMIUTART  OP- 
ERA-nONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
la. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
words  of  Senator  Hkucs  remind  us 
that  the  torch  of  leadership  is  being 
passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  In  the  last  hours  we  have  heard 
a  lot  from  a  new  generation  of  Sena- 
tors in  opposition  to  our  involvement 
in  Central  America.  I  rise  to  si>eak  in 
favor  of  a  strong  America  that  plays 
an  active  role  in  the  world  for  good,  an 
America  that  advances  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

I  look  at  this  world  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  see.  From  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia  to  the  tropical  Jungles  of 
Latin  America  I  see  himian  liberty 
under  assault.  Ideology  and  fanaticism 
imperil  the  hopes  of  men  and  women 
for  peace  and  self-government. 
Throughout  our  history,  Americans 
have  believed  that  freedom  is  the 
birthright  of  all  people,  that  victories 
against  poverty  are  greatest  and  peace 
most  secure  where  people  are  free. 

We  cannot,  we  should  not.  be  passive 
when  freedom  is  under  attack.  We 
must  stand  by  oiir  democratic  allies. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  those  who 
are  fighting  tyranny  on  this  continent 
and  throughout  the  world,  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Nicaragua. 

The  question  we  must  answer  today 
is  very  straightforward:  Do  we  stand 
by  friendly  people  and  oppose  Marxist 
expansion,  or  do  we  do  nothing? 

I  must  observe  that  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  body  politic.  It 
seems  that  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats have  changed  places.  Democrats 
today  are  talking  like  Republicans  of 
old.  What  has  happened  to  that  great 
Democratic  tradition  of  a  strong  and 
active  America? 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  E>emocrat, 
who  believed  passionately  that  the 
world  had  to  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Democratic  Presidents  led  Amer- 
ica in  World  War  II  and  Korea  and, 
yes.  in  Vietnam.  They  believed  that 
America  had  a  responsibility  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Often  in  those  years  it  was  Republi- 
cans who  argued  In  favor  of  isolation- 
ism. 

It  was  a  Democratic  President,  John 
Kennedy,  who  urged  the  American 
people  to  "pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  in  order  to 
assure  the  siu-vlval  and  success  of  lib- 
erty." 


Where  are  those  speeches  today?  We 
certainly  do  not  hear  them  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  words  of  John 
Kennedy  are  as  powerfully  relevant  to 
America  in  the  1980'b  as  they  were 
when  spoken  two  decades  ago. 

What  has  happened  since  Vietnam. 
since  the  decade  of  the  1970's?  Demo- 
crats seem  to  have  adopted  the  view 
that  America  should  retreat  to  her 
shores.  More  times  than  not,  they 
oppose  a  strong  America  and  defense 
spending.  They  seem  to  deny  that  we 
have  national  Interests  that  are  worth 
protecting.  They  seem  to  deny  that 
freedom  anywhere  In  the  world,  espe- 
cially In  our  hemisphere,  is  worth  ad- 
vancing. 

It  seems  that  today  it  Is  Republicans 
who  advocate  the  view  that,  like  it  or 
not,  America  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  there  are  times  we  must  act 
like  it. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  f<*nriiniKtJu, 
By  their  own  words  and  their  actions, 
the  8andlnl8t4ts  are  Marxists.  The  San- 
dlnista regime  has  betrayed  its  prom- 
ises of  political  pluralism,  a  free  press, 
and  a  mixed  economy.  The  Sandinistas 
now  export  revolution  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, aided  and  Instructed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  Cubans,  the  Libyans,  the 
North  Koreans.  Does  that  not  tell  us 
something?  We  judge  people  by  their 
words  and  their  actions  and  also  by 
the  company  they  keep? 

Today  we  have  heard  impassioned 
speeches  opposing  aid  to  the  Contras 
but  saying  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Sandinistas,  "We  implore  you  to  give 
your  people  freedom  and  to  put  away 
the  weapons  of  war."  Where  in  the 
pages  of  history  has  any  Marxist  gov- 
ernment established  a  free  and  open 
society  and  lived  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors?  Can  we  find  any  precedent 
for  that  Scenario  in  the  history  of  Nic- 
aragua's Marxist  allies— the  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba.  North  Korea?  Of  course 
not. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  more  minutes,  but  I  do 
so  reluctantly,  because  we  are  trying 
to  shorten  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues said  at  lunch  today,  anyone  in 
the  Senate  who  believes  that  Danny 
Ortega  is  going  to  drop  his  comman- 
dante  fatigues  and  put  on  a  pinstripe 
suit  of  respectability  is  absolutely  de- 
lirious. How  naive  can  we  be? 

Today  we  can  provide  a  small 
amount  of  assistance  and  a  large  sym- 
bolic boost  to  the  opponents  of  the 
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Sandlnlata  regime  or  we  can  do  noth- 

inc. 

I  wuit  a  clearcut  vote  becauae  I  be- 
lieve our  action  or  our  Inactlim  wOl 
have  a  mbatantlal  impact,  and  I  want 
the  American  people  to  hold  each  of 
us  accountable.  Whatever  we  do,  I 
hope  hlstfvy  will  jxidge  us  correct.  But 
I  must  say  that  I  believe  our  f  aUure  to 
provide  aaslstanee  today  will  only 
create  greater  problems  and  greater 
challenges  In  the  days  ahead. 

Not  talcing  action  today  will  only  en- 
courage the  Marxist  regime  to  further 
consolidate  Its  power,  further  suppress 
freedom,  and  further  export  revolu- 
tion and  terror  In  this  world.  What  a 
legacy  we  leave  to  our  children!  May 
they  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
courage  to  act,  should  we  fall  to  do  our 
duty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.        

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Etow  much  time  re- 
mains to  those  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  has  45  minutes  and  45  sec- 
oods. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wUl  try  to  be  brief,  be- 
cauae a  number  of  Senators  wish  to 


Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  is 
considering  the  most  important  for- 
eign policy  issue  it  will  face  this  year 
Whether  Congress  will  allow  President 
Reagan  to  continue  a  covert  war  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  we  should 
give  114  million  in  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras.  The  real  issue  is  whether 
Ctmgress  is  going  to  sign  a  blanii  check 
for  the  President  to  lead  this  country 
down  the  road  to  direct  U.S.  military 
intervention  in  a  Central  American 
war,  a  war  the  American  people  do  not 
want. 

So  that  no  Senator  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  misunderstands  what  we  are 
deciding  here,  I  emphasize  that  the 
President  has  clearly  spelled  out  what 
he  Intends  to  do  about  Nicaragua, 
both  in  an  open  report  and  in  a  classi- 
fied report  to  Congress.  Obviously,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  go  into  the  classi- 
fied report  here.  However,  before  Sen- 
ators vote  today.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  they  read  that  classified 
report  and  understand  Its  contents. 

I  stress  the  importance  of  reading 
the  classified  information,  because 
later  if  things  begin  to  go  wrong  in 
Central  America,  such  as  happened 
last  year,  when  there  was  a  CIA 
mining  episode,  or  we  see  on  television 
some  ghastly  atrocity  committed  by 
the  Contras,  or  the  United  States 
slides  more  deeply  into  a  quagmire,  I 
do  not  want  any  Senator  to  plead  igno- 
rance. I  do  not  want  anybody  rushing 


to  the  floor,  as  happened  a  few  dajrs 
after  we  voted  for  aid  to  the  Contras 
last  year,  saying:  "I  didn't  understand 
about  that  mining  incident.  Can  I 
please  change  my  vote?" 

If  that  happens.  I  promise  I  wlU 
come  immediately  to  the  floor  and 
remind  everyone  that  the  information 
on  the  President's  long-range  plan  for 
maung  Nicaragua  cry  "uncle"  was 
there  for  every  Senator  to  read. 

Mr.  President.  I  hoped  this  Contra 
issue  would  not  come  to  a  head-on  con- 
frontation. Whichever  way  it  turns 
out,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  President 
can  twist  enough  arms  to  get  at  least 
51  votes,  the  country  will  be  the  loser. 
A  close  vote  will  si^ial  not  unity,  but 
division,  not  leadership,  but  confusion. 
No  one,  friend  or  adversary,  will  be 
able  to  predict  what  our  foreign  policy 
wOlbe. 

We  could  have,  and  should  have, 
avoided  this  dilemma.  It  was  clear 
months  ago  that  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  overthrowing  the  San- 
dinista  was  eroding.  Senators  are  hear- 
ing from  the  country,  and  they  know 
the  American  people  do  not  support 
this  illegal,  immoral  and  counterpro- 
ductive secret  war. 

My  instinct  was  to  try  to  work  with 
the  President  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Republican  and  IDemocrat.  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  approach  to  Nicara- 
gua. I  heard  all  sides  in  the  conflict— 
the  Sandinistas,  the  Contras.  and  the 
administration— loudly  claim  they 
wanted  to  stop  the  fighting  and  start 
talking.  I  wanted  to  take  than  at  their 
word. 

So,  far  as  I  was  concerned  $14  mil- 
lion for  food,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
shelter  was  a  small  price  to  pay  to  stop 
the  killing  and  open  the  door  for  nego- 
tiations. If  both  sides  would  agree  to  a 
cease-fire,  and  the  President  would 
agree  to  talk  again  to  the  Sandinistas, 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  peace. 
The  alternative  was  more  war. 

However,  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  I  could  not  compromise.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  agree  to  any  ap- 
proach, alternative,  policy  or  deal 
which  keeps  the  United  States  sup- 
porting a  secret  war  against  Nicara- 
gua, managed  by  the  CIA.  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayers,  and  aimed  at 
overthrowing  a  nation  with  which  we 
malntJLln  normal  diplomatic  relations. 

A  number  of  us  have  tried  very  hard 
over  the  past  several  days  to  reach  a 
bipartisan  coalition  on  this  issue.  I  was 
one  of  the  six  Democrats  at  the  White 
House  for  8  hours  yesterday,  working 
with  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and 
others,  trying  to  agree  on  something 
that  would  allow  the  President  to 
signal  to  the  countries  of  Central 
America  that  he  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  a  new  approach.  There  were  a 
number  of  Republican  Senators  there 
as  welL 


We  woriced  hard  to  find  an  alterna- 
tive that  would  avoid  this  pointless 
confrontation.  We  offered  to  help  find 
a  way  to  have  a  mutual  ceasefire  and 
renewed  negotiations  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  sxipport  of  the  Contadora 
process.  We  looked  at  ways  to  provide 
real  humanitarian  aid.  not  disguised 
military  assistance,  to  the  Contras 
who  would  agree  to  stop  fighting, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  the  United 
Nations,  or  some  other  independent 
mechanism. 

If  the  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  overthrowing  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  Contras  cannot  do  it  alone. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  President  will 
have  either  abandon  them  to  defeat  or 
send  in  American  military  force. 

After  those  hours  and  hours  of  talks, 
the  bottom  line  of  the  administration 
never  really  changed.  I  frankly  do  not 
believe  the  President  will  ever  change 
his  view  that  we  cannot  live  with  Nica- 
ragua and  we  must  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas. 

I  cannot  support  the  President's 
course,  nor  that  of  his  supporters  who 
have  put  together  different  routes  to 
the  same  goal,  the  Contra  insurgency 
is  a  failure,  a  running  sore  for  the 
CIA.  and  a  blot  on  this  Nation's  con- 
science. We  must  follow  a  new  ap- 
proach toward  Nicaragua,  one  that 
does  not  try  to  substitute  a  covert 
action  for  a  foreign  policy.  It  is  long 
past  time  we  used  diplomacy  and  nego- 
tiations to  find  peace  in  that  tortured 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem did  not  work.  I  think  it  was  an 
effort  entered  into  in  good  faith  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
this  Chamt>er.  It  was  a  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  avoid  this  confron- 
tation. 

I  would  hope  that  everyone  would  be 
able  to  avoid  partisanship  now.  We 
sincerely  tried  an  alternative  that 
would  show  a  united  United  States 
and  not  a  divided  Government  that 
pursues  a  policy  by  the  barest  of  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEJVENS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  seek? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  contin- 
ued aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua.  I  believe  we  have  a  propos- 
al before  us  which  should  be  enacted 
before  we  discover  that  communism 
has  become  the  ruling  faction  in  Cen- 


tral America  and  masses  of  refugees 
are  fleeing  to  our  country  for  our  con- 
tinued aid  and  support.  Just  because 
this  may  not  happen  tomorrow,  does 
not  mean  it  will  not  happen  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  We  must  take  some 
action  now. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
today  about  military  aid.  I  think  ev- 
eryone should  know  that  this  resolu- 
tion before  us  accompanied  with  the 
President's  letter  is  humanitarian  aid 
and  not  military  aid. 

We  are  looking  at  $14  million  to  be 
provided  as  humanitarian  aid  to  assist 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
Abandoning  those  individuals  in  Nica- 
ragua who  are  fighting  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  people,  sends  a  signal  not 
only  to  Nicaragua,  but  to  the  entire 
world,  that  the  United  States  is  back- 
ing down  on  our  commitment  to  help 
others  in  the  quest  for  freedom.  On 
March  19,  a  panel  of  renowned  individ- 
uals from  Elurope  presented  a  strong 
case  for  continued  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragiia.  They  expressed  the  concern 
from  citizens  of  their  countries  who 
fear  that  if  the  United  States  refuses, 
once  again,  in  aid  our  closest  neigh- 
bors, we  may  refuse  when  others  need 
us.  Although  I  do  not  think  we  would 
abandon  any  country  who  needed  our 
assistance.  I  can  certainly  understand 
their  fear  in  light  of  our  struggle  to 
provide  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The  world  is 
watching  our  action  on  this  matter. 

While  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  been  claiming  to  seek  peaceful  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  in  their  coun- 
try, they  have  been  militarizing  Nica- 
ragua to  the  extent  that  the  military 
presence  has  been  increased  to  62,000 
active  duty  personnel.  These  troops 
are  supplemented  by  approximately 
60,000  niembers  of  reserve  and  militia 
units.  Huge  amounts  of  hardware,  in- 
cluding at  least  340  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles,  artillery  pieces  and  rocket 
launchers,  patrol  boats,  dozens  of  heli- 
copters, including  several  MI-24's,  the 
Soviets'  top-of-the-llne  attack  gimship, 
are  in  Nicaragua.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Sandinista  military  now  exceeds  all  le- 
gitimate defensive  needs  and  has 
openly  stated  that  they  wish  to  export 
their  revolution  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries. I  find  this  to  be  very  disturbing. 

Mr.  President,  to  highlight  the  way 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  operates. 
I  want  to  bring  out  something  that  my 
colleagues  have  not,  and  that  is  a 
recent  example  of  repression  that  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  Just  this  last  week  in  an  in- 
cident with  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  Larry  Jones,  president  of  the  orga- 
nization called  Feed  the  Children,  was 
told  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
that  he  could  deliver  food,  clothing. 
Bibles,  and  religious  tracts  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  However,  last 
week,  the  Government  confiscated 
228,000  pounds  of  food.  25,000  poimds 
of  clothing,  5,000  Bibles.  50,000  reli- 


gious tracts,  and  10,000  sermons  writ- 
ten in  Spanish.  A  private  citizen  at- 
tempted to  deliver  goods  to  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  only  to  have  his  help 
thwarted  by  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. At  a  time  when  Nicaragua  is 
being  promoted  as  a  free  and  peace- 
loving  nation,  this  is  hardly  the  re- 
sponse that  one  would  expect  to  an 
offer  of  goodwill. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  refugee  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  is  already  increasing 
to  unacceptable  levels.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  refugees  have  fled 
Nicaragua  since  the  Sandinistas  took 
control.  This  number  will  continue  to 
increase  as  people  fight  for  their  lives 
In  Nicaragxia. 

The  time  is  now.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue to  sit  by  and  watch  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence  and  domination  in- 
crease in  Nicaragua  while  we  withhold 
aid  which  couJd  be  useful  to  the 
people  who  are  fighting  for  democracy 
and  against  communism.  It  is  not  only 
the  freedom  of  Nicaragua  that  is  at 
stake  here. 

We  have  heard  many  state  that  we 
do  not  want  to  have  the  United  States 
trying  to  exert  power  and  Influence  in 
this  region  in  the  world  but  totally  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  Cuban  surrogates  have  very 
much  been  trying  to  exert  their  power 
and  influence  and  domination 
throughout  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  think 
we  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
fight  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  If 
we  do,  I  fear  that  the  Nicaragua  Marx- 
ist government  will  continue  as  an- 
other Cuba  in  spreading  repression 
and  stifling  human  freedoms  with 
military  power  and  eventually  their  ef- 
forts could  reach  oiu-  own  borders. 

Let  us  vote  today  to  provide  Nicara- 
gua with  $14  million  in  aid.  If  we  do 
not,  it  may  be  a  vote  that  we  will 
regret  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
definition  of  "terrorism"?  Terrorism 
means  the  suppressing,  pushing,  the 
changing  of  a  government  policy 
through  acts  of  violence  and  acts  of 
murder. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Contras  are 
practicing  in  Nicaragua. 

The  definition  of  "terrorist"  as  op- 
posed to  "freedom  fighter"  is  that  a 
terrorist  is  a  man  who  goes  after  an  in- 
discriminate target,  including  men, 
women,  and  children— civilian,  non- 
military  objectives. 

The  freedom  fighter  usually  alms 
for  the  military  opponent  in  his  coun- 
try, not  across  the  border  against  non- 
military  targets  as  do  the  Contras. 

We  are  against  terrorism.  We  all  say 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is.  It  is  dread- 
ful. Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  asked 


to  support  our  terrorists,  the  Contras, 
in  their  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  see  with 
clear  eyes  that  although  we  say  we 
oppose  terrorism  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  if  we  pass  this  resolution,  we 
would  be  supporting  terrorism  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  whether  American  policy  in 
Central  America  will  be  one  of  war  or 
peace.  We  should  recognize  that 
whether  this  measure  pamm  or  not, 
the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  adopt  a 
resolution  giving  the  President  a  blank 
check  to  expend  funds  "for  support- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua." 

This  month  marics  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a 
war  that  began  in  earnest  when  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  before  us  today.  In  1M4. 
the  Congress  adopted  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  which  I  remember  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent "to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  forces."  to 
coiuiter  communism  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Many  of  us  who  voted  for  that 
resolution  later  came  to  regret  it,  for 
we  saw  it  lead  us,  step  by  step,  deeper 
into  a  conflict  whose  burdens  the 
American  people  were  ultimately  un- 
willing to  bear. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
again  on  another  resolution  of  that 
kind.  We  are  being  asked  to  forge  an- 
other link  in  a  chain  that,  I  believe. 
will  shackle  America  to  a  commitment 
leading  to  direct  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  a  misguided  effort  to  bring 
down  the  present  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. In  Vietnam,  the  first  steps  were 
small;  but  soon  the  stride  lengthened, 
and  we  sank  deeper  into  the  morass  of 
war.  In  Vietnam,  the  rationale  for  UJ3. 
Involvement  constantly  changed  until 
it  reached  the  abeurdity  of  our  having 
to  stay  in  order  not  to  undercut  the 
validity  of  our  security  commitments 
around  the  world. 

We  are  asked  to  take  a  small  step 
today,  but  most  assuredly  we  will  be 
asked  to  take  another  step  later,  and  it 
will  be  a  bigger  one.  Already,  we  have 
been  given  several  rationales  for 
aiding  the  Contras— first,  interdiction 
of  arms  to  EH  Salvador,  then  giving  the 
Sandinistas  a  taste  of  their  own  medi- 
cine; and,  most  recently,  to  make  the 
^nrtiniKtjm  cry  "uncle."  Soon.  I  fear, 
we  will  be  told  that  the  Contras 
cannot  do  the  job  alone  and  that 
direct  U.8.  involvement  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  head  off  a  defeat  for 
U.S.  policy. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  clothed 
in  the  garments  of  peace,  but  it  actual- 
ly conceals  the  gaimtlet  of  war.  The 
so-called  peace  proposal  is  really  an  ul- 
tlmatiun  to  the  SandlnlstAs  to  accept 
essentially  the  same  proposal  that  the 
Contras  made  on  March  1.  The  Sandi- 
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nistu  rejected  the  Contni  proposal 
then,  and  under  certain  drcumitancea, 
they  wUl  not  agree  to  deal  with  a  force 
led  militarily  by  offloera  of  the  hated 
Bomoaa  dJctatofihlp.  reeponiible  for 
the  deaths  and  maiintng  of  thousands 
of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children. 

My  concerns  about  the  President's 
peace  plan  were  reinf(»oed  by  revela- 
tions. In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
17.  of  the  President's  determination  on 
Nkaracua.  According  to  the  article, 
the  administration  is  planning  to  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  sise  of  the 
Contra  forces  and  would  seek  the  nec- 
essary funding  for  this  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  reported  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  for  now  ruled  out 
"direct  appllcatkm  of  UJB.  military 
force"  but  warned  that  this  course 
"must  realistically  be  recognised  as  an 
eventual  option,  given  our  stakes  in 
the  region,  if  other  policy  alternatives 
faO."  This  should  be  evidence  enough 
that  the  administration's  policy  is 
merely  the  tip  of  a  very  large  and  dan- 
gerous iceberg. 

The  President's  Contra  policy,  de- 
spite what  administration  officials  are 
saying,  is  not  supported  by  the  Conta- 
dora  presidents  and  other  leaders  in 
Latin  America;  you  are  all  aware  by 
now  of  the  Vatican's  response  to  the 
contention  by  the  President  that  the 
Pope  supports  all  elements  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America.  Yes.  most 
of  the  Latin  American  presidents 
spoke  in  positive  terms  about  the  as- 
pects of  negotiation  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement, but  representing  that  as  an 
endorsement  of  X3J&.  military  support 
for  the  Contras  is  stretching  a  point, 
to  say  the  least 

President  Betancur  of  Colombia,  one 
of  the  Contadora  nations,  said  after 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  earlier 
this  month  that  the  President's  plan  is 
"no  longer  a  peace  proposal,  but  a 
preparation  for  war."  President  Betan- 
cur said  that  while  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  were  "positive  and 
constructive."  other  parts  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  goals  of  the 
Contadora  process. 

And  that  brings  me  to  this  message. 
The  Contadora  countries  have  worked 
tirelessly  and  diligently  for  over  2 
years  to  produce  a  plan  for  real  peace 
in  the  region.  The  President's  plan  to- 
tally ignores  the  Contadora  peace 
process.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  UJ3. 
policy  that  totally  and  enthusiastically 
supports  the  Contadora  peace  process. 
Reports  from  the  most  recent  Conta- 
dora meetings  are  very  positive  regard- 
ing the  difficult  Issues  of  verification 
and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  military 
advisers.  The  Contadora  nations  are 
working  on  a  real  peace  plan.  UJS. 
policy  should  be  supporting  the  efforts 
of  the  nations  of  the  region  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  resolution  before  the  con- 
flict erupts  into  a  full-scale  war  in 
Central  America,  directly  involving 
U.S.  troops. 


The  President  has  said  that  a  vote 
against  this  resolution  would  be  "a 
vote  against  peace."  I  say  that  it  would 
be  a  vote  for  peace,  because  it  would 
cause  us  to  turn  with  earnest  ba^  to 
the  Contadora  process,  which  is  the 
only  genuine  road  to  peace.  Let  us  not, 
by  passing  this  resolution,  forge  the 
shackles  that  will  impress  us  into  the 
chain  gang  of  war.  Let  us  refuse  to 
take  the  first  step,  however  small  it  is 
made  to  seem,  that  could  soon  become 
the  march  time  to  a  war  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  and  will 
not  support. 

Let  us  also  not  exaggerate  the  threat 
from  Nicaragua  or  rt«mint«h  the  pros- 
pects, through  creative  diplomacy  in 
concert  with  our  allies  in  the  region, 
of  bringing  about  constructive  change 
in  Nicaragua.  I  hold  no  brief  for  what 
the  Sandinistas  have  done  with  their 
revolution,  but  Nicaragxia  is  not  the 
Communist  monolith  that  it  is  often 
portrayed  to  be.  One-third  of  the  seats 
in  the  Nlcaraguan  parliament  are  held 
by  opposition  parties,  private  business 
remains  active,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  continues  to  speak  its  mind 
about  the  regime.  I  only  wish  that  the 
real  Communist  monoliths  of  the 
world  tolerated  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

We  cannot  bring  about  our  brand  of 
democracy,  but  if  we  tolerate  less  than 
perfect  systems  in  Chile,  Paraguay 
and  Haiti,  we  can  tolerate  it  in  Nicara- 
gua. But  Nicaragua  cannot  be  ren- 
dered tienlgn  by  crude  throwbacks  to 
the  bad  neighbor  policy  of  the  1920'8 
and  1930'8.  Our  watchword  should  be: 
Contradora,  si;  Contras,  no. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  someone  to 
yield  time  to  over  there,  we  have  been 
going  back  and  forth,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  Interrupt  If  there  is  someone 
on  that  side  who  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  be 
recognized  immediately  after  the  next 
speaker  on  this  side. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Ui  STEVENS.  No.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  We  are 
going  back  and  forth.  And  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
how  many  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Six  minutes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  provld^  financial  aid  to  the 
Nlcaragruan  freedom  fighters.  The  vote 
that  we  are  about  to  cast  is  not  about 
left  or  right:  it  is  about  the  willingness 
of  this  Nation  to  support  democratic 
forces  in  their  fight  against  tyranny. 
It  is  not  only  a  choice  of  whether  or 
not  we  will  oppose  Communist  expan- 
sion with  the  resulting  horrors  it 
brings.  It  is  a  decision  of  whether  we 
will  support  or  abandon  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  for  true  self- 
determination  and  a  return  to  the 
democratic  principles  originally  es- 
poused by  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Contras  do  not  demand  power 
sharing  in  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment  as  do  the  Marxist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  The  Contras  merely  want 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  to  fulfill 
the  promises  made  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  that  included 
nonalignment,  pluralism,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  elections,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  free  speech.  None  of 
these  promises  have  been  kept.  That  is 
why  the  opponents  of  the  Sandinistas 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance, and  that  is  why  we  should  con- 
tinue to  support  them. 

Critics  of  our  support  for  the  Con- 
tras accuse  them  of  atrocities.  They  do 
not.  however,  criticize  the  Sandlnlsta 
massacre  of  the  Mlsklto  Indians.  The 
Contras  have  tried  and  executed  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  committing  atrocities. 
Has  the  SandlnisU  regime  tried 
anyone  for  the  genocide  committed 
against  the  BClsklto  Indians?  The 
answer  is  no,  and  the  reason  is  simple. 
When  such  acts  are  committed  by  the 
Contras,  it  is  aberrant  behavior  that  is 
not  sanctioned  by  the  leadership  of 
the  resistance.  As  for  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime,  genocide  is  an  instrument  of 
convenience  that  is  fully  sanctioned  by 
the  leadership.  In  this  they  are  compa- 
rable to  other  totalitarian  regimes 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Vietnam, 
and  Nazi  Germany.  Murder  as  an  in- 
strument of  state  policy  is  rarely  ever 
punished. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  an- 
other Soviet  ally  in  this  hemisphere. 
To  say  that  such  a  situation  would 
pose  no  threat  to  our  national  inter- 
ests is  shortsighted  and  unwise.  We 
should  recall  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
regime  has  offered  to  let  the  Soviets 
station  missiles  in  Nicaragua  and  has 
advocated  the  spread  of  Marxist  revo- 
lution throughout  Central  America.  In 
addition,  they  have  invited  into  their 
country  Cubans,  East  Germans.  Sovi- 
ets. Bulgarians,  Vietnamese,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, for  the  purpose  of  training 
their  secret  police  and  their  military 
and  for  assisting  them  In  spreading 
revolution  in  this  hemisphere.  These 
are  certainly  not  the  actions  of  a  non- 


aligned  nation  that  supports  freedoms 
common  in  democratic  societies. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  a 
very  poor  record  of  supporting  demo- 
cratic forces  in  their  battles  against 
Marxist  forces.  The  UjS.  Congress  cut 
off  funds  to  the  struggling  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  in  the  face  of 
an  invasion  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  which  was  completely  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Paris  peace  accords  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  signed.  The 
results  have  been  well  known  for  a 
decade.  The  Congress  also  vouchsafed 
the  Communist  takeover  of  Angola  by 
prohibiting  any  material  support  for 
the  democratic  forces  led  by  the  cou- 
rageous Jonas  SavlmbL  Fortunately 
for  the  free  world,  there  is  hope  that 
Mr.  Savlmbi  may  yet  prevail  without 
our  help.  Now.  we  are  faced  with  the 
choice  again  much  closer  to  home. 
The  U.S.  Congress  can  choose  to  sup- 
port people  who  are  fighting  for  their 
freedom,  or  we  can  encourage  the  suc- 
cess of  Marxist  dictatorships  by  our  in- 
action. Opposition  to  commimlsm 
cannot  consist  of  words  alone.  The 
words  must  be  backed  by  actions,  ac- 
tions which  at  times  may  not  be  politi- 
cally popular  here  at  home,  but  ac- 
tions which  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
avoid  even  more  costly  repercussions 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues this  request  for  much-needed 
assistance. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  been  to 
Nicaragua,  and  in  the  region.  I  certain- 
ly defer  to  their  expertise  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  this  very  knotty  problem.  I  do  pro- 
fess to  have  some  imderstandlng  of 
the  history  of  similar  situations  and 
this  coimtry's  history  in  those  situa- 
tions. And  here  is  a  historical  fact.  For 
35  years  this  country  backed  Somoza 
while  he  committed  the  most  unspeak- 
able crimes  and  atrocities  against  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  In  this  body  refute 
that.  History  records  it  very  dutifully 
and  very  accurately. 

So  now  we  have  a  group  of  people  we 
call  Contras  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  revolution  that  took  place  to  over- 
throw Somoza.  There  are  people  who 
are  indeed  disenchanted  with  the  revo- 
lution, the  Sandinistas,  and  the  way 
they  are  ruling  the  country.  But  that 
disenchantment  with  the  Sandinistas 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  tell  has 
not  translated  Into  popular  support 
for  the  Contras.  And  why  would  it 
when  a  goodly  number  of  the  top  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  Contras  are  former 
officers  in  the  National  Guard  of  the 
Somoza  regime? 

It  may  be  that  you  could  argue  in 
this  body  and  you  could  argue  in  the 
press  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are 


worse  off  now  than  they  were  tmder 
Somoza,  but  you  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
believe  that.  Insofar  as  I  know,  no  rev- 
olution has  ever  occurred  nor  has  any 
government  ever  been  overthrown 
without  the  popular  support  of  the 
people.  So  after  4  years,  the  Contras 
have  not  been  able  to  take  one  single 
village,  one  yard  of  ground  and  hold 
onto  it,  and  the  reason  they  have  not 
is  because  there  is  no  popular  support 
for  them. 

Since  there  is  no  popular  support 
the  Contras  have  been  engaging  in 
what  rebels  always  do  when  they  do 
not  have  popular  support.  They  begin 
to  engage  in  imspeakable  atrocities 
against  the  villagers.  I  saw  those  hor- 
rendous unbelievable  pictures  in 
today's  Newsweek  magazine  taken  by  a 
young  21-year-old  student  from  North- 
western University.  Those  of  us  who 
have  lived  in  the  last  few  years  have 
seen  that  sort  of  picture  from  Vietnam 
and  El  Salvador,  and  now  Nicaragua. 
You  would  think  we  would  get  used  to 
it.  But  I  pray  to  God  we  never  do. 

So  now  we  in  this  country  have  sup- 
ported the  Battistas,  we  have  support- 
ed Dlems.  the  Thleus,  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  the  Somozas,  and  I  teU  you 
where  the  next  one  is  going  to  be.  It  is 
going  to  be  in  the  Philippines  because 
everybody  knows  exactly  what  has 
h^pened  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
past  several  years.  I  read  in  a  book  re- 
cently that  sometxKly  told  Robert 
Kennedy,  do  not  predict  gloom  be- 
cause the  people  will  turn.  When  the 
predictions  of  gloom  come  true,  the 
people  will  turn  against  the  one  who 
predicted  it.  But  it  is  Just  as  certain  as 
the  night  following  the  day  that 
either  before  Marcos  dies  or  shortly 
after  he  dies  you  are  going  to  see  a 
repeat  of  what  is  happening  in  Nicara- 
gua right  now.  The  existing  govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  overthrown,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  group  of  rebels  who  try 
to  overthrow  that  resolution,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  right  back  where  we 
always  are — on  the  wrong  side. 

I  think  the  strongest  yearning  of 
man  is  for  freedom.  People  cry  all  over 
the  world  for  freedom  and  liberty  and 
as  the  list  I  Just  gave  you  a  moment 
ago  shows,  the  United  States  alwajrs 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  that  resists 
change.  I  am  telling  you  when  people 
are  oppressed  they  cry  for  change. 
And  when  change  occurs  we  always 
seem  to  be  on  the  wrong  side. 

So  far  as  I  know,  virtually  nobody  in 
all  of  Latin  America  supports  us  on 
Nicaragua.  So  far  as  I  know  nobody 
much  in  the  world  supports  us  in  this 
effort  to  send  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. The  President  said  Betancur  of 
Colombia  did.  The  New  York  Times 
quoted  Betancur  as  saying  the  Presi- 
dent misconstrued  what  he  said.  And 
somebody  argued  with  the  New  York 
Times.  So  I  had  my  staff  call  the  Co- 
lombian Embassy  and  they  said  no, 


the  Times  was  right,  we  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  And  then  there  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  Pope  John  supported  our 
position,  and  it  took  the  Vatican  Am- 
bassador about  10  minutes  to  call  a 
press  conference  and  say  no.  Military 
assistance  in  this  case  is  both  immoral 
and  lllegaL  I  believe  that  we  have  a  se- 
curity interest  in  Central  America,  and 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  jtmlor 
Senator  frtnn  Virginia,  v^o  said  where 
are  those  Democrats  who  believe  in  a 
strong  America,  I  tell  you  here  is  one 
Senator  that  believes  that  when  our 
national  security  is  threatened  we 
ought  to  act,  act  decisively,  and  if  our 
national  security  is  threatened  be- 
cause of  Nicaragxia  we  ought  to  invade 
Nicaragua.  We  do  have  security  inter- 
ests there.  But  there  is  not  anybody  in 
this  body  that  really  believes  our  na- 
tional security  is  at  stake  or  there 
would  be  a  cry  in  this  body  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Nicaragua.  Incidentally  if  we 
did  Invade,  it  would  be  the  fifth  time 
in  this  century. 

We  have  security  Interests  there  in 
making  sure  that  Central  America  is  a 
nuclear-free  zone.  We  have  an  interest 
in  trying  to  get  all  foreign  personnel 
out  of  Central  America,  wi*nny  mre 
that  there  are  no  Cuban  or  Soviet 
military  bases  In  Central  America.  And 
we  ought  to  encourage  the  Contadora 
process,  we  ought  to  stay  in  touch 
with  our  closest  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  do  everything  we  can  In  a  le- 
gitimate foreign  policy  effort  to  ac- 
complish those  interests. 

I  heard  the  President  say  last  week 
something  about  restoring  democracy 
to  Nicaragua.  When  has  Nicaragua 
ever  had  a  democracy  to  restore?  That 
is  Just  a  little  vignette  of  history.  You 
will  recall  that  the  Cubans  tried  to 
overthrow  Bolivia.  Do  you  remember 
that  shortly  after  Castro  came  to 
power?  He  sent  Che  Guevara  down 
there. 

Cuba  wanted  to  overthrow  the  Co- 
lombian Government.  It  faUed  abys- 
mally and  the  reason  it  failed  was  be- 
cause there  was  no  popular  support 
for  it.  We  Just  generally  forget  those 
things,  like  that  miserable  failure  on 
the  part  of  Castro. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  we  violate 
the  rules  of  international  law  and  the 
rules  of  international  conduct,  we 
erode  others'  respect  for  the  law.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  time  when  every 
country  has  to  ignore  international 
law  where  its  national  security  inter- 
ests are  involved.  But  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing:  when  the  Iranians  took  our 
hostages  and  expropriated  American 
property,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to 
the  International  Court  and  aiiV.  for 
relief. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  nation 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  I  know  that 
international  law  is  not  very  popular. 
But  you  cannot  Just  use  it  when  It 
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suits  your  purpose  and  ignore  it  when 
It  does  not. 

I  hope  the  President  will  reconsider 
snd  be  a  Uttle  more  tractable  and  a 
little  more  flexible  on  this  proposal 
that  we  tried  to  work  out  at  the  White 
House.  I  think  it  has  possibilities.  This 
all  or  nothing  does  not  serve  his  pur- 
pose and  it  does  not  serve  ours. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  The 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
been  staunch  bipartisan  supporters  of 
our  policy  in  El  Salvador,  and  we  aU 
happen  to  be  reasonably  optimistic 
about  what  is  going  on  in  El  Salvador. 
Tha«  is  not  any  reason  why  people 
cannot  get  together  and  utillae  their 
best  minds.  Nobody  has  a  lock  on  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  in  Nicaragua,  not 
the  Presldait.  not  me,  not  anybody 
else.  We  are  all  troubled  by  this,  trip- 
ping lightly  through  a  mine  field  be- 
cause we  are  not  quite  sxire  what  we 
ought  to  do.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing:  it  ought  to  be  bipartisan  and 
the  President  ought  to  get  off  his 
high-horse  and  say.  "Ck>me.  let  us 
reason  together." 

It  Is  the  same  old  story.  Robert  E. 
Lee  did  not  want  the  Civil  War  and  did 
not  want  a  State  in  the  South  to 
secede.  When  S50.000  men  lay  dead 
and  he  saw  the  South  in  utter  desola- 
tion and  devastation,  he  said.  "The 
politicians  caused  this."  He  was  dead 
right.  He  said  they  kept  breeding  the 
animosity  and  bigotry  between  people 
until  war  became  inevitable.  Then  he 
said.  "All  we  needed  were  a  few  men  of 
courage  and  intelligence  and  forbear- 
ance." 

All  we  need  now  are  a  few  men  and 
women  to  sit  down  and  reason  togeth- 
er and  try  to  figure  out  how  we  can 
best  address  what  we  all  admit  are  our 
legitimate  security  interests  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.        

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HATnxLD).  Does  the  Senator  bx>m 
Alaska  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frtan  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  Mrs.  Mathlas  came  across 
some  advice  that  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
had  for  our  Nation  about  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  which  both  she  and 
I  believe  is  appropriate  for  the  current 
situation  in  Nicaragua.  As  reported  in 
a  USA  Today  interview  with  Stanley 
Kamow.  Oeneral  Taylor's  assessment 
of  our  mistakes  of  that  era  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pint,  we  didn't  know  ounelves.  Secondly, 
we  didn't  know  our  South  VtetiiAineae  allies, 
and  we  knew  even  le«  about  North  Viet- 
nam. So  until  we  know  the  aily  and  our  en- 
emies and  ounelves.  we  better  keep  out  of 
this  dirty  kind  of  bualneM.  It's  very  dancer- 
ous. 


Today,  we  are  uncertain  about  the 
Contras.  While  their  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise  are  noble, 
their  tactics  have  been  costly.  They 
plan  to  defeat  the  current  government 
in  Nicaragua  by  weakening  the  econo- 
my and  destroying  the  rural  agricul- 
tural base.  The  evidence  indicates 
that,  in  some  cases,  innocent  farmers 
have  been  killed  by  the  Contras  as 
part  of  this  effort.  Such  tactics  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  United  States 
and.  in  fact,  we  condemn  similar  ef- 
forts by  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

Neither  do  we  know  the  "enemy." 
The  aandlnistjw  are  pictured  alter- 
nately as  Soviet/Cuban  puppets  and 
as  social  reformers  who  overthrew  a 
vUe  dictatorship.  In  truth,  the  Sandi- 
nistas appear  to  be  ruthless  in  their 
suppression  of  clvU  liberties  and  vigor- 
ous social  reformers.  Newspapers  are 
censored  and  opponents  are  jailed,  but 
social  indicators,  such  as  child  mortali- 
ty rates  and  standards  of  living,  are  all 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  "There  is 
not  yet  a  black  and  white  answer  to 
the  question  of  who  the  Sandinistas 
are. 

And  finally  we  do  not  know  our- 
selves on  this  issue.  We  began  to  sup- 
port the  Contras  as  a  means  of  inter- 
dicting arms  to  El  Salvador,  which  was 
a  Justifiable  reason  for  support.  Over 
time,  however,  our  policy  shifted  to 
one  of  placing  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  reform  their  government. 
Indeed,  some  in  the  United  States 
have  come  close  to  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  ctirrent  Nicaraguan 
government  by  force  of  arms.  Our 
Nation  is  already  deeply  divided  on 
this  issue.  We  certainly  do  not  have 
the  national  consensus  that  most 
agree  is  needed  to  sustain  this  kind  of 
a  foreign  policy. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  represent- 
atives of  many  of  the  governments  in 
the  region  to  gain  their  views  on  the 
outlines  of  a  prudent  and  positive 
policy  for  the  area.  The  four  other 
countries  in  Central  America  generally 
support  President  Reagan's  overall  ef- 
forts in  the  region.  The  Contadora 
countries  also  support  President  Rea- 
gan's efforts  to  promote  a  dialog,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  favor  covert 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  which 
they  consider  to  be  intervention  In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  Latin  American 
country.  Most  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  appear  to  share  the  view  of 
the  four  Contadora  countries  and 
stress  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion. 

It  is.  therefore,  to  the  theory  of  non- 
intervention that  we  must  return  to 
judge  the  long-term  implications  of 
our  action.  We  must  look  to  where  we 
want  to  be  in  relation  to  our  neighbors 
in  the  year  1990  or  1995.  We  must 
return  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  which  the  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention is  given  pride  of  place.  If 


the  United  States  appears  oblivious  to 
this  strongly  held  sentiment,  it  can 
color  our  relations  with  our  neighbors 
for  years  to  come. 

There  are  large  stakes  for  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America.  Ar- 
gentina and  Brazil  together  have  a 
population  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  governments  are 
fragile  and  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  increasingly  impor- 
tant. Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  also  faces  severe  economic  and 
social  problems,  and  the  conflict  in 
Central  America  affects  them  more  di- 
rectly than  it  affects  us.  It  is  with  such 
nations  that  we  should  be  consulting 
to  develop  a  more  acceptable  strategy 
for  Latin  America. 

Ouir  previous  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua was  clear.  It  was  to  stop  the  Sandi- 
nistas from  destabilizing  El  Salvador. 
That  objective  has  in  large  measure 
been  attained,  and  the  current  Contra 
operation  is  not  critical  to  reducing 
the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador's  in- 
surgents. We  should  not  pick  a  new 
fight  for  a  new  cause  that  violates  the 
three  lessons  put  forward  by  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  also  violates  the  Latin 
American  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  barring  last 
minute  developments  I  shall  vote 
against  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  compromise  may 
yet  be  worked  out  that  could  use  this 
money  instead  to  create  economic  in- 
centives for  a  cease-fire  and  negotia- 
tions. I  will  continue  to  work  toward 
that  end,  and  I  am  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  other  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  are  doing  likewise. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  interrupt  to  ask  how  much 
time  he  would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  COHEN.  At  least  10  minutes. 

Mr.  S'l'UVlilNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  this  request,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  explain 
why. 

First,  I  would  like  to  express  a  few 
comments  concerning  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arlunsas,  Mr.  Bumfkrs, 
while  he  is  still  in  the  Chamber.  I 
think  his  remarks  really  did  character- 
ize the  sense  of  anguish  and  ambiguity 
which  has  existed  for  some  time  in 
this  body  as  it  pertains  to  Nicaragtia. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  en- 
dorse the  goals  of  the  Contras.  I  am 
also  not  prepared  to  hand  Mr.  Ortega 
a  victory  on  this  day  in  this  Chamber. 

Why  is  the  debate  on  Nicaragua 
filled  with  so  much  anguish  and  ambi- 


guity, as  expressed  by  Senator  Bmcp- 

EHS? 

We  know  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
committed  to  maintaining  and  expand- 
ing their  Marxist  state.  We  know  they 
have  restricted  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  religion,  and  violated  the 
human  rights  of  their  citizens.  We 
know  they  have  broken.  If,  Indeed, 
they  ever  intended  to  keep,  the  prom- 
ises of  the  revolution.  We  Imow  that 
they  have  been  supplsrlng  weapons  to 
the  rebels  in  El  Salvador  in  order  to 
undermine  that  Oovemment's  efforts 
to  establish  a  democratic  pluralism. 
We  Icnow  that  there  are  more  than 
7,000  Cubans  in  Nicaragua;  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  are  military  advisers 
and  personnel. 

We  know  that  the  Sandinistas  will 
not  be  content  to  confine  their  revolu- 
tionary ideology  to  Nicaragua,  and 
that  the  entire  region  fears  it  might 
come  under  their  military  threat. 

We  luiow  that  there  are  Nlcaraguans 
who  do  not  want  to  live  under  the  to- 
talitarian rule  of  the  Sandinistas,  who 
are  willing  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
and  die  in  the  cause  of  overthrowing 
Daniel  Ortega  and  the  existing  govern- 
ment. We  Icnow  these  people  need 
American  help  if  they  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed. Why  then  is  there  so  much 
doubt?  So  much  hesitancy  in  this 
Chamber? 

I  suggest  our  doubt  reflects  the  am- 
biguous, ill-defined,  and  indeed,  incon- 
sistent policies  that  we  have  main- 
tained toward  the  Sandinistas  on  the 
political,  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
military  levels.  We  recognize  the  San- 
dinistas and  carry  on  normal  diplomat- 
ic relations  through  our  Embassy  in 
Managua  even  as  Congress  votes  each 
year  to  fund  the  group  that  has  as  its 
goal  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
We  deplore  the  regional  destabllzlng 
activities  of  the  Sandinistas  but 
remain  one  of  their  major  trading 
partners.  We  buy  their  coffee,  their 
beef,  sugar  and  bananas.  They  use  the 
hard  currency  to  purchase  Soviet  guns 
instead  of  butter. 

Our  policies  toward  Nicaragua, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  have  been 
a  collective  exercise  in  self-deception. 
We  have  not  been  honest  enough,  or 
courageous  enough,  to  confront  the 
truth  about  the  Sandinistas,  or  about 
ourselves. 

First,  we  said  that  we  need  to  sup- 
port the  Contras  In  order  to  stop  the 
flow  of  weapons  running  from 
Moscow-Havana-Managua  to  San  Sal- 
vador. We  Just  wanted  to  conduct 
interdlctive  missions,  perhaps  a  little 
harassment  on  the  fringes  of  Marxist 
life,  just  on  the  perimeters  to  let  the 
Ortega  brothers  know  that  they  do 
not  have  a  sanctuary  from  which  they 
can  spread  their  revolutions. 

A  number  of  people  asked  several 
years  ago,  "Is  it  our  policy  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas?  Does  the  very 
existence  of  the  Sandinistas  pose  an 


unacceptable  threat  to  the  region?" 
Overthrow  is  not  our  policy,  was  the 
answer.  Five  thousand  Contras  do  not 
an  army  make.  They  cannot  over- 
throw the  government.  They  may 
have  that  goal  in  mind  even  if  we  do 
not  share  or  support  it.  In  any  event, 
their  goal,  however  impossible,  serves 
our  more  limited  objectives. 

Many  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer.  What  happens  when  the  5,000 
Contrtas  become  10,000  or  15.000? 
What  happens  when  their  goal  be- 
comes our  goal?  The  rebels  are  not 
dying  to  save  EH  Salvador.  What  hap- 
pens when  they  start  attacking  civilian 
targets,  when  the  war  goes  beyond  dis- 
rupting supply  lines? 

The  answer  we  were  given  is  that  we 
are  in  charge.  We  are  in  control.  We 
are  supervising. 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  history. 

I  think  I  recognize  that  diplomacy 
must  necessarily  involve  subtlety, 
nuance,  calculated  ambiguity,  perhaps 
even  a  degree  of  disingenuousness.  But 
what  it  cannot  rest  upon  in  the  short 
or  long  term  is  deception— the  decep- 
tion of  others,  and  most  assuredly,  the 
deception  of  ourselves. 

Today  we  are  asked  for  $14  million 
for  nonmllltary  aid,  to  see  if  we  cannot 
buy  some  time  and  during  that  time, 
persiiade  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
seriously  and  put  an  end  to  their  revo- 
lutionary expansionism. 

Again,  we  are  afraid  to  confront  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
with  the  truth— about  the  realistic 
prospects  of  our  stated  objectives. 
Continuing  to  hide  behind  fig  leaf 
phrases  will  only  make  the  end  result 
of  our  efforts  more  disastrous. 

We  have  to  agree  on  some  basic  and 
I  believe  immutable  facts: 

First  the  Sandinistas  are  not  dewy 
eyed  romantics  who  want  to  live  in 
splendid  isolatalon  pursuing  their 
dream  of  an  egalitarian  society.  They 
are  dedicated  Marxists  and  they  have 
no  intention  of  confining  their  policies 
to  a  noble  domestic  experiment. 

Second,  if,  in  fact,  they  are  Marxists 
operating  under  the  Cuban  or  Soviet 
thumb  then  it  is  fatuous  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  negotiate  away  the 
very  means  they  have  for  malntJilnlng 
and  consolidating  their  controL  A  free 
press,  a  free  people  participating  in  a 
democratic  society  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors  is  not  found  in  the  bound 
volumes  of  Marx  or  Lenin. 

Third,  the  notion  that  if  the  Contras 
swell  in  numbers  to  a  20,000  or  25,000 
man  force  fully  fimded  by  the  United 
States,  the  Sandinistas  will  agree  to 
the  equivalent  of  suicide  by  disman- 
tling their  totalitarian  state  is  lacking 
in  logic  and  experience. 

Fourth,  assuming  the  Contras  were 
able  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear 
that  Mr.  Ortega  expressed  willingness 
to  negotiate.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Contras  would  stop  at  the  city  limits 
of  Managua. 


Fifth,  the  Contras  do  not  want  our 
dollars.  They  want  our  endorsement. 
It  is  the  seal  of  approval  that  they 
want  and  need.  They  can  raise  $14  mil- 
lion with  a  couple  of  fundraisers  in 
Florida.  Texas,  or  California. 

And  so,  for  me,  the  fundamental 
issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to  en- 
dorse the  Contras.  to  encourage  them 
to  keep  up  the  fight,  to  continue  to  die 
for  a  cause  that  we  believe  is  worthy. 
As  I  indicated  before,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  fully  the  goals  of  the 
Contras  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  cut 
off  non-military  aid  from  them.  Before 
we  endorse  their  efforts,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  be  very  clear  about 
what  our  goals  are  and  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  full  conse- 
quences of  supporting  their  growing 
army. 

We  have  to  ask  some  fimdamental 
questions  about  what  kind  of  aid  we 
are  going  to  give.  Not  this  time,  Imt 
the  next  time.  Is  it  military  or  para- 
military? How  do  you  rti«t.ingiii«h  be- 
tween the  two? 

Are  economic  or  civilian  targets,  in- 
cluding oil  refineries,  harbors,  crops, 
hydro  stations,  airports  within  the 
scope  of  the  pressure  that  we  hope 
they  will  bring?  If  not,  what  are  the 
restrictions?  How  will  they  be  super- 
vised and  enforced? 

How  long  should  we  expect  the  war 
of  attrition  to  last?  How  much  can  we 
reasonably  teU  the  American  people 
we  will  have  to  expend? 

If  the  Cuban  presence  Is  increased, 
and  the  size  of  the  Sandlnista  army 
doubled  again,  would  we  contemplate 
sending  our  own  troops  as  advisers  or 
comlMitants? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  that  I  think  can  and  should 
be  asked  and  answered  before  a  deci- 
sion to  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
tras is  made— in  fairness  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  equally  important,  in 
fairness  to  the  Contras  who  are  doing 
the  fighting  and  the  dying. 

We  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if 
we  continue  to  hang  onto  the  soothing 
deception  that  all  we  are  supporting  is 
a  little  behavior  modification  program. 

This  is  not  Afghanistan  The  Iron 
Curtain  will  not  slam  down  on  the 
international  press  in  Nicaragua. 
When  civilians  are  killed,  as  inevitably 
they  wlU  be  in  a  prolonged  guerrilla 
war,  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  hide  behind 
diplomatic  phrases  of  deniabillty. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  to  tell  my  con- 
stituents, well,  we  did  not  know  they 
were  going  to  tx>mb  the  Managua  Civic 
Center  or  airport,  or  depots,  or  har- 
bors, or  whatever.  We  were  just  trying 
to  put  a  little  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas, a  little  harassment. 

If  I  am  going  to  support  the  Contras. 
it  is  because  their  goals  and  ours  are 
mutual,  so  that  their  acts  become  our 
responsibility  as  well.  If  we  are  to  use 
an  Instrument  of  force  on  our  behalf. 
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thai  we  should  at  a  minimnni  be  will- 
ing to  be  held  accountable  for  deeds 
that  are  done.  It  la  for  this  reason  that 
I  will  not  support  further  military  aid 
at  this  time. 

As  of  this  date,  the  administration 
has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  make 
an  unqualified  commitment  to  the 
Contras— for  reasons  that  Include  not 
wanting  to  cause  discomfort  to  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors.  Our  goals  must  be 
limited,  our  means  covert  it  is  argued. 
Perhaps  this  had  validity  at  one  point. 
But  time  and  events  had  stripped  this 
diplomacy  of  all  pretense. 

I  think  the  worst  possible  thing  we 
can  do  would  be  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Contra  forces,  leading 
them  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  fully  behind  their  cause 
when  the  American  people  are  still  di- 
vided and  confused,  and  not  yet  per- 
suaded that  we  should  be  hiring  them 
to  carry  out  their  efforts  under  the 
banner  of  freedom.  This  would  be  an 
act  of  monstrous  deception  and  shame 
that  would  rival  the  dishonor  of 
having  to  kick  terrified  civilians  off 
our  helicopters  in  Vietnam. 

What  we  need  Is  clarity.  No  more 
mirrors.  No  more  double  speak.  No 
more  deception. 

The  President  has  to  come  to  Con- 
gress, he  has  to  go  to  the  American 
people  and  explain  why  the  Sandinis- 
tas cannot  be  tolerated  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  he  has  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  support  those  who  want 
to  remove  that  government. 

Unless  the  American  people  are  per- 
suaded that  such  a  course  Is  support- 
able, then  we  will  be  caught  vote  after 
vote  in  a  briar  patch  of  lies  and  con- 
tradictions, leading  to  a  bloody  rout  of 
the  Contras  and  the  ruin  of  America's 
honor. 

We  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  Con- 
tras by  leading  them  down  a  path 
which  has  no  exit  except  failure  and 
defeat.  Although  I  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  than  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  share  his  frustration  with 
our  policies  to  date  and  with  this  vote. 
This  request  today  provides  some 
breathing  space  that  will  allow  us  to 
pursue  diplomatic  and  economic  pres- 
sure, but  unless  we  can  formulate  a 
policy  that  is  very  dear  In  its  objec- 
tive, that  has  full  responsibility  and 
accountability,  then  I  think  we  are 
only  deferring  disaster. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  B4r.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  123  min- 
utes remato. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  my  side.  How 
much  time  on  the  other  side? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tweiity- 
seven  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  may  yield  the 
following  amount  of  time  to  these  Sen- 
ators when  they  are  recognized:  Sena- 
tor WiLSOH,  5  minutes;  Senator  Dam- 
roKTH.  5  minutes;  Senator  Hattuld, 


the  chairman  of  the  committee.  10 
minutes;  myself,  5  minutes;  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  15  min- 
utes. I  will  sUte  that  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion, as  I  understand  It.  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time  following  his  comments. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
wish  to  make  a  similar  allocation  of 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Tea. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask.  how 
much  time  do  we  have  left  on  this 
side? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Twenty- 
seven  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
Democrat  to  be  recognized  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  be  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lkvxh],  who  would 
have  6  minutes:  following  that,  it  be 
Senator  Oorx.  who  would  have  4  min- 
utes; following  that.  Senator  BnroA- 
MAH.  who  would  have  4  minutes.  I  will 
reserve  more  time,  but  I  do  want  to 
also  include  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  Senator  Btu>  be  the 
last  Democrat  recognized  Just  before 
the  majority  leader  Is  recognized  at 
the  very  end.  Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bdr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  that.  There  Is  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  leaders, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  Senator  Bnu> 
would  be  next  to  last;  that  Senator 
Dole  would  like  to  be  last.  It  would  be 
my  request  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  include  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DuaxifBXROKR], 
to  be  allocated  5  minutes  of  our  time 
prior  to  the  time  the  majority  leader 
speaks,  and  I  add  2  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  also. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  like  to  inform  all  Senators 
on  this  side  that  there  is  very  little 
time  left  If  anyone  wishes  to  speak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  try  to  forge  a  national  policy 
that  will  help  the  countries  of  Central 
America  achieve  self-determination, 
democracy,  economic  development, 
and  security— seciirity  based  in  part,  at 
least,  on  the  popular  support  of  the 
people  for  their  governments.  The 
achievement  of  that  goal  is  in  the 
United  States'  national  secxulty  Inter- 
ests. It  is  also  in  our  Interest  as  a  free 
people  to  see  the  world  free  of  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  economic  oppression 
and  tyranny. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  share 
these  goals.  We  are  each  motivated  to 
find  a  course  that  will  successfully 
achieve  them.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
agreement and  contention  today  is  not 
about  our  shared  objectives,  but  the 
best  way  to  reach  them. 


And  yet,  this  disagreement  reaches 
to  the  very  core  of  what  defines  us  as 
a  people  and  a  nation.  In  an  often  dif- 
ficult, troubled,  and  unpleasant  world, 
we  must  work  to  achieve  our  purposes 
without  abandoning  our  Ideals  and 
principles— those  ideals  and  principles 
that  define  us  as  a  good  and  free 
people. 

When  facing  opponents,  it  Is  our 
challenge  and  obligation  to  prevail, 
and  to  prevail  recognizing,  respecting, 
and  being  true  to  the  best  traditions  of 
our  history.  We  are  the  heirs  to  a 
great  trust— the  belief  that  justice  and 
freedom  can  prevail,  and  that  It  can  be 
achieved  through  Just  means. 

Sometimes,  regrettably,  this  means 
military  might.  Sometimes  this  means 
diplomacy.  Sometimes  this  means  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  Sometimes  this 
means  aid  and  assistance.  Sometimes 
this  means  a  combination  of  these. 
Always  It  means  understanding— clear- 
ly—our  purposes  and  goals. 

In  Central  America,  it  also  requires 
us  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
region,  and  our  role  in  that  history. 

Further,  it  requires  us  to  imderstand 
the  nature  of  the  challenges. 

The  challenges  are  many.  For  the 
United  States,  it  Is  more  than  a  gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragiui  we  have  differ- 
ences with.  It  Is  also  the  challenge  of 
the  despair,  anger,  frustration,  and  ur- 
gency caused  by  a  long,  sad  history  of 
poverty  and  economic  injustice. 

The  struggle  to  free  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  of  the  oppressive  and  unjuist 
dictatorship  of  Somoza  was  a  just 
struggle.  For  too  long,  our  country 
had  not  always  been  able  to  see.  or 
quickly  enough  understand,  that  it  Is 
sometimes  in  our  national  Interest  to 
support  people  trying  to  free  them- 
selves from  repressive  leaders  or  gov- 
ernments. Mistakes  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, need  not  Impair  our  judgment  or 
wise  choices  for  the  present  and 
future. 

The  reality  we  now  face  Is  that  we 
have  decisions  to  make  regarding  our 
conduct  toward — and  our  relations 
with— the  Sandinlsta  government.  The 
Sandinlsta  government  has  not  con- 
ducted Itself  as  It  shovQd.  It  has  denied 
freedoms  at  home,  and  supported 
Itself  as  it  should  It  has  denied  free- 
doms at  home,  and  supported  revolu- 
tions against  its  neighbors. 

The  issue  today  Isn't  whether  we 
like  the  Sandinistas.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  believe  the  course  we're 
on  in  changing  their  policies  Is  an  ef- 
fective one.  The  Issue  Is  whether  we 
are  going  to  support  a  war  with  a 
country  with  which  we  have  full  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Senators  Liahy,  Bihgamah,  and  I 
vlsted  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  last 
week.  When  we  were  there,  we  met 
with  the  Nlcaraguan  President  and 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of 
Managua,  representatives  of  the  demo- 


cratic opposition  within  Nlcaragusk 
Oovemment  leaders  of  Honduras,  and 
representatives  of  the  Contras  in  Hon- 
duras. When  we  returned,  it  was  my 
conviction  that  the  President  should 
withdraw  his  pending  request  for  the 
114  million  for  the  Contras.  and  seek  a 
bipartisan  alternative. 

The  President  should  have  done  this 
because  simply  sending  $14  million  to 
the  Contras  increases  the  likelihood 
that  the  United  States  will  move 
deeper  Into  a  military  qiiagmlre  In 
Central  America.  The  Contras  are  con- 
vinced we  will  march  with  them 
against  the  Sandinistas  Sending  this 
$14  million  without  conditions  will  en- 
courage than  further  In  such  a  belief. 

I  participated  In  the  past  few  days  In 
the  effort  to  find  a  bipartisan  alterna- 
tive that  would  seek  to  keep  pressure 
on  the  Sandinlsta  government  by 
means  otha  than  supporting  their 
military  overthrow— that  Is.  by  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  pressures  and 
Incentives  aimed  at  halting  unwanted 
Nlcaraguan  Interference  In  the  affairs 
of  others. 

Such  an  alternative  should  also  pro- 
vide support  for  countries  in  the 
region  against  outside  aggression,  and 
protection  for  their  democratic  proc- 


Such  an  alternative  would  reflect  a 
policy  that  is  conslstoit  with  our 
democratlc  principles,  that  makes 
clear  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  iwll- 
des  of  the  Sandinlsta  government,  but 
does  not  involve  us  in  military  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment, 

Rejecting  the  President's  Ill-advised 
course  would  not  end  this  debate.  We 
must  strive  to  find  a  way  to  facilitate 
talks— talks  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Nicaragua,  talks  leading  to  the 
continuation  and  success  of  the  Conta- 
dora  process,  and  talks  leading  to  rec- 
onciliation of  all  Nlcaraguans.  A  vote 
against  the  President's  proposal  today 
should  not  be  viewed  by  anyone  or  any 
government  as  a  willingness  to  toler- 
ate unwanted  Nlcaraguan  intervention 
in  other  countries'  affairs.  We  should 
seek  an  alternative  to  deeper  U.S.  mili- 
tary Intervention— an  alternative  to 
our  support  of  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  have  full  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

We  should  reject  the  pending  pro- 
posal and  adopt,  instead,  a  bipartisan 
alternative  involving  some  basic 
points,  including: 

First,  support  for  monitored  human- 
itarian aid  to  the  Contras  if  they 
accept  a  mutual  cease-fire; 

Second,  support  for  economic  and 
diplomatic  sanctions  against  the  San- 
dinistas if  they  reject  a  mutual  cease- 
fire; 

Third,  support  for  the  Contadora 
peace  process; 

Fourth,  support  for  efforts  of  Nicar- 
agua's neighbors  to  defend  themselves 
against  Nlcaraguan-based  insurgents; 


Fifth,  support  for  economic  and  de- 
velopment aid  to  Central  America  to 
facilitate  the  grrwth  and  strengthen- 
ing of  democracy  and  economic  devel- 
opment throughout  the  region: 

This  alternative  would  put  pressure 
on  the  Bandlnlstjw  to  discourage  their 
support  of  Insurgendes  against  their 
neighbors.  This  act  would  promote  se- 
curity and  democracy  in  the  region— 
and  without  the  United  States  inter- 
vening militarily. 

If  the  United  States  acts  to  unilater- 
ally impose  our  will,  we  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Our  efforts  will  backfire,  and 
play  Into  the  propaganda  line  of  those 
we  oppose.  History  should  teach  us 
the  lesson  that  moving  down  the  uni- 
lateral interventionist  road  wUl  be 
counterproductive  In  the  long  run.  We 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  Nicaragua, 
and  should,  in  the  alternative  wasn 
proposed  to  the  administration.  The 
President's  approach  doesn't  meet 
that  challenge  effectively,  so  I  will 
vote  against  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDSarr.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  was  visited  in  my  office  by 
two  constituents  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  UJ3.  aid  to  the  Contras  In 
Nicaragua.  I  stated  my  view  during 
that  visit  that  they  had  won  the  argu- 
ment; that  whatever  specific  steps 
were  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  they  essentially  had  won  be- 
cause the  President  originally  asked 
for  military  aid  for  the  Contras.  Then 
he  began  backing  off  of  that  request 
in  the  face  of  certain  defeat  In  the 
Congress,  first  going  to  a  60-day  use  of 
the  aid  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
now  humanitarian  aid  exclusively,  and 
this.  I  understand,  is  going  to  be  made 
clear  in  a  letter  which  will  be  released 
sometime  between  now  and  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  issue  we 
should  be  voting  on  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  issue  we  should  be  voting  on 
Is  whether  the  United  States  is  going 
to  help  those  who  resist  Marxist  ex- 
pansionism in  our  own  hemisphere. 

That  to  me  is  the  very  simple  issue.  I 
think  that  it  Is  beyond  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  Is  a  Marxist  regime;  that  it 
has  armed  itself  to  the  teeth,  and  that 
it  is  ideologically  committed,  and  has 
so  stated,  to  fomenting  revolution 
beyond  its  own  borders  and  has  phys- 
ically partldpated  In  that  effort. 

To  me  that  question— whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  provide 
aid  to  those  who  are  resisting  Marxism 
In  our  hemisphere— should  be  the 
issue. 

In  fact,  what  has  hmjpened  is  that 
Congress  has  gotten  Itself  into  the 
business  of  making  foreign  policy. 
Congress  through  a  lengthy  process  of 
Interjecting  itself  into  this  decision 
has,  as  It  usually  does,  attempted  to 
obsciuw  the  Issue,  so  we  have  had  what 
In  my  opinion  Is  the  quite  bizarre  spec- 
tade  of  groups  of  Senators  appointed 


by  who  knows  whom  going  to  the 
White  House  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating the  most  minute  nuances  of  a 
humanitarian  aid  package.  What  we 
are  left  with  today,  Mr.  President— 
and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate— is  a 
very,  very  fine  distinction  between 
two.  I  would  say.  almost  inrit«».«ngiii«h. 
able  humanitarian  aid  proposals. 

I  think  this  is  too  bad.  for  a  couple 
of  reasons.  First,  I  believe  that  the  No. 
1  question  should  be  faced  up  to  even- 
tually, and  that  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  aid  those  who  resist  Marxism 
in  our  hemisphere.  If  the  answer  to 
that  is  no— and  I  believe  that  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  the  answer  will 
be  no— no  matter  what  we  vote  on 
today,  then  I  think  that  is  going  to 
have  obvious  consequences  for  the 
future  of  Central  America  and  the 
future  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  a  second  concern  has 
to  do  with  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  gone  so  far  In  taking 
foreign  policy  from  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  we 
have  pretty  much  immobilized  the 
President. 

I  cannot  understand  how  we  can 
have  a  purposeful  foreign  policy  if  we 
are  constantly  getting  into  the  posi- 
tion, in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In  Con- 
gress, of  finetuning  it. 

Foreign  policy  with  respect  to  Cen- 
tral America  has  all  the  qualities  of  a 
"Pink  Panther"  movie.  In  my  opinion. 
We  are  the  Inspector  Clouseaus  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  to  foreign  policy 
what  Inspector  Clouseau  was  to  law 
enforcement. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  not 
given  a  dear  answer  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  question  at  hand.  I  think 
this  is  a  mistake.  I  think  that  the 
weakness  that  is  going  to  be  demon- 
strated today,  regardless  of  how  we 
vote  on  the  issue  at  hand,  is  going  to 
come  back  to  haunt  us  and  that  at 
some  point  in  our  history  we  are  going 
to  point  to  what  we  have  done  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  OORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mi'.  President,  my  vote  this  evening 
against  further  support  for  the  Contra 
military  effort  will  be  no  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua.  Per- 
hxpt  we  see  them  In  the  reflected  light 
of  our  own  hostility,  as  some  critics  of 
America's  record  in  Latin  America 
claim.  I  think,  however,  that  one  may 
deeply  suspect  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  yet  condude  that  nur- 
turing civil  war  in  that  country  is  not 
the  right  course  of  action  for  the 
United  States. 
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Surely,  no  one  can  believe  Uuit  we 
can  deal  with  the  Nlcaracuan  problem 
for  the  price  of  $14  million.  The  sum 
we  are  debating  today  is  not  the  price 
tac  for  a  package  deid:  it  is  a  mere  de- 
posit on  something  that  must  inevita- 
bly grow  not  only  in  financial,  but  po- 
litical coets.  If  we  allow  this  measure 
to  pass,  the  administration  will  take  it 
u  a  signal  to  scale  up  the  level  of  vio- 
lence In  Nicaragua.  It  will  do  this  In 
preference  to  any  other  kind  of  sanc- 
tions, and  certainly  in  preference  to  di- 
plomacy. And  the  reason  the  adminis- 
tration will  do  this  is  because  It  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  only  one  right  out- 
come to  this  problem;  to  drive  the 
present  Government  of  Nicaragua 
from  power. 

I  have  no  case  to  make  for  the  San- 
dinistas, but  I  am  convinced  that  It 
would  be  folly  to  go  down  this  road, 
for  In  so  doing  we  would  leave  behind 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 
That  support  is  manifestly  absent,  be- 
cause the  President's  case  has  not 
been  proven:  because  his  zeal  for  mili- 
tary response  Is  so  plain  to  see.  The 
President  has  been  ready  to  mine  har- 
bors, but  not  to  interrupt  U.S.  trade 
running  through  them.  He  has  been 
ready  to  raise  an  insurrection  against 
a  foreign  government,  but  not  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  govern- 
ment. He  toys  with  diplomacy,  but 
only  as  he  requires  the  appearance, 
rather  than  the  substance  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Now,  insofar  as  our  Oovemment  has 
helped  bring  the  Contra  movement 
Into  existence,  there  is  a  case  that  we 
ought  not  to  cast  them  off  utterly,  but 
to  provide  food,  medical  supplies  and 
other  reasonable  kinds  of  aid  for  suste- 
nance. And.  insofar  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  sure  that  our  restraint 
will  be  reciprocated  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  there  is  also  a 
rather  hard-eyed  argument  that  If  hu- 
manitarian aid  holds  the  Contra  move- 
ment immobile  but  intact,  that  too, 
may  be  useful. 

But  due  to  the  breakdown  of  negoti- 
ations at  the  White  House,  the 
moment  is  at  hand  for  Congress  to  un- 
ambiguously bring  U.S.  support  for 
covert  military  activity  in  Nicaragua  to 
an  end.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
must  insist  that  this  is  a  time  for  the 
administration  to  make  primary  use  of 
the  tools  of  diplomacy.  If  we  do  not 
insist  on  this  effort,  but  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  on  to  what  I  fear 
will  be  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to 
higher  levels  of  violence,  we  shall  put 
at  risk  the  decade  of  national  healing 
and  reconciliation  experienced  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Better  to 
detU  with  Nicaragua  as  a  problem  of 
containment,  than  as  a  project  for 
counter-revolution.  One  way  lies  the 
possibility  of  an  effective  strategy  ca- 
pable of  support  from  the  American 
public  over  the  long  term.  The  other 


way  leads  to  an  inevitable  moment  of 
repudiation  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  and  Mr.  WILSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  represents,  I  believe,  a  classic 
and  historic  collision  between  what 
might  be  called  short-term  and  long- 
term  foreign  policy  considerations.  Un- 
fortunately, in  some  respects  It  seems 
as  though  the  short-term  consider- 
ations are  presently  winning.  I  see  the 
policy  dilemma  revolving  around  the 
following  factors: 

First,  if  we  judge  the  character  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  revolution  precipitate- 
ly and  formulate  our  policies  on  that 
basis,  are  we  going  to  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  consequences  later  If  we  are 
wrong  now?  Do  we  defer  our  historic 
commitment  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
rule  of  international  law  to  sustain  the 
momentiun  of  this  policy,  of  which  the 
$14  million  has  become  but  a  symbol? 
Do  we  work  from  the  premise  that 
peace  is  possible  or  that  war,  in  all 
likelihood,  is  necessary? 

If  we  render  a  judgment  now  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  beyond  the  point 
of  no  return,  we  invite  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

If  we  convince  ourselves  and  the 
American  public  that  Nicaragua  is  in 
fact  a  certifiable  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  foreign  policy  apparatus  and  a 
threat  to  vital  U.S.  interests,  we  had 
better  know  exactly  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  because  under  that  assump- 
tion. If  a  military  defeat  of  the  Con- 
tras  becomes  inevitable,  our  obligatory 
response  will  also  be  inevitable. 

What  we  do  or  do  not  do  today  af- 
fects the  unfolding  caricature  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  regime.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  Our  responsibility  is  im- 
mense, because  the  mark  we  make  on 
that  caricature  through  our  actions 
today  wlU  go  far  In  determining 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
American  troops  to  war  tomorrow.  No 
society  could  sustain,  without  paying  a 
price  in  judgment,  the  siege  mentality 
which  the  Nlcaraguan  people  have 
been  forced  to  bear  under  the  present 
circumstances— fighting  a  war  against 
a  dictatorship  one  day.  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  attack  the  next. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  valid 
argimients  that  point  to  danger  in  the 
Sandanlsta  regime,  their  immense 
military  buUdup  being  one  of  them. 
And  I  concur  in  the  viewpoint  that  we 
should  be  concerned  and  act  accord- 
ingly. But  I  speak  now  only  of  the  psy- 
chological Impact  that  uninterrupted 
war  has  on  a  society  and  a  people.  We 
may  never  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  the  Nlcaraguan  people  if  they 
become  so  used  to  war  that  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  functioning  any 
other  way. 

To  the  extent  that  this  caricature  of 
a  society  is  still  unfolding,  opportuni- 


ties to  change  it  which  we  fail  to  em- 
brace, opportunities  that  are  before  us 
today,  ready  to  be  tested,  virtually 
guarantee  that  our  most  sinister  suspi- 
cions will  be  validated. 

So  everyone  here  who  talks  of  a  "to- 
taUtarlan  Marxist  Leninist  Soviet 
beachhead"  in  Nicaragua  had  better 
know  exactly  what  he  or  she  is  talking 
about,  because  if  a  majority  of  us  are 
convinced  of  that  now  and  act  accord- 
ingly, we  are  going  to  have  it,  as  sure 
as  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  it  one 
day  in  order  to  save  face. 

I  am  not  saying  people  are  right  or 
wrong  on  this  assxmxption.  I  am  only 
sajring  that  we  had  better  be  careful 
before  we  cross  that  xenophobic 
threshold.  We  are  all  cynical  to  some 
degree,  and  I  suppose  we  have  a  right 
to  be.  But  there  are  untested  opportu- 
nities which  exist  right  now— they  are 
out  there — opportunities  which  are 
not  receiving  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. We  are  not  taking  them  serious- 
ly and  yet  we  have  no  idea  whether 
they  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously  or 
not  because  we  have  not  really  ex- 
plored the  possibilities. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Government  is  talk- 
ing today  about  lifting  press  censor- 
ship. They  are  talking  about  amnesty. 
They  have  already  announced  a  quali- 
tative freese  on  the  Importation  of 
arms. 

I  have  no  Illusions,  but  I  do  have 
fear,  fear  that  we  have  become  so 
jaded  already,  liberal  and  conservative. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  so  obsessed 
with  the  symbolism  and  the  question 
of  who  will  win  and  who  will  be  the 
victor  and  who  will  be  the  loser  in  this 
situation  that  the  political  smoke  will 
clear  tonight  and  those  opportunities 
for  forward  movement  will  have  gone 
up  In  smoke  right  along  with  It. 

Finally,  the  Sandinistas  may  at 
times  seem  like  petty  thugs  but  we  are 
surely  becoming  world  class  outlaws 
ourselves.  And  as  long  as  we  stand  in 
defiance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Intematioiui  Court  of  Justice,  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
glaring  omissions  In  this  debate,  we  de- 
serve what  we  get  according  to  the  law 
of  the  jungle. 

We  have  embraced  the  law  of  the 
jungle  to  the  disgrace  of  our  ideals  and 
the  delight  of  our  enemies  as  a  pre- 
ferred method  of  operatloiL 

Congress  sent  a  clear  message  that  It 
will  not  finance  the  mining  of  harbors 
but  it  has  not  made  clear  during  this 
important  juncture  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  that  the  rule  of  the  interna- 
tional law  is  every  bit  as  relevant  to 
determining  the  parameters  of  our 
policy  as  our  refusal  to  tolerate  an- 
other Cuba  In  Central  America. 

When  we  boycott  international  juris- 
prudence over  the  mining  of  a  harbor 
because  the  verdict  is  predictable,  we 
Invite  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  to 
mine  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  and  when 


we  do  not  reoognlae  the  VX.  Charter, 
we  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  stay  In 
Afghanistan  and  nfll  into  Poland. 

And  when  we  fall  to  correct  this  dis- 
regard for  the  sanctity  of  law  in  the 
context  of  this  debate  we  are  challeng- 
ing the  form  of  this  policy  but  we  are 
acquiescing  in  its  substance. 

This  is  an  immensely  Important  deci- 
sion we  are  making.  I  am  only  hopeful 
that  we  can  see  beyond  the  day  and 
beyond  the  question  of  who  wins  and 
who  loses  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  B  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  but  I  wish  to  add  to  my  re- 
quest to  yield  to  the  Senator  fnmi 
Texas  [Mr.  BDrmoi],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bom],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numr]  IB  min- 
utes to  be  allocated  among  themselves 
however  they  wish  to  do  so  and  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  Is  rec- 
ognlsed. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  begin  by  commend- 
ing the  junior  Senator  from  BCissouri, 
Senator  Damiokth,  for  stating  the 
case  with  painful  clarity.  He  has  chas- 
tised those  of  us  In  this  Chamber  who 
mistake  our  role  and  who  exceed  it, 
whatever  our  good  Intentions  are,  and 
seek  to  usurp  the  proper  role  reserved 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

But  if  in  fact  we  are  going  to  usurp 
his  role,  then  at  the  very  least  we  owe 
to  one  another  and  more  Importantly 
to  the  American  people  a  clear  and  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  facts  that  bear 
on  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  any  clear  analysis 
would  yield  up  the  following  facts, 
facts  which  are  painful,  even  danger- 
ous facts  which  even  Inspector  Clou- 
seau  could  not  avoid. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  these  is 
the  Sandinlsta  regime  seeks  to  export 
Its  revolution  beyond  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua  by  terrorism,  by  violence, 
by  subversion. 

This  has  been  made  explicit  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Sandinlsta  revolution. 

Most  recently  I  am  told  that  It  ap- 
peared In  a  special  MacNeU-Lehrer 
report  on  Central  America. 

But  there  is  no  shortage  of  these  ex- 
plicit statements  that  admit  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Sandinlsta  regime  to  domi- 
nate its  neighbors. 

Far  more  eloquently  than  any  ad- 
mission, any  explicit  statement  by  a 
Sandinlsta  commandante,  is  the  un- 
h^py  fact,  the  pain,  the  depth,  the 
suffering  that  has  been  Inflicted  by 
this  regime  upon  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Not  only  has  this  effort  brought  in- 
credible suffering,  not  only  has  it 
sought  to  disrupt  the  free  process  of 


elections  in  that  country,  but  it  is 
quite  dear  that  from  an  abundance  of 
evidence  these  efforts,  not  of  rebels, 
but  of  terrorists  are  armed  and  direct- 
ed from  Managua. 

Anyone  who  Is  In  any  doubt  I  would 
refer  to  the  Intelligence  Committee 
where  they  can  hear  the  abundant  evi- 
dence of  captured  arms,  captured  com- 
mimlcatlons,  of  defectors'  statements. 
There  Is  no  doubt  certainly  within  the 
region,  if  there  Is  in  this  Chamber,  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  Insurgency 
In  El  Salvador  is  armed  and  directed 
from  Managua  as  are  the  efforts  of 
the  «*M»<Wnt«tj«  to  imdermlne  and  sub- 
vert Honduras  and  Guatemala  and 
small  and  defenseless  Costa  Rica. 

The  second  painful  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  8andlnlst4is  will  never 
give  up  power.  They  have  made  their 
intentions  abundantly  dear  again 
through  ezplldt  statements.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  pointed  question  in  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  in 
August  1983,  then  Commandante 
Ortega  said  not  by  free  election  nor 
any  other  process  would  the  Sandinis- 
tas ever  give  up  the  power  that  they 
had  won  through  revolution. 

The  third  painful  fact  Is  that  like 
most  Marxists  they  are  patient  and 
will  wait  out  not  Just  this  administra- 
tion but  any  other  which  poses  a 
threat  to  thwart  their  ambitions  to 
dominate  their  neighbors.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  their  massive  military 
buildup  either  to  actually  employ 
force  against  their  neighbors  or  fear- 
ing the  response  that  would  be  expect- 
ed under  the  Rio  Treaty  obligations 
they  will  simply  use  It  to  extort. 

Bfr.  President,  the  fourth  fact  is  that 
Imposing  a  threat  to  their  neighbors  In 
Central  America  and  ultimately  to 
Mexico,  the  Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua, acting  as  a  surrogate  for  the  So- 
viets and  the  Cubans,  poses  a  threat  to 
the  United  States  Itself  not  just  to  our 
sealanes  in  communication  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  but  along  an  1,800-mlle-long 
undefended  land  border  across  which 
massive  Illegal  immigration,  Induding 
literally  three-quarters  of  1  million 
Salvadorans,  perhaps  as  many  as  a 
quarter  of  1  million  other  refugees 
from  other  countries  have  fled. 

Obviously,  the  consequence  of  this 
threat  Is  that  one  day  the  American 
people  might  awaken  and  might  plau- 
sibly demand  that  we  bring  home 
American  troops  from  other  theaters, 
from  NATO,  from  Korea,  to  engage  In 
a  defense  of  that  Mexican-United 
States  border. 

And  another  plausible  defense  is 
that  one  day,  because  of  the  temerity 
of  this  body  and  because  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  see  and  deal  with  reality,  Ameri- 
can boys,  some  now  16  and  17  years 
old,  may  one  day  have  to  shed  blood. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be  a  trag- 
edy unspeakable  because  of  the  need- 
lessness  of  it. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  resolution 
before  us  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
act  responsibly  to  people  who  are  see- 
ing freedom,  people  who  are  placing 
pressure  upon  that  Sandinlsta  regime, 
pressure  of  a  kind  that  alone  has 
brought  about  some  responsiveness. 

We  are  asked  by  the  spokesman  for 
the  archdiocese  of  Managua  to  keep 
pressure  upon  this  kind  of  Sandinlsta 
adventurism. 

There  are  two  things  on  the  side  of 
the  Sandinlsta  regime.  Mr.  President. 
One  is  time.  They  are  typically  Marx- 
ist and  patient  to  a  fault.  They  wHl 
outwait  us,  outlast  us  If  we  let  them. 

The  second  flowing  from  the  first  Is 
the  fact  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  U.S. 
response  to  this  dear  threat.  There  is 
no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  wish  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
neighbors  to  resist  Sandinistas  But 
their  will  to  resist  depends  directly 
and  proportionately  on  their  percep- 
Uon  of  the  U.S.  will  to  assist  than.  If 
we  are  seen  to  be  uncertain,  vasdllat- 
Ing.  totally  lacking  the  dear  resolve  to 
properly  assist  not  only  President 
Duarte  but  the  other  neighbors  of 
Nicaragua  while  Soviet-Cuban  assist- 
ance continues  unabated  then.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  condude  sadly  that 
for  them  to  continue  to  resist  will 
seem  f  oodhardy. 

We  will  find  one  day.  as  Churchill 
warned,  that  those  who  will  not  face 
the  threat  and  fight  it,  when  there  Is 
hope  of  overcoming  It,  will  find  the 
threat  return  to  than  grown  much 
larger  at  a  time  when  perhaps  the 
fight  will  be  unavoidable  and  the  hope 
of  winning  is  mlnlscule. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  threat 
that  we  face.  It  is  not  exaggerated. 

This  resolution  should  be  supported. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  discussion  here  tonight 
of  a  letter  that  the  President  is  pre- 
paring to  distribute  to  the  Senate  this 
evening  before  we  vote  on  this  matter. 

Let  me  just  state  for  the  Rccobs 
that  I  have  received  no  letter.  I  have 
been  here  on  the  floor  for  approxi- 
mately the  last  half  hour  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  letter  is  presently 
available. 

Mr.  DOLE  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  certainly  wilL 

tix.  DOLE  Let  me  Indicate  that  the 
letter  Is  on  the  way.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  drafts,  and  we  have  made 
available  to  the  minority  leader  about 
5  o'dock  the  latest  draft  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  had.  I  am  sorry  the  final 
version  is  not  here.  But  there  have 
been  some  changes  made  that  have  de- 
layed its  delivery.  The  moment  it  is 
here  I  will  come  to  the  floor  and  read 
it  in  its  entirety.  I  would  Indicate  that 
I  believe  the  letter  will  address  nearly 
every  concern. 
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Mr.  STEVENa  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
that  that  time  not  oome  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Let  me  continue 
with  my  comments.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sorry  I  will  probably  complete  my 
remarks  without  havlnc  seen  the 
President's  letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  join  my  dls- 
tlnfulshed  colleagues  who  seek  to  pro- 
hibit the  release  of  funds  to  support 
the  military  acUvlties  of  the  Nicar- 
guan  rebels. 

I  visited  Nicaragua  16  months  ago 
with  my  respected  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  Senator  CHAns.  I  re- 
turned to  Washington  convinced  that 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  to  wage  an  undeclared  war 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
served  neither  the  historic  ideals  of 
the  United  States  nor  our  Interests  In 
Central  America.  Since  then  I  have 
risen  on  frequent  occasion  In  this 
Chamber  to  argue  that  our  continued 
support  of  the  Contras  betrays  the 
democratic  ideals  of  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers and  weakens  our  political  posi- 
tion In  an  area  that  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Just  1  week  ago.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
visited Nicaragua  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Vermont  and 
Michigan.  Senators  Lsaht  and  Lkvin. 
Today  I  stand  before  my  friends  and 
colleagues  ever  more  certain  that 
futher  fimdlng  of  the  Contras  will 
gradiially,  tortuously,  but  Ineluctably 
draw  us  Into  the  abyss  of  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  either  by  proxy  or  by 
direct  military  intervention. 

This  is  not  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  one  who  is  oblivious  to  our  se- 
curity interests  in  Central  America.  It 
does  not  require  great  Imagination  to 
visualize  a  state  of  affairs  In  the 
region  that  could  prompt  U.S.  Inter- 
vention. Nor  is  this  the  conclusion  of 
one  who  naively  embraces  the  Sandi- 
nistas as  a  force  of  democratic  emanci- 
pation in  Nicaragua.  The  continuing 
economic  and  military  ties  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  substantial  presence  of  Cuban 
military  advisers  in  Nicaragoa.  and  the 
Nlcaraguan  Oovemment's  persisting 
assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  insurgen- 
cy do  not  augur  well  for  regional  stabi- 
lization. 

But  is  it  not  morally  indefensible 
and  politically  reckless  for  the  United 
States  to  brandish  its  sabre  at  the  Nlc- 
araguan Oovemment?  Oreat  powers, 
and  the  statesmen  who  guide  their 
destinies,  exercise  military  means  to 
resolve  international  disputes  as  a  last 
resort,  not  as  the  first,  and  certainly 
not  as  the  only. 

Considering  that  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Nicaragua,  the 
administration's       undeclared       war 


against  the  Sandinistas  borders  on  the 
surrealistic.  Worst  yet.  Mr.  President, 
its  approach  is  self-defeating.  First, 
the  administration's  strident  rhetoric 
and  military  intimidation  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  Sandinistas  to  sever  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  President 
has  fairly  demanded  of  them,  and  to 
adhere  instead  to  the  nonallgned 
policy  enshrined  in  their  revolutionary 
rhetoric.  In  my  view,  the  Soviets 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  see  the 
United  States  mired  in  a  protracted 
military  Involvement  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Second,  our  aggressive  posture  and 
military  support  to  the  Contras  do  not 
encourage  the  goal  of  democracy  in 
Central  America.  Rather,  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  legitimizes  the  San- 
dinistas' probable  objective  of  political 
aggrandizement  and  strengthens  the 
dictatorship  the  President  seeks  to  dis- 
lodge. 

Finally,  prepared  neither  to  declare 
a  state  of  war  against  Nicaragua  nor  to 
coexist  with  the  Sandinistas,  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  risks  alienating 
other  countries  in  Central  America  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  security  inter- 
ests it  is  ostensibly  intended  to  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
come  to  our  senses  with  resi)ect  to  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  and  the 
entire  Central  American  region.  We 
violate  the  public  trust  by  using  tax 
dollars  to  finance  a  guerrilla  war  that 
is  neither  legal  nor  wise.  The  Ameri- 
can public  will  not  support  such  a 
course.  If  we  are  to  be  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  our  electorates,  we  must 
give  diplomacy  a  chance  by  backing 
the  Contadora  process  as  the  only 
peaceful  way  of  reconciling  differences 
in  Nicaragua.  Reviving  the  spirit  of 
the  "Oood  Neighbor"  policy  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  sign  of 
strength,  not  of  weakness.  It  does  not 
detract  from  our  military  might;  it 
complements  it  and  makes  it  more 
credible. 

As  we  concentrate  our  energies  in 
search  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  crisis,  we  should  con- 
tinue the  prohibition  of  funds  "for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua."  as  expressed  in 
the  Boland  amendment  of  December 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  the  diplomatic  alter- 
native that  my  colleagues  in  this  dis- 
tingviished  body  and  I  advocate  can 
only  be  effectively  pursued  if  the  ad- 
ministration alters  its  goal  of  force- 
ably  removing  the  Sandinistas  from 
power.  Continuation  of  that  policy 
portends  a  military  involvement  that 
will  squander  our  human  and  econom- 
ic resources  and  contribute  to  the  ero- 
sion of  our  political  Influence  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  world  beyond. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  this  time  charged  to  us. 
But  we  are  pleased  to  have  enter  the 


Chamber  at  this  point  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  man  tnua.  tvot. 
Senator  Jakz  Oash. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask  that 
the  Interruption  follow  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  that  the  time  used  be 
charged  to  this  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor fom  New  Mexico. 

Ui.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  am  not  offended  by  being  In- 
tenupted.  I  think  we  should  Interrupt 
a  speaker  whenever  a  Senator  returns 
from  space. 

[Applause,  laughter.] 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAH ).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
you  have  heard  today  and  tonight  are 
very  eloquent  statements  that  demon- 
strate why  we  have  had  so  much  diffi- 
culty In  resolving  our  differences  and 
in  deciding  what  can  and  should  be 
done  in  Nicaragua.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Nicaragua  is  In  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  is  going  on  there; 
that  the  buildup  of  the  army  in  Nica- 
ragua to  a  size  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  Central  American  coimtry  is 
a  threat  to  that  area;  that  the  problem 
of  censorship  of  the  free  press  in  Nica- 
ragua should  be  of  concern  to  us;  and 
that  the  thousand  political  prisoners  is 
certainly  not  something  that  we 
should  countenance  or  that  we  should 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  wrestling  with  our  Oovemment's 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  for  some  time 
now,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  body  is 
severely  divided  as  to  what  that  policy 
should  be.  Should  we  give  further  aid 
to  the  Contras?  If  we  should,  what 
form  should  it  take?  It  we  should  not. 
where  does  that  leave  us  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  other  coimtrles  of  Central 
America?  Can  we  really  afford  another 
Soviet  satellite  state  in  this  hemi- 
sphere? 

Throughout  the  debate,  which  has 
stretched  over  many  months  since  the 
covert  military  program  in  Nicaragua 
came  into  the  light,  it  has  become  ob- 
vious to  me  that  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment is  not  simply  a  mlsimderstood 
group  of  revolutionaries  whose  pres- 
ence in  Central  America  poses  no 
threat  to  the  Interests  of  our  friends 
in  the  region. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas, in  their  present  way  of  behaving, 
pose  an  active  threat  to  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  that  we  cannot 
abandon  our  friends  in  the  region  in 
the  light  of  these  threats. 

We  cannot  abandon  our  friends  be- 
cause there  is  evidence — credible  evi- 
dence—that many  of  the  arms  and 
much  of  the  ammunition  that  Is  used 
by  the  FMLN  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador 


is  supplied  through  Nicaragua  by  the 
Oovemments  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  credible  evidence  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  is  pro- 
viding training  bases  for  guerrillas 
from  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
There  is  credible  evidence— there  is  in 
fact  an  admission  by  the  Sandinistas— 
that  the  command  and  control  head- 
quarters for  the  five  FMLN  groups  are 
in  Nicaragua;  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  knows  they  are  there;  and 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  disturb 
them.  I  believe  the  Sandinistas  must 
end  their  support  of  the  Insurgents  in 
El  Salvador  and  the  other  countries  in 
Central  America,  and  they  must  di- 
minish the  threat  that  their  own  mili- 
tary strength  poses  to  their  neighbors. 

The  Sandinistas  are  a  threat  to  their 
neighbors  because  of  a  military  build- 
up that  has  made  them  far  and  away 
the  greatest  military  power  in  Central 
America.  They  have  an  army  that  is 
half  again  larger  than  any  other  in 
the  region,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  allies  have  supplied  to  them  over 
$500  million  in  armaments  since  1981. 

The  tangible  results  of  this  Soviet 
largesse  are  visible  in  the  form  of 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  artillery  pieces  that  give  the  Nlca- 
raguan Armed  Forces  an  awesome  ca- 
pability. The  tangible  results  are  visi- 
ble in  the  high-performance  helicop- 
ters that  have  been  given  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan Air  Force.  And  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  and  Eastern  bloc  largesse  is 
visible  in  the  form  of  the  military  and 
security  advisers  who  roam  so  freely 
through  the  streets  of  Managiia. 

We  have  a  total  of  55  U.S.  Army  ad- 
visers in  El  Salvador,  and  I  know  there 
are  Members  of  this  body  who  think 
that  55  is  too  many.  If  that  is  the  case, 
what  about  Nicaragiia,  where  there 
are  at  least  2,500  Cuban  military  advis- 
ers, and  50  Soviet  military  advisers, 
and  60  Bulgarian  military  advisers, 
and  70  East  Oerman  military  advisers? 
I  am  disturbed  by  their  presence  in 
Nicaragua,  and  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  use  every  peaceful  means  to  con- 
vince the  Sandinistas  to  send  these 
military  and  security  advisers  home. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  particu- 
lars of  Contra  aid  for  months,  and  I 
confess  that  there  are  aspects  of  the 
program  that  trouble  me.  I  would 
never  for  1  minute  say  that  the  Contra 
program  has  been  run  with  the  level 
of  control  that  I  would  have  liked  to 
see.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  I 
have  never  for  1  minute  doubted  that 
it  is  in  our  best  Interests  to  convince 
the  Sandinistas  to  mend  their  ways 
and  stop  trying  to  undermine  their 
neighbors;  to  back  off  from  their  em- 
brace of  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans; 
and  to  reduce  the  military  buildup 
that  is  so  intimidating  in  the  regional 
context. 


On  April  4,  the  President  sent  to  us 
a  proposal  as  to  how  he  would  use  the 
$14  million  that  is  contained  in  the 
continuing  resolution  for  this  fiscal 
year.  After  days  of  discussions  with 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parties, 
from  both  sides  of  the  Hill,  he  has 
modified  his  proposal.  He  has  agreed 
that  he  will  expend  the  $14  million  for 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine  only,  and 
not  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  that 
Is  a  major  concession.  We  ought  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  such. 

He  has  agreed  to  resume  bilateral 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  and  indicates  that  he  will 
use  these  talks  to  support  the  Conta- 
dora process.  He  has  stated  that  he 
will  report  to  the  Congress  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1985,  as  to  progress  toward 
achieving  a  verifiable  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation in  Nicaragua  based  upon 
democratic  principles. 

Finally,  he  has  accepted  my  recom- 
mendation to  favorably  consider  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  to  undertake 
multilateral  consultations  with  other 
Central  American  states  in  this  regard. 

I  will  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace  in  Nicaragua 
without  abandoning  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  those  who  feel  betrayed 
by  a  revolution  whose  initial  promise 
was  so  great. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  original  simi  of 
about  $75  million  we  sent  to  Nicaragua 
in  hopes  they  were  going  to  have  a 
pluralistic  form  of  government.  It  did 
not  tum  out  to  be  that  way.  No  sooner 
had  IDaniel  Ortega  and  his  group  ob- 
tained control  than  they  changed 
things  and  stacked  their  little  Parlia- 
ment down  there  and  took  total  con- 
trol of  the  situation. 

I  think  they  have  evidenced  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  keep  their  commit- 
ments. 

The  President  has  moved  a  substan- 
tial distance  toward  meeting  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua  half  way.  He 
has  placed  his  full  support  behind  the 
Contadora  process  and  has  eliminated 
military  support  for  the  Contra  forces 
in  Nicaragua,  while  continuing  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  them. 

When  I  talk  about  economic  sanc- 
tions, I  am  fully  aware  that,  by  itself, 
they  will  not  cause  a  change  in  the 
Sandinistas  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  neighbors.  But  I  do  think  the  im- 
position of  economic  sanctions  will 
send  a  loud  and  clear  signal  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  that  we  do 
not  coimtenance  the  kinds  of  actions 
they  have  taken. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  to  demonstrate  their  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to 
resolve  the  conflict  that  is  slowly  de- 
stroying their  country. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoRXM],  who  shares  many  of  these 


same  views  and  who  has  succeeded 
during  the  negotiation  process  with 
the  President  in  finding  a  common 
ground  on  which  we  could  join  togeth- 
er, one  which  would  limit  this  to  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  bring  the  Conta- 
dora process  into  the  forefront  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  Just  peace. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
others  in  expressing  my  enthusiastic 
support  concerning  the  recent  letter 
delivered  to  us  from  the  President  in 
the  last  few  minutes  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $14  million  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  Contras  fight- 
ing to  bring  about  change  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said. 
I  think  the  President  has  gone  far 
more  than  halfway  toward  meeting 
the  subjects  raised  by  those  of  us  in 
negotiations  in  the  last  several  days  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  here  de- 
bating a  political  issue,  a  partisan  po- 
litical issue. 

We  are  not  here  to  decide  whether 
or  not  aid  is  going  to  be  given  to  one 
political  party  or  leader. 

We  are  here  debating  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Our  responsibility  as  U.S. 
Senators  on  matters  affecting  the  se- 
ciuity  of  this  country  Is  to  lay  aside 
partisan  politics  and  do  what  we  be- 
lieve is  right  for  all  the  American 
people. 

There  are  those,  I  know,  in  this  body 
who  sincerely  feel  that  the  way  we 
should  bring  about  peace  and  stability 
in  Central  America  is  to  take  pressure 
off  the  Sandlnlsta  government,  to  stop 
aiding  the  Contras,  to  stop  in  some 
way,  or  impair,  their  ability  to  disrupt 
the  present  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

We  have  tried  the  approach  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  question  the  Integrity  or  the 
patriotism  on  those  who  believe  that 
we  should  not  be  aiding  the  Contras.  I 
question  their  Judgment.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  that  they  are 
outlining. 

Before  we  cut  off  aid  in  1981  we  had 
sent  $118  million  of  aid  to  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  of  Nicaragua.  We 
have  tried  the  cooperative  vproach. 
We  are  here  diswissing  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  send  12  percent  of  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  we  have  previ- 
ously given  to  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment to  those  who  have  taken  up  arms 
in  trying  to  bring  about  a  free  and  plu- 
ralistic society  in  that  country,  and 
have  tried  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent that  government  from  exporting 
arms  and  terrorist  activities  to  neigh- 
boring nations. 

After  we  expended  $118  million 
helping  the  Sandlnlsta  government, 
what  did  we  get?  Of  course,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  has  been  diminished 
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by  that  govenunent.  even  after  we 
gave  them  aid.  The  church  has  been 
interfered  with  In  terms  of  its  free  ac- 
tivity, as  the  Archbishop  of  Nicaragua 
has  so  often  stated.  An  Internal  sectiri- 
ty  api>aratus  has  been  established.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  outside  troops 
fnun  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
been  brought  into  that  country. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  only  way 
we  can  bring  about  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, the  only  way  we  can  bring  about 
an  improved  chance  for  a  pluralistic 
society,  the  only  way  we  can  get  the 
Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  us  to  try  to  stop  sub- 
version of  their  neighbors  is  to  keep 
the  pressure  on. 

One  thing  is  certain:  if  we  want  to 
make  b\u%  that  there  are  no  negotia- 
tions on  a  meaningful  basis  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  if  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  Sandlnista 
government  does  not  enter  into  good- 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Contras.  If 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not 
continue  to  take  some  actions  that 
might  liberalise  freedom  of  the  church 
and  freedom  of  the  press  in  their 
country,  there  is  one  way  we  can  do 
that:  remove  all  American  pressure, 
remove  it  now,  send  a  message  to  them 
that  we  will  not  support  the  Contras. 
send  a  message  to  them  that  we  give 
them  a  free  hand. 

That  Is  a  guaranteed  way  to  torpedo 
negotiations,  to  torpedo  any  move- 
ment toward  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  to 
stop  any  constraint  on  Nicaragua  from 
exporting  subversion  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

I  am  not  ready  to  do  that.  For  those 
who  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  this 
government  on  its  own.  without  any 
pressure  from  the  United  States, 
would  act,  I  would  ask  than  to  look  at 
the  example  of  the  Reverend  Larry 
Jones  frmn  Oklahoma  who  attempted, 
after  promises  from  Ortega,  to  deliver 
225,000  pounds  of  food.  26,000  pounds 
of  clothing,  and  a  supply  of  medicine 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  He  got 
that  food  into  Nicaragua,  but  it  has 
been  confiscated  by  the  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  Racoao  a  state- 
ment by  the  Reverend  Jones  and  a 
news  article  about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

SiATsimrT  >T  THB  Rmum  Lasbt  Joms 

I  wsa  SHured  by  President  Orte«»— tn  an 
tntCTvlew  Uiat  I  h«ve  on  TtdeoUpe— that  I 
would  be  able  to  take  food  and  clothing  to 
local  erancelical  pastors  In  the  l^anacua 
area  and  they.  In  turn,  would  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute It  to  the  needy. 

We  had  228.000  pounds  of  beam  and  rice 
and  25,000  pounds  of  clothlns  which  arrived 
on  March  2Sth.  I  never  saw  any  of  It.  The 
coremment  confiscated  tt  all.  after  I  bad  re- 
ceived assurances  from  President  Ortega 
that  we  would  be  able  to  distribute  these 
goods. 

I  was  also  assured  by  a  committee  there 
that  there  would  be  no  problem  getting  me 


a  itsirtliini  to  praach  in.  Thursday  erenlnc  at 
6:1S  pjn.  I  was  flnally  given  aooeas  to  a  sta- 
dium with  no  lights,  no  sound  system  and  I 
was  told  I  oould  preach  at  1  pjn.  that  same 
night.  This  gave  me  no  oi>portunlty  to  publi- 
cise the  services.  Later.  I  preached  three 
ooosecuUve  nights  In  a  church  yard.  I  was 
also  told  I  could  broadcast  on  the  radio  but, 
ciH>Tenlently  the  station,  a  small  Christian 
station,  was  off  the  air.  We  were  kept  off- 
balance  the  entire  time  I  was  there.  I  never 
knew  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  was 
going  to  happen.  The  government  did  not 
keep  any  of  the  promises  that  they  made  to 
me. 

I  was  a  guest  invited  by  the  agency  that 
the  government  in  Nicaragua  told  me  to 
work  through.  Actually,  I  was  invited  by 
three  different  organlsatlonB.  If  this  Is  the 
way  the  government  treats  their  Invited 
guests,  then  how  do  they  treat  other 
people? 

I  was  In  Nlcaracua  five  days  this  past 
week  and  four  days  over  the  Easter  holidays 
...  so  altogether  about  9  days  In  the  last 
two  weeks. 

I  want  people  to  know  that  we  went  In  as 
a  relief  organisation  to  help  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  government  confiscated 
our  food,  clothing,  etc  and  told  us  It  was 
theUv. 

I  can  only  answer  for  what  happened  to 
me,  not  what  might  happen  to  other  aid. 
But  I  want  people  to  know  what  happened 
to  me. 

I  was  also  told  I  could  film  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  and  clothing  and.  of  course. 
was  not  80  allowed  because  there  was  no  dis- 
tribution. 

I  plan  to  ask  Congressional  leaders  to  send 
a  cable  to  the  government  to  try  and  help 
me  get  my  food  and  my  clothing  back. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  Nlcaracua  at  a 
time  when  I  would  be  allowed  to  distribute 
the  food  and  clothing  to  the  evangelical  pas- 
tors as  I  had  been  promised. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman/Tlmes,  Apr. 
23,19841 

Joiras  Claims  Pood,  Biblss  CoHnscATSD 

(By  Allan  Cremley) 

WASHmoTOS.— The  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment confiscated  288,000  pounds  of  food 
that  Oklahoma  City  Evangelist  Larry  Jones 
had  been  assured  he  could  distribute 
through  evangelical  churches  without  Inter- 
ference. Jones  told  The  Oklahoman  Sunday 
night. 

The  pro-oommunlst  Handlnistas  In  Mana- 
gua also  confiscated  a  truckload  of  clothing, 
600  Bibles.  50,000  religious  tracU  and  10,000 
sermons  In  Spanish 

"A  great  part  of  the  food"  had  been  do- 
nated by  Oklahoma  farmers.  Jones  said. 

He  said  he  was  allowed  by  the  Sandinistas 
to  preach  In  a  Bianagua  churchyard,  but  the 
seven  truckloads  of  goods  were  confiscated. 

Jones  left  the  country  hurriedly,  "greatly 
concerned"  that  he  would  be  detained. 

"With  aU  the  promises  they  had  broken, 
we  didn't  know  what  they  would  do,"  he 
said,  upon  arriving  in  Washington  Sunday 
night. 

Jones  recently  had  a  meeting  with  Nlcara- 
guan President  Daniel  Ortega,  who  prom- 
ised. Jones  said,  to  allow  him  total  freedom 
to  bring  in  food  and  to  preach  in  Nlcara- 
guan churches,  providing  Jones  stayed  away 
from  political  controversy. 

"We  worked  with  the  agency  that  their 
government  had  Instructed  us  to  work 
with."  the  evangelist  said. 


The  food  was  to  be  delivered  to  a  stadium, 
but  "they  kept  telling  me  they  had  more 
than  one  stadium." 

Jones  said  that  Carlos  Oallo,  a  province 
director,  told  him  he  was  going  to  give  the 
food  to  "displaced  people." 

Jones  said  Oallo  told  him  that  "when  the 
food  crosses  the  line  (into  Managxia)  It  Is 
ours  (the  government's)." 

"They  turned  us  over  to  an  agency,  then 
to  another  agency,  and  then  another," 
Jones  said. 

He  said  trucks  from  the  ooean-shlpped 
cargo  arrived  In  Managua  on  March  35,  "but 
I've  never  seen  any  of  It.  and  they  knew 
from  day  one  we  needed  It." 

The  goods  were  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  1,337  evangelical  pastors  in 
Nicaragua. 

When  J<BM8  finally  discovered  what  had 
happened,  he  went  to  the  American  embas- 
sy in  Managua  Friday  night  and  called  his 
wife  In  Oklahoma  City.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  Immediately  notified. 

Jones'  foreign  aid  ministry  Is  conducted 
through  Feed  the  Children,  an  Oklahoma 
City-based  organisation. 

Jones  flew  to  Washington  Sunday  and 
sought  a  meeting  today  with  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation. 

The  action  by  the  Sandinistas  came  only 
two  days  before  Congress  Is  scheduled  to 
vote  on  the  administration's  requested  re- 
lease of  814  million  In  military  aid  to  the 
anti-Sandlnista  rebels,  known  as  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  cant  believe  they  (the  Nlcaraguans)  are 
doing  this  to  us  on  the  eve  of  this  vote," 
Jones  said. 

However,  the  administration  request  Is 
thought  to  have  no  chance  in  Congress. 

Jones  was  attempting  to  reach  U.S.  Sen. 
David  Boren.  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  who  has  expressed  support  for 
the  Contra  movement. 

Boren.  D-8emlnole  county,  was  Instrumen- 
tal In  organising  a  bi-partisan  meeting  at 
the  White  House  Sunday  to  seek  a  compro- 
mise on  Contra  aid.  but  It  was  canceled. 

Richard  Halwell.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Inter-American  Affairs,  said 
Sunday  night,  the  State  Department  is  look- 
ing Into  the  Jones  matter. 

He  called  the  apparent  doublecroas  "part 
of  a  continuing  pattern— they  have  done  It 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  groups  from  Oerma- 
ny  and  Japan." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  say  this  is  only  a  letter 
from  the  President.  I  would  only  say 
this:  It  Implements  everything  we 
have  asked  for.  Mr.  President,  humani- 
tarian aid,  a  ceasefire,  bilateral  talks, 
economic  sanctions,  and  things  all  of 
us  feel  should  be  done. 

I  would  only  say  as  one  Senator,  one 
American  Senator,  I  hope  I  never  see 
the  day  when  any  of  us  stand  up  and 
say  we  cannot  accept  the  word  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  no 
matter  what  party  we  belong  to.  He  is 
my  President  as  an  American,  and  I 
am  willing  to  accept  his  word  In  writ- 
ing in  a  letter.  I  expect  him  to  stand 
by  it.  On  that  basis,  I  enthusiastically 
support  his  request. 

I  yield  any  remaining  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Chair  notify  me 
when  I  have  3  minutes  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
welL 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  my  friend 
from  Texas  and  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. I  think  if  you  look  back  a 
couple  of  years  you  will  see  we  had  a 
raging  debate  about  EH  Salvador.  At 
that  time  there  were  many  in  this 
body,  the  House,  and  in  the  coimtry 
who  felt  there  was  no  hope  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

We  devised  a  policy  there  between 
both  parties.  That  policy  basically  en- 
couraged those  who  believed  in  democ- 
racy and  democracy  In  EH  Salvador. 
That  policy  demanded  an  end  to 
human  rights  abuses  there.  That 
policy  provided  for  a  dialog  with  all 
factions  in  El  Salvador.  We  encour- 
aged that.  That  policy  also  encouraged 
free  elections  there. 

All  of  those  things,  including  partici- 
pation in  the  church  in  this  endeavor, 
have  now  begim  to  be  realized. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  closing  the 
chapter  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  a  long 
way  from  ending  himum  rights  abuses. 
But  at  least  we  have  a  bipartisan 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  an 
important  country. 

I  suggest  we  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  regarding  Nicaragua. 

The  President  has  taken  at  least 
three  steps  backwards  here  in  terms  of 
his  policy.  He  has  agreed  to  hvunanl- 
tarlan  aid;  he  has  agreed  not  to  have 
the  military  option  on  the  front 
burner,  he  has  agreed  as  late  as  this 
afternoon  to  begin  to  look  at  economic 
options  rather  than  simply  military 
options,  as  alluded  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

He  has  also  agreed  late  this  after- 
noon, to  Include  a  provision  In  the 
draft  of  the  letter,  which  I  saw,  that 
says  we  will  vigorously  pursue  the  end 
of  human  rights  abuses  in  that  Impor- 
tant country  by  our  allies  and  by 
others. 

I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way.  I 
think  this  letter  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  a  possible  approach  in  Nicara- 
gua that  can  enjoy  a  centrist-tyi>e  bi- 
partisan following. 

That  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  hope 
that  we  will  support  this  aid  at  this 
point  in  time.  I  think  it  would  be  very, 
very  poor  foreign  policy  if  we  decided 
after  all  of  these  assurances  from  the 
President  to  terminate  all  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  a  few  comments  he 
would  like  to  make.  I  jrleld  to  him 
whatever  time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  nearly  3 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  not  been  many  issues  recently  as 
controversial  as  the  question  of  what 
to  do  about  Nicaragua.  Layers  upon 
layers   of  problems   have   beset  UJ3. 


policy  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  for 
decades,  not  Just  for  the  past  few 
years,  but  for  decades. 

Some  would  argue,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly to  a  certain  degree,  that  U.8.  in- 
volvement in  Nicaragua  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  has  not  necessarily 
served  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  dis- 
patched the  Marines  to  Nicaragua  too 
many  times  to  count  and  propped  up 
oppressive  regimes  through  the  years. 
I  submit  that  may  be  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  United  States  was  very  gener- 
ous in  its  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguans  after 
the  fall  of  Somoza.  This  Nation  helped 
Nicaragua  get  back  on  its  feet  in  the 
late  1970's. 

What  did  the  Sandinistas  do  in  re- 
sponse, Mr.  President?  They  walked 
openly  into  the  arms  of  the  Cubans 
and  the  Soviets.  We  did  not  force 
them  to  take  those  steps.  The  Sandi- 
nistas did  it  on  their  own. 

The  history  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua  may  be  the  first 
layer  of  controversy  surrounding 
American  policy,  but  the  truly  prob- 
lematic Issues  which  are  of  concern  to 
Members  of  Congress  today  are  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  Contra  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Much  of  the  current  problem,  I 
would  suggest,  is  the  fault  of  the  ad- 
ministration itself.  As  the  program  has 
evolved  since  1981,  the  White  House 
has  shifted  its  rationale  for  American 
support  of  the  Contras  on  ntunerous 
occasions.  In  the  process,  I  think  it  Is 
fair  to  state,  the  administration  slowly 
but  surely  squandered  support  for  the 
program  both  in  Congress  and  with 
the  American  people.  To  make  matters 
worse,  reports  surfaced  that  the  CIA 
was  involved  in  the  mining  of  Nlcara- 
guan harbors — a  move  I  condemned— 
and  that  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee was  not  notified  beforehand,  in 
apparent  violation  of  a  commitment 
made  to  the  committee. 

Then,  there  was  the  CIA-produced 
booklet  instructing  Nlcaraguans  on 
terror  tactics.  The  list  goes  on  and  on, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  think  the  point  is 
clear  The  administration  keeps  shoot- 
ing Itself  in  the  f<x>t,  draining  little  by 
little  any  American  resolve  to  protect 
our  interests  in  the  area. 

The  next  layer  of  controversy  con- 
cerns the  Contras,  or  freedom  fighters 
as  President  Reagan  puts  it.  Who  are 
they?  Are  they  would-be  founders  of  a 
truly  democratic  society  in  Nicaragua, 
or  former  national  guardmen  under 
Somoza  who  would  turn  the  clock 
back  to  pre-revolutlonary  Nicaragua? 
The  answer,  in  my  mind  at  least,  is 
clear— they  are  both.  Some  opponents 
of  the  Sandinistas  are  committed  to 
the  path  of  democracy,  such  as  Arturo 
Cruz,  whose  recent  peace  proposals 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  many  peo- 
ples' minds.  Others,  unfortunately,  are 
committed  to  a  path  of  destruction 


and  terror.  Intent  upon  military 
strikes  against  civilian  targets  and  in- 
numerable human  rights  violations  In 
the  process. 

Tes,  Mr.  President;  the  United 
States  Is  Involved  in  a  messy,  very 
messy  affair.  Tet,  against  this  back- 
drop of  controversy,  there  remains  one 
central  fact  which  cannot  be  effective- 
ly refuted,  at  least  as  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor is  concerned:  The  Sandinistas  have 
voluntarily  moved  into  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  camp,  and  the  Contras  are  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  prevent  Nicara- 
gua from  becoming  another  Cuba  in 
America's  backyard.  All  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  what  happened  to  Cuba 
under  Castro.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
error  to  ignore  now  the  lesson  we  pain- 
fully learned  fnnn  the  Cuban  experi- 
ence. 

If  I  am  correct,  then  I  believe  It  is  In 
this  Nation's  Interest  to  prevent  that 
occurrence  by  the  most  effective 
means  available.  All  of  us  in  Congress 
would  prefer  to  witness  democratic 
change  by  peaceful,  diplomatic  proc- 
esses. I  strongly  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  notably  Senator 
Sam  Nxthh  ,  that  President  Reagan  was 
correct  to  embrace  the  democratic  re- 
sistance proposal  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  commencement  of  a  na- 
tional dialog  with  Nicaragua.  Thus,  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  serious  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  options  be 
brought  to  the  forefront  of  American 
policy. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  a  solemn  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  forces,  led 
by  Artiiro  Cruz  and  oUiers.  That  in- 
cludes resumption  of  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  democratic  opposition  for  the 
near  future,  at  the  very  least. 

Too  much  is  at  stake,  Mr.  President, 
to  Just  walk  away  from  Nicaragua.  If 
we  do,  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  regret  its  decisions  a  few 
years  down  the  road.  After  more  than 
3  years  of  false  starts  and  missteps  in 
that  area,  it  is  now  time  to  piece  to- 
gether an  effective  foreign  policy  for 
Nicaragua  which  will  be  sustainable  in 
Congress  and  with  the  American 
public  for  years  to  come.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  since  Vietnam,  It  is 
that  a  foreign  policy  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  Today's  effort  Is,  I 
hope,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  remarks  given  on  this  subject  last 
week  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoALinoir  poa  a  DntocsATic  Majorxtt 

Thank  you,  Harriet.  I  appreciate  your 
generous  remarks.  Those  of  us  from  Oeor- 
gla,  along  with  many  others  from  around 
the  country,  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  no  greater  friend,  no  more  ener- 
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cette  Mi|)port«r  «Dd  no  more  eff  ecUrc  leader 
than  HvrteC  Ztmmennaii. 

Helen  Jaekam.  Chalnaan  WaOenberi. 
Prealdent  RoaenblaU.  Penn  Kembell.  Con- 
liiMiiHii  Fkaoell.  Cmniiiiiieii  Aapin. 
Ia<11i*ff  and  gentlemen: 

ICy  electicn  to  the  United  State*  Senate 
twelve  yean  aco  brought  me  many  of>ix>rtu- 
nlUea.  but  among  the  greateet  apporUmttlea 
waa  tbe  prlrflege  of  working  with  and  being 
a  eoUeague  of  Sooop  Jackaon.  From  the  day 
I  arrtved  tn  Waataington,  Sooop  waa  my 
friend,  be  waa  my  teacher,  he  waa  my  ool- 
league.  and  he  waa  my  mentor. 

Thia  award  ta  well  named.  Sooop  Jackaon 
waa  trtily  a  friend  of  freedom. 

I  am  honored  to  be  placed  In  the  nntnpany 
of  Dante  ftaoeU,  who  lecehred  the  first 
Henry  M.  Jackaon  Award  laat  year,  and  Lea 
Aaptn.  with  whom  I  ahare  thla  reoognltlon 
tonight  Both  of  theae  outatandlng  leglala- 
tora  •erre  thia  nation  tn  the  flneat  tradition 
of  Scoop  Jackaon 

Scoop'i  Ifrturihlp  and  voice  are  mlMfti 
today  tn  the  Democratic  Party  and  In  the 
nation.  It  ta  altogether  fitting  that  the  Coa- 
Utlon  for  a  Democratic  Majority  gives  tu 
hlgheat  honor  tn  the  name  of  Sooop  Jack- 
ion.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  CDM  for 
thla  award. 

To  honor  Henry  Jackaon.  we  must  remem- 
ber the  noble  vlalon  of  America'!  role  tn  the 
world  coiMtltutea  hia  Indelible  legacy. 

Sooop  undentood  that  the  ■tmgsle  of  our 
time  ta  between  freedom  and  totalltarlan- 
tam.  He  knew  that  only  a  itroDg  America, 
waung  to  aaMrt  Ita  leaderahlp  tn  the  world 
community  In  defenae  of  democratic  valuea, 
can  enaure  that  tree  people  will  triumph  tn 
the  end. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  your  organliatkHi 
baa  exemplified  the  beat  of  the  Democratic 
Party— our  traditional  support  for  a  itronc 
national  defenae.  for  a  foreign  policy  that 
promotea  fi  wufcaii  and  opportunity  around 
the  world  and  for  a  dynamic  and  equitable 
econnnilr  policy  that  enjoy  the  aupport  of  a 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

A  quvter  of  a  century  ago.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy wrote  that  our  nation  reeled: 

"Tram  criala  to  crlaia  for  two  reaaona: 
Ftaat.  becauae  we  have  not  developed  a 
■trategy  for  peace  that  la  relevant  to  the 
new  world  tn  which  we  live:  and  aecondly. 
becauae  we  have  not  been  paying  the  price 
which  that  atntegy  fhrmanrti  a  price  meat- 
ured  not  merely  tn  money  and  military  pre- 
paredneaa,  but  tn  tocial  tnventlveaeM,  In 
moral  ■tamtna.  tn  phyaieal  courage." 

Your  Council  kept  our  gaae  fixed  on  theae 
goala— the  preparedneM.  the  Innovatlona, 
the  ttamlna,  the  courage  that  are  eaMntlal 
for  Democrata  If  we  are  to  return  to  our  tra- 
ditional role  aa  the  majority  party  and  for 
our  natloa  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challengea 
of  the  coming  yeaza. 

One  of  the  moat  Important— and  moat  dif- 
ficult—of theae  challengea  la  the  dilemma 
we  face  In  Central  America. 

No  one  ahould  have  any  tUtialona  about 
what  the  atrugsle  In  Central  America  la 
about.  It  la  a  atruggle  between  brave  men 
and  women  fighting  for  democracy  and  a 
better  life  on  one  aide  and  on  the  other  aide, 
the  enemlea  of  freedom,  both  on  the  left 
and  on  the  rlcht  And  no  one  ahould  have 
any  doubt  where  America  ahould  atand  In 
that  conflict.  We  ahould  atand  with  the 
forcea  of  democracy. 

We  atand  with  the  democratic  center  In  El 
Salvador  we  oppoae  both  death  aquada  on 
the  right  and  the  Mandat  guerrillaa  on  the 
left 

The  outpouring  of  popular  support  tn  El 
Salvador  for  President  Duarte  aa  expreased 


at  the  ballot  box  la  a  moving  example  of  the 
power  and  appeal  of  democracy. 

This  auooeaa  demonatrates  the  wladom  of  a 
n.8.  foreign  policy  when  It  la  centrist  and 
when  It  enjoys  broad  blpartlaan  aupport 

Dnfortunately.  no  one  ta  fiaimtwg  "victo- 
ry" tn  El  Salvador.  The  war  goea  on.  Human 
ricbta  abuaea.  by  both  the  right  and  left 
continue,  thousb  dlmtnlahed.  There  has 
been  Inadequate  Investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  murderers  of  American  dtlaena. 
And  democracy,  while  growing,  remains 
fragile  and  vulnerable.  But  we  are  beginning 
to  iHilld  a  auatatnahle  policy  towarda  that 
nation,  a  policy  that  haa  Increaalng  biparti- 
san support 

But  that  Is  not  the  caae  tn  Nicaragua.  Our 
poUcy  there  ia  In  a  muddle.  It  doea  not  com- 
mand the  aupport  of  the  American  people 
and  the  Congreaa— and  until  It  doea  It  ia  not 
likely  to  succeed.  Some  of  the  Admlnistra- 
ti(»'a  crttica.  appear  content  almply  to 
defeait  the  President's  proposal  for  addition- 
al aid  to  the  contraa.  I  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  the  responstbUity  to  offer 
an  alternative  course. 

Aa  I  aee  It  VS.  Interests  tn  the  region  can 
be  reduced  to  two  simple  objectives:  one,  we 
must  foster  genuine  democratic  prindplles 
as  well  as  economic  and  aodal  growth,  and 
two,  we  muat  prevent  the  Soviets  or  the 
Cubans  or  their  surrogates  from  '"«fc-«"t 
Central  America  a  baae  for  the  projection  of 
their  power.  If  we  support  dialogue,  democ- 
racy, and  national  reconciliation  In  EI  Salva- 
dor as  we  do,  we  ahould  also  support  those 
goals  tn  Nicaragua. 

Next  week,  the  Congress  faces  a  difficult 
yes  or  no  vote  on  whether  to  release  $14  mil- 
lion already  appropriated  for  continued 
covert  aid  for  the  contraa  tn  Nicaragua.  An 
Increasing  number  in  Congreaa  are  uncom- 
fortable with  either  a  yea  or  a  no  vote. 

A  "no"  vote  would  Xte  perceived  as: 

The  end  of  all  aid  for  the  Contraa:  a  victo- 
ry for  the  Sanrttntstaa:  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  further  active  Involve- 
ment concerning  Nicaragua. 

I  feel  these  results  are  unacceptable. 

On  the  other  hand— as  economists  are 
fond  of  saying— a  yes  vote  under  the  present 
policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  not 
likely  to  result  in  significant  leverace  vis  a 
via  the  Sandlnlataa  or  a  chance  In  their  be- 
havior. 

First  even  If  the  President  wins  the  vote 
tn  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  (which  la  possi- 
ble but  not  probable)  the  victory  will  t>e 
very  narrow  and  not  reflect  any  lasting  con- 
sensus or  any  long-term  sustainable  ap- 
proach. 

Second,  the  114  million  will  last  only  a  few 
months,  and  the  entire  battle  must  be 
fought  again  prior  to  the  first  of  October, 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Flacal  Tear. 

Third.  If  the  President  wlna  and  If  hla 
peace  plan  ta  accepted  but  If  there  is  no 
agreement  after  M  days  of  peace  talks,  the 
President  proposes  to  pull  the  trigger  for 
more  military  aid.  The  catch  Is  there  won't 
be  much  money  left.  Thus,  the  President'a 
trigger  which  converta  humanitarian  to 
military  aid  U  merely  a  aymbol.  Without 
further  Congressional  approval  of  aubatan- 
tlally  more  money  for  FY  19M.  If  the  Preai- 
dent  pulla  the  trlgf er  for  military  aid.  the 
gun  will  almply  not  be  loaded. 

Our  dilemma  ta  clear,  but  the  anawers  are 
much  more  complex.  Our  challenge  aa  a 
nation  la  to  chart  a  oourae  toward  Nicaragua 
that  enjoys  bipartisan  support  and  Is  also 
8\istainable. 

We  must  avoid  the  'Lebanon  ayndrome" 
In  which  the  Prealdent  and  Congreaa  estab- 


liah  arbitrary  and  unreallatic  time  limits  to 
complex  foreign  policy  goals. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  will  consider  an  alternate,  long- 
range  approach. 

In  my  Judgment  we  must  design  a  policy 
that  oontinuea  pressure  on  the  ^~**'«*t*"' 
while  moving  American  promotion  of  mili- 
tary action  in  that  region  to  the  back 
burner. 

The  American  people  must  believe  that  all 
avenues  of  diplomatic  economic  and  politi- 
cal pressure  have  been  exhausted  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  lasting  support  for  military  relat- 
ed options.  This  la  not  the  caae  today.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  perception  la  that  the  military 
option  through  the  contraa  has  been  on  the 
front  burner  and  ta  the  President'a  course  of 
first  resort 

The  challenge  is  to  move  the  military 
option  to  the  back  burner  while  keeping  it 
on  the  stove  and  honoring  our  commitment 
to  the  democratic  forcea  In  Nicaragua.  This 
means  resuming  an  adequate  amount  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  both  now  and  for  tbe  fore- 
seeable future  with  no  arbitrary  termina- 
tion datea.  America  would  not  furnish  lethal 
aid  and  equiiment  but  the  contra  move- 
ment would  \>t  assisted  with  food,  clothes. 
suppUes.  medical  support  and  other  neces- 
sary support 

While  resuming  humanitarian  aid.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  diplomatic  and  economic  op- 
tions be  moved  to  the  front  burner. 

I  agree  with  President  Rea«an's  call  en 
the  NIcaraguan  government  to  accept  the 
recent  proposal  of  the  democratic  resistance 
to  agree  to  an  tmmedlst.e  cease  fire  and  com- 
mencement of  a  national  dialogue. 

Further,  I  believe  the  United  Statea 
should  call  on  the  Sandinistas  to  suspend 
their  state  of  emergency,  thereby  lifting 
press  restrictions  and  allowing  for  full  free- 
dom of  association  and  assembly.  If  the  San- 
dinistas agree  to  a  cease-fire.  If  they  open  a 
dialogue  and  If  they  suspend  the  state  of 
emergency,  the  United  States  should  aua- 
pend  military  maneuvers  In  Honduraa  and 
off  NIcaragua'a  coasts. 

The  United  Statea  ahould  further  call  on 
the  NIcaraguan  armed  oppoaition  to  p\irge 
from  Its  ranks  of  all  thoae  responsible  for 
aerioua  human  righta  abuses.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  be  convinced 
that  we  are  supporting  the  true  democrats, 
men  like  Arturo  Crux. 

I  do  not  believe  this  diplomatic  approach 
will  work  without  some  form  of  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas.  While  the  military  option 
remains  in  the  background  the  Prealdent 
should  make  every  effort  to  enlist  the  na- 
tions of  tbe  region  In  a  coordinated  effort  to 
bring  m»»Hmiinn  economlc  pressure  on  the 
Sandinista  government  One  option  which 
should  be  considered  immediately  Is  an  eco- 
nomic embargo.  >nH«Hng  our  allies  In  the 
region  and  other  allies  throughout  the 
world  to  the  extent  possible. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  this  approach 
will  aocompliah  our  goals.  There  is  no  per- 
fect policy. 

The  responslbUity  of  those  of  us  who  hold 
political  office  is  not  to  seek  an  Illusive  and 
Impossible  purity,  but  to  craft  the  best  and 
most  sustainable  foreign  policy  to  advance 
American  Intereats  and  Ideas. 

If  these  political,  diplcnnatlc  and  economic 
steps  do  not  wortt.  the  President  could  come 
back  to  Congress  and  request  resumption  of 
military  aid.  At  that  point,  a  request  for 
military  aid  would  be  on  a  very  different 
foundation.  I  would  support  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  others  would  support  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  in  both  the  Houae  and 
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Senate  for  the  consideration  of  such  Presi- 
dential request. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  wiU  con- 
sider these  suggestions  ttefore  the  vote  next 
week. 

With  the  President'a  aupport  I  believe 
this  concept  could  enjoy  a  consensus  in  Con- 
gress and  provide  a  foundation  for  a  sustain- 
able, long-term  policy  regarding  Nicaragua. 
If  the  President  Insists  on  voting  aa  his 
preaent  propoaal.  there  ta  a  good  chance  he 
will  lose,  and  even  If  he  wlna  I  believe  he 
will  simply  be  postponing  for  a  few  short 
months  tbe  inevitable  termination  of  all  aid 
both  military  and  humanitarian  to  the  Con- 
traa. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Harry  Truman.  John  Kennedy.  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Scoop  Jat^aon  was  a  party 
that  knew  how  to  be  both  tough-minded 
and  Idealistic  Those  men  knew  that  suceeas 
ful  foreign  policy  requires  strong  military 
power  but  also  requires  skillful  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  tools.  It  begins  with 
America's  best  valuea— human  dignity,  liber- 
ty, freedom,  and  democracy  and  Its  best  ac- 
compliahed  through  cooperation  with  our 
alliea.  Such  a  foreign  policy  must  t>e  aua- 
talned  by  national  wUl  and  a  recognition  by 
the  AwiTtoaw  people  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
cause  that  Is  Just 

That  Is  what  I  am  calling  for  tonight— a 
Just  course,  that  can  be  aviatalned  by  the 
good  Judgment  of  tbe  American  pecwle  that 
we  are  pursuing  a  policy  in  Central  America 
that  Is  buUt  upon  the  cherished  valuea  of 
democracy. 

As  Sooop  Jackson  said  of  Central  America: 

"There  are  no  qulA  fixes.  Piecemeal  pro- 
poaala  and  frantic  *A  hoc  programs  are  in- 
adequate. The  United  States  faces  a  pro- 
found, long-term  challenge  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  must  devise  a  set  of  long-term  poli- 
cies to  match  It" 

I  suggest  that  we  pursue  the  goals  togeth- 
er. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EZON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  whip  of  the  minority. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  compromise 
has  finally  been  reached.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  one  of  those  appeal- 
ing for  reason  and  understanding.  I  do 
not  know  why  It  has  taken  so  long  to 
come  up  with  what  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  accepted  by  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  not  send  the  wrong  signal 
Internationally  through  the  request 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  attended  two  meetings  last  week, 
and  I  was  kept  advised  of  the  meetings 
that  went  on  at  the  White  House  over 
the  weekend,  so  I  am  delighted  now 
that  some  of  the  main  participants  are 
happy  It  happened  and  would  general- 
ly agree.  The  question  I  have.  Mr. 
President,  is  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  deliberative  body  in  the  world.  If 
we  are  all  for  this  that  the  President 
has  Incorporated  In  his  letter,  then 
why  do  we  not  take  down  the  matter 
before  us  and  do  things  right? 


Some  very  learned  Monbers  of  this 
body,  including  lawyers,  which  I  am 
not,  have  stood  up  and  spplauded  this 
effort.  On  what  are  we  voting,  Mr. 
President?  If  we  are  about  to  vote,  let 
me  quote  what  we  are  voting: 

Kesolved  bt  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
re»entative$  of  ttu  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreaa  oaaenMed,  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  flscal  year  198S  for  sup- 
porting, directly  or  Indlractly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

That  is  the  law.  That  is  going  to  be 
the  law  If  we  pass  It.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  now  comes  along  in  his 
letter  and  says,  "However,  my  Inten- 
tions are  founded  on  a  different  m>- 
proach."  Is  that  the  way  the  most  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world  passes 
laws— laws  that  say  one  thing  very 
clearly  but  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  says  something 
else?     

Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  the  Senator 
jrleld  on  my  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Public 
Law  98-473  passed  October  12.  1984. 
provides  specifically— and  this  Is  a 
matter  of  law  already— that  the  only 
matter  that  can  be  before  this  body 
now  shall  state  that  "the  Congress  wfi- 
proves  the  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

There  Is  no  leeway.  That  Is  the  law. 
We  could  not  change  this  by  rule  of 
the  Senate,  nor  change  It  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
subject  to  amendment,  point  of  order, 
or  any  other  motion. 

So  my  good  friend  misleads  the 
Senate  by  Indicating  that  somehow  or 
other  these  words  were  intended  to 
carry  purpose  far  beyond  what  was  in 
the  law  we  adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  EXON.  WUl  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  yield  2  minutes  on  my  time 
to  reply  to  what  he  Just  said?  I  am  out 
of  time  over  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes. 

lix.  EXON.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows  f uU  weU  there  has  been 
a  concerted  effort  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  make  changes  in 
this  law.  Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
saying  that  If  we  could  get  a  unani- 
mous consent  we  could  not  do  this  cor- 
rectly rather  than  the  way  we  are 
doing  It?  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
speak  to  that  when  I  am  recognized, 
but  the  answer  is  It  could  not  be  done 
by  unanimous  consent  and  stUl  bind 
the  House  because,  If  you  look  at  the 
law  which  was  passed  last  year,  the 
only  matter  that  can  be  before  both 
Houses  Is  that  precise  language,  in 
order  to  be  fast  tracked  and  to  release 


the  $14  million  which  was  already 
been  made  available  by  the  continuing 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
last  December. 

Mr.  E30N.  Mr.  President,  back  on 
my  time.  Just  let  me  finish  by  saying 
there  must  be  some  way  under  our 
Constitution  that  we  can  make  a 
change  in  the  law  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  I  was  advised  that  we  could, 
efforts  were  being  made.  Several  Sena- 
tors indicated  that  they  wanted  to  so 
move. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  bad  way  to  enact  a  law,  but  I 
am  hi4>py  at  least  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  that  I  think 
solves  the  basic  objections  I  had  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  when  it 
was  introduced,  but  I  object  to  this 
process. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  objection  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106  which  is  currently 
before  us.  As  my  coUeagues  should  be 
weU  aware,  the  resolved  clause  of  that 
resolution  states  "That  the  Congress 
i4>proves  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  supporting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua."  Not  across  the 
border,  not  anyplace  else  but  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Now,  the  Presldait  and  the  support- 
ers of  this  say  It  means  a  lot  of  other 
things,  but  that  Is  not  what  we  are 
voting,  Mr.  President.  We  are  not 
voting  on  letters.  We  are  not  voting  on 
stated  intentions.  We  are  not  voting 
on  negotiations  at  the  White  House. 
We  are  voting  on  whether  we  send 
money  down  there  that  can  be  used 
for  food  and  so  on.  aiul  release  other 
money  that  can  be  used  for  arms.  So 
this  is  an  "anmio"  vote  as  I  see  It. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this 
open-ended  authorization  given  to  the 
President.  I  hope  my  coUeagues, 
whether  they  support  the  present 
poUcy  or  not.  reject  this  gross  abdica- 
tion of  Senate  responsibility.  The  reso- 
lution pertains  specifically  to  the  1985 
money,  but  this  unlimited  authority  I 
disagree  with,  giving  the  President,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  mUltary  or  i>arar 
military  operational  authority  in  Nica- 
ragua. I  do  not  know  what  you  need  In 
a  declaration  of  war. 

I  might  ask.  where  has  the  great 
American  free  press  been  all  through 
this?  I  challenge  the  gallery.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  writing  we  have  seen  on 
this  has  stressed  the  confrontation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  White  House. 
How  many  people  have  Uterally  read 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  giving  the 
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President  support,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, for  military  or  parainilltary  oper- 
ations In  Nicaragua.  That  is  an  ad- 
vance Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  if  I 
ever  heard  It.  The  President  has  put 
forth  a  peace  plan  in  which  there  may 
be  a  few  new  things  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, yet  at  the  same  time  talks 
about  people  down  there  being  the 
moral  eqiiivalent  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

Well.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  the 
Sandinistas.  Our  difficulties  with 
them  are  well-known.  We  object  to 
their  denial  of  basic  rights,  freedom  at 
home,  support  of  revolution  abroad, 
and  I  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  make 
sure  we  change  that  regime.  But  I  am 
not  as  the  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  going  to  stand  here  and  vote 
for  something  that  gives  the  President 
a  blank  check  for  a  Tonkin  Oulf  reso- 
lution, directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  In  Nicara- 
g\ia.  a  nation  with  which  we  have  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

So  what  I  hope  we  do.  Mr.  President, 
is  we  defeat  this,  and  defeat  it  badly, 
then  get  on  with  putting  a  compro- 
mise before  us  that  I  can  support.  I 
will  not  abdicate  my  responsibility, 
and  I  will  probably  support  it.  But  It 
will  not  be  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106  saying  that  the  President  can  ac- 
tually go  into  these  nations  with  our 
blessing  in  advance,  do  whatever  he 
wants  to  do.  directly  or  indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary,  in  a  nation 
with  which  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this.  Then  let  us  get  on  with  a  compro- 
mise that  all  of  us  can  support  which 
shows  how  much  we  dislike  this 
regime  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Bdr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unlike  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  people  in  the 
gallery  have  done  a  pretty  good  Job.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  of  letting  us  know  that  we  are  not 
debating  foreign  policy  here  tonight 
and,  on  the  half-dozen  other  occasions 
on  which  we  have  addressed  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  not  debated  foreign 
policy,  either. 

Mr.  President,  for  6  long  years  we  in 
this  body  have  been  stniggllng  with 
the  issue  of  Central  America.  Repeat- 
edly, we  have  attempted  to  reduce  a 
large  and  complex  problem  to  a  series 
of  fragments  that  conveniently  fit  Into 
our  legislative  frame  of  reference.  We 
have  surrendered  our  role  as  a  deliber- 
ative body  designed  to  deal  with  the 
largest  conceputal  issues,  and  have  re- 
sorted instead  to  the  methods  of  a  cost 
accountant.  Procedure  consistently 
has    overtaken    substance,    and    the 


result  has  been  that  our  foreign  policy 
has  lacked  any  sense  of  long-term 
vision. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  alone  in  this  ap- 
proach, for  the  Congress  Is  supposed 
to  oversee  and  debate  the  policy  sug- 
gestions put  forward  by  the  executive 
branch.  For  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here,  we  have  not  seen  a  long-term, 
comprehensive,  and  affirmative  policy. 
Instead,  we  have  seen  a  few  program 
elements  and  a  lot  of  rhetoric.  So  it  is 
perhaps  understandable  that  Congress 
has  tried  to  create  a  policy  by  default 
through  the  adoption  of  various  Joint 
resolutions,  reporting  procedures,  cer- 
tification requirements,  and  fencing 
restrictions  around  funding.  But  if 
this  approach  Is  understandable,  it  is 
not  appropriate.  It  both  inhibits  the 
adoption  of  a  genuine  policy  and  en- 
mires  Congress  In  procedural  rather 
than  substantive  debates. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
limits  to  our  past  approach  than  the 
situation  we  face  today.  We  are  of- 
fered, thanks  to  our  own  handiwork 
last  fall,  a  poor  and  artificial  choice: 
Whether  or  not  to  vote  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106.  which  releases 
$14  million  for  the  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion. 

If  we  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106,  we  release  some  money.  But  we 
will  still  lack  the  comprehensive  and 
affirmative  policy  we  have  needed  for 
so  many  years.  So  we  risk  spending 
money  In  support  of  a  policy  which 
has  yet  to  emerge. 

But  if  we  vote  against  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  we  will  make  such  a 
policy  impossible,  for  we  will  virtually 
abandon  any  role  in  the  region  and  we 
will  embolden  a  Sandlnista  leadership 
which  all  of  us  agree  is  engaged  in  de- 
stabilizing and  repressive  actions. 

Mr.  President,  this  la  not  the  kind  of 
a  choice  I  welcome,  and  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  choice  I  want  to  face  again.  I 
would  prefer  that  we  spend  our  time 
looking  at  a  policy,  not  flipping  a  coin 
to  choose  between  a  fragmented  policy 
and  no  policy  at  all. 

So,  I  hope  that  we  will  have  learned 
the  futility  of  congressional  conditions 
on  programs  in  place  of  overall  policy. 
I  hope  we  will  remember  how  our  ex- 
periment with  the  artificial  box-check- 
ing ezerdae  of  certification  for  aid  to 
E3  Salvador  led  us  nowhere. 

I  hope  we  will  remember  as  well  the 
fallacy  of  the  approach  we  took  in  sec- 
tion 8066  of  last  year's  continuing  res- 
olution—the procedxire  under  which 
we  are  operating  today.  We  challenged 
the  President  to  file  a  report.  He  did 
so.  We  did  not  challenge  the  President 
to  develop  a  long-term  policy,  so  he 
has  not  done  so. 

The  Senator  from  Idissourl  earlier 
reminded  us  of  Inspector  Clouzot  from 
"The  Pink  Panther"  and  asked  that 
Congress  stop  trying  to  make  foreign 
policy.  He  is  probably  right.  But  the 
reality  Is  that  we  are  going  to  continue 


to  do  it  and  we  have  done  it  in  Central 
America  with  our  box-checking  exer- 
cises in  El  Salvador.  We  did  It  last  faU 
on  section  8066.  which  Is  what  brought 
this  simple  little  one-line  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
quoted  before  us  today.  He  read  it 
right;  it  Is  a  one  liner.  At  the  end.  you 
check  the  box  that  says  "yes"  or  you 
check  the  box  that  says  "no"  and  it 
does  not  tell  you  anything. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  as  many  of 
us  prepared  for  the  debate  today,  we 
sou^t  a  third  alternative  to  the 
narrow  choice  given  to  us  by  section 
8066.  Ideally,  we  would  today  be  dis- 
cussing the  passage  of  an  alternate 
resolution  which  expresses  support  for 
the  Nicaraguan  opposition,  eliminates 
covert  lethal  military  aid,  and  frees  us 
from  the  artificial  constraints  on 
debate  imposed  by  section  8066.  Final- 
ly, of  course,  we  would  be  dlacuasing 
binding  congressional  legislation.  In 
other  words,  ideally  we  would  today  be 
acting  as  legislators  who  are  comment- 
ing on  policy,  not  as  simple  cost  ac- 
countants who  determine  whether  or 
not  a  piece  of  paper  has  been  filed. 

Unfortunately,  our  own  procedures 
made  the  adoption  of  this  alternative 
resolution— or  any  other  alternative 
resolution— impossible.  Under  the  pro- 
cedures with  which  we  saddled  our- 
selves, we  cannot  even  consider,  much 
less  vote  upon,  an  alternative  resolu- 
tion without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  we  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  a  deliberate 
weakness,  which  prohibits  us  from 
acting  as  Senators  who  share  responsi- 
bility for  foreign  policy.  We  have  given 
ourselves  no  exit  from  the  imtenable 
choice  I  mentioned  at  the  start  of  my 
remarks. 

The  danger  of  this  procediiral 
refinement  became  clear  to  me  over 
the  past  few  days  as  I  discussed  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  third  alternative.  All 
were  enthusiastic  in  principle,  even  if 
they  disagreed  with  the  particulars  of 
my  sxiggestion.  But  we  all  discovered 
that  adopting  an  alternative  would 
simply  not  be  feasible,  given  the  re- 
quirement for  a  two-thirds  vote. 

This  came  to  a  head  yesterday  at  the 
White  House,  when  several  of  us  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  all  sides  of 
the  Central  America  Issue  spent  9 
hours  negotiating  with  the  administra- 
tion to  try  to  break  out  of  the  logjam. 
We  did  succeed  in  significantly  alter- 
ing the  President's  plans.  But  we  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining  a  new  legisla- 
tive vehicle  with  which  to  sharpen 
that  agreement.  So  we  face  today  a 
simple  yes-no  proposition  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106,  and  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  our  debate  Is  artificially 
limited  as  a  result. 

So  what  are  the  poor  folks  in  the 
press  gallery  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  are  doing? 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  which  I 
support,  simply  provides  $14  million 
for  support  of  the  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion. It  says  nothing  at  all  about  the 
conditions  attached  to  that  support.  It 
says  nothing  at  all  about  the  objec- 
tives of  U.S.  policy,  says  nothing  about 
the  limitations  on  the  expenditure  of 
money.  The  reason  it  is  that  way  is 
that  we  do  not  have  a  policy  from 
which  to  operate. 

You  do  not  build  a  policy  on  periph- 
eral issues  like  $14  million  worth  of 
either  lethal  aid  or  nonlethal  aid  or 
food,  medicine,  clothing,  or  whatever. 
You  do  not  build  a  policy  on  that.  And 
we  ought  to. 

You  do  not  build  a  policy  around  in- 
consistencies or  credibility.  You  do  not 
claim  on  the  one  hand  that  people 
who  do  not  want  Soviet  communism  in 
their  hemisphere  ought  to  rise  up  and 
vote  $14  million  in  humanitarian  aid 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  as 
others  have  pointed  out,  absolutely 
free  trade  with  Nicaragua  and  diplo- 
matic recognition.  And  we  swear  we 
will  never  send  an  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines. Coast  Ouard.  whatever,  to 
defend  our  country. 

You  do  not  have  a  policy  If  you 
cannot  even  get  something  really  sig- 
nificant like  the  Jackson  plan  through 
this  body.  Now,  there  is  a  policy,  but 
you  cannot  even  get  it  through  this 
body. 

You  do  not  have  a  policy  when  you 
do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  that 
"democratic  revolution"  means. 

You  do  not  have  a  policy  when  the 
people  of  the  countries  of  Central 
America  can  vote,  as  the  Panamanian 
legislature  did.  "Oo  ahead.  United 
States,  put  some  lethal  aid  in  there, 
but  if  we  catch  you  doing  it  and  it  is 
embarrassing  to  us,  we  will  be  against 
you." 

You  do  not  have  a  policy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  larger  goals.  So,  today,  we  are 
not  debating  some  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive policy,  we  are  debating  a  simple 
one-line  statement  of  fact.  And  with  it. 
after  some  period  of  negotiations,  in 
which  I  participated,  we  will  have  con- 
ditions on  the  implementation  of  that 
one-liner  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  responsible  for 
policy. 

But  that  statement  will  not  give  us 
any  policy,  either.  So  I  am  going  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  Coh- 
GKSssioHAL  RzooBD  and  read  the 
speech  the  Senator  from  Georgia  put 
in  on  his  own.  I  wish  I  had  put  it  in  for 
him,  because  he  gave  a  great  speech 
last  week  on  policy.  I  liked  it  because  a 
lot  of  it  was  like  a  speech  I  gave  2 
weeks  ago  at  the  National  Press  Club 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  also 
put  in  the  Rbcord. 

I  concluded  that  we  needed  to  guide 
any  policy  with  six  principles.  I  cau- 
tioned that  in  the  absence  of  such 
principles,  the  United  States  would 


prove  Ineffective  in  its  quest  for  re- 
gional stability  and  democratization. 

First.  I  urged  that  we  avoid  building 
our  policy  on  such  peripheral  issues  as 
a  $14  million  lethal  covert  aid  pro- 
gram. Policy  requires  the  support  of 
the  public  and  the  previous  formula 
for  covert  assistance  has  long  since 
reached  a  dead  end.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration persisted  in  trying  to  make  this 
the  centerpiece  of  its  regional  policy. 

Second,  I  said  that  we  must  try  to 
gain  some  credibility  in  our  policy  by 
balancing  our  rhetoric  and  our  wilL 
Yet  no  one  has  yet  suggested  either 
scaling  back  the  rhetoric  or  upgrading 
that  action. 

Third,  I  urged  that  we  rely  more 
heavily  upon  economic  tools  like  the 
Jackson  plan,  a  5-year  program  for 
stabilization  and  revltallzation  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Yet  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration continue  to  parcel  out  aid 
in  small  doses. 

I  could  go  on.  but  I  shall  not.  The 
point  would  still  be  the  same.  The 
President  is  not  offering  and  we  are 
not  proposing  a  comprehensive  policy. 
If  we  do  not  soon  do  so,  we  can  simply 
forget  any  prospect  for  a  positive  U.S. 
role  in  Central  America.  Instead,  we 
will  find  ourselves,  as  we  have  too 
often  foimd  ourselves  in  the  past,  re- 
acting to  events  rather  than  helping  to 
shape  them. 

Therefore,  we  face  one  fundamental 
challenge  today.  We  must  buy  the 
time  for  the  President  and  for  this 
body  and  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  develop  a  policy.  If  we  walk  away 
from  the  problem,  we  will  never  see 
such  a  policy.  But  we  cannot  buy  time 
at  the  cost  of  a  lethal  covert  aid  pro- 
gram which  no  one  supports  and 
which  can  no  longer  masquerade  as  a 
policy.  We  must  buy  time,  but  we  must 
do  so  carefully. 

Under  the  circumstances,  those  of  us 
who  met  yesterday  at  the  White 
House  obtained  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant concessions  from  the  Presdlent 
with  respect  to  today's  vote.  These 
concessions  are  backed  up  in  a  letter, 
and  compliance  with  them  will  be 
measured  and  monitored  through  ex- 
tensive auditing  procedures  and  re- 
porting to  the  Congress. 

When  President  Reagan  first  pro- 
posed the  appropriation  of  $14  million 
on  April  2,  he  couched  his  plans  in 
terms  which  were  simply  unaccept- 
able. While  his  endorsement  of  the 
UNIR  offer  to  engage  in  church-spon- 
sored negotiations  was  a  positive  move, 
the  plan  contained  what  I  referred  to 
as  a  "razor  blade  in  an  apple":  It  per- 
mitted the  President,  after  60  dajra 
and  without  congressional  assent,  to 
convert  the  $14  million  from  humani- 
tarian to  military  assistance.  The  deci- 
sion to  provide  lethal  aid  would  rest 
exclusively  with  the  President,  and 
Congress  was  in  essence  being  asked  to 
abrogate  its  responsibilities. 


Those  of  us  who  met  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  made  very  clear  to 
the  President  that  his  proposal  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  if  he  in- 
tended to  use  the  $14  million  to  do  in 
the  future  what  we  had  tried  in  the 
past.  Congress  would  prohibit  an  ex- 
penditures. Moreover,  a  number  of 
Senators  made  clear  their  view  that 
the  UNIR  negotiations  were  not 
enough.  They  insisted  upon  United 
States-Nlcaraguan  negotiations. 

After  9  hours  of  negotiations,  the 
President  agreed  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  rewrite  his  plan. 
He  has  done  so,  in  a  letter.  Let  me 
note  a  few  of  the  highlights. 

First,  if  we  vote  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  and  free  up  the  $14 
million  appropriated  last  year,  every 
penny  of  that  money  will  go  for  non- 
lethal  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  op- 
position. Not  1  cent  will  go  for  arms 
and  ammunition. 

Second,  the  lethal  triger  on  this 
aid— the  razor  blade  in  the  apple— has 
been  removed.  The  President  cannot 
unilaterally  decide  to  switch  the  f  imd- 
ing  from  humanitarian  to  military 
goods. 

Third,  the  administration  will  at  all 
times  fully  consult  with  Congress  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  this  nonlethal 
aid. 

Fourth,  bilateral  talks  with  Mana- 
gua will  be  resumed. 

Finally,  in  the  event  of  a  cease-fire 
between  the  opposition  and  the  ?:ir:di- 
nlsta  government,  all  assistance  will  be 
terminated  if  the  opposition  violates 
the  cease-fire. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  time  when  we 
were  talking  about  lethal  assistance 
under  the  guise  of  a  covert  program. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
time  when  our  policy  seemed  to  be 
simunarized  in  the  phrase  "make  them 
cry  uncle."  We  have  tempered  the  X5S. 
approach,  and  we  have  bought  the 
time  needed  for  the  development  of  a 
genuine  policy. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
I  feel  confident  that  most  Senators 
can  and  should  support  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  A  failure 
to  do  so  will  make  any  future  policy 
impossible,  and  it  will  signal  what  very 
few  of  us  believe:  that  we  are  acquies- 
cent about  the  Sandlnista  government. 

But  while  we  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant gain  in  tactics,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  go  farther  over  the  next  5 
months. 

The  President  must  not  believe  that 
our  willingness  to  keep  our  word  to 
the  FDN  and  to  show  our  resolve  to 
the  Sandinistas  means  that  we  will  be 
patient  with  a  nonpolicy.  He  must 
begin  to  move  in  the  direction  that 
many  of  us  have  called  for,  whether  in 
my  q>eech  at  the  Press  Club  or  in  Sen- 
ator Ntnnf '8  speech  a  few  nights  ago. 
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Equally,  the  Sandlntiitit  muat  recoc- 
nlse  that  while  we  have  had  some  tac- 
tical disputes  with  the  President,  we 
are  firm  In  our  resolve  to  oppose  sub- 
version abroad  and  repression  at  home 
by  the  FSLN  minority.  We  will  meet 
our  obllgati<HiB. 

Finally,  Consress  must  come  to  rec- 
ocnlse  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
debate  on  policy  than  a  narrow  yes-no 
vote  on  tactics.  It  is  better  that  100 
Senators  discuss  this  issue  than  that  a 
handful  go  to  the  White  House  at  the 
last  minute.  We  can  move  in  this  direc- 
tion only  by  avoiding  in  the  future  the 
approach  which  has  thus  far  limited 
rather  than  liberated  this  body  as  a 
major  institution  In  foreign  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  between  now 
and  next  fall,  when  we  will  undoubted- 
ly address  this  issue  again,  to  make 
ourselves  more  familiar  than  I  think 
this  administration  Is  with  the  larger 
goals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  this  hemisphere. 

B«r.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  quick  question? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  am  not  sure 
I  have  any  time. 

The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  Just  expired. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Will  the  manager  of 
the  biU  yield  for  a  question? 

Ux.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  considerable  number  of  requests  for 
time.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  once  I 
have  exhausted  those  times. 

Mr.  qUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
vote  on  aid  to  the  Contra  freedom 
fighters  Is  critical  not  only  to  Ameri- 
ca's national  security,  but  to  our  con- 
tinued credibility  as  a  nation  that  has 
long  dedicated  itself  to  supporting  de- 
mocracy in  this  hemisphere. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Nicara- 
gua's current  Sandinista  Idarxist 
dominated  government  is  a  threat  to 
such  democracy.  Both  by  action  and 
deed,  the  Sandinistas  have  made  this 
clear.  Certainly,  there  no  longer  is  any 
question  about  the  totalitarian  charac- 
ter of  Sandinistas  rule.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  publicly  announced  them- 
selves as  Marxist-Leninists  and  have 
willfully  excluded  all  other  political 
elements  from  government  rule— in 
most  cases  forcing  these  elements  into 
the  active  opposition,  which  now  sup- 
ports Contra  activity. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
Sandinista  expansionist  motives  out- 
side of  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  less  than  1 
year  after  establishing  Sandinista  rule, 
the  party's  leadership  declared  "This 
Revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  interna- 
tionalist from  the  moment  Sandlno 
fought  in  La  Segovia."  Clarifying  this 
statement,  Nicarag\ia  Foreign  Minister 
I^e'Escoto  in  1980  explained: 

Tou  (the  TTA.]  may  look  at  ua  u  five 
oountrlea,  ■U  now  with  Panama,  but  we 
regard  ouraelvea  as  aU  different  states  of  a 
■Ingie  nation,  the  process  of  reunification. 


FInaUy,  when  asked  recently  If  the 
Sandinista  revolution  would  be  export- 
ed to  "El  Salvador,  then  Guatemala, 
then  Honduras,  then  Mexico,"  Tomas 
Borge.  Nicaragtias  Interior  Minister 
responded  "That  is  one  historical 
prophecy  of  Ronald  Reagan's  that's 
absolutely  true." 

Beyond  Sandinista  Intentions,  how- 
ever, are  Sandinista  actions.  In  1979, 
Just  prior  to  their  successful  over- 
throw of  the  Somosa.  the  Sandinista 
forces  consisted  of  approximately 
S.OOO  men.  Somosa's  National  Guard 
had  no  more  than  14.000  men.  In  all  of 
Nicaragua,  there  were  only  three  oper- 
ational World  War  II  vintage  tanks 
and  25  antiquated  armored  cars. 

Having  no  external  enemies,  and 
having  been  entirely  victorious  over 
Somosa's  National  Guard,  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  no  cause  to  increase  their 
military  unless  they  had  aspirations 
beyond  their  borders.  The  buildup 
started  almost  immediately.  The  re- 
sults: Sandinistas  now  have  63,000 
military  on  active  duty  with  an  addi- 
tional 57,000  available  at  any  time  to 
bolster  Nicaragua's  forces  to  119.000— 
a  figure  larger  than  the  military  forces 
of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Honduras  combined.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  forces,  over  9,000  Cuban 
advisers  are  now  in  Nicaragua— 3,000 
of  which  are  attached  to  Nicaraguan 
intelligence  or  military  agencies— 
along  with  advisers  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Germany. 

Over  340  tanks  and  armored  vehicles 
geared  for  offensive  action  on  Nicara- 
gua's north  Atlantic  border  with  Hon- 
duras have  been  shipped  into  Nicara- 
gua from  the  Eastern  bloc  along  with 
scores  of  advanced  long-range  artillery 
pieces,  tactical  liarrage  rocket  launch- 
ers, fuel  tanker  trucks,  tank  bridging 
equipment,  chemical  warfare  equip- 
ment, advanced  attack  helicopters, 
military  transport  planes,  torpedo 
boats,  and  command  and  control  facili- 
ties. Finally,  with  Cuban  help,  the 
Sandinistas  have  constructed  a  major 
air  base  with  a  5-foot  thick.  10.000 
foot-long  runway  capable  of  taking 
any  air  transport  or  Jet  bomber  in  the 
Soviet  Inventory. 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  none 
of  its  neighbors  would  risk  countering 
its  interference  in  their  affairs  by  ac- 
tually invading  Nicaragxian  territory, 
the  Sandinistas  have  attempted  to 
overthrow  or  destabilize  each  of  its 
neighbors.  Arms  shipments  to  ED  Sal- 
vadoran  Communist  rebels  from  Nica- 
ragua increased  immediately  and  dra- 
matically after  the  Sandinistas  came 
to  power. 

These  shipments  are  made  by  sea. 
air,  and  land  transport.  In  addition  to 
making  Vietnamese  and  Soviet  Bloc 
and  deliveries  to  Salvadoran  rebels, 
the  Sandinistas,  continue  to  train  Sal- 
vadoran rebels  in  three  major  military 
camps  operated  within  Nicaragua  and 


operate  a  command  and  control  center 
dedicated  to  rebel  operations. 

Sandinista  coordinated  operations 
against  Hondurans  began  in  earnest  in 
1981  with  the  channeling  of  Honduran 
rebel  forces  to  Cuba  for  training  and 
their  relnfUtration  through  Nicaragua. 
Air  drops  of  supplies  were  planned  for 
these  infiltrating  forces  from  Nicara- 
gua, but  most  of  these  advance  forces 
have  been  captured  before  they  could 
establish  their  network.  Similar  ef- 
forts to  train  and  infiltrate  rebel 
forces  into  Honduras  have  been  re- 
peated and  continue  today. 

In  Costa  Rica,  leftist  kldnaplngs, 
bombings,  and  assignations,  coordinat- 
ed and  aided  by  Sandinista  coopera- 
tives, have  increased  and  use  of  Costa 
Rica  as  an  arms  transit  point  into  E3 
Salvador  continues. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Early  on  when  the  Sandi- 
nistas took  power,  we  had  hoped  the 
revolution  would  remain  pluralistic 
and  that  the  non-Communists  who 
were  central  to  the  revolution  would 
remain  central  to  the  revolutionary 
government.  This  was  not  be  be.  Key 
non-Communist  members  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government— Alfonso  Rob- 
erts, an  original  member  of  the  five- 
man  ruling  Sandinista  Junta:  Arturu 
Cruz,  member  of  the  Junta  and  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States:  Alfredo 
Cesar,  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank- 
ing Superior  Council;  Eden  Pastora, 
Vice  lifinister  of  Interior  and  De- 
fense—all Joined  or  became  supporters 
of  the  Contras. 

What  Is  America's  best  hope  for 
bringing  pluralistic  democracy  back  to 
Nicaragua?  We  have  a  choice.  The 
Contra  forces,  which  now  numbers 
over  15,000  have  Joined  the  Nicara- 
guan Episcopal  Conference  and  the 
members  of  the  Coordlnadora  group 
of  non-Communist  democratic  politi- 
cal organizations  remaining  in  Nicara- 
gua in  calling  for  fair  elections.  Unlike 
the  Communist  rebels  In  El  Salvador, 
the  Contras  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  do  not  expect  an  immediate  place 
in  the  existing  government.  All  they 
demand  is  the  lifting  of  the  state  of 
emergency,  general  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal crimes  and  prisoners  and  dialog 
leading  to  observed  elections. 

Support  of  the  Contras  means  sup- 
port of  this  agenda  and  the  political 
leverage  and  pressure  to  see  it  real- 
ized. That  is  what  today's  vote  is 
about. 

If  we  faU  to  Join  the  Contras  to  give 
them  the  support  they  need,  we 
should  be  clear  on  what  the  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  be.  First  the 
agenda  above  will  be  Jeopardized.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Sandanistas  have  no  reason 
to  become  pluralistic  or  more  liberal 
without  Contra  pressure.  Their  offi- 
cials have  already  candidly  admitted 
that  their  recent  elections  were  held 
and  rigged  only  because  of  the  pres- 
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sures  their  opponents  and  the  United 
States  placed  upon  them  to  live  up  to 
their  pledge  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  hold  elections. 

With  a  clear  denial  of  aid  to  the 
Contras.  the  Sandinistas'  only  armed 
organised  resistance.  Nicaragua  and 
the  region  will  understand  that  we  will 
be  retreating  to  reliance  on  Nicara- 
gua's goodwill  The  exodus  of  people 
out  of  Nicaragua  will  continue— over 
10  percent  of  its  population  have  al- 
ready left  presenting  destahillzlng  ref- 
ugee problems  on  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica's  doorstep— the  subrerslon  will 
continue,  and  the  arms  buildup  In 
Nicaragua  will  Increase.  There  will  be 
talk  of  negotiations  but  the  message  to 
aU  will  be  clear  Heed  Nicaragua's  will 
on  any  agreement  or  solution,  Conta- 
doran  or  otherwise,  or  face  immediate 
or  prompt  danger. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes  has 
always  stood  for  the  maintenance  of 
democracy,  particularly  in  Latin 
America.  We  have  understood  that  we 
risk  our  own  national  security  when 
we  allow  totalitarian  revolutions  to 
breed  at  our  doorstep. 

The  Sandinista  revolutions  is  just 
such  a  revolution.  We  have  already 
paid  dearly  for  Cuba— we  have  had  to 
spend  bOllons  to  check  the  military 
threat  It  poses  ot  our  shipping  snd  our 
ability  to  resupply  our  NATO  allies  in 
war.  If  Nicaragua  should  go  firmly 
Into  the  Soviet  camp  we  wUl  certainly 
have  to  pay  dearly  again.  Morality, 
faith,  and  support  of  pluralism,  and 
our  own  national  security,  then,  sug- 
gests the  expediency  of  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Contras.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
unable  to  see  the  merit  of  spending 
$14  millions  for  a  cause  so  clearly  in 
our  interest,  confidence  that  we  might 
sacrifice  for  any  less  a  cause  is  lost. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  is 
not  whether  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  a  Marxist  government.  It  is 
not  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  helping  the  insurgents  in  El 
Salvador.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
this  government  has  in  fact  stated  its 
intentions  are  to  expand  beyond  its 
border.  Both  of  those  questions  are 
answered  in  the  affirmative  that  they 
are  in  fact  doing  that  in  El  Salvador. 
They  do  have  ambitions  beyond  the 
borders.  Their  leaders  state  so. 

The  question  before  us  is  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  That  is  the 
issue.  The  answer  to  that  question,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration  and  the 
effort  that  they  want  to  make,  is  to 
have  some  sort  of  containment.  They 
want  to  support  the  freedom  fighters, 
support  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  sup- 
porting freedom  fighters?  Is  there 
anjrthing  wrong  with  supporting  free- 
dom? Was  it  wrong  for  the  French  to 
support  the  freedom  fighters  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  Revolution?  I  say  not. 

Was  it  wrong  for  our  Government  to 
support  the  freedom  fighters  in  1947 


in  Greece  and  Turkey?  I  dare  to  say  it 
was  not  wrong. 

Is  it  wnmg  to  support  the  freedom 
fighters  In  Afghanistan?  I  say  it  is  not. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong 
for  us  to  support  the  freednn  fighters 
InNlcangua. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  ambiguity.  This  issue  is  not 
clear.  Now  we  have  a  letter  that  is  sup- 
posedly on  its  way  that  has  been 
signed  that  is  pertiaps  going  to  clear  It 
up.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  Is  gcrtng  to  clear 
it  up.  Perhaps  our  stated  policy  may 
be  more  ambiguous  tonl^t  than  it 
was  before.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  all  at  some  time  get  together  and 
figure  out  whether  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  support  freedom  in  Nicaragua 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  or  we  are 
not. 

I  would  say  that  is  certainly  the 
issue  before  us  and  this  Nation  that  is 
steeped  in  freedom,  the  last  bastion  of 
hope  for  many  countries  around  the 
world,  that  we  cannot  turn  oiu-  backs 
on  the  freedom  that  is  trying  to  be 
provided  in  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  worthy  cause  and  I 
think  it  is  what  the  administration 
seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  manager 
yield  me  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClusk]. 

Blr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  It  de- 
scribes the  consequences  of  a  negative 
Senate  vote  on  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters— they  will  be  defeat- 
ed, killed,  and  driven  from  their  home- 
land if  we  fail  to  restore  aid  to  them. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Tlmea,  Apr.  17. 

1086] 
Saxbimistas  Sad  to  Rsadt  Omonivs 
Aoanrar  CoKTSAS 
(By  Tom  Diss) 
The  Nicaraguan  army  will  launch  a  major 
offensive  within  the  next  few  weeks  that 
will  drive  Nicaraguan  reststanoe  forces  back 
Into  Honduras,  a  retired  UJS.  Army  officer 
who  recently  returned  from  Nicaragua  pre- 
dicted yesterday. 

"It's  lust  a  matter  of  time  until  you're 
going  to  find  an  awful  lot  of  dead  Contras  In 
Nicaragua  and  a  lot  of  other  ones  baA  in 
Honduras."  said  Lt  CoL  Edward  L.  King. 

Col.  King  aerved  durlns  the  1»60b  as  a  liai- 
son officer  with  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  and  as  defense  policy  adviser  to 
formers  Sen.  Oeorge  L.  McOovem  during 
the  latter*!  1973  presidenUal  «»mpalgn.  He 
Is  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Central  America. 

He  returned  last  month  from  a  visit  to 
Nicarasua,  made  aa  paid  consultant  to  the 
Unitarian  Universallst  Service  Committee, 
during  which  he  visited  Sandlnalta  military 
units  and  observed  fighting  In  northern 
provlncea. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  sponsored 
by  Foreign  Policy  magazine.  Col  King  re- 
leased a  report  he  wrote  for  the  committee. 


aimed  at  rrtrntttng  points  made  In  several 
IwckgrouDd  papers  jointly  released  by  the 
departments  of  Stste  and  Defense  od  Sovtet 
and  Cuban  inflwenne  In  Nicaragua. 

"I  think  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  eUte 
Ranrtinlsra  forces  wHl  begin  an  aU-out  off «>- 
sive  that  wID  drive  the  FDN  [the  main  re- 
ststanoe force]  mmtary  fonea  out  of  Nicara- 
gua and  back  into  Honduraa,"  be  said  In  his 
repofl. 

"Ihere  hss  been  a  cleartng  of  the  aooea  In 
Jinotega  and  Chinandega  border  areas 
where  the  Oontns  have  been  operating." 
CoL  King  said  at  the  press  confereDoe. 

He  said  lie  observed  combat  In  the  Jino- 
tega area  during  February  and  saw  Sandln- 
stta  operattoos  to  move  civilians  out  of  the 


"Tlie  idea  being  that  anything  that  moves 
up  In  that  area  wUl  either  l>e  Banrttnlsta  or 
Contra."  he  said. 

Such  a  situation  would  allow  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  make  "»«»^»""'«  use  of  their  artillery 
and  eight  Soviet  lCi-34  Hind  gunahlp  beli- 
oopters.  The  Hinds— wlileh  X3&.  military 
men  describe  as  "awesome"  In  their  firepow- 
er and  "flying  tanks"— are  not  yet  known  to 
have  l>een  used  In  combat  operations  by  the 


Mr.  McCLURE.  tSi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Times  of  April  18. 
1985.  enUtled  "Soviets  Seen  In 
Combat  With  Sandinistas."  be  printed 
in  the  RsoosD.  President  Reagan  him- 
self has  confirmed  the  presence  of 
Soviet  military  advisers  in  combat 
with  the  Marxist  Sandinistas  against 
the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  an  article  by  Jim  Guirard,  Jr.. 
from  the  Washington  Times  of  April 
19.  1985,  entitled  "Contras.  Who  Are 
They?"  This  is  an  excellent  article  by 
a  prominent  Democrat,  arguing  that 
the  Contras,  or  Nicaraguan  freedom 
flitters,  are  most  democratic  leaders 
who  were  anti-Somoza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  April  18. 

19861 

Sovms  Sn  ni  Combat  With  SAMonnsTAS 

(By  Jeremiah  Olieary) 

Soviet  military  officers  have  been  spotted 
serving  with  Sandinista  ombat  troops 
fighting  against  the  reslstai>ce  forces  in  the 
Ocotal  region  on  Nicaragua's  northern  fron- 
tier, according  to  UJS  Intelligenoe  reports. 

Administration  offictals  have  long  known 
that  the  SandlnlsU  army  has  Soviet  advis- 
ers, along  with  others  from  Cuba,  Libya  and 
the  Palestine  liberation  Organisation.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  any  foreign  troops  have 
been  detected  serving  with  front-line  Nica- 
raguan units  In  the  combat  sone  along  the 
border  with  Honduraa. 

Ocotal  is  In  Nueva  Segovia  province  about 
60  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  a  region  where 
there  has  been  considerable  fighting  be- 
tween the  Nicaraguan  resistance  and  Sandi- 
nista armed  forces. 

The  official  aources  said  they  did  not  have 
a  head  count  on  the  nimiber  of  SovleU  with 
Sandinista  combat  imits  near  OcotAl.  They 
could  not  say  with  certainty  whether  the 
Soviets  are  acting  as  commanders,  advisers 
or  observers. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Nlcancuan  anny  Is  ex- 
pected to  launch  a  mejor  offenahre  within 
the  next  few  weeks  that  wffl  drtre  the  realat- 
anoe  foroea  back  into  Honduraa,  a  retired 
UA  Army  otfioer  who  recently  returned 
from  Nlcaracua  predicted. 

"It's  Juat  a  matter  of  time  until  you're 
■otnc  to  find  an  awful  lot  of  dead  Ccmtraa  In 
Nieacacua  and  a  lot  of  other  onea  back  in 
Honduraa. "  said  Lt.  CoL  Edward  L.  Klnc. 
who  serred  during  the  1960b  as  a  llalaon  of- 
ficer with  the  Inter-American  Defenae 
Board  and  as  defenae  policy  adviser  to 
former  Sen.  Oeorte  L.  MeOovem  during  the 
tatter's  1972  presidential  <— mp»«fT» 

He  la  a  well-known  opponent  of  the 
Reacan  administration's  policy  in  Central 
America. 

"I  think  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  elite 
Handinlsta  foroea  will  begin  an  all-out  offen- 
sive that  wHl  drive  the  PDN  [the  main  re- 
sistance group]  military  forces  out  of  Nica- 
ragua and  back  into  Honduras."  be  said  in 
hla  report. 

"Th««  has  been  a  clearing  of  the  aonea  in 
Jlnotega  and  Chlnandega  border  areas 
where  the  Contras  have  been  operating," 
Col.  King  said  at  the  preaa  eonferece. 

He  said  he  observed  combat  in  the  Jlno- 
tega area  during  Febniary  and  saw  Sandl- 
nlsta  operations  to  move  dvillans  out  of  the 
area.  "The  idea  being  that  anything  that 
moves  up  In  that  area  will  either  be  Sandi- 
nlsta  or  Contra,"  he  said. 

Such  a  situation  would  allow  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  make  maximum  use  of  their  artillery 
and  eight  Soviet  Ml-34  Hind  gunshlp  heU- 
oopters.  The  Hinds— which  D^.  military 
men  describe  as  "awesome"  tn  their  firepow- 
er and  like  "flying  lands"— are  not  yet 
known  to  have  been  used  In  combat  oper- 
ations by  the  Sandinistas.  However,  they 
have  been  used  with  devastation  effect  by 
the  Soviet  Army  against  resistance  forces  in 
Afghanistan 

Normally,  the  Soviet  bloc  training  cadrea 
remain  in  rear  areas  and  do  not  enter  the 
combat  lone  on  the  long  Honduran  frontier. 
VA.  forces  now  are  conducting  a  large  train- 
ing exercise  with  Honduran  troops  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  frontier  as  part  of  the  Big 
Pine  series  of  maneuvers. 

The  presence  of  Soviet  military  personnel 
in  the  combat  sone  raises  the  powibllty  that 
the  Soviet  advisers  could  be  injured  or  cap- 
tured, a  contingency  that  would  raise  the 
stakes  for  the  superpowers  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

In  his  report  to  Congreaa,  President 
Reagen  said  there  were  about  300  Soviet 
and  other  bloc  advisers  serving  with  the 
Sandinista  military  establishment  along 
with  up  to  3,500  Cuban  military  advisers 
and  4.000  Cuban  civilian  advisers.  The  San- 
dinista army  has  83.000  men  on  active  duty 
with  another  57,000  serving  as  mUltia  and 
reservists. 

Of  Nicaragua's  immediate  neighbors.  Hon- 
duras has  an  18.000-man  army  and  Coata 
Rica  has  no  army  at  all  Soviet  bloc  military 
deliveries  to  Nicaragua  have  risen  to  $115 
million  in  1983  and  t350  million  in  1984. 
The  Sandinistas'  Soviet  weaponry  includes 
110  Soviet  T-56  tanks.  30  PT-78  light  am- 
phibious tanks,  multiple  rocket  launchers, 
heavy  artillery.  Ml-34  Hind  assault  heUcop- 
ters.  radar  and  air  defense  equipment. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  demanded  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas accept  by  June  1  the  31-point  San 
Jose  peace  Initiative  of  the  resistance  forces, 
wliich  would  require  a  return  to  democracy, 
expulsion  of  all  foreign  forces  from  the 
region  and  adherence  to  the  original  tenets 
of  the  Sandinista  revolution  against  the 
former  Somoaa  regime  in  M«n»f  ■« 


In  return.  Mr.  Reagan  has  pledged  that 
the  $14  million  he  seeks  In  covert  aid  for  the 
realBtanee  forces  would  be  used  only  for 
noD-lethal  and  humanitarian  purposes. 

Yesterday,  the  president  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  day  meeting  Republican  and 
Democratic  senators  and  representatives  to 
seek  their  votes  when  both  houses  take  up 
the  $14  mOlloD  aid  resolution  April  23. 

Preaa  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  character- 
iMd  the  leglalatora  appearing  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  aa  among  the  "undedd- 
eda."  He  refused  to  ghre  the  namea  of  thoae 
who  visited  the  prealdent. 

"We  hope  there  will  l>e  a  settlement  by 
June  1.  and  there  would  be  no  providing 
arma  for  the  growing  democratic  foroea," 
aald  Mr.  Speakea. 

The  realstance  forces  are  now  estimated  to 
be  about  16,000  strong.  U.8.  officials  said  no 
American  funds  were  being  used  to  flnanoe 
the  war  against  the  °*"^<''Mm 

Mr.  Speakea  aald  no  dedalon  haa  been 
made  aa  to  whether  Prealdent  Reagan  wUl 
make  a  public  appeal  on  wtt^wfli  televlalon 
before  CongreH  votes  on  the  $14  mOllon 
reaolutlon. 

He  aald  the  decision  of  House  Speaker 
Thomaa  P.  OTfeUl.  D-Maas..  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  conduct  the  House  vote 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Senate  was  a  "legis- 
lative tactic  to  defeat  the  prealdent." 

"We've  always  known  we've  got  some  dis- 
tance to  go  tn  the  House.  It's  going  to  be 
tough."  Mr.  Speakes  said.  Minority  Leader 
Robert  Michel.  R-ni..  has  said  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  is  70  votes  short  of  victory  on  the 
resolution  in  the  House. 

Another  informed  administration  official 
said:  "Thla  vote  is  not  about  tl4  million.  It 
is  a  vote  about  whether  Congress  ia  for 
Prealdent  Reagan  or  Comandante  Ortega." 

The  administration  does  not  plan  any 
compromise  on  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Rep.  Michel  said  he  might  seek  some 
language  to  include  President  Reagan's 
peace  offer  to  Managua  but  the  White 
House  prefers  to  wait  until  the  battle  lines 
are  more  firmly  drawn. 

Mr.  Speakes  also  said  Pope  John  Paul  n's 
message  to  President  Reagan  waa  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  preaident'a  efforts  to 
obtain  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  fighting 
In  Central  America— not  of  the  tl4  million 
in  covert  aid  to  the  anti-Sandlnista  foroea. 
Mr.  Reagan  laid  yeaterday  the  Pope  "haa 
been  moat  supportive  of  all  of  our  activlUea 
in  Central  America." 

When  reporters  aaked  Mr.  Reagan  if  the 
pope  also  supported  n.S.  aid  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  realatance.  the  prealdent  said.  "I'm  not 
going  to  get  into  that" 

[From  the  Washington  Tlmeal 

Coimua— Who  Au  Trxt? 

<By  Jim  Oulrard.  Jr.) 

On  Tueaday  both  the  n.S.  Senate  and  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea  will  vote  on 
whether  to  restore — after  a  year's  suspen- 
sion—aid to  the  resistance  forces,  or  contras, 
in  Nicaragua.  kCany  congreaaional  Demo- 
crata  seem  ready  to  vote  "nay. "  Along  with 
a  handful  of  Republlcana,  they  aeem  intent 
on  abandoning  theae  anti-Communist  forces 
to  the  not-so-tender  mercies  of  the  Cuban- 
backed  regime  of  the  Sandinistas. 

T  leading  the  opposition  to  the  contras  are 
House  Speaker  "Hp "  O'Neill  and  Connecti- 
cut Sen.  Chria  Dodd.  They  and  their  cohorts 
call  the  contras  "murderers,  thugs,  thieves, 
and  Somocistas"— former  supporters  of  the 
dictator  Somoaa.  In  this  assessment,  they 
are  supported  by  most  rank-and-file  "liber- 
als." who  seem  to  feel  that  the  only  good 


contra  Is  a  dead  contra,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
armed and  subjugated  one. 

Their  principal  adversary  Is.  of  course. 
President  Reagan— who  fervently  contends 
that  the  contras  are  mostly  antl-Somoaa 
"revolutionaries"  who  had  their  domocratlc 
revolution  of  1978-79  atolen  from  them, 
fram  within,  by  a  Cuban  and  Soviet-backed 
Communist  digue. 

The  VA  oppoaltlon's  principal  ally  (and 
eventual  beneficiary.  If  they  prevail)  is  Co- 
mandante Daniel  Ortega,  chief  of  the  Sandi- 
nlata  Junta  against  whom  the  new  revolu- 
tion la  being  waged.  Mr.  Ortega  contenda: 
"The  leaders  of  the  oontraa  fought  to  sus- 
tain the  Bomoaa  dlctatonhlp  .  .  .  and  when 
they  faUed  in  that  effort  they  fled  the  coun- 
try and  were  organlMd.  trained,  and  fl- 
nanoed  by  the  CIA." 

As  proof  positive  that  Mr.  Reagan  Is  cor- 
rect, that  Mr.  Ortega  Is  lytng.  and  that  the 
O'Nelll-Dodd  forces  are  sadly  dis-lnformed, 
the  State  Department  has  Just  released  a 
document  which  settles  the  Issue— period.  It 
preaenU  biographical  sketches  of  the  top  17 
resistance  leadm,  aU  but  one  of  whom  was 
anfi-Somoaa  during  the  earlier  revolutlonl 
Here  are  summaries  of  about  half  those  en- 
tries. 

Eden  Pastora— military  hero  of  the  anti- 
Soraosa  revolution  and  ex-deputy  minister 
of  defenae: 

Alfonso  Robello— leader  of  the  earlier  rev- 
olutkm  and  member  of  the  first  Sandinista 
Junta; 

Adolfo  Calero— head  of  the  antl-Somoaa 
NIcaraguan  Conservative  Party,  twice  Jailed 
by  Mr.  Somoaa; 

Wycllffe  Dlago— Mlaklto  Indian  leader 
and  Moravian  pastor.  Jailed  by  the  Somoaa 
regime  for  allegedly  being  a  Communist; 

Indaledo  Rodriguea— antl-Somoaa  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Central  America 
and  early  Handinlsta  supporter, 

Zacarias  Hemandes— taidependent  labor 
union  leader,  many  times  arrested  by  the 
Somoaa  regime; 

Roberto  Perrey- founder  of  the  antl- 
Somoaa  student  group  CDF,  later  legal 
counsel  to  the  Sandinista  ministry  of  Jus- 
tice; and 

Enrique  Bermudea— professional  soldier 
and  military  diplomat  who  spent  much  of 
his  career  abroad. 

Among  these  and  other  prominent  resist- 
ance leaders,  Mr.  Bermudea  was  the  only 
hlghranklng  member,  a  colonel,  of  Somoaa's 
NaUonal  Ouard.  But  the  fact  that  he  spent 
much  of  hti  career  outside  Nicaragua  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  now  accepted  by  ao  many 
antl-Somoaa  democrats  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  he  was  never  a  true  Somodsta. 
As  military  commander  of  the  contras,  he 
counts  a  dwindling  number  of  former  Na- 
tional Ouardamen  among  his  forces— now 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  total,  and  falling. 

An  eminently  fair  assessment  of  the  main 
contra  organisation— the  NIcaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Force — was  given  in  Feb.  28  artlde  by 
The  Washington  Post's  prindpal  writer  on 
Central  America.  Edward  Cody:  "The  group, 
known  as  FDN  by  its  Spanish-language  ini- 
tials, has  expanded  from  a  band  of  ex-Na- 
tional Ouard  officers  into  a  mainly  peaaant 
army,  backed  by  a  political  organisation 
headed  by  Calero  and  other  dvillan  oppo- 
nents of  the  late  dictator  Anastasio 
Somoaa."  (Emphasis  added.) 

More  recently,  in  iU  March  17  lead  edito- 
rial. The  Poet  referred  broadly  to  the  Con- 
tras as  "  .  .  .  democratic  people  who  fought 
the  Somcca  dictatorship,  whose  leaders 
served  the  Sandinistas  In  the  early  period 
and  who  turned  against  (them)  only  when 
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they  found  the  Demooratte  promiae  of  the 
revOlutloo  being  doled." 

Actually,  this  shift  in  perception  by  The 
Post  is  even  mora  directly  influenced  by  still 
another  list  of  NloaraguaD  democrats  Al- 
though not  Contras  per  ae.  theae  peoide 
support  the  new  rerolutlan  and  charge  that 
the  present  tyranny  la  even  worae  than  Mr. 
Somoaa'a  Many  of  them  were  ao  praminent 
In  the  earlier  revolutloo  that  they  became 
high  otfldala  In  the  aandlnMas  goren- 
ment— before  its  Caatrotte  dlQue  aelMd  con- 
trol from  within.  For  wrample, 

Arturo  Crua— ex-oMmber  of  the  Junta  and 
ez-flandlnista   siiitiaBsailni    to   the   United 


of  the  Ntearaguan  Permanent  Commission 
on  Human  Rights; 

Kdgard  Martaa  anti-aomoaa  militant  and 
head  of  the  Popular  Sodaltot  Chrtetlan 
Partr.  ex  Banrtlnlata  vloe  mtnMmt  of  labor, 

VIoIetta  ChamotTO  ex-member  of  the 
orlgtaal  WaroHnlata  Junta; 

Pedro  Joachim  Chamorro  Jr.— antl- 
Somoaa  publlaber  (like  hia  father  before 
him)  of  La  Prenaa; 

Humberto  Belli— former  Marxist  intellec- 
tual and  antl-Somoaa  editor  of  La  Prenaa: 
author  of  a  recent  book  of  Handinlsta  sub- 
veralon  of  the  diureh; 

Jose  Frandaoo  Cardenal— ex-vloe  preal- 
dent of  the  SandlnlBtas'  Council  of  State; 

Carioa  Coronel— «x-8andlnista  minister  of 
ftaherles; 

Ftaodsoo  FlaUoa— ex-Sandinlsta  ambaasa- 
dor  to  Swilanrland:  and 

ArehUahop  Otiando  y  Bravo— antl-Somoaa 
leader  of  the  NIcaraguan  Catholic  Church 
and  former  Sandinista  aupporter. 

American  "Uberals"  and  "progreaalves" 
hare  long  yearned  to  be  on  the  "right  aide" 
of  a  p«t*"'"  revolution  in  lAtin  America- 
one  in  which  the  United  Statea  Is  not 
obliged,  in  the  name  of  antioommunlam,  to 
prop  up  Uie  umiiaslifi  regime  under  attack. 

Now.  these  long-suffering  NIcaraguan 
democrats  and  thouaanda  of  their  country- 
men an  waging  Juat  auch  a  revolutlan  and 
are,  quite  literally.  *'fi*"g  for  our  help.  Not 
much  help.  Only  $14  million,  which  Is  only  a 
minuacule  tractian  of  the  flood  of  military 
aaslBtanrf  the  Sandinistas  are  receiving 
from  Meaara.  Castro,  Gorbachev.  Qadrtafl.  et 
aL 

The  question  la  whether  the  present  mind- 
set and  partiMn  Mas  of  ao  many  House  and 
Senate  Democrats  against  such  good  people 
Is  as  Impregnable  as  it  appears.  If  ao.  there 
will  be  no  reatoratlon  of  aid  to  the  resist- 


In  its  place,  there  wHl  be  great  rejoicing 
among  the  Cubana,  Sovteta,  Bulgartana, 
Oaecha,  Bast  Oermana,  Ubyana,  Vletnam- 
eae.  Iraniana.  North  Koreana.  and  aasorted 
other  "llberaton"  of  the  NIcaraguan 
people— foroea  which  wHl  have  taken  one 
more  solid  step  toward  liberating  ua,  too, 
from  our  llbertiea. 
COB*  MAnrTAiwa  am  to  oomcuinsT  s^bls  m 

SALVADOK 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimoiu  consent  that  an  artl(de 
from  today's  Washinston  Times  na- 
tional edition  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRS.  This  article  is  entitled  "Cuba 
Firm  on  Aid  to  Insurgents,"  and  it  was 
written  by  former  Reagan  NSC  staff 
member  Roger  Fontaine.  Its  main 
point  is  that  at  this  time,  when  Ameri- 
can aid  to  NIcaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers is  In  question,  Castro  is  maintain- 
ing or  even  increasing  aid  to  the  San- 


dlnlgtas     and     the     Mandst-Lenlnlst 
rebels  In  13  Salvador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  u  f oUowk 

Cubs  Fdos  oa  Am  TO  iMsuaoavis 
(By  Roger  Fontaine) 

Fidel  Castro's  top  intelligmne  operations 
offloer  recently  made  dear  Cuba  would  not 
Bladvn  iU  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Mandst 
rebate  and  other  insurgent  forees  in  Istin 
America,    according    to    VA.    InteDigenoe 


Continued  support  of  anti-Weatem  tnsur- 
gendes  comes  at  a  time  when  Culia's  grow- 
ing ecoiKiintr  protdems  f oned  it  recently  to 
make  oondliatcry  statements  to  UdS..  West 
European  and  Latin  American  offlriate,  ac- 
cording to  the  aame  sourcea. 

In  a  report  made  available  to  "nie  Waah- 
ington  Timea,  Maniirl  PInero,  chief  of  sub- 
versive activitleB  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
apbere  for  the  Castro  regime  te  quoted  as 
telling  a  XJA.  otBtial  two  months  ago  that 
Cuba  wlU  continue  to  support  guetTillas  and 
temristB  in  B  Salvador,  Chile  and  Guate- 
mala with  aima,  equipment  and  training. 

VS.  inteOlgenoe  analysts  have  condiulert 
that  Cuba  wUl  do  nothing  to  undercut 
either  the  Sandtnista  regime  in  Nicaragua 
or  the  Marxist  rdieto  in  D  Salvador  deairtte 
acme  conciliatory  gesturea  tram  Havana. 

The  analysta  also  believe  that  Mr.  Castro'a 
recent  interest  In  negotiationa  ia  a  tactic  de- 
aigned  to  preacrvc  a  Salvadoran  insurgency 
now  on  the  def  enaive  and  to  buy  time  for 
the  Sandinlata  rulers  in  Managua. 

They  also  believe  it  glvea  the  Cuban  dicta- 
tor a  "veneer  of  stateamanship"  which  pro- 
vides him  the  "aelf-aaaumed  right"  to  Judge 
which  governments  In  Central  America  are 
legitimate. 

Cuba'a  growing  economic  problema,  how- 
ever, have  driven  Mr.  Castro  to  soften  his 
regime's  image  In  recent  months,  according 
to  the  aame  analysta. 

Havana'a  economy,  which  last  year 
showed  algna  of  life  after  two  yeaia  of  aus- 
terity, waa  thrown  In  reverse  again  when 
Fidel  Castro  last  December  called  for  more 
exports,  and  fewer  Imports,  and  held  out 
the  prospect  for  another  16  years  of  eco- 
nomic bardahlp  for  the  Cuban  people. 

A  major  reason  for  the  Cuban  dictator's 
switch  was  because  of  heavy  pressure  from 
the  Soviet  Unitm. 

Analysts  believe,  however,  that  the  new 
measures  while  redtidng  enmvnmir  growth 
wUl  not  aehlere  Mr.  Castro's  ambitious  new 
targets,  espedally  greatly  Increased  exports 
to  Western  countries. 

Moreover,  Cuban  nfflriali,  according  to 
UjB.  analysts,  have  already  abandoned  one 
key  goal,  harveating  a  record  10  mUlion  tone 
of  augar  for  thte  year. 

Analysts  blame  last  year's  extended  cane- 
cuttlng  season,  unseasonable  rainfall,  and  a 
lack  of  herbicides  for  the  ahortf alL 

Sugar,  currently  at  record  low  world 
prloea,  ia  Cuba'a  mainstay  export  Culm  haa 
heavy  sugar  coounltments  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
with  remaining  production  slated  for  West- 
em  countries. 

Mr.  Castro's  prescription  of  more  austeri- 
ty occurs  when  a  Cuban  government  poll 
shows  sharp  discontent  with  the  quality  and 
avaOatilllty  of  housing,  transportation,  res- 
taurants and  other  services,  the  analysts 


According  to  an  Intelligence  report,  Soviet 
offldals  attacked  Cuban  economic  policy 
last  summer  as  wasteful  and  unrealistic.  In 
a  litany  of  complaints,  they  said  that  20 


years  of  food  re  tinning  waa  ai 
ment  to  the  —"•*«'***  eauae,  and  crttldaed 
Cuban  hard-currency  purchases  of  madiin- 
ery  tram  the  West  rather  than  from  the 
Soviet  Uoc 

Soviet  offlrlals  are  reported  to  hare  been 
particularly  inrmnsed  at  Havana's  continued 
waste  of  imported,  and  increasiniiy  expen- 
sive, Wnartan  ofl.  Culia  te  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  imported  energy  sourosa,  96  per- 
cent of  which  to  petroleum  supplied  by  the 
Sovleta  at  bdow-market  prtcea. 

But  Mr.  Oastro'a  hopea  for  higher  and  aua- 
tained  growth  were  daahed  wtien  it  *«*^»«* 
apparent  that  the  pricea  for  principal 
Cuban  exports— sugar  and  nickel  in  particu- 
lar—were not  Improvlnc.  Moreover,  domes 
tic  bottlenecks  continued  to  plague  the  effl- 
dent  use  of  available  reaouroea. 

UdS.  taitdllgence  estimates  that  real 
growth  in  Cuba  was  only  S  percent  In  1984, 
in  contrast  to  Havana's  otfldal  figure  of  7.4. 

Ankerlcan  inteHigenoe  also  Indicates  t*»* 
Soviet  Union  has  in  recent  years  backed  Its 
displeasure  over  Cuban  econnmir  perform- 
ance with  a  levding  off  of  aid  from  $4.7  ba- 
llon in  19ea.  to  t*A  bflllan  in  1984. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Cuban  dictator  or- 
dered a  large  increase  in  exports  to  the 
West,  esperially  In  nontraditlonal  products, 
mandated  strong  austerity  measures  at 
home  and  ■*g'^'*^  a  desire  for  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Statea. 

At  the  same  time,  analysts  point  out, 
Cuba's  new  ecnnomic  problems  have  im- 
pelled Mr.  Castro  to  adopt  a  new  diplomatic 
strategy  that  to  designed  to  lessen  his  isola- 
tion in  lAtin  America. 

Intelligence  sources  believe  he  can  break 
out  of  that  Isolation  aince  prospects  are  fa- 
vorahle  for  improved  relations  with  Argenti- 
na, Braall.  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Castro  haa  alao  met  recently  with  a 
stream  of  high-level  Western  visitors  con- 
vincing each  In  turn  of  hto  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate all  differences  between  Washington 
and  Havana,  aocording  to  the  same  sources. 

Analysts  beliere  the  Cuban  dlctat<v  has 
fed  them,  "unrealistic  hopes  of  weaning  him 
away  from  the  USSR."  whQe  "pentetuatlng 
the  myth  that  Cuban-U.8.  frictions  are 
solely  the  result  of  Washington's  intransi- 
gent hostility,"  with  some  success. 

He  to  also  reported  to  have  convinced  In 
January  three  foreign  ministers  from  the 
so-called  Contadora  group— Colombia, 
Panama,  Mexico,  Venesuda— That  he  had 
upbraided  the  Wcaraguan  com  andantes  for 
being  too  intransigent  In  settling  Central 
America's  problems. 

Mr.  Castro  to  also  said  to  have  Informed 
OuHlomo  Ungo,  chief  of  the  political  arm 
of  the  Salvadtnan  rdiela,  to  form  an  "alli- 
ance" with  Prealdent  Jose  Napolean  Duarte. 

Analysts  also  beliere  Mr.  Castro  may  try 
less  orthodox  diplomatic  measures  such  aa 
trying  again  to  aettle  the  5-year  old  Iran- 
Iraq  war  in  the  hope  that  peace  will  bring 
construction  oontracta  providing  Joba  for 
Cuban  workers  In  both  oountriea,  and  add  to 
hto  international  atature. 

They  alao  beliere  the  Cuban  leader  wUl 
continue  hto  diplomatic  off  enaive  by  lasulng 
more  Invitations  for  leaden  to  visit  Havana, 
and  doing  more  traveling  atiroad  himself. 

U.S.  analysts  warn,  however,  that  they  see 
no  evidence  that  the  Castro  regime  would 
make  any  concessions  that  would  prevent 
the  Sandinistas  from  assuming  unchallenge- 
able power  In  Nicaragua  or  would  tmdercut 
the  political  and  military  strength  of  El  Sal- 
vador's guerrillas. 

VA  analysU  beUere  that  while  Mr. 
Castro  pushes  hto  diplomatic  offensive,  he 
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will  alao  be  more  "Judicious"  In  Unnrhing 
new  Inmrtendes  beyond  the  ones  klresdy 
supported.  Other  forms  of  meddllns.  Includ- 
ing the  training  of  trade  union  offlclkls,  and 
b*cklns  fsvored  poUtlcajis  with  cash,  howev- 
er, ts  not  ruled  out  under  any  drcumstancea 
by  analysts  in  Washington. 

Analysts,  however,  are  concerned  that  the 
Cuban  dictator's  tactic  at  apparent  reconcU- 
iaUon  with  the  XJA.  will  help  him  Co  tm 
prove  rapidly  relations  with  other  L*tln 
American  countries— many  of  whom  have 
had  nonexistent  or  strained  relations  with 
Havana  since  the  late  1970s. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Cubans  will 
attempt  to  stampede  LAtln  American  lead- 
ers Into  full  relations  with  Cub*  by  playing 
on  their  fear  that  U^.  reconciliation  with 
the  Cuban  regime  will  leave  them  behind 
facing  left-wing  opinion  at  home. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMzmci]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  resolution.  There 
is  plenty  of  bUme  to  go  around  for  the 
mess  we  are  In  tonight  In  Managua,  In 
Miami,  and  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. 

Activities  of  the  type  we  must  in- 
volve ourselves  in  when  we  have  a 
Communist  regime  in  this  hemi- 
sphere—and there  is  no  question  about 
that  in  Nicaragua— Is  very  difficult  for 
a  democracy.  Surely,  it  Is  going  to  be 
even  more  difficult  in  the  future. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  fall  to  act. 
considering  what  we  know  today  about 
what  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua  are 
doing— that  is.  that  marvelous  group 
of  nine  revolutionaries  who,  6  years 
ago,  were  going  to  give  Nicaragua  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  to  have  labor 
unions,  a  pluralistic  society,  some  free 
enterprise.  Nlcaraguans  have  little  of 
those  and  admit  it.  These  are  the  same 
leaders  that  send  the  leader  of  their 
regime  to  Moscow  every  time  they 
have  an  International  Marxist  event. 

Tet,  we  sit  around  and  wonder  what 
they  are  up  to.  I  know  what  they  are 
up  to.  They  know  it,  and  brag  about  it. 
Still,  some  American  leaders  don't,  or 
won't,  realize  these  are  hardcore 
Marxists. 

It  will  be  hard  to  get  the  Sandlnlsta 
Nine  to  the  negotiating  table  with 
their  fellow  Nlcaraguans  in  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

I  hope  that  today  we  vote  for  this 
resolution.  The  President  specifies 
that  the  $14  million  will  be  for  non- 
lethal  activities.  We  will  have  a  few 
months'  time  to  think  this  through. 
Further  delay  in  supporting  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  and  in  pushing  nego- 
tiations could  be  a  death  blow  to  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Central  America 
who  look  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership and  support. 

In  closing.  I  am  reminded  of  Arturo 
Cruz,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  an  in- 
spiring democratic  leader  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  revolution.  I  met  him  and 
talked  to  him  many  times  before  he 
left  his  most  recent  exile  In  the  United 


States  to  return  and  test  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Nine's  commitment  to  free  elec- 
tions last  year.  Some  of  you  heard  me 
talk  about  him  at  our  lunch  today. 
Arturo  Cruz  was  not  only  a  revolution- 
ary against  Somoza  going  back  to 
1947.  he  helped  set  up  the  Sandlnlsta 
junta  that  in  1979  was  proposing  a 
new  kind  of  freedom  for  Nicaragua.  He 
had  been  put  in  jail  by  the  previous 
dictator  at  the  peak  of  his  life,  and 
there  he  missed  seeing  his  children 
when  they  were  young.  Tet,  as  an 
older  man  with  a  good  Job  and  chil- 
dren in  college  he  was  again  willing  to 
be  part  of  a  revolution.  He  was  one  of 
the  12  who  opposed  Somoza  before  he 
fell  from  power. 

Arturo  thought  he  was  providing 
freedom  and  opportunity.  He  negotiat- 
ed Nicaragua's  foreign  debt  as  head  of 
the  Central  Bank.  He  served  in  the 
Junta.  He  was  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  By  19«2.  Cruz  left  his 
post  as  Ambassador  because  the  Junta 
betrayed  everything  they  promised  in 
197S.  After  resuming  his  old  Job  with 
the  Inter-American  E>evelopment 
Bank  In  Washington,  he  left  to  go 
back,  to  be  a  revolutionary  for  the 
third  time,  to  establish  what  the  San- 
dinistas started  out  to  do. 

Last  fall,  Arturo  left  my  office  with 
a  handshake,  saying,  "Perhaps,  I  won't 
be  back,  but  I  feel  confident  that  I  am 
going  to  give  my  life  to  the  cause  I 
helped  start,  more  than  35  years  ago." 
He  is  down  there  in  Central  America 
most  of  the  time  now.  The  Sandinistas 
won't  let  him  In.  If  we  withhold  moral 
and  humanitarian  support,  what  a 
signal  we  will  send  to  Cruz  and  to  the 
other  Nlcaraguans  who  are  leading 
this  revolution  and  all  surrounding 
countries. 

Most  Central  Americans  say.  "Wel- 
come. America."  I  have  been  there  and 
talked  to  them.  They  are  not  afraid  of 
America  in  the  1980'8.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Cubans. 

As  many  have  said  today,  "We  have 
to  do  some  more  thinking;  this  is  a  dif- 
fic\ilt  problem."  Surely,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  particular  the 
Senate,  should  not  be  prepared  at  this 
juncture  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
abandon  them  all  of  the  genuine  Nlca- 
ragium  resistance  and.  on  behalf  of 
the  greatest  freedom-loving  Nation  of 
Earth,  say.  "Good  luck." 

I  think  we  are  going  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  tonight,  and  I  will  be  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  as  we  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  policy  toward  the  un- 
friendly rulers  of  Managua.  That  is 
very  difficult  in  a  free  society,  but  we 
have  no  choice  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
our  neighbors  In  these  small  Central 
American  countries. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla. 

Bir.  lidATTINaLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  It  hard  to  believe  some  of  the 
things  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  today.  I  have  heard  our  Nation 
being  termed  "a  world-class  outlaw."  I 
have  heard  comments  about  our  not 
abiding  by  international  law. 

I  would  raise  the  question  of  wheth- 
er adherence  to  "international  law" 
prohibits  opposition  to  Marxism  and 
Communist  advances  around  the 
world.  I  think  we  can  cite  examples 
where  international  law  has  been  In- 
voked to  protect  Marxists  and  other 
tyrants  who  have  terrorized  civilized 
people  and  democracies  around  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
those  who  have  always  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  Individual  liberty  lose  sight 
of  how  valuable  those  blessings  are 
and  how  easily  they  can  be  lost.  Those 
of  us  who  have  the  fortune  to  live 
with  such  benefits  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  don't.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  lessons  of  history 
anymore  than  we  can  ignore  ctirrent 
events. 

Policy  is  not  Just  sitting  around 
watching  and  observing.  There  has  re- 
cently been  published  a  very  good 
book  by  Jean  Ravel  entitled  "How  De- 
mocracies Perish."  Read  it.  Tou  can 
see  what  happened  to  other  countries 
around  this  globe  that  Ignored  events 
and  took  no  action.  What  we  have  to 
do  here  Is  take  action.  That  is  what 
this  resolution  is  about,  and  that  is 
why  an  "aye"  vote  for  this  resolution 
Is  merited. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 
dajrs  of  negotiation  among  various 
Senators  and  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  seems  we  are  back  where  we 
started  with  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106.  And  that  is  the  simple  question  of 
whether  we  shall  vote  to  remove  the 
restriction  on  $14  million  In  assistance 
this  fiscal  year  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance movement  In  Nicaragua. 
There  is  one  change  since  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  took  up  this 
measure  last  week.  The  President  has 
now  agreed  in  writing  to  restrict  this 
assistance  to  humanitarian  aid;  that  is, 
none  of  the  fimds  will  be  spent  for  mu- 
nitions or  arms  but  only  for  clothing, 
food,  medical  assistance,  and  other 
nonlethal  support. 

There  are  those  in  the  Senate  who 
would  like  to  impose  a  great  many 
more  restrictions  on  that  assistance 
and  there  are  proposals  pending  In  the 
House  for  even  more  r^trictlons.  But 
the  question  before  us  now  is  the  one 
we  voted  last  year  to  take  up  In  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution,  and  it  is  a 
resolution  that  is  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  other  changes  or 
delays.  We  are  talking  about  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  releasing  these  funds 
which  the  President  now  says  wlU  be 
spent  only  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  conducted  a  necessarily 
brief  hearing  last  week  on  this  issue. 
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and  the  committee  subsequently  voted 
15  to  13  to  approve  the  resolution. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  some  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  apparent  broad  word- 
ing of  the  resolution.  They  fear  it 
might  be  construed  as  open-ended  au- 
thority for  all  kinds  of  military  mis- 
chief in  Central  America.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case  if  we  look  at  the 
legislative  history  of  this  resolution. 
Section  8066  of  the  1985  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  that  established  the 
procedure  we  are  now  undertaking 
clearly  limits  the  effect  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106  to  the  $14  million 
appropriated  last  year.  Additionally, 
we  have  the  President's  written 
pledge,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  this 
assistance  will  be  humanitarian  In 
nature.  I  would  like  to  change  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  to  make  It 
fit  the  situation,  but  the  text  is  man- 
dated by  the  1985  act  and  cannot  be 
modified. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  a  specific  amount  of 
money— not  to  exceed  $14  million— for 
the  very  specific  purpose  of  supplying 
nonlethal  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  down  to 
a  very  basic  and  vital  decision,  and 
that  it  whether  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's and  our  Government's  current 
policy  in  Central  America.  I  believe 
quite  strongly  that  the  Senate  must 
not  rebuke  the  President  in  his  con- 
tinuing policy  to  bring  peace  and  de- 
mocracy to  our  neighbors  in  Central 
America.  And  I  must  add.  quite  frank- 
ly, that  I  think  our  own  President's 
policies  make  a  lot  more  sense  than 
those  of  Sandlnlsta  leader  Daniel 
Ortega. 

A  negative  vote  In  Congress,  I  feel 
certain,  will  simply  tell  the  Sandinis- 
tas they  can  continue  to  Ignore  their 
own  promises  for  democratic  reform  in 
Nicaragua  and  that  they  can  continue 
to  work  with  the  Soviet.  Cuban,  and 
Communist  bloc  to  build  a  threatening 
military  force  In  Central  America  de- 
signed to  spread  Communist  revolu- 
tion and  to  coerce  their  peaceful 
neighbors. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  the 
United  States  should  not  be  providing 
assistance  to  Insurgents  In  another 
country.  Let  me  remind  you  that  this 
program  began  as  covert  assistance, 
and  covert  assistance  is  a  legitimate 
foreign  policy  tool  of  not  only  this 
country  but  other  major  powers  in  the 
world.  That  this  assistance  is  no 
longer  covert  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
administration  but  of  the  Congress, 
which  chose  to  make  this  a  public 
issue  through  a  prohibition  in  a  public 
law.  Every  Senator  knows  there  are 
other  covert  assistance  programs  and 
that  it  is  essential  that  they  remain 
covert  If  they  are  to  be  effective.  One 
way  to  destroy  any  covert  aid  program 


is  to  go  public  with  it.  That  is  what  is 
going  on  now. 

Are  the  critics  of  our  assistance  to 
Nicaragiia  suggesting  that  we  abandon 
all  forms  of  coveri  assistance  through- 
out the  world?  I  hardly  think  they 
would  make  that  choice  because  it 
would  clearly  undermine  Important 
foreign  policy  initiatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment throughout  the  world. 

If  the  Sandinistas  want  to  end  this 
turmoil  within  their  own  country  they 
need  only  live  up  to  their  own  prom- 
ises for  democratic  reforms  and  agree 
to  church-mediated  talks  with  the 
democratic  resistance  designed,  among 
other  things,  to  Institute  internation- 
ally supervised  and  free  elections. 

The  alternative,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
play  the  Sandinistas'  game  and  wait 
for  this  Marxist  regime  to  abandon  its 
own  obvious  goal  of  a  totalitarian  state 
supported  by  Soviet  and  Cuban  mili- 
tary power.  Without  the  Incentives  of 
continuing  pressure  from  the  demo- 
cratic resistance,  this  just  won't 
happen. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
President  and  remove  the  current  re- 
strictions on  this  relatively  small 
amount  of  humanitarian  support  for 
the  democratic  movement  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
procedural  Issue  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  we  passed  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  section  8066(a)  provided: 

During  fiscal  year  1985.  no  funds  available 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency 
or  entity  of  the  United  States  Involved  in  in- 
telligence activities  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  puriXMe  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  Individual. 

Subsection  (b)  went  on  to  say  that 
the  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  if,  after 
February  28— then  It  outlined  that  the 
President  should  send  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

As  I  said  before,  it  specifically  then 
said  that  the  joint  resolution  approv- 
ing assistance  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  is  en- 
acted. That  meant,  according  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  that  section,  that  this 
specific  language  states  that  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  supporting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  14,  1984. 
the  Senate  received  a  request  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  these 
funds.  On  April  5,  1985,  the  Senate 
voted  those  funds.  That  came  out  of 
an  urgent  supplemental. 

Later,  the  entire  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  was  included  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  again  put  the 
Senate    on    record    approving    these 


funds.  Then  the  funds  were  approved 
in  the  final  version  of  the  conference 
report,  subject  to  the  limitation  lan- 
guage of  which  I  just  advised  the 
Senate. 

In  other  words,  three  times  the 
Senate  has  voted  these  funds  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  purposes.  The 
issue  before  the  Senate  now,  in  view  of 
the  letter  from  the  President,  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  is  not  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  money,  although 
that  is  what  the  language  purports  to 
say. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  Congress  that  if  the 
money  is  approved,  it  will  be  used  for  a 
nonlethal  purpose,  as  stated  In  the 
letter.  I  leave  that  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  articulate.  But  I  Just  want 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  under- 
stands that  this  Is  money  we  have  ap- 
proved three  times  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tonight  is  to  have 
money  for  nonmilltary  purposes. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  can  deny  the  President  these 
funds  now  for  nonmilltary  puri>oses. 
when  the  Senate  three  times  previous- 
ly approved  them  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me  for 
one  question? 

I  appreciate  his  discourse  on  the 
mllitUT  versus  nonmilltary  funding. 
My  question  Is  this:  If  Congress  ap- 
proves the  obligation  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  available  in  fiscal 
1984  for  supporting  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua, 
where  does  the  President  derive  his 
power  to  say  or  exercise  an  option  to 
say,  "I  am  not  going  to  use  that  for 
military  purposes;  I  am  going  to  use 
that  for  humanitarian  piuposes"?  I  do 
not  think  that  power  exists. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  that  the  limita- 
tion was  put  on  use  of  the  fimds  that 
were  otherwise  available  for  any  pur- 
pose and  Congress  said.  "You  cannot 
use  these  funds  for  military  or  para- 
military operations." 

But  it  said,  "If  you  want  to  take  off 
that  limitation  on  the  use  of  those  dis- 
cretionary funds,  you  must  pass  this 
resolution  in  the  form  stated  in  sub- 
section (cKl)  of  that  law  of  section 
8066. 

In  other  words,  the  funds  were  there 
in  covert  means.  That  was  a  black 
area.  That  was  an  intelligence  oper- 
ation not  specified. 

The  amendment  said  "those  fimds 
which  you  have  cannot  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations In  Nicaragua,"  but  It  says  "If 
you  want  to  remove  that  limitation 
here  is  how  you  do  it:  you  pass  a  reso- 
lution In  this  language." 
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Now,  the  PrMldent  hu  oome  to  us 
and  nid.  notwlthif  nrttng  aU  this,  "be- 
cause of  the  necotlatloos  we  have  had. 
if  you  pass  this  resolution  and  unf  enoe 
that  money  that  Is  available  for  my 
discretionary  use.  I  state  to  you  that  I 
will  limit  it  as  stated  in  this  letter  and 
I  am  twepared  to  accept  that" 

I  hope  that  that  answers  the  Sena- 
tor's question. 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senate  resolution  is  dancerotis  and 
Busoeptable  to  the  same  grievious  mls- 
interi»etatlon  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  that  lead  America  into  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
it. 

As  to  the  President's  last  second 
letter  to  Senator  Dole.  If  It  is  to  have 
the  weight  and  meaning  suggested, 
then  why  arent  its  apparent  guaran- 
tees contained  in  the  legal  language  of 
the  resolutlcm? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
reject  this  resolution,  as  the  Senate 
should  properly  have  dcme. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today's 
vote  on  aid  to  Nlcaraguan  Contras  is 
far  more  Important  than  just  whether 
or  not  this  Nation  should  spend  $14 
million.  The  real  Issues  involved  in 
this  vote  are  many  and  diverse. 

Plivt.  should  the  United  States  take 
action  to  defend  its  own  security,  a  se- 
curity that  could  well  be  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  another  Communist 
state  in  Central  America  bent  on  ex- 
porting revolution?  I  say  yes. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  the 
forces  that  control  Nicaragua  be  con- 
tained. Since  the  days  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Central  America  has  been 
deemed  vital  to  the  Interests  of  this 
country.  Nothing  has  changed.  In  fact, 
in  view  of  the  spreading  global  tenta- 
cles of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  region  of 
the  world  has  taken  on  new  and  even 
more  critical  significance. 

Yet  do  we  hear  debate  from  the 
other  aide  about  this  basic  question— 
whether  in  fact  Central  America  is 
vital,  and  should  be  defended?  No.  In- 
stead, they  have  sought  to  define  the 
debate  in  terms  of  peripheral  issues 
which,  although  important  in  their 
own  right,  mask  the  basic  decision  this 
Nation  must  make;  namely,  will  we  or 
will  we  not  support  democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America? 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  seeks  to 
dominate  militarily  their  democratic 
neighbors.  Since  they  took  power  6 
years  ago.  the  Sandinistas  have  built 
an  armed  force  far  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  need  for  defense,  forces  I 
might  add  which  have  been  paid  for  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 

Let  me  Just  mention  a  few  figures  to 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  military  threat  to  Its  neighbors. 
The  full-time  army  has  over  30,000 
troops  and  27,000  reserves  on  active 
duty.  They  have  an  armored  force  of 


140  tanks  and  300  other  armored  vehi- 
cles—enough for  5  mechanised  battal- 
ions—supported by  the  necessary  sup- 
port vehicles  and  bridging  equipment. 

These  forces  are  backed  up  by  long- 
range  artillery  and  an  air  force  with 
troop  transport  helicopters  and  as- 
sault helicopters.  Their  air  defense 
forces  now  consist  of  a  variety  of 
short-  and  long-range  antiaircraft  guns 
and  SA-7  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Finally,  I  would  note  the  construc- 
tion of  the  large,  jet-capable  airfield 
outside  Managua,  and  the  training  of 
Nlcaraguan  pilots  by  the  Cubans  and 
Soviets.  The  trend  suggests  that  the 
completion  of  that  airfield  win  be  ac- 
companied by  the  introduction  of  so- 
phlsUcated  Mlg  aircraft 

In  tanks  and  armor,  Nicaragua  now 
surpasses  all  other  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  combined.  Costa  Rica  has 
no  army.  Honduras  has  an  18,000  man 
military  and  its  only  armor  Is  a  small 
force  of  armored  reconnaissance  vehi- 
cles. Nicaragua  has  an  offensive  army, 
not  a  defensive  force,  bent  on  threat- 
ening democratic  governments 
throughout  the  region. 

I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Nicaragua  is  closer  to  Texas  than 
Texas  is  to  Washington.  We  cannot 
tolerate  the  development  of  another 
Cuba-style  dictatorship  exporting  rev- 
olution throughout  the  hemisphere, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  democracy 
is  flowering  In  Central  America. 

This  country  supports  freedom 
fighters  In  Afghanistan,  as  well  as 
anti-Communist  forces  in  such  diverse 
places  ss  Angola  and  Cambodia.  Can 
we  fall  to  do  any  less  for  the  Contras. 
particularly  when  their  fight  goes  on 
in  o\ir  own  backyard? 

And  what  signal  do  we  give  to  the 
many  democratic  nations  of  the  region 
if  we  leave  the  Contras  to  twist  slowly 
in  the  wind?  What  kind  of  commit- 
ment will  they  perceive  us  m^ung  to 
the  concept  of  democracy?  Could  we 
really  question  them  if  we  find  them 
seeking  closer  ties  to  the  Sandinistas 
for  their  own  protection,  given  our 
willingness  to  "cut  and  run"  in  the 
face  of  aggression? 

The  second  issue  that  must  be  con- 
sidered is,  are  the  Contras  worthy  of 
our  support?  Again.  I  say  yes. 

The  Contras  are  not  saints.  They  op- 
erate in  a  violent  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  a  viciously  fought  war  on  both 
sides.  Supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Contras  does  not  mean  condoning 
their  every  action. 

But  the  Contras  are  the  only  hope 
for  democratic  change  in  Nicaragua.  I 
don't  know  if  the  Contras  can  win.  nor 
does  anyone  else  in  this  body.  What  I 
do  know  Is  that  without  the  pressures 
of  the  Contras  and  the  United  States, 
the  Sandinistas  would  consolidate 
their  totalitarian  regime  and  begin  to 
export  revolution  throughout  the 
region. 


ScMne  oppcments  of  aid  have  argued 
that  our  support  of  the  Contras  In- 
creases the  chance  for  X3S,  military  in- 
volvement But  by  allowing  the  Con- 
tras to  fall,  we  increase  substantisily 
the  chances  that  Nicaragua  will 
become  a  major  SovietCuban  base  of 
operations.  If  that  base  is  established, 
it  wiU  be  too  late  for  limited  action. 
Then,  our  only  military  alternative 
would  be  use  American  forces. 

Mr.  President  for  two  centuries  this 
country  has  stood  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Today,  the 
Contras  fight  for  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  deserve  our  support  not 
only  because  of  their  cause,  but  also 
because  they  fight  for  America's  inter- 
ests, too. 

The  Sandlnlsta  regime  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  world  alliance  of  terror- 
ists and  revolutionaries  arrayed 
against  the  United  States.  I  take 
Libya's  Colonel  Qadhafl  at  his  word 
when  he  says,  as  he  did  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  2,  1984, 
that— 

Ubyan  flshtert,  anna  and  hacklns  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  have  reached  them  be- 
cause they  flcht  with  us.  They  fight  Amer- 
ica on  its  own  ground. 

I  take  the  Sandinistas  at  their  word 
when  they  say,  in  the  1969  FSLN  dec- 
laration of  goals,  that  they  will- 
Struggle  for  a  "true  union  of  the  Central 
American  peoples  within  one  country,"  be- 
ginning with  the  support  for  national  libera- 
tion movements  In  neighboring  states. 

Their  challenges  to  the  United 
States  will  not  go  away  if  Contras  f  alL 
Instead,  those  challenges  will  increase. 
We  must  support  the  Contras  today  In 
their  fight,  because  they  are  the  best 
hope  to  preserve  and  strengthen  de- 
mocracy in  the  area. 

I  urge  support  of  this  package. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President  after 
considerable  debate  and  discussion  the 
Senate  must  now  vote  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106.  a  resolution  that  pro- 
vides funding  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  attempts  to  forge  a 
compromise  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
pounded earlier  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. I  would  have  cast  my  vote  for 
a  resolution  that  specifically  Incorpo- 
rated the  provisions  of  such  a  compro- 
mise to  include  the  limitation  to  hu- 
manitarian aid.  the  call  for  a  ceasefire, 
followed  by  negotiations  among  the 
warring  parties.  Unfortunately  those 
efforts  failed  and  we  are  left  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  this  resolution  coupled 
with  a  letter  of  understanding  from 
the  President 

I  have  decided  to  vote  no  on  this  res- 
olution because  it  is  far  too  open- 
ended,  providing  as  it  does  authority 
for  funding  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1985  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  stood  on 
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this  floor  today  and  argued  that  it  is 
not  the  proper  function  of  the  Con- 
gress to  usurp  the  President  in  his  re- 
sponsibility to  execute  American  for- 
eign policy.  I  agree.  However,  I  also 
insist  that  neither  is  it  a  proper  func- 
tion for  the  Congress  to  abrogate  its 
responsibilities  as  a  partner  in  these 
efforts.  No  foreign  policy  will  be  suc- 
cessful without  congressional  involve- 
ment and  support.  It  Is  our  proper 
function,  indeed  it  is  our  duty  to  ex- 
amine forei^  policy  and  to  express 
our  will  through  legislation  such  as 
this  on  the  crucial  issues  of  the  day. 
Had  an  earlier  Congress  in  an  earlier 
time  been  more  critical  of  a  resolution, 
not  entirely  unlike  this  one  before  us. 
perhaps  an  entire  generation  of  Amer- 
icans might  have  been  spared  the 
agony  and  turmoil  of  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  support 
for  or  against  communism  in  our 
hemisphere.  Not  a  single  Member  of 
this  body  would  ever  condone  commu- 
nism in  any  form  In  this  or  any  other 
hemisphere.  Nor  is  the  Issue  before  us 
one  involving  a  willingness  to  employ 
UJ8.  power  abroad  or  not.  While  there 
may  be  some  in  the  Congress  who 
would  withhold  a  U.S.  response  to  a 
threat  to  our  security  untU  it  had  ac- 
tually reached  our  own  borders,  most 
of  us,  including  this  Senator,  favor 
strong  and  effective  U.S.  response  to 
threats  to  our  national  security.  That 
is  why  I  supported  the  President  when 
he  ordered  the  invasion  of  Orenada 
and  would  do  so  again  if  the  circum- 
stances warranted  it. 

The  issue  before  us  today,  however, 
is  whether  we  favor  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 
That  is  what  we  are  voting  for  in  this 
resolution.  Proponents  of  this  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  contend  that  such 
aid  will  continue  to  pressure  the  San- 
dinistas into  a  more  moderate  course. 
However,  If  the  Sandinistas  are  the 
Marxist-Leninists  that  the  President 
tells  us  they  are— and  I  do  not  doubt 
his  assessment— then  such  pressxire  is 
of  dubious  merit.  No  Marxist-Leninist 
regime,  by  definition,  can  yield  to  such 
pressure.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  poli- 
cies we  wish  to  Influence  will  be 
changed  by  an  armed  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  regime. 

The  United  States  does  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. That  is  not  in  dispute  here.  If  you 
believe  that  continued  funding  of  the 
Contras  will  achieve  the  objectives  of 
our  Oovemment  than  vote  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  not. 

I  believe  that  we  have  legitimate  In- 
terests with  respect  to  Nicaragua  but 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  govern- 
ment is  not  among  them.  We  have  a 
right,  and  an  overriding  Interest  to 
prohibit  any  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
or  Cuban  base  on  Nlcaraguan  soil.  We 
have  an  Interest  in  seeing  the  removal 


of  all  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua.  We  have  an  inter- 
est in  securing  a  regional  agreonent  in 
Central  America  that  pledges  aU  of 
the  countries  in  the  region— including 
Nicaragua— to  refrain  from  interefer- 
ence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  and  to  abjure  any  support 
for  armed  Insurrection  in  the  region. 
Those  are  our  primary  interests  in  the 
region.  In  addition,  we  have  an  inter- 
est to  nudge,  cajole,  and  to  pressure 
the  Nlcaraguans  to  adopt  a  democratic 
pluralism  that  they  have  hitherto 
never  known.  I  do  not  believe,  howev- 
er, that  this  will  do  it 

In  the  final  analysis  therefore,  I 
must  oppose  this  resolution  because  of 
its  broad  scope.  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  that  specifically  in- 
corporates the  details  of  the  compro- 
mise discussed  on  this  floor  earlier 
today,  and  I  earnestly  hope  such  an 
opportunity  may  yet  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  later  this  week. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to 
vote  against  the  measure  before  us.  a 
resolution  to  approve  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua.  I  previously 
indicated  to  the  administration  that  I 
could  not  support  the  President's 
original  proposal— the  proposal  which 
is  before  us  now.  This  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  I  do  not  sup- 
port a  change  in  the  totalitarian  Nlca- 
raguan Oovemment  or  that  I  do  not 
support  the  cause  of  those  trjring  to 
make  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
more  democratic  or  pluralistic.  Rather 
my  vote  reflects  my  concern  for  the 
process  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
accept. 

The  administration  is  asking  us  to 
reinstate  funding  for  military  and 
paramilitary  operations  against  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  But  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  prepared  or  pre- 
sented to  this  body  its  long-term  objec- 
tives or  policies  for  Central  America. 
Last  year.  In  his  letter  seeking  fund- 
ing, the  President  told  us  the  funds 
would  be  used  to  interdict  arms  flow- 
ing from  Nicaragua  to  other  coimtries 
in  the  region.  These  arms  were  being 
used  to  threaten  other,  more  pluralis- 
tic governments  and  destabilize  the 
region.  However,  in  the  end.  these 
funds  were  used  for  much  more  exten- 
sive purposes.  This  year,  we  received  a 
request  from  the  administration  for 
fimds  to  be  used  to  bring  the  Nlcara- 
guan Oovemment  to  the  negotiating 
table.  These  are  very  different  objec- 
tives. And  yet  the  administration  has 
provided  no  rationale,  no  explanation 
for  this  change. 

We  are  left  with  a  dilemma.  The  ad- 
ministration asserts  that  the  Marxist/ 
Leninist  regime  in  Nicaragua,  as  the 
Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  characterizes 
itself,  is  unacceptable.  But  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  us  to  support  fimds 
to  bring  this  totalitarian  regime  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  change  their  be- 


havior. Yet  I  cazmot  accept  the  notion 
that  we  can  somehow  influence  the 
Sandinistas  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  case  where 
a  totalltlarian  government  has  volun- 
tarily relinquished  a  share  of  its 
power. 

So  where  does  this  leave  us?  The  ad- 
ministration tells  us  we  won't  use 
direct  force  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  but 
rather,  we  will  try  to  use  influence. 
Yet  the  administration  acknowledges 
that  influence  alone  is  not  likely  to 
cause  the  Sandinistas  to  allow  a  more 
pluralistic  government  This  leaves  us 
with  one  of  two  conclusions:  Either 
the  present  Oovemment  in  Nicaragua 
is  unacceptable,  is  a  threat  to  U.S.  in- 
terests, and  must  be  destroyed  by 
whatever  means  or  we  must  accept 
that  it  is  a  totalitarian  regime  that  we 
must  somehow  deal  with. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our 
support  for  the  Contadora  process. 
The  Contadora  process  is  worth  our 
support  and  we  should  reaffirm  it  The 
countries  involved  in  the  Contadora 
process  have  clear  and  important  in- 
terest in  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
conflict.  And  they  clearly  have  a  sig- 
nificant interest  in  their  own  security; 
they  have  no  desire  to  have  a  threat- 
ening neighbor  exporting  revolution 
and  discontent 

The  President  has  once  again  sent  us 
a  letter  explaining  the  purposes  for 
which  he  intends  to  use  the  funds. 
The  President  purposes  to  use  the 
funding  for  humanitarian  assistance 
and  not  military  purposes.  But  the  res- 
olution which  we  are  being  asked  to 
approve,  and  which  will  be  law  if  ap- 
proved, says  something  quite  different. 
The  President  and  the  Congress 
should  not  be  put  in  the  position  of 
voting  on  language  that  saya  one  thing 
but  is  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  some- 
thing else.  This  is  not  the  way  this 
body  should  legislate.  We  need,  the 
President  needs,  to  find  a  way  to  en- 
compass the  President's  proposal,  as 
outlined  in  his  letter  to  the  majority 
leader,  in  a  resolution  that  the  Senate 
can  vote  on.  That  way  the  law  will  be 
absolutely  clear  and  there  will  be  no 
doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  these  f  imds. 

Mr.  LAUTENBiaiO.  Mr.  President 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106  to  release  $14  million 
in  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

All  Americans  share  a  desire  for 
peace,  democracy,  and  political  plural- 
ism in  Nicaragua  and  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  We  want  Nicarag\ia  to 
cease  its  reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  stop  exporting  its  revolution,  and  to 
move  toward  full  recognition  of  the 
political  and  civil  rights  of  its  citizens. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  to- 
night is  whether  continued  military 
aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras  is  the 
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best  way  to  achieve  that  goaL  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is. 

The  situation  in  Central  America  is 
(Uffleult  and  potentially  dangerous. 
The  United  States  must  protect  its  le- 
gitimate security  interests  In  the 
region.  The  Soviets  would  like  to  ex- 
ploit regional  unrest  to  increase  their 
influence  in  the  area.  But  the  central 
question  remains:  Do  we  continue  to 
provide  covert  aid  to  the  Contras,  forc- 
ing the  Haiwlinistas  to  rely  more  heavi- 
ly on  the  Soviets?  Or  do  we  use  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  means  available 
to  us  to  pressure  the  Sandlnlstjui  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table  and 
hammer  out  an  agreemmt  that  pro- 
tects our  interests? 

lir.  President.  I  say  it  is  time  to  set 
aside  military  aid.  at  least  for  now,  and 
embrace  a  diplomatic  alternative.  We 
must  use  all  of  our  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  leverage  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  this  conflict. 

To  cmtlnue  aid  to  the  Contras 
would  provide  no  incentives  for  them 
to  negotiate  their  differences  with  the 
Nicarag\ian  Government.  In  turn,  it 
would  push  the  «MMHnt«t»«  closer  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  provide  no  in- 
centives to  that  Government  to  under- 
take domestic  political  reforms. 

To  achieve  our  goals,  we  must  fash- 
ion a  policy  that  provides  incentives  to 
both  sides  to  talk.  It  should  be  fair 
and  tough— to  both  sides.  The  Sandi- 
nistas need  to  know  that  our  patience 
is  not  endless.  If  we  stop  the  aid.  if  we 
provide  a  so-caUed  cooling  off  period, 
we  expect  results. 

Today's  vote  provides  a  real  opportu- 
nity for  the  Congress  to  redirect  our 
Central  American  policies.  Nicaragua's 
President  Ortega  has  stated  that  if  the 
United  States  ends  its  support  for  the 
Contras  and  reopens  negotiations  with 
the  Sandinistas.  Nicaragua  will  Imme- 
diately call  for  a  cease  fire  and  move 
toward  freedcMn  of  the  press,  political 
pluralism,  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
Such  a  step  would  be  strongly  support- 
ed by  our  Contadora  allies  and  friends 
in  iKirope. 

To  the  Nlcaraguas.  we  should  say: 
l£ake  good  on  your  promise.  Stop  ex- 
porting your  revolution  and  establish 
human  and  civil  rights  within  your 
country.  To  the  Contras  we  should 
say:  Lay  down  your  arms  and  negoti- 
ate. 

The  decisions  Congress  makes  this 
week  will  affect  our  national  security, 
and  could  determine  whether  our  sons 
are  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  shores 
again.  The  establishment  of  friendly 
and  democratic  governments  In  Cen- 
tral America  is  Important  for  our  na- 
tional interest.  We  must  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  redirect  our  policies  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  resolution  and  work 
toward  an  alternative,  constructive  re- 
gional policy  that  can  achieve  our 
goals. 


Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment,  few  issues  which  face  the 
Senate  are  more  important  than  that 
of  aaststanoe  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance. Since  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
dtliens  of  the  United  States  have 
scrutlniied  the  minute  details  of  our 
fordgn  economic  and  military  aid.  We, 
as  a  nation,  have  not  taken  our  foreign 
military  commitments  UshUy.  I  have 
attempted  to  analyse  not  only  the 
need,  but  the  justification  for  U.S.  in- 
volvement. The  situation  In  Central 
America  demands  this  type  of  discus- 
sion, however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
separate  this  policy  to  whatever 
extent  possible  tnm  politics.  The 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
take  a  stand:  and  in  the  case  of  Nicara- 
gua the  United  States  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  stand  for  freedom. 

The  United  States  joined  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
[OASl  In  discontinuing  recognition  of 
the  Somosa  Government  and  in  recog- 
nizing the  Sandinistas.  Our  recogni- 
tion was  predicated  upon  the  Sandl- 
nista  government's  respect  for  plural- 
ism and  human  rights,  a  nonallned 
foreign  policy,  and  a  mixed  economy. 
The  leaders  of  the  Sandlnista  National 
Liberation  Front  [F8LN]  have  failed 
to  honor  these  promises  to  the  OAS 
and  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The  San- 
dinistas have  betrayed  the  principles 
of  the  antl-Somoza  revolution. 

The  United  States  originally  sought 
friendly  relations  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  Between  1979  and  1981. 
the  United  SUtes  authorized  $118  mil- 
lion in  economic  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  sought  to 
squelch  the  aggressive  acts  by  the  San- 
dinistas through  quiet  diplomacy. 
However,  it  became  clear  that  the  San- 
dinistas would  not  alter  their  destruc- 
tive course. 

The  resistance  In  Nicaragua  was 
bom  out  of  Sandlnista  belligerence. 
This  opposition  developed  as  a  result 
of  Sandlnista  repression  and  growing 
ties  with  Communist  countries.  The 
opponents  of  the  Sandinistas  are  In- 
digenous Nicaragxians  who  are  fight- 
ing for  democratic  objectives.  The 
leadership  of  the  resistance  is  com- 
prised of  disillusioned  Sandinistas, 
former  National  Guardsmen  and  Cam- 
peslnos— small  farmers.  The  recent 
State  Department  report  on  the  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Resistance  [FDN] 
noted  that,  "the  overwhelming 
number  of  the  reported  15.000  FDN 
troops  are  peasants,  workers,  shop- 
keepers, businessmen,  and  others  with 
no  previous  ties  to  Somoza."  The  goals 
of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  are  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Sandinistas  have  continued  to 
bolster  their  military  and  their  armed 
forces  have  grown  far  beyond  the  size 
needed  to  meet  any  conceived  threat. 
The  military  intentions  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas  were   voiced    long   before   the 


United  SUtes  started  aiding  the 
Contra  forces.  In  1980,  the  Defense 
Minister  of  Nicaragua  announced  the 
goal  of  having  300,000  Nicaraguans  in 
the  armed  services.  This  goal,  aimed  at 
building  an  army  over  14  times  the 
size  of  Somoaa's  National  Guard,  was 
announced  while  aid  was  still  pouring 
in  from  the  United  States. 

Nicaragxia  is  less  democratic  in  1988 
and  more  closely  tied  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  The  number  of  Cuban  military 
and  security  advisers  in  Nicaragua  in- 
creased from  approximately  300  in 
1979.  to  10,000  Cuban  military  and  se- 
curity personnel  in  1985.  In  addition, 
about  3.000  Soviet  and  other  bloc  ad- 
visers are  currently  in  Nicaragua,  ac- 
cording to  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Langhom  Motley. 

The  Sandlnista  military  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  not  only  in  quantity,  but 
the  quality  of  weapons,  as  well.  This 
includes  sophisticated  tanks,  military 
trucks,  multiple  rocket  launchers, 
heavy  artillery,  helicopters,  patrol 
boats,  radar,  and  air  defense  equip- 
ment. The  ciunulative  amount  of 
Soviet  bloc  military  deliveries  from 
1979  to  the  present  is  estimated  at 
over  $500  million. 

The  Sandinistas  are  supporting 
armed  insurrection  in  countries 
throughout  the  region.  El  Salvador 
has  been  the  principle  target  of  Nica- 
ragua's destabillzation  efforts.  While 
materiel  support  for  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  has  decreased,  there  is  still 
evidence  of  materiel  and  communica- 
tions support  throughout  1984.  Nicara- 
gua still  provides  military  training  for 
the  insurgents. 

Though  to  a  lesser  degree,  Nlcara- 
gtia  provides  support  for  revolutions 
elsewhere  in  the  region.  The  Sandinis- 
tas are  involved  in  subversive  efforts 
aimed  against  Honduras.  Managua 
also  provides  support  for  the  guerrillas 
in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica. 

Almost  6  years  after  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  in  Nicara«xia,  the  prom- 
ise made  to  the  OAS  still  ring  empty. 
The  Sandinistas  have  tried  to  manipu- 
late public  opinion  with  events,  such 
as  the  November  elections.  These  elec- 
tions were  not  fair  to  opposition  par- 
ties and  should  not  legitimize  the  San- 
dlnista government.  We  should  not 
reward  the  Sandinistas  for  paying  lip 
service  to  democratic  ideals. 

The  decision  by  the  United  States  in 
1979  to  recognize  the  Sandinistas  sent 
a  clear  signal  to  the  world;  the  United 
States  was  committed  to  democratic 
reform  in  Central  America.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  a  deep  and  historic  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  and  preserva- 
tion of  democracy.  We  cannot  deny 
this  commitment  to  fairness,  simply 
because  we  are  faced  with  difficult  de- 
cisions. The  moral  obligation  of  the 
United  States  toward  our  neighbors  in 
Nicaragxia  must  remain  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  1979. 


The  policy  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding Central  America,  as  a  whole 
and  Nicaragua  in  particular,  must  be 
two-fold.  Flrrt,  we  must  encourage  eco- 
nomic and  political  growth.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  alleviate  the  cause  of  the 
criMs;  poverty,  injustice,  and  dosed 
political  systems.  Second,  we  must  en- 
courage efforts  to  advance  democratic 
internal  stability  through  diplomatic 
i»ti^nn«u  and.  when  necessary, 
through  security  assistance. 

The  centerpiece  of  diplomacy  has 
been  the  Contadora  process  and  I 
strongly  support  these  on-going  ef- 
forts. Several  drafts  of  a  final  regional 
settlement  have  been  prepared  and 
progress  is  being  made.  In  hopes  of  fa- 
cilitating the  Contadora  process,  bilat- 
eral negotiations  occurred  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  Diplo- 
matic ffhMitwbi,  such  as  these  should 
remain  necessary  components  of  a  re- 
gional peace  settlement 

The  vote  today,  whether  it  be  for 
economic  or  security  assistance,  is  an 
indication  of  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom fighters  the  world  over.  The  mas- 
sive buildup  of  the  Sandinistas  is  not 
likely  to  be  countered  by  $14  million. 
However,  failure  to  aid  the  freedom 
fighters  would  send  a  message  to  our 
friends  and  allies.  The  United  States 
was  committed  to  the  Nlcaracuan 
people  in  1979,  but  we  refuse  to  pro- 
tect them  from  this  greater  tyranny  in 
1988. 

Robert  Hutchlns  wrote  in  his  book. 
"Democracy  and  Human  Nature" 

The  death  of  democracy  is  not  Ukely  to  be 
MHMtnaUon  from  unbuah.  It  will  be  a  slow 
extinction  from  apathy,  indifference,  and 
undernourishment. 

The  Sandinistas  have  failed  to  keep 
their  promises  to  the  OAS  and  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Today.  I  stand  re- 
solved to  defend  freedom  and  democ- 
racy In  Central  America. 

Blr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Imme- 
diate issue  before  us  today  is  whether 
to  continue  to  provide  funds  to  the 
anti-government  guerrillas  in  Central 
America  to  assist  them  in  military  and 
paramilitary  operations  against  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

More  importantly,  we  are  being 
asked  to  determine  the  future  tenor  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  this 
region— the  basis  of  our  strategy,  our 
objectives,  our  values.  This  Issue 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simplistic  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  one  supports 
one  or  another  transitory  administra- 
tion policy.  This  vote  is  a  referendimi 
on  fiindamental  questions  concerning 
our  beliefs  and  hopes  about  how  we 
project  American  power  and  American 
leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  con- 
sensus in  Congress  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  there  are  certain  fun- 
damental principles  required  for  a  con- 
structive approach  to  Central  Amer- 
ica—principles— against  which  we  can 
measure  this  request. 


First,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the 
United  States  must  pursue  a  course 
which  decreases  the  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates  in  a 
region  where,  by  reasons  of  geography 
and  mutual  Interest,  we  as  Americans 
must  exert  forceful  leadership  and 
provide  for  the  cxxoxaxna  security. 

We  must  act  to  influence  any  trends 
toward  totalitarian  rule  in  Nicaragua 
and  elsewhere  to  advance  peaceful, 
donocratic  opposition,  and  promote 
basic  hxmoan  rights  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Central  America,  Including 
Nicaragua. 

Second,  our  policy  must  discourage 
trends  which  would  lead  deliberately 
or  by  default  to  a  perceived  need  for 
the  introduction  of  American  combat 
troops  in  the  region. 

Third,  we  must  have  a  policy  that 
supports  the  strong,  credible  regional 
efforts  at  peace  being  undertaken  in 
the  region,  as  pursued  by  the  Conta- 
dora nations.  Such  efforts  represent 
the  best  hope  for  restoring  lasting  re- 
gional stability  and  providing  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  durable  democracy 
can  be  used. 

Finally,  we  must  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  in  a  manner  which  enhances 
U.S.  Influence  and  prestige,  not  only 
to  our  neighbors,  but  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world. 

Ultimately,  our  decision  must  be 
based  of  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
contribution  funding  the  Contras 
makes  to  U.S.  security.  For  regardless 
of  our  concern  about  the  behavior  of 
Sandinlst.as,  a  policy  which  does  not 
forward  our  aims  in  the  region,  nor 
promote  democratic  principles,  is  a 
policy  which  must  not  be  pursued— 
covertly  or  overtly— by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  fimding  to 
the  Contras  not  only  faOs  to  accom- 
plish any  of  these  objectives,  but  is  in 
fact,  tnim<i»a.i  to  our  fiuidamental 
goals. 

Instead  of  reducing  Cuban  and 
Soviet  Influence,  American  support  for 
covert  undeclared  war,  veiled  threats 
of  potential  direct  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention, the  declaration  of  Intent  to 
overthrow  a  constituent  government, 
and  the  continuing  highly  visible  mili- 
tary maneuvers  in  neighboring  areas 
such  as  Honduras,  have  pushed  Nica- 
ragua ever  forward  toward  increasing 
military  reliance  on  the  Soviet  bloc— 
thereby  undoubtedly  strengthening 
the  hand  or  our  adversaries  in  the 
region. 

By  the  administration's  own  figures, 
instead  of  decreasing  Nicaragua's  reli- 
ance on  its  Commimist  benefactors, 
there  has  been  a  twentyfold  increase 
in  Soviet  bloc  military  deliveries  to  the 
fi^nrtinJKtJK  since  wc  began  covert  ac- 
tivities over  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  policy  has 
been  equally  ineffectual  in  influencing 
human  rights  progress  in  Nicaragua. 


We  all  share  oonoems  about  the  sub- 
version of  the  democratic  ideals  which 
guided  the  Banrtlnista  revolution  in  its 
early  phase.  No  one  in  this  Chamber  is 
an  apologist  for  the  Sandinistas— we 
all  share  the  goal  of  moving  that  socie- 
ty toward  economic  and  political  plu- 
ralism and  away  fmn  political  repres- 
sion and  persecutiim. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  Inatead 
of  having  moved  the  «■"'«"«■**■ 
closer  to  those  goals,  the  continuing 
war  with  the  Contras  has  helped  fuel 
a  heightened  climate  of  state  of  siege 
in  mcaragua,  accompanied  by  such 
polides  as  harraasment  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas of  political  opposition,  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  and  repression  of  the 
church. 

Instead  of  advancing  the  fundamen- 
tal goals  in  the  region,  our  policies 
seem  to  be  having  precisely  the  oppo- 
site effect 

Perhaps  most  disturbing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Is  the  fact  that  current  UJB. 
policy  seem  to  be  bringing  the  United 
States  Inexorably  closer  to  direct  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President  the  public  version  of 
the  administration's  recent  report  on 
fimding  for  the  Contra  guerrillas 
states  explldtly  that  the  money  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  release  today  is 
no  more  than  a  down  payment  on  a 
far  vaster  military  support  effort 
laylns  the  foundation  for  much  ex- 
panded military  activities  In  the  region 
which  no  one  can  dispute  is  of  highly 
dubious  potential  effectiveness. 

There  is  a  haunting  sense  of  deja  vu 
for  some  of  us  on  this  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  debacle 
as  we  read  of  the  administration's  as- 
sessment of  the  need  for  massive  in- 
creases in  military  personnel  to  fight 
the  Sandinistas— aoc(Hnpanled  by 
thotisands  of  American  forces  along 
the  Nicaraguan-Honduran  border. 

This  American  people  will  not  sup- 
port a  strategy  which  promises  an- 
other failed  military  adventure— In 
any  region  of  the  world.  They  do  not 
want  this  Congress  to  fund  the  guerril- 
la forces  simply  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent a  mandate  for  continued  military 
escalation.  And  they  will  not  support  a 
policy  which  increases  the  likelihood 
of  American  military  intervention.  Is 
there  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
will  state  now,  for  ^e  public  record, 
their  explldt  support  for  the  commit- 
ment of  young  Americans  to  fight  a 
war  in  Central  America? 

Once  more,  the  administration  has 
put  myopic  militaristic  options  ahead 
of  carefully  crafted  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical strategy.  They  themselves 
cannot  even  justify  how  a  policy  lead- 
ing to  military  intervention  could  ever 
be  prosecuted  successfully  and  effec- 
tively In  the  absence  of  dear  objec- 
tives, supported  by  the  American 
public. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Contadora  na- 
tion's efforts  at  negotiations  represent 
our  best  hope  for  lasting  peace  in  the 
region.  But  administration  policy— in- 
cluding funding  the  Contras— has  not 
made  a  tangible  contribution  to  this 
prooMS. 

For  2  years  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  increased  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  has  gone  hand-in- 
band  with  apparent  indifference  to 
the  Contadora  process.  Where  dynam- 
ic and  creatlTe  support  have  been  re- 
quired, the  UjS.  position  toward  nego- 
tiations has  been  anemic  and  rigid. 
froaen  in  place,  and  President  Reagan 
has  apparently  been  unwilling  to  rec- 
ognise that  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  an  effort  to  address  X3J&.  con- 
cerns and  forge  a  tnily  equitable  pact. 

The  administration's  policy  has  tried 
to  be  all  stick  and  no  carrot.  But  even 
the  stick— which  is  not  credible— has 
failed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  aiding  the 
Contras  has  literally  damaged  the 
long-term  effectiveness  of  American 
foreign  policy  by  subverting  American 
influence  azul  prestige  worldwide.  The 
administration's  determination  to 
fund  the  Contras  has  forced  the 
United  States  to  stoop  to  the  level  of 
international  outlaw  and  reject  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court.  Our  cur- 
rent policies  have  undercut  one  of  this 
nation's  greatest  assets— its  ability  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  made  hollow  our  pro- 
tests of  Soviet  contempt  for  any  recog- 
nized code  of  international  conduct— 
for  we  cannot  preach  what  we  do  not 
practice.  This  administration's  deci- 
sion to  suspend  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  for  2  years  re- 
flects a  foreign  policy  driven  by  expe- 
dience and  devoid  of  principle. 

President  Reagan  has  tried  to  recap- 
ture a  moral  posture  for  the  United 
States  by  portraying  the  Contras  as 
the  equivalent  of  our  revolutionary 
heroes  and  our  aid  for  the  rebels  as  a 
patriotic  act.  But  while  the  notion 
that  the  Contras  are  the  "moral  equiv- 
alent of  our  Founding  Fathers"  as  the 
President  has  said.  Lb  alluring— it  Is  un- 
fortimately  absolutely  wrong. 

The  image  this  description  conjures 
of  our  greatest  Americans  fighting  for 
their  freedom  vanishes  when  we  are 
forced  to  consider  who  the  rebels  actu- 
ally are  and  how  they  have  pursued 
their  goals.  The  military  leadership  of 
the  Contras  are  far  from  modem  day 
George  Washlngtons.  Many  of  them 
are  Somositas— remnants  of  the  re- 
pressive national  guard  which  terror- 
ized the  Nicaraguan  people  for  dec- 
ades. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  policy  of  funding  the  Contras 
fails  to  meet  any  of  the  criteria  for  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  problems 
the  United  SUtes  faces  in  Central 
America.  As  a  result.  I  believe  Con- 
gress wUl  today  reject  that  fimdlng. 


President  Reagan  has  made  an 
effort  to  stave  off  this  defeat  by  offer- 
ing a  last-minute  peace  initiative.  He 
has  attempted  to  repeat  the  strategy 
he  used  successfully  on  the  battle  over 
the  MX— using  negotiations  as  bar- 
gaining chip  to  Justify  military  spend- 
ing which  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits. 

But  this  time,  it  U  clear  that  the 
President's  peace  plan  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  administration's  ap- 
proach to  Nicaragua  is  based  on  a  plan 
for  war,  not  for  peace.  One  need  only 
look  to  the  administration's  own 
report  to  Congress  on  Contra  funding 
to  see  the  low  priority  placed  on  nego- 
tiation, and  the  absolute  priority 
placed  on  an  increasing  reliance  on 
military  might  to  solve  the  problems 
in  Central  America. 

The  President  has  tried  to  portray 
his  new  plan  as  a  real  peace  initiative 
by  encouraging  the  support  of  leaders 
who  have  been  intimately  Involved  in 
the  Contadora  peace  process.  But  the 
Initial  enthusiasm  of  leaders  like  Co- 
lombian President  Bellsario  Betancur 
has  turned  to  skepticism  as  they  have 
learned  that  a  cease  fire  may  serve  as 
a  pretext  for  continued  and  expanded 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

If  the  President  has  in  mind  a  true 
peace  initiative,  one  that  commands 
congressional  and  public  approval 
action— let  him  bring  it  forward  as 
such.  Mr.  President,  today  we  have 
before  us  not  a  real  plan,  but  a  bill 
which  provides  the  funds  for  military 
and  paramilitary  activities  by  the  Con- 
tras against  the  Sandinistas— nothing 
more.  It  must  pass  or  fail  on  its  own 
merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  there 
are  numerous  policy  alternatives  for 
the  United  States  which  can  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  U.S.  semrity. 
and  help  to  resolve  the  conflicts  in 
Central  America,  but  continued  fund- 
ing for  the  Contras  is  not  among 
them. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  vote  I 
Intend  to  introduce  a  package  of  legis- 
lation which  I  believe  will  make  such  a 
contribution  by  reiterating  the  grave 
U.S.  concern  about  the  behavior  of 
Sandinistas,  supporting  the  efforts  of 
the  Contadora  nations.  Umiting  the 
pressures  for  American  military  in- 
volvement in  the  region,  and  providing 
real  incentives  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  pursue  those  negotia- 
tions In  a  vigorous  manner. 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  in  Con- 
gress working  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  the  capacity  to 
forge  a  better  path— to  work  together 
to  address  our  common  concerns,  and 
define  a  set  of  policies  which  both  pro- 
mote our  objectives  and  gamer  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  0\ir 
first  task  today  in  forging  such  a  con- 
sensus on  Central  America  Is  to  reject 


soundly  a  policy  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  progress  in  region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
opposing  $14  million  in  military  and 
paramilitary  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  U  facing  a  real  and  diffi- 
cult problon  in  Central  America.  The 
Sandinistas  are  not,  as  some  claim, 
simply  a  small,  benign,  or  democratic 
group  that  poses  no  potential  threat 
to  American  security  interests.  Indeed, 
the  Sandinistas  are  a  challenge  to  the 
United  States  to  the  degree  they  sup- 
port violent  revolution  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  cooperate  with  the  Soviets. 
Cubans.  East  Bloc  countries,  Libyans, 
etc  And  it  is  clear  that  they  have,  in 
fact,  given  such  support  and  been  as- 
sisted by  these  nations.  The  Sandinis- 
tas' domestic  policies  are  a  concern  as 
well,  for  the  elections  that  were  held 
last  year  were  marred  by  censorship 
and  harraasment  of  the  opposition. 
Indeed,  without  U.S.  and  world  atten- 
tion It  Is  doubtful  that  there  would 
have  been  elections  at  alL 

Our  goals  should  be  consistent  with 
our  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Central  America.  We  need 
assurance  that  Nicaragua  will  refrain 
from  supporting  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  other  countries.  We  need  a 
regional  peace  agreement  that  rests  on 
a  stable  balance  of  power  in  the  region 
and  that  includes  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  and  other  foreign  military  advi- 
sors. In  addition,  we  would  like  to  see 
movement  toward  true  democracy  in 
Nicaragua. 

Administration  policy  up  until  now 
has  been  difficult  to  Justify.  It  has 
been  based  in  the  broadest  sense  on 
the  application  of  pressure  to  achieve 
the  goals  I  Just  outlined,  although  I 
must  say  it  has  not  always  been  clear 
what  the  administration's  gosJs  have 
been.  Some  of  this  pressure  has  been 
careless  and  embarrassing,  such  as  the 
harbor  mining,  and  some,  such  as  sup- 
port of  the  rebels,  has  seemed  to  back- 
fire and  to  lack  moral  or  policy  Justifi- 
cation. Moreover,  the  administration 
has  attempted  to  undermine  the  San- 
dinistas while  at  the  same  time  trading 
with  them  and  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations. 

Finally,  administration  policy  has 
raised  the  issue  of  scale  in  our  foreign 
policy.  If  it  is  a  goal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  topple  the  recognized  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragiia.  it  is.  to  say  the 
least,  incumbent  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  make  a  compelling  case  for 
such  drastic  action,  action  which  vio- 
lates international  norms  of  sovereign- 
ty and  peaceful  resolution  of  differ- 
ences. In  short,  our  policy  has  been  in- 
effective, inconsistent,  and  based  on  a 
questionable  estimate  of  the  scale  of 
the  problem. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  left  with  a 
regime  that  poses  challenges  for  the 
United  States.  I  welcome  the  Presi- 


dent's letter  which,  whUe  coming  at  a 
late  hour,  sets  out  what  should  indeed 
be  our  goals  and  the  major  thrust  of 
our  policy.  Still,  It  accompanies  a  reso- 
lution which  would  continue  aid  which 
has  not  worked.  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  this  resolution,  but  stand  pre- 
pared to  reassess  my  posiUmi  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  future  actions  of 
the  Randlnlftas 

Mr.  XNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
soul  of  otir  Nation  is  In  torment. 

The  debate  in  this  Chamber  today 
has  revealed  the  deep  divisions  in  our 
country.  The  American  people— a 
people  who  cherish  the  history  of 
their  struggle  for  freedom  from  for- 
t\ga  domination— have  begun  to  ques- 
tion policies  of  their  government 
which  suggest  an  imperial  Impulse,  a 
need  to  dominate  others. 

The  American  people— «  people  who 
revere  the  ideals  and  principles  which 
guided  the  founders  of  our  country 
and  which  shaped  our  Institutions  of 
government— have  seen  those  ideals 
and  principles  debased  by  officials  who 
regard  them,  not  as  the  Immutable 
embodiment  of  our  Nation's  character 
and  soul,  but  as  instruments  of  power 
to  be  wielded  In  ways  which  serve  the 
narrow  objectives  of  the  moment, 
rather  than  the  enduring  purposes  of 
our  ootmtry'B  founders. 

You  have  a  dollar  bill  in  your 
podiet  Take  it  out.  Look  at  it.  Care- 
fully. Read  the  words  and  purpose  of 
our  revolutionaries.  Novus  ordo  se- 
dorum— a  new  secular  order. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  saw  in  their  revolution  an 
opportunity  to  change  the  nature  of 
government,  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish the  rule  of  law  In  a  new  secular 
order.  No  longer  would  the  common 
man  suffer  the  Indignities  and  abuse 
by  government  ruling  at  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  a  despot.  Law  and  not  man 
would  rule. 

Today,  we  are  told  that,  if  we  vote 
against  further  funding  of  military 
action  by  the  Contras— if  we  vote  for 
the  restitution  of  order  and  principle 
and  law  and  decency  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  we  shall  be 
held  guilty  of  a  shameful  surrender  to 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Put  aside  for  the  moment  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  great  country  of  ours. 
with  a  population  of  233,000,000  and 
untold  power,  woiild  surrender  to  an 
impoverished,  backward  country  of 
less  than  3  million  which  is  led  by  a 
government  of  scoimdrels.  Put  aside 
the  rhetoric  and  consider  what  we  are 
doing.  It  is  proposed  that  we  fund  the 
overthrow  of  a  foreign  government. 

I  say.  shame.  Shame  on  those  who 
would  manipulate  the  American 
people  and  their  faith  in  their  institu- 
tions and  Government  to  prosecute  a 
secret  war.  I  say  shame  on  those  who 
engage  in  the  shameful  abandonment 
of  our  Ideals  and  our  principles— who 


abandon  law  and  its  order  for  govern- 
ment by  deception  and  the  deceitful 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  throu^ 
covert  war. 

Not  long  ago.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  compared  the  Contras 
of  Nicaragua  to  our  Founding  Fathers. 
He  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  men 
of  our  revolution,  the  founders  of  our 
government,  spoke,  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  a  "decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  Mankind." 

I  do  not  believe  that,  when  he  wrote 
those  words— found  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence— Thomas  Jefferson 
believed  that  the  Government  he  and 
others  were  founding  would  1  day 
scorn  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

That  is  the  shameful  surrender.  Mr. 
President.  For  the  United  States  to 
witlidraw  from  the  World  Court  and 
Its  conpulsory  Jurisdiction,  because 
our  Government  feared  the  opinions 
of  manirifiri,  hss  donc  morc  harm  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  order  than  any 
possible  action  by  the  Bandlntstas. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  vote  against 
this  resolution.  Let  there  be  no  ques- 
tion. We  are  not  voting  for  interdic- 
tion of  arms.  That  was  the  original 
Justification  for  the  program.  But  that 
has  not  been  successfuL  We  are  not 
voting  to  pressure  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  the  Conta- 
dora process— that  government  is  par- 
ticipating, perhaps  not  in  a  manner 
which  is  fully  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  engaged  In  a  process  of 
negotiations  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
Contadora  countries. 

No.  we  are  not  voting  for  those 
things.  Mr.  President.  We  are  voting  in 
support  of  an  effort  to — as  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  February  21  press  con- 
ference—"remove  the  present  struc- 
ture" of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. We  are  voting  for  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  at  length,  but  let  us  note  that 
siipporters  of  this  resolution  have 
today  defended  and  attempted  to  Justi- 
fy a  request  for  funding  which  may  ul- 
timately be  used  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  paramilitary  groups  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment with  which  the  United  States 
malnt.ains  full  diplomatic  relations  and 
which  is  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  much  of  its  trade. 

We  must  ask  why  the  administration 
has  chosen  the  path  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  through  the 
force  of  arms  rather  than  economic 
sanctions  or  direct  discussions  as  advo- 
cated by  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  that  I  have  been  saddened, 
though  not  particularly  surprised,  to 
seek  the  work  of  the  National  Biparti- 
san Commission  on  Central  America 
used  selectively  to  support  this  oper- 
ation. I  was  one  of  several  senior  coim- 
selors  to  the  Commission,  and  I  clearly 


recall  <»e  of  the  most  basic,  yet  most 
profound,  observations  the  Commis- 


To  be  pereelved  by  ottma  as  a  natkn  that 
does  wbat  Is  right  becauae  It  is  right  is  one 
of  this  eoimtrj'a  prtnclpal  aaaeta. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  right.  We 
should  not  condone  or  favor  the  con- 
tlnuation  of  this  not-ao«eeret  secret 
war.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  it. 
URB  faoM  ML  ms  Joans  ni  surniai'  <v 

WICMUOCAS  fSSSBUlinaiWM 

Mr.  WARNKR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  because  I  have  received  a  letter 
frocn  one  of  my  constituents  which  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Peter  Jones  of 
Falls  Church,  VA— a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  is  concerned  that  his  young  son 
may  have  to  fight  a  future  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  support  now 
to  the  mcaraguan  freedom  filters. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  read  Mr.  Jones'  letter— the  view 
of  one  concerned  father  which  ex- 
presses so  well  the  reaUties  this  NaUon 
faces  in  Central  America. 

Ann.  18. 19eS. 
Senator  Johs  Waisbi, 
VS.  ConontM, 
WatMnoton,  DC. 

DaiB  SisATOB  WAiasa,  Fm  coocemed 
about  my  son,  Alex— my  oaily  boy.  Td  hate 
to  have  him  so  to  war  In  Central  America, 
rve  worried  about  it  a  good  deaL  It  aeems 
the  matter  Is  In  your  hsnda  now.  8o  I 
thought  I'd  tell  you  about  my  feais. 

You  aee,  I  served  in  Vletoam  twenty  yean 
•go.  In  fact.  Alex  waa  bom  during  my  tour 
there.  Didn't  aee  him  tlU  be  was  three 
months  old.  He  waa  really  a  great  Ud— a 
happy  clown,  with  bright  red  hair.  Seems 
impossible  that  ao  much  time  has  paaaed, 
but  be'a  nineteen  now— a  aopbomore  in  col- 
lege. With  a  little  aesKKilng.  I  think  he  bas 
a  lot  of  potentlaL 

War,  however,  ia  an  experlenee  which  I 
would  Just  as  soon  he  piMffii  up.  If  there's  a 
reasonable  alternative.  Not  that  Vietnam 
might  not  have  been  worth  the  attempt— 
particularly  in  vtewa  of  the  suffering  the 
North  Yletnameae  victory  there  bas  caused 
mnutwM  of  South  ^^etnamese,  Cambodians 
and  Laotlana. 

But.  losing  In  Southeast  Asia  has  not  been 
such  a  t^oblem  for  ua  Americana.  It'a  too 
far  away.  The  repercuasiODs— other  than 
having  to  make  room  for  all  those  refu- 
gees—wUl  inobably  not  be  evident  for  some 
time,  if  ever. 

Central  America,  on  the  other  hand,  la  in 
our  ballpark.  San  Salvador  la  doaer  to 
Washington  than  Los  Angeles.  If  govern- 
ments allied  to  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
take  over  this  region.  I  dont  aee  bow  the 
United  States  could  avoid  becoming  In- 
volved. 

Could  we  afford  to  have  Soviet  mOs  and 
mlssOes  baaed  ao  close  to  Texas?  The  warn- 
ing time  la  nfl.  The  Soviets  tried  putting 
missiles  in  Cuba.  They  stockpiled  weapons 
In  Grenada.  They're  fUllns  up  Nicaragua 
with  tanks  and  guzublps.  I  think  tbeyOl  test 
ua  again.  WQl  they  back  down  thla  time? 
Wbo'a  to  aay  the  other  countries  of  the  area 
would  not  go  the  way  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos— that  regimes  friendly  to  the  Soviets 
wouldn't  spread  north  and  south  from  Nica- 
ragua? 
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TtaAt'i  why  I'm  worried  about  Alex.  I  be- 
Uere  that  \i  the  Sandlntetu  kod  the  Ru«- 
•tans  are  not  ctopiMd  now  by  the  Centrml 
Amertcans  thema^vM,  he  itandi  a  good 
chance  to  be  called  up  to  do  It  In  a  few 
yean.  Our  volunteer  army  doesn't  have 
enough  men  to  meet  our  commltxnenta  In 
Europe  and  Aata  and  flsht  In  Central  Amer- 
ica at  the  aame  time. 

I've  heard  a  lot  of  objecUona  to  helping 
the  people  In  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
who  are  restating  the  capture  of  their  coun- 
tries by  frlenda  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
aeema  to  me.  though,  that  It  would  be  much 
eaaler  to  support  a  Central  American  effort 
to  prevent  the  takeover  now  than  to  have  to 
aend  our  aona  to  kick  the  Ruaalans  out  later. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  balked  at  giving  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador. Now  many  Congressmen  are  worried 
about  providing  114  mlUion  to  the  resist- 
ance fighters  In  Nicaragua.  Why  the  quib- 
bling? It's  cheap  Insurance.  We  spend  more 
on  bird  aeed  In  thla  country  every  month. 

The  Soviets  are  giving  both  overt  and 
covert  aid  to  their  frlenda.  Why  should  we 
ti«fi/Wri»p  ouiaelves?  Why  la  It  wrong  to  help 
our  neighbors  fight  our  common  enemies? 
The  Congress  should  get  back  to  basics,  and 
stop  debating  how  many  angels  fit  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  What  )ob  Is  more  Important 
for  an  American  legislator  than  providing 
(or  his  country's  security? 

If  the  majority  of  your  colleagues  decides 
against  helping  the  forces  resisting  the  San- 
dinistas, we  would  all  have  to  accept  their 
judgement,  of  course.  If  they  don't  think  I 
have  any  reason  to  t>e  worried  about  Alex)— 
well.  ok.  But,  with  aU  due  respect,  I'd  like  to 
say  this  to  them:  If  the  sledding  gets  tough 
In  Central  America  a  few  years  from  now,  I 
wiU  expect  them  to  call  up  their  sons  and 
grandsons— not  mine. 
Respectfully  yours. 

i  E.  Joms. 


AID  TO  nCAKAOUAH  PUKDOM-flOHnas 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  must  cast  a  crucial  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  aid  Nicara«uan  freedom- 
fighters. 

American  policy  in  Central  America 
has  four  policy  objectives: 

First,  support  for  democracy  and 
human  rlshts; 

Second,  support  for  economic  devel- 
opment and  growth; 

Third,  provision  of  security  against 
Marxist-Leninist  revolutionaries; 

Fourth,  negotiations  aimed  at  restor- 
ing peace  in  the  region. 

President  Reagan  strongly  supports 
these  four  policy  objectives,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Senators,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  can  support 
these  objectives.  They  are  fully  deserv- 
ing of  bipartisan  support  in  the  long 
tradition  of  a  bipartisan  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Congress  has  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  resolution  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions which  should  guide  our  policy 
deliberations  on  Central  America.  This 
resolution,  called  the  "Symms  Amend- 
ment." passed  the  Senate  on  August 
11.  1982  by  a  vote  of  67  to  28.  and 
again  in  Jime  1984.  by  a  vote  of  77  to 
3.  The  Symms  amendment  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly three  times  as  well.  The  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  the  congressional 


resolution  passed  overwhelmingly  in 
September  1962  Just  before  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

The  main  policy  thrusts  of  the 
Symms  amendment,  are: 

First,  reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  against  Soviet  Intrusion  Into 
the  Western  Hemisphere: 

Second,  reaffirmation  of  collective 
self-defense  of  the  American  States 
against  Soviet  sponsored  aggression; 

Third.  United  States  determination 
to  prevent,  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  In  Cuba 
from  extending,  by  force  or  threat  of 
force,  its  aggressive  or  subversive  ac- 
tivities to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere. 

These  points  have  been  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  Congress  on  three 
previous  occasions,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  them  In  mind  as  we 
consider  today  the  Contra  aid  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord: 

First,  the  Symms  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1985. 

Second,  the  Symms  amendment  to 
Public  Law  97-257,  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1982. 

Third,  letter  to  the  President.  April 
15.  1985,  on  aid  to  the  Contras,  signed 
by  Senators  Sntua,  McClttrx,  Hklms, 
East,  and  Wallop. 

Fourth,  an  urgent  message  from  Eu- 
ropeans to  Congress:  Support  the  Nic- 
aragiian  resistance,  sponsored  by  Re- 
sistance International,  102  Avenue  des 
Champs  ESysees,  75008,  Paris,  Prance, 
Vladimir  Bukousky,  president. 

Fifth,  White  House  Digest,  Jime  20, 
1984.  'What  the  Sandinistas  Say 
About  Sandinlsmo." 

Sixth,  letter  from  Dr.  Claudlo 
Benedl.  Junta  Patrltlca  Cubana.  dated 
March  6.  1985,  to  Dr.  Cesar  Sepulveda. 
chairman,  Inter-American  Commission 
for  Human  Rights,  Organization  of 
American  States,  on  institutional  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  Marxist 
Cuba. 

Seventh,  article  by  Ariel  Remos  in 
"Diario  Ras  Americas,"  Friday,  March 
15,  1985,  (translated),  entitled  "Insti- 
tutional Violation  of  Human  Rights  in 
Cuba  by  the  Tyranny  of  Castro  De- 
nounced by  Claudlo  BenedL" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoHO,  as  follows: 
Apncmix  F:  Tkxt  or  Snots  Aimnuixirr  as 

iHCOSrOKATKD    IXTO    P.L.    M-S2S    OH    OCTO- 

BSB  19.  1984 

DKPASTMKirT  Of  DKTSlrBS  AUTHOHIZATION  ACT. 
ISSS 

HSAmxMATioii  or  umisi)  statss  pouct 

TOWAAO  CUBA 

Sk.  1543.  (a)  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  continue  In 
Its  relations  with  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  expressing  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  with  re- 


spect to  the  situation  In  Cuba",  approved  by 
the  President  on  October  3.  1M3  (Public 
Law  87-733;  76  Stat.  697). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  aecUon  ahaU  be 
deemed  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the 
standards  and  procedures  provided  in  the 
NaUonal  Security  Act  of  iM7,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  IMl,  or  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  This  aecUon  doea  not  constitute 
the  statutory  authorlaiUon  for  Introduction 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  contemplat- 
ed by  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Ammo.  C  Text  or  Stmus  Aionmiairr  as 
IwooaroBATiD  Drao  PX.  97-3S7  on  SBmif- 
■n  10, 1M3 

snrrLSKSirrAL  AmopuATiom  act,  itsi 
(An  Act  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1082.  and  for  other  puipoMS) 
Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentatlveM  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Conoreu  auemUed.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otberwiae  appro- 
priated, to  supply  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1982.  and  for  other  ptirpoaes.  namely: 
cHAPm  VI.— bhatbul  looaoitic  assistamcb 
Fund*  appropriated  to  tlte  President 
Booaoiac  suFroKT  rum> 
Caribbean  Batin  Initiative 
For  an  additional  amount  (or  neoeHary 
expenses  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  n  o( 
the  Foreign  Asslstanfe  Act  o(  1961, 
$360,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
March  31.  1983.  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  PubUc  Law  91-672:  Provided.  That  the 
funds  in  thia  paragraph  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  and  in  the  mmnT  pro- 
vided aa  foUowK  not  lea  than  $30,000,000 
for  the  Eaatem  Caribbean:  not  leaa  than 
$41,000,000  (or  the  Dominican  Republic;  not 
leaa  than  $10,000,000  (or  Haiti:  not  leaa  than 
$60,000,000  (or  Jamaica;  not  leas  than 
$10,000,000  (oir  Bellae:  not  less  than 
$70,000,000  (or  Costa  Rica;  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  for  Guatemala:  not  leaa  than 
$36,000,000  for  Honduras;  not  more  than 
$76,000,000  for  El  Salvador,  not  leaa  than 
$3,000,000  for  the  American  Inatltute  for 
Free  Labor  Development;  not  leaa  than 
$3,000,000  for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion: and  $36,000,000  unallocated:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  (unda  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  may  be  obligated  until 
September  15,  1982,  or  until  the  enactment 
of  authorising  legislation,  whichever  comes 
first  Provided  further.  That  none  o(  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  and 
made  available  only  for  a  country  referred 
to  in  the  first  proviso  may  be  available  for 
such  country  while  such  country  is  not 
taking  adequate  steps  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Statea.  as  certified  monthly  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  to  prevent  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  other  controlled  substances 
(as  listed  in  the  schedules  in  section  303  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  o(  1970  (31  U.S.C.  812)) 
which  are  produced,  processed,  or  transport- 
ed in  such  country  from  entering  the  United 
States  unlawfully.  Notwitliatanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  may 
t>e  obligated  or  expended  in  any  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  policy  hereby  reaf- 
firmed, which  Is  sUted  in  S.J.  Res.  230  (70 
8Ut.697),  towit: 

"Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 


er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powera  'To  extend  their  ayatem  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  aa  dangeroua  to  our 
peace  and  safety':  and 

"Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  'an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  agalnat  an  American  State  ahall  be 
conaldered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and.  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defenae  recognised  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nationa'; 
and 

"Whereaa  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  at  Punta 
del  Este  in  January  1962  declared:  'The 
present  Government  of  CXiba  has  Identified 
itself  with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist 
Ideology,  has  established  a  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  system  based  on  that  doc- 
trine, and  accepts  military  assistaitce  from 
extracontlnental  Communist  powers,  includ- 
ing even  the  threat  of  mUltary  Intervention 
In  America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union'; 
and 

"Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  Influence:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Rea<dved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled,  Tlutt  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

"(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  l>e 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

"(b)  to  prevent  In  Cut>a  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Oibans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
C^iban  people  for  self-determination.". 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
change  or  otherwise  affect  the  standards 
and  procedures  provided  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  as  amended:  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  and  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  This  Act 
does  not  constitute  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  contemplated  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution. 

Uhitxd  Statb  Skrats, 
Wathinglon,  DC,  AprU  IS.  198S. 
The  Psssntmr, 
The  WhiU  Houte,  Wathinoton,  DC. 

DxAR  Ms.  Prksidkht,  we  have  just  received 
our  own  Independent,  first-hand,  fact  find- 
ing report  about  the  critical  situation  faced 
by  Commander  E:den  Pastora's  ARDE  anti- 
Communist  guerrilla  force  In  Southern 
Nicaragua.  Eden  Pastors  is  a  strongly  anti- 
Communist  Freedom  Fighter,  but  his  forces 
desperately  need  American  help.  He  seems 
to  have  a  genuine  popular  following.  He  is  a 
charismatic  leader  who  already  has  attract- 
ed a  wide  following  In  Nicaragua.  Like  the 
FDN  in  the  North,  Pastora's  ARDE  in  the 
South  deserves  our  support. 

Eden  Pastora  has  received  some  U.8.  gov- 
ernment support  in  the  past,  and  we  believe 
that  support  should  be  immediately  re- 
sumed and  increased.  No  matter  what  diffi- 
culties may  have  occurred  in  the  past,  we 
beUeve  that  in  this  crlUcal  period.  U.8. 
policy  toward  Eden  Pastora  should  at  least 


be  guided  by  the  time-tested  maxim:  "The 
enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend." 

The  recent  March.  1986  U.S.  State  and 
Defense  Department  booklet  entitled  The 
Soviet-Cuban  Connection  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  (Caribbean  describes  Eden  Pas- 
tora as  a  "legendary"  military  leader.  It 
quotes  Pastora's  own  critique  of  ««w/w«iTtf 
leaders  aa  direct  evidence  of  the  Sandinlsta 
commitment  to  Marxism-Leninism:  "CSandl- 
nlsta  leaders]  laolated  themaelves  from 
what  Sandinlsmo  is  supposed  to  be  about. 
Violatlona  of  human  righta.  Cuban  troops  in 
Nicaragua,  the  alignment  toward  the  Soviet 
bloc,  the  moral  deviations,  It's  a  long  list." 

This  indicates  that  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  believe  that  Eden  Pastora  de- 
serves our  support  aa  much  aa  the  FDN.  A 
recent  Administration  policy  paper  states 
that  "the  United  States  has  a  clear,  undeni- 
able moral  imperative  not  to  abandon  thoae 
brave  men  and  women  [the  Contraal  in 
their  fight  to  eatabliah  democracy  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  in  Nicaragua." 

Tet  Eden  Pastora's  guerrilla  (orces  have 
Just  had  two  outposts  In  the  Jimgle  overrun 
by  Mandat-Lenlniat  Hanrtlnistaa.  and  Just 
like  our  own  Revolutionary  War  Mlnutemen 
citlzen-aoldlera.  hia  volunteer  troopa  need  all 
kinds  o(  supplies  urgently.  Eden  Pastora  has 
liberated  over  10,000  square  kilometers  of 
Sandinlsta  territory.  Thousands  of  helpless 
refugees  from  Marxist-Leninist  oppression 
have  trekked  for  weeks  through  the  Jungles 
seeking  freedom  and  his  protection. 

Mr.  President,  we  realize  that  in  this  cli- 
mactic phase  of  American  foreign  policy 
toward  Central  America,  we  are  now  facing 
up  to  the  extreme  danger  of  a  Ontral 
America  dmninated  by  Marxist-Leninist 
Sandinistas  backed  by  Soviet  and  (Duban 
support.  Because  of  this  Sovlet-Cul>an  sup- 
port, we  are  forced  to  respond  in  kind.  Eden 
Pastora's  forces  have  already  been  attached 
by  Soviet  MI-24  Hind  helicopters  capable  of 
spreading  "Yellow  Rain"  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Warfare  munitions. 

While  there  are  certain  legal  and  legisla- 
tive constraints  on  U.S.  aid  to  the  antl-San- 
dinista  Freedom  Fighters,  we  believe  that 
much  can  be  done  to  help  Pastora's  and  the 
PON's  Contra  forces.  Accordingly,  we  re- 
quest the  following  Immediate  policy  ac- 
tions: 

1.  U.S.  policy  concurrence  In  military  sup- 
port of  FDN  and  Pastora's  ARDE  Contras 
by  democratic  Central  American  Armies; 

2.  Release  of  American  constraints  on  the 
use  of  ¥DV  and  ARDE-owned  Contra  air- 
craft in  the  region; 

3.  Release  to  FDN  and  ARDE  Ccmtras  of 
old  non-U.S.  rifles  previously  used  by  re- 
gional armies  and  also  rifles  captured  from 
Marxist  rebels; 

4.  Urgent  provtaionB  to  Pastora  of  100.000 
rounds  o(  7.63  mm.  (B-39)  ball  ammunition. 
100,000  rounds  o(  7.63  mm.  (B-49)  baU  am- 
munition. 100.000  rounds  o(  50  caliber  am- 
munition, 1.000  M-79  grenades,  and  100.000 
rounda  o(  6.66  mm.  M-16  ammunition  (rom 
regional  army-owned  surplus  stocks; 

5.  U.8.  policy  concurrence  in  regional  mili- 
tary provision  of  surplus  foodstuffs  and 
medidnea  to  FDN  and  ARDE  Contraa: 

6.  U.8.  policy  concurrence  in  provision  of 
defensive  measures  against  Soviet  "Yellow 
Rain"  to  the  Contras  by  regional  armies; 

7.  U.8.  provision  to  Eden  Pastora  of  one 
third  of  the  pending  $14  million  in  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  anti-Ck>mmunlst  Nica- 
raguan  Freedom  Fighters,  in  order  to  help 
Pastora  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  from  Communism  into  the  area 
controlled  by  Pastora. 


Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  each  of 
these  policy  actions  is  fully  consistent  with 
existing  law  and  legislative  guidance.  More- 
over, these  policy  actions  are  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "Symms  Amendment",  which 
passed  Omgress  overwhelmingly  three 
times  In  1962,  1982,  and  1964.  The  "Symms 
Amendment"  reqtUres  U.S.  resistance  to 
Soviet  military  bases  In  Cuba,  and  U.S.  re- 
slstance  to  8oviet<^iban  subversion  and  ag- 
gTfaalon  anywhere  in  the  Western  Heml- 
aphere,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  faOure  to  comply 
with  the  Symms  Amendment  and  adopt  the 
above  policy  actions  would  be  Interpreted  by 
our  friends  in  the  regtcm  as  a  sign  that  the 
V£.  will  not  be  able  to  reverie  Soviet-Cuban 
subversion  and  aggrtaaion  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 
With  warmest  peraonal  regarda. 
Sincerely, 

Sixvx  Snois. 

JnssHsuts. 

Malcolm  Wallop. 

Jom  P.  East. 

Jambb  A.  McClitu. 


Ah  Vwaan  MiTia»nr  FaoM  EumonAira  to 
CowaaMMa:  Suppuki  thx  Nicabaouah  Rb- 

SISTAMCS 

Democracy  itself  is  at  stake  in  Nicaragua. 
After  (our  years  o(  rtirtat«wahlp.  the  FBLN. 
the  totalitarian  ruling  party,  baa  not  auc- 
oeeded  in  breaking  the  reststanoe  o(  the  Nio- 
araguan  people. 

After  the  relative  llberalizati(m  represent- 
ed by  the  elections,  the  government's  impo- 
sition of  a  "state  of  emergency"  shows  that 
its  political  agenda  remains  a  totalitarian 
one. 

We  believe  that  United  States  aid  to  aU 
sections  of  the  oppodtton  la  indlapenaable  in 
enabling  the  Nlcaraguana  to  overthrow  the 
present  dictatorship  and  (reely  choose  their 
own  political  (uture— which  they  thought 
they  had  already  done  when  tliey  overthrew 
Somosa. 

There(ore  we  appeal  to  the  Congreaa  at 
the  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of  democrat- 
ic solidarity,  to  resume  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  resistance. 

Such  aid  is  necessary  atrateglcally.  The 
Sandinlsta  Junta  has  from  the  *Mig*""«"g  de- 
clared Its  aim  to  be  the  Incorporatkxi  of  all 
Central  America  into  a  single  Mandst- 
Lenist  entity.  Should  it  succeed,  the  United 
States  would  be  (oroed  to  withdraw  (rom 
one  o(  its  major  ovoaeas  treaty  commits 
ments.  This  Is  predaely  the  objective  o( 
Soviet  policy:  to  (oroe  the  withdrawal  o(  the 
United  States  (rom  thoae  areas  at  the  world 
which  are  of  vital  interest  to  it  and  the 
entire  Free  World.  That  is  «^  the  problem 
o(  Cdtral  America  is  also  a  European  prob- 
lem. Central  America  is  Europe's  "Fifth 
Frontier." 

American  aid  to  the  resistance  la  alao  neo- 
easary  morally.  The  West  must  be  forth- 
right in  its  support  for  those  who  struggle 
to  obtain  the  rights  declared  Inalienable  for 
all  men  by  your  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendmce. 

We  say  to  the  United  States  Congress:  For 
you  to  deny  aid  to  people  who  are  seeking  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  free  men  Is  to  deny 
the  maaniny  of  your  own  country.  Oen 
worse  than  the  strategic  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  would  find  ItseU  if  It  were 
to  fall  in  Nicaragua  would  be  the  betrayal  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  country  was 
founded. 

The  freedom  o(  the  Nlcaraguans  is  also 
your  (reedom.  As  it  is  ours.  Pr««dom  is  indl- 
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vWble.  U  70U  fsfl  In  Nleancna.  we  muat 
■A.  wiMre  win  jou  tea  iwstT  If  fiuodum 
ftra  DoC  wQrtli  4I0IMMII11C  tn 
,  wlMr*  are  ttiay  worth 
dtfamllmT  TlM  Frw  World  awalU  your 
,  na  mnimWw  are  watttnc  too. 


■dfmiTlo  80CD0  <lel  VallDO,  WW  n  rasM- 


J.lteleolin 


(annar  Prtme  ICtnlBter. 

AURUA 

Whimthal.  Jewtah  Documentatkn 


Honil  Bernard,  profa 


Luc  Bayer  de  Ryka.  member.  Buropean 
Parliament. 
Oen.    Robert    Ooee.    member.    Belclan 


Albert  Ouertaae.  WW  n 


Famando  Arrabal.  piayvrlcht 
Jean-Marie  Denolrt.  phfloeopber. 
PtalUppe  Beroart.  joumallaL 


Leon  Boutbtan.  WW  n  I 
CSaudie  BnveOe.  writer. 
Jaeqaea  Broytfle.  Joumallat. 
Ptra  BorckMrtar.  tbeoiodan. 
Vladimir  Bakankj,  auttior.  irientlat. 
Jaeqoea  Chaban  Delmaa.  former  Prime 


Jean-Marie  DalDet.  meiiihei .  French  N»- 


Plarre  Dalz.  Joonallat,  WW  n  realatanoe. 
Oen.    Deiaonay.    former    Chief.    French 
Oeneral  Staff . 
Marie  Martelelne  Fourcade.  WW  n  realat- 


Mfnlque  Oaraler-I^nran.  V.  Prea.  Eur. 
Inat.  for  Security. 

Pierre  Ooleadwf,  writer. 

Bu«<ne  loneaeo,  playwright. 

Robert  JanUn.  ethnofrapher. 

Branko  Lazltefa.  joumallat. 

BnmaniMrt  Leroy-lAdurle,  historian.  Col- 
lege de  ftanoe. 

Roland  dn  Luart.  member.  French  Senate. 

Azmaod  Malonmlan. 

■duardo  Manet,  writer. 

Bddy  Mamay,  inwipnefir 

Vladimir  Maztanor.  editor.  Kontlnent 

Jaquea  Mlquel.  lawyer. 

Jnlea  Moeh.  fonaer  Mlntater. 

Raymond  Marettt  painter. 

Leonid  FUoucfateh.  mathmatldan. 

Jean-FrangolB  Reriii  loumaliat 

Plane  Rlgoulot.  joumaMat. 

Pfere  RlQuet,  WW  nraaiBtanee. 

Kbane  Le  RoUand.  WW  n  realatanoe. 

Pleere  Le  RoUand.  WW  n  realatanoe. 

lAorent  Savary,  V.  Free..  "Future  and  De- 


Bemard  Steal,  member.  French  National 


OUvler  Todd.  Jouraallat 
Qallna  Vlchnevakaya.  atncer. 
Patrick  WaaJman.  loumallat. 
nuoe  TannakaUa.  historian. 


Kal-Uwe  von  TTawl.  member,  Bundesta«. 

Bdouard  KouBietaoT. 

Martin  Krlele.  prof eaaor. 

Nicholas  Lobkowlci.  DMn.  Eichstitt  XTnl- 
veralty. 

Nlkolaua  ran  Mach.  antl-Nasl  realtanoe. 

Renate-Charlotte  Rabbetge,  monber,  Eu- 
ropean Parliament 

Count  Frana-Ludwlc  von  Stauffmberg. 
member.  Bundeatac. 

Oabrlelle  Taucner.  profoMor. 

rrALT 
Ptnl.  publisher. 


Loxmaouao 
Maroelle  Lents  Oomette.  member.  Buro- 
pean Parliament. 


Joaeph 
NATO. 


Luna,  former  Secretary  Oeneral, 


WW  n  realst-    leaOar. 


■OBWAT 

Anton  Ftederic  <nrlr«aaea.  puldlaher. 
Lelf  Borelaen.  writer.  WW  n  realatanoe. 
Ounnar    Senateby.    WW    n 


Victor  Sparre.  painter. 
Tore  Stubberud.  journalist 
sPAnr 

J4»te  Maria  AUardo. 

Anselo  Ander. 

Juan  Manuel  Bomet 

Zavier  Domingo,  joumallat 

Feraardo  Stochea  Draco,  jouraallst 

Joat  Ouariero. 

Juan  Tan  p*'*" 

Federloo  Jtantaea  Loaanto,  Joumallat 

Carloa  Alberto  Montaner.  Journalist 

Miguel  Salea.  journalist 

Armando  Valladarea,  poet 


Andrea  Kung.  Oen.  Sec'y.  Liberal  Party. 
UWTRD  KiinB>oif 

Alun  Lord  ChjUfoat  former  Minister,  For- 
eign Office. 

Frank  Lord  Chappie,  former  president 
T.U.C. 

^mnston  Churchill,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment 

Robert  Conquest  historian. 

Brian  Crosier,  journalist 

tt—tk  Kolaklwakl.  phlloeopher. 

Leo  l^beA.  editor.  Survey. 

MelTln  I^aky,  editor.  Encounter. 

Oeoffrey  Stewart-Smith,  Foreign  Afflan 
Reaearch  Institute. 

Hugh  Lord  Thomas.  Chairman.  Center  for 
Policy  Studlea. 

Count  Nicholas  Tolstoy-MUoalavaky,  hls- 
trorlan. 

Oeorge  Urban,  journalist 

Sir  Huw  Wbeldon,  Chairman,  London 
School  of  Economics. 

What  trx  SAjronnsTAa  Sat  About 

SAJIDDnSlIO 

By  yoitr  wonf*  an  yott  iiuti/ltd,  and  by 
yo«r  wontf  an  you  condemned.— Matthew 
ia:S7 

One  of  the  mos*.  persistent  myths  about 
Handtnlsmo  Is  that  it  Is  mnely  leftist  not 
Marxist  and  certainly  not  Blarzlst-Lenlnist 
This  myth  has  been  challenged  by  studlea 
comparing  Sandlnlsta  actions  to  those  of 
other  Mandst-Lenlnlst  statea.  Numerous 
statements  of  the  """♦'^trtfif  themselves 
also  contradict  the  non-Marxist  Image. 

Conalder  this  statement  by  Humberto 
Ortega.  SandlnlsU  Defense  Minister 

.  .  Marxiam-Lenlnlsm  Is  the  scientific 
doctrine  that  guides  our  revolution,  the  In- 
strument of  analysis  of  our  vanguard  to  un- 
derstand the  historical  prooeas  and  to  create 
the  revolution;  .  .  .  without  Sandlnlsmo  we 
cannot  be  Marxist-Leninist  and  Sandlnlsmo 
without  Marxiam-Lenlnlsm  cannot  be  revo- 
lutionary, and  becauae  of  that  they  are  In- 
dlsaolubly  united  and  becauae  of  that  our 
moral  strength  Is  Sandlnlsmo  and  our  doc- 
trine Is  thst  of  Marxism-Lenlnlsm."  > 


Hugo  Torres,  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
Hanrtlnlata  Popular  Army,  alao  eztoUed  the 
nde  of  Mandam-Lenlnlam  when  he  said: 
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"The  prtodplea  of  Mandan-Lentnlam, 
wlaely  applied  to  the  reality  of  our  society, 
guided  the  rerolutlanary  actions  of  the 
FBUf ,  the  mcaraguan  people's  vanguard,  to 
victory  over  the  dtetatorshlp.  .  .  .  Lenin  said 
that  the  people  needed  a  vanguard  tn  order 
to  succeed  and  the  Nloaraguan  people  suo- 
eeeded  becauae  they  had  the  F8LN."  ■ 

Victor  TIrado,  one  of  the  nine  Marxlat- 
Lenlnlst  "oommandantes"  in  the  core  of  the 
Hanrtlnlsra  leadership,  analysed  both  the 
role  of  Marxism  and  the  planned  dominance 
of  theFBUf: 

"Our  brilliant  leader  Carloa  Fonaeca  [a 
leader  killed  tn  battle]  taught  us  to  >t«i»«iim 
the  country's  woonomlc  structure  to  leam 
about  the  people's  Idloayncraalea.  psycholo- 
gy and  feedings  In  order  to  arrive  at  solu- 
tions baaed  oo  real  facts,  which  Is  applying 
Marxian  to  our  reality.  Thia  Is  why  the 
FBLM  outlined  a  government  plan  and  pre- 
pared Itaelf  for  predominant  role  In 
government  ...  As  we  all  know,  the  efforts 
centered  on  the  armed  strugtfe.  as  this  was 
the  oonclusl<m  of  the  Marxist  analyala."  * 

An  unusual  i**^"^  for  a  number  of  star- 
tling admlmtmis  by  flanrtlnlsla  leaders  was 
an  extensive  Interview  with  Tomas  Borge, 
Nlcaraguan  Interior  Minister  and  two  of  his 
ooQeaguee  In  the  September  1963  Issue  of 
Playboy.  Borge  told  the  Interviewer 

"I  told  [my  mother]  that  I  would  not  be 
blackmailed  by  her  gentieneas  and  her  na- 
ivete and  that  I  was  a  Communist"* 

This  dedication  to  Mandsm-Leninlsm  has 
been  a  dominant  strain  In  the  Sandlnlsta 
movement  sinoe  Its  Inception.  Even  before 
taking  power,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
FBLN  was  trying  to  hide  Its  true  nature  and 
appear  as  part  of  a  broadbased  coalition,  the 
element  of  Marxlon-Lenlnlam  was  clear.  A 
1978  Sandlnlsta  communique  reads: 

"This  HaiwUnlsta  nuclear  vanguard  must 
occupy  and  direct  the  governing  organs.  .  .  . 
This  nucleus  must  base  Itself  In  the  scientif- 
ic doctrine  of  the  proletariat.  In  Mandsm- 
Leninlsm.  as  a  sure  guide  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  society." 

Miguel  D'EMOto,  who  Is  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Ernesto  Cardenal.  Minister  of  Culture, 
are  both  Catholic  priests.  Nevertheless,  they 
twth  speak  positively  of  Marxism,  a  philoso- 
phy which  Is  Inherently  atheistic. 

In  a  May  1980  Interview.  D'EMOto  de- 
scribed Marxism  as  "being  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  on  the  Church."*  Cardenal  said 
In  an  interview  In  Spain  In  1978:  "It  may  l>e 
nld  that  the  Oospel  made  me  a  Marxist 
Marxism  Is  the  world's  only  solution." 

Tomas  Borge  made  the  following  com- 
ment on  the  relationship  twtween  Sandln- 
lsmo and  "true"  belief: 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  we  Sandinistas  re- 
spect Christ  much  more  faithfully  than  do 
the  sham  Christians,  the  Pharisees  and  trai- 
tors to  the  cause  and  true  thought  of  Jesus 
Christ"* 


■SpMCh  to  the  Hsnrttntfa  mllltsry.  quoted  by 
Brmnko  I^tfteh  tn  gi(  •(  Oumt  (Psrtt)  IS  Ausust. 
1961. 


•  ifanasua  Damwtlc  Serrloe  n  AprU.  19S3.  (For- 
•ISD  Broadcast  InfonnAUon  Serrloe,   hereinafter 

ram.  ss  Apru.  laaa  p.  p»>. 

•  Ifanasua   Radio   Sandtno   16   Petoruary,    1663 
(FBI8  as  FebniaiT.  IMS  p.  P17). 

•  PUyboy  September.  1963  p.  60. 
•"Ntearasua  and  the  World."  ChrUttanUt  and 

Criiii  IS  Mar.  1960  p.  141. 

•  Oovenunent  of  Nlcaracua'i  1963  report  to  the 
Onlted  Natkna  Human  Rlshta  Committee,  p.  107. 
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The  attempt  to  combine  Marxism  with 
Christianity,  a  frequent  theme  of  Sandl- 
nlsta literature,  culminated  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Sandlnlsta  Creed."  a  parody  of 
the  Aposties'  Creed,  by  a  Nlcaraguan  profes- 
sor In  A  Nvevo  Diario,  which  Is  strongly 
prthgovemment,  though  It  Is  not  an  official 
newspaper.  (Full  text  attached)  It  reads  In 
part 

"I  believe  In  the  Sandlnlsta  People's  Revo- 
lution snd  In  the  wise  political  military 
guidance  of  our  national  leaden  of  the 
FBLN,  who  are  working  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  msssfe.  who  were  once 
exploited  and  excluded  and  are  fighting  for 
peace  In  Central  America." 

"I  believe  in  the  doctrine  and  struggles  of 
Marx.  Engels.  Lenin  and  Che,  great  teachers 
and  leaders  of  the  working  class  which  is 
the  productive,  moving  force  behind  the 
class  struggle  that  will  permanently  destroy 
the  exploitative,  anti-Christian,  and  dehu- 
manising class." 

"I  believe  In  the  construction  of  a  social- 
ist, MarxUt  and  LeninUt  aodety.  I  believe  In 
the  Immortality  and  veneration  of  our 
heroes  and  martyrs.  I  believe  In  the  power 
of  the  people  In  the  hands  of  worker*  and 
campealnos  and  in  their  existence  until  the 
end  of  time.  Amen."* 

Besides  seeking  to  deny  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist nature  of  the  regime,  apologists  for 
Sandlnlsmo  also  contend  that  the  regime  is 
not  supporting  terrorism  in  other  countries 
and  that  Its  massive  arms  buQdup  since  1979 
is  due  to  U.S.  pressure  and  hostility. 

This  theory  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  buildup  began  even  while  the 
T3S.  was  sending  slmost  $130  million  In  aid 
from  inld-1979  to  early  1981.  It  also  Ignores 
the  fact  that  VS.  medical  teams  treated 
over  S.OOO  people  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
region  in  the  spring  of  1980. 

More  importantiy,  argiiing  that  Sandln- 
lsmo is  not  expansionist  also  means  arguing 
with  the  statements  of  the  Sandinistas 
themselves.  In  spite  of  concrete  proof  the 
Sandinistas  have  supported  terrorists  in 
neighboring  countries,  the  Sandlnlsta  lead- 
ership has  frequenUy  denied  exporting  rev- 
olution but  the  following  statements  docu- 
ment the  fervor  of  Sandlnlsta  support  for 
insurgents  elsewhere. 

Tomas  Borge,  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  victory,  denied  exporting 
revolution  but  expressed  this  sentiment  in  a 
Managua  speech: 

"This  Revolution  goes  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. Our  revolution  was  always  internation- 
alist from  the  moment  Sandlno  fought  in  La 
Segovia." 

Borge  was  lauding  the  partldpatloc  of  for- 
eigners In  the  Sandlnlsta  victory  and  later 
In  the  same  speech  expressed  his  moral  sup- 
port for  "revolutioiuuy"  movements  In 
other  parts  of  Central  America. 

Michael  Kramer,  writing  In  the  Septem- 
ber 12.  1983  edition  of  New  York  magaaine, 
quoted  two  prominent  Sandinistas: 

Bayardo  Arce:  "We  will  never  give  up  sup- 
porting our  brothers  In  El  Salvador." 

Htmiberto  Ortega:  "Of  course  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  helping  El  Salvador.  We 
would  like  to  help  aU  revolutions." 

As  early  as  May  1980,  again  well  before 
the  n.S.  government  ended  its  assistsnce  to 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Foreign  Minister  D'Escoto  said: 

"Tou  (the  V&.)  may  look  at  us  as  five 
countries,  six  now  with  Panama,  but  we 


regard  ourselves  as  six  different  states  of  a 
single  nation,  in  the  process  of  reunifica- 
tion." • 

Even  more  outspoken  than  D'Escoto  on 
this  issue  is  Tomas  Borge,  who  was  quoted 
as  saylnr  "CosU  Rica  Is  the  dessert"* 
meaning,  no  doubt,  that  the  fall  of  this  un- 
armed democracy  would  be  the  culmination 
of  D'Escoto's  "reunification." 

Borge  told  a  North  Korean  audience  in 
June  19S0  that  "the  Nlcaraguan  revolution- 
ariea  will  not  be  content  until  the  imperial- 
ists have  been  overthrown  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  We  stand  with  the  forces  of 
peace  and  progress,  which  are  the  Socialist 
ootmtries." 

More  recenUy,  the  Playboy  Interviewer 
asked  Borge  to  respond  to  the  remark  that 
since  the  revolution  triumphed  In  Nicara- 
gua, "It  will  be  exported  to  El  Salvador, 
then  Ouatemala.  then  Hoiuturas.  then 
Mexico?"  Borge's  response:  "That  Is  one  his- 
torical prophecy  of  Ronald  Reagan's  that  Is 
abaolutely  true!"  >* 

The  Sandinistas  promise  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion this  year,  but  obviously  intend  to  limit 
the  choices  available  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
people. 

As  early  as  1961  Humberto  Ortega  com- 
mented on  what  aort  of  elections  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  in  mind:  "Keep  firmly  In  your 
minds  that  these  elections  are  to  consolidate 
revolutionary  power,  not  to  place  It  at 
stake.""  He  reiterated  this  view  in  1983 
when  he  said  that  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
had  already  had  their  election  In  the  revolu- 
tion and  had  chosen  the  FBLN. 

Sergio  Ramlres,  a  member  of  the  three 
man  coordinating  junta,  had  this  to  say 
about  elections: 

"The  Nlcaraguan  people  will  have  to 
choose  and  vote  for  one  candidate.  That 
candidate  Is  the  revolution.  This  is  very  Im- 
portant." He  later  added:  "It  is  a  question  of 
which  parties  have  the  most  responsible 
programs  and  who  can  really  guarantee  the 
people  they  will  go  ahead  with  the  revolu- 
tionary process."'* 

In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  leadership  to  convince  North  Amer- 
icans that  theirs  is  a  moderate  non-Commu- 
nist and  non-threatening  revolution,  their 
own  words  show  clearly  what  their  beliefs 
are  and  what  their  alms  are.  Skeptics  do  not 
have  to  listen  to  the  critics  of  Sandlnlsmo; 
they  have  only  to  listen  to  Its  leaders. 

TBS  SAMDIHISTA  CRSXD 

I  believe  in  Sandlno,  the  Father  of  our 
people's  anti-imperialist  revolution,  who  was 
bom  of  a  proletarian  campeaino  mother  and 
descended  from  the  line  of  Dlrianguen.  Es- 
trada. Castro,  and  Zeledon.  He  was  a  prole- 
tarian with  a  strong  conscience,  self-educat- 
ed, a  patriot  and  a  nationalist.  anti-Imperial- 
ist, and  internationalist  warrior,  like  David 
who  slew  Oollath. 

I  believe  In  Sandlno.  the  organiser  of  the 
E.D.SJf..  made  up  of  workers  and  campe- 
slnos,  who  fought  In  the  moimtalns,  valleys, 
towns  and  cities  against  the  traitors  who 
sold  their  country  and  against  the  gringo 
imperial  legions  In  the  defense  of  our  native 
soil,  our  sovereignty,  and  our  national 
honor. 


'  Dionldo  Berreia  y  Canales,  Kl  Nuevo  Diario  7 
January.  1963.  (The  article  appeared  on  the  editori- 
al pase.)  (Kmpbaato  added.). 


*  "Nleatacua  and  the  World,"  op.  dt 

•Huber  Matoa,  "Borge'i  Hunger  (or  a  Costa 
Rlcan  'Deaert',"  Wall  Street  Journal  >  December 
1963. 

■*  Flayboy,  op.  dt  p.  193. 

"Henri  Weber,  "NIcaiacua:  the  Handlnlst  Rero- 
lution."  (London,  U.K.:  VerK>  Kdltlona,  1961)  p.  118. 

>■  Managua  Domestic  Service,  14  January.  1964 
(FBI8  16  January,  1964  p.  P3e-21). 


He  was  betrayed  and  — —''•rtrt  by  a 
Judas,  the  stepson  of  Uncle  Sam.  who 
repaid  him  with  years  of  military  dictator- 
ship and  dollars.  His  murderers  and  the 
desecrators  of  his  corpse  were  granted  am- 
nesty through  the  complicity  of  a  liberal- 
Conservative  Congreaa 

I  believe  in  Carloa  Fonaeca.  his  beloved 
Son.  who  inherited  his  Ideals  and  guerrilla 
warfare  tactics,  who  was  the  Founder  of  the 
FBLN,  our  political  military  vanguard,  who 
is  placed  upon  the  altar  of  his  country 
beside  his  revolutionary  Father,  whose  Ide- 
ology he  enriched  with  new  revolutlcmary 
phOoaophiea.  proletarian  In  nature,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  closest  comrades-ln- 


I  believe  In  the  Sandlnlsta  People's  Revo- 
lution and  in  the  wise  political-military 
guidance  of  our  ti«h/»..i  iMtders  of  the 
FBLN,  who  are  working  for  the  weU-beIng 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  masara  who  were  once 
exploited  and  excluded  and  are  fighting  for 
peace  tn  Central  America. 

I  believe  tn  the  doctrines  and  struggles  of 
Marx.  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Che.  great  teach- 
ers and  leaden  of  the  working  claas  which  Is 
the  productive  and  moving  force  bdUnd  the 
class  struggle  that  will  permanently  deatroy 
the  exploitative.  anti-Chrlstlan.  and  dehu- 
manising clasa 

I  believe  in  the  construction  of  a  socialist 
Marxist  and  LoUnist  society.  I  believe  in 
the  immortality  and  veneratim  of  our 
heroea  and  martyrs.  I  believe  In  the  pown^ 
of  the  people  In  the  hsnds  of  the  worken 
and  campealnos  snd  tn  their  existence  until 
the  end  of  time.  AmeiL 

JtnrrA  Patuotica  Ccbaba. 

AaxA  Mrbopoutaju  db  WASHnroToa. 

Wathinoton.  DC.  March  «,  19»S. 
Dr.  CtsAX  SarOLVBtA. 

Chairman,  /nter-American  Commission  fin 
Human  Right*,  Organiaatlon  <if  Ameri- 
can Statu,  WaiMnoton,  DC 

OiMTtmaxriMBED  Chaixmaw:  In  the  capacity 
that  I  have  had  accredited  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Commissiao  for 
Hiunan  Rights  as  Coordinator  for  the 
WashingUm  Metropolitan  Area  of  almost  all 
the  asaodaticms  and  organisations  of 
present  and  former  Cuban  political  prison- 
ers, male  and  female,  and  alao  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Board.  It  U 
my  privilege  to  address  you  and,  through 
your  Interoeaaton.  the  honorable  memben 
of  that  Commission,  in  order  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  present  the  following  de- 
nouncement before  that  Honorable  Com- 
mission: 

That,  after  the  Seventh  Report  was  writ- 
ten, over  two  yean  ago,  executions  by  firing 
squads  In  Cuba,  far  from  diminishing,  have 
Increased,  as  well  as  cruel,  sub-himian  and 
degrading  treatment  against  political  pris- 
oners, especially  the  more  than  300  "pUmta- 
dos",  mainly  loAed  up  In  the  fatidical  Bcm- 
lato  Prison;  physical  and  psychological  tor- 
tures are  stOl  being  applied;  arbitrary  sen- 
tences to  extend  already  aerved  prison  terms 
continue  to  be  imposed;  political  prisonen 
who  have  long  served  their  terms  of  impris- 
onment are  not  released;  there  are  no  proce- 
dural warranties  at  all  for  political  prison- 
ers; no  impartial  judges  nor  an  independent 
Judiciary  and.  above  all  of  this  and  basically 
in  this  denouncement  there  continue  in  full 
force  the  Institutional  Violations  Against 
Human  RighU  contained  In  the  Sodalist 
Constitution,  the  Penal  Code  and  other 
legal  regulations  In  force  In  Cuba. 

The  Seventh  Report,  released  by  that 
Commission  on  December  21.  1983,  could 
not  be  sulmiitted  to  the  Thirteenth  Session 
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of  the  QaneisI  Hawntily  of  the  OAB.  UuU 
bad  uMiwnwl  %  nonth  aariter.  nor  to  the 
Pouiteenth  Sevlcn  of  the  Oenerml  Aaem- 
bly.  that  ccnfiped  in  Norember.  19M.  Al- 
thouch  the  Seventh  Report,  upon  Its  ap- 
proval by  that  Honorable  Onminlwhin.  does 
not  require  any  approval  by  any  other  OA8 
organlMi.  ilnee  It  has  tta  own  value  ae  de- 
nouncement, the  knowledge  of  nme  by  the 
General  ^Memhly  would  bave  been  advlM- 
ble.  notwttlMtandlnc  the  fMt  that  all  gov- 
emiitenta  lepreeented  at  Mme  had  letelved 
aald  Report  and  were  award  of  Ita  oontenta. 
With  aO  due  reepeet.  we  would  Uke  to  itate 
mil  illMBHefiilliMi  allli  lliil  leiiuiilimi 

We  aleo  itate  that.  In  the  Annual  Report 
tran  the  Inter-AuMrlean  OoBuniarfan  on 
Hunan  Ri^ta  to  the  Fourteenth  Oaaeinn  of 
the  General  Aaeembly,  the  itatua  of  human 
richta  In  Cuba  waa  not  Included  either,  aa 
we  had  requeeted. 

Deiptte  aO  of  the  above  dreumstanoea, 
there  waa  talk  within  the  arganlama  of  the 
Fourteenth  Oeeriow  of  the  General  Amem- 
bly  about  the  Seventh  Report,  aa  well  aa  the 
oontlnuoua  vtolatlona  againat  human  tigbta 
in  Cuba,  •f'-'^ny  the  inatttutlanal  Viola- 
tlon  of  Human  Rlghta  among  «^^~***'g  del- 
egatea  and  In  thoae  aemtona  we  were  privi- 
leged to  attend. 

Beeauae  of  all  of  the  above  reaaona.  we  are 
ifuiwlliig  that  the  oontlnuoua  viola tlona 
againat  human  rlghta  in  Cuba  and.  eapedal- 
ly.  the  Inatttutlonal  Vlolatlan  of  Human 
Rlghta.  be  included  in  the  r  nrr  rap  n  rating 
chapter  of  the  Fifteenth  Period  of  Seedoos 
of  the  General  Hmwnhly  of  the  OA8.  that 
will  be  held  thia  year  in  CokMnbla. 

We  were  honored  to  denotmre  before  the 
Plenum  of  thia  Honorable  Commlmlan  the 
violation  Itatua  againat  human  rlghta  re- 
garding over  IMO  Cubana.  male  and  female, 
who  aou^t  aaylum  at  the  *^*~— t  of  Peru. 
lA  Hahana.  who  had  left  that  Anbaaiy 
under  the  protection  of  Mfeguarda  taaued  by 
the  preeent  government  of  Cuba,  implying 
the  guaranty  and  promiae  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  Cuba.  On  the  oontrary, 
■ome  of  them  have  been  executed  by  firing 
■quadi:  others  bave  dlaappeared.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  them  are  betag  peraecuted  and 
not  allowed  to  emigrate.  We  mid  then  and 
we  repeat  now  with  a  very  fecial  petition, 
that  thla  Honorable  Commlaakm  ihould  re- 
queat  from  the  Peruvian  Government  a  llat 
of  thoae  Cubana  who  sought  aaylum  at  ita 
Wmhaaiy  in  La  Hahana.  tn  order  to  check 
that  Hat  againat  namea  of  thoae  who  have 
been  able  to  emigrate,  and  ttaeo  requeatlng 
informatlan  about  the  fate  of  the  more 
than  a.500  who  have  not  been  able  to  leave 
Cuba.  We  firmly  believe,  lir.  Chairman  and 
Honorable  membert  of  the  Commiaaion. 
that  among  the  powera  of  that  Honorable 
Cwnmlaalon  there  la  one  to  protect  the 
human  rlghta  of  vlctlma  of  the  oommunlat 
atrodtlea  hi  Cuba. 

Through  information  received  from  Cuba, 
prepared  by  a  Culian  Commiaaion  on 
Human  Righto  that  opermtea  within  the 
ialand.  we  have  been  able  to  learn  that  37 
peraona  were  executed  by  firing  aquada  be- 
tween October  1983  aiKl  ICay  1»84.  Said 
Commiaaion  baa  alao  reported  that  131  per- 
aona were  aentenoed  to  be  executed  by  firing 
aquada  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

We  have  alao  learned  from  other  sources 
that  many  more  persons  have  been  executed 
at  the  Managua  Military  Camp,  province  of 
Ia  Hahana.  (or  refusing  to  fight  In  Africa 
and  Latin-America.  Relatives  of  thoee  exe- 
cuted are  told  that  "they  are  accomplishing 
tntematlonaUat  mlaalona",  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  view  and  bury  their  relatlvea.  We 


are  hereby  requesting  that  the  Commiaaion 
wm  investigate  theae  ezeeutlona. 

Diaappwranrws  oonttnue  as  well.  Destdes 
thoae  who  sought  asylum  at  the  -—*'*-^  of 
Peru  and  dlaappeared  after  leaving  it.  many 
other  Cubana,  male  and  f  coaale.  oonttnue  to 
rtiaappwar.  We  denounced  timely  before  this 
Honorable  Ooaunlsalon  the  dlaappearanoe 
of  SQvtaio  Rodriguaa  Barrlentoa  and  Oulller- 
mo  Caaaatie  Toledo,  who  were  taken  out  of 
thetr  cells  at  the  futfiftml  p^*'**"  Prison 
and  have  not  been  beard  of  sinoe.  We  expect 
a  pertinent  reaolutkm  from  this  Commission 
on  those  caaea  of  dlaappearanoe. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  sniesilin  before 
this  Honorable  OommlaBian  together  with 
Dr.  Andres  Vargas  Gomea,  a  grandaon  of 
QcneraUstmo  ^^•'*-^  Gomea.  Chief  of  the 
Cuban  Uberatkm  Army  tn  the  last  century. 
Dr.  Vargas  Gomes  remained  imprlsaoed 
stnoe  1961  and  was  only  able  to  leave  Cuba 
last  year.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Vargas  Gomes 
stated  before  this  Honorable  Commission 
his  denunication  of  cruel.  *wHm»««T»  ^aA  de- 
grading treatment  that  Cuban  political  pris- 
oners have  been  enduring  and  continue  to 
endure.  He  alao  denounced,  among  other 
thinga.  the  Institutional  Violation  of 
Human  Rights,  that  we  have  denounced  re- 
peatedly. We  hope  that  the  Inter- American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  taken  an 
appropriate  action  about  those  denounce- 
ments, in  aooordaiice  with  Ito  powers. 

In  19S4.  five  younstets  whose  sges  ranged 
from  16  to  19,  were  sentenced  to  five  years 
of  impriaonment  (or  having  painted,  on  the 
walla  of  their  schools,  alogana  reading:  "Viva 
Reagan"  and  "Vivan  Loa  Brtadoa  Unldos". 

A  United  SUtes  dtlsen  who  lives  In  Cuba 
stated  his  opinion  about  the  Grenada 
events,  and  the  secret  political  police  (DOI) 
of  the  communist  regime  Jailed  tilm;  when 
the  U.8.  Government  tried  to  Inquire  about 
the  sittiatlon  of  thla  person,  the  Cuban 
regime  aomsed  him  of  Interfering  with  the 
Cuban  Internal  affairs. 

Private  rights  of  persons,  family  rights, 
private  homes  and  mall  privacy  are  all  vio- 
lated by  the  communist  regime  In  Cuba. 

Freedom  of  education  Is  infringed  upon, 
because  without  freedom  there  cannot  be 
ediicatlon.  Don  Jose  Oe  La  Lus  T  Caballero, 
a  Cutian  educator  and  thinker,  said: 
"Anyone  can  Impart  Instruction:  but  only 
that  person  who  is  s  living  Gospel  la  able  to 
educate."  In  Cuba.  Instead  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love,  a  doctrine  of  bate  is  taught. 

Freedoms  of  expression  azul  preaa.  as  well 
as  all  other  freedoms,  are  being  violated  in 
Cuba,  and  theae  violations  are  consecrated 
In  the  articles  of  lU  Socialist  ConsUtuUon. 

No  freedom  of  religion  exists.  Faith 
cannot  have  any  priority  over  the  sodalist 
state,  nor  over  the  materialist  and  atheist 
Marxist  Leninist  doctrines.  This  Is  specified 
In  the  above  mentioned  Social  Constitution 
of  Cuba. 

Freedom  of  travel  does  not  exist  In  Cuba 
either,  nor  to  emigrate  Freedom  to  return  to 
one's  own  country  does  not  exist.  A  million 
Cubans  are  In  exile,  and  they  cannot  return 
to  their  own  country.  Those  Cubans  who 
have  emigrated,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
Cuban  dtiaenahip  arbltrarUy.  In  vlolaUon  of 
their  human  rights. 

Cuban  workers  have  been  deprived  of  all 
the  labor  righto  they  had  before  the  com- 
munist takeover  in  Cuba.  In  1959.  They 
cannot  organise  free  labor  unlona,  nor 
strike,  nor  change  jobs  freely,  nor  are  enti- 
tled to  6-hour  working  periods. 

As  we  denounced  timely  before  this  Hon- 
orable Commission,  five  workers  who  in- 
tended to  organise  a  labor  union,  following 


the  pattern  of  Solidarity  In  Poland,  were 
aentenoed  to  die  through  ezeeutkm  by  a 
fMng  squad.  When  the  world  pubUe  opinion 
mnWIlaed  and  thla  Ontnmlsatnn  tntenrened. 
their  sentences  were  changed  to  SO  yeara  of 
ImprlaonmenL  That  was  another  violation 
againat  fi  pedum  of  aaaembly.  as  defined  by 
the  American  Derlaratlon  of  Human  RlghU 
and  Dutlea.  and  the  Untveraal  nerlaratlon 
of  Human  Rlghta. 

Alao.  900  workers  In  the  sugar  cane  indus- 
try were  sentenced  for  liavtng  Joined  the 
above  listed  Bkovement  The  ooDununist 
regime  in  Cuba  wmtlnuee  to  peiaeeute  those 
workers  who  intended  to  organise  free  labor 


There  doea  not  exist  in  Cuba,  either,  any 
private  property  as  defined  hi  those  sUte- 
mento  above  referred  to. 

We  further  denounce  before  this  Honora- 
ble Commlsslan  the  case  of  Judge  Nicasio 
Hemandea  de  Armas,  who  ruled  that  work- 
ers has  the  right  to  organiw  their  own  labor 
imiona  This  Judge  has  disappeared  and  his 
whereabouto  are  unkno'vn.  We  expect  this 
Commiasioo  to  have  acted  consequently  and 
would  like  to  learn  about  ito  resolution,  as 
well  as  in  the  caaea  of  attorneys  who  defend- 
ed those  workers  charged  with  organliing 
their  own  labor  union,  which  we  timely  de- 
nounced before  this  Commission.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  pertinent  resolutions 
have  been  Issued  In  the  esses  of  the  Judge 
and  the  attorneys. 

The  case  of  violation  of  human  righto 
against  Dr.  Orlando  Bosch  and  his  three 
companions  by  the  Government  of  Venexu- 
ela.  Is  an  affront  against  Justice  snd  the  en- 
forcement of  human  righto  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  a  sufficient  wealth  of  in- 
formation alMut  this  case  and  have  effected 
pertinent  denouncemento  before  this  Hon- 
orable Commission. 

Dr.  Orlando  Bosch  snd  his  companions 
have  been  arbitrarily  Imprisoned  for  over 
eight  years  now.  They  have  been  acquitted 
by  the  military  courts,  but  their  case  hss 
been  successively  transferred  from  the  civil- 
ian Jurisdiction  to  the  military  and  vice- 
versa,  and  now  there  is  the  intention  to  re- 
open the  case  snd  get  it  started  all  over 
again.  This  Is  an  endleas.  arbitrary  and  Ille- 
gal process. 

The  reply  from  the  present  Venexuelan 
Government  to  the  Commission  Is  not  valid 
and  is  plagued  by  partiality  and  lack  of  con- 
sequence. The  declaration  that  Or.  Orlando 
Bosch  hss  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
and  that  Is  tn  ito  possession,  belles  one  by 
one  those  argumento  stated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venesuela.  The  denouncemento 
that  he  makes  alx>ut  corruption,  venality 
and  Injustice  on  the  part  of  the  current  Ju- 
diciary Power  in  Venesuela  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  press  all  over  the  continent. 
The  very  Government  of  Venesuela  has 
been  forced  to  take  action  against  corrupt 
Judges,  alltelt  not  as  far  as  it  would  be  desir- 
able, as  in  E>r.  Bosch's  ease. 

The  internal  Judiciary  process  in  Venezu- 
ela has  been  exhausted,  ss  Dr.  Bosch  has 
fuUy  demonstrated  and  It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  almost  all  the  continental  press. 
The  timely  Intervention  by  this  Commission 
hss  not  been  given  due  attention.  We  be- 
lieve that  time  has  come  when  the  Commis- 
sion ought  to  publicize  any  resolution  It 
might  have  adopted  or  will  be  adopted  in 
thia  case,  since  all  efforts  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  Internal  aspect  and  it  is  im- 
perative to  effect  the  protection  of  the 
Commission  against  the  violation  of  human 
righto  endured  by  Dr.  Bosch  and  his  three 


companions  who  are  imprisoned.  We  believe 
that  time  has  run  out  already. 

The  Ooaunlssion  has  acted  very  aptly  in 
many  caaea.  on  ito  own  volition.  This  is  why 
we  sre  requesting  of  the  Commission  that,  if 
some  denouncemento  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
and  the  Cubans  have  not  yet  directly  ar- 
rived to  ito  Jurisdiction,  it  will  exercise,  ss  in 
the  past,  ito  preoccupation  and  protective 
authority,  in  order  to  pick  up  and  investi- 
gate the  multiple  cases  of  violations  against 
human  righto  that  are  being  committed  in 
Cuba  at  the  preaent  time,  incorporating 
same  to  Ito  annual  report. 

We  have  requested  snd  been  offered  that 
an  Eighth  Report  on  Human  Righto  ^nota- 
tions in  Cuba  will  be  prepared.  There  are  al- 
ready many  denouncemento  in  the  posses 
slon  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  Many  more  shaU  continue 
to  arrive,  more  than  enough  to  merit  the 
preparation  of  that  Eighth  Report,  that 
should  Include,  with  ito  proper  name,  the 
Institutional  Violation  of  Hiunan  Righto  in 
Cuba.  These  vlolatlmis  sre  in  full  fledge  in 
Cuba,  and  they  will  continue,  because  they 
are  inherent  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  system 
of  government.  Because  of  that  and  many 
more  reasons,  it  has  been  declared  incom- 
patible with  the  Inter-American  System. 
This  status  of  incompatibility  la  much  more 
evident  today  than  it  has  ever  beeiL 

There  does  not  exist  In  Cuba,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Honorable  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission,  the  Rule  of  Iaw,  ss  the  honorable 
members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Jxirlsto  denounced  several  years  sgo.  That  is 
an  organism  sdscribed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, snd  their  denunciation  has  been  veri- 
fied now  In  a  much  higher  measure  than  at 
the  time  it  was  Investigated  and  submitted. 
With  the  proof  tliat  is  presently  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  Commission  snd  the  addi- 
tional wealth  of  evidence  it  might  amass, 
the  same  denouncement  could  be  effected 
now:  That  there  is  no  Rule  of  Law  In  Cuba 
nowadays. 

There  Is  not.  either,  a  State  of  Laws  In 
Cuba.  Ito  Judiciary  Branch,  as  this  very 
Commission  has  stated,  is  subordinated  to 
the  Political  Power,  this,  in  turn,  is  subject- 
ed to  a  conmiunlst  minority  and  the  latter 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  totalitarian 
tyrant.  All  of  this  shapes  a  totalitarian 
regime,  where  human  righto  are  violated  in 
a  totalitarian  manner. 

There  are  over  16,000  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba,  male  and  female.  Over  40,000  Cubans 
have  been  executed  by  firing  squads  and 
otherwise. 

There  were  tn  Cuba,  by  1959,  some  12,500 
Jews:  there  are  only  less  than  500  now.  Why 
have  all  of  these  Jews  had  to  emigrate  from 
Cuba? 

The  preeent  regime  in  Cuba  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  case  of  plain  anti-Judiciary  status 
or,  better  said,  lack  of  a  Judiciary  status. 
And  it  must  l>e  thus  declared. 

For  all  of  the  above  we  request  of  you.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Commission,  to  have  these  denouncemento 
as  submitted:  to  resolve  preparing  the  Eight 
Report  and  that,  while  It  is  prepared  to  in- 
clude In  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Fifteenth 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
OAS  those  violations  against  himian  righto 
occurred  In  Cuba  since  the  approval  of  the 
Seventh  Report  to  the  date  of  submission  of 
the  Annual  Report  to  the  Assembly;  that 
the  Institutional  Violation  of  Human  Righto 
in  Cuba  be  included  with  a  special  character 
and  with  ito  proper  name:  that  it  be  pro- 
claimed that  there  is  not  a  State  of  Laws  In 
Cuba,  nor  a  separation  of  the  branches  of 


the  state,  as  stated  by  Montesquieu:  that 
the  reaolutlon(s)  approved  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Orlando  Bosch  et  al  be  publlabed.  and  that 
we  may  enjoy  from  you  the  same  generous 
welcoming  and  consideration  enjoyed  in  the 
past.  We  remain  yours  with  the  highest  con- 
sideration and  respect. 

Dr.  Clsudio  F.  Bb>b>i. 


(Note.— Dr.  Claudlo  F.  Benedl,  Coordina- 
tor, representing  almost  all  of  the  associa- 
tions and  orgsniMttons  of  present  snd 
former  Cuban  political  prisoners,  male  and 
female,  and  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Board. 

IMSTITUTIOHAL  ViOLATIOH  OF  HUMAJI  RlOBTS 

ni  CusA  ST  TKS  TrxAinrr  or  Castso  Dk- 

HoimcxD  ST  Claudio  BonDi 

(By  Ariel  Remos,  "Dlario  Ias  Americas." 
Mar.  15. 1986) 

(Translated  into  Bngltah  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  J.G.  Rolg). 

Dr.  Claudlo  Benedl  recently  appeared 
before  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Commission  on 
Human  Ri^ta.  of  the  OAS,  i  niiisslni  im- 
portant denouncemento  about  the  Instttu- 
ticmal  violation  of  human  righto  In  Cuba. 

Speaking  In  his  condition  of  Coordinator 
and  in  representation  of  the  almost  totality 
of  assorlstlons  and  organisations  of  former 
Cuban  political  prlamers,  male  and  female, 
as  weU  as  of  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Board,  Dr. 
Benedl  denounced  that,  out  of  lajMO  Jews 
who  formerly  lived  in  Cuba,  there  are  only 
500  left,  due  to  violations  of  their  bimian 
righto  committed  by  the  bloody  tyranny  of 
Castro. 

He  also  stated  that  37  persons  have  been 
executed  of  late  by  firing  squads  and  300 
more  have  been  senteiKed  to  the  same  pun- 
ishment, among  them  some  who  have  per- 
formed "internationalist  missions"  in 
Angola,  other  African  countries  snd  Central 
America. 

Dr.  Benedl  also  stressed  that  3,500  persons 
who  went  Into  the  Peruvian  Embassy  st  La 
Hahana,  who  were  provided  safeconduct 
documento  by  the  satellite  regime  at  La 
Hahana  to  leave  the  diplomatic  see  snd  emi- 
grate afterwards  without  any  difficulties, 
have  been  either  executed  by  firing  squads, 
or  have  disappeared,  or  are  in  prison,  after 
becoming  "non-persons",  he  said. 

Dr.  Benedl  ssked  of  the  Commission  to 
have  Included  in  the  Eighth  Report  on 
Him>an  Rights  his  denouncements,  and  to 
evidence  once  more  the  cruel,  inhnmm  az>d 
degrading  treatment  applied  to  political 
prisoners  In  Cuba,  whose  release  has  been 
requested.  He  also  stated  that  there  are  in 
Cuba,  at  preaent,  over  15,000  political  pris- 
oners and  that  executions  by  firing  squads 
effected  by  the  communist  regime  have 
reached  the  figure  of  40,500. 

Among  those  persons  whose  humsn  righto 
have  been  violated  by  the  CXiban  regime.  Dr. 
Benedl  also  mentioned  thoee  workers  who 
have  intended  to  organize  labor  unl<H)s  in 
the  island,  there  l>elng  over  300  of  them  im- 
prisoned for  that  reason.  Also,  s  Judge  who 
sided  with  the  wooers  has  disappeared,  as 
well  as  lawyers  who  defended  them. 

Dr.  Benedl  stated  literally  In  his  lengthy 
document,  read  before  the  above  mentioned 
Commission:  "That,  after  the  Seventh 
Report  was  prepared,  over  two  years  ago, 
there  have  increased  in  Cuba,  instead  of  de- 
cresslng,  cruel.  Inhuman  and  degrading 
treatmento  ag^nst  political  prisoners  and 
especially  sgainst  those  over  300  plantados, 
locked  up  mainly  at  the  fatidical  Boniato 
Prison:  physical  and  psychological  tortures 
are  still  being  applied;  arbitrary  additional 
sentences  are  still  being  applied;  political 


prisoners  who  have  already  served  lengthy 
and  undeserved  terms  sre  not  b^ig  re- 
leased; there  are  no  procedural  guarantees 
at  all;  there  are  no  impartial  Judges  nor  a 
Judiciary  power  that  is  indepokdent  and, 
above  all  of  that  and  as  the  foundation  of 
these  denouncementa.  the  institutional  vio- 
lations of  human  righto  «n«tjHM.H  in  the  So- 
cialist OoosUtution  of  1976,  the  Penal  Code 
and  legal  regulatloos  in  force  In  (?uba  are 
stm  being  committed. 

Dr.  Benedl  also  slluded  to  vlolatlaos  of 
human  righto  In  other  countries,  such  ss 
Venenela,  predaely  referring  to  the  case  of 
Dr.  Orlando  Bosch,  who  has  served  over  6 
years  of  tmprlaooment. 

Dr.  Benedl  finished  by  requesting  that  ac- 
ceptance would  be  given  to  those  denounce- 
mento expressed  by  him.  as  well  as  "a  reso- 
lution to  prepare  the  B^th  Report  and 
that,  while  the  latter  is  oompleted.  indusion 
be  made  In  the  Annual  Reprat  to  the  Fif- 
teenth General  fiasiiiiililj  of  the  OAS  of 
those  violations  of  human  righto  that  have 
taken  place  tn  Cuba  since  the  approval  of 
the  Seventh  Report  until  the  date  of  sub- 
mlasion  of  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Assem- 
bly; that  Inrhiaion  be  made  with  a  special 
character,  and  m»wti«itwy  them  by  name, 
of  the  Inatltutianal  Vi(datian  of  Human 
Righto  tai  Cuba;  the  fact  that  there  Is  not  in 
Cuba  a  state  of  law.  no  aeparatlon  of  the 
powers  of  the  state  as  formulated  by 
Montesquieu;  that  publidty  be  given  to  the 
Resolution  or  Resolutions  that  the  Oommis- 
siim  may  have  approved,  or  those  it  will  ap- 
prove in  the  case  of  Dr.  Oriando  Bosch  and 
his  three  companions  alao  ImprteoDed.  and 
that  we  may  have  from  you  the  same  wel- 
come and  generous  consideration  that  we 
have  been  afforded  in  the  past" 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pregldent.  ag 
debate  (»ntlnueg  on  the  queation  of 
aid  to  the  Nicaracuan  Contras,  we  aa 
legislators  must  look  not  only  to  our 
consdenoe  for  gtildance,  but  alao  to 
the  feelings  of  thoae  we  represent. 
Even  though  the  State  of  Oregon  lies 
3,000  miles  away  aeross  the  continent, 
their  inalstenoe  that  we  not  aid  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras  militarily  has 
come  in  loud  and  clear.  Not  only  have 
I  received  thousands  of  calls,  cards, 
and  letters  urging  my  personal  opposi- 
tion, but  the  Oregon  State  Legislature 
has  sent  a  message  to  the  XJA.  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon  ap- 
proved Senate  Joint  Memorial  3.  This 
memorial  calls  on  the  President  and 
Congress  to  provide  no  further  mili- 
tary aid.  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
counterrevolutionary  guerrillas  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua.  SJM  3  also  urges  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  promote  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict  in 
Nicaragua.  Mentioned  specifically  in 
this  appeal  for  negotiations  is  the  2- 
year-old  peace  process  initiated  by  the 
Contadora  nations. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  3  represents 
a  forceful  and  definitive  statement  by 
the  governing  legislative  body  of 
Oregon  on  behalf  of  its  citizens.  The 
measure  passed  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1  in  the  Oregon  House  of 
Representatives,  and  4  to   1   in  the 
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state  aenate.  This  manorial  doe*  not 
aeek  to  addrea.  In  either  a  positive  or 
negative  fashion,  the  polidea  and  con- 
duct of  the  Nicaracuan  Oovemment 
That  Is  not  iU  aim.  RathCT.  tt  address- 
es U.&  policy  and  the  oondiict  of  the 
Contras  in  light  of  Internationally  rec- 
ognli»d  legal  and  human-rights  stand- 
ards. 

Behind  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings  on  the  measure  lies  the 
firsthand  experience  of  concerned  Or- 
egonlans  who  have  actively  sought  to 
Inform  themselves  on  the  situation  in 
Central  America.  Many  of  those  testi- 
fying on  the  memorial  had  traveled  to 
Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador 
to  see  f (»■  themselves  the  impact  of 
UJB.  policy.  These  witnesses  represent- 
ed a  diverse  cross  sectlcm  of  Oregon 
dtiaens:  Health-care  professionals, 
buslueas  owners,  elected  officials,  cor- 
porate managov,  educators,  represent- 
atives of  the  timber  and  real  estate  in- 
dustries, church  leadm,  and  factory 
workers. 

The  people  of  Oregon  feel  strongly 
about  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  in 
Central  America.  They  feel  strongly 
about  XJJR.  policy.  They  feel  strongly 
oiough  to  have  investigated  the  situa- 
tion for  themselves  and  they  feel 
strongly  enough  to  urge  their  elected 
State  officials  to  send  this  message  on 
to  us  In  Congress.  In  doing  so.  they  are 
continuing  a  long  tradition  of  Oregonl- 
ans  standing  up  and  being  counted  on 
eritkal  public  issues.  In  taking  this 
stand  on  the  question  of  aiding  the 
Contras.  Oregonians  are  continuing  a 
progressive  tradition. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  Oregon's  State  Legislature  for  their 
important  work  on  this  memorial  and 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  SJM  3  be  printed  in  the  Rkx»o. 
Qmuxm  Joan  IfmouAL  3 
JonrmsMoaiAL 

To  tbe  PTMident  of  the  United  States  and 
to  tbe  Senate  snd  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
of  tbe  TTnlted  States  of  America.  In  Con- 


We.  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-third 
Ledalattre  AsMmbly  of  the  State  of 
Oregoo.  In  lettslatlTe  mmIoq  usembled.  re- 
ipeetfuUy  represent  as  f  oUowk 

Whereas  s  state  of  wsr,  duly  declared  by 
the  Coogrea  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
nov  exist  between  the  United  States  of 
America  sod  the  Republic  of  Nlcaracua:  and 

Wheress  more  than  tlOO  million  In  United 
States  funds  have  been  allocated  to  ao- 
called  Nlcaracuan  counterrevolutionary 
("oootra")  military  and  paramilitary  orsanl- 
Mttons;aod 

Whereas  leaders  of  these  "contra"  organl- 
ntiona  have  repeatedly  affirmed  through 
word  and  action  that  a  purpose  of  their  ac- 
tivities la  to  overthrow  the  present  Nlcarm- 
fuan  toverament  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Wtaereaa  the  campaign  of  terror  conduct- 
ed by  "contra"  military  forces  with  the  fl- 
naiKdal  and  material  assistance  of  the 
United  States  government  and  operation 
and  policy  culdance  by  official  United 
States  acendes  and  peraonnel  has  caused 
thousands  of  deaths,  woundlngs  and  kidnap- 
pings   of    Nlcaragusn    dvUlana.    Including 


many  children,  womren  and  elderly  perKms: 
and 

Whereas  military  facilities  In  neighboring 
countries,  flnsnoed  and  operated  with 
United  States  funds  and  supervlslati.  have 
rwpestedly  been  used  by  "oootra"  and  other 
paramilitary  forces  to  launch  military  at- 
tacks on  mcaragua;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice on  May  10,  1964.  caUed  for  an  Immedi- 
ate end  to  United  States  partlclpatk»  In  the 
mining  of  Ntcaraguan  porta  and  any  other 
actions  that  jeopardise  the  sovereignty  of 
Nicaragua;  and 

Whereas  with  the  severe  ecnivsiilc  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  United  States,  the  large 
and  mnthmaHy  Increasing  federal  deficit 
and  resulting  high  Interest  rates,  and  the 
deep  cuts  In  state  and  federal  sodal  and  eco- 
nomic programs,  the  money  can  be  better 
■pent  supporting  needed  programs  In  this 
country;  now,  therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

(1>  The  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  Is  memorialised  to  provide,  either 
directly  or  IZMUrectly  through  any  nation, 
group,  organisation,  movement  or  Individ- 
ual, no  further  aid  In  any  form,  ItwIuHjt^j 
but  not  limited  to  funds,  materiel,  person- 
nel, or  operational  and  policy  guidance,  to 
counterrevolutionary  or  any  other  private 
military  or  [wramllltary  force  conducting 
military  activities  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, national  territory  or  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

(3)  The  Cmigresi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  memorialised  to  commit  Itself  by 
all  means  possible,  multuaterally  or  bllat- 
ermlly.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
peace  process  Initiated  by  the  Contadora 
Oroup  of  Nations,  to  assist  with  the  earliest 
possible  pesceful  resolution  of  the  armed 
conflicts  and  threats  of  conflict  In  the  Cen- 
tral American  region. 

(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  ahall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepreaenUUves,  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  dele- 
gation. 

Ux.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  very  strenuous  ot>- 
Jectlon  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106 
which  is  currently  before  us.  As  my 
colleagues  should  be  well  aware  the  re- 
solved clause  of  that  resolution  states 
"that  the  Congreas  approves  the  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  of  funds  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1985  for  support- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua." 
Mi.  President,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  open-ended  authorization 
given  to  the  President  by  this  lan- 
guage and  hope  that  my  colleagues, 
whether  they  support  the  President's 
policy  or  not.  will  reject  this  gross  ab- 
dication of  congressional  responsibil- 
ity. Even  though  the  resolution  per- 
tains specifically  to  the  fiscal  198S 
money,  the  114  million,  the  virtually 
unlimited  authority  given  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  directly  or  indirectly 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  sets  a  very  bad  precedent 


which  no  Member  of  Congress  should 
in  good  oonsdenoe  support.  I  do  not 
question  the  President's  good  faith  in 
making  both  oral  and  written  assur- 
ances as  to  how  this  money  will  be 
spent.  But  the  fact  is  that  those  assur- 
ances are  not  legally  binding  and  what 
will  govern  the  exi>endlture  of  these 
funds  is  the  language  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  a  1985  version  of  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution. 

As  we  all  know,  sensing  that  the 
votes  were  not  there  to  renew  military 
aid  to  the  Contras,  the  administration 
attempted  to  couple  its  request  for 
military  support  with  a  new  so-called 
peace  plan.  Unfortunately,  the  peace 
plan  contains  little  incentive  for  either 
side  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  and 
thus  is  little  more  than  a  fig  leaf  at- 
tonpting  to  disguise  a  program  to 
throw  out  by  military  force  a  govern- 
ment which  we  don't  like. 

The  cosmetics  of  the  new  peace  plan 
aside,  what  we  will  decide  today— de- 
spite our  moral  principles  and  interna- 
tional obligations,  despite  our  rejec- 
tion of  violence  as  a  means  to  settle 
disputes,  and  despite  the  fact  that  our 
$70  to  $100  million  in  aid  to  date  has 
not  woiked— is  whether  we  will  contin- 
ue to  arm  a  band  of  rebels  whose  clear 
aim  is  to  overthrow  a  government  with 
whom  we  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. While  the  American  people  are 
understandably  conftiaed  and  uncer- 
tain about  the  proper  direction  of  UJ3. 
policy  in  the  Central  American  region, 
on  one  point  I  believe  they  are  not 
confused— they  know  that  Nicaragua 
Contras  are  not  the  moral  equivalent 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  no  apologist  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Our  difficulties  with  them  are 
well  known.  We  object,  and  rightly  so 
in  my  opinion,  to  their  denial  of  basic 
rights  and  freedoms  at  home  and  to 
their  support  for  revolution  abroad.  As 
we  should  with  totalitarian  regimes  of 
both  the  right  and  the  left,  we  must 
maintain  pressure  for  change— for  re- 
spect for  human  liberty  and  the  right 
of  people  to  freely  choose  their  gov- 
ernment. Tet  legitimate  pressure  in 
this  instance  stops  short  of  pushing 
for  the  military  to  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  rebels  whose  commitment 
to  himian  rights  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples is  questionable  at  best.  I  would 
submit  that  the  Contadora  process 
offers  the  best  available  forum  for  a 
negotiated  resolution  ss  it  is  at  least 
partially  insulated  from  the  acrimony 
of  the  United  SUtes-Nlcaragua  bilater- 
al relationship.  So  let  us  get  behind 
the  Contadora  process  with  our  full 
support  and  encouragement  and  let  us 
resist  this  attempt  to  revive  the  ill-ad- 
vised and  counterproductive  Contra 
aid  program. 

Mr.  DcCoircnn.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gretUbly.  I  believe  that  our  policy  of 
aiding  the  Contras  In  Nicaragua  has 
served  a  purpose  that  is  quite  different 


from  that  which  we  intended.  Deq>lte 
the  rhetoric  of  the  President  linking 
the  Contras  to  oOr  own  Founding  Fa- 
thers, the  United  States  is  perceived 
by  the  world  and  much  of  its  own  dti- 
Mnry  as  aiding  a  group  which  is  large- 
ly Somosa-oriented.  And,  despite 
President  Reagan's  rhetoric,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  leaders 
of  Nicaragtia  believe  that  the  Contra 
aid  represents  an  attempt  to  topple 
the  regime  in  Managua,  rather  than 
reform  it. 

So  the  United  States  is.  once  again, 
perceived  to  be  the  bad  guy— or  so  it 
seems.  Any  effort  we  make  to  point 
out  that  the  leadership  in  Nicaragua  is 
blatantly  liiarxlBt.  that  it  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  promise  of  a  free  and 
democratic  society,  that  it  has  failed 
miserably  in  improving  its  economy, 
that  it  has  failed  to  account  for  2.600 
of  its  citizens  who  have  disi^peved. 
and  that  it  regularly  and  deliberately 
violates  the  human  rights  of  people  is 
obsctired  by  our  aid  to  the  Contras. 

While  I  find  it  difficult  to  oppose 
the  President  on  foreign  policy  issues. 
I  believe  that  continuing  to  provide 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  is  misguid- 
ed. It  has  not  in  the  past,  nor  will  it  in 
the  futuire,  serve  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  Nicaraguan 
conflict.  To  the  contrary,  it  can  only 
serve  to  heighten  tensions  and  esca- 
late the  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua. 
As  Paul  F.  Gorman,  commander  of  the 
UJ3.  Forces  in  Central  America,  re- 
cently stated,  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
are  InciuMible  of  overthrowing  the 
Sandlnista  government  "in  the  fore- 
seeable future."  and  it  will  take 
"years"  before  Contra  pressure  can  be 
expected  to  produce  any  significant 
change  in  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
ment. Therefore.  I  voted  to  oppose  the 
release  of  $14  million  to  support,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  military  or  para- 
military operations  when  that  propos- 
al was  considered  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations CoDunlttee  on  April  18. 
1985,  and  shall  oppose  it  when  it  is 
considered  by  the  full  Senate  on  April 
23. 

If  the  President  is  sincere  in  wanting 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  Central 
America,  he  must  do  more  than  pay 
lip  service  to  the  Contadora  process. 
The  democratic  nations  of  the  region 
have  the  best  chance  of  moderating 
and  reforming  the  policies  of  Nicara- 
gua. A  regional  settlement,  negotiated 
and  enforced  by  the  Central  American 
nations,  Is  our  best  hope  for  long-term 
stability  and  peace  in  the  region,  and 
it  is  to  that  process  that  our  Oovem- 
ment should  devote  its  full  resources. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  fimd  a 
multilateral  force,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  the  Contadora  nations,  to 
monitor  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
a  Contadora  agreement.  No  American 
troops  would  be  included  In  the  multi- 


lateral force;  rather,  it  would  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  forces  firom  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  nations  who 
have  the  most  at  stake  in  insuring 
that  Nicaragua  does  not  become  a 
Soviet/Cuban  client  state.  It  is  these 
nations  which  can  exert  the  greatest 
pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  restore 
democratic  pluralism,  to  reinstate 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  hold  free 
and  open  elections. 

In  the  interim,  I  suggest  that  we 
begin  to  concentrate  on  publicizing 
the  facts  about  Nicaragua  without  our 
words  being  tainted  by  dubious  actions 
such  as  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
waters  and  the  distribution  of  guerril- 
la warfare  manuals  on  how  to  extermi- 
nate the  enemy.  A  recent  article  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  exposes  the  San- 
dlnista regime  for  what  it  is,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of    the    article    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  26. 
1»85] 

DSSPAIS  AMD  rWAM.  Dl  MaMAGU* 

(By  David  Asman) 

Mamaoua.  Nicasaoua.— How  to  explain  to 
The  Wall  Street  Journal's  accounting  de- 
partment a  $30  taxi  fare  In  one  of  the  poor- 
est nations  of  the  Western  Heml^here? 
That's  the  first  question  I  asked  myself 
upon  hearing  that  my  cab  fare  for  the  five- 
mile  ride  from  tbe  Hotel  Intercontinental  to 
Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo's  church  would 
be  600  cordoboj.  At  the  official  exchange 
rate  of  38  cordobas  to  the  dollar,  the  15- 
mlnute  drive  cost  me  more  than  $31.  Howev- 
er, the  black-market  rate  for  dollars  in  Nica- 
ragua Is  now  about  560  cordobss  (down  from 
a  high  of  580).  This  means  the  driver  was 
getting  just  over  a  dollar  for  his  efforts— 
barely  enough  to  pay  for  the  gas.  How  could 
I  complain? 

While  tourists  In  Nicaragua— forced  to  ac- 
count for  all  their  dollars  upon  altering  and 
leaving  the  country— have  a  difficult  ttane 
trading  dollars  on  the  black  market.  Nicara- 
gusns  who  have  access  to  dollars  (primarily 
government  officials)  can  change  their  dol- 
lars at  black-market  rates,  thereby  main- 
taining their  purchasing  power.  However, 
few  have  dollars  to  trade  anywhere  and 
most  are  paid  according  to  the  government's 
mlnlmtim  wage  scale,  which  Is  tied  to  the  of- 
ficial rate. 

An  article  In  the  Nation  magaslne  recently 
praised  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  by  an- 
nouncing that  base  pay  had  been  raised  to 
43  cordobaa  a  day,  compared  with  six  cordo- 
bas  a  day  under  Anaataslo  Somosa's  dicta- 
torship. However,  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  the  cordoba  reveals  that  most  workers 
who  received  the  equivalent  of  60  cents  a 
day  under  Somosa,  now  receive  about  eight 
cents  a  day. 

msHAPS  ASS  oomcoK 

Oovemment  officials  honest  enough  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  real  exchange 
rates  say  that  the  extreme  erosion  in  pur- 
chasing power  is  offset  by  essential  foods 
and  services  provided  by  the  government. 
But  these  essentials  are  in  short  supply,  are 
sometimes  refused  to  those  who  publicly 
object  to  the  government's  policies,  and  do 
not  include  some  very  basic  items  that  must 


be  bought  an  the  black  market.  A  small 
tube  of  Mexican  toothpaste,  for  example, 
costs  300  cordobaa  on  the  black  market- 
equal  to  seven  days'  labor  at  the  mtniminw 
wage.  Slitoe  such  Items  are  usually  imxtoasl- 
ble  to  get  outside  of  the  capital,  many  wmk- 
ers  must  spend  a  full  day  traveling  to  buy 
these  "luxurlea" 

Even  supporters  of  tbe  government  sgree 
that  eronomtc  pi»nnfaiy  by  tbe  °"~MnMii 
commotidaates  Is  chaotic  at  best  An  Bast 
Oerman  ecni¥wiilst  visiting  Nicaragua  la- 
mented: "They  [tbe  Sandinistas]  are  about 
to  propose  a  law  that  wm  set  up  about  16 
separate  exchange  rates  for  Imports  and  ex- 
ports. I  cant  think  of  any  Bast  European 
eronnmy  ss  messed  up  as  this  <me."  Stories 
of  8oviet«tyle  mishaps  are  now  "nmntrum,- 
The  Netherlands  sent  powdered  milk  that 
was  misplanwl  snd  eventually  went  bad:  the 
SovletB  recently  sent  two  million  Ught  bulbs 
that  had  the  wrong  fittings  and  could  not  be 
used. 

Nicaragua's  ■~'««'««*  eomomy  baa  also 
played  havoc  with  peasant  fannen.  the 
group  supposed  to  benefit  most  from  revolu- 
tionary changea  "Nicaragua  was  a  land  of 
merchants."  says  Mario  Rappaodoll.  presi- 
dent of  the  Nicaraguan  Oooservattve  Party. 
"Small  farmets  used  to  taring  produce  to  the 
market  or  roadside  and  sdl  directly  to  the 
consumer.  Now  they  have  to  sell  It  to  the 
government  for  prices  that  disoourage  even 
back-yard  farming.  The  government  has 
become  a  burdensome  middle  man,  mte^tng 
money  snd  vitality  out  of  the  economy." 

The  Hsnrtfaiista  government  ■»p»»*«  that 
expenses  sMocisted  with  the  war  are  to 
blame  for  shortages  and  tbe  general  eco- 
nomic deterioratkm  of  Nicaragua.  But  eco- 
nomic policies  that  dioourage  production 
remain  In  place  and.  even  with  the  war, 
many  question  why  the  government  must 
spend  BO  much  money  and  divert  so  much 
labor  to  the  military.  The  government 
admits  to  spending  40  percent  of  its  budget 
on  Its  100.000-msn  army,  but  aocntllng  to 
Jaime  Chamarro.  co-director  of  the  inde- 
pendent newspaper  La  Prensa,  tbe  figure  Is 
probably  well  above  50  percent. 

The  sise  snd  purpose  of  the  military  has 
become  the  single  ntost  contentious  Issue  in 
Nicaragua.  This  is  particularly  tbe  case  with 
regard  to  the  military  draft  snd  has  actually 
led  to  cases  of  open  rebeUlon  smong  the 
general  population.  Marta  Patricia  Bolto- 
dano,  unta  recently  head  of  the  Pemanent 
CommlsBlon  on  Human  Rights  In  MflUfigitii. 
handled  a  case  of  six  women  who  were  ar- 
rested in  San  Rafsel  del  Sur.  Apparently 
200  mothers  of  unwilling  recruits  stonned 
sn  army  training  camp  in  San  Rafael  where 
their  sons  were  being  trained  snd  took  them 
away.  Shots  were  fired,  but  no  one  wss  re- 
ported killed.  Mr.  Chamorro  npartM  a  stml- 
Isr  Incident  In  Nsgarote  Involving  600  moth- 
ers. 

Some  suggest  that  the  military  buildup 
has  ss  nuich  to  do  with  controlling  the 
people  ss  it  does  with  ccmtroUIng  the  con- 
tras. "When  VS.  planes  flew  over  last 
summn'."  says  Mr.  Rappaodoll,  "the  Sandi- 
nistas brought  their  tanks  out,  but  It  wssnt 
to  fight  the  U.a  Msrinea  It  was  to  say  to 
the  people,  'Don't  get  so  enthuslsstlc  about 
the  U.S.  coming;  we're  still  in  controL' " 

The  presence  of  thousands  of  Cuban  ad- 
visers Is  also  seen  as  a  method  of  reinforcing 
the  t>ower  of  the  state  over  Individuals.  Sug- 
gestions tbat  tbe  Cubans  are  in  Nicaragua 
to  advise  on  agricultural  matters  are  not 
taken  very  seriously.  Says  one  independent 
farmer  "HIstorlcsLlly,  we  have  produced 
much  more  effectively  than  the  Cubans.  I 
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wia  Kt  «ie  ooffee  fmrm  where  CubuM  were 
teUlnc  u«  we  thould  get  50  bM*  of  coffee 
fram  »  p»rUcul»r  are«.  But  before  the  rero- 
hitloD.  we  were  cetUng  80  bees  from  thla 
WDM  90t.  There'!  nothlnc  the  Cubana  e»n 
tell  ua  about  acrtculture.  But  there  la  a  lot 
they  can  tell  the  SandhUstaa  about  control- 
Ud(  the  population." 

One  BTampIre  of  Cuban  Infliience  came 
from  an  interview  with  Rofer  Ouevara 
liena,  a  man  I  met  after  llaai  at  Archbtah- 
op  Obaodo'a  church.  "The  goveniment  Juat 
gave  me  a  UtUe  holiday."  he  MkL  "A  hoU- 
day  In  Jafl." 

Mr.  ICena  Is  an  bitematlonal  lawyer  who 
was  asked  by  the  arehblahop  to  defend 
Fkther  Luis  Amado  Pena.  a  priest  the  San- 
rttnlafas  had  arrested  as  a  oounterrevolu- 
ttooary.  The  Hainan  Catholic  Church 
flalmert  that  he  had  been  framed  by  the 
SatxUnlstas,  and  a  demonstratloo  ortanlaed 
to  protest  his  arrest  erentually  led  to  the 
y¥TnilsKm  of  10  priests  from  Nlcaracua.  It 
was  clear  the  foremment  Intended  to 
harass  anyone  who  came  to  the  defense  of 
Father  Fena.  but  Mr.  Mena  did  not  know 
how  far  that  harassment  would  go. 

One  night  In  February,  police  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  knocked  on  bis  door 
and  served  him  with  a  summoos  to  come  to 
the  "pubhc  relations"  department  of  the 
Ministry,  located  behind  the  Hotel  Intercon- 
tinental In  Mm^giM  IronlcaUy.  this  Is  the 
same  plaee  where  Somoaa  built  his  Infa- 
mous "last  stand"  bunker  tn  the  late  1070b. 
It  Is  now  used  by  Comandante  Tomas  Borge, 
head  of  the  Ministry,  as  an  Interrogation 
center. 

When  Mr.  Mena  arrlyed.  he  was  Immedi- 
ately locked  In  a  closet  big  enough  only  (or 
a  chair.  He  was  kept  there  for  an  hour, 
never  knowing  why  he  was  there,  nor  for 
bow  much  longer  he  would  be  interned.  He 
was  then  quastlooed  by  Cubans  and  Nlcara- 
guana.  "A  Cuban  accent  Is  not  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  Mlearaguan  accent."  he 
says,  "and  their  techniques  were  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  used  to  Cuba." 

After  five  hours  of  threats.  Insults  and 
questions,  Mr.  Mena  was  stripped  of  all  his 
dotbes  except  his  pants  and  put  In  a  small 
cell  that  had  no  Ugfat— natural  or  artlfldaL 
The  guards  were  Instructed  not  to  t*lk  to 
him.  not  even  to  tell  him  what  time  It  was. 

UFB  WOULB  HAVB  ITO  MXAimO 

For  10  days  he  was  kept  in  a  cell,  had 
nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  read  and  no  one  to 
talk  to.  The  only  sound  he  heard  were  other 
prtaoners  screaming  and  crying  In  the  night 
He  was  never  told  what  he  had  dme. 

His  food  consisted  of  rice,  moldy  cheese 
and  stale  bread.  He  had  to  use  his  fingers 
when  he  sat  and  ate,  and  that  was  right 
next  to  the  pot  on  the  ground  for  excre- 
ment. He  wondered  how  long  he  could 
retain  his  sanity.  Not  knowing  how  long  he 
would  be  detained,  he  decided  he  could  sur- 
vive for  up  to  15  yean.  Any  more  time  and 
his  Uf e  would  have  no  mt^ning  left 

On  the  10th  day  of  Incarceration  he  was 
brought  tn  to  the  interrogation  room  and 
presented  before  one  of  Mr.  Borge's  assist- 
ants. "How  have  you  been  treated?"  he  was 


"What  do  you  meanr'  Mr.  Mena  an- 
swered. "I  stm  havent  been  charged,  and 
you're  asking  me  how  I  was  treated?" 

"Well,  we  have  decided  to  give  you  your 
freedom." 

He  was  given  a  shave  and  taken  out  In  the 
sun  for  about  two  hours  to  make  him  pre- 
sentable for  the  outside  world.  Upon  leaving 
he  was  told:  "We  hope  that  you  have 
learned  something  from  all  this." 


In  fact  he  has  learned  something:  "I  am 
no  longer  afraid.  I  now  know  that  they  can 
strip  me  of  everything  but  my  faith.  And 
that  is  all  I  need  to  survive.  Those  who  have 
found  their  faith  are  not  afraid.  I  now  know 
I  cannot  leave  Nicaragua.  I  must  stay  to 
help  my  country  survive." 

Three  weeks  ago,  Americas  Watch  Issued 
a  report  on  human-rights  abuses  In  Nicara- 
gua. One  member  of  the  NIearaguan  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights  com- 
mented on  the  Americas  Watch  report  and 
its  chief  Investigator  Juan  Mendea:  "The 
Sandinistas  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
totalitarian  society  here  and  yet  all  Mendea 
wanted  to  hear  about  were  abuses  by  the 
Oontras.  How  can  we  get  people  In  the  VA. 
to  see  what's  happening  here  when  so  many 
of  the  groups  who  come  down  are  pro-8andi- 
nisU?" 

lir.  McCONNELL.  Bfr.  President,  a 
careful  review  of  recent  history  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  decision  today  which  is  similar 
to  a  decision  we  made  in  1979.  We  are 
belns  asked  to  provide  assistance  to  a 
united  opposition  who  support  the  res- 
titution of  peace,  democracy  and  Jus- 
tice in  Nicaragua.  This  opposition  has 
called  for  a  cease-fire  and  peace  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sandinistas,  mediat- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have 
recognised  President  Ortega  pending  a 
plebiscite  on  the  last  election  and  they 
insist  on  guarantee  of  free  speech. 
This  proposal  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  the  combination  of  proposals 
forwarded  by  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  in  1978  and  1979. 
Then,  as  now,  the  United  States  was 
asked  to  support  the  opposition  to  a 
seated  government.  Then,  as  now,  we 
had  to  choose  to  do  so  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  promises  of  the  future 
were  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  justice  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  uphold. 

During  1978,  significant  events 
changed  the  course  of  NIearaguan  his- 
tory. Public  consensus  was  In  large 
measure  responsible. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  had 
been  engaged  in  a  bitter  guerrilla  war 
agalnst  President  Somosa  and  his  Na- 
tional Guardsman.  Erosion  of  public 
support  for  the  Somosa  government 
was  galvanised  Into  active  opposition 
following  the  1978  assassination  of  the 
editor  of  La  Prensa.  a  dally  NIeara- 
guan newspaper. 

Similarly,  the  1978  televised  shoot- 
ing of  an  American  newsman  by  a  Na- 
tional Ouardaman  generated  outrage 
In  the  United  States. 

These  and  other  reports  compelled 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  America  States  to  meet  In  De- 
cember to  review  an  investigative 
report  on  the  situation  in  Nicaragua 
prepared  by  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  The  report 
was  grim.  In  response  to  these  events 
in  1978,  the  Carter  administration  cut 
off  all  assistance  to  Somosa.  Public, 
press  and  Oovemment  representa- 
tives, here  and  in  Central  America, 
agreed  that  Somosa  did  not  share  the 


interests  and  support  of  most  of  the 
NIearaguan  people. 

In  June  1979.  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  OAS  call  for  Somosa's  res- 
ignation. This  resolution  called  for  the 
"immediate  replacement  of  the 
Somosa  regime  *  *  *  and  Installation 
in  NIearaguan  territory  of  a  democrat- 
ic government  •  •  •  which  reflects  the 
free  will  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua." 
The  docimient  also  Insisted  the  new 
government  guarantee  respect  for 
himian  rights  and  hold  free  elections. 
All  OAS  members  were  urged  to  take 
steps  to  contribute  to  the  social  and 
economic  recovery  of  Nicaragua.  In  an 
unusual  step,  the  United  States  sent 
representatives  to  Nicaragua  to  ask 
the  President  to  resign. 

This  resolution  was  the  basis  for  a 
pledge  from  a  new  Junta  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Reconstruction 
to.  among  other  things,  hold  free  elec- 
tions, to  observe  human  rights  and 
"make  democracy  and  justice  possible 
in  Nicaragua." 

Popular  support  brought  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  power.  American  popular 
support  for  the  change  resulted  in  the 
provision  of  $117  million  in  direct  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  and 
our  facilitating  over  $220  million  in 
World  Bank  loans.  The  prospects  for 
the  NIearaguan  people  finally  looked 
bright. 

I  have  briefly  recounted  the  history 
of  the  Sandinista's  rise  to  power  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  America's 
role  In  this  transition  was  a  positive 
one.  We  shared  an  understanding  with 
other  members  of  the  OAS.  We  all  be- 
lieved in  the  pledges  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  made  to  that  body. 

I  continue  to  believe  in  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  democracy  the  San- 
dinistas committed  themselves  to 
uphold  to  the  benefit  of  all  Nicara- 
guans.  I  have  not  seen  evidence  this 
pledge  has  been  fulfilled.  We  are  faced 
today  with  a  decision  to  support  Nlca- 
raguans  who  intend  to  rejuvenate  that 
pledge  made  to  the  OAS. 

What  has  compelled  these  people  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Sandinistas? 
Are  their  goals  and  concerns  the  same 
as  ours?  To  decide  whether  we  should 
support  the  Contras.  we  must  decide, 
ss  we  did  in  1978  and  1979,  that  a 
change  is  needed  and  the  people  we 
choose  to  support  represent  what  is 
best  about  that  change. 

First,  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  many  Americans,  Cen- 
tral Americans,  and  at  least,  15,000 
Nicaraguans  to  believe  the  «iin<nn<ft4w 
have  betrayed  the  commitments  made 
to  their  country  and  the  OAS?  I  have 
considered  and  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  opinions  which  contribut- 
ed to  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  not  fulfilled  their 
pledge. 


Arturo  Crux,  the  former  NIearaguan  Am- 
bassador to  the  UJB.  and  now  a  leader  of  the 
unified  opposition: 

"...  I  badly  underestimate  the  vigor 
with  which  the  newly  elected  NIearaguan 
Oovemment  would  proceed  to  repress  its 
opponents  and  mUitarixe  the  state.  .  .  .  The 
Sandinistas  are  evidently  determined  to 
Ignore  the  democratic  yearnings  of  the  NIe- 
araguan people.  They  have  staged  an  elec- 
toral charade  and  refused  to  allow  serious 
opponents  to  participate  .  .  .  they  have 
begun  an  open  buildup  of  Soviet  arms  .  .  . 
and  resumed  their  censorship  of  the  coun- 
try's only  free  newspaper.  .  . 

New  York  Ttanes  Op-Bd.  ia-S-«4  "Mana- 
gua's Central  Problem" 

Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  in  an  April  4, 
1M6  homily: 

"We  must  realise  that  It  is  very  difficult 
for  the  Nlcarasuan  people  to  Join  hands 
with  a  power  which  deprives  man  of  his  dig- 
nity, of  his  rights  and  of  his  freedom.  It 
costs  our  people  greatly  to  live  under  a 
power  which  makes  one  pay  for  social  ad- 
vances with  reductions  in  another  major 
revolutionary  achievement  which  is  liber- 
ty." 

A  pastoral  Letter  in  April  19S4,  Nicara- 
gua's Usbops  called  for  dialogue  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  Contras  said: 

"The  road  to  sodal  peace  Is  possible 
throu^  dlatogue .  .  .  All  Nicaraguans  Inside 
and  outside  the  country  must  participate  In 
this  dialogue,  regardless  of  ideology,  class, 
or  partisan  belief.  ...  It  Is  dishonest  to  con- 
stantly blame  Internal  ■niMslmi  and  vlo- 
lenoe  on  foreign  aggression." 

Archbiabop  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  In  an 
July  11. 1964  speech: 

"We  want  to  state  clearly  that  this  gov- 
ernment Is  totalitarian.  .  .  .  We  are  dealhig 
with  a  government  that  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Church." 

These  quotes  give  one  a  sense  of  the 
concerns  I  believe  many  Nicaraguans 
share  about  their  government.  I  do 
not  believe  these  comments  represent 
the  only  view  of  the  situation  in  Nicap 
ragua,  but  they  do  represent  a  compel- 
ling view  which  calls  for  change.  Are 
calls  for  freedom  and  dignity  of  a 
people,  "fulfillment  of  democratic 
yearnings"  inconsistent  with  American 
beUefs?  I  think  not. 

Compare  these  concerns  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  current  NIeara- 
guan leadership: 

In  1981,  Humberto  Ortega.  Defense  Minis- 
ter, said: 

"Keep  firmly  in  your  minds  that  these 
electloDB  are  to  consolidate  revolutionary 
power,  not  to  place  It  at  stake." 

Commandants  Bayardo  Aroe  said  In  May 
1984: 

"We  believe  the  elections  should  be  used 
In  order  to  vote  for  Sandtoismo  .  .  .  our  job 
right  now  Is  to  concentrate  all  our  forces  In 
the  military  effort  .  . 

In  an  interview  in  1983  Tomas  Borge 
stated: 

"Revolutions  are  a  necessary  and  Inevita- 
ble step  ...  so  Reagan  Is  correct  when  he 
points  out  that  today  Nicaragua,  tomorrow 
El  Salvador.  . 

In  the  same  Interview,  Borge  said: 

"I  told  (my  mother)  that  I  would  not  be 
blackmailed  by  her  gentleness  and  her  na- 
ivete and  that  I  was  a  Communist" 

I  do  not  think  these  views  represent 
the  consensus  of  popular  opinion  in 
America.  Nor  do  I  believe  they  are 


shared  by  the  majority  of  citizens  in 
countries  that  are  neighbors  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

These  views  do  not  stand  in  a 
vacuum.  They  can  and  should  be  eval- 
uated in  the  context  of  the  actions  the 
govemmant  has  taken.  I  find  the  ac- 
tions even  more  disturbing  than  the 
words.  What  will  Nicaragua  do  with 
over  100  T-55  tanks?  How  many  active 
duty  soldiers  does  it  take  to  defend 
your  sovereignty  against  Costa  Rica's 
police  constabulatory  of  8,000  and  the 
Honduran  military  force  of  less  than 
20,000?  The  Sandlnlsto's  seem  to  think 
62.000  active  duty  soldiers  wlU  afford 
an  adequate  deterrent. 

Some  say  the  Nicaraguans  are 
simply  responding  to  the  threat  they 
believe  the  United  States  imposes. 
However,  history  reminds  us  this  build 
up  began  as  we— the  threat— were  pro- 
viding $17  million  in  assistance  to  the 
ffandinlwtian 

We,  as  a  country,  do  not  share  San- 
dinista  goals  to  convert  Central  Amer- 
ica to  a  region  of  revolution.  We  do 
not  seek  the  escalation  in  militariza- 
tion. We  are  not  Mandst-Leninlsts. 
What  we  are  is  evident  by  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed peaceful  broad  based  solutions 
to  the  difficult  problons. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
and  strongly  supported  the  nations  in- 
volved in  the  Contadora  negotiations. 
We  have  worked  closely  with  all  coun- 
tries to  develop  the  Document  of  21 
Objectives  into  a  comprehensive  and 
verifiable  agreement.  This  process  is 
fragile  but  Imperative.  All  countries  In 
the  region  must  participate  to  assure 
all  concerns  are  satisfied.  Nicaragua 
has  not  yet  accepted  recent  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  El  Salvador  and  has  indicat- 
ed it  would  prefer  to  resolve  such 
questions  as  arms  buildup  In  bilateral 
talks  with  the  United  States. 

Bilateral  talks  are  also  important. 
To  this  end.  the  United  States  held 
nine  meetings  with  NIearaguan  repre- 
sentatives from  June  to  December 
1984.  The  negotiating  instructions  for 
our  envoy  have  been  flexible  and  fair. 
However,  when  the  United  States  tried 
to  initiate  concrete  discussions  on 
points  at  issue  in  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess Nicaragua  balked. 

The  NIearaguan  negotiating  strategy 
has  been  characterized  by  an  effort  to 
bilaterallze  discussions.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  President  Ortega's  recent 
proposal  to  Senators  Kbibt  and 
Haaxxx.  The  proposal  focuses  on  a 
cease-fire  based  upon  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua.  There  is  no  mention  of 
direct  talks  with  the  oppositioiL  Nica- 
raguans should  be  talking  with  Nicara- 
guans. These  discussions  should  be  the 
basis  for  building  constructive,  t>eace- 
ful  regional  solutions. 

Just  as  we  recognized  the  need  to  re- 
dress the  significant  grievances  Nica- 


raguans had  in  the  1970's.  we  must 
once  again  recognize  the  need  for 
change.  The  Sandinista's  must  include 
politically,  socially  and  economically 
disenfranchised  Nicaraguans  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking about  the  future  of  their 
country. 

I  will  vote  today  to  support  the  op- 
position acting  to  bring  change  to 
Nicaragua,  change  which  will  restore 
and  rejuvenate  the  commitments  to 
freedom  and  democracy  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  disreganled.  I  believe  if  a 
cease  Are  and  serious  discussion  with 
the  opposition  are  initiated,  prospects 
for  peace  and  security  brighten.  It  is  a 
first  step.  The  opposition  must  be  af- 
forded a  genuine  opportunity  to  fully 
participate  in  the  political  process,  to 
bring  within  reach  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  NIearaguan  military 
buildup,  f  oreii^  military  advisers,  and 
Bandinista  support  to  regional  insur- 
gencies. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President  The  sub- 
ject under  discussion  today  is  covert 
action  concerning  Nicaragua.  This  sub- 
ject is  of  grave  importance  for  the  na- 
tions concerned  and  indeed  the  whole 
Caribbean-Central  American  region. 

What  needs  to  be  onphaslzed  is  that 
the  position  the  United  States  takes 
on  this  issue  now  has  far-reaching 
strategic  consequences  for  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  also  material- 
ly affect  the  fate  of  lesser  totalitarian 
dictatorships  like  Cuba  and  many 
small  nations  struggling  to  keep  free 
and  Independent  of  Communist  inter- 
nal rule  or  Soviet  predominance.  It  is 
an  exceptional  situation  confronting 
this  country  and  the  Congress  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  deal  with  it 
wisely. 

Covert  action  by  the  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  an  exceptional  act.  but  it  is 
entirely  legitimate  when  it  is  Presiden- 
Ually  authorized  to  carry  out  essential 
national  security  programs  abroad 
when  overt  means  are  inappropriate  or 
will  not  suffice  to  counter  a  serious 
threat  to  American  interests.  Such  a 
threat  exists  in  Central  America 
today.  The  crucial  conflict  zone  is 
Nicaragua,  where  a  dictatorship  sup- 
ported directly  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  is  trying  to  suppress  liberty 
inside  Nicaragua  and  export  violence 
and  instability  across  its  borders. 

I  wish  to  state  categorically  that  I 
believe  it  is  within  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  President  ss  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Chief  E^xecutive  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  authorize  covert  special  ac- 
tivities by  intelligence  sgendes  to  sup- 
port national  foreign  policy  objectives 
abroad  in  wa3^  that  conceal  and  do 
not  acknowledge  publicly  the  role  of 
the  United  States  when  this  course  is 
safer  or  more  effective  than  open  mili- 
tary operations. 
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Finally,  we  must  turn  to  the  key 
question  of  whether  covert  action  la 
Justified  now.  It  Is  a  much  broader 
question.  It  ia  one  the  Congreas  must 
examine  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  lone 
tenn  ehallences  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  Its  moral  values,  and  political 
Institutions. 

As  one  who  has  served  as  a  counter- 
IntelUgenoe  acent  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  say  yes,  covert  action  In 
Central  America  Is  justified  because 
the  kind  of  covert  action  In  which  we 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  engaged  is  both 
strategic  and  defensive.  By  this  I  mean 
it  is  designed  to  coimter  the  forward 
thrust  of  Soviet  political  and  military 
domination  of  important  regions  of 
the  globe. 

The  1980's  certainly  present  a  grave 
challenge  to  the  future  of  American 
n^t«'?"f'  security,  economic  well-being, 
and  the  political  process  of  representa- 
tive government  in  an  open  society. 
Political  oppression  and  outright  cap- 
tivity are  widespread  in  our  troubled 
time. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  Inevitable, 
that  this  decade  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent turning  points  in  history.  The 
fate  of  Nicaragua  could  be  one  of 
those  turning  points. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Russians 
could,  by  superior  forward  political 
planning,  create  a  worldwide  trend 
toward  totalitarian  governments  niled 
by  one-party  Communist  dictatorships 
hostile  to  the  United  States  and  other 
open  societies. 

Stalin  in  his  own  heyday  hoped  for 
exactly  this  achievement. 

He  made  a  mighty  surge  forward  in 
both  East  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia 
but  failed  to  achieve  a  decisive  prepon- 
derance of  power. 

It  is  patently  still  the  strategy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Increase 
and  exiMuid  the  reach  of  their  power, 
neutralising  U.S.  military  capabilities 
with  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  implicit 
In  the  gigantic  Soviet  military  weap- 
ons buildup  of  the  1970'b  and  destroy- 
ing the  political  wUl  of  non-Commu- 
nist countries  to  pay  the  price  of  local 
and  regional  self-defense. 

This  Leninist  strategy  is  long-estab- 
lished and  well  understood  by  Commu- 
nist party  leaders. 

Russian  leaders  believe  in  the 
maxim,  enimdated  by  their  one-time 
Chinese  comrade,  Mao  Tse-Txing.  that 
political  power  grows  from  the  barrel 
of  a  gun. 

They  want  to  dominate  and  exploit 
the  resources  and  the  technology  of 
the  world. 

They  have  no  fixed  timetable. 

They  prefer  to  win  concessions  from 
weak  and  fearful  foreign  governments 
without  actually  waging  wars  that 
would  damage  the  economic  infra- 
structure whose  output  they  covet. 

Consequently,  the  United  States 
faces  a  persistent  hostile  behavior  pat- 
tern In  conflicts  below  the  level  of  or- 


ganised, declared  warfare.  BCake  no 
mistake:  Our  form  of  free  society  and 
our  influence  abroad  are  the  targets  of 
the  conflict  in  Central  America  above 
and  beyond  the  local  stakes. 

What  Soviet  C(»nmunlst  leaders 
have  in  mind  is  the  gradual  psycholog- 
ical undermining  of  national  will  In 
target  States  and  the  establishment  of 
political  control  when  local  drcmn- 
stanoes  permit.  The  process  is  not  easy 
to  contain.  It  Is  like  ocean  waves  erod- 
ing shores  of  freedom. 

The  United  States  should  use  every 
diplomatic  and  informational  device  at 
its  disposal  to  explain  that  the  "War 
of  National  Liberation"  waged  in  Cen- 
tral America  from  a  base  In  Nicaragua 
is  simply  Leninist  double  talk  for  a 
war  destabilixing  governments  cooper- 
ative with  the  United  States  by  terror- 
ism, political  revolutionary  action,  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

These  wars  are  fought  to  create  a 
new  Commimlst  dictatorship  beholden 
to  Moscow. 

With  extensive  Soviet  and  Cuban 
g\ildance,  the  Sandinlsta  regime  is 
close  to  establishing  a  typical  Leninist- 
model  dictatorship  over  a  smaU  nation 
whose  people  want  to  have  political 
and  economic  freedom. 

A  new  nation  under  Communist  con- 
trol often  provides  a  base  for  export- 
ing revolution  to  other  neighboring 
States  marked  for  the  next  destabilla- 
ing  assault. 

Nicaragua  is  playing  this  role,  sup- 
plying the  arms  and  leadership  for 
guerrilla  war  against  El  Salvador 
where  a  pluralist  elected  government 
struggles  for  stability. 

President  Reagan  accurately  views 
Nicaragua  as  a  rlassiral  case  of  a  revo- 
lution that  ndsed  Democratic  hopes 
but  went  sour  in  the  totalitarian  mode. 
Nicaragua  thus  became  a  State  created 
by  terrorism  directly  sponsoring  fur- 
ther terrorism  around  it. 

The  Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua 
exhibits  all  the  elements  of  the 
spreading  danger  of  State-sponsored 
terrorism.  The  criminal  nature  of  the 
acts,  the  clear  identity  of  the  State 
sponsors  as  perpetrators,  the  admitted 
Leninist  revolutionary  strategic  objec- 
tive, the  intended  totalitarian  outcome 
and  violent  methods  can  be  seen  in 
detail  in  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  over  6  years. 

To  implement  an  active  counter- 
measure  policy  against  State-spon- 
sored terrorism,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  a 
full  range  of  responses.  There  is  no 
easy  solution  that  guarantees  success. 
We  must  meet  our  own  responsibilities 
to  defend  American  interests  and  the 
secxirity  of  friendly  States  or  groups 
abroad  in  order  to  maintain  American 
ideals  and  goals. 

Secretary  Shults  argues  that  U.8.  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world  require  bold  action,  at  times 
covert  in  the  sense  that  the  detailed 


moves  as  distinct  from  the  policy  must 
be  kept  so  as  to  pre-empt  revolution- 
ary   successes    by    Soviet    Qxmsored 
forces. 
Hesaid: 

U  we  shrink  from  laadenhlp.  we  create  a 
v«euum  into  which  our  sdvemrles  can 
inov«.  Our  nsflnnsl  security  suffers,  our 
global  lnter«sta  suffer,  and  yes,  the  world- 
wide strussle  for  democracy  suffers. 

While  Secretary  Shults  did  not 
specify  when  or  how  defensive  and  de- 
terrent measures  should  be  employed, 
he  made  it  clear  that  both  covert  para- 
military Mist.anf«  and  open  military 
support  can  Justifiably  be  extended  to 
"those  strunling  against  the  Imposi- 
tion of  Communist  tyranny"  on  the 
basis  of  the  "inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual and  collective  self-defmse  against 
aggression." 

It  Is  unthinkable  to  me  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  take 
a  stand  on  the  other  side  of  this  grave 
issue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side,  sub- 
ject to  the  IS  minutes  that  has  already 
been  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  do  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time  subject  to 
those  IS  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
right.  The  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  President  Reagan  Is  a  man  of 
his  word.  He  says  In  his  letter  of  today 
that  his  intention  is  to  use  none  of  the 
$14  million  for  military  operations. 
But  Intentions  change. 

President  Reagan's  original  inten- 
tion was  to  use  this  money  for  military 
purposes.  His  original  intention  was  to 
not  touch  Social  Security.  Now  his  in- 
tention is  to  cut  Social  Security. 

The  text  of  what  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  reads: 

.  .  .  The  CongreM  approves  the  obUgatlon 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  supporttng  di- 
rectly or  indirecUy  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  In  NIcaracua. 

Let  us  vote  against  what  we  and  the 
President  are  against.  Let  us  vote  for 
what  we  and  the  President  are  for. 

We  could  do  that  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. We  could  set-aside  what  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  and  vote  for  some- 
thing embodying  what  the  President 
calls  for  in  his  letter.  By  a  two-thirds 
vote  we  could  siispend  the  rules  and 
vote  right  now  on  the  Byrd  substitute 
for  what  this  language  In  the  Byrd  res- 
olution calls  for  Is  in  close  tune  with 
what  the  President  has  spelled  out  In 
his  letter.  Or  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  proposal  before  us,  we 
could  vote  for  the  Byrd  resolution 
spelling  out  what  the  President  has 
called  for.  Or  we  could  refer  the  Byrd 
resolution  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  get  it  back  tomorrow 


after  the  cmnmittee  has  worked  it  over 
to  make  sure  that  it  coincides  with 
what  the  President  has  asked  for  and 
vote  tomorrow  for  what  the  President 
now  states  he  wants. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the 
President  has  sent  us  an  eleventh- 
hour  comprtnnise  proposal,  the  legal 
question  before  the  Senate  today  re- 
mains the  same.  Our  vote  is  on  lan- 
guage authorising  military  operations 
against  Nicaragua.  This  is  not  simply  a 
debate  over  parilamentary  formalisms, 
over  the  proper  mechanism  for  au- 
thorising acts  of  war.  We  should  use 
the  opportunity  provided  by  today's 
first  full,  public  Senate  debate  and 
vote  on  Contra  (deration  against  the 
Sandinistas  to  consider  an  escalating 
U  A  policy  gone  wrong. 

The  Nicaragua  policy  we  have  been 
following  is  wrong  because  it  is  Immor- 
aL  XJA.  taxpayer  dollars  should  not  be 
used  to  sponsor  acts  of  international 
terrorism  In  NIcaraguan  villages,  har- 
bors and  dties. 

It  is  wrong  because  it  is  lllegaL  U.S. 
funding  of  military  efforts  to  over- 
throw a  gorenmient  that  we  recognise 
violates  not  only  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organisation 
of  American  States  but  our  own  Con- 
stitution as  welL 

It  Is  wrong  because  it  violates  our 
natiooal  principles:  No  matter  how 
much  we  deplore  the  SanrtlnlstM'  rep- 
rehensible curbs  on  civil  liberties  and 
their  provocative  support  from 
Havana  and  Moscow,  we  must  not 
adopt  the  attitude  that  our  ends  Justi- 
fy our  means.  We  111  serve  America's 
mission  of  promoting  democracy  when 
we  emulate  our  adversary's  most  de- 
plorable taeUos. 

But  for  those  who  feel  that  argu- 
ments based  on  morality,  legidlty  and 
national  principles  have  little  rel- 
evance on  a  troubled  planet:  I  would 
hope  that  the  Impracticallty  of  the  ef- 
forts the  administration  has  been 
making  would  be  dedsive. 

The  fact  Is  that  UJB.-bankrolled  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  '»*"«"nlttas 
have  proven  utterly  counterproduc- 
tive. They  have  Increased  domestic, 
nationalist  support  for  the  WMtrtintat^^ 
we  all  would  like  to  see  replaced.  They 
have  isolated  Nicaraguans  opposed  to 
the  Sandinistas  precisely  the  forces 
of  moderation  we'd  like  to  encourage— 
and  have  made  them,  by  association, 
allies  of  CIA-backed  terrorists.  They 
have  provided  the  Sandinistas  with 
readymade  excuses  for  curbing  press 
and  political  freedoms  and  for  relying 
heavily  on  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  se- 
curity assistance.  And  after  4  years 
and  nearly  $100  million  in  U.S.  taxpay- 
er fimds,  these  efforts  have  failed  to 
wrest  one  inch  of  soil  from  the  Sandi- 
nistas' control.  A  resolution  authoris- 
ing direct  or  Indirect  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  will 
not  help  either. 


On  the  10th  anniversary  of  our  with- 
drawal from  our  "limited  war"  In  Viet- 
nam, we  should  recall  some  of  the  les- 
sons of  opposing  nationalist  move- 
ments in  urban  and  Jimgle  warfare  on 
their  own  solL 

Just  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion did.  the  Nicaragua  authorisation 
could  open  the  door  for  a  war  that  the 
American  people  do  not  undostand. 
will  not  support  and  do  not  believe 
holds  the  prcMuise  of  advancing  our  na- 
tional interest  In  stable  democratic  de- 
velopments in  a  turbulent  region. 

Congress  must  not  repeat  the  tragic 
error  of  Vietnam. 

And  we  must  not  repeat  the  errors 
of  past  policies  In  Central  America, 
where  Cuba,  Panama.  Mexico,  Nicara- 
gua, Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic 
Guatemala  and  other  nations  have  all 
been  targets  of  direct  U.8.  military 
action  or  covert  subversion  in  our  long, 
tangled  and  falling  efforts  to  use  gun- 
boats and  "big  sticks"  to  impose  our 
will  on  our  neighbors  south  of  the 
border. 

For  these  Interventionist  acts  of  war, 
"Uncle  Sam"  has  earned  the  hatred  of 
millions  of  Latins  who  equate  the  UJS. 
Government  with  Yankee  imperialism. 

The  legacy  of  U.S.  policies  is  clear. 

For  most  Central  Americans,  true 
democracy  is  still  far  away. 

Poverty,  himger,  and  oppression  are 
common  everjrwhere. 

Military  Juntas  still  reign  or  wield 
actual  power  In  many  Central  Ameri- 
can nations. 

And  the  very  Communist  forces  we 
have  tried  to  scare  away  are  more  en- 
trenched than  ever  before. 

Perhaps  we  have  tried  to  do  too 
much  In  Central  America. 

Perhaps  we  have  tried  to  do  too 
Uttle. 

Perhaps  we  have  tried  the  wrong 

t.hlnga 

But  what  we  have  done.  Just  has  not 
worked. 

And  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration are  not  working  either. 

Today  the  Senate  should  consider 
why  these  and  previous  policies  have 
faUed. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, the  distinguished  and  wise  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Bill  Fulbright.  warned  in  his  book 
"The  Arrogance  of  Power"  against  the 
policies  of  military  Interventionism 
which  have  weakened  our  cause 
throughout  lAtin  America. 

Fulbright  wrote  in  1966.  Just  as  the 
Vietnam  war  was  getting  underway 
and  he  was  at  the  peak  of  his  long  and 
thoughtful  career. 

In  reviewing  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  American  foreign  policy,  Ful- 
bright talked  of  the  need  for  "social 
revolution  in  Latin  America"  and  "a 
drawing  away  from  military  and  eco- 
nomic oligarchies"  there. 

He  said  that  successful  American 
policy  In  Latin  America  "will  also  re- 


qiiire  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  lAtln 
America  Is  OHning  into  Its  own  In  the 
world  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  the  special  ward  of  the  United 
States." 

Above  all.  Fulbright  warned  against 
illegal  actions  by  the  United  States  in 
Central  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

"Law  Is  the  essential  foundation  of 
stability  and  order  both  within  soci- 
eties and  in  international  relations," 
he  wrote. 

Indeed,  adherence  to  law  Is  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  protection  of 
our  democratic  society.  Order  cnmi- 
bles  and  our  Constitution  Is  threat- 
ened If  law  is  not  preserved. 

And  around  the  world  we  preach  the 
need  for  law— through  treaties  ratified 
by  this  body,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  through  the  International 
Coiurt  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

But,  now,  once  again,  at  the  World 
Court  and  in  Central  Amertea,  our 
Government's  adherence  to  legal  prin- 
ciple and  the  sovereign  rights  of  na- 
tions Is  being  questioned. 

For  this  administration  through 
CLA-direeted  acts  of  war  against  Nica- 
ragua, has  violated  international  laws 
and  treaty  obligations. 

The  Reagan  administration  walked 
away  from  the  World  Court,  saying  It 
lacks  Jurisdiction  over  the  claim  by 
Nicaragua  that  the  United  States 
broke  the  law  in  Its  attacks  on  ship- 
ping in  NIcaraguan  waters. 

Does  this  administration  regard  the 
United  Nations  charter,  the  OA8  char- 
ter, the  Rio  Treaty,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  all  the  other 
treaties,  accords  and  solemn  pledges  to 
observe  international  law  nothing  but 
scraps  of  paper  to  be  ignored  at  will? 

Is  the  United  States-the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  the  symbol  of  con- 
stitutional law,  democracy,  freedom, 
and  liberty  for  nations  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe  must  stop  acting  in  Cen- 
tral America  In  a  manner  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  very  tyrannies 
we  oppose? 

I  believe  that  we  should  elevate  the 
discussion  about  Central  America  to 
the  higher  level  of  how  our  Central 
America  policy  relates  to  our  world  po- 
sition. 

That  world  position  Is,  Indisputably, 
that  we  are  the  force  for  peaceful, 
democratic  change  and  that  we  are,  in- 
disputably, the  beacon  light  of  hope 
for  freedom-yearning  people  around 
the  globe. 

We  have  achieved  that  eminent 
status,  not  through  military  might  and 
reckless  adventurism  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  through  the  strength  of  our 
constitutional  representative  democra- 
cy, through  the  powerful  dynamics  of 
our  free  economic  system  and  through 
our  support  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  mecha- 
nisms of  international  cooperation. 
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United  States  leadenhlp  in  that  role 
livltaL 

Without  it.  we  oould  face  endlen 
tuimofl  around  the  vorld. 

So  let  ua  apply  the  test  of  leadership 
In  Nicaragua. 

It  la  not  in  our  global  interests  and  it 
does  not  further  the  principles  of 
international  law  to  foment  terrorism 
and  war  against  a  sovereign  Latin 
country  which  is  recognised  by  our 
own  Oovemment  and  our  allies. 

Clearly,  it  is  not 

In  this  Hall  we  and  our  predecessors 
have  debated  the  great  Issues  of  this 
and  other  times,  always  with  one  eye 
on  history  and  the  other  on  the 
future. 

History  tells  us  that  a  great  nation 
must  remain  true  to  Its  Ideals  and 
principles,  concepts  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  two  centuries 
and  which  this  body  helped  formulate 
and  mold  during  decades  of  debate  and 
bipartisan  accord  around  the  core 
ideas  of  our  Republic. 

Those  ideals  were  embodied  in  the 
Wllaonlan  and  Rooeeveltlan  visions  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  democracy's 
mandate  to  protect  those  rights  and  to 
extend  them  wherever  possible. 

We  helped  create  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

We  created  the  instruments  of  re- 
construction In  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
World  Bank,  foreign  aid.  and  a  myriad 
of  cultiual.  educational,  health,  and 
economic  projects  that  reached  into 
thousands  of  cities  and  villages  in  vlr- 
tiudly  every  country  In  the  world. 

And  we  did  these  things  not  for  the 
glory  of  the  American  flag,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  In  our  own  declara- 
tions of  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood of  mankind  and  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  men.  women,  and  children 
for  opportunity  and  freedom. 

As  we  consider  the  pending  request, 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  wisdom  of  a  late  President  this  ad- 
ministration is  so  fond  of  quotings 
John  P.  Kennedy.  President  Kennedy 
wrote  of  looking  "forward  to  an  Amer- 
ica that  commands  the  respect  of  the 
world  not  only  for  Its  strength,  but  for 
its  civilization  ss  well." 

Let  us  show  not  only  strength  today, 
but  civilization  and  wisdom  as  well. 

Let  us  reject  using  any  more  U.S. 
taxi>ayer  dollars  for  clumsy  counter- 
productive covert  or  not-so-covert 
wars. 

Let  us  reject  the  crude  comparison 
of  a  group  that  includes  so  many  mer- 
cenaries and  terrorists  to  our  Found- 
ing Fathers— a  gross  insult  to  the  Jef- 
feraons    and    Washlngtons    and    Ad- 


Let  us  make  clear  how  repugnant  we 
find  the  totalitarianism  of  the  Sandl- 
nista  left.  Just  as  we  deplore  the 
extremism  of  a  Pinochet  dictatorship 
of  the  right. 

But  let  us  resolve  to  chart  a  more  re- 
sponsible,    civilized    and    productive 


course  for  achieving  U.S.  national  se- 
curity interests  around  the  world. 

Let  us  vote  for  language  that  spells 
all  that  out  as  clearly  as  the  Byrd  pro- 
posal would  do,  and  as  the  resolution 
presently  before  us  would  not. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Dono- 
cratlc  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor has  5  minutes  and  10  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  introduce  a  res- 
olution following  the  action  on  the 
present  matter  before  the  Senate 
which  will  embrace  the  principles  that 
were  involved  In  the  package  present- 
ed by  the  Democratic  Senators  at  the 
White  House  on  yesterday.  I  do  this 
for  this  reason:  In  the  event  the  reso- 
lution on  which  we  are  about  to  vote  is 
defeated  here  or,  if  not  here,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  then  I 
should  think  that  we  would  need  to 
have  a  legislative  vehicle  to  deal  with 
the  Nicaragua  situation.  I  am  saying 
that  in  the  event  this  resolution  falls. 

I  have  looked  at  the  letter  which  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Dole,  has  pre- 
sented to  me.  It  is  addressed  to  me  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  having  given  a  cursory  reading  to 
the  letter— I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  It  as  carefully  as  I  would  like— it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting  many 
of  the  suggestions  that  were  proposed 
by  the  Democrats  who  went  with  me 
to  the  White  House  on  yesterday,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that. 

I  think  therefore,  that  we  Demo- 
crats, In  making  our  proposals  to  the 
White  House  yesterday,  performed  a 
service.  That  is  obvious  because  the 
President  has  now  come  around  to  the 
viewpoint  that  most  of  our  proposals 
were  indeed  worthy. 

I  would  only  say  a  couple  of  further 
things  with  respect  to  the  letter  First 
of  all,  Bfr.  President,  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  concerns  some  of  us  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  using  of  the  CIA  as  a 
channel  through  which  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  would  flow.  So  that  Is 
still  one  big  problem  as  far  as  this  Sen- 
ator is  concerned. 

I  will  not  comment  further  on  the 
letter  except  to  say  that  I  am  glad 
that  the  President  does  Indicate  his  in- 
tention to  resume  bilateral  talks  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  He  also 
intends  to  press  for  a  cease-fire  and  he 
has  also  mentioned  In  the  letter  specif- 
ically the  kind  of  assistance  that 
would  go  to  the  Contras  as  being  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  "not  for  arms,  am- 
munition, and  weapons."  but  he  does 
use  the  phrase  "and  other  assistance 
for  their  survival  and  well-being." 

"Other  assistance  for  the  survival 
and  well-being"  of  the  resistance  fight- 


ers could  very  well  Include  trucks, 
earth-moving  equipment,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  which  would  not  fall  into  the 
category  of  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
weapons." 

I  do  not  Intend  to  try  to  make  a  fur- 
ther play  on  words,  but  Just  to  point 
out  that  phrase  is  as  big  as  would  be 
needed  for  an  Amtrak  train  to  go 
through. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  having  Indicated 
my  objections  to  this  fact,  again  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  President  on 
having  moved  in  our  direction,  al- 
though the  resolution  was  introduced 
on  April  4.  and  today  Is  April  23.  We 
have  had  all  of  those  many  days  In 
which  the  President  oould  have  Indi- 
cated to  Senators  even  yesterday,  for 
example,  or  by  letter,  that  he  would 
do  the  things  stated  therein— and 
these  are  the  same  things  that  were 
Involved  in  the  pai^age  which  we  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  White  House  on 
yesterday. 

But  at  the  11th  hour  and  the  59th 
minute  here  comes  the  letter.  Here 
comes  the  letter. 

My  concern  also  goes  to  the  fact 
that  we  as  Senators  should  be  very 
careful  how  we  at  the  last  minute, 
when  there  have  been  days  or  weeks  in 
which  the  President  could  have  made 
his  position  clear— days  or  weeks— but 
at  the  last  minute,  the  last  15  minutes, 
or  the  last  1  hour  and  15  minutes  or 
the  last  2  hours  and  16  minutes,  can 
be  Influenced  in  our  vote  by  a  White 
House  letter  which  concedes  on  the 
part  of  the  President  most  of  the 
items  that  we  sought  to  put  into  the 
form  of  legislation- legislation  enacted 
by  you.  and  you.  and  you.  under  our 
constitutional  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Are  we  going  in  the 
future  to  follow  this  procedure  of 
changing  our  positions  at  the  last 
hour,  the  last  2  hours,  the  last  3 
hours,  because  of  a  letter  that  Is  sent 
to  us  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  and  I  do 
not  say  this  in  denigration  of  the 
President.  This  is  no  way  to  legislate, 
in  my  Judgment.  Other  Senators  may 
see  it  in  their  own  light.  As  far  ss  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  propose  to  legis- 
late In  this  manner. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  note,  and  I 
will  sit  down:  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  calling 
Democratic  Senators  during  the  last 
hours  on  the  telephone.  Now  he  did 
not  call  me. 

But  I  understand  he  has  called 
others.  All  I  have  to  say  to  that  is  this: 
Senators  might  remember— and  I  re- 
spect the  Secretary  of  State.  I  think 
he  is  a  good  Secretary  of  State.  He  is 
dedicated.  He  works  hard  and  he  has 
high  marks  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— 
but  it  is  the  same  Secretary  of  State 
who,  according  to  my  Information, 
said  on  the  "Today"  show  on  yester- 


day, April  22,  when  asked  if  certain 
Senators  were  used.  Shultz  responded: 
It  looks  like  that  to  me.  It's  a  problem 
when  Senators  nm  around  and  deal  with 
Communlats  themaelves. 

Now,  when  I  was  the  majority 
leader,  I  went  to  see  President  Brezh- 
nev to  talk  with  him  about  the  SALT 
n  Treaty.  The  next  day  I  saw  Mr. 
Oromyko  and  talked  with  him  about 
the  SALT  U  Treaty.  I  met  with  Vice 
Premier  Deng,  the  leading  man  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  They  were 
all  Communists.  Everybody  knew.  that. 

Is  there  an  Inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  I  met  with  these 
Communist  leaders,  as  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  also  as  an  emis- 
sary of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  I  talked  with  them.  They  were 
Communists.  So  what  is  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Secretary's  ref- 
erence to  Senators  who  talk  with 
"Communists  themselves."  I  leave  the 
answer  for  Senators  to  think  about. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  a  part  of  the  record  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Trs  Whits  Houss, 

Waihington. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

MaiOTity  Ltader.  U.S.  Senate,  Wathinoton. 
DC. 

Deab  Semator  Dole:  I  announced  on  April 
4  a  proposal  to  promote  peace  In  Central 
America  by  fostering  a  dialogue  between  the 
Oovemment  of  Nlcarasua  and  the  demo- 
cratic resistance,  accompanied  by  a  ceasefire 
In  the  conflict  between  them.  My  proposal 
was  Intended.  In  the  words  of  the  Contadora 
Doc\iment  of  Objectives  agreed  to  by  Nica- 
ragua and  Its  neighbors,  "to  promote  na- 
tional reconciliation  efforts  ....  with  a  view 
to  fostering  participation  in  democratic  po- 
litical processes  In  accordance  with  the 
law." 

Since  April  4.  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
many  fruitful  discussions  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  t>een  encouraged  by  these  dis- 
cussions, which  have  shown  that  a  broad 
consensus  exists  on  the  need  for  reconclUa- 
tlon  in  Nicaragua,  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  an  essential  aspect  of  achieving 
peace  in  Central  America. 

Today  the  Senate  will  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion, SJ.  Res.  106.  the  test  of  which  is  re- 
quired by  a  law  enacted  last  October.  That 
text  purports  to  release  appropriated  funds 
and  free  the  Executive  Braiuih  from  restric- 
tions against  the  support  of  military  or 
paramilitary  action  in  Nicaragua.  However, 
my  intentions  are  founded  on  a  different  ap- 
proach. Accordingly,  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  Senate,  as  it  approaches  this  Important 
vote,  how  I  will  proceed  in  pursuit  of  peace 
if  S.J.  Res.  lOfl  is  enacted. 

First,  I  will  provide  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance  only  for  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  and  other  assistance  for  their 
survival  and  well-being— and  not  for  arms, 
ammunition,  and  weapons  of  war.  Second.  I 
will  not  use  more  than  the  $14  mlUlon  al- 
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ready  appropriated  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  assistanre.  No  other  VJB.  Oov- 
emment funds  would  be  spent  for  such  ma- 
terial ■■riatanre  to  the  armed  democratic  re- 
slstanoe.  I  will  personally  establiab  thor- 
ough procedures  for  the  detaOed  manage- 
ment and  accountability  of  the  program  in 
order  to  assure  that  these  limitations  on 
both  the  nature  and  amount  of  VJB.  aaslst- 
ance  are  scrupulously  observed. 

I  recognise  the  importance  some  Senatota 
have  attached  to  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Ntcarsgua  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ceasefire.  I  have  considered 
these  views  and  believe  that  such  steps 
could  help  to  promote  the  Internal  recondU- 
atlon  called  for  by  Contadora  and  endorsed 
by  so  many  Latin  American  leaders. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  resume  bilateral 
talks  with  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
and  will  Instruct  our  representatives  In 
those  talks  to  presa  for  a  ceasefire  as  well  as 
a  church-mediated  dialogue  between  the 
contending  Nicaragiun  factions.  I  must  em- 
pbasiae,  however,  that  such  bilateral  talks 
must  be  in  support  of  the  Contadora  process 
and  the  internal  dialogue  and  cannot 
become  a  substitute  for  these  efforts  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agree- 
ment among  all  the  lutlons  of  Central 
America.  Also,  as  I  said  on  April  4,  peace  ne- 
gotiations must  not  become  a  cover  for  de- 
ception and  delay.  If  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment shows  bad  faith  by  seeking  to  gain 
unilateral  advantage,  for  example,  through 
a  fiuther  arms  buildup  during  a  ceasefire  or 
Intransigence  in  negotiations,  I  would  feel 
obligated  to  respond  accordingly  in  our  dip- 
lomatic efforts  and  would  not  exj>ect  the 
democratic  resistance  to  continue  to  observe 
a  ceasefire  which  was  unfairly  working  to 
their  disadvantage. 

I  wHl  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
September  1.  IMS,  on  the  progress  made  in 
achieving  a  verifiable  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Such  report  shall  also  Include  an  ac- 
coimtlng  for  the  fimds  obligated  or  expend- 
ed under  this  Joint  resolution  and  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  as  I  deem  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  Nicaragua.  I  shall 
expect  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  for  further  asststance  or  sanc- 
tions to  receive  expedited  handling. 

While  economic  sanctions  are  unlikely  by 
themselves  to  create  sufficient  pressure  to 
change  Nicaragua's  behavior,  the  Sandinis- 
tas should  not  benefit  from  their  present 
access  to  the  n.S.  maricet  while  continuing 
their  intransigence  on  issues  affecting  our 
national  security.  The  Administration  wHl 
favorably  consider  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and 
will  undertake  multilateral  consultations 
with  other  Central  American  states  In  this 
regard. 

The  n.S.  condemns  atrocities  by  either 
side  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  We  will 
use  our  assistance  to  help  ensure  against 
wrongful  acts  by  those  who  seek  our  help 
and  we  will  urge  them  to  take  steps  to  Inves- 
tigate allegations  of  such  acts  and  take  ap- 
propriate actions  against  those  found  to  be 
guilty. 

The  United  States  now  stands  at  a 
moment  of  Judgment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  policy  of  support  for  democracy,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  security  will  l>e8t 
serve  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  show  consistency  of  purpose,  if  we  are 
firm  in  our  conviction  what  the  promising 
developments  over  the  past  year  in  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ouatemala 


also  show  the  way  for  a  better  future  for 
Nicaragua,  then  over  time  we  can  help  the 
democratic  center  prevail  over  tjrrants  of 
the  left  or  the  right.  But  if  we  ahanrton  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  if  we  tolerate  the 
consolidation  of  a  surrogate  state  in  Central 
America,  responsive  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  wlU  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  begin  to  unravel  under  the 
strain  of  continuing  conflict,  attempts  at 
subversion,  and  loss  of  oonfldenoe  In  our 
support. 

There  can  be  a  more  democratic,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  peaceful  Central 
America.  I  am  prepared  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies toward  that  end.  But,  I  also  need  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  me  your  support  today. 
Sincerely, 

RoealdRemu*. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clarify  the  question  of  the  delivery 
time  of  the  letter.  We  have  had  differ- 
ent drafts  floating  around  all  after- 
noon. One  reason  for  the  final  draft 
being  a  bit  late  was  we  were  trjrlng  to 
accommodate  the  concerns  of  some 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Some,  for  example,  wanted  stronger 
language  on  economic  sanctions,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  others.  So  I  think  we  have 
made  some  progress  by  not  having  the 
letter  up  earlier. 

But  I  would  also  indicate  that  there 
are  some  feelings  on  this  side  that  the 
letter  goes  too  far,  that  after  meeting 
for  8%  hours  yesterday,  we  almost 
adopted  a  Democratic  package,  and 
that  did  not  make  some  people  happy. 
So  we  backed  away  from  that  proposi- 
tion. 

We  decided  this  morning  we  prob- 
ably could  not  get  together  because 
there  were  some  on  the  other  side  who 
do  not  want  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandinis- 
tas to  talk  to  the  Contras  for  some 
reason.  They  prefer  only  that  the  San- 
dinistas talk  to  us  and  that  we  become 
the  surrogates.  That  is  how  we  get  In- 
volved and  things  start  to  escalate. 

I  could  go  down  the  list  of  areas  that 
are  covered  in  the  letter.  Some  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  statute  laying  out  In  detail 
what  actions  the  President  should 
take  on  negotiations,  where  he  should 
go,  what  he  should  do.  We  must  reject 
that.  It  seemed  to  many  of  us  that 
those  are  foreign  policy  matters,  and 
the  President  ought  to  have  some 
flexibility. 

So  the  President's  letter  is  very  obvi- 
ously an  effort  to  achieve  a  bipartisan 
consensus  on  this  critical  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  issue. 

Let  me  indicate  very  quickly  what 
this  letter  provides. 

Fourteen  million  dollars  for  humani- 
tarian use  only. 

Detailed  management  and  account- 
ability of  the  program. 

Resumption  of  bilateral  discxisslons 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua. 
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for  the  Contrma  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  accept  a  cease-fire. 

Provisions  for  appropriate  response 
in  the  event  of  Intransigence  or  cease- 
fire violations  by  the  Sandintstjui 

The  United  States  encourages  and 
supports  the  Contadora  process. 

Economic  sanctions  are  favorably 
considovd. 

The  President  will  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  suggesting  any  additional  assist- 
ance or  sanctions,  which  should  be 
considered  under  expedited  proce- 
dures. 

I  think  If  you  look  very  carefully  at 
the  very  thoughtfiil  proposal  that  was 
put  together  by  a  number  of  Demo- 
crats, primarily  intitiated  by  Senator 
JoHHSTOH.  you  will  find  that  nearly 
every  one  of  these  points  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  addressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter. 

There  have  been  concessions.  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  letter  is  a  careful- 
ly crafted  effort  to  achieve  bipartisan 
support.  It  should  not  be  a  partisan 
matter.  Some  Republicans  may  vote 
against  S.  104.  Hopefully  some  Demo- 
crats will  support  it. 

I  believe  we  had  a  good  meeting  yes- 
terday, I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  minority  leader.  We  did  not 
go  down  there  from  10:30  until  7 
o'clock  Just  to  pass  away  the  day. 
Many  of  us  never  spent  a  fuU  day  in 
the  White  House.  Some  have  thought 
about  it,  but  it  had  not  happened. 
[Laughter.] 

But.  In  any  event,  we  had  a  good, 
thorough  discussion  of  many  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  others. 

I  regret  that  the  minority  leader 
may  have  slipped  off  the  boat  here  at 
the  end  and  may  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  resolution.  But  I  believe  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  making  some 
policy  that  will  be  very  Important  In 
the  months  ahead.  So  we  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  on  both  sides. 

So,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  and  the 
companion  letter  from  the  President 
are  fully  consistent  with  our  overall 
policy  goals  and  strategy  In  Nicaragua. 
They  represent  a  package  containing 
the  four  essential  elements  of  a  sound 
approach  to  the  current  situation. 

First,  this  package  will  strongly  en- 
courage the  beginning  of  good  faith 
negotiations.  By  continuing  to  provide 
funding  for  the  Contras  at  the  $14  mil- 
lion level  and  within  existing  chan- 
nels, the  p(u:kage  preserves  one  of  the 
most  Important  points  of  leverage 
which  we  have  In  Nicaragua.  We 
cannot  give  up  that  leverage  If  we  are 
to  have  any  realistic  prospect  of  get- 
ting the  Sandinistas  to  moderate  their 
oppressive  and  aggressive  policies  and 
take  part  In  serious  talks. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President 
pledged  to  use  no  more  than  the  $14 
million  and  to  use  all  of  it  for  non- 


lethal  purposes,  as  a  sign  of  our  good 
faith  interest  in  negotiations.  The 
President  has  also  asserted  his  Inten- 
tion to  resimie  direct  contacts  with  the 
Sandinistas,  to  press  for  a  cease-fire 
and  the  beginning  of  talks  between 
the  contending  forces  within  the  coun- 
try, who  must  ultimately  decide  the 
fate  of  their  own  country. 

The  Sandinistas  have  said  repeated- 
ly that  they  are  Interested  in  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  national  reconcilia- 
tion. The  President  is  going  the  extra 
mile  to  give  them  the  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate they  are  sincere. 

Second,  the  resolution  and  letter  will 
preserve  and  In  fact  enhance  the 
policy  flexibility  the  President  needs, 
while  ensuring  that  Congress  can  play 
its  appropriate  oversight  role.  In  his 
letter,  the  President  says  he  will  make 
greater  use  of  economic  pressure,  a 
tool  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  ex- 
ploited, to  encourage  more  reasonable 
policies  In  Managua.  While  the  admin- 
istration will  continue  to  manage  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  Contras, 
the  Congress  has  been  assured  that  it 
will  be  given  a  full  accounting  of  how 
those  funds  are  spent.  Though  no 
policy  option  is  precluded  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  the  President  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  report  to  the  Congress 
by  September  1.  1986,  on  the  situation 
in  Nicaragua,  so  that  our  own  deci- 
sions can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  facts.  And  the  President  has  prom- 
ised a  close  monitoring  of  any  cease- 
fire which  emerges,  so  that  we  may 
know  who  is  abiding  by  Its  provisions 
and  who  isn't. 

Third,  the  President's  package,  by 
continuing  the  fimding  which  the 
President  sought,  makes  good  on  our 
national  commitment  to  the  Contras. 
We  can  argue  all  we  want  about  the 
wisdom  of  that  commitment,  but  we 
can  hardly  question  that  it  exists. 
Whatever  else  we  do  today,  let  this  not 
be  the  day  that  the  Congress  pulls  the 
plug  on  yet  another  group  of  people 
who  have  chosen  to  believe  in  our 
word. 

Finally,  the  resolution  and  letter  are 
real  world  solutions  to  the  real  world 
situation.  The  President  has  stood 
firm  on  what  he  regards— correctly,  in 
my  view— as  matters  of  principle,  but 
he  has  shown  a  real  willingness  to 
compromise  throughout  the  hard  bar- 
gaining in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged over  the  past  several  days. 
Others  involved  in  our  disciissions 
have  compromised,  too,  in  the  Interest 
of  getting  something  which  most  of  us 
can  comfortably  support.  All  of  us 
have  reservations  about  some  of  the 
things  which  have  gone  on  In  and 
around  Nicaragua.  None  of  us  wants  to 
deny  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration the  wherewithal  they  need  to 
conduct  an  effective  foreign  policy. 
This  package  strikes  a  realistic  middle 
ground. 


I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  this  vote  in  this  realistic  frame 
of  mind.  This  is  an  Important  vote, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  developments  which  our  deci- 
sion today  produces.  The  best  decision, 
for  our  country  and  for  us,  is  to  sup- 
port this  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  for  the  record. 
I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  does  not  feel  that  my  refer- 
ences to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
which  I  received  this  letter  were  in 
any  way  a  reflection  on  him.  It  was 
not.  He  sent  a  draft  of  the  letter.  He 
sent  me  the  first  draft  and  then  the 
second  draft.  I  thank  him  for  that.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  read  in  full.  It  is  short.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  listen  carefully. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Rea.  108)  to  ap- 
prove the  obUs»tlon  of  funds  kvaUm.ble 
under  Public  Law  0S-473  (or  supporting 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaraaua. 

Retolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of  Rep- 

re*entative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  auembled,  ThAt  the  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
fimds  available  for  fiscal  year  ISftS  for  sup- 
porting, directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
najrs  46,  as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 
TEAS— 53 


HawkliM 

Long 

Rudman 

Becht 

Lugar 

Benin 

llatunaly 

Stennls 

Bella 

MoCIure 

Steveni 

Helmi 

MoCoaneU 

Symmi 

HoUlnsi 

MuTkowiU 

ThurmoDd 

Humphrer 

NIcklee 

Trlble 

Johniton 

Niinn 

Wallop 

KuKtwum 

Prealer 

Warner 

Kasten 

Quayle 

Wilson 

Lazalt 

Roth 
NAYS— 46 

Bauciu 

Oore 

lloynlhan 

BIden 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Btn^unAD 

Barkln 

PeU 

Bradley 

Bart 

Proxmlre 

Bumper* 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rteite 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

RoefcefeUer 

Chafee 

Kerry 

SartMne* 

Cranston 

lAutenberg 

SuMr 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Eacleton 

Stafford 

Evani 

MstJiirf>gf 

Welcker 

Ezon 

Melcher 

Zorlniky 

Pord 

Metaenbaum 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTINO-1 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  then  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation under  Coast  Guard  of  Capt. 
Bennett  S.  Sparks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  nom- 
ination has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 


So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.   Res. 
106)  was  passed,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Rxs.  106 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua. 

[Applause  in  galleries.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  The  galler- 
ies will  be  in  order. 


COAST  GUARD 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Capt.  Bennett  S.  Sparks  to 
be  a  permanent  commissioned  officer 
in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserves  in  the 
grade  of  commodore. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
inform  my  colleagues,  there  will  be  no 
more  votes  tonight.  We  will  be  in  not 
before  noon  tomorrow. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Abdnor 

Cochran 

Domenid 

Andrew! 

Cohen 

Durenberter 

Armstronc 

D'Amato 

Oam 

Bentsen 

Danforth 

Ooldwater 

Boren 

Denton 

OrmtniB 

BOK^Wltt 

Dlzon 

OraMley 

Chiles 

Dole 

Batch 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
9:30  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  retiUTi  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STAND- 
ARDS AUTHORIZATION,  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  consulted  with  the  Democratic 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Item  No.  81,  S.  796, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Au- 
thorization Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  796)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  prt>- 
grams  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  796) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  the  programs 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 


and     Transportation,     with     amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 

a  796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1986". 

AnTBOKIZATIOIl  VOI  PKOOaAlt  ACTl VITUS 

8k.  2.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1986  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  activities  per- 
formed by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
artls  the  sums  set  forth  in  the  following  line 
items: 

(1)  Measurement  Research  and  Standards, 
$39,174,000. 

(2)  Blateriala  Science  and  Engineering, 
$22,744,000. 

(3)  Engineering  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards, $34,040,000. 

(4)  Cmnputer  Science  and  Technology, 
$10,000,000. 

(5)  Center  for  Fire  Research.  $6,827,000. 

(6)  Technical  Competence  Fund. 
$8,626,000. 

(7)  Central  Technical  Support.  $9,245,000. 

OmCI  OP  PBODUCTIVITT.  TBCRMOUMT,  ASS 

nniovATioii 
Sk.  3.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  $2,715,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  acUvlUes  of  the  Office  of  ProducUvl- 
ty.  Technology,  and  Innovation. 

■ATIOaAL  TKHmCAL  DIFOBMATIOII  SBIVICS 

Sic.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
9.  1950  (15  VJS.C.  [llS2).]i2S2)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  paragraph  [(a),l  (bJ.  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "reproductions,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "without  regard  to  section  501  of 
UUe  44,  United  States  Code,":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  To  acquire  capital  equipment  and  In- 
ventories from  receipts  for  work  or  services 
performed  or  to  be  performed  under  this 
section.". 

AUTHOKIZATIOll  OP  APPHOPaiATIOItS  POB  THX 
MATIORAI.  TBCHHICAL  nrPOSMATIOH  SHVICS 

Sic.  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  $537,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  patent  licensing  activities  of  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Technical  Information  Service. 
KXCBS  poanoH  cuBancT 

Sic.  6.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  $600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

SALAXT  ADJUSTKBIRS 

Sic.  7.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1986  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
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any  MUiutmenU  In  Ml*ry.  P^y.  ratiroBent, 
•nd  other  emptoyM  beneflU  which  may  be 
provided  for  by  Uw. 

ATAIULBXUTT  OF  AmOPUATIGMS 

8k.  S.  Api>ro|Hl*Uoi»  DOAde  under  the  au- 
thority proftded  In  thla  Act  ahall  remain 
available  for  obUgatlon.  for  expenditure,  or 
for  oWigatVwi  and  expenditure  for  mich 
period  or  perlodi  aa  may  be  vedfled  In  the 
Acta  maktnc  auch  appropriatlona. 
co«T  aaooTxaT  AOTBoarrr 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Section  IMf)  of  the  Act  of 
March  S.  1901  (15  U.&C.  [37Sb(f)).] 
27tW»  la  amended- 

(1)  by  atrlklnc  "flTat";  and 

(3)  by  Inaertlnc  Immediate  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  followtnc:  ". 
and  to  ensure  the  avaUabOlty  of  working 
capital  neoeaaary  to  replace  equipment  and 
InTentoriea". 

(b)  Feea  for  calibration  aenrlcea.  atandard 
lefeieaee  mat,erlala.  and  other  <w»«p«f*iu 
aerricea  provided  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standarda  ahaD  be  at  leaat  auffldent  to 
meet  the  requlrementa  aet  forth  In  the 
amendmenta  made  by  aubaectloa  (a)  of  thla 
aectlon.  and  any  funda  recovered  In  exoeaa 
of  auch  requlrementa  ahall  be  returned  to 
the  Treaaury  of  the  United  Statea. 
coimmATiOT  or  oiucToa 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Section  S  of  the  Act  of  March 
S.  1901  (16  D.ac.  [374.1  274)  la  amended  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 
"The  direetar  ahall  be  oompenaated  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  for  level  IV 
of  the  KMcuUve  Schedule,  purauant  to  aec- 
tlon 5SM  of  tttle  S,  United  Statea  Code.". 

(bXl)  Seetton  5315  of  Utle  5.  United  Statea 
Code,  la  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foOowtng: 

"Direetar.  Natkmal  Bureau  of  Standarda. 
Department  of  Commerce.". 

(3)  Section  6315  of  ttUe  5.  United  SUtea 
Code,  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  the  foUowlns 
Item: 

"Director.  National  Bureau  of  Standarda. 
Department  of  Commerce.". 

aiaUClUBAL  FAILUBB 

Sk.  11.  The  Natlooal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
arda. on  tta  own  Initiative  but  only  after  con- 
aultatloo  with  local  authorttiea,  may  initiate 
and  conduct  tnveatlcatlona  to  detennlne  the 
cauaea  of  atructural  failxirea  In  atructurea 
which  are  uaed  or  occupied  by  the  general 
public  No  part  of  any  report  reaulttnc  fnxn 
such  inveatlcatlon  ahall  be  admitted  aa  evi- 
dence or  uaed  In  any  auit  or  action  for  dam- 
■cw  krtatnc  out  of  any  matter  menUoned  In 
auch  report. 

vncnvBoais 
Sk.  IX  Sectkma  9  and  10  of  thla  Act  ahall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 19M. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  la  on  acreelng  to  the  commit- 
tee amendmenta. 

The  committee  amendmenta  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port a  796.  a  bill  to  authorize  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Biireau  of 
Standards  [NBS]  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
an  agency  with  an  extremely  broad 
mission,  relevant  to  nearly  every  na- 
tional problem  area  and  every  econom- 
ic sector.  Many  of  us  take  for  granted 
the  measures,  standards,  and  technol- 
ogies developed  at  the  Bureau  which 
affect  us  daily. 


For  example,  scientists  at  the 
Bureau  developed  an  ultrasound 
device  for  identification  of  tumors 
which  is  significantly  cheaper  and 
safer  than  the  use  of  most  advanced  x 
ray  instruments;  the  Bureau  first 
made  it  possible  for  radios  to  operate 
on  household  current:  and  the  per- 
formance standards  for  flammability 
of  children's  sleepwear  and  for  resi- 
dential smoke  detectors  were  devel- 
oped by  Bureau  scientists.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  to  my  home  State  of 
Washington,  the  Center  for  Applied 
Mathematics  at  the  Bureau  developed 
several  models  for  more  efficient  and 
economical  fishery  management  for 
Washington  State  salmon  fisheries 
along  the  Columbia  River.  These 
models  continue  to  provide  an  intelli- 
gent basis  for  management  of  this 
scarce  and  precious  natural  resource. 

til.  President,  we  have  examined 
closely  the  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Bureau.  There 
are  substantial  budget  decreases  in 
that  proposal,  as  well  as  several  initia- 
tives. In  the  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  both  the  Center  for  Build- 
ing Technology  and  the  Center  for 
Fire  Research  are  proposed  for  elimi- 
nation. In  addition,  the  Institute  for 
Computer  Sciences  and  Technology  is 
proposed  for  drastic  reductions. 

There  are  also  new  initiatives  pro- 
posed at  the  Bureau,  including:  A  role 
for  the  Bureau  in  the  rapidly  growing 
biotechnology  field:  construction  of  a 
cold  neutron  research  facility;  in- 
creased funding  for  process  and  qual- 
ity control  measurements;  and  funding 
for  advanced  ceramics  research. 

We  have  scrutinized  carefully  those 
proposed  changes  and  assessed  their 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  Bureau.  S. 
796  reflects  our  evaluation  of  the  Bu- 
reau's programs  and  includes,  among 
other  programs,  the  restoration  of  the 
Centers  for  Fire  Research  and  Btiild- 
ing  Technology,  and  of  funding  In  full 
for  the  Institute  for  Computer  Sci- 
ences and  Technology.  S.  796  contains 
fimdlng  for  all  the  administration's 
Initiatives  except  the  construction  of 
the  Cold  Neutron  Research  Facility. 
Althoiigh  the  committee  feels  that 
cold  neutron  is  important  to  the  Bu- 
reau's statutory  mandate,  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  Imiwrtant  programs 
or  to  delay  the  beginning  of  other  im- 
portant initiatives  to  fund  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  section 
12  of  this  bill  to  make  an  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations. 
Rather,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  func- 
tioning carried  out  pursuant  to  section 
12  would  be  absorbed  from  existing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  B\ireau  of 
Standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  796  be  passed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  strong  support  for  S.  796.  a 
bill  to  authorize  programs  of  the  Na- 


tional Bureau  of  Standards  [NBS]  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
plajrs  a  central  role  in  setting  stand- 
ards and  measurements  for  both  sci- 
ence and  industry.  Through  its  many 
programs  the  Bureau  is  maung  invest- 
ments that  will  pay  off  with  real  divi- 
dends for  our  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical future.  The  Bureau  also  has  a 
proven  track  record  of  professionalism 
in  structural  faUures  invesUgations.  It 
has  investigated  tragedies  such  as  the 
Hartford  Civic  Center  roof  collapse 
and  the  collapse  of  the  cooling  tower 
at  Willow  Island.  WV.  In  1981.  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Eaglbtoh  and  me, 
the  Bureau  investigated  the  cata- 
strophic skywalk  collapse  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 
The  Bureau's  investigation  was  thor- 
ough, professional,  and  efficient.  Its 
report  identified  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  has  been  credited  with 
speeding  the  settlement  of  lawsuits  in 
that  case.  8.  796  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tant role  the  Bureau  plays  in  examin- 
ing structural  faUures  and  gives  the 
Bureau  formal  statutory  authority  to 
investigate  structural  failures  after 
consultation  with  local  authorities. 
The  reports  from  such  investigations 
would  serve  to  raise  the  standards  of 
building  safety  codes. 

I  also  support  the  amendment  to 
this  biU  which  would  create  a  central 
repository  for  information  on  structur- 
al failiires  in  this  country.  Access  to 
this  information  will  enable  parties  in 
the  future  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that 
have  caused  failures  in  the  past. 

Bfr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  Commerce  Commit- 
tee colleagues  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

S.  796  will  reauthorize  the  National 
Biireau  of  Standards  for  another  year. 
With  today's  strong  global  challenge 
to  American  industry,  NBS  becomes 
more  important  than  ever.  It  gives  in- 
dustry many  of  the  measurement  tools 
and  quality  control  methods  needed  to 
make  our  products  and  factories  up  to 
date  and  competitive. 

This  bill  restores  funding  for  three 
NBS  programs  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  continually  tries 
to  eliminate,  programs  that  I  consider 
to  be  Important  investments  in  our 
future.  These  are  the  Center  for  Fire 
Research,  an  NBS  laboratory  that 
made  modem  smoke  detectors  possi- 
ble; the  Center  for  Building  Technolo- 
gy, which  helps  to  improve  building 
materials  and  Investigates  major  acci- 
dents such  as  the  skywalk  collapse  at 
the  Kansas  City  Hyatt  Regency:  and 
the  Institute  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology. 

I  find  it  sad,  although  not  surpris- 
ing, that  OMB  doesn't  care  about  the 
thousands  of  American  lives  that  are 
lost  every  year  to  fire  or  thousands 
who  could  die  if  we  do  not  make  our 
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buildings  more  resistant  to  earth- 
quakes and  other  hazards.  To  cut  such 
programs  is  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  to  the  extreme. 

The  bill  also  contains  funds  for 
three  new  initiatives  that  I  believe  will 
greatly  help  American  industry.  The 
initiatives  will  develop  new  measure- 
ment techniques  and  process  tech- 
niques for  manufacturing  quality  con- 
trol, advanced  ceramics,  and  industrial 
^plications  of  biotechnology.  Unfor- 
tunately, though,  the  administration 
did  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
for  these  important  programs  as  well 
as  its  fourth  requested  initiative— a  so- 
called  cold  neutron  source  to  aid  re- 
search on  advanced  materials. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness reminds  us  again  how 
technology  is  a  central  ingredient  in 
America's  industrial  success.  Our  tech- 
nological lead  is  under  international 
challenge  as  never  before.  This  bill, 
and  the  resulting  woiit  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  will  help  ensure 
that  Amei^can  industry  has  the  tech- 
nolo^cal  tools  it  needs  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  today's  world. 

Ui.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Montana  and  West  Vir- 
ginia both  would  like  to  discuss  one 
part  of  the  NBS  bill. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  courtesy. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
new  effort  Just  starting  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce— an  effort  to  pro- 
vide high-quality  translations  of  Japa- 
nese technical  documents.  I  strongly 
support  this  new  initiative  and  believe 
that  it  should  be  expanded  and  widely 
publicized. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  rightly 
called  attention  to  the  barriers  that 
Japan  has  erected  to  many  American 
products.  But  if  we  are  to  become 
more  competitive  with  J^an.  we  must 
also  get  our  own  house  in  order. 

Among  other  things,  that  means 
learning  more  about  Japan  and  gain- 
ing more  access  to  their  technology. 
The  Japanese  Government  and  Japa- 
nese companies  work  very  hard  at 
learning  American  technology  and 
taking  advantage  of  it.  They  send  stu- 
dents to  our  universities,  and  exten- 
sively review  our  technical  literature. 
We  should  do  the  same  thing.  We 
should  study  their  new  technology, 
leam  from  it,  and  use  it  as  they  use 
ours. 

Tet  until  very  recently  we  have  done 
little  to  translate  key  documents  from 
Ji^Mui's  extensive  technical  literature. 
Companies  have  not  done  much  trans- 
lation, because  they  lack  the  resources 
and  incentives  to  translate  most  Infor- 
mation. The  Government  has  done 
very  little  in  this  area,  despite  the  po- 


tential benefits  to  American  compa- 
nies. 

Now,  however,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  begun  a  smaU  pro- 
gram to  translate  Japanese  technical 
documents,  as  well  as  some  potentially 
useful  Soviet  materials.  I  believe  that 
this  effort  deserves  strong  congres- 
sional support,  and  I  for  one  would 
like  to  see  it  expanded  and  the  results 
widely  distributed  to  American  compa- 
nies. For  a  small  investment,  we  could 
gain  access  to  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  leam  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  in  the  new  inter- 
national environment  that  confronts 
us.  This  translation  effort  is  a  small 
but  very  valuable  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Ui.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  associate  myself  with  Senator 
Baucus'  remaiics.  As  my  colleagues 
may  know,  I  studied  the  Jv)anese  lan- 
giiage  and  I  majored  in  Asian  studies 
while  in  college,  and  I  still  maintain  a 
deep  interest  in  the  area. 

I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  Japanese  is  a  very  difficult  lan- 
guage to  leam.  Tet  we  cannot  expect 
to  succeed  in  Asian  business,  or  leam 
as  much  from  the  Japanese  as  they 
leam  from  us,  unless  we  improve  our 
language  abilities.  One  useful  step  in 
this  direction  Is  to  translate  more  of 
their  technical  literature  and  make 
that  Information  available  to  Ameri- 
can companies.  As  we  all  know,  J^^an 
no  longer  simply  imitates  American 
science  and  technology.  They  are  now 
world-class  researchers  and  innovators 
in  their  own  right.  They  study  our  lit- 
erature and  use  that  Information  to 
Improve  their  products.  We  must  do 
more  to  gain  access  to  their  literature. 

For  that  reason,  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  if  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, he  shares  my  interest  and  Senator 
Baucus'  interest  in  this  Important 
area. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
share  their  interest  in  this  subject.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  National  Biireau 
of  Standards  is  taking  steps  in  this  di- 
rection, and  I  urge  and  expect  the 
Commerce  Department  to  continue 
these  efforts. 


'.  Ko.  aa 

(Purpose:  To  aaaiat  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  data  baaea  on  structural  failurea) 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Brir.  GoHi  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btis].  for  Mr.  Ocas,  propoaea  an  amend- 
ment numbered  33. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ammdment  is  as  follows 

In  section  2,  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  2.",  and  add  the  foUowlns  at  the  end: 

"(b)  Notwlthatandinc  any  other  provlalon 
of  thla  Act,  of  the  total  amount  authorised 
under  aubaectlon  (^)  of  thla  aectlon.  $60,000 
la  authorised  only  for  the  purpoae  of  aaslst- 
Inc  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  data 
on  atructural  failurea.". 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
create  a  central  repository  for  infor- 
mation on  structural  failiu'es  in  this 
country. 

Before  my  election  to  the  Senate  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight.  In  that  ci4>ac- 
ity  I  held  several  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  structural  failures  and 
building  collapses  aroimd  the  coimtry. 
My  colleagues  may  recall  the  great 
human  suffering  and  economic  loss 
that  resulted  from  such  catastrophes 
as  the  collapse  of  the  walkway  at  the 
Kansas  City  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in 
1981  and  the  failure  of  the  Hartford 
Civic  Center's  roof  in  1978. 

One  conclusion  drawn  from  those 
hearings  is  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  some  sort  of  central  data  bank  for 
information  on  structural  failures. 
Witness  after  witness  testified  that 
many  future  structural  failures  could 
be  avoided  if  information  on  past  fail- 
ures was  readily  available.  Although 
the  causes  of  failures  are  often  investi- 
gated by  private  parties  involved  in 
them,  much  too  frequently  the  previ- 
ous Information  gathered  through 
these  investigations  is  kept  In  private 
hands  or  even  prevented  from  being 
made  public  because  of  settlement 
agreements  in  lawsuits.  The  only  in- 
formation that  is  available  to  the 
public  is  not  organized  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  to  maxlmlz^e  Its  utility. 
As  a  result,  many  errors  that  led  to 
failures  are  repeated  in  other  projects. 

The  puriK>se  of  my  amendment  is  to 
ensure  that  the  data  that  is  public  Is 
organized  in  a  readily  accessible  fash- 
ion. Information  that  Is  gathered  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
through  its  Investigations  or  which  is 
provided  by  private  sources  will  be 
compiled  into  one  central  repository. 
Access  to  this  information  will  enable 
parties  In  the  future  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes that  have  caused  faUures  In  the 
past. 

The  program  that  my  amendment 
initiates  is  a  very  modest  one  in  light 
of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  It  is  de- 
signed to  address.  The  amendment 
simply  creates  a  technical  assistance 
function  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Is  in  no  way  intended  to 
establish  a  regiilatory  entity.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  g(x>d  effort  and  will  be  of 
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tremendous  usist«nce  In  the  preven- 
tion of  stnictiuml  failures. 

Mr.  President.  I  thsnk  Mr.  Dah- 
roKTH.  the  distinguished  ch&irman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  for  his  ss- 
slstance  in  and  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  also  want  to  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Oortoh  for 
his  fine  effort  in  presenting  this  legls- 
laUon.  I  believe  that  with  the  addition 
of  my  amendment,  this  is  an  excellent 
bllL  It  accomplishes  a  number  of  com- 
mendable objectives  and.  importantly, 
restores  funding  for  the  Center  for 
Building  Technology  and  the  Center 
for  Fire  Research  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  both  of  these  centers,  and 
their  continuation  demonstrates  the 
commitment  of  this  Congress  to  build- 
ing safety  across  the  country.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  OoRTOif  on  the  bill  and 
voice  my  enthusiastic  support  for  It. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tessessee  for  lending  us  his  expe- 
rience in  the  House  on  this  subject.  I 
understand  he  has  been  looking  at  this 
issue  of  structural  failures  for  some 
time.  He  has  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  me,  and  I  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation on  structural  failures.  I  hope 
we  can  look  at  this  subject  more  close- 
ly next  year.  In  the  meantime  this 
amendment  will  help  support  efforts 
to  collect  information  on  structural 
failures  and  to  make  that  Information 
useful  to  the  public. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  32)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  Calendar  item  No.  86, 
H.R.  1617,  the  House  companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  text  of  S.  796,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  (HJl.   1617),  as  amended, 

WAS  DftflSC^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mi.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  Indefinitely  postpone  S.  796. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


STATUE  OF  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  consulted  with  the  Democratic 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Conciirrent 
Resolution  37,  and  I  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  37) 
providing  (or  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  presented  by  the  State  of 
Montana  for  placement  In  National  Statu- 
ary Hall,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montana  delegation  is  honored  and 
proud,  through  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  present  a  statute  of  a  Montana 
woman.  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
National  Statuary  Hall  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasure  State. 

Montana  was  nicknamed  the  Treas- 
ure State  many  years  ago  in  reference 
to  the  natural  treasures  concealed  be- 
neath her  surface.  Her  early  settled 
history  is  the  story  of  the  search  for 
and  extraction  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead  and  zinc,  and  later  coal  and  oil. 
The  town  known  as  "Butte,  America" 
sprawls  over  and  around  what  once 
was  "the  richest  hill  on  earth"  and  the 
center  of  an  area  that  supplied  half  of 
the  Nation's  copper. 

Then,  as  development  continued, 
other  treasures  poured  forth— millions 
of  board  feet  of  timber,  herds  of 
cattle,  bands  of  sheep,  tons  of  prairie 
gold  better  know  as  grain. 

People  over  the  years  who  have 
called  Montana  home  enjoyed  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  splendor  of  the 
mountains  creating  the  Continental 
Divide,  the  vast  plains  abundant  with 
wildlife  and  the  lakes  and  streams 
teeming  with  fish. 

Montaiuuis  are  thankful  for  the  ma- 
terial riches  that  have  blessed  and 
continue  to  bless  our  State.  But  we  are 


also  mindful  that  the  greatest  of  Mon- 
tana's treasiires  has  been  her  sons  and 
daughters— people  who  have  used 
their  abilities,  skills,  determination, 
compassion  and  courage  for  the  good 
of  us  all. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  one  of  these 
treasures  and  with  gratitude  we  honor 
her  memory  and  point  to  her  accom- 
plishments as  an  Incentive  to  all  citl- 
Eens. 

AMBiDifiirr  wo.  S3 

(Purpose:  Rdatlng  to  binding  of  dociiment 

by  Joint  Committee  on  Printing) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mathias. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Smr- 
son],  for  Mr.  Mathias,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  33. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  33)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Ris.  37 

Reaolved  bt  the  Senate  (the  Hou»e  of  Rep- 
retentativet  concurring).  That  the  statue  of 
Jeannette  Rankin,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Montana  for  the  National  Stattiary  Hall  col- 
lection in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40 
U.S.C.  187),  Is  accepted  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  thanks  of  the  C^on- 
sreas  are  tendered  to  the  State  of  Montana 
for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of 
Its  most  eminent  personages,  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, known  for  her  courage  and  convic- 
tions reganllng  equality  and  peace. 

Ssc.  2.  The  State  of  Montana  Is  author- 
ised to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  the  statue  of  Jeannette  Rankin 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  and  to  hold  ceremonies 
on  May  1,  1085.  in  the  rotunda  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  author- 
ised to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
therefor. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  proceedings  in  the  rotimda 
of  the  (Capitol  at  the  presentation  by  the 
State  of  Montana  of  the  statue  of  Jeannette 
Rankin  for  the  National  Statuary  Hall  col- 
lection, together  with  appropriate  illustra- 
tions and  other  pertinent  matter,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  dooiment.  The  copy  for 
such  docimient  shaU  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Printing    shall    direct,    of 


which  one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  slzty-tbree  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
two  thousand  Ave  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  tbia  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  Oovemor  of  Montana. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mi.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY  WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  consulted  with  the  Democratic 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  to  desig- 
nate "National  Child  Safety  Week." 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  reMluUon  (SJ.  Res.  46)  to  desig- 
nate "NaUonal  ChUd  Safety  Week". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  considering  a  resolution 
to  Increase  the  public's  awareness  of 
the  need  for  child  safety.  Originally 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  and  its 
House  counterpart  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 33  designated  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 8  through  14.  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al Child  Safety  Week."  However,  at 
the  request  of  the  White  House  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
THnRMoifD],  I  have  agreed  to  accept 
an  amendment  to  my  resolution  which 
wlU  redesii3iate  the  month  of  May 
1985  as  "NaUonal  ChUd  Safety  Week. " 

This  modification,  to  designate  the 
full  month  of  May  as  Child  Safety 
Month,  is  particularly  apt  because  It 
follows  April  as  Sexual  Child  Abuse 
Month,  it  Incorporates  the  date  of 
May  25  which  is  Missing  Children  Day 
and  it  will  begin  almost  Immediately 
after  the  NBC  reshowlng  of  the  televi- 
sion production  of  "Adam"  which 
dramatizes  the  fight  of  Adam's  par- 
ents, John  and  Reve  Walsh,  to  chan- 
nel their  grief  and  frustration  Into 
positive  action  to  help  protect  other 
children. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  develop- 
ments during  the  4  years  since  I  first 
Introduced  S.  1351.  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren Act,  has  been  the  willingness  of 


individuals,  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions to  dedicate  their  time  and  talents 
to  protect  our  children.  The  Natkmal 
Center  on  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren has  a  directory  listing  over  70 
nonprofit  and  public  organizations 
that  serve  mfawring  children  and  their 
families  most  of  which  are  staffed  by 
dedicated  and  talented  volunteers.  Nu- 
merous charitable  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, like  the  FT  A.  the  Boys  Club,  the 
Campfire  organization,  the  AARP.  the 
Ad  Council,  and  the  American  Legion, 
have  lncorix>rated  child  safety  pro- 
grams Into  their  agenda. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  out- 
pouring of  concern  over  the  plight  of 
these  children  are  the  businesses  and 
conx>ratlons  that  are  Joining  forces  to 
protect  children.  Groceries  are  print- 
ing pictures  of  missing  children  on 
their  grocery  bags,  utilities  are  placing 
flyers  of  mi—ing  children  In  their 
monthly  bllUngs,  the  K-Mart  Corp.  Is 
inserting  pictures  of  missing  children 
and  safety  tips  into  the  i4>proximately 
43  million  bags  of  photo^vphs  proc- 
essed through  their  stores,  (^ereal  man- 
ufacturers are  putting  the  McGruff 
child  safety  tips  on  the  back  of  their 
children's  cereal  boxes,  truckers  are 
displaying  pictures  of  mUaring  children 
on  their  trucks,  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  NEA 
and  BCarvel  Comics  developed  an  ex- 
cellent Spiderman  comic  book  which 
teaches  children  about  sexual  child 
abuse,  dairies  are  putting  pictures  of 
the  children  on  their  milk  cartons,  and 
corporations  like  Mobil  OU  and  Acacia 
Life  Insurance  are  underwriting  televi- 
sion programming  regarding  child 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  a  partial 
listing  of  the  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  businesses  that  have  dedi- 
cated their  time  and  talents  to  protect 
children.  I  hope  to  draw  the  public's 
attention  to  these  efforts  throughout 
the  month  of  May,  which  hopefully 
will  be  designated  as  "NaUonal  Child 
Safety  Month." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Thusmohd,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  his  Interest  and  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  children.  Senator 
Thurmond  has  been  a  champion  of 
children  throughout  his  Senate  career 
and  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Missing  Children  Act, 
the  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  other  Federal  programs  affecting 
children.  I  am  delighted  to  accept  his 
amendment  to  expand  National  Child 
Safety  Week  to  the  full  month  of 
May. 

AXXRSiairr  mo.  3« 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mi.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  THURMOifs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Sntr- 
soRl.  for  Mr.  Trubmowb,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  34. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmus  consent  that  readiiui  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  aU  after  the  UUe  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

Whereas  more  than  1.5  million  children 
have  been  reported  mtMinj  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  many  of  these  children  are  never 
found: 

Whereas  miMing  children  are  often  inno- 
cent victims  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse; 

Whereas  many  local  volunteer  groups  al- 
ready are  working  enthuslasUcaUy  to  pro- 
mote child  safety; 

Whereas  the  Missing  Children  Act  and 
the  Mt—tT»g  Children's  Assistance  Act  have 
facilitated  the  investigation  and  prosecution' 
of  crimes  Involving  missing  and  exploited 
children: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  a  naUonal  clearing- 
house. The  NaUonal  Onter  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children,  and  a  toll-free  hotline 
to  centralise  the  efforts  to  locate  mlsirlnf 
children; 

Whereas  The  NaUonal  Center  for  Missing 
and  Exploited  CtiUdren  provides  educaUon- 
al  child  safety  materials  and  InformaUon 
about  Identlflcalon  procedures,  such  as  vol- 
untary fingerprinting,  dental  charting  and 
photographing  of  children; 

Whereas  Information  received  through 
the  toll-free  hotline  Is  disseminated  to  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  the  protection,  safety,  and  secu- 
rity of  all  children  should  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
increase  public  awareness  and  provide  infor- 
mation and  SBsistanre  to  combat  and  pre- 
vent the  Increasing  problem  of  missing  and 
exploited  children: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re$olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re$entative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May, 
1M5,  as  "National  CHiild  Safety  Awareness 
Month"  and  to  call  upon  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  activities,  and 
ceremonies  for  the  better  protection,  securi- 
ty, and  safety  of  all  children. 

Amend  the  titie  so  as  to  read:  "Designat- 
ing the  month  of  May.  1985,  as  "National 
Child  Safety  Awareness  Month". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  45,  to  designate  'Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Week."  This 
amendment  is  identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  110.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  16,  1985.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110  designates  the  entire 
month  of  May  1985,  as  "National 
Child  Safety  Awareness  Month." 
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More  than  1.5  million  children  have 
been  reported  m tilling  In  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  children  may 
never  be  found:  many  may  become  the 
Innocent  victims  of  physical  and/or 
sexual  abuse,  as  portrayed  In  the  tele- 
vision drama  "Adam."  which  will  be 
aired  again  on  AprU  39. 

The  beginning  of  a  national,  coordi- 
nated effort  to  combat  this  problem 
took  place  in  the  97th  Congress  with 
the  passage  of  the  Missing  Children 
Act.  This  was  continued  during  the 
final  days  of  the  98th  Congress,  when 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984  (PubUc  lAW  98-473),  contain- 
ing the  Missing  Children's  Assistance 
Act,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Reagan.  Both  of  these  measures  have 
facilitated  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  crimes  Involving  m«M<ny 
and  exploited  children  and  the  identi- 
fication of  deceased  mt— <ng  children. 

In  addition,  there  is  now  a  national 
clearinghouse,  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  sixploited  Children,  and  a 
toll-free  hotline  to  centralize  the  ef- 
forts to  locate  missing  children.  The 
toll-free  number  Is  available  for  infor- 
mation about,  and  Inquiries  regarding 
missing  children.  The  information  re- 
ceived through  the  hotline  is  dissemi- 
nated to  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  National  Center  pro- 
vides other  assistance,  such  ss  educa- 
tional child  safety  literature  and  mate- 
rials about  Identification  procedures, 
to  help  combat  the  tragedy  of  miaring 
children.  These  national  efforts  sup- 
plement those  of  States  like  South 
Carolina,  which  have  made  preventive 
efforts  a  high  priority. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Estab- 
lishing "Child  Safety  Awareness 
Month"  will  bring  nationwide  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  missing  and  ex- 
ploited children.  During  this  month, 
attention  should  be  focused  on  preven- 
tive programs— voluntary  fingerprint- 
ing, dental  charting,  obtaining  hair 
samples,  photographing,  and  compil- 
ing vital  statistics  of  children.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  highlighted 
such  efforts  during  his  appearance  at 
the  RingUng  Brothers-Bamum  & 
Bailey  Circus  here  In  Washington.  In- 
volving parents,  children,  volunteer 
groups,  and  whole  communities  will 
aid  State  and  national  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  locating  missing  chil- 
dren. 

The  protection,  safety,  and  security 
of  all  children  should  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities.  They  are  our  great- 
est national  resource  and  the  future  of 
our  country.  I  want  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Pattla  Hawkuis  for  her  devoted  ef- 
forts In  this  area,  and  Congressman 
Tom  Lkwis,  whose  companion  measure 
will  be  considered  Immediately  after 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 


The  amendment  (No.  S4)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  S3,  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Week"  which  is 
being  heldj^  the  desk. 

The  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  wlU  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  assistant  leglstatlve  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  iVwlinsttng  the  week  of 
April  »  through  May  6,  1»U.  u  "NsUonsl 
Child  Safety  Week". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  title  and 
Insert  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 45  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  SS) 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  Indefinitely  postpone  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  45. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIBCPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

FOR       NICARAGUAN       RESIST- 
ANCE FORCES 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  on  humanitari- 
an assistance  for  Nlcaraguan  resist- 
ance forces  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  in  the 
Racoio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wUl  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
8J.  Rsi.  130 

tU»olv«d  fry  Ou  Senate  and  Hove  of  Rep- 
rttentative*  of  Oie  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrtea  attembled.  That  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  tn  section  80M  of  PubUc 


Law  M-473  tnd  In  secUon  801  of  PubUc  Iaw 
M-61B  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 
Sac  X  During  Fiscal  Tear  1985,  not  more 
than  $14,000,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
provision  of  food,  dothlnc.  medicine  and 
other  humanitarian  ssslstanoe  to  reatstaooe 
forces  which  are  opposed  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment In  Nicaragua:  Provided,  hotoever 

(a)  Such  ssslstsnre  Is  provided  In  a 
manner  such  that  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  assistance  Is  independently  monitored: 

(b)  The  United  States  resumes  bilateral 
netotlatloos  with  the  govenunent  of  Nicara- 
gua: and 

(c)  The  (ovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  re- 
ststanoe  forces  which  are  opposed  to  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  each  agree  to  In- 
stitute a  eesas  fire. 

Sac.  S.  In  the  event  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  refuses  to  enter  Into  a  mutual 
cesse-flre,  the  humsnltarlan  assistance  de- 
scribed In  Section  a  may  be  provided,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  Section  a. 

Ssc.  4.  In  the  event  a  mutual  cease-fire  de- 
scribed In  Section  He)  Is  seriously  or  sub- 
stantially violated  by  resistance  forces  op- 
posed to  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  no 
humanitarian  asslstanoe  described  In  Sec- 
tion a  may  thereafter  be  provided: /Vooidedl 
tunoever.  That  If  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua has  earlier,  and  serloualy  or  substantial- 
ly, violated  such  cease-fire,  this  prohibition 
shall  not  apply. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  114.000,000  described  In 
Section  a  may  be  provided  only: 

<1)  By  the  Department  of  State: 

(II)  Prom  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State;  and 

(III)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  asslstsnoe  described 
In  Section  a  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  resistance  forces  oppos- 
ing the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

(b)  Not  later  than  September  1.  1985.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Caagnm  a 
written  report  which  contains  an  accounting 
of  all  funds  expended  under  Section  3. 

Ssc.  0.  The  asslstsnoe  described  In  Section 
a  may  be  provided  only  In  the  form  of  goods 
and  services,  and  no  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  provided. 

Ssc.  7.  No  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  resistance  forces  op- 
posed to  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
except  as  authorised  and  for  the  purpose 
described  In  Section  2,  and  no  funds  may  be 
used  to  provide  the  assistance  described  In 
Section  a  except  as  provided  In  Section  6. 

Ssc.  8.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  encourage  and 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Contadon  na- 
tions (Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Ven- 
esuela)  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an  agree- 
ment based  upon  the  Contadora  Doctiment 
of  objectives  of  September  0, 1988. 

Ssc.  e.  (a)  In  the  event  that  leas  than  $14 
million  Is  expended  for  the  humsnltarlan 
asslstanoe  described  In  Section  a,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  amount  and  any  necessary 
additional  funds  may  be  made  available  for 
payment  to  the  Contadora  nations  for  ex- 
penses arislns  from  Implementation  of  the 
agreement  described  In  Section  8  Including 
peacekeeping,  verification,  and  monitoring 
systems:  Provided,  however.  That  In  the 
event  tl4  mlllon  is  expended  for  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  described  In  Section  3, 
other  funds  may  be  made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses. 

(b)  Any  funds  made  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
pose described  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  pro- 
vided from  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State. 
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10.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  Immediately 
enter  Into  dlscuaatons  with  allies  of  the 
United  States  concerning  possible  economic 
sanctions  which  may  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  government,  ss  provided 
In  Section  11. 

Saa  11.  In  the  event  that,  following  the 
resumption  of  the  bilateral  negotlatioos  de- 
scribed In  Section  9(b),  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  Is  not  negotiating  In  good  faith, 
the  President  may  request  the  Congress  to 
authortse  eeonomlc  sanctions  Sudi  a  re- 
quest shaU  be  aooompanled  by  a  report  on 
the  status  of  such  negotiations,  which  shall 
contain  a  certification  by  the  President  that 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  Is  not  negotl- 
attaig  in  good  faith  and  a  description  of  the 
facta  and  drcumstanoes  upon  which  such 
certification  Is  based.  A  request  submitted 
to  the  Congress  under  this  Section  shall  be 
h»mn«ii<  by  the  Congress  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Oectlon  IS. 

Ssc.  13.  The  President  may  request  the 
Congress  to  authorise  sddltlonal  aaslstsnre 
for  resistance  forces  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  In  such  amount  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  he  deems  appropriate,  in- 
cluding economic  sanctions  with  respect  to 
the  government  of  Nicaragua,  In  the  event 
that 

(a)  The  government  of  Nicaragua  refuses 
to  resume  the  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  which  are  described  In 
Section  KtY,  or 

(b)  Following  an  agreement  between  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  to  resume  the  bilateral  negotiations 
which  are  described  in  Section  3(b),  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  refuses  to  enter  Into 
the  mutual  oesse-flre  which  is  described  in 
Section  MO. 

A  request  submitted  to  the  C^ongress  under 
this  section  shaU  be  handled  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  Section  18. 

Sac.  IS.  (a)  A  joint  resolution  which  Is  In- 
troduced within  S  calendar  days  after  the 
Coogieas  receives  a  Presidential  request  de- 
scribed In  Section  11  or  13  and  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  take  any  or  all  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed In  such  Sections,  shall  be  considered 
In  accordance  with  prooedurea  contained  In 
Section  8086  of  Public  Law  98-<7S:  Provid- 
ed, Aoweoer.  That— 

(1)  References  In  that  Section  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  each  House 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  each 
House;  and 

(U)  Amendments  to  the  Joint  resolution 
are  In  order. 

(b)  This  Section  Is  enacted  by  Congress  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, and  as  such  It  Is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  In  that  House  In  the 
case  of  a  resolution  described  In  subsection 
(a),  and  It  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules:  and 

(c)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtherolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde(L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWRX).  Without  objeetkm.  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


IfEBSAOBB  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  frmn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executtve  aeasion,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  April 
19,  1985.  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

BJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  31  through  April 
38. 1985,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  and 

8  J.  Rea.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  AprU  14,  1085.  as  "CMme  Vic- 
tims Week." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
saaoLUD  jonrr  bzsolutios  sioxxd 

At  11:07  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
annoimced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

SJ.  Res.  OS.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  AprU  31, 1985.  through  AprU  a7. 
1985,  as  "NaUotuJ  DEB  Awareness  Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  TbubmoiisI. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  April  23,  1985,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

BJ.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  deelgnat,f 
the  week  of  April  31. 1085,  through  AprU  a7. 
1085,  as  "National  DEB  Awareness  Week." 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
aooompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BC-837.  A  oommunlcatton  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Bducatlon  tranamltttng  a  report  on 
final  funding  priorities  for  the  Natlooal  In- 
stitute of  Handicapped  Research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

■C-938.  A  '*'T""^"Tf~**'^  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propostid  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Higher  Eduoatioo  Act  of  1905;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 

BC-939.  A  ~~""""*~»*~'  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nattonal  Council  on  Educational 
Research  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Interim  report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year 
1964:  to  the  CVxnmittee  on  Ubor  and 
Human  Resources 

EC-9S0.  A  ~— """T*^*«*"  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Oimmlsslon 
trannnltttng.  pursuant  to  law,  legislative 
rfifmimiTnliitWnf  for  1966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-9S1.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  the  Intent 
to  obligate  $83.9  mUllon  In  the  Army  Stock 
Fund  for  War  Reserve  Stocks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-9S3.  A  itmimMnf^tt^*"  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oenoral  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  336 
new  rescissions  of  budget  authority:  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  SO,  1075, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  C^ommlttee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-OSS.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
vised estimates  of  the  President's  Budget 
for  fiscal  1966;  Jointly,  pursusnt  to  the 
order  of  January  SO,  1975.  to  the  CTommlttee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget 

EC-9S4.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  16  new 
rescissions,  0  revised  reedssiaos,  31  new  de- 
ferrals, and  8  revised  deferrals  of  budset  au- 
thority; Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  SO,  1075,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  C^ommlttee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-03S.  A  omnmunlcatton  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urtwn  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  final 
report  evaluating  urban  Initiatives  anti- 
crime  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-9S6.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  formula  approaches  to  budgeting; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 

EC-987.  A  communication  from  the 
Under-Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Study  of  the 
Unemployment  Poverty,  and  Training 
Needs  of  American  Samoans";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PC-038.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  OSA  to  continue  to  collect  ftmds 
provided  by  private  individuals  and  organi- 
sations for  the  Nancy  Hanks  Center,  to  the 
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Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-M9.  A  oommunlcation  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  Office  of  MAn*<ement  and 
Budget  trviamitUnc  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
lalatloD  entitled  "Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments  of  IMS":  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-940.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mlttlnc  a  draft  of  proposed  leclslatlon  enti- 
tled "Refugee  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1M&":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-MI.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  ledslatlon  to  amend  the  VS. 
Institute  of  Peace  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-M2.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  VA  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au. 
thortae  the  Administrator  of  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide respite  care  to  chronically  111  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  on  a  three-year 
pilot  test  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 


OP 


Of 


EXECUTIVE  RE3»ORTS 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

John  N.  Orlesemer.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  VS.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
19M: 

Henrietta  Faye  Gulton.  of  California,  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing November  23.  1988:  and 

Herbert  Blalock  Dtxon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  fifteen  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indlcated: 

By  Bdr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Statpoui,  Mr.  Knnm>T,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  RncLS): 
a  974.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protecUon  and 
advocacy  for  mentally  ill  persons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Bidr. 
C^HiLas,  Bfr.  Mubkowski.  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.    Eaolron,   Mr.   Bincamam.   Mr. 
SntoH.  1^.  WiLSOH.  and  Mr.  E^aks): 
S.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  a  moratorium 
on  hostile  corporate  takeovers  financed  by 
•■Junk"  securities,  to  prohibit  federaUy  In- 
sured Institutions  from  holding  "Junk"  secu- 
rities, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  97S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1973  to  provide  that 
the  proflU  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corpo- 
raUon  for  fiscal  years  19M  and  1987  shall  be 
paid  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Smoii): 
a  977.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Hennepin 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  in  Salt  I^ke 
City.  UT.  as  the  "Wallace  F.  Bennett  Feder- 
al Building";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Envlrx»i- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  979.  a  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.   TRIBLE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  WAuna.  Mr.  Okamm. 
and  Mr.  Rmu): 
S.  980.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing  and   Community   Development   Act   of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  R*nHnf  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS   for   himself.   Mr. 

SAKBAins.    Mi.    WAum,    and    Mr. 

TUBLS): 

a  981.  A  bill  to  provide  that  section  103(h) 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 

not  apply  to  any  obligation  Issued  to  finance 

certain  solid  waste  disposal  facilities:  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Pktor.   Mr.   MrrcBBx.   Mr.   CoHxif, 

Mr.  THTTEMOifD.  and  Mr.  Bumtkhs): 

S.  982.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 

1974     regarding     International     trade     In 

softwood  lumber,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snofs): 
S.  983.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  limited  exten- 
sion of  alternative  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  the  school  lunch  program 
and  to  provide  for  national  commodity  proc- 
essing programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Abohok.  1^.  BoaxK.  Mr.  BoacBwm, 
Mr.  Bkadlxt.  Mr.  Buiras,  Mr.  Bux- 
DiCK.  Mr.  CRAm.  Mr.  Cocrxam.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr. 
Dvxxmsxaxx,  Mr.  Hxnn,  Mr.  Hol- 
uiias,  Mr.  IMOUTX,  Mr.  Kastkh,  Mr, 
I'vix.   Mr.   LoRO,   Mr.   Luqax.   Mi. 
McCluxx.  Mr.   RnuLX.   Mr.   Stxmb, 
Mr.    TRinufOin).    Mr.    Waxjtxk,    and 
B£r.  MxTzxifXAUii): 
8.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25.  1985  as  "Missing  Children  Day":  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
8,J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  begltming  September  22,  1985  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 
BJ.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
humanitarian  assistance  for  Nlcaraguan  re- 
sistance forces;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

a  Res.  141.  A  resolution  to  commemorate 
UlyMes  a  Grant;  to  the  Ommilttee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  STMM8: 

8.  Res.  143.  A  resolution  to  support  demo- 
cratic governments  in  LAtin  America:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BIT.Ifi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    STArroKO,    Mr.    Kxrhidt, 
Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Ricolb): 
S.  974.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill  per- 
sons: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wdckkr  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rxcord.). 

By  Mr.  E>OMENICI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Chilxs.  Mr.  Musxowski, 

Mr.  PoRD,  VLi.  EAaucTOH,  Mr. 

BuroAMAH,     Mr.     SiMOii,     Mr. 

Wilson,  and  Mr.  Evahs): 
S.  975.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  a 
moratorium  on  hostUe  corporate  take- 
overs financed  by  "Jimk"  securities,  to 
prohibit  federally  instired  institutions 
from  holding  "Junk"  securities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DoMxinci  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Ricord.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  that  the  profits  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spcctkh  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rxcoro.) 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Simoh): 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  estobllsh  the  Henne- 
pin Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


HXmXmf  CAXAL  WATIOIIAI.  BXXnAOB  COKXISOX 
ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleague  Senator  SiMoif  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  the 
Hennepin  Canal  National  Heritage 
Corridor.  This  will  give  national  recog- 
nition to  the  Hetmepin  Canal  State 
trail  in  the  SUte  of  Illinois, 
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This  project  is  not  only  an  Impor- 
tant and  innovative  project  for  my 
State  and  its  local  area  but  also  for 
the  Nation. 

In  recognition  of  its  heritage  and  sig- 
nificance as  a  cultural  resource,  the 
majority  of  the  canal  is  now  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  as  a  National  Historic  District 
To<Uy.  as  a  popular  recreational  corri- 
dor featuring  trail  and  water  base  op- 
portunities, it  annually  attracts  a 
third  of  a  million  visitors. 

Situated  in  rural  northwestern  Illi- 
nois, the  canal  is  a  T-shaped,  man- 
made  waterway  corridor  smne  96  miles 
in  length,  becoming  the  natural  con- 
nection between  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers.  Formally  known  as  the 
minols  and  Mlasisiippi  Canal,  it  was 
buOt  by  the  U.8.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers between  1890  and  1907,  was  op- 
erated for  navigation  as  a  component 
of  our  inland  waterway  system  until 
1951,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  recreational  use  in  1970. 

A  national  designation  would  recog- 
nise the  area's  significance  to  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Implementing  the  plan 
will  be  a  imrtnershlp  of  local  and  State 
interests— historical  societies,  industri- 
alists, conservation  and  recreation 
groups  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Last  year.  Representative  Lahx 
Evahs  appointed  a  13-member  (Citizens 
Task  Force  on  the  Hennepin  Canal, 
consisting  of  Individuals  representing 
historic  and  environmental  preserva- 
tion, recreation,  tourism,  economic  de- 
velopment, agricultural,  business,  and 
labor.  Representative  Evahs  charged 
the  task  force  with  recommending  the 
best  way  to  preserve  and  redevelop  the 
canal  for  recreational  use,  with  an  eye 
toward  local  economic  benefits.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  all  continue  to 
woik  together  to  make  this  project  a 
reality. 

The  Hennepin,  although  somewhat 
physically  modified,  remains  essential- 
ly intact,  providing  a  unique  case 
study  of  America's  historic  canals.  The 
technology  has  provided  a  basis  for 
more  modem  waterways. 

The  Hennepin  Canal  covers  4  coun- 
ties and  21  dvll  townships  in  northern 
Illinois.  Although  adjacent  land  use  is 
predominantly  agricultural,  numerous 
urban  communities  of  varying  size  also 
dot  the  canal  corridor.  The  canal  is 
readily  accessible  to  both  local  and  re- 
gional populations  via  a  well-developed 
highway  network.  A  number  of  public 
and  private  entitles  in  the  canal  area 
provide  additional  outdoor  recreation- 
al opportunities. 

On  August  1,  1970,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois assumed  full  ownership  of  the 
Hennepin  Canal,  and  has  since  operat- 
ed it  primarily  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  as 
a  recreational  corridor  affording  a  va- 
riety of  water  and  trail-related  out- 


door recreational  opportunities.  The 
redevelopment  of  the  canal  ciHitlnued 
through  mutual  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservati<»  and  the  XJS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Current  usage  of  the  canal  Includw 
such  activities  as  sport  fishing,  pleas- 
ure boating,  nature  studying,  and 
camping.  All  of  these,  in  conjtmetlon 
with  an  abundance  of  natural  habitat 
and  beauty,  wlU  provide  an  attractkm 
for  new  buslneases.  tourism,  and  recre- 
ational activities.  Image  and  quality  of 
life  are  among  major  considerations 
for  industries  staying  in  an  area  or 
moving  into  a  locality. 

National  recognition  is  important  to 
the  project  for  the  prominence  that  a 
national  designation  can  bring  to  the 
area.  The  Nation  should  be  proud  to 
have  a  place  of  such  historic  meaning, 
natural  beauty,  and  community  com- 
mitment. Designation  as  a  national 
heritage  corridor  is  an  i4>propriate 
step  to  take. 

The  project  has  the  support  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  people  who  reside 
along  the  96  miles  of  the  canal,  busi- 
nesses in  the  area  and  historic  preser- 
vation and  recreation  grouije.  aU  of 
whom  will  be  lending  a  hand  in  vari- 
ous efforts— financial .  technical,  and 
physical— to  establish  this  area  as  a 
model  for  others  to  follow. 

We  are  pleased  to  siwnsor  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  an  example  of  what  coop- 
eration by  mutual,  diverse  interests 
can  do  to  improve  a  region. 

A  companion  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Lahx  Evahs,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  entire  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  the 
matter  expeditious  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


Mr.  Bennett  has  also  been  a  suooess- 
fiil  businessman.  In  fact,  he  served  a 
term  as  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 


Bv  Mr  HAI'CH' 

S.  978.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Federal  building  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  as  the  "Wallace  P. 
Bennett  Federal  Building";  to  the 
Committee  on  environment  and  Public 
Works. 

WAiXAcx  P.  Bxmnrr  pkdkkal  suiLDnra 

Mr.  HATC:H.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  biU  designating 
the  Federal  building  at  125  South 
State  Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT,  as 
the  "Wallace  P.  Bennett  Federal 
Building." 

During  his  24  years  as  a  XJJ8.  Sena- 
tor. Wallace  Bennett  served  the  people 
of  his  State  and  our  entire  Nation 
with  distinction  and  fidelity.  He  served 
with  a  reputation  for  absolute  integri- 
ty, human  decency,  and  imusual  abili- 
ty as  a  legislator.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1959,  which,  inciden- 
tally, was  the  only  elective  public 
office  he  ever  sought  or  held.  Because 
of  his  service  and  patriotism,  the 
people  of  Utah  reelected  him  three 
times,  and  he  served  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  six  U.S.  Presidents. 


Mr.  Benikett  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Senior  Republican  on  the 
Senate  «»niring  Hwmlng,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  Republican  Confer- 
ence, vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committees  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Defense  Production,  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  In  addition, 
he  was  the  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking,  Housing,  and 
UrtMn  Affairs  Committee.  He  also 
worked  diligently  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

Senator  Bennett  worked  on  legisla- 
tion that  created  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  credit  union  insur- 
ance, and  various  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations.  One  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  colleagues,  Paul  J.  Fannin, 
stated:  "No  man  better  represents 
these  people  and  this  heritage  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  Wallace 
Bennett." 

Another  colleague.  Senator  Edward 
Kdihbdt,  stated  that  Bennett  had 
outstanding  abilities,  "especially  in  his 
mastery  of  the  details  of  the  complex 
tax  and  economic  legislation  that  he 
so  oft«n  handled  so  well  on  the  Senate 
floor."  Mr.  Bennett  has  clearly  had  a 
lastbig  impact  on  the  tax  and  financial 
policies  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  the  father  of  the 
PSRO  [professional  standards  review 
organization],  a  concept  of  peer  review 
of  medical  care  which  was  enacted  in 
1972  and  which  is  now  operational  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

His  24-year  term  of  service  is  the 
second  longest  in  the  history  of  Utah. 
and  he  is  the  first  popularly  elected 
Utah  Senator  to  retire  from  office  vol- 
untarily. His  staff  were  witnesses  to 
his  concern  for  our  country,  a  concern 
which  exceeds  his  concern  for  himself. 

His  life  is  a  chronology  of  achieve- 
ment and  service  to  his  State,  Nation, 
church,  and  fellow  men.  Of  course, 
much  of  his  personal  success  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the 
help  of  his  wife.  Frances  Grant  Ben- 
nett. Because  of  Bennett's  devotion 
and  service  to  his  State  and  Nation,  it 
is  singularly  i4>porpriate  that  this  Fed- 
eral bunding  in  Salt  Lake  City  be 
named  in  his  honor.  Funds  for  this 
Federal  building  were  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  during  the  term  when 
Wallace  Bennett  was  serving  as  oiu- 
Senator.  He  worked  hard  to  get  this 
building  built;  and,  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  service,  naming  this  building  in 
his  honor  seems  entirely  proper.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
House  to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure. 
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By  Mr.  McCLXTRB: 
S.  979.  A  bm  to  extend  the  ezpin- 
Uon  date  of  UUes  I  and  n  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


OT  rOUCT  AHS  OOMSnVATIOH 

AMnmfxim  act  or  i»«* 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Introduce  S.  979.  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Amendments 
Act  of  1985.  This  bill  would  extend 
until  June  30.  1989.  two  statutory  au- 
thorities that  are  integral  to  the  U.S. 
capability  to  respond  domestically  and 
Internationally  to  a  severe  energy 
supply  Interruption. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
the  key  element  of  the  U.S.  capability 
to  respond  to  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional energy  supply  emergencies.  The 
reserve  provides  our  Nation  with  sub- 
stantial Insurance  against  the  posslbU- 
Ity  of  a  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion. 

This  measure  extends  until  June  30, 
1989,  existing  authorities  to  create, 
maintain,  and  drawdown  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve:  these  authorities  in 
title  I  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  would  otherwise  expire 
on  June  30,  1985.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, these  provisions  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  In  addition,  they  provide  Pres- 
idential authority  to  drawdown  the  re- 
serve in  the  event  of  a  severe  energy 
supply  disruption  or  to  meet  U.S.  obli- 
gations under  the  International 
Energy  Program. 

Another  key  component  of  the  U.S. 
energy  emergency  preparedness  pro- 
gram is  maintaining  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Energy 
PrograuL  Effective  U.S.  participation 
in  the  International  Energy  Agency 
assures  mutual  preparedness  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  international  energy 
supply  interruption.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  mutual  interdependence 
of  the  energy  security  of  the  free 
world.  This  bill  also  extends  until  June 
30,  1989,  the  basic  authorities  which 
facilitate  UJS.  participation  in  the 
International  Energy  Program:  these 
authorities  in  title  II  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  would 
otherwise  expire  on  June  30,  1985. 
Among  other  matters,  these  authori- 
ties enable  the  United  States  to  make 
information  available  to  the  lEA 
which  is  necessary  to  its  effective  op- 
eration and  to  enable  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies to  share  oil  voluntarily  under  the 
lEA's  emergency  sharing  sjrstem. 

These  are  essential  authorities 
needed  by  the  administration  to  pre- 
pare for  and  respond  to  severe  energy 
emergencies  as  well  as  meet  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  international  energy 
agreement  Therefore,  it  is  critical 
that  they  be  expeditiously  extended 
and  not  become  embroUed  in  other 
issues. 


Por  example,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  devoted  extensive 
time  to  consideration  of  complementa- 
ry authorities  that  would  strengthen 
our  Nation's  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness consistent  with  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  271(b)  of  EPCA, 
which  established  the  policy  that: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  sliaU  be  pre- 
pared prior  to  any  ahorUce  of  petroleum 
products  to  respond  to  energy  emergendee 
*  *  *  u  a  supplement  to  reliance  on  the  free 
market  to  mitigate  the  adverae  Impacts  of  a 
ahortage  of  petroleum  products  on  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  energy 
emergency  preparedness  requires  con- 
tinuous upgrading  and  improvement: 
however,  I  do  not  see  any  agreement 
with  the  administration  on  what  those 
improvements  should  be,  if  any.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  those  who  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  even  less 
obviously  Involved  in  the  event  of  an 
energy  emergency.  In  the  absence  of 
agreement  on  additional  energy-emer- 
gency measures,  this  measure  would 
simply  extend  the  existing  authorities 
I  have  described. 

Our  country's  energy  emergency 
preparedness  relies  on  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.  Without  these  fundamental  au- 
thorities the  evolutionary  process  for 
upgrading  and  improving  our  national 
capability  to  respond  to  severe  energy 
supply  interruptions  would  be  non- 
existent. 

Now  is  not  the  time,  Mr.  President, 
to  debate  whether  there  should  be  a 
reduction  or  expansion  of  Federal 
energy  emergency  preparedness  au- 
thorities. People  would  be  advised  not 
to  open  up  that  box,  but  rather  pro- 
vide for  a  simple  extension  of  EPCA. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
announce  a  hearing  on  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Amendments 
Act  of  1985  before  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  May 
1,  1985.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
Richard  D.  Orundy,  senior  profession- 
al staff  member,  at  224-2564.« 


By   Mr.   TRIBLE   (for   himself, 

Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  WAUfn,  Mr. 

Okamic  and  Mr.  Rnaut): 

S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 

Housing  and  Community  Development 

Act   of   1974;   to   the   Committee   on 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BotTsnia  Alls  coMmnrmr  DBVXLOPifKifT  act 


Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senators  D'Amato, 
WAHim,  Oramm,  and  RnoLx,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  continue  cer- 
tain small  cities  in  the  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  [CDBG]  Pro- 
gram at  least  through  the  next  census. 
These  cities  are  now  scheduled  to  lose 
their  CDBO  entitlement  status  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  an 
arbitrary  administrative  procedure. 


Our  proposal  amounts  to  a  modest 
reallocation  of  CDBO  funding  of 
about  $8  million  per  year— out  of  a 
program  total  of  $3.5  billion— so  that 
18  small  communities  can  continue  to 
receive  funding  which  is  both  needed 
and  justified.  No  new  funding  would 
be  required,  and  funding  reductions 
for  other  entitlement  communities 
would  be  negligible. 

The  cities  affected  by  this  bill  are: 
HopeweU.  VA:  Cape  Coral  and  Cocoa. 
FL;  West  Lafayette.  IN;  Muskegon 
Heights.  Norton  Shores,  and  Portage, 
MI;  Moss  Point.  MS;  Concord  and 
Salisbury.  NC,  Asbury  Park,  Long 
Branch,  and  Sayrevllle,  NJ;  Middle- 
town  and  Newburgh.  NT;  and  Orange, 
San  Benito,  and  Pharr,  TX. 

As  a  result  of  an  arbitrary  adminis- 
trative procedure,  these  needy  small 
cities  have  been  disqualified  as  central 
cities  of  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
and  have  therefore  been  disqualified 
as  entitlement  communities  under  the 
CDBG  Program.  Under  our  proposal, 
these  communities  would  continue  to 
receive  CDBG  funding  at  least  until 
the  next  deceimlal  census  is  complet- 
ed. 

We  are  making  this  proposal.  Mr. 
President,  because  these  needy  com- 
munities are  being  harmed  by  an  arbi- 
trary Federal  administrative  proce- 
dure used  to  define  and  determine 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  and  be- 
cause this  situation  contradicts  the 
intent  of  the  housing  and  community 
development  laws  to  help  needy  com- 
munities. Let  me  explain  by  providing 
some  background. 

Prior  to  the  last  census,  a  Federal 
task  force  developed  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  redefining  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas.  IXiring  the 
census,  commuter  surveys  were  also 
conducted  to  determine  where  people 
worked,  lived,  and  traveled  within 
large  metropolitan  areas.  The  task 
force  report  redefining  metropolitan 
areas  developed  a  new  system  for  clas- 
sifying cities  and  regions  as  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas,  consolidated  sta- 
tistical areas,  and  primary  statistical 
areas. 

In  this  process,  new  metropolitan 
areas  were  defined,  several  metro 
areas  were  renamed— and  some  cities 
dropped  from  central  city  status— and 
consolidated  and  primary  areas  were 
delineated.  These  changes  were  an- 
nounced in  June  1983,  and  have  not 
been  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  announcement,  19 
cities  were  dropped  as  central  cities  of 
SMSA's  and  thereby  lost  CDBG  enti- 
tlement status.  They  cannot  regain 
their  lost  status  and  funding  until 
after  the  next  decennial  census. 

Unfortunately,  this  result  was  un- 
justified. The  situation  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  position  of  Hopewell,  in 
my  own  State  of  Virginia.  I  am  assured 
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that  Hopewell's  case  is  typical  of  the 
other  small  cities  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Because  of  the  census,  Hopewell— 
previously  in  the  Hopewell/Peters- 
burg/Colonlal  Heights  metropolitan 
area— became  pari  of  a  new  statistical 
area  centered  on  Richmond,  VA.  Since 
Hopewell  is  not  at  least  one-third  the 
size  of  Richmond  In  population,  and 
since  too  many  Hopewell  workers  have 
to  commute  to  jobs  in  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  because  of  depressed  local 
conditions.  HopeweU  was  suddenly  dis- 
qualified as  an  SMSA  central  city,  and 
suddenly  lost  CDBG  entitlement  fund- 
ing which  it  had  received  since  1974. 

This  is  a  bizarre  result,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  Hopewell  is  a  very  dis- 
tressed community;  in  fact,  Hopewell 
has  been  identified  as  my  State's  most 
fiscally  distressed  community  by  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  communities  like  Hopewell 
should  not  be  punished  by  a  loss  of 
CDBG  funding  just  because  there 
aren't  enough  jobs  locally  and  resi- 
dents must  commute  elsewhere  to  find 
work.  Tet  this  is  the  strange  result  of 
applying  the  1980  census  commuter 
data  in  the  case  at  hand. 

We  need  to  direct  community  devel- 
opment grant  funds  to  needy  commu- 
nities like  Hopewell,  not  to  communi- 
ties that  meet  some  arbitrary  statisti- 
cal estimate  of  centrality. 

As  recipients  of  CDBO  funds.  Hope- 
weU and  the  other  cities  mentioned 
have  demonstrated  a  strong  record  of 
performance.  Their  programs  help 
low-  and  moderate-income  residents  of 
these  cities  by  providing  needed 
streets,  sewers,  and  other  community 
facilities.  They  have  not  used  CDBG 
funds  to  add  municipal  employees  to 
the  payroU  or  to  provide  frills.  And 
they  aie  needy:  11  of  the  cities  I  have 
mentioned  meet  UDAG  distress  crite- 
ria, for  example. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  wlU  agree 
that  it  makes  no  sense  to  cut  off  their 
CDBO  funding. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Sarbakxs.    Mr.    Warhxr, 
and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  981.  A  blU  to  provide  that  section 
103(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shaU  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion  issued  to  finance  certain  soUd 
waste  disposal  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

sous  WASTI  DISPOSAL  UinTB 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today  along 
with  my  coUeagues  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  seeks  a  congressional 
clarification  of  the  tax-exempt  bond 
section  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
so  that  it  is  correctly  appUed  to  two 
waste-to-energy  projects  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

The  two  projects  are  the  Harford 
County/Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
and    city    of    Annapolls/U.S.    Naval 


Academy  faculties.  The  Northeast 
Maryland  Waste  Disposal  Authority,  a 
single-purpose,  independent  pubUc  au- 
thority, has  developed  these  projects 
to  provide  long-term  solutions  to  the 
soUd  waste  disposal  problems  to  sever- 
al Maryland  jurisdictions  and  to  pro- 
vide an  equally  long-term  source  of 
energy  to  the  two  mlUtary  installa- 
tions. The  authority  is  currently  oper- 
ating a  very  successful  similar  facility 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

MlUtary  procurement  laws  in  recent 
years  have  reflected  Congress'  Intent 
that  third  party  financing  and  owner- 
ship of  energy  facilities  be  encouraged 
and  that  directed  Federal  appropria- 
tions be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  The 
Harford  County  and  Annapolis 
projects  have  been  through  the  bar- 
gaining process  with  the  mlUtary  serv- 
ices, but  the  benefits  to  aU  the  parties 
cannot  be  realized  unless  the  overly 
restrictive  interpretation  of  these 
projects  by  the  Treasury  Department 
is  changed. 

The  problem  the  authority  is  en- 
countering concerns  the  view  that  a 
contract  to  provide  energy  to  the  mlU- 
tary bases  would  constitute  a  Federal 
guarantee.  These  contracts  would  not 
be  a  guarantee  because  the  authority 
assumes  the  financial,  technological 
and  operating  risks.  Under  the  1984 
tax  act's  special  service  contract  rule 
for  soUd  waste  disposal  faculties,  the 
service  recipient  cannot  bear  signifi- 
cant financial  risks.  The  two  projects 
intend  to  comply  fuUy  with  this  re- 
quirement. 

To  finance  successfuUy  the  Harford 
County  and  Annapolis  facilities.  Con- 
gress must  clarify  that  it  did  not 
intend  for  the  Federal  guarantee  pro- 
visions to  apply  in  these  two  instances. 
I  hope  the  Congress  can  act  quickly  on 
this  biU  so  these  two  important 
projects  can  go  forward. 

A  companion  bill  is  being  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Representatives 
Rot  Dtson,  Helkn  Bgnrunr,  and  Mab- 
jorh  Holt. 

l&i.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  foUows: 

S.  981 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 

Repre»entative$   of  the    United   SUUei   of 

America  in  Congreu  a$$embled, 

section  1.  certain  obugation8  used  to  h- 

nance  solid  waste  dibposal  pa. 

caxms  not  treated  as  federau 

LY  GUARANTEED. 

(a)  In  Oeiteral.— Any  obligation  which  is 
part  of  an  Issue  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  finance 
a  BoUd  waste  disposal  facility  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  not,  for  puipooea  of  sec- 
tion 103(hKl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  be  treated  as  an  obligation  which  is 
federally  guaranteed. 

(b)  LnoTATiOH  OH  DoLUUt  AMOUirr.- The 
aggregate  face  amount  of  obligations  to 


which  subsection  (a)  applies  with  respect  to 
any  State  shaU  not  exceed  »«5,000.000. 

(c)  Sold  Waste  Disposal  FACiLrnn  to 
Whicb  Sccnoir  Appuks.— A  soUd  waste  dis- 
posal facility  Is  described  in  this  subsection 
if  such  facility  is  described  In  section 
103(bK4XE)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  l»MaDd— 

(Da  public  State  authority  created  pursu- 
ant to  State  legislation  which  took  effect  on 
July  1, 1980,  toolc  formal  action  before  Octo- 
ber 19,  1983.  to  commit  development  funds 
for  such  facility: 

(2)  such  authority  Issues  oMlgatlons  tor 
such  facility  before  January  1, 1988;  and 

(3)  expenditures  have  been  made  for  the 
development  of  such  facility  before  October 
19,  1983. 

•  Mr.  SARBANE8.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  joining  my  ooUeague  from 
BAaryland  in  introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  that  a  "Federal  guarantee"  pro- 
vision in  the  tax-exempt  bond  sections 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Tax  Act  of 
1984  shoiUd  not  apply  to  the  financing 
of  two  waste-to-energy  faclUties  in 
Maryland.  Both  of  these  faculties  wlU 
be  financed  by  the  Northeast  Mary- 
land Waste  Disposal  Authority,  a 
pubUc  InstrumentaUty  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  formed  on  July  1,  1980,  in 
order  to  develop  regional  soUd  waste 
disposal  projects.  The  faculties  wUl 
provide  much-needed  soUd  waste  dis- 
posal in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  wlU  pro- 
vide the  mlUtary  with  an  assured 
supply  of  energy.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  two  projects  wUl  save  over  6.5  mU- 
Uon  gallons  of  fuel  oU  each  year  as  a 
result  of  their  use  of  steam  generated 
from  municipal  soUd  waste. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  authority 
has  expended  approximately  $1.1  mU- 
Uon  to  develop  these  two  waste-to- 
energy  projects.  One  wUl  be  located  in 
Harford  County.  MD.  It  wlU  provide 
Harford  County  and  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  with  a  long-term  solution  to 
their  soUd  waste  disposal  problems 
and  wlU  produce  steam  for  siJe  to  the 
Army,  pursuant  to  a  long-term  con- 
tract. The  other  project,  located  in  An- 
napolis, ISD,  wiU  provide  waste  dispos- 
al for  the  city  of  Anni^wUs,  Anne 
Arundel  Coimty,  Queen  Annes 
County,  and  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
provide  the  Naval  Academy  with  a  re- 
liable source  of  steam. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
these  energy  faclUtles  are  eligible  for 
financing  with  Industrial  development 
bonds.  The  question  stems  from  a  pro- 
vision in  the  recently  enacted  tax  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  use  of  IDB's  in 
situations  where  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  the  bond  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
provision  was  meant  to  eliminate  a 
double  subsidy,  so  to  speak,  in  cases 
where  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes a  risk  to  protect  investors. 

However,  in  the  case  of  these  two 
projects,  in  my  view  the  long-term 
steam  purchase  contracts  should  not 
be  construed  to  constitute  a  "Federal 
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guaxmntee."  In  the  caae  of  these 
projects,  a  aervloe  and  a  product  li  to 
be  provided  to  the  Oovemment.  The 
contracts  give  no  protection  to  the  In- 
vestors ahould  the  projects  f aU  to  per- 
form. The  contract  does  not  contain 
"hell  or  high  water"  provisions  which 
require  Oovemment  payments  even  If 
a  facility  is  not  built  or  energy  is  not 
available.  Nor  is  a  special  bond  class 
created  or  do  the  bonds  receive  a 
higher  credit  rating  than  they  other- 
wise would  receive  because  the  facility 
has  entered  into  a  long-term  contract 
with  a  Federal  facility. 

Despite  these  reasons,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  development  of  these 
projects  was  well  underway  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984.  they  have  been  brought 
virtiudly  to  a  halt  by  the  questions 
raised  about  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
bonds  to  be  issued  to  finance  their 
construction. 

The  Congress  should  rectify  this  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  consider  this 
legislation  quickly.  In  my  view,  these 
projects  represent  soimd  energy  policy 
and  sound  solid  waste  disposal  policjr, 
and  notwithstanding  any  debate  on 
the  question  of  IDB's  in  general,  the 
Congress  should  clarify  this  matter  so 
that  these  projects,  so  long  in  the 
making,  can  proceed.* 


By  Mr.   BAUCU8   (for  himself. 
Mr.  PRToa.  Mr.  MrrcHxix,  Mr. 
CoHKH,    Mr.    THTTHMoin).    and 
Mr.  Bxncpcas): 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  regarding  international  trade 
in  softwood  lumber,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WOOD  PKOOUCTB  TKABC  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation,  along  with 
Senators  Pbtor.  Mttchsll,  Cohxh, 
THXTUcoifi).  and  Bumfsbs,  that  deals 
with  the  problem  of  rising  imports  of 
subsidised  Canadian  softwood  liunber. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  legislation  gives 
Canada  1  year  to  eliminate  its  unfair 
softwood  lumber  stumpage  pricing 
practices  or  to  otherwise  reduce  its 
softwood  lumber  imports  Into  the 
United  States.  If  Canada  refuses,  the 
legislation  retaliates  two  ways:  By  im- 
posing a  temporary  10-percent  tariff 
increase  and  by  revising  our  counter- 
vailing duty  law  to  make  clear  that 
Canada's  unfair  stumpage  practices 
are  illegal  subsidies. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  legislation 
is  necessary. 

THB  tmASB  PKOBUM 

In  today's  hyper-competitive  world, 
a  nation's  trade  performance  may  be 
the  best  indication  of  its  fundamental 
economic  strength. 

If  that's  true,  we're  in  trouble,  be- 
cause America's  trade  performance 
has  never  been  worse. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  our  trade  defi- 
cit has  quadrupled.  Last  year,  it  was 


$123  billion.  This  year,  it  probably  will 
be  even  larger. 

This  deficit  Is  not  Just  an  abstract 
statistic  for  economists  to  debate.  It 
represents  the  shift  of  millions  of  Jobs 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries.  This  shift  has  affected  com- 
mimities  in  every  State,  whether 
they're  losing  export  sales  In  foreign 
markets  or  losing  out  to  imports  here 
at  home. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  our 
huge  trade  deficits.  One  is  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar.  Another  is  some 
American  companies'  failure  to  aggres- 
sively adapt  to  foreign  competition. 

But  one  of  the  main  reasons  Is 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices.  America 
has  tried  to  actiieve  free  trade  by  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time,  other  coun- 
tries have  adopted  a  kind  of  "new  mer- 
cantaliam,"  protecting  their  own  do- 
mestic markets  while  subsidizing  the 
invasion  of  own. 

Recently,  Congress  has  begun  focus- 
ing on  this  problem  and  adopting  a 
tougher,  more  pragmatic  approach. 
For  example,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
force  Japan  to  open  its  markets. 

But  our  problem  is  not  Just  with 
Japan.  It  is  with  our  other  major  trad- 
ing partners  as  well,  including  the  EC, 
Canada,  and  the  ASEAN  countries. 

TKAOI  WITHCAHAOA 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  relates  to  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  Canada,  not  Japan,  is 
our  major  trading  partner.  Last  year, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  traded 
$120  billion  worth  of  goods:  Canada 
was  our  largest  export  customer  and 
Import  supplier,  and  we  were  theirs. 
Unfortunately,  we  had  a  $20  billion  bi- 
lateral trade  deficit  with  Canada.  To 
put  this  deficit  in  perspective,  it  is 
over  twice  as  large,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  as  our  bilateral  deficit  with 
Japan. 

Oiven  the  huge  volume  of  United 
States-Canada  trade  and  our  rising  bi- 
lateral deficit,  problems  are  inevitable. 
A  few  weeks  ago  in  Quebec.  President 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
resolved  some  of  our  recent  trade 
problems.  Unresolved,  however,  was 
the  problem  that  threatens  to  dwarf 
all  the  others:  Softwood  lumber. 

TRS  SOrTWOOO  LdCSn  PaOBLSIf 

The  U.S.  forest  products  Industry  Is 
the  most  productive  in  the  world.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  industry  has  become  a 
victim  of  the  trade  war. 

On  one  hand,  we're  losing  our  natu- 
ral export  markets  to  imfair  foreign 
barriers  like  Japan's  huge  tariffs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we're  losing  our 
domestic  market  to  rising  Canadian 
Imports. 

In  1984.  housing  starts  continued  to 
rise  and  U.S.  lumber  consvunption 
reached  its  highest  level  ever.  Never- 
theless, the  U.S  lumber  Industry  con- 
tinued to  8\if fer  economic  hard  times, 
sustaining  pre-tax  losses  of  over  $300 
million  and  operating  at  only  about  80 


percent  of  capacity.  As  Scott  Shotwell 
of  the  National  Forest  Products  Asso- 
ciation recently  said: 

XJS.  produoen  have  not  been  able  to  bene- 
fit from  the  eoonomlc  reoovery.  Milli  are 
doalnc  and  thousands  of  UB.  lumber  jobs 
have  been  lost.  And  thla  at  a  time  when 
houslns  starta  ar«  In  the  range  of  1.7-1.8 
million.  In  the  past,  thla  number  of  bousing 
starts  caused  our  Industry  to  boom;  tnirt^ail. 
we  are  going  bust. 

Unfortunately,  1984  was  not  an  aber- 
ration, but  only  the  continuation  of  an 
alarming  trend.  Over  the  past  decade, 
Canadian  limiber  imports  have  in- 
creased from  17  to  31  percent  of  total 
softwood  cons\imptlon.  Since  1980,  the 
U.S.  lumber  industry  has  lost  more 
than  30,000  Jobs,  of  which  22,000  can 
be  attributed  to  increased  Canadian 
lumber  imports. 

One  might  reasonably  ask  how  the 
Canadians  can  achieve  such  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  U.S.  lumber 
market,  especially  since  U.S.  producers 
are  generally  more  efficient,  have 
comparable  or  lower  wage  rates,  and 
are  much  closer  to  their  local  markets 
than  Canadian  producers  are. 

One  major  reason  Is  the  over-valued 
dollar.  Yesterday,  the  U.S.  dollar  was 
worth  about  26-percent  more  than  the 
Canadian  dollar,  effectively  giving 
every  Canadian  forest  products  com- 
pany an  automatic  25-percent  subsidy. 

Another  major  reason  is  the  cheap 
price  of  Canadian  stumpage— the  right 
to  cut  timber  on  government-owned 
land. 

The  Canadian  federal  and  provincial 
governments  generally  play  a  more 
active  economic  role  than  the  U.S. 
Federal  and  State  governments;  for 
example,  the  OECD  reports  that  Ca- 
nadian subsidies  constituted  2.34  per- 
cent of  Canadian  GDP  in  1979.  while 
U.S.  subsidies  constituted  only  0.43 
percent  of  U.S.  ODP. 

This  general  difference  Is  reflected 
in  the  different  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian sttunpage  pricing  systems. 

In  the  United  States  the  price  of 
stumpage  is  determined  in  an  open 
auction  or  through  sealed  bids. 

In  Canada,  the  federal  or  provincial 
government  sets  the  price  administra- 
tively, at  artificially  low  prices  that 
keep  mills  operating  and  workers  em- 
ployed. A  professor  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  recently  conclud- 
ed that,  in  the  United  States,  public 
agencies- 
Encourage  competitive  bidding  (or  stand- 
ing timber  whereas  In  British  Columbia, 
competitive  sales  for  standing  timber  have 
been  virtually  eliminated. 

These  differences  have  a  significant 
impact.  As  Montana  State  University's 
Forty-Ninth  Parallel  Institute  recently 
said,  "the  end  result  of  the  two  strik- 
ingly different  methods  has  been  that 
Canadian  producers  have  traditionally 
paid  a  lower  stumpage  fee  than  U.S. 
firms,  allowing  them  to  reduce  overaU 
production    costs."    Indeed,    a     1982 
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International  Trade  Commission  study 
found  that  Canadian  stumpage  prices 
were  about  one-sixth  of  U.S.  prices. 

TKB  ISBS  OSCISIOa 

Shortly  after  the  ITC  study  was  re- 
leased, a  coalition  of  UJ3.  softwood 
lumber  producers  filed  a  petition  alleg- 
ing that  numerous  Canadian  Govern- 
ment programs— British  Coliunbia 
stumpage  pricing  being  by  far  the 
most  Important— were  trade  subsidies 
causing  serious  injiu-y  to  the  American 
industry. 

Eventually,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment rejected  the  petition,  bending 
over  backward  to  conclude  that  Cana- 
dian stumpage  technically  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy within  the  meaning  of  our  coun- 
tervailing duty  law. 

More  specifically,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment said  that  Canadian  stump- 
age programs  are  theoretically  "gener- 
ally available,"  and,  therefore,  are  not 
domestic  subsidies  because  the  only 
thing  that  limits  the  use  of  stuhipage 
programs  is  the  inherent  characteris- 
tics of  the  natural  resource,  logs.  But 
under  this  logic,  no  natural  resource 
subsidy  would  ever  be  countervailable 
because  the  use  of  every  natural  re- 
source is  limited  only  by  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  resource. 

This  Is  silly  enough,  but  Commerce 
went  on  to  say  that  Canadian  stump- 
age programs  are  In  fact  generally 
available  because  at  least  three  differ- 
ent groups  of  industries  benefit  from 
the  program.  These  different  groups 
of  industries  were  the  lumber  and 
wood  products  industries,  the  pulp  and 
paper  industries,  and  the  furniture 
manufacturing  industry.  Under  this 
logic,  no  domestic  subsidy  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  counteravailable  unless  it 
is  used  only  by  tiny  classes  of  produc- 
ers, such  as  chair  producers  or  table 
producers  or  2x4  producers  or  2x6 
producers.  To  my  mind.  Congress  did 
not  Intend  so  narrow  a  definition 
when  we  enacted  the  domestic  subsidy 
provisions  in  1979. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Commerce  de- 
cision was  disturbing.  As  an  alterna- 
tive holding.  Commerce  concluded 
that  the  prices  paid  for  stumpage  in 
British  Columbia  are  reasonable  and 
reflect  the  true  market  value  for 
stumpage — in  other  words,  that  the 
British  Columbia  stumpage  program  is 
not  a  subsidy.  This  is  nonsense.  In 
1984,  the  average  price  for  stumpage 
on  Federal  lands  in  the  Western 
United  States  was  $62  (U.S.  dollars);  in 
Interior  British  Columbia  it  was  $1. 
The  trees  are  the  same;  they  are  cut 
the  same  way,  processed  the  same 
way.  and  sold  in  the  same  market.  If 
such  cheap  stumpage  is  not  a  subsidy 
for  purposes  of  our  countervailing 
duty  law.  then  I  don't  know  why  we 
have  such  a  law  at  all. 

THK  WOOD  PRODUCTS  TRADB  ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's decision  has  forced  us  to 


consider  other  ways  to  deal  with  the 
Canadian  softwood  liunber  problem. 

One  way  is  negotiation.  On  February 
26,  United  States  and  Canadian  nego- 
tiators began  discussions  of  bilateral 
forest  products  trade  problems,  includ- 
ing the  stumpage  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  these  negotiations, 
which  resume  tomorrow,  the  Canadi- 
ans have  not  been  willing  to  seriously 
consider  eliminating  their  stumpage 
subsidy. 

Another  way  is  legislation.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  the  "Wood 
Products  Trade  Act,"  which  Is  similar 
to  legislation  Congressman  Bohkkr  re- 
cently Introduced  in  the  House,  H.R. 
1648. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
softwood  lumber  imports  dispute. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  legislation 
establishes  a  1-year  negotiating  period, 
starting  when  the  United  States-Canar 
dian  forest  products  negotiations 
began  on  February  26,  and  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  negotiate  a 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  or  an 
elimination  of  Canadian  stimipage 
subsidies. 

If  the  negotiations  succeed,  the  leg- 
islation would  be  superseded  by  legis- 
lation implementing  the  agreement 
and,  therefore,  have  no  effect. 

But  if  the  negotiations  do  not  suc- 
ceed, the  ax  will  fall.  Specifically,  the 
legislation  will  impose  two  restrictions. 
First,  the  legislation  will  "imblnd"  the 
current  zero  tariff  on  softwood  liunber 
and  replace  it  with  a  3-year  10  percent 
tariff. 

Second,  the  legislation  will  revise 
the  definition  of  "domestic  subsidy," 
for  purposes  of  U.S.  countervailing 
duty  law,  to  clarify  that  a  foreign 
stumpage  price  is  subsidized  if  It  is 
below  the  comparable  U.S.  price.  This 
would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
overruling  the  1983  Commerce  Depart- 
ment decision. 

If  the  negotiations  succeed  after  re- 
strictions are  imposed,  the  restrictions 
could  be  lifted  by  the  legislation  im- 
plementing the  negotiated  agreement. 

This  approach  has  three  advantages: 
First,  it  gives  the  negotiations  a 
chance  to  succeed  and  gives  the  Cana- 
dians an  incentive  to  make  them  suc- 
ceed. Second,  it  is  consistent  with  U.S. 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  other 
international  agreements.  Third,  it 
gets  at  the  real  problem— the  cheap 
stumpage  subsidy. 

Even  so,  this  legislation  is  not  per- 
fect. Several  of  its  provisions  may  need 
to  be  refined.  For  example,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  make  the  revised  subsi- 
dy provision  generic- along  the  lines 
of  the  natural  resource  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  last  year's  House  version  of 
the  omnibus  trade  bill— rather  than 
tied  to  specific  U.S.  prices.  I  am  cur- 
rently reviewing  such  potential  revi- 
sions and  welcome  any  suggestions  my 


colleagues  have.  But  whatever  specific 
language  we  decide  upon,  one  thing  is 
clear.  We  need  to  revise  the  counter- 
vailing duty  law  so  that  chei^)  Canadi- 
an stumpage  Is  treated  in  law  as  what 
it  is  in  fact:  a  trade  subsidy. 

COaCLDSIOR 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  has  always  favored  free 
trade  and  had  a  close  relationship 
with  the  Canadian  Industry.  Now,  that 
relationship  is  strained  by  Canada's 
cheap  stumpage  system  and  the  rising 
imports  it  generates.  I  hope  that  we 
can  resolve  this  issue  during  the  cur- 
rent negotiations.  Otherwise,  this  fes- 
tering problem  could  undermine  over- 
all United  States-Canadian  relations. 
That  would  be  unfortunate  indeed,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  our  countries 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  considering  a 
comprehensive  free  trade  agreement. 

The  best  way  to  persuade  the  Cana- 
dians to  negotiate  is  to  convince  them 
that  if  they  don't,  the  consequences 
will  be  swift  and  severe.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  coeponsor 
this  legislation  and  help  me  enact  it. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  weeks  ago  I 
held  an  informal  hearing  in  Kalispell, 
MT,  to  discuss  the  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  import  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  copies  of  three 
statements  submitted  at  that  hearing 
be  inserted  in  the  Ricord— from  Mr. 
Royce  Satterlee  of  the  F.H.  Stolze 
Lumber  Co.,  Mr.  Roger  D.  Johnson  of 
Pyramid  Mountain  Lumber,  and  JAi. 
Tom  Richards  of  Idaho  Forest  Indus- 
tries. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  legislation  be  Inserted  in 
the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

s.  M2 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repretentativet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed, 
sBcncNx  1.  SBoar  mix 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wood  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1985". 
SBC   L  NEGOTUTING   AimORITT:  INCKXAgB   Df 

TAsirre. 
(a)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1074  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

-SBC  U*.  WOOD  PSODVCTB  laADK. 

"(aKl)  The  President  may  enter  Into  a 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reduction  of  Imports  of 
softwood  lumber  that  is  the  product  of 
Canada  into  the  United  States  by  means 
of- 

"(A)  voluntary  restraints,  or 

"(B)  elimination  of  the  benefit  on  the 
manufacture,  export,  or  production  of  Cana- 
dian softwood  lumber  of  the  stumpage  sub- 
sidy provided  by  Canadian  government  entl- 
Ues. 

Such  agreement  also  may  provide  for  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  tariff  and  nontar- 
Iff  barriers  to  (or  other  distortions  of)  Inter- 
national trade  in  wood  products. 
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"(»  For  purpoMS  of  lectloo  ISl  and  aec- 
Uoo«  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  McUon  lOX 
•njr  tnds  Miinmiiiiit  entered  Into  under 
p«racrai>h  (1)  iball  be  treated  u  m  trade 
■creenent  entered  Into  under  Mction  103. 

"(bXl)  If  a  tnde  acreemenl  has  not  been 
entered  into  wtth  Oanarta  under  ■ubeectton 
(a)  before  Peteuary  36,  1986.  the  President 
•hall  by  proclamaUon.  on  February  36,  1986, 
tennlnate — 

"(A)  any  portkn  of  a  trade  acreement 
which  waa  entered  into  under— 

"(1)  thla  Act. 

"(U)  Mctlon  Ml  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  or 

"(lU)  aectlOQ  SM  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830. 
with  reject  to  any  duty  Impneert  by  the 
United  States  on  softwood  lumber,  and 

"(B)  any  ohllgmttons  of  the  United  States 
under  soy  other  acreement  wtth  respect  to 
such  duty  that  arise  by  reason  of  a  trade 
acreement  desnlbed  In  subparacraph  (A). 

"(3XA)  Notwtthstandlnc  ■ection  136  and 
any  other  prorlsian  of  law,  if  any  portion  of 
a  trade  acreement  described  In  paracraph 
(IXA)  is  terminated  under  paracraph  (1) 
with  reap  eat  to  any  duty  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  any  softwood  lumber,  the 
rate  of  duty  provided  under  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  that  shall 
apply  to  the  entry  of  softwood  l«imber  after 
the  date  of  such  termination  shall  be  the 
sum  of — 

"(0  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to 
softwood  lumber  under  rate  column  number 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  plus 

"(11)  the  equilibrium  rate  of  duty  for  such 
softwood  lumber. 

"(B)  Any  duty  Imposed  by  title  Vn  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  by  any  other  provision 
of  law  other  than  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  in  addiUon  to 
the  duty  that  is  Imposed  by  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  at  the  rate 
set  forth  in  subparacraph  (A). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  'equillhrium  rate  of  duty* 
means,  with  respect  to  any  entry  of 
softwood  limiber  before  February  27,  1989, 
the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  equal  to  the 
excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(1)  10  percent,  over 

"(U)  the  percentace  of  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  any  duty  imposed  by  section  701  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U,S.C.  1671)  that  Is 
applicable  to  such  entry. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  entry  of  softwood 
lumber  made  after  February  36,  1989,  the 
equilibrium  rate  of  duty  shall  be  sero. 

"(C)  The  term  'entry'  means  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion within  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 123  (other  than  section  123(b)(4)),  any 
termination  of  any  portion  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  treated 
as  an  acUon  under  section  303  to  increase  or 
Impose  a  duty  (or  other  Import  restriction) 
which  takes  effect  on  the  date  such  termi- 
nation Is  proclaimed. 

"(d)  Por  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  The  term  'softwood  lumber*  means 
any  article  provided  for  in  any  of  the  Items 
302.03  through  303.30  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  term  stumpage  subdldy'  means 
the  furnishing  of  stumpage  rights  under  cir- 
cumstances described  In  section  TTKSKB)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UAC. 
16T7(SHB)),  as  amended  by  the  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1986. 


"(3)  The  term  "wood  product'  means  any 
Item  In  part  1  or  3  of  schedule  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  President  shall  ooosult  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Oxnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  other  appro- 
priate coocTsasinnal  committees,  as  well  as 
the  appropriate  committees  established  pur- 
suant to  sectioo  136  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  in  carrylnc  out  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  1  of 
UUe  I  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  f  oUowtng: 

"Sec  110.  Wood  produett  ttads.". 
8BC  t.  OOUNnSV  AILING  OVmS, 

(a)  Paracraph  (5)  of  section  771  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UAC.  1677)  is  emend- 
ed by  redestcnatlnc  subparacraph  (B)  as 
subparacraph  (C)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparacraph  (A)  the  foUowlnc  new  sub- 
paracraph: 

"(B)  The  furnishing  of  stumpage  rights  on 
government  lands  by  a  country  under  a  pro- 
gram or  system  in  which  those  rights  are 
furnished  to  an  enterprise  In  exchange  for 
compensation  by  such  enterprise  that  is  leas 
than  the  current  price  for  comparable 
stumpage  righu  on  Federal  lands  In  the 
United  SUtes.". 

(b)  Section  771  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1677)  is  amended  by  addUbig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paracraph: 

"(18)  SrcncPAoi  uohts.- 

"(A)  In  oBfRAL.— The  term  'stumpace 
rights'  means  the  right  to  cut  or  remove 
standing  timber. 

"(B)  CuHanrr  prics  roa  ooicrAaABLs 
STTTicrAQB  EioHTS.— In  determining  the  cur- 
rent price  for  comparable  stumpage 
rights.— 

"(1)  IH  OBmAL.— The  price  for  stumpage 
rights  in  any  foreign  country  (other  than 
Canada)  shaU  be  compared  to  the  price  for 
stumpage  rIghU  for  the  most  recent  avail- 
able calendar  quarter  In  the  region  of  the 
National  Forest  System  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion U  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1074)  which 
is  determined  to  be  most  comparable  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(11)  Canada.— In  the  case  of  stumpage 
rights  in  Canada— 

"(I)  prices  for  stumpace  rlchts  in  coastal 
British  Columbia  shall  be  compared  to  such 
prices  in  Region  6  of  the  NaUonal  Forest 
System  for  the  most  recent  available  calen- 
dar quarter  and 

"(11)  prices  for  stumpage  rights  In  interior 
British  Columbia  and  In  Eastern  Canada 
shall  be  compared  to  such  prices  in  Region  8 
of  the  National  Forest  System. 

"(Ul)  Pucxs  n  mioiis  or  katiomal 
roanr  srsmt.- The  prices  for  stumpage 
rights  In  each  region  of  the  National  Forest 
System  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  procedures  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
shall  include  prices  for  all  species  of  timber 
in  Region  0  and  prices  for  Southern  pine 
sawtlmber  in  Region  8.  Such  prices— 

"(I)  shall  reflect  prices  paid  for  the  remov- 
al of  standing  timber  (and  not  bid  prices), 

"(II)  shall  be  for  standing  timber  only 
(and  shall  not  Include  road  building  or  other 
costs),  and 

"(III)  shall  be  stated  In  dollars  per  thou- 
sand board  feet,  Scrlbner  log  scale.". 

(c)  Section  706  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1671(e))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sutwec- 
tlon: 


"(c)  Foaif  or  CouimvAiuiro  Dnrns  Im- 
roaa>  on  Soptwoob  Luima.— Any  (hity  im- 
posed by  section  701  with  respect  to 
softwood  lumber  (within  the  meaning  of 
secUon  110(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974) 
after  February  36.  1988.  but  before  Febru- 
ary 37,  1989,  shall  be  In  the  form  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  proceedings  oomma>oed  on  or 
after  February  36, 1986. 


F.H.  StoLixB  Lais  6t  LtTUBt  Co., 

LoMBBt  IfAinTPACTuaaaa, 
CblamMa  FalU.  MT.  AprU  $.  IMS. 

My  name  is  Royoe  Satterlee  and  I  am  em- 
ployed as  General  Manager  for  the  F.H. 
Stoltae  Land  and  Xjumber  Company.  We  op- 
erate three  sawmills  in  Montana  employing 
about  360  employees  with  a  payroll  exceed- 
ing 6  million  dollars  per  year.  In  addition 
our  mills  indirectly  provide  employment  for 
over  100  locgers  who  contract  logs  or  sell 
logs  to  our  Company. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  Senator  Baucus 
for  providing  us  with  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
llcally  discuss  Industry  problems  concerning 
increased  Canadian  imports  taking  our  tra- 
ditional markets. 

Canadian  and  U.S.  lumber  producers  have 
had  a  healthy  competitive  relationship  for 
most  of  the  life  of  our  two  countries.  In 
many  cases  the  Canadian  Companies  are 
owned  by  U.S.  Companies  and  In  a  few  cases 
U.S.  Companies  are  owned  by  Canadian 
Companies.  Up  until  1950  the  Canadian 
Companies  were  generally  getting  under  10 
percent  of  the  total  U.8.  lumber  market. 
From  1980  untU  1975  this  gradually  in- 
creased to  where  the  Canadians  had  18  per- 
cent of  the  U.8.  market.  Since  1976  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  seen  the  Canadian 
producers  capture  over  30  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  Nattirally  we  U.S.  producers  no 
longer  consider  It  to  be  healthy  competition 
when  the  Canadian  producers  can  continue 
to  out  compete  us  in  our  own  market. 

I  would  like  to  take  several  minutes  to  ex- 
plain why  this  is  happening. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers do  not  have  to  compete  for  stump- 
age. Stumi>age  Is  given  to  them  at  an  ap- 
praised price  which  is  set  by  a  residual  type 
appraisal  which  deliberately  sets  the  price 
so  that  they  can  compete  In  our  markets. 
On  the  other  hand  U.S.  producers  are  faced 
wtth  a  declining  land  and  timber  base  for 
which  they  must  bid  in  order  to  protect 
their  investments  in  plant  and  equipment. 
This  leads  to  high  bids  for  timber  which 
does  not  work  out  economically  In  other 
than  inflationary  times. 

The  second  reason  Is  the  strong  U.S. 
dollar  In  comparison  to  the  Canadian  dollar. 
There  has  been  a  strong  correlation  be- 
tween the  differences  in  value  of  the  two 
currencies  and  the  amount  of  Canadian 
lumber  which  has  entered  U.S.  markets. 

The  third  reason  Is  transportation.  The 
Canadian  railroads  have  been  much  more 
cooperative  In  working  with  the  Canadian 
lumber  producers  than  have  the  U.S.  rail- 
roads In  working  with  U.S.  lumber  produc- 
ers. 

Canada  is  a  resource  based  country  and 
the  Canadian  Oovemment  and  Canadian 
railroads  realize  that  they  must  all  work  to- 
gether If  they  are  to  produce  products  that 
will  compete  price  wise  In  U.S.  and  other 
world  markets.  Canadian  lumber  producers 
have  worked  very  closely  in  establishing 
special  rates  to  reload  centers  on  the  U.S.- 
Canadian  borders  so  that  Caiuulian  lumber 


can  be  shipped  by  truck  or  raO  Into  prime 
U,8.  markets. 

In  addition  the  Canadian  producers  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  have  tradi- 
tionally moved  moat  of  their  production  by 
ship  Into  Calif  omla  or  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  gulf  and  east  coast  porta.  Be- 
cause of  the  Jones  Act  and  the  hlch  coat  of 
U,8.  shlpplnc.  U,8.  West  Coast  producers 
have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  this 
method  other  than  the  Calif  omla  markets. 

The  fourth  reason  Is  the  paance.  of  the 
Staccen  Act  which  effectively  allowed  the 
raOroads  to  set  any  ran  rate  tbey  dealie  and 
allowed  them  to  abandon  rail  Unes  which 
were  not  profitable.  After  the  paasacc  of  the 
Staccers  Act.  the  railroads  be«ui  offerinc 
rebate  oontncts  to  their  laiver  customers 
which  drastically  reduced  cost  for  these  cus- 
tomers. Where  most  of  the  Oanaillan  pro- 
ducers are  large  they  alone  with  Mc  U.8. 
producers  have  gotten  frelcht  rebate  con- 
tracts which  are  worth  In  excess  of  810  per 
thousand  for  everythlnc  shipped  trr  ndL 

These  contracts  have  not  been  available 
for  smaD  produoers  and  It  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  the  small  producers  are  the  first 
to  go  under  In  these  difficult  times.  I  believe 
that  the  Staoers  Act  should  be  amended  so 
that  the  per  car  rate  Is  the  same  no  matter 
who  ships  It.  This  problem  was  the  primary 
reason  for  the  estaldlshment  of  the  ICC  In 
the  eaily  days  of  raUroadlnc  and  I  believe  It 
is  past  time  to  do  ■""•♦♦''"g  about  It 

The  solution  to  these  problems  has  to  be 
political  In  nature.  At  this  ttane  I  can  sup- 
port either  Congressman  Weaver's  HR  1088 
or  CoDcreaBman  Banker's  HR  1648. 1  believe 
that  either  of  these  bills  wUl  have  the  de- 
sired effect  of  getting  some  serious  negotia- 
tions underway  with  our  Canadian  friends.  I 
would  like  to  emphasis  that  they  are  our 
good  friends  and  neighbors  and  It  is  impoa- 
tlve  that  we  have  realistic  discussions  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  have  the  good  relar 
tlonship  we  have  had  in  the  post. 

From  a  local  industry  standpoint  I  think 
It  would  be  an  Ideal  situation  if  the  Canadi- 
an Government  would  allow  the  export  of 
unprocessed  logs  out  of  Canada.  This  hap- 
pened under  a  special  dlmensatlon  several 
years  ago  and  It  was  a  big  help  to  local  in- 
dustry to  get  some  good  cheap  logs. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today. 

ROTCl  SATmLSX. 

Ptiamid  MotnrTAiM  Lcmbb  Ibc., 

5eeiey  Lake.  MIT.  April  8. 1985. 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
Dirkaen  BvMiing, 
WoMhifVton,  DC 

OiAa  SaiAToa  Baucus:  I  sm  an  owner-op- 
erator of  a  sawmill  in  Seeley  Lake,  Mon- 
tana. Pyramid  Mountain  Lumber  Inc.,  em- 
ploys some  130  people.  We  are  the  largest 
employer  in  the  area. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  (n>portunlty 
to  testify  In  regards  to  the  current  problem 
of  Canadian  wood  products  imports. 

As  a  smaller  operation,  oiu"  consensus  of 
how  the  Canadian  Imports  affect  our  busi- 
ness, comes  from  several  sources. 

1.  What  we  read  In  regards  to  the  Canadi- 
an Government  favorable  stumpsge  prac- 
tices. 

2.  The  notable  increase  of  Imports  of  Ca- 
nadian softwood  lubmer  into  our  (xiuntry. 

3.  The  effects  of  the  current  exchange 
rates  between  Canadian  and  U.8.  currency. 

4.  The  presence  of  Canadian  lumber  in 
our  traditional  market  areas  in  abundance 
and  priced  very  competitively. 

Pyramid  Mountain  Lumber  has  over  the 
past  eight  years,  continued  to  modernise  its 


plant  We  have  a  very  effldent  operation 
which  will  compete  effectly,  aside  from  the 
advantace  of  the  fianartlan  government  sub- 
sidy towards  their  Industry. 

Major  capttsHmtlnn  In  a  anaU  operation 
creates  a  heavy  debt  load.  Our  firm  does  not 
have  the  staytaig  power  for  a  prolonced  re- 
solve of  this  Issue. 

Waltinc  for  some  weakening  In  our  dollar 
could  be  too  late.  We  ate  now  In  our  third 
year  of  a  fairly  strong  homdng  start  whUe 
at  the  same  time  we  are  experiendng  a 
weakening  market  History  Indicates  that 
three  years  Is  about  the  average  length  of 
our  housing  booms. 

The  decline  in  building  activity  could 
absorb  any  effects  of  a  weaker  dollar  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Imports  In  our  mar- 
kets. 

We  need  action  now.  that  will  stop  the 
dumping  of  Canadian  wood  products  in  our 
market  Thank  you. 

Room  D.  JomnoM, 

PntUenL 

IBAHO  rOBIBT  ImnsxRiBS.  Iwc. 

KaUMpOt,  MT.  AprU  8.  I98S. 
Senator  Baucus,  I  want  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  allowing  us  to  discuss 
the  crisis  currently  confronting  the  forest 
products  Industry.  I  am  Tom  Richards. 
Presldait  of  Idaho  Forest  Industries,  head- 
quartered In  Coeur  d'Alene.  ID.  Our  Compa- 
ny operates  three  sawmills  In  Idaho  and  one 
sawmill  in  Oregon  in  which  we  employ 
slightly  in  excess  of  400  people.  We  are  obvi- 
ously not  large  by  Industry  standards,  but 
our  plants  are  very  productive  in  a  very  pro- 
ductive industry. 

We  have  been  in  the  forest  products  busi- 
ness for  almost  70  years.  During  this  period 
the  industry  had  suffered  through  many  pe- 
riods of  recession  snd  depression,  the  last 
being  the  lengthly  and  deep  dn>ression  of 
1980-1983.  Each  time  we  have  found  our- 
selves confronted  with  recession  we  quickly 
took  whatever  steps  were  required  to  keep 
our  plants  operating  and  our  people  em- 
ployed and  have  always  been  successftU.  In 
1980-1082  this  meant  a  freese  on  wages  and 
benefits  that  lasted  18  months.  On  October 
1. 1984,  we  again  froie  waces  and  benefits  as 
part  of  a  total  belt-tightening  program  to 
attempt  to  keep  our  plants  operating.  We 
are  legitimately  concerned,  however,  that 
any  series  of  steps  might  prove  unsuccessful 
in  keeping  our  plants  operating  given  the 
unfair  competition  from  r!M<»Hi»w  imports 
we  are  currently  confronted  with. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  1980-1983  de- 
pression was  high  Interest  rates  and  their 
corresponding  effect  on  the  critical  housing 
market  By  1083.  total  consumption  of 
softwood  lumber  had  dropped  37  percent 
from  its  1978  peak  and  both  the  demand 
and  prices  for  our  products  dropped  dra- 
matically. During  such  periods  of  reduced 
housing  and  low  consumption  of  wood,  we 
can  normally  anticipate  and  deal  with  the 
low  prices  and  demand  that  are  the  end 
result.  The  current  depression,  however.  Is 
totally  different  and  extremely  frightening- 
Total  U.S.  softwood  lumber  consumption 
in  1984  reached  a  record  of  42.8  bOlion 
tKtard  feet,  150  million  board  feet  higher 
than  the  record  set  in  1978.  Through  the 
first  quarter  of  1985,  consumption  is  con- 
tinuing at  or  close  to  these  record  levels. 
Tet  lumber  prices  have  plummeted  to  levels 
below  or  close  to  1980-1982  levels  with  many 
plants  curtailed  or  shutdown  and  well  in 
excess  of  30,000  people  in  our  Industry  out 
of  work.  Plant  closure  announcements  con- 
tinue to  be  made  almost  daily  even  with 


consumptlan  cnntlnning  at  record  levels. 
Mills  In  the  westero  United  States  are  run- 
ning at  81  percent  of  normal  capacity  for 
the  first  13  weeks  of  1988  oompared  to  98 
percent  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  culprit  In  this  seenarto  Is  very  easy  to 
find— record  levds  of  subsldteed  lumber 
being  Imparted  tram  c^mn^A^  r^nmAi^wi 
lumber  Imports  reached  a  high  of  13.3  tail- 
lion  board  feed,  or  SO  perocot  of  our  market 
In  1964.  These  flcuies  compare  to  37.6  per- 
cent of  the  market  In  1978  and  18.7  percent 
in  1076.  Althouch  flcures  are  not  yet  avaO- 
ahle.  r-aw/Man  imports  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  likely  ran  dose  to  33-34  per- 
cent of  our  market 

In  Canada  almost  all  of  the  timberlaods 
sre  owned  by  the  provlnelal  government 
Stumpace  Is  sold  at  aiMtrarlly  low  prices  In 
order  to  give  Canadian  producers  a  cost  ad- 
vantace  and  to  Insure  employment  WhUe 
we  are  operattnc  at  80  percent  of  capacity 
wtth  thousands  of  people  unemployed,  the 
Oanarttans  are  operatinc  well  In  excess  of 
100  percent  of  capacity  taklnc  advantace  of 
the  siihslrttsed  stumpace  and  the  dUf erenee 
between  our  two  currencies.  Even  with  the 
dramatically  low  stumpace  cost  key  Canadi- 
an products  are  cleariy  below  their  break- 
even costs. 

I  have  always  believed  in  free  trade.  Free 
trade.  Iiowever.  must  also  be  fair  trade  wtth 
both  countries  operatinc  under  the  same 
rules.  With  the  f^maHtMi  government  clear- 
ly subaldlaliic  stumiMce  and  Canadian  In- 
dustry operating  In  excess  of  100%  of 
normal  capacity,  taking  advantage  of  the 
stumpage  subsidy  snd  differences  between 
our  currencies,  we  are  deaiiy  not  operating 
under  the  same  rules.  And.  most  important- 
ly, when  you  see  a  picture  of  record  low 
prices  when  consumption  continues  at 
record  high  levels,  you  must  certainly  ques- 
tion where  our  industry  wQl  be  In  1986  snd 
1987  when  consumption  wIU  Inevitably  re- 
verse as  It  always  does  in  a  cyclical  Industry 
such  as  ours. 

Senator  Baucus,  we  would  ask  you  to  seri- 
ously consider  two  courses  of  action.  First, 
we  would  ask  you  to  introduce  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  asking 
the  new  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  imme- 
diately begin  negotlatians  wtth  the  Canadi- 
an government  and  Canadian  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  to  voluntarily  cut  back  on 
sales  of  forest  products  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  ask  you 
to  Introduce  legislatlan  comparable  to  that 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Free  traders  traditionally  argue  that 
cheap  imports  are  healthy  in  that  they 
weed  out  inefficient  domestic  operations.  In 
the  western  United  States  In  the  past  five 
years,  the  number  of  sawmOls  has  dropped 
from  818  to  less  than  660.  Clearly  the  ineffi- 
cient operators  aiul  many  that  were  effi- 
cient have  been  weeded  out  Further  weed- 
ing out  is  simply  going  to  cost  us  valuable 
Jobs  and  make  us  more  snd  more  dependent 
on  a  foreign  country  for  one  or  more  impor- 
tant resources. 


By  Mi.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
Bnd  Mr.  Snocs): 
S.  983.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  limited 
extension  of  alternative  means  of  pro- 
viding aaatotWKie  under  the  school 
lunch  program  and  to  pro'vide  for  na- 
tional commodity  processing  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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ALnMATm   KBOOL    LtmCH    PSOOKAM    EZTBI- 
UOW  *in>  THI  HATIOMAL  DOMATB)  COMXODI- 

TT  piociasiifa  psoatAM 
•  Mr.  McCIiDRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which  is 
essential  to  the  contribution  of  two 
procrams  which  help  decrease  the 
enormous  surplus  of  Government  com- 
modities. The  National  School  Lunch 
Extension  and  the  National  E>onated 
Commodity  Processing  Program  bill 
will  do  two  things. 

Pint  it  will  freeze  in  place  the 
present  method  through  which  70  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  dis- 
tricts in  29  States  receive  their  USDA 
donated  commodity  assistance.  These 
school  districts  have  for  the  last  3 
years  been  participating  in  a  congres- 
sionally  mandated  test  of  alternative 
means  of  delivering  USDA  donated 
commodity  benefits.  They  have  been 
receiving  either  cash  in  lieu  of  the 
actual  commodities  or  a  commodity 
letter  of  credit  which  entitles  them  to 
buy  the  products  they  can  use  most  ef- 
ficiently and  which  contain  the  com- 
modity USDA  wants  supported  by 
school  purchases. 

USDA  has  completed  the  study  data 
and  has  sent  the  report  to  Congress.  It 
is  now  up  to  Congress  to  review  this 
information  and  decide  on  the  best 
method  to  provide  nutritious  school 
lunches  to  this  Nation's  school  chil- 
dren. However.  Congress  will  not  be 
able  to  act  in  time  to  keep  the  70 
school  systems  going  after  June  30, 
1985.  These  schools  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  expense  and  change  to  help  in 
this  study.  They  have  found  substan- 
tial savings  on  the  cash  or  letter  of 
credit  program.  Many  districts  have 
found  that  plate  waste  is  down  and 
student  usage  is  up.  They  want  this 
picture  to  continue. 

In  introducing  this  extension  of  this 
program.  I  am  seeking  to  provide  these 
school  districts  with  the  breathing 
room  needed  so  that  the  Congress  can 
review  the  USDA  report,  hold  over- 
sight hearings  and  come  to  a  decision 


either  to  modify  the  program  or  leave 
it  Just  the  way  it  Is. 

There  is  no  fiscal  impact  to  the 
budget.  Each  school  receives  II. 5  cents 
per  child  per  day  for  support  of  the 
School  Lunch  Program.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving this  In  commodities,  the  par- 
ticipating school  districts  have  been 
receiving  this  in  cash  or  in  a  letter  of 
credit.  There  would  be  no  additional 
outlays  to  continue  this  program.  I 
urge  all  Senators  who  have  affected 
school  systems  to  call  them  and  deter- 
mine whether  they  want  to  continue 
on  this  program.  I  have  attached  a 
listing  of  those  school  systems  who  are 
effected  by  this  program. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  will 
extend  a  current  USDA  program  for  2 
years.  The  program  is  called  the  Na- 
tional Donated  Commodity  Processing 
Program.  Through  this  program  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems, correctional  facilities,  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  as  well  as 
senior  citizens  food  service  operations, 
nonprofit  summer  camps,  food  banks 
and  day  care  centers  can  buy  products 
produced  with  USDA  commodities  at 
discount. 

The  National  Donated  Commodity 
Processing  Program  has  the  USDA  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  processors 
to  make  finished  products  from  the 
nonfat  dry  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 
honey  on  which  the  Department  is 
paying  storage.  The  companies  take 
the  USDA  commodity,  make  finished 
products,  and  discount  the  price  of  the 
finished  products  to  eligible  recipients 
by  the  value  of  the  donated  commodi- 
ty in  the  end  product. 

This  program  has  been  running  for 
about  18  months  and  htis  moved  over 
35  million  pounds  of  USDA  commod- 
ities out  of  storage  and  on  their  way  to 
eligible  agencies  in  the  form  of  fin- 
ished products  ready  to  be  served  to 
their  cxistomers. 

I  believe  that  this  program  makes 
sense  and  should  be  extended  beyond 

USOA  CASH  AND  COMMOOnY  LETTER  OF  CREIXT  SCHOOL  SITES 


its  June  30.  1985  expiration  until 
USDA  no  longer  has  surplus  of  price 
supported  commodities  under  storage. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  pass  it  swiftly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  and  the 
listing  of  the  school  districts  attached 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoss.  as  follows: 

S.  983 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativea  oj  tKe  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre—  auembled, 

aacnoN  i.  ktrnsion  or  ALmwATivB  means 

or  A88I8TANCS. 

Upon  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctil- 
ture.  any  actaool  district  receiving  all  cash  or 
all  letten  of  credit  in  lieu  of  oommodltlea 
under  the  achool  lunch  program  on  January 
1.  1985,  shall  continue  to  receive  all  cash  in 
lieu  of  commodities  or  all  letters  of  credit  in 
lieu  of  commodities  through  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1987.  Such  school  dlstrlcta 
shall  receive  bonus  oommodltiea  in  the  same 
manner  aa  nich  commodities  are  made  avail- 
able to  any  other  achool  district  partidpat- 
Inc  In  the  achool  lunch  program. 

SBC  t  NATIONAL  DONATED  ODIOIODrrT  PSOCSSS- 
INGPtOGKAin. 

(a)  CoMMODrrr  Paocnsnio.— Whenever  a 
commodity  is  made  available  without  charge 
or  credit  under  any  nutrition  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  shall  encourage  consumption 
of  such  commodities  through  agreements 
with  private  comi)anies  under  which  the 
commodity  la  reprocesMd  into  end  food 
producta  for  uae  by  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies. The  espenae  of  such  reprocessing  shall 
be  paid  by  such  eligible  recipient  agencies. 

(b)  SKrrLnfXHT  or  Aocouirrs.— To  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  subsection 
(a),  a  private  company  shall  ■"n"f"y  settle 
all  accounts  with  Secretary  and  any  appro- 
priate State  agency  regarding  commodities 
processed  under  such  an  agreement. 

(c)  Erracnvs  Dats— The  provlslona  of  this 
secUon  shaU  take  effect  July  1.  1986.  and 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  October  16,  1987. 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Abdhor.  Mr.  Aitdbcws.  Mr. 
BoRBT,    Mr.    BoscHwm,    Mr. 
Bradlkt.    Mr.    BtncFERS.    B£r. 
BxnuiiCK.     Mr.     CHAns,     Mr. 
CocHRAH.    Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Durbit- 
BEROER.  Mr.  Ebnrz,  Mr.  Hol- 
LDios.  Mr.  IifoUTB,  Mi.  Kastkn , 
Mr.    Lbvui,    Mr.    Loho.    Mr. 
LuoAR.     Mr.     McCLtniE,     Mr. 
RtiOLB.  Mr.  Snois,  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOHD.  and  Mi.  Warhbr): 
S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  26,  1985.  as  "Missing  Chil- 
dren's Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

mssma  onuntm  DAT 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  25.  1985  u 
Missing  Children  Day. 

The  date  of  May  25  is  of  particular 
slgnlflcance  to  the  cause  of  miiiiiing 
children.  On  that  day  in  1979.  6-year- 
old  Etan  Patz  disappeared  on  his  way 
to  school  in  New  York  City.  Etan  has 
never  been  found.  His  case,  however, 
symbolized  the  plight  of  m<«i<ng  chil- 
dren and  the  frustrations  and  helpless- 
ness of  families  whose  child  is  missing. 
During  my  investigation  into  the  prob- 
lem of  missing  children,  I  discovered 
the  true  parameters  of  this  tragedy  in 
the  United  States  and  we  set  about 
trying  to  resolve  the  situation. 

Eltan  is  but  one  example  of  thou- 
sands who  disappear  from  their  homes 


each  year.  In  the  past  4  years  we  have 
woi^ed  with  parents,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  many  concerned  citizen 
advocate  groups  nationwide  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  miwring 
children.  Mr.  President,  we  have  made 
significant  progress  to  date.  On  Octo- 
ber 12,  1982,  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  the  Missing  Children  Act 
which  provides  national  clearing- 
houses of  information  on  miiytng  chil- 
dren and  the  unidentified  dead.  This 
act  became  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 
successes  accomplished  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Since  this  date,  the  advocates  of  the 
Missing  Children  Act  have  witnessed 
many  far  reaching  accomplishments. 
These  successes  include,  among  other 
things,  the  enactment  of  the  Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act  which  cre- 
ates a  National  Center  on  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  center  will 
serve  as  a  coordinating  office  for  infor- 
mation collection  and  dissemination 
on  missing  children.  It  has  established 
a  national  toll-free  number  to  provide 
assistance  and  technical  information 
to  persons  and  organizations  interest- 
ed In  helping  solve  this  tragic  problem. 
And.  importantly,  we  have  recently  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  board  on  mining 
children  whose  staff  Includes  Stan's 
mother,  Julie  Patz.  who  has  miracu- 
lously transferred  her  energy  from  to- 
tally encompassing  grief  to  an  unre- 
lentless  fight  to  help  ensure  that 
other  such  similar  happenings  never 
occtir.  And,  last,  the  National  Center 


has  introduced  selected  State  legisla- 
tion providing  a  guide  to  effective 
State  child  laws  to  protect  chlldreiL 

Since  1981,  we  have  also  successfully 
worked  to  heighten  the  priority  of  the 
missing  children  problem  in  law  en- 
forcement agencies  which  before  this 
time  was  often  shown  little  attention. 
I  clearly  remember  the  words  of  Julie 
Patz  who,  in  testimony  on  October  6. 
1981  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  said: 

When  the  police  have  gone,  the  burden 
falls  back  on  the  parents.  Usually  they  are 
emotionally  distraught,  financially  limited, 
untrained  in  search  methods,  and  totally 
lacking  any  leverage  necessary  in  obtaining 
information.  The  task  in  conducting  a  na- 
tional search  Is  beyond  the  abilities  of  griev- 
ing parents. 

Since  then,  however,  the  M^<««ing 
Children  Act  has  succeeded  in  iitcreas- 
Ing  the  listing  of  missing  children  sig- 
nificantly. In  February  alone,  the 
NCIC  system  is  credited  with  entering 
26,824  missing  children  and  later  can- 
celling 27,700  names.  It  is  because  of 
this  increased  awareness  both  by  the 
general  public  as  well  as  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  missing  children 
have  been  recovered  In  places  as  dis- 
tant from  their  homes  are  Rhode 
Island  was  for  Bobby  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia. Thanlu  to  the  improved  programs 
enacted  by  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Police  and  other  concerned  agencies, 
the  Missing  Children  Act  is  becoming 
increasingly  successful.  Tragic  stories 
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are.  finally,  beglnnlnc  to  reveal  happy 
endlnga 

But.  ICr.  President,  It  is  not  only  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  have  an- 
swered the  call  for  help  for  missing 
children.  Both  public  and  private  con- 
cern has  continued  to  grow  since  the 
MiMiTig  Children  Act's  establishment 
in  1081.  If  it  weren't  for  their  in- 
creased awareness  and  ardent  support 
such  accomplishments  would  never 
have  been  realised.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  plan  to  honor  this  May  25  those 
supporters  without  whose  help  such 
successes  would  never  have  been  possi- 
ble. Their  time  and  never  ending  con- 
cern helped  instill  a  glimmer  of  hope 
into  thousands  of  lives. 

And  thus,  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  continue  the  momentum  of 
Increased  public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  this  national  tragedy 
which  began  back  In  1081.  It  is  finally 
evident  to  all  of  us  that  the  missing 
children  problem  is  more  pervasive 
than  we  could  ever  had  imagined— 
whether  that  child  be  a  runaway,  a 
throwaway,  a  victim  of  parental  kid- 
napping, or  abducted  by  a  stranger. 
Last  year  the  Senate  demonstrated 
the  foresight  to  declare  May  35  Miss- 
ing Children  Day.  Enthusiasm  has 
never  been  so  high  and  dedication  so 
greaL  Let's  see  that  the  successes  of 
the  past  4  years  do  not  go  for  naught. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doue,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiHSKTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1,  a  biU  requiring  reduc- 
tions in  outlays  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986. 1987.  and  1988. 
s.  «t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Staitors].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BnrrsKif]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  tirotect 
firearm  owners'  constitutional  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy. 

8.  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Imottts,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lucas],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STDfins].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwttz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaoa] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  84,  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Survivors  Association. 

8.  40* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WncKxa,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautknuebg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  408.  a  bill  to  simend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  program 
levels,  salary  and  expense  levels,  and 
authorlinatlons  for  the  Small  Biislness 
Administration's  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


8.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boaxif,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  minoU 
[Mr.  DrxoHl.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  KASsxBAxml.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
imnci]  were  added  as  cosponson  of  8. 
420.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  imiMise  a  50  per- 
cent nondeductible  excise  tax  on  cer- 
tain profits  realized  in  connection  with 
corporate  takeover  attempts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  488 

At  the  request  of  tii.  SASsn.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
425.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases. 

8.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bihoamah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KDrmoT]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  450.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  interna- 
tional trade  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States. 

8.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BORor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixoh].  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasssbattic],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MKinci]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
476.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  50-per- 
cent nondeductible  tax  on  certain 
profits  realized  in  connection  wi.h  cor- 
porate takeover  attempts,  ar  .  tot 
other  purposes. 

8.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatls.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuoAR].  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Oortoh]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  491,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove debt-collection  activities  and  de- 
fault recoveries  and  to  reduce  collec- 
tion costs  and  program  abuse  under 
student  loan  programs  admlnstered  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  810 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Warhxr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  620,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  establish  and  administer 
flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules for  Federal  Oovemment  employ- 
ees. 

8.  TS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idlchlgan 
[Mr.  RnoLx]  was  added  as  a  cosix>nsor 
of  S.  739,  a  bill  to  esUbUsh  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Homeless. 

8.  TBO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  for  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiifSKT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahxs]  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  S.  750.  a  bill  to  redes- 
ignate the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
as  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  and 
Alzheimer's  Disease,  to  reqtilre  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  coordinate  and  support  re- 
search concerning  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  related  disorders,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  T81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbahzs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  751,  a  bill  to  provide  for  medi- 
care demonstration  projects  for  alter- 
native medicare  benefits  for  individ- 
uals with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  re- 
lated memory  disorder. 

8.  788 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbahxs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  752.  a  bill  to  established  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  a  Home  Health  Care  Clear- 
ing-house to  provide  elderly  Individ- 
uals with  a  single  place  where  they 
can  obtain  complete  information  on 
available  Federal  home  health  care 
programs. 

a  788 

At  the  request  of  Idr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbahrs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  753.  a  bill  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  family  support  groups 
for  families  of  victims  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  or  a  related  memory  disorder. 

8.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtrs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochrah]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  800,  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  maximum  annual  dollar 
amount  limitation  on  deductions  al- 
lowed under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  contributions  to  an 
individual  retirement  acooimt  of  a 
spouse  and  to  provide  that  the  limita- 
tion relating  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation received  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  combined  compen- 
sation of  a  husband  and  wife. 

8.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassrr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsuhaoa].  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  825.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  provide  for  a  program  for 
the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  in 
the  case  of  nonimmigrant  tourists 
from  certain  countries. 

8.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lkaht.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bursick],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarsahxs],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Crah- 
stoh],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  878,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  to  improve  the  productivi- 
ty of  American  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Bfr. 
Orasslet],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Rugli]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  the  deduction  for  ext>enses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  for  the  handicapped  and 
elderly. 

8.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxtmfhret,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [&fr.  Thurmohd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warhxr],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quatlx]. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Prxssler]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  925,  a  bill  to  deny  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  trading  status  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

8.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdhor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  930,  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  to  exempt  all  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 

8.  848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  942.  a  bill  to  promote  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  in  tele- 
communications equipment  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

SKRATK  JOtHT  USOLUTIOlf  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Presslxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  September 
15, 1985,  as  "Ethnic  American  Day." 

SXMATI  JOnn  RXSOLUnOIl  87 

At  the  request  of  Iiir.  Quatlx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockxteller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Coheh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  6.  1985, 
through  October  12,  1985.  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week." 

SKHATB  JOnrr  RKSOLUTIOIt  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick].  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurx], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhh]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hxlms]  were 
added  u  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  78.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  10 
through  16,  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Week." 

SKRATt  JOHn  RnOLUnOR  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lkvih,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kabtkh],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
PORTBI  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning September  8,  1985.  as  "National 
Osteopathic  Medicine  Week." 
8XRAT8  jonrr  kksolutioh  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dehtoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na Ibtr.  DxcoHciHi],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Lazalt],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  1985  as  "National 
Foster  Grandparents  Month." 

SKNATS  JOnn  ■XSOLUnOH  88 

At  the  request  of  tSi.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle].  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  a 
joint  resolution  condemning  the  pas- 
sage of  Resolution  3379.  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1975.  and  urging  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador and  U.S.  Delegation  to  take 
all  appropriate  actions  necessary  to 
erase  this  shameful  resolution  from 
the  record  of  the  United  Nations. 

SXNAn  JOINT  KBOLDTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouyx]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1985.  as  "Very 
Special  Arts  U.SA.  Month." 

SKNATS  JOINT  KE80LUTI0R  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxxoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nicklxs],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorihsky], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dolx]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Buroick],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihos]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  October  1985 
as  "National  Spina  Bifida  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  KXSOLtTTION  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chxlxs],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbahxs],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxlchxr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112.  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for  other 
pun>oses. 

SENATE  JOINT  KXKn.UTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxnrz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoH].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DxNTON].  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  114.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating August  29  as  "Railroad  Re- 
tirement Day." 

8XNATB  OONCtTUtENT  KNSOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dkhtoh]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21,  a  concurrent  resolution  concerning 
Bulgaria's  abuses  of  the  Customs  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Tranqwrt 
of  Goods  under  Cover  of  TIR  Camets 
In  fadllUtlng  the  transporUtlon  of  il- 
licit narcotics,  smuggled  arms,  and  ter- 
rorists. 

tXKkTt  ■■aOLUTION  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  coqjonsor  of 
Soiate  Resolution  34.  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  5 
years  of  forced  and  oppressive  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  In  the  face 
of  popular  resistance  to  Soviet  imperi- 
alism. 

senate  IXSOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ihouyx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  82.  a  resolution  to 
preserve  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes. 

SENATE  KXSOLUnON  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cobxh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKowsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  112.  a  resolution 
relating  to  bilateral  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  141— TO 
COMMEMORATE  ULYSSES  8. 
GRANT 

Iilr.  HATFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
8.  Rn.  141 

Wberea8  April  27. 1985  maj-ks  the  Anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  President  Ulyaaes  S. 
Grant: 

Wbereaa  Ulysses  8.  Orant  served  as  Oen- 
eral  of  the  victorious  Union  Army  during 
the  avll  War, 

Whereas  Ulyaaes  8.  Orant,  as  the  elsht- 
eenth    President    of    the    United    States. 


:,^Uf\  i\i 
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worksd  to  raatorc  Um  unity  of  tbe  Nation 
foUowtnc  the  doYtatrc  Clrfl  War  Now. 
thortf  ore.  be  It 

tUmtlvt*,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea  ooBuncmocmtea  UlTHea  &  Orant  and 
■tree  VMdal  reoocnltkn  to  hla  aeryloe  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
April  27  nuurks  the  birthday  of  our  Na- 
tkm's  18th  President.  Ulynes  a 
Ormnt  Becauie  thla  year  alao  marks 
the  100th  annlvemry  of  President 
Grant's  death,  this  birth  date  tAkes  on 
special  slgnlfVcance.  Each  year  the  day 
is  marked  by  a  ceremony  at  the  tomb 
of  the  former  President  in  New  York 
City,  and  this  year's  procram  will  be  a 
special  one.  Plans  are  underway  for  an 
elaborate  wreath  laylnc  ceremony  on 
April  27.  1988.  to  reco«niie  the  life  of 
Ulysses  8.  Orant.  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  ooDtrlbutions  he  made  to  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  our  Nation. 

In  attendants  will  be  members  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  one  of  the  country's 
oldest  patriotic  societies.  President 
Orant  served  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  ledon  from  1884  to  1886.  The 
Loyal  Legion  was  created  following 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  to  continue  the 
patriotism  and  friendship  formed  by 
the  common  experience  of  the  war. 
and  to  preserve  faith  in  the  united 
American  Republic  President  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  alao  a  former  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  legion  upheld  the  le- 
gion's faith  In  American  and  patriotic 
values  by  saying: 

Our  one  flac  reprsienta  a  people  sreat. 
proaperoua.  and  happy,  whose  berltase  will 
be.  aa  long  aa  they  are  guided  by  wldaom 
and  Justioe,  the  enjoyment  of  unbroken  har- 
mony and  perpetual  peace  throughout  our 
continental  republic  Theae  are  the  leaaooa 
which  our  Society  would  teach  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  our  children's  children. 

The  grandson  of  President  Hayes, 
James  Blrchard  Hayes,  is  coordinating 
the  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
newly  appointed  site  manager  of 
Orant's  tomb.  Diane  Dayson.  Also  in 
attendance  will  be  descendants  of 
President  Orant.  Mrs.  D.W.  Orlfflths. 
Mrs.  P.  Reuston.  and  Mrs.  John  Diets. 

Highlighting  this  event  will  be  a 
seven  g\m  salute  by  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  of  West  Point  honor  guard. 

In  admowledgment  of  this  signifi- 
cant date  and  the  ceremonies  marking 
it.  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  XTlysses  S.  Orant. 


SENATE  RESOLDTIGN  142— SUP- 
PORTINO  DEMOCRATIC  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
as  follows: 

a  Rb.  143 

Whereas,  tbe  Congreaa  finds  that  Commu- 
nist regimes  are  engaged  In  a  comprehensive 
and  perraslve  program  of  violating  the 
human  rights  of  their  dUaens  and  exporting 


the  meana  for  violation  of  human  rtghta  of 
dtlaepa  of  other  nations: 

Whereaa.  the  Congreaa  finda  that  Commu- 
nist regtmea  have  Introdoeed  their  oombat- 
anta  and  equipment  In  the  natlona  of  Latin 
America  with  the  purpose  of  exporting  to- 
talltarianlnn; 

Whereaa.  the  intmaion  by  Communlat  re- 
glmea  Into  Latin  America  haa  undermined 
the  stability  of  the  region,  resulted  In  vlo- 
leooe  and  deprivation  of  human  rlghta.  and 
threatena  the  national  aecurlty  of  the 
United  Statea  and  of  our  neighbors  In  Cen- 
tral and  South  America:  Now.  therefore  be 
It 

RaUved,  TbaX  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  Statea  to  support  and  aid  democratic 
government  In  Latin  America  through  a  sys- 
tematic and  predictable  program  of  aarist- 
anoe.  iFK'"^"g  support  for  public  and  pri- 
vate ef  f  orta  that  furnish  direct  aid  to  the 
people  In  the  region,  and  further,  to  aasiat 
any  natlona  or  people  In  Latin  America  who 
requeat  American  aaatatanoe  to  halt  any  and 
all  Introduction  of  any  Conmiunlat  natlona 
combatants  or  eqiilimient  Into  their  respec- 
tive countrlea. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  we 
speak  in  the  Sengte  often  about  the 
Importance  of  looking  at  our  national 
security  interests  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, and  maUng  decisions  about  Amer- 
ica's concerns  overseas  without  domes- 
tic political  considerations. 

Israel,  for  her  size,  tends  to  receive 
very  generous  amounts  of  our  annual 
foreign  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. The  mAJority  of  the  Congress 
recognize  Israel  as  an  important  ally 
and  as  a  strategic  deterrent  to  Soviet 
adventurism  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
foreign  aid  Is  conditioned  upon  that 
premise. 

But.  Mr.  President,  while  most  of  us 
in  the  Congress  are  perceptive  of  Isra- 
el's defense  needs,  and  cognizant  of 
the  threats  to  her  security,  many  of  Is- 
rael's strongest  proponents  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  role  Israel's  enemies— and 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States- 
play  outside  of  the  Middle  Esst.  Just 
as  UJ3.  security  interests  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Persian  Gulf,  neither  is 
Israeli  security  tied  solely  to  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  only  sensible  to 
design  our  foreign  policy  to  counter 
threats  to  our  security  and  those  of 
our  allies,  whether  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  or  just  below 
our  southern  border,  in  the  Caribbean. 
Yet  there  are  Members  of  Congress 
who  close  their  eyes  to  threats  In  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  while  they  berate  the  activities 
of  our  mutxial  enemies  in  the  Bfiddle 
East.  This  regionallst  perspective  on 
foreign  policy  is  narrowminded  and 
dangerous.  The  adversaries  of  Amer- 
ica, of  Israel,  and  of  other  Western  de- 
mocracies, are  strategizing  on  a  global 
scale.  The  terrorism,  subversion,  inter- 
national narcotics  trafficking,  and  the 
foment  of  domestic  unrest  and  vio- 
lence in  democratic  countries  are  not 
separate  incidents,  and  should  not  be 
viewed  in  isolation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  interest- 
ed in  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  received 


frtun  the  chairman  of  the  Federation 
of  Likud  £ttudents  in  Israel,  which 
compares  the  free  world  to  a  wall 
which  is  being  dismantled  by  our  ad- 
versaries. The  letter  reads: 

During  the  past  decades,  many  stones 
have  been  removed  from  thla  wall  by  totali- 
tarian reglmea:  Cuba,  Angola,  Maaambique. 
Vietnam.  Nicaragua.  fTamhortla,  Afghani- 
stan. Ethiopia,  not  to  speak  of  the  Soviet- 
friendly  nations  that  encircle  the  Middle 
East.  The  loaa  of  more  nations  In  Central 
America  threatena  the  United  States  Itaelf 
*  *  *  Tbe  United  Statea  la  the  leader  of  the 
Free  Wwld.  Israel  needs  a  strong  and  secure 
America  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  alllea  If  Israel  la  to  survive. 
We  therefore  urge  you  to  assist  the  Nlcara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  who  want  their  coun- 
try back  while  countering  the  spread  of  to- 
talitarianism In  Central  America. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  there 
are  Israeli  critics  who  recognize  the 
role  of  the  PLO  in  the  Caribbean,  but 
they  refuse  to  condemn,  and  rather. 
lnst,<iul.  rationalize,  PLO  mischief  in 
the  Middle  East  Neither  position,  that 
of  Israel's  declared  friends  who  ignore 
the  PLO  presence  in  Central  America, 
or  of  PLO  critics  who  close  their  eyes 
to  the  PLO  role  in  the  Middle  East, 
serves  America's  vital  Interests. 

Just  recently  the  Philippines  denied 
the  PLO  an  embassy  in  their  capital 
city  of  Manila  In  contrast.  Daniel 
Ortega.  Nicaragua's  dictator,  has  em- 
braced the  PLO.  Some  strong  defend- 
ers of  Israel  in  Congress  seek  to  cut 
American  aid  to  President  Marcos' 
country,  a  proven  loyal  ally  and  site  of 
two  strategic  American  iMses.  Some  of 
these  same  opponents  of  Marcos  advo- 
cate policies  toward  Nicaragua  that 
would  ensure  Ortega's  continued  rule, 
and  thus  a  continued  PLO  role  in  that 
country  and  the  entire  region.  This  in- 
explicable behavior  calls  to  mind 
Jeane  Klrkpatrick's  incisive  piece, 
"Dictatorships  and  Double  Stand- 
ards." Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  points  out  the 
utter  hypocrisy  of  those  who  criticize 
America's  allies  and  urge  Interference 
in  their  domestic  affairs,  but  who  ad- 
vocate a  hands-off  policy  to  those 
countries  committed  to  America's  vio- 
lent overthrow. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recently  approved  in  a  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  $5  million  for  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Cambodia,  an 
appropriation  not  even  sought  by  this 
conservative  administration.  Now  $5 
million  is  not  a  lot.  and  perhaps  the 
gesture  is  only  a  token  one.  But  there 
are  liberal  Members  here  in  the 
Senate  who  were  active  in  the  legislat- 
ed defeat  in  Vietnam,  but  who  now 
support  militarily  aiding  Cambodia's 
freedom  fighters.  How  can  aid  to  a 
victim  of  America's  retreat  from 
Southeast  Asia  be  Justified  when  the 
democratic  resistance  forces  in  our 
own  hemisphere  are  denied  our  help? 
Will  these  same  Members  opposed 
today  to  helping  Nicaragua's  Contras 
admit  their  mistake  10  years  down  the 


road,  and  then  pledge  their  support 
for  what's  left  of  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua? 

The  threat  is  real  and  iminent  in 
Nicaragua.  The  assertion  nuintained 
by  some  that  United  States  arming  of 
the  Contras  forced  the  Sandinistas 
Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets  is  pure 
disinformation.  The  PLO-Sandinista 
connection,  for  example,  is  well  docu- 
mented, and  their  proclaimed  solidari- 
ty goes  back  to  1969.  10  years  before 
the  Sandinista  revolution  overthrew 
Somoza.  According  to  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  by  Shoshana  Bryen. 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Insti- 
tute for  National  Security  Affairs,  the 
Sandinistas  successfully  solicited  mili- 
tary training  assistance  from  the  PLO 
in  1969.  It  was  not  untU  1978  that  the 
Sandinista-PLO  friendship  was  public- 
ly disclosed,  in  a  joint  communique 
condemning  U.S.  support  of  Israel  and 
Nicaragua.  After  the  1979  revolution, 
the  PLO  lent  the  new  Government  of 
Nicaragua  $12  million.  Arafat  con- 
firmed in  1982  that  pilots  had  been 
dispatched  to  Nicaragua  and  guerillas 
to  El  Salvador. 

The  State  Department  published  a 
report  on  Communist.  PLO.  and 
Libyan  support  for  Nicaragua  and  EH 
Salvador's  insurgents  In  May  1983.  In 
December  1983,  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Security  published  a  report 
entitled  "The  Sandinista-PLO  Axis:  a 
challenge  to  the  Free  World."  CIS 
queried  how  liberal  Congressmen  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  appropriations 
process  to  ensure  adequate  levels  of 
foreign  aid  to  Israel  can  simultaneous- 
ly lead  in  the  effort  to  protect  and 
defend  forces  committed  to  the  very 
destruction  of  Israel,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica. CIS  questioned  whether  these 
Members  were  blatantly  hypocritical 
for  ignoring  the  flagrant  anti-Semi- 
tism of  the  Nicaraguan  regime  and  Ni- 
caragua's long-time  association  with 
international  terrolsm. 

The  Sandinista  terrorist  linkage  is 
clear  and  Irrefutable.  Tomas  Borge, 
Nicaragua's  Interior  Minister,  was  part 
of  a  contingent  trained  by  the  PLO. 
Libya's  dictator  Qadhaf  1  acknowledged 
in  a  New  York  Times  interview  that 
Libyan  arms  and  fighters  had  reached 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  "because  they 
fight  with  us." 

Borge  was  quoted  as  saying:  "We  say 
to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nicaragua 
is  his  land  and  the  PLO  cause  Is  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas."  Likewise. 
Arafat  was  quoted  as  saying  at  the 
July  1980  aimlversary  of  the  Sandi- 
nista power  grab:  "Your  enemies  are 
our  enemies."  Managua  has  flirted 
with  every  terrorist  group  known— 
from  Colombia's  M-19  guerrillas,  to 
Italy's  Red  Brigades.  West  Germany's 
Baader-Meinhof  Gang,  Spain's  Basque 
ETA  Separatists.  Peru's  Shining  Path. 
Tupamaros  from  Uruguay,  Honduras' 
Cinchonero  guerrillas,  and  with  every 
leftist  faction  imaginable. 


The  charges  about  high-level  gov- 
ernment Involvement  in  international 
narcotics  trafficking  are  also  con- 
firmed. Antonio  Farach,  a  former  San- 
dinlst  diplomat,  testified  about  Interi- 
or Minister  Borge's  complicity  in  drug 
trafficking,  and  revealed  that  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  instructs  its  dip- 
lomats to  provide  support  and  cover 
for  memtters  of  international  terrorist 
organizations  traveling  in  countries 
where  Nicaraguan  diplomats  reside. 
Not  only  do  these  drugs  provide  a 
source  of  badly  needed  revenue  to  the 
Sandinistas  to  finance  their  unprece- 
dented offensive  military  buildup,  but 
the  drug  trade  is  viewed  as  a  political 
wei4x>n  against  the  youth  of  the 
United  States— to  deliver  a  blow  to 
what  the  Sandinistas  call  the  United 
States  in  their  national  anthem— the 
"enemy  of  humanity." 

Despite  this  overwhelming  evidence 
of  Nicaragua's  allegiance  with  the  vio- 
lent groups  committed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States,  Sandinista 
apologists  still  claim  that  Nicaragua  is 
not  an  occupied  country,  and  that  the 
Sandinistas  would  behave  themselves 
if  only  the  United  States  would  quit 
arming  the  Contras.  Castro  was  given 
the  same  excuse  24  years  ago— that 
American  belligerence  toward  him  pre- 
cipitated his  friendship  with  the 
U.SJS.R.  Some  of  us  knew  better  then, 
and  we  know  better  now.  Cuba  today 
is  a  Soviet  military  bastion,  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev agreement  has  been 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
human  rights  are  nonexistent.  Now 
Castro  and  his  cronies  want  to  turn 
Nicaragua  into  another  Soviet  puppet 
state,  another  human  rights  hellhole, 
and  with  the  help  of  their  sympathiz- 
ers in  U.S.  Government,  they  just 
might  succeed. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  of  Nica- 
raguan life  that  deserve  mention.  The 
first  is  the  role  of  the  church  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  its  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sandinistas.  This  issue  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because  so  many 
religious  groups  inside  the  United 
States  have  been  made  the  du{>es  of  a 
very  sophisticated  disinformation  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  the  Sandinistas 
and  their  propaganda  masters,  the 
Cubans  and  Soviets. 

The  archbishop  of  Nicaragua  is 
named  Obando  Y  Bravo,  a  man  of 
humble  parentage  and  modest  life- 
style. The  Sandinistas  fear  Obando 's 
influence  with  the  common  people— he 
is  a  potent  moral  force  in  a  nation 
which  is  80-percent  Catholic.  Somoza 
called  the  Archbishop  "Commandante 
Obando"  implying  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist. Today,  the  Sandinistas  call 
him  a  "counterrevolutionary,"  a  term 
they  use  for  the  freedom  fighters.  It 
was  Lenin  who  coined  the  term  "coun- 
terrevolutionary" for  anyone  who  op- 
posed their  imposition  of  Communist 
totalitarianism.  Last  year,  a  pastoral 
letter  by  Archbishop  Obando  was  de- 


nounced by  the  a^nrtiniat^tf  as  a 
"criminal  act."  The  letter  called  for  a 
dialog  of  national  reconciliation,  for 
all  the  conflicting  parties  in  Nicaragua 
to  come  together  to  peaceably  work 
out  their  differences. 

Castro  deceived  many  in  the  West 
about  his  avowed  Marxist-Leninist  be- 
liefs; he  even  carried  a  rosary  and 
wore  crucifixes  when  parading 
through  the  streets  of  Havanr.  Also 
recognizing  the  usefulness  of  disguis- 
ing their  real  intentions  from  the 
West,  the  Sandinistas  have  followed 
the  example  of  Poland;  religion  will 
not  be  obliterated  overnight,  but 
rather,  gradually  eliminated.  To 
counter  the  traditional  church,  the 
Sandinistas  created  their  so-called 
popular  church,  which  merges  Marx- 
lam  and  Christianity.  Indeed,  many 
posters  around  Managua  cite  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between 
Christianity  and  Marxism.  At  campe- 
slno— peasant— masses,  bullets  are  con- 
secrated and  sent  to  the  war  front. 

The  campaign  against  the  church  in- 
cludes tactics  to  discredit  and  smear 
church  officials.  The  aa«rtint«tjui  at- 
tenu>ted  to  frame  one  priest  in  an  al- 
leged sexual  encoimter  with  a  female 
parishioner.  The  parishioner  t\imed 
out  to  be  a  Sandinista  agent.  Camera 
crews  were  conveniently  waiting  at  the 
woman's  house  when  another  Sandi- 
nista internal  security  official,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  woman's  husband, 
dragged  the  beaten  and  naked  priest 
from  the  house.  A  revealing  commen- 
tary on  the  nature  of  the  Sandinistas 
was  the  subsequent  publication,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  priest's  humiliation 
at  their  hands,  of  a  pornographic  pam- 
phlet detailing  the  lurid  Incident.  The 
Catholic  Bishops  Councils'  response, 
typically,  was  censored  from  being 
published. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
literacy  campaign  in  Nicaragiia.  Sandi- 
nista apologist  often  point  to  the  so- 
called  successes  of  the  SandtnlstAS.  as 
if  to  say,  anyone  who  teaches  a  child 
to  read  cannot  be  all  bad.  But,  we 
should  remember  that,  as  Arkady 
Shevchenko  recently  remained  after 
his  defection,  all  the  amenities  in  life 
are  worth  little  without  your  freedom. 

The  literacy  campaign  is  more  accu- 
rately described  as  an  Indoctrination 
campaign— or  as  brainwashing.  The 
Sandinistas,  like  true  Communists, 
recognize  the  value  of  ideas.  As  the  in- 
troduction to  a  literacy  mammi  ex- 
plains: 

Language  does  not  possess  that  sense  of 
neutrality  which  the  capitalist  bourgeoisie, 
aa  a  dedicated  defender  of  scandalous  privi- 
leges, wished  to  stamp  on  It.  Language,  as 
human  expression.  Is  a  historical  transmit- 
ter of  moral,  social,  and  aesthetic  values 
*  *  *  It  shouldn't  seem  strange  that  the  lan- 
guage of  our  people  contains  the  spirit  of 
the  bourgeoisie  who  sold  us  out  and  of  So- 
mocismo;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  that  it 
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eontaliM  the  KiGtel  attitudH  of  the  captUllat 
boufieolrte. 

The  publication  toes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Utency  ompalgn  will  not 
coosist  purely  of  lesmlnc  to  read  and 
write,  but  of  ralaing  oonadouanen. 
WhUe  aU  of  this  may  be  dtsmissfid  by 
some  as  rhetoric,  I  think  it  significant 
that  the  children  of  Ntcaracua  are 
leamlnc  to  speU  words  like  "extermi- 
nate," "aggression."  "intervention." 
and  "repressicm"  in  the  third  grade. 
One  high  school  text  displays  an  inter- 
esting twist  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan — explaining  that  the 
Soviet  soldiers  are  in  Afghanistan  to 
liberate  that  country,  and  assuring 
readers  that  if  the  Soviets  were  Impe- 
rlalirts,  there  would  be  Soviet  busi- 
nesses In  Afghanistan 

I  will  not  lay  out  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  In  Nicaragua, 
and  the  menace  it  represents  to  the 
democratic  neighboring  countries  of 
Central  America,  except  to  say  that 
the  introduction  of  the  MI-24  Hind 
gunshlp,  the  flying  tanks  which  the 
Soviets  are  using  so  effectively  against 
the  Afghan  people,  and  intelligence  re- 
ports about  Sandinista  acquisition  of 
chemical  warfare  capability,  are  of 
major  concern.  All  the  information 
about  Nicaragua's  militarism  is  well 
documented  and  available  to  Members 
who  want  to  read  it.  I  Just  want  to  add 
that  I  am  perplexed  by  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  who  have  said  they  will 
vote  against  the  aid  package  to  Nicara- 
gua's freedom  fighters,  and  yet  take 
credit  for  supporting  the  Afghan  mu- 
Jahedln.  Does  it  take  direct  Soviet 
troop  involvement  in  order  for  the 
threat  to  be  acknowledged?  Can  oppo- 
nents of  aid  simply  ignore  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisers,  thousands  of  Cubans,  at 
every  level  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Armed 
Forces,  plus  the  Eastern  bloc  person- 
nel—Bxilgarians,  Clechs.  East  Qer- 
mans.  as  weU  as  the  PLO.  Libjrans,  and 
North  Koreans?  Indeed.  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisers  have  recently  been  sight- 
ed in  combat  against  the  freedom 
fighters  close  to  the  Honduran  border. 

America's  desertion  of  Nicaragua's 
democratic  resistaiux  will  send  a  terri- 
ble message  to  the  Afghan  rebels,  to 
those  groups  seeking  to  liberate  their 
countries  from  Communist  dictator- 
ships in  Angola,  Moaambique.  Ethio- 
pia, Cambodia,  and  In  Vietnam,  and,  if 
we  give  up  on  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  it 
will  give  Inspiration  and  renewed 
fervor  to  the  terrorists  and  the  en- 
emies of  America  and  our  allies  all 
over  the  world. 

I  hope  this  package  will  be  approved, 
but  beyond  that.  I  hope  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  revisit  this  issue  with 
the  Congress  soon;  $14  million  is  not 
enough  to  put  adequate  military  pres- 
sive  on  the  Sandinistas  so  they  will 
agree  to  negotiate  with  the  Contras 
and  with  all  elements  of  the  internal 
dissident    groups— the    trade    unions. 


the    Catholic    Church,    the    sUenoed 
press,  and  the  business  community. 

In  all  honesty.  I  must  state  that  $14 
million  is  a  Bay  of  Pigs  in  slow  motion, 
another  half-hearted  commitment  to 
the  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to 
shed  their  blood  to  liberate  their  coun- 
try and  their  fellow  dtisens.  The  $14 
million  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Con- 
tras nevertheless,  and  it  will  also  keep 
the  Sandinistas  from  fulfilling  their 
stated  objective  of  overthrowing 
nelghbortag  El  Salvador,  and  eventual- 
ly. Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica.  Costa  Rica.  Borge  claimed,  was 
such  easy  pickings  that  it  would  be  the 
"dessert."  To  those  Members  who 
claim  the  Contras  are  not  effective  nor 
represent  a  military  threat  to  the  San- 
dinistas, let  me  assure  them  that  if 
they  were  not,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Sandinistas  would  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  money  trying  to  ma- 
nipulate the  vote  on  aid.  Finally,  for 
those  concerned  about  budgetary  re- 
straint. $14  million  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  we  will  have  to  spend 
otherwise  to  beef  up  the  FBI.  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  military  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America,  and  for  ref- 
ugee assistance  programs.  These  agen- 
cies and  programs  will  require  more 
funding  if  Sandinista  destabilization 
efforts  are  not  curtailed.  The  refugee 
problem  will  clearly  worsen  as  the 
Sandinistas,  relieved  of  Contra  pres- 
sure, move  to  strangle  any  internal  dis- 
sidence. 

Contrary  to  the  argument  that 
American  aid  to  the  Contras  Is  the 
reason  for  the  war,  the  dvll  war  in 
Nicaragua  will  rage  on.  as  it  has  for 
the  past  year,  whether  or  not  Ameri- 
can aid  is  continued,  because  the  Con- 
tras. thanlifully,  have  more  reliable 
friends  than  the  United  SUtes.  But 
without  respect  for  basic  human 
rights,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  Nica- 
ragua, just  as  there  is  no  peace  today 
in  Vietnam.  As  long  ss  Nicaragua  con- 
tinues to  deny  fundamental  liberties 
to  its  people,  internal  dissension  will 
persist,  and  there  will  be  no  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  clearly  the 
greatest  violator  of  human  rights  and 
the  greatest  menace  to  peace  in  the 
world  today.  But,  the  Breshnev  doc- 
trine should  not  be  seen  as  irreversi- 
ble. Today,  eight  coimtrles  are  in 
armed  revolt  against  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism. The  Soviet  empire  Is  rotten  from 
internal  corruption,  a  growing  rejec- 
tion of  Soviet-style  government,  and 
the  same  spirit  of  nationalism  which 
was  successfully  exploited  by  the  Sovi- 
eU  in  the  1970's.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  trend,  and  align  our- 
selves with  those  who  are  willing  to 
challenge  the  nation  that  poses  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  freedoms. 

Our  Nation  has  saved  the  free  world 
more  than  once  from  totalitarianism. 
On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  salva- 
tion of  democratic  government  from 


the  Nasi  threat,  and  the  liberation  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  let's 
not  sell  out  our  friends  to  the  brutal- 
ity and  expansionist  grip  of  the  Soviet 
totalltarlans  and  their  clients  in  the 
Third  World.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suppport  this  appropriation,  and  any 
other  measures  to  force  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  up  to  the  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
solemn  pledge  they  made  to  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States  in  1979  to 
establish  representative  government  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Pat  Rob- 
ertson of  the  Christian  Broadcast  Net- 
work and  a  monograph  entitled  "Cen- 
tral America:  Freedom  or  Slavery." 
from  the  National  Perspectives  Insti- 
tute, be  printed  in  the  Rsooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooKD.  as  follows: 

THSCmtlSTIAM 

BsoADCASTiva  Ncrwoaa.  IiK.. 
VlTVinia.  BeaOi.  VA.  AprU  22.  198S. 
Haa.  BiMMUM  D.  Snois. 
U.S.  SenaU,  SenaU  Hart  OJJlce  Buildino, 
Wtuhinoton,  DC 

DsAS  Sbhatob  Snofs:  Major  General 
Jerry  Curry.  Former  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  in  Oeimany,  this  week  com- 
pleted an  outstanding  monograph  entitled 
"Central  America:  Freedom  or  Slavery." 

In  thla  fresh  work.  General  Curry  polnta 
out  that  the  United  State*  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  established  a  rebel 
government  to  wrest  freedom  from  the  op- 
preaalon  of  King  George  III  of  England.  At 
a  crucial  juncture  In  the  life  of  thii  new 
nation,  it  waa  recognized  aa  legitimate  by 
the  govermnent  of  France  and  thereby  re- 
ceived the  critical  support  needed  to  prevail 
in  a  struggle  against  tyranny. 

General  Curry  argues  that  the  United 
Statea  could  follow  the  historic  precedent 
set  by  France  and  recognize  the  Nlcaraguan 
government  In  exile  aa  the  legitimate  ex- 
preaaion  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  who  are 
struggling  to  throw  off  an  illegitimate  yoke 
Impressed  upon  them  by  a  foreign  dominat- 
ed oligarchy. 

May  I  commend  this  Insightful  work  to 
yoiu*  attention  aa  you  consider  the  crucial 
Issue  of  United  Statea  support  for  freedom 
in  Nicaragua.  I  remain 
Cordially  yours. 

Pat  RoantTSOH. 

Pntident 

Curnua  Amxkica:  Fkxsdom  ok  Slavibt 

(Tlie  National  Perspectives  Institute  Is  a 
noniiroflt  organisation  devoted  to  scholarly 
research  and  analysis  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  public  policy  in  the  areas  of:  eco- 
nomics, government,  foreign  policy,  and  the 
general  aodal  sdencea.  Consideration  of 
issues  will  sometimes  Include  Inquiry  into 
and  evaluation  of  various  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  departments  and  agen- 
dea.  NPI  presently  has  offices  In  Chesa- 
peake, Virginia,  and  Is  soon  to  tiave  offices 
in  WastUngton.  O.C. 

(NPI  Is  committed  to  function  as  an  Inde- 
pendent analyst  and  critic,  whoee  end  Is  to 
publish  its  findings  for  the  information  of 
the  public  and  the  attention  of  decision- 
makers. Views  expressed  in  NPI's  publica- 
tions are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 


neceaaarUy  reflect  the  views  of  the  staff,  of- 
floen  or  trustees  of  the  Institute. 

(Aa  an  organisation.  The  National  Per- 
apecUvea  Institute  will  examine  governmen- 
tal issues  and  policies  from  the  nation's  his- 
torical Judeo-Chrlstlan  perspective.  Within 
this  context.  NPI  talus  ss  its  core  guideline 
a  distinctive  set  of  trsdltiona.  values  and  be- 
liefs that  keep  It  in  check  with  society's 
overall  welfare. 

(NPI  will  encourage  some  of  Its  acholan  to 
analyze  and  address  current  topical  ques- 
Uona.  Others  will  direct  their  efforts  toward 
thorough.  In-depth  research  at  their  own 
pace.  These  scholars  will  strive  to  pioneer 
new,  original  concepts  and  aolutlona.  With 
fundamental  changes  occurring  within  our 
modem  society  at  an  ever-Increasing  speed. 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  meet  these  new 
challenges  with  freab  Ideas  and  Integrity.) 

For  centuries,  Central  America  has  been 
cursed  with  endemic  political,  social,  and 
economic  instability.  The  himian  rights  of 
the  Central  Americans  have  been  betrayed 
so  often  ttiat,  at  timea,  the  people  seem 
numb  and  debilitated. 

Communism  did  not  create  this  condition. 
The  same  situation  would  exist  today,  with 
modification,  whether  or  not  there  was  an 
ideology  called  communism.  But  the  Sovi- 
ets, their  East  European  Empire,  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  nnirimiini«»-Ban<nnliit,afl  are 
now  seizing  power  In  Central  America, 
giving  the  situation  a  crucial  twist. 

There  is  no  historical  example  of  a  nation 
In  which  communism  has  fvilfUled  Its  prom- 
ises of  democracy  and  freedom  to  Its  citi- 
zens. Hl8torl::ally  the  reverse  Is  true.  Com- 
munist governments  perpetually  exist  In  a 
hostile  environment  of  rejection  by  the 
people  they  enalave  because  they  violate 
both  the  philosophy  and  system  of  lawful 
government. 

Today  many  attempt  to  rationalize  away 
the  bitter  slavery  that  communism  brings.' 
But  if  our  foimdlng  fathers  were  here,  they 
would  remind  us  that  our  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought  over  leaser  offenses.  Free- 
dom for  Central  America  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come! 

The  current  struggle  In  Central  America  is 
not  a  matter  of  Ideology,  a  struggle  between 
communism  and  free  enterprise,  though 
such  a  struggle  is  surely  taking  place.  At 
Issue  Is  not  a  confrontation  between  Fidel 
Castro,  the  illegitimate  communlst-Sandl- 
nlsta  government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
though  that  too  is  part  of  the  process.  The 
Issue  is  not  whether  Congress  should  pro- 
vide )14  million  In  support  to  the  contras, 
nor  Is  it  about  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
advisers  In  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Calero,  a  leader  of  the  Nlcaraguan  re- 
sistance, writing  In  the  Washington  Post 
says: 

"But  rarely  do  we  hear  concern  about 
what  Is  good  for  NIcaraguans  and  what  we 
want  for  our  country. 

"We  NIcaraguans  see  the  main  Issue  as  In- 
ternal—a  struggle  by  NIcaraguans  for  self 
determination,  democracy  and  social  Justice. 
It  is  a  struggle  against  other  NIcaraguans 
and  foreigners  who,  like  the  Polish  regime 
of  General  Wojclech  Jaruzelskl.  have  Im- 
posed a  tyranny  on  their  fellow  citizens  with 
the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union."  * 


Events  have  shown  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  EI  Salvador  and  Central  America 
Intend  to  continue  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom. Must  they  fight  alone?  The  Sandinis- 
tas don't  l>ave  to  fight  alone.  Foreign  com- 
munist powers  openly  help  them.  The  com- 
munist terrorists  fighting  the  legitimate 
government  of  El  Salvador  don't  have  to 
fight  alone.  Should  those  wtu>  are  fighting 
for  freedom  be  asked  to  fii^t  alone?  No! 
These  things  ought  not  to  t>e.  For  this  is 
neither  a  partissn  nor  a  bipartisan  matter. 
It  la  an  American  matter. 

Though  UJf .  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rlck  was  talking  about  oommtmlst  insur- 
gents in  Central  America  when  she  made 
the  following  statement,  she  coiUd  Just  as 
well  have  been  ♦■'"'^g  atwut  aome  oplnlon- 
mskers  in  this  country: 

"They  are  trying  to  teach  us  that  it  Is  le- 
gitimate for  cooununist  governments  to 
Uain  and  arm  tuerrlllss  and  mske  war  on 
their  noncommunlst  neighbors,  and  that  It 
Is  Illegitimate  for  noncommunlst  to  defend 
themselves  or  for  othos  to  help  them  do 
so."  •  Mr.  Calero  pleads: 

"We  ssk  only  for  enough  help  so  that  we 
can  have  a  ressonably  even  chance  In  our 
fight  for  freedom.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
suffering,  and  it  Is  our  country  that  must 
make  the  sacrlfloes.  We  do  not  ask  others  to 
share  these  horrors.  We  aak  only  for  enough 
resources  from  outside  to  give  us  a  dianoe 
to  fight  against  the  weapons  the  aaTM^Tiiftit 
have  received  from  communists."  *  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  an  excessive  request. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  of  1776,  otir 
requests  were  less  modest 

It  is  true,  too,  that  what  is  a  question  of 
freedom  for  Central  Americans,  may 
become  a  question  of  stability  for  the 
United  States.  Five  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America  already  lives  within 
our  borders.'  With  Central  America  In  the 
tlux>e8  of  a  crisis,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  looking  to  refuge  in  our  country. 
If  we  don't  support  the  Central  Americans 
In  their  fight  for  their  own  cotmtries,  we 
will  find  ourselves  supporting  them  when 
they  come  to  take  refuge  in  ours. 

What  should  be  our  objective  in  Central 
America?  It  is  to  oppose  the  enslavement  of 
the  frightened  and  abused  people  of  Central 
America  by  all  enemies  of  freedom,  from 
both  the  Right  and  the  Left.  We  also  must 
strive  to  help  lift  them  from  their  tiistoric 
poverty. 

Human  slavery  Is  human  slavery,  from 
whatever  Ideological  cauldron  it  Is  ladled. 
Slavery  Is  wrong,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  remain  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  It.  In  the  final  analysis, 
they  will  neither  excuuK  nor  forgive  those 
who  give  away  Central  America's  freedom, 
no  matter  how  well  Intentloned  they  may 
be,  or  how  cleverly  they  disguise  the  betray- 
al. 

The  real  question  facing  the  Congress  snd 
this  nation  Is  whether  we  will  choose  to 
help  Central  America  remain  free,  or 
whether  we  will  stand  by— idle,  indifferent, 
or  politically  posturing— while  others  steal 
their  freedom  from  them.  Do  we  or  do  we 
not  Intend  to  fully  support  our  Central 
American  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  quest 
for  freedom? 


nCASAOUA 
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Our  founding  fathers  believed  that  all 
people  have  a  lawful  right  to  resist  tyranny 
and  to  fight  to  secure  their  freedom  upon 
proof  of  a  systematic  violation  of  law  by  the 
ruling  authority.  Stnoe  the  communist-Ssn- 
dlnlsTas  liave  clearly  violated  the  legitimate 
Sims  and  asplrationa  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people,  they  govern  illegitimately.  There- 
fore, the  people  of  Nicaragua  have  at  least 
ss  much  right  to  dumge  governments  by 
force  as  did  our  founding  fatliers.  Mr. 
Calero  correctly  points  out  that: 

"The  very  conditions  that  Justified  the 
hemlspbertc  Intervention  agataist  the 
Somosa  regime  exist  svUn.  but  In  greater 
measure.  The  existence  of  those  conditions 
Jtistifies  foreign  support  sgaln.  this  time 
against  the  Hanrtinlsts  regime,  which  has 
betrayed  omx  revolution  »f  ♦»»»*  Hipnw^iia 
snd  hss  ignored  its  commitments  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  ■  *  * 

"Above  sll.  however,  we  believe  that  the 
United  States  snd  other  democratic  nstions 
tiave  no  rigiit  to  oonf  er  upon  the »»»«/««««»« 
regime  the  leglttmscy  tbst  it  has  not  been 
able  to  adiieve  within  the  country.  The 
people  of  Nicaragua  do  not  regard  the  San- 
dlnlsU  regime  as  a  legitimate  or  aoceptatde 
government."  • 

It  Is  a  historical  fsct  UuU  the  United 
States  supported  the  rlghtwlng  dictator 
Somoca  In  NIcsragua.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that 
the  United  States  stopped  supporting 
Somoaa  and  started  supporting  the  Sandi- 
nistss.  That  support  ocmtlnued  untU  it 
becsme  obvious  that  the  Sandinistas  intend- 
ed to  exchange  slavery  of  the  Right  under 
the  dictator  Somosa  for  slavery  of  the  Left 
under  a  oommunlst-fiandinlsta  dictatorship. 

The  Sandinistas  were  recognised  ss  a  gov- 
ernment In  exile  only  two  mnnttf  prior  to 
Somoea's  ouster.'  They  had  no  great  legiti- 
macy. In  fact,  they  enjoyed  far  less  popular 
support  than  the  contras  now  have. 

But  it  was  the  Nlcaraguan  people's  deter- 
mination to  be  free  that  toppled  Somosa 
and  brought  the  Hanrtlnlstas  to  power.  They 
did  not  overthrow  tiit  enslavers  of  the 
Right  only  to  be  reenslaved  by  the  equally 
repugnant  and  cruel  H«~<iT»t»»M.  of  the  Left. 
They  will  fight  on.  armed  only  with  courage 
and  hope  If  necessary.  But  stUl  they  will 
fight,  with  or  without  ssristsnce  from  the 
United  States.  They  may  l>e  forced  to 
submit,  but  they  will  never  surrender. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  points  out 
"By  any  standard  the  ««»»<«»«»«»—  are  in 
trouble.  The  economy  Is  nearly  bankrupt. 
Women  trudge  from  ahop  to  shop  or  stand 
hours  In  line  at  markets  for  food  snd  other 
necessities."  * 

And  Mr.  Calero  observes: 

"Again  nearly  the  entire  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion  and  leadership  In  Nicaragua 
hss  turned  against  the  government  .  .  .  And 
our  neighbors— Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador— liave  all  spoken  out  officially 
against  the  Sandinistas  even  more  strongly 
than  they  ever  did  against  Somosa."* 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  U.S. 
government  support  tuw  gone  down  because 
Congress  refuses  to  release  $14  million  in 
aid.  the  NIcaraguans  are  voting  with  their 
feet  There  hss  been  a  rapid  Increase  in  tbe 
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number*  fleelnc  Ntearmcua  to  join  thoae 
flchtinc  the  SandtnteUa. 

"Still,  rebel  numben  ocmtlnue  to  awell. 
The  moat  Important  group  has  crown  in  le«i 
than  a  year  frx>m  around  10,000  to  nearly 
tCOOO  .  .  .  Alao  flwelUng  FDN  ranks  are 
younc  men  who  ny  they  prefer  Joining  the 
oontraa  to  being  drafted  Into  the  army."  ■* 

But  becauee  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  XJS.  CongreH  to  support  them,  thoae 
fighting  for  freedom  must  do  so  under  con- 
dttlons  remlnlaoent  of  Valley  Por«e: 

"But  rebel  forces  are  rapidly  depleting 
th^r  ammunition  and  suppUes.  Recent  visi- 
tors to  ooDtra  camps  say  many  soldiers  are 
limited  to  a  half-down  bulleU  a  day.  Bat- 
tered tin  cans  often  serve  as  canteena.  Boots 
are  badly  worn  and  sometimes  have  <Htly 
frayed  atrtnga  for  laces.  Normal  IS-day  re- 
cruit training  now  last  30  days  becauae 
there  are  not  enough  weapona  to  aend  new 
troopa  Into  the  field."  >> 

This  Is  not  some  flgment  of  the  Imagina- 
tion contrived  by  the  Reagan  Admlniatra- 
tlon.  It  ia  an  established  fact.  As  Mr.  Calero 
concludes  in  his  Waahlncton  Post  article, 

"Genuine  oonoem  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Ntcaraguan  people  can  only  translate 
into  support  for  the  democratic  opposition 
and  Its  struggle  to  return  Nicaragua  to  the 
values  that  guided  us  in  removing  the 
Somoaa  dictatorship."  ■* 

The  questloD  before  Congreaa  Is  not 
whether  to  approve  or  refuse  $14  million  in 
aid  for  the  oontraa.  The  question  before 
Oongreas  is  this:  Will  Congress'  action  con- 
tribute to  the  enslaving  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and.  by  extension,  the  people  of 
Central  Amertra.  or  will  Congress  do  all  In 
Its  power  to  free  them? 

The  same  question  applies  to  our  news 
media,  for  implicit  in  the  news  media's 
power  ia  the  ultimate  responslbUlty  for  how 
It  uses  that  power.  The  exerdae  of  power  is 
never  neutral.  It  contributes  either  to  the- 
greater  good  of  a  tree  society  or  to  Its  un- 
dermining, weakening  and  destruction.  The 
news  media  will  either  use  their  power  to 
hasten  the  demise  of  Central  American  free- 
dom, or  It  wm  give  new  hope  to  a  free  Cen- 
tral America.  Faced  with  such  a  disaster  In 
the  making,  there  can  be  no  neutral  observ- 
ers. 

Fk  the  Coogreas  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
struggle  is  already  Joined  and  the  confronU- 
tlon  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  No  matter 
how  unsatisfactorily  or  unpersuaslvely  the 
Administratlao  may  seem  to  articulate  Its 
policy,  the  facts  remain  Irrefutable. 

The  oommunist-Sandlnistaa  are  militarily 
oonaolldating  their  power  to  enslave  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  They  make  It  clear  that 
aa  aooD  aa  that  ia  accomplished,  they  Intend 
to  enslave  the  rest  of  Central  America." 
kkvolutiom:  i7ts  ajid  isss 

Historically,  the  most  successful  and  en- 
during revolution  was  that  of  1776  through 
which  the  United  States  of  America  pre- 
vailed In  the  proclaiming  of  Its  Independ- 
ence. It  ia  a  standard  against  which  all  revo- 
lutions can  be  measured.  It  permanently 
elevated  a  people  from  a  condition  of  sub- 
aervience,  to  one  In  which  freedom  was  suc- 
cessfully proclaimed  and  upheld  throughout 
the  land.  This  was  primarily  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  rvolu»ton's  leaders,  and  be- 
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cause  it  waa  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
Uw. 

There  ia  an  interesting  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  American  Revolution.  In  those 
days,  too,  there  was  a  foreign  power  willing 
to  support  the  patriots  in  their  legitimate 
struggle.  After  the  Continental  Congress 
and  Its  armed  forces  had  demonstrated  their 
will  to  fight  and  win.'*  France  recognised 
the  colonial  government's  legitimacy  and 
threw  Its  military  weight  into  the  war  on 
the  American  side. 

Both  the  French  army  and  navy  fought 
alongside  the  American  patriots.  When  the 
war  was  won.  the  French  forces  were  re- 
called and  the  Americans  were  left  to  sort 
out  their  own  affairs. 

Fortunately  for  our  nation,  the  French 
were  not  aqueamiah.  If  they  had  operated 
under  the  constraints  currently  Imposed  by 
our  Congress  against  the  Administration's 
Central  Amertcao  policy,  the  war  would 
have  been  lost  and  the  United  States  would 
have  remained  a  British  colony.  And  if  Con- 
gress does  not  modify  its  stand,  that  is  what 
will  happen  today.  Central  America  will 
lose. 

There  la  another  Important  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  example  of  177d.  No  nation 
can  do  for  another  nation  what  that  nation 
could  or  should  do  for  Itself.  French  com- 
mitment and  armed  forces  could  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  American  effort  and  commit- 
ment. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  win  freedom  for  El  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua, or  any  other  Central  American  nation. 
These  nations  must  define  their  own  free- 
dom. We  can  and  must  be  prepared  to  help 
them  In  significant  ways,  but  they  must  pro- 
vide their  own  solutions — Central  American 
solutions  to  Central  American  problems. 

The  Ntcaraguan  patriota  facing  the  com- 
munist-Sandlnistas  even  now  are  demon- 
strating that  they  are  capable  of  fighting 
and  winning  on  their  own.  It  Is  not  the  num- 
bers of  Nicaraguans  fighting  for  freedom 
ttiat  will  turn  the  tide;  It  la  the  quality  of 
their  commitment  to  freedom  that  will  ulti- 
mately prevail. 

And  to  prevail  successfully  against  the 
communlst-Sandinista  dictatorship  these 
patriots  must,  at  some  point,  form  their  own 
civil  government,  one  that  can  demonstrate 
the  capability  of  controlling  military  leaders 
and  duly  constituted  armed  forcea.  To  be  be- 
lievable, they  must  do  It  In  a  way  that  shows 
that  they,  not  the  communist-Sandinlstas. 
are  the  legitimate  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Forming  such  a  central  government  will 
require  that  they  place  national  Interest 
above  personal  interest,  gain,  privilege  and 
prestige.  If  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
do  this,  their  cause  will  not  succeed.  As  a 
practical  matter,  should  the  Nlcaraguan  pa- 
triots win  and  no  effectual  government  be 
prepared  to  take  lU  proper  place.  Nicaragua 
will  find  Itaelf  in  chaoa  once  a«ain. 

What  ahould  the  United  SUtea  of  Amer- 
ica do?  Disparate  approaches  may  be  equal- 
ly effective.  But  we  suggest  the  following  aa 
a  possible  course  of  action. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  should  start  treat- 
ing the  communist-Sandinlstas  like  the  Ille- 
gitimate government  they  are.  Diplomatic 
relations  should  be  terminated  and  all  rea- 
sonable diplomatic,  economic  and  political 
sanctions  should  be  taken  against  them, 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Free  nations 
throughout  the  world  should  be  encouraged 
to  Join  us  In  these  actions. 


><0.  WUUam  Whltehurst,  "Dtary  of  a  Conam— ■ 
man"  (Norfolk/Virginia  Beach:  The  Donning  Com- 
puy.  PubUahet*.  19M).  p.  lai. 


Second,  the  United  States  ahould  encour- 
age freedom-loving  Nicaraguans  to  form  a 
legitimate  civil  government  This  would  not 
be  a  guerrilla  government  In  exile.  It  would 
be  similar  to  the  DeOaulle  government  in 
Oreat  Britain  whUe  France  was  suffering 
under  a  Nad  dictatorship. 

The  freedom  movement  cannot  consist 
merely  of  thoae  willing  to  fight  In  the  field. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  many  opinion- 
making  leaders  who  have  fled  the  country 
to  become  directly  Involved  in  forming  a  le- 
gitimate Nlcaraguan  dvU  government. 

We  alao  auggeat  that  prominent  persons, 
elites  and  others  reoogniaed  to  have  nation- 
al-level leadership  ability  or  influeixx 
should  be  encouraged  to  leave  Nicaragua 
and  Join  thla  new  dvU  government  All  poa- 
aible  actions  should  be  taken  not  to  simply 
cloak  the  new  government  In  legitimacy,  but 
to  make  It  in  fact  the  civil  government  of 
Nicaragua.  Such  a  government  would  legally 
merit  the  support  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people, 
the  United  States  and  other  freedom-loving 
nations. 

The  United  States  should  then  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  the  same  support  to  the  le- 
gitimate government  of  Nicaragua  that 
France  and  others  provided  us  during  our 
Revolutionary  War.  That  Is  to  say,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support  plus  cIvU  and  military  advis- 
ers of  the  caliber  of  Lafayette  and  Baron 
von  SteubeiL  Many  are  squeamish  today 
over  military  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  rush  to  cite  the  recent  Viet  Nam 
War  experience.  They  forget  about  the  Boat 
People  of  South  Viet  Nam.  who  brave  ocean 
storms  and  overcrowded  boats  under  a  blis- 
tering tropical  sun.  who  suffer  starvation 
and  dehydration  and  face  murder  and  rape 
and  slavery  In  their  efforts  to  escape  com- 
munist slavery.  To  these  people,  the  Viet 
Nam  War  was  not  the  wrong  war  fought  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  for  the 
wrong  reason.  It  was  the  right  war,  and  the 
only  wrong  things  came  after  It  was  lost. 

COHCLDSION 

The  spirit  of  human  slavery  endemic  to 
communism  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  per- 
meating the  hearts,  souls  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Central  America  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive. The  struggle  taking  place  there  Is 
not  between  communism  and  capitalism;  It 
Is  over  whether  the  [>eople  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  their  children's  children  will  live 
free  or  be  enslaved. 

There  Is  no  historical  example  of  a  nation 
falling  under  cooununist  rule  and  having  Its 
freedoms  Improved  and  enhanced.  Certain- 
ly, a  communist  takeover  will  not  profit 
Central  Americans. 

Our  founding  fathers  believed  that  all 
people  have  a  lawful  right  to  resist  tyranny 
and  to  fight  to  seciire  freedom  to  them- 
selves and  their  nation.  Since  the  commu- 
nist-Sandinlstas are  enslaving  Nicaragua, 
they  are  not  the  legitimate  govenmient  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  people.  As  a  result,  the  Nlc- 
araguan people  have  a  legal  right  to  form  a 
legitimate  govenunent  and  to  remove  the 
communlst-Sandinista  dictators,  by  force  if 
necessary. 

Based  on  the  French  contribution  to  our 
own  Revolutionary  War  effort  we  should 
help  Central  Americans,  including  those  pa- 
triots fighting  for  freedom  In  Nicaragua,  to 
resist  all  who  would  enslave  them.  That  In- 
cludes dictatorships  of  both  Left  and  Right. 

History's  indictment  of  the  govenunent  of 
the  United  States  of  America  may  well  be 
based  on  whether  or  not  Congress  did  all  in 
its  power   to   secure   freedom   for  Central 


America,  or  whether  It  impotently  stood  by 
quibbling  while  cruel  communists  enslaved 
our  neighbors. 

Dr.  Jerry  Ralph  Curry,  President,  Nation- 
al Perspectives  Institute,  entered  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  private  and  retired  thirty- 
four  years  later  as  a  Major  Oeneral.  His  as- 
signments Included  research  and  develop- 
ment, combat  command,  operations.  Intelli- 
gence, logistics,  budgeting  and  aviation.  He 
has  lived  eleven  years  in  Europe  and  four 
years  in  the  far  east  and  has  worked  with 
foreign  govenunents  from  the  local  to  the 
national  level.  He  attended  Kansas  State 
University  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  earned  degrees  from  Boston  University, 
Luther  Rice  Seminary  and  the  University  of 
Nebraslui,  Omaha.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  both 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College  and  the  Com- 
mand and  Oeneral  Staff  College  and  is  a 
member  of  The  International  Honor  Society 
In  History.  He  has  numerous  awards  and 
decorations  Including  the  Defense  and 
Army  Distinguished  Service  Medals,  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  the  Para- 
chute Badge,  Ranger  Tab  and  Master  Army 
Aviator  Wings,  as  well  as  the  Netherlands 
Order  of  Orange-Nassau  and  he  has  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  STAND- 
ARDS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1986 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  32 

Mr,  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Gore)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  796)  to 
authorize  appropilations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

In  section  3,  insert  "(a)"  inmiediately  after 
"Sec.  2.  ",  and  add  the  following  at  the  end: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  $50,000 
is  authorized  only  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  creation  and  maintenance  of  data 
bases  on  structural  failures.". 


STATUE  OP  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  33 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Mathias) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  37) 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of 
Jeannette  Rankin  presented  by  the 
State  of  Montana  for  placement  in  Na- 
tional Statuary  Hall,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Joint  Committee  on  Printing", 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  34 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  lit.  THt7RMOin» 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Joint 
resolution  i&J.  Res.  45)  to  desii^te 
"NaUonal  ChUd  Safety  Week";  as  fol- 
lows: 

strike  aU  after  the  tiUe  and  inaert  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

Whereas  more  than  1.5  million  children 
have  been  reported  miiwring  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  many  of  these  children  are  never 
found: 

Whereas  missing  children  are  often  inno- 
cent victims  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse; 

Whereas  ooany  local  voltmteer  groups  al- 
ready are  working  enthusiastically  to  pro- 
mote child  aaf ety: 

Whereaa  the  »*t««ing  Ctiildren  Act  and 
the  Mlsalng  Cliildren'a  Assistance  Act  liave 
facilitated  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  crimes  involving  miariTig  and  exploited 
children: 

Whereas  there  is  now  a  national  clearing- 
house. The  National  Center  for  Miming  and 
Exploited  Children,  and  a  toll-free  hotline 
to  centralize  the  efforts  to  locate  mt««iTig 
children; 

Whereas  The  Natioiud  Center  for  Mi—iny 
and  Exploited  Children  providea  education- 
al child  safety  materials  and  information 
about  Identification  procedures,  such  as  vol- 
untary fingerprinting,  dental  charting  and 
photographing  of  children: 

Whereas  Information  received  through 
the  toll-free  hotline  is  disseminated  to  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  the  protection,  safety,  and  secu- 
rity of  aU  children  should  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities; 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
increase  public  awareness  and  provide  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  combat  and  pre- 
vent the  increasing  problem  of  missing  and 
exploited  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  BCay, 
1985.  as  "National  Child  Safety  Awareness 
Month."  and  to  call  upon  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  ottserve  the 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  ceremonies  for  the  better  protec- 
tion, security,  and  safety  of  all  children. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "designating 
the  month  of  May,  1985,  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month." 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  35 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Risgle, 
Mr.  Levih,  and  Mr.  Kerry)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  current  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Cirov- 
emment  for  the  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988,  and  revising  the  con- 


gressional budget  for  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1985;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3.  iocreaae.  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase,  the  amount  on  line  U 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase,  the  amount  on  Iir>e  14 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase,  the  amount  on  line  IS 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  3.  IrKTease,  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase,  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase,  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase,  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $800,000,000, 

On  page  4,  Increase,  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase,  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increaae.  the  amoimt  on  line  7 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  IS 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $1,300,000,000. 

(te  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  17,  iixaeaae  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increaae  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  18.  iiKTeaae  the  amoimt  on  llr»e 
17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33,  iiua-ease  the  amount  on  line 
12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $1,121,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $325,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $1,108,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  aa  line 

12  by  $444,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  <m  line 

13  by  $1,093,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $679,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
34  by  $310,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  34  by  $183,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 
25  by  $277,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  2  by  $344,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $330,000,000. 

On  page  45,  decrease  the  first  amoimt  on 
Une  8  by  $88,000,000. 

On  page  45,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $4,000,000. 
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On  PM«  45.  decreMe  the  unount  on  line  9 
by  $76,000,000. 
On  PMC  45.  deereaae  the  unount  on  Une 

10  by  »ao.ooo.ooo. 

On  page  45,  decreaae  the  flnt  anMHint  on 
Une  11  by  141.000,000. 

On  PMe  45.  deereaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  11  by  t40.000.000. 

On  PMe  46,  decre«ae  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  9210,000.000. 

On  PMC  40,  decreaae  the  amoimt  on  Une 
10  by  $183,000,000. 

On  PMC  44,  decreaae  the  fliat  amount  an 
Une  11  by  $277,000,000. 

On  pace  44,  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  11  by  $250,000,000. 

On  PMe  44.  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 

12  by  $344,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $330,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decreaae  the  flnt  amount  on 
Une  17  by  $1,033,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decre— e  the  second  amount 
on  Une  17  by  $221,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $1,033,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 

19  by  $434,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decreaae  the  flnt  amount  on 
Une  30  by  $1,033,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  30  by  $439,000,000. 

On  page  52.  Inert  aat  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

Gn  page  52,  bacreaae  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  52,  Increaae  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $1,500,00,000. 


LAUTENBERO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  36 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Wbckxr.  Mr.  Rmu. 
Mr.  LKvm.  «nd  Mr.  Kzhbt)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  tnereaae  the  amount  on  Une  12 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $2^00,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  Une  18 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increaae  the  amount  on  Une  30 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  tnereaae  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increaae  the  amount  on  Une  2 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  tnereaae  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increaae  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $4,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  tnereaae  the  amount  on  Une  12 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  IS 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  tnereaae  the  amount  on  Une  14 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  10.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increaae  the  amoimt  on  line 
21  by  $800,000,000. 


On  page  17,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increaae  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by  $1»0,000,000. 

On  page  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  17.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  B 
by  $400,000,000. 
On  page  18.  tnereaae  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  18.  Increaae  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  19.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  10  by  tl.377.000.000. 

On  page  38.  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  10  by  $306,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,901,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $638,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  3X274.000.000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,176,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  34  by  $684,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  34  by  $606,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 
36  by  $648,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $641,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  flnt  amount  on 
line  3  by  $684,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  3  by  $684,000,000. 

On  page  46.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  8  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  45.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  8  by  $33,000,000. 

On  page  46.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $111,000,000. 

On  page  45,  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  11  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  46,  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  11  by  $331,000,000. 

On  PMe  46.  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $684,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $596,000,000. 

On  page  46,  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  11  by  $448,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  11  by  $441,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $484,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $484,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  17  by  $937,000,000. 

On  PMe  49.  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  17  by  $183,000,000. 

On  PMe  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $1,461,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $637,000,000. 

On  page  49.  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  20  by  1 1.834.000.000. 

On  page  49.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  30  by  $954,000,000. 

On  page  63.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $2,000,000,000. 


On  page  62,  Increaae  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  62,  tnereaae  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBE31G.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  in  a  letter  to  our  colleagues, 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoddI  and  I  expressed  our  Intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  budget  res- 
olution that  would  maintain  funding 
for  Amtrak.  Mass  Transit  and  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Orant  Pro- 
gram at  fiscal  year  1985  budget  au- 
thority levels  and  freeze  funding  at 
that  level  for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987. 
and  1988. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  col- 
leagues, we  submit  the  amendment  for 
printing  in  the  Rbcoks.  Thus  far.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WncKXR],  our  colleagues  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RmLK  and  Mr.  Lkvih]  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxRBT]  have  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  our  national  rail 
system  and  to  ensure  the  continuing 
economic  revival  of  our  towns  and 
cities. 

The  amendment  has  thus  far  been 
endorsed  by  the  UJ3.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  the  letters  of  endorsement 
of  the  two  organizations  that  I  men- 
tioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD.  as  follows: 

Nationai.  AssociATioif  or 

RAnJiOAS  PASSBfOBKS. 

WoMhingUm.  DC  April  23.  1»»5. 
Hon.  Fraiix  R.  LADTBraBUi, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WoMhinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Skhator  LAtrmfsno:  The  National 
Association  of  Railroad  I>asaenger8  strongly 
supports  the  Lautenberg-Dodd  budget 
amendment.  Amtrak  is  a  vital  part  of  Amer- 
ica's Infrastructure,  a  $4  bllUon  Inveatment 
that  the  Administration's  zero  budget  and 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  $474  miUion 
fimding  level  would  effectively  throw  away. 

Our  airporta  and  highways  are  Increasing- 
ly choked  as  It  is,  and  would  suffer  even 
more  intolerable  congestion  If  Amtrak  shuts 
down.  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  alone, 
Amtrak  in  FT  '84  handled  an  average  daUy 
rldenhlp  of  29.480.  and  expects  to  exceed 
31.000  this  year.  An  estimated  48%  would 
divert  to  automobUe  and  36%  to  air  travel. 
(Comparable  figures  for  the  entire  Amtrak 
system  are  45%  to  auto  and  39%  to  air.) 

Acroas  the  nation,  Amtrak  Is  vital  to  mU- 
Uons  of  people  who  are  permanently  or  tern- 
porarUy  unable  to  fly  for  medical  reasons  or 
are  afraid  to  fly.  In  addition,  many  amaUer 
dtiea  which  lack  alternate— or  effective  al- 
ternate—public transportation  depend  heav- 
ily on  Amtrak. 

In  fact.  fuUy  75.6%  of  travel  (paaaenger- 
milea)  and  68.3%  of  passenger  revenues  were 
generated  outside  the  Northeast  Corridor  in 
FT  1984. 

In  heavy  snow.  rain,  and  fog  conditions. 
Amtrak  Is  often  the  only  passenger  trans- 
portation moving;  it  is  certainly  the  safest. 


Amtrak's  federal  grant  request  of  $484 
mmion  renecU  a  24%  decUne  since  FT  1961 
and  is  Amtrak'a  lowest  funding  level  since 
FT  1977. 

We   support    your   efforts    to    ■««<"**«" 
Amtrak  as  a  strong  element  of  America's 
transportation  system. 
Sincerely. 

RossCAroa, 
bcecutive  Director. 


VJB.  CovmnicB  or  Matobs. 
Wathington,  DC.  AprU  23.  1985. 
Hon.  FiAjn  R.  Laui'Mssao, 
Senate  Hart  Office  BuUdlng. 
Woihirtgton,  DC 

Dkab  Sbmatok  iMurasssKo:  The  U.8.  Con- 
ference of  Mayon  is  pleased  to  support  your 
amendment  to  freexe  funding  for  public 
transportation,  the  Urtian  Development 
Action  Orant.  (UDAO)  and  Amtrak  at  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1965  levels,  during  forthcoming 
deUberatlons  oo  the  flrst  budget  resolution. 

In  early  March  the  Conf  erenoe  adopted 
policy  calling  for  an  acroas  the  board  one- 
year  freese  for  all  programa.  except  means- 
tested  entitlements,  as  an  effective  and  re- 
sponsible method  to  achieve  significant  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  Conf  erenoe  also  called  for 
non-peraooal  inoome  tax  increases  spedfi- 
caUy  dedicated  to  deficit  reduction. 

Freeiing  these  programs  Is  preferable  to 
the  large  cuts  In  transit  and  the  elimination 
of  UDAO  and  AlimAK  contained  in  both 
the  Administration's  initial  FT86  budget 
and  in  the  White  House  Senate  leadership 
budget  agreement.  As  the  attached  excerpts 
from  our  recent  survey  of  proposed  budget 
Impacts  indicate,  loss  of  this  funding  would 
have  a  very  severe  impact  on  the  mobility, 
economic  development  and  infrastructure 
proqjecU  of  the  nation's  dtles.  Recent  tesU- 
mony  covering  TTDAO  and  transit,  present' 
ed  by  Conference  Vice  President  Joseph 
RUey,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  also  imder- 
Boores  this  impact 

The  Conference  of  Mayon  appredatea 
your  leadership  in  this  area  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  worktaig  with  you  towards  success- 
ful retention  of  these  vital  programa. 
Sincerely, 

KamsT  N.  MoBiAL, 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

Pretident 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OOmilTTB  0>  KmaOT  Ain>  aATOXAL 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  two  hearings  before 
the  full  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

On  Wednesday,  May  1,  1985,  begin- 
ning at  10  ajn.,  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
full  committee  will  consider  S.  979.  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Amendments  Act  of  1985.  Testimony 
will  be  received  from  administration 
witnesses.  Others  wishing  to  testify  or 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, XJM.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

On  Friday,  May  3,  1985,  beginning  at 
9:30  ajn.,  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Buildtog.  the  Com- 


mittee will  consider  the  following 
nominees  to  be  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  XJJB.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation:  Tom  Corcoran,  of 
Illinois:  Eric  Reiehl.  of  Connecticut: 
and  Paul  Webster  MacAvoy,  of  New 
York.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. n.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Richard  Orundy,  202-224- 
2564. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

oomoTTa  o>  anus  Am  AnmnsiaATioii 
tin.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  23.  to 
receive  testimony  from  Senate  com- 
mittees   on    their     1985    committee 

budget  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBCOlOCITm  OH  nrviXOIIlfKHTAL  POLLUnOIl 

Mn.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  EInvlronmental  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Woriu,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1985,  to 
mark  up  the  extention  of  S.  652. 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEaiTS 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosi>onsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 107,  which  designates  the 
month  of  Kfay  1985  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month."  I  commend  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  for  Introducing  this 
resolution  which  recognizes  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  Nation's  elderly  to  our 
society. 

The  65  years  and  older  age  group  is 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population.  Because  of  healthier  living 
and  advanced  medical  technology,  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  rifling  rapidly. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
With  such  programa  as  Social  Sectiri- 
ty.  Medicare,  and  the  services  provided 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  senior 
citizens  are  better  able  to  enjoy  their 
retirement  years. 

But  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done. 
We  are  Just  now  coming  to  realize  the 
significance   of   our   growing   elderly 


pt^ulation.  New  threats  from  health 
problems,  such  as  Alzheimer's  disease, 
and  social  problems,  such  as  mandato- 
ry retirement,  must  be  addressed. 
Other  important  issues,  such  as  hous- 
ing, transportation,  inoome  security. 
Inflation,  and  crime,  all  of  which 
affect  the  elderty  more  than  any  other 
age  group,  also  must  be  addressed. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  107  is  an 
tmtwrtant  step  in  helping  the  elderly 
better  cope  with  their  problems.  I  be- 
lieve if  the  Government  and  the  gen- 
eral public  become  more  aware  of  the 
problems  that  face  the  elderly  on  a 
daily  basis,  then  it  would  be  easier  as  a 
nation  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  cosponsorln^  this  impor- 
tant resolution.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  Rbooko  the  Rules  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging. 
The  rules  follow: 
RiTLB  or  THi  SrsciAL  Coimm^  cm  Aomo 

or  TBX  C.8.  Sbmix 
Kou  1.  cowBn>G  or  mssiunm  ahb  KXAanos 

1.1  Meetlnga.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
to  conduct  Committee  buslneas  at  the  caU  of 
the  Chairman. 

1.2  Special  meetings.  The  memben  of  the 
Committee  may  call  addtttonal  meetings  as 
provided  In  Senate  Rule  XZVI(3). 

U  Notloe  and  agenda. 

(a)  Hearings.  Hie  Committee  shall  make 
puUlc  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  its  oommenoement. 

(b)  Meetings.  The  dialiman  ahall  give  the 
memben  written  notice  of  any  Committee 
meeting,  accompanied  by  an  agenda  enu- 
merating the  items  of  busineas  to  be  consid- 
ered, at  least  5  days  In  advance  of  such 
meeting. 

(c)  Shortened  notice.  A  hearing  or  meet- 
ing may  be  called  on  not  leas  than  24  houn 
notice  if  the  Cbainnan.  with  the  ooneur- 
rence  of  the  ranking  minority  member,  de- 
termines that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  or  meeting  on  shortened  notice. 
An  agenda  wIU  be  furnished  prior  to  such  a 
meeting. 

1.4  Presiding  officer.  The  Chairman  ahaU 
preside  when  present  If  the  Chairman  Is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  ahall  pre- 
side. Any  member  of  the  Committee  may 
preaide  over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

BULK  a.  CLOSID  SBBSIOVS  Am  OOarilMSTIAL 


2.1  Procedure.  All  meetings  and  hearings 
aliall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  dosed.  To 
close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  shall  be  made  and  seconded  to 
go  Into  closed  discussion  of  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  wlU  concern  the  matten 
enumerated  in  Rule  2.3.  Immediately  after 
such  discussion,  the  meetings  or  hearing 
may  be  dosed  by  a  vote  in  open  session  of  a 
majority  of  the  memben  of  the  Committee 
present 

2.3  Witness  request  Any  witness  called  for 
a  hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four 
houn  in  advance  for  his  examination  to  be 
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tat  eloaed  or  open  wlon  The  Cbalmutn 
shall  taiform  the  Committee  of  mny  cuch  re- 
quest. 

>.3  Cloaed  mmIod  lubjecta.  A  meeting  or 
hewing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  cloaed  If 
the  m»tten  to  be  dlacuMed  concern:  (1)  na- 
tional Mcurltjr.  (3)  Committee  (taff  peraon- 
nel  or  Internal  ctaff  manmcement  or  proce- 
dure; (3)  matters  tending  to  reflect  adrerae- 
ly  on  the  character  or  reputation  or  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  Individuals;  (4) 
Committee  tnvestlgatlona;  (5)  other  matter* 
numerated  In  Senate  Rule  XXVK&Hb). 

2.4  Confidential  matter.  No  record  made 
of  a  cloaed  aeaalon.  or  material  declared  con- 
fidential by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  or 
report  of  the  proceeding!  of  a  cloaed  aeaalon. 
shall  be  made  public,  tn  whole  or  In  part  or 
by  way  of  summary,  unleas  cpedflcally  au- 
thorised by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

2.5  Broadcasting,  (a)  ControL  Any  meet- 
ing or  hearing  open  to  the  public  may  be 
covered  by  television,  radio,  or  still  photog- 
raphy. Such  coverage  must  be  conducted  in 
an  orderly  and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  the 
Chairman  may  for  good  cause  terminate 
such  coverage  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  take 
such  other  action  to  control  it  as  the  dr- 
ctuostancea  may  warrant. 

(b)  Requeat.  A  wltneaa  may  request  of  the 
Chairman,  on  grounds  of  distraction,  har- 
•aament.  personal  safety,  or  physical  dis- 
comfort, that  during  his  testimony  cameras, 
media  microphones,  and  lights  shall  not  be 
directed  at  him. 

auu  s.  quoauMa  axo  vornia 

3.1  Reporting.  A  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  reporting  a  resolution,  recom- 
mendation or  report  to  the  Senate. 

3.3  Committee  business.  A  third  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mittee business,  other  than  a  final  vote  on 
reporting,  providing  a  minority  member  is 
present.  One  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings. 

3.3  Polling,  (a)  SubjecU.  The  Committee 
may  poll  1)  internal  Committee  matters  in- 
cluding those  concerning  the  Committee's 
staff,  records,  and  budget;  3)  other  Commit- 
tee business  which  has  been  designated  for 
polling  at  a  meeting. 

(b)  Procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  circu- 
late polling  sheets  to  each  member  specify- 
ing the  matter  being  polled  and  the  time 
limit  for  completion  of  the  poll.  If  any 
member  so  requests  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  matter  shall  be  held  for  meeting 
rather  than  being  polled.  The  clerk  shall 
keep  a  record  of  polls;  if  the  Chairman  de- 
termines that  the  polled  matter  is  one  of 
the  areas  enumerated  In  rale  3.3.  the  record 
of  the  poll  shall  be  confidential.  Any 
member  may  move  at  the  Committee  meet- 
ing following  a  poll  for  a  vote  on  the  polled 
decision. 

aULX  4.  IMVUllOATIOira 

4.1  AuthorlsaUon  for  Investigations.  All 
investigations  shall  be  conducted  upon  a  bi- 
partisan basis  by  Committee  staff.  Investi- 
gations may  be  initiated  by  the  Committee 
staff  upon  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  ranking  Bflnorlty  member.  Staff 
shall  keep  the  Committee  fully  Informed  of 
the  progress  of  continuing  Investigations. 
except  where  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
IClnority  member  agree  that  there  exists 
temporary  cause  for  more  limited  knowl- 
edge. 

4.3  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance  of   wltnesaea   or    the    production   of 


memoranda,  documents,  rvoorda,  or  any 
other  materlala  aball  be  iaaued  by  the  Chair- 
man, or  by  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  Prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  and  any  other  member  so  re- 
questing, shall  be  notified  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  subpoe- 
na wUl  be  issued  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation sought,  and  its  relationship  to 
the  Investigation. 

4.3.  Investigative  Reports.  All  reports 
containing  findings  or  recommendatlona 
stemming  from  Committee  investigations 
shall  be  printed  only  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
atru  B.  HXAanros 

5.1  Notice.  Witnesses  called  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  given,  absent  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  at  least  forty-eight 
hours'  notice,  and  all  witneaaes  called  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  theae  rules  upon 
requeat. 

5.3  Oath.  All  witneaaea  who  tesUfy  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unleaa  the 
Committee  waives  the  oath.  The  Chairman, 
or  any  member,  may  request  and  administer 
the  oath. 

5.3  Statement.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  shall  file 
50  copies  of  such  statement  with  the  Chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  Committee  34  hours  in 
advance  of  his  appearance,  unleas  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  deter- 
mine that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  witness's 
failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  to  orally  summa- 
rize his  prepared  statement. 

5.4  Counsel,  (a)  A  witness's  counsel  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  present  during  his  testi- 
mony at  any  public  or  cloaed  hearing  or  dep- 
osition or  staff  interview  to  advise  such  wit- 
ness of  his  rights,  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  government,  or  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  association,  the  Chairman  may 
rule  that  representation  by  counsel  from 
the  government,  corporation,  or  aaaodation 
creates  a  conflict  of  interest,  and  that  the 
witness  shall  l)e  represented  by  personal 
counsel  not  from  the  government,  corpora- 
tion or  association. 

(b)  A  witness  who  Is  unable  for  economic 
reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may  Inform  the 
Committee  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
witness's  appearance,  and  it  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Such  counsel  shall  be  subject  solely  to  the 
control  of  the  witneas  and  not  the  Commit- 
tee. Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will  not 
exctise  the  witness  from  appearing  and  testl- 
fytaig. 

5.5  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  In  executive  and 
public  hearings.  Any  witness  shall  be  afford- 
ed, upon  request,  the  right  to  review  that 
portion  of  such  record,  and  for  this  purpose, 
a  copy  of  a  witness's  testimony  in  public  or 
closed  session  shall  be  provided  to  the  wit- 
ness. Upon  Inspecting  his  transcript,  within 
a  time  limit  set  by  the  committee  clerk,  a 
witness  may  request  changes  in  testimony 
to  correct  errors  of  transcription,  grammati- 
cal errors,  and  obvious  errors  of  fact;  the 
Chairman  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by 
him  shall  rule  on  such  request. 

S.A  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  member  of  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  a  cloaed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to 
impugn  his  character  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  mar. 


(a)  fUe  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hearing  record: 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  Committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf;  and 

(c)  submit  questions  in  wrttlDg  wblch  he 
requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examination 
of  other  witneaaea  called  by  the  Committee. 
The  Chairman  shall  inform  the  Committee 
of  such  requests  for  appearance  or  cross-ex- 
amination. If  the  Committee  so  decides,  the 
requested  questions,  or  paraphrased  ver- 
alona  of  portions  of  them,  shall  be  put  to 
the  other  witneaaes  by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

5.7  BClnority  witneaaes,  Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  Committee,  the 
minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  enti- 
tled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  membera  to  the  Chairman,  to 
call  witneaaea  selected  by  the  minority  to 
teatlfy  or  produced  documents  with  reapect 
to  the  measure  or  matter  under  consider- 
ation during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing. 
Such  request  must  be  made  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  or.  If  subpoenas  are 
required  to  call  the  minority  witnesses,  no 
later  than  three  days  before  the  completion 
of  the  bearing. 

S.S  Conduct  of  witnesses,  oounael  and 
members  of  the  audience.  If,  dtirlng  public 
or  executive  sessions,  a  witness,  his  oounael, 
or  any  spectator  conducts  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent,  impede,  disrupt,  ob- 
struct, or  Interfere  with  the  orderly  attanln- 
Istration  of  such  hearing  the  Chairman  or 
presiding  Member  of  the  subcommittee 
present  during  such  hearing  vaay  request 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  his  rep- 
resentative or  any  law  enforcement  official 
to  eject  said  peraon  from  the  hearing  room. 

KiTLi  8.  DKPosmoiis  AMD  coMiasnoira 

0.1  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depo- 
sitions in  an  investigation  authorised  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  authorised  and  issued 
by  the  Chairman  or  by  a  staff  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  Such  notices  shall  specify  a 
time  and  place  for  examination,  and  the 
name  of  the  staff  officer  or  officers  who  wUl 
take  the  deposition.  Unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, the  deposition  shall  be  in  private.  The 
Committee  shall  not  Initiate  procedures 
leading  to  criminal  or  dvll  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings for  a  witness'  failure  to  appear 
unleaa  the  deposition  notice  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  Committee  subpoena. 

6.3  Counsel.  Witneaaea  may  be  accompa- 
nied at  the  depoaltion  by  counsel  to  advise 
them  of  their  rights,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  5.4. 

6.3  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  exam- 
ined upon  oath  administered  by  an  individ- 
ual authorized  by  local  law  to  administer 
oaths.  Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally 
by  Committee  staff.  Objections  by  the  wit- 
neaa  as  to  the  form  of  questions  shall  be 
noted  by  the  record.  If  a  witneas  objects  to  a 
question  and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis 
of  relevance  or  privilege,  the  Committee 
staff  may  proceed  with  the  deposition,  or 
may,  at  that  time  or  at  a  subsequent  time, 
seek  a  ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on 
the  objection  from  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  member  overrules  the  objec- 
tion, he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  he  may  order  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question,  but  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading 
to  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  unleas  the 
witneas  refuses  to  testify  after  he  has  been 
ordered  and  directed  to  answer  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee. 


6.4  FOtng.  The  Committee  staff  shall  see 
that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  la  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for 
review.  No  later  than  five  days  thereafter, 
the  witness  shall  return  a  tAgtytA  eopy.  and 
the  staff  shall  enter  the  changes.  If  any,  re- 
quested by  the  witness  In  aeoordanoe,  with 
Rule  6.6.  If  the  witness  falls  to  return  a 
signed  copy,  the  staff  shall  note  on  the  tran- 
script the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and  the 
failure  to  return  it  The  Individual  adminis- 
tering the  oath  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witneas  was  dtily  sworn  In  his 
presence,  the  transcriber  shall  certify  that 
the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  transcript  shall  then  be  fQed 
with  the  Committee  clerk.  Committee  staff 
may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to  chuges  In 
this  procedure;  deviations  fnnn  this  proce- 
dure which  do  not  substantially  Impair  the 
reliaMllty  of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  his  obligation  to  testly  truth- 
fully. 

6.6  Commissions.  The  Coomilttee  may  au- 
thorize the  staff,  by  Issuance  of  commis- 
sions, to  fill  in  prepared  subpoenas,  conduct 
field  hearings.  Inspect  locations,  facilities,  or 
systems  of  records,  or  otherwise  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee.  Commissions  shall 
be  accompanied  by  instructions  from  the 
Committee  regulating  their  use. 
■ULi  7.  suaoomorms 

7.1  Sstablishment.  The  Committee  wQI  op- 
erate as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reserv- 
ing to  Itself  the  right  to  establish  temporary 
subcommittees  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees. 

7.3  JuriadicUon.  Within  Its  jurisdlcUon.  ss 
described  in  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  each  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  inTettlgations,  including  use  of  sub- 
poenas, depositions,  and  commissions. 

7.5  Rules.  A  subcommittee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Committee  rules,  except  that 
its  quorum  for  aU  business  shall  be  one 
third  of  the  subcommittee  membenhlp,  and 
for  hearings  shall  be  one  member. 

8.  Reports.  Committee  reports  Incorporat- 
ing Committee  wrMHwp  umI  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  printed  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee,  after  an  ade- 
quate period  for  review  and  comment.  The 
printing,  as  Committee  docimients,  of  mate- 
rials prepared  by  staff  for  Informational 
purposes,  or  the  printing  of  materials  not 
originating  with  the  Committee  or  staff, 
shall  require  prior  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority staff;  these  publications  shall  have 
the  following  language  printed  on  the  cover 
of  the  document'  "Note:  This  document  has 
been  printed  for  Informational  purposes.  It 
does  not  represent  either  findings  or  recom- 
mendations formally  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee." 

9.  Amendments  of  Rules.  The  rules  of  the 
Committee  may  be  amended  or  revised  at 
axiy  time,  provided  that  not  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  present  so  deter- 
mine at  a  Committee  meeting  preceded  by 
at  least  3  days  notice  of  the  amendments  or 
revisions  proposed.* 


REVERENCE  FOR  LIFE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  honored  to  address  this  chamber 
on  numerous  occasions  on  the  issue  of 
abortion.  When  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  those  opportunities,  I 
have   attempted   to   present   my   col- 


leagues with  the  most  compelling  facts 
and  Insights  avmllable  to  me  on  this 
crucial  topic.  Tou  have  heard  me  ex- 
press the  view  that  abortion  generally 
is  the  Immoral  practice  of  terminating 
the  lives  of  Innocent  unborn  babies, 
and  you  have  heard  me  support  this 
belief  with  facts.  I  have  listened  to  my 
colleagues  state  their  positions  on 
abortion  as  welL  However,  it  is  wise  for 
the  Senate  to  hear  opinions  and  view- 
points of  people  who  do  not  serve  In 
this  bodjr;  Indeed  It  pays  us  to  listen  to 
those  we  represent. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  here  a 
speech  which  was  recently  delivered 
by  Elder  Russell  M.  Nelson,  a  member 
of  The  Council  of  Twelve  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  I  have  found  that  the  opinions 
of  members  of  the  clergy  are  often 
among  the  most  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  views  that  we  can  consider. 
The  thoughts  with  which  oiu*  religious 
leaders  provide  us  are  views  which  are 
sufficiently  Independent  from  the 
heated  debate  of  the  Senate.  They 
also  offer  us  the  moral  perspective 
which  we  must  keep  In  mind  even 
when  we  address  the  most  temporal 
matters.  Elder  Nelson's  remarks  are  no 
exception  to  this.  In  his  speech  he  lu- 
cidly expresses  the  horrors  of  abortion 
and  refutes,  both  factually  and  ethi- 
cally, the  primary  arguments  abortion 
advocates  have  relied  on  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  to  read  Elder  Nelson's 
address.  After  they  do  so  they  will 
know  many  of  the  compelling  reasons 
why  America  must  end  abortion,  a 
practice  which  has  cost  16  Vi  million 
lives  since  1973  and  which  has  denied 
the  precious  gift  of  life  to  4.000 
unborn  babies  since  this  time  yester- 
day. 

The  address  follows: 

Rgvaamcs  Poa  Ltrc  OmzaAL  Cohtbuiicz, 

Aran.  6. 1086 

(RusseU  M.  Nelson) 

Unitedly,  we  thank  the  Almighty  for  Uie 
wondrous  prolongation  of  the  life  of  Elder 
Bruce  R.  McConUe,  enabling  him  to  preach 
that  powerful  sermon.  Our  gratitude  is  pro- 
found! 

I  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  help 
me  communicate  his  mind  and  will  on  a  very 
vital  and  sensitive  subject.  I  apologize  for 
the  use  of  words  repugnant  to  me  and  111- 
suited  to  this  hallowed  pulpit.  I  do  so  only 
for  clarity  of  communication  regarding  rev- 
erence for  human  life. 

As  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  we  cherish 
life  as  a  gift  from  him. 

A  heavy  toll  on  life  is  included  among  the 
evils  of  war.  Data  from  all  nations  are  ap- 
palling. For  the  United  States  of  America, 
100,000  were  killed  In  World  War  I.  Over 
400,000  died  in  World  War  II.  In  the  first 
200  years  as  a  nation,  the  lives  of  over  one 
million  Americans  were  lost  due  to  war. 

Regrettable  as  is  the  loss  of  loved  ones 
from  war,  these  figures  are  dwarfed  by  the 
toll  of  another  war  that  annually  claims 
more  casualties  than  the  total  number  of  fa- 
talities from  all  the  wars  of  this  nation. 


It  Is  a  war  on  the  defaweless— and  the 
voiceless.  It  is  a  war  on  the  unborn. 

This  war,  labeled  abortion,  is  of  epidemic 
proportion  and  is  waged  globally.  Over  55 
million  abortions  were  reported  woridwlde 
In  the  year  1974  alone.'  Sixty-four  percent 
of  the  world's  population  now  live  in  soci- 
eties that  legally  sanction  this  practice.*  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  over  1.6  mU- 
llon  abortions  are  performed  annually.* 
About  30  percent  of  all  pregnancies  now  end 
tn  abortion.*  In  smne  metropolitan  areas, 
there  are  more  abortions  performed  than 
live  births.*  Comparable  daU  also  come 
f  ran  other  natif>n» 

Tet  society  prof  eases  reverence  for  hiuian 
life.  We  weep  for  thoee  who  die,  pray  and 
work  for  those  whoae  lives  are  in  jeopardy. 
For  years,  I  have  labored  with  other  doctors 
here  and  abroad,  stniggling  to  prolong  Ufe. 
It  is  InuMssible  to  describe  the  grief  s  physi- 
cian feels  when  the  life  of  a  paUent  is  lost 
Can  anyone  imagine  how  we  feel  when  life 
is  destroyed  at  its  roots,  ss  though  it  were  a 
thing  of  naught? 

What  sense  of  inconsistency  can  allow 
people  to  grieve  for  their  dead,  yet  be  cal- 
loused to  this  baleful  war  being  waged  on 
Ufe  at  the  time  of  its  silent  development? 
What  logic  would  encouage  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a  critically  ill  13-week-old 
Infant  but  countenance  the  termination  of 
another  life  12  weeks  after  inception?  More 
attention  is  seemingly  focused  on  the  fate  of 
a  life  at  some  penitentiary's  death  row  than 
on  the  millions  totally  deprived  of  life's  op- 
portunity through  such  odious  carnage 
before  birth. 

The  Lord  has  repeatedly  declared  this 
devlne  imperative:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."* 
Recently  he  added,  "nor  do  anything  like 
unto  it"  (EMtC  69:6). 

Even  before  the  fullness  of  the  gospel  was 
restored,  the  enlightened  understood  the 
sanctity  of  life,  John  Calvin,  16th  cmtury 
reformer,  wrote: 

"If  it  seems  more  disgraceful  that  a  man 
be  killed  in  his  own  home  than  in  his  fleld— 
since  for  every  man  his  home  is  his  sanctu- 
ary—how much  more  abominable  is  it .  .  .to 
kill  a  fetus  .  .  .  who  has  not  yet  been 
brought  Into  the  light*" 

But  what  Impropriety  could  now  legalise 
that  which  has  been  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  Ood  from  the  dawn  of  Ume?  What  twist- 
ed reasoning  has  transformed  mythical  con- 
cepts into  contorted  slogans  assenting  to  a 
practice  which  Is  consummately  wrong? 

These  slogans  begin  with  proper  concern 
for  the  health  of  the  mother.  Infrequently, 
instances  may  occur  in  which  the  continu- 
ation of  pregnancy  could  be  life-threatening 
to  the  mother.  When  deemed  by  comi>etent 
medical  authorities  that  the  life  of  one  must 
be  terminated  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the 
other,  many  agree  that  it  is  better  to  spare 
the  mother.  But  these  circumstances  are 
rare,  particularly  where  modem  medical 
care  is  available. 


>  C.  Tletae.  Induced  AborUon:  A  Worid  Review, 
1081.  note  M  at  IS,  IMl. 

■  Ibid.,  at  7.  1»-S7. 

■Benshsw.  RHrect,  SulUvan  *  Tletae,  AbortUm 
in  tlu  United  State*.  1979  and  1990,  14  Fun.  Plan 
PenpecUves  1.  7,  1962. 

<  Ibid.,  note  11  at  8  Table  1. 

*  Center  for  Disease  Control.  Annual  Summary,  p. 
lOS,  197»-19e0. 

*  See  Ex.  M:1S:  DeuL  8:17;  Matt.  5:21;  Mark  10:1»: 
Luke  18:30;  Rom.  13«  James  2:11:  Moatah  11:21:  * 
Ne.  12:21;  D8tC  42:18:  D&C  42:19:  D8eC  112:M. 

*  John  Calvin.  CommetUarie*  on  grodm,  21.  S3. 
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Another  ■ympAtbeOc  ooooem  applle*  to 
pregnancle*  remlttnc  from  r«pe  or  tncest. 
The  tnc«l7  of  this  deapoUment  >■  ootn- 
pounded  becsuae.  tn  mich  relatlonahlp*. 
ffeedoni  of  choice  ts  denied  the  wotaan  who 
Ib  tnnooentJu  involved. 

B«it  )mm  than  three  percent  of  all  abor- 
tlona  are  perfonaed  for  theae  two  reaaona.* 
The  other  Vt  percent  are  for  what  may  be 
termed  r— aona  of  eonvenience. 

Some  artue  for  abortloo  becauae  a  mal- 
formed  ehOd  jomj  reeult.  The  harmful  ef- 
fecu  of  certain  tnfeetloua  or  toxic  acenta  In 
the  first  trtmeater  of  precnancy  are  reaL 

The  ezperlenoe  of  a  couple  whom  I  shall 
Identify  as  Brother  and  Slater  Brown*  Is  In- 
structive. Sister  Brown  was  only  31  years 
old  St  the  time,  a  beautiful  woman  and  a  de- 
voted wife.  In  her  first  trimester,  she  con- 
tracted the  dreaded  German  meaalea. 

Abortion  was  adviaed  because  the  develop- 
ln<  baby  would  almost  surely  be  damaced. 
Some  members  of  her  family,  out  of  loving 
concern,  applied  additional  preasure  for  an 
abortion.  "Dont  burden  yourself  flnandally 
with  a  handicapped  child."  they  artued. 
"Tou  are  too  young  and  too  poor." 

Devotedly  they  consulted  their  bishop.  He 
referred  them  to  their  state  president,  who 
listened  to  their  serious  concern  and  coun- 
seled than  not  to  terminate  the  life  of  this 
baby,  even  though  the  child  might  have  a 
problem.  He  quoted  this  scripture: 

Trust  In  the  LORD  with  aU  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him  and  he 
shall  direct  thy  paths.  (Prov.  3:S-«) 

They  chose  to  follow  that  counsel  and 
permit  their  child  to  be  bom— a  beautiful 
little  girl,  normal  In  every  respect,  except 
for  total  hearing  loss  that  became  evident 
later.  After  an  evaluation  at  a  school  for  the 
deaf.  Brother  and  Sister  Brown  were  ad- 
vised that  this  child  had  the  InteUect  of  a 
genius.  Now  some  30  years  later,  she  attends 
a  major  university  on  a  scholarship. 

When  recently  asked  bow  they  felt  about 
their  once-weighty  decision,  the  mother 
quickly  responded.  "She  Is  one  of  the  great 
Joys  of  my  llfel  She  la  such  s  choice  spirit! 
Though  she  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  she 
has  compensated  with  augmented  ability 
otherwlae.  Her  eyes  are  alive  with  constant 
attention.  She  excels  In  dancing,  even 
though  she  perceives  the  sounds  of  music 
from  vibrations.  She  has  served  as  an  officer 
in  school  But  most  significant  Is  her  guile- 
leas  spirit— her  unconditional  love.  She  has 
taught  us  to  serve  and  to  share.  Her  spiritu- 
al Insights  have  helped  us  to  know  God  and 
his  purposes.  My  husband  and  I  are  so 
grateful  that  she  is  one  of  our  children." 

Consider  another  individual  weighing  the 
consequences  of  her  pregnancy.  She  was 
beyond  the  normal  age  for  bearing  children. 
She  announced  to  her  doctor  that  her  hus- 
band was  an  alcoholic  with  a  syphilitic  in- 
fection. One  of  her  children  had  been  bom 
dead.  Another  child  was  blind.  Another  had 
tuberculosis.  Her  family  had  a  history  of 
deafneaa.  Finally  she  confessed  that  she  was 
living  in  abject  poverty.  If  this  true  histori- 
cal situation  were  posed  today,  oiany  would 
recommend  abortion.  The  child  bom  from 
that  pregnancy  became  the  renowed  com- 
poser. Ludwlg  van  Beethoven. 

But  the  principle  Involved  extends  beyond 
those  who  may  become  great.  If  one  Is  to  be 


deprived  of  life  because  of  potential  for  de- 
veloping physical  problems,  oonaistency 
would  dictate  that  those  who  already  have 
such  deficiencies  should  likewise  be  termi- 
nated. Conttnutaif  thai,  those  who  are 
either  Infirm,  tnoompetent,  or  Inconvenient 
should  be  eliminated  by  those  in  power. 
Such  Irreverence  for  life  Is  unthlnkablel 

Another  contention  raised  Is  that  a 
woman  la  free  to  chooee  what  she  does  with 
her  own  body.  To  a  certain  extent  this  Is 
true  for  each  of  ua.  We  are  free  to  think.  We 
are  free  to  plan.  And  then  we  are  tree  to  do. 
But  once  an  action  has  been  taken,  we  are 
never  free  from  Its  oonsequenoes.  Those 
considering  abortion  have  already  exercised 
certain  choioea. 

To  clarify  this  concept,  we  can  learn  from 
the  astronaut.  Any  time  during  the  selec- 
tion process,  planning,  and  preparation,  he 
Is  free  to  withdraw.  But  once  the  powerful 
rocket  fuel  Is  Ignited,  he  Is  no  longer  free  to 
choose.  Now  he  Is  bound  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  choice.  Even  If  difficulties  de- 
velop and  he  might  wlah  otherwise,  the 
choice  made  was  sealed  by  action. 

So  It  Is  with  those  who  would  tamper  with 
the  God-given  power  of  procreation.  They 
are  free  to  think  and  plan  otherwise.  But 
their  choice  Is  sealed  by  action. 

The  woman's  choice  for  her  own  body 
does  not  validate  choice  for  the  body  of  an- 
other. The  expression  "terminate  the  preg- 
nancy" appUea  literally  only  to  the  woman. 
The  consequence  of  terminating  the  fetus 
therein  Involves  the  body  and  very  life  of 
another.  These  two  Individuals  have  sepa- 
rate brains,  separate  hearts,  and  separate 
circulatory  systems.  To  pretend  that  there 
Is  no  child  and  no  life  there  is  to  deny  reali- 
ty. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  when  "meaningful 
life"  begins  or  when  the  spirit  "quickens" 
the  body.  In  the  biological  sciences,  it  is 
known  that  life  begins  when  two  germ  cells 
unite  to  become  one  cell,  bringing  together 

33  chromosomes  from  both  the  father  and 
from  the  mother.  Theae  chromosomes  con- 
tain thousands  of  genes.  In  a  marvelous 
process  Involving  a  combination  of  genetic 
coding  by  which  all  the  basic  human  charac- 
teristics of  the  untwm  person  are  estab- 
lished, a  new  DNA  complex  is  formed.  A 
continuum  of  growth  results  in  a  new 
human  being.  The  onset  of  life  Is  not  a  de- 
batable Issue  but  a  fact  of  science. 

Approximately  23  days  after  the  two  cells 
have  united,  a  little  heart  begins  to  beat.  At 

34  days,  the  circulation  of  blood  begins.* 
Scripture  declares  that  the  "life  of  the 

flesh  U  In  the  blood"  (liev.  17:11).  Abortioa 
sheds  that  Innocent  blood. 

Another  slogan  relates  to  population  con- 
trol. Many  In  developing  nations  unlmow- 
Ingly  ascribe  their  lack  of  prosperity  to 
overpopulation.  WhUe  they  grovel  in  igno- 
rance of  God  and  his  commandments,  they 
may  worship  objects  of  their  own  creation 
(or  nothing  at  all)  while  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempting to  limit  their  population  by  the 
rampant  practice  of  abortion.  They  live  In 
squalor,  oblivious  to  the  divine  teaching, 
stated  tn  the  scriptures  not  once,  but  34 
timea,'*  that  people  will  prosper  in  the  land 


■  See  atatement  of  Dr.  Irvtns  Cushner.  Heartosi 
QO  Abortioa.  Subooomlttee  on  the  OoosUtutloo  of 
the  D3.  Senate  Judiciary  Cooimlttee.  STtta  Ooo- 

UtSMiiOD.  IMl. 

'FlcUtloua  name. 


•  J.  W.  Hunt.  R  &  Locue.  R.  C.  Sehlant.  and  N. 
K.  Wenser.  TV  Htart  IWb  Idttlon],  [New  Tork: 
McOraw-HUl].  p.  7. 

'•See  Lev.  16:1-16:  Josh.  1.-7:  Josh.  1«  1  Ksr  2:1: 
3  KcL  Wt.  i  eta.  M:]0:  2  Chr.  36:6:  2  Chr.  11:31: 
brm  6:14;  Job  M:ll:  1  Ne.  2:20:  1  Ne.  4:14:  2  Ne.  1», 
2  Ne.  1  M:  3  Ne  4:4:  2  Ne.  6:10-11:  Jar  1:9:  Omni 
1:6:  Moalkh  1:7:  lioaUh  1:21:  UoMlata  2:31;  Alms 
9:13:  Almm  M:l:  Alma  M:>0:  Alma  37:11:  Alma  M:l: 
Atana  46:6^  Alma  48:16:  Alma  48:36:  Alma  60:10: 
Hrlsman  1:10;  1  Ne.  IJl;  3  Ne.  6:23;  OitC  9:11. 


only  if  they  obey  the  commandments  of 
God. 

How  can  God  fulfill  his  promise  to  pros- 
per his  children  In  obedience  If  they  wor- 
ship idols  or  destroy  life  created  by  him— 
destined  to  lie  In  his  very  image? 

They  will  prosper  only  when  their  educa- 
tion Includes  faith  in  and  obedience  to  the 
God  of  this  world,  who  said. 

I.  the  Lord.  .  .  .  buflt  the  earth,  my  very 
handiwork:  and  ail  things  therein  are  mine. 
And  it  Is  my  purpose  to  provide  ....  But  It 
must  needs  be  done  tn  mine  own  way.  .  .  . 
For  the  earth  is  full,  and  there  Is  enough 
and  to  spare.  (DAC  104:14-17;  ««»«p»f«« 
added.) 

Now.  as  a  servant  of  the  Utrd.  I  dutifully 
warn  those  who  advocate  and  practioe  abor- 
tlan  that  they  tneur  the  wrath  of  Almlghtly 
God  who  declared.  "If  men  .  .  .  hurt  a 
woman  with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart 
from  her,  ...  he  shall  be  surely  punished" 
(Ex.  31:33). 

Of  thoee  who  shed  innocent  l>lood.  a 
prophet  declared: 

The  judgments  which  [God]  shall  exercise 
...  in  his  wrath  [shall]  be  just:  and  the 
blood  of  the  Innocent  shall  stand  as  a  wit- 
ness against  them.  yea.  and  cry  mightily 
against  them  at  the  last  day.  (Alma  14:11.) 

The  Church  of  Jestis  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  consistently  opposed  the  practice 
of  abortion.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
First  Presidency  wrote: 

And  we  sgaln  take  this  opportunity  of 
warning  the  Latter-day  Saints  agatnst  those 
.  .  .  practicea  of  foeticide  and  infanticide." 

Early  in  his  presidency,  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent Spencer  w.  KImhall  said.  "We  decry 
abortions  and  ask  our  people  to  refrain  frtxn 
this  serious  transgression."  ■■ 

Why  destroy  a  life  that  could  bring  such 
joy  to  others? 

Now.  Is  there  hope  for  those  who  have  so 
sinned  without  full  understanding,  who  now 
suffer  heartbreak?  Tes.  So  far  as  Is  known, 
the  Lord  does  not  regard  this  transgression 
as  murder.  And.  "as  far  as  has  been  re- 
vealed, a  person  may  repent  and  be  forgiven 
for  the  sin  of  abortion."  ■•  Gratefully,  we 
know  the  Lord  will  help  all  who  are  truly  re- 
pentant. 

Yes,  Ufe  ts  predousl  No  one  can  cuddle  a 
cherlahed  newborn  baby,  look  Into  thoee 
beautiful  eyea,  feel  the  little  fingers  and 
caress  that  miraculous  creation  without 
deepening  reverence  for  life  and  for  our 
CrMtor. 

Life  oomea  from  life.  It  Is  a  gift  from  our 
Heavmly  Father.  It  Is  eternal  as  he  Is  eter- 
nal. Innocent  life  Is  not  sent  by  him  to  be 
destroyed!  This  doctrine  Is  not  of  me  but  is 
that  of  the  Uving  God.  and  of  his  Divine 
Son,  which  I  testify  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  amen.* 


COST  OVERRUNS  AND  PRO- 
GRAM DELAYS  IN  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMEaiT 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
reading  a  clipping  out  of  the  New 
York  Times  last  week  on  the  problems 
of  (»st  ovemms  and  program  delays  In 
Defense  procurement.  It  was  an  op-ed 
piece   written   by   Thomas  V.   Jones, 


'<  John  Taylor.  I^HsUe  of  the  Pbst  Presideney. 
April  4.  1886.  dted  In  Mataoet  of  Oie  tint  Pmi- 
(tenet  by  Jamee  R.  Clarfc  EJ3.  1066. 

>•  tnHvn,  Oct.  1976.  p.  6. 
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board  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Northrop  Corp.  Tom  ad- 
dressed the  need  for  creative  and  weU- 
managed  defense  companies— compa- 
nies operating  In  a  free  competitive  en- 
vironment and  held  accountable  for 
their  commitments. 

With  all  the  attention  focused  lately 
on  defense  contractors— on  overpric- 
ing, questionable  billings.  Inefficien- 
cies, and  the  like,  this  seems  to  be  a 
timely  article. 

But  It  was  written  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  President.  Tom  Jones'  views  are 
Just  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  In 
1976.  I  think  there  is  a  wisdom  In  his 
views  that  has  not  been  heeded  by  all 
elements  of  the  defense  contracting 
Industry. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle by  Thomas  V.  Jones  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  complete  with  the  1976 
copyright  date,  to  demonstrate  there 
is  nothing  really  new  under  the  Sun— 
and  to  suggest  It  Is  never  to  late  for 
the  defense  industry  to  follow  some 
good  advice. 

The  article  follows: 

[Copyright  1976  by  The  New  York  Times 

Co.,  reprinted  by  permission] 

Foa  A  Sotnro  Dxmf  ss  Ihdustkt 

(By  Thomas  V.  Jones) 

Los  Ahoklxs— The  General  Accounting 
Office's  recent  report  on  the  status  of  the 
country's  major  weapons-systems  procure- 
ment programs  revealed  that  nearly  80  per- 
cent are  suffering  cost  overruns.  Some  pro- 
gram costs  have  increased  more  than  300 
percent.  Some  are  delayed  a  year  or  more. 
This  sad  reco;-d  has  become  so  repetitive 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  consider 
cost  overruns,  schedule  delays  and  technical 
disappointments  part  of  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  national  security. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  defense  Industry  cannot  be 
as  efficient  as  any  other  sector  of  the  econo- 
my. The  Government,  the  Congress  the 
public,  the  Investment  community  and  the 
defense  Industry  must  get  rid  of  the  notion 
that  defense  companies  are  somehow  differ- 
ent, that  they  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  same  standards  of  competitive  perform- 
ance by  which  we  measure  the  rest  of  our 
market  economy.  It  is  wrong  to  believe  that, 
regardless  of  performance,  a  defense  compa- 
ny has  a  right  to  exist  simply  because  it 
serves  national  security;  a  defense  com(>any 
must  eam  it  way  by  the  manner  in  which  It 
serves  that  national  security. 

Defense  has  been  dealt  with  as  if  it  were 
apart  from  the  rest  of  our  national  objec- 
tives, when.  In  fact,  defense,  social  progress 
and  economic  stability  are  essential  and  con- 
stant elements  of  our  national  well-being. 

When  there  was  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  country,  before  1950,  nothing 
was  spared  to  provide  defense,  regardless  of 
cost.  When  the  crisis  passed,  our  defense 
forces  and  the  defense  industry  were  cut 
back  rapidly.  The  greatest  example  of  this 
"crisis  management"  was  the  massive  effort 
of  World  War  n.  followed  by  the  near-total 
dismantling  of  our  defense  establishment. 
Including  the  industry  that  served  It. 

The  Berlin  blockade,  the  Invasion  of 
Korea,  and  the  advent  of  the  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  changed  all  that.  We 
could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  waiting 
for  a  crisis  before  building  up  our  defense 
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capability  at  the  expense  of  other  national 
objectives,  and  then  eliminating  it  in  peri- 
ods of  calm  to  free  funds  again  for  other 
programs. 

The  Government  and  the  Congress  decid- 
ed than  that  strong  defense  forces  must  be 
maintained  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  that 
natlmial  security  should  be  accommodated 
within  the  Federal  btidget.  together  with 
social  and  economic  programs  as  interrelat- 
ed elements  of  our  long-term  naflofial 
policy.  This  new  concept  called  upon  us  to 
meet  all  our  national  objectives  together 
whUe  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tional budget  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  the  aigniflcanoe  of  this 
change  and  the  aooompanying  opportunity 
to  Improve  effectiveness  have  been  over- 
looked. The  bad  procurement  habits  and 
the  tradition  of  crisis  management  per- 
sisted. They  need  not,  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  oonUnue. 

In  the  past,  a  defense  company  was  not 
judged  by  the  same  standards  of  sound 
planning,  performance,  financial  strength 
and  efficiaicy  that  were  applied  to  otho- 
businesses.  In  today's  environment  of  de- 
fense stability,  defense  companies  must  be 
held  accountable  for  their  commitments. 
The  advantage  of  stability  should  bring 
with  it  the  re«x>nsiblllty  of  management 
performance.  The  free  competitive  environ- 
ment that  has  worked  so  well  to  achieve  the 
social  and  economic  standards  that  we  enjoy 
today  can  now  contribute  to  meeting  our  de- 
fense requirements  efficiently. 

Considerations  of  politics,  geographical 
self-interest,  and  the  availability  of  Govem- 
ment-owned  plant  and  equipment— fre- 
quently poorly  suited  to  the  particular  job- 
do  not  produce  efficiencies.  There  must  be 
competition  based  on  the  quality  of  a  com- 
pany's products,  its  demonstated  ability  to 
commit  itself  to  cost  and  schedule  guaran- 
tees, and  its  capacity  to  provide  sufficient  fi- 
nancial strength  to  back  those  commit- 
ments. 

Creative,  well-managed  defense  companies 
should  represent  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive Investmoits  available  and  should  com- 
pete In  the  financial  community  on  that 
basis  for  capital  needed  for  new  plants  and 
equipment.  They  should  not  exp^  the  tax- 
payer to  carry  this  burden  or  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  subsidies  to  protect  than 
from  the  rigors  of  competition.  Those  com- 
panies that  respond  to  the  challenge  and 
meet  their  commitments  will  be  profitable. 
Those  that  do  not  will  deservedly  falL 

The  responsibility  is  squarely  before  the 
industry:  Use  the  creativity  and  the  man- 
agement techniques  of  our  free  economy  to 
provide  the  highest  level  of  national  securi- 
ty within  the  allocated  l>udget  and  be 
judged  on  the  way  these  goals  are  met.  If 
the  procurement  process  does  not  Insist  on 
the  responsibility  of  Individual  companies,  it 
will  weaken  the  defense  industry  as  a  whole 
and  ultimately  the  security  of  the  nation  it 
serves. 

Our  defense  Is  Important;  it  deserves  the 
best  our  competitive  system  has  to  offer.  It 
is  time  to  bring  the  defense  industry  into 
that  system.* 


tural  and  community  services  and  pro- 
grams. Ambassadors,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  distinguished  educators 
have  served  on  Its  Advisory  CoundL 

The  Asian  Benevolent  Corps  pre- 
sented Its  first  Pioneer  of  the  Decade 
Award  on  April  II,  1985,  to  Mr.  Peter 
M.  Wege.  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Orand  Rapids.  ML  Mr.  Wege  serves  as 
vice  chairman  of  Steelcase,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  woiid's  largest  office  furniture 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  foUow- 
Ing  material— consisting  of  award  pres- 
entation remarks  by  Dr.  Dwan  Tai, 
Board  Chairperson  of  the  Asian  Be- 
nevolent Corps,  and  the  text  of  the 
Award  Proclamation— be  printed  In 
theRaooso. 

The  material  follows: 

RSMAIXS  ST  Da.  DWAN  Til 

ICany  of  us  who  have  known  Mr.  Peter  M. 
Wege  ovCT  the  past  decades  respect  and  ap- 
preciate the  multitude  of  good  works  he  has 
done— and  the  number  of  people  he  has 
helped.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  he  has 
changed  whole  Uvea. 

Tonight,  we  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  hofior  Mr.  Wege,  the  man.  and  his 
many  creative  oontrlbutlona. 

As  the  chairperson  of  the  Asian  Benevo- 
lent Corps  of  New  York  and  Washington. 
DC,  and  on  behalf  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
I  hereby  present  to  you.  Mr.  Peter  M.  Wege, 
the  Asian  Benevolent  Corps'  Pioneer  of  the 
Decade  Award.  The  dtatfan  oo  this  sQver 
engraved  plaque  reads: 

"For  being  an  innovative  pioneer,  having 
the  vision  and  courage  to  Invest  in  people 
and  projects  to  make  this  a  better  world. 

"For  being  a  unique  role  model  of  compas- 
sion and  commitment,  and 

"For  bravely  leading  the  way  by  Inspiring 
and  supporting  new  approaches  to  educa- 
tion, economic  development,  and  worid  un- 
derstanding."* 


PETER  M.  WEOE  RECEIVES 
ASIAN  BENEVOLENT  CORPS 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Asian  Benevolent  Corps  was  founded 
in  1963  as  a  nonprofit,  multiservice  or- 
ganization providing  charitable,  cul- 


PEACE  CORPS  AND  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  most  Americans  think  of 
retirement  and  leaving  the  work  force. 
Lynn  Blaylock  and  his  wife  Jean  of 
Minneapolis.  MN,  signed  up  with  the 
Peace  Corps  to  give  2  years  of  their 
lives  helping  the  residents  of  Barbados 
to  Improve  their  quality  of  life. 

And  Mr.  Blaylock,  63  years  old,  with 
a  wealth  of  education,  experience  and 
lifetime  skills,  was  selected  one  of 
Peace  Corps'  1985  Voltmteers  of  the 
Year  for  his  exceptional  work  In 
animal  nutrition  in  the  Caribbean.  He 
has  made  numerous  survesrs  and  has 
worked  with  local  farmers  to  increase 
and  improve  sheep  and  cattie  feeds  to 
increase  the  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  available  for  consump- 
tion. 

He  has  Involved  the  people  of  his 
community,  too,  in  the  work  he  is 
doing.  Appealing  to  the  Hillcrest 
Methodist  Church  In  Mlnnpapolls.  Mr. 
Blaylock  raised  f imds  to  purchase  the 
materials  for  enlarging  the  sheep  pen 
of  a  handicapped  sheep  breeder,  and 
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physically  lailstcd  with  the  constnic- 
tlon.  h»  a  result  of  the  larger  pen,  the 
quality  of  the  herd  will  Improve  and 
the  imall  fanner  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  more  Income.  Not  only 
wm  thla  farmer  be  helped  through  the 
efforts  of  Ljmn  Blaylock.  but  the 
people  of  Lynn's  h<»netown  communi- 
ty have  already  participated  In  the 
type  of  cross-cultural  exchanse  for 
which  Peace  Corps  is  noted. 

Throush  the  Interpersonal  Unk 
formed  by  the  Blaylocks,  the  peoples 
of  Barbados  and  Minnesota  are  learn- 
ing more  about  what  each  is  really 
like. 

Mrs.  Blaylock  is  also  serving  as  a 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  drawing  upon 
her  long  experlmce  as  a  librarian  to 
work  at  the  Barbados  library  and  for 
the  school  library  bookmobOe  service. 
She  also  has  developed  a  regional  li- 
brary system  for  the  Peace  Corps/ 
Eastern  Caribbean. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaylock  wiU  be 
honored  In  Washington  during  Nation- 
al Voluneer  Week.  April  22-26.  by  the 
Peace  Corps  and  by  the  President  in  a 
White  House  ceremony.  I  know  the 
residents  of  Minnesota  will  Join  me  in 
recognising  Lynn  Blaylock  for  his  ines- 
timable contribution  to  the  people  he 
serves  and  we  all  salute  his  hard  work 
and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  Interna- 
tional friendship  and  understanding.* 


THE  BIBLE  IN  INAUGURAL 
HISTORY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Inauguration  of  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1985.  was  the  50th  such  cere- 
mony in  American  history.  It  was  a 
significant  moment  in  the  bicentennial 
cycle,  and  a  time  to  recall  fundamen- 
tal American  values. 

When  General  Washington  took  the 
offlce  of  President  of  the  United 
States  liM  years  ago,  he  solemnized 
his  spoken  oath  by  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  Bible,  and  each  of  his  succes- 
sors has  followed  that  tradition.  While 
many  details  of  the  ceremony  of  oath- 
taking  and  its  attendant  national  cele- 
brations have  changed  over  the  years. 
this  fundamental  tradition  endures. 

I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Edward  S. 
Delaplalne  for  his  Illuminating  article 
recalling  the  role  of  the  Bible  In  Amer- 
ican Presidential  inaugurations,  which 
appeared  in  the  Frederick.  MD,  News 
and  Post  of  February  22. 1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  coUeagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  article  follows: 
Tbs  Bnu  Hab  Has  Iimmraic  Rou  m  Aix 

PKXaiOBmAI.  IXAnOOKATIOIIS 

(By  Judge  Edward  S.  EteUplalne) 
With  the  tld  of  the  mlrsde  of  television. 
cotintlesB  mllUona  saw  and  heard  Ronald 
Rescan  both  In  the  White  House  and  In 
Statuary  HaU  take  the  oath  of  office  for  the 
second  term  aa  President  Xikewlae.  they 
saw  and  heard  Oeorge  Bush  take  the  oath 
for   the   second   term   as   Vice    President. 


Durlns  the  oommentary  on  the  ceremonlea. 
John  ChatKellor  remarked  In  oonvenatlon 
with  Tom  Brokaw  that  be  wondered  why 
President  Restan  put  his  left  hand  on  the 
Bible  when  taklnc  the  oath  from  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burver. 

Some  yean  ago.  durlnt  the  restoration  of 
the  Rocer  Brooke  Taney  Home  on  Bents 
Street  in  Frederick.  Henry  Roben.  a  Balti- 
more artist,  was  commlsslntied  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Rocer  Brooke 
Taney  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
President  Lincoln.  The  artist  asked  the  logi- 
cal question  whether  Lincoln  ralaed  his 
right  hand  or  placed  it  on  the  Bible. 

For  several  months  research  was  conduct- 
ed in  search  of  the  answer.  The  dedalon  was 
finally  reached  that  Lincoln  had  placed  his 
right  hand  on  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  until  after  President  Reagan's 
second  inauguration  that  a  «<»«ii»r  question 
arose  as  to  this  formality  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Oeorge  Washington. 

Actually  the  question  is  not  of  intrinsic 
importance,  except  for  an  artist  who  la  por- 
traying the  scene.  The  unimportance  of  cer- 
emonial form  in  swear-in  ceremonies  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  change  in  custom  in 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  Prederlck  County.  For  many  years 
former  Clerk  of  the  Court  lails  C.  Wachter 
requested  that  the  left  hand  be  placed  on 
the  Bible,  but  a  short  time  before  Charles  C. 
Keller  succeeded  him  as  Clerk  of  the  Court 
the  use  of  the  Bible  was  abandoned  entirely. 

When  I  took  the  oath  before  Maryland's 
50th  Oovemor,  Harry  W.  Nice,  In  the  Oov- 
emor's  mai>slon  to  serve  as  Judge  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  I  held  an  open 
Bible  while  the  Oovemor.  who  was  a  Meth- 
odist minister's  son.  pointed  to  a  favorite 
passage  in  the  Bible.  Joahua  1:38.  which  he 
said  he  believed  would  be  helpful  to  keep  in 
mind. 

For  the  inaugural  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  use  of  th->  Bible  is  in  accord 
with  the  practice  established  by  George 
Washington  IM  years  ago.  and  Is  unques- 
tionably Impressive  and  appropriate  for  the 
Inauguration  of  the  highest  official  of  the 
world's  leading  nation. 

Very  striking  Is  the  contrast  between 
Washington's  inaugural  in  1789  and  Ronald 
Reagan's  In  1085.  With  the  excepUon  of 
President  Resgan.  who  was  prevented  by 
zero  weather  from  having  his  inaugural 
ceremony  outdoors,  most  of  the  Presidents 
In  recent  years  have  taken  the  oath  of  office 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  But 
on  April  30.  1789,  George  Washington  was 
inaugurated  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  nation,  where 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  holding  their  sessions. 

At  many  of  the  inaugurations  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  President  to  Invite  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  admin- 
ister the  oath.  When  President  Washington 
was  Inaugurated,  no  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  had  yet  been  appointed.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  September  that 
President  Washington  appointed  John  Jay 
as  the  first  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  inaugxiratlona  have  dramatized  the 
contrast  between  the  leUurely  life  of  the 
American  people  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nation  and  life  In  the  age  of  speed.  It  was  on 
the  14th  of  April.  1789.  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  notified  at  Mount  Vernon  that 
the  Electoral  College  had  elected  him  by 
unanimous  vote  to  be  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  On  the  16th  of  AprU  he  de- 
parted from  Mount  Vernon  with  great  re- 


luctance. cMng  farewell  to  "private  life  and 
dotnestic  felicity,"  sad  leaving  his  wife  to 
come  to  New  York  whenever  she  was  ready. 
The  General  was  now  a  private  dtlsen,  and 
though  he  had  been  out  of  the  Army  for 
five  years  he  was  welcomed  triumphantly  at 
every  stage  of  his  Journey  to  New  York.  His 
arrival  there  on  the  33rd  was  like  the  trium- 
phal return  of  Caesar  to  his  Capital. 

In  1789  the  first  Congress  wss  meeting  in 
Federal  HaU  on  Wall  Street  at  the  head  of 
Broad  Street  This  building  had  been  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  when  the  Congress  decided  to  meet  In 
New  York  City,  the  building  becsme  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol;  alteration  had  to  be  made  to 
provide  two  rooms  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representattvea 

The  Franklin  House  st  No.  3  Cherry 
Street  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress,  was 
chosen  as  the  home  of  President  Wsshlng- 
ton. 

After  Washington's  arrival  in  New  York 
City.  Congress,  deciding  to  install  him  on 
the  30th  of  April,  appointed  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  eight  members  to  escort  him  from 
the  President's  home  to  Federal  HaU. 

About  noon  the  eight  ssststants  of  the 
Joint  Committee  riding  horseback  conduct- 
ed several  hundred  mUltla  to  the  President's 
home  to  escort  him  to  his  inauguration.  It 
was  about  half  past  twelve  when  Washing- 
ton entered  the  state  coach  with  four 
horses,  and  the  parade  started  on  the  way 
to  Federal  HaU.  Washington  was  alone  in 
the  coach.  Behind  him  were  his  two  secre- 
taries riding  in  Washington's  own  coach. 
Then  came  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office.  FoUowIng  the  Judge  were  dty, 
county,  and  national  officials,  and  the  diplo- 
matic repreaenUtives  from  Great  Britain 
and  Spain. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  between 
lines  of  cheering  crowds.  When  It  came  to  a 
■top  about  300  yards  south  of  WaU  Street. 
Washington  and  aU  the  others  emerged 
from  the  vehicles  and  walked  up  Broad 
Street  to  Federal  HaU. 

Federal  HaU  had  recently  been  remodeled, 
and  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  second 
floor,  where  the  memlwrs  of  Congress  were 
waiting  for  the  President-elect,  had  been 
newly  decorated.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
room  were  three  windows  draped  in  red 
damssk.  Below  the  central  window  was  a 
high  dais  on  which  were  three  chairs,  the 
central  one  under  a  canopy  with  drapery 
similar  to  that  over  the  windows.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  room  were  red  curtains 
draped  around  three  doors  that  opened  to  a 
half-enclosed  portico  overlooking  WaU  and 
Broad  streets. 

Before  Wsshlngton  walked  toward  the 
dais,  the  Senators,  diplomats,  and  other 
guesU  were  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
aisle,  whUe  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  on  the  east  side.  AU  immedi- 
ately arose,  and  Washington  bowed  to  both 
■ides  ss  he  walked  toward  the  dais.  In  front 
of  the  dais  stood  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtea.  John  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  man  with  acid  tongue  and  pen. 
who  had  been  elected  by  only  34  votes  out 
of  69  votes  cast  by  the  Electoral  CoUege. 
Adams  escorted  the  General  to  the  central 
seat  under  the  canopy.  The  General  sat  si- 
lently between  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Frederick  AC.  Muh- 
lent>erg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  Vice  President 
arose  and  bluntly  addressed  the  General: 


"Sir,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  are  ready  to  attend  you  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  Constitution.  It 
wlU  be  sdminlstered  by  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York." 

"I  am  ready  to  proceed."  said  Washington. 
Adams  then  led  the  way  through  the  arched 
central  door  to  the  portico. 

On  entering  the  portico  Washington  saw  a 
smaU  Uble  draped  in  red  and  an  armchair 
beside  It.  On  the  Uble  was  a  large  leatber- 
tMund  Bible  on  a  red  velvet  cushion.  There 
had  been  excitement  when  no  Bible  could 
be  foimd  in  Federal  HaU.  At  the  last 
moment  the  leather-bound  Bible  was  bastUy 
twrrowed  from  St.  John's  Mssonic  Lodge 
nearby. 

Even  before  Washington  took  the  oath  of 
office,  there  were  cheering  crowds  in  the 
streeU.  There  also  were  many  gazing 
through  open  windows  and  from  roof  tops. 
The  cheering  did  not  cease  untU  after  the 
General  had  bowed  time  and  again  and  fl- 
naUy  had  walked  back  to  the  chair  beside 
the  table.  By  this  time  the  portico  was 
crowded,  somewhat  like  SUtuary  HaU 
where  Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  and  Bush  took  the  oath  as  Vice 
President.  In  the  protlco  places  had  been  re- 
served for  ChanceUor  Livingston,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Adams  and  George  Clinton.  Governor 
of  New  York. 

The  historic  moment  had  arrived.  The 
great  hero,  with  powdered  hair,  made  an  Im- 
pressive appearance  in  brown  broadcloth 
suit  and  white  stockings  and  sUver  buckles 
on  his  shoes.  One  oU  painting  shows  him 
holding  a  sword.  It  was  noticed  that  Wash- 
ington at  57  was  showing  his  age.  The  terri- 
ble strain  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  his  great  anxiety  in  the  fight  for 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  long 
struggle  for  its  ratification  had  put  deep 
lines  in  his  face. 

ChanceUor  Livingston  in  black  robe 
stepped  forward.  Unlike  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  who  was  30  years  older  than  Lincoln 
at  the  inauguration  in  1861,  Livingston  at 
the  age  of  41  was  16  years  younger  than 
Washington.  However,  Livingston  had  been 
an  active  Patriot  for  many  years.  On  June 
15,  1775,  he  had  a  seat  in  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia when  Thomas  Johnson,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Maryland,  nominated 
Colonel  George  Washington  of  Virginia  for 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental 
Army.  Livingston  was  also  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  In 
1776  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Great  Britlan,  but  necessary  absence 
from  Congress  prevented  him  from  signing 
it 

One  difference  between  the  first  inaugu- 
ration and  recent  ones  Is  the  type  of  person 
holding  the  Bible  for  the  President.  At  the 
first  Inauguration,  the  Bible  was  held  by 
Samuel  Otis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  inaugiiratlon  of  Lincoln  in  1861.  the 
Bible  was  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  WiUiam  Thomas  CarroU.  At 
the  inauguration  of  President  Reagan,  the 
Bible  was  held,  in  accord  with  the  custom  in 
recent  years,  by  the  wife  of  the  President— a 
sign  indicating  the  entry  of  women  into  the 
field  of  poUtics  and  government. 

At  the  ceremony  on  the  portico  of  Federal 
HaU,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  lifted  the 
cushion  and  Bible  from  the  table  and  stood 
between  the  President  and  the  Judge.  When 
the  Judge  was  ready  to  administer  the  oath, 
Washington  placed  his  right  hand  upon  the 
Bible.  The  Judge,  quoting  the  provision  in 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  asked  Wash- 
ington "Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you 


wUI  falthfuUy  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  wlU  to  the 
best  of  your  abUlty,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?" 

"I  solemnly  swear."  Washington  repeated, 
adding  "So  help  me  God."  At  that  moment 
he  bent  forward  and  kissed  the  Bible. 

"It  is  done,"  Uvlngston  exclaimed  and. 
turning  to  the  crowd  In  the  street,  he  made 
a  broad  gesture  and  shouted,  'Long  Uve 
George  Washington.  President  of  the 
United  States!" 

WhOe  Wsshlngton's  head  was  stlU  bowed, 
the  crowd  roared:  "God  bless  our  Presl- 
dentl "  Louder  snd  louder  were  the  cheers. 
Presently  there  came  the  raising  of  the 
American  flag  to  the  cupola  of  Federal  Hall. 
It  was  the  signal  to  the  Battery  for  the 
firing  of  a  13-gun  salute  in  tribute  to  the  13 
States,  notwithstanding  that  two  of  the 
States— South  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island- 
had  not  yet  Joined  the  Union  by  ratifying 
the  Constitution.  FlnaUy  the  bells  of  the 
churches  of  New  York  tang  out  In  tribute  to 
the  newly  elected  President. 

Again  and  again  Washington  acknowl- 
edged the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  At  last  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  dais  whUe  the  Congressmen  snd 
others  returned  to  their  chairs. 

Washington  needed  no  Introduction.  After 
a  short  pause  he  arose  and  began  the  read- 
ing of  his  inauguaral  address.  There  was  a 
marked  difference,  of  course,  between  his 
address  and  the  address  of  President 
Resgan.  Bfr.  Reagan  had  the  advantage  of 
having  served  for  a  number  of  years  in  high 
pubUc  office  and  having  gained  experience 
In  pubUc  speaking,  whereas  Washington  had 
limited  experience  in  office  and  speech. 
Washington  frankly  acknowledged  in  his  in- 
augural address  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
"inferior  endowments"  and  his  lack  of  prac- 
tice In  "the  duties  of  civU  administration." 
He  promised  that  he  would  rely  upon  "that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  Uni- 
verse." 

In  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he 
said  that  he  would  rely  largely  upon  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress.  In  concluding,  he 
said  again  that  he  would  resort  to  "the 
benign  parent  of  the  human  race"  for  divine 
blessing  on  wise  measures  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  American  Government  must 
depend. 

American  History  gives  us  the  fsmillar 
picture  of  George  Washington  praying  in 
desperation  for  divine  help  during  the  terri- 
ble winter  at  VaUey  Forge.  Yet  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked  is  the  story  that  he  walked 
seven  blocks  on  Inauguration  Day  to  attend 
a  religious  service  in  a  amaU  chapel  in  New 
York  to  pray  there  for  divine  guidance. 

The  Congress  had  voted  to  hold  their  reU- 
gious  service  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
after  the  Inauguration,  and  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate.  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost 
Rector  of  the  church  and  Bishop  of  New 
York,  was  chosen  to  conduct  it.  Destiny 
wrought  a  change  in  the  plans. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  church  and  seri- 
ously damaged  it,  and  the  repairs  had  not 
yet  been  completed.  Accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  hold  the  service  in  St. 
Paul's  Chapel.  The  Uttle  chapel  was  poorly 
lighted  and  it  contained  only  a  few  dozen 
pews.  It  was  a  contrast  to  the  National  Ca- 
thedral in  Washington,  where  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  attended  a 
service  before  their  inauguration.  WhUe  St. 
Paul's  Chapel  was  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate aU  of  the  members  of  Congress 
and  their  guests,  nevertheless  it  served  the 


purpose  for  President  Washington,  a 
staunch  Episcopal  churchman,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  attend  the  religious  service. 

Washington  was  delighted  also  to  have  a 
chance  to  relax  by  walking  the  entire  dis- 
tance to  the  chapeL  At  the  end  of  the  walk, 
he  immediately  entered  the  chapel  for  a 
moment  of  saedltatlon.  The  Bishop  offered 
numerous  prayers  for  the  President  and  for 
the  success  of  the  new  Republic  There  was 
Uttle  music  and  no  sermon.  However.  Wash- 
ington had  sn  opportimlty  to  pray  for 
divine  guidance  and  for  courage  such  as 
that  which  sustained  him  In  the  Revolution. 

On  emerging  from  the  chapel  after  the 
brief  service,  Wsshlngton  and  his  compan- 
ions found  coaches  waiting  for  them.  The 
President  was  escorted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  his  home.  There  he  had  a  chance 
to  reflect  upon  the  unusual  events  of  the 
day  and  to  meditate  upon  what  might  face 
him  In  the  years  ahead. 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  the  commemoration  of  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  the  Holocaust. 
It  Is  difficult  to  capture  with  mere 
words  one  of  the  darltest  periods  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  very  con- 
cept of  the  concentration  camps,  the 
gas  chambers,  and  the  massive  slaugh- 
ter of  helpless  victims  brings  shock 
and  disbelief  to  any  civilized  human 
being.  We  can  never  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  that  6  million  Jews  and  millions 
of  others  perished  in  the  Nazi's  sys- 
tematic program  of  extermination. 

We  can  never  forget  that  they  died, 
and  we  can  never  forget  why  they 
died— they  died  victims  of  the  tyranny 
and  single  minded  bigotry  of  the  Third 
Reich.  The  genocide  committed  by  the 
Nazi  regime  is  not  simply  a  lesson  in 
history  now  passed  forever  from  our 
view.  It  is  a  lesson  of  the  present  and 
future.  It  is  imperative  that  we  remain 
the  watchdog  against  such  atrocities. 

The  liberation  of  the  concentration 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
WsT  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
forces  of  destruction  and  oppression 
can  be  ovennme.  and  the  people  of 
the  world  can  triiunph  In  the  name  of 
humanity.  Let  us  use  this  time  In  his- 
tory to  remember  those  events  of  the 
past.  Let  us  use  this  time  in  history  to 
instire  that  mankind  will  never  again 
stand  idly  by  In  the  face  of  such 
horror.  • 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE OF  MAN'S  INHX7MAN- 
ITY  TO  MAN 

•  BCr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  101.  My  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Senator  Carl  Levih 
has  Introduced  this  legislation  to  com- 
memorate the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
8ix>nsor. 
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Prom  1915  to  1923  the  Armenian 
people  fell  victim  to  one  of  the  most 
horrible  crimes  in  our  history.  Over 
m  million  men,  women,  and  children 
were  brutally  and  senselessly  slaush- 
tered. 

Millions  were  relocated  and  forced  to 
march  hundreds  of  miles  without  food 
or  water.  Hundreds  of  thousands  per- 
ished from  exhaustion,  thlnt  and  star- 
vation on  these  death  marches.  Thou- 
sands more  were  drowned  at  sea.  or 
stoned  to  death  in  burial  pits. 

Henry  Morcenthau.  Sr..  who  was  the 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  at  that  time 
observed. 

I  am  confident  that  the  wliole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  u  this.  The  treat  wiMirrn  Moi 
penecuUons  of  the  past  Mem  slmost  inalc- 
nlficsnt  when  compared  to  the  suf f erlnsa  of 
the  Armenian  race  In  1915. 

As  horrible  as  these  atrocities  were 
we  cannot  afford  to  blot  this  memory 
from  the  conscience  of  mankind.  That 
would  be  the  easy  path,  but  It  is  a 
path  that  leads  in  a  danserous  direc- 
tion. 

History  has  a  terrifying  way  of  re- 
peating Itself  if  no  one  stops  to  take 
notice.  Less  than  20  years  after  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  Hitler  began  his 
massacre  of  millions  of  Ehiropean 
Jews.  In  the  past  decade  we  have  seen 
the  terrible  specter  of  genocide  again 
in  Cambodia. 

The  leoons  of  these  atrocities  must 
never  be  forgotten.  Only  through  the 
peaceful  remembrance  of  these  events 
can  we  ensure  a  future  that  will  be 
free  of  similar  terror.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Soiate  Joint  Resolution 
101,  and  recognize  April  24,  1985,  as  a 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 

The  many  brave  Armenian  men  and 
women  who  have  survived  the  massa- 
cres of  70  years  ago,  ss  well  the  gen- 
erations that  succeeded  them,  and 
have  come  to  live  peacefully  and  pros- 
perously in  this  country  deserve  our 
support  and  recognition  on  the  anni- 
versary of  this  terrible  event.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 


osMs  roK  sacsss  uvrn,  i>  irooa 

hSi.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close  of 
business  today  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon. 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OBSSS  ros  ssoooinTioa  or  cssTAn  ssiiAToas 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  f\irther  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  tomorrow  under  the 
standing  order,  that  there  be  special 
orders,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each, 
for  the  following  Senators:  Senator 
PaozMiBx,  Senator  Lcvn,  Senator 
Sfictzr,  Senator  D'Amato,  Senator 
BoscHWTR,  and  Senator  MgnawBAxm. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ouns  pos  Koumn  uoaMon  susuresa 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:45  pjn.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
100,  the  official  photograph  of  the 
Senate  will  be  taken  at  2  p.m.  tomor- 
row afternoon.  AU  Senators  are  asked 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  in  their  seats  by 
1:50  pjn.  tomorrow. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
it  will  be  the  Intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  turn  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32,  the  budget  resolution, 
and  any  items  on  the  Legislative  or 
Executive  Calendars  cleared  for  action 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Let  me  indicate  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  with  the  President  address- 
ing the  Nation  tomorrow  on  the  defi- 
cit, I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any 


votes  tomorrow.  I  would  hope  that  I 
may  be  able  to  work  out  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  minority  leader  in  the 
morning  to  permit  us  to  have  general 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  with 
no  amendments  being  offered  on 
either  side  tomorrow,  but  at  least  dis- 
cussing the  budget,  and  saking  that 
the  time  used  be  counted  against  the 
50-hour  statutory  time. 


RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon,  Wednesday.  April  24,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  9:11  pjn..  rececessed  until 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1985,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Ebcecutive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  23.  1985: 

TBI  JUDICIAST 

J.  Frederick  Mots,  of  Maryland,  to  be  VJR. 
district  Judse  for  the  district  of  Maryland 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Iaw 
98-363.  approved  July  10,  1984. 

DsPAaniKn  op  Educatioii 

Oary  L.  Bauer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education,  vice  Oary  L.  Jones, 
resigned. 

DsrAamnrr  or  ComiKacs 
Douglas  A.  Rlggs.  of  Alaska,  to  be  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
vice  Irving  P.  Margullea,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  23,  1985: 

Ik  TBS  Coast  Odasd 

The  following-named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  In 
the  grade  of  commodore: 

Capt.  Bennett  S.  Sparks.  USCOR. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]. 


RECESS 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
recess  for  5  minutes  In  order  that  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Brown,  an  apostle 
of  peace  and  dean  of  ministers  in  Indi- 
ana, might  give  the  opening  prayer  for 
April  23.  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  now  stands  in  recess  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes a.m..  April  23.  1985),  the  House 
stood  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 


D950 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Folkt]  at  9 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  ajn. 


PRATER 


The  Reverend  Andrew  Brown,  St. 
John's  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  In- 
dianapolis. IN.  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Grant  us  Thy  love,  O  gracious  Heav- 
enly Father,  that  we  as  a  nation  may 
overcome  our  impatience  with  the 
seeming  slow  results  of  the  redemptive 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We 
pray.  O  God.  that  our  Representatives 
may  not  grow  impatient  in  their  work 
against  the  ignorance  or  prejudices  of 
our  friends;  our  enemies;  or  fellow 
workers.  Help  us  to  be  militant  with- 
out being  unkind,  uncompromising 
without  being  intolerant,  devoted 
without  being  bigoted.  Strengthen  and 
embolden  these  Thy  servant's  spirits. 
O  God.  who  art  power,  seize  and  pos- 
sess all  of  us.  that  we  all  will  no  longer 
be  unsteady  in  our  faith  or  unsure  of 
the  end  result  of  the  work  we  under- 
take. Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Be  with  us  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


ILegiMlaUve  day  of  Monday.  AprU  22. 19SS) 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 239,  MAKING  APPRO- 
PRIA'nONS  FOR  AID  TO  NICA- 
RAGUA 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 136  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RIS.  138 
Re$olved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  xxiii,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  a  secret  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unkm  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  reeoluUon  (H.J.  Res.  239) 
to  approve  the  obligation  of  funds  available 
under  Public  Law  98-473  for  supporting 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  In  Nica- 
ragua, the  first  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  diq>ensed  with,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  are  hereby  waived.  Pending 
the  Speaker's  declaration,  he  Is  authorised 
to  declare  a  recess  of  the  House  In  order  to 
make  appropriate  arrangements  for  a  secret 
session.  General  debate  in  the  secret  session 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  contin- 
ue not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  a  Member  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  At  such  time  as  the  secret  session 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  termi- 
nate, the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  rise 
snd  the  Speaker  is  authorised  to  declare  a 
recess  of  the  House  to  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  the  reconvening  of  the 
House  In  open  session.  All  proceedings  In 
the  secret  session  shall  be  kept  secret  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House  on  recom- 
mendatlODs  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  At  any  time  after  the  House 
has  reconvened  In  open  session  the  Speaker 
may,  pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  aaiii. 
declare  the  House  resolved  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  fiulher  consideratltm  of 
the  Joint  resolution  H.J.  Res.  239.  Furtho' 
debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall  contin- 
ue not  to  exceed  five  hours  plus  any  part  of 
the  five  hours  not  actually  consumed  during 
debate  in  the  secret  lesslon,  and  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
the  procedures  contained  In  subsection 
8088(cK5)  of  Public  iMM  98-473  (98  Stat 
1938)  shaU  apply. 

Bmc  2.  If  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
239)  is  rejected  on  final  pasnge.  the  Speak- 
er may  at  any  time  thereafter,  pursuant  to 
clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the  House 
resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  Nicaragua  to  be  offered  by,  and  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  22. 
1985,  by  Representative  Barnes  of  Mary- 


land, the  first  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  dispensed  wlUi,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  the  Joint  resolution  and 
against  its  consideration  are  hereby  waived. 
There  sliaU  be  no  general  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  which  shsU  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  No  admendment  to  the 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  In  mder  except  the 
following  amendments,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  shall  be  in 
order  any  rule  of  the  House  of  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  shall  be  considered  only  in 
the  following  order,  snd  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment:  (1)  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  22.  1985,  by,  and 
if  offered  by.  Representative  Hamflton  of 
Indiana,  and  aaid  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable for  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto:  and  (2)  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  In  the  Con- 
gresslons]  Record  of  April  22,  1985,  by.  and 
If  offered  by.  Representative  Michel  or  his 
designee,  and  said  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable for  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Michel  or  his  designee  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  If  both  of  said 
amendments  are  adopted,  only  the  second 
such  amendment  shall  be  considered  as 
having  bea>  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendment  as  may  have  been  fi- 
nally adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  OMisidered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  such  amendment  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  moticm 
exo^t  one  motion  to  recommit. 

D  1000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bohior]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 239.  to  approve  the  obligation  of 
funds  under  Public  Law  98-473  for 
supporting  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua.  Under  House 
Resolution  136,  the  House  may  take 
up  to  10  hours  of  general  debate  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  239,  with  the 
time  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
a  Member  in  favor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  a  Member  opposed  to  it. 

The  rule  provides  for  a  secret  session 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in 


D  This  symlwl  repretcnts  tlte  time  of  day  during  tlie  Houm  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttacemena  or  tnsertioos  which  aie  iwt  spoken  by  the  Member  oa  die  floor. 
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which  up  to  5  houn  of  generml  debate 
may  be  cotuume<l.  The  rule  alao  au- 
thorises the  Speaker  to  declare  recess- 
es prior  to  and  after  the  secret  session 
to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for 
the  secret  session  and  for  reconvening 
the  House  in  open  session.  The  rule 
provides  that  all  proceedings  of  the 
secret  session  ahaU  be  kept  secret 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House 
on  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
reconvenes  In  open  session,  general 
debate  may  continue  up  to  5  hours 
plus  any  part  of  the  5  hours  of  debate 
time  not  consumed  tn  the  secret  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  procedures  con- 
tained in  subsection  8066<cX5)  of 
Public  Law  98-473— the  continuing  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1985— will 
govern  further  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  in  open  session.  These 
provisions  provide  that  a  motion  to 
limit  debate  Is  in  order  and  not  debata- 
ble. These  provisions  further  provide 
that  no  amendment,  motion  to  post- 
pone, motion  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  other  business,  or  motion  to 
recommit  the  Joint  resolution  is  in 
order. 

Section  2  of  House  Resolution  136 
provides  that  If  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 239  Is  rejected  on  final  passage,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  a  Joint 
resolution  relating  to  Nicaragua  to  be 
offered,  and  printed  In  the  Cohqrxs- 
siOHAL  RxcoRS  of  April  22,  1985,  by 
Representative  Barhks  of  Maryland. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  Joint 
resolution  are  waived.  The  rule  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  general 
debate  on  that  Joint  resolution. 

Bi4r.  Speaker,  the  rule  further  pro- 
vides that  no  amendments  shall  be  in 
order  to  that  Joint  resolution  except 
two  amendments,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered only  in  the  following  order 

First,  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Cohobss- 
siOHAL  RxcoRD  of  April  22.  1985,  by, 
and  if  offered  by,  Representative  Ham- 
n-TOif  of  Indiana,  with  the  amendment 
to  be  debated  for  no  more  than  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Ham- 
iLTOii  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  second,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  Comorzssional  Record 
of  Aprtl  22.  1985,  by.  and  If  offered  by. 
Representative  Michel  or  his  desig- 
nee, with  the  amendment  to  be  debat- 
ed for  no  more  than  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
Representative  Michel  or  his  designee 
and  a  Member  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

These  amendments  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  shall  be  in 
order  any  nile  of  the  House  notwith- 
standing, and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.   If  both  of  the  amend- 


ments are  adopted,  only  the  second 
amendment  adopted  shall  be  consid- 
ered ss  having  been  finally  adopted 
and  reported  back  to  the  House.  Final- 
ly, the  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  rule.  To  make  certain 
that  everyone  understands  what  this 
rule  entails,  let  me  repeat  the  basic 
provisions. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  239, 
which  would  approve  the  obligation  of 
$14  million  for  supporting  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua, 
pursuant  to  the  continuing  resolution 
passed  last  year.  The  rule  provides  for 
10  hours  of  debate  on  that  Joint  reso- 
lution, no  more  than  5  hours  of  which 
may  be  in  secret  session.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  debate,  there  will  be  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 239. 

If  House  Joint  Resolution  239  is  de- 
feated, it  will  be  in  order  to  consider  a 
Joint  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Barhss.  No  general  debate  will  be  in 
order  on  this  resolution.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  two  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  this  Joint  res- 
olution: First,  a  substitute  by  Bfr. 
HAMiLTOif;  and  second,  a  substitute  by 
Mr.  liCicHEL  or  his  designee.  There  will 
be  an  up  or  down  vote  on  both  of 
these  substitutes.  The  rule  establishes 
what  is  sometimes  known  as  king  of 
the  mountain  procedure,  whereby,  if 
both  substitutes  are  adopted,  only  the 
second  one  is  considered  to  have  been 
finally  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  allows  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  consider 
fully  the  major  alternatives  on  one  of 
the  most  critical  foreign  policy  Issues 
of  our  time.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Bdr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  go  over  exactly 
what  the  rule  does.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Just  went  over  it.  but  I 
want  to  make  svire  the  Members  fully 
understand  what  the  procedure  will  be 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  I  presume 
tomorrow,  as  to  how  these  resolutions, 
the  substitute  and  the  original  resolu- 
tion, will  be  handled. 

The  Speaker  Is  authorized  to  declare 
the  House  in  secret  session  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  up  to  S 
hours  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  239,  approving  the 
expenditure  of  $14  million  for  military 
and  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  says 
secret  session  up  to  5  hours.  That  does 
not  mean  necessarily,  obviously,  that 
we  will  take  the  full  5  hours,  and  I 
need  to  emphasize  that  if  we  do  not 
take  those  full  5  hours,  the  time  re- 
maining will  be  carried  over  into  regu- 
lar session. 

So  we  will  have  5  hours  that  could 
be  in  secret  session,  and  then  the  next 


5  hours  will  be  in  open  session,  plus 
any  time  that  is  left  over  from  the 
secret  session. 

All  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  is  not  subject  to 
amendment  and  is  not  subject  to  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

If  the  Michel  resolution  is  defeated, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  if  it  Is 
defeated,  the  Speaker  may  resolve  the 
House  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  consider  a  resolution  by  Rep- 
resentative BAUfBS  of  Maryland  print- 
ed in  the  Rkois  on  Monday.  April  22. 
All  points  of  order  are  waived  against 
the  resolution,  and  the  resolution  is 
not  subject  to  further  debate. 

It  first  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Hamiltom  of  In- 
diana, printed  in  the  Rioou)  on 
Monday.  April  22.  The  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  but 
shall  be  debatable  for  2  hours,  equally 
divided  between  Representative  Ham- 
XLTOH  and  a  Member  opposed,  and  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  the 
amendment. 

Even  if  the  Hamilton  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  shall  next  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
printed  in  the  Record  on  Monday, 
April  22,  and  offered  by  Mr.  BIichel  of 
Illinois  or  his  designee.  All  points  of 
order  are  also  waived  against  this 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  is 
subject  to  2  hours  of  debate  divided 
between  Mr.  Michel  or  his  designee 
and  a  Member  opposed,  and  the 
amendment  is  not  subject  to  an 
amendment. 

If  both  amendments  are  adopted, 
both  Hamilton  and  Michel,  the  last 
one  adopted  shall  be  reported  back  to 
the  House  as  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
would  be  subject  to  a  separate  vote,  of 
course,  in  the  House. 

One  motion  to  recommit  is  permit- 
ted, although  the  rule  does  not  specify 
with  or  without  instructions,  meaning 
that  if  either  substitute  is  adopted,  the 
resolution  cannot  be  further  amended 
in  a  motion  to  recommit  with  Instruc- 
tions, although  general  Instructions 
would  still  be  in  order.  If  both  substi- 
tutes are  defeated,  it  would  still  be  in 
order  to  offer  a  germane  amendment 
to  the  Barnes  amendment  in  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Let  me  assess  the  rule.  If  you  look  at 
this  rule  in  a  vacuum,  by  itself,  it  is 
not  too  bad. 

D  1010 

I  have  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  on  the  majority 
side  made  the  best  effort  possible  to 
make  a  fair  rule  out  of  a  bad  situation 
and  a  bad  process.  But  we  did  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  discxission 
about  how  to  frame  this  rule,  and 
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after  meeting  In  the  Rules  Committee 
and  in  caucus  and  after  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion. I  think  this  is  about  as  fair  a 
process,  as  far  as  what  the  rule  allows, 
as  we  could  come  up  with.  Everybody 
has  an  opportunity  to  offer  their  sub- 
stitute and  make  their  case.  There  is 
adequate  time  for  debate,  it  is  equally 
divided,  both  the  10  hours  and  the  2 
hours  on  the  Barnes  substitute  and 
the  2  hours  on  the  compromise  substi- 
tute offered  by  Representative  Michel 
or  his  designee. 

So  I  have  to  grant  that  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  on  the 
Rules  Committee.  They  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  and  for 
that  reason,  while  I  object  to  the  proc- 
ess and  I  object  to  a  rule  that  in  effect 
approves  this  kind  of  process,  I  think 
that  at  least  we  will  have  our  chance 
to  offer  a  substitute  and  be  heard 
fairly  in  the  debate. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Members  a  little 
bit  about  how  this  thing  evolved.  It  is 
a  kind  of  a  part  of  a  rolling  arrogance 
that  we  went  through  last  week  in  the 
way  the  schedule  was  changed  and  al- 
tered and  rules  were  violated  or  waived 
or  ignored.  Earlier  in  the  week  the 
Rules  Committee  met.  and  there  was 
even  some  resistance  by  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  to  taking  up  two  bills 
from  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  where  we  did  not  even 
have  a  committee  report.  I  was  frantic 
during  the  Rules  Committee  meeting, 
trying  to  find  a  Xerox  copy  of  the 
report,  because  I  wanted  to  go 
through  the  report.  But  we  ignored 
committee  rules  and  rules  of  the 
House,  and  we  took  up  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  bills  because  we 
had  to  have  something  to  do  later  in 
the  week. 

Well,  that  was  not  so  bad.  I  guess,  in 
and  of  itself,  but  it  was  part  of  what 
got  to  be  the  way  we  were  doing  busi- 
ness last  week.  Changes  in  the  sched- 
ule were  made  without  the  basic  cour- 
tesy of  notifying  the  leadership  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Then  on  Thursday,  I  had  been  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  watching  what  was 
happening  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  was  required  to  act  by 
the  action  we  took  last  year.  We 
fenced  these  funds  for  Nicaragua  at 
$14  million,  but  we  said  in  w^iat  we 
passed  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  reconsider  the  tinf  encing 
of  that  money.  And  so  on  Thursday 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  started  a  meeting  on 
this  issue.  I  assiuned  the  subcommit- 
tee would  act.  then  the  full  committee 
would  act,  and  then  there  would  be 
the  normal  3-day  layover  when  the 
House  would  act.  But  somehow  or 
other,  that  did  not  seem  to  suit  the 
Democratic  leadership,  because  2  days 


seemed  to  have  made  an  awful  lot  of 
difference  in  this  body.  Tnst.ead  of  the 
normal  order  of  events  in  the  sequence 
of  processes  required  under  the  law 
and  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Chair  apparently  did  not 
want  us  to  take  this  up  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday.  They  wanted  it  Tuesday. 
Regardless,  it  was  going  to  be  Tues- 
day. So  if  they  could  not  force  It 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, as  was  set  out  in  the  law,  they  said 
we  would  Just  Ignore  that,  we  would  go 
straight  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
do  whatever  was  necessary  or  waive 
whatever  was  necessary  to  get  this 
thing  out  on  Tuesday  because  we  were 
going  to  get  it  considered  on  this  par- 
ticular day. 

So  somewhere  around  2  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon  I  got  about  45 
minutes'  notice  and  we  had  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  yank  this  thing  away  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  set  up 
the  process  to  get  it  to  the  floor.  Usu- 
ally there  is  plenty  of  notice  to  the 
membership,  but  in  this  case  I  cannot 
say  that  was  the  case.  Some  of  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  had 
already  left  the  city  and  were  going 
home  because  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression we  were  finishing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  The  Rules  Committee 
had  no  notice  that  we  would  be  meet- 
ing. 

Was  the  ranking  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  notified  of 
this  Rules  Committee  meeting?  No. 
Was  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  notified  of 
this  meeting?  No.  Was  the  Republican 
leader  notified?  I  think  there  is  even 
question  about  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Rules 
Committee  was  meeting,  the  leader- 
ship was  here  on  the  floor  talking 
about  the  schedule  for  this  week,  and 
so  when  I  got  to  the  Rules  Committee 
meeting,  I  was  the  only  Member  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  room.  The 
Republican  leader  was  not  there,  the 
raxiklng  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  was  not  with  us,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  was  not  there,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  not  there. 

So  I  started  asking  questions  about 
what  we  were  doing,  what  was  the 
process,  what  we  were  considering,  and 
I  foimd  that  the  only  Member  who 
was  testifying  was  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Bariies],  not  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  not  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  was  the 
Member  who  was  testifying  about 
what  kind  of  rule  he  thought  we 
should  have.  And  after  asking  a  series 
of  questions  over  about  15  or  20  min- 
utes, it  finally  dawned  on  me  that 
nobody   had  bothered  to  ask   about 


what  the  substance  was  of  what  we 
were  considering. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  point  the  gentleman  was 
making  Just  a  moment  ago,  I  sat  on 
the  floor  with  some  of  the  Republican 
leadership  on  Thursday  afternoon.  In 
a  very  specific  conversation  it  became 
my  understanding  that  there  had  been 
a  discussion  between  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  the  Speaker's  people 
and  there  had  been  agreement  that 
the  bill  would  come  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  3-day  rule  would 
apply.  So  I  went  back  to  my  home  and 
spent  the  weekend  getting  prepared 
for  the  debate  before  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  And  then  sud- 
denly on  Monday  morning  we  find 
that  the  Breaker  and  those  who  run 
this  place  had  decided  to  arbitrarily 
exercise  their  power  to  fundamentally 
violate  what  we  imderstand  to  be  the 
rules. 

I  think  the  gentleman  raises  a  very 
important  point  for  the  membership 
to  know  that,  that  for  some  reason  2 
days  were  critical;  there  was  not  going 
to  be  time  for  Members  to  prepare 
themselves,  and  for  some  reason  It  had 
to  be  done  now.  It  seems  to  me  at  best 
that  it  is  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  and  say 
that  it  was  also  my  impression  on 
Thursday  morning  that  it  was  going 
through  the  normal  process  at  the 
subcmnmlttee  level  and  the  full  com- 
mittee level,  and  I  thought  everybody 
was  proceeding  on  that  basis. 

I  realized  that  there  was  a  possibility 
or  even  a  likelihood  that  the  Rules 
Committee  might  have  to  meet  at 
some  point  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
this  week  to  make  in  order  the  substi- 
tutes. I  understood  that,  and  I  basical- 
ly was  in  agreement  with  it.  But  all  of 
a  sudden  that  apparently  was  not  good 
enough,  so  we  were  summoned  to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  carry  this  deed 
through  to  its  completion. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California,  tii.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  my  colleague's  yield- 
ing, and  I  wonder  if  he  would  yield 
further  to  me. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  occtirs  to  me  that  this  is  Just  an- 
other illustration  of  what  is  becoming 
a  pattern  during  this  session,  an  exer- 
cise of  power  almost  for  the  sake  of 
demonstrating  it.  The  American 
public  I  think,  is  quite  sensitive  to 
that.  There  Is  no  small  reason  for  the 
public's  beginning  to  react  and  look 
again  at  what  is  going  on  in  this 
House.  So  my  colleague  on  the  Rules 
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Committee  raiaea  a  very  Important 
point,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  hia  comments. 

Getting  back  to  that  meeting  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  started  asklns  the 
gentlenum  from  Maryland.  "Could  we 
see  the  substitute?" 

Well,  apparently  there  was  no  sub- 
stitute that  we  were  about  to  grant  a 
rule  on.  It  was  not  in  writing.  I  could 
understand  that  there  were  negotia- 
tions going  on.  but  why  did  the  Rules 
Committee  have  to  meet  right  then  to 
report  this  rule  on  a  substitute  that 
we  had  not  yet  seen? 

So  I  thought,  well.  OK.  it  is  not  In 
writing.  Let  me  ask  him.  what  are  his 
parameters?  What  is  he  really  think- 
ing about?  And  I  was  floored  at  what  I 
found  as  I  started  asking  questions.  He 
really  was  not  sure. 

I  was  told  one  thing  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  find  that  what  is  ac- 
tually in  this  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
Toif]  is  quite  different  from  what  we 
were  hearing  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  understand  that  we  set  up  a  proc- 
ess that  allows  for  changes  to  be  made. 
But  now  Just  envision  that.  We  were  in 
the  Rules  Committee  on  that  Thurs- 
day afternoon— by  then  it  was  4 
o'clock— to  make  in  order  a  rule  on  a 
substitute  that  we  had  not  seen,  that 
in  fact  was  not  written  down,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  did  not 
really  know  what  it  was  going  to  be. 

So  at  that  point  we  were  able  to  get 
our  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Bob  Micbkl.  in  the  commit- 
tee, along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Stxtmp]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Biichigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
nsLD],  to  start  asking  some  questions 
and  U7  to  keep  this  process  from 
being  a  complete  steamroller,  where  at 
least  there  would  be  some  orderly 
process  for  substitutes  to  be  developed 
and  offered  and  so  that  the  compro- 
mise that  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
MicBSL  and  others  would  at  least  have 
a  chance. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BAHins]  had  magnanimously  Indicated 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
Republicans  offering  an  alternative  In 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. But.  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  we  Just  might  need  a  germane- 
ness waiver  because  we  were  interested 
in  providing  some  kind  of  assistance  to 
the  freedom  fighters  Inside  Nicaragua, 
it  was  suddenly  suLggested  that  we 
should  have  our  motion  ready  to  file 
by  8  o'clock  that  evening.  0^xt  poor 
Republican  leader  had  found  himself 
in  attendance  at  a  surprise  party  In  his 
honor,  to  which  he  had  not  been  invit- 
ed in  the  first  place,  and  was  then 
being  asked  to  go  back  home  and  put 
on  his  tuxedo.  It  all  begins  to  sound  a 
little    Kafkaesque.    when    you   think 


about  it.  The  Rules  Committee  had 
become  the  twilight  sone. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  persxiade 
our  colleagues  on  the  committee  to 
permit  both  Mr.  BAans  and  Mr. 
MiCBSL  to  file  their  amendments  in 
yesterday's  Rccoas,  and  also  to  permit 
the  minority  to  have  an  equal  shot 
with  a  substitute,  rather  than  being 
relegated  to  Just  10  minutes  on  a 
motion  to  recommit.  For  that  small 
favor  I  am  sincerely  gratefuL  So  what 
we  have  here  today  is  probably  the 
beat  bad  rule  we  could  hope  to  get.  It's 
like  being  fed  a  toad  Instead  of  a 
snake:  they're  both  hard  to  swallow. 

All  this  confusion,  irregularity,  and 
flouting  of  House  rules  and  orderly 
process  could  have  been  avoided  if  we 
had  followed  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  continuing  appropriations  reso- 
lution last  year,  requiring  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  first  report  a 
joint  resolution  approving  the  $14  mU- 
lion. 

The  continuing  resolution  also  con- 
tains language  permitting  each  House 
to  adopt  additional  procedures  and 
rules,  and  this  would  have  allowed  a 
special  rule  to  permit  both  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  to  offer  more  detailed 
substitutes  which  better  reflect  the 
administration's  current  request  and 
the  current  thinking  of  those  on  the 
other  side. 

So  I  just  emphasize  to  the  Members 
that  the  process  stinks,  the  way  this 
has  been  handled.  Why  not  the  regu- 
lar process?  It  would  have  made  1  or  2 
days'  difference.  So  what?  Well.  I  am 
told  in  confidence  that  It  is  because  we 
want  to  act  the  same  day  the  Senate 
acts. 

Is  there  something  magical  about 
that?  Do  we  violate  all  rules  of  normal 
process  around  here  Just  to  make  sure 
we  are  not  influenced  by  the  other 
body?  Come  now. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  once 
again? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  my  colleague's  yield- 
ing. 

An  item  has  Just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
comments  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  making,  and  It  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  the  Speaker  Is  in  the  chair  as 
I  review  this  comment.  I  say  this: 

I  pledge  to  be  prompt  lAd  Impartial  In  de- 
ddlnc  parliamentary  questiona.  I  pledge  to 
be  patient,  good  tempered  »nd  courteous 
toward  the  Individual  Members.  I  pledge 
best  to  employ  the  talent  of  the  House  for 
full  and  (air  consideration  of  iaBues  that 
come  before  us.  In  "those  moments  of  agltk- 
Uon  from  which  no  deUbermtive  Msembly  ia 
alwaya  entirely  exempt."  I  pledge  to 
"remain  cool  and  '"vthaken.  guarding  the 
permanent  lawa  and  rules  of  the  House 
from  being  sacrificed  to  temporary  paasions. 
prejudices,  or  Interests." 


That  quote  Is  from  our  Speaker,  Tip 
O'Neill,  upon  being  sworn  in  during 
this  session.  I  must  say  that  I  believe 
the  Speaker  means  those  words.  Prom 
time  to  time  around  this  place,  howev- 
er, our  staff  members  sometimes  get  in 
the  way  and  interfere  with  our  ability 
to  control  passions,  and  sometimes 
they  overreact.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  would  keep  those  words  in  mind  as 
we  go  forward  with  our  debate  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
lawisl. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues 
briefly  in  this  time  for  debate  under 
the  rule  to  look  today  at  the  substi- 
tutes that  were  printed  in  the  Racosn 
yesterday.  I  do  not  know  now  whether 
we  will  try  to  get  to  those  substitutes 
tonight  or  whether  they  wlU  come  up 
tomorrow.  I  presume  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  a  vote  tonight,  probably 
around  7  o'clock,  on  the  Michel  resolu- 
tion, and  that  then  tomorrow  we  will 
take  up  the  Barnes  substitute  and  the 
Michel  compromise  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  Raooao.  But  I  ask  the 
Members  to  look  at  these  compromises 
so  they  will  at  least  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

D  1020 

The  Barnes  substitute,  as  I  tinder- 
stand  it.  would  provide  nothing  for  the 
Contras.  nothing  for  Nicaragua.  It 
would  provide  aid  and  the  dollar 
amount  has  changed,  but  I  presume 
now  about  $10  million  for  refugees 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  which  has  al- 
ready been  basically  described  as  the 
Refugee  Incentive  Act.  Let  us  encour- 
age them  to  come  on  out  of  Nicaragua 
right  across  the  border  and  get  In  on 
the  refugee  funds  that  will  be  avail- 
able, and  then  $4  million  will  go  to  the 
Contadora  countries  alter  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  to  help  pay  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  xmusual 
substitute,  I  must  say.  I  have  to  ask, 
what  does  it  contribute  to  trying  to  get 
the  parties  inside  Nicaragua  to  talking 
with  each  other? 

I  have  a  few  other  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  on  the  substance  and 
we  will  later  in  general  debate:  but 
please,  my  colleagues,  take  a  look  now 
at  the  substitute  substance  before  we 
get  to  it  so  that  you  can  ask  legitimate 
questions. 

The  compromise  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl]  will  offer 
has  also  been  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
but  the  parameters  are  basically  this. 
There  is  $14  million  for  humanitarian 
aid  and  humanitarian  aid  is  described 
and  defined  as  food,  clothing,  medicine 
and  other  humanitarian  assistance. 

It  says  specifically  that  it  is  not  to  be 
used  to  provide  arms,  munitions  or 
other  weapons  of  war  to  any  person, 
group  or  organization  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. These  funds  will  be  adminis- 
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tered  through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  President 
Is  strongly  urged  and  encouraged  to 
take  steps  necessary  to  Impose  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  if  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  does  not  enter  Into 
good  faith  negotiations  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  opposition. 

This  compromise  Is  asking  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  without  a  trigger,  a 
carrot  or  a  stick.  Humanitarian  aid  to 
those  people  who  are  fighting  against 
the  Communists  in  Nicaragua— and 
that  Is  so  bad? 

I  cannot  understand  really  the  turn 
that  this  debate  has  taken. 

Now.  it  Is  especially  unfortunate.  I 
think,  when  we  are  talking  about 
countering  Communist  aggression  and 
expansion  in  the  Americas,  if  we 
cannot  agree  on  the  nature  of  the 
threat  in  our  own  front  yard  and  how 
to  deal  with  it,  how  can  we  hope  to 
remain  the  ■htntng  beacon  of  freedom 
for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  hyperbole  about 
our  policy  toward  Central  America. 
Some  would  have  us  believe  that  sup- 
porting the  President's  peace  Initiative 
is  tantamount  to  voting  for  a  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution;  but  I  would  suggest 
that  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  real 
danger  lies  in  turning  our  backs  on  the 
problem,  covering  our  eyes  and  hoping 
it  will  go  away;  or  that  others  will 
somehow  fix  it  and  make  it  right  for  a 
few  Yankee  dollars;  or  that  a  little  ref- 
ugee assistance  will  somehow  salve  our 
consciences.  That  Is  not  the  way  to 
deal  with  Communist  expansion. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Do  we 
really  want  more  Cubas? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  this  rule  by  saying  that  I 
hope  the  next  time  we  have  such  an 
important  issue  before  us  that  we  will 
not  resort  to  the  type  of  process  that 
we  have  had  here.  Let  us  go  through 
the  normal  procedure  so  that  Mem- 
bers will  fully  understand  how  it  is 
coming  to  the  floor,  when  it  is  coming, 
what  committee  has  jurisdiction,  so 
that  there  will  be  some  hearings  on 
what  we  are  taking  up  on  the  floor.  I 
think  it  would  serve  us  all  better. 

Our  country's  foreign  policy  Is  too 
serious  a  matter  for  such  petty  jockey- 
ing and  political  pointmaklng.  We 
have  established  orderly  procedures  in 
this  House  for  very  sound  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  assurance  of  a  truly  delib- 
erative process  that  includes  the  bene- 
fit of  a  committee  report,  the  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  civil  environment  in 
which  to  conduct  our  debates.  When 
we  short-circuit  any  of  these  proce- 
dures and  protections,  we  risk  losing 
the  comity  on  which  democracy  is  de- 
pendent. We  can  ill  afford  such  a 
breakdown  on  an  important  foreign 
policy  debate  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  watching.  Let  us  demonstrate  in 


the   future   that  we  are  capable  of 
better. 

I  have  to  say  if  we  do  not  report  this 
rule,  then  we  will  be  I  guess  right  back 
at  the  gate  as  far  as  trying  to  devise  a 
process  to  consider  it  on  the  floor.  At 
least  our  substitute  will  have  a  chance 
to  be  considered  under  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  express  thonselves  against 
this  process,  but  I  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  rule  Is  probably  the  best 
that  we  could  get  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  baA  the 
hai^TM^  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for  time 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKUK.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  i4>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKKH.  EMdently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  286.  nays 
127.  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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Moody  aattery 

Moor  amtUKVU 

I  (CD  teitth  (lA) 
amtlKMB) 

Mmphr  8miUi(lfJ) 
Martha 
MTCfl 
NatetMf 

HmI  apntt 

MleiialB  StOennaln 


Oakar 


Obey 
OUn 


BUik 

Stokm 

atntUn 


(IA) 
Loath  (TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Ldunaixn.) 


PanetU 
Panli 


Pcmir 


Levin  (Ml) 
LeTta>e(CA) 


UvtnsvtoD 
Uoyd 


LowryrWA) 


MacKay 


Maikey 

MarthMS 


MaTrooles 


MeCordy 


McHugb 
Meyen 


Aekerman 
Addabbo 


Alezamter 

Andctaoa 

Andre*! 

Annumio 

Anthony 

Apptogate 

Aapin 

AtUns 

AuCoin 

Banurd 

Barnes 


BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

BerlU 

Btacsl 

Boehlert 

Bocsi 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Botskl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 


YEAS— 286 

ChappeU 

Clay 

CUnser 

CoaU 

Coelho 

C^oleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Coote 

Cooyen 

Cooper 

Coushlln 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

DaaAle 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Oi<^ 

DtnceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

DutWn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Kckart(OH) 

Xdsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (IL) 

PasoeU 

FaweU 

Paslo 

Felghan 

nippo 

norto 

PoclletU 


Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneu 

MlteheU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 


Purtey 

R>rd(MI> 

Powler 

Prank 

Rost 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oeldena(m 

Qephardt 

OlbboiM 

OQman 

OUokmui 


Ooodllns 

OordoD 

Oradlsaa 

Oimy(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Qieen 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Ball.  Sam 

Hamtlton 


Hayes 


Henry 
Hettel 

WIIUm 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hortoo 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hushes 

Butto 

Hyde 

Jaoobs 


Ardier 

Armey 

Baitlett 

Barton 

Batcnan 

Bereuter 

BUlraUs 

BlOey 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burt<»(IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chap'.Pte 

Cheney 

Cobey 

Coble 

Combest 

Courter 

Cralc 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DaTls 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

DtoOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dymally 

Eckert(NY) 

Edward!  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans  (IA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

^^enael 

Oallo 

Oekas 

OIncrleh 


PIcfcle 

Price 

Puiadl 

QuUlcn 

RahaU 

Ranfti 

Ray 

Regula 

Retd 

Ridiardsoo 

RIdse 

Rlnaldo 

Robtnson 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roukema 

Rowland  (QA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

8abo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

SchuHe 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkonkl 

NAYS— 127 

Oreff 

HartneU 

HendoD 

Hller 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jetfordi 

Jobnaoo 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomaislno 


8win 

Synar 

TaUoa 

Tausln 

ThaaMS(aA) 

Tones 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

Vento 

Vlsdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

WUUaoos 

Wtrth 


Widpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tstes 

Tatroo 

Toong  (MO) 


RoberU 


Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Savage 

Saxtoo 

Schaefer 


Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
Ughtfoot 
Loetfler 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
LuDgren 


Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUiander 

Skeen 

Skdtoo 

Slaughter 

Smith  (HH) 

i^nwji  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMIDan 

Miller  (OH) 

Mmer(WA) 

Mooaon 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

NlelsOD 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Petri 

Porter 

Rltter 


Stai^eland 

Stentxdm 

Strang 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swtndall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thaeaas(CA) 

Vucanovlcfa 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

WUsoo 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toung(n.) 

Zschau 
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BmtomAnte 
Byruo 


Dowdy 


NOT  VOTINO— ao 

Fuqua  Ortk 

OroUwri  Piahaymn 

Hrtftmr  Rodtaw 

Biflal  Roaan 


Nelaao 


Taiinc(AX) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 
On  this  vote: 

Ut.  Ortlx  for,  with  Itr.  Orotberg  •gainst 
Mr.  Rocen  for.  with  Mr.  Crsne  agmlnst. 

Messrs.  BOULTER.  HUNTER,  and 
McBflLLAN  chanced  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
WAmxo  ■■QuisKiaotT  roB  bbcut  ansioii  tm 

oomiMXATioii  or  hocsx  jonrr  kboldtioh 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  require- 
ment in  House  Resolution  136  for  a 
secret  session  be  waived  and  that  10 
hours  of  debate  proceed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1985.  as  incorporated  In  Public 
Law  98-473.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  the 
votes  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  No. 
59  concerning  the  Journal  I  would 
have  voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  No.  60.  the 
Nicholson  resolution,  and  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  No.  61.  the  Chile- 
an resolution. 


BRAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
AID  TO  NICARAGUA 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  136  and  nile  XXIII  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
230). 

D  1047 
Di  THi  comirrnEB  op  thx  whols 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  239)  to  ap- 
prove the  obligation  of  funds  available 
under  PubUc  Law  98-473  for  support- 
ing military  or  paramilitary  operations 
In  Nicaragua,  with  Mr.  Rod  in  the 
chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  dispensed  with. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MicHSL]  will  be  recognised  for  5  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  AsDABBO]  will  be  recognised  for  5 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mi.  Micbsl]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  this 
historic  debate.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  parlimentary  sit- 
uation that  shaped  the  course  of  these 
votes. 

Our  first  vote  today  will  be  on  lan- 
guage which.  If  I  had  the  choice.  I 
would  not  have  introduced.  I  would 
have  preferred  language  which  would 
Implement  the  essence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  plan,  based  on  the  San 
Jose  Declaration. 

But  I  was  precluded  from  offering 
such  language.  Let  me  explain  why: 

You  will  all  recall  that  when  the 
continuing  resolution  was  passed  in 
the  last  Congress  and  the  funds  for 
the  Contras  were  fenced  off  as  we  did 
similarly  with  the  MX,  there  was  spe- 
cific language  written  Into  that  resolu- 
tion which  obliged  us  or  anyone  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  to  fence  it  in.  to 
specifically  read  as  follows:  "Resolved 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  that 
the  Congress  approves  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  available  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua." 

Mi.  Chairman,  this  first  vote  is.  In 
essence,  an  artificial  contrivance,  de- 
signed to  put  the  President's  position 
in  the  worst  possible  light. 

I  think  our  Members  should  know 
that  this  first  vote  will  be  held  on  lan- 
guage which  distorts  the  President's 
wishes. 

Later  we  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment that  will  allow  Members  to  make 
a  realistic  decision  as  to  where  they 
stand. 

And  the  issue  is  this:  Do  you  want  to 
help  the  forces  of  democratic  plural- 
ism in  Nicaragua  or  do  you  want  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  dictatorship? 

Recently,  the  Sandinista  leader  Mr. 
Ortega  Insulted  the  Congress  by  hold- 
ing out  a  carrot.  He  promised  a  cease- 
fire If  we  would  Just  do  his  bidding  and 
abandon  the  democratic  forces  In  his 
country. 

This  is  the  kind  of  cjmcism  one  ex- 
pects from  such  a  source.  I  can  under- 
stand Ortega  saying  it;  what  I  can't 
understand  is  anyone  in  the  Congress 
believing  it. 

If  you  have  a  sense  of  deja  vu  about 
all  this,  so  do  I.  Today  we  are  repeat- 
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ing  a  ritual  that  we  have  gone  through 
many  times. 
It  goes  something  like  this: 
The  United  States  goes  to  the  aid  of 
a  group  or  country  that  is  fighting 
Communists.  The  cry  is  raised  that 
our  side  Isn't  good  enough  to  support. 
It  is  corrupt.  It  Is  ImmoraL  It  commits 
atrocities.  A  propaganda  campaign  is 
mounted  against  the  allies  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Then  the  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion tell  us  the  Communists  are  open 
to  change  if  only  we  would  be  more 
generous  In  our  treatment  of  them. 

When  the  true  facts  of  Communist 
tyranny  become  inescapably  clear,  the 
administration's  critics  tell  us  they 
oppose  what  the  Communists  are 
doing.  But  they  don't  like  the  means 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  stop 
it.  They  offer  no  realistic  alternative 
themselves. 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  It  should. 
We  have  been  through  this  scenario 
over  and  over  again  in  the  past  30 
years.  And  in  every  case  the  Commu- 
nists proved  to  be  worse  than  forces 
we  had  originally  supported  but  then 
abandoned.  Millions  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  have  paid  the 
price  of  our  refusal  to  acknowledge 
that  communism  is  the  worst  form  of 
tyranny. 

In  the  present  case,  we  even  have 
some  critics  of  the  President  who  do 
not  want  to  call  the  Sandinistas  Com- 
munists. 

But  the  Sandinistas  are  self-pro- 
claimed Marxist-Leninists.  And  if 
someone  can  point  out  the  substantive 
differences  between  Mandst-Leninlsts 
and  Communists  I'd  sure  like  to  hear 
it. 

Gertrude  Stein  said  "A  rose  Is  a  rose 
Is  a  rose. "  I  say  a  Sandinista  is  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist is  a  Communist.  So  I'm 
going  to  call  them  what  they  are. 

They  believe  in  their  ideology  the 
way  religious  people  believe  in  Ood. 
They  will  ultimately  sell  their  nation 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  same  way 
Castro  sold  Cuba  if  we  give  them  the 
chance. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  today  about  the 
real  and  alleged  sins  of  the  democratic 
forces  of  Nicaragua. 

Ill  let  other  Members  correct  these 
distortions. 

Ab  for  myself,  I  don't  care  if  the 
democratic  forces  of  Nicaragua  are 
good  enough  to  go  to  Heaven.  I'm  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  they  are  strong 
enough  to  save  their  country  from  a 
Communist  hell. 

We  are  told  we  should  not  be  sup- 
porting a  group  that  wants  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Managua. 

Overthrow  the  Communists  in  Nica- 
ragxia?  Pat  chance,  the  way  we're  pro- 
viding aid. 

Fourteen  million  dollars  worth  of 
aid  Isn't  going  to  help  them  overthrow 
an  armed  force  of  62.000  active  duty 
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personnel,  a  total  force  of  119.000.  in- 
cluding reserves  and  militia. 

This  Sandinista  force  has  Soviet  MI- 
24  hind  attack  helicopten.  It  has  150 
tanks.  200  other  armored  vehicles  and 
amne  300  to  400  surf aoe-to-alr  missiles. 
The  Sandinistas  have  nearly  ccnnplet' 
ed  a  runway  long  enough  to  service 
any  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  or  Cuban  In- 
ventory. 

But.  we  are  told  that  if  we  give  $14 
million  worth  of  aid— In  any  form— to 
the  democratic  forces,  they  will  sud- 
denly run  into  Managua  and  take  over. 
What  nonsensel  I  for  one  wish  this 
country  oould  make  a  decision  to  give 
the  democratic  forces  what  they  really 
need  to  make  a  difference  In  Nicara- 
gua. But  the  political  facts  dictate  we 
argue  about  $14  million  to  help  those 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  largest 
standing  army  in  Central  America. 

We  are  not  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween force  and  dialogue.  We  are 
faced  with  a  choice  between  a  mixture 
of  force  and  dialogue  on  one  hand  and 
inevitable  Mandst-Lenlnlst  consolida- 
tion of  power  on  the  other. 

Saying  you  are  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas but  don't  want  to  help  the  dono- 
cratic  forces  is  not  enough.  That's  like 
saying  you  are  against  a  disease  but 
unwilling  to  treat  it  It's  like  saying 
you  are  against  arson  but  don't  want 
to  fund  the  fire  department  It's  like 
saying  you  are  against  crime  in  the 
streets  but  want  to  provide  the  police 
with  food  stamps  and  not  weapons. 

The  bishops  of  Nicaragua,  in  their 
Easter  pastoral  letter,  condemned  the 
%^¥i>nni«t.««  and  asked  than  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  democratic 
forces. 

Those  religious  groups  closest  to  the 
scene  recognize  the  true  character  of 
the  «<^TMHTii«».a«  Usten  to  Jews  whose 
synagogue  was  closed  and  were  forced 
to  leave  the  country.  They'll  teU  you 
about  freedom  of  religion  in  this  new 
Communist  state.  Usten  to  the  Mis- 
kito  Indians  whose  clergy  were  killed 
by  the  Sandinistas. 

One  newspaper  columnist  recently 
wrote  that  the  Sandinistas  can't  be  all 
bad  because  they  like  baseball  and 
they  even  Jog. 

This  Is  the  same  kind  of  argument 
that  we  heard  when  Andropov  became 
head  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  drank 
scotch  and  liked  Jazz. 

Sometimes  you  wonder  how  these 
scotch-drlnklng  Ja^lovlng  baseball- 
playing.  Jogging,  lovable  Communists 
ever  find  the  time  to  read  Elarl  Marx 
and  to  do  away  with  dissenters. 

Let  me  read  to  you  one  of  their  goals 
as  outlined  in  the  definitive  statement 
of  principles  of  the  Sandinistas,  in 
1969.  They  have  never  repudiated  this 
goaL 

struggle  for  a  true  union  of  the  Central 
American  peoples  within  one  country  begin- 
ning with  support  for  nutloniJ  liberation 
movement  In  neighboring  states. 


Stripped  of  the  Communist  Jargon 
that  means  the  ongoing  revolution. 

They  said  it  themselves. 

We  should  at  least  pay  them  the 
tribute  of  acknowledging  they  believe 
deeply  in  their  own  principles. 

If  the  United  States  doesn't  believe 
we  have  the  moral  and  political  right 
to  aid  the  democratic  force  fighting 
communism,  then  Ood  help  the  future 
of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  Communists  have  no  legitimacy. 
Their  li«ltimacy  comes  throu^  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  Why  do  critics  of  the 
President  Insist  that  they  are  legiti- 
mate rulers?  The  people  didn't  give 
them  power.  They  took  power  from 
the  pec^le. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  report  of  the 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America,  still  the  most  definitive  and 
objective  study  of  the  current  tragedy 
in  Central  America.  This  is  what  the 
CiHumission  had  to  say  about  Nicara- 
gua: 

The  consolidation  of  a  Mandst-Lenlnlst 
regime  in  Managua  would  be  seen  by  Its 
ndcfabors  aa  constttuttng  a  peimanent  secu- 
rity threat  Because  of  Its  secretive  nature, 
the  existence  of  a  political  order  on  the 
Cuban  model  In  Nicaragua  would  pose 
mator  difficulties  in  negotiating,  implement- 
ing, and  verifying  any  Sandinista  commit- 
ment to  refrain  from  supporting  Insurgency 
and  subversion  in  other  cotmtries. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  what  I  believe 
the  real  issues  are: 

I  believe,  with  the  bipartisan  com- 
mission, that  the  current  Communist 
government  in  Nicaragua  is  a  threat  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  I  be- 
lieve the  Communists  are  ideologically 
committed  to  human  rights  violations 
as  matter  of  Mandst-Lenlnlst  princi- 
ples. I  believe  they  will  aid  the  Soviet 
Union  in  establishing  an  enclave  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Because  of  that  threat  I  believe  the 
United  States,  along  with  its  demo- 
cratic allies  in  the  region,  has  the 
moral,  diplomatic,  and  geopolitical 
ri^t  and  duty  to  aid  Nicaraguans  who 
wish  to  have  a  pluralistic  democratic 
society  In  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  that  to  abandon  the  signers 
of  the  San  Jose  Declaration  would 
constitute  a  grave  historic  and  Irrevo- 
cable error  that  we  will  pay  for  dearly 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  believe  it  is  not  enough  for  Mon- 
bers  of  this  House  to  state  they  don't 
like  what  the  Communists  are  doing, 
but  are  unwilling  to  take  action 
against  them.  This  is  de  facto  handing 
over  of  Nicaragua  to  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Spare  us  the  stale,  ritualistic,  gener- 
alized criticisms  of  the  Communists. 
Well  believe  you  are  sincere  about 
them  when  you  do  something  about 
them. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  saying: 

Things  are  what  they  are.  The  conse- 
quences of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be. 
Why  then  do  we  seek  to  delude  ourselves? 


I  hope  the  debate  that  follows  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  points  I  have 
raised,  for  I  sincerely  beUeve  that  If  all 
the  faicts  are  taken  into  consideration, 
a  bipartisan  majority  in  this  House 
wHl  do  the  right  thing  and  continue  to 
help  those  democratic  forces  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

D  1050 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
opposition  to  renewal  of  U.S.  military 
aid  to  the  Contras  fighting  against  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  how  the 
United  States  can  best  protect  Its  own 
national  interests  in  Central  America 
is  the  subject  which  is  oftm  debated 
and  discussed  in  simplistic  terms- 
communism  versus  freedom,  right 
versus  wrong,  good  versus  evil.  In  re- 
ality. America's  long-range  national  In- 
terest in  Central  America  is  an  ex- 
tremely con4>lex  subject  involving 
Issues  such  as  how  poverty  can  be 
ameliorated  in  the  Third  World;  what 
is  the  proper  mix  of  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives to  free  the  Third  World  from 
the  yoke  of  dictatorships  of  the  right 
or  left. 

D  1100 

What  can  effectively  be  done  to 
coimter  high  infant  mortality  rates 
and  health  problems.  How  can  social 
Justice  be  achieved  in  an  evolutionary 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  too.  am  concerned 
at  the  growing  Soviet  and  Cuban  ad- 
ventiirism  in  Central  America.  The  So- 
viets and/or  their  surrogates  have  a 
long  history  of  seeking  to  exploit  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  politically  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  world.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
their  "fishing  in  troubled  waters." 

In  countering  previous  attempts  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  subvert  depressed 
or  troubled  areas,  the  United  States 
has  frequently  Implemmted  programs 
such  as  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  used  the  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy" and  the  riches  of  our  coun- 
try to  build  up  the  infrastructure  of 
the  threatened  areas  that  they  would 
ward  off  the  seductive  appeals  of 
Marxism.  But  this  tradition  i4>pears  to 
have  been  abandoned  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  aspects  of  our^^ 
Cmtral  American  policy. 

Now  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  way  to 
combat  such  Soviet  "fishing  expedi- 
tions" Is  to  overthrow  the  government 
which  has  allowed  the  Soviets  a  foot- 
hold. I  know  and  I  have  heard  it  all 
before  that  our  policy  Is  not  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Even  If  the  Contras  publicly  state  that 
is  their  goal,  we  are  to  believe  our  goal 
Is  to  interdict  arms,  bring  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  the  negotiating  table,  and  re- 
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store  the  original  principles  of  the 
S»n<11nlrt«<t'  revolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  tas  of  us  really 
believe  that  our  ultimate  goal  is  not 
the  replacement  of  the  Sandinistas 
with  a  Kovemment  more  to  our  liking? 
It  Is  surprising  we  do  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  present  govern- 
ment, we  even  have  a  most-favored- 
nation  trade  agreement  with  the  in- 
cumbent government.  Is  it  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  covertly  or  overtly  over- 
throw them?  I  think  not  and  I  hope 
not.  Even  if  we  were  successful,  would 
not  the  Sandinistas  merely  take  to  the 
hills  and  become  the  Contras  them- 
selves? We  supported  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Contras  were  the  ones  under 
Somosa,  and  we  threw  them  out.  Now, 
would  that  not  be  reversed? 

I  fully  recognize  the  burden  of  being 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  dictates 
that  many  tough  decisions  must  be 
made  In  the  international  arena.  I  also 
recognize  that  the  moral  high  ground 
can  be  a  lonely  and  sometimes  frus- 
trating position  in  the  hardball  game 
of  International  relations.  However,  I 
believe  that  totally  abandoning  the 
moral  high  groimd  through  actions 
such  as  mining  of  the  Nlcaraguan  har- 
bors is  a  step  which  simply  must  not 
be  supported  by  the  people's  branch  of 
the  American  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  response  to  the 
covert  war  of  the  Contras  has  been  a 
significant  expansion  of  Soviet  arms 
pouring  into  Nicaragua.  Escalation  of 
the  violence  and  bloodletting  is  ongo- 
ing. We  hear  in  the  press  that  the 
President  proposes  that  initially  the 
additional  aid  should  be  for  humani- 
tarian purposes,  but  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  escalation  of  violence  and 
bloodletting  would  continue  since  this 
nonlethal  aid  would  simply  permit 
other  resources  going  to  the  Contras 
to  be  used  for  arms. 

Let  us  look  at  the  main  problem 
facing  Congress  if  it  approves  this 
Joint  resolution.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  other  negative  factors  Involved, 
there  is  an  Impression  that  the  initial 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  if  approved, 
will  consist  of  humanitarian  aid. 

However,  my  colleagues,  when  you 
look  at  the  exact  language  contained 
In  the  formal  dociunents  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress,  the  doc- 
uments pending  before  this  Commit- 
tee today,  you  find  no  mention,  no 
mention  of  humanitarian  assistance. 
There  is  no  distortion;  the  language  is 
absolute  and  clear.  If  you  had  read 
and  if  you  have  not  read,  you  should 
read  the  President's  classified  report, 
you  will  find  no  distortion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution  presently 
before  this  House. 

The  letter  transmitting  the  classified 
report  to  Congress  on  April  3,  1985, 
reads  as  follows,  and  this  is  what  is 
before  us  today. 

The  letter  reads: 


To  Uu  Congreta  of  the  United  State*: 

Puiwiant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  VIII. 
Section  80M  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Approprlationa  Act.  198S  (PubUc  Law  0S- 
473,  enacted  October  12.  1984:  08  SUt. 
1938),  I  herewith— 

And  this  is  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress,  and  I  am  quoting  ex- 
actly— 

I  herewith  transmit  %  clavlfled  report  on 
XSS.  support  for  the  democratic  realstaiice 
movement  In  Nlcarmsua.  On  the  baala  of  this 
report,  I  have  determined  that  MsistaDce 
for  military  or  panunllltary  operations  now 
prohibited  by  section  8066(a)  of  that  Act  Is 
necessary. 

No  distortion;  pure  and  simple  lan- 
guage. Military  aid. 

Then  we  look  at  the  resolution 
which  we  will  be  voting  on  later  today. 
House  Joint  Resolution  239,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  April  15.  1985.  Again,  the  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  oj  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  198S  for  sup- 
portlns.  directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  at  no  place  in 
the  letter  of  transmittal,  the  classified 
report  or  the  Joint  resolution  Is  men- 
tioned "humanitarian  assistance."  If 
we  vote  for  this  resolution,  we  are 
giving  military  aid.  we  are  voting  for 
another  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Again,  all  that  has  been  mentioned 
specifically,  not  by  Inference,  but  spe- 
cifically. Is  military  and  paramilitary 
assistance.  If  the  Congress  approves 
this  Joint  resolution,  we  are  approving 
nothing  else  but  arms  assistance  to  the 
Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  the  dis- 
approval of  House  Joint  Resolution 
239. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  BCr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  summarized  our 
dilemma  and  our  goals  in  Central 
America  very  simply.  He  said: 

We  confront  a  fundamental  challenge, 
challenge  to  our  national  interests  and  to 
the  freedom  and  security  of  our  neighbors. 
Otir  goals  in  Central  America  are  clear  We 
seek  peace,  security,  economic  progreaa,  and 
the  srowth  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
every  country. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  or  rea- 
sonable. 

Tet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  feeling 
we  are  not  listening  to  the  lessons  of 
history  and  are  eager  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  our  own  past. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  tighten 
our  belts  and  get  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  history  will  record  this 
debate  as  Just  another  footnote  to  the 
long  chapter  entitled:  "American  For- 
eign Policy  Shoots  Itself  in  the  Foot- 
Again." 


Forty  years  is  half  a  lifetime  for 
most  of  us  but  little  more  than  a  blink 
of  the  eye  in  history. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  last  40  years 
has  been  one  of  unprecedented  Soviet 
expansion  In  the  face  of  remarkable 
U.S.  foreign  policy  vacillation,  weak- 
ness and  wishful  thinking. 

Cuba.  Cambodia,  Iran,  Vietnam  were 
foreign  policy  disasters  for  the  United 
States  in  which  many  of  the  major 
battles  were  fought  and  lost  right  here 
at  home  rather  than  on  overseas  bat- 
Uefields. 

If  Harry  Tnmian  is  watching,  he  is 
spinning  in  his  grave  at  the  prospect 
of  another  self-imposed  setback  in  a 
long  list  of  foreign  policy  defeats  since 
World  War  II  to  which  he  provided 
the  strongest  exception. 

He  stood  up  to  Communist  expan- 
sion In  Western  Europe  in  a  way  that 
has  helped  contain  the  Soviets  and 
maintain  the  status  quo  there  as  no- 
where else  In  the  world. 

Had  he  not  been  the  strong  excep- 
tion to  modem  U.S.  history.  Western 
Europe  might  well  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  E^astem  bloc  nations. 

As  the  dominoes  continue  to  topple 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  vacuum  we 
helped  create,  we  are  preparing  the 
same  sort  of  free-fire  zone  Communist 
aggression  in  Central  America. 

And.  while  our  policy  weaknesses  are 
the  same  as  In  the  past,  this  time  the 
revolver  Is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  and  aimed  squarely  at  Amer- 
ica's achilles  heel. 

Central  America  is  not  Southeast 
Asia  or  even  Western  Europe— it  is  our 
own  front  yard. 

Even  our  isolationist  forefathers  had 
the  good  sense  to  recognize  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  as  an  area  in  which 
America's  vital  Interests  were  perma- 
nently at  risk. 

Let's  face  the  facts.  To  some  people 
In  this  Congress,  it  Is  more  Important 
to  defeat  the  I^*esident's  program  in 
Central  America  than  to  save  democ- 
racy in  that  nearby  region.  To  some.  It 
is  more  important  to  politicize  this 
Issue  than  to  understand  the  reality  of 
Central  America  today. 

By  failing  to  understand  what  the 
Contras  represent,  many  in  this  Con- 
gress are  missing  the  big  picture.  They 
fall  to  see  what  Is  developing  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  what  the  future  will 
bring. 

What  kind  of  neighbors  do  we  want 
to  have  in  this  hemisphere?  It  Is  easy 
to  criticize  a  program.  Many  of  you 
oppose  the  President.  I  challenge  you 
to  come  up  with  a  workable  and  realis- 
tic alternative  to  what  we  are  doing  In 
Central  America. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  dyed-in-the-wool  Marxist-Leninists 
who  continue  to  talk  like  Soviet-style 
dictators.  They  have  attacked  the 
church   in   that   country,   the   press. 
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small  businessmen,  unions,  independ- 
ent farmers  and  the  poor  Mlsklto 
Indians. 

The  poor  neighbors  in  Nicaragua 
have  suffered  from  the  Sandinistas'  ef- 
forts to  export  their  revolution.  With 
Soviet  and  Cuban  help,  Commandante 
Ortega  and  company  are  still  working 
to  consolidate  their  power.  Their  goals 
and  objectives  remain  the  same.  They 
will  soon  tum  Nicaragua  into  a  full 
blown  Communist  state.  Should  they 
succeed,  we  would  face  a  second  Cuba 
in  this  hemisphere,  this  time  on  the 
mainland  of  the  Americas. 

Can  any  of  you  deny  the  strategic 
dangers  that  this  Implies?  If  Cuba  can 
be  a  guide  to  Communist  Intentions, 
Nicaragua  would  Intensify  efforts  to 
undermine  its  neighbors  in  the  name 
of  revolution. 

The  first  casualty  of  a  Communist 
consolidation  in  Nicaragtia  would  be 
the  freedom  and  hopes  for  democracy 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  They  have 
already  suffered  too  much.  The  second 
casualty  would  be  the  security  of  the 
region. 

Our  efforts  have  succeeded  In  Cen- 
tral America.  Our  Government's 
policy  In  the  region  Is  designed  to 
build  E>emocratlc  Institutions  and  to 
avoid  a  second  Cuba  as  well  as  a 
second  Vietnam,  with  American  troops 
mired  in  combat.  On  the  whole,  our 
pollcy  is  working.  Nicaragua,  however, 
continues  to  destabilize  its  neighbors 
and  deny  himian  rights  to  its  own 
people. 

In  April  President  Reagan  made  an 
appeal  in  the  name  of  peace.  He  called 
upon  the  government  and  the  armed 
opposition  to  stop  fighting  and  to 
begin  talks  on  reconciliation.  He  asked 
for  the  restoration  of  democracy  and 
an  end  to  tyranny.  The  call  for  peace 
included  a  cease-fire  and  church-medi- 
ated talks.  The  fimds  provided  for  the 
Contras  would  be  used  for  humanitari- 
an purposes  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  After  a  60-day  period,  the  Presi- 
dent could  restart  military  assistance 
to  the  Contras. 

Sad  but  true,  the  Sandinistas  have 
so  far  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  for 
dialog,  for  peace  and  democracy. 
While  our  Government  is  trying  to  get 
Nicaragua  to  move  toward  peace  with 
its  own  people,  with  its  neighbors,  and 
therefore,  with  the  United  States,  only 
Congress  can  give  the  President  the 
means  to  make  peace  work  by  support- 
ing the  President's  efforts. 

All  too  often.  Congress  embroils 
itself  In  critical  foreign  policy  Issues. 
Some  in  this  body  like  to  micro- 
manage  what  America  is  doing  around 
the  world.  More  often  than  not.  our 
meddling  in  these  sensitive  matters 
has  made  a  mess  out  of  what  the  exec- 
utive branch  was  trying  to  do. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  a  number  of 
Senators  were  in  Managua  receiving 
peace  overtures  from  the  Sandinistas. 
Our  own  EmiMhssy  in  that  country  was 


unaware  of  the  Sandinistas'  latest 
peace  ploys.  How  can  a  world  power 
tum  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy 
over  to  the  500-or-so  Members  of  Con- 
gress? Chaos  would  reign  supreme. 
The  Contra  issue  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  Sandinistas  are  tough  and  de- 
termined. They  are  street  fighters  who 
will  use  every  trick  in  the  book  to  win 
over  popular  sentiment  in  our  own 
open  democratic  society. 

The  recent  public  relations  cam- 
paign is  a  case  in  point.  Throughout 
their  years  in  power,  the  Sandinistas 
have  been  flexible  only  when  they 
were  convinced  they  had  no  choice. 
They  have  made  solemn  pledges  in  the 
past  to  the  OAS,  but  failed  to  keep 
them. 

The  Sandinistas  themselves  have  ad- 
mitted that  opposition  from  the  Con- 
tras forced  them  to  hold  an  election. 
Hesitation  or  neglect  now  on  our  part 
will  allow  the  Sandinistas  the  time 
they  need  to  consolidate  their  totali- 
tarian control. 

We  must  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Marxist  Nicagarguan  Government. 

I  have  urged  the  President  to  go 
even  further  and  consider  the  immedi- 
ate cutoff  of  trade  with  that  nation. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  subsidize 
a  government  which  is  promoting  rev- 
olution among  its  neighbors  and  deny- 
ing basic  rights  to  its  people  by  buying 
its  exports? 

Why  should  we  help  sustain  its  econ- 
omy and  its  military  machine  by  pro- 
vldhig  it  hard-to-get  American  prod- 
ucts. Including  spare  parts? 
The  time  for  a  trade  cutoff  is  now. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion before  us,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  funds  for  the  Nlca- 
raguan democratic  resistance.  Should 
we  approve  these  funds,  they  will  be 
used  for  humaiiitarian  purposes  if  the 
Sandinistas  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Democratic  opposition  for  dialog, 
peace  and  democracy. 

A  vote  for  this  resolution  is  a  vote 
for  peace.  A  "Yes"  vote  on  this  issue  Is 
a  commitment  to  democracy  and  sta- 
bility In  our  front  yard.  A  vote  for 
funds  for  the  democratic  resistance  Is 
a  frank  acceptance  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy for  future  generations  of 
Central  Americans.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  this  Congress  to  decide. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  take  a  cheap 
shot  at  the  President,  central  America 
cannot  afford  another  setback. 
As  Secretary  Shultz  said  yesterday 
The  choice  before  Congress  Is  grave  and 
cannot  be  avoided. 

We  are  at  a  pivotal  moment  that  will  help 
determine  the  future  of  Central  America 
and  directly  affect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtea. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  a  fine  speech,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
AsDABBOl  for  a  fine  speech,  and  the 
minority  leader  for  a  fine  speech. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  heard 
Mr.  Addabbo's  statements  about  the 
classified  information  that  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee about  this,  saying  that  none  of 
this  aid  was  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. 

What  Is  the  gentleman's  response  to 
Mr.  Addabbo's  statement?  As  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Addabbo,  he  said  that  the 
Michel  resolution  does  not  refer  to  hu- 
manitarian aid.  The  transmittal  of  the 
request  to  Congress  does  not  refer  to 
humanitarian  aid.  or  economic  aid. 
and  puts  all  the  emphasis  upon  mili- 
tary aid. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  Mr. 
Asoabbo  on  that? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  that  the  resolution  before  us 
was  set  up  last  October.  What  we  are 
really  considering  here  Is  the  personal 
commitment  of  President  Reagan  that 
the  money  would  be  used  solely  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  and  there  was 
a  deadline  set  up.  It  has  been  indicated 
that  it  would  go  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  then  if  there  was  not 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  San- 
dinistas, then  the  money  could  be  used 
for  lethal  we^ions. 

Bftr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  clarification.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  debate,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
President  Tnmian  and  what  he  had 
done  for  Europe  and  Japan  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  n  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  going  Commu- 
nist. Obviously  that  was  a  very  impor- 
tant move  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  I  remember  it.  It  was  essentially 
three  things  that  were  done. 

One,  there  was  a  Marshall  Plan 
which  called  for  the  m>proprlation  of 
relatively  small  amounts  of  money 
considering  what  we  spend  today. 

D  1120 

No.  2.  there  was  a  deliberative  tilting 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  Bretton 
Woods  so  as  to  encourage  the  building 
of  infrastructure  in  both  Europe  and 
Japan,  allowing  them  to  revitalize 
their  Industrial  base  and  go  immedi- 
ately into  the  export  market  and  eam 
currency. 

No.  3.  there  was  a  deliberative  tilting 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  rules  at  that  time  in  order 
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to  encounce  those  countries  to  revi- 
talJae  their  economies. 

Now.  those  are  the  three  important 
thlnss  thAt  I  remember  Mr.  Truman 
did.  How  does  that  comparison  of 
Truman  then  and  this  program  now 
parallel  each  other? 

I  reoocntate  that  we  have  done  aome- 
thlnc  through  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  and  that  is  beginning  to 
work  in  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean.  But, 
of  course,  it  is  denied  to  Nicaragua  be- 
cause of  the  statute  we  passed. 

Is  there  anything  that  we  can  hope 
for  in  the  future  that  the  adminlstra- 
tlon  will  try  to  do  in  order  to  build  a 
greater  amount  of  private  infrastruc- 
ture In  these  economies  than  just  hu- 
manitarian aid  or  pure  military  aid? 

Mr.  BROOMFISLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  hitting  on  a 
very  important  point  of  the  entire 
problem  down  there.  I  think  that 
whUe  the  Caribbean  Basin  InitlaUve  is 
a  good  first  start,  it  Is  not  the  only  so- 
lution to  the  problem  down  there. 

The  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  issued  an  ex- 
tensive report  recommending  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  for  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  ImaX  year.  Con- 
gressman MusTHA  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
implement  the  Commission  recom- 
mendations which  was  accepted  by 
this  House.  We  need  to  maintain  this 
strong  commitment  to  economic  devel- 
opment to  help  solve  the  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  the  countries 
In  the  region. 

Obviously  we  cannot  do  much  when 
we  have  a  government  like  that  Sandl- 
nlsta  whose  overall  objective  is  really 
regional  domination.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  it  is  much  more  than  just  the 
country  of  Nicaragua. 

If  the  Sandlnista  hold  free  elections. 
stop  exporting  their  revolutions  and  so 
forth.  I  think  tt  would  be  incumbent 
upon  our  Congress  to  take  another 
look  to  see  If  there  Is  something  fur- 
ther we  can  do  to  benefit  the  people  of 
that  country.  I  think  the  whole  region 
has  been  ignored  for  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  B^chigan  [Mr.  BBooicnxLD]  has 
consumed  14  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHO],  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution.  I  do  so. 
not  simply  as  one  who  has  opposed  aid 
to  the  Contras  in  the  past.  During  my 
service  on  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
I  made  a  sincere  effort  to  understand 
the  facts  that  underlie  the  situation  in 
Central  America.  And  I  saw  to  it  that 


those  facts  were  provided  to  the 
House. 

The  facts  were  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  was  providing  arms,  am- 
munition, communications,  logistics, 
training,  and  safe  haven  to  insurgents 
attempting  to  topple  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador.  The  facts  were  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  was  on 
a  Mandst-Lenlnist  drift  The  facts 
were  that  the  Cubans  had  a  large  pres- 
ence in  Nicaragua  and  a  great  deal  of 
influence  with  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. The  facts  were  that  there 
was  a  military  build  up  In  Nicaragua. 

I  no  longer  serve  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  but  my  information  is. 
that  these  are  still  the  facts.  But.  the 
issue  before  us  today  cannot  be  limited 
to  those  facts.  There  are  other  facts- 
ones  which  supporters  of  the  Contras 
like  to  forget— ones  which  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  pointed  out  years 
ago — ones  which  the  administration  ig- 
nores. 

Those  facts  are,  that  no  matter  what 
you  call  the  Contras— freedom  fight- 
ers, brothers,  or  brigands— theirs  is  a 
particularly  vicious  war.  Its  casualties 
are  not  only  combatants,  they  are 
coffee  pickers,  medical  workers,  evan- 
gelical workers.  The  facts  are.  that  the 
Contras  can  operate  effectively  In  only 
a  very  small  part  of  Nicaragua's  moun- 
tainous areas.  They  have  no  hold  in 
the  cities  and  with  the  population  at 
large.  And  the  result  is  that  the  Con- 
tras have  little  likelihood  of  defeating 
the  Sandinistas. 

That  is  not  just  my  judgment,  or 
that  of  our  Intelligence  Committee.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  Gen.  Paul  Gorman, 
until  recently,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command  in 
Panama. 

Overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas  Is  "not 
feasible  in  the  near  future."  he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  facts. 
Those  are  what  we  have  to  work  with, 
and  from  them,  we  must  somehow 
mold  a  policy  that  meets  the  goals  on 
which  we  all  agree.  And  let  us  make  no 
mistake— we  all  want  the  same  goals  in 
Central  America:  peace,  democracy, 
economic  development,  and  an  end  to 
a  possible  threat  by  Nicaragua  to  its 
neighbors. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  offers 
only  one  alternative— armed  conflict, 
and  armed  conflict  with  a  terrible 
hidden  cost.  It  Is  conflict,  to  which  we 
would  be  committed  In  the  most  public 
and  painful  way.  a  conflict  which 
cannot  succeed  without  the  use  of  UJ3. 
forces. 

I  know  of  no  one,  no  Member  of  this 
body,  who  would  stand  up  today  and 
endorse  the  use  of  American  forces  in 
Nicaragua.  Tet.  that  Is  what  this  com- 
mitment could  well  mean,  and  that 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  both  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  commitment— 
this  war— Is  supposed  to  produce  a  po- 
litical opening  in  Nicaragua.  It  seeks 


the  beginning  of  genuine  democratic 
pluralism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  3  years  of  this  con- 
flict have  brotight  us  no  closer  to  that 
goaL  In  fact,  as  this  administration 
points  out  in  great  detail,  we  are  far- 
ther from  that  goal.  The  war  has 
failed,  as  an  Instrument  of  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas.  It  has  not  encouraged 
them  to  do  what  we  want  them  to.  It 
has  driven  them  into  a  comer,  from 
which  they  place  increasing  reliance 
and  dependence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba.  In  sum.  our  efforts  have 
turned  counterproductive. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  a  Soviet-domi- 
nated Nicaragua.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  Increased  Cuban  military  presence. 
Yet,  the  war  has  brought  us  both. 

It  has  also  brought  us  a  draft,  in- 
creased censorship,  and  harassment  of 
the  church.  And  perhaps,  most  trou- 
bling of  all  to  this  Member,  having 
spent  7  years  attempting  to  rebuild 
the  strength  and  image  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  this  war  has 
brought  down  public  scorn  upon  that 
great  agency.  Worse,  the  Contra  war 
has  so  politicized  some  elements 
within  the  CIA.  that  the  objectivity  of 
its  analytical  judgments  in  this  area 
are  now  subject  to  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  U.S.  policy  must  seek 
to  encoxirage  and  develop  viable  politi- 
cal processes  in  Nicaragua  that  can 
ensure  popular  democracy  and  a  re- 
newed economy.  The  Contras  do  not 
offer  us  that.  AU  they  offer  us.  or 
their  fellow  Nicaraguans.  is  a  means  of 
striking  back  at  the  Sandinistas. 

We  must  develop  a  policy  for  the 
region,  that  does  more  than  lash  out 
at  the  Nicaraguans.  We  must  devise  a 
policy  that  creates  real,  but  positive, 
pressures  on  them,  and  we  must  real- 
ize that  a  commitment  solely  to  force 
cannot  avoid  the  further  use  of  force. 

What  Is  the  solution  to  the  problem 
that  Nicaragua  represents  to  this 
country?  This  House  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  the  President  in  the  last 
Congress  on  several  occasions.  At 
every  turn,  we  gave  the  President  op- 
portunities to  slow  down  this  program, 
to  rethink,  to  develop  additional  alter- 
natives, to  pursue  diplomatic  means. 
The  cutoff,  in  funding  the  Contras, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  restruc- 
ture support  for  democratic  forces  in 
the  region. 

Tet.  the  proposal  before  us  today, 
differs  little  from  the  failed  policies  of 
the  last  3  years.  Instead  of  demanding 
that  the  Sandinistas  cry  "uncle,"  now 
we  are  giving  them  60  days— or  else. 

I  want  to  support  the  President  and 
his  foreign  policy  initiatives  in  Central 
America,  and  I  must  say  I  have  In  the 
past.  I  want  U.S.  policy  to  be  effective 
and  enlightened  for  that  region.  I 
would  like  to  see  successful  completion 
of  the  Contadora  process,  a  disarma- 
ment of  the  Central  American  nations, 
and  a  revitallzatlon  of  their  economies. 


But.  I  cannot  see  In  the  proposal 
before  us  a  way  toward  any  of  those 
goals.  I  oppose  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  realize  one 
thing  about  this  debate  and  about  the 
proposal  to  keep  fimdlng  the  Con- 
tras—whether  we  give  them  guns  or 
not.  This  is  not  a  way  out  of  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region,  this  Is  not  a  way  to  achieve  a 
better  Nicaragua.  This  Is  a  way  into  a 
morass,  into  a  commitment  that  can 
only  lead  to  a  deepening  of  civil  war  In 
Nicaragua,  and  further  frustration  of 
American  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  tomorrow  to  vote  on 
two  psrtlcular  amendments.  There  is 
an  opportunity  there  to  resolve  the 
problem  in  a  better  way  than  we 
would  resolve  it  with  this  resolution, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  use  its  best  judgment  in  adopt- 
ing that  the  Hamilton-Barnes  amend- 
ment which  seeks  the  goals  which  we 
all  want  in  Central  America. 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  gentleman's  statement 
concerning  General  Gorman's  belief 
that  $14  million  would  not  suffice  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  also  General  Gorman  supported 
Increased  funding  to  the  Contras  and 
that  General  Gorman  felt  that  aid  to 
the  Contras  was  an  Integral  and  most 
vital  part  of  the  pressures  that  we 
need  to  exert  on  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  they  may  Install 
the  democratic  institutions  which  they 
promised  to  the  Nlcaraguan  people? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  question.  What  the 
gentleman  says.  Incidentally,  is  cor- 
rect, but  let  me  say  that  In  the  hear- 
ings we  had  with  Gen.  Paul  Gorman.  I 
hope  I  am  not  divulging  any  classified 
information,  because  it  was  a  state- 
ment that  he  gave  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee;  that  particvilar  hearing 
lasted  I  think  almost  3  hours. 

Frankly,  I  have  never  listened  to  a 
better  witness  in  my  life  in  the  long 
years  I  have  served  In  this  Congress 
than  General  Gorman.  He  did  Indicate 
that  the  $14  million  would  not  be 
enough,  that  there  would  be  addition- 
al funding.  He  knew  what  the  situa- 
tion was  down  there  as  the  command- 
er of  the  Southern  Command  in 
Panama.  He  was  responsible,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  for  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  area.  His  operations  in- 
cluded that  and  a  number  of  other 
things  in  that  area. 

Diulng  the  course  of  that  hearing,  I 
was  asking  myself,  what  would  be  the 
real  question  to  ask  General  Gorman? 


What  country  really  Is  the  country 
that  would  give  some  stability  to  Cen- 
tral America? 

I  said  to  my  staff.  "I  think  111  ask 
General  Gorman  what  his  Judgment  is 
on  what  country  would  stabilize  Cen- 
tral America." 

They  said,  "No.  don't  do  that.  Don't 
ask  that,  because  I'm  sure— we  are 
8iu%  that  he  will  probably  say  Nicara- 
gua." 

But  as  the  hearings  came  to  a  close. 
I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  ask,  so  I  said.  "General,  how 
Important  is  El  Salvador  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America?" 

He  said.  "Terribly  Important." 

I  asked  him,  "Would  you  say  that  El 
Salvador  is  a  linchpin  to  the  stability 
of  Central  America?" 

And  he  said.  "Absolutely." 

El  Salvador  with  a  population  of 
almost  5  million  people,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
Is  more  knowledgeable  about  the  area 
than  the  gentleman  who  Is  now  on  his 
feet,  El  Salvador  with  5  million  people 
has  a  lot  of  problems;  but  this  House 
dared  to  have  some  confidence  in  the 
President  of  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Duarte, 
and  gave  some  military  assistance  to 
that  country  last  year. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Bfr.  BOLAND.  So  my  feeling  is  that 
we  are  in  the  wrong  pew  in  the  wrong 
church  in  the  wrong  area  by  providing 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras. 

I  think  that  what  will  be  offered  to- 
morrow by  this  side  can  be  agreed  to 
by  the  membership  of  this  House,  that 
we  can  adopt  the  Hamilton-Barnes 
amendment.  I  think  that  offers  a  real 
chance  for  a  more  successful  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America. 

All  of  us  on  this  side  and  everyone 
on  that  side  agrees  that  Central  Amer- 
ica is  important.  The  sea  lanes  of  the 
Caribbean  practically  could  be  con- 
trolled by  the  coimtries  in  that  area.  It 
is  really  the  bridge  to  South  America. 
We  all  know  it  and  if  we  cannot  get 
stability  in  Central  America,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  stability  anywhere 
in  that  area.  I  am  conscious  of  this;  so 
I  have  some  very  deep  feelings  about 
it.  I  have  expressed  those  deep  feelings 
in  the  past. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  and  re- 
spect to  the  Members  on  both  sides 
who  served  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee during  the  term  that  I  served 
as  chairman  for  7  years;  it  was  a  com- 
mittee that  was  nui  in  my  judgment  in 
a  nonpartisan  manner.  There  was  no 
better  Member  of  this  Congress  than 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  from  Virginia,  my  friend.  Km 
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The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHDl  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMPUI1J3.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaih]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  believe  that  the  admiration 
shared  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  gentleman's  outstanding  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee is  without  question. 

I  also  believe  we  are  voting  on  an- 
other resolution  tomorrow,  proposed 
by  our  distinguished  minority  leader, 
that  I  believe  would  more  closely  align 
with  the  thinking  of  General  Gorman, 
who  you  mentioned  earlier. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  when  we 
quote  a  general  of  the  distinguished 
reputation  of  General  Gorman  not 
just  to  say  that  he  said  Contra  aid  was 
not  enough  to  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
nista government.  It  is  also  Important 
to  add  to  that  that  he  is  In  strong  sup- 
port not  only  of  that  aid,  but  of  in- 
creased amounts  of  aid. 

I  think  If  asked,  he  would  say  that 
the  linchpin.  El  Salvador,  cannot  sur- 
vive very  long  if  we  enact  the  Barnes- 
Hamilton  amendment  tomorrow, 
unless  we  allow  some  kind  of  humani- 
tarian aid  to  be  given  to  the  Contras 
along  with  a  cease-fire,  along  with  me- 
diation by  the  bishops,  and  most  of 
which  I  believe  that  we  are  in  agree- 
ment with. 

The  tragedy  I  think  of  what  is  going 
on  now  Is  that  we  are  voting  on  what 
is  obviously  a  moot  point,  that  is  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us.  Instead  of 
getting  to  whether  we  adopt  the  Ham- 
ilton-Barnes amendment  or  the  Michel 
amendment,  which  is  really  what  this 
debate  should  be  all  about. 

But  please  make  no  mistake  about 
the  admiration  and  respect  all  of  us 
have  for  the  services  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  as  chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President's  plan  is  clear,  specific,  and 
designed  for  success  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  President  has  asked  both  the 
Sandlnista  government  and  the  Nlca- 
raguan resistance  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  to  accept  church-mediated 
talks  on  Internationally  supervised 
elections  and  on  ending  repression  of 
the  church,  the  press,  and  individual 
rights.  The  President  also  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  release  the  $14  million 
It  conditionally  appropriated  for  aid  to 
the  Nlcaragvian  resistance. 

The  President  has  pledged  that, 
during  the  period  that  the  cease-fire 
offer  is  on  the   table,   the   released 
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funds  wfll  be  uaed  solely  for  hunuml- 
tarlan  support  to  the  Nicancuan  re- 
■tstanr^  groups,  which  ■p^'^^V^^y  ex- 
cludes anas  and  munitions. 

The  President's  plan  combines  the 
key  elements  of  a  successful  policy. 
The  cease  fire  stops  the  bloodshed  in 
Nicaragua.  Mediation  by  the  church 
ensures  that  the  mediators  will  have 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Nlcaracua. 

The  Oovemments  of  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador  have  en- 
dorsed the  President's  plan.  On  April 
12.  President  Sxiaao  of  Hondiiras  in- 
formed a  House  IntelUgenoe  Commit- 
tee delegation  that  his  country  sup- 
ports the  President's  plan,  especially 
since  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Contadora  process. 

On  April  13.  Acting  President  Arauz 
and  Foreign  Minister  Outierres  of 
Costa  Rica  told  the  committee  delega- 
tion that  Costa  Rica  supports  the 
President's  initiaUve. 

In  addition  to  Honduras  and  Coeta 
Rica.  El  Salvador  has  expressed  its 
support  for  the  President's  plan.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  recently  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  stating  in  part 

Tour  Initiative  tad  approadi  have  my 
oofuplete  mpport  and  I  itnxicly  urge  all  of 
the  frtendi  of  Central  America  In  your  Con- 
sreM  to  five  It  their  fuU  backlns.  It  Is  the 
r1<ht  atep  at  the  rlcht  time  tn  our  quest  for 
peace  and  democracy  tn  this  region. 

We  remain  conoemed.  as  we  have  been  for 
some  time,  by  the  oontlnulng  flow  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions  tram  Nlcaracua  to  Oue- 
mia  forces  here  In  Kl  Salvador  which  are 
flshUnt  against  my  government  and  our 
programs  of  reform,  democracy,  recondlla- 
tlon.  and  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  friends  and  allies 
who  are  most  directly  affected,  sup- 
port the  Reagan  plan  for  peace.  The 
plan  is  a  carefully  balanced  approach 
to  a  difficult  situation  and  every  ele- 
ment in  the  plan  is  critical  to  its  suc- 
cess, IndudlELg  the  release  of  the  $14 
million  for  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance. 
Congress  must  do  Its  part  to  give  a  just 
peace  a  chance  by  supporting  the 
President's  plan  and  releasing  the 
funds. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bomoa]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  issue  which  the 
House  has  debated  extensively  in  the 
past.  It  Is  an  issue  on  which  the  House 
has  acted  repeatedly,  with  conviction 
and  courage.  Today,  the  American 
people  are  once  again  looking  to  this 
body  for  decisive  leadership. 

The  current  administration's  policy 
of  financing,  organizing,  training,  and 
arming  counterrevolutionaries  fight- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment iB  leading  this  Nation  into  a 
widening  war  in  Central  America.  This 
is  a  policy  that  is  Illegal,  unjust,  and 
does  not  have  the  support  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


Today,  we  debate  far  more  than 
whether  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide an  addltl<mal  $14  million  to  the 
Contras.  We  face,  instead,  the  larger 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  seek  an  ever-increas- 
ing military  role  in  the  region. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article 
clearly  documents  that  the  adminis- 
tration views  this  $14  million  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  expand  the  U.S.-«up- 
ported  guerrilla  forces  to  a  35,000- 
member  army.  This  enlarged  army  will 
require  substantially  increased  U.S. 
funding  of  at  least  $100  million  per 
year.  Even  more  disturbing,  the  ad- 
ministration sees  aid  to  the  Contras  as 
part  of  a  policy  which  considers  the 
"direct  application  of  UJ3.  military 
force"  as  an  "eventual  option." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  do  not 
shrink  fitan  battle  when  the  cause  is 
Just.  Around  the  globe,  there  are 
places  of  honor,  where  Americans 
have  fought  bravely  for  the  values  we 
hold.  There  are  ever-present  remind- 
ers of  the  wars  we  have  won  when 
principle  was  on  our  side.  But  our 
pollcy  in  Central  America  today  has 
confounded  those  values,  and  clouded 
those  principles. 

We  are  asked  to  embrace  as  freedom 
fighters  paramilitary  forces  who  bum 
homes,  and  destroy  crops,  who 
murder,  toriure.  rape,  and  Iddnap  in- 
nocent civilians. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  as  spiritual 
descendents  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
a  counterrevolutionary  army  In  which 
46  out  of  48  leaders  in  the  command 
structure— including  the  entire  general 
staff,  5  out  of  6  regional  commanders, 
and  all  30  task  force  commanders—  are 
former  members  of  Anastasio  Somo- 
za'8  National  Guard.  This  is  the  same 
national  guard  that,  during  1978.  its 
last  year  in  power,  was  condemned  by 
the  OAS  for  its  "numerous  artrocitles" 
including   "mass   murders   of   minors 

and  siunmary  executions  of  civilians 

•  •  •  •• 

We  are  asked  to  endorse  a  policy 
which  is  so  out  of  control  that,  in 
order  to  rein  in  the  very  forces  we  are 
supporting,  the  CIA  published  and  dis- 
tributed its  infamous  special  oper- 
ations maniial  giving  instructions  for 
hired  ■sssminii.  and  sanctioning  nu- 
merous violations  of  the  laws  of  war. 

We  are  asked  to  resume  funding  for 
a  policy  that  has  encouraged  state- 
sponsored  terrorism  in  the  mining  of 
Nicaragua's  harttors;  a  policy  that  this 
administration  has  refused  to  defend 
before  the  World  Court;  a  policy  that 
has  undercut  not  only  our  own  stand- 
ing in  the  international  community, 
but  the  very  foundation  of  interna- 
tional law  itself. 

This  policy  is  neither  Just  nor  Justifi- 
able. In  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
watched  its  architects  fumble  for  a  ra- 
tionale. First  we  were  told,  the  goal 
was  to  Interdict  arms,  then,  to  pres- 
sure the  Nicaraguans  toward  internal 


reforms,  and  now  we  are  told  that  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  untU  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government  says  "uncle." 

T  lacking  a  foundation  in  principle, 
law  or  reason,  the  administration  has 
recently  tried  to  use  the  prestige  of 
others  to  cloak  its  own  weakness.  We 
were  told  by  the  White  House  that 
President  Betancur  of  Colombia,  a 
leader  of  the  Contadora  peace  process, 
had  endorsed  U.S.  policy.  We  were  told 
this,  until  President  Betancur  himself 
came  forth  to  repudiate  directly  any 
renewed  aid  to  the  Contras  as  "inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
continent." 

Next,  we  were  told  Pope  John  Paul 
n  endorses  U.8.  policy  In  Central 
America.  We  were  told  this,  until  the 
Vatican,  too.  came  forth  to  state  that 
the  church  does  not  favor  increased 
military  aid  to  the  region.  Indeed. 
Archbishop  John  O'Connor,  speaking 
for  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  has 
warned  that  military  aid  to  the  forces 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government 

of  Nicaragua undermines  the 

moral  standing  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
world  community." 

Finally,  in  a  move  that  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  profound  des- 
peration, the  administration  has 
turned  Its  attacks  on  those  who  oppose 
its  policy.  It  has  accused  its  critics  of 
being  tools  of  foreign  governments, 
and  it  has  called  upon  the  FBI  to  in- 
vestigate U.S.  citizens  who  dare  to  see 
for  themselves  the  full  force  of  our 
policy  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent was  correct  in  involting  the  spirit 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  in  this  most 
important  debate.  For  that  spirit  is 
very  much  alive  in  this  country  today. 
It  has  been  kept  alive  by  a  people  who 
remember  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
fought  for  a  government  of  laws,  for 
human  dignity,  and  for  the  sovereign- 
ty of  nations.  And.  I  am  proud  to  say. 
that  spirit  had  also  been  kept  alive  by 
this  House,  which  over  the  past  2 
years  has  voted  time  and  time  again  to 
end  a  policy  which  so  cynically  betrays 
these  principles.  I  hope  the  Memt>er8 
of  this  body  will  keep  that  spirit  in 
mind  today,  and  vote  no  further  fund- 
ing for  the  Contras. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOB£FIELD.  B4r.  Chairman, 
I  yield  -6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DoRitAif]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoHioR]  will  respond  in  a  colloquy, 
particularly  about  the  figures  he 
stated  earlier  concerning  the  Somoza 
leadership  within  the  resistance 
forces,  the  democratic  resistance 
forces. 


I  was  there  in  their  main  logistical 
headquarters  somewhere  near  the 
border  of  Honduras,  and  so  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  who  is  a  foreign  affairs  subocmi- 
mlttee  chairman,  the  disOnguished 
gentleman  from  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Sts- 
nam  Soi-aar.  He  was  there  3  weeks 
before  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Vn  Won.  and  I  visited  the  head- 
quarters 3  weeks  ago. 

I  have  a  list  put  in  my  hands  by  the 
reglstance  commanders  of  whmn  you 
spoke,  giving  Mr.  Wnn  and  me  each 
one  of  the  M  regional  commanders' 
names  and  their  background  by  pro- 
fession. There  is  1  former  university 
student.  1  medical  student.  1  evangeli- 
cal pastor.  1  radio  technician,  12  cam- 
peainoa,  that  is  peasant  commanders. 
27  Sandinistas  who  feel  that  their  rev- 
olution was  betrayed,  and  only  13 
members  of  the  former  Somoza  Ouar- 
dla  Nationale. 

Of  those  13  former  Ouardia  mem- 
bers there  are  5  former  first  lieuten- 
ants, 3  former  second  lieutenants,  2 
sergeants,  2  privates,  and  Comman- 
dante  Michael  Uma  who  was  a  19- 
year-old  student  in  the  military  acade- 
my in  Managua  in  July  of  1979  when 
No.  1  hero  Eden  Pastora  led  the  victo- 
rious revolutionary  forces  into  Mana- 
gua, driving  out  the  Somosa  Ouardia. 

There  is  not  a  single  former  captain 
or  major  or  colonel  in  the  command 
structure  of  the  resistance  left  over 
from  the  Somoza  Guard. 

Enrique  Bermudez.  commander  of 
the  FDN  forces  in  the  north  of  Nicara- 
gua, as  you  well  know,  was  in  this  city, 
Washington.  DC,  as  the  military  atta- 
ch«  assigned  to  the  Nlcarag\ian  Em- 
bassy. He  was  here  because  he  was  an 
enemy  of  Somoaa.  and  Somoza  had 
virtually  banished  him  by  sending  him 
up  to  Washington,  DC,  for  over  a  3- 
year  period. 

I  do  not  know  what  wall  you  plucked 
your  figures  off.  I  am  son  you  honor- 
ably believe  they  are  correct.  But  they 
are  Just  not  the  facts. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLABz]  also  visited  this  com- 
mand headquarters  and  was  intro- 
duced, the  first  Member  of  this  bod^^ 
so  introduced,  to  a  little  girl  whose 
throat  had  been  severely  scarred  by 
Sandlnlsta  soldiers.  In  that  same  com- 
mand headquarters  with  the  gentle- 
man from  BSiimesota,  Mr.  Vnf  Wxbsr, 
we  were  introduced  to  a  little  10-year- 
old  girl  and  her  mother.  The  younger 
brother  had  been  killed  and  the  little 
girl  had  been  shot  in  her  arm  by  San- 
dinistas. Why?  Because  they  were  at  a 
prayer  meeting.  If  we  are  going  to 
trade  atrocity  for  atrocity  in  this 
Chamber  we  at  least  should  first  make 
statements  as  clear  and  as  straightfor- 
ward as  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolams]  made. 
Then  we  can  deal  with  these  fraudu- 
lent and  bloated  figures  about  former 
Somosistas.  I  do  not  know  where  you 


are  getting  these  figures  unless  it  is 
from  the  disinformation  riwp^ifn 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  beat  us  over 
the  head  with  on  this  Hill  for  over  3 
years. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  fig- 
ures were  obtained  from  the  arms  con- 
trol and  foreign  policy  caucus  of  the 
U,8.  Congress,  of  which  we  have  Mon- 
bers  of  both  parties,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHuoH]  and  the  vice  chairman  is 
Senator  ICatbzas. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  official  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Interna- 
tional Security,  but  not  of  that  caucus 
he  mentions.  We  have  had  no  figures 
like  these  ever  come  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  so 
grossly  twist  the  truth.  A  180*  twist.  I 
can  gladly  make  available  to  the 
Member,  as  I  have  done  to  every 
member  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Subcommittee,  every  single  one  of 
these  resistance  commanders'  names, 
which  I  am  siire  puts  them  in  Jeop- 
ardy. But  they  were  willing  to  let  me 
bring  this  command  structure  list  up 
here  to  the  Congress,  and  they  said. 
"No,  we  do  not  want  you  to  keep  the 
list  secret.  We  know  that  it  Jeopardizes 
our  lives,  but  we  are  out  there  in  the 
hills  fighting  anyway.  We  are  more 
Jeopardized,  our  cause  is  more  Jeopard- 
ized, by  the  disinformation  lies  that 
come  out  of  Managua  orchestrated  by 
Cuba  and  the  E^ast  Germans." 
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So  please,  I  sield  to  you  to  continue. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  WeU,  I 
do  not  think  these  are  lies.  I  do  not 
think  Senator  Mathias  or  Congress- 
man PcTRi  would  take  as  gospel  what 
comes  out  of  East  Germany  or 
Havana.  I  mean  this  is  a  pari,  this  is  a 
report  by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  both  parties. 

The  gentleman  suggested  in  his 
statement  earlier  that  these  people 
were  schoolteachers,  ministers,  and 
other  things. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  one  can  easily 
have  two  vocations.  One  can  certainly 
be  a  laborer,  one  can  certainly  be  a 
camposino  but  one  can  also  be  a 
former  member  of  the  guard  and  have 
participated  in  the  atrocities  that  I  al- 
luded to  that  the  OAS  condemned 
them  for. 

til.  DORNAN  of  California.  My 
friends,  any  one  of  these  resistance 
leaders  would  be  made  available  to  us 
for  questioning,  if  we  would  give  them 
a  month's  notice  before  our  trip  they 
would  bring  these  men  out  of  the  field, 
it  takes  up  to  a  month  to  cycle  into 
combat  areas  by  foot,  to  come  up  to 
these  camps  in  Honduras  to  meet  with 


Congressmen  because  the  resistance 
fighters  now  realise  that  they  are 
losing  severely  a  propaganda  war.  I  am 
sorry  for  using  a  hazah  indictment  but 
it  is  true  so  I  must  We  are  witnessing 
the  Joaeph  Goebbels  technlqtie  of  the 
big  lie.  the  massive  big  lie,  the  unre- 
lenting 180'  twisting  of  truth  stated 
over  and  over  and  over  and  over  agabi. 
You  find  naive  nuns  going  down  to 
Managua  on  the  so-called  revolution- 
ary tourist  trips.  The  nuns  and  naive 
ministers  and  naive  priests  return  here 
and  spread  these  Marxist  lies.  We've 
had  4  yean  of  this  baloney  so  of 
course  you  are  going  to  get  Members 
of  Congress  accepting  figures  off  the 
wall  and  putting  them  into  semioffi- 
cial reports.  I  just  believe  that  there 
are  real  figures  and  our  embassies 
have  them  and  deserve  to  be  trusted. 
We  should  at  least  try  to  participate  in 
this  debate  on  the  hl^  level  of  dis- 
agreement that  Mr.  Bolamd  started  it 
off. 

Mr.  LIVINaSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frc»n  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoBHAH]  on  his  statement  be- 
cause actually  every  time  that  we  have 
ever  made  an  attempt  to  confirm  these 
alleged  atrocities  on  behalf  of  the 
Contras,  we  strike  out.  Let  me  not 
refer  to  us;  let  me  refer  to  an  unbiased 
source:  Two  missionaries,  experienced 
young  missionaries,  one  Wesley  Smith, 
a  23-year-old  senior  studying  interna- 
tional relations  at  Brigham  Young 
University  who  served  as  a  missionary 
to  Spanish  speaking  people  in  Argenti- 
na and  Arizona  and  Richard  Rygg.  a 
28-year-old  receiving  his  BCBA  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  the 
year  1985. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  California  [Mr. 
DosHAH]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  additional  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Loulsi- 


Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Mr.  Rygg  served 
as  a  missionary  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  in  1977  to 
1979.  They  went  down  between  De- 
cember and  January  just  a  few  months 
ago  to  Nicaragua  and  they  interviewed 
hundreds  of  people.  These  are 
Mormon  missionaries  who  went  down 
there  and  interviewed  hundreds  of 
people  throughout  the  countrjrside  in 
Nicaragua. 

They  foimd  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  systematic  abuses  conducted  by  the 
Contras  from  the  people  they  inter- 
viewed, no  accusations  were  received 
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which  apoke  of  Contra  forces  Inten- 
tionally killing,  torturins  or  raping  ci- 
vilians or  Sandlnlsta  war  prisoners.  In 
fact,  they  found  almost  the  opposite 
was  true.  Of  those  Nlcaraguans  who 
spoke  of  civilians  being  killed,  nearly 
all  mentioned  that  only  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  participating  in  such  activi- 
ties, indiscriminate  bombing,  shooting, 
tortuire.  and  so  on. 

And  of  the  abuses  that  they  allege 
against  the  a^nrtintntjm  which  is  docu- 
mented in  a  30-page  report  ad  nause- 
am and  with  some  degree  of  distaste  I 
might  add,  there  were  allegations,  doc- 
imiented  by  Nicaragua  citizens  of 
forced  recrxiitment  of  Nlcaraguan 
youth  by  the  Sandlnlsta  military,  reli- 
gious persecution,  indiscriminate  shell- 
ing of  villages,  mistreatment  of  prison- 
ers, forced  voluntarism  in  the  co-op 
system  which  is  forced  labor,  and  re- 
pression of  the  opposition.  That  is  an 
authoritative  well-documented  report. 
I  think  it  really  does  much  to  negate  a 
lot  of  the  statements  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has 
made. 

Mr.  EHDRNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  If  we  allow  this  debate 
to  degenerate  Into  who  has  perpetrat- 
ed the  most  atrocities  because  the 
tragedy  of  civil  war  is  that  there  are 
atrocities  committed  on  both  sides. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  I  would  like  to  see 
him  recheck  his  facts  as  to  the  leader- 
ship of  these  freedom  fighters  In  Nica- 
ragua because  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  get  into  a  debate  as  to  who  has 
perpetrated  the  most  atrocities  be- 
cause that  would  put  us  into  an  end- 
less dialog  which  is  based  on  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  yielding. 

Frankly  I  would  strongly  endorse 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  I  present  my  facts  quite  as 
colorfully  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  E>oiufAif]  but  I  submit  for 
the  record  the  following,  a  list  of  56  of 
the  most  prominent  Nicaraguans  from 
all  walks  who  in  1979  worked  with  the 
Sandinistas  to  overthrow  Somoza. 
showing  the  present  situation  of  each 
person.  Twenty-seven  of  those  are  cur- 
rently in  exile.  23  Inside  Nicaragua  are 
opposing  the  PSLN.  There  are  six  who 
remain  within  that  government  move- 
ment. The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been 
a  significant  shift  among  those  who 


originally  opposed  Somosa  and  sup- 
ported the  Sandinistas. 

Following  that  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  prominent  or  senior  members  of 
the  F8LN  who  are  now  calling  for  its 
removal  from  power. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  for  the 
RacoRo: 

Whku  Au  Thkt  Now? 

The  following  la  s  list  of  M  of  the  most 
prominent  Nlcanwuana  who  In  1970  worked 
with  the  SandinlstM  CFSLNl  to  overthrow 
Somosa,  showing  the  present  lituaUon  of 
eachpenon. 
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The  foUowlng  la  a  list  of  some  of  the 
prominent  or  senior  members  of  the  FBLN 
who  are  now  calllns  for  Ita  removal  from 
power 

Carlos  Coronel:  Pranclaco  PlaUoa,  FBLN 
Ambaandor  to   U.8.:  Sebaatlan  Oonaalet; 


Eden  Paatora:  Leonel  Poveda;  Jorge  Alanls; 
Donald  Coctello-Rlvaa;  Alfredo  Ceaar,  and 
Harold  llartlnes. 

Mr.  £>ORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  what 
part  of  my  remarks  he  finds  too  color- 
ful but  the  Joseph  Ooebbels  big  lie 
technique  has  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try for  4  years.  There  was  a  network  of 
disinformation  orchestrated  by  the 
coimtry  called  Nicaragua.  Those  nine 
commandantes  owe  their  allegiance  to 
Leninist  philosphy,  not  the  truth. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Bftlchlgan  [Mr.  Bohior]  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Ux.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  Just 
want  to  respond  briefly:  There  is  no 
question  that  some  of  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Contras.  Mr.  Robelo. 
Mr.  Cruz.  Bir.  Colero,  obviously  were 
not  members  of  Somoza's  National 
Guard.  They  made  a  break  with 
Somoza.  I  acknowledge  that. 

The  question  is  are  these  facts  right? 
They  are.  The  military  leadership  of 
the  Contras  are  former  National 
Guardsmen.  There  can  be  no  dlq>ute 
about  that. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Ux.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  only 
to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Micbkl.  the 
author  of  House  Joint  Resolution  239. 

Mr.  MicHKL,  I  am  disturbed  by  just 
the  pure  wording  of  the  resolution  and 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  his 
interpretation  of  this  is.  It  says  "that 
the  Congress  approves  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  available  for 
fiscal  year  198S  for  supporting  directly 
or  indirectly  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua."  Now,  ISi. 
BfiCHKL.  let  me  ask  the  gentleman: 
First  of  all.  are  we  declaring  war  on 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  of  course  not. 
And  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  Just 
refer  to  my  earlier  remarks  when  I 
said  I  was  obliged  to  introduce  it  In 
this  form  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  Had  I  my  own  volition  this 
morning,  it  would  have  been  other 
words.  But  we  were  obliged  to  do  it 
this  way.  No  matter  who  would  have 
made  It. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  Tou  are  not  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  power  or  authority  to 
commit  American  troops? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course  not. 

liCr.  GIBBONS.  To  combat  In  Nicara- 
gua? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  the  furthest 
thing  that  any  leadership  meeting 
which  I  have  attended  with  the  Presi- 
dent; he  has  never  ever  talked  about 
infusion  of  military  forces  on  our  part 
in  that  area. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear.  I  am  not  accusing  the  gentleman 
of  doing  that.  I  am  Just  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  clear,  unequivocal  history 
of  this  language. 

a  laoo 

I  do  not  want  somebody  oomlng  httSk 
here  a  few  yean  from  now  and  saying. 
"Oh.  this  Is  what  Mr.  Michsl  intend- 
ed."   

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  that. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  why. 
In  prefacing  the  debate.  I  made  it  very 
clear  that  this  was  the  strlctured  kind 
of  tightly  structured  rules  under 
which  I  had  to  frame  the  resolution. 
As  I  said,  had  I  my  druthers,  it  would 
have  certainly  taken  a  different  form 
that  would  have  been  consistent  with 
what  the  President  has  been  talking 
about  to  implement  the  San  Jose 
agreement  In  Costa  Rica. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
Boirsl  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

BCr.  GIBBONS.  I  see  Mr.  Broom- 
nxLD.  Mr.  McDads.  and  Mr.  Stump 
here  on  the  floor.  Do  all  of  you  agree 
with  the  statement  that  is  made  by 
Mr.  MicHKL.  the  principal  sponsor  of 
this  resolution,  that,  one,  this  is  not  a 
declaration  of  war  and.  two.  it  does  not 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  in- 
troduce X3&.  military  forces  Into  Nica- 
ragua? Is  that  your  Interpretation  of 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  That  Is  my  In- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  And  yours.  Mr. 
Stdiif? 

Mr.  STUMP.  I  concur  completely. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  And  yours.  Mr. 
McDasi? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  He  is  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  With  aU 
due  respect  to  ovtr  colleagues,  their  in- 
terpretations are  of  little  value  be- 
cause what  It  does  Is  In  fact  give  the 
President  the  authority  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  In  Nicaragua.  That  Is 
what  the  law  would  say.  that  Is  what 
the  resolution  would  say  if  passed.  I 
assume  that  Is  why  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  have 
found  it  to  be  so  disagreeable,  because 
it  may  only  allow  a  little  $14  million 
war,  but  nevertheless  it  allows  that 
war  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
n.S.  Govermnent. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DxTRBiif]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Hi.  Chairman,  the  President  recent- 
ly referred  to  the  Contras  as  the  moral 


equivalent  of  our  Foimding  Fathers— 
this  ctmiparlson  may  have  moved 
many  Americans  who  venerate  George 
Washington.  Ben  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  their  cohorts  who 
risked  everything  to  found  our  Nation. 

But  those  of  us  who  honor  our  own 
Founding  Fathers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  reckon  their  high-minded  ideals 
with  the  barbaric  tactics  of  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua. 

The  April  29  issue  of  Newsweek 
shows  In  graphic  detail  a  Sandlnlsta 
prisoner  digging  his  own  grave,  then 
lying  down  In  it  as  one  of  these  so- 
called  freedom  fighters  sticks  a  knife 
through  his  throat  Another  purport- 
ed Founding  Father  then  stabs  the 
Sandlnlsta  collaborator  in  the  stomach 
and  leaves  him  to  bleed  to  death. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Nicaragua  I 
met  a  woman  whose  yoimg  daughter 
was  gunned  down  by  one  of  these 
Contra  freedom  fighters  as  she  walked 
up  a  hill  to  teach  In  a  rural  schooL 

Reckoning  the  finest  traditions  and 
the  noblest  heroes  of  the  American 
Nation  will  not  enhance  the  image  of 
terrorism  which  now  characterizes  the 
Contra  effort.  This  loose  language  by 
the  administration  serves  only  to  be- 
smirch the  memory  of  our  own  noble 
patriots.  Profaning  that  memory 
cannot  legitimize  or  enhance  the 
bloody  tactics  which  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Nicaragua  would  have 
us  endorse  and  finance  with  American 
dollars. 

The  spectacle  of  American  foreign 
policy  supporting  the  Contras  and  in- 
flicting grievous  damage  on  the  lives 
of  poor  and  helpless  people  produces 
reactions  by  millions  around  the  world 
detrimental  to  the  image  we  would 
like  them  to  hold  of  this  country. 

As  the  President's  characterization 
of  the  Contras  falls  so  far  from  the 
facts,  so  also  do  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  realities  of  Nlcaraguan  life 
and  the  image  of  our  country  in  the 
minds  of  Nicaraguans. 

The  United  States  has  invaded  Nica- 
ragua three  times  in  this  century.  We 
had  troops  stationed  in  this  tiny,  im- 
poverished coimtry  for  21  years,  from 
1912  to  1933.  Our  foreign  policy  was 
not  impelled  by  any  evangelical  fervor 
for  the  spread  of  democracy— we  were 
determined  to  protect  American  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Nicaragua 
and  to  guarantee  that  any  government 
in  that  country  would  be  our  client. 
We  presided  over  the  Installation  of 
the  Somoza  family  Into  power  and  the 
United  States  nurtured  that  family's 
corrupt  takeover  of  the  economy  of 
Nicaragua.  We  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
the  degrading  poverty  in  Nicaragua  so 
long  as  our  companies  and  diplomats 
were  welcomed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  now 
reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  a  century 
of  foreign  policy  decisions  in  Central 
America  which  stifled  any  nationalis- 
tic aspirations  or  any  hope  of  breaking 
the  chains  of  poverty? 


In  February  I  traveled  to  Managua 
and  met  in  Managua  with  a  peasant 
woman,  standing  barefoot.  In  a  dUrt 
street  in  a  barrio  In  that  city,  and  I 
asked  her  "Is  life  different  or  better 
since  the  Scnnocans  are  out  of  power 
and  the  Sandinistas  are  in  power?" 
She  said:  "It  is  better.  We  have  elec- 
tricity, our  children  are  in  school,  they 
have  been  immunized."  She  said  the 
prices  of  milk  were  going  up  and  she 
conceded  that  was  a  worry,  but  there 
were  not  the  same  reports  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas that  she  had  heard  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  Somoza. 

The  Contras  in  Nicaragua  have  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  they  can  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  like 
this  peasant  woman. 

I  harbor  no  delusions  about  the  San- 
dinistas. I  left  their  coimtry  with 
grave  concerns  over  their  treatment  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  press  censorship, 
the  militarization  of  their  nation  and 
their  treatment  of  the  Misklto  Indi- 
ans. But  despite  these  obvious  failings, 
by  any  objective,  democratic  standard, 
the  Sandinistas  still  have  a  society 
where  the  private  business  community 
can  meet  openly  and  criticize  their 
government:  where  the  Catholic 
Church,  deq>lte  harassment,  can  pub- 
lish pastoral  letters  encouraging  Nica- 
raguans to  defy  the  draft;  and  where  a 
principal  newspaper  in  Managua  can 
accept  financial  aid  from  the  United 
States  and  continue  to  publish  articles 
critical  of  the  Sandinistas.  If  the  San- 
dinistas do  not  fit  easily  into  any 
democratic  mold,  neither  do  they  con- 
form with  any  image  of  a  totalitarian 
Communist  state.  The  real  question  is 
how  the  United  States  can  force  the 
SandinlstJis  closer  to  our  democratic 
values.  Lending  our  financial  support 
to  the  Contra  effort  which  is  doomed 
to  fail  does  not  serve  our  strategic  or 
national  goals.  We  must  push  forward 
with  a  regional  response,  working  with 
our  allies  to  bring  stability  to  Central 
America  and  seek  nonmllitary  meth- 
ods to  encourage  and  force  change  In 
the  Sandinistas  government. 

I  left  Nicaragua  realizing  that  our 
challenge  there  is  substantial;  it  is 
clear  that  our  present  policy  only 
serves  to  drive  the  Sandinistas  closer 
to  the  Soviets  and  Cubans. 


We  continue  to  assess  the  Nicaragua 
situation  in  terms  of  preconceived, 
fixed  notions  while  ignoring  any  con- 
trary signs.  No  experience  of  the  fail- 
ure of  our  policy  can  shake  our  belief 
in  its  essential  value. 

I  am  troubled  by  our  role  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  smell  of  the  swamp  we  are 
getting  into. 

Denying  the  sovereignty  of  Nicara- 
gua, investing  our  Nation's  resources 
in  prolonging  the  death  and  suffering 
in  that  nation,  escalating  our  military 
role  in  the  region  are  the  key  elements 
In  this  hopeless  enterprise. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  by  de- 
nylnc  the  President's  request  for  $14 
million  In  aid  to  the  Nicarac\ian  Con- 
tras  does  not  endorse  the  Sandinistas. 
But  by  our  actions  today  we  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  so  woodenheaded 
as  to  deny  our  history  or  so  savage  as 
to  follow  a  policy  which  will  leave  the 
blood  of  Innocents  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  your  statement  Is  that  we  wish  to 
encourage  change  through  regional  ac- 
tivity; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  a  little  bit  more  specific  as  to  what 
form  these  actions  might  take? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  will  use  two  specific 
examples.  I  recently  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  reread  the  history  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  The  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, before  embarking  on  their 
policy,  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  initially  made  contact  with  the 
OAS.  to  make  certain  that  we  had  the 
regional  support  of  our  allies  in  the  ac- 
tivities we  were  undertaking.  I  think 
that  is  an  essential  element  and  one 
that  this  administration  has  ignored. 

Second.  I  believe  that  we  should 
invest  more  of  our  political  capital  in 
the  Contadora  process.  We  have  all 
heard  the  President  of  Mexico  come 
before  this  House  and  ask  the  United 
States  to  stop  militarizing  the  conflict 
In  Central  America.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism into  Texas  or  the  southern 
United  States,  certainly  the  Mexicans 
must  share  that  concern.  I  think  we 
should  Invest  our  capital  into  support- 
ing the  Contadora  process  for  our  stra- 
tegic purposes  and  our  strategic  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  believe  that  this 
administration  and  all  of  us  here 
strongly  are  supportive  of  the  Conta- 
dora process,  as  has  been  displayed. 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  con- 
tinue in  that  effort,  too. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time  for  just  a  second,  the  conversa- 
tions which  I  had  with  the  Mexican 
Oovemment  during  that  trip,  as  well 
as  the  people  In  our  Embassy,  really 
betrayed  the  statement  which  the  gen- 
tleman Just  made.  There  was  an  open 
skepticism  that  anything  would  come 
of  the  Contadora  process  from  our 
Elmbassy  officials  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  That  kind  of  a  cynical  attitude 
suggests  to  me  that  we  really  have  not 
told  the  countries  in  that  region  that 
we  are  prepared  to  stand  by  any  re- 
gional pact. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
jrleld  for  just  one  more  question,  does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  settlement  should  be 


a  dialog  between  the  government  and 
the  Contras  or  freedom  fighters? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Tea.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRCX>MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LAOOMAaamo],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  security  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  our  ability  to  counter  the 
spread  of  litarxist-Leninlst  regimes, 
whether  in  Cambodia— 14,000  miles 
away.  In  Afghanistan— 10.000  miles 
away,  or  in  Nicaragua— 900  miles 
away. 

Our  security  also  depends  on  our 
abillty  to  assure  our  allies  that  our 
commitment  to  their  security  is  just  as 
strong  as  to  our  own.  whether  to  the 
ASELAN  nations,  to  NATO  or  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

For  those  who  look  at  the  threat 
represented  by  Nicaragua  and  state 
they  are  worried  about  Involving  U.S. 
troops  in  another  Vietnam  or  who  say 
they  are  concerned  about  human 
rights,  then  the  most  appropriate 
action  is  to  support  the  President's 
proposaL 

If  we  do  not  support  the  Contras 
with  American  funding  now  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Sandinista  regime 
then  we  may  well  have  to  use  Ameri- 
can manpower  later  to  stop  the  spread 
of  Marxist-Leninist  regimes  In  this 
hemisphere. 

As  a  recent  Washington  Post  com- 
mentary explains:  Even  the  Mig  scare 
last  November  demonstrates  that— 

Nothing  la  more  likely  to  force  American 
military  Intervention  than  the  consoUdatlon 
of  an  aggrenive,  highly  militarised,  pro- 
Soviet  regime  In  the  area.  The  Contras  want 
to  do  their  own  fighting.  Cut  them  off  and 
the  only  body  In  the  hemisphere  able  to  re- 
•traln  the  Sandinistas  will  be  the  U.S. 
Army. 

If  the  concern  Is  truly  for  respect  for 
human  rights,  then  we  must  vigorous- 
ly oppose  a  system,  as  represented  by 
the  Sandinista  regime  In  Nicaragua, 
whose  sole  means  of  survival  Is  the  im- 
plementation of  a  policy  that  institu- 
tionalizes the  repression  of  human 
rights. 

For  those  who  now  say  we  should 
accept  the  promises  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  for  their  latest  peace  proposal, 
we  need  only  remember  the  promises 
of  the  Sandinistas  to  the  OAS  in  1979 
to  doubt  their  sincerity  once  again. 

Migual  Bolanos  Is  a  former  Sandi- 
nista intelligence  official  who  has  de- 
scribed the  Sandinista  view  of  negotia- 
tions: 

We  wanted  dialogue.  The  strategy  Is  that 
we  are  willing  to  dialogue  to  allow  more 
time  for  clandestine  operation.  Elapeclally 
with  the  VS.  with  dialogue  there  is  more 
political  space  that  Is  advantageous  to  Nica- 
ragua. .  .  .  But  dialogue  Is  more  a  political 


tool  than  anything  else;  you  can  use  it  as  a 
cover. 

The  Sandinistas  use  whatever  tactics 
they  believe  will  serve  their  own  politi- 
cal or  propaganda  purposes.  Their  in- 
vitation to  visit  milltsJ7  Installations 
in  their  country  to  confirm  they  are 
not  intended  for  offensive  use  was  a 
pure  propaganda  ploy.  As  Congress- 
man MncK  DbWiitx  and  I.  and  several 
others  who  have  visited  Nicaragua, 
can  attest  to,  the  Sandinistas  refused 
to  let  us  visit  their  military  bases. 
That  is  one  more  example  of  the  Insin- 
cerity of  the  Sandinista  motives. 

Last  week,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  U.S.  support  for 
the  Contras.  A  long  list  of  witnesses 
testified  at  length  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  In  spite  of  the  deep  divisions 
among  the  witnesses  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  on  support  for 
the  Contras.  one  general  conclusion 
was  apparent  from  those  hearings. 
Almost  everyone  agreed  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  repressive,  have  exported  revo- 
lution, and  that  something  must  be 
done  about  them  Adm.  Stansfleld 
Turner  agreed  in  his  testimony  saying: 

I  am  not  supoortlng  the  Randlnlstas.  sir.  I 
think  they  are  terrible.  It  la  how  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

As  Dr.  John  Silber.  president  of 
Boston  University  and  a  Democrat 
who  served  on  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America  told 
us  last  week: 

The  Island  of  Cuba  has  become  a  maaalve 
Soviet  forward  base  from  which  revolution 
Is  exported  to  Central  America  .  .  .  [Is]  the 
United  States  .  .  .  prepared  to  tolerate  In 
our  hemisphere  the  oonaolldatlon  of  a 
second  Soviet  sateUlteC?]. 

Jean  Francois  Revel,  the  distin- 
guished French  political  commentator, 
recently  wrote  "Can  the  Democracies 
survive?"  In  his  couunentary  he  de- 
scribes a  Soviet  official's  statement  to 
a  cabinet  minister  under  former 
French  President  Giscard  D'Estaing. 
The  Soviet  official  said: 

We  took  Angola  and  you  did  not  protest. 
We  even  saw  that  you  could  have  beaten  us 
In  Angola— the  Oovemment  was  on  our  side, 
but  It  was  within  an  ace  of  giving  up — and 
that  you  did  nothing  to  win;  on  the  con- 
trary. And  when,  to  save  ourselves,  we  sent 
In  30,000  Cuban  soldiers,  Ambaaaador 
Andrew  Toung,  a  member  of  the  American 
Cabinet,  said  It  was  a  positive  step  and  an 
element  of  stability.  All  right,  we  noted  the 
fact  and  Included  It  In  our  analyses.  Then 
we  took  Mcaambtque.  Fy>rget  it.  you  don't 
even  know  where  It  Is.  Then  we  took  Ethio- 
pia, a  key  move.  There  again  we  noted  that 
you  could  have  replied  via  Somalia  or  Ei\- 
trea  or  both.  No  reply.  We  noted  that  and 
put  It  Into  our  analyses.  Then  we  took  Aden 
and  set  up  a  powerful  Soviet  base  there. 
Aden!  On  the  Arabian  penlnmilal  In  the 
heart  of  your  supply  center!  No  response.  So 
we  noted:  We  can  take  Aden. 

You  can  add  to  the  list  by  including 
Nicarag\ia  and  Afghanistan. 


Revel  also  describes  the  irony  that 
"democratic  civilization  is  the  first  in 
history  to  blame  itself  because  an- 
other power  is  working  to  destroy  it." 
That  fits  into  the  "blame  America 
first"  school  of  thought.  Revel  goes  on 
to  say: 

Not  only  do  the  democracies  today  blame 
themselves  for  sins  they  have  not  commit- 
ted, they  have  formed  the  habit  of  Judging 
themaelves  by  Ideals  so  Inaooesslble  that  the 
defendants  are  automatically  guilty.  Clearly 
a  civilization  that  feels  guilty  for  everything 
It  Is  and  does  and  thinks  will  lack  the 
energy  and  conviction  to  defend  Itself  when 
its  existence  Is  threatened  .  .  .  Strategic  ne- 
cessity Is  regarded  as  Justification  enough 
for  a  Soviet  presence  In  another  country,  or 
a  Soviet  alliance  with  or  aid  to  that  country 
...  A  democracy,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not 
granted  the  right  to  defend  the  vital  barri- 
cades of  Its  own  security  unless  the  demo- 
cratic Imperative  is  obeyed  .  .  .  Progreasive 
and  even  centrist  opinion  throughout  the 
world  granted  North  Vietnam  "popular"  le- 
gitimacy on  trust,  which  Its  history  after 
1975  did  not  support,  but  which  its  totalitar- 
ian and  aggressive  behavior  even  before 
19'i5  never  seemed  to  diminish. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  clear  for 
those  who  study  them.  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regimes  are  not  isolationist.  They 
have  expanded  their  power  wherever 
the  opportunity  has  permitted.  The 
Sandinista  commandante  communists 
have  said  they  will  export  their  revolu- 
tion. Tomas  Borge  was  quoted  in  the 
September  1983  Playboy  in  answer  to 
a  question  about  the  domino  theory. 
He  said,  "that  is  one  historical  prophe- 
cy of  Ronald  Reagan's  that  Is  abso- 
lutely true." 

Again,  as  John  Silber  told  our  sub- 
committee: 

Totalltarians  do  not  stop;  they  must  be 
stopped. 

As  he  added— 

All  historical  experience  suggests  that 
hopes  of  a  merely  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
crisis  posed  by  the  Sandinistas  are  almost 
certain  to  be  disappointed.  The  only  solu- 
tion likely  to  come  from  diplomacy  unsup- 
ported by  Intensive  pressure  Is  the  sort 
reached  at  Munich  In  1938.  Diplomacy  is  a 
complement  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
measured  application  of  geopolitical  pres- 
sure. 

As  Congressman  Mikz  DbWiki  and 
I  were  told  when  we  were  in  Nicaragua 
last  month,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  Sandinista  Communists  from  con- 
solidating total  control  over  their 
country  and  enabling  them  to  export 
their  revolution  is  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  them.  The  way  to  keep  that  pres- 
sure on  them  is  to  continue  to  support 
the  Contras.  It  is  only  through  that 
kind  of  pressure  that  you  can  expect 
meaningful  negotiations  with  the  San- 
dinista. Democratic  opposition  groups 
told  us  they  had  been  public  enemy 
No.  1.  Now  they  are  No.  2.  The  Con- 
tras are  now  public  enemy  No.  1.  But 
they,  the  pluralistic  groups,  will 
agidn  be  No.  1.  If  the  Contras  disap- 
pear, many  of  the  groups  said  we 
should  support  the  freedom  fighters. 
E^ren  those  who  did  not,  said  they 


would  be  in  serious  trouble  if  the  Con- 
tras cease  to  be. 

The  security  of  the  United  States 
cannot  wait  until  we  have  to  fight  at 
our  own  borders.  We  must  stop  the 
threat  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  President's  proposal  to  aid 
the  Contras  and  thereby  protect  our 
own  national  security. 
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Ui.  KEMP.  B£r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  my  col- 
league read  that  quotation,  from 
whom  did  it  emanate? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  John  Fran- 
cois Revel. 

Mr.  KEMP.  In  his  book.  "Why  De- 
mocracies Perish." 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  It  was  a  quote 
from  "Can  a  Democracy  Survive?" 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  thinUng  how  eerie 
it  was  to  hear  that  comment.  I  do  not 
think  a  lot  of  folks  were  listening,  but 
how  strangely  reminiscent  it  was  of 
the  1930's.  This  is  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  liberation  of  Europe  and  the 
end  of  World  Wm  II.  One  could  go 
back  to  the  thirties  and  recall  that 
some  of  the  countries  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  quotation  from 
Revel's  book.  "Why  Democracies 
Perish." 

In  1935,  when  the  Nazis  were  violat- 
ing the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Fas- 
cist Italian  Government  of  Mussolini 
was  invading  Abyssinia,  the  argument 
was  made  that  the  West  need  not 
worry,  Absrssinla  was  too  far  away  and 
besides  it  does  not  affect  us  what  an 
error  to  let  Hitler  and  Mussolini  think 
we  didn't  care.  This  is  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  Europe, 
but  it's  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Neutrality 
Act. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  said 
that,  "A  vote  against  the  aid  to  Con- 
tras would  not  be  an  endorsement  of 
the  Sandinistas."  I  agree,  but  let  me 
tell  you  what  it  would  be,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  neutrality  as  to  what  will  be 
the  final  outcome  In  this  hemisphere 
of  the  struggle  going  on  not  only  In 
the  Isthmus  of  Central  America,  but 
in  the  eastern  Caribbean  between  free- 
dom and  communism.  It  seems  to  me 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  right  on 
target  when  reminding  us  that  we 
must  leam  a  basic  lesson  of  history. 
That  is  that  weakness  is  provacative 
and  that  we  can't  turn  our  back  and 
declare  our  neutrality  about  what  hap- 
pens in  Central  America.  Neutrality 
and  isolationism  is  going  to  affect 
every  other  country  In  that  region  of 
the  world,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
hemisphere  In  an  adverse  way  detri- 
mental to  freedom,  peace  and  democ- 
racy. 


I  compliment  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  remarks,  and  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  his  allusion  to  the  his- 
torical significance  of  what  failures 
the  West  made  in  Africa  and  the  third 
world  in  the  seventies.  I  wanted  to  rise 
and  not  only  compliment  the  gentle- 
man, but  to  suggest  that  I  had  the 
eerie  feeling  that  I  was  living  through 
another  repeat  of  some  of  the  same 
mistakes  of  the  thirties  as  well. 

Let  me  say  that  I  support  this  reso- 
lution because  I  believe  it  is  morally 
right  for  the  United  States  to  help 
people  who  are  fighting  for  democra- 
cy. 

As  Charles  Krauthammer  has  writ- 
ten: 

The  great  moral  dilemmaa  of  American 
foreign  policy  ariae  when  the  pursuit  of  se- 
curity and  the  pursuit  of  democracy  dash. 
"Contra"  aid  Is  not  such  a  case. 

We  have  vital  strategic  interests  In 
maintaining  the  security  and  stability 
of  Central  America.  And  we  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  Interest  in  seeing  de- 
mocracy flourish  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. In  supporting  the  resistance  in 
Nicaragua,  we  support  both  our  securi- 
ty Interests  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  man 
so  blind  as  one  who  will  not  see.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  no  country  so  powerless 
as  one  that  will  not  act.  BCanagua  is 
almost  precisely  the  geopolitical 
center  of  our  own  hemisphere.  If  we 
cannot  muster  the  national  will  to 
help  those  who  would  resist  commu- 
nism here,  who  beyond  our  shores  can 
be  confident  of  our  support? 

I  do  not  imderstand  how  it  is  that  we 
can  reach  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
the  need  to  help  El  Salvador  and 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  region  defend 
themselves,  while  remaining  so  divided 
on  the  central  question  of  what  to  do 
about  Nicaragua.  So  long  as  the  Nlca- 
raguan  Oovemment  remains  free  to 
continue  its  weapons  buildup  and  to 
promote  subversion  against  its  neigh- 
bors, the  sectirity  of  all  nations  in  the 
region  will  be  threatened.  All  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  and  democracy  to 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
will  come  to  naught  if  we  create  a 
sanctuary  next  door— guaranteed  by 
congressional  legislation— for  those 
who  bring  war  and  totalitarianism  to 
El  Salvador. 

Many  opponents  of  covert  aid  to 
Nicaragua  have  argued  that  it  is  wrong 
for  us  to  Intervene  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  coimtry.  Yet  just  last 
year,  we  approved  $250  million  in  aid 
to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters.  Here, 
we  are  arguing  over  less  than  one- 
tenth  that  amount  for  freedom  fight- 
ers in  our  own  hemisphere. 

And  we  have  stood  by  in  angiii«h 
over  our  inability  to  help  the  cause  of 
solidarity  in  Poland.  Are  there  any  in 
this  Chamber  who  would  have  refused 
to  help,  if  we  had  the  means  to  do  so? 
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Today.  In  NIcanguA.  a  country  so 
dow  to  our  borders,  we  do  have  the 
power  to  help.  Will  this  Concreas  vote 
to  turn  our  backs  on  these  people 
strutsllnc  for  their  basic  human 
rights?  And  if  we  do  turn  away,  how 
wm  we  erase  our  caUousneas  from  our 
conscience? 

The  Sandinistas  have  rejected  every 
effort  at  a  negotiated  peace: 

Earlier  this  year,  the  different  fac- 
tions among  the  freedom  fighters 
Joined  together  in  a  show  of  unity  at 
San  Joae.  In  an  appeal  to  end  the  war, 
and  to  begin  to  resolve  the  grievances 
that  brought  Nlcaraguans  to  arms, 
they  proclaimed  a  unilateral  ceasefire 
and  called  on  Daniel  Ortega  to  Join  in 
negotiations  for  peace.  But  Ortega  re- 
jected their  overtime  for  peace.  Just  as 
he  rejected  the  pleas  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  last  year  for  negotiations  with 
the  resistance. 

This  month,  when  President  Reagan 
renewed  this  appeal  for  negotiated 
reconciliation,  pla&ng  the  good  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  behind 
the  offer,  the  'Tandlnlstai  impugned 
his  motives  and  scorned  his  appeal. 
Just  as  they  repudiated  their  promises 
to  the  OAfi  to  hold  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

We  must  not  reward  Sandlnista  in- 
transigence by  abandoning  the  free- 
dom fighters. 

After  the  sham  elections  In  Nicara- 
gua last  year,  there  are  no  responsible 
internal  voices  that  view  the  Sandl- 
nista government  as  having  any  moral 
legitimacy.  Nicaragua's  most  respected 
national  leaders,  who  fought  with  the 
revolution— men  like  Arturo  Cniz  and 
Adolfo  Calero,  and  TOea  Pastora— are 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  free- 
dran  fighters'  cause.  They  know  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  the  great  gap 
betweoi  the  promises  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  betrayal  by  the  Sandl- 
nista regime. 

The  Catholic  bishops,  in  a  display  of 
courage  and  leadership,  have  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  Sandlnista 
regime,  and  have  criticized  the  control 
and  guidance  It  is  receiving  from  Cuba. 
On  Good  Friday  last  year,  100,000 
Catholics  took  to  the  streets  in  Iiiana- 
gua.  In  a  demonstration  of  defiance 
against  the  Sandlnista  regime.  And 
their  ranks  are  growing. 

It  Is  this  resiirgence  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  that  our  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  helps  keep  alive.  If  we  with- 
draw that  support  now,  we  will  cer- 
tainly demoralise  those  who  have 
dared  to  oppose  the  ruling  dictator- 
ship. 

I  have  heard  some  say  that  things 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem,  that  there 
is  still  a  measure  of  freedom  In  Nicara- 
gua. But  we  are  only  5  years  into  the 
rule  of  a  new  totalitarian  Kovemment, 
in  a  country  new  to  Marxist  controls. 
And  In  that  short  a  time.  Freedom 
House  reports  that: 


Several  thousand  Misklto  Indians 
have  been  forcibly  resettled: 

The  Catholic  Church  intimidated; 

There  are  thousands  of  political 
prisoners:  m^ny  detainees  including 
labor  leaders— are  prisoners  of  ccm- 
sdence; 

Knitng  and  intimidation  occur,  espe- 
daUy  in  rural  areas: 

Thousands  of  disappearances  have 
been  reported: 

Foreign  travel  is  restricted: 

Internal  travel  Is  restricted: 

Enterprises  and  farms  are  being  na- 
tionalised: 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations  are 
mostly  under  Oovemment  control: 

Private  television  is  not  allowed: 

La  Prensa  is  under  consorshlp;  and 

Political  opposition  is  severely  re- 
stricted: and  Oovemment  gangs  break 
up  opposition  rallies: 

Freedom  House  also  reports  that 
Nicaragua  is  stUl  freer  than  Cuba.  But 
the  history  of  totalitarian  regimes  has 
been  tragically  consistent:  If  the  free 
world  looks  away,  the  Sandlnista 
regime  will  consolidate  its  hold  over 
the  country,  wiping  out  what  vestiges 
of  freedom  remain  and  establish  an- 
other Cuba  In  Central  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  want  to  see  commu- 
nism spread  further  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  question  Is.  Will  the  United 
States  support  those  people  that  want 
democracy  and  are  willing  to  fight  for 
their  own  freedom? 

The  great  liberal  pUosopher  John 
Stuart  Mill  beUeved  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  was  an  irrepressible  human 
drive.  In  this  regard,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  are  no  different  from  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  With  this 
vote,  we  will  decide  whether  we  will 
give  them  the  assistance  they  need  to 
establish  their  democracy,  just  as 
others  two  centuries  ago  were  gener- 
ous and  compassionate  enough  to  help 
us  establish  ours. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Muxst]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  jrielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  the  debate  today  we  would 
come  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  tortuous 
road  and  end  our  involvement  with 
the  military  actions  by  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua. 

These  are  actions  that  were  con- 
ceived because  of  an  absence  of  a 
policy  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
because  they  could  not  conceive  of  a 
policy  to  deal  with  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment; to  deal  with  what  they 
viewed  our  security  interests  in  Latin 
America  to  be.  They  decided  that  they 
would  turn  it  over  to  the  CIA  Agency. 
They  would  allow  them  to  get  rid  of 
this  problem. 

It  Is  the  absence  of  that  policy  that 
created  the  quagmire,  the  death,  the 


violence  that  we  now  see  in  L*tln 
America.  Because  when  they  were 
handing  the  CIA  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting together  a  small  strike  force  to 
interdict  arms,  the  CIA  went  to  the 
Argentinians,  procured  the  best  of 
those  who  could  train  terrorists,  hired 
them,  went  to  the  September  15th  Bri- 
gade, who  had  formed  after  the  ouster 
of  Somosa.  and  put  them  together 
with  American  money  and  American 
know-how  and  created  a  terrorist  orga- 
nization that  we  now  know  as  the  Con- 
tras. 
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Those  people  who  were  high  in  the 
command  of  the  National  Ouard  con- 
tinue to  be  high  in  the  command  of 
the  Contras.  Those  people  who  en- 
gaged In  the  atrocities  of  Somosa  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
National  Ouard. 

As  we  have  heard  on  this  floor  time 
and  again,  as  we  have  debated  this 
issue,  all  of  the  precepts  for  this  policy 
have  disappeared.  They  have  not 
Interdicted  any  arms.  They  have  not 
uncovered  any  massive  flow  of  arms, 
personnel  or  material  from  Nicaragua 
to  Salvador,  but  the  forces  continue  to 
grow,  and  as  that  rationale  evaporat- 
ed, as  our  own  Intelligence  Committee 
started  to  question  the  continued 
buildup  and  the  absence  of  results,  as 
we  debated  again,  as  we  spent  $80  mil- 
lion to  create  this  strike  force,  what 
we  saw  time  and  again  was  that  we 
were  creating  a  proxy  force  so  we 
could  engage  in  a  war  against  the 
people  and  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

That  proxy  war  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  3  years.  It  has 
brought  discredit  upon  this  Nation.  It 
has  brought  discredit  upon  this  admin- 
istration. Hopefully  by  the  vote  of  this 
Congress  to  end  that  proxy  war,  we 
will  not  concur  in  that  operation. 

We  have  said  to  this  administration 
time  and  again  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  does  not  agree  with 
this  policy,  we  believe  that  it  is  bank- 
rupt, we  believe  that  it  is  counterpro- 
ductive to  what  even  the  goals  of  this 
administration  says  that  It  desires  In 
Nicaragua.  But  somehow,  this  adminis- 
tration has  never  gotten  that  message, 
so  they  have  decided  to  continue  to 
prosecute  these  acts  of  violence  that 
are  well  documented,  documented  by 
church  organizations,  dociunented  by 
independent  observers,  docimiented  by 
nonpolitical  observers,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  Contras  as  they  roam 
northern  Nicaragua,  acts  against  the 
Nlcaraguan  economy,  against  the  pri- 
vate sector,  against  anybody  who  can 
provide  Income  for  that  government, 
those  acts  are  well  documented. 

The  tragedy  is  that  it  was  planned 
for,  it  has  been  paid  for,  It  has  been  as- 
sisted by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  hold  our  hand  in  hand  with 


the  Contras.  We  are  responsible  for 
their  actions  because  we  continue  to 
fxmd  their  actions,  and  apparently 
there  is  no  level  to  the  atrocities  that 
can  get  us  to  reconsider  our  policies. 
There  apparently  is  even  now  some  ra- 
tional for  why  we  see  the  person  who 
was  on  the  pages  of  Newsweek  who 
had  his  throat  sliced  and  his  stomach 
cut  open,  that  somehow  that  was  Justi- 
fied because  the  Sandinistas  were  in 
the  area  and  they  would  have  heard  a 
shot  had  he  simply  been  shot,  suggest- 
ing that  that  would  have  been  a  more 
humane  way  to  treat  that  prisoner'. 

What  we  must  consider  is  that  this  is 
a  basic  policy  decision  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  the  compromises  being  offered 
both  by  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  and  by  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  again  we  continue  to  in- 
directly be  Involved  in  the  support  of 
the  Contras. 

I  would  hope  that  for  once  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  would 
truly  define  what  Its  security  Interests 
are.  There  Is  no  support  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Nlc- 
araguan Oovemment  receiving  ad- 
vanced fighters  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  from  Cuba  or  from  Bulgaria  or 
wherever.  There  is  no  support  to 
seeing  offensive  weapons  coming  into 
Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
their  neighbors.  And  interestingly 
enough,  we  find  that  our  Pentagon 
tells  us  that  it  is  exactly  what  we 
expect,  that  the  buildup  that  Is  taking 
place  in  Nicaragua  is  In  direct  response 
to  the  threat  by  the  Contras  posed  by 
the  funding  of  this  administration  for 
their  efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  California  [Bir. 
Mnxot]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding  this  addi- 
tional time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  that  they  are 
outdated  tanks,  that  they  could  not 
survive  the  Honduran  Air  Force 
should  they  try  to  invade  Honduras,  so 
what  we  see  is  that  once  again  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  a  llttie  loose 
with  the  facts,  a  little  loose  with  the 
rhetoric  to  suggest  that,  in  fact,  a  mas- 
sive buildup  is  talcing  place.  We  find 
out,  in  fact,  that  according  to  the  Pen- 
tagon that  the  troops  strengths  in 
Nicaragua.  El  Salvador.  Hondiuas. 
Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica  vary  very 
little  between  those  nations;  that 
these  are  not  offensive,  but  that  Is  the 
pretext  on  which  we  are  seelting  to 
rally  the  American  people  behind  this 
policy. 

This  administration  has  never  sup- 
ported the  Contadora  process.  They 
used  the  Kissinger  Commission  to  un- 
dermine the  Contadora  process  to  sug- 
gest that  we  had  the  answer  to  the 


problem  in  Latin  America,  that  the 
Contadora  process  had  not  really 
thought  it  through.  When  the  Conta- 
dora process  came  very  close  to  arriv- 
ing at  a  peace  Initiative  with  the  San- 
dinistas, to  be  signed  by  their  neigh- 
bors, the  White  House  Immediately 
Jumped  into  that  process  and  prevent- 
ed that  from  going  forth. 

So.  Contadora  has  been  held  in  a 
weakened  state  by  this  administration 
so.  In  fact,  the  goals  of  the  Contadora 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
gotten  up  and  expressed  support  for 
have  not  been  allowed  to  be  realized, 
have  not  been  allowed  to  go  forward, 
and  then  the  suggestion  Is  that  the 
failure  of  Contadora  Justifies  the  ac- 
tions by  the  Contras.  It  is  morally 
bankrupt.  It  is  immoral  for  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  it,  and  the  Congress  ought 
to  get  some  badibone  and  understand 
what  we  understood  many  months 
ago:  that  the  policy  wiU  not  reach  the 
objectives  of  a  more  democratic  Nica- 
ragua; this  policy  WiU  not  reach  the 
objectives  of  a  less  military  Nicaragua, 
it  will  reach  all  of  the  opposite  of  the 
concerns  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  expressed  over  the  years. 

I  hope  that  we  vote  down  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  $15  million  with 
a  resounding  no.  and  I  will  express  my 
concern  about  the  compromises  when 
those  debates  arise. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Wyoming  [Bir. 
CHCHiy]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  srielding  this 
time  to  me. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  let  me  say  that  we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  issue  over  the  last 
several  days.  I  am  disturbed  this  morn- 
ing by  what  I  see  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  to  the  amount  of  misinfor- 
mation that  has  been  spread  about 
with  respect  to  the  badcgrounds  and 
qualifications  of  the  men  who  are  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Sandl- 
nista Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a 
minute  and  review,  if  I  may.  for  the 
record,  the  names  of  some  of  those 
key  individuals,  as  well  as  their  back- 
grounds, so  that  once  and  for  all  we 
can  put  to  rest  the  notion  that  some- 
how the  Contra  movement  is  simply  a 
collection  of  ex-Somozistas. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  begin  with 
Adolfo  Calero,  a  lifelong  opponent  of 
Mr.  Somoza  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  FDN  since  December  1083.  He 
began  his  political  career  In  the  1050's 
when  he  Joined  with  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro,  the  great  hero  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan revolution.  After  the  fall  of 
Somoza.  Mr.  Calero  attempted  to  co- 
operate with  the  Sandinistas  in  re- 
building Nlcaragiia.  but  by  the  end  of 
1982  he  had  to  flee  Into  exile. 


Indaleclo  Rodriguez  is  a  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine,  a  professor  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Central 
America  Inside  Nicaragua.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  antl-Somoza  youth  move- 
ment, was  Jailed  twice  In  the  IftSO's  for 
anU-Somoza  activities,  returned  to  a 
position  at  the  University  of  Central 
America  where  he  remained  through- 
out the  revolution  in  1981.  and  aban- 
doned the  university  and  went  into 
exile  to  take  up  the  struggle  against 
the  Sandinistas. 

Luda  Cardenal  Salazar.  Mrs.  Salazar 
is  the  widow  of  a  prominent  Nlcara- 
guan businessman.  Her  husband  and 
she  provided  refuge  for  the  Sandlnista 
militants  during  the  revolution.  Her 
husband  was  ultimately  shot  by  the 
Sandlnista  state  security  police.  She 
fled  Into  exile. 

Alfonso  Robelo.  political  coordinator 
of  ARDE,  head  of  the  MDN.  trained 
as  a  chemical  engineer,  director  of  the 
University  of  Central  America  in  the 
early  1970's.  president  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan Chamber  of  Commerce.  After 
the  revolution  he  was  one  of  the  five 
original  members  of  the  Junta  that 
governed  Nicaragua  under  the  Sandi- 
nistas. He  resigned  in  1980  over  the 
Communist  tendaides  of  the  PSLN 
and  complained  about  the  ever  grow- 
ing Cuban  presence. 

Fernando  "El  Negro"  Chamorro, 
leader  of  the  FRN  and  commander  of 
ARDE's  military  forces,  a  prominent 
anti-Somoza  figure  since  the  1940's. 
participated  In  numerous  military  ac- 
tions against  the  dictator,  repeatedly 
Jailed  or  exiled  by  Somoza.  In  1979  he 
fought  on  the  southern  front  with  the 
Sandinistas. 

Eden  Pastora.  the  legendary  Com- 
mandante  Cero,  leader  of  the  FRS. 
the  Sandlnista  Revolutionary  Front 
He  was  the  Sandinistas'  most  popular 
hero  and  a  senior  official  of  the  Oov- 
emment until  he  broke  with  them  in 
1982  and  took  arms  up  against  his 
former  colleagues. 

The  list  is  very  long,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  anybody  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  study  It  would  find  that  In  fact 
the  people  that  are  in  opposition  to 
the  Sandlnista  regime,  both  those 
within  Nicaragua  who  were  involved  in 
peaceful  opposition  as  well  as  armed 
resistance,  are  not  ex-Somozistas.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  them  were  in 
fact  opponents  of  Somoza,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  served  in  the  Sandlnista 
government  after  1979.  Charges  to  the 
contrary  are  part  of  the  campaign  of 
disinformation  put  forward  by  the 
Sandlnista  government. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Chkrkt]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  MillkrI. 
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Mr.  lOLLKR  of  C»llfornl&.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  I  would  misgest,  if  one 
lUrts  ftt  the  top  of  the  military  com- 
mand and  worki  his  way  down,  he  wlU 
go  some  distance  before.  aooonUnc  to 
his  own  committee,  the  InteUlcence 
Committee,  before  he  runs  out  of 
former  national  guards  and  starting 
with  Enrique  Bermudes.  who  is  a  colo- 
nel in  the  giiard  and  is  now  the  strate- 
gic commander  for  the  military  ac- 
tions in  the  field.  Then  he  can  go 
down  to  the  No.  2  person. 

I  appreciate  the  polltleal  people,  and 
it  is  these  very  people  that  caused 
Eden  Pastora  such  difficulty  in  Unking 
up  and  has  caused  such  difficulty  In 
trying  to  get  the  ooalltl<»  within  the 
Contras  that  the  administration  has 
always  sought,  because  there  is  recog- 
nition that  you  will  never  win  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  with  these  very  people 
leading  the  military  actions. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  Is  the  leader- 
ship of  these  people  that  is  reflected 
In  the  kinds  of  actions  we  have  seen 
taken  In  the  field  by  the  Contras.  So 
the  accusations  may  not  be  100-per- 
cent  correct. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MillbO  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  addltl<»ial  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Millb]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So.  Mr. 
Chairman,  miy  point  is  that  the  accu- 
sation is  not  correct.  Neither  one  of 
those  accusations  is  in  fact  correct. 

I  recognise  that  many  of  the  people 
in  the  political  leadership  of  the  Con- 
tras or.  if  not  the  Contras,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  are  people  who 
were  former  allies,  either  during  the 
revoluticmary  struggle  or  afterwards. 
But  by  the  same  token,  let  us  not  sug- 
gest to  this  House  that  they  have 
ptirged  the  people  from  the  military 
leaderahlp  and  from  military  involve- 
ment within  the  Contras  of  all  the 
guardsmen  or  officers  of  the  guards- 
men. These  were  not  all  university  stu- 
dents at  the  time  of  Somosa. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  understand 
that  at  the  very  best  we  have  a  mixed 
bsg,  and  when  we  understand  again 
how  this  was  put  together  in  the  very 
beginning  in  1981  after  the  flndbig  by 
the  administration,  what  Is  very  clear 
is  that  in  fact  these  were  people  who 
left  because  they  were  non  gratis  in 
the  country  because  of  their  Involve- 
ment with  the  national  guard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla  [Mr. 
MiLLsa]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Chbixt]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
additional  time  to  me. 


No  one  has  suggested  tax  our  side.  I 
would  remind  my  frioid,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  that  there  are  no 
Individuals  In  the  FDN  operation  who 
were  not  previously  involved  In  the  na- 
tional guard.  Colonel  Bermudes  was 
indeed  involved  in  the  national  guard, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  he 
was  the  attach*  of  the  Nicaracuan 
KmKumrr  in  Washington.  He  had  no  In- 
volvonent  in  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua. 

Earlier  today  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Douiaii]  put  into  the 
RsooiB  detailed  information  that  the 
Intelligence  Committee  and  others 
have  collected  on  the  backgrounds  of 
the  top  echelon  of  the  FDN  forces.  Of 
56  monbers.  I  would  remind  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
27  are  former  Sandinistas  They 
fought  for  the  Sandlnlst,as  first.  Thir- 
teen formerly  were  members  of  the 
national  guard,  12  were  farmers,  1 
doctor,  1  evangelical  minister,  1 
fourth-year  university  student,  and  1 
civilian  radio  technician.  Those  are 
the  facts. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  FDN 
troop  total  are  former  Somosa  nation- 
al guard  members.  Twice  as  many  of 
the  military  leadership  of  the  Contras 
fought  against  Somoza  as  were  in- 
volved with  the  national  guard  on 
behalf  of  Somoza. 

So  the  suggestion  that  we  are  some- 
how supporting  ex-Somozistas  trying 
to  overthrow  the  Oovemment 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  yielded.  The  time  is  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  frankly  is 
simply  not  accurate.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  the  overwhelming  number  of 
people  involved  In  overthrowing 
Somosa  now  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  Sandinistas.  The  number  of  people 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  Is  three  times 
as  great  as  the  number  who  were  in- 
volved In  fighting  on  behalf  of  the 
Sandinistas  against  Somosa.  This  is 
truly  a  broad-based  revolutionary 
movement,  and  it  deserves  the  support 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  LIVIN08T0N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIvmOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  bolster  his  comments 
by  reference  to  a  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle dated  February  28,  1985.  which 
Indicated  that  the  Contra  army  was 
made  up  of  14,000  people,  mostly  peas- 
ants, of  which  only  about  40  officers 
and  about  200  fighters  even  served 
with  Somoza's  National  Guard.  If  you 
figure  that  out.  that  is  only  2  percent. 
And  they  go  on  to  concede,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  already  pointed  out.  that 
Enrique  Bermudez.  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  Contras  In  the  field,  was  a  Nica- 
raguan  military  attach*  and  had  noth- 


ing to  do  with  the  atrocities  under 
Somosa. 

They  go  on.  and  there  Is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Ccmtra  movonent  really  have  very 
little,  if  any,  relaUonshlp  with 
Somosa  In  fact  most  of  the  leaders 
were  against  Somosa  and  fought  with 
the  Sandinistas  and  stayed  with  the 
Sandinistas  untU  they  learned  what 
they  truly  were. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CBsmr]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  WycHnlng  [Mr.  ChkhktI. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVIN08T0N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
further,  because  there  is  another  point 
I  want  to  make. 

I  was  concerned  when  I  was  with  the 
gentleman  in  Managua  Just  a  week  or 
so  ago  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing trend  of  well-intentioned 
American  dtisens  trooping  down  to 
Nicaragua  snd  all  around  the  Nicara- 
guan  countryside,  I  might  add,  at  sub- 
sidized air  fares  and  subsidized  hotel 
rates  paid  for  by  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment, and  going  around  and  view- 
ing a  dog  and  pony  show.  That  is 
really  how  it  could  be  described.  They 
were  getting  Information,  as  it  was 
elaborated  on  by  Sandlnlsta  represent- 
atives for  their  edification.  They  were 
being  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  the  wrong  party  in  this  con- 
flict and  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
simply  trying  to  provide  peace  and 
harmony  for  the  future  of  Nicaraguan 
citizens. 

Then  we  come  back  and  we  find  that 
the  so-called  Brody  report,  which 
reaches  similar  conclusions,  concocted 
by  a  31-year-old  lawyer,  Reed  Brody, 
was  based  on  the  same  kind  of  a  well- 
intentioned  atmosphere  and  reached 
on  the  basis  of  a  1320,000  grant  paid 
by  the  Nicaracuan  Oovemment  to  the 
firm  of  Reichler  6c  Applebaum  right 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Then  we  go  on  and  we  find  other  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Brody,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  concocted  the  Brody 
report  which  gives  evidence  for  all 
these  good  Intentioned  people  to  come 
back  with  their  conclusions  that  the 
United  States  was  wrong,  actually  was 
a  friend  of  the  Sandinistas  and  was 
quoted  by  Bayardo  de  Jesus  Payan  Hi- 
dalgo, the  head  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  down  in  Nicaragua,  who 
says: 

I  wsa  struck  by  the  kindness  extended  to 
them  by  (SandinlsU)  officials  *  *  •  they 


were   provided  with   transportation,   food, 
snd  lodilnc  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Chshxt]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chalrman- 

They  were  provided  with  transportation, 
food,  and  lodging  from  the  very  beginning- 
Mr.  Brody  was  characterized  by  bis  fond- 
ness for  the  FSLN  (the  Sandlnlsta  govein- 
ment)  for  he  made  it  known  that  be  was  a 
trSeoA  of  Commander  Daniel  Ortega  Saave- 
dra,  showing  a  picture  of  him  hucdng  the 
Commander. 

Now,  this  Is  the  tjrpe  of  interrela- 
tionship of  well-intentioned  people 
who  go  down  there  and  develop  a 
friendship  for  lii.  Ortega  or  Mr.  D'Es- 
coto  or  other  members  of  the  Junta 
and  come  back  and  presiune  to  tell  us 
the  truth  about  what  Is  h^pening  in 
Nicaragua,  totally  overlooking  the 
abuses  of  human  rights,  the  imprison- 
ment, the  forced  labor  camps,  the  tor- 
ture, the  execution  that  is  going  on  at 
the  hands  of  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment. 

It  concerns  me  greatly  and  I  think 
that  when  we  hear  allegations  such  as 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  other 
side  to  the  effect  of  how  horrible  the 
Contras  are,  we  have  to  look  to  the 
source  of  their  material. 

I  would  hope  everybody  in  this 
Chamber  would  question  the  source  of 
the  material  that  is  being  discussed 
today. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make  another 
point  here  as  some  on  the  other  side 
try  to  smear  the  entire  leadership  of 
the  democratic  resistance  forces  in 
Nicaragua  as  though  all  so-called  Con- 
tras were  colonels  in  the  Guardla  Na- 
tionale  and  that  all  of  them  were  part 
of  that  shameful  segment  of  the  Guar- 
dla that  was  guilty  of  human  rights 
abuses. 

Well,  consider  this  fact.  The  very 
first  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  after  July  1979  was 
a  former  full  colonel  in  the  Guardla 
Natlonale  named  Bernardino  Larios; 
when  he  saw  the  Government  going 
Communist  he  resigned,  but  before  he 
could  leave  the  country  he  was  arrest- 
ed and  thrown  in  Jail  for  4  years.  He 
has  Just  been  released,  and  I  suppose 
if  we  brought  him  up  here  and  quested 
him  in  the  Raybum  Room  to  talk  to 
to  some  of  the  Members  who  attack 
the  so-called  Contras,  our  Members 
would  say  no."  As  one  of  the  majority 
members  said  to  me  when  I  asked  him 
to  come  off  the  floor  to  meet  Enrique 
Bermudez,  so  that  Senor  Bermudez 
could  testify  to  his  face  that  he  spent 


the  3  years  of  Somoza  struggle  here  in 
Washhigton.  "I  won't  dignify  them 
with  even  talking  to  them." 

That  gentleman  is  on  his  feet  right 
now  at  the  leadership  table  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mnxnl. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  fact  remains 
that  the  military  side  of  the  operation 
clearly  is  still  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Guard  and  I  think  clear- 
ly you  have  got  to  understand  that  the 
fact  still  remains  that  the  atrocities 
that  we  see  committed  in  the  field  are 
being  committed  by  the  Contras. 

We  can  argue  the  numbers  of  people 
who  are  in  the  positions  of  power  back 
and  forth,  both  on  the  political  side 
and  on  the  military  side.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  we  see  atrocities. 
These  have  not  been,  as  the  gentle- 
man suggested,  by  patronizing  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  tried  to  go  down  and 
to  develop  the  facts  for  themselves, 
but  by  independent  organizations  that 
have  found  atrocities  on  both  sides; 
American  Watch  and  other  organiza- 
tions.      

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MILLE31  of  California.  When  I 
am  finished— that  have  clearly  out- 
lined that  in  fact  the  Contras  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  atrocities.  And 
those  are  not  people  who  have  gone 
down  to  swallow  hook,  line,  and 
sinker,  the  Sandlnlsta  line.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  remains  that  that  is  the 
case.  There  have  been  rapes,  there 
have  been  kidnapings,  there  have  been 
murders  by  Contras  in  the  field. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  ISx.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  simply  point  out  again  that  the 
two  Independent  missionaries.  Mor- 
mon missionaries,  who  have  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  at  all,  who 
have  experience  as  missionaries  in  the 
field,  went  down  there  for  exactly  that 
piu-pose,  and  point  out  very  clearly  In 
their  report  that  they  were  unfunded 
by  anybody.  They  went  down  at  their 
own  expense. 

They  foimd  no  evidence  of  Contras 
atrocities  and  abundant  evidence  of 
Sandlnlsta  atrocities,  including  forced 
labor  camps,  executions,  religious  per- 
secution, indiscriminate  shelling  of  vil- 
lages, mistreatment  of  prisoners, 
forced  volimtarism  in  the  co-op  system 
and  repression  of  the  opposition  politi- 
cal parties,  as  well  as  forced  recruit- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman,  if  I  can  reclaim  my  time,  I 


think  clearly  this  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
situation  which  has  been  created,  and 
that  is  the  overall  violence  in  Nicara- 
gua, which  I  must  add  was  not  there 
prior  to  the  entrance  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wsiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Joe 
Louis  once  said  about  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents, "He  can  nm,  but  he  can't  hide." 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  danc- 
ing around  and  trying  to  hide  from 
what  really  is  the  Issue  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  United  States  of  America, 
through  the  Reagan  administration, 
has  waged  war  against  a  country  with 
which  we  have  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  every  poU  and 
survey  that  has  been  taken  have  said 
that  they  will  not  sit  stUl  for  that  and 
they  oppose  the  President's  policy. 
What  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  this  House  wHI  be  doing  at 
the  end  of  this  debate  Is  to  transform 
into  action,  once  again,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  keep 
Roudd  Reagan  from  getting  the 
United  States  directly  miUtarlly  in- 
volved in  Nicaragua. 

I  have  been  to  Nicaragua  twice  now. 
I  was  there  about  a  week  and  a  half 
ago.  I  had  occasion  to  speak,  to  wit- 
ness, to  listen  to  people  at  all  levels, 
opposition  as  well  as  government 
people.  I  have  also  visited  other  Cen- 
tral American  coimtries.  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  If  you  are  an  average 
citizen  in  most  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  if  you  are  a  citizen  of  El 
Salvador,  if  you  are  a  citizen  of  Guate- 
mala, you  have  nowhere  near  the  ca- 
pacity to  openly  criticize  your  govern- 
ment as  you  do  if  you  are  a  citizen  of 
Nicaragua,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  WEISS.  No.  When  I  finish,  the 
gentleman  will  get  time  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Let's  talk  about  freedom  of  the 
press.  Yes,  the  newspaper  La  Prensa, 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  Nica- 
ragua, is  censored,  and  I  oppose  that; 
but  if  you  are  a  press  person  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  you  owned  an  Independent 
newspv>er,  nonsupportlve  of  the  mili- 
tary-government position,  you  no 
longer  publish.  You  either  had  your 
plant  bombed  out  from  under  you  or 
you  have  been  threatened  with  assassi- 
nation or  have  been  assassinated  and 
you  are  no  longer  there. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomabsiho]  had  occasion  to  mention 
before  that  the  Sandinistas  would  not 
let  him  visit  a  military  camp  and  that 
proved  that  they  did  not  have  an  open 
government. 
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I  want  to  tell  my  dlsUnsuiched  col- 
league from  CalUomia 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield?  He 
uaedmy  name. 

Mr.  WXI8&  No.  I  will  not. 

I  want  to  tell  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  that  on  Friday 
a  week  ago.  Congressman  Edoas  of 
Pennsylvania  and  I  were  about  to  go 
to  the  country  of  Guatemala  in  order 
to  observe  a  demonstration  by  the  rel- 
atives of  people  who  had  disappeared 
or  been  killed  in  Guatemala  and  we 
could  not  go  because  word  came 
through  from  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  that  death  threats  had 
been  received  against  the  life  of 
myself  and  the  gentlonan  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Edqa>]  if  we  were  to  go 
there. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  freedom  and  liberty 
everywhere,  but  we  also  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  how  the  United 
States  of  America  supports  freedom 
and  liberty  everywhere.  One  of  our 
very  fundamental  constitutional  prin- 
ciples is  that  the  United  States  goes  to 
war  only  upon  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  principle  that  we  ought  to  abide 
by. 

The  Presidoit  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  just  about  every  Govern- 
ment spokesman  for  this  administra- 
tion has  twisted  facts,  has  distorted 
facts,  has  lied  about  what  in  fact  Is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua  and  who  sup- 
ports or  who  does  not  support  their 
policy. 

a  1250 

The  President  said  baldfacedly  that 
the  Pope  supports  every  aspect  of  his 
policy  in  Nicaragua,  only  to  have  the 
Vatican  come  forward  to  deny  that 
representation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  No.  When  the  gentle- 
man wants,  he  can  get  time  from  his 
side  of  the  aisle. 

From  the  various  and  wholesale  dis- 
information provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  win- 
nowed out  the  facts  and  said  that  they 
wHl  not,  we  will  not  have  our  sons  and 
our  fathers  and  our  brothers  go  to  war 
in  Central  America. 

Yes;  we  ought  to  be  providing  In- 
ducements and  encouragements  for  a 
peacefiil  resolution.  When  we  were  in 
Nicaragua  we  met  on  the  Uth  of  April 
with  the  President  of  Nicaragua  who 
had  just  gotten  a  report  back  from  the 
proceedings  at  the  resumed  Contadora 
hearings.  The  Contadora  proposals 
presented  that  day  for  verification  of 
all  the  various  agreements  as  to  the 
removal  of  advisers  and  the  removal  of 
military  forces  and  the  reductions  of 
arms  and  so  on  in  the  conflicted  areas 
of  Central  America  had  been  drafted 


by  the  Contadoira  countries  with  the 
assistance  and  involvement  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government.  The  Nicaraguan 
representative  said— and  this  has  been 
carried  publicly  In  our  newspapers— 
that  his  government  would  accept 
without  any  amendments  whatsoever 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conta- 
dora countries  and  the  Canadians. 

We  opposed  it?  Who  Is  still  quibbling 
about  it  and  refusing  to  accept  it? 
Hcmduras  and  El  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica;  not  because  they  do  not  like  it. 
but  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  In  spite  of  aU  of  the 
protestations  and  representations 
about  how  we  want  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment, in  fact,  have  done  everjrthing 
within  our  powers  to  prevent  a  diplo- 
matic settlement. 

You  do  not  have  to  love  the  Sandi- 
nistas, you  do  not  have  to  support 
their  reneging  on  commitments  for  a 
free  press  or  for  political  pluralism 
and  I  do  not.  to  know  that  the  dirty 
war  that  the  UJS.  Government  has 
been  funding  and  directing  and  been 
engaging  In  without  congressional  or 
popular  approval  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  continued  by  action  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
set  this  country's  policies  back  on  the 
path  of  our  Constitution.  That  is  what 
we  as  a  nation  are  about.  That  is  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing. 

In  December  1981.  CIA  Director  WU- 
11am  Casey  came  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees  seek- 
ing $19  mUllon  he  said,  to  interdict 
arms  traffic  from  Nicaragua  to  the 
Salvadoran  rebels.  The  beneficiaries 
were  a  500-man  paramilitary  force. 
Most  were  former  members  of  Somo- 
za's  national  guard.  The  same  national 
guard  who  maintained  the  Somosa  dy- 
nasty's 40  years  of  iron-fisted  terror. 
At  the  behest  of  our  CIA,  this  para- 
military force  was  trained  by  the  Ar- 
gentine military.  The  same  military  re- 
sponsible for  disappearing  6,000  Ar- 
gentines. 

Four  years  later.  Mr.  Reagan  is  seek- 
ing another  $14  million.  Most  will  go 
to  the  PDN  [Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Force],  the  son  of  that  ftOO-man 
paramilitary  force.  Four  years,  and 
$80  million  U.S.  dollars  later,  the  Ar- 
gentine trainers  have  been  replaced  by 
the  CIA.  The  same  CIA  whose  only 
contribution  to  the  Contras'  democrat- 
ic training  has  been  providing  them 
with  a  primer  on  assassination. 

The  FDN's  military  command  are 
the  same  national  guardsmen,  who 
terrorized  Nicaraguans  for  more  than 
40  years. 

Enrique  Bermudez.  the  Contra's  self- 
proclaimed  defense  minister,  served  as 
Somoza's  former  military  attache  in 
Washington.  His  second  in  command, 
Capt.  Armando  Lopez,  was  a  guardista. 

The  heads  of  logistics,  intelligence, 
operations,  special  warfare,  and  most 


key  combat  commanders  are  national 
guard  alumnL 

The  Contras'  former  intelligence 
chief.  Col.  Ricardo  Lau.  who  has  been 
accused  of  directing  the  1980  assassi- 
nation of  Salvadoran  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero,  was  a  guardista. 

But  don't  just  take  my  word  for  it. 
Let  me  quote  from  Arturo  Cruz, 
former  junta  member,  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador,  and  now  a  Contra  sup- 
porter, who  wrote  in  a  1983  Foreign 
Affairs  arUde: 

The  (act  remains,  howevw.  that  most  of 
the  persona  in  positions  of  military  author- 
ity within  the  FDN  are  ez -members  of  the 
National  Guard  who  unconditionally  sup- 
ported Somosa  until  the  end.  scalnst  the 
wUl  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

This  is  the  same  national  guard, 
who.  according  to  Eden  Pastora. 
"kiUed  our  people  for  45  years.  The 
guardsmen  killed  this  guy's  brother. 
They  killed  my  father.  E^rerybody  in 
Nicaragua  has  a  relative  killed  by  the 
national  guard." 

These  are  the  same  guardsmen,  who 
have  pledged  that— and  I  am  quoting 
from  one  Contra  officer— "Come  the 
counterrevolution,  there  will  be  a  mas- 
sacre in  Nicaragua.  We  have  lots  of 
scores  to  settle.  There  wiU  be  bodies 
from  the  border  to  Managua." 

These  are  the  same  Contras  whose 
killings  and  human  rights  abuses  were 
so  indiscriminate  that  the  CIA  had  to 
prepare  a  manual  to  instruct  them 
how  to  selectively  assassinate. 

These  are  the  same  guardsmen  Mr. 
Reagan  calls  freedom  fighters  and 
compares  to  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Neither  the  Congress,  nor  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  Immune  from  the  lies 
and  distortions  this  administration  has 
used  to  promote  its  immoral  war  in 
Nicaragua. 

Until  last  year,  CIA  Director  Casey 
claimed  we  were  supporting  an  Inter- 
diction operation.  Four  years  of  white 
papers,  aerial  photos,  and  secret  docu- 
ments have  not  provided  hard  evi- 
dence of  arms  shipments.  A  May  1983 
House  Intelligence  Committee  report 
stated  "the  program  has  not  interdict- 
ed arms."  According  to  former  CIA  an- 
alyst, David  MacMlchael.  there  has 
not  been  a  verifiable  Interdiction  of 
arms  or  anything  else  since  1981. 

Then,  the  Contras  were  "bargaining 
chips"  who  would  bring  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  the  negotiating  table.  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  the  Nicaraguans 
not  only  came  to  the  table,  they 
signed  a  draft  Contadora  treaty.  The 
proposal— drafted  by  the  Contadora 
nations,  not  the  Sandinistss— provided 
for  free  and  fair  elections,  an  end  to 
the  regional  arms  race,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  advisers. 
But  Just  as  soon  as  the  Nicaragiuuis 
accepted  the  treaty,  the  United  States, 
and  its  regional  allies— after  we  co- 
erced them— backed  away.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  until  the  Sandinistas 


are  removed  from  Managua.  Mr. 
Reagan  will  never  see  a  Contadora 
treaty  that  he  likes. 

Now,  Mr.  Reagan,  while  still  profess- 
ing the  fiction  that  he  doesn't  want 
the  Sandinistas  overthrown,  claims  he 
only  wants  them  removed  "in  the 
sense  of  [their]  present  structure." 
The  distinction  between  overthrowing 
someone  and  getting  them  to  cry 
"uncle"  is  lost  on  Contra  defense  min- 
ister. Col.  Enrique  Bermudez,  who  has 
unequivocally  stated:  "We  are  Nicara- 
guans and  our  objective  is  to  over- 
throw the  Communists." 

However  sincere  such  recent  Contra 
converts  as  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso 
Robelo  may  be  in  their  commitment  to 
democracy,  the  fact  is  that  the  war  Is 
directed  by  former  national  guards- 
men, who  are  terrorists,  not  demo- 
crats. They  have  promised  to  bring  to 
Managua  a  reign  of  terror  that  will 
make  the  French  Revolution  look  like 
a  labor  day  picnic.  Their  methods  are 
those  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  not  the 
Iifarquis  de  Lafayette.  And,  according 
to  Eden  Pastora,  "the  Nicaraguan 
people  will  not  support  the  National 
Guard." 

For  4  years,  Mr.  Reagan  has  sacri- 
ficed our  values,  oiu-  respect  for  the 
law,  our  commitment  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  our  International  stand- 
ing. It's  our  turn  now,  finally,  to  put  a 
halt  to  his  "dirty  little  war"  against 
Nicaragua. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  BozxrI. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  me  time. 

I  think  at  this  point  in  the  debate  we 
should  take  a  deep  breath  and  ask  our- 
selves what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in 
Nicaragua. 

Do  we  want  to  add  to  the  suffering 
there?  Do  we  want  to  add  to  the  Insta- 
bility there?  Do  we  want  to  strengthen 
the  lack  of  freedom  there? 

If  that  is  what  we  want  to  do  in 
Nicaragua  then  we  should  vote  for  the 
package  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
that  lies  before  us. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  No;  I  am  sorry.  I  have 
no  time  to  jrield  to  you. 

But  if  we  want  to  help  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  if  we  want  to  bring  stabili- 
ty, if  we  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  Nicaragua, 
we  should  vote  down  the  funds  for  the 
Contras.  We  should  work  for  peace 
with  the  people  of  the  region  through 
the  Contadora  process. 

We  must  learn  from  history.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  in  the  1950's  the 
CIA  backed  a  coup  to  overthrow  the 
second  democratically  elected  Presi- 
dent in  Guatemala  because  our  coun- 
try did  not  like  his  policy  of  land 
reform.   We  backed   the  rebels,   and 


then  when  they  were  too  inept  to  win 
that  victory,  the  CIA  people  got  in- 
volved in  the  combat  and  the  military 
achieved  its  goal  and  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  was  overthrown. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  What  has  hap- 
pened in  Guatemala  since  that  day  in 
the  1950's  dubbed  as  "Operation  Suc- 
cess?" 

Guatemala  has  yet  to  see  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government.  There  is 
suffering  in  Guatemala.  There  are 
problems  In  Guatemala. 

We  have  to  look  for  another  way  as 
we  look  at  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 
So  there  must  be  something,  some- 
thing in  between  completely  walking 
away,  which  I  do  not  support,  and 
using  military  means,  which  I  do  not 
support,  to  solve  the  problem  in  Nica- 
ragua. That  is  something  that  we  call 
the  Contadora  process.  It  is  called  di- 
plomacy. It  is  called  using  America's 
strength  to  bring  peace  and  democra- 
cy, not  to  prolong  war,  killing,  and  suf- 
fering. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  California, 
Mr.  DoBHAH.  has  several  times  in  this 
debate  referred  to  "little  nuns"  who 
have  appeared  in  Members'  offices  to 
spread  disinformation.  I  wonder  if  my 
colleague  would  describe  Mother  The- 
resa as  a  "little  nun."? 

I  find  it  reprehensible.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  people  with  conviction,  and 
concern,  and  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
country,  would  be  accused  of  spread- 
ing disinformation. 

Those  people  have  been  in  Nicara- 
g\ja.  they  know  the  score  and  we  know 
the  score.  Let  us  work  for  diplomacy 
and  against  giving  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
BoxxB]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Doritah]  to  re- 
si>ond. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Of 
coiu-se,  I  assumed  that  the  gentlewom- 
an was  speaking  with  a  broad  brush 
when  she  talked  about  people  being 
reprehensible. 

I  have  quite  accurately,  as  a  loyal 
and  practicing  Catholic,  assessed  that 
there  are  some  nuns  in  Orange  County 
of  California  and  elsewhere  who  have 
made  one  of  these  revolutionary  tour- 
Ista  trips  down  to  Nicaragua  and  come 
back  parroting  the  Leninist  line  of  lies 
pumped  out  by  the  nine  comman- 
dantes  or  the  suspended  former  priest 
named  Miguel  d'Escoto  who  periodi- 
cally plays  the  role  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. And  I  repeat  what  I  said  last  week. 
d'Escoto  is  like  the  little  man  Tatoo  on 
TV's  Fantasy  Island."  He  yells  at  this 
boss,  Ortega,  "Boss,  De  plane,  de 
plane,  de  plane,  here  comes  another 


bunch  of  naive  fools,"  or  what  Lenin 
called  useful  idiots  to  be  brainwashed 
with  the  Communist  line. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  nuns 
who  have  come  back  home  have 
gotten  themselves  straightened  out  by 
talking  to  other  nuns  who  have  been 
persecuted  down  there  in  Managua  in 
other  words  they  have  recanted.  I  wHl 
send  to  the  gentlewoman's  office  the 
recantations  of  the  nuns  who  have 
become  smarter  than  your  average 
Congressman  on  Central  America. 

Mrs.  BOXE31.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  call  those  nuns  fools,  that  is 
his  choice  of  words,  not  mine. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Useful 
idiots  is  what  I  also  said.  Useful  to  the 
Leninists  who  persecute  their  churoh. 
which  is  also  my  church  which  I  love. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bir.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DiWnrz],  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DbWINE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would 
just  make  a  couple  of  brief  points. 

While  I  was  in  Nicaragua  at  the 
same  time  as  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnasl  we  had  occasion  to 
have  dinner  with  the  Ambassador  and 
a  former  labor  minister  who  was  the 
head  of  the  lit>eral  party  down  there. 
This  gentleman,  who  affectionately 
touched  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wxiss],  and  said,  "We  as 
liberals  share  a  great  deal  in 
common,"  said  to  Mr.  Wcss  that  he 
would  like  for  him  to  come  down  to 
Nicaragua  for  about  3  weeks  to  see 
what  was  really  going  on.  He  said,  and 
I  cannot  quote  him  verbatim,  but  the 
gist  of  the  conversation  was  that  the 
present  pressure  and  the  censorship 
and  the  religious  persecution  had  in- 
creased dramatically,  and  that  if  Mr. 
Wnss  had  an  opportimity  to  see  for 
himself  really  what  was  going  on  down 
there,  Mr.  Wkiss  would  vote  for  aid  to 
the  Contras.  because  if  aid  for  the 
Contras  was  not  forthcoming  the  re- 
pression would  increase,  the  Commu- 
nists would  solidify  their  positions, 
and  the  revolution  would  be  extended 
throughout  Central  America. 

Now  this  gentleman  philosophically 
did  not  agree  with  me  at  all.  He  did 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[BCr.  Weiss],  on  most  issues.  But  he 
told  Mr.  Woss  point  blank  that  the 
aid  to  the  Contras  was  absolutely  es- 
sential if  they  were  to  have  any 
chance  at  freedom  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DsWINE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  statement. 

If  the  American  people  had  any  idea. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  intensity  and 
the  expertise  of  the  Sandlnista  propa- 
ganda, I  think  they  would  be  shocked. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  23,  and  I 
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invite  all  of  my  coUeagues  to  read  it.  It 
Ib  by  Jlin  Denton  and  it  details  part  of 
this  propaganda 

I  think  all  of  us  could  have  expected 
what  we  saw  last  weekend.  The  vote 
on  the  Contras  was  coming  up.  The 
Sandinistas'  action  was  predictable. 
What  did  we  think  Daniel  Ortega  was 
going  to  do?  He  communlcatjd  a  peace 
proposal,  not  to  our  Embassy  or  State 
Department,  but  rather  to  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
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What  he  did  was  to  communicate  to 
some  Members  of  Congress  a  peace 
proposal,  a  bogus  peace  proposal,  a 
last  minute  peace  proposaL  It  was  re- 
ported on  NBC  and  ABC  that  same 
night  in  very,  very  serious  tones  that 
certainly  this  would  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  this  House  to  support  aid  to 
the  Cmtras.  The  networks  were  right. 
Daniel  Ortega  was  right.  He  accom- 
plished exactly  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish.  The  Sandinistas  have  con- 
structed a  huge  propaganda  machine. 
It  was  reported  in  this  article  that  the 
Nlearaguans  paid  $330,000  per  year  to 
a  Washington  baaed  law  firm  to  lobby 
on  their  behalf.  This  $320,000.  which  I 
just  dted.  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
As  my  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
DoutAH.  has  pointed  out.  this  regime 
started  in  1979  and  in  1980  having 
people  come  down  for  trips.  Every- 
body, everybody's  congressional  dis- 
trict has  had  people  who  have  gone 
down  there.  Well-intentioned,  good- 
hearted,  sincere  Americans.  But  what 
they  have  been  shown  has  been  an  or- 
chestrated faunpalgn:  what  they  have 
been  shown  is  exactly  what  the  Sandi- 
nistas want  than  to  see.  This  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  goes  into  two 
of  the  so-called  objective  reports  that 
our  coUeagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  BO  frequently  cite.  The  first  one 
has  been  referred  to.  It  was  the  Brody 
report,  bought  and  paid  for,  and  let  us 
get  the  terms  right,  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua. 
Those  are  the  facts,  and  nothing  more 
needs  to  be  said. 

The  Pox  report  was  an  attempt,  an 
attempt  as  we  heard  in  our  committee 
last  week,  to  make  the  first  report 
valid.  Even  though  it  never  came  out 
in  the  report,  never  came  out  In  any  of 
the  press  releases,  never  came  out  in 
any  of  the  press  conferences,  we  found 
that  Mr.  Pox's  wife's  step-brother  is  a 
Sandlnlsta.  a  high  ranking  Ssjidlnlsta 
offidaL  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Pox's  in- 
tegrity. I  wUl  not  do  that  at  all.  But 
isn't  that  a  relevant  fact?  Isn't  it  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  know  that  his 
brother-in-law  Is  a  Sandlnlsta?  We 
never  would  have  known  that  except, 
quite  frankly,  for  the  investigation  of 
Jim  Denton. 

So  let  us  keep  everything  In  perspec- 
tive as  we  look  at  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign that  is  being  waged  right  now  In 
Members'  offices. 


Congressman  LaooMAasmo  and  I 
several  months  ago  had  the  opportiml- 
ty  to  travel  to  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  an 
expert,  only  being  down  there  for  a 
few  days.  I  am  not  ri^iming  to  be  an 
expert.  But  what  has  been  described 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  is  not  the  Nicaragua  I 
saw.  The  Catholic  priest  whom  we 
talked  to  who  told  us  that  in  the 
Catholic  schools  they  have  to  teach 
Marxism.  We  asked,  well,  what  hap- 
pens if  you  don't  teach  Biarxlam?  The 
answer  was:  "The  schools  don't  run." 
BCarxlsm  In  the  Catholic  schools.  It 
Just  sickens  me. 

Now,  the  sitxiatlon  with  La  Prensa 
has  been  made  light  of  Ia  Prensa.  to 
my  knowledge,  is  the  only  Independent 
paper  left  in  that  country.  It  has  been 
made  light  of.  the  fact  that  40  percent 
of  that  paper  every  single  day  is  cen- 
sored; 40  percent.  Some  days  they  do 
not  even  publish. 

Private  enterprise?  There  has  been 
reference  made  to  private  enterprise. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  we  found  out 
about  private  enterprise. 

I  asked  one  of  the  small  businessmen 
who  remains  in  the  country  about 
what  percentage  of  the  economy  was 
private.  He  laughed  at  me.  "Another 
dumb  American  question."  He  said 
"when  the  state  buys  everything  and 
sells  everything  and  controls  every- 
thing and  teUs  you  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it.  how  much  enterprise, 
private  enterprise  is  left?"  Congress- 
man LAOOMAasnfo  and  I  talked  to  a 
little  vendor,  literally  a  little  vendor, 
who  had  been  selling  produce  on  the 
street  for  a  number  of  years.  That 
very  day  the  Communists,  the  Sandi- 
nistas told  this  vendor,  "You  can't  sell 
anymore.  No,  you  can't.  You're  out  of 
business.  The  reason  you're  out  of 
business  is  because  it  is  all  going  to  be 
sold  through  a  state-run  store." 

We  talked  to  labor  leaders,  we  talked 
to  political  opposition,  or  what  is  left 
of  It.  We  talked  to  people  throughout 
the  country  who  would  turn  on  their 
radios  because  they  knew  for  a  fact,  at 
least  they  told  us,  that  they  were 
being  bugged. 

Now  that  is  the  Nicaragtia  we  have. 

What  conclusions  do  we  bring  back 
to  this  body  that  will  help  us  make  a 
decision?  What  did  we  learn?  Several 
things. 

Congressman  LAOOiCAHsnfo  referred 
to  this,  let  me  refer  to  it  again:  This  is 
a  direct  quote  from  my  notes  which  I 
looked  at  today.  "Things  will  be  bad 
for  us  If  the  Contras  go  away." 
Nobody  wanted  to  tell  us  or  everyone 
was  afraid  to  tell  us.  "Olve  aid  to  the 
Contras."  They  knew  better  than  that. 
U  your  office  is  being  bugged  you  do 
not  want  to  say  that. 

But  what  they  would  say  in  a  round- 
about way,  every  single  one  of  them, 
"Things  will  be  bad  for  us  If  the  Con- 
tras go  away." 


Now,  another  quote,  "We  used  to  be 
public  enemy  No.  1,  now  we're  No.  2.  If 
the  pressure  that  the  Contras  are  put- 
ting on  the  Sandlnistjm  ever  goes  away 
they  will  turn  on  us  in  a  moment,  they 
will  be  back  at  our  throats,  they  will 
eliminate  us."  What  little  bit  of  oppo- 
sition, whether  political  or  business, 
whether  it  is  in  the  press  or  whether  it 
is  the  church,  will  be  gone. 

My  friends,  it  is  clear  what  they  will 
do.  There  are  three  things  going  to 
happen  when  we  completely  dry  up 
the  aid  from  the  Contras,  which  it 
clearly  looks  like  we  are  going  to  do 
today  and  tomorrow,  three  things  are 
eventually  going  to  happen.  No.  1, 
they  are  going  to  consolidate  their  rev- 
olution. No.  2,  they  are  going  to  move 
against  and  strike  out  all  opposition. 

And.  No.  3,  if  that  does  not  wake  you 
up,  maybe  the  third  should,  after  con- 
solidathig  the  revolution  they  are 
going  to  go  right  back  to  what  they 
have  been  doing,  only  they  are  going 
to  do  a  better  job  of  it,  they  are  going 
to  export  the  revolution.  The  ammuni- 
tion, the  arms  going  into  El  Salvador, 
which  we  found  in  El  Salvador,  and 
which  we  traced  back  to  the  Soviet 
bloc,  is  going  to  continue.  We  are 
going  to  have  in  Central  America  an- 
other Cuba,  only  this  one  is  going  to 
have  two  ports,  one  on  the  Pacific  and 
In  the  Atlantic.  They  are  going  to  be 
on  land  instead  of  surrounded  only  by 
oceans.  That  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  got  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  them. 

We  are  not  faced  in  this  body  with 
easy  choices,  we  never  are.  But  I  think 
today  Is  probably  the  toughest  but 
most  important  day  for  Congress  since 
I  entered  Congress  a  little  over  2  years 
ago.  The  choice  is  not  easy.  The  easi- 
est thing  for  me  politically  and  prob- 
ably for  everybody  else  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  do  would  be  to  say,  wash  our 
hands  of  it,  stick  our  heads  In  the  sand 
and  say,  "No,  we  don't  want  to  give  aid 
to  the  Contras.  We  don't  want  to  have 
any  part  of  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
America.  Let's  walk  away  from  it  and 
use  the  excuse  that  we  are  avoiding 
another  Vietnam." 

Vietnam  hangs  heavy  over  this 
Chamber  as  it  should. 

It  was  a  tragedy. 

But  I  would  submit  to  you  today 
that  what  you  are  about  to  do  today  is 
going  to  resiilt  in  one  of  two  things. 
No.  1,  you  are  going  to  consign  that 
region  of  the  world  to  communism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DiWihx] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DxWINE.  That  is  the  first  thing 
that  is  going  to  be  done.  The  second 
potential  is  that  you  are  risldng,  and  I 
choose  my  words  very  carefully,  by 
this  action  you  are  risking  American 


lives.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  would 
hope  everybody  in  this  room  could 
agree  on  it  is  that  we  want  no  more 
Vletnams  and  we  want  no  more  Cubas. 

What  in  the  world— and  I  have  been 
listening  for  3  hours,  I  guess,  and  have 
not  heard  anybody  stand  up  at  this 
mike  from  your  side  of  the  aisle  and 
tell  me  how  your  plan— you  have 
trashed  the  President's  plan,  you  have 
trashed  Boa  Michxl's  plan— yet  no  one 
has  told  me  how  your  plan  is  going  to 
achieve  peace. 

Vi.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DiWINE.  Let  us  finish,  let  me 
finish.  I  have  the  time.  As  you  told 
lilr.  LrvnraaroM,  you  will  have  ample 
time  to  answer. 

yii.  WEISS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
asked.     

Mr.  DsWINE.  No;  Just  as  you  did  for 
Blr.  liirmasToii.  What  Is  fair  for  one 
side  is  fair  for  the  other. 

Now,  what  Is  the  proposal?  What 
have  we  heard  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle?  We  are  going  to  have  more  nego- 
tiations? Well,  we  want  negotiations. 
We  want  peace  proposals,  but  what  did 
the  Bandlntetas  do  when  a  very  signifi- 
cant proposal  came  forth  from  the  op- 
position parties,  what  Is  left  of  them, 
and  the  Contras? 
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An  offer  was  made  to  have  the 
Catholic  bishops  In  Nicaragua  medi- 
ate, and  it  was  not  an  unreasonable 
proposaL  The  proposal  was  they  would 
have  a  oeaae  fire.  Daniel  Ortega  would 
stay  as  President,  there  would  be  free 
elections,  and  there  would  be  aUowed 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  basic 
things  that  are  necessary  to  have  a 
free  election.  Several  weeks  eliwsed,  as 
I  recalL  Because  when  Bob  and  I  were 
down  there,  no  response  had  been 
made  from  the  bishops.  The  bishops 
then  came  back  and  said.  "Yes.  we  will 
offer  to  mediate  that."  And  what  did 
the  Sandinistas  do?  No,  they  would 
not  do  it.  They  rejected  the  offer.  The 
peace  proposals  have  been  made.  The 
Contadora  process  is  ongoing.  They  all 
should  continue.  But  the  basic  facts  of 
life  are  that  If  you  really  want  peace 
down  there,  you  have  got  to  have  a 
little  stick  or  maybe,  as  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt said,  a  big  stick.  You  have  got  to 
have  something  to  prod  them  to  do 
that.  Your  proposal  has  no  prod. 
There  is  nothing  contained  in  there 
that  has  not  already  been  on  the  table. 
Absolutely  nothing.  What  we  are 
saying  is,  give  some  aid  to  the  Contras, 
keep  the  pressures  on,  listen  to  the 
people  who  talked  to  Congressman  La- 
ooMARsnfo  and  me  when  we  were  down 
there,  listen  to  what  they  said.  The 
only  way  you  are  going  to  keep  pres- 
stire  on  these  Marxist-Leninists— and 
that  is  what  they  are,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it— the  only  way  you  are 
going  to  keep  pressure  on  them  is  by 
the  Contras. 


Now,  before  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
let  me  say  one  other  thing:  The  natu- 
ral consequences  of  your  action  Is,  I 
think,  that  some  day— I  hope  to  God  I 
am  wrong— Americans  are  going  to  die 
because  of  your  action  or  rather  your 
inactlon. 

Let  me  take  you  through  some  testi- 
mony that  we  had  in  our  committee 
last  week.  I  am  Just  going  to  cite  one. 
There  are  several,  but  I  am  Just  going 
to  cite  one.  McOeorge  Bundy  testified, 
a  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
adviser,  actively  involved  as  an  adviser 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  He  testified 
and  said  aid  to  the  Contras  is  no  good, 
the  CIA  cannot  accomplish  anything, 
it  wlU  not  work  and.  besides,  you 
always  have  American  naval  power  to 
fall  back  on.  My  Ood,  I  heard  that, 
and  I  read  it  before  he  said  it,  and 
then  he  said  it,  and  I  could  not  believe 
it.  I  said,  "What  in  the  world  are  you 
talking  about?"  I  said.  "Are  you  really 
saying  that  if  this  doesn't  worti.  If  we 
don't  give  aid  to  the  Contras  and  if  the 
Nlearaguans  don't  become  peace  activ- 
ists, don't  become  democrats  over- 
night, that  the  only  result,  the  only 
natural  resxilt  is  a  naval  blockade?"  He 
said,  "No.  Congressman,  you  have  it 
wrong."  He  said.  "In  the  Kennedy 
days  we  called  it  a  naval  quarantine." 

That  is  the  natural  consequences  of 
what  I  am  afraid  we  are  about.  That 
puts  us  to  a  brink  of  war.  It  is  20  years 
later.  What  President  Kennedy  did 
was  right.  I  supported  him.  But  that  is 
going  to  take  us  to  the  brink  of  war.  It 
is  20  years  later.  There  is  a  different 
navy  that  the  Soviets  have,  we  are  not 
talking  about  an  isolated  island,  we 
are  talking  now  about  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation. 

Bftr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DiWINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

ISx.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  tremendous 
statements.  He  laid  It  all  out,  gave  the 
options  the  way  they  really  are,  not 
the  way  some  people  would  like  them 
to  be. 

An  interesting  thing  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  have  dlscuBsed  this  with  the  gen- 
tleman several  times.  He  and  I  and 
other  members  of  our  subcommittee 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  sat 
there  through  the  five  hearings  last 
week  that  were  held  on  this  sub- 
ject  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DsWraxl 
has  expired.    

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Most  of  the 
time  there  were  only  one  or  two  or,  at 
one  point,  three  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  even  though  they  had  called 
the  hearings  and  had  called  the  major- 


ity of  the  witnesses.  The  thing  that 
rMlly  Impressed  me  about  those  hear- 
ings, perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
was  that  even  the  opposition  wit- 
nesses, opposition  to  the  President's 
proposal,  said,  most  of  them  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  Sandinistas  were 
Communists,  that  they  were  repress- 
ing their  people,  that  they  had  been 
exporting  revolution.  Some  of  them 
did  not  like  to  make  those  statements. 
Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  CIA  during  the  Carter 
years,  took  a  long  time  to  admit  what 
he  finally  did  admit,  that  Indeed  the 
Sandinistas  had  violated  n.S.  law  by 
exporting  revolution  and.  therefore, 
the  Carter  administration  had  cut 
them  off. 

They  all  agreed,  I  think  almost  with- 
out exception,  that  the  «Mn<int«».M 
were  repressive,  were  exporting  revolu- 
tion, as  I  said.  and.  further,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  It  They  all 
said  there  should  be  some  pressure, 
but  very  few  of  them  had  any  good 
ideas  at  alL  It  was  Interesting— I  men- 
tioned Turner— that  Turner  opposed 
the  proposal  not  even  having  read  it. 
itf>parently.  because  he  did  not  know 
that  the  President's  proposal  called 
for  a  truce,  and  that  was  some  of  the 
type  of  opposition.  But  none  of  the 
people  who  had  been  to  Nicaragua 
came  bai^  praising  its  glories. 

Mr.  DbWINE.  It  was  certainly  unani- 
mous. 

I  s^eld  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  T^iilriaw 

Mr.  LrvmoSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
statement  on  this  subject.  I  might 
point  out,  with  respect  to  his  com- 
ments about  the  disinformation  that  is 
going  on  that  seems  to  be  leading  to 
some  of  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  Clare  George.  Deputy  Director  of 
the  CIA.  testified  with  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  before  an  unclassi- 
fied meeting  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee the  other  day.  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  him,  quickly: 

A  worldwide  propaginrts  «^mp»if«  has 
been  mounted  and  carried  out  in  behalf  of 
the  SandlDlsta  regime  tJoA  Salvmdoran  fuer- 
rlllas  which  would  not  have  been  poHlble 
without  the  capabHiUes.  the  oontacU  and 
the  wmimunirmtiffn  rhanneto  provided  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba.  The  Hsndlnistas 
themselves  have  shown  remarkable  Insenul- 
ty  and  skill  •  *  *. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DbWihx] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman— 

The  8anfi1nt«tai  themaelvea  have  shown 
ronarkable  ingenuity  and  iklll  in  projectlnc 
dlalnf  onnatlon  Into  the  United  States  ItaeU. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  Is  the  sys- 
tematic   '•^"p^'if"    to    deceive    well-lnten- 
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tkHied  memben  of  the  WMtem  media  and 
of  Western  religloua  InsUtuUona. 

Now,  that  point  beins  made,  I  would 
like  to  alao  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  seems  to  have  foUowed 
up  on  the  comments  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxxb]. 
with  respect  to  what  we  really  want. 
and  the  gentleman  has  eloquently 
pointed  out  what  we  want  is  peace 
and.  preferably,  democracy  In  Central 
America. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
gentlewoman  refers  to  the  1950's  and 
what  happened  in  Ouatemala  way 
back  then.  She  somehow  forgets  what 
hv>pened  In  the  last  6  years  when  In 
El  Salvador,  against  the  protestations 
of  the  other  side  time  and  time  again, 
against  the  attempts  of  the  other  side 
to  keep  us  from  funding  the  Salvador- 
an  Oovemment  against  the  Marxist 
guerrillas,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
other  side  had  constantly  tried  to  keep 
that  money  from  helping  the  democra- 
cy in  El  Salvador,  what  happened  was, 
because  we  stayed  in  there,  because 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Carter  administration  decided  that  it 
was  important  to  protect  democracy  in 
El  Salvador,  we  now  have  had  four 
free.  open,  fair  elections.  We  have  had 
a  constituent  assembly,  we  have  had  a 
President  popularly  elected,  and  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  is  now  that  popular 
President  of  El  Salvador.  Democracy 
exists  in  El  Salvador.  And  if  we  follow 
through  with  that  same  policy,  democ- 
racy will  exist  in  Nicaragua  some  day 
when  the  Sandinista  regime  yields  its 
power.     

Mr.  DiWINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  statement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
want  no  more  Vietnams,  we  want  no 
more  Cubas.  We  want  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  OcWmx] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  I>bWINE.  We  want  peace  in  the 
region.  Olve  us  some  way  of  doing  it. 
Oive  us  some  stick.  Oive  us  some  way 
to  prod  these  Communists  into  doing 
what  everyone  in  this  Chamber  wants, 
and  that  is  engaging  in  meaningful 
peace  negotiations. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds.  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  he  has  made  an  out- 
standing statement,  but  If  he  has 
heard  nothing  from  this  side,  one 
thing  we  have  stated  Is  that  we  are  not 
for  providing  military  aid.  and  that  is 
the  question  before  the  Congress  at 
the  present  time.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 239  deals  only  with  military  as- 
sistance and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
humanitarian  assistance.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  read  the  classified 
report  that  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  support  of  this  release  of 
the  $14  million  for  military  aid. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [BCr. 
EXllumsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
have  tried  to  listen  with  diligence  and 
with  rapt  attention  and  with  respect 
to  the  debate  that  has  gone  forward 
and  as  a  result  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments. 

Several  speakers  have  spoken  power- 
fully and  dramatically  to  a  group  of 
people  that  have  been  referred  to  on 
the  floor  as  the  "Marxists  and  the 
Leninists  and  the  Communists."  this 
great  threat  and  this  great  conspiracy 
Someone  ought  to  try  to  address  that. 
I  would  like  to  do  it.  try  to  put  this 
debate  in  some  perspective. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  lis- 
tened to  the  structure  of  the  debate, 
the  largest  single  group  of  Marxists. 
Leninists,  Communists  are  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  nobody  here,  I 
would  like  to  hope,  in  their  rational 
personna.  is  suggesting  that  we  go  to 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  largest  group  of  Marx- 
ists, Leninists.  Communists  are  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  In  Europe,  but  no  one  is 
proposing  that  we  go  to  war  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  East  Germa- 
ny. In  their  rational  minds,  they  would 
not  do  it.  So  where  do  we  end  up  fight- 
ing these  proxy  wars  against  these 
great  menaces? 
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In  Third  World  countries;  in  the 
Vietnams,  the  Laos',  the  Cambodias. 
the  Central  Americas  of  the  world 
where  people  of  color,  dying  of  pover- 
ty and  hunger  and  disease  and  malnu- 
trition, starvation,  human  rights  viola- 
tions, torture,  killing,  and  maiming 
and  imprisonment,  we  suddently  find 
these  are  the  places  that  must  access 
to  great  and  powerful  battlefields 
upon  which  we  fight  the  great  Com- 
munist menace:  upon  which  we  battle 
the  Marxists  and  the  Leninists. 

We  are  not  throwing  nukes  at  the 
Soviet  Union,  thank  goodness.  That 
would  destroy  the  planet.  We  are  not 
talking  about  going  to  war  with  the 
Eastern  Europeans:  thank  Ood;  that 
would  probably  again  destroy  the 
planet.  So  we  fight  it  out  in  impover- 
ished countries  where  we  engage  in 
this  East- West  struggle  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  North-South  dimension 
of  the  poverty  and  the  hunger  and  the 
disease  and  all  the  other  crippling 
problems  that  plague  and  confront 
human  beings. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  maybe  the  statement  "a  rose  is  a 
rose  is  a  rose",  and  that  "a  Communist 
is  a  Communist  is  a  Communist."  is 
not  really  true.  Maybe  there  are  good 
Communists,  and  mayt>e  there  are  bad 
Communists.  It  may  be  that  good 
Communists  are  the  ones  that  have 
big  bombs  that  can  bomb  us  back. 
Maybe  the  only  bad  Communists  are 
those  people  struggling  in  the  develop- 


ing countries  of  this  world  where  we 
ought  to  be  addressing  their  human 
misery,  we  choose  to  engage  In  the 
madness  of  war. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  peace  would  not  come  through 
the  barrel  of  a  gun;  that  peace  will 
come  when  we  address  the  problems 
that  give  rise  to  war,  death,  and  de- 
struction. It  is  the  himian  misery  that 
human  beings  field;  it  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  that  creates 
war.  What  are  we  doing  in  this  situa- 
tion? I  would  stipulate  this  list.  One  of 
the  most  absurd  points  In  this  debate 
is  to  debate  whose  names  are  more  ac- 
curate on  the  list  of  56.  Who  cares? 
That  is  not  the  Issue  here.  You  are 
putting  a  smiling  face  on  death  and 
destruction,  because  if  you  take  war  to 
its  bottom  line,  it  is  killing  and  dying 
and  death.  It  is  funky  stench  is  what  it 
is  all  about.  There  Is  nothing  glamour- 
ous about  it. 

People  are  dying  in  Central  America, 
and  I  do  not  care  how  glorious  a 
speech  on  this  floor,  we  cannot  deny 
that  American  peoples'  money  Is  being 
used  to  perpetuate  death  and  destruc- 
tion. We  are  a  mighty  superpower,  we 
ought  to  have  the  capacity  to  say  to 
the  world  we  can  show  how  to  solve 
human  problems  short  of  the  absurdi- 
ty and  the  cruelty.  We  should  have 
the  capacity  and  the  boldness  and  the 
courage  to  think  beyond  war. 

How  can  we  say  to  the  people  in  the 
Middle  East:  "Sit  down  around  the 
table  and  negotiate  Israel.  Arabs,  and 
other  people."  How  can  we  say  to  Iran 
and  Iraq:  "Sit  down  around  the  table 
and  negotiate,"  when,  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, where  we  live  and  where  we 
reside,  we  lack  the  capacity  to  say,  "Bit 
down  and  let  us  talk  about  the  power 
of  the  st>oken  word;  let  us  demonstrate 
our  capacity  to  address  our  problems 
through  political  solution." 

Why  are  we  financing  death  and  de- 
struction? Are  we  not  as  a  mighty 
nation  capable  of  structuring  an  envi- 
ronment within  which  we  can  begin  to 
talk  out  these  problems.  I  ask  this  rhe- 
torical question.  Even  if  you  disagree, 
my  friends,  with  the  idea,  how  do  you 
fight  an  idea?  I  would  suggest  you 
challenge  an  idea  with  a  better  idea; 
not  with  a  bigger  bomb:  not  with  a 
bigger  budget  to  finance  Contras.  But 
you  come  with  a  better  idea. 

If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  want  to  compete,  then  let  us 
compete  not  over  who  can  destroy 
human  life  in  the  Third  World,  but 
who  can  best  address  the  misery  of  the 
Third  World.  You  do  not  do  that  by 
spending  f  14  million  more  to  engage 
in  war  and  destruction.  Let  us  solve 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty 
and  disease  and  human  rights  viola- 
tions. Then  you  will  see  a  great 
groundswell  of  people  moving  toward 
us.  The  most  powerful  thing  we  as 
Americans  have  is  not  our  ability  to 


export  $14  million  but  to  export  a  fan- 
tastic idea,  the  idea  of  democracy;  the 
idea  of  people's  involvement. 

So  why.  if  we  are  so  democratic,  are 
we  not  prepared  to  embrace  a  process 
that  allows  democratic  discussion  back 
and  forth  across  the  table  as  we  build 
a  consensus  that  ultimately  leads  to  a 
nonviolent  political  solution  to  how  we 
solve  our  problems. 

I  do  not  want  to  debate  over  wheth- 
er the  form  of  government  is  a  good 
form  of  government  or  not.  Let  us 
stipulate  your  analysis.  My  question 
here  is  how  do  we  solve  the  problem?  I 
am  sashing  that  war  in  a  nuclear  age  is 
not  an  acceptable  option.  And  so  to 
fight  it  out  in  proxy  countries  Is  both 
racist  and  repressive  and  insensitive 
and  arrogant  and  imneoeasary. 

We  as  a  powerful  nation  of  demo- 
cratic people  ought  to  be  willing  to  say 
let  us  sit  down  and  negotiate  the 
nature  of  our  differences.  So  let  us 
stop  debating  over  who  has  the  good 
list  of  names  and  who  has  the  bad  list 
of  names.  People  killing  are  people 
kilUng.  People  dying  are  people  dying, 
and  we  have  a  reqwnsiblllty  here  not 
to  impress  ourselves  with  who  can  pro- 
nounce the  names  the  best  or  who  has 
the  best  list  of  names.  We  are  here  to 
debate  policy.  I  say  unequivocally  that 
moving  down  this  road  toward  greater 
violence  and  greater  misery  and  great- 
er participation  in  the  process  of 
death  and  destruction  and  war  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  Let  us 
show  the  world  the  magnificence  of 
the  ability  to  sit  down  around  the 
table  and  negotiate.  Ultimately,  my 
friends,  we  are  running  out  of  places 
to  fight  wars,  and  If  we  can  ever  get  it 
through  our  heads  that  peace  is  an  im- 
perative in  the  nuclear  age.  that  we 
will  begin  not  to  play  games  in  the 
Third  World,  but  to  embrace  the  proc- 
ess that  brings  us  to  freedom. 

My  final  point:  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  resolution. 
I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  not 
even  see  my  Democratic  colleagues 
come  with  a  compromise.  I  believe 
American  people  did  learn  something 
from  VietnauL  They  do  not  want  us 
fighting  in  Central  America.  I  think 
that  if  we  stripped  away  all  the  com- 
promises, the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  a  rational  and  sane 
moment  would  sit  down  and  con^e  to 
the  realization  that  pursuing  war  is 
not  the  answer.  That  they  should  vote 
to  strike  down  this  resolution. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  vote  to 
strike  down  this  resolution,  because 
that  Is  the  hope  for  human  life  on  this 
planet. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  peace  as  is  usuaL 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  why  I  came 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  As  is 
usual,  his  case.  So  did  most  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve. There  are  young  men  who  do 
not  want  to  be  impressed,  dragooned, 
shanghaied  into  military  service  under 
a  Sandinista  government  that  has  be- 
trayed the  principles  and  goals  of  a 
noble  revolution. 

These  young  men  are  fleeing,  most 
of  them  south  to  Costa  Rica  where 
they  arrive  in  such  emaciated  condi- 
tion they  must  be  fed  intravenously. 
Am  I  not  correct  that  both  you  and  I 
voted  against  the  draft  in  prior  Con- 
gresses? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What 
would  you  tell  these  young  men.  clti- 
Eens  of  Nicaragua,  who  do  not  want  to 
serve  in  the  military  forces  of  Sandi- 
nista, once  they  have  reached  Costa 
Rica,  to  stay  refugees  for  the  rest  of 
their  life?  Do  you  advise  them  not  to 
take  up  the  fighting  option;  to  come 
back  into  their  country  and  Join  the 
resistance  forces  to  fight  against  the 
government  they  find  oppressive. 
What  would  you  advise  them  to  do? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  say  first  of 
all.  If  you  disagree  with  the  politics  of 
your  country  and  the  policies  that  are 
prevailing  policies,  do  what  I  am 
doinr  Stand  up  and  oppose  it  and  be 
willing  to  suffer  whatever  the  risks 
necessary  to  stand  up  and  do  that. 

Second,  I  would  say  to  them  that  at 
some  point,  we  have  to  stop  the  killing 
and  the  dying.  This  particular  gentle- 
man is  getting  tired  of  turning  on  the 
6  and  7  o'clock  news  and  seeing  people 
in  Third  World  coxmtries  face  down, 
and  it  is  not  a  movie,  because  no  one 
can  say  at  the  end  "cut,"  and  they  get 
up. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  True. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  These  are  dead 
human  beings  and  I  am  tired  of  that 
misery.  We  as  human  beings  on  this 
planet  ought  to  have  gained  the  so- 
phistication to  take  us  beyond  the  bar- 
baric act  of  killing  each  other  in  the 
name  of  political  differences. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htdi],  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a  brilliant 
speech,  the  sort  of  speech  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hearing  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  wish  he  could 
have  made  It  in  Pnom  Penh  where 
some  Cambodian  prisoners  could  have 
heard  him.  I  wish  he  could  make  it  in 
the  Parliament  in  Warsaw.  Perhaps 
some  Solidarity  undercover  members 
could  hear  It  through  the  window.  I 


wish  he  could  have  made  it  in  Kabul, 
where  carpet  bombing  is  going  on  and 
100.000  Soviet  Troops  are  pulverizing 
the  patriotic  indigenous  Mujahadeen. 

Mr.  DE3JiUMS.  tdi.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  will  not  take  much 
of  the  gentleman's  time,  but  I  would 
say  this:  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  speech  to  defend  himian  life  on 
this  planet  and  in  the  name  of  peace 
anywhere.  You  set  up  the  speech.  I 
will  be  there  to  make  it. 

Mr.  HYDE  I  am  sure  you  will,  and  I 
hope  you  will  include  Communist  op- 
pression and  Communist  killing  in 
your  speech,  because  you  always  seem 
to  say  we  have  to  stop  the  killing.  Let 
them  stop  the  killing.  Let  them  stop 
the  tyranny.  Let  them  stop  the  op- 
pression. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HYDE  Of  course,  I  will  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman 
knows  very  well  how  I  feel  about  kill- 
ing and  dying  on  either  side.  When  I 
speak  about  "us."  I  speak  about  us 
only  when  I  take  the  well  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  an  integral  part  of  the 
body  politic  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  decisions  on  policy 
that  we  advocate.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  UJ3.  Congress  and  I  function  in 
that  context. 

Mr.  HYDE  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  his  point,  and  I  recapture 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  their  right  mind  today  who  is 
moderately  informed  doubts  that 
Nicaragua  is  deeply  involved  in  export- 
ing subversion  to  its  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly EH  Salvador.  The  bipartisan 
Kissinger  commission  f oimd  this  to  be 
true,  and  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  on  which  I 
serve,  has  found  this  to  be  true,  and  I 
refer  you  to  section  109  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  of  1984, 
which  has  a  finding  as  follows: 

By  providing  military  BUi>port,  including 
anna,  training,  loalstlcal  omnmand  and  con- 
trol, and  communications  fscUlUe*  to 
groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  rovem- 
ment  of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Oovemment  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  Article  XVIII  of  the  Organisation 
of  American  States,  which  declares  that  no 
state  has  the  rlsht  to  Intervene  directly  or 
indirectly  for  any  reason  whatsoever  In  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
state. 

Now,  this  fact  is  important  In  reject- 
ing the  claim  that  aiding  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  In  Nicaragua  is  some- 
how illegal.  When  this  argument  of  U- 
legality  is  made,  you  only  hear  half 
the  law,  and  then  you  hear  it  applied 
to  the  wrong  forces.  If  you  will  see  yes- 
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terday's  ConasKssioifAi.  Racoss  at 
page  E1630.  you  wlU  find  a  brief  on 
the  law  prepared  by  John  Norton 
Moore,  a  profeaaor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vtrginla,  and  a  constitution- 
al scholar. 

But  just  briefly  let  me  say  there  are 
3  treaties  Involved,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  OAS  Charter,  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States,  and  the 
Rio  Treaty,  and  all  of  them  assert  the 
Inherent  right  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defense. 

Moreover,  article  ni  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  goes  even  farther  and  It  says 
an  attack  on  one  signatory  Is  an  attack 
on  alL  And,  lest  we  get  lost  in  fine 
legal  distinctions,  legal  scholars  have 
held  that  an  armed  attack  need  not  be 
armies  on  the  march  but  can  take 
place  by  organization.  Instigation,  and 
support  of  a  sustained  Insurgency. 

So  while  the  law  forbids  one  nation 
Intervening  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
another  nation,  it  Is  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  that  violate  this  provision,  and 
by  responding  to  this  breach  through 
collective  self-defense  we  aje  within 
the  law  and  the  only  violators  are 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  Not  only  is  this 
law.  It  Is  common  sense.  To  claim  that 
the  law  protects  Communist  subver- 
sion from  any  effective  defense  Is  Just 
patent  nonsense.  In  World  War  II. 
support  for  the  resistance  In  Prance 
and  the  underground  In  Germany  was 
not  Illegal,  and  defending  yourself  Is 
never  state  terrorism.  To  even  make 
the  charge  is  to  undermine  the  most 
important  distinction  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  OAS  charters,  that 
between  aggression  and  defense. 

Democrats  do  not  Uke  Republicans 
quoting  from  Democratic  Presidents, 
and  I  do  not  particularly  like  to  do  It 
either,  but  It  Is  so  appropriate  that  I 
must  share  with  you  a  speech  made  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  April  20.  1961, 
before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  Listen  to  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said,  and  ask  yourself  if 
he  could  get  elected  anything  in  the 
Democratic  Party  today: 

No  greater  t«ak  faces  this  country  or  this 
sdmlnlstratlon.  No  other  challence  la  more 
deaenrlnc  of  our  every  effort  and  energy. 
Too  long  we  hsve  fixed  our  eyes  on  tradi- 
tional military  needs,  on  armies  prepared  to 
cross  borders,  on  missiles  poised  for  flight. 
Now  it  should  be  clear  that  this  is  no  longer 
enough— that  our  security  may  be  lost  piece 
by  piece,  country  by  country,  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  misaUe  or  the  crossing  of  a 
single  border. 

It  la  clear  that  this  Nation.  In  concert  with 
aU  the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
must  take  an  ever  closer  and  more  realistic 
look  at  the  menace  of  external  Communist 
intervention  and  domination  in  Cuba.  The 
American  people  are  not  complacent  about 
Iron  Curtain  tanks  and  planes  less  than  90 
miles  from  their  shore.  But  a  nation  of 
Cuba's  iSat  is  leas  a  threat  to  our  survival 
than  it  is  a  base  for  subverting  the  survival 
of  other  free  nations  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  not  primarily  our  interest  or 
our  security  but  theirs  which  is  now,  today. 


In  the  greater  perU.  It  la  for  their  sake  aa 
well  aa  our  own  that  we  muat  show  our  wilL 
The  evidence  is  clear— and  the  hour  is 
late.  We  and  our  LAtin  friends  will  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  postpone  any 
longer  the  real  Issue  of  survival  of  freedom 
In  this  hemisphere  Itself.  On  that  lasue. 
unlike  perhaps  aome  others,  there  can  be  no 
middle  ground.  Together  we  muat  build  a 
hemlahpere  where  freedom  can  flouriah: 
and  where  any  free  nation  under  outside 
attack  of  any  kind  can  be  assured  that  all 
our  resources  stand  ready  to  respond  to  any 
request  for  aastatanoe. 

Fraud  in  the  inducement  is  a  well 
known  legal  concept  and  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  Sandinlsta  government 
has  no  legitimacy.  They  made  prom- 
ises to  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  in  1979  and  In  exchange  for 
which  they  got  the  support  of  the 
OAS  and  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  They  promised  that  they 
would  have  a  pluralistic  political  socie- 
ty, that  they  would  have  a  mixed  econ- 
omy, that  they  would  have  a  free  press 
and  freedom  of  religion,  and  they  have 
broken  every  one  of  those  promises. 

Therefore,  they  ought  to  be  delegltl- 
mated.  Archbishop  McOrath  of 
Panama  has  said,  and  I  quote: 

Today's  Sandinlsta  government  tiaa 
usurped  power  from  the  broad-baaed  coali- 
tion that  overthrew  Somosa  in  1979. 

So  it  is  clear  that  usurpers  are  vio- 
lating the  law  and  in  coming  to  the 
collective  self-defense  of  our  allies  and 
friends.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica,  we  are  in  keeping  with  the 
law. 

So  do  not  be  misled.  When  I  was  in 
law  school,  one  of  my  professors  said 
the  first  thing  a  lawyer  must  learn  to 
do  Is  to  be  plausible  in  support  of 
groundless  motions.  Well.  I  suggest 
you  will  hear  some  plausible  argu- 
ments that  we  are  the  lawbreakers, 
but  do  not  be  misled  and  check  yester- 
day's RccoRO  for  the  brief. 

Why  give  military  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance?  Very  simple.  To  keep 
the  pressure  on.  To  force  a  return  to 
the  promises  of  1979  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Notice  how  the  argument  has  shift- 
ed. It  used  to  be  that  the  Contras.  the 
democratic  resistance,  were  Ineffec- 
tive. Let  us  not  support  them,  they  are 
Ineffective.  They  are  not  doing  the 
Job.  Now  that  they  have  become  effec- 
tive, now  that  their  ranks  are  swelling 
every  day  and  every  month,  the  argu- 
ment shifts  now.  Somehow  it  Is  illegal 
and  we  ought  not  to  Interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  Somosa  was 
not  overthrown  by  military  force.  He 
was  not  overthrown  by  political  force 
or  by  economic  force,  but  by  a  combi- 
nation of  all  three.  The  synergistic 
effect  of  all  three  together  Is  much 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  and 
I  suggest  to  you  that  a  continuation  of 
the  military  pressure  through  the 
Contras.    a    tightening    of    economic 


pressure  and  political  pressure  will 
bring  them  to  their  senses. 

The  Contras  keep  the  Communist 
revolution  in  Nicaragua  IntemaUsed. 
They  keep  the  Nicaraguan  Mandsts- 
Lenlnlsts  introverted.  Once  we  pull 
the  rug  on  the  Contras,  once  they 
become  refugees  instead  of  freedom 
fighters,  then  the  revolution  gets  ex- 
temaliied.  They  become  extroverted, 
and  God  help  the  countries  that  sur- 
round this  revolutionary  Marxist-Len- 
inist surrogate  of  Cuba/the  Soviet 
Union. 

li<ay  I  say  there  is  a  touch,  it  seems 
to  me.  of  moral  exhibitionism  in  those 
churchmen  and  others  who  tell  us 
th*t  aiding  the  democratic  resistance 
la  immoraL  Is  it  immoral  in  Cambodia? 
Is  It  immoral  in  Afghanistan?  I  was 
raised  in  the  same  church  as  some  of 
them  were  and  I  wlU  teU  you  that  I  do 
not  know  what  is  moral  about  helping 
Communists  consolidate  their  grip  on 
people,  whether  it  is  Solidarity  people 
or  it  is  campesinos.  What  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  is  immoral  about  resisting 
communism,  the  greatest  assault  on 
the  spirit  of  man  since  recorded  histo- 
ry? 

Whatever  became  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's motto:  Resistance  to  tyranny  is 
obedience  to  God.  Lenin  had  a  term,  it 
is  "useful  idiots."  I  would  not  call 
these  people  useful  idiots.  That  is  too 
harsh  a  term.  I  prefer  the  term. 
"There  is  none  so  blind  who  will  not 

mr-r  " 

President  Reagan  wants  war,  we  are 
told.  I  would  not  question  anybody's 
motivations  for  making  that  state- 
ment, but  I  do  question  their  under- 
stancUng  of  history  and  Judgment.  The 
road  to  peace  does  not  go  through 
Mimich.  That  ought  to  be  very  simple 
if  you  will  just  read  a  history  book. 
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The  foreign  policy  of  the  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  on  the  left  is  "talk- 
ing and  trusting."  This  has  been  tried 
in  Angola,  it  has  been  tried  in  Iran, 
where  we  traded  in  the  Sh&h  and  got 
the  Ayatollah,  they  have  been  tried  In 
Southeast  Asia  where  we  no  longer 
hear  the  cries  of  the  boat  people  and 
the  people  In  the  refugee  camps  in 
Thailand,  and  now  they  want  to  try 
another  laboratory  experiment  with 
the  same  McGovemite  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

If  you  retreat  from  San  Salvador, 
where  do  you  make  your  stand?  San 
Antonio? 

Those  who  oppose  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
with  due  respect,  are  guilty  of  political 
Incoherence.  They  recognize  the  Com- 
munist-supported guerrillas  In  El  Sal- 
vador as  significant  and  legitimate, 
and  they  mandate  an  internal  dialog 
on  President  Duarte,  but  the  Salvador- 
an  insurgency  has  less  vitality  and  less 


support  than  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Why  are  you  not  as  consistent  with 
the  Sandinistas,  President  Ortega,  and 
Father  D'Escoto.  the  Maryknoll  priest, 
as  you  are  with  President  Duarte? 

Today's  Washington  Post  editorial  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have  ever 
read.  There  is  one  sentence  In  there 
that  I  do  not  think  I  will  ever  forget. 
It  says,  "Congress  should  at  least  ex- 
press a  decent  concern  for  people  who 
took  the  chance  of  reljring  on  Ameri- 
can constancy." 

What  twinge  of  conscience  produced 
that  sentence?  What  pangs  of  guilt,  I 
wonder?  All  right.  All  right,  editorial 
writer,  we  are  "decently  concerned." 
Does  that  assuage  our  responsibility  as 
leaders  of  the  free  world? 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  poverty  and 
hunger  are  major  factors  in  Central 
America,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
factors.  Now.  Costa  Rica.  Hondiiras. 
and  El  Salvador  are  beginning  to  im- 
prove their  economies,  and  now  that 
their  gross  national  products  are  being 
pushed  upward,  how  hospitable  will  a 
Communist  Central  America  be  for  In- 
vestment? You  will  undo  all  the 
progress  we  have  made,  we  will  turn 
Central  America  into  a  basket  case  If 
we  puU  the  plug  on  the  Contras  and 
let  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  consol- 
idate Itself  and  spread.  What  contribu- 
tion to  solving  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  hunger  will  turning  Central  Amer- 
ica into  a  giant  refugee  camp  make? 

There  are  two  bottom  lines  that  I 
draw  from  the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  les- 
sons we  have  been  inundated  with  this 
month.  The  first  Is  that  Isolationism 
dominates  the  Democratic  Party's  for- 
eign policy.  George  McOovem's  cry 
was  "Come  home,  America."  That  is 
what  you  would  have  us  do,  come 
home  from  our  responsibilities  as  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  I  think  even  you  must  concede 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  revolutionary 
Communists.  If  you  do  not  think  so, 
what  are  the  Bulgarians  doing  there, 
the  North  Koreans,  the  East  Germans, 
the  PLO,  and  9,000  Cubans?  By  any 
fair  estimate,  by  any  objective  apprais- 
al, the  Sandinistas  are  bad  guys. 

Now.  you  have  to  concede  that  the 
democratic  resistance  is  led  by  serious 
Democrats,  Arturo  Cruz,  Alfonso 
Robelo,  and  Adolfo  Calero,  and  others. 
So  faced  with  good  guys  and  bad  guys 
in  Nicaragua,  you  are  forced  to  excuse 
your  neoisolationism  by  taking  what 
you  choose  to  call  the  moral  high 
ground  of  noninterference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  country.  In 
other  words,  let  us  drop  the  pretense 
that  we  are  leaders  of  the  free  world 
anymore.  We  su-e  like  neighbors  seeing 
a  crime  on  the  street  and  pulling  the 
shade;  we  do  not  want  to  get  Involved. 

So  lesson  No.  1:  America  is  incapable 
of  acting  for  good  ends  in  the  world. 
We  no  longer  understand  the  relation- 
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ship  between  force  and  diplomacy. 
Tou  say  you  want  negotiation?  But 
you  need  an  instrument  of  negotia- 
tion. With  whom  will  the  Sandinistas 
negotiate  if  we  turn  the  democratic  re- 
sistance into  refugees? 

Lesson  No.  2:  So  consumed  by  parti- 
san politics  are  we  that  a  fixed  deter- 
mination has  been  reached  that 
Ronald  Reagan  shall  not  have  a  signif- 
icant victory  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua. 
Never  mind  that  democracy  and  secu- 
rity for  the  whole  area  are  at  risk, 
Reagan  must  be  defeated.  The  parti- 
san and  destructive  edge  to  this  debate 
is  there  for  fair-minded  people  to  read. 

There  are  two  sides  down  In  Nicara- 
gua. One  is  supported  by  the  Soviets, 
and  one  is  supported  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Too  many  have  ideological  fil- 
ters which  color  and  distort  what  they 
see  in  Nicaragua.  But  who  Is  really  for 
peace?  Do  we  want  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment? Tou  cannot  support  peace  and 
the  Sandinistas.  The  people  who  are 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  and  peace 
are  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua. Those  are  the  folks  you  want  to 
turn  into  refugees  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  country  or  make  them  disarm 
and  surrender.  Do  you  think  disarm- 
ing the  resistance  Is  going  to  advance 
anybody's  cause  except  Cuba's?  The 
Soviet  Union's? 

And  what  are  you  doing  to  democra- 
cy? In  Brazil  the  President  Just  died. 
The  outpouring  of  anguish  over  that 
sad  event  Is  very  significant.  In  Argen- 
tina the  democratically  elected  Gov- 
ernment is  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  the  generals.  Peru  Just  had  an  elec- 
tion. El  Salvador  has  had  three  in  the 
last  2  years.  The  forces  of  democracy 
are  resurgent  in  Latin  America. 

Why  in  the  midst  of  this  remarkable 
and  blessed  turn  of  events  do  we  facili- 
tate the  Communist  cancer  in  Nicara- 
gua and  help  It  to  metastasize  up  and 
down  the  Isthmus?  For  us  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  democratic  opposition  in 
Nicaragua  is  no  less  than  tragic,  and 
make  no  mistake,  this  is  not  a  local- 
ized issue;  it  has  worldwide  implica- 
tions. Our  signals  here  are  false,  con- 
fused, and  spread  despair.  We  tell  the 
world,  do  we  not,  that  when  the  real 
crunch  comes.  "Don't  look  to  the 
United  States"? 

We  have  very  little  margin  for  error. 
All  right,  gentlemen,  you  are  going  to 
win  this,  and  go  ahead  and  write  your 
"Dear  Commandante"  letters.  Write  a 
dozen  of  them  and  see  what  happens. 
And  draft  your  toothless  resolutions 
and  wallow  in  your  impotence.  But 
someday  our  children  are  going  to  ask. 
"Why  did  you  let  It  happen?" 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louslana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  quoted  Lenin  a  little 
while  ago,  and  I  thought  he  would  be 
interested  in  this  quote.  This  is  from 


Lenin,  and  perhaps  it  has  some  rel- 
evance today. 

Lenin  said:  "We  must  be  ready  to 
employ  trickery,  deceit,  lawbreaking, 
withholding  and  concealing  of  the 
truth.  We  can  and  must  write  in  lan- 
guage which  sows  among  the  masses 
hate,  revulsion,  scorn,  and  the  like 
toward  those  who  disasree  with  us." 

Now,  Is  the  Sandinlsta  government 
not  doing  that  very  effectively  today? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  Prince  Otto  von 
Bismarck  said  of  his  enemies.  "Leave 
them  only  their  eyes  to  weep  with." 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  leave 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  after  we  pull 
out  and  absorb  ourselves  in  whatever 
else  interests  us  that  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  )rield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  simple,  direct 
question.  Is  your  church  and  faith 
that  you  love,  the  Catholic  Church, 
being  persecuted,  in  your  estimation, 
in  the  nation  of  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  I  attended  the 
People's  Church  down  there.  Father 
Malina's  church,  and  I  saw  Christ  por- 
trayed as  a  guerrilla  fighter  behind 
the  altar.  That  is  an  obscenity  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Yes.  I  think  the  church,  in  America 
which  once  was  the  bulwark  against 
communism,  has  unfortunately  in  too 
many  ways  been  much  too  tolerant  of 
those  whose  hostility  to  organized  reli- 
gion is  historic  and  nnfthnnglng 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  a  fine 
reputation  for  doing  deep  research 
and  appls^lng  himself  to  his  work  when 
he  approaches  a  problem. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  think  over 
a  4-year  period  there  has  t>een  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
the  expulsion  of  nine  good  foreign 
priests?  One  of  them  has  come  up  here 
to  Washington  and  could  not  get  inter- 
views with  some  gentleman  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  than  ours. 

And  why  do  you  feel  this  message  of 
religious  persecution  of  fimdamental 
Protestant  churches,  particularly 
among  the  natives  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  on  the  Caribbean  Atlantic 
side,  has  taken  place,  and  why  has 
that  persecution  message  not  swept 
across  this  country? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  that  too  many 
churchmen  feel  guilty  about  the 
former  identification  of  the  church 
with  the  rich  and  the  oppressive 
people  in  Central  America,  and  they 
are  trying  to  make  up  for  it  by  bend- 
ing over  backward  and  now  Identlf  jring 
with  the  liberation  theologians  who 
combine  the  form  of  the  church  and 
the  substance  of  Marxist  analysis,  and 
they  cannot  blame  the  people,  they 
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blame  the  system  and  alleged  exploita- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  the  mul- 
tinational corporations.  And  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  hierarchy  has  moved 
far  to  the  left.  Obviously  the  first 
draft  of  the  bishop's  pastoral  letter  on 
the  economy  showed  that.  The  pasto- 
ral letter  on  the  nuclear  bomb  showed 
a  sympathy  for  appeasement  and  paci- 
fism that  is  disturbing.  And  I  think 
their  failure  to  understand  that  there 
are  two  irreconcilable  faiths,  freedom 
and  communism:  and  that  communism 
is  organized  and  aggressive  some  900 
miles  from  our  border,  is  tragic,  tragic, 
tragic. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  Archbishop  O'Connor  was  trying 
to  tell  us  something  In  this  Congress 
when  he  said.  "The  so-called  Contras 
are  impeding"— that  is  the  action  verb 
in  this  sentence,  "Impeding"— "the  so- 
lidifying of  communism  In  Managua"? 
Is  that  not  a  strong  statement? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  I  have  no  comment 
at  all  on  that  because  I  read  Archbish- 
op O'Connor's  statement  to  our  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  bewildered, 
frankly.  He  said  military  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua  is 
both  illegal  and  immoral.  I  find  myself 
in  sad  and  comprehensive  disagree- 
ment with  him  and  the  many  other 
bishops  who  share  his  view. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  MississippL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  certainly  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  in  the  weU  said,  and  I  think 
he  has  Just  been  right  on  target  on 
Central  and  South  America.  We  have 
just  gotten  back  from  a  trip  where  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  went  to  five 
countries  in  Central  America  and  two 
countries  in  South  America. 
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I  had  been  in  Central  America  12 
months  before.  It  seems  that  things 
are  settling  down  now  in  Central 
America  and  it  seems  to  me  that  de- 
mocracy is  going  to  work  if  we  contin- 
ue to  support  those  persons  who  are 
seeking  democracy. 

We  met  with  President  Duarte.  I 
think  you  can  get  a  lesson  from  him  as 
to  what  democracy  really  means  and 
generally  he  supports  what  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman. 
He  certainly  has  been  helpful  and  he 
has  been  down  there,  like  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  all  the  leaders  in  that  area  sup- 
port what  we  are  doing  privately.  Not 
all  of  them  will  tell  you  that  publicly, 
but  anyone  who  has  been  down  there 
and  has  not  been  escorted  around  by 
Sandinista  soldiers  gets  the  straight 
story. 


I  was  amused  by  a  story  in  the  Post 
today  where  they  asked  the  former 
Minister  of  Labor  whether  we  should 
aid  the  Contras.  He  smiled  and  said. 
"That  is  up  to  you." 

Do  you  think  that  gentleman  could 
say,  "Yes,  give  money,  military  aid  *x> 
the  Contras"  and  stay  free  down  thti-e 
for  very  long? 

They  also  refer  to  the  Archbishop  as 
a  pro-Contra  archbishop.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  would  not  talk  about 
up  here  because  we  do  not  want  those 
people  thrown  in  Jail,  but  the  Post  re- 
porter did  not  seem  to  mind. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  It  seems  also 
that  if  we  vote  down  this  resolution, 
and  it  has  been  said  here  before  that 
in  effect  that  pulls  the  rug  out  from 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  down 
there  for  a  number  of  months,  and  as 
I  said  earlier,  our  Latin  American  pro- 
gram is  working. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  Soviet  long-range 
strategic  plan  Is  to  get  us  out  of 
Europe.  What  better  way  than  to 
cause  us  so  much  trouble  in  Central 
America  that  we  will  have  to  pull  back 
from  NATO  and  focus  our  attention 
below  the  Rio  Grande.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  they  want,  and  you  people 
who  are  so  dedicated  to  our  commit- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  better  look 
around  the  comer  and  see  what  hap- 
pens when  Central  America  goes  and 
we  retrench  from  our  commitments  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  Europe,  be- 
cause that  is  the  Soviet  long-range 
strategy.  We  do  not  have  any.  We 
react  from  Congress  to  Congress  and 
have  to  micro-manage  foreign  policy 
with  transient  Congressmen. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  The 
speaker  before,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  had  said  that  the  answer  to 
this  was  that  we  should  try  to  help  al- 
leviate poverty,  that  that  was  the  way 
to  bring  peace.  I  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  the  response  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  in  the 
context  of  this  Nicaragua  situation. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion, a  bipartisan  Commission  with 
some  very  prestigious  IDemocrats  on  it, 
decided  that  they  need  about  $8  bil- 
lion in  Central  America  over  5  years, 
three-quarters  of  It  in  economic  aid 
and  one-quarter  in  military  aid.  be- 
cause you  cannot  build  up  the  infra- 
structure and  the  economy  of  a  gov- 
ernment if  they  are  busy  fighting  a 
clvU  war;  so  first,  you  must  settle  the 
guerrilla  Insurgency  in  El  Salvador 
and  then  you  can  look  to  reconstruc- 
tion and  building  up  the  economy. 
That  is  the  way  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  down  there  to  foster  democra- 
cy and  to  bring  freedom  to  that  area. 

But  instead  we  are  tolerating  and  by 
this  vote  encouraging  the  mainte- 
nance, the  continuation  of  a  fraudu- 


lent revolutionary  government,  the 
Sandinistas. 

I  stood  where  the  gentleman  stood 
in  1979  and  voted  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Sandinista  government  in 
the  hope  and  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  democratic.  I  relied  on 
the  expressed  hopes  of  the  majority 
leader.  "Give  us  these  tools,"  he  said, 
"to  make  democracy  work." 

I  was  willing  to  do  it,  but  we  were 
lied  to  by  the  Sandinistas  and  I  have 
seen  these  promises  broken  and  rebro- 
ken.  They  are  a  Conununist  revolu- 
tionary government.  They  have  got 
over  3,000  political  prisoners  in  Jail.  No 
one  ever  bothers  to  see  them. 

If  the  Contras  were  so  vicious,  why 
are  they  growing  every  day?  Fifteen 
thousand  people  are  in  their  forces 
and  the  Sandinistas  have  to  have  a 
draft  that  everyone  is  trying  to  dodge. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  too  smart  to 
understand  that  the  Contras,  which  is 
not  a  bad  term,  by  the  way.  Contra 
tyranofi,  "against  tyranny"  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom.  They  are  fighting  to 
free  their  country  from  the  plague  of 
communism. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  what  the 
Soviets  would  really  like  is  for  us  to 
divert  our  forces  from  Western  Europe 
over  to  Central  America;  yet  one  of 
the  presumed  arguments  from  the 
other  side  is  that,  oh,  my  goodness,  if 
we  feed  the  Contras  we  will  somehow 
involve  ourselves  in  a  bigger  war  and 
ultimately  have  to  send  our  troops  to 
Central  America. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  position,  does 
the  gentleman  understand  that  our  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  will  in  any  way 
do  that? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Let  me  tell  my  friend 
something.  If  you  have  ever  been  to 
Cuba,  it  is  a  beautiful,  warm  country, 
with  happy  people  who  love  America, 
but  it  is  also  a  tragic  country  because 
since  1959  they  have  rationed  food  and 
rationed  clothes.  It  is  an  economic 
basket  case.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Castro 
has  geared  his  country  for  conflict. 
They  have  their  army  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  geared  for 
economic  growth. 

Now,  Nicaragua  is  going  the  same 
way.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  desperately 
poor  countries  I  have  ever  seen  and 
yet  it  is  not  moving  toward  economic 
growth— it  is  geared  for  conflict, 
geared  for  the  biggest  army  in  the 
whole  area.  The  people  are  being 
ground  down  but  this  is  what  Commu- 
nists do  all  over  the  globe. 

I  was  one  who  wanted  to  send  them 
millions  of  dollars  so  they  couJd  estab- 
lish a  decent  government,  but  Immedi- 
ately they  turned  to  Cuba.  They 
turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  they 


started    to    spread    revolution    down 
there. 

We  cannot  run  away  from  it.  Leba- 
non is  6,000  miles  away.  South  Korea 
is  9,000  miles  away.  El  Salvador  is  900 
miles  away  and  you  can  ride  a  bicycle 
from  there  to  here. 

I  suggest  we  had  better  wake  up  and 
foreign  policy  had  better  be  deter- 
mined by  people  who  understand  what 
the  struggle  is  about  in  our  hemi- 
sphere and  in  our  time. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  win  yield  further,  does 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  will  avoid  us  ever 
having  to  send  our  young  fellows  down 
there? 

Mr.  HYDE.  They  are  willing  to  die 
for  freedom  down  there.  They  Just 
want  us  to  write  a  check.  We  are  un- 
willing to  even  do  that,  so  they  will  die 
and  they  will  die  hungry  and  without 
shoes.  That  is  the  result  of  this  policy 
of  abandonment  being  urged  by  the 
majority  party. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  model  in 
Central  America,  and  you  look  at  Mr. 
Duarte,  I  think  everybody  In  this 
House  admires  him  to  some  degree.  I 
think  the  Speaker  thinks  he  is  a  good 
man.  He  has  compassion.  He  has  a  real 
promise  in  ruling  that  country  and 
running  that  country. 

You  will  never  find  people  of  that 
caliber  in  Central  American  Commu- 
nist states.  You  will  find  people  like 
Mr.  Calero  and  Mr.  Austin,  the  Grena- 
da leaders,  who  believed  that  the  way 
to  nin  a  country  is  to  line  people  up 
against  a  wall  and  kill  them. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Can  you  imagine  being 
the  head  of  a  country  that  is  poverty- 
stricken  and  foUowlng  as  a  model 
Cuba.'  Albania,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  great  losers  of  the 
world.  They  cannot  even  feed  their 
people.  That  is  the  model  that  Nicara- 
gua is  following.  It  is  a  great  tragedy. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  They  may  be  losers. 
The  only  thing  they  can  do  effectively 
is  to  km  people.  That  is  what  the  Bul- 
garians, the  Libyans,  the  North  Kore- 
ans, and  North  Vietnamese  are  teach- 
ing them  to  do. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh,  yes.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client  states  cannot 
make  anything  for  export  except  refu- 
gees. They  make  refugees  better  than 
anybody  in  the  world  and  refugees  are 
human  beings  who  bleed,  who  weep, 
and  who  suffer,  and  they  are  going  to 
make  more  refugees  than  you  can 
imagine  as  the  result  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Central  America  and  our  de- 
fault, our  abandonment,  our  turning 


our  backs  on  the  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  for  freedom  if  we  will  Just 
give  them  a  little  hand,  a  little  help. 

Mr.  DkWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DsWINE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
gentleman  referred  a  moment  ago  to 
the  People's  Church,  about  them 
being  misguided. 

I  wonder,  can  the  gentleman  from 
his  Investigation  and  what  he  has  been 
reading  comment  about  the  attitude  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Catholics  in  Nica- 
ragua and  particularly  the  church 
leadership,  Archbishop  Obando  Y 
Bravo,  for  instance? 

Mr.  HYDE.  There  are  about  910 
priests  in  Nicaragiia.  Fifty  of  them  are 
working  with  the  so-called  People's 
Church,  which  is  a  political  church  at- 
tempting to  dilute  and  adulterate  the 
faith  of  the  people  and  elevate  the 
state  as  the  source  of  all  blessings. 

Do  you  luiow  what  they  do  with  the 
kids  in  school?  They  say,  "Hold  your 
hands  out.  Pray  to  God  for  a  piece  of 
candy.  Then  close  your  eyes.  Did  you 
get  the  candy?  No." 

"Now  close  your  eyes  and  ask  the 
government  to  give  you  a  piece  of 
candy." 

Of  course,  when  they  open  their 
eyes,  the  candy  is  there.  That  is  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  So  the  statistics  the 
gentleman  quoted  show  that  the  vast 
majority  then  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  are  not  with  the  Communlria? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear.  

Mr.  HYDE.  Exactly.  The  church  in 
Nicaragua  is  very  loyal  and  under- 
stands what  is  at  stake  and  they  are 
beleaguered,  they  are  embattled  and 
they  live  in  danger. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  CIA  funding  of  the  Con- 
tras. I  do  so  because  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  approach  for  U.S.  policy,  and 
not  because  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Sandinistas  or  an  opponent  of  the 
Contras.  I  am  appalled  by  their  repres- 
sion, their  lack  of  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, and  their  Marxist  ties.  I  also 
believe  that  militarization  of  the  area 
through  the  United  States  is  wrong, 
too. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  many 
of  the  claims  of  colleagues  of  mine 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
valid,  especially  when  they  condemn 
Sandinista  activities.  I  believe,  howev- 
er, that  the  best  approach  in  pursuing 
a  viable  Central  American  policy  for 
the  United  States  should  be  based  on 
what  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  and  regional  sta- 
bility and  cooperation. 


We  can  bring  peace  to  the  area 
through  the  Contadora  process  and 
they  should  reconvene  immediately.  I 
believe  that  the  Nicaraguans.  the  San- 
dinistas, and  the  Contras,  have  to  get 
together  and  negotiate.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Sandinistas 
have  to  resvmie  their  bilateral  talks  in 
Manzanillo. 

But  the  reason  I  am  ratJ«t<ng  my  vote 
today  against  the  Contra  funds  Is  be- 
cause I  believe  it  would  further  desta- 
bilize the  area,  increase  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence,  and  undercut  the 
Contadora  process.  Once  again,  my 
vote  is  not  for  the  Sandlntstjw  or 
against  the  Contras.  who  I  believe 
have  matured  politically.  My  vote  is 
because  I  think  our  policy  is  wrong. 
Nonetheless,  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  willingness  to  compromise,  to 
be  willing  to  use  humanitarian  aid. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  claims  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  Sandinistas 
that  are  accurate.  And  I  must  say  that 
when  I  first  went  to  Nicaragua  I  was 
unaware  of  all  the  repression  that  ex- 
isted. I  will  even  add  to  some  com- 
ments made  about  Nlcaraguan  repres- 
sion. They  are  repressive  and  they 
have  betrayed  their  revolution.  There 
is  a  lack  of  freedom  of  the  press.  I  am 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  I  categorically 
state  that  there  is  religious  persecu- 
tion. There  is  a  lot  of  forced  relocation 
involving  thousands  of  helpless  Nica- 
raguans going  on  that  I  think  is  unfair 
to  many  peasants  who  only  want  to  be 
left  alone. 

By  the  way.  I  think  everyone  has 
talked  about  what  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  want,  all  of  us  \SM.  experts 
knowing  what  is  best  for  the  Nicara- 
guans. What  the  Nlcaraguan  peasant 
wants  in  the  course  of  my  two  visits  is 
that  Nlcaraguan  peasants  and  the  Nlc- 
araguan people  just  want  to  be  left 
alone.  They  do  not  care  about  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Karl  Marx  or  Bill  Rich- 
AROSOH  or  Hkhbt  Htsx.  They  want  to 
be  left  alone,  to  live  their  lives  in 
peace. 

I  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  is 
fundamentally  assist  that  objective— 
to  stay  out  militarily,  but  to  assist  the 
objectives,  peace  through  negotiations. 

The  Sandinistas,  ftirthermore,  in  my 
judgment,  are  interested  in  increasing 
their  own  power  internally— I  think 
their  elections,  if  you  compare  them  to 
many  others,  were  prot>ably  unfair  in 
that  they  harassed  the  opposition  and 
prevented  active  campaigning.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake 
for  Mr.  Cruz  to  withdraw  from  the 
race.  He  might  have  done  better  for 
his  cause  if  he  had  men.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  question  that  they  are  not 
wearing  white  hats. 

I  have  submitted  a  resolution  which 
I  hope  my  colleagues  sponsor  that  con- 
demns the  human  rights  abuses  and 
the  lack  of  democratic  principles  of 
the   Sandinistas,   but   also   condemns 
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the  actlTltles  of  the  Contras.  And  my 
ooUescues  caiuiot  tell  me  that  Ameri- 
ca's Watch  and  Amnesty  International 
and  many  other  respected  human 
rights  orcanlzatioos  that  say  that  the 
Contras  militarily  have  ensaged  in 
gross  human  rights  violations  are  not 
true,  because  they  are  true.  And  cer- 
tain Contras  elements  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  Incidents  includ- 
ing the  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  death  of  civilians.  And  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  be  calling  a  spade  a 
spade,  we  should  do  so.  Both  sides  vio- 
late human  rights  rather  blatantly. 
Neither  side  wears  white  hats. 

So  what  do  we  do?  What  do  we  do 
about  this  peace  process  of  the  Con- 
tras group,  the  Caleno  group  and  the 
Pastora  group  in  March  submitted  a 
peace  plan?  I  think  that  peace  plan  of 
the  Caleno  group  is  a  good  way  to 
start.  I  think  that  peace  plan  which 
calls  for  elections,  an  amnesty,  a  cease- 
fire, and  a  return  to  democratic  princi- 
ples and  many  other  sound  points  is  a 
sound  way  to  start.  I  twlieve  we  should 
take  the  Contra  peace  plan  seriously— 
the  Sandinistas  should  respond.  It  is 
Important  that  we  and  the  Contra 
group  get  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
Contras  to  the  bargaining  table.  The 
Sandinistas  should  be  held  accounta- 
ble If  they  disapprove. 

The  issue  then  is  how  do  we  best 
pressure  the  Sandinistas  to  reduce 
their  Soviet  ties  and  moderate  their 
behavior,  and  how  do  we  protect  U.S. 
security.  There  are  no  pure  and  clean 
good  guys  in  this  whole  NIcaraguan 
process,  but  we  should  strengthen  any 
moderate  forces.  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  them.  Those  that  say 
that  aU  of  the  Contras  are  bad.  There 
are  some  good  people  there  like 
Adolph  Caleno  and  Arters  Cruz.  There 
is  a  detailed  study,  however,  that 
shows  that  most  of  the  Contra  mili- 
tary leadership,  are  former  members 
of  the  Somoza  regime.  This  Is  not 
good,  because  Somoza  was  a  disastrous 
ruler,  worse  than  the  Sandinistas.  And 
I  will  submit  for  the  Rkcors  a  report 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign 
Policy  Caucus  to  support  my  conten- 
tion: 

Who  Ami  thx  CoimAS? 
(An  analysis  of  the  makeup  of  the  military 

leadership  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  of  the 

nature   of   the   private   American   groups 

providing    them    financial    and    material 

support) 

The  United  States  has  been  supporting 
armed  opposition  to  the  NIcaraguan  Oov- 
emment  since  1981.  Over  WO  million  report- 
edly has  been  spent  to  build  and  maintain  a 
force  of  from  10.000  to  15,000  "contras."  In 
the  next  week.  Congress  again  faces  the  de- 
cision of  whether  to  resume  funding  for  the 
contras. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  analyse 
the  leadership  and  membersiiip  of  the  con- 
tras. and  the  nature  and  goals  of  the  private 
organizations  which  provide  their  financial 
and  materl&l  support.  The  report  Is  divided 
Into  two  sections.  The  first  describes  and  as- 
the    make-up    of    the    contras:    the 


second  deacribes  the  private  American  orga- 
nisatlona  that  assist  them. 

Information  published  by  the  NIcaraguan 
Oovemment  has  not  been  used  In  this 
report.  Instead,  the  report  Is  baaed  primari- 
ly on  extensive  Interviews  with  former  high- 
ranking  officials  of  the  primsor  contra  force 
(the  PDN).  Uterature  published  by  the 
FDN.  and  Interviews  with  repreaentatlves  of 
organisations  that  aid  the  contras.  While  we 
recognise  there  are  limitations  in  tills  ap- 
proach, the  Executive  Branch  has  thus  far 
failed  to  respond  to  our  requests  for  specific 
Information  on  the  structure  and  leaders  of 
the  FDN  military  command.  We  hope  that 
publication  of  tills  report  will  focus  closer 
attention  on  the  significant  questions  It 
seeks  to  address. 

SUMKSXT 

In  summary,  the  conclusions  of  the  report 
are  as  follows: 

While  the  "foot-soldiers"  of  the  FDN 
Army  are  largely  peasants,  the  army  is  orga- 
nised and  commanded  by  former  National 
Ouardamen.  In  the  first  publicly  available 
organizational  chart  of  the  high  command 
of  the  FDN  military  force,  the  report  finds 
that  46  of  the  48  poslUons  in  the  FDN's 
command  structure  are  held  by  former 
Guardsmen. 

While  the  FDN's  civilian  directorate  lias 
been  cleansed  to  minimize  the  role  of 
former  Guardsmen  and  Somoza  associates, 
the  military  leaderstiip  has  not  been.  As  a 
result,  the  key  military  strategist  positions. 
Including  the  Strategic  Commander,  are 
held  by  ex-National  Guardsmen:  as  are  all 
of  the  General  Staff:  four  out  of  five  of  the 
Central  Commanders:  six  out  of  seven  of 
the  Regional  Commanders:  and  probably  all 
30  Task  Force  commanders. 

Up  to  20  private  groups  in  the  United 
States  liave  provided  the  contras  with  sul>- 
stantlal  financial  and  material  aid  (appar- 
ently some  $5  million)  In  the  past  year. 
Most  of  these  groups  are  not  traditional 
relief  organizations  or  other  established 
groups  recognized  as  providing  humanitari- 
an aid.  but  rather  are  ultra-conservative  or 
paramilitary  groups  on  the  fringe  of  Ameri- 
can political  opinion. 

These  groups  are  largely  operated  by  a 
small  group  of  about  half  a  doaen  men. 
mostly  with  military  or  paramilitary  back- 
grounds, whose  close  association  often 
means  that  the  groups  work  In  tandem. 

A  major  relief"  effort  for  the  Miskito  In- 
dians living  on  the  Honduran-Nlcaraguan 
border  has  had  the  effect  of  m»int.»iTiiT<g 
the  MISURA  "contra"  army.  One  of  the 
groups  contributing  to  this  effort  Is  funded 
In  large  part  by  Rev.  Moon's  Unification 
Church. 

sacnoN  I— WHO  Aat  thz  coirraAS? 

An  analyti*  of  the  military  leaderthip  of  tlie 

FDN 

Contrasting  claims  have  been  made  about 
the  background  of  the  contras  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  NIcaraguan  Oovem- 
ments.  Nicaragua  states  that  they  are  "basi- 
cally former  Somoza  National  Guardsmen 
who  are  engaged  in  terrorism  against  the 
NIcaraguan  people."  while  the  United 
SUtes  maintains  that  in  the  "democratic  re- 
sistance .  .  .  nearly  all  of  the  opposition 
leaders  opposed  Somoza. "  Our  research  in- 
dicates that  the  truth  Is  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. 

This  section  attempts  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  extreme  posi- 
tions by  describing  for  Congress— to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  for  the  first  time  In  un- 


classified form— the  military  make-up  of  the 
NIcaraguan  Democratic  Force  IVDV). 

Tills  section  concludes  that: 

FDN  and  U.S.  Government  claims  that 
the  FDN  is  largely  a  "peasant  army"  of 
NIcaraguans  disaffected  with  their  govern- 
ment are  accurate. 

In  contrast  to  FDN  claims  about  the  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  contras  (which  the 
State  Department  lias  given  credence  by 
publishing).  4«  of  the  48  poaiUona  in  the 
FDN  military  leadership  are  held  by  ex-Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  These  include  the  Stra- 
tegic Commander,  the  Regional  Command 
Coordinator,  all  five  members  of  the  Gener- 
al Staff,  four  out  of  five  Central  Command- 
ers, five  out  of  six  regional  commanders, 
and  all  30  task  force  commanders. 

While  the  core  of  the  General  and  Central 
Command  Staff  Is  admittedly  fluid,  with 
personnel  changing  titles  and  duties  over 
time,  regional  and  task  force  commanders 
acquire  personal  control  over  their  forces, 
and  change  Infrequently.  In  any  event,  the 
over-all  structure  detailed  here  has  existed 
for  the  past  16  months,  and  the  personnel 
and  duties  listed  were  verified  less  than  two 
weeks  ago. 

Certain  Individuals  In  the  leadership,  in- 
cluding expeclally  controversial  ones  such 
as  Rlcardo  Lau  (an  ex-National  Guard  offi- 
cer reputed  to  have  engaged  In  numerous 
atrocities  both  in  the  Gurad  and  In  the 
FDN),  have  taken  a  leas  "visible"  role  In 
recent  months  In  order  to  make  the  nature 
of  the  contra  army  more  acceptable  to  Con- 
gress. Our  Interviews  with  former  FDN  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  the  recent  refusal  of  ARDE 
commander  Eden  Pastora  to  ally  his  forces 
with  the  FDN  because  of  the  Involvement  of 
Lau  and  other  ex-Ouardsmen,  Indicate  that 
these  Individuals  nonetheless  retain  signifi- 
cant power  in  the  FDN. 

Blanket  FDN  denials  of  the  military  struc- 
ture and  Individuals  and  their  Guard  back- 
ground described  In  this  section  appear  to 
lack  credibility.  The  FDN  representative  in 
Washington,  for  example,  claims  that  ex- 
Guard  officers  Armando  "the  Policeman" 
Lopez  and  Walter  "Tono"  Calderon  Lopez, 
Identified  by  three  Independent  sources  and 
numerous  on-site  news  reports  as  two  of  the 
top  three  FDN  commanders,  serve  in  the 
minor  ancillary  roles  of  "warehouse  keeper" 
and  "supply  assistant  for  a  base  camp."  Fur- 
ther, the  FDN  representative  denies  that 
Col.  Enrique  Bermudez  Is  the  strategic  com- 
mander who  runs  the  military  effort  (this 
task  Is  attributed  to  the  civilian  President  of 
the  FDN  directorate),  or  even  tliat  a  con- 
ventional military  command  structure  exists 
In  the  FDN.  These  denials  directly  contra- 
dict literature  published  by  the  FDN  in 
Honduras,  which  displays  a  military  com- 
mand structure,  and  places  Bermudez  at  Its 
head. 

While  the  Executive  Branch  will  likely 
dispute  some  of  the  findings  In  this  report 
at  a  later  date,  It  has  thus  far  failed  to  re- 
spond to  a  written  request  for  specific  Infor- 
mation on  the  military  leadership  by 
Caucus  Cliairman  McHugh,  or  to  numerous 
telephone  Inquiries.  At  this  point,  the  only 
information  the  Administration  has  made 
public  about  the  FDN  military  command  ap- 
pears to  concede  Uiat  FDN  claims  may  not 
be  verifiable:  rather  than  submit  to  Con- 
gress Its  own  analysis  of  FDN  leadership, 
the  State  Department  attributes  virtually 
all  of  Its  Information  to  "FDN  reports. " 

This  section  focuses  on  the  FDN  because 
It  would  receive  the  great  majority  (If  not 
all)  of  U.S.  funds  approved  for  expenditure, 
and  because  the  FDN  Is  the  only  significant 


contra  military  force  at  present.  licaderahlp 
struggles  and  lack  of  funds  have  combined 
to  virtually  bring  to  a  halt  major  military 
acUviUes  by  ARDrs  roughly  1.000  fighters 
in  the  south  and  the  Mlaklto  Indians'  rough- 
ly 1.600  fighters  in  the  north. 

This  section  analyzes  the  military  rather 
than  the  political  leadership  of  the  FDN  for 
three  reasons:  (a)  because  it  Is  the  military 
leaders  who  make  the  key  decisions  on  mili- 
tary strategy  and  on  the  direction  of  the 
war.  For  Instance,  it  is  the  military  and  not 
the  political  leaders  who  decide  on  military 
operations,  on  tactics,  and  on  the  disciplin- 
ing of  commanders  and  troops  for  human 
rights  abuses:  (b)  because  It  remains  an 
open  question  whether  the  civilian  leaders, 
who  have  little  if  any  decision-making 
power  now,  would  be  able  to  wrest  power 
from  the  military  leaders,  should  the  rel>el 
forces  gain  victory:  and  (c)  because  very 
little  information  lias  heretofore  been  made 
available  oa  the  military  leadership  of  the 
FDN— In  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  material 
the  Administration  lias  provided  on  the 
"new"  civilian  leadership.  Critics  call  this 
leadership  "repackaged":  prior  to  a  reorga- 
nization in  1082,  nearly  the  entire  FDN  di- 
rectorate was  drawn  from  the  15th  of  Sep- 
teml>er  Legion,  formed  by  ex-Ouard  officers 
and  associates  of  President  Somoza  Shortly 
after  his  ouster  In  1970.  For  example,  a 
recent  State  Department  publication  pro- 
vides biographical  Information  on  27  "top 
leaders"  of  the  contras,  only  one  of  whom— 
Bermudes— Is  in  the  FDN  military  appara- 
tus. 

The  conclusions  in  this  section  are  based 
on  extensive  Interviews  with  two  former 
high-ranking  FDN  officials,  and  with  one  of 
the  foremost  American  experts  on  the  NIca- 
raguan National  Guard.  News  reports,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Central  American  press 
and  those  based  on  on-site  interviews, 
formed  the  basis  for  the  interviews.  Infor- 
mation published  by  the  NIcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  found  to  be  dated  and 
of  questionable  accuracy,  was  not  used. 

The  two  ex-FDN  officials,  Edgar  Cha- 
morro  Coronel  and  Salvador  Icaza,  served 
respectively  as  a  member  of  the  FDN  civil- 
ian directorate  and  the  FDN's  communica- 
tions liaison  from  1983  to  1984.  Both  spent 
substantial  time  at  the  FDN's  central  base 
and  other  bases  in  Honduras,  assisted  in  the 
Investigation  of  regional  commanders  for  al- 
leged human  rights  abuses,  and  left  the 
FDN  largely  I>ecau8e  It  failed  to  purge  Itself 
of  high  personnel  with  connections  to  Presi- 
dent Somoaa  or  the  National  Guard.  In  the 
course  of  the  Interviews.  Chamorro  checked 
with  sources  still  in  the  FDN  and  brought 
this  material  up  to  date. 

The  academic  expert  interviewed  was  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Millett  of  Southern  Illinois 
University— a  frequent  Congressional  wit- 
ness who  Is  widely  respected  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Americans  on  politics 
and  power  within  Somoza's  National  Guard. 

The  following  chart  displays  the  current 
structure  and  leadership  of  the  military 
command  of  the  FDN.  Most  leaden  are 
identified  by  their  "noms  de  guerre,"  as 
they  are  in  the  FDN.  Of  the  48  positions  In 
the  command  structure,  our  two  sources 
who  were  formerly  In  the  FDN  claim  that 
46  are  filled  by  former  National  Guardsmen. 
Military  Command  Structure:  FDN 

Strategic  commander  Enrique  Bermudez 
(el  Commandante  Estrategico),  Supreme 
commander  and  chief  of  staff:  coordinator, 
regional  commands:  W.  "Tono"  Calderon 
Lopez,  coordinates  from  8,000  to  12,000  com- 
twtants. 


General  staff 
O-l,  PersonneL  "The  Deer":  0-2.  Intelli- 
gence: "The  BuU":  G-3,  Operations:  "Mike 
Lima";  0-4.  Logistics:  Armando  "The  Po- 
liceman" Lopes;  0-6,  Psychological  War- 
fare: "Invisible". 

Central  commanders 

Air  Operations:  Juan  Gomez:  Counter-In- 

telllgence:  Ricardo  Lau;  MISURA  liaison: 

Justldano   Peres    Spedal   Forces:    "Little 

Bird";  Infantry  Training  School:? 

Regional  commanders — direct  frcHn  500  to 

2,000  combatants 

Nicarao:  Commandante  "Mack";  Segovia: 
Commandante  Dr.  "Aureliano";  Jorge  Sala- 
zar  Commandante  "Quiche";  Rafaela  Her- 
rera:  Commandante  "Little  Tiger":  Dlrlan- 
gen:  Commandante  "Dimas";  San  Jacinto: 
Commandante  "Renato". 

Task  force  commanders 

2  to  8  task  force  commanders  serve  under 
a  regional  command;  each  directs  some  250 
combatants. 

General  Description 

In  this  command  structure,  the  Strategic 
Commander  Is  the  director  of  military  strat- 
egy and  operations.  He  is  assisted  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  strategy  by  his  gen- 
eral staff  and  central  commanders.  All  but 
one  of  the  12  top  central  staff  were  former- 
ly in  the  Guard.  Overall  control  of  the  pri- 
mary combat  units  Is  given  to  the  second- 
ranking  officer,  the  coordinator  of  regional 
commands. 

Each  of  the  six  regional  commanders  (five 
of  whom  were  in  the  Guard)  has  a  number 
of  task  force  commanders  operating  under 
his  control.  The  regional  and  task  force 
commanders  are  referred  to  as  "comman- 
dante" and  command  the  personal  lojralty 
of  their  troops.  These  are  the  key  military 
field  leaders.  Our  sources  claim  that  most 
and  probably  all  of  the  30  task  force  com- 
manders are  former  Guards.  These  com- 
manders in  turn  break  their  250-combatant 
commands  into  ttiree  "groups"  of  70  (with 
the  remaining  personnel  performing  central 
command  duties  for  the  task  force). 

Roughly  80  percent  of  the  group  leaders 
have  no  prior  service  in  the  National  Guard; 
this  ratio  is  the  reverse  of  what  existed  two 
years  ago,  before  the  expansion  of  the  FDN. 
The  groups  are  then  broken  down  into 
three  detachments  of  20  combatants  each 
(again,  with  the  remainder  performing  cen- 
tral command  duties  for  the  group).  Nearly 
all  the  detachment  leaders  have  no  prior 
Guard  service. 

FDN  combatants  are  estimated  at  between 
8,000  and  12,000,  rather  tlian  the  15,000 
claimed  by  the  FDN.  The  lower  figure  was 
provided  by  Chamorro,  who  states  that 
when  he  was  restwnsible  for  public  relations 
for  the  FDN,  he  was  under  Instructions  to 
routinely  double  the  actual  size  of  the  FDN. 
Whatever  the  true  figure,  FDN  combatants 
are  largely  peasants  who  are  disaffected 
with  Sandlnlsta  policies.  In  sum,  the  FDN  is 
a  peasant  army  with  ex-Guard  leadership. 

Identification  and  Description  of  Military 
Leaders 

Strategic  commander  Enrique  Bermudez 

Mr.  Bermudez  is  a  former  Colonel  of  the 
National  Guard.  Along  with  Aristedes  San- 
chez (General  Secretary  of  the  FDN's  civil- 
ian directorate,  formerly  a  wealthy  land- 
owner and  close  associate  of  the  late  Gener- 
al Somoza)  and  Adolf o  Calero  (head  of  the 
civilian  directorate,  and  a  leader  of  the  busi- 
ness opposition  to  Somoza)  Bermudez  Is 
part  of  the  Informal  triumvirate  that  de- 


cides strategy  for  the  civilian  directorate. 
Bermudez  controls  military  operations. 

Bermudez.  who  led  the  NIcaraguan  contin- 
gent In  the  OAS  occupation  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1965,  was  Nicaragua's  mili- 
tary attache  in  Washington  for  the  last 
three  years  of  Somoza's  rule.  Following  So- 
moea's  ouster,  he  helped  found  the  15th  of 
September  Legion  with  some  60  former 
Guard  officers,  which  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  FDN  at  Ito  founding  In  1981. 

Bermudez  increased  his  operational  con- 
trol over  the  FDN  when  he  dismissed  tiis 
Cliief  of  Staff,  former  Guard  officer  EmiUo 
Echevarry,  and  a  number  of  tils  assistants  in 
1983  following  a  CIA-assisted  Investigation 
into  Echevarry's  handling  of  FDN  funds. 
Bermudez  did  not  replace  E<chevarry,  and 
Instead  has  assumed  many  of  his  functions. 

Bermudez  is  assisted,  in  addition  to  the 
military  staff  described  below,  by  a  number 
of  former  Somoza  supporters  and  National 
Guard  officers  who  arrange  for  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  supplies,  and  carry  out 
a  variety  of  special  missions  in  surveillance, 
communications  and  special  military  tasks. 
These  Individuals  are  not  part  of  the  formal 
structure  of  the  FDN,  but  are  an  Important 
operations  component.  They  Include:  Enri- 
que "Cuco"  (The  Cuckoo)  Sanchez,  a  former 
land-owner  and  deputy  for  Somoza's  party 
In  the  NIcaraguan  parliament  and  brother 
of  General  Secretary  Aristedes  Sanchez;  the 
Teffel  brothers.  Jose  and  Jaime,  associates 
of  Somoza:  and  two  brothers,  former  Guard 
officers,  the  "Shermans." 

Bermudez'  presence  In  the  FDN  has  been 
cited  by  some  contra  leaders,  such  as  Eden 
Pastora  and  Brooklyn  Rivera,  as  a  primary 
reason  why  they  refuse  to  Join  in  a  coalition 
with  the  FDN.  Chamorro  and  Icaza  left  the 
FDN  in  large  part  because  Bermudez  would 
not  remove  his  associates  from  the  15th  of 
September  Legion  from  the  FDN  command 
structure. 

Coordinator,  regional  commanders:  Walter 
"Tono"  Calderon  Lopez 

"Tono,"  a  former  Guard  officer  who  was 
once  a  regional  commander  in  the  FDN,  oc- 
cupies this  second-most  powerful  military 
position— the  equivalent  of  what  Is  known  in 
western  military  parlance  as  a  Theater  Op- 
erations Commander.  He  directs  the  six  re- 
gional commanders,  and  he  can  call  on  the 
general  staff  and  central  commanders  to 
assist  them.  Tono  Is  Identified  In  a  Febru- 
ary. 1984  publication  of  the  FDN  in  Hondu- 
ras as  commander  of  tactical  operations, 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  functional 
role  as  regional  coordinator. 

General  staff,  personnel  (G-1):  "El  Venado" 
(the  Deer) 

"El  Venado,"  a  former  Guard  officer,  was 
a  Task  Force  commandante  for  the  FDN. 
When  he  was  badly  wounded  In  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  Ocotal,  In  the  northern-most 
NIcaraguan  province  of  Nueva  Segovia,  he 
moved  to  the  general  staff.  O-l  Is  responsi- 
ble for  record-keeping  and  advises  the  Stra- 
tegic Commander  on  personnel  placement. 

General  staff.  Intelligence  (G-2):  "El  Toro" 
(the  BuU) 

"El  Toro"  was  a  colonel  in  the  National 
Guard.  G-2  Is  responsible  for  ascertaining 
the  whereabouts  and  abilities  of  NIcaraguan 
military  units.  "El  Toro"  replaced  Edgard 
Hernandez,  a  former  Guard  officer  dis- 
missed with  Chief  of  Staff  Emillo  Echevarry 
in  1983. 
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Oenenl  fUff.  openttiOM  (CK4>:  "Mike 


"MUce  Lima,"  or  "M.L.".  waa  the  moat 
widely  renowned  of  the  PDITi  r««loiukl  com- 
numders  piior  to  movtng  to  the  Oener»l 
SlMlt.  A  former  Ouard  officer,  he  led  the 
Dlrlancen  regional  command,  with  up  to 
3.000  flchtera.  This  waa  the  most  militarily 
active  of  the  commands.  While  a  regional 
commander,  he  waa  badly  wounded  In  a 
mortar  explosion,  and  lost  an  arm.  O-3'a  re- 
sponalbUltles  Include  planning  overall  re- 
quirement! and  strategy  for  operations.  In 
consultation  with  the  Coordinator  of  Re- 
gional Commands 

General  staff,  loglsUca  (O-^):  Armando  "EI 
Pollda"  (the  Policeman)  Lope* 

Armando  Lopes,  a  former  captain  In  the 
National  Ouard.  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  ISth  of  September  Legion:  he  ta  ex- 
tremely close  to  Bermudex.  and  has  been 
seen  by  some  as  his  second  lo  command  at 
times.  He  has  dismissed  the  possibility  of  a 
negotiations  with  the  NIcaraguan  Oovera- 
ment,  although  this  Is  a  stated  goal  of  the 
FDN's  dvlUan  directorate:  "He  who  speaks 
of  dialogue  with  the  Communists  speaks  of 
wasting  his  time."  O-4's  responslbUitlea 
focus  on  supplying  the  regional  commands 
and  task  forces. 

General  staff,  psychological  warfare  (O-A): 
"El  Invisible" 
"El  Invisible."  a  former  Guard  officer,  is 
responsible  for  planning  activities  that 
weaken  the  control  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment over  Its  armed  forces  and  the  civil- 
ian population.  Such  activltiea  can  include 
distributing  leaflets  that  offer  rewards  for 
desertion,  or  broadcasting  information  that 
discredits  the  Sandinistas.  "El  Invisible"  re- 
placed Manuel  Caceres,  a  former  Ouard  of- 
ficer now  living  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  staff  position  has  routed  more  fre- 
quently than  others,  and  'El  Invisible"  may 
shortly  be  returning  to  Task  Force  com- 
mand. 

Central  command,  head  of  air  operations: 
Juan  Gomes 

Gomes  was  a  Guard  officer  who  served  as 
Somosa's  personal  pilot.  He  now  performs 
the  same  function  for  Bermudez.  as  well  as 
overseeing  the  operation  of  the  small 
number  of  reconnaissance,  cargo  and  rotary 
aircraft  that  form  the  PDN's  air  force. 
Gomes  was  In  the  15th  of  September 
Legion,  as  weU  as  the  original  FDN  director- 
ate. 

Central  command,  head  of  counter- 
intelligence: Rlcardo  Lau 

Lau  is  a  former  Ouard  officer  whose  serv- 
ice in  the  FDN  has  been  cited  by  contra 
leaders  Eden  Pastora  and  Brooklyn  Rivera 
as  a  primary  reason  for  their  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  coalition  with  the  FDN.  Lau 
has  recently  been  accused  (by  a  former  Sal- 
vadoran  Army  colonel)  of  procuring  former 
Guards  to  assassinate  Salvadoran  Archbish- 
op Romero  In  IMO— a  new  accusaUon  which 
comes  on  top  of  long-standing  charges  that 
he  has  engaged  In  numerous  atrocities,  both 
as  a  Ouardaman  and  In  the  FDN. 

Uiu  was  in  the  15th  of  September  Legion, 
as  well  as  the  original  FDN  directorate.  In 
1983,  the  FDN  anounced  that  Lau  had  been 
removed  from  the  formal  poet  of  head  of 
counter-intelligence,  apparently  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  a  broad  (x>alltlon  of 
"contra"  groups.  Nonetheless,  our  sources 
contend  that  Lau  continues  to  function  as 
he  had  before,  albeit  with  a  lower  public 
profile,  and  retains  responsibility  for  pre- 
venting Infiltration  of  the  FDN  by  agents  of 


the  Nlcaraguan  Government  and  for  enforc- 
ing discipline  for  Bermudes. 

Lau's  extremely  close  alliance  with  Ber- 
mudes leads  our  former  FDN  sources  to  be- 
lieve that  as  long  as  Bermudes  Is  Strategic 
Commander,  Lau  will  play  an  important 
role  In  the  FDN— "forever."  Lau  Is  assisted 
In  counter-intelligence  by  Armando  Lopes' 
son.  known  as  "El  PoUdto"  nhe  little  police- 
man) and  "El  BesUa"  (the  beast). 

Central  command.  MISTTRA  liaison: 
Justldano  Peres 

Peres,  a  former  Ouard  officer,  has  also 
been  cited  by  other  contra  leaders  as  an  un- 
acceptable member  of  any  milltairy  or  politi- 
cal coalition.  Peres  commanded  Somosa's  In- 
fantry training  school,  and  waa  personally 
close  to  Somosa.  He  too  was  formally  re- 
moved from  the  FDN  leadership  In  1983, 
but  continues  In  a  key  role  as  Bermudes'  li- 
aison with  the  ICSURA  military  force, 
which  operates  In  North-eastern  Nicaragua 
under  the  command  of  ICisklto  Indian 
leader  Steadman  Fagoth. 

Central  command,  special  forces:  "El 
Pajarlto"  (LltUe  Bird) 

"El  Pajarlto"  leads  small  groups  (of  up  to 
75  fighters)  Into  Nicaragua  to  perform  sabo- 
tage and  other  special  missions  requiring 
rapid  movement.  He  Is  a  young  man.  and  al- 
though his  father  was  a  Ouard  officer,  he 
was  a  medical  student  In  Mexico  during  the 
revolution  and  never  served  in  the  Guard. 
Central  command.  Infantry  training  schooL 
name  unknown 

A  former  Guard  officer  commands  the  in- 
fantry training  schcwl  at  Las  Vegas,  and 
which  Is  currently  diminishing  In  size.  Thla 
officer  replaced  Hugh  Villagra.  a  former 
Guard  officer  whom  Bermudes  allegedly 
ousted  as  a  rival  In  1984.  Assisting  the  head 
of  the  training  school  In  the  recent  past  was 
a  third  Sanches.  Victor,  whose  two  other 
brothers,  Aristedes  and  Enrique  "Cuco". 
have  been  discussed  above. 
Regional  command.  Nlcarao:  Commandante 
"Mack" 

The  Nlcarao  (a  popular  contraction  of 
"Nicaragua")  command  Is  led  by  Comman- 
dante "Mack."  a  former  Guardsman.  His 
four  Task  Forces  are  all  commanded  by 
former  Guardsmen,  known  as  "El  Caacavel" 
(the  RatUeanake),  "03",  "Eral",  and 
"Ocran".  FDN  publications  In  Honduras 
confirm  Mack's  Identity  as  head  of  thla  com- 
mand. 

Regional  command,  Rafaela  Herrera: 
Commandante  "Tlgrlllo"  (Little  Tiger) 

The  Rafaels  Herrera  command,  named 
after  a  legendary  Nlcaraguan  heroine.  Is 
commanded  by  Commandante  "TlgriUo." 
the  only  Regional  Commander  (In  fact,  the 
only  one  of  the  top  48  military  leaders  In 
the  FDN  besides  "El  Pajarlto.  "  Head  of  the 
Special  Forces)  who  Is  not  a  former  Nation- 
al Guardsman.  TigrUlo  participated  In  the 
revolution,  although  he  may  not  have  been 
a  Sandlnlsta.  His  Task  Force  commanders 
are  all  former  Guards.  Two  of  them  are 
Identified  by  their  nicknames.  AtUa" 
(Attlla  the  Hun)  and  "Tiro  Al  Blanco " 
(Target-Shooter).  FDN  pubUcatlon  In  Hon- 
duras confirm  the  identifies  of  "ngrillo. 
AtUa  and  Tiro  Al  Blanco  In  these  roles. 
Regional  command  Dlrlangcn: 
Commandante  "Dimas" 

The  Olrlangen  command,  named  after  a 
legendary  Indian  chief.  Is  coounanded  by 
Commandante  "Dimas."  Dimas,  a  former 
Guardsman,  had  been  a  Task  Force  com- 
mander In  Dlriangen.  He  replaced  "'Mike 


Uma"  when  Lima  was  wounded  and  became 
0-3.  All  of  Dimas'  Task  Forces  are  com- 
manded by  former  Ouards.  FDN  publica- 
tions In  Honduras  confirm  Dimas'  prior  role 
of  Task  Force  commander. 

Regional  command.  Segovia:  Commandante 
Dr.  Aureliano 

The  Segovia  command,  named  after  the 
province  of  most  FDN  activity,  the  moun- 
tainous border  province  of  Nueva  Segovia.  Is 
commanded  by  a  former  Guardsman  who 
also  has  studied  medicine.  All  of  Aureliano'a 
Task  Forces  are  commanded  by  former 
Guardsmen.  FDN  publications  in  Honduras 
confirm  Aurellano's  role  In  this  regional 
command. 

Regional  command,  Jorge  Salasar 
Commandante  "Quiche" 

The  Jorge  Salasar  command,  named  after 
a  leader  of  the  business  coalition  COSEP 
who  was  killed  by  Nlcaraguan  police  In  1980 
(and  whose  widow  serves  on  the  FDN's  civil- 
ian directorate),  la  commanded  by  a  former 
Guardsman.  Commandante  "Quiche"  has 
adopted  an  Indian  name,  although  he  Is  not 
himself  an  Indian.  He  was  a  Task  Force 
commander  under  Walter  CUderon  "Tono" 
Lopes,  who  left  this  regional  (x>mmand  to 
become  coordinator  of  the  regional  com- 
mands. All  of  Qxilche's  Task  Forces  are  com- 
manded by  former  Guards.  One  task  force  is 
led  by  "Franklin." 

Regional  command.  San  Jacinto: 
Commandante  "'Renato" 

The  San  Jacinto  command,  named  after  a 
famous  battle  In  Nlcaraguan  history.  Is  com- 
manded by  a  former  Guardsman.  Comman- 
dante "Renato"  presides  over  this  smallest 
of  the  regional  commands  (probably  some 
500  fighters).  His  Taak  Forces  are  aU  com- 
manded by  former  National  Guards.  Renato 
has  been  Identified  In  this  role  in  FDN  pub- 
lications in  Honduras. 

sacnoM  u— WHO  aiim  trx  ooimus 

An  analytU  of  the  private  American  groupa 
pmvidino  financial  and  material  auittance 

Close  to  30  privately  Incorporated  VS. 
groups  have  reportedly  sent  (or  plan  soon  to 
send)  aid.  supplies  or  cash  contributions  to 
Nlcaraguan  refugees  in  Honduras  and  to  the 
contras  themselves.  This  section  analyzes 
the  activities  of  these  groups  and  their 
backgrounds. 

An  analysis  of  these  groups,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  six  or  seven  which  provide  the 
lion's  share  of  the  (6  million  in  private 
funds  which  has  reportedly  reached  the 
contras  In  the  last  year,  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

They  are  not  the  establishment  conserva- 
tive groups  known  to  support  administra- 
tion policies  In  Central  America,  but  rather 
are  ultra-conaervatlve.  even  approaching 
fringe,  activist  groups.  For  instance,  one 
group  helped  provide  mercenaries  to  protect 
the  white  government  In  Rhodesia  and  an- 
other has  Included  in  Its  international  mem- 
bership at  least  one  neo-fascist  party,  whose 
chief  had  served  In  Mussolini's  government. 

While  some  of  these  untraconservative 
groups  have  existed  for  decades,  others  have 
been  formed  In  the  last  year  or  even  in  the 
last  six  months— with  the  primary  If  not 
sole  purpose  to  aid  the  contras. 

The  groups  receive  their  funds  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources— including  individual 
Americana.  U.S.  corporations  (such  as  phar- 
maceutical companies  who  have  contributed 
medical  supplies),  and  Rev.  Moon's  Unifica- 
tion Church. 
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Although  many  of  the  groups  argue  that 
they  provide  "humanitarian  aid"  only,  they 
are  not  In  any  way  associated  with  (nor  do 
they  coordinate  efforts  with)  the  broad 
community  of  recognized  humanitarian 
relief  or  refugee  organization,  such  as 
Catholic  ReUef  Service,  the  World  ReUef 
Organization,  or  the  U.N.  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  In  fact,  some  of 
these  recognised  relief  organizations  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  private  groups 
will  politicize  their  relief  efforts,  and  have 
contended  that  the  so-called  "humanitari- 
an" aid  to  BClsklto  refugees  on  the  Nlcara- 
guan  border  actually  sustains  the  MISURA 
contra  army's  military  base  camps. 

The  Individual  driving  forces  behind  the 
major  groups  are  a  small  group  of  about  a 
half  a  dozen  men.  most  of  whom  have  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  backgrounds  or  merce- 
nary experience,  and  who  often  participate 
in  more  than  one  organization.  For  instance, 
three  assistant  editors  of  Soldier  of  Fortune 
magazine  (which  has  sent  direct  aid  to  the 
contras)  also  run  or  are  board  members  of 
three  other  separate  groups  seeking  to  aid 
the  contras.  And  the  chairman  of  the  group 
which  may  have  provided  the  most  aid,  re- 
tired Gen.  John  Slnglaub,  also  Is  closely  as- 
sociated with  four  other  U.S.  groups  aiding 
the  contras.  (Prior  to  being  relieved  by 
President  Carter  of  his  South  Korea  com- 
mand. Gen.  Slnglaub  headed  the  Unconven- 
tional Warfare  Taak  Force  In  Vietnam.) 

WhUe  many  of  the  groups  work  closely  to- 
gether, they  have  different  stated  purposes. 
Some  openly  admit  their  aid  Is  for  military 
purposes  (and  includes  boots,  uniforms  and 
even  personnel.)  Others  insist  their  aid 
reaches  only  needy  refugees,  and  is  in  no 
way  related  to  the  (»ntra  war.  Most  groups 
call  their  aid  "humanitarian,"  but  either 
privately  or  publicly  acknowledge  that  some 
of  it  (e.g.  medical  supplies  and  food)  ends  up 
at  contra  camps.  These  groups  also  have 
conceded  that  their  "humanitarian"  aid  to 
refugees  (which  Include  families  of  the  con- 
tras) may  indirectly  aid  the  contras  by  free- 
ing up  the  contra  accounts  to  purchase 
weapons  and  pay  combatants. 

The  research  for  this  section  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  individual  personal  Interviews 
with  spokespeople  or  directors  for  virtually 
all  of  the  groups,  as  well  as  publicly  avail- 
able Information. 

A  description  of  each  of  these  groups  and 
their  activities  follows: 

World  Aim-CoiofxnnsT  Lkaoxtx 

The  World  Anti-Communist  League, 
formed  In  the  1960*8  by  Nationalist  Chinese 
to  fight  communism,  claims  to  act  as  an 
"umbrella  group"  for  many  of  the  smaller 
and  newer  groups  aiding  the  contras. 
Headed  by  retired  Army  General  Jolm  Slng- 
laub (who  commanded  CS.  troops  In  South 
Korea  until  be  was  relieved  by  President 
Carter,  and  who  previously  pioneered  new 
techniques  of  unconventional  warfare  as 
head  of  the  Joint  Unconventional  Task 
Force  In  Vietnam),  the  group  coordinates 
fund-raising  from  U.S.  groups,  U.S.  individ- 
uals, U.S.  corporations,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. According  the  Gen.  Slnglaub,  funds 
raised  by  WACL  have  purchased  food,  medi- 
cine, boots,  outboard  motors,  and  office  sup- 
plies, and  have  thus  allowed  the  contras  to 
use  their  cash  for  weapons  and  ammunition. 

The  WA<7L,  in  recent  years,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  Increasing  charges  of  antl-semitUm 
and  neo-fascism.  In  1973.  charging  antl-sem- 
itlsm.  Its  British  chapter  resigned.  Five 
years  later  at  an  annual  convention.  Its 
Mexican  delegation  attacked  NBC's  ""Holo- 
caust" program  as  "another  gigantic  cam- 


paign of  Jewish  propaganda  to  conceal  their 
objectives  of  world  (kxnlnatlon."  In  the 
same  year,  WAiTL  extended  membership  to 
Italy's  principal  neo-fadst  party,  which  was 
headed  by  a  member  of  Mussolini's  govern- 
ment. One  of  Its  former  chairmen  has  es- 
poused the  concept  of  genetic  purity  and 
calls  for  artificial  Insemination  and  sperm 
banks  to  maintain  racial  purity. 
Soldier  of  Fortune:  El  Salvador /Nicaragua 
Defense  Fund 

According  to  the  magazine's  editor.  Sol- 
dier of  Fortune's  Defense  Fund  has  provid- 
ed boots  and  military  uniforms  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan contras.  In  conjunction  with  aeveral 
other  groups  (see  Air  Commandos,  Refugee 
Relief  International,  and  Institute  for  Re- 
gional and  International  Studies),  Soldier  of 
Fortune  is  one  of  the  larger  and  more  ag- 
gressive recruiters  on  behalf  of  private  aid 
to  the  contras. 

Soldier  of  Fortune  Is  a  monthly  Journal 
widely  considered  to  be  a  major  source  of  In- 
formation for  mercenaries.  Its  classified  ads 
offer  information  on  how  to  obtain  and  use 
weapons  and  explosives,  as  well  as  refer- 
ences on  Individual  mercenaries.  It  assisted 
the  white  minority  government  of  Rhodesia 
in  procuring  mercenaries.  Among  Its  more 
recent  projects  have  been  the  raising  of 
funds  for  Afghan  guerillas,  and  the  offering 
of  a  $100,000  reward  in  gold  to  any  pilot  de- 
fecting with  materiala  implicating  the  Rus- 
sians for  participating  in  biological  warfare. 
The  Caribbean  Commission 

The  Caribbean  Commission,  formed  in 
1979  with  the  help  of  pro-Somoza  Nlcara- 
guan exiles  when  Somaza's  fall  seemed  im- 
minent, has  provided  some  50.000  pounds  of 
materials— particularly  clothing  and  medical 
equipment— to  Nlcaraguan  refugees  on  the 
Hondur&n  border,  including  families  of  the 
contras.  In  addition,  they  have  provided 
some  specific  medical  equipment  to  the  con- 
tras, including  an  x-ray  machine. 

The  Conunlssion  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Alton 
Oschner,  Jr.,  whose  father's  similarly  ori- 
ented organization  (Information  (^uncU  of 
the  Americas)  broadcast  "truth  tapes" 
throughout  Latin  America  in  the  early  'Ws 
warning  about  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Latin  America.  According  to  Dr.  Oshcner, 
he  was  also  Involved  In  establishing  Friends 
of  the  Americas  (see  below.) 

The  purpose  of  the  group  Is  to  "maintain, 
promote  and  strengthen  the  free  enterprise 
system  In  the  western  hemisphere  in  order 
to  prevent  totalitarian  Infiltration  In  this 
part  of  the  world." 

Friends  of  the  Americas 

Friends  of  the  Americas  was  founded  in 
April  of  1984  as  a  charitable  organization 
which  aids,  among  others,  Mlsklto  Indian 
refugees  in  Honduras.  According  to  Its  co-di- 
rector Diane  Jenkins,  it  has  in  the  past  year 
sent  to  Honduras  10  medical  teams,  6,000 
pairs  of  children's  shoes,  and  some  food. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  vehemently  denies  providing 
any  aid  to  MISURA,  the  major  military  arm 
of  the  Miskltos.  However,  Congressional 
staff  members  and  Catholic  Relief  Service 
workers  who  have  visited  the  area  contend 
that  aid  from  FOA  and  others  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  refugees  directly  on 
the  border  (rather  than  north  of  the  border 
where  the  United  Nations  has  bona  fide  ref- 
ugee camps)  and  thus  of  sustaining 
MISURA  base  camps. 

Further  doubts  about  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  the  aid  are  fueled  by  advertise- 
ments such  as  one  which  appeared  in  a  FOA 
Newsletter  last  fall,  which  appealed  for 
"cash  contributions,"  for  "a  large  airplane," 


for  "boats  and  outboard  motors,"  and  for 
such  mllltarily-ortented  equipment  as 
radios,  walkie-talkies  and  a  satellite  dish. 

Friends  of  the  Americas  Is  one  of  the 
better  known  groups  In  large  part  due  to  Its 
leadership:  Director  Woody  Jenkins,  a  Lou- 
isiana State  Representative  who  resigned 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  In  1980 
to  campaign  for  Reagan,  also  now  serves  as 
secretary  of  the  Conservative  Caucus'  re- 
search branch  and  as  the  director  of  the 
Council  for  National  Policy.  Mr.  Jenkins 
(whose  wife  Diane  Is  co-director)  was  the 
dinner <hairman  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Refugee 
Fund  (see  below),  which  hosted  President 
Reagan  April  15. 

International  Relief  Friendship  Foundation 

Funded  largely  by  Reverend  Moon's  Unifi- 
cation Church,  the  IRFP  in  the  last  year 
has  shipped  1.000  pounds  of  clothing  and 
seven  tons  of  food  and  medicine  to  Miskito 
Indian  refugees  in  Honduras.  The  group 
denies  providing  any  aid  to  the  military  arm 
of  the  Bfiskitos.  and  asserts  that  much  of 
the  aid  has  gone  to  children. 

According  to  the  director  of  IRFF,  the  or- 
ganization was  started  in  1976  with  a 
$225,000  grant  from  the  Unification 
Church.  90  percent  of  their  present  annual 
budget  of  under  $200,000  still  comes  from 
the  Church. 

Also  according  to  the  director,  IRFF  has 
worked  with  the  political  arm  of  the 
Church.  C^usa  International,  which  he  as- 
serted had  paid  $3,000  to  fly  one  of  IRFF's 
shipments  to  Honduras  last  summer. 

As  with  aid  provided  by  FOA  (see  above), 
IRFFs  aid  is  distributed  to  "recently  ar- 
rived refugees"  directly  on  the  border, 
rather  than  to  internationally-sponsored  (eg 
UNHCR)  refugee  camps  north  of  the 
border.  As  a  result,  this  type  of  aid  has  been 
subject  to  criticisms  from  relief  workers  and 
Congressional  staff  that  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  maintaining  the  MISURA  military 
base  camps,  which  are  also  located  directly 
on  the  border. 

Civilian-Military  Assistance 

C^MA.  which  received  press  notice  when  a 
helicopter  carrying  two  of  its  men  was  shot 
down  while  participating  in  an  attack  in 
northern  Nicaragua  last  fall,  was  formed  in 
1983  to  take  direct  action  against  commu- 
nism in  Central  America,  and  specifically  to 
provide  training  and  equipment  to  the  con- 
tras. 

According  to  CJMA's  director  and  Vietnam 
veteran  Tom  Posey.  CMA  has  sent  the  con- 
tras over  $200,000  (over  60  tons)  in  military 
equipment  (not  including  humanitarian  aid) 
including  boots,  canteens,  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

In  addition,  perhaps  more  important,  they 
have  provided  manpower  In  the  last  year, 
CMA  has  sent  Americans  to  work  with  the 
(x>ntras  as  mechanics  and  medical  relief 
teams.  CtSA  also  claims  that  Its  personnel 
operate  as  forward  observers  alongside  the 
contras  Inside  Nicaragua,  and.  in  some  cases, 
have  handled  "small  weapons."  According  to 
Mr.  Posey.  CMA  provided  "leas  than  100" 
Americans  to  the  contras  In  the  past  year. 

Most  recently,  in  early  April,  14  C:MA-6Up- 
ported  men  were  asked  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Honduras  to  leave  the  area. 

Air  Commando  Association 
While  the  Air  Commandos  have  not  to 
date  provided  any  aid  to  the  contras.  Its  di- 
rector aims  to  start  aid  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  group  is  awaiting  clearance  from  the 
Honduran  government  for  delivery  to  the 
contras  of  a  complete  25-bed  hospital. 
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Air  OomniAndoa  la  run  by  retired  Oen. 
H.C.  Aderholt.  who  la  alao  an  ualsUnce 
editor  of  Soldier  of  Portune  magaslne.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Aderholt  served  In  Vietnam  aa 
deputy  to  Oen.  SlnglAub  In  the  Joint  nnoon- 
ventlonaJ  Warfare  Task  Porce. 
Chrlatlan  Broadcastlnc  Network  (Operation 
Bleaalns) 

Through  Operation  Bleaalnc.  ita  world- 
wide relief  acency.  newa  atorlea  report  that 
CBN  haa  aent  food,  medical  supplies  and 
clothing  to  famlUea  of  the  contraa.  CBN  re- 
fuaed  to  admit  or  deny  theae  reporta.  aaaert- 
Inc  only  that  they  "help  atarvins.  dlaplaoed 
people  In  Central  America,"  and  that  wbQe 
no  "direct"  aid  la  given  to  the  contraa,  "aid 
la  provided  to  needy  people  wherever  they 
are." 

Pounded  by  M.O.  (Pat)  Robertaon.  CBN 
owns  four  TV  stations  and  groaaes  over  ISO 
million  a  year.  Besldea  Ita  regrilar  show  'the 
7(X>  Club,"  CBN  provldea  newa  and  prayer 
programming.  In  1M2,  Robertaon  Uuinched 
a  political  lobby  named  the  National  Plan- 
ning Committee,  which  worka  to  change 
Plrst  Amendment  l»wa. 

Refugee  Relief  International 

Refugee  ReUef  International,  headed  by 
one  of  Soldier  of  Portune's  editora.  has  pro- 
vided an  unspecified  amount  of  aid  to  Mla- 
klto  Indian  refugeea  in  Honduras— aome  In 
"direct  funda"  (cash),  but  the  maJorHy  In 
medicine,  food  and  clothing.  According  to 
news  reporU  (Boston  Olobe,  13/30/M).  a 
RRI  pamphlet  makea  clear  the  ultimate 
military  purpose  of  these  funds,  by  saying 
"this  type  of  (humanitarian)  aid  will  defray 
oosta  that  the  VS.  government  would  ordi- 
narily Incur,  thereby  freeing  a  portion  of  lU 
financial  allocations  for  additional  military 
and  other  assistance." 

RRI  la  headed  by  Thomas  Relsinger,  the 
Aaalstant  Director  of  Soldier  of  Portune  for 
Special  Projects.  On  the  Board  of  RRI  Is  re- 
tired Oen.  John  Slnglaub. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 

Although  the  VPW  voted  In  August  of 
1983  to  establish  a  fund  to  provide  food, 
medicine  and  other  non-military  aid  to  the 
NIcaraguan  freedom- fighters",  the  fund 
claims  to  have  lasted  only  one  year  and 
raised  only  $3,000.  The  VFW  turned  the 
funds  over  to  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil Poundatlon.  The  ASC  Foundation  claims 
to  have  transferred  the  funds  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  A  spokesperson  for  the 
International  Red  Cross  reported  that  after 
an  extensive  search,  no  record  of  this  trans- 
action could  be  found. 

Institute  for  Regional  and  International 
Studies 

The  Institute  for  Regional  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  aeeka  to  make  available  to 
Salvadorans  and  "perhaps"  to  the  NIcara- 
guan contras  (B.  Globe.  13/30/84)  intelli- 
gence gathering  and  paychologlcal  oper- 
ations. 

The  group  Is  directed  by  Alexander  M.8. 
McColl.  military  affairs  editor  of  Soldier  of 
Portune  Magaalne.  It  was  founded  in  1983 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League.  Soldier  editor-in-chief  Dale 
Dye  asserted  he  did  not  know  If  any  Contraa 
have  yet  been  trained  at  IRIS. 

NIcaraguan  Refugee  Pund 

The  NIcaraguan  Refugee  Pund  Is  present- 
ly seeking  to  raise  $3-W  million  to  aid  Nlca- 
raguans  In  Honduraa— In  part  through  a 
gala  $3S0-a-head  fund-raising  dinner  honor- 
ing President  Reagan  on  Monday.  April  IS. 
A  substantial  amount  Is  expected  to  go 
through  POA  (see  above),  but  to  date,  thla 


group  la  not  known  to  have  provided  any 
funda  to  the  contraa  or  to  NIcaraguan  refu- 


The  sponaors  and  dinner  committee  of  the 
NRP  represent  a  virtual  "who's  who"  of  pri- 
vate D.S.  dtlaens  Involved  In  aiding  the  con- 
tras—the  dinner  committee  Is  chaired  by 
Priends  of  the  America's  Woody  Jenkins 
and  Includes  J.  Peter  Grace  (also  affiliated 
with  the  KnighU  of  MalU),  Nelson  Bunker 
Hunt.  CRN's  Pat  Rlchardsan  and  Caribbean 
CommiMion's  Dr.  Ochaner.  Its  Honorary 
Committee  Includes  conservative  stalwarts 
such  as  Joseph  Coors  and  W.  Clement 
Stone:  and  Its  Special  Committee  Includes 
Wayne  Newton  and  Roger  Staubach. 

Although  thla  group  haa  not  yet  provided 
any  aid  to  the  contras  or  their  famHiea.  It  la 
noteworthy  because  the  fund-raising  dinner 
In  Its  honor  appeara  to  be  drawing  key  Ad- 
ministrative leaders,  Inrhiding  the  Presi- 
dent—representing the  flnt  time  VB.  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  provided  their  names 
and  stature  to  such  a  private  pursuit. 
Knights  of  Malta  and  Amertcarea 
Poundatlon 

The  Knighta  of  Malta,  a  900-year  old  fra- 
ternal organlsatiaa  of  Roman  CathoUca.  has 
reportedly  (WP  13/37/84)  distributed 
$680,000  to  Miskito  Indian  refugees  in  Hon- 
duras. In  conjunction  with  the  Amertcares 
Foundation.  While  the  Knighta  deny  raising 
any  funds  for  the  contras,  a  spokesperson  at 
the  Amertcares  Foimdation  contends  that 
Amertcares  raised  the  money  (targeted  to 
six  destinations  In  Honduras)  and  the 
KnighU  distributed  the  aid. 

The  head  of  the  American  division  of  the 
KnighU  of  MalU  is  J.  Peter  Orace.  The 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Amertcares  Foun- 
dation Is  Zblgnlew  Brzeainskl. 

Other  Groups  Involved  In  the  Prtvate  Aid 
Effort 

Over  half  a  dosen  other  groups,  whose 
purpose  was  unclear  or  on  which  little  Infor- 
mation was  available,  have  reportedly  aided 
the  contras  in  the  last  year.  Theae  include: 

Cauaa  International,  the  political  arm  of 
Rev.  Moon's  Unification  C^hurch,  which  re- 
fuaea  to  comment  about  aid  to  Nicaragua  or 
Honduraa,  but  which  others  (including 
IRPP)  have  asserted  helps  finance  their  ef- 
forU  to  aid  the  contras: 

Human  Development  Poundatlon,  report- 
ed by  the  Washington  Post  as  aiding  the 
Contras  and  by  The  Nation  as  the  unofficial 
operating  arm  of  the  PDN  in  the  US; 

NIcaraguan  Patriotic  AasocUtlon.  which  Is 
reported  to  have  collected  half  a  million  dol- 
lars In  aid  and  to  have  provided  dally  food 
supplies  for  seven  refugee  campa  In  Hondu- 
ras: and 

Pro-America  Education  Foundation, 
which  In  the  past  year  has  aent  $1  million  in 
medical  supplies  contributed  by  major  phar- 
maceutical companlea  to  NIcaraguan  refu- 
geea In  Honduraa. 

(Thla  report  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy 
Caucus.  It  does  not  seek  to  reflect  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  Caucus.) 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  think 
there  are  people  liJce  Mr.  Calero,  and 
Mr.  Pastora  and  Mr.  Robelo,  who  are 
moderate.  Who  support  democracy, 
and  who  should  not  be  dismissed  uni- 
laterally as  obstacles  to  peace  or  war- 
mongers. In  fact,  these  three  are  ex- 
Sandlnlstas  who  were  disaffected.  I 
must  say  that  among  the  Sandlnista 
leadership  did  I  find  too  many  moder- 
ates. 


I  am  here  voting  against  military 
Contra  aid  because  there  is  a  Demo- 
cratic/Republican bipartisan  alterna- 
tive which  stands  for  peace  and  negoti- 
ations and  might  work.  I  think  it  was 
initiated  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  I 
am  proud  of  that,  that  members  of  my 
party  have  taken  this  initiative.  That 
proposal  supports  negotiations,  sup- 
ports the  Contadora  process  and  gives 
refugee  assistance  through  an  inde- 
pendent group.  But  most  Importantly 
it  sets  a  timetable  of  October  1,  a  date 
we  reassess  this  entire  process  to  see  If 
It  is  working.  We  will  see  whether  the 
Nicaraguans,  and  the  Contadora  na- 
tions respond  to  this  peace  offering.  If 
they  don't,  then  we  know  where  the 
blame  lies  and  we  should  In  a  biparti- 
san fashion  forge  another  alternative. 

Mr.  Ortega  has  said  that  he  will  re- 
spond with  a  cease-fire  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  Contras.  On  the  other 
hand.  Ambassador  Bfi-.  Tunnerman. 
contradicts  him  when  he  sajrs  in  a 
newspaper  article  that  they  will  never 
negotiate  with  the  Contras.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Nicaraguans  are 
telling  the  truth  or  not.  I  am  not  going 
to  sit  here  and  tell  you  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  been  always  truthful  and 
accurate,  that  they  have  not  lied,  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  He  J  In  some 
cases  and  have  made  many  statements 
for  propaganda  reasons.  I  think  in  re- 
lating to  the  peace  process  I  believe 
the  X3&.  negotiator.  Ambassador 
Harry  Shlaudeman.  who  is  a  good 
man,  who  tells  me  that  there  has  been 
deception  on  Sandlnlstja  part,  I  know, 
too,  however,  that  there  are  people  in 
this  administration,  in  the  White 
House,  in  the  CIA,  and  I  will  name  Mr. 
Casey,  whom  I  do  not  think  want  to 
have  a  negotiated  solution.  They  want 
a  military  solution— a  victory  at  all 
costs,  with  or  without  committing  U.S. 
troops. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  testimony  of  Gen.  Paul  Gorman  of 
the  Southern  Command  before  the 
Senate  he  very  clearly  said  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  before 
he  retired  that  the  Contras  cannot 
win.  That  you  cannot  give  them  short- 
term  or  long-term  aid  and  expect  them 
to  win.  It  is  a  conflict  that  has  no  mili- 
tary solution.  Gorman  states  that  the 
rebels  are  Incapable  of  overthrowing 
the  Sandlnista  government  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  regardless  of  whether 
they  received  American  aid. 

So  if  we  are  looking  at  pressuring 
the  Sandinistas,  I  think  the  ultimate 
pressure  Is  this  Congress,  which  four 
times  has  refused  Contra  aid.  If  we 
threaten  to  change,  the  Sandinistas 
will  respond. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  will  yield  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  last  point  we  are  trying  to  make 
is  that  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 


pressuring  the  Sandinistas,  the  best 
pressure  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  consistently  has  been 
voting  against  Contra  aid.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  come  October  1.  unless  the 
Sandinistas  have  responded  with.  No. 
1,  supporting  the  Contadora  process, 
which  up  to  now  I  don't  think  that 
they  have,  we  should  rrsisrs  our 
policy.  I  do  think  there  have  been 
cases  where  they  have  been  willing  to 
negotiate  bilaterally  with  us,  thus  by- 
paaring  the  Contadora  process. 

No.  2,  the  pressure  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  Sandinistas  negoti- 
ate with  the  Contras.  I  think  that  Is 
the  ultimate  solution.  Let  the  Nicara- 
guans decide  their  future  for  them- 
selves—but the  United  States  should 
be  a  catalyst. 

No.  3,  I  would  like  to  see  them  mod- 
erate their  behavior,  cut  off  their  ties 
to  the  Soviets  and  the  East  Germans, 
the  Cubans,  and  the  Palestinians.  The 
Sandinistas  are  bad  guys,  they  are  bad 
dudes.  No  one  Is  defending  them.  But 
to  achieve  these  goals  of  changing 
their  behavior  and  reducing  their 
Marxist  ties  will  require  negotiations 
and  give  and  take  on  all  sides. 

We  should  focus  on  how  we  achieve 
peace  In  that  area.  And  I  submit  that 
this  package  of  $14  million  which  if  it 
does  not  pass,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  all  know  here  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
private  aid  that  is  going  to  flow  to  the 
Contras.  The  conflict  won't  end  with 
this  vote.  We  know  that.  There  Is 
going  to  be  an  emergence  of  that  Itlnd 
of  private  effort.  It  is  going  to  get 
more  and  more  protracted,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  problems 
to  deal  with.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  this  vote,  negotiations,  bilater- 
al and  multilateral,  are  paramount. 

So  what  I  am  sajrlng  here  today  is  I 
will  be  voting  for  a  package  that  con- 
tains support  for  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess, but  one  that  requires  another  look 
on  October  1.  It  also,  at  my  urging 
condemns  the  human  rights  violations 
of  the  RaiiHiniiitjm  and  the  Contras,  a 
little  stronger  on  the  Sandinistas  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  gotten  away 
with  unnoticed  repression.  On  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  been  incon- 
sistent in  crltlzing  governments  on  the 
right  as  well  as  the  left. 

So  I  am  here  to  Just  offer  an  opti- 
mistic view  that  we  can  reach  peace, 
but  that  we  can  do  it  through  an  alter- 
native that  I  think  Is  bipartisan.  And  I 
think  the  President  may  have  started 
this  positive  process  of  saying  that  he 
is  willing  through  humanitarian  aid  to 
try  to  deal  with  this  problem.  But  you 
do  not  do  it  through  the  CIA.  which 
has  shown  deception  through  the 
mining  of  harbors  and  the  secret  pam- 
phlet which  is  a  branch  of  government 
that  has  not  been  consistent  and  has 
often  undercut  other  executive 
branches  of  the  administration,  that  I 
think  genuinely  do  want  peace  such  as 


the  State  Departmoit  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  for  yielding. 

The  gentlonan  mentioned  that  an 
official  of  the  UJ3.  Government  stated 
that  the  Contras  oould  not  win.  I 
think  more  accurately  his  quote  is 
they  are  not  going  to  win  overnight. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  the  freedom  fighters  in  Afghani- 
stan are  about  to  triumph  over  the  in- 
vading Soviet  occupation  forces? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  it  It  going  to  be  a  very  pro- 
tracted and  imderdog  struggle— but  a 
legitimate  one  nonetheless. 

Mr.  RITTER.  OK.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  probably  in  agree- 
ment that  the  guerrilla  war  and  the 
fight  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
Mutjahadin  in  Afghanistan  is  not  one 
that  is  going  to  defeat  Soviet  military 
forces  on  the  field.  The  whole  idea 
behind  guerrilla  war,  be  it  in  Afghani- 
stan, be  it  in  Cambodia,  which  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  supporting,  the  whole 
idea  behind  guerrilla  warfare  is  to  tire 
the  enemy  and  to  inflict  damage,  to 
have  the  enemy  expend  resources. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  theae 
kinds  of  conflicts  that  have  engaged 
non-Communist  governments  around 
the  world-  The  idea  of  the  guerrilla 
war  In  Salvador  is  not  necessarily  to 
gain  a  great  military  victory  on  the 
field.  It  is  to  tire  the  government.  It  is 
to  tire  the  United  States. 
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These  guerrilla  wars  have  been 
fought  to  tire  American  public  support 
for  governments.  Indeed  we  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing;  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
to  tire  somewhat  of  their  support  for 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr,  HUNTER,  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  serious  ques- 
tion with  the  gentleman's  proposal. 
One  proposal,  one  part  of  that  in- 
volves the  Contadoras.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mexico,  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  with  the  people  that  run  that 
Government,  In  looking  at  them  and 
the  other  Contadoras  you  find  very 
few  government  officials  who  are  will- 
ing to  say  anything  in  public  that  will 
upset  the  Cubans  or  the  Nicaraguans, 
I  mean  that  has  been  a  fact  of  life. 
Castro  has  been  sending  young 
Cubans  to  be  killed  by  young  Africans 


for  many  years  and  you  never  heard  a 
word  of  protest  frtnn  Mexico. 

My  first  question  to  the  gentleman 
would  be:  How  are  these  Contadoras 
who  are  fairly  intimidated  by  their 
very  fierce  neighbors  going  to  some- 
how Instill  a  sense  of  discipline  into 
this  process?  I  think  it  is  naive  for  us 
to  believe  that  they  can  handle  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  is:  We  gave  them  essen- 
tially $100  million  when  they  started 
out.  We  have  pictures  now  of  Mr. 
Ortega  meeting,  even  then,  with  East- 
em  European  Communist  leaders  even 
while  he  was  receiving  money  from 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  have 
put  some  $70  million  into  military  in- 
stallations Including  runways  and 
large  airports  in  Nicaragua. 

Why  would  the  Sandinistas  give  up 
their  tremendous  advantage,  this  tre- 
mendous linkage  with  the  Soviet 
Union  when  $100  million  and  possibly 
the  promise  of  many  times  that,  was 
not  enough  initially  to  turn  them 
away  from  the  Soviet  bloc? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Let  me  answer 
both  questions  to  my  colleague. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  Conta- 
dora process.  What  the  Democratic 
plan  says  is  let  us  support  it.  It  has  in- 
struments and  funding  to  do  so,  for 
peacekeeping  and  verification. 

The  problems  are  this:  On  our  side  I 
think  there  are  people  In  our  adminis- 
tration that  are  subverting  the  Conta- 
dora process.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
It  succeed.  At  all  costs  they  want  a 
military  victory  and  they  are  against 
Contadora.  On  the  other  hand  the 
gentleman  is  right,  there  are  some 
Contadora  coimtries  that  tilt  toward 
the  Nicaraguans.  Mexico  is  one.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  constructive 
effort  to  get  the  Contadora  countries 
to  deal  legitimately  with  the  problems 
of  verification  and  peacekeeping  forces 
within  the  negotiations.  The  ConU- 
dora  process  has  not  had  an  outstand- 
ing record.  It  needs  to  be  buttressed 
and  strengthened— but  not  undercut 
it.  And  we  have  done  that  in  many  in- 
stances. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  colleague  Is 
the  Contadora  may  be  our  only  hope 
for  peace.  I  think  that  Contadora  cou- 
pled with  bilateral  talks  with  the  Nica- 
raguans, resuming  the  Manzanillo 
talks,  which  have  been  suspended.  I 
think  these  two  forums  provide  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  dialog.  Presi- 
dents that  have  not  been  previously 
supportive  of  the  President's  effort 
like  President  Betancur  of  Colombia, 
is  now  cooling  down  his  negative  atti- 
tude toward  what  the  President  has 
been  doing  because  of  the  President's 
latest  humanitarian  aid  initiative.  I 
think  that  is  good.  It  seems  we  are  get- 
ting more  constructive  forces,  moder- 
ate forces,  behind  us.  So  why  spoil  ev- 
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erythlns  with  a  bad  vote  that  will  fur- 
ther militarize  the  conflict. 

On  the  second  point  that  my  col- 
league made  about  Sandinistas:  there 
were  men  and  women  in  this  House 
that  supported  them,  gave  them  that 
early  infusion  of  support  and  we  were 
Involved  getting  Somoza  out  that  must 
feel  repudiated  and  disappointed  be- 
cause the  Sandinistas  have  reneged  on 
their  revolution  in  large  part.  But  that 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  how  do  we 
bring  peace,  one  that  is  In  our  best  se- 
curity Interests?  How  do  we  stand  up 
for  that  peasant,  that  little  person  In 
Nicaragua  who  does  not  care  about 
Ronald  Reagan  or  Karl  Marx  or  my 
good  friend  Mr.  HuirriH  or  myself; 
they  want  to  be  left  alone.  I  think  that 
should  be  our  objective— p«ace 
through  negotiations. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  how  do  you  get 
the  Soviets  out? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Through  nego- 
tiations, through  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess and  Manzanillo.  More  U.S.  arms 
will  only  increase  the  Soviet  presence. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman  that  that  Is  all 
the  Cambodians  wanted  was  to  be  left 
alone:  that  all  the  South  Vietnamese 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone:  that  all 
that  the  Laotians  wanted  was  (o  be 
left  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RicHAKDsoN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  additional  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico  to 
elaborate  a  bit.  He  does  agree  that  an 
important  part  of  this  solution  is  a 
dialog  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Contras. 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Yes.  I  do. 
Bdr.  McCAIN.  What  method  can  we 
use  to  pressure  that  dialog  to  begin 
since  so  far  it  appears  as  if  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  rejected  dialog  with  the 
Contras? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  think  the 
main  source  of  pressure  would  be  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Panama,  and  Venezuela 
prlnclpaUy.  The  vote  today,  which  I 
hope  will  reject  the  mllltary/CIA  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras,  will  be  a  sign 
of  pressure  because  Mr.  Ortega  will  be 
put  on  notice.  Mr.  Ortega  knows  that 
the  Congress  is  going  to  come  back 
again  and  there  are  going  to  be  waver- 


ing legislators  like  myself  who  come 
back  October  1,  and  If  he  has  done 
nothing  except  his  hypocritical  state- 
ments, and  If  he  does  not  respond  I 
will  not  support  his  continued  efforts 
to  deceive  everybody.  Mr.  Ortega  has 
to  put  up  or  shut  up. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  aU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  been  one  of  the 
genuinely  agonized  Members  over  this 
issue. 

I  appreciate  his  honesty  and  his  dili- 
gence and  although  I  do  not  agree  at 
all  with  the  conclusion,  I  respect  it  a 
whole  lot.  I  Just  want  to  ask  and  get 
the  gentleman's  opinion  about  the 
Contras.  I  think  the  gentleman  accu- 
rately portrayed  them  as  not  being 
perfect.  But  In  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion have  they  not  achieved  legitimacy 
within  Nicaragua  with  the  nonmllitary 
opposition  to  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment? I  am  talking  about  the  church, 
the  very  people  that  you  have  cited  as 
being  repressed  by  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment. I  Just  want  to  know  if  the 
gentleman  agrees  with  me  tlut  what- 
ever the  situation  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  today  the  Contras.  even  given 
their  warts,  have  achieved  legitimacy 
with  Just  about  everybody  that  is 
being  subjected  to  oppression  by  the 
Sandinlsta  government. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  cannot  answer 
entirely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mi.  RICHARDSON.  I  think  first  of 
all  we  have  to  understand  that  there 
are  members  of  the  Contras  that  used 
to  be  Sandinistas  that  are  disappoint- 
ed and  they  are  out  and  I  think  their 
concerns  are  legitimate,  like  Mr. 
Robelo  and  the  Chamorros  and  Cruz 
and  Caleno.  AU  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man is  that  there  are  businessmen, 
there  are  students,  there  are  Nicara- 
guans  who  have  opted  to  stay  in  Nica- 
ragua in  the  opposition  rather  than 
become  Contras.  And  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  would  Join  me,  through  the 
National  Endowment  of  E)emocracy,  or 
other  areas,  to  support  these  dissi- 
dents within  Nicaragua  that  are  demo- 
cratic forces.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
sponsor  an  amendment  that  would  do 
that  if  it  would  strengthen  democracy, 
to  help  these  dissident  forces  within 
Nicaragua. 

So  I  do  not  know  the  exact  answer 
to  my  colleagues  except  to  say  that 
there  are  members  of  the  Contras  who 
have  been  disaffected  with  the  &^dl- 
nista  revolution.  You  cannot  call  them 
all  Somozlstas  and  dismiss  them.  They 
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are  legitimate.  That  Is  why  I  wanted 
to  make  the  point  that  I  think  they 
have  achieved  a  relative  degree  of  po- 
litical maturity.  That  peace  plan  of 
Mr.  Cruz  and  Mr.  Caleno  is  something 
that  should  not  be  dismissed.  It  is  a 
good  start.  We  should  look  at  it  seri- 
ously. The  best  way  to  pressure  the 
Sandinistas  to  vote  no  on  military  aid 
because  they  will  be  put  on  notice. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McHuohI.  ( 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ilse 
in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 239.  which  would  authorize  the 
release  of  $14  million  in  military  aid  to 
the  Contra  guerrillas  fighting  the  San- 
dinlsta regime  in  Nicaragua,  and  sdso 
In  opposition  to  the  substitute  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Michxl  of  Illinois  If 
House  Joint  Resolution  239  is  rejected. 
In  the  alternative,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Baritcs  of  Maryland 
and  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

It  is  important  that  this  House  reaf- 
firm its  position  that  no  military  sup- 
port be  provided  to  the  Contras.  Some 
have  argued  that  this  is  no  longer  the 
issue,  because  President  Reagan  Is  now 
asking  only  for  "humanitarian"  aid, 
not  military  assistance.  However.  It  is 
clear  that  the  President  is  taking  this 
position  solely  for  tactical  reasons.  He 
has  concluded,  albeit  reluctantly,  that 
he  does  not  have  the  votes  in  Congress 
to  support  his  policy  of  military  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  President's 
fundamental  policy  has  not  changed. 
Clearly,  he  hopes  to  sustain  the  Con- 
tras with  "humanitarian"  aid  so  that, 
on  another  day,  he  can  try  again  to 
renew  the  flow  of  military  aid. 

There  Is  also  no  doubt  that  this  mili- 
tary aid  has  been  used,  and  would  be 
used  in  the  future,  to  seek  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. The  President  has  hedged  on 
this  point,  at  times  claiming  the  pur- 
pose of  our  aid  is  to  interdict  arms 
going  to  the  rebels  in  EH  Salvador,  at 
times  saying  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
"putting  pressure"  on  Nicaragiia  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  at  times  coming  closer  to 
the  truth,  which  is  the  real  purpose  of 
our  aid  is  to  overthrow  a  sovereign 
government.  The  Contras  themselves 
are  much  more  straightforward  about 
it.  They  declare  that  their  purpose  is 
to  overthrow  the  government,  and  we 
should  be  imder  no  illusions  about  it. 

In  my  Judgment,  providing  aid  for 
this  purpose  in  Nicaragua  will  not 
work  and  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  time  for  Congress 
to  say  so,  clearly  and  strongly,  is  now. 

It  is  fair  to  ask:  Are  there  any  cir- 
cumstances when  it  is  legitimate  for 
the  United  States  to  support  revolu- 
tion or  counterrevolution  in  a  foreign 
nation?  Under  certain  circumstances. 
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such  support  may  be  an  appropriate 
means  of  defending  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  tools  available  In  the  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  policy.  Be- 
cause of  Its  inherent  limitations,  how- 
ever, it  Is  a  tool  of  policy  that  should 
be  employed  sparingly. 

The  United  States  Is  a  global  power 
with  legitimate  Interests  beyond  their 
borders.  Those  Interests  are  political, 
economic,  and  strategic.  They  are  gen- 
erally consistent  with  a  stable  interna- 
tional environment,  and  to  maintain 
such  a  stable  environment  we  must  ac- 
tively promote  a  credible  Western  de- 
terrent, equitable  economic  growth, 
the  rule  of  law,  and  basic  human 
rights,  among  other  things. 

These  Interests  are  shared  with 
many  other  nations.  But  since  the 
United  States  Is  the  dominant  power 
committed  to  such  interests,  we  have  a 
special  responsibility.  Other  nations 
look  to  us  for  effective  leadership  in 
advancing  our  common  goals.  In  for- 
mulating our  foreign  policy,  therefore, 
we  must  first  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  where  our  vital  Interests  lie,  and 
then  carefully  select  the  partlcular 
tools  which  are  most  likely  to  seoire 
those  interests. 

Most  Americans  are  quite  properly 
skeptical  of  Intervention  in  a  foreign 
nation.  Unless  a  vital  American  inter- 
est or  a  fundamental  principle  Is  clear- 
ly at  stake,  most  Americans  will  not 
long  support  an  interventionist  policy. 
In  that  event,  the  policy  is  sure  to  fail. 
In  a  democracy  like  ours,  a  policy  that 
Is  not  understood  and  supported  by 
the  people  is  not  a  sustainable  policy. 
In  Nicaragiia,  the  United  States  Is 
supporting  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
an  established  government.  Oranted, 
it  is  a  government  we  do  not  like.  But 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
grounded  on  the  same  premise.  Can 
we  credibly  argue  that  superpower 
intervention  is  Justified  in  our  case, 
but  not  in  theirs? 

Our  people,  and  others  throughout 
the  world,  were  deeply  offended  by 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan.  It 
was  aggression,  pure  and  simple.  That 
invasion  was  a  violation  of  Internation- 
al law  and  has  been  condemned  as 
such  by  the  United  Nations.  Our 
people  can  understand  and  support  aid 
to  a  people  that  is  defending  its  home- 
land, and  therefore  our  current  policy 
on  Afghanistan  is  a  sustainable  policy. 
But  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  is  violating  international 
law.  When  called  before  the  World 
Court  for  Illegally  mining  harbors,  we 
denied  Jurisdiction  and  refused  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  case.  Unlike 
Afghanistan,  our  friends  are  embar- 
rassed by  our  policy,  and  so  are  our 
citizens. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
their  government  printing  pamphlets 
advocating  murder,  violating  the  rule 
of     law,    demeaning    our    expressed 


values,  and  alienating  our  friends. 
They  do  not  undersand  and  support 
this  activity  and  therefore  It  is  not  a 
sustainable  policy.  It  simply  will  not 
work. 

It  is  also  counterproductive  to  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  Central  America,  for 
it  actually  strengthens  the  hands  of 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  in  the 
region,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  intems- 
tlonal  community. 

Another  unfortunate  byproduct  of 
our  Nicaraguan  policy  Is  that  it  erodes 
public  confidence  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Only  a  fraction  of  the 
Agency's  time  and  money  is  spent  on 
such  "covert"  activities.  Its  primary 
responsibilitv  is  to  collect  and  analyze 
information,  a  critically  Important 
function  if  our  decisionmakers  are  to 
formulate  soimd  policies.  Yet,  when 
the  Agency  is  directed  to  undertake  so 
flawed  a  covert  operation,  the  Inter- 
grity  of  the  CIA  as  an  institution  Is 
called  into  question,  undermining  the 
credibility  of  legitimate  fimctions 
truly  vital  to  our  national  security. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  support  for 
revolution  or  counterrevolution  can  be 
an  appropriate  tool  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  However,  its  appropriate- 
ness depends  on  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  specifically  on  whether  its  use  is 
consonant  with  American  Interests 
and  values.  In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  it 
is  not.  For  that  reason,  we  should  vote 
down  House  Joint  Resolution  239. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  simply 
reject  the  President's  policy  of  mili- 
tary Intervention.  We  do  have  legiti- 
mate interest  in  Central  America.  We 
do  have  legitimate  concerns  with  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment, particularly  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  threaten  other  nations  in 
the  region.  And  we  do  care  about  le- 
gitimate refugees  who  may  have  been 
displaced  by  the  conflicts  In  that 
region.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  alternative  res- 
olution to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Bahnxs  of 
Maryland  and  the  substitute  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

These  proposals  reject  the  policy  of 
military  intervention  and  focus  on  a 
more  constructive  approach.  They 
would  provide  true  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  real  refugees,  not  to  com- 
batants. This  would  be  assiu^d  by  de- 
livering the  aid  through  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  Moreover,  these  proi^osals 
would  set  aside  $4  million  to  imple- 
ment any  regional  agreement  that 
might  be  reached  as  the  result  of  the 
Contadora  initiative.  In  adopting  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  proposals,  we  would 
be  sending  a  clear  signal  to  Central 
America  that  this  Nation  Is  committed 
to  a  political  and  economic  approach, 
an  approach  which  our  people  can  un- 
derstand and  will  support.,  That  Is  a 
sustainable  policy.  That  Is  a  policy 
that  has  a  chance  to  work. 


I  hope  that  today,  once  and  for  all. 
Congress  will  reject  military  interven- 
tion and  opt  for  a  policy  which  reflects 
our  values  as  well  as  our  interests.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Barnes-Ham- 
ilton proposals. 

D  1420 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  a 
very  balanced  presentation,  I  think 
one  th&t  goes  directly  to  the  issue.  I 
believe  that  the  key  phrase  is  sustain- 
abillty.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  our  policy  in  Afghanistan  is  one 
that  can  be  sustained  and  one  that  the 
American  people  can  support.  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  the  policy  in  Nica- 
ragua Is  one  in  which  the  American 
people  have  already,  I  think  in  a  very 
demonstrative  way,  indicated  that 
they  will  not  support,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  solution,  em- 
phasizing economic  and  political  solu- 
tions, is  the  correct  way,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
goals  of  the  Contras.  the  small  "d" 
democratic  goals  of  the  Contras.  are 
any  less  small  "d"  democratic  than  the 
goals  of  the  Mujtahldin  in  Afghani- 
stan? 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Well.  I  have  a  hard 
time  reading  what  the  goals  and  moti- 
vations of  the  Contras  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  if 
the  other  side  will  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  3  hours,  22  V^ 
minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  3  hours,  IVt  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  I  would  say  that  I  cannot 
be  so  precise  as  to  read  the  intentions 
and  motivations  of  the  Contras.  I  am 
sure  some  of  them  are  truly  commit- 
ted to  the  goals  that  the  Afghaiiistan 
freedom  fighters  may  be,  but  my  basic 
point  is  that  that  effort,  in  trying  to 
overthrow  an  existing  government,  is 
not  understood  and  supported  by  the 
American  people,  and  in  my  Juds^ent 
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U  therefore  not  a  sustainable,  work- 
able policy. 

To  the  contrary,  when  we  are  help- 
ing the  people  In  Afghanistan,  we  are 
helping  them  to  defend  their  home- 
land against  an  Invasion,  against  ag- 
gression, and  that  is  sustainable  and 
understandable. 

Mr.  Rn-TER.  If  I  could  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  further  yield,  the  fact  is 
that  the  developed  small  "d"  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  the  Contras  are  far.  far 
more  small  "d"  democratic  than  the 
goals  of  the  Mujtahldin.  the  societies 
being  quite  different,  the  societies 
being  quite  leas  undeveloped  in  the 
sense  of  understanding  democracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHucH]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  JMi.  StuddsI. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  calm  and  I  think  very  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  rhetoric  Is 
stripped  away,  this  debate  Is  about 
war.  The  President  has  not  asked  Con- 
gress simply  to  agree  that  Nicaragua's 
Government  Is  extreme;  or  to  express 
our  unhapplness  with  restriction  on 
the  press  and  with  the  harassment  of 
political  parties;  we  are  not  being 
asked  simply  to  acknowledge  the  good 
intentions  of  men  like  Arturo  Cniz;  we 
are  not  being  asked  to  authorize  the 
use  oCmilitary  force  to  defend  against 
Nicaraguan  aggression,  or  to  halt 
whatever  material  support  Nicaragua 
may  be  providing  to  the  rebels  in  E3 
Salvador. 

We  are  being  asked  to  lend  American 
weapons,  dollars,  and  prestige  to  a 
movement  whose  aim  Is  the  violent 
overthrow  of  a  government  with 
whom  we  are  at  peace,  and  against 
whom  we  can  fully  protect  ourselves 
and  our  other  regional  friends  without 
resorting  to  armed  Invasion  or  support 
for  violent  coimterrevolutlon. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  the  Con- 
tras—now  that  they  have  failed  so  dis- 
mally at  arms  interdiction— because 
they  can  keep  the  pressure  on  Mana- 
gua; they  can  cause  economic  hardship 
that  will  undermine  the  popularity  of 
the  regime:  and  they  will  provide  an 
alternative  to  which  dissident  or  dis- 
gruntled Nlcaraguans  may  turn. 

But  the  issue  today  is  not  whether 
Nicaraguan  dissident  groups— Internal 
or  In  exile— should  exist;  the  question 
Is  whether  they  should  be  an  instru- 
ment—Indeed, whether  they  should 
owe  their  very  existence— to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  SUtes. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  democracy 
take  hold  in  Nicaragua,  as  we  would  In 
Guatemala,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  in  El 
Salvador,  where  its  grasp  is  still  far 
shakier     than     this     administration 
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would  like  publicly  to  admit.  But  we 
are  not  this  hemisphere's  only  experts 
on  democracy,  social  Justice,  the  ftdr 
treatment  of  Indigenous  populations, 
or  human  rights.  There  are  many 
other  supporters  of  these  concepts  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  fundamental 
question  we  are  being  asked  today  is 
whether  we  should  approach  the  Nica- 
ragua problem  on  a  unilateral  or  on  a 
regional  basis. 

The  bipartisan  policy  being  put  for- 
ward today  as  an  alternative  to  the 
course  suggested  by  President  Reagan 
includes  a  willingness  to  respond  force- 
fully to  acts  of  lawlessness  or  aggres- 
sion, but  it  contains,  as  well,  a  commit- 
ment to  work  seriously  with  the  Con- 
tadora  countries  for  a  regional  peace, 
and  to  rely  on  legal  methods  for  en- 
couraging democratic  Nlcaraguans 
both  inside  and  outside  the  country. 

Some  In  this  body  who  see  the 
wisdom  of  regional  action  believe, 
nonetheless,  that  pressure  from  the 
Contras  is  needed  to  give  that  regional 
approach  a  chance  to  work.  I  do  not 
agree. 

With  respect  to  security  matters,  the 
Contras  are  not  needed  to  respond  to 
whatever  threat  Nicaragua  may  pose 
to  us  or  to  our  neighbors,  a  threat  that 
has.  in  any  case,  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. 

With  respect  to  internal  issues,  there 
exists  more  evidence  to  contradict 
than  to  support  the  notion  that  Nica- 
ragua will  liberalize  its  political  system 
due  to  pressure  from  the  Contras. 

But  Nicaragua  has  shown,  through 
Its  participation  in  Contadora.  that  it 
does  care  about  it*,  reputation  within 
Latin  America.  And  lAtln  American 
leaders  have  shown  an  increased  will- 
ingness to  embrace  and  encourage  the 
spread  of  democratic  principles 
throughout  the  region.  Nicaragua  in- 
cluded. 

But  U.S.  support  for  the  Contras  Is 
not  the  lever  that  wUl  make  regional 
pressure  work;  It  is  the  wedge  dividing 
U.S.  methods  and  goals  from  those  of 
our  democratic  neighbors.  Not  a  single 
Latin  American  head  of  state  has 
given— or  could  glve^publlc  support  to 
CIA  or  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

The  Contra  operation  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  a  violation  of 
international  law,  and  Latin  govern- 
ments care  about  that;  their  concern  is 
heightened  by  past  American  Interven- 
tion in  the  region,  especially  In  Nicara- 
gua. Latins  know.  too.  that  military 
control  of  the  Contras  is  held  by  offi- 
cers who  are  more  killers  than  free- 
dom fighters,  ex-natlonal  guard  who 
may  share  with  our  President  Reagan 
a  strong  belief  In  anticommunlsm.  but 
who  also  possess,  in  the  tradition  of 
their  own  past  President  Somoza.  a  vi- 
cious and  self-righteous  Intolerance 
for  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 

For  these  reasons,  our  support  for 
the  Contras  is  a  distraction,  shifting 
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the  world  spotlight  away  from  Nlcara- 
gtia's  misdeeds  to  our  own.  We  have 
mined  harbors,  taught  political  assas- 
sination, and  allied  ourselves  with  kill- 
ers. In  so  doing,  we  have  fulfilled  the 
predictions  and  helped  to  consolidate 
the  power  of  Nicaragua's  most  ex- 
treme leaders. 

This  Is  not  a  sensible  policy  for  en- 
couraging change  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  a 
policy,  rather,  of  reaction.  It  is  as  If 
our  country  had  lost  faith  In  the  sanc- 
tity of  law.  in  the  skill  of  our  diplo- 
mats, in  the  good  will  of  our  neigh- 
bors, in  the  resilience  of  democratic 
values,  in  our  ability  to  learn  from  his- 
tory, and  In  our  commitment — en- 
forced by  the  will  of  the  American 
people— not  to  unleash  the  forces  of 
war  without  fully  exploring  other  op- 
tions and  never  without  due  cause. 

Not  long  ago.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  complained  that  America  was 
becoming  the  hamlet  of  nations;  that 
we  were  too  introspective,  too  princi- 
pled, too  fearful,  too  plagued  by  guilt 
to  act  when  action  was  required.  That 
is  a  provocative  image,  but  today's 
debate  will  decide  whether  we  will  go 
to  the  other  extreme.  Whether  we  will 
act  without  regard  for  law,  facts,  prin- 
ciples, or  consequences;  whether  In  re- 
jecting Hamlet  we  will  become  the 
Bemhard  Goetz  of  nations;  or  wheth- 
er we  cannot  with  confidence  In  our- 
selves and  our  values,  and  with  the 
help  of  regional  friends,  find  a  better 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  everyday  In 
this  body  that — on  a  matter  of  major 
consequence— the  right  thing  to  do— 
and  the  popular  thing  to  do — coincide. 
But  that  is  the  case  today. 

The  American  people  overwhelming- 
ly reject  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

Common  sense.  International  law. 
and  simple  humanity  reject  the  policy 
of  this  administration  in  Nicaragua. 

And  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  that 
this  House  ought  not— with  pride,  and 
without  any  need  to  temporize  or  com- 
promise—reject out  of  hand  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  In  Nicara- 
gua. 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
gave  a  very  eloquent  speech  for  which 
I  heard  very  little  documentation,  but 
I  would  refer  to  the  gentleman,  when 
he  talks  about  those  killers,  as  he 
refers  to  the  Contra  or  counterrevolu- 
tionary forces,  to  their  document  on 
national  dialog  of  the  Nicaragua  Re- 
sistance, dated  March  2,  1985.  in  which 
they  advocated  to  recogiilze  the  prima- 
cy of  civilian  society;  a  dissolution  of 
the  totalitarian  state  party  army  trilo- 
gy: full  respect  of  human  rights  and 


fundamental  freedoms  of  expression, 
assembly,  religion,  and  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  hiassachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]  has  expired. 

Mr.  "BROOIKFTELH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  economic  system  which  provides 
for  the  development  of  the  private 
sector  Institutionalization  of  the  mul- 
tiparty electoral  system;  free  elections: 
freedom  to  organize  unions;  a  modem 
productive  process  of  the  Integral 
agrarian  reform;  administrative  decen- 
tralization; general  amnesty  and 
pardon  for  political  crimes  and  related 
crimes,  and  expulsion  from  the  coun- 
try of  all  foreign  internationalists  such 
as  military  advisers  and  troops. 

In  contrast,  the  government,  which 
controls  Nicaragua,  and  I  asstune  in 
which  the  gentleman  espouses  hope 
and  credence,  is  consistently  violating 
the  human  rights  of  its  own  citizens, 
repressing  its  economy,  imprisoning 
and  executing  its  people. 

Now.  I  Just  wonder  how  in  the  world 
can  the  gentleman  give  that  wonderful 
speech  and  relate  to  us  in  eloquent 
terms  a  defense  of  his  position,  when 
this  is  the  position  of  the  Contras 
which  was  overlooked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  about  to  say 
"Without  objection,  so  ordered."  to 
that  long  list  of  unarguable  things 
which  he  read. 

No  one  could  object  to  that.  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Soviet  Union  reads  some- 
what the  same.  My  reference  was  to 
the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  military  leadership  of  the 
Contras  are  former  members  of  the 
Somoza  national  guard. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  mlntues  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollom]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  peace  in  Nicaragua  is 
not  enough.  To  preserve  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Central  America  and  to 
protect  our  southern  borders  from  ter- 
rorism In  the  future,  the  spread  of 
Communist  dictatorship  In  Central 
America  must  be  stopped. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  movement  must  be  fundamental- 
ly changed  in  order  to  obtain  the  goals 
that  I  just  outlined.  In  order  to  stop 
that  kind  of  aggressive  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Sandinistas  as  Marxist- 
Leninists  and  Communists  intent  on 
expansion  and  Interventionism  In 
their  neighborhood  countries  next 
door    we    have    to    bring    a    certain 


amount  of  pressure.  The  question 
before  us  today  is  over  what  kind  of 
pressure  will  be  effective,  and  whether 
or  not  we  should  engage  in  military 
pressure  indirectly  through  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  rise  today  to  support  the  military 
aid  to  the  Contras  as  the  only  logical 
pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  that  is 
going  to  yield  meaningful  results  In 
terms  of  fundamental  change  in  the 
policies  of  the  Sandinistas,  and  that  Is 
what  it  is  all  about.  Economic  pres- 
sure, political  talk,  dialog,  all  of  the 
other  simply  Is  not  going  to  make  the 
movement  that  is  necessary  when  you 
are  dealing  with  hardcore  Communist 
regimes,  and  that  is  what  the  Sandl- 
nista  regime  is. 

I  want  to  demonstrate  that  by  quot- 
ing from  one  of  the  comandante's 
speeches  in  May  of  1984.  Comandante 
Arce,  one  of  the  nine  member  ruling 
directorate  of  the  SandinistJis.  gave  a 
speech  before  the  Nicaraguan  Socialist 
Party  which  was  recorded  and  reprint- 
ed a  number  of  times.  Just  a  couple  of 
quotes  will  demonstrate  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

In  his  speech  he  talks  about  the 
democratic  principles  that  after  their 
1979  revolution  the  Sandinistas  origi- 
nally stated  they  were  going  to  sup- 
port. He  says: 

Those  principles  were  non-alignment 
abroad,  a  mixed  economy,  and  political  plu- 
ralism. With  those  three  elements,  we  kept 
the  International  community  from  goins 
along  with  American  policy  in  Nicaragua. 

Of  course,  once  defined  In  specific  terms, 
this  Imposed  certain  commitments.  One  was 
that  we  said  we  were  going  to  elect  a  constit- 
uent assembly,  that  we  were  going  to  have 
elections.  While  we  might  view  those  com- 
mitments ss  negative,  if  we  analyze  our  rev- 
olution in  black  and  white,  we  still  consider 
them  to  be  positive  at  this  time.  Of  course, 
if  we  did  not  have  the  war  situation  imposed 
on  us  by  the  t7nited  States,  the  electoral 
problem  would  be  totally  out  of  place  in 
terms  of  its  usefulness,  what  a  revolution 
really  needs  Is  the  power  to  act.  The  power 
to  act  is  precisely  what  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletar- 
Ut— the  ability  of  the  [working]  class  to 
impose  Its  will  by  using  the  means  at  hand 
[without]  bourgeois  formalities. 

For  us,  then,  the  elections,  viewed  from 
that  perspective,  are  a  nuisance,  just  as  a 
number  of  things  that  make  up  the  reality 
of  our  revolution  are  a  nuisance. 
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He  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  think  this  is 
exceedingly  important,  what  Comman- 
dante  Arce  said  last  year: 

Imperialism  asks  three  things  of  us:  to 
abandon  interventionism,  to  abandon  our 
strategic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
socialist  community,  and  to  be  democratic. 
We  cannot  cease  being  internationalists 
unless  we  cease  being  revolutionaries. 

We  cannot  discontinue  strategic  relation- 
ships unless  we  cease  being  revolutionaries. 
It  is  Impossible  even  to  consider  this. 

I  submit  to  you  the  character  of  the 
Sandinistas  in  this  regard  is  very  clear. 
We  have  to  treat  them  as  we  treat  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  to  treat  them 


as  we  treat  the  PLO  because  they  are 
allies  of  the  PLO,  and  I  know  some  of 
you  do  not  believe  that,  but  in  1966, 
when   Cuba   first   became   associated 
with    Arafat,    an    arrangement    was 
made    for   some    training   of    Cuban 
troops  by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, and  then  In  1969,  after  a 
meeting  in  Mexico  City,  the  PLO  invit- 
ed some  of  the  Sandinistas  over  to  be 
trained  in  Lebanon.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  over  there  being  trained  in 
terrorist  tactics  they  participated  In 
the  war  against  Jordan  and  King  Hus- 
sein, and  actually  some  of  them  were 
participants  in  the  highjacking  of  an 
EH  Al  airliner.  That  relationship  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  with  Arafat  toast- 
ing the  Sandinistas  in  Managua  and 
the  fact  that  the  PLO  have  an  embas- 
sy of  70  personnel  in  Managua  This  is 
testament  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
a  close  relationship.  In  fact,  the  PLO 
have  loaned  over  $12  million,  and  I  did 
not   think    they    had    that    kind    of 
money,  but  they  have  loaned  over  $12 
million  in  order  to  support  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  cause. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  what 
we  need  in  this  whole  debate  is  some 
reasoned  imderstanding  that  what  we 
are  dealing  with,  putting  aside  all  the 
propaganda  of  good  will  that  is  trying 
to  emanate  out  of  Managua  at  this 
point  in  time,  to  play  on  our  presses, 
to  bring  up  the  emotions  of  our 
people,  to  charge  us  up  against  the  aid 
to  the  Contras,  the  fact  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  in  Bfanagua  today  is  not 
only  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  regime:  in 
polite  terms  it  is  a  Soviet  Communist 
satellite  regime.  We  have  to  deal  with 
it  the  same  way  that  we  would  the  So- 
viets, and  that  means  with  the  kind  of 
pressure  they  understand.  It  does  not 
mean  simply  relying  on  talk  that  buys 
them  time;  time,  if  they  get  the  time, 
to  go  forward  with  consolidation  inter- 
nally, denying  more  freedoms  and  op- 
portunities for  their  people  and  pre- 
paring more  opportunities  for  inter- 
vention and  bringing  down  the  Salva- 
doran  regime  of  President  Duarte  that 
is  the  one  true  democracy  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lum]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  that  aU  of 
the  charges  the  gentleman  made 
about  the  Sandinistas  are  correct,  and 
many  of  them  I  think  are,  about  their 
Marxist  orientation,  I  would  like  to 
know  to  what  extent  he  wants  to  see 
the  United  States  mlUtary  effort  par- 
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tlcipate.  I  think  he  wu  sftylnc.  from 
hl5  statements,  that  he  wants  to  go 
beyond  the  pressure  point  of  the  114 
million.  Is  he  talking  about  9100  mil- 
lion? Is  he  talking  about  eventually  a 
strategy  of  ctnnmlttlng  troops? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman's objective  Is. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  in  my  Judgment, 
it  does  not  take  a  lot  of  money  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  bringing  about  pres- 
sure. It  takes  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Contras  in  a  war  movement  to 
bring  hurt  to  bear  on  the  Nlcaraguan 
Sandinistas.  It  does  not  require  Ameri- 
can military  Involvement. 

What  I  want  to  avoid,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  who  support  the  aid  to  the 
Contras  want  to  avoid.  Is  the  eventu- 
ality that  If  in  fact  we  do  not  see  suc- 
cess, if  we  do  not  see  the  Sandinistas 
stop  their  interventionist  policies,  that 
some  day.  not  in  NicaragYia,  but  per- 
haps in  Mexico  at  our  borders,  we  wlU 
see  American  bloodshed,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that.  That  is  the  bottom 
line  that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SavaqsI. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  bit  disturbed 
and  punled  by  some  of  the  argtiments 
that  I  hear  from  the  other  side.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  propose  doing 
pretty  much  the  same  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua  as  we  did  in  the  1960s  re- 
garding Cuba  and  found  it  to  be  coun- 
terproductive. 

We  say  that  we  deny  economic  aid  to 
Nicaragua  because  they  are  moving 
toward  the  Soviet  sphere.  We  arm 
counterrevolutionaries  in  that  nation 
for  the  same  reason.  Well,  If  rebels  are 
armed  In  that  nation,  do  you  not  think 
that  government  must  then  have  arms 
itself,  and  If  we  will  not  seU  arms  to 
them,  they  have  to  go  somewhere  else 
to  get  them?  If  those  Contras  go  down 
into  the  farmlands  and  bum  up  the 
tractors,  as  I  saw  in  visiting  Nicaragua, 
and  we  will  not  sell  them  tractors,  do 
you  not  think  that  is  pushing  them 
into  the  Soviet  sphere?  And  yet  we 
claim  that  that  is  the  rationale  for  our 
policy,  rather  than  the  result. 

It  makes  me  think  of  the  story  about 
the  teenager  who  murdered  his  par- 
ents, and  then  after  being  found  guilty 
in  court,  pleaded  for  mercy  on  the 
basis  that  he  was  then  an  orphan.  We 
are  producing  counter  to  what  we  pro- 
pose. 

And  may  I  add.  I  am  Just  as  dis- 
turbed about  the  business  of  humani- 
tarian aid.  Any  aid  to  the  Contras  pro- 
motes the  violent  overthrow  of  a  duly 
elected  government  with  which  we  are 
not  at  war,  which  violates  many  of  our 
treaty  obligations.  A  dollar  Is  a  dollar. 
If  you  came  to  me  and  you  wanted  to 
buy  a  hamburger  and  also  a  beer,  and 
each  cost  $2  and  you  only  had  $2  in 


your  pocket,  and  you  walked  up  and 
said.  "Ous.  how  about  letting  me  have 
12  so  I  can  get  a  beer?"  You  are  going 
to  use  yours  to  buy  the  hamburger. 
And  if  I  am  against  alcohol,  I  might 
say,  "No.  I  will  not  loan  you  $2  for  a 
beer."  I  win  loan  you  12  for  food  or  for 
something  worthwhile,"  and  you  say, 
"OK,  then  loan  me  $2  to  buy  a  ham- 
burger." So  I  loan  you  $2  to  buy  a 
hamburger,  which  frees  up  your  $2  to 
buy  the  beer  and  you  end  up  with  the 
hamburger  and  the  beer.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make?  A  dollar  is  a  dollar. 

Aid  to  promote  violence  inside  of  a 
duly  elected  government  Is  wrong.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  dictate  to  others.  The 
elections  in  Nicaragua,  in  my  estima- 
tion, were  fairer  than  the  elections  in 
EI  Salvador,  because  I  talked  to  a  can- 
didate who  ran  in  the  election  in  Nica- 
ragua who  was  In  favor  of  the  Contras 
and  did  not  mind  saying  so.  You 
cannot  find  someone  who  ran  against 
Diuule  In  El  Salvador  who  would 
admit  being  in  support  of  the  guerril- 
las of  El  Salvador.  Certainly  the  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua  were  more  fair  than 
the  elections  in  Guatemala  because 
you  never  have  had  elections  there  at 
all.  That  country  is  ruled  by  brutal, 
military  dictatorship. 

So  I  wonder  about  the  veracity  of 
these  arguments.  Very  soon  the  very 
people  who  are  here  today  arguing 
atraut  spending  some  money  to  over- 
throw another  government  will  be  ar- 
guing that  we  do  not  have  a  dime  to 
spend  to  help  provide  postsecondary 
education  for  our  children,  that  we  do 
not  have  money  to  spend  to  help  in- 
crease the  cost  of  our  seniors  for  Medi- 
care. They  wiU  argue  then  that  we  do 
not  hav*  a  dime,  so  we  do  not  have  to 
tax  pensions  and  Insurance  annuities. 

I  think  the  problem  here  is  that  we 
have  our  values  wrong.  That  Is  where 
the  money  needs  to  be  spent,  and  If 
this  country  still  insists  on  wanting  to 
Intervene  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
some  other  nation  In  defense  of  de- 
mocracy, why  not  Guatemala,  a  far 
better  example  than  Nicaragua,  but 
better  still,  why  not  In  the  most 
prominent  example  of  fascism  In  the 
world  today,  the  government  of  South 
Africa,  where  there  is  no  question  that 
democracy  does  not  exist  because  by 
their  own  laws  75  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation that  Is  black  is  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  say  not  a  dime  to  declare  war  and 
send  our  youth  into  Central  America. 

D  1450 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  th-  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TRAncAirr]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  just  recently  completed  a  trip 
during  which  I  was  In  Nicaragua  for  4 
days.  I  was  able  to  visit  the  combat 
zone  near  Ocotal  and  Somoto.  Some  of 
the  things  I  have  learned  were  baslcal- 
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ly  many  of  the  things  that  have  been 
repeated  today. 

Of  the  FDN,  46  of  their  49  leaders 
are  old  Somoza  National  Guardsmen. 
Many  of  the  peasants  do  not  think  too 
kindly  of  the  FDN. 

Second  of  all,  there  is  no  unification 
among  this  Contra  organization.  liCany 
of  them  fight  among  themselves.  They 
do  not  have  a  unified  front,  and  they 
cannot  be  successful  against  this  San- 
dinista  regime. 

Now,  It  is  true  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
is  a  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  of 
government.  But  I  think  the  question 
comes  here  as  to  the  real  issues,  and  I 
think  there  are  basically  three  op- 
tions. 

The  first  one  is,  do  we  continue  our 
present  course  of  action  to  pressure 
the  Nicaraguans  economically  through 
embargos  and  militarily  through  the 
Contras? 

Second  of  all.  do  we  negotiate  to  re- 
solve our  differences  with  Nicaragua 
diplomatically  in  concert  with  other 
countries  in  the  region? 

Or,  finally,  do  we  commit  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  a  conventional  war  in 
Nicaragua? 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  question 
and  meet  with  President  Ortega,  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  Members  something, 
he  is  pretty  sharp.  He  will  get  on  tele- 
vision and  you  can  bring  up  all  the 
atrocities  that  exist  in  Nicaragua  and 
he  will  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"We  are  a  nation  at  war,  a  war  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  American 
intervention,  and  when  a  nation  Is  at 
war,  I  must  do  what  I  have  to  do  to 
protect  my  people.  You  mine  my  har- 
bors, you  produce  the  CIA  manual 
which  attempts  to  assassinate  and 
overthrow  my  government,  and,"  he 
says,  "you  name  me  one  time.  Con- 
gressman, one  time  we  have  gone  out 
of  the  borders  of  Nicaragua.  Name  me 
one  time,  because,"  he  said.  "We 
haven't." 

And  he  said.  "In  the  U.S.A..  If  I  wear 
my  fatigues,  they  call  me  Castro,  and 
if  I  wear  a  three-piece  suit  and  comb 
my  hair,  they  call  me  Gorbachev."  He 
says,  "I  am  Just  protecting  the  good 
people  of  Nicaragua." 

He  is  pretty  good  at  selling,  and  he 
has  public  opinion  on  his  side,  because 
this  world  was  upset  and  people  every- 
where were  upset  about  the  mining  of 
those  harbors.  I  was  upset,  and  I  was 
not  in  Congress.  I  think  there  should 
have  been  some  indictments  come 
down  with  that. 

But  here  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make:  If  we  would  take  off  the  mili- 
tary support,  he  cannot  have  us  as  the 
whipping  boys  over  there,  and  then 
those  people,  with  their  empty  stom- 
achs, those  people  who  are  upset  with 
living  conditions  where  poverty  is  so 
rampant,  will  attempt  to  overthrow 
any  government,  and  the  process  from 


within  is  the  one  we  must  attempt  to 
manifest  now. 

The  military  situation  is  going  to 
continue  to  lead  us  down  the  line,  and 
we  cannot  even  have  a  military  suc- 
cess. But  now  we  have  special  forces  in 
Honduras,  and  I  have  some  suspicions 
about  that.  Are  those  special  forces 
dealing  with  covet  operations,  really 
dealing  with  Hondurans?  Or  is  there 
now  an  involvement  with  CIA  that 
could  be  reaching  into  the  Contra  op- 
eration at  a  heavier  pace  than  what 
has  been  rei>orted  to  us? 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  a  gov- 
ernment that  becomes  a  power  like 
the  Sandinistas  did  by  force  has  to 
govern  by  force,  and  they  will  be  over- 
thrown by  force.  But  If  they  are  over- 
thrown right  now,  the  government 
that  will  take  power  In  Nicaragua  will 
be  another  one  Just  like  it,  and  there  is 
not  going  to  be  a  settlement  there 
with  gtins.  There  has  to  be  a  diplomat- 
ic resolve. 

I  am  for  humanitarian  aid.  but  I 
would  like  to  see  us  structure  it  a  little 
differently.  There  is  a  tremendous 
health  need  there  in  that  country,  and 
I  think  our  specific  U.S.  aid  should  be 
directed  in  a  tangible  measure  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  people,  the  average 
person,  the  people  who  can  recognize 
and  understand  it  and  say  "thank 
you"  for  it.  And  we  should  continue 
the  pressure  from  within  that  country 
on  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandlnlsta  regime, 
because  what  they  are  doing  Is  they 
are  taking  those  people  In  the  gray 
area  and  they  are  coming  over  to  their 
side.  Public  opinion  Is  on  his  side,  and 
he  Is  good  at  it. 

So  I  Just  believe  particularly  that  a 
military  continuation  is  not  only  going 
to  be  the  answer,  it  is  going  to  commit 
us  further  into  a  military  confronta- 
tion. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add,  after  being 
there,  that  those  conditions  are  very 
bad,  and  there  are  too  many  people 
there  who  do  not  like  to  see  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  too  much  Yankee  impe- 
rialist talk.  And  while  it  is  not  the  best 
government— we  know  that;  it  is  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government— I  think 
in  our  spirit  of  self-determination, 
somewhere  along  the  way  we  have  to 
project  that  to  these  other  countries 
themselves.  The  self-determination  for 
the  future  of  their  government  is  a 
very  Important  Issue,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  that  is  integral  here. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  look  back 
through  the  Congressional  Record 
and  as  I  listen  to  this  debate,  and  as  I 
listened  to  it  last  year  and  listened  to 
the  debate  the  year  before,  and  as  I 
read  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  similarity  here  to  the  MX.  The 
MX    has    been,    if    you    remember, 


couched  in  terms  that  "You  can't  pull 
the  rug  from  under  the  President." 

Well,  now  the  President  has  come  up 
with  a  last-minute  bargaining  propos- 
al, and  in  order  to  get  them  to  the 
table,  "You  can't  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  me.  You've  got  to  vote  $14  mil- 
lion." 

But  there  is  another  similarity  to 
the  MX  also.  The  similarity  is  this:  In 
order  to  rationalize  this,  in  order  to 
explain  it,  we  have  gone  through 
almost  as  many  basing  modes  with  the 
Contras  as  we  have  with  the  MX.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Members  who  supported 
this  2  years  ago  standing  in  this  well 
and  saying,  "We  are  not  out  to  over- 
throw any  government,  we  are  not  out 
to  subvert  a  government,  we  are  out 
simply  to  stop  the  arms  flow"— the  al- 
leged arms  flow,  to  whatever  extent  It 
was— "from  Nicaragua  Into  El  Salva- 
dor." 

Now,  the  arms  flow  we  were  stop- 
ping was  through  Honduras  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  then  to  the  west.  That 
was  always  a  little  controversial 
anyhow  as  to  whether  that  existed, 
but  let  us  assiune  for  the  moment  that 
it  did.  That  is  all  these  folks  wanted  to 
do.  They  just  simply  wanted  to  put 
some  pressure  on  at  the  border,  and 
there  were  Just  a  thousand  or  two  of 
them. 

But  now  we  have  shifted  the  ration- 
alization. We  are  not  stopping  the 
arms  flow  anymore.  What  we  are 
doing  now,  in  the  second  stage,  we  are 
simply  putting  pressure  on  Managua. 
Well,  we  are  not  serious  about  It. 
Nobody  is  going  to  Managua.  They  say 
nobody  is  seriously  going  to  affect  the 
peasantry,  but  we  are  Just  putting 
pressure  on.  Now,  finally,  in  the  last 
summary  we  are  making  them  say, 
"uncle."  That  sounds  to  me  like  we  are 
trying  to  go  to  Managxia. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  are  constant- 
ly shifting  our  focus.  And  to  those 
who  do  not  think  there  is  an  expan- 
sion going  on,  I  refer  them  to  the  non- 
classified sections  of  the  report  the 
President  has  submitted  to  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  submit  the  New  York 
Times  analyses  of  the  classified  sec- 
tions which  say  that  the  proposal  is  to 
increase  in  the  north  the  Contra 
forces  20,000  to  25,000— that  is  up 
from  15,000— and  to  increase  In  the 
south  5,000  to  10,000.  So  definitely 
there  is  an  escalation  planned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to 
make  an  argument  for  Daniel  Ortega. 
This  Is  not  a  referendum  on  Ortega. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  It  Is  a  referen- 
dum on  us.  I  think  it  is  a  referendum 
on  what  we  say  is  acceptable  behavior. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Ortega,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Sandlanlsta  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  agree  with  the  human 
rights  violations,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  military  posture,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  military  posture  Incldentlally 
in  Chile,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Guatemala, 


I  did  not  suppori  it  In  Argentina,  and 
so  whether  it  is  Ortega  or  whether  it  is 
Guatemala  or  Honduras  or  South 
Africa  or  whoever  it  is.  you  can  Just 
say  that  you  are  not  participating  and 
you  are  not  going  to  condone  that 
kind  of  activity. 

A  gentleman  previously  spoke  about 
the  metastasizing  of  communism 
through  Central  America.  Yr  ,,  It  may 
be,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
what  is  metastasized  is  hunger  and 
poverty  and  need  and  deprivation.  And 
sometimes  what  you  do,  when  you  go 
out  to  fight  Communists,  so-called, 
you  make  them.  And  If  I  were  a  peas- 
ant and  everytlme  I  looked  up  to  see 
who  was  causing  me  the  harm,  who 
was  burning  my  village,  who  was 
shooting  up  my  wedding  party,  who 
was  making  my  brother  lie  down  in  a 
grave,  as  was  depicted  in  Newsweek, 
and  then  cutting  his  throat,  and  I  saw 
that  person  was  armed  and  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  what  would  I 
think  after  a  while?  I  would  think  that 
the  United  States  was  my  enemy,  and 
that  maybe  this  fellow  over  here,  who 
is  a  hustler  for  Fidel  Castro  or 
Ortega— name  or  call  them  what  you 
will;  put  a  name  on  them,  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same  because  he  or  she  is  a 
salesman— maybe  that  person  will  help 
me;  at  least  they  are  not  doing  that  to 
me  and  they  are  offering  me  some- 
thing. 

D  1500 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  offering 
something,  too.  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  buUets.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
ideas.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  aid.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  the  kind  of  things 
this  country  has  spoken  for. 

I  guess  the  greatest  insult  I  have 
heard  during  this  whole  disc\isslon 
that  has  gone  on  acroas  the  country 
for  months  is  this  somehow  likening 
the  Contras  to  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  right  is 
George  Washington.  On  my  left  is  La- 
fayette. I  do  not  rank  them  with  the 
Nlcaraguan  Contras.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  have  participated.  I  hope 
they  would  not  have.  Indeed,  I  know 
they  would  not  have  in  the  same  kind 
of  activity  that  we  seem  to  have  de- 
picted. I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
stood  for  the  same  kinds  of  things 
that  Somoza  stood  for  and  that  some 
of  those  still  active  in  the  Contra 
movement  have  stood  for. 

So  I  guess  what  I  am  urging  is  that 
we  say  that  we  are  not  making  this  a 
referendum  on  Ortega.  I  am  not  here 
to  defend  or  to  stand  up  for  him.  I 
simply  do  not  support  those  policies, 
but  by  the  same  token,  I  do  not  sup- 
port those  in  many  other  areas,  either. 
What  I  do  think  we  have  to  look  at  is 
yes,  you  can  fund  the  Contras  all  the 
way  to  Managua.  Maybe  they  will  get 
there,  maybe  they  will  not;  but  on  the 
way  there,  they  are  going  to  kill  a  lot 
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of  people  and  those  are  the  hearts  and 
minds  that  I  thought  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  wlnnlns. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  VirglnU  CMr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  aid  for  the  Contras 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly 
in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  I  headed 
a  congressional  delegation  to  visit 
Nicaragua  and  because  of  my  experi- 
ences while  there  and  my  concerns 
about  the  Central  American  region 
generally.  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commenting  on  the  Nicara- 
guan  situation  today  and  urging  sup- 
port for  the  President's  request  for 
114  million  to  aid  Nicaraguan  insur- 
goits  who  are  attempting  to  defeat 
the  brutal  SandHnista  regime. 

During  my  trip  to  Nicaragua  I  met 
with  people  on  all  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Since  my  return  I  have  fol- 
lowed developments  in  that  country 
with  intense  interest  and  concern.  The 
situation  in  Nicaragiia  concerns  me  be- 
cause this  country  so  closely  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  is  so  near 
to  American  shores  and  Is  thus  a 
threat  to  the  American  people.  My  in- 
terest also  stems  from  the  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  the  Nicaraguan 
people  I  met  and  their  expression  of 
hope  for  the  possibility  of  a  political 
solution  over  the  problems  that  sepa- 
rate the  United  States  and  the  current 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

My  introduction  to  Nicaragua  came 
through  El  Salvador.  With  the  uaist- 
ance  of  our  colleagues  Representatives 
Tomr  Hall.  Bob  McEwkh,  Chbisto- 
PHxa  Smith,  and  Dak  Coats.  I  coordi- 
nated a  public/private  partnership 
which  provided  95  tons  of  humanitari- 
an relief  supplies  to  the  displaced 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

In  announcing  the  result  of  our  ef- 
forts to  solicit  contributions  from 
American  companies,  I  said  that  the 
people  of  El  Salvador— infants,  chil- 
dren, women,  and  families— were  both 
the  real  victims  and  the  real  future  for 
El  Salvador.  What  so  often  is  lost  In 
the  headlines  and  reports  on  EI  Salva- 
dor reaching  this  country  Is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  struggling 
nation:  fortunately  the  El  Salvadorans 
now  have  a  President  who  Is  pursuing 
reforms  to  rebuUd  their  country  and 
take  the  path  that  leads  to  democracy. 
After  meeting  with  people  of  all 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum  in  Nica- 
ragua. I  believe  it  can  also  be  said  that 
the  people  of  that  country  are  victims 
too  and  their  case  is  also  lost  in  the 
headlines.  The  Nicaraguans  are  vic- 
tims because  rights  that  were  prom- 
ised to  them  during  the  1979  revolu- 
tion are  being  systematically  denied  as 
seen  by  the  abuses  of  human  rights. 


censorship  of  the  press  and  haram 
ment  of  the  church.  Yet.  the  situation 
seems  to  go  largely  unnoticed  and  un- 
reported by  the  press  as  personal  liber- 
ties are  denied;  freedom  of  the  press  is 
almost  nonexistent  and  the  church  is 
constantly  harassed  and  threatened. 

There  are  tremendous  violations 
with  the  leftist  regime  in  Nicaragua 
that  took  over  with  the  promise  of 
freedom.  In  fact.  Just  the  opposite  has 
happened.  For  example,  in  his  April 
23.  1984.  pastoral  letter.  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  noted  attempts  to 
"defame  legitimate  pastors,  censor  the 
media,  stifle  new  ideas,  the  disregard 
for  moral  and  religious  ideas  and  the 
lack  of  respect  for  human  dignity." 
The  letter  also  urged  in  a  straightfor- 
ward and  nonpartisan  manner  that  ev- 
eryone should  participate  in  a  con- 
structive dialog. 

All  Nicmracuana  inside  and  outside  the 
country  must  participate  In  this  dialogue, 
regardlen  of  claas  or  partisan  belief.  Pur- 
thennore.  we  think  that  Nlcaraguana  who- 
have  taken  up  anna  against  the  Oovem- 
ment  must  also  participate  In  this  dialogue. 
If  not.  there  will  be  no  poaslbUlty  of  a  settle- 
ment and  our  people,  especially  the  poorest 
among  them,  will  continue  to  suffer  and  die. 

His  words  to  me  were  equally  telling: 
"A  major  part  of  the  people  are  un- 
happy but  they  are  also 
afraid  •  •  •  we  are  fighting  a  monster 
that  includes  the  Soviet  Union,  Bul- 
garia, and  Cuba  •  •  •  and  this  revolu- 
tion could  spread  to  Mexico  or  other 
parts  of  the  Hemisphere."  He  also 
noted  that  since  the  Qovemment  con- 
trols the  media,  its  propaganda  and 
facade  of  fairness  and  spirituality  in- 
corporated In  the  Government  struc- 
ture mislead  observers  outside  the 
country. 

Another  example  Lie.  Pedro  J.  Cha- 
morro,  the  editor  at  that  time  of  La 
Prensa,  which  is  the  only  vestige  re- 
maining of  a  free  newspaper:  He  had 
defied  the  Government  by  refusing  to 
include  propaganda  in  this  newspaper. 
The  Government  already  censors  La 
Prensa.  He  also  told  of  being  awak- 
ened to  a  machlnegun  going  off  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  phone  to  frighten 
him  and  of  moving  his  family  to  Costa 
Rica  to  avoid  episodes  like  the  one 
when  a  mob  defaced  his  home  and 
demonstrated  outside. 

Another  story  was  related  to  me 
about  a  church  group  whose  office  was 
ransacked  and  the  office  employees  at- 
tacked by  unidentified  armed  individ- 
uals believed  to  be  members  of  state 
security.  This  individual  said:  'The 
biggest  crime  In  Nicaragua  Is  to  tell  a 
foreigner  what  is  really  happening.  If 
you  tell  anyone,  you  will  commit  trea- 
son." 

He  also  offered  this  observation: 
"Everything  that  is  Christian  is  con- 
sidered the  enemy."  This  same  young 
man  also  told  of  young  people  being 
forced  to  Join  the  Army  and  sent  to 
fight  untrained  in  order  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  hundreds  of  mar- 
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tyrs  and  of  a  teaching  situation  that 
does  not  permit  students  to  argue 
against  professors.  In  an  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  religious  perse- 
cution exists  he  also  told  us  the  Gov- 
ernment has  created  a  special  office  to 
talk  to  and  mislead  outside  visitors. 

These  allegations  were  substantiated 
by  others  whom  I  met  Another  man 
told  of  a  movie  house  that  was  emp- 
tied midway  through  the  movie  and 
the  young  men  were  taken  away  to 
join  the  Army,  a  person  who  was 
handing  out  bulletins  with  human 
rights  violations  was  jailed  for  2 
months,  a  man's  wife  was  tricked  into 
wearing  a  prison  gown  to  visit  her  hus- 
band while  he  was  then  told  she  too 
had  been  jailed  causing  him  to  submit 
to  Government  pressure. 

"In  a  systematic  way,  they've  gone 
about  instituting  a  Marxist  regime," 
one  man  said.  "Nicaragua  is  divided 
into  three  groups— those  who  have 
left,  those  getting  ready  to  leave,  and 
those  who  will  leave  on  or  about  No- 
vember 4— election  day,  1984— when 
the  Sandinistas  reelect  themselves." 

Aid  to  the  Contras  would  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  only  existing  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinista  government.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  considering 
some  aid  to  the  Contras  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
request  for  $14  million  to  aid  the  Con- 
tras. The  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  if  the  Sandinistas  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  and  church-supervised  peace 
talks  to  produce  a  new  election,  the 
aid  money  would  be  used  to  buy  food, 
medical  supplies,  and  clothing  for  the 
insurgents.  I  would  welcome  this  de- 
velopment and  I  believe  this  aid  pack- 
age would  create  Incentives  for  dialog 
and  peace,  a  goal  to  which  we  all  can 
strive  to  achieve.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

To  lend  further  support  to  the  case 
for  aid  to  the  Contras  I  would  like  to 
Include  an  article  by  George  Will, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  21: 
Poa  THE  PanioxirT,  a  Shattkriho  Odvat 

This  la  the  moat  Important  congressional 
moment  since  May  1947,  when  Consress 
aupported  D.8.  Interventlon-through-ald  on 
the  antlcommunlat  side  in  the  Oreek  civil 
war.  Congress  thereby  transformed  contain- 
ment from  a  theory  Into  a  policy. 

Congress  haa  now  effectively  killed  aid  for 
the  antlcoi-imunist  side  in  Nicaragua's  civU 
war.  Congress  haa  forbidden  even  modest  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  mUltary  effort  of  a 
maaa  movement  prepared  to  do  the  dying  to 
prevent  consolidation  of  the  second  Soviet 
satellite  In  this  hemisphere  and  the  first  on 
the  North  American  continent.  The  eviscer- 
ation of  containment  Is  complete. 

What  President  Reagan's  aides  are  calling 
a  compromise  (aid  restricted  to  nonmllltary 
uses)  U  a  shattering  defeat.  He  sought  mili- 
tary support  for  a  military  movement  and 
lost,  utterly.  On  an  laaue  he  characterized— 
correctly— In  the  starkest  moral  and  nation- 
al aecxirlty  tenna.  his  characterization  was 


disproportionate  to  his  effort.  He  did  not  go 
to  the  country  on  television.  A  great  com- 
municator does  not  deal  exclusively  in  good 
news  (it  is  time  for  a  tax  cut;  America  is 
back  and  staodlng  tall).  He  also  rallies  ma- 
jorltlea  for  hard  dedsloDS.  Reagan  has 
chosen  to  board  his  political  capital— for 
what?  The  great  battle  over  Amtrak  subsi- 
dies? 

In  1947  Prestdent  Truman  told  Congress: 
"I  Itelleve  it  must  be  the  poller  of  the 
United  States  to  support  tree  people  who 
are  resisting  subjiigatlon  by  armed  minori- 
ties or  by  outside  pressure."  Reagan's  policy 
was— the  past  tense  is  required— the 
Truman  Doctrine  after  M  years  of  commu- 
nist advance.  An  aimed  Nicaraguan  minori- 
ty, sustained  by  outside  (Soviet,  Cuban.  East 
Oerman.  etc)  forces,  is  sovletiiing  Mlcarsr 
gua  in  the  way  that  was  being  done  in 
Europe  in  1947. 

The  Soviet  Union's  Sandinista  clients 
have  no  more  right  to  rule  Nicaragua  than 
Vidkun  Quisling  bad  to  rule  Norway.  Tet 
the  world  continues  to  Q>eak  of  Sandinista 
steps  toward  Stalinism  as  "failings."  The 
Sandinistas  are  not  somehow  failing  to  im- 
plement democracy;  those  "falllnga"  are 
premeditated  successes. 

PDR  spoke  of  "quarantining"  dictators, 
but  an  isolationist  Congress  resisted,  until 
the  big  war  arrived.  Now  that  today's  <?«m- 
greas  baa  Msuntlslly  q>umed  the  oontraa, 
communist  dictators  on  four  continents  will 
know  that  Congress  will  not  permit  even 
small  inoculations,  let  alcme  quarantine. 

The  sum  Involved— $14  million— is  13  per- 
cent of  the  aum  ($117  million)  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment had  given  to  the  Sandinista  regime 
by  1981.  Familiar  voices  are  saying  the  usual 
things:  that  the  United  States  "drove"  the 
Hanrtlnistas  into  Soviet  dutches.  But  In 
their  first  two  years,  the  wwryllnistas  re- 
ceived more  aid  from  the  United  States  than 
from  any  other  country— five  times  more 
than  the  Somosa  regime  received  In  Its  last 
two  years.  (Someone  should  calculate  the 
value  In  1988  dollars  of  the  aid  Prance  gave 
the  American  Revolution.  It  waa.  I  will 
wager,  much  more  than  $14  million.) 

During  the  Vietnam  war,  people  eager  to 
believe  were  encouraged  by  Hanoi  to  believe 
that  South  Vietnam  waa  experiencing  an 
"Indigenoua  peaaant  revolt"  and  that  the 
ferment  in  Indochina  was  only  cosmetically 
communist.  The  H«T«Mn<«»f|f  deny  their 
American  protectors  the  comfort  of  that 
pretense.  The  Sandinistas  do  not  deign  to 
disgiilae  their  Stalinism  at  home,  their  "ao- 
daliat  solidarity"  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Ita  other  clients,  their  "revolution  without 
borders"  against  neighbors. 

In  1947  Ccmgreas  bad  fresh  memories  of 
the  terrible  price  paid  because  of  nonresist- 
ance  to  Hitler  at  the  time  of  the  remllltarl- 
saUon  of  the  Rhlneland.  Today  the  histori- 
cal memory  of  many  members  of  Congress 
consists  entirely  of  Vietnam  and  Its  putative 
lesaons.  But  congressional  management  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America— too 
little  aid,  too  late;  pursuit  of  the  chimera  of 
negotiated  settlement  with  a  regime  that 
does  not  believe  In  apllttlng  dlff erenoea— la  a 
recipe  for  another  Vietnam;  another  pro- 
tracted failure. 

Surely  the  Americana  who  abould  talk 
leaat  about  negotiated  liberalization  of  the 
Sandinista  regime  are  those  Americans  who, 
by  trying  to  destroy  the  contras,  are  remov- 
ing the  only  serious  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Nicaragua's  communist  president,  writing 
In  The  New  York  Times,  saya  U.S.  support 
for  the  contras  la  "contrary  to  American 


values."  lluU  Is  an  odd  oomplamt  from 
someone  who  proclaims  bis  detestation  of 
American  values,  and  it  is  an  ignorant 
charge,  given  the  long  history  of  U.8.  sup- 
port for  rsalstanoe  to  tyranny. 

Mikhail  Oorbachev  hit  the  ground  run- 
ning—right at  Pakistan,  threatening  repris- 
als If  Pakistan  continues  to  facilitate  aid  for 
tbe  Afghan  resistance.  Now  that  Congress 
bas  spumed  tbe  contras,  bow  long  will  Paki- 
stan resist  Soviet  pressure?  Now  that  Coa- 
greas  will  not  countenance  support  for  the 
contras,  the  increasingly  tiny  voice  of  the 
United  States  wm  have  decreased  resonance 
In  South  Africa,  the  Philippines  and  other 
plaoes  where  freedom  is  at  Issue. 

It  is  said  that  an  optimist  is  someone  who 
believes  his  future  is  uncertain.  Optimism 
about  democracy,  and  not  just  democracy  In 
Central  America,  is  irrational  now  tbat,  six 
months  after  a  landslide  reaffinnatlon  of  a 
president.  Congress,  acting  in  tbe  name  of 
fastidiousness,  lias  removed  the  keystone  of 
his  foreign  policy:  support  for  democratic 
revolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  purpose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  stop  refer- 
ring to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  because  there  are  Memliers  on 
his  side  that  are  going  to  be  voting 
against  this  resolution.  Let  us  try  to  be 
bipartisan  In  approaching  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  caution  the  gentleman  that 
the  bipartisan  alternative  is  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Babitks.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
JOHBS.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  I^acb.  and  Mr. 

ZSCHAU. 

I  think  another  point  the  gentleman 
is  making  is  that  there  is  Sandlnlsta- 
Sovlet-Cuban  connection.  We  know 
that,  and  the  gentleman  should  not  be 
repetitive.  I  think  most  of  the  speak- 
ers here  have  conceded  that  Marxist 
tie. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  that  is  the  case  and  If  we 
agree  on  our  objectives  of  national  se- 
curity, promotion  for  the  United 
States  and  peace  In  the  region,  is  the 
$14  million  that  even  our  General 
Gorman  sajrs  will  not  do  anything 
militarily,  is  that  the  way  we  are  going 
to  achieve  peace? 

One  of  the  arguments  we  heard 
today  in  support  of  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  that  the  Nicaraguan  regime 
Is  antidemocratic  and  a  source  of  sub- 
version In  the  hemisphere.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  move  from  this  premise 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  be 
supporting  the  Nicaraguan  Insurgents, 
based  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  in 
order  to  place  pressure  on  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  to  mend  their  ways. 
A  more  extreme  (Mjnclusion  Is  drawn 
by  other  colleagues  that  we  cannot  in 
any  way  coexist  with  the  Sandinistas, 
and  that  they  must  in  some  way  be  re- 
moved from  power.  If  not  we  will  have 
the  Communists  in  our  front  yard. 


I  think  there  is  bipartisan  agreement 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  committed 
human  rights  violations  and  continue 
to  consolidate  power  under  a  single 
party.  These  violations  are  well  docu- 
mented by  private  sources,  as  well  as 
Amnesty  International  and  State  De- 
partment documents.  If  there  is  one 
oversight  that  many  wdU-meanlng 
Americans  have  after  visiting  Nicara- 
gua, it  is  that  the  «an««n<^4^y  can  do 
no  wrong.  Let  them  read  the  detailed 
reports  of  the  forced  relocations  of  the 
indiglnous  peoples;  the  intimidation, 
the  btiming  of  homes,  and  in  some 
cases  executions.  But  it  is  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  simply  ignore  the  testimo- 
ny of  constituents  in  many  of  our  dis- 
tricts as  coming  from  leftists,  "little 
nuns"  and  "idiots."  It  is  a  desperate 
logic  which  seeks  to  reduce  an  argu- 
ment by  attacking  the  character  of 
the  person  holding  the  argument.  Pri- 
vate testimonies  have  added  to  reports 
of  gross  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  Contra  forces.  I  wonder  why  some 
of  those  who  cry  out  on  behalf  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  are  not  as  ready 
to  condemn  the  Contra  abuses,  as  well 
as  human  rights  violations  in  Chile. 
South  Africa,  and  other  countries. 

If  so  many  Americans  are  convinced 
that  we  should  not  be  fimdlng  the 
Contras,  this  does  not  mean  our  con- 
stituents are  "little  nuns"  or  gullible 
"idiots."  I  reject  the  tone  and  nature 
of  such  argi'ments.  In  fact,  many 
Americans  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  this  issue.  After  reflection  and  ob- 
servation they  have  come  out  against 
a  military  solution  to  a  problem  we 
ought  to  be  working  out  by  supporting 
the  Contadora  initiatives  and  resum- 
ing bilateral  talks  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Humanitarian  aid  sent  through  two 
highly  respected  organizations,  the 
UNHCR  and  the  International  Red 
Cross,  will  help  alleviate  some  of  the 
suffering  of  the  casualties  in  this  con- 
flict. Some  financial  support  for  the 
Contadora  process  wUl  demonstrate 
that  we  promote  Latin  American  ini- 
tiatives and  solutions  to  regional  con- 
flicts. Meanwhile  we  can  prevent  a  dis- 
aster—funding the  escalation  of  vio- 
lence, an  escalation.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  could  lead  to  a  direct  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  Central  America. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  would 
hesitate  to  support  whatever  measures 
are  necessary  to  ensure  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
not  in  our  interest  to  promote  the  es- 
calation of  hostilities  prior  to  explor- 
ing all  diplomatic  alternatives  and  eco- 
nomic pressures.  It  Is  not  in  our  inter- 
est to  circumvent  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. The  Contra  war  has  not  brought 
Nicaragtia  closer  to  pluralism;  It  has 
provided  an  (xx»sion  for  Nicaragua  to 
dig  bomb  shelters  throughout  the 
country,  arm  local  militias,  and  milita- 
rize the  economy.  We  will  not  find  out 
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if  there  is  room  for  a  peaceful  solution 
to  conflict  in  this  region  by  supporting 
a  military  solution.  We  do  luiow  that 
Just  this  weekend  a  limited  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  Misurasata 
Indian  organizations  and  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Oovemment  which  holds  great 
promise  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  conflicts  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  Let's  explore  and  promote 
such  negotiations  and  not  contribute 
to  their  destruction. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Our  commanders  have 
not  said  that. 

No.  1,  that  is  not  the  only  way  to 
achieve  peace.  I  think  negotiations  are 
very  important,  but  it  is  an  important 
ingredient  of  achieving  peace.  Negotia- 
tions without  force  will  be  meaning- 
less. 

The  reason  I  refer  to  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  is  I  think  that  is 
where  we  have  the  opportunity  for 
good,  decent,  and  honest  people  to 
honestly  consider  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  last  several  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle 
have  pointed  out  the  biggest  flaw  in 
their  argument. 

The  question  arises  very  simply 
when  they  talk  about  political  and 
economic  aid  and  giving  ideas  to  the 
Contras  and  giving  ideas  Instead  of 
weapons. 

Is  there  a  single  time  in  this  century 
when  an  American  economic  or  politi- 
cal plan  has  stood  up  to  Soviet  tanks? 
If  you  answer  that  question,  then  you 
can  predict  the  success  of  the  so-called 
alternatives  that  the  gentleman  has 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  good 
point.  Negotiations  are  Important,  but 
we  need  the  force  with  these  negotia- 
tions and  with  that  force  and  with  this 
$14  million,  we  can  bring  about  peace, 
freedom  and  the  right  of  religious 
freedom  and  assembly  and  freedom  of 
speech  in  Nicaragua.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  all  want.  So  let  us  vote  for 
that  114  million. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman   from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 

Itf  All  K  E  V  1 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Nica- 
ragua has  two  problems,  poverty  and 
war.  Additional  funding  to  the  Contras 
is  not  going  to  help  solve  either  prob- 
lon. 

Last  week  I  went  to  Nicaragua  and 
took  a  6-hour  drive  north  of  Managua 


up  to  Jinotega.  where  the  resettlement 
camps  are  beginning  to  be  constructed. 
Hundreds,  thousands  of  people  are 
planned  to  be  herded  into  these  reset- 
tlement camps  over  the  next  year  or 
two. 

As  you  talk  to  these  villagers,  one 
thing  becomes  clear.  The  do  not  care 
whether  the  Sandinistas  win  or  the 
Contras  win.  As  you  go  from  person  to 
person  and  ask  them,  they  do  not  even 
luiow  who  Ronald  Reagan  is.  All  they 
know  Is  that  there  Ls  a  war  in  their 
countryside,  their  Ood-forsaken  coun- 
tryside, which  is  ripping  their  young 
men  out  of  their  homes  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas draft  them  into  their  army  or 
the  Contras  come  through  at  night 
and  try  to  conscript  them  into  their 
forces.  War  is  milling  these  families, 
dislocating  the  entire  countryside  and, 
in  fact,  making  it  impossible  for  a 
country,  which  with  Honduras,  with 
the  exception  of  Haiti,  is  in  the  worst 
economic  situation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  keep  its  people  out  of 
poverty. 

D  1510 

I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
almost  guaranteed  result  of  additional 
war,  additional  fighting  in  this  region 
will  be  that  we  wlU  antagonize,  radical- 
ize, Vietnamlze.  and  ultimately  com- 
munlze  this  country  as  we  will  in  any 
other  country  that  we  seek  to  use  mili- 
tary muscle  as  the  basis  for  solving  of 
problems. 

These  people  want  peace  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  way  that  this  war 
contlnues  is  by  the  continued  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  Contras.  Let  us  get 
down  and  admit  it,  1S,000  Contras 
cannot  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Although  we  would  like  it  to  be  so, 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary  indicates 
that  the  longer  this  war  continues, 
that  the  more  justification  this  gov- 
ernment has  for  restrictions  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  speech  and  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  and  for  the 
importation  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  ad- 
visers. In  fact,  there  has  been  an  esca- 
lation of  this  Idnd  of  conduct  over  the 
past  4  years  almost  In  direct  response 
to  the  commitment  which  we  have 
made  to  the  Contras. 

There  has  been  a  disproportionate 
commitment  made  to  their  military 
budget  over  the  last  4  years,  almost  a 
direct  result  of,  in  fact,  their  need  to 
beat  back  any  attempts  to.  in  fact, 
have  a  military  overthrow  in  their 
country. 

If  we  were,  in  fact,  serious  about 
bringing  peace  to  this  region,  we  could 
not  have  constructed  a  more  systemat- 
ic undermining  of  a  long-term  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problems  of  this 
region.  But  what  we  now  see  is  in  fact, 
as  Oeneral  Oorman  has  stated,  an  im- 
possibility of  a  military  overthrow  and 
at  the  same  time  an  exacerbation  of 
the  military  and  militarization  of  the 


society  in  which  we  should  be  seeking 
to  bring  a  peaceful  solution. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Let  me  finish  my 
opening  statement  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  Sandinistas  are  no  angels.  We 
will  stipulate  that  at  the  outset. 

But  funding  the  covert  war  in  Nica- 
ragua is  not  going  to  soften  the  hard 
liners  inside  the  Sandlnista  movement. 
That  war  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
and  it  has  hardened  and  radicalized 
the  positions  in  the  region. 

I  talked  to  an  opposition  leader  in 
Honduras  last  week.  He  said  to  me 
that  the  United  States  is  using  Hondu- 
ras in  an  attempt  to  destabilize  Nicara- 
gua. But  what  may  well  really  happen 
is  that  instead  of  destabilizing  Nicara- 
gua we  are  going  to  wind  up  destabiliz- 
ing Honduras  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous military  buildup  Inside  of  the 
country. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  trying 
to  prevent  another  Cuba  in  Nicaragua. 
But  we  are  in  fact  creating  another 
Cuba  in  Nicaragua  by  forcing  them  to 
become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  Soviet  and  Cuban  aid  in  order  to 
beat  back  the  Contra  attempts  to  over- 
throw their  Contra  war. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  gentleman  has 
said  our  policy  is  going  to  lead  to  the 
communization  of  the  region.  That  is 
the  gentleman's  word,  not  mine.  We 
have  provided  a  Justification  for  the 
continuing  repression  by  the  Sandl- 
nista Government,  that  our  policy  is 
leading  to  the  destabillzation  of  Hon- 
duras. 

I  Just  want  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand. Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
the  primary  source  of  problems  in 
Central  America  is  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  primary  soiux:e 
of  the  problem  in  Central  America  is 
poverty,  injustice,  hunger,  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  the  real  underlying  con- 
cerns. 

I  will  reclaim  my  time.  I  reclaim  my 
time. 

The  underlying  problems  In  that 
region  are  that.  Rather  than  address- 
ing those  problems,  we  have  decided, 
as  we  have  over  the  past  5  years  in 
that  region,  to  continue  to  try  to  find 
a  military  solution  to  a  problem  which 
is  ultimately  social  and  economic  in 
cause.  And  in  fact,  as  a  result,  exacer- 
bating a  problem  which  could  have 
been  alleviated  if  in  fact  we  had  tried 
to  build  an  umbilical  cord  of  economic 
and  social  relationships  between  our 
country  and  the  Contadora  countries, 
and  a  small  poverty  stricken  country 
which  caimot  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  expect  the  Soviet  Union,  5,000 


miles  away,  to  serve  as  their  long-term 
economic  relief^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  8H  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rirm]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  whether  they 
realize  that  the  position  they  are 
taking  on  this  issue  flies  in  the  face  of 
Democratic  leadership  from  FDR  to 
Harry  Truman  to  Hubert  Humphrey 
to  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Henry  Jackson 
to  Zblgniew  Brezezlnskl. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  statements 
John  F.  Kennedy  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  crisis  in  1961.  He  states: 

*  *  *  It  la  clear  that  the  forces  of  commu- 
nlsm  are  not  to  b«  underestimated.  In  Cuba 
or  anywhere  eUe  in  the  world.  The  advan- 
taces  ot  a  police  atate— its  use  of  maai  terror 
and  arrests  to  prevent  the  spread  of  free  dis- 
sent—cannot be  overlooked  by  those  who 
expect  the  faU  of  every  fanatic  tyrant.  If 
the  self  discipline  of  the  free  cannot  match 
the  Iron  discipline  of  the  maOed  fist— in  eco- 
nomic, political,  scientific,  and  all  the  other 
kinds  of  Btrrissles  as  well  as  the  military- 
then  the  peril  to  freedom  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Does  not  that  same  statement  apply 
today? 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  evidence  Is  clear  and  the  hour  Is  late. 
We  and  our  Latin  friends  will  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  postpone  any  lonser 
the  real  Issue  of  survival  of  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere  itself.  On  that  Issue,  unlike 
some  others,  there  can  be  no  middle  gnnmd. 

In  1947  another  Democrat,  President 
Harry  Truman,  told  the  Congress: 

I  believe  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  people  who 
are  resisting  subjugation  by  armed  minori- 
ties or  by  outside  pressure. 

Yes,  the  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  is 
controlled  by  an  armed  minority  that 
involves  a  few  Nicaraguans  at  the  top, 
thousands  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  advis- 
ers, and  a  litany  of  what  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick.  up  imtil  recently.  I  might  add. 
a  well-known  Democrat,  calls  the 
Soviet  International  Fighting  Force. 

Michael  Novak,  another  Democrat, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hide]  closes  by 
saying: 

That  is  why  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  proceed  with  the  meet  clear  eyed 
realism.  To  my  mind.  It  Is  indlspensible  that 
the  power  of  the  democratic  forces  seeking 
a  democratic,  non-BCarxist  Nicaragua  be 
kept  as  strong  as  possible.  Indeed,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  powerful 
as  the  people  of  Nlcaragiia  desire. 

The  false  test  Is  to  wait  to  see  how  far  the 
Sandinistas,  unchecked,  will  go.  The  proper 
test  Is  to  see  how  strong  the  revolution 
against  Sandlnlsmo  can  grow.  The  latter  is 
the  proper  course  for  those  whose  priority  Is 
liberty.  Our  own  Revolution  In  the  U.S. 
could  not  have  been  successful  without  out- 
side assistance  from  France,  Poland,  and 
elsewhere.  One  should  always  bet  on  liberty. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  recent  re- 
marks from  the  last  debate  we  had  on 
this  very  issue  by  another  well-known 
figure  in  the  Democratic  Party,  the 


majority  leader,  who  aspires  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  he  stated: 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  *Uw/«»t^Bi 
have  very  nearly  completed  a  transition  to  a 
police  state  In  Nicaragua.  They  have  in- 
stalled in  each  city  residential  block  an  In- 
former whose  offldal  responsibility  Is  to 
report  to  the  government  whenever  there 
are  meetings  of  as  many  as  four  or  five 
people  gathering  in  any  home— reminiscent 
of  Hitler's  Nazi  Oermany. 

On  the  threat  that  Nicaragua  poses 
to  its  neighbors  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  went 
on  to  say: 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
they  pose  a  threat  to  their  neighbors,  not 
only  to  those  neighbors  Into  whose  territory 
they  have  sent  armed  guerrillas.  Alao  that 
threat  Is  felt  in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

*  *  *  In  CosU  Rica  they  have  tried  to 
create  general  strikes.  They  have  been  un- 
successful because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Costa  Rlcan  democracy  and  the  Costa  Rican 
leaders.  Nevertheless,  such  attempts  are 
being  made. 

On  Central  American  hesitation  for 
publicly  closer  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  are 
telling.  "One  national  leader  .  .  . 
whose  identity  wlU  evoke  real  credibil- 
ity with  you.  said  a  very  revealing 
thing  to  me  in  private,  in  answer  to  a 
question.  He  said  the  reason  leaders  in 
Ijatln  America  are  loathe  to  cozy  up 
very  closely  in  public  to  the  United 
States  and  publicly  to  endorse  our 
pollcies  is  because  of  our  habit,  he 
said,  of  abandoning  those  who  have 
been  oiu-  best  friends."  I  repeat,  "•  •  • 
abandoning  those  who  have  been  our 
best  friends." 
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Zblgniew  Brzezlnskl  says,  in  a  recent 
newspaper  article: 

These  policies  are  logical  extensions  of 
those  the  Carter  administration  was  begin- 
ning to  adopt  in  its  last  few  months  in 
office.  They  Include  plans  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  aid  for  the  antl- 
Sandinlsta  resistance  as  well  as  pressure  on 
Managua  for  pluralism  and  democratic 
reform. 

Another  democrat  with  a  small  "d" 
respected  here  in  the  Congress.  Jose 
Napolean  Duarte,  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative:  In  a  recent  letter  to 
President  Reagan: 

Tour  Initiative  and  approach  have  my 
complete  support  and  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
the  friends  of  Central  America  In  your  Con- 
gress to  give  It  their  full  backing.  It  Is  the 
right  step  at  the  right  time  In  our  quest  for 
peace  and  democracy  In  this  region. 

While  House  democratic  leadership 
seeks  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
our  assistance  to  democratic  forces  In 
Nicaragua.  Fidel  Castro  continues  his 
support  for  armed  insurrection  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  According  to 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Times,  Roger  Fontaine  stated  that 
"Fidel  Castro's  top  intelligence  oper- 
ation officer  recently  made  clear  that 


Cuba  would  continue  its  aid  to  Salva- 
doran  Marxist  guerrillas  and  other  in- 
surgent forces  in  Latin  America." 

Thus,  imder  pressure  from  demo- 
cratic leadership,  the  United  States 
curtails  its  support,  pulls  the  rug  out 
from  the  democrats,  small  "d",  fight- 
ing in  Nicaragua  while  Castro  goes  on 
supporting  80<alled  revolution. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  democratic 
leadership  of  FDR,  Truman.  Kennedy, 
and  Humphrey.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  nationwide  debate  over  the 
future  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Mr. 
Aspnr,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
House,  said  that  "Democrats  need  to 
cease  to  be  naysayers  on  defense 
issues." 

Arizona  Governor  Babbitt  talked  re- 
cently about  Democrats  shifting 
toward  the  center.  The  issue  of  aiding 
democratic  resistance  in  Central 
America  is  a  major  test  of  the  Demo- 
crats' actions  not  Just  words  in  their 
effort  to  shift  back  into  the  center. 
This  issue  will  have  a  chilling  effect  if 
the  House  democratic  leadership  has 
Its  way;  it  will  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  more  conservative  and  moderate 
democratic  efforts  to  move  their  party 
back  into  the  center. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Kir.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds.  I  will  teU  the 
gentleman  who  just  left  the  well  that 
the  Democrats  do  remember  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  and  that  is  why 
we  oppose  the  resolution  before  us. 
House  Joint  Resolution  239.  This  joint 
resolution  approves  military  assistance 
only  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  We  should  not 
supply  arms  to  the  Contras  and  en- 
courage armed  conflict  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 

SCHROEDKR]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  putting  in  the  Record 
the  letter  that  all  of  us  were  sent  by 
over  half  of  America's  living  Nobel 
laureates  urging  this  body  to  tum 
down  the  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  think  it 
is  a  very,  very  important  letter  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elite  and  distinguished 
and  intelligent  groups  this  country  has 
produced.  I  certainly  hope  that  every- 
body reads  it.  I  know  you  all  have 
copies  in  your  office. 

I  also  hope  the  people  look  at  the  bi- 
partisan alternative  which  I  think  is 
the  way  that  we  should  be  going.  We 
should  be  trying  much  harder  to  go 
back  to  our  tradition  of  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy. 

Now  what  can  be  said  here  that  is 
nevir?  I'm  trying  to  respond  to  the 
debate  rather  than  Just  give  a  stand- 
ard speech. 

What  I  have  heard  from  Members 
over  and  over  again  is  they  keep  citing 
Democrats  and  keep  saying  today's 
Democrats  have  not  learned  from 
them. 
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Well,  let  me  teU  you.  I  think  these 
Members  have  their  history  wrong. 
We  Democrmts  did  learn  something. 
We  learned  something  under  Kenne- 
dy, and  because  we  Americans  tend  to 
be  so  poor  in  history  let  me  refresh 
your  memory. 

Under  Kennedy  we  had  two  things 
that  went  on  in  Latin  America.  One 
happened  to  be  very  aucceaaful  and 
one  happened  to  be  an  absolute  disas- 
ter. We  only  tend  to  remember  the  dis- 
aster. 

The  disaster  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  analogous  to 
what  we  are  t>elng  asked  to  do  in  Nica- 
ragua by  funding  the  Contras.  Because 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  policy  failed,  Cuba  has 
been  a  real  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
hemisphere  ever  since. 

Where  was  the  success?  Maybe  I  am 
a  dinosaur,  but  I  remember  when  I 
was  in  college  in  the  early  1960's 
people  were  eJraid  that  the  Castro- 
tyi>e  revolution  was  going  to  be  ex- 
ported all  over  Latin  America.  Remem- 
ber the  people  that  we  saw  In  our  news 
magazines  in  the  1960'8  that  we  were 
all  taught  to  be  very  fearful  of,  and 
rightfully  so.  They  were  Che  Ouevarra 
and  others  of  that  type  who  had  been 
trained  by  Castro  and  were  actively 
working  in  Latin  America  trying  very 
hard  to  overturn  governments. 

Colombia  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
countries  they  wanted  the  worst.  La 
Violencla  was  the  guerrilla  group 
working  in  that  country  and  was  doing 
an  absolutely  excellent  Job  of  trying  to 
subvert  the  Government.  I  remember 
this  aiKl  I  remember  this  very  well  be- 
cause I  was  in  law  school  with  many 
students  from  Colombia.  One  of  the 
days  that  sticlu  in  my  mind  the  most 
was  going  over  for  breakfast  one 
morning  and  one  of  my  friends,  a  Co- 
lombia student  was  reading  a  letter 
from  home  saying  "I  don't  think  I  can 
go  back  home."  The  reason  was  the 
letter  was  from  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Colom- 
bia. 

La  Violencia  had  approached  him 
and  asking  him  to  do  certain  illegal 
things  and  the  friend  had  rightfully 
said.  "No."  Nevertheless,  the  guerrillas 
had  their  own  way  of  handling  it. 
They  had  kidnapped  the  man's  young 
daughter.  5  years  old,  cut  off  both  her 
hands  and  when  he  went  to  work  the 
next  morning  she  was  sitting  outside 
his  office  with  a  note  pinned  to  her 
saying,  "Next  time  you  will  do  what 
we  say.  La  Violencia." 

The  guerrillas  were  a  real  force  in 
Latin  America  in  the  1960's.  They  had 
taken  over  the  taxicabs  in  many  of  the 
urban  cores,  which  was  a  very  effec- 
tive strategy;  and  there  were  many, 
very  many  dangerous  things  going  on. 
In  the  1960's  there  was  concern  In 
America,  for  those  of  you  who  have 
forgotten,  that  all  of  Latin  America 
could  have  gone  the  way  Cuba  went. 
Instead.     Kennedy,     to     his     credit. 


learned  something  from  his  Bay  of 
Pigs  policy  and  approached  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  differently.  He  formed 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  he  sent 
the  Peace  Corps  into  Colombia  and 
Latin  America,  not  the  Marines. 

By  changing  the  approach,  Kennedy 
turned  the  situation  around.  The 
United  States  beat  the  guerrillas  by 
building  roads,  by  building  schools,  by 
educating  people,  by  teaching  people 
to  form  cooperative*,  by  teaching 
people  how  to  get  coffee  beans  to 
market  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  think  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
America  today  is  terribly  analogous  to 
Latin  America  in  the  IMO's.  Please,  let 
us  look  at  the  historical  precedent  we 
tend  to  forget,  but  the  one  that 
worked.  If  you  look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  Central  America  today  you  find 
poverty,  poverty,  poverty,  poverty,  you 
find  a  long  history  and  really  no  expe- 
rience with  democratic  traditions.  We 
tend  to  call  them  banana  republics  up 
here.  I  must  say  that  I  have  toured 
Central  America.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  republic  except 
for  maybe  Costa  Rica.  They  are  not 
republics  as  we  know  them  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Let  us  look  at  the  root  causes,  let  us 
look  at  the  poverty,  let  us  look  at  the 
history,  let  us  not  do  the  wrong  thing 
and  let  us  look  at  what  our  Nobel  lau- 
reates are  pleading  with  us  to  do  and 
vote  "no"  on  this  resolution. 

lAi.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Millkr]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  resolution 
before  Congress  denuuids  that  we 
know  what  the  issue  is,  and  what  the 
issue  is  not. 

It  is  not  whether  some  rebels  fight- 
ing the  Communist  regime  in  Mana- 
gua have  committed  some  atrocities.  I 
am  sure  that,  as  with  every  guerrilla 
war,  some  atrocities  have  been  com- 
mitted on  both  sides — and  I  deplore 
and  condemn  them.  But,  that  Is  not 
the  issue. 

Nor  is  the  Issue  whether  to  send 
American  combat  troops.  Nobody  here 
is  suggesting  that.  Giving  arms  is  not 
sending  American  combat  troops. 

Nor  Is  the  issue  whether  we  can 
afford  the  $14  million.  For  a  nation 
that  spends  many  times  that  on  one 
missile,  that  certainly  is  not  the  issue. 

Then,  what  is  the  issue? 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is 
simply  this:  In  a  contest  between  a 
Communist  regime  and  forces  that 
seek  a  more  deomcratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  we  choose  to  support  the 
Communist  regime,  stay  neutral,  or 
support  the  democratic  resistance? 

On  the  one  side  is  a  regime  led  by 
avowed  Marxist-Leninists.  This  regime 
promised  fair  and  open  elections;  yet 
Junta  member  Bayardo  Arce  himself 
admits  that  the  elections  were  a  prop- 
aganda ploy  and  that  the  Communist 


Sandinistas  had  no  intention  of  hand- 
ing over  power  to  their  opponents. 
This  regime  promised  political  plural- 
ism; yet  the  Army,  the  militia,  and  the 
police  are  the  private  property  of  the 
ruling  political  party.  This  regime 
promised  to  remain  nonallgned;  yet  in 
addition  to  inviting  some  10,000 
Cuban,  East  German.  Bulgarian,  and 
Soviet  advisers  to  help  run  things,  the 
Conununlst  Sandinistas  receive  some 
$300  million  per  year  in  aid  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  aid  which  they  have  used 
to  arm  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
army  in  Central  America. 

To  what  sort  of  a  Nicaragua  do  the 
Communist  Sandinistas  aspire?  They 
have  sought  to  disrupt  and  to  intimi- 
date independent  labor  unions  and  to 
replace  them  with  such  party-con- 
trolled unions  as  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union— run  by  Communist  stooges. 
They  have  set  up  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  neighborhood  defense  com- 
mittees modeled  after  the  Orwelllan 
spy  system  of  their  Cuban  mentors. 
They  have  so  restricted  the  freedom  of 
the  press  that  today  the  one  independ- 
ent newspaper  must  submit  Its  stories 
to  a  censor.  They  have  used  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  their  favored  side  in  a  con- 
troversy within  the  Catholic  Church. 
Finally,  they  have  categorically  re- 
fused to  engage  in  any  negotiations 
toward  national  reconciliation. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  choice  are 
the  groups  which  espouse  democratic 
ideals  and  economic  opportunity. 
These  groups  are  led  by  individuals 
who  for  the  most  part  helped  to  lead 
the  democratic  opposition  to  the 
Somoza  regime — and  without  whose 
cooperation  SomoEa  would  never  have 
been  overthrown.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals were  prominent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  National  Reconstruction— 
until  the  Communist  Sandinistas 
stages  a  de  facto  coup  d'etat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  sides  we  cannot  just 
remain  above  It  all  and  sprinkle  food 
and  medicine  on  both  sides  or  sprinkle 
oxir  dollars  around  among  other  neu- 
tral mediating  countries. 

We  must  choose.  In  this  contest  be- 
tween those  who  seek  Communist  rule 
and  those  who  aspire  to  democracy 
and  economic  opportunity,  we  must 
choose  the  latter. 

This  issue  and  choice,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  not  go  away.  The  struggle  in 
Nicaragua  will  go  on.  And  so  will  the 
struggle  for  democracy  in  other  places. 
The  United  States  must  always  take 
the  side  of  those  who  share  our  ideals. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to 
send  American  troops  or  that  those 
who  we  help  will  be  perfect.  But.  I  be- 
lieve It  does  mean  that  we  should  help 
those  who  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. 

If  we  do  not  choose  we  must  answer 
the  question  posed  to  me  by  the  leader 


of  one  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  groups,  the  famous  Com- 
mander Zero,  Eden  Patora:  "Why  is 
it,"  he  asked  me,  "that  when  I  fight 
Somoza  I  am  a  hero  in  the  United 
States,  but  when  I  fight  the  Commu- 
nists, nobody  cares?" 

D  1530 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lkvuvk]. 

Bfr.  LETVINE  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to  debate 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  au- 
thorize funds  to  support  the  Nicara- 
guan Contras.  What  is  at  stake  here, 
however,  Is  not  merely  the  immediate 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
Government  should  allocate  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. What  is  at  stake  is  something 
more  important.  That  is:  What  is  the 
direction  of  U.S.  Central  America 
policy  to  be?  Will  it  be  to  go  down  the 
path  of  greater  and  greater  depend- 
ence on  military  power  in  an  attempt 
to  force  a  solution  to  the  conflicts  in 
the  region?  Or  will  we  reject  that 
path,  as  well  we  should,  and  give  peace 
and  diplomacy  a  chance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  3,  President 
Reagan,  as  required  by  the  1985  con- 
tinuing resolution,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  report  requesting  release  of  $14 
million  for  mllltSLry  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua. At  the  same  time  this  request 
was  submitted,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  so-called  peace  plan,  which 
proposed  a  cease-fire  between  the  Con- 
tras and  the  Nicaraguan  Government, 
and  church-sponsored  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Under  the 
President's  plan,  the  $14  million  in 
U.S.  aid  for  the  Contras  could  only  be 
used  for  "humanitarian"  purposes, 
such  as  buying  food  and  medicine,  for 
60  days.  If  the  Sandlnlsta  government 
of  Nicaragua  was  not  negotiating  with 
the  Contras  at  the  end  of  60  days,  the 
U.S.  funds  could  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

The  President's  plan  has  been  char- 
acterized as  an  apple  with  razors,  and 
that  is  indeed  what  it  is.  This  proposal 
offers  much  to  the  Contras,  but  little 
real  measures  to  obtain  peace.  If  the 
Sandinistas  do  not  accept  this  plan, 
then  the  United  States  could  resiune 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  If  they  do 
accept  it  but  don't  reach  agreement 
with  the  Contras  within  60  days,  then 
the  Contras  can  refuse  to  prolong  the 
negotiations,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  resume  military  aid 
to  them.  Under  the  guise  of  offering 
an  olive  branch.  President  Reagan  is 
clearly  attempting  to  legitimize  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras.  This  amounts 
to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  obtain  congressional 
approval  indirectly  for  what  Congress 
has  indicated  three  times  it  would  not 
approve  directly,  for  even  if  the  $14 
million  were  used  for  humanitarian 


purposes,  this  U.8.  contribution  would 
free  up  other  Contra  funds  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Around  this  time  last  year— on  April 
12. 1984.  to  be  exact— this  body  was  de- 
bating a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  the  ports  or  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua.  That  vote  was 
important  because  it  was  thought  that 
how  Congress  voted  would  determine 
whether  we  chose  blindly  to  accompa- 
ny the  Reagan  administration  down 
its  path  to  war  in  Central  America,  or 
whether  we  chose  to  put  the  brakes  on 
a  dangerous  and  misguided  policy.  The 
resolution  carried  overwhelmingly. 

During  debate  in  the  other  body  last 
April  on  providing  military  assistance 
to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua,  it  was  re- 
peatedly assured  that  the  Contras 
were  not  engaged  in  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
The  other  body  was  repeatedly  told 
that  the  Contras  were  not  conducting 
a  war  to  destroy  the  economic  infra- 
structure of  that  country.  President 
Reagan  himself  sent  a  letter  to  the 
other  body  assuring  it  that  the  United 
Stotes  did  '  not  seek  to  destabilize  or 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua; nor  to  impose  or  compel  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government  there." 

Yet,  last  April,  two  disturbing  re- 
ports appeared  in  the  newspapers 
about  possible  future  administration 
action  regarding  Central  America.  On 
April  8,  1984.  the  New  York  Times  ran 
a  story,  "U.S.  Said  to  Draw  Latin 
Troops  Plan."  The  lead  sentence  said- 
Senior  officials  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion say  that  contingency  plans  are  being 
drawn  for  the  possible  use  of  C.S.  combat 
troops  In  Central  America  If  the  current 
strategy  for  defeating  leftist  forces  In  the 
region  fails. 

And  on  April  10,  1984.  a  Washington 
Post  headline  read.  "CIA  Views  Mine- 
laying  Part  of  Covert  'Holding 
Action'."  The  first  line  read: 

The  CIA  viewi  Its  Involvement  in  the 
laying  of  mines  in  ports  off  Nicaragua  as 
part  of  a  holding  action  until  its  covert  war 
against  that  country's  leftist  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment can  be  stepped  up  If  President 
Reagan  wins  reelection,  according  to  senior 
administration  officials. 

The  contents  of  these  stories  were 
repudiated  In  an  April  10,  1984,  White 
House  statement.  But  what  are  we  to 
believe  with  respect  to  White  House 
policy  on  Central  America?  President 
Reagan  himself  has  described  the  Con- 
tras. who  are  armed  insurgents  who 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  as  "freedom  fighters" 
and  the  "moral  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers."  He  has  character- 
ized Nicaragua  as  a  "totalitarian  dim- 
geon"  where  a  "Communist  reign  of 
terror  prevails,"  and  has  all  but  called 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
govertmient.  In  order  to  help  the  Con- 
tras achieve  that  goal,  some  2,000 
copies  of  a  manual,  "Psychological  Op- 
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erations  in  Guerrilla  Warfare,"  was 
prepared  and  distributed  by  the  CIA 
to  the  Contras.  Among  other  things, 
the  manual  instructs  on  the  "selective 
use  of  violence"  and,  among  other 
things,  explains  how  "to  neutralize 
carefully  selected  and  planned  tar- 
gets." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman  many 
violations  of  htunan  rights  by  the  Con- 
tras have  surfaced.  While  some  Contra 
leaders  have  undoubtedly  behaved 
properly,  respected  himun  rights 
groups  have  chronicled  a  terribly  dis- 
turbing pattern  of  attacks  on  civilian 
targets  resulting  in  the  killing  of  un- 
armed men,  women,  children,  and  the 
elderly;  premeditated  acts  of  brutality 
including  rape,  beatings,  mutilation, 
and  torture;  kidnaping  of  civilians;  as- 
saults on  economic  and  social  targets, 
intimidation  of  civilians;  and  kidnap- 
ing, intimidation,  and  even  murder  of 
religious  leaders  who  support  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Two  attorneys  of  a  fact-finding  dele- 
gation wrote: 

To  the  extent  that  It  la  reasonably  for- 
seeable  that^the  Contras— will  continue  to 
engage  In  such  acts,  any  provision  of  aid  to 
the  Contras.  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  State*  would 
render  our  Oovemment  responsible  for 
their  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  to 
criticize  about  the  Sandlnlsta  regime. 
To  put  it  mildly,  it  has  proven  to  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  those  of  us 
who  were  willing  to  give  it  a  fair 
chance.  Its  abuses  include  restrictions 
on  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
bly; the  establishment  of  special 
courts  outside  the  regular  Judiciary 
system  that  politicizes  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice;  the  mistreatment  of 
prisoners;  incommunicado  detention: 
the  failure  to  acknowledge  arrests 
leading  to  the  disappearance  of  some 
of  those  arrested;  and  the  horrible 
mistreatment  of  its  Indian  minority. 
But  giving  $14  million  to  the  Contras 
will  do  nothing  to  bring  about  needed 
reforms  by  the  government  in  power. 
In  fact,  such  a  military  threat  will 
have  the  opposite  effect,  will  entrench 
them  further,  and  will  drive  the  Sandi- 
nistas Into  more  and  more  dependency 
on  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  path  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  Central 
America  policy  is  littered  with  the 
debris  of  a  misguided  endeavor.  At  the 
heart  of  this  flawed  policy  is  the  ad- 
ministration's faUure  to  understand 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  problems 
and  conflicts  in  the  region  and  to 
pursue  a  peaceful  resolution  of  them. 
Surely  there  is  no  responsible  Member 
of  this  body.  Indeed  no  responsible 
American  citizen,  who  wants  to  see 
Communist  dictatorships  in  Central 
America,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter.  We  all  want  democracies  In 
that  region. 
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Yet.  Mr.  ChAlmum.  perh&ps  one  of 
the  Krestest  trmgedles  of  this  Presi- 
dent's policy  is  that  in  the  name  of  a 
rlsld  antloommunlsm.  this  President 
has  perhaofl  become  Fidel  Castro's  and 
the  Soviet  Union's  best  ally  In  Latin 
America.  In  trying  to  forcefully 
wrench  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment 
from  the  grips  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ide- 
ology, he  appears  to  be  driving  them 
right  Into  the  arms  of  those  who 
espouse  that  very  Ideology.  This  is  a 
tragedy,  for  no  democratic  country  or 
dtlxen  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
benefited  from  this  misguided  effort 

A  mechanism  exists,  however,  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflicts, 
but  it  is  one  that  has  been  undermined 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  It  is 
the  Contadora  process.  The  Contadora 
nations— Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela— have  long  been  seek- 
ing a  basis  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  fighting  in  Nicaragua  and  else- 
where in  Central  America.  How  little 
Interest  this  administration  has  in  the 
Contadora  process  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  even  consult 
with  the  Contadora  group  before  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposal  we  are  de- 
bating today. 

A  bipartisan  alternative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's propoal.  the  Hamilton-Barnes 
substitute,  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow. 
Based  upon  progress  being  made 
toward  peace  and  democracy.  It  con- 
tinues In  effect  the  prohibition  on 
funding  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  until  Congress 
enacts  a  joint  resolution  repealing 
that  prohibition.  It  does,  however,  pro- 
vide $4  million  for  expenses  arising 
from  the  implementation  of  a  Conta- 
dora agreement,  such  as  expenses  for 
peacekeeping,  verification,  and  moni- 
toring systems. 

In  addition.  $10  million  is  provided 
for  humanitarian  assistance  for  refu- 
gees who  are  outside  of  Nicaragua,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  associat- 
ed with  the  Contras.  This  assistance 
may  be  provided  only  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refxigees  upon  the  determination 
of  such  organization  that  the  assist- 
ance is  necessary  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  and  may  not  be  provided  for 
provisioning  combat  units.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  President  must  report 
to  Congress  every  3  months  on  the 
progress  made  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  resolution  and  on  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  com\ 
promise  because  its  goal  is  peace,  ar- 
rived at  peacefully  through  the  21 
Contadora  principles.  It  provides  for  a 
congressional  role  in  determining 
whether  progress  Is  made  toward 
peace  and  democracy  In  Nicaragua, 
and  explicitly  states  that  that  determi- 


nation will  be  made  within  the  context 
of  a  regional  settlement. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me  that  the  $10 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  would  be 
provided  only  through  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. These  are  organizations  with  es- 
tablished reputations,  and  there  Is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  this  money 
would  be  used  for  humanitarian  aid 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's Central  America  policy  is 
based  on  increasing  militarization  and 
force.  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  It  Is 
up  to  this  body  to  stop  this  dangerous 
drift  Into  direct  military  Involvement 
in  the  region,  for  that  is  Indeed  where 
this  administration  is  leading  us.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  what  is  the 
direction  of  UJ3.  Central  America 
policy  to  be,  we  must  state  clearly  and 
strongly  that  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
searching  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
the  conflicts  and  problems  In  the 
region.  It  is  the  only  rational  policy  to 
endorse.  Any  other  is  fraught  with 
danger  for  this  country  and  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  President  has 
become  fond  of  quoting  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  authentic  freedom 
fighters  of  this  century,  put  It  this 
way:  "More  than  an  end  to  war.  we 
want  an  end  to  the  beglimlngs  of  all 
wars."  Rejecting  the  President's  pro- 
posal on  Central  America,  on  the  Nlca- 
raguan Contras,  will  help  achieve  that 
goal  on  this  vital  Issue. 

D  1540 

Mr.  STUMP.  VLt.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  OaixoI. 

Mr.  OALLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty just  2  short  weeks  ago  to  visit- 
along  with  a  colleague  of  mine.  Dam 
Bttrtom  from  Indiana— Ouatemala.  El 
Salvador,  and  Nlcaragiia.  I  would  like 
to  just  focus  In  on  Nicaragua  itself,  be- 
cause I  think  El  Salvador,  although  it 
has  some  problems.  It  has  democracy 
and  a  foundation  for  democracy  that 
is  moving  In  the  right  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  coming 
Into  Nicaragua,  I  must  admit  I  had 
some  preconceived  feelings  In  support 
of  the  President's  peace  proposal.  I 
had  one  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  moneys  we  were 
talking  about  would  have  any  Impact 
on  the  Nlcaraguan.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  a  lot  of  the  Innu- 
endos  I  have  heard  and  a  lot  of  things 
published  In  the  press  were  things  of 
fact  or  fiction. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  there  is  no 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  and  certainly 
there  is  no  peace.  We  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  the  private  press.  La 


Presia,  finding  from  the  editor  and 
also  the  owner  that  they  have  been 
closed  down  some  36  times  as  a  result 
of  censorship.  What  were  some  of 
those  tilings  that  were  being  censored? 
The  New  York  Times  editorial  In  favor 
of  the  President's  peace  proposaL  The 
editorial  of  the  Washington  Times  in 
favor  of  the  peace  proposal. 

What  else  was  censored?  The  Presi- 
dent's peace  plan.  And  also  censored 
was  the  Speaker's  objections  to  that 
peace  plan.  What  was  very  obvious  to 
me  and  Congressman  Burton  is  that 
they  did  not  want  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua to  know  anything  about  a  peace 
proposal.  That  is  one  of  the  first 
things  I  was  confronted  with:  A  lack  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

I  went  to  a  radio  station  that  has 
been  In  existence  26  years.  A  nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  radio  station,  religious  in 
nature,  having  priests  and  pastors  give 
sermons  and  also  religious  informa- 
tion. To  find  that  they  are  in  fact 
after  that  sermon  Is  put  on  tape,  to 
find  that  they  have  to  be  transcribed 
and  given  to  the  government  for  ap- 
proval, again  shows  the  censorship 
and  the  lack  of  sensitivity  to  those 
original  concepts  that  many  people 
fought  for  in  that  revolution. 

So  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  there  Is  no  freedom  of  expression 
and  there  is  no  freedom  of  religion. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a 
civil  rights  organization  Independent 
of  the  government;  Independent  of 
any  govenunent.  they  have  five  areas 
or  five  offices  in  Nicaragua.  They  have 
received  over  100  complaints  a  month 
dealing  with  atrocities  by  the  Sandln- 
istan  government. 

The  question  was  asked  by  Congress- 
man Burton:  How  many  have  been 
registered  by  the  freedom  fighters  or 
against  the  freedom  fighters?  flight. 
He  clarified  that:  is  it  eight  a  month? 
No;  it  was  eight  since  1982. 

We  talk  about  free  enterprise.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  cotton 
grower,  a  coffee  grower,  a  bottling 
company,  and  also  Texaco  refinery. 
We  said.  "Is  there  free  enterprise 
there?"  We  have  heard  it.  He  said  let 
me  tell  you  what  free  enterprise 
means  to  the  Communists.  One,  they 
tell  me  who  I  hire.  They  tell  me  how 
much  to  pay;  they  tell  me  what  I  grow; 
they  tell  me  who  I  sell  it  to;  and  they 
tell  me  how  much.  That  went  right 
down  the  wire,  every  single  one  of 
those. 

We  had  one  opportunity  to  talk  to 
an  official  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandl- 
nlsta  government.  Asked  if  he  was  a 
Communist,  he  said,  "What  is  a  Com- 
munist? What  is  In  a  name?  A  Commu- 
nist, a  socialist,  a  capitalist?"  We  went 
down  every  one  of  those  violations  I 
just  mentioned  and  he  admitted  every 
single  one  of  them,  and  he  blamed  it 
on  the  war. 


This  biU  is  very  Important.  It  U 
going  to  send  the  right  message  to  the 
right  people.  It  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  FraitkI. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  thank  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  excellent  work  he  is 
doing  here  and  on  other  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  clear 
that  we  are  not  simply  talking  about 
messages  here.  We  are  talking  about 
killing  people.  We  are  talking  about 
appropriation  today  American  tax  dol- 
lars to  help  people  kill  each  other  in 
Nicaragua.  Sadly,  there  are  times  in 
this  world  when  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  do  that.  We  are  not  pacificists  here, 
very  many  of  us.  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be. 

We  ought  to  be  very  reluctant  to 
commit  our  tax  dollars  to  situations  in 
which  we  subsidize  people  to  kill  each 
other.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  atrocities,  and  people  on  the  left 
have  talked  about  the  atrocities  of  the 
Contras  and  people  on  the  right  have 
talked  about  the  atrocities  of  the  San- 
dinistas. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
both  sides  are  guilty  of  them,  because 
when  men  go  to  war,  they  do  not  just 
kill  each  other;  they  Inevitably,  with 
the  best  wlU  in  the  world,  with  modem 
weapons,  will  kill  Innocents.  In  some 
cases,  the  best  will  in  the  world  is  not 
there  and  I  think  that  Is  ture  on  both 
sides  here. 

We  are  not  talking  now  about 
whether  we  like  the  Sandinistas  or 
not.  Since  when  was  It  a  nile  that  if 
we  decline  to  spend  American  tax  dol- 
lars to  finance  civil  war  in  a  country 
that  meant  we  were  supporters  of  the 
country.  That  meant  that  we  somehow 
endorsed  their  form  of  government. 

Let  us  point  out  again  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  about  the  best  friend  in 
the  world  today  of  the  racist  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  I  would  like  to 
change  that  policy,  but  I  do  not  know 
anyone  in  this  House  who  is  advocat- 
ing that  we  take  $40  or  $50  million, 
the  equivalent  of  the  14  with  this  pop- 
ulation, and  finance  armed  revolt  in 
South  Africa.  Let  us  not  present  that 
there  Is  any  great  sense  in  this  House 
that  because  of  an  absence  of  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua  we  are  so  outraged 
that  we  will  finance  for  that  reason  an 
attack  on  it.  Not  when  we  have  in  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department 
South  Africa's  best  friends.  A  govern- 
ment far  more  repressive  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  overwhelming  black  ma- 
jority than  the  Nicaraguans  have  ever 
been. 

Let  us  not  present  that  the  Chilean 
Oovemment.  which  is  more  repressive 
and  less  Involved  in  civil  liberties,  is 
going  to  see  us  finance  an  attack.  The 
issue  Is  not  whether  or  not  we  are 
trying  to  force  a  democracy;  that  has 
not  been  a  major  goal  with  this  admln- 
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istratlon.  and  if  it  was,  it  is  not  by 
force  of  arms.  I  do  not  think  people 
want  seriously  to  advocate  that  Amer- 
ica becomes  the  international  911  of 
the  Civil  Liberiies  Union.  They  are 
censoring  a  newspaper,  which  they  are 
and  which  I  regret  and  which  I  criti- 
cize; send  down  an  American  hit 
squad.  They  indicted  an  archbishop  in 
South  Africa,  are  we  going  to  send  out 
another  American  hit  squad?  We  only 
have  a  right  to  commit  American  tax 
dollars  to  subsidize  warfare  when  our 
national  security  is  at  risk. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  world's 
greatest  superpower  is  threatened  by 
this  poor  and  disorganized  and  badly 
governed  country.  There  has  been  In 
this  House  a  consensus  from  1981  on. 
if  they  are  threatening  their  neigh- 
bors, fimds  could  easily  be  voted  for 
Interdiction.  There  is  no  dispute:  If 
Nicaragua  were  to  threaten  Costa 
Rica.  I  think  there  would  be  over- 
whelming support  in  this  House  on 
both  sides  to  say  we  wiU  step  in  and 
prevent  that. 

D  1550 

But  we  are  being  told  that  it  is 
simply  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the 
presence  of  this  Marxist-Leninist 
regime.  The  President  is,  of  course 
justly  proud  of  the  great  relations  he 
has  forged  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  I  think  they  are  making 
some  strides  there,  but  let  us  not  con- 
fuse Deng  Xiaoping  with  the  head  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Let  us  not 
lull  oursevles  into  thinking  that  some- 
how the  mainland  Chinese  have  aban- 
doned Marxism-Leninism  because  we 
have  chosen  for  strategic  reasons  to  be 
their  friends. 

We  are  being  asked  to  subsidize  war- 
fare, the  killing  of  people,  with  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars,  because  why?  The 
only  argimient  could  be  that  they 
threaten  our  security.  I  do  believe  that 
Nicaragua  under  certain  circumstances 
could  be  a  threat  to  its  neighbors  and 
I  regret  that  they  have,  unfortunately, 
been  willing  to  act  as  a  threat  in  some 
ways,  although  exacerbated  somewhat 
by  us. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  be  making  war 
on  people  and  then  criticize  them  for 
having  a  big  armed  service.  We  do  not, 
In  my  judgment,  face  that  kind  of 
threat.  We  do  not  face  the  kind  of 
threat  to  our  security  that  justifies 
this  kind  of  revolution. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaJlfomia. 

Biir.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Killing  Fields  that 
occurred  in  Cambodia  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  U.S.  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  Congress,  taking  the 
stance  that  the  gentleman  has  advo- 
cated just  now  and  that  is  to  say  there 


is  no  direct  threat  to  the  United  States 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
Involved  In  a  civil  dispute. 

Would  the  gentleman  say  In  retro- 
spect that  we  should  not  have  helped 
the  resistance  against  the  Khmer 
Rouge  in  Cambodia? 

Bi4r.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  not  in  Congress  right 
then,  that  by  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  bringing  the 
war  Into  Cambodia  when  it  had  not 
been,  we  contributed  more  to  the  kill- 
ing. The  analogy  simply  fails. 

If  we  vote  for  this  $14  miUlon,  and 
this  is  just  the  down  payment  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  to  come  in  this 
administration,  the  cost,  by  the  way,  if 
you  beUeve  the  only  justification  for 
making  war  down  there,  which  Is  what 
you  are  asking  us  to  do.  when  you  send 
people  down  to  shoot  other  people, 
that  is  called  war,  and  let  us  not  kid 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  h&s  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
S^eld  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

Blr.  Chairman,  if  we  really  believe 
that  oiu-  security  Is  at  stake,  then  we 
have  to  believe  the  plan  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  talking  about 
of  sending  down  American  troops,  be- 
cause no  one  thinks  the  Contras  can 
win.  No  one  thinks  at  this  level  they 
are  going  to  win. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  there  were  mistakes  made 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  a  greater  mis- 
take wUl  be  made  today  In  terms  of 
what  we  can  control  If  we  continue  to 
subsidize  war  and  killing.  The  notion, 
the  fig  leaf,  that  we  are  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  democracy,  yes.  I 
am  very  critical  of  the  lack  of  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua,  but  I  am  more  criti- 
cal        

Mr.  HUNTER.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  that  the  killing  of  3  million 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  was  right? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  not  yielded,  and 
I  would  ask  for  regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  remember  the  last 
time  I  asked  my  friend  to  yield,  and  he 
did  not. 

I  have  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  not 
quite  legitimate.  Intellectually  or  mor- 
ally, for  people  who  have  been  as  sup- 
portive of  South  Africa  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  Chile  and  South  Korea  to 
claim  that  they  have  democracy  as  a 
justification    for    killing    in    this    in- 

Mr.  isROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
thank  him  particularly  for  yielding  so 
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I  can  respond  to  my  friend  from  Mas- 
— chuietto. 

Mr.  Chairmiux  let  me  Just  say  that  I 
think  UA  policy  with  resard  to  Inter- 
ference tn  other  countries  has  been  ba- 
sically a  policy  of  abandonment.  In 
fact,  we  encouraged  the  freed(Hn 
flghers  in  Cuba.  We  abandoned  them 
In  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  encouraged  the 
resistance  In  Cambodia.  We  aban- 
doned than. 

I  do  not  think  any  gentleman,  even 
the  gentleman  from  ICassachuaetts, 
would  contend  in  retrospect  that  al- 
lowing the  genocide  to  take  place,  the 
Killing  Fields  that  took  place  because 
of  America  abandoning  the  resistance 
in  Cambodia,  reflected  an  appropriate 
action  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UUNTUK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  when  I  finish.  I  wUl  give 
the  gentleman  a  chance  to  comment 
or  ask  a  question. 

We  encouraged  our  friends  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  abandoned  them.  So 
I  would  contend  that  what  is  being  ad- 
vocated today  is  really  a  policy  of 
abandonment,  and  let  me  just  say  to 
my  friends  who  have  naively  said  what 
we  really  need  are  ideas,  we  need  eco- 
nomic approaches,  we  need  political 
approaches. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  world  who 
would  contend  that  when  Oolda  Melr 
was  tn  trouble,  when  it  looked  like 
Israel  was  possibly  headed  for  destruc- 
tl<ai.  that  instead  of  C5  aircraft  that 
had  M-<0's  that  roUed  out  of  those 
CS's  to  save  Israel,  we  should  have 
somehow  sent  a  program  of  ideas  and 
an  economic  campaign.  Most  Members 
of  this  House  would  have  said  that  is 
baloney,  and  I  can  tell  you  today  that 
nobody  can  cite  a  case  in  which  an 
American  campaign  of  ideas  or  an 
American  economic  campaign  has 
stood  up  to  Soviet  tanks. 

I  will  make  one  fast  statement  and 
yield  to  my  friend. 

It  is  a  fact,  regardless  of  how  you 
construe  the  Contras  or  the  Sandinis- 
tas, that  in  fact  they  are  building  mili- 
tary establishments  that  can  be  used 
by  Soviet  aircraft.  In  Grenada,  the 
President  showed  a  picture  of  a  field 
that  was  being  built,  and  he  said  this 
thing  is  going  to  be  used  by  Cuban  and 
Soviet  aiTx:raft.  A  great  many  Members 
said  that  Is  baloney,  the  President  Is 
hyping  this  thing  again. 

Whoi  we  captured  the  26,000 
pounds  of  doctiments  in  Orenada,  we 
got  a  document  of  a  central  committee 
meeting,  a  secret  central  committee 
meeting  In  which  the  recorder  of  the 
meeting  said  it  has  been  decided  the 
airfield  will  be  used  by  the  Cuban  and 
Soviet  military,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  close  quote. 

Let  us  face  it.  No  matter  how  you 
figure  the  Contras,  no  matter  how  you 
figure  the  Sandinistas,  you  have  to 
concur  and  presimie,  everybody,  liber- 


als and  conservatives,  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  use  the  military  equipment 
they  are  making  this  huge,  multimil- 
lion-dollar Investment  in.  We  are 
giving  them,  whether  you  like  the 
Sandinistas  or  not,  or  whether  you 
think  they  are  going  to  become  more 
liberal  or  not.  we  are  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  military  bases  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. If  you  can  accept  that,  then  that 
should  be  your  argument  that  It  Is  not 
worth  It  to  go  in  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  If  you  cannot  accept  it, 
then  we  should  do  something  about  It. 
but  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  cam- 
paigns   of    Ideas    overcoming    Soviet 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  did  not  talk  about  campaigns  of 
ideas  and  it  would  not  seem  to  me  a 
useful  one  at  this  particular  time.  My 
point  is.  and  I  appreciate  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  Is  not  pretend- 
ing that  democracy  internally  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  appreciate  his 
honesty.  What  he  is  saying  is  that  we 
should  be  afraid  because  there  will  be 
some  Soviet  weaponry  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Soviets  have  had  Cuba  as  an  ally 
for  25  years.  That  has  caused  some 
problems  in  Africa  and  I  regret  the 
way  they  have  governed,  but  they 
have  not  threatened  directly  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  no  one 
that  I  know  of  is  suggesting  that  if  the 
Nicaraguan  Oovemment  begins  to 
threaten  its  neighbors  that  we  ought 
to  stay  our  hand,  but  that  is  not  the 
policy  the  gentleman  is  defending. 

The  Reagan  policy  is  four  points, 
and  one  of  them  he  says  is  until  they 
agree  to  have  free  speech  and  free 
elections,  we  are  going  to  make  war  on 
them.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  talk 
simply  in  strategic  terms,  let  us  get  a 
policy  that  deals  with  it  and  talk 
about  it.  That  is  not  the  policy.  We  are 
not  being  asked  to  send  $14  million  as 
a  downpayment  on  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more,  to  have  more  killing, 
simply  because  of  bases.  The  inevita- 
ble part  of  the  policy  as  they  advocate 
it  is  to  include  this  facade  of  democra- 
cy. 

The  CHAIRIkIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Bfr. 
Htnrmi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMPUCLD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman fromCallfomla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  additional  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  answer 
my  friend  that  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago  people  were  saying  Cuba  poses  no 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  we  can 
always  do  something  if  the  Soviet 
Union  puts  weapons  in  Cuba.  They  did 
put  weapons  In  Cuba.  It  was  called  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  the  world  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 


So  the  idea  that  somehow  we  can 
hold  on  and  watch  these  massive  air- 
bases  going  Into  Nicaragua,  and  some- 
how we  can  say  that  Is  OK,  If  they 
bring  Blackja^  bombers  In,  if  they 
bring  Backfires  In,  If  they  bring  mis- 
siles In.  then  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  Is  to  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  lesson  that  was  taught  to  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  1962. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  for  the  record,  in  1962  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  an  agreement  with 
the  Cuban  Oovemment,  got  a  conces- 
sion that  would  agree  that  there 
would  be  no  offensive  missiles,  no  of- 
fensive wei^mns  that  would  be  based 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  take  my  time  back. 

Mr.  MARKET.  For  the  past  23  years 
there  have  been  no  offensive  weapons 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  that  was  a  dangerous  time  for 
America? 

Mr.  MARKET.  And  without  ques- 
tion, it  was  resolved  on  the  part  of 
both  parties. 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Toutxs]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  today  to 
associate  myself  with  those  colleagues 
who  have  stood  here  In  the  well  and 
opposed  this  resolution.  I  do  not  do 
this  lightly,  but  I  do  it  because  I  have 
studied  and  experienced  the  situation 
not  Just  in  a  period  of  4  weeks  or  4 
days  or  a  month,  but  I  have  been  a 
student  of  Central  America  and  I  have 
been  a  worker  and  I  have  traveled  the 
hemisphere  for  over  30  years  looking 
at  the  situation  ss  a  trade  unionist,  as 
a  diplomat,  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  believe  the  President's  policy  for 
Central  America  is  an  Incorrect  one.  I 
believe  his  policy  for  Nicaragua  is  an 
incorrect  one.  It  is  flawed  because  I  be- 
lieve that  our  foreign  policy  for  Cen- 
tral America  is  one  at  this  time  that 
advocates  a  military  solution  to  what 
should  be  a  diplomatic  solution,  one 
that  we  could  resolve  by  simple  diplo- 
matic means,  as  I  Just  heard  my  two 
colleagues  before  me  articulate  as  to 
how  President  Kennedy  was  able  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  its  mis- 
siles away  from  Cuba,  and  for  22  years 
we  have  seen  that  situation  prevail. 

Last  April  I  had  the  occasion  to 
travel  to  South  America,  and  Central 
America,  visiting  the  major  Contadora 
countries  of  that  region.  Venezuela. 
Colombia.  Mexico,  and  Panama,  and  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  statements  by 
the  chiefs  of  state  of  those  nations  in 
the  kind  of  work  they  were  trying  to 


bring  about  for  peace  in  the  region 
through  the  Contadora  process. 
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But  each  and  every  time  they  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  frustration  they  ex- 
perienced at  each  step  of  peaceful  con- 
clusions that  our  foreign  policy 
seemed  to  thwart  those  efforts. 

Subsequent,  to  my  trip  to  the  Conta- 
dora nations,  I  did  travel  to  Nicaragua 
in  the  company  of  congressional  col- 
leagues. We  did  meet  with  the  opposi- 
tion parties  in  Nicaragiia.  We  met  with 
trade  unionists,  we  met  with  the 
Prensa  newspaper,  we  met  with  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, and  we  listened  to  their  griev- 
ances and  problems  that  they  said 
they  were  beset  with  under  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  regime.  We  took  those  grievances 
and  we  took  those  complaints  directly 
to  Commandante  Ortega,  and  we  ques- 
tioned him.  and  we  said  in  no  soft 
terms — we  did  not  mince  any  words — 
we  said.  "Is  It  true  you  are  doing  this 
and  that?  Are  you  oppressing  the 
people?  Are  you  oppressing  the  press? 
Are  you  preventing  trade  unionists 
from  carrying  out  their  democratic 
prerogatives"? 

To  some  of  those  queries  he  gave  us 
some  acceptable  answers.  Some  an- 
swers were  that  the  very  Contras  that 
they  are  opposing,  as  we  have  heard 
today,  were  former  members  of  the 
Somozista  government,  that  now  that 
they  were  outside  of  office,  now  that 
they  were  on  the  outside,  they  wanted 
to  impose  their  will  upon  the  Nicara- 
guan  people,  and  since  this  was  a  revo- 
lution, the  revolutionary  government 
was  not  going  to  let  them  come  back 
in  and  take  over  where  they  left  off. 

Ortega  was  also  concerned  about  our 
own  actions,  our  own  mining  of  Nlca- 
raguan  harbors,  our  own  overhead  re- 
connaissance flights,  our  own  instruc- 
tional manual  for  assassination  at- 
tempts, and  they  were  concerned 
about  those  very  Contras  he  talked 
about,  those  representatives  from  the 
former  terrorist  regime. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Bdr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  wlU  yield  when  I 
have  finished  my  statement. 

They  were  concerned  with  the  kind 
of  killing  these  people  were  perpetrat- 
ing upon  the  peaceful  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  peasants,  the  coffee  grow- 
ers, the  businessmen.  And  yes.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  in  this  Chamt>er  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  kind  of  violence  that 
prevails  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  plague  on 
both  Houses.  But  I  am  dismayed  to 
know  that,  as  my  colleague  pointed 
out  earlier,  this  Government,  our 
House  of  Representatives,  would  per- 
petuate that  violence  through  this  res- 
olution by  killing  with  taxpayer  dol- 
lars the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Look  at  today's  copy  of  this  news 
Journal  "Newsweek"  and  see  for  your- 
self the  kind  of  violence  that  Ameri- 


can taxpayers  dollars  now  perpetuate 
in  Nicaragua.  We  should  be  dismayed 
by  this  kind  of  dlsplcable  situation.  It 
is  true  that  I  do  not  agree  and  my  col- 
leagues do  not  agree  with  all  aspects 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  but  military 
Intervention  is  not  the  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ToRRXs]  has  expired. 

Bfr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Toaaa]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  extra  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  implore  upon  my 
colleagues  here  today,  after  having 
heard  the  debate  on  both  sides,  that 
we  must  choose  a  direction  that  does 
not — does  not,  I  r^)eat— move  us  in 
the  direction  of  killing  more  of  these 
people.  As  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maasacfausetta  [Mr.  num], 
has  Just  stated,  we  are  perpetnvtlng 
killing  in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  only  so- 
lution to  deal  with  this  proldcm  is  to 
accept  and  adopt  the  Barnes-Hamilton 
substitute  language  that  will  be  before 
us  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  really  am  very  Impressed 
with  the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I 
know  he  is  a  statesman  and  a  dlolomat 
and  knows  the  language.  He  has  been 
to  those  places,  and  I  want  to  Join  him 
in  his  statement.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, you  are  very  profound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ToRRSS]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork  [Mr.  Towhs]. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ToBRKs]  that  we  need  to  make  certain 
that  no  additional  money  goes  for  this 
purpose,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  involved 
in  intervening  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  another  coimtry.  I  think  on  that 
note  alone  that  we  shoxild  vote  this 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  opposi- 
tion to  House  Resolution  239,  which 
would  provide  $14  million  in  military 
assistance  to  the  Contra  forces  fight- 
ing against  the  government  and  people 
of  Nicaragua. 

The  administration's  war  against 
Nicaragua  has  become  the  centerpiece 
of  its  Central  America  policy.  The  ad- 
ministration's cavalier  attitude  toward 
legal  restrictions  which  should  govern 
its  actions  toward  Nicaragua  exempli- 
fies its  approach  to  the  law  with  re- 


spect to  Central  America  In  general 
Support  for  the  Contras,  whose  aim  is 
to  undermine  and  potentially  over- 
throw the  Nlcaraguan  Govermnent. 
violates  both  International  law  and 
treaties.  Moreover,  one  must  ask  how 
we  can  fund  an  armed  insurgency 
against  a  country  rith  whom  we  have 
diplomatic  relations? 

Too  UtUe  has  been  said  about  the 
terrorist  activities  of  the  Contras. 
There  are  well-docimiented  reports  of 
kldnH)lngs.  torture,  and  rape  of  both 
Nlcaraguan  citizens  and  foreigners  in 
the  Atlantic  coast  area.  The  brutality 
of  the  Contras  is  described  in  two 
recent  reports  "Violations  of  the  Laws 
of  War  by  Both  Sides  in  Nicaragua 
1981-85,"  by  Americas  Watch,  and 
"What  We  Have  Seen  and  Heard:  The 
Effect  of  Contra  Attacks  Against  Nica- 
ragua" by  the  witness  for  peace 
project.  Both  reports  indicate  that 
human  rights  abuses  by  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government  are  far  less  severe 
than  actions  by  the  Contras.  As  the 
witness  for  peace  project  indicates  "to 
equate  the  Contras  to  our  Founding 
Ft&thers  as  President  Reagan  has  done, 
does  violence  both  to  our  history  and 
to  the  reality  being  lived  by  the  Nlca- 
raguan people:  whUe  some  discontent 
with  the  Sandlnlsta  Government  does 
exist,  the  methods  used  by  the  Con- 
tras only  convince  the  people  that  the 
Contras  are  carrying  on  the  brutal  tra- 
dition of  Somoza's  former  national 
guard.  The  United  States  is  pouring 
millions  of  dollars  into  a  group  that 
will  never  become  a  viable  democratic 
alternative  to  the  Sandinistas." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
$14  million  i4>proprlation  which  will 
only  lead  to  more  killings  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  We 
would  all  do  well  to  remember  the 
words  of  John  Qulncy  Adams  on  July 
4th  in  1821.  when  he  said: 

The  true  American  goes  not  abroad  In 
search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  .  .  .  (Amer- 
ica) well  knows  that  by  once  enlisUns  under 
other  banners  than  her  own,  were  the;  even 
the  banners  of  foreign  Independence,  she 
would  Involve  herself,  beyond  the  power  of 
extrication.  In  all  wan  of  Interest  and  in- 
trigue, of  Individual  avarice,  envy,  and  ambi- 
tion. She  might  become  the  dictatreas  of  the 
world:  She  would  no  longer  be  the  ruler  of 
her  own  spirit. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coustkr]. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ETDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  was  over  in  my  office  and  heard 
some  of  the  spirited  debate,  and  I  Just 
want  to  comment  on  what  I  can  only 
characterize  as  hypocrisy  in  talking 
about  our  making  war,  subsidizing  war 
In  Nicaragua. 
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At  least  three  times  this  House  has 
voted  and  the  E>emocrats  overwhelm- 
ingly have  defeated  our  effort  to  have 
the  funding  of  the  Contras  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis.  If  the  NIcmraguan  Sandi- 
nistas would  stop  exporting  revolution 
to  El  Salvador,  we  would  stop  funding 
the  Contras.  And  they  voted  no.  They 
said.  no.  they  would  not  accept  that  as 
a  basis  for  the  funding.  So  obviously 
the  fact  that  they  are  exporting  revo- 
lution does  not  bother  them. 

Then  I  heard  praise  for  the  settle- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  in  Cuba, 
saying  that  negotiation  is  the  way  to 
go.  There  was  a  naval  blockage  as  I 
recall.  Let  me  say  that  Cuba  has  2,800 
Soviet  combat  troops  over  there,  2,800 
Soviet  military  advisers.  2.100  Soviet 
technicians  at  their  Lourdes  electronic 
intelligence  facility.  950-plus  tanks. 
250  Mlg-2rs  and  23's,  and  3  subma- 
rines. That  Is  some  solution. 

Now.  if  you  look  at  Punta  Huete,  the 
airfield  that  has  Just  been  built  In 
Nicaragxia,  that  is  not  for  Piper  Cubs 
or  tourism:  that  is  for  long-distance  re- 
connaissance planes,  and  the  Soviets 
fly  those  up  the  east  coast  out  of 
Cuba,  and  now  they  can  fly  them  up 
the  west  coast  out  of  Nicaragua. 

So  it  is  very  serious,  but  some  Mem- 
bers Just  do  not  take  communism  and 
the  penetration  in  our  hemisphere  se- 
riously enough.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
takes  to  get  them  awake. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Ii4r.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question,  too.  Perhaps  he  can  answer 
it  for  me. 

It  was  mentioned  dxiring  the  debate 
that  this  was  a  United  States  war  in 
Nicaragua.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Contras  were  not  created  by  the 
United  States,  but  they  were  In  fact 
created  by  the  totalitarian  Sandinistas 
In  Nlcaragtia.  They  abandoned  the 
revolution.  It  was  hijacked  in  1979. 
They  said  they  were  for  pluralism, 
they  said  they  were  for  democracy, 
and  they  said  they  were  for  free 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and. 
therefore,  because  of  their  subjuga- 
tion of  their  own  people,  they  created 
the  Contra  movement;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  of  course.  They 
have  definitely  followed  a  time  sched- 
ule. 

We  were  sending  them  money  as  fast 
as  we  could,  and  they  were  in  Cuba 
consolidating  the  guerrilla  groups  in 
El  Salvador.  We  wanted  to  send  our 
Peace  Corps  down,  our  lovely,  dewy- 
eyed,  pink-cheeked  Peace  Corps,  to 
help  those  people.  They  did  not  want 
the  Peace  Corps.  They  wanted  Cuban 
technicians  in  there,  and  Bulgarians. 
East  Germans,  and  PLO.  Then  they 
started  building  the  biggest  military 
machine  in  Central  America  while  we 
were  still  here  dumfounded  and  send- 
ing them  the  money.  That  is  what 


happened.  The  revolution  was  be- 
trayed.   

B4r.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much,  and 
he  is  absolutely  correct. 

As  well  as  the  Cubans  and  East  Ger- 
mans and  Bulgarians  and.  as  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  the  PLC.  the  Sovi- 
ets are  sending  about  7.000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  to  Nicaragua.  And  the  Liby- 
ans are  sending  materials.  In  fact,  the 
Libyans  are  the  greatest  supplier  of 
war  materiel  at  the  present  time  in 
Nicaragua. 

Very  often  we  can  tell  a  countries' 
plans  and  which  direction  they  are 
headed  and  what  their  policy  Is  going 
to  be  not  only  by  what  they  say,  not 
only  by  the  policies  they  adopt  and 
what  they  do.  but  by  who  their  friends 
are.  We  look  at  Iran  that  is  helping 
Nicaragua,  we  look  at  the  Communist- 
bloc  countries  and  their  involvement 
there,  and  we  see  the  fact  that  Mu'am- 
mar  Qadhafi  Is  sending  aircraft  to 
Nicaragua.  He  has  sent  about  $140  mil- 
lion of  military  aid.  He  has  sent  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  SA-7'8,  and  he  has 
sent  a  large  variety  of  helicopters. 
That  is  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi.  For  those 
people  who  forget,  he  is  the  gentleman 
who  runs  Libya  and  does  not  believe 
that  the  Israelis  have  a  right  to  exist. 

The  PLO  is  now  involved  In  Nicara- 
gua, for  those  people  who  forget  about 
the  PLO.  we  cannot  forget  Yasser 
Arafat.  He  is  the  person  who  special- 
izes in  affirmative  action  in  the  mar- 
ketplaces of  Israel. 
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You  can  go  on  and  talk  in  terms  of 
the  East  Germans.  They  are  there  as 
well.  So  you  can  tell  what  is  happen- 
ing to  a  country  not  only  by  what  they 
say.  not  only  by  what  they  do,  but  also 
who  are  their  friends,  who  they  associ- 
ate with. 

I.  too.  was  in  Central  America,  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  remember  talking  to  an  individual 
who  owned  a  shop.  He  had  a  daughter 
that  was  about  7  years  of  age.  6  or  7 
years  of  age,  I  am  not  sure. 

And  he  said.  "Congressman,  do  you 
realize  what  Is  going  on  In  the  educa- 
tional system  In  Nicaragua?" 

And  I  said.  "Well.  I'm  not  positive." 

He  said.  "Let  me  show  you." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman.     

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

He  gave  me  a  textbook  that  his 
daughter  was  using  in  grammar 
school.  I  looked  at  it  and  thumbed 
through  the  pages.  I  happened  to 
Xerox  a  couple  of  the  pages  from  the 
textbook  and  I  would  like  to  hold  both 
of  them  up  for  you  for  your  perusal 
and  edification.  One,  as  you  can  see. 


this  little  goody  here,  this  is  what  they 
are  teaching  young  Nicaragtian  stu- 
dents, young  boys  and  girls,  that  is 
how  you  add  in  the  totalitarian  Com- 
munist Marxist  Leninist  Nicaragua. 
Two  plus  two  machlneguns  plus  two 
hand  grenades  is  six.  Three  hand  gre- 
nades plus  three  hand  grenades,  that 
equals  six.  Two  times  three,  that 
equals  six  as  far  as  hand  grenades  is 
concerned.  Also  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  submachlneguns  and  people 
in  uniform. 

Everybody  should  recognize  precise- 
ly what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua 
today.  It  is  a  Communist  regime  that 
is  gathering  Its  momentum,  that  is 
consolidating,  that  is,  in  fact,  if  not 
today  will  be  a  security  threat  to  this 
country. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  fact  that 
in  the  other  body  there  was  some  tes- 
timony earlier  this  week,  it  has  not 
really  been  mentioned  during  the 
debate  we  have  had  so  far  on  Nicara- 
gua. The  testimony  is  very  Interesting 
by  Commissioner  of  Customs  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family  and 
Drugs,  by  William  Von  Robb.  William 
Von  Robb  says  the  following: 

Tomas  Borge— Tomss  Borge  Is  the  Interi- 
or Bilnister  In  Nlcarmgua— reportedly  allows 
Colombia  drug  traffickers  to  use  Com 
Island  as  a  trans-shipment  point  for  drugs 
bound  for  the  United  States  and  he  was  ar- 
ranging Cuban  assistance  for  this  operation. 

The  testimony  goes  on,  and  I  will 
Just  conclude  here  by  saying  on  page  9 
of  his  testimony: 

United  States  Customs  Service  recently 
concluded  an  investigation  which  in  my 
opinion  proves  the  Involvement  of  certain 
Sandlnlsta  officials  In  narcotics  trafficking. 

Also  the  testimony  of  John  Keeney. 
and  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  his  testimony  on  the  House 
side.  He  Indicates  the  fact  that  during 
his  investigation  on  international  drug 
smuggling,  the  investigation  dealt  with 
the  large  variety  of  transactions,  none 
of  which  really  caused  undue  atten- 
tion. They  were  rather  routine,  ac- 
cording to  him. 

"The  exception  will,  I  believe"  he 
said,  "be  of  interest  to  you."  He  was 
testifying  to  the  other  body. 

This  transaction  involved  an  apparent  at- 
tempt by  representatives  of  the  government 
of  Nicaragua,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
Vesco,  "we  all  know  Robert  Veaco."  to  estab- 
lish a  cocaine  distribution  network  which 
would  operate  both  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States:  but  the  evidence  gathered 
during  this  investigation  suggests  that 
during  1983  the  Nlcar&guan  government 
personnel  attempted  to  make  all  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  establish  Nicara- 
gua as  a  major  cocaine  exporter  In  the 
world. 

I  will  conclude  by  citing  toward  the 
end  of  his  statement: 

Dxirlng  the  course  of  the  Investigation  of 
these  events,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has 
been  amassed  which  confirms  the  Involve- 


ment of  Nicaraguans  In  cocaine  trafficking 
in  the  world. 

That  is  another  instance,  another 
idea,  another  glimpse  as  to  what  is 
happening. 

Now,  the  reason  they  are  involved  in 
cocaine  trafficking  is  not  the  fact  that 
they  particularly  enjoy  cocaine.  It  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  getting  hard 
currency  In  order  to  support  their  rev- 
olution. They  are  willing  to  have 
Americans,  to  have  Europeans,  to  have 
Central  Americans,  fall  into  the  evil 
influence  of  narcotics  In  order  to  sup- 
port their  revolution. 

Everybody  knows  that  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  talks  about  "in- 
alienable rights."  They  are  rights  that 
cannot  be  given  away.  They  cannot  be 
taken  away  because  they  are  given  by 
God.  They  are  for  everybody.  To  deny 
those  rights  to  those  people  who  are 
seelring  freedom  in  Central  America 
really  is  to  deny  our  own  Constitution. 

Freedom  in  Nicaragtia  is  really  our 
freedom.  You  cannot  look  around  the 
world  and  say,  we  have  freedom  and 
you  do  not.  It  is  too  bad.  There  is  mu- 
tuality and  universality  in  freedom.  If 
we  faU  in  Nicaragua,  where  are  we 
going  to  possibly  succeed?  If  freedom 
is  not  worth  defending  in  Nicaragua, 
where  is  it  going  to  be  worth  defend- 
ing? 

Our  friends  and  our  enemies  are 
waiting  for  that  answer. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  KnnfCLLT]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  adamantly  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $14  million  in  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

If  one  picture,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
worth  a  thousand  words,  then  the  four 
pictures  that  appeared  in  Newsweek 
magazine  yesterday  are  worth  hours 
of  our  days'  debate.  In  these  graphic 
photographs,  we  see  a  prisoner  forced 
to  dig  his  own  grave.  We  see  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  as  his  throat  is 
cut.  Then  we  watch  as  he  is  casually 
buried  deep  in  the  Jungle.  This  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  today,  Mr.  Chalr- 
nuui. 

There  is  no  excuse  any  longer  for 
the  bland  persistence  in  comparing 
these  executioners  to  the  Founding 
Fathers,  but  we  have  to  admit  there  is 
also  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  offering 
American  military  aid  to  them.  Our 
support  would  fiuther  legitimize  the 
Contras.  It  would  Justify  the  citizens 
of  Nicaragua  in  believing  that  their 
well-being  and  their  very  lives  are  of 
no  concern  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  ease  the 
task  of  the  Sandinistas  of  rallying  pop- 
ular support  against  a  brutal  foe 
backed  by  a  government. 

I  lielieve  that  our  real  interest  in 
Central  America,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
us  believe  that,  is  the  development  of 
a  democratic  government;  but  all  the 
money  and  all  the  power  of  the  United 


States  will  not  let  a  democracy  grow  in 
the  scorched  soU  of  a  battlefield.  Mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras  is  In  the  worst 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  it.  It  is 
another  step  down  the  trail  that  will 
end  in  a  war  of  our  own  military 
forces.  American  can  do  better,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  believe  we  can. 

Vlx.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
jrleld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  as  a 
Representative  of  a  democratic  nation, 
I  must  deplore  the  moral  bankruptcy 
of  a  policy  that  demands  the  terroriz- 
ing of  a  civilian  population  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  antlcommunlsm. 
Indeed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  asking  me,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  to  support  the 
good  Intentions  of  an  antl-Communlst 
cause.  He  is  not  asking  me  to  support  a 
lasting  plan  for  peace  In  Central 
America.  He  is  not  even  asking  me  to 
assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  ruling  regime  in  Nicaragua.  In- 
stead, he  is  requesting  that  I  support  a 
policy  which  calls  for  the  violent  over- 
throw of  a  government  with  which  we 
are  at  peace.  As  one  who  believes  that 
with  power  also  comes  responsibility, 
and  as  someone  who  believes  that  the 
administration  has  not  levelled  with 
us  about  the  strength  of  its  anti-Com- 
munist commitment  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  I  must  oppose  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's plan  to  assist  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras. 

"Freedom  fighters"  is  the  term 
President  Reagan  uses  to  describe  the 
CIA-fimded  Contra  forces  fighting  in 
Nicaragua.  Referring  to  them  as  "our 
brothers."  the  President  recently  said 
that  financial  aid  to  the  Contras  "is 
totally  consistent  with  our  Nation's 
history."  With  this  unique  interpreta- 
tion of  U.S.  history,  he  continues  to 
urge  the  Amerian  people  to  fund, 
equip,  and  train  these  fighters.  These 
are  the  same  men  who  focus  on 
human  targets,  seeking  out  doctors, 
teachers,  and  agriculture  workers  for 
torture  and  assassination;  the  same 
men  who  focus  on  economic  targets, 
even  when  military  targets  are  present 
in  an  area,  the  same  men  who  Iddnap 
and  brutalize  peasant  workers.  And 
perhaps,  more  significantly  to  U.S.  for- 
eign pollcjmiakers,  these  are  the  same 
men  whom  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner, 
former  CIA  director,  admits  can  never 
win  a  war. 

The  long-term  political  liabilities  of 
supporting  and  encouraging  these  ter- 
rorists sadden  me.  Without  question, 
the  Sandinistas  have  commlted  their 
fair  share  of  crimes  against  humanity. 
I  am  equally  as  saddened  over  the 
prospects  of  Managua  exporting  its 
revolution  to  peaceflul  neighbors.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  certain  alternatives  to  the 
Contras  approach.  Let  us  encourage 


the  Contadora  peace  process,  while  at 
the  same  time  pursue  every  avenue  of 
peaceful  negotiation  with  Mam^ia 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  region,  to  stimulate  a 
truly  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  problem. 

If  we  are  to  embark  on  a  dramatic 
anti-Communist  crusade,  let  us  assault 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China.  The  ad- 
ministration has  exaggerated  the  al- 
leged threat  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States,  noting  the  existence  of 
mythical  arsenals  of  Incredible  de- 
structive power.  Let  us  reason  and  ne- 
gotiate again.  The  end  result  can  be 
only  hemispheric  cooperation,  and  an 
adherence  to  our  own  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  nonintervention  and  fair 
play. 

D  1620 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  17  minutes  to  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Bir.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution 
(HX  Res.  239).  a  Joint  resolution  to 
approve  the  obligation  of  funds  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  98-473  for  sup- 
porting military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua. 

The  issue  t>efore  Congress  is  not 
whether  we  like  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment. Most  of  us  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  tliat  government  and  its 
policies.  The  question  before  us  is: 
How  can  we  best  achieve  our  common 
goals  of  peace,  internal  reconciliation 
in  Nicaragtia,  and  democracy  in  the 
region. 

I  oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  239 
for  several  reasons: 

t.  THIS  POUCT  SHOULD  BK  MMJtCTKB  BCCAUSX 
TEKRZ  ARX  BETTKR  ALTBUIATrnCS  TO  ACUIKVK 
Oim  OBJKCTTTKS  WHICH  SHOTU)  BE  FUSSUKD 
nitST  BXPORX  /UTT  RXSOKT  TO  THE  APPLICA- 
TIOR  or  MIUTAKT  PORCX 

The  President's  statement  of  the 
problem  we  confront  in  Nicaragua  is 
to  either  fund  the  Contras  or  accept 
an  expansive  communism  in  Central 
America.  He  suggests  that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  funds  for  the  Contras 
really  favor  the  spread  of  communism. 
May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
question  that  divides  us  is  not  whether 
to  oppose  communism  in  that  area, 
but  how  best  to  do  it. 

Let  me  try  to  state  the  elements  of  a 
better  alternative. 

In  brief.  I  believe  we  can  move 
toward  a  negotiated  solution  which 
will  protect  the  American  national  in- 
terest through  the  application  of  a  vig- 
orous, consistent,  and  tough  diploma- 
cy, conducted  with  the  advice  and  sup- 
port of  our  friends  in  the  area,  and 
backed  up  by  a  willingness  to  apply 
maximum  economic  pressure.  If  Nica- 
ragua tries  to  destabilize  the  region, 
our  strategy  should  include  political, 
diplomatic,    and   economic   sanctions. 
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which  should  be  used  before  military 
options,  such  as  covert  actions,  are 
used. 

First,  the  United  States  clearly  does 
have  legitimate  security  interests  in 
Nicaragua.  These  interests  include: 

Prohibition  of  Soviet  bases;  reduc- 
tion, if  not  the  elimination,  of  Cuban 
and  Soviet  Influence;  removal  of  for- 
eign troops;  and  cessation  of  efforts  to 
promote  revolution. 

Second,  if  the  threat  is  as  great  as 
the  President  says,  let  us  deal  with  it 
openly  and  straightforwardly— not  by 
a  nonsecret.  secret  war,  or  an  overt- 
covert  war. 

Third.  I  favor  a  tought  diplomacy. 
We  should  act  to  put  International  law 
on  our  side.  We  should  take  our  evi- 
dence and  our  case  to  the  OAS,  to  the 
Contadora  nations,  and  to  the  UN. 

Our  diplomacy  should  make  clear 
that  we  can  live  with  a  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment that  stops  threatening  U.S. 
national  Interests  and  moves  toward 
an  open  political  system. 

Our  diplomacy  and  our  policy  should 
reflect  our  values  and  traditions. 
Mining  harbors,  rejecting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court,  preparing 
manuals  which  suggest  approval  of  as- 
sassination, and  financing  others  to 
fight  to  protect  our  national  security 
Interests  is  not  the  preferred  way  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  act. 

Our  diplomacy  must  recognize  the 
centrallty  of  a  regional  effort. 

Regional  seciirlty  mechanisms,  re- 
gional organizations,  and  other  Latin 
American  states  can  be  mobilized  to 
bring  heavy  pressure  on  the  Managua 
government.  Legal,  overt  containment 
of  Nicaragua  is  possible  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  states  in  the  region 
through  the  Contadora  process  and 
the  OAS. 

The  Bandlntirta  sovemment  took  s  more 
flexible  stand  tn  1983.  when  It  screed  to 
multUsteral  neffoClAtlons  throtigh  the  Con- 
tadon  prooeai.  The  prenure  to  do  so  wu 
not  from  the  Contrms  but  from  Mexico  snd 
Cuba.  Csstro  urged  the  Sandinistas  not  to 
become  Isolated,  and  that  the  refusal  to  ne- 
foUate  mulUlaterally  was  iaolating  them 
from  the  resloo.  Hence,  their  change  In  po- 
siUon; 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  resist  com- 
munism in  Central  America  must  be 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  other 
countries  in  the  region.  Those  states 
support  the  Contadora  process,  and  do 
not  support  military  intervention  in 
Nicaragua.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  support  and  give  high  priority  to 
the  Contadora  process,  the  United 
States  is  Jeopardizing  the  single  proc- 
ess mostUkely  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region  and  to  form  a  bulwark  against 
Communist  infiltration: 

Today  the  United  States  is  the  single  larg- 
est trading  partner  with  Nicaragua.  We  buy 
almost  30  percent  of  their  total  exports. 

Fourth,  I  favor  an  aggressive  use  of 
U.S.  economic  power. 

Our  policy  in  the  region  will  be 
strengthened  as  we  give  high  priority 


not  to  fighting  a  war.  but  to  strength- 
ening the  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment of  the  nations  of  the  area; 

Our  ability  to  resist  communism  in 
the  region  will  hinge  not  on  covert  ac- 
tivity, but  on  our  ability  and  the  abili- 
ty of  governments  in  the  region  to  ad- 
dress the  basic  problems  of  social  and 
economic  development  and  participa- 
tion In  the  political  process; 

If  regional  pressures  fail,  the  United 
States  has  several  economic  and  diplo- 
matic measures  available  to  it  to  iso- 
late Nicaragua,  should  this  prove  nec- 
eoary.  We  should  be  prepared  to  cut 
trade  and  Investment  to  Nicaragua 
and  to  employ  economic  sanctions,  and 
to  urge  our  allies  to  do  the  same. 

These  measures  Include: 

Denying  Nicaragua  World  Bank. 
IMF,  and  private  bank  loans.  Nicara- 
gua's substantial  arrearages  can  help 
us  get  allied  cooperation  in  this 
regard; 

Stopping  Nicaraguan  airlines  from 
flying  to  the  United  States: 

Denying  visas  to  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens; 

Imposing  a  partial  or  full  economic 
embargo  on  trade  with  Nicaragua  in 
conjunction  with  our  allies; 

Breaking  diplomatic  relations  with 
Nicaragua:  and 

Strengthening  the  military  and  in- 
telligence capabilities  of  the  states  in 
the  region. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  tough 
non-military  steps  we  could  take 
against  Nicaragua  that  have  not  been 
taken. 

Fifth,  I  do  not  reject  the  military 
option. 

If  diplomatic,  political  and  economic 
pressures  on  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment do  not  work.  United  States,  as 
opposed  to  Contra,  military  action  is 
likely  to  have  a  far  greater  impact  on 
the  Sandlnista  government. 

I  do  not  support  such  military  action 
at  this  time,  but  I  remember  that  the 
Sandinistas  were  and  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, even  panicky,  about  U.S.  inter- 
vention. If  a  demonstration  of 
strength  is  needed,  military  maneuvers 
and  UJS.  seapower  are  likely  to  have 
more  of  an  impact  than  the  covert 
war. 

I  recognize  that  the  military  option 
in  defense  of  U.S.  interests  Is  some- 
times required.  I  do  not  claim  the 
United  States  should  never  use  that 
option.  I  say  at  this  point  in  time  we 
should  try  harder  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicts in  the  area  through  political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  means.  If 
those  means  fall,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  threatens  U.S.  na- 
tional Interests  in  the  area  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  exercise  the  mili- 
tary option,  let  us  do  so  openly,  and 
not  ask  someone  else  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles for  us. 


1.  THX  APMiji  is  I  HATioif's  pmorosAi.  roTs  us 

OM  THX  PATH  TOWAXS  MILTrAXT  LRIUVXII'IIOII 

The  President  has  elevated  the 
struggle  to  change  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment through  military  force  to  one 
of  the  highest  priorities  of  his  admin- 
istration. On  Febniary  21,  President 
Reagan  said  that  it  was  U.S.  policy  to 
seek  to  remove  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment unless  it  changed  its  goals  and 
present  structure  and  allowed  the 
Contras  into  the  government.  He  said 
"You  can  say  we're  trying  to  oust  the 
Sandinistas  by  what  we're  saying." 

On  April  IS.  he  said  'to  do  nothing 
in  Central  America  is  to  give  the  first 
Communist  stronghold  on  the  North 
American  continent  a  green  light  to 
spread  its  poison  through  this  free  and 
increasingly  democratic  hemisphere." 

The  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
equivocate:  Nicaragua  is  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtainu 

But,  Oeneral  Paul  Oorman.  the  re- 
tiring Commander  of  the  UJS.  South- 
em  Command— and  a  supporter  of  aid 
to  the  Contras — stated  in  February 
1985.  that  a  Contra  overthrow  of  the 
Sandlnista  government  was  not  "feasi- 
ble In  the  near  future"  even  with  U.S. 
financial  assistance,  and  that  such 
military  pressure  would  take  years  to 
produce  results.  The  CIA  has  consist- 
ently arrived  at  this  same  conclusion. 

So,  the  President  now  wants  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas:  his  top  military 
commander  says  that  the  Contras 
cannot  do  it.  The  question,  then,  is 
how  do  you  achieve  the  President's  ob- 
jective. 

The  President  says  Nicaragua  is  vital 
to  U.S.  interests  and  the  Sandinistas 
are  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  military  and  the  CIA  say  that 
what  we  are  now  doing  will  not  suc- 
ceed. The  President  Insists  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  Sandlnista  government. 
Clearly,  the  Sandinistas  will  not 
accept  that  they  step  aside.  V/lth  that 
condition  there  really  is  no  chance  for 
diplomacy  to  work. 

Thus,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
greater  application  of  U.S.  military 
force  Lb  the  next  option.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  the  President's  own  report 
confirms  this. 

The  $14  miUion  in  the  President's  re- 
quest Is  as  a  down  payment  on  deeper 
U.S.  military  involvement.  As  reported 
in  the  press,  the  President  anticipates 
the  deployment  of  from  20,000  to 
25,000  Contras  In  the  north  and  5,000 
to  10,000  Contras  in  the  south  of  Nica- 
ragua—a total  of  35,000  Contras.  This 
new  commitment  is  to  enlarge  the 
Contras  to  a  force  over  twice  its 
present  size. 

As  reported  in  the  press,  the  Presi- 
dent's own  report  then  states:  "Direct 
application  of  U.S.  military  force  *  *  * 
must  realistically  be  recognized  as  an 
eventual  option,  given  our  stakes  in 
the  region,  if  other  policy  alternatives 
fail." 


Make  no  mistake,  the  $14  million  re- 
quest Is  the  next  step  on  the  slippery 
slope  to  further  major  U.8.  interven- 
tion In  Nicaragua. 

s.  THIS  PBOPosAL  aaQTTBn  Momr  roK 
oancmm  that  hmx  hot  clbab 

Throughout  the  Icmg  Involvement  of 
the  CIA  In  Nicaragua,  we  have  seen 
tactics  in  search  of  an  objective. 

The  United  States  simply  has  not 
been  able  to  decide  what  It  wants  from 
the  Sandinistas; 

Since  1981,  various  purposes  have 
been  advanced  for  the  covert  action 
against  Nicaragua; 

First,  the  United  States  sought  to 
Interdict  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador, 

Then,  to  force  Nicaragua  to  turn 
Inward: 

Then,  to  bring  Nicaragua  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table; 

Then,  to  bring  pluralism  and  free 
elections  to  Nicaragua; 

Then,  to  oust  the  Sandinlst^ui. 

Today,  U.S.  policy  statements  on 
Nlcaragvia,  especially  those  by  the 
President,  no  longer  emphasize  the  ex- 
ternal conduct  of  Nicaragua  but  the 
removal  of  the  Sandinistas.  The  Presi- 
dent says  we  do  not  advocate  the  over- 
throw   of    the    Sandinistas    if    they 


"would   turn    around    and 


say 


uncle."  That  phraseology  is  siirely  tan- 
tamount to  requiring  their  removal. 

But  what  does  overthrow  mean,  and 
how  do  we  propose  to  achieve  this? 

The  administration  wants  to  use  the 
Contras  to  apply  pressure  on  the  San- 
dinistas, but  that  is  a  tactic— not  an 
objective,  not  a  policy. 

UntU  recently,  you  could  take  your 
choice  of  administration  policy. 

Secretary  Shultz  wrote  on  February 
6  that  we  do  "not  seek  to  destabilize  or 
overthrow  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua; nor  to  impose  or  compel  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government  there." 

Fred  Dtle.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  said  that  our  goal  is  mili- 
tary victory. 

On  April  15,  the  President  said  that 
"We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  win 
this  great  struggle." 

At  the  very  least,  these  differing 
statements  by  the  President  and  other 
administration  officials  siiggest  a  lack 
of  precision  in  defining  U.S.  policy 
goals,  confusion  about  those  objectives 
and  a  failure  to  articulate  a  clear 
pollcy  objective. 

«.  THX  PKXSmXMT'S  PHOFOSAL  COWTUIUM  TO 
ALLOW  THX  CIA  TO  KANAOS  TBS  WAK  IX  HICA- 
KAOUA— AHS  THX  CLXAB  RXCOKO  OP  THX  PAST 
BKVXaAL  TXAXS  IS  THAT  THX  CIA  CANNOT  CON- 
TROL THIS  OPKRATIOH  WITH  PftXCISION 

The  most  spectacular  and  objection- 
able CIA  excesses  of  the  recent  past 
include: 

The  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors; 

Air  and  maritime  attacks  on  Nicara- 
guan ports  and  other  Installations;  and 

The  publication  of  the  CIA  manual, 
which  clearly  sought  an  objective  that 
the  administration  rejected. 


The  CIA  and  the  United  States  have 
become  tarred  with  Contra  atrocities 
and  other  Contra  human  rights  viola- 
tions. These  acts  of  misconduct  are 
probably  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Sandinistas.  The 
difference  Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  financing 
the  Contras. 

Since  we  depend  on  the  Contras  to 
carry  out  our  policies,  we  must  also 
answer  for  their  actions.  Their  objec- 
tive to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  not,  throughout  most 
of  this  operation,  been  our  objective. 
In  recent  weeks  the  President  has 
adopted  their  objective.  The  Contras 
have  dictated  American  policy,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  United  States  has  dic- 
tated their  policy. 

The  United  States  has  always  sup- 
ported the  Contadora  process,  but  this 
weekend  Commander  Bermudez  said 
"We  don't  have  to  respect  any  Conta-  . 
dora  process." 

The  President  now  proposes  that  the 
CIA  have  less  control  over  the  Contras 
than  in  the  past.  The  CIA's  role  would 
be  to  provide  money,  arms,  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  Contras,  but  not  Involve 
itself  in  day-to-day  operations,  plan- 
ning, or  oversight.  The  result  of  the 
President's  proposal  will  be  even  great- 
er Identification  of  the  United  States 
with  Contra  activities,  but  less  U.S. 
control  over  them. 

S.  THIS  PHOPOSAL  KAKXS  IT  MORX  DlPPlCULT  TO 
OBTAIN  BXGIONAL  SUPPOKT  POX  UNITXD 
8TATX8  POLICIXS  AND  POX  INTnATTVXS  TO 
BXnro  PKACl  TO  TRX  xaoiON 

It  is  inconsistent  for  the  United 
States  both  to  support  the  Contadora 
process  and  to  seek  military  support 
for  the  Contras.  Support  for  the  Con- 
tras flagrantly  violates  one  of  the  Con- 
tadora's  principles  that  seeks  to  guar- 
antee "that  the  territory  of  one  state 
Is  not  used  to  conduct  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  territory  of  another 
state."  UJS.  policy  should  make  unmis- 
takably clear  Its  support  of  the  Conta- 
dora process.  Our  friends  in  the  area 
do  not  support  U.8.  military  interven- 
tion in  the  area,  whether  direct  or 
through  surrogates; 

President  Betancur  of  Colombia  re- 
inforced this  on  April  16  when  he  said 
that  he  and  other  Latin  American 
leaders:  "Firmly  believe  that  any  for- 
eign suppori  to  guerrilla  groups,  what- 
ever the  origin,  is  clearly  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Latin 
America  regarding  foreign  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  con- 
tinent." 

He  also  said  of  the  President's  plan 
that  tying  negotiations  to  aid  for  the 
rebels  made  it  "no  longer  a  peace  pro- 
posal, but  a  preparation  for  war." 

U.S.  financial  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras Is  a  violation  of  U.S.  treaty  obliga- 
tions under  article  18  of  the  OAS 
Charter,  which  provides  as  follows: 
"No  state  or  group  of  States  has  the 
right  to  Intervene,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  in- 


ternal QK  external  affairs  of  any  other 
State." 

We  should  note  the  impact  of  any 
decision  at  this  moment  to  increaae 
military  involvement.  The  Contadora 
peace  negotiations  for  Central  Amer- 
ica are  close  to  reaching  full  agree- 
ment, according  to  President  Betancur 
and  others.  The  United  States  should, 
without  equivocation,  support  those 
negotiations.  When  we  support  re- 
newed fimding  of  the  Contras  for 
covert  war,  we  undercut  the  Conta- 
dora process; 

Because  of  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
covert  war,  the  United  States  has  also 
not  been  consistent  in  its  support  for 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua.  Direct 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua  should 
precede  any  resort  to  the  military 
option.  As  the  last  few  years  would  in- 
dicate, the  two  cannot  be  dovetailed 
successfully. 

6.  THX  PSXSIDKirr'S  PXOFOSAL  COJIllWUXg  A 
CIA  POUCT  WHICH  HAS  NOT  WOKKXD 

The  Contras  are  simply  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  achieve  the  goals  the  United 
States  seeks  in  Nicaragua.  They 
cannot  defeat  the  Sandlnista  forces. 

The  Contras  have  never  been  able  to 
seize  and  hold  territory  in  Nicaragua. 
They  operate  only  in  the  moimtains. 
They  have  never  developed  urban  sup- 
port. They  haven't  even  been  able  to 
sustain  operations  In  Nicaragua  with- 
out supply  from  the  outside.  They 
depend  heavily  on  their  sanctuaries  in 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  without 
which  they  could  not  continue  their 
fight. 

They  have  never  fared  well  in  direct 
confrontation  with  Sandlnista  units  of 
appreciable  size. 

Three  years  of  UJS.  support  and  $80 
million  in  U.S.  funding  has  not  pro- 
duced an  Instirgency  capable  of  sus- 
taining Itself  among  the  population  of 
Nicaragua. 

T.  THX  PBXSniZHT'S  PROPOSAL  CONTINUSS  A 
COUNnaPRODDCTIVX  POLICT.  THBU  AXX 
BBTTSR  WATS  TO  CONTAIN  COMKITNISM  IN 
CKNTRAL  AMXXICA  INSTSAS  OP  THX  COVXST 
WAX 

The  covert  activity  has  provided  the 
Sandinistas  with  a  convenient  external 
threat  which  they  have  used  to  Justify 
a  host  of  repressive  measures  against 
opposition  parties,  the  press,  the 
church,  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
They  have  used  this  external  threat  to 
Justify  a  mUitary  buildup,  an  unpopu- 
lar draft.  Slid  large  scale  reliance  on 
Cuban,  Soviet,  and  other  EUistem 
block  military  allies: 

The  Sandlnista  government  will 
have  no  incentive  to  moderate  Its  posi- 
tion or  its  behavior  Internally  or  exter- 
nally as  long  as  a  coveri  action  contin- 
ues which  seeks  Its  overthrow.  No  gov- 
ernment willingly  sutnnits  to  such 
military  pressure  from  a  foreign 
source.  The  covert  action  only  encour- 
ages more  extreme  positions  by  the 
Sandinistas; 
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Attempts  by  the  United  States  to 
renew  funding  for  paramilitary  oper- 
ations scainst  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment are  undermining  the  consensiis 
that  is  developing  in  this  country  and 
In  this  Congress  over  our  policy 
toward  Central  America; 

The  successful  ability  of  the  U^. 
Government  to  deny  Its  Involvement 
in  covert  operations  has  always  been  a 
criterion  for  their  success.  We  can  no 
longer  deny  our  Involvement  in  the 
Contra  war.  The  United  States  has 
suffered  from  the  propaganda  burden 
of  this  covert  war  in  Latin  America 
generally,  and  in  Europe  and  through- 
out the  Third  World.  A  willingness  to 
defend  U.S.  legitimate  national  securi- 
ty Interests  by  military  actions  is  not 
displayed  by  this  war,  Just  as  it  was 
not  displayed  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion in  1961.  Ineffective  and  counter- 
productive military  action  Is  interpret- 
ed throughout  the  world  as  a  sign  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 

•.  TBS  ntXSIDKHT'B  FKOPOSAL  COIi'l'mUSS  A 
POUCT  WHICB  AMBUCAH  PSOPLS  DO  HOT 
SUFPOKT 

By  a  margin  of  70  to  18  percent, 
Americans  oppose  the  policy  of  U.S. 
involvement  In  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  Sandlnista  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. This  poll  is  based  on  a  February 
1985  Washington  Post-ABC  news  poU 
and  shows  a  higher  level  of  opposition 
to  the  Contra  war  than  recorded  in 
any  of  the  three  previous  surveys  con- 
ducted over  the  last  18  months; 

This  poll  reflects  the  deep  fears  of 
the  American  people  that  ciirrent  poli- 
cies are  leading  to  U.S.  Intervention; 

There  Is  a  growing  consensus  In  the 
United  States  In  favor  of  increased 
levels  of  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance for  friendly  and  democratic 
states  in  Central  America  at  the  same 
time  there  Is  growing  opposition  to  the 
Contra  war.  U.S.  policy  should  not  let 
the  Contra  war  dominate  the  U.S. 
agenda  in  the  region.  Rather,  it  should 
build  on  the  important  emerging  con- 
sensus; 

•  .  CONCLnSIOIfS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
surely  capable  of  arriving  at  a  policy 
toward  this  small,  desparately  poor 
Central  American  country,  and  ad- 
dressing the  threat  that  it  represents 
to  us.  and  our  friends,  without  mili- 
tary intervention. 

In  my  view,  we  have  not  tried  as 
hard  as  we  could  to  use  other  than 
military  means  to  achieve  regional 
peace  and  security. 

The  fundamental  question  is  wheth- 
er the  United  States  can  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  leading  the  countries  of 
Central  America  toward  peace  and  de- 
velopment. We  cannot  do  that  by  pro- 
moting war. 

We  cannot  expect  to  impose  democ- 
racy by  force.  There  is  a  better  way  to 
deal  with  our  problems  in  Nicaragua 
than  by  fighting  this  nasty  little  war. 
We  cannot  make  peace  by  mitUng  war 


we  cannot  preserve  peace  by  destroy- 
ing it. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  further  military 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

D  1640 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  with  a  great  deal  of 
personal  concern  over  the  direction  of 
our  Nation  and  what  history  will 
record  our  actions  to  be  in  these 
coming  moments  with  regard  to  Nica- 
ragua. Being  from  Florida  and  being 
raised  in  a  situation  where  I  saw  first- 
hand a  situation  develop  in  Cuba  that 
has  come  to  be  most  difficult,  one  of 
the  most  if  not  the  most  difficult  situ- 
ations we  deal  with  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  in  this  hemisphere,  having  gone 
to  high  school  with  young  men  who 
went  home  to  fight  In  Cuba,  in  that  ill- 
fated  Bay  of  Pigs  mission,  and  have 
them  come  back  and  tell  me  the  re- 
ports of  what  was  going  on  in  their 
country,  and  seeing  the  results.  I 
cannot  help  but  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  new  look  at  this  entire  situation 
and,  based  on  this  thought:  We  Demo- 
crats should  remember  that  It  was  a 
combined  committee  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  that  approved  covert 
aid  in  Nicaragua,  and  we  approved  it 
at  a  preliminary  level  and  we  approved 
it  at  a  secondary  level  and  we  ap- 
proved it  at  a  tertiary  level.  Only  imtil 
that  level  got  to  a  point  where  there 
was  concern  did  we  recoil  and  say 
maybe  we  should  reconsider.  But  why 
did  we  do  it?  Why?  Because  there  was 
a  major  change,  not  Just  in  this  admin- 
istration but  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. In  what  the  Sandinistas  were 
doing  and  what  the  tenets  of  their 
original  revolution  were. 

Ortega  had  said  publicly, 

Costa  Rica  will  be  the  Jewel  for  our  pluck- 
ing, once  we  are  In  place. 

Before  this  administration,  as  I 
recall,  even  came  to  power,  the  state- 
ment was  made  around  the  world  that. 

We,  Nlcarsgua,  will  buUd  the  largest 
standlns  srmy  ever  to  be  aeen  In  this  Hemi- 
sphere outside  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  concerns  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  These  were  concerns 
of  Americans. 

Now  we  do  differ,  and  I  do  have  con- 
cerns with  some  of  the  actions  of  the 
Contras  and  the  politics  that  go  back 
and  forth,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  un- 
derstand that,  had  we  not  expressed 
some  sensitivity,  where  would  we  be 
even  today?  Would  there  be  any  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  to 
enter  into  minor  agreements  like  they 
did  today?  Would  there  be  any  actions 
of  reciprocity  or  willingness  to  deal 
with  the  Contadora  group? 

Recall  that  I  sponsored  the  Mica 
amendment  3  years  ago  on  this  floor 
that  lost  by  one  vote  that  said,  "Let's 
all  stop,  let's  all  stop  at  once,"  and  our 


side,  my  side,  did  not  agree  with  that 
approach  at  that  time,  that  maybe  we 
should  not  do  anything. 

There  were  21  original  tenets,  and 
we  agree  with  those— freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  the  press,  a  pluralis- 
tic system  for  business,  all  of  these 
tenets  published  around  the  world  in 
documents  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  in  their  own  revolution  that  they 
would  adhere  to  if  they  took  over.  And 
these  were  the  concerns  that  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  addressed  when 
they  said  yes,  we  need  to  do  something 
to  swing  that  SandlnisU  revolution  a 
little  more  back  to  its  origlxud  cause. 
But  not  only  did  they  not  move  back 
toward  their  orlgiiud  cause,  not  only 
have  they  not  proceeded  as  quickly  as 
we  had  hoped,  they  simply  turned 
their  backs  and  said  that  that  was  not 
the  case  at  alL 

Now,  let  me  Just  say  I  did  not  intend 
to  speak  in  this  debate,  because  I 
spent  many  hours  in  the  last  debate 
last  year.  But  I  was  reading  last  night 
a  book  that  I  bought  secondhand  that 
deals  with  the  legislative  history  on  di- 
plomacy in  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
Interesting  book  that  kind  of  ends  in 
the  1970's  but  goes  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  tills  Nation  and  takes  every 
major  crisis  that  this  country  has 
faced  and  traces  diplomatically  what 
the  Congress  did  to  address  it.  And  I 
flipped  through,  very  late  last  night, 
the  period  1936  to  1939.  Believe  me, 
my  colleagues,  when  I  tell  you  so 
much  of  what  we  are  saying  here 
today  is  so  appropriate  and  so  equal  to 
what  was  said  in  that  period:  "Let's 
not  get  involved,  the  problem  will  go 
away."  Our  colleagues  were  t^iung 
about  nonintervention  policies,  poli- 
cies that  in  essence  would  look  the 
other  way.  but  the  problem  did  not  go 
away. 

I  know  time  is  limited  on  this 
debate,  but  let  me  Just  say  this:  I  am 
personally  convinced  that,  regardless 
of  your  party  affiliation,  if  we  walk 
away  in  any  major  sense  from  this 
today,  we  will  face  the  problem  as 
Americans  very  directly  very  soon. 
First  it  will  be  Florldlans  and  Texans 
and  Callfomians,  but  eventually  it  will 
be  aU  Americans  and  probably  the  out- 
rage that  we  hear  now  with  regard  to 
this  will  be  an  outrage  that  we  should 
have  done  something  years  ago. 

So  I  say  we  may  have  to  look  for 
other  approaches,  support  the  Conta- 
dora group,  but  we  do  not  walk  away 
and  leave  Nicaraguans  who  are  trjrlng 
to  change  the  destiny  in  their  own 
country  for  surely  what  will  be  a  situa- 
tion that  will  draw  us  into  have  to 
send  American  personnel,  which  I 
oppose. 

I  would  support  this  action  and  ask 
that  we  think  about  how  we  got  here, 
how  the  Democrats  and  the  Republi- 
cans on  theae  committees  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  originally  agreed  that 
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we  should  indeed  take  some  actions  to 
stop  what  is  going  on  with  the  Sandl- 
nista regime. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Bftlchlgan  [Mr.  Wolpb]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  }Ai.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
239  and  in  support  of  the  alternative 
resolution  Introduced  by  Mr.  Barhss 
and  Mr.  Hamiltoh.  I  also  want  to  asso- 
ciate mjrself  with  the  remarks  made  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
more  alarmed  with  our  Central  Ameri- 
can policies  and  the  divisive  impact 
the  debate  on  this  policy  is  having  in 
our  country  than  I  have  been  with  any 
other  issue  since  the  Vietnam  war.  For 
those  who  deride  and  disregard  any 
comparison  between  our  country's  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  and  cur- 
rent events  in  Central  America,  I  ask 
that  you  look  again.  Look  at  the  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  march  for  peace  over 
the  weekend,  the  hundreds  who  were 
arrested  in  front  of  the  White  House 
protesting  our  Nation's  actions  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  all  the  people  who 
stayed  to  visit  with  Members  yester- 
day and  share  their  sense  of  forebod- 
ing and  distress  at  the  direction  of 
UJ3.  policy  in  the  region.  Does  this  not 
look  a  bit  familiar? 

Consider  the  rhetorical  excesses  we 
hear  from  our  President,  the  distor- 
tions and  the  deceptions,  the  phony 
white  papers,  the  same  inclination  to 
rely  on  military  solutions  when  negoti- 
ated solutions  can  be  the  only  lasting 
answer,  the  same  Inability  to  compre- 
hend the  indigenous  causes  of  revolu- 
tion and  to  respect  the  potency  of  na- 
tionalism as  an  indei>endent  political 
force,  the  same  efforts  to  blame  the 
critics  rather  than  the  flawed  policy 
they  criticize. 

Very  frankly,  I  have  a  keen  sense  of 
deja  vu.  I  see  an  aU-too-famUiar  pat- 
tern emerging,  and  I  fear  we  are  about 
to  make  the  same  mistakes  we  made  in 
Vietnam.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  from  our 
experience  in  that  war.  While  I  do  not 
blame  those  who  would  like  to  put 
Vietnam  entirely  behind  us  and  close 
our  consideration  of  that  experience 
in  the  current  debate,  I  think  we  need 
to  recognize  that  there  is  absolute 
truth  in  the  statement  that  those  who 
refuse  to  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 

We  learned  in  Vietnam  that  momen- 
tiun  can  build  behind  a  policy,  no 
matter  how  misguided  or  flawed  that 
policy  may  be.  Mistakes  and  misjudg- 
ments  become  compounded  as  policy- 
makers feel  compelled  to  Justify  and 
rationalize  their  original  decisions  on 
the  grounds  of  ever-changing  objec- 
tives. The  logic  of  any  means  Justify- 
ing the  ends  yields  a  constant  escala- 


tion of  rhetoric  and  growing  reliance 
on  fabrication  to  support  these  failing 
policies. 

My  concern  about  the  administra- 
tion's Central  American  policy  is  not 
with  its  goals.  None  of  us  wants  to  see 
the  coimtries  of  Central  America 
become  bases  for  the  projection  of 
Soviet  or  Cuban  military  power  in  our 
hemlsphere.  What  is  at  issue,  however, 
is  the  means  by  which  the  President  is 
trying  to  achieve  those  goals. 

D  1650 

It  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  irony  that 
this  administration's  policy  which  it 
designed  and  defends  on  the  groimds 
that  it  is  preventing  the  spread  of 
communism  in  the  region,  is  having 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  often  what  we  per- 
ceive as  strength  is  viewed  by  others  as 
bellgerence,  and  we  thereby  play  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  propagandists. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
disturbing  pattern  of  deception  and 
blatant  disregard  for  congressional 
intent  this  administration  has  dis- 
played In  pursuing  its  agenda  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  am  sure  that  most 
Members  will  remember  the  Washing- 
ton Post  expose  of  the  fabrications 
contained  in  the  first  white  paper  re- 
leased by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  4  years  ago,  purporting  to  link 
the  imrest  and  violence  in  Central 
America  exclusively  to  Cuban  and 
Soviet  activities  in  the  region.  This 
was  followed  by  the  shock  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees who  thought  that  they  had 
authorized  a  small  effort  to  assist 
roughly  500  Contras  in  the  interdic- 
tion of  arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador,  and  then  discovered 
that  the  CIA  had  actually  undertaken 
a  far  more  massive  effort  to  arm  and 
support  a  combat  force  in  excess  of 
12.000.  Then  Members  of  Congress 
had  to  uncover  through  onsite  inspec- 
tion what  our  military  has  undertaken 
in  Honduras,  and  found  to  their  sur- 
prise that  the  United  States  had  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  a  perma- 
nent military  presence  in  that  coun- 
try. Then  came  the  series  of  alarming 
revelations  concerning  CIA  operations 
including  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors— an  act  so  overtly  illegal  and 
indefensible  that  the  administration 
refused  to  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court  when  Nicaragua  took 
its  complaint  to  that  respected  body. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  horrifying 
CIA  manual,  a  manual  offering  explic- 
it instructions  for  "neutralizing"  San- 
dlnista officials  and  "creating  mar- 
tyrs" for  this  Contra  cause?  In  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  the  Presi- 
dent fabricating  support  for  his  most 
recent  proposal,  suggesting,  at  least  by 
implication,  that  Latin  American 
statesmen  and  even  the  Pope  are  back- 
ing military  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  am 


s\ire  that  all  of  us  read  the  communi- 
cation from  the  Vatican  clarlf  jring  the 
Pope's  position  on  this  issue,  and  the 
pointed  obeenration  of  the  President 
of  Colombia.  Mr.  Betancur,  that  the 
President's  proposal  is  "no  longer  a 
peace  plan,  but  a  preparation  for  war." 
Mr.  Betancur  went  on  to  state.  "I  have 
not  spoken  with  any  Latin  American 
leader  who  feels  differently." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  deception  must 
end.  The  American  people  imderstand 
that  the  decisions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  President  in  formulating 
and  pursuing  his  policy  in  Central 
America  do  violence  to  American  prin- 
ciples and  traditions,  undermine 
American  interests  worldwide  by  alien- 
ating our  closest  friends  and  allies,  and 
are  directly  counterproductive  In 
terms  of  our  goals  within  Central 
America.  Moreover,  there  is  a  growing 
fear  within  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  Nation  that  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing is  a  very  dangerous  escalation 
of  America's  military  involvement  in 
Central  America  and  an  inexorable 
march  toward  war. 

What  is  really  startling  is  how  little 
of  our  own  history  we  comprehend. 
Our  current  intervention  in  Central 
America  is  not  without  precedent.  Few 
Americans  are  fully  cognizant  of  that 
history,  but  the  fact  is  we  have  mili- 
tarily Intervened  on  several  occasions 
in  Nicaragua,  in  Guatemala,  and  else- 
where in  the  region. 

Tragically,  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
net  result  of  our  Intervention  pro- 
duced neither  lasting  peace  nor  great- 
er democracy,  but  only  served  to  align 
us  with  those  seeking  to  maintain  an 
unjust  and  repressive  status  quo.  In 
fact,  our  intervention  has  usually 
made  the  situation  worse,  providing 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  the  region's  revolution- 
ary ferment  toward  their  own  pur- 
poses. If  instead  of  seeking  to  main- 
tain the  status  guo  in  these  countries, 
we  were  to  use  our  power  to  channel 
the  revoluntionary  aspirations  of 
Latin  Americans  toward  the  democrat- 
ic goals  that  we  espouse,  our  long-term 
interests  would  be  far  better  served. 

It  is  very  troubling  in  this  debate 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for 
each  side  to  portray  the  other  in  stark 
terms — all  good  or  all  evil.  Would  we 
not  be  better  served  by  open  acimowl- 
edgment  of  the  imperfections  of  all 
sides  in  the  Nicaraguan  conflict?  One 
can  be  totally  opposed  to  the  ciurent 
American  efforts  to  oust  the  Sandl- 
nista government  without  condoning 
all  that  the  Sandinistas  have  done. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  San- 
dinists  have  yet  to  fulfill  the  demo- 
cratic promise  that  was  at  the  core  of 
their  revolution.  Press  freedoms  con- 
tinue to  be  violated.  There  are  clearly 
Inhibitions  placed  on  political  expres- 
sion. However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
American    support    for    the    Contras 
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makes  sense  or  is  sny  way  Justified.  It 
does  mean  that  nothing  whatever  is 
gained  when  SandlnisU  excesses  are 
excused  away  or  when  we  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  abuses  of  dvU  liberties  In  that 
country. 

Likewise,  while  there  are  cleaiiy  a 
niunber  of  individuals  aligned  with  the 
Contra  forces  who  have  Joined  or  are 
supporting  those  efforts  because  of 
democratic  motives  and  their  sense  of 
betrayal  by  the  Sandinistas,  it  is  a 
travesty  to  characterize  aU  of  the  Con- 
tras.  as  has  the  President,  as  valiant 
patriots  akin  to  the  Foimdlng  Fathers 
of  our  great  Nation.  That  is  an  insult 
to  our  own  heritage  and  a  gross  mis- 
representation that  none  of  us  should 
tolerate. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  in  command  of  the  Contra  mili- 
tary forces  are  former  members  of  So- 
moca's  despised  National  Guard.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  some  46  of  the  48 
positions  In  the  Contra  military  com- 
mand structure  are  In  fact  held  by 
former  Guardsmen.  Are  these  the 
moral  and  visionary  men  President 
Reagan  equates  with  our  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson? 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  many 
others  in  the  Contra  forces  are  there 
as  mercenaries,  or  soldiers  of  fortune, 
lured  by  the  promise  of  CIA  funds. 
Are  we  reaUy  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  place  these  men  alongside 
the  likes  of  James  Madison? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  each  of  us  cast 
our  vote  today  to  say  no  more  decep- 
tion, no  more  distortions,  no  more  lies. 

In  Central  America,  as  around  the 
world,  we  must  begin  to  understand 
that  when  we  assume  that  people  are 
unable  to  make  their  own  political 
choices,  we  reduce  them  to  mere 
pawns  in  our  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  create  the  very  distance 
and  alienation  we  seek  to  prevent.  We 
do  ourselves  and  these  countries  a 
great  disservice  when  we  underesti- 
mate the  power  of  nationalism  and  the 
desire  for  Independence  from  all  out- 
side domination  and  Interference.  This 
failure  in  our  foreign  policy  has  cre- 
ated disaster  time  and  time  again  In 
our  history. 

There  is  a  better  way.  We  must 
begin  today  to  recognize  that  If  we  are 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
in  this  region,  then  we  must  demon- 
strate by  concrete  actions  our  respect 
for  national  sovereignty,  and  our  supe- 
rior ability  to  help  solve  the  region's 
economic,  political,  and  social  prob- 
lems within  a  democratic  framework. 
For  these  are  political,  not  military 
problems  and  they  require  political, 
not  military  solutions. 

In  the  end,  America's  greatest 
strength  is  our  own  revolutionary  her- 
itage, and  our  proud  tradition  of  sup- 
port for  the  right  of  all  people  to  be 
free  and  self-determining.  It  is  time 
for  America  to  reclaim  Its  heritage  by 
ending  for  once  and  for  all  our  mili- 


tary Intervention  in  Central  America.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
effort  to  release  an  additional  $14  mil- 
lion for  the  Contras  and  support  in- 
stead a  redirection  of  our  policy  In 
Central  America  that  will  make  use  of 
the  significant  economic  and  political 
power  at  our  disposal,  and  wUl  work  in 
concert  with  the  Contadora  nations  to 
produce  a  lasting,  negotiated  settle- 
ment for  this  troubled  region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
proposals  offered  by  Congressmen 
BARim  and  HAicn.TOii.  These  propos- 
als would  provide  true  humanitarian 
assistance  to  real  refugees,  not  to  com- 
batants. This  would  be  assxired  by 
having  the  aid  channeled  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Moreover,  these  proposals  provide 
direct  support  for  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess by  setting  aside  M  million  to  im- 
plement any  regional  peace  agreement 
that  may  be  reached  as  a  result  of  the 
Contadora  initiatives. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
today  about  the  signals  we  will  send  In 
these  upcoming  votes.  Let  us  vote  in 
support  of  the  Barnes-Hamilton  pro- 
posals, and  say  clearly  and  loudly  that 
the  United  States  is  a  nation  that  re- 
spects International  law.  That  we  are  a 
people  who  are  committed  to  political 
and  economic  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach which  makes  sense,  this  is  a 
policy  that  can  work. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  repeatedly  that  there 
are  more  Somozlstas  in  the  military 
command  of  the  PDN.  the  democratic 
resistance,  and  I  Just  would  tell  you 
that  according  to  the  resource  paper 
put  out  by  the  SUte  Department  to 
the  press  and  to  everybody,  that 
among  the  military  command,  former 
Sandinistas  are  43  percent;  former  na- 
tional giiardsmen  32  percent;  and 
Campeslnos  19  percent. 

Of  the  56  regional  and  task  force 
commanders  in  the  PDN.  27  were 
former  Sandinistas;  13  were  National 
Guardsmen,  none  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant:  and  12  were  farmers.  So  it 
Just  is  not  so.  There  are  more  ex-So- 
moEistas  with  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment and  there  are  more  ex-Sandinls- 
tas  with  the  democratic  resistance. 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  point  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  understood  is  that  former  Somozls- 
tas are  numbered  among  the  highest 
ranks  of  Contra  command  structure.  It 
is  simply  improbable,  to  say  the  least, 
that    such    leaders    could    command 


credibility  among  the  Nlcaragxian  pop- 
ulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WoLn)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mi.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  Just  con- 
clude that  thought.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  when  we  lend  our  own  credi- 
bility and  support  to  individuals  at  the 
command  level  who  are  so  closely 
identified  with  the  fonner  dictator 
Somoea.  it  Is  simply  politically  foolish. 
It  is  counterproductive  and  it  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  more  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  Sandlnlsta  population. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  when  he  refers  to  the 
military  leadership.  I  do  want  to  make 
a  point  that  there  Is  a  political  leader- 
ship within  the  Contra  that  has  as- 
sumed mllltwy  relationship,  military 
umbrella.  Mr.  Calero  and  Mr.  Cms 
and  many  others  that  I  would  like  to 
respectfully  say  are.  I  think.  poslUve 
forces.  They  are  moderate. 

But  I  think  the  quote  the  gentleman 
made  about  the  make  up  of  the  State 
Department  is  essentially  correct,  but 
so  is  my  colleague  who  claimed  that 
the  leader  of  the  military  was. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  contribution. 
I  was  very  careful  to  note  In  the  body 
of  my  own  statement  that  the  Contras 
are  diverse  elements.  The  military 
command  structure  is  very  clearly 
identified  with  the  former  dictator 
Somoza.  That  clearly.  I  think,  is  coun- 
terproductive in  terms  of  American  In- 
terests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  time  remaining  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
AoDABBo]  is  1  hour  and  52  minutes, 
and  the  time  remaining  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BaooicnxLD] 
is  2  hours  and  14  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  BAr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Bfr.  LtvihostonI. 

Ux.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tletnan  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  about  the  UJS. 
role  in  Central  America.  I  find  that  re- 
markable putlcularly  in  view  of  the 
successes  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  El 
Salvador  over  the  last  6  years,  what 
with  the  free  elections  and  the  new 
President,  the  constituent  assembly, 
and  the  constitution  the  Salvadorans 
now  enjoy. 


But  most  particularly,  I  grieve  over 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  blamed  for  all  the  ills  in  Central 
America  when,  in  fact,  it  has  recently 
been  conceded  by  even  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  that  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  Central 
America:  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
in  Washington  are  closer  to  Managua 
than  we  are  to  Los  Angeles;  because  of 
the  Importance  of  the  sealanes  in  the 
Pacific  and  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  50  percent  of 
all  our  commerce  in  this  Nation  flows; 
because  of  the  potential  of  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  as  an  out- 
flow from  Communist  domination. 
Just  as  the  Vietnamese  fled  from  Viet- 
nam when  the  Communists  took  over, 
and  because  the  potential  entrench- 
ment of  a  Marxist  regime  on  our 
southern  border  will  possibly  lead  us 
to  deploy  troops  away  from  Western 
Europe  into  the  southern  regions. 

All  of  these  are  substantial  reasons 
to  understand  why  Central  America  is 
important  to  us.  and  that  what  hap- 
pens down  there  is  vital  to  our  future. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  more  important 
to  understand  that  we  tried  the  diplo- 
matic process  as  was  espoused  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
toh].  We  tried  to  get  along  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  after  they 
overthrew  Somoza.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  that  flowed 
from  this  country  to  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  in  its  early  stages  based 
on  its  promises  of  a  pluralistic  govern- 
ment, based  on  their  promises  of  free- 
dom of  assembly,  church,  religion,  and 
so  forth.  We  even  came  up  with  $118 
million  in  U.S.  taxpayer  funds  in 
direct  bilateral  aid,  and  we  helped  pro- 
cure $1.6  billion  in  multilateral  aid 
from  world  banks  to  get  them  on  their 
feet,  to  start  them  on  their  way 
toward  the  democracy  that  they  had 
promised  the  world  and  their  people. 

But  then  as  time  went  on,  things 
began  to  sour,  things  began  to  change. 
We  started  to  realize  that  there  were 
things  that  were  happening  in  Nicara- 
gua that  did  not  really  conform  to 
their  promises  that  they  had  made  for 
an  open  and  free  society.  We  discov- 
ered that  there  was  oppression,  and 
suppression  of  religion;  that  when 
even  the  Pope  went  down  to  Nicaragua 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  he  was  heckled, 
and  organized  mobs  disrupted  his  ap- 
pearance, and  intimidated  representa- 
tives and  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  greater  and  greater  fre- 
quency. 

We  saw  that  the  one  Jewish  syna- 
gogue in  Nicaragua  was  closed  down, 
seized  again  by  the  divine  mobs,  and 
expropriated,  and  that  the  Jewish 
families  were  run  out  of  Nicaragua. 
The  fundamentalist  ministers  were  in- 
timidated, oppressed,  harassed,  and  ac- 
tually tortured  in  some  instances.  I, 
personally,  spoke  with  a  fellow  who 
had  his  ears  cut  off.  Another  fellow  I 
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spoke  to  was  thrown  in  Jail  and  had 
his  fingernails  pulled  out. 

We  noticed  that  the  Sandinistas 
began  to  Imprison  people  without 
cause.  They  have  a  prison  called  El 
Chipote  right  in  the  heart  of  Managua 
that  is  off  limits  to  the  press,  of 
course.  It  is  a  subterranean  prison,  and 
It  is  alleged  by  numerous  people  who 
have  been  inside  it  that  it  is  used  for 
torture  and  oppression  of  Nlcaraguan 
citizens. 

We  saw  that  the  Sandinistas  started 
forced  labor  camps  and  Ijegan  to  im- 
press the  citizens  or  the  peasantry  In 
the  hinterlands  of  Nicaragua  into 
worlLlng  in  these  prisons  camps  for  low 
pay  or  no  pay  at  all. 

We  saw  that  they  started  Commu- 
nist indoctrination  schools  for  the 
children.  And  they  started  arming  and 
training  terrorists  who  began  to 
export  revolution  to  the  neighbors. 

Just  recently,  in  fact  as  of  April  11th 
through  the  14th  of  this  year,  a  few 
days  ago,  seven  Nlcaraguan  agents 
were  captured  Inside  Honduras  and  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  smuggling 
weapons  and  assisting  recruitment  and 
training  of  Communist  guerrillas  in 
Honduras  at  the  Instance  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan Government. 

We  saw  that  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandin- 
Istan  government  had  built  the  largest 
army  in  Central  America,  with  Soviet 
tanks  numbering  as  many  as  300,  and 
Soviet  helicopters  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  rocket  launchers, 
and  are  threatening  to  bring  in  Mlg 
aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Bir.  Lrv- 
iMOSTOw]  has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  additional 
time  to  me. 

Idr.  Chairman,  we  saw  that  they 
were  building  an  air  base  in  Punta 
Huete  which  was  bigger  than  most 
U.S.  bases  and  capable  of  handling  any 
Soviet  aircraft  that  flies. 

We  saw  that  they  began  to  control 
supplies  and  prices  and  all  the  markets 
in  the  country,  that  they  ran  off  the 
entrepreneurs,  they  seized  the  busi- 
nesses, expropriated  private  property, 
forcing  people  out  of  the  country  or 
forcing  them  to  sell  their  businesses 
and  property  at  arbitrarily  low  prices. 

They  begUi  to  take  In  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Sovi- 
ets. Cubans,  E^ast  Germans,  Bulgar- 
ians, North  Koreans,  Vietnamese,  Pal- 
estinian Liberation  Organization 
people  as  well  as  Qadhafl's  Libyans. 

They  seized  and  closed  the  only  syn- 
agogue in  Nicaragua,  as  I  mentioned, 
and  they  began  a  universal  draft  and 
forced  young  boys  of  15  of  age  and 
older  into  the  army,  and  armed  and 
equipped  the  largest  armed  force  in 
Nicaragua,  arming  as  many  as  40.000 


armed  troops  and  70,000  reserves. 
They  took  in  over  $500  million  in 
Soviet  aid  and  built  the  most  lethal 
force  in  Central  America.  They  contin- 
ue to  aver  the  force  is  for  defense  only 
against  the  United  States,  yet  Mana- 
gua has  continually  served  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  terrorist  movements 
and  other  guerrilla  activities  aimed  at 
their  neighbors. 

Under  their  rule,  the  Nlcaraguan 
economy  has  deteriorated  horribly. 
Per  capita  income  has  declined  by  half 
of  what  it  was  before  they  took  over. 
There  are  shortages  everywhere. 
There  are  lines  for  essentials.  The  sup- 
plies are  provided  by  the  Eastern  bloc, 
like  Bulgarian  and  Soviet  canned 
goods. 
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The  last  thing  they  need,  of  course, 
is  a  revolutionary  force  to  undermine 
their  hold  and  their  grip  on  the  people 
of  Nicaragua. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  bussing 
time.  The  Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua 
want  the  United  States  out.  There  are 
many  In  this  body  and  many  In  t.hu 
coimtry  who  have  said  that  we  should 
get  out,  but  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  we  give  them  time,  they  will 
lock  their  grip,  they  will  entrench 
themselves,  and  we  will  have  another 
Cuba  on  our  southern  borders.  If  that 
happens,  we  will  make  a  great  mistake. 

The  people  who  espouse  that  we  get 
out  of  Nicaragua  have  said  that  we 
should  have  gotten  out  of  El  Salvador 
5  years  ago,  and  they  were  wrong 
when  they  said  we  should  have  gotten 
out  of  El  Salvador,  and  they  are  wrong 
about  Nicaragua.  They  said  we  should 
not  participate  in  and  encourage  the 
free  elections,  and  they  were  wrong 
then,  and  they  are  wrong  now.  We 
held  on;  we  kept  up  economic  support 
for  the  Salvadorans;  we  got  the  first 
election  in  March  of  1982  when  a  con- 
stituent assembly  was  elected;  we  got  a 
constitution  drafted  by  that  constitu- 
ent assembly;  and  as  a  result  subse- 
quent elections  have  been  held  freely, 
fairly,  and  openly,  a  I'resident  now 
governs  the  democracy  of  EH  Salvador. 
We  were  right  then,  and  we're  right 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lir- 
nvGSTOif]  has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LivmcsTon}. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
El  Salvador  is  not  without  its  prob- 
lems, but  it  Is  trying  to  struggle,  to 
pull  Itself  up  by  its  bootstraps  and 
come  into  the  20th  century  and  Join 
the  club  of  the  Western  civilized  na- 
tions as  one  that  can  govern  itself  and 
govern  Its  people  freely  and  openly. 
But  the  Nlcaraguan  Government  does 
not  want  to  Join  that  club.  The  Nlcara- 
guan Government  wants  to  repress  its 
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people,  entrench  itself,  and  spread  Its 
ideoloclcal  revolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  I  pray 
that  we  will  not  let  them  do  that.  I 
urge  this  body  to  support  the  Contra 
revolutionary  freedom  fighters,  to  re- 
store freedom  and  democracy  to  Nica- 
ragua, and  to  ultimately  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  have  to  send  our  young 
men.  our  young  American  soldiers, 
into  that  region  because  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  $14  million  «rill  help  to 
guarantee  that  it  never  becomes  neces- 
■»ry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  Sandinistas 
who  are  rejecting  negotiations  and 
peace  in  Nicaragua.  Recently  declassi- 
fied intelligence  makes  that  crystal 
clear.  Between  April  11  and  14.  1985— 
note  that  date— seven  Nlcaraguan 
agents  were  captured  Inside  Honduras. 
They  admitted  that  they  were  smug- 
gling weapons  and  assisting  with  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Honduras.  The  leader  of 
the  seven.  Reymundo  Mufioz  Diaz— an 
agent  of  the  Nlcaraguan  General  Di- 
rectorate of  State  Secvirlty— also  ad- 
mitted to  three  trips  beginning  in  No- 
vember 1984  when  they  smuggled  AK- 
47  rifles.  M-16  rifles,  and  handguns  for 
guerrillas  in  Honduras,  who  seek  the 
overthrow  of  that  Government. 

In  short,  even  as  we  debate  here 
today,  the  Sandinistas  are  talking 
peace  but  making  war. 

These  recently  declassified  docu- 
ments—and I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  Im- 
mediately following  my  remarks- 
touch  on  several  other  points  raised  by 
the  other  side  in  today's  debate:  First, 
the  church,  and  second,  whether  it  is 
our  action  that  is  driving  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  do  the  terrible  things  they  do. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  are 
not  causing  the  Sandinistas  to  be  re- 
pressive and  violent— they  have  been 
committed  Marxists  from  the  earliest 
days  of  their  revolution  of  1979. 

The  proof  in  the  declassified  intelli- 
gence: 

First,  July  and  August  1979,  Chief  of 
Prisons  Pederlco  Lopez  ordered  execu- 
tion of  300  former  National  Guards- 
men. Today  Lopez  sits  in  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  Assembly. 

Second.  1979.  behind  the  Santiago 
Masaya  volcano,  about  75  former  Na- 
tional Guard  members  were  execut- 
ed—fair game  for  FSLN  activists. 

Third,  1980.  the  FSLN  made  a  politi- 
cal decision— which  they  carried  out— 
to  assassinate  private  sector  leader 
Jorge  Salazar.  This  was  a  warning  to 
citizens  not  to  dissent  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  Cubans  tried  to 
talk  the  Sandinistas  out  of  it.  but 
Tomas  Borge  and  Humberto  Ortega- 
current  Sandinlsta  leaders— gave  the 
go  ahead  to  Juan  Jose  Ubeda  of  the 
secret  police,  and  Salazar  was  mur- 
dered by  Ubeda  personally. 

Fourth,  the  secret  police,  that  is.  the 
Department  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Gener- 


al Directorate  of  State  Security,  has 
conducted  intensive  and  extensive  op- 
erations to  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  traditional  Catholic  Church  In 
Nicaragua.  Including: 

In  1980.  funnellng  money  through 
the  secret  police  to  buy  influence  of  a 
parish  priest:  and 

Recruiting  people  to  serve  as  agents 
of  Influence  within  the  church. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review  this 
declassified  intelligence  material, 
which  I  will  have  at  the  desk.  It  shows 
that  while  we  gave  foreign  aid  to  the 
Sandinistas  In  1979  and  1980,  and 
while  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  call  for  nonintervention 
today,  the  Sandinistas  were  and  are 
bent  on  crushing  liberty  inside  and 
outside  Nicaragua's  borders. 

StTSjBcr  Captubs  op  S>m  NiCAa*ouAii 
Stats  Sacuamr  Aonrrs  nt  Honinus 

Text:  1.  Seven  Nlcaraguan  cupport  acenta 
for  the  Honduran  Clnchonero  ruerriUm  or- 
ganization were  captured  between  11  and  14 
April  1985  In  southematem  EI  Pasaljo  De- 
partment. Honduras.  According  to  reports 
obtained  by  the  Honduran  Security  Service, 
the  seven  acknowledged  that  their  mission 
was  to  smuggle  weapons  from  Nicaragua  to 
Clnchonero  groups  In  Olancho  Department. 
Honduras,  and  to  assist  with  recnUtment 
and  training  of  Clnchonero  guerrilla  units 
in  Honduras. 

3.  According  to  preliminary  Information 
available  to  the  Honduran  Security  Service. 
One  of  the  seven.  Reymundo  (Munoz)  Diaz. 
Described  himself  as  an  agent  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan General  Directorate  of  State  Security 
(DOSE).  And  coordinator  of  the  group  of 
DOSE  agents  supporting  Clnchonero  guer- 
rilla units  In  Honduras.  Mundz  said  that  in 
three  trips  beginning  In  November  1084.  He 
and  several  of  his  accomplices  smuggled  six 
AK-47  rifles.  24  M-10  rifles,  several  hand 
guns,  30  uniforms,  boots,  medicine,  and 
money  to  the  area  of  Quebrada  Arenas 
Blancas  (143  1N-8651W).  On  the  Patuca 
River  in  Olancho  Department.  Honduras. 
The  weapons  were  transported  by  mule 
from  Wamblan  (1347N-8M0W).  Nicaragua, 
hidden  in  gunny  sacks  of  com,  while  the 
agents  passed  themselves  off  as  purchasers 
of  grain.  In  Arenas  Blancas.  the  arms  were 
delivered  to  Carlos  Alberto  (Monge).  A  Hon- 
duran national.  Who  subsequently  passed 
them  on  to  Clnchonero  guerrilla  units  in 
formation  In  the  area  of  Las  Planchaa  (pos- 
sibly (1S02N-8639W).  Olancho  Department. 

3.  According  to  the  reports  available  to 
the  Honduran  Service,  the  seven  support 
agents  and  other  accomplices  had  as  a  sec- 
ondary mission  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion on  locations  and  dispositions  of  troops 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Force  (PND) 
In  southeastern  El  Paralso  Department.  The 
reports  also  Indicated  that  the  Clnchonero 
guerrilla  groups  which  the  Nlcaraguan 
State  Security  agents  were  supporting  have 
as  one  of  their  missions  attacking  FDN 
troops  concentrations  in  Honduras.  In  addi- 
tion to  attacking  Honduran  targets. 

SxrajBcr  SAironnsTA  Humam  Rights 

ViOLATIOirs 

Text:  Since  1079.  various  human  rights 
abuses  have  been  committed  in  Nicaragua 
by  officials  of  the  Sandlnlsta  National  Ub- 
eratlon  Front  [PSLNl  and  members  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  Popular  Army  [EPSl.  They  in- 
clude the  following: 


A.  During  July  and  August  of  1979.  Peder- 
lco [Lopes],  then  chief  of  prisons,  ordered 
the  executions  of  about  300  former  natlottal 
guardsmen  with  the  Justification  that  they 
were  the  "ears"  of  Anastaslo  [Somoaal  In 
Nicaragua.  [Source  comment:  It  is  believed 
that  Lopez  personally  carried  out  many  of 
tbeae  killings.  Lopes  Is  currently  the  PSLN's 
delegate  to  region  IV  and  represents  the 
fourth  region  IV  In  the  Sandlnlsta  asMm- 
bly.l 

B.  Behind  the  Santiago  Masaya  Volcano, 
about  7S  former  national  guard  members 
were  executed  in  1979  shortly  after  the 
overthrow  of  Somoaa.  [Source  comment: 
Former  national  guardsmen  were  considered 
fair  game  by  many  FSLN  activists,  and 
many  of  them  were  Indiscriminately  killed 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Somosa.] 

C.  In  the  faU  of  1981,  an  EPS  helicopter 
was  attacked  by  Indian  Insurgents  as  it  at- 
tempted to  land  In  a  Misklto  village  in  eastr 
em  Nicaragua  near  the  Honduran  border. 
[Source  comment:  The  village  may  have 
been  Leimus.]  Several  EPS  soldiers  were 
killed  and  the  pUot  was  wounded.  The  pilot 
continued  flying  the  helicopter  and  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  hostile  fire.  Later. 
EPS  soldiers  returned  to  the  village  and 
slaughtered  about  45  unanned  boys  and 
men  of  all  ages  in  retaliation  for  the  hell- 
copter  incident. 

D.  In  1983,  the  Chief  of  the  Ministry  of 
Interior's  Special  Molses  Tlcay  Troops  In 
the  region  IV,  First  Lt.  Victor  [Romero], 
murdered  several  persons  that  he  suspected 
of  being  counterrevolutionaries.  [Source 
comment'  Romero  was  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  murders.]  The  persons  Ulled  were  Juan 
tObando).  Chief  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Energy 
InsUtute  [INE]  electrical  plant  in  San  Ml- 
guellto,  and  a  woman  leader  of  the  charis- 
matic church  and  her  husband.  The  victims 
had  their  throats  silt  and  were  robbed  after 
being  kUled.  Romero  and  two  other  persons 
were  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  serve 
17  years  for  this  crime.  After  serving  eight 
months,  however,  they  were  freed  by  Vice 
Minister  of  Interior  Luis  ((Carrion)),  who 
had  been  Romero's  superior  during  the  rev- 
olution. (Source  conunent:  The  church 
leader  was  survived  by  three  minor  children. 
This  incident  created  a  scandal,  although  It 
was  censored  In  the  local  news. ) 

E.  An  uprising  occiirred  at  Modelo  Prison 
In  late  1983.  and  five  persons  escaped.  San- 
dlnlsta news  accounts  said  that  all  five  had 
been  killed  while  trying  to  escape.  At  least 
two  of  the  escaped  prisoners,  however,  were 
captured  alive  and  beaten  in  Granada 
before  being  taken  to  Managua.  (Source 
comment:  Apparently,  the  Sandinistas 
killed  the  prisoners  after  recapturing  them.) 

F.  In  late  1983  or  early  1984.  about  30  to 
50  commandos  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Alliance  (ARDE)  were  captured 
near  the  Costa  Rican  border  during  an  oper- 
ation run  by  the  General  Directorate  of 
SUte  Security  (DOSE).  AU  of  them  were 
later  executed  by  security  personnel.  Oer- 
ardo  ((Arce)).  brother  of  FSLN  National  Di- 
rectorate Memt>er  Bayardo  ((Arce)),  was  at 
the  time  the  DOSE  chief  in  region  FV,  and 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  operation.  Some  of 
the  captured  ARDE  persormel  were  sent  to 
Managua  where  they  were  killed.  Others 
were  killed  in  region  IV.  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  a  wide  area  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  been  killed  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  EPS.  The  DOSE 
blew  up  some  electrical  towers  in  the  area  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  ARDE  personnel 
had  been  Involved  In  acts  of  sabotage.  Oer- 
ardo  Arce  ordered  the  execution  of  the  pris- 


oners In  order  to  make  himself  appear  to  be 
a  cold-blooded  Individual  who  wm  capable 
of  killing. 

O.  In  the  northern  part  of  Nicaragua  It  is 
common  for  the  EPS  to  kill  prisoners  sus- 
pected of  being  counterrevolutionaries. 

H.  In  the  DOSE's  prison.  El  Chipote, 
there  are  five  or  six  special  underground 
cells  where  prisoners  who  are  marked  for 
execution  are  taken.  The  only  individual 
who  has  keys  to  these  cells  is  the  chief  of 
the  EXSSE's  Department  of  Operations. 

Suancr  OrauTioas  or  thx  Nicabaouaii 
OKmBAi.  DmcTOBAn  op  Stats  Sccrnurr 

( (DOSE)  I  AOAIKBT  TRX  Txaditiohal  Nica- 
■AOUAH  CHVaCB 

Summary:  The  Department  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan Oeneral  Directorate  of  State  Security 
(DOSE)  has  conducted  intensive  and  exten- 
sive operations  to  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  traditional  church  In  Nicaragua. 
These  operations  have  included  recruit- 
ments of  persons  to  ser/c  as  agents  of  influ- 
ence within  the  church  to  denigrate  reli- 
gious flgtues  before  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 
Attempted  control  of  the  San  Jeronimo  Re- 
ligious Festival  and  an  intensive  and  multi- 
faceted  operation  against  Nlcaraguan  Arch- 
bishop Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo. 

Text:  1.  The  Department  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan Oeneral  Directorate  of  State  Sectirity 
(DOSE)  known  by  the  designation  "Depart- 
ment for  the  struggle  against  Ideological  dl- 
verslonism,"  is  responsible  for  operations  to 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  organizations 
considered  to  be  hostile  to  the  Sandlnlsta 
revolution.  These  include  religious  groups 
and  personnel,  labor  unions.  Journalists, 
civic  organizations  and  educational  Institu- 
tions. The  section  Is  headed  by  Eva  Maria 
((Sanklng))  Chang,  Known  by  the  DOSE 
pseudonym  "Catalina." 

2.  The  operations  against  the  traditional 
church  in  Nicaragua  have  been  Intensive 
and  extensive.  Aspects  of  the  operations 
have  Included  recruitments  of  persons  to 
serve  as  agents  of  influence  within  the 
church  and  covert  action  operations  de- 
signed to  denigrate  religious  figures  before 
the  Nlcaraguan  people.  A  specific  example 
of  this  type  of  operation  is  the  DOSE  atten- 
tion to  the  San  Jeronimo  section  of  Masaya 
where  the  Important  San  Jeronimo  Reli- 
gious Festival  is  held  every  year  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  At  one  point  during 
the  early  1980's,  the  DOSE  funneled  U.S. 
(5,000  to  San  Jeronimo  parish  priest. 
Father  Anastaslo  ((Garcia)),  to  buy  ch^>el 
bells  from  Italy.  The  gift  was  ostensibly 
from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  was  in- 
tended to  cause  the  priest  to  adopt  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  Sandlnlsta  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  (FSLN).  The  DOSE  also 
has  given  other  gifts  to  priests,  such  as 
video  cassette  recorders,  to  try  to  obtain 
their  cooperation. 

3.  An  additional  element  of  DOSE's  oper- 
ation in  San  Jeronimo  has  been  its  effort  to 
control  physically  the  annual  festival  to 
ensure  that  it  is  not  used  for  political  pur- 
poses against  the  FSLN. 

Sttbjkct:  Assassinatioh  op  Nicaraocam 
BnsiifxssMAii  Jorge  Salazar  bt  trx  Okh- 
■RAL  Dirbctoratx  OP  Statb  SacuRrrr 
(<DOSE>)  OH  Orders  From  the  Samdi- 
nista  Natiohai.  LnuDunoN  Promt 
((FSLN))  Which  was  Opposed  bt  the 
CmAii  OovKRHMKirr 

Summary:  In  the  fall  of  1980,  the  National 
Directorate  of  the  Sandlnlsta  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (FSLN)  made  a  political  deci- 
sion  to   assassinate   private   sector   leader 


Jorge  Salazar.  Salazar  had  become  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the  FSLN 
within  the  private  sector.  And  his  murder 
was  Intended  to  serve  as  a  warning  that 
such  dissent  would  not  be  tolerated.  The 
chief  of  the  Cuban  countertntelligence  advi- 
sory mission  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
dlawiade  the  Sandinistas  from  taking  this 
course  of  action,  and  the  assignment  to  kill 
Salazar  was  given  to  Juan  Jose  Ubeda, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Oeneral  Directorate  of 
State  Security  (DOSE). 

Text:  1.  In  the  faU  of  1980,  the  NaUonal 
Directorate  of  the  Sandlnlsta  National  lib- 
eration Front  (FSLN)  made  a  political  deci- 
sion to  assassinate  private  sector  leader 
Jorge  ((Salazar)).  Salaaar  had  become  an 
oummken  critic  of  the  FSUf  within  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  had  been  attending  meet- 
ings with  other  antl-Sandtnista  buslneaa- 
men.  These  meetings  took  place  In  the 
home  of  Dora  Maria  ((Iau»,  former  consul 
of  Nicaragua  in  Japan  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Anastaslo  ((Somoaa)).  (Source  com- 
ment: Lau  was  popular  with  Nlcaraguan 
businessmen  because  she  was  a  very  cul- 
tured woman.  She  enjoyed  giving  parties,  to 
which  she  invited  private  sector  leaders. 
The  anti-Sandlnlsta  meetings  grew  out  of 
these  partiea)  Lau  attempted  to  recruit  her 
nephew.  Nestor  ((Moncada))  Iau.  for  the 
private  sector  cause,  not  knowing  that  he 
was  an  assistant  to  Lenin  ((Cema)),  Chief  of 
the  Oeneral  Directorate  of  State  Security 
(DOSE).  (Source  comment:  Because  Mon- 
cada alarays  wore  a  military  uniform,  Lau 
assumed  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Saa- 
dlnlsta  Popular  Army  (EPS).)  She  told  him 
about  the  meetings  and  asked  him  to  seek 
out  members  of  the  EPS  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Sandinistas  regime  and  would  work 
with  the  business  leaders.  Moncada  reported 
the  information  to  Cema,  who  in  tum  re- 
ported It  to  the  FSLN  National  Directorate. 

2.  The  Directorate  decided  to  send  two 
agents  posing  as  disaffected  EPS  members 
with  Moncada  to  the  meetings  with  fj^^^^^r 
and  the  business  leaders.  These  agents  were 
comandante  Alvard  ((Baltodano))  Cantar- 
ero,  then  CWef  of  Combat  Preparation  for 
the  EPS.  and  EPS  Otptaln  Alejandro  ((Gue- 
vara)). Baltodano  is  currently  a  member  of 
the  EPS  general  staff.  He  Is  the  son  of  Cabi- 
net Minister  Emilio  ((Baltodano))  Pallais. 
Guevara  is  currently  the  representative  of 
the  EPS  in  special  zone  three.  Ouevara  was 
replaced  during  the  operation  by  EPS  Cap- 
tain Salvador  ((Bravo)).  Because  Ouevara 
made  a  bad  Impression  on  private  sector 
leaders  due  to  his  low  Intellectual  level  and 
limited  education.  Bravo  committed  suicide 
about  two  years  ago.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Sandlnlsta  hero,  Jorge  Slnforoso  ((Bravo)). 
Moncada  was  In  charge  of  coordinating  the 
operation  and  reported  directly  to  Cema, 
but  Baltodano,  Ouevara,  and  Bravo  also 
filed  their  own  reports.  The  DOSE  agents 
told  Salazar  and  the  businessmen  that  a 
plan  was  being  prepared  within  the  EPS  to 
overthrow  the  Sandlnlsta  Government.  The 
DOSE  then  drew  up  the  purported  plan  for 
the  agents  to  present  to  the  businessmen, 
who  offered  to  financially  back  the  plot. 

3.  On  17  November  1980,  after  the  DOSE 
had  accumulated  Information  on  the  anti- 
Sandlnlsta  activities  of  Salazar  and  the  busi- 
nessmen, a  high-level  meeting  was  held 
among  FSLN  national  directorate  members 
and  DOSE  leaders.  Those  present  at  the 
meeting  included:  Minister  of  Interior 
Thomas  ((Borge));  Vice  Minister  of  Interior 
LuU  ((Carrion));  Chief  of  the  DOSE  Cema; 
Deputy  Crhief  of  the  DOSE  Juan  Jose 
((Ureda)):  Minister  of  Defense  Humberto 


((Ortega)):  Chief  of  Department  of  Oper- 
ations Raul  ((Cordon)):  DOSE  Deputy 
Chief  of  Security  Roger  ((Mayorga)):  Chief 
of  the  C^iban  counterintelligence  advisory 
mission  (Carlos  ((Lingote));  and  other  na- 
tional directorate  members.  (Source  com- 
ment: Cordon  is  now  chief  of  the  penitentia- 
ry system  within  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Mayorga  Is  the  DOSE  representative  In 
the  first  region.  Carlos  lingote  is  probably  a 
pseudonym,  as  aU  c;uban  advisors  use  pseu- 
donyms.) During  the  meeting.  Ortega  stated 
that  a  political  decision  has  been  made  by 
the  directorate  to  aasaasliiate  «■!■«»>  u  an 
example  to  other  private  sector  leaders  that 
such  dissent  at  high  levels  within  the  pri- 
vate section  would  not  be  tolerated.  (Source 
comment:  Although  the  DOSE  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  case  to  kill  Salazar  at  the 
meeting,  it  was  obvious  from  Ortega's  com- 
ments that  the  decision  had  already  been 
made.)  After  Ortega's  statonent,  Lingote 
told  the  SandinlsU  leadership  that  he 
viewed  their  decision  as  a  mistake.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  that  would 
have  political  repercusslona  Ortega  declined 
to  accept  the  (Cuban's  advice,  saying  again 
that  the  decision  has  been  made.  lingote 
then  left  the  meeting  to  consult  with  his  su- 
periors In  C^iba.  When  he  retumed,  be 
again  tried  unsuccessfully  to  dtssuatVr  the 
Sandlnlsta  leader^iip  from  mmrtin^  their 
plan  to  kill  Salazar,  saying  that  the  C^iban 
Government  did  not  approve  of  the  plan. 

4.  At  the  17  November  meeting,  Ubeda 
was  put  In  charge  of  the  operation  to  assas- 
sinate Salazar.  He  initlaUy  gave  Cordon  the 
assignment  of  eliminating  the  bustnessman. 
But  Cordon  protested,  saying  that  he  could 
not  do  it  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Sala- 
zar'a  Because  of  Cordon's  reaction.  Ubeda 
decided  to  take  responsibility  for  the  — — 
sination  himself. 

5.  On  18  November  1980,  Moncada  called 
Salazar,  saying  that  he  had  important  infor- 
mation and  needed  to  talk  to  Salaaar  pri- 
vately as  soon  as  possible.  Ubeda  aocampa- 
nied  Moncada  to  the  meeting  site  at  El  Cru- 
cero,  on  the  outskirts  of  **""tg"i>.  where 
the  former  hid  himself.  Moncada  tocA  a 
duffle  bag  of  M-16  automatic  rifles,  which 
he  was  to  plant  in  Salasar's  car  to  make  the 
latter  appear  guilty  of  possession  of  arms 
for  use  in  a  coup  attempt.  When  Salazar  ar- 
rived at  the  meeting  site,  Moncada  placed 
the  weapons  in  his  car,  and  Salazar  began  to 
protest,  saying  that  he  could  not  carry  such 
items  in  his  possesion.  Moncada  then  drew 
his  weapon  and  fired  shots  Into  the  air  to 
give  the  impression  to  any  witnesses  within 
ear  shot  of  the  incident  that  a  flrefight  had 
taken  place  betweeen  the  DOSE  and  Sala- 
zar. Ubeda  came  forward  from  his  hiding 
place  and  shot  Salazar.  Moncada  suffered  a 
nervous  breakdown  as  a  result  of  this  oper- 
ation, and  has  had  psychological  problems 
ever  since.  He  worked  for  the  Department 
for  "struggle  against  organizations  and 
bands"  for  some  time  after  the  Salazar  kill- 
ing. But  as  a  result  of  his  probleou.  be  has 
been  unemployed  since  late  1984. 

Suancr:  Spbcial  ComiAinx)  Unr  op  thx 

NlCARAGUAM       GXIfXBAL      DiXaCTOBATX      OP 

State   Skuritt    (<D0SE)>    TaAmxD  bt 
CXtbah  Spbciai.  Forces 

Text:  1.  Within  the  Nlcaraguan  General 
Directorate  of  SUte  Security  (DOSE). 
There  is  a  special  commando  unit  known  as 
"multiple  action  groups"  (GAM).  The  GAM 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating 
task  forces,  camps,  and  the  high  command 
of  the  Nicaragua  Democratic  Force  (FDN). 
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The  DemocnUc  Revolutionary  Alllmnoe 
(ARDE).  knd  the  Mlsurmnta.  (Source  com- 
ment: The  OAK  have  been  In  existence  for 
about  two  yeATB.  Members  of  the  OAM  are 
known  as  "combat  agents".)  The  specific 
mliwl^ms  of  the  OAM  include  ■wawlnatlng 
anti-sandlnlsta  task  force  commanders  and 
other  InsuTfent  leaders.  Locating  Insurgent 
campa  within  and  outside  of  Nicaragua  Cre- 
ating Chads  and  disorganisation  within  In- 
surgent forces  during  Sandlnlsta  offensives, 
and  collecting  Intelligence.  OAM  personnel 
work  both  Individually  and  In  groups. 

In  one  OAM  operation,  which  took  place 
in  about  mid- 1083.  the  OAM  attempted  to 
kill  an  Insurgent  task  force  commander. 
They  did  not  succeed  In  assassinating  the 
commander,  but  they  did  kill  several  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  as  well  as  his  wife. 

2.  OAM  troops  are  trained  by  Cuban  spe- 
cial troops  In  the  area  adjacent  to  the  San- 
tiago Masaya  Volcano.  Their  training  camp 
Is  located  at  the  end  of  the  access  road  to 
the  House  of  Enrique  ((Bolanos))  Oayer. 
President  of  the  Superior  Coiuicll  of  Private 
mterprise.  The  location,  known  as  Reparto 
El  Raiaon.  Is  at  km  20  on  the  Bfasaya  high- 
way. The  OAM  receive  paratroop  and  spe- 
cial troops  Infantry  training,  as  well  as 
training  In  the  use  of  explosives,  self-de- 
fense, locksmiths'  techniques,  communica- 
tions, and  ciphers.  They  also  attend  a  course 
of  the  composition  and  irmamentB  of  VS. 
troops  at  the  squad,  platoon,  company,  and 
battalion  levels,  and  they  study  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  manuevers  of  U.S.  forces. 

3.  The  Chief  of  the  OAM  is  First  Lieuten- 
ant Amoldo  ((Oarda)).  The  OAM  is  organi- 
sationally part  of  the  DOSE  department 
known  as  "Perlferla,"  which  handles  admin- 
istration and  planning.  "Periferia"  Is  under 
the  direct  authority  of  DOSE  Chief  Lenin 
((Cema)). 

The  freedom  fighters  are  supported 
by  the  Nic&raguan  people— note  the 
following  article  in  today's  New  York 
Times— and  it  is  right  for  us  to  sup- 
port them  too. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23,  1985] 

NlQUUCUAll  RKBXLS  AmAK  RXAOT  To  PiGBT 

OH  Evm  IF  Ais  Is  Cot  Opt 
(By  James  LeMoyne) 

Sam  SAtVASoa.  April  23.— Despite  serious 
political  and  military  problems,  guerrillas 
fighting  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  have 
achieved  a  base  of  popular  support,  and 
their  war  Is  Ukely  to  continue  whether  or 
not  Congress  votes  to  give  them  assistance, 
according  to  Nlcaraguan  refugees,  rebels 
and  Western  diplomats  In  the  region. 

Visits  to  rebel  bases  and  Nlcaraguan  refu- 
gee camps  In  the  last  month  Indicate  that 
the  guerrillas  are  growing  In  number  and 
that  they  have  been  able  to  poee  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  Sandlnlsta  Oovemment. 
Their  principal  support  seems  to  lie  in 
northern  Nicaragua,  where  the  level  of 
fighting  and  the  number  of  exiles  fleeing  to 
Honduras  appear  to  Indicate  that  something 
close  to  civil  war  Is  being  waged. 

Two  Salvadoran  guerrilla  officials  who 
have  spent  considerable  time  In  Nicaragua 
said  in  separate  Interviews  that  they  be- 
lieved the  antl-Sandlnista  rebels  were  a  seri- 
ous problem.  One  of  the  Salvadorans  has 
been  Involved  in  organizing  the  left  for  over 
30  years. 

The  Salvadorans  said  they  believed  the 
rebels  would  wage  a  long  war  that  would  not 
lead  to  a  military  victory  but  would  consid- 
erably weaken  Nicaragua. 


WAK  WILL  OO  OR 

'I  have  told  the  Nlcaraguan  comrades 
that  they  are  In  a  situation  like  Mocam- 
bique  with  South  Africa."  one  of  the  Salva- 
doran leftists  said.  "The  war  will  go  on.  and 
with  American  economic  pressure  they  can 
slowly  be  strangled." 

The  existence  of  a  degree  of  popular  stip- 
port  for  the  guerrillas  has  become  clearer  in 
recent  months  as  the  rebel  forces  have 
swelled,  even  though  American  financing 
has  been  cut  off. 

Accounts  from  Nlcaraguan  refugees  and 
recent  rebel  recruits  In  Honduras  gathered 
In  the  last  month  also  Indicate  that  the 
rebels  have  greater  support  than  Is  general- 
ly realised,  principally  among  the  conserva- 
tive farming  communities  across  northern 
Nicaragua. 

The  clearest  Indication  of  the  rebels' 
appeal,  according  to  both  guerrilla  officials 
and  Western  diplomats  In  the  region,  is  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  felt  compelled  in  the 
last  two  months  to  relocate  more  than 
30,000  peasants  sympathetic  to  the  gurerrll- 
las  to  camps  In  Oovemment-controlled  ter- 
ritory. 

'The  Sandinistas  think  Reagan  created 
the  rebels,"  said  a  Nlcaraguan  exile  leader, 
Arturo  Cruz,  In  an  Interview  in  Costa  Rica. 
"They  are  wrong.  The  insurgency  will  con- 
tinue because  citizens  of  my  country  are  In 
an  armed  fight." 

Mr.  Cruz,  a  former  Nlcaraguan  Ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,  has  lobbied  for  aid  to 
the  rebels  and  called  on  the  Nlcaraguan 
Oovemment  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. 

mUTAKT  VICTORT  SnCMS  UinjKKLT 

The  guerrillas  do  not  appear  capable  of 
militarily  defeating  the  Sandinistas  and, 
with  their  backers  concentrated  In  the  rural 
north,  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  can  hope 
for  the  sort  of  broad  Insurrection  that 
brought  the  Sandinistas  to  power  In  1979. 

What  seems  more  likely  Is  a  prolonged, 
bitter  fight  In  which  each  side  counts  on 
committed  backers  and  Nicaragua  remains 
polarized.  The  rebels  seem  capable  of  In- 
flicting considerable  damage  on  the  Nlcara- 
guan economy  and  of  maintaining  political 
pressure  on  the  Oovemment. 

Rebel  officials  say  they  have  made  an 
effort  in  the  last  year  to  wage  a  small-unit 
guerrilla  war,  thereby  avoiding  heavy  casua- 
lities.  They  do  not,  and  probably  cannot, 
control  fixed  positions  Inside  Nicaragua,  but 
say  they  are  holding  real-guard  areas  in  Jin- 
otega  and  Zelaya  Provinces. 

PSOnX  PLSXUfO  ACSOSS  BOKDKR 

A  separate  indication  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Oovemment's  problem  Is  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing flow  of  exiles  fleeing  across  Nicara- 
gua's borders  to  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
According  to  a  United  Nations  official  in 
Costa  Rica,  more  than  1,000  Nlcaraguan  ref- 
ugees have  entered  the  country  In  the  last 
two  weeks,  half  as  many  as  officially  en- 
tered in  all  of  1984. 

Many  of  the  refugees  are  middle-class  stu- 
denU  who  have  fled  the  draft  In  Nicaragua 
and  have  no  desire  to  fight  for  the  rebels. 
But  hundreds  of  others  are  peasants,  many 
of  whom  can  be  seen  training  at  the  main 
rebel  camp  on  the  Hondtiran-Nlcaraguan 
border. 

The  rebel  group  that  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing stronger  Is  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic 
Force.  It  is  principally  led  by  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Nlcaraguan  National  Ouard,  but 
Its  rank  and  file  Is  a  M.OOO-man  army  com- 
posed mostly  of  peasants  who  express  deep 
grievances  against  the  SandinlsU  Oovem- 
ment. 


camcisMs  or  assn.  soldikss 


Rebel  soldiers,  doaens  of  whom  spoke  in 
Interviews  with  a  reporter  during  a  visit  to 
their  camp  last  month,  offered  a  sharply 
competing  and  considerably  more  conserva- 
tive vision  of  how  Nicaragua  should  be  ruled 
than  the  socialist  program  offered  by  the 
Sandinistas.  The  rebels  criticised  rationing, 
membership  in  the  political  militia,  state 
control  of  crops  and  prices  and  Oovemment 
friction  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
all  of  which  they  attributed  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

A  measure  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  takes  the  rebel 
threat  Is  Its  expenditure  of  more  than  40 
percent  of  this  year's  budget  on  defense. 
The  war  dominates  Nlcaraguan  politics  and 
has  badly  dented  the  economy,  according  to 
Western  diplomats  In  the  region  and  several 
press  reports  from  Managua 

A  key  Issue  that  has  divided  rebel  groups 
is  the  nature  of  their  leadership,  particular- 
ly the  presence  of  former  National  Guard 
officers  in  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic 
Force.  Himum  rights  violations  have  also 
been  a  point  of  contention  within  the  rebel 
movement. 

Interviews  with  officials  from  all  major 
rebel  groups  Indicate  that  a  majority  believe 
that  the  movement  needs  new  leadership. 
Mr.  Cruz  was  the  person  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  capable  of  uniting  the  rebels, 
but  he  has  so  far  refused  to  take  a  leading 
role  in  the  armed  movement. 

Although  the  rebels  themselves  say  they 
have  been  badly  hurt  militarily  by  the 
cutoff  in  United  SUtes  aid.  Western  diplo- 
mats who  monitor  the  guerrillas  say  they 
still  enjoy  some  advantages.  The  rebels  are 
able  to  operate  out  of  secure  sanctuaries  in 
Hondvoas,  and  they  have  a  veteran  combat 
force  that  fights  on  terrain  that  It  knows 
well.  One  diplomat  In  Honduras  said  the 
rebels  had  not  waged  as  wide  a  campaign  of 
sabotage  as  they  are  capable  of. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  BuR'TOH]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  tried  to 
roil  all  of  the  forces  In  Nicaragua  into 
one  baU— all  bad.  They  could  not  be 
further  from  the  truth.  People  by  the 
thousands  are  fleeing  the  repression 
of  the  Communist  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  and  young  men  are 
joining  the  freedom  fighters  while 
fleeing  the  military  repression  of  the 
Communist  Sandlnlsta  military. 

My  colleagues  have  said  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  Nicaragua.  How 
about  Cuba?  How  about  if  and  when 
E3  Salvador  falls?  Will  there  be  some- 
thing to  fear  then?  How  about  Hondu- 
ras? 

We  will  not  see  a  direct  frontal  as- 
sault like  we  saw  when  Hitler  was 
crossing  the  Rhine  in  World  War  II. 
What  we  are  going  to  see  are  wars  of 
liberation  by  Communist  guerrillas, 
low-intensity  warfare.  When  will  we 
respond?  When  we  are  an  island  in  a 
sea  of  Communist  States? 

One  of  my  other  colleagues  said  that 
we  are  driving  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nistas into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets,  the 


Soviet  bloc.  How?  We  gave  them  $118 
million  when  they  first  took  power, 
and  they  turned  immediately  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  pushing 
them  into  the  Soviet  bloc;  they  are  al- 
ready there.  Last  year  they  received 
18,000  tons  of  war  materials  from  the 
Soviets. 

When  I  was  In  Nicaragua  2  weeks 
ago.  I  talked  to  church  leaders,  busi- 
ness leaders,  political  leaders,  and 
human  rights  advocates,  and  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment, said  that  if  we  withdraw  support 
for  the  Contras,  if  there  is  no  orga- 
nized opposition  to  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment, the  Communists  will  solidify 
their  position  within  that  country,  the 
repression  will  increase,  and  they  wlU 
undoubtedly  export  revolution 
throughout  Central  America. 

Not  only  are  they  working  toward 
that  now,  but  they  are  teaching  the 
next-generation  revolution.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  talked  about  the  educational 
text  they  are  using,  using  handgre- 
nades  and  machlnegtins  to  teach  addi- 
tion and  multiplication.  So  they  are 
not  planning  for  Just  today  but  for  to- 
morrow and  revolution  Into  the 
future. 

We  should  look  at  what  they  have 
said  in  the  past.  We  should  look  at  the 
Communists,  not  only  in  Nicaragua 
but  throughout  the  world,  and  we 
should  listen  to  them.  I  think  that  Is 
the  biggest  thing  we  have  ignored 
today.  We  have  not  listened  to  what 
the  Communists  have  had  to  say. 

In  1916.  Lenin  said: 

Socialists  cannot  be  opposed  to  war  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  socialists.  Only  after  we 
strike  down,  firmly  conquer  and  expropriate 
the  bourgeoisie  in  the  entire  world,  and  not 
only  one  cotmtry,  will  wars  become  impossi- 
ble." 

In  1955,  Khrushchev  said: 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  coexist 
eternally  •  *  •  one  of  us  must  go  to  the 
grave.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  grave.  They 
do  not  want  to  go  to  their  grave  either.  So 
what  can  be  done?  We  must  push  them  to 
their  grave. 

In  1958,  Khrushchev  said: 

Our  state  renders  aid  to  other  countries 
because  we  communists,  Marxist-Leninists, 
do  not  remain  closed  up  within  our  fron- 
tiers. We  consider  the  cause  of  building  so- 
cialism and  communism  to  be  a  great  inter- 
national affair  and  objective. 

In  1971,  Brezhnev  said: 

The  complete  triumph  of  the  socialist 
cause  all  over  the  world  Is  inevitable.  And 
we  shaU  not  spare  ourselves  In  the  fight  for 
this  triumph,  for  the  happiness  of  the  work- 
ing people! 

In  1979,  Andropov  said: 

Marxism-Leninism  Is  the  textbook  for 
achieving  socialist  world  revolution  and  the 
building  of  a  new  society  in  every  country  of 
the  world. 

In  1975:  Castro  said: 
The  revolutionary  fighters  of  Cuba,  true 
to  the  principle  of  international  solidarity, 


facilitated  the  formation  of  armed  forces 
and  »"«"»<"  in  a  number  of  progreastye 
countries,  imhealtatlngly  and  dedstvely  sup- 
ported peoples  facing  Imperialist  aggression. 
They  have  time  and  again  shed  their  blood 
in  other  lands  that  have  asked  for  their 
modest  help. 

And,  of  course,  Castro  said  In  1958 
that  it  was  a  lie  that  the  Cuban  Oov- 
emment was  Conununist-infiltrated. 
Then  in  1961,  2  years  later,  he  said:  "I 
am  a  Marxist-Leninist  and  will  be  one 
untU  the  day  I  die." 

Then  let  us  get  to  Nicaragua.  In 
1981,  on  August  25,  Humberto  Ortega 
said:  "Marxism-Leninism  is  the  scien- 
tific doctrine  that  guides  our  revolu- 
tion, the  instnmiient  of  analysis  of  our 
vanguard  to  understand  the  historical 
process  and  to  create  the  revolution. 
Marxism-Leninism  and  RA-TiHiniumn 
are  insolubly  united,  and  because  of 
our  moral  strength,  our  Sandinismo 
and  our  doctrine  is  that  of  Marxism- 
Leninism." 

And  then  this  is  the  most  telling 
remark  I  have  read.  Tomas  Borge  in 
June  of  1984  said:  "This  Revolution 
goes  beyond  our  borders.  Our  revolu- 
tion was  always  internationalist  from 
the  moment  Sandino  fought  in  La  Se- 
govia." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bxtbtoh] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BTreTon]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  1983,  Defense  Minister  Um- 
berto  Ortega  said:  "*  *  *  the  military 
buildup  is  not  in  response  to  an  exter- 
nal threat  but  is  in  fulfillment  of  the 
historical  mission  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
party." 

And  in  1983,  while  being  interviewed. 
Mr.  Borge  was  asked:  "*  *  *  will  you 
respond  to  the  *  *  *  remark  that  Nica- 
ragua Is  the  first  domino  in  Latin 
America?  That  since  the  revolution 
triumphed  here,  it  will  be  exported  to 
El  Salvador,  then  Guatemala,  then 
Honduras,  then  Mexico?" 

And  Borge  said.  "That  is  one  histori- 
cal prophecy  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
that's  absolutely  true," 

Winston  Churchill  said  40  years  ago. 
when  talking  of  Hitler,  that  World 
War  II  was  an  unnecessary  war  be- 
cause we  could  have  prevented  it  if  we 
had  listened  to  Hitler.  We  can  prevent 
American  involvement  in  Central 
America  with  our  boys  being  killed 
and  maimed  if  we  would  just  listen  to 
what  the  Communists  have  to  say.  It 
is  not  Nicaragua  that  is  the  real 
danger  to  us;  it  is  the  failure  of  the 
United  Stateii  of  America  to  do  some- 
thing about  Nicaragua  that  is  the  real 
danger. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alxxaitoer]. 


Mr.  ALKXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and 
in  support  of  the  Barnes-Hamilton  al- 
ternative. U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  out  of  control.  It  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  no  clear  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Its  failure 
is  threatening  the  lives  of  brave  Amer- 
icans and  innocent  people  in  the 
regioiL  And,  finally,  it  is  alienating 
himdreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
Latin  America. 

No  one  in  this  body,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, questions  the  importance  of  the 
political  stability  of  the  nations  in 
Central  America.  No  one  in  this  body, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  not  concerned 
about  the  association  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas with  Communists. 

The  question  before  us  is.  how  do  we 
deal  with  that  association  with  com- 
munism? 
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Friend  after  friend  from  Latin 
America  have  told  us  that  militarism 
is  no  answer.  Expert  after  expert  in 
our  country  have  testified  that  milita- 
rism is  not  a  solution  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

President  Alfonsin.  a  recent  recipi- 
ent of  the  Democracy  Award,  said  that 
the  problem  in  Central  America  is  not 
military.  The  problem  is  economic,  po- 
litical and  sociaL 

Our  friend.  Belisario  Betancur, 
President  of  Colombia,  repeated  that 
assessment,  that  the  problem  is  not 
military.  The  problem  is  one  of  pover- 
ty, malnutrition,  social  injustice,  polit- 
ical corruption  and  those  terrible  con- 
ditions causing  ferment  and  discontent 
that  explodes  into  revolution. 

I  think  that  the  alternative  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Barhzs  and  Mr.  Hajoltoh 
gives  the  Contadora  process  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  real  problems,  an 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  advancing 
the  principles  upon  which  our  own 
Government  is  based.  This  would  give 
democratic  capitalism  in  the  region  of 
Central  America  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  Marxist  Socialism  ideo- 
logically. 

We  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
throughout  the  20th  century  where  a 
paternalistic  militaristic  American 
policy  in  Latin  America  produces 
hatred,  resentment  and  angry  cries 
"Yankee  go  home."  Only  when  we  at- 
tempt to  address  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  as  we  would 
address  the  aspirations  of  our  own  citi- 
zens in  this  country  do  we  find  good 
neighbors  who  Join  us  in  cooperation 
to  achieve  the  principles  taught  by 
Simon  Bolivar,  a  disciple  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson.  Bolivar  was  recog- 
nized as  the  liberator  of  Latin  America 
from  foreign  domination. 

A  foreign  policy  which  abandons  the 
principles  which  our  own  Government 
advocates  is  destined  to  failure.  We 
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have  abandoned  our  own  principles 
times  and  time  again  In  dealing  with 
the  nations  of  Central  America.  It  is 
time  that  we  began  to  leam  from  our 
own  revolutionary  history,  to  review 
our  national  principles  and  to  follow 
the  light  that  we  offer  as  hope  to 
other  peoples  around  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  democracy  can  compete 
ideologically  with  communism. 

Since  1945.  communism  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  it 
cannot  compete  with  capitalism,  be- 
ginning in  1948  with  Tito  and  as  re- 
cently as  1978  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Fidel  Castro  states  openly  that  the 
United  States-China  model  Is  his  goal 
for  future  Cuban-United  States  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  time  we  Americans  started  read- 
ing our  own  book,  started  believing 
our  own  Ideals,  practicing  what  we 
preach,  and  adopt  those  ideals  as  a 
guide  for  UJS.  policy  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Give  democracy  a  chance.  Give  our 
Ideals  a  chance.  Give  the  people  of 
Central  America  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  same  freedoms  that  we 
claim  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jb.1. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  imagine  that  everyone 
who  has  listened  to  all  of  the  testimo- 
ny and  statements  here  the  last  few 
hours  has  already  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  intends  and  plans  to  do.  I 
have  myself.  I  intend  to  support  the 
President  in  the  position  that  he  is 
taking  today. 

I  do  not  question  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  does,  the  motives  or  the  integ- 
rity of  anyone  who  has  taken  a  stand 
at  this  place,  and  who  has  taken  a  po- 
sition different  from  the  way  I  feel. 
They  are  sincere,  honest  people,  who 
are  seeking  what  they  think  is  for  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country.  However, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  for  Just 
a  moment  an  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened a  few  weeks  ago  when  Congress- 
man SoHWY  MoNTGOicxRT  and  I,  and 
other  members  of  his  codel  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  seven  countries. 
Panama.  Venezuela,  Honduras.  Costa 
Rica,  Belize.  Ecuador,  and  El  Salvador. 
We  spent  a  week  in  those  coimtries.  I 
do  not  take  the  position  that  by  going 
one  time  and  visiting  those  people 
that  I  am  an  expert  on  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  take  that  position,  but  I 
do  want  to  share  with  you  some  infor- 
mation that  was  given  to  us  that  I 
think  should  be  made  a  part  of  this 
RscoRO.  This  Information  was  present- 
ed to  us  in  intelligence  briefings.  We 
were  told  that  since  Mr.  Ortega  has 
been  in  power  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  direct  shipments  have  come 
to  his  country  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  prior  to  his  mumming  power  it 
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came  from  circuitous  routes  for  his 
use  and  benefit. 

We  were  also  told,  and  this  to  me  is 
cogent  to  what  we  are  discussing 
today,  that  foreign  military  advisers  in 
Nicaragua  today  total  3.770.  That 
these  military  advisers  come  from 
Cuba.  Soviet  Union.  E^t  Germany. 
Libya,  the  PLC  organization,  and 
North  Korea. 

Now,  I  pose  this  question  to  my 
friends.  Why  are  those  military  advis- 
ers in  that  country?  Would  anyone 
take  the  position  that  they  are  there 
to  protect  our  Interests?  Would 
anyone  take  the  position  that  they  are 
in  that  country  to  try  to  further  de- 
mocracy? Of  course  not.  They  are 
there,  in  my  opinion,  to  try  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  that  country  that  they 
have  done  to  Cuba  and  that  Is  to  make 
it  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  live  In  east  Texas  and  I  know  that 
some  of  the  fighting  there  is  closer  to 
my  hometown  than  my  hometown  is 
to  Washington,  DC.  That  in  Itself 
gives  me  great  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Ui.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  not  voting  this  $14  mil- 
lion aid  for  another  reason.  I  would 
much  rather  see  those  people  fight  it 
out  down  there  themselves  than  to 
ever  have  American  troops  go  down 
into  Central  America  and  shed  an 
ounce  of  blood. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  compare  it 
with  the  Vietnam  matter  because  of 
the  distance  involved,  if  nothing  else. 

So  I  would  state  to  my  friends  to 
consider  why  those  3.700  people  are 
there  and  if  you  can  convince  me  that 
they  are  there  for  the  betterment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  for 
the  betterment  of  democracy  and  that 
they  are  doing  things  that  would  be 
better  for  my  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, I  will  switch  over  this  minute 
and  lead  the  fight  and  vote  with  you.  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  show  me  that. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  OinoRicH]. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  B»lr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  specifically  pick  up  on  the 
arguments  of  an  earlier  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  in  a 
sense  was  asking  what  are  these  votes 
in  Nicaragua  really  all  about. 

There  are  a  number  of  ostrich 
Democrats  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  Nicara- 
gua. Some  even  laugh  at  the  idea. 

There  are  ostrich  Democrats  who 
would  have  us  believe  there  is  no  com- 
munism in  Nicaragua. 

The  ostrich  Democrats  would  have 
us  believe,  from  an  earlier  speaker, 
that  it  is  a  "militaristic  America"  and 
Ronald  Reagan  who  threatens  peace 
in  Central  America. 


The  ostrich  Democrats  promise  us 
that  if  only  America  pulls  out.  there 
will  be  peace. 

The  ostrich  Democrats  promise  us 
that  if  America  unilaterally  quits,  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  will  be  rea- 
sonable. 

We  have  heard  the  ostrich  Demo- 
crats before  in  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambo- 
dia. Angola,  Afghanistan,  and  Gre- 
nada. 

Again  and  again  ostrich  Democrats 
promise  peace  through  American 
weakness.  Many  human  beings  died, 
others  were  imprisoned.  Communist 
tyrannies  were  imposed:  the  Soviet 
Union  became  stronger,  the  United 
States  became  weaker. 

Have  you  seen  the  movie  "The  Kill- 
ing Fields"?  Cambodians  died  after  os- 
trich Democrats  in  this  Congress  crip- 
pled America. 

Here  are  the  Grenada  documents. 
Again  and  again  ostrich  Democrats 
promised  us  that  Grenada  was  not 
Communist  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  gaining  an  ally  against  the  United 
States. 
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Tliis  book,  these  actual  Communist 
docimients  prove  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble doubt  Leninism  exists,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  real.  America  does  have  en- 
emies. 

Ostrich  Democrats  deny  the  lesson 
of  Grenada.  Again  and  again  today  the 
ostrich  Democrats  said  there  is  no 
proof  of  Soviet-Cuban-Nlcaraguan 
Communist  efforts  to  undermine  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors. 

Let  me  offer  the  phsrsical  proof  of 
the  Soviet-Cuban-Nlcaraguan  Commu- 
nist offensive  in  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. Let  me  say  in  advance  to  my 
colleagues,  these  exhibits  are  all  harm- 
less but  they  have  been  harmful. 
These  exhibits  are  authenticated  cap- 
tured weapons  from  El  Salvador.  They 
are  on  loan  from  the  El  Salvadoran 
Government  to  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment. They  have  been  dismantled. 
They  meet  every  kind  of  rule  of 
safety. 

This  is  the  stock  of  an  American 
weapon  captured  in  Vietnam  which 
the  Communists  captured  in  ED  Salva- 
dora  after  it  came  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  Cuba  to  Nicaragua,  and  then 
to  El  Salvador. 

This  is  a  similar  American  weapon 
captured,  we  know  because  of  the 
stock  numbers.  This  was  left  in  Viet- 
nam after  this  Congress  cut  off  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  then  captured 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  shipped  to 
Cuba,  transshipped  to  Nicaragua,  and 
captured  in  El  Salvador. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting 
little  device  because  the  same  device, 
this  is  a  rifle-propelled  grenade,  this 
particular  device  was  the  same  lock 
number  as  was  found  in  Grenada 
where    we    absolutely    knew    it    was 


brought  under  contract  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Cuba  and  then  trans- 
shipped to  Grenada.  This  was  found  in 
El  Salvador. 

This  is  a  North  Vietnamese  82  milli- 
meter mortar  sight  modified  to  fit  c*^ 
tured  American  equipment  In  Viet- 
nam shipped  from  North  Vietnam, 
captured  in  El  Salvador  after  it  came 
through  Nicaragua. 

This  Is  a  Soviet  grenade  pin  found 
near  an  electric  utility  generating  sta- 
tion in  El  Salvador  where  it  was  left 
by  the  guerrillas  after  they  blew  up 
the  station.  It  came  through  Nicara- 
gua from  the  Soviet  Union  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Finally,  and  I  will  not  leave  this 
here,  this  Is  a  Bulgarian  rifle  roimd 
from  the  same  factory  number  10, 
shipped  from  Bulgaria  to  Cuba  to 
Nicaragua,  captured  in  El  Salvador. 

Now  let  me  say  to  our  friends  across 
the  aisle,  I  am  going  to  leave  these 
weapons  sit  here  on  exhibit,  and  I  am 
going  to  leave  a  copy  of  the  Grenada 
documents  on  exhibit. 

As  each  ostrich  Democrat  denies  the 
truth  of  Leninism  and  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary alliance  against  the  United 
States,  have  them  read  Marshall  Ogar- 
kov  in  the  Grenada  papers. 

As  each  ostrich  Democrat  denies 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Communists  are 
undermining  their  neighbors,  have 
them  come  over  and  examine  these 
weapons  on  exhibit.  Remember  that 
there  are  thousands  more  of  captured 
weapons  Just  like  these  that  we  do  not 
have  here. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  have  time. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  I  quote  from  an  ear- 
lier donkey  Democrat:  "Let  every 
nation  know  whether  it  wishes  us  well 
or  Ul  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  lib- 
erty. This  much  we  pledge  and  more." 

Ostrich  Democrats  say,  "We  shall 
pay  no  price,  we  shall  bear  no  burden, 
meet  no  hardship,  support  few  friends 
to  assure  the  survival  of  liberty." 

Bdr.  RICHARDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleague,  I  do 
not  know  if  he  has  been  here  for  the 
whole  debate,  but  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  commend  the  minority  for  their 
bipartisanship  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  I  also  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  majority. 

What  the  gentleman  has  Just  done  is 
destroy  this  whole  bipartisan  exercise 
that  I  think  by  a  weak  media  event. 
This  is  a  responsible  debate,  and  we 
are  all  Americans  here,  not  "ostrich" 
Democrats   or   conservative   Republi- 


cans. The  "entleman  from  Georgia  Is 
debasing  the  quality  of  this  debate. 
We  all  want  to  do  what  is  best  for  this 
country,  and  we  don't  need  a  media 
weapons  display  to  make  our  points. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  take  back 
my  time 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  By  an  act  of  de- 
mogoguery. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  take  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Which  I  regret 
very  much.    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  that  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richaiu>- 
soh]  be  taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  words. 
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Bir.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  continue,  if 
the  gentleman  will  withdraw. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  request.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  talk  about 
demagoguery  for  a  second  and  why  I 
talk  about  ostrich  Democrats.  This 
book  is  actual  Communist  docimient, 
this  is  not  demagoguery.  These  wev>- 
ons  are  actual  Communist  weapons 
shipped  through  Cuba  to  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador.  That  is  not  dema- 
goguery. And  it  is  your  wing  of  the 
party  which  is  killing  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  not  Republicans,  it 
is  not  the  decent  Democrats.  Tou  are 
darned  right,  when  your  end  of  the 
party  dominates  this  House,  you  set 
the  rules,  you  bring  up  the  resolutions, 
you  cripple  freedom,  you  weaken 
America,  I  will  talk  about  ostrich 
Democrats.  When  you  want  to  cease 
doing  that  I  will  be  very  bipartisan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

ISx.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  RusDl. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  yielding.  I  have  been 
most  ot»ervant  of  the  debate  today  be- 
cause it  probably  is  the  most  impor- 
tant debate  that  we  will  be  engaging  In 
anjrtime  in  the  near  future,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  we  will 
recognize  that  we  have  brothers  to  the 
south  of  us  who  are  looking  to  us  for 
leadership.  There  is  a  lot  said  today 
about  concern  for  human  rights  and 
outrage,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  that. 
We  had  a  lot  of  outrage  in  the  past 
against  the  UJ3.S.R.,  the  Soviets,  for 
the  slaughter  that  they  engaged  in  in 
Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, in  Afghanistan,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  horn  of  Africa  and  central  Africa. 
We  have  had  outrage  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  shooting  down  of 
innocent  people,  including  a  former 
colleague  of  ours,  on  flight  007  of  the 
Korean  Air  Lines,  well  remembered. 


We  have  had  outrage  at  what  has 
lu4)pened  when  Fidel  Castro  took 
power  in  Cuba,  because  we  felt  that 
there  had  l>een  outrage  committed  and 
that  he  was  going  to  repair  that,  but 
there  was  no  comment  made  when  he 
lined  up  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  against  the  wall  and  shot  them 
simply  because  they  opposed  what  he 
had  done  and  had  established  a  dicta- 
torship there. 

We  have  been  outraged  at  what  has 
happened  during  the  Somoza/Sandi- 
nista  fight  in  Cuba,  when  the  Sandi- 
nistas, with  our  help,  came  to  power 
and  established  a  Communist  govern- 
ment there,  identified  as  such  by 
themselves  because  the  Sandlnista 
Party  was  the  Communist  Party  of 
Nicaragua  before  they  did  take  power. 
We  have  done  nothing  to  show  respect 
for  representative  government,  out- 
rage—temporarily. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  a  recent  poll 
taken  indicated  results  from  50,000 
people  contacted,  that  85  percent  of 
the  people  across  the  Nation,  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  aid 
to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
Honduras. 

I  will  tell  you  that  it  must  have  out- 
raged a  lot  of  people,  too,  when  we  rec- 
ognized that  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power  behind  the  barrel  of  a  gun  Just 
as  the  Fidelistas  under  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power  behind  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  in  Cuba.  The  freedom  fighters 
who  are  called  the  Contras  are  the 
remnants  of  what  was  presumably  set 
out  to  be  done  at  the  time  the  Somo- 
cistas  were  overthrown  in  Nicaragua, 
and  that  was  to  establish  not  a  democ- 
racy, necessarily,  but  some  kind  of  a 
government  which  would  provide  lib- 
erty and  freedom  and  respect  for  the 
individual  in  Nicaragua.  Regardless  of 
what  has  been  said  here  today,  the  in- 
formation available  to  me  is  that  the 
Contras  are  made  up  of  about  2  per- 
cent. 2  percent  of  the  remnants  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Nicaragua  and  42 
percent  are  former  Sandinistas,  or 
people  who  helped  the  Sandinistas 
come  to  power.  That  is  an  established 
fact,  at  least  according  to  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have.  Let  me  tell  you,  along 
with  other  colleagues  who  have  indi- 
cated travel  into  that  portion  of  the 
world  during  the  Easter  recess,  I  was 
privileged  to  accompany  a  codel  to  7 
countries  in  Latin  America.  And,  as 
compared  to  a  year  ago.  the  people 
throughout  the  lands  south  of  us  have 
changed  their  attitudes  a  great  deal. 
Previously  they  did  respect  the  United 
States,  they  did  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, but  they  would  not  confess  to 
that  or  to  outright  friendship  because 
it  was  not  popular  to  be  too  friendly 
with  the  colossus  of  the  North. 

Today  those  people  openly  profess 
their  friendship,  openly  ask  for  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  openly  state  their  horror 
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of  the  terror  that  exists  in  Nicaragua 
because  they  know  this  will  come  to 
their  lands  If  they  do  not  get  the  lead- 
ership that  we  will  be  able  to  provide 
them  and  if  we  do  not  support  the 
Contras. 

This  is  the  most  Important  vote  for 
them  on  Latin  America  that  they  are 
watching  today.  They  are  watching  it 
much  more  closely  than  we  are  here  in 
America,  because  it  means  if  this  vote 
is  not  taken  in  favor  of  the  Contras,  it 
means  that  we  will  once  again,  once 
again  leave  our  friends  at  the  last 
minute. 

Mr.  M0NT0014ERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

B4r.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  my  friend,  from 
Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  I  yield  an  addiUonal  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  RuDol. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  MississippL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  said,  and 
also  to  emphasize  the  point  he  made 
about  the  Contras.  that  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  total  Contra  forces  ever 
served  in  the  Nicaraguan  National 
Guard,  served  under  Somoea.  and  that 
42  percent  of  the  Contra  middle  grade 
leadership  are  men  who  deserted  the 
Sandinista  ranks  when  the  Sandinistas 
betrayed  their  promise  of  democracy 
and  freedom  tn  Nicaragua. 

So  the  Contras,  most  of  them  were 
Sandinistas  at  one  time.  I  think  that 
point  should  be  clearly  made  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  which  he  provided  on 
a  recent  trip. 

Tou  know,  there  are  a  number  of  us. 
and  this  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arizona, 
who  supports  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  and  oppose  It  by  Invoking  the 
memories  of  Vietnam. 

We  should  reread  history. 

The  Tet  offensive  was  a  military  vic- 
tory for  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

When  President  Nixon  ordered  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  Ho  Chi  Minh  sent 
his  emissaries  to  the  Parts  tables  to  ac- 
tually talk  peace. 

Actually.  South  Vietnam  was  not  de- 
stroyed in  that  case,  but  was  destroyed 
by  the  Case-Church  amendment 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  air  power 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
accords. 

Today  a  large  portion  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  dominated  by  the  Communists 
xinder  the  same  circumstances  we  are 
facing  now  in  Central  America  and  be- 
cause of  the  violent  genocide  there. 


Many  of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
flgthers  helped  to  oust  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Somoza.  as  we  stated 
before,  but  they  now  turned  coat  on  it 
and  are  trying  to  establish  the  free- 
dom that  the  Sandinistas  promised 
and  never  produced. 

If  we  fail  to  support  both  the  free- 
dom flgthers  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
duly  elected  government  in  El  Salva- 
dor of  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  then 
Cuba  and  the  Sandinistas  under  the 
Soviet  direction  will  export  commu- 
nism evenrwhere  throughout  Latin 
America  and  in  Mexico. 

Captured  Soviet  correspondents  ob- 
tained in  Grenada  provides  us  with 
compelling  evidence  that  Russia  is 
committed  to  spreading  this  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  throughout  the 
region. 

There  is  an  old  copybook  rule  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  And  the  freedom  fight- 
ers are  defending  the  United  States 
and  its  prinicples  In  Nicaragua  Just  as 
surely  as  they  are  fighting  for  their 
own  freedom  and  for  our  freedom. 

So  if  those  in  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  forbid  further  as- 
sistance to  those  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
take  the  blame  for  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences that  will  result. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  on  the  other 
side  have  made  the  [>olnt  that  this 
may  be  a  Gulf  of  Tonliin  resolution.  In 
other  words,  if  we  were  to  approve 
money  for  the  Contras,  that  we  might 
have  to  send  troops  down  there.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  reverse.  If  we  do  not 
send  money  down  there,  we  may  have 
to  send  troops  down  there. 

Hi.  RUDD.  The  genUeman  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Etowwry]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Congress  faces  an  impor- 
tant choice  and  a  test  of  its  will. 

The  choice  Is  whether  we  will  sup- 
port a  diplomatic  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  and  reaf- 
firm our  faith  in  the  strength  of  our 
diplomacy. 

The  test  of  our  will  Involves  the 
Issue  of  maintaining  congressional  op- 
position to  providing  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Contra  forces  who  seek 
the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. 

1 .  THZ  nVMUTH  OP  OTTB  DXTLOMACT 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  lead- 
ers of  the  administration  continually 
Question  the  value  of  our  diplomacy  by 


emphasizing  the  need  to  rely  on  mili- 
tary force  as  a  solution  to  our  diplo- 
matic problems.  Central  America  has 
been  the  particular  focus  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

This  approach  undercuts  our  diplo- 
macy and  ignores  the  strength  of  our 
diplomatic  tradition. 

Strength  of  our  diplomacy  rests  on 
the  strength  and  power  of  our  diplo- 
matic Imagination. 

The  United  SUtes  emerged  as  a  dip- 
lomatic power  in  the  19th  century,  at 
a  time  when  we  were  not  a  military 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  fact,  in  Latin  America,  where  we 
first  staked  out  a  diplomatic  position 
through  the  much  misunderstood  and 
manipulated  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  had 
no  military  force  to  back  us  up. 

What  we  did  have  was  a  bold  diplo- 
matic imagination  and  a  vision  on 
which  we  have  based  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  ever  sinoe. 

In  all  of  our  diplomatic  succession, 
what  stands  out  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  clear  about  the  nature  of 
our  interests  and  those  of  others.  The 
Reagan  administration,  in  practice, 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  this.  The 
tragic  outcome  of  our  involvement  In 
Lebanon  is  generally  credited  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  in  the  administration 
covQd  agree  on  the  reason  for  sending 
in  the  Marines.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
administration,  there  is  a  similar  lack 
of  clarity  with  regard  to  policy  toward 
Nicaragua. 

Initially,  we  supported  the  Contras 
in  order  to  stop  the  Influx  of  arms  to 
El  Salvador.  When  the  administration 
could  not  provide  convincing  proof  of 
this,  the  policy  objective  shifted. 

The  next  reason  for  administration 
support  for  the  Contras  was  to  press 
Nicaragua  to  reduce  its  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  When 
that  seemed  to  have  faUed.  rather 
than  change  the  policy— support  for 
the  Contras— the  administration 
changed  the  policy  goal 

The  latest  rationale  is  to  keep  pres- 
sure on  Nicaragua  to  bring  them  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  to  keep 
them  there.  The  difficulty  with  this 
rationale  is  that  quiet  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  and  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration which  has  not  stayed  at 
the  table;  in  January,  we  ended  the 
talks  which  had  been  progressing  at 
Manzanillo  in  Mexico. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  goals  of 
our  dlplomacjr? 

Unquestionably,  the  primary  goal 
should  be  to  deny  the  Soviets  an  of- 
fensive military  base  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. There  must  be  no  missiles  In  Nica- 
ragua— on  that  we  are  all  agreed. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful,  diplomatic,  and  politi- 
cal solution  to  the  conflict  in  Central 
America. 

We  must  also  reaffirm  the  primacy 
of  diplomacy.  We  should  support  ac- 


tively the  Contadora  peace  proceas. 
After  all,  the  Contadora  nations  are 
staking  quite  a  bit  on  their  diplomatic 
skills:  our  own  history  shows  that  a 
nation  does  not  need  to  be  a  military 
power  to  make  diplomatic  history. 

Are  these  goals  being  served  by  the 
administration's  proposal  to  continue 
aiding  the  Contras?  The  answer  is  no. 
Since  1981,  the  administration  has 
given  almost  $100  million  to  the  Con- 
tras and  what  do  we  have  to  show  for 
it? 

A  further  hardening  of  the  Sandlnls- 
ta's  position. 

An  increase  in  the  intensity  of  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Nicaragua. 

A  series  of  embarrassing  incidents, 
including  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors  and  the  production  of  a 
minimi  for  the  Contras  which  advo- 
cated terrorist  methods. 

Our  efforts  to  consolidate  opposition 
to  the  Sandinistas  on  a  democratic 
basis  have  failed. 

The  Contras  have  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  work  together  and  the  pri- 
mary reason  Is  that  the  democratic 
groups  opposed  to  the  8*ndlnlst.as 
refuse,  for  good  reason,  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  FDN  forces— the  largest 
single  group  and  the  group  that  the 
administration  seems  closest  to. 

Everyone  else  involved  with  Nicara- 
gua recognizes  that  the  FDN  is  domi- 
nated by  former  members  of  Somosa's 
national  guard,  who  have  rarely  been 
known  for  their  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy. 

The  irony  of  the  administration's 
unwillingness  to  deal  diplomatically 
with  the  8andlnl«t4tf  was  pointed  out 
by  Theodore  Sorenson  when  he  noted 
the  welcome  extended  to  Chadli  Ben- 
Jadid.  the  President  of  Algeria  last 
week.  Mr.  Sorenson  correctly  observed 
that  governments  change  of  their  own 
accord,  that  not  all  governments  bom 
in  revolutionary  fervor  wind  up  as 
hard  line  opponents  of  the  United 
States.  A  great  deal  depends  on  our 
willingness  to  accept  them  and  deal 
with  them. 

a.  A  TX8T  OP  coHOKKSsioitAL  wnx 
We  are  engaged  In  a  test  of  congres- 
sional will  on  this  matter.  Over  the 
past  3  years  the  House  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's policy  with  regard  to  the 
Contras. 

Through  the  Boland  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
bill,  we  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras was  capped  at  $24  million  and  we 
stipulated  that  additional  funds  could 
not  be  spent  without  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

Last  year.  Congress  denied  a  request 
for  an  additional  $21  million  for  the 
Contras. 


Now.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove an  additional  release  of  funds 
for  the  Contras. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  say 
no? 

We  are  being  offered  a  compromise 
that  is  no  compromise  at  all.  a  compro- 
mise that  flies  in  the  face  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  3  years.  We  have 
been  told  before  that  the  funds  would 
have  a  limited  use,  and  we  subsequent- 
ly foimd  out  that  they  were  used  to 
mine  harbors,  produce  assassination 
man<ials  and  support  a  movement 
whose  true  aim  was  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  The  essence 
of  the  administration's  compromise  is 
that  the  money  will  be  used  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  60  days,  and 
then  it  will  revert  to  military  assist- 
ance. All  that  this  compromise  does  is 
to  postpone  the  day  when  the  money 
will  be  squandered  in  pursuit  of  a 
wrongheaded  and  deadly  policy  in 
Central  America. 

We  have  been  clear  in  the  past  about 
our  resolve  not  to  fund  the  Contras. 
We  must  remain  resolute  while  we 
work  actively  to  promote  a  Just  peace 
in  Central  America— a  peace  which 
will  be  the  most  effective  way  to  deny 
the  Soviets  a  foothold  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoit  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  my  friend  con- 
cede, in  the  interest  of  historical  accu- 
racy, that  you  were  a  little  slow  on 
Grenada?  Would  you  concede  that 
much? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  will 
not.  but  I  will  be  happy  to  have  a 
dialog   with   the   gentleman   a   little 

later.  

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoirrooMiRT]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
$14  million  aid  request.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  group  of  us  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  visited  seven  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  earlier  this 
month  to  assess  United  States,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  American  security 
matters  as  well  as  to  review  the  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  national  guard 
troops  in  the  Blazing  Trails  and  Ahaus 
Tara  III  exercises.  We  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  numerous  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  military  personnel  as 
well  as  with  high-level  Latin  American 
military  and  government  leaders- 
most  notably  with  President  Jos6  Na- 
poleon Duarte  of  El  Salvador.  We  en- 
countered a  nimiber  of  recurring  secu- 
rity and  defense  themes  on  our  Jour- 
ney—themes about  which  there  was 
surprising  unanimity  of  opinion— and  I 
would  like  to  pass  along  our  findings 
for  your  consideratloiL  In  fact  I  had 


been  to  Central  America  12  months 
ago  and  then  2  weeks  ago  and  I  could 
see  improvement  toward  democracy. 

First.  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican officials  scree  that  Cul>an  and 
Nicaraguan  support  of  leftist  insur- 
gents in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  In 
the  region  poses  the  most  serious 
threat  to  democracy  and  stability  in 
Central  America.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  continu- 
ing to  export  their  revolution  In  terms 
of  providing  financial  support,  mili- 
tary hardware,  training,  and  sanctuary 
to  the  violent  opponents  of  democrat- 
ically elected  governments. 

Second,  United  States  and  Latin 
American  officials  agree  that  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide significant  resources  to  democrat- 
ic forces  in  Central  America  in  order 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  influence.  President 
Duarte,  in  particxilar  emphasized  that 
"if  the  United  States  cuts  off  aid  to 
democratic  forces  in  Central  America, 
the  United  States  will  ensure  a  perma- 
nent military  imbalance  in  the  region 
and  contribute  to  the  victory  of  totali- 
tarian forces." 

Third,  the  officials  with  whom  we 
spoke  stressed  that  Latin  America 
views  U.S.  approval  of  the  $14  million 
humanitarian  assistance  request  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras  as  a  "litmus 
test"  of  the  UJS.  commitment  to  the 
region.  They  ask  why  the  United 
States  hesitates  to  actively  export  its 
most  precious  commodity — democra- 
cy—when Cuba  and  Nicaragua  do  not 
hesitate  to  export  their  Marxism. 
They  ask  why  the  United  States  hesi- 
tates to  support  Nicaraguans  who  are 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  restore 
freedom  and  democracy  to  their  coun- 
try in  order  that  American  men  need 
not  sacrifice  their  lives  some  time  in 
the  future. 

Fourth,  United  States  and  Latin 
America  officials  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  constructive  U.S.  pressure 
on  Nicaragua  to  move  the  Sandinistas 
toward  moderation.  The  record  shows 
that  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  leftist  insxurgents  in  Central  Amer- 
ica slows  when  the  United  States 
keeps  the  pressure  on  through  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  freedom  fighters 
or  through  conducting  joint  military 
exercises  with  regional  armed  forces. 
We  can  only  encourage  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  participate  In  meaningful  nego- 
tiations If  we  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire 
with  such  constructive  pressure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Contras  have 
reached  a  critical  Juncture  in  their 
fight  to  restore  democratic  freedoms 
to  Nicaragua.  Today,  there  are  more 
Contras  in  the  field  than  there  ever 
were  Sandinistas  during  the  revolu- 
tion—and the  Sandinistas  are  vulnera- 
ble. Now  that  success  is  within  reach, 
the  United  States  must  not  pull  the 
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rug  out  from  under  the  freedom  fight- 
en. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  who  the  Contras  really 
are.  We  have  heard  some  Members  of 
Congress  argue  that  the  Contras  are 
the  same  national  guardsmen  who  ter- 
rorized the  Nlcaraguan  people  under 
the  Somoza  regime  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  support 
these  murderers  and  torturers.  In  ac- 
tuality, less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
Contra  forces  ever  served  In  the  Nlca- 
raguan National  Ouard.  An  even  more 
telling  statistic  Is  that  43  percent  of  all 
regional  conunandera  are  ex-Sandlnls- 
tas.  In  other  words,  42  percent  of  the 
Contra  middle-grade  leadership  are 
men  who  deserted  the  Sandlnlsta 
ranks  when  the  Sandinistas  betrayed 
their  promise  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues— make  no  mis- 
take about  it— U.S.  credibility  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  directly  at  stake  in  this 
vote.  I  urge  you  to  cast  a  vote  for  de- 
mocracy and  approve  the  |14  million 
humanitarian  assistance  request. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Strattow]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  in  this  debate  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  problem 
of  Nicaragua  as  a  foreign  policy 
matter  and  as  a  human  rights  matter: 
but  I  think  in  the  last  couple  of  hours 
we  have  come,  really,  to  the  basic 
question.  In  my  Judgment,  those  earli- 
er discussions  ignored  what  the  real 
issue  is.  It  is  a  question  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it;  under  the  Sandinis- 
tas Nicaragua  has  become  a  military 
camp.  They  have  by  far  the  largest 
military  force  In  the  Caribbean.  They 
are  putting  so  much  money  In  their 
own  military  machine  that  their  own 
people  are  short  on  food  and  they  are 
short  on  power,  and  the  Sandinistas, 
who  already  have  a  substantial  airport 
in  Managua,  are  now  in  the  process  of 
building  a  vast  new  modem  military 
airport,  whose  basic  objective  is  clearly 
to  become  a  base  for  a  Soviet  air 
group.  In  fact,  one  individual  whom  I 
am  not  able  to  identify  in  this  body, 
and  who  has  never  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Reagan  administration 
in  Nicaragua,  said  If  that  happened 
even  he  would  believe  a  military 
attack  would  be  warranted. 

Do  we  really  want  to  see  another 
Cuba  In  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Re- 
member. Cuba,  after  all.  Is  only  an 
island.  But  Nicaragua  is  part  of  the 
main,  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  it 
makes  Nicaragua  a  far  greater  threat 
as  a  Soviet-sponsored  military  base 
than  Cuba  has  ever  been,  even  with  all 
of  its  ballistic  missile  subbases.  Do  not 
let  us  forget  the  lessons  of  Grenada, 
the  vast  storehouses  of  Soviet  and 
Soviet  bloc  weapons  on  that  island  of 
111.000  people.  Think  how  many  more 


Soviet  weapons  can  be  stored  In  Nica- 
ragua warehouses,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oiitgrich]  has  Just 
demonstrated  to  us  very  clearly.  Think 
how  many  can  be  distributed  to  other 
Caribbean  countries. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richauwoh]  said 
that  what  we  want  most  In  Nicaragua 
is  peace.  But  we  would  have  to  be 
whistling  Dixie  to  think  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta government  is  really  interested 
In  peace.  Because  it  Is  not  any  more  In- 
terested in  peace  than  Hitler  was  In- 
terested In  peace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Klrkpatrlck  said  the  other 
evening  the  parallel  with  Nicaragua  Is 
Munich.  Neville  Chamberlain  tried  di- 
plomacy, as  Mr.  AixxAMSKR  and  Mr. 
Dowmr  suggested  that  we  try  diplo- 
macy. Neville  Chamberlain  tried  diplo- 
macy with  Hitler,  and  we  all  know  how 
he  turned  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  Nicara- 
gua Is  a  part  of  our  continent,  it  is 
very  likely  and  very  possible  that  the 
Soviet  forces  there  could  even  drive 
north  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  vis- 
ited Nicaragiia  last  July,  and  the 
people  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  told  us 
that  the  real  value  of  the  Contras  Is 
that  they  provide  the  only  leverage  we 
have  in  Nlcaragtia  to  force  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  change  their  political  policy 
and  to  stop  their  growing  military  ma- 
chine. 

Some  people  said  that  this  legisla- 
tion could  create  another  Vietnam. 
Absolutely  not.  The  problem  In  Viet- 
nam was  that  we  were  using  U.S. 
troops  to  pursue  our  objectives  while 
the  Soviets  were  using  their  clients, 
the  VIetcong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army.  But  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
Contras.  we  have  freedom  fighters 
who  are  willing  even  eager  to  carry  out 
our  efforts.  All  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  supply  with  this  legislation  Lb 
some  help  so  that  they  can  carry  out 
those  efforts. 

If  it  is  OK  to  aid  the  Afghanistan 
freedom  fighters;  if  It  is  OK  to  aid  the 
heros  of  the  Solidarity  movement  In 
Poland,  if  it  is  OK  to  provide  the  help 
that  we  gave  to  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  back  in  1967,  what  is 
wrong  with  helping  the  Nlcaraguan 
freedom  fighters,  who  seek  to  eradi- 
cate a  threat  to  our  security.  In  fact,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  money  that  a  strug- 
gling United  States  of  America  got 
from  the  French  in  our  American  Rev- 
olution our  great  democratic  Nation 
wouldn't  be  in  existence  today  thank 
God. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

KASTZmCZIXR  ] . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  ytr.  Chair- 
man. I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
reject  the  President's  request  to 
resimie  the  financing  of  military  or 


the 


paramilitary    operations    against 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  President's  policy  toward  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  has  gone 
through  a  number  of  quick-changes. 
First,  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  pre- 
vent Nicaragua  from  providing  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  rebels  In  El  Sal- 
vador. Next,  our  goal  became  the  con- 
tainment of  Communist  expansion  In 
Central  America.  When  Congress  re- 
fused to  provide  fimdlng  for  the  Nlca- 
raguan Contra  forces,  Mr.  Reagan 
stripped  the  camouflage  from  U.S. 
support  for  the  Contra  forces  by  de- 
claring his  Intention  to  overthrow  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  If  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  didn't  cry  "uncle."  A  vote 
to  resimie  financial  aid  to  the  Contras 
would  give  congressional  approval  to 
the  President's  desire  to  continue  a 
war  by  proxy  and  to  overthrow  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua,  ad- 
mittedly, does  fall  short  of  expecta- 
tions and  I  am  not  going  to  defend  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  In  all  its  actions. 
But,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  choose 
its  Government  In  an  election.  It  Is 
Nicaragua,  and  not  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  most  clearly  threatened 
nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its 
harbors  have  been  mined.  There  are 
U.S.  warships  offshore.  Large  armies 
are  on  its  borders,  and  It  is  fighting 
against  rebel  forces.  Nicaragua  is  more 
threatened  than  it  is  threatening. 

As  for  the  Contra  forces  we  have 
been  supporting,  some  do  represent 
groups  that  would  form  a  government 
with  which  we  could  closely  Identify. 
But,  there  is  a  substantial  number  of 
murderous  mercenaries  who  cannot  be 
called  freedom  fighters  or  the  moral 
equivalent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  brutal 
thugs  whose  former  loyalties  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  hated  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. They  would  reinstate  a  reign  of 
terror  and  a  regime  that  was  originally 
perpetrated  by  the  Somoza  family, 
and  a  takeover  In  Managua  by  the 
Contras  would  result  In  this  latter 
group-seizing  control. 

The  President  speaks  about  being 
firmly  on  the  side  of  peace  In  Central 
America.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  President  means  by  peace 
since  this  President  is  capable  of  en- 
gaging In  such  pernicious  doublethink 
that  he  would  try  to  have  us  believe 
that  going  to  war  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  peace.  By  supporting  insur- 
gents and  mercenaries,  it  can  be  said 
that  we  are  already  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Reagan's  indiscreet  comments 
about  overthrowing  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  can  only  reinforce  the 
suspicion  and  fear  of  the  United 
States  that  runs  through  the  countries 
of  Central  America.  The  President 
keeps  referring  to  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist threat  to  Central  America,  but  for 
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many  people  in  that  region,  the  real 
threat  comes  from  the  Tanqul  from 
the  north.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  United  States,  time 
after  time,  has  intervened  militarily  in 
Central  America,  and  it  is  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  the  Soviets,  who  are  feared 
by  many  In  Central  America.  The 
President  is  now  reviving  the  great 
fear  of  Yankee  imperialism  in  its  worst 
form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  by 
pursuing  his  policies  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, Is  Intervening  on  the  wrong  side  of 
history.  In  Central  America,  we  should 
be  on  the  side  of  those  popular  move- 
ments which  want  to  attack  the  op- 
pressive conditions  there,  and  as  long 
as  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  the  illiter- 
acy, and  economic  exploitation  exist, 
revolutions  will  continue  with  or  with- 
out foreign  Intervention. 

Nicaragua  is  a  small,  poor  country 
that  on  Its  own  cannot  threaten  the 
United  States.  Rather  than  exercising 
Its  military  muscle,  the  United  States 
should  be  Joining  the  Contadora  na- 
tions in  seeking  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America.  Such  a  policy  would  be  far 
more  effective  than  sponsoring  mili- 
tary adventurism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  re- 
modeled proposal  to  salvage  aid  to  the 
Contra  forces  is  one  bom  out  of  des- 
peration. It  Is  a  sham.  Does  anyone 
really  believe  that  funds  managed  by 
the  CIA  will  be  used  for  humanitarian 
purposes?  It  makes  no  moral,  political, 
intellectual,  or  strategic  sense  to  fund 
the  Contras.  Let  us  defeat  this  propos- 
al and  get  on  with  the  business  of  find- 
ing the  means  to  use  American  power 
and  Influence  constructively  to  obtain 
peace  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mihita]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  everyone  here  today  is  committed 
to  democracy  and  freedom.  While 
some  here  may  disagree,  my  deter- 
mined opposition  toward  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras.  and  my  efforts  to 
change  the  falling  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  America,  do 
not  contradict  my  belief  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta government  Is  falling  in  some 
of  its  commitments  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
people. 

So  while  I  am  strongly  committed  to 
the  United  States  endbig  its  support 
to  the  Contras,  I  am  under  no  Illusions 
about  the  Sandinistas  or  the  Contras, 
or  for  that  matter,  the  Governments 
of  Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  or  Costa 
Rica. 

However,  my  concern  today  is  not 
with  the  merits  of  Sandlnlsta  internal 
policy,  but  with  the  lack  of  wisdom 
and  the  illegality  of  UJS.  foreign 
policy. 

I  believe  the  United  States  is  Justi- 
fied In  wanting  to  stop  Nicaragua  from 
exporting  military  equipment  and  sup- 


plies to  other  parts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. However,  I  am  deeply  distressed 
that  our  Nation  is  paying  only  lipeerv- 
Ice  to  diplomatic  methods,  and  Instead 
is  putting  all  its  emphasis  on  a  mili- 
tary solution.  That  approach  is  not 
succeeding.  Instead.  It  is  adding  to  the 
dangerous  instability  of  the  region. 

Moreover,  the  hypocrisy  of  this  indi- 
rect, supposedly  covert  operation  seri- 
ously damages  our  credibility  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  demonstrating  our 
moral  leadership  and  our  commitment 
to  open,  honest,  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  U.S. 
Central  American  policy,  we  must  face 
two  fundamental  facts. 

First,  we  must  comprehend  the  im- 
changlng.  grinding,  and  brutal  poverty 
In  this  part  of  the  world  that  most 
Central  Americans  face— year  after 
year,  decade  after  decade,  generation 
after  generation.  While  this  poverty  is 
an  age-old  problem.  It  Is  our  country's 
shortsightedness  in  falling  to  construc- 
tively address  It  that  helps  perpetuate 
the  Intolerable  conditions. 

The  second  fact  I  wish  to  point  out 
Is  that  over  these  past  decades,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  agent  of 
peaceful,  evolutionary  change  toward 
democracy  and  economic  weU-being  In 
Central  America.  Too  often  the  histo- 
ry of  the  UJ3.  Central  American  policy 
has  been  a  history  of  military  inter- 
vention, diplomatic  neglect,  and  eco- 
nomic control. 

By  failing  to  give  high  priority  to 
thoughtful  economic  development, 
and  by  supporting  landed  families 
such  as  the  Somozas,  we  have  placed 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  oligarchy,  and 
on  the  side  of  right  wing  military  dic- 
tatorships. We  have  failed  to  use  our 
Influence  and  prestige  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  democracy. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Reagan 
administration  remains  determined  to 
show  that  it  can  be  tough  with  govern- 
ments such  as  Nicaragua. 

When  the  U.S.  Government  first 
began  Its  covert  action  In  Nicaragua, 
the  rationale  given  by  the  administra- 
tion was  twofold,  namely  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to 
other  Central  American  states,  and  In 
doing  so,  force  the  Government  of 
Nlcaragiia  to  become  so  preoccupied 
with  Its  own  Internal  problems  that  It 
would  tum  inward  and  Ignore  the  rest 
of  Central  America. 

The  rationale  offered  for  this  posi- 
tion was  apparent:  Nicaragua  can  do 
what  it  wants  within  its  borders,  but 
stay  out  of  other  countries.  Most 
would  say  that  on  Its  face,  it  was,  and 
Is,  an  acceptable  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  try  and  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  Soviet-Cuban  backed  Marxist 
revolution  to  neighboring  countries. 

However,  it  was,  and  is  now,  an 
empty  rationale  and  a  smokescreen 
policy.  For  while  the  administration 
purported  to  follow  the  policy  of  con- 


tainment, it  Is  now  apparent  that  Its 
true  policy  from  the  beginning,  was  to 
overthrow  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 

And  there  was  Congress,  approving 
the  expenditure  of  significant  money 
to  stop  the  flow  of  arms,  and  yet  none 
were  ever  found.  As  a  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  I  repeatedly 
asked  the  CIA  and  the  administration 
to  show  me  that  one  round  of  ammu- 
nition, or  one  pound  of  high  explosives 
that  the  so-called  arms-Interdiction 
campaign  had  seized.  They  did  not 
then,  and  still  have  not,  produced  any. 

At  the  same  time,  the  CIA.  contrary 
to  U.S.  law,  was  falling  to  keep  us  in- 
formed  of  the  extent  of  Its  activities. 

I  learned  more  from  Newsweek  than 
I  did  from  our  special  briefings.  And  of 
course,  in  the  Instances  of  the  mining 
and  the  manual,  the  CIA  flatly  ig- 
nored the  requirement  that  It  Inform 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committees  of  Its  activities. 

In  1984,  after  Congress  limited  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  to  $24  million. 
the  administration  consciously  and  In- 
tentionally violated  that  celling  by 
what  can  best  be  called  creative  ac- 
counting. Cost  and  expenses  that 
should  have  been  counted  against  the 
$24  million  celling  were  charged  to 
other  accounts,  or  swallowed  up  In  the 
general  cost  of  Intelligence  or  military 
operations,  or  under  the  guise  of  U.S. 
military  exercises. 

To  me,  however,  this  cooking  of  the 
books  Is  a  direct  and  Intentional  cir- 
cumvention of  the  law,  and.  along  with 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Addabbo,  I 
asked  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
to  formally  account  for  all  funds  spent 
on  the  UjS.  military  exercises  last 
year,  and  planned  expenditures  this 
year. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  this  ad- 
ministration's record  because  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  administration  may 
ask  that  great  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
be  allowed  to  distribute  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Assuming  that  ruse 
Is  refused,  the  administration  may  re- 
treat to  the  position  that  an  "Inter- 
agency group"  be  In  charge  of  distrib- 
uting so-called  hiunanltarian  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  is 
telegraphing  Its  punches.  They  will 
look  for  any  way  to  get  the  money  to 
the  Contras.  This  administration  has 
forfeited  the  right  to  be  trusted  with 
any  money  Involving  the  Contras.  If 
we  want  to  give  himianltarian  aid,  let 
us  give  It  to  an  International  organiza- 
tion that  we  know  will  distribute  it 
properly  and  has  the  track  record  to 
show  for  it. 

You  and  I  know  the  American  public 
generally  does  not  support  this  adven- 
ture. But  It  seems  that  the  stronger 
the  public  opposition  gets,  the  more 
determined  the  administration  Is  to 
persevere. 
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I  would  like  to  believe  we  h«ve 
learned  by  now  that  no  amount  of  so- 
phisticated military  equipment  can 
win  a  guerrilla  war  nor  repair  an 
unjust  society.  Without  popular  sup- 
port a  repressive  and  undemocratic 
government  has  a  very  hard  time  re- 
sisting a  rebellion. 

I  do  not  believe  we  promote  democ- 
racy by  killing  more  innocent  civilians 
than  the  other  side.  Or  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  World  Court  when  our 
actions  are  less  than  legal.  Let  us  use 
our  influence  not  to  win  this  war  but 
to  end  It.  Let  us  stop  giving  only  lip- 
service  to  the  Contadora  group  of  na- 
tions trying  to  work  out  a  regional  so- 
lution and  actively  support  their  ef- 
forts. Let  us  step  not  toward  a  wider 
war.  but  toward  a  workable  peace.  Our 
country  stands  for  honest  and  peace- 
ful principles  of  government;  let  us 
demonstrate  the  power  of  that  belief. 

I  am  not  suggesting  this  is  an  easy 
task,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one,  both 
morally  and  politically— for  Central 
America  is  a  strategic  region  In  our 
country's  security.  We  will  not  have 
the  luxury  of  blundering  Into  an  un- 
winnable  ground  war  there  and  then 
withdrawing  from  the  region  and  then 
trying  to  erase  the  experience  from 
our  national  consciousness. 

As  usvial  we  are  getting  candor 
mixed  with  hypocrisy  from  this  ad- 
ministration. It  is  doing  its  best  to  lead 
us  into  the  quagmire  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, where  once  again  there  is  no  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  My  friends, 
this  week  we  are  hearing  those  famil- 
iar echoes  of  the  past.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between,  "Just  14 
million  more  dollars  ought  to  do  it." 
from  what  we  heard  some  20  years 
ago.  when  another  President  said. 
"Just  14.000  more  troops  ought  to  be 
enough."  Today  we  hear  too  many 
voices  willing  to  spend  American  dol- 
lars in  a  war-by-proxy.  Where  will 
these  voices  be  when  we  are  spending 
American  lives  in  an  unwinnable  unde- 
clared war  with  little  If  any  objectives. 
and  with  little  if  any  support  of  the 
American  people?  What  will  we 
answer  20  years  from  now  when 
people  ask  us,  "How  did  this  happen?" 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  reject  House  Joint  Resolution  239, 
and  any  other  proposal  which  provides 
funds  for  the  Contras  thru  the  CLA  or 
any  other  executive  branch  agencies. 

D  1800 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edwards  1. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  in 
this  Chamber  has  the  ability  to  see 
the  future.  Nobody  can  know  for  sure 
what  these  votes  and  these  words  are 
going  to  mean  to  some  scholar  of  the 
future— or  even  to  our  own  children. 


Nobody  knows  for  siire  what  sympa- 
thies and  aspirations  lie  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Contras,  or  with  Daniel  Ortega 
and  the  men  and  women  who.  with 
him.  govern  the  actions  of  Nicaragua. 

And  so  we  who  cannot  see  the  future 
have  to  rely  on  today  and  yesterday  to 
guide  our  words  and  our  actions.  We 
have  to  determine  what  we  are  going 
to  do  here  today  accord^  to  the 
record  the  Sandinistas  have  built  with 
their  own  hands,  and  according  to  a 
reasonabale  estimate  of  what  they  are 
likely  to  do  in  the  future. 

Nicaragua  is  a  cancer. 

In  Central  and  South  America,  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
being  brought  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  Free  elections,  free 
press,  free  speech.  Where  there  was 
once  a  sea  of  oligarchy  and  oppression, 
there  is  now.  thanks  in  large  degree  to 
our  own  actions  in  this  Chamber,  a 
new  tide  of  free  government. 

In  all  of  Central  America,  only  Nica- 
ragua is  not  moving  toward  freedom 
and  democracy.  And  in  all  of  Central 
America,  only  Nicaragua  stands  as  a 
threat  to  the  freedoms  of  others. 

Do  we  have  a  right  to  move  Ameri- 
can force  into  Nicaragua  to  force  that 
government  to  adopt  a  system  like  the 
one  that  has  worked  so  well  in  the 
United  States?  Of  course  not. 

But  do  we  have  a  right  to  apply  lim- 
ited pressures  on  that  government  to 
force  it  to  stop  its  efforts  to  under- 
mine neighboring  democracies  and 
force  millions  of  Central  Americans 
into  Sandinlsta-type  governments, 
without  free  press,  free  labor  unions, 
free  elections?  Do  we  have  a  right  to 
protect  democracy  not  in  Nicaragua 
but  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  and 
El  Salvador,  where  government  and  ci- 
vilian leaders  almost  with  one  voice 
plead  with  us  not  to  abandon  them? 
Yes.  We  have  that  right.  And  we  have 
that  obligation. 

Vietnam  has  a  lesson  for  us  alright. 
It  taught  us  never  again  to  commit 
American  troops  to  foreign  battlefields 
with  neither  clear  purpose  nor  clear 
will.  No  reasonable  American  would 
argue  that  the  United  States  must 
remain  out  of  Central  America  no 
matter  what  happens.  If,  one  after  an- 
other, our  friends  and  allies  in  Central 
America  are  overthrown,  and  the  free- 
doms of  their  people  stolen,  and  new 
alliances  formed  with  potential  en- 
emies of  the  United  States,  then  our 
national  survival  will  Insist  that  any 
American  President— Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, liberal  or  conservative— step 
in  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an 
enemy  base  at  our  feet.  How  do  we 
prevent  that  from  happening? 

We  do  it  by  acting  now  in  a  timely 
fashion  with  a  measured  response.  By 
applying  limited  pressure  to  induce 
the  Sandinlsta  government  to  stop 
subsidizing  revolutions  and  murders  in 
neighboring  countries. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  wrong  to  try 
to  help  democracies  remain  free.  It  Is 
wrong  to  remain  neutral  between  op- 
pression and  freedom.  It  is  not  wrong 
to  try  limited  means  to  prevent  the 
overthrow  of  free  nations.  It  is  wrong 
to  stand  by  while  freedoms  are  lost 
and  bloody  wars  are  underwritten  by 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  vio- 
lence, in  repression,  in  murder. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  this  aid  pack- 
age will  pass  or  not.  I  can't  see  even 
that  far  into  the  future.  But  I  can  see 
this:  Just  as  Americans  today  look 
back,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
and  wonder  why  we  didn't  do  more, 
faster,  earlier  to  choke  off  Hitler 
before  he  rained  destruction  on 
Europe,  or  Castro  before  he  began 
sending  Cuban  troops  to  all  comers  of 
the  world,  if  we  don't  do  even  this 
little  bit— without  American  troops 
and  at  very  little  expense— to  try  to 
force  Nicaragua  to  the  peace  table,  our 
children  will  have  questions  for  which 
we  will  have  no  answers. 

I  support  this  request  for  assistance 
to  the  Contras.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  think 
conscience  demands  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skkltow]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  complex  issue  which  we 
discuss  today.  We  have  heard  different 
points  of  view,  and  we  have  seen  some 
who  have  painted  themselves  either 
into  a  political  comer  or  into  a  philo- 
sophical comer. 

Sometimes.  In  listening  to  the 
debate.  I  often  wonder  if  those  comers 
had  not  been  painted  not  based  upon 
the  facts,  lii.  Chairman.  I  think  what 
we  seek  is  a  reasmable  position.  I  too 
say  that  a  reasonable  position  that  we 
take  in  this  body  should  be  based  upon 
the  facts,  and  I  would  like  to  report 
that  I  was  recently  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  I  would  like  to  talk  of  the 
facts  that  I  found  there. 

First  and  foremost  I  must  say  that 
the  bright  spot  in  Central  America  is 
EH  Salvador.  Democracy  is  alive;  de- 
mocracy is  breathlnr.  it  is  on  first 
base,  and  this  Congress  should  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  sup- 
ported the  Duarte  government  in  El 
Salvador. 

As  bright  as  the  picture  is  in  El  Sal- 
vador, however,  it  is  just  as  bleak  in 
Nicaragua.  The  civil  war  is  Increasing 
and  more  people  are  fleeing  the  au- 
thoritarian government  and  the  draft 
there  is  unpopular.  While  internal  op- 
position does  exist,  a  case  can  be  made 
that  it  is  ineffective.  Meanwhile,  the 
economy  continues  to  decline  and  it 
reduces  the  Nicaraguan  standard  of 
living. 

The  civil  war  and  the  needs  of  the 
draft  are  increasing  problems  for  the 
national  government  there.  The  Con- 


tras have  continued  their  attacks  even 
though  U.S.  funding  has  ceased.  One 
Contra  leader  stated  his  organization 
raised  $5  million  since  the  congression- 
al fund  cutoff  last  spring. 
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An  opposition  leader  estimated 
15.000  Nicaraguans  have  died  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  last  3  years. 

To  Increase  its  military  force  the 
Sandinistas  resorted  to  a  draft  last 
year.  This  has  proven  to  be  very  un- 
popular and  has  forced  many  draft  age 
youths  to  leave  the  country,  others  are 
deserting  after  induction  or  failing  to 
register.  With  over  50  percent  of  the 
Nicaraguan  population  under  21,  the 
draft  affects  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population. 

Internal  opposition  to  the  Sandi- 
nlsta government  is  divided.  The 
major  opposition  is  led  by  the  church 
which  has  been  very  outspoken.  The 
church  had  called  for  a  national  dialog 
and  offered  to  mediate  among  the 
varying  factions,  but  this  has  not  oc- 
curred. 

In  talking  to  the  opposition  leaders 
several  key  points  were  made: 

There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  Commu- 
nist government  with  international 
leftist  support. 

The  Sandinlsta  government  aUowed 
an  Invasion  of  arms  and  advisers — es- 
pecially from  Cuba— that  took  over 
the  apparatus  of  government. 

Nicaragua  is  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
domination  of  other  Central  American 
countries. 

The  government  has  repressed  the 
political  opposition,  reducing  its  size 
and  access  to  the  communications 
media.  The  opposition  has  very  little 
political  power. 

While  the  Contras  actively  create 
problems  for  the  opposition,  it  also 
allows  them  some  flexibility  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  government. 

It  is  obvious  aid  in  some  form  to  the 
Contras  is  needed  to  show  U.S.  resolve 
in  the  region. 

Private  enterprise  is  being  taken 
over  by  the  government. 

The  educational  system  is  being  sub- 
verted and  children  brainwashed  by 
the  government. 

The  government  is  censoring  the 
media  and  acquiring  a  monopoly  over 
what  is  being  broadcast  on  radio  and 
television. 

In  the  absence  of  a  political  dialog, 
the  civil  war  will  continue. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chsdrman  I  fo.und  a 
very  dark  picture  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinlsta  government  continues  to 
repress  the  people  and  subvert  the  rev- 
olution. They  do  not  appear  willing  to 
enter  into  a  dialog  with  opposition 
leaders,  even  though  the  opposition 
continues  to  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  problem  with  the  Contras. 
Evidence  of  a  strong  influence  of 
former  Somosistas  is  there,  evidence 


that  causes  one  to  question  their  lead- 
ership and  the  harshness  with  which 
they  attempt  to  achieve  their  goals  is 
there.  They  would  not  exactly  be,  as 
we  would  term  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  category  of  Sunday  school  bosrs.  It 
is  too  bad  that  we  have  the  narrow 
choices  that  we  have  before  us  today.  I 
did  not  favor  the  rule  that  established 
this.  In  view  of  the  conflicts  that  we 
have  today.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  middle  ground. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skkl- 
toh]  has  expired. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
propose  a  compromise,  whether  it  be 
on  this  floor  at  a  later  time  or  whether 
it  come  from  the  other  body.  The  com- 
promise I  offer  is  as  follows: 

First,  keeping  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  providing  $14  million  In  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Contras  to  be 
split  evenly  or  otherwise  between  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment channels,  preferably  through 
AID. 

Third,  cleaning  up  the  Contras. 
which  means  eliminating  former  So- 
mosistas and  developing  a  positive  po- 
litical program  which  would  Include  a 
type  of  Bill  of  Rights  and  humanitari- 
an reforms. 

Let  me  explain  in  more  detafl. 

First,  there  is  a  political  requirement 
for  keeping  the  Boland  amendment. 
Most  Americans  believe  it  wrong  to  be 
involved  in  efforts  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Second,  by  splitting  the  humanitari- 
an aid  request  between  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  would  be  im- 
derscoring  its  concern  for  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  refugees  who  have  fled 
Nicaragua  and  who  are  now  living  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  Money  for 
the  Contras  would  be  stretched  out 
over  18  months,  once  again  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  to  aid  Nicaraguan 
refugees  but  tied  to  efforts  to  put  to- 
gether a  program  to  clean  out  former 
Somosistas  and  establish  a  liberal,  in 
the  classic  sense,  democratic  program. 

And  third,  I  stress  the  importance  of 
transforming  the  Contras  into  a  legiti- 
mate alternative  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment. We  have  to  change  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  American  public  and 
international  opinion  toward  the  Con- 
tras. This  means  that  we  have  to  sup- 
port Arturo  Cruz  in  the  Nicaraguan 
situation  in  much  the  same  way  we 
supported  Napoleon  Duarte  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  was  pretty  grim— death 
squads  on  the  right  and  Communist 
guerrillas  on  the  left.  Democratic  lib- 
erals in  Congress  helped  change  the 


situation  by  strengthening  Duarte's 
hand.  President  IXiarte,  a  true  demo- 
crat, was  able  to  convince  the  military 
that  without  a  ciu'b  in  death  squad  ac- 
tivity the  change  of  continued  U.S.  aid 
were  slight.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
EH  Salvador  against  both  the  extreme 
left  and  right. 

In  the  Nicaraguan  situation,  Arturo 
Cruz  is  the  same  kind  of  individual  as 
Ni4>oleon  Duarte.  He  fought  against 
Somoza.  and  was  arrested  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  present  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment until  he  reluctantly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  honoring  promises  made  to  the 
OAS  in  1979.  He  is  a  respected  politi- 
cal leader  and  a  true  democrat.  He  and 
others  like  him  are  the  kind  of  individ- 
uals whom  we  need  to  support  and 
who  deserve  our  support. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  make  the 
Contras  a  truly  legitimate  alternative, 
they  need  to  put  together  a  positive 
political  program.  Such  a  program 
should  include:  an  explanation  of  the 
proposed  economic  structure  with  a 
detailed  account  of  positions  on  land 
reform,  market  guarantees,  business 
safeguards;  a  commitment  to  a  plural- 
istic political  system:  guarantees  en- 
suring that  the  military  would  be  con- 
trolled: policies  concerning  taxation, 
education,  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  religion.  The  program  should  also 
openly  accept  gains  made  by  the  San- 
dinistas in  health  and  education.  It 
should  reject  the  Sandinlsta  authori- 
tarian ^paratus:  neighborhood  de- 
fense committees,  mass  control  organi- 
zations, and  ideologically  oriented  edu- 
cation. 

As  part  of  this  process  toward  legiti- 
mizing the  Contras  the  effort  should 
be  made  to  open  up  the  movement  to 
international  organizations— Red 

Cross,  Amnesty  International— church 
groups,  and  news  media  observes  in 
order  to  secure  the  kind  of  interna- 
tional acclaim  and  support  attained  by 
the  Sandinistas  in  1978-79. 

This  is  how  we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ShumwatI. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  resumption  of  United  States 
assistance  to  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels 
in  Nicaragiia.  The  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  that  continue 
to  plague  Nicaragua  and  to  promote 
tragic  violence  there  concern  us  all, 
and  it  is  because  of  that  concern  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lift  their  prohi- 
bitions on  aid  to  the  Contras  and  allow 
the  United  States  to  once  again  sup- 
port those  who  are  fighting  for  peace 
and  democracy  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  this  debate  during  the  course 
of  the  day  today  and  I  have  some  con- 
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cems  about  many  of  the  statements 
that  were  made  on  this  floor.  I  am 
concerned  about  what  has  appeared  to 
be  partisan  posturlns  with  reference 
to  position  In  this  debate. 

I  certainly  believe  in  the  two-party 
system  and  I  think  there  are  many 
topics  that  we  discuss  here  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  lend  themselves  very  well  to 
that  kind  of  partisan  debate,  but  the 
significance  of  this  issue  far  tran- 
scends those  partisan  lojralties  that 
might  otherwise  prevail.  It  was.  there- 
fore, very  reassuring  to  me  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  Mr.  Strattoit.  stand  and 
take  a  position  which  obviously  is  not 
one  held  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  his  party. 

I  think  as  we  consider  this  issue 
today  and  this  evening,  and  again  to- 
morrow, we  have  to  be  realistic  in  how 
we  look  at  it.  I  think,  realistically,  as 
has  been  said  here,  the  Contras  may 
not  be  totally  attractive.  liCaybe  they 
do  have  warts  on  their  skin  and  on 
their  performance.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest. Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Con- 
trns  are  deemed  to  have  warts,  then 
the  Sandinistas  who  are  presently  the 
leaders  in  Nicaragua  must  be  deemed 
to  have  cancerous  lesions.  Their  short- 
comings, their  taint.  I  think,  are  far 
greater  than  anything  that  we  might 
attribute  to  the  Contras. 

I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  be  realis- 
tic about  viewing  what  is  there  today, 
we  have  to  see  that  the  only  element 
of  that  Nlcaraguan  society  actively 
pursuing  the  ideals  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  long  cherished  and  believe 
in  and  announce  to  the  world,  are  the 
Contras.  If  it  is  fair  for  us  to  charac- 
terize them  as  a  ragtag  bunch  of  un- 
disciplined fighters,  perhaps  that  may 
be  so.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  so  be- 
cause they  have  not  received  the  kind 
of  assistance  that  today  we  are  debat- 
ing. They  have  not  received  the  kind 
of  training  or  help  from  us  that  might 
give  them  a  more  respectable  appear- 
ance and  skill  in  what  they  are  trying 
to  accomplish. 

Again  trying  to  be  realistic  about 
this  issue,  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
fully  the  alternatives.  There  is  a  gov- 
ernment now  In  Nicaragua  which  I  be- 
lieve closely  parallels  the  Government 
of  Cuba.  We  have  known  over  the 
years  of  experience  with  the  Cuban 
Government  that  they  have  spread 
their  poisoned  doctrine  and  their  sub- 
versive forces  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  caused  us  great  problems  In 
terms  of  our  own  international  policies 
and  in  terms  of  our  own  good  neighbor 
relationships. 

Again  realistically,  I  thhik  we  have 
to  concede  the  fact  that  the  Sandi- 
nista  leadership  means  problems  for 
Nicaragua  and  the  citizens  of  that 
country.  I  believe  if  we  examine  that 
aspect  of  this  issue  carefuUy  we  must 
concede  that  the  Nlcaraguans  wlU  not 


be  content  over  a  long  period  of  time 
with  the  kind  of  limits  that  are  now 
imposed,  the  kinds  of  lines  that  must 
be  formed  to  obtain  basic  supplies,  the 
kinds  of  shortages  they  have  encoun- 
tered, and  certainly  the  suppression  of 
rights  that  has  followed  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  leadership. 

Just  today,  the  front  page  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  newspaper  had  a  pic- 
ture showing  a  very  dimly  lighted 
medical  facility  somewhere  in  Nicara- 
gua, showing  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren waiting  for  medical  treatment 
and  saying  that  the  status  of  medical 
care  in  that  country  has  declined.  Ma- 
laria is  now  a  problem.  I  am  suggest- 
ing, realistically  again,  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Sandinistas  and  their  kind 
of  leadership  is  going  to  spell  trouble 
for  those  good  people  in  Nicaragua 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Third,  I  think  there  will  be  problems 
for  Central  America.  There  are  some 
in  this  Chamber  who  perhaps  may  say 
that  the  cause  of  those  problems  is 
our  own  foreign  policy.  With  reference 
to  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply 
like  to  cite  a  statement  which  was 
made  back  In  1969,  a  statement  of 
goals  which  was  formulated  by  the 
founders  of  the  SandlnisU  liberation 
philosophy.  Carlos  Fonseca  and 
Tomas  Borge. 

They  said  in  paragraph  14  of  that 
statement,  and  I  quote: 

We  struggle  for  a  true  union  of  Central 
American  people  within  one  country,  begin- 
ning with  support  for  national  liberation 
movements  in  neighboring  states. 

More  recently,  Tomas  Borge,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  said,  and 
again  I  quote: 

This  revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  internationalist 
from  the  moment  Sandlno  fought  In  La  Se- 
govia. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  root  of  these  problems  is  not  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  Sandinistas  were 
committed  to  territorial  domination 
and  the  cause  of  Marxism— Leninism 
far  before  1979.  What  we  see  now  Is 
not  simply  reactionary  posturing,  but 
a  public  display  of  deep-seated  support 
for  Communist  Ideology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shum- 
way]  has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  additional  time 
tome. 
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I  would  stiggest  In  closing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  we  refuse  this  small 
effort  to  aid  those  who  are  fighting  to 
instill  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  we  are 
going  to  see  massive  discontent  on  the 
part  of  those  people,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  mass  exodus  of  humanity  from 
that  coimtry  to  this  country,  and  we 


are  going  to  see  the  Sandlnista-Marx- 
ist-Lenlniat  philosophy  gain  a  foothold 
in  Central  America. 

lAi.  Chairman,  certainly  history  will 
be  the  Judge  of  our  actions,  and  I  hope 
that  that  history  will  not  say  that  a 
majority  of  this  House  had  been  vic- 
timized by  deceit  and  by  a  shrewd 
propaganda  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Sandinistas,  but  that  a  majority  of 
this  House  will  go  on  record  in  support 
of  freedom  and  liberty  for  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

iii.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  resumption  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  anti-Sandlnista  rebels  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal problems  that  continue  to  plague 
Nicaragxia  and  to  promote  tragic  vio- 
lence there  concern  us  all.  It  is  be- 
cause of  that  concern  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lift  the  prohibitions  on 
aid  to  the  Contras  and  allow  the 
United  States  to  once  again  support 
those  fighting  for  peace  and  democra- 
cy In  the  region. 

No  one  would  deny  that  we  have  an 
interest  in  encouraging  democratic  de- 
velopment in  Central  America;  the 
proximity  of  these  countries  to  our 
own  compels  us  to  recognize  the  stake 
we  have  in  their  progress.  Duj^ng  the 
last  decade,  this  progress  toward  de- 
mocracy has  been  impressive— where 
Costa  Rica  once  stood  as  the  only  Cen- 
tral American  nation  with  a  democrat- 
ically elected  civilian  government,  it 
has  now  been  Joined  by  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, and  El  Salvador,  and  in  Guate- 
malsi.  elections  are  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber. Elffortfi  are  going  forward  in  these 
countries  to  address  the  problems  of 
economic  injustice  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power  that  have  historically  af- 
flicted their  people. 

While  this  movement  toward  democ- 
racy has  been  notable  and  steady,  it  is 
still  fragile  and  its  future  is  clearly 
threatened  by  the  persistent  militari- 
zation occurring  in  Nicaragua  under 
the  Sandlnista  regime.  When  the  San- 
dinistas in  1979  led  the  overthrow  of 
General  Somoza  and  claimed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new,  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  we  supported 
their  efforts  by  providing  over  $120 
million  in  direct  economic  assistance, 
and  by  helping  the  new  regime  to 
secure  $262  million  from  multilateral 
lending  institutions.  Nevertheless,  our 
hope,  and  the  hope  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people,  was  soon  betrayed  by  the  San- 
dinistas as  they  imposed  a  new  dicta- 
torship governed  by  the  tenets  of 
Marxism-Leninism  and  upheld  with 
military  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba. 

Today,  there  is  little  question  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  betrayed  the 
principles  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  which  they 
pledged  adherence  in  1979.  They  have 
denied  Nlcaraguans  a  pluralistic  politi- 
cal system,  a  mixed  economy,  freedom 


of  expression,  and  a  fair,  responsible 
Judicial  system.  Evidence  of  the  re- 
pression and  brutality  characteristic  of 
this  regime  was  once  again  demon- 
strated in  a  recent  Washington  Times 
article  which  reported  the  discovery  of 
a  mass  grave  in  Nicaragua  containing 
50  to  60  bodies  believed  to  have  been 
political  prisoners  executed  by  the 
Sandlnista  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  be  critical  of 
internal  policies  in  any  nation  that 
creates  horrors  such  as  this,  but  our 
concern  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua  is 
heightened  by  the  grave  consequences 
that  these  domestic  developments 
hold  for  the  region.  The  Sandinistas' 
Inward  repression  has  been  matched 
by  an  outward  aggression— indeed, 
they  openly  decltire  their  expansionist 
Intentions  in  statements  such  as  that 
of  Tomas  Borge,  Nicaragua's  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  claimed:  "This 
Revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  interna- 
tionalist from  the  moment  Sandlno 
fought  in  La  Segovia." 

This  is  not  mere  rhetoric;  Sandlnista 
words  have  been  consistently  translat- 
ed into  action:  the  regime  has  provided 
logistical  and  military  assistance  to 
the  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador, 
maintained  links  with  a  variety  of  ter- 
rorist organizations  including  the 
PLO,  and  built  up  an  active  duty  mili- 
tary force  that  exceeds  by  five  times 
the  size  of  Somoza's  national  guard  at 
its  peak.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
Cuban  military  personnel  now  in  Nica- 
ragua has  escalated  to  2,500-3,500.  a 
force  that  is  bolstered  by  thousands 
more  Cuban  civilians,  at  least  200 
Soviet  and  East  European  military  ad- 
visers, and  about  50  advisers  from 
Libya  and  the  PLO. 

Nlcaraguan  and  Cuban-supported 
subversive  activities  which  seek  to  de- 
stablize  the  region  and  which  violate 
the  borders  and  sovereignty  of  neigh- 
boring countries  ultimately  threaten 
our  security  as  much  as  the  security  of 
our  southern  neighbors.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  United  States  has 
an  interest  and  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port those  countries  in  the  region, 
such  as  EH  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica,  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
democratic  process  and  which  have  re- 
quested our  assistance  in  coujitering 
the  external  threat  posed  by  Nicara- 
gua. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
try  to  address  the  clear  threat  posed 
by  Nicaragua— through  support  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  Contadora  group, 
through  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Nlcaraguan  regime  as  were  initiated  at 
Manzanllla  last  year,  through  the  ap- 
plication of  economic  pressures,  and 
through  support  for  the  democratic 
resistance  movement  struggling  for 
change  from  within.  All  of  these  ap- 
proaches are  important  and  useful  and 
each,  including  assistance  to  the  anti- 


Sandlnlsta  rebels,  should  be  available 
to  the  President  and  U.S.  policy 
makers  as  they  craft  American  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua.  To  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  for  support  of  the  rebels 
would  serve  to  imllaterally  restrict  our 
Nation's  ability  to  deal  with  the  threat 
to  peace  and  stability  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. If  the  United  States  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  support  those  countries  in 
the  region  which  are  threatened  by 
the  Sandlnista's  export  of  revolution— 
and  I  believe  it  certainly  does— then 
this  responsibility  should  be  served 
through  any  and  all  means  available. 

We  should  support  the  Contras  not 
only  because  this  support  offers  a 
positive  and  effective  means  of  pres- 
suring the  Sandlnista  government  to 
moderate  its  actions.  Popular  support 
for  the  resistance  has  Increased  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  few  years  as  the 
number  of  fighters  has  grown  from 
2,000-5,000  in  1982  to  some  12,000- 
18,000  in  1984.  As  their  numbers  grow, 
the  antl-Sandinlstas'  ability  to  pres- 
sure the  government  has  reportedly 
begun  to  distribute  land  to  individuals, 
rather  than  to  cooperatives,  in  re- 
sponse to  efforts  by  the  Contras  to  re- 
cruit dissatisfied  peasants  into  their 
forces.  The  presence  of  an  active  and 
growing  armed  resistance  has  also  ex- 
erted pressiire  on  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  with  its  neigh- 
bors, the  United  States  and  the  Conta- 
dora group.  While  Sandlnista  conces- 
sions in  these  talks  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactory  to  meet  the  concerns  of 
those  threatened  by  Nlcaraguan  ag- 
gression and  subversion,  without  the 
pressure  of  the  U.S.-supported  resist- 
ance, the  Sandinistas  would  have  little 
incentive  to  negotiate  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  critical 
that  the  United  States  resume  its  sup- 
port for  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels  in 
their  struggle  to  achieve  the  same 
democratic  freedom  for  Nlcaraguans 
that  Americans  have  long  enjoyed. 
They  are  fighting  for  goals  that  we 
share;  we  have  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port them  together  with  those  nations 
in  the  region  dedicated  to  the  demo- 
cratic process,  all  of  which  are  threat- 
ened by  a  totalitarian  minority.  As 
long  as  the  Sandlnista  Government 
continues  to  restrict  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  civil  war  will  rage  and  Nlcara- 
guans will  flee  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  region.  In 
the  interest  of  establishing  lasting 
peace  and  stability  on  its  southern 
border,  the  United  States  must  demon- 
strate its  willingness  to  employ  all 
available  policy  options,  including 
covert  assistance  to  the  rebels. 

The  resistance  forces  need  our  as- 
sistance now  to  combat  the  Soviet  sup- 
plied Nlcaraguan  armed  forces— if  we 
deny  that  support  today,  we  may  not 
have  another  chance  to  act  on  behalf 
of  democracy  in  Central  America.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  President's  re- 


quest for  $14  million  to  assist  the  anti- 
Sandlnista  rebels  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bedkll]. 

Mr.  BEDEXiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in 
the  past,  today's  debate  centers 
aroimd  what  remains  the  best  possible 
policy  alternative  by  which  to  achieve 
the  long-term  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America,  specifically  with  respect  to 
U.S.  relations  with  Nicaragua.  What 
are  those  interests?  Clearly,  they  are 
twofold.  First,  to  deter  and  blunt 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  EUutem  bloc  influ- 
ence In  Nicaragua  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and.  second,  to  provide  a  policy 
path  by  which  the  peoples  of  Central 
America  are  not  subjected  to  the  tyr- 
annies of  either  the  political  left  or 
right.  Thus,  our  long-term  national  se- 
curity Interests  in  Central  America 
today  remain  what  they  have  been  in 
the  past— to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment and  stability,  social  reform 
and  the  cause  of  democracy  through- 
out the  nations  of  this  strategic  basin. 

Each  of  us  today  must  determine 
whether  President  Reagan's  strategies 
toward  Central  America  and  Nicara- 
gua are  fulfilling  these  objectives.  In 
my  view,  they  are  not.  Indeed,  in  my 
view,  if  we  continue  to  follow  the 
President's  course,  we  shall  ensure  the 
absolute  failure  of  our  policy  objec- 
tives in  Central  America,  as  well  as 
create  a  climate  there  through  which 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  Eastern  bloc  influ- 
ence will  grow  rather  than  recede  in 
Nicaragua,  as  well  as  other  Central 
American  nations. 

Let  us  examine  the  success  of  the 
President's  not-so-secret  war  against 
Nicaragua.  The  Contras  control  no  in- 
digenous territory  within  Nicaragua, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  any  groups  within  Nicaragua. 
Indeed,  many  of  their  ranks  are  filled 
with  former  Somozan  national  guards- 
men who  were  so  thoroughly  despised 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  turned  to  the 
Sandinistas  en  masse.  The  original 
stated  purpose  of  our  support  for  the 
Contras— the  interdiction  of  illegal 
arms  shipments  from  Nicaragua  into 
El  Salvador— have  been  refuted  by  the 
Contras  themselves  as  they  claim  their 
purpose  is  the  outright  overthrow  of 
the  Sandlnista  government  in  Mana- 
gua. 

The  CIA's  Illegal  mining  of  Nlcara- 
guan ports  resulted  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  World 
Court.  We  should  also  recall  that  in 
response  to  this  illegal  act,  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  allies— England 
and  France— volunteered  to  sweep  Nlc- 
araguan waters  clear  of  these  devices. 
Thus,  the  actions  of  the  CIA  actually 
served  to  enhance  Soviet  Influence 
and  prestige  within  Nicaragua. 
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Our  stated  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  initiative  rings  hollow  as 
we  reject  out  of  hand  any  proposal 
that  Is  offered  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  success  of  the  Contadora  Initi- 
ative and  leave  both  our  friends  and 
allies  questioning  the  Integrity  of  the 
U^.  commitment  to  this  valuable  Inltl- 
aUve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's 
policy  has  been  conceived  in  a  vacuum. 
Its  architects  have  failed  to  examine 
the  histories  of  past  failures  such  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  where  antl-Castro 
rebels  were  crushed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  architects  of  this  policy 
remain  convinced  that  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  socioeconomic  problems 
confronting  Central  America  rests  in 
the  application  of  military  might.  I 
thought  we  realized  the  overall  Inef- 
fectiveness of  such  policies  In  both 
Vietnam  and  Iran. 

In  my  view,  our  policy  path  must 
serve  long-term  U3.  national  security 
interests.  To  do  this,  I  believe  we  must 
move  away  from  reliance  upon  a  bank- 
rupt policy  that  emphasises  a  military 
solution  which  retains  no  indigenous 
support  In  Nicaragua  and  toward  a 
policy  that  recognises  VS.  Interests  in 
being  a  true  and  honest  partner  in  the 
Contadora  peace  process.  This  alterna- 
tive policy  is  best  achieved  through 
support  of  the  Hamilton  substitute 
which  allows  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission- 
er on  Refugees— not  the  Contras— 
while  the  regional  peace  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  group  are  truly  permitted 
to  go  forward. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  is  not  an 
endorsement  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
or  its  Internal  practices.  The  Hamilton 
substitute  does  not  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  or 
the  Eastern  bloc  The  Hamilton  substi- 
tute is  not  a  renouncement  of  U^S.  in- 
terests in  seeing  a  restoration  of  the 
democratic  process  in  Nicaragua.  But, 
the  Hamilton  substitute  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  our 
hemispheric  neighbors  in  Central 
America.  It  spurs  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess and  keeps  pressure  on  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  through  its  recogni- 
tion that  our  future  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  Central  America  will  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  internal  behavior  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  government.  Thus, 
American  interests  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic stability,  social  reform,  and 
democratic  pluralism  are  preserved, 
and  Soviet.  Cuban,  and  Extern  bloc 
influence  is  minimized. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurst]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Americans  are  confused.  On  one  hand, 
they  hear  many  critics  of  President 
Reagan  referring  to  the  Contras  as 
Fascist  thugs,  and  to  the  Sandinistas 


simply  as  Nationalists  with  Socialist 
leanings.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear 
the  President  rhetorically  referring  to 
the  Contras  as  the  "moral  equivalent 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers." 

I  cannot  equate  the  Sandinistas  with 
misguided  Socialists,  nor  the  Contras 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison.  Somewhere  between  these 
extremes  of  rhetoric  is  a  policy  that  is 
slightly  gray,  but  which  advances  U.S. 
interests  and  can  possibly  gain  public 
support. 

I  was  disturbed  during  my  recent 
trip  to  Nicaragua  by  evidence  of  grow- 
ing Sandlnlsta  repression,  censorship, 
and  duplicity,  and  by  the  escalation  of 
their  military  forces.  Democratic 
changes  are  underway,  however  pre- 
cariously, throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica, except  in  Nicaragua.  I  believe,  as  I 
did  2  years  ago.  that  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  poses  a  clear  threat  to  the 
security  of  its  neighbors  and  that  it 
must  abide  by  the  promises  it  made  to 
the  OAS  in  1979. 

What  we  desperately  need— what  we 
have  needed  all  along— is  a  clear-cut. 
realistic  policy. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  in  the  other  body.  Senator 
DnaDfBXBGKK,  has  stated,  because  we 
have  no  policy,  we  appear  to  be  react- 
ing to  events,  rather  than  carrying  out 
a  strategy  with  goals  by  which  to 
measure  progress. 

Americans  are  confused  by  strong 
administration  rhetoric  and  lack  of  ad- 
ministration action;  by  congressional 
procrastination  and  debate.  They  are 
looking  for  coherence  and  a  sense  of 
vision.  If  we  oppose  the  Sandinistas, 
why  do  we  buy  Nlcaraguan  beef  and 
bananas  when  Honduras  could  use  our 
trade?  Why  do  they  still  enjoy  most- 
favored-natlon  status?  If  the  regime  is 
illegitimate,  and  its  overthrow  a  goal 
of  U.S.  policy,  why  do  we  continue  dip- 
lomatic relations?  If  we  are  serious 
about  meeting  the  Marxist  challenge 
In  Central  America,  it  is  time  to  begin 
shaping  a  long-term,  affirmative 
policy,  and  stop  confusing  intentions 
with  accomplishments. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  is  really 
happening  in  Central  America,  what 
we  would  like  to  see  happen,  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it.  In  the  past,  we 
fought  change:  now,  we  must  decide 
whether  to  ignore  it  or  support  it.  Un- 
fortiuiately,  too  many  Americans  have 
visited  this  region  with  open  eyes  and 
closed  minds— looking  not  at  what  is 
happening,  but  only  at  what  is  hap- 
pening that  would  support  their 
strongly  held  views. 

Both  in  committee  and  on  this  floor. 
I  have  voted  against  covert  aid  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
But  having  recently  returned  from  the 
region.  I  believe  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  there  is  a  compelling  case  for 
continued  American  involvement  In 
Central  America. 


The  Sandlnlsta  regime  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  growth  of  democracy.  It  is  also 
a  dictatorship  that  is  doomed  to  fail 
unless  it  is  kept  alive  by  outside  help. 
There  is  growing  internal  opposition 
to  the  economic  and  militaristic  poli- 
cies of  the  Sandinistas.  Nicaraguans 
are  increasingly  dissatisfied  and  frus- 
trated with  their  Oovemment,  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  Contras  do 
not  have  the  political  persona  or  iden- 
tity to  advance  their  cause. 

In  my  opinion,  to  relieve  the  outside 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  would  be  a 
mistake.  But  the  American  people 
must  believe  that  all  channels  of  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  political  pressure 
have  been  exhausted  before  there  can 
be  any  support  for  paramilitary  or 
military  options. 

The  $14  million  that  has  been  the 
focus  of  so  much  debate  can  have  little 
practical  effect.  No  one  who  has  been 
there  or  who  looks  at  the  record  be- 
lieves that  the  Contras  can  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  with  or 
without  these  funds.  But  this  money 
can  be  a  symbol  of  bipartisan  determi- 
nation to  stand  firm  for  democracy  in 
Central  America. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute. It  provides  no  funds  for  military 
or  paramilitary  operations,  although  I 
do  not  believe  these  options  should  be 
ruled  out.  It  seeks  to  impose  multina- 
tional pressures  on  Nicaragua,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  trade  sanctions, 
and  it  supports  the  regional  peace 
process.  I  believe  the  substitute  could 
have  gone  further.  For  example,  it 
could  have  provided  a  trigger-date  and 
congressional  observers  to  further  en- 
courage a  cease-fire  and  peace  negotia- 
tions. But  the  substitute  as  it  stands  is 
better  than  the  alternatives. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  view  the 
problems  of  Central  America  In  black 
and  white  terms.  Foreign  policy  re- 
quires military  strength:  it  also  re- 
quires skillful  use  of  diplomacy  and 
economic  tools.  The  sulMtitute  allows 
for  rapid  action  on  any  further  re- 
quests for  Contra  aid.  If  no  peace 
agreement  is  reached  by  October,  we 
will  be  able  to  Judge  which  side  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  lack  of  progress  and 
act  accordingly.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bhoyhill]. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

AKHOOIfCSMXIfT  or  THX  DKATR  OP  TRI  ROHORA- 
BU  SAM  1.  nvm,  JR.,  OP  ItORTR  CAROLIRA 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  as  the  senior  Member 
from  our  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
announce  the  passing  of  former  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervln  of  Morganton.  NC. 

Sam  Ervln,  of  course,  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  Senate  and 
prior  to  that  served  one  term  In  this 
body.    He   called   himself   a   country 


lawyer,  but  he  was  anjrthlng  but  that. 
He  was  an  outctandlng  expert  on  the 
Constitution,  second  to  none. 

Funeral  plans  are  incomplete,  but 
the  funeral  will  be  held  later  this  week 
in  Morganton,  NC.  Those  who  would 
like  more  information,  please  call  my 
office. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WowruTl. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  239. 

First,  millions  of  illegal  aliens  al- 
ready cross  our  border  seeking  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Second.  Vietnam.  Cuba,  Berlin  Wall 
show  that  Communist  conquest  causes 
millions  to  flee. 

About  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  Vietnam  has  fled.  About  the  same 
percentage  of  Nicaraguans  is  already 
living  in  Coata  Rica,  not  counting 
thooe  in  Honduras.  United  States,  and 
elsewhere. 

Third.  Nicaragua  is  fast  becoming 
communist. 

Sandlnlsta  rhetoric  actions,  and 
allies  demonstrate  that  Sandlnlsta 
goal  is  a  traditional  Communist  state. 

Fourth,  Nlcaraguan  neighbors 
cannot  house  influx  of  refugees. 

Their  economy  won't  support  it;  po- 
litical traditions  do  not  encourage  it. 

Fifth,  conclusion:  If  the  Communists 
consolidate  their  position  in  Central 
America,  the  United  States  will  experi- 
ence a  new,  huge  wave  of  illegal  immi- 
gration. 

I  submit  the  following  document  to 
substantiate  this  conclusion: 

Ti.i.w»Ai,  ImnouTioir  30  MnxiOR  WrrRour 

aCourtrt 

(By  lAura  Ingraham) 

Over  100  milUon  t>eople  live  between  the 
Rio  Orande  and  Panama.  Communist  insti- 
gated political  turmoil  coupled  with  acute 
economic  stagnation  continue  to  plague 
that  region.  As  a  result,  millions  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  will  soon  make  their 
way  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  free- 
dom and  security.  How  many  people  can  our 
country  expect?  To  which  cities  are  they 
likely  to  migrate?  What  Impact  will  this 
Influx  have  on  our  society  and  economy? 
What  Is  our  moral  obligation  in  this  grim 
situation? 

The  time  to  face  these  distressing  ques- 
tions Is  long  overdue.  Already  since  1970. 
the  number  of  illegal  aliens  In  the  U.S.  has 
risen  dramatically— from  about  600.000  to 
between  6  and  12  million.  From  New  Yoric 
to  Miami.  Loe  Angeles  to  E>aUas.  city  and 
county  governments  are  already  hard- 
preaaed  by  problems  resulting  from  rapidly 
expanding  communities  of  illegal  Latin 
American  aliens. 

Soon  literally  tens  of  millions  of  refugees 
will  be  flooding  across  our  borders.  A  mini- 
mum of  three  or  four  million  people  Illegal- 
ly enter  oxir  country  each  year.  The  Los  An- 
geles county  supervisor  estimates  that  be- 
tween 1.1  and  1.7  million  illegal  Latin  Amer- 


icans live  there.  That  figure  could  inereaae 
by  3.3  million  if  the  crisis  in  (Antral  Amer- 
ica Is  not  stopped.  Conservative  figures  for 
New  York  City  place  lU  illegal  populatlcm  at 
between  500.000  and  750.000.  Soon.  S.4  mil- 
lion more  Central  Americans  may  be  in  New 
York.  Miami  may  find  itself  Inundated  by 
1.4  mllU<m  more  refugees.  Chicago  by  an- 
other 1.1  mllllan  and  San  Prandaoo  by  an- 
other 1.0  mUllon  (aee  Aitpendlz).  Moral  so- 
lution must  be  qui^ly  found. 

As  the  Sandinlata  regime  expands  its  "rev- 
olution without  borders"  to  all  of  Central 
America,  staggering  numbers  of  refugees 
will  flee  to  the  United  States.  Both  El  Salva- 
dor and  Ouatemala  have  been  hatt.ling  guer- 
rillas trained  and  aimed  by  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba.  Nicaragua.  D  Salvador  and  Ouatema- 
la are,  according  to  the  UJf .  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Refugees,  the  major  refugee-gen- 
erating countries  in  Central  America. 
I 

As  communist  revolution  aeizes  Central 
America,  eventually  destablli^ng  even 
Mexico,  how  many  refugees  can  we  expect 
in  the  United  States?  History  shows  that 
Communist  takeovers  consistently  generate 
large  numbers  of  refugees.  After  the  fall  of 
C^ba  and  Vietnam  an  estimated  10  percent 
of  the  population  fled  each  country,  often 
at  the  price  of  Incredible  risks  and  even 
death. 

It  Is  unrealistic,  however,  to  expect  only 
10  percent  of  the  Ontral  Americans  to  flee 
to  the  UiUted  States!  It  Is  much  easier  to  get 
from  Ouatemala  or  El  Salvador  to  the 
United  States  than  from  Vietitam.  At  worst, 
one  has  orUy  to  walk  northward.  Many  more 
persons  will  become  "feet  people"  than 
become  boat  people.  Now  the  cultural  gulf  Is 
far  leas  severe  for  Latin  Americans.  In  Loe 
Angeles.  Miami.  Washington  D.C.  and  other 
major  urban  centers,  complete  Hispanic 
communities  allow  Illegal  aliens  to  live  and 
work  without  even  speaking  English.  Final- 
ly, many  Mexicans  and  Central  Americans 
already  have  friends  or  relatives  living  here. 

CIA  interviews  with  the  Mariel  boat 
people  report  that  at  least  another  10  per- 
cent of  the  present  Cuban  population  (for  a 
total  of  30  percent)  would  leave  If  they 
could.  Because  it  is  easier  for  Central  Amer- 
icans and  Mexicans  to  come  here,  between 
10-30  percent  of  the  population  will  do  so. 
In  fact,  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Salva- 
doran  population  is  here  already. 
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We  can  then  expect  that  between  10  and 
30  million  refugees  and  diqjlaced  persons 
wlU  breach  our  southern  border  as  the  tur- 
moil escalates.  This  almost  equals  10  per- 
cent of  the  current  U.S.  population,  or  the 
equivalent  to  the  10  largest  cities  in  the  U.S. 
Twenty  milUon  refugees  is  39  times  the  pop- 
ulation of  Vermont  or  33  times  the  popula- 
tion of  Delaware.  It  is  also  three  times  the 
combined  populations  of  Alaska.  Wyoming. 
Vermont.  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia. 
North  Dakota.  South  DaicoU.  Montana. 
Nevada  and  New  Hampshire. 

What  impact  will  these  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  have  on  the  United  States?  This  ques- 


tion concerns  all  Americans  because  con- 
trary to  the  casual  aasumi>tton.  most  Illegal 
aliens  do  not  stay  in  the  southern  United 
States.  In  search  of  anonymity  and  Joba. 
new  arrivals  follow  the  beaten  path  to  every 
major  urtwn  area.  Cities  as  diverse  as 
Miami.  Dallas.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago  and 
New  York  have  extremely  high  numbers  of 
illegal  reddenta. 

It  Is  difficult  to  measure  the  dlstribuUcm 
of  the  Illegal  alien  populatkm.  Some  main- 
tain that  Olegals  hide  In  areas  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service  (HfS). 
Yet  many,  inrliirtlng  the  INS,  argue  that 
overall  the  illegal  alien  population  Is  distrib- 
uted in  generally  the  same  pattern  as  the 
legal  alien  population.  This  Is  because  ille- 
gal aliens,  especially  once  they  bring  their 
immediate  families  here,  tend  to  become 
legal  aliens. 

To  predict  the  illegal  alien  distribuUon  In 
1M3.  the  INS  surveyed  the  legal  aUen  distri- 
bution In  this  country.  The  totals,  printed 
In  the  Appeitdlx,  showed  that  in  fiscal  year 
1083.  39.3  percent  of  all  legal  aUens  (and  U- 
legal  as  well)  lived  in  the  western  region  of 
the  U.S.,  20.5  percent  in  the  southern 
region.  34.8  percent  in  the  eastern  region 
and  15.4  percent  in  the  northern  region. 
The  study  also  broke  down  the  percentages 
by  selected  dtles  in  each  region.  From  these 
it  is  possible  to  predict  the  number  of  Illegal 
aliens  from  Central  America  and  Mexico 
who  will  migrate  to  each  city. 

For  example.  17.1  percent  of  the  aliens 
were  living  In  New  York  Cnty.  So,  if  30  per- 
cent of  the  population  between  the  Rio 
Orande  and  the  Panama  C^anal  become  refu- 
gees. 3.4  million  of  them  will  Inundate  New 
York.  Los  Angeles,  with  a  distribution  of 
15.8  percent,  can  expect  at  least  3.15  million 
additional  refugees.  Baltimore  another 
400.000  and  even  Portland.  Oregon  another 
140.000. 

The  one  qualification  is  that  for  major 
cities  such  as  Los  Angeles.  Dallas.  Houston, 
Miami,  Washington  D.C.  and  New  York, 
which  already  have  a  high  ratio  of  illegal 
Latin  Americans,  the  figures  are  quite  low. 
For  example,  based  on  current  legal  alien 
distribution,  if  30  percent  of  El  Salvador's 
population  fled.  37,360  would  be  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington  D.C.  However,  almost 
60.000  Salvadorans  are  estimated  to  be  in 
the  nation's  Capital  already.  Still  the  fig- 
ures are  valuable  as  a  low-end  projection  of 
expected  refugees. 

n 

In  the  past,  people  have  (both  legally  and 
Illegally)  migrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America  for  socio- 
economic reasons.  The  traditional  migrant 
left  his  homeland  liecause  of  poverty,  high 
unemployment,  Inadequate  education  and  a 
general  lack  of  opportunities  for  personal 
advancement.  Today,  some,  expecially  Mexi- 
can, still  come  for  these  reasons. 

After  decades  of  socialist  policies.  Mexico 
has  begun  a  downward  spiral  towards  a  vir- 
tual economic  collapse.  In  19S3,  inflation 
was  between  80  to  100  percent  and  the  for- 
eign debt  approached  $100  billion.  Unem- 
plosrment  and  underemployment  now  total 
45-50  percent  of  the  labor  force;  on  top  of 
this,  Mexico  needs  to  create  over  850.000 
new  jobs  every  year  Just  to  keep  pace  with 
its  population  growth. 

Senate  experts  predict  that  should  the 
Mexican  economy  collapse  completely,  dis- 
order and  perhaps  civil  war  are  a  likely 
result.  This  would  cause  7-14  million  Mexi- 
cans to  flee  over  the  Rio  Orande.  Yet.  there 
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Tt  more  tertoua  repercuaslons.  Such  »  iltu-  Defenders   of   immignUon   are   quick   to  to  facilitate  these  children'!  Integration  into 

ation   would   provide    the   opportunity   for  point    out    that,    ■urprialncly,    taxes    paid  American  achooU. 

Cuban-SoTlet    deatablllaatlon    and    subver-  equal  benefits  received  by  Uleials.  This  la  Health  care  costs  also  are  expanding  as 

sion.  As  the  economic  crisis  worsens  month-  true,  but  Is  not  the  whole  story.  It  doesn't  many  of  these  political  refugees  arrive  with 

ly.  such  opportunities  are  growing.  take  In  account  the  cost  of  Job  displace-  diseases  ranging  from  malnutrition  to  tuber- 

Already.  Cuban-Soviet  sponsored  revolu-  ment.  Rice  University  Professor  Donald  L.  culoais    and    Internal    parasites.    Frequent 

tlon  has  dramaUcaUy  Increased  the  numbers  Huddle    estimates    that    every    ten    Illegal  cases  of   these   diseases  are   found   among 

of  refugees  heading  for  the  United  SUtes.  workers    displace    six    Americans.    Once    a  Nlcarskguans  In  Honduran  refugee  camps.  As 

However,   many   can   still    find   asylum    In  single  firm  hires  Illegals,  there  Is  a  cost  In-  more  of  them  flee  the  highly  overcrowded 

more   stable    Central    American    countries  centlve  for  aU  lU  competitors  to  do  likewise,  and   often   dangerous  condiUons  of  these 

such  as  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica.  The  UN  The  ripple  effect  of  this  practice  Is  clear  In  camps,  we  can  expect  to  encounter  many 

High  Commissioner  on  Refugees  (UNHCR).  key  service  and  construcUon  sectors  In  the  more  such  cases  in  our  public  hospitals.  As 

which   oversees    all    refugee   camps   within  southwest  whose  employees  are  almost  ex-  noted  above.  84-80  percent  of  all  current 

Central  America,  reports  that  as  of  Decern-  cluaiTely  Illegal  aUens.  births  in  the  Los  Angeles  pubUc  hospitals 

ber  1M3  over  300.000  refugees  had  ned  to  Displacement  also  affecU  aU  Income  levels  are  to  Illegal  aUen  mothers.  These  chUdren 

neighboring  countries.  The  Costa  Rlcan  gov-  of  American  workers.   It  la  a  major  myth  are  automatically  X3&.  citiaens  and  upon  at- 

emment  estimates  that  300.000  addlUonal  that  most  illegal  aUens  take  only  low  paying  talnlng  the  age  of  31  will  be  able  to  petition 

undocumented  refugees  are  In  CosU  Rica.  Jobs  that  Americans  do  not  want.  The  1983  for  their  ImmedUte  reUtlves. 

Also,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  estl-  naUonwIde  apprehension  figures  by  INS  In-  Other  transfer  paymenU  will  escalate  as 

mates  that  400.000  cltlsens  are  displaced  vestigators.  including  Border  Patrol  appre-  well,  especially  welfare  beneflU  such  as  food 

within   EI   Salvador  and   between   100.000-  henslons  which  focus  on  farms  and  ranches,  (tamps  and  AFDC  (Aid  to  Pamilies  With 

500.000   are   displaced    within    Guatemala,  reveal  that  only  11  percent  make  leas  than  Dependent  ChUdren).  Since  dependent  chU- 

The  local  refugee  crisis  Is  so  severe  that  minimum  wage;  31  percent  were  paid  M.3S  dren  bom  In  the  UJS.  are  dtliens  they  are 

UNHCR  assistance  In  Central  America  and  or  above,  and  9  percent  were  paid  $7.3*  or  eligible  for  aU  welfare  programs.  In  1980. 

Mexico  has  doubled  since  1981  from  $13.5  above.  17.5  percent  of  beneflU  paid  by  all  county 

million  to  $35  million,  40  percent  of  which  Is  Further,  the  estimated  costs  'A  Job  dls-  operated  public  assistance  programs  in  Los 

funded  by  the  United  SUtes.  placement  are  enormous.  The  Congressional  Angeles  went  to  Illegal  aliens.  This  figure 

If    communist    aggression    remains    un-  Budget    Office    reporU    that    each    unem-  c»n  only  rise  as  more  'feet  people"  arrive  to 

checked  In  Central  America  It  wUl  engulf  Ployed  American  costs  $7,000  annuaUy   In  the  UA 

successive  refugee  campsites  and  cause  an  txanafer  payments  such  as  unemployment  ^^,^1,  ^^ns  Increastogly  reluctant  to 
explosion  of  "feet  people '  who  wiU  walk  beneflU  and  pubUc  assistance.  Estimates  return  to  their  naUve  countries  unemploy- 
north  to  the  United  SUtes.  President  ^">™  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor  place  ^^^1  insurance  paymenU  are  also  growing. 
Reagan,  to  his  May  9.  1984  speech  on  Cen-  overall  cosU  for  displaced  American  workers  y^  experimental  screening  of  unemploy- 
tral  American  poUcy.  sUted  that  concerns  »t  $1,113  billion  annually  per  one  million  II-  nj^nt  Insurance  redplenU  for  March  1M2  to 
about  "refugees  fleeing  communist  oppres-  'e**!  aliens,  CIS's  December  1983  West  nunoj,  revealed  that  51  percent  of  them 
sion"  and  seeking  'entry  into  our  country"  Watch  cited  annual  U.S.  pubUc  cosU  per  ^ere  Illegal  aliens.  In  another  study.  4S  per- 
are  "weU  founded. "  He  warned  that  Central  one  million  Ulegal  aliens  as  foUows:  ^^^  ^j  ^^e  selected  alien  population  to  Call- 
America  "has  become  the  sUte  for  a  bold  V.S  jmblic  cotU  per  mUlion  Ulegal  fomla  had  received  unemployment  beneflU 
attempt  by   the   Soviet   Union.   Cuba   and  immigmnU  between  1975  and  1980. 

Nicaragua  to  Install  communism  by  force    Job  displacement $1,113,000,000  Ironically,  should  the  U-8.  Government 

throughout   the   hemisphere           weapons.     Unemployment 181.400.000  change  lU  present  policy  and  recognise  the 

suppUes  and  funds  are  shipped  from  the     Education 367.300.000  growing    poUUcal    nature    of    Immigration 

Soviet  bloc  to  Cuba,  from  Cuba  to  NIcara-     Health  care 93.900.000  from    Central    America    by    giving    these 

gua,    from    Nicaragua    to    the    Salvadoran     Welfare 130.900.000  people  legal  refugee  status,  public  ■itltUnrr 

guerrillas. "     Furthermore,     the    President  Justice   and  law   enforce-  expenses  would  soar  even  higher.  Now,  some 

noted  that  the  Kissinger  Commission  report        ment— local 62,300,000  Illegal  aliens  do  not  apply  for  public  aaslst- 

agrees  that  we  could  soon  be  facing  "a  Com-  Justice   and   law   enforce-  ance  out  of  fear  of  being  detected  and  de- 

munlst    Central    America    with    additional        ment— Federal 29,300.000  ported.  But  if  the  government  provides  legal 

Communist  military  bases  on  the  mainland  sUtus.  It  also  will  have  to  provide  huge  as- 

of  this  hemisphere  and  Communist  subver-           Subtotal 1,977.000,000  gistance  and  resettlement  programs 

sion  spreading  southward   and   northward.     Tmcs  paid  (mtous) -996.000.000 

This     Communist     subversion     poses     the  _  ,                                              «.«.»«««««  "' 

threat  that  the   100  mUlion  people  from           Total 983.000,000  The  current  debate  over  UJB.  immigration 

Panama  to  the  open  border  on  our  South  Should  we  experience  massive  Illegal  Im-  Uw  reform  highllghU  a  critical  consider- 
could  come  under  the  control  of  pro-Soviet  migration  as  high  as  20  million  people,  we  ation:  Illegal  immigration  must  be  halted 
regimes."  Twenty  million  of  those  people  would  face  annual  public  expenses  of  almost  now,  the  greater  the  crisis.  Although  Con- 
will  legally  or  Illegally  cross  that  "open  $20  billion.  greas  has  been  slow  to  realise  this,  the 
border  on  our  South. "  In  fact.  $20  billion  a  year  Is  a  conservative  American  public  has  not.  Since  1977,  public 

Some  newly  arrived  Salvadorans  to  this  Projection  of  illegal  alien  cosU.  Currently,  opposition  to  immigration  has  risen  dra- 
country  came  to  ftad  employment.  They  are  taxes  paid  cover  transfer  paymenU  received  matlcally.  A  Bfarch  1977  Gallup  poll  showed 
being  caUed  economic  migranu  rather  than  ^^  illegals  because  many  still  fit  the  tradl-  42  percent  of  the  respondenU  favored  de- 
poUUcal  refugees.  However,  their  economic  tlonal  profile  of  young,  single  males  to  creased  Immigration,  an  Increase  of  9  per- 
problems  stem  directly  from  the  Bdarxist  •e*reh  of  temporary  employment.  These  cent  from  a  GaUup  poU  taken  twelve  years 
guerrilla  war  now  being  waged  to  El  Salva-  '^en  generally  work  hard,  pay  taxes  and  earlier.  By  August  1981,  65  percent  of  the 
dor.  Never  before  have  we  faced  such  huge  *ccept  little  welfare,  education  or  unem-  public  favored  decreased  immigration  to  a 
numbers  of  refugee  aliens  from  Central  Ployment  beneflU.  However,  as  the  poUtlcal  similarly  worded  NBC  poU.  This  shows  a  23 
America  and  their  numbers  will  only  contto-  situation  to  Central  America  becomes  to-  percent  Increase  to  opposition  to  immlgra- 
ue  to  swell  unless  the  communist  threat  creasingly  volatile  many  more  women  and  tlon  to  only  four  years, 
that  drives  them  from  their  homelands  is  children  are  seeking  permanent  resettle-  The  INS.  like  the  American  public,  strong- 
stopped,  ment.   Some   men   send   their   families   to  ly  supporU  immigration  reform  through  to- 

America  for  safety:  others  who  are  already  creasing  border  control.  They  are  danger- 

here  bring  up  their  extended  family  Instead  ously    understaffed    to    stop    the    current 

Of  greater  concern  to  many  Americans  Is  of  returning  home  to  them.  This  dramatic  number  of  Illegal  crossings,  let  alone  han- 

the  economic  impact  of  Illegal  Immigration.  iiuTease  to  the  number  of  families  crossing  dllng  dramatic  tocreases.  While  some  Im- 

In  June  1982.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  our  southern  border  will  destroy  the  taxes-  provement  Is  necessary,  the  numt>er  of  new 

under  equal  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  beneflU  balance.  Many  of  these  new  public  officers  needed  is  highly  debated.  Closing 

the    absence    of    alternate    Congressional  cosU  will  have  to  be  borne  by  sUte  and  local  the  border  is  virtually  impossible:  a  fortified 

totent.  the  various  sUtes  must  provide  free  govemmenU.    as    cities    with    large    illegal  southern  border  manned  by  50,000  guards 

public  schooling  for  illegal  aliens.  This,  cou-  alien  populations  have  already  discovered,  would  be  necessary  to  keep  everyone  out. 

pled  with  sutlstics  such  as  64  percent  of  all  Education  costs  will  skyrocket,   especially  Yet.  currently  the  Border  Patrol  normally 

births   at   UCLA's   hospital   are   by   Ulegal  because  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re-  has  450  men  on  any  given  eight-hour  shift 

aUen  mothers,  ktodles  the  fear  that  Ulegals  quiring  aU  pubUc  schools  to  admit  Ulegal  covering  the  1.900  mUe  long  U.S.-Mexlcan 

represent  a  great  financial  burden  to  Ameri-  aUen  chUdren.  Special  tutoring  counseling  border.  Clearly,  there  Is  a  crying  need  for  to- 

cans.  and  bilingual  programs  are  being  developed  creased  INS  staffing  levels. 
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The  spectre  of  the  Mexkian-U.8.  border 
bristling  with  guns  raises  a  terrible  moral  di- 
lemma for  the  United  States.  This  country 
was  founded  by  men  and  women  fleeing  gov- 
ernmental oppression  of  basic  reUgious  Ub- 
erties  and  ever  slnoe  has  been  the  promised 
land  for  aU  people  suffering  economic,  civU 
and  religious  oppression.  Can  we  now  to 
good  conadence  close  our  borders  to  faml- 
Ues  seeking  the  very  freedoms  which 
brought  our  own  forebearers  here?  Internal 
reform  of  our  Immigration  law  ignores  the 
only  permanent  and  Just  solution— halting 
the  causes  of  the  massive  flow  of  lUegal 
aUens  from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  threat  we  now  face  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  our  neglect  of  economics  and  na- 
tional security  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  For 
over  half  a  century.  Mexico  has  been  ruled 
by  the  oligarchic  PRI,  the  Institutional  Rev- 
olutionary Party.  Although  the  PRI  repre- 
senU  Itself  as  a  "prngresilve  democratic" 
party,  no  other  party  has  won  the  presiden- 
cy or  a  majority  to  Congress  to  aU  that  time. 
The  PRI's  corruption,  combined  with  lU  so- 
cialist economic  poUcy.  UmlU  Mexico's  abili- 


ty to  solve  many  of  lU  prearing  problems. 
Only  a  oommitment  to  open  government 
and  maMive  reprivatlzation  of  the  economy 
will  stop  the  northward  flow  of  refugees 
from  becoming  a  flood. 

Former  CosU  Rlcan  Foreign  Minister 
Gonsolo  Facio  has  stated  "The  object  of  the 
current  communist  offensive  to  Central 
America  Is  Mexico  and  lU  vast  oU  riches  and 
lU  geographical  proximity  to  the  United 
States."  He  could  weU  have  added,  and  the 
strategically  Important  Caribbean  Sea  lanes 
(The  April  4.  1984  issue  of  the  White  House 
Digest  explains  that  "nearly  half  our  total 
exporU  and  imports,  representing  over  two- 
thirds  of  otir  seaborne  foreign  trade,  pass 
through  the  vital  commercial  arteries  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Caribbean  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.")  A  revolutionary  plpeltoe  has 
been  buUt  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Bloc  countries  through  Cuba  to 
Panama,  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  with 
extensions  reaching  toto  Guatemala  and 
Honduras.  Economic  prosperity  wlU  never 
come  to  the  region  untU  that  pipeline  is  dis- 
mantled. 


Three  to  four  million  Latto  Americans 
come  toto  this  country  iUegaUy  every  year. 
They  come  seeking  the  American  dream: 
eoonomic  prosperity  and  poUtlcal  Uberty.  As 
long  as  their  own  countries  are  burdened 
with  inefficient  state-controUed  economics 
and  Marxist  guerrUla  warfare,  that  dream 
will  be  unrealiakble  at  home.  As  those  prob- 
lems race  unchecked  toward  a  violent 
climax,  we  face  the  real  posslbiUty  of  20  mU- 
Uon  people  pouring  toto  this  country  very 
shortly.  Once  this  great  northem  trek 
begins  it  wUl  be  impossible  to  stop  It.  The 
only  hope  for  the  100  miUion  people  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  Panama  Ues  to 
resolute  action  of  both  their  and  our  gov- 
emmenU 

(This  report  was  prepared  by  the  CouncU 
for  Inter-American  Security,  a  non-profit, 
non-partisan,  education  and  research  orga- 
nization. Nothing  written  here  Is  to  be  con- 
strued as  necessarily  reflecting  the  views  of 
CIS  or  as  an  attempt  to  aid  or  hinder  the 
passage  of  any  blU  before  Congress.) 
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Mr.  WORTLET.  Vir.  Chairman, 
today's  vote  on  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  is  a  vote  about  the 
freedom  of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  If 
we  vote  "yes"  on  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  we  will  be  voting  for  giving 
freedom  and  democracy  a  chance  in 
Nicaragua.  If  we  vote  "no,"  we  will  be 
condemning  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
to  the  terror  and  repression  that  are 
inherent  in  Communist  states. 

Some  people  may  claim  this  is  an 
overstatement.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  fact. 

Before  going  any  further,  let's  clari- 
fy some  of  the  terms  of  this  debate. 
First,  "Sandinista"  is  inaccurately  re- 
served for  the  ruling  regime  in  Mana- 
gua, which  has  perverted  and  twisted 
Sandinismo  until  Sandino  himself 
would  not  recognize  it.  Many  of  the 
armed  opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
tu%  Sandinistas  who  have  remained 
true  to  the  goals  of  Sandino. 

The  term  "Contra"  has  been  used  in- 
correctly to  designate  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters.  "Contra"  is  short  for 
coimterrevolutionaries,  but  the  free- 
dom fighters  are  not  counterrevolu- 
tionaries—they are  revolutionaries. 
They  are  continuing  the  revolution  In 
which  so  many  of  them  participated 
against  Somoza.  They  are  still  fighting 
for  freedom  and  democratic  pluralism. 
The  goals  of  the  revolution  have  not 
changed— the  dictatorship  they  are 
fighting  has. 

The  Sandinista  regime  is  a  self-pro- 
claimed "Marxist-Leninist"  regime,  yet 
when  some  of  us  talk  about  commu- 
nism in  Central  America,  some  people 
start  shaking  their  heads.  Marxism- 
Leninism  is  communism. 

Now  let's  clear  up;  Just  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua. 
Some  i>eople  seem  to  have  the  idea 


that  this  is  a  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  an  impe- 
rialistic view  that  gives  the  United 
States  a  much  lairger  role  than  it  actu- 
ally plays.  The  Nicaraguan  conflict  is 
not  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua;  it  is  not  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  it 
is  a  conflict  between  Nicaraguans, 
some  of  whom  adhere  to  communism, 
others  to  freedom  and  pluralistic  de- 
mocracy. The  Soviet  Union  has 
weighed  in  heavily,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  on  the  side  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  Sandinista  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  The  United  States  has 
weighed  In  much  less  convincingly  on 
the  side  of  the  democratic  groups. 

And  what  about  the  nature  of  the 
Nicaraguan  regime?  It  has  received 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  military  support  from  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union,  East-bloc  countries,  and 
Libya  to  build  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  army  in  Central  America.  It 
has  instituted  censorship  of  the  press; 
it  practices  religious  repression  of 
Catholics,  Jews,  Moravians,  and  Evaji- 
gellcals;  it  has  forcefully  relocated 
whole  communities;  it  does  not  allow 
free  labor  unions;  it  has  more  political 
prisoners  that  Somaza  ever  had;  it  pro- 
motes indoctrination  rather  than  edu- 
cation 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  you  get 
the  general  idea.  And  if  you  think 
freedom  and  democracy  are  a  fading 
dream  now,  it's  nothing  compared  to 
what  it  will  be  if  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  is  given  the  chance  to  consoli- 
date its  position  and  power.  The  rami- 
fications of  such  a  consolidation  for  all 
of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  must  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 


To  vote  against  aid  wlU  be  voting  to 
consign  our  Nicaraguim  neighbors  to 
communism  and  the  Central  American 
region  to  subversion  and  destabillza- 
tion.  The  hour  is  late.  The  choice  is 
clear.  A  vote  for  aid  is  a  vote  for  free- 
dom. 

D  1830 

Mr.  BT.n.KY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wOl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BI.TT.KY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  aid  for  the  freedom 
fighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  we 
are  now  debating— whether  or  not  to 
give  $14  million  in  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua- 
revolves  around  two  principal  points. 

The  first  point  is  whether  this 
Nation,  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  going  to  abandon  its  history,  its 
values,  and  its  commitment  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  freedom,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice In  the  world.  Our  Nation  was 
made  free  by  the  blood  and  sweat  of 
our  forefathers  and  by  the  help  of  Eu- 
ropean coimtries  and  individuals  in 
our  struggle  against  the  foreign  domi- 
nation of  Oreat  Britain.  Now  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  force  of  people  in 
Nicaragua  who  are  trying  to  bring  our 
principles  of  liberty  and  democratic 
government  to  that  most  unfortunate 
land. 

The  freedom  fighters,  their  families, 
and  their  less  vocal  supporters  only 
want  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
an  honest  and  open  political  process  to 
determine  the  future  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  revolution  that  brought  them  so 
much  hope  in  1979.  That  revolution 
has  been  subverted  and  stolen  by  a  rel- 
atively smaU  group  of  dedicated  Com- 


mtmists.  If  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  abandoned  us 
when  the  going  got  tough,  how  do  you 
think  America  might  have  turned  out? 
I  am  thankful  that  we  never  had  to 
find  out. 

If  we  in  this  Congress  turn  our  baclts 
on  people  whose  only  goal  is  freedom 
and  the  right  to  chose  their  own  desti- 
ny, then  I  would  tell  you  that  we  have 
turned  our  backs  on  our  morality  and 
our  history  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people. 

The  second  point  to  this  debate  goes 
beyond  support  for  our  principles  to 
our  security.  We  need  only  look  at 
similar  debates  in  history  for  this 
lesson.  There  were  Members  of  this 
body  who  stood  right  here  in  this  well 
and  warned  America  that  Adolph 
Hitler  was  a  dangerous  ma/iTniin 
Others  scoffed  and  said  that  Hitler's 
rearmament  program  would  only  put 
Germany  back  to  its  rightful  place  and 
that  Hitler  was  Just  a  reformer.  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  did  nothing  untU 
after  the  world  had  been  plunged  into 
the  deadliest  war  in  history. 

We  were  warned  that  Mao-tse-Tung 
was  a  ruthless,  bloodthirsty  Commu- 
nist who  would  threaten  the  world 
with  his  fanatical  adherence  to  Marx- 
ism. Others  scoffed  and  said  that  Mao 
was  Just  an  agrarian  reformer  who 
would  be  good  for  China  and  the 
world.  America  and  the  West  did  noth- 
ing and  had  to  watch  as  60  million 
Chinese  were  murdered  and  starved  to 
death  because  they  lacked  "purity  of 
the  spirit"  in  adhering  to  Mao's  Marx- 
ism. 

There  were  those  who  stood  here 
and  warned  America  that  Fidel  Castro 
was  a  Communist  revolutionary  who 
would  not  improve  the  life  of  the 
Cuban  people,  but  that  he  would 
threaten  America  and  the  world  with 
his  adherence  to  Marxism.  Others 
scoffed  at  this  and  said  that  Castro 
was  "Just  a  popular  reformer"  who 
had  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  his 
people  at  heart.  So  America  and  the 
West  acquiesced  to  Castro  and  now 
there  are  20,000  Cuban  combat  troops 
in  Angola,  5,000  Cuban  combat  troops 
in  Ethiopia,  10,000  Cubans  in  Nicara- 
gua. There  were  800  Cuban  "construc- 
tion workers"  In  Grenada  who  shot 
Americans  in  1983. 

There  were  those  who  stood  here 
and  warned  of  the  Marxism  of  Augus- 
tino  Neto  in  Angola  and  Robert 
Mugabe  in  Zimbabwe  and  how  they 
would  be  a  threat  to  human  rights  and 
freedom  in  those  nations  if  we  aban- 
doned the  democratic  groups  seeking 
to  promote  freedom  and  not  totalitari- 
anism. Others  scoffed  at  that  and  said 
that  these  were  honorable  men  who 
wanted  pluralism  and  nonallgnment. 
So  America  cut  off  support  from 
UNTTA  and  helped  Mr.  Mugabe  share 
power  in  Zimbabwe.  Now  the  Cubans 
protect  what  is  left  to  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment  of  Angola   because   UNTTA 


has  survived  despite  us  and  is  gaining 
support  as  it  progresses  throughout 
the  country.  In  Zimbabwe  there  is  no 
pluralism  as  the  Marxists  have  driven 
out  their  opponents  and  have  seized 
control  of  the  Government  and  the 
army. 

When  I  and  others  stand  in  this  well 
and  warn  America  that  the  Sandinista 
Marxists  in  Nicaragua  desire  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  Central 
America  there  will  be  those  who  scoff 
and  say  that  there  is  no  immediate 
threat  to  us  and  that  the  a^m^^1^^ft^w 
are  nice  people  who  are  being  pushed 
into  being  bad  by  America.  These  nay- 
sayers  need  only  open  their  history 
books  to  see  the  fate  of  Central  Amer- 
ica if  we  do  not  help  our  democratic 
brethren  in  Nicaragua. 

I  support  freedom,  dignity,  liberty, 
and  democracy.  I  will  not  abandon 
others  who  also  believe  in  these 
things. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  CMr.  Owptsl. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution.  I  rise  to 
speak  against  the  expenditure  of  $14 
million  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  fund  an  Illegal  military 
intervention  to  overthrow  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to 
most  of  the  debate,  the  very  long 
debate  today,  and  I  know  that  at  this 
point  no  sp^iker  can  hope  to  add  very 
much  or  to  say  very  much  that  is  new; 
however,  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
certain  things  are  reemphaslzed  at 
this  point  in  the  debate. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  reempha- 
size  the  fact  that  since  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  containment  of  com- 
munism or  the  stopping  of  the  spread 
of  communism  in  Latin  America,  we 
should  consider  those  speakers  who 
have  argued  again  and  again  that  mili- 
tary intervention  is  the  least  effective, 
the  least  efficient  way  to  contain  com- 
munism in  Latin  America  and  Central 
America. 

Military  intervention  did  not  stop 
communism  in  Southeast  Asia.  Several 
speakers  have  drawn  parallels  with 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  I  think  those 
parallels  were  appropriate.  I  fully 
agree  with  those  who  have  said  that 
the  lessons  of  history  that  were  taught 
by  Vietnam  should  not  be  forgotten. 
We  lost  about  58,000  American  lives  in 
Vietnam  and  many  more  were  mutilat- 
ed, wounded;  many  more  bear  psycho- 
logical scars  as  a  result  of  our  assump- 
tion that  the  domino  theory  should 
govern  our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

We  assumed  that  if  Vietnam  fell,  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  would  go  behind 
Vietnam  and  we  had  to  take  a  stand  in 
Vietnam.  History  has  shown  that  this 
was  not  true. 

The  New  York  Times  and  several 
other  publications  in  the  last  2  weeks 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Southeast 


Asia  is  booming  and  prosperous  at  this 
point.  The  only  governments,  the  only 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  that  are  not 
prosperous,  that  are  not  booming,  are 
the  nations  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
the  two  areas  of  conflict,  the  two  areas 
of  violence  and  military  intervention. 

The  economies  are  strong  In  coun- 
tries that  we  thought  would  go  tinder 
if  we  lost  in  Vietnam— and  we  did  lose 
in  Vietnam.  And  yet  the  domino 
theory  is  not  occurring.  It  appears 
that  the  domino  theory  is  acting  in  re- 
verse in  favor  of  the  United  States  and 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  since  not 
only  in  Southeast  Asia  but  following 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  capital- 
ism has  begun  to  flourish  even  in  the 
largest  Communist  nation  in  the 
world,  the  nation  of  China.  China  has 
the  largest  land  mass  of  communism 
and  the  largest  number  of  people 
imder  communism,  and  yet  capitalism 
is  flourishing  and  being  applauded  in 
China. 

We  should  learn  the  leasons  of  histo- 
ry and  imderstand  that  if  we  want  to 
stop  communism  in  Latin  America.  In 
South  America,  and  Central  America, 
perhaps  we  should  take  a  new  tack. 
Perhaps  we  should  weave  together 
some  of  these  more  creative  and  imagi- 
native programs,  the  peaceful  pro- 
grams that  have  succeeded. 

The  MarshaU  plan  succeeded.  Why 
not  a  Marshall  plan  for  Central  Amer- 
ica and  South  America  and  Latin 
America?  The  Peace  Corps,  although 
it  was  only  an  experiment  and  quite 
small  in  scope,  succeeded. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  succeeded 
partially.  It  only  failed  because  the 
same  forces  that  are  causing  problems 
in  Latin  America  now  were  intransi- 
gent, refused  to  budge,  resisted  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  attempt  to  change 
peacefully  the  economies  of  Latin 
America  in  favor  of  giving  more  to  the 
masses  who  suffer  in  Latin  America. 

The  people  of  Latin  America,  like 
the  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
ordinary  people  are  fed  up  with  ideolo- 
gy. They  want  food,  clothing,  shelter. 
They  want  educational  opportiuiities 
for  their  chlldreiL  They  want  decent 
health  care.  They  are  not  interested  in 
ideology. 

In  Poland  the  people  who  work  in 
private  factories,  private  enterprises 
that  recently  have  been  introduced  In 
the  Communist  state  of  Poland;  those 
people  are  looking  at  their  paychecks 
and  they  like  the  paychecks  they  get 
from  private  enterprise.  I  am  sure  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  China  is  not  worry- 
ing the  people  who  are  profiting  from 
that. 

All  over,  ideologies  must  take  a  bow 
to  actual  performance,  especially  in 
this  hemisphere  in  which  we  claim  to 
have  the  dominant  influence.  We  have 
the  leadership  here.  Most  of  the 
people  In  the  hemisphere  look  to  us 
for  leadership.  Why  do  we  not  provide 
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more  aggreilve  leadenhlp  In  terau  of 
creaUve  «nd  Imastnatlve  procrmnu 
which  will  iwovlde  that  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life  for  the  numerous 
people  out  there  who  only  want  decent 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health  care  and 
an  educational  opportunity  for  their 
children. 

We  can  do  this.  We  can  start  with 
the  $14  million  by  using  it  in  a  human- 
itarian way.  Spend  it  through  chan- 
nels to  help  all  the  refugees,  refugees 
anywhere  In  Central  America.  Let  us 
let  some  objective  body,  like  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  or  the  UJf.  com- 
mittee on  refugees  distribute  this  $14 
million  as  a  symobollc  gesture,  a  begin- 
ning gesture  for  a  new  policy  in  Latin 
America,  a  new  policy  which  would  be 
made  up  of  past  programs,  a  tapestry 
which  would  be  woven  fnxn  some  of 
the  things  that  have  succeeded  in  the 
past. 

Why  not  a  Marshall  plan?  Why  not 
more  Peace  Corps?  We  can  go  forward 
and  contain  communism  and  do  what 
is  best  for  all  of  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere.  We  can  do  it  with  peace- 
ful initiatives. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  HnTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
previously  visited  in  Central  America, 
as  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
have.  I  feel  that  I  should  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  the  Contras  to 
bring  about  some  changes  in  the  re- 
pressive Sandinista  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua. What  a  shame  that  the  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  dictatorship 
of  Anastasio  Somoca  took  the  wrong 
turn. 

I  remember  very  well  that  in  1979  we 
tried  to  assist  the  fledgling  new 
regime.  I  remember  even  more  clearly 
hearing  the  late  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Clement  Za- 
blockl.  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  vote  $75  mil- 
lion to  the  new  government  in  Nicara- 
gua, say.  "it  is  the  least  we  can  do.  It's 
a  chance  we  have  to  take  in  trying  to 
bring  democracy  to  this  country."  I 
voted  for  the  $75  million  and  took  a 
lot  of  flack  for  doing  so. 

Sadly,  our  attempts  to  work  with  the 
■Sandintst.as  have  not  been  successful. 
The  Sandinista  regime  turned  its  back 
on  us— turned  its  back  on  freedom- 
turned  Its  back  on  a  pluralistic  form  of 
government  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  revolution.  I  think  there  is 
no  arguiment  that  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment is  M&rxlst-Leninist— that  the 
people  u%  suffering  under  a  Commu- 
nist regime. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  not  being  involved  in  Cen- 
tral America.  In  view  of  what  the  Sovi- 
ets. Cubans,  and  others  are  doing 
worldwide— in  Afghanistan.  Poland, 
Nicaragua,  and  elsewhere— we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  prevent  the  spread  of 


their  type  of  activity.  This  is  especially 
true  at  our  doorstep  in  Latin  America. 

Because  of  our  involvement  and  be- 
cause of  our  support  we  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  El  Salvador.  It  is  good  to  see 
that  the  people  have  expressed  them- 
selves freely  at  the  ballot  box  by  elect- 
ing President  Duarte.  who  appears  to 
be  making  good  strides  in  curbing  the 
death  squads  and  bringing  about  seme 
reforms  to  help  the  plight  of  his 
people. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  great  concerns 
of  the  people  in  Florida  and  other  gulf 
coast  States  is  a  further  flood  of  refu- 
gees into  the  United  States.  If  people 
can  live  in  peace  and  freedom  with 
hope  for  the  future  In  their  own  coun- 
try, they  will  not  seek  to  escape  to  an- 
other nation.  If  we  can  help  to  democ- 
ratize the  countries  to  the  south,  then 
we  can  better  maintain  jobs  here  for 
our  own  people,  and  also  avoid  costly 
programs  in  helping  refugees  to  settle 
here. 

The  Contras  can  keep  the  pressure 
on  Nicaragua,  and  slow  or  stop  the 
spread  of  Sandinlsta-llke  regimes  to 
other  coimtries.  The  Contras  can  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to 
change  their  way  of  life— to  quit  being 
oppressive  to  the  people  and  the 
church— to  allow  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  freedom  of  the  press.  With- 
out this  Idnd  of  pressiu^,  don't  expect 
any  changes  in  what's  going  on  in 
Nicaragua.  E>o  not  expect  any  lessen- 
ing of  activity  by  the  Soviets  and 
Culjans. 

Tes.  we  should  support  aid  to  the 
Contras.  We  should  not  and  have  no 
Intentions  of  sending  American  troops 
to  fight  in  Central  America.  Our  ad- 
versaries have  good  success  in  using 
proxies.  Why  can't  we  do  the  same? 
Let's  help  the  Contras  in  keeping  the 
pressure  on  a  very  repressive  regime  in 
Nicaragua. 

D  1840 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I4r.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  E>akota  [Mr.  Doroah]. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Bdr. 
Chairman,  the  central  Issue  in  the 
debate  on  aid  to  the  Contra  rebels  in 
Nicaragua  is  whether  the  United 
States  seeks  peace  and  democracy 
through  diplomacy  or  subversion.  Put 
another  way,  does  our  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  use  military  force  as  a 
last  resort  or  as  a  first  resort. 

The  White  House  has  poured  some 
new  wine  into  its  old  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  wineskins.  It  claims  that  Its 
new  peace  proposals  cinch  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  aid  to  the  anti-gov- 
emment  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  But  I 
have  grave  doubts. 

I  welcome  any  movement  by  the 
President  away  from  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  and  toward  a  negotiated 
end  to  the  conflict  In  Nicaragua.  The 
Reagan      administration      apparently 


wants  a  plan  which  offers  $14  million 
in  nonmllitary  aid  to  the  Contras  and 
the  option  of  military  aid  if  peace 
talks,  mediated  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  should  fail. 

But  has  the  leopard  really  changed 
its  spots?  On  its  face,  the  administra- 
tion calls  the  aid  "humanitarian."  But 
money  is  fungible:  Oivlng  the  Contras 
$14  million  in  humanitarian  aid  as- 
siu-edly  frees  up  other  Contra  funds 
for  guns  and  bullets.  And  peace  talks 
or  not.  the  Reagan  plan  still  would 
permit  the  administration  to  renew  aid 
to  the  Contras  as  part  of  a  reported 
effort  to  expand  the  Contra  forces 
from  about  30.000  to  35.000  soldiers. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment has  dismissed  the  Reagan 
proposal. 

RACK  talks:  a  piasT  taaoKt 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Intelll- 
genoe  Committee.  Mr.  Hamzltom.  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Babmss  have  drafted  a  strong  bi- 
partisan alternative  that  meets  three 
important  goals:  it  uses  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  the  Contadora  group  to  set 
up  peace  talks  between  the  Contras 
and  Sandinistas  without  precondi- 
tions. The  Contadora  nations  of  Co- 
lombia. Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezu- 
ela have  already  won  the  respect  of 
both  sides  and  their  mediation— not 
the  club  of  more  U.S.  Contra  aid— Is 
more  likely  to  produce  a  solution;  it  in- 
definitely bans  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  until  Congress  specifically  ap- 
proves such  aid;  it  reinforces  a  con- 
structive U.S.  role  in  the  area  by  pro- 
viding $10  million  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  or  the  United  Nations  for 
aid  to  any  Nlcaraguan  refugees  outside 
of  their  homeland. 

I  don't  favor  a  cut-and-run  ap- 
proach, and  I'm  no  fan  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. I  don't  want  to  see  Nicaragua  In 
a  fixed  orbit  around  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans.  And.  I  don't  approve  of  Nicar- 
agua's inept  efforts  to  export  arms  to 
Salvadoran  rebels  or  its  heavyhanded 
press  censorship. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Contra  aid  and 
the  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors 
have  undercut  our  national  Interest  In- 
stead of  advancing  It.  The  Contras  are 
not  close  to  knocking  the  Sandinistas 
from  power  and  $14  million  more 
won't  do  the  Job  either.  Nor  has  CIA 
mischief-making  won  us  any  new 
friends  south  of  the  border.  Just  the 
reverse.  As  a  result,  the  American 
people  have  voiced  overwhelming  op- 
position to  the  administration's  policy. 
Without  public  support,  any  policy  is 
doomed  to  fail. 

More  than  anything  else,  I  remain 
convinced  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  In  Nicaragua  is  wrong.  Shipping 
arms  to  the  Contras,  who  are  clearly 
intent  on  overthrowing  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government,  violates  our  own 


laws  and  flaunts  oiu-  best  traditions.  It 
should  not  be  the  province  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  abet  the 
overthrow  of  a  foreign  government  we 
don't  like.  If  we  don't  want  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  export  unrest  and  terror, 
then  we  can't  wink  at  our  sponsorship 
or  subversion. 

If  we  want  to  stop  the  reach  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  our  own  back- 
yard, then  let  us  first  use  the  policy 
tools  which  work:  Food,  medicine,  and 
education— not  the  weapons  which  too 
often  fail— guns,  brities.  and  mines. 
Only  as  a  last  resort,  let  us  consider 
appropriate  military  options. 

Our  best  bet  Is  exerting  strong  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
through  a  concerted  multinational 
effort  with  the  Contadora  nations. 
Waging  peace,  not  war,  offers  the 
clearest  hope  for  a  workable  pact  in 
Nicaragua  and  stronger  U.S.  ties  with 
all  of  Latin  America.  I  urge  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  the  next  step  for- 
ward and  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bames-Hamllton-Fish  bipartisan 

peace  plan. 

I  include  for  the  record  an  article  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Barhks.  which 
makes  a  convincing  case  for  a  strong 
U.S.  humanitarian  and  diplomatic  role 
in  Central  America  and  an  equally 
sound  argument  against  any  direct  aid 
to  the  Contras. 
[Prom  the  Wuhlngton  Post,  Apr.  21, 19851 

Am  Altbuiattvz  That  Puts  Pkkssusx  ok 

Both  Sides 

(By  Michael  D.  Barnes) 

The  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua should  be  to  enhance  the  security  and 
stability  of  Central  America  by  achieving  re- 
ciprocal and  verifiable  security  arrange- 
ments with  Nicaragua  and  by  promoting  po- 
litical pluralism  and  the  obeervanoe  of 
human  rights  In  Nicaragua. 

There  is  now  a  consensus  in  Congress  that 
current  policies  are  not  achieving— and  hold 
no  real  prospect  of  achieving— these  objec- 
tives. In  recoipiitlon  of  that  growing  consen- 
sus. President  Reagan  has  dropped  his  pro- 
poa&l  that  Congress  release  an  additional 
$14  million  for  military  aid  for  the  oontras. 
Tills  week.  Congress  will  consider  alterna- 
tive approaches. 

Along  with  my  Democratic  colleagues  Lee 
H.  Hamilton  and  James  R.  Jones,  and  my 
Republican  colleagues  Hamilton  Fish  Jr., 
Jim  Leach.  Ed  Zschau  and  Willis  D.  Oradl- 
son  Jr.,  I  have  prepared  a  bipartisan  alter- 
native that  I  believe  can,  and  will,  command 
broad  support  In  Congress  and  among  the 
American  people.  Our  alternative  Is  de- 
signed to  support  regional  peace  efforts  and 
give  diplomacy  a  chance  to  work,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  to  change  policies  that  we  feel 
destabilize  the  region. 

The  policy  set  forth  In  our  resolution  Is  to 
seek  peace  in  Nicaragua  and  Central  Amer- 
ica through  the  Contadora  process,  which 
provides  an  appropriate  21 -point  framework 
for  achieving  U.S.  objectives.  As  part  of  a  re- 
gional settlement,  it  should  be  n.S.  policy  to 
encourage  a  cease-fire  and  peace  talks 
among  the  combatants  in  Nicaragua. 

Our  resolution  points  out  that  there  are 
disturbing  trends  in  Nicaragua's  foreign  and 
domestic  policies,  including  restrictions  on 


Individual  and  press  freedoms,  the  subordi- 
nation of  government  functions  to  party 
control,  close  Soviet-Cuban  ties  and  a  mili- 
tary buildup,  and  efforts  by  the  ««n/*tni-«^« 
to  export  their  Influence  and  Ideology. 
Tliere  are  also  serious  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  both  the  Nicaraguan  government 
and  the  contras. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  monitor 
events  in  Nicaragua  carefully,  and  that 
progress  in  reversing  these  trends  should  be 
a  key  element  in  future  congressional  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America  as  a  whole.  Actions  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government  and  its  oppcoents  will 
weigh  heavUy  In  determining  those  deci- 
sions. If  progress  Is  made,  the  United  States 
should  consider  improving  ties  with  Nicara- 
gua, Including  expanded  trade  relations  and 
the  provision  of  technical  and  economic  as- 
sistance. 

Our  alternative  continues  in  effect  the  ex- 
isting protaJbltion  on  funding  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua  until 
such  time  as  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  that  prohibition.  Meanwhile, 
our  resolution  provides  $10  million  for  hu- 
manitarian aMistanoe  for  refugees  who  are 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  reganUeas  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  associated  with  the  con^nu. 
The  assistance  could  not  be  used  for  provi- 
sioning combat  units.  To  ensure  that  the  as- 
sistance is  not  misused  In  that  or  any  other 
way,  we  provide  that  it  be  ctianneled 
through  one  of  the  two  recognized  Interna- 
tional relief  agencies  with  experience  In  the 
area:  the  UJf .  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees or  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  As  a  sign  of  our  commitment  to 
the  Contadora  process,  we  also  provide  that 
$4  million  will  be  available  for  the  costs  of 
Implementing  a  Contadora  agreement. 

Our  alternative  requires  the  president  to 
continue  to  report  periodically  to  Congress 
on  the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  and  It  gives 
the  president  another  opportunity,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  Oct. 
1,  to  request  fiuther  action  by  Congress. 
The  resolution  would  bind  Congress  to  give 
any  such  request  expedited  consideration, 
just  as  It  is  now  doing  with  respect  to  the 
president's  request  for  $14  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  for  the  contrxu. 

We  Itelieve  that  this  alternative  serves 
U.S.  peace  and  security  Interests  in  several 
important  ways.  It  gives  a  strong  impetus  to 
the  Contadora  process,  which  will  make  an 
agreement  much  more  likely  than  If  a  plan 
is  "made  in  the  U.S.A."  It  puts  pressure  on 
both  side  in  the  Nicaraguan  conflict  to  enter 
Into  a  dialogue  leading  to  reconciliation  and 
an  opening  of  the  political  system,  because 
after  Oct.  1  the  president  can  force  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  the  situation,  and  nei- 
ther side  wUl  want  to  be  held  responsible  for 
lack  of  progress.  The  alternative  offers  In- 
centives for  those  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict who  desire  such  a  dialogue  and  recon- 
ciliation to  get  together.  It  criticizes  both 
the  Sandinistas  and  their  opponents  where 
criticism  is  due. 

Our  alternative  makes  eventual  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua  less  likely.  It  combines 
restraint  with  the  engagement  of  oxa  diplo- 
matic, political  and  economic  resources 
squarely  on  behalf  of  our  interests.  Equally 
Important,  it  provides  a  way  out  of  our  own 
domestic  impasse,  and  the  deep  divisions 
that  current  policy  toward  Nicaragua  have 
engendered. 


SumtAaT  or  ths  BiPAsnsAii  ALTXuiATtvs 
NiCAa*0UA  PaorosAL  or  RsrassBrrATrm 
MiCHsn.  D.  BAuns,  Lss  H.  Haiolioii, 
Jamb  R.  Joms,  Haioltom  Pish.  Jr..  Jot 
IXACB,  AjnEo  Zschau 

I.  The  resolution  contains  the  following 
findings  and  declarations: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  desires  peace  in 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Central  America, 
and  VS.  policy  toward  Nlcaragtia  should  en- 
courage a  cease  fire  and  peace  negotiations 
among  the  combatants  as  part  of  a  regional 
settlement  throusli  the  Contadora  process 
ortbeOAS. 

(2)  The  Contadora  21  principles  provide 
an  appropriate  framework  for  achieving 
peace  and  security  in  the  region. 

(3)  There  are  disturbing  trends  In  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  and  domestic  policies  in  the 
areas  of  individual  and  press  freedoms, 
dominance  of  the  party,  Soviet/Cuban  ties 
and  the  military  buildup,  and  efforts  to 
exiwrt  Sandinista  influence  and  Ideology. 

(4)  Congress  will  carefully  m<mitor  the  sit- 
uation, and  progress  in  curtailing  these 
trends  wUl  be  a  key  element  in  future  con- 
gressional decisions. 

(5)  If  Congress  determines  that  progress  is 
being  made  toward  peace  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  consideration  wUl  be  given  to  Ini- 
tiating economic  and  development  programs 
in  such  areas  as  trade  and  technical  aasist- 


(6)  In  sssf siting  progress.  Congress  will 
expect,  within  the  context  of  a  regtooal  set- 
tlement, the  removal  of  foreign  military  ad- 
visers fnmi  Nicaragua,  an  end  to  Sandinista 
support  for  insurgencies  In  the  region,  resto- 
ration of  freed(mis,  and  progress  In  conduct- 
ing free  and  fair  elections. 

n.  The  resolution  oontlntiee  in  effect  the 
prohibition  on  funding  for  military  or  para- 
military opoations  in  Nicaragua  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  untfl  Coogress  enacts  a 
Joint  resolution  repealing  that  prohibition. 

HL  The  resolution  provides  the  following 
assistance: 

(1)  $4  mflllon  for  expenses  arising  from 
the  Implementation  of  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment, such  as  expoises  for  peacekeeping, 
verification,  and  monitoring  systems. 

(3)  $10  million  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  refugees  who  are  outside  of  Nicara- 
gua, regardless  of  whether  they  are  associat- 
ed with  the  contras.  This  aaststanoe  may  be 
provided  only  through  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
upon  the  determination  of  such  organisa- 
tion that  the  assistance  Is  necessary  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  and  may  not  be  pro- 
vided for  provisioning  comliat  units. 

rv.  The  resolution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  report  to  Congress  every  three 
months  on  progress  made  In  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  resolution  and  on  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  the  resolution, 
and  may,  any  time  after  October  1.  1986.  re- 
quest further  action  by  the  Congress.  Such 
request  would  be  considered  under  expedit- 
ed procedtues  similar  to  those  being  em- 
ployed for  the  current  request. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Itfr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  very  patient  genUeman 
from  California  [MrDAHimfXTis]. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  questions 
about  this  debate  Is  how  two  great  po- 
litical parties  and  their  leaders  assem- 
bled in  this  chamber  can  read  the  evi- 
dence and  come  to  diametrically  op- 
posed   conclusions.    I    have    wrestled 
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with  thla  question  time  and  Mialn 
wboi  Attempting  to  resolve  how  I  sm 
going  to  vote  and  why  It  is  we  have 
this  difference.  And  the  only  analysis 
that  makes  sense  that  I  have  been  able 
to  figure  out  is  that  essentially  we 
have  a  different  perception  on  revolu- 
tions taking  place  in  the  world  today 
and  thoae  that  have  taken  place  in  the 


a  1850 

There  is  a  line  of  thought  which 
says  that  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
America  is  really  a  revolution.  We 
Americans,  at  least  in  North  America, 
are  a  revolutionary  people,  we  should 
be  on  the  side  of  revolution  in  the 
world  to  preserve  and  advance  the 
cause  of  social  Justice,  and  therefore  it 
is  inappropriate  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  be  against  the 
revolution  going  on  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

That  has  a  ring  of  truth  to  it  but  it 
has  a  fatal  defect  in  it  because  all  rev- 
olutions are  not  created  equaL  The 
American  revolution  was  fought  200 
years  ago  for  political,  economic  and 
religious  reasons  but  it  had  at  its  foun- 
dation a  respect  for  private  property, 
the  preseravation  of  private  property. 

The  revolution  going  on  in  Central 
America  is  ostensibly  for  purposes  of 
religious,  economic,  and  political  free- 
d(Hn  but  it  has  achieved  none  of  those 
things  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
destroying  private  property. 

It  takes  property  from  one  class  of 
people  with  a  gun  and  distributes  it  to 
another  class  of  people  all  in  the  name 
of  pursuing  social  justice. 

That  is  the  difference  in  perception. 
When  you  believe,  erroneously  as  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  revolution  going  on  in 
Central  America  is  a  continuation  Oi 
the  American  Revolution,  you  can 
come  to  the  point  where  you  can  offer 
this  body  something  tonight  or  tomor- 
row a  proposal  that  is  contained  in  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  plan  whereby  we  can 
offer  assistance,  but  nonmllltary  as- 
sistance only. 

Now  I  would  like  to  believe  that  we 
can  live  in  the  world  of  today  without 
arms,  without  strife  and  without 
struggle.  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
world  if  that  were  the  case.  But  for 
those  who  believe  that  is  the  way  of 
the  world  is.  I  feel  sorry  for  them  be- 
cause history  does  not  teach  us  that. 

I  reluctantly  conclude  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment is  to  tell,  very  clearly,  that  if 
they  choose  to  pursue  what  they  call 
the  war  of  liberation  by  internal  sub- 
version which  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua 
today,  that  they  are  going  to  face  a 
force  of  arms  from  some  other  source 
to  resist  that  revolution  which  defi- 
nitely is  not  in  the  interest  of  those 
people. 

That  is  why  this  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia has  concluded  that  it  is  in  the 
Interests  of  this  body  to  support  the 


President's  request  and  vote  in  favor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  239. 

Another  question  the  American  tax- 
payers can  ask  is  why  should  I  be  con- 
cerned with  what  Is  going  on  In  Cen- 
tral America?  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  me?  It  is  no  threat  to  me. 

Well,  the  evidence  is  that  the  Italian 
members  of  the  Red  Brigades,  the 
German  adherents  to  the  Baader- 
Meinhof  gang,  the  Basque  ETA  sepa- 
ratists, Honduran  Cinchoneros.  the 
Peruvian  Shining  Path  militants,  the 
Argentine  Montoneros,  the  Uruguayan 
Tupamaros,  and  a  host  of  others  have 
taken  up  residence  in  Nicaragua. 

My  friends,  they  did  not  come  there 
Just  as  tourists,  they  did  not  come 
there  to  work  on  the  airfield  thAt  is 
large  enough  to  receive  every  aircraft 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  They  have  come 
there  to  use  Nicaragua  as  a  mounting 
place  for  terrorism  in  Central  America 
and  in  their  view,  hopefully,  to  bring 
that  terrorism  to  North  America. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize what  we  are  facing  in  Central 
America,  that  it  is  a  revolution  that  is 
destructive  of  private  property,  that 
those  people  mean  business  in  terms 
of  seizing  power  through  the  force  of  a 
gun  and  we  should  commend  the 
people  in  Nicaragua  who  are  willing 
to,  at  this  point  in  our  history,  main- 
tain a  struggle  that  is  our  struggle, 
namely  the  pursuit  of  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  private  property. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  the 
current  situation  in  Central  America 
and  the  Russian  revolution  in  1917. 
Seeking  political  and  economic  free- 
dom from  the  oppression  of  czarist 
rule,  revolutionaries  of  various  stripes 
joined  forces  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. Once  in  power,  however,  the 
Bolsheviks  stole  the  revolution  from 
the  more  moderate  Menshevlks.  As  a 
result,  Russia  became  a  Communist 
coimtry  with  no  opportunity  to  devel- 
op into  a  moderate  socialist  state,  a  de- 
mocracy, or  some  other  variation  of 
self-government. 

A  similar  comparison  can  be  made 
with  Cuba.  In  the  late  19S0's,  Castro 
successfully  stole  a  people's  revolu- 
tion. While  his  democratic  allies  in  the 
fight  against  the  Batista  government 
were  occupied  in  formal  institutions 
like  the  Council  of  State  and  various 
ministries,  Castro  and  an  Inner  band 
of  trusted  guerrillas  built  and  consoli- 
dated control  over  the  real  instru- 
ments of  power— the  army,  the  secret 
police,  revolutionary  tribunals,  and 
other  organizations. 

Today  in  Nicaragua,  we  again  see 
Communists— the  Sandlnlsta  director- 
ate—stealing a  revolution  from  the 
people.  The  democratic  opposition  to 
Somosa  established  a  broad  coalition 
which  included  the  Sandinistas.  Cuba 
provided  the  Sandinistas  with  about 
500  tons  of  weapons  and  other  mili- 
tary supplies  as  well  as  advisers  which 


made  them  an  extremely  powerful  ally 
for  the  true  democratic  opposition. 

Due  to  the  non-Communist  demo- 
cratic elements  of  this  broad  coalition, 
many  Western  governments  failed  to 
recognise  the  real  character  of  the 
Sandlnlstjw  After  this  coaliUon  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  the 
Somoaa  regime,  the  Sandinistas  fol- 
lowed Castro's  example:  An  inner  core 
was  formed  headed  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
National  Liberation  Front  [F8LN],  a 
nine-person  directorate.  They  estab- 
lished a  new  army,  an  internal  security 
apparatus,  and  a  variety  of  controlled 
organizations  like  neighborhood  de- 
fense committees,  trade  unions,  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  media  organs. 

By  encouraging  their  democratic 
allies  to  participate  in  the  executive 
branch  institutions  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  Sandinistas  were  able  to 
maintain  their  credibility  and  receive 
substantial  (tl.6  billion)  western  aid 
through  1982. 

Late  in  1979,  shortly  after  the  Sandl- 
nlsta victory,  a  plan  was  launched  to 
isolate  and  bring  under  Sandlnlsta 
control  the  various  democratic  groups, 
including  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  and  the  media.  The  Sandinis- 
tas acknowledged  that  these  groups 
had  to  be  allowed  to  exist  because  of 
international  opinion,  but  they 
planned  to  gain  control  of  them  from 
within. 

And  what  of  the  promises  made 
during  the  revolution  to  replace  the 
Somoza  dictatorship  with  new  social, 
political,  and  economic  systems  t>a8ed 
upon  the  principles  of  pluralism,  free 
elections,  a  mixed  economy,  and  ob- 
servance of  human  rights? 

Special  tribunals,  outside  the  judi- 
cial system,  were  established  to  try  the 
cases  of  suspected  counterrevolution- 
aries, thus  denying  them  legal  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  regular  courts. 

Using  both  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  the  capacity  for  intimidation 
of  Sandlnlsta  organizations,  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  continues  to 
harass  opposition  political  parties,  in- 
dependent labor  confederations,  the 
private  sector,  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  independent  media. 

There  is  no  free  press.  Censorship  of 
print  and  electronic  media  continues. 
The  editors  of  La  Prensa,  the  only  in- 
dependent source  of  news  in  Nicara- 
gua, claim  that  between  January  and 
October  1983,  the  government  cen- 
sored over  50  percent  of  their  stories 
on  current  national  and  international 
events. 

The  various  Sandlnlsta  organiza- 
tions, particularly  the  Sandlnlsta  de- 
fense committees,  seek  out  dissidents 
and  coerce  people  into  participating  in 
Sandlnlsta-sponsored  activities. 

Through  both  legal  and  extra-legal 
means,  the  govenunent  seized  the  pri- 
vate property  of  several  prominent 
citizens;  it  warned  that  neutrality  in 


the  struggle  against  armed  opposition 
forces  might  be  punishable  by  confis- 
cation. 

In  December  of  1981,  the  Sandinis- 
tas began  destroying  more  than  40  vil- 
lages of  Protestant,  English-speaking 
Indians  in  northeastern  Nicaragua. 
About  15,000  escaped  into  Honduras. 
The  remaining  Indians  were  either 
killed  by  the  FSLN  or  forcibly  relo- 
cated to  detention  camps.  The  proof  of 
these  atrocities  is  undeniable. 

The  Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  revolu- 
tions demonstrate  a  historical  method 
of  operation  for  a  communist  takeover 
of  a  revolution: 

First,  unification  of  the  extreme  left; 

Second,  establishment  of  a  broad  co- 
alition, led  by  the  extreme  left  but  in- 
cluding some  non-Communist  or  demo- 
cratic elements,  which  makes  direct  or 
ambiguous  promises  of  a  broad-based 
government  after  victory; 

Third,  use  of  the  broad  coalition, 
sjrstematic  propaganda,  and  political 
action  techniques  to  obtain  non-Com- 
munist international  support  and  Iso- 
late the  target  government  from  West- 
em  political  and  material  assistance; 
and 

Fourth,  providing  Soviet  bloc, 
Cuban,  and  other  anti-Western  mili- 
tary support  as  an  incentive  for  ex- 
treme left  unity. 

The  correlation  between  Communist 
strategy  and  events  in  Central  Amer- 
ica 1b  obvious.  And  while  there  is  cer- 
tainly room  for  reasonable  men  to 
differ  on  exactly  how  our  Nation 
should  conduct  its  foreign  policy,  we 
should  be  able  to  agree  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  sjrstem  of  government 
which  we  must  oppose: 

First,  the  goal  of  communism  is 
world  domination; 

Second,  the  Communists  do  not  ne- 
gotiate for  purposes  of  achieving  peace 
unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
realization  that  they  cannot  profit 
from  further  conflict; 

Third,  communism  cannot  coexist 
with  capitalism; 

Fourth,  there  are  no  absolute  moral 
imperatives  in  Communist  philosophy; 
morality  is  relative:  that  which  en- 
hances the  state  is  moral;  and 

Fifth,  communism  cannot  coexist 
with  any  religion  that  acknowledges  a 
being  superior  to  the  state. 

Sadly,  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
agree  on  these  fundamentals.  We 
maintain  that  if  only  we  constrain  our 
inordlnate  fear  of  communism,  if  only 
we  would  refrain  from  building  this  or 
that  weapons  system,  if  only  we  would 
negotiate  with  this  or  that  terrorist/ 
revolutionary  force— we  could  be  at 
peace  with  the  Communists. 

This  is  naive  and  dangerous  think- 
ing. There  is  no  historical  basis  for 
this  line  of  reasoning.  The  Commimlst 
definition  of  peace  is  not  the  same  as 
the  American  definition.  Peace  talks 
and  negotiations  are  a  tactic  to  be  en- 
gaged in  only  to  the  extent  that  they 


may  further  the  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

We  do  our  Nation  a  profound  dis- 
service if  we  fall  to  realize  that  Com- 
munists have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
understand  the  American  mindset.  Not 
only  do  they  understand  how  we 
think,  but  they  are  masters  at  using 
our  compassion,  integrity,  and  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play  against  us. 

On  the  matter  of  this  social  and 
moral  conscience,  many  UJS.  religious 
and  political  groups  opposed  to  assist- 
ing the  Contras  repeatedly  point  to 
purported  violence  and  terrorism 
which  the  Contras  inflict  on  their  own 
countrymen. 

I  invite  those  moral  arbiters  who 
seem  to  show  compassion  only  for  the 
victims  of  rightwlng  tyraimy— but,  oh, 
perish  the  thought,  never  from  the 
left— to  examine  the  record  of  brutal- 
ity, deceit,  inhumanity,  and  vicious  op- 
pression which  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
has  accumulated  in  the  past  5  years. 

Among  the  several  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  and 
spoken  out  on  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua, my  friend  Bos  Lrvmcsroa  from 
Louisiana  has  given  us  a  truly  stark 
and  horrible  glimpse  into  the  ghastly 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas on  those  considered  to  be  oppo- 
nents of  the  government.  His  state- 
ment reciting  the  litany  of  horrors  is 
printed  in  the  April  4  Cohgbxssiohal 
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In  addition,  one  of  the  original  San- 
dlnlsta leaders  of  the  1979  revolt, 
Arturo  Cruz,  has  recently  concluded 
that  the  revolution  has  been  betrayed 
by  President  Ortega  and  his  ruling 
junta.  Echoing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, he  charges  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  consolidated  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  Contras  have  emerged  as 
the  only  viable  Internal  force  which 
can  combat  this  evil.  In  his  words, 
"they  have  gone  from  being  an  Instru- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  to  a  social  move- 
ment.' 

Another  facet  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  undeniable  connection  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  world  terrorism. 
Scores  of  leftwlng  militants  have  set- 
tled In  Nicaragua,  where  they  plan 
their  next  ventures  and  plot  destruc- 
tion with  the  less-than-benlgn  acquies- 
cence of  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 

Italian  members  of  the  Red  Bri- 
gades, German  adherents  to  the 
Baader-Meinhof  Gang,  Basque  ETA 
separatists,  Honduran  Cinchoneros, 
Peruvian  Shining  Path  militants,  Ar- 
gentine Montoneros,  Uruguayan  Tu- 
parmaros,  and  a  host  of  others  inhabit 
the  ranks  of  these  terrorists.  And,  not 
insignificantly,  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  Iran's  Khomeini, 
and  Libya's  Qadhafi  also  figure  promi- 
nently. From  their  Nlcaraguan  base, 
these    terrorists    export    violence    to 


their      respective      homelands      and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  order  to  blimt  justified  criticism 
of  their  outrageous  policies,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  sought  closer  ties  to  the 
political  left  here  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  worldwide.  These  open- 
minded  liberals  are  reminded  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Samoza  regime  and  are 
fed  the  obligatory  rhetoric  about 
hmnan  rights,  sjrmpathy  for  revolu- 
tionary ideals,  and  compassion  for  the 
Earth's  downtrodden  masses.  Aid  to 
counterrevolutionaries  like  the  Con- 
tras would  be  a  dastardly  exhibition  of 
n.S.  imperialism. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  It  takes 
to  convince  these  people  that  tyraiuiy 
of  the  left  is  no  less  an  evil  than  that 
of  the  right.  It  is  astonishing,  distress- 
ing, and  sickening  to  see  the  American 
left  (though  not  all  of  it)  defend  the 
Sandinistas,  perhaps  not  directly,  but 
certainly  by  their  denying  assistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
democratic  ideals  of  the  1979  revolu- 
tion. 

By  their  words,  they  represent 
themselves  as  world  humanitarians. 
By  their  actions,  they  reveal  them- 
selves to  be  no  better  than  the  tyran- 
nical despots  who  enslave  peoples  and 
annihilate?  freedoms. 

"Be  sober,  be  vigilant;  because  your 
adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."- 1  Peter,  5:8 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  AtrCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi*  CMr.  Garcia]. 

Itr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  not  the  question  of  $14  million 
that  we  are  talking  about  here;  $14 
million  in  today's  economy,  especially 
in  this  administration,  will  probably  be 
enough  to  buy  a  couple  of  pliers  and 
maybe  a  few  hammers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  difference  of  basic  phi- 
losophy in  terms  of  policy  in  Central 
America. 

For  those  of  us  who  understand  the 
culture  of  the  people  of  South  Amer- 
ica, we  can  only  say  to  those  who 
stand  here  today  asking  us  to  send 
money  to  the  Contras  so  that  a  Garcia 
can  continue  shooting  at  a  Rodriguez, 
a  Rodriguez  can  continue  shooting  at 
a  Gonzalez,  a  Gonzalez  can  continue 
shooting  at  an  Ortega.  The  bottom 
line  to  all  of  this,  for  those  of  us  who 
imderstand,  is  that  for  many,  many 
decades  the  United  States  has  contin- 
ued to  intervene  in  Central  America. 

When  you  go  to  Nicaragua,  what  is 
the  first  thing  they  say  to  you?  They 
talk  about  the  exploitation  of  the 
large  companies  in  the  twenties  and 
the  thirties,  who  came  into  Nicaragua. 

Today,  we  go,  and  what  do  they  talk 
about?  They  talk  about,  once  again, 
intervention. 
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Look,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
person  on  this  floor  who  is  happy  with 
Daniel  Ortega.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  opportunity  to  meet  with  him  to 
talk  with  him.  we  all.  I  think,  acree 
that  the  people  of  Nicaracua  could  do 
a  heck  of  a  lot  better. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  coUeacues  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
what  takes  place  in  Central  America 
be  decided  by  the  people  of  Central 
America. 

We  sit  In  this  Chamber  and  we 
decide  what  other  countries  are  going 
to  do  with  their  own  country.  I  believe 
that  it  is  their  country,  it  is  their  part 
of  the  world  and  they  are  entitled  to 
make  those  decisions  whether  they  are 
wrong  or  right. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  participat- 
ed in  a  shooting  war,  and  I  think  there 
are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  participated  In  a  shooting 
war,  we  know  that  war  Is  heU  and  we 
stand  on  this  floor  and  we  pontificate 
and  talk  about  who  is  more  macho 
than  the  other. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  people  are 
getting  killed.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  Central  American 
problem  is  by  getting  those  persons 
who  are  truly  interested,  bringing  de- 
mocracy there,  to  get  together. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  we  send  half 
a  billion  dollars  into  Central  America 
tomorrow,  especially  Into  Nicaragua 
and.  let  us  say.  that  we  were  able  to 
beat  back  every  Sandlnlsta,  that  w&r 
wUl  continue.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  stop  that  war  is  having  those 
people  and  the  neighboring  countries 
get  together  and  decide  what  is  best 
for  them. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  this 
Congress  and  this  country  called 
America  to  let  people  decide  their  own 
fate. 

Please.  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
of  the  Oardas  and  the  Rodriguezes 
shooting  and  killing  each  other.  We 
are  talking  now  about  a  part  of  the 
world  that  has  been  dominated  by, 
first,  oligarchy,  and  now  it  has  shifted 
over  to  the  other  extreme. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  to  all  of  you 
here,  that  there  is  no  perfect  solution 
to  what  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua,  but  I 
would  say  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  that  whatever  the  solution  is  it 
should  be  decided  upon  by  the  people 
who  live  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  President's  policy  with  regard 
to  Nicaragua  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  contradiction  between  morality 
and  perceived  strategic  Interest.  The 
Kissinger  Commission  on  Central 
America  stated  that  a  primary  goal  of 
our  policy  toward  the  region  should 
be:  "To  preserve  the  moral  authority 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

Does  aiding  the  Contras  contradict 
this  goal?  I  think  so.  Certainly  the 
World  Court  believes  so,  as  do  many  of 
our  European  allies.   Even  Margaret 


Thatcher  protested  the  mining  of  Iifa- 
nagua's  harbors  last  year. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  totalitarian 
regime  In  Nicaragua  wouldn't  threaten 
our  security  interests  in  the  region. 
Perhaps,  but  the  arguments  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  put  forth 
in  favor  of  aiding  the  Contras  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  force  is  the 
only  way  to  handle  the  Sandinistas. 

Certainly  force  can  be  very  persua 
slve.  but  the  Contras,  as  they  are  pres- 
ently constituted,  are  not  a  credible 
bargaining  chip. 

They  are  factlonallsed.  Many  within 
their  ranks  are  heirs  to  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  the  Somoza  regime.  Their 
human  rights  record  reflects  this. 
They  may  not  all  be  mercenaries,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  all  freedom 
fighters.  More  importantly,  they  have 
no  chance  of  taking  control  of  Mana- 
gua— even  with  massive  amounts  of 
aid. 

Without  the  Contras  how  do  we 
bring  about  change  In  Nicaragua?  We 
start  by  working  through  Contadora. 
We  gain  nothing  by  ignoring  the  San- 
dinistas. I  don't  like  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  would  never  suggest 
that  we  stop  talking  to  Santiago.  It  is 
my  belief  that  with  patience  and  the 
right  amount  of  pressure,  Managua— 
that  is  the  Sandinistas— may  be  forced 
to  institute  changes  that  are  more 
democratic. 

It  is  Important  that  we  understand 
that  even  a  full  scale  invasion  by  the 
United  States  will  not  put  an  end  to 
the  Sandinistas.  Yet,  such  an  Invasion 
would  succeed  in  tearing  our  country 
apart.  That  is  something  none  of  us 
can  afford. 

The  President's  supporters  have  said 
that  we  should  support  the  Contras  so 
that  American  troops  won't  have  to  go 
to  Nicaragua.  That's  faulty  reasoning. 
My  concern  is  that  by  supporting  the 
Contras  we  will  only  serve  to  fan  the 
flames  In  Nicaragua.  In  Honduras,  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  finally  back  at  the 
White  House,  leading  us  into  an  un- 
necessary conflict  that  will,  in  the  end, 
do  notning  to  help  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  or  to  protect  our  security 
interests. 

There  is  no  more  telling  statement 
of  how  devastating  an  unpopular  war 
can  be  than  a  recent  picture  published 
in  Time  magazine  showing  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  leaning  over  his  desk 
in  anguish  as  he  listens  to  a  tape  re- 
cording from  his  son-in-law.  Chuck 
Robb,  describing  the  loss  of  his  men  in 
battle  in  Vietnam.  Even  our  military 
commanders  do  not  want  to  see  a  reoc- 
cvirrence  of  this  in  Nicaragua  or  else- 
where in  Central  America,  and  there 
Isn't  support  from  the  people  of  this 
Nation  for  a  war.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  support  for  even  a 
covert  war. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  would  like  to  see  a  negoti- 
ated end  to  this  conflict,  to  our  prob- 


lems with  Nicaragua.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  counting  on  us  to 
come  up  with  a  better  plan  to  settle 
our  differences  with  the  SandinlstJts. 
than  mining  their  harbors,  and  waging 
war  by  proxy. 

We've  got  to  continue  to  pressure 
the  Sandinistas  diplomatically  and 
economically.  There  is  no  argument 
about  that.  The  argument  stems  from 
what  our  tactics  should  be.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  we  will  be  able 
to  break  the  backs  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas—and  that  is  what  the  President 
seems  to  want— by  Intimidating  them 
militarily.  We  can  win  this  conflict 
peacefully  because  we  are  the  better 
Nation,  because  our  system  is  the 
better  system.  It  will  prevail. 

We  can't  hang  the  threat  of  military 
intervention  over  the  heads  of  the 
Sandinistas  and  expect  them  to  cry 
uncle.  They  won't.  The  President  had 
the  right  idea  on  how  to  handle  our 
problems  with  the  Sandinistas  when 
he  sent  Ambassador  Schkaudman  to 
Manzanlllo  to  talk  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  What  the 
President  must  do  is  to  continue  with 
this  line  of  thinking  without  holding 
out  the  threat  of  armed  conflict. 
There  can  be  no  effective  negotiations 
If  we  hold  a  gun  to  the  head  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  President's  plan  must  be  defeat- 
ed so  that  we  can  send  a  clear  signal  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world  who  truly 
support  democracy  that  we  believe 
that  we  can  solve  our  differences 
through  negotiations,  that  our  system 
will  prevail  because  it  is  a  better 
system.  The  nations  of  Latin  America, 
In  particular,  are  waiting  for  a  sign 
from  us,  showing  that  we  will  try  to 
settle  this  with  their  help  off  the  bat- 
tlefield and  at  the  negotiating  table. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a 
quote  from  the  Kissinger  Commission 
Report  on  Central  America  that  I  be- 
lieve should  serve  as  a  guiding  princi- 
ple In  our  dealings  with  Nicaragua  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  region:  "It  is  a 
common  falling  to  see  other  nations  as 
caricatures  rather  than  as  portraits, 
exaggerating  one  or  two  characteris- 
tics and  losing  sight  of  the  subtler  nu- 
ances on  which  so  much  of  human  ex- 
perience centers  as  we  have  studied 
these  nations:  we  have  become  sharply 
aware  of  how  great  a  mistake  it  would 
be  to  view  them  in  one-dimensional 
terms.  An  exceptionally  complex  Inter- 
play of  forces  has  shaped  their  history 
and  continues  to  define  their  identities 
and  affect  their  destinies." 

I'm  afraid  the  President  has  chosen 
to  look  at  Nicaragua  and  its  experi- 
ence with  this  Nation  in  one-dimen- 
sional terms.  He  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  complex  Interplay  of  forces  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  that  nation.  It's 
time  he  listens  to  the  lessons  on  histo- 
ry. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BOXTLTSR]. 

Mr.  BOULTE31.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  he  goes  again.  In  the  11th 
hour— Just  before  the  crucial  vote  we 
wlU  take  today— Commadante  Ottega 
has  offered  up  a  "peace"  plan  that  will 
end  civil  strife  in  Nicaragua.  Trouble 
is,  it  would  also  spell  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragiia. 

We  were  conned  by  the  Sandinistas 
in  1979,  and  they're  at  it  again  in  1986. 
When  will  we  learn  our  lesson.  Time 
and  time  again— in  its  eagerness  to  dls- 
ITOse  of  an  issue— Congress  embraces 
the  best  case  scenario.  In  which  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  Including  our 
sworn  enemies,  share  common  goals, 
good  will  and  a  desire  for  peace.  Well, 
folks,  this  happy  ending  rarely  comes 
about. 

What  will  come  about  is  an  Increase 
in  instability  and  terrorism  through- 
out Central  America.  And  very  soon 
afterwards  we  will  witness  a  flood  of 
refugees  into  the  United  States. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  rising  tide 
lifts  all  boats.  And  when  we  speak  of 
the  rising  tide  of  communism  In  Cen- 
tral America,  we  can  expect  a  massive 
exodus  that  will  inevitably  crash  on 
our  shores  and  across  our  borders.  I 
take  little  comfort  In  knowing  that  10 
percent  of  the  Cuban  population  left 
Cuba  after  Castro  came  to  power.  Can 
we  afford  to  open  the  gates  to  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  over  100  million 
people  now  living  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico? 

If  we  truly  want  to  see  the  evolution 
of  a  democratic  process  in  Nicaragua, 
then  we  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  to  recognize  a 
legitimate  opposition.  This  pressure 
has  to  be  applied  through  a  resumi>- 
tion  of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters.  To 
give  hope  to  neighboring  countries 
struggling  to  erect  a  democratic 
system  of  government,  U.S.  aid  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  Sandlnlsta's  at- 
tempts to  export  their  revolution. 

D  1900 

This  is  a  real  danger,  which  must  be 
understood  by  the  American  people. 
Tomas  Borge,  the  Nicaraguan  Interior 
Minister,  was  once  asked  the  question: 
"Will  the  revolution  be  exported  to  El 
Salvador,  then  Guatemala,  then  Hon- 
duras, then  Mexico?"  His  response: 
"That  is  one  historical  prophecy  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  that  is  absolutely 
true." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  those  who  constitute  the  first 
line  of  democratic  resistance  to  the 
Communist  aggression  in  our  own 
back  yard.  If  we  fail  now,  then  the 
Communists  will  be  able  to  consolidate 
their  gains  and  continue  the  exporta- 


tion of  their  revolution  with  Mexico  as 
their  ultimate  target. 

The  Contras  are  the  first  line  of  re- 
sistance. We  must  support  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  Nicaragua,  and  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
239. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Ux.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  military  aid  demand- 
ed by  the  President. 

The  President  has  requested  $14  mil- 
lion from  the  American  people  to  wage 
a  war  that  has  not  been  declared,  a 
war  that  will  be  waged  by  mercenaries 
and  substantially  led  by  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Somoza  dictatorship,  a  war 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want 
and  will  not  support. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  to  this  Congress  to  ask 
for  help  in  waging  this  war.  The  logic 
of  his  first  request  was  to  stop  the 
flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador.  When  this 
was  found  to  be  spurious,  a  new  argu- 
ment for  funding  the  Contras  was 
found:  the  Sandinistas  needed  to  be 
pressured  by  the  Contras  if  they  were 
going  to  negotiate. 

And  this  too  did  not  work  because, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Sandinis- 
tas did  negotiate  and  even  accepted 
the  treaty  worked  out  by  the  Conta- 
dora nations. 

With  last  year's  election  safely 
behind  him  the  President  recently  un- 
veiled his  newest  and  most  revealing 
rationale.  The  Sandinistas  must  sur- 
render or  face  war. 

In  other  words  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  duiring  peace  time  and 
with  diplomatic  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua, was  asking  the  Congress  to  fund  a 
war  whose  object  was  the  overthrow  of 
a  Western  Hemisphere  government. 

The  public  outrage  at  such  a  short- 
sighted policy  has  led  the  White 
House  public  relations  team  to  heights 
of  ingenuity.  Now  the  aid  is  humani- 
tarian as  long  as  the  Sandinistas  do  as 
Ronald  Reagan  dictates.  Should  they 
actually  wish  to  have  some  say  in  their 
own  coimtry's  affairs  the  so-called  hu- 
manitarian aid  would  revert  to  the 
President's  original  purpose,  the  provi- 
sion of  arms  to  the  Contras. 

The  administration's  intentions  are 
clear  despite  such  novel  approaches  in 
dealing  fairly  with  the  American 
people. 

The  President  wants  to  wage  war  by 
proxy. 

And  who  are  these  proxies  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  the  "moral  equal  of 
our  Founding  Fathers"? 

Virtually  the  entire  military  appara- 
tus of  the  Contras,  46  of  the  top  48 
posts,  are  former  members  of  the  infa- 
mous national  guard  of  the  Somoza 
regime.  It  should  hardly  be  mentioned 
that  when  they  wore  the  imiform  of 
the  national  guard  these  henchmen 


were  not  known  as  ardent  supporters 
of  democracy  or  human  rights.  They 
have  committed  unspeakable  crimes  of 
terror  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  execution  of  an  entire 
wedding  party. 

Are  these  the  actions  of  the  moral 
equivalent  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson? 

If  they  are  I  have  read  very  different 
history  books  than  the  President.  As  I 
understand  it  Washington  never  com- 
mitted acts  of  cruelty  and  terror,  and 
Jefferson  never  advocated  the  use  of 
political  assassination.  The  Contras 
have  much  more  in  common  with  the 
Waffen  SS  troops  burled  at  Bltburg 
than  with  those  giants  burled  In  Vir- 
ginia. 

We  have  no  Illusions  about  the  San- 
dinistas and  their  form  of  government. 
We  do  not  advocate  It  for  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  or  any  of  the  other  na- 
tions In  Central  America.  They  have 
not  kept  faith  with  their  revolution 
and  must  reverse  their  antidemocratic 
policies  Lf  we  are  to  develop  a  positive 
future  with  them. 

The  Irony  of  the  President's  policy  is 
that  It  has  not  led.  nor  will  it,  to  a 
democratic  Nicaragua.  Prom  the  day 
he  has  taken  office  the  President  has 
laid  seige  to  the  Managua  regime.  He 
has  mined  their  harbors,  aided  terror- 
ists, and  Intimidated  them  with  count- 
less military  exercises  on  their  border. 
Can  anyone  really  wonder  if  the  San- 
dinistas do  not  take  this  President  at 
his  word? 

It  is  time  to  strike  out  in  a  bold  new 
direction- a  direction  that  emphasizes 
negotiations,  that  reduces  conflict 
rather  than  escalates  It,  that  con- 
structs Incentives  for  meaningful 
peace  rather  than  brandishing  threats 
that  propel  the  Sandinistas  down  a 
path  no  one  wants. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sdbkrlihg]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
few  Americans  and,  I  am  sure,  no 
Members  of  this  House,  want  to  see  a 
Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua.  Most 
Americans  and.  I  hope  and  believe, 
most  Members  of  this  House  would, 
however,  not  Jump  straight  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must,  therefore,  sup- 
port military  force  to  establish  our 
kind  of  regime  in  Nicaragua.  That 
would  be  a  fatal  error.  We  learned 
that  in  Vietnam,  I  think.  Yet  that  is 
the  error  that  President  Reagan  seems 
determined  to  repeat  in  Nicaragua. 

The  same  sort  of  overblown  rhetoric, 
the  dire  predictions  of  a  "domino 
effect,"  the  escalation  of  U.S.  military 
advisers,  and.  above  all.  confusion  of 
goals  and  repeated  deception  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public— all  tell 
us  that  this  administration  has  not 
only  failed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam, but  is  bent  on  going  the  military 
route  in  Nicaragua,  regardless  of  the 
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objections  or  desires  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people. 

A  recent  article  by  James  McCart- 
ney of  Knlght-Rldder  Newspapers, 
printed  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
of  April  14,  1985.  concludes  that  In  the 
administration's  efforts  to  popularize 
military  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America,  the  Administration 
has  simply  ignored  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam. Worse  yet,  as  McCartney  puts  it, 
"The  political  mindset  that  led  the 
nation  down  the  garden  path  into  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  where  more  than 
S5.000  Americans  needlessly  died,  re- 
mains the  mindset  of  many  in  posi- 
tions of  power  to  this  day." 

Influenced  by  the  far  rightwlng.  who 
dominate  this  administration,  policy  is 
being  based  on  the  myth  that  we 
might  have  won  the  Vietnam  war  if  we 
had  gone  all  out  and  used  all  of  our 
available  military  power.  As  McCart- 
ney notes,  those  who  hold  this  revi- 
sionist view  "still  have  not  learned  the 
central  lesson  of  Vietnam.  That  lesson 
was  that  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
cannot  necessarily  solve  political  prob- 
lems with  raw  military  power." 
McCartney  also  notes  that  it  is  the 
military  men  who  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  best,  as  he  say« 
"They  know  that  Vietnam  was  a  mis- 
take and  a  lost  cause  and  it  is  they, 
along  with  a  good  many  smart  Con- 
gressmen, who  have  been  providing 
the  brakes  on  further  military  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  too  late  for 
the  United  States  to  deescalate  the 
tensions  in  Central  America.  We 
should  make  it  clear,  and  I  believe  we 
have  made  it  clear,  to  the  Sandlnista 
government  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
any  attempt  to  use  force  to  export 
Marxist  revolution  to  our  allies  in  the 
region,  nor  will  we  tolerate  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cuban  or  Soviet  military 
bases  in  Nicaragua.  If  the  Sandinistas 
understand  anything.  I  am  sure  they 
understand  that.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  offer  the  carrot  of  economic  as- 
sistance and  the  stick  of  economic 
sanctions,  depending  on  whether  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  is  or  is  not  willing 
to  recognize  basic  human  and  political 
rights.  Such  assistance  would,  in  the 
end,  be  far  more  productive  and  far 
less  costly  than  support  of  the  Contras 
or  other  forms  of  military  turtion. 

The  kind  of  approach  we  ought  to  be 
following  was  well  expressed  recently 
by  Senator  Sam  Nuim  in  a  speech  to 
the  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majori- 
ty on  April  17.  An  excerpt  from  his 
speech  was  printed  on  the  editorial 
page  in  today's  Washington  Post  and 
deserves  to  be  quoted  again.  Senator 
NxnfK  said: 

The  challenge  is  to  move  the  military 
option  to  the  back  burner  while  keeping  it 
on  the  stove  and  honoring  our  commitment 
to  the  democratic  forces  In  Nicaragua.  This 
means  resuming  an  adequate  amount  of  hu- 


manitarian aid  both  now  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  with  no  arbitrary  termina- 
tion dates  .  .  . 

While  resuming  humanitarian  aid.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  diplomatic  and  economic  op- 
tions be  moved  to  the  front  burner.  I  agree 
with  President  Reagan's  call  on  the  Nicara- 
guan  government  to  accept  the  recent  pro- 
posal of  the  democratic  resistance  to  agree 
to  an  Immediate  cease  fire  in  place  and  com- 
mencement of  a  national  dialog. 

Further.  I  believe  the  United  SUtes 
should  call  on  the  Nicaraguan  government 
to  suspend  its  state  of  emergency,  thereby 
lifting  press  restrictions  and  allowing  for 
full  freedom  of  association  and  aMcmbly.  If 
the  Sandinistas  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  open  a 
dialog  and  suspend  the  state  of  emergency, 
the  United  States  should  suspend  military 
maneuvers  in  Honduras  and  off  Nicaragua's 
coasts.  The  United  States  should  caQ  on  the 
Nicaraguan  armed  opposition  to  purge  from 
its  ranks  all  those  responsible  for  serious 
human  rights  abuses.  CoogreM  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  are  supporting  the  true 
democrats,  men  like  Arturo  Cruz. 

I  do  not  believe  this  diplomatic  approach 
will  work  without  some  form  of  pressure  on 
the  qtp^'i'T*"  ....  mhe  President 
should  make  every  effort  to  enlist  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  in  a  coordinated  effort  to 
bring  matlmiim  economic  pressure  on  the 
Sandlnlsta  government.  One  option  that 
should  be  considered  Immediately  is  an  eco- 
nomic emtMTgo,  enlisting  our  other  allies 
throughout  the  world  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble. 

Bftr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
Nicaragua.  We  can  do  this,  first,  by  re- 
jecting the  President's  request  for  $14 
million  in  aid  to  the  Contras  and, 
second,  by  adopting  the  bipartisan 
Hamilton  substitute. 

The  full  text  of  James  McCartney's 
article  from  which  I  have  quoted  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  Record  under 
my  name. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  PAWgrrA]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  help  but  be  outraged  over  the 
administration's  policies  in  Central 
America,  and  I  rise  today  to  address 
the  issue. 

President  Reagan  Is  once  again 
asking  this  body  to  approve  further 
funding  for  the  Contra  groups  that 
are— and  our  Government  freely  ac- 
knowledges this  fact— attempting  to 
overthrow  the  elected  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  Let  no  one  misunderstand 
this  fact:  Our  Oovemment.  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  using  our  tax  dol- 
lars to  deliberately  overthrow  a  for- 
eign government. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  a  new  policy 
for  the  Reagan  administration.  Since 
1981,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
spent  between  $70  and  $100  million  to 
help  the  Contra  rebels  "destabilize" 
the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  and  to 
"neutralize"  any  opposition.  With  the 
direct  approval  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, our  Central  Intelligence 
Agencv  has  carried  out  a  deliberate 
policy  of  providing  training,  equip- 
ment,  and  logistical  support  to  the 


Contras— the  so-called  freedom  fight- 
ers. Our  CIA  has  engaged  In  a  massive 
military  buildup  in  that  troubled  and 
unstable  region,  and  has  tried  in  any 
way  it  possibly  can  to  Intimidate  the 
Sandlnlsta  government,  including  en- 
couraging private  groups  to  fund  the 
Contras. 

At  first,  we  were  told  that  the 
United  States  had  to  pursue  this 
covert  policy  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  But  that 
excuse  just  did  not  hold  up.  so  the  ad- 
ministration tried  a  new  tack. 

We  need  the  covert  war.  the  admin- 
istration then  claimed,  to  pressure 
Nicaragua  to  reduce  its  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  But  we  all 
know  that  the  administration's  sup- 
port of  the  Contras  only  pushed  the 
Sandinistas  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba.  So,  the  administration 
needed  a  new  argimient. 

Now,  President  Reagan  insists  that 
we  support  the  Contras  in  order  to 
change  the  "present  structure"  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  realize  that  the  President 
was  admitting  that  the  United  States 
was  footing  the  bill  for  an  overthrow 
of  the  Sandlntotas. 

And  what  is  it,  exactly,  that  we  are 
paying  for?  President  Reagan  say  we 
are  paying  for  removal  of  the  "totali- 
tarian communism"  practiced  by  the 
Sandinistas.  He  also  says  that  we  are 
paying  to  prevent  the  communist 
menace  from  moving  into  America's 
backyard.  But  where  is  our  money 
really  going? 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  our  money  is 
supporting  and  encouraging  a  group  of 
Individuals  who  use  rape,  pillaging, 
kidnaping,  torture,  and  the  cold-blood- 
ed murder  of  innocent  civilians  as 
common  instruments  of  war.  Only  re- 
cently, the  Contra  forces  massacred  a 
wedding  party  in  Nicaragua— no  one  In 
the  party  was  armed,  and  most  of  the 
guests  were  women.  Three  months 
ago.  Contra  forces  kidnaped  18-year- 
old  Tomas  Lopez,  the  son  of  two  reli- 
gious leaders.  His  body  was  found  3 
days  later,  his  toes  and  fingers  had 
been  broken,  his  shoulders  had  been 
pierced  by  bayonets,  and  acid  had 
been  poured  in  his  face.  Lopez  was  a 
civilian. 

Last  July,  Contra  rebels  attacked 
two  trucks  full  of  civilians.  Seven  were 
killed,  including  a  3-year-old  and  preg- 
nant mother.  Thirty-five  others  were 
injured. 

I  could  stand  here  for  hours  recount- 
ing the  horrible  details  of  countless, 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Contra 
rebels — a  group  of  mercenaries  our 
President  has  compared  to  our  own 
Fore  Fathers — crimes  committed  by  a 
groups  financed  and  trained  by  the 
U.S.  CIA.  Let  no  one  doubt  the  goal  of 
our   President   and   the   methods   of 


those  he  supports;  we  are,  in  effect, 
paying  for  state-supported  terrorism. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  lUusion 
of  having  taken  the  high  road,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  new  peace 
plan  for  Nicaragua.  Under  this  plan. 
$14  million  in  previously  appropriated 
funds  would  be  released  by  Congress 
to  provide  humanltjuian  aid  to  the 
Contras.  Military  aid,  under  the  plan, 
would  be  withheld  for  a  period  of  60 
days  during  which  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  progress  at  solving  problems 
that  have  taken  years  to  develop.  But 
is  our  Government  trxily  committed  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  that  country, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Despite  repeated  attempts  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  to  discuss  the 
Central  American  situation,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  shown 
little,  if  any,  interest  In  such  dialog. 
Only  3  months  ago.  this  administra- 
tion broke  off  talks  that  had  been 
going  on  since  last  summer— talks  that 
were  aimed  at  providing  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  the  trauma  engtilfing  Nicara- 
gua. If  the  administration  was  serious 
about  working  things  out  in  Nicara- 
gua, then  why  did  our  Government 
pull  out  of  one  of  the  primary  forums 
of  dialog? 

I  do  not  believe  for  1  minute  that  his 
administration  seeks,  or,  for  that 
matter,  wants  a  peaceful  solution  in 
Nicaragua  unless  it  involves  the 
achievement  of  its  immediate  aim— the 
ousting  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime.  In- 
stead. I  am  convinced  that  talk  of 
peace  proposals  is,  in  effect,  a  smoke- 
screen enabling  the  President  to  push 
through  aid  to  the  Contras  now.  and 
convert  that  aid  to  military  aid  at  the 
end  of  the  60-day  period.  We  have  an 
opportunity  today  to  prevent  that 
policy  from  being  carried  out,  by  re- 
fusing to  release  any  funds  for  the 
provisions  of  aid  to  Nicaragua. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  recent  days  about  several  compro- 
mise packages  that  would  allow  aid  to 
go  to  Nicaraguan  refugees,  or  through 
agencies  other  than  the  CIA.  But  I 
have  my  doubts  about  whether  there 
is  any  sure  way  to  prevent  money  from 
reaching  the  Contras  short  of  with- 
holding it  completely. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion is  charting  the  wrong  course  in 
our  relations  with  Nicaragua,  and. 
Indeed,  much  of  Central  America.  And 
by  charting  this  course  of  aggression 
and  military  assistance,  the  President 
is  predetermining  the  outcome.  I  need 
not  remind  any  of  my  colleagues  that 
military  solutions  breed  military  re- 
sponses— and  the  outcome  is  blood- 
shed, and  loss  of  liuiocent  Ufe,  and 
little  \s  accomplished. 

Instead,  our  Government  ought  to 
faithfully  pursue  the  course  chartered 
by  the  Contadora  group.  These  na- 
tions, which  have  acted  in  the  most 
courageous    and    honorable    manner, 


have  attempted  to  provide  a  forum  for 
meeting  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems  with  peaceful  solutions. 
Their  presentation  of  the  Contadora 
Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation  in  Cen- 
tral America  provides  a  framework  for 
peaceful  coexistence  and  democratic 
development  in  Central  America. 

I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  we 
ought  to  promote  peace  in  Nicaragua, 
and  throughout  Central  America,  by 
supporting  the  Contadora  Peace  Initi- 
ative. For  that  reason,  earlier  in  this 
session  I  introduced  HJl.  1335,  which 
would: 

First,  provide  for  direct  consulta- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  participants  of  the  Contadora 
process  in  order  to  develop  a  common 
policy  for  promoting  peace  in  Central 
America.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
United  States  would  work  actively  to 
persuade  other  governments  involved 
in  the  region  to  join  in  observing  the 
conditions  for  peace  established  by  the 
Contadora  process; 

Second,  provide  for  a  resumption  of 
direct,  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua;  and 

Third,  stispend  temporarily  all  U.S. 
support  for,  or  participation  in,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  activities  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Under  this  legislation, 
there  would  be  a  90-day  freeze  on  mili- 
tary assistance  and  construction  pro- 
grams, military  training  exercises,  and 
reconnaissance  flights  on  behalf  of 
other  nations. 

Having  traveled  to  Central  America 
myself,  last  autumn,  I  know  that  the 
Contadora  group  alone  cannot  solve 
the  vast  problems  of  that  region.  The 
United  States  has  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity to  support  this  process  for 
peace,  and  put  an  end  to  the  violence 
and  loss  of  life  that  now  defines  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  answer  to  that  region's  prob- 
lems does  not  lie  in  the  allocation  of 
money  for  military  aid.  nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  perpetuation  of  falsehoods  and 
smokescreens  which  seek  to  obscure 
the  real  issues.  The  answer,  instead, 
lies  in  good-faith  negotiations  and 
military  cease-fire.  I,  therefore,  strong- 
ly encourage  my  colleagues  to  refuse 
to  provide  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  to  commit  themselves  to 
pursuing  the  peaceful  course  of  the 
Contadora  nations. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that 
says  that  "a  journey  of  1,000  miles 
begins  with  the  first  step."  That  first 
step  is  always  the  hardest,  but  the 
Contadora  group  has  already  taken  It. 
I  Implore  my  colleagues  n^t  to  cause 
those  steps  to  falter.  Let  us  instead 
join  the  Contadora  group,  and  walk 
side-by-side  with  them  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  BiLnujKis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week,  one  of  my  constituents  called 


my  office  to  express  his  stotmg  opposi- 
tion to  any  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters.  He  stressed  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  issue,  as  a  political  science 
professor  and  a  Latin  affairs  scholar, 
and  was  quite  emphatic  in  his  belief 
that  such  a  policy  was  Immoral,  illegal, 
and  tantamount  to  supporting  terror- 
ists. 

Although  support  among  my  con- 
stituents for  President  Reagan's  Cen- 
tral American  policy  is  running  nearly 
2  to  1  in  favor,  I  was  frustrated  by  this 
particular  expression  of  opposition. 
While  I  was  impressed  with  my  con- 
stituent's sincerity,  I  was  quite  frank- 
ly, shocked  at  his  assessment  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America.  I  felt  that 
the  reports  he  gave  credence  to  told 
only  half  of  the  story,  and  that  he  was 
unaware  or  chose  to  Ignore  so  many 
facts  that  are  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua. 
So.  as  I  speak  today,  my  colleagues.  I 
am  speaking  not  just  to  you  but  to 
those  of  my  constituents  and  your  con- 
stituents who  have  not  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  the  Commimist  threat 
in  Central  America,  nor  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  American  response  to 
that  threat. 

The  first  area  of  misunderstanding, 
as  I  see  it,  is  the  character  of  the  San- 
dlnlsta regime  itself.  I  honestly  don't 
know  why  there  is  any  mi8\mderstand- 
Ing  on  this  point  because  the  facts  are 
quite  clear.  The  Sandinistas  openly 
espouse  Marxist-Leninist  means  and 
gCMkls.  They  are  closely  allied  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  who  have 
steadily  supplied  them  with  arms,  ad- 
visers, strategy,  and  technology  since 
the  Sandinistas  assumed  power  in 
1979.  In  fact,  there  are  roughly  10,000 
Soviet,  Cuban,  Extern  bloc,  Libyan, 
and  Palestinian  forces  in  Nicaragua, 
who  serve  not  only  as  military  advisers 
but  as  teachers,  and  Government  per- 
soimel  as  well.  It  is  essential  that  this 
foreign  influence  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  expressed  goal  of  commu- 
nism, which  is  quite  simply  a  world- 
wide communist  revolution.  Ironically, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  M-16 
rifles  captured  from  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  can  be  traced  to  American 
weapons  left  behind  in  Vietnam. 

Today.  Nicaragtia's  total  jxmed 
forces  exceed  110.000.  including  some 
60,000  active  duty  troops.  This  is  five 
times  the  size  of  Somoza's  national 
guard  and  larger  than  all  other  armies 
in  Central  America  combined.  Those 
who  want  to  explain  this  massive  and 
unprecedented  military  buildup  as  a 
defensive  reaction  to  American  med- 
dling are  dead  wrong,  and  they  must 
know  it.  The  buildup  began  immedi- 
ately when  the  Sandinistas  took 
power,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  leading  the  world  in  provid- 
ing economic  assistance  to  the  new 
regime.  But  our  $118  million  and  our 
good  intentions  could  not  persuade  the 
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Sandlnlrtaa  to  keep  their  promises  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
or  to  their  own  people— promises  of 
political  pluralism,  economic  revital- 
ization.  human  rishts,  and  neutrality. 
They  turned  immediately  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  prepared  to  export 
their  revolution  to  their  neighbors  in 
Central  America  through  the  use  of 
force  if  necessary. 

The  Sandinistas  have  given  arms. 
advice,  and  sanctuary  to  the  Salvador- 
an  rebels,  an  act  of  aggression  that  has 
not  gone  uimoticed  by  the  struggling 
democracies  in  the  region.  Those  who 
think  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  concerned  about  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Central  America  have 
not  been  listening  to  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America,  who  are  looliing  to  us 
for  assurance  that  we  do  care  about 
what  happens  in  our  hemisphere.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  a  E>emocrat- 
ic  American  President  who  based  his 
foreign  policy  on  the  principle  of 
human  rights  stopped  American  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Sandinistas  were 
abandoning  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  abandonment 
of  democratic  ideals  and  processes 
that  has  resulted  in  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  democratic  resistance. 
The  Contras  are  not  former  Somocis- 
tas  terrorizing  the  Nicaraguan  people 
as  some  would  have  us  believe.  This  is 
the  second  major  area  of  misunder- 
standing. While  some  are  indeed 
former  members  of  Somoza's  national 
guard,  many  more  are  former  Sandi- 
nistas, including  some  very  high  rank- 
ing Sandinistas,  as  well  as  simple 
workers  and  peasants.  All  are  disillu- 
sioned by  the  Sandinistas'  broken 
promises.  Press  censorship,  religious 
persecution,  rationing,  economic  tiu-- 
moU,  restrictions  on  assembly,  political 
repression,  government  threats  and 
human  rights  abuses— these  are  the 
totalitarian  controls  that  the  Contras 
are  fighting  against.  They  do  not  spe- 
cifically desire  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. But  they  are  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  to  drive  their  country  back 
toward  moderation  and  democracy. 

The  third  area  of  misunderstanding 
stems  from  the  first  two.  Those  who 
misiuiderstand  the  true  nature  of  the 
Sandinistas  and  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers who  oppose  them  cannot  help  but 
fail  to  understand  American  policy  in 
the  region.  Par  from  my  constituent's 
claim  that  supporting  the  Contras  is 
immoral.  I  feel  strongly  that  falling  to 
support  them  is  the  immoral  position 
for  the  United  States  to  take.  Our  re- 
fusal to  provide  aid  to  those  who 
struggle  for  freedom  against  a  heavily 
armed  and  foreign-supported  regime  is 
inconsistent  with  our  own  history. 

George  Will  has  appropriately  point- 
ed out  that  President  Reagan's  policy 
is  the  Truman  doctine  after  38  years 
of  Communist  advance.  I  would  make 


another  comparison  as  well  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  feel  the  United 
States  is  Illegally  interferrlng  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  nation. 
How  many  Oerman  Jews  could  have 
been  saved  if  other  countries  had  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  meddle  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Nazi  Germany? 
Let's  face  it.  Sometimes,  what  goes  on 
behind  the  borders  of  another  country 
is  our  business.  And  when  that  coun- 
try seeks  to  force  its  repressive  system 
on  its  neighbors,  who  happen  to  be 
our  neighbors  as  well,  then  we  are 
fully  Justified  in  supporting  those  who 
are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  democracy  in  our 
hemisphere.  Far  from  moving  the 
United  States  closer  to  commitment  of 
American  troops,  providing  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  a  way  of  avoiding  such  a 
commitment.  Histon^  has  shown  time 
and  time  again  that  aggression  must 
be  stopped  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
the  later  we  act,  the  higher  the  cost. 

Americans  have  developed  a  tenden- 
cy in  the  last  40  years  of  wanting  to 
bury  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  don't 
want  to  make  tough  foreign  policy 
choices.  We  don't  want  to  get  involved. 
We  take  our  own  freedom  and  security 
so  much  for  granted  that  we  look 
skeptically  at  claims  that  they  are 
threatened. 

This  tendency  has  been  strength- 
ened by  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  But  I  would 
propose  that  we  are  only  learning  se- 
lective lessons  when  we  fail  to  read  the 
final  chapters  of  the  Vietnam  lesson 
book.  In  this  10th  anniversary  year  of 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  we  should 
also  be  reminded  of  what  happens 
when  we  abandon  those  who  struggle 
against  Communist  tyranny.  We  must 
assume  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  South- 
east Asians  who  have  s\iffered  and 
died  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  repressive  regimes,  and  for  the 
thousands  more  who  have  flooded  for- 
eign shores  as  refugees. 

Some  say  we  wlU  have  another  Viet- 
nam if  we  support  the  Contras.  I  think 
it  Is  much  more  likely  that  we  will 
have  another  Vietnam  if  we  don't  sup- 
port them.  The  President's  plan  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
by  assisting  the  Contras  while  working 
for  a  cease-fire,  serious  negotiations, 
and  free  elections.  Is  a  good  one. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  my  constitu- 
ents, and  the  American  people  to  have 
the  courage  to  make  the  difficult  deci- 
sions now  and  to  firmly  establish  the 
American  commitment  to  supporting 
those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.  They  are  fighting  for  our 
freedom  as  well. 

D  1910 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IW  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torriccixi]. 


Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Chairman. 
America's  policies  in  Nicaragua  have 
been  evaluated  many  ways.  Some  have 
spoken  of  other  options  available  to 
our  country,  some  of  values,  some  of 
America's  image  in  the  world.  There  is 
another  consideration.  This  policy 
needs  to  be  evaluated  also  on  its  own 
terms. 

Three  years  after  the  Contra  inva- 
sion began,  it  has  yet  to  liberate  its 
first  town,  win  its  first  province,  or 
even  claim  a  single  military  victory. 

Four  years  ago  the  administration 
claimed  that  there  were  900  tons  a 
year  of  Soviet  military  equipment 
going  to  Nicaragua.  This  year  it  is 
18.000. 

Four  years  ago  they  spoke  of  a  few 
Cuban  advisers.  Now  they  speak  of 
thousands. 

No  longer  helicopters.  Now  they 
warn  of  planes. 

This  poUcy  has  radicalized  the  Nica- 
raguan regime.  It  has  become  a  pre- 
tense for  Soviet  military  involvement. 
It  is.  beyond  all  other  failures,  a  mili- 
tary failure.  It  needs  to  be  ended  to- 
night so  tomorrow  we  can  begin  to 
construct,  to  build  a  new  policy  that 
will  genuinely  meet  the  threats  In  the 
region. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Coirms]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  reflects  a  policy  based  on 
deceit,  misrepresentations,  and  cover- 
up:  it  is  a  policy  which  is  wrong  in  the 
first  place,  which  is  not  in  our  long- 
term  interests,  and,  as  such,  is  ulti- 
mately doomed  to  fail. 

The  President's  oft-stated  charge 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government  is 
that  it  is  a  "totalitarian  Marxist  dun- 
geon", unconcerned  with  human 
rights  and  bent  on  militarily  subvert- 
ing the  hemisphere.  This  Is  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  of  the  worst  kind  for 
it  is  creating  a  set  of  false  beliefs  that 
will  lead  us  into  a  losing  policy. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  the  false- 
hoods of  the  President's  statements  on 
this  matter. 

In  Nicaragua  there  are  no  death 
squads.  In  U.S.-supported  EH  Salvador, 
the  right  wing  death  squads  have  been 
responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  more  than  40,000  civilian  murders 
over  the  past  5  years. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  press  has  occasion- 
ally been  censored.  In  El  Salvador,  op- 
position Journalists  have  been  mur- 
dered and  their  newspapers  have  been 
bombed  into  silence.  Until  Nicaragua 
has  death  squads  like  those  of  El  Sal- 
vador, our  claim  to  be  fighting  to  re- 
storing civil  rights  in  Nicaragua  is  fat- 
uous. 

Nicaragua  is  not  totalitarian.  In  the 
internationally  monitored  elections 
last  November,  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation turned  out  to  vote — as  compared 


to  53  percent  in  the  United  States— for 
seven  different  political  parties  who 
now  hold  seats  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. In  Nicaragua  these  parties  were 
given  public  financing  and  free  televi- 
sion and  radio  time  but  there  were,  re- 
grettably occasional  restrictions.  In  El 
Salvador,  by  contrast,  opposition  lead- 
ers are  often  tortured  and  muirdered 
and  in  its  last  election,  voting  was 
mandatory  and  the  ballots  were  placed 
in  transparent  ballot  box  and  moni- 
tored by  the  EH  Salvadoran  military. 

With  60  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan 
economy  in  private  hands,  it  is  not  a 
Marxist  economy,  albeit  ftirther  to  the 
left  than  our  own.  But  neither  God 
nor  the  last  UJ3.  election  gives  us  the 
right  to  kill  our  neighbors  if  they  do 
not  copy  our  economy. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  brought  down  illiter- 
acy from  55  percent  to  13  percent  and, 
by  nearly  every  objective  measure  of 
human  rights,  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  much  more  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  its  people  than  are  the  gov- 
ernments of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras. 

The  charge  that  Nicaragua  is  bent 
on  militarily  subverting  the  region  is 
also  without  factual  basis.  After  4 
years  of  spending  over  $100  million  to 
fimd  the  Contras  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  interdicting  arms,  not  one 
single  cache  of  weapons  has  been 
interdicted.  Furthermore,  Nicaragua 
has  agreed  through  the  Contadora 
process  to  meet  every  stated  security 
concern  of  the  administration's  includ- 
ing a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers  and  support  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  stop  the  unde- 
clared war  against  Nicaragua.  Yet,  the 
administration  blocked  this  Contadora 
process  giving  no  intelligible  reason  as 
to  why. 

FlnaUy,  if  we  ever  really  have  a  le- 
gitimate security  threat,  we  have  the 
most  effective  military  tool  to  deal 
with  it:  we  have  control  over  the  seas. 

Every  premise  about  the  need  for  a 
war  against  Nicaragua  is  based  on  lies 
and  deceptions  which  provide  a  pre- 
text for  imposing  the  tyi>e  of  govern- 
ment that  the  administration  wants  to 
see  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  wrong,  it  won't 
work  and  I  am  tired  of  the  deception, 
my  constitutents  are  tired  of  the  de- 
ception and  the  American  people,  by 
at  least  70  percent,  are  tired  of  the  de- 
ception. 

For  over  132  years,  we  have  opposed 
in  Central  America  every  move  for 
social  reform.  Here  again  we  are  trying 
to  impose  our  kind  of  government  In 
Nicaragua  for  dubious  reasons.  Let  us 
not  fool  ourselves  as  to  what  funding 
for  the  Contras  really  is:  it  is  imperial- 
ism. Only  now  we  are  doing  it  by  ille- 
gally mining  harbors,  distributing 
manuals  of  death  and  by  funding 
former  Somoza  national  guardsmen 
who  make  up  46  of  the  48  leadership 
positions  within  the  Contras. 


It  is  time  to  stop  the  rhetoric,  cut  off 
the  hired  army  for  good,  practice  what 
we  preach  and  butt  out.  It  serves  our 
military,  economic,  and  human  inter- 
ests to  make  friends  among  our  neigh- 
bors. A  good  place  to  start  Lb  to  stop 
attacking  them.  Better  if  they  say 
"amlgo"  than  "uncle." 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
resimie  fimding  to  the  Contras  epito- 
mizes everything  that  is  wrong  with 
our  Nicaraguan  policy.  The  Contras 
have  been  a  tragedy  for  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  who.  according  to  every 
independent  human  rights  group, 
have  been  systematically  brutalized 
and  murdered  by  the  Contras.  More- 
over, the  Contras  will  not  be  able  to 
succeed  in  imposing  a  different  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  a  point  which  Is 
now  conceded  even  by  our  own  com- 
manders, including  General  Gomum. 
Finally,  it  wlU  backfire  in  terms  of  iso- 
lating us  from  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries who  oppose  the  Contra  funding. 
It  will  also  confirm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  their  beliefs  about 
U.S.  Imperialism  making  possibilities 
for  the  future  friendship  between  our 
two  peoples  less  likely. 

Until  there  is  a  peaceful  settlement, 
any  aid  will  only  prolong  the  murder 
and  mayhem.  Once  there  is  a  cease- 
fire and  negotiations  begin,  then  we 
should  be  dealing  with  the  question  of 
refugee  resettlement.  First,  however, 
we  must  stop  contributing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  creation  of  these  ref- 
ugees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  time  remaining  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Broomtikld]  is  58  minutes  and  the 
time  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  is  53%  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Shtth]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIdlTH  of  New  Hampshire.  Cer- 
tainly. I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments  on  speeches  that  I 
have  heard. 

Negotiation.  Ambassador  Shlaude- 
man  has  had  nine  meetings  with  the 
Sandinistas  and  gets  nowhere.  He 
talks  himself  blue  in  the  face.  They 
will  not  move.  They  are  intransigent. 
They  continue  to  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  their  internal  opposition,  the 
only  people  that  can  settle  this  prob- 
lem. 

Second,  poverty  is  the  enemy,  but 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  talk 
as  if  they  never  heard  of  the  Kissinger 
Commission,  which  proposed  $8  billion 
for  Central  America  over  a  5-year 
period.  Trying  to  get  that  passed  is 
quite  a  task. 


In  addition,  Honduras  is  the  poorest 
country  in  Central  America.  They  do 
not  have  a  major  Communist  insur- 
gency. So  while  poverty  is  a  problem 
down  there,  it  has  not  led  to  a  serious 
Communist  insurgency. 

And  last,  I  ask  my  friends,  who  is 
going  to  invest  in  Central  America  In 
an  area  of  guaranteed  instability  when 
the  Communists  take  over,  as  they 
surely  will. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
jrieldtaig  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  lend  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  already  risen 
in  support  of  aid  and  also  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  239. 

Before  I  begin  to  explain  why  I  sup- 
port the  aid.  I  would  like  to  Just  for  a 
moment  address  the  issue  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  President's  Central 
American  policy.  If  it  was  solely  up  to 
the  opponents  of  the  administration's 
policy,  one  could  not  help  but  be  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  little  or  no  public 
support  for  the  President's  efforts  in 
Central  America.  I  want  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  this  is  not  the  case.  I  want 
to  let  my  colleagues  know  that  the 
New  Hampshire  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  in  support  of  the 
President's  Central  American  policy. 
Indeed.  I  believe  once  people  become 
aware  of  the  facts  about  Central 
America,  they  cannot  help  but  agree 
with  the  need  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Unfortimately,  Central  America  has 
been  subject  to  a  massive  misinfcma- 
tion  campaign  by  the  left. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  in- 
clude in  the  RxcoRO  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  House, 
as  weU  as  a  letter  from  the  Cler*i  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 
HJl.  17— Stats  op  Nkw  Haxtsbirs 

Whereas,  throughout  the  annals  of  histo- 
ry, the  United  States  of  America,  under 
presldente  both  republican  and  democrat, 
has  pursued  In  the  western  hemisphere  dip- 
lomatic and  military  policies  predicated 
upon  preservlns  maximum  national  security 
for  our  people  from  real  or  potential  aggres- 
sors: now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 
That  the  honorable  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire supports  the  United  States  policy  of 
resisting  Communist  aggression  in  Cental 
America. 

Statk  op  New  Haxfshikk, 

HOUSB  OP  REFRCSERTATrVKS, 

Concord.  March  20. 19SS. 
Hon.  Ronald  Rkagam, 
President  of  the  United  State*. 
The  White  Houte. 
WaahingtoTi,  DC. 

Dkah  Mb.  PRXsiDEifT:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  February  26,  1985  in  session 
convened,      adopted      House      Resolution 
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Number  17.  reUUve  to  South  Ameiic*.  by  a 
roU  c»U  vote  of  Tesa  38»— Nftya  lU. 
Sincerely. 

Cami.  A.  Prbuoii. 

Hcnut  Clerk. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
threshold  question  is:  Are  we  willing 
to  accept  a  Soviet  Communist  Marxist 
state  in  Central  America?  Are  we  will- 
ing to  accept  another  Cuba  In  Nicara- 
gua and  In  Central  America?  I  say  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  that. 

To  not  support  aid  to  friendly  na- 
tions in  Central  America  Is  to  risk  na- 
tional security  problems  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  and  to  risk 
oppression  for  millions  In  our  neigh- 
bors south  of  the  border. 

In  conclusion,  in  response  to  a 
remark  made  by  my  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  a  few  minutes 
ago.  talking  about  the  real  situation; 
the  real  situation  in  comparison  to 
Vietnam.  Along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here.  I  spent  some  time  in 
Vietnam.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what 
happened  in  Vietnam  after  we  left.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  oppression  that 
took  place  afterwards.  Read  Parade 
magazine  center  section  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  Take 
a  good  look  at  that  and  find  out  what 
communism  does  and  find  out  who  vio- 
lates human  rights,  my  colleagues. 

Let  us  talk  about  human  rights  vio- 
lations. Let  us  read.  Let  us  read  facts 
that  are  not  Just  coming  from  one 
source  but  are  coming  from  many 
sources.  There  will  be  human  rights 
violations  all  right,  and  they  are  going 
to  be  on  the  part  of  the  Communist 
Sandinistas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiifl  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense. 

Bir.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  3  years 
Congress  and  the  White  House  have 
been  engaged  in  an  emotional  tug-of- 
war  over  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua. 
What  began  as  a  consensus  that  D.S. 
covert  aid  would  be  used  solely  to 
intercept  illegal  arms  traffic  has 
evolved  into  a  policy  of  military  aid  to 
the  5,000  so-called  "Contras"  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

Along  the  way  the  administration 
has  engaged  in  a  lot  of  rhetoric.  A 
little  negotiation,  and  some  disturbing 
sideshows  such  as  a  walkout  at  the 
World  Court  which  I  think  embar- 
rassed Americans,  and  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors,  which  shocked 
most  Americans. 

Now,  3  years  and  some  $80  million 
worth  of  forceful  "persuasion"  later, 
the  Sandinista  government  shows  no 
signs  of  crying  "uncle."  A  close  look  at 
our  policy  tells  why.  The  covert  war 


simply  doesn't  pose  a  direct  threat  to 
the  security  of  Nicaragua.  As  Oen. 
Paul  Oorman.  former  head  of  United 
States  forces  in  Central  America  ad- 
mitted earlier  this  year,  the  Contras. 
right  now,  have  no  hope  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Sandinista  government.  Can 
the  Contras  do  enough  damage  to 
make  the  Sandinistas  see  the  light  as 
the  administration  would  want  it  to? 
According  to  General  Oorman.  that 
would  take  "years." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  serious 
problems  with  both  the  structure  and 
the  policies  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. We've  known  that  since  at  least 
liMH)  when  President  Carter  made  the 
decision  to  suspend  n.S.  assistance  to 
Nicaragua.  But,  Instead  of  pursuing  a 
policy  of  forceful  dlploQUM:y,  the  Re- 
publican administration  created  a  mer- 
cenary army  to  make  war  against  the 
Sandinistas,  providing  them  an  excuse 
to  continue  their  own  "State  of 
Emergency"— weakening  the  judicial 
system,  cracking  down  on  freedom  of 
religion,  imposing  broad  censorship, 
and  silencing  free  labor  groups.  That 
is  what  happens  when  a  government  Is 
under  siege. 

Instead  of  a  realistic  assessment  of 
the  Nicaraguan  military,  we  In  this 
country  uid  in  this  Congress  have 
gotten  a  lot  of  scare  tactics  and  innu- 
endo, including  the  idea  that  Nicara- 
gua, with  virtually  no  air  force  or 
navy,  poses  a  threat  to  U.S.  shipping 
lanes.  We  have  gotten  descriptions  of 
the  Contras  as  modem  Thomas  Jeffer- 
sons  and  fighters  for  freedoms.  These 
are  people  who  have  killed  civilians 
and  even  attacked  wedding  pa. ties  in 
Nicaragua. 

D  1930 

And  Just  last  week,  instead  of  an  in- 
novative new  peace  plan  that  we  were 
all  promised  in  the  Congress,  Congress 
Instead  received  a  report  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  calls  for  a  doubling 
of  the  Contra  forces.  Increasing  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  the  Contras  Is 
not  going  to  destroy  the  Sandinistas  or 
suddenly  create  American-style  democ- 
racy and  free  markets  in  Nicaragua 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  see. 

By  the  way,  the  CIA  told  me  in  the 
Defense  Committee  Just  last  week  that 
the  private  sector  makes  up  60  percent 
of  the  economy  in  Nicaragua.  That  is 
something  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  seem  to  misunder- 
stand In  their  exaggerations  and  in- 
cendiary comments  in  this  debate  to- 
night. 

Instead,  what  increasing  the  number 
of  Contras  will  do  is  to  increase  the 
potential  for  a  clash  with  neighboring 
Honduras  and  widening  the  conflict 
and  Increasing  the  risk  of  Involvement 
of  the  United  SUtes  military. 

Mi.  Chairman,  a  vote  against  con- 
vert aid  is  not  a  ticket  to  the  Sandi- 
nista fan  club.  It  Is  a  call  to  end  the 
current  stalemate  and  pursue  policies 


that  have  a  realistic  chance  of  insur- 
ing our  interests  and  the  interests  of 
our  allies  in  Central  America. 

The  United  States  has  yet  to  explore 
all  options  for  developing  a  regional 
peace  plan  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Contadora  group.  Instead,  we  have 
seen  an  all-too-famillar  pattern  of  de- 
ception of  Congress  and  shifting  ra- 
tionalizations of  our  policy  as  the 
months  have  unfolded. 

The  Sandinistas  do  not  rule  Nicara- 
gua because  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try are  conunitted  to  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. They  rule  because  the  Sandinistas 
were  an  alternative  to  a  neo-Fasclst 
government  led  by  a  man  named 
Somoza 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCom] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AtrConi]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  criticize  Somoza,  and 
it  was  a  neo-Fasclst  regime  that  he 
ran.  It  was  a  regime  of  terror.  It  was  a 
regime  that  this  country  supported 
simply  because  he  was  clever  enough 
to  say  he  was  anti-Communist.  Well. 
Hitler  was  anti-Communist,  too.  and  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  better  stand- 
ard set  than  simply  saying  some  coun- 
try must  be  anti-CommunM  before 
that  country  warrants  our  aid. 

When  will  our  administration  and 
our  Republican  allies  leam  about  root 
causes  of  Insurrection?  If  you  want  to 
stop  left-wing  uprisings,  stand  up 
against  neo-Pascism  first,  stand  up 
against  Pinochet,  against  Marcos, 
against  the  racists  of  South  Africa, 
and  against  the  Somozas  of  the  world. 

I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  say 
that  the  Democrats  are  not  concerned 
about  conununism.  That  is  a  cheap 
smear.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  tonight  that  the  root  problem  is 
that  that  gentleman  who  made  that 
statement  and  his  allies  are  not  suffi- 
ciently concerned  about  fascism, 
which  causes  the  roots  of  insurrection 
which  all  of  us  deplore. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  lazLAifD]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  50  years 
ago,  in  1935,  Winston  Churchill  spoke 
these  words: 

Want  of  foresight,  unwUlinsnesa  to  act 
when  action  would  be  simple  and  effective. 
lacJt  of  clear  thinking,  confusion  until  the 
emergency  comes,  until  self-preservation 
strikes  Its  Jarring  gong,  these  are  the  fea- 
tures which  constitute  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  history. 
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With  these  words,  Churchill  at- 
tempted to  warn  his  coimtrymen  of 
the  impending  danger  posed  by  the  re- 
arming of  Germany  and  of  the  urgent 
need  for  Great  Britain  to  take  action. 
Churchill  was  a  minority  in  a  nation 
that  desperately  wanted  peace  and 
blinded  itself  to  the  danger  of  war. 
The  prevailing  British  attitude  permit- 
ted a  deteriorated  military  posture  and 
an  unfavorable  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  that  allowed  for  the  rise  of  Hit- 
ler's Germany,  as  the  gentleman 
before  me  just  said,  and  led  to  the 
very  war  that  all  in  Britain  wanted  to 
avoid. 

Churchill's  observations  on  the  in- 
ability to  leam  from  history  are  as  rel- 
evant today  as  they  were  in  1935.  Just 
like  Britain  in  that  earlier  era.  I  hear 
from  the  President's  critics  in  the 
debate  today  the  same  smooth-sound- 
ing platitudes  that  dominated  Britain 
in  the  1930's.  I  see  the  same  inability 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  unpleasant 
facts  of  Soviet  aggression  and  a  similar 
failure  to  accept  reality  when  it  de- 
parts from  the  hopes  of  our  idealism. 
Too  many  American  leaders,  many  of 
them  here  today,  and  others  in  every 
walk  of  American  life  are  opting  for 
popular  positions,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tant they  may  be  from  the  real  needs 
of  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Irklamd 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  SlLJAHOKR]. 

Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Sandinista's  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  was 
originally  welcomed  by  most  of  the 
international  conununity  with  optimis- 
tic enthusiasm.  The  United  States,  in 
fact  gave  the  now  Sandinista  regime 
over  $130  million  grant  to  sustain  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  in  the  first  2 
years,  including  an  $8  million  grant  to 
sustain  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in 
the  first  hours  of  the  revolution.  This 
optimism  faded,  however,  into  a  cruel 
nightmare  for  the  Nicaraguan  Jews 
and  Christians  as  well  as  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  reason:  The  San- 
dinista's selling  of  their  country  to 
radical  Marxist  elements,  most  nota- 
bly, the  Cubans  and  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  [PLOD. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  London.  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn  stated: 

within  the  philisophlcal  system  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  at  the  heart  of  their  psychol- 
ogy, hatred  of  Ood  Is  the  principal  driving 
force,  more  fundamental  than  all  their  po- 
litical and  economic  pretensions.  Militant 
atheism  Is  not  merely  incidental  or  marginal 
to  Communist  policy;  It  is  not  a  side  effect, 
but  the  Central  pivot.  To  achieve  Its  diaboli- 
cal ends.  Communism  needs  to  control  a 
population  devoid  of  religious  and  national 
feeling,  and  this  entails  the  destruction  of 
faith  and  nationhood. ' 


Nicaraguan  leadership  by  proclaim- 
ing itself  a  revolution  without  borders 
and  by  declaring  itself  in  solidarity 
with  Yasser  Arafat  in  the  world  revo- 
lution and  by  its  harsh  persecution  of 
religious  groups  has  set  itself  up  as  a 
model  example  of  Solzhenitsyn's  anal- 
jrsls.  Most  likely  because  of  the  Sandi- 
nista's link  to  the  PLO,  the  Jews  have 
been  the  most  thoroughly  oppressed 
religious  group  in  Nicaragua,  if  not  in 
numbers  than  certainly  in  the  com- 
pleteness to  which  their  exile  and  cul- 
tural genocide  took  place. 

The  PLO  desire  to  overthrow  the 
Somoza  regime  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  legitimate  revoluton  of  Nicara- 
g\ian  citizens  against  the  dictatorship. 
It  had  historical  roots  of  its  own.  Just 
why  Nicaragua  is  of  concern  to  the 
PLO  is  best  explained  tn  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Jerusalem's  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek,  entitled  "For  Jerusalem."  He 
revealed  that  Nicaragua  played  a 
major  role  In  obtaining  arms  for  Israel 
during  the  crucial  period  of  its  cre- 
ation in  1948.  Kollek  met  the  older 
General  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  to  plead 
Isreal's  case. 

According  to  Kolleck: 

Somoza  as  well  as  the  Nicaraguan  foreign 
minister  cooperated  because  of  their  strong 
basic  sympathy  with  our  cause.  Our  agree- 
ment Included  the  understanding  that  Nica- 
ragua would  vote  for  Israel  in  the  United 
Nations  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  a 
point  to  which  they  pledged  themselves  out 
of  genuine  conviction. 

Prior  to  the  1979  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion, Nicaragua  had  consistently  sup- 
ported Israel  in  the  United  Nations 
and  was  one  of  the  very  few  nations 
that  voted  against  the  resolution  con- 
demning Zionism  as  racism.* 

Clearly,  the  PLO  had  a  vested  inter- 
ested in  overthrowing  the  Somoza 
regime  in  Nicaragtui.  The  results  of 
the  alliance  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  PLO  are  evident  upon  Nicara- 
gua society.  This  paper  will  examine 
the  PLO-Sandlnista  link  and  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  re- 
ligious persecution  in  Nicaragua  and 
other  Central  American  countries,  par- 
ticularly against  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty. 

ARAB  nVOLVnCXNT  »  LATHI  AMXHICA 

Latin  America  has  always  been  an 
important  source  of  support  to  Israel 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  Israel's  first 
25  years  of  existence  Latin  American 
nations  provided  more  than  half  of 
the  U.N.  votes  supportive  of  Israel. 
During  the  1967  war,  Latin  America 
was  more  supportive  of  Israel  than 
anv  other  bloc  of  countries.  However, 
by  the  seventies  their  support  has 
weakened  as  Latin  American  nations 
began  to  split  into  political  factions. 
Still  today,  Israel  and  Arab  nations 
perceive  Latin  America  to  be  impor- 
tant politically  to  the  survival  of 
Israel. 

In  a  visit  to  Mexico  in  1975,  Egypt's 
Vice  Chancellor  Gamal  Mansour  ex- 


pressed the  importance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican U  Jf .  votes. 

For  the  Arabs,  the  support  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  Is  essential  because  they  hope 
to  obtain  a  majority  for  a  resolution  In  the 
next  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
noognMat  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to 
convert  themselves  into  a  political  entity;  to 
pennlt  the  AratM  to  recuperate  the  territo- 
ries occupied  In  the  war  of  1967  and  confirm 
the  principle  that  no  country  can  acquire 
territories  of  another  by  force. 

Gamal  Mansour's  visit  was  only  one 
of  many  such  Arab  missions  in  the 
Arab  League  campaign  to  sway  Latin 
America  toward  a  pro-Arab  stance. 
The  Latin  American  governments  re- 
sisted Arab  efforts;  however,  the  1973 
quadrupling  of  oil  prices  put  new  pres- 
sures upon  their  economics  and  inter- 
national policies. 

The  Arabs  began  to  use  petrodollars 
and  vitally  needed  oil  to  pressure  the 
Latin  American  nations  Into  the  Arab 
camp.  Fouad  Naffah,  who  was  the 
Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  and  acting 
as  a  representative  to  the  Arab  League 
in  1973,  traveled  to  seven  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  In  his  tour,  he  informed 
the  govenmients  that  "no  underdevel- 
oped country  that  backs  the  just  cause 
of  the  Arab  world  will  suffer  from  an 
energy  shortage."  In  addition  to  a 
guaranteed  oil  supply,  Naffah  also 
made  promises  of  Arab  investments  to 
strengthen  the  suffering  Latin  Ameri- 
can economies. 

In  1981,  Arab  representatives  met  in 
Tunis  and  decided  to  focus  on  gaining 
the  support  of  Latin  America  in  an 
effort  to  oust  the  Israelis.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  decision: 

They  decided  to  imleash  an  anti-Semitic 
campaign  designed  to  undermine  the  status 
of  Jews  in  Latin  America  to  nullify  the  po- 
litical and  economic  support  which  the 
Latin  American  Jewish  communities  provide 
IsraeL* 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion was  selected  as  the  primary  in- 
strument of  the  campaign  in  Latin 
America: 

Arab  ambasBadors.  other  high  ranking  em- 
issaries and  representatives  of  the  PLO  have 
been  criascrooslng  the  region  In  a  coordinat- 
ed, heavily  financed  effort  to  secure  author- 
ization to  establish  an  official  PLO  office  in 
every  Latin  American  capitaL* 

The  PLO  has  made  limited  progress 
during  the  past  3  years  in  its  attempt 
to  open  offices  in  Latin  American  cap- 
itals. So  far,  the  PLO  has  established 
offices  in  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  and  Mexico.  Brazil  and  Venezu- 
ela were  thought  to  be  prime  candi- 
dates for  the  PLO;  however,  they  have 
resisted  the  heavy  Arab  economic  and 
political  pressures.  The  main  obstacle 
the  PLO  faces  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
international  terrorist  network;  and  to 
allow  the  PLO  to  legitimatize  them- 
selves in  the  region  by  opening  an 
office  would  endanger  the  security  of 
Latin  American  nations  and  help  pro- 
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mote    antl-Semltiam     In    our     hemi- 
sphere. 


I  AOAimT  uuoious 

The  BaiMilnlrta  govemment  has 
been  responsible  for  many  abuses 
against  the  right  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  Nicaragua.  The  Jews,  so  far, 
have  been  the  most  intensely  targeted 
group  for  persecution.  The  govem- 
ment began  Its  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  quasi-official  govemment 
newspaper  Nuevo  Dlario.  On  July  15 
and  17.  1983.  the  paper  carried  articles 
that  were  not  only  anti-Zionist  but 
also  antl-€emitlc.  Jews  were  blamed 
for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  using  the 
"myth"  of  the  chosen  people  to  massa- 
cre Palestinians,  and  using  financial 
power  to  gain  political  control  of  the 
United  States.  The  articles  referred 
also  to  "Sjmagogues  of  Satan."  and  re- 
hearsed old  canards  that  "world 
money,  the  banks  and  finance  are  in 
the  hands  of  descendants  of  Jews,  the 
eternal  protectors  of  Zion."  * 

Although  resident  In  Nicaragua  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity has  alwajrs  been  exceedingly 
smalL  The  1972  population  of  about 
200  shrank  to  about  80  after  the  earth- 
quake. After  the  overthrow  of  Anasta- 
sio  Somosa  in  1979,  many  Jews  fled 
into  exile,  along  with  others  close  to 
the  regime.  Today,  there  are  about  8 
to  10  Jews  living  in  Nicaragua,  and 
only  a  few  Jewish-owned  firms.  These 
Indivldvials  and  businesses  exist  under 
the  suppressive  conditions  of  the  San- 
dinista  regime.* 

The  main  reason  for  the  departure 
of  Nlcaraguan  Jews  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  revolutionary  govemment 
treated  them.  Their  properties  were 
among  the  first  to  be  confiscated.  Jews 
who  owned  factories  and  stores  were 
ejected  from  their  homes  and  places  of 
business.  Their  properties  were  turned 
over  to  Arabs  and  local  workers.  Many 
acc\uations  were  made  against  them 
without  proof.  Often,  their  individual 
safety  was  threatened.'  The  foregoing 
took  Piace  in  an  environment  political- 
ly and  emotionally  charged.  Jews  were 
accused  of  support  for  the  Somoza 
govemment  and  blamed  for  Israeli  as- 
sistance to  the  Somosa  government.* 

The  final  blow  against  the  Jewish 
community  came  when  Sandlnlsta  sup- 
porters scorched  the  doors  of  the  only 
synagogue  in  Itfanagua  while  worship 
services  were  In  progress.  The  Sandi- 
nistas then  seized  the  synagogue,  de- 
stroying aU  religious  items  and  putting 
pro-government  posters  over  all  reli- 
gious symbols.  The  synagogue  then 
became  "an  elite  social  club  for  the 
children  of  high-ranking  Sandlnlsta 
officials."  •  Since  then.  Jews  have  tried 
to  regain  their  property  and  return  to 
their  homes,  but  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment has  directed  the  courts  not  to 
act  on  any  request  by  a  Jew  seeking  to 
return  to  Nicaragua.  ■<> 

On  a  number  of  occasions  there  have 
been  attacks  against  religious  leaders 


which  have,  at  times,  become  violent. 
These  attacks  are  not  only  specifically 
aimed  at  the  Jewish  religion,  but  also 
at  the  Christians,  most  notably  the 
Catholics  and  the  fundamental  Mora- 
vian Church.  The  uneasy  situation  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  most  Nlcara- 
guan dtisens  are  professed  Catholics. 
These  attacks  have  been  sponsored  by 
so-called  divine  mobs  or  confrontation 
groups  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Nicaragua  [F8LN1.>> 
Harassment  has  also  been  extended  to 
Pope  John  Paul  n  who  in  March  of 
1982  visited  Nicaragua  and  was  sub- 
jected to  inexcusable  abuse.  The  Pon- 
tiff was  forced  to  speak  from  a  plat- 
form that  had  revolutionary  billboards 
as  a  backdrop.  Also  during  his  homily, 
the  Pope  was  barely  audible  to  the 
large  crowd  because  the  Sandlnlsta 
govemment  provided  him  with  a  poor 
sound  system  which  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  shouting  of  pro-govern- 
ment slogans  by  the  "devlne  mob.">* 

In  addition,  the  govemment  banned 
from  publication  letters  from  Pope 
Paul  n  which  criticized  the  govern- 
ments effort  to  create  a  Marxist  "peo- 
ples" church."  The  leaders  of  this 
"peoples"  church  have  insulated  the 
Catholic  Church  by  trying  to  change 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  offensive  relnterpretation  depicts 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  as  in  fact 
not  the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  the 
"Mother  of  the  Revolutionary."'*  The 
govemment  has  also  gone  so  far  as  to 
discredit  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  in- 
stead label  him  "the  First  Sandl- 
nlsta." '• 

The  govemment  actively  discrimi- 
nates between  those  clergy  who  share 
its  political  viewpoints  and  those  who 
are  Indifferent  or  critical.'*  An  exam- 
ple of  this  was  seen  when  the  regular 
church  sponsored  televising  of  the 
Mass  was  replaced  with  broadcasts  of 
priests  who  took  a  pro-government  po- 
slUon." 

Of  the  east  coast  Indians  and  Creole 
natives  in  Nicaragua,  80  percent  are 
members  of  the  Protestant  Moravian 
Church.  The  govemment  has  repeat- 
edly described  the  Moravian  Church 
as  a  center  of  counterrevolutionary 
sentiment.  As  a  result,  the  Sandinistas 
have  reportedly  burned  more  than  50 
churches,  confiscated  church  proper- 
ty, harassed  church  leaders,  and  taken 
other  actions  to  undermine  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  church.  In  addition, 
govemment  groups  had  stepped  up  at- 
tacks on  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Mor- 
mons, and  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  ac- 
cusing the  sects  of  having  direct  links 
to  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.'* 

The  antl-semltlc  curUin  that  has  de- 
scended over  Nicaragua,  and  any  other 
place  where  Sandlnlsta  inspired  revo- 
lutions have  spread  to.  is  one  of  seri- 
ous repercussions  for  all  Jews.  To  em- 
phasize, one  of  the  first  moves  taken 
\ 
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by  the  Sandinistas  govemment  when 
it  took  control  was  to  cut  off  all  diplo- 
matic ties  to  Israel.'*  Obviously,  this  Is 
consistent  with  the  Sandinistas'  stated 
intention  to  root  "Zionism"  out  of 
Central  America.  In  fact,  a  block  of 
Salvadorans  based  in  Washington.  DC, 
and  loyal  to  the  Sandinistas  were 
asked  to  provide: 

...  a  coDdemnatlon  of  the  Zionist  state  of 
laraeL  because  of  Its  participation  In  maln- 
talnlns  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  the  Peoples  of  Palestine.  El  Salvador 
and  South  Africa  are  forced  to  live.'* 

The  ideological  union  between  the 
PLO  and  the  Sandinistas  begins  to  be 
exposed  with  this  sUtement  of  direct 
anti-fiemltlc  attitudes  toward  Israel. 

THX  PLO,  THK  lAllBnnSTAS  Am  THS 

BALVAsoKAii  ousaanjju 
On  January  12,  1983,  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  the  commander  of  the  revo- 
lution and  a  member  of  the  P8LN  de- 
livered a  speech  to  a  special  ministeri- 
al meeting  of  the  coordinating  bureau 
of  the  nonaligned  Countries  on  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  this 
speech  he  labeled  Israel's  policies  to- 
wards the  Palestinians  as  being  irre- 
sponsible and  that  criminal  actions 
were  being  taken  against  "the  herioc 
Palestinian  people"  by  Israel.*'  As  the 
Palestinians  were  being  praised  and 
exhorted  by  the  Sandinistas,  the 
Jewish  ciUzens  of  Nicaragua  were 
being  essentiaUy  expelled  from  their 
own  country.  The  Nlcaraguan  Jews 
blame  the  loss  of  their  Jobs,  homes 
and  businesses  along  with  the  general 
persecution  on  the  presence  of  the 
PLO.«« 

Late  in  1979,  1. 000  delegates  from 
Arab  and  Latin  American  nations  met 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  These  delegates 
formed  two  organizations.  The  first  is 
known  as  the  Pan-American  Institute 
of  Arab  Culture  headquartered  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  second  organi- 
zation is  the  Arab-American  Informa- 
tion, Publicity,  and  Communications 
Center  based  in  Santiago,  Chile.  One 
of  the  basic  initiatives  of  these  two  or- 
ganizations is  made  clear  in  a  commu- 
nique published  by  the  delegates 
saying  that  they  would: 

.  .  .  work  for  the  free  self^detenninatlon 
of  the  Palestinians  and  their  right  to  a 
homeland  ...  we  consider  the  PLO  the  le- 
gitimate representative  of  that 
people  .  .  .  •• 

Victor  Ananias  of  Chile,  president  of 
the  federation,  was  quoted  in  Agence 
France  Presse,  October  6.  1979,  as  stat- 
ing: 

The  solution  we  propose  for  the  Middle 
East  Is  the  disappearance  of  Israel  to  make 
way  for  a  secular,  democratic  Palestinian 
sUte.*« 

Other  delegates  were  asked  whether 
the  PLO  was  a  terrorist  organization? 
Their  reply  was  that  the  PLO  armed 
activity  was  "legitimate  defense."  »» 

The  PLO's  involvement  in  covert  op- 
erations with  the  Sandinistas  is  not  a 
recent  occurrence.  Active  cooperation 


between  these  two  revolutionary 
groups  has  existed  as  early  as  1969 
when  Bonlto  Escobar  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas met  with  three  high  ranking  PLO 
officials  in  Mexico  City.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  50  Sandinistas  were  sent 
to  training  camps  at  PLO  facilities  In 
Tyre.  Lebanon.  Not  only  did  they 
accept  training,  but  they  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  PLO  against  King 
Hussein  of  Jordon  in  1970.  Patrick  Ar- 
guello  Ryan,  a  Sandlnlsta  trained  in 
the  Middle  East,  was  Leila  Khased's 
partner  in  an  abortive  attack  on  an  El 
Al  airliner  Just  outside  of  Amster- 
dam—Ryan was  killed  in  the  attack.** 
The  ties  between  the  two  groups  has 
continued  for  15  years  without  inter- 
ruption. 

As  a  result  of  this  relationship,  not 
much  attention  was  given  when  the 
PLO  announced  a  grant  of  $12  million 
to  Nicaragua  for  economic  aid.*^  The 
PLO  also  has  helped  the  Sandinistas 
to  gain  support  from  other  radical 
Arab  countries  such  as  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafl's  Libya  which  has  given  $100 
million  under  an  "agricultural  appro- 
priation."** Qadhafi  has  in  the  past 
aided  many  other  terrorist  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Montoneros  in  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Revolutionary  Coordi- 
nating Junta  founded  in  1974  as  the 
first  bridge  between  Latin  America 
and  Cuba.  Prom  January  25  to  Febru- 
ary 1.  1981,  Libya  sponsored  a  meeting 
with  the  Sandinistas,  PLO,  Monton- 
eros. the  JLR  plus  two  other  Marxist 
groups  from  Chile— the  United  Popu- 
lar Action  Movement  and  the  Move- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  Left.  The 
stated  reason  for  the  meeting  was 
"*  *  *  to  draw  up  a  unified  plan  of 
struggle  against  all  types  of  fascism 
and  imperialism  in  America."** 

In  addition  to  money,  the  PLO  has 
been  sending  massive  shipments  of  ar- 
maments to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor. U.S.  News  &  World  Rep>ort  stated 
that  there  had  been  an  interception  of 
a  plane  load  of  weapons  in  Tunis 
which  was  sent  to  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  PLO.*°  Weapons  are  always  in 
abiindance  and  training  is  also  being 
provided  for  leftist  forces  in  Central 
America."  The  PLO  cadres  who  have 
infiltrated  into  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador are  providing  this  training.** 
Yasser  Arafat  has  himself  admitted 
that  Sandinistas  had  received  training 
in  PLO  camps."  The  PLO  stated  in 
1982  that  it  was  fighting  alongside  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  guerrillas.  These  were 
actual  PLO  troops  participating  in 
combat  in  both  £3  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua.** 

According  to  the  Washinton  Post  of 
July  12,  1979,  there  were  Sandlnlsta 
fighters  training  in  PLO  camps  located 
in  Algiers.  The  activity  of  the  PLO  was 
best  summed  up  by  this  statement  by 
Jorge  Mandi,  FSLN  spokesman  to  the 
Kuwaiti  newspaper  Al  Watan. 

He  said: 


.  .  .  there  is  a  longBtandlng  blood  unity 
between  us  and  the  Palestinian  Revolution. 
Many  of  the  units  belonging  to  the  Sandl- 
nlsta movement  were  at  Palestinian  Revolu- 
tionary bases  In  Jordan  ...  It  is  natural 
that  in  our  war  against  Somosa  we  received 
Palestinian  aid  for  our  revolution  in  various 
forms.*' 

These  various  forms  Included  PLO 
pilots  sent  to  Nicaragua  and  PLO 
"freedom  fighters"  sent  to  EH  Salva- 
dor.** Also  a  plane  load  of  weapons  in 
route  to  Nicaragua  from  the  PLO  la- 
beled as  medical  supplies.  Just  as  the 
recent  Libyan  shipment,  was  intercept- 
ed in  Brazil.*'  Those  are  sius>ected  to 
l>e  Just  two  of  many  such  shipments. 
In  May  1982.  the  PLO  gave  a  Boeing 
707  Jet  to  Nicaragua  presumably  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  arms.**  In 
addition,  there  is  a  Belgian  Air-Char- 
ter Service  that  is  wholly  owned  by 
the  PLO  that  is  used  to  transport 
arms  to  the  insurgents  In  El  Salvador, 
through  Nicaragxia.** 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  PLO  started  with 
a  similar  ideological  base  and  has  ex- 
panded to  their  commitments  to  over- 
throw governments,  that  are  contrary 
to  their  vision.  In  a  letter  from  a 
group  of  Salvadorans  based  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  and  loyal  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas, they  stated,  "•  •  •  Our  situation  is 
very  much  the  same  as  the  Palestinan 
freedom  fighters."*"  Because  of  the 
unity  between  the  FSLN  and  the  PLO, 
Nicaragua  cut  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel  and  granted  diplomatic 
status  to  the  PLO  on  July  22,  1980. 
The  office  representing  the  PLO  was 
officially  opened  in  Managua  with  a 
staff  of  70.  The  PLO's  presence  in  Ma- 
nagua was  accepted  warmly  as  evi- 
denced by  the  hero's  welcome  Arafat 
received  when  he  visited  Nicaragua  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
takeover.*'  In  his  speech,  Arafat 
praised  the  "strategic  and  militant  ties 
between  the  Sandlnlsta  and  Palestini- 
an revolutions."  ** 

Tomas  Bouge  Martinez,  the  Interior 
Minister  of  Nicaragua,  stated  to 
Yasser  Arafat:  "We  say  to  our  brother 
Arafat,  that  Nicaragua  is  his  land  and 
the  PLO  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  San- 
dinistas." In  response  to  this  state- 
ment of  goodwill  Arafat  replied:  "The 
links  between  us  are  not  new.  Your 
comrades  did  not  come  to  our  coimtry 
Just  to  train,  but  also  to  fight.  Your 
enemies  are  our  enemies."  **  Of 
course,  the  enemies  of  the  PLO  are 
the  Jews,  particularly  those  living  in 
Israel.  To  demonstrate  the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  the  PLO  and  the  Sandinistas 
against  Israel,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the 
Israeli  Embassy  in  San  Salvador.  The 
People's  Revolutionary  Army  claimed 
responsibility  and  said  the  bombing 
was  in  "solidarity  with  the  Palestinian 
people."  ** 

TRXPLO  AMD  MKXICO 

In  1975,  Mexican  President  Luis 
Ek:heverria  met  with  Yasser  Arafat 
and  gave  the  PLO  permi&sion  to  open 


an  office  in  Mexico.  The  succeeding 
President  of  Mexico.  Lopez  Portillo. 
reluctantly  honored  his  pedecessor's 
commitment,  and  allowed  the  opening 
of  a  PLO  office.  However,  the  office 
was  limited  to  a  staff  of  one  person 
without  diplomatic  status.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Association  Mexicana  de 
Amlstad  con  el  Pueblo  Palestino 
[AMAPP],  the  PLO  office  has  used 
cultural  events  to  spead  its  message. 
In  addition,  the  office  has  recruited 
exiled  leftists  and  revolutionaries 
living  In  Mexico  to  work  for  their 
cause.  Ehcamples  of  the  PLO  activities 
in  Mexico  Include  anti-Israeli  adver- 
tisements, publications,  and  demon- 
strations attacking  "Zionism  as 
Racism." 

THX  FLO  AjiD  coexA  axc* 

On  May  8.  1982.  President  Luis  Al- 
berto Monge  announced  an  extensive 
policy  of  internal  security  in  order  to 
combat  the  increasing  terrorist  activi- 
ty in  Costa  Rica.  In  his  speech  he  spe- 
cifically expressed  concern  about  the 
PLO  and  Libyan  threat.  The  National 
Security  Agency  LASNl  of  Costa  Rica 
confirmed  that  Ubya  has  been  train- 
ing young  Coeta  Ricans  as  terrorists. 
The  ASN  has  also  linked  Libya  to  the 
secret  terrorist  training  camps  operat- 
ing in  Costa  Rica. 

Many  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  were 
alarmed  with  former  President  Ro- 
drigo  Carazo  Odio's  embrace  of  the 
Arab  cause.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Arabs  had  offered  financial  assistance 
to  the  President's  pet  project,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Peace,  in  exchange  for  per- 
mission to  open  a  PLO  office.  Ambas- 
sador Yamuni  of  Costa  Rica  increased 
the  controversy  when  he  announced  to 
reporters  that  the  govemment  had  of- 
ficially recognized  the  PLO.  However. 
Foreign  Minister  Bernard  Neibaus 
quickly  denied  the  statement  with 
good  reason  since  Costa  Rica  has  been 
struggling  with  high  oil  prices  and  ter- 
rorist activity. 

THX  FLO  AKD  PAHAKA 

The  Panamanian-Arab  League  of 
Solidarity  with  the  Palestinian  People 
and  the  PLO  [LIGASOPOLP]  have 
been  working  to  gain  support  among 
the  people  of  Panama.  Carlos  Perez 
Herrera.  cousin  of  the  late  Gen.  Omar 
Torrijos,  was  the  first  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  LIGASOPOLP.  Torrijos  was  a 
conunander  of  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  eminence  gris  of 
F*anamanian  politics.  After  the  death 
of  Torrijos  in  1981,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  governmental  support  for 
the  PLO.  However,  PLO  activity  and 
propaganda  directed  against  the  Pana- 
manian Jewish  community  has  been 
disruptive.  LIGASOPOLP  wiU  contin- 
ue to  fimction  in  Panama  with  Libya 
as  its  main  financial  sponsor.  The  Pan- 
amanian Govemment  has  kept  it 
promise  to  prevent  the  opening  of  an 
official  PLO  office,  and  there  are  no 
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Indicatloiu  thAt  they  wlU  break  this 
promise. 

OOMCLUmiOII 

PLO  sctlvlty  In  Cmtral  America  has 
been  Inereadnc,  and  there  are  no  Indi- 
catloos  that  their  involvement  will  di- 
minish. In  IMl.  Yasser  Arafat,  ex- 
presslns  the  commitment  of  the  PLO 
in  that  region  of  the  world,  stated: 

We  we  k  great  revolution  that  can  never 
be  Intimidated.  We  have  oonnecUoos  with 
til  the  revolutionary  movementa  throusb- 
out  the  world.  In  El  Salvador.  In  Nlcara- 
gu»— «nd  I  reiterate  Salvador— and  elae- 
where  In  the  world.** 

"The  way  to  Jerusalem  leads 
throush  Managua,"  was  more  than 
Just  an  empty  statement  made  by 
Yasser  Arafat  on  July  27.  1980.  Arafat 
clearly  intends  to  have  Nlcaraguan 
and  Salvadoran  support  in  his  effort 
to  destroy  Israel  and  establish  a  Marx- 
ist regime. 

The  PLO.  combined  with  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  presence,  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  vulnera- 
ble Central  American  governments. 
The  United  States  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  Sovlet-Cuban-PLO  di- 
mension, along  with  the  PLO  threat  to 
the  Jewish  community,  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  American  poUey 
which  protects  our  interests  as  well  as 
Central  American  democracies  and  re- 
ligious freedom. 

As  anti-Semitism  grows  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, as  was  stated  last  week  during 
the  Holocaust  memorial,  never  again. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Hi.  Chairman,  the  issue  we  are  con- 
sidering today  Involves  much  more 
than  $14  million.  How  we  spend  this 
money,  or  whether  we  spend  it  at  all. 
will  decide  how  we  approach  Central 
America  and  Its  problems.  When  you 
cut  through  all  of  the  rhetoric  and 
partisan  hyperbole,  the  issue  boils 
down  to  a  simple  choice — peace  or 
war? 

Historically,  the  American  people 
have  been  peacelovlng,  but  have  not 
shrunk  from  war  when  there  was  no 
other  alternative.  As  the  major  power 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  a 
wide  range  of  political,  economic  and 
ctiltural  resources  to  shape  events  In 
Central  America  without  bankrolling  a 
war.  The  American  people  know  this 
Instinctively  and  overwhelmingly 
oppose  any  further  aid  to  the  Contras. 
We  should  heed  this  grassroots 
wisdom  and  develop  a  policy  that  goes 
to  our  strength,  while  leavUig  us  with 
a  range  of  options  short  of  war.  Even 
more  than  taxes,  war  should  be  a  last 
resort;  not  the  first  thing  you  think  of. 

We  must  have  no  illusions  about  the 
natxire  of  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 
Nor  should  we  ignore  our  vital  inter- 
ests In  the  region.  We  all  oppose  cen- 
sorship. We  are  all  offended  by  Sandl- 
nlsta rudeness  to  the  Pope.  We  reject 
arbitrary  arrest.  We  all  agree  that  It  Is 
not  In  our  Interests  for  Nicaragua  to 
become  firmly  fixed  along  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  axis. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  have 
no  illusions  about  the  Contras.  Most 
of  their  leaders  are  the  same  people 
who  were  ousted  in  a  popular  revolu- 


tion. The  Contra  effort  In  Nicaragua 
has  been  characterized  by  bloody 
human  rights  violations.  Most  of  the 
victims  have  been  civilians.  What  is 
more,  top  U.S.  military  officials  con- 
cede that  the  Contras  lack  the 
strength  or  popularity  to  shoot  their 
way  to  power.  Providing  this  group 
with  military  of  humanitarian  aid  will 
not  serve  our  policy  objectives.  In- 
stead, approval  of  the  tl4  million  to 
aid  the  Contras  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  FX>Jl.'s  Good  Neighbor 
policy  and  bring  back  the  ugly  Ameri- 
can who  drives  his  Latin  American 
neighbors  away  from  us. 

What  we  seem  to  have  with  this  ad- 
ministration is  $14  million  in  search  of 
a  policy.  Initially,  the  administration 
argued  that  aid  to  Contras  was  needed 
to  interdict  arms  shipments  to  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador.  When  no  evi- 
dence could  be  produced  to  support 
that  claim,  the  administration  goal 
became  to  get  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  cry  uncle,  whatever  that 
means.  Even  the  President  agrees, 
though,  that  it  should  not  mean  we 
are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  He  knows.  Just  as 
we  all  do,  that  under  international  law 
it  is  illegal  to  make  war  or  commit  acts 
of  war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Yet  by  providing  the  Contras  with  the 
means  to  wage  war  against  a  govern- 
ment that  we  officially  and  publicly 
recognize,  we  would  be  making  war 
without  admitting  it  openly  and  offi- 
cially. The  administration  acknowl- 
edged as  much  when  It  refused  to 
defend  its  policy  before  the  World 
Court. 

What  Is  lacking  In  the  administra- 
tion approach  is  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Forgetting  that  Nicaragua  Is  a  small 
country  of  3  million  people  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  less  than  $900,  the 
administration  has  raised  the  stakes  to 
try  to  turn  this  Issue  Into  a  showdown 
between  East  and  West.  There  has 
been  no  convincing  evidence,  however, 
of  any  major  aid  to  the  rebels  in 
neighboring  El  Salvador  or  anywhere 
else.  Administration  claims  that  Soviet 
crates  contained  Soviet  Mig  fighters 
turned  out  to  be  no  more  accurate 
that  the  claim  that  the  Pope  endorses 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  The  I*resl- 
dent's  comparison  of  the  Contras  to 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Hamilton, 
Franklin,  and  the  other  giants  of  the 
American  Revolution  Is  an  offense 
that  would  not  be  worth  mentioning 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  this  Is  the 
kind  of  crude  exaggeration  that  has 
been  the  basic  Justification  for  the  ad- 
ministration's policy. 

Let  us  support  a  more  rational,  less 
hysterical  approach.  First,  let  us  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  Interests  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  are  worth  promoting 
and.  If  necessary,  worth  defending. 
Then  let  us  recognize  that  we  have 
ample  resources  short  of  war  to  pro- 


mote a  remwnsible  policy  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  rest  of  Central  America. 

We  should  not  begrudge  $14  million 
to  promote  our  Interests  In  Central 
America.  Nicaragua's  neighbors  who 
have  organized  the  Contadora  process 
have  vital  InteresU  at  stake  that  are 
no  less  compelling  than  our  own.  Since 
they  share  borders  and  cultural  affini- 
ty with  Nicaragua,  they  are  well  posi- 
tioned to  promote  peace.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  has  long  had  a  repu- 
tation for  its  humanitarian  work.  Let 
us  provide  the  funds  to  these  two  enti- 
ties and  begin  to  chart  a  new  course  in 
Central  America.  With  our  enormous 
resources,  we  can  help  to  shape  a 
better  futive  for  Central  America  and 
develop  a  better  approach  that  serves 
the  Interests  of  our  region. 

Mr.  STDMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Some  years  ago  during  the  period  of 
time  when  Somosa  was  in  charge  in 
Nicaragua.  I  traveled  to  Nicaragua. 
Some  3  years  ago  on  a  kodel  that  was 
headed  by  the  majority  leader,  Jim 
Wriobt,  I  went  back  to  a  Nicaragua 
that  was  headed  up  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

I  must  say  that  I  found  a  much  more 
oppressive  government  under  the  San- 
dinistas. We  found  an  economy  that 
was  in  shambles,  and  we  found  human 
4^  rights  that  were  absolutely  disregard- 
ed. 

We  even  had  a  situation  where  army 
officers  stormed  into  the  hotel  that  we 
were  staying  in  order  to  confiscate 
film  that  was  taken  from  the  hotel 
window. 

You  can  only  find  this  tjrpe  of  op- 
pression in  a  Communist-type  of  gov- 
ernment; but  yet  we  found  a  glimmer 
of  hope.  We  found  it  from  some  of  the 
population  statements,  such  as.  "Don't 
give  up  on  Nicaragua." 

I  regret  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
that  was  3  years  ago.  Since  then  those 
who  have  told  us  not  to  give  up  on 
Nicaragua  have  served  time  in  Jail, 
some  of  them  still  in  Jail.  Some  of 
them  have  shown  up  in  south  Florida 
in  Miami  as  refugees. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  watch  the  Members  from 
Florida  and  how  they  vote  on  this 
Issue. 

We  have  had  personal  contact  with 
these  people  who  have  been  disenfran- 
chised and  have  lost  their  country. 
They  are  people  that  their  revolution 
has  betrayed  and  they  are  coming  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Being  an  area  of  the  country  in 
south  Florida  that  is  the  destination 
for  a  large  part  of  these  people  from 
not  only  Nicaragua,  but  from  the 
other  countries  to  which  they  are  ex- 
porting their  revolution,  I  say  to  you, 
let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  In 


Nicaragua.  We  do  bear  a  responsibility 
for  the  corrupt  regime  that  has  devel- 
oped there  because  we  gave  it  much 
assistance  in  its  beginning  and  we  were 
largely  responsible,  it  not  totally  re- 
sponsible, for  Somoza  leaving  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Our  goals  were  high  and  I  do  not 
fault  anyone  for  that  decision,  but  we 
were  not  to  know  that  the  corrupt 
form  of  government  that  was  to  follow 
and  anybody  that  thinks  that  we  can 
bring  about  a  correction  of  that  big 
mistake  by  simply  leaving  them  alone 
or  giving  them  aid  other  than  the  aid 
of  the  rebellious  overthrow  of  that 
government,  does  not  know  history. 

We  have  heard  today  In  great  detail 
as  to  the  goals  of  communism 
throughout  the  world  and  anybody 
that  cannot  read  that  I  would  say  we 
have  a  choice  before  us  this  evening. 
We  can  do  it  with  Nlcaraguans  today 
or  later  with  Americans. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vdtto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  administration  re- 
quest before  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  this  House  is 
debating  and  deciding  whether  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America  wHl  be 
one  based  on  a  commitment  to  negoti- 
ation and  diplomacy  or  whether  it  will 
be  based  upon  an  escalation  of  mili- 
tary conflict.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  is  vitally  Inter- 
ested and  conemed  about  the  future 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  other  nations  of 
Central  America.  We  share  a  common 
concern  with  the  people  of  Central 
America  for  the  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic social  and  economic  reforms 
which  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
Just  societies.  The  real  question  which 
we  must  face  today,  however,  is  not 
one  of  goals  but  of  the  n.S.  policy 
path  we  follow  to  achieve  these  goals. 

IXuing  the  past  4  years,  the  Reagan 
administration  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua has  increasingly  emphasized  con- 
flict and  confrontation  over  negotia- 
tion and  diplomacy.  The  President's 
initial  1985  appropriation  request  pro- 
posed that  Congress  provide  $14  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  for  the  Contras 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  At  the  11th  hour,  how- 
ever, when  it  became  abundantly  clear 
that  there  were  significant  doubts 
among  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration's  policy,  the  President 
announced  that  he  would  support  a 
compromise  by  providing  for  humani- 
tarian aid;  a  sharp  change  of  course 
for  one  so  committed  to  military 
action  against  the  Sandinistas. 

Originally,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion supported  and  participated  in 
talks  with  the  Sandinistas  to  discuss 
democratic  political  reforms.  On  an- 
other track,  the  administration  gave  at 


least  rhetorical  support  to  the  Contar 
dora  process  which  has  been  and  still 
is  the  only  regional  multilateral  effort 
to  solve  the  outstanding  Issues  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  ami  their  politi- 
cal opponents.  But  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  this  process,  the  administra- 
tion lost  Interest  and  staylngpower  for 
negotiation  and  diplomacy.  The  ad- 
ministration walked  out  of  the  Man- 
zanOlo  talks  with  the  Sandinistas 
which  were  occurring  in  Mexico  over  6 
months  ago  and  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  bargaining 
table.  The  administration  then  re- 
nounced its  support  for  a  proposed 
agreement  worked  out  by  the  Conta- 
dora nations  and  Nicaragua  because  It 
could  not  support  every  element  of  the 
proposed  settlement.  In  short,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  willing  to  lend 
rhetorlctJ  support  to  the  Contadora 
process  which  is  halfhearted  and  when 
some  limited  progress  or  agreement 
was  attained,  the  administration. 
rather  than  encouraging  continued 
dialog,  discredited  and  heaped  scorn 
on  the  participants.  The  President's 
policy  incorrectly  assumes  that  the 
United  States  has  veto  power  over  all 
policy  and  agreements  in  Central 
America.  We  have  not  exhausted  U.S. 
diplomatic  skills  and  options.  The  end 
result  of  this  bad  faith  U.S.  policy  has 
been  to  relegate  negotiation  and  diplo- 
macy to  the  back  burner  and  insure  an 
ever-escalating  military  confrontation 
with  the  Simdlnlstas  by  intensive  sup- 
port for  the  Nicaragxian  rebels,  the 
Contras. 

Clearly  U.S.  policy  must  be  such 
that  we  are  not  working  in  isolation, 
alone  unilaterally  as  Is  the  case  today. 
We  should  not  seek  to  superimpose 
our  policy  on  any  Central  American 
nation  but  rather  should  be  working 
with  other  nations  in  the  area  and 
with  our  Western  allies  within  a  multi- 
lateral framework.  Within  the  long- 
standing provisions  of  treaties  and 
international  law,  the  Contadora  Ini- 
tiatives provides  a  positive  basis  for 
such  U.S.  cooperation. 

Did  anyone  In  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration seriously  doubt  that  the  out- 
standing political  and  philosophical 
differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment would  be  significant?  Did 
anyone  doubt  that  serious  political  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Sandinistas  would 
be  lengthy  and  would  test  our  resolve 
to  promote  democratic  reforms?  Isn't 
it  the  responsibility  of  this  administra- 
tion to  pursue  the  diplomatic  process 
that  promises  a  peaceful  settlement 
for  the  people  of  Nicaragua? 

The  Reagan  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America  stems  from 
tunnel  vision;  a  view  of  history  which 
contends  that  Marxism  is  the  root  of 
all  evil  in  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America.  In  reality,  however,  the 
many  political,  social,  and  economic 
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prottlems  which  face  this  region  pre- 
date the  existence  of  the  ?Unrftniff4Hf 
and  the  existence  of  Marxism.  Centur- 
ies-old policies  which  consolidated  the 
control  of  land  and  wealth  have  cre- 
ated a  lone  lesacy  of  injustice  and 
abuse  across  Central  America.  Other 
real  enemies  which  we  face  and  more 
immediate  problems,  in  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America  today  are  disease, 
hunger,  and  poverty.  These  are  the 
elements  that  destabilize  societies  and 
create  the  political  conditions  In  which 
repression  occurs.  We  do  not  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  nation  by  pursuing  policies 
which  add  more  fuel  to  the  fire  and 
which  foment  an  escalation  of  civil 
war.  Previous  American  administra- 
tions recognized  this  reality.  That  is 
why  we  have  a  Peace  Corps  and  why 
we  created  a  Food  for  Peace  Program. 
That  is  why  we  had  a  Oood  Neighbor 
policy  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion which  was  designed  to  help  the 
political  and  economic  development  of 
the  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America.  These  are  the  bright  spots  in 
our  historic  relationship  with  the  na- 
tions of  that  region  which  counterbal- 
ance our  historic  unilateral  Interven- 
tion and  occupation  of  the  region  to 
serve  our  other  Interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
resolution  and  to  send  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's a  message  that  we  must 
support  a  peaceful  and  sensible  course 
in  our  relations  with  Nicaragua  and  all 
of  the  nations  In  Central  America.  To 
do  otherwise  risks  a  catastrophe  for 
the  people  of  Central  America  and  for 
our  own  country. 

Bfr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Objddisoii]. 

D  1950 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  The  Issue  that 
must  be  addressed  here  is  what  the 
ramification  will  be  if  we  accept  the 
President's  policy,  a  policy  that  began 
with  misrepresentation  to  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as 
simply  an  opportimity  to  interdict 
arms  headed  for  the  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Not  many  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber nor  many  Members  in  the  other 
body,  or  people  around  this  country 
believe  for  1  minute  that  the  adminis- 
tration initially  wanted  simply  to 
interdict  arms.  It  was  clear  from  the 
beginning  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  how  this  process 
has  developed  to  date  we  find  that  our 
own  intelligence  agencies,  our  own 
military  have  assessed  the  sitiiation 
and  have  responded  with  a  conclusion 
that  says  the  President's  policy,  if  con- 
tinued, will  faU.  It  will  fail  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government.  It 
will  fail  to  create  the  kind  of  change  in 
Nicaragua  that  we  are  seeking. 

But  it  will  accomplish  certain  goals. 
It  wUl  certainly  accomplish  the  goal  of 


pushing  the  Nlcaraguans  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  It  will 
push  the  Nlcaraguans  more  into  the 
debt  of  the  Cubans. 

Ii^  parents  fled  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1946.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
because  this  country  represents  a  dif- 
ference. It  represented  a  different 
standard  of  behavior  than  what  the 
Soviets  had  shown  in  Eastern  Europe 
when  they  found  client  states  not  fol- 
lowing their  policy  such  as  when  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  in  on  Hungary 
and  Ctechoelovakla.  If  there  was  any 
sort  of  divided  thought  in  any  of  those 
countries,  the  Soviets  came  down 
hard. 

Here  we  are  given  an  even  worse 
choice.  We  are  put  in  a  position  where 
the  President  asks  us  to  support  a 
policy  that  will  neither  bring  change 
to  Nicaragua  nor  will  it  bring  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  and  its  people 
closer  to  America's  position  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDESfSON.  If  we  examine 
the  options  that  are  put  before  us  by 
the  committee,  they  take  account  of 
realistic  alternatives. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDESraON.  Not  until  I  have 
finished. 

They  give  the  Congress  and  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  attempt 
to  utilize  econonilc  pressures,  econom- 
ic pressiues  that  have  a  far  greater  op- 
portimity to  be  successful  than  the 
present  failed  policy. 

The  8,000  to  15.000  Contras  who  now 
exist  on  Nicaragua's  northern  border 
are  not  going  to  bring  the  Sandinista 
government  down.  To  the  contrary, 
they  will  give  the  Sandinistas  the 
excuse  for  every  failure  of  their  revo- 
lution. Each  time  that  a  crop  does  not 
come  in  in  the  planned  amount,  every 
time  that  their  society  experiences 
censorship  or  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment control,  they  can  easily  point  to 
the  United  States  as  the  cause. 

Here  a  small  country  in  Central 
America  is  the  focus  of  the  largest 
military  might  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
great  argument  to  bring  back  to  our 
own  people.  We  would  like  to  have 
free  press,  they  can  tell  them,  except 
for  the  Americans  that  are  on  our 
northem  border.  We  would  like  to 
open  up  the  political  process  fxirther 
but  the  Americans  are  on  the  north- 
em  border. 

It  might  be  worth  that  kind  of  cost 
if  there  was  some  chance  for  success. 
There  is  clearly  no  chance  for  success. 
There  is  only  an  opportunity  to  find 
more  violence  against  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens, the  kind  of  horror  stories  that 
we  have  seen  before  our  committee 
where  Innocent  civilians,  mothers  and 
children  and  grandmothers  are  tor- 
tured and  raped  by  the  Contras. 


This  Congress  and  the  American 
people  cannot  afford  to  continue  such 
a  failed  policy.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
failed  ■Bifiiiment  that  was  used  in  de- 
signing the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  hope  that 
half  the  Cuban  Army  would  divert 
once  the  rebels  had  landed  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  The  hope  that  the  population 
would  create  a  simultaneous  uprising 
in  support  of  the  rebels. 

Mx.  SHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bdr.  OEJDENSON.  I  will  not  yield. 

In  talking  to  people  in  the  region  ini- 
tially, the  concept  was  that  the  Nica- 
raguan Army  would  disintegrate  once 
the  Contras  began  their  attack,  that 
we  would  see  a  public  uprising  against 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  To  the 
contrary,  we  are  helping  to  consolidate 
the  Sandinista  hold  on  Nicaragua. 

We  need  to  change  that  policy  and 
we  have  that  opportunity  here  to- 
night. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mom]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  in  the  debate.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  put  the 
events  in  Nicaragua  in  their  proper 
historical  perspective.  For  taese  past 
several  years,  whenever  our  country's 
policies  in  Central  America  have  been 
debated  in  Congress,  we  hear  the  same 
continuous  refrain;  That  the  United 
States  has  overreacted  to  the  actions 
of  the  Sandinista  leadership  in  Nicara- 
gua—that the  United  States  does  not 
understand  the  dynamics  of  revolu- 
tionary change  in  a  developing  like 
country  like  Nicaragua— that  the  San- 
dinistas would  see  the  error  of  their 
ways  if  we  would  only  treat  them 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  argu- 
ments are  variations  on  the  theme  of 
"Blame  America  First!"- the  battle 
cry  of  the  new  isolationists,  those  who 
have  grown  weary  of  that  "long  twi- 
light struggle"  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  sununoned  us  to  Join. 

But  I  would  suggest  here  today  that 
there  is  another  explanation  for  the 
tragic  spectacle  in  Nicaragua  that  has 
been  wrought  by  the  Sandinistas.  I 
would  suggest  there  Is  another  expla- 
nation, an  explanation  with  ample  his- 
torical precedent  and  contemporary 
relevance.  This  explanation  is  that  the 
Sandinista  revolution  in  Nicaragiia 
was  stolen  by  ideologues  and  extrem- 
ists who  would  rather  pay  obeisance  to 
a  foreign  ideology  and  to  the  foreign 
capital  that  ideology  represents— 
Moscow. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
statements  of  prominent  Nlcaraguans 
who  participated  in  the  revolution, 
Nlcaraguans  who  sincerely  wanted  to 
build  a  new  and  democratic  society— 
but  whose  hopes  and  dreams  have 
been  shattered  by  the  Sandinistas. 
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Consider,  for  example.  Arturo  Cruz, 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  a  former  memt>er  of 
the  SandlnlsU  military  junta,  as  weU 
as  a  former  ambassador  from  the  San- 
dinista regime  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Cruz  had  this  to  say  2  years  ago: 

.  .  .  dogmatism  sod  adventurism  aeem  to 
have  wiped  out  the  Democratic  and  pluralls- 
Uc  ideals  which.  In  1979.  united  aU  Nlcarar 
guan  advocates  of  freedom  ...  in  April  of 
19M.  after  9  months  in  goveniment,  I  was 
confronted  with  a  difficult  dedskm.  I  had 
already  become  deeply  disturbed  by  the  In- 
<11>fTlin1f  **  and  ^Miedy  ra dlrallsatlon  of 
the  revoluUon  amid  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion and  sudden  change*. 

Mr.  Cruz  went  on  to  lament  that  "to- 
talitarian trends  are  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  the  process  of  defining  Nicara- 
gua's revolution.  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
thorough  emasculation  of  the  'estab- 
lishment,' the  radical  zealots  are  prone 
to  exhibit  iconoclastic  contempt  for 
highly  respected  people  and  institu- 
tions." 

Keep  in  mind,  my  colleagues,  that 
these  statements  were  made  2  years 
ago— and  Mr.  Cruz  is  describing  events 
that  he  observed  as  an  official  in  the 
Sandinista  regime  before  the  Contras 
had  even  taken  to  the  field  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  regime.  Only  last  Septem- 
ber, Government-controlled  mobs  at- 
tacked Mr.  Cruz's  car  and  resorted  to 
other  harassment  tactics  to  intimidate 
Mr.  Cruz  and  his  political  supporters. 

Before  moving  on.  allow  me  one 
more  quotation  from  Mr.  Cruz,  again 
describing  his  experiences  in  the  San- 
dinista regime  before  there  were  Con- 
tras opposing  it: 

.  .  .  our  foreign  policy  began  to  show  how 
senseless  our  goals  were.  Instead  of  dedicat- 
ing all  our  energy  to  building  the  ideal  soci- 
ety for  which  our  people  had  hoped,  we 
were  chasing  Chimeras  abroad  .  .  .  declaring 
otu-aelves  nonallgned.  we  were,  in  fact,  lean- 
ing to  the  Socialist  bloc.  Our  actions  belied 
our  llpaervlce  to  nonalignment;  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  explain  our  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  No  leas  as- 
tonishing was  our  silence  about  the  heroic 
struggle  of  solidarity  In  Poland. 

Let  us  continue  to  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Sandinistas,  the  record  that 
regime  had  compiled  before  there  even 
were  Contras  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
days  immediately  after  the  Sandinis- 
tas seized  power  in  Managua  in  July 
1979,  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  free  world  moved  deci- 
sively to  supply  assistance  to  Nicara- 
gua. By  the  end  of  1981,  more  then  $1 
billion  had  been  committed  by  the  free 
world  to  support  Nicaragua.  The 
United  States  spearheaded  this  effort, 
providing  more  bilateral  assistance  to 
the  Sandinistas  in  1  year  than  we  had 
provided  to  the  Somoza  regime  over 
the  previous  10  years.  The  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  provided  more 
funding  in  1  year  to  the  Sandinistas 
than  Somoza  had  received  over  the 
previous  20  years. 

What  did  the  Sandinistas  have  to 
show  for  all  of  this? 


By  the  end  of  1981.  the  aandlnlstas 
had  managed  to  amass  an  external 
debt  equal  in  size  to  the  debt  that  was 
accumulated  by  the  Somoza  regime 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  more  than 
200.000  people— nearly  10  percent  of 
all  Nlcaraguans— had  fled  the  country. 

By  the  end  of  1981.  a  coimtry  that 
had  been  running  a  trade  surplus  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  was  losing 
$2.5  million  a  day. 

By  the  end  of  1981.  Inflatton  had  hit 
35  percent  and  unemployment  was  at 
30  percent  in  Nicaragua. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  the  public  sector 
in  Nicaragua  was  controlling  over  50 
percent  of  the  Nicaragua  economy, 
compared  to  15  percent  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Nicaragua  had  fallen  by  50 
percent.  The  country  was  importing 
sugar,  rice,  beans,  and  com— staple 
foods  in  which  Nicaragua  was  self-suf- 
ficient at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  the  Sandinistas 
had  sponsored  an  effort  to  consolidate 
the  several  guerrilla  movements  in  El 
Salvador  under  Nicaraguan  controL 
Training  agreements  with  the  FLO 
had  also  been  negotiated. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  the  SandlnlstJts 
had  suppressed  free  trade  unions  in 
Nicaragua,  cracked  down  on  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  were  harrassing  the 
Catholic  Church— an  effort,  may  I  say. 
that  reached  a  climax  of  sorts  when 
the  Pope  was  publlcally  jeered  during 
staged  demonstrations  when  he  visited 
Nicaragua  in  1983. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  thousands  of 
Mlsklto  Indians  had  been  herded  into 
concentration  camps,  all  in  the  name 
of  a  literacy  campaign. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  the  Nicaragua 
permanent  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  investigating  reports  of  hun- 
dreds of  disappearances  and  execu- 
tions in  the  country.  The  commission, 
which  had  been  founded  when  Somoza 
was  in  power,  was  subsequently  closed 
under  the  Sandinistas  and  its  ar- 
chieves  were  confiscated. 

Finally,  surprlsel  surprisel  by  the 
end  of  1981,  Humberto  Ortega,  Sandi- 
nista Minister  of  Defense  and  brother 
of  Daniel  Ortega,  had  decided  to  be- 
labor the  obvious  when  he  admitted: 
"Marxism/Leninism  is  the  scientific 
doctrine  that  guides  our 

revolution  *  *  *  without  Marxism/ 
Leninism,  Sandlnlsmo  cannot  be  revo- 
lutionary." 

No,  ytt.  Chairman,  what  we  have  in 
Nicaragua  is  not  a  caae  of  American 
policy  having  failed— it  is  a  case  of  a 
revolution  having  failed:  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a  people  being  crushed: 
the  leaders  of  a  revolution  subverting 
the  very  liberties  that  revolution  was 
Intended  to  establish. 

If  the  Sandinista  leadership  was  con- 
tent to  act  as  self-conscious  parody  of 
the  Ideals  the  Nicaraguan  people  were 


fighting  for  in  1979.  that  would  be  bad 
enough.  But  when  that  same  leader- 
ship surrenders  the  coimtry's  sover- 
eignty to  act  as  a  surrogate  for  foreign 
powers  and  to  spread  the  false  hope  of 
revolution  to  neighboring  countries,  it 
is  the  concern  of  every  country  in  the 
hemiq>here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  must  stand  Indicted  in  the 
court  of  world  opinion  for  betraying 
their  own  revolution.  And  true  to 
form,  they  have  resorted  to  a  psychol- 
ogy of  crisis,  a  psychology  of  ongoing 
revolution  as  the  only  justification  for 
continuing  their  disgusting  regime. 
Communism  always  sponsors  revolu- 
tion against  everything  except  commu- 
nism itself,  which  is.  in  fact,  the  most 
reactionary  model  for  political  and 
social  development  ever  devised. 

If  the  SandinistAS  were  fulfilling  the 
hopes  their  revolution  inspired: 

There  would  not  be  40  percent  of  all 
Nicaraguan  males  over  the  age  of  18 
now  In  uniform; 

There  would  not  be  7,500  Cuban  per- 
sonnel now  in  Nicaragua  to  oversee 
the  military  buildup  and  the  political 
repression  presently  taking  place; 

There  would  not  be  a  Nicaraguan 
armed  force  significantly  larger  than 
any  other  armed  force  in  Central 
America— and  over  four  times  larger 
than  the  armed  force  maintained  by 
SomotBa! 

Finally,  if  the  Sandinistas  were  ful- 
filling the  hopes  their  revolution  in- 
spired, there  would  not  today  be  more 
political  prisoners  in  Nicaragua— more 
prisoners  at  this  moment— than  the 
cumulative  total  of  prisoners  for  all 
the  years  Somoza  was  in  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  observation.  In  the  course  of 
a  congressional  session,  we  debate 
American  policy  toward  many  coun- 
tries: Chile,  just  yesterday;  South 
Africa,  the  Philippines,  and  many 
others  are  sure  to  come.  Why  is  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  whenever  we  discuss  a 
country  that  has  not  had  a  grand  and 
glorious  left-wing  revolution,  we 
always  do  so  in  terms  that  suggest  an 
inevitability,  a  historical  necessity  for 
change  that  must  inexorably  come? 
But,  whenever  we  talk  about  a  Com- 
munist state,  like  Nicaragua,  we  do  so 
in  terms  that  suggest  an  acceptance  of 
the  present  tyranny  as  a  permanent 
fact  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what 
is  at  stake  in  this  debate.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  and  our 
democratic  allies  in  Central  America 
must  accept  and  tolerate  the  presence 
of  a  destabilizing  and  tyrannical  state 
in  our  hemisphere,  a  Communist  state 
whose  leadership  has  sold  out  to  for- 
eign powers  in  the  name  of  spreading 
the  same  perverted  revolution 
throughout  the  region. 

I  urge  supixtrt  for  the  Contras.  A 
figure  of  $14  million  is  a  small  sum  to 
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spend  In  defense  of  our  friends  In  Cen- 
trml  Amerlcm,  and,  ultimately.  In  de- 
fense ofourselTes. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  SwnrPAU.]. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
listening  carefully  to  the  arg\iments  of 
those  in  opposition  to  HJi.  239.  I 
reached  the  Inescapable  conclusion 
that  those  opposing  H.R.  239  are 
either  Intentionally  or  unintentionally 
blind  to  world  history,  or  simply 
bound  and  determined  to  repeat  It. 

For  example,  one  of  the  opponents 
argued  that  from  Vietnam  we  should 
certainly  learn  that  our  fears  of  the 
spread  of  communism  and  the  validity 
of  the  domino  theory  are  unjustified. 
Yet  I  would  suggest  that  the  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  Vietnam  is  precisely 
the  opposite. 

By  the  same  token.  I  have  heard  the 
argument  that  rather  than  seek  mili- 
tary aid  in  this  corridor  we  should 
work  closely  with  the  Sandinistas.  I 
would  suggest  that  history  demon- 
strates that  we  have  already  done  pre- 
cisely that. 

In  July  1979  it  was  the  former  ad- 
ministration that  actually  prevailed 
upon  Somosa  to  leave  and  go  to 
Miami,  and  then  in  fact,  as  we  all 
know,  1  year  later  in  Paraguay  he  was 
assassinated.  But  yet  In  hopes  of  keep- 
ing the  Sandinistas  from  moving  to 
the  Marxist-Leninist-Soviet  network, 
we  aided  them  to  the  tune  of  $118  mll- 
Uon. 

It  was  only  after  several  years  that 
the  Carter  administration  upon  recog- 
nizing that  the  Sandinistas  had  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of  living  up  to 
their  own  promises,  made  voluntarily 
in  July  1979  to  the  OAS  with  respect 
to  free  elections,  withdrew  the  aid. 
And  it  was  In  that  posture  that  the 
current  administration  inherited  the 
problem.  It  was  in  that  posture  that 
we  saw  the  liberation  army  grow  from 
a  mere  5,000  to  the  present  force  of 
over  60.000. 

Tet  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
pointed  out  we  are  talking  about  a 
population  of  a  mere  3  million.  Why 
then  would  we  see  a  standing  army  of 
over  80,000? 

By  the  same  token,  we  learned  that 
they  have  argued  for  self-determina- 
tion. My  question  is  what  about  self- 
determination  in  EI  Salvador.  What 
about  those  that  are  seeking  to  hold 
their  democracy  in  El  Salvador  only  to 
find  the  insurgents  being  trained  in 
Nicaragua  by  some  3,000  Cuban-Soviet 
advisers  in  the  region  are  seeking  to 
undermine  that  democracy? 

Once  again,  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  talking  about  Nicaragua  a 
country  that  has  a  population  of  only 
3  million.  I  cannot  help  but  reach  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  argue 
against  this  in  reality  are  simply  stick- 
ing their  heads  into  the  sand  in  hopes 
of  ignoring  the  reality  of  what  the 


facta,  rather  than  emotion,  demon- 
strate. 

I  urge  all  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  preventing  the  loss  of 
American  lives  and  the  security  of  this 
country  and  our  neighbors  in  Central 
America  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
avoid  shedding  American  blood,  to 
seiie  upon  this  opportimlty  to  aid 
those  who  share  our  goal  of  true  self- 
determination.  In  this  case  we  are 
aidlnc  the  actual  Indlvidtials  who  were 
a  part  of  that  original  revolution. 
Adolfo  Calero.  for  example,  was  actu- 
ally one  of  the  ones  who  before 
Somoza  was  deposed  held  the  palace 
for  over  24  hours  and  yet.  again,  we 
hear  arguments  that  these  individuals 
are  part  of  the  original  Somosa  na- 
tional g\iard. 

Statistics  and  Intelligence  tell  us  If 
we  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
in  reality  what  we  find  is  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  15.000  comprising  the 
Contras  are  comprised  of  former  So- 
mosans.  The  leadership  is  overwhelm- 
ingly comprised  of  the  individuals  who 
stood  with  their  colleagues  in  the  San- 
dlnlsta  army  in  hopes  of  establishing  a 
true  and  free  democracy. 

Finally.  I  urge  consideration  of  what 
is  at  stake  regarding  the  threat  of  our 
early  warning  system  which  are  worth 
facing-designed  on  the  premise  that 
Central  America  poses  no  threat.  Addi- 
tionally, we  can  ill  afford  to  have  re- 
connaissance flights  on  our  western 
seaboard  similar  to  those  now  being 
flown  over  our  eastern  seaboard  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba. 
This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  the 
defense  facilities  positioned  in  the 
western  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
H.R.  239. 

D  2000 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  OLiaoiAW]. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  lot  of  experts  on  Central 
America,  I  see.  as  I  watch  the  debate. 
Since  I  spent  5  days  in  EH  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  I  assume  that  I  qualify  as 
an  expert  as  well. 

I  thought  that  I  might  share  some 
of  the  benefits  of  my  quick  visit  there. 
One  is  that  I  did  vote  for  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  and  I  came  back  from 
Nicaragua  with  a  concern  about  what 
I  saw.  I  did  not  see  a  Cuba  but  I  saw  a 
country  where  there  are  a  lot  of  East- 
em  European  military  vehicles  float- 
ing around:  I  talked  to  the  editor  of  La 
Prensa  about  the  press  freedom  and 
lack  thereof  that  is  going  around. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  expansion- 
ist tendencies.  But  I  think  the  situa- 
tion is  complex.  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  what  are  the  U.S.  goals  in 
this?  No.  1,  are  we  trying  to  overthrow 
the  government  directly?  Or.  two,  are 
we  trying  to  destablllM  the  regime  so 
they  may  be  overthrown  or  weakened? 


No.  3,  are  we  trying  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  coun- 
tries from  entering  the  pict«ire?  Four, 
are  we  trying  to  prevent  the  Sandinis- 
tas from  moving  into  other  coimtries 
in  Central  America?  Or,  five,  are  we 
trying  to  improve  the  Internal  oper- 
ations of  their  government? 

Now.  these  are  five  potential  goals,  i 
happen  to  think  that  as  long  as  we 
retain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
country,  which  we  do.  as  long  as  we 
have  an  Ambassador  in  **«nftgii^ 
which  we  do.  as  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  them.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  provide  aid  to  the  Contras  to 
overthrow  the  government  or  to  desta- 
bilize the  regime  so  that  they  would  be 
overthrown.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  paralyzed,  that  we  cannot 
act.  I  am  not  particularly  thrilled  with 
all  the  language  of  the  Bames-Hamll- 
ton  resolution  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  speaks  clearly  to  what  our  goals 
are  in  this  region.  But  that  is  a  start. 

Other  places  are  a  possible  trade  em- 
bargo, a  conditional  trade  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  Nlcaraguan 
goods  like  beef  or  bananas  or  other 
things  in  the  event  that  they  are  in- 
volved In  these  kinds  of  activities  I 
mentioned. 

The  Contadora  process  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Warning  the 
Soviets  which  we  did  when  they  were 
here  on  their  visit,  the  Politburo  and 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  about  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  Soviet  mili- 
tary eqiilpment  In  there:  recalling  our 
Ambassador  if  necessary:  or  even  pos- 
sibly breaking  off  diplomatic  relations, 
if  necessary.  But  that  is  not  what  is 
being  proposed  now. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  providing 
aid  to  the  Contras  to  destabilize  their 
government  when  we  have  diplomatic 
relations  to  this  country.  I  think  that 
is  an  Improper  way  for  us  to  act  as  a 
great  power. 

I  think  there  is  still  potential  for  sta- 
bilizing relations  between  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government  and  the  United 
States.  But  with  covert  aid  that  poten- 
tial is  destroyed.  Nicaragua  ought  to 
know  that  If  it  stops  its  Internal  prob- 
lems that  we  find  so  offensive  that  It 
might  in  fact  find  that  it  has  a  lot 
more  to  gain  from  the  United  States 
than  to  lose.  It  ought  to  be  in  their  In- 
terest to  in  fact  cooperate  with  us.  If 
they  do  not.  If  they  engage  In  these  ac- 
tions. I  think  we  ought  to  deal  with  it 
directly  and  not  indirectly  in  the  form 
of  Contra  aid. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Habtttitt]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  one 
comment  about  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Olickmaji  who  spoke  so  eloquently,  as 
usual,  in  the  welL  He  talked  about 
how  the  Ortega  government  could 
learn  that  It  had  more  to  gain  by  coop- 
erating with  us  than  by  being  hostile 
to  us.  That  is  very  true.  But  I  look  at 
Fidel  Castro  who  since  1969  has  Im- 
poverished his  country  because  he  is 
an  Ideologue  who  is  wedded  to  extend- 
ing and  spreaiUng  revolution  all  over 
the  globe.  When  you  get  committed, 
dedicated  Marxists  they  do  not  care 
about  what  la  good  for  their  coimtry. 
All  they  care  about  is  spreading  the 

faith.  

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time  and  I 
would  like  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  made  reference  to  experts  on  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  anything  but  an 
expert  I  am  44  years  old  and  I  have 
never  been  to  Nicaragua.  I  have  never 
shaken  the  hand  of  President  Ortega. 
Nor  have  I  ever  met  any  of  the  benev- 
olent members  of  his  administration.  I 
have  never  spoken  in  broken  English 
or  in  poor  Spanish  to  archbishops,  nor 
have  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing a  Nlcaraguan  in  the  eye  and  asking 
him  how  he  feels  about  my  country 
and  telling  him  how  I  feel  about  his. 

But.  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
eloquence  of  the  speakers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  preceded  me  this 
evening  has  been  brilliant:  their  logic 
and  their  rationale,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  in  some  Instances  is  a  little  lack- 
ing. They  have  tried  to  equate  this  to 
Vietnam  and  it  wUl  be  another  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  assistance  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan people  are  run  by  some  of  the 
left  element  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never 
been  to  Nicaragua:  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  have  made 
it  for  44  years  almost  now  and  never 
had  to  know,  I  have  a  14-year-old  son 
that  if  we  stand  by  and  do  nothing  will 
be  down  there  by  the  time  he  is  18, 
and  my  daughter,  maybe,  who  is  12. 
That  is  my  concern;  now  what  is  best 
for  Nicaragua,  but  what  is  best  for  the 
vital  security  Interests  of  these  United 
SUtes. 

We  have  been  somewhat  of  a  force 
In  this  hemisphere,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause we  have  had  some  control  over 
activities  In  our  own  hemisphere.  That 
has  made  for  somewhat  of  a  peaceful 
existence  for  us  and  our  neighbors  in 
Central  America.  But  If  we  stand  by 
and  do  nothing,  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
ever  know  these  United  States  in  the 
future  like  we  have  In  the  past,  nor 
our  own  security. 

Forty-four  years  never  having  ven- 
tured to  that  small  country  for  this 


aging,  middle-aged  Congressman,  and 
some,  some  chance  that  my  18-year- 
old  son  will  be  there  In  a  very  hostile 
environment  in  a  short  time.  I  would 
not  trade  places  with  him,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  think  many  of  the  sons 
of  my  colleagues  would  either. 

Mr.  AIX3ABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tmm. 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kowmatbi]. 

Mr.  K06TMAYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  rise  tonight 
to  defend  the  Sandinistas,  Along  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Daltota 
who  qmke  earlier.  I  visited  that  coun- 
try and  returned  disillusioned  and  as 
dismnwinted  as  he.  Nor  In  fact  do  I 
rise  tonight  to  criticize  our  President 
or  his  party  or  their  goals  in  the 
region  for  I  think  we  have  goals  in 
common  as  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, most  importantly  as  Americans. 
But  I  think  this  policy  is  flawed  in 
three  ways.  First.  It  cannot  work.  $14 
million  Is  not  enough  to  do  the  job. 
That  is  why  the  administration  wHl  be 
requesting  for  next  year  double  that, 
$28  million,  and  that  is  why  they  seek 
also  to  double  the  number  of  Contras. 
Nor  does  the  policy  have  the  kind  of 
broad  based  political  support  it  re- 
quires at  home  in  our  own  country  or 
abroad  where  our  allies  feel,  and  I 
think  rightly  so,  that  we  have  rejected 
the  Contadora  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  own  Government  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  overthrow  a 
duly  constituted  foreign  government 
with  which  we  are  not  at  war  and  with 
which  we  enjoy  diplomatic  relations,  is 
unseemly. 

There  Is  an  alternative.  The  alterna- 
tive to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Barhxs]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
toh]  that  alternative,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, sends  a  clear,  strong  message 
to  President  Ortega  and  his  govern- 
ment, a  message  to  end  the  censorship, 
a  message  to  end  the  religious  restric- 
tions, a  message  to  reach  a  political 
settlement  with  his  neighbors. 

Between  tonight  and  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  we  have  5  months  to  permit 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  heard  the 
message  of  Barnes/Hamilton.  Tonight 
the  vote  we  cast  is  a  message  to  Mr. 
Ortega  to  Join  with  us  in  seizing  the 
historic  moment. 

I  think  that  we  can  shift  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tragedy  that  is  unraveling 
In  Central  America  If  we  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  and  try  some- 
thing different. 

This  is  a  risk,  but  if  it  fails  nothing 
is  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  can 
succeed. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Drxikr]. 


Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
296. 

The  one  Irrefutable  fact  in  this 
debate  Is  that  the  high  ideals  and  pur- 
pose of  the  original  Nlcaraguan  revo- 
lution have  been  subverted.  That  revo- 
lution was  waged  with  the  pledge  that 
the  Somoza  dictatorship  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  society  based  on  political 
pluralism,  civil  liberties,  a  mixed  econ- 
omy, and  nonallgnment. 

Nicaragua  today  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  society  promised  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. The  elections  held  last  November, 
for  instance,  were  neither  free  nor 
fair.  As  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  had  documented, 
the  elections  were  a  sham.  Legitimate 
opposition  parties  were  prevented 
from  freely  organizing  and  compalgn- 
ing.  In  the  end.  the  Sandinistas  used 
their  absolute  control  of  the  state  to 
give  themselves  an  insurmountable 
electoral  advantage— an  advantage 
they  have  since  iised  to  consolidate 
their  power. 

There  are  no  freedoms  today  in 
Nicaragua.  There  Is  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  movement,  free- 
dom of  the  press.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
the  early  supporters  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas now  shim  the  regime.  Carlos 
Andres  Perez,  for  Instance,  a  former 
president  of  Venezuela  and  now  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Socialist  Internation- 
al, publicly  declined  to  attend  Daniel 
Ortega's  inauguration,  saying  that  he 
and  others  who  supported  the  original 
revolution  felt— and  I  quote— "cheat- 
ed" by  the  current  state  of  affairs  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  lack  of  electoral 
freedom. 

As  a  consequence,  there  exists  today 
in  Nicaragua  a  legitimate,  native,  and 
growing  opposition  to  the  repressive 
Sandinlsta  regime.  Today  we  focus  on 
the  military  aspects  of  that  opposi- 
tion, but  that  opposition  has  a  real 
social  basis.  You  cannot  manufacture 
a  revolution:  nor  can  a  policy  decision 
here  in  Washington  put  15.000  men  in 
the  field.  The  freedom  fighters  in  the 
field  are  backed  by  a  broad,  growing 
social  movement^-they  are  not  merely 
Instruments  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  freedom  fighters  are  not  de- 
manding political  power  In  their  strug- 
gle. They  are  demanding  a  national 
dialog  and  a  constitutional  solution, 
and  they  are  asking  that  we  help 
offset  the  unfair  advantage  of  Soviet 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Is  this  too  much  to  ask? 

Those  who  respond  by  saying  "no" 
also  say  "no"  to  the  leadership  of  that 
respected  Democratic  President,  John 
P.  Kennedy.  They  pervert  the  words 
of  his  inaugural  address  to  read:  "Let 
every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  no 
price,  bear  no  burden  meet  no  hard- 
ship, oppose  any  friend,  support  any 
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foe  to  umire  the  aurvtvml  uid  suocea 
of  aooommodation." 

Let's  not  let  the  Usht  of  Uberty  and 
freedom  be  extinguished  In  NicarmcujL 
Let's  help  return  the  original  Nlcum- 
guan  revolution  to  the  Nlcaragium 
people— «upport  HJl.  296. 

D  3010 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  time  left  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Bfr.  Broom- 
PiXLo]  Is  33V^  minutes  and  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ADOAaao]  is  31 W  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arlaona  [Mr.  Sruicr]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Members,  I  am  reminded  of 
my  first  exposure  to  the  country:  Ma- 
nagua. The  time,  if  I  were  Bob 
Michel,  would  go  something  like: 
Managua.  Nicaragua,  what  a  beautiful  spot. 
There's  ooffee  and  bananas  and  a  temt>era- 

ture  hot. 
Managtis.  Nicaragua.  In  our  mind's  eye  a 

dream  vacatlonland. 
A  spot  In  our  own  hemisphere,  a  happy 
people,  beautiful  tropical  sunshine. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Congress  in 
1979,  the  country  came  to  my  mind's 
eye  In  an  entirely  different  fashion.  I 
found  the  debate  that  was  raging  for 
this  new  freshman  Congressman  to  be 
most  diaconcerting. 

I  did  not  pretend  to  have  a  lot  of  an- 
swers and  tried  to  listen.  What  struck 
me  most  was  that  In  the  debate  that 
had  taken  place  between  1974  and  that 
time,  there  had  been  significant  shift 
in  this  House,  regarding  our  views 
about  what  ought  to  be  a  future  we 
can  support  In  Nicaragua. 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  growing 
unrest  in  our  country  about  Somoza 
and  his  regime.  It  was  clear  that 
people  were  asking  serious  questions 
about  totalitarian  systems  that  op- 
press people,  that  did  not  allow  free- 
dom, that  did  not  allow  for  a  free 
press,  did  not  allow  for  private  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  growth. 

The  Sandinista  movement  had 
gained  broad  support  In  this  House 
and  broad  support  at  home.  In  the 
middle  of  that  first  year,  with  the  ma- 
jority developing  here,  our  Govern- 
ment, then  the  Carter  administration, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well,  applied  pressures  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  have 
Somoca  step  aside,  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  won  what  they  described  as 
their  revolution. 

Now  my  coUeagxies,  I  would  ask  us  to 
step  back  and  attempt  once  again  to 
listen.  Is  that  which  we  see  as  a  San- 
dinismo  today  what  we  were  voting 
about  In  1979  or  talking  about  in  the 
years  before.  Absolutely  and  clearly  it 
is  not. 

Member  after  Member  was  on  the 
side  of  the  overthrow  of  Somoza,  has 


stood  and  condemned  the  Sandinista 
government.  Why  have  they  done  so? 
That  government  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  dual-track  revolution.  One 
that  we  were  involved  In.  The  other, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  F8LN  was 
involved  In.  and  a  few  who  were  very 
closely  tied  to  Cuba  as  w^  as  having 
loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  Members  and  my  colleagues.  It 
is  critical  for  us  to  realise  that  we  were 
arguing  for,  you  voted  for,  a  chance 
for  freedom,  for  democracy,  for  free 
press;  and  there  Is  none  of  that  at  this 
point. 

Any  reasonable  review  would  cause 
us  to  understand  that  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  think  again.  The  church  has  done 
that.  I  commend  to  you  a  book  enti- 
tled. "The  Barren  Pig  Tree."  written 
by  a  group  of  Christians  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  change  from  what 
they  expected  and  what  they  see.  The 
bishops  of  Central  America  supported 
Initially  the  Sandinista.  They  encour- 
aged their  educational  programs  only 
to  find  that  those  educational  pro- 
grams were  undermining  a  form  of 
education  that  gave  a  chance  for  free- 
dom In  that  country. 

The  church  be^nn  to  back  off.  In  the 
early  period,  we  supported  the  Sandi- 
nista. $117.2  million  In  the  first  18 
months,  and  then  Jimmy  Carter  was 
forced  to  look  again,  because  he  found 
that  that  other  revolution  had  really 
gained  control;  they  had  strategically 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  take 
over  the  revolution,  put  in  place  their 
own.  And  they  are  now  in  the  process 
of  attempting  to  destroy  a  hope  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  region. 

Those  who  suggest  that  we  are  here 
to  talk  about  the  Contras  somehow 
overthrowing  the  Sandinista  Just 
aren't  looking  at  reality.  That  is  not 
what  they  are  about.  They  are  fight- 
ing to  see  if  there  is  a  chance  to  pre- 
serve some  time  for  democracy,  to 
hold  in  place  the  chance  for  this  new 
revolution  to  grow. 

The  people  who  now  make  up  the 
opposition  forces  that  you  call  the 
Contras;  those  people  are  Nlcara- 
guans.  They  represent  a  broad  mix. 
Some  were  in  the  former  government, 
some  were  supporters  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas; some  were  neither.  But  a  ground- 
swell  Is  taking  place,  and  we  must  have 
time  for  it  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  before  us  Is. 
are  we  going  to  support  a  Communist 
Sandinista  government,  or  are  we 
going  to  vote  against  that  sort  of  gov- 
ernment, and  give  hope  for  democracy 
within  our  hemisphere. 

I  fear  that  If  we  do  not  follow  the 
latter  path,  support  democracy,  that 
our  hope  for  democracy  in  the  region 
is  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DORHAH]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Vti. 
Chairman,  here  is  the  frontpage  of 


today's  New  York  Times.  It  reads, 
"Nicaragiian  Rebels  Appear  Ready  To 
Plght  On  If  Aid  is  Cut  Off."  And  most 
assuredly  they  will,  because  I  hold 
here  a  message  from  the  combat  front 
in  Nicaragua,  from  the  No.  1  hero  of 
the  successful  revolution  against  the 
dictator  Anastaslo  Somoza. 

This  letter  is  from  Commandante 
Zero,  Commander  Eden  Pastors.  It  Is 
directed  mostly  to  the  majority  party 
in  the  House,  but  it  Is  surely  a  message 
to  all  of  us. 

"I  will  continue  our  struggle  against 
the  Managua  regime  even  if  the  U.S. 
Congress  stipulates  that  funds  v^ 
proved  will  go  only  to  humanitarian 
aid  for  refugees  and  not  the  rebel 
groups. "  "If  Congress  does  that.  I  will 
be  very  sorry,  that  they  don't  want  to 
help  those  of  us  who  are  fighting; 
sorry  that  they  don't  want  to  give  mili- 
tary aid  to  those  of  us  who  are  fight- 
ing with  weapons  in  our  hands  for  the 
liberty  of  our  people  agaliist  a  dictato- 
rial government  of  the  extreme  left. 
We  will  continue  to  fight  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Congress,  because  it 
is  the  revolutionary  duty  of  the  San- 
dlno  who  have  no  commitment  to  the 
Congress  or  the  administration.  If  the 
administration  proposes  humanitarian 
aid  instead  of  military  aid,  well  then, 
the  administration  wlU  know  how  to 
settle  its  differences  with  Nicaragua. 
We  know  how  to  settle  our  differences 
here  inside  Nicaragua." 

With  or  without  the  U.S.  aid.  we  will 
continue  to  fight.  Just  as  we  did 
against  Somoza.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
fight  for  another  20  years,  then  we 
will  fight  for  another  20  yearsi 

D  2020 

""We  do  want  Democrats  to  help 
those  of  us  with  weapons  In  our  hands 
for  freedom  of  the  press.  Just  like  the 
UB.  Democrats  have.  So  that  the 
press.  Army,  party  and  government 
will  not  be  one  and  the  same.  Those  of 
us  who  are  fighting  International  com- 
munism with  the  union  of  treason 
want  a  democratic  ssrstem  like  the  U.S. 
Democrats  have;  and  we  ask  them  not 
to  conduct  UJ3.  politics  at  the  expense 
of  our  people's  suffering. 

""The  Democrat  and  Republican  Par- 
ties should  settle  their  differences  in 
the  United  States  and  should  not 
create  obstacles  for  those  who  want  to 
help  us  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Russians  and  the  Cubans  who  have  in- 
vaded us."  Signed,  Eden  Pastora. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it 
wishes  us  well  or  iU,  that  we  wlU  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hvdship,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success 
and  the  survival  of  liberty." 

Those  stirring  words  are  from  the 
magnificent  inaugural  speech  by  the 
youngest  elected  President  ever  to 
raise  his  hand  and  swear  to  defend  our 
Constltutlon.      Those      words      were 
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spoken  28  years  ago  on  the  steps  of 
this  great  Capitol.  Young  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  went  on  to  say  that 
"the  trumpet  sumnuHis  us  again.  It  is  a 
call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twi- 
light struggle  .  . 

There  have  passed  since  the  January 
1941  day  a  brutal  24  years  and  4 
months.  In  that  magnificent  speech. 
President  Kennedy  let  the  whole 
world  know  that  the  twiUght  stnigi^ 
of  which  he  qwke  was  to  be  ag»lnst 
disease,  and  we  have  a  better  record  in 
that  fight  than  any  country  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world:  against  proverty  it  is 
the  United  States  that  works  hardest 
in  trying  to  stop  the  Communist  ag- 
gravated famine  In  Ethiopia. 

Yes.  he  w^fAut  out  that  we  would 
have  to  fight  for  as  long  as  we  could 
see  into  the  in  this  twilight  struggle, 
against  the  curse  of  war.  But  he  also 
said  that  the  twilight  strucite  was 
against  tyranny.  And  it  is  against  the 
tyranny  in  Muiagua  that  I  rise  today 
to  support  my  President's  foreign 
policy. 

Now,  two  magnificent  things  have 
happened  in  this  House  chamber 
today.  One,  no  one  trashed  EI  Salva- 
dor, and  two,  we  have  had  almost  10 
hours  of  excellent,  high  quality 
debate.  The  tone  was  set  by  the  Hon- 
orable EDWABD  P.  BOLAHD  of  Masssp 
chusetts,  and  with  rare  exceptions  it 
has  been  fought  on  a  very  high  level. 
It  has  not  at  all  resembled  the  debates 
in  the  National  Assembly  In  Managua 
which,  when  it  adjourned  right  before 
Elaster,  had  members  cursing  at  one 
another  while  other  members  stormed 
off  the  Assembly  floor  in  outrage.  The 
pain  of  that  Assembly,  because  of  San- 
dinista oppression  is  truly  a  mirror  re- 
flection of  the  final  spasms  of  Ker- 
ensky's  Duma  in  1917  Leningrad 
before  that  free  legislature  was 
snuffed  out,  never  again  to  meet  in 
free  discourse  and  debate  as  we  so  for- 
tunately have  been  able  to  do  here  in 
our  Capital  for  over  196  years. 

Exactly  14  years  ago  this  very  day, 
April  23,  1971.  I  witnessed  the  most 
disgusting,  the  most  obnoxious 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRHAHl  has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  wit- 
nesses in  April  of  1971  the  most 
disgraceful  conduct  of  UJS.  Members 
of  Congress  that  I  could  ever  have 
imagined  on  the  west  front  of  this 
Capitdl.  On  that  sunny  day,  while  this 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
Mr.  McCaih  was  stiU  rotting  in  a 
Honoi  dungeon  but  thanking  his  lucky 
stars  that  most  of  his  torture  was 
behind  him  due  to  the  heroic  Son  Tay 
raid  attempted  rescue,  I  saw  a  Commu- 
nist flag  of  North  Vietnam,  larger 
than  this  beautiful  Old  Olory  behind 
our  Speaker,  drapped  over  one  of  the 


front  marble  railings,  behind  the  rafl- 
ing  a  speakers  podium.  And  T«*fc^«*^g 
over  the  Communist  flag  was  a  Sena- 
tor frmn  Indiana,  no  longer  here, 
thank  Ood.  a  New  Yorii  Congrcaswom- 
an  no  longer  here,  thank  Ood.  And 
two  more  U.8.  Senators  working  the 
crowd.  I  grabbed  that  masslTe  flag  and 
I  tore  it  to  shreds.  Then  the  mob.  the 
1971  "turbas  dlvlnas".  had  their  way 
with  me  for  a  while.  However,  very 
weak  street  fighters  those  pro-Hanoi 
fools. 

Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  Just 
14  years.  We  have  debated  in  this  Con- 
gresB  with  almost  no  one  paying  llp- 
servioe  to  Communists.  I  repeat,  the 
success  of  El  Salvador  Is  brilliantly 
glowing  by  its  near  absence  In  our  de- 
Uberattons.  I  made  my  eighth  trip 
down  there  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  I 
witnessed  a  flesta  of  free  religion  and 
free  politics.  The  people's  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  electoral  process 
and  love  of  their  liborty  was  a  Joy  to 
behold.  I  was  deeply  honored  to  be  an 
official  observor  of  that  fourth  free 
election  In  Just  over  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  California  [Mr. 
Dorhah]  has  expired. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
addltlCHial  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  ab- 
sence of  discussion  of  El  Salvador  in 
our  debate  today.  Its  relegation  to  the 
back  burner  with  an  attendant  ab- 
sence of  hot.  burning  rhetoric  about 
no  democracy  In  El  Salvador  shows 
that  President  Reagan  has  had  a  mag- 
nificent foreign  policy  achievement  in 
that  Central  American  nation.  The 
Hondurans  also  yearn  to  be  our 
friends,  and  in  both  of  those  coimtries 
Mr.  Vm  Wkbkr  of  Iifinnesota  and 
heard  those  people  say,  including 
Prudent  Duarte  on  his  election  victo- 
ry night,  that  the  reason  that  those 
two  countries  are  relatively  stable  now 
is  because  other  mothers'  sons  are 
dying  for  them  fighting  for  liberty 
with  the  resistance  forces  in  Managua 

Vnr  Wnn  and  I  visited  a  Contra 
field  hospital  in  Honduras.  It  was  a 
very  rudimentary  shed,  clean  but  very 
rough.  It  was  located  somewhere  be- 
tween Tegucigalpa  and  the  Honduran 
border.  It  brought  tears  to  our  eyes  to 
see  these  campesino  peasant  fighters 
cheer  when  Mr.  Wkbeh  told  them  that 
Ronald  Reagan  would  not  desert 
them.  They  knew  they  were  fighting 
for  a  worthy  cause  and  they  told  us  so 
in  clear  uncomplicated  terms.  My 
heart  is  with  them. 

"'Those  who  wait  on  the  Lord  renew 
their  strength  and  shall  mount  up  on 
wings  like  eagles;  they  shall  run  and 
not  be  wary;  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint."  So  with  these  fighters  for  free- 
dom. 

I  know  that  these  brave  men  and 
women  will  fight  on  with  a\a  aid  or 
without  It.  I  want  us  to  be  with  them. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attmtlon  of  this  body  the 
attached  letter  and  resolution  which 
has  come  to  me  from  the  Hungarian 
I^eedom  Fighters'  Association.  This 
resolution  calls  on  the  Congress  to 
honor  the  President's  request  for  as- 
slstanoe  and  to  help  the  Freedom 
Fighters  of  Nicaragua  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  other  valiant  men  and  women 
who  have  fought  against  Communist 
tyranny.  The  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Association,  of  which  I  am 
proudly  an  honorary  member,  accu- 
rately calls  attention  to  the  implica- 
tions around  the  world  of  our  vote 
here  tonight.  How  often  have  we 
failed  to  count  the  cost  in  diminished 
influence  in  recent  years,  when  we 
tossed  off  our  concerns  as  if  they  mat- 
tered not  a  farthing.  The  people  of 
Hungary,  whose  cousins  here  have 
provided  us  a  strong  reminder  in  this 
resolution,  know  that  it  does  matter. 

I  place  this  statement  in  the  Rkoro, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  its  ad- 
mcmltion. 

CooaoniATiKc  ComfTms  or  Him- 

OAUAM  OaOAnZATIOKa  Dl  NOSTB 

Amsbic*. 

RoekviUe,  MD,  AprU  21.  IMS. 
Hon.  Roann  Dosmak, 
Hotue  of  RepruentatlveM 
WoMhington,  DC 

DiAB  CoaoasssMAa  Dowmur.  The  Hunsart- 
an  Freedom  Flshters'  Federation  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  on  the  Issue  of 
aid  to  the  Nlcarasuan  Freedom  Flshters. 
This  resolution  was  endorsed  by  the  Coordi- 
nating CcKnmlttee  of  Hungarian  Organiza- 
ttons  in  North  America.  Copies  of  the  reso- 
lution were  sent  to  more  than  90  members 
of  Congress  In  the  hope  that  It  will  be  con- 
sidered by  them  before  they  cast  their  vote 
ontblslaBoe. 

We  respectfully  request  you— as  one  of 
the  honorary  members  of  the  Hunsarlan 
Freedom  Filters  Federation— to  Insert  the 
resolutlcm  and  our  Committee's  endorsing 
letter  In  the  Congresatonal  Record  on 
Monday.  April  22.  1985.  so  that  aU  members 
of  Congress  can  take  note  of  It. 
Respectfully  yours. 

ISTVAS  B.  OBtKSXH. 


HuwoAaiAS] 
FiORTBt'a  FfeDouxioa, 

RodteilU.  MD. 

RasoLunoH  on  Am  to  Nicabasuaii  Fbbsdoii 


(Unanlmoualy  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Federation  at  Its  semi-annual 
meetlns  held  In  Washlns  ton,  DC  on  April 
is.  1986) 

Stnoe  World  War  n  the  United  States  en- 
countered numerous  opportunities  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  history  to  stop  the  ad- 
vancrmmt  of  tyranny.  Few  of  these  oppor- 
tunities were  exploited.  In  most  cases  culU- 
blllty,  apathy,  expedience.  Ignorance,  well 
Intentloned  naivete  resulted  in  disastrous 
consequences  for  America.  Of  these  cases 
the  moat  painful  for  us,  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian descent,  was  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic paralysis  which  characterized  the 
United  States  during  the  1056  Hunsatlaa 
Revolution.  Fear  of  war  resulted  In  vpeaae- 
ment  of  the  oppressors  of  Hungary  and  a 
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greater  danger  of  war  today.  Since  then  we 
learned  that  fear  waa  baaeleai  and  a  more 
principled  stand  could  have  reaulted  In  a  sit- 
uation In  Hungary  which  would  have 
brought  more  freedom  for  the  Hungarians 
and  greater  aecurlty  for  the  world,  aimfiar 
mlatakea  chilled  the  Prague  Spring  and  n.S. 
"pragmatism"  resulted  In  the  abandonment 
of  Solidarity  In  Poland,  withdrawal  from 
Asia  paved  the  road  to  the  genocide  of  the 
Cambodians,  marginal  support  for  the 
Afghan  Freedom  Fighters  prevents  the  deci- 
sive outowne  of  the  struggle  for  a  free  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Now  the  United  States  Is  at  a  critical  point 
of  history  again.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
on  Washington  again.  Today  we  confront 
Marxist  tyranny  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
The  Soviet  Inspired  reign  of  terror,  with  an 
appetite  to  consume  our  neighbors.  Is 
knocking  on  our  southern  border. 

Our  President  reoognlted  the  futility  of 
continuous  moral  surrender.  He  supports 
thoae.  who  have  the  capability  and  the 
desire  to  fight  for  their  own  people's  free- 
dom. We— -who  fought  alone  and  learned  the 
cost  of  abandonment— urge  the  members  of 
Congress  to  stand  with  the  President  and 
give  him  the  resources  to  financially  help 
the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fighters. 

It  Is  not  only  Nicaragua's  fate  at  stake. 
The  people  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa 
living  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny  will 
draw  far  reaching  conclusions  as  the  conse- 
qumce  of  America's  attitude  towards  the 
Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fighters.  The  people 
of  the  Third  World  are  watching  also,  and 
will  be  Influenced  as  well. 

As  dtlsens  of  our  adopted  country,  the 
United  States,  we  feel  obliged  to  warn 
against  the  follies  which  have  so  often  put 
the  United  States  In  the  position  of  denying 
effective  help  to  those  who  fight  for  the 
very  principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
buUt. 

The  Hiingarlan  Freedom  Fighters'  Feder- 
ation therefore  supports  the  President's  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Freedom  Fighters  of 
Nlcaragxia  and  urges  all  members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  the  aid  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Con^reas  of  the  United 
States. 

Washington.  D.C.  13  May  1083. 

Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federation 

Dr.  AlfDKAS  POOAKT. 

PretidenL 
This  resolution  Is  endorsed  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  of  Hungarian  Organlza- 


iBTViuf  B.  Oi 

Kxecutivt  Secrtiary. 

Mr.  Chalmum.  I  also  Include  for  the 
RscoRD.  two  of  the  finest  articles  on 
Nicaraguan  oppression  this  month. 
They  are  by  the  brothers  Bob  and 
Sam  Leiken.  published  in  the  New  Re- 
public. 

Nicasaotja's  Umtold  Stokiks 
(By  Robert  S.  Leiken) 

The  72-year-old  senora  Uves  In  a  solid 
stone  house  constructed  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
government.  Her  son.  Qerman  Pomares,  was 
a  founder  of  the  Sandlnlsta  NaUonal  Libera- 
tion Front  (F.S.L.N.)  who  perished  leading 
the  final  offensive  against  Somosa  In  1979. 
Set  off  by  a  well-kept  garden  from  the 
shacks  of  the  cotton  field  workers  of  El 
Vlejo,  Mrs.  Pomares's  home  appears  com- 
fortable. But  Inside,  the  mother  of  the  na- 
tionally revered  martyr  sleeps  on  a  cot  cov- 
ered with  rags,  and  she  hobbles  through 
bare,  unfurnished  rooms.  She  lives  on  a  pen- 
sion equivalent  to  1 10  a  month.  She  has 


made  four  trips  to  the  local  hospital,  but 
has  yet  to  succeed  In  getting  a  doctor's  ap- 
pointment. Three  times  she  has  requested 
an  audience  with  Ccmiandante  Tomas 
Borge,  now  the  sole  surviving  founder  of  the 
F.S.L.N.  Each  time,  her  son's  old  comrade 
has  refused  to  receive  her. 

For  one  who  has  sympathised  with  the 
Sandinistas.  It  is  painful  to  look  Into  the 
house  they  are  building,  but  It  Is  unwise  not 
to.  I  spent  ten  days  In  Nicaragua  In  August, 
accompanied  by  my  brother,  a  trade  union- 
ist from  Boston.  It  was  my  sixth  visit  since 
the  revolution,  and  my  longest  since  1981. 1 
have  testified  In  Congre«  against  aid  to  the 
controM  and  have  supported  (and  continue 
to  support)  negotiations  to  end  the  dvll  war 
In  El  Salvador.  Yet  each  succeeding  trip  to 
Nicaragua  drains  my  Initial  reaervolr  of 
sympathy  for  the  Randlnlstas  Last  year  I 
wrote  In  my  Introduction  to  a  book  treated 
by  the  press  as  the  "Democratic  alternative 
to  the  Kissinger  Report"  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas' "failure  to  preserve  the  revolutionary 
alliance  with  the  nolddle  cUm  and  smaU  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  sectarian  political  and  cul- 
tural policies  [had]  polarised  the  country. 
led  to  disinvestment,  falling  productivity 
and  wages,  labor  discontent,  and  an  agrarian 
crisis."  This  visit  convinced  me  that  the  sit- 
uation Is  far  worse  than  I  had  thought,  and 
disabused  me  of  some  of  the  remaining 
myths  about  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 

Everywhere  we  went  we  confronted  the 
disparity  between  these  myths  and  the  un- 
pleasant truth.  The  Sandinistas  blame  Nic- 
aragua's economic  crisis  on  the  contTO*  war 
and  U.S.  economic  sanctions.  Tet  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Nicaragua  was  deteriorating 
well  before  the  VS.  backed  contra*  turned 
to  economic  sabotage  In  the  spring  of  1983. 
A  E>ecember  1981  internal  staff  memoran- 
dum of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
found  that  real  wages  had  fallen  71  percent 
since  July  1979.  They  have  continued  to  de- 
cline In  succeeding  years.  And  even  with  the 
VJB.  "economic  boycott,"  over  35  percent  of 
Nicaragua's  exports  still  go  to  the  United 
States,  not  much  leas  than  under  Somoaa. 
Nicaragua  can  no  longer  sell  sugar  at  subsi- 
dized prices  to  the  United  SUtes.  but  what 
it  has  lost  In  this  market  it  has  sold  to  Iran 
at  prices  above  those  of  the  world  market 
The  war  and  U.S.  sanctions  have  compound- 
ed a  mess  created  by  the  ^P'^lnlttus  them- 
selves. 

Nlcaraguans  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
accept  Sandlnlsta  claims  that  Yanoui  ag- 
gression Is  responsible  for  the  general  scar- 
city of  consumer  goods.  Peasants  are  obli- 
gated to  seU  their  goods  to  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  contend  that 
Its  prices  are  too  low  to  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet.  A  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  Is  now  producing  only  for  Its  own 
consumption,  and  the  resulting  ahortagat 
have  dramatically  driven  up  prices.  The 
marketplace,  once  the  bustling  center  of 
Nicaraguan  life.  Is  now  a  daunting  experi- 
ence for  buyers  and  sellers  alike.  As  shop- 
pers make  the  rounds  looking  for  rice, 
beans,  milk,  toQet  paper,  soap,  or  light 
bulbs,  the  shopkeepers'  constant  reply  Is 
"No  liay".  (There  Isn't  any).  For  anyone 
unable  to  afford  the  Inflated  prices  or  with- 
out the  foreign  exchange  to  shop  at  the  new 
foreign  currency  stores.  Eastern  European- 
style  quexilng  Is  now  routine. 

One  of  the  moat  depressing  aspects  of  our 
trip  was  to  hear  from  so  many  that  their 
Uves  are  worse  today  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  Somosa.  Before  the  revolution  Nlca- 
raguans ate  well  by  Central  American  stand- 
ards. Thanks  to  the  country's  fertile  soil 


and  Its  small  population,  even  poor  Nlcara- 
guans were  accustomed  to  beef  and  chicken. 
Now  consumer  goods  available  to  the  massra 
In  other  Central  American  countries  are  no 
longer  obtainable.  Barefoot  children  are 
hardly  uncommon  In  the  region,  but  I  had 
never  seen  so  many  completely  naked.  As  we 
encountered  them,  their  distended  stomachs 
displaying  the  telltale  signs  of  malnutrition. 
Nlcaraguans  would  bitterly  recall  the  gov- 
ernment slogan,  "Lo*  nillo*  Mon  lo$  mima- 
dot  de  la  revoliicion"  ( "Children  are  the 
spoiled  ones  of  the  revolution"). 

The  shortage  of  basic  neoeasitiea  Is  also 
breeding  pervasive  corruption.  When  we 
■aked  a  rural  storekeeper  why  he  was  able 
to  sell  Coca-Cola  while  many  restaurants  in 
Managua  were  not.  he  said  that  he  bad  ob- 
tained the  soft  drink  with  a  bribe.  We  Uter 
met  Ramlro.  a  CocaX^ola  dellveryman  in 
Leon  and  a  former  member  of  the  F.S.L.N., 
hitchhiking  home  from  the  dty  of  Clilnan- 
dega.  He  was  returning  from  his  five-hour 
weekly  excursion  after  work  to  procure  the 
three  bottles  of  milk  his  children  need.  The 
milk  cost  him  150  oordobas,  SO  percent  of 
his  weekly  wages.  (The  official  exchange 
rate  Is  38  cordobas  to  the  dollar  the  real,  or 
black  market,  exchange  rate  la  atO  to  1.)  To 
get  the  money,  he  told  us,  be  accepts  bribes 
from  some  of  his  customers  for  extra  cases 
of  Coke.  "This  system  Is  corrupting  me 
against  my  will,"  he  said. 

Ramlro's  desperate  measures  hardly  merit 
censure.  But  others,  especially  high-ranking 
Sandinistas,  are  turning  big  profits  from  the 
scarcity.  Members  of  a  leather  workers  co- 
operative Is  Masaya  told  us  that  they  are 
officially  aUotted  10,000  meters  of  leather  a 
month:  they  receive  between  6,000  and  7,000 
meters.  The  cooperatives'  ^mtlnltta  direc- 
tors sell  the  remainder  in  Managua's  East- 
em  Market  and  pocket  the  mooey.  It  Is  now 
a  general  practice  for  coordinators  of  the 
neighborhood  Sandlnlsta  Defense  Commit- 
tees (CHS.)  to  sell  part  of  the  provisions  al- 
lotted to  them  by  the  government  on  the 
private  market.  The  people  are  then  In- 
formed that  provisions  have  run  out. 

In  the  village  of  El  Translto,  two  hours 
northwest  of  Managua,  moat  of  the  people 
belonged  to  the  CJ3.S.  at  the  outset  of  the 
revolution.  Now  there  Is  but  one  member, 
the  coordinator,  formerly  the  vUlage's  lead- 
ing S<miocista.  (The  traosformatlon  of  8o- 
modstas  into  Sandlzdstas  and  of  HMv««tf>^« 
Into  oppositionists  Is  very  common.  In  every 
town  we  visited  we  were  told  that  former 
Somosa  officials  are  now  nmnlng  CJ3.S.S.) 
The  coordinator  enriches  htm«>if  by  selling 
CS)£.  foodstuffs  and  suxvpUes  in  the  Bast- 
em  Market.  As  we  passed  bis  house,  we  were 
able  to  peer  through  the  window  and  see 
him  standing  there  In  his  dark  glasses.  Iso- 
lated and  reviled. 

The  life-styles  of  the  new  rich  contrast 
vividly  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  with  official  rhetoric.  A  ^ndlnlirta  tto- 
mendatura  has  emerged.  Party  members 
shop  at  hard-currency  stores,  dine  at  luxury 
restaurants  reatricted  to  party  officials,  and 
vacation  In  the  mansions  of  the  Somosa  dy- 
nasty, labeled  "protocol  houses."  Vans,  pull 
up  dally  at  government  and  party  offices,  to 
deliver  ham.  lobster,  and  other  delicacies 
unavailable  elsewhere.  In  a  private  state 
dining  room.  I  ate  a  sumptuous  meal  with  a 
comandante  at  a  long  table,  attended  by  five 
servants.  The  Image  of  the  protruding  stom- 
achs of  the  "spoiled  ones  of  the  revolution" 
intruded  while  we  consumed  our  lemon  me- 
ringue pie. 

Intellectuals  and  former  offldala  claim 
that  decadence  Is  endemic  In  upiDer  govern- 


ment and  party  echelons.  A  former  Sandl- 
nlsta diplomat  recounted  tales  of  high  Jinks 
and  extravagance  by  Sandlnlsta  officials  on 
foreign  Junkets,  and  women  state  employees 
complained  of  the  same  sexual  harassment 
and  blackmail  that  Is  common  elsewhere  in 
Central  America.  The  swinging  Sandlnlsta 
leadership  cynically  presents  an  image  of 
revolutionary  asceticism  to  the  outside 
world  while  being  addicted  to  the  very  vices 
that  It  routinely  denounces  In  "degenerate 
bourgeois  sodety." 

The  widespread  corruption  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  levels  of  government 
makes  it  hard  for  Nlcaraguans  to  accept  the 
notion  that  their  problems  originate  from 
abroad,  or  that  they  should  endure  further 
sacrifices  "to  confront  the  Imperialist 
enemy."  A  jobless  worker  In  the  Indian 
town  of  Monlmbo  complained.  "The  CX>JB. 
Insists  that  we  unscrew  the  street  lights  to 
conserve  energy  In  the  fight  against  imperi- 
alism. People  are  falling  In  holes  whDe  the 
Sandinistas  get  rich  on  our  misery.  What 
are  their  sacrifices?" 

Those  Sandinistas  who  have  refused  to  be 
corrupted  recognize  that  their  dreams  have 
turned  Into  a  nightmare.  One  government 
official,  a  good  friend,  told  me,  "We  have 
given  birth  to  a  freak.  But  we  must  keep 
him  alive."  Tet  what  la  to  be  done  when  the 
freak  becomes  a  menace  to  its  people  and 
neighbors?  There  Is  a  general  impression 
among  those  In  the  United  States  properly 
aghast  at  the  C.I.A.  mining  of  ports  and 
U.S.  support  for  the  professional  torturers 
among  the  contra*  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
the  victims,  not  the  vlctlmizers.  Inside  Nica- 
ragua, however,  the  image  Is  reversed. 

The  word  Nicaragvians  employ  the  most 
frequently  to  describe  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment Is  enga^o  (hoax  or  trick).  In  the 
dty  of  Chlnandega.  we  talked  with  trans- 
port workers  from  an  opposition  union  who 
on  their  own  time  and  with  their  union  dues 
had  painted  road  signs  to  make  the  city 
safer  for  driving.  The  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment took  credit  for  the  Improvement.  The 
national  literacy  campaign  Is  one  of  the 
most  vaunted  achievements  of  the  revolu- 
tion, praised  even  by  many  of  the  govern- 
ment's critics.  Yet  two  "graduates"  of  the 
literacy  program  In  a  peasant  village  told  us 
they  could  not  read  their  diplomas.  We 
couldn't  find  one  student  from  the  cam- 
paign there  or  in  the  neighboring  village 
who  had  learned  to  read.  The  campaign  did 
somewhat  better  In  the  larger  cities  such  as 
LeOn,  where,  we  were  told,  some  had 
learned  to  read  in  follow-up  courses.  But 
most  had  forgotten  the  little  they  had 
learned,  and  at  best  could  now  only  sign 
their  name  for  election  registration. 

The  most  outrageous  en^aAo  occurred 
during  Pope  John  Paul  n's  visit  to  Managua 
in  March  1983.  According  to  Sandlnlsta  ac- 
counts, the  Pope's  mass  had  been  "sponta- 
neously" Interrupted  by  the  crowd,  offended 
by  the  Pope's  failure  to  heed  the  request  of 
moumlng  mothers  who  wanted  him  to  pray 
for  their  sons  killed  In  the  battle  against  the 
contra*.  Two  former  government  officials, 
who  are  still  Sandlnlsta  supporters,  told  us  a 
different  story.  They  had  been  appalled  at 
the  Interruptions  made  by  cadre  from  the 
Sandlnlsta  women's  organization,  furnished 
with  microphones  and  loudspeakers.  After 
the  Pope  left,  the  crowd  departed  In  disgust 
and  the  Sandlnlsta  leadership  was  left  awk- 
wardly standing  on  the  platform.  The  two 
officials,  depressed  by  the  spectacle,  retired 
to  a  bar  located  next  to  the  offices  of  the 
F.S.L.N.  radio  station.  They  overheard  a 
group  of  Sandlnlsta  radio  employees  at  an 


adjoining  table  bragging  about  how  they 
had  played  pre-recorded  tapes  of  crowds 
chanting  Sandlnlsta  slogans  into  the  sound 
system. 

The  Sandinistas  engalio  has  been  most 
successful  among  the  resident  foreign  press. 
Journalists  familiar  with  the  atrodtles  of 
the  right-wing  tyrannies  of  Central  America 
wish  to  believe,  quite  understandably,  that 
the  Sandinistas  present  an  alternative.  In 
today's  Nicaragua  it  Is  easy  to  confuse  desire 
with  reality.  The  resident  press  also  fre- 
quently merges  with  the  larger  population 
of  "internationalists,"  a  term  which  em- 
braces all  those  foreigners  expressing  soli- 
darity with  the  Sandinistas,  from  Bulgarian 
and  Cuban  apparatchiks  to  Idealistic  North 
Americans  and  West  Europeans.  It  is  the 
general  feeling  among  Nlcaraguans  that  the 
foreign  press  In  Managua  strongly  sympa- 
thizes with  the  government,  and  that  it  Is 
dangerous  to  speak  openly  with  them.  Dis- 
affected Sandlnlsta  Intellectuals,  frietuls  of 
friends,  who  poured  their  hearts  out  to  me 
In  Managua  were  afraid  to  meet  with  re- 
porters from  the  U.S.  press.  We  spoke  with 
a  resident  of  Monlmbo,  where  a  spontane- 
ous insurrection  had  ignited  the  revolution 
against  Somoza  in  Febr\iary  1978.  We  had 
spent  an  evening  together  a  year  before 
with  a  mutual  friend,  yet  initially  he  was 
still  distrustful.  He  told  us  that  the  revolu- 
tion had  produced  "many  advances  for  the 
people";  two  hours  later,  he  was  saying, 
"Monlmbo  appears  to  be  sleeping,  the  way  it 
was  during  the  time  of  Somoza,  but  the 
people  are  united.  One  day  soon  they  will 
stand  up  again." 

One  of  the  most  common  means  of  sus- 
taining the  myth  of  popular  support  is  the 
Sandinistas'  use  of  the  rationing  system  as  a 
lever.  In  numerous  villages  and  dtles,  we 
learned  that  ration  cards  are  confiscated  for 
nonattendance  at  Sandlnlsta  meetings.  In 
Massya  we  were  told  that  before  one  of  the 
"Face-the-People"  meetings  (in  which  com- 
mandantes  meet  with  local  residents)  the 
ration  cards  of  the  members  of  cooperatives 
were  collected;  their  return  was  made  condi- 
tional on  attendance.  At  one  such  meeting 
in  (Chlnandega.  Ortega  branded  talk  of  in- 
flation '"a  counterrevolutionary  plot."  A 
poimd  of  beans  could  still  be  purchased  for 
five  oordobas,  he  claimed.  A  man  In  the  au- 
dience stood  up  and  shouted.  "Comman- 
dante.  here's  ten  cordobas.  Please  get  me  a 
pound  of  beans."  According  to  his  neigh- 
bors, he  was  Imprisoned  later  that  day. 

Although  Nlcaraguans  still  for  the  most 
part  bow  to  government  pressure,  they  do  so 
sullenly  and  without  conviction.  We  wit- 
nessed two  Sandlnlsta  demonstrations,  one 
in  Masaya  and  the  other  In  Chlnandega,  two 
historically  pro-Sandlnlsta  dties.  The  Chln- 
andega rally,  held  at  10  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Uteracy  campaign  It  was  attended  en- 
tirely by  students  obligated  to  go  by  ach(x>l 
authorities.  As  they  marched  through  the 
streets  chanting  slogans  distributed  to  them 
on  small  pieces  of  paper  by  their  Sandlnlsta 
Instructors,  pedestrians  did  not  so  much  as 
tum  their  heads.  None  of  the  presumably 
grateful,  presumably  literate,  people  came 
to  greet  the  comandante  sent  from  Mana- 
gua. 

In  Masaya  the  demonstration  did  not  even 
benefit  from  student  partldpatlon.  As  we 
approached  the  gathering  In  the  fading 
afternoon,  a  large  group  of  students  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  Catholic  schocl.  They 
had  refused  to  join  the  demonstration  be- 
cause the  Sandinistas  had  removed  several 
of  their  Catholic  teachers.  The  small  group 


of  demonstrators  had  glazed  looks  In  their 
eyes  as  the  last  speeches  wound  down.  I 
asked  a  camperino  in  attendance  whether 
any  of  the  comandantes  had  come.  He  an- 
swered. "I  don't  know.  I  slept  through  it." 

The  Nicaraguan  populace  has  been  satu- 
rated with  Sandlnlsta  bombast  which  Issues 
from  radio,  television,  newspapers,  local  and 
national  political  meetings,  and  block  com- 
mittees, and  which  Is  propagated  In  the 
schools,  the  factories,  and  the  cooperatives. 
The  people  resist  In  different  ways:  with  the 
Indifference  and  boredom  we  saw  In  Chlnan- 
dega and  Masaya:  with  a  resurgence  In  reli- 
gious feelings  which  has  filled  churches  and 
Catholic  schools:  with  suspldousneas  and 
bitter  humor. 

Jokes  and  wisecracks  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  proliferating.  The  two  pro-Sandl- 
nlsta newspapers,  Barrieada  and  Nuevo 
Diaro,  are  referred  to  as  Burrtcoda  (as  In 
bore)  and  Nvevo  Diablo.  The  F.S.L.N.  Is 
"the  Somodsta  National  Liberation  Front." 
"Why  do  people  prefer  Tona  [one  of  the 
two  Nicaraguan  beers]?  Because  the  other. 
La  Victoria,  Is  bitter."  Suspldons  of  the 
government  are  so  deep  that  families  of  the 
war  dead  no  longer  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment coffins  shipped  back  from  the  front 
contain  the  bodies  of  their  sons.  (The  cof- 
fins are  sealed  as  a  matter  of  policy.)  People 
believe.  Improbably,  that  the  coffins  bold 
rocks  or  banana  tree  trunks.  In  Monlmbo  we 
were  told  that  when  a  family  and  friends 
tried  to  open  a  coffin  with  a  hammer  aiul 
chisel,  they  were  carried  off  by  the  police. 

Nor  is  popular  discontent  restricted  to 
these  forms  of  passive  resistance.  Sympathy 
with  the  contra*  is  becoming  more  open  and 
more  pervasive.  I  was  stunned  to  hear  peas- 
ants refer  to  the  contra*  as  Lo*  Mucha- 
dtot,"  the  boys— the  admiring  term  used  to 
describe  the  Sandinistas  when  they  were 
»»**""g  the  National  Ouard.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  many  Nlcaraguans  are  listening  to 
the  "Fifteenth  of  September."  the  contra 
radio  station.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  contra*  do  not  operate  in  the  areas 
we  visited,  and  sympathy  toward  than  may 
well  be  proportionate  to  absence  of  direct 
contact. 

Draft  resistance  has  become  a  mass  move- 
ment In  Nicaragua.  The  government  passed 
legislation  last  September  under  which  Nic- 
araguan men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40 
can  be  drafted  for  two  years.  When  we  were 
In  Nicaragua,  four  hundred  women  gathered 
outside  the  draft  board  In  Ia  Pas  Ontro,  a 
trading  town  thirty-five  mOes  northwest  of 
M»n«yia  to  protcst  forccd  recruitment  of 
their  sons.  The  demonstration  was  the 
latest  In  a  string  of  anti-draft  demonstra- 
tions In  dties  and  towns  throu^out  Nicara- 
gua. New  York  Time*  correspondent  Ste- 
phen Klnzer.  one  of  the  few  resident  report- 
ers to  sniff  out  the  en^afto  of  Sandlnlsts 
poUdes,  reported  on  June  28  that  "draft 
evasion  is  widespread,"  and  found  that  high 
school  attendance  in  six  major  provincial 
capitals  bad  declined  by  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent A  student  in  LeOn  said  that  his  high 
school  class  of  forty-five  had  fallen  to  four- 
teen during  the  past  year.  Honduran  re- 
searchers say  Nicaraguan  draft  evaders  pay 
25,000  cordobas  to  be  transported  across  the 
border,  part  of  the  money  going  to  Nicara- 
guan Army  officials  in  bribes.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  border  smugglers  are  now  re- 
quiring groups  no  smaller  than  five.  Draft 
resistance  strikes  a  powerful  blow  at  the 
myth  of  widespread  popular  support  for  the 
government.  Young  people  have  historically 
been  the  mainstay  of  Sandlnlsta  support. 
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PBriutpa  the  moat  mumlnaUnc  poUtlcaJ 
erent  in  the  five  yean  of  °*~*1nkti  rule 
WM  a  rally  beld  for  oppodtion  preaklentUl 
fmndldate  Arturo  Cms  In  Cblnandecm  on 
Auguit  S.  On  that  Sunday  monUng.  Suidl- 
nlata  chicanery,  oenaored  domeatlc  and  lack- 
adaisical tnteraaUonal  preas  ooverace.  and 
the  growlnc  vicor  of  the  opposition  con- 


Chlnandega.  a  dty  of  approximately 
M.OOO,  was  historically  the  heart  of  Sandl- 
nlsta  offanlitnc  efforts  and  support.  These 
efforts  radiated  out  to  the  surroundlnc 
cotton  and  sugar  fields,  to  the  country's  two 
lanest  sugar  refineries  Deart>y,  to  the  steve- 
dores at  Cortnto,  Nicaragua's  largest  port, 
and  down  to  LeOn.  another  center  of  antl- 
Somoaa  reslstanoe.  One  would  have  expect- 
ed that  here  the  opposition  would  be  weak- 
est, the  guveriinHWit  strangest. 

The  Chlnandega  demaostratlon  was  the 
last  series  of  six  beld  in  support  of  Crux. 
Each  rally  had  iMen  larger  than  the  last. 
The  organters  were  denied  access  to  Sandl- 
nlsta-controlled  TV  stations.  They  were  able 
to  place  an  ad  on  the  one  local  non-Sandl- 
nista  radio  station,  but  they  relied  chiefly 
on  two  vehicles  with  loudspeakers,  and  on 
word-of-mouth.  Two  days  before  the  rally 
three  "angels."  as  members  of  the  sUte  se- 
curity are  commonly  known,  called  on  the 
organisers  of  the  demonstration  and  ac- 
cused them  of  being  CIA  agents.  The  turlMt 
dirinoi,  "divine  mobs"  of  Sandlnlsta  aup- 
iMrters,  circled  their  bouses  at  night  beat- 
ing sticks  against  cans  and  chanting  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  (Somosa's 
version  of  the  tarfto*— the  Nlcoluo— used  to 
employ  the  very  same  method  against  the 
opposition.)  Meanwhile.  SandlnlsU  newspa- 
pers and  television  branded  the  opposition 
as  consisting  of  contrat  and  agents  of  Amer- 
ican Imperialism,  and  announced  that  fur- 
ther "aggressions '  by  them  would  not  be 
permitted.  Local  authorities  Implied  that 
the  demonstration  would  be  declared  OlegaL 
The  day  before  the  rally.  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
head  of  the  Sandlnlsta  government  and  the 
Sandlnlsta  presidential  candidate,  spoke  to 
two  himdred  youths  in  El  Vlejo.  a  village 
three  miles  away.  13  Vlejo's  residents  later 
claimed  that  the  youths  had  been  Incited 
against  the  demonstration's  leaders. 

Fearing  an  attack  by  the  turbos,  organis- 
ers did  not  put  up  the  banners  or  placards 
until  early  on  the  morning  of  the  demon- 
stration. But  as  they  were  working,  fifty 
turtKu  burst  into  the  soccer  field,  tearing 
down  the  banners  and  dispersing  the  orga- 
nisers. They  returned  later  during  the  day 
to  try  to  repair  the  damage. 

We  spoke  with  two  organisers — middle- 
class,  professional  women  who  had  belonged 
to  the  PAUJ.  before  the  revoluUon.  (Ac- 
cording to  one,  "the  P.S.LJJ.  says  that  the 
opposition  Is  Somodsta.  But  most  of  the  old 
Somocistas  are  woritlng  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  has  remained  the 
Hune.  It  is  the  F.&LJI.  that  has  changed.") 
They  told  us  that  after  the  turixu'  night- 
time serenading,  they  went  to  complain  to 
the  offices  of  the  party  represenutlve,  the 
chief  of  police,  and  the  chief  of  state  securi- 
ty, and  to  the  Sandinistas.  They  were  as- 
sured that  the  tuTbat  would  be  controlled 
and  that  the  demonstration  would  not  be 
obstructed.  After  the  early-momlng  attack, 
the  two  women  went  to  the  house  of  the 
local  party  leader.  The  door  was  open,  and 
they  entered.  In  the  next  room  they  heard 
the  turbo*  Informing  him  of  the  success  of 
their  mission. 

There  Is  no  question  that  many  who 
wished  to  go  to  the  Cruz  rally  stayed  at 


home.  On  the  day  of  the  rally,  local  authori- 
ties impeded  traffic  from  outlying  areas  into 
Chlnandega.  As  Crux  marched  through  the 
dty,  many  people  opened  their  doors,  gave 
him  the  "V"  for  victory  sign,  and  then 
ducked  back  into  their  homes  to  avoid  the 
ever-present  eyes  of  the  CDS.  One  woman 
said  she  did  not  go  to  the  demonstration  be- 
cause she  lived  too  close  to  the  Sandlnlsta 
youth  office.  She  told  of  others  who  re- 
ceived threatening  phone  calls.  Two  weeks 
after  the  demonstration,  a  gas  station  at- 
tendant in  Managua  told  us  he  had  gone  to 
the  rally  and  that  three  fHends  who  had  ac- 
companied him  were  in  jail. 

As  might  be  expected,  estimates  of  the 
turnout  vary.  Opposition  figures  soared  as 
high  as  ao.OOO:  local  newsmen  said  7,000. 
Otven  Sandlnlsta  efforts  to  reduce  attend- 
ance, even  7,000  seems  an  impressive 
number,  especially  since  three  months 
before,  the  FAUN,  only  managed  to  get 
2,800  to  Chlnandega  for  the  country's  prin- 
cipal May  Day  rally.  KBC  taped  the  entire 
Crux  demonstration.  Should  this  tape  ever 
be  shown  publicly,  ext>erts  will  be  able  to 
make  an  accurate  Judgment  about  the 
number  of  demonstrators.  When  I  viewed 
the  tape  it  was  evident  that  these  thousands 
of  demonstrators  were  hardly  "bourgeoisie," 
as  the  Sandinistas  claimed.  They  were  over- 
whelmingly workers,  peasants,  and  young 
people.  I  learned  later  that  workers  had 
hired  their  own  trucks  to  come  from  the 
San  Antonio  Refinery  and  from  the  port  of 
Cortnto.  They  chanted  slogans  like  "R 
/rente  y  Somoza  ion  la  mi*ma  cosa."  ("The 
Sandinistas  and  Somosa  are  the  same 
thing.") 

When  Cruz  began  to  speak,  dozens  of 
turbai  armed  with  sticks,  stones,  and  ma- 
chetes surrounded  the  field.  They  came  In 
on  what  appeared  to  be  army  trucks  chant- 
ing. Power  to  the  people."  They  proceeded 
to  break  the  windows  and  puncture  the  tires 
of  demonstrators  cars.  The  police  seemed  to 
make  no  serious  effort  to  restrain  them. 
When  the  turtxu  attacked  the  demonstra- 
tors themselves,  opposition  youths  dis- 
persed, only  to  return  wielding  their  own 
sticks  and  stones.  Out  numbered,  the  turbos 
were  routed. 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  foreign 
and  domestic  press  coverage  enabled  Sandl- 
nlsta officials  to  characterise  the  demon- 
stration their  own  way.  We  encountered  a 
Sandlnlsta  official  drunk  at  midday  on  the 
streeu  of  Kl  Vitjo.  He  told  us  that  the  dem- 
onstraUon  had  taken  place  at  the  private 
home  of  a  bourgeoisie  and  was  attended 
only  by  a  handful  of  plutocraU.  In  Mana- 
gua, the  Sandinistas  told  us  that  there  had 
been  several  hundred  demonstrators.  The 
following  day  the  Nlcaraguan  press  carried 
no  mention  of  the  events  except  for  one 
photograph  In  the  official  newspaper  Bam- 
coda  which  purported  to  show  the  turbai 
attacked  by  "/otdst"  demonstrators.  La 
Prtnia  had  devoted  several  articles  and  pho- 
tographs to  the  demonstration  and  the 
clashes,  but  these  were  all  censored,  and  the 
paper  did  not  appear.  This  was  the  very  day 
that  Daniel  Ortega  had  announced  the  lift- 
ing of  press  censorship. 

The  demonstrations  for  Crux's  candidacy 
tested  the  popular  mood  and  the  prospecU 
for  "the  first  free  elections  In  Nicaragua," 
as  the  Sandinistas'  slogan  puU  It.  Among 
the  conditions  that  Cruz  and  his  supporters 
have  laid  down  as  Indispensable  for  partici- 
pation are  guarantees  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment, assembly,  and  equal  access  to  the 
press  and  television;  sufficient  time  to  cam- 
paign; international  observers;  and,  most  im- 


portantly, guarantees  that  if  he  won  the 
election  he  would  be  allowed  to  take  office. 
What  happened  at  Chlnandega  strongly 
suggests  that  neither  a  gmulne  election  nor 
a  genuine  campaign  can  take  place. 

Chlnandega  alao  exposed  the  H«n/«T.t^^T- 
electoral  stratagem.  Their  decision  to  hold 
elections  in  November  was  based  on  a  rudi- 
mentary political  calculation.  They  judged 
that  the  external  legitimacy  provided  by 
elections  would  more  than  compensate  for 
their  internal  cost.  They  knew  that  power 
does  not  often  change  hands  In  Central 
America  through  elections.  Somoaa's  elec- 
tions had  proven  that,  and  the  Sandinistas 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to  control  elec- 
tions than  Somoaa  ever  was. 

Tet  their  calculations  were  wrong  on  two 
counts.  First,  they  failed  to  account  for  the 
mcaraguan  people.  High-level  SandlnlsU 
officials  to  whom  I  have  spoken  seem  to 
live,  along  with  their  international  support- 
ers. In  a  dream  world.  They  deem  that  the 
"antl-lmperiallst  sentiments"  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan people  allow  them  to  bear  any  sacri- 
fice even  when  their  "anti-imperialist"  lead- 
ers bear  none.  They  receive  favorable  re- 
ports from  lower-level  cadre  whose  Jobs  de- 
pends on  the  perception  of  success.  The 
Sandinistas  knew  that  after  five  years  of  en- 
forced political  paralysis,  the  opposition  was 
poorly  organised,  divided,  and  amateurish. 
The  spontaneous  popular  reception  for  Cruz 
took  them  by  surprise.  Second,  they  failed 
to  recognise  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
alienated  progressive  opinion  In  L*tln  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe.  Cruzs  recent 
highly  successful  trip  to  CosU  Rica,  Ven- 
esuela,  and  Colombia,  and  his  suppon  from 
European  Social  DemocraU  like  Spanish  So- 
cialist Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonzalez,  has 
confounded  the  P.8.L.N.'»  electoral  plans. 

Thus  the  Sandinistas  find  themselves  in  a 
quandary.  Will  they  back  down  and  permit 
Cruz  to  run  under  reasonable  conditions,  or 
will  they  go  ahead  with  a  discredited  elec- 
tion? Thus  far  at  least,  the  Sandinistas  seem 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  subml^^tlng 
their  rule  to  a  popular  test.  One  Sandlnlsta 
official,  whom  I  have  always  considered  a 
moderate,  told  me  privately  that  they  would 
prefer  a  U.S.  Intervention  because  It  would 
■vastly  accelerate  the  Latin  American  revo- 
lution against  U.S.  Imperialism."  He  told  me 
that  the  Nlcaraguan  Army  would  Immedi- 
ately Invade  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  and 
be  greeted  as  "liberators"  by  the  people. 

One  can  only  hope  that  cooler  Sandmista 
heads  will  prevail.  Authentic  elections  may 
be  the  last  chance  to  avert  full-scale  civil 
war.  If  democratic  channels  caiuiot  be 
opened,  the  civilian  opposition  will  be  forced 
to  link  up  with  the  armed  opposition— 
which  Is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
1970s  in  13  Salvador  after  fraudulent  elec- 
Uons.  The  United  States,  which  has  a  mon- 
strous record  In  Nicaragua,  can  do  some- 
thing to  help.  What  is  needed  now  most  ur- 
gently Is  a  bipartisan  effort  in  support  of 
authentic  elections  In  Nicaragua. 

As  we  pulled  out  of  Managtia  In  the  fading 
light  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  behind  an  army  convoy  made 
up  of  about  twenty  vehicles.  But  unlike  the 
army  convoys  I  have  seen  In  El  Salvador. 
Honduras,  and  elsewhere.  It  would  not 
permit  traffic  to  pass.  A  large  vehicle  with  a 
blinking  light  occupied  the  left  lane,  forcing 
vehicles  coming  toward  us  off  the  road.  A 
soldier  with  a  machine  gtm  was  poised  on 
the  rear  truck.  It  took  us  four  hours  to 
cover  the  fifty  miles  to  Ledn.  It  was  a  gruel- 
ing microcosm  of  Nicaragua  today:  the  San- 
dinistas in  the    "vanguard"  preventing  the 
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normal  flow  of  traffic,  whether  out  of  real 
fear,  paranoia,  or  bulljing.  Behind  them  the 
rest  of  the  population  followed.  Inconven- 
ienced, irritated,  and  eitdurlng  another 
pointless  "sacrifice"  for  the  Sandinistas' 
militarism.  Our  convenience  was  only  four 
hours:  the  Nlcaraguan  people  experience 
this  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Their  patience 
has  worn  thliL 

L*aoB  Uimga  Smi 

In  the  last  several  years,  a  number  of 
union  friends  of  mine  have  returned  from 
Sandlnista-sponsored  tours  of  Nicaragua 
with  enthusiastic  reports  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  revolution.  I  visited  Nicaragua 
myself  this  summer,  meeting  with  members 
of  both  the  official  SandlnlsU  labor  federa- 
tion and  the  Independent  unions.  I  didn't 
expect  to  discover  a  workers'  paradise  in 
this  underdeveloped  and  crisis-ridden 
region,  or  to  see  workers  running  the  facto- 
ries. But  I  did  hope  to  find  signs  of  progress 
toward  empowerUig  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants. Instead,  I  saw  a  labor  movement  bat- 
tling a  "Socialist"  government  which  resisU 
worker  demands  with  tactics  ranging  from 
sUte-controlled  unions  to  spurious  arrests 
and  violent  goon  squads. 

In  the  10708  labor  was  imlted  against  the 
Somoza  regime,  and  workers  expected  that 
It  would  remain  united  to  rebuild  the  coun- 
try In  the  aftermath  of  Somoza's  fall.  But 
after  assuming  power,  the  Sandinistas 
sought  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
workers  by  enrolling  aU  Nlcaraguan  unions 
In  the  Central  SandlnlsU  de  Trabajadores 
(C3.T.).  In  1980  the  C.S.T.  joined  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  head- 
quartered Ui  Prague.  "The  FJSX.N.  wanted 
to  Impose  a  central  union,  not  build  oiie," 
one  opposition  labor  leader  told  me. 

When  centralizing  efforts  failed,  the  San- 
dinistas used  sUte  power  to  penalize  unions 
unwilling  to  affiliate  with  them,  to  organize 
disruptive  factions,  and  ultimately  to  jail 
opposition  union  leaders.  I  was  told  of  death 
threaU,  beatings,  police  raids  on  union 
headquarters,  military  conscription  of  union 
dissidents,  and  blacklisting.  Opposition  lead- 
ers are  now  reluctant  to  use  the  recently  re- 
stored right  to  strike  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  "economic  sabotage"  and 
"abetting  Imperialism." 

I  talked  with  truckers  from  the  port  dty 
of  Corinto  who  had  voted  to  disaffiliate 
their  local  from  C.S.T.  and  to  join  the  inde- 
pendent C.U.S.,  which  is  associated  with  the 
AF.L.-C.I.O.  through  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  local's  office  was  attacked  by 
police  and  turbai.  Later  some  had  their  driv- 
ers' licenses  revoked,  and  a  half-dozen  union 
leaders  were  jailed.  In  another  Incident  a 
leader  of  the  other  Independent  union,  the 
C.T.N.,  said  he  had  been  beaten  and  his 
nose  broken  by  tubas  at  the  Managua  air- 
port In  full  view  of  military  and  dvU  police. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  alienated  work- 
ers In  their  own  unions,  which  has  led  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  wildcat  strikes.  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  Sandinistas  national- 
ized the  Oerman  Pomares  sugar  works,  they 
ousted  the  independent  union.  Then,  to 
ensure  a  docile  new  leadership,  they  stacked 
the  vote  by  trucking  In  illiterate  cane  cut- 
ters. This  summer  workers  at  the  refinery 
defied  their  leaders;  they  struck  after  the 
union  allowed  management  to  cut  back 
worker  access  to  the  company  store's  superi- 
or goods  and  low  prices. 

While  we  were  in  BAanagua  there  was  a 
wildcat  sit-in  at  the  government-owned  Vic- 
toria Brewery.  Truck  drivers  there  earn 


S,000  cordobas  a  month.  RenU  average  1,000 
a  month,  and  a  pair  of  panU  oosU  1,000. 
One  dellveryman  told  me,  "We've  had  the 
same  salaries  for  the  last  Ave  years  and  now 
hui>ger  has  made  us  explode."  The  Victoria 
workers  knew  that  to  return  to  work  with- 
out a  contract  can  spell  defeat  Forced  to  go 
back  on  the  job,  they  effected  a  slowdown 
as  a  way  to  sustain  their  leverage. 

The  official  F£JxN.  newspaper,  Barri- 
coda,  carried  a  sln^  article  on  the  Victoria 
"lAbor  dispute."  It  quoted  SandlnlsU  union 
leaders  as  saying  that  they  offered  "full 
support  to  the  workers,"  but  alao  said  that 
they  were  urging  them  to  return  to  work 
Immediately.  In  contrast.  La  Prensa  carried 
a  front-page  picture  of  300  Coca-Cola  driv- 
ers paraidlng  their  trucits  in  solidarity  with 
the  Victoria  workers.  I  was  able  to  confirm 
La  Prensa's  report  that  solidarity  brigades 
were  sent  by  the  competing  brewery  Tona, 
lA  MOca  fruit  punch.  Pepai-Cola,  and 
Standard  Steel.  Several  of  these  tmlons  alao 
have  announced  impending  strikes. 

The  dissident  labor  leaders  I  met  were 
plalnspoken.  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
concrete  facts.  The  C.S.T.  official  I  spoke 
with  talked  grandly  about  how  the  Sandi- 
nistas reorganized  Nicaragua's  tiny,  unde- 
veloped labor  unions  "by  industrial  branch." 
Tet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  they 
had  abolished  the  Nlcaraguan  equivalent  of 
the  U.S.  National  lAbor  Relations  Board 
(Tribunalet  de  TYabajo). 

He  often  contradicted  what  the  workers 
had  told  me.  The  workers  at  the  San  Anto- 
nio sugar  refinery  said  that  they  lauiK:hed  a 
wildcat  strike  last  February  to  uphold  a 
wage  agreement  reached  between  workers 
and  management.  According  to  the  workers, 
the  labor  minister,  backed  by  the  CJ3.T. 
leadership,  disallowed  the  labor  contract  be- 
cause lU  wages  exceeded  government  guide- 
lines. The  CjS.T.  official  claimed  that  the 
labor  had  rejected  the  contract  because  ito 
wages  were  too  low.  and  even  credited  the 
C.S.T.  with  leading  the  strike  to  raise  wages. 
He  went  on  to  dismiss  the  Victoria  wildcat- 
ters as  "backward"  and  "disobedient."  He 
saw  his  role  not  as  a  representative  of  the 
workers,  but  as  their  "Intermediary"  with 
the  employer. 

Numerous  dissident  union  leaders  de- 
scribed their  situation  as  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Solidarity  movement.  One 
leader,  comparing  Nicaragua  to  Poland,  told 
me:  "We  are  both  small  countries  and  have 
suffered  many  invasions.  We  both  experi- 
ence long  lines  and  scardty  while  many  of 
our  products  are  shipped  off  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  We  are  Catholic  countries  with  close 
ties  between  the  unions  and  the  church.  We 
live  under  regimes  where  dtiaens  can  be 
jailed  at  will.  And  both  governments  brand 
Independent  tmloiu'  antl-Sodallst  agenU  of 
imperialism.'  "  Listening,  I  found  myself 
wishing  that  some  of  my  fellow  union  acUv- 
IsU  had  come  with  me  to  Nicaragua.  They 
would  have  been  as  shocked  and  disappoint- 
ed at  the  repressiveness  of  this  "government 
of  workers  and  peasanU"  as  I  was. 

Sam  Ldkxh. 

(Sam  Leiken,  who  has  spent  the  last 
decade  as  a  machinist  and  labor  activist,  is 
studying  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Oovem- 
ment  at  Harvard.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVt  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  YatrohI. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  administration 
covert  plan  and  for  the  Hamilton  sub- 
stitute. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute legitimizes  our  efforts  to  support 
the  pollti(»J  aspirations  of  those  genu- 
inely (x>mmltted  to  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. This  initiative  prevents  the 
United  States  from  continuing  an 
armed  struggle  which  simply  is  not 
working. 

I  share  the  administration's  objec- 
tive with  respect  to  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Soviet  satellite  in 
Central  America.  But  covert  aid  for 
military  purposes  has  not  and  will  not 
achieve  that  objective. 

Covert  mllltvy  assistance  has  not 
Interdicted  the  flow  of  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  armed  insurgents  in 
El  Salvador.  Covert  aid  has  not  termi- 
nated Cuban  armed  shipments  to 
Nicaragrua. 

What  covert  aid  has  done  is  to  con- 
tribute to  further  bloodshed  and  re- 
pression. Covert  military  assistance 
has  not  induced  the  Sandinistas  to  ful- 
fill their  promises  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
people.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite  has 
happened.  The  Sandinistas  have  used 
the  threat  of  the  Contras  as  a  conven- 
ient mechanism  to  perpetuate  further 
repression.  While  I  do  not  doubt  that 
certain  elements  within  the  Contras 
are  committed  to  democracy,  the  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  that  many  of  the 
insurgents  have  committed  atrocities 
against  innocent  civilians. 

A  vote  for  the  Hamilton  substitute 
does  not  represent  an  abandonment  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  in  their  strug- 
gle to  achieve  democracy  and  human 
rights.  This  measure  coupled  with  our 
existing  security  policy  and  military 
presence  throughout  Central  America 
represents  a  credible  alternative  to 
what  has  been  a  misguided  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  our 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  and  for  the  Hamil- 
ton substitute. 

Mr.  UOHTPOOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  indicate  my  support  for  f imding 
for  the  Nlcaraguan  "freedom  fighters" 
in  battling  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 
My  support  for  this  effort  is  based,  for 
the  most  part,  on  two  points: 

First,  no  UJS.  troops  should  ever 
fight  and  die  in  Central  America;  and. 

Second,  a  hostile  Mandst/Commu- 
nist  government  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  follow  on  its  self -professed  aim 
of  destabilizing  legitimate  govern- 
ments throughout  the  region— ulti- 
mately threatening  \3B.  security. 

First  of  all.  some  express  doubt  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  exporting  revolu- 
tion to  other  countries  in  the  region.  A 
1983  Washington  Post  article  said: 

The  Sandinistas  say  openly  the  they  pro- 
vide moral  support  and  "office  space"  to  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Nlcaraguan  Com- 
mander Bayardo  Arce,  in  charge  of  relations 
with  other  revolutionary  movemenU,  said  in 
an  interview  Isst  year  (1982)  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  shown  the  Salvadoran  rebels  the 
clandestine  connections  and  network  they 
used  to  get  arms  for  their  own  insurrection. 
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In  addition  to  trmlnlng.  the  Nlcmra- 
guans  give  Salvadoran  guerrlllM 
money,  weapons,  logtetlcs.  Intelllgenoe, 
communications,  and  sanctuary-  Ac- 
cording to  State  and  Defmse  Depart- 
ment offldals.  some  6.000  to  7,000 
rifles  and  mactalneguns  were  delivered 
to  the  Salvadorans  by  Nicaragua.  In 
addltkm.  the  PliLN.  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas,  have  two  command  centers 
In  Nicaragua,  and  the  FMLN  high 
command  lives  in  Managiia 

In  the  1960  FBLN-Sandlnlsta-deo- 
laratlon  of  goals,  quoted  in  David 
Nolan,  the  Ideology  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Nlcaraguan  Revolution,  it  was 
stated.  "We  will  'stniggle  for  a  true 
union  of  the  Central  American  peoples 
within  one  country.'  beginning  with 
support  for  national  liberation  move- 
ments In  neighboring  states." 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  if  we  cut 
off  aid  to  the  democratic  forces  In 
Central  America,  we  will  be  ensuring  a 
permanent  military  Imbalance  In  the 
region  and  only  contribute  to  the  vic- 
tory of  totalitarian  forces.  Consider 
that  over  40.000  metric  tons  of  mili- 
tary hardware  were  delivered  to  Nica- 
ragua during  the  first  4  years  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  by  Soviet-bloc 
countries.  In  spite  of  considerable  U.S. 
support  in  the  first  years— $117  mO- 
llon  In  direct  economic  aid  and  $500 
million  in  loans  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment get  on  its  feet— the  w^nrfintft^w 
continued  a  huge  military  buildup— an 
army  of  regulars  and  Irregxilars  total- 
ing 111.000  men.  more  than  3  times  as 
large  as  any  other  army  in  the  region. 
Tell  me  this  is  a  purely  defensive 
force. 

Arguments  that  we  haven't  given 
the  Sandinistas  a  fair  chance  simply 
don't  hold  water.  The  aid  we  gave  the 
Sandinistas  was  more  than  the  aid  we 
had  given  the  Somoea  government  In 
the  previous  20  years  combined.  The 
opposition  has  presented  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  with  at  least  five 
separate  proposals  for  starting  a  peace 
dialog  since  February  of  last  year.  Our 
Oovemment  has  been  involved  in  at 
least  three  separate  offers  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sandinistas,  as  well, 
since  1981.  In  addition.  n.S.  special 
envoy  Ambassador  Harry  Shlaudeman 
held  nine  separate  meetings  with  the 
Nlcaraguans  between  June  and  De- 
cember of  1084. 

The  Sandinistas,  however,  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  the  opposition,  even 
though  their  supporters  claim  that 
the  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  should  negotiate 
with  Its  armed  opposition. 

Until  the  Sandinistas  show  a  sincere 
willingness  to  cease  support  for  forces 
hostile  to  other  governments  in  the 
region,  the  United  States  must  be  con- 
cerned with  stemming  the  flow  of  Nic- 
aragium  arms  to  the  rebels  In  El  Salva- 
dor. 

According  to  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  countries  have  the 


right  to  individual  and  collective  de- 
fense. QlveB  Nicaragua's  subversion  of 
El  Salvador^  "the  United  SUtes  is  enU- 
tled  to  respond  with  whatever  action  is 
necessary  and  proportiooal  in  order  to 
create  and  sustain  an  effective  de- 
fense. Article  51  of  the  UJf.  Charter 
and  Article  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  and 
Articles  21.  22.  27  and  28  of  the  GAS 
(Organisation  American  States)  Char- 
ter, make  it  clear  that  such  actions  in 
response  to  an  armed  attack  are  per- 
missible *  *  *.  'Under  article  3  of  the 
Rio  Treaty,  such  a  defensive  response 
la  obligatory.  This  obligation  is  virtual- 
ly identical  to  the  same  obligation  of 
the  United  States  under  article  S  of 
the  NATO  treaty  •  •  •." 

"Such  assistance,  whether  it"  were 
to  "consist  of  UJ3.  •  •  •  forces."  or 
"whether  it  *  *  *  takes  the  form  of  aid 
to  the  *  *  *  freed<»n  fighters  "is  lawful 
under  article  51  of  the  UH.  Charter 
and  article  3  of  the  GAS  Charter,"  ac- 
cording to  Law  Prof.  John  Norton 
Moore,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
who  served  as  Ambassador  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  talks. 

Prom  1977  to  1079.  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Sandlnlsta  revolution 
manned  the  heights  on  "human 
rights."  "international  law."  and  nego- 
tiated settlements,  but  those  same  In- 
dividuals have  failed  to  demand  the 
same  standards  of  the  current  rulers 
in  Managua  liCany  of  those  defending 
Nicaragua's  sovereignty  imder  Interna- 
tional law  today  were  demanding  that 
we  violate  that  sovereignty  In  1977-79. 

This  is  not  the  only  Inconsistency  in 
the  human  rights  debate.  Many  are  at- 
tacking alleged  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Contras.  Have  we  forgotten 
that  more  than  200.000  people  fled 
Nicaragua  during  1979-61?  During  the 
first  year  of  their  rule,  the  Sandinistas 
executed  7,884  people,  according  to 
the  Nicaragua  Committee  of  Jurists. 
Since  1979,  20  radio  news  programs 
have  stopped  broadcasting.  Only  one 
radio  news  program  Is  not  FSLN-con- 
trolled,  but  even  it  is  heavily  censored. 
Both  TV  stations  and  two  of  three 
major  newspapers  are  controlled  by 
the  Sandinistas.  The  only  independent 
newqjaper.  La  Prensa,  has  had  50-80 
percent  of  its  published  information 
censored.  In  1982,  the  Oovemment 
claimed  a  "right  to  detain  and  Jail  per- 
sons indefinitely  without  having 
proved  that  they  committed  a  crime. 
The  right  to  habeas  corpus  is  s\ispend- 
ed.  Under  the  decree,  strikes  continue 
to  be  banned,  no  collective  contracts 
may  be  signed,  and  no  trade  union 
demonstrations  or  public  meetings  are 
allowed."  This  information  is  courtesy 
the  APL-CIO  Pree  Trade  Union  News. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  which  fre- 
quently critldied  the  Somooa  regime— 
now  in  exile — has  documented  mass 
graves,  unexplained  deaths,  wide- 
spread use  of  torture,  illegal  arrests, 
and  jaillngs. 


Some  have  charged  that  the  Con- 
stras  we  are  aiding  are  nothing  more 
than  disgruntled  Somoalstas.  However, 
primary  opposition  leaders  like  Arttiro 
Cms.  Adolf  o  Calero,  and  Eden  Pastora 
also  opposed  the  Somoca  regime.  Most 
have  spent  time  In  jaU  during  the 
Somosa  regime  as  a  result.  Though 
present  Contra  ranks  remain  about 
one-third  former  guardsmen,  one-third 
of  them  are  former  «*n««ni«f*«  «nd 
one-third  are  recruits  which  had  not 
previously  been  aligned  with  either 
group. 

What  has  taken  place  since  the 
United  States  first  began  support  for 
the  freedom  fighters?  The  location  of 
Contra  forces  between  Honduras  and 
the  Nlcaraguan  border  has  served  to 
deny  the  Sandinistas  the  most  direct 
line  of  shipments  of  weapons  to  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  The  Contras 
have,  in  fact,  attacked  a  number  of 
staging  and  shipping  areas,  not  only 
capturing  weapons  intended  for  El  Sal- 
vador—incidentally, the  source  of 
some  of  these  weapons?— 73  percent  of 
the  captured  guerrilla  M-lO's  were 
traceable  to  American  weapons  left 
behind  in  Southeast  Asia— but  denying 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  use  of  those 
areas  in  the  future.  Key.  however,  is 
that  success  of  Contra  operations  in 
these  areas  has  forced  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  to  divert  their  attention 
from  El  Salvador  to  its  own  defense. 
Thus,  a  number  of  weapons  which 
may  have  eventually  been  sent  to  El 
Salvador  have  remained  in  Nicaragua 
for  use  in  antl-Contra  operations. 

Some  have  argued  that  Contra  ac- 
tivities have  prompted  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  to  become  more  repres- 
sive, rather  than  encouraging  more 
freedoms.  Yet.  the  evidence  is  pointing 
to  an  increase  in  Sandlnlsta  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  and  be  responsive  to 
international  concerns. 

As  a  good  faith  effort,  the  President 
has  called  upon  the  Contras  to  extend 
their  April  20  deadline  for  a  ceasefire 
until  June  1,  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  proposal  has  been  well 
received  by  the  Contra  leadership  and 
leaders  in  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and 
Colombia,  even  though  it  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 

If  we  don't  face  this  resiwnslblllty 
today,  we  will  have  to  commit  far 
greater  resources  to  the  promised  ex- 
pansion of  hostile  forces  in  the  future. 
Through  all  of  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion, there  has  been  no  sincere  prom- 
ise of  a  cessation  of  expansionist  poli- 
cies on  the  part  of  Nicaragua,  or  for 
that  matter,  on  the  part  of  Cuba  or 
the  Soviets. 

When  will  we  meet  this  responsibU- 
ity  if  we  do  not  meet  it  now?  Of  the 
narrow  choice  of  policy  options  avail- 
able to  us.  we  could  pursue: 


A  policy  of  containment,  by  aiding 
the  other  countries  in  the  region.  This 
means  physically  providing  a  great 
deal  more  military  hardware  to  Hon- 
duras. El  Salvador,  and  powibly  Costa 
Ricar— with  a  questionable  chance  of 
success;  or 

A  policy  of  wttkiDg.  through  pres- 
sure, to  modify  Sandlnlsta  behavior 
while  helping  to  strengthen  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  capabilities 
of  the  coimtries  directly  threatened: 
or 

Use  of  U.S.  military  force. 

I  certainly  don't  want  to  support  the 
last  option  and  the  thought  of  the 
first  option  is  not  heartening,  but 
promises  many  long  years  of  involve- 
ment. 

This  is  a  vital  strategic  choice  for 
the  future  of  U.8.  security  and  the 
future  of  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  freely  govern  themselves. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  must  decide  once  more  whether  or 
not  to  financially  assist  the  Nlcara- 
guan Contras.  We  must  decide,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  repeatedly  op- 
posed American  involvement  in  what 
is  essentially  an  undeclared  war  on  the 
Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  with  which 
we  have  full  diplomatic  relations.  We 
must  decide,  de^ite  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly 
favor  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
deeply  rooted  social  and  economic  con- 
flicts erupting  in  Central  America. 

The  preference  for  a  diplomatic 
course  of  action  and  the  American 
people's  opposition  to  war  against 
Nicaragua  is  so  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  disguise  its  pro- 
posed funds  for  the  Contras  as  "hu- 
manitarian aid." 

But  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  House 
Joint  Resolution  239  which,  if  ap- 
proved, would  release  the  aid  to  the 
Contras.  The  resolution  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  $14  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  funds  to  the  Contras  for 
"supporting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua."  The  Contras'  use  of  these 
funds  are  in  no  way  limited  by  the  res- 
olution. And  the  fimds  will  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  Contras.  and  not  dis- 
bursed through  an  intermediary,  such 
as  the  International  Red  Cross,  which 
could  monitor  the  use  of  this  aid. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  this  aid  will 
be  used  for  humanitarian  purposes,  as 
the  administration  alleges?  If  House 
Joint  Resolution  239  is  approved,  we 
must  rely  on  the  administration's  word 
of  honor  that  the  Contras  villi  pur- 
chase food,  medicines,  and  other  basic, 
nonmllitary  necessities,  rather  than 
armaments  and  other  tools  of  war.  We 
must  rely  on  the  word  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  authorized,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Congress,  the 
CIA  mining  of  Nicaragua's  key  ports 
and  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
mantials  that  advocate  low-level  ter- 


rorism and  the  assassination  of  local 
Nlcaraguan  officials.  We  must  rely  on 
the  admlnistratlm's  word  that  it  will 
provide  only  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras.  in  spite  of  its  declaration  that 
It  will  continue  to  pressure  the  Sandi- 
nistas unto  they  cry  "unde." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's 
record  on  aid  to  the  Contras  clearly 
contradicts  its  assertion  that  any  aid 
to  the  rebels  will  not  be  for  military 
purposes.  Moreover,  the  Contras  are 
not  the  type  of  military  force  to  take 
any  aid  and  tum  it  into  food,  clothing, 
and  other  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
population  in  the  areas  under  their 
controL 

Reports  from  nonpartisan  human 
rights  groups  such  as  Americas  Watch 
document  abuse  after  abuse  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  civilian  population  by  the 
Contras.  These  abuses  include  the  tor- 
ture, mutilation,  and  murder  of  civil- 
ians and  prisoners  of  war.  even  those 
that  have  been  removed  from  combat 
because  of  wounds  they  have  suffered. 
Are  we  to  entrust  our  humanitarian 
aid  to  rebels  that  do  not  even  recog- 
nize the  most  basic  human  rights  of 
noncombatants? 

And  are  we  to  deliver  this  aid  to  the 
rebel  forces'  leaders,  many  of  whom 
are  former  national  guardsmen  under 
the  dictatorial  and  repressive  Somoza 
regime?  Many  of  my  colleagues  will 
point  out  that  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Contras  are  made  up  of  former 
giiardsmen,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
rebel  fighting  forces  are  peasants  dis- 
affected with  the  Sandlnlsta  regime.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  validity  of  this  fact, 
nor  that  it  is  an  important  signal  of 
the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the 
Sandinistas  are  governing  Nicaragua. 
But  this  statistic  conceals  the  impor- 
tant point  that  former  gxiardsmen 
make  up  the  large  majority  of  the 
Contra  leadership.  For  example,  of  the 
48  positions  in  the  rebel  command  of 
the  chief  Contra  force,  the  Fueraas 
Democraticas  Nlcaraguenses.  46  are 
held  by  former  guardsmen.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  these  officers,  so 
dedicated  to  upholding  the  corrupt 
and  imjust  Sonu»a  regime,  will  pro- 
vide Nicaragua  with  the  donocratic 
government  which  all  of  us  so  ardently 
desire.  In  short,  the  Contras'  brutality 
and  their  links  to  the  Somosa  past 
demonstrate  that  these  rebels  are  by 
no  means  comparable  to  our  Founding 
Fathers.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  heed  the  American  people's 
demand  for  a  halt  to  further  funding 
or  convert  assistance  to  the  Contras. 

The  elimination  of  funding  for  the 
Contras  should  not  imply  that  we  sup- 
port the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  as  it  is 
presently  constituted  and  operates.  I 
share  my  colleagues'  concern  about 
the  increasingly  repressive  tendencies 
of  the  Sandinistas.  But  the  roots  of 
these  tendencies  are  unclear  to  us. 
The  Sandinistas  are  operating  under  a 
siege  mentality.  They  have  had  to  con- 


front not  only  the  Contra  forces,  but 
also  one  of  the  world's  largest  military 
powers,  which  has  conducted  large- 
scale  military  operatlcms  near  the  Nic- 
araguan-Honduran  border,  which  has 
mined  its  harbors,  and  which  has  in- 
structed Nlcaraguans  in  the  methods 
of  terrorism  and  sabotage.  It  is  In^wr- 
tant  that  we  disting<iish  between  San- 
dlnlsta repression  stemming  from 
Mandst-Leninist  dictates  and  repres- 
sion as  a  respcmse  to  external  hostU- 
Itles. 

But  we  cannot  make  this  distinction 
without  diplomacy,  without  open  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  '' 
and  Nicaragua.  The  Contadora  coun- 
tries—Mexico. Panama.  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia— have  offered  their 
good  offices  to  mediate  and  resolve  the 
conflict  In  Nicaragua.  But  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  availed  itself  of  this 
opportunity.  For  example,  when  the 
Sandinistas  accepted  a  draft  Conta- 
dora treaty  which  held  the  potential 
for  removing  all  external  forces  from 
the  region  and  guaranteeing  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  on  a  regional 
basis,  the  United  States  immediately 
dismissed  this  move  as  propaganda 
and  failed  to  further  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  negotiated  peace. 

Diplomacy  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  sincerity  of  the  Sandinistas 
in  achieving  a  plural,  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  will  not  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  its  neighbors.  And  diplomacy 
is  what  the  Bames-Hamilton  substi- 
tute offers  this  troubled  region.  It 
would  terminate  all  fimding  for  the 
Contras  and  for  CIA  covert  operations 
against  that  country,  and  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Nlcaraguan  refugees,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  UJf. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  evaluate  the  Sandi- 
nistas' claims  that  its  restrictions  on 
dvil  rights  and  Its  increasingly  milita- 
rized society  are  the  product  of  war, 
and  not  ideology. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bames-Hamil- 
ton substitute  promotes  a  U.S.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  that  encourages  a 
negotiated  regional  settlement  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  substitute  also  pro- 
vides $4  million  toward  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  agreement  reached 
under  the  Contadora  process. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  substi- 
tute does  not  foreclose  the  use  of  pres- 
sure on  Nicaragua— the  United  States 
and  its  hemivheric  allies  can  invoke 
trade  sanctions  against  Nicaragua  if  it 
fails  to  remove  foreign  military  advis- 
ers or  restore  civil  liberties  and  press 
freedoms.  Moreover,  the  President  is 
permitted  to  request  new  aid  for  the 
Contras  after  October  1.  Any  requests 
would  be  handled  in  an  expedited 
fashion,   and  could  be   evaluated   in 
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light  of  Sandlnista  responses  to  the 
termination  of  Contra  funding  and  re- 
newed dlplonuitlc  initiatives  by  Amer- 
ica and  the  Contadora  countries. 

Because  of  the  Bames-Hamllton 
substitute's  balance  between  diploma- 
cy and  pressure,  because  of  its  empha- 
sis on  multilateralism,  and  because  of 
its  provision  for  future  sanctions,  it 
has  drawn  widespread  and  bipartisan 
support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment,  and 
steer  our  country  away  from  our 
present  militarily  based  approach  to 
Nicaragua,  which  has  produced  noth- 
ing but  terror,  bloodshed,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  can  promise  nothing  more. 
Let's  give  diplomacy  a  chance  where 
violence  has  failed— vote  for  the 
Bames-Hamllton  substitute.* 

•  Mr.  MAI'S  III.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
administration's  proposal  on  Nicara- 
guan  aid  represents  a  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  mislead  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  Its  intentions  in 
the  region.  It  is  an  Insidious  effort, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
bare  the  administration's  head  on  this 
issue. 

The  administration  says  the  $14  mil- 
lion in  aid  wlU  go  to  pay  for  food,  med- 
icine, and  other  humanitarian  items 
for  Nicaraguan  Contras.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's record  toward  Nicara- 
gua completely  and  Irrefutably  belie 
any  peaceful  intentions.  Its  policy 
always  has  been  one  of  unreasoned 
and  open  confrontation,  and  It  Is  a 
policy  that  has  failed  and  failed  miser- 
ably. Indeed,  it  Is  no  surprise  that  the 
President's  proposal  allows  these 
funds  to  be  used  for  military  purposes 
at  the  end  of  60  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  repres- 
sive and  antidemocratic  nature  of  the 
Sandinista  government.  But  the  ad- 
ministration policies,  continue  to  back- 
fire, galvanizing  the  Nicaraguan 
people  against  the  United  States  and 
causing  resentment  toward  the  United 
States  throughout  the  area.  It  is  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  administration 
work  within  the  Contadora  process, 
and  begin  addressing  the  crisis  of  pov- 
erty and  economic  hardship  in  the 
entire  Ccgitral  America  region.* 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First,  It  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  another  Russian  beachhead  in 
North  America.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  Sandinista  regime  is 
Communist.  When  they  and  others  in 
Nicaragua  overthrew  Somoza,  primari- 
ly because  we  finally  stopped  support- 
ing his  dictatorial  and  oppressive 
regime,  we  gave  them  $20  million  in 
aid.  The  Carter  administration 
stopped  another  $75  million  in  aid 
when  it  became  apparent  they  were 
moving  toward  becoming  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government  and  enlisting  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  Russia,  Cuba, 
and  other  Communist  countries.  I  also 


have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Contra  pres- 
sure is  allowed  to  wither  and  die  for 
lack  of  military  aid,  the  Sandanlstas 
will  consolidate  their  power  and  with 
the  aid  of  Russia.  Cuba,  and  other 
Communist  countries  spread  their 
Communist  ideology  into  other  Cen- 
tral American  nations. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  and 
more  important  point  in  support  for 
this  resolution.  I  firmly  believe  the 
Sandinistas,  with  the  support  of  Rus- 
sian. Cuban,  and  other  Communist 
countries,  will  spread  their  revolution 
to  other  Central  American  countries. 
And  sometime  in  the  next  3  or  4  years, 
this  Communist  revolution  so  very 
near  our  border  will  become  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  our  security. 
And  the  American  people  and  their 
Oovemment  representatives  will  have 
this  clear  and  present  danger  crystal- 
lize in  their  minds  and  galvanize  their 
resolve  to  stop  and  remove  this  danger 
from  our  hemisphere.  However,  by 
that  time,  our  only  option  will  be  to 
send  American  troops  to  Central 
America.  This  can  be  prevented  if  we 
aid  the  Nicaraguans  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  against  the 
Communist  Sandinistas.  Today,  I  be- 
lieve, we  vote  to  stop  totalitarian  com- 
munism in  Central  America  with  will- 
ing, dedicated  Nicaraguans  or  risk 
stopping  it  in  the  future  with  Ameri- 
cans—it Is  our  choice.* 
•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  contribute  a  short  note  to 
the  debate  on  the  obligation  of  funds 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  For 
some  time,  I  have  been  concerned  that 
sending  $14  million  in  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras— or  to  the  freedom  fighters— will 
not  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
contributing  to  the  prospects  for  peace 
in  the  region  of  Central  America. 

After  meeting  with  President 
Reagan  today  and  with  President 
IXiarte  of  El  Salvador  a  week  ago.  I 
believe  that  we  must  seek  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Ortega  government 
through  reform  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinistas  have  shown  no  inclination 
to  respond  to  anything  short  of  a 
threat  of  force.  But  a  tlireat  of  force 
alone  contributes  only  to  prolonging 
the  status  quo  in  Central  America— 
and  the  status  quo  amounts  to  war,  de- 
clared and  undeclared,  with  the  pros- 
pect for  escalation  implied  In  each 
congressional  action. 

In  any  context,  with  or  without  su- 
perpowers, with  or  without  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  our  aim  in  Congress  has 
been  to  support  our  allies  in  a  given 
region  and  to  hope  for  the  peaceful  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  govern- 
ments. In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  we  will  consult 
with  other  Central  American  govern- 
ments, particularly  with  our  neighbor 
Mexico,  as  we  anticipate  building  a  bi- 
partisan policy  toward  Central  Amer- 


ica which  is  something  more  than  a 
quick  fix.  We  cannot,  then,  give  up  on 
the  idea  of  dialog  with  the  Ortega  gov- 
ernment, even  though  we  may  mis- 
trust its  ambitions.  Nor  can  we  toler- 
ate the  positioning  of  a  foreign  base  in 
Nlcaragvia  that  would  endanger  the  in- 
terests of  democracies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. But,  we  must  allow  for  a 
period  of  testing— perhaps  as  long  as  5 
to  6  months— in  the  interest  of  seeing 
whether  or  not  the  Sandinistas  live  up 
to  their  word.  To  date,  their  record  in 
telling  the  truth  has  not  been  a  good 
one.  But  we  cannot  Ignore  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  region,  and  we 
must  not  convince  ourselves  that  $14 
million  buys  peace  of  mind  in  Central 
America.* 

*  Mr.  DANIEL,  htt.  Chairman,  let  us 
stop  for  a  minute  and  reconsider  what 
it  is  that  we  are  debating  today.  In 
1979,  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  in 
Nicaragua  on  the  promise  that  totali- 
tarian rule  In  that  country  was  fin- 
ished. And  on  the  promise  that  there 
would  be  elections,  genuine  nonallgn- 
ment,  and  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  their  neighbors,  the  Sandinistas 
garnered  enough  international  sup- 
port to  prevail. 

We  t>elleved  them,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  as 
did  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  believed  them  to  the  tune 
of  $117  million  in  direct  aid  through 
mld-1981,  aid  that  provided  more 
money  per  Nicaraguan  citizen  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And 
because  the  Sandinista  leadership  still 
included  internationally-respected  Nic- 
araguan patriots  In  those  dajrs,  we  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  the  Sandinistas  in 
good  faith  long  after  their  actions 
began  to  belie  their  words.  This  con- 
tinued as  they  built  in  all  of  the  re- 
pressive mechanisms  of  the  Marxist 
Police  State.  Kangaroo  courts,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Secret  police  informers 
down  to  the  block  level  in  each  neigh- 
borhood or  village.  The  perversion  of 
the  literacy  campaign  which  made 
their  educational  sjrstem  a  mockery 
and  a  political  propaganda  tool. 

We  continued  out  of  hope  and  mis- 
placed trust  well  into  1982— and  what 
did  it  get  us?  What  did  it  get  for  the 
American  States  unlucky  enough  to  be 
the  neighbors  of  the  new  Sandinista 
regime?  What  it  got  us  was  an  army  in 
Central  America,  configured  not  for 
defense  but  for  offensive  warfare,  of 
119,000  men.  over  half  of  whom  are  on 
active  duty.  It  got  us  tanks,  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  and  artillery 
and  rocket  launchers,  and  the  MI-24 
hind  hunter-killer  helicopter  used  by 
the  Soviets  to  terrorize  Afghanistan. 
In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  and 
our  American  neighbors  were  telling 
ourselves  that  these  were  the  growing 
pains  of  a  latent  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua, what  was  actually  happening  was 
the  growth  of  a  deadly  malignancy. 
There  are  no  moderate  elements,  men 
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of  good  will,  left  as  part  of  the  Sandi- 
nista regime.  They've  all  been  forced 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  healthy  tissue  is 
displaced  by  deadly  cancer  cells.  And 
the  analogy  Is  the  same  for  Nlcarar 
gua's  American  neighbors.  The  Sandi- 
nista malignancy  is  Insinuating  Marx- 
ist revolution  and  subversion  through- 
out the  region.  The  Sandinistas  are 
proud  of  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  Over 
and  over,  we  have  been  treated  to 
their  slogan:  "The  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion knows  no  national  boundaries. 
Ours  is  not  a  national  revolution." 
They  are  exporting  guns  and  revolu- 
tion to  their  neighbors,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  more  recently.  Illicit  narcotics  to 
the  United  States  to  help  them  get  the 
hard  currency  to  pay  for  revolution. 

Ambassador  Motley  has  said  that 
the  Nicaragtians  do  not  come  to  the 
negotiating  table  because  they  admire 
it  as  a  piece  of  furniture;  they  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  only  becMise  of 
the  Contras.  And  If  we  are  not  going 
to  provide  the  aid  necessary  for  the 
Contras  to  keep  military  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas,  then  we  must  convert 
that  aid  to  a  form  which  will  permit 
the  organization  of  an  effective,  legiti- 
mate political  opposition  internation- 
ally recognized  as  a  counterweight  to 
the  SandlnistJiw,  It  must  be  an  opposi- 
tion which  represents  the  true  Ideals 
of  the  original  Nicaraguan  revolution, 
and  not  the  subsequent  theft  and  per- 
version of  that  revolution  by  the  San- 
dinista police  state.  We  cannot  vote 
today  for  a  measure  that  will  turn  tens 
of  thousands  of  freedom-loving 
Nicaraguans  into  stateless  refugees, 
into  an  equivalent  of  the  boat  people 
of  the  1970's.  We  cannot  vote  for  a 
measiu%  which  will  permanently  ex- 
tinguish the  desire  to  be  free  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

If  we  do  not  fashion  a  solution 
which  combines  effective  aid  to  a  le- 
gitimate opposition,  and  effective 
moral,  political,  and  economic  sanc- 
tions to  the  Sandinistas  if  they  fall  to 
represent  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  then  we  have 
not  only  failed  our  American  neigh- 
bors, but  we  have  failed  our  constltu- 
tents. 

I  have  grandchildren,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  are  coming  of  age  to  be  riflemen- 
infantry  soldiers— and  who  may  well 
end  up  as  soldiers  if  we  ignore  the  ma- 
lignancy in  Central  America.  We  can 
talk,  and  posture,  and  fall  to  act  until 
we  and  our  neighbors  run  out  of  time, 
or  we  can  do  something  effective  there 
today.  We  have  a  choice.  And  we  may 
not  have  that  luxxu7  too  much  longer. 

In  supporting  the  Sandinistas,  I 
hope  that  no  one  is  doing  so  under  the 
illusion  that  it  is  a  legitimate  political 
party.  They  gain  power  by  deceit  and 
rule  by  force.  Communism  is  not  polit- 
ical; it  is  an  international  conspiracy, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  rob  people  of 
their  freedom  and  their  liberty. 


In  1M7,  President  Harry  Truman 
crafted  the  doctrine  which  ttore  his 
name,  setting  forth  the  goal  of  con- 
tainment of  communism  which  was 
then  attempting,  through  subversion, 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Greece.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  attempted  to  install  mis- 
siles In  Cuba.  President  Kennedy  suc- 
cessfully pressed  for  their  removal  so 
close  to  our  shores. 

What  Is  needed  now— what  Is  de^wr- 
ately  needed— Is  a  reinstatement  of 
these  two  positions:  That  we  will  resist 
communism  where  It  Is  found,  and 
that  we  wHl  am>loy  the  means  avail- 
able when  Soviet  weapons  are  found 
so  close  to  our  borders. 

Thank  yoU;* 
*  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 239,  to  vprove  the  obligation 
of  funds  available  under  Public  Law 
98-473  for  supporting  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  mcaragua. 

I  also  rise  urging  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  will  be  offered  later  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  Congressman 

I^X  HAMILTOn. 

On  four  previous  occasions,  this 
body  has  opposed,  with  reason,  the  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  impose  a  mili- 
tary solution  on  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. On  four  previous  occasions  this 
body  has  voted  to  cut  off  assistance  to 
the  Contras,  who  ^eek  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  established  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragxia. 

In  doing  so  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives exercised  considerable  wisdom, 
restraining  a  policy  that  has  escalated 
violence  in  the  Central  American 
region,  strengthened  militarism  and 
reaction,  and  worked  against  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  pluralism, 
serving  to  isolate  our  Oovemment 
from  many  of  our  friends  in  that 
region  and  the  world. 

What  Is  needed  Is  an  alternative  that 
prevents  the  disbursement  of  funds  to 
the  Contras.  works  toward  a  nonvio- 
lent resolution  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can conflict,  and  meets  the  basic 
human  needs  of  refugees. 

We  will  have  an  alternative  before 
us  that  offers  such  a  possibility  after 
we  again  defeat  the  latest  proposal  of 
support  for  the  Contras.  This  alterna- 
tive comes  to  us  through  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league Congressman  Mtchap.  Barkis, 
as  it  will  be  presented  to  us  for  debate 
and  consideration  as  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
our  valued  colleague  Congressman  Lkb 
Hamiltoh.  This  substitute  would  pro- 
vide $4  million  for  the  implementation 
of  a  peaceful  resolution  in  conformity 
with  the  21  Contadora  Principles  if 
such  an  agreement  is  arrived  at.  Addi- 
tionally, this  substitute  would  provide 
$10  million  in  himianitarian  assistance 
for  refugees  outside  of  Nicaragua,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  associat- 


ed with  the  Contras.  Quite  important- 
ly, this  $10  million  would  be  allocated 
through  the  International  C<»nmittee 
for  the  Red  Cross  or  the  United  Na- 
tions' High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. The  substitute  prohibits  the  use 
of  any  of  these  funds  for  supplying 
combat  units  of  any  type  and  most  im- 
portantly, continues  indefinitely  the 
present  prohibition  on  funding  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua,  unless  and  until  Congress 
enacts  a  Joint  resolution  repeiJing  this 
prohibition. 

This  measure  also  contains  a 
number  of  policy  recommendations  en- 
couraging a  cease-fire  and  peace  nego- 
tiations within  a  regional  context  and 
imder  the  Contadora  framework. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  House 
Joint  Resolution  239.  and  any  other 
proposal  that  would  provide  assistance 
to  the  Contras  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies,  and  urge  their  support  of  the 
alternative  offered  in  the  Barnes  reso- 
lution/Hamilton substitute.* 
*  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  freshman.  I  gave  my  word  to  look 
closely  at  both  sides  of  this  issue  and 
not  come  to  a  hasty  decision  on  the 
matter.  After  reviewing  the  facts,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  proper  course 
of  action  Is  clear. 

Tonight.  I  will  be  casting  my  vote  in 
favor  of  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  will  do  so 
because  I  view  the  current  Sandinista 
Government  as  a  direct  threat  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  proximity  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States  and  the  vital  Caribbean 
sealanes,  not  to  mention  the  Panama 
Canal,  presents  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  the  region. 

When  we  look  at  Central  America 
today,  we  see  President  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador  negotiating  with  the  Commu- 
nist opposition  in  his  country.  Mean- 
while, Nicaragua  and  Cuba  continue  to 
ship  offensive  arms  to  the  very  people 
with  whom  Mr.  Duarte  is  negotiating. 
Why  is  it  not  Justifiable  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas also  to  engage  in  negotiations 
with  the  opposition  movement  in  Nica- 
ragua? 

The  President  is  seeking  to  engage 
the  Sandinistas  in  talks  aimed  at  re- 
moving all  Soviet,  Cuban,  PLO,  and 
Eastern  bloc  advisers  in  Nicaragua. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
against  the  President's  plan  say  the 
root  cause  of  the  problems  in  Nicara- 
gua are  ignorance,  poverty,  and  dis- 
ease. I  could  not  agree  more— but  it  Is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  using  the  human  misery  in  their 
coimtry  to  attain  the  legitimacy  of 
their  regime  that  they  could  not 
attain  by  holding  free  elections. 

I  believe  that  the  inherent  military 
pressxire  associated  with  keeping  the 
Contra  forces  alive  is  a  usefxil  diplo- 
matic tool  in  getting  the  Sandinistas 
back  to  the  bargaining  table.  When 
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wUl  the  United  States  dnw  the  line? 
It  wasn't  Cuba.  If  not  Nicaragua. 
where? 

It  Is  self  evident  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  biding  their  time  by  using  the  Con- 
tadora  process,  and  yes.  the  Western 
media  as  a  smokescreen — a  smoke- 
screen for  consolidating  their  power, 
and  ultimately  the  Soviets  political 
and  military  power. 

I  am  voting  for  military  aid  because 
I  would  rather  attempt  to  cure  a  cold 
now  than  arrest  pneumonia  later.  By 
acting  to  aid  the  Contras.  we  will  pre- 
vent the  possible  need  for  greater  In- 
volvement later.  We  are  being  asked  to 
provide  aid  to  people  who  are  willing 
to  fight  for  their  own  freedom  and  self 
determination.9 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  the  House  begins  de- 
liberations on  whether  or  not  to  re- 
lease $14  million  in  military  aid  to  the 
Ccmtras  in  Nicaragua. 

Today  we  can  help  decide  whether 
the  conflict  between  the  Contras  and 
Sandinistas  continues,  or  whether  the 
United  States  takes  a  more  construc- 
tive role  in  seeking  a  negotiated  peace 
in  the  region. 

Today  we  can  take  a  step  closer  to 
achieving  the  goal  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  in  Nicaragua  by  send- 
ing a  signal  to  those  countries  partici- 
pating in  the  Contadora  peace  process, 
that  this  government  does  not  want  to 
contribute  to  the  continuing  military 
escalation  in  the  region  and  that  we 
would  like  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  Contadora  process. 

Our  covert  military  Involvement  in 
Nicaragua  so  far  has  been  a  violation 
of  International  law,  morally  repre- 
hensible, and  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  this 
hemisphere. 

I  agree  with  the  administration  that 
we  should  support  democratic  changes 
and  institutions  in  Nicaragua,  Just  as 
we  should  support  democratic  changes 
in  Chile  and  South  Africa.  However.  I 
disagree  on  the  means  of  acliievlng 
those  democratic  goals. 

The  alternative  to  a  foreign  policy 
which  emphasizes  military  might  is 
one  which  achieves  peace  through  ne- 
Sotiatlons— negotiations  with  the  San- 
dlnista  Government  and  its  neighbors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  the  ad- 
ministration's public  relations  cam- 
paign and  oppose  the  continuation  of 
funding  for  the  Contras.* 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  liir.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution 
before  us  today  that  would  make  avtdl- 
able  $14^  million  in  military  aid  to  the 
rebels  in  Nicaragua.  No  matter  how  it 
comes,  military  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua  is  unacceptable  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

The  administration  has  cried  wolf  on 
this  Issue  too  many  times.  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  administration.  "Where  is 
the  evidence  to  support  your  argu- 
ments?" 


First,  the  administration  sounded 
the  alarm  when  it  suspected  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  shipping  Mig-21  air- 
craft to  Central  America.  But,  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  evidence  that 
those  crates  ever  left  the  Soviet  docks. 
Where  are  these  Mlg-21  aircraft? 

Then,  last  year,  the  administration 
accused  the  Sandinistas  of  exporting 
large  quantities  of  arms  into  Q  Salva- 
dor. But.  the  administration  has  yet  to 
come  to  Congress  with  evidence  to 
support  this  claim.  Where  are  those 
shipments  of  arms? 

And.  this  year,  to  defend  this  very 
resolution,  the  administration  claimed 
the  aid  would  be  used  as  bargaining  le- 
verage in  negotiations  between  the 
Contras  and  the  Sandinistas.  But, 
where  are  the  negotiations? 

And.  more  recently,  the  administra- 
tion claims  it  has  the  support  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Colcunbia.  But.  where  are 
those  words  of  support  from  President 
Monge  and  President  Betancur? 

Finally,  the  administration  claims 
that  only  one-third  of  the  Contra  com- 
mand structure  is  former  Somoza  Na- 
tional Ouardsmen.  The  Arms  Control 
and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus  not  only 
claims  that  46  out  of  48  Contra  leaders 
are  Somoza  heirs,  but  also  names 
them.  Where  are  the  names  that  sup- 
port the  administration's  claims? 

There  are  Just  too  many  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  administration's  Central 
American  policy. 

All  Americans  want  to  see  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  Central  America  and 
the  restoration  of  stability  in  the 
region.  We  want  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
people  of  Central  America  an  alterna- 
tive to  totalitarian  and  dictatorial 
leadership,  as  well  as  an  alternative  to 
further  military  conflict.  Basic  liber- 
ties and  human  rights  only  mean 
something  if  they  can  be  exercized  in 
peace. 

The  Contra  war  against  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua  does  not 
contribute  to  stability  in  Central 
America.  It  contributes  to  neither 
peace  nor  democracy. 

A  vote  against  this  resolution  Is  not 
a  vote  for  communism.  It  is  a  vote 
against  a  military  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  It  is  a  vote 
that  rejects  the  administration's  mili- 
tary priorities. 

Later  on.  we  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  Central  America  a  peaceful  alter- 
native. A  constructive  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  means  support  for  the 
Contadora  process.  And  economic  de- 
velopment aid  that  will  solve  the  in- 
digenous economic  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  lead  to  political  in- 
sUbility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
resolution. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the  United 
States  stopped  trying  to  singlehanded- 


ly  change  the  Oovemment  In  Nicara- 
gua through  military  intervention.  We 
have  learned  from  past  experiences  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  that  this  is  not 
often  a  successful  policy,  and  is  one 
which  requires  tremendous  American 
resources:  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  and  an  unacceptable  loss  of 
Uves. 

Aid  to  the  Contras  has  been  one  of 
the  most  debated  policies  in  Congress. 
We  have  thoroughly  discussed  the  ill 
effects  of  our  current  policies,  the 
"perceived"  Communist  threat  of  the 
Sandlnista  government  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  need  for  some 
form  of  pressure  on  the  Sandlnista 
government  to  improve  its  human 
rights  record  and  to  limit  Its  power  to 
extend  revolution  to  other  countries. 

What  we  have  learned  from  this 
debate  is  that  the  situation  is  not  as 
black  and  white  as  the  President  por- 
trays it.  We  have  seen  further  that  the 
President's  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
has  proved  to  be  neither  a  popular, 
nor  a  very  effective  policy. 

We  have  seen  that  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  has  not  accomplished  our 
goals.  Nor  can  we  realistically  expect  a 
limited  amount  of  military  aid  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sandlnista  government.  Even  if  this 
somewhat  dubious  goal  were  achieved, 
what  guarantee  would  we  have  that 
the  new  regime  would  be  more  demo- 
cratic, that  it  would  be  more  consls- 
tant  with  American  Interests,  or  even 
that  It  would  hold  the  support  of  the 
Nicaragxian  people? 

Revolution  is  not  new  to  Central 
America,  nor  will  it  go  away  through 
military  force.  The  problems  leading 
to  political  instability  in  Nicaragua,  as 
well  as  in  all  of  Central  America,  re- 
sults mainly  from  poor  living  condi- 
tions. The  area  is  plagued  by  unem- 
plojrment,  inflation,  poverty,  hunger, 
illiteracy,  disease,  and  declining 
growth  and  investment.  In  order  to 
find  long-term  solutions  to  regional 
and  local  unrest,  we  must  address 
these  sources  of  political  instability  as 
well. 

Our  military  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas, by  supporting  the  Contras, 
simply  Justifies  the  militarization  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  oppressive  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Sandlnista  regime. 
The  threat  of  the  "Imperialistic 
Yankee"  from  the  north  gives  the 
Sandlnista  leader  Daniel  Ortega  a  col- 
losal  enemy  to  rally  his  forces  against, 
and  helps  him  to  generate  popular 
support. 

In  addition,  our  unilateral  military 
approach  hurts  U.S.  credibility  in  the 
international  community,  especially 
when  the  legality  of  our  policy  is  at 
best,  questionable.  Oxir  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  terrorist  activities  of  the 
Contras  underscores  the  international 
perception  of  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressive  buUy  pursuing  its  own  in- 


terests rather  than  that  of  a  nation 
pursuing  peaceful  world  coexistence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  continuing 
the  battle  over  an  unacceptable  policy, 
I  feel  it  is  time  to  develop  a  better  ap- 
proach. President  Reagan  maintains 
that  we  must  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
nista government  because  it  is  a  threat 
to  its  neighbors  in  Central  America. 
But  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
play  the  role  of  the  big  brother  to  all 
coimtrles.  Battling  our  own  huge  Fed- 
eral deficit,  we  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  undertake  such  a 
protective  role  on  our  own.  nor  do  we 
have  the  ability  to  individually  Impose 
our  will  upon  others. 

If  the  Sandlnista  government  is 
Indeed  considered  a  threat  by  neigh- 
boring countries  in  Central  America, 
then  it  Is  the  Central  American  com- 
munity which  should  put  pressure  on 
Nicaragua,  not  Just  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  not  support  and  participa- 
tion by  the  countries  which  we  are 
claiming  to  protect,  then  we  are  not 
acting  like  the  big  brother  the  United 
States  prides  herself  on  being,  we  are 
acting  like  the  local  big  bully.  This 
unilateral  military  dominated  ap- 
proach simply  undermines  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  that  the 
United  States  stop  trying  to  solve  the 
world's  problems  on  her  own  and 
begin  to  recognize  the  ability  and  the 
clout  that  lies  in  international  coop- 
eration. In  Central  America,  we  should 
be  encouraging  multilateral  approach- 
es to  resolving  conflicts.  A  multilateral 
approach  would  promote  world  sup- 
port and  engender  an  international 
consensus. 

We  can  begin  by  supporting  and  ad- 
hering to  international  agreements 
such  as  the  OAS.  This  include  follow- 
ing the  provisions  in  this  agreement 
ourselves. 

We  can  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  group,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  countries  which  are  supposedly 
threatened. 

We  can  require  that  any  efforts  to 
influence  the  actions  of  Nicaragua  be 
supported  and  ixarticipated  in  by  the 
Central  American  coimtrles  whose  se- 
curity is  ostensibly  threatened.  If  the 
decision  is  made  that  military  inter- 
vention is  warranted,  then  that  should 
be  made  by  the  neighboring  countries 
as  a  whole,  and  participated  in  by 
these  countries. 

There  are  several  forms  of  "peer" 
pressure  Central  American  countries 
can  place  on  Nicaragua.  These  meas- 
ures would  include  both  "carrot  and 
stick"  approaches  Involving  diplomat- 
ic, trade,  and  technology  transfer,  and 
border-related  incentives  and  disincen- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
need  not  be  out  on  a  limb  by  herself  in 
Nicaragua.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote 
against  and  put  aside  the  question  of 


military  aid.  which  has  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  not  asking  us  to  turn  our  backs 
on  Nicaragua.  Instead.  I  am  calling 
upon  aU  Americans  to  look  deeper  into 
the  dynamics  of  the  Central  American 
region,  and  to  look  for  a  more  aooeptar 
ble  and  effective  UJ3.  policy.  I  am  call- 
ing upon  the  United  States  to  work 
with  the  countries  in  Central  America 
and  to  support  a  multilateral  t9- 
proach  to  Nicaragua. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  we  learn  from  our 
failed  policies  in  Nicaragua.  I  ask  that 
we  reassess  our  policy  not  only  toward 
Nicaragua,  but  toward  less  developed 
countries  [LDC'sl  in  generaL  Military 
containment  of  commtmlm  simply 
has  not  worked  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. The  problem  which  we  are  con- 
fronted with  in  Nicaragua  today  will 
be  present  in  other  countries  tomor- 
row. We  must  develop  a  more  intelli- 
gence, comprehensive  approach  in 
coping  with  insurgencies  in  LDC's. 
Countries  in  Central  America,  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East  lack  economic. 
political,  and  social  infrastructures 
and  institutions  necessary  for  political 
stability.  To  improve  United  States 
and  world  security,  we  must  explore 
alternatives  which  address  the  causes 
of  instability  as  well  as  holds  the  sup- 
port of  the  international  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nicaragua  is  a  good 
place  to  start.* 

•  &fr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  247,  a  resolution  which 
would  provide  both  humanitarian  aid 
and  strong  support  for  regional  peace 
negotiations  in  Central  America. 

The  policy  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  seek  peace  in  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America  through  the  Conta- 
dora process,  while  preventing  the  ad- 
ministration from  continuing  its 
covert  war  against  Nicaragua  through 
the  Contras.  This  alternative  lends 
support  to  regional  peace  efforts  and 
gives  diplomacy  a  chance  to  work 
while  maintaining  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  to  change  policies  that 
have  destabilized  the  region. 

Unlike  House  Joint  Resolution  239, 
the  Barnes  resolution  provides  abso- 
lutely no  funds  for  the  Contras.  S^ren 
the  admlnlfltration  has  admitted  that 
there  would  be  no  effective  controls  on 
how  the  Contras  used  the  funds,  even 
if  the  President  pledged  that  the 
f\mds  would  only  be  used  for  human- 
tiarian  purposes.  Therefore.  Instiead  of 
funding  the  Contras  and  their  war 
against  Nicaragua,  this  resolution 
would  place  the  United  States  on  the 
side  of  the  Contadora  group  of  nations 
that  have  been  working  for  3  years 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  con- 
flicts in  Central  America. 

House  Joint  Resolution  247  would 
provide  $10  million  for  refugee  assist- 
ance in  Central  America,  to  be  distrib- 
uted only  by  the  Red  Cross  or  the 


United  Nations  refugee  agency.  This 
ensures  that  the  Contras  wUl  not  re- 
ceive aid  and  prevents  the  distribution 
of  aid  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  has  actively  aided  the 
Contras  for  years. 

The  Barnes  resolution  would  also 
apply  pressure  to  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment by  expllcity  stating  that 
future  conip^ssional  decisions  on  aid 
to  the  Contras.  and  in  foreign  aid  to 
Nicaragua,  will  take  into  accoimt  the 
behavior  of  the  Sandinistas.  This  ap- 
proach makes  clear  congressional  con- 
cern about  the  Sandinistas'  excessively 
close  links  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  violations  of  human 
rights  and  their  attempts  to  abet 
unrest  in  the  region. 

President  Reagan  asserts  that  his 
plan  of  action  must  be  followed  to 
stem  the  spread  of  communism  on  our 
continent.  I  agree  with  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  that  to  sit  back  on 
our  heels  and  watch  Central  America 
subverted  to  Communist  influence 
would  be  a  grave  error  in  American 
foreign  policy.  However,  aiding  the 
Contras  to  attack  Nicaragua  is  no  way 
to  assure  political  stability  in  the 
regioiL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  believe 
that  if  the  administration  was  really 
interested  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
its  difference  with  Nicaragua,  it  would 
not  be  seeking  fimding  for  more  war 
against  that  government,  but  would  be 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
dora group  which  has  produced  sever- 
al draft  treaties  on  ending  conflict  in 
Central  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Barnes  resolution,  an  alternative 
which  serves  UJS.  peace  and  security 
interests  in  the  region,  and  promotes 
political  pluralism  and  the  observance 
of  human  rights  in  Nicaragua.* 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  we  are  faced  with  an  ulti- 
matum from  President  Reagan— bow 
to  his  will  and  send  $14  million  In  aid 
to  the  Contras,  our  so^adled  brothers 
in  Nicaragua,  or  we  will  contribute, 
Mr.  Reagan  says,  to  Nicaragua's  be- 
coming a  Communist  terrorist  anenaL 

Once  again  we  are  asked  to  deny 
what  we  hear  and  see  and  read  about 
the  atrocities  committed  by  these 
l»x>thers  of  ours  against  civilians  in 
Nicaragua;  we  are  asked  to  ignore  the 
serious  efforts  by  the  Contadora  na- 
tions to  bring  a  true  peace  to  the 
r^on;  and  we  are  asked  to  forget  the 
history  lesson  taught  by  Vietnam— 
that  there  is  no  way  the  CIA  or  the 
American  military  will  get  Just  a  little 
involved  In  the  affairs  of  another  na- 
tion. 

Members  of  this  body  are  well  aware 
of  our  Involvement  in  Nicaragua,  and 
how  the  United  States  has  continually 
interfered  in  that  nation's  govern- 
ment. For  more  than  a  century,  we 
have    involved    ourselves    politically. 
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economically  and  militarily  in  the  tav- 
emlnt  of  that  snail  nation. 

Yet  today  we  are  aaked  to  forget 
that  hlatory,  and  to  continue  along  the 
path  of  imperialism  by  seeking  to 
again  impose  our  will  on  the  Nlcara- 
guan  people  and  make  their  govern- 
ment "cry  uncle." 

In  hla  attempts  to  convince  Congren 
to  go  along  with  this  plan.  President 
Reagan  has  apparently  decided  that 
sleight-of-hand  and  mirrors  will  con- 
fuse the  issues.  First  Congress  was  told 
that  support  for  the  Contras  was  nec- 
essary to  intercept  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  We 
aoon  found  out  that,  in  fact,  no  such 
flow  existed,  and  that  the  Salvadoran 
rebels  were  getting  arms  from  the  very 
army  they  were  fighting.  Next  Con- 
gress was  told  that  the  Contras  were 
made  up  solely  of  disaffected  peasants 
and  farmers,  and  that  they  were  led 
by  former  Sandinistas.  We  soon  found 
out,  in  fact,  the  military  leadership  of 
the  Contras  was  dominated  by  former 
Somosa  national  guardsmen.  Congress 
was  also  told  that  the  Contras  were 
"the  moral  equivalent  of  our  Founding 
Fathers."  and  that  they  were  commit- 
ted to  democracy  and  human  rights. 
We  soon  found  out  that,  in  fact,  the 
Contras  were  terrorists,  who  attacked 
civilian  populations  and  read  CIA 
manuals  that  preach  the  art  of  assassi- 
nation. 

Now.  in  the  last-ditch  effort  to 
gamer  support  for  his  policy,  the 
President  has  put  forward  the  argu- 
ment that  the  $14  million  is  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  that  the  Contras  must 
have  to  force  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment  to  come  to  the  peace  table.  If  the 
Sandinistas  will  only  accede  within  SO 
days,  the  argument  goes,  to  those 
talks,  the  $14  million  wiU  be  used  for 
the  humanitarian  purposes  of  food 
and  health  care.  If  they  do  not  bar- 
gain with  the  terrorists,  our  aid  can 
and  will  be  used  by  the  Contras  for 
military  purposes. 

Despite  these  smokescreens  of  our 
real  purposes  in  Nicaragua,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  intention  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Is  nothing  short  of  top- 
pling the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  and 
replacing  it  with  one  more  amenable 
to  an  imperialistic  rlghtwing  philoso- 
phy. 

President  Reagan  says  that  he  is 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  whom  he  claims 
are  brutally  repressed  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government.  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
democratically  elected  President  of 
Nicaragua,  has  said  publicly  that  if 
Mr.  Reagan  really  wanted  a  restora- 
tion of  political  and  civil  rights  and  an 
end  to  the  present  state  of  emergency 
he  need  only  stop  the  war.  Clearly, 
human  rights  would  be  best  served  if 
resources  now  used  to  defend  the 
country  against  terrorist  attack  could 
be  made  available  for  health  care,  edu- 
cation, and  agriculture.  It  would  seem 


that  if  Mr.  Reagan  were  sincere  about 
his  concern  for  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
he  would  stop  the  aggression,  and 
offer  genuine  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  process. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  deal 
that  gives  the  appearance  of  a  commit- 
ment toward  peaceful  negotiations.  In 
reality,  the  so-called  peace  proposal  Is 
a  sleight  of  hand  that  would  allow  the 
administration  to  continue  its  domned 
policy.  What  the  administration  does 
not  want  people  to  realise  is  that  their 
humanitarian  aid  would  allow  the 
Contras  to  use  all  the  money  they  now 
receive  from  private  sources  in  the 
United  States  strictly  for  military  pur- 
chases. In  effect,  nothing  is  changed, 
and  the  Contras  can  continue  their  de- 
structive activities.  The  Sandinistas 
understood  this,  and  were  thus  in- 
clined to  reject  the  administration's 
proposal,  as  we  should. 

Congress  must  hand  the  administra- 
tion a  new  agenda  in  Nicaraguar-one 
that  precludes  violence  and  aggres- 
sion, and  delivers  a  chance  for  peace. 
Let  us  take  a  lead  in  helping  the  Nica- 
raguan people  build  a  life  for  them- 
selves, unencumbered  by  the  perpetual 
threat  of  an  invasion.  Let  us  work  with 
other  countries  of  the  region,  as  they 
have  asked,  to  begin  demUltarizing  the 
region.  Let  us  return  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  the  framework  of  interna- 
tional law.  And  let  us  use  our  creativi- 
ty to  explore  more  peaceful  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  policy.* 
•  Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
was  my  honor  to  recently  travel  to 
Nicaragua  as  part  of  a  group  spon- 
sored by  the  Commission  on  United 
States-Central  American  Relations. 

The  Commission  on  United  States- 
Central  American  Relations  is  a  non- 
governmental organization  dedicated 
to  improving  the  climate  of  the  hemi- 
spheric relations  by  employing  alter- 
native U.8.  policies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  commission  has  issued  a 
statement  concerning  the  Contra  aid 
vote  and  its  belief  that  the  Contra 
Program  imperils  U.S.  national  sectiri- 
ty  interests  by  undermining  democrat- 
ic institutions  throughout  Central 
America,  especially  In  Honduras.  Costa 
Rica,  and  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial for  all  of  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  Issue  statement  prior  to  casting 
their  vote  today.  Thank  you. 

CoMicissxoii  9tkTwtaan  Orroauio  Aio  To 
THxCoiTTaAa 

Since  Ita  inception  in  1883,  the  Commls- 
clon  on  n.S. -Central  American  Relations,  an 
•ssodatlon  of  dtlseni  concerned  about  the 
direction  of  C^S.  policy  in  Central  America, 
hu  been  deeply  diiturbed  by  the  role  of  our 
government  In  flnancins,  directing  and  oth- 
erwise Aiding  the  suerrlUa  army  (or  "con- 
tru")  fighting  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
government. 

In  April  of  1983  the  Commission  spon- 
sored s  fact-finding  delegation  to  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  to  investigate  U.S.  covert  ac- 
tivities in  the  region.  This  group  consisted 


of  ezperlenoed  and  objective  obaerverB.  in- 
cluding two  current  members  of  CongreH. 
Rn>a  Berkley  BedeU  and  Robert  TorrloellL 
The  Reagan  administration  was  then  de- 
scribing the  covert  operation  as  an  effort  to 
Interdict  arms  allegedly  being  supplied  by 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Salva- 
doran Insurgents. 

In  a  public  statement  released  upon  their 
return  to  the  United  States,  this  group  con- 
cluded that  "there  la  no  doubt  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  deeply  Involved  In  covert  activi- 
ties aimed  at  overthrowing  the  government 
of  Nicaragua"  and  that  "no  convincing  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  us  that  significant 
men  or  materials  were  being  sent  by  the 
Nicaraguan  government  to  El  Salvador  or 
other  countries  In  the  area."  This  latter 
judgement  was  corroborated  by  the  VJ&. 
Embassy  In  **«**fgiTf 

Since  then  the  secret  war  against  Nicara- 
gua has  grown  in  scope.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration's justification  for  Its  continued 
support  has  grown  Increasingly  broad.  lead- 
ing to  a  seemingly  open-ended  commitment 
to  aid  the  contra  army  In  the  overthrow  of 
Nicaragua's  government  In  response  to  a 
series  of  alarming  revelations  concerning 
CIA  operations  In  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
(mining  of  harbors,  the  CIA  manual,  contra 
atrocities  against  civilians).  Congress  lias  in- 
creasingly asserted  Its  authority  to  termi- 
nate what  Rep.  Hamilton  has  termed  an  Il- 
legal, Immoral  and  Ineffective  program. 

We  Join  with  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  Members  of  Congress  in  con- 
demning all  U.S.  efforts  designed  to  aid  the 
overthrow  of  Nicaragua's  government. 
These  actions  violate  the  wlU  of  Congress 
and  constitute  a  direct  violation  of  Article 
18  of  the  OAS  Charter  to  which  our  nation 
Is  solemnly  committed.  The  n.8.  govern- 
ment's attempts  to  avoid  Nicaragua's  com- 
plaint in  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
serve  only  to  flout  our  government's  viola- 
tions of  international  law  before  the  court 
of  world  opinion. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  legal  aspects  of 
this  Issue,  we  deplore  these  actions  because 
they  °  violate  the  moral  principles  of  the 
American  people.  We  are  not  a  nation  tliat 
condones  the  murder  and  torture  of  Inno- 
cent civilians,  which  liave  become  a  common 
feature  of  the  contra  war  that  our  taxes  are 
financing.  Recent  press  accounts  provide 
chilling  evidence  that  the  contra  war  Is  ex- 
acting an  extremely  liigh  toll  In  lives  and 
suffering  among  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Further,  we  strongly  believe  ttiat  this 
intervention  does  not  serve  the  cause  of 
building  democracy  and  Increasing  economic 
well-being  for  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, which  are  the  stated  goals  of  n.S. 
policy.  Our  Intervention: 

Is  not  geared  toward  achieving  Its  stated 
purposes  of  Interdicting  arms  or  pressuring 
the  Nicaraguan  government  to  further  liber- 
alise Its  Internal  political  process. 

Encourages  the  Nicaraguan  government's 
reliance  on  Soviet  Bloc  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Alienates  the  Nicaraguan  population,  the 
majority  of  whom  bitterly  oppose  our  sup- 
port for  the  contras  and  resent  the  hard- 
ships Imposed  by  our  policies. 

Confirms  the  concerns  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can allies  that  the  U.S.  Is  returning  to  Its 
historical  pattern  of  unilateral  intervention 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Latin  America  and 
Caribbean  nations. 

Extends  and  regionalizes  the  Central 
American  conflict  by  lomentlng  confronta- 
tion between  Nicaragua  and  her  neighbors. 
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which  have  been  used  as  forward  bases  from 
which  the  contra  army  launches  attacks. 

Inflames  the  regional  conflict  by  extend- 
ing superpower  confrontation  Into  Central 
America. 

Threatens  the  future  of  democracy  In 
Honduras  by  strengthening  military  and 
extra-legal  means  of  policy  execution,  there- 
by undermining  democratic  Institutions. 

Imperils  Costa  Rica's  traditional  neutrali- 
ty as  the  Reagan  administration  seeks  to 
enlist  that  country  In  the  destablllutlon  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  Commission  on  17.8. -Central  Ameri- 
can Relations  reiterates  Its  strong  support 
for  the  use  of  diplomatic  means  to  resolve 
regional  conflicts  In  Central  America.  We 
regret  that  our  government  has  suspended 
bilateral  talks  with  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment, which  held  the  potential  of  reducing 
tensions  and  obtaining  verifiable  security 
guarantees  of  mutual  Interest  for  both  na- 
tions. 

The  contra  program  Is  fundamentally  in- 
compatible with  the  long  term  national  in- 
terests of  our  government  and  those  of  our 
allies  In  Latin  America  We  thus  urge  the 
Congress  to  reject  a  resumption  of  contra 
aid.  and  to  exercise  Its  oversijKht  responsibil- 
ities to  assure  an  end  to  all  forms  of  n.S. 
funding  for  the  contras,  whether  overt, 
covert,  direct  or  Indirect  through  third  par- 
ties. 

PAKTIAL  UST  OF  SIianERS* 

Harold  Berry,  president.  Berry  Enter- 
prises. 

Dick  Clarli,  former  U.S.  Senator.  Iowa. 

Prances  Tarlton  Parenthold,  attorney. 

Edward  Felghan,  U.S.  Representative, 
Ohio. 

Floyd  K.  Haskell,  former  UJ3.  Senator, 
Colorado. 

Mary  King,  executive  director.  Young 
Ideas,  Inc. 

John  McCarthy,  Auxiliary  Bishop,  Dio- 
cese of  Oalveston-Houston. 

Rt.  Rev.  H.  Coleman  McCSehee  Jr.,  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Michigan. 

Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.,  City  University  of 
New  York. 

Wayne  Smith,  Jotuis  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies. 

Donald  Stone,  Camegie-Mellon  Universi- 
ty. 

Paul  H.  Strege.  Association  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches. 

Robert  Torrlcelli.  VS.  Representative. 
New  Jersey. 

Robert  E.  White,  former  Ambassador  to 
El  Salvador. 

Rev.  William  Wlpfler,  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Buchanan.  USMC,  ret. 

John  De  Mars.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mike  Parrell,  actor  and  writer. 

Dr.  Richard  Felnberg,  economist  and 
author. 

Terry  Karl,  Harvard  University,  Center 
for  International  Affairs. 

Sr.  Barbara  Kraemer,  vice  president. 
School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

Cynthia  McClintock,  Oeorge  Washington 
University. 

Augustus  Nasmith  Jr.,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Jack  Shelnkman,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
it  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Don  Stillman.  Union  Auto  Workers. 

I.P.  Stone,  journalist. 

Marge  Tabankin,  former  director,  VISTA 

John  Tunney,  former  U.S.  Senator,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Murat  Williams,  former  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador. 


•Organisation  listed  for  IdentiflcaUon  pur- 
poses only.* 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  yir.  Chairman.  I  am 
baffled  and  disturbed  by  the  debate 
over  providing  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  I  am  baffled  because  the 
word  humanitarian,  thrown  Into  this 
equation  by  an  administration  bent  on 
passing  some  kind  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, has  succeeded  in  shifting  our 
focus  dramatically;  and  I  am  disturbed 
most  of  all  because  if  we  accept  the 
concept  of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Contras— whether  for  60  days  or 
for  1  year,  we  give  the  President  his 
victory— albeit  watered  down  some— on 
the  policy  in  Nicaragua.  This  should 
not  be. 

The  central  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  be  sup- 
porting the  Contra  forces  with  aid.  I 
think  not.  And,  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  over  the  past  several  weeks, 
I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  think  not.  Is  our  support  for  the 
Contras  any  less  real  if  we  call  the 
funds  humanitarian?  Of  course  not. 
Himianltarian  aid  is  support  money 
that  has  traditionally  gone  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  sometimes  house  or  pro- 
vide medical  supplies  for  a  people  in 
need.  When  we  provide  food,  clothing 
and  medical  supplies  to  armies,  it  is 
called  military  support,  not  humani- 
tarian aid.  To  borrow  from  Gertrude 
Stein,  aid  to  the  Contras  is  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  aid  to  the  Contras. 

If  the  President  is  committed  to 
peace  in  Nicaragua,  and  not  simply  to 
the  removal  of  the  Sandinistas,  why 
has  he  consistently  rejected  the  Con- 
tadora  initiatives?  Time  and  again,  we 
offer  rhetorical  support  of  that  proc- 
ess, yet  continue  to  fund  those  who 
seek  a  military  solution.  Why  have  we 
rejected  the  World  Court's  jurisdiction 
when  we  are  the  torchbearers  of  Jus- 
tice? Why  have  we  actively  mined  har- 
bors and  taught  terrorist  tactics  when 
we  decry  those  actions  by  others 
around  the  world?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  cannot  sup- 
port a  real  peace  initiative  in  Nicara- 
gua because  its  bottom  line  is  not 
peace  and  self-determination.  This  ad- 
ministration wants  an  end  to  the  San- 
dlnista  government,  and  it  will  change 
the  wrapping  on  that  package  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal. 

But  it  is  simply  not  enough  to 
change  the  wrapping.  The  question  of 
U.S.  support  for  the  Contras  has  been 
and  remains  a  fundamental  choice  of 
how  best  to  move  toward  peace  in  that 
country.  Let  us  at  least  be  clear  on 
that  point:  No  matter  how  one  feels 
toward  the  Sandinistas,  no  matter  how 
strongly  one  feels  about  communism— 
and  I  share  my  colleagues'  abhorrence 
of  that  oppressive  system— our  goal  in 
Nicaragua  is  peace  for  the  people  of 
that  country,  and  the  freedom  to 
enjoy  it.  Overthrowing  the  Sandinistas 
is  not  a  plan  for  peace. 

This  administration  has  never  put 
forward  a  peace  plan  for  the  people  of 


Nicaragua.  They  have  simply  advocat- 
ed a  more  and  more  sophisticated  and 
costly  and  deadly  war.  We  have  not  de- 
stroyed communism  in  Nicaragua;  we 
have  helped  to  destroy  a  struggling 
economy,  we  have  helped  destroy  in- 
nocent lives,  and  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  destroying  those  people's  faith  in 
the  United  States  as  the  moral  kingpin 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  here  in  Con- 
gress, as  the  Representatives  of  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Americans 
who  have  been  flooding  our  offices 
with  pleas  not  to  continue  any  support 
of  the  Contras,  to  forge  an  alternative 
that  does  stand  up  for  peace,  that  does 
throw  the  full  weight  of  our  democrat- 
ic principles  into  action,  that  does 
send  the  signal  to  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua that  we  support  their  quest  for 
freedom.  And  what  is  the  most  promis- 
ing vehicle  for  peace?  Clearly,  it  is  the 
Contadora  process. 

The  Contadora  nations,  without  sig- 
nificant backing  from  the  United 
States— in  fact  with  considerable  nega- 
tive reaction  from  us— have  continued 
to  try  to  address  the  major  problems 
in  the  region,  forging  a  peace  initiative 
which  calls  for  a  loosening  of  the  re- 
strictive policies  of  the  Ranrtlniitt^M'.  a 
withdrawal  of  foreign  advisers,  and  a 
ban  on  military  aid  to  rebel  groups  in 
other  countries.  Right  now,  the  Conta- 
dora nations  are  trying  to  iron  out  the 
specifics  of  how  to  implement  such 
moves  fairly— concerns  raised  again  by 
our  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
support  the  peaceful,  democratic  proc- 
ess that  is  the  Contadora  initiative.  I 
challenge  you  to  risk  a  trial  of  that 
program  in  place  of  your  military  cam- 
paign. The  money  that  Congress  is  de- 
bating can  be  put  to  good  use,  but  let 
us  stop  this  charade  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy by  funding  terror.  In  Hondu- 
ras. 20,000  Nicaraguan  refugees  live  in 
squalid  camps,  desperate  for  food,  for 
medicine,  and  for  shelter.  These  are 
the  refugees  that  President  Reagan 
himself  called  "the  innocents  of  the 
war— people  without  politics,  people 
who  *  *  *  are  both  innocents  and  vic- 
tims." We  can  help  these  people  who 
have  been  forced  from  their  country. 
And  while  we  help  them,  we  can  help 
forge  the  foundations  for  peace  in 
Nicaragua  by  providing  the  means  to 
implement  a  peace.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  a  humanitarian  proposal,  and 
one  that  we  can  all  support. 

Tonight  we  have  the  opportimlty  to 
act  as  defenders  of  freedom.  Tonight 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  stand  up 
for  the  American  ideal  of  self-determi- 
nation. Tonight  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  stop  what  is  so  pain- 
fully wrong,  but  to  take  action  finally 
on  a  program  that  is  strategically,  le- 
gally, and  morally  correct.  As  a  still 
relatively  new  Member  of  this  body,  I 
retain  the   hope   that   we   have   the 
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•trencth  And  commitment  to  our 
Ideals  and  our  oonstltuenta  to  deliver 
an  unequivocal  "no"  to  an  untenable 
mOltary  poature  In  Nlcaracua.  Let  us 
■tart  today  to  create  a  future  for  the 
people  of  Nlcaracua.  rather  than  de- 
ttroylnc  their  past.  We  have  the  tools; 
I  desperatctly  hope  that  we  also  have 
the  courage  to  use  them  wisely^ 
•  lir.  LOWKRY  of  California,  lir. 
Chairman,  ca  this  day.  Congees  wlU 
decide  what  form,  if  any.  aid  to  the 
democratic  opposition  In  Nlcaracua 
wOl  take.  This  issue,  more  than  any 
other  In  recent  years,  has  garnered  na- 
tional and  tntenatknal  attention 
amidst  an  unparalleled  propaganda 
bllti  of  charge  and  countercharge. 

At  this  time  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  ask  Itself  a  slmi>le  ques- 
tion: Does  the  United  States  have  any 
obligation  to  oppressed  people  suffer- 
ing from  a  regime  that  denies  them 
the  basic  *rm»Ae»n*  tuA  liberties  that 
we  Americans  enjoy?  Do  we  owe  any- 
thing to  individuals  subjected  to  in- 
transigent and  oppressive  regimes? 

Some  argue  that  we  do  have  an  obli- 
gation and  that  it  extends  the  world 
over,  regardless  of  where  the  subjected 
peoples  realda.  Others  maintain  that 
our  Natloo's  responsibilities  end  at  our 
borders-that  aeUvltles  outside  this 
country  are  matters  beyond  our  jurls- 
dlctlosL  Most  of  Xjs.  however,  recognise 
that  when  our  national  security  is  at 
stake,  the  United  States  must  move 
boldly  to  promote  democracy  and  pro- 
tect our  vital  interests. 

Certain  facts  regarding  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  rise  to  power  provide  insights  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  government. 
Prior  to  the  ousting  of  Somoaa,  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  other  rebel  forces 
pledged  to  the  Organlaition  of  Ameri- 
can States  that  Nicaragua  would 
become  a  democratic  and  nonallgned 
government  that  supported  open  elec- 
tions and  a  free  press.  On  July  22. 
^979.  S  days  after  the  revolution,  the 
first  American  shipment  of  food  ar- 
rived in  Nicaragua.  During  the  first  18 
months  of  the  new  government,  the 
United  States  gave  lome  $118  million 
in  bilateral  economic  help,  $34  million 
in  emergency  food,  medical  and  recon- 
struction aasistanoe.  and  endorsed 
$262  mOllOD  in  loans  from  multilateral 
lending  institutions.  This  aid  was  ad- 
vanced to  help  the  fledgling  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  attain  a  stable 
economy  so  fundamental  to  an  orderly 
shift  to  a  democratic  and  free  society. 
Unfortunately,  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment reversed  course  to  the  radical 
left,  ignoring  their  previous  promises, 
while  building  a  military  force  un- 
matched in  the  region. 

In  Just  over  5  years,  the  Sandinistas 
have  realized  an  active  duty  force  of 
U>prozimatel7  62,000  persons,  and  a 
total  force— including  reserves  and  ml- 
Utla^that  exceeds  119.000.  The  tank 
and  armored  personnel  carrier  inven- 
tory numbers  340;  moreover,  the  addi- 


tion of  a  radar  air  defense  system  and 
the  M1-34/HIND  D.  one  of  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  attack  helicopters, 
has  further  Increased  the  military  ca- 
pability of  the  Baiwtlnistas  It  would  be 
ludicrous  to  believe  that  this  capabQ- 
ity  was  achieved  without  Cuban  and 
Soviet  hacking. 

This  unilateral  military  buildup  has 
been  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the 
capabilities  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors 
or  to  any  possible  foreign  threat  In 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  Nicaragua 
surpasses  all  other  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Amwrii^  combined.  Costa  Rica  has 
no  army  per  se,  and  relies  on  an  essen- 
tially constabulary  Civil  Ouard  of 
8.000.  Honduras  has  a  military  of 
about  18.000— leas  than  one-third  the 
siae  of  the  Sandinistas'  active  duty 
forcea.  Clearly,  the  Sandinistas'  build- 
up is  consistent  with  any  possible  de- 
fensive needs  of  a  country  in  that 
r^don.  and  it  represents  a  powerful  of- 
fensive threat  to  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors. 

Internally,  the  Sandinistas  have 
taken  steps  to  repress  human  rights 
and  Institute  a  police  state.  Both  TV 
stations  and  two  of  three  major  news- 
papers are  controlled  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. La  Prensa.  the  only  independent 
newspaper,  still  faces  a  high  degree  of 
censorship.  In  April  1984.  the  Nlcara- 
guan  bishops  called  for  peace  and  na- 
tional reconciliation.  The  Sandinistas 
responded  by  labeling  the  pastoral 
message  the  work  of  the  CIA,  arrest- 
ing Father  Pena  for  so-called  counter- 
revolutionary activities,  and  then  ex- 
pelling 10  priests  for  allegedly  violat- 
ing Nicaraguan  law. 

Coinciding  with  this  rise  in  repres- 
sion has  been  an  increase  in  opposition 
fighters  seeking  to  direct  Nicaragua 
toward  democracy.  Disillusioned  by 
the  succession  of  events,  many  oppo- 
nents of  General  Somosa  and  support- 
ers of  the  revolution  have  left  the  San- 
dlnlsta government.  The  freedom 
fighters,  or  Contras.  now  number 
18,000  and  among  them  are  former 
Sandlnlsta  Junta  members  Alfonso 
Robelo,  Arturo  Cms,  and  Eden  Pas- 
tora. 

Mr.  Chairman,  virtually  every  objec- 
tive observer  and  my  oolleagxies  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  recogniie  the 
unsavory  nature  of  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment. The  President's  proposal 
offers  Nicaragua  a  credible  chance  for 
peace  and  self-determination  while 
maintaining  some  form  of  pressxire  on 
the  Sandinistas.  The  Immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  President's  proposal  was 
the  Nicaraguan  bishops'  aooeptance  on 
March  22  of  the  mediation  role  pro- 
posed in  the  March  1  announcement 
by  the  internal  and  external  democrat- 
ic opposition.  The  opposition's  call  for 
church-sponsored  dialog  and  a  cease- 
fire was  characterised  as  fair  and 
promising  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  ob- 
servers. The  Sandinistas  rejected  the 
entire  idea.  Now  President  Reagan  is 


asking  them  to  reconsider  and  has 
asked  us  to  help  provide  the  incentive 
for  success. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  $14  million  in  aid  is  for  humanitar- 
ian purposes  and  prohibits  these  funds 
from  being  used  to  purchase  military 
or  paramilitary  materials  as  long  as 
the  cease-fire  continues— presently  de- 
signed to  last  until  June  1. 1986. 

This  proposal  is  entirely  fair  and 
reasonable.  The  Sandinistas  protest 
the  war  and  here  is  an  offer  to  stop  it. 
How  must  they  pay?  Only  by  Joining  a 
process  that  points  to  the  original 
goals  of  their  own  revolution.  Think  of 
it:  An  offer  by  the  opposition  to  put 
down  arms  and  to  start  about  achiev- 
ing the  Sandlnlsta's  own  early  prom- 
ises is  dismissed  as  a  hostile  conspira- 
cy. The  hostility  is  clearly  being  insti- 
gated by  the  oppressive  Sandinistas. 

As  Adolf  o  Calero  stated  so  lucidly: 

We  NtcarMusna  sm  the  mMin  \ma»  ••  in- 
ternal—* itnis^  by  NIcaracusna  for  leU- 
determlnaUoD.  democracy  and  aodal  justice. 
It  is  a  ■trusgle  •cainst  other  NlearMuani 
and  forelsDera  who  *  *  *  have  Impoaed  a 
tyranny  on  their  fellow  dtlaena  with  the 
help  of  the  Soviet  Union  *  *  *  We  aak  only 
for  enoush  help  to  that  we  can  have  a  re*- 
•onable,  even  chance  In  our  flsht  for  free- 
dom. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  and 
Indeed,  as  American  citizens,  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  oppressed  peo- 
ples; especially  to  those  in  neighboring 
countries;  especially  to  those  in  a 
country  with  direct  access  to  the  vital 
Caribbean  shipping  lanes;  and  espe- 
cially to  those  subjected  to  a  Soviet 
and  Cuban  supported  regime  openly 
hostile  to  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
proposal  and  vote  "yes"  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  289.» 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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D  2040 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
sixty-three  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  AimABao]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Bfr.  Lkach]. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  138 
years  ago,  a  first-term  Congressman 
stood  up  in  this  Chamber  and  suggest- 
ed the  United  States  had  become  en- 
meshed in  a  war  in  Latin  America— a 
war  that  had  in  his  Judgment  been 
"unnecessarily  and  unoonstitutlonally 
commenced"  by  an  American  Presi- 
dent. 

That  Congressman  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  didn't  win  many  elections 
in  his  life— partly  because  he  was  so 
uncompromising  on  Issues  where  mo- 
rality and  legality  intertwined. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  recognize 
that  in  foreign  affairs  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  should  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent; as  a  Republican  I  believe  it 
should  be  given  to  the  leader  of  my 
party.  But  the  issue  tiefore  us  today 
should  not  primarily  be  considered  in 
a  partisan  context;  nor  as  reflective 
simply  of  philosophical  differences  be- 
tween Members  of  this  body  and  the 
Executive.  Fundamentally,  the  issue  at 
stake  is  the  constitutional  process  and 
the  role  of  law,  domestic  as  well  as 
international. 

Today,  Congress  faces  an  awkward 
and  largely  unprecedented  dilemma. 
In  the  case  of  Vietnam.  Congress  abdi- 
cated to  executive  discretion  both  in 
the  appropriations  process  and  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  But  in  the 
case  of  Nicaragua,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution,  which  with  Presidential 
signature  became  the  law  of  the  land, 
specifically  proscribing  U.S.  efforts  to 
overthrow  that  government. 

Now  Congress  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  responsibility.  Once  the  execu- 
tive, against  congressional  will,  has 
armed  and  equipped  rebel  forces  to  in- 
flict chaos  in  Nicaragua,  is  Congress 
obligated  to  continue  assisting  them? 
If  it  refuses,  will  it  validly  be  accused 
of  undercutting  the  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  leaving  courageous  freedom 
fighters  in  an  indefensible  breach? 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Member  that 
oiu*  intervention  in  Nicaragua  lacks  a 
constitutional  imprimatur  because  it 
lacks  legislative  sanction.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  an  American  responsibil- 
ity for  events  that  our  Government 
has  precipitated. 

What  then  should  be  done?  In  the 
first  instance,  it  is  imperative  not  to 
allow     the     decisionmaking    process 


within  the  executive  to  force  congres- 
sional complicity  with  dubious  policy. 
Congress  should  not  be  railroaded  by 
events.  Neither  can  Congress  deny  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effects  of  execu- 
tive actions.  A  fine  line  must  be 
walked  between  refusing  to  endorse 
the  sln^e-mlnded  policy  of  one  branch 
of  government  and  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility we  must  all  assume  for 
UA-inltiated  policies. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
seem  that  the  most  reasonable  and 
compassionate  approach  is  for  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  significant  up- 
grading of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
all  refugees  in  the  region,  regardless  of 
the  side  they  may  have  chosen  in  the 
conflict,  and  to  funnel  this  assistance 
through  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  UJf.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  ensure 
that  such  assistance  is  not  provided  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assist  military  units 
preparing  for  armed  struggle. 

The  debate  this  evening  pits  those 
who  seek  to  have  the  United  States 
identified  with  interventionist  policies 
against  those  who  would  prefer  a  more 
pristine  legal  neutrality.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  my  belief  that  every 
Member  of  this  body,  whether  or  not 
supportive  of  the  notion  that  covert 
action  against  Nicaragua  may  be  effi- 
cacious, should  be  morally  incensed 
that  the  law  of  the  land  which  we  our- 
selves crafted  and  the  law  of  nations 
as  reflected  in  treaties  and  covenants 
to  which  our  country  is  party  have 
been  so  cavalierly  disregarded. 

Not  only  has  U.S.-supported  covert 
action  against  Nicaragua  strayed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  U.S.  law— the 
Boland  amendment— it  has  struck  a 
damaging  blow  to  world  order.  Inter- 
national law.  we  are  obligated  to 
recall,  explicitly  prohibits  the  overt  or 
covert  destabllization  of  existing  gov- 
ernments of  whatever  political  stripe. 
Article  2.4  of  the  United  NaUons  Char- 
ter states  that: 

All  Memben  ahall  refrain  In  their  Interna- 
tional relationa  from  the  threat  or  uae  of 
force  asatnat  the  territorial  Intecrlty  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state  .  .  . 

In  1970.  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  by  consensus  the  "Declara- 
tion on  Principles  of  International 
Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  Among  States  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations."  That  declaration  in- 
cludes in  its  authoritative  elaboration 
of  the  general  principles  contained  in 
the  U.N.  Charter  the  following: 

...  No  State  ahall  organise,  aaalat, 
foment,  finance,  Incite  or  tolerate  subver- 
sive, terrorist  or  armed  activities  directed  to- 
wards the  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime 
of  another  State,  or  Interfere  in  clvU  strife 
In  another  State. 

Article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  [OASl 
likewise  states: 
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No  SUte  or  group  of  8Uta>  bai  the  richt 
to  tntarrone,  directly  or  tadlrectly.  for  any 
reuoD  whAtever.  In  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State. 

Not  only  does  it  prohlUt  such  inter- 
vention by  uae  of  armed  force,  but 
by- 

.  .  .  Any  other  fom  of  Interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  acalnst  the  penonallty  of 
the  States  or  acatnat  Ita  political,  eoanomlc. 
and  cultural  elementa. 

The  United  States  Is  a  puty  to  both 
of  these  international  treaties. 

Supporters  of  the  administration's 
position  respond  to  charges  that  U.S.- 
baelted  covert  operations  violate  inter- 
national law  by  arguing  that  these  op- 
erations are  undertaken  for  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  self-defense.  While 
there  Is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
are  aiding  the  Insurgents  In  EH  Salva- 
dor in  their  quest  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  that  country,  any 
right  to  self-defense  belongs  logically 
to  the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador.  For 
the  United  States  to  act  In  the  place  of 
El  Salvador  in  the  exercise  of  any 
right  of  self-defense,  if  such  an  act  of 
becoming  an  alter  ego  in  Itself  would 
be  consistent  with  international  law 
and  the  exerdse  of  natural  sovereign 
rights,  would  probably  have  to  be  at 
the  specific  and  formalized  request  of 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  and 
the  United  States  could  not  undertake 
that  right  to  any  greater  degree  than 
El  Salvador  could.  That  nation  would 
not  necessarily  have  the  right  to  orga- 
nise and  train  troops  in  Honduras  and 
then  assist  them  In  Nicaragua,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  disrupt  that  political 
system  solely  as  a  rectifying  action  to 
prevent  arms  from  reaching  insur- 
gents within  Its  own  borders.  Under 
the  circumstances,  that  kind  of  re- 
sponse might  well  be  considered  a  dis- 
proportlonal  response.  It  would  itself 
probably  be  classified  as  an  unlawful 
act 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  administra- 
tion's thesis  that  our  covert  actions 
are  Justified  by  Nicaragua's  support 
for  the  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador,  will 
we  then  be  forced  to  accept,  under  the 
same  rationale,  future  administration 
actions  to  destabilize  the  Cuban  and/ 
or  Soviet  Government  for  their  part  in 
aiding  those  rebels? 

If  proponents  of  the  covert  action 
are  not  arguing  some  vaguely  defined 
principle  of  Individual  self-defense 
where  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
but  are  arguing  instead  the  principle 
of  collective  self-defense,  does  that 
right  include  the  right  to  commit  the 
prohibited  acts  cited  earlier  under  the 
UJf.  and  OAS  Charters?  Further,  if 
the  right  to  collective  self-defense  is 
being  asserted,  why  have  the  proce- 
dures under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the 
U JJ.  Charter  not  been  followed? 

It  is  important  for  those  who  would 
raise  the  argument  of  the  principle  of 
individual    or    collective    self-defense 


under  international  law  to  review  the 
auuUtions  set  forth  in  international 
law  which  are  to  be  a  guide  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  right.  One  of  the  most 
often  cited  legal  references  authoriz- 
ing acts  of  self-defense  is  article  51  of 
the  UJf.  Charter  which  states  that: 

Nothlns  In  the  preaent  Charter  (hall 
Impair  the  inherent  right  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defenae  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  acalnst  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions .  .  . 

However,  the  remainder  of  article 
51,  which  many  fail  to  cite  in  full, 
adds. 

.  .  .  unto  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  Internation- 
al peace  and  security. 

Article  51  goes  on  to  mandate: 

Measures  taken  by  Members  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  .  .  . 

If,  as  some  argue,  the  covert  oper- 
ations against  Nicaragua  are  legal 
under  this  article,  then  the  remaining 
obligations  under  that  article  ought  to 
be  equally  honored  and  the  covert 
action  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. This  has  not  occurred.  In  fact,  it  is 
Nicaragiia,  not  the  United  States, 
which  proposes  Security  Coimcil  inter- 
vention In  this  issue. 

Under  the  OAS  Charter,  there  are 
similar  rights  and  obligations.  Article 
21  states  that: 

The  American  States  bind  themselves  In 
their  International  relations  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  uae  of  force,  except  In  the  case 
of  self-defense  .  .  . 

Articles  23  and  24  further  mandate 
that  all  disputes  arising  between  states 
in  this  hemisphere  are  to  be  submitted 
to  peaceful  procedures  including  direct 
negotiation,  good  offices,  mediation, 
investigation  and  conciliation.  Judicial 
settlement,  arbitration,  and  other 
means.  In  the  event  of  an  act  of  ag- 
gression committed  against  a  state  of 
the  OAS.  it  is  to  be  considered  an  act 
against  all  members.  Such  acts,  it  is 
important  to  note,  are  not  limited  to 
"armed  attack"  but  may  include  any 
act  of  aggression  short  of  armed 
attack,  extracontinental  conflicts,  con- 
flicts between  two  or  more  American 
states,  or  "any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America." 

In  the  event  a  state  is  confronted 
with  such  aggression,  a  number  of 
steps  are  to  be  taken  under  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance of  1947  [Rio  Treaty],  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party.  First,  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  provides  that 
In  instances  of  armed  attack  against  a 
treaty  party,  all  other  parties  may  de- 
termine the  measures  they  will  take  at 
the  request  of  the  victim  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  "assist  in  meeting 
the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  Inher- 
ent right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 


Furthermore,  the  Organ  of  Constilta- 
tlon.  consisting  of  the  Foreign  ICinis- 
ters  of  the  states  party  to  the  treaty,  is 
to  meet  immediately  to  examine  the 
measures  which  have  already  been 
taken  and  to  agree  upon  collective 
measures  to  be  taken. 

To  date,  Nicaragua  has  not  yet  un- 
dertaken a  direct,  armed  attack  on  any 
of  its  neighbors  although  the  capacity 
and  opportunity  to  do  so  are  certainly 
obvious.  Were  it  to  engage  in  such  an 
action,  however,  any  state  which  is  the 
victim  of  that  attack  could  call  on 
other  parties  to  the  treaty,  including 
the  United  States,  to  respond  to  that 
action  and  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
could  be  convened  immediately  to  de- 
termine what  collective  measures 
would  be  taken.  Short  of  a  direct 
armed  attack,  however,  provisions  in 
both  the  Rio  Treaty  and  OAS  Charter 
recognize  that  there  may  be  other 
forms  of  aggression  which  may  violate 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence 
of  another  state  and  thus  endanger 
the  peace  of  this  hemisphere.  In  such 
cases,  article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  states 
that: 

.  .  .  The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet 
Immediately  In  order  to  agree  on  the  meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken  In  case  of  aggres- 
sion to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression 
or  .  .  .  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

If  two  or  more  American  states  are 
engaged  in  conflict,  the  parties  to  the 
Rio  Treaty  are  to  call  upon  the  coun- 
tries Involved  to  cease  hostilities  and 
restore  matters  to  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum.  In  addition,  the  parties  to  the 
Rio  Treaty  may  take  other  measures 
necessary  to  reach  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute.  Whether  a  state 
accepts  such  peaceful  measures  is  criti- 
cal in  identifying  who  the  aggressor  is 
and  in  applying  the  agreed  upon  meas- 
ures. 

Article  8  of  the  Rio  Treaty  outlines 
the  measures  which  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation may  decide  to  take  under  the 
treaty.  Those  actions  include: 

.  .  .  Recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions: breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 
breaking  of  consular  relations;  partial  or 
complete  interruption  of  economic  relations 
or  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic, and  radiotelephonic  or  radio  tele- 
graphic communications;  and  use  of  armed 
force. 

If  it  is  the  informed  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  the 
actions  of  the  NIcaraguan  Govern- 
ment pose  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
seciulty  of  this  hemisphere  and  en- 
danger the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  neighboring  states,  we  have  a 
legal  obligation  to  abide  by  our  treaty 
commitments  to  take  such  matters 
before  other  parties  to  the  OAS  Char- 
ter and  the  1947  Rio  Treaty.  The 
United  States  is  not  Justified  under 


any  reasonable  interpretation  of  con- 
temporary international  law  to  con- 
duct a  covert  war  to  topple  a  govern- 
ment with  which  it  nrntintjiinn  formal 
diplomatic  relations.  The  principle  of 
tit-for-tatism— that  Is,  our  illegal  acts 
are  Justified  by  similar  illegal  acts  of 
others— by  which  the  administration  is 
operating  is  neither  good  government 
nor  a  legally  sanctioned  rationaliza- 
tion for  political  behavior.  In  fact,  ar- 
ticle 14  of  the  OAS  Charter  explicitly 
warns  against  such  behavior 

The  right  of  each  State  to  protect  itself 
and  to  live  Its  own  life  does  not  authorise  it 
to  commit  unjust  acts  against  another 
SUte. 

The  policy  of  symmetry— tlt-for- 
tatism— thus  has  the  effect  not  only  of 
lowering  us  into  the  gutter  of  our  en- 
emies but  of  driving  a  stake  right  into 
the  heart  of  international  law. 

Article  60  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
of  the  Law  of  Treaties  has  been  cited 
by  some  as  providing  a  legal  remedy 
authorizing  reciprocal  approaches  to 
international  law.  Yet  clearly  this  ex- 
traordinary article  was  designed  to  be 
a  shield  and  not  a  sword.  It  does  not 
provide  an  excuse  for  the  commission 
of  a  mutual  breach  of  international 
law  or  condone  an  action  which  would 
otherwise  be  in  violation  of  any  treaty. 
The  so-called  wronged  party  is  still 
bound  by  its  treaty  commitments  to 
other  treaty  parties  as  well  as  to  the 
international  community. 

If,  as  publicly  reported,  the  new 
legal  rationale  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
Nicaragua  Is  not  merely  to  interdict 
arms  but  to  pressure  and  disrupt  that 
Government,  then  in  effect  the  United 
States  is  violating  the  same  interna- 
tional legal  principles  that  we  assert 
we  seek  to  uphold.  Our  attempt,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  affect  a  change 
in  the  political  elements  within  Nica- 
ragua would  be  tantamount  to  an  un- 
lawful intervention  in  that  nation. 
Two  violations  of  law  do  not  make  a 
legal  right. 

We  all  recognize  that  in  internation- 
al politics  there  are  often  imperfect  al- 
ternatives, involving  "no  win"  options. 
This  could  not  be  truer  of  the  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  confronted 
today.  But  the  key  issue  before  this 
body  is  not  whether  a  particular  policy 
is  effective,  which  is  in  serious  doubt, 
but  whether  this  body  will  demand  of 
the  executive  branch  an  accounting 
for  its  actions  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  it  has  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  faithfully  execute.  No 
branch  of  government  is  above  the 
law. 

Congress  is  faced  today  with  diffi- 
cult choices  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. However,  It  would  appear 
wiser  to  err  on  the  side  of  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  those  who  may  pay  lipservice  to  de- 
mocracy but  whose  actions  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  flaunt  the  law 
and    to    finance    aiuuvhy    in   foreign 


countries.  Congress  simply  should  not 
give  the  administration  license  to  com- 
pound errors  already  made. 

In  this  regard,  administration  logic 
has  an  ominously  familiar  ring.  A  phe- 
nomenon which  might  be  described  as 
a  "domino  theory  of  decisionmaking" 
confronts  us  today  as  it  did  not  long 
ago  in  another  war  half  a  world  away. 
One  bad  decision  had  been  followed  by 
still  others,  leading  this  Nation  down 
the  long  tunnel  of  a  counterproductive 
foreign  entanglement.  Under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon, 
the  commitment  of  a  small  number  of 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  failed  poli- 
cies which  followed  led  progressively 
to  the  commitment  of  greater  num- 
bers of  troops  and  still  other  policies 
which  failed  to  progressively  greater 
degrees.  We  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  ensure  against  a  repetition  of 
that  experience  in  Central  America 
and  to  reverse  the  direction  of  U.S. 
policy  in  that  region  before  it  is  too 
late. 

While  analogies  to  Vieinam  are  nec- 
essarily facUe.  there  is  one  new  dimen- 
sion to  American  policy  which  is  to 
some  extent  more  ominous  than  that 
which  i4>plled  to  Indochina.  This  re- 
lates to  recent  administration  efforts 
to  privatize  the  conflict  in  Central 
America. 

As  a  Republican,  I  feel  compelled  to 
note  that  the  tradition  of  my  party  is 
one  of  constitutionalism,  of  law  and 
order,  of  playing  carefully  by  the 
rules,  of  not  devolving  too  much  au- 
thority to  the  Executive.  Thus  It  is 
particularly  upsetting  to  find  a  Repul}- 
llcan  administration  appearing  to  en- 
courage private  citizens  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  conflict  in  Nicara- 
gua in  violation  of  aU  traditional  gov- 
ernmental norms  of  behavior. 

Under  vastly  different  geopolitical 
circumstances.  Congress  in  1794 
passed  the  Neutrality  Act  to  ensure 
that  UJS.  citizens  did  not  engage  in 
private  actions  abroad  which  could  re- 
bound to  Jeopardize  general  national 
security.  The  times  may  have  changed, 
but  the  principle  is  still  valid  today. 
Citizens  stUl  carry  with  them  an  obli- 
gation not  to,  by  their  private  acts, 
craft  a  foreign  policy  for  an  entire 
nation. 

The  NeutraUty  Act  reflects  the 
democratic  premise  that  the  United 
States  should  engage  in  warfare  only 
with  congressional  approval.  Presiden- 
tial use  of  covert  private  armies  under- 
mines a  view  of  warfare  that  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Constitution:  War 
should  be  public  rather  than  private; 
jointly  sanctioned  by  the  Executive 
and  the  legislature.  Private  actions 
that  Involve  armed  intervention  un- 
dermine the  democratic  decisionmak- 
ing processes  protected  both  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Respect  for  the  law  Is  at  the  heart  of 
both  our  national  tradition  and  the 
fluid  contract  between  the  Executive 


and  legislative  branches  on  foreign 
policy.  But  today  private  citizens,  frus- 
trated with  the  struggle  between  their 
elected  representatives  over  Central 
American  policy,  have  decided  to  take 
the  law,  and  foreign  policy,  into  their 
own  hands.  They  have  become  inter- 
national vigilantes,  provisioners  of 
posses  accountable  to  no  government. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  become  the 
international  counterparts  to  New 
York's  Infamous  subway  celebrity, 
though  the  stakes  for  our  naticmal  se- 
curity are  potentially  much  lilgher. 

Apart  from  reflecting  these  impor- 
tant democratic  and  constitutional 
values,  the  Neutrality  Act  also  reflects 
a  crucial  international  norm.  Despite 
the  increase  in  violations,  the  preven- 
tion of  covert  military  interventions 
remains  an  important  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  territorial  integrity  affirmed 
by  the  United  Nations  and  in  numer- 
ous treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  The  duty  of  one 
nation  to  prohibit  the  initiation  of 
hostile  expeditions  by  persons  within 
its  tOTltory  against  another  nation 
has  iMcome  an  accepted  principle  of 
international  law.  It  should  not  be 
thrown  lightly  to  the  winds. 

The  difficulty  of  the  lack  of  state 
control  over  private  exi>editions  Is  as 
clear  today  as  it  was  in  the  ISOO's.  The 
Bay  of  Figs  operation  demonstrated 
that  exUe  groups  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  control.  Similarly,  as  in  the 
NIcaraguan  situation  where  a  regional 
peacekeeping  negotiation  is  imderway 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Contadora 
group,  the  use  of  private  armies  makes 
attempts  to  terminate  hostilities  ex- 
tremely problematic.  Troops  imder 
Presidential  command,  as  was  the  case 
in  Vietnam,  are  clearly  preferable  to 
private  armies  precisely  because  they 
are  state  led  and  politically  accounta- 
ble. 

For  decades  there  has  been  debate 
about  whether  the  Untied  States 
should  play  the  role  of  policeman  for 
the  world,  with  some  arguing  that  it  is 
a  chore  for  which  we  lack  either  a 
legal  Imprimatur  or  adequate  re- 
sources to  imdertake.  But  a  new  di- 
mension to  this  debate  is  implicit  in 
the  administration's  privatization  of 
the  war  in  Latin  America.  The  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  suggesting  that 
not  only  will  we  play  the  role  of  world 
policeman,  but  rather  than  enforcing 
the  law,  the  Interventionist  cops 
American  citizens  are  encouraged  to 
support  are  themselves  above  the  law. 

From  a  policy  persi>ective,  the  ad- 
ministration is  today  in  the  ironic  posi- 
tion of  standing  foursquarely  In  El 
Salvador  against  forces  which  are 
armed  and  financed  from  abroad  who 
would  shoot  their  way  into  power.  In 
Nicaragua,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
standing  with  such  forces;  American 
citizens,   following   the  precedent   of 
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their  Oovenunoit,  have  beorane  flnan- 
den  of  anarchy. 

In  embradnc  these  tlt-for-tat  poli- 
cies, we  have  lowered  ourselves  Into 
the  gutter  with  the  violence-prone  rev- 
olutionaries we  ao  loudly  condemn  and 
In  the  process  have  undercut  the 
moral  imprimatur  upon  which  \3S. 
policy  In  the  region  must  be  based. 
Subversion  to  halt  subversion.  terror- 
Ism  to  stop  terrorism.  Is  of  dubious 
legal  or  moral  validity.  As  profoundly, 
this  state-sponsored  terrorism  appears 
not  (miy  to  be  counterproductive  In 
the  region,  but  of  such  a  nature  to 
spark  a  general  breakdown  in  interna- 
tional order.  The  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  Is  always  controversial,  but 
seldom  have  both  our  ideals  and  our 
actions  been  so  thoroughly  at  odds. 

The  history  of  the  20th  century 
dononstrates  that  viable  and  deeply 
rooted  indigenous  democratic  Institu- 
tions cannot  be  easily  built  by  outside 
military  Interventicm.  The  historical 
analogies  offered  by  the  sorry  debacle 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  1961  and  the  CIA 
overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  regime  In 
Guatemala  in  1954  Indicate  both  the 
likelihood  of  failure  as  weU  ss  the 
long-term  counterproductive  effects  of 
any  short-term  successes.  The  era  of 
great  power  interventionism  in  Cen- 
tral America  policy  may  not  have  been 
entirely  eclipsed  <m  the  clock  of  histo- 
ry, but  practical  considerations  of  na- 
tional self-Interest  would  aeem  to 
argue  against  continued  U.S.  support 
for  the  Contras  in  their  secret  war. 

It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  what 
practical  benefit  the  administration 
believes  It  will  gain  by  identifying  with 
the  ex-Somodstas  who  Just  4  short 
years  ago  lost  a  massively  popular  rev- 
olution. It  Is  not  difficult  to  anticipate, 
however,  the  likely  price  the  United 
States  will  pay  In  the  future  for  such 
an  association  with  allies  of  a  despised 
dictator.  The  energies  of  natlonaUsm, 
which  too  many  confuse  exclusively 
with  the  seal  of  Marxism,  are  easily 
mobilised  to  the  advantage  of  the  San- 
dlnista  regime.  Portraying  the  insur- 
gents ss  sgents  of  Yankee  imperialism 
serves  to- ooosolidate  the  undeserved 
and  unwarranted  power  of  a  few.  It 
helps  vindicate  repressive  Internal 
policies  and  pro-Soviet  and  pro-Cuban 
external  ones.  Just  as  the  Biay  of  Pigs 
operation  helped  consolidate  Castro's 
brand  of  socialism,  so  Contra  efforts, 
despite  the  courage  implied,  are  likely 
in  the  final  measure  to  prove  counter- 
productive. 

There  Is  an  apocryphal  story  that 
dated  back  to  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration that  deserves  attention  today. 
The  story  has  it  that  in  the  Israeli 
Knesset  a  member  suggested  that  Isra- 
el's economic  policies  could  be  righted 
simply  by  declaring  war  on  the  United 
States.  After  2  days  of  conflict,  he  con- 
jectured, the  white  flag  could  be  raised 
and  Israel  would  Immediately  become 
entitled  to  massive  foreign  aid.  In  re- 


buttal,   a    colleague    then    Inqulred: 
What  If  we  win? 

The  point  of  the  story  is  that  even  if 
one  presiunes  a  Contra  victory— which 
few  strategic  analysts  suggest  Is 
likely— the  aftereffects  would  almost 
certainly  include  a  continued  bloody 
dvil  war  and  the  transformation  of  a 
small  pacific  country  into  a  violence- 
ridden  republic.  What  moral  right  do 
we  have  to  impose  such  a  future  on 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  potential- 
ly as  well  on  her  neighboring  states? 
Can  we  be  confident  that  the  objec- 
tives we  and  so  many  ooneemed  dti- 
sens  of  Nicaragua  wish  to  achieve  are 
not  more  likely  to  be  obtained  under 
conditions  of  peace  rather  than  war? 

As  a  visitor  to  the  Nlcaraguan  border 
2  years  ago,  I  can  attest  to  the  effect 
which  the  paramilitary  operations  are 
having  on  innocent  dvilians,  victim- 
ized by  the  violence  spawned  by  the 
military  mobilintlon  of  the  Contras. 
Priests  in  the  region  tell  visitors  of  the 
kidnaplngs  and  frequent  killings  The 
Inescapable  and  ugly  reality  Is  that 
the  poverty-stricken  masses  of  rural 
Nicaragua  are  being  treated  as  pawns 
in  an  East-West  conflict  they  hardly 
understand.  If,  as  the  administration 
argues,  it  Is  not  supporting  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, one  can  only  conclude  that 
much  of  the  violence  this  Congress  is 
financing  Is  violence  without  a  pur- 
pose. The  United  States  has  become  a 
rebel  without  a  cause. 

The  most  fundamental  Issues  of 
world  politics  are.  In  the  first  instance, 
how  we  contain  and  constrain  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and,  in  the  second, 
how  we  can  best  advance  the  rule  of 
law.  To  refuse  to  submit  disputes  to 
the  World  Court  and  abide  by  arbitra- 
tion decisions  of  that  body  is  to  deny 
our  heritage. 

It  Is  difficult  not  to  condude  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly, elitist,  if  not  authoritarian.  A  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  can  only  be  es- 
tablished with  bi-lnstitutioual  sanc- 
tion. On  trial  in  this  country  at  this 
time  is  not  only  a  particular  policy  but 
the  Constitution  itself. 

Two  and  a  half  mlllenia  ago  in  a 
chronide  of  the  Peloponneslan  War, 
Thucydldes  recorded  how  the  Atheni- 
an assembly  voted  to  send  by  ship  a 
force  to  conquer  the  Island  of  Melos 
whose  people  declared  they  wanted  to 
remain  neutral  In  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Oreek  age.  The  day  after  the  fleet 
was  ordered  to  sail,  the  assembly  re- 
considered and  a  vessel  was  ordered  to 
convey  new  orders  of  restraint.  Melos 
received  a  reprieve. 

Thirty  years  later  the  same  issue 
was  revisited.  This  time  the  order  was 
not  reconsidered  and  Athenian  forces 
landed  on  Melos,  killing  the  males  and 
enslaving  the  females  of  the  Island. 

Thucydldes'  account  was  Intended  to 
portray  the  flowering  and  then  the 
decay  of  Athenian  democracy.  Today 


America  stands  as  the  Athens  of  our 
time;  the  Soviet  Union,  an  ideological- 
ly more  rigid  Sparta.  The  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  as  our  democratic 
forefathers  did  2.500  years  ago.  Is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  respect  the 
right  of  a  small  country  to  self-deter- 
mination even  if  it  implies  living  with 
a  government  in  our  region  which  ar- 
ticulates a  philosophy  repugnant  to 
our  own? 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  this  Member 
that  in  a  world  far  more  complex  than 
that  confronted  by  prenudear  and 
pregunpowder  Athenians  that  our 
ships  will  be  recalled,  that  Perldean 
democracy  can  be  revisited  in  these 
halls  In  this  century. 

What  this  country  lacks  at  this  time 
is  not  just  a  sense  of  the  Importance  of 
law,  of  playing  by  the  rules  of  the 
game,  but  a  sense  of  history.  Nicara- 
gua, after  all.  Is  less  strategically  con- 
sequential to  the  United  States  than 
Melos  was  to  Athens.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  more  Important  than  the  Presi- 
dent; the  rule  of  law  more  valuable 
than  any  short-term  military  victory 
that  might  be  achieved  in  a  small  Cen- 
tral American  republic. 

A  constitutional  crisis  has  been  pre- 
dpitated.  Let's  resolve  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  heritage  and  sup- 
port humanitarian  rather  than  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  region. 

O  2050 

Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Joifxs]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  issue  of  Nicaragua  Is  so  diffi- 
cult because  there  are  no  clear-cut  so- 
lutions. I  became  involved  in  this  issue 
for  two  reasons.  No.  1,  I  truly  believe 
that  our  major  foreign  policy  opportu- 
nities and  threats  in  the  near  future 
lie  in  Mexico  and  in  Central  America. 

No.  2,  3  weeks  ago  I  headed  a  delega- 
tion of  UJS.  observers  looking  at  the 
election  in  El  Salvador.  In  that  coim- 
try,  democratic  institutions  are  in  fact 
growing.  They  are  actually  beginning 
to  work  and  to  take  hold.  Our  polides 
in  Nicaragua  are  not  that  clear  cut. 
When  we  returned  from  El  Salvador,  I 
thought  about  this  week's  debate  and 
the  option  was  that  we  would  either 
spend  $14  million  in  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  or  we 
would  do  nothing  and  walk  away.  Nei- 
ther one  of  those  options  were  accept- 
able to  me. 

For  myself  and  a  number  of  other 
moderates  in  both  parties,  we  felt  a 
middle  course  was  in  order.  That  is 
when  we  set  about  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamzltoh]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Barkis]  to  work 
out  a  middle-course  alternative,  an  al- 
ternative that  denied  military  assist- 
ance for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year,  an 
alternative    that   primarily    gave    hu- 


manitarian asaistanre.  administered 
through  the  Red  Cross  and  the  UJf. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

We  had  two  goals  in  mind.  No.  1,  to 
have  an  immediate  cease-fire  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

No.  2.  to  get  all  the  warring  factions 
to  reenter  a  dialog  and  to  get  them 
back  to  a  conference  table.  To  achieve 
those  twin  goals,  we  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  series  of  incentives  and 
disincentives  and  to  set  forth  some 
measurement  so  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  could  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  whether  progress  was 
being  made  toward  peace  and  democ- 
racy. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  an- 
other administration  in  trying  to  build 
support  for  polides  using  a  military 
option,  that  in  Vietnam.  One  thing  is 
certain.  They  cannot  be  sucoeasfuL  A 
military  option  cannot  be  successful 
without  the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  people  do 
not  suport  the  military  use  of  pressure 
in  Nicaragua  today.  So  we  have  to  let 
the  American  people  know  how 
progress  and  If  progress  is  being  made. 

The  incentives  are  that  Congress 
will  revisit  this  question  under  the 
Hamilton  alternative  and  if  progress  is 
being  made  toward  peace  and  toward 
democracy  in  Nicaragua,  we  will  con- 
sider as  additional  assistance,  econom- 
ic assistance  to  build  that  country,  ag- 
ricultural assistance,  technical  assist- 
ance, Peace  Corps,  and  the  like  and  if 
progress  is  not  made  the  President  will 
report  in  the  new  fiscal  year  to  the 
Congress  on  the  same  fast-track  proce- 
dure that  we  are  dealing  with  today 
and  this  whole  question  of  aid  will  be 
revisited. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  mistake.  We  do 
not  support,  we  flatly  oppose  the  San- 
dinista government's  repression  of 
freedoms,  its  military  ties  with  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  export 
of  war  to  its  neighbors. 

In  the  Hamilton  alternative,  these 
measurements  of  progress  away  from 
these  things  we  oppose  and  toward 
peace  and  democracy  are  clearly  set 
forth  so  that  when  we  visit  ttiis  ques- 
tion again  we  will  be  able  to  determine 
with  some  accuracy  whether  or  not 
the  Incentives  or  the  disincentives 
ought  to  be  used. 

Lastly,  our  colleague  in  the  other 
body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, made  a  speech  In  which  he  said  we 
must  change  our  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua. We  must  change,  make  a  change 
that  will  move  diplomatic  pressure  for 
peace  to  the  front  burner  and  move 
military  pressure  to  the  back  burner, 
but  keep  both  on  the  stove.  That  es- 
sentially is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  through  this  middle  course,  to  give 
diplomatic  pressure  an  opportunity  to 
work  toward  peace,  toward  lasting 
friendship  between  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  United  States. 


D  2100 

I  believe  we  have  a  great  opportimi- 
ty  there  and  we  can  be  successful  if 
the  United  States  will  present  a  set  of 
polides  that  are  viewed  in  Nicaragua 
and  throughout  Central  America  as  a 
promoter  of  peace  and  not  a  purveyor 
of  war. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Hamilton  al- 
ternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Asdabbo]  that  he  has  20 
minutes  left  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BaooMnxLo]  has  21% 
minutes  left.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELC  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaui]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  23 
years  ago  President  Kennedy  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  threat  of  Soviet 
military  intrusion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  he  took  this  Nation 
to  the  very  brink  of  war.  President 
Kennedy  blockaded  Cuba,  and  turned 
away  Soviet  ships  carrying  missiles  to 
a  Cul>an  base  just  90  miles  from  the 
Florida  coast. 

I  applauded  that  action  then,  and 
today  I  rise  to  ask  this  Congress  to 
support  President  Reagan's  strong  po- 
sition to  again  guard  against  an  invidi- 
ous Soviet  presence  in  Nicaragua. 

The  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  dearly 
showed  us  that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  exploiting  the  economic  and 
social  injustices  which  have  faced  this 
region  for  decades.  This  is  the  same 
tyi>e  of  collaboration  which  brought 
Marxists  to  power  in  Angola  in  1975, 
and  to  Ethiopia  in  1977. 

The  Sandlnlsta's  successful  oppod- 
tion  to  Somoza  focused  on  repression 
of  the  press,  lack  of  fair  elections,  the 
repression  and  murder  of  political  op- 
ponents, and  the  political  uses  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Army.  As  we  now  ap- 
proach the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Sandinista  takeover  of  Nicaragua,  the 
opponents  of  the  Sandinista  dictator- 
ship focxis  their  complaints  on  the 
same  repressions  that  the  Sandinistas 
pledged  to  resolve  by  their  overthrow 
of  Somoza. 

In  1979  the  Sandinistas  were  praised 
for  liberating  the  Nicaraguan  people 
from  a  repressive  regime,  but  during 
the  last  6  years  we  have  watched  the 
Sandinistas  systematically  reject  the 
Ideology  which  brought  them  their 
original  populist  support.  Censorship 
of  the  press,  imprisonment,  and 
murder  of  political  opponents,  an  im- 
precedented  buildup  of  the  Sandinista 
army,  and  the  meaningless  elections 
held  last  year  prove  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  rapidly  gaining  totalitarian 
control  over  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  given  the  San- 
dinista army  one-half  a  billion  dollars 
in  military  hardware  in  the  last  5 
years  to  support  this  repressive 
regime.  Today  we  are  being  asked  to 
release  $14  million  in  aid  already  K[h 
proprlated  for  the  Contras. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  ridiculously 
low  price  to  pay  to  close  the  Soviet 
door  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  was  propped  open  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  1979.  It  is  therefore  my  Inten- 
tion to  support  this  resolution  which 
is  dearly  beneficial  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  and  therefore  con- 
sistent with  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  four 
times  today  during  debate  which  I 
have  observed  most  of  the  day,  a  good 
and  honorable  military  officer.  Gener- 
al Gorman,  was  quoted  by  those  who 
were  opposing  the  resolution  before  us 
by  sUting  that  he  said  that  $14  mU- 
lion  would  not  have  an  impact  on 
events  in  Nicaragua.  We  received  a 
phone  call  from  General  Gorman.  He 
greatly  resents  that  distortion  of  his 
remaiks  and  he  sajrs,  and  I  quote: 

Adequately  supportlns  the  Nicangusn  re* 
iiliitanw  forces  can  Indeed  brtns  pressure  to 
achieve  cbanges  (or  democracy  that  they 
seek,  ^nthout  VS.  support  the  freedom 
moTement  in  Nlcarasua  la  doomed. 

That  Is  the  full  quote  that  I  Just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  he 
and  the  rest  of  us  would  appreciate 
very  much  him  not  being  quoted  out 
of  context  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  am  also  very  interested  to  bear  the 
continuous  lessons  from  Vietnam  and 
Indochina  that  are  us\ially  quoted 
from  this  side.  Though  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  lessons  as  they  have  been 
enunciated,  I  also  feel  that  is  well  to 
view  our  activities  and  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  take  in  light  of  those  lessons. 

One  relevant  lesson  to  this  debate  Is 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  people 
must  wage  their  own  war,  must  gain 
their  own  freedom  and  must  be  willing 
to  fight  to  preserve  that  freedom. 
There  Is  no  better  example  of  that 
than  what  has  taken  place  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Under  the  leadership  of  Jose  Na- 
poleon Duarte  the  people  of  EH  Salva- 
dor, with  our  help,  have  installed  a 
pluralistic  and  indeed  free  sodety. 

Tonight  and  tomorrow  we  will 
decide  whether  to  aid  another  group 
of  people  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
this  struggle.  Indeed,  we  are  making  a 
decision  critical  to  the  existence  of  the 
democratic  forces  within  Nicaragiia. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  ded- 
sion  will  have  an  impact  well  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua. 

We  are  being  watched  by  all  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  We 
are  being  watched  in  Thailand  and 
Pakistan  and  Japan  and  West  Germa- 
ny, and  most  of  all  we  are  being 
watched  in  Moscow  and  in  Havana. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
why  should  we  Involve  ourselves  in 
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Nlcangua.  They  Mk  why  do  we  fear 
an  Impoveiiahed  nation  with  an  econo- 
my near  coUapee. 

I  believe  they  uk  the  wrong  ques- 
tion. The  question  should  be  why  not 
act  to  further  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  longer  we  delay  the  higher  the 
coat. 

Those  who  oppose  personal  free- 
doms, those  who  support  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  state  over  the  Individual,  will 
only  gain  in  strength  and  Influence. 

Last  week  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Subcommittee  hearings  on 
Nicaragua  I  heard  a  number  of  indl- 
vid\ials  state  that  seriously  we  must 
give  the  Sandinistas  more  time,  time 
to  reform  their  behavior,  time  to  ful- 
fill the  promises  they  made  to  the 
OAS  and  to  their  own  people.  And  if 
the  Sandinistas  fall  to  reform,  we  can 
then  contemplate  serious  actions 
igainst  them. 

There  were  two  courses  of  action 
that  1  heard.  One.  trade  embargo  and 
economic  sanctions.  There  is  no  time 
in  history  where  trade  embargoes  and 
economic  sanctions  as  Instruments  of 
foreign  policy  have  been  successfully 
used. 

The  other  one,  and  greatly  more 
alarming  to  me,  by  certain  people  who 
are  much  more  liberal  than  I  am,  was 
that  we  can  always  impose  a  naval 
blockade  such  as  we  imposed  on  Cuba 
in  1962. 

A  showdown  on  the  high  seas  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Navy  and  our  own 
naval  forces  Is  a  degree  of  brlnksman- 
shlp  which  I  do  not  want  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  in  this  body  seeks. 
That,  my  friends,  is  a  policy  that  we 
cannot  follow  and  we  cannot  reach 
that  point. 

If  we  do  not  provide  the  aid  to  the 
democratic  forces  that  we  are  consid- 
ering tonight,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  two  situations:  a  Hobson's  choice 
which  I  think  is  untenable.  One.  a 
Cuba  on  the  mainland  of  Central 
America,  which  we  will  have  to.  of 
course,  acconunodate  for  all  of  the 
problems  and  the  challenges  that  that 
provides  us;  or  the  direct  involvement 
of  UJS.  military  troops. 

I  do  not  like  either  option.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  have  to  face  those 
conditions. 

While  some  of  my  colleagues  agree 
with  my  statements,  they  do  not  find 
the  so-called  Contras  worthy  of  our 
support.  They  decry  the  human  rights 
situation,  they  talk  of  the  instability 
that  the  Contras  create  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries. 

While  these  are  valid  concerns,  I  am 
troubled  by  certain  questions.  Do  we 
really  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
democratic  forces  within  Nicaragiia 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Marxist 
Sandinista  regime  will  improve  the 
human  rights  situation?  Do  we  really 
believe  that  the  end  of  the  Contras 
wlU  result  in  more  stability  and  less  In- 
surgency in  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  or 


Costa  Rica?  What  evidence  exists  In 
the  annals  of  history  to  support  an  af- 
firmative answer  to  those  questions? 

Here  I  believe  our  experience  in 
Indochina  is  illuminating.  Many  claim 
if  we  only  end  our  military  aid  to  the 
region  and  its  corrupt  governments, 
the  result  would  be  peace  and  a  pros- 
perous future. 

One  and  one-half  million  Vietnam- 
ese have  fled,  3  million  Cambodians 
never  had  the  chance  to  flee,  and  the 
suffering  goes  on.  To  these  people, 
talk  of  human  rights  is  nothing  but  a 
cruel  joke. 

Finally,  there  are  still  others  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  the  Contras  de- 
serve a  form  of  assistance  but  it 
should  be  channeled  through  some 
international  group  known  for  its  be- 
nevolence or  opposition  to  force  such 
as  the  Hamilton  amendment. 

Whatever  the  noble  intention  of 
these  proposals,  the  result  Is  the  same. 
The  democratic  forces  will  eventually 
cease  to  exist.  They  will  become  the 
boat  people  of  Central  America,  flee- 
ing to  other  countries  including  the 
United  States  seeking  refuge.  They 
will  lose  their  ability  to  effect  any 
positive  change.  Their  hopes  of  a  plu- 
ralistic society,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  religion,  will  become  nothing  more 
than  a  distant  vision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  very  regret- 
table that  this  issue  has  become  so 
highly  partisan,  that  opposition  to  the 
President's  Central  American  policy 
has  become  a  litmus  test  for  many 
Members  of  this  body.  For  many  rea- 
sons, the  American  people  turned 
their  backs  on  Vietnam,  and  those 
who  were  responsible  for  our  failure 
were  not  held  accountable.  This  time 
the  American  people  will  not  be  able 
to  turn  their  backs  on  American  policy 
failure.  The  blame  wUl  rest  with  those 
whose  action  causes  failure. 

In  the  last  analysis  we  must  all  live 
with  the  decisions  we  make  and  our 
failure  to  properly  influence  events. 
However,  it  is  our  children  who  will 
endure  the  consequences  of  these  ac- 
tions. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  a  policy 
which  will  sustain  pressure  on  both 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  Contras.  call 
for  a  cease-fire,  mediation,  the  remain- 
ing of  President  Ortega  In  place,  and 
bring  this  unhappy  tragedy  and  un- 
happy chapter  to  a  rapid  and  peaceful 
solution. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress, 
rarely  have  I  encountered  an  issue 
which  so  divides  us.  In  recent  months, 
we  all  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  leaders  of  the  military  and 
political  opposition  to  the  Sandinistas, 
Nlcaraguan  businessmen  and  exiles,  as 
well  as  Sandinista  leaders.  We  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  be  briefed 


by  our  State  Department  and  Intelli- 
gence sources.  The  American  people 
are  also  divided.  On  one  hand  are 
those  who  view  current  policy  as  in- 
consistent with  our  traditions  and  our 
mission  of  encouraging  a  more  Just 
and  stable  world.  On  the  other  hand 
are  those  who  view  our  support  for  the 
Contras  as  a  necessary  countermove  to 
Soviet  and  Cuban  infiltration  into 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially  the  Con- 
gress, by  resolution  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  debate.  wlU  express  American 
policy  In  Central  America,  and  pcurticu- 
larly  toward  Nicaragua.  The  elements 
of  such  a  policy  expression,  I  submit: 
First,  recognizes  reality;  second,  ad- 
vances U.S.  self-interest  In  the  stabili- 
ty and  security  of  the  region;  and 
third,  promotes  IDemocratlc  institu- 
tions and  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  in  Central 
America. 

The  reality  of  the  present  regime  in 
Nicaragua  is  that  it  is  repressive  inter- 
nally and  supports  Insuritency  against 
the  legitimate  Government  of  EH  Sal- 
vador. The  reality  is  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  made  a  mockery  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  revolution  of  1979  and  are 
perceived  by  their  neighbors  as  a  force 
of  subversion,  and  even  military 
threat. 

United  States  self-interest  is  in  re- 
gional stability  and  security,  advanc- 
ing a  cease-fire  and  peace  negotiations, 
nurturing  democratic  institutions, 
ending  human  rights  violations,  and 
the  departure  of  foreign  military  ad- 
visers and  of  International  terrorists. 

Promoting  self-determination  cannot 
be  achieved  by  suppression  of  individ- 
ual liberties,  suppression  of  political 
expression,  suppression  of  freedom  of 
worship,  and  suppression  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  media.  Self-determi- 
nation is  promoted  by  the  free  expres- 
sion of  political  views.  To  achieve  this, 
our  support  for  the  political  resistance 
to  the  Sandinistas  should  not  t>e 
doubted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  the 
Congress  is  not  these  policy  goals,  for 
they  reflect  American  values  and  tra- 
dition. They  are  within  our  legitimate 
Interest  suid  In  accordance  with  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  Rather,  at 
issue  is  the  means  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. 

I  submit  these  policy  goals  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Hamilton  or  bipartisan 
alternative. 

To  date,  the  means  to  implement 
this  policy  has  been  to  finance  and 
support  military  operations  by  those 
opposing  the  Sandinistas.  If  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  arms  Interdiction,  it 
has  failed.  If  Justified  by  a  reduction 
in  Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  or  a 
military  buildup  In  Nicaragua,  It  has 
failed.  It  has  also  placed  the  United 
States  in  the  uncharacteristic  and  un- 
fortunate posture  of  violating  intema- 
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tlonal  law.  It  clearly  Is  in  violation  of 
otu*  treaty  obligations,  and  I  fear,  di- 
minishes our  claim  to  leaderah^  of 
the  free  world. 

The  bipartisan  alternative  offers  an- 
other route.  It  seeks  to  encourage  a 
cease-fire  and  negotiations.  It  squarely 
puts  the  Congress  in  support  of  the 
Contadora  process  as  an  appropriate 
framework  for  achieving  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  region.  What  are  some  of 
the  components  of  this  framework? 

They  are  the  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  that  regu- 
lates relations  among  States.  A  few  of 
these  are  the  right  of  free  determina- 
tion of  a  people,  nonintervention,  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  controversies, 
respect  for  territorial  Integrity,  plural- 
ism, the  observance  and  encourage- 
ment of  human  rights,  and  the  pro- 
scription of  terrorism  and  subversion. 
These  principles  parallel  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  The  monejrs 
allocated  for  expenses  arising  from  im- 
plementation of  an  agreement  based 
on  Contadora  principles  Include  peace- 
keeping, verification  and  monitoring 
systems. 

The  bipartisan  alternative,  in  clear 
terms,  spieUs  out  the  objectives  of  our 
policy  goals  in  Nicaragua:  First  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  military  advisers; 
second  the  end  of  Sandinista  support 
for  insurgencies;  third  the  restoration 
of  Individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  inde- 
[>endence  of  the  media;  and  fourth, 
progress  toward  a  pluralistic  demo- 
cratic system. 

Our  alternative  calls  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  shape  up.  It  calls  on  the 
United  States  through  appropriate  or- 
ganizations to  seek  to  m^intAtn  multi- 
lateral pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  ad- 
dress our  concerns.  It  states  clearly 
our  disposition  to  support  sanctions 
adopted  by  such  organizations. 

Appropriately,  this  resolution  for 
the  Congress  itself  to  monitor  the  lie- 
havlor  of  all  combatants.  It  makes 
clear  that  in  5  months  we  expect  to 
see  our  concerns  addressed.  It  affirms 
congressional  readiness  to  wield  sanc- 
tions: economic,  diplomatic,  political- 
yes,  even  military— if  Managua  fails 
during  this  period  to  enter  a  negotiat- 
ing process  and  make  progress  toward 
these  goals. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  foreign 
military  bases  in  Central  America,  the 
presence  of  foreign  military  advisers, 
nor  the  exportation  of  the  means  or 
philosophy  of  an  antidemocratic  revo- 
lution. 

The  President's  reports  required  by 
this  resolution  will  describe  actions  by 
the  Sandinistas  and  by  groups  oppos- 
ing that  government  by  armed  force, 
which  have  contributed  to  or  hindered 
efforts  toward  peace  and  democratic 
institutions.  There  are  many  options 
available  to  the  United  States— a  par- 


tial or  full  economic  embargo,  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  multilateral  organi- 
zations to  reduce  or  deny  aid  or  credit, 
and  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  second  al- 
ternative to  be  offered  this  body  calls 
for  a  trade  embargo.  This  certainly  is 
our  most  important  economic  option 
as  the  United  States  Is  Nicaragua's 
largest  trading  partzier.  The  bipartisan 
alternative,  however,  goes  further, 
much  further.  It  leaves  our  options 
open.  Our  response  can  be  flexible,  al- 
lowing Congress  to  decide  at  a  later 
date  what  degree  of  severity  is  war- 
ranted. 

If  it  is  determined  by  the  Congress 
that  progress  toward  peace  and  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions 
in  Nicaragua  is  being  made,  the  resolu- 
tion embraces  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can role  of  a  wUling  neighbor  and  val- 
uable friend. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  this  policy  alternative  as  a  means 
by  which  we  can  implement  a  policy 
most  consistent  with  our  Nation's 
values  and  traditions. 

D  2110 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Roemxr]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  the 
debate  today,  I  would  say  that  many 
in  America  are  frozen  in  a  world  grow- 
ing smaller,  and  more  dangerous,  and 
demanding  action,  we  are  frozen  some- 
where between  Cuba  and  Vietnam.  In 
Cuba,  we  were  shocked  by  the  turn- 
about of  Castro  and  frightened  by  the 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  we 
asked  ourselves  the  question:  Did  we 
do  enough?  In  Vietnam,  we  were 
pained  to  the  core  by  the  death  and 
defeat  and  we  asked  ourselves  did  we 
do  too  much?  Between  the  extremes  of 
too  little  and  too  much  we  need  a  plan 
to  plant  democracy  on  the  barren  soils 
of  inexperience  and  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Third  World  poverty. 

Frankly,  I  am  tired  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  having  to  embrace  dictator- 
ships on  the  right  because  they  are 
anti-Communist  dictatorships  of  the 
left;  so  I  voted  against  Chile  yesterday. 
But  is  there  nothing  in  between?  For 
it  is  in  the  in  between  that  we  will  cul- 
tivate democracy  and  it  will  not  be 
easy.  It  Is  in  between  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers,  no  blacks,  no  whites. 
Just  grays,  and  browns,  and  more  gray. 
No  easy  answer. 

For  example,  one  Member  today 
rose  and  said  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another 
country.  Tet  this  same  Member  sup- 
ports strong  measures  of  economic 
sanctions  against  the  racist  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  Different,  he 
will  say;  but  it  is  the  same.  No  easy  an- 
swers. 


Another  Member  rose  and  said  that 
he  could  not  support  the  Contras  be- 
cause they  were  thugs.  Somoca's  men 
in  Contra  gear.  Now  some  are.  but  not 
in  the  main.  In  the  main  Is  it  not  true. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Contra  lead- 
ers fought  on  the  side  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas against  Somoca  and  were  then  t>e- 
trayed.  Oh.  they  are  warriors  and  they 
are  not  perfect  but  talk  with  the  Suma 
and  the  Roma  Indians,  and  talk  with 
the  Mlskitoe.  and  talk  with  Steadman 
Pagoth,  and  compare  their  dreams 
with  the  realities  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  see  who  comes  closest  to  our 
dreams  of  middle-ground  freedom. 
The  C<mtras  do.  No  easy  answers  but 
we  must  choose.  We  cannot  be  100-per- 
cent certain  but  we  must  stand  some- 
where or  not  stand  at  alL 

On  this  issue  I  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent. As  long  as  he  continues  to  pres- 
sure the  Sandinistas  to  stop  exporting 
revolution  to  their  neighbors,  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  pressure  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  eliminate  offensive  military 
weapons,  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas 
to  begin  a  meaningful  dialog  with  the 
freedom  fighters  about  power  sharing. 
In  my  opinion  th-j  best  way  of  maxi- 
mizing the  pressure  is  a  combination 
of  military  and  economic  aid  for  the 
Contras  coupled  with  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Nicaragua. 

I  feel  that  we  should  stand  with  the 
freedom  fighters  in  their  war  until  the 
Sandinistas  agree  that  they  will  talk 
to  the  Contras  in  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  combination  of 
military  and  economic  package  is  not 
to  be  voted  on.  Instead  we  have  three 
relatively  weak  propositions  of  which 
we  must  take  the  best. 

On  the  first  vote,  miniTnnm  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  it  is  a  moot 
point.  It  is  dead.  The  President  burled 
it  days  ago. 

The  only  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  will  make  the  first  vote  is  to  embar- 
rass the  President.  My  party,  the 
party,  which,  during  the  Lebanon 
fiasco,  said  that  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters partisan  politics  stops  at  the 
water's  edge;  my  party,  of  which  I  am 
usually  proud,  in  my  opinion  will  take 
a  cheap,  gratuitous,  unnecessary,  par- 
tisan, counterproductive  sli4>  at  the 
President. 

I  stand  with  the  President  when  he 
is  right. 

On  this  issue  the  President  is  imper- 
fect in  his  approach,  but  closer  to  the 
truth  than  his  critics. 

You  know,  I  disagreed  with  the 
President  about  Lebanon.  The  marines 
were  the  target,  not  policemen;  they 
were  sitting  ducks,  not  eagles.  We 
brought  them  home. 

I  disagree  with  the  President  on  his 
South  African  policy.  Economic  pres- 
sure on  South  Africa,  a  nation  that 
treats  human  beings  like  animals,  is 
long  overdue.  I  disagree  with  the 
President  on  the  price  of  reconcilia- 
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tlon  with  West  Oermuiy.  My  Ood. 
even  Inadvertent  recognition  of  SS 
honor  la  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

But  I  stand  with  him  In  his  pressure 
on  the  Sandinistas 

On  the  first  vote  I  will  not  slap  the 
President.  I  wOl  stand  with  him. 

D  2120 

The  vote  on  Hamilton  is  an  Interest- 
ing one.  because  the  resolution  does 
nothing.  It  huffs,  it  puffs,  but  nothing 
happens. 

We  pay  people  to  leave  Nicaragua, 
we  threaten  pressure— oh.  we  are 
tough— finally.  It  Is  the  ultimate 
copout.  On  the  battlefield  of  freedom 
It  is  the  old  "check's  in  the  maU 
speech." 

Finally,  we  will  vote  for  Michel.  Not 
perfect,  not  enough,  but  at  least  it 
gives  flexibility  to  the  President's 
methodology.  $14  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras.  and  keeps  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas. 

We  could  do  much  more.  We  should 
do  no  less.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Aodabbo]  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining: the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broomfixlo]  has  8V^  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Adoabbo]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Baritxs]. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  agree  that  many  of  us  have 
been  trying  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  to  find  bipartisan  answers  to  the 
crisis  that  our  hemisphere  confronts 
in  Central  America. 

One  of  my  frustrations  tonight— 
really,  it  is  sort  of  a  sense  of  sadness 
tonight,  is  that  we  continued  to  be 
struck  with  this  issue  on  which  we 
struggle  still  to  find  an  answer  around 
which  we  can  develop  a  consensus. 

On  a  lot  of  other  issues,  we  have 
been  coming  together  in  ways  that 
might  not  have  been  thought  possible 
even  1  year  or  18  months  ago.  The 
election  of  President  Duarte  in  Salva- 
dor, now  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
E>emocrats  have  34  seats  in  the  60-seat 
assembly  in  Stilvador  I  think  makes  it 
much  more  possible  for  us  to  find  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  n.S.  policy  with 
respect  to  SH  Salvador. 

We  did  not  see  it  last  night  on  the 
vote  on  ChUe.  but  I  think  even  on 
Chile,  there  has  been  some  movement 
in  the  administration  that  some  of  us 
who  have  been  very  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  Chile  can 
support. 

On  a  whole  range  of  issues  in  our 
hemisphere,  we  have  been  able  to  find 
much  more  of  a  bipartisan  policy  than 
ever  would  have  been  thought  possible 
even  12. 18  months  ago. 


But  on  this  one  issue  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  groups  fighting  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  we 
have  not  been  able,  as  yet.  to  find  a  bi- 
partisan approach. 

It  was  In  that  spirit,  I  think  a  very 
sincere  spirit,  a  sincere  desire  to  try  to 
find  a  bipartisan  approach  to  what  Is  a 
very  difficult  and  Important  issue, 
that  Chairman  Hamiltoii  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  Chairman  Joms.  a 
number  of  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle;  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr. 
I<ACH.  Mr.  Gradisoh,  and  I  sat  down 
and  tried  to  come  out  with  a  different 
approach;  one  that  is  not  a  compro- 
mise so  much  as  a  different  approach, 
one  that  we  hope  could  bring  together 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  support  of  a  policy  that  could  unite 
the  American  people. 

Why  did  we  feel  that  the  current 
policy  is  not  one  that  is  likely  to 
achieve  the  goals  that  we  all  have? 
Well,  one  thing,  we  looked  at  what  our 
Latin  neighbors,  the  people  who  have 
most  tX  stake  In  this,  were  telling  us. 

When  President  Reagan  unveUed  his 
initiative  a  couple  weeks  ago.  it  was 
said  that  the  leadership  of  the  Conta- 
dora  nations  supported  his  initiative. 

Well,  then  we  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  does  not  support  It. 
In  fact,  the  President  of  Mexico  issued 
a  statement  saying  specifically  he 
could  not  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

We  learned  that  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  does  not  support  it.  The 
Government  of  Venezuela  was  forced 
to  issue  statements  indicating  they  did 
not  support  it. 

We  learned  that  the  Government  of 
Panama  does  not  support  it.  The 
President  of  Panama  said  he  believes 
that  the  President's  approach  is  in  vio- 
lation of  IntematloruBLl  law.  And  we 
learned  that  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia does  not  support  it;  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia  who  had  been  cited 
as  a  supporter  of  the  President's  initia- 
tive said  it  is  not  a  peace  proposal;  it  Is 
a  preparation  for  war. 

We  were  told  that  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope,  supports  the  President's  initia- 
tive and  supports  all  of  his  efforts  in 
Central  America  and  the  Vatican  had 
to  take  the  rather  imusual  step  of  issu- 
ing a  formal  statement  repudiating 
that  and  sajrlng  that  that  Is  not  the 
case. 

We  were  told  that  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  President  Monge,  supports 
President  Reagan's  initiative,  and  I 
have  Just  received  a  letter  from  the 
Embassy  of  Costa  Rica,  Including  a 
statement  issued  by  President  Monge 
of  Costa  Rica  Just  5  days  ago,  in  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica,  in  which  he  said  in 
response  to  the  question:  Would  you 
support  an  action  in  which  those  $14 
million  were  to  be  given  to  the  insur- 
gents for  war  purposes  in  Nicaragua? 

President  Monge  of  Costa  Rica  re- 
sponded: 


No.  I  could  not  support  such  an  tcUon 
oontrary  In  nature  to  the  neutrality  of 
Costa  Rica.  I  could  not  cupport  this  type  of 
aid  to  the  Insursents. 

Well,  why  is  it.  why  is  It  that  the 
President  of  Colombia,  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica,  the  President  of  Ven- 
ezuela, the  President  of  Panama,  why 
is  it  that  these  Democrats  in  our  own 
hemisphere  do  not  support  this  ap- 
proach? 

Is  it  because  as  we  have  been  told  all 
day,  that  they  want  to  see  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  Mandst-Lenlnlst  dictator- 
ship In  Nicaragua?  Is  it  because  they 
want  to  see  communism  spread 
throughout  our  hemisphere? 

Of  course  not.  These  are  Democrats 
who  are  just  as  concerned  as  anybody 
in  this  body:  maybe  more,  because 
they  are  closer  to  It  than  we  are.  about 
what  might  be  happening  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  they  are  not  blind  to  what  is 
happening  in  Nicaragua.  They  know 
that  is  happening  in  Nicaragua.  They 
have  been  there  more  than  any  of  us. 
They  are  closer  to  it  than  any  of  us. 

Why  Is  it  that  they  are  opposed  to 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  to- 
night? Which  is  $14  million  in  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras  fighting  in 
Nicaragua. 

They  will  argue,  as  President  Betan- 
cur  did  when  he  was  here  Just  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  and  he  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, they  will  argue  as  the  President 
of  Argentina  did  when  he  stood  at 
that  microphone  and  spoke  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  Just  3  or  4 
weeks  ago.  they  will  argue  that  there 
is  a  better  way  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenge that  we  all  recognize  is  there. 

If  they  were  here  tonight.  If  the 
democratically  elected  presidents  of 
the  democracies  of  Latin  America  were 
standing  here  in  the  well  tonight,  they 
would  plead  with  aU  of  us  to  vote 
against  this  military  approach,  and 
they  would  plead  with  us  to  give  their 
effort  an  opportunity  to  work. 

They  say— and  they  have  said  it  to 
many  of  us  in  this  room,  they  say  that 
when  the  United  States  holds  a  gim 
agaiiut  the  head  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  sajrs  'Cry  uncle  or  we'll  shoot," 
there  is  no  better  way  to  assure  that 
the  Sandinistas  will  not  do  what  we  all 
want  them  to  do. 

They  say.  allow  us  the  opportunity; 
that  is  the  Contadora  nations,  allow  us 
the  opportunity  to  bring  pressures 
from  the  Latin  neighbors  on  Nicara- 
gua to  achieve  these  goals. 

That  is  the  argument  they  make  to 
us.  Tonight,  at  this  very  moment, 
there  are  more  than  100  Latin  Ameri- 
can diplomats  working  on  the  Conta- 
dora effort  to  try  to  find  peaceful  an- 
swers in  Central  America,  and  to  try  to 
bring  pluralism  and  democracy  to  all 
of  the  countries  of  Central  America. 

What  we  who  are  opposed  to  this 
military  approach  now  are  saying  is. 


why  not  give  them  some  time  to  see  if 
this  thing  can  play  out  and  work? 
They  say  it  can.  President  Betancur 
told  us  he  Is  very  optimistic  about  the 
Contadora  process  succeeding  in 
achieving  the  goals  that  we  all  want. 
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Well,  you  can  say,  "I  do  not  think  it 
will  work,  I  think  It  is  better  for  us  to 
engage  In  a  military  Intervention  in 
Nicaragua  despite  the  fact  that  we  all 
recognize  the  problems  with  that." 

Well,  that  option  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  That  option  Is  goUig  to  be  there 
3  months  from  now,  6  months  from 
now,  a  year  from  now.  The  United 
States  gives  up  none  of  its  alternatives 
If  it  gives  peace  an  opportunity  to 
work  as  our  neighbors  are  asking  us  to 
do. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  simple 
choice  tonight.  Do  we  vote  to  continue 
a  program  which  our  neighbors  tell  us 
is  counterproductive,  will  not  achieve 
the  goal  we  want,  in  fact  will  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  achieve,  given  the 
historical  context  in  which  it  happens? 
if  you  were  a  Nlcaraguan  and  you  were 
being  told  you  have  got  to  change 
your  form  of  government  or  the 
United  States  is  going  to  change  it  for 
you,  given  what  your  nation  has  been 
through— the  United  States  has  inter- 
vened in  Nicaragua,  as  I  understand  it, 
12  times,  historically— given  what  your 
nation  has  been  through,  and  i^ven 
what  you  went  through  to  overthrow 
the  United  States-imposed  Somoza  dic- 
tatorship. I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
stronger  argument  you  could  hear  for 
maintaining  what  you  are  doing  and 
refusing  to  change. 

So  let  us  take  the  opportimlty  that 
we  have  tonight  to  do  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  by  our  friends,  the 
Democratic  friends  In  Latin  America, 
and  that  is,  let  us  give  them  a  chance 
to  make  their  initiative  work.  It  is  a 
Latin  initiative.  And  if  ultimately  it  is 
necessary  to  take  military  force — and 
that  is  not  ruled  out,  that  option  is 
always  there.  It  is  there  under  the  Rio 
Treaty,  It  is  there  under  the  charter  of 
the  OAS— If  ultimately  it  is  necessary 
to  use  military  force,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, would  it  not  be  better  If  it  is  not 
the  gringos  who  do  It.  would  It  not  be 
better  If  it  Is  a  choice  that  is  made  by 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves  to 
deal  with  the  problem  that  they  recog- 
nize? they  recognize  it  as  surely  as 
anyone  here  today  who  has  given 
these  eloquent  speeches  denouncing 
communism.  Let  us  give  our  friends, 
our  Democratic  friends,  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  the  Job  they  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  heard 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  President's 
policies  in  search  of  peace,  stability, 
and  democracy  in  Central  America. 

Now  the  choice  is  clear  Are  we  going 
to  support  the  forces  for  freedom  in 
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Nicaragua  through  humanitarian  aid, 
or  are  we  through  our  action,  or  inac- 
tion, going  to  let  the  professed  Marx- 
ist-Leninist leadership  of  Nicaragua 
prevail  with  all  that  means  to  its  long 
suffering  people  and  to  our  own  legiti- 
mate interests  in  the  area. 

President  Reagan  has  presented  a 
solid  peace  proposaL  He  has  also 
promised  not  to  use  the  appropriated 
$14  million  for  arms.  To  those  who 
have  raised  the  specter  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Nicaragua,  let  me  say  that  the 
President  has  given  assurances  that 
this  legislation  will  not  be  used  to  Jus- 
tify the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  In 
plain  English  this  legislation  is  no 
back  door  for  sending  troops  there. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  in  the 
national  Interest  of  our  country.  We 
must  choose  whether  to  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  stop  Soviet 
encroachment  by  proxy  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. If  we  fail  this  test,  the  world 
wUl  know  we  are  not  serious  in  our 
support  of  freedom.  I  urge  a  vote  on 
this  resolution  for  freedom  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  indeed  had  a  lengthy  and  ardu- 
ous debate  today,  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  this  great  deliberative  body. 
We  have  now  come  to  that  time  to 
vote.  The  question  is  simple  on  the 
vote  tonight.  It  is  not  a  complicated 
question.  We  have  received  and  again  I 
will  read  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  President  accompanying  his  classi- 
fied report  submitted  to  Congress.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  provisions  of  title  Vm,  sec- 
tion 80M  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  198S  (PubUc  Law  98-473. 
enacted  October  12.  1984;  98  SUt.  1935),  I 
herewith  transmit  a  classified  report  on  U.S. 
support  for  the  democratic  resistance  move- 
ment in  Nicaragua.  On  the  basis  of  this 
report,  I  have  determined  that  assistance 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations  now 
prohibited  by  Section  SOMA  of  that  Act  is 
necessary. 

The  resolution  we  will  be  voting  on 
tonight,  very  shortly.  Is  House  Joint 
Resolution  239  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl], 
which  again  says: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffre**  auembUd,  That  the  Coogreas 
approves  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  sup- 
porting, directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua. 

There  Is  not  one  word  In  the  classi- 
fied report  submitted  by  the  President 
or  the  resolution  on  humanitarian  aid. 
That  is  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It 
provides  military  aid  pure  and  simple. 

If  the  President  wants  to  use  funds 
for  humanitarian  aid,  he  cannot  use 
these    funds.   These    funds   are   ear- 


mailied  for  military  purposes  and  he 
has  asked  for  release  of  these  fimds 
for  military  purposes.  If  he  wants 
these  funds  to  be  used  for  humanitari- 
an aid,  after  the  Congress  votes  down 
House  Joint  Resolution  239  tonight, 
he  can  send  a  letter  in  support  of  Bob 
Michel's  resolution,  if  he  wishes, 
which  talks  about  humanitarian  aid.  A 
letter  from  the  President,  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  President,  a  discussion 
by  the  President  on  humanitarian  aid 
is  not  law.  This  resolution  is  law. 
House  Joint  Resolution  239  which  you 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  very  shortly, 
that  Is  law.  And  If  you  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  239,  you  will  be 
voting  to  give  the  President  $14  mil- 
lion for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
alone,  and  that  is  for  additional  mili- 
tary aid,  the  foot  in  the  door  for 
future  increases  of  military  aid  to 
Nicaragua. 

It  is  simple.  Tomorrow  you  can  vote 
on  humanitarian  aid.  whether  It  be 
the  Hamilton  resolution  or  whether  It 
be  the  Bob  Michel  resolution.  That 
will  cover  humanitarian  assistance. 
Tonight  the  resolution  before  you  Is 
simple  and  clear  cut.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you.  it  provides  for  paramilitary 
or  military  aid  as  requested  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  support  his  position  most 
vigorously,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  239  to  release 
$14  million  in  previously  appropriated 
funds  for  use  "to  support  directly  or 
indirectly  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua."  This  position 
is  consistent  with  earlier  votes  I  have 
cast  on  this  subject,  and  it  also  demon- 
strates my  belief  that  the  release  of 
these  f\mds  at  this  time  could  have 
ominous  consequences  in  the  future. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  having  to,  in  effect,  choose 
between  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
first  evil  is  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment—a government  of  deceit.  The 
second  is  increased  support  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  Con- 
tras, and  the  potential  it  has  for  in- 
volving us  more  deeply  than  ever  in 
the  conflict.  I  contend  that  the  second 
evil  has  far  graver  consequences  for 
our  Nation  and  its  people.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  the  premise  that  efforts 
must  be  undertaken  to  bring  peace  to 
Central  America.  It  is  also  hard  to  dis- 
agree with  the  premise  that  we  must 
work  to  put  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  engage  In  a  good  faith  diplomat- 
ic process  aimed  at  a  promotion  of 
self-determination  in  Nicaragua.  As  I 
see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  beiore 
us  today  Is  what  is  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  preasxire  and  involvement?  I 
contend  it  Is  a  very  fine  but  distinct 
line  which  must  be  respected  and  hon- 
ored. Providing  aid  for  the  purpoees 
espoused  in  this  resolution  would  vio- 
late that  line  and  transform  it  into  a 
dangerous  blur  that  can  only  confuse 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  provoke 
fears  among  people  in  this  Nation. 

The  Congress  has  long  held  the  posi- 
tion I  take  today,  and  I  suspect  will 
vote  later  today  to  reaffirm  that  posi- 
tion. We  are  opposed  to  providing  that 
aid  which  can  be  converted  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  use.  We  have  had 
amendments  after  amendments, 
almost  since  our  involvement  in  Nica- 
ragua commenced  earlier  this  decade, 
spelling  out  that  this  was  not  aid  to  be 
used  to  plunge  us  into  a  conflict.  I 
voted  as  recently  as  last  fall  to  bar  the 
release  of  any  \JJ&.  funds  to  Nicaragua 
until  the  President  certified  need. 

Our  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
simple  but  powerful  observaton  made 
this  week  in  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly Weekly  Report  that  "the  Reagan 
administration  has  never  made  clear 
Its  long-term  policies  toward  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  were  told  »nit.<»ny  that  our  aid 
was  needed  to  help  interdict  a  flow  of 
arms  crossing  into  Nicaragua  from 
Honduras.  Then  we  began  to  see  the 
dramatic  unraveling  of  our  supposed 
"covert"  operations  through  bungled 
maneuvers  such  as  the  unsuccessful 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors.  Then 
came  reports  in  late  1982  and  early 
1983  that  the  guerrillas,  or  Contras. 
had  as  their  main  objective  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandlnista  regime.  Then. 
In  April  1983,  the  President  resUted 
our  goal  as  being  the  prevention  of  the 
flow  of  arms.  Then,  in  1984.  the  Presi- 
dent charges  that  the  Sandinistas 
went  back  on  their  word  and  we  would 
continue  to  support  the  Contras.  Fi- 
nally, in  February  1985,  the  President 
stated  as  his  goal  the  "removal"  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government 

This  confusion  in  policy  statements 
has  caused  great  apprehension  here 
and  throughout  Central  America.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  can  only  serve 
to  prolong  this  confusion  and  clearly 
plunge  us  far  deeper  than  we  should 
ever  be  in  Nicaragua. 

The  challenge  before  us  is  this:  If  we 
are  to  spend  $14  million  in  Nicaragua, 
can't  we  spend  it  in  a  productive  and 
humane  fashion.  I  contend  we  can  and 
we  must.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
humanitarian  assistance  in  Nicara- 
g\ia— there  is  compelling  human  need. 
There  is  an  eqiudly  urgent  need  for 
new  Incentive  to  regain  the  diplomatic 
momentum  in  Central  America. 

If  it  is  pressure  we  wish  to  exert  on 
the  Sandinistas  then  let  us  continue 
our  support,  but  let  us  not  In  any  way 
allow  It  to  be  converted  Into  military 
purposes.  Let  us  abandon  the  theory 
that  the  solution  here  can  only  be  a 
military   one.    This   would   make   us 


sound  like  the  British  and  their  posl- 
ton  relative  to  Northern  Ireland.  But 
never  let  us  accept  the  yielding  of 
Nicaragua  into  the  Commimist  camp. 
Let  us  pursue  the  diplomatic  route 
with  our  full  strength  and  let  it 
produce  the  desired  result  of  a  politi- 
cal solution  featuring  self-determina' 
tion  for  all  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
Militarism  will  beget  militarism  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  pitched  in  a  new 
superpower  conflict  that  will  only 
result  in  fear  and  apprehension— for 
the  entire  world. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  resolu- 
tion because  its  approach  is  flawed 
and  dangerous.  Let  us  look  for  another 
way  for  the  United  States  to  Involve 
itself  in  the  struggle  for  peace  in  Nica- 
ragua and  all  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ui.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Aodabbo] 
how  many  speakers  he  has  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Addabbo,  has  no 
time  remaining.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BaooMnxLD]  has  6V^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  conclude  the  debate.  I  jrleld  the  bal- 
ance of  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl],  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl]  is  recog- 
nized for  6V4  minutes. 

lii.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
almost  10  hours  of  Intense  debate,  the 
fundamental  facts  remain  the  same. 

In  1979.  a  small  clique  of  Commu- 
nists stole  a  revolution  from  the  Nica- 
raguan people. 

These  Communists  immediately 
began  to  install  the  apparatus  of  a  to- 
talitarian state.  Even  while  we  were 
sending  them  over  $100  million  In  aid 
they  were  engaged  In  systematic  abuse 
of  hunum  rights. 

Today  this  same  clique  holds  power 
through  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  If  they 
get  to  the  point  of  consolidating  their 
takeover  at  home  they  will  svirely 
spread  their  poison  thro\ighout  the 
region. 

They  have  received  aid  from  Cuba 
the  Soviet  Union  the  PLO  and  other 
totalitarian  nations  and  groups. 

The  democratic  forces  of  Nicaragua 
who  oppose  the  Communists  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  democratic 
principles  of  the  San  Jose  Declaration. 
It  could  be  for  all  practical  purpoaes 
the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

The  choice  we  face  is  between  the 
San  Jose  declaration  on  one  hand  and 
the  consolidation  of  Communist  power 
on  the  other. 

Every  other  argument  is  Irrelevant. 

The  SandlnisU  force  has  63.000 
active  duty  personnel  a  total  force  of 
119.000  including  reserves  and  militia. 


This  Sandlnista  force  has  Soviet  MI- 
24  hind  attack  heUcopters.  It  has  ISO 
tanks,  200  other  armored  vehicles,  and 
some  300  to  400  surface  to  air  missiles. 
The  Sandinistas  have  nearly  complet- 
ed a  runway  long  enough  to  service 
any  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  or  Cubtm  in- 
ventory. 

We  are  told  this  arsenal  is  a  reponse 
to  our  aid  to  the  democratic  forces. 

Why.  that  is  a  reversal  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  because  the  San- 
dinistas have  turned  Nicaragua  into  an 
armed  camp  that  we  aid  the  democrat- 
ic forces  not  the  other  way  around. 

When  Harry  Truman  asked  for  aid 
to  stop  the  Communists  from  t^fc-ing 
over  Greece,  almost  40  years  ago,  he 
was  told  that  the  democratic  forces  in 
Greece  were  corrupt  and  didn't  de- 
serve our  aid.  We  heard  the  same 
myth  today. 

But  Truman  was  stubborn.  And 
Greece  was  saved. 

We  are  told  that  if  only  we'd  stop 
aiding  the  democratic  forces,  the  San- 
dinistas wouldn't  be  driven  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  they 
wouldn't  abuse  human  rights. 

But  the  Sandinistas  always  have 
been  ideologically  committed  to  the 
international  cause  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  imposed  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist dictatorship  before  the  Contras 
ever  existed. 

And  do  you  known  why?  Because 
such  a  dictatorship  is  an  article  of 
faith  with  them.  They  have  faith  in 
communism.  Oh,  that  we  had  such 
faith  in  democracy. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying: 

There  are  voices  that  matter  in  this 
debate  who  haven't  had  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  today. 

They  are  the  voices  of  the  victims  of 
totalitarianism  now  in  the  past,  all 
over  the  world. 

Voices  from  Cuba,  from  Afghanistan 
from  eastern  Europe.  Voices  from  the 
Gulag.  Voices  from  the  Nazi  death 
camps.  Voices  from  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Voices  crying  out:  "Re- 
member our  fate." 

If  we  abandon  the  democratic  forces 
in  Nicaragua  they  will  Join  the  long, 
tragic,  forced  march  toward  the  grave 
that  marks  the  fate  of  all  freedom 
lovers  under  totalitarian  domination. 

D  2140 

I  regret  that  maybe  there  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  that  was  addressed  to  two 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
earlier  today  before  that  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  53-to-46  vote.  It  in- 
corporates the  same  language  as  em- 
bodied in  the  language  that  we  have 
before  us  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  order  to  refer  to  a  particular 
vote  in  the  other  body. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand.  ISx. 
Chairman. 

Trx  Whits  House, 

WoMhingUm. 
Hon.  RoBKHT  Dole, 
Maiority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
WathingUm,  DC. 

DsAK  SniATOR  DoLC  I  siinounced  on  April 
4  a  proposal  to  promote  peace  In  Central 
America  by  fostering  a  dialogue  between  the 
Oovemment  of  Nlc&ragua  and  the  demo- 
cratic resiatance.  accompanied  by  a  ceasefire 
in  the  conflict  between  them.  My  proposal 
was  Intended,  in  the  words  of  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  agreed  to  by  Nica- 
ragua and  Its  neighbors,  "to  promote  na- 
tional reconciliation  efforts  ....  with  a  view 
to  fostering  participation  In  democratic  po- 
litical processes  in  accordance  with  the 
law." 

Since  April  4.  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
many  fruitful  discussions  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  encouraged  by  these  dis- 
ciiasions,  which  have  shown  that  a  broad 
consensus  exists  on  the  need  for  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  an  essential  aspect  of  achieving 
peace  in  Central  America. 

Today  the  Senate  will  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion, SJ.  Res.  106,  the  test  of  which  is  re- 
quired by  a  law  enacted  last  October.  That 
text  purports  to  release  appropriated  funds 
and  free  the  Executive  Branch  from  restric- 
tions against  the  support  of  military  or 
paramilitary  action  in  Nicaragua.  However, 
my  intentions  are  founded  on  a  different  ap- 
proach. Accordingly.  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  Senate,  as  it  approaches  this  important 
vote,  how  I  wUl  proceed  in  purstilt  of  peace 
If  S.J.  Res.  106  is  enacted. 

First,  I  will  provide  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance  only  for  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  and  other  assistance  for  their 
survival  and  well-being— and  not  for  arms, 
ammunition,  and  weapons  of  war.  Second,  I 
will  not  use  more  than  the  $14  million  al- 
ready appropriated  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  such  assistance.  No  other  U.S.  Oov- 
emment funds  would  be  spent  for  such  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  armed  democratic  re- 
sistance. I  will  personally  establish  thor- 
ough procedures  for  the  detailed  manage- 
ment and  accountability  of  the  program  in 
order  to  assure  that  these  limitations  on 
both  the  nature  and  amount  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance are  scrupulously  observed. 

I  recognize  the  Importance  some  Senators 
have  attached  to  tjilateral  talks  between  the 
tJnlted  States  and  Nicaragua  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ceasefire.  I  have  considered 
these  views  and  believe  that  such  steps 
could  help  to  promote  the  internal  reconcili- 
ation called  for  by  Contadora  and  endorsed 
by  so  many  Latin  American  leaders. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  resume  bUateral 
talks  with  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
and  will  instruct  our  representatives  in 
those  taUs  to  press  for  a  ceasefire  as  well  as 
a  church-mediated  dialogue  between  the 
contending  Nicaraguan  factions.  I  must  em- 
phasize, however,  that  such  bilateral  talks 
must  be  In  support  of  the  Contadora  process 
and  the  internal  dialogue  and  cannot 
become  a  substitute  for  these  efforts  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agree- 
ment among  all  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  Also,  as  I  said  on  April  4.  peace  ne- 
gotiations must  not  become  a  cover  for  de- 
ception and  delay.  If  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment shows  bad  faith  by  seeking  to  gain 
unilateral  advantage,  for  example,  through 
a  further  arms  buildup  during  a  ceasefire  or 
intransigence  in  negotiations.  I  would  feel 


obligated  to  respond  accordingly  in  our  dip- 
lomatic efforts  and  would  not  expect  the 
democratic  resistance  to  continue  to  observe 
a  ceasefire  which  was  unfairly  working  to 
their  disadvantage. 

I  will  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
September  1,  1986.  on  the  progress  made  in 
achieving  a  verifiable  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua  baaed  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples. Such  report  shall  also  Include  an  ac- 
counting for  the  hmds  obligated  or  expend- 
ed under  this  joint  resolution  and  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  as  I  deem  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  Nicaragua.  I  shall 
expect  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  for  further  aaristanoe  or  sanc- 
tions to  receive  expedited  handling. 

While  economic  sanctions  are  unlikely  by 
themselves  to  create  sufficient  pressure  to 
change  Nicaragua's  behavior,  the  Sandinis- 
tas should  not  benefit  from  their  present 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  while  continuing 
their  intransigence  on  issues  affecting  our 
national  security.  The  Administration  will 
favorably  consider  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and 
will  undertake  multilateral  consultations 
with  other  Central  American  states  in  this 
regard. 

The  n.S.  condemns  atrocities  by  either 
side  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  We  wUl 
use  our  assistance  to  help  ensure  against 
wrongful  acts  by  those  who  seek  our  help 
and  we  will  urge  them  to  take  steps  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  of  such  acts  and  take  ap- 
propriate actions  against  those  found  to  be 
guilty. 

The  United  States  now  stands  at  a 
moment  of  Judgment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  policy  of  support  for  democracy,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  secxirity  wlU  best 
serve  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States.  U 
we  show  consistency  of  purpose.  If  we  are 
firm  in  our  conviction  that  the  promising 
developments  over  the  past  year  in  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ouatemala 
also  show  the  way  for  a  better  future  for 
Nicaragua,  then  over  time  we  can  help  the 
democratic  center  prevail  over  tyrants  of 
the  left  or  the  right.  But  if  we  abandon  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  if  we  tolerate  the 
consolidation  of  a  surrogate  state  in  Central 
America,  responsive  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  begin  to  unravel  under  the 
strain  of  continuing  conflict,  attempt  at  sub- 
version, and  loss  of  confidence  in  our  sup- 
port. 

There  can  be  a  more  democratic,  more 
prosperous  and  more  peaceful  Central 
America.  I  am  prepared  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies toward  that  end.  But.  I  also  need  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  me  your  support  today. 
Sincerely. 

ROHALD  RlAQAX. 

And  80,  as  you  vote,  I  ask  you  to 
listen.  Listen  to  the  voices  of  those 
who  learned  too  late  what  totalitar- 
ians  can  do.  Listen  to  those  voices  of 
the  doomed  innocents  and  then  cast  a 
vote  in  support  of  our  President  who 
wants  so  desperately  to  do  the  right 
thing  down  there. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
239  is  as  follows: 


HJ.  Res.  239 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffre**  auembled.  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  sup- 
porting, directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-473,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Spc&ker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Rns,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
239)  to  approve  the  obligation  of  funds 
available  under  Public  Law  98-473  for 
supporting  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  Joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-473.  the  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were  ayes  180.  noes 
248,  not  voting  5.  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  64] 

YEAS-180 

Archer 

Eidielch 

Armey 

Fuodl 

Manenee 

Barnard 

Fiedler 

MarUndm 

BuUett 

neldi 

MrCaln 

Barton 

FUppo 

MeCandlea 

Bateman 

Franklin 

MeCoUum 

BenUer 

Oallo 

IfcBwen 

BevlU 

QfJLMM 

UoOrath 

BUlrakU 

CHbbou 

w..MniMi 

Riney 

mea 

Boulter 

Orotterc 

Iflehel 

Breauz 

Hail.  Ralph 

lcmer(OB) 

Broomfleld 

Hall,  Sam 

l<mer(WA) 

Wfctnitt<iyf^ti""U*t  MolinarS 

Broyhlll 

IT^ii— 11 

MfBWW 

Burton  (IN) 

Bartnett 

MootcameiT 

Callahan 

Hatcher 

Moore 

Campbell 

Hendon 

MonrtMad  ' 

Carney 

Henry 

Murtha 

Chappell 

Hller 

Mym 

Chappie 

Hnils 

IWaon 

Cheney 

Holt 

Hlehols 

CoaU 

Hubbard 

NlelKin 

Cobry 

Huekaby 

03iten 

Coble 

Hunter 

Oitls 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hutto 

Osley 

<3ombert 

Hyde 

Packard 

Coustalln 

Ireland 

Parrls 

Courier 

Jenkins 

Puhayan 

C:rals 

Kaslch 

Pepper 

Crane 

Kemp 

Petri 

Klndnem 

Porter 

Darden 

Kramer 

PuiaeU 

DMib 

Lasomarslno 

Quillen 

DelAy 

LatU 

Ray 

DeWlne 

Leath(TZ) 

Rltter 

DIckinMD 

Lent 

RobetU 

DtoOuardl 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roemer 

Doman  (CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

Dowdy 

Ufhttoot 

Roth 

Dreler 

Uplnikl 

Rowland  (OA) 

Duncan 

Uvlngiton 

Rudd 

Loeiner 

8axt«n 

1l!ck«rt(NY) 

Lott 

Schaefer 

Edwardi  (OK) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schuette 

Emeraon 

Lujan 

Schulxe 

Xncllah 

Luncren 

Senaenbrenner 
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Smw 

Sotoaton 

TboaaM<CA) 

aiMibT 

i^pf'^ 

'nMmaa(OA) 

Shumvmj 

StaiMaland 

Vueaoavtcfa 

ShuMr 

BtoaholBi 

Walker 

■«if-~«— 

Binnc 

Weber 

flMik7 

Btratton 

Whttahurat 

SkMB 

Otuiup 

Whtttaker 

Oauchtar 

SuadguM 

WOaon 

amuxFU 

flaiMnj 

Wolf 

aulUKNH) 

naliMlill 

Wortlay 

Smith  (]<J) 

TaUon 

WyMe 

aBitth.Dmx7 

Tauatn 

TouiwlAK) 

aoniv 

Taylor 
IfAT&-34S 

Tounc(rL) 

Aekwman 

OaRla 

Noal 

Adtebbo 

Oardoi 

Nowak 

Akate 

Oajdnoon 

Dakar 

Alaxaadar 

Oepbardt 

Obentar 

AndBBOo 

OOnan 

Obey 

AiM»»i 

CHfckiMn 

OUn 

Aimunak) 

Oaoaataa 

Ovene 

Anthony 

Ooodmw 

PanotU 

Applaoto 

OoMon 

raaoe 

A«ta 

Otadlaaa 

nnny 

aray<IU 

Poiklaa 

AuOata 

any(PA> 

Plekle 

BuTMa 

Oroan 

Prtee 

BM« 

Chaot 

RahaU 

Badell 

OaartBl 

Ran«al 

BeU«ii«cn 

OundorMn 

Recula 

BOIIMtt 

BaU(OH) 

Raid 

BCTVUtor 

ii«ifi««^ 

Rtehaidnn 

Bannui 

BawUna 

iUdia 

BiMll 

Bayaa 

Rtnaldo 

BoahJert 

Hsteor 

RoMnaon 

Bow 

Baftel 

Roe 

BolUKl 

Hortel 

Roae 

BoMrCriT) 

IIo|^^f.«« 

Roetenkovrid 

Banter  (MI) 

Bofton 

Roukema 

Banks' 

Boaard 

Rowland  (CT) 

Botald 

Boyar 

Roytal 

Bono 

Hiwhai 

Ruon 

Bouebo' 

Jaeeka 

Saho 

Bozar 

JaOdrda 

Savaca 

Brooks 

Johnaon 

Scheuer 

Brown  <CA) 

Jonea  (NO 

Sefanelder 

Brace 

Jonoa  (OK) 

Schroader 

Bryuit 

J«oaa(Tlt) 

Behuaer 

Burton  (CA> 

Kantenkl 

BaOMrUng 

Wntanwnfo 

Kaptor 

Sharp 

CarpOT 

iratmnwilfr 

Slkankl 

Can 

Kannelly 

Skalton 

r%>^-—-f 

Kndee 

SMttary 

Omj 

Kleoka 

Smith  (lA) 

caiiwer 

Kolbe 

Smith  (NX) 

Coalho 

Kolter 

Smith.  Robert 

ColOBaanCrX) 

Kootmayer 

S(¥>we 

CoUlna 

I^ralee 

Solaia 

OoBte 

Laatoa 

Spratt 

Cooyen 

Leach  (IA> 

St  Oermaln 

Cooper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Stanen 

Lehman  (n.) 

Stamnci 

Crockett 

I.«l«wH 

Stark 

OMOhle 

Levin  (MI) 

Stokes 

DBTta 

Levtaa(CA) 

Btaddi 

delaOarm 

Uord 

Swift 

DeDuBM 

Lone 

Synar 

Derrkk 

LowT7(WA) 

Tauke 

CMcka 

Lukon 

Torree 

DliicaU 

LmnMne 

Tanleelll 

Dixon 

MacKay 

Towne 

DonneUy 

Madlian 

Traneant 

DoTBandlD) 

Trailer 

Markey 

DdaU 

DurMn 

Martin  (IL) 

ValenUne 

Dwyer 

MarHnea 

Vento 

Dnnally 

Mateul 

Vtoeloeky 

Early 

Mavnulee 

Volkmer 

■nkart(OH) 

Maiill 

Walcren 

Bdgar 

MeCurdy 

Watklns 

KdwanlB(CA) 

Wazman 

BvanadA) 

McBucb 

Weaver 

■vanadU 

McKeniaa 

Weiss 

PaweU 

McKtainey 

Wheat 

PaHo 

Meyen 

Whitley 

PHchan 

MIkuliki 

Whltten 

Ploh 

MIIIer(CA) 

Williams 

norio 

Mlaeu 

Wlrth 

AicUetU 

itttrttan 

Wlae 

P^ley 

Moakley 

Wolpe 

FM>rd(l(I) 

tttMnt^wt 

Wright 

FOrdCnt) 

Moody 

Wydan 

FOwler 

MafTlaan(CT) 

Tatea 

Frank 

MarTlaon(WA) 

Tatron 

Prenael 

Mraaek 

Tounc  (MO) 

rroat 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  w*^**""  for,  with  Itr.  Rodino  kcalnst. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  not 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADOABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Re*.  239)  to  ap- 
proved the  obligation  of  fuinds  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  98-473  for  sup- 
porting military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  Nicaragua,  and  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  include  certain  tables  and 
extraneous  materlaL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  Con  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vldlns  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Jemn- 
nette  Rankin  presented  by  the  State  of 
Montana  for  placement  in  National  Statu- 
ary Hall,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OP  HJl.  1402 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  1402. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNjIEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  the  following  announcement. 

Following  the  5-mlnute  si)ecial 
orders.  Members  who  had  been  grant- 
ed permission  to  address  the  House  for 
special  orders  on  the  calendar  day  of 
Tuesday.  April  23.  will  be  recognized 
after  the  remaining  special  orders  for 
the  legislative  day  of  Monday.  April 
22.  Except  for  those  Members  who 
had  been  granted  a  special  order  for 
both  days,  only  the  first  such  special 
order  will  be  called. 


INTRODUCING  A  PRIVATE  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  STANIS- 
LAV  LEVCHENKO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Yottho]  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today  a  private 
bill  for  Stanislav  Levchenko,  a  defec- 
tor who  has  given  U.S.  Intelligence 
agencies  critical  Information  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  the  KGB  and  the 
identities  of  KGB  agents.  Mr.  Lev- 
chenko's  information  and  his  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  has 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  SUtes.  Despite  this 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Mr.  Levchenko  has 
been  hampered  in  his  efforts  to 
become  a  full-fledged  American  citi- 
zen. The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would 
rectify  this  situation.  Mr.  Levchenko's 
activities  show  that  he  clearly  deserves 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  6354 
which  I  introduced  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress. Because  of  the  press  of  time,  it 
was  not  possible  to  consider  the  bill  in 
the  closing  days  of  that  Congress. 

Mr.  Levchenko  is  a  43-year-old 
former  KGB  major  who  was  assigned 
from  1975  to  1979  to  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion In  Tokyo  under  cover  as  a  jour- 
nalist for  the  Soviet  magazine  New 
Times.  In  October  1979  he  walked  Into 
a  U.S.  Army  installation  In  Tokyo  and 
requested  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  He  defected  for  ideolog- 
ical reasons:  an  Intense  disillusionment 
with  the  Soviet  system  and  a  strong 
desire  to  fight  that  system.  Since  his 
defection,  he  has  been  completely  co- 
operative in  sharing  with  the  UJ3. 
Government  all  of  his  knowledge  on 
the  KGB.  particularly  In  the  field  of 
Soviet  covert  action,  or  what  the  Sovi- 
ets call  active  measures. 

One  example  of  this  cooperation  is 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, in  July  1982.  in  which  he  pre- 
sented a  detailed  explanation  of  Soviet 
active  measures  and  answered  numer- 
ous questions  from  the  members  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  subse- 
quently published  these  hearings,  pro- 
viding the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  a  unique  document  outlin- 
ing in  detail— from  a  former  KGB  spe- 
cialist's personal  experience  and 
knowledge— Soviet  active  measures  ob- 
jectives and  techniques. 

Of  critical  importance  to  U.S.  coun- 
terintelligence efforts.  Mr.  Levchenko 
has  also  provided  the  identities  of 
KGB  staff  officers  and  KGB  foreign 
agents.  Including  some  in  high  foreign 
government  positions  and  the  foreign 
media.  He  has  discussed  the  KGB's 
use  of  agents  of  Influence,  and  the 
overall  KGB  methods  of  operating,  in- 


chidlng  KGB  field  procedures  and  mis- 
sion training. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Levchenko  has.  as 
an  independent  consultant,  given 
advice  on  how  to  counter  hostOe 
Soviet  actions.  For  example,  he  has 
met  with  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  U.8.  Information 
Agency,  the  State  Department,  the 
FBI.  and  other  U.S.  agencies.  He  has 
also  spoken  at  the  Army  War  College, 
the  President's  Foreli^  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  Government's 
specdal  Technology  Transfer  Group. 

A  Soviet  military  tribunal  tried  Mr. 
Levchenko  in  absentia  and  sentenced 
him  to  death.  Despite  this  threat  to 
his  life,  he  has  continued  to  speak  out 
in  press  and  television  interviews  and 
in  writing,  exposing,  and  explaining 
Soviet  espionage  and  deception  prac- 
tices. For  example,  in  recent  months 
he  has  cooperated  closely  in  the  writ- 
ing and  publication  of  a  major  new 
book  on  the  KGB  and  another  book 
on  Soviet  "Disinformation."  His  press 
interviews  continue  to  be  published  in 
this  country,  in  many  West  European 
countries  and  in  the  Par  East,  as  he 
seeks  to  make  a  broad  audience  aware 
of  Soviet  realities.  He  also  continues  to 
consult  and  lecture  to  governmental 
and  research  groups  studying  Soviet 
intentions  and  activities. 

Mr.  Levchenko's  efforts  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  U.S.  national  se- 
cxirity.  The  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  coimtering 
Soviet  espionage  in  the  United  States, 
issued  a  formal  FBI  commendation  to 
Mr.  Levchenko  in  1982  for  his  unique 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Levchenko  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  for  what  he  has  done  to  ensure 
their  seciuity.  Mr.  Levchenko  helped 
U.S.  intelligence  because  he  believed 
in  America  and  American  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  help  him  to  qualify  to 
become  a  citizen  of  this  country.  The 
bUl  I  have  introduced  will  do  so.  The 
bill  modifies  the  applicability  to  Mr. 
Levchenko  of  some  technical  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  concerning  residency  and 
past  membership  in  a  proscribed  orga- 
nization. Mr.  Levchenko  still  will  be 
required  to  meet  all  the  other  require- 
ments for  naturalization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  which  will  enable  the  man  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  become  one  of  the 
American  people.* 


D  2210 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexamskr],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  took  a  series  of 
special  orders  to  express  or  to  restate, 
rather,  their  position  on  the  Mclntyre- 
McCloskey  race  in  Indiana.  While  we 
Democrats  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  various  opinions  concerning  that 
race,  and  whUe  many  of  us  have  re- 
served judgment  on  the  final  outcome 
of  that  race  pending  the  filing  of  the 
report  which  is  forthcoming,  and 
while  many  of  us  would  disagree  with 
the  tactics  employed  by  our  colleagues 
to  restate  their  position,  we  nonethe- 
less vigorously  support  their  right  to 
state  that  position. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  those 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  stayed 
here  during  the  wee  hours  last  night 
on  the  Democratic  side,  sitting  pa- 
tiently, listening  to  the  arguments 
which  we  have  heard  before. 

So  I  publicly  acknowledge  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pisxnrs], 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gbat],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kaitjorbki],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dusbih],  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bsucx],  the 
gentleman  from  Bfinnesota  [Mr.  Si- 
KOBSKi],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Blr.  TorricklliI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  FsahkI. 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
FoLXTl,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckart],  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Sthar],  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Watkihs],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Early],  together  with  loyal  staff  as- 
sistants. Steve  Slcardon.  John  Mack, 
and  Barbara  Rourk.  and  a  number  of 
other  doormen,  clerks,  police,  and  se- 
curity guards  who  sat  here  during  the 
night  in  order  to  assure  that  our  col- 
leagues have  the  rlg^t  to  say  those 
things  that  they  wish  to  say. 

Donn  Anderson,  in  the  cloakroom  on 
our  side,  Barry  Sullivan,  Tim  Fried- 
man, Butler  Bernard.  Joe  Hettich. 
David  Pinkowitz,  Brent  Maynard. 
Christopher  Davis,  Mike  Hollenbeck. 
Fred  Oortler,  Henry  Arrett.  Gary 
Hever.  Harold  Cavineas.  Les  Davis.  Ekl 
Frazler,  Charlie  Hoag.  Tim  Donohoe. 
and  Bob  Gordon. 

To  these  hardy  souls  we  are  grateful 

We  are  also  grateful  to  the  following 
additional  employees: 
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Immediate  office:  Tom  Ladd. 

Legislative  operations:  Robert  Berry, 
James  Bromwell,  Mary  (Meg)  Goetc, 
Jack  Gregory,  Kevin  Hanrahan,  John 
Jenkins,  John  Overstreet,  Maxlne 
Snowden.  and  Lee  Thinnas. 

Official  reporters:  Jon  Alexander. 
Russ  Greenwood.  Charles  Gustafson. 
Susan  Hanback,  Dan  Hawkins,  Chris 
Hell.  Florence  Leahy.  Heather  Mapes, 
Bill  Pennekamp.  Brad  Roe,  George 
Russell,  Mary  Stahl,  Tony  Tartaro, 


Gay  Topper,  John  Ulmer,  and  Edward 
White. 

Recording  studio:  Mike  Allen.  Linda 
Barrow,  Pat  Bauley,  Don  Derger,  Bill 
Clarke,  Bill  Collins,  Dave  Cox,  Alex 
Cusatl,  Gary  Denlck.  Tom  Edwards, 
Dk^  Fordham,  John  Foster,  Handle 
Harris.  "RAOl  Hughes.  Steve  Johnson. 
Steve  Mathls.  Howard  Musser.  Marjo- 
rle  O'Brien.  Dan  Popp,  Dan  Stiles.  Pa- 
tricia Trlmbath.  and  Cris  Walker. 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian:  BUI 
Brown.  Charles  Johnson.  Peter  Robin- 
son. Thcnnas  Ducan.  Dallas  Dmdy. 
and  Muftiah  Koach. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Nklsom]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEIfON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  official  business  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  Monday  afternoon.  April  22, 
1985,  for  roUcall  vote  Noe.  60  and  61, 
and  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  23, 
1985.  for  rollcaU  vote  No.  62. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  House  Resolution  125. 
condemning  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  murder  of  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholson.  Jr. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 52,  as  amended,  calling  for  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in  Chile. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  House  Resolution  136, 
providing  a  rule  for  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  239.* 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
NATURALIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodiho]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  facilitate  the  often  time-consuming 
and  frustrating  process  of  acquiring 
U.S.  citizenship  by  allowing  for  admin- 
istrative naturalization. 

For  those  immigrants  adopting  this 
country.  U.S.  citizenship  is  a  priceless 
possession.  In  retiim,  our  country  is 
enriched  with  their  contributions  and 
each  nationality  and  heritage  is  woven 
into  a  rich  tv>^try  of  American  socie- 
ty. 

The  avenue  toward  U.S.  citizenship 
as  it  exists  today  is  a  cumbersome  one 
for  those  who  want  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  this  great  land,  the  right  to  practice 
religion  freely,  the  right  to  participate 
in  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
the  right  of  free  expression,  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  numbers 
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of  persons  who  seek  dttenship  and 
provide  a  more  effective  means  to 
obtain  naturalisation.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  brine  the  entire  natu- 
ralisation process  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  lecislation  vests  authority  for 
naturalisation  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al whose  designated  representatives 
would  carry  out  the  functions  of  what 
Is  currently  a  Judicial  process  by  allow- 
ing immigration  Judges  to  conduct 
ceremonies  for  naturalising  citisens  of 
the  United  SUtes.  This  bill  simply 
streamlines  the  process  by  which  per- 
sons become  citisens  and  does  not 
alter  existing  statutes  with  respect  to 
the  prerequisites  for  obtaining  citizen- 
ship. 

The  Naturalisati<m  Amendments  of 
1986  first  directs  that  the  sole  proce- 
dure for  naturalisation  shall  be 
through  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Second,  it  allows  Judges  designated  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  conduct  natu- 
ralisation ceremonies.  These  most  Im- 
portant provisions  change  existing  law 
by  consolidating  under  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  what  Is  currently  a  two-step 
process  engaged  in  by  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Judicial  branch. 
This  means  a  qualified  applicant  for 
naturalisation  must  simply  submit  an 
application  for  naturalization  on  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  it  will  be  on  one  track 
through  the  final  swearing  of  alle- 
giance ceremony  consecrating  the  ulti- 
mate act  of  gaining  citisenship. 

Third,  the  bill  retains  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  Judicial  system  in  order 
to  retain  the  dignity  and  decourm  gen- 
erally associated  with  the  citizenship 
ceremony.  It  requires  ceremonies  be 
conducted  in  "open  session"  and  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  designate  cer- 
tain days  for  final  hearing  on  citizen- 
ship cases.  It  also  retains  a  certain 
period  of  residence  in  the  State  for 
purposes  of  filing  an  application  for 
naturalisation. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  a  de 
novo  hearing  at  the  district  court  on 
denied  applications  for  naturalization. 

The  time  has  arrived.  I  believe,  to  re- 
lieve the  applicant  for  naturalization 
from  some  of  the  onerous  paperwork 
requirements  ciirrently  on  our  statute 
books.  The  courts  now  conducting  nat- 
uralization ceremonies  already  have 
heavy  dockets  in  other  areas  and  the 
backlogs  of  those  awaiting  naturaliza- 
tion frequently  causes  tremendous  in- 
convenience to  the  applicants.  In 
many  cases,  delays  result  in  denial  of 
employent  opportunities,  travel  plans, 
and,  most  importantly,  exercise  of 
their  right  to  vote.  The  progress  cxir- 
rently  being  made  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  reducing 
their  backlogs  in  the  naturalization 
area  has  been  encouraging  and  demon- 
strates the  priority  attached  to  this 
area  by  the  Service.  I  believe  my  bill 
will  complement  this  effort. 


Additionally.  Immigration  Judges— 
who  will  become  the  designated  cere- 
monial agents  under  my  bill— have 
demonstrated  a  high  caliber  of  profes- 
sionalism and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  look  upon  their  proposed 
duties  with  enthusiasm. 

I  believe  this  step  to  be  a  timely  one 
in  view  of  the  Impending  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  I 
would  urge  this  positive  step  on  behalf 
of  the  new  immigrants  who  have  con- 
tributed volimies  of  history  to  this 
new  land.* 


THE  ELECnON  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIOHTH  CONORE88IONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WiOJEn]  Is 
recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
a  few  moments  ago  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  House  and  the  staff  of  the  mi- 
nority and  majority  side  who  spent 
time  with  us  here  last  evening  as  we 
discussed  matters  that  we  regarded  as 
important  to  this  body.  And  we  felt 
strongly  that  there  were  issues  that 
needed  to  have  the  attention  drawn  to 
them  that  the  aU  night  session  last 
night  we  thought  did.  And  the  staffs  I 
think  performed  nobly.  We  appreciate 
their  hard  work  and  know  that  they 
work  on  behalf  of  the  whole  House. 
and  we  are  very  grateful  for  their  In- 
dulgence of  the  kind  of  activities  that 
we  Members  engage  Iil 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  is  also 
Important  to  recognize  that  we  are  sin- 
cere In  attempting  to  address  Issues 
that  we  regard  as  extremely  Important 
on  the  minority  side;  namely,  the  Issue 
of  the  seating  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  and  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  that  some  of 
the  reactions  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle  has  been  rather  questionable  in 
terms  of  content. 

For  instance,  members  of  the  Speak- 
er's staff  were  quoted  in  a  newspaper 
article  as  trying  to  trash  the  process  of 
the  special  orders  here  indicating  that 
there  was  a  report  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  talking  about  how  much  money 
these  particular  special  orders  cost, 
and  they  were  talking  about  staff  sala- 
ries and  talking  about  the  amounts  of 
money  that  It  cost  for  printing  in  the 

COHOUSSIOHAL  RSCOU). 

I  make  the  point  simply  because  I 
called  the  Clerk  of  the  House  today 
myself.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  in- 
forms me  that  no  such  report  exists, 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  distortion  to  suggest 
that  such  a  report  has  ever  been  done. 
When  I  asked  for  that  report  to  be 
given  to  me,  to  lay  this  out,  I  was  told 
by  the  Clerk  that  It  does  not  exist, 
that  the  staff  salaries  that  are  quoted 
around  here  in  such  reports  are  in  fact 
a  total  misnomer  because  the  people 


who  are  indicated  in  those  reports  are 
In  fact  people  who  are  salaried,  are  not 
on  hourly  pay.  So  it  costs  no  more 
money  to  have  them  here  for  special 
orders  than  it  would  any  other  time. 
And  that  the  entire  idea  that  we  could 
assign  costs  to  this  Idnd  of  a  thing  are 
in  fact  a  distortion,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, and  that  is  that  the  Corosss- 
sioif  AL  RacoRD,  of  course,  is  an  Item  of 
some  cost  in  order  to  print. 

However.  It  Is  less  money  to  print 
the  CoHQHSssiOMAi.  Rkors  for  the 
Members  who  are  speaking  here  on 
the  floor  than  the  Members  who 
refuse  to  come  out  and  participate  on 
the  House  floor  where  they  will  be 
challenged  on  what  they  say,  and  in- 
stead use  special  order  time  to  dump 
large  pages  of  documents  into  the 
CoNoaxssioHAL  Rkord  without  ever 
having  said  anything  on  the  House 
floor  with  regard  to  the  subject  mat- 
ters that  they  are  addressing.  So  that 
is  where  the  real  abuse  Is  taking  place 
in  the  CoifoaissioiiAL  Rkoso.  That  is 
where  the  real  cost  is,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  majority  never  seems 
to  raise  that,  because  some  past  counts 
of  the  CoRGRxssioHAL  RxcoRi)  show 
the  majority  Is  far  more  abusive  of 
pages  in  the  Cohossssiohal  Rboou> 
than  any  Members  of  the  minority. 

I  Just  want  to  make  that  clear  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  conscious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
try  to  trash  the  process  of  special 
orders,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  Important  forum  for  many  of  us  to 
have  a  chance  to  make  points  that  we 
do  think  are  important. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  that  I  understand 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making, 
first  let  me  preface  this  by  sasring  in 
order  to  preserve  your  right  and  the 
right  of  any  Member  to  speak  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  question  should  be  raised  as 
to  cost.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  we  have  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  But  the  gentleman  is 
not  suggesting  we  can  go  all  night  long 
in  this  Chamber  with  all  of  the  staff 
present,  the  lights  burning,  the  televi- 
sions running,  without  some  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  is  he? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  very  minimal  be- 
cause the  lights  that  bum  might  be  a 
little  bit  of  an  additional  cost,  and 
television  cameras,  but  the  staff  sala- 
ries, the  largest  single  component,  the 
so-called  claim  of  the  Clerk's  report,  it 
is  $6,000  in  the  article  today,  that  in 
fact  is  a  total  distortion.  The  Clerk 
has  never  issued  such  a  report.  The 
Clerk  tells  me,  unless  the  Clerk  is 
lying  to  this  Member,  and  I  talked  to 
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him  personally,  I  am  told  that  the 
people  who  are  listed  in  that  report 
are  in  fact  salaried  personneL 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  When  I  felt  at  mid- 
night last  night,  after  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  preside,  I  saw  a  rather 
substantial  niunber  of  security  offi- 
cers, as  one  might  expect  when  the 
House  is  in  session.  And  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  way  they  wortt  is  on 
an  hourly  basis.  They  are  not  salaried 
employees. 

Would  the  gentleman  concede  that 
there  might  be  some  employees  who 
have  to  stay  because  some  Members 
would  have  to  have  their  special 
orders  go  on  through  the  night? 

Mr.  WALKiai.  I  asked  specifically 
about  that,  and  it  may  well  be  there 
would  be  a  few  police  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  that.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, however,  that  the  Clerk  in- 
forms me  that  some  of  the  police  offi- 
cers would  in  fact  receive  their  regular 
pay  because  they  would  simply  be 
working  their  regular  number  of  hours 
and  would  be  here  anyhow. 

D  2220 

And  that  there  are  a  minimum 
number  of  security  people  required 
when  the  House  is  in  session.  So  I  am 
simply  saying  to  the  gentleman  that  It 
is  in  fact  a  total  distortion  to  suggest, 
as  some  staff  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
have  suggested,  that  somehow  special 
orders  are  costing  the  taxpayers  large 
amounts  of  money  per  hour.  The 
Clerk  has  issued  no  such  report.  The 
Clerk  told  me  that  today.  There  is  no 
such  report. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  might  Just  conclude 
by  thanking  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  suggesting  again  that  I  will 
continue  to  defend  his  right  and  the 
right  of  any  Member  to  use  a  special 
order  even  if  I  disagree  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  special  order.  It  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  this  House. 

But  I  think  we  all  must  concede  that 
you  cannot  have  a  special  order  run- 
ning all  through  the  night  without  in- 
curring some  additional  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  There  Is  some  minimal 
additional  expense  to  the  House.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  to  do 
as  the  nuijority  side  has  done  now  on 
several  occasions,  to  suggest  that  the 
processes  of  this  House  that  the  mi- 
nority uses  are  In  fact  costing  the  tax- 
payers money  and  so  therefore  the  mi- 
nority Is  doing  something  irresponsible 
by  using  the  processes  of  the  House,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  words,  that 
some  of  these  things  are  Important 
and  ought  to  be  continued  and  that 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  certainly 


something  which  is  budgeted  as  a  part 
of  the  House  proceedings,  and  it  is  at 
best  a  minimal  expense  Involved  in 
this.  It  is  not  even  a  few  thousand. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  guess  we  probably  have  both  said 
that  freedom  is  not  free.  So  obviously 
there  are  some  costs  involved  here. 
But  license  can  be  costly.  I  guess  my 
thought  is  there  are  times  when  we 
ought  to  be  weighing  the  relative  ben- 
efits of  taking  the  time  that  we  do 
take  here  on  the  floor  with  no  dlq>ute 
from  most  of  the  parties  at  issue  here. 
We  understand  the  right  that  the  gen- 
tleman has.  But  it  does  cost  money. 
There  are  people  who  work  here  who 
would  not  have  to  work  here.  It  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  salary. 

Mr.  WALKESl.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  only  point  I  am  making 
is  that  those  people  are  salaried,  they 
are  on  annual  salaries.  It  is  not  costing 
the  House  additional  money  for  those 
people  to  be  here. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Let  me  say  that  the  law 
enforcement  personnel  are  not  really 
in  a  position  to  simply  accept  salary. 
This  is  a  matter  of  overtime  for  most 
of  our  policemen. 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  understanding  of 
the  matter,  and  the  gentleman  is  more 
expert  in  these  matters  than  I  am,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  the  security 
contingent  is  in  fact  here  whether  we 
are  here  or  not  at  night,  and  there 
may  be  a  few  additional  people,  but  it 
would  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  working  more  hours  than 
they  would  otherwise  work  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  get  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  There  are  people  here, 
we  agree,  who  would  not  have  to  be 
here  if  we  were  not  keeping  the  House 
in  session  all  night. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  most  of  those 
are  salaried  people  who  we  do  not 
have  to  pay  additional  amounts  to. 

I  yield  tc  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  E33WARD8  of  Oklahoma.  First 
of  all,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  let  me  say,  first  of  all.  that  I 
have  been  in  this  body  for  9  yean,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  if  the  leadership  of 
this  House  would  get  to  some  sort  of 
rational  scheduling  process  so  that  we 
did  not  waste  long  hours  in  this  Cham- 
ber doing  nothing  and  then  try  to  go 
into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  in  the 
last  minutes,  trsrlng  to  rush  something 
through,  we  would  save  far  more 
money  than  has  been  spent  on  all  of 
these  special  orders. 

I  would  also  say  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  an  issue  of  such  tran- 
scendent importance  as  the  seating  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  going 
through  a  procedure  that  has  so  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  stand 
here  and  protest  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  should  not  be  able  to  debate 


and  bring  forth  the  issues  about  tht 
seating  of  a  Member  and  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution  because  we  are 
having  to  pay  overtime  to  security. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  getting  things 
totally  backward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  time  he  has  taken  to 
bring  to  this  House  and  to  the  public 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thaiik  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  want  to  make  the  point  that 
another  little  bit  of  research  that  we 
went  ahead  and  did  was  how  much  it 
cost  for  us  to  have  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sions which  are  scheduled  by  the  lead- 
ership regularly  aroimd  here.  In  fact. 
the  pro  forma  sessions  cost  more 
money  than  any  amount  of  money 
that  has  l>een  spent  as  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  through  special  orders  done 
by  the  minority  side.  Now  that  is  the 
majority  scheduling,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  worry  too  much  about  the  fact 
that  their  pro  forma  sessions  are 
costly.  Tou  know,  maybe  that  is  as  it 
is,  the  House  rules  require  us  to  have 
pro  forma  sessions,  too.  But  let  us  Just 
understand  that  the  cost  goes  both 
ways. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

I  did  not  bring  this  issue  up,  but  I 
did  want  to  engage  in  some  dialog  on 
it. 

Clearly,  the  gentleman  would  not  be 
protesting  as  much  as  he  is  if  he  were 
not  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
costs  that  do  occur. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  reason  why  this  gentle- 
man brings  it  up  Is  consistently  every 
time  we  have  had,  and  there  have 
been  only  two  of  them  in  my  time  in 
the  House,  one  of  these  long  special 
orders  we  have  had  somebody  from 
your  side  of  the  aisle  quoted  in  the 
new8pi4>er  sajring  that  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble to  hold  this  because  of  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  what  they  do  is  they 
quote  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  only  point  this  gentleman  is 
maUng  is  that  is  a  lie.  The  Clerk  does 
not  have  such  a  report.  I  Just  thought 
that  it  was  Important  to  put  on  the 
record  the  fact  that  no  such  report 
exists  and  that  to  continue  to  use  that 
Is  to  distort  the  entire  process. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

I  am  sure  we  can  dociunent  what  the 
costs  are,  and  I  am  siire  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  others  on  his  side  will  cal- 
culate that  those  costs  are  worth  cb- 
sorbing,  given  the  other  weighty  Issues 
at  stake.  It  Is  always  a  relative  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  exercise  of 
your  rights  are  worth  the  cost.  You 
happen  in  this  case  to  think  it  is.  I  Just 
think  the  issue  should  be  clear  for  the 
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public  to  decide  so  we  can  put  In  the 
Ricou)  the  oosta  thAt  will  occur  u  a 
result  of  these  late  nlcht  aenlona, 
which  I  grant  your  side's  right  to 
engage  in.  But  I  do  think  you  have  to 
be  willing  to  own  up  to  the  coets  and 
the  public  has  to  know  about  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man wUl  come  forth  with  that  kind  of 
report,  because  every  time  this  has 
come  up  I  have  requested  a  copy  of 
the  report. 

At  one  point  the  majority  leader  was 
out  there  on  the  floor  brandishing  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  purported  to  talk 
about  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
doing  certain  things.  I  was  told  in  that 
colloquy  that  that  came  from  the 
Clerk.  I  called  the  Clerk's  office  and 
said  since  that  Member  had  it  couldn't 
this  Member  get  a  copy?  I  was  told 
there  was  no  such  report  that  exists. 

We  never  prepared  such  a  report. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  prepare 
that  report  and  give  us  the  breakdown. 
I  would  sure  love  to  see  it,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  come  up  with 
anything  that  comes  anywhere  close 
to  the  kinds  of  figures  that  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  has  been  bran- 
dishing around  here  as  purporting  to 
be  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  will  see  if  we  can  clari- 
fy this  matter.  I  Just  hope  that  the 
gentleman  wlU  accept  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  costs.  The  gentleman  can 
toss  them  off  as  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  democracy,  but  I  think  that 
price  should  be  known  to  the  public. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  One  thing  that  has 
amused  me  over  the  years  is  we  even 
have  people  around  here  who  do  not 
like  to  crane  over  to  the  floor  and  vote. 
They  have  put  a  cost  on  coming  to  the 
floor  and  voting  on  matters.  You 
know.  I  really  do  think  we  have  got  to 
the  point  where  the  majority  side 
simply  does  not  want  anybody  doing 
anything  on  the  House  floor  because 
they  prefer  to  do  things  in  the  back 
room,  and  that  somehow  does  not  cost 
us  anything. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  point  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  the  gentleman  was  speaking 
about.  But  as  I  was  walking  over  here 
to  cast  my  vote  tonight  on  the  aid  to 
the  Contras  bill,  what  was  already  a 
level  of  outrage  with  regard  to  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, soared  to  even  greater  heights  of 
outrage  as  my  gaze  focused  on  a  poster 
that  I  had  seen  many  times,  but  I 
guess  the  words  never  really  struck  me 
as  they  did  on  this  occasion.  They 
said.  "Count  all  the  baUots;  McCloskey 
wins." 

The  reason  I  became  so  outraged,  as 
I  saw  that,  is  before  coming  to  this 
august  body  I  was  a  trial  attorney  and 
on  occasion  I  tried  criminal  cases,  and 
any  time  I  was  a  trying  a  criminal  case 


I  alway  tried  to  go  back  and  find  docu- 
mentary evldotoe  that  in  some  way 
showed  the  frame  or  t>ent  of  mind  of 
the  criminal  before  he  was  actually  ap- 
prehended, because  there  you  some- 
how find  what  was  really  going  on 
with  respect  to  their  intent. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  noticed  that  it 
said.  "Count  all  the  baUots:  McCloskey 
wins." 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  was 
printed  long  before  the  recount,  which 
was  supposedly  an  objective  recount, 
where  numbers  of  Individuals  defend- 
ed that  they  were  going  to  go  Into  it 
objectively,  and  whoever  won,  won. 
Well.  I  submit  to  actually  print  a  docu- 
ment before  the  recount  is  over  that 
sUtes,  "Count  aU  the  baUots,  McClos- 
key wins."  is  a  very  revealing  fact,  be- 
cause it  tells  us  that  before  all  of  the 
ballots  were  counted,  this  step  was  al- 
ready omtemplated  to  the  point  that 
they  knew  who  would  win. 

D  2230 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  problem  of  course  is  the 
fact  that,  having  paraded  that  sign 
around  for  some  time,  then  they  decid- 
ed at  the  last  time  not  to  count  all  the 
ballots,  which  is  the  angle  that  ends 
up  being  extremely  unfair. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  the  other 
point,  because  that  Just  stuck  out  even 
that  much  more,  because  it  says,  count 
all  the  ballots.  As  did  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  this  morning. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  noticed  that  a  lot  of 
those  signs  have  come  down  since  we 
got  the  final  restilt,  t>ecause  they  know 
doggone  well  that  there  were  at  least 
32  ballots  that  they  did  not  coimt.  in- 
cludlng  those  of  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  If  the  genUeman 
will  continue  to  yield?  Would  you  say 
that  perhaps  the  evidence  is  being 
hidden?      

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  might  be 
an  analjrsis  that  would  stand  scrutiny. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  First  let  me  say  to  my 
new  colleague  from  Georgia  [BCr. 
SwiHSAix]  that  the  use  of  the  words 
"theft  of  the  election"  I  think  is  an  ex- 
cessive term,  but  it  has  become  a  fash- 
ionable term  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  everyone  who  used  that  term 
had  their  words  taken  down,  we  would 
have  done  nothing  else  over  the  last  48 
hours  but  take  words  down,  and  I  will 
not  ask  for  that. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  if  I  might, 
if  the  gentleman  would  refer  to  the 
war  of  the  posters  and  look  at  his  own 
party's  posters,  long  before  the  re- 
count was  taken,  yoiir  poster  claims, 
"Seat  Mclntyre,  He  Won." 

Again,  if  there  was  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  the  result  might  be.  we  are  all 
hopeful  as  to  the  result  and  in  fact  we 


now  have  the  result,  and  Mr.  McClos- 
key is  the  winner  by  f  otir  votes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  our 
poster  was  a  statement  of  fact,  howev- 
er. We  had  a  certified  winner  from  the 
State.  Just  as  he  came  to  this  body 
with  a  certification  from  his  State 
that  he  won  his  election,  so  did  Mr. 
Mclntyre  come  with  a  certification 
that  he  had  won  his  election. 

He  was  in  fact  the  winner.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  thought  he  should 
be  seated.  Under  all  precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  should 
have  been  seated.  He  was  not  seated 
because  there  was  an  arbitrary  deci- 
sion made  to  not  seat  him  and  to  go 
through  this  charade  of  a  process  of 
declaring  someone  else  a  winner  who 
could  not  win  an  election  on  his  own 
in  Indiana,  but  could  only  win  by 
having  the  House  of  Representatives 
count. 

The  House  of  Representatives  then 
went  through  a  process  where  they  did 
not  coxmt  all  the  ballots;  they  counted 
some  of  the  ballots.  They  continued  to 
count  up  until  that  time  when  McClos- 
key took  the  lead,  and  then  they 
stopped  coimting. 

That  is  the  process  that  we  regard  as 
unfair,  a  process  that  I  think  is  very 
revealing  baaed  upon  your  posters 
which  stated.  If  you  count  all  the  bal- 
lots. McCloskey  wins,  and  then  refuse 
to  count  all  of  the  ballots. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man jrleldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3,  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  admonished  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  not  to  vote  against 
the  duly  elected  and  certified  Con- 
gressman from  the  Second  District  of 
Idaho,  because  the  delegation  from  In- 
diana was  going  to  attempt  to  hold 
him  from  his  certification  as  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  held  Mr. 
Mclntyre  from  his  certification. 

I  took  the  floor  that  day  to  argue 
the  point  that  although  there  was  still 
a  question  in  the  race  in  the  Second 
District  of  Idaho,  and  although  the  in- 
cumbent, who  had  been  defeated,  had 
filed  some  protests  because  of  some  ir- 
regularities alleged  in  certain  precincts 
In  the  Second  District  of  Idaho,  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  a  recount;  there 
were  no  irregularities  in  the  count  in 
Indiana.  In  fact,  the  incumbent  had 
not  filed  a  protest,  and  there  was  a  re- 
count underway. 

I  said,  and  I  believed  it  then  and  I 
believe  it  now.  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  should  be  seated  imtil 
there  was  some  evidence  that  irregu- 
larities could  be  proven  that  might 
change  the  election  outcome. 

Because  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Rich- 
ABS  Staluhos,  had  a  valid  certf  icate  of 
election  from  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  as  did  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Mclntyre. 


I  took  the  floor  that  day  and  asked 
the  members  of  the  Indiana  delegation 
not  to  use  Uie  congressman  from  the 
Second  District  of  Idaho,  Just  elected, 
as  an  example  In  protest  I  believe  I 
was  right  then  and  I  think  I  am  right 
now  in  saying  that  was  the  thing  that 
should  have  been  done  because  that 
was  the  constitutional  and  responsible 
act  of  this  House. 

So  there  were  some  limited  protest 
votes,  but  the  movement  was  backed 
off  from.  I  made  only  <nie  mistakr  that 
day.  and  that  mistake  was  to  believe 
that  this  body  would  attempt,  through 
a  fair  and  Just  constitutional  process, 
to  determine  who  was  elected  or  who 
was  not  elected. 

The  bottom  line  was  and  is  still  re- 
maining, that  there  is  a  gentleman 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
who  holds  a  certificate  of  election,  but 
he  has  been  denied  by  the  majority  of 
this  House,  through  an  absolute  dis- 
play of  arrogance  and  power  that  they 
can  in  fact  un-elect  and  re-elect  as 
they  decide.  Not  as  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  decided;  not 
as  the  dtlcens  of  the  Second  District 
of  Idaho  decided,  and  therefore  by 
their  act  ask  the  secretary  of  state  to 
so  certify. 

I  can  only  v>ologlae  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  that 
the  arrogance  of  power  is  so  massive  in 
this  House  today  that  they  will  deny 
those  voters,  as  they  almost  attempted 
to  deny  in  Idaho,  the  right  of  the 
duly-certified  Individual  to  serve  In 
this  body. 

I  am  disappointed.  I  thought  we 
were  a  constitutional  body,  but  I  dd 
recognize  that  power  by  the  majority 
can  and  does  and  has  overridden  the 
Constitution  of  this  great  coimtry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KANJOR8KI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  standing  on  the  floor  when  I 
heard  your  statement,  and  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  define  what  is  mini- 
mal, if  I  may.  Do  you  have  an  opinion? 

BCr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  do  not  really 
know— I  assume  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  cost.  I  simply  reflected 
the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployees around  here  that  are  being  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  estimates  given  to 
us  by  the  majority  side,  whoever  Is 
peddling  that  story  around  here, 
which  is  a  false  story,  is  not  true  be- 
cause the  salaries  are  paid  annually 
whether  or  not  the  people  are  here  or 
not.  Just  as  the  salaries  for  my  staff 
are  paid  whether  they  work  12  hours  a 
day  or  18  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  genUe- 
man srleld  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Now,  I  happened 
to  spend  most  of  the  good  evening  last 


night  with  my  friends  from  the  other 
side.  We  had  a  rather  heavily  involved 
conversation,  and  I  was  impresMd  that 
it  had  to  be  costing  us  something. 

Since  I  heard  your  comment,  at  my 
request.  I  asked  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  give  me  a  cost  per  hour  of  the  extra 
police  protection  for  having  kept  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  session. 

I  think  you  will  agree,  on  that  ques- 
tion that  you  were  discussing  yester- 
say,  we  at  least  were  in  session  an  ad- 
ditional 14  hours.  Would  you  agree  to 
that?  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Well,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  informs  me  that  the 
miTiima^i  cost  for  the  services  of  the 
police  force  alone  are  IIJKM  an  hour. 
That  is  $20,000  for  police  protection 
alone. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observation 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Waucn.  in 
my  book  and  in  my  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania^I  do  not  know  about  yours— 
that  is  enough  to  employ  one  man  for 
an  entire  year  and  raise  a  family,  and 
that  is  not  minimal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  real- 
izes that  we  have  security  aroimd  this 
body  whether  we  are  here  or  not,  and 
I  would  be  somewhat  suspicious  of 
those  figures  since  no  one  is  able  to 
document  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Will  the  genUe- 
man jrield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Is  there  a  reason 
now  we  cannot  have  a  byplay? 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  am  simply  tnrlng  to 
make  my  point,  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man to  yield.  We  have  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  I  talked  earlier  today  to  the 
Clerk,  and  I  will  say  to  the  genUonan. 
the  point  is  a  polpheral  point,  be- 
cause I  am  simply  i««^iHng  %  point  that 
what  we  saw  in  thepaper  today — 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Is  now  peripher- 
al. Is  that  correct? 
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ICr.  WALKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  marked  by  his  rude- 
ness, and  the  only  point  that  I  would 
say  to  the  genUeman  is  that  the  re- 
flection I  made  earlier  was  that  in  a 
newspaper  arUde  there  was  a  claim 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  Issued 
such  a  report.  No  such  report  exists. 
That  report  is  a  lie.  If  the  genUeman 
wants  to  In  any  way  refute  that,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  talk  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that    I    think    the    genUeman   from 


Pennsylvania  is,  frankly,  getting 
drawn  into  a  quicksand  that  is  not  rel- 
evant. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gmtleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  onvORICH.  Let  me  say  unequl- 
vocably  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  If  he  wants  to  make  a 
case  about  the  C^jeaker's  major  trips, 
which  are  vastly  more  expensive,  if 
you  want  to  take  on  a  number  of 
things  that  are  done  In  this  place  that 
are  very  expensive,  then  we  will  take 
you  seriously.  But  the  fact  is  that 
among  many  of  your  colleagues  during 
the  1950's  and  the  IMO's,  aU-nlght  ses- 
sions In  the  other  body,  which  were  in- 
volving issBues  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  dvfl  rights,  were  heroic,  they  were 
noble,  they  were  useful 

Mr.  KANJORSKL  WOl  the  genUe- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  Let  me  finish 
my  statonent 

Mr.  KANJORSKL  You  know,  it  is 
interesting,  you  are  constantly  asking 
us  to  listen. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  could 
we  have  regular  order? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
srleld  in  Just  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  genUemen  please  "■«"»*<"  deco- 
rumi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  we  ought  to 
forgive  the  genUeman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  may  be  somewhat  inexperi- 
enced and  not  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  the  House.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  the  very  least  he  ought  to  reject 
the  courtesies  of  the  House  as  they 
relate.  I  have  been  good  enough  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman.  I  wiU  again. 
But  I  think  the  genUeman  ought  to 
try  to  respect  the  courtesies  of  the 
House. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  Just  like  to 
finish  what  I  was  saying. 

It  is  fascinating  to  have  people  come 
down  here  who  are  willing  to  spend 
virtually  any  amount  of  money  on  vir- 
tually any  domestic  idea  that  drifts 
through,  to  have  people  come  down 
here  who  spend  billions  of  dollars  ran- 
domly, whenever  they  have  a  project, 
who  proudly  announce  ba^  home 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  who  are  perfectly 
happy  to  have  massive  amounts  of 
overseas  travel,  who  have  staffs 
around  this  building  and  offices 
around  this  building  in  their  party's 
keep,  which  are  an  enormous  cost,  and 
then  they  rush  down,  suddenly,  be- 
cause we  are  speaking  and  they  talk  as 
thou^  they  were  fiscal  conservatives. 
It  is  a  wonderful  mockery,  I  think  it  is 
a  beautiful  act,  it  is  a  nice  thing  for 
them  to  do,  but  let  us  put  it  all  in  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  KANJORSKL  Will  the  genUe- 
man yield? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  understand  that  we  have  had  a 
few  votes  around  here  about  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  this  place  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  staff  around  here 
and  doing  that.  Invariably,  the  majori- 
ty party  votes  absolutely  against  those 
reductions  In  staff  and  the  kinds  of 
things  that  would  save  big  money. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  listened  very  Intently  to  miy 
colleagues  about  the  cost  of  operating 
thl3  House,  and  having  come  from  the 
private  sector  and  also  from  local  gov- 
ernment. I  have  become  very  conscious 
of  what  It  costs  to  operate  anything. 
Including  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  I  must  say.  In  all  candld- 
ness.  what  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
like  a  grain  of  sand  on  a  beach  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  operating  this 
House. 

For  example,  here  Is  the  whip  notice 
of  the  activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  this  week:  On  Monday 
there  were  three  suspension  Items. 
That  is  it.  On  Tuesday,  self-explanato- 
ry. Tomorrow  the  House  meets  at 
noon.  We  may  or  may  not  take  up 
what  is  the  authorization  of  the  State 
Department,  but  that  is  subject  to  a 
rule.  Thursday  is  a  pro  forma  session. 
The  Hoiise  meets  at  11  ajn.  In  plain 
English,  that  means  nothing  will 
happen.  The  House  is  recessed  on 
Friday. 

Now.  could  any  kind  of  a  business 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  func- 
tion with  that  kind  of  a  calendar  with 
the  overhead  that  this  House  has. 
whether  It  meets  or  not?  And  I  think 
the  object  and  the  answer  Is  absolute- 
ly no. 

Now,  a  little  personal  note:  I  happen 
to  represent  a  district  from  the  west 
coast  which  has  a  considerable  cost  of 
travel.  The  changes  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  of  day  after  day.  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  of  this 
House  of  Representatives'  program 
costs  the  Federal  Oovemment  a 
bundle  of  money  in  changing  reserva- 
tions to  get  back  to  the  district  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  not  only  this 
Member  but  I  am  sure  many  other 
Members  of  this  House  because  there 
evidently  is  not  thoughtfulness 
enough  to  understand  that  every  hour 
that  this  House  is  operating  there  is  a 
cost. 

To  me,  what  happened  last  night  is  a 
basic  constitutional  issue  and  demon- 
strates the  need  to  speak  out  for  some- 
thing that  obviously  is  out  of  order. 

Ux.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  just  want  to  make  the  point 
that  in  the  matter  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing,   the    Eighth    District    race,    the 


Democrats  had  no  hesitancy  whatso- 
ever of  paying  two  people  for  one  job 
during  the  period  of  time  that  they 
were  taking  time  in  order  to  change 
the  election  result  in  Indians.  That 
particular  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  paying 
those  two  people  for  one  job.  comes  to 
more  money  than  even  under  the 
rather  questionable  figures  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  the  cost  to 
debate  in  the  House  last  night. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  several  points,  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  floor  so  the  gentlemen  can 
continue  their  internal  discussions 
about  their  view  of  what  happened  in 
Indiana. 

The  last  6  years  the  leglslaUve 
branch  budget  has  been  held  down  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  any  budget 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  still  has  In- 
creased. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  And  we  have  still  made 
progress  on  a  yearly  basis  on  eliminat- 
ing personnel.  We  have  had  in  the  last 
2  years  declines  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  legislative  branch,  net. 
We  have  been  doing  our  job  to  set  an 
example.  I  think  we  have  done  it  in  a 
bipartisan  way.  I  simply  wanted  the 
record  to  show  that  we  have  had  some 
success,  and  I  think  we  will  continue 
to  have  it  this  year.  We  are  making 
every  effort  we  can  to  make  reductions 
not  in  the  rate  of  increase  but  absolute 
reductions  in  the  legislative  branch 
once  again.  That  would  be  the  third 
consecutive  year. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  the  gentle- 
men defend  their  positions  in  terms  of 
the  time  that  was  taken— and  it  is  one 
that  can  be  defended,  from  their  per- 
spective—that they  would  not  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  as  they 
relate  to  the  spending  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  legislative  branch. 

We  are  now  in  a  far  different  mode 
than  we  were  10  or  30  years  ago.  The 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  can  cite  his- 
tory, but  the  fact  is  that  today  we  are 
making  progress  on  this,  and  I  think 
we  are  doing  it  in  a  cooperative  spirit, 
one  that  should  not  be  trashed  by  the 
kind  of  late-night  hlstomlcs  that  occa- 
sionally Impact  us  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  point  being  that 
there  evidently  are  some  costs  that  are 
Involved  that  the  people  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle  get  up  here  and  posture 
against  all  the  time  when  they  happen 
to  affect  the  minority.  Our  point  is 
that  many  of  the  costs  of  running  this 
body  are  involved  with  the  fact  that 
our  committees  around  here  are 
overstaffed,  we  have  far  too  many  sub- 
committees, we  have  a  whole  raft  of 
staff  around  here  that  many  of  us 


think  could  be  cut  back  and  that  we 
think  there  are  ways  of  saving  big 
bucks,  and  all  the  time  what  we  hear 
is  that  the  minority  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  debate,  that  would  reaUy  save 
the  money. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  the 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  pointing  out  that  the  In- 
formation that  has  been  floated  erro- 
neously is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  U  a  lie.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  think  he  said  it 
was  a  lie.  That  the  fixed  expenses,  if 
you  would,  of  this  body,  continue,  with 
the  exception  of  some  items.  But  I 
would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania:  Is  not 
the  real  question  here— and  perhaps 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  should  be 
focusing  on  that— what  is  the  cost  to 
the  system,  what  is  the  cost  to  the 
system  when  the  minority  is  trampled? 
What  is  the  cost  to  the  system  when 
the  State  of  Indiana  is  trampled  in 
terms  of  certification  of  a  candidate? 
What  is  the  cost  to  the  system  when 
people  lose  faith  in  the  system,  this 
House  of  Representatives  has  to  have 
two  people  being  paid,  as  you  said. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Both  are  on  the  pay- 
roU. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Which  is  far  In 
excess  of  any  additional  electricity  or 
a  few  security  patrolmen. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  cost  to  the  system? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  brings  it  back 
to  the  real  issue,  which  of  course  is  the 
issue  that  the  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  do  not  want  to  discuss,  be- 
cause they  do  realize  that,  despite  all 
of  their  rhetoric,  despite  all  of  their 
rhetoric  of  counting  the  ballots,  they 
have  refused  to  do  that,  that  they 
stopped  counting;  and  so,  therefore, 
they  send  up  smokescreens  all  the 
time. 

When  we  get  out  on  the  floor  and 
discuss  the  real  facts,  make  our  points 
very  clearly  to  the  American  people, 
they  then  raise  peripheral  issues  in 
order  to  try  to  divert  the  attention 
away  from  the  real  facts.  They  are 
spending  their  time  talking  about  all 
kinds  of  matters  in  order  to  divert  at- 
tention away  from  the  real  facts  of  the 
matter  here  and  the  real  cost  of  this 
body,  the  real  costs  to  our  constitu- 
tional ssrstem  if  in  fact  they  are  al- 
lowed to  pervert  the  Constitution  in  a 
way  that  they  have  moved  thus  far  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. If  he  would  continue  to  yield, 
I  wonder  where  the  Members  are  who 
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were  talking  about  the  few  dollars  of 
police  protection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  they  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  tht*  issue. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  If  they  could  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  cost  to  the 
constitutional  process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  they  all  voted 
to  i>ay  two  people  for  the  seat  in  Indi- 
ana at  the  same  time.  They  all  voted 
in  that  direction,  and  they  do  not  want 
to  get  out  here  and  discuss  that 
matter  because  they  are  on  record  as 
having  voted  that  way,  which  coat  the 
taxpayers  far  more  than  anything  the 
minority  has  done  thus  far.  So  they 
are  not  about  to  come  out  and  discuss 
that  issue.  The  gentleman  I  think  is 
kind  of  deluding  himself  if  he  thinks 
that  they  are  really  willing  to  discuss 
real  Issues  out  here  on  the  floor.  They 
want  to  take  their  time  on  issues  of 
nonimportance. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.        

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  absolutely 
cannot  believe  my  ears.  This,  majority 
leaders  of  the  House,  is  not  National 
Orange  Juice  Week  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  it  is  not  National  Transcrip- 
tion Week,  it  is  not  any  of  a  number  of 
somewhat  perhaps  nonmeritorious 
subject  that  we  get  up  and  talk  about 
at  great  lengths  at  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. This  is  a  matter  of  seating  a 
Member  of  this  lx>dy  who  is  certified 
by  a  State  as  having  won  an  election 
twice.  And  I  have  seen  no  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  on  the 
Democrat  side,  get  up  and  make  any 
type  of  a  substantive  defense  of  the 
Democrat  majority  refusing  to  count 
the  last  29  ballots  in  this  race,  those 
same  unmarked  ballots,  the  absentee 
ballots,  that  had  been  counted  up  to 
that  point,  until  the  Democrat  con- 
tender got  four  votes  away  or  haaically 
pulled  ahead  of  the  pack  by  four 
votes,  and  then  they  said,  "We  don't 
want  to  count  the  ballots  any  longer," 
and  then  they  stopped  counting. 

D  2250 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  You  had 
over  60  Members  of  the  Republican 
conference  in  this  special  order  that 
took  place  all  night.  These  people  left 
their  families,  they  left  their  homes, 
they  left  other  business  engagements, 
they  did  a  lot  of  sacrificing  to  be  out 
here  to  talk  about  something  thkt  was 
very  important  to  them  and  that  is  de- 
mocracy in  this  United  States.  It  is 
basic  fairness  in  seating  Members  of 
Congress. 

Let  me  teU  you  also  that  it  was  not 
simply  conservatives,  it  was  not  simply 
liberals,  it  was  a  cross-section  of  all 
the  Republican  conference.  Republi- 
cans are  outraged;  a  lot  of  Democrats 
are  outraged,  my  friends,  and  a  lot  of 


people  in  Indiana  and  across  the 
Nation  are  outraged.  Because  it  means 
that  the  Democrat  majority  for  the 
first  time,  "You  really  do  not  have  to 
get  50  percent  of  the  vote  to  win  a  con- 
gressional seat,  you  guys  come  close 
out  there  and  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do." 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else  for 
the  gentleman  that  got  up  and  said, 
"Well,  it  looks  like  we  won  by  four 
votes."  I  got  news  for  you:  I  predicted 
4  weeks  ago  that  you  would  win  by  a 
couple  of  votes.  Some  people  in  my 
District  said  what  are  you  talking 
about;  the  Republicans  are  some  400 
votes  ahead?  I  said  when  the  Demo- 
crat task  force  gets  finished  analyzing 
and  controlling  which  votes  will  be 
counted,  they  wUl  not  be  some  400  and 
some  votes  ahead;  the  Democrat  will 
have  won  and  the  Republican  will 
have  lost. 

They  said,  "My  gosh,  that  is  a  csml- 
cal  view."  I  said  I  am  sorry.  There 
were  very  few  betting  people  in  Amer- 
ica when  that  2-to-l  task  force  took  off 
for  Indiana  who  were  wOltng  to  bet 
that  the  Republican  would  come  out 
the  winner,  and  it  looks  like  they  were 
right. 

Let  us  say  something  else  about  pro- 
priety and  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety. One  of  the  best  points  that  was 
made  last  night,  and  I  hope  Members 
listen  because  this  was  not  a  filibuster 
where  some  Member  of  the  other  body 
gets  up  and  reads  a  phone  book  so  he 
can  claim  some  time.  There  were  very 
articulate  statements  made.  The  one 
gentleman.  Mr.  Codghlin  from  Penn- 
sylvania, made  one  of  the  best  com- 
ments and  best  statements  about  this 
body  I  have  ever  heard.  He  said,  you 
know  this  body  runs  on  comity,  and 
comity  means  respect.  It  means  re- 
spect for  the  minority.  And  he  said  es- 
sentially that  task  force  should  have 
bent  over  backward  to  accommodate 
the  Republicans.  They  should  have 
bait  over  backward  to  be  fair.  How 
can  any  Democrat  stand  up  there  and 
say  how  can  you  be  made  Republi- 
cans? When  they  counted  those  bal- 
lots, they  counted  those  absentee  bal- 
lots imtil  they  pulled  four  votes  ahead, 
and  then  they  said.  "Now  we  think 
perhaps  that  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
right,  and  we  are  going  to  stop  count- 
ing the  ballots  and  we  are  not  going  to 
count  those  last  29  ballots." 

How  could  they  have  expected  any 
other  reaction  except  outrage  from 
the  Republican  side,  from  our  leader- 
ship right  on  down.  That  starts  with 
Mr.  MicBXL  and  goes  right  through 
the  ranks.  Everybody  was  outraged: 
liberals  in  the  Republican  Partjr;  con- 
servatives in  the  Republican  Party.  In 
fact,  I  saw  some  conservatives  stand 
here  last  night  and  wince  a  little  bit 
when  some  of  our  more  moderate 
Members  got  up  and  really  explained 
very  graphically  what  they  think 
about  this  outrage  that  occurred. 


I  think  every  Monber  saw  a  number 
of  them  this  morning,  a  number  of 
people  who  are  very,  very  concerned 
about  dvll  liberties  in  this  country, 
and  about  the  riiAit  to  representation. 
I  would  like  to  ask  something  else 
about  cost:  How  about  the  100  days- 
plus  of  cost  that  the  citizens  of  Indi- 
ana experienced  In  not  having  a  Rep- 
resentative? How  about  that  cost? 
What  is  the  cost  to  democracy?  Well.  I 
wlU  tell  you  something:  If  you  go  over 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  many  aU-night  sessions;  you 
are  not  going  to  have  many  sessions  at 
aU. 

If  they  are  saying  essentially  other 
forms  of  government  can  run  more  ef- 
fectively than  those  in  which  Mem- 
bers get  up  and  speak  their  mind  on 
subjects,  they  are  probably  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  us  understand: 
Dictatorships  tend  to  be  very  efficient. 
They  are  not  very  nice  to  live  imder, 
as  we  know  on  the  minority  side,  be- 
cause what  we  are  hearing  from  the 
Democrats  around  here  is  they  like  ef- 
ficiency. So  when  we  do  something 
like  this,  it  is  not  very  efficient,  and  so 
they  do  not  particularly  like  that.  It 
jtist  happens  to  be  democratic  howev- 
er. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  contrast  here 
between  democracy  and  dictatorship. 
It  gets  played  out  all  the  time  in  this 
body  and  on  this  floor,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  seen  a  few  more  exam- 
ples of  it  here  this  evening. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman    i-om  Utah. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  uhe  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  talk  about  cost 
has  really  outraged  me  even  more.  We 
have  had  a  cost  going  on  for  the  last  3 
months  that  we  did  not  even  have  to 
have  and  that  is  the  recount  process, 
period.  We  never  needed  to  do  that  be- 
cause we  had  a  certified  winner.  We 
never  needed  to  go  through  this  proc- 
ess at  all.  We  never  needed  to  worry 
about  whether  we  were  going  to  pay 
two  salaries.  This  was  all  immaterial 
because  we  knew  who  the  winner  was. 

Then  we  go  through  all  this  process 
and  what  have  we  been  left  with?  We 
have  been  left  with  a  situation  where 
they  have  counted  spoOed  ballots.  Bal- 
lots that  no  one  would  count  under 
normal  circumstances  because  we 
know  that  they  were  spoiled  and  they 
were  set  aside  and  someone  was  given 
a  new  bMlot  because  they  had  asked 
for  a  new  ballot  because  they  had 
spoiled  the  first  one.  They  have  count- 
ed some  of  those,  and  then  the  real 
abuse,  when  they  get  to  the  end,  it 
takes  them  all  but  32  votes  before 
their  man  can  pull  ahead,  and  then 
they  quit  coimting  because  sU  of  a 
sudden  they  have  a  lead. 

We  do  not  know  those  last  32  votes 
would  go,  but  we  know  that  they  were 
not  counted,  and  until  those  are 
counted,  and  until  you  can  eliminate 
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all  those  spoUed  that  should  Dcver 
have  been  counted,  giving  ub  in  aome 
precincts  more  people  voting  than 
signed  the  register,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  have  learned  a  thing  from  this.  We 
have  just  extended  the  period  more; 
created  more  uncertainty,  lack  of 
credibility  in  the  voter's  minds,  and  we 
have  OHnmltted  one  of  the  biggest 
outrages  this  House  has  ever  commit- 
ted.   

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  I  wonder  If 
some  of  those  Democratic  staff  people 
who  seem  to  have  these  figures  instan- 
taneously at  their  fingertips  for  the 
majority  side  has  some  figures  as  to 
how  much  that  task  force  has  cost  us 
and  all  this  recounting  they  have 
done.  Oettlng  the  OAO  and  doing  all 
this.  I  wonder  if  they  have  that  kind 
of  flgxire.  I  doubt  it;  I  doubt  they  have 
it  at  their  fingertips.  I  Imagine  they 
will  try  to  bury  that  somewhere  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  want  to 
know,  they  are  not  going  to  want  the 
American  public  to  know  just  how 
much  it  cost  in  taxpayers'  money  to 
steal  this  election. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  sadly  ironic 
that  today,  as  we  are  faced  with  the 
vote  on  tl4  million  in  assistance  for 
those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom 
and  free  and  fair  elections  in  Nicara- 
gua, that  we  are  faced  with  this  kind 
of  dispute  here. 

I  was  just  talking  to  my  good  friend 
from  California  [Mr.  HtnrncRl  about 
this  quandary,  and  I  wonder  if  he 
might  have  any  comments  on  a  com- 
parison he  could  see  between  this  dis- 
pute which  exists,  because  we  know 
very  well  that  in  1979  there  was  a 
promise  made  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  that  we  would  In  fact  a«e  free 
and  fair  elections. 

I  wonder  If  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia sees  my  comparison  in  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia knows  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  been  waiting  too. 

Mr.  UUNTEK.  I  would  simply  say  I 
think  in  that  letter  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas sent  the  OSA  promising  free  and 
fair  elections,  they  were  not  referring 
to  the  Indiana  Eighth:  I  think  that  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  They 
had  no  idea  at  that  point  that  the  dis- 
pute would  exist.  I  am  sxire. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  rl«ht. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Bfr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  not  think 
the  cost  is  very  significant  Obviously, 
we  are  dealing  with  principle.  If  I  were 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  frankly,  I 
would  let  most  of  the  staff  go  home  on 
almost  all  these  special  orders.  I  think 
we  keep  too  many  of  the  staff  people 
around.  I  think  those  who  have  fami- 
lies ought  to  be  able  to  go  home. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman.     

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Shall  we 
take  a  vote? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Well,  we  could  take  a 
vote  tonight. 

On  the  question  of  what  I  think 
should  be  done,  I  think  something  like 
this  really  helps  to  tear  the  House 
apart.  I  know,  obviously,  what  I  would 
favor  would  be  that  Rick  Mclntyre 
ought  to  be  seated. 

I  want  to  again  read  something  that 
I  referred  to  again  today.  It  was  an 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
and  it  is  significant  because  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  an  independent  newspa- 
per. It  Is  here  within  Washington.  DC; 
within  the  Beltway.  It  responded  im- 
mediately after  the  task  force  made 
their  recommendation. 

This  is  what  the  Washington  Post 
said: 

The  controveny  now  rspldly  coming  to  a 
conclusion  In  the  House  over  who  actually 
won  last  November  In  the  IClshth  District  ot 
Indiana  Inevitably  raises  one  question:  Can 
It  ever  be  determined  with  certainty  who 
won  tuch  a  close  election?  The  proceedings 
before  the  3-Member  Tuk  I\>rce,  which  has 
concluded  two-to-one  that  Democrat  Frank 
MoCloskey  beat  Republican  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre by  4  votes  lusgesta  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  Is  no. 

That  means  no.  it  will  never  be  a  cer- 
tainty. It  will  always  be  in  the  minds 
of  everyone.  Frankly,  I  know  it  will  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side.  It  will  be  in  their  minds  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  actually 
robbed  Rick  Mclntyre  of  his  seat. 

Members  know  how  hard  it  Is  to  run 
for  Congress.  I  had  to  run  S  times 
before  I  got  elected  I  was  defeated  in 
1976  and  1978,  and  I  did  not  get  here 
untU  1980. 

D  asoo 

Do  you  know  the  hurt,  the  pain,  and 
the  agony  when  somebody  is  defeated, 
particularly  in  a  situation  whereby 
they  think  they  are  going  to  be  seated 
and  then  they  are  not  seated,  and  back 
and  forth?  Frankly.  I  would  feel  the 
same  way.  My  heart  would  go  to 
MoCloskey  if  he  were  in  that  same  sit- 
uation. I  mean  it  just  is  not  fair.  So  I 
think  no  one  in  this  Chamber  will  ever 
know  for  sure. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
House,  embroiled  in  an  ear-splitting 
dispute  over  the  outcome"— and  it  is 
ear-splitting— "should  In  fact  declare 
the  seat  vacant  and  let  Indiana  hold 
another  election." 

It  concludes  by  saying:  "But  when 
the  margin  is  so  dose"— as  this  is,  four 


votes— "doubts  inevitably  remain"- 
I  said  before,  we  will  always  wonder,  I 
think  we  will  wonder  who  should  have 
been  seated  and  ask.  did  we  do  the 
right  thing?— "and  the  candidate  who 
Is  declared  the  winner  will  hold  the 
office,  so  far  as  some  of  his  colleagues 
and  constituents  are  concerned,  under 
a  cloud." 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  if  we  do  not 
hold  a  special  election,  you  will  see 
Mclntyre  or  McCloskey  walking 
around  and  you  will  sort  of  whisper 
and  say,  "Hey!  I  wonder  If  he  really 
won  that  election.  I  wonder,  do  you 
think  he  won  that,  or  did  we  do  the 
right  thing?"  You  will  always  wonder. 
Whether  it  be  McCloskey  or  Mclntjrre. 
as  they  walk  down  the  corridor  of  the 
Capitol,  people  will  say,  "There's  the 
guy  who  won  by  four  votes,  and  it 
really  didn't  count."  There  wHl  always 
be  this  cloud. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  agree 
completely:  "In  these  circumstances 
the  by  no  means  unusual  or  cumber- 
some remedy  of  a  special  election  Is  in 
order." 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre,  but  certainly  I  would 
appeal— and  I  know  we  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  thJs 
next  week— to  Members,  and  Members 
will  say,  'What  Is  the  fairest  thing  we 
could  do?" 

First.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  have  a  spe- 
cial election.  Second,  if  you  care,  not 
only  about  that  Indiana  Eighth  Dis- 
trict but  care  about  the  traditions  of 
the  House  and  you  care  about  whether 
or  not  this  body  will  be  torn  apart— be- 
cause, frankly,  the  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  are  really  angry  about 
this,  and  I  am  not  sure  what  Is  going 
to  be  done,  but  frankly  something  will 
be  done— I  think  in  order  to  keep 
peace  and  show  fairness,  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  for  Rick  Mclntsrre. 
for  Frank  McCloskey,  and  for  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  hold  a  special  election  and 
allow  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
who  should  sit  in  this  body  and  for- 
ever remove  that  cloud. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  the  one 
thing  that  Is  not  fair  In  this  process  Is 
the  seating  of  Frank  McCloskey  when 
the  only  way  he  could  win  the  election 
is  when  his  buddies  In  the  House  did 
the  count.  That  we  know  Is  not  fair. 
There  may  be  other  options  that 
would  be  fair  but  that  we  know  is  not. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  precisely  why 
the  minority  feels  so  strongly  and  so 
deeply  that  that  process  cannot  go  for- 
ward without  the  minority's  reacting 
In  a  vehement  fashion. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  him  for  the  out- 
standing effort  he  has  underway  here. 

I  would  like  to  identify  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  predecessor,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la. 

There  Is  an  ironic  twist  to  this,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  some  Members 
from  the  other  side  criticizing  the 
Member  In  the  well  for  this  special 
order  and  for  the  minimal  cost  of  that 
special  order.  It  just  so  happens  that  I 
have  before  me  on  my  desk  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  for 
March  30  and  there  is  a  story  entitled. 
"House  Votes  Increase  In  Committee 
Funding."  The  story  says,  and  I  quote 
exactly: 

At  the  same  time  many  of  Its  members  are 
advocating  freeslng  federal  spending  pro- 
grmma,  the  House  voted  to  authorize  more 
money  (or  its  own  committees  March  2S. 

Now,  we  are  not  talking  about  nick- 
els and  dimes  because  the  resolution 
authorized  $48  million  for  investiga- 
tive costs  of  these  House  committees. 

ILr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  that  figxire? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  It  Is  $48  million 
for  investigative  costs.  And  that  Is 
only  the  half  of  It.  It  Is  estimated  that 
we  will  spend  $86  million  on  commit- 
tees in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  this  year  when  so  many  people 
are  talking  about  costs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Was  that  $86  mil- 
Uon? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  That  is  precisely 
right.  The  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

And  the  Interesting  twist  to  this  is 
that  some  of  the  Members  who  were 
so  critical  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  taking  this  special  order  and  for 
giving  the  minority  one  of  Its  rare  op- 
portunities to  speak  its  will,  to  address 
the  American  people  and  let  them 
know  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  we 
are  discussing,  these  very  Members.  I 
noticed  as  I  looked  back  at  the  score- 
card,  voted  for  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  voted  for  $86 
million? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Well,  they  voted 
for  only  $48  million  in  this  increment. 
It  is  an  incremental  thing.  The  House 
takes  very  good  care  of  itself,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows. 

I  would  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  I  checked  him  on  this,  and  he 
voted  no  on  that  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Thank  goodness. 

Mr.  BOEHLE31T.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  also  voted  no,  and 
a  good  number  of  us  did  because  we 
were  concerned  about  this  excessive 
spending. 

But  the  fact  of  that  matter  is  that 
these  special  orders,  I  think,  are  ex- 
tremely important.  They  give  those  of 
us  who  are  in  the  minority  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  at  some  length  with 
reason,  with  cogent  arguments,  very 
important  Issues  like  the  issue  of  the 


race  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  what  he  Is  doing  in  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  voted 
with  the  gentleman  In  the  well  last 
week  on  a  cost-saving  measure  relative 
to  the  NASA  Program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
noticed  that.  You  and  a  number  of 
your  colleagues  voted  that  way,  and 
we  very  much  appreciate  that.  We 
saved  a  few  million  bucks  there. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  only  came  to  the  well 
because  I  thought  there  was  a  nice 
statement  made  by  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  read 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Washington 
Post  editorial,  and  I  was  hoping  that 
we  would  read  the  second  paragn«>h 
of  the  Washington  Post  editorial, 
which  says  this: 

We  reach  this  conclusion  not  because  we 
think  the  Task  Force  acted  unfairly  or  neg- 
ligently. On  the  contrary,  it  aeems  clear 
that  it  counted  the  votes  it  believed  were 
cast  with  great  accuracy  and  that  It  reached 
its  conclusions  as  to  which  votes  were  cast 
on  principles  that  can  readily  be  defended 
as  impartial  and  fair.  We  don't  agree  with 
Republicans  who  are  describing  the  Task 
Force's  proceedlngB  as  a  "rape." 

That  was  the  next  paragraph  of  the 
Post  editoriaL 

lidr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  It  is  his 
time.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I 
might  reclaim  my  time  and  then  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I 
would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  editorial 
was  written  or  I  know  it  was  written 
before  the  task  force  met  today  or 
before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee met  today,  where  the  official 
counter  for  the  task  force  did  in  fact 
admit  there  were  ballots  that  he  would 
have  counted  that  the  task  force  did 
not  count.  I  wonder  if  the  Post,  upon 
hearing  the  words  of  the  official 
coimter,  will  in  fact  be  as  confident  of 
the  second  paragraph  that  the  gentle- 
man read. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  have 
no  idea.  I  just  wanted  to  read  the 
second  paragraph. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  never  used  the  word 
that  the  gentleman  made  the  com- 


ment on.  and  if  the  gentleman  checks 
the  RBcoas,  he  will  find  I  never  used 
that  word  about  the  task  force. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  What 
word?  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  use  a  word. 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  editorial  goes  on  to 
say.  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  read 
the  very  next  paragraph: 

But  at  the  same  Ume.  to  decide  which 
votes  should  be  counted,  the  Task  Force 
bad  to  make  exceedingly  fine  Judgments 
about  which,  inevitably,  fair-minded  people 
might  reasonably  disagree.  By  a  2-1  biparti- 
san vote,  for  example,  the  Task  Force  decid- 
ed to  count  absentee  ballots  that  were  itot 
notarised  and  were  sent  by  coimty  clerks  to 
precincts.  But  by  a  2-1  partisan  vote,  the 
Task  Force  decided  not  to  count  unnota- 
rteed  absentee  ballots  that  were  retained  by 
coimty  clerks. 

Then  It  ends,  as  I  made  the  com- 
ment before— and  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  Is  for  a  special  elec- 
tion—and it  says:  "In  these  drcum- 
stances  the  by  no  mearts  unusual  or 
cumbersome  remedy  of  a  special  elec- 
tion is  In  order." 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  l»— 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  Is  a  fair- 
minded  person,  too— dam.  you  know 
you  want  to  do  the  right  thing  by  both 
of  these  people,  and  reasonably  it  wQl 
make  a  difference  with  different  coun- 
ties involved  and  evenrthing  else,  but  a 
special  election  would  turn  It  back  to 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  and  let  them  make  a  decision. 
I  think  that  Is  fair,  and  that  Is  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  agree. 
I  just  wanted  to  get  the  rest  of  the  edi- 
torial in. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  a 
description  of  the  task  force's  proceed- 
ings as  a  "rape"  might  not  be  a  fair  de- 
scription, as  a  fair-minded  person? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  I  think,  expressed  our 
sentiments.  We  think  that  might  be  a 
UtUe  mild. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  You 
think  that  might  be  a  Uttle  mild? 

Frankly  speaking,  I  watched  the 
debate  last  night,  and  I,  frankly,  do 
not  know  what  went  on  in  the  task 
force  and  I  for  one  am  very  interested 
in  finding  the  technicalities. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Ml.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Just  a 
second.  It  Is  his  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  continue  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washingt<m. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I 
watched  it  last  night.  I  do  not  know 
the  technicalities  of  this  question,  and 
I  am  very  interested  in  finding  out  the 
answers  to  the  technicalities  of  this 
question.  If  I  think  technically  the 
vote  was  misconstrued.  I  will  vote  that 
way.  I  do  not  know  the  technicalities, 
and  I  want  to  hear  theoL  But  there 
were  descriptions  last  night  that  were 
absolutely  out  of  order  with  the  deco- 
rum of  this  House. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  understands 
that  one  of  the  reasons  that  is  taking 
place  is  because  there  Is  a  very,  very 
strong  feeling  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  not  certain  that  many  of  the 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  concern  about 
this  issue.  It  Is  a  concern  with  an  issue 
that  we  feel  is  fundamental  to  the  mi- 
nority: that  if  In  fact  this  prooea  is  al- 
lowed to  go  forward  conducted  in  the 
way  it  has  been  conducted  thus  far. 
that  it  runs  the  risk  of  perhaps  disen- 
franchising much  of  the  minority  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
>      Speaker,  wfll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKSR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  One  of 
the  things  I  was  noticing  last  night,  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  a  small  sub- 
committee. I  am  proud  to  be  chairman 
of  the  small  subcommittee.  I  have  an 
outstanding  ranking  minority  member 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Pislos  from 
Texas.  Last  night  it  was  consistently 
said  all  the  time  about  suppressing  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

Now,  I  feel  pretty  confident,  to  teU 
you  the  truth,  that  the  subcommittee 
that  I  happen  to  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  that  I  do  not  think  the  mi- 
nority would  say  that. 

The  first  bill  that  will  come  to  this 
floor  out  of  that  subcommittee  Is  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  excellent  ranking 
minority  member,  Jags  Pislos  from 
Texas.  That  Is  the  first  bill  we  acted 
upon. 

I  mean,  there  were  descriptions  last 
night  saying  things  we  do  in  the  ma- 
jority that  were  absolutely  inaccurate. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  then  I 
will  get  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  the  gentleman  listened  to  the 
debate  last  night 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Three 
hours  Is  alL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  Just  ask  the 
gentleman  this.  The  point  of  our  argu- 
ment was  this.  It  was  that  they  count- 
ed unnotariaed  absentee  ballots  that 
had  been  distributed  to  the  precincts. 
which  actually  was  an  improper  move 
under  the  task  force  analysis:  but 
when  Mr.  McCloskey  got  four  votes 
ahead  and  they  had  some  29  unnotar- 
ized  absentee  ballots  with  real  people's 
names  on  them  and  real  people's  ad- 
dresses on  them,  the  task  force  says, 
"Even  though  there  were  notarized 
statements  or  there  were  sworn  state- 
ments from  the  county  clerks  that 
they  had  secured  those  ballots,  nobody 
messed  with  them,"  they  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  count  the  last  29  bal- 
lots." 

Now,  my  question  to  the  gentleman, 
and  he  has  asked  some  fair  questions 


of    us,    would    the    gentleman    have 
counted  the  last  29  ballots? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  It  de- 
pends on  what  the  certification  was.  I 
do  not  have  the  information,  I  do  not. 

Frankly,  If  a  person  was  not  very 
close  within  this  task  force  situation, 
I,  frankly,  do  not  know  how  we  would 
have  the  information.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force  makes  an 
argument  on  those  29  ballots.  I  have 
not  heard  that.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  hear  that  tomorrow. 
I  want  to  hear  that  argument.  I  have 
beard  the  argument  the  gentleman 
said.  I  want  to  hear  that  other  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  that  analysis  when  It 
comes  forth,  to  look  at  the  facts  and 
come  back  and  tell  lu  he  would  have 
counted  all  the  ballots. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  California,  I  will  abso- 
lutely do  that.  I  want  to  have  a  chance 
to  see  all  the  facts.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hope  the  point  Is 
made  in  the  gentleman's  caucus  to- 
morrow that  the  official  counter  hired 
by  the  House  at  some  expense  did  in 
fact  tell  the  task  force  and  teU  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
today  that  he  would  have  counted  the 
ballots.  That  Is  something  that  Is  get- 
ting lost  In  this  whole  process. 

We  are  dealing  In  very  fine  technica- 
lities, but  the  person  that  we  hired, 
who  supposedly  was  to  tell  us  how  this 
election  should  have  been  conducted, 
said  today  on  the  record.  It  Is  on  tape 
of  him  saying  that  he  would  have 
counted  the  ballots.  It  was  a  task  force 
decision  not  to  count  the  ballots. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  will 
complete  on  this  and  then  I  will  sit 
and  listen  some  more. 

I  will  make  sure  I  ask  that  quesUon 
tomorrow,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  raise 
the  point  on  the  cost  of  this  special 
order. 

I  also  want  to  say.  the  gentleman 
forgot  about  that  special  order.  There 
was  a  special  order  here  2  or  8  years 
ago  on  behalf  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeie.  It  reaUy  was  on  behalf  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  freese,  but  it  was  the 
whole  nuclear  arms  race  that  went  all 
night.  I  participated  in  that.  I  was  part 
of  the  organiser  of  that  and  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

I  am  not  a  person  that  thinks  that 
having  a  special  order  on  an  Important 
Issue  Is  wrong.  I  think  It  Is  right;  but  I 
do  believe  that  we  all  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  fairness  to  the  facts 
and  try  to  get  as  much  information  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point. 


The  thing  is  about  the  special  orders 
is  that  they  do  provide  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  in  depth  a  lot  of  Issues.  The 
loss  of  that  by  nitpicking,  as  has  been 
going  on,  I  think  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous disservice  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  tremendous  disservice 
to  the  future  of  debate  of  serious 
issues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  as  the  genUeman  well  knows, 
even  though  he  Is  from  the  majority, 
there  are  some  issues  that  sometimes 
cannot  get  schediiled  for  legislative 
debate  and  the  only  way  we  can  deal 
with  those  important  national  issues  is 
to  bring  them  to  the  floor  under  pro- 
cedures such  as  this.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  that  and  I  think  it  is 
extremely  Important  that  in  the 
House  we  do  it. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  may  be  taken  out  of  sequence  at 
this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  OUTRAGE  OP  THE  INDIANA 
EIGHTH  TASK  PORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McCahd- 
Lxss]  Is  recognized  for  60  mlnutee. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  number  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested In  participating  in  that  part 
of  the  program  that  I  have.  I  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Cli^.  Browh]  who  has  been  very  pa- 
tient. I  am  siire  he  has  something  of 
substance  to  contribute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  regarding  this 
matter,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  re- 
spond. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  being  willing  to  respond 
to  the  issue. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  Issue  over  last  night  and  the  pre- 
ceding weeks,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  key  points  that  I  am  not 
sure  have  been  spelled  out  clearly  in 
the  press. 

Pirst  of  aU,  if  I  understand  the  case 
correctly,  this  election  was  certified 
and  then  a  recount  was  taken  and  it 
was  recertified,  that  the  Democratic 
candidate  had  some  concerns  about 
the  rules  that  were  followed  in  count- 
ing the  ballots. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  If  the  procedure  that  In- 
diana used  was  challenged  In  court. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  case  could  have  been 
brought  under  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act  if  In  fact  there  was  a 
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valid  court  case,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  McCloskey.  who  it 
seems  to  me  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  him  because  he  was  not  certified 
and  Mr.  Mclntyre  was.  never  brought 
a  suit  under  the  Federal  Contested 
Elections  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
see  if  I  understand  this  correctly.  The 
House  is  questioning  the  validity  of 
the  Indiana  State  laws  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  proper  and  constitu- 
tional and  yet  the  loser  In  that  elec- 
tion, the  Democratic  candidate,  chose 
not  to  contest  those  Indiana  laws  In 
the  courts  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  correct,  and  not 
only  that,  but  when  we  got  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Indiana 
laws  had  resulted  in  fraud,  the  task 
force  Itself  reported,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PAmcTTA]  report- 
ed to  the  task  force  that  they  foimd 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  kind  of 
fraud  within  the  process,  so  that  in 
fact  we  were  not  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion as  was  described  to  us  on  opening 
day  where  an  election  was  held  under 
questionable  circumstances. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  hold 
this  off  for  1  second  and  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Would  the  other  two  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  on  the  floor  please 
take  the  microphones?  This  Is  very  im- 
portant. There  is  one  open  at  the 
Democratic  leadership  desk. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Are  we  going  to 
call  this  the  "California  connection"? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I 
wanted  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McCAHDLcas]  is 
now  a  historical  figure.  During  the 
gentleman's  special  order  we  have  now 
set  a  House  record  for  the  longest  con- 
tinuous seaslon  In  197  years  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  proud  moment  for 
the  State  of  California  that  all  of  us 
are  here  protecting  the  Constitution 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  whose  fascinating 
conversation  I  so  historically  inter- 
rupted. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
questioning  and  probing  of  this  gentle- 
man and  all  of  us  Lb  going  to  continue 
to  elucidate  the  facts  tonight. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  more  than 
150  years  of  precedent  has  been  set  by 
the  decision  that  was  made  by  this 
House  In  not  seating  a  representative 


from  any  district,  not  only  the  Eighth 
District. 

We  all  know  that  precedent  indicat- 
ed that  a  Member  should  have  been 
seated  and  then  if  there  was  a  ques- 
tion that  had  taken  place  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  that  Member  had  been  duly 
elected,  he  should  have  stepped  aside. 

So  while  the  gentleman  says  that 
precedent  has  been  set  as  far  as  the 
length  of  this  special  order,  it  is  tragic 
that  the  precedent  was  set  in  not  pro- 
viding a  half  million  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  representative  In  the 
most  Important  deliberative  body  in 
the  world. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  two  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  it  is  not 
with  the  desire  or  gladness  that  we 
break  the  record,  but  it  was  with  the 
need  to  express  ourselves  on  a  subject 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  time  that  was 
involved. 

I  }rield  again  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  have  just  two  other  questions  for 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if 
he  would  be  so  kind  to  respond. 
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We  had  established  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  who  lost  the  election 
in  Indiana  did  not  object  or  contest 
the  vidldity  of  the  Indiana  laws  in  the 
courts  of  this  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Did  the  Democratic  majority 
who  have  thus  far  set  aside  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  laws  that  they  have 
set  aside,  what  their  purpose  was? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  f  ainlllar  in 
enotigh  detail  with  the  specifics  of  the 
task  force  to  know  exactly  what  they 
set  aside. 

In  adopting  their  rules,  however, 
they  did  set  aside  certain  of  the  proce- 
dures  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that  I 
would  interpret  as  being  the  guards 
against  fraud. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  the  laws  that  were  set  aside 
here  were  ones  that  were  meant  to 
protect  the  ballot  box  against  fraud 
and  provide  proper  authentication  and 
soon?         

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  be  my  in- 
terpretation for  the  reasons  for  those 
laws.  And  most  of  the  ones  set  aside 
were  in  fact  in  that  category. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand also,  were  the  laws  of  Indi- 
ana set  aside  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority, do  those  laws  conflict  with  Fed- 
eral laws  in  this  area?  Is  there  a  Feder- 
al statute  that  outlaws  those?  Does 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  outlaw  the  Indi- 
ana law?     

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  The  only  thing  I 


would  say  to  the  gentleman  Is  that  the 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act  was 
set  up  in  order  to  resolve  such  disputes 
and  that  if  In  fact  you  believe  that  the 
laws  of  your  State  have  somehow  dis- 
enfranchised voters,  or  in  some  way 
impacted  adversely  upon  your  elec- 
tion, you  can  take  those  kinds  of  con- 
tests to  the  Federal  Courts,  to  the 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act.  That 
was  the  whole  reason  for  putting  it 
into  place,  and  it  is  passing  strange 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
McCloskey  never  sought  to  use  that 
remedy  as  a  part  of  the  case  that  he 
made. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
just  review  the  facts  if  I  understand 
them.  If  I  have  misstated  them  I  hope 
Members  of  the  House  will  correct  me. 

But  first  of  all,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  Democratic  candidate  did 
not  choose  to  contest  the  Indiana  laws 
in  court.  No  challenge  was  brought  to 
that  certification  of  the  Republican 
candidate  in  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Second,  those  laws  were  meant  to 
protect  the  validity  of  the  ballot  box 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

Third,  the  House  has  chosen  to  set 
aside  those  laws  even  though  they  do 
not  conflict  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ards and  the  Federal  statutes  that  are 
on  the  books. 

I  just  would  observe  one  thing.  I 
think  it  Is  terribly  Important  that  this 
body,  when  it  makes  its  final  decision, 
answer  the  question  of  why  In  break- 
ing the  rules  and  setting  up  new  rules 
they  were  not  applied  consistently. 

One  last  thing  from  the  gentleman 
from  California.  If  I  might  be  permit- 
ted just  a  few  seconds  more.  I  would 
like  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  this  body,  I  think  it  is  very  appro- 
priate we  begin  to  think  about  the  cost 
to  this  body  and  we  oiight  to  talk 
about  specifics.  The  fact  is  we  have 
1,200  policemen  that  guard  this  build- 
ing and  our  offices.  1,200.  If  we  want 
to  control  spending  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  costs,  let  me  suggest 
that  we  can  get  by  with  less  than  half 
that  

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  How 
many  elevator  operators? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  We  have 
in  the  past  spent  close  to  a  million  a 
year  for  elevator  operators.  Actually 
that  sum  is  down,  but  there  is  still  a 
larne  number  of  them. 

The  folks  who  are  listening  to  these 
proceedings  should  imderstand  that 
those  are  elevators  that  are  automatic, 
that  require  no  operator. 

I  would  just  mention  with  regard  to 
the  committees.  It  was  mentioned  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  Congress  in  the  past. 
The  district  that  I  represented  when  I 
came  to  Congress  is  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado.  The  chairman  for 
many,  many  years  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  TTimiiiLr  Affairs  in  the 
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Houae  of  RepreaentatlTM  was  a  Demo- 
cratic If  ember.  When  Wayne  Aaptnall 
came  to  Congreaa  there  were  four  fuU- 
time  ataff en  on  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affalra  Committee.  They  did  more 
work  when  they  bad  four  staffers 
than  at  any  time  since.  That  is  not  a 
subjeettre  Judgment  I  mean  th-; 
number  of  bflla  and  the  number  of 
bills  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
the  nimiber  of  bUls  passrrl  and  acted 
on.  and  the  legislation  performed  by 
four  full-time  staffers. 

I  think  Amolcans  would  be  shocked 
to  realise  that  we  bad  73  full-time 
staffers  last  year  and  they  do  less 
work  than  the  4  people  did. 

I  mean  any  ^ne  we  want  to  talk 
about  cost  around  this  place,  let  me 
assure  the  gentleman  all  we  have  to  do 
is  drhre  In  the  garage  and  you  pass 
seven  parking  attendants  to  get  to 
your  parking  spot  in  this  place.  Now 
you  know  even  Members  of  Congress 
can  find  their  parking  spot  after  a 
whUe. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  waste  and 
extravagance  and  expense.  I  think  It  is 
an  Important  subject  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  deal  with  that  subject 
directly,  because,  believe  me,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Oovemment,  the  execu- 
tive, the  Judicial  or  anything  Involved 
In  the  legislative  process  that  has 
overrent  and  wasted  money  as  badly 
as  this  House  of  Representatives.  And 
I  hope  that  we  wiU  take  that  subject 
up  as  we  consider  the  debate. 

I  thank  the  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCANDLESa  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  for  his  com- 
ments. They  are  weU  taken  and  I  cer- 
tainly subscribe  to  some  of  the  cost 
cuttiixg  that  I  also  have  observed. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gmtleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CoBLs]  who  has  beoi  very  patient 

Mr.  COBLE.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  earlier  when  we  were 
dlsnisslng  costs  indicated  that  all  of 
the  majority  have  voted  to  pay  two 
Congressmen  or  two  Members  from 
Indiana.  I  believe  technically  there 
were  four  or  five  on  the  other  side 
who  voted  with  us,  so  technically  they 
all  did  not  vote  In  an  exerdae  of  ex- 
travagance. That  is  a  technical  point 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  probably 
did  not  Intend  to  imply  they  all  did.  I 
think  four  or  five  did  vote  to  seat 
Mclntyre. 

I  will  be  very  brief.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan again  for  having  yielded. 

Someone  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Washington  Post  did  not 
agree  with  the  descriptions  that  were 
used  cm  this  floor  last  evening  regard- 
ing the  rape  that  was  committed 
against  the  mincnlty  Members  of  this 
House  in  the  task  force  decision  to 
refuse  to  seat  Mclntyre  in  the  Indiana 
contest.  I  think  that  is  subject  to  in- 


terpretation as  to  whether  or  not  a 
rape  occurred. 

The  fact  that  the  Washington  Post 
has  in  fact  called  for  a  special  election 
in  the  case  clearly  Indicates  to  me  that 
the  Post  editorial  board  was  not  haM>y 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  task 
force  conducted  Itself.  Certainly  the 
majority  members  of  that  task  force, 
and  I  am  in  agreement  I  think  per- 
haps that  as  was  said  earlier.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  word  "rape"  very  likely 
was  an  appropriate  descriptive  term  as 
to  what  occurred  to  the  voters  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dunal. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  California  colleague  for  yielding.  I 
must  say  what  I  said  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  that  precedent  had  been 
set  by  not  seating  a  Representative 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
But  really  there  has  been  a  continual 
performance  of  abuse  by  the  majority 
party  in  several  processes.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  that  of  the  proc- 
ess of  redlstrlctlng  In  California. 

In  the  last  election  we  received  as 
Republicans  49.6  percent  of  the  votes 
to  the  Democrat's  48.4  percent  of  the 
vote.  Yet  because  of  that  process  of 
gerrymandering  we,  as  Republicans, 
only  hold  40  percent  of  those  seats 
while  the  majority  party  holds  60  per- 
cent of  the  seats. 

We  have  one  of  the  victims,  fortu- 
nately having  returned  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  but  he  was  a 
victim  of  that  redistricting  process, 
and  that  is  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoBHAH].  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  him  a  little  assessment  of 
whAt  that  process  did  to  him  and  if 
there  was  in  fact  continued  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  party. 

Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  I  yield  to  my 
other  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 

DOHHAK] 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  There  is  a  great  socio- 
logical as  well  as  adventure  work  of 
written  art  called  "Lord  of  the  Rings" 
by  a  famous  British  author,  and  it 
shows  how  a  group  of  young  students 
in  an  airplane  crash  on  an  island, 
without  the  ttenefit  of  adult  supervi- 
sion passing  on  tradition  to  them  even- 
tually retiimed  to  a  barbaric  and  a 
primitive  state.  It  has  been  stated  by 
many  anthropologists  and  sociologists 
that  civUisation  is  only  18  years  at  any 
given  point  from  barbarism,  assuming 
that  it  takes  from  1  to  18  years  of  edu- 
cating our  young  daughters  and  sons 
Into  our  civilization  to  save  them  from 
reverting  to  this  barbaric  state. 


Now,  if  that  is  true,  that  means  that 
the  depth  of  our  civility,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  in  a  House  like  this  the 
word  we  discussed  at  length  last  night 
the  comity,  the  good  feeling  that  we 
have  for  one  another,  those  traditions 
are  built  up  over  a  long  time.  And  they 
can  unravel  very  quickly. 

I  twaiwitmiw  since  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  has  brought  it 
up  that  the  reapportionment  butch- 
ery would  be  a  better  way  to  describe 
it  than  gerrymandering,  because  Gov. 
Elbrldge  Gerry  tnsn  Massachusetts, 
who  did  his  handicraft  work  with 
maps  in  the  period  of  1809.  1810  and 
gave  the  name  salamander  to  a  district 
that  has  a  long  swooping  tall  on  it  and 
probably  Included  the  Cape  Cod  area, 
that  rough  use  of  the  pcsicil  to  craft 
out  maps  to  someone's  political  advan- 
tage is  nothing  resembling  the  butch- 
ery that  took  place  in  California. 
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Now  I  maintain  that  the  arrogance 
of  what  the  Democratic  majority  got 
away  with  in  the  State  of  California  so 
impressed,  in  an  ugly  and  negative 
way,  some  of  the  Members  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle  in  this  House 
that  it  began  to  desensitize  them  to  ci- 
vility, to  decency,  to  the  comity  in  the 
House. 

Bfr.  DREIER.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  about  his  particular  case.  What 
exactly  happened? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  My  dis- 
trict was  a  coastal  district  that  had 
been  slowly  put  together  through  two 
prior  reapportionments.  Because 
people  tend  to  hold  onto  their  proper- 
ty longer  when  it  is  near  the  ocean 
and  has  a  beautiful  ocean  breeze  and 
my  prior  district  with  the  number  of 
27,  much  different  than  the  27th  rep- 
resented now  by  Mxl  Lcvnrx  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  reaUy  a  district  that  was 
smog-free  because  the  ocean  breezes 
blowing  off  beautiful  Santa  Monica 
Bay  held  back  the  Infamous  Los  Ange- 
les smog.  That  district  was  a  string  of 
pearls.  I  call  It,  of  Republican  cities 
along  the  coast  because  they  had  deep 
tradition  of  people  putting  down  roots 
and  staying  in  these  beautiful  cities. 

When  it  was  conceded  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  adjoining  four  Democratic 
districts  as  it  did,  after  the  1960  census 
and  the  1970  census  I  knew  getting 
elected  In  1976  that  I  would  be  up 
against  it  in  1982  to  hold  onto  this  seat 
if  the  Democratic  majority  played 
with  it  at  all. 

Now  the  late  gentleman  that  some 
Members  here  are  trying  to  break 
precedent  and  name  Federal  parks 
after,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  carried  a 
longstanding  grudge  against  me.  I  do 
not  mind  talking  about  the  past.  He  is 
probably  in  heaven  now  so  he  could 
not  care. 

He  came  on  my  television  show  in 
Los  Angeles  In  another  life  and  he  ac- 


cused    a     great     Senator,     George 
Murphy,  of  being  a  racist 

Senator  Murphy,  when  he  got  elect- 
ed. Jerked  the  i4>polntment  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  he  didn't  even  know,  they 
were  Just  names  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
One  of  them  I  believe  was  called  Cecil 
Poole,  who  happened  to  be  a  fine 
black  attorney  from  the  San  Francisco 
area,  a  Democrat  an  activist  Senator 
Murphy  did  not  know  who  he  was.  He 
Just  Jeited  the  name  to  put  in  his  ap- 
pointee. After  all.  he  had  beaten 
Pierre  Salinger. 

With  this.  Burton,  who  was  either  In 
the  assembly  in  California  or  Just  in 
the  State  senate,  said  that  George 
Murphy  was  a  racist.  I  told  him  there 
was  not  a  racist  bone  in  Senator  Mur- 
phy's body.  He  is  still  alive  and  well 
and  can  take  care  for  himself.  He  was 
in  Washington.  This  was  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

So  I  said  "Retract  that  statement 
and  if  you  do  not  retract  that  state- 
ment you  are  not  haU  the  man  he  is 
and  If  you  do  not  I  will  throw  you  off 
my  television  show." 

Burton  would  not  retract  the  state- 
ment so  I  threw  him  off  my  television 
show. 

Well.  Phil  Burton  had  a  long 
memory.  So  he  told  our  colleague, 
JXRBT  Lbwis,  told  our  colleague.  Bnx 
Thomas.  "I  am  going  to  get  DoxaAM  if 
it  is  the  last  thing  I  do."  So  I  got  on 
the  train  on  the  way  to  the  Raybum 
BuUdlng  one  day  and  I  said.  "Phil,  tell 
me.  would  you  really  carry  a  grudge 
for  over  a  decade?  Are  you  going  to  do 
any  particular  carving  on  my  seat?" 
And  he  looked  at  me  with  that  big  in- 
nocent look  that  he  could  affect  and 
he  said  "I  am  a  mere  servant  of  the 
Lord."  That  is  why  I  have  to  assume 
he  is  in  heaven  because  he  is  a  servant 
of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well, 
he  proceeded  to  cut  my  seat  up,  if  you 
want  to  step  on  my  punchline.  But  no, 
go  ahead.  He  cut  it  in  three  pieces  is 
what  he  did.  And  the  northern  piece  is 
now  represented  by  a  fine  Congress- 
man, Mxl  I^vxhk.  a  middle  piece  is 
kind  of  spread  out  over  several  areas. 
The  bottom  half,  beautiful  Palos 
Verdes,  is  represented  by  our  col- 
league. Dah  LmtoHxir.  very  well.  So 
that  was  the  end  of  the  27th  District. 
He  did  me  a  favor.  He  pushed  me  into 
the  U.S.  Senate  primary.  I  got  to  see 
northern  California.  That  was  a  de- 
lightful year  for  me.  Then  I  was  on 
the  beach  for  2  years.  I  was  hanging 
around  the  Cloakroom,  walking 
around  the  floor,  sometimes  you  guys 
would  say  hello  to  me,  sometimes  you 
would  not.  Usually  you  are  nice  to  me. 

Then  Bnx  Dahhkhxtkr  said, 
"DoBiiAH,  I  found  your  seat.  What  was 
left  of  the  27th  District  slid  into 
Orange  County  and  some  guy  named 
Jerry  Patterson  has  it.  Go  take  it  back 


from  him."  And  I  did  and  it  is  a  happy 
ending.  I  was  even  walking  throuiAi 
the  halls  today  thinking  what  a  lucky 
fellow  I  am. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  We  are 
very  happy  that  you  took  that  seat 
back.  I  think  what  you  have  Just  don- 
onstrated  is  the  arrogance  that  we  are 
seeing  and  the  treatment  of  the  elec- 
tl<m  of  the  Eifllith  District  of  Indiana 
is  a  continuatton  of  behavioral  pat- 
terns that  we  have  seen  in  the  past  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  party. 

I  thank  my  friend  fnmi  California 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  If  the 
gentlonan  from  California  would 
allow  me  to  Just  bridge  this  assump- 
tion of  mine  which  I  think  is  quite 
valid.  I  do  believe  that  that  act  of  ar- 
rogance in  ch(v>plng  up  our  California 
ocmgreasional.  senate,  and  State  as- 
sembly seats  was  so  overdone  that 
even  Phillip  Burton  in  his  wildest 
dreams  never  thought  he  would  get 
away  with  it.  They  thought  with  Rea- 
gan's big  victory  in  1980.  his  tremen- 
dous legislative  victories  in  this  House 
in  1981  and  1982  that  they  were 
doomed  in  1982.  Now  this  is  early  1982. 
They  thought  they  were  going  to  get 
wiped  out  again  in  the  1982  midterm 
elections. 

Well.  Btirton  said.  "I  will  draw  the 
most  outlandish  district  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  in  two  centuries."  And 
he  proceeded  to  do  it  and  announced 
to  the  world,  "This  is  my  contribution 
to  abstract  modem  art."  And  he 
laughed,  expecting  to  get  his  knucldes 
rapped. 

When  the  American  public  did  noth- 
ing, when  the  Republican  Party  did 
nothing,  a  few  thousand  dollars  were 
allocated  to  fight  back,  and  they  got 
away  with  it.  they  passed  around  the 
maps  in  the  Democratic  Cloakroom 
and  they  said.  "My  God.  what  is  this 
crap?  These  are  your  maps  in  Califor- 
nia? Why  the  Republicans  are  door- 
mats. Let's  walk  on  their  faces.  We  can 
get  away  with  anything.  Look  at  these 
stupid  maps/* 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  they 
are  doing  the  same  to  us  in  Indiana 
right  now. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callfotnla.  That 
set  the  pattern  of  what  we  are  seeing 
here  with  a  sleazy  three-vote  margin. 
Three  votes  was  not  good  enough, 
three.  I  told  Tomr  Coxlbo  in  the  hall 
2  days  earlier,  "Tomr,  you  had  better 
come  up  with  five.  Anything  else 
really  stinks,  reelu  to  high  heaven  like 
a  rotting  fish  held  up  to  the  moon- 
light" You  know  what?  They  could 
not  qiiite  get  it  to  five  because  they 
had  the  three  win  and  they  Imow  that 
sounds  kind  of  funny.  Three,  twee.  A 
twee-vote  win.  They  looked  at  it.  They 
had  22  baUots  that  cut  11/11.  So  that 
would  have  brought  it  up,  both  sides 
even  still  with  the  three  spread. 

Ask  Bill  Thomas  about  that  ugly 
last  session  with  much  yelling.  Again 


they  decided.  "Well,  here  is  a  ballot 
that  has  a  mark  on  it  Is  that  a  mark? 
I  dcm't  know.  Get  the  magnifying 
^aas.  Yes,  it  looks  like  a  mark  to  me. 
Throw  it  out  Then  it  will  only  come 
up  10  and  11."  Or  I  think  it  was  12  and 
11.  They  squeaked  out  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, Thomas  shouting  back  no  and 
the  other  two  saying,  "Sorry,  2-1,  we 
whipped  you."  They  even  took  the 
fourth  vote.  So  then  it  had  the  ring  of 
four  Instead  of  twee. 

And  that  is  the  sleazy  way  this 
whole  operation  went.  The  truth  is  I 
am  embarrassed  for  the  majority 
party,  I  am  embarrassed  for  my 
friends  in  that  party.  I  am  embar- 
rassed for  this  House.  It  seems  like  a 
bad  dream.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Does  it 
surprise  you,  though,  based  on  the 
Calif omla  redistricting? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes.  I 
admit  to  being  stupidly  naive.  I  sat 
over  here  with  our  good  friend.  Hkhht 
Htdx.  when  Rick  Mclntyre  was  not 
sworn  in  and  he  was  seated  a  few 
chairs  away.  I  said.  "Hshbt,  I  think 
they  have  got  themselves  In  a  bind. 
They  have  got  their  Juices  flowing  a 
little  overeagerly.  It  happens  some- 
times in  the  NRCC.  Tomr  Coklho  Is 
trying  to  play  catch-up  with  Our 
VAHDxa  Jagt  in  the  money  depart- 
ment. He  is  falling  way  short.  He  is  a 
little  bit  Jealous  and  angry.  So  they 
are  reaching  here.  The  Speaker  is  a 
tough  Irish  politician.  I  love  him  be- 
cause I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a 
tough  Irish  politician  at  least  one  day 
a  weelL."  And  I  said  further,  "The 
Speaker  is  uncomfortable  with  this.  So 
is  the  very  eloquent  gentleman,  the  ar- 
ticulate gentleman  from  Texas.  They 
are  going  to  go  through  some  motions 
here  and  they  will  eventually  seat 
Rick  Mclntyre.  Why  not  put  up  a 
little  fight?  The  sad  thing,  it  is  going 
to  cost  them  some  money." 

Now  we  find  out  we  are  going  to  pay 
them. 

You  know  what  Hkitrt  Htdi  did?  He 
pulled  back  in  his  chair  and  he  looked 
at  me  and  he  said,  "Bos,  you  have  got 
to  be  kidding.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?  Don't  you  know  they  will  not  go 
through  this  operation  without  steal- 
ing this  seat?  What  do  you  think  they 
did  to  you  in  California  with  these 
ugly  maps  out  there  that  you  showed 
me  that  I  still  can  hardly  beUeve?" 

I  said,  "HxifBY,  this  is  before  the 
public  This  is  a  man's  congressional 
seat  No  way." 

Well,  I  was  wrong.  I  mean  I  am 
shocked,  surprised,  abused;  I  feel  like  a 
little  kid  in  school  who  had  my  bal- 
loons blown  up  in  front  of  me.  I  do  not 
believe  yet  that  they  can  pull  this  off. 
I  still  think  there  is  a  chance  that 
wiser  heads  like  our  great  Speaker  and 
our  great  majority  leader  will  pull 
back  from  this  and  say,  "Let's  have  a 
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specUU  election  and  let's  have  Tony 
and  Ouy  duke  it  out  In  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  with  great  SO-second 
spots.  Well  all  go  up  into  the  precinct. 
It  will  be  a  great  catharsis  and  we  will 
all  be  satisfied  with  whomever  wins." 

O  2340 

I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  get 
away  with  three  votes  pushed  up  to 
four,  and  pull  off  this  rape.  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  great  deal  of  reluctance  to  subject 
the  dtlsens  of  Indiana  to  more  poli- 
ticking than  anyone  should  have  to 
endure  Just  to  have  a  voice  in  Con- 
gress, there  is  only  one  way  to  settle 
the  mess  in  the  Eighth  District  of  In- 
diana once  and  for  all. 

We  must  conduct  a  special  election 
in  that  district,  and  if  the  majority 
party  in  this  House  has  any  shred  of 
decency  and  fair  play  left,  they  will 
agree  to  do  so. 

From  the  very  beginning,  this  has 
been  a  case  which  the  majority  party 
has  used  to  shatter  precedents. 

I  should  note  that  it  hasn't  been  Just 
Republicans  crying  foul  play  on  this 
case.  Newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
including  the  Washington  Post,  have 
editorialized  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  should 
have  been  seated  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  House  conducted  a  recount— for 
the  obvious  reason  that  no  district 
should  be  denied  representation  in 
Congress,  regardless  of  how  close  the 
election  was. 

Unfortiuiately.  it  wasn't  enough  for 
the  House  leadership  to  deny  the 
people  of  that  district  representation 
for  4  months.  The  task  force  has  held 
out  of  the  coimt  29  nonnotarized  ab- 
sentee ballots,  even  though  many 
other  ballots  improperly  marked  and 
Identified  have  been  counted  in  this 
recount.  It's  not  svuprislng  to  leam 
that  those  29  ballots  are  held  by 
county  clerks  in  counties  that  Mcln- 
tyre won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  entire  episode  has 
reminded  me  of  an  Aesop's  Fable,  a 
fable  that  clearly  reminds  us  of  the 
importance  of  taking  responsible 
action— and  having  the  courage  to  do 
what  is  right. 

This  fable  was  recorded  more  than 
2,500  years  ago.  but  its  message  speaks 
clearly  to  our  responsibility  here 
today: 

A  certain  cat  that  lived  In  a  larre  country 
houae  wu  so  vigilant  and  acUve.  that  the 
mice,  finding  their  numbera  grlevoualy 
thinned,  held  a  council,  with  closed  doora,  to 
consider  what  they  had  best  do. 

BCany  plans  had  been  started  and  dls- 
mlaaed.  when  s  young  mouse,  rising  and 
catfhing  the  eye  of  the  president,  said  that 
he  bad  proposal  to  make,  that  he  was  sure 
must  meet  with  the  spprovAl  of  all.  "if." 
said  he,  "the  cat  wore  around  her  neck  a 
little  bell,  every  step  she  took  would  make  It 
tinkle;  then,  ever  forewarned  of  her  ap- 


proach, we  should  have  time  to  reach  our 
holea.  By  this  simple  means  we  should  live 
In  safety,  and  defy  her  power." 

The  speaker  resumed  his  seat  with  a  com- 
placent air,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  arose 
from  the  audience.  An  old  gray  mouse,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  now  got  up,  said 
that  the  plan  of  the  last  speaker  was  an  ad- 
mirable one:  but  he  feared  It  had  one  draw- 
back. He  had  told  them  who  should  put  the 
bell  around  the  cat's  neck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  majority 
party  in  this  House  does  what  is 
right— by  conducting  a  special  election 
to  settle  this  matter  once  and  for  alL 

Together,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put 
the  bell  on  the  cat. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado.    

Mr.  STRANG,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla.  and  I  consratu- 
late  those  gentlemen  from  California 
who  were  here  at  this  particular  his- 
toric moment,  Bdr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  speaker 
himself  is  from  California;  probably 
had  not  planned  to  spend  his  time  on 
this  historic  occasion,  but  I  think  it  is 
an  important  one. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  decision  in  the  next 
day  or  two  to  decide  on  whether  or  not 
to  seat  Prank  McCloskey  from  Indiana 
in  a  seat  which  he  lost  and  never  con- 
tested. 

This  was  an  election— and  we  must 
remember  this— in  which  the  proper 
procedures  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
were  followed  at  all  times.  The  proper 
Representative  was  sent  here  with  cer- 
tification. The  loser,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
never  disputed  this  election. 

The  procedures  followed  by  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  counting 
the  ballots  have  been  totally  and  en- 
tirely in  contravention  of  Indiana  law. 
There  is  no  provision  in  Indiana  law 
for  the  kinds  of  procedures  and  count- 
ings that  went  forth. 

The  problem  comes  even  beyond 
that.  That  was  the  failure  of  our  Rep- 
resentatives to  follow  out  their  own 
plan  of  counting.  And  so  we  find,  we 
get  down  to  the  end.  we  find  ballots 
that  were  counted  that  should  not 
have  been  counted,  baUots  that  should 
have  been  counted  that  were  not 
counted,  and  in  some  cases,  more  bal- 
lots counted  then  there  were  people 
registered  on  the  lists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appalling 
charade,  and  I  hope  and  I  trust  that 
the  words  from  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  will  be 
heeded  by  his  colleagues. 

Let  us  look  at  these  items  one  by  one 
by  one.  and  I.  for  one.  will  Join  them 
in  comity  to  try  to  resolve  this  terrible 
problem. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 

A  lot  has  been  said  in  the  prior 
hours  of  the  special  orders,  a  lot  of 
partisanship    has    surfaced,    uninten- 


tionally, and  probably  will  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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Unfortunately,  what  we  have  here  in 
the  way  of  an  issue  does  have  to  take 
on  the  partisan  aspect  of  the  House.  It 
is  difficult  to  woik  in  a  subcommittee, 
to  work  in  a  committee,  work  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae,  without  the  co- 
operation of  your  colleagues.  That  co- 
operation is  essential  not  only  for  the 
legislative  process  but  for  the  good 
and  long-term  i)enef it  of  the  Nation  as 
well  as  this  House  of  Representatives. 
But  in  this  particular  case,  irrespective 
of  whether  this  went  on  all  last  night, 
or  whatever  took  place,  the  subject 
matter  is  so  deep  and  so  strongly  felt 
by  some  of  us— in  my  case,  a  person 
who  spent  12  years  in  county  govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  electoral 
process— that  we  had  to  vent  our 
spleen,  so  to  speak. 

But,  in  summary.  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  four  points  that  I  feel  are  rel- 
evant to  the  subject  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  why  that  one  straw,  when 
it  hit  the  camel,  the  camel  went  down, 
his  back  broken.  The  House  Demo- 
crats claim  that  Indlaiui's  election  law 
failed  to  produce  an  election  result 
upon  which  the  House  can  confidently 
rely.  They  demand  a  process  that  was 
timely,  regular  and  fair,  one  untainted 
by  partisan  pressures. 

The  task  force  failed  to  meet  these 
standards.  But  to  say  they  failed  to 
meet  these  standards,  one  must  say 
why.  and  there  are  four  basic  reasons. 
One.  Inconsistency,  the  unnotazlsatlon 
of  absentee  ballots.  Let  me  explain. 

In  their  second  hearing  when 
McCloskey  was  behind  12  votes  in  the 
running  totals,  the  task  force  voted  to 
count  unopened,  unnotarized,  absen- 
tee ballots  mistakenly  sent  to  pre- 
cincts on  election  day.  In  their  final 
hearing,  when  McCloskey  had  moved 
into  a  three-vote  margin,  the  task 
force  voted  not  to  count  the  identical 
ballots  held  by  and  kept  secure  by 
county  cleiks. 

Item  2.  the  ad  hoc  rulemaking  on 
Hi«t.inyiii«hing  marlcs.  In  deciding 
whether  to  count  more  than  30  ballots 
bearing  stray  marks,  the  task  force 
made  numerous,  subjective  and  Incon- 
sistent decisions.  In  its  final  meeting, 
the  task  force  counted  the  baUots 
bearing  a  large  star  or  an  asterisk  as 
the  voter's  mariL.  despite  the  fact  that 
the  task  force  recount  director  used 
that  very  sjrmbol  as  an  example  of  a 
prohibited  distingiiishlng  mark  when 
instructing  the  OAO  auditors. 

Item  3,  not  a  full,  fair  count  ballot 
reconciliation.  In  103  instances,  there 
were  more  votes  than  voters  or  more 
voters  than  votes.  When  McCloskey 
needed  votes,  spoiled  or  invalid  ballots 
were  counted,  despite  this  problem. 
When  a  Mclntyre  ballot  was  at  issue, 
the  task  force  used  a  reconciliation  of 
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the  poll  book  figures  and  ballots  to  in- 
validate the  vote. 

Pour,  a  blatantly  political  process, 
conclusions  before  reasons.  Indiana 
was  never  given  the  opportunity  to 
rebut  unsubstantiated  charges  that  its 
election  certification  and  recount  were 
inconsistent  and  haphazard.  The  task 
force  simply  adopted  so-called  count- 
ing rules  which  replaced  Indiana  elec- 
tion law  with  procedures  rf^^iminy  to 
count  every  ballot  on  which  the  intent 
of  the  voter  could  be  determined. 

When  McCloskey  took  a  slim  lead, 
the  taak  force  majority  concluded  that 
the  remaining  absentee  ballots  were  of 
a  different  class  and  shotild  not  be 
coimted. 

So  much  for  the  Intent  of  the  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


RICK  McINTYRE  SHOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  HERE  TO  VOTE  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Dorkam] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  there  have 
been  many  votes  in  this  House  that 
have  been  decided  by  one,  two  or  three 
votes.  It  is  not  Just  the  affront  to  our 
Constitution  that  concerns  us  about 
the  seating  of  Rick  Mclntsrre  in  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  District:  it  is  the  fact 
that  over  this  next  year  and  8  months 
there  may  be  a  vote  before  this  distin- 
guished deliberative  body  that  actual- 
ly will  be  determined  by  one  vote. 

If  Mr.  Rick  Mclntyre  had  been  here 
today— (md  I  have  heard  the  gentle- 
Dum  speak,  he  is  very  articulate,  he  is 
eloquent— I  believe  he  would  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  President. 

There  is  an  historical  piece  out  of 
Time  magazine  dated  May  5.  1947, 
that  I  came  across  today,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  two  of  the  beautiful 
statues,  one  the  heroic  figure  of  a 
woman  and  one  of  a  man  on  the  north 
side  of  our  Archives  Building  here  in 
Washington.  DC.  The  beautiful  stat- 
ue's base  to  the  east  side  of  the  north- 
em  facade  of  the  building  has  embla- 
zoned on  the  front  of  the  stand, 
"What  is  past  is  prologue."  On  the 
other  side  is  the  admonition,  "Study 
the  past." 

Well,  as  far  as  studying  the  past  of 
this  House,  it  was  mentioned  several 
times  that  there  was  a  direct  analogy 
to  the  debate  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
other  body  over  the  assistance  in  1947 
and  1948  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey,  the 
Greek  freedom  fighters  being  those 
very  people  fighting  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  beautiful  Par- 
thenon to  keep  Greece  part  of  the  free 
world,  and  that  was  a  successful  strug- 
gle. 

Here  is  something  to  Jog  our  memo- 
ries in  that  Time  magazine  of  May  5. 
1947  that  begins  with  the  vote  tally,  67 


to  23.  In  support  of  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  to  help  the 
Greeks  and  Turks. 
It  opens  up  with  this  paragraph: 
If  CongreM  fails  to  act.  agai  ewlon  wfll  get 
the  green  light  and  the  rest  of  the  worid.  In- 
cluding America,  wlU  get  the  red  light. 

They  way  Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  de- 
fined the  lamie  last  week,  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine was  sure  to  win  Senate  approvaL  How- 
ever reluctant  some  Senators  mii^t  be.  they 
ooDcurred  with  VandenberTs  warning 
against  "the  cost  of  n(»ioomplianoe.  Even 
the  opposition  floor  leader.  Sen.  Edwin  C. 
JohnaoD.  who  charged  the  $400  mlllloD  pro- 
gram to  bulwark  Greece  and  Turkey  against 
Communist  Ruada  was  "In  reality  a  declara- 
tion of  war"— 

We  had  our  alarmists  then,  too— 
knew  be  was  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

By  the  way.  do  you  know  what  $400 
million  would  have  been  worth  in  1947 
compared  to  this  paltry  |14  million 
that  we  are  trying  to  eke  out  for  the 
Democratic  resistance  forces  fighting 
for  all  of  us  here  on  North  America's 
soQ  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  nation  in  Nicaragua?  I  be- 
lieve $400  million  in  1947-and  this  is  a 
wild  guess— would  be  equivalent  to 
about  $2  billion  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  today. 

Back  to  the  short  Time  story: 

"Once  2  weeks  of  soul-searching 
debate  ended  on  last  Tuesday,  April 
22"— Incidentally,  Lenin's  birthday— 
"the  Senate  voted  67-23"— no  10  hours 
of  debate.  We  thought  we  were  being 
so  gracious  here  today  deciding  Nicar- 
agua's fate  in  10  hours,  they  debated  2 
weeks  in  the  Senate  about  the  Greek 
and  the  Turkish  aid.  Then  once  the 
voting  was  over,  here  is  the  break- 
down: 35  Republicans  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  32  Democrats. 
There  is  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
that  stops  division  once  you  cross  the 
beach  to  face  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  a  unified  foreign  policy. 

"The  noes  comprised  a  rare  alliance 
of  16  Republicans  (mostly  Midwestern 
isolationists)"— and  we  saw  a  few  of 
those  today— "4  conservative  Demo- 
crats"—names  consigned  to  history— 
"(Johnson.  Kenneth  McKellar,  Harry 
S.  Byrd"— I  overliu)  him  by  a  few 
years— "and  W.  Lee  O'Danlel),  and  3 
Wallace-minded  leftwlng  Democrats 
.  .  ."  can  you  believe  that  Newsweek 
and  Time  and  the  networks  used 
words  like  "leftwlng"  in  those  days? 
Today  they  only  use  words  like  "right- 
wing."  Everybody  else  is  Just  an  hon- 
orable liberal.  But  three  leftwlng  Wal- 
lace-minded Democrats.  Get  these 
names:  James  E.  Murray.  Glen  Taylor 
and  CLAum  PsppcR. 
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Senator  Clause  Pcppkh,  our  own,  be- 
loved Congressman  CLAtrsi  Psppdl  It 
shows  that  you  can  mature  and 
change  in  your  positions,  because  we 
were  pleased  to  see  not  only  my  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,  the   Honorable   Daim   Fascsll, 


voting  with  President  Reagan  today, 
but  there  was  Clauds  Pkppbl  Educat- 
ed over  the  years  by  all  of  the  great 
and  honorable  Cubans  who  have  fled 
to  his  beautiful  State  of  Florida,  and 
aU  of  the  Nicaraguans  that  are  already 
there,  and  the  Salvadorans,  and  the 
Hondos,  and  the  Tikas  and  the  Nlkas 
and  the  Guademateks.  and  all  the 
people  fleeing  Central  America  to 
wat^  Miami  Vice,  in  Miami,  on 
Friday  nights. 

Now.  the  story  concludes: 

Specifically,  the  Senate  voted,  one: 
To  send  $160  million  in  Greek  econom- 
ic rehabilitation;  an  equal  amount  for 
Greek  military  aid.  No  pikers  then; 
they  Imow  you  have  to  send  military 
aid  to  protect  the  economic  aid.  And 
$100  million  for  Turkish  military  aid. 
Even  then  the  Gre^  lobby  was 
stronger  than  the  Turidsh  lobby  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Two.  fumlsh  military  equipment. 
And  three;  this  would  send  shivers 
through  some  of  the  majority  speak- 
ers today;  send  military  missions  and 
civilian  supervisory  staffs.  That  was  to 
see  where  the  money  was  going. 

By  the  way.  in  those  days  we  all  had 
only  two  or  three  staffers,  so  we 
needed  a  little  help  to  see  where  the 
money  was  going.  And  four,  here  is  the 
Idealism,  four  Authorize  the  Umted 
Nations  to  take  over  the  program 
should  it  be  willing  and  able;  the 
United  Nations  that  is. 

The  concluding  paragraph.  Broadly, 
the  Senate's  vote  was  a  vote  against 
the  traditional  ideas  of  isolationism 
and  neutrality.  A  vote  in  favor  of  con- 
taining communism;  thank  you.  Presi- 
dent Truman.  A  vote  for  shouldering 
international  burdens  formerly  carried 
by  the  British  Empire.  A  vote  to  sup- 
port President  Truman's  plan  to  help 
free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free  in- 
stitutions and  national  integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that 
seek  to  impose  upon  them  totalitarian 
regimes. 

But  although  the  Secretary  of  State. 
George  C.  Marshall,  attached  the 
highest  order  of  urgency  to  immediate 
passage,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  ran 
into  delay  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  of  bitter  bickering. 

What  has  changed  since  1947?  The 
bickering  goes  on  here;  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters,  the  Democratic  Re- 
sistanoe  In  Nicaragua  runs  lower  and 
lower  on  ammunition.  Some  mother's 
sons  are  fighting  for  our  freedom 
down  there,  and  the  disinformation 
goes  on. 

However,  we  turned  a  comer  today. 
El  Salvador  was  not  woven  into  the 
debate  today  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
debate  with  much  hot  rhetoric  about 
right  wing  death  squads  and  the  terri- 
ble mess  that  El  Salvador  is  in.  Why? 
Because  Mr.  Jni  Joins  on  the  other 
side,  with  me,  and  BCr.  Vnr  Wxbxb  of 
Minnesota  saw  democracy  In  action  on 
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Palm  Sundaiy.  Beautiful  procenlons 
with  Jesus  Christ  statues  being  held 
and  palms  being  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
processionists.  No  "Turbas  E>evlnas," 
undevlne.  ugly  mobs  beating  up  on 
people,  practicing  their  religion  as 
goes  on  In  the  neighboring  country  of 
Nlcaragxia. 

Intermixed  with  all  of  these  Palm 
Sunday  processions  was  the  great  cele- 
bration of  a  free,  open  election  In  the 
small  country  named  after  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  The  formal  name 
being.  "Nuestro  Senor  El  Salvador  del 
Mundo."  In  that  country  named.  "Our 
Lord,  the  Savior  of  the  World."  Jose 
Durate  had  a  great  victory,  and  In  the 
mldrt  of  his  euphoria  reminding  me  of 
all  of  us  politicians  on  our  election 
nights.  I  asked  the  President,  "Are  you 
having  this  great  election  freedom  and 
this  fine  triumph  for  you  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  because  kids  are  dying 
In  Nicaragua  taking  the  pressure  off 
you?" 

He  said.  "That  Is  precisely  correct. 
Congressman."  Congressman  Jnc 
Joms  was  sitting  there  as  he  said  It. 
and  so  was  Vm  Wkbkh  of  Minnesota. 

I  wish  that  Rick  Mclntyre  had  been 
with  us  to  vote  today.  Then,  although 
we  lost  40  Republicans,  that  would 
have  been  one  more  Republican  with 
us.  It  would  have  made  the  vote  that 
much  closer,  because  I  repeat,  we  have 
turned  the  comer  on  this. 

I  think  what  I  will  do.  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  great  staff  that  we  have 
here  In  the  House,  the  unsung  heroes 
In  all  of  the  various  rooms  and  per- 
forming all  of  the  very  necessary  f\inc- 
tlons  to  make  this  great  Congress  of 
the  United  States  function.  I  com- 
pletely associate  myself  with  the 
words  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bill  AlxxaitskrI, 
that  everybody  has  shown  great  for- 
bearance and  respect  for  the  system 
by  Just  loyally  carrying  on  during  this. 
the  longest  session  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
196%  ysars. 

I  hope  that  the  staff  knows  that  al- 
though we  do  not  say  it  nearly  as 
often  as  we  should,  we  do  appreciate 
their  great  efforts  on  our  behalf  and 
in  working  for  their  country  with  such 
diligence. 

With  those  well-deserved  words  for 
our  great  staff  here  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  I  would  like  to 
move  that  we  adjourn. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baoham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHKL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Danixl  (at  his  own  request), 
until  further  notice,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ^"^—  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LAOOMARsnfo,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MoCahdlbss.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoTxa)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Alkzahdsr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ponrr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NxLSOH  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  iMTCK  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  At»11  24. 

Mr.  Fkahk,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
25. 

Mr.  Ross,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
25. 

Mr.  Roonfo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LrviHOSTOH,  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  with  his  preceding  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  LioHTrooT.  prior  to  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  239. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mn.i.BB  of  Washington) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter) 

Ms.  SifOWK. 

Mr.  Bartoh  of  Texas. 
Mr.  MoLiHAai. 
Mr.  FOLDS  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Htdk. 

Hi.   Touifo   of  Florida   In  two  in- 
stances. 
li^.  Madioam. 
Mr.  LownT  of  California. 
Mr.  DAHimcmE. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Idr.  McKonixT. 
lAi.  Wtlib. 
Mr.  Batdcajt. 

Mr.  STAHOSUUfS. 
Mrs.  VUCAHOVICH. 

Mr.  STRAifo. 

Mr.  HARTlfXTT. 
Mr.  SOLOMOB. 

Mr.  Oraoisoh. 

Mr.  DioOuAROi. 

Mr.  SirusTXR. 

Mr.  KiHDKKss  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hotkr)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Bkdkll. 

Mr.  Lujfuuic. 

Mr.  Obst. 
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OvuMxsn  In  two  Instances. 

LiriNSKi. 

Gatdos. 

Gascia  in  two  Instances. 

DowifKT  of  New  York. 

Fascbll  In  two  instances, 

ROL 

Hotbu 

COLUHS. 

MnraxA. 

EvAHS  of  Illinois. 

Lahtos  in  two  Instances. 

LcHMAif  of  Florida. 

Clat. 

TaAncAMT. 

MOAXLKT. 

RoDmo. 
Tauxih. 
DomiXLLT. 

PnOHAH. 

Mabxxt. 

SoLABZ  In  two  Instances. 

COKLHO. 

Smtth  of  Iowa. 

Prahk. 

Lkhmah  of  California. 

TORRB. 

Sthar. 

Mnxn  of  California. 

BXRMAH. 

Nichols. 

Matsui. 

Waxmak. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8J.  Res.  SS.  Joint  resolution  to  '^^'^ir^t^ 
the  week  of  Aprtl  31, 1986,  througb  AprU  37, 
1985,  «•  "National  DE8  Awarenesi  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
ajn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
April  23,  1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

[April  23  negiOative  day.  At>rH  22 f.  1985 J 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  exploration,  pros- 
pecting, cooaervatlon,  development,  uae,  and 
operation  of  the  naval  petroleum  reaervea. 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1987  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Leflslatlon  and  Public  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Education,  transmitting  the 
Department's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 


1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  98-88,  section 
438:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Chainnan.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Board  for  International  educa- 
tion Procrams.  Department  of  Education, 
transmlttlns  the  Board's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1M4.  pumiant  to  OEPA,  section 
443<aX3);  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on 
Education.  Department  of  BducaUon.  trans- 
mitting the  Council's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
88.  aecUon  31S<bKlXD);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
Department  of  Labor,  transmitting  the  ini- 
tial report  on  the  experimental  projects  \m- 
dertaken.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-73.  sec- 
Uon  603(eK3XC)  (95  SUt.  1008);  to  the 
Ommittee  on  Education  and  Ijibor. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Detennlnation  85-4, 
signed  on  February  4, 1985,  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  3(aKl)  of  the  AECA,  which  finds  that 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  the  Oovemment  of  Malawi  will 
strengthen  the  aectirity  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  85-8, 
signed  on  February  11,  1985,  pursuant  to 
aecUon  S(aKl)  of  the  AECA,  which  finds 
that  the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  the  Oovemment  of  Togo  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  85-13, 
signed  on  AprU  10,  1985,  piusuant  to  section 
3(aKl>  of  the  AECA.  which  finds  that  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  the  Oovemment  of  Algeria  wlU  strength- 
en the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
promote  world  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  85-7, 
signed  on  February  11,  1985,  pursuant  to 
section  3(aKl)  of  the  AECA,  which  finds 
that  the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  the  Oovemment  of  Moaambique 
will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  world  peace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  85-6, 
signed  on  February  5,  1985,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(aXl)  of  the  AECA  which  finds  that 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  the  Oovemment  of  Sierra  Leone  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  lAW  93-325.  secUon  307(dX3)  (93 
SUt.  1354,  1358);  to  the  C^ommlttee  on 
House  Administration. 


1103.  A  letter  from  the  Clerii,  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
court's  Judgment  order  of  April  1,  1985,  en- 
tering Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  in  case 
No.  338;  atla  River  Ptma-Marieopa  Indian 
Communitv  v.  The  United  Stater,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Tnt^rgffv^mmwital  and  Inter- 
agency Affairs,  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Dependents.  Education 
during  calendar  year  1964.  putj<!ant  to 
OEPA.  section  443(aX3);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Servioes  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  annual  repmrt 
on  consumer  complaint  proeeasins  activities 
for  «^i»~i»r  jrear  1984.  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  September  38.  1914,  chapter  311.  section 
18(fX6)  (88  Stat  3197;  93  Stat  95;  94  Stat. 
174);  jointly,  to  the  Commltteea  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Merit 
System  Protection  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  covering  fiscal  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  3304(b);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  CooptroUer  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission's  financial  state- 
ments for  the  years  ended  September  30, 
1083  and  1983  (OAO/NSIAD-85-a6;  April 
17,  1985).  pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  3733(b>; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


Mr.  Hatchxs.  Mr.  Baswkp,  Mr. 
Rowlamb  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  OnM- 
mtaty. 

HJl.  3170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  section  of 
the  Revised  ^Statutes  of  the  United  States 
amended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Attorneys' 
Fees  Awards  Act  of  1978  to  provide  that  at- 
torneys fees  may  iwt  be  assessed  under  that 
secttOD  against  members  of  the  Judiciary 
acting  in  Judicial  capacity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

HJl.  3171.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration grants  to  States  for  oonstruc- 
tloo  of  State  veterans'  homes  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  need  rather  than  by  the  order 
of  application  to  the  Veterans'  Admtnlstra- 
tkm;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nnsos  of  Florida): 

HJl.  3173.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit,  the  deduc- 
tion for  depredation,  and  the  Income  source 
rules  with  respect  to  property  used,  and 
servioes  performed.  In  space;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  lUlnois: 

HJl.  3173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ZVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  825  to 
$50  a  month  the  amount  of  the  personal  al- 
lowance which  is  presently  provided  for  eli- 
gible individuals  and  eligible  spouses  who 
are  in  medical  institutions,  with  subsequent 
annual  increases  in  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowance to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
llvlnr.   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   snd 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

fAprU  23  OegiaUMve  day.  April  22),  IMS] 
By  Mr.  BROYUILL: 

HJl.  3188.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  temporary  duty-free  treatment  of 
double-headed  latch  needles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

HJl.  3187.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  ZVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  flexible 
billing  and  payment  arrangements  where  a 
physician  substitutes  on  an  occasional  baslB 
for  another  physidsn  in  solo  practice;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 

HJl.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  freeae  at  50  per- 
cent the  proportion  of  hospitsl  paymenU 
made  on  the  basis  of  DRO  prospective  pay- 
ment rates,  and  to  freeae  the  current  Mend 
of  regional  and  national  rates  in  determin- 
ing the  DRO  prospective  payment  rates, 
under  the  Medicare  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMETER: 

HJl.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  promote  competitiveness  in  the 
motor  vehicle  aftermarltet  and  to  preserve 
consumer  freedom  of  choice  to  select  parts 
and  service,  and  for  other  purposea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   li£r.   DARDEN   (for   himself,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jsrancs, 


By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  snd  Mr. 
MoRRisoH  of  Wsshington): 

HJl.  3174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  C^olvUle  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  satisfsetlon  of  certain  Judgments 
awarded  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
ColvUle  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 

HJl.  3175.  A  bill  to  smend  chapter  30  of 
titie  38.  United  States  C:ode,  to  allow  certain 
Vietnam-era  veterans  with  a  break  in  service 
to  become  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
new  OI  bill  educational  asrtstsnre  program; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 

HJl.  3178.  A  bm  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmmt  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  public  housing  sgendes  to 
assist  such  sgendes  in  providing  child  care 
servioes  for  lower  income  famillea:  to  the 
Ccmunlttee  on  «»nMwy  Ftnanoe  and  Urtan 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADIOAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brothill): 

HJl.  3177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  related 
statutea.  aiul  for  other  purposea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOUNARI: 

HJl.  3178.  A  bill  to  require  reporting  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration of  certain  employee  exposures  to 
hssardous  substances  under  the  Oocu[>a- 
tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  of 
certain  releases  of  hssardous  substances 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Omtnd 
Act  and  the  (Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  C^ompensation.  and  liability  Act 
of  1980;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  M01(TCX>1(KRT  (by  requeat): 
HJL  3179.  A  MU  to  aincnd  UUe  S«.  United 
8UtM  Code,  to  MithorteB  the  Atfcitnftrmtor 
to  proTlde  rHptt«  ear*  to  chrookaUy  01 
■MTlexiopnected  (WmMiwI  TCtaruw  an  «  S- 
y«ar  pOot  toat  haili;  to  the  OammtttM  on 
Vet««iW  AttBlra. 

ByMr.ROTBAL: 
HJl.  ain.  A  taiU  to  uncnd  the  ImmlcrMp 
tlOD  and  Natloomllty  Act  to  rvriM  and 
refonn  the  immigrmtlon  and  nationality 
lawa.  and  for  oCber  puipoaea:  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee  on  tbe  Judtdary. 

By  Mr.  MORTGOMKRY  (by  rvqueat): 
HJi.  31S1.  A  bOl  to  amend  ttUc  M.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  taicreaae  tbe  ratea  of  eom- 
penaatlon  for  dlaabled  retaraaa  and  tbe 
ratea  of  dependency  and  Indemntty  eonpen- 
aatlon  for  MirTtTtnc  vouaea  and  ebOdren  of 
veterana;  and  for  other  puipaata;  to  the 
Commtttee  on  Veterana' Aftatra. 

By  Mr.  OBKT  (for  htanaelf  and  Mr. 

MOOBT): 

HJl.  aisa.  A  bffl  to  auttaorlM  the  loduaton 
of  certain  artiltlnnal  lands  within  tbe  Apoa- 
Ue  laianda  Natianal  Lakeahore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  RODIM O: 

HJl.  aias.  A  bm  to  amend  title  as  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  make  certain  ebancea 
with  reapect  to  the  participation  of  }udces 
of  tbe  Court  of  Interna tlooal  Trade  in  Judi- 
cial oonf ercncea  and  for  other  puipoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  aiM.  A  bm  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Immltrmtlan  and  Naturmllntlon  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  admlnlatratlve  naturalliatlon:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLATTiatT  (for  hlmeeif  and 
Mr.  OOMS): 

HJl.  aiSS.  A  bOl  to  repeal  certain  aecUons 
of  the  Powerpiant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Um 
Act  of  1078  and  to  repeal  the  incremental 
prldnc  requlrementa  of  the  Natural  Oaa 
Policy  Act  of  19T8;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bnergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VAMDKR  JAOT: 

HJl.  aiM.  A  bOI  relatinc  to  the  tariff  daa- 
■Iflcatlona  of  certain  ■n«*«M>*  reatna  and  m»- 
terlals;  to  the  Ccmmittee  cm  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL: 

HJt  ai87.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  4M  of 
title  as.  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  ooramutlnc  ezpenaes  for  juatloes 
and  ludcea  who  realde  within  300  milea  of 
their  official  duty  rtationa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  ai88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  reinstate  the  tax 
(»  intereat  received  by  f  orelgnera  on  certain 
portfolio  tnTeatmenta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  KINDNS88: 

HJl.  ai89.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1964  to  exempt  college  and 
unlverrity  tratetnltles  and  sororlUea  from 
the  tax  impoaed  on  certain  Income:  to  the 
CTommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBXRLINO: 

HJl.  ai90.  A  bOl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
any  deficiency  asaeHed  acalnst  a  taxpayer 
by  tbe  amount  of  any  credit  or  refund  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  to  which  such  tax- 
payer would  be  entiUed  but  for  the  expira- 
tion of  any  period  of  UmiUUon  IT  tbe  Secre- 
tary determines  an  Inequity  would  other- 
wlae  result:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself.  Mr. 
RowLAiis  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 

MCKIKIRT) 


HJl.  ai91.  A  bOl  to  dealmste  tbe  West 
Branch  of  tbe  Vkrmincton  Rhrer  as  a  study 
area  for  Incliialon  in  tbe  National  WOd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  piir- 
poaes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affalra. 

ByMa.KAFTUR: 
HJ.  Rea.  a««.  J<rint  reaohition  •*Tltnat1nt 
tbe  week  of  May  5.  19M.  throuch  May  II. 
1965,  as  "Women  In  Human  Reaouroea  Man- 
agement Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Otfloe  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  hlm- 
mU.  Mr.  KsMT.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Lsoo- 
luaano.  Mr.  Cbbrt.  Mr.  Hmnnu 
Mr.     SiuairaBU     Mr.     Ceaio.     Mr. 
ScHAOBt  and  Mr.  OomrtY. 
UJ.  Rea.  a49.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  express 
rtmireaslnnal  commitment  to  aid  all  nations 
and  peoples  in  Latin  America  In  their  ef- 
forts to  halt  tbe  spcead  of  oommunlsm:  to 
the  Commtttaean Forrign  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  KINUNCBS: 
HJ.  Rea.  aSO.  Joint  resolution  *— «r*«»«"g 
the  week  beginning  JUly  8. 1988.  as  "Nation- 
al Bowbunter's  Week";  to  the  Clommlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  OvQ  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  TATBB: 
HJ.  Rea.  asi.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
that  a  special  gold  medal  honoring  George 
Gershwin  be  presented  to  his  sister,  Prances 
Gershwin  Godowsky,   and  a  special   gold 
medal  honoring  Ira  Gershwin  be  presented 
to  his  widow,  Lenore  Oerahwln.  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  production  of  bronse  duplicates 
of  such  medals  for  sale  to  the  public  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  SHUMWAT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  English  language  Is  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  (daiue  4  of  rule  xxn. 
f April  23  OeglslaHve  day.  AprU  Z2>,  IMS] 
89.  Mr.  RUDD  Preaented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arliona,  rela- 
tive to  the  Nation's  money  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  (dauae  1  of  rule  XXII.  prlvmte 

billB  and  iresolutioiu  were  introduced 

and  severally  referred  aa  follows: 

[AprU  23  negUUUiv  day,  AprU  22,  IMS] 

By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  3193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  (Thun 
Wei  Wonr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  ifrawic* 
HJl.  3198.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Lawrence 
R.  Marhado:  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  FUSTER: 
HJl.  ai94.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  MireOle 
Lafflte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
HJl.  3196.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stanislav 
Levchmko:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


[Submitted  April  22,  1$$5J 

H.  Rea.  136:  Mr.  Oaixo.  Mr.  Danrr  SmiH, 
Mr.  Lunoa.  Mr.  WKiTTAxa.  Mr.  SAxroa, 
Ma.  MiKOLSKi.  Mr.  Kdwaum  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  HAmm,  Mr.  Oanx.  Mr.  DAaaaa.  Mr. 
CiAim.  Mr.  Foas  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
MoGaATH.  Mr.  SLAOOHna.  Mr.  Poana,  Mr. 
Bunmi  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sum  of  New 
Hampahlre.  Mr.  MAvaouLaa,  Mr.  Aw^mmn 
Mr.  Moi,niAai.  Mr.  Couana.  Mr.  Paici.  and 
Mr.  Snurroa. 

(April  23  (leoialative  daK  April  22),  l$4SJ 

HJl.  8:  Mr.  WixTH.  Mr.  Moaauoii  of 
Waabtngton.  Mr.  Schavb.  and  Mr. 
MacKat. 

HJl.  341:  Mr.  Comhst. 

HJl.  343:  Mr.  Combmt. 

HJl.  388:  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Sioaaa.  and  Mr. 
FoKD  of  Tenneaaee. 

HJl.  S47:  Mr.  HAMMnacHifxiiT,  Mr.  Surra 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  SumtquiBT,  Mr.  Hnxu, 
Mr.  SouMsoa.  Mr.  Bn.rataTs.  Mr.  Solaxx, 
Mr.  Raos,  Mrs.  JoHvaoa.  Mr.  Haaaoa.  and 
Mr.  RowLAas  of  (X>nnectieut. 

HJl.  613:  Mr.  Bouchb  and  Mr.  Hoaroa. 

HJl.  688:  Mr.  Edwabim  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  BonoTBL 

HJl.  669:  Mr.  Rowijum  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McEwia.  Mr.  HAmmarmiiPT.  Mn.  Holt. 
Mr.  MAaroa,  Mr.  wrtf  ^.^  itr.  Wtub,  Mr. 
HaaDoa.  Mr.  LAOOMABSiao,  Mr.  Furro,  Mr. 
WATKiaa,  Mr.  ALSZAama.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Gaaoo.  Mr.  MuaPHT.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Youao  of  Florida.  Mr.  KAajoaaxi.  Mr.  Roa- 
laaoa.  and  Mr.  Sanwa. 

HJl.  781:  Mr.  Owaaa.  Mr.  RAaoau  Mr. 
Gakcia.  Mr.  IiCrrcHBX,  Mr.  Tjwm*"  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  SToaas,  Mr.  Kiarra*,  Mr.  FAuar- 
BOT.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Ms.  Kattub.  Mr.  Hates. 
B^.  Towas.  Mr.  <3tocKXTT.  Mrs.  Mabtdi  of 
nilnois.  and  Mr.  Mobbisom  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  798:  Mr.  CLiaaxB.  Mr.  MuBrHT,  Mr. 
PASRATAa,  Mr.  RiTTBB.  Mr.  Ro(aas.  Mr. 
TBAncAar.  and  BCr.  EvAas  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  825:  Mrs.  KxaaxLLT,  Mr.  Fowlxb. 
Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  RAacKL. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  BABToa  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Daicixl,  Mr.  DAin,  Mr. 
DIBBICK.  Mi.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Fdstxb.  Mr.  Okkas,  Mr.  Johbs  of 
North  (Carolina,  Mr.  LioBTrooT,  Mr.  Maxti- 
axx,  BCr.  MB«rxK.  Blr.  Mubtha.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAT.  Mr.  SiOTH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sfbatt, 
Mr.  STAixnios.  Mr.  Sruicr,  Mr.  Vouofxa. 
Mr.  Whttlxt,  Mr.  Whittabzb,  Mr.  Wolpk. 
and  Mr.  YATBoa. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Bxdkll. 

H.R.  883:  Mr.  Enxaaoa. 

HJl.  947:  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr.  LxRMAa  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Clky,  Mr.  FBAaa.  BCr.  Stokxb. 
BCr.  Cbocxxtt.  BCr.  Fauftbot.  BCr.  AcxxB- 
MAa.  BCr.  OwwKB.  BCr.  Moodt,  BCr.  MoBBiaoa 
of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Wbxat,  BCr.  Biaooi,  and 
BCr.  Lowbt  of  Washington. 

HJl.  999:  BCrs.  BxarLXT. 

HJl.  1134:  BCr.  BCncHXU. 

HJl.  1140:  BCr.  GoazALxz  and  BCr.  VxaTO. 

HJl.  1141:  BCr.  Gallo.  BCr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. BCr.  FOSTKB.  BCr.  Bxvnx,  BCr.  Stokxs.  BCr. 
Bbtaht,  BCr.  LuitouiB,  Bis.  BCikttlski,  BCr. 
BCncHxu,  BCr.  Emolish,  BCr.  Saxtok,  BCr. 
HoBTOH.  BCr.  RosB.  BCr.  Koltkb.  BCr.  Rox. 
BCr.  Kildbx.  BCr.  Obxbstab.  BCr.  BCacx.  BCr. 
ToBBicBLLi,  BCr.  MB«rxa.  BCr.  FAtniTBOT, 
BCrs.  BxaTixr.  BCr.  Blae.  BCr.  Ridgb.  BCr. 
BABaxs,  BCr.  Bulxt,  BCra.  CoLuas.  BCr.  Bili- 
BAKis,  BCs.  Kattub.  BCr.  Youao  of  Alaska. 
BCr.  Baowa  of  California,  and  BCr.  Mubtht. 

H.R.  1305:  BCr.  BABaAxs,  BCr.  Schaxpxb. 
BCrs.  BxaTLKT.  BCr.  BoutTXB,  BCr.  OoaaAa  of 
California,  Ms.  Fixdlxr,  Mr.  OiucAa,  BCr. 
GiaoBKn.  BCr.  Kasich.  BCr.  »*Tiig»  of  Wssh- 
ington.  and  BCr.  BCabtih  of  New  York. 
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HJl.  1309:  BCr.  Wiixiams,  BCr.  Pbasb,  BCr. 
Daschlb,  BCr.  GBJOxasoa,  BCr.  Wolpx.  BCr. 
BAaaaa.  and  BCr.  BCnxxa  of  California. 

HJl.  1349:  BCr.  Liobtpoot,  BCr.  HOBTOa, 
Mr.  Cua«aB,  BCr.  BCc^^AanLiss,  BCr.  Pubsxll. 
and  BCr.  Moaaoa. 

HJl.  1363:  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  CAxaxr.  BCr. 
RiCHABoaoa,  and  BCr.  Dowaxr  of  New  York. 

HJl.  1463:  BCr.  Wolpx  and  BCr.  Edwabim  of 
California. 

HJl.  1464:  BCr.  Wolpx  and  BCr.  Edwabos  of 
California. 

HJl.  1468:  BCrs.  BiaTLBT.  BCr.  H*WKias, 
BCr.  BCcCoLLUM.  and  BCr.  Woiabt. 

HJl.  1474:  BCr.  BCazboli  and  BCr.  BCatsui. 

HJl.  1616:  BCr.  Owxas  and  BCr.  Cboocxtt. 

HJl.  1663:  BCr.  DoaaxiXT,  BCr.  Cabpbb,  BCr. 
SxnxBLiao,  BCs.  ICaptub.  BCr.  Koltb.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Sava<»,  BCr.  Vxaro, 
BCr.  DxLLtnts.  BCr.  OucKMAa,  BCr.  EvAas  of 
Illinois,  BCr.  Jxppobos,  BCr.  MoBBisoa  of 
Connecticut,  BCr.  Cbockxr,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
LiPiasai,  and  BCr.  Aaraxwa 

HJt  1807:  BCr.  Abdabbo. 

HJt  1813:  BCr.  Schubttx. 

HJt  1813:  BCr.  Wbavxb  and  BCr.  EnwABoa 
of  California. 

HJl.  1830:  BCr.  Ozixr,  BCr.  Sxasxaxaxa- 
axB.  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr. 
LAOOMABSiao,  and  BCr.  Stokxs. 

HJl.  1880:  BCr.  Bxdxll,  BCr.  Asdabbo,  BCr. 
FBAaK.  BCr.  SgiBBBiiiao,  BCr.  Bolabd.  BCr. 
I^viax  of  California,  BCrs.  Bxmroa  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  OBXxa.  BCr.  Rob.  BCr.  EvAas  of  Il- 
linois, BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  Edwabds  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  MoBBisoH  of  Connecticut,  BCr. 
RaouLA.  BCr.  BCitchxll,  BCr.  HoBToa,  and  BCr. 
Bosco. 

H.R.  1708:  BCr.  Kxmp. 

H.R.  1771:  BCr.  Dicantsoa. 

H.R.  1785:  BCr.  Towas.  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr. 
Evahs  of   Illinois,   BCr.   Dkllums,   and  BCr. 

HJt  1907:  BCr.  DAaiXL. 
HJl.  1908:  BCr.  Coats. 
H.R.   1909:  BCr.  BxxLxasoH,  BCr.  WiLSoa, 
and  BCr.  Sabo. 
H.R.  1910:  BCr.  Foolixtta  and  BCr.  Fauht- 

BOT. 

H.R.  3016:  BCr.  FBXazxL  ahd  BCb.  WnrtTA- 

H.R.  2021:  BCrs.  BCikulski. 

H.R.  2089:  BCr.  Pobteb.  BCr.  Ck>ELHO,  BCr. 
E>owDT  of  Mississippi.  BCr.  Foouxtta.  BCr. 
Obotbbbo,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Stump,  BCr. 
Whttkhubst,  BCr.  SxntxBi.nfo,  BCrs.'  Llots, 
BCr.  Pabratah,  BCr.  LAOOMABsnro,  BCr. 
TAUzni,  BCr.  Dahizu  BCr.  Chappell,  BCrs. 
ScHBOEon.  BCr.  Hubbabd,  BCrs.  BBarLET,  BCr. 
Dixoa,  BCr.  Edwabos  of  Oklahoma,  BCr. 
BuLET,  BCr.  DABSEa,  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr. 
Cabpeb,  BCr.  Fawell,  BCr.  Kahjobski,  BCr. 
Chappib,  BCr.  McDadb,  BCr.  Obboo,  and  BCr 

BABaES. 

HJl.  2168:  BCr.  MoaToOMEBT,  BCr.  Ritteb. 
BCr.  SxExa,  BCr.  SiUAaDEB.  BCr.  Mtebs  of  In- 
diana, and  BCr.  SxasEaBBxaaxa. 

H.J.  Res.  4:  BCr.  BCillbb  of  Ohio  and  BCr. 
Shxlbt. 

H.J.  Res.  41:  BCr.  Chappxll. 

H.J.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Wazmah,  BCr.  I^ach  of 
Iowa,  BCrs.  BCAKTUt  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Writlxt, 
BCr.  CHAaoLsa,  BCr.  Sfbatt,  BCr.  Orxoo,  BCr. 
Oua,  BCr.  Bolaks,  Mr.  Volkmkb.  Mr.  Bbot- 
Hn,i„  BCr.  VxifTO,  BCr.  Lklano,  Mr.  Coklho, 
BCr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Bbooks,  BCr.  Bbdxll,  BCr. 
Drsoa,  BCr.  Wisx.  BCr.  Youao  of  Alaska.  BCr. 
MoAKLET.  BCr.  HxaDoa,  BCr.  Roth.  BCr. 
BuBToa  of  Indiana,  BCr.  VALxaTiax,  BCr. 
Tbaxleb.  BCr.  BCiaxTA.  BCr.  Shumwat,  BCr. 
Gabcia.  BCr.  SisiSKT.  BCr.  GuaDsasoa,  BCr. 
McDadb.  BCr.  McObath,  BCr.  Flobio,  BCr. 
Webeb,  BCra.  Roukema.  BCr.  Moodt,  BCr. 
WALQBEa.  and  BCrs.  VucAaovicH. 


HJ.  Rea.  49:  BCr.  Cob 

HJ.  Rea.  78:  BCr.  Rowlaho  of  Georgia. 

HJ.  Res.  131:  BCr.  Shaw,  BCr.  BCoObath. 
BCr.  Spbatt,  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Kasich.  BCr. 
DoaasLLT,  BCr.  Moaaiaoa  of  Ooonecticut. 
BCr.  Hutto,  BCs.  Kaptub,  BCrs.  BCabtdi  of  Illi- 
nois, BCr.  LipiasKi,  BCr.  CoaTX,  BCs.  BCikul- 
ski. BCr.  Pbick,  BCr.  Koltex.  and  BCr.  Dr- 
mallt. 

HJ.  Rea.  164:  BCr.  Kostmatb.  BCr.  Lcwia 
of  Florida.  BCr.  Guasxaaoa,  BCr.  Loepplbb. 
BCr.  Peppbb,  BCr.  RoDiao.  BCr.  Fish.  BCr. 
Moaklxt.  BCr.  M(x>bhead,  ICr.  Mubtha.  BCr. 
KijmfA,  BCr.  BCcKiaaET,  BCr.  CAxaET,  ICr. 
Hepbeb.  BCr.  LnmrasToa.  BCr.  BCouaABi. 
BCra.  Coixma.  BCr.  McDabb.  BCr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  BCr.  VALEamnt,  BCr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Wtdeh.  BCr.  KnoEE.  BCr.  MfMnif  ^^A  BCr. 

ACKEBMAa. 

HJ.  Rea.   168:  BCr.  Axaka.  BCr.  HOBToa. 

BCr.  Htdk.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  NiELSoa  of 
Utah.  BCs.  Oakab.  and  BCr.  Tbaxleb. 

HJ.  Res.  169:  BCr.  Yotrao  of  Florida,  ICr. 
FBAKKLia,  BCr.  HoTxa.  BCr.  VALxanaE,  BCr. 
BiAOGi,  BCr.  Hates,  BCrs.  Bubtob  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  EMXBSoa,  BCr.  Raball,  BCr.  Fazio. 
BCr.  Hbtel  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Bvahs  of  Iowa, 
BCr.  CoLBMAB  of  Texas,  BCr.  WiXTH,  BCr. 
Youao  of  BCissourl.  BCr.  Oekas,  BCr.  Schab- 
PKB,  BCr.  Spbatt,  BCr.  BCiaETA.  BCr.  Gabcia. 
and  BCr.  Ibelafd. 

HJ.  Res.  176:  BCr.  Gephabdt,  BCr.  Wheat. 
BCr.  Dbxixb  of  California,  BCr.  Rahaix,  BCr. 
Mollohab,  and  BCr.  AcaxBMAa. 

HJ.  Res.  183:  BCr.  Vxaro,  BCr.  Mubpht. 
BCr.  Dixoa,  BCr.  Kolteb,  BCr.  LaFalce,  BCr. 
Levihx  of  California,  BCr.  Savaox,  BCr. 
HowABD,  BCr.  Spbatt,  BCr.  Slauohteb,  and 
BCr.  G^LAS. 

HJ.  Res.  193:  BCr.  Nowak.  BCr.  Kost- 
MATEB.  BCr.  Youao  of  Alaska,  BCr.  Sktdeb, 
BCr.  LuKEB.  BCr.  Dicks,  BCr.  Robbht  F. 
Smith.  BCr.  DioGuabdi.  BCr.  Lowebt  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  Boehlebt,  BCr.  Doboah  of  North 
Dakota,  BCrs.  Coiuan.  BCr.  Schumb^  BCr. 
Wixth.  BCr.  Bustamabte,  and  BCr.  Dbllumb. 

HJ.  Res.  193:  BCr.  Bbvill,  BCr.  Bebmab, 
BCr.  Daub,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Srblbt,  BCr.  Moak- 
lxt, BCr.  Callahab,  BCr.  Ebbbxich,  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  Cbocxbtt,  BCr.  Fobd  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  BCAxnaEC,  BCr.  Obtiz,  BCr.  Dwm  of 
New  Jersey,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Wsiaa,  BCr. 
Stokes,  BCr.  Baaari-i,  BCr.  Rakall,  BCr.  Roe, 
BCr.  Savaox,  BCr.  Hates,  BCr.  Lowbt  of 
Washington,  BCr.  BCAaroa,  BCr.  Ralph  BC 
Hall,  BCr.  Gibokich,  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Con- 
necticut, BCr.  ToBxicELU,  BCr.  Lxvia  of 
BClcblgan,  BCr.  Rosiasoa,  BCr.  Ackebmab, 
BCr.  Appleoate,  BCr.  Boulteb.  BCr.  Cobxt, 
BCr.  Coble,  BCr.  DoaaAa  of  California,  BCr. 
Eckxbt  of  New  York.  BCr.  Fudlib,  BCr. 
OnjCAa,  BCr.  Hebbt,  BCr.  Kastch,  BCr. 
KoLBE,  BCr.  Lott,  BCr.  MrMnjj>a.  BCr. 
BCABTia  of  New  York.  BCr.  Mtebs  of  Indiana. 
BCr.  Mn.i.xB  of  Washington,  BCr.  Moaaoa, 
BCr.  KoLTEB,  BCr.  Oexas.  BCr.  RicHABoaoa, 
BCr.  Oallo,  BCr.  ox  la  Gabza,  BCr.  Batemab, 
Mr.  Bxdxll,  BCr.  Shaw.  BCr.  Biaooi,  BCr.  Mob- 
Bisoa  of  Washington,  BCr.  YoiTao  of  BClaaou- 
rl,  BCr.  Youao  of  Alaaka,  BCr.  Wolp,  BCr. 
BoaioB  of  Michigan,  and  BCrs.  Llotd. 

HJ.  Res.  304:  BCr.  BCabtob,  BCr.  Bbtabt, 
BCr.  Spbatt,  BCr.  Kolteb,  BCr.  Oekas,  BCr. 
Moodt,  BCr.  Waxmax,  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Aa- 
DRxws,  BCr.  BCABTiaxz,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Cabpeb, 
and  BCr.  Obeeb. 

HJ.  Res.  210:  BCr.  Hates,  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr. 
PEBKias,  BCr.  Bn.iBAXis,  BCr.  Rowlaxd  of 
Georgia,  BCr.  Batemax,  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr. 
HowABO,  BCr.  Fbaxk.  BCr.  Youao  of  Alaska, 
BCr.  BnMAX,  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Fusteb.  BCrs. 
BuBToa  of  California,  BCr.  Moaklxt.  BCr. 
Weiss,  BCr.  Evaxs  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Roe,  BCs. 
Kaptub,  Mr.  Jacobs.  BCr.  Daxikl,  BCr.  Kas- 
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BCr.   BCcKEBXAa.  BCr.   FkSH,  BCr. 
Kij(TK«.  and  BCr.  Fazio. 

HJ.  Rea.  330:  BCr.  DAaaEMxrxa.  BCr.  db  la 
Gabza.  BCrs.  BCabtib  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Cabbet. 
BCr.  Fbebzeu  BCr.  Saxtob,  BCr.  Kiamnsa. 
BCr.  WiLBoa,  BCr.  BCavboulbb,  and  BCr.  Boas 
of  Tennessee. 

H.  C^on  Res.  10:  BCr.  BCttchbli,  BCr.  Dbl- 
lumb, BCr.  Siokbb,  BCr.  Scrumxb,  BCr. 
Owxaa.  BCr.  Dizoa.  BCr.  Savage,  BCr.  Gabcia, 
BCs.  Kaptub.  BCr.  BCixeia,  BCr.  Dwtxb  of 
New  Jersey,  BCr.  Duasia,  BCr.  HAWxias,  BCr. 
FiBH,  BCr.  RiCRABDSoa,  BCr.  Obat  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  HoBToa,  BCrs.  Bextlxt,  BCr.  Waxmax, 
and  BCr.  WiBTH. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  18:  BCr.  wit»»4 

H.  Con.  Rea.  37:  BCr.  Rosmeb,  BCr.  Cabx, 
BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Hatchbb,  and 
BCr.  GiaaucH. 

H.  On.  Res.  60:  BCr.  OnnrEBS,  BCr.  Cotxe. 
BCr.  EvABS  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Towas,  and  BCr. 
Yaieb. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  84:  BCr.  Solabz,  BCr.  Dwteb  of 
New  Jersey,  BCr.  Labtob,  BCr.  Dabchlx,  BCr. 
SraAB.  BCr.  Dtxoa,  BCr.  I^viaa  of  Califonla, 
and  BCr.  w"thi»» 

H.  Con.  Rea.  88:  BCr.  Williams,  BCr.  Roa- 
EBTS,  BCr.  CiAT.  BCrs.  Boooa,  BCr.  Ricbabs- 
aoa,  and  BCr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Rea  69:  BCr.  Embbsob. 

H.  C(m.  Res.  74:  BCrs.  Bebtlet. 

H.  Con.  Rea  77:  BCr.  Owebs,  BCs.  BCixul- 
SKi,  BCr.  iJtviBX  of  California,  BCr.  Pubsbu, 
BCr.  Obeeb,  BCr.  Savao,  BCr.  RicBABDaoa, 
BCr.  Spbatt,  and  BCr.  Dascbix. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  89:  ICr.  Evabs  of  Dllnoia 

H.  Con.  Rea  98:  BCr.  Colxmab  of  Texaa, 
Ml.  Rabob,  and  BCr.  BCitcrxu. 

H.  Con.  Rea  125:  BCr.  Robmeb,  BCr.  Poou- 
ETTA,  BCr.  Cabpeb,  BCr.  Boucheb.  BCr.  Bbtabt. 
BCr.  EDWABoa  of  California,  BCr.  (Xat.  BCr. 
Yatbb,  BCr.  CooPB,  BCr.  Flobio.  BCr.  Rodibo, 
BCr.  Colxmab  of  Texas,  BCr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii,  BCr.  Kildb,  BCrs.  Schboedxb,  BCr. 
Pease,  BCr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Owsaa,  BCr. 
BCabtibb,  BCr.  Edoab,  BCr.  Ouabibi.  BCr. 
Saxtob.  BCr.  Dbllumb,  BCr.  Busiamabtx,  BCr. 
CoTBX.  BCr.  Kbdbetch,  BCr.  Daschle,  BCr. 
Lowbt  of  Waabington,  BCa  Kaptub.  BCrs. 
Kebbellt,  BCr.  Weaveb.  BCr.  Boaioa  of 
Michigan,  BCr.  Gobzalei.  and  BCr.  Sotoasxi. 

H.  Rea.  68:  BCra  aEBTLBT.  BCr.  Cabbet.  BCr. 
CouBTEB.  BCr.  Daschle,  BCr.  Dicxxaaoa.  BCr. 
DioOuaboi,  BCr.  Doboab  of  North  Dakota, 
BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Hammbuchmidt,  BCr. 
Htdc,  BCib.  Johbsob,  BCr.  I^via  of  BClcbl- 
gan, BCr.  Lipibbxi.  BCr.  BCcEwbb,  BCr. 
McKiBBET,  BCr.  BCabtob,  kir.  BCibeia.  BCr. 
MOAXLET,  BCr.  Nowak,  BCr.  Poam^  BCr.  Ria- 
ALDO,  BCr.  Vabdsb  Jaot,  BCr.  Vucabovich.  BCr. 
Wnxoa,  BCr.  Wixth,  BCr.  MxmPHT,  BCa 
SaowE,  and  BCr.  BCabtibel 

H.  Rea  83:  BCr.  Dwteb  of  New  Jersey  and 
BCr.  Fobd  of  Tenneaaee. 

H.  Rea  91:  BCr.  Siebholm,  BCr.  Busta- 
mabte,  BCr.  MoBxisoa  of  Connecticut,  BCr. 

IXLABD,    BCr.    COELHO,    BCT.    BOSHLOtT,    BCr. 

BoBEB  of  Tenneaaee,  BCr.  Konnraaa.  BCr. 
RuDD.  BCr.  Daxtb,  BCra  Vucabovich.  BCr. 
Li»ppLBB.  BCr.  MuBPHT,  BCr.  Lowest  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  WoKTLXT,  and  BCr.  Whittakbl 

H.  Rea  104:  BCr.  HAWKiaa,  BCr.  Cobtk,  BCr. 
Rox  BCr.  ZacHAU.  BCr.  Bbdbll,  BCr.  Oizoa, 
BCr.  Adoabbo,  BCr.  Bbtabt,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
WBiaa,  and  BCr.  Lowbt  of  Washington. 

H.  Rea  137:  BCr.  I^vibe  of  Callfomia.  BCr. 
Cobet,  BCr.  Baowa  of  California,  BCr.  Obkab, 
BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  BLnxr,  BCr. 
Latta,  BCr.  WoLPE,  BCr.  Mtchei.,  BCrs.  Holt, 
BCr.  Bkbxuteb,  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Wkibs,  BCr. 
Habtbztt,  BCr.  Oxlet.  BCrs.  Roukxma.  BCr. 
HOTEB.  BCr.  Waxmab.  BCr.  WiLsoa.  BCr. 
M^"'»»  of  Washington.  BCr.  Mobbisob  of 
Connecticut.  BCr.  Volkmeb.  BCrt.  Boxxa,  BCr. 
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April  23,  1985 


Oaonao.  ICr.  FUna,  Mr.  Uaam,  ICr.  8i- 
Mr.  Rrm.  Mr.  Oounn.  Mr. 
Mr.  PmiBX.  Mr.  Pibub.  Mr. 
MoLB  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  RaouuL 

H.  Baa.  IM:  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Klkba.  Mr. 
aiiiiiiH.  Mr.  Dnwm.  Mr.  Hbbt.  and  Mr. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  eUuae  4  of  rule  XXil.  spon- 
aors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
reaolutlona  aa  follovK 

/ilprtf  ii  (UffUlattM  4a%  April  22),  IMS] 

HJt.l40a:Mr. 


[AprU  23  (LioltlaHxm  daw.  April  22).  IMS] 

M.  The  8PBAKKR  praaented  a  petition  of 
the  Amertean  Porelcn  Bcrvloe  AmocUUod. 
Waabbxtoo.  DC.  relattre  to  oommenta  on 
the  fourth  annual  report  on  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Berrloe  Act  of  IMO; 
which  waa  referred.  Jointly,  to  the  Commit' 
teea  on  Forelsn  Aitelta  and  Poat  OMoe  and 
CItU  Senrloe. 


AST 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clAuae  1  of  rale  XZn. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clauae  6  of  rule  XZm.  pro- 
poaed  unendmenta  were  submitted  as 
foUowK 
[April  23  nefftiUUive  day.  April  22).  IMS] 
HJl.  ao«8 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Pace  38.  after  line  36.  add  the  foUowlnc 
newaectlon: 


■■c  ua.  AN  omoAL  namiNci  ori 
orsTAis. 

(a)  Paonamoii.— Unto  the  Concreaa  ex- 
preaaly  authorlaaa  auch  acceptance  by  law, 
the  United  Statea  may  not  accept  a  gift  of 
any  realdence  or  other  atmeture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  place  of  official  real- 
dence for  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Study  Aim  Rbpot.— The  Secretary  of 
State  aball  conduct  a  atudy  of  any  offer  of  a 
gift  dcacrlbed  In  aubaectlon  (a).  Such  atudy 
ahall  Include  an  examination  of  the  ooata  to 
the  United  Statea  aaaocUted  with  accepting 
■uch  gift  which  relate  to  the  propoaed  ao- 
qulalUon.  maintenance,  aecurtty.  and  dally 
operation  of  a  realdence.  The  Secretary 
■hall  transmit  the  repwt  of  any  study  con- 
ducted under  thla  aeetltm  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affalra  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relatlooa  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worka  of 
the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HEALTH  CARE  HEARING  FLOOR 
STATEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OPOSOBOIA 
IH  THE  HOU8I  OF  RJEPBXSKIfTATIVSS 

Monday.  AprU  22.  19SS 

•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February, 
my  Oeorgla  colleague.  Congressman  J. 
Rot  RowLAifs  and  I  held  an  informal 
hearing  at  Mercer  University's  Medi- 
cal School  on  the  subject  of  health 
care. 

We  heard  testimony  from  20  expert 
individuals,  representing  many  facets 
of  our  Nation's  health  care  system. 
The  witnesses  included  phjrsicians. 
dentists,  hospital  administrators, 
home  health  care  professionals,  and 
representatives  of  insurance  compa- 
nies and  health-related  Government 
agencies.  We  also  heard  from  repre- 
sentatives of  associations  of  older 
Americans  as  well  as  attorneys,  busi- 
nessmen, and  educators. 

These  people  raised  varying  con- 
cerns about  our  Nation's  health  care 
system.  However,  each  one  of  them 
voiced  concern  over  the  continued 
ability  of  people  to  afford  adequate 
health  care.  As  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses starkly  described  the  situation, 
health  care  is  rapidly  moving  toward 
the  point  where  it  will  be  available 
only  to  the  wealthy  or  it  will  be  com- 
pletely subsidized  by  the  Government. 

Congressman  Rowlams  and  I  are 
today  transmitting  this  testimony  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
since  we  believe  that  it  may  benefit 
the  committee.  The  people  who  spoke 
before  us  are  professionals  who  can 
offer  us  practical  insight  into  the 
problems  that  face  us  in  health  care. 
They  defined  for  us  several  of  the 
causes  of  high  health  care  costs,  and 
also  offered  several  solutions.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  committee  will  carefully 
consider  their  suggestions. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  Charles 
Foster,  Jr.,  administrator  of  the  West 
Georgia  Medical  Center  in  Lagrange, 
GA  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Georgia  Hospital  Association,  made 
several  recommendations  which  are 
both  cost-effective  and  workable.  He 
suggests  that  we  consider  a  plan  where 
hospitals  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for 
veterans.  To  quote  Mr.  Foster,  "As  the 
administration  is  recommending  re- 
forms in  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits,  it  is  possible  that  contracts 
with  community  hospitals  could  pro- 
vide both  services  and  savings  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion." He  also  offers  some  insightful 
advice  to  all  of  tis  in  hanrfiing  future 
changes  in  medicare. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Foster's  testimo- 
ny, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  and  carefully  consider  his  sugges- 
tions. We  must  begin  to  make  com- 
monsense  changes  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain an  affordable,  private  health  care 
ssrstem.  In  my  opinion,  those  changes 
should  be  made  in  coordination  with 
those  people  who  know  health  care 
best— those  who  work  in  It  daily.  Mr. 
Foster  is  one  of  these  experts,  and  I 
commend  his  testimony  to  you. 
Hkaltb  Cakx  Hsasimo,  Chaslss  L.  Foam. 
Ja.,  AmamaraATOB.  Wxar  OaoaoiA  Medi- 
cal Camn 
school  or  MXDicm.  HBtont  uinvauiTT, 

MAOOM,  OA 

RepreaentaUve  Ray,  Repreaentative  Row- 
land, fellow  speakers  and  gueata.  my  name  la 
Charlca  L.  Foater,  Jr.  I  am  the  admlniatra- 
tor  of  West  Georgia  Medical  Center,  a  376 
bed  acute  care  hoapltal  and  160  bed  long- 
term  care  facility  In  LaOrange,  Georgia.  I 
currently  serve  aa  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Georgia  Hoapltal  Aaaoda- 
tlon;  aa  an  advisory  member  to  the  Board  of 
the  Georgia  Medical  Care  Foundation;  aa  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  North  Central 
Georgia  Health  Systems  Agency,  and.  I  waa 
appointed  by  former  Governor  George 
Busbee  to  the  State  Council  on  Maternal 
and  Infant  Health.  I  also  served  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Task  Force  which  dealgned 
the  current  Medicaid  Proapecthre  Payment 
System  for  Georgia  hoepltala.  It  Is  my  pleaa- 
ure  and  privilege  to  bring  to  you  today  the 
perspective  of  Georgia  boapltala  In  a  rapidly 
changing  health  care  environment. 

The  Georgia  Hoapltal  Association  has  pre- 
pared a  poaltlon  paper  entitled  "1985  Health 
Care  lasuea."  The  poaltion  paper  waa  deliv- 
ered to  the  Georgia  Congrenional  Offlcea  In 
Washington  last  week  and  I  Invite  you  to 
read  the  Issues  and  their  background.  Rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  to  aaalat  the 
state's  hoapltals  In  fulfUUng  their  mlaalon  to 
continue  providing  quality  and  cost  effective 
health  care  to  Georglana. 

For  your  conalderation  today,  I  would  like 
to  cover  some  of  the  more  Important  nation- 
al Issues  affecting  the  hospital  industry. 

First,  quality  hoapltal  aervlcea  to  Medicare 
patients  must  be  reimbursed  adequately  by 
providing  realistic  snnual  allowancea  for  in- 
flation In  the  coat  of  gooda  and  services,  and 
changes  in  technology.  Congreaa  eliminated 
exoeaalve  Increaaea  in  hoapltal  payments 
three  years  ago  by  placing  hoapltal  Inflation 
c»pB  In  the  Tax  Equity  and  Flacal  Re^onal- 
blllty  Act  of  1983.  The  Social  Security  Act 
of  1983  completely  changed  the  payment 
mechanism  and  financial  Incentives  by  im- 
plementing proapective  pajmients  using  Di- 
agnostic Related  Oroupe,  or  DRG'a  The 
phase-in  of  the  DRG  sj^tem  waa  Just  under 
way  when  Congress  again  cut  hoapltal  pay- 
ments in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Due  to  these  new  Incentivea  all  available  In- 
formation show  that  Medicare  admissions 
are  dropping  below  projections.  Medicare 
length  of  stay  Is  down  and  Inflationary  coats 
are  now  well  under  controL 


In  1985.  should  Congreaa  paae  leglalation 
freezlnc  all  federal  paymenta,  hoapltals  will 
bear  their  proportionate  ahare  of  the 
burden  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit.  Howev- 
er, cutting  Medicare  paymenU  without  deal- 
ing systematically  with  other  ext>eDdlturea, 
may  bring  dlalllualonment  with  the  phaae-ln 
of  the  DRG  system.  Hoapltals  will  then 
have  to  deal  Individually  with  the  lack  of 
government  commitment  to  adequately 
fund  medical  care  aervlcea.  Many  wlU  con- 
tinue to  cope  with  the  annual  cuta,  but  In 
time,  moat  will  hare  to  focua  on  thoae  aerv- 
lcea that  they  can  support  on  a  long-term 
baala.  We  aak  that  hoapltala  be  dealt  with  In 
an  equitable  manner.  If  Oangreas  treeaea 
various  mograms  by  withholding  Increaaea 
for  Inflation,  the  Medicare  budget,  not  the 
DRG  ratea.  ahould  be  froaen.  This  would 
allow  for  continuation  of  the  national 
phaae-ln  of  the  DRG  system  and  an  In- 
depth  examination  of  the  components  of 
the  aystem. 

Second,  the  defldt  problem  alao  wOl  bring 
up  the  aubject  of  Medicaid  capa  on  federal 
matching  paymenta.  For  the  past  three 
years,  federal  capa  have  cauaed  the  states  to 
ration  payments  to  Medicaid  provlderr  AU 
Medicaid  providers  «~'imw»y  physicians, 
musing  homes  and  others,  are  now  being 
paid  only  a  atep  or  two  above  the  allowable 
coata  In  thoae  rationed  baae  year  perloda. 

Georgia  haa  Just  this  year  become  the 
S5th  atate  to  attempt  to  iminove  health 
care  acoeaa  to  a  amall  aegment  of  the  Indi- 
gent population  through  a  medically  needy 
program.  Federal  f  ormulaa  to  cap  coata  do 
not  compenaate  for  paat  Inequltiea  In  aerv- 
lcea among  atatea.  It  Is  our  recommendation 
that  If  CongresB  flnds  It  necessary  to  retan- 
poae  federal  expenditure  growth  capa,  that 
Georgia  and  the  few  other  states  which 
have  Just  now  implemented  medically  needy 
programs,  be  allowed  to  "grandfather"  the 
annual  coat  of  theae  programs  Into  the 
"base  cost". 

Third.  GeOTgla  hospitals  are  very  Intereat- 
ed  in  working  with  the  Veterana  Admlnla- 
tration  to  provide  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
services  to  veterans.  Utilisation  of  '^^■""ff 
c(Hnmunlty  facUltlea  can  aave  the  federal 
budget  mUllona  of  dollars  In  new  conatruc- 
tion.  As  the  Administration  is  recommend- 
ing reforms  In  veterans  admlnlatratkm  bene- 
flta,  it  is  possible  that  ocmtracts  with  com- 
munity hoqjltals  could  provide  both  aervloes 
and  savings  under  the  aegis  of  the  Veterans 
Admlnlstratkm. 

Fourth,  Congress  wQl  deal  with  recom- 
mended changes  to  the  Medicare  hospital 
payment  system  and  with  other  health  care 
issues.  The  Georgia  Hospital  AasodaUon 
recommends  that  the  Issues  of  capital  costs, 
medical  education  coats,  paymenta  for  trans- 
ferred patienta  and  outpatient  services, 
swing  beds,  medical  malpractice,  and  peer 
review  organizations  be  given  due  conalder- 
ation for  the  Impact  on  Georgia  hoapltals. 
These  lasuea  and  recommendations  have 
been  outlined  In  the  earlier  mentioned  1985 
Health  Care  Issues  poelUon  paper. 

Fifth,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration has  completed  a  new  hoapltal  wage 
Index  methodologry  which  wUl  be  used  to 
revise  Medicare  ORG  payments  In  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  and  rural  areaa.  It 
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•ppeus  thftt,  abouM  OaDsraa  implement  a 
payment  tiuvm..  moat  hcNpttals  tn  a«orsU 
wfll  raoetre  <  to  8  percent  lea  payment  per 
DUO  tn  19M  due  to  the  rrrtoed  wage  index 
for  Oeonla.  In  addition.  le«laUtlon  paaaed 
by  Oopgreaa  last  y«ar  alao  provtdea  that  the 
wage  adjustment  be  applied  retroactive  to 
October  1.  IMS.  I  would  Uke  to  recommend 
today  that  Oongieai  repeal  this  retroactive 
adjuatmant  to  a  prospective  ayateai.  If  it  ia 
not  repealed,  many  Oeorfla  boapitala  will 
be  paid  up  to  13  percent  leai  in  1B66,  ahouM 
there  be  a  combined  payment  freeae  and  a 
retroactive  pay  back. 

Sixth,  before  Congreaa  are  proposala  to 
eliminate  tax  exempt  financing,  and  to  tn- 
creaae  income  tax  receipts  by  adjusting 
cfaarttable  deductlona  These  proposals 
should  not  be  adopted  as  they  will  immedi- 
ately and  aerloualy  affect  the  ability  of  the 
hospital  Industry  to  support  unprofitable 
sei»luas  and  to  attract  capital  for  equipment 
and  plant  casta.  Tbeae  proposals,  if  enacted, 
will  Immediately  escslat»  interest  coats  sAd 
patient  chargea.  adding  to  the  cost  of  health 


I  would  now  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  address  two  other  very  important  issues. 
The  first  Is  who  will  assume  the  responslbU- 
ity  for  indigent  care?  And  the  second  is  the 
competitive  era  which  hospitals  are  enter- 
ing. 

On  indigent  care,  the  Qeorgla  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  a  Jotat  bouae  and  senate  sub- 
committee of  the  Qeorgla  General  Assembly 
have  independently  prepared  two  reports.  A 
few  of  the  pertinent  "~*«"g-  are  that: 

In  the  United  States  12  percent  of  the 
population  had  income  below  the  poverty 
level.  In  Georgia  17  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  below  the  poverty  level. 

Less  than  one-half  of  those  classified  as 
poor  under  federal  guidelines  can  be  legally 
covered  by  If  edicakL 

One-third  of  Georgia's  population.  1.8  mll- 
llon  people,  are  uninsured  or  underlnsured 
for  health  care. 

One-half  of  the  uninsured  are  employed, 
yet  are  not  eligible  for  Insurance  programs. 

When  a  Georgian  uses  hospital  services, 
roughly  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  bill 
goes  to  pay  for  indigent  care. 

In  1M3.  hospitals  bi  Georgia  lost  approxi- 
mately 8188  million  In  uncollectible  ac- 
counts and  charity  care  and  provided  $21 
million  in  free  care  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Thirty-nine  counties  have  no  hospitals. 
and  88  counties  provide  no  funds  to  hospi- 
tals for  indigent  care. 

And  last:  the  report  of  The  General  As- 
sembly's Joint  Hospital  Care  for  The  Indl- 
sent  Study  Committee  recommended  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  create  an  Indigent 
care  fund  with  financial  responsibility  to  be 
shared  by  federal  participation.  sUte  gov- 
ernment, local  governments,  health  care 
providers  and  Indigent  users. 

I  bring  this  information  to  yotir  attention 
as  the  problem  of  Indigent  care  funding  is 
an  emerging  national  Issue  which  deserves 
your  attention.  In  the  past.  Indigent  care 
was  stated  to  be  "the  hospital's  obligation  ". 
As  hospitals  have  not  had  Independent 
sources  of  revenues,  they  have  been  forced 
to  proportionately  Increase  charges  to  cover 
in<figent  care  costs.  This  ability  to  cover  un- 
compensated care  costs  by  coot  shifting"  Is 
quickly  coming  to  an  end  as  private  pa- 
tients, commercial  payers  and  self-adminis- 
tered employer  funds  are  taking  unprece- 
dented steps  to  control  health  care  outlays. 

Consider  the  Impact  on  the  access  to  care 
for  the  poor,  if  Medicare  freeaes  rates.  Med- 
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Icaid  caps  paymenta,  third  party  insurers  re- 
ceive discounts  and  alternative  delivery  sys- 
tems reduce  hospital  inpatient  volume. 
With  all  parties  cutting  back  on  payments 
to  support  the  community  hospital,  either 
contributions  will  have  to  rise  to  an  un- 
imaginable level,  or  significant  local  tax  as- 
iiaiiiiiiiits  will  be  necessary  to  provide  care 
for  the  near  poor  and  medically  indigent. 

As  funding  Is  required  to  cover  indigent 
care,  the  federal  government  should  be  as 
cognitive  of  this  issue  as  any  other.  For 
Georgia,  federal  support  should  be  given  to 
expand  limited  Medicaid  coverage  to  the 
medically  indigent.  As  noted  earlier,  new 
federal  caps  on  Medieald  expenditures  could 
disproportionately  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Georgia  provider  oommtmity  to  care  for  a 
portion  of  the  indigent  population. 

I  have  Just  mentioned  third  party  Insurer 
discounts  and  alternative  delivery  systems.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  know  that  the  compe- 
tition for  the  health  care  dollar,  and  the 
pressures  that  exist  to  contain  costs  are  the 
greatest  that  they  have  ever  been  and  they 
are  Increasing  dally.  In  Georgia  there  are 
eight  business  coalitions,  five  health  main- 
tenance organisations,  at  least  four  pre- 
ferred provider  organlHitlons;  and  unknown 
quantities  of  ambulatory  surgical  centers, 
minor  emergency  cllnlca,  and  numerous 
companies  providing  utilisation  review  and 
billing  audit  services.  I'hese  organlmtlons 
exist  for  one  reason,  to  reduce  Inpatient 
hospital  utilisation  and  related  costs.  In  ad- 
dition, employers  and  commercial  insurance 
plans  are  encouraging  cost  conscious  use  of 
medical  care  by  adding  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance provisions. 

All  of  these  measures  are  having  an  effect 
on  the  hospital  Industry.  Nationally,  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1984  versus  1983.  there 
were  1.0  percent  fewer  admissions,  3.5  per- 
cent fewer  patient  days  and  full-time  hospi- 
tal employees  dropped  by  2.3  percent. 

In  the  state  of  Georgia,  many  hospitals 
have  had  to  eliminate  positions  and  layoff 
employees  due  to  a  lower  use  of  aervloea. 
Less  equipment  Is  being  purchased  and  in- 
creases In  prices  from  suppliers  are  strongly 
resisted.  Also  hospitals  are  offering  more 
outpatient  and  alternative  health  service,  as 
weU  as  parUdpatlng  with  HMOa,  PPOs.  and 
the  business  coalitions  to  produce  lower  cost 
care. 

My  Interest  In  addressing  the  changing 
environment  of  health  care  services  Is  that 
some  parties  feel  that  the  only  aoluUon  to 
the  high  cost  of  health  care  is  rate  regula- 
Uon  of  the  hospital  Industry.  The  Georgia 
Hospital  Association  and  its  member  institu- 
tions are  vigorously  opposed  to  rate  setting 
and  I  have  Included  with  my  testimony 
today  a  position  paper  of  the  GHA  on  this 
subject. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  Georgia  Hos- 
pital Association  Is  proud  of  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  their  member  institutions  and 
dose  by  citing  some  daU  from  the  position 
paper 

NatlonaUy  the  hospital  cost  per  patient 
admission  is  31  percent  higher  than  in  Geor- 
gia. In  1980.  41  other  sutes  had  higher  costs 
per  stay,  compared  to  1983  when  44  sUtes 
had  higher  costs  per  stay. 

Georgia  Is  the  19th  lowest  cost  state  on  a 
per  capiu  basis.  The  national  average  cost 
of  8502  per  capiU  is  20  percent  higher  than 
the  cost  of  $420  in  Georgia. 

GeorgU  Is  the  sixth  lowest  sUte  in  its 
dally  semi-private  room  charge.  According 
to  the  July.  1984  survey  by  the  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  the  nation- 
al average  rate  Is  $207  per  day.  This  is  42 
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percent  higher  than  Georgia's  rate  of  8148 
per  day. 

Of  the  11  states  whose  average  cost  per 
case  exceeds  83,000,  five  are  from  the  group 
of  nine  mandatory  rate  setting  states;  and 
those  rate  setting  programs  have  been  in 
effect  atwut  seven  years. 

In  a  comiiarlson  of  education  costs  and 
hospital  costs  to  national  expenditures,  37 
states  have  a  higher  average  teachers  salary 
than  in  Georgia,  but  42  states  pay  their  hos- 
pital employees  more.  In  both  professions, 
the  average  Georgia  salary  is  84  percent  of 
the  national  average.  Compared  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  educational  costs  in  Georgia 
are  83  percent  of  the  national  average  while 
hospital  costs  are  84  percent  of  the  average. 

Rate  setting  proponents  may  cite  "rate  of 
increase  statistics",  however.  I  think  these 
hard  facts  show  that  bureaucratic  agencies 
with  their  formulas  and  statistics  cannot 
match  our  performance  in  Georgia.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  at  this 
time  to  impose  regulatory  controls  on  the 
hospital  industry  which  is  faced  with  inde- 
pendent and  competitive  forces,  requiring 
even  greater  cost  efficiency  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  the  views  of  the  Georgia 
Hospital  Association  on  the  direction  of  the 
hospital  industry.  We  solicit  your  support 
and  pledge  to  work  with  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  to  improve  upon  the  Georgia 
health  care  delivery  syston  as  it  exists 
today.* 


CUTS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  IfXW  TOHK 
or  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPSSSXHTATIVKS 

Monday,  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  QARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most 
families  and  individuals  paying  for  col- 
lege will  continue  to  be  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  ability  to  plan  and  provide 
for  children.  However,  if  President 
Reagan  has  his  way,  many  families 
will  be  forced  to  fall  this  test. 

President  Reagan's  budget  calls  for  a 
$2.3  billion  reduction  in  financial  aid 
for  college  students,  largely  through 
the  elimination  of  federally  subsidized 
loans  to  students  from  families  whose 
gross  income  is  more  than  $32,500  a 
year.  Senate  Republicans  have  subse- 
quently offered  their  own  compromise 
budget  plan.  The  Senate  plan  includes 
deeper  cuts  in  higher  education  than 
the  Budget  Committee  had  originally 
proposed.  However.  t>efore  the  Reagan 
administration  or  this  Congress  seeks 
to  limit  student  financial  aid.  particu- 
larly guaranteed  student  loans,  each 
should  make  sure  that  the  benefits  are 
worth  the  costs. 

I  firmly  believe  that  economic  well- 
being  should  he  among  our  first  and 
most  Important  virtues.  Education  has 
yet  to  be  proven  to  be  detrimental  to 
our  economy  In  any  way.  Indeed.  I 
fully  believe  that  education  is  a  price- 
less investment  In  our  country's  future 
financial  and  national  security.  Educa- 
tion has  been  the  key  to  this  country's 
technological  prowess,  cultural  excel- 
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lence.  and  national  superiority.  Stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  such  as  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  are  an  excellent 
vehicle  through  which  this  Nation's 
youth,  regardless  of  financial  status, 
may  help  to  Improve  not  only  their 
own  well-being,  but  also  that  of  their 
country's.  Because  of  the  grave  conse- 
quences any  abrogation  from  our 
country's  commitment  to  excellence  in 
education  may  have,  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  fully  investigate  whether 
the  policies  proposed  are  worth  the 
costs  which  are  likely  to  be  accrued. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  National  Affairs  on  April  8, 
1985.  The  article  outlines  the  exi>ected 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  budget  pro- 
posals which  have  thus  far  been  out- 
lined in  regard  to  limiting  Federal  as- 
sistance for  student  financial  aid. 

[From  the  Higher  Education  &  National 
Affairs,  Apr.  8.  1985] 

New  BoDOKT  Plax  Cuts  Dxbpxb  Iirao  Hiohkr 
Ed 

On  the  eve  of  the  congressional  Easter 
recess.  Senate  Republicans  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  agreed  on  a  fiscal  1986 
budget  compromise  that  would  make  cuts  in 
military  spending  and  social  programs  and 
eliminate  several  federal  programs. 

Higher  education's  share  of  the  agree- 
ment includes  deeper  cuts  than  the  budget 
committee  had  originally  proposed  (see 
HENA.  March  25,  page  1),  although  the  cuU 
would  not  be  as  drastic  as  those  the  Presi- 
dent had  first  requested.  Congress  returns 
April  15.  and  the  budget  is  expected  to  move 
onto  the  Senate  floor  for  deliate  the  we^  of 
April  22. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Bfanagement 
and  Budget  (OMB).  the  new  proposal  would 
limit  eligibility  for  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  (GSI«)  to  families  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  880,000.  The  Administra- 
tion has  originally  proposed  a  $32,500 
iiKome  limit. 

In  addition.  OMB  said  an  88,000  annual 
cap  would  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  col- 
lege costs  that  would  be  allowed  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  federal  support.  For 
example,  If  school  costs  amounted  to 
$12,000  and  a  famUy  could  contribute  only 
$1,000,  the  student  .could  receive  no  more 
than  $7,000  in  federal  aid.  The  initial 
Reagan  budget  proposal  sought  a  $4,000 
annual  cap  for  total  federal  support. 

OMB  said  the  entire  agreement  sought  a 
reduction  in  funding  of  $350  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  $822  million  in  1987,  and  $1,049 
billion  In  1988.  amounting  to  a  three-year 
total  funding  cut  of  $2.2  billion.  The  budget 
committee  resolution  had  sought  $900  mil- 
lion in  GSL  savings  over  the  three  years. 

The  budget  compromise  is  expected  to  run 
into  serious  opposition  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R-VT).  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  education, 
has  said  he  will  oppose  the  $8,000  cap. 
which  will  penalize  needy  students  attend- 
ing private  Institutions.  Those  close  to  the 
issue  say  they  expect  floor  amendments  to 
increase  education  funding  during  floor 
debate  and  that  the  plan  will  have  an  even 
rougher  time  in  the  House.* 
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COMMENDING  WAL-MART8 
"BUY  AMERICA"  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 


OP 

nf  THE  Housi  OP  BXPRSSBrrAnrss 

Monday.  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  and 
the  retailing  community  an  effort  by  a 
major  department  store  chain  to  keep 
Americans  at  worlt. 

Sunday's  Washbigton  Post  profiled 
the  Wal-Mart  Stores'  "Buy  America" 
program  whereby  the  753-8tore  chain 
Is  malting  a  determined  effort  to  buy 
products  that  are  made  in  the  United 
States,  instead  of  abroad. 

In  the  words  of  company  officials, 
the  effort  Is  to  prove  that  American 
manufacturers  can  produce  the  qual- 
ity of  goods  at  prices  comparable  to 
Imported  goods. 

There  are  many  Wal-Mart  stores  in 
my  congressional  district  in  Texas  and 
I  t>elieve  consumers  who  are  aware  of 
our  serious  imbalance  in  trade  will  be 
aware  buying  at  these  stores  will  be  re- 
storing or  saving  Jobs  of  their  fellow 
Americans. 

The  Bentonville,  AR  firm  which 
bought  about  5  percent  of  its  mer- 
chandise last  year  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers, want  to  reduce  that  to  4  per- 
cent this  year  and  even  lower  percent- 
ages in  future  years. 

I  am  hopeful  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficers of  other  retail  chains  will  follow 
the  lead  of  Wal-Mart  Chairman  Sam 
Walton. 

I  want  to  share  the  Post  article  with 
you  and  I  wish  Wal-Mart  much  success 
in  their  efforts. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21, 1985] 
Wal-Mart    Flts    tbx    Rjio     ni     Ikpoxt 

Battlc— Phods  vs.  PaoDtTcxas  With  Pa- 

VORABLXTnuIS 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

Late  last  year,  Sam  Walton,  the  chairman 
of  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.,  gave  Us  merchan- 
dise buyers  an  order  Think  of  a  product 
that  American  manufacturers  have  given  up 
on  because  of  competition  from  cheaper  Im- 
ports. 

An  apparel  buyer  suggested  inexpensive 
flannel  shirts,  virtually  all  of  which  are  now 
made  outside  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  7S3-store  discount  chain  has  a 
$600,000  contract  with  a  small  Brinkley, 
Ark.,  manufacturer  for  340,000  flannel 
shirts— one-tenth  of  what  the  oomiMUiy  an- 
ticipates It  will  sell  next  winter. 

"We've  set  out  to  prove  that  American 
manufacturers  can  make  merchandise  we 
sell  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  same 
quality  and  value  as  products  made  over- 
seas."  said  David  D.  Glass,  president  of  Wal- 
Mart,  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing 
and  most  successful  discount  chains,  second 
to  K  mart  Corp.  in  size. 

'As  a  company,  we  are  tremendously  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  deficit"  Glass  said. 
"We  see  a  tremendous  erosion  of  manufac- 
turing Jobs  in  this  country  as  manufacturers 
accelerate  the  movement  to  go  offshore  to 
make  their  goods.  None  of  us  will  believe 
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what  this  country  wUl  be  Uke  five  to  10 
years  from  now  if  we  continue  to  let  this 
happen." 

Between  1981  and  1984.  an  estimated  1.6 
million  American  Jobs  were  lost  to  imports, 
Walton  recenUy  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
his  suppliers.  "In  one  year  [1983  to  19841, 
non-oQ-related  Imporu  grew  $70  billion,  an 
increaae  of  33  percent  The  trade  deficit 
reached  $133.3  billion,  an  increaae  of  78  per- 
cent. Something  can  and  must  be  done  to  re- 
verae  this  very  serious  threat  to  our  free  en- 
teriiriae  system  and  our  great  oountiy,"  he 
wrote. 

Now  Walton  wants  to  try  to  turn  the  tide. 
Last  numth  the  ccHnpany  officially  launched 
a  novel  and  ambitious  Buy-American  cam- 
paign to  prod  domestic  manufacturers  to 
produce  more  goods  at  home.  Last  year  the 
company  purchased  about  5  peroent  of  its 
goods  from  foreign  manufacturers.  This 
year.  Walton  said  he  hopes  to  reduce  that  to 
4  peroent  through  his  r^mp^ign  vitb  fur- 
ther reductions  in  toe  years  ahead. 

By  offering  unusual  favorable  terms— in- 
cluding longer  lead  times  and  more  advanta- 
geous financial  agreements— Wal-Mart 
hopes  to  prove  that  American  manufactur- 
ers can  make  quality  products  that  will 
match  or  beat  the  prices  of  imiwrted  goods. 

"We  are  willing  to  work  with  the  domestic 
manufacturen  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
have  done  before,"  Glass  said. 

Also,  Wal-Mart  is  willing  to  lower  lU  mar- 
gins to  sell  the  goods  at  a  competitive  price. 
Walton  said.  "We  are  asking  our  manufac- 
turers to  lower  their  margins;  in  turn,  we 
will  lower  ours." 

However,  Walton  contended  that  profit- 
ability for  the  company— which  earned  8340 
million  last  year  on  sales  of  $6  bOlion— 
should  improve  because  it  wUl  force  the 
company  to  make  better  buys.  Perhaps  even 
more  significantly,  the  r^mj^tgn  ^m  be 
promoted  in  Wal-Mart's  stores,  creating 
more  "enthusiastic  and  appreciative  custom- 
ers," Walton  noted. 

The  contract  for  flannel  shirts  with  Farrls 
Fashions  Inc.  is  the  first  test  of  Wal-Mait's 
resolve. 

To  help  Farrls  Fashions  Inc.  be  prtce-oom- 
peUtive.  Wal-J<art  has  helped  locate  and  fi- 
nance the  flannel  material  it  needed  to  meet 
the  contract.  "Without  Wal-Mart's  help,  I 
would  have  given  up  on  the  project  long 
ago,"  noted  Farrls'  president.  Farrls  Bur- 
roughs. "I  kept  beating  my  head  to  find 
piece  goods  and  financing."  he  said,  noting 
that  he  had  called  every  textile  manufactur- 
er he  knew,  unsuccessfully  looking  for  mate- 
rial. Ultimately.  Wal-Mart  called  manufac- 
turers to  find  goods  and  promised  favorable 
financing  terms  for  the  goods  to  help  Farrls 
getastart. 

Additionally,  Wal-Mart  "has  agreed  to  pay 
us  a  llttie  quicker  than  normal,"  Burroughs 
said. 

"If  I  didn't  have  that  work,  I'd  be  bard 
pressed  to  keep  my  100  employees  busy," 
said  Burroughs.  "Without  that  contract,  I'd 
be  out  beating  the  bushes.  And  with  btisl- 
neas  now  very  slow  in  the  shirt  and  blouse 
business,  those  bushes  are  almost  all  beat 
out." 

Wal-Mart  didn't  have  to  make  these  ar- 
rangements. Burroughs  said.  "People  are 
beating  down  Wal-Mart's  doors  to  sell  them 
goods."  he  asserted.  "All  Mr.  Walton  has  to 
do  is  to  say  'give  me  so  many  doaen.'  He 
doesn't  need  to  worry  a)x>ut"  where  his 
goods  are  being  manufactured. 

Tet  he  said  Walton  does  have  a  direct  In- 
terest in  the  import  problem:  A  lot  of  the 
Americans  who  are  losing  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
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Import  oompetiUon  are  Wal-Mart  cuatom- 
en. 

"II  hi>  people  are  not  wotklnc.  they  oant 
be  tMjrtiic  anjthlnt-  It's  aa  alinide  aa  that," 
Buirooctia  DOtad. 

Wal-Mart'i  '— T»'f"  ootnea  at  the  mom 
Ume  other  major  retaUeta  are  iiiiwlin  the 
federal  gownunept  to  reUz  tta  Import 
quoUa  on  appareL  TIm  rataOera  argue  that 
the  quotaa  hurt  oooaumera  by  reatrlettng 
the  amount  of  lower-prioed  foreign-made 
gooda,  while  raiatng  the  price  of  thoae  gooda 
that  do  reach  thla  oomtry. 

"We're  awtmmlng  upatieam."  Olaaa  wkL 

Wal-liart'a  Buy-Amertcan  campaign  waa 
lawwhfd  In  a  letter  Walton  lent  to  hi* 
major  auppUera  laat  month.  To  date.  It  haa 
reaulted  tn  about  half  a  doaen  new  oontracta 
with  American  manufaeturera,  aome  of 
which  already  bad  been  producing  gooda  for 
Wal-Marfa  atorea.  I<aat  of  the  contracU  are 
for  work  at  ptanta  In  Wal-llart'a  aeUlng  area 
In  the  South. 

Julie  Olrl— which  haa  four  planta  In  the 
Soutbeaat— haa  been  maUng  ladlea  aporta- 
wear  and  loungewear  for  Wal-Mart  for  the 
paat  IS  yeara.  But  under  the  Buy-American 
campaign,  the  nompany  baa  entered  Into 
new  agreementa  that,  among  other  thlnga. 
give  Julie  Olrl  more  time  to  meet  Wal- 
Mart'a  ordera. 

"Normally,  big  retallera  go  overaeaa  and 
oooimtt  their  ordera  a  year  tn  advance  and 
then  oome  back  here  and  domeatlcally  place 
tbelr  ordera  eloaer  to  thetr  needa,"  ez- 
pi«t«aH  Loula  Periman,  prealdent  of  Julie 
Oiri.  "Wal-Mart  la  now  making  their  oom- 
mltmenta  to  ts  about  the  nme  time  they 
make  their  cofmnltmenta  overaeaa.  The 
longer  lead  time  enablea  ua  to  make  better 
deala  with  domeatlc  pleee-good  mllla.  It  alao 
glvea  ua  better  production  planning  and 
allowa  ua  to  become  more  efficient  In  our 
planta.  thereby  lowering  our  overhead  and 
our  ooata." 

The  new  Wal-Mart  oontracta  will  create 
about  aoo  more  ]oba  for  JuUe  Olrl.  Periman 
aaid.  At  the  same  time,  he  added.  It  may 
have  a  anowball  effect  on  Julie  Olrl'i  tuppU- 
era  aa  they.  too.  are  given  a  longer  lead  time 
In  fming  the  manufaeturera'  ordera. 

Wal-Mart'a  Buy-Amcrlcan  drive  oomea  at 
a  good  time,  noted  Robert  Welah.  prealdent 
of  Capital  Mereury  Shirt  Corp.,  which  haa 
been  one  of  Wal-Mart'a  longtime  luppUers. 

"A  year  ago.  two  yeara  ago.  even  three 
yeara  ago.  It  wouldn't  be  the  right  time  be- 
cauae  the  prlcea  overaeaa  were  very  de- 
preaaed."  Walah  aald.  Today,  higher  labor 
eoata  and  the  quotas  are  puahlng  overaeaa 
prloea  up.  "making  It  feaalble  (or  American 
manufacturers  to  be  within  itrlklng  dla- 
tanoe. '  he  aald. 

Aa  a  reault  of  Wal-Mart'a  drive.  Capital 
Mercury,  which  makea  many  of  Ita  men's 
shlrU  outalde  the  United  States,  decided  to 
bring  aome  production  back  to  this  country 
and  even  expand  aome  of  Ita  faculties  In  the 
hope  that  Wal-Mart's  efforta  will  prod  other 
retailers  alao  to  buy  from  domeatlc  shirt 
makera. 

"With  Wal-Mart's  advanced  commitments 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  Buy-American  pro- 
gram, we  believe  we  will  now  be  able,  on  cer- 
tain Items,  to  equal  or  beat  the  offahore 
manufacturers— but  not  for  all  itema," 
Welah  said. 

Wal-Mart's  drive  goea  beyond  apparel.  It 
alao  has  entered  Into  contracts  to  buy  Amer- 
ican-made electric  fans  and  blcydee.  and  It 
haa  signed  a  $449,000  contract  with  a  Ft. 
Smith.  Ark.,  manufacturer  of  casual  furni- 
ture to  make  outdoor  stacking  chalra  that 
will  be  sold  for  about  $15  each.  Wal-Mart's 
had  been  Importing  the  chairs  from  Taiwan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They>e  elected  to  give  ua  the  same  ar- 
rangements they  make  overaeaa."  said  Don 
nandera.  chairman  of  Flanders  Induatrlea. 
a  "~"r*T  with  100  employes  and  aalea  of 
$7  "«<"*«"  a  year.  "They  wUl  make  their 
commltmenta  fxirther  ahead  and  they  will 
pay  ua  faster." 

Typically,  retailers  agree  to  pay  domeatlc 
manufacturers  30  daya  after  an  order  Is 
ahlpped.  while  they  pay  offshore  producers 
at  the  time  It  la  ahlpped.  nandera  noted.  By 
agreeing  to  pay  Randera  when  the  chalra 
are  shipped,  Wal-Mart  la  T"»^'*^g  the  com- 
pany to  produce  the  chairs  "at  leaa  of  a  com- 
petitive dlaadvantage  than  an  offahore 
firm."  At  the  same  tlBse,  the  oootract  haa 
created  about  $0  more  joba  a  year,  nandera 
said. 

UntU  Wal-Mart  offered  to  grant  these  fa- 
vorable terma.  Flanders  said  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  include  them  In  any  of  hla 
oontracta— even  though  they  are  standard 
provisions  for  his  foreign  oounterparta. 

"There  are  too  many  domeatlc  manufao- 
turers  who  compete  with  ua  that  are  not 
willing  to  make  rtemanda  ao  they  oould  get 
the  buatneaa."  Flanders  aald.  "Only  If  we  all 
went  together  and  said.  "No.  we  won't  do 
this  unless  you  agree  to  thla.'  would  it 
work— and  that's  againat  the  law." 

Not  all  manufacturers  are  enthualaatlc 
about  Wal-Mart's  drive. 

"One  of  the  disappointing  thlnga  la  when 
a  manufacturer  says  he  doesn't  want  to  par- 
ticipate." Olass  said.  "Some  manufacturers 
who  produce  many  of  their  goods  offahore 
say  'why  should  I  have  the  headachea  man- 
aging people  and  running  a  plant?  I'd  rather 
contract  offahore  and  have  the  gooda  manu- 
factured by  someone  else.' " 

The  Buy-American  drive  Is  "more  work." 
Olaaa  acknowledged.  "You  have  to  work 
with  a  manufacturer— meet  with  him  and 
vlalt  his  plant  to  Inapeet  It  for  quality  con- 
trol But  we  do  It  abroad." 

The  i-MipaigTi  ta  alao  a  gamble.  Olass 
noted.  "Retallera  are  generally  reluctant  to 
commit  to  longer  lead  tlmea  to  guard 
against  economic  downturns  or  changea  In 
faahlon.  So  we  are  taking  some  rlaks.  .  .  . 

"It  la  not  a  quick  fix.  Down  the  road,  we 
may  get  to  the  point  where  we  feel  we  are 
beating  our  head  against  the  wall  becauae. 
by  ouraelvea,  we  won't  make  a  difference." 

Yet  manufacturers  say  Wal-Mart's  drive 
already  la  beginning  to  have  an  impact. 

"We're  getting  rumblings  from  other  re- 
taUers,"  said  Capital  Mercury's  Welah. 
"They  won't  let  Mr.  Walton  steal  the  march 
on  them  becauae  It's  going  to  catch  them." 

One  of  the  Interested  retailers  Is  Wal- 
Mart's  mldwestem  rival.  Venture  Storea.  a 
00-store  diaoount  chain  owned  by  the  May 
Co. 

"Mr.  Walton  U  abaolutely  right."  said 
Julian  M.  Seeberman.  Venture's  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  B\iy-Amerlcan  "Is  the  kind  of 
statement  we've  been  t»i«k««y  but  not  get- 
ting publicity  on."  he  added  plaintively. 
Nonetheleaa.  he  said.  Venture  is  contacting 
some  of  the  same  manufacturers  Wal-Mart 
Is  doing  new  bualnaaa  with— and  Its  own  sup- 
pliers aa  weU. 

"We  would  be  willing  to  help  theae 
people,"  he  said.  "One  way  would  be  to  give 
them  a  guaranteed  order  before  they  buy 
the  first  dollar's  worth  of  material." 

In  addition  to  retailers,  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers also  are  receiving  Inquiries  from 
outside  Investors. 

"A  New  York  financier  called  me  to  say  he 
would  like  to  get  involved  in  helping  me  fi- 
nance my  purchases  of  raw  material."  said 
Farrls'  Burroughs. 
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So  far,  Wal-Mart's  agreements  have  been 
relatively  small,  conaiderlng  its  annual  pur- 
chases amount  to  $S.S  billion  a  year,  noted 
Arkanaaa  Oov.  BUI  Clinton,  who  has  played 
an  active  role  In  Wal-Mart's  r^mpaign 
partly  becauae  Wal-Mart  U  baaed  In  hla 
state  and  partly  becauae  of  the  state's  high 
unemployment  rate.  Among  other  thlnga. 
Clinton  was  Instrumental  In  linking  Wal- 
Mart  with  Farria. 

"I  think  thla  wUl  take  off.  But  it  wUl  have 
to  have  a  slow  start— because  they  need  suc- 
cesses at  the  beginning."  Clinton  said. 

Olass.  Wal-Mart's  president,  said.  "We 
don't  think  we're  going  to  make  a  major  In- 
fluence In  changing  the  trade  balance  in  the 
country,  but  some  one  haa  to  start."* 
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•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  delivered  an  outstanding 
speech  at  the  Annual  Policy  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

He  said  on  that  occasion: 

In  the  years  to  come,  Israel  and  the 
United  SUtes  wUl  stand  together  In  defense 
of  our  shared  values  and  In  support  of  our 
common  goals.  Our  two  peoples  have  the 
same  vision  of  a  better  world— a  world  of 
peace  and  freedom,  where  the  dignity  of  aU 
men  and  women  la  respected  by  aU  natlona. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  which  all  of  us  agree  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  our  international 
policies,  I  commend  this  excellent 
speech  to  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Thx  UwrrKD  Statss  aks  IsaASL:  PAxnmta 

poa  PsAcs  AJTs  PaaiDOM 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Oeorge  P. 

Shultz,  Secretary  of  SUte) 

We  Americans  are  united  by  values  and 
Ideals  that  have  guided  us  since  the  found- 
ing of  this  nation.  We  seek  to  preserve  and 
promote  freedom— freedom  to  vote,  freedom 
to  speak,  write,  think,  and  worship  as  one 
chooaea.  We  beUeve  In  tolerance,  and  reli- 
gious tolerance  In  particular.  We  beUev*  In 
justice  and  equality  under  the  law.  We  are 
committed  to  democratic  government  aa  the 
best.  If  not  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
rights,  weU-belng,  and  dignity  of  aU  men 
and  women. 

We  have  also  understood  that  to  pursue 
theae  noble  goals,  we  have  to  be  strong 
enough  to  defend  our  country  and  our  way 
of  life  against  aggression.  And  we  must  have 
an  equaUy  strong  commitment  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  A  world  of  peace 
offers  the  best  hope  for  the  spread  ol  free- 
dom; and  a  world  of  freedom  offers  the  best 
hope  for  lasting  peace. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  both  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  achievement  of 
peace  have  come  to  depend  on  American 
strength.  There  can  only  be  peace  when  po- 
tential aggreaaors  know  that  thej  caimot 
hope  to  achieve  their  alms  through  war.  In 
the  modem  world,  that  means  that  Amer- 


ica, aa  the  strongest  democracy  on  earth, 
haa  a  reaponalblllty  to  atand  with  those  who 
abare  our  hopea  and  dreama. 

Theae  prlxiclplea  Inform  every  action  we 
take  in  our  foreign  policy.  Today,  I  would 
Uke  to  talk  about  how  our  Ideala,  our  moral- 
ity, and  our  responslblllUea  in  the  world 
apply  to  our  relationahlp  with  Israel  and  to 
our  hopea  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  Statea  aupported  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  larael.  almost  four  decades 
ago,  becauae  of  moral  oonvtctlooa  deeply 
rooted  in  the  American  character.  We  knew 
of  the  oenturlea  of  penecution  suffered  by 
the  Jews,  and  we  had  wltneaaed  the  horror 
of  the  Nasi  Holocaust  No  decent  American 
could  fall  to  aee  the  Justice  and  nunaiHf  of 
a  Jewlah  state  where  Jewa  oould  Ure  with- 
out fear. 

But  the  founding  of  the  State  of  larael 
alao  had  a  wider  aigniftranre.  Certainly, 
America's  support  for  larael  haa  been  a 
moral  response  to  centuries  of  peraecutlon. 
But  the  birth  of  larael  alao  marked  the  en- 
trance onto  the  world  stage  of  a  new  democ- 
racy, a  new  defender  of  liberty,  a  new  nation 
committed  to  human  piogreaa  and  peace.  In 
a  world  where  such  nations  have  always 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  the 
creation  of  larael  was  a  historic  and  blwsed 
event 

When  Lincoln  spoke  at  Oettyaburg  of  re- 
dedlcation  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  was 
saying  that  the  survival  of  liberty  depended 
on  peoplea'  faith  In  liberty.  Israel's  success 
aa  a  thriving  democracy  helps  sustain  our 
faith  In  the  democratic  way  of  life  not  only 
in  America  but  throughout  the  world. 
Today  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  more  alive  than  when  Israel  was 
founded.  The  number  of  countries  around 
the  world  that  are  democratic  or  on  the 
road  to  democracy  Is  growing.  I  believe  the 
example  of  Israel  and  the  United  Statea  has 
something  to  do  with  this  heartening  trend. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  frtendahlp  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  people 
of  larael  has  grown  so  strong  over  the  years. 
Our  original  moral  otMnmltment  to  Israel 
has  never  wavered,  but  over  the  years  Amer- 
icans have  alao  oome  to  recognise  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  Israel— as  a  partner  in 
the  pursuit  of  freedom  aitd  democracy,  as  a 
people  who  share  our  highest  ideals,  and  as 
a  vital  strategic  ally  in  an  important  part  of 
the  world.  The  moral  and  personal  bonds 
that  tie  ua  together  have  strengthened  us 
both. 
AMXKicA's  oomnnixin  to  israkl's  sicuxitt 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  Its  unwavering  support  for 
Israel's  security  for  nearly  four  decadea. 
Unto  peace  waa  made  with  Egypt  Israel  was 
completely  surrounded  by  hostUe  forces 
since  its  birth,  and  it  has  had  to  fight  four 
wars  In  leas  than  forty  years  to  defend  its 
very  existence.  We  know  that  the  goala  we 
share  with  the  people  of  larael— freedom, 
and  peace — cannot  be  achieved  unleas  both 
America  and  Israel  are  strong.  That  Is  why 
we  are  committed,  and  always  will  be  com- 
mitted, to  helping  Israel  protect  Itaelf 
against  any  combination  of  potential  aggrea- 
sors.  And  that  is  why  we  must  always  make 
clear  to  the  world— through  our  material 
and  moral  support  for  Israel,  our  votes  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  our  efforta  for 
peace— that  we  are  a  permanent,  steadfast, 
and  unshakable  ally  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Every  year  we  provide  more  security  aa- 
sistance  to  Israel  than  to  any  other  nation. 
We  consider  that  aid  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Investments  we  could  make— not  only  for  Is- 
rael's security,  but  for  ours  as  weU.  Even  as 
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we  developed  our  own  budget  and  worked 
with  Israel  on  ita  economic  program,  we 
itonetheleaB  went  ahead  with  a  major  in- 
creaae  in  our  security  aMJitanre  for  IsraeL 

This  is  a  statement  of  our  commitment:  It 
reflects  our  understanding  of  who  our 
friends  in  the  world  arc,  who  can  be  counted 
upon  in  tlmea  of  crlala.  Americana  know  that 
we  have  no  more  reliable  friend  in  the  world 
than  IsraeL 

Our  common  interests  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity—and a  neoeaalty— to  work  together 
on  many  iasuea. 

We  face,  for  example,  the  common  threat 
poaed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Israel  both  know 
what  ia  at  stake  In  the  struggle  against  the 
spread  of  Soviet  power— not  Just  territory 
and  natural  resouroea,  but  the  very  way  of 
life  for  which  both  our  natlona  have  ahed  ao 
much  blood  and  made  so  many  sacrlflcea. 

The  /vwitHiiitwg  persecution  of  Jewa  and 
other  minorttlea  by  the  Soviet  government 
la  an  abomination.  And  we  in  America  know 
that  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  Jewa  any- 
where is  a  threat  to  the  rights  of  all  peoplea 
everywhere.  In  the  Soviet  Union  today, 
Jews  are  not  free  to  practice  their  religion, 
or  to  teach  Hebrew  or  Yiddisb  to  their  cbQ- 
dren;  they  are  actively  dlaertmlnated  against 
througtumt  the  government  and  aoctety. 

In  the  face  of  this  Injustice,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  seek  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  want  to  settle  in  IsraeL  But 
Soviet  authoriUea  continue  to  restrict 
Jewish  emigration,  and  only  a  tiny  number 
are  allowed  to  leave.  Thoae  who  have  sought 
emigration  and  been  denied  exit  visas  often 
suffer  additional  persecution:  thoae  who 
stand  up  for  their  rights  risk  prison,  or  con- 
finement in  so-called  "peychlatric  hospi- 
tals." The  United  States  is  doing  aU  It  can  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  set  the  Jews  free. 
Nothing  the  Soviets  could  do  would  more 
convince  us  of  thetr  desire  to  Improve  rela- 
tions than  to  release  Anatoly  Shcharaoaky. 
and  others,  and  grant  Soviet  Jews  their 
right  to  emigrate. 

In  addition  to  denying  human  rights  at 
home,  the  Soviet  Union  has  alao  eonaistent- 
ly  aought  to  undermine  the  strategic  Inter- 
esU  of  both  Israel  and  the  United  Statea. 
Today  they  seek  to  increaae  their  Influence 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  including 
within  this  hemisphere. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  check  Soviet- 
backed  aggression  In  Central  America.  Ev- 
eryone In  this  audience,  and  supporters  of 
Israel  across  the  country,  know  that  in  the 
Middle  East  America  is  committed  to  the  se- 
curity of  its  democratic  ally. 

We  all  understand  the  need  to  negotiate 
from  strength,  not  from  weakness.  We  all 
understand  the  need  for  constant  vigilance 
against  aggressors  heavUy  armed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  who  truly  uphold  these 
prindplea,  which  are  the  foundation  of  Isra- 
el's security,  wUI  see  the  vital  Importance  of 
supporting  these  same  principles  elsewhere. 
The  security  of  so  vital  a  region  as  Central 
America  ia  crucial  to  the  global  position  of 
the  United  Statea.  Let  there  be  no  illuaiona: 
A  faOure  to  contain  Commimist  aggression 
so  dose  to  home  will  only  erode  the  security 
of  aU  our  alllea  and  frienda  around  the 
world. 

In  the  Middle  Bast  today,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  radical  alllea  continue  to 
block  peace  and  to  threaten  thoae  who  seek 
it  They  exert  Influence  by  their  ability  to 
intimidate  with  guns  and  through  the  ter- 
rorists they  sponsor  and  direct.  The  United 
States  and  Israel  can  work  together  to  help 
ensure  that  such  attempts  f  alL 
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strategic  cooperation  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Israel  has  become  a  formaL  insti- 
tutlODallaed  proceas,  We  have  eatabllahed 
the  Joint  PoUtlcal-MOltary  Oroup  to  im- 
prove cooperation  ao  that  we  can  reaist 
threats  to  our  common  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East 

Thla  kind  of  cooperation  haa  been  long 
overdue.  Today  It  is  an  important  part  of 
our  strategic  relationahlp. 

THX  cHaixBraa  or  piAca 

Americans  are  committed  to  the  security 
of  Israel  becauae  we  want  to  ensure  that  the 
Jewlah  nattoD.  and  the  Jewlah  people,  never 
again  face  a  threat  to  their  very  existence. 
But  our  permanent  commitment  to  larael'a 
security  aervea  another,  related  goaL  as  well: 
the  goal  of  peace. 

MUltary  ml^t  has  prevented  defeat  on 
the  battlefield,  but  true  security  and  peace 
can  oome  only  when  larael  has  gained  the 
acceptance  and  recognition  of  Its  neighbors. 
That  ia  why,  even  aa  we  aaaist  Israel's  capac- 
ity to  defend  Hadf ,  the  top  priority  of  our 
efforta  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  promote 
Arab-IsraeU  peace  through  negotiations 

We  have  learned  many  important  leaaons 
over  the  yeara.  One  of  them  la  that  a  straog, 
visible,  uid  permanent  American  commit- 
ment to  larael  offers  the  best  hope  for 
peace.  The  history  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict ahowa,  without  question,  that  move- 
ment in  the  peace  process  can  only  come 
when  there  ia  no  doubt  of  our  commitment 
to  IsraeL 

It  can  only  come  when  no  one  In  the  Arab 
world  or  elsewhere  haa  any  delusions  about 
the  central  reality  that  America's  support 
for  larael  can  never  be  weakened.  larael  haa 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  it  will  not 
bend  or  change  Its  policies  In  the  face  of 
military  or  terrorist  threata.  Nor  wiU  the 
polldee  of  the  United  States  ever  yield  to 
terror  or  intimidation.  On  this  principle,  the 
United  States  and  Israel  stand  together 
soUd  aa  a  rock.  So  others  shoiUd  not  miss 
the  point:  There  are  no  military  optiona. 
There  are  no  terrorist  optiona.  The  only 
path  to  progreaa,  justice  and  peace  tn  the 
Middle  East  Is  that  of  direct  negotiations. 

Negotiations  work.  We  have  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this  today  in  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  E^cypt  This  relationship  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  peace  proceas.  We 
must  build  upon  it.  The  Egyptian-Israeli  re- 
lationahlp itaelf  must  grow  and  be  strength- 
ened. And  others  must  leam  from  the  exam- 
ple that  Egypt  and  Israel  have  set.  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  is  committed  to  peace. 
Others  must  join  him.  We  are  glad  that 
King  Hussein  has  re-establiahed  Jordan'a 
dlplcnnatic  relations  with  Egypt  The  proc- 
eas of  building  peace  must  continue,  and  the 
United  Statea  Is  committed  to  helping  the 
parties  move  forward. 

In  recent  months  there  haa  been  much  ac- 
tivity. Many  people  on  both  sides  are  work- 
ing to  further  the  peace  process. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  years,  there 
are  signs  of  a  new  resLllsm  and  a  new  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  iiey  regional  actors. 

Prime  Minister  Peres  has  made  clear  Isra- 
el's desire  to  negotiate  with  Jordan  without 
preconditions,  and  he  has  expressed  his 
great  respect  for  King  Hussein.  The  King 
has  also  caUed  for  peace:  he  has  undertaken 
an  effort  to  organise  the  Arab  side  to  nego- 
tiate peace  with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  Secu- 
rity CouncU  Resolution  242.  There  Is  also 
movement  In  the  Palestinian  community 
toward  greater  realism,  and  President  Mu- 
barak has  played  a  constructive  role  in  pro- 
moting negotiations. 
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Both  Arabs  Mod  laneUs  trust  us.  ind  they 
seek  our  help.  They  find  reassuraoce  in  our 
participation  as  they  face  the  risks  and 
challwiges  of  peace.  Such  an  American  role 
is  Indispensable. 

We  also  know  that  those  Arab  nations 
that  are  moving  toward  peace  are  taking 
risks.  Radical  forces  In  the  region  use  ter- 
rorism and  threats  of  war  not  only  against 
Americans  and  Israelis,  but  sgalnst  respon- 
sible Arabs  who  have  worked  to  bring  Egypt 
back  In  the  Arab  fold  and  who  have  sought 
to  promote  negotiations  with  Israel. 

As  King  Hussein  took  steps  to  move  with 
the  Palestinians  to  the  negotiating  table,  we 
saw  Jordanian  diplomats  killed;  we  saw  Jor- 
danian Airlines  offices  bombed.  Those  who 
take  risks  for  peace  should  know  that  the 
United  States  will  help  them  defend  them- 
selves. The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  those  who  seek  negotiations  and 
peaceful  solutions  against  those  who  pro- 
mote violence  and  oppose  peace. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Richard 
Murphy  is  now  In  the  region,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf,  exploring  practical  steps  that 
might  be  taken  toward  peace.  But  whatever 
opportunities  may  emerge,  no  one  in  the 
region  or  throughout  the  world  can  have 
the  slightest  doubt  about  America's  policy: 
Israel's  vital  interests  will  never  be  compro- 
mised: Israel's  survival  and  security  will 
never  be  put  at  risk. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  made  clear 
our  concern  for  the  Palestinian  people. 
Lasting  peace  and  security  for  Israel  will  re- 
quire a  Just  settlement  for  the  Palestinians 
that  assures  their  dignity  and  legitimate 
rights.  How  ironic  and  tragic  it  Is.  therefore, 
that  those  who  claim  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestinians  have  continued  to  block  negoti- 
ations—the only  course  that  can  achieve  a 
Just  settlement  for  the  Palestinians. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Arabs  to  let  nego- 
tiations proceed.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Arabs  to  let  King  Hussein  come  forward. 
There  Is  no  alternative  to  direct  negotiation; 
the  longer  this  truth  U  evaded,  the  longer 
the  PiUestinian  people  are  the  victim.  Those 
who  chased  Illusions  of  'armed  struggle," 
those  who  engaged  in  terrorism,  those  who 
thought  that  Soviet  support  would  intimi- 
date the  United  SUtes  and  Israel,  have  only 
brought  death  to  Innocents  and  prolonged 
the  suffering  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
Such  methods  have  achieved  nothing  con- 
structive, and  never  will. 

But  the  way  Is  open  for  progress — even 
early  progress— and  we  know  what  that  way 
is.  President  Reagan's  InltiaUve  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1982  remains  the  most  promising 
route  to  a  solution.  Our  policy  wUl  continue 
to  be  guided  by  six  fundamental  principles 
in  the  years  to  come: 

First  we  will  continue  to  seek  a  lasting 
peace  that  respects  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  all  the  parties. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  oppose  vio- 
lent and  radical  challenges  to  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  wUl  oppose  governments  or  ter- 
rorist organizations  of  whatever  stripe  in 
their  efforts  to  undermine  the  State  of 
Israel  and  our  Arab  friends  in  the  region. 

Third.  United  States  policy  toward  the 
PLO  is  unchanged:  We  will  never  recognize 
or  negotiate  with  any  group  that  espouses 
violent  solutions  or  refuses  to  accept  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338  or  recognize  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

Fourth,  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  genu- 
ine, lasting  peace  is  through  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel.  No 
other  procedures  can  substitute.  No  other 
approach   will   get   anywhere.   No   further 
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plans  or  preliminaries  are  needed.  There  is 
one  and  only  one  place  to  negotiate— at  the 
table,  face  to  face. 

Fifth,  we  will  support  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment by  which  the  Paleattnlan  people  can 
achieve  their  legitimate  rights  and  Just  re- 
qulremenu.  We  will  not  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  Palestinian 
state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Oaaa,  nor  will 
we  support  annexation  or  permanent  con- 
trol by  Israel. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  we  will  always  Insist  on 
Israel's  right  to  exist  in  peace  behind  sectire 
and  recognized  borders.  As  President 
Reagan  said  on  September  1,  1983,  "In  the 
pre-19<rr  borders,  Israel  was  buely  10  mile* 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point. 

The  bulk  of  Israel's  population  lived 
within  artillery  range  of  hostile  Arab 
armies.  I  am  not  about  to  ask  Israel  to  live 
that  way  again."  The  United  States  stands 
firmly  behind  that  solemn  commitment. 

If  Israel  and  the  United  States  continue  to 
work  together,  we  can  make  progress  toward 
peace. 

THX  COONOmc  CHALLXaOX 

We  know  that  peace  Is  essential  to  Israel's 
sectirity.  But  there  Is  another  Important  ele- 
ment to  that  security.  The  strength  of 
Israel  also  depends  on  the  strength  of  its 
economy.  Israel  must  work  to  overcome  its 
economic  problems.  Because  of  our  own 
deep  Interest  in  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
secure  Israel,  we  will  also  do  our  part  in 
ways  we  can  be  most  helpfuL 

We  in  America  know  what  it  is  like  to  live 
through  difficult  economic  times.  Only  in 
the  past  three  years  have  we  begun  to  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  spirallng  stagflation  of 
the  late  'TOs.  We  also  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  the  tough  political  decisions  and  the 
sacrifices  needed  to  put  an  economy  on  a 
stable  path  of  growth  without  inflation. 

We  know  first-hand  how  tough  it  Is  to  cut 
the  budget.  Tet  these  tough  decisions  must 
be  made. 

The  Israeli  economy  is  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess story.  The  Israeli  standard  of  living  has 
risen  steadily  and  remarkably.  Israeli  goods 
compete  successfully  in  the  major  interna- 
tional markeU.  In  fact,  in  1984  Israel  in- 
creased its  exports  by  12.6  percent,  while  si- 
multaneously reducing  Its  Imports  by  3.5 
percent.  If  the  United  SUtes  had  done  the 
same,  our  trade  deficit  would  be  more  than 
$80  billion  lower  than  it  is  today. 

StUl,  the  Israeli  economy  faces  real  prob- 
lems. Israel  is  consimilng  more  than  it  pro- 
duces and  its  economy  Is  beset  by  a  large  na- 
tional debt,  untenable  budget  deficits,  struc- 
tural rigidities,  and  powerful  inflationary 
forces.  There  are  no  quick  solutions  to  these 
problems— yet  Israelis  have  proved  d«uing 
the  SUtes  early  decades  that  they  could 
pull  together  to  build  and  mmtn».MiTi  a  dy- 
namic, growing  economy.  Israel  has  all  the 
qualities  needed  for  economic  success:  an 
educated,  dynamic  people;  Impressive  capac- 
ities for  research  and  development  of  new 
technologies,  and  outstanding  universities. 
Israel's  economic  achievements  in  previous 
years  were  a  testament  to  the  public  spirit, 
bravery,  creativity,  and  talents  of  Its  people. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  those  same  qualities 
today  hold  out  the  promise  of  future  pros- 
perity. 

But  Israel  must  pull  Itself  out  of  its 
present  economic  trauma.  And  the  Israeli 
people  must  do  it  themselves;  no  one  can  do 
it  for  them.  Israel  will  need  support  as  it 
makes  the  needed  adjustments,  and  here 
the  United  SUtes  can  and  must  help.  But 
our  help  will  be  of  little  avail  If  Israel  does 
not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  cut  govern- 
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ment  spending.  Improve  productivity,  open 
up  lu  economy,  and  strengthen  the  mecha- 
nisms of  economic  policy.  Israel  and  its  gov- 
ernment must  make  the  hard  dedaions. 
Prime  Minister  Peres  and  Finance  Minister 
Modal  have  shown  courageous  leadervhip; 
they  deserve  support,  here  and  in  Israel,  for 
this  effort. 

From  1981  to  1984,  the  United  SUtes  has 
provided  almost  99.5  billion  dollars  in  aid  to 
Israel.  In  1984,  aid  to  Israel  made  up  more 
than  a  quarter  of  our  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Tet  we  must  all  understand  that  this 
aid  cannot  really  help  unless  Israel  makes 
hard  and  far-reaching  dedaloos  for  structur- 
al adjustment. 

The  United  SUtes  can  also  help  Israel  in 
other  ways,  over  the  long  term,  to  achieve 
the  economic  success  Israel  Is  capable  of 
achieving.  Tomorrow,  for  Instance,  the 
United  SUtes  and  Israel  will  sign  the  Free 
Trade  Area  Agreement.  This  will  guarantee 
Israel  completely  open  access  to  the  world's 
largest  and  most  diverse  market. 

In  1983.  the  United  SUtes  imported 
almost  tl.5  billion  worth  of  Israeli  producU. 
The  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement  wlU 
strengthen  our  trade  partnership  even  fur- 
ther. 

Aiid  we  have  created  a  Joint  Economic  De- 
velopment Group  for  a  continuing  dialogue 
on  the  problems  of  the  Israeli  economy  and 
on  ways  that  our  cooperation  can  help. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  free,  the  ven- 
turesome, the  educated,  and  the  creative. 
The  Israeli  people  are  all  of  these.  Their 
future  is  bright. 

AMKUCA'S  PUDOX 

In  the  years  to  come,  Israel  and  the 
United  SUtes  will  stand  together  in  defense 
of  our  shared  values  and  in  support  of  our 
common  goals.  Our  two  peoples  have  the 
same  vision  of  a  better  world— a  world  of 
peace  and  freedom,  where  the  dignity  of  all 
men  and  women  is  respected  by  all  nations. 
The  evils  we  see  all  around  us  today—  ter- 
rorism and  the  sUtes  that  sponsor  it,  the 
persecution  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  outrages  against 
Israel  in  the  United  Nations— these  only 
strengthen  our  determination. 

Every  year  thousands  of  Americans  visit 
Tad  Vashem— the  memorial  to  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust,  I  will  go  >here  again  next 
month.  The  Images  of  Jewish  suffering  at 
Nazi  hands  still  bum  in  our  memories.  Our 
pledge  at  the  end  of  World  Ware  n  was 
simple:  Never  again.  And  our  support  for 
Israel  is  the  lasting  embodiment  of  that 
pledge. 

0\ir  two  nations  know  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  Indeed  the  price  of  Uberty.  The 
world  will  be  safe  for  decency  only  If  men 
and  women  of  decency  have  the  courage  to 
defend  what  they  cherish.  Security  and 
strength  are  the  foundation  of  survival— 
and  of  any  serious  foreign  policy.  They  are 
essential  not  only  for  the  defense  of  liberty 
but  for  any  hopes  for  peace.  Those  who 
would  threaten  peace  and  freedom  must 
know  that  the  champions  of  peace  and  free- 
dom stand  strong,  and  united. 

America  and  Israel  have  learned  this 
lesson.  Together,  we  will  set  an  example  for 
all  free  peoples:  We  will  work  tirelessly  for 
peace  and  for  a  better  world.* 
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•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  people  talk  and  wring 
their  hands  about  the  need  to  revital- 
ize the  downtowns  of  our  cities. 

In  downtown  Miami,  Ruth  Green- 
field has  worked  to  Improve  the  cul- 
tural climate  by  presenting  to  those 
who  live  and  work  in  the  area  free 
lunchtlme  live  arts  concerts  for  public 
viewing  and  listening. 

This  determined  and  gifted  native 
south  Florldian  has  made  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  community.  In 
1951  she  founded  the  Fine  Arts  C!on- 
servatory  which  was  the  first  integrat- 
ed school  in  Dade  County,  Only  when 
the  public  school  system  began  to  pro- 
vide ctiltural  arts  courses  In  1978  did 
the  conservatory  close  and  Ruth 
Greenfield  moved  on  to  other  projects. 

For  all  of  her  life  downtown  Miami 
has  been  important  to  Ruth.  She  has 
taught  English  and  music  classes  in 
empty  downtown  store  fronts.  Passing 
along  the  spirit  of  music  to  others  is  a 
natural  gift  that  Mrs.  Greenfield  pos- 


Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
following  article.  I  want  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  very  special 
effort  that  the  Greenfield  famUy 
made  on  behalf  of  the  starving  in 
Africa. 

A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  guest  i4>- 
pearance  at  Ruth's  mid-day  downtown 
class.  There  I  read  passages  from  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  poem,  "Dover  Beach."  A 
line  from  that  poem  read;  "With  trem- 
ulous cadence  slow,  and  bring  the  eter- 
nal note  of  sadness."  Ruth  does  Just 
the  opposite.  She  brings  the  eternal 
note  of  gladness  into  oiu*  city. 

A  BClaml  Herald  article  about  Mrs. 
Greenfield  follows: 

STAHDDrO  Hm  OaOUHD  DOWHTOWH 

(By  Margaret  Landers) 
It  is  11:40  ajn.  on  a  Wednesday  and  a  sea 
of  gray  and  white-haired  culture  vultures 
are  surging  at  the  crimson  velvet  rope  that 
separates  the  rococo  lobby  from  the  equally 
ornate  anterooms  at  Ousnum  Cultural 
Center  in  downtown  Miami.  When  the  rope 
is  lifted,  as  It  always  is  at  precisely  11:45 
a.m.,  "it's  like  a  burst  of  water."  Ruth 
Oreenfield  says  with  an  expectant  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

She  is  ready.  She  has  switched  to  the 
second  of  her  two  pairs  of  shoes,  her  "stage 
shoes,"  a  respectable  pair  of  strappy  heels, 
and  has  stashed  her  cloddish  rubber-soled 
walking  shoes  into  the  faded  cotton  tote 
that  seems  to  grow,  like  a  primeval  append- 
age, from  her  shoulder.  Inside  the  tote, 
along  with  the  shoes  and  the  extra  concert 
programs  ("Just  in  case")  are  the  four  Baby 
Ruths  she  bought  at  Walgreen's  ("I'm  a 
sweets  Jimkie")  and  eight  16-ounce  plastic 
cups  she  brought  along  in  case  the  dancers 
need  more  than  a  sip  of  water  from  the 
fountain. 
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Like  a  proud  and  generous  mother,  Oreen- 
fleld  weloomes  her  brood  of  regulars  to  the 
free  liiinrhtlme  lively  Arts  concert/dance/ 
lecture  series  she  founded  IS  years  ago.  She 
moves  constantly,  greeting  people  by  name, 
grabbing  their  bands,  asking  about  their 
health,  answering  their  questions  about  the 
New  Budapest  String  Quartet  which  wUl 
perf  tnm  at  noon  today  in  the  audltortum  of 
the  Downtown  Campus  of  Mlaml-Dade 
Community  College. 

Close  to  half  a  million  people  have  found 
their  way  to  downtown  Miami  (she  pro- 
nounces it  "My-am-ma")  to  see  the  431  per- 
formances that  have  taken  place  over  the 
years— the  first  on  a  flatbed  truck  in  the 
middle  of  Flagler  Street,  the  second  on  the 
Dade  County  Courthouse  steps.  Every  one 
of  those  ooDoerU  was  held  downtown. 

It  ta  downtown  Miami,  with  iU  distinctly 
urten  smells,  ito  clash  of  old  and  new  build- 
ings and  iU  steady  stream  of  pedestrian  hu- 
manity that  triggers  something  special  in 
the  soul  of  Ruth  Greenfield. 

"Tou  almost  feel  like  a  person  down- 
town." she  says. 

"Even  though  my  father's  gone,  I  can  still 
see  him  walking  up  and  down  the  streeU  I 
see  the  youth  and  the  smallness  of  the  city 
in  those  streets." 

That's  why  she  laces-up  her  rubber-soled 
walking  shoes  each  Wednesday  to  trudge 
the  five  or  so  blocks  from  the  Downtown 
(Campus  of  Miami-Dade  to  Ousman  (Cultural 
Center  on  Hagler  Street. 

It's  why  she  produced  a  three-day  literary 
event  downtown  in  1980. 

It  is  why  she  gladly  Uught  Knglish  and 
music  in  empty  downtown  storefronts 
before  the  Mitchell  Wolfson  New  World 
Center  (Campus  was  built.  Budgets  were  so 
tight  then  that  the  music  classes  didn't  even 
have  stereos.  Greenfield  used  to  puU  her  car 
up  on  the  curb  so  studenU  could  listen  to 
symphonies  on  her  car's  cassette  tape 
player. 

"I  don't  feel  part  of  any  other  area  In 
Miami  except  for  downtown."  says  the  61- 
year-old  Key  West  native,  who  grew  up  in 
Miami  when  a  telephone  call  to  Coral 
OaUes  was  long  distance  and  homes  along 
the  "boulevard"  (Biacayne  Boulevard)  were 
large  and  well-cared-for  and  the  lawns  were 
lush. 

The  old  homestead  may  be  gone,  but  she 
is  happy  to  announce  that  downtown  Is  be- 
ginning to  flourish  again.  "I  thought  I  had 
lost  it  for  awhUe." 

So  much  else  has  been  lost  over  the  years. 
The  house  she  grew  up  in  has  been  torn 
down;  Omni  International  now  stands  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Fine  Arts  Conservatory  she 
founded  in  1951— the  first  integrated  school 
in  Dade  County,  established  two  years 
before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  requir- 
ing integration— closed  its  doors  in  1978 
when  public  sch<x>ls  finally  got  around  to 
offering  the  kinds  of  arts  and  music  classes 
the  Conservatory  already  had  offered  for  37 
years. 

She  lives,  with  her  husband,  Arnold,  and 
two  welmaraners,  in  a  rambling,  two-story 
gray  wood  house  her  grandmother  built  in 
1911  "out  In  the  country"— an  area  Just  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Miami  River  now  im- 
prisoned by  the  concrete  overpasses  and  un- 
derpasses of  Overtown.  The  Greenfields 
reared  four  children  in  that  house.  They 
never  once  considered  leaving  it— not  after 
the  1980  Overtown  riots  and  the  enforced 
curfews  that  followed,  and  not  after  losing 
limumberable  party  guests  who  were  too 
timid  to  drive  at  night  into  the  no-man's 
land  surrounding  the  faded  Spring  Gardens 
neighborhood. 
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Indeed.  Ruth  Oreenfleld— a  child  prodigy 
who  played  her  first  piano  concert  in  Bay- 
front  Park  at  the  age  of  8— is  wrapped  In  a 
cocoon  of  old-time  connections,  a  strong 
thread  of  continuity  that  leads  forward,  not 
backward.  Hers  is  a  progressive  nostalgia: 
always  has  been. 

It  ml^t  have  been  a  yearning  for  the 
small-town  Miami  of  her  childhood— "When 
my  sister  got  married,  my  father  Invited  ev- 
eryone in  the  telephone  book"— that  firmed 
her  resolve  in  1951.  McCarthyiam  was 
raging  then.  Communists  were  feared  to  be 
hiding  under  every  bed.  and  anyone  espous- 
ing anything  as  radical  as  racial  equality 
was  considered  suspect  Greenfield  took  the 
cause  of  a  13-year-old  black  boy  who  was 
denied  the  opportunity  to  play  in  a  Miami 
Music  Teacher's  Association  recital  for  Na- 
ti<»al  Music  Week. 

She  brought  the  incident  to  the  attentloo 
of  the  local  media,  which  eventually  shamed 
the  Teachers'  Association  into  letting  him 
play.  When  she  later  foimded  the  Pine  ArU 
Conservatory  and  provided  some  full  schol- 
arahliM  for  children  of  all  colors,  her  efforts 
got  her  blackballed  from  the  Miami  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Music  Sorority  and  most  other 
music  organizations  in  town.  This,  despite 
her  own  credentials— studies  at  the  Cofuer- 
vetoire  SationaU  in  Paris  with  Nadia  Bou- 
langer,  Antoinette  Dieudonne  and  world- 
famous  pianist  Robert  Casadesus. 

"When  they  asked  me  years  later  to  Join,  I 
said  I'd  rather  not." 

Neighbors  on  Palm  Island,  where  the 
Greenfields  lived  in  the  early  '50s,  tried  to 
have  them  arrested  when  ol(t  creaky  buses 
from  Booker  T.  Washington  Junior  High 
School  pulled  up  to  deposit  more  than  80 
members  of  the  school's  Glee  Club  for  an 
afternoon  recitaL 

Conservatory  students  over  the  years  in- 
cluded Sen.  Carrie  Meek's  children  and 
Wendell  Graham  who  grew  up  to  marry 
Judge  Leah  Slmms.  Teachers  included 
sculptor  Duane  Hanson  "before  he  got 
famous." 

In  many  ways.  Greenfield's  background 
prepared  her  for  the  controversy  she  faced 
in  the  '50s  and  early  '60s,  especially  the  two 
post- World  War  n  years  spent  in  Paris  with 
her  husband.  They  were  glorious  bohemians 
then— she,  the  concert  pianist;  he,  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  graduate  who  really 
wanted  to  paint  Both  grew  up  in  Miami, 
met  again  in  Paris  and  married  there.  An  oil 
portrait  of  the  Place  Odeon,  as  Arnold  saw 
it  from  their  tiny  apartment,  hangs  over 
their  living  room  sofa.  The  house  is  filled 
with  mementos  from  their  almost  constant 
global  wanderings,  as  well  as  photographs 
taken  by  their  semi-famous  32-year-old  son. 
Tim  Greenfield-Sanders,  whose  fashion 
photography  takes  up  six  pages  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  GQ  magazine. 

Her  heady  headline-making  days  may  be 
over,  but  neither  then  nor  now  does  Ruth 
Oreenfleld  enjoy  the  spotlight.  "Don't  make 
me  into  a  Pollyanna,"  she  says.  'I  was  a 
very  selfish  person.  I  did  it  because  It  gave 
me  pleasive.  I  don't  think  we  should  be 
heroes  because  we  want  to  be  part  of 
progress.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  trying 
many  wajrs  to  Improve  relationships.  The 
arts  provided  an  easy  way  for  me." 

It  is  1:30  pjn.  and  a  few  stragglers  are  left 
in  the  cavernous  coolness  of  the  Gusman. 
Greenfield  among  them.  She  stands  alone 
on  the  second-floor  balcony  of  what  was 
once  the  grand  old  Olympla  movie  theater. 
The  Olympla  had  been  downtown  in 
Miami's   glittering   attraction   in   the   '308, 
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much  u  The  Ouanan  Is  one  of  downtown's 
Mc  attractions  in  the  '80b.  Only  back  then, 
she  WBS  Ruth  Wolkowaky.  Isaac's  daucbter. 
the  UtUe  tlrl  who  couldn't  stay  away  from 
the  nine-cent  hot  fudce  sundaes  at  the  Red 
CitMs  Drue  Store  (now  J.  Byron's  Depart- 
ment Store). 

Oreoiflekl's  face  brightens  and  a  slow 
smDe  spreads  acroas  her  unwrlnkled  oonten- 
aoce  like  wann  butter  meltlnc. 

"We've  all  gotten  old  together."  she  says.* 


INEQUAIJTY  IN  EDUCATION 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  mw  ToiK 

Di  THX  Honsz  or  RxrKKsnrrATTVks 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  has 
been  a  policy  commitment  of  our 
country  for  the  past  two  decades.  No- 
where has  this  commitment  been  more 
prevalent,  intensified  or  important  as 
in  our  Federal  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  education  for  all  Americans. 

However,  with  the  recent  education- 
al budget  proposals  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, our  one  time  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  will  seemingly  be 
replaced  because  of  budget  priorities. 
Despite  the  political  rhetoric  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  its  claim  that 
higher  educational  budget  cuts  wUl 
affect  only  middle  and  upper  income 
students  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$25,000  is  false.  In  fact,  the  proposed 
cuts  would  reduce  Federal  student  aid 
for  more  than  105.000  minority  stu- 
dents from  families  with  Incomes 
below  $25,000.  Therefore,  the  question 
of  the  hour  is,  will  the  American 
people  once  again  be  deceived  by  a 
policy  which  is  not  supposed  to  harm 
minority  and  less  advantaged  citizens? 
Or  will  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotes,  and  their  elected  officials,  fi- 
nally see  both  the  errors  In  such 
recent  political  chicanery  as  well  as 
the  merits  of  past  educational  policies? 

Education  has  consistently  been 
viewed  as  a  ladder  out  of  disparity  and 
into  the  technical,  cultural,  and  pro- 
fessional world  of  affluence  and  well- 
being  for  less  financially  advantaged 
citizens.  The  rationale  for  abrogating 
our  commitment  to  equal  opportiuiity 
in  higher  education  is  being  disguised 
behind  the  political  rhetoric  of  fiscal 
conservatism.  Such  budget  demagogu- 
ery  may  appear  politically  convenient 
in  the  short  term,  but  its  tragic  conse- 
quences for  the  dreams  and  hopes  of 
minorities  and  less  financially  advan- 
taged citizens  seems  Inexorable.  Pover- 
ty and  ignorance  are  not  susceptible  to 
change  when  left  alone.  Instead,  both 
must  be  combatted  with  enormous 
conviction,  energy,  and  effort  by  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  of- 
ficials. In  offering  easy  answers  to 
complex  issues.  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposal  does  a  serious  damage 
and  disservice  to  a  two-decade  commlt- 
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ment  to  quality  higher  education  for 
all  Americans. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  April  8. 
1985,  issue  of  Higher  Education  and 
National  Affairs.  It  explicitly  uncovers 
the  faults  and  consequences  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  for 
minorities  and  the  financially  disad- 
vantaged. 

[Prom  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Newsletter.  April  8.  1986] 

PoucT  TaKKsa  Eaons  MnroarrT  Oauis  hi 
Educatiok 

The  outlook  for  black  and  wt«p»«i.'  Amer- 
icans In  higher  education  continues  to 
appear  bleak,  says  the  latest  report  on  the 
status  of  educational  opportunities  for  mi- 
norities. 

The  report  by  the  College  Board,  due  out 
this  month,  says  current  sodal,  economic, 
and  policy  trends  threaten  to  wipe  out  the 
strides  in  educational  opportunity  and  at- 
tainment blacks  have  made  since  19M. 

(In  a  related  matter,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
late  last  week  reported  that  thousaitds  of 
low-Income  and  minority  students  would  be 
affected  by  the  Reagan  Administration's 
proposed  cuts  in  student  aid.  See  story  on 
page  4.) 

Titled  'Equality  and  Excellence:  The  Edu- 
cational Status  of  Black  Americans."  the 
College  Board  report  was  prepared  for  a 
conference  of  47  prominent  and  predomi- 
nantly black  educators  convened  by  the  or- 
ganization's Office  of  Academic  Affairs. 

It  found  that  educational  gains  by  black 
students  have  eroded  since  1975  and  that 
current  policy  trends— reductions  In  educa- 
tion funding.  Increased  graduation  and 
other  requirements  for  students,  and  emerg- 
ing teacher  shortages— "threaten  to  reverse 
the  movement  toward  equality. 

"Excellence  for  black  students  will  not 
become  a  reality  unless  and  until  they  re- 
ceive enriched  ciirricular  opportunities  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  sufficient 
financial  assistance  to  pursue  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities,  and  Instruction  from 
well-qualified  teachers."  the  report  said. 

An  American  Council  on  Education  Office 
of  Minority  Concerns  (OMC)  report  re- 
leased last  fall  cited  smlllar  findings  and 
warned  of  "devastating  conaequenoes" 
unless  all  Americans  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion. 

The  OMC  report,  wtiich  found  a  leveling 
off  In  participation  In  higher  education  by 
minorities,  said.  "Obviously,  the  legislation 
of  the  'aOs  and  '70s,  designed  to  provide 
equal  access,  has  not  worked  equally  well 
for  all  minority  groups." 

Other  barriers  to  blacks'  educational 
achievement  reflect  social  and  economic 
ctianges  over  the  past  decade,  the  College 
Boerd  said.  For  Instance,  female-headed 
households  Increased  from  38  percent  to  41 
percent  of  aU  black  families  between  1970 
and  1983,  the  report  said.  Also  nearly  half 
(47.6  percent)  of  aU  black  chUdren  18  years 
of  age  and  younger  lived  In  households 
below  the  poverty  line  In  1983,  compared  to 
34  percent  between  1970  and  1981. 

Among  the  trends  noted  In  the  report  are 
the  following: 

College  attendance  and  completion  rates 
have  dropped  for  black  students  since  1975, 
despite  the  fact  that  high  school  graduation 
rates  have  Improved  for  blacks  over  the  past 
two  decades. 
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This  trerd  was  corroborated  by  a  report 
on  student  aid  and  miztority  enrollment  re- 
leased recently  by  the  American  Association 
of  SUte  Colleges  and  Universities  (AA8CU). 
The  report  found  that  although  the  number 
of  black  high  school  graduates  increased  by 
39  percent  between  1975  and  1981,  their  col- 
lege parUdiMttlon  rate  dropped  by  11  per- 
cent. The  number  of  Hispanic  high  school 
graduates  increased  by  38  percent  between 
1975  and  1981,  but  their  college  parUdpa- 
tlon  rate  dropped  by  16  percent.  AASCU 
said. 

Financial  aid  greatly  affects  college  reten- 
tion rates,  particularly  for  black  students, 
who  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  stay  in 
four-year  coUeges  with  aid  than  without.  A 
National  Student  Aid  Coalition  study  has 
found,  however,  that  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
nority students  often  are  imaware  of  their 
eligibility  for  student  aid  programs.  The  In- 
formation simply  does  not  reach  them. 

Black  students  are  "seriously  underrepre- 
sented"  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  and  their  participation  in  postgrad- 
uate education  has  dropped  since  the  early 
1970's. 

Compared  to  all  students,  black  students 
continually  lose  ground  In  their  progrev 
through  the  educational  pipeline.  For  exam- 
ple. In  1973  blacks  represented  13.7  percent 
of  aU  18-year  olds.  10.5  percent  of  aU  1972 
high  school  graduates.  8.7  percent  of  all  col- 
lege freshmen,  and.  four  years  later,  S.6  per- 
cent of  aU  B_A.  recipients.  By  1979,  blacks 
represented  only  about  4  percent  of  all  pro- 
fessional and  doctoral  degree  recipients. 

For  a  copy  of  the  report,  send  $8  to  Col- 
lege Board  Publications.  Box  888.  New  York, 
NT  lOlOl.* 


SITUA-nON  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

orruMusA 

IH  THE  HO0SK  OF  RSPBCSBTTATITIS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  consist- 
ent with  his  great  reputation  for  ar- 
ticulate and  thorough  presentation  of 
the  issues.  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Stzphkit 
SoLARZ  has  once  again  produced  an  in- 
citeful  discussion  worthy  of  wide  at- 
tention. In  the  April  8  issue  of  The 
New  Republic,  Chairman  Solahz  of- 
fered a  concise,  yet  comprehensive,  de- 
scription of  the  troubling  situation  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  real  problems 
this  poses  for  the  people  of  that  land 
and  for  the  United  States.  His  article 
also  provides  a  useful  explanation  of 
considerations  taken  Into  account  as 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  adopt- 
ed provisions  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  bill  H.R.  1555,  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation  that  Just  passed 
the  committee. 

Since  this  bill  will  be  considered 
soon  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  this  is 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  give  due  attention  to  matters 
affecting  United  States-Philippines  re- 
lations. Therefore.  I  ask  that  the 
recent  article  by  Chairman  Solarz  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
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and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  appro- 
priate attention  to  his  thoughts. 
Last  Ckamcb  roa  thx  PHnimns 
(By  Stephen  J.  Solarz) 
(Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solan.  Democrat 

of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  House 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 

fain.) 

The  script  is  painfully  familiar  a  vain  and 
increasingly  Isolated  leader,  an  ineffectual 
and  autocratic  regime,  a  people  plagued  by 
poverty  and  deprived  of  democracy,  a  Com- 
munist movement  mounting  a  potent  politi- 
cal and  military  challenge.  This  time  the 
scene  Is  the  Philippines,  where  the  ghosts  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Pulgencio  Batista.  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  and  Anasta- 
slo  Somosa  haunt  the  Malacanang  Palace  of 
Ferdinand  Marcos. 

The  10,000  to  20,000  peasant  guerrillas  of 
the  Communist  New  People's  Army  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  take  over  Manila.  But 
the  guerrillas  do  not  lack  for  recruits,  and 
their  leaders  have  skillfully  shaped  a  strate- 
gy of  rural  revolution  and  urban  encircle- 
ment. If  current  political  and  economic 
trends  continue,  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
these  Filipino  Maoists  are  likely  to  pose  a 
serious  and  perhaps  Irresistible  challenge  to 
the  government  of  the  Philippines. 

A  victory  by  the  Communist  guerrillas 
would  eliminate  whatever  hope  there  is  In 
the  Philippines  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy, in  power  the  Communist  forces 
would  surely  carry  out  a  far  more  systemat- 
ic campaign  of  repression  than  the  episodic 
variety  practiced  by  Ferdinand  Marcos.  For 
the  United  States,  a  guerrilla  triumph 
would  destroy  a  historically  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Philippines,  and  would  close 
off  access  to  Clark  Field  and  Subic  Bay. 
These  two  facilities  form  the  key  element  of 
our  forward  defense  strategy  In  the  Pacific. 
They  play  an  essential  role  In  our  ability  to 
preserve  'he  peace  and  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  in  Asia.  The  loss  of  C^lark  and 
SubIc  would  generate— In  Washington. 
Moscow,  and  all  Asian  capitals— a  rapid  re- 
thinking of  the  Pacific  security  equation, 
with  results  t>otentIsily  far  more  serious 
than  those  following  the  fall  of  Saigon  in 
1975. 

Because  of  the  unique  and  long-standing 
ties  between  our  two  peoples,  the  United 
States  Is  Inextricably  Involved  and  Inevita- 
bly Influential  In  the  PhUlppInes.  The  Fili- 
pino people  wUl  determine  their  own  future, 
but  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  It 
does,  will  exert  a  strong  influence.  The 
Reagan  administration  now  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  In 
the  Philippines,  but  It  will  probably  be  up  to 
Congress  to  shape  an  American  policy  that 
can  avoid  disaster. 

President  Marcos's  power  base  has  now 
shrunk  to  the  point  where  his  support  Is 
largely  restricted  to  his  own  family,  a  hand- 
ful of  close  associates,  and  a  few  favored 
military  and  political  appointees.  The  vlru- 
taUy  complete  collapse  of  confidence  in  lUs 
regime  can  be  traced  to  several  factors.  A 
principal  cause  has  been  the  system  of 
"crony  capitalism"  he  has  established  to 
enrich  his  political  allies.  Perfecting  the  art 
of  politically  connected  plunder  to  a  degree 
undreamed  of  by  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire 
and  other  expert  practitioners  of  the  trade, 
Ferdinand  Marcos  and  his  associates  have 
directed  millions  of  dollars  from  critical  de- 
velopment needs  for  their  private  purposes. 
(See  "The  Marcos  Mafia"  by  Robert  A. 
Manning.  June  25,  1984.)  Over  half  the  Fili- 
pinos live  In  poverty,  but  intimates  of  the 
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first  family  have  been  able  to  live  in  imperi- 
al splendor. 

Jaime  Cardinal  Sin.  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines, 
siunmed  up  the  sentiments  of  many  Filipi- 
nos when  he  recalled  the  statement  of 
Manuel  Queson.  the  Philippines'  first  presi- 
dent, who  once  said.  "I  would  rather  have  a 
government  run  like  hell  by  Filipinos  than  a 
government  run  like  heaven  by  Amertcazis." 
The  cardinal  then  added.  "Today  ...  it 
would  seem  his  wish  has  been  fulfilled."  Re- 
sponding to  this  and  other  frequent  criti- 
cisms by  the  cardinal.  Marcos  publicly  com- 
plained that  the  cardinal  was  beginning  to 
sound  like  the  Ayatollah  KhomelnL  To 
which  Cardinal  Sin  retorted.  "If  I  am  the 
ayatollah.  then  Marcos  must  be  the  shah." 

Economic  policy-making  In  the  House  of 
Marcos  resembles  the  mercantilist  dynasties 
of  late  medieval  Europe.  Individuals  who 
demonstrate  their  fealty  to  the  first  family 
are  granted  resources  or  f  oreign-lona  guar- 
antees for  Investment  projects  they  propose 
with  UtUe  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
ventures  or  the  managerial  ability  of  their 
sponsors.  When  projects  nm  Into  financial 
trouble,  the  government  usually  makes  new 
loans  or  buys  out  the  enterprises  outright. 
BBfldllng  Itself  with  bad  debts  or  unprofit- 
able companies. 

The  most  egregious  manifestation  of 
crony  capitalism  Is  found  In  the  economic 
monopolies.  By  presidential  decree  Marcos 
imposed  a  75-percent  tariff  on  Imported  cig- 
arette filters,  benefiting  a  palace  Intimate 
who  owned  most  of  the  local  cigarette  man- 
ufacturing factories.  For  coconuts  and 
sugar,  presidential  favorites  enjoy  the  sole 
right  of  distribution,  and  are  free  to  deter- 
mine the  spread  between  the  price  at  which 
crops  are  purchased  from  growers  and  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  sold  on  the  market. 
The  Uvelihood  of  15  million  to  20  million 
people — one-third  of  the  populace — depends 
on  coconut  production.  Enormous  stuns  of 
money  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
available  to  coconut  farmers  have  instead 
been  siphoned  off  by  associates  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  rise  of  crony  capitalism  has  been  one 
of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  decline  of 
the  Philippines'  economy.  In  the  last  year 
Its  free-market  neighbors  have  enjoyed  a 
dynamic  economic  growth:  the  Philippines 
have  experienced  a  decline  of  five-and-a- 
half  percent  In  ONP.  At  the  same  time, 
income  inequality  has  become  even  more 
pronounced.  Nevertheless,  President  Marcos 
has  continued  to  spend  huge  sums  to  repli- 
cate the  external  trappings  of  far  more  de- 
veloped countries:  lavish  government  of- 
fices, large  cultural  showplaces,  and  highly 
specialized  medical  centers. 

History  demonstrates,  however,  that  the 
poor  do  not  rebel  solely  because  of  economic 
misery  and  willful  mismanagement.  Political 
repression  Is  usually  required  for  spontane- 
ous social  combustion.  Here,  too,  the  Marcos 
regime  has  created  the  conditions  for  Its 
own  demise. 

UntU  the  Ute  1960s  the  Philippines  had  a 
working  democratic  system,  although  one 
plagued  by  corruption  and  violence.  Then  In 
the  early  1970s  Instability  spread  as  radical 
university  students  demonstrated  for  a  vari- 
ety of  causes,  and  separatist  Moslems  on  the 
southern  Island  of  Mindanao  fought  for  an 
independent  state.  Many  Filipinos  came  to 
believe  that  the  existing  system  was  too  cor- 
rupt and  ineffective  to  handle  the  mounting 
problems.  In  September  1972,  seven  years 
after  Marcos  assumed  the  presidency,  he  de- 
clared martial  law. 
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Had  Marcos  been  content  to  purge  the 
system  of  Its  anarchic  tendencies  and  re- 
store democracy,  he  would  be  regarded 
today  as  a  national  hero.  He  did  take  posi- 
tive steps  such  as  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vately owned  arms  and  the  dissolution  of 
local  politicians'  private  militias.  But  he  and 
his  retainet%  chose  also  to  use  their  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the 
Marcos  dynasty.  Thousands  of  government 
critics— Including  the  charismatic  Benigno 
Aquino— were  arrested.  Civilian  courts  were 
supplanted  by  military  tribunals  oblivious 
of  due  process  of  law.  Freedom  of  assembly, 
speech,  and  the  press  ceased  to  exist. 

Sliice  1972  political  repression  has  spread 
through  the  countryside.  To  cope  with  the 
Moslem  separatists  and  the  nascent  Com- 
munist New  People's  Army,  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Philippines  Increased  from 
50,000  to  150,000  between  1972  and  1977. 
Quality  declined  as  quantity  grew.  The  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  Philippine  officer  corps 
gave  way  to  factionalism  and  corruption. 
Within  the  ranks,  training,  discipline,  and 
morale  have  suffered.  Standards  have  also 
sunk  In  the  constabulary,  the  government's 
first  line  of  defense  In  rural  areas. 

Attempting  to  end  the  rural  Insurgency. 
the  armed  forces  and  the  constabulary  have 
usually  shot  first  and  asked  questions  later. 
Su^ected  Communists  are  given  no  mercy, 
and  the  word  "salvaging"  (a  Filipino  phrase 
meaning  summary  execution)  has  become 
part  of  the  village  vocabulary.  The  govern- 
ment borrowed  the  Idea  of  strategic  hamlets 
(employed  unsuccessfully  by  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam)  In  order  to  cut  off  the 
guerrillas  from  the  civilian  populace.  The 
effect  has  been  to  disrupt  village  life  and 
Impose  harsh  restrictions  on  farm  families 
already  suffering  from  misguided  economic 
policies.  The  guerrillas  could  not  have  asked 
for  a  better  stimulus  to  recrultmoit  than 
the  pervasive  pattern  of  human  rights 
abuses  by  government  forces. 

The  C^ommunlst  Party  of  the  Philippines 
was  founded  In  December  1968.  a  Maoist 
splinter  of  the  long-established,  Moacow-ori- 
ented  party.  Adopting  Mao's  strategy  of  a 
rural-baaed  people's  war,  the  Communist 
Party  created  the  New  People's  Army  a  few 
months  later.  Over  the  last  decade,  the 
Communists  have  transformed  their  move- 
ment from  a  tiny  Insurgency,  with  a  force  of 
a  few  hundred  troops  limited  to  the  Island 
of  Luzon.  Into  a  nationwide  Insurrection. 

Today  the  Commtmlst  Party  has  a  mem- 
bership of  30,000  and  the  guerrilla  army  has 
from  10,000  to  15,000  men  under  arms.  The 
guerrillas  are  active  In  over  two-thirds  of 
the  country's  provinces,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  presence  In  one-third  of  the  baran- 
ffoys,  the  lowest  administrative  unit  In  the 
Philippines.  In  the  last  year  alone  the 
number  of  military  Incidents  Initiated  by 
the  guerrilla  army  almost  double.  In  the 
cities,  the  Communist  Party's  National 
Democratic  Front  can  mobilize  non-Commu- 
nist student,  human  rights,  and  church-re- 
lated organizations— and  up  to  a  million 
people— for  demonstrations  and  other  anti- 
government  activities. 

This  degree  of  Communist  success  Is  re- 
markable for  two  reasons.  First,  It  goes 
against  the  democratic  grain  of  Filipino  cul- 
ture and  political  history.  Second,  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  financial  or  weapons  support 
from  foreign  governments,  although  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  would  undoubtedly 
compete  to  establish  control  over  the  party 
if  It  seemed  on  the  verge  of  victory. 

The  guerrilla  army's  appeal  In  rural  areas 
is  not  based  on.  Ideology,  but  on  the  sense  of 
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grievance  that  the  sovemment'i  brutality, 
corruption,  and  Inefficiency  have  created.  In 
addition,  the  (uerrillaa  often  provide  the 
baalc  aervlcM  to  the  poor  that  Ifanlla  Mems 
Incapable  of  deUverlog.  Like  the  wcurtty 
forcea.  the  (uerrilla  army  entacea  In  vio- 
lence. But  unlike  the  PhlUppin*  military, 
which  la  random  In  lU  brutaUty.  it  direct* 
Ita  violence  agalnat  offldala  and  soldlen 
known  to  be  corrupt  and  ordinary  dtiaena 
who  actively  oppoae  Ita  alms  and  activities. 
Ouerrllla  units  recently  have  targeted  the 
properties  of  ICarcos'  cronies  for  destruc- 
tioa  with  telling  poUtlcal  effect. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  In  medieval  monar- 
chies, the  health  of  the  ruler  becomes  the 
engine  of  change.  It  was  Marcos'  deteriorat- 
ing medical  condition  that  both  moved 
Aquino  to  return  to  his  homeland  and  pre- 
sumably provoked  elements  in  the  Philip- 
pine government  to  engineer  his  assassina- 
tion on  the  tarmac  of  the  Manila  airport. 
That  event  galvanised  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition, energised  the  previously  apathetic 
msssrs.  and  thrust  the  government  into  a 
poUtlcal  and  economic  crisis  from  which  it 
has  yet  to  emerge.  IiCarcos  came  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  allow  an  open  and  objec- 
tive investigation  of  the  murder,  to  ensure 
that  the  May  1984  elecUons  to  the  National 
Assembly  would  be  free  and  fair,  to  institute 
the  austerity  measures  necessary  to  get  an 
agreement  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  as  well  as  new  external  loans,  to  make 
clearer  arrangements  for  presidential  suc- 
cession should  he  die,  and  even  to  resign 
from  office. 

The  concessions  were  made  grudgingly 
and  constituted  the  miniTwnm  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  demands  made.  Nevertheless,  the 
measures  adopted  were  not  trivial.  The  con- 
stitution was  amended  to  clarify  succession 
procedures.  An  investigating  bMrd  charged 
Pablan  Ver.  a  Marcos  loyalist  and  armed 
forces  chief  of  staff,  with  complicity  In  the 
assassination  and  subsequent  cover-up.  And 
the  Philippines  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  IMF  and  commercial  banks  that  should 
stop  the  downward  economic  spiral. 

Perhaps  moat  Important,  elections  con- 
ducted last  May  were  reasonably  fair  In  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  election  dis- 
tricts, primarily  because  150,000  citizens  vol- 
unteered to  prevent  government  abuse.  Yet 
irregularities  in  the  remaining  districts  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  results.  Candidates 
of  the  democratic  opposition  captured  one- 
third  of  the  assembly  seats;  a  citizen  poll- 
watchers  group  concluded  that  had  the  tally 
been  totally  honest,  they  would  have  won  a 
majority.  The  May  1984  elections  demon- 
strated that  the  Filipino  people  want  de- 
mocracy, not  that  democracy  has  been  re- 
stored. 

For  the  democratic  opposition,  the  Aquino 
assassination  meant  the  loss  of  a  leader  and 
the  creation  of  an  Imperishable  political 
symbol.  Roughly  four  million  PUlplnos  par- 
ticipated in  some  way  in  AquLio's  funeral, 
and  the  democratic  opposition  has  worked 
to  channel  that  profound  emotional  out- 
pouring into  effective  poUtlcal  action.  In 
this  effort,  Marcos 's  democratic  opponents 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  significant  relax- 
ation of  the  restrictions  on  expression  and 
assembly. 

For  the  United  States  the  assassination 
provoked  a  reassessment  of  policy.  Before 
the  tragedy  the  Reagan  administration  be- 
Ueved  that  "constructive  engagement,"  PhU- 
Upplne-style.  was  ensuring  cordial  relations 
and  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  new  base- 
and-ald  agreement.  In  1981  Vice  President 
Bush  went  so  far  as  to  toast  Marcos  with 
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the  ludicrous  avowal.  "We  love  your  adher- 
ence to  democratic  principles  and  to  demo- 
cratic processes."  Roused  from  Its  compla- 
cency by  Aquino's  murder  and  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  House  of  Marcos 
was  beginning  to  crumble,  the  administra- 
tion had  a  change  of  heart.  It  feared  that  a 
continu«d  embrace  of  the  Marcos  govern- 
ment would  be  more  likely  to  jeopardise 
than  guarantee  our  long-term  access  to  the 
fadUUes  at  Clark  and  SuUe. 

Thne  are  many  countries  where  our  stra- 
tegic Interests  clash  with  our  human  rights 
concerns,  and  where  overriding  national  se- 
curity objectives  make  It  difficult  to  effec- 
tively promote  our  democratic  beliefs.  In 
the  PhiUpplnea,  however,  the  best  and  per- 
haps the  only  means  of  protecting  our  stra- 
tegic interests  is  by  advancing  the  process  of 
democratization. 

The  United  SUtes  must  first  recognize 
what  It  ought  not  to  do.  Recalling  the  les- 
sons of  Iran.  Nicaragua,  and  other  American 
foreign  poUcy  debacles,  the  VB.  should  re- 
pudiate any  notion  of  propping  up  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos.  Not  only  would  such  a  policy 
be  doomed  to  faUure.  but  it  would  also  aUen- 
ate  the  FUlplno  people,  thereby  undermin- 
ing our  ablUty  to  continue  operations  at 
Clark  and  Subic.  (The  current  base  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  expires  in  1901.)  Our  capacity  to 
remain  at  those  facilities  rests  ultimately 
upon  the  wUllngness  of  the  FlUplno  people 
to  have  us  there. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  United  States 
should  reject  any  notion  of  removing  Presi- 
dent Marcos  from  power,  either  by  organiz- 
ing a  coup  against  him  or  by  eliminating  the 
aid  program.  U.S.  participation  in  the  coup 
against  President  Diem  In  Vietnam  hardly 
constitutes  a  promising  precedent  on  which 
to  act  In  the  PhUlppines.  Overthrowing  a 
government  we  do  not  like  is  no  more  Justi- 
fied In  Manila  than  in  Managua.  The  with- 
holding of  funds  is  likely  to  bring  down  the 
Marcos  regime,  given  that  the  total  Ameri- 
can miUtary  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram accounts  for  only  three  percent  of  the 
PhUlppines'  budget.  Cutting  off  American 
aid  would  also  harm  milUons  of  desperately 
poor  FlUplnos  who  benefit  from  our  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  terminating  our  assistance 
could  potentlaUy  jeopardize  our  access  to 
the  bases,  inasmuch  as  President  Marcos 
might  be  tempted  to  take  a  nationalist  tack 
and  close  them  down,  on  the  grounds  that 
we  had  violated  the  base  agreement. 

Nor  would  it  be  useful  to  legislatively  con- 
dition our  aid  on  the  achievement  of  essen- 
tial reforms.  Based  on  our  experience  with 
condltlonaUty  In  El  Salvador,  the  Reagan 
administration  would  undoubtedly  certify 
that  the  prescribed  conditions  had  been 
met,  no  matter  how  Uttle  actual  progress 
had  occurred.  President  Marcos  could  then 
claim  the  official  American  seal  of  approval, 
whUe  the  democratic  opposition  would  find 
new  evidence  for  its  suspicion  that  the 
United  States  cares  more  for  Marcos  than 
for  Its  country. 

In  the  second  presidential  debate  last  Oc- 
tober with  Walter  Mondale.  President 
Reagan  claimed  that  Communism  was  the 
only  alternative  to  Ferdinand  Marcos.  The 
president's  simplistic  statement  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  real  alternative  to  Commu- 
nism is  not  a  continuation  of  the  present 
regime,  but  a  restoration  of  democracy. 
Indeed,  posing  the  choice  as  the  president 
did  can  only  increase  the  prospects  for  an 
eventual  Communist  victory. 

The  United  States  can  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  democracy  by  strongly  encoiu-ag- 
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Ing  fundamental  economic,  poUtlcal,  and 
miUtary  reforms.  This  wiU  help  to  destory 
the  roots  of  the  guerrilla  army's  appeal  and 
demonstrate  to  the  FUlplno  people  that  U.S. 
policy  Is  designed  to  help  them  rather  than 
to  embrace  their  embattled  government.  We 
should  press  for  the  dismantling  of  the  mo- 
nopolies that  Ue  at  the  heart  of  crony  cap- 
ItaUam.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  are  already  Insisting 
upon  structural  economic  reform  as  a  condi- 
tion for  new  assistance,  and  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  vigorously  sup- 
port that  approach. 

Specific  poUtlcal  reforms  should  Include 
the  repeal  of  President  Marcos  decree- 
making  powers:  the  recomtltution  of  an  in- 
dependent elections  commission  and  the  re- 
sumption of  free  and  fair  elections;  the  re- 
vival of  a  genuinely  free  press,  in  which  the 
opposition  is  assured  access  to  the  electronic 
media:  guarantees  of  free  expression  and 
free  association:  and  the  restoration  of  an 
Independent  judiciary. 

FlnaUy,  the  United  States  should  seek  an 
end  to  mUltary  abuses  that  have  driven 
thousands  of  FUlpinos  into  the  arms  of  the 
guerrillas.  The  PhUipplne  government  must 
be  pressured  to  rigorously  Improve  training 
and  tnstUl  discipline  and  decency  In  its 
armed  forcea.  Corrupt  officers  must  be  dls- 
miaaed  and  a  special  Inspectorate  should  be 
created  to  Investigate  miUtary  corruption 
and  human  rights  abuses. 

To  date,  the  Marcos  regime  has  been  un- 
willing to  make  poUtlcaUy  painful  reforms. 
In  the  twilight  of  his  career,  Marcos  seems 
to  be  unaware  of  his  country's  desperate 
straits.  For  one  thing,  he  has  said  that  he 
WiU  retnsUte  Chief  of  Staff  Fabian  Ver  if 
he  is  acquitted  in  the  Aquino  assassination 
trial.  Such  an  action  would  be  a  signal  that 
President  Marcos  Intends  to  conduct  busi- 
ness as  usual,  and  would  probably  rule  out 
the  chances  of  any  genuine  miUtary  reform. 

The  most  effective  way  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Marcos  to  initiate  reforms  and  con- 
vince the  FlUplno  people  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  their  economic  weU- 
belng  and  political  freedom  is  through  the 
restructuring  of  the  American  aid  program. 
Last  year  Congress,  convinced  that  the 
problems  of  the  PhUlppines  are  primarUy 
social  and  economic,  transferred  $45  mUlion 
of  the  administration's  aid  request  from 
miUtary  to  economic  assistance.  The  shift 
sent  a  signal  to  Marcos  that  significant  re- 
forms would  be  necessary  before  additional 
military  assistance  would  be  extended.  Al- 
though Marcos  has  not  yet  heeded  the  mes- 
sage, most  FUlpinos  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
salutary  effort  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
ManUa  government. 

President  Reagan  appears  Intent  on  send- 
ing a  very  different  signal.  One  year  later, 
despite  the  lack  of  significant  reforms,  the 
administration  is  proposing  en  extraordi- 
nary 150  percent  Increase  in  miUtary  assist- 
ance. Congress  should  sharply  cut  this  re- 
quest and  sharply  Increase  economic  assist- 
ance. What's  more,  mUitary  aid  should  be 
limited  to  nonlethal  purposes,  and  economic 
aid  should  be  largely  directed  through  the 
CathoUc  church  and  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations rather  than  through  the  Marcos 
regime. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  an  American 
poUcy  structured  in  this  fashion  wlU  suc- 
ceed. But  it  represents  perhaps  the  only 
way  of  influencing  events  In  the  PhUlppines 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  both  our  inter- 
ests and  our  Ideals.* 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAin 

nr  THZ  Houn  or  RXPRKSDrtATtvis 

Monday.  AprU  22,  198S 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Eastport,  ME,  has  faced  tough  eco- 
nomic problems  in  recent  years.  In- 
cluding the  complete  collapse  of  the 
sardine  canning  Industry  at  the  hands 
of  foreign  competitors.  The  people  of 
Eastport  might  well  have  lost  hope  in 
any  economic  regeneration. 

Fortunately,  they  did  not.  and  there 
now  exists  a  growing  community  be- 
cause of  their  efforts.  The  proud  and 
determined  nature  of  Maine's  citizens 
wa«  proven  once  again  as  Elastport  de- 
veloped its  harbor  into  one  of  the 
deepest  on  the  east  coast,  creating  new 
Jobs  and  injecting  new  vitality  into  the 
city.  As  the  following  article  says, 
Eastport  is  working  to  "pull  Itself  up 
by  the  bootstraps,  fighting  its  long  his- 
tory of  economic  defeatism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  people  of 
Eastport,  for  having  had  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  their  hometown. 

I  ask  that  a  Boston  Globe  article  on 
Eastport  be  included  with  my  remarks. 

Eastport  is  Lookixo  to  thz  Sea— Agaih 
(By  Brad  Pokomy,  Olobe  Staff ) 

Easttobt,  Mainx.— As  its  name  might  sug- 
gest, the  sea  has  alwasrs  been  Important  to 
this  isolated  community  in  Down  East 
Maine.  In  the  1800s,  the  Island  city  was  a 
bustling  sailing  stopover,  a  rival  to  Portland 
and  Portsmouth. 

As  sailing  faded,  sardine  canning  boomed. 
By  1882,  18  s&rdlne  factories  operated  here, 
and  the  population  reached  5000.  But  after 
World  War  II,  the  domestic  sardine  industry 
declined  rapidly,  battered  by  foreign  compe- 
tition and  declining  fish  stocks.  The  last  fac- 
tory closed  two  years  ago. 

With  its  unemployment  rate  running  at 
nearly  double  the  state  average  in  recent 
years  and  per  capita  Income  about  25  per- 
cent below  what  most  Mainers  earn,  the  city 
of  2000  has  looked  desperately  for  a  way  to 
boost  Its  fortunes. 

The  sea,  officials  say,  once  again  may  pro- 
vide the  answer. 

Last  month,  Eastport  passed  a  major  mUe- 
stone  on  its  comeback  traU  with  completion 
of  a  $3,5  miUlon  pier  extension  that  gives 
the  harbor  a  fuU  40  feet  of  water  for  cargo 
ships  that  tie  up  to  its  wharf.  That,  officials 
say,  aUows  world-class  freighters  to  load  in 
Eastport  and  enables  the  city  to  compete 
with  major  ports  In  Canada  for  a  share  of 
the  paper  pulp  trade  to  Europe  and  the  Far 
East. 

It  may  seem  a  smaU  thing  to  outsiders, 
but  the  project  shows  how  a  small  commu- 
nity, with  a  Uttle  help  from  state  and  feder- 
al agencies  is  working  to  puU  itself  up  by 
the  bootstraps,  fighting  its  long  history  of 
economic  defeatism. 

"The  attitude  here  for  years  and  years  has 
been  very  negative,"  City  CouncU  President 
George  Townsend  said.  "But  then  people 
just  got  together  and  said  we're  not  going  to 
have  anything  here  unless  the  attitude 
changes." 

Four  years  ago,  the  city  began  promoting 
the  use  of  its  wharf  as  a  loading  dock  for 
the  region's  chief  export:  paper  pulp.  A  port 
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authority  was  established.  A  small.  Inde- 
pendent longshoremen's  union  was  formed. 
Georgia  Pacific,  the  region's  largest  pulp 
producer,  was  lobbied  for  Its  shipping  busi- 
ness. Much  of  this  was  done  by  volunteer 
committees. 

The  key  was  to  capitalize  on  existing  re- 
sources. With  the  addition  of  a  50-foot  ex- 
tension to  the  wharf,  the  dockilde  now 
stands  In  40  feet  of  water  Instead  of  22— and 
that  makes  all  the  difference. 

TTT  THDU  with  THX  BIO  POSTS 

Since  March,  three  large  freighters  have 
docked  at  Eastport,  taking  on  rotighly 
10,000  tons  of  highly  valued  hardwood 
paper  pulp.  ICarlne  specialists  say  40  feet  of 
navigable  water  puts  Eastport  on  par  with 
major  seaports  on  the  East  Coast.  Boston 
Harbor,  for  example,  runs  40  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  tide,  according  to  Rex  Sherman  at 
the  American  Aasn.  of  Port  Authorities  In 
Washington.  New  York  Harbor  is  the  East 
Coast's  deepest,  with  45  feet  of  navigable 
water,  Sherman  said. 

"It's  a  small  project  when  you  compare  It 
to  Maasport  or  the  Port  of  New  York,  but 
for  Maine  It  is  meaningful."  said  Robert 
Elder,  director  of  ports  for  the  Maine  Trans- 
portation Department.  His  deiiartment 
helped  obtain  the  $3.5  mllUon  in  federal 
grants  and  state  bond  Issues  that  financed 
the  Eastport  project. 

Before  the  extension  was  completed,  the 
port  had  already  Increased  its  export  ton- 
nage from  nothing  in  1980  to  almost  90,000 
tons  in  1984.  That  was  done  by  servicing 
shaUow  draft  freighters  and  spedalized 
barge-carriers  that  anchor  offshore  and  re- 
ceive fuUy  loaded  lighters.  With  the  pier  ex- 
tension, tonnage  is  expected  to  double  or 
even  triple  within  two  years. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  room  to  grow  down 
there,"  Elder  said.  "I  think  they  could  get 
up  to  150,000  tons  if  everything  goes  right 
for  them."  That  compares  favorably,  he 
said,  with  Maine's  two  other  international 
ports.  Searsport  and  Portland,  which  han- 
dled 325,000  and  200,000  tons  of  cargo  last 
year  respectively. 

OPfXRS  SHIPPCKS  LOWn  COSTS 

For  Eastporters,  the  work  translates  into 
jobs.  Since  Eastport  began  shipping  pi4>er 
pulp  four  years  ago,  an  Independent  long- 
shoremen's union  has  been  established,  of- 
fering intermittent  employment  to  roughly 
40  men  and  women.  With  their  own  union, 
stevedores  are  able  to  offer  stilppers  flexible 
work  hours,  and  smaUer,  less  costly  loading 
gangs.  Those  jobs  should  expand  and 
become  fuU-tlme  as  tonnage  Increases. 

"The  bottom  line  for  the  shipper  is  it's 
cheaper  here."  said  Bob  Wallace,  manager 
of  Federal  Marine  Terminals  Inc.,  East- 
port's  private  cargo  handler. 

Wallace  and  others  said  that,  for  pulp  and 
lumber  miUs  as  weU.  shipping  through  East- 
port  offers  substantial  savings  in  trucking 
costs.  For  example,  most  of  the  pulp  output 
of  a  mlU  In  nearby  Woodland  is  shipped 
through  the  Canadian  port  of  Saint  John  in 
New  Brunswick,  wlilch  is  about  120  mUes 
from  the  mlU,  "Eastport  is  40  mUes  from 
the  mlU."  Wallace  said. 

Trucking  companies,  merchants  and  res- 
taurants also  are  getting  spin-off  business. 
"Every  time  a  ship  comes  In,  we  get  a  lot 
more  business."  said  Barbara  Price,  manag- 
er of  the  Schooner  II,  noting  two  Dutch 
saUors  in  her  Water  Street  bar. 

Eastport  began  looking  to  harbor  expan- 
sion after  plans  for  a  major  oU  refinery  fal- 
tered because  of  environmentalists  opposi- 
tion, "The  difference  was  the  other  projects 
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were  aU  other  people's  ideas,"  Townsend 
said.  "They  came  in  and  tried  to  seU  things 
to  the  town.  We  had  tremendous  help  from 
the  state,  but  this  has  been  pretty  much  a 
grassroots  operation." 

Buoyed  by  their  success,  some  city  offi- 
cials are  already  »*'H"g  about  expanding 
the  port,  perhaps  by  buUding  a  second  pier 
and  adding  a  few  warehouses.  "You  can't 
stand  still."  said  City  CouncUor  Nathan 
Cohen.  "You've  either  got  to  go  ahead  or 
you've  got  to  drop  off  behind."* 


OUTSTANDENO  CITIZENS' 

AWARDS      TO      BE     MADE      AT 

Mcdowell  post  vfw  mark- 
ing LOYALTT  DAY 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  RW  JWMMEY 

a  THB  HonsK  or  bxprcsditativis 

Monday,  AprU  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  let  my  colleagues  know  of  the 
awards  ceremonies  to  be  conducted  by 
an  outstanding  veterans'  organization, 
namely  the  Edward  McDowell  Post 
No.  2648,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at 
their  post  rooms,  510  8Ist  Street. 
North  Bergen,  NJ. 

These  ceremonies  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  AprU  28  at  7  p.m.  as  part  of 
the  national  program  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  ongoing  annually,  aimed  at 
counteracting  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism. 

Marking  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day  and 
also  Law  Day  and  combining  it  with 
their  Awards  Night  program,  the 
McDowell  Post  is  very  adequately  hon- 
oring citizens  who  have  participated  in 
preserving  our  American  way  of  life 
during  their  Joint  ceremony. 

Post  Commander  Albert  Flachbach. 
and  Ladies'  Auxiliary  President  There- 
sa Grazicso  are  working  closely  with 
Post  Commander  Thomas  CarU.  who 
is  chairman  of  this  progranL 

New  Jersey  State  Commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  John  T. 
Doonan  will  travel  from  Kenville,  NJ, 
for  this  function,  as  will  Rev.  George 
(Beachhead)  Gmman  former  State 
chaplain. 

Aiding  Past  Commander  Carli  in  the 
arrangements  are  George  Paite,  Marie 
Clegg.  Elxq.,  and  Past  Commander 
James  Fitzgerald,  who  are  working 
with  a  large  committee. 

Spotlighting  the  program  will  be 
outstanding  citizens'  awards  made  to 
members  of  the  community  who  have, 
for  many  years,  been  guiding  lights  to 
all  persons  of  good  will  advocating 
brotherhood,  inspiration,  and  service. 

The  principal  award  will  go  to 
Joseph  Covlello,  who  has  been  named 
outstanding  citizen  of  Hudson  County 
for  VFW  District  3  competition.  He 
also  has  won  the  McDowell  Post  No. 
2648  award  and  is  now  in  State  compe- 
tition. 
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Joseph  Coviello  is  best  known  as  a 
footbiOl  couh  since  1937. 

Born  in  1914  In  New  York  City,  he 
moved  to  west  New  York  in  1920  and 
was  educated  in  that  community's 
school  system.  He  attended  Public 
School  No.  5  and  Memorial  Hlsh 
School  where  he  was  president  of  the 
1933  class. 

The  next  4  yeiui  saw  Joe  Coviello  at 
Columbia  University,  where  he  earned 
his  bachelor  of  arts  in  history  while 
playing  under  the  immortal  coach. 
Lou  LitUe. 

In  1936  he  was  rapUln  of  the 
famous  team  and  was  named  All-East 
guard. 

In  1937  he  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  history  from  ColumUa.  and 
continued  his  educational  program  at 
Teacher's  College  and  at  the  same  in- 
stitution earned  an  A.B.O. 

In  1941  he  married  Catherine  Telsca 
and  they  were  blessed  with  a  daugh- 
ter. BCaryLu  who  was  bom  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1949. 

Coviello  was  a  history  teacher  for  6 
years  in  Berwick.  PA.  before  he  en- 
tered the  U.S.  naval  service  where  he 
saw  active  duty  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific theaters  and  earned  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 

He  returned  to  west  New  York, 
taught  at  Memorial  High  School  for 
14  years  and  then  became  vice  princi- 
pal and  principal  of  North  Bergen 
High  School  from  1960  to  1973. 

Prom  1973  to  1985  he  was  the  princi- 
pal of  Memorial  High  School,  west 
New  York,  which  in  1983  earned  the 
coveted  title  of  "Top  Urban  High 
School  in  New  Jersey." 

It  was  during  his  football  coaching 
days  at  Memorial  High  School,  from 
1946  to  1961.  where  his  teams  earned  a 
record  of  117-18-1.  His  team  won  13 
Hudson  County  championships  and  7 
State  championships.  They  compiled  a 
State  record  for  consecutive  victories 
of  40  wins  in  a  row,  losing  only  once  in 
72  games. 

On  eight  occasions  he  was  named 
Hudson  County  "Coach  of  the  Year" 
and  New  Jersey  "State  Coach  of  the 
Year"  three  times. 

UNICO  National  saw  fit  to  proclaim 
him  the  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  1957. 

From  1962  to  1972  he  was  head  foot- 
ball coach  at  North  Bergen  High 
School,  earning  five  Hudson  County 
championships  with  a  record  of  79-19- 
6. 

Prom  1974  to  1978  he  tried  coaching 
at  St.  Peter's  College.  Jersey  City, 
where  his  record  was  20-20. 

His  overall  football  record  was  243- 
15-10  in  high  school  coaching,  with  a 
remarkable  victory  rate  of  83  percent. 

In  December  1984  he  received  the 
New  Jersey  State  Interscholastic  At- 
lantic Association  honor  award  for 
1984  and  was  Inducted  into  the  Nation- 
al High  School  Sports  Hall  of  Fame, 
the  first  New  Jersey  coach  to  be  so 
honored.  Only  three  football  coaches 
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nationally  have  been  given  this  covet- 
ed award. 

Other  awards  are  to  be  given  to 
Rabbi  Emeritus  Sidney  Nissenbaum, 
retired  from  Temple  Beth-el.  North 
Bergen,  and  Rev.  Howard  L.  Wilcomes. 
of  Community  Church  of  God.  North 
Bergen,  for  their  assistance  in  helping 
veterans'  organizations  with  patriotic 
events  for  many  years  during  Veter- 
ans' Day  and  Memorial  Day  ceremo- 
nies. 

They  wlU  receive  their  awards  from 
New  Jersey  State  VFW  Chaplain  Fred 
W.  Christiansen. 

Also  to  be  honored  are  two  men  of 
the  North  Bergen  Police  Department; 
namely.  Police  Chief  Oeorge  Lehman, 
who  has  given  40  years  as  a  police  offi- 
cer, and  John  Broking,  deputy  police 
chief,  who  has  helped  the  North 
Bergen  post  conduct  its  safety  cam- 
paign. 

During  the  ceremonies  Marie  Clegg. 
Esq..  post  ladies'  auxiliary  member, 
will  speak  on  Law  Day. 

The  McDowell  Post  must  be  com- 
mended for  their  patriotism  and  tenac- 
ity, constantly  beating  the  drums  of 
freedom  in  their  Loyality  Day  and 
Law  Day  programs.  Their  post  stands 
like  a  bastion  In  New  Jersey,  ever  vigi- 
lant regarding  movements  which  seek 
to  undermine  our  American  way  of 
life. 

In  addition  to  service  and  comrade- 
ship, the  McDowell  Post  live  brother- 
hood. They  work  to  remember  forgot- 
ten veterans  and  their  families.  They 
teach  love  of  God  and  country.  They 
work  for  all  segments  of  our  society. 
In  addition  to  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies, they  provide  programs  of  cheer 
for  the  young  and  cooperate  in  pro- 
grams simed  at  serving  our  older 
Americans. 

Every  member  of  the  McDowell  Post 
and  its  Ladles'  Auxiliary  echo  the 
words  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in 
"The  Four  Freedoms": 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  aeek  to  make 
■ecure.  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  (our  essentlai  human  freedoms. 

The  first  la  freedom  of  speech  uid  expres- 
sion—everyhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  la  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  Qod  in  his  own  way— everywhere  In 
the  world. 

The  third  Is  freedom  from  want— which. 
tranaUted  Into  world  terma,  meana  econom- 
ic understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  Ita  tn- 
habltanta — everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  fourth  la  freedom  from  fear— which, 
tranalated  into  world  terma,  meana  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a 
point  and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that 
no  nation  will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  physical  aggresalon  against  any 
neighbor— anywhere  In  the  world. 

That  la  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium. 
It  la  a  definite  baals  for  a  kind  of  world  at- 
tainable in  our  own  time  and  generation. 
That  kind  of  world  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  so-called  new  order  of  tyranny  which 
the  dictators  seek  to  create  with  the  crash 
of  a  bomb. 


April  S3,  1985 

The  McDowell  Post,  and  indeed  the 
entire  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
other  organizations  are  reminders  of: 
rwrrajtoM  un  osuoatioh 

To  milllona  of  people  all  over  the  world 
America  la  a  magic  name.  Here  are  schools, 
roads,  parka,  libraries,  and  playgrounds; 
peaceful  living  and  the  right  to  choose  our 
loba  and  plan  our  Uvea  Such  an  ample  way 
of  life  we  may  too  readily  assume  to  be  our 
natural  right.  But  every  benefit,  every  right. 
was  bought  for  us— at  a  price.  When  we 
think  of  the  cost  paid  by  our  forefathers,  we 
begin  to  realise  that  living  in  a  great  land  is 
a  responsibility  aa  well  as  a  privilege.  As  we 
share  the  experiences  of  Americans  past 
and  present,  we  may  discover  new  reasons 
for  wanting  to  keep  our  country  the  home 
of  the  brave  and  the  free  and  the  good. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wish 
to  Join  me  in  a  weU-deserved  salute  to 
those  we  have  honored  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  McDowell  Post.* 


Apnl  23,  1985 


REPRESENTATIVE  HYDE  AN- 
NOUNCES ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxnou 

nf  THX  HOUSK  or  RXI>RXSEIfTATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
conducted  my  annual  Sixth  District 
Congressional  Essay  Contest  for 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  my  district,  and  today  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
the  names  of  the  Junior  high  school 
winners.  The  first  place  winner  is 
Sally  Niermann  of  Zlon  Lutheran 
School  in  Bensenville;  the  second 
place  winner  is  Scott  Pettinglll  of  St. 
Zachary  School  in  Des  Plaines;  and 
the  third  place  wlimer  is  Rob  Ochon- 
icky  of  Blackhawk  Junior  High  School 
in  Bensenville. 

The  essay  contest  theme  I  asked  our 
Junior  high  school  participants  to  ex- 
pound on  was  "What  Are  the  Presi- 
dent's Responsibilities  in  Our  Govern- 
ment, and  What  Power  Does  the  Con- 
stitution Provide  to  Meet  Those  Re- 
sponsibilities?" 

All  three  students  have  written  ex- 
cellent essays  on  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  President,  and  on  the  im- 
portance of  leadership  from  our  Chief 
Executive. 

I  commend  all  three  students  for 
their  insightful  essays,  and  am  pleased 
to  Include  them  In  the  Rbcoro: 

What  thk  Prssioknt  Cam  Aits  Sbottld  Do 
AccoKomo  TO  THX  CoifSTTrtmoit 

(By  Sally  Nlermaim,  Zion  Lutheran  School, 
Bensenville.  IL) 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President  may  be  divided  Into  two  main 
groups.  The  first  group  are  those  specifical- 
ly listed  in  the  constitution  itself,  sind  the 
second  are  those  the  President  takes  upon 
himself  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 


There  are  many  specif  Ically  listed  respon- 
aibiliUes  such  aa  the  f ollowlnr  enforce  laws, 
handle  foreign  affairs,  keep  our  country 
strong,  and  act  on  bills  alrMdy  Introduced 
and/or  propose  new  onea 

The  powers  to  meet  these  responalbUltes 
are  alao  listed  in  the  constitution.  For  exsm- 
ple.  the  President  has  power  to  appoint  offi- 
cials, cabinet  members,  and  all  federal 
judges  which  helps  him  to  enforce  lawa  He/ 
she  may  alao  recognize  foreign  governments 
and  meet  with  representatives  of  other 
countries  so  as  to  handle  foreign  affairs.  In 
order  to  keep  our  country  strong,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  t7nlted  States  including  the  na- 
tional guard  when  It  Is  called  into  national 
service. 

The  President  alao  has  authority  to  act  on 
bills  already  passed  by  congress  either  by 
vetoing  them  or  by  signing  them  into  law. 
He/she  may  also  propose  new  legislation  of 
his  own. 

All  of  these  responsibilities  and  powers 
are  very  Important.  But  there  Is  another 
kind  that  la  just  as  or  even  more  important. 
It  la  not  listed  in  the  constitution  but  la  one 
which  the  President  takes  upon  himself.  He 
has  the  responalbUlty  to  give  leadership,  di- 
rection, and  inaplration  to  the  country.  He 
does  thla  by  ualng  all  the  powers  of  the 
office,  but  still  not  making  himself  above 
tbeUw. 

Examples  of  presidents  who  showed  great 
leadership  qualities  were,  of  course.  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  Franklin  Roosevelt  gave 
much  Inspiration  during  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

More  modem  day  examples  of  presidents 
who  have  been  effective  leaders  are  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  E>wlght  D.  Eisenhower.  Many 
people  alao  think  that  President  Reagan 
will  be  remembered  as  thla  kind  of  Presi- 
dent 

For  by  ualng  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office  wisely  the  President  can  and  should 
make  the  country  aa  a  whole  feel  united  and 
atrong. 

W^T  Aax  THX  Psumnrr's  RsspoRsisn.- 
ma   TK   Otra   Oovnimxirr   ahd   What 

POWD    Doss    THX    COWSTITUTIOW    PSOVraS 

To  MsxT  Trosb  RsspoHsnnjTixs? 

(By  Scott  Pettinglll,  St.  Zachary  School, 
Des  Plaines,  IL) 

The  President  is  leader  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government.  To  the  extent 
that  our  Federal  (^vll  Servants  have  need  of 
common  guidance,  he  alone  la  in  a  position 
to  provide  it,  we  can't  realize  the  fullness  of 
the  President's  duties  unless  we  recall  that 
he  Is  held  primarily  accountable  for  the 
ethics,  loyalty,  efficiency,  frugality  and  re- 
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sponslveneas  to  the  public's  wishes  of  the 
two  and  one-third  million  Americans  in  the 
national  administration. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  Congress  have 
recognised  his  power  to  guide  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  Executive  Branch,  strained 
and  restrained  though  his  leadership  may 
be  in  practice,  from  the  Constitution,  clear 
or  Implied,  he  receives  the  twin  powers  of 
appointment  and  removal,  aa  well  aa  the  pri- 
mary duty,  which  no  law  or  plan  or  drcum- 
stanoes  can  ever  take  away  from  him.  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted". From  Congress,  through  such  legis- 
lative iwwMat^  aa  the  Budget  snd  Account- 
ing Act  of  1031  and  the  Buocesslon  of  Reor- 
ganteatlon  Acts,  the  President  has  received 
further  acknowledgment  of  hla  administra- 
tive lesdeisblp. 

Although  Independent  agencies  such  aa 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaslon  and 
the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Board  operate 
by  design  outside  hla  Immedlat.*  area  of  re- 
sponsibility, most  of  the  government's  ad- 
mi  ilstrative  tasks  are  still  carried  on  within 
the  fusy.  edged  pyramid  that  has  the 
Office  of  President  at  iU  lonely  peak.  The 
laws  executed  daily,  in  the  name  of  the 
president  and  under  hla  general  superviaion 
number  in  the  hundreds. 

Article  11  of  the  Constitution  summarized 
describes  the  office  of  President  sod  Vice 
Presldait.  Included  therein  Is  specific  Infor- 
mation regarding  length  of  term,  method  of 
election,  qualifications  for  office  and 
method  of  succession.  It  also  prescribes  the 
"oath  of  office",  lists  specific  presidential 
duties  and  powers  and  tells  how  (when  nec- 
essary) the  President  may  be  removed  from 
office. 

The  President's  responsibilities  are  vast 
and  probably  quite  awesome  to  the  average 
American  Citizen.  We  must  often  wonder 
how  any  one  man  can  accept  this  position  as 
leader  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  constantly  strive  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  our  country  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. The  office  of  President  is  a  powerful 
one,  therefore  we  should  always  strive  to 
elect  someone  to  thla  office  whom  we  truly 
believe  la  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  All 
People  at  All  Times. 

RxsroasiBnjTm  or  thk  PRxsnnn  n  Our 
Oovsumzirr  ams  Constitutiohal  Povtxk 
PaovmiD  To  MxiT  Thosi  RssroHsisn^ 
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protecting  and  defending  its  articles  and 
amendments  through  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment agendea  Some  duties  of  hla  office 
are  stated  tn  the  Constitutkxi,  some  are  re- 
qtilred  by  law.  and  others  are  simply  a  result 
of  custom.  However,  they  all  work  together 
to  make  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  fig- 
ures in  the  world. 

As  Head  of  State  and  Chief  Diplomat,  be 
Is  a  living  symbol  of  the  nation.  Along  with 
the  Secretairy  of  State  and  other  advisors, 
he  determines  what  foreign  policy  should 
be.  appoints  ambaandon.  makes  treaties 
(with  Senate  approval),  and  receives  foreign 
representatlvea  President  Reagan  Is  pres- 
ently planning  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


(By  Rob  Ochonicky.  Blackhawk  Junior 

High  School  (Bensenville.  IL) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 

chosen   leader  and  representative  of  the 

people  of  our  country.  The  Constitution 

gives  him  the  responsibility  of  preserving. 


In  the  area  of  Domestic  Administration  he 
Is  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(Including  sUte  militia).  The  C^onstltutlon 
states  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war, 
but  the  President  can  order  troops  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Domestic  powers  also 
Include  appointments  of  many  domestic  of- 
ficials, and  preparation  of  the  national 
budget  for  Congressional  approval.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  trying  to  improve  the  econo- 
my by  controlling  inflation,  unemployment 
and  taxes. 

Another  duty  of  the  President  Is  to  be  the 
Legislative  Leader.  He  may  call  both  Houses 
Into  special  session,  recommend  measxires  to 
Congress  and  veto  bills.  He  informs  Con- 
gress of  the  nation's  needs  and  how  it  is  pro- 
gressing through  the  State  of  the  Union 
speech  He  Is  alao  political  leader  of  the 
party  in  power,  and  campalgnii  for  party 
members  who  have  supported  his  policies. 
This  last  function  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  and  Is  based  on  custom  alone. 

As  Chief  Executive,  the  President  ap- 
points many  officials  in  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  branches.  These  include  Judges. 
cabinet  members,  advisors  and  department 
heads,  all  of  whom  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  In  the  Senate.  He  may  also 
grant  pardons  and  reprieves  for  federal  of- 
fenses. 

The  Constitution  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  A  system  of  checks  and  balances 
helps  him  to  monitor  the  other  branches  of 
government,  and  they  in  turn  keep  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  from  becoming  all  powerful. 
This  arrangement  allows  our  Prudent  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  within  a  well 
structured  government  that  follows  the 
guidelines  drawn  up  in  our  Constitution.  It 
la  unique  blending  of  power  and  balance 
that  allows  this  nation's  leader  to  be  as  big  a 
man  aa  he  can  be.« 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THinufoin)]. 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  1985) 

items  cleared  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJD.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  grace,  we  thank  You  for  the 
memories  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin  and 
commend  his  family  to  Tour  gracious 
care  in  their  loss. 

Father  in  Heaven,  the  Senate  has 
completed  difficult  debate  and  made  a 
hard  choice,  only  to  confront  challeng- 
ing deliberation  and  elusive  decisions. 
Refresh  weary  minds,  bodies,  and  emo- 
tions as  they  seek  a  goal  on  which  all 
agree  while  they  struggle  with  the 
means  about  which  there  is  much  con- 
troversy. As  the  process  unfolds,  grant 
that  truth  will  prevail  rather  than 
power.  Millions  depend  upon  100  Sena- 
tors to  do  what  is  right.  Help  them  to 
remember  that— and  do  it!  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  to  t>e  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Proxmirk, 
Lkvin,  Specter,  D'Amato,  Boschwitz, 
and  Metzenbaitii  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Special  orders  will  be  followed  by 
routine  morning  business  until  the 
hour  of  1:45  p.m.,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Pursuant  to  provision  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 100.  the  official  photograph  of 
the  Senate  wUl  be  taken  at  2  o'clock 
today.  All  Senators  are  asked  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  their  seats  by  1:50 
p.m. 

Following  the  photograph,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
turn  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32,  the  budget  resolution.  We  hope  we 
might  work  out  some  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  later 
on  by  which  we  will  not  have  any 
amendments  or  votes  today,  but  gener- 
al debate. 

Also,  the  Senate  could  turn  to  any 
Legislative     or     Executive     Calendar 


ORDER  FOR  CONTROL  OF 
CERTAIN  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  special  orders 
in  favor  of  Senators  D'Amato,  Bosch- 
witz, and  MzTZENBAim  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Specter]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


RECOONmON  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 


EFFECTIVE  ARMS  CONTROL  RE- 
QUIRES AN  END  TO  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTING 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  third  in  my  series  of  speeches  on 
the  conditions  necessary  for  negotia- 
tion of  successful  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  my 
first  speech,  I  outlined  the  overall  con- 
ditions necessary  for  arms  control  to 
succeed.  In  my  second  speech.  I  dis- 
cussed the  first  condition,  which  was  a 
recognition  that  an  arms  control 
agreement  by  the  United  States  re- 
quired the  commitment  of  one  institu- 
tion, in  fact  of  one  person,  and  that 
person  alone.  That  person  is  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  possibility  of  success 
in  arms  control  without  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership.  It  is  his  exclusive 
ball  game. 

In  this  third  speech  on  arms  control, 
I  advance  the  thesis  that  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  only  succeed  if 
arms  control  stops  the  testing  of  all 


nuclear  weapons  anywhere  and  at  any 
level  of  explosion.  The  1963  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  blazed  the  way.  That 
treaty  stopped  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
or  under  the  oceans.  It  specifically 
permitted  underground  testing.  In 
1974,  the  United  Stetes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  a  second  treaty  to 
limit  underground  testing  to  explo- 
sions of  150  kilotons  or  less.  Those  two 
treaties  protected  the  atmosphere,  but 
they  did  little  to  end  the  arms  race  be- 
cause tests  of  150  kilotons  under- 
ground permitted  both  superpowers  to 
continue  their  technological  advance 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

Indeed,  the  two  superpowers  have 
engaged  in  more  than  1,000  tests  since 
the  1974  agreement.  The  150  kiloton 
limit  and  the  confinement  to  under- 
ground testing  means  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  does  nothing  to  slow  the 
on-rushing  between  the  superpowers 
to  advance  nuclear  weapons  with  an 
even  more  devastating  technology. 

Far  and  away  the  most  important 
element  in  both  the  1963  and  1974 
treaty  was  a  pledge  comimltted  by  both 
parties  to  the  treaty  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  all  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
That  was  a  solemn  promise  that  the 
superpowers  have  never  kept.  Both  na- 
tions have  walked  out  on  their  pledge. 
Why  is  this  commitment  so  critical?  It 
is  critical  because  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing  would,  in  the  words  of  the 
head  of  the  Livermore  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Testing  Laboratory,  perform  a 
frontal  lobotomy  on  nuclear  weapons 
research. 

Why  would  the  end  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  stop  the  technological 
arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons?  Be- 
cause that  arms  race  depends  crucially 
on  research,  new  breakthroughs,  new 
developments  which  research  alone 
can  promise.  As  any  high  school  fresh- 
man studying  chemistry  or  any  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  science  can  tell  you, 
you  stop  testing  and  you  inhibit  re- 
search. Without  testing  we  have  theo- 
ries, but  unless  we  test  those  theories, 
they  are  empty  and  useless.  This  prin- 
ciple especially  applies  to  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

All  of  our  Presidents  since  President 
Kennedy  negotiated  that  1963  treaty 
have  failed  to  keep  the  promise  of 
that  treaty.  This  includes:  Presidents 
Johnson,  Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter,  as 
well  as  Reagan.  Why  have  they  failed 
to  keep  our  promise?  The  reason  is 
easily    understandable.    This   country 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  the  floor. 
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has  immense  technological  and  scien- 
tific advantages  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  his  recent  statement  to  Congress 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Research  for 
research  and  engineering  disclosed 
that  in  comparing  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  20  basic  technol- 
ogies, the  United  States  is  today  supe- 
rior in  15.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  equal  in  five.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  superior  in  none— not 
any.  Furthermore,  in  deployed  mili- 
tary systems  out  of  30  weapon  sys- 
tems, the  United  States  is  superior  in 
17.  The  two  superpowers  are  equal  in 
eight  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  superior 
in  only  five. 

So.  yes.  Indeed,  this  country  does 
have  a  clear  scientific,  technological 
weapons  superiority,  for  this  reason 
Presidents  have  been  persuaded  that 
we  should  do  what  comes  naturally  for 
those  with  a  superior  advantage  over 
an  adversary  in  any  respect.  Exploit  it. 
use  it.  take  advantage  of  it.  Why  not? 
Why  should  we  not  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  our  technological  superi- 
ority? Why  should  we  give  it  up  by 
stopping  testing?  Do  we  not  win  by 
continuing  this  part  of  the  arms  race 
where  we  excel? 

Sounds  good.  But,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  recognize  that  this  is  one  race  no 
one  wins  unless  both  stop.  Unless  both 
stop,  both  lose.  Can  anyone  argue  that 
if  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  stop  right  now.  right 
where  we  are  in  the  testing  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  won't  be  better  off  than  if  we  con- 
tinue this  arms  race?  This  Senator 
thinks  so.  And  the  consist«nt  expres- 
sion of  the  American  people  in  state- 
wide referenda,  in  professional  polls, 
and  in  town  meetings  shows  an  over- 
whelming three  to  one  or  more  sup- 
port for  stopping  the  arms  race  now 
with  a  freeze  that  would  include  nucle- 
ar weapons  testing. 

Can  we  not  stop  short  of  stopping 
nuclear  arms  testing?  Can't  we  simply 
agree  to  reduce  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides?  Can  we  not 
simply  cut  the  megatonnage?  Can  we 
not  Just  retire  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  or  our  submarine  mis- 
siles or  our  cruise  missiles?  Will  that 
not  accomplish  an  effective  basis  for 
arms  control? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  "No." 
The  answer  is  that  new  technological 
developments  in  nuclear  weapons  can 
destroy  the  nuclear  balance  between 
the  two  superpowers  that  has  kept  the 
nuclear  peace  for  the  past  30  years. 
Yes,  indeed,  we  are  more  likely  than 
the  Soviets  to  make  the  kind  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  breakthrough  that  would 
give  us  a  temporary  advantage.  That  Is 
probable.  It  is  far  from  certain.  The 
best  chance  for  continued  peace  lies— 
as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  believe— in  stopping  the 
arms  race  now. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OP  EDUCATION  AIDES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week's  Incident  regarding  the  resigna- 
tion of  two  aides  from  the  Department 
of  Education  is  past  history.  Before 
the  final  curtain  drops,  however.  I 
want  to  express  my  ailmiration  over 
the  manner  in  which  my  colleague, 
Lowell  Weicker.  handled  this  situa- 
tion. He  was  the  first  to  raise  any 
questions  in  the  Congress  regarding 
the  sxiltabllity  of  these  individuals  at  a 
recent  hearing  before  his  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Education 
Budget.  Senator  Weicker  acted  re- 
sponsibly that  day  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, fairly— making  it  very  clear  why 
the  two  aides,  particularly  in  light  of 
their  extremist  views  regarding  dis- 
abled Americans,  should  not  be  part  of 
the  Federal  educational  landscape. 

I  support  the  Senator's  actions.  We 
do  not  always  vote  the  same  way  but 
I'm  behind  him  all  the  way  with  this 
one. 


A  WRONGHEADED  IDEA 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  reasons  people  oppose 
the  Genocide  Convention.  One  reason 
is  the  wrongheaded  idea  that  the 
Genocide  Convention's  ratification 
would  override  American  law  and 
threaten  the  constitutional  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, made  the  argimient  quite 
well. 

Under  our  Constitution,  treaties  become 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  are  indeed 
more  supreme  than  ordinary  laws,  for  con- 
gressional laws  are  Invalid  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  Constitution,  whereas  treaty 
laws  can  override  the  Constitution. 

The  statement  provides  an  interest- 
ing clue  to  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  words  "under  our  Constitu- 
tion" dictate  that  treaty  guidelines  are 
spelled  out  by  the  Constitution,  which 
sets  the  niles  by  which  treaties  are  en- 
forced. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
held  that  the  Constitution  is  superior 
to  all  laws  and  treaties.  Reid  against 
Covert  (1967)  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  Court's  attitude  on  this  issue.  In 
that  case  the  Court  held  that  "no 
agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  can 
confer  power  on  the  Congress,  or  on 
any  other  branch  of  government, 
which  is  free  from  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution." 

The  Genocide  Convention  would  re- 
quire passage  of  legislation  that  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution.  The 
laws  that  would  be  enacted  would  be 
congressional  laws  making  genocide  a 
domestic  crime.  Being  congressional 
law,  as  Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out,  they 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Any  laws  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  convention  func- 
tional must  meet  the  test  of  constitu- 


tionality. The  argument  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  override 
American  law  and  threaten  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  U.S.  citizens  holds 
little  water  and  is  not  a  basis  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  meets  the 
test  of  constitutionality.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Reid  against  Covert  (1957) 
held  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
over  all  laws  and  treaties.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  endorsed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  convention. 

One  of  the  most  conservative  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  WUliam 
Rehnquist,  who  is  an  eminent  consti- 
tutional authority,  testified  on  the 
Genocide  Convention,  on  this  very 
point.  He  testified  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  supreme  and  that  there  is  no 
way  any  provision  of  the  genocide 
treaty  or  any  other  treaty  can  override 
it.  He  did  that,  of  course,  in  supporting 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  now  it  is  time  for  this 
body  to  take  action  on  the  convention. 
The  Genocide  Convention's  time  is 
due;  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

B4r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  want 
the  remainder  of  my  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levim]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

lUi.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMEMORATION  OF 
ARMENIAN  MARTYR'S  DAY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am. 
once  again,  pleased  to  sponsor  the 
Senate's  commemoration  of  Armenian 
Martyr's  Day.  This  year's  commemora- 
tion is  particularly  significant  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Today  is  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  l>eginning  of  the 
20th  century's  first  genocide.  This  is  a 
day  that  Armenians  all  over  the  world 
take  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  1.5  million  Armenians  massacred 
between  1915  and  1923  by  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire,  a  tragic  event  which 
is  recorded  by  eyewitness  accounts  in 
historical  archives  throughout  the 
world. 

This  week»  many  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Turkish  atrocities  against  the  Ar- 
menian people  have  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  perished.  They  will  be 
participating  in  a  weeklong  series  of 
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events  as  part  of  a  national  ^thering 
of  survivors  sponsored  by  the  Prelacy 
of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of 
America.  Just  this  past  weekend,  we 
say  thousands  of  Armenian-Americans 
and  survivors  of  the  genocide  gather 
on  New  Yorlt's  Times  Square  and  com- 
memorate the  genocide  as  part  of  a 
rally  sponsored  by  the  diocese  of  the 
Armenian  Church  of  America. 

Let  those  who  deny  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  tell  those  who 
survived— men  and  women— in  their 
70's,  80's.  90's,  and  even  lOO's— that 
there  was  no  genocide.  The  survivors 
should  not  have  to  respond  to  such  a 
preposterous  charge.  Indeed,  the  look 
of  sorrow  in  their  eyes  tells  the  stories 
of  horror  and  grief  of  the  loss  of  loved 
ones— stories  that  will  live  through  the 
ages  because  we  will  not  allow  those 
who  deny  the  genocide  to  change  his- 
tory. 

This  day  also  serves  as  a  tragic  re- 
minder that  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century  became  the  precedent  for 
the  Holocaust  of  World  War  II.  The 
line  from  Armenia  to  Auschwitz  is  a 
direct  one.  As  Adolf  Hitler  planned  his 
invasion  of  Poland  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people,  he  was  able  to 
scornfully  state,  "Who.  after  all. 
speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Armenians?"  The  world  did  not 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Armenian 
genocide.  By  commemorating  the 
memory  of  these  victims,  we  can  try  to 
prevent  history  from  again  repeating 
itself.  Such  tragedies  can  only  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future  if  they  are  re- 
membered. This  is  the  legacy  our  an- 
cestors left  to  the  surviving  genera- 
tions—a legacy  to  which  we  pay  trib- 
ute today. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  honor  the 
memory  of  those  victims  of  the  geno- 
cide today.  And  it  is  the  memory  of 
those  victims  that  we  seek  to  honor 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a 
resolution  that  would  designate 
today— April  24— as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  that  Senator  D'Amato  and  I  in- 
troduced on  March  28  and  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  have  already  cospon- 
sored.  It  is  identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  192,  introduced  March  19. 
This  would  be  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  all  victims  of  genocide,  especially 
the  1.5  million  people  of  Armenian  an- 
cestry who  were  victims  of  the  geno- 
cide perpetrated  in  Turkey  between 
1915  and  1923. 

We  expected  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  101  from  the  Turkish 
Embassy,  which  has  mounted  a  cam- 
paign to  deny  Ottoman  Turkey's  role 
In  the  Armenian  genocide.  And  we  ex- 
pected opposition  from  the  State  De- 
partment, whose  policies  are  similar  to 
the  positions  taken  by  Turkey  relative 
to  the  Armenian  genocide.  But,  quite 
frankly,  we  were  saddened  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  on  April  1  during 


meetings  with  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
Turgut  Ozal: 

My  Administration  opposes  Congressional 
action  (on  resolutions  that  commemorate 
the  Armenian  cenocide).  We  are  concerned 
such  resolutions  might  inadvertently  en- 
courage or  reward  terrorist  attacks  on  Turks 
and  Turkish-Americans.  We  also  oppose 
them  because  they  could  harm  relations 
with  an  Important  ally. 

It  is  ironic  that,  while  this  body  is 
being  urged  by  the  President  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention,  we  are  also 
being  urged  by  the  same  President  to 
withhold  acknowledgement  that  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  ever 
happened.  It  also  contradicts  two  pre- 
vious statements  by  President  Reagan 
in  1980  and  1981  which  clearly  recog- 
nized the  existence  and  contemporary 
relevance  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  we  deplore  acts  of  ter- 
rorism against  Turkish  officials  and 
condemn  the  use  of  violence  in  inter- 
national affairs.  However,  our  mutual 
abhorrence  of  terrorism  and  our 
common  security  interests  caiuiot  be 
invoked  to  justify  denial  of  American 
and  Armenian  history. 

Just  as  the  President  has  dismayed 
many  Americans  with  his  planned  visit 
next  month  to  Bitburg  Cemetery  in 
West  Germany  where  soldiers  of  the 
Nazi  SS  are  buried,  the  President  dis- 
mayed us  with  his  insensitive  state- 
ments on  congressional  attempts  to 
commemorate  the  Armenian  genocide. 
I  do  not  luiderstand  the  President's 
logic  in  which  he  links  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  Turkish  officials  with  rejec- 
tions of  these  resolutions.  However, 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
attempted  to  define  the  administra- 
tion's position  when  he  said: 

This  resolution  would  embarrass  the 
United  States  and  strain  relations  with  this 
critical  ally  (T^irkey). 

WeU.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  been  embarrassed  aU  right, 
and  the  administration's  position  has 
strained  relations— between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  its  own  citizens.  And  as 
to  the  President's  suggestion  that 
these  resolutions  encourage  terrorist 
attacks,  quite  the  opposite  Is  true.  The 
ciirrent  Turkish  Government  should 
acknowledge  the  role  of  its  predeces- 
sor government— the  Ottoman  Txirk- 
Ish  Government— In  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Just  as  the  present  West 
German  Government  has  done  about 
the  Nazi  crimes.  If  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment would  do  this,  if  would  make 
a  real  contribution  to  getting  some  of 
the  terrorism  behind  us  because  il  is 
the  Turkish  denial  of  history  which  is 
creating  the  fnistration. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  histori- 
cal fact.  Our  American  Ambassador  to 
Ottoman  Turkey,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
stated: 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 


nificant when  compared  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Armenian-Americans  point  proudly 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  our  own  Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau  who  led  the  inter- 
national outcry  against  the  destruc- 
tion that  was  taking  place  in  Ottoman 
Turkey  during  World  War  I.  As  a 
Jewish-American,  Morgenthau  under- 
stood the  parallel  between  earlier 
Jewish  programs  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Armenians.  He  used  every  tool 
available  to  him.  Including  secret  dip- 
lomatic cables,  personal  entreaties  to 
Ottoman  leaders  and  their  allied 
German  counterparts,  and  appeals  to 
the  international  public  to  bring  the 
wholesale  slaughters  to  a  halt. 

Mirroring  Morgenthau 's  efforts,  the 
then-allied  Governments  of  France. 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  Issued  a  dec- 
laration on  May  24.  1915.  denouncing 
the  massacres  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation "as  crimes  against  humanity 
and  civilization  for  which  all  members 
of  the  Turkish  Government  will  be 
held  responsible  together  with  its 
agents  implicated  in  the  massacres." 
These  World  War  I  American  Allies, 
like  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  under- 
stood that  the  Ottoman  government 
was  committing  a  crime  of  a  type  that 
the  world  had  not  yet  encountered. 
While  their  phrase  "crimes  against  hu- 
manity" was  to  be  used  later  to  de- 
scribe the  Nazi  Holocaust,  it  was  not 
until  1944  that  the  word  "genocide" 
was  coined  by  Prof.  Raphael  Lemkin. 
Lemkln,  a  lawyer  who  escaped  Poland 
during  the  Nazi  invasion  of  1939.  was 
the  key  figure  in  the  history  of 
making  genocide  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law.  He  lost  49  members  of 
his  own  family  in  the  Holocaust  and 
worked  tirelessly  until  his  death  In 
1959  toward  the  adoption  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Having  been  profoundly  affected  by 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenians  in 
Ottoman  Turkey  in  1915.  Lemkln  first 
proposed  "to  declare  the  destruction 
of  racial,  religious,  or  social  collectiv- 
ities" an  international  crime  at  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Unifi- 
cation of  Criminal  Law  held  at  Madrid 
in  1933  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Although  at  first 
rejected,  his  proposal  gained  new  sig- 
nificance after  the  destruction  of  Eu 
ropean  Jewry  In  World  War  II  and  led 
to  the  drafting  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention by  a  United  Nations  commit- 
tee in  1947-48.  In  his  decade-long 
effort  to  obtain  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Lemkin  repeatedly  noted  the 
Armenian  atrocities,  together  with  the 
Holocaust,  as  prototjrpes  of  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

Recognizing  this  progression  of  20th 
century  genocide.  Professor  Lemkin 
dedicated  himself  to  ensure  that  indi- 
viduals such  as  Talaat,  Enver,  and 
Jemal— the  Young  Turk  triumvirate- 
would  never  again  be  permitted  to  con- 


duct the  wholesale  destruction  of  a 
people,  without  accountability  to  the 
world. 

Calls  for  such  accountability  has 
now  been  linked  to  the  founder  of 
modem  Turkey,  who  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  the  mass  slaughter  of  Ar- 
menians in  Ottoman  Turtey.  A  newly 
discovered  interview  with  Mustapha 
Kemal— commonly  known  as  "Ata- 
turk"— published  in  the  Augiist  1, 
1926.  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examin- 
er, documents  Kemal's  recognition 
that  his  predecessor  regime,  the 
Young  Turk  Party,  "should  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  our  Christian  subjects  who 
were  ruthlessly  driven  en  masse  from 
their  homes  and  massacred."  This  ac- 
knowledgment is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  it  constitutes  highly 
placed,  significant  Turkish  admission 
of  the  Ottoman  crimes  against  Arme- 
nians and  directly  contradicts  current 
Turkish  denial  of  the  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  every  April  24,  Arme- 
nians all  over  the  world  reflect  on  the 
proud  heritage  and  rich  culture— from 
the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illumina- 
tor, who  led  Armenia  to  become  the 
first  Christian  nation  of  the  world  in 
A.D.  301,  to  the  present,  where  Arme- 
nians make  important  contributions  to 
the  world  of  business,  philanthropy, 
academla,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
yes,  politics.  It  it  through  such  reflec- 
tions that  we  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  reasons  which  have  kept  the  Ar- 
menian people  so  vital  a  community 
and  so  valuable  a  part  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  survivors  of  the  genocide 
mourn  their  lost  ones,  they  also  must 
pass  along  their  stories  of  tragedy  so 
that  the  memory  of  those  who  per- 
ished are  not  forgotten  by  the  world. 
The  martyrs  live  on  through  them— 
through  each  and  all  of  us  who  re- 
member. Those  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion should  never  forget  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ancestors.  They,  also,  should 
never  forget  the  rich  cultxire  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  world 
community.  And  together,  they  should 
perpetuate  the  story  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  share  its  lessons  with  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  Only  in  that 
way  can  some  of  the  suffering  of  the 
genocide  be  "deemed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  a 
factsheet  on  Raphael  Lemkln  from 
the  Armenian  Assembly,  a  national 
nonprofit  organization  representing 
views  of  the  Armenian-American  com- 
munity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

[Fact  Sheet! 
AutXmAH  ASSXMBLT  OP  Ambuca— Rafraxl 

LXKKIM.  TRI  AKMXNIAIf  OKMOCISB,  AMD  THX 
OmOCIOK  COKVXIITIOH 

Professor  Raphael  Lemkln,  a  Uwyer  who 
escaped  Poland  during  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
1939,  was  the  key  figure  In  the  history  of 


fti^king  genodde  a  crime  under  internation- 
al law.  Having  lost  49  members  of  his  own 
family  in  the  Holocaust,  he  coined  the  term 
"genocide"  in  1944  and  worked  tirelessly 
until  his  death  in  1950  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Having  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians  in  Ottoman 
Turkey  from  1915  to  1923.  Lemkln  first  pro- 
posed "to  declare  the  destruction  of  racial, 
rellcious.  or  aodal  collectivities'  an  Interna- 
tional crime  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Unification  of  Criminal  Law 
held  in  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1933.  Although  at  first 
rejected,  his  proposal  gained  new  signifi- 
cance after  the  destruction  of  European 
Jewry  in  World  War  II  and  lead  to  the 
drafting  of  the  Oenocide  Convention  by  a 
United  Nations  committee  in  1947-48. 

After  coining  the  term  "genocide"  to  de- 
scribe the  deliberate  destruction  of  a  people. 
Lemkin  became  the  first  person  to  charac- 
terize the  atrocities  of  1915-23  as  the  "Ar- 
menian Genocide."  In  his  decade-long  effort 
to  obtain  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Lemkin  repeatedly  noted  the  Arme- 
nian Oenocide.  together  with  the  Holocaust. 
as  a  prototype  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

QUOTATIOIfS  BT  HAFHAKL  LEMKUI 

(1)  From  letter  to  Bdrs.  Thelma  Stevens. 
Methodist  Women's  Council.  July  28,  1950: 

"This  Convention  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  is  a  test  of  our  personal  relation- 
ship to  evil.  I  know  it  is  very  hot  in  July  and 
August  for  work  and  planning,  but  without 
becoming  sentimental  or  trying  to  use  color- 
ful speech,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  heat  of 
this  month  Is  less  unbearable  to  us  than  the 
heat  in  the  ovens  of  Auschwitz  and  i:>achau 
and  more  lenient  than  the  murderous  heat 
In  the  desert  of  Aleppo  which  burned  to 
death  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Christian  Armenian  victims  of  genocide 
in  1916. " 

(2)  From  Totally  Unofficial,  the  autobiog- 
raphy (unpublished)  of  Raphael  Lemkln: 

(a)  "In  1915,  the  Germans  occupied  the 
city  of  W.  and  the  entire  area  I  used  this 
time  to  read  more  history,  to  study  and  to 
watch  whether  national,  religious  or  racial 
groups  are  being  destroyed.  The  truth  came 
out  only  after  the  war.  In  Turkey,  more 
than  1,200,000  Armenians  were  put  to  death 
for  no  other  reason  than  they  were  Chris- 
tians .  .  .  After  the  end  of  the  war.  some  150 
Turkish  war  criminals  were  arrested  and  in- 
terned by  the  British  Government  on  the 
island  of  Malta.  The  Armenians  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 
They  were  demanding  justice.  Then  one 
day,  the  delegation  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  all  Turkish  war  criminals  were  re- 
leased. I  was  shocked.  A  nation  was  killed 
and  the  guilty  persons  were  set  free.  Why  is 
a  man  punished  when  be  kills  another  man? 
Why  is  the  kllllnc  of  a  million  a  leaser  crime 
than  the  killing  of  a  single  individual?" 

(b)  "I  Identified  myself  more  and  more 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  victims,  whose 
numbers  grew,  as  I  continued  my  study  of 
history.  I  understood  that  the  function  of 
memory  Is  not  only  to  register  past  events, 
but  to  stimulate  human  conscience.  Soon 
contemporary  examples  of  Oenocide  fol- 
lowed, such  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Armeni- 
ans in  1915.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
diversity  of  nations,  religious  groups  and 
races  Is  essential  to  civilization  because 
every  one  of  these  groups  has  a  mission  to 
fulfill  and  a  contribution  to  make  in  terms 
of  culture  ...  I  decided  to  become  a  lawyer 
and  work  for  the  outlawing  of  Oenocide  and 


for  its  prevention  through  the  cooperatl<m 
of  nations." 

(c)  "...  A  bold  plan  was  formulated  In  my 
mind.  This  consisted  (of)  obtaining  the  rati- 
fication by  Turkey  among  the  first  twenty 
founding  nations.  This  would  be  an  atone- 
ment for  (the)  genocide  of  the  Armenians. 
But  how  could  this  tie  achieved?  .  .  .  The 
Turks  are  proud  of  their  republican  form  of 
government  and  of  progreHive  concepts, 
which  helped  them  in  replacing  the  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  genocide  conven- 
tion must  be  put  within  the  framework  of 
social  and  international  progress.  I  knew 
however  that  in  this  eonvetaatlon  both  sides 
will  have  to  avoid  speaking  about  one  thing, 
although  It  would  be  constantly  in  their 
minds:  the  Armenians." 

(Sources:  Congressional  Research  Service; 
The  Raphael  Lemkin  Papers,  N.T.  Public 
Ubrary) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Detroit 
News  "Michigan"  magazine  article 
about  three  stirvivors  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  living  in  the  Detroit  area  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoord,  as  follows: 

APBn.  34.  1915 
(By  Florence  Marian) 

As  an  Armenian-American.  I  feel  the  pain 
and  pride  of  my  heritage.  Pride  in  being  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  people  who  lived  in 
the  biblical  land  of  Ararat.  And  pride  at 
living  in  America— a  country  that  permits  us 
to  remember  who  we  were,  as  well  as  who 
we  are. 

But  I  also  feel  the  pain  of  my  people's 
past.  For  some  3,700  years,  the  Armenians— 
the  first  people  to  embrace  CJhristianity  as  a 
state  religion— lived  in  Ararat,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turks  in  the  1600s.  Tensions 
grew  between  the  two  sects  over  the  next 
300  years,  finally  culminating  in  a  series  of 
massacres  that  began  in  the  late  1800s  and 
climaxed  on  April  24,  1915— a  day  Armeni- 
ans claim  marked  the  Turks'  "final  solu- 
tion." In  Istanbul,  teachers  and  priests  were 
carted  off,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 
KlllingB  spread  to  villages  and  towns 
throughout  the  land,  with  as  many  as  IH 
million  Armenians  reportedly  deported  and 
kOled. 

Today,  the  Turkish  government  continues 
to  deny  that  any  of  this  occurred.  However, 
a  number  of  historians,  diplomats  and  mis- 
sionaries—William Gladstone  of  England, 
George  Clemenceau  of  France,  historian 
Arnold  Toynbee,  German  missionary  Johan- 
nes Lepslus  and  American  medical  director 
Dr.  Mabel  Elliot— corroborate  the  Armenian 
claims  of  genocide.  Henry  Morgenthau,  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Turkey  in  1915,  documents 
the  nightmare  in  his  book,  ATnbattadoT  Mor- 
genthau't  Story.  Morgenthau  sajrs  he  plead- 
ed with  the  Turkish  government  to  stop  the 
genocide,  believing  the  Christian  Armenians 
and  Moslem  Turks  could  live  peaceably  to- 
gether. Talaat  Pasha,  head  of  the  Turkish 
government,  told  him:  "We  have  already 
disposed  of  three-quarters  of  the  Armeni- 
ans ...  we  have  got  to  finish  with  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  evidence, 
however,  is  the  stories  of  those  who  left  Ar- 
menia in  1915.  A  number  of  them  live  in  the 
Metro  area  today.  The  following  stories  are 
typical  of  the  many  I  heard  from  the  old  Ar- 
menians who  came  to  visit  our  home  in  De- 
troit as  I  was  growing  up.  As  a  chUd,  I  did 
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not  understuKl  the  trmcedy  behind  their 
tAles.  Today.  I  do. 

LCVONTl  AZASXAM 

(Levontl  AzmUad  wma  born  In  1907.  After 
the  cenoclde.  she  lived  In  Lebanon.  She 
moved  to  Southfleld  In  1974  and  lives  there 
now  with  her  children  and  grandchildren.  A 
gentle,  soft-spoken  woman,  she  had  an  ex- 
tended family  that  numbered  43  before  the 
nightmare  of  1915.  Afterward,  there  were 
four.) 

"When  survivors  like  me  die.  the  night- 
mare of  the  genocide  passes  before  our  eyes 
as  we  are  dying.  I  wlU  die  like  that.  too. 
Even  today.  I  feel  fear  when  I  think  about 
it.  I  have  horrible  dreams.  I  will  not  sleep 
tonight.  My  heart  will  be  pounding.  When  I 
talk  about  it,  I  am  there.  I  am  afraid.  Just  as 
I  was  then. 

"The  Turkish  police  came  to  our  houses 
with  guns.  They  forced  us  to  leave,  and  they 
locked  the  doors  to  our  houses  behind  us. 
They  told  us  that  we  had  to  go  away  for  IS 
days  and  then  we  could  come  back.  They 
claimed  that  they  were  'deporting'  us  to 
protect  us,  because  the  war  was  coming  in 
our  direction.  Even  before  we  were  out  of 
the  city  of  Adana.  a  blind  Ttirkifh  beggar 
who  the  Armenians,  including  my  family, 
used  to  give  food  to.  said:  Bring  me  an  Ar- 
menian, and  hold  him  down  across  my  Icnee. 
so  that  I  might  stab  and  kill  a  Christian  and 
go  to  heaven.' 

"Before  we  were  marched  out  of  Adana, 
my  grandfather's  throat  was  slit,  and  his 
body  was  thrown  in  a  well.  Then  we  were 
taken  out  of  the  city.  Immediately,  they 
began  to  steal  everything  we  had,  even  our 
clothes.  As  we  were  marched  along.  Turkish 
villagers  would  come  and  take  away  the 
pretty  girls.  We  would  never  see  them  any- 
more. We  were  marched  into  the  desert  to 
Aleppo.  Syria,  the  men,  women  and  children 
wesiring  nothing  more  than  a  small  cloth 
over  their  hips— nothing  more.  The  sun 
burned  your  face  and  your  body  so  badly 
that  you  did  not  even  look  the  same.  When 
we  came  to  water,  we  were  forced  to  walk 
past  it  but  not  allowed  to  drink  It.  Those 
who  bent  over  to  get  a  drink  were  knocked 
out  and  their  bodies  would  float  way  Into 
the  river. 

"There  were  dead  bodies  everywhere  we 
walked.  They  were  from  the  Armenians  who 
had  been  marched  through  before  us.  We 
tried  to  cover  their  bodies  as  we  passed— the 
bodies  of  little  children.  At  night,  dogs  from 
nearby  villages  would  come  out  and  dig  up 
the  bodies,  chewing  them  up. 

"A  Turkish  man  was  taking  away  my 
cousin— a  girl.  She  was  15.  Her  mother 
grabbed  her  and  embraced  her.  At  that 
moment,  during  the  embrace,  a  Turk 
stabbed  the  mother  in  the  back,  and  she  fell 
to  the  ground." 

B^ren  as  she  reflects  on  these  tragedies. 
Levonti  Azadlan  recalls  something  else  that 
makes  her  smile:  the  nickname  of  one  young 
Armenian  girl.  "We  used  to  call  her  the  mil- 
lionaire.' She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  about  18 
years  old.  But  she  had  so  many  lice— we 
used  to  say  that  she  had  a  million  lice. 
During  the  marches,  people  became  dirty 
and  diseased.  This  beauty  had  sores  all  over 
her  mouth  from  being  dirty  and  eating 
pieces  of  hard  wheat  found  in  the  fecal 
matter  of  the  Turks'  horses.  When  you  are 
starving,  you  eat  anything.  One  day  we  saw 
a  Turk  take  her  away.  Even  with  the  sores, 
she  was  still  stunningly  beautiful. 

"My  father  had  a  young  brother.  28 — very 
handsome.  He  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Turks  took  knives  and  cut  him  all 
over— his  back  was  all  cut  up.  He  was  so 
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skinny  and  had  so  little  fluid  left  in  his  body 
that  only  a  little  blood  ran  out  of  him.  His 
throat  was  all  swollen,  and  the  Turks 
thought  that  he  was  dead.  They  left  him 
there.  We  were  hidden  at  a  distance,  and 
after  they  left,  we  went  to  him  and  gave 
him  what  little  food  we  had.  After  three  or 
four  days,  he  started  to  improve,  but  he  was 
left  deaf  and  almost  blind.  Another  of  my 
father's  brothers  was  hit  on  the  head  and 
died  immediately. 

"Later,  in  Syria,  we  were  all  taken  to  a 
valley.  It  was  easy  to  kill  us  there  because 
the  Turkish  soldiers  could  attack  from  all 
sides.  There  was  a  family  from  Zeitioun,  an 
Armenian  dty  in  Cllida.  I  remember  that 
they  put  that  whole  family  Into  a  cave  and 
sealed  off  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Guards 
were  posted  outside.  They  were  buried  alive 
in  that  cave.  The  Turks  came  and  told 
them.  'Tou  are  going  to  be  buried  like  Jesus 
Christ.' 

"Tou  know,  I  saw  death  all  around  me. 
but  I  never  thought  that  I  was  going  to  die. 
Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  a  child  that  I 
didn't  think  It  could  happen  to  me.  I  was 
always  optimistic.  But  I  prayed  a  lot  not  to 
die.  Everyone  did.  While  being  forced  into 
the  deserts,  we  sang  church  hymns  and 
prayed.  Everyone  who  died,  died  praying. 
Armenians  were  killed  while  they  were  on 
their  knees  praying.  I  saw  so  much  that  I 
can't  tell  it  all.  but  I  remember  it  all  of  the 
time— day  and  night. 

"Some  years  ago.  I  went  back  to  Adana  to 
see  my  family's  house.  Turks  live  there  now. 
I  could  not  stay  there  at  aU.  After  days,  I 
started  to  feel  sick.  I  began  to  see  my  dead 
family  before  my  eyes.  I  remembered  how 
we  were  driven  out  to  our  deaths.  I  met 
older  Turkish  people  who  still  remembered 
my  family.  I  recalled  how  the  Turks  had 
laughed  when  they  were  killing  us.  I  left. " 

VntKIll  KXVOMUAH 

(Verkin  Kevorkian  was  bom  in  1905.  After 
the  genocide,  she  lived  in  Canada.  She  came 
to  the  United  SUtes  in  1949.  She  currently 
lives  in  a  senior  citizen  residence  in  Dear- 
bom.  Before  the  genocide,  her  extended 
family  numbered  51.  Afterward,  there  was 
Just  one. ) 

"I  used  to  be  beautiful,  you  know,"  she 
says.  Despite  her  disclaimer,  she  is  stUl 
strikingly  beautUul.  She  is  a  taU.  sUtely 
woman.  As  we  speak,  she  is  seated  comfort- 
ably on  the  sofa  in  her  small  apartment. 

Verkin  Kevorkian  was  10  years  old  at  the 
time  the  genocide  began.  Recalling  that 
day.  she  says.  "My  father  had  never  hit  me, 
but  that  day  he  slapped  me.  Don't  go  far 
away  from  home,  my  child:  it's  very  danger- 
ous,' he  said. "  Very  softly,  as  though  to  her- 
self, she  repeats,  'It's  very  dangerous." 
Today  she  understands  why  her  father 
slapped  her.  It  was  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  She  would  be  the  sole  survivor  of  her 
family. 

She  tells  how  the  "Turks  and  Kurds  came 
to  each  house,  forcing  out  all  of  the  occu- 
pants. "Someone  came  to  our  house  and 
forced  us  to  leave.  With  only  a  few  clothes, 
you  were  forced  to  go.  Someone  came  and 
hit  me  and  took  me  away.  For  three  days, 
they  made  us  walk— thousands  of  us— not 
only  people  from  my  village  of  Osnag  but 
also  from  many  villages  and  cities  in  differ- 
ent provinces— Erzeroum.  Enelngan.  Trebi- 
zond.  Tou  know  who  some  of  the  people 
were  who  were  taking  us  to  be  killed— Turks 
from  our  village,  people  that  I  knew,  neigh- 
bors, friends.  They  thought  they  could  take 
our  houses,  our  belongings  and  our  lands. 

"There  were  thousands  of  us!  Then  they 
found  the  place  where  they  wanted  to  kill 


us— a  big,  big  valley.  Suddenly  from  all  sides 
thousands  of  Turks  and  Kurds  descended 
upon  us.  "They  were  all  over.  Tou  couldn't 
do  anything.  Too  didn't  have  a  weapon  to 
fight  back  with.  They  killed  aU  of  the  Arme- 
nians. They  klUed  everybody.  The  dead 
bodies,  the  dead  bodies,  all  over  the  place. 
Within  half  an  hour.  I  had  lost  my  family— 
completely.  I  lost  all  of  them.  And  I  was  left 
there— alive  under  all  of  those  dead  bodies. 

"The  bodies  were  too  heavy,  so  I  couldn't 
get  out.  Somebody  pulled  me  out.  I  don't 
Itnow  who  or  why.  If  they  didn't  pull  me 
out,  I  would  have  died.  When  I  looked 
around  I  couldn't  see  anything  except  dead 
girls,  dead  people.  Just  piled  up— all  over,  all 
over.  As  far  as  I  looked.  I  saw  dead  bodies.  I 
was  covered  with  blood,  crying  and  crying, 
looking  for  my  mother.  I  couldn't  find  her. 
No  one.  I  had  lost  all  of  them.  I  lost  them. 
"I  saw  a  man  on  the  ground.  His  throat 
was  slit,  yet  he  was  still  mumbling.  He  was 
my  cousin's  husband.  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes. " 

Now.  Verkin  Kevorkian  stands  and  begins 
paring  back  and  forth  within  a  4-  to  5-foot 
space.  Her  eyes  reflect  the  terror  she  is  re- 
living 70  years  later.  Her  eyes  grow  large 
and  disbelieving  as  the  past  flits  through 
her  mind.  Shock,  terror,  fear— all  are  alive 
in  her  again.  She  has  become  a  shadow  of 
the  past,  of  that  day  In  1915.  For  a  matter 
of  seconds,  she  Is  not  in  her  apartment,  but 
under  the  dead  bodies  in  Turkey.  Abruptly, 
she  stops  pacing.  "I  went  crazy.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I  didn't  luiow  where  to  go. 
Every  time  I  go  back,  back,  back,  I  go  crazy. 

"They  took  the  beautiful  girls  away.  If 
you  wouldn't  go  with  them,  they  would  kill 
you.  My  aunt  was  one  such  woman.  When 
she  said  that  she  would  not  go  with  a  Turk, 
they  wrapped  her  long  hair  around  her  neck 
and  strangled  her  with  it.  Then  they  cut  off 
her  fingers  to  take  gold  rings  that  her  hus- 
band had  sent  her  from  America.  The  Turks 
and  Kurds  didn't  care  if  a  girl  was  young, 
even  If  she  was  only  9  or  10  years  old.  They 
raped  girls  of  any  age. 

"When  the  genocide  began,  they  kidnaped 
our  priest.  They  would  not  kill  priests  right 
away,  because  they  wanted  to  torture  them. 
They  would  make  them  suffer.  My  mother's 
brother  was  one  of  the  priests  In  our  village. 
I  have  forgotten  his  name.  There  were 
always  priests  on  my  mother's  side.  Before, 
in  1895.  the  Turks  had  killed  another  priest 
in  my  family. 

"I  walked  and  walked  and  walked.  I  went 
to  Harpert.  to  Zaboot,  to  Paloo  and  many 
other  places.  I  never  spoke  Armenian.  I 
heard  that  they  would  kill  me  if  I  spoke  Ar- 
menian. I  spoke  Kurdish  and  a  little  Turk- 
ish. I  was  forgetting  Armenian.  I  was 
hungry.  I  had  no  shoes.  My  feet  were  bleed- 
ing. I  met  up  with  an  old  Kurdish  woman 
who  fed  me.  Later,  an  Armenian  woman 
who  had  been  forced  to  marry  a  Turk  kept 
me.  Her  husband  wanted  me  to  marry  a 
Turk  so  I  ran  away.  I  didn't  even  know 
where  I  was  going. 

'"There  were  three  soldiers  behind  me.  I 
started  running  and  crying.  They  yelled. 
"Don't  nin.  Tou  can"t  get  away.  We"re  going 
to  kill  you."  I  kept  crying  and  running,  even 
though  my  feet  were  bleeding.  I  stopped 
and  collapsed  by  a  big  stone.  I  thought.  I 
don't  care.  I'll  sit  here.  They're  going  to  kill 
me.  I  don't  care.'  I  wanted  them  to  come 
and  kill  me,  to  get  It  over  with.  Tou  see,  I 
couldn't  run  anymore. 

"I  started  to  pray.  I  said,  "Oh.  God.  Please 
help  me.  I  can't  run  anymore.  I  can't  walk 
or  run.  I'm  going  to  die.'  Suddenly  it  seemed 
as  if  someone  hid  me.  as  if  something  made 
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me  invisible.  I  didn't  see  those  soldiers  any- 
more. They  disappeared.  Something  hap- 
pened. God  heard  me!  God  heard  me!  It  was 
a  miracle. 

"When  I  got  up  later,  I  started  walking 
and  walking.  I  met  a  woman  who  asked  me 
if  I  was  Kurdish.  Tes,'  I  responded.  "I'm 
Kurdish,  too.'  I  was  afraid  to  say  that  I'm 
Armenian.  I  said  to  her,  Tou  be  my  mother, 
I'll  be  your  daughter.  Let's  go  together.'  But 
I  ended  up  with  a  Turkish  famUy.  The  lady 
was  nice,  but  her  son  hated  Armenians  and 
used  to  beat  me  all  of  the  time.  This  nice 
woman  (elt  sorry  for  me  and  sent  me  to  an- 
other Turkish  family.  There,  the  woman  of 
the  house  cut  my  hair  off  completely  so 
that  I  would  not  look  good.  She  said  that 
her  husband  was  a  dirty  man  and  went  after 
young  girls.  She  also  covered  my  face.  I 
didn't  mind.  One  day  her  husband  offered 
me  gold  to  Bleep  with  him.  so  I  ran  away- 
back  to  the  nice  lady  whose  son  beat  me. 

"While  I  was  there,  two  Armenian  guys 
found  me  and  said  that  they  would  smuggle 
me  to  an  Armenian  orphanage  in  Merzln. 
Next  momlng,  I  got  up  and  left  with  them. 
The  Turkish  woman  came  and  yelled  after 
me,  crying,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  wanted  to 
go  to  the  orphanage  where  there  were  Ar- 
menians. There  were  Protestant  Armenian 
and  Apostolic  Armenian  orphanages  for 
homeless  Armenian  children.  I  went  to  the 
Apostolic  Armenian  one. 

"In  the  genocide,  they  killed  poor  inno- 
cent people.  They  killed  kids.  They  killed 
women,  almost  all  of  the  women.  If  she  were 
pregnant,  they  would  cut  her  belly  open  and 
take  the  baby  out  on  a  sword.  Then  they 
would  say.  Where  is  your  Jesus?  Why 
doesn't  he  come  to  help  you?"  We  were 
Christians,  and  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish 
Moslems  hate  us.  They  completely  butch- 
ered our  people— with  knives  and  swords. 
They  cut  people  to  pieces.  That's  what 
pains  me. 

"Today  no  Armenians  live  where  I  came 
from.  Now  our  country  Is  all  empty.  No  Ar- 
menians. All  empty." 

lacHAXL  msHAiriAii 

(Michael  Nishanian  was  bora  In  1901.  He 
came  to  Detroit  in  1920  and  now  lives  in 
Southfleld.  His  extended  family  numbered 
44  people  before  the  genocide;  11  after.) 

"Someone  yeUed  at  me:  'Come  and 
become  a  Turk.  Tour  brother  will  never 
come  back.'  That  same  morning,  when  I  was 
at  the  mill  early  in  the  momlng  with  my 
brother,  a  policeman  came.  He  took  my 
brother  and  left.  I  was  left  alone.  Alone,  I 
was  sitting  and  waiting.  They  told  me  that 
they  took  my  father,  too.  I  said,  'But  my 
father  is  very  old.  Tou  can't  take  him,  too.' 
•We  took  him,  too,'  they  said.  The  police 
had  gone  to  each  house,  one  by  one,  each 
family,  and  took  them  into  custody. 

"I  lived  in  a  town  called  Choroum  when 
the  genocide  began.  That  was  our  home. 
Now  I  had  no  home.  Now  I  had  nowhere  to 
go.  I  was  roaming  around  dazed,  like  I  was 
half  drunk. 

"That  night,  I  was  on  a  mountain.  Sud- 
denly I  saw  a  man  coming  toward  me.  I 
thought  he  was  my  brother  and  I  ran  to 
him.  It  was  a  Turk,  our  mayor's  son,  coming 
toward  me.  He  had  our  donkey.  He  said  that 
they  had  taken  all  of  the  men  and  killed 
them.  Only  the  women  and  chUdren  were 
left.  He  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  kill  me 
now,  too.  He  tied  my  hands  together  so  that 
people  would  think  that  he  captured  me. 
Then  he  took  me  to  my  home.  Everybody 
was  crying.  This  boy  was  a  very  good  boy. 
He  saved  my  life. 


"I  remember  that  they  separated  Armeni- 
ans at  one  place  we  stopped.  They  said. 
Whoever  will  change  to  be  a  Moslem,  stay 
on  this  side  of  the  room.  Whoever  remains  a 
Christian,  go  to  the  other  side.'  I  remem- 
bered what  my  father  always  told  me:  If 
they  try  to  force  you.  never  say  that  youll 
be  a  Moslem.  Tou  were  bom  a  Christian, 
and  you  will  die  a  Christian.'  'All  right, 
papa,'  I  said.  All  right.' 

"Almost  no  one  converted.  The  Turks  did 
not  kill  you  if  you  converted.  That  was  at 
the  beginning.  That  too  passed.  lAter,  a 
command  came  to  the  Turks  not  to  force 
Armenians  to  convert  but  to  kill  all  Armeni- 
ans, including  those  who  hiul  converted. 
Soon  we  began  to  walk  and  walk.  We  were 
being  'deported'  from  our  homeland— our 
homeland.  This  word  'deported'— it's  a  Joke. 
They  began  killing  us  and  marching  us  to 
death. 

"They  were  deporting  everybody— from 
Kayseri.  Tozgat  and  all  over  and  sending 
them  to  the  Arabian  deserts.  I  went  with 
them.  I  was  dressed  like  a  girl,  because  if 
you  were  a  12-or  13-year-old  boy  they  would 
kill  you  right  away  since  you  were  old 
enough  to  fight  back.  Tou  were  dangerous. 
Later  on  the  death  march,  when  they  found 
out  I  was  a  boy,  they  decided  not  to  kill  me 
because  they  could  use  me  to  do  some  dirty 
work. 

"They  wanted  to  send  us  to  the  deserts  be- 
cause they  were  told  that  a  lot  of  dead 
bodies  would  cause  disease,  and  many  Turks 
might  themselves  die  from  disease.  So  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Armenians  were 
killed  or  died  in  the  deserts. 

"While  we  were  being  marched,  I  saw  the 
first  real  massacre  on  the  road.  The  Turks 
were  killing  Armenians,  chopping  off  their 
heads,  hands  and  feet.  We  kept  going.  I  saw 
loU  of  things  along  the  way.  Many  people 
died  from  thirst  and  starvation. .  .  . 

"I  will  never  forget  what  happened  at  a 
place  called  Bobb,  near  Aleppo.  At  that 
time.  Aleppo  belonged  to  Turkey.  All  of  the 
Armenians  were  dying,  and  the  Turks  told 
me  to  pick  up  the  dead  bodies  of  Armenians, 
the  'dirt.'  I  was  given  a  one-horse  wagon. 

"Chris  was  another  Armenian  boy  about 
my  age.  We  used  to  pile  up  three  or  four 
bodies  in  the  wagon  and  take  them  to  a 
huge  hole  in  the  ground— a  dump.  We  threw 
200  or  300  bodies  In  each  dump  and  covered 
them  up  a  little  bit.  The  next  day  we  did  the 
same  thing.  Again  and  again,  day  after  day. 
That's  what  I  don't  forget.  I  don't  know 
how  I  lived  through  It.  Just  lucky,  I  guess. 

"But  there  was  much  to  suffer  through 
yet.  It  seems  I  wasn't  meant  to  die.  Chris 
and  I  ran  away.  We  had  nothing  to  eat, 
nothing  to  drink.  The  desert  was  hot.  Hot. 

"One  day.  Chris  sat  down  and  couldn't 
move  anymore.  I  thought,  "What  am  I  going 
to  do?'  By  now  we  had  one  horse.  But  the 
horse  was  no  good.  When  you  sat  on  the 
horse,  the  horse  sat  down,  too.  Before,  near 
Der  Zor  (In  the  Syrian  desert),  I  had  seen 
some  water.  I  told  Chris,  'Don't  move.  Tou 
lay  here.'  Then  I  ran,  ran.  ran.  I  found 
water.  I  begged  for  bread  from  a  passerby. 

"I  went  back  to  Chris  and  told  him  I 
found  water.  'No,'  he  said.  'Tour're  fooling 
me.'  I  had  a  tough  time  getting  him  to 
water,  but  we  made  it.  Only  then  could  we 
eat  the  piece  of  bread  I  got  when  I  was  beg- 
ging. Tou  know,  when  you're  real  thirsty 
you  can't  swallow  bread.  It  won't  go  down. 

"Chris  and  me.  We  went  through  so  many 
things.  We  saw  a  lot  worse  things  than  bur- 
ying bodies.  But  we  both  made  it  to  America 
together.  He  died  a  few  years  ago. 

"As  I  think  back  on  my  experiences  in 
Turkey,  I  don't  feel  that  the  everyday,  ordi- 


nary Turkish  people  wanted  to  kill  us  Arme- 
nians. They  were  alwajrs  stirred  up  by  gov- 
ernment propaganda  to  be  very  anti -Chris- 
tian. They  were  told  that  If  you  kill  a  Chris- 
tian, you  would  go  to  heaven. 

"Mind  control  Is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  It's  dangerous,  frightening.  Even 
today." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  commend  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  on  a  superlative  speech.  It  is 
an  excellent  speech  and  it  does  recall, 
as  the  Senator  points  out,  the  geno- 
cide in  which  the  Turks  killed  IH  mU- 
lion  Armenians.  No  question  about  it. 
Our  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  was  a  witness  to 
much  of  this. 

The  New  York  Times  in  1915—1 
went  through  a  series  of  references- 
reported  in  our  most  reliable  newspa- 
per one  atrocity  after  another  and  the 
fact  that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Armenians  are  being 
killed. 

The  Senator  so  well  recalls  that 
Hitler  did  indeed  say  in  1938,  "Who  re- 
members the  Armenians,"  at  the  time 
the  final  solution  was  in  process  and 
the  Jews  were  being  exterminated  in 
Europe.  "Who  remembers  that  geno- 
cide?" 

And  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
points  out.  Raphael  Lemkln  was  the 
man  who  in  the  thirties  began  to 
expose  and  talk  about  the  Armenian 
genocide,  and  he  was  also  the  man 
who  coined  the  word  "genocide"  and 
he  was  also  the  man,  as  the  Senator 
points  out,  who  lost  all  of  his  family 
except  his  brother  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe. 

Finally,  I  think  the  Senator  is  exact- 
ly right  in  disavowing  any  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  Turks  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  both  of  us  deplore  any 
such  attacks  and  would  agree  that  re- 
membering the  genocide,  remembering 
the  awful  violence  and  the  terrible  les- 
sons of  that  time  should  discourage 
people  from  engaging  in  this  Itind  of 
violence,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
the  Turks  and  the  State  Department 
now  seem  to  believe. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  an  ex- 
cellent address  and  a  memorable  one. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
my  friend  leaves  the  Chamber,  let  me 
Just  tell  him  that  someday  there  will 
be  a  pantheon  of  heroes  who  finally 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor— that  will 
happen— the  Genocide  Convention. 
Lemkln  is  one  and  in  that  pantheon 
the  name  "Proxmire"  will  be  high  up 
there. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has  so  un- 
equivocally and  I  may  say  relentlessly 
pursued  an  objective  and  a  goal  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  relative  to 
bringing  the  Genocide  Treaty  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 
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This  is,  I  think,  probably  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  where  a 
Senator  almost  every  day— every  day 
that  I  have  listened— briiigs  to  the  at- 
tention the  genocides  that  have  oc- 
curred in  this  world  and  the  need  to 
take  action  to  punish  those  who  perpe- 
trate them  and  participate  in  them. 
And  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
that  Senator  who  has  taken  unto  him- 
self that  extraordinary  obligation  to 
be  sure  that  in  our  lifetimes— hopeful- 
ly in  this  session  of  this  Congress— we 
finally  will  vote  on  the  question  of 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 
Everybody  that  feels  deeply  about  this 
issue  is  very  deeply  and  permanently 
in  his  debt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  and  Armenian- 
Americans  throughout  our  Nation 
trday  to  mark  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Armenian  massa- 
cre and  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
IV^  million  men.  women,  and  children 
who  lost  their  lives  between  1915  and 
1923. 

The  anguish  suffered  by  the  rela- 
tives and  descendants  of  those  who 
perished  as  well  as  those  who  were  dis- 
placed from  their  homeland  during 
this  terrible  episode  of  history  contin- 
ues undiminished.  It  Is  intensified  by 
the  longstanding  refusal  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Armenian  genocide  ever  occurred, 
in  the  face  of  clear  and  ample  docu- 
mentation to  the  contrary. 

I  am  again  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion designating  April  24  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  While  the  resolution 
elegizes  all  victims  of  genocide,  it  com- 
memorates in  particular  those  who 
were  victims  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 

Last  year,  action  on  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  was  blocked  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  To  the  survi- 
vors and  to  the  relatives  of  the  victims 
of  this  genocide,  a  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man  is  little  enough  to  ask  of  the 
American  people.  That  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration felt  compelled  to  with- 
hold its  support  from  this  resolution— 
and  Indeed  continues  to  do  so— is  an 
example  of  incredible  insensitivlty. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  support  this  resolution  and  to 
press  for  its  prompt  passage. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  Joined  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  sending  a  letter  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  urging 
the  Turldsh  Government  to  reassess 
its  position  on  the  Armenian  genocide. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  Boston  Globe 
editorial  on  this  matter  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

CoNORxss  or  TRX  UirrrKB  Statxs. 

HODSS  OP  RCPKXSDTTATrvn. 

Washing toiu  DC,  AprU  1,  198S. 

His  EXCBXEHCT  TTTROUT  OZAi.. 

Prime  Minister  of  the  Turkish  ReptMic,  Em- 
basry  of  Turkey.  1609  Z3rd  St.  NW. 
Washinoton,  DC. 

Dkak  Pximi  MiNism  Osal:  We  note  with 
conaldentble  concern  that  your  covemment 
continues  the  policy  of  urging  that  the 
United  States  refrain  from  any  recognition 
or  remembrance  of  the  Armenian  Genocide. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  you  continue  to 
misinterpret  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  In 
commemorating  the  Armenian  Oenoclde 
and  that  you  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
consistent  record  of  the  United  States  in 
recognition  of  this  historical  fact. 

There  Is  ample,  reliable,  and  unbiased  doc- 
umentary evidence  from  the  archives  of 
Ottoman  Turkey's  friends  and  foes  alike  de- 
tailing the  attempted  annihilation  and  dis- 
placement of  the  Armenian  people.  The 
same  archival  material  conclusively  Identi- 
fied the  central  role  of  the  Young  Ttirk  gov- 
ernment in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
what  U.S.  Ambassador  Morgenthau  referred 
to  as  "a  campaign  of  race  extermination". 

The  Armenian  Oenoclde  Is  a  historical 
fact.  To  deny  that  fact  Is  to  deny  also  the 
unprecedented  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  In  an  attempt  to  end  the  car- 
nage and  to  aid  those  who  survived.  Recall- 
ing these  facts  does  not,  under  any  reasona- 
ble Interpretation.  Imply  disregard  for  Turk- 
ish lives  lost  today.  We  deplore,  as  you  do, 
acts  of  terrorism  against  Turkish  officials 
and  condemn  the  use  of  violence  In  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

However,  our  mutual  abhorrence  of  ter- 
rorism and  our  common  security  Interests 
cannot  be  invoked  by  your  government  to 
Justify  denial  of  American  and  Armenian 
history.  The  unambiguous  record  of  the  Ar- 
menian Oenoclde  and  contemporary  reaffir- 
mations by  President  Reagan,  former  Presi- 
dent Carter,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  are  realities  based  on  an  objec- 
tive review  of  the  subject. 

We  urge  your  government  to  reassess  its 
position  on  the  Armenian  Oenoclde.  The 
first  step  in  this  process  must  be  an  accept- 
ance by  your  government  that  the  United 
States  has  recognized  and  will  ultimately  re- 
affirm Its  historic  position  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

toht  coklho. 
Cakl  Lxvih. 

AUUV  CRAlfSTON. 

Altohsk  M.  D'Amato. 
Craklis  Pashatah.  Jr. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Apr.  18. 198S] 
AmtKinA,  HiROKT  Aim  Oun.T 

President  Reagan  shocked  many  Ameri- 
cans with  his  explanation  of  why  he 
thought  he  should  not  visit  Dachau  during 
his  trip  to  Germany  In  May.  The  President 
said  the  German  people  have  "a  guilt  feel- 
ing that's  been  Imposed  upon  them,  and  I 
Just  think  It's  unnecessary."  He  intimated 
that  Americans  are  wrong  to  expect 
Oerm&n  guilt  for  the  Holocaust:  that  the 
Germans  themselves  feel  no  guilt;  or  that 
there  was  never  anything  for  anyone  to  be 
guilty  of. 

The  President  displayed  a  similar  confu- 
sion about  history  and  morality  earlier  this 
month,  before  the  visit  of  Turkey's  prime 


minister.  The  White  House  released  the 
text  of  a  statement  Reagan  made  to  a  Turk- 
ish Interviewer  In  which  he  dissociated  his 
Administration  from  a  unanimous  congres- 
sional resolution  commemorating  April 
34th.  the  70th  aimlversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  as  a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man. 

The  Turkish  slaughter  of  1,500,000  Arme- 
nians from  1915  to  1918  was  a  ghastly  crime 
against  humanity,  the  great  precedent  for 
20th-century  genocide.  'Who  still  talks  now- 
adays of  the  extermination  of  the  Armeni- 
ans?" was  the  rhetorical  question  Hitler 
posed  to  his  top  commanders  on  Aug.  22, 
1939,  as  they  prepared  for  the  Invasion  of 
Poland. 

This  week.  In  response  to  public  dismay, 
Reagan  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
make  a  symbolic  visit  to  a  concentration 
camp  site.  Generosity  requires  that  Ameri- 
cans assume  their  President  merely  became 
confused  and  misspoke  when  he  made  his 
strange  remarks  about  the  Imposition  of 
guilt. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Turkish  Interviewer, 
Reagan  said:  "I  sympathize  with  all  those 
who  suffered  during  the  tragic  events  of 
1915.  I  also  profoundly  regret  that  Turks 
and  Armenians  have  so  far  not  l>een  able  to 
resolve  their  differences."  This  was  a  way  of 
saying  he  would  not  contradict  Turkey's  of- 
ficial denial  that  the  Armenian  genocide 
even  took  place.  He  then  said  that  he  op- 
posed the  congressional  resolution  because 
It  "might  Inadvertently  -ncourage  or  reward 
terrorist  attacks  on  Turks  and  Turkish- 
Americans"  and  because  It  "could  harm  re- 
lations with  an  Important  ally." 

The  world  can  only  deplore  the  insane 
acts  of  a  few  Armenian  terrorists.  They 
harm  the  Just  cause  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Nevertheless,  Reagan  violates  logic 
when  he  pretends  that  the  existence  of  Ar- 
menian terrorists  constitutes  a  reason  for 
rejecting  the  resolution. 

Testifying  against  the  resolution  in  Febru- 
ary, Defense  Secretary  Casper  Weinberger 
asserted  that  "such  resolutions  are  counter- 
productive In  that  they  serve  to  encourage 
Armenian  terrorists."  Like  the  President, 
Weinberger  revealed  his  true  motive  when 
he  said,  "This  resolution  would  embarrass 
the  United  States  and  strain  relations  with 
this  critical  ally  (Turkey)." 

For  reasons  of  State,  Weinberger  and 
Reagan  have  distorted  history  and  offended 
the  victims  of  genocide.  The  American 
people  owe  an  apology  to  Armenians  for  the 
caUousneas  of  American  officials. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  remem- 
bering the  Armenian  genocide  on  this 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  first,  but 
sadly  not  the  last,  genocide  of  the  20th 
century.  Some  have  asked  why  do  we 
bother  to  remember  a  long  ago  event 
in  a  faraway  land.  I  believe  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  remember,  partly  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  victims, 
but  more  importantly  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  insuring  that  such  in- 
stances of  man's  Inhumanity  to  men 
are  not  repeated.  To  date,  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  eradicating  the 
scourge  of  genocide  from  our  planet. 
The  Armenian  genocide  was  followed 
by  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  and 
the  massacre  of  Cambodians.  But  be- 
cause our  century  has  seen  such  hor- 
rors is,  in  my  mind,  not  an  argument 
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for  trying  to  forget.  It  Impels  us  to  re- 
member. For  if  you  truly  contemplate 
the  unthinkable,  the  systematic  anni- 
hilation of  well  over  1  million  people, 
you  cannot  help  but  be  moved  to  vow 
never  again.  And  If  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  to  be  more  than  a  tragic 
fact  of  history,  its  horrors  must 
remain  ever  before  us  so  that  our  vigi- 
lance and  resolve  do  not  falter. 

I  salute  those  of  Armenian  descent 
who  have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that 
the  genocide  of  their  people  does  not 
fade  into  historical  irrelevance  but  re- 
mains a  shocking  lesson  and  horren- 
dous example  of  the  inhumanity  of 
man  to  man.  And  I  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  remembering 
today  the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  and  in  pledging  our  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  such  a  tragedy  is 
never  again  visited  upon  any  people 
anywhere  on  this  Earth. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  colleagues  on  Armeni- 
an Martyrs'  Day  in  commemorating 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  genocide  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  is  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
victims  of  all  genocides,  but  especially 
for  the  nearly  1.5  million  Armenians 
who  were  mercilessly  persecuted  for  8 
long  years  between  1915  and  1923. 

The  senseless  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  Armenians  during  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  resulted  In 
the  banishment  of  thousands  more  Ar- 
menians, scattered  into  a  diaspora, 
forming  a  worldwide  community  who, 
today,  urge  all  people  of  good  faith 
and  conscience  never  to  forget  this 
tragedy.  We  must  never  lend  credibil- 
ity to  the  all  too  frequently  lamented 
remark  that  the  Armenian  genocide  is 
the  "forgotten  genocide."  Because  of 
the  war  and  the  isolationist  attitude  of 
the  United  States,  at  that  time,  our 
Government  did  not.  unfortunately, 
more  forcefully  protest  the  actions  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Sadly,  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  was  not  the  last  but 
the  first  of  many— too  many— acts  of 
genocide  which  have  been  perpetrated 
in  this  century.  Six  million  Jews  under 
Hitler,  untold  numbers  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens in  the  Gulag  under  Stalin,  and 
countless  Cambodians  under  Pol  Pot 
were  also  victims  of  the  atrocity  of 
genocide.  To  remember  these  victims 
is  to  make  a  stetement.  It  is  to  say,  I 
will  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  pleas  of 
my  brethren,  for  to  stand  by  is  to  be 
an  accomplice  to  a  crime  as  serious  as 
the  act  of  genocide  itself.  To  remem- 
ber these  victims  is.  most  importantly, 
to  move  toward  a  better  future,  a  safer 
future,  for  our  children  and  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

While  I  look  forward  to  the  future.  I 
am  concerned.  I  &ia  concerned  that 
President  Reagan's  upcoming  trip  to 
Germany,  which  includes  a  visit  to  the 
Blthurg  Cemetery  where  so  many 
Nazi-SS  men  are  buried,  overlooks  the 
fact  that  when  the  lesson  of  history's 


mistakes  Is  not  learned  well,  history 
becomes  reality  once  again.  President 
Reagan's  visit  to  Bltburg  negates  a 
statement  which  he  himself  made  in  a 
proclamation  for  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance for  Victims  of  the  Holocaust  on 
April  22.  1981.  He  said:  "Like  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians  before  it,  and 
the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians  which 
followed  it— and  like  too  many  other 
people— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust 
must  never  be  forgotten."  Let  us  not 
forget  and  let  us  not  lay  a  wreath  on 
the  graves  of  those  who  committed 
the  heinous  crime  of  genocide  against 
Innocent  people. 

It  Is  also  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  that  the  Reagan  administration 
caimot  support  a  resolution.  Indeed  an 
active  lobby  against  a  resolution, 
which  recognizes  and  condemns  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  To  say  that  this 
would  harm  relations  with  an  ally  does 
not  recognize  the  extent  of  the  atroci- 
ty that  we  gather  here  today  to  re- 
member. 

The  punxwe  of  Armenians  Martyrs' 
Day  Is  Just  that— to  never  allow  the 
atrocity  of  genocide  to  be  forgotten. 
And  so.  on  this  day,  I  honor  those  in- 
nocent dead.  I  extend  my  sincerest 
sympathy  to  those  Armenians  who 
were  victims  of  ruthless  murder,  and 
to  their  descendants  and  the  descend- 
ants of  all  people  who  have  fallen  to 
genocide.  And  I  pledge  that  we  never 
will  forget. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
April  1985  may  someday  be  recorded 
as  the  month  in  which  the  current  ad- 
ministration established  an  all-time 
record  for  callous  insensitivlty. 

April  1985  is  the  cruel  month  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  equated  the  murdered  Inno- 
cents of  the  Holocaust  with  the  brutal 
executioners  of  the  Waffen  SS. 

And  it  is  also  the  month  in  which 
the  President  opposed  a  congressional 
resolution  commemorating  the  terrible 
massacre  In  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury of  L5  million  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottomon  Turks. 

Why  is  the  President  opposed  to  this 
.resolution? 

Because,  he  says,  passage  of  the  res- 
olution "might  inadvertently  encour- 
age or  reward  terrorist  attacks  on 
Turks  and  Turkish  Americans." 

And  also,  says  the  President,  the  res- 
olution "could  harm  relations  with  an 
important  ally." 

That  Is  an  outrageous  statement. 

Yes,  there  have  been  terrorist  at- 
tacks by  Armenian  extremists  against 
Turkish  individuals  and  Installations. 

These  attacks  are  Insane— they  are 
criminal— and  they  Ill-serve  the  Arme- 
nian cause. 

I  condemn  without  equivocation  the 
perpetrators  of  those  atrocities — and 
so  do  the  leading  Armenian-American 
civic  and  religious  organizations. 


But  to  say  that  because  of  these  ter- 
rorists, we  should  ignore  the  historical 
reality  of  the  Armenian  genocide— 
that  is  totally  unacceptable. 

We  have  In  Northern  Ireland  today 
groups  that  are  addicted  to  the  politics 
of  the  gtm  and  the  bomb. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  should 
ignore  or  deny  the  tragic  history  of 
Ireland? 

Of  course  it  does  not. 

And  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and,  in  fact,  to  our  Turkish 
friends  to  go  along  for  political  rea- 
sons with  the  sadly  misguided  efforts 
of  the  Turkish  Goverrunent  to  deny  a 
monimiental  atrocity— but  one  for 
which  the  Turks  of  today  cannot  be 
held  accountable. 

The  President  describes  Turkey  as 
"an  important  ally." 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  is  also  an  impor- 
tant ally. 

And  Just  as  we  carmot  for  political 
reasons  deny  that  today's  democratic 
Federal  Republic  was  built  on  the 
ashes  of  the  Third  Reich,  we  cannot 
diminish,  deny  or  demean  the  agony, 
suffering,  and  death  Inflicted  by  Otto- 
man Turkey  upon  the  Armenian 
people. 

I  am  very  much  ashamed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  once  again  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  politics  and  to  lobbyists  than  to 
the  cause  of  Justice  and  truth.  And  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  demonstrate 
by  passing  this  commemorative  resolu- 
tion that  we.  at  least,  respect  the 
memory  of  the  martjrrs  of  Armenia. 


COMMBfOaATniG  TRB  AUfXHIAH  GKNOCIOC 

i4r.  RIEGLE.  B4r.  President,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  all  the  victims  of 
genocide,  particularly  the  1.5  million 
Armenians  who  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Tvu-klsh  authorities.  As  part  of 
that  tribute,  today  has  been  designat- 
ed as  a  "National  Day  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  The  leadership  of  my 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Levin  and  his  staff  member,  Steve  Ser- 
kalan,  in  focusing  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion on  this  Important  issue  year  after 
year  Is  commendable.  For  only 
through  commemoration  of  these  vic- 
tims can  we  educate  the  American 
people  about  the  Armenian  experience 
and  prevent  history  from  repeating 
Itself. 

This  year  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  marks  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  genocide  per- 
petrated in  the  Turkish  Ottoman 
empire  between  1915  and  1923.  As 
many  of  the  survivors  of  the  genocide 
travel  to  Washington  on  this  day.  we 
Join  with  them  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  those  who  perished. 

The  genocide  began  on  Aprfl  24. 
1915,  when  hundreds  of  Armenian  reli- 
gious, political  and  Intellectual  leaders 
were  rounded  up.  exiled  and  eventual- 
ly murdered  in  remote  places  in  Ana- 
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tolia.  Within  several  months,  the  ap- 
proximately 250.000  Armenians  serv- 
ing in  the  Ottoman  Army  during 
World  War  I  were  disarmed  and  placed 
in  forced  labor  battalions  where  they 
were  either  starved  or  executed.  The 
Armenian  people,  deprived  of  their 
leadership  and  young  able-bodied  men, 
were  disarmed  under  threat  of  severe 
punishment,  and  then  deported  from 
every  city,  town,  and  village  of  Asia 
minor  and  Turkish  minor.  The  major- 
tiy  of  the  deportees  died  on  the 
marches  from  starvation,  disease,  and 
massacre.  Approximately  500,000  refu- 
gees escaped  to  the  north  across  the 
Russian  border,  south  into  Arab  coun- 
tries, or  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  Armenian  communi- 
ty of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  virtual- 
ly eliminated  as  the  result  of  a  careful- 
ly executed  plan  of  genocide. 

As  we  recall  this  brutal  massacre  of 
1.5  million  men,  women  and  children, 
we  are  reminded  that  this  first  geno- 
cide of  the  10th  century  became  the 
precedent  of  the  Holocaust  of  World 
War  n.  In  observing  this  national  day 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  we  seek 
to  insure  that  this  massacre  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence 
documenting  the  awful  events  of  1915 
through  1923.  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment continues  to  deny  or  distort  the 
truth.  This  toleration  of  genocide  and 
its  acceptance  as  a  solution  leads  only 
to  its  repeated  use,  just  as  the  after- 
math of  the  Armenian  genocide  led 
Hitler  to  cite  it  as  a  precedent  and  jus- 
tification for  his  own  crimes. 

The  use  of  genocide  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy,  by  any  nation 
at  any  time,  is  a  crime  against  all  hu- 
manity, and  it  must  be  universally  con- 
demned. There  can  be  no  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  crime  of  genocide. 

Ratification  of  the  genocide  conven- 
tion would  be  a  positive  step  for  the 
Senate  to  take  in  reaffirming  its  com- 
mitment to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  genocide.  The  convention 
seeks  to  outlaw  genocide  and  g\iaran- 
tee  the  rights  of  survival  for  all  ethnic, 
racial,  religious,  and  national  groups. 
To  date,  96  other  nations  have  ratified 
the  measue.  Ratification  now  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  maintains  its  position  as  a 
leader  in  defending  the  basic  human 
rights  of  all  the  world's  people. 

Finally,  the  genocide  of  the  Armeni- 
ans has  very  real  and  inunedlate  impli- 
cations that  involve  the  United  States 
and  require  serious  consideration.  This 
country  has  an  obligation  to  maintain 
pressure  on  our  Tiu'klsh  ally  to  ac- 
knowledge the  reality  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  and  deal  with  it  constructive- 
ly. We  have  been  waiting  too  long  for 
an  end  to  the  campaign  of  denial,  dis- 
tortion, and  harassment  which  contin- 
ues to  be  directed  at  Armenian  com- 
munities around  the  world. 


To  honor  all  victims  of  genocide  and 
to  protect  future  generations  from 
sharing  their  awful  fate,  all  the  world 
must  speak  with  one  voice  in  condemn- 
ing that  crime  and  preserving  the 
truth  of  these  tragedies,  so  that  future 
generations  may  know  of  the  dangers 
and  be  watchful. 

70TH  AinflvnUAIT  or  ARHXmAlt  ontocioK 

Bfr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
note  in  much  the  same  fashion  that 
April  24  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  when  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  Armenian  people 
perished  as  victims  of  another  unfath- 
omable holocaust.  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  which  places  the 
United  States  on  record  so  that  this 
tragedy  will  continue  to  live  in  the 
memories  and  writings  of  mankind.  If 
we  leam  nothing  else  from  the  20th 
century,  from  this  holocaust,  from  the 
one  that  followed  it,  it  must  be  that 
never  again  can  decent  people  simply 
ignore  the  kind  of  oppression,  the  kind 
of  genocide,  that  we  have  seen  at  least 
twice  in  this  century. 

Let  us  be  instructed  and  admonished 
by  the  Polish  writer  Yashlnsky  who 
survived  a  Nazi  concentration  camp 
only  to  die  in  a  Russian  gulag.  He  said: 

Pear  not  your  enemies  for  they  can  only 
kill  you.  Fear  not  your  friends  for  they  can 
only  betray  you.  Pear  the  Indifferent  who 
permit  the  slayers  and  betrayers  to  walk 
safely  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  cynical 
comment.  It  is  a  sentiment  that  came 
from  the  tragic  experience  that  has 
been  shared  by  all  too  many  innocent 
victims,  victims  not  only  of  the  mani- 
fest cruelty  which  they  suffered,  but 
victims  of  the  Indifference  of  good 
people  who  simply  lack  the  awareness 
or  lack  the  courage  to  intervene  at  a 
time  when  they  might  have  made  a 
difference. 

In  the  proper  act  of  remembering 
the  injustice  of  the  past,  we  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  does  the 
raising  of  a  historical  truth  undermine 
the  solid  relationship  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  with  our  present  Turk- 
ish allies  any  more  than  we  remember 
the  Inhumanity  of  the  Nazi  generation 
in  any  way  undermines  the  value  that 
we  place  upon  the  character  and  cour- 
age of  present  day  West  Germany. 

Indeed,  we  celebrate  and  value  our 
West  German  allies.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  our  alliance. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe 
and  cannot  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  which  has  made  giant 
strides  in  recent  years  toward  the  kind 
of  democracy  and  justice  that  we 
would  hope  for  all  people,  because  of  a 
simple,  straightforward  resolution,  will 
fall  to  continue  in  that  progress  or  fail 
In  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  make  of  them  staunch  allies  in 
our  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  and  the 
United  States  today  are  solid  friends 


who  can  withstand  the  judgments  of 
history. 

There  is  not  a  people  whose  history 
does  not  bear  some  blemish.  There  is 
not  a  people  whose  history  does  not 
hold  forth  some  episode  that  makes 
them  not  proud  but  sorrowful.  It  is  In 
no  one's  interest  that  the  story  of  the 
Armenian  tragedy  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten. It  should  and  must  be  told— 
not  to  stir  up  division— but  to  encour- 
age reconciliation.  Not  Just  to  recall 
the  suffering  of  the  past,  but  to 
strengthen  the  commitment  to  stand- 
ards for  today  of  decency  and  human- 
ity. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  solemnly 
commemorating  one  of  the  dark  mo- 
ments in  history,  the  senseless  slaugh- 
ter of  1.5  million  Armenians  from  1915 
to  1918.  We  stand  here  today  to  com- 
memorate the  70th  anniversary  of  this 
heinous  crime  against  humanity,  and 
we  look  back  in  the  hope  that  oiu*  col- 
lective conscience  will  not  let  this 
grave  episode  in  history  repeat  itself. 

We  all  deplore  genocide  and  con- 
demn those  who  have  perpetuated  this 
act.  whenever  and  against  whomever  it 
has  been  committed.  We  must  stand 
firmly  against  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed this  systematic  policy  to  destroy 
their  fellow  man,  be  it  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  some  other  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Today  we  recall  the  tragedy  which 
befell  the  Armenians  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. History  has  shown,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  have  a  very  short 
memory.  Just  two  decades  later,  in 
1939,  Adolph  Hitler  rhetorically  asked 
his  top  commanders.  "Who  still  talks 
nowadays  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians"?  Well,  today  we  cannot 
forget  what  happened  to  the  Armeni- 
ans, just  as  we  do  not— indeed,  we 
cannot— forget  what  happened  to  6 
million  Jews  40  years  ago.  Those  that 
forget  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it. 

Countless  times  in  the  past,  this 
Nation,  assuming  its  role  as  the  guard- 
ian of  liberty,  has  demonstrated  its  in- 
dignation against  such  acts  of  Injus- 
tice. We  must  continue  to  condemn 
and  deplore  barbaric  acts  in  the 
future.  The  moral  integrity  of  our 
great  Nation  must  never  be  compro- 
mised, and  we  must  lead  the  world 
community  in  expressing  our  outrage 
at  the  inhumane  and  deplorable  act  of 
genocide. 

We  solemnly  commemorate  this 
70th  anniversary.  We  remember  those 
who  have  perished  so  that  the  world 
will  never  forget.  We  show  our  resolve 
to  prevent  tragedies  such  as  that 
which  befell  the  Armenians  from  ever 
hap[>ening  again. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President. 
Adolf  Hitler's  most  notorious  pro- 
nouncement was  "Who.  today,  remem- 
bers the  Armenians?" 


Hitler  asked  that  rhetorical  question 
when  he  was  planning  the  central 
crime  of  our  century,  the  liquidation 
of  Europe's  Jews. 

Only  the  combined  might  of  the 
Western  Allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  night- 
mare of  the  Holocaust  and  not  before 
6  million  defenseless  men,  woman,  and 
children  had  been  slaughtered  and 
centuries-old  Jewish  communities  had 
been  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

Prom  the  experience  of  the  Holo- 
caust arose  the  determination  among 
the  survivors,  their  children,  and  their 
liberators  never  to  permit  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  crime  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  nations  and  people  of  the  Earth. 

It  was  a  determination  to  put  to  the 
lie  Hitler's  easy  assumption  that  in 
time,  even  the  most  horrendous  crimes 
are  forgotten,  their  outrages  softened 
by  distance,  their  victims  silenced  for- 
ever. 

It  is  therefore  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  me  that  our  Nation's  Presi- 
dent, who  represents  the  collective 
spirit  of  all  our  people,  should  have  so 
misread  the  purposes  and  sufferings  of 
the  Second  World  War  as  to  be  able  to 
say,  as  he  recently  did.  that  both  Jews 
and  SS  stormtroopers  were,  in  a  sense, 
victims  of  the  Nazis. 

The  survivors  of  the  camps  are  more 
than  simply  victims  along  with  wound- 
ed soldiers  and  displaced  persons  and 
bombed  out  civilians.  The  survivors 
are  our  witnesses  to  the  depths  of  evil 
of  which  human  beings  are  capable. 

The  camps  stand  as  a  grim  reminder 
that,  no  matter  what  the  reason  or  the 
provocation,  we  must  not  be  seduced 
into  believing  that  we  are  forever 
immune  to  that  evil. 

The  camps  and  those  slaughtered  in 
them  were  not  murdered  by  uniquely 
evil  people.  If  they  had  been,  this  oc- 
casion would  not  be  necessary.  But  the 
camps  were  administered,  the  poison 
gas  was  sold,  and  the  furnaces  were 
built  by  ordinary  people.  It  is  that  dis- 
tressing fact— the  knowledge  that  in 
certain  circumstances  otherwise 
normal  periods  are  capable  of  the 
most  horrible  crimes— that  makes  re- 
membrance of  the  Holocaust  so  imper- 

It  is  right  and  just  to  commemorate 
and  celebrate  the  40  years  of  German 
democracy  since  1945.  It  Is  right  and 
just  to  strengthen  our  alliance  and  oxu- 
friendship. 

But  German  democracy  can  be  hon- 
ored and  our  friendship  can  be 
strengthened  without  denigrating  the 
meaning  of  the  Holocaust  or  its  cen- 
tral role  in  the  history  of  our  times. 

This  observance  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  the  camps 
comes  as  the  survivors  are  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  Today,  these  American 
men  and  women  relive  in  their  own 
minds  the  horrors  through  which  they 
passed.   A  man  describes   how  he  is 


haunted  by  the  vision  of  his  son's  face 
with  blood  streaming  from  an  SS 
bullet  hole.  A  woman  describes  seeing 
a  stormtrooper  kick  another  to  death. 

These  memories  and  the  horror  of 
which  they  are  representative  remain 
the  fabric  of  life  for  200,000  survivors 
worldwide.  It  is  vital  that  we  others 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  agony  so 
that  when  no  survivors  remain,  the 
terrible  warning  that  is  the  Holocaust 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Only  through  such  a  living  memory 
can  the  civilized  world  ensure  that,  in 
truth,  such  a  thing  can  never  again 
happen.      

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  We  must 
never  forget  the  1.5  million  Armenian 
men,  women,  and  children  who  per- 
ished in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Today  we  honor  these  courageous 
people  who  were  exterminated  in  the 
same  century  as  the  Holocaust.  The 
Holocaust  is  a  reminder  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  forgotten  history 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it.  Both  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  the  Holocaust 
show  us  the  insensltivlty  and  cruelty 
man  is  capable  of.  We  can  never  forget 
the  horrible  treatment  experienced  by 
the  Armenians  and  the  Jews.  We  must 
keep  remembering  so  that  history  does 
not  continue  to  repeat  itself.  Only 
when  we  recognize  the  past  violations 
of  innocent  people's  rights  can  we  un- 
derstand the  need  for  treating  others 
as  individuals  whose  hopes  and  desires 
are  as  worthwhile  as  our  own.  We 
cannot  erase  the  past  horrors  that 
remain  with  Armenians  wherever  they 
might  be.  It  is  a  travesty  that  such 
genocide  continues  in  this  world.  We 
must  rededlcate  ourselves,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  country,  to  leam  from 
these  hard  lessons  and  do  what  we  can 
so  that  It  wUl  never  happen  again  in 
this  world. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101.  which  designates  April  24,  1985. 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  as  "'National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 
Today  we  recall  with  deep  sorrow 
the  Armenians  who  were  victims  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
Between  1915  and  1923,  over  1V4  mil- 
lion Armenians  perished  from  starva- 
tion and  butchery  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  For  the  last  14  years. 
Congress  has  set  aside  a  special  day  to 
commemorate  and  reflect  upon  this 
ghastly  crime  against  humanity.  Our 
remembrance  and  acknowledgement 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  is  particu- 
larly fitting  this  year,  since  1985  not 
only  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide,  but  the  40th 

anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 

Nazi  concentration  camps  which  ended 

the  tragic  genocide  of  the  Jews. 


We  must  be  ever  vigilant  against 
those  who  would  deny  the  truth  or 
downgrade  the  horror  of  the  Armeni- 
an genocide.  It  Is  our  responsibility, 
year  after  year,  to  help  keep  its 
memory  alive  and  vivid  for  future  gen- 
erations. This  resolution  affirms  that 
the  lessons  of  the  past  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  we  will  never  waver  in 
our  determination  to  fight  against  per- 
secution and  inhumanity  in  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  mark  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  as  a  National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man.  This  day  has  profound 
significance:  We  commemorate  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  in  part  to  pay  tribute 
to  its  survivors  and  to  the  memory  of 
its  victims,  and  in  part  to  reinforce  our 
own  determination  to  Insure  such  acts 
of  inhumanity  will  not  be  repeated. 
This  year  especially  it  has  great  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us.  One  must  not  forget 
one  of  this  century's  most  appalling 
human  tragedies. 

In  the  wake  of  that  tragedy,  many  of 
the  survivors  settled  in  this  Nation 
and  America  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  the  Ar- 
menian-American citizens.  Armenian 
principles  of  devotion  to  family,  reli- 
gion, and  hard  work  are  reflected  In 
every  aspect  of  American  life.  The  di- 
versity of  achievement  Is  remarkable: 
George  Deukmejian.  the  Governor  of 
California,  Vartan  Gregorian,  distin- 
guished president  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  the  late  William 
Saroyan,  an  author  who  brought  to 
life  for  millions  of  Americans  the  re- 
ality of  his  Armenian  heritage.  These 
achievements  expr^s  the  high  charac- 
ter, courage,  and  perseverance  of  the 
Armenian  people.  Armenian-American 
Marylanders  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  metropolitan  areas  and 
throughout  Maryland  daily  make  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  vitality  of 
our  State. 

All  of  us  as  citizens  of  a  nation 
founded  on  the  ideals  of  human  digni- 
ty and  freedom,  have  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  uphold  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  was  foimded  and 
which,  In  a  very  real  sense,  order  our 
dally  lives.  As  self-respecting  human 
beings  we  can  never  remain  indifferent 
or  Impassive  in  the  face  of  an  assault 
like  the  Ottoman  assault  of  1915.  The 
Boston  Globe  made  this  point  recently 
in  an  editorial  recalling  the  events  of 
1915-18: 

The  Turkish  slaughter  of  1.500.000  Arme- 
nians from  1915  to  1918  was  a  ghastly  crime 
against  humanity,  the  great  precedent  for 
20th-century  genocide.  "Who  still  talks  now- 
adays of  the  extermination  of  the  Armenl- 
Ens7"  was  the  rhetorical  question  Hitler 
posed  to  his  top  commanders  on  August  22. 
1939.  as  they  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Poland. 

This  day  has  meaning  everywhere 
for  Armenians,   a  people  who   have 
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lived  with  tracedy,  and  are  conunitted 
to  the  proposition  that  the  world  will 
comprehend,  as  they  do,  and  it  cannot 
be  stated  too  often  that  the  Armenian 
tragedy  does  indeed  have  meaning  for 
all  of  us.  Remembrance  and  under- 
standing are  universal  imperatives,  es- 
sential to  decent  people  and  decent  so- 
cieties everywhere;  they  are  not  the 
special  province  of  the  victims  of  the 
genocide  who  lived  to  talk  and  write 
about  it. 

It  is  now  70  years  since  the  Armeni- 
an tragedy.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  the 
past  is  behind  us;  but  in  certain  funda- 
mental ways  it  is  not,  nor  should  it  be. 
To  ignore  or  forget  the  past  is  to 
remain  its  prisoner.  Only  remem- 
brance and  understanding  offer  us  the 
means  of  coming  to  grips  with  its 
legacy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
views  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Pell, 
and  those  of  my  own.  as  printed  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
on  Senate  Resolution  241.  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  take  account  of  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people,  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

AoomoiiAL  Vows  op  Skmatom  Pill  and 
SAJtsAjns 

Aa  cosponsora  of  Senate  Resolution  341 
and  as  Members  working  vigorously  to  bring 
about  the  long-overdue  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  the  United  States, 
we  believe  that  the  record  should  show 
clearly  that  the  United  States  recognized 
the  campaign  against  the  Armenian  people 
as  "genocide"  not  only  In  recent  years  but 
also  at  the  time  that  It  took  place.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Jime  1915.  the  U.S.  Consul  In 
Aleppo.  Syria— one  of  the  stopping  points 
along  the  deportation  routes— reported  that 
it  was  "without  a  doubt  a  carefully  planned 
scheme  to  thoroughly  extinguish  the  Arme- 
nian race."  The  following  month.  Henry 
Morgantliau.  the  American  Ambassador  In 
Constantinople,  sent  a  cable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  stated  in  part: 

"Deportation  of  and  excesses  against 
peaceful  Armenians  Is  increasing  and.  from 
harrowing  reports  of  eye  witnesses.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination 
is  in  progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisals 
against  rebellion." 

In  April  1930.  Major  General  John  G. 
Harboard.  head  of  the  American  Military 
Mission  to  Armenia,  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  deportations  and  massacres  in  1915 
were  organized  "under  definite  system,  the 
soldiers  going  from  town  to  town":  charac- 
terized them  as  a  "wholesale  attempt  on  the 
race  *  *  •":  and.  stated  that  "the  massacres 
have  always  been  ordered  from  Constanti- 
nople." 

In  introducing  Senate  Resolution  341. 
Senator  Levin  mentioned  recent  "inconsist- 
encies" in  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  on  the  Armenian  genocide.  Senator 
Levin  was  referring  to  a  "note"  which  was 
appended  to  an  article  in  the  August  1983 
Department  of  State  Bulletin.  This  note 
reaid.  in  part:  "Because  the  historical  record 
of  the  1915  events  in  Asia  Minor  Is  ambigu- 
ous, the  Department  of  State  does  not  en- 
dorse allegations  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment committed  a  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menian people."  In  view  of  the  historical 
record  as  cited  above,  we  and  many  other 


Members    of    Congress    were    deeply    con- 
cerned about  this  "note." 

The  Department  of  State  Issued  a  clarifi- 
cation of  U.S.  policy  in  the  May  1983  issue 
of  the  Bulletin:  "The  article  •  •  *  which  ap- 
peared In  the  August  1983  Issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin, and  its  accompanying  note  and  foot- 
notes were  not  Intended  as  statements  of 
policy  of  the  United  States,  nor  did  they 
represent  any  change  in  U.8  policy."  On 
April  34,  1984.  the  89th  anniversary  of  Ar- 
menian Martyrs  Day.  Senator  Levin  noted 
that  the  historical  record  "dociunents  the 
crime  perpetrated  against  the  Armenian 
nation  and  people  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman 
Government  as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
30th  century"  and  stated  that  the  State  De- 
partment's clarification  "should  not  have 
been  necessary  to  make  in  the  first  place." 
We  wholeheartedly  share  this  view. 
RmxMBSUMa  THX  AUfsmAK  ontocioi 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
lOI,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  who  perished  in  the 
tragic  events  taking  place  between 
1915  and  1923. 

This  day— April  24,  1985— represents 
a  terrible  confluence  in  the  hLstory  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  As  if  to 
remind  us  of  the  inexorable  link  be- 
tween two  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
this  century  has  witnessed,  history  has 
Juxtaposed  them:  at  the  same  time  as 
we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  horror  of 
the  Nazi  Holocaust,  we  also  pay 
homage  to  the  victims  and  survivors  of 
the  Armenian  genocide— the  century's 
first,  but  sadly  not  its  last. 

Testimony  to  this  link  is  found  in 
the  words  of  Hitler  himself.  In  a  1938 
speech  exhorting  his  SS  commanders 
to  carry  out  the  terrible  course  he  had 
set,  he  asked  the  rhetorical  question: 
'After  all,  gentlemen,  who  today 
speaks  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Ar- 
menians?" 

Today  In  my  home  State,  survivors 
of  the  massacres  will  visit  the  Armeni- 
an Martyr's  Memorial  at  the  north 
burial  ground  in  Providence  to  grieve 
for  those  who  lost  their  lives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  account 
from  the  Providence  Journal  of  one  of 
this  week's  memorial  ceremonies  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  such  monumental  tragedies,  re- 
membrance is  a  duty  we  must  bear,  for 
we  can  do  nothing  more.  To  fall  to  do 
so  would  be  to  shirk  the  elemental  re- 
sponsibUity  we  have  to  future  genera- 
tions. Let  us  therefore  pause,  reflect 
and  remember,  lest  we  once  again 
prove  the  unalterable  truth  of  George 
Santayana's  dire  warning:  those  who 
do  not  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it. 

ExHiirr  1 

SoavTvoKs  RxiaitBn  AiuixMiAif  Massacrs 

(By  Karen  Lee  Zlner) 

Pkoviokhcs— In  1915,  the  Kurdish  soldiers 
led   everyone   away   from   the   village   and 


killed  them— her  grandparents,  parents,  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  aunts  and  uncles. 

For  Sarah  Leylegian,  the  memories  of 
those  atrocities  have  not  paled  after  70 
years. 

"Some  they  took  In  the  church  and 
poured  gasoline  on  them  and  burned  them 
alive.  Some  they  killed  with  guns,  and  some 
by  big  knives— they  thought  the  bullets 
were  to  good  to  use  on  them  says  Leylegian, 
78,  of  Providence. 

Yesterday,  hundreds  gathered  at  the  site 
of  the  Armenian  Martyrs'  Memorial  at  the 
North  Burial  Ground  in  Providence  to  mark 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  1.5- 
mllllon  Armenians  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. 

That  massacre  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Turks,  regarding  the  Armenians  as  a 
dangerous  foreign  element  and  a  threat,  de- 
cided to  depori  the  whole  Armenian  popula- 
tion, which  had  lived  as  a  nation  under 
Turkish  rule  for  600  years.  Many  either  died 
or  were  killed  en  route. 

One  speaker  yesterday,  Ramon  Zorabe- 
dlan  of  the  Armenian  Martyrs'  Memorial 
Committee,  demanded  Turkish  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Armenian  genocide. 

"It's  high  time  our  government  showed  its 
power.  We  should  tell  the  Turks  what  to  do. 
rather  than  have  our  genocide  denied,"  he 
said. 

"We  demand  from  our  officials  in  Wash- 
ington to  bring  our  problem  to  the  fore- 
front. We  want  our  day  In  court,"  said  Zora- 
t>edlan. 

Mayor  Joseph  R.  Paolino  Jr.  read  a  proc- 
lamation marking  yesterday  in  memory  of 
the  1.5  million  "murdered  by  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  empire." 

Recognizing  the  10,000  Armenians  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  told  those  gathered.  "You 
are  pari  of  the  fabric  of  our  community.  We 
remember  the  torture,  the  massacres  .  .  . 
and  condemn  the  atrocities  committed  70 
years  ago." 

The  Rev.  Jean  Zarifian,  pastor  of  the  Ar- 
menian Euphrates  E^rangelical  Church  in 
Providence,  spoke  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
that  has  kept  survivors  going. 

"Seventy  years  has  not  dimmed  the  inten- 
sity of  our  bitterness  or  the  depth  of  our 
grief. "  said  Zarifian. 

But  while  April  is  "a  month  of  passion" 
and  the  month  marking  Armenian  genocide, 
"It  is  also  the  month  of  Easter  and  resurrec- 
tion," he  said. 

"Seven  decades  ago,  our  people  were  also 
rejected,  scorned,  tortured,  crucified.  But 
like  the  legendary  Phoenix,  we  soared  from 
the  ashes.  .  .  .  Those  who  nailed  us  to  the 
cross  could  not  kill  us."  he  said. 

Before  yesterdays  ceremony,  Leylegian 
stood  quietly  in  the  dry  grass  behind  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial  and  spoke  of  the  massa- 
cre that  decimated  her  entire  family. 

"We  were  seven  children  under  one  roof. 
Out  of  seven  children.  I  am  the  only  one 
alive.  They  were  all  killed  .  .  .  and  I  was  left 
all  by  myself  on  the  street." 

She  was  eight  years  old  then.  After  that, 
she  spent  several  years  In  an  orphanage  in 
Turkey,  until  the  Turkish  government  "or- 
dered all  Armenians  out  of  the  country." 

Prom  there  she  went  to  Lebanon  and  lived 
In  another  orphanage  until  "a  distant  rela- 
tive In  the  United  States  sponsored  me"  to 
come  here. 

"The  more  we  talk  about  it,  the  more  it 
hurts.  To  you.  It  seems  like  a  story.  To  me,  I 
know  what  it  is,"  she  said. 

Another  survivor.  John  Bargamian,  79. 
wept  yesterday  as  he  told  his  story  in 
broken  English. 


"In  Turkey,  they  had  an  order,  to  kill  all 
the  males  (Armenians).  There  was  two 
Turks  In  our  village.  One  was  like  a  wolf, 
the  other  was  like  an  angel.  They  were  two 
brothers,"  he  said. 

"One  killed  over  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
he  tied  them  and  he'd  cut  them  piece  by 
piece." 

But  the  good  brother  saved  his  life.  Barga- 
mian said,  "by  hiding  me  and  my  brother 
under  the  bed  of  his  sick  son." 

They  escaped  with  their  mother  and  even- 
tually were  reunited  with  their  father  in  the 
United  States. 

"My  mother  was  a  servant  over  there.  She 
tutd  to  learn  to  pray  in  Turkish,  so  when  the 
soldiers  came  she  could  pray  and  they'd 
thinks  she  was  Turkish." 

"She  had  to  have  It  exactly  right,  or  else 
they'd  kill  you,"  he  said. 

TOTR  AHinvXRSAXT  OF  THX  AUfSNUH 

GDfOcnn 

Bfr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  today  to  Join  Senator  Levin  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  70th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  in  mankind's  histo- 
ry, the  slaughter  of  1.5  million  Arme- 
nian men,  women,  and  children  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  facts  of  this  genocide,  this 
World  War  I  holocaust,  are  clear.  All 
during  the  war,  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Ctovemment  systematically  sought  by 
persecution,  exile,  and  massacre,  to 
eliminate  the  Armenian  population 
from  its  traditional  homeland  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded all  too  well,  reducing  the  Arme- 
nian population  from  some  2.5  million 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  to 
fewer  than  100.000  by  1923. 

In  August  1914  general  mobilization 
of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  army  was  de- 
clared. All  able-bodied  Armenian  men 
with  few  exceptions,  were  called  up  for 
military  service.  Beginning  in  Febru- 
ary 1915,  the  Armenians  in  the  armed 
forces  were  segregated  into  labor  bat- 
talions, disarmed,  and  ultimately 
worked  to  death  or  massacred.  Also  in 
August  1914  the  government  con- 
trolled by  the  Young  Turk  Party 
began  to  release  murders  and  other 
confirmed  criminals  from  prison 
throughout  Asia  Minor  and  placed 
them  in  the  Special  Organization  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ending  the  "Ar- 
menian Question"  by  annihilating  the 
Armenians.  Whole  Armenian  villages 
were  massacred  outright  in  the  faU 
and  winter  of  1914  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  And  on  this  date, 
April  24,  70  years  ago,  about  200  Arme- 
nian religious,  political,  and  intellectu- 
al leaders  were  arrested  in  Constanti- 
nople and  exiled  or  taken  to  the  interi- 
or and  murdered.  Following  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Eklict  of  Deportation  on 
May  24.  1915,  the  slaughter  continued 
until  the  Armenian  genocide  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  virtually 
complete. 

As  Henry  Morgenthau,  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  at  the  time,  who  led 
the  diplomatic  effort  to  try  to  stem 


the  bloodshed,  stated  in  1918:  "I  am 
confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  hor- 
rible episode  as  this.  The  great  massa- 
cres and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  suffering  of  the  Armeniain  race  in 
1915." 

It  is  Inexplicable  to  me  why  the  cur- 
rent Turkish  Government  would 
choose  to  deny  the  historical  facts,  so 
well  documented  by  the  press  and  by 
our  own  diplomatic  personnel  at  the 
time.  Indeed,  the  founder  of  the 
modem  Turkish  state,  Kemal  Ataturk, 
recognized  the  crimes  committed  by 
his  predecessor  regime  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  August  1,  1926,  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  In  that 
interview  he  stated  that  the  Young 
Turk  Party  "should  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  lives  of  millions  of 
our  Christian  subjects  who  were  ruth- 
lessly driven  en  masse  from  their 
homes  and  massacred."  Kemal  was 
right  to  acknowledge  the  genocide  and 
to  call  for  punishment  of  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

Punishment  is  no  longer  an  issue 
today  for  those  who  carried  out  these 
crimes  surely  now  are  almost  all  dead. 
And  no  one  condones  the  actions  of 
current-day  Armenian  terrorists  who 
assassinate  Turkish  diplomats  and 
Turkish  citizens.  Two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  And  these  modem  day 
terrorists  dishonor  their  ancestors' 
cause. 

But  acknowledgment  of  these  atroc- 
ities is  unfortunately  an  issue,  for  the 
ctirrent  Turkish  Government  is  not 
willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  Kemal 
Ataturk.  And  our  own  Government, 
apparently  at  the  urging  of  diplomats 
without  the  courage  of  Ambassador 
Morgenthau,  increasingly  goes  along 
with  the  Turks,  lest  we  offend  our 
erstwhile  ally. 

We  do  no  one  any  good  to  deny  the 
past.  Instead,  we  must  learn  from  it. 
We  must  try  to  ensure  that  genocides 
such  as  befell  the  Armenians  70  years 
ago  and  the  Jews  40  to  60  years  ago 
and  which  Khmer  Rouge  under  Pol 
Pot  visited  on  their  own  people  in 
Cambodia  less  than  10  years  ago  never 
happen  again.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  the  Turkish  Government  to  follow 
Chancellor  Kohl's  lead  in  visiting  the 
Bergen-Belsen  concentration  camp  a 
week  ago,  recalling  the  crimes  commit- 
ted under  the  Nazis,  and  saying  such 
events  must  never  happen  again. 

I  hope  that  we  will  see  such  states- 
manship from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment some  day.  And  I  trust  that  soon 
our  own  Government  will  see  the  light 
and  stop  being  more  concerned  about 
current  Turkish  sensitivities  than  they 
are  about  stating  the  truth  about  the 
Armenian  genocide.  "Who  still  talks 
nowadays  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians?"  was  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion Hitler  posed  to  his  top  command- 
ers on  Augxist  22,  1939,  as  they  pre- 


pared for  the  Invasion  of  Poland  and 
the  slaughter  of  millions  of  Slavs  and 
Jews.  Our  Government  needs  to  be 
talking  about  it  today  to  deter  future 
Hitlers.  And  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate 
is  addressing  the  issue  today.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Levih  for  organizing 
this  colloquy,  this  reminder  of  man's 
potential  for  Inhumanity  to  his  fellow 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
maiiu  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
genocide  peri>etrated  against  the  Ar- 
menian people  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  during  World  War  I.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Armenians  throughout 
the  world  in  paying  tribute  to  the  vic- 
tims and  survivors  of  this  evil  crime. 

Before  World  War  I,  Armenians,  a 
gentle  and  highly  cultured  people,  de- 
manded only  tolerance  and  freedom 
from  the  rulers  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  response,  Ottoman  rulers 
launched  a  coordinated  drive  to  round 
up  and  eliminate  every  Armenian  man, 
woman,  and  child.  In  1915  the  Empire 
began  deporting  Armenians  and  from 
that  time  until  the  Empire  collapsed, 
an  estimated  1.5  million  Armenians- 
some  60  percent  of  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation—were killed  or  died  of  disease 
or  exix)8ure.  Today,  we  honor  those 
courageous  individuals  who  were  ex- 
terminated for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  national  heritage  was  con- 
sidered alien  by  those  who  ruled  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  modem  state  of  Turkey  bears 
no  responsibility  for  the  tragic  acts 
committed  by  the  Ottoman  Empire 
against  the  Armenian  people.  It 
should,  however,  acknowledge  that 
these  events  took  place.  Kemal  Ata- 
turk did  so  many  years  ago  when  he 
condemned  the  massacres  of  millions 
by  his  Ottoman  predecessors.  The 
present  government  should  do  no  less. 

The  Armenian  genocide  reminds  us 
that  man  possesses  the  pernicious 
quality  of  bigotry  and  the  o^jacity  to 
be  cruel.  We  must  never  forget  the 
despicable.  Inhuman  treatment  suf- 
fered by  the  Armenians  at  the  hands 
of  their  fellow  men. 

In  recalling  the  Armenian  genocide, 
we  should  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  we  are  not  condoning  violent  acts 
of  vengeance  against  Turkish  nation- 
als. The  way  to  commemorate  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Armenian  people  is  not 
through  terrorism  but  rather  by  keep- 
ing the  memory  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  alive  and  by  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  human  life  and  digni- 
ty. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvanii  [Mr.  Specter]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
However,   the  Chair  will  advise  the 
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Senator  from  Perinsylvanla  that  the 
Chair  recognizes  that  he  has  control 
of  the  floor  for  1  hour. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVi3lSARY  OP 
THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  noted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer.  1  hour 
has  been  set  aside  at  this  time  for  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Senate  in  remem- 
brance of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Holocaust.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that 
this  occasion  be  noted  in  this  body  be- 
cause of  the  national  and  internation- 
al remembrance  which  is  being  noted 
in  this  10-day  period  with  ceremonies 
here  in  the  Capitol,  as  witness  last 
week's  very  moving  ceremony  In  the 
rotunda;  the  ceremony  at  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia  this  past 
Sunday;  a  week  before  that,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  artists  assembled  in 
the  Lincoln  Center  In  New  York  City, 
all  to  note  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Holocaust. 

We  have  focused  on  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  the  locations  of  Ausch- 
witz. Treblinka,  Dachau,  and  Bergen- 
Belsen,  as  sites  of  the  greatest  atroc- 
ities which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Considering  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  recorded  over  the  past  5.000 
years,  that  is  an  extraordinary  digest 
of  the  barbarous  conduct  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

From  those  activities  has  arisen  a 
worldwide  denunciation  of  genocide  as 
Adolph  Hitler  sought  to  eradicate  the 
Jewish  people  with  a  plan  calculated 
in  advance,  written  in  advance,  openly 
discussed  and  advocated,  and  then, 
with  a  vicious,  violent,  concerted  effort 
to  carry  out  the  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Some  6  million  Jews  perished  In  the 
Holocaust  In  the  most  despicable  act 
In  human  history.  We  focus  on  it  40 
years  later,  as  we  have  focused  on  it 
every  year  In  the  Interim,  not  only  to 
denounce  that  conduct  but  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Holo- 
caust with  a  view  that  that  conduct 
may  never  again  be  repeated. 

It  is  very  important  to  do  so  because 
of  the  repeated  evidence  that  people 
already  tepd  to  forget.  It  is  not  only 
the  inhumanity  against  the  Jewish 
people  which  is  the  focus  of  the  Holo- 
caust, although  that  was  certainly  vio- 
lent, but  it  is  the  avoidance  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  conduct  against  any 
people  that  must  be  the  fervent  objec- 
tive of  civilized  society. 

One  issue  which  has  been  the  focus 
of  attention  during  the  course  of  the 
past  several  months  has  been  the  in- 
tensified effort  to  find  Joseph  Men- 
gele.  the  so-called  Angel  of  Death  who 
inflicted  such  barbarous  and  cruel 
treatment  on  so  many  Jewish  children 
and  so  many  Jewish  men  and  women. 

The  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Holocaust  has  started  a  re- 


newed effort  to  find  Mengele,  to  extra- 
dite Mengele.  to  prosecute  Mengele, 
and  to  punish  Mengele.  and,  depend- 
ing upon  the  tribunal,  the  exercise  of 
discretion  with  the  death  penalty 
would  certainly  be  appropriate  for  his 
murderous  conduct  again  and  again 
and  again  during  World  War  II. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
D'Amato,  took  the  lead  on  this  issue  in 
Initiating  litigation  to  compel  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  documents  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  A 
series  of  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  because  as  a 
starting  point  Mengele  used  children, 
twin  Jewish  children. 

During  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we 
found  evidence  that  the  U.S.  Army 
had  Mengele  in  its  custody  early  on 
but  did  not  act  on  prosecuting  Men- 
gele. 

Evidence  has  been  disclosed  that  the 
CIA  had  Information  about  Mengele. 
his  international  travels,  and  his  ac- 
tivities in  Paraguay  as  recently  as 
1979. 

To  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, there  has  been  an  intensified 
effort  to  apprehend  Mengele.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
initiated  a  full-scale  Investigation 
early  this  year  following  efforts  of  the 
hearings  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  Sub- 
committee pointing  out  certain  omis- 
sions by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  promptly 
launched  a  full-scale  Investigation. 

In  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  the  urging  of 
Senator  D'Amato  and  myself.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  pledged  full  coop- 
eration by  the  Department  of  State  in 
efforts  to  track  down  Mengele. 

The  observance  of  the  40th  armiver- 
sary  of  the  liberation  of  E^irope  his 
prompted  a  visit  by  President  Reagan 
to  Germany.  This  trip  has  become 
highly  controversial  in  light  of  the 
President's  announced  intention  to 
visit  the  Berger-Belsen  concentration 
camp  and  the  Bltburg  Cemetery. 

It  is  my  hope,  as  we  speak  today  in 
this  Chamber,  that  the  plan  to  visit 
Bltburg  will  yet  be  revised.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  very  pressing  reason  to  do 
so.  The  fact  that  SS  troopers  are 
buried  in  Bltburg  is  very  distasteful 
and  repugnant  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  to  the  Jews  who  have  siurlved 
the  Holocaust,  and  to  the  memories  of 
those  who  perished  in  World  War  II: 
U.S.  fighting  men;  fighting  men  from 
Allied  forces;  and  all  of  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  concentration  camps- 
Jews.  Ojrpsies.  many  others  of  differ- 
ent national  origin. 

It  Is  a  mistaken  notion  that  there  is 
any  reconciliation  for  those  atrocities 
as  evidenced  by  a  visit  by  our  Presi- 
dent to  a  cemetery  like  Bltburg. 

A  number  of  us  have  had  discussions 
with    representatives    of    the    White 


House.  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
President  last  Thursday  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  meeting  on  another  subject. 
The  President  obviously  is  perceived 
In  good  faith  on  his  efforts  at  reconcil- 
iation. But  as  outlined  yesterday  in 
meetings  with  Senators  and  represent- 
atives of  the  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent proceeded  on  a  plan  to  visit  the 
Bltburg  Cemetery  on  the  representa- 
tion that  SS  troopers  were  not  burled 
at  Bltburg.  Once  it  was  determined 
that  those  representations  were  false, 
as  we  now  know,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  is  fiilly  Justified  and 
warranted  in  changing  those  plans  and 
altering  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  with  Chancellor  Kohl  and 
the  West  German  Government. 

Under  traditional  principles  of  con- 
tract, any  contract  based  on  misrepre- 
sentation or  material  errors  of  fact 
may  be  nullified.  This  certainly  should 
be  the  course  to  be  followed  on  the 
proposed  visit  to  Bltburg. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  which 
has  attracted  enormously  strong  reac- 
tions by  veterans  groups  and  Jewish 
groups,  as  evidenced  at  the  Holocaust 
ceremonies  at  Independence  Square  in 
Philadelphia  last  Sunday,  a  subject 
which  has  already  been  discussed  at 
some  length  on  this  floor  and  a  sub- 
ject which  will  be  discussed  beyond. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President. 
Auschwitz.  Treblinka.  Dachau  and 
Bergen-Belsen— these  names  rank 
among  the  most  despised  in  human 
history.  They  are  the  names  of  the 
Nazi  death  camps.  And  behind  the 
camps'  now  rusty  gates  are  burled  the 
names  of  most  of  the  6  million  Jews 
killed  by  the  Nazis  from  the  mid-1930'8 
to  1945. 

Forty  years  ago  this  month  the  gates 
to  these  cities  of  death  were  opened  to 
reveal  the  unspeakable.  Forty  years 
after  the  last  oven  was  tamped  down, 
the  last  gas  chamber  gutted,  the  last 
laboratory  leveled,  we  still  remember. 
We  remember  our  disbelief,  our  shock 
and  our  horror  as  the  first  reports  and 
newsreels  of  the  Nazi  atrocities 
reached  us.  We  remember  wondering 
how,  In  this  century,  in  this  universe, 
such  evil  could  be  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. We  remember,  finally,  not  be- 
cause we  like  to,  but  because  we  must. 

Today,  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  are  living  reminders  of  the  Nazi 
death  camps.  There  are  the  rotting 
walls  of  the  camps  themselves— and 
then  there  are  the  survivors.  This  an- 
niversary Is  more  than  an  opportunity 
to  commemorate  the  liberation  of 
Auschwitz,  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
share  the  burden  of  those  who  sur- 
vived. 

And  what  a  terrible  burden  they 
t>ear.  They  witnessed  the  most  heinous 
crimes  In  human  history,  and  it  is  they 
who  must  keep  the  dreadful  memories 
alive  in  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
But  we  can  help  them,  and  we  must. 
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In  the  Philippics.  Cicero  wrote:  "The 
life  of  the  dead  is  placed  in  the 
memory  of  the  living."  The  memory  of 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  must  live 
in  each  of  us  and  we  must  paw  it  on 
from  generation  to  generation  "to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time."  That  is 
both  our  duty  to  the  dead  and  to  our- 
selves as  we  struggle  to  make  a  better 
world. 

KKMKiaKBIllG  THE  HOLOCAUST:  A  SACHKD  AHD 
SOUDOf  DUTY 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
solemnly  commemorate  the  Holocaust, 
we  come  face  to  face  with  evil  on  an 
unprecedented  scale;  6  million  slaugh- 
tered. Who  can  comprehend  that? 
Somehow  we  must  find  the  way. 

At  the  hearing  held  yesterday  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  search  for  Josef 
Mengele,  we  heard  directly  from  the 
survivors  of  his  atrocities.  Listening  to 
them,  you  begin  to  comprehend.  They 
tell  of  the  air  filled  with  the  constant 
screams  of  the  victims,  their  ashes 
blotting  out  the  Sun. 

The  survivors  tell  you  of  the  selec- 
tions— of  pregnant  women  stomped  to 
death  under  the  heels  of  evil  incar- 
nate. You  hear  of  the  forced  starva- 
tion, of  Injections  that  servet*  ^nly  to 
torture  and  to  Induce  sicknet  and 
you  begin  to  see. 

Painful  as  they  are.  we  must  keep 
these  memories  alive,  because  In  the 
words  of  Elie  Wiesel:  "From  the  Holo- 
caust, we  have  learned  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  past  and  for  the 
future  as  well." 

The  time  for  meeting  our  responsi- 
bility grows  short.  Mengele  Is  74  years 
old.  He.  and  all  the  other  Nazi  war 
criminals,  must  be  captured.  They 
must  be  tried,  and  they  must  be  pun- 
ished. Justice  demands  this. 

So  does  our  responsibility  to  ^he 
truth.  We  must  defeat  all  attempts  .■ 
deny  the  Holocaust.  ''Vhlle  we  have 
made  great  progress  toward  this  goal 
by  establishing  the  U.S.  Memorial 
Council,  and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
in  New  York,  there  will  always  be 
more  to  do. 

As  we  recall  what  Elie  Wiesel  has  de- 
scribed as  the  "unprecedented  extinc- 
tion of  an  entire  world,"  we  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  oppose  anti-Sem- 
itism in  all  its  forms. 

We  must  live  by  the  words  inscribed 
at  Yad  Vashem  in  Jenisalem: 

Son  of  Man,  keep  not  silent,  forget  not 
deeds  of  tyranny,  cry  out  at  the  disaster  of  a 
people,  recount  It  unto  your  children  and 
they  unto  theirs  from  generation  unto  gen- 
eration. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
memories  of  World  War  II  still  shape 
America's  view  of  the  world,  and  no 
one  memory  shapes  our  outlook  more 
palnfuUy  yet  compellingly  than  the 
Holocaust.  The  systematic  murder  of  6 
million  Jews  should,  and  shall,  never 
be  forgotten.  The  magnitude  of  this 
crime  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 


but  It  Is  our  duty  to  recall  it  as  best  we 
can,  and  to  teach  succeeding  genera- 
tions about  it  so  that  history  may  not 
repeat  Itaelf . 

The  Holocaust  must  continue  to 
mean  several  things  to  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. First,  it  must  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  persistence  of  anti-Semitism. 
While  no  part  of  the  world  is  free  of 
this  disease,  in  some  regions,  such  as 
Eastern  Europe,  it  is  Imbedded  in  Gov- 
enmient  policy. 

Second,  the  Holocaust  must  remain 
a  symbol  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
so  that  the  international  community 
can  never  Ignore,  let  alone  condone, 
the  persecution  or  genocide  of  one 
group  by  another.  A  lack  of  concern  or 
response  by  the  international  commu- 
nity clears  the  path  for  those  who 
would  commit  genocide.  This  means 
that  we  must  be  ever  vigilant,  ever  in- 
ternationalist, and  ever  ready  to  act 
when  it  Is  in  our  power  to  do  so  and 
when  the  bounds  of  moral  behavior 
are  exceeded  to  the  point  where  our 
own  inaction  would  render  us  no 
better  than  a  willing  accomplice. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  in  the  Capitol  rotunda, 
the  national  civic  commemoration 
ceremony  of  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance 1985,  took  place.  It  was  a 
solemn  occasion,  as  any  ceremony 
mftfUng  history's  darkest  hour  must 
be.  This  year's  national  conunemora- 
tion  ceremony  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant for  me  since  I  attended  this  cere- 
mony not  only  as  a  Senator,  or  a  citi- 
zen, but  also  as  a  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council. 

Here  in  the  great  hall  of  freedom.  I 
listened  to  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
tell  again  the  story  that  has  been  re- 
peated so  often,  the  story  of  tyranny 
so  great  that  the  normal  human  mind 
has  difficulty  comprehending  it.  As  I 
listened  In  this  place,  I  grasped  the 
truth  of  the  Holocaust  in  a  way  that  I 
had  not  done  so  before.  Looking  back 
at  history,  and  at  the  Nuremberg  laws, 
I  began  to  see  our  work  in  the  Senate 
in  a  new  light. 

It  was  the  Nuremberg  laws  ultimate- 
ly that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
atrocities  Hitler  would  perpetrate 
against  6  million  Jews.  Law  then,  and 
law  now.  Is  not  neutral,  for  it  ex- 
presses a  moral  code  and  system  of  be- 
liefs which  underlie  It.  The  memory  of 
the  Holocaust,  and  of  the  Nuremberg 
laws,  are  a  challenge  to  use  to  be  ever 
conscious  of  this  as  we  go  about  our 
dally  activities  in  this  place. 

And  I  recognized  once  more  the  im- 
portance of  observing  again  the  Dasrs 
of  Remembrance.  The  Holocaust  is  a 
blight  on  the  complexion  of  history, 
an  episode  which  Is  tragic,  and  so  pain- 
ful, It  would  be  easy  or  convenient  to 
forget.  But  the  world  must  never 
forget.  It  is  our  memory  of  the  atroc- 
ities which  will  prevent  us  from  allow- 


ing them  to  happen  again,  for  the 
errors  we  forget  are  easily  repeated. 

Another  thought  came  to  me  as  I  sat 
in  the  rotunda,  among  the  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust,  among  those  who  had 
lost  the  memt>er8  of  their  family,  or  . 
years  of  their  youth.  It  was  not  an 
original  thought,  but  nonetheless  so- 
bering: Evil  prevails  when  good  men 
are  silent. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Holocaust  Is 
one  of  unfathomable  horror,  of  Im- 
measiu'eable  loss,  that  caiuiot  and 
should  not  be  ignored.  But  this  after- 
noon. I  Join  a  host  of  others  In  remem- 
bering the  triumph  of  good  men  over 
evil,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps  by  allied  forces. 

The  Czech  author  Milan  Kundera 
has  written: 

The  bloody  massacre  in  Bangladesh  quick- 
ly covered  over  the  memory  of  the  Russian 
Invasion  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  assassina- 
tion of  Allende  drowned  out  the  groans 
from  Bangladesh,  the  war  in  the  Sln&l  made 
people  forget  Allende,  the  Cambodian  mas- 
sacre made  people  forget  Slnal.  and  so  on 
and  80  forth  until  ultimately  everyone  lets 
everything  be  forgotten. 

It  must  not  be  so.  This  day,  the  re- 
membrance, is  for  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. But  It  is  for  our  posterity  as 
well. 

COMCnnilATION  CAMP  UBXSAnOH— 40TB 

AmrnmsAKT  coMimtoaATioii 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  corollary  to  the  oft-repeated  maxim 
that  those  who  do  not  learn  from  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  rei>eat  it  and  that 
is  that  active  remembrance  of  that  his- 
tory is  the  best  insurance  against  its 
recurrence.  It  is  thus  altogether  fitting 
that  we  take  these  few  moments  to 
collectively  commemorate  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  liberation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean death  camp>s.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Senator  Arlew  Specter,  for  orga- 
nizing this  effort. 

The  lessons  of  the  camps  are  many 
and  bitter.  Perhaps  the  most  chilling 
Is  discovery  of  the  capacity  for  accom- 
modation and  complicity  on  the  part 
of  an  ordinary  umvigllant  citizenry.  At 
a  time  when  the  death  camps  worked 
their  evil,  the  spectacle  of  ordinary 
shop  keepers  and  small  businesses 
competitively  vying  to  supply  crema- 
toria components  has  always  seemed 
to  me  particularly  stupefying.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  letter  by  a 
smaU  German  firm  are  quoted  from 
William  Shirer's  moniunental  "The 
Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Third  Reich." 
They  capture  this  moral  degradation 
well: 

Following  our  verbal  discussion  regarding 
delivery  of  equipment  of  simple  construc- 
tion for  burning  bodies,  we  are  submitting 
plans  for  our  perfected  cremation  ovens 
which  operate  with  coal  and  have  hitherto 
given  full  satisfaction  (in  Dachau). 

We  suggest  two  crematoria  furnaces  for 
the  building  planned,  and  we  advise  you  to 
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make  further  Inquiries  to  make  sure  the  two 
ovens  will  be  sufficient  for  your  require- 
ments. 

.  .  .  We  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  the 
crematoria  ovens  as  well  as  their  durability, 
the  use  of  the  best  material  and  faultless 
workmanship. 

AwaitLns  further  word,  we  will  be  at  your 
service. 

HeU  Hitler. 

C.H.  KORBI. 

This   commemoration   today,   while 
recalling  for  us  the  tragedy  and  the 
horror,  should  also  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  good  to  tri- 
umph over  evil  when  we  are  sufficient- 
ly resolute.  The  inception  of  the  Nazi 
era    and    the    long    European    night 
evokes  for  us  today  the  words  of  Lear 
on  the  edge  of  madness. 
I  wUl  do  such  things— what  they  are  ]ret 
I  know  not— but  they  shall  be 
the  terror  of  the  earth. 

The  final  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  is 
surely  that  we  must  never  relax  our 
vigilance  nor  sit  silent  in  the  face  of 
injustice,  hatred  and  other  "terrors  of 
the  Earth." 

HOLOCAUST  BKMTCmmAWCK 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  closing.  In  Philadel- 
phia, of  the  Inaugural  Assembly  of  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors.  The  assembly  meeting 
took  place  during  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance, a  time  when  the  Nation  re- 
flects on  the  awesome  human  tragedy 
we  call  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  now  40  years  since  the  libera- 
tion of  the  death  camps.  In  one  sense, 
of  course,  the  past  Is  behind  us;  but  in 
certain  fundamental  ways  it  is  not,  nor 
should  it  be.  To  ignore  or  forget  the 
past  is  to  remain  its  prisoner.  Only  re- 
membrance and  understanding  offer 
us  the  means  of  coming  to  grips  with 
its  legacy. 

In  short,  the  Holocaust  cannot  be 
written  off  with  the  passage  of  time.  If 
we  are  not  ourselves  survivors  of  the 
camps,  we  are  with  the  survivors  in 
spirit.  Remembrance  and  understand- 
ing are  universal  Imperatives,  essential 
to  decent  people  and  decent  societies 
everywhere;  they  are  not  the  special 
province  of  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust who  lived  to  talk  and  write  about 
it.  In  these  Days  of  Remembrance  in 
1985,  we  do  well  to  recall  the  admoni- 
tion of  another  age  on  the  meaning  of 
humanity: 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I 
am  involved  in  Mankind;  And  therefore 
never  send  to  luiow  for  whom  the  bell  tolls: 
It  tolls  for  thee. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  recent  controversy  about  the 
planned  Presidential  visit  to  Germany 
our  conunemoration  of  the  liberation 
of  Nazi  concentration  camps  is  espe- 
cially important. 

We  must  not  allow  any  confusion  to 
arise  on  the  identity  of  the  victims  and 
the  victimizers  during  the  reign  of 
Nazi  Germany. 


It  is  an  abomination  to  compare 
those  who  died  defending  a  genocidal 
regime  to  those  innocents  who  were 
destroyed  by  it. 

Surely  we  can  all  endorse  the  point 
made  by  Elie  Wlesel  who  told  the 
President  that  Bltburg  Cemetery, 
where  dozens  of  the  SS  are  buried,  is 
not  the  place  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be.  The  President's 
place,  as  Mr.  Wlesel  pointed  out,  is 
with  the  victims  of  genocide.  It  is  their 
memory  we  must  honor. 

Any  number  of  commentators  have 
remarked  on  what  they  see  as  a  lack  of 
historical  consciousness  among  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  said 
that,  for  every  new  foreign  policy  issue 
that  comes  along,  American  political 
debate  goes  back  no  further  than  the 
previous  administration. 

I  cannot  accept  such  a  sweeping  in- 
dictment, but  it  would  be  pointless  to 
deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

Yet  there  are  events  in  human  histo- 
ry which  time  must  not  be  allowed  to 
diminish.  If  there  has  been  progress  in 
history,  if  there  is  to  be  progress  for 
the  future  of  humanity,  like  a  student 
correcting  mistakes,  we  must  remem- 
ber where  we  have  gone  wrong. 

The  great  Czech  writer,  Milan  Ktm- 
dera,  has  written: 

The  bloody  massacre  In  Bangladesh  quick- 
ly covered  over  the  memory  of  the  Russian 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  assassina- 
tion of  Allende  drowned  out  the  groans  of 
Bangladesh,  the  war  in  the  Sinai  made 
people  forget  Allende,  the  Cambodian  mas- 
sacre made  people  forget  Sinai,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  until  ultimately  everyone  lets 
everything  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  extend  this 
list  indefinitely.  We  do  tend  to  become 
distracted  from  and  to  forget  events  of 
enormous  significance  when  they  fade 
from  the  headlines  of  the  daily  papers 
and  the  nightly  news  programs.  That 
is  why  it  is  imperative— as  few  things 
are  imperative— that  we  remember  the 
Holocaust  today. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  things 
about  the  Holocaust  is  that  it  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  wholly  unprece- 
dented. In  the  brutal  sweep  of  human 
history,  whole  peoples  have  sometimes 
died  out.  been  enslaved  or  killed  off  in 
the  most  cruel  and  deliberate  manner 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

But  the  Holocaust  was  different 
from  those  earlier  genocidal  acts— first 
in  the  scale  of  the  effort,  second  in  the 
organization  and  technology  of  the 
execution,  and  finally,  in  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  which  this  monstrous 
crime  was  perpetrated. 

The  final  solution  was  not  carried 
out  by  a  nation  commonly  under^^ood 
to  be  uncultured  or  uncivilized.  Nor 
was  there  even  a  remotely  plausible 
threat  to  German  security  from  the 
Jews  and  so  many  others  targeted  for 
mass  murder  by  the  Nazis. 

Quite  simply,  an  entire  nation  was 
seized  by  a  collective  madness. 


What  the  Holocaust  teaches  us  is 
that  such  things  are  possible.  What 
the  Holocaust  requires  of  us  Is  to  re- 
member, with  humility  and  passionate 
conviction,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  to 
it  that  such  things  are  not  repeated. 

One  step  we  can  take  to  prevent 
future  Holocausts  is  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  It  will  not 
stop  the  Pol  Pots  of  the  World.  But  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction— a  step 
the  United  States  must  endorse,  as  a 
world  leader  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  and  civUlzed  standards  of  gov- 
ernmental conduct. 

But  beyond  what  we  do  as  a  nation, 
each  of  us  as  individuals  must  bear 
witness  to  the  reality  of  the  Holocaust. 
We  must  not  honor  those  who  com- 
mitted it.  They  were  not  soldiers. 
They  were  m\irderer8.  They  were  not 
patriots.  They  were  psychopaths. 

Instead,  we  must  honor  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  We  must  not  forget 
their  sacrifice,  for  if  we  forget,  and  if 
we  allow  the  passions  and  controver- 
sies of  the  day  to  distract  us  from  the 
enormity  of  these  crimes,  we  shall  do  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  victims  of  the 
Nazis. 

Such  a  failure  would  make  further 
genocides  more  possible.  We  must  re- 
member, so  that  we  can  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  simple.  Irreducible 
proposition:  "Never  again." 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Jewish  member  of  this  body.  I'd  like  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

According  to  Rabbi  Marvin  Hier, 
who  has  coauthored  and  coproduced 
an  Oscar-winning  docimientary  on  the 
Holocaust,  150,000  war  criminals— 
members  of  the  Gestapo,  SS,  and  their 
collaborators— committed  crimes 

against  humanity.  Only  about  40,000 
were  ever  formally  charged,  and  only 
about  10,000  were  convicted. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  commemora- 
tion is  about  freedom.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  because  Joseph 
Stalin  refused  to  keep  a  pledge  to  hold 
free  elections  in  the  liberated  territo- 
ries. 

We  will  never  forget  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  and  we  should  not 
forget.  We  should  also  remember  that 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  remains 
chained  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps. 

In  one  sense  it  is  almost  unseemly  to 
stand  here  and  speak  about  this.  The 
Holocaust  was  and  remains  something 
unspeakable.  Our  words  can  add  noth- 
ing. A  kind  of  awed  silence  might  be 
more  appropriate.  Yet  we  must 
speak— in  hushed  but  outraged  tones. 


We  must  speak  because  our  silence 
might  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  through  speech— and  through 
pictures— that  we  teach.  Those  alive 
who  witnessed  the  Holocaust  must 
pass  their  knowledge  on  to  those  too 
young  to  have  seen  the  horror.  And  we 
in  turn  must  pass  that  knowledge  on 
to  those  bom  after  the  Holocaust's 
end.  We  do  this  not  because  our  words 
can  change  the  past  but  because  we 
believe  they  can  prevent  its  repetition. 

We  remember  not  to  dredge  up  the 
past  or  harm  the  present  but  to  guard 
the  future.  Each  of  us  must  carry  in 
his/her  soul  the  knowledge  of  what 
evil  it  is  possible  for  man  to  do.  I  wish 
I  thought  it  could  never  happen  again, 
but  we  can  never  be  sure.  We  can  only 
salute  those  who  paid  the  price  and 
pledge  eternal  vigilance. 

BITBURG 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan's  trip  to  West  Ger- 
many to  build  a  spirit  of  reconciliation 
is  a  laudable  purpose.  Regrettably, 
that  spirit  will  be  irreparably  marred 
if  he  persists  in  his  scheduled  visit  to 
the  military  cemetery  at  Bitburg  in 
which  47  members  of  the  Waffen  SS 
are  buried. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  SS 
graves  in  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  at  the 
time  the  visit  was  scheduled.  I  accept 
that  statement.  But  now  he  is  aware. 

Elie  Wiesel.  Holocaust  survivor,  pre- 
eminent author,  and  recent  recipient 
of  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  from 
President  Reagan  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts to  remind  us  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Nazi  concentration  camps,  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  President 
Reagan  to  find  an  alternative  way  to 
demonstrate  reconciliation  with  the 
German  people.  He  said: 

That  place.  Mr.  President,  is  not  your 
place.  Your  place  is  with  the  victims  of  the 
SS. 

I  urge  the  President  to  heed  Mr. 
Wiesel's  plea  and  to  distance  himself 
from  any  symbolic  reconciliation  with 
the  most  hideous  of  crimes  against 
mankind. 

ON  RXMEMBRAIf  CZ  OF  THZ  HOLOCAUST  AMD  THE 
VISIT  TO  TRK  BITBUItO  CUUTKKT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  Join  in  the  Senate  and  across 
America  to  commemorate  the  40th  an- 
niversai  j  of  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  This  solemn  occasion 
marks  the  closing  day  of  the  second 
annual  assembly  of  the  American 
gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  survi- 
vors meeting  this  year  in  Philadelphia. 
This  special  gathering  has  deep  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us  this  week.  But  its 
larger  meaning  is  that  remembrance 
must  carry  beyond  a  few  short  days  in 
April,  that  the  struggle  against  bigotry 
and  injustice  must  never  end. 

Sadly,  on  this  major  anniversary,  we 
are  dismayed  by  the  President's  plan 
to  visit  the  German  military  cemetery 


at  Bitburg.  In  the  past,  the  President 
has  demonstrated  both  understanding 
and  commitment  to  the  Jewish  people. 
I  hope  that,  while  there  is  still  time. 
he  will  heed  the  eloquent  words  of 
Elie  Wiesel  at  the  White  House  last 
Friday,  when  he  told  the  President 
that  Bitburg  was  not  his  place. 

We  all  know  the  reasons  why  Bit- 
burg is  not  the  President's  place.  In 
the  words  of  the  Passover  song, 
Dayenu,  any  one  of  these  reasons 
would  have  been  enough.  The  19,000 
Americans  killed  and  the  77,000 
wounded  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  would  have  been  enough.  Nazi 
SS  graves  in  the  cemetery  would  have 
been  enough.  And  Chancellor  Kohl's 
declaration  Monday  that  Germans 
bear  a  "never-ending  shame"  for  the 
Holocaust,  the  greatest  crime  in  histo- 
ry, would  have  been  enough. 

All  Americans  applaud  the  spirit  of 
reconciliation  that  has  flourished  over 
the  past  four  decades  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  allied  nations  and  the  people  of 
West  Germany.  That  spirit  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  be  strengthened,  but 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  rec- 
onciliation and  remembrance,  and  rec- 
onciliation at  the  expense  of  remem- 
brance is  wrong. 

Listen  to  the  names  and  the  mes- 
sages they  send  to  us  across  the  years 
on  this  anniversary  of  remembrance- 
Auschwitz,  Buchenwald.  Bergen- 
Belsen,  Dachau.  Majdanek,  Ponar, 
Treblinka,  Landsberg,  Flossenburg. 
Nordhausen,  Torgau,  Ohrdruf,  Ra- 
vensbruck,  Sachsenhausen,  Oranien- 
brug,  Neuengamme,  Papenburg, 
Stutthof,  Grosfrosen,  Mausenhausen, 
Ebensee,  Theresienstadt,  Sered,  Ma- 
llnes,  Westerborg,  Drancy,  Nantz- 
weiler,  Gnis,  Jasenovak,  Zeman,  Plas- 
zou,  Chelnmo,  Sobibor,  Belzec, 
Warsaw,  Kiev,  Babi-Yar,  Amsterdam, 
Czemowltz,  Nuremberg— these  are 
haunting  names  whose  history  is  for- 
ever embedded  in  the  soul  of  human- 
ity. They  are  the  camps  and  towns  and 
cities  where  Jewish  people  lived  and 
died;  their  names  will  stand  for  all 
eternity  as  symbols  of  the  tyranny  and 
massive  cruelty  of  the  Nazis  and  their 
systematic  and  brutal  attempt  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jewish  people  and  other 
minorities. 

But  April  is  also  a  time  of  rebirth,  a 
time  to  renew  our  courage  and  faith 
that  the  best  Instincts  of  humanity 
will  ultimately  prevail  over  even  the 
darkest  evil.  In  honoring  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  millions  of  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust,  we  also  celebrate  the  inde- 
structible spirit  of  the  Jewish  people. 
We  remember  how,  in  April  1943,  the 
courageous  citizens  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  rose  up  in  defiance  of  their 
fate;  against  all  odds,  they  fought  for 
themselves,  for  their  families  already 
gone,  for  their  dignity  as  human 
beings.    And    we    remember    in    this 


month  of  anniversaries  not  only  the 
liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the  death 
camps,  but  the  miracle  that  emerged 
from  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust,  the 
miracle  of  April  1948,  the  birth  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

By  looking  back  today,  we  can  see 
ahead  more  clearly,  recalling  the 
prophecy  of  Santayana  that  those 
"who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  Never  again 
must  such  atrocities  and  barbarous 
crimes  against  humanity  take  place. 
And  so  we  renew  our  pledge  to  work 
even  harder  in  the  days  and  years  to 
come,  to  ensure  that  all  those  respon- 
sible for  these  crimes,  such  as  Josef 
Mengele,  the  infamous  "Angel  of 
Death"  at  Auschwitz,  are  finally 
brought  to  Justice. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration,  let 
us  rededicate  our  efforts  to  end  for  all 
time  the  evils  of  religious  and  racial 
injustice  wherever  they  exist.  Let  us 
redouble  our  efforts  to  ease  the  suffer- 
ing of  Soviet  Jews,  to  stamp  out  anti- 
Semitism  wherever  it  appears,  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
build  a  world  of  true  and  lasting  free- 
dom—freedom from  war  and  want, 
from  fear  and  oppression.  The  strug- 
gle for  Justice  is  never  over,  and  none 
of  us  must  rest  until  liberty  is  secure 
at  last  for  all  peoples  in  every  land  on 
Earth. 

In  the  40  years  since  he  emerged 
from  the  nightmare  of  Buchenwald, 
Elie  Wiesel's  life  work  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  testament  of  peace  dedi- 
cated to  the  dead  of  World  War  H- 
and  to  the  living  of  today  and  the  gen- 
erations still  to  come.  He  has  the  ca- 
pacity, like  few  others  I  have  ever  met. 
to  touch  the  conscience  of  all  peoples 
on  this  planet.  He  did  so  again  last 
Friday  at  the  White  House,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript 
of  his  remarks  In  accepting  the  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRi),  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30.  1085] 

Wixssl:  "I  Havx  Bkkk  ths  SS  at  Work  .  .  . 
Trkie  Vicmts" 

BCr.  President,  speaking  of  reconciliation.  I 
was  very  pleased  that  we  met  before  so  a 
stage  of  reconciliation  has  been  set  In 
motion  between  us.  But  then,  we  were  never 
on  two  sides.  We  were  on  the  same  side.  We 
were  always  on  the  side  of  Justice,  always  on 
the  side  of  memory,  against  the  88  and 
against  what  they  represent. 

It  was  good  talking  to  you  and  I'm  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  medal.  But  this  medal  is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  SS  killers  have  done  to 
their  victims.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 
American  people  for  my  writings,  teaching, 
and  for  my  testimony. 

When  I  write,  I  feel  my  invisible  teachers 
standing  over  my  shoulders,  reading  my 
words  and  Judging  their  veracity.  And  while 
I  feel  responsible  for  the  living,  I  feel  equal- 
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ly  responsible  to  the  dead.  Their  memory 
dwells  In  my  memory. 

Forty  years  sco  a  young  man  awoke  and 
he  found  himself  an  orphan  in  an  orphaned 
world.  What  have  I  learned  In  the  last  40 
yean?  Small  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silence.  I  learned  that 
In  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  la  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  killers,  not  the  victims. 

I  learned  the  meaning  of  solitude.  ICr. 
President.  We  were  alone,  desperately  alone. 
Today  is  Aprtl  19th.  and  April  19.  1943.  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  rose  In  arms  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Naais.  They  were  so  few  and 
so  young  and  helpless.  And  nobody  came  to 
their  help.  And  they  had  to  fight  what  was 
then  the  mightiest  legion  In  Durope. 

Every  underground  received  help,  except 
the  Jewish  underground,  and  yet  they  man- 
aged to  fight  and  resist  and  push  back  those 
Nazis  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet,  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  Mr. 
President,  knew  everything  and  did  so  Uttle, 
or  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  specifically 
to  save  Jewish  children  from  death. 

You  spoke  of  Jewish  children.  Hx.  Presi- 
dent One  million  Jewish  children  perished. 
If  I  spent  my  entire  life  reciting  their 
names.  I  would  die  before  finishing  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  children— I 
have  seen  them  being  thrown  In  the  flames 
alive!  Words— they  die  on  my  lips.  So  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned  to  fragility  of  the 
human  condition. 

And  I'm  reminded  of  the  great  moral  es- 
sayist, the  gentle  and  forceful  Abe  Rosen- 
thal, having  visited  Auschwitz,  once  wrote 
an  extraordinary  reportage  about  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  and  he  called  It.  "Forgive 
them  not  Father,  for  they  knew  what  they 
did." 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  uniquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  ImplicaUons.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  all  Jews  were  victims.  I  have 
learned  the  danger  of  indifference,  the 
crime  of  indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love.  I  have  learned,  is  not  hate,  but  indif- 
ference. 

Jews  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  but  be- 
trayed by  their  so-called  Allies  who  found 
political  reasons  to  Justify  their  indifference 
of  passivity. 

But  I've  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  all  depends  what  one 
does  with  It.  And  this  is  why  siirvlvors  of 
whom  you  spoke,  Mr.  President,  have  tried 
to  teach  their  contemporaries  how  to  build 
on  ruins,  how  to  invent  hope  In  a  world  that 
offers  none,  how  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  seen  It  shamed  and  muti- 
lated. And  I  believe,  we  believe,  that 
memory  Is  the  answer— perhaps  the  only 
answer. 

A  few  days  ago.  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Buchenwald.  all  of  us  Ameri- 
cans watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  there.  I  was  there  when  Ameri- 
can liberators  arrived.  And  they  gave  us 
back  our  lives. 

And  what  I  felt  for  them  then  nourishes 
me  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  will  do  so.  If 
you  only  knew  what  we  tried  to  do  with 
them  then,  we  who  were  so  weak  that  we 
couldn't  carry  our  own  lives— we  tried  to 
carry  them  In  triumph! 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  for  liberating  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  country— the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  the  freest  nation  In 
the  world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority 


In  the  world.  And  we  are  grateful  espedally 
to  this  country  for  having  offered  us  haven 
and  refuge  and  grateful  to  Its  leadership  for 
being  so  friendly  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  am- 
bassador of  Israel,  who  sits  next  to  you.  who 
Is  my  friend  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years,  is  himself  a  survivor?  And  if  vou  knew 
all  the  causes  we  fought  together  for  the 
last  30  years  you  should  be  prouder  of  him. 
And  we  are  proud  of  hiOL 

And  we  sire  grateful,  of  course,  to  Israel. 
We  are  eternally  grateful  to  Israel  for  exist- 
ing. We  needed  Israel  in  1949.  as  we  need  It 
now.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  Its 
continuous  philosophy  of  humanism  and 
compassion  for  the  underprivileged. 

And  as  for  yourself.  Mr.  Prsaldent,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  op- 
pressed Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  save  Scharanaky  and 
Abe  Stolar  and  Josef  Begun  and  Sakharov. 
and  all  the  dissldenU  who  need  freedom. 
And.  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  sUte  of  IsraeL 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am.  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am.  If  I  were  not  to  tell  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  Is  in  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week.  And  I  am 
sure  that  you,  too,  are  sad  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumatized 
generation.  And  to  us,  as  to  you,  sjrmbols 
are  Important.  And  furthermore,  following 
our  ancient  tradition— and  we  are  speaking 
about  Jewish  heritage — our  tradition  com- 
mands us  "to  speak  truth  to  power." 

So  may  I  speak  to  you.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  events  that 
happened.  We  have  met  four  or  five  times. 
And  each  time  I  came  away  enriched,  for  I 
know  of  your  commitment  to  humanity. 
And,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  as  you  have 
told  us  earlier  when  we  spoke  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  SS  graves  in 
the  Bitburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  didn't 
know.  But  now  we  all  are  aware.  May  I,  Mr. 
President,  If  it's  possible  at  all.  Implore  you 
to  do  something  else,  to  find  a  way,  to  find 
another  way.  another  site.  That  place,  Mr. 
President,  Is  not  your  place.  Your  place  is 
with  the  victims  of  the  SS. 

Oh,  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons.  But  this  issue,  as  all  Issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event,  transcends  pol- 
itics and  diplomacy.  The  Issue  here  is  not 
politics,  but  good  and  evil.  And  we  must 
never  confuse  them,  for  I  have  seen  the  SS 
at  work,  and  I  have  seen  their  victims. 

They  were  my  friends.  They  were  my  par- 
ents. Bdr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of 
suffering  and  loneliness  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  that  defies  Imagination.  Cut  off 
from  the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere, 
sons  watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being 
beaten  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their 
children  die  of  hunger.  And  then  there  was 
Mengele  and  his  selections,  terror,  fear.  Iso- 
lation, torture,  gas  chambers,  flames,  flames 
rising  to  the  heavens. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do,  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. So  do  I.  So  do  we.  And  I.  too.  wish  to 
attain  true  reconciliation  with  the  German 
people.  I  do  not  believe  In  collective  guilt, 
nor  in  collective  responsibility.  Only  the 
killers  were  guilty.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not.  And  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  can  and  we  must  work  together 
with  them  and  with  all  people.  And  we  must 
work  to  bring  peace  and  understanding  to  a 
tormented  world  that,  as  you  know,  is  still 
awaiting  redemption. 


I  thank  you.  Mr.  President 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  ISx.  President,  last 
week  I  joined  with  other  members  of 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  col- 
leagues, and  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust in  a  moving  ceremony  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda  commemorating  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Nazi  death  camps  by  Allied  troops. 
This  extremely  memorable  event  once 
again  reminded  us  that  the  Holocaust 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

This  is  perhaps  now  more  important 
than  ever,  as  mass  deaths— in  Cambo- 
dia, in  Elthiopia— become  a  feature  of 
daUy  life  around  the  world  once  again. 
If  we  allow  the  memory  of  what  was 
done  in  the  Holocaust  to  dim— we  are 
virtually  guaranteeing  repetition  of 
the  Holocaust  around  the  world.  A 
willingness  to  slaughter  those  with 
real  or  imagined  differences  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Germans  or  Nazis. 

There  are  also  reminders  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust here  in  America.  We  are  regu- 
larly seeing  examples  of  Nazi  mass 
murderers  who  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
The  effort  to  continue  to  ferret  out 
these  people  must  continue.  We 
cannot  allow  the  dlstrubing  argument, 
now  unfortunately  heard  from  time  to 
time,  that  whatever  these  men  did 
should  be  forgotten,  because  it  was  a 
long  time  ago,  to  prevail. 

There  can  be  no  official  forgiveness 
for  these  crimes.  Official  forgiveness 
can  far  too  easily  become  official  sanc- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  am  especially  encoiu-aged  that 
the  hunt  for  Josef  Mengele  Is  being  in- 
tensified. It  is  a  disgrace  that  our  Gov- 
ernment apparently  had  information 
in  the  past  on  his  whereabouts  and 
took  no  action  to  apprehend  him:  I 
only  hope  we  can  be  successful  in 
bringing  this  monster  to  answer  for 
his  crimes  before  time  removes  him 
from  human  Jurisdiction. 

Remembering  the  Holocaust  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  Jewish  people, 
or  to  the  other  groups  who  perished 
by  the  thousands  and  millions  in  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  but  to  all  of  us. 
Holocausts  are  enivitable  conse- 
quences of  tyranny.  They  are  the  ulti- 
mate proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 
Those  of  us  who  value  freedom  around 
the  world  can  look  for  renewed  holo- 
causts as  the  price  of  any  failure  on 
our  part  to  maintain  freedom  here  and 
abroad. 

COmfXXOBATIOH  OP  ERS  TO  THX  NAZI 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  commemorating  the 
ending  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  mankind— the 
Nazi  Holocaust.  We  have  survived  that 
period  and  today  we  are  rejoicing  in 
the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel— a 
nation  which  grew  out  of  the  horrors 
of  World  War  U. 


Mr.  President,  the  President's  up- 
coming visit  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  designed  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  this  terrible  conflict  and 
the  atrocities  that  men  committed 
upon  other  men.  It  is  important  to  the 
fostering  of  the  Western  alliance  and 
important  as  a  show  of  unity  between 
our  two  nations.  However,  a  pallor  has 
been  cast  over  this  visit  which  will, 
unless  things  change,  cloud  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  trip  for  years  to  come— 
the  President's  laying  of  a  wreath  at 
the  Bitburg  cemetery. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  Joined  52  of  my 
colleagues  in  urging  the  President  to 
choose  an  alternate  site  to  demon- 
strate the  reconciliation  of  Germany 
and  America.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  the  purpose  behind  honoring  SS 
soldiers  whose  organization  not  only 
directly  participated  In  carrying  out 
the  systematic  annihilation  of  the 
Jews  of  Europe,  but  brutally  massa- 
cred hundreds  of  U.S.  soldiers.  In  fact, 
one  of  my  staff  memt>ers  suffered  the 
loss  of  two  uncles  at  Malmedy,  where 
they  were  violently  executed  at  the 
hands  of  the  SS. 

In  addition  to  contacting  President 
Reagan,  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
German  Ambassador  and  several 
German  Parliamentarians  in  hopes 
that  Chancellor  Kohl  would  consent 
to  revise  the  President's  Itinerary. 

I'm  taking  this  opportunity  to  again 
urge  the  President  to  change  his  plans 
and  visit  a  site  which  will  truly  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  the  modem  day  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  nations. 
This  episode  has  only  contributed  to 
hostility  and  has  proved  to  be  divisive 
rather  than  unifying.  Let  us  not  let 
concerns  of  appearances  of  succumb- 
ing to  pressure,  disuade  us  from  doing 
the  right  thing.  If  we  do  not,  the 
stigma  of  this  visit  will  last  much 
longer  than  any  temporary  fallout 
that  might  result  in  a  change  of  plans. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  rise  today  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  calling  attention  to 
the  Jewish  Holocaust.  The  Holocaust 
was  a  systematic  extermination  of  6 
million  Jews  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II.  In  the  Nazi  program  of 
genocide,  the  primary  victims  were  ex- 
terminated simply  because  they  were 
Jews.  While  gypsies  were  killed 
throughout  Europe,  Nazi  plans  for 
their  extermination  were  never  com- 
pleted nor  fully  Implemented.  Howev- 
er, plans  for  the  Innihilation  of  Euro- 
pean Jews  were  not  only  completed 
but  thoroughly  implemented.  The 
Holocaust  was  not  a  throwback  to 
times  of  medieval  torture  or  barba- 
rism. It  was  a  thorough  modem  ex- 
pression of  bureaucratic  organization, 
industrial  management,  scientific 
achievement,  and  technological  so- 
phistication. To  remember  the  Holo- 
caust is  to  sensitize  ourselves  to  the 
lessons  it  teaches  us.  Nazism  was 
brought  on  by  the  breakdown  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  collapse  of  social  and 


economic  cohesion.  By  remembering 
we  learn  again  that  democratic  gov- 
ernments must  function  and  perform 
for  the  people.  Remembering  is  not 
easy  for  it  challenges  our  perceptions 
and  our  complacency.  Focusing  on  the 
Holocaust  encourages  us  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  democracy  and  hu- 
manity. But  make  no  mistake  that  ca- 
pacity for  evil  did  not  end  at  the  death 
camps.  The  proof  is  around  the  world. 
Whether  it  is  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism, genocide  in  Cambodia,  or  anti- 
Semitism  masquerading  as  antizionlsm 
at  the  United  Nations,  we  must  aU 
take  responsibility  and  work  to  end 
these  injustices.  We  can  best  serve 
those  who  died  in  the  Holocaust  by 
preventing  such  inhimuuiity  in  the 
future.       

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  notify  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  listening  to  this  on 
the  squawk  box  that  there  will  be  time 
for  statements  in  the  order  of  their  ar- 
rival in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  LautewbdigL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AiTDREWS).  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  jrielding  me  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

COMMKItOllATIOIf  OP  40TH  AilHlVBtSART  OP 
LIBEaATIOIf  OP  NAZI  CONCKNTKATION  CAKP8 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  speaking  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victlmis  of  the  Holocaust 
and  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

The  liberation  of  the  camps  in  1945 
revealed  to  the  entire  world  the  horri- 
ble evidence  the  Holocaust.  From  the 
day  the  first  allied  soldiers  opened  the 
gates  of  the  camps,  revealing  their 
ghastly  history,  remembrance  became 
in  obligation  for  those  who  endured, 
those  who  saw  the  horror  firsthand, 
the  rescuers,  and  for  those  who  were 
only  distant  witnesses. 

The  term  "Holocaust"  uniquely  de- 
fines this,  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
tragedies  in  the  history  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  not  now,  nor  may  it  ever  be, 
fully  understood.  No  sane  person  could 
conceive  the  magnitude  of  this  devas- 
tation of  humankind.  The  destruction 
of  Eastern  European  Jewry,  both  the 
people  and  their  life,  their  history  and 
culture,  was  uniquely  the  Holocaust. 

The  Holocaust  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  this,  the  most  advanced  century  of 
mankind.  Six  million  Jews  and  mil- 
lions of  other  innocent  victims  of  Nazi 
oppression  had  their  lives  extin- 
giiished  by  a  modem  state  using  ad- 
vanced management  systems  and  tech- 
nology under  the  full  powers  of  the 
law,  not  to  preserve  or  enhance  human 
life  and  dignity,  but  to  degrade  and  de- 


humanize, and  finally  murder  its  vic- 
tims. 

The  events  of  the  Holocaust  were 
not,  as  we  often  prefer  to  think,  a 
random  outbreak  of  maniacal  lawless- 
ness; rather  they  were  the  rigorous, 
systematic,  bureaucratically  organized, 
legally  sanctioned  murder  of  millions 
of  innocent  people  whose  only  crime 
was  the  Jewish  identity  of  one  of  their 
grandparents. 

The  evil  did  not  begin  with  extermi- 
nation. It  commenced  slowly,  in  gradu- 
al stages,  escalating  from  discrimina- 
tion and  random  violence.  After  each 
move.  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  colleagues 
waited,  assessing  the  reaction,  wonder- 
ing aloud  if  anyone  cared.  By  1941, 
Hitler  was  ready  to  go  forward  with 
what  was  called  "the  final  solution  of 
the  Jewish  question."  That  was  the 
terrible  bureaucratic  name  for  the 
plan  to  annihilate  the  Jews  of  Europe. 
And  so  the  concentration  camps 
became  death  camps.  The  drum  roll  of 
their  names  echoes  Inside  our  heads 
with  a  chilling  awesomeness:  Ausch- 
witz, Maidanek,  Treblinka,  Belzec. 

And  while  the  death  camps  were  per- 
forming their  dreadful  tasks,  the  civil- 
ized world  stood  silent.  In  the  chron- 
icles of  those  horror-stricken  days, 
while  the  odor  of  burning  flesh  putre- 
fied the  air  of  the  rural  countryside 
where  the  death  factories  did  their 
work,  not  a  single  bombing  raid  on  the 
railroad  tracks  leading  to  the  camps  or 
the  mass  destruction  machinery  was 
permitted.  E^ren  a  few  days  of  inter- 
ruption in  the  death  works  might  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives.  By  silence,  by 
inaction,  those  who  knew  of  the 
horror,  without  Intention  or  malice, 
contributed  to  the  process.  Silence 
helps  only  the  oppressor,  never  the 
victim. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
evil  period  in  modem  history,  human 
resilience  persisted.  In  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  young  Jews  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  Germans  to  deport  them.  To 
almost  the  last  person,  they  held  the 
German  Army  at  bay  for  more  than  3 
weeks,  longer  than  the  armies  of  many 
European  countries  were  able  to  do. 
Non-Jews,  like  the  Danish  people, 
showed  courage  too.  They  resisted  the 
Nazis  and  saved  almost  {dl  the  Jews  in 
their  land.  They  merely  treated  these 
citizens  as  neighbors  in  their  commu- 
nity. The  ordinary  became  extraordi- 
nary in  the  Holocaust. 

We  must  also  remember  the  survi- 
vors. Forty  years  ago  their  skeletal 
bodies  and  staring  eyes  shocked  the 
world.  Even  more  than  the  rows  of 
stacked  corpses,  the  sight  of  those  rav- 
aged faces  represented  the  horror  of 
the  Holocaust  to  the  outside  world. 

The  courage,  the  Indomitable 
human  spirit  of  the  survivors  must 
truly  be  remembered  and  honored. 
They  endured  the  worst  hell  that  man 
can  contrive,  and  they  maintained  the 
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will  to  live.  Theirs  was  the  true  victo- 
ry, not  the  victory  of  the  battlefield. 

The  exceptioiuU  determination  of 
the  survivors  is  a  true  wonder.  Women 
who  saw  their  first  families  perish  in 
flames  somehow  found  the  courage  to 
bring  human  life  into  this  world  again. 
Sons  who  parted  from  fathers  had  the 
tenacity  to  share  life  anew  with  their 
SODS.  The  people  who  saw  the  collapse 
of  all  vision,  who  understood  that  de- 
spair was  a  correct  understanding  of 
our  reality,  learned  to  dream  and  to 
hope.  Many  rebuilt  their  lives  in  this 
country,  while  others  restored  them- 
selves in  a  recreated  homeland  in 
Israel. 

And  so  we  set  aside  the  days  of  re- 
membrance each  April  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  kiUed 
and  to  honor  the  survivors.  If  we  let 
the  memory  slip  away,  if  we  fail  to  re- 
member, then  the  enemies  of  human- 
ity will  finally  conquer.  That  would  be 
imthinkable.  And  so  we  pause  in  the 
daily  rhythm  of  our  lives  to  remember. 

As  we  remember.  I  offer  the  hope 
that  President  Reagan  will  altar  the 
itinerary  of  his  trip  to  Germany  to 
eliminate  the  visit  to  the  Bitburg  cem- 
etery, where  SS  members  were  burled. 
Reconciliation  between  nations  after 
such  a  devastating  war  takes  place 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  not  on  a 
single  occasion  or  with  one  ceremonial 
visit.  The  alliance  with  West  Germany 
is  important  to  this  country,  but  the 
President  is  mistaken  in  his  belief  that 
he  can  accelerate  reconciliation  with 
our  country  and  West  Germany  by 
paying  tribute  to  those  who  killed  our 
soldiers  and  millions  of  innocent 
people  throughout  Europe. 

I  fear  that  unless  we  remember, 
unless  we  act,  the  tragedy  of  the  Holo- 
caust may  become  a  precedent,  and 
precedent  Invites  repetition.  Human 
solidarity,  our  collective  efforts  and 
our  sense  of  empathy  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. Together  we  must  strive  to 
affirm  the  resilience  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  power  of  compassion 
while  recognizing  the  vulnerability  of 
life  and  its  value.  We  must  strive  to 
live  in  harmony  and  in  peace,  sjid  to 
use  government  in  service  of  human- 
ity. Together,  we  pause  to  remember 
those  who  died  in  the  Holocaust  so 
that  their  memory  may  serve  as  a 
warning  and  as  a  blessing  in  our  re- 
dedicatlon  to  life. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz]. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  about  the  commemora- 
tive occasion  Of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  of  the  death  camps  In 
Ehirope  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  What  a  sad  thing 
it  is  to  remember.  I  really  did  not  have 
a  sense  of  what  was  happening  in 
those  days.  I  was  too  young.  But  much 
of  my  family  was  involved  in  that  hol- 
ocaust. None  of  them  survived.  None 


of  them  was  liberated  40  years  ago- 
only  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  leave  Eiirope  a  little  earlier, 
as  we  did. 

My  family  dispersed  all  around  the 
world.  Some  were  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Shanghai. 
Kenya,  Cuba,  Argentina— you  name  it. 
They  were  able  to  get  out  ahead  of 
Mr.  Hitler,  who  sought  out  people 
only  because  they  were  Jews  and 
sought  out  other  people.  He  brought 
horror  not  only  to. the  Jews,  but  also 
to  other  miUloDs  in  those  death  camps 
and  brought  death  to  many  of  his  own 
people  and  scores  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  Europe  and  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  remember.  But  as 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  said,  we  must  remember,  or  we 
will  become  the  victims  of  history  once 
again;  because  if  we  have  no  memory, 
then  Indeed  we  perhaps  will  repeat 
some  of  the  horrors  of  bygone  years. 

It  is  disappointing  sometimes  to  read 
history.  E>en  as  we  talk  about  this 
holocaust,  we  are  reminded  of  other 
holocausts,  those  that  took  place  very 
recently  in  Kampuchea,  the  deliberate 
starving  of  the  Hungarian  people  in 
the  1930's.  the  murder  of  upward  of  2 
million  Armenians  at  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War.  But  never  was  it 
done  in  such  a  systematic  way  as  was 
done  by  Mr.  Hitler  and  his  henchmen 
In  the  Second  World  War.  deliberately 
seeking  to  eliminate  an  entire  people. 
He  was  not  successful,  as  we  know. 

Even  as  we  celebrate  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  freeing  of  those  people 
who  survived  in  those  camps,  looking 
at  us  with  their  hollow  eyes  and  their 
tender  and  emaciated  bodies,  we  are 
made  to  think  that  these  things 
should  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  morning  we 
will  have  before  us  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, and  it  has  been  before  this 
body  for  nearly  40  years.  It  has  not 
been  ratified  despite  the  fact  that  over 
a  hundred  nations,  I  believe,  have  rati- 
fied the  convention. 

Somehow,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
if  this  convention  Is  ratified,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  will  be  im- 
pacted in  one  way  or  another,  that  we 
cannot  submit  ourselves  to  the  World 
Court  or  to  international  courts  of  Jus- 
tice or  to  other  international  Jurisdic- 
tions, that  some  mischievous  nation 
that  means  us  ill  will  bring  us  before 
that  body  on  some  tnunped  up  charge. 
Yet,  the  imperative  of  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  even  greater 
than  the  comparatively  very  slight 
academic  type  of  risk  that  is  associat- 
ed with  this  convention. 

How  can  the  world  stop  the  genocl- 
dal  feelings  which  seem  to  arise  in 
each  generation,  unless  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world 
signs  onto  this  convention?  It  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me  why  this  convention,  which 


has  such  broad  appeal  and  such  broad 
support,  cannot  find  the  support  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Clearly, 
most  Members— the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority—support it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  such  that  a 
few  Senators  can  fnistrate  the  inten- 
tion of  the  vast  majority. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  as  we  consider 
the  Genocide  Convention  tomorrow  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee,  we 
will  report  it  Intact,  without  reserva- 
tion; that  we  will  bring  it  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  rapid  action;  that  It 
will  be  ratified;  that  it  will  become 
part  of  international  law;  so  that  we, 
too,  as  a  country,  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  on  the  House  floor  and  on  the 
street  comers,  as  well  as  in  our  news 
publications,  will  decry  genocide  and 
state  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  no 
longer  be  part  of  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice. 

I  think  of  many  things  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  freeing  of  those 
people,  those  few  who  survived  in 
those  camps,  and  we  see  their  eyes  and 
their  emaciated  bodies. 

We  say  to  all  our  friends  and  to  our 
adversaries  that  this  is  something  we 
will  not  let  happen  again:  that  if  this 
country  stands  for  anything,  we  will 
not  let  that  happen  again;  that  we  will 
not  allow  such  acts  to  take  place  in 
this  world;  that  we  will  express  our- 
selves not  only  on  the  Senate  floor  but 
also  will  take  such  steps  and  such  ac- 
tions internationally  that  su-e  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it  from  happening 
again. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  my 
thoughts  on  this  sad  40th  anniversary 
of  the  freeing  of  those  camps,  the 
thoughts  that  are  associated  with  the 
deaths  of  9  or  10  million  people— 6  mil- 
lion of  them  Jews,  1  million  of  those  6 
million  being  children.  It  was  a  sad 
period  for  the  Jewish  pec'ple  and  for 
the  world,  and  it  should  never  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  for  those 
comments. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  note  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  Senator 
Boschwitz  on  this  Issue  and  many 
other  Issues  of  human  rights. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Smoif]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
DuRSVBERGER].  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
thank  him  also  for  taking  time  of  this 
body  at  this  point  to  acknowledge  this 
important  anniversary. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  Army 
stationed  in  Germany  going  to 
Dachau,  seeing  that  statute,  that  ema- 
ciated statue,  that  haunts  anyone  who 


sees  it  and  seeing  In  various  languages 
the  words  "never  again." 

I  think  these  days  are  days  when  we 
have  to  remind  ourselves  again  of 
those  words  "never  again." 

Three  quick  points.  Mr.  President, 
and  my  colleagues:  One  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Germany  is  a  reminder  to  us 
in  this  body  and  to  the  American 
people  that  we  have  to  be  careful  of 
the  leaders  we  select.  Leaders  can 
bring  out  the  noble  in  us.  leaders  can 
bring  out  the  beast  in  us.  and  there  is 
both  the  noble  and  the  beast  in  all  of 
us. 

If  you  visit  the  Simon  household  out 
in  the  countryside  of  southern  Illinois 
or  you  visit  our  apartment  here  in 
Washington,  you  will  see  a  mezuzah 
on  the  door.  I  happen  to  be  the  son  of 
a  Lutheran  minister:  my  wife  happens 
to  be  Roman  Catholic,  but  we  have  a 
mezuzah  on  the  door  because  of  my 
experience  in  Germany.  Germany  is  a 
country  that  is  half  Lutheran,  half 
Catholic  and  so  our  household  feels  a 
special  responsibility  there. 

I  think  the  second  thing  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  remind  our  leader  of  the  sensi- 
tivity of  this  subject  and  I  hope  that 
this  body  will  be  able  to  vote  within 
the  next  few  days  on  a  resolution  that 
Senator  Metzekbaum  wiU  be  introduc- 
ing urging  the  President  not  to  visit 
the  cemetery  at  Bitburg. 

Gestures  are  important.  Christmas 
EXre  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  vis- 
ited Bethlehem.  It  was  Just  a  small 
thing.  It  was  a  gesture  but  gestures 
create  the  kind  of  an  atmosphere 
where  substance  is  possible,  and  I 
think  the  President's  action,  and  I  do 
not  suggest  it  is  taken  out  of  malice, 
but  I  think  it  shows  an  insensitivlty 
that  we  do  not  want  to  convey  either 
to  the  American  public  or  the  public 
in  Germany  or  the  public  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  let  us  add  thankfully 
that  in  Germany  there  have  been  tre- 
mendous strides  from  those  tragic, 
tragic  days. 

Then,  finally,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  remind  ourselves  that  racism 
can  rear  its  ugly  head  again.  What 
happened  in  Germany  is  you  had  insti- 
tutional racism  and  the  United  States 
was  not  opposed  to  it.  Oh,  our  leaders 
said  we  were  opposed  to  it  but  we  did 
not  use  any  economic  muscle  against 
Hitler.  We  did  not  op>en  our  shores  to 
the  refugees.  And  we  discovered  that 
since  institutional  racism  was  not 
changed  peacefully,  it  erupted  in  vio- 
lence and  that  violence  was  not  con- 
tained within  the  borders  of  that  one 
country. 

We  have  institutional  racism  again 
in  the  world  in  South  Africa  and  Just 
as  certain  as  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many spread  beyond  Germany,  be- 
cause it  was  not  changed,  if  South 
Africa  is  not  changed  peacefully,  it 
will  erupt  in  violence  and  that  violence 
will  not  be  contained  within  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country. 


We  are  now  treating  South  Africa  as 
we  did  Hitler  in  the  thirties.  We  are 
saying  "naughty,  naughty,  we  do  not 
approve  of  what  you  are  doing"  but  we 
are  not  standing  up  firmly  as  we 
should. 

This  is  the  day,  this  is  the  time, 
when  we  repeat  "never  again"  as  those 
words  appear  in  the  concentration 
camps  on  various  memorials.  Never 
again  not  only  in  Germany,  never 
again  here  in  the  United  States,  never 
again— let  us  not  let  it  happen  in 
South  Africa,  or  anywhere  else. 

Again  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  taking  the  time  to 
help  remind  us  and  help  remind  the 
Nation  of  this  Important  occasion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Senator  AnvRXws. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  remarks  of  my  friends.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  it  so 
well.  We  are  not  here  Just  to  talk 
about  Holocaust  of  the  tragedy  that 
befell  millions  of  people  at  that  point 
in  time,  but  America  really  came  out 
of  many  persecutions  over  the  years. 

Our  own  family  got  chased  out  of 
another  country.  They  had  to  flee  for 
their  lives  in  1640,  a  long  time  ago— 
they  bet  wrong  on  politics— just  as 
other  people  were  persecuted  by  the 
political  leaders  during  the  1930'8. 

But  America  has  served  as  a  beacon 
of  hope,  of  justice,  of  equity  for  all  of 
the  troubled  people,  all  of  the  perse- 
cuted people  over  the  years. 

I  think  that  great  heritage  that  we 
have  come  into  through  no  fault  really 
of  our  own— we  were  bom  into — the 
opportuiiity  of  being  in  this  country 
most  of  us  is  the  most  cherished  thing 
that  we  have  might  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  protect  in  the  decades  yet  to 
come. 

We  cannot  possibly  live  up  to  our 
heritage  if  we  do  not  remember  that  if 
any  group  or  any  individual  Is  perse- 
cuted t)ecause  of  their  politics,  their 
race,  their  creed,  it  diminishes  us  that 
much. 

That  is  why  this  type  of  comment  on 
this  day  in  the  Senate  stands  in  such  a 
great  tradition  of  all  that  is  good  and 
right  about  the  United  States. 

So  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  our 
heritage  to  live  up  to  keeping  that 
challenge  of  freedom  even  brighter  as 
the  decades  go  by. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  yielding 
and  salute  him  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I 
am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
leader  in  this  movement.  Senator 
METZsirBAxm. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Peruisylva- 


nia.    I    appreciate    his   leadership    in 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor. 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  have 
spoken  prior  to  my  own  remarks  be- 
cause what  they  have  said  touches 
very  much  upon  this  entire  issue.  Each 
of  us  in  his  or  her  own  way  feel  very 
deeply  about  the  Holocaust  and  what 
occurred  40  years  ago. 

I  had  occasion  over  the  weekend  to 
be  present  and  speak  at  the  dedication 
of  a  torah  in  a  Jewish  synogogue  in 
Chattanooga,  TN,  and  that  torah, 
which  is  200  years  old,  came  from  Kro- 
merz  in  Czechoslovakia  where  it  be- 
longed to  a  large  and  vibrant  Jewish 
congregation.  All  that  is  left  of  the 
Jews  of  Kromerz  is  that  torah.  It  was 
their  torah  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
Nazis  and  the  Nazis  took  all  of  the 
Jews  and  sent  them  to  the  concentra- 
tion camps. 

That  specific  torah  was  to  become 
an  exhibit  In  a  grotesque  Nazi  project. 
Hard  to  believe,  human  beings  who 
called  themselves  civilized,  human 
beings  were  going  to  erect  the  museum 
of  the  extinct  race,  the  museimi  of  the 
extinct  race.  That  torah  was  rescued 
in  1945  by  the  British  Army  and  it  was 
sent  to  London  to  the  Westminster 
Synagogue  and  then  it  was  sent  as  one 
of  a  number  of  torahs  to  some  select 
congregations  throughout  this  country 
and  the  world. 

One  cannot  forget  the  unspeakable 
horror  that  extinguished  the  Jews  in 
Kromerz  and  the  Jews  of  so  many 
other  cities  and  not  only  the  Jews  but 
the  Christians  and  the  Gypsies  and 
many  others. 

There  are  11  million  who  were  lost 
in  the  Holocaust.  Six  million  of  them 
were  Jews  and  5  million  people  of  dif- 
ferent religions. 

Elie  Wlesel,  prominent  writer, 
Auschwitz  survivor  himself,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Commission,  was 
pictured  this  week  in  one  of  the  na- 
tional news  nmgazines  as  one  of  those 
who  were  in  Auschwitz.  It  is  hard  to 
believe,  when  you  look  at  his  face  in 
this  picture,  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  survive  and  Is  with  us  now. 

He  said  to  a  Senate  committee  in 
March  of  this  year  about  the  nature  of 
that  horror 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  communities 
were  wiped  out  In  a  tempest  of  blood  and 
steel  and  reduced  to  ashes.  When  the  Jews 
of  my  town  arrived  at  a  place  tmknown  to  us 
then.  Auschwitz,  the  death  factories  anihl- 
lated  10,000  human  beings  a  day.  At  times, 
their  success  was  so  great  that  the  figure 
was  much  higher— 17,000;  and  once  they  re- 
corded for  their  history  22,000  a  day. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  to  point  out  to 
you  that  so  often  we  see  on  national 
TV  a  report  about  a  child  whose  life  is 
in  danger  In  need  of  a  kidney  and  the 
whole  nation  is  gripped  by  this  trage- 
dy and  wants  to  help  to  find  a  kidney 
for  that  child.  Or  we  see  a  picture  of  a 
missing  child  and  we  grieve  with  the 
parents  about  that  missing  child  and 
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share  their  concern.  The  whole  nation 
becomes  perturbed  and  It  becomes  the 
top  of  the  news  on  the  national  net- 
works when  a  miner  is  buried  in  a 
landslide  and  we  pray  and  hope  that 
he  will  be  saved  because  we  recogritze 
the  precious  value  of  life  and  we  recog- 
nize that  every  human  being  is  impor- 
tant. 

Tet  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Holocaust  and  it  was  not  a  human 
being,  it  was  10,000  a  day  Just  at 
Auschwitz  alone,  17,000.  and  in  1  day 
23.000  carried  into  the  furnaces  at 
Auschwitz.  That  is  the  horror  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Let  me  go  back  to  what  Mr.  Wiesel 
said  to  that  Senate  committee  because 
he  said  it  so  much  stronger  than  I 
could  possibly  say  it.  He  said: 

Hi.  CluUrman.  I  hAve  seen  the  flames,  I 
have  seen  the  flames  rising  to  nocturnal 
heavens;  I  have  seen  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren, teachers  and  their  disciples,  dreamers 
end  their  dreams  and  woe  unto  me.  I  have 
seen  children  thrown  alive  into  the  flames. 

The  flames— the  living  children 
thrown  into  the  fire— the  tortures  of 
those  who  were  experimented  upon. 

I  attended  a  hearing  conducted  by 
Senator  Sracm  in  Philadelphia  the 
other  day  where  women  came  forward 
and  others  as  well  to  talk  about  the 
experiments  that  were  performed 
upon  them  by  the  infamous  and  per- 
fidious Joseph  Mengele,  who  had  the 
audacity  to  call  himself  "doctor."  Ex- 
periments upon  human  beings— twins 
to  see  what  different  reactions  they 
would  have;  no  worry;  no  care;  no  con- 
cern about  the  lives  of  the  people 
upon  whom  the  experiments  were 
being  conducted. 

Recently,  the  same  Mr.  Wiesel  that  I 
mentioned  before  was  awarded  the 
Presidential  medal  on  the  basis  of  the 
congressional  enactment.  And  in  the 
White  House  he  said: 

I  have  seen  the  SS  at  work.  I  have  seen 
the  victims.  They  were  my  friends.  The;- 
were  my  parents.  There  was  a  loneliness  and 
suffering  in  the  concentration  camps  that 
defies  imagination— sons  watched  helplessly 
their  fathers  being  beaten  to  death.  Moth- 
ers watched  their  children  die  of  hunger. 
And  then  there  was  Mengele  in  the  selec- 
tions. Terror,  fear.  Isolation,  torture,  gas 
chambers,  flames,  flames  rising  to  the  heav- 
ens. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  all 
of  us  today  and  every  day  for  all  hu- 
manity to  be  certain  that  it  never  be 
forgotten,  never  diminished,  never 
denied.  The  camps  at  Auschwitz, 
Dachau,  Bergen-Belsen,  and  so  many 
others  can  and  never  should  be  forgot- 
ten. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  have  an  obli- 
gation to  be  doing  something  about  it. 
That  is  what  genocide  is  all  about. 
And  we  have  been  waiting  36  years  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Ninety-six  other  nations  have  seen  fit 
to  do  so,  but  this  Nation  drags  its  feet. 
And   now   there   are  some   who  say. 


"Well.  yes.  let's  ratify  it.  but  put  a  con- 
dition on." 

No  conditions.  No  conditions.  We 
ought  to  put  our  stamp  of  approval 
upon  the  Genocide  Convention  which 
outlaws  genocide  of  a  whole  people 
and  do  it  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  connec- 
tion, we  promised  to  do  it  the  first 
order  of  business  when  we  returned 
this  session  and  here  it  is  April  and  it 
has  not  been  on  the  floor  as  yet.  Why 
not?  Why  not? 

And  whUe  all  of  this  is  going  on 
about  memorializing  the  Holocaust 
and  we  drag  our  feet  with  respect  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, our  President  is  planning  a 
visit  to  Germany.  And  no  one  would 
deny  that  our  President  has  often 
spoken  with  genuine  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holocaust  and  I  accept 
his  words  as  well  a«  his  concern. 

But  then  I  have  to  say.  "Well.  why. 
Mr.  President,  are  you  insisting  upon 
going  to  Bltburg?"  Why  does  he  inisist 
on  going  to  a  military  cemetery  and 
then  in  recent  days  telling  us  that  his 
visit  to  Bergen-Belsen  for  the  Nazis  is 
comparable  to  his  visit  to  Bltburg.  You 
cannot  equate  the  two.  Certainly,  the 
President  should  visit  Bergen-Belsen, 
the  site  of  so  many  of  the  atrocities. 
But  why  visit  Bltburg  where  so  many 
of  the  SS  Waffen  Nazi  soldiers,  the 
crack  corps,  the  Nazis  are  buried? 
Something  is  wrong  with  this  whole 
affair. 

At  first,  when  we  learned  of  the 
President's  visit  to  Bltburg.  we 
chalked  it  up  to  bad  staff  work  or  per- 
haps to  monumental  Insensitivlty  or 
maybe  even  to  a  mistake. 

But  the  bottom  line  Is  this:  The  idea 
that  an  American  President  should  lay 
a  wreath  in  honor  of  the  men  djring 
and  fighting  for  the  Third  Reich  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  American  Legion,  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  all 
Americans,  and  to  decent-minded 
people  throughout  the  world.  And 
when  the  I*resident  recently  tried  to 
make  the  comparison  and  said.  "I 
think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  vis- 
iting that  cemetery  where  those  young 
men  are  victims  of  nazism.  Also,  even 
though  they  were  fighting  in  the 
German  uniform,  drafted  into  the 
service  to  carry  out  the  hateful  wishes 
of  Nazis."  Said  the  President:  "They 
were  victims  Just  as  surely  as  the  vic- 
tims in  the  concentration  camp." 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree.  A  soldier 
dies  with  a  fighting  chance.  The  vic- 
tims in  the  camps  had  no  chance. 
They  were  tortured  and  treated  as  ani- 
mals, and  used  for  Nazi  medical  ex- 
periments. They  were  the  aged,  and 
they  were  the  littlest  children. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  in  good 
conscience  compare  the  victims  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  with  Nazi  soldiers  who 
killed  18,000  American  soldiers,  inflict- 
ed 87,000  American  casualties  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  the  soldiers 


on  whose  graves  you  want  to  plant  a 
wreath  in  Bltburg.  a  number  of  them 
who  are  biuled  at  that  very  cemetery. 
And  even  worse,  the  same  SS  troops 
who  are  buried  there  are  the  troops 
who  turned  Europe  into  a  chamel 
house  and  who  on  December  17.  1944, 
at  a  place  barely  30  miles  from  Bltburg 
marched  100  defenseless  American 
prisoners  of  war  into  a  field,  tied  their 
hands  behind  their  baclLS,  and  cut 
them  down  with  machineguns.  To 
honor  SS  Waffen  men  is  more  than 
unacceptable.  It  is  an  abomination. 

Mr.  President,  53  Senators  Joined  to- 
gether the  other  day  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  urged  you  not  to  visit 
Bitburg.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  the  first  time  in  my  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  with  a  letter 
of  this  kind.  Senators  have  come  up  to 
me  since  that  time  and  said,  "We 
wished  we  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
sign.  Why  didn't  you  call  upon  us?" 

I  believe  this  body  as  a  whole  is  pre- 
pared to  express  itself  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  the  President  urging 
him  not  to  make  the  visit.  And  I  at- 
tempted Just  a  few  days  ago  to  get 
unanimous  consent  in  order  that  I 
might  bring  a  resolution  to  the  floor 
authored  by  Senator  Crajiston. 
myself,  and  Senator  KsirNZDY,  so  that 
this  body  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  itself  to  our  President,  and 
I  was  refused.  But  I  say  loudly  and 
clearly  that  I  have  indicated  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  and  to  anyone  else  who 
cares  to  hear  that  somehow,  some 
way,  I  hope  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
this  body  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  not  to  visit  Bitburg,  and  let- 
ting him  know  the  sentiments  of  this 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will 
change  his  mind.  And  I  want  to  report 
that  this  morning  the  German  Ambas- 
sador was  kind  enough  to  accept  my 
invitation  to  come  to  my  office  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject.  And  I  met  with  him 
in  the  group  of  U.S.  Senators,  and  said 
to  the  German  Ambassador,  "We 
would  like  to  put  this  issue  to  bed,  to 
rest."  We  believe  that  for  40  years  rec- 
onciliation has  been  effective  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  we 
wsuit  to  build  upon  that  relationship. 
The  American  people  understand  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  Germans  today 
are  not  guilty  of  group  guilt,  and  that 
It  would  be  imfair  to  blame  them  for 
that  which  occurred  40  years  ago,  that 
the  peoples  of  America  and  the  peo- 
ples of  Germany  have  no  continuing 
disagreements  but  that  a  visit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  visit 
Bitburg  will  only  exacerbate  the  situa- 
tion and  add  to  the  publicity  that  has 
already  t>een  made  to  become  such  a 
public  Issue.  It  is  enough  already.  We 


do  not  need  more  publicity.  We  do  not 
need  more  divlsiveness.  We  do  not 
need  more  to  l>e  reminded  of  some  of 
the  atrocities  that  occurred  40  years 
ago.  I  hope  and  respectfully  urge  that 
the  German  Chancellor  will  Indicate 
his  approval  of  a  change  in  the  plans 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  suggest  a  change  not  In  any  way  to 
detract  from  the  right  of  the  German 
government  to  make  Its  own  determi- 
nations and  to  conduct  its  own  affairs 
in  any  manner  it  deems  appropriate. 
But  in  this  instance  we  say  that  recon- 
ciliation, friendship,  cooperation,  and 
so  much  more  can  be  achieved  if  the 
Germans  Joined  with  our  I*resident  in 
determining  that  there  should  be  an- 
other location  where  he  may  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

The  damage  has  already  been  done. 
Let  us  not  have  more  of  it.  Let  us 
bring  it  to  a  halt.  And  I  do  not  mean 
political  damage  to  the  President  or  to 
Chancellor  Kohl.  I  am  talking  about 
damage  that  lies  in  trivializing  the 
Holocaust,  the  damage  that  comes 
about  by  reason  of  this  meaningless 
gesture  of  reconciliation  which  would 
occur  by  the  P*resident's  visit  to  Bit- 
burg. I  think  that  no  one  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  not  the  Third  Reich.  And 
on  that  subject  let  me  quote  to  you  a 
moving  editorial  that  appeared  last 
week  in  one  of  Germany's  most  pres- 
tigious newspapers,  the  Sud-Deutsche 
Zeitung  of  Munich. 

The  shame  of  having  waged  and  carried 
on  the  most  horrible  of  all  wars,  fighting  for 
an  unjust  cause,  and  for  criminal  goals,  is 
something  we  Germans  have  to  deal  with. 
The  same  Is  true  for  the  sorrow  and  tears, 
for  the  lives  this  nation  had  to  give.  Leave 
us  Germans  alone  with  it.  Nobody  wUl  be 
able  to  overcome  it  in  our  place  Just  by 
making  a  "gesture." 

That  editorial  was  right.  It  says  it 
all. 

Of  all  subjects,  the  Holocaust  is  one 
that  cannot  and  must  not  be  trivia- 
lized. Today  as  we  stand  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Join  to- 
gether and  refreshing  the  recollection 
of  so  many  about  the  devastation  that 
occurred  during  the  Holocaust,  let  us 
also  raise  our  voices  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Itnow  that  it 
would  be  better,  far  better,  if  he  were 
to  see  fit  not  to  visit  Bitburg. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator 
desist  from  suggesting  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  the  very  worth- 
whUe  comments,  and  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  Senator  Wilson. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WIl£ON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Inaugxiral  As- 
sembly of  the  American  Gathering  of 
the  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  is  con- 
cluded this  week  at  their  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  PA,  one  thought  comes 
clearly  to  mind.  It  has  become  virtual- 
ly a  slogan  for  those  Holocaust  survi- 
vors, but  not  for  them  alone;  far  more 
importantly,  for  all  the  rest  of  us  who 
were  not  required  to  endure  what  they 
did  manage  to  endure.  The  phrase,  of 
course,  is  "Never  again."  Never  again 
can  the  world  stand  idly  by  and  look 
the  other  way  as  an  incredible  trage- 
dy—not Just  an  injustice,  but  one  of 
such  monumental  horror— takes  place 
as  to  virtually  condemn  all  those  who 
simply  look  the  other  way. 

When  we  think  of  that  terrible,  sor- 
rowful past,  probably  the  lowest  ix)int 
in  man's  history,  and  its  episodic  inhu- 
manity to  man,  it  stirs  the  soul  to 
think  that  there  are  countervailing  in- 
fluences, and  at  the  same  moment  one 
of  these  has  permitted  us  to  celebrate 
the  37th  birthday  of  a  nation  which 
was  bom  from  the  Holocaust  after- 
math. 

The  nation  of  Israel  arose  from  the 
Holocaust,  and,  as  we  remember  the 
darkest  side  of  man  in  that  evil  history 
of  the  Holocaust,  let  us  also  recall  that 
our  country  was  settled  by  religious 
refugees  seeking  their  own  new  Jeru- 
salem, and  let  us  not  forget  that  many 
of  our  most  generous  impulses  have 
their  roots  in  that  shared  Christian- 
Judeo  tradition. 

In  the  words  of  John  Wlnthrop. 

We  must  delight  in  each  other,  make 
others'  conditions  our  own,  rejoice  together, 
mourn  together,  labor  and  suffer  together; 
for  we  must  consider  that  we  shall  be  as  a 
city  upon  a  hUl,  the  eyes  of  aU  people  upon 
us. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  drawn  inspi- 
ration from  that  metaphor,  from  that 
other  city  upon  a  hill,  that  ancient 
cradle  of  civilization  miraculously 
reborn  in  our  century.  The  old  Jerusa- 
lem has  become  the  new,  and  we 
derive  inspiration  from  an  extraordi- 
nary people,  the  people  of  Israel,  who 
truly  have  withstood  horrendous 
storms,  challenges  to  their  survival, 
challenges  to  the  fundamental  thesis 
of  democracy  which  they  represent  as 
a  model  for  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  a  strong 
partnership  exists  between  peoples  of 
this  Nation  and  the  nation  of  Israel,  a 
common  bond  between  the  Jews  of  all 
nations  and  those  who  desire  freedom. 
This  partnership  of  those  who  love 
their  freedom  as  they  love  their  God, 
who  believe  that  common  men  can  be 
capable  of  uncommon  achievement, 
uncommon  courage,  uncommon  gener- 
osity to  one  another  even  as  they  are 
enduring  the  most  inhumane  of  condi- 
tions. 


Mr.  President,  I  celebrate  the  37th 
birthday  of  that  new  nation  celebrat- 
ing the  old  values  of  naan's  most 
decent  Impulses  to  his  fellow  man, 
even  as  we  mourn  the  tragedy  that  the 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  have  indeli- 
bly stamped  upon  them. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  coming  to  the 
floor  for  this  rememberance  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Holocaust. 

li^.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  April  18,  1985, 
to  the   President   be   printed   in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VS.  Skhate. 
Wathington.  DC,  AprU  18.  1985. 
The  Prksident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Bto.  PRasiDKiiT:  I  write  to  commend 
your  recent  decision  to  visit  a  death  camp  to 
pay  tribute  to  miUions  of  Jews  and  other  in- 
nocent victims  slaughtered  by  the  Nazi 
regime  during  World  War  n.  But  I  urge  you 
to  reconsider  the  reported  plan  to  visit  the 
German  military  cemetery  in  Bitburg  be- 
cause of  the  burial  there  of  S.8.  storm 
troopers  who  participated  in  the  Holocaust. 
Visiting  that  cemetery  would  be  an  affront, 
not  only  to  Jews,  but  also  to  aU  American 
veterans. 

I  am  personally  well  aware  of  your  own 
feelings  about  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust 
from  hearing  you  talk  about  the  film  you 
made  following  World  War  11  on  the  libera- 
tion by  allied  armies  of  the  death  camps.  I 
also  know  from  hearings  I  have  recently 
held  in  my  Judlciarj-  Subcommittee  of  the 
diligent  and  aggressive  efforts  of  the  Justice 
Department,  under  your  administration,  to 
find  and  prosecute  Nazi  war  criminals,  par- 
ticularly Or.  Josef  Mengele,  the  notorious 
"angel  of  death"  who  was  responsible  for 
torture  and  barbaric  medical  experiments 
on  children  and  others,  and.  finally,  for 
countless  murders. 

While  a  visit  to  a  different  military  ceme- 
tery in  Germany  might  advance  reconcilia- 
tion between  our  two  countries,  Bltburg  Is 
inappropriate.  Surely  a  cemetery  can  be  lo- 
cated that  contains  the  remains  of  German 
soldiers  but  not  SJ3.  storm  troopers. 

Bltburg  is  also  inappropriate  because  it  is 
the  burial  site  of  S.S.  troops  who  massacred 
U.S.  soldiers  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
For  an  American  President  to  honor  these 
German  war  dead  would  derogate  memories 
of  their  American  victims.  How  can  the  mil- 
lions of  American  families  whose  members 
were  kiUed  or  injured  during  World  War  n 
accept  their  own  President's  honoring  of 
those  guilty  of  unspeakable  atrocities?  As 
one  whose  father  was  injured  fighting 
German  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  I  can 
strongly  empathize  with  the  feelings  of  such 
American  families. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  forego  visiting 
Bitburg  and  any  other  German  cemetery 
containing  S.S.  soldiers  and.  if  necessary, 
any  cemetery  at  all. 
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I  would  appreciate  your  careful  oonslder- 
ation  ot  these  observations  whicb  I  believe 
involve  our  most  basic  moral  values  as 
Americana 

Slpcereljr^ 

AUXM  Spxctsr. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  "A 
Tribute  to  the  Million  Children  of  the 
Holocaust."  performed  at  the  Lincoln 
Center  on  April  14.  1985,  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcors. 

Mr.  President,  participating  in  this 
tribute  were  many  leading  artists  and 
performers  who  volunteered  their 
great  talents  so  that  the  world  win  not 
forget  the  1  million  children  who  per- 
ished in  the  Holocaust. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS.  as  follows: 

A  TUBVTX  TO  THE  MnXION  CHTIJBKW  Of  TRX 

Holocaust 
poms,  songs,  storiks  bt  thx  chudrxm  or 

TH«  HOLOCA08T  AJfD  RiCOLLKTTOItS  BY  SUll- 

vrvoRs 

(Arranged  by  Jack  Oarfeln  and  Valerie 
Lufflbroao) 

THI  PAKTICirAMTS 

Blanche  Baker,  Barbra  Barrte.  Theodore 
Bikel.  Mike  Biirstyn,  Martin  Chamln,  Betty 
Comden.  Joan  Copeland.  John  Cullum, 
John  David  Cullum,  Dr.  Yaffa  Ellach, 
Tovah  Feldshuh,  Ann  Fish. 

Olora  Feidman,  Berachel  Oarfeln,  Luba, 
Ourdua.  Emily  Hacker,  EUaabeth  Holtanan, 
Shoahana  Kallacb.  Manny  Kats,  LUlana  Ko- 
morowaka,  Richard  Klley,  Ellsa  Lotl,  Mary 
Tyler  Moore,  Joseph  Papp.  EsteUe  Parsons. 

Tony  Roberts,  Elan  Santo,  Shuvi  Santo, 
Marvin  Scott,  Jenny  Stein,  Sen.  Arlen  Spec- 
ter, Richard  Sarpola,  Susan  Strasberg. 
Martha  Schlamme,  Dalit  Pas  Warshavy, 
Hllan  Dov  Warshow,  Paul  7.1m 

A  total  of  15.000  children  under  the  age  of 
16  passed  through  the  Terezin  (Theresien- 
stadt)  Concentration  Camp  between  the 
years  1M2  and  1044. 

Because  Terezin  served  as  a  kind  of  way 
sUtion  to  Oswledm  (Auschwitz)  and  other 
extermination  centers,  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
model  camp  which  foreigners  could  be 
shown  and  it  was  actually  called  a  ghetto. 
Tet  every  one  of  its  inhabitants  was  con- 
demned in  advance  to  die. 

The  drawings  and  poems  are  all  that  is 
left  of  these  children.  Of  those  who  signed 
their  names  to  their  work,  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  find  out  a  lew  facta:  the  year  and 
place  of  their  birth,  the  number  of  their 
transport  to  Teresin  and  to  Oswiecim,  and 
then  the  year  of  their  death.  For  most  of 
them,  it  was  1944,  the  next  to  last  year  of 
World  War  H. 

Sonja  Waldsteinova  was  bom  in  Prague 
on  November  28,  1936,  and  was  deported  to 
Terezin  on  March  6,  1943. 

TKRIZIM 

That  bit  of  fUth  in  dirty  walls. 

And  all  around  bart>ed  wire. 

And  30,000  souls  who  sleep 

Who  once  will  wake 

And  once  will  see 

Their  own  blood  spUled. 

I  was  once  a  little  child. 

Three  years  ago. 

That  child  who  longed  for  other  worlds. 

But  now  I  am  no  more  a  chUd 

For  I  have  learned  to  hate. 

I  am  a  grown-up  person  now, 


I  have  known  fear. 

Bloody  words  and  a  dead  day  then. 

That's  something  different  than  bogle  men! 

But   anyway,   I  still   believe   I   only  sleep 

today. 
That  111  wake  up,  a  child  again,  and  start  to 

laugh  and  play. 
I'll  go  back  to  childhood  sweet  like  a  briar 

roae. 
Like  a  bell  which  wakes  us  from  a  dream. 
Like  a  mother  with  an  ailing  child 
Loves  him  with  aching  woman's  love. 
How  tragic,  then.  Is  youth  which  lives 
With  enemies,  with  gallows  ropes. 
How  tragic,  then,  (or  children  on  your  lap 
To  say:  This  for  the  good,  that  for  the  bad. 
Somewhere,  far  away  out  there,  childhood 

sweetly  sleepa. 
Along  that  path  among  the  trees. 
There  o'er  that  house 
Which  was  once  my  pride  and  joy. 
There  my  mother  gave  me  birth  into  this 

world 
So  I  could  weep  .  .  . 

In  the  flame  of  candles  by  my  bed.  I  sleep 
And  once  perhaps  I'll  understand 
That  I  was  such  a  little  thing. 
As  little  as  this  song. 
These  30,000  souls  who  sleep 
Among  the  trees  will  wake. 
Open  an  eye 
And  t>ecause  they  see 
A  lot 
They'll  fall  asleep  again  .  .  . 

Hands  Hacrknbkrg,  1944. 

Hanus  Weinberg  was  bom  August  18, 
1931,  and  deported  to  Terezin  on  December 
5,  1942.  In  Terezin,  he  lived  in  boys'  dormi- 
tory number  11.  He  died  in  Auschwitz  De- 
cember 19,  1943. 

rr  ALL  OKPKNDS  ON  HOW  TOO  LOOK  AT  R 

Terezin  is  fuU  of  beauty 

It's  in  your  eyes  now  clear 

And  through  the  street  the  tramp 

Of  many  marching  feet  I  hear. 

In  the  ghetto  at  Terezin 

It  looks  that  way  to  me. 

Is  a  square  kilometer  of  earth. 

Cut  off  from  the  world  that's  free. 

Death,  after  all,  claims  everyone. 

You  find  it  everywhere. 

It  catches  up  with  even  those 

Who  wear  their  noaes  in  the  air. 

The  whole,  wide  world  Is  rule 

With  a  certain  Justice,  so 

That  helps  perhaps  to  sweeten 

The  poor  man's  pain  and  woe. 

MlHOSLAV  KOBXK. 

Hana  Orujifeld  was  bom  on  May  20,  1935 
and  deported  to  Terezin  on  December  14, 
1941.  She  Uved  In  Block  IV  at  Terezin  and 
died  at  Auschwitz  in  1944. 

PAIN  8TKIKK8  SPARKS  ON  MX,  TBX  PAn«  OF 

mxziN 
Fifteen  beds,  fifteen  charts  with  names. 
Fifteen  people  without  a  family  tree. 
Fifteen  bodies  for  whom  torture  is  medicine 

and  pills. 
Beds  over  which  the  crimson  blood  of  ages 

spills 
Fifteen  bodies  which  want  to  live  here. 
Thirty  eyes,  seeking  quietness. 
Bald  heads  which  gape  from  out  the  prison. 
The  holiness  of  the  suffering,  which  is  none 

of  my  business. 
The  loveliness  of  air,  which  day  after  day 
Smells  of  strangeness  and  carbolic, 
The  nurses  which  carry  thermometers 
Mothers  who  grope  after  a  smile 


Food  is  such  a  luxury  here. 

A  long,  long  night,  and  a  brief  day. 

But  anyway.  I  don't  want  to  leave 

The  lighted  rooms  and  the  burning  cheeks. 

Nurses    who    leave    behind    them    only    a 

shadow 
To  help  the  little  sufferers. 
I'd  like  to  stay  here,  a  small  patient. 
Waiting  the  Doctor's  dally  round. 
Until,  after  a  long,  long  time,  I'd  be  well 

again. 
Then  I'd  like  to  Uve 
and  go  back  bome  again. 

Anontmous. 

Marion  Mayer  was  bora  in  1935.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  date  of  her  arrival  In  Tere- 
zin. nor  of  her  death.  The  painting  shows 
that  she  was  nine  years  old  and  lived  In  bar- 
racks Cm  104. 

TRXGAKSEN 

A  little  garden, 

FragrAnt  and  full  of  roses. 

The  path  Is  narrow 

And  a  little  boy  walks  along  it. 

A  little  Iwy,  a  sweet  boy. 

Like  that  growing  blossom. 

When  the  blossom  comes  to  bloom. 

The  little  boy  will  be  no  more. 

Frania  Bass. 

Hana  Liauiu  was  bora  February  4,  1930,  in 
Lany  and  deported  to  Terezin  on  February 
25.  1942.  She  lived  in  house  number  38  at 
Terezin  and  belonged  to  group  A.  She  died 
at  Auschwitz  on  October  16,  1944. 

ON  A  817NNT  EVXNINO 

On  a  purple,  sun-shot  evening 

Under  wide-flowering  chestnut  trees 

Upon  the  threshold  full  of  dust 

Yesterday,  today,  the  days  are  all  like  these. 

Trees  flower  forth  In  beauty. 

Lovely  too  their  very  wood  all  gnarled  and 

old 
That  I  am  half  afraid  to  peer 
Into  their  crowns  of  green  and  gold. 
The  sun  has  made  a  veU  of  gold 
So  lovely  that  my  body  aches. 
Above,  the  heavens  shriek  with  blue 
Convinced  I've  smiled  by  some  mistake. 
The  world's  abloom  and  seems  to  smile. 
I  want  to  fly  but  where,  how  high? 
If  in  barbed  wire,  things  can  bloom 
Why  couldn't  I?  I  wUl  not  die! 

Anontmods,  1944. 

Eva  Bulova  was  bom  July  12,  1930,  at  Rev- 
nice  near  Prague  and  brought  to  Terezin  on 
September  12.  1942.  At  Terezin,  Eva  lived  in 
house  number  28  and  was  put  Into  Group  A. 
She  died  October  4, 1944  in  Auschwitz. 

TRX  BUTTZRPLT 

The  last,  the  very  last  so  richly,  brightly, 

dazzllngly  yellow. 
Perhaps  If  the  sun's  tears  would  sing  against 

a  white  stone  .  .  . 
Such,  such  a  yellow  is  carried  lightly   way 

up  high. 
It  went  away  I'm  sure  because  It  wished  to 

kiss  the  world  goodbye. 
For  seven  weeks  I've  lived  in  here. 
Penned  up  inside  this  ghetto 
But  I  have  found  my  people  here. 
The  dandelions  call  to  me 
And   the   white   chestnut   candles   in   the 

court. 
Only  I  never  saw  another  butterfly. 
That  butterfly  was  the  last  one. 
Butterflies  don't  live  in  here. 


Apnl  2Jt.  1985 

In  the  Ohetto. 
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Pavxl  Friksmann.  1942. 

Ruth  Haln  was  bom  on  February  19,  1934 
in  Prague  and  brought  to  Terezin  on  July 
30,  1942.  She  lived  in  House  Number  C  III 
104  and  later  in  Building  1.  House  16.  and 
t>elonged  to  Group  1.  She  died  In  Auschwitz 
on  October  23,  1944. 
The  poor  thing  stands  there  vainly. 
Vainly  he  strains  his  voice. 
Perhaps  he'll  die.  Then  can  you  say 
How  beautiful  is  the  world  today? 

Anonymous. 

Eva  Bulova 
I  wish  I  were  a  little  bird 
Up  in  the  bright  blue  sky 
That  sings  and  flies  just  where  be  will 
And  no  one  asks  him  why. 

Chiliwkn  op  Iziku 

In  France  In  1941  Jewish  children  were 
being  bidden  in  various  homes  by  organiza- 
tions for  the  rescue  of  the  children.  At  the 
end  of  1942  when  the  free  part  of  France 
was  occupied,  Mrs.  Zlatin  moved  forty-four 
of  the  children  in  hiding  to  a  summer  camp 
in  the  town  of  Izleu.  Izleu,  located  in  the 
Rhone  Valley.  In  the  proximity  of  Lyon  was 
supposedly  a  safer  zone. 

One  of  the  children  in  that  camp  was 
Hans  Ament.  His  father,  Max  Ament,  from 
Austria,  was  deported  and  killed  In  Mal- 
danek  in  1943.  His  mother,  Emestina  Reisz, 
from  Hungary,  was  dying  of  tuberculosis  in 
a  sanatorium  a  few  miles  from  Izleu  when 
she  received  the  following  letter. 

DxAi  Mummy:  I  received  your  letter  which 
I  liked  (a  lot).  I  didn't  write  to  you  because  I 
didn't  have  a  card  but  a  boy  gave  me  some. 
Here  it  doesn't  snow  much  anymore.  Are 
you  almost  cured  and  is  It  nice  there?  I  eat 
well  and  I'm  in  good  health.  Is  It  cold  where 
you  are  and  write  to  me  if  it  snows.  When 
there  was  a  lot  of  snow  here  we  went  sled- 
ding at  some  slopes.  We  bad  a  lot  of  fun. 
Write  Freddy  that  be  must  not  write  to  me 
in  German.  At  the  children's  camp  there  is 
a  beautiful  dog  whose  name  Is  Tommy.  The 
school  Is  in  the  house  and  there  is  a  teacher 
just  to  teach  us  school.  She  teaches  very 
well.  Next  to  the  bouse  there  Is  a  farm  with 
four  dogs.  I  kiss  you  a  hundred  million 
times. 

Your  son  Jeannot  who  alwajrs  thlnlu  of 
you. 

Jkannot. 
Look  on  the  back. 

KORCZAK  AND  HiS  CHHJtRXN 

Janusz  Korczak.  a  writer  and  a  doctor, 
whose  real  name  was  Henryk  Ooldzmldt,  de- 
voted his  life  since  World  War  I  to  the  up- 
bringing of  children  In  a  Jewish  orbanage  in 
Warsaw.  At  the  end  of  1940,  he  and  his  chil- 
dren were  all  moved  Into  the  Ohetto  where 
he  continued  his  care  and  devotion.  The 
group  consisted  of  192  children  ranging  in 
age  from  one  to  fifteen,  and  eight  adults. 

On  July  18th,  1942.  Korczak  sent  invita- 
tions to  bis  friends  and  possible  donors  to 
attend  a  production  of  Rablndranath 
Tagore,  "The  Post  Office"— a  play  that  be 
was  putting  on  with  the  children.  The  invi- 
tation was  supplemented  by  the  poem  of  the 
ghetto  poet.  Wladyslaw  Szengel: 
"Something     more     than     the     text— the 

mood." 
"Something  more  than  emotion— the  expe- 
rience." 
"Something    more    than   actors— the    chil- 
dren." 


The  play  is  about  a  frail  little  Indian  boy 
who  was  condemned  to  seclusion  and  Inac- 
tion by  ill  health,  and  was  put  in  an  upstairs 
room.  The  leading  role  was  played  by  the  vi- 
olinist Abrasha,  age  13.  When  Korczak  was 
asked  later  why  he  had  chosen  this  particu- 
lar play,  he  answered.  "I  would  like  my  chil- 
dren to  leam  how  to  receive  with  dignity 
and  peace  the  Angel  of  Death." 

On  the  momlng  of  August  5tb  Korczak 
was  sitting  at  bis  desk  trying  to  write.  At 
8:00  a.m.,  SS  Oliersturm-fuehrer  Kloster- 
mayer,  in  charge  of  the  morning's  oper- 
ation, stationed  himself  in  front  of  the  or- 
phanage and  blew  his  whistle  twice.  Soldiers 
who  had  reached  their  prearranged  posi- 
tions on  schedule  fanned  out  the  entire 
length  of  the  four  streets,  sealing  the  block 
to  be  evacuated. 

When  Korczak  heard  the  two  sharp  blasts 
and  saw  the  German  sentry  outside  his 
window  click  bis  heels  and  snap  to  atten- 
tion, he  put  down  his  pen.  Obersturm- 
fuehrer  Klostermayer,  accompanied  by  half 
a  dozen  Jewish  policemen  and  three  Ukran- 
ians  carrying  guns  slug  casually  over  their 
shoulders,  marched  into  the  courtyard.  A 
squad  leader  bellowed,  Alle  Juden  raus,  alle 
Juden  Hlnunter." 

Korczak  quickly  removed  his  green  apron 
and  bung  it  on  a  peg  behind  the  door  of  bis 
room.  He  rushed  to  open  the  front  door, 
dressed  In  his  old  World  War  Polish  Offi- 
cers' uniform. 

The  nattily  dressed  SS  officer  and  the  old 
Jew  In  the  faded  uniform  studied  each  other 
for  a  moment.  "I  have  a  request,  said  Korc- 
zak. speaking  first.  "You  are  an  officer?" 
Klostermayer  asked.  "Yes,  a  major." 

"What  do  you  want  then,  Jewish  Major?" 

"I  have  been  promised  that  I  will  lead  my 
children,  not  one  of  your  men,"  said  Korc- 
zak. "The  children  will  be  frightened  if  it  is 
done  any  other  way.  I  am  their  guardian 
and  they  wUl  follow  me.  If  you  don't  trust 
me,  my  bald  head  Is  a  good  target." 

Klostermayer  smiled,  "Very  well,  be  said. 
"Permission  granted.  The  main  thing  is  to 
see  that  It  all  goes  off  smoothly.  We  will 
bring  up  at  the  sides  and  the  rear,  not  the 
front. 

Korczak  went  into  the  dining  room  where 
the  children  were  finishing  their  breakfast 
of  potato  soup.  Clapping  his  hands  for  at- 
tention, he  apologized  for  interrupting  their 
meal.  "But,  be  explained,  "we  are  going  to 
the  country  sooner  than  I  expected.  We 
leave  in  fifteen  minutes.  Go  to  your  lockers 
at  once,  put  on  your  best  clothes  and  pack  a 
small  bag  or  rucksack  with  your  valuables. 
The  younger  children  can  bring  a  toy  or 
two.  Be  outside  in  the  courtyard  promptly 
in  ten  minutes." 

As  the  children  went  off  to  their  lockers 
Abrasha  stayed  behind.  "Is  music  allowed 
where  we  are  going?"  he  asked.  Korczak  an- 
swered, "Music  is  allowed.  Bring  your 
violin." 

Hanka  Faynar  arrived  at  the  orphanage 
for  her  dally  visit  with  her  brother  Nussen 
as  the  children  began  assembling  in  the 
courtyard.  Nussen,  wearing  clean  shorts  and 
shirt,  ran  to  her  side.  Excitedly  he  blurted 
out  his  good  news.  "We  are  going  for  a  treat 
to  the  camp  at  Goclawek." 

Hanka  was  a  ghetto  child,  and  she  knew 
what  the  soldiers  in  the  courtyard  meant. 
She  found  Korczak  In  the  middle  of  the 
courtyard  busying  himself  with  some  of  the 
younger  children,  buttoning  the  coat  of  one, 
tying  up  the  package  of  another.  She 
tugged  on  his  jacket  and  pulled  him  to  one 
side. 


"Why  did  you  tell  Nussen  and  the  others 
that  they  were  going  for  a  treat?"  sbe  asked. 
"You  know  that  Isn't  the  truth." 

"The  children  don't  need  to  know  where 
they  are  going,"  Korczak  said  firmly.  "They 
should  sing  and  be  happy.  You  must  leave 
quickly.  I  don't  want  Nussen  to  see  you 
crying." 

Some  of  the  younger  children  carried 
beach  toys  or  sand  pails.  A  few  of  the  older 
children  carried  rucksacks  slung  over  their 
shoulders  with  clothing,  personal  belong- 
ings, or  books.  Abrasha,  carrjrlng  his  pre- 
cious violin,  had  struggled  into  the  crowd  to 
get  a  place  next  to  Reglna.  Everyone  was 
wearing  a  Jewish  armband. 

When  Klostermayer  saw  Abrasha's  violin 
case  he  asked  him  to  play  a  tune  while  the 
children  lined  up.  There  was  a  string  or  two 
missing  from  his  violin.  He  had  only  played 
a  couple  of  minutes  when  Klostermayer 
said,  "put  that  violin  away.  Jew  boy.  We 
leave  now  •  •  •" 

Hanka  Faynar,  who  was  hidden  in  a  door- 
way across  the  street,  saw  the  group  march 
from  the  courtyard.  Korczak  was  at  the 
head  of  the  prixxssion  holding  Nussen's 
band  and  carrying  his  godchild,  five-year 
old  Romcia  Stockman,  who  was  crying. 
Muslk  was  next  to  Korczak  carrying  the  or- 
phanage banner. 

The  banner  was  green,  as  dreamed  of  by 
little  King  Mat,  a  character  from  Korczak's 
own  book,  "King  Mat  the  First."  On  the 
green  t>ackground  was  a  design  of  chestnut 
flowers,  the  S3^mbol  of  eternal  blossoming. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  banner  was  the 
blue  star  of  David,  against  the  background 
of  purity-white. 

To  him  the  star  of  David  was  a  sjrmbol  of 
temporary  suffering  and  eternal  night.  It 
was  a  sign  which  stamped  out  tragedy  and 
imprinted  greatness  and  the  pride  of  Juda- 
ism. 

(During  the  description  of  the  banner,  two 
of  the  children  enter  and  pick  up  the 
banner  from  the  pUe  of  toys  and  exit 
through  the  center  aisle  of  the  theatre.) 

Mrs.  Steffa  was  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
which  was  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  sol- 
diers and  policemen. 

The  group  of  orphans  marched  half  a  kil- 
ometer to  the  Catholic  Church  at  All  Saints 
Square,  arriving  there  a  little  after  9:00  a.m. 
Thousands  of  other  Jews  who  were  to  be 
evacuated  that  day  bad  been  gathered  in 
the  street. 

'"Thousands  of  people  were  in  the  crowd 
being  marched  by.  The  Ukrainians  had 
whips  and  every  few  minutes  the  Germans 
would  shout  'Schnell"  and  the  Ukrainians 
would  begin  to  beat  people.  Some  people 
tripped  and  fell  and  their  luggage  spUled 
open,  tripping  others.  Those  who  fell  were 
shot  by  the  SS  If  they  did  not  get  up  quickly 
enough.  But  Korczak's  group  seemed  to  t>e 
marching  by  Itself!  The  SS  were  merely 
walking  alongside. 

It  was  getting  hot:  the  weather  at  noon 
was  a  muggy  84  degrees.  It  must  have  t>een 
torture  for  the  children  to  walk,  trying  to 
hurry,  on  the  uneven  cobblestones.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  bridge  with  its  seven- 
ty steep  steps  many  must  have  been  near 
the  end  of  their  strength.  """The  smaller  chil- 
dren bad  to  be  shoved  up  the  steps  to  the 
top.  Below  on  Chlodna  Street  were  hun- 
dreds of  jeering  Poles,  yelling.  "Good-bye 
Jews"!  Many  of  the  children  fell  or  were 
pushed  down  the  steps  on  the  other  side." 

Korczak,  exhausted  and  anguished,  re- 
fused to  be  daunted.  At  the  comer  of 
Dzielna  and  Karmellcka  he  called  Kloster- 
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mayer  to  him  and  said.  "We  could  save  a  lot 
of  time  by  turning  west  here." 

"Why?"  asked  the  Oemian. 

"Because,  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  leas  than 
three  blocks  away." 

"It  was  hell,  impossible  to  describe.  Just 
hell,"  said  the  Jewish  policeman  who  had 
escorted  the  orphanage.  At  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Klostermayer  ordered  another  count 
of  the  children.  Then  their  stars  were 
snipped  off  and  thrown  Into  the  center  of 
the  courtyard.  It  looked  like  a  field  of  but- 
tercupa 

There  were  shouts  from  the  SS.  Whips 
snapped.  The  doors  of  the  waiting  freight 
cars  were  tugged  open  by  the  Jewish  police. 
Korczak  entered  the  freight  car  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  youngest  children;  Mrs.  Stefa 
and  the  rest  went  into  the  next  car.  At  12:55 
the  train  left  on  schedule  for  the  extermina- 
tion camp— Treblinka. 

The  exact  date  and  manner  of  the  death 
of  Janusz  Korczak  and  his  orphans  is  not 
known. 

But  as  General  Hahn  feared.  Korczak 
became  a  martyr,  one  of  the  sparks  which 
fired  the  revolt.  "Remember  Korczak's  or- 
phans" became  a  rallying  cry:  a  spur  to  prod 
the  remaining  Jews  In  the  ghetto  who  re- 
fused to  believe  that  they.  too.  were  doomed 
to  extermination.  Just  two  weeks  after  the 
orphanage  was  evacuated  the  first  blow  of 
the  resistance  movement  was  struck. 

Letter  Prom  Russia 

This  letter  was  found  by  Major  Vladimir 
£>emidov  In  the  small  town  of  Byten  In  the 
Baranovichi    "Ablast".    It    was   written    by 
twelve  year  old  Junita  to  her  father. 
To  Mr.  VisRifXR. 
Orange,  New  Jeneg,  U.S-A., 
July  31,  1942. 

Dear  Fathkr:  I  say  good-bye  to  you  before 
dying.  We  very  much  want  to  live,  but  all  is 
lo6t— they  won't  let  us!  I  am  so  afraid  of  this 
death,  because  the  small  children  are 
thrown  alive  into  the  graves.  Good-bye  for- 
ever. I  kiss  you  over  and  over.  A  kiss  from 
G. 

Your  I  (ta). 

DlARIXS 

Historian  of  Polish  Jewry  Emanuel  Rin- 
gelblum  wrote  his  memoirs  In  1943  almost  a 
year  after  the  destruction  of  the  ghetto.  He 
hoped,  no  doubt,  that  it  could  be  smuggled 
out  to  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground movement  and  that  It  might  Influ- 
ence them  to  help  the  survivors  hiding  In 
Polish  homes. 

On  March  6.  1944.  a  Polish  traitor  led  the 
Gestapo  to  the  cellar  in  the  home  of  Miec- 
zyslaw  Wolski.  a  worker,  who  had  given 
shelter  to  Rlngelblum.  his  wife,  and  13  year 
old  son.  as  well  as  35  other  Jews,  who  had 
survived  the  t>attle  In  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 
AH  of  them  were  shot  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Pawak  Jail.  His  last  memoir  was  miracu- 
lously saved. 

I  knew  one  twelve  year  old  boy  who 
Jumped  for  joy  as  he  approached  the  ghetto 
wall,  over  which  he  had  to  be  lifted  to  the 
Aryan  side.  He  cried:  "I  shall  survive  the 
war!" 

I  know  of  a  little  girl  who  was  dying  In  a 
hospital  far  from  her  parents.  She  kept  her 
Identity  concealed  to  the  very  end,  even 
during  the  death  throes,  when  a  human 
being  is  normally  freed  of  all  earthly  re- 
straints and  cannot  control  himself.  But 
this  child  did  not  give  herself  away  by  a 
single  word  or  the  slightest  sign.  When  a 
nurse  standing  by  her  side  called  her  by  her 
Jewish  name,  Dora,  she  did  not  respond. 


She  remembered  her  training  to  answer 
only  at  the  sound  of  her  Aryan  name,  E]va  I 
remember  a  four  year  old  boy  whom  I  tried 
to  trick  with  a  question  frequently  used  by 
agents  of  the  police.  Asked  unexpectedly 
what  his  name  used  to  be,  he  gave  his  Aryan 
name  and  stated  he  had  never  had  any 
other. 

I  have  heard  the  story  of  a  four  year  old 
who  won  her  return  to  the  ghetto  by  virtual 
blackmail.  After  being  away  from  her  family 
for  a  long  time,  the  chUd  was  seized  with 
such  homesickness  that  one  day  she  threat- 
ened her  foster  parents  that  if  they  did  not 
let  her  go  back  to  her  real  parents,  she 
would  go  to  the  Germans  and  tell  them  she 
came  from  the  ghetto.  The  "blackmail"  had 
the  desired  effect.  Her  parents  had  to  take 
her  back.  Sometimes,  unfortunately.  Jewish 
children  have  been  the  victims  of  real  black- 
mall.  There  are  authenticated  instances  of 
children  being  kidnapped  and  held  for 
ransom. 

Once  at  the  door  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  I 
saw  a  youngster  of  perhaps  six  years,  all  of 
whose  smuggled  goods  the  gendarmes  had 
confiscated.  The  child  was  crying,  but  de- 
spite the  lashes  on  his  head  and  body,  he  re- 
turned to  the  checkpoint  where  his  treasure 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

Christian  youngsters  on  the  "other  side" 
of  the  gate  Joyfully  watched  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  boy  by  the  Nazis.  Their 
laughter  encouraged  the  gendarmes  to  more 
zealous  flogging  of  the  unfortunate  Jewish 
boy.  He  had  against  him  the  Nazi  guards, 
the  Polish  police,  the  Christian  crowd,  and 
even  the  Jewish  police,  but  he  refused  to 
give  up  and  kept  trying  to  retrieve  the  food 
he  had  purchased  for  his  last  pennies. 

I  knew  a  five  year  old  orphan  who  had 
lost  his  parents  during  the  "great  action". 
He  lived  on  the  Aryan  side,  paying  five 
Elotys  for  a  night's  lodging.  This  boy  smug- 
gled newspapers  into  the  ghetto,  making 
several  zlotys  profit  per  copy. 

On  August  12,  1942,  I  saw  while  walking 
along  a  street  In  Warsaw  two  carts  loaded 
with  the  bodies  of  Jewish  children.  None  of 
which  appeared  to  be  older  than  the  age  of 
two. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  I  saw  a  group  of 
between  150  and  200  Jewish  children.  They 
were  walking  huddled  together  pressing 
against  each  other  in  terrible  fright.  Some 
were  crying,  others  biting  their  fingers  in 
terror.  German  guards  walked  alongside 
with  their  gims  pointed  at  them. 

At  the  comer  of  Okopowa  Street.  I  saw  a 
group  of  Jewish  women  waiting.  As  soon  as 
the  children  came  near,  one  of  the  women 
ran  up  to  the  German  guards  and  began 
telling  him  something,  pointing  to  one  child 
in  the  group.  The  German  shouted  at  her, 
pushed  her  back  and  then  raised  his  rifle 
and  shot  her.  The  children  began  to  cry 
louder  but  were  hurried  on  towards  the  sta- 
tion. 

What  happened  to  them?  The  same  that 
happened  to  those  I  saw  a  week  before. 
They  were  killed. 

I  was  walking  towards  the  ghetto  when  all 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  terrible  cry  coming 
from  a  side  street.  A  group  of  more  than  100 
Jewish  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  which  the 
oldest  could  not  have  been  more  than  eight 
or  nine,  was  being  driven  through  the  street 
by  about  a  dozen  armed  Germans.  Some 
children  were  crying  out:  "Mother! 
Mother!".  If  they  halted  they  were  prodded 
on  by  rifle  buts. 

One  child  made  a  sign  towards  a  window 
in  Grodzka  Street  where  a  woman  could  be 
seen.  The  German  guards  Immediately  fired 


a  shot  at  the  window.  The  children  were 
forced  to  walk  on.  I  followed  them  part  of 
the  way  towards  the  station  and  later  was 
told  that  they  were  all  packed  Into  the 
wagon  like  herrings  in  a  barrel  so  that  many 
of  them  must  have  died  before  they  reached 
the  slaughter  camp  to  which  they  were 
being  taken. 

In  September  of  1939,  the  Gestapo  came 
to  Lanzut  to  capture  Jews  on  the  streets. 
They  were  imprisoned  for  several  months, 
then  taken  to  the  cemetery  and  shot. 

I  managed  to  leave  Lanzut  before  the  mas- 
sacre. I  hid  in  cornfields  and  potato  patches 
during  the  day,  or  with  a  friendly  peasant.  I 
also  was  able  to  hide  my  sister's  two  chil- 
dren, a  girl  of  seven  and  a  boy  of  nine,  in 
the  stable  of  their  former  home.  They  were 
half-starved,  so  I  stole  vegetables  for  them 
from  the  fields.  But  In  a  few  days  someone 
denounced  them  to  the  Gestapo.  They  were 
seized  and  Interrogated,  in  hopes  they 
would  reveal  hldeouta  of  other  Jews.  But 
the  children  endured  their  tormenting  and 
betrayed  no  one. 

As  the  children  were  led  to  the  cemetery 
they  were  urged  not  to  cry,  for  they  would 
"go  to  heaven,  and  meet  their  mother, 
father  and  aunts."  After  the  children  had 
been  shot  the  Gestapo  took  their  bodies  to 
the  circus  performing  in  Lanzut,  to  be  eaten 
by  the  beasts. 

No  More  Raisihs,  No  More  Almonds 
There  are  no  raisins  and  no  almonds 
Tour  father's  not  trading,  home  not  coming 
Lu,  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 
Lu,  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 
He  has  left  us,  gone  away, 
To  the  World's  end,  who  can  say— 
Lu,  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 
Lu.  Lu.  Lu.  my  son. 

Owls  are  screeching,  the  wild  wolves  bay. 
God  will  pity  us,  I  pray. 
Lu,  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 
Lu,  Lu.  Lu,  my  son. 

He's  standing  somewhere  keeping  watch, 
Almonds,  raisins,  oh  so  much 
Lu,  Lu,  t>u,  my  son. 
Lu,  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 
There's  no  doubt  that  he  wiU  come 
Back  to  you,  my  darling  one. 
Lu.  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 
Lu,  Lu,  Lu,  my  son. 

"I  rarely  perform  this  song  because  It  af- 
fects me  too  deeply  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
control  my  voice.  Ruth  Rubin  recounts  Its 
history  in  A  Treasury  of  Jewish  Folksong." 
Leah  Rudnltzky.  who  was  bom  in  Lithuania 
in  1916.  heard  of  a  three  year  old  child 
found  alive  after  a  massacare  by  the  Nazi's 
of  some  4,000  Jews  In  Ponar— she  wrote  this 
lullaby  for  the  child,  left  fatherless  and 
motherless— later  Leah  Rudnltsky  herself 
"disappeared"— in  Maldenek. 

Poem  by  Hirsh  Glick  (1922-1944),  music 
by  Dmitri  Pokrass.  The  song  became  the 
hynui  of  the  United  Partisan  organization 
in  1943.  It  spread  to  all  the  camps  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  later  to  all  Jewish  commu- 
nities the  world  over.  It  was  translated  into 
several  languages.  Today  it  is  sung  at  memo- 
rial meetings  for  martyred  Jews.  Published 
by  Yehude  Ayzman  in  1945. 

Partisan  Song 

(By  Hirsh  Glick) 

Never  say.  This  is  the  last  road,  the  end  of 

the  way. 
Though  leaden  skies  now  hide  the  light  of 

day. 
The  hour  we  long  for  will  at  last  appear. 
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Our  tread  will  fall  like  thunder— we  are 

here! 
Prom  the  land  of  palms  to  the  distant  land 

of  snow.  We  come  with  our  sorrow  and 

our  woe. 
Wherever  a  drop  of  our  blood  was  shed. 
There  our  courage  will  lift  its  head. 
The  morning  sun  again  wiU  gild  our  day. 
The  past  will  with  the  enemy  fade  away. 
Yet  should  the  sun  delay,  and  spring  be 

Ute. 
This  song  for  generations  will  reverberate. 
This  song  is  written  not  with  ink.  but  blood. 
It  Is  not  the  song  of  a  free  bird  In  the  wood. 
This  song  a  people  sang  between  collapsing 

walls. 
This  song  to  future  generations  calls. 
So  never  say.  this  Is  the  last  road  we  have 

gone, 
This  Is  the  last  time  that  the  sun  has  shone. 
The  day  will  dawn,  the  sun  will  reappear. 
Our  tread  will  fall  like  thunder— we  are 

here! 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER.    WiU 
the  Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes. 


SENATOR  BOB  DOLE:  PROFILE 
IN  COURAGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  40 
years  ago  a  young  American  second 
lieutenant  led  a  brave  platoon  of  men 
into  the  teeth  of  enemy  resistance  on 
a  remote  mountainside  in  northern 
Italy.  The  date  was  April  14,  1945.  to 
be  exact— 1  day  in  the  long  and  costly 
campaign  to  liberate  Italy.  For  one  of 
our  esteemed  colleagues,  however, 
that  1  day  was  to  forever  change  the 
direction  of  his  life.  Of  course,  I  am 
talldng  about  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Bob  Dole,  who  was 
cut  down  by  a  burst  of  gunfire  near 
the  town  of  Castel  D'Aiano  on  that 
April  day  40  years  ago.  At  the  time, 
the  young  Mr.  Dole  was  a  superb  ath- 
lete, a  hard-worlcing  student,  and  an 
ambitious  Kansan  who  had  his  mind 
set  on  a  (»reer  in  medicine.  After  his 
terrible  war  trauma,  however,  the  only 
relevant  question  was  not  whether  he 
could  become  a  doctor,  but  whether  he 
would  live.  That  is  when  those  around 
him  began  to  understand  the  kind  of 
determination  all  of  us  have  come  to 
know  as  the  hallmark  of  this  great 
American. 

Yes;  he  would  live,  and  despite  paral- 
ysis, he  would  walk  again,  a  slow  but 
steady  joiuney  that  would  take  him 
from  39  months  of  hospitalization  to  a 
slot  on  the  1976  Presidential  ticket 
with  Gerald  Ford,  to  the  leadership  of 
the  greatest  deliljerative  body  on 
Earth,  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Oiu-  majority  leader's  courageous 
comeback  from  almost  hopeless  adver- 
sity has  been  an  inspiration  to  millions 
of  Americans  and  many  others,  espe- 
cially the  grateful  citizens  of  Castel 
D'Aiano.  whom  Lieutenant  Dole 
helped  free  from  the  grasp  of  Nazi 
terror. 

Mr.  President.  2  weeks  ago.  I.  along 
with  Senators  Cochbam.  Pbessler. 
Laxalt,  and  McClube,  and  with 
Joanne  Coe,  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Howard  Green,  secretary  to  the  Re- 
publican majority,  and  other  Senate 
employees,  had  the  privilege  fo  accom- 
panying Senator  Dole  to  Europe  on  a 
four-nation  visit  to  NATO  allies.  The 
trip  ended  in  Rome  where  we  were 
able  to  participate  in  a  moving  ceremo- 
ny that  marked  the  anniversary  of 
that  cruel  day  in  the  rugged  Italian 
mountains  four  decades  ago. 

In  recognition  of  Bob  Dole's  person- 
al sacrifice,  the  Italian  Government 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver 
commemorative  plate;  and  the  mayor 
of  Castel  D'Aiano  delivered  a  si>ecial 
medal  to  his  town's  American  war 
hero. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  this  body  that 
it  was  a  special  moment.  Those  of  us 
who  were  present  that  day  in  Rome 
will  never  forget  it. 

In  my  view,  the  spirit  of  the  ceremo- 
ny in  Rome  symbolized  not  only  an  in- 
dividual sacrifice,  but  also  recognized 
the  commitment  to  peace  this  country 
and  its  allies  have  held  so  sacred  since 
the  end  of  the  last  global  war. 

As  President  pro  tempore,  I  believe 
it  is  fitting  that  this  body  pause  to  re- 
member the  sacrifice  of  Bob  E>ole  and 
to  salute  all  those  other  brave  soldiers 
who  helped  end  the  nightmare  years 
on  the  European  Continent. 


Douglas  Moore  was  elected  the 
mayor  of  Marion  four  times  without 
opposition.  I  believe  this  fact  speaks 
better  than  words  can  express  the  uni- 
versal love  that  the  people  of  Marlon 
had  for  him. 

He  was  not  Just  a  leader  in  Marion, 
but  served  with  great  distinction  as 
president  of  the  Alabama  League  of 
Municipalities  in  1981.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Alabama-Tombigbee 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Each  year  he  would  come  to  Wash- 
ington with  city  officials  when  the 
Alabama  League  of  Mimicipalities 
made  their  annual  trip  to  Washington. 
He  generally  brought  one  of  his  grand- 
children with  him  and  spent  consider- 
able time  telling  the  grandchild  about 
America  and  the  historic  sites  in  our 
Capital  City. 

I  have  said  on  occasions  when  a 
friend  passed  away  that  he  will  be 
indeed  missed.  Those  words  are  strong, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  express  the 
void  that  has  been  left  by  the  death  of 
Douglas  Moore.  Most  public  servants 
are  replaced  with  good  men.  I  doubt  if 
we  wUl  ever  see  a  replacement  for 
Douglas  Moore,  for  he  was  truly  a  con- 
cerned and  considerate  public  serv- 
ant—indeed a  man  of  unblemished  in- 
tegrity. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MAYOR 
DOUGLAS  J.  MOORE  OF 
MARION,  AL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  inform  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  death  of  an  individ- 
ual whose  life  has  epitomized  the  best 
in  public  service.  Douglas  J.  Moore  was 
the  mayor  of  Marion,  AL.  He  passed 
away  this  past  Sunday.  Marion.  AL  is 
not  a  large  city  but  a  typical  city  of 
Alabama.  It  has  had  its  problems  and 
will  continue  to  have  them.  However, 
over  the  last  two  decades,  leadership 
has  brought  that  city  through  many 
periods  of  turmoil.  The  motivating 
leadership  factor  that  has  prevailed 
and  produced  the  significant  results 
has  been  the  integrity  of  Doug  Moore. 
One  could  not  be  around  him  and  hear 
him  discuss  problems  without  sensing 
his  deep  commitment  to  integrity. 

Honesty  can  quell  strife,  bring  peace, 
and  make  one  understand  another's 
point  of  view.  Honesty  was  the  guiding 
force  that  made  Doug  Moore's  public 
service  so  successful. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  U.S.  SENA- 
TOR SAM  J.  ERVIN  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

B4r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  ac- 
knowledge the  death  of  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  Senate's  most  distin- 
guished former  Members,  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  of  North  Carolina. 
To  his  lovely  wife,  Margaret;  his  two 
daughters,  Leslie  and  Laura;  and  his 
son,  Sam  J.  Ervin  III;  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies. 

Sam  Ervin  first  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1954,  about  6  months  before  I  was 
elected  for  my  first  term.  During  the 
entire  time  he  served  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  in  this  Chamber,  I 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
dedication,  and  courage.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  not  only  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired him,  but  for  our  Nation  as  well. 

Sam  Ervin  became  a  national  figure 
during  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings 
in  1973  as  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee designated  to  investigate  the 
break-in  of  Democratic  headquarters 
at  the  Watergi.te  Hotel  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  handled  the  hearings  very  ably 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  Consti- 
tutional scholar  and  a  man  dedicated 
to  the  fair  administration  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  knew  Sam  Ervin  as 
a  man  devoted,  above  all  else,  to  his 
country  and  its  constitutional  form  of 
government.  A  graduate  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Law  and  the  University 
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of  North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin  de- 
veloped a  love  of  studying  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  he  carried  with  him  into 
retirement  from  the  Senate  in  Decem- 
ber of  1974.  He  was  recognized  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  as 
one  of  the  Senate's  foremost  constitu- 
tional experts  and  scholars.  During  his 
service  in  the  Senate,  Sam  Ervin 
always  subordinated  his  partisan  be- 
liefs to  his  respect  and  love  for  the 
UJ5.  Constitution.  That  steadfast 
belief  in  our  system  of  Government 
earned  him  the  admiration  of  us  all. 

Senator  Ervin 's  entire  career  was 
dedicated  to  serving  his  State  and 
Nation.  He  was  a  decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  where  he  served  in 
FYance  and  earned  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  and  two 
Purple  Hearts  for  heroism  as  an  enlist- 
ed man. 

The  Senator  also  served  three  terms 
in  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  and 
later  was  chosen  for  a  seat  on  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served 
with  distinction  from  1948  to  1954. 

After  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Sam  Ervin  continued  to  serve  his  State 
and  Nation  for  20  more  years,  until  his 
retirement,  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Morganton.  NC.  I  know  my 
colleagues  who  were  here  during  his 
Senate  service  join  me  in  saying  that  It 
was  a  distinct  privilege  to  serve  with 
Sam  Ervin. 

However.  Senator  Ervin's  retirement 
did  not  mean  an  end  to  his  work.  He 
became  an  author  of  critical  acclaim, 
writing  a  book  of  amusing  and  enter- 
taining anecdotes,  entitled.  "Humor  of 
a  Country  Lawyer." 

That  was.  perhaps,  one  of  Sam 
E^rvin's  greatest  talents.  He  could,  with 
his  marvelous  sense  of  humor,  make 
us  see  the  best  in  ourselves,  our  neigh- 
bors, and  our  great  Nation.  His  contri- 
butions were  numerous,  but  we  will 
always  remember  him  as  a  decent,  en- 
tertaining man.  who  used  his  skills  as 
a  great  lawyer  to  serve  his  Nation  and 
his  fellow  man.  His  death  is  a  loss  for 
aU  of  us. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  have  even 
more  information  about  his  accom- 
plishments and  career.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  in  the 
April  23.  1985.  edition  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ex -Senator  Ervih  Dies  at  88 
(By  Ken  Eudy) 

Former  D.S.  Senator  Sam  Ervin  Jr..  whose 
devotion  to  the  Constitution  helped  drive  an 
Amerlc&n  president  from  office,  died  Tues- 
day of  respiratory  failure  at  Bowman  Gray 
Medical  Center  in  Wlnston-Salem. 

Ervin.  who  wu  88.  sprang  to  the  American 
consciousness  in  1973  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  known  as 
the  Watergate  Committee. 


During  committee  hearings  televised  live 
nationwide.  Ervin  became  known  as  'Sena- 
tor Sam. "  Eyebrows  aflutter.  Jowls  quiver- 
ing and  tongue  stammering  In  a  syrupy 
Southern  drawl.  Ervin  liked  to  call  himself 
"Just  a  good  or  country  lawyer."  But  Ervin 
was  a  North  Carollna-l)om,  Harvard-educat- 
ed lawyer  who  quoted  Shakespeare,  the 
Bible  and  the  Constitution  with  ease.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  Senate's  greatest  con- 
stitutional authority  of  his  generation. 

The  same  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  led  Democrat  Ervin  to  oppose  Re- 
publican President  Richard  Nixon  during 
Watergate  compelled  him  to  oppose  civil 
rights  legislation,  the  Equal  RlghU  Amend- 
ment and  school  busing  to  achieve  integra- 
tion. 

Ervin's  Watergate  hearings  set  the  stage 
for  Nixon's  resignation  in  August  1974.  four 
months  before  Ervin  ended  a  10-year  Senate 
career  and  retired  to  his  home  in  Morgan- 
ton. 

Ervin  died  about  4: IS  p.m..  said  Roger 
RoUman.  a  hospital  spokesman.  "The  cause 
of  death  was  attributed  by  his  doctors  io 
respiratory  failure  which  developed  during 
the  day,"  RoUman  said.  The  kidney  failure 
for  which  Mr.  Ervin  was  admitted  to  the 
center  was  a  significant  contributing  factor 
In  the  death." 

H>vln  was  moved  to  Bowman  Oray  on 
Monday  after  suffering  acute  renal  failure 
and  doctors  determined  he  needed  more  spe- 
cialized treatment  than  was  available  at 
Grace  Hospital  In  Morganton,  said  Mary 
McBryde.  his  secretary. 

Ervin  had  been  a  patient  at  Grace  Hospi- 
tal for  more  than  three  weeks  prior  to  his 
move  to  Winston-Salem.  He  suffered  from  a 
variety  of  ailments  during  that  time,  and  at 
one  point  was  plagued  by  a  high  fever. 

Ervin's  fame  came  late  in  his  political 
career.  Most  of  his  Senate  tenure  was  spent 
In  the  shadow  of  other  Southern  Democrats 
such  as  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia.  Harry 
Byrd.  Sr.  of  Virginia  and  John  Stennls  of 
Mississippi.  Later,  other  younger  southern 
senators  such  as  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana 
and  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia  eclipsed 
Ervin  in  senatorial  Influence. 

In  fact,  Ervin  never  clialred  a  major  com- 
mittee until  1973.  when  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Governmental  Operations 
Committee. 

Little  major  legislation  bears  his  name. 
And  one  year.  Ervin  was  on  the  losing  side 
of  Senate  votes  more  often  than  any  other 
Democratic  senator. 

Like  other  Southern  senators.  Ervin  op- 
posed almost  every  civil  rights  bill.  CivU 
rights  legislation.  Ervin  wrote  in  hla  1984 
autobiography,  "la  In  essence  thought-con- 
trol legislation." 

"I  opposed  civil  rights  bills  presented  to 
the  Senate  during  my  service  because  I  en- 
tertained the  abiding  convictions  that  some 
of  them  were  unnecessary,  some  of  them 
were  tyrannical  and  some  of  them  were  un- 
constitutional," he  wrote. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  1972,  Ervin  told  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  floor,  "It  Is  almost 
Impoasible  to  conceive  the  state  of  legal 
chaos  which  wlU  ensue  If  this  amendment  Is 
ratified  by  the  sUtes.  It  will  Invalidate  thou- 
sands of  laws  which  make  legal  distinctions 
between  men  and  women,  many  of  which 
are  based  upon  ...  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  God  did  create  two  sexes." 

Ervin's  primary  national  identity— as  an 
obstructionist  of  civil  rlghU  legislation- 
changed  In  early  1973.  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  Watergate  break-In. 


Ervin's  respect  for  the  Constitution, 
which  led  to  his  Watergate  assignment, 
came  from  his  lawyer  father,  Sam  Ervin  Br- 
and his  mother.  LAura  Theresa  Powe. 

His  parents,  said  Ervin.  Imbued  him  with 
what  he  once  called  a  "Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian conscience. " 

"A  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  conscience 
wUl  not  keep  one  fiom  sinning,  but  It  will 
keep  him  from  enjoying  his  sin.  Moreover.  It 
commands  him  to  do  what  it  tells  him  Is 
right,  and  smites  him  unmercifully  If  he 
does  not  obey. 

"Consequently,  the  victim  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  conscience  has  the  trait 
that  his  supporters  praise  as  firmness  and 
his  adversaries  condemn  as  otistlnacy." 

One  of  10  brothers  and  sisters.  Ervin  grad- 
uated in  1917  from  UNC.  where  he  was 
senior  class  president. 

After  graduation.  Ervin  enlisted  In  the 
Army  and  was  twice  wounded  in  World  War 
I.  Ervin  won  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  and  twice  was  com- 
mended for  bravery. 

When  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  in 
1919.  he  passed  the  sUte  bar  examination 
before  enrolling  In  Harvard  Law  School. 

A  year  after  graduating  from  Harvard. 
Ervin  was  elected  to  the  first  of  three  terms 
In  the  N.C.  House. 

WhUe  in  the  House,  that  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  conscience  led  Ervin  to  fight 
the  anti-Darwlnlsm  that  was  sweeping  the 
South  in  1935. 

The  N.C.  House  was  debating  a  bill  that 
would  forbid  the  teaching  of  evolution  in 
public  schools.  Ervin.  a  39-year-old  House 
member,  argued  against  the  bill,  saying.  "I 
don't  see  but  one  good  feature  In  this  thing, 
and  that  is  that  It  will  gratify  the  monkeys 
to  know  they  are  absolved  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  human  race." 

The  N.C.  House  killed  the  anti-Darwlnlsm 
bUl. 

Prom  1935  until  1937,  Ervin  served  as  a 
Burke  County  criminal  court  Judge,  and 
from  1937  until  1943.  Ervin  was  a  superior 
court  Judge. 

Ervin  served  one  year  in  the  VS.  House  in 
1946  upon  the  suicide  of  his  younger  broth- 
er, Joe  Ervin,  who  suffered  from  a  bone  dis- 
ease. 

In  1948.  Ervin  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  N.C.  Supreme  Court.  He 
might  have  ended  his  public  career  as  Its 
chief  Justice  but  for  the  1954  death  of  U.S. 
Sen.  Clyde  Hoey. 

Gov.  William  Umstead.  a  college  friend  of 
Ervin,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  seat,  and 
Ervin  was  sworn  in  by  then-Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon.  He  was  elected  on  his  own 
later  that  year,  and  often  was  returned  to 
the  Senate  without  opposition. 

Early  In  Ervin's  Senate  career,  he  again 
opposed  a  popular  political  cause:  McCar- 
thylsm. 

Vice  President  Nixon  appointed  Ervin  In 
1954  to  a  committee  to  determine  whether 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  had  engaged  in  conduct 
unbecoming  a  senator  in  his  attempts  to  un- 
cover communists  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  hearings,  McCarthy  attacked 
'En\i\  and  two  other  committee  Democrats 
as  "unwitting  handmaidens"  of  the  commu- 
nists. 

Ervin  took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  respond. 
"The  issue  t>efore  the  American  people  is 
simply  this:  Does  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  have  enough  manhood  to  stand  up  to 
Sen.  McCarthy?  .  .  .  The  honor  of  the 
Senate  is  in  our  keeping.  I  pray  that  sena- 
tors  will    not   soil    it   by    permitting   Sen. 


McCarthy  to  go  unwhtpped  of  senatorial 
justice." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Senate  censured 
McCarthy. 

In  the  Intervening  years.  E^ln  became 
known  as  the  Senate's  expert  on  the  Consti- 
tution, but  he  rarely  made  the  national 
spotlight. 

That  changed  In  1973,  when  Senator  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  D-Mont.. 
picked  Ervin  to  head  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  Watergate  break-In  because,  as  a 
former  Judge.  Ervin  had  more  Judicial  expe- 
rience than  any  senator.  Also,  Mansfield 
said.  Ervin  was  the  lest  partisan  Senate 
Democrat  and  at  76  harbored  no  presiden- 
tial ambitions. 

"Sen.  Ervin  was  the  only  man  we  could 
have  picked  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who'd 
have  had  the  respect  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole, "  Mansfield  said  then. 

During  those  hearings,  which  opened  May 
17.  1973.  former  White  House  counsel  John 
Dean  revealed  that  Nixon  had  been  told  of 
the  Watergate  burglary  days  after  it  oc- 
curred and  that  Nixon  had  participated  in 
the  cover-up.  White  House  aide  Alexander 
Butterfleld  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
White  House  taping  system  with  which 
Nixon  taped  private  conversations. 

The  Watergate  Committee  heard  a  parade 
of  witnesses  describe  what  came  to  be 
known  as  'dirty  tricks'— tactics  designed  to 
help  Nixon  win  reelection  in  1972  and 
punish  his  political  enemies. 

While  Ervin's  committee  hearings  didn't 
establish  that  Nixon  had  prior  knowledge  of 
the  Watergate  break-In,  the  daily  televised 
hearings  focused  public  attention  on  alleged 
misdeeds  of  the  Nixon  administration.  Even- 
tually the  Supreme  Court  ordered  Nixon  to 
surrender  tapes  that  implicated  him  in  the 
Watergate  cover-up. 

ESrln  defended  the  conunlttee  from 
charges  by  Republicans  that  he  had  created 
the  constitutional  crisis  forcing  Nixon  from 
office.  "As  a  general  rule,  people  are  the  au- 
thors of  their  own  misfortunes.  And  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  the  sole  author  of  his  own 
misfortune  in  this  case. "  Ervin  said.  "He 
had  too  much  thirst  for  political  power  and 
not  enough  scruples  about  how  political 
power's  obtained." 

Ervin  chose  to  retire  In  1974  rather  than 
seek  reelection.  He  had  been  active  In  the 
years  since  his  retirement,  however,  practic- 
ing law  In  Morganton  and  writing  three 
books:  "The  Whole  Truth:  The  Watergate 
Conspiracy, "  "Humor  of  a  Country  Lawyer" 
and  "Preserving  the  Constitution:  The 
Autobiography  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin." 

Ervin  had  become  such  a  national  celebri- 
ty. American  Express  used  him  In  a  televi- 
sion commercial  promoting  Its  credit  card. 

Ervin  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret;  a 
son.  U.S.  Appeals  Court  Judge  Sam  Ervin 
III  of  Morganton;  and  two  daughters.  Mar- 
garet Hansler  of  Pennington.  NJ,  and  Laura 
Smith  of  Morganton. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  why  are 
we  memorializing  the  most  massive 
and  darkest  example  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man?  Why? 

The  reason  is  to  seek  to  prevent  such 
inhumanity  occurring  again— smd  to 
be  alert  to  the  need  to  snuff  out  those 
same  dreadful  instincts  that  turned 
human  beings  like  you  and  me  into 
beasts. 


Let  us  remember,  too,  Dante's  words 
so  often  quoted  by  our  murdered  col- 
league. Bob  Kennedy,  "He  who  sees, 
stands  by  and  does  nothing,  as  evil  is 
performed,  is  Just  as  guilty  as  he  who 
performs  it." 

Here  we  must  remember  how  we  of 
the  so-called  civilized  world  stood  by 
as  millions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  and 
gypsies  were  murdered. 

Examples? 

We  returned  the  passenger  vessel  St 
Louis,  with  its  load  of  900  Jews  back 
to  Bremen  and  the  concentration 
camps  of  Europe. 

We  declined  to  change  our  inunigra- 
tion  laws  one  Jot. 

Even  then,  we  declined  to  take  in 
most  of  those  unfortunate  human 
beings  who  were  clamoring  at  our  con- 
sulates for  visas.  In  fact  In  1944.  only  9 
percent  of  our  visa  allotment  was  even 
used. 

And,  as  reads  our  War  Department 
telegram  presently  exhibited  at  Vad 
Yashem.  we  even  refused  to  bomb  the 
rail  line  between  Kosice  and  Presov 
over  which  the  Nazi  victims  were 
transported  to  Auschwitz. 

We  did  all  too  little  40  years  ago. 
What  can  we  do  now? 

One  thing  we  In  the  Senate  can  do  is 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention— 
and  this  I  look  forward  to  our  soon 
doing  in  as  unhampered  a  form  as  pos- 
sible. And  here  I  have  a  personal  inter- 
est, too,  as  its  ratification  would  have 
given  much  satisfaction  to  my  father, 
Herbert  Pell,  who  was  the  American 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
War  Crimes  Commission  and  who 
played  such  a  role  in  having  genocide 
considered  a  war  crime  by  our  Govern- 
ment just  40  years  ago  this  spring. 

More  important,  let  us  remember 
that  the  seeds  of  evil  are  always 
present,  but  their  growth  can  be 
halted  by  each  of  us  not  standing  by 
when  we  see  the  start  of  evil.  Ceremo- 
nies of  remembrance  like  this  and  by 
the  actions,  activities,  and  advice  of 
the  Holocaust  Commission. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  hope  that 
President  Reagan  might  heed  our  plea 
that  he  cancel  his  visit  to  the  BItburg 
cemetery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  excellent 
statement  of  William  J.  vanden 
Heuvel.  an  old  friend,  who  was  former- 
ly the  Deputy  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thzrx  Cam  Be  No  Recohciliatior  With 
Nazism 
(WUllam  J.  vanden  Heuvel  ■ ) 

President  Reagan's  sUte  visit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  is  appropriate 


■  Mr.  vanden  BeuveU  an  attorney  in  New  York. 
was  formerly  the  Deputy  Permanent  Repreaenta- 
tlve  of  the  Onlte-»  SUtes  to  the  DN. 


and  important.  It  is  made  In  a  spirit  of  rec- 
onciliation, commemorating  the  40th  Anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
In  which  our  nations  were  enemies.  It  is  a 
difficult  trip  because  the  memories  of  the 
Nazi  period  are  a  continuing,  painful  part  of 
our  lives.  This  difficulty  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  insensitivity  of  the  proposal 
that  the  President  visit  the  Bitburg  ceme- 
tery, the  final  resting  place  of  2216  German 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  desperate  effort  to 
resist  the  AUied  armies  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  The  massacre  of  American  prisoner* 
at  Malmedy  by  the  Nazis  during  the  battle 
Is  part  of  the  historical  shadow  over  the 
proposed  visit. 

Many  of  the  tombstones  marking  the 
identity  of  the  German  soldiers  burled  In 
Bitburg  carefully  note  their  identity  as 
members  of  the  88.  the  "elite  Storm  Troop- 
ers" of  the  Third  Reich.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
visit  such  a  cemetery  without  acltnowledg- 
Ing  the  cause  these  soldiers  served  The  SS 
built  Buchenwald.  Its  officers  administered 
Dachau.  Its  members  murdered  millions  of 
Jews  in  the  most  brutal  genocide  of  modem 
history.  Elchman  was  an  SS  colonel.  There 
can  be  no  reconciliation  with  what  these 
men  represented. 

The  President's  advisors  apparently 
thought  American  soldiers  were  burled 
alongside  the  Germans  In  Bitburg.  Presum- 
ably the  President  would  then  have  an  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  the  Irony  and  waste  of 
war.  But  there  are  no  Americans  burled  in 
Bitburg.  That  error  alone  should  cause  the 
President  to  cancel  his  planned  stop.  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  continues  to  urge  President 
Reagan  to  visit  Bitburg,  citing  as  a  prece- 
dent the  ceremony  of  reconciliation  at 
Verdun  presided  over  by  President  Mltter- 
and  and  the  Chancellor  Just  months  ago. 
But  Verdun  is  in  FYance,  not  Germany;  and 
it  was  the  site  of  the  most  brutal  t>attle  of 
World  War  I.  not  World  War  II;  and  French 
and  German  soldiers  are  buried  there. 
Verdun  is  truly  the  symbol  of  the  Insanity 
of  war.  Over  three  million  men  were  killed 
in  that  battle,  destroying  a  generation  of 
sons  for  both  France  and  Germany.  Most  of 
those  nameless  victims  are  burled  In  mass 
graves.  In  the  context  of  that  meaning.  It  is 
altogether  appropriate  that  the  President  of 
Prance  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  should  stand  together 
and  weep  In  remembrance. 

The  Bitburg  cemetery  Is  a  reminder  of 
something  else.  The  planners  of  the  Presi- 
dential \1slt  do  not  understand  the  anguish 
of  the  protest  if  they  think  they  can  bal- 
ance the  itinerary  by  adding  a  synagogue  or 
restoring  Dachau  to  the  tour.  President 
Reagan  cannot  go  to  Bitburg  and  honor 
those  who  murdered  at  Malmedy,  who  con- 
structed and  administered  the  concentra- 
tion camps  and  spent  years  of  their  lives  as 
part  of  a  force  that  systematically  carried 
out  a  genocide,  a  wound  that  can  never  heal. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  President's 
visit  remains  urgent,  namely  to  honor  the 
new  Germany  which  has  a  respected  and 
powerful  place  among  the  Western  democ- 
racies. But  the  symbol  of  our  reconciliation 
with  Germany  and  its  remarkable  achieve- 
ments Is  not  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg.  It  Is 
the  grave  of  Konrad  Adenauer  who  resisted 
Hitler  and  everything  the  Nazis  stood  for 
and  who  survived  to  lead  his  country  as 
Chancellor  out  of  its  murderous  nightmare. 
It  could  also  be  the  tomb  of  Ernst  Reuter. 
another  hero  of  the  Resistance  to  the  Nazis, 
the  Mayor  of  West  Berlin  who  stood  with 
the  Americans  during  the  airlift  of  1948 
when  the  Soviet  despotism  tried  to  intiml- 
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date  the  ponlbUlUes  of  freedom.  A  tribute 
to  Elmst  Reuter  mnd  the  people  of  West 
Berlin  would  give  the  President  an  opportu- 
nity to  point  ftcrosB  the  Wall  to  the  leaders 
of  East  Germany  who  continue  the  crime  of 
the  Nazis  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
Holocaust  and  who  permitted  a  ceremony 
last  week  commemorating  Buchenwald 
without  even  mentioning  the  thousands  of 
Jews  who  were  murdered  there. 

Chancellor  Kohl  should  have  insisted  on 
the  remembrance  of  the  Holocaust  as  part 
of  the  President's  trip  to  remind  the  world 
that  the  Nazis  were  mortal  enemies  of 
Oerman  democracy.  The  message  then 
would  be  clear  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us  as  the  enduring  monument  to  the  Hol- 
ocaust to  pledge  anew  that  we  will  not 
forget  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  its  victims. 
Arthur  Koestler  once  suggested  that  each  of 
us  each  day  should  take  time  for  remem- 
brance of  the  victims  of  Dachau.  Buchen- 
wald and  the  other  Nazi  horrors.  His  thesis 
was  that  in  not  forgetting,  we  could  not 
permit  the  repetition  of  such  cruelty.  Such 
remembrance  would  also  make  clear  that 
there  can  never  be  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Germany  of  Hitler  and  Nazism.  Our  recon- 
ciliation is  with  the  Germany  of  Adenauer. 
Reuter.  Brandt.  Schmidt  and  Kohl.  The 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  right  in 
honoring  them  and  the  Federal  Republic.  It 
Is  not  in  human  power  to  forgive  the  Nazis 
for  what  they  did.  We  can  only  express  our 
grateful  admiration  that  a  new  Germany 
has  emerged,  a  Germany  of  democratic  com- 
mitment, a  Germany  as  determined  as  we 
are  to  prevent  Nazism  from  ever  again  gain- 
ing political  power. 


Julie.  Kelley.  Emily,  and  Mary.  What 
would  we  do  without  them? 


THANK  YOU.  ONCE  AGAIN, 
SECRETARIES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  Professional  Secretaries  Week. 
Last  year  at  this  time,  I  took  to  the 
floor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  secretaries 
in  my  office.  Since  that  time,  much 
has  changed.  Vicki  Baer,  who  was  then 
and  remains  my  personal  secretary, 
has  married,  and  we  all  now  know  and 
love  her  as  Vicki  Dodson.  Her  hus- 
band. Rick  Dodson.  Is  a  lighting  tech- 
nician for  NBC  News.  He  may  be  seen 
frequently  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol, 
and  occasionally  about  my  office,  visit- 
ing his  dear  bride  on  a  spare  moment. 

Another  welcome  change  is  the  im- 
provement In  the  health  of  Kelley 
Prunestl.  We  are  glad  to  have  her  back 
this  year. 

One  other  notable  turn  is  the  addi- 
tion of  Ms.  Mary  Stealey  to  the  staff. 
Mary  replaced  Fran  Cochran,  who  has 
Joined  the  ranlts  of  the  happily  re- 
tired. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  despite  these 
changes,  there  is  one  constant:  my 
gratitude  to  Vicki  Dodson.  Julie 
Smith.  Kelley  Pnmesti,  Emily  Can- 
vanagh.  and  Mary  Stealey.  They  keep 
my  office  running.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  even  on  weekends, 
they  have  worked  tirelessly  and,  all 
too  often,  thanklessly.  It  is.  alas,  far 
too  easy  to  forget  how  much  we  owe 
them. 

I  make  amends  now  by  offering 
these  thanks.  My  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  my  staff  to  Vicld. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  are  not  alone  in  our  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse.  As  we  Join  our 
allies  in  the  battle  against  this  devas- 
tating international  affliction,  we  dis- 
cover more  and  more  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  growing  significance  all  over 
the  Western  World. 

It  is  the  case  with  our  Nation's 
oldest  friend,  for  example.  In  Prance. 
12  years  ago,  when  the  fabled  "Prench 
Connection"  was  broken,  drug  addic- 
tion was  rare  in  this  nation.  Now,  it 
seems,  the  drug  problem  has  returned 
to  f^nnsx,  with  a  vengeance. 

From  solvents,  to  cocaine,  to  heroin. 
Prench  citizens  of  all  ages  are  consum- 
ing dirugs  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  youth  of  this  nation, 
finding  illicit  narcotics  now  readily 
available,  are  beginning  to  abuse  drugs 
at  11  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  case 
at  every  level  of  society.  Reports  Indi- 
cate that  the  decreasing  costs  of 
drugs— for  example,  one  gram  of  co- 
caine costs  1.000  Prench  francs,  ap- 
•proximately  $100 — due  to  their  in- 
creasing supply,  and  this  situation 
makes  their  purchase  that  much  more 
attractive  to  the  general  population. 
Latest  estimates  show  that  there  are 
an  estimated  200,000  drug  abusers  in 
Prance,  which  relative  to  the  entire 
population  of  this  nation,  represents  a 
remarkable  figure.  The  problem  is  ac- 
knowledged as  so  serious  in  Prance 
that  both  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  mailing  it  a  priority,  as 
indicated  by  recent  efforts  on  the 
parts  of  both  levels  of  government  to 
create  the  organizational  structure 
necessary  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of 
this  problem. 

Latest  statistics  all  over  Western 
Europe  are  equally  disturbing:  there 
are  now  an  estimated  40,000  drug 
abusers  in  Great  Britain:  6,000  in  Ire- 
land; and  250,000  in  Italy.  And  in 
Italy,  for  example,  a  nation  which  re- 
ported no  deaths  caused  by  drugs 
before  the  mid-1970's,  last  year  report- 
ed 257  deaths  due  to  drug  addiction. 

Prom  Dublin  to  Rome,  the  supplies 
of  heroin  and  cocaine  are  seemingly 
limitless,  and  even  though  Etiropean 
police  make  more  arrests  and  intercept 
more  drug  shipments  every  year,  the 
mounting  statistics  reflect  the  growing 
problem. 

It  is  felt  by  Etiropean  populations 
that  the  most  disturbing  side  effect  of 
this  situation  is  the  paralyzing  prob- 
lem of  crime.  This  is  a  new  phenome- 
non in  European  cities,  and  a  trend 
law  enforcement  officials  are  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  stemming.  Reports 
from  Spanish  police  authorities,  for 
example,  indicate  that  75  percent  of 


their  increasing  rate  of  criminal  activi- 
ty is  drug  related. 

The  battle  against  drugs  has.  indeed, 
recommenced  in  force  in  Western 
Elurope.  Individual  police  forces  in 
these  newly  beleagured  nations  report 
soaring  numbers  of  arrests  and  sei- 
zures, and  international  cooperation  is 
responsible  in  large  part  for  many  of 
the  successes  of  European  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  fought 
the  war  against  drug  abuse  relatively 
alone  for  a  long  time,  and  we  have 
much  information  we  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  share  with  our  friends 
across  the  sea.  We  have  succeeded  in 
many  of  our  efforts,  both  public  and 
private,  and  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  others.  Regardless,  we  will  cap- 
italize on  our  successes,  and  leam 
from  oiu-  failures,  until  we  have 
achieved  the  eradication  of  drug  abuse 
in  our  Nation.  And  part  of  our  efforts 
will  now  include  offering  whatever  as- 
sistance we  can  to  our  allies  in  West- 
em  Europe,  as  we  now  fight  this  war 
together. 


PRIDE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  acltnowledge  the  unique  abili- 
ties of  eight  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
who  have  provided  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  private  initiative  and  creative 
ideas  to  address  the  critical  issues 
facing  New  Jersey  today.  I  take  great 
pride  in  Joining  with  New  Jersey 
Monthly  in  saluting  this  years  recipi- 
ents of  the  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards. 
These  dedicated  citizens  exemplify  the 
pride  that  New  Jerseyans  feel  about 
our  home  State. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  follow- 
ing New  Jerseyans  for  their  hard  work 
and  dedication  in  their  respective 
fields: 

In  the  arts,  Lynne  Kramer  of  Rldge- 
wood  who  founded  and  directs  Project 
Impact  which  offers  cultural  programs 
to  63  school  districts  throughout  the 
State; 

In  economic  development,  Robert 
Ferguson.  Jr.  of  Essex  Falls  who 
chaired  the  Governor's  Management 
Improvement  Program  and  developed 
recommendations  to  save  the  State 
millions  of  dollars; 

In  education,  Edward  E.  Barr  of  En- 
glewood.  former  chairman  of  the 
State's  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  improving 
academic  quality  in  New  Jersey's  State 
and  county  colleges; 

In  hesdth.  Kate  Luscombe  of 
Belmar,  foimder  of  PRIDE— Parents 
Resolving  Infant  Death  Experience— 
at  Jersey  Shore  Medical  Center  and  an 
ardent  speaker  on  public  awareness  on 
how  to  handle  parents  when  crisis 
occurs; 

In  social  services,  Kathleen  Di- 
Chiara  of  Siunmit  who  organized  the 


Community  Food  Bank  of  New  Jersey, 
a  food  program  to  feed  the  hungry  by 
getting  large  corporations  to  donate 
"seconds"  and  truckers  to  deliver  the 
donations; 

In  sports  and  recreation.  Jon  P. 
Hanson  of  Par  Hills,  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Sports  and  Exposition  Au- 
thority, who  developed  the  Meadow- 
lands  and  was  instrumental  in  negotia- 
tions that  brought  the  Devils,  the 
Generals,  the  Jets,  and  a  CART  Grand 
Prix  to  New  Jersey; 

In  community  development.  Joan 
Quigley  of  Jersey  City  who  initiated 
the  Jersey  Journal  "Women  of 
Achievement"  awards  in  1963  and  or- 
ganized the  "Save  Our  Boulevard"  and 
the  "Save  Our  Courthouse"  commit- 
tees in  Jersey  City;  and  in. 

Energy  and  environment.  David 
Moore  of  Prenchtown,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  Conservation 
Foundation,  a  tireless  leader  in  pro- 
tecting New  Jersey's  natural  resources. 

Along  with  these  first  recipients  of 
New  Jersey  Pride  Awards  are  two 
other  outstanding  citizens  who  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  from  the 
committee:  Harriet  Bryan  of  Prince- 
ton, who  has  devoted  herself  to  "digni- 
fied and  affordable"  housing  for  sen- 
iors; and  Richard  Herring  of  Basking 
Ridge,  who  is  a  major  contributor  in 
the  field  of  communications  for  the 
deaf. 

All  of  these  individuals  deserve  the 
recognition  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  New  Jersey  is  indeed 
blessed  to  have  such  outstanding  and 
dedicated  citizens  as  these  10  individ- 
uals. I  am  proud  to  serve  them  as  their 
Senator  and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
Join  in  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  1985  Pride  of  New  Jersey  Award 
winners. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
TITLE  I/CHAPTER  I 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago  today.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  signed  into  law  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  a  central  component  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  Having  grown  up  in  rather 
humble  surroundings  In  central  Texas, 
Johnson  often  attributed  his  success 
to  the  education  he  received  in  a  one- 
room  school  house.  "As  the  son  of  a 
tenant  farmer."  said  Johnson.  "I  know 
that  education  is  the  only  valid  pass- 
port from  poverty." 

Looking  back  over  the  past  20  years 
should  provide  us  with  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction. By  nearly  any  standard,  the 
title  I/chapter  I  program  has  been  a 
success  in  improving  the  achievement 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  youth. 
While  the  evaluation  of  a  program  as 
complex  as  this  is  bound  to  tax  the  in- 
genuity of  the  best  researcher,  the  ac- 


cumulated evidence  suggests  that  com- 
pensatory education  programs  have 
had  both  short-  and  long-term  positive 
effects  on  low-achieving  youth. 

Some  of  the  most  compelling  evi- 
dence comes  from  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  [NAEP], 
a  congressionally-mandated  study  of 
basic  educational  skills.  Three  nation- 
al assessments  have  been  conducted 
and  fully  analyzed:  1970-71,  1974-75. 
and  1979-80.  Students  with  varying 
histories  of  educational  achievement 
have  been  contrasted  with  respect  to 
their  NAEP  performance,  with  the  re- 
sults indicating  very  clearly  that  stu- 
dents in  the  lowest  achievement 
groups  have  demonstrated  the  great- 
est gains  in  performance  between  1971 
and  1980.  Put  differently,  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  students,  those  spe- 
cifically targeted  by  title  I/chapter  I, 
have  shown  the  greatest  improvement 
in  those  basic  skills  measured  by  the 
NAEP.  Furthermore,  those  schools 
most  likely  to  receive  Federal  compen- 
satory education  funds,  disadvantaged 
urban  and  rural  schools,  have  shown 
the  greatest  improvement  over  the  10 
years  covered  by  the  national  assess- 
ments. According  to  Roy  Forbes, 
former  director  of  the  NAEP: 

"Across  the  board,  the  data  show  that  the 
greatest  gains  were  found  for  the  lowest 
performers,  those  Title  I  was  designed  to 
serve." 

In  short,  title  I/chapter  I  works. 
Even  former  Secretary  of  Education 
Terrel  Bell  admitted  during  testimony 
in  1981  that  these  programs  have 
proven  successful. 

Further  evidence  offering  support 
for  title  I/chapter  I  programs  comes 
from  a  series  of  studies  evaluating  the 
effects  of  early  childhood  education 
programs  on  later  academic  perform- 
ance. One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
programs.  the  Perry  Preschool 
Project,  has  demonstrated  long-term 
positive  changes  for  participants  in 
the  areas  of  school  achievement,  grad- 
uation rates  and  scores  on  functional 
competence  tests,  criminal  arrest 
rates,  employment  rates,  and  welfare 
participation.  The  careful  evaluation 
of  this  project,  documented  in  a  book 
titled  "Changed  Lives,"  details  the  po- 
tential value  of  a  thoughtfully  carried 
out  program  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  disadvantaged  youth. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  title  1/ 
chapter  I  program,  recwit  years  have 
witnessed  a  change  in  political  climate 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  role  in 
education.  This  new  climate  has  neces- 
sitated a  strong  defense  on  the  part  of 
supporters  of  the  title  I  program  to 
secure  its  future.  In  1981  the  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  replace  title  I 
with  a  noncategorical  block  grant.  In- 
stead, Congress  responded  with  its 
own  alternative,  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act. 
under  which  title  I  became  chapter  I. 
Unf ortimately.  this  legislative  maneu- 


ver included  several  changes  which 
have,  in  my  estimation,  substantially 
weakened  the  original  legislation.  Re- 
ductions in  State  administration  funds 
for  the  program,  along  with  reduced 
State  monitoring  requirements,  appear 
to  substantially  cut  back  State  over- 
sight activities.  A  1984  study  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  indicates 
that  25  States  have  either  decreased 
or  halted  altogether  oversight  visits  to 
chapter  I  program  sites.  The  same 
study  notes  that  the  elimination  of  a 
requirement  mandating  parent  adviso- 
ry councils  has  resulted  in  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  parental  involvement 
in  these  programs.  This  result  should 
be  disturbing  to  an  administration 
which  has  expressed  such  a  strong 
concern  for  parental  involvement  in 
education. 

Congress  has  also  repeatedly  been 
put  in  the  position  of  fending  off  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  dramatically 
slash  chapter  I  funding.  For  example, 
the  President  proposed  cutting  chm>- 
ter  I  funding  by  roughly  one-third  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983. 
Congress  rejected  this  request  but.  im- 
fortunately.  funding  levels  have  been 
severely  eroded  by  inflation.  Chapter  I 
funding  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
represents  a  19.2-percent  reduction,  in 
constant  dollars,  from  the  fiscal  year 
1980  level.  This  funding  erosion  has 
not  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  type 
or  quality  of  services.  Rather  it  hJu 
had  the  unfortunate  consequence  of 
reducing  the  number  of  children  being 
served  by  between  500,000  and  700,000. 
In  considering  these  figures,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  only  about 
45  percent  of  all  chapter  I  eligible  chil- 
dren are  currently  being  served  by  the 
program.  Once  again,  the  President  is 
asking  us  to  allow  inflation  to  eat 
away  at  a  program  of  proven  value,  to 
remove  even  more  children  from  this 
program. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  a  halt  to 
the  whittling  away  of  this  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  program.  President 
Johnson  was  absolutely  correct  when 
he  identified  education  as  an  individ- 
ual's best  ticket  out  of  [x>verty.  By 
what  stretch  of  the  Imagination  does 
it  make  sense  to  cut  the  funding  of  a 
program  serving  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged which  has  been  widely  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  administration 
officials,  to  be  extremely  effective? 
Logic  would  seem  to  dictate  that  we 
invest  further  in  cost-effective  pro- 
grams such  as  chapter  I. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  title  1/ 
chapter  I,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  or  the  teach- 
ers and  program  administrators  who 
have  made  the  program  a  success,  who 
have  made  an  important  difference  in 
the  lives  of  so  many  children.  Their 
commitment  and  their  belief  in  chil- 
dren who  once  were  written  off  has 
changed  the  future  of  many  of  these 
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children.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  who  have  come  to  the  defense 
of  this  program  year  after  year,  and 
request  that  we  Join  together  again 
this  year  as  we  shape  the  budget  and 
oppose  any  further  cuts  to  chapter  I. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12  noon,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concxirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
uniform  State  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents  with 
adequate  rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  thetr  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce, 
separation,  or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
uniform  State  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents  with 
adequate  rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce, 
separation,  or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Matrias,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  998.  An  original  bUl  to  require  the  im- 
position of  sanctions  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  if,  within  2  years,  sig- 
nificant progress  has  not  been  made  toward 
ending  Its  policy  of  apartheid,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
99-37). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  foUcwing  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  ReaourceK 

William  Emerson  Brock  in,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

The  foUowtng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  "M"  Staser  Holcomb.  Ml-54- 
9493/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mr.     DOLE    (for    himself,     Mr. 
OuKKitaxRCKR.      liilr.      Baucus,      Mr. 
Qtiatlc.  and  Mr.  Behtskh): 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  two  additional 
members  of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
S.  985.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  rights  of  vic- 
tims of  child  abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BvurKRS.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Melchzr. 
Mr.  Proxmirx,  Mr.  Phyor,  Mr.  Oorx. 
Mi.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  RocKxrxL- 

LKR): 

S.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any  deduction 
for  advertising  or  other  promotion  expenses 
with  respect  to  arms  sales;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  987.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  avU  War  1861-65:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WALLOP: 

S.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  from  re- 
quiring certain  physician  certifications  re- 
lating to  inpatient  hospital  services,  and  to 
allow  physicians  to  charge  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries without  regard  to  the  fee  freeze  If 
the  patient  chooses  to  pay  the  physician 
from  private  sources:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  989.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  physicians  to 
charge  Medicare  beneficiaries  without 
regard  to  the  fee  freeze  if  the  patient  choos- 
es to  pay  the  physician  from  private 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Oorton,  and  Mr. 
Stkvkhs): 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
program   support   and   certain   ocean   and 


coastal  programs  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Ui.  DANPORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Oortoh  and  Mr.  Stb- 
vBis): 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  certain   fisheries  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roth  and  Mr.  C^riucs)  (by  request): 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain  requirements   for   agency   reports   to 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  CK>vemmen- 
tal  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  993.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for  the 
occupational   training   of   displaced   home- 
makers:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
8.  994.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  national  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  coal:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS  and  Mr.  Dolc): 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  apartheid  policies 
of  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  and  to 
encourage  South  Africa  to  abandon  such 
policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Itr.  CHILES: 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  96-350 
to  further  define  the  customs  waters  for  the 
purposes  of  certain  drug  offenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  to  au- 
thorize    emergency      financial      assistance 
during  an  oU  supply  disruption:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  998.  An  original  bill  to  require  the  Im- 
position of  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  if,   within  2 
years,    significant    progress    has    not    been 
made  toward  ending  Its  policy  of  apartheid, 
and  for  other  purposes:  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  Mr.  MATHLAS: 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  IS,  1985  as  "National  History  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  FViday  of 
April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  HoixiifGS.  Mr.  Nitnii, 
Mr.  Lbahy.  Mr.  Snafs.  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Lxvnt,  Mr.  Borer,  Mr.  Durzr- 

BEROER,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  MATSmfACA, 
Mr.    LAirrENBERG,   Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  123.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Dr.  Jonas  Salk  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
8.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  a  permanent  site  for  the  Olympic 
Games;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  two  addi- 
tional   members   of   the    Prospective 
Pasonent  Assessment  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ADDmOIf  AL  KEMBERS  FOR  TRB  PROSFEt'IlVE 
PAYKEirr  ASSESSMEirT  COIOflSSIOII 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  we  are  Introducing  today  ex- 
pands the  membership  of  the  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Assessment  Commission 
by  two,  from  15  members  to  17. 

COMmSSION  BACKOROUHD 

The  1983  Social  Sectirlty  amend- 
ments created  a  new  hospital  reim- 
bursement system  for  Medicare  known 
as  the  prospective  payment  system. 
This  new  system  was  designed  to  revo- 
lutionalize  the  way  we  pay  hospitals, 
moving  away  from  the  old  retrospec- 
tive cost  based  system  to  a  new  system 
of  prospectively  determined  rates. 

As  with  any  new  program,  there 
were  inevitably  going  to  be  difficulties 
with  implementation  Intensified  by 
the  complexities  of  this  new  system. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  to  assist  It  in  its 
work  of  reviewing  the  program  and 
making  sure  the  system  is  kept  up  to 
date. 

comossiOM  RESPORsnnjTiia 

As  originally  proposed,  the  Commis- 
sion was  given  the  responsibility  of 
making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  appropriate  percentage 
change  In  payment  rates  for  hospitals 
under  the  system.  In  addition,  the 
Conunission  is  expected  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  evaluating  the  need  to 
update  existing  diagnosis-related 
groups,  establishing  new  diagnosis-re- 
lated groups,  and  making  recommen- 
dations on  a  range  of  other  issues  that 
would  be  Involved  in  assuring  that  this 
new  payment  system  is  adequate  to 
assure  the  delivery  of  safe,  efficacious, 
and  cost  effective  care. 

The  Commission  is  currently  made 
up  of  15  members  whose  terms  are 
staggered  so  as  to  provide  for  an  order- 
ly changeover  of  the  members  over 
the  years  to  come.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  was  directed 
to  seek  nominations  for  appointment 
to  the  Commission  from  a  wide  range 
of  groups  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
membership  provided  expertise  and 
experience  in  all  aspects  of  the  provi- 
sion and  financing  of  health  services. 
Obviously  because  of  the  limits  on  the 
size  of  the  Commission,  not  all  possi- 
ble   interests    could    be    represented. 


This  limitation  will  be  dealt  with  in 
part  with  new  appointments  to  the 
Commission  over  the  years  which  are 
made  when  the  current  members' 
terms  expire.  However,  there  are  two 
areas  in  particular  which  I  believe 
need  immediate  attention:  Rural  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  services.  I  should 
also  note  that  other  Senators  believe 
that  input  from  the  business  commu- 
nity is  also  TP<f<"g  and  should  be  ac- 
commodated through  changes  In  the 
membership  of  the  Commission. 

Rural  hospitals,  while  similar  to  all 
hospitals  in  many  respects,  have  some 
very  special  needs,  in  part  because  of 
the  email  volume  of  patients  many  of 
them  admit.  Though  they  represent  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  total 
Medicare  revenues,  they  are  a  critical 
source  of  care  for  those  living  in  rural 
areas.  An  understanding  of  their  prob- 
lems, which  wUl  result  in  part  from  a 
representative  being  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's deliberations,  wlU  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  male  appropriate 
adjustments  and  modifications  in  the 
payment  system  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  these  institutions  where  ap- 
propriate. 

With  respect  to  nursing  services,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  input  of 
nursing  will  be  essential  in  any  at- 
tempt to  make  the  payment  system 
relevant  to  the  care  being  provided  in 
hospitals.  Nurses  remain  a  primary 
source  of  direct  patient  care  in  hospi- 
tals and,  on  average,  spend  more  time 
than  any  other  group  with  hospital  in- 
patients. 

It  is  true  that  due  to  the  staggering 
of  terms  of  appointment  there  are 
scheduled  to  be  three  vacancies  on  the 
Commission  this  year,  however,  two  of 
the  individuals  whose  terms  expire 
hold  Important  subcommittee  chair- 
manships and  it  is  hoped  by  many 
that  they  will  stay  through  this  form- 
ative period.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  new  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed this  year.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
in  part,  that  we  recommend  expanding 
the  Commission  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  the  amount  and  com- 
plexity of  the  work  assigned  to  the 
Commission  to  be  sufficient  as  to  war- 
rant some  expansion. 

However,  notwithstanding  our  desire 
to  expand  the  Commission  to  meet 
these  needs  it  is  not  our  intention,  nor 
do  we  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
in  the  future,  to  automaticidly  expand 
the  Commission  to  accommodate  spe- 
cific Interests.  The  staggering  of  the 
terms  of  appointment  and  this  small 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Commission, 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  future 
needs. 

CORCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  the  work  of  the  Propac  will  be 
critical  to  our  efforts  to  keep  the  pay- 
ment system  up  to  date,  and  in  my 
view,  input  from  the  rural  hospital 
commimity  and  from  the  nursing  com- 


munity is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
Commission's  deliberations. 

There  are  a  great  many  interests 
that  should  appropriately  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission.  For  exam- 
ple, the  manufacturers  of  the  equip- 
ment utilized  by  hospitals;  hospital  fi- 
nancial managers;  health  care  econo- 
mists; consumers;  insurers;  hospital 
employee  groups:  and  of  course,  hospi- 
tals themselves.  The  modest  increase 
in  the  size  of  Propac  that  we  suggest 
in  this  legislation  will  help  to  allow  for 
an  appropriate  broadening  of  the  rep- 
resentation on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 

S.  984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**enMed,  That  (a) 
section  1886(e)(6)<A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "15  individ- 
uals" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "17  indi- 
viduals". 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  shall  ap- 
point the  two  additional  members  of  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion, as  required  by  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a),  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
for  terms  of  three  years. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Join  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment to  expand  the  membership  of 
the  Medicare  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Conunission  by  two  posi- 
tions. The  Commission,  authorized  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983,  was  designated  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Congress 
on  the  annual  increase  in  Medicare 
payments  for  hospital  discharges  and 
what  adjustments,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  prices  for  treatments  or  pro- 
cedures by  the  Medicare  Program  to 
accommodate  changes  in  medical  prac- 
tice and  technology. 

The  15  members  of  the  Commission 
were  chosen  last  year  by  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment [OTA].  The  OTA  made  these  ap- 
pointments without  sufficient  consul- 
tation with  the  congressional  policy- 
makers who  originated  the  Commis- 
sion. I  know  Senator  Dole,  as  well  as 
myself  and  others,  were  concerned 
about  the  selection  process  of  the 
Commission  and  have  expressed  these 
feelings  publicly  on  other  occasions.  I 
am  confident  in  the  future  that  the  se- 
lection process  to  fill  expired  terms  in 
the  Commission  will  be  conducted 
with  greater  giiidance  from  Congress. 

Stuart  Altman,  the  Commission's 
Chairman,  was  an  excellent  choice  and 
the  Comnilssion  clearly  includes  other 
qualified  individuals.  The  Commission, 
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nevertheless,  does  not  have  represent- 
atives from  important  sectors  such  as 
the  business  community,  nursing,  or 
rural  health  care.  Expanding  the  Com- 
mission at  this  time  would  allow  the 
reappointment  of  certain  members 
whose  1  year  terms  expire  but  hold 
critical  the  subcommittee  positions  on 
the  Commission,  while  providing  posi- 
tions for  new  appointments  from  busi- 
ness, nursing  and  niral  health  care. 

The  expansion  of  the  Commission  is 
appropriate  because  the  body  is  still  in 
its  formative  stages  and  needs  to 
retain  certain  talent  critical  to  its 
early  work  as  well  as  to  accommodate 
other  prospecttves.  The  amendment  is 
not  meant  to  set  a  precedent  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Commission  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  interest  group,  but 
only  to  assure  the  Commission  wUl  be 
appropriately  representative  of  the 
areas  affected  by  its  work. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  our  distingiilsbed  ma- 
jority leader  in  introducing  S.  984.  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  Medicare  Pro- 
spective Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion by  establishing  seats  for  two  addi- 
tional commissioners. 

This  Commission— usually  referred 
to  as  Propac— was  established  as  part 
of  the  1983  prospective  payment  legis- 
lation to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  new 
medicare  payment  system  for  hospi- 
tals. 

MXDicAKX  nosncim  rKruxm 

The  prospective  payment  system 
represents  a  fuindaraental  change  in 
the  way  Medicare  pays  for  inpatient 
hospital  services.  After  a  transition 
period,  the  payment  rate  for  a  pa- 
tient's stay  will  be  based  primarily  on 
the  patient's  diagnosis.  A  separate 
payment  rate  is  established  for  each  of 
469  diagnostic  related  groups  [DRO's]. 

The  use  of  DRG's  as  a  basis  for  pric- 
ing hospital  services  has  been  a  sub- 
ject for  study  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Rate  Set- 
ting Program  has  had  limited  experi- 
ence with  DRG's.  However,  the  new 
Medicare  hospital  payment  system 
must  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — only 
a  good  beginning.  Propac  will  be 
needed  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress  on  a  number  of  important. 
complex,  and  controversial  issues  and 
decisions  that  must  be  dealt  with  over 
the  next  several  years  as  the  new 
sysiem  develops. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
issues  concerns  the  percentage  by 
which  the  DRG  payment  rates  will  be 
increased  from  year  to  year.  While  the 
law  directs  the  Secretary  to  set  the 
pajrment  rates  for  1984  and  1985  so  as 
to  duplicate  the  outlays  that  would 
have  resulted  had  the  prior  law  re- 
mained in  effect,  the  statute  gives  the 
Secretary  very  broad  discretion  for 
setting  the  payment  levels  for  later 
years. 


In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary 
under  the  new  payment  system  for  the 
Secretary  to  revise  existing  DRG's,  es- 
tablish new  ORG'S,  and  raise  and 
lower  payment  rates  for  specific 
DRO's  so  that  the  new  system  will 
keep  pace  with  changes  in  technology 
and  hospital  practices. 
raoPAC 

The  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission,  which  I  sponsored, 
was  established  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  on  these  and 
numerous  other  difficult  issues.  It  is 
presently  composed  of  16  Independent 
experts,  selected  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
who  have  expertise  and  experience  in 
the  provision  and  financing  of  health 
care.  Medicare  beneficiaries  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission. 

I  urged  establishing  Propac  in  1983 
because  I  strongly  believe  that  with- 
out a  strong,  independent,  and  broadly 
representative  Commission  to  monitor 
the  new  prospective  payment  system, 
there  would  be  a  significant  risk  that 
we  will  see  hospital  payment  rates  de- 
velop in  this  country  that  do  not  bear 
a  rational  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
the  Idnd  of  care  we  seek  to  purchase 
for  the  elderly.  This  would  mean 
wasteful  spending  for  some  DRO's.  In 
other  cases,  it  would  mean  less  care  or 
poorer  quality  care  for  the  elderly,  the 
shifting  of  costs  to  other  patients,  and 
increased  demands  by  hospitals  that 
they  be  permitted  to  charge  the  elder- 
ly for  the  part  of  their  costs  that  is 
not  borne  by  Medicare. 

IfXSD  roa  BXOAOnfKS  RXPRXSXltTATION 

As  the  Commission  has  worked  to 
prepared  its  first  report,  gaps  in  its 
membership  have  become  apparent. 
First,  none  of  the  members  can  speak 
from  the  perspective  of  the  business 
community.  This  is  a  serious  omission 
because  private  businesses  pay  for 
much  of  the  health  care  that  people 
under  age  65  receive.  Moreover,  busi- 
ness has  played  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  containing  hospital  costs. 
Much  of  the  recent  success  in  dampen- 
ing the  rise  in  health  costs  is  attribut- 
able to  private  efforts. 

A  second  omission  is  the  lack  of  a 
representative  from  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. As  hospitals  are  forced  to  find 
ways  to  become  more  cost  effective  In 
treating  patients,  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  the  quality  of  care  deliv- 
ered to  Medicare  patients  will  suffer. 
The  peer  review  organizations  [PRO's] 
have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  in 
this  regard,  but  members  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession  are  on  the  front  lines 
and  can  offer  timely  advice  and  criti- 
cisms. 

The  most  serious  omission,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  lack  of  representation 
of  small,  rural  hospitals.  While  these 
hospitals  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
sparsely  populated  areas,  their  unique 
character   and   needs   are   sometimes 


overshadowed  by  the  concerns  of  the 
larger,  urban  hospitals,  who  all  too 
often  tend  to  dominate  policy  debates. 

Continued  access  to  quality  health 
care  In  rural  areas  is  a  serious  concern 
In  Montana.  Of  the  67  hospitals  in 
Montaiui,  half  have  fewer  than  50 
beds.  Most  of  these  small  hospitals  are 
In  small  communities  and  isolated 
rural  areas.  Each  provides  essential 
services— if  one  closes,  its  patients 
might  easily  have  to  drive  100  miles  or 
more  for  emergency  medical  care. 

Cutbacks  in  Medicare  payments  hit 
small,  rural  hospitals  particularly  hard 
because  they  have  so  many  Medicare 
patients.  Half  the  patients  in  my  rural 
Montana  hospitals  are  Medicare  pa- 
tients, mostly  because  rural  popula- 
tions nationwide  are  aging  as  younger 
people  move  into  larger  cities  and 
towns.  When  Medicare  cuts  back  on  its 
payments  for  these  patients,  there  Is 
often  no  way  a  small  hospital  can 
make  up  the  loss. 

COIfCLUSIOIf 

The  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  should  be  enlarged 
to  accommodate  members  from  the 
business  commiuilty,  the  nursing  pro- 
fession, and  small  rural  hospitals. 
Adding  two  seats  will  help  make  this 
possible.  I  believe  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  rural  hospitals  in  particular 
are  added  to  the  Commission  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

With  these  Important  additions, 
Propac  will  be  better  able  to  present 
balanced.  Informed  advice  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Congress.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant initiative. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  fellow  Senators,  Mr.  Dolb  and  Mr. 
DuRXifBXROXR,  in  introducing  this 
amendment  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  [Propac]  by  two 
slots.  Propac  was  authorized  by  Public 
Law  98-21,  which  established  the  pro- 
spective payment  system,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Specifically,  Propac  is 
charged  with  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
need  for  adjustments  to  the  DRG 
system  based  on  its  evaluation  of  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  new  prac- 
tices, including  the  use  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  treatment  modalities. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  more  appropriate  representa- 
tion on  the  Conunission  while  allowing 
it  to  retain  the  expertise  of  a  number 
of  its  current  members  serving  in  key 
subcommittee  positions.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  new  appointments  will 
be  made  to  ensure  that  input  is  provid- 
ed from  representatives  of  the  nursing 
and  business  communities  and  from 
the  sector  of  the  health  field  con- 
cerned with  rural  health  care.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  many  of  our 
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rural  hospitals  are  being  Impacted  dis- 
proportionately by  the  prospective 
payment  system.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that  it  is  essential  that  this  voice  be 
heard  on  the  Commission. 

The  rationale  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  Propac  highlighted  the  need 
for  the  prospective  payment  system  to 
be  able  to  account  for  the  technology 
factor.  I  think  Propac  can  make,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  make,  an  impor- 
tant contribution  in  this  area.  The  last 
few  decades  have  seen  a  proliferation 
of  new  health  care  technologies,  which 
include  increasingly  sophisticated 
drugs  and  medical  and  surgical  proce- 
dures requiring  expensive  equipment. 
In  many  cases,  new  technology  had  led 
to  Increased  cost  without  apparent 
benefits.  The  health  care  system,  at 
present,  has  not  always  been  able  to 
appropriately  evaluate  health  care 
technologies.  Thus,  the  activities  of 
both  Propac  and  the  private  sector  in 
technology  assessment  are  vitally 
needed. 

Mr.  BE3«TSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  majority  leader  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  984,  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  nvunber  of  members  of 
the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  [Propac]  by  two.  As  many 
of  our  colleagues  may  be  aware, 
Propac  was  created  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983— Public  Law 
98-21— to  advise  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  on  implementing  and 
updating  the  prospective  payment 
system  used  to  relmbiu-se  hospitals 
and  health  care  providers  under  the 
Medicare  Program.  The  Congress  in- 
tended members  of  the  Commission  to 
be  knowledgeable  about  health  care 
issues  and  sufficiently  independent  to 
ensure  that  recommendations  which 
they  develop  are  technically  sound.  By 
law,  the  Commission  must  include  in- 
dividuals with  expertise  and  experi- 
ence In  health  care  delivery,  financing 
and  research.  A  review  of  the  current 
membership  confirms  that  we  have 
been  successful  in  attracting  to  the 
Conunission  the  highest  caliber  of 
talent  from  the  health  care  profes- 
sions, academla,  industry,  business, 
labor  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
However,  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  the  Commission  are  representa- 
tives of  rural  health  delivery  facilities 
and  the  nursing  profession.  Failure  to 
incorporate  these  Interests  into  regu- 
lar deliberations  deprives  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  special  perspective  which 
the  smaller  conmiunity  and  its  profes- 
sionals can  lend.  Because  Medicare  is 
vital  to  the  survival  of  many  rural  fa- 
cilities and  to  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  quality  care  in  nonurban  areas, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
spokespersons  for  these  interests  be 
added  to  the  Commission. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  his  initiative  in 
developing  this  legislation,  and  en- 
courage each  of  our  colleagues  to  join 


with  us  in  support  of  this  constructive 
revision  in  the  current  membership  of 
Propac. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 

S.  985.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
victims  of  child  abuse;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CHILD  Aausx  vicmfs  riorts  act 
•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  often  been  accused— cor- 
rectly. In  many  cases — of  being  Ineffec- 
tive and  slow  to  act  on  the  major 
Issues  of  the  day.  But  Congress  can 
point  with  pride  to  its  recent  accom- 
plishments In  one  area— combating  the 
scourge  of  child  pornography. 

Last  year,  we  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed,  the  Child  Protection  Act 
of  1984,  which  I  had  sponsored  with 
Senator  Sfscter  and  others.  The 
Child  Protection  Act  removed  the  re- 
quirement that  child  pomogrm>hy 
meet  the  murky  definition  of  "obsceni- 
ty" to  fall  afoul  of  Federal  law,  and 
also  removed  the  requirement  that 
this  hideous  form  of  exploitation  be 
undertaken  for  a  commercial  purpose. 

The  results  of  this  legislation  have 
been  dramatic.  In  recent  testimony 
before  a  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment credited  the  Child  Protection 
Act  with  a  large  Increase  In  prosecu- 
tions. 

In  the  last  9  months,  according  to 
the  Justice  Department  testimony,  63 
defendants  have  been  Indicted  on 
child  pornography  charges— almost  as 
many  as  in  the  previous  6V^  years.  And 
the  number  of  convictions  nearly  tri- 
pled last  year  over  1983. 

But  as  effective  as  the  Child  Protec- 
tion Act  has  been  in  stepping  up  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  guard  our  young  people, 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in 
terms  of  what  could  be  done. 

Federal  and  State  enforcement  offi- 
cials need  additional  tools  to  end  the 
outrage  of  child  exploitation— and  our 
young  people  need  additional  protec- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  new  series  of  initiatives  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  against  those  who  would 
destroy  the  lives  of  our  children  for 
their  own  cheap  and  tawdry  pleasure 
and  profit. 

The  first  of  these  initiatives  would 
make  sections  2251  and  2252  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  predicate  of- 
fenses triggering  the  racketeering  and 
Influence  of  corrupt  organizations 
[RICO]  statutes.  Placing  the  child 
pornography  sections  of  the  code 
under  RICO  would  provide  the  addi- 
tional penalties  and  fines  available 
under  that  statute  against  these  orga- 
nizations, and  might  also  reach  pedo- 
philes who  Infiltrate  legitimate  child- 
care,  educational  and  recreational  or- 
ganizations to  gain  access  to  potential 
victims. 

In  addition,  RICO  would  provide  the 
personal    civil    remedies    now    sorely 


lacking  under  Federal  law,  IncludLitg 
Injunctive  relief  to  halt  the  dissemina- 
tion of  pornography  across  State 
lines— out  of  the  reach  of  State  reme- 
dies—and treble  damages  for  personal 
Injuries. 

This  provision  differs  from  earlier 
efforts  In  this  area  In  that  it  limits  the 
ezpansi(xi  of  RICO  coverage  to  Inju- 
ries to  the  person  to  violations  of  sec- 
tions 2251  and  2252. 

The  second  provision  of  this  package 
Is  a  variation  on  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  to  provide  a 
national  clearinghouse  on  cases  involv- 
ing child  abuse  and  allow  child-care  or- 
ganizations to  conduct  employee  back- 
ground checks. 

In  hearings  on  this  legislation  last 
year,  the  FBI  objected  that  such  a 
data  base  would  be  a  costly  duplication 
of  Information  already  existing  in  the 
FBI's  Identification  Division  and  in 
the  National  Crime  Center's  interstate 
identification  index,  that  starting  such 
an  effort  from  scratch  would  cause  it 
to  miss  many  past  offenses,  and  that 
such  an  eifort  would  undermine  de- 
centralization efforts  undertaken  by 
the  FBI  under  Public  Law  92-544. 

However,  the  existing  data  bases  are 
inadequate  in  that  they  do  not  provide 
information  on  the  victim's  age— that 
is,  whether  the  offense  involved  a 
child  victim— or  on  the  relationship 
between  the  accused  and  the  victim. 

Not  only  would  this  lack  of  specifici- 
ty hamper  background  checks.  It  also 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  studies  on 
child  abuse  based  on  information  con- 
tained in  these  files. 

Therefore.  I  have  included  in  this 
package  a  provision  directing  the  FBI 
and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  to  update  their  information- 
collecting  efforts  by  including  infor- 
mation on  the  age  of  the  victim  and 
the  relationship  to  the  perpetrator, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  definition  of 
a  "child"  to  for  the  purpose  of  classi- 
fying crimes  as  being  committed 
against  children. 

Since  I  Introduced  the  data  base  bill 
last  year.  Senator  DeComciki  was  able 
to  amend  last  year's  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  provide  additional  child  abuse 
training  funds  for  States  which  estab- 
lish procedures  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-544  requiring  employee  back- 
ground checks  by  facilities  primarily 
dealing  with  children.  It  is  important 
that  we  act  to  update  the  index  if  the 
DeConcinl  amendment  is  to  have  any 
vitality  and  if  we  hope  to  encourage 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  infor- 
mation available  to  child-oriented 
employers. 

Two  additional  provisions  would  pro- 
tect children  against  repeat  offenders 
through  mandatory  sentences.  Section 
5  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  mandatory 
life  sentence  for  kidnaping  of  children 
under  18  by  nonparents,  and  gives  the 
judge  discretion  to  issue  a  sentence  of 
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death  If  the  kidnaped  child  Is 
murdered. 

We  must  substantially  increase  pen- 
alties for  this  vicious  crime  to  deter 
potential  perpetrators  and  prevent 
repeat  offenses. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  for 
mandatory  5-year  sentences  for  repeat 
violations  of  sections  22S1  and  2252. 
Again,  evidence  Indicates  that  many 
pedophiles  are  repeat  offenders  who 
will  strike  again  If  they  are  released 
from  custody. 

Section  7  of  this  legislation  is  aimed 
at  a  troublesome  roadblock  to  prosecu- 
tion of  offenses  against  children:  the 
investigative,  prosecutorial  and  court- 
room procedures  which  discourage  the 
use  of  child  vlct'ms  as  witnesses. 

Children  with  the  requisite  intelli- 
gence and  communications  sidlls  are 
competent  to  testify  in  most  Jurisdic- 
tions. Indeed,  the  ciiild  victim  is  often 
the  best  and/or  the  only  witness 
against  an  abuser.  A  recent  conviction 
in  Rockville,  MD,  where  the  5-year-old 
daughter  of  an  abuser  was  a  key  wit- 
ness. Is  a  well  publicized  case  in  point. 

However,  the  Justice  system  erects  a 
number  of  barriers  to  the  participa- 
tion of  child  victims  in  trials  for  abuse 
and  exploitation.  As  if  courtrooms 
were  not  sufficiently  intimidating, 
often  children  must  confront  their  tor- 
mentors, who  in  many  cases  have 
threatened  to  harm  the  children  or 
their  loved  ones  If  they  tell  of  their 
abuse. 

Then,  once  on  the  stand,  they  may 
be  confronted  with  hostile  and  com- 
plex questioning  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  nervousness  and  inex- 
perience. News  reports  from  the 
McMartin  case  in  California  Indicate 
that  the  young  witnesses  were  subject- 
ed to  long,  complex  smd  confusing 
lines  of  questioning  intended  to  throw 
them  off  guard,  produce  inconsisten- 
cies and  therefore  reduce  their  credi- 
bility. 

But  the  continued  torment  of  these 
young  victims  by  the  system  sworn  to 
protect  them  begins  long  before  they 
come  to  the  stand.  Testimony  In  hear- 
ings conducted  last  year  indicates  that 
repeated  interviews  by  attorneys.  In- 
vestigators, and  social  workers  may 
cause  the  child  to  relive  their  horror 
so  many  times  that  they  may  become 
zombie-like  In  retelling  the  story.  This 
also  has  the  effect  of  reducing  their 
credibility  at  trial. 

And  investigators  not  trained  in 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of 
child  witnesses  may  botch  potential 
prosecutions.  News  reports  indicate 
that  exactly  that  kind  of  mishandling 
of  testimony  by  youngsters  led  to  all 
the  charges  being  dropped  In  the 
Jordan.  MN,  case,  despite  the  convic- 
tion of  investigators  that  a  number  of 
children  were  indeed  abused. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  many  parents 
of  child  abuse  victims  decide  not  to 


subject  their  children  to  the  ordeal  of 
testif  jrlng  against  their  attackers. 

If  we  hope  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  child  exploitation  pros- 
ecutions, we  must  act  *o  remove  the 
barriers  to  participation  by  child  wit- 
nesses. And  the  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  procedures  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  child  abuse  and 
exploitation  prosecutions. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  study  possible 
changes  In  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence. Criminal  Procedure,  and  Civil 
Procedure  and  other  Federal  court- 
room, prosecutorial,  and  investigative 
procedures  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
child  witnesses  in  these  cases.  The 
study  must  Include,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  use  of  closed-circuit  cameras 
and  two-way  mirrors  for  live  observa- 
tion of  child  witnesses;  allowing  Judi- 
cial discretion  to  circumscribe  the  use 
of  harassing,  overly  complex  and  con- 
fusing questions  against  child  wit- 
nesses; videotaping  Interviews  to 
reduce  repetition  in  the  course  of  In- 
vestigation and  pretrial  discovery  and 
other  streamlining  of  Investigative 
procedures:  and  improved  training  of 
Federal  prosecutorial,  enforcement 
and  investigative  staff  in  the  special 
problems  of  child  victims. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  is  directed  to 
report  with  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions within  1  year  of  passage.  It  is  my 
hope  that  such  a  study  would  produce 
an  Institutional  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department  behind 
a  set  of  recommendations,  and  provide 
the  Impetus  for  congressional  action 
before  the  end  of  this  Congress.  I  fur- 
ther hope  that,  though  the  Federal 
Government  engages  in  fewer  abuse 
and  exploitation  prosecutions  than 
local  authorities,  the  Federal  influ- 
ence would  encourage  parallel  changes 
at  the  State  level. 

A  final  provision  in  the  legislation 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
John  and  Noreen  Oosch  of  Des 
Moines,  LA.  to  share  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  the  Missing  Children's 
Center.  John  and  Noreen 's  son 
Johnny,  a  Des  Moines  Register  carrier, 
disappeared  In  1982.  Instead  of  with- 
drawing, which  would  have  been  an 
understandable  reaction,  John  and 
Noreen  have  carried  on  a  relentless 
search  for  their  son,  and  have  become 
experts  In  the  area  of  protecting  chil- 
dren from  kidnaping  and  exploitation. 
They  have  become  much  In  demand  as 
speakers  and  have  traveled  widely, 
educating  parents  to  protect  other 
children  from  the  fate  that  befell 
their  son.  They  have  earned  the  honor 
of  a  place  on  the  board— and  the  board 
needs  their  expertise  and  energy. 

I  introduce  this  package  knowing 
full  well  that  It  does  not  encompass 
the  entire  universe  of  possible  ap- 
proaches to  carrying  on  the  fight 
against  the  abuse  and  exploitation  of 
our  children.  I  acknowledge  and  wel- 


come the  initiatives  of  a  number  of 
other  Senators  who  share  my  interest 
in  this  area.  I  offer  this  package  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  us  build  on  the 
momentum  we  have  established  on 
this  issue,  and  promote  a  full  hearing 
and  debate  on  all  the  measures  that 
have  been  introduced  to  date. 

The  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues  in  providing  protec- 
tion for  children  provides  further 
proof  that  there  is  much  more  that 
can  be  done.  The  battle  to  save  our 
children  Is  a  never-ending  one— and 
there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to 
launch  the  next  offensive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  legislation  be  Inserted  In  fuU  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

a985 

Be  It  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre*entative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffrett  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  u  the  "ChUd  Abuse  Vlc- 
tlnu  RlshU  Act  of  1085". 

rtmaiaa 

8k.  3.  The  Congress  find*  thst— 

( 1 )  child  exploitation  haa  become  a  multi- 
million  dollar  Industry,  infiltrated  and  oper- 
ated by  elements  of  organized  crime,  and  by 
a  nationwide  network  of  Individuals  openly 
advertising  their  desire  to  exploit  children: 

(2)  Congress  has  recognized  the  physiolog- 
ical, paychologlcal.  and  emotional  harm 
caused  by  the  production,  distribution,  and 
display  of  child  pornography  by  strengthen- 
ing laws  proscribing  such  activity; 

(3)  the  Federal  Oovemment  lacks  suffi- 
cient enforcement  tools  to  combat  concerted 
efforts  to  exploit  children  pro6cribed  by 
Federal  law,  and  exploitation  victims  lack 
effective  remedies  under  Federal  law; 

(4)  child  molesters  and  others  who  prey 
on  children  frequently  seek  employment  In 
or  volunteer  for  positions  that  give  them 
ready  exposure  to  children; 

(5)  Congress  has  encouraged  background 
checks  to  prevent  individuals  with  a  record 
of  child  abuse  from  attaining  such  positions: 
however,  current  Federal  files  contain  insuf- 
ficient information  to  Identify  crimes  Involv- 
ing abuse  of  children; 

(8)  abductions  of  children  under  the  age 
of  18.  frequently  Involving  noncustodial  par- 
ents, cause  considerable  emotional  and 
physical  trauma,  yet  individuals  convicted 
of  such  offenses  are  rarely  sentenced  and 
noncustodial  parents  are  rarely  prosecuted; 

(7)  mandatory  sentences  for  kidnaping  of 
children  would  provide  an  effective  deter- 
rent for  such  offenses  and  reduce  recidi- 
vism; and 

(8)  current  rules  of  evidence,  criminal  pro- 
cedure, and  civil  procedure  and  other  court- 
room and  Investigative  procedures  Inhibit 
the  participation  of  child  victims  as  wit- 
nesses and  damage  their  credibility  when 
they  do  testify,  impairing  the  prosecution  of 
child  exploitation  offenses. 

tIfCLUSIOH  or  SEXUAL  DCPLOITATION  OF 
CHILDRXM  UITDKR  RICO 

Sk.  3.  Section  1061(1KB)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "section  1055  (relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  illegal  gambling  businesses),"  the  fol- 


lowlnr  "sections  23S1  and  2252  (relating  to 
sexual  exploitation  of  children),". 
ACTRoaiZAnoH  or  crvii.  surrs  umn  uco 

rOB  PKKSOHAL  MJ17KT 

Sic.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1964  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows— 

"(c)  Any  person  injured— 

"(1)  personally  by  reason  of  a  violation  of 
section  1982  of  this  chapter  If  such  injury 
results  from  an  act  Indictable  under  sections 
3251  and  2252  of  thU  title  (reUting  to 
sexual  exploitation  of  children):  or 

"(2)  In  his  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  section  1062  of  this  chap- 
ter, 

may  sue  therefor  In  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  and  shall  recover  three- 
fold the  damages  he  sustains  and  the  cost  of 
the  suit.  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee.". 

OS  MAMDATOBT  LIR  tH  Kn>- 

sxs  arvoLvma  tkb  icuxon  or 
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Sk.  S.  Section  1301  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"except  In  the  case  of  a  minor  by  the  parent 
thereof,"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  by  inserting,  -'except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion." before  "be  punished";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(gHl)  U  the  victim  of  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)  Is  a  person  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  the  punishment 
shall  be  imprisonment  for  life.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court,  in  imposing  a  life  sentence  under  this 
subsection,  shall  not  sentence  the  defendant 
to  probation,  nor  suspend  such  sentence, 
and  the  defendant  shaU  not  be  eligible  for 
release  on  parole. 

(3)  If  during  the  course  of  an  offense  for 
which  the  punishment  Is  provided  by  this 
subsection,  the  offender  kills  such  victim, 
the  Judge  may.  In  lieu  of  the  punishment 
provided  in  paragraph  (1),  sentence  such  of- 
fender to  the  penalty  of  death.  The  proce- 
diu-es  made  applicable  to  the  penalty  of 
death  In  aircraft  piracy  cases  by  section 
003(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1473(c))  shaU  also  be  appU- 
cable  to  the  penalty  of  death  under  this 
subsection,  except  that,  notwithstanding 
paragraph  (7)  of  such  subsection,  the  court 
may  decline  to  impose  the  sentence  of 
death.". 

KAMDATOaT  mmMUlf  SXirTKIICS 

Sk.  6.  Section  3351(c)  of  tlUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  fifth 
comma  and  that  precedes  the  first  period, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  person 
shall  be  Imprisoned  not  leas  than  five  years 
nor  more  than  15  years,  and  may  also  be 
fined  not  more  than  $300,000". 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  court,  in  impo^ng  sentence  for  a 
person  with  a  prior  conviction  under  this 
section,  shall  not  sentence  the  defendant  to 
probation,  nor  suspend  such  sentence,  and 
the  defendant  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
lease on  parole  until  he  has  served  not  less 
than  five  years.". 

(b)  SecUon  3353(c)  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  fifth 
comma  and  that  precedes  the  first  period, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  person 
ShaU  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years 


nor  more  than  IS  years,  and  may  also  be 
fined  not  more  than  $300,000". 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  court,  in  Imposing  sentence 
for  a  person  with  a  prior  conviction  under 
this  section,  shall  not  sentence  the  defend- 
ant to  probation,  nor  suspend  such  sen- 
tence, and  the  defendant  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  release  on  parole  until  he  has  served 
not  less  than  five  years.". 

ATToaiirr  oKKKaAL  utroar 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  de- 
tailing possible  changes  \n  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence,  the  Federal  Rules  of 
C^riminal  Procedure,  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procediuv,  and  other  Federal  court- 
room, prosecutorial,  and  investigative  proce- 
dures which  would  facUlUte  the  participa- 
tion of  child  witnesses  in  cases  involving 
child  abuse  and  sexual  exploitation. 

(b)  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  shall  consider  such  changes  as— 

(1)  use  of  closed-circuit  cameras,  two-way 
mirrors,  and  other  out-of-court  statements; 

(2)  judicial  discretion  to  circumscribe  use 
of  harassing,  overly  complex,  and  confusing 
questions  against  child  witnesses; 

(3)  use  of  videotape  in  investigations  to 
reduce  repetitions  of  interviews; 

(4)  streamlining  investigative  procedures; 
and 

(5)  improved  training  of  prosecutorial  and 
investigative  staff  in  special  problems  of 
child  witnesses. 

RSQUiitsMKirT  OP  DrrAn,XD  psi  orrxMSB 

CLASSinCATIOH  STSTKM 

Sk.  8.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  modify 
the  classification  system  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  in  Its 
IntersUte  Identification  Index,  and  by  Iden- 
tification Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  In  Its  Criminal  FUe,  with  re- 
spect to  offenses  Involving  sexual  exploita- 
tion of  children  by— 

(1)  including  in  the  description  of  such  of- 
fenses the  age  of  the  victim  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  victim  to  the  offenders;  and 

(3)  classifylDg  such  offense  by  using  a  uni- 
form definition  of  a  child. 

MDIBXHSHn*  or  ADVISORY  BOASD  ON  MUSIHO 

chuhrxn 

Sk.  0.  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  405  of  the 
Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  (Title  IV 
of  Public  Law  OS-415),  as  added  by  section 
660  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1084  (Public  Law  98-473)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "0  members"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "10  members"; 

(3)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  (5); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(4)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  One  member  position  to  be  filled  by 
the  parents  of  a  missing  child  to  be  selected 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  child  abuse  prevention  and 
their  contributions  In  the  area  of  missing 
children.".* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BxTMPXBB,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Mxl- 
CHXR.  Mr.  Prozkisx.  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  OORX.  Mr.  DiCow- 
cnn,  and  Mr.  Rocxxtkllzr): 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any 


deduction  for  advertising  or  other  pro- 
motion expenses  with  respect  to  arms 
sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
i^pnisz  ooimACToa  ADTxansiHa  czpnisn 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  with 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Btjkfcrs,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Mn^THPt,  Mr.  Proxmirs, 
Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Oork,  Mr.  DcCoHCun. 
and  Mr.  Rockxtsllsr.  Is  very  simple. 
It  eliminates  the  tax  deductions  that 
defense  contractors  presently  enjoy 
for  public  relations  costs.  This  Is  a 
small  but  Important  step  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  the 
Congress  is  Interested  In  controlling 
the  costs  of  defense. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
a  deduction  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  of  doing  business.  The  de- 
fense Industry  seUs  almost  entirely  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment:  therefore, 
little  advertising  and  promotion  is  nec- 
essary. 

The  question  comes  to  mind:  Why 
treat  defense  contractors  differentljr? 
Well.  Mr.  President,  defense  contrac- 
tors are  already  treated  differently. 
What  other  companies  have  their  re- 
search and  development  costs  paid 
for?  What  other  companies  have  gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  In  which  to 
conduct  business?  What  other  compa- 
nies receive  90  percent  of  their  costs 
each  month?  What  other  companies 
have  a  public  law  to  provide  "Extraor- 
dinary Contractual  Relief  Costs?" 

For  many  months,  stories  about 
waste  and  possible  fraud  continue  to 
flood  the  front  pages  of  this  Nation's 
newspapers.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense continues  to  flounder  in  at- 
tempts to  correct  these  abuses.  The 
latest  is  a  "Certificate  of  Overhead 
Costs"  to  be  signed  by  a  corporate  offi- 
cial verifying  the  contents  of  their 
claims.  It  is  very  unclear  as  to  what  of- 
ficial must  sign,  what  the  penalty 
would  be  and  to  whom  it  would  be 
charged.  DOD  also  recently  published 
changes  In  Its  regulations  to  control 
the  present  practice  of  collecting 
public  relations  costs  in  the  contracts. 
And  yet,  the  reports  of  abuse  continue 
to  mount. 

In  1985.  54,000  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supervising  15  million 
contracts,  according  to  the  recent 
series  In  the  Washington  Post.  There 
are  20,000  prime  contractors  and 
150,000  subcontractors  and  vendors. 
The  purchasing  rules  alone  nimiber 
7,500  pages. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  time  I 
am  not  In  the  least  convinced  that  we 
can  get  a  handle  on  the  Immense  prob- 
lem of  defense  contract  accounting. 
This  Mil  would  at  least  insure  that 
contractors  cannot  collect  for  advertis- 
ing and  other  public  relations  costs 
and  then  turn  around  and  deduct 
them  as  ordinary  business  costs  from 
their  taxes.  The  American  public  de- 
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serves  a  better  deal  than  the  defense 
corporations  presently  seem  willing  to 
give. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  sending  a  strong  signal  to  the 
defense  industry  that  It  Is  long  past 
time  to  assist  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  insure  the  strongly 
possible  defense  posture  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this   bill   be  printed   in   the 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoHD,  as  follows: 

S.  9M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejtTttentative*  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  rx  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itenu  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SIC  »ta  ARMS  SALIS  PBOMOTION  KXPKN8K8. 

"(a)  OnrKkAL  Ruia.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  chapter  for  any  arms 
sale  promotion  expense. 

"(b)  Asms  Sauc  Promotioii  Exratsa.— Por 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  lit  GcnaAi.— The  term  'arms  sale  pro- 
motion expense'  means  any  amount  other- 
wise allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  any  advertisement  primarily  for  pur- 
poses of — 

"(I)  promoting  the  sale  of  arms,  or 

"(11)  informing  or  Influencing  the  general 
public  (or  any  segment  thereof)  with  re- 
spect to  defense  expenditures,  or 

"(B)  any  of  the  following  Incurred  or  pro- 
vided primarily  for  purposes  described  In 
BUtNMragraph  (A>— 

"(I)  travel  expenses  (Including  meals  and 
lodging), 

"(II)  any  amount  attributable  to  soods  or 
services  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation  or  to  the  use  of  a  facility  in  con- 
nection with  the  providing  of  such  goods  or 
servloes, 

"(111)  gifts,  or 

"'(Iv)  other  promotion  expenses. 

'"(2)  Asms.— The  term  'arms'  means  any 
arm.  ammunition,  or  implement  of  war  des- 
ignated in  the  munitions  list  published  pur- 
suant to  the  Military  Sectirlty  Act  of  1954. 

"(c)  RaoTTUiTiOHS.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  n«y  be  neces- 
nry  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VS.  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec    380H.    Arms    sales    promotion    ex- 
penses.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoRSf]  in  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  weapons  makers  from  passing 
along  to  the  Oovemment  their  public 
relations  and  advertising  costs.  This 


legislation  would  disallow  business  ex- 
pense deductions  for  money  spent  ad- 
vertising or  promoting  the  sale  of  any 
weapons  system  to  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. 

Current  Pentagon  regulations  are 
sufficiently  ambiguous  to  permit  con- 
tractors to  blU  the  Oovemment  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  recover 
their  public  affairs  costs.  The  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  and  the  Oener- 
al  A(Xounting  Office  recently  estimat- 
ed that  this  costs  taxpayers  $140  mil- 
lion each  year.  Another  OAO  review 
of  13  contractors  placed  the  flgiire  at 
$500  million.  Even  assuming  the  more 
conservative  figure  is  correct,  we  are 
dealing  with  sufficient  funds  to  pur- 
chase 7,000  antitank  missiles  for  the 
Army,  140  Harpoon  anti-ship  missiles 
for  the  Navy,  or  7  F-16  fighter  planes 
for  the  Air  Force. 

Instead  of  supporting  our  soldiers  in 
the  field— where  it  belongs— this 
money  now  Is  buying  plastic  models  of 
mllltsiry  equipment;  glossy  advertise- 
ments in  trade  magazines  and  general 
publications:  and  exhibit  space  in  mili- 
tary trade  shows. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Pentagon  has 
attempted  to  revise  the  regulations  re- 
sponsible for  this  significant  loophole. 
The  current  fiscal  situation,  however, 
requires  immediate  action  to  close  it. 
At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  cut  back  or  eliminate  so  many 
worthwhile  domestic  programs,  we 
cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to  such  a  bla- 
tant waste  of  Oovemment  resources. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  prohibit 
business  expense  deductions  for  any 
advertisements  promoting  weapons 
sales  to  the  United  States.  We  simply 
do  not  need  to  subsidize  slick  media 
spreads,  especially  when  the  advertis- 
ing promotes  weapons  we've  been 
buying  for  years  from  a  single  source. 
What's  the  point  of  it? 

Weapons  advertising  doesn't  influ- 
ence Oovemment  officials  who  make 
procurement  decisions.  In  fact,  the 
Oovemment  is  not  the  Intended  recipi- 
ent of  these  ad  campaigns  at  all.  The 
real  purpose  is  to  get  the  company's 
name  before  the  public,  generate 
name  recognition,  and  thereby  pro- 
mote the  firm's  other  products  or  serv- 
ices. When  viewed  In  this  light,  there 
simply  is  no  way  to  Justify  any  taxpay- 
er subsidy  f  o  such  advertising  costs. 

This  legislation  also  would  disallow 
business  deductions  for  promotional 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses. 
Moreover,  it  would  discontinue  subsi- 
dizing expenditures  for  gifts  such  as 
models  and  calendars,  even  when  less 
than  the  current  $26  business-gift 
maximum.  Otir  Nation's  military 
needs  high-quality  weaponry,  not  plas- 
tic models  of  it.  It  needs  the  best  avail- 
able tanks,  shliM,  and  planes,  not  a 
media  blitz  about  them.  In  short,  our 
defense  dollars  should  be  subsidizing 
muscle,  not  Madison  Avenue. 


Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  follow  Senator  Borer's  lead 
by  approving  this  much-needed  reform 
legislation.  We  need  to  stop  defense 
contractorj  from  passing  their  adver- 
tising expenses  along  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  that 
my  speech  be  Inserted  in  the  Rccors 
following  the  remarks  on  this  subject 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Borot. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  months  the  press  has  car- 
ried what  seems  to  be  almost  dally  ac- 
counts of  more  than  questionable  bill- 
ing practices  by  defense  contractors 
and  extremely  lax  oversight  of  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  £>efense. 
This  waste  of  our  defense  dollars  sick- 
ens and  angers  me.  How  can  this  occur 
at  a  time  of  record  Federal  deficits,  at 
a  time  when  the  Congress,  In  trying  to 
bring  the  budget  back  into  balance,  is 
having  to  cut  deeply  into  domestic 
programs  on  one  hand  and  is  asked  to 
increase  defense  spending  on  the 
other?  It  is  incredible  to  me,  and  it  is 
Impossible  to  explain  to  my  constitu- 
ents. Among  the  numerous  letters  I 
have  received  from  Kentucklans  on 
the  subject  has  come  the  suggestion 
that  if  private  businesses  operated  the 
way  the  Defense  Department  does, 
they  would  be  bankrupt,  and  I  cannot 
argue  with  that. 

We  must  try  to  get  control  of  the  de- 
fense contracting  system.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  do 
this,  but  at  the  very  least  we  are  going 
to  need  direction  from  the  President, 
plus  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Service  Secretar- 
ies and  the  Congress.  Stricter  over- 
sight is  certainly  necessary,  but  it  will 
not  come  from  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment unless  there  is  pressure  from 
the  top.  While  I  do  not  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  involve  itself 
in  actual  oversight  of  defense  con- 
tracts, we  can  tighten  laws  and  guide- 
lines and  perhaps  even  reduce  the  De- 
partment's budget  so  that  it  will  treat 
our  tax  dollars  a  little  less  cavalierly. 

I  have  notice  that  several  commit- 
tees are  investigating  these  latest  re- 
ported abuses  by  defense  contractors, 
and  I  am  sure  that  some  corrections  in 
the  system  will  result  from  this.  Addi- 
tionally, a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  ideas  on  how  to  tum  around  the 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  that  appears, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  l>e  more  flagrant 
than  originally  anticipated.  I  am  Join- 
ing their  efforts  today  as  I  cosponsor 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma legislation  designed  to  close  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  bill,  which  I  recommend  to.  my 
colleagues,  would  eliminate  the  ability 
of  defense  contractors  to  deduct  public 
relations  expenses  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. The  Code  provides  deduction 
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for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of 
doing  business.  But  the  defense  indus- 
try sells  almost  exclusively  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  so  why  is  advertising 
necessary,  and  why  should  we  pay  for 
it?  Furthermore,  as  a  double  whammy, 
these  contractors  bill  the  defense  de- 
partment for  advertising  and  other 
public  relations  costs,  and  then  tum 
around  and  deduct  them  from  their 
taxes. 

If  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the  list 
of  items  billed  as  the  cost  of  doing 
business  is  shocking:  Cotmtry  club 
fees,  dlimer  parties,  babj^ttlng  ex- 
penses, golf  shirts,  hats,  and  promo- 
tional giveaways.  To  my  mind,  these 
are  not  legitimate  tax-deductible  ex- 
penses. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  wlU  Join  us  in 
sending  a  strong  signal  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  to  the  defense  indus- 
try that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  more,  a  lot  more,  for 
their  defense  dollar. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  The  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861- 
1865;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

DAOGHRKS  OP  UHIOH  VRnAHS  OP  THX  CIVIL 
WAS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  offer  a  bill 
today  which  would  grant  "The  Daugh- 
ters of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  1861-1865"  a  Federal  charter. 

We  who  live  here  in  Washington  or 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  here  are  re- 
minded more  often  than  most  Ameri- 
cans of  the  great  struggle  years  ago 
which  first  divided  our  Nation  and 
then  inseparably  bound  it  together. 
One  does  not  have  to  venture  far  in 
any  direction  from  this  Chamber  to 
find  a  monument  or  marker  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  participated  in 
that  struggle.  Many  of  the  major  bat- 
tlefields of  the  Civil  War  are  located 
Just  a  short  drive  from  Washington 
and  today  provide  scenic  parks  In 
which  to  spend  a  relaxing  day. 

The  Civil  War  is  part  of  our  rich 
American  heritage  and  its  events  and 
outcome  should  be  remembered  by  all 
Americans. 

One  organization  which  has  worked 
hard  to  preserve  this  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  is  "The  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861- 
1865."  This  fine  organization  of  7,000 
members  nationwide  encourages  the 
preservation  of  historic  sites  and  the 
construction  and  preservation  of 
monuments  commemorating  the  stnig- 
gle  between  the  North  and  South.  It 
maintains  a  museum  of  Civil  War  his- 
tory and  a  library  containing  official 
documents  of  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as 
artifacts,  biographies,  and  personal  ac- 
coiuits  of  the  conflict.  Both  are  open 
free  of  charge  to  the  public. 


The  efforts  of  The  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  go 
well  beyond  preserving  the  Civil  War 
as  part  of  our  history.  Members  also 
care  for  veterans  of  all  wars  through 
volunteer  programs  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  centers  and  In 
homes  and  other  institutions  main- 
tained by  our  States  for  the  welfare  of 
our  veterans.  The  organization  also 
conducts  scholarship  programs  at  the 
State  and  national  levels,  encourages 
contests  of  educational  merit,  and 
works  with  other  groups  devoted  to 
American  history,  veterans'  affairs, 
and  community  interests. 

I  first  heard  of  the  many  efforts  of 
this  fine  organization  through  one  of 
its  leading  members  and  a  fellow  Ne- 
braskan.  Leah  Way. 

"The  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  1861-1865"  is  an  orga- 
nization that  merits  the  recognition  of 
the  Congress  and  all  Americans.  The 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter  this 
year,  the  centennial  of  the  organiza- 
tion's existence,  would  be  a  most  Kp- 
propriate  gesture. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP: 

S.  988.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices from  requiring  certain  physician 
certifications  relating  to  inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  and  to  allow  physicians 
to  charge  Medicare  beneficiaries  with- 
out regard  to  the  fee  freeze  if  the  pa- 
tient chooses  to  pay  the  physician 
from  private  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  physi- 
cians to  charge  Medicare  beneficiaries 
without  regard  to  the  fee  freeze  if  the 
patient  chooses  to  pay  the  physician 
from  private  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MXDICAHX  LE0I8LATIOH 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  amend 
the  physician  services  part  of  the  Med- 
icare Program.  The  bills  will  correct 
several  problems  in  the  operation  of 
this  program  which  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Wyoming  physi- 
cians. 

The  first  bill  Involves  the  so-called 
penalty  statement  which  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  re- 
quires physicians  with  Medicare  pa- 
tients to  sign.  The  form  is  basically  a 
statement  by  phsrslclans  that  they  are 
not  crooks.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
demeaning  or  arrogant  exercise  of  bu- 
reaucratic power. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
form  is  required  because  the  Inspector 
General  at  HHS  and  other  authorities 
are  worried  that  physicians  might 
abuse  the  Medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment sjmtem.  The  abuse  would  result 
from  alleged  misdiagnosis  and  utiliza- 
tion of  unnecessary  services.  However, 
there  are  already  several  means  by 


which  the  physicians  are  either  self- 
policed  or  independently  reviewed.  For 
each  hospital  patient.  Medicare  or  oth- 
erwise, a  phjrsician  must  sign  the  chart 
indicating  the  medical  problem  and 
method  of  treatment.  Also,  PRO'S 
review  Medicare  cases.  The  penalty 
statement  is  obviously  uncalled  for, 
and  the  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
prohibit  HCFA  from  requiring  that 
phsrslcians  sign  such  forms,  either  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  an  annual  basis,  or 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

The  second  biU  involves  the  Medi- 
care phydclan  fee  freeze  which  was  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  deficit  reduction 
of  1984.  Under  the  act,  physicians 
cannot,  for  a  15-month  period,  charge 
Medicare  patients  a  fee  higher  than 
what  was  charged  during  a  base 
period.  This  is  similar  to  the  fee  freeze 
which  was  tried  back  in  1971  when 
wage  and  price  controls  were  ineffec- 
tively used  to  bring  inflation  under 
controL  In  the  next  few  days,  we  may 
vote  here  in  the  Senate  to  further 
extend  the  physician  fee  freeze. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  re- 
sponds to  one  small  problem  with  the 
freeze.  The  fee  freeze  is  in  effect  for 
every  Medicare  patient  seen  by  a  phy- 
sician. However,  some  Medicare-eligi- 
ble patients  do  not  participate  in  the 
Medicare  Program.  They  may  pay  for 
their  medical  expenses  out  of  pocket, 
or  they  may  still  be  working  and  are 
covered  by  private  insurance.  But,  the 
physician's  fees  are  frozen,  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  the  services  or  source  of 
payment.  My  bill  simply  unfreezes  the 
phyjdcians  whenever  their  Medicare- 
eligible  patients  have  their  medical  ex- 
penses paid  by  a  means  other  than 
Medicare. 

Both  bins  provide  some  sanity  to  a 
very  confusing,  irritating  and  demoral- 
izing situation.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  »88 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
aecUon  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  not  require,  as  a 
condition  for  payment  for  Inpatient  hospital 
services,  that  a  physician  make  a  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  di- 
agnosis of  a  patient  who  received  inpatient 
hospital  services,  or  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  services.". 

(b)  Section  1842  (J)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
case  where  no  payment  is  made  or  requested 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar phyatdans'  services  involved.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  services  furnished 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conoreu  auevMed,  That  (a) 
Section  1842(J)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
case  where  no  payment  Is  made  or  requested 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar physlciajis'  services  involved.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
OoRTON.  and  Mr.  Stcvzns): 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  au- 
thorize program  support  and  certain 
ocean  and  coastal  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  991.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  certain  fish- 
eries activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

NATIONAL  OdAKIC  AND  ATlfOSPHaUC  ADMINIS- 
TXATION  RKAI7TRORIZATIOH  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my 
colleagues  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  Washington  [Mr.  Gohton], 
and  Alaska  [Mr.  STEvnfs],  two  bills  to 
provide  for  comprehensive  authoriza- 
tion of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration's  [NOAA] 
Fisheries  Programs,  Ocean  and  Coast- 
al Programs,  and  program  support 
functions. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  worked  to 
achieve  a  goal  of  bringing  all  of  NOAA 
under  active  authorization,  rather 
than  operating  under  a  standing  au- 
thorization. The  purpose  of  this  ap- 
proach is  to  ensure  that  NOAA  is  held 
fully  accountable  in  carrying  out  its 
activities  and  functions. 

This  year,  fimdlng  pressures  on  all 
Federal  agencies,  including  NOAA, 
will  be  quite  severe.  Funding  levels  are 
expected  to  be  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level.  The  bills  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  reflect  these  budget  con- 
cerns. Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  we 
direct  our  limited  resources  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

Reauthorization  hearings  on  NOAA 
are  expected  to  illuminate  the  areas 
and  programs  most  deserving  of  sup- 
port. The  bills  introduced,  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  NOAA  package,  freeze 
finding  levels  for  these  NOAA  pro- 
grams, setting  the  fiscal  year  1986 
level  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tion level  and  allowing  a  4.5-percent 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1987.  After  the 
hearing  process,  authorization  levels 
may  be  adjusted  or  shifted  to  reflect 
priorities  identified  during  the  hear- 
ings. 


The  Marine  Fisheries  Program  au- 
thorization provides  $64,710,000 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$67,621,950  for  fiscal  year  1987,  for 
NOAA's  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  Its 
duties  in  the  areas  of  information  col- 
lection and  analysis,  fishery  conserva- 
tion and  management,  and  State  and 
industry  assistance  programs.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  funding  needed  by  the 
fisheries  service  to  carry  out  these 
fimctions  is  authorized  under  several 
cyclical  authorizations,  the  primary 
one  being  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act 
[MPCMA]. 

The  fisheries  authorization  bill  also 
Includes  a  2-year  reauthorization  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  at  the  fiscal 
year  1985  appropriation  level  of 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$4,702,500  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

A  2-year  reauthorization  of  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  is 
also  provided  at  a  fimdlng  level  of 
$3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$3,657,500  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

NOAA's  Ocean  and  Coastal  Pro- 
grams and  program  support  functions 
are  contained  in  a  second  authoriza- 
tion bill.  In  the  area  of  program  sup- 
port, $47,954,000  is  provided  for 
NOAA's  overall  executive  manage- 
ment and  retirement  pay  for  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  NOAA  corps 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$50,111,930  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
NOAA's  marine  fleet  operations  are 
authorized  at  $64,886,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  $67,805,870  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Aircraft  support  services 
are  authorized  at  $12,744,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  $13,317,480  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  bill  proposes  to  fimd 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  at  the  fiscal 
year  1985  appropriation  level  of 
$630,350  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Title  II  contains  reauthorizations  of 
two  important  ocean  and  coastal  pro- 
grams, the  Ocean  Dumping  Research 
Program  carried  out  under  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  and  the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Planning  Act.  Also,  the  bill  authorizes 
$2,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$2,090,000  during  fiscal  year  1987,  for 
continuing  programs  associated  with 
development  of  ocean  mineral  re- 
sources. 

NOAA's  ocean  research  activities  are 
reauthorized  at  $28,471,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  $29,752,195  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Ocean  service  centers  such 
as  tide  data  surveys  and  operation  of 
ocean  service  centers,  are  authorized 
at  $20,314,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$21,228,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Final- 
ly, reauthorization  is  provided  for 
NOAA's  mapping,  charting,  and  geode- 
sy functions.  Including  production  and 
distribution  of  nautical  and  aeronauti- 
cal charts. 


The  authorization  levels  provided  in 
these  biUs  reflect  the  need  to  restrain 
Government  spending  and  still  provide 
essential  services.* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Chilis)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.    992.    A    bill    to    discontinue    or 
amend      certain      requirements      for 
agency   reports   to   Congress:   to   the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

CONOKKSSIONAL  RKrOBTS  KLIMINATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  along  with  Senators 
Roth  and  C^hilbs,  the  Congressional 
Reports  Elimination  Act  of  1985.  This 
legislation  is  modeled  after  the  Con- 
gressional Reports  Elimination  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-375)  and  is  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  agency  operations  by 
eliminating  or  modifying  recurring  re- 
ports to  Congress  which,  in  the  admin- 
istration's view,  no  long  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

Thousands  of  requirements  in  Feder- 
al law  require  agencies  to  make  recur- 
ring reports  to  Congress.  Periodically, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
[OMB]  review  these  requirements  to 
determine  if  they  are  serving  their 
original  purixwe.  Repeal  or  modlfl(»- 
tion  of  the  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirement is  recommended  if: 

A  report  no  longer  serves  its  original 
purpose: 

No  congressional  use  is  evident; 

The  information  is  available  to  Con- 
gress from  other  sources;  or 

The  cost  and  time  Involved  in  pre- 
paring the  report  outweigh  the  benefit 
of  the  report  to  the  public. 

In  this  case,  OMB  has  recommended 
repeal  of  185  requirements  and  modifi- 
cation of  49  others. 

Although  the  reports  slated  for 
repeal  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  reporting  requirements  now  in 
Federal  law,  I  am  well  aware  that  not 
everyone  in  the  Senate  may  agree  with 
OMB's  assessment  of  what  is  neces- 
sary and  what  is  not. 

Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Oovemment  Manage- 
ment, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
carefully  review  the  bill  and  distribute 
copies  of  it  to  each  of  the  affected 
committee  chairmen  for  their  com- 
ments. If  a  chairman  feels  a  report  is 
still  necessary,  we  want  to  know  about 
It.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  respect 
the  chairman's  interests.  I  hope  and 
trust,  however,  that  the  chairmen  will 
not  automatically  request  the  reten- 
tion of  reports  but  will  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  truly  needed. 
We  will  also  be  happy  to  consider  addi- 
tional reporting  requirements  which 
any  chairman  believes  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  move  quickly  on  this  matter. 
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since  it  is  estimated  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  save  the  Oovemment  over 
$10  million  each  year.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
for  the  occupational  training  of  dis- 
placed homemakers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DISPLACED  HOlCmAKKRS  OPPOHTUNITV  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Moth- 
er's Day  is  less  than  a  month  away;  on 
this  day  we  will  recognize  and  show 
our  formal  appreciation  for  the  mar- 
velous achievements  and  unselfish  ef- 
forts of  mothers  everywhere.  Mothers 
spend  innumerable  hours  caring  for 
children  and  ensuring  that  families 
have  warm,  comfortable  homes.  In  so 
doing,  they  have  often  sacrlfied  aca- 
demic and  employment  opportunites. 
To  be  sure,  these  full-time  homemak- 
ers have  greatly  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  American  families  and  have 
earned  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  us  all. 

Unfortunately,  these  deserving 
mothers  are  not  always  rewarded  for 
their  achievements  and  sacrifices.  In 
fact,  their  sacrifices  in  particular  place 
some  of  these  homemakers  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  death,  divorce,  or  disable- 
ment of  a  husband.  Suddenly,  these 
homemakers  must  enter  the  labor 
market  in  order  for  their  families  to 
subsist.  Since  these  displaced  home- 
makers  have  devoted  their  time, 
energy,  and  creativity  to  raising  and 
providing  a  home  for  a  family,  they 
often  do  not  possess  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  obtain  employment  outside  the 
home  at  wages  high  enough  to  main- 
tain a  family  alone.  Often,  they  must 
turn  to  forms  of  public  assistance.  In 
fact,  of  the  over  10  million  American 
families  headed  by  women,  50  percent 
must  resort  to  some  form  of  public  as- 
sis^&nc6 

Of  these  same  10  million  family 
heads,  41  percent  earn  less  than  $5,000 
per  year  and  60  percent  earn  less  than 
$10,000  per  year.  In  harsher  terms, 
over  half  of  the  American  families 
headed  by  women  exist  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  If  one  considers  the  num- 
bers involved  here— 6  million  women 
and  more  than  twice  that  many  chil- 
dren—it  is  apparent  that  we  need  to 
investigate  this  disturbing  problem 
and  take  steps  toward  its  resolution.  It 
is  time  our  gratitude  helped  pay  the 
rent. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  take  these 
steps.  We  can  provide  greater  opportu- 
nities for  these  displaced  homemakers 
to  receive  job  training.  This  training 
would  improve  their  ability  to  com- 
mand a  decent  wage,  thus  freeing 
these  women  from  their  dependence 
on  public  assistance.  With  these  ac- 
tions, we  would  greatly  bolster  these 
women's  sense  of  self-sufficiency  and 
self-worth. 


The  legislative  initiative  which  I  in- 
troduce today,  the  Displaced  Home- 
makers  Opportunity  Act,  would  pro- 
vide this  needed  assistance  by  expand- 
ing the  number  of  private  sector  Job 
training  opportimities  for  this  special 
category  of  women.  The  bUl  permits 
employers  to  claim  a  tax  credit  equal 
to  50  percent  of  wages  for  hiring  a  dis- 
placed homemaker  and  providing  on- 
the-job  training,  or  a  credit  worth  50 
percent  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
sending  a  displaced  homemaker  to  a 
qualified  independent  training  pro- 
gram. 

An  employer  may  also  take  a  credit 
for  upgrading  the  skUls  of  already  em- 
ployed displaced  homemakers  earning 
less  than  $10,000  per  year. 

The  credit  may  be  50  percent  of  the 
training  cost  if  release  time  is  provid- 
ed, or  40  percent  if  it  is  not. 

This  program  could  be  implemented 
using  IRS'  existing  administrative 
system,  so  it  would  not  require  new  of- 
fices or  significantly  more  personnel. 
Moreover,  since  the  training  program 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit, 
there  would  be  no  direct  Federal  Oov- 
emment expenditure  and  virtually  no 
waste — a  displaced  homemaker  is 
either  employed  and  being  trained  in  a 
Job  or  she  is  not.  It's  that  simple. 

With  this  legislation,  we  will  give 
these  displaced  homemakers  greater 
opportunities  for  meaningful  employ- 
ment and  Independence  from  public 
welfare  programs.  The  children  of 
these  displaced  homemakers  will  have 
some  sense  of  security  as  well  as  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  benefits,  satisfac- 
tion, and  ethics  of  work.  Furthermore, 
we  will  cease  to  penalize  these  moth- 
ers for  their  commendable  efforts  to 
be  good  mothers,  good  wives,  and  good 
homemakers. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  enacting  the  Displaced 
Homemakers  Opportunity  Act.  With 
this  legislation,  we  will  be  providing 
millions  of  American  women  with  a 
way  out  of  poverty  and  a  way  to 
achieve  a  true  sense  of  independence 
and  personal  worth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  the  biU  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hove  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a*tembled, 

SECTION  I.  BHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Displaced 
Homemaliers  Opportunity  Act". 

SEC  1.  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  Oenerai..— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credlta  al- 
lowable against  tax)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44H  the  following  new  section: 

-8EC  441  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER  CREDIT. 

"(a)  In  Oknxral— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 


against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  wages 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during 
such  taxable  year  to  displaced  homemaken 
who  received  on-the-job  training  from  the 
taxpayer,  or 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  to  a  qualified  training  organl- 
zatitm  for  the  provision  of  occupational 
training  services  to  displaced  homemakers. 
or 

"(3)  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  a  quali- 
fied training  organization  for  the  provision 
of  upgrade  occupational  training  services  to 
displaced  homemakers  who  are  compensat- 
ed displaced  homemakers.  but  whose  earn- 
ings do  not  exceed  tlO.OOO  per  annum,  or 

"(4)  40  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  a  quali- 
fied training  organization  for  the  provision 
of  upgrade  occupational  training  services  to 
displaced  homemakers  who  are  not  compen- 
sated displaced  homemakers.  and  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  $10,000  per  annum. 

■■(b)  LnOTATION.— 

"(1)  Only  wagb  and  amounts  pais 
within  i  tkar8  op  rnuxg  takxn  into  ac- 
cocNT.— Wages  or  other  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  any 
displaced  homemaker  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  under  this  section  If  such 
wages  or  amounts  are  paid  or  Incurred  more 
than  2  years  after  the  date  on  which  the 
taxpayer  first  paid  or  Incurred  wages  or 
other  amounts  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
placed homemaker  which  were  taken  into 
account  under  this  section. 

"(2)  No  CRXDrr  ir  ant  displacss  bomkmak- 

KR  OISCHARGB)  WITHOUT  RXASONABLE  CAUSE.— 

No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
for  the  taxable  year  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  was  allowed  a  credit 
under  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  pre- 
ceding such  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any 
displaced  homemaker.  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  discharged  such  dis- 
placed homemaker  without  reasonable 
cause  at  any  time  prior  to  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year. 

"(3)  Liability  por  tax.— 

"(A)  In  onfXRAL.— Except  as  provided  to 
subparagraph  (B),  the  credit  aUowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter,  over 

"(11)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  a  section  of  this  part  having  a  lower 
number  or  letter  designation  than  this  sec- 
tion, other  than  the  credits  allowable  by 
sections  31.  39.  and  43. 

Por  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  shall  not 
include  any  tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by 
this  chapter  under  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  53(a). 

"(B)  Spbcial  rulk  por  passtrroucb  op 
credit.- In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who— 

"(i)  owns  an  Interest  In  an  unlncorix>rated 
trade  or  business. 

"(11)  is  a  partner  to  a  partnership. 

"(ill)  is  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
or 

"(iv)  is  a  shareholder  to  an  electing  small 
bustoess  corporation  (withto  the  meaning  of 
section  137(b)). 

the  credit  aUowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
the    amount    determtoed    under    subpara- 
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graph  (A)  for  the  taxable  year  or  an  amount 
(aeparately  computed  wtth  respect  to  nich 
peraon'a  interest  In  such  trade  or  busineaa  or 
entity)  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  attribut- 
able to  that  portion  of  a  person'*  taxable 
Income  which  la  allocable  or  apportlonable 
to  the  person's  interest  in  such  trade  or 
business  or  entity. 

"(c)  DarunTiona.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"( I )  CoiraisAnB  otsrutcsD  bomkiiajcxi.— 
The  term  'compensated  displaced  homemak- 
er'  means  any  displaced  homemaker  who  is 
paid  wages  by  the  taxpayer  which— 

"(A)  are  for  not  leas  than  5  of  the  hours 
per  day  during  which  such  displaced  home- 
maker  receives  occupational  trainlnc  serv- 
ices from  a  qualified  training  organisation, 
and 

"(B)  are  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation 
the  taxpayer  pays  such  displaced  homemak- 
er  for  servloea  performed  when  such  dis- 
placed homemakcr  Is  not  receiving  such  oc- 
cupational training  servloea. 

"(3)  DlSFLACSD  HOMBlAKXa.— 

"(A)  In  amxAi.— The  term  'displaced 
homemaker*  means  any  individual  who- 
'd) was  a  homemaker  for  S  years. 

(U)  had  no  occupation  skills  or  Insufficient 
occupational  skills  on  the  date  on  which 
such  person  was  hired  by  the  taxpayer. 

(Ul)  entered  the  work  foree  due  to— 

"(I)  the  death  or  disability  of  the  wage- 
earning  spouse  of  such  person,  or 

"(II)  the  divorce  of  such  person  from  the 
wage-eamlng  siwuse,  and 

"(Iv)  is  employed  by  the  taxpayer  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Hfimwis  or  TAKoiTKO  aiours.— The 
term  'displaced  homemaker'  does  not  in- 
clude any  individual  with  respect  to  whom 
the  taxpayer  has  been  allowed  a  credit 
under  section  44B  for  any  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Ok-thx-job  xaAnraio.- The  term  "on- 
the-job  training'  means  any  occupational 
training  program  which  provides  a  displaced 
homemaker  with  the  general  training  and 
supervision  neceaaary  to  learn  the  specific 
tasks  required  for  satisfactory  performance 
of  the  work  that  comprises  an  occupation. 

"(4)  QuAUFixs  TaAiinxo  oaoxinzATioif.- 
The  term  .'qualified  training  organisation' 
means  any  organization  which  Is  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  qualified  to 
provide  occupational  training  services. 

"(6)    Occur ATIOMAL    TXAINUfO    sxxvicis.- 

The  term  'occupational  training  services'  In- 
cludes— 

"(A)  remedial  education  and  basic  occupa- 
tional skills  training. 

"(B)  job  counseling. 

"(C)  instltuUonalaklll  training. 

"(D)  programs  of  advanced  career  training 
which  provide  a  combination  of  on-the-job 
training  and  institutional  training  and 
internship  assignments  which  prepare  Indi- 
viduals for  career  employment, 

"(E)  programs  to  develop  work  habits  and 
other  services  to  Individuals  to  help  them 
obtain  and  retain  employment, 

"(F)  upgrading  of  occupational  sklUa. 

"(O)  retraining  of  occupational  skills,  and 

"(H)  literacy  training  and  bilingual  train- 
ing. 

"(6)  Waob.— The  term  "wages'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
3S<M(b)  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
dollar  limitation  contained  in  such  section). 

"(d)  DnnAL  or  Dousix  BxRxn-r.— No  de- 
duction or  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  Is  allowed 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  RKAPTxnix  or  Tax  BxifxriT.— 


"(1)  iMFoamoii  or  abditioral  tax.— If,  at 
any  time  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
for  which  the  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
placed homemaker,  the  taxt)ayer  discharged 
such  displaced  homemaker  without  reaaooa- 
ble  cause,  then  there  is  hereby  imposed  an 
additional  tax  on  the  income  of  the  taxpay- 
er which  shall  be  in  an  amount  determined 
with  respect  to  such  displaced  homemaker. 

"(3)  Amoukt  or  aiwitioiiai.  tax.— 

"(A)  In  onrxBAL.- The  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  any  displaced  homemaker  shall  t>e 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  excess  of— 

"(I)  the  income  tax  liability  of  the  taxpay- 
er for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  credit 
was  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  displaced  homemaker  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  portion  of  such 
credit  attributable  to  the  training  of  such 
displaced  homemaker),  over 

"(n)  the  income  tax  liability  of  the  tax- 
payer for  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(11)  Interest  on  the  excess  described  in 
clause  (i)  at  the  annual  rate  established 
under  section  M31  for  the  {>er1od  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  return  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  was  required  to  be  made  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  payment  of  such  addi- 
tional tax  is  made. 

"(B)  iJfcOMX  TAX  UABiLrrr.— For  piuposea 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  income  tax  li- 
ability' means  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter reduced  by  any  credit  allowable  against 
such  tax. 

"(3)  DoK  DATS.- The  additional  tax  Im- 
posed by  paragraph  (1)  shall  become  due 
and  payable  on  the  date  which  is  00  days 
after  the  date  such  tax  is  Imposed. 

"(4)  Statutx  of  umitatiohs.— If  an  addi- 
tional tax  is  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  such  additional  tax  shall  not  expire 
before  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the 
date  the  Secretary  Is  notified  (in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of  the  occurrence  which  gives  rise 
to  the  imposition  of  such  additional  tax;  and 

"(B)  such  additional  tax  may  be  assessed 
before  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment.". 

(b)  CoifroKMaia  AMzmmirrs.- 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44H  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  441.  Displaced  Homemaker  credit.". 

(3)  Section  80«e(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  dealgnatlon  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44H"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "44H,  and  441". 
ac  I.  cpRcnvE  dat*. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1083. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  faclllUt«  the  nation- 
al distribution  and  utilization  of  coal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

COAL  oirranuTioii  and  utiluatioii  act 
•  Mr,    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  facilitate  the  development  of 


coal  slurry  pipelines.  This  measure 
would  grant  the  Federal  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  those  interstate  coal 
pipeline  systems  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

More  than  ever  I  am  convinced  that 
the  development  of  alternative  modes 
of  transportation  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Coal  slurry,  in  particular,  is  a 
known  and  reliable  meth<xl  of  coal 
transport  which  is  economical  and 
causes  minimal  environmental  im- 
pacts. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  measure 
has  been  considered  since  1974.  This 
bill  Is  essentially  the  same  version  as 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  reported  favorably  In  the 
98th  Congress.  I  have  made  technical 
corrections,  eliminated  redundancies, 
and  added  a  new  section  to  allow  pipe- 
line operators  to  enter  into  long-term 
contracts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
GRKssioifAL  RccoRi)  followed  by  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

S.  004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  a**embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Distribution 
and  Utilization  Act  of  1086". 

nMoniaa  AMD  ruarosx 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that— 

(1)  the  continuing  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  sources  for  petrole- 
um and  petroleum  products  entails  grave 
national  security  rislu.  results  In  major  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficits,  and  increases  in- 
flation and  unemployment  in  the  domestic 
economy; 

(3)  the  United  States  possesses  extensive 
coal  reserves  that  must  be  produced,  distrib- 
uted, and  utilized  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  petroleum; 

(3)  domestic  coal  reserves  cannot  be  devel- 
oped and  used  for  fuel  unless  adequate 
transportation  systems  and  facilities  exist 
for  the  efficient  and  economic  distribution 
of  large  quantities  of  coal  across  great  dis- 
tances to  markets  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  at  competitive  prices; 

(4)  the  Nation's  coal  distribution  system 
must  Include  interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution systems  that  will  assist  the  Nation  in 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of 
coal  resources; 

(5)  the  construction  of  Interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  to  distribute 
domestic  coal  will  be  facilitated  by  granting 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  certain 
Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  systems; 

(6)  the  construction  of  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  is  a  public  use 
that  Justifies  granting  the  Federal  power  of 
eminent  domain  to  those  systems  for  which 
a  determination  of  national  interest  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(7)  the  water  resources  of  the  States  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  other  re- 
sources within  those  States,  and  State  water 
laws  or  terms  and  conditions  of  permits  and 
authorizations  for  the  appropriation,  use. 


and  diversion  of  water  that  restrict,  limit,  or 
condition  the  export  of  water  in  interstate 
coal  pipeline  distribution  systems  are  rea- 
sonable and  permissible  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  resources  and  the  public  in- 
terests of  States: 

(8)  State  water  law  and  interstate  com- 
pacts are  carefully  balanced  and  structured 
systems  for  the  allocation  of  water; 

(0)  the  national  Interest  Is  best  served  by 
developing  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribu- 
tion systems  pursuant  to  those  State  water 
laws,  interstate  compacts,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  interstate  allocation  of  water,  in- 
cluding, notwithstanding  any  adverse 
Impact  such  law  may  have  on  Interstate 
commerce,  laws  relating  to  or  prohibiting 
the  export  or  use  of  water  within  or  outside 
the  State  granting  or  denying  such  export 
or  use:  and 

(10)  the  need  for  a  national  coal  distribu- 
tion system  is  subservient  to  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  primacy  of  State  water  law. 
Interstate  compacts,  and  laws  governing  the 
Interstate  allocation  of  water. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  systems  by  granting  the  Feder- 
al power  of  eminent  domain  to  those  inter- 
state coal  pipeline  distribution  systems  that 
are  determined  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est: Provided.  That  such  development  is  sub- 
ject to  SUte  water  law,  intersUte  compacts, 
and  laws  governing  the  interstate  allocation 
of  water. 

DSniflTIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term— 

(1)  "coal"  means  any  of  the  recognized 
classifications  of  coal,  including  anthracite, 
bituminous,  semlbltumlnous.  subbltumln- 
ous,  and  lignite; 

(3)  "Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system"  means  any  pipeline  system  the  pri- 
mary economic  purpose  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state— 

(A)  from  one  or  more  points  outside  a 
SUte  to  one  or  more  points  within  a  State 
or  between  two  or  more  points  within  a 
State  through  another  State,  or 

(B)  from  one  or  more  points  within  Alaska 
to  one  or  more  points  In  a  foreign  country. 
Such  a  pipeline  system  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  coal 
that  enters  the  pipeline  system  is  delivered 
for  commercial  use  in  a  State  other  than 
Alaska,  in  a  territory  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  In  a  foreign  country. 

An  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  Includes  line  pipe,  valves,  pumping 
sUtions,  water  supply  pipelines,  and  such 
dewaterlng  facilities  as  are  necessary.  Such 
systems  shall  not  include  rail,  pori,  high- 
way, or  other  ancillary  coal-gathering  or 
coal-storage  facilities. 

(3)  "private  lands"  means  any  interest  In 
any  land  other  than  interests— 

(A)  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  or  agency 
thereof  or  owned  by  any  SUte  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof; 

(B)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  owned  by  an 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  subject  to  a  restraint 
against  alienation  imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes  or 

(C)  owned  by  a  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion esUblished  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  as  amended,  if  such 
land  was  transferred  to  such  corporation 
pursuant  to  said  Act; 

(4)  "right-of-way"  means  such  Interest  in 
private  lands,  excluding  any  Interest  In 
water,  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  construction. 


operation,  and  maintenance  of  an  IntersUte 
coal  pipeline  distribution  system; 

(5)  ""Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  his  successor, 

(6)  "SUte  "  means  a  SUte  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(7KA)  "SUte  water  law"  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  all  substantive  and  procedural 
SUte  constitutional  provisions,  statutory 
law,  judicial  decisions,  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  administrative  decisions  author- 
ized by  the  SUte  which  apply  to  water;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  SUte  water  law 
which  might  be  argued  to  be  invalid  as  an 
improper  burden,  Interference,  or  regulation 
of  intersUte  commerce,  such  SUte  water 
law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  for 
that  reason  insofar  as  such  law  applies  to 
the  expori  or  use  of  water  within  or  outside 
the  SUte  granting  or  denying  the  export  or 
use  of  water  for  any  IntersUte  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system.  SUte  water  law  in- 
cludes both  existing  law  and  that  new  law 
properly  enacted  or  created  in  the  future, 
ntmirr  domain  AiTTHoarrr 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  AOTBORITY  To  Makx  National 
INTXBXST  DrrauaNATiON.-  (1)  Upon  appli- 
cation of  any  person  proposing  to  construct 
an  intersUte  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system,  who  has  filed  and  secured  approval 
of  a  water  permit  or  acquired  other  appro- 
priate authorization  to  control,  reserve,  ap- 
propriate, purchase,  transfer,  use,  export, 
divert,  dedicate  or  claim  water  under  SUte 
water  law  as  provided  in  section  5,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  whether  the  con- 
struction of  such  system  is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  based  on  the 
record  as  a  whole,  taking  into  consideration 
each  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  FiNDiNos.- In  making  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  system— 

(1)  would  help  meet  national  needs  for 
coal  distribution  and  utilization  considering, 
among  other  matters,  alternative  routes,  or 
means  of  distributing  coal; 

(3)  would  enhance  competition  and  pro- 
vide new  market  outlets  and  opportunities 
for  coal  producers,  including  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers; 

(3)  would  contribute  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  encouraging  the  displacement  of  im- 
ported petroleum,  petroleum  products,  and 
coal  with  domestic  coal; 

(4)  would  result  in  economic  benefits  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  reduced  coal  transporUtlon  costs: 

(B)  reduced  wholesale  and  retail  electric 
rates;  and 

(C)  enhanced  reUabillty  of  suppUes  of 
both  coal  and  electric  energy;  and 

(B)  would  affect  the  environment,  com- 
pared to  the  environmental  ImpacU  of  alter- 
natives, including— 

(A)  railroad  traoaporutlon: 

(B)  alternative  pipeline  routes;  and 

(C)  coal  utlllxation  facilities.  Including 
electric  generating  planU  at  coal  mine  sites 
and  coal  gasification  plants. 

(c)  Small  and  Indkpbtdint  Coal  Pkoducxr 
Access.- (1)  For  purposes  of  protecting 
small  and  independent  coal  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  his 
determination  under  subsection  (a),  that 
the  applicant,  prior  to  application,  shall 
offer  to  make  available  to  such  producers 
the  lesser  of— 

(A)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  pipeline  ca- 
pacity of  the  proposed  IntersUte  coal  pipe- 
line distribution  system:  or 


(B)  that  portion  of  the  total  capacity  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  total  intersUte  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system  transportation 
demand  of  all  such  small  and  independent 
producers  located  in  the  geographic  region 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  served  by 
such  pipeline; 

under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
other  contracting  entitles. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "small  and  independent  coal  producer" 
means  a  coal  producer,  or  a  broker  or  coop- 
erative that  represenU  Individual  coal  pro- 
ducers— 

(A)  who  produced  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  or  less  of  coal  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
application  is  filed,  and 

(B)  are  not  affiliated  with  any  other  com- 
pany. For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a 
coal  producer  shall  be  treated  as  affiliated 
with  another  company  If  such  company  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with  such  coal  producer.  The  term 
'"control"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
provided  by  secUon  10103  of  UUe  40,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(d)  Procxbitkes.— <  1 )  Any  decision  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  presenUtlon  of  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code.  If  the  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, decides  to  hold  hearings,  the  Secretary 
shall  expedite  such  hearings  and  proceed- 
ings, and  shall  schedule  all  hearings,  pro- 
posed findings  and  conclusions,  exceptions 
and  any  recommended  decisions  so  that  the 
Secretary's  final  decision  under  this  section  . 
shall  be  Issued  and  completed  within  eight- 
een months  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  a 
complete  application,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may,  for  good  cause,  extend  such  eight- 
een-month period  for  additional  periods  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days. 

(3)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
appUcatlcm  for  a  determination  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
whether  the  application  contains  all  of  the 
information  required  for  iU  consideration 
whereupon  he  shall,  within  seven  days,  pub- 
lish notice  of  receipt  of  the  appllcaUon  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shaU 
further  notify  the  Governor  of  each  State 
in  which  the  IntersUte  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution system  will  be  located.  Each  notifica- 
tion shall  Identify  the  lands  over  which  the 
IntersUte  coal  pipeline  distribution  system 
Is  to  be  constructed  or  operated  and  the 
water  source  to  be  used.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  aU  of  the  required  informa- 
tion is  not  in  the  application,  he  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  applicant  of  all  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  appUcation  and  provide  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  such  applicant  to 
provide  additional  Information. 

(3)  Each  aivllcant  for  such  a  determina- 
tion shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministrative and  other  costs  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  in  processing  the  appUcation  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall,  by  rule, 
prescribe. 

(e)  AjfTrrausT  Review.— (1)  Not  later  than 
ten  days  after  any  application  for  a  determi- 
nation under  this  section  is  received  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion and  shall  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  copy  of  such  application  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  request.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
conduct  an  antitrust  review  to  determine 
the  likely  effects  upon  competition  of  ap- 
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proval  of  luch  kppllcAtlon.  and  not  Uter 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dasra  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  luch  notification  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  resiiits  of  such 
review,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  concerning  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote competition.  No  application  may  be 
determined  to  be  In  the  national  interest 
under  this  section  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
advises  the  Secretary  in  writing  that,  on  the 
basis  of  such  review,  approval  of  such  appli- 
cation Is  not  consistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws. 

(2)  For  the  purpoae  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
tenn— 

(A)  "antitrust  lawa"  has  the  meaning  such 
term  has  under  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(IS  D,fl,C.  12):  and 

(B)  "antltnist  review"  has  the  meaning 
the  term  "antitrust  Investigation"  has  under 
section  2  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Prooeas  Act 
(15U,fi.C,  1311). 

(f)  EKnmrr  Domaut  AuTBoamr.— <1)  Any 
person  proposing  to  build  an  Interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
may.  after  making  (ood  faith  efforts  to  ac- 
quire such  rlghta-of-way  by  negotiations  be- 
tween such  person  and  private  landowners, 
acquire  rights-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or 
through  private  lands  by  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  lands  are  located  or  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  State  in  which  such  lands  are 
located.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way  under  this  section,  such 
action  or  proceeding  shall  conform  to  the 
laws,  practices,  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  general  eminent  domain  law  of  the 
State  where  the  property  Is  situated,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  any  such  State  law,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure,  the  effect  of  which  would 
prohibit  any  acquisition  under  this  section, 
or  which  discriminates  against  Interstate 
coal  pipeline  distribution  systems,  such 
State  law,  practice,  or  procedure  shaU  not 
be  applicable. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  any  person  to  acquire  any 
water  right  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  granted  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  No  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  constructed  pursiiant  to  the  authori- 
ties of  this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  Federal  project  for  purposes  of  the  appli- 
cation for  or  assignment  of  water  rights. 

(4)  Unless  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  acquisition  of  right-of- 
way  and  reasonable  planning  is  made  to 
mifiimia*  harm  resulting  from  the  acquisi- 
tion, no  such  right-of-way  may  be  acquired 
through  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  this  Act  If  such  right-of-way 
la  over,  under,  upon,  or  through— 

(A)  lands  of  National.  State,  or  local  his- 
toric significance  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  officials  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof;  or 

(B)  lands  held  by  a  qualified  organisation 
as  defined  In  section  170<h)<3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Code  of  1954  primarily 
for  wildlife  refuge,  sanctuary,  recreational 
or  natural  resource  conservation  purpoMs. 

(g)  ALTButATTvt  Rouns— (1)  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
applicant  from  amending  his  application  to 
request  a  right-of-way  over  any  alternative 
route. 


(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  reloca- 
tion of  any  right-of-way  sought  pursuant  to 
this  Act  upon  a  showing  that— 

(A)  such  relocation  Is  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  realise  fuUy  the  value 
of  Its  mineral  interest: 

(B)  such  alternative  route  Is  available:  and 

(C)  such  relocation  would  not  result  In  un- 
reasonable expense. 

<h)  Psntswr  poa  Fkobbal  Coal.— <1)  Each 
application  for  a  determination  of  national 
interest  filed  purvuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  list  each  Instance  where  the  proposed 
right-of-way  crosses  lands  wherein  the 
United  States  maintains  a  mineral  interest 
regarding  coal  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Federal  coal").  Not  later  than  ten  days 
after  any  such  application  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  fUlng  of 
such  application  and  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  a  copy  of  such 
application  and  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  request. 

(2  MA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
evaluate  the  effects  of  approval  of  such  ap- 
plication upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  realise  the  value  of  such  mineral 
Interest  as  a  result  of  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall— 

(I)  establish  terms  and  conditions  neces- 
sary to  minimi«»  the  Impact  of  such  right- 
of-way  on  the  establishment  of  logical 
mining  units:  and 

(II)  determine  the  extent  to  which  alterna- 
tive routes  are  available  which  would  mini- 
mize the  Impact  of  granting  the  right-of- 
way  on  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  realize  the  value  of  Federal  coal. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tablish the  fair  market  value  of  the  Federal 
coal  precluded  from  being  recovered  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  right-of-way.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  also  establish 
the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  fair  marlcet 
value  of  Federal  coal  which  wUl  be  more 
costly  to  recover  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
right-of-way. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  estab- 
lish such  terms  and  conditions  requiring  the 
applicant  to  pay  the  United  States  the 
amount  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

(1)  Rnxs  Ajrs  RiotTLATioiis.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  expeditious 
exercise  of  the  authority  granted  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(j)  AoomoRAL  RcquiimfEirr.— In  Imple- 
menting this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  210  of 
Public  Law  00-537.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C, 
1011). 

nUMACT  OP  BTATB  WATIK  LAW 

Sk.  5.  (a)  No  person,  legal  entity,  or  gov- 
ernmental entity  (Including  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof),  their 
agents,  permittees,  licensees,  or  transferees, 
or  any  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system,  shall  control,  reserve,  appropriate, 
purchase,  transfer,  use.  divert,  dedicate,  dis- 
pose of.  distribute,  acquire,  exercise,  export 
or  claim  water,  or  any  right  or  interest 
therein,  for  expori  or  use  within  or  outside 
the  State  granting  or  denying  the  export  or 
use  of  water  In  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system,  unless  such  oontrol,  res- 
ervation, appropriation,  purchase,  transfer, 
use,  diversion,  dedication,  disposal,  distribu- 
tion, acquisition,  exerolse,  export  or  claim 
takes  place  purstiant  to  and  In  compliance 
with  the  State  water  law  of  that  State,  Such 
State  water  law  shall   be  enforoed  even 


though  enforcement  would  result  in  the 
failure  to  build  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system,  and  even  though  it 
would  result  in  uneven  and  disparate  effects 
on  Interstate  commerce. 

(b)  In  full  recognition  of  Its  powers  under 
Article  I,  secUon  8.  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution.  Congress  expressly  delegates 
to  the  States  the  power  to  regulate  the  use 
or  export  of  water  in  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  systems,  through  State  water 
laws,  notwithstanding  any  adverse  Impact 
such  delegation  may  have  on  Interstate 
commerce  or  on  any  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system.  This  delegation  ex- 
pressly Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  provi- 
sions of  State  water  law  which  provide  for 
the  establishment  or  exercise  of  terms  or 
conditions  (including  terms  or  conditions 
terminating  use  or  relating  to  or  prohibiting 
the  export  of  water)  on  permits  or  authori- 
sations for.  Interests  in,  or  rights  to  control, 
reservation,  appropriation,  purchase,  trans- 
fer, use,  diversion,  dedication,  disposal,  dis- 
tribution, acquisition,  exercise,  export  or 
claim  of  water  for  the  export  or  use  in  any 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  act  shaU— 

(1)  Impair  the  validity  of  or  preempt  any 
provision  of  state  water  law,  or  of  any  Inter- 
state compact  governing  water 

(2)  alter  the  righu  of  any  SUte  to  tu  ap- 
portioned share  of  the  waters  of  any  body 
of  surface  or  groundwater,  whether  deter- 
mined by  past  or  future  Interstate  compacts, 
or  by  past  or  future  legislative  or  final  Judi- 
cial allocations: 

(3)  preempt  or  modify  any  State  or  Feder- 
al law  or  interstate  compact  dealing  with 
water  quality  or  disposskl: 

(4)  confer  upon  any  non-Federal  entity 
the  ability  to  exercise  any  Federal  right  to 
the  waters  of  any  stream  or  to  any  ground 
water  resources;  or 

(5)  affect  water  rights  of  any  Indian  or 
Indian  tribe  which  were  established  by  the 
setting  aside  of  a  reservation  by  treaty,  ex- 
ecutive order,  agreement  or  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  No  waters  to  which  a  Federal  right  can 
be  asserted  shall  be  used  or  exported  In  any 
Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system, 
unless  authorized  pursuant  to  and  subject 
to  State  water  law  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a). 

APPUCATIOR  OP  STATS  AXS  LOCAL  LAWS  OTHIX 
THAJI  STATS  WATKS  LAW 

Sbc.  0.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Impair 
the  validity  of  or  preempt  any  State  or  local 
law,  regulation,  or  rule  of  law  pertaining  to 
the  location,  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  an  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system  except  where  such  State 
or  l(x^  law.  regulation,  or  rule  of  law  dis- 
criminates against  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  systems. 

(b)  Access  to  water  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system  shall  be  governed  by 
State  laws  and  procedures  except  where 
such  State  laws  and  procedures  would  dis- 
criminate against  such  i 


DiTOKoaoDin)  coRsnncnoii 
Sbc.  7.  All  coal  pipelines  granted  Federal 
powers  of  eminent  domain,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  for  rights-of-way  and 
extensions  thereof  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consistent  with  environ- 
mental protection,  safety,  and  good  engi- 
neering and  technological  practices,  be  lo- 
cated underground,  and  the  person  holding 
such  right  of  Federal  eminent  domain  shall 
replace  sufficient  topeoll  on  disturbed  areas 


so  that  a  vegetative  cover,  comprised  of 
native  species  where  practicable,  can  be  re- 
esUbllshed  at  least  equal  in  extent  of  cover 
as  that  which  sustained  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion in  the  area. 

coirriHuiMO  jxtkisoictior  op  stati  public 
nriLiTT  ooMMissioirs 

Ssc.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  forms  of  automatic 
passthrough  of,  or  preempt  the  ratemaUng 
authority  of  any  SUte  utility  regulatory 
agency  or  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  with  respect  to  costs  related  to 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
any  IntersUte  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system,  whether  or  not  such  costs  have  been 
provided  for  by  contract  between  a  utility 
and  the  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  operator. 

LIKTTATIOII  O*  PUBTHm  uovlatioii 

Skc.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  further  regulation 
of,  or  to  relate  to  or  otherwise  affect  the 
regulation  of,  Interstate  common  carriers. 

appucabilitt  op  nrvnomtBirTAL  cortbol 

LAWS 

Sbc.  10.  Any  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution system  authorised  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  4M  et  seq.).  and  any 
other  applicable  Federal  envlrotunental  con- 
trol laws. 

WATKB  DISCHABOB  BBQtTIBBlIXIITS 

Sbc.  U.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  find- 
ings pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  his 
consideration  of  the  application  for  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (4Ka),  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  person  applying  for  such  de- 
termination shall  provide  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  shaU  require  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  ability  of  the  proposed 
Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system 
to  comply  wUh  Federal  water  discharge  re- 
quirements. The  Administrator  shall  have 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notification  to  conduct 
such  review  and  to  advise  the  Secretary 
with  respect  thereto.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  Issue  any  findings  pursuant  to  section  4 
unless  he  has  received  a  report  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  advising  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  It  can  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  water  discharge  can  meet 
the  requlremenU  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act, 

ACCBSS  TO  COAL  PIPBUNB  TBAH8POBTATIOR 

coimtA(7rs 
Sbc.  12.  (aKl)  By  filing  a  contract  between 
a  prospective  shipper  and  a  pipeline  carrier 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission), within  ten  business  days  of  signing 
said  contract,  any  person  operating  or  pro- 
posing to  operate  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  one  or  more  shippers  of  coal  to  provide 
transportation  under  specified  rates,  terms 
and  conditions  but  may  not  unreasonably 
discriminate  by  refusing  to  enter  Into  simi- 
lar contracts  under  similar  rates,  terms  and 
conditions  with  other  shippers  who  are 
seeidng  service  from  the  same  origin  areas 
to  the  same  terminus  areas  and  are  ready, 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  enter  Into  such  con- 
tracts in  a  contemporaneous  period.  The 
term  "ready,  fit.  willing  and  able"  as  used  In 
this  section  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to  fi- 
nancial fitness.  Such  contract  filing  shall  In- 


clude all  rates,  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
contract. 

(2)  Service  under  a  contract  executed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  class  of 
service.  Persons  ot>erating  Interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  perform  only  those  duties  specified 
by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such 
contract  in  connection  with  the  services  pro- 
vided under  such  contract.  Service  under 
such  contracts  shall  not  be  Interrupted  for 
the  purpose  of  prorating  or  allocating  to 
other  shippers  the  pipeline  capacity  com- 
mitted to  service  under  such  contracts. 

(bKI)  Any  person  operating  or  proposing 
to  operate  an  interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution system  who  files  contract  under  this 
section  for  the  transi>ortation  of  a  volume 
of  coal  that  would  totally  obligate  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  pipeline  shall.  In  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  contract,  enter  Into  contracts  with 
shippers  who  are  ready,  fit,  willing  and  able 
to  enter  Into  such  contracts  under  rates, 
terms  and  conditions  similar  to  the  rates, 
terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the  con- 
tract that  has  been  so  filed.  That  person 
shall  enter  Into  such  similar  contracts  In  the 
chronological  order  in  which  binding  writ- 
ten offers  to  enter  Into  such  similar  con- 
tracts are  submitted  to  such  person.  The  ob- 
ligation Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall 
remain  In  effect— 

(A)  until  the  capacity  of  the  pipeline  Is  to- 
tally committed  for  providing  transporta- 
tion under  contracts  approved  under  this 
section,  or 

(B)  until  the  end  of  the  60-day  period, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  30th  day  following 
the  end  of  such  60-day  period,  a  shipper  of 
coal  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  grounds  that  the  person  operat- 
ing the  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  Is  violating  this  subsection. 

(3)  If,  following  a  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  but  not  later  than  the  30th 
day  following  the  filing  of  a  complaint  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  finds  that  the  person 
Is  violating  this  subsection  and  has,  with  re- 
spect to  the  complaining  shipper,  an  obliga- 
tion under  this  subsection  to  enter  Into  a 
contract,  the  Commission  shall  order  that 
person  to  provide  the  service  specified  in 
the  offer  under  such  rates,  terms  and  condi- 
tions contained  In  the  contract  that  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsectlotL  In  addition,  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  a  person  Is  violating  this 
subsection  by  entering  Into  contracts  with 
shippers  of  coal  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  In  an  order  other  than 
the  order  In  which  binding  offers  are  sub- 
mitted, the  Commission  shall  esUbllsh  the 
proper  order  of  such  for  approval  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  not  approve, 
under  this  section,  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline— 

(A)  If  approval  of  such  contract  will  result 
In  the  total  tonnage  of  coal  obligated  to  be 
transported  by  the  pipeline  In  any  period 
under  contracts  approved  under  this  section 
exceeding  the  maximum  ci4>aclty  of  the 
pipeline  In  such  period:  or 

(B)  If  the  provision  of  coal  transportation 
services  under  such  contract  would  result  In 
a  destructive  competitive  practice. 

•nOCAlIT 

Section  9  seU  forth  the  findings  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bUl  which  is  to  facilitate  the  de- 


velopment of  Interstate  coal  slurry  pipeline 
systems  by  granting  the  Federal  power  of 
eminent  doman  to  those  systnns  that  are 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Any  such  development  shall  be  subject  to 
state  water  law. 

Section  3  seU  forth  the  definitions  within 
the  bill.  Significant  among  these  is  a  defini- 
tion of  "state  water  law".  This  phrase,  as  de- 
fined. Includes  existing  and  future  substan- 
tive and  procedural  statutory  law.  State 
constitutional  provisions,  judicial  decisions 
and  administrative  law  which  apply  to 
water.  It  also  makes  clear  that  State  water 
law  which  might  be  invalid  in  the  absence  of 
this  legislation  on  the  grouiuls  that  it  poses 
an  Impermissible  burden  on  commerce,  shall 
not  be  deemed  Invalid  as  it  applies  to  inter- 
state coal  pipeline  systems. 

Section  4  sets  forth  procedures  for  grant- 
ing and  acquiring  the  Federal  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Subsection  (a)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  determine  whether 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  interstate 
coal  pipeline  system  would  be  in  the  nation- 
al Interest.  Prior  to  a  determination,  the  ap- 
plicant must  file  and  secure  approval  of  a 
water  permit  or  other  appropriate  authori- 
zation. 

Section  4  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  make  findings  on  five  specified 
criteria  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
the  pipeline  Is  In  the  national  interest.  The 
criteria  Include  trsinsportatlon  needs,  com- 
petition, economic  benefits,  national  securi- 
ty, and  the  environment. 

Section  4  (c)  sets  aside  a  portion  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  pipeline  for  small  and  Inde- 
pendent producers,  defined  as  those  who 
produce  200,000  tons  of  coal  or  less,  and  are 
not  affiliated  with  other  comt>anle8. 

Section  4  (d)  provides  for  procedures  and 
time  limitations  on  proceedings  required  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  national  interest 
determination. 

Section  4  (e)  requires  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al to  assess  the  effects  upon  competition  of 
approval  of  the  application  for  an  Interstate 
coal  pipeline  system.  No  application  may  be 
determined  to  be  in  the  nationa]  Interest  If 
the  application  is  not  consistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Section  4  (f )  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  power  to  those  persons 
whose  applications  for  constructing  an 
Interstate  coal  pipeline  system  have  been 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
This  provision  Imposes  certain  limitations 
on  rights-of-way  that  may  be  acquired  by 
exerolslng  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

Section  4(g)  permiu  the  applicant  to 
amend  his  application  to  request  a  right-of- 
way  over  any  alternative  route.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  require  the  relocation  of  any 
right-of-way  under  certain  circumstances. 

Section  4(h)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
posed IntersUte  coal  pipeline  system  upon 
the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  recover 
the  value  of  affected  mineral  InteresU.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  the  applicant  to  pay 
the  fair  market  value  of  coal  precluded  from 
being  recovered  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
right-of-way. 

Section  4(1)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
neoessary  to  exercise  the  eminent  domain 
authority  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Section  6  establishes  the  primacy  of  SUte 
water  law.  Subsection  (a)  prohlbiu  any 
person  from  using  water  for  export  or  use  in 
any  IntersUte  coal  pipeline  system,  unless 
such  export  or  use  Is  pursuant  to  the  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  law  of  the  State 
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where  the  diversion  tAkes  plftce.  St*te  wmter 
Imw  ahAll  be  enforced  even  if  such  enforce- 
ment meuia  that  an  interstate  coal  pipeline 
system  shall  not  be  constructed. 

Section  &<b)  delegates  to  the  SUte  the 
power  to  regulate  the  export  or  use  of  water 
In  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline  system,  even  if 
It  would  constitute  an  impermissible  burden 
on  interstate  commerce. 

Section  5<c)  provides  that  this  bUl  does 
not  impair  the  validity  of  or  preempt  any 
provision  of  State  water  law  or  interstate 
compact  governing  the  use  of  water. 

Section  5<d)  denies  the  use  of  any  water 
for  which  a  Federal  right  can  be  asserted 
unless  it  is  authorised  under  State  water 
law. 

Section  S<a)  provides  that  State  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  are  not  preempted  by 
the  bill  unless  such  laws  dlacrimlnate 
against  Interstate  coal  pipeline  systems. 

Section  6<b)  provides  that  access  to  water 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  an 
interstate  coal  pipeline  system  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  State  laws  and  procedures  except 
where  they  discriminate  against  such  access. 

Section  7  requires  underground  construc- 
tion, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  of 
interstate  coal  pipeline  systems.  This  sec- 
tion also  requires  the  replacement  of  topaoil 
in  dlstiu-bed  areas. 

Section  8  makes  clear  that  nothing  in  this 
measure  requires  any  form  of  automatic 
passthrough  of.  or  preempts  the  ratemaklng 
authority  of  any  State  utility  regulatory 
agency  or  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  with  respect  to  costs  associated 
with  the  Interstate  coal  pipeline  system. 

Section  9  makes  clear  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  fur- 
ther regulation  of  interstate  common  carri- 
ers. 

Section  10  provides  that  interstate  coal 
pipeline  systems  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  rele- 
vant Federal  environmental  control  laws. 

Section  11  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  review  of  the  abUlty  of  an  inter- 
state coal  pipeline  sjrstem  to  comply  with 
Federal  water  discharge  requirements.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  make  a  determination  of 
national  Interest  unless  the  Administrator 
reasonably  expects  that  the  water  discharge 
from  the  proposed  system  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Section  12(a)  provides  that  any  person 
who  proposes  to  operate  an  interstate  coal 
pipeline  system,  and  files  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  a  contract 
between  a  prospective  shipper  and  a  pipe- 
line carrier  within  ten  business  days  of  sign- 
ing the  contract,  may  enter  into  long-term 
contracts  with  one  or  more  shippers  of  coal 
to  provide  transportation  under  specified 
rates,  terms  and  conditions.  Coal  pipeline 
operators  are  obligated  to  perform  only 
those  duties  specified  by  such  contract. 
These  contracts  shall  be  enforceable  and  are 
not  subject  to  prorationing  once  in  effect. 

Section  12(b)  provides  that  in  cases  where 
the  pipeline  operator  files  a  contract  under 
this  section  for  the  transportation  of  a 
volume  of  coal  which  is  less  than  the  total 
pipeline  capacity  the  operator  shall  enter 
into  subsequent  contracts  with  shippers  in 
the  chronological  order  In  which  written 
offers  are  submitted,  provided  the  shipper  is 
"ready,  fit,  willing,  and  able".  This  section 
also  provides  a  shipper  with  the  right  to  file 
a  complaint  with  the  Commission  if  access 
to  the  pipeline  is  unfairly  denied  by  the 


pipeline  operator.  This  provision  further 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  not  ap- 
prove a  contract  if  it  would  result  in  a  trans- 
portation obligation  that  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  pipeline,  or  if  it  would 
result  in  a  destructive  competitive  practice.* 


By  Bdr.  LUOAR  (for  hlnuelf.  Mr. 
B^ATHiAS,  and  Mr.  Doli): 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  apart- 
heid policies  of  the  Oovemment  of 
South  AlTicA  and  to  encourage  South 
Africa  to  abandon  such  policies:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
OPPOsmoH  TO  APAKTHxn>  poucixs  or  THE 

(iOVnUnfKlfT  SOUTH  AI1UCA 

•  Hi.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator 
IifATHiAS.  and  Senator  E>ols  a  bill  to 
address  the  important  issues  surround- 
ing American  policy  toward  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  The  blU  seeks 
to  provide  direct,  tangible  assistance  to 
the  black  majority  in  South  Africa  in 
its  effort  to  gain  full  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  rights  in  South  Africa 
and  to  provide  that  in  the  absence  of 
progress  in  eliminating  apartheid,  it 
shall  be  American  policy  to  consider 
economic  measures  against  the  Oov- 
emment of  South  Africa. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  $15  million  scholarship  program  for 
black  South  Africans,  one-third  of 
which  will  be  reserved  for  programs  to 
enable  black  teachers  to  improve  their 
educational  credentials.  Education  has 
been  a  high  priority  for  blacks  in 
South  Africa,  since  it  will  only  be 
through  the  creation  of  a  strong, 
viable,  and  well-educated  black  com- 
munity that  they  wlU  be  able  to  wage 
successfully  their  own  political  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  and  Justice. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  making 
permanent  the  Kassebaum  Himian 
Rights  Fund,  which  was  started  in 
1983.  and  for  increasing  the  funding 
level  of  this  program  to  $1.5  million. 
This  program  provides  small  grants  to 
community  organizations  in  South 
Africa  promoting  a  more  Just  society 
or  aiding  the  victims  of  apartheid.  The 
grants  are  small  in  part  to  avoid  turn- 
ing the  community  organizations  into 
U.S.  Oovemment  aid  programs.  It  is 
important  to  remember,  in  our  desire 
to  help,  that  the  impetus  for  change 
in  South  Africa  must  always  be  from 
the  South  African  people  themselves. 
We  can  support  their  efforts,  but  we 
cannot  seek  to  manage  or  control  their 
efforts. 

The  Sullivan  I>rinclples  effort  has 
been  a  major  success  story  of  Ameri- 
can private  initiative  in  fostering  a 
more  Just  society  in  South  Africa. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  effort  must 
go  to  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Leon 
SuUivan  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  the 
courage  and  vision  to  come  up  with  an 
innovative  approach  to  the  challenge 
that  apartheid  presents  the  world. 
The  bill  we  are  intnxlucing  today  pro- 
vides for  the  Sullivan  Principles  to  be 


mandatory  for  all  American  companies 
in  South  Africa  which  employ  more 
than  25  persons  there.  The  penalty  for 
falling  to  comply  with  the  principles  is 
the  denial  of  U.S.  Oovemment  assist- 
ance for  export  activities  of  noncom- 
plylng  firms,  and  a  prohibition  on  new 
investment  in  South  Africa  for  those 
firms.  A  company  which  is  not  a  good 
corporate  citizen  in  its  operations  in 
South  Africa  should  not  benefit  from 
the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
in  earning  out  its  activities  in  either 
South  Africa  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment in  South  Africa.  The  U.S.  Oov- 
emment is  one  of  the  larger  American 
employers  in  South  Africa,  with  some 
181  direct  hire,  corAncl,  or  official 
residence  employees.  As  a  government, 
we  are  not  taking  those  positive  steps 
that  other  American  employers  have 
deemed  necessary  to  enable  black  em- 
ployees to  overcome  the  handicaps 
that  inevitably  arise  in  an  apartheid 
society.  For  instance,  many  American 
employers  in  South  Africa  provide  as- 
sistance to  their  black  employees  to 
move  into  new  career  fields  because 
the  opportunity  to  have  done  so  in  the 
past  was  so  severely  limited.  Under 
standard  government  employment 
practices,  we  are  limited  to  providing 
only  training  and  education  to  enable 
employees  to  carry  out  their  present 
duties  more  effectively.  Some  of  the 
American  companies  provide  addition- 
al assistance  to  their  black  employees 
to  enable  them  to  send  their  children 
to  nonsegregated  private  schools 
rather  than  to  the  segregated  public 
schools.  Others  make  a  deliberate 
effort  to  channel  contracts  to  the 
emerging  black  business  community. 
These  are  examples  of  ways  in  which 
we  should  be  acting  in  South  Africa,  to 
set  an  example  for  other  American  en- 
tities in  South  Africa  rather  than  leg- 
islating for  others  what  we  do  or  not 
do  as  a  government. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp.  to  carry  out  their  ac- 
tivities in  an  effort  to  promote  black 
business  enterprise.  For  many  years, 
black  South  Africans  were  severely 
hampered  in  their  Independent  busi- 
nesses by  a  host  of  apartheid  laws. 
These  laws  are  being  changed,  but 
their  legacy  has  been  to  deny  black 
South  Africans  the  financial  resources 
to  take  advantage  of  today's  opportu- 
nities. Perhaps  in  some  small  way,  we 
can  help  them  overcome  this  legacy  of 
apartheid.  And  I  believe  firmly  that 
we  should  assist  black  South  Africans 
to  overcome  the  legacy  of  apartheid  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

OPIC  will  be  directed  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  its  services  on  behalf  of 
Joint  ventures  between  Americans  and 
black  South  Africans  as  long  as  the 
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South  African  partner  or  partners 
have  a  majority  interest  in  the  venture 
or  as  long  as  there  is  a  program  for 
the  South  Africans  to  assume  a  major- 
ity position  over  the  term  of  the  Joint 
venture.  American  businesses  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  field,  and  it  is 
time  the  American  Oovemment  got 
behind  their  efforts.  American  banks 
helped  provide  the  financial  backing 
that  created  the  first  black-owned 
bank  in  South  Africa,  and  IBM  recent- 
ly helped  establish  the  first  black- 
owned  computer  dealership  in  the 
heart  of  the  formerly  white-only  Jo- 
hannesburg downtown  business  dis- 
trict. Mobil  and  Ford  have  helped 
launch  black  automobile  dealerships. 
More  can  be  done  with  our  assistance. 

Finally,  the  bill  incorporates  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mathlas  bUl  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  March  27  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  This 
bill  sets  forth  American  expectations 
for  progress  on  the  elimination  of 
apartheid  and  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  a  report  to  Congress 
within  2  years  on  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  to  eliminate  apartheid  In 
the  event  the  President  determines 
that  sufficient  progress  has  not  been 
made,  he  wiU  recommend  one  or  more 
of  a  specified  list  of  economic  meas- 
ures. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  South 
African  Oovemment  will  so  conduct 
Its  policy  that  the  I»resident  will  be 
able  to  report  to  Congress  that  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made. 

The  message  of  the  bill  is  a  two-fold 
message:  Apartheid  must  end  and  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  provide 
tangible  help  to  South  Africans  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  burdens 
of  apartheid.  As  President  Reagan  said 
4  years  ago,  apartheid  is  abhorrent.  He 
also  asked  "Shouldn't  we  be  trying  to 
be  helpful?"  I  think  he  spoke  for  all 
Americans.  This  bill  is  a  step  toward 
ending  apartheid  and  beginning  the 
process  of  erasing  its  effects  on  South 
Africa.  I  ask  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  consider  this  approach  careful- 
ly and  Join  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  It 
is  important  that  the  Senate  speak 
with  a  strong,  united  voice  on  this  im- 
portant and  complex  foreign  policy 
issue.* 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  in  sponsoring  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lxtgar  and  supported  by 
Mr.  DoLB  that  addresses  the  problem 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The 
heart  of  this  bill  is  the  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1  on 
March  27,  which  I  introduced.  That 
committee  passed  bill  Is  also  being  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  today. 

The  administration's  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  has  bom  little 
fruit  and  needs  to  be  reassessed.  The 
massacre  at  Uitenhage  reinforced  for 
Americans  everywhere  the  dally  dis- 
crimination and  dangers  faced  by 
South  Africa's  black  population.  The 


abhorrent  policy  of  m>artheld  that  led 
to  this  massacre  must  end.  It  Is  time 
for  the  U.S.  to  act. 

The  question  that  faces  the  Senate 
is  how  best  to  fashion  legislation 
which  creates  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments needed  to  bring  reform  to 
South  Africa.  To  answer  this  question. 
I  turned  to  the  principles  of  Bishop 
Tutu  who  Is  a  South  African  and  can 
best  tell  us  what  will  woi^  In  his  coun- 
try. 

Bishop  Tutu's  advice  was  to  create  a 
time  period  for  reform,  perhaps  2 
years,  and  to  put  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  on  notice  that  economic 
sanctions  would  be  imposed  if  certain 
reforms  were  not  made.  I  believe 
Bishop  Tutu  was  wise  In  the  advice 
that  he  gave  because  it  allows  for 
himian  nature.  Economic  sanctions  im- 
posed now  and  implemented  immedi- 
ately could  simply  lead  to  a  hardening 
of  South  Africa's  policies  because  they 
would  have  already  paid  the  penalty 
and  no  Incentives  are  provided. 

The  bUl  states  that  it  is  now  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment economic  sanctions  if  within  2 
years  significant  progress  has  not  been 
made  toward  ending  the  policy  of 
apartheid.  It  provides  both  a  carrot 
and  a  stick.  The  carrot  is  continued 
economic  relations  on  the  current 
basis  If  reforms  are  made.  The  stick  is 
economic  sanctions  if  these  reforms 
are  not  made. 

I  also  turned  to  the  works  of  Bishop 
Tutu  to  determine  which  specific  re- 
forms are  of  immediate  importance  to 
the  blacks  of  South  Africa.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Bishop  Tutu's  criteria  by 
March  1,  1986,  and  to  use  them  in 
making  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
forming apartheid.  It  will  be  clear  to 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  what 
they  have  to  do  to  maintain  their  cur- 
rent economic  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

The  criteria  that  I  understand  were 
suggested  by  Bishop  Tutu  and  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  progress  in:  First, 
housing  black  workers  with  their  fami- 
lies; second,  abolishing  the  pass  laws 
which  prevent  blacks  from  moving 
freely  into  the  cities;  third,  terminat- 
ing the  migrant  labor  system;  fourth. 
aUowing  unrestricted  labor  union 
rights  for  all;  and  fifth,  Increasing 
local  investment  in  black  education 
and  training. 

If  the  President,  using  these  criteria, 
determines  that  significant  progress 
has  not  been  made,  then  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment economic  sanctions.  The  bill  Usts 
four  sanctions  for  the  President  to 
consider.  If  the  President  under  these 
circiuistances  faUs  to  Impose  sanc- 
tions, the  biU  also  provides  for  expe- 
dited procedures  In  the  Senate  and 
highly  privileged  procedures  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  any  Joint 


resolution  seeking  to  implement  sanc- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  measures. --the 
bill  calls  upon  the  President  to  raise 
the  Issue  of  reform  In  South  Africa 
during  the  upcoming  economic  summit 
and  to  suggest  the  creation  of  an 
Inter-Allied  Working  Oroup  on  South 
Africa.  The  effort  to  reform  apartheid 
will  not  work  unless  the  effort  In- 
cludes all  the  Industrialized  democra- 
cies. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Dole  contains 
other  provisions  which  should  ease  the 
plight  of  some  black  South  Africans 
while  reforms  are  hopefully  being 
made  to  the  apartheid  system.  These 
provisions  include: 

A  $15  million  scholarship  program 
for  black  South  Africans. 

The  provision  of  $1.5  million  for  the 
Human  Rights  Fund  for  South  Afri- 
can blacks. 

Authority  for  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Export  Import  Bank  to  encourage 
black-run  business  in  South  Africa. 

The  establishment  of  mcxlel  labor 
practices  for  blacks  in  South  Africa 
employed  by  the  U-8.  Oovemment. 

Strong  incentives  for  U.S.  businesses 
in  South  Africa  to  use  these  same 
model  labor  practices. 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  may 
not  convince  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Africa.  We  do  not  contrpl  that 
government,  we  can  only  try  to  influ- 
ence it.  I  believe  the  measures  con- 
tained in  my  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  now  those  in  the  bill  I 
have  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Lugar  and 
Mr.  Dole,  offer  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  persuading  that  government  to  join 
the  march  of  history  toward  justice 
and  freedom.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-350  to  further  define  the  customs 
waters  for  the  purposes  of  certain 
drug  offenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

juusDicnoH  or  obdg  numcxEts  m 

IHTBUIATIOHAL  WATHU 

•  Mr.    CHILES.    Mr.    President,    for 

years  our  Nation  has  been  fighting  a 
war  against  drug  traffickers.  Florida 
has  been  on  the  front  lines  of  that  war 
since  the  beginning. 

While  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
winning  the  war,  we  have  won  some 
battles.  Several  years  ago,  we  amended 
the  posse  comitatus  statute  so  that 
now  the  military  can  assist,  to  a  limit- 
ed degree,  in  drug  Interdiction  mis- 
sions. 

Unfortunately,  drug  traffickers  have 
foimd  a  legal  loophole  which  enables 
them  to  escape  conviction  even  after 
our  law  enforcement  agencies,  often 
aided  by  the  Coast  Ouard.  Customs 
and  the  military,  have  made  arrests. 
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Their  defense  tactic  argues  that  the 
Dnited  States  does  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  international  waters  to  arrest 
or  seize  foreign  drug  ships.  This  argu- 
ment has  held  up  in  court  even  in 
cases  when  our  Coast  Ouard  has  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  flag  country 
for  the  arrest. 

To  remedy  this  problem  I  am  intro- 
ducing companion  legislation  to  H.R. 
2132.  introduced  by  Congressman 
Shaw  in  the  House,  which  will  close 
that  loophole  by  amending  21  USC 
sec.  9S5<a).  With  this  change,  the  law 
will  more  clearly  define  the  kind  of  au- 
thority we  must  obtain  from  a  foreign 
country  in  order  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  drug  traffickers  in  international 
waters.  The  intent  of  the  law  we  seek 
to  amend  was  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  interdict  criminals  in  inter- 
national waters.  This  legislation  will 
restore  the  enforcement  power  to  that 
law.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve and  to  authorize  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  during  an  oU  supply 
disruption:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

DfXSGEIfCT  PRCPAJtXDlfESS  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Einergency 
Preparedness  Act  of  1985.  This  biU  is 
similar  to  the  bill  I  introduced  last 
year  that  was  marked  up  in  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee last  June,  and  it  is  similar  to 
the  bills  and  amendments  I  have  of- 
ferred  in  conunlttee  and  on  the  floor 
since  1981. 

The  state  of  our  preparedness  for 
the  next  disruption  to  our  oil  supplies 
is.  ironically,  both  shocking  and  well 
known.  We  know  that  the  world  now 
relies,  and  will  increasingly  rely,  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East,  a  region  contin- 
ually buffeted  by  Instability,  confron- 
tation, and  war.  We  know  that  a  dis- 
ruption in  the  world's  oil  supply  will 
raise  the  price  of  oil  in  all  economies 
that  participate  in  the  world  oil 
market.  We  know  that  the  Increase  in 
oU  prices  will  be  about  the  same  in  all 
countries,  no  matter  how  much  the 
countries  depended  on  Middle  East  oil 
the  day  before  the  disruption.  The 
United  States,  with  our  relatively  low 
level  of  purchases  from  the  Middle 
East,  will  face  the  same  price  increase 
as  Ehut>pe  and  Japan,  with  their  rela- 
tively high  levels  of  purchases  from 
the  Middle  East. 

We  luiow  all  this,  and  yet  we  hesi- 
tate to  fill  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. We  allow  the  procedures  for  ex- 
tracting oil  from  the  SPR  to  be  cum- 
bersome and  untested.  We  neglect  to 
make  any  allowances  for  those  people 
and  local  governments  who  will  be 
least  able  to  adapt  to  the  higher  prices 
that  will  accompany  the  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption. The  bill  I  am  introducing  ad- 


dresses  these   glaring  deficiencies   in 
our  preparedness  for  the  inevitable. 

The  bUl  is  straightforward.  First,  it 
allows  the  President  to  conduct  a  test 
sale  of  the  oU  in  the  SPR.  A  test  sale 
would  demonstrate  that  the  oil  can  be 
withdrawn,  sold,  transported,  and  re- 
fined. Current  law  prohibits  such  a 
demonstration. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  the  President 
to  divert  oil  destined  for  the  SPR  onto 
the  market  if  an  oil  supply  disruption 
appears  inunlnent.  Again,  this  is  not 
allowed  under  current  law. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  programs  to  sell  a 
limited  portion  of  SPR  oil  in  anticipa- 
tion of.  instead  of  in  response  to.  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  One  promising 
method  is  the  sale  of  SPR  options. 

Finally,  the  biU  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare,  and  authorizes  him  to 
implement,  a  program  of  emergency 
block  grants  to  States  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  effects  of  suddenly 
higher  oil  prices  during  an  oil  emer- 
gency. These  block  grants  would  be 
sent  to  States  pursuant  to  an  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriation  which 
would  also  specify  how  much  emergen- 
cy assistance  would  be  provided  to 
each  State. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  prepared 
for  the  next  oil  supply  disruption.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill,  together  with 
continued  construction  and  fill  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  are  des- 
perately needed.  The  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  will  soon 
take  up  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
This  law  provides  the  basic  emergency 
authorities,  including  SPR  authorities. 
This  reauthorization  is  the  logical  ve- 
hicle for  the  authorities  contemplated 
in  the  biU  I  introduce  today.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  hearings  on  this  reauthor- 
ization at  which  I  will  ask  the  wit- 
nesses for  their  opinions  on  the  privl- 
sions  of  this  biU. 

I  uirge  my  colleagues  to  examine  and 
support  this  biU.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  M7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SicTioii  1.  Thla  act  may  be  dted  u  the 
"Emergency  Preparedness  Act  of  1985." 

8TATEMKIIT  OP  PIKDIII08  AHS  PUKTOSn 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Congreaa  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  disruptions  in  the  supply  of  Imported 
oU  are  likely  during  the  next  decade: 

(2)  such  emergencies  will  disrupt  normal 
petroleum  market  operations;  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  should  be  used,  and  used 
early,  to  mitigate  the  potential  for  market 
turmoil: 


(3)  if  oU  stockpiles  are  unavaUable  or  in- 
sufficient to  fully  offset  the  reduction  In  oil 
available  to  the  world  oil  market,  oil  prices 
will  rise,  possibly  rapidly  and  to  high  levels: 

(4)  without  compensating  action,  such 
high  prices  will  create  severe  economic  dis- 
locations and  individual  hardships: 

(5)  severe  oil  supply  disruptions  constitute 
a  threat  to  public  health,  safety  and  welfare 
which  can  most  effectively,  efficiently,  and 
equitably  be  dealt  with  through  early  use  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and 
prompt  fiscal  action  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government:  and 

(6)  no  emergency  program  will  be  able  to 
avoid  entirely  the  market  disruptions  and 
personal  hardships  that  will  accompany  a 
petroleum  supply  disruption:  however, 
prompt  fiscal  action  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment  will  reduce  individ- 
ual hardships  and  economic  dislocations 
more  effectively  than  other  mechanisms 
used  In  the  past. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  grant  the 
President  of  the  United  States  authority  to 
sell  In  advance  of  a  supply  disruption  op- 
tions to  purchase  SPR  oil,  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  SPR,  to  authorize  a  test 
sale  of  SPR  oil,  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  low-income  Americans  during  an 
oil  supply  disruption. 

Bmc.  3.  (1)  DefiniUons  "United  SUtes" 
means  the  several  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Trusts  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  "State"  means  the  50  states,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Trusts  and  Territories  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

TITLE  I— STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Sk.  101.  Part  B  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  Sec. 
6231-5247)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  167  the  following  new  section: 

"STRATCOIC  PRaOIXUM  aXaXXVK  PKTKOIXT7M 


"Sac.  168(a).  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Part  other  than  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  conduct  a  test  sale 
of  at  least  1.0  million  but  not  more  than  5 
million  barrels  of  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve petroleum  products. 

"(b)  Any  such  test  sale  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Distribution  Plan  and  implement- 
ing regulations  and  contract  provisions, 
modified  as  the  Secretary  of  Energy  believes 
appropriate  to  adjust  them  to  the  artificial- 
ities of  a  test  and  the  absence  of  an  actual 
energy  supply  shortage. 

"(c)  All  petroleum  products  shall  be  sold 
during  test  sale  at  a  price  not  less  than  that 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  determines 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances  of  the  test 
nor,  in  any  event,  at  less  than  eighty  (80) 
percent  of  the  price  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  comparable  petroleum 
product  being  sold  in  the  same  area  at  the 
time  the  Reserve's  petroleum  product  Is  of- 
fered for  sale. 

"(d)  For  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  test 
■ale  Is  conducted,  the  minimum  required  fill 
rate  in  effect  under  section  160(c)  and 
Public  Law  98-146  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  oil  withdrawn,  pursuant  to 
the  test  sale,  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
test  sale  occurs,  and  the  minimum  required 
fiU  rate  otherwise  in  effect  for  next  fiscal 
year  shall  be  Increased  by  the  same 
amount." 


CONPORM IXC  AMXirDlfEIITS 

Sac.  102.  Section  167(b)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  sec. 
6347(b)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  adding  "test 
sales  of  petroleum  products  from  the  Re- 
serve," before  "and  the  drawdown",  and 

(b)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  adding  "test  sale 
under  section  168  or"  before"drawndown". 

PRKDaAWirDOWIf  DIvntSIOH  OP  8FR  OO. 

Sac.  103.  Section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6241)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  If  the  President  finds  that  a  severe 
energy  supply  interruption  appears  to  be 
imminent  and  that  the  world  price  of  crude 
oil  has  as  a  result  begun  to  increase,  then 
the  execution  of  new  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  petroleum  products  for  and  the  in- 
jection of  petroleum  products  into  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  may  be  curtailed  or 
sus(>ended,  and  the  provisions  of  sections 
160  (c)  and  (d)  shall  not  apply.  The  period 
during  which  such  Presidential  declaration 
is  in  effect  and  the  quantity  of  any  petrole- 
um products  involved  shall  be  disregarded 
in  applying  the  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
tions for  periods  following  the  effective 
period  of  such  declaration.  When  such  a 
declaration  is  in  effect,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  sell,  in  accordance  with  the  niles 
or  regulations  which  he  shall  promulgate, 
any  petroleum  products  acquired  by  con- 
tract and  produced  for  storage  in,  but  not 
injected  into,  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. The  receipts  from  such  sales  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  "SPR  Petroleum  Account" 
under  section  167  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  167(d)." 

STRAlaOIC  PRltOLXtTlt  RxsiKva  opnoKS 

Sac.  104.  The  President  may  by  rule  estab- 
lish programs  wtilch  provide  for  the  sale  in 
advance  of  an  oil  supply  disruption,  not- 
withstanding section  161  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  of  oU  from  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Such  programs 
may  Include  the  sale  In  advance  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption  of  rights  to  be  exercised 
at  the  option  of  the  buyer  to  purchase  SPR 
oil  at  a  specified  price  during  a  limited 
period  of  time  following  the  sale  of  such 
rights.  The  programs  established  by  such 
rule  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  Section 
151(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  and  shall  only  permit  the  sale  of 
the  volimie  of  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
oil  that  the  President  determines  to  be  con- 
sistent with  national  security  interests  and 
international  obligations,  and  In  no  case 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
oil  in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  the 
time  of  the  sale. 

TITLE  II— EMERGENCY  FINANCIAL 
RESPONSE 

AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Sac.  201.  (a)  The  President  shall  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  supplement  the  rules 
implementing  the  Low  Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  to  provide  an  independent 
mechanism  for  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  standby  block  grants  to 
State  Governors  (acting  in  accordance  with 
State  law)  as  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  a  petroleum  disruption. 

(b)  The  standy  block  plan  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  provide  f or— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  essential  public 
services  so  as  to  protect  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare; 


(2)  the  mitigation  of  extreme  personal 
hardship  caused  by  higher  prices  during  the 
petroleum  supply  disruption;  and 

(3)  maintenance  of  economic  efficiency. 

(c)  The  standby  block  grant  plan  shall  in- 
clude guidelines  and  requirements  for  State 
Governors  (acting  pursuant  to  state  law) 
under  which  the  block  grants  are  condi- 
tioned. Including  provisions  for  submittal  of 
State  plans  to  ensure  the  objectives  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  are  met.  Reasonable  accoimt- 
ing  and  auditing  procedures  shall  be  estab- 
lished. The  standby  block  grant  plan  shall 
be  developed  in  (x>nsultatlon  with  State 
Ciovemors  and  State  Legislatures  and  with 
the  benefit  of  public  participation. 

(d)  The  requirements  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  provide  for  a  limitation  on  the 
percentage  of  the  funds  that  may  be  used 
by  state  agencies  for  planning  and  adminis- 
trative costs. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days  the  standby  block  grant 
plan  described  in  this  Title. 

nCFLSMKIITATIOR  OP  TRX  STAMDBT  BUKTK 
CKAKT  PLAH 

Sec.  202.  If  the  President  determines  to 
implement  the  standby  block  grant  pro- 
gram, then  be  shall  transmit  his  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress  together  with  his  re- 
quest for  an  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, including  his  recommendation 
for  a  formula  allocating  the  appropriated 
funds  among  the  several  States. 

OntaCT  PKDKRAL  ASSISTAIICZ 

Sac.  203.  The  President  shaU  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Title  provide 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
changes  in  existing  law  so  as  to  provide  for 
direct  Federal  assistance  to  recipients  to 
complement  the  standby  block  grant  plan 
established  under  this  Title.  The  President's 
recommendations  shall  provide  for  changes 
in  existing  Federal  direct  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Low-Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  or  for  such  other  forms  of 
direct  federal  assistance  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, where  the  use  of  such  programs  in 
conjunction  with  the  standby  block  grant 
plan  would  more  effectively  or  more  effi- 
ciently achieve  the  objectives  in  Sec.  201(b). 

ADTHORIZATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOKS 

Sac.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title:  the  allocation  of 
such  funds  among  the  several  States  shall 
be  determined  as  provided  in  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  required  by 
Section  202  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHLAS: 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  IS,  1986,  as  "National  His- 
tory Day;"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIOMAL  HISTORY  DAT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate June  IS,  1985,  as  'National  Histo- 
ry Day."  This  special  designation 
highlights  the  contribution  the  Na- 
tional History  Day  Contest  makes  to 
our  young  people's  interest  in  history. 

Since  1974,  when  the  program  start- 
ed, it  has  attracted  more  and  more  at- 
tention among  scholars  and  students; 
10  years  ago,  only  100  students  from 
one  State  were  involved.  Last  year 
nearly  150,000  students  from  all  over 
the  United  States  took  part  in  the 


(x>mpetition.  Local  and  regional  con- 
test winners  progress  to  the  national 
finals  held  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land where  they  display  their  re- 
search, reports,  or  rehearse  their 
plays,  all  dealing  with  an  annual 
theme. 

The  competition  encotu-ages  greater 
understanding  of  world  history,  devel- 
ops research  skills,  and  fosters  creative 
expression.  It  also  produces  better 
educated  and  more  civic-minded  citi- 
zens. Such  results  surely  deserve  our 
attentlon  and  support. 

The  success  of  our  national  effort  to 
improve  the  American  educational 
system  will  to  a  very  large  extent  de- 
termine our  potential  for  continued 
world  leadership.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance to  this  effort  is  encouraging  the 
study  of  history.  History  not  only 
allows  us  to  understand  our  past;  it 
also  illuminates  our  present  society 
and  provides  a  framework  for  the 
future.  The  study  of  history  also  helps 
our  children  to  become  responsible 
citizens— the  bedrock  of  a  democntttic 
society. 

On  June  15.  1985.  the  award  ceremo- 
ny of  the  national  history  contest  will 
be  held  By  adopting  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  can  pay  tribute  to  this 
program  and  the  important  contribu- 
tion it  makes  to  the  teaching  of  histo- 
ry in  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  Join  me  in  coepon- 
soring  this  Joint  resolution. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
8.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  Friday  of  April  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Arbor  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

■ATIOaAL  ARBOR  DAT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  intrcxluce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  last  Friday  in 
April  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

In  1970  and  1972,  Congress  legislated 
and  the  President  proclaimed  "the  last 
Friday  In  April"  In  those  2  yean  as 
National  Arbor  Day.  The  legislation  I 
am  intrcxiucing  would  make  this  obser- 
vation an  annual  event. 

Our  Nation's  trees  are  one  of  our 
most  important  natural  resources. 
Trees  not  only  provide  the  raw  materi- 
als for  some  of  our  basic  industries, 
they  are  important  stabilizers  of  oiu- 
envlronment  and  they  also  provide 
natural  grace  and  beauty  to  oiu*  lives. 
The  establishment  of  an  annual  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day  would  provide  an  im- 
portant reminder  to  all  our  citizens  to 
appreciate  and  protect  this  vitally  im- 
portant natural  resoutrce.  Further- 
more, this  observance  need  not  cost 
the  Federal  Govermnent  a  cent.  There 
is  no  need  to  establish  an  agency  or  a 
staff.  The  news  media  would  gladly 
promote  this  date,  provided  it  is  on  a 
uniform  date  each  year. 
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The  importance  of  this  natunJ  re- 
source ought  to  also  impel  us  to  act 
promptly  on  the  problem  of  forest  de- 
cline. Scientists  have  observed  growth 
declines,  serious  damage  and  death  of 
a  number  of  species  of  trees  in  large 
areas  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
United  SUtes. 

The  most  extensively  documented 
case  of  forest  dsjnage  is  occurring  in 
West  Germany.  In  1982.  the  Federal 
Minister  of  Pood.  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry reported  damage  to  8  percent  of 
all  trees;  coniferous  species  were  most 
seriously  affected.  In  1983  this  figure 
increased  to  34  percent.  Today  an  esti- 
mated 55  percent  of  West  Germany's 
forested  area  is  damaged.  And  the 
damage  does  not  end  at  the  West 
German  border.  Switzerland.  Austria, 
and  CSechoslavakla  report  10  percent 
of  their  forests  have  suffered  damage 
or  have  died. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  damage 
to  forests  has  ranged  from  decline  in 
growth  of  several  species  of  pines  in 
southern  New  Jersey  to  widespread 
damage  to  the  ponderosa  pine  In 
southern  California.  A  number  of 
other  coniferous  species  have  experi- 
enced growth  decline  in  an  11  State 
region  extending  from  Maine  to  Ala- 
bama. 

While  forest  damage  is  well  docu- 
mented, the  scientific  debate  contin- 
ues as  to  the  exact  causes.  Several 
causes  have  been  hypothesized  includ- 
ing such  factors  as  aluminum  toxicity, 
magnesium  deficiency,  ozone  damage. 
excess  nutrients  and  general  stresses 
such  as  drought  or  insect  Infestation. 
Even  though  the  mechanisms  are  as 
yet  unclear,  the  role  of  air  pollution  in 
general  and  acid  deposition  in  particu- 
lar seem  directly  related.  Research  ef- 
forts have  indicated  that  nitrous 
oxides  may  play  an  equal  or  greater 
role  than  sulfur  oxides  In  damaging 
forests. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
transfer  Forest  Service  resources  from 
road  building  to  pollution  damage  re- 
search. While  research  efforts  contin- 
ue, we  must  explore  potential  Interme- 
diate steps  to  protect  this  precious  na- 
tional resource. 

Because  of  our  concern  about 
damage  to  our  forests  and  trees  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  annu- 
ally take  special  note  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  trees  through  designation  of  a 
National  Arbor  E>ay. 


By  Mr.  Mothihaii  (for  himself, 
Mr.  XyAMATO,  Mr.  Hollihos. 
Mr.  Nuinf.  Mr.  Lbaht,  Mr. 
Snots.  Mr.  Lugab.  Mr.  Levxr, 

Mr.    BORZN,    Mr.    DURZlfBERGXR. 

Mr.    Prtor.    Mr.    MATsxnfAQA. 

Mr.  LAOTKifBKRG,  Mr.  Bauctis. 

Mr.  Braolzt,  and  Mr.  WiLsoif ): 
SJ.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate Dr.  Jonas  Salk  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ML  JOMAS  SALX  DAT 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
honoring  the  man  who  developed  the 
first  vaccine  against  polio.  Dr.  Jonas  E. 
Salk,  by  designating  May  6.  1985  as 
Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day.  Thirty  years 
ago.  in  April  1965.  the  Salk  polio  vac- 
cine was  officially  declared  safe  and 
effective  for  general  use. 

BAany  still  remember  the  days  when 
poliomyelitis,  more  commonly  known 
as  polio,  killed  and  crippled  thousands 
of  men  and  women  each  year.  The  dis- 
ease is  known  to  have  existed  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  but  it  was  not  identified 
in  this  country  until  1894.  By  1916.  it 
had  become  a  dreaded  affliction.  In 
that  year  more  than  6.000  people  died 
and  27,000  more  were  crippled  by 
polio.  Another  outbreak  in  1921  left 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  paralj^zed 
from  the  waist  down.  Nearly  four  dec- 
ades later,  in  1949.  more  than  24.000 
people  were  stricken.  Polio  was  a  grim 
part  of  American  life.  Four  years  later. 
Dr.  Salk  developed  the  vaccine,  spar- 
ing millions  from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Salk  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
in  1914.  the  son  of  a  garment  worker. 
He  attended  City  College  on  a  scholar- 
ship, and  graduated  from  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
1939.  After  a  2  year  internship  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York,  he 
became  a  professor  of  epidemiology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  the  late 
1940's.  while  serving  as  director  of  the 
Vlnis  Research  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Salk  began 
his  extensive  research  on  influenza 
and  poliomyelitis.  In  1953,  he  devel- 
oped the  polio  vaccine.  The  vaccine 
consists  of  the  three  principal  strains 
of  the  polio  virus,  neutralized  with 
formaldehyde  and  injected  Into  the 
body.  The  neutralized  virus  stimulates 
the  body  to  produce  polio  antibodies, 
which  then  can  repel  later  exposure  to 
the  polio  virus.  Dr.  Salk  and  his  own 
family  were  among  the  first  tested 
with  the  experimental  vaccine. 

In  1954,  the  March  of  Dimes  led  a 
massive  nationwide  project  to  test  the 
vaccine's  effectiveness.  More  than 
20,000  physicians  and  public  health  of- 
ficials, 40,000  registered  nurses. 
220,000  volunteers  and  a  half  million 
school  children  participated  in  the 
tests;  and  finally,  on  April  12.  1955. 
the  Salk  vaccine  was  declared  safe  and 
effective  for  public  use.  The  benefits 
were  immediate,  and  by  the  time  the 
Sabin  oral  vaccine  was  approved  7 
years  later,  polio  outbreaks  had  de- 
clined 97  percent.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  awarded  Dr.  Salk  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  this 
"great  achlvement  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine." 

Today,  90  percent  of  American  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  14 
have  received  one  of  the  polio  vac- 
cines, and  in  1983,  Just  eight  cases  of 
this    disease    were    reported    in    the 


United  SUtes.  It  is  difficult  to  fully 
express  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Salk  and  the 
others  who  developed  the  polio  vac- 
cine. This  resolution,  to  honor  Dr. 
Salk  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Salk  vaccine's  approval,  is  one  small 
way  to  pay  tribute. 

l/Li.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRS,  as  follows: 

&J.  Rn.  133 

Wher«M  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  diaoovered  the 
first  effective  vaccine  that  was  approved  for 
widespread  use  against  poliomyelitis  In  1955 
and  was  awarded  a  congreaalonal  gold  medal 
for  the  dlacovery; 

Whereas  poliomyelitis  epidemics  were  a 
fact  of  life  in  the  United  SUtes  before  the 
Salk  vaccine  was  discovered; 

Whereas  during  the  most  severe  epidemic 
of  poliomyelitis,  which  occurred  in  1962. 
57.S36  persons  were  stricken  with  the  dis- 
ease and  3.330  persons  died: 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  poliomyelitis  in 
the  United  States  was  reduced  by  97  percent 
through  the  use  of  the  Salk  vaccine  before 
another  effective  vaccine  against  the  disease 
was  discovered; 

Whereas  Dr.  Salk  still  serves  the  Salk  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Studies,  which  he 
founded  in  1963.  as  a  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  international  health  sciences: 

Whereas  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Salk. 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  being  in  the 
vanguard  of  basic  bi61oglcal  research  on  mo- 
lecular-cellular mechanisms  In  genetics.  Im- 
munoiogy.  and  neurobiology: 

Whereas  on  May  6,  19ft5.  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  will  host  a  dinner  to  honor 
Dr.  Salk.  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  and  to  celebrate  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  licensing  of  the  Salk  vac- 
cine for  public  use: 

Whereas  the  proceeds  from  the  honorary 
dinner  for  Dr.  Salk  will  be  used  to  support 
the  Jonas  E.  Salk  Scholarships  for  Medical 
Study:  and 

Whereas  the  historic  achievement  of  Dr. 
Salk  deserves  recognition:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  a/  Rep- 
Tttentativei  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congre**  auembled.  That  May  6.  1985. 
hereby  is  designated  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
MoTifiHAH.  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolu- 
tion designating  May  6.  1985.  as  "Dr. 
Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 

Dr.  Jonas  Edward  Salk,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  is  both  a  brilliant  physclan 
and  scientist  and  a  great  American. 
His  ability  was  recognized  at  a  young 
age  when  he  was  described  as  a  person 
who  "read  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  tried  to  be  a  perfectionist  In 
school  work,  and  earned  high 
grades"— New  York  Times,  October  11, 
1953.  He  earned  his  BS  degree  from 
the  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York 


and  then  studied  medicine  at  New 
Yoi*  University  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Salk's  most  notable  achievement 
has  been  the  development  of  a  kllled- 
vlnis  vaccine  that  proved  to  be  effec- 
tive In  preventing  polio.  His  efforts  are 
responsible  for  virtually  eliminating 
polio  as  a  public  health  threat.  In  1952 
he  tested  a  group  of  children  with 
polio  and  found  that  after  iimocula- 
tion  their  antibody  levels  rose  signifi- 
cantly. The  vaccine  was  then  adminis- 
tered to  persons  who  had  never  had 
polio.  By  the  end  of  1954.  the  results 
indicated  that  the  vaccine  was  safe 
and  effective  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  polio.  Dr.  Salk.  confident  of  his  vac- 
cine, tested  it  on  himself,  as  well  as  his 
wife  and  children.  He  also  pledged 
that  he  would  be  personally  responsi- 
ble and  accountable  for  its  use. 

Dr.  Salk's  honors  include  the  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal,  a  Presidential 
Citation,  and  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom. 

Dr.  Salk's  polio  vaccine  is  responsi- 
ble for  reducing  polio  from  epidemic 
proportions  in  1952  to  a  rare  virus 
today.  He  has  saved  many  lives  and  as- 
sisted many  others  who  may  have 
been  affected  by  polio.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  honor  Dr.  Salk  as  a  great 
American  hero. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoYinHAii. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sasskr]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  23,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
trade  adjustment  assistance  for  work- 
ers and  films. 

8.  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtrx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECoNcnn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  protect  fire- 
arm owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil 
liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy. 

8.  BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

8.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  copsponsor 
of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44, 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor-piercing  bullets. 

8.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


[Mr.  McCoHNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  140.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  to 
encourage  States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove legal  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse 
cases. 

8.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  national  security  by  allowing 
access  to  certain  Federal  criminal  his- 
tory records. 

8.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  275,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States 
by  creating  the  offense  of  terrorism, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  276,  a  bin  to  amend  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  from  disclosure 
of  records  related  to  terrorism  and  for- 
eign couinterintelllgence. 

S.  STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  377,  a  blU  to 
provide  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  and  report  on  con- 
ditions of  displaced  Salvadorans,  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  40* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S,  408,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  pro- 
gram levels,  salary  and  expense  levels, 
and  authorizations  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  426,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  for  more  protec- 
tion to  electric  consumers. 

8.  699 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  599,  a  bill  to  amend 


title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize 1  oimce,  one-half  ounce,  one-fourth 
ounce,  and  one-tenth  ounce  gold  coins. 

8.  S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oidahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  in- 
clude the  offenses  relating  to  sexual 
exploitation  of  children  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  RICO  and  authorize  civil 
suits  on  behalf  of  victims  of  child  por- 
nography and  prostitution. 

8.  637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  627,  a  bill  to  promote  and 
expand  the  vitality  of  the  UJ3.  copper 
Industry. 

8.  704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  704.  a  bill  to  establish  an  In- 
tercircult  panel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rixgle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  725,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987.  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yorit 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rttdman],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hasten],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkins],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  725,  supra. 

8.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DireENBERGER. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENia],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  729.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  make  permanent  the  rules  re- 
lating to  Imputed  Interest  and  assimip- 
tion  of  loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  T44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
744,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Pood  Act  of  1981  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  agricultural  purchasers  of 
farm  products. 

8.  T9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  and  the 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abohok]  were  added  a«  cosponsors  of 
S.  795.  a  bill  to  amend  section  13(1)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Act. 

t.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Smrifis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMi.  Oorton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  827.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  compensation  of  children 
and  others  who  have  sustained  vac- 
cine-related injuries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  ■•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DTntzmxRozx]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  855,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  rural  mall  carriers. 
s.  •?* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMDnci.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoH].  and  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  (Mr.  Aboror]  were 
added  as  cosponscHs  of  S.  975,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  E^xchange  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  a  moratorium  on  hos- 
tile corporate  takeovers  financed  by 
"Junk"  securities,  to  prohibit  federally 
insiired  institutions  from  holding 
"Junk"  securities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SKNATS  JOnrr  RnOLimOH  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautxnbzrg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1985  as  "Natdonal 
£>own  Syndrome  Month". 

SSMATB  JOINT  KlW>LTmOII  6B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochrah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollxhcs].  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilsoh],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MxTZXifBAUM]. 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Crahston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  24.  1985, 
as  "National  Self-Help  Housing  Day". 
smATs  joorr  rxsolutioii  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Spbctkr]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  Jime  14. 
1985.  as  'Baltic  Freedom  Day". 
sKNATi  jonrr  usoLunoH  ti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snacs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocHRAif],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  June  10  through  16.  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Week". 

SKMATS  JOIirr  KBOLOnOH  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Douc.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocHRAif  ]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  83,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  on  May  5.  1985,  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 

ssHATS  jonrr  axM>LUTioif  %* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D«irron,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lkvim],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MrrzKifBAUif].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CochrahI.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  1985  as 
"National  Foster  Grandparents 
Month". 

■SHATi  Joorr  Bsw>Lnnoii  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvni.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochrah],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  OLnml.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chatke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DixohI  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  24.  1985.  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhunuuiity 
to  Man." 

SXMATS  JOtlfT  RCSOLOnON  107 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mrtzrhbaum].  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ZoRUfSKT].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  107.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1985  as 
"Older  Americans  Month." 

sxif  ATI  joiirr  RxsoLcmoM  1 1  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  116,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  assure  the  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments for  Social  Security  recipients. 
BKHATi  Jonrr  kuolutioh  hi 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  25,  1985  as 
"Missing  Children  Day." 

SSRATI  COIfCURRSKT  RXSOLDTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDKH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef  Men- 
gele  should  be  brought  to  Justice. 
anrATi  concuBanrr  iisk>lutior  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilsoh],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warhzr]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 20,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  payments  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans  as  compensa- 
tion for  service-connected  disabilities 
should  remain  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxation. 


UMATX  OORCinUUirT  KBOLUTION  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbahrs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
22,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  suffi- 
cient appropriations  should  be  made 
available  for  the  Job  Corps  Program 
in  order  to  maintain  It  as  a  viable  Fed- 
eral effort  to  assist  economlcally-dis- 
advantaged  youths  In  obtaining  and 
holding  employment  and  contributing 
to  society. 

SKMATI  COIfCUIUtKIfT  RCSOLDTIOH  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattihglt. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 24,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  Social  Security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

8ENATI  RXaOLUTION  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbahis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  50.  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  the  Senate's  commit- 
ment to  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

8KHATX  MCSOLimOH  S 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaslut 
(Mr.  Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heihz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  81. 
a  resolution  to  establish  regulations  to 
implement  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

SKIf  ATX  RKSOLUnOH  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohxh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  112,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  bilateral  discussions 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

SKIf  ATS  RSSOLUnOIf  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  134.  a  resolution  to  assure 
the  cost  of  living  adjustments  for 
Social  Secuirity  recipients. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 44— REGARDING  A  PER- 
MANENT SITE  FOR  THE  OLYM- 
PIC GAMES 

Mr.  BRADLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

8.  CoH.  Res.  44 

Whereas  the  Olympic  Kames.  which  were 
begun  more  than  2.000  years  ago  in  Oreece 
to  foster  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  city 


states,  have  more  and  more  frequently 
become  an  arena  not  for  sport  but  for  na- 
tions to  further  their  own  political  goals: 

Whereas  it  Is  the  athletes  who  suffer 
when  nations  use  the  Olympic  games  for 
propaganda  purposes: 

Whereas  when  nations  boycott  the  Olym- 
pics it  deprives  the  participating  athletes 
from  pitting  their  strength,  sltlll.  and  endur- 
ance against  all  of  their  competitors  to  de- 
termine the  best  in  the  world: 

Whereas  the  participants  in  the  Olympic 
games  form  friendships  that  cross  political 
and  geographic  borders  and  lead  to  better 
world  understanding; 

Whereas  many  millions  of  people  cross 
this  nation  believe  that  the  Olympic  games 
should  be  Insulated  as  much  as  possible 
from  politics:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
Tetentatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  should  establish  a  per- 
manent facility  for  the  Olympic  games  on  a 
site  that  Is  sulUble  for  insulating  the  games 
from  the  unwarranted  and  disruptive  inter- 
national politics  that  have  plagued  the 
games  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year's  withdrawal  by  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  1984  simuner  Olympic  games 
provides  an  important  opportunity. 
We  have  the  chance  to  remove  the 
games  from  the  political  arena  and 
return  them  to  their  original  pur- 
pose—to be  an  international  gathering 
of  the  world's  youth  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  mutual  understanding. 

Today.  I  will  seize  that  opportunity 
and  resubmit  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  the  Senate  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  facility  for  the 
Olympic  games. 

Since  the  Olympic  games  first 
began,  they  have  been  buffeted  by  pol- 
itics. There  were  the  Nazi  Olympics  of 
1936;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Swiss  and 
Dutch  in  1956  in  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Hungary;  the  events 
of  1968  and  the  assassinations  of  1972. 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  28 
Third  World  countries  from  the  Mon- 
treal Olympics  of  1976. 

I  remember  when  I  participated  in 
the  games  in  Tokyo  in  1964  waking  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  commo- 
tion in  the  next  dormitory.  It  was  the 
North  Koreans  pulling  out  of  the 
games. 

It  Is  time  to  remove  the  games  from 
politics  and  give  them  a  permanent 
home.  One  jxtsslble  permanent  site  for 
the  games  is  Greece,  where  they  were 
held  for  nearly  12  centuries.  Putting 
the  summer  Olympics  permanently  in 
Greece  and  the  winter  games  In  their 
own  home  would  help  the  Olympics 
become  a  strong  institution  rather 
than  short-lived  competitions  vulnera- 
ble to  political  or  economic  exploita- 
tion by  temporary  host  countries  and 
other  nations. 

If  the  games  had  had  a  permanent 
home  in  a  neutral  country,  it  Is  proba- 
ble that  neither  the  United  States  in 
1980  nor  the  Soviet  Union  in  1984 
would  have  withdrawn  from  the 
games.  Given  a  stable,  enduring  set- 


ting, the  games  could  take  on  a  special 
identity  of  their  own,  much  like  the 
celebrations  of  old. 

A  permanent  site  for  the  Olympics 
should  also  be  coupled  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  games  from  2  weeks  to  2 
months.  One  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  games  has  always  been  to  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding  and 
brotherhood.  The  way  to  do  this  is  by 
expanding  the  experience  of  the  ath- 
lete who  lives  in  the  Olympic  Village. 
That  was  the  most  enjoyable  and 
memorable  aspect  of  my  experience. 

I  remember  the  athletes  I  shared 
those  weeks  with,  sind  I  remember  the 
sense  of  pride  and  achievement.  The 
Olympic  games  would  be  more  partici- 
pant oriented.  Too  often,  the  athlete 
is  lost  amid  the  multimillion-dollar 
construction  projects.  Too  often  the 
years  of  grueling  training  and  individ- 
ual discipline  are  overshadowed  by  ex- 
traneous events. 

The  Olympics  should  provide  the 
basis  for  the  beginnings  of  imder- 
standlng.  It  requires  bold  planners  to 
Initiate  a  true  permanent  site  with 
games  that  are  true  to  the  original 
goals.  It  requires  the  willingness  to 
share  the  financial  burden  by  hun- 
dreds of  nations.  It  requires  a  revision 
of  the  rules,  and  personnel  who  govern 
the  Olympic  movement.  It  requires 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  that 
peace  can  prevail.  The  time  is  now. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmOTTEB  OH  AGRICtn.TURK.  HtnTUTIOR.  AND 
rORKSTRT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  reauthorization 
and  budget  Issues. 

Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  will  chair 
the  hearing  which  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  May  2.  1985.  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
room  328-A.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  caU  the 
committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  certain,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  once  again  draw 
attention  to  the  plight  of  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  suffer  daily  under 
the  tryanny  of  Soviet  rule.  Therefore. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  take  part  in  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  in 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  are  par- 
ticipating on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Time  and  again  we  hear  the  horror 
stories  of  abuses  suffered  by  Jews  and 


other  religious  and  minority  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  many 
people  are  unaware  that  the  nimiber 
and  severity  of  Incidents  are  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  The  State  De- 
partment docimient,  "Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices  In 
1984,"  states  that  1984  was  an  excep- 
tionally difficult  year  for  the  Jewish 
community.  According  to  the  report, 
1984  "saw  the  begliming  of  a  major, 
sustained  crackdown  on  Hebrew  teach- 
ers and  other  Jewish  cultural  activ- 
ists." The  methods  used  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities included  threats,  beatings, 
and  harsh  sentences  to  forced  labor 
camps  where  conditions  can  only  be 
described  as  subhuman.  And  for  what 
reason?  Simply  because  Jews  are  prac- 
ticing and  teaching  their  faith. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  becom- 
ing impossible  for  Soviet  Jews  to  main- 
tain their  dignity  and  their  heritage. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  a  serious  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  exterminate  all  religious  belief  and 
believers  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  State 
Department  report  which  indicates 
that  more  people  are  disappearing  into 
the  gulags  and  that  only  an  ln(7edibly 
small  nimiber  of  people  are  being  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

In  the  past,  when  Soviet-United 
States  relations  have  been  good,  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  allowed  in- 
creased niunbers  of  Jews  to  emigrate. 
A  pattern  developed  where  emigration 
numbers  began  to  Increase  prior  to 
formal  negotiations  and  while  East 
and  West  experienced  relatively 
higher  levels  of  cooperation.  During 
the  period  between  1968  and  1981, 
more  than  250,000  Jews  received  per- 
mission to  leave.  However,  as  Soviet- 
United  States  relations  declined  over 
the  course  of  the  1970's,  Jewish  emi- 
gration dropped.  In  fact,  fewer  than  a 
thousand  Jews  escaped  Soviet  tyranny 
in  the  last  year. 

Certainly,  Soviet-United  States 
agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  sharp  decline  in 
Jewish  emigration.  Once  emigration 
policies  were  relaxed,  applications  for 
emigration  flooded  into  Moscow,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. Instead  of  dampening  the  desire 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  started 
lining  up  to  depart  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, followed  clostely  by  the  other  reli- 
gious and  minority  groups  seeking 
freedom  outside  the  Soviet  state. 

One  of  the  questions  that  most  dis- 
turbs me  about  Soviet-United  States 
negotiations  is  this  question  of  emigra- 
tion. Instead  of  the  normal  Soviet 
action  of  increasing  emigration  prior 
to  negotiations  with  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  clamp 
down  on  the  number  of  Jews  receiving 
permission  to  leave.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  hear  nuiors,  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  last  month,  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  annual  emigration 
might  be  possible  if  the  Soviets  get 
what  they  want  from  the  talks. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  Is  appall- 
ing to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  willing  to  barter  with  the  lives  of  its 
own  citizens  for  a  more  advantageous 
bargaining  position. 

Therefore,  I  hope  instead  that  in  the 
spirit  of  good  will,  the  Soviets  will 
begin  to  allow  the  free  practice  of  reli- 
gious and  cultural  beliefs  within  their 
country  regardless  of  the  progress  of 
the  talks.  But  Just  as  importantly,  I 
hope  they  will  allow  a  policy  of  open 
endgration— baaed  not  Just  upon  the 
upcoming  negotiations,  but  as  an  on- 
going humanitarian  policy. 

Until  we  see  real  progress  in  Soviet 
policy,  we  in  the  United  States  must 
remain  vigilant.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
made  promises— in  the  U.N.  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  elsewhere— 
that  it  will  uphold  basic  human  rights 
for  its  citizens.  Therefore,  it  is  both 
our  duty  and  our  right  to  actively 
work  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
regardless  of  boundary  lines. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined 
In  the  Call  to  Conscience  to  make 
others  aware  of  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  But  we  must  not  stop  here.  Let 
us  continue  to  encourage  the  ideals  of 
freedom  that  we  in  the  United  States 
claim  as  our  right.  Only  by  aiding 
others  who  suffer  under  the  tyranny 
of  regimes  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
will  we  guarantee  our  own  freedom.* 


STUDENT  AID 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  going 
through  some  newspapers  that  accu- 
mulated prior  to  the  election  of  last 
year,  when  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
do  much  reading  and  reflecting— some- 
thing all  of  us  are  guilty  of  before  an 
election,  I  am  afraid— I  came  across  an 
article  from  The  Washington  Post  of 
October  1  of  last  year,  about  the  diffi- 
culties people  have  getting  their  chil- 
dren through  college;  and,  particular- 
ly, the  tragedy  that  is  facing  our  coun- 
try in  the  ability  of  fewer  and  fewer 
blacks,  minorities  and  poorer  families 
to  take  advantage  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

This,  I  hasten  to  add,  was  all  written 
before  this  administration  decided  it 
would  reduce  student  aid  much  more 
drastically. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  believe 
that  the  college  aid  program  we  have 
now  is  some  massive  doling  out  of 
money  that  is  handed  to  students 
almost  at  whim. 

The  article  by  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn 
shows  that  is  not  the  case. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  need,  we 
should  be  increasing  student  aid,  not 
cutting  it  back,  as  this  administration 
wants  us  to  do. 


I  am  also  submitting  for  the  Rbcoks 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by  Bob 
Anderson,  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  month. 

It  effectively  refutes  the  statements 
some  people  have  been  making  in  this 
administration. 

The  Jane  Qulnn  article  and  the  Bob 
Anderson  letter,  together,  form  a  pow- 
erful message  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  not  ignore. 

I  ask  that  the  article  and  letter  be 
printed  following  my  remarlu. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
DwnTOLUfo  CoixaoK  An>  Has  Namowkd 
World  roa  NiXDnsT  Stubshw 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

Nsw  ToRK.— There's  an  untold  atory 
behind  the  stark  figures  that  show  fewer 
blacks  and  minority  students  In  college 
today.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  no 
longer  recruiting  them  seriously,  if  there  in- 
comes are  low.  Admissions  directors  are  stlU 
going  after  the  superblacks.  with  top  grades 
or  special  athletic  talent.  But  for  the  aver- 
age inner-city  student,  the  open  door  of  a 
decade  ago  Is  swinging  shut. 

The  reason  is  money.  The  federal  govern- 
ment quit  adding  big  bucks  to  the  programs 
that  help  educate  lower-income  youngstera, 
and  private  sources  can't  fUl  the  gap. 

"The  economically  deprived  need  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  meet  college  costs," 
says  Charles  Marshall  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Admissions  Counselors, 
"and  the  schools  are  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  offer  them  a  full  package  of  aid.  Rather 
than  raising  false  hopes  among  these  stu- 
dents, the  college  recruiters  are  staying 
away." 

Low-income  students  may  have  other 
choices.  IiCany  are  going  to  Inexpensive  two- 
year  community  colleges,  financial-aid 
expert  Robert  Lelder  told  my  associate,  Vir- 
ginia WUson.  and  they  might  make  it  into  a 
four-year  college  later.  But  finding  the 
money  will  still  be  hard. 

Here's  what  Is  happening  to  college  aid, 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  loss  has  nar- 
rowed the  world  for  a  generation  of  the 
neediest  students: 

Low-income  students  depend  primarily  on 
federal  grants.  But  the  size  of  the  average 
Pell  grant  (now  91,089)  has  not  Icept  up  with 
tuition  Inflation,  so  it  covers  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  college  costs  than  it  did  a  decade 
ago.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  maximum 
Pell  for  the  very  poorest  students  ($1,900)  is 
down  even  more. 

The  O.I.  bill  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
started  running  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
1970k  education  beneflU  through  Social  Se- 
ciirlty  started  phasing  out  in  1983.  Both  pro- 
grams were  disproportionately  used  by 
lower-income  people.  In  theory.  Pell  grants 
and  other  federal  programs  should  have 
taken  up  the  slack  for  the  truly  needy,  but 
they  never  did. 

Since  1980,  the  amount  of  federal  money 
allotted  to  National  Direct  Student  Loans 
has  been  cut  nearly  in  half.  The  colleges 
make  these  loans  to  the  neediest  students, 
at  only  5  percent  Interest.  The  big  loss  of 
funds,  along  with  other  problems  in  the  pro- 
gram, has  led  directly  to  a  substantial  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  blacks  in  graduate 
schools,  reports  Mary  Carter-Wllllams  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Eklucatlonal 
Policy  at  Howard  University. 

A  handful  of  states  liave  Increased  the 
total  amount  of  aid  they  give  to  low-income 
students,  but  many  others  are  giving  less.  A 


study  done  for  the  National  Association  of 
State  Scholarship  and  Orant  Programs 
shows  that  the  average  amount  of  state  aid 
per  needy  student  has  declined. 

According  to  the  National  Student  Aid  Co- 
alition, the  talented  but  poor  are  30  to  26 
percent  less  likely  to  go  to  college  than  their 
wealthier  peers;  the  poor  of  average  ability 
are  40  percent  leas  likely  to  get  a  college 
education. 

One  Important  point  should  be  made 
about  the  access  of  low-income  people  to 
college.  A  study  done  for  the  American 
Council  on  Education  shows  that  from  1974 
to  1981,  before  the  Reagan  administration's 
scholarship  cuts,  the  percentage  of  low- 
income  blacks  in  college  declined  while  the 
percentage  of  low-Income  white  atudents 
was  going  up. 

Those  were  years  when  inflation  was 
badly  eroding  the  value  of  financial  aid.  but 
why  did  it  have  a  more  harmful  effect  on 
minority  students?  The  answer,  Marshall 
believes,  lies  in  the  better  counseling  often 
available  to  students  in  predominantly 
white  high  schools. 

Linda  Berkshire  of  the  National  Student 
Aid  Coalition  says  that  many  minority  atu- 
dents don't  know  much  about  student  aid, 
don't  get  enough  personal  counseling  in 
their  schools  and  don't  have  ready  access  to 
up-to-opaque  language  of  personal  finance. 
Some  parents  simply  refuse  to  cooperate. 

The  smart  and  aggressive  among  the  high- 
school  counselors  in  Inner-city  schools  are 
struggling  for  ways  to  meet  the  problem. 
They  offer  seminars  on  finding  financial 
aid.  They  help  parents  fiU  in  the  application 
forms.  They  try  to  get  students  thinking 
early  about  college,  to  allow  more  time  for 
financial  planning. 

Although  their  efforts  can  squeeze  out 
more  dollars  from  present  programs  for  eli- 
gible students,  they  cannot  awaken  those  of 
careless  social  conscience  to  the  waste  and 
tragedy  of  the  unnecessarily  undereducated. 
Taking  money  out  of  higher-education  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  is  a  decision  this  country 
wUl  come  to  regret. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16,  1985] 

Who  Dxcidxs  Who  "Doesh't  Bklonq"  ih 
CoLixor? 

<By  Bob  Anderson) 

I  get  angry  when  I  hear  college-educated, 
upper  Income  professionals  mouth  off  about 
colleges  being  filled  with  those  who  "don't 
belong  there. "  The  latest  in  this  cynical 
round  of  "college  bashing"  comes  from 
Robert  J.  Samuelson,  who  arrogantly  as- 
serts that  we  should  "Tighten  Up  College 
Aid"  because  "what  you  don't  pay  for  isn't 
highly  valued  "  [Business  Feb.  371.  He  adds 
gratuitously  that  "the  cheapening  of  a  col- 
lege education  is  a  well-intentioned  crime  in 
which  we  are  all  the  ultimate  victims."  Well, 
enough  is  enough! 

In  the  first  place,  going  to  college  isn't 
cheap.  Students  and  their  families  pay  for 
college  In  hard  work,  sacrifice— and  dollars. 
Next  to  a  home  mortgage,  college  costs  are 
the  largest  single  investment  an  American 
family  makes,  and  coming  over  a  short 
period  of  four  or  five  years  this  financial  ob- 
ligation hits  very  hard.  The  current  "stu- 
dent debt"  stands  at  around  $40  billion. 

Nor  has  a  college  education  been  cheap- 
ened. By  any  measure  we  have  the  finest 
system  of  higher  education  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  educate  more  people  to 
higher  levels  than  any  other  nation  ever 
dreamed  possible.  How  good  is  it?  Not  good 


enough,  but  it  is  the  best  there  is  and  get- 
ting better. 

It  doesn't  take  a  college  graduate  to  un- 
derstand the  message  these  malefactors  are 
peddling:  It  says  that  a  college  education 
ought  to  be  an  exclusive  privilege  reserved 
to  those  within  our  society  who  already 
"have,"  and  that  those  who  "have  not" 
should  be  denied  this  means  to  a  better  life. 
This  retrograde  view  of  access  and  equity  in 
higher  education  Is  widely  held  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  to  describe  it  as 
"elitist"  obscures  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

I  have  five  children.  Two  of  them  are  col- 
lege graduates,  two  more  along  with  my  ex- 
wife  are  in  college  now.  and  my  youngest 
will  start  next  fall.  I  doubt  that  any  of  us 
could  give  Samuelson  or.  say.  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett,  a  satisfactory 
justification  for  his  or  her  being  in  college, 
and  I  won't  make  the  attempt.  But  college 
has  been  very  good  for  everyone  in  my 
family. 

I  have  watched  each  of  us  grow  with  the 
experience  in  so  many  different  ways.  We 
are  all  of  blue-collar,  working-class  roots  out 
of  the  suburbs  of  Milwaukee— not  a  college 
graduate  among  us  less  than  25  years  ago— 
and  today  we  can  talk  with  each  other 
about  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, literature,  music  and  art.  Those  of  us 
who  have  finished  college  hold  good  Jobs. 
More  Important,  we  have  grown  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  democratic  ideal  and 
spirit,  which  make  it  possible  for  ordinary 
folks  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  rich- 
ness of  American  life. 

Yes.  my  oldest  son  and  I  received  "federal 
assistance"  through  the  GI  Bill;  the  others 
had  hoped  for  some  modest  level  of  "stu- 
dent aid  "  next  fall.  We  have  all  "scrimped," 
borrowed,  and  worked  part-time  jobs.  All  of 
us  pay  taxes,  and  we  don't  complain  about 
it.  We  believe  that  everyone  ought  to  go  to 
college.  We  understand  that  some  may  not 
want  to  and  others  may  be  unable.  What  we 
don't  understand  is  why  a  person  of  Ben- 
nett's education  and  experience  should  want 
to  exclude  anyone  from  a  college  education. 

As  for  me.  I  would  have  great  difficulty 
deciding  which  ones  in  my  family  "don't 
belong"  in  college.  Perhaps  Samuelson  feels 
qualified  to  make  that  decision.  I  certainly 
do  not.* 


NATIONAL  POUCIES  AND 
GLOBAL  PROSPERITY 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  Important  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  on 
the  subject  of  "National  Policies  and 
Global  I*rosperity"  given  at  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  on  April  11,  1985.  This 
is  a  remarkable  statement  on  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  Inherent  in  our 
current  economic  situation.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  colleagues,  and  ask  that 
It  be  inserted,  in  full,  into  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
National  Pouciis  awd  Global  Prospdhty 

(Following  is  an  address  by  Secretary  of 
SUte  George  Shultz  before  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  April  11.  1985.) 

My  theme  today  Is  simple:  the  American 
economy  is  a  success  story— a  dramatic  suc- 
cess story.  But  success  brings  with  it  new 


challenges,  which  we  must  address  with 
great  energy  in  order  to  preserve  and  build 
on  the  success  we  have  achieved. 

We  face  a  paradox.  In  the  past  2  years, 
our  economy  had  made  the  strongest  recov- 
ery of  any  in  the  last  three  decades,  and  the 
expansion  remains  robust.  Yet  we  also  see. 
in  our  domestic  and  International  economic 
relations,  some  unusually  large  and  impor- 
tant imbalances: 

A  large  net  capital  inflow; 

An  exceptionally  strong  dollar; 

The  largest  trade  deficit  In  our  history; 
and 

Large  and  continuing  deficits  In  the  U.8. 
Federal  budget. 

What  relationship  Is  there.  If  any.  be- 
tween our  clear  economic  succeas  and  these 
equally  clear  Imbalances?  How  do  these  Im- 
balances relate  to  each  other?  What  are  our 
prospects  if  the  imbalances  continue?  And 
what  conclusions  follow  for  economic 
policy— In  this  country  and  In  other  coun- 
tries? These  are  the  iamies  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  today. 

The  economic  policies  of  this  Administra- 
tion—reducing the  role  of  government,  pro- 
moting private  initiative,  and  encouraging 
free  trade— have  led  the  United  States  out 
of  recession  and  toward  prosperity.  We  can 
be  proud  of  our  economic  periormance.  Our 
expansion  has  led  to  export-induced  recov- 
eries abroad— imderscoring  the  interdepend- 
ence among  the  world's  economies. 

In  large  part,  the  imbalances  I  mentioned 
have  contributed  to  our  economic  success; 
some  are  partly  the  result  of  It.  To  a  degree, 
they  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  econom- 
ic policies  of  other  nations.  Whatever  their 
source,  my  main  conclusion  can  be  stated  up 
front:  these  imbalances  are  interrelated,  and 
they  must  be  corrected  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  momentum  of  our  economic  success. 
We— and  other  countries— share  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  some  hard  political  dectsions. 

Let  me  focus  on  these  imbalances,  first  as 
they  Impact  on  the  American  economy  and 
then  as  they  are  mirrored  In  other  coun- 
tries. Then  I  will  lay  out  the  policy  re- 
sponses I  see  as  necessary— responses  by  all 
nations— to  keep  the  world  economy  on  the 
path  of  sustained,  nonlnflatlonary  growth. 

CAPFTAL  PLOWS 

First,  the  large  net  capital  Inflows  into  the 
UiUted  SUtes. 

An  Impressive  investment  boom  has 
driven  American  economic  expansion  In  the 
past  3  years.  To  a  large  extent,  this  boom  re- 
flects the  new  investment  incentives  the  Ad- 
ministration provided  in  its  first  term— in- 
cluding incentives  for  vital  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  source  of  future  in- 
vestment. Gross  saving  by  individuals,  busi- 
ness, and  state  and  local  governments  also 
recovered  from  its  recession  low  of  18%  of 
GNP  [gross  national  product]  in  1982  to 
20%  in  1984. 

But  with  the  Federal  deficit,  gross  nation- 
al saving  alone  could  not  finance  this  higher 
level  of  investment.  In  1984,  gross  saving  in 
the  United  SUtes  by  individuals,  businesses, 
and  state  and  local  governments  ran  about 
$730  billion.  On  a  net  basis  of  capital  con- 
sumption, the  figure  was  $325  billion.  These 
are  healthy  amounts  by  recent  standards. 
After  taking  account  of  the  large  Federal 
deficit,  however,  total  national  saving 
amounted  to  only  about  $150  billion  on  a 
net  basis  or  $555  billion  on  a  gross  basis— 
considerably  less  than  the  $635  billion  re- 
corded In  gross  private  domestic  investment 
in  1984. 

As  measured  by  our  current  accotmt  defi- 
cit,  net   capital   inflowa   into   the   United 


States  were  about  $100  billion  last  year. 
This  Is  almost  one-fifth  the  size  of  our  gross 
national  saving— and  two-thirds  the  size  of 
our  net  national  saving— and  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  financing  the  expansion 
of  our  investment  and,  therefore,  of  our 
economy. 

These  inflows  have  come  about  largely  be- 
cause of  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  own 
economy,  in  contrast  with  the  less  attractive 
conditions  for  lending  and  Investment  in 
other  countries.  But  they  come,  to  some 
degree,  at  the  expense  of  building  up  for- 
eign claims  on  the  United  States.  On  the 
basis  of  current  trends,  the  United  States 
will  aoon  become  a  large  net  debtor  nation— 
our  foreign  liabilities  could  exceed  our  for- 
eign assets  by  $100  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

And  underljring  conditions  are  bound  to 
change  in  the  future.  As  opportunities  to 
Invest  improve  in  other  countries,  capital  in- 
flows into  the  United  States  will  slow  down 
and  outflows  will  Increase.  In  other  words, 
even  If  we  are  prepared  to  finance  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  through  a  con- 
tinuing net  Inflow  of  funds,  we  cannot  count 
on  attracting  adequate  funds  indefinitely. 
Without  a  compensating  increase  in  domes- 
tic saving  to  support  our  own  Investment— 
and  If  our  Federal  deficit  continues  to  pre- 
empt a  large  portion  of  domestic  saving- 
lower  capital  inflows  eould  force  a  decline  In 
our  Investment  and  Impair  the  long-term 
growth  of  the  American  economy. 

THC  SraORG  DOLLAX 

These  large  net  capital  Inflows  into  the 
United  States  have  produced  an  extraordi- 
narily strong  doUar.  Although  the  dollar 
has  receded  somewhat  In  the  last  month,  it 
is  still,  on  a  trade-weighted  basis,  about  80% 
above  Its  1980  average  in  nominal  terras. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  today  Is 
determined  far  more  by  capital  movements 
than  by  trade  balances.  Maxiy  factors  have 
contributed.  Tlie  restoration  of  America's 
economic  vitality  and  leadership  on  the 
world  scene  has  had  an  Important  effect  on 
investment  decisions.  Our  economic  suc- 
cess—and our  bright  prospects— cause  In- 
vestments In  dollar  assets  to  be  Judged  more 
attractive  and  leas  risky  than  others  despite 
the  dollar's  high  value.  The  dollar  market 
also  offers  the  widest  selection  and  greatest 
liquidity.  And  dollar  assets  are  serving  not 
only  as  a  store  of  value  but  as  a  (tolltlcal 
safehaven  as  well.  Exchange  markets  reflect 
all  these  considerations,  particularly  as  they 
contrast  with  the  poor  growth  periormance 
in  Europe,  the  financial  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  the  large  excess  of 
saving  over  domestic  Investment  in  Japan. 

The  net  Inflows  of  foreign  capital,  and  the 
resulting  high  dollar,  have  certain  advan- 
tages. By  reducing  the  coat  of  imports  and 
forcing  domestic  suppliers  to  compete  more 
effectively,  the  strong  dollars  has  helped  re- 
strain Inflation  in  the  United  States.  The 
net  capital  inflows  have  helped  moderate  in- 
terest rates  as  well.  Abroad,  the  growth  of 
American  imports  and  slower  growth  of 
American  exports  have  stimulated  export- 
related  Jobs  and  generated  economies  of 
scale  for  foreign  producers.  The  high  value 
of  dollar  also  makes  offshore  procurement, 
tourism,  and  American  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment in  other  countries  all  leas  expensive. 

But  the  extraordinarily  high  dollar  also 
has  important  disadvantages. 

It  reduces  the  competitiveness  of  our  ex- 
ports and  the  potential  for  their  growth. 
Elven  through  our  exports  have  increased 
and  the  United  SUtes  is  still  the  world's 
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Ikrtest  exporter,  our  share  of  the  world 
market  for  ezixnta  of  manufactured  goodi 
in  volume  terms  Is  estimated  to  have  de- 
clined by  25%  since  1980. 

Because  of  Increased  domestic  demand, 
economic  activity  In  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  been  appreciably  restricted.  But 
that  may  chance. 

The  dollar's  strength  Is  causing  painful 
structural  adjustments  in  many  of  our 
export-related  Industries;  It  is  altering  the 
character  of  the  American  economy  in  a 
basic  and.  In  my  view,  undesirable  way. 
liower  costs  in  other  countries— due  to  ex- 
change rates— are  leading  many  American 
Arms  to  locate  abroad  production  facilities 
that  would  otherwise  be  competitive  in  the 
United  States.  Such  decisions  to  locate  or 
expand  abroad  would  be  both  difficult  and 
costly  to  reverse  if  the  dollar's  exchange 
value  came  down. 

The  large  decline  in  the  value  of  other 
currencies  against  the  dollar  has  also  eroded 
the  value  of  existing  foreign  Investments, 
sales,  and  earnings  denominated  in  foreign 
currencies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  growth  of  our  im- 
ports Is  spurring  protectionist  demands  for 
tariffs,  nontarlff  barriers,  and  export  subsi- 
dies. Whatever  short-term  relief  for  specific 
industries  such  measures  might  provide,  the 
overall  long-term  cost  te  the  mettle  of  the 
American  economy,  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  to  the  world  economy  would  be 
devastating.  Let  us  never  forget  the  cata- 
strophic effects  of  protection  in  the  1930s 
and  the  exhilarating  Impact  of  more  open 
trade  In  the  decades  following  World  War 

n. 

THX  TmAOX  ACCOUHT 

This  leads  me  to  the  most  visible  Intema- 
tinai  consequence  of  the  strong  dollar.  Its 
role  in  our  huge  and  growing  trade  deficit, 
which  reached  a  record  $123  billion  In  1984. 

Despite  the  strong  doUar,  our  exports,  in 
fact,  grew  last  year  by  9%  to  a  total  of  $218 
billion — demonstrating  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  American  economy  and  re- 
flecting adjustments  In  efficiency  occurring 
within  the  market  place.  Nevertheless,  the 
growth  of  Imports  overwhelmed  the  growth 
of  exports,  increasing  24%  In  volume  terms 
and  26%  In  value  terms.  Over  half  of  the  $85 
billion  deterioration  In  the  U.S.  trade  ac- 
count since  1980  has  been  attributed  to  the 
strong  dollar. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  growing  de- 
mands for  protectionism.  The  Administra- 
tion is  resisting  these  pressures,  and  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  our  approach  to 
trade  policy  In  a  moment.  But  one  point  Is 
crucial  here:  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  a  lowering  of  foreign  bar- 
riers will  have  a  decisive  or  even  substantial 
Impact  on  the  trade  deficit. 

We  can  break  the  back  of  the  trade  deficit 
only  through  s  combination  of,  first,  a 
strong  worldwide  recovery  and,  second,  a 
strengthening  of  other  currencies  In  rela- 
tion to  the  dollar  as  the  performance  and 
prospects  of  other  economies  Improve  and 
as  these  pro8i>ects  are  recognized  by  the 
markets.  E^ven  with  movement  on  these 
fronts,  the  effects  on  the  trade  deficit  will 
be  gradual. 

With  depreciation  of  the  dollar.  U.S.  im- 
ports would  become  more  expensive  and 
there  would  be  some  Increase  in  inflationary 
pressure,  at  least  initially.  The  growth  of 
imports  should  slow  down  but  probably  with 
a  lag.  Purchases  of  raw  materials,  energy 
products  and  petroleum,  specialized  capital 
goods,  and  many  consumer  goods  do  not  re- 
spond quickly  when  their  prices  rise. 


The  growth  of  our  export  sales  will 
depend  on  several  factors:  on  our  ability  to 
remain  competitive:  on  a  faster  pace  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  other  nations,  notably 
Europe;  on  the  success  of  adjustment  ef- 
forts in  developing  countries:  and  on  long 
overdue  action  by  Japan  to  open  its  mar- 
kets. Exi>orts  to  the  developing  countries, 
particularly  to  those  in  Latin  America  bur- 
dened by  debt,  will  still  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  expand  their  exports  to  pay  for 
our  goods.  This  means  our  markets  and 
those  of  other  industrialized  countries  must 
remain  open  to  their  products.  And  many 
American  exporters  have  already  lost  major 
foreign  markets,  recoverable  only  with  a 
major  effort. 

TBI  O.S.  rKBnAL  DOICTT 

I  have  discussed  the  large  net  capital  in- 
flows, the  strong  dollar,  and  the  huge  trade 
deficit.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  these  imbal- 
ances are  accompanied  by  huge  Federal 
budget  deficits. 

As  long  as  there  are  ample  unused  re- 
sources in  our  economy,  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  does  not  cause  major  immediate 
problems  for  the  United  States.  But  current 
deficits  are  simply  not  sustainable  indefi- 
nitely. These  deficits  can  become  a  habit 
and  weaken  an  essential  discipline  over  Fed- 
eral spending  and  over  the  size  of  the  Feder- 
al C3ovemment.  They  drain  off  national  sav- 
ings, leading  to  increased  reliance  on  foreign 
capital  or  curtailment  of  needed  Investment. 
And.  as  our  expansion  begins  to  streteh  our 
resources,  continued  large  deficits  pose  an 
increasing  danger  to  that  very  expansion. 

We  can  all  continue  to  debate  what  combi- 
nation of  policies  is  best  designed  to  deal 
with  all  the  imt>alances  I  have  discussed- 
budget  deficits,  large  capital  Inflows,  the 
dollar  on  a  financial  high,  and  trade  deficits. 
But  a  consensus  has  emerged  that  action  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  response.  The  President 
has  shown  the  way  with  his  proposals  and 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  Congress.  Spe- 
cial interests  must  give  way  to  the  general 
interest. 

Control  of  government  spending,  coupled 
with  vigorous  growth,  must  be  the  key  to 
our  effort.  We  must  cut  spending  in  a  way 
that  does  the  least  harm  to  the  economy's 
Investment  and  growth  potential  and  to 
basic  national  security.  But  significant  cute 
must  be  made  now.  "Tax  rate  Increases  are 
not  the  answer.  To  the  contrary,  the  recent 
Reagan  tax  cuts,  like  the  Kennedy  cuts  two 
decades  earlier,  have  stimulated  Investment, 
fueling  the  recovery  and  contributing  to  the 
future  productive  potential  of  the  economy. 
In  fact,  further  tax  simplification  and 
reform  could  be  very  helpful  in  reducing 
tax-Induced  distortions  in  economic  activity 
and  in  stimulating  additional  growth. 

OTHXH  IlfDUSTRIALIZKD  COUIfTRISS 

So  far  I  have  focuaed  primarily  on  the 
American  economy.  But  in  our  interdepend- 
ent world,  the  Impact  of  domestic  policies 
and  performance  on  the  economies  of  other 
nations  Is  a  two-way  street.  Other  countries 
face  challenges  in  their  own  domestic  poli- 
cies. They.  too.  must  meet  their  challenges 
if  the  world  economy  is  to  correct  the  imbal- 
ances that  cloud  our  common  future.  The 
Imbalances  can  do  harm  also  to  Important 
political  relationships.  We  all  have  a  Job  to 
do. 

The  major  Industrialized  countries  are  re- 
covering from  the  1980-82  world  recession 
at  different  rates.  Whereas  the  United 
States  and,  to  a  leaser  degree,  Japan  and 
Canada  have  expanded  vigorously.  Western 


Europe  still  lags.  Average  real  growth  In  the 
four  major  European  economies  (Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy)  ac- 
celerated In  1984,  but  only  to  a  year-over- 
year  annual  rate  of  2.4%.  This  rise  repre- 
sented less  than  half  the  average  of  the 
American,  Japanese,  and  Canadian  rates. 
The  Japanese  and  Canadian  expansions, 
however,  have  depended  heavily  on  the 
stimulus  of  exports  to  the  U.S.  market.  The 
Increase  in  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  over  half  the  increase  in 
Canadian  QNF  in  current  prices  between 
1982  and  1984,  while  the  increase  in  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  U.S.  market  was  over 
10%  of  the  Increase  in  current-price  ONP 
over  the  same  period. 

The  slowness  of  recovery  in  Europe  re- 
sults from  conditions  that  stifle  Investment, 
partlciUarly  structural  problems  In  labor 
markets  and  government  disincentives  to 
adjustment  and  growth.  The  rigidities  In 
European  labor  rates  and  conditions  also 
tend  to  bias  investment  toward  capital-in- 
tensive technologies— further  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  emplosrment.  There  has  been  es- 
sentially no  net  Job  creation  in  Europe  since 
1970.  compared  with  the  American  record  of 
over  26  million  new  Jobs  during  the  same 
period.  Over  7.5  million  net  new  Jobs  have 
t>een  created  in  this  country  since  the 
trough  of  the  recession  in  1982. 

Expressed  as  a  share  of  output,  gross  in- 
vestment in  Europe  has  declined  steadily 
since  the  first  oil  shock  in  1973  and  is  now 
well  below  Its  share  In  the  1960s.  Since  in- 
vestment opportunities  In  EMrope  have  been 
less  attractive  than  elsewhere,  capital  has 
flowed  elsewhere.  Much  of  the  capital  has 
come  to  the  United  States,  either  as  invest- 
ment in  U.S.  assets  by  foreigners,  disinvest- 
ment by  American  investors  abroad,  or  a  re- 
duction in  the  previous  rate  of  foreign  lend- 
ing by  U.S.  banks.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  es- 
timated that  half  of  Western  Europe's 
growth  in  1984  came  from  export  sales  to 
the  United  States.  These  exports  amounted 
to  $75  billion  or  nearly  22%  of  total  U.S.  im- 
ports last  year. 

Capital  outflows  from  Europe  and  a  de- 
pendence on  exports  to  the  United  States- 
like  the  other  imbalances  I  have  men- 
tioned—cannot be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely. Other  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development] 
governments  must  find  ways  to  stimulate 
growth-oriented  Investment,  thereby 
making  their  investment  opportunities  at- 
tractive to  domestic  and  international  cap- 
ital. At  stake  is  an  efficient  allocation  of 
global  resources— a  system  which  responds 
to  economic  potential.  This  will  require 
sound  economic  policies  and  hard  political 
decisions— but  the  result  will  be  sustained 
growth.  Job  creation,  and  a  brighter  eco- 
nomic future. 

Japan  Is  a  special  case.  The  $37  billion 
U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  as  we  all 
know.  Is  a  source  of  intense  friction  in  our 
bilateral  relationship  and  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  growing  demand  for  protectionism  in 
this  country.  But  the  more  meaningftil 
measure  of  Japan's  external  Imbalance  Is 
not  our  bilateral  imbalance  but  Japan's 
overall  trade  surplus,  estimated  at  $44  bU- 
Uon  in  1984. 

The  Japanese  could  reduce  their  trade 
surplus  with  the  world  by  pursuing  policies 
to  offset  the  Impact  of  their  high  savings 
rate.  Oross  private  saving  In  Japan  is  over 
30%  of  ONP.  about  50%  higher  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  other  OECD  countries.  This 
high  rate  of  saving  means  low  consumption. 
The  excess  of  production  over  private  and 


public  consumption  is  not  being  used  In  do- 
mestic investment.  It,  therefore,  appears  as 
net  exports.  Or,  to  put  It  another  way. 
under  current  conditions,  Japan  relies  on  a 
large  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to 
maintain  full  emplosrment. 

Opening  up  Investment  opportunities 
within  Japan  would  be  one  way  to  use  such 
resources  and  reduce  the  pressure  to  export. 
The  needed  decisions  are  more  difficiilt  for 
Japan  politically  than  economically.  The 
structural  rigidities  in  the  Japanese  econo- 
my restrict  access  by  even  Japanese  firms 
and  Investors.  If  the  Japanese  Government 
would  improve  incentives  and  reduce  restric- 
tions that  currently  restrain  domestic  and 
foreign  firms  from  investing  In  Japan,  all 
nations,  especially  Japan,  would  benefit. 
Steps  are  already  underway  to  liberalize  the 
Japanese  capital  market  so  as  to  channel 
Japanese  savings  more  efficiently  to  both 
foreign  and  domestic  uses  and  to  widen  the 
financial  opportunities  facing  Japanese 
firms.  As  this  proceeds,  and  as  the  interna- 
tional role  of  the  yen  expands,  we  would 
expect  the  value  of  the  yen  more  fully  to  re- 
flect the  strength  of  the  Japanese  economy. 

On  the  trade  side,  the  removal  of  barriers 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  and  services  in 
Japan  would  expand  market  opportunities 
for  foreign  suppliers,  increasing  Japan's  im- 
ports. Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  recent 
speech  and  the  Japanese  Government's 
package  of  measures  to  lower  trade  barriers 
and  encourage  imports  are  a  laudable  and 
encouraging  beginning.  More  specifics  must 
come. 

All  these  steps  would  help  defuse  protec- 
tionist pressures  in  other  countries.  But 
Japan  must  deal  with  its  savings-investment 
Imbalance  if  its  chronic  imbalance  in  trade 
is  to  be  corrected. 

THX  DKVZLOmfG  COUlfTUXS 

The  external  accounts  of  the  developing 
countries,  like  those  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, help  make  up  the  mirror  image  of 
ours.  The  United  States  takes  nearly  60%  of 
all  manufactured  exports  of  developing 
coimtries  to  the  industrial  world.  At  the 
same  time,  our  capital  inflows  from  the  de- 
veloping nations  are,  in  part,  the  result  of 
American  investors  bringing  their  money 
home  or  of  American  banks  reducing  their 
foreign  lending  as  opportunities  in  those 
countries  appear  less  attractive. 

Despite  the  progress  made  since  the  1982- 
84  debt  crisis,  many  developing  countries 
still  face  the  need  for  fundamental  changes 
in  their  economies  and  economic  strategies. 

Several  high-debt  countries  have  success- 
fully tackled  the  Job  of  stabilizing  their 
economies.  They  have  cut  public  sector 
spending  to  more  nearly  mateh  their  re- 
sources, priced  currencies  to  reflect  better 
their  market  value,  and  set  interest  rates  to 
encourage  saving.  They  now  face  the  need 
to  get  away  from  massive  price  subsidies  or 
public  sector  dominance  of  investment  re- 
sources and  economic  activity. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  the  positive. 
Austerity  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  For  diffi- 
cult adjustments  to  be  undertaken  and  sus- 
tained, a  country's  citizens  must  be  able  to 
see  resJ  prospects  for  future  growth.  Econ- 
mlc  expansion,  fueled  by  Increased  invest- 
ment and  exporta,  is  the  only  way  these 
countries  can  raise  living  standards  for  their 
people. 

This  is  a  theme  that  applies  to  many  of 
the  issues  I  have  discussed  today.  Adjust- 
ments such  as  these  are  more  difficult  po- 
Utically  than  economically— requiring  new 
ways  of  thinking  even  more  than  they  re- 
quire resources.  The  cuts  we  must  make  in 


our  own  Federal  spending  are  painful,  but 
they  are  Justified  because  they  safeguard 
the  continued  growth  of  the  productive  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  The  structural 
reforms  in  Europe  that  will  ensure  an  at- 
tractive investment  climate  for  domestic 
savings  and  international  capital  are  neces- 
sary to  restore  Europe's  own  growth  and 
technological  advance.  For  the  Third  World, 
structural  adjustment  is  the  key  to  econom- 
ic development. 

The  developing  countries  will  clearly  need 
financing  as  they  go  through  this  proce«. 
But  where  wlU  this  financing  come  from? 
No  one  can  reallstlcaUy  expect  that  official 
development  assistance,  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral, is  likely  to  expand;  the  net  flows  are 
already  very  large— around  $34  billion  from 
official  donors.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
commercial  bank  lending  will  not  return  to 
the  high  levels  of  the  past  decade.  Even  in- 
creases from  current  levels  are  unlikely 
until  developing  countries  Improve  their 
creditworthiness  and  offer  productive  in- 
vestment opportunities.  In  any  case,  most 
developing  countries  already  have  more 
debt  than  they  can  readily  handle. 

There  is  no  escaping  this  hard  conclusion: 
domestic  saving  and  private  foreign  equity 
investment  will  be  the  main  sources  of 
funds  available  to  finance  development  and 
stimulate  growth.  Development  and  growth 
will  come  only  to  countries  with  sound  do- 
mestic policies  that  stimulate  domestic  sav- 
ings, promote  trade,  and  attract  external  re- 
sources. 

India  is  a  striking  example  of  a  country 
that  finances  92%  of  Its  Investment  needs 
from  domestic  savings.  India's  recent 
growth  has  been  impressive  and  its  pros- 
pects are  bright. 

Protectionism  in  the  developing  world  can 
be  a  further  drag  on  growth.  The  barriers  to 
trade  among  developing  countries  are  a  hin- 
drance to  Third  World  expansion,  and  the 
barriers  to  outside  trade  and  investment 
also  retard  development. 

The  value  of  foreign  equity  Investment 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  volume  of  funds 
alone.  Foreign  investors  often  bring  techno- 
logical and  management  skills  that  cannot 
be  easily  obtained  in  other  ways.  The  enter- 
prises of  such  investors  tend  to  grow  more 
rapidly  and  export  more  of  their  output 
than  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  conflict  between  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  stimulate  foreign  and  domestic 
investment;  both  respond  to  a  stable  and 
predictable  regulatory  environment  and  to 
an  expecUtlon  that  they  will  be  treated 
fairly. 

Many  developing  countries  seem  reluctant 
to  encourage  foreign  investment.  It  is  their 
decision  to  make.  But  a  number  of  countries 
have  shed  once  fashionable  mythology  and 
recognized  the  opportunity.  Now,  after  con- 
sistent application  of  sound  policies,  they 
are  reaping  the  benefits. 

nrmtHATIOHAL  tkaoi 

For  developed  and  developing  coiuitries 
alike,  economic  growth  clearly  depends  also 
on  the  continued  openness  of  the  world 
trading  system  and,  indeed,  on  a  further  lib- 
eralization of  world  trade.  This  is  a  collec- 
tive international  responsibility. 

Protectionism  is  not  the  remedy  to  an  ill- 
ness. It  is  itself  an  illness.  It  Is  a  hidden  tax 
on  the  consumer,  often  an  extremely  regres- 
sive tax.  Hold  onto  your  pocketbooks  when 
politicians  start  trying  to  "protect"  you 
against  buying  what  you  want  to  buy.  Even 
in  the  relatively  open  U.S.  market,  one  esti- 
mate is  that  U.S.  protectionist  policies  cost 
American  consumers  directly  almost  $60  bil- 


lion in  19M.  That  was  over  $260  for  every 
man.  women,  and  child  in  the  country.  Pro- 
tectionism keeps  prices  up,  reduces  living 
standards,  and  stifles  growth. 

Trade  promotes  the  flow  not  only  of  goods 
and  services  but  also  of  Ideas.  All  countries 
benefit  from  the  further  division  of  labor 
that  permits  a  broadening  of  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  Those  developing  coun- 
tries will  grow  the  fastest  that  reduce  im- 
pediments to  trade  and  exploit  their  com- 
parative advantage.  Nor  can  developed 
countries  repeal  the  laws  of  economics  and 
defy  the  principle  of  comparative  advan- 
tages; they  must  be  prepared,  over  time,  to 
phase  out  industries  in  which  they  are  no 
longer  competitive. 

The  ninefold  growth  in  the  volume  of 
international  trade  since  World  War  n  re- 
flects the  success  of  the  world  trading 
system.  During  this  period,  world  trade  in- 
creased considerably  more  than  world  pro- 
duction. In  the  prewar  period,  by  contrast, 
protectionism  and  a  decline  in  world  trade 
thrust  the  world  into  depression.  A  new  Ini- 
tiative is  needed  to  sustain  what  has  been 
achieved. 

The  United  States  has  proposed— and 
strongly  urges — a  new  round  of  multilateral 
negotiations  early  next  year  to  liberalize 
trade,  [wrtlcularly  to  eliminate  nontarlff 
barriers  such  as  quotas,  voluntary  export  re- 
strainta,  and  subsidies.  We  want  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) 
to  extend  its  coverage  to  trade  in  services, 
agriculture,  and  high  technology  and  to 
strengthen  Its  system  of  safegxiards  and  dis- 
pute settlement.  Progress  in  these  areas  will 
provide  new  opportunities  and  new  markets, 
bringing  tangible  benefits  to  tx>th  develop>ed 
and  developing  nations.  It  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  fight  against  protectionism.  In 
the  absence  of  progress  on  the  multilateral 
front,  pressures  for  protection  and  a  retreat 
to  reciprocal  bilateral  arrangemente  will 
mount. 

From  a  global  perspective,  a  splintering  of 
the  multilateral  trading  system  into  a  multi- 
lateral of  bilateral  arrangements  would  be  a 
backward  step.  Bilateral  free  trade  agree- 
ments, however,  such  as  we  have  negotiated 
with  Israel  and  tiave  offered  to  discuss  with 
other  countries,  need  not  have  this  result; 
they  can  stimulate  trade  and  strengthen  the 
multilateral  system.  Free  trade  agreements 
are  sanctioned  by  the  international  rules 
and  involve  a  tighter  trade  discipline;  they 
can  promote  freer  trade  than  the  multilat- 
eral system  is  currently  prepared  to  accom- 
modate. Our  hope,  nonetheless,  is  that  the 
example  of  greater  liberalization— and  the 
recognition  that  the  United  SUtes  can 
pursue  another  course— will  help  motivate  a 
larger  group  of  nations  to  tackle  the  Job  of 
expanding  trade  on  a  global  basis. 

But  we  cannot  forget  our  responsibility 
here  at  home.  We  in  the  United  States  are 
today  more  affected  by  the  health  of  the 
global  economic  sjrstem  than  we  have  ever 
been  before.  And  as  the  world's  largest  econ- 
omy, we  cannot  escape  the  reality  that  any 
protectionist  action  here  can  do  enormous 
harm  to  the  global  economic  system.  So  in 
our  own  long-term  self-interest,  we  must 
remain  loyal  to  our  long-standing  tradi- 
tion—our proud  commitment  to  free  and 
open  trade. 

A  raOCHAM  POR  SDSTAmD  GLOBAL  GROWTH 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  message  and  a  pro- 
gram that  emerge  from  my  analysis.  The 
message  is  twofold:  first,  the  main  objective, 
and  the  key  to  success,  is  to  accelerate 
growth  in  the  world  economy.  That's  what 
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this  Is  all  aixHit.  And  second,  growth  In  the 
vorld  economy  la  the  result  of  Interaction 
sjnonc  sound  national  policies.  That  is  the 
most  Important  common  Ingredient  In  the 
policy  steps  that  nations  must  take  to  cor- 
rect the  Imbalances  I  have  discussed. 

Together,  these  steps  are  a  program  of 
International  action  to  protect  the  current 
recovery  and  move  us  dedslvely  onto  the 
path  of  sustained,  nonlnflationary  growth. 

First,  for  our  own  part,  and  even  for 
purely  domestic  reasons,  the  United  States 
must— and  will— substantially  reduce  its 
Federal  spending  and  deficit. 

Second,  the  West  E^uropeans  should  adopt 
poUcies  that  reduce  the  obstacles  to  change 
and  Innovation,  that  attract  capital,  and 
that  stimulate  domestic  investment. 

Third.  In  addition  to  opening  Its  markets 
to  foreign  products,  Japan  should  reduce 
the  Impact  of  Its  high  rate  of  domestic 
saving  on  Its  trade  surplus.  This  could  be 
done  by  a  combination  of  steps.  Including 
liberalised  capital  markets  that  Intemation- 
allBK  the  yen  and  measures  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  Japan  by  Japanese  and  foreign- 
ers alike. 

Fourth,  the  developing  nations,  especially 
those  heavily  indebted,  should  continue  to 
make  the  structural  adjustments  needed  to 
stabUiae  their  economies,  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  government,  expand  their 
trade,  and  stimulate  growth.  They  should 
encourage  domestic  savings  and  foreign 
equity  Investment. 

Fifth,  all  nations  should  support  freer 
international  trade  and  prepare  for  early 
commencement  of  a  new  International  trade 
round.  We  must  reject  a  siutax  on  imports; 
other  countries  must  contain  political  pres- 
sures that  threaten  trade. 

Finally,  ouf  approach  to  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  should  concentrate  on  the  funda- 
mental market  forces  at  work.  Intervention 
In  exchange  markets  addresses  only  the 
symptoms  of  th«  dollar's  strength— and  not 
at  all  successfully.  An  easy  monetary  policy, 
undertaken  In  an  Illusory  effort  to  reduce 
interest  rates,  would  only  relgnite  fears  of 
Inflation,  raise  Interest  rates,  and  weaken 
economic  prospects.  Instead,  we  should 
mslntain  consistent,  nonlnflatlonary  growth 
In  monetary  aggregates  to  accommodate 
economic  growth  while  continuing  the  trend 
to  lower  Inflation. 

This  program  of  action  calls  for  many 
hard  decisions.  But  they  are  the  right  deci- 
sions. We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  what 
can  be,  if  all  governments  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities, a  long  period  of  global  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  a  new  era  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The  benefits  that  economic  growth  can 
bring  to  all  the  world's  people  transcend  the 
purely  material— though  for  the  world's 
poor  and  hungry,  this  alone  would  be  a 
monumental  blessing.  A  strong  and  growing 
global  economy  will  help  advance  all  of 
America's  most  fundamental  goals:  a  world 
of  cooperation,  peace,  stability,  and 
progress,  a  world  where  human  rights  are 
respected  and  freedom  flourishes.  We  have 
great  opportunities  to  help  build  such  a 
world,  but  we  will  succeed  only  If  we  have 
the  wUl  and  the  wisdom  to  recognize  the 
dangers  and  confront  them.  We  know  what 
must  be  done.  But  we  must  act  on  that 
knowledge  if  our  hopes  for  a  better  world 
are  to  become  a  reality.* 


CARL  PERKINS'  SUPPORT  OF 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our 
HouM  coUeacue.  Representative  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  chairs  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postsecondary  Education, 
which  I  formerly  had  the  honor  of 
chairing.  Recently,  he  wrote  a  letter 
that  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Hlsher  Education,  which  Is  right  on 
target. 

I  can  understand  why  an  observer  of 
the  political  scene  did  not  sense  that 
the  late  Carl  Perkins  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  education  and  an  effective 
chairman.  He  had  a  slow,  deceptively 
casual  method  of  conducting  hearings 
and  proceedings;  but  there  was  a  back- 
bone there  and  a  tiger  at  work,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues. 

Representative  Bill  Ford  modestly 
did  not  Include  himself  among  those 
who  were  continuing  to  provide  vigor- 
ous leadership  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  should  have  done  that.  He 
has  been  a  strong  leader  for  this  good 
cause. 

I  ask  that  Representative  Ford's 
letter  be  printed  In  full  after  my  state- 
ment. 

The  letter  follows: 
THnrr-Six  Tkaks  hi  Conouss  nt  SKjrrowt 
or  Education 

To  TRX  EDrroa:  I  must  take  strong  excep- 
tion to  a  statement  by  Norman  J.  Omstein 
quoted  In  your  article  "Lawmaker  Happy 
with  Seat  on  Unpopular  Education  Panel" 
(February  20).  Mr.  Omstein  states,  "He 
[former  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins]  had  many  posi- 
tive qualities  but  he  was  not  as  strong  a 
chairman  as  he  could  have  been."  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  education. 

Chairman  Perkins  was  the  most  deter- 
mined and  effective  champion  that  educa- 
tion programs  have  ever  had.  The  tl8-bU- 
llon  in  education  programs  focused  primari- 
ly on  providing  educational  opportunities  to 
the  disadvantaged  of  our  nation  are  a  monu- 
ment to  his  36  years'  work  in  Congress  In 
support  of  education.  The  fact  that  educa- 
tion programs  sustained  tl2.ft-blllion  let*  In 
cuts  than  were  proposed  Ln  President  Rea- 
gan's first  five  budgets  is  further  testimony 
to  Chairman  Perkins'  success  in  recent 
years  In  sustaining  our  national  commit- 
ment to  education. 

Congressman    "Ous"    Hawkins,    who    has 
chaired  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee since  the  untimely  death  of  Carl  Perkins 
last  fall.  Is  continuing  the  tradition  of  vigor- 
ous leadership  In  support  of  education. 
William  D.  Foks. 
Chairman,    SubcommitUe    on    Potttec- 
ondary  JEducation,  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  U.S.  Houte  of  Reprt- 
tentative*,  Wa»hington.m 


RULES  AND  MEMBERSHIP-COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  adopted  Its  rules  and  subcommit- 
tee structure  for  the  99th  Congress. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  colleagues.   I 


submit  for  the  Rbcord  the  committee 
rules  and  the  membership  of  the  six 
subcommittees  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 
The  material  follows: 
Rules  or  thb  Comarm  on  Forkion 
Rrlations 

(Adopted  February  31,  1985) 

■T7LS  1— JURISDICTION 

(a)  Sub»tantive.—la  accordance  with 
Senate  Rule  XXV. l(j),  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Conunlttee  shall  extend  to  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

I.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  In  foreign  countries. 

3.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Diplomatic  service. 

4.  Foreign  economic  military,  technical, 
and  humanitarian  assistance. 

5.  Foreign  loans. 

6.  International  activities  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

7.  International  aspects  of  nuclear  energy, 
Including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

S.  International  conferences  and  congress- 
es. 

9.  International  law  as  it  relates  to  foreign 
policy. 

10.  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  International  monetary 
purposes  (except  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  any  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
such  subjects  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs). 

II.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

12.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  Interests  abroad. 

13.  National  security  and  international  as- 
pects of  trusteeships  of  the  United  States. 

14.  Ocean  and  international  environmen- 
tal and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
foreign  policy. 

16.  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

16.  Relations  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

17.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements, 
except  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

18.  United  Nations  and  lU  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. 

19.  World  Bank  group,  the  regional  devel- 
opment banks,  and  other  international  orga- 
nizations established  primarily  for  develop- 
ment assistance  purposes. 

The  Committee  is  also  mandated  by 
Senate  Rule  XXV.Kj)  to  study  and  review. 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  relating 
to  the  national  security  policy,  foreign 
policy,  and  International  economic  policy  as 
it  relates  to  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  matters  relating  to  food,  hunger, 
and  nutrition  In  foreign  countries,  and 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  OvertighL—Tht  Committee  also  has  a 
responsibility  under  Senate  Rule  XXVI.8, 
which  provides  that  ".  .  .  each  standing 
Committee  .  .  .  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

(c)  "Advice  and  Content"  Clauses.- The 
Committee  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
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assist  the  Senate  in  its  constitutional  func- 
tion of  providing  "advice  and  consent"  to  all 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  all  nominations  to  the  principal  execu- 
tive branch  positions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy. 

RULS  a— SUBCOKXITTSXa 

(a)  Creadon.- Unless  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  or  Senate  resolution,  subcom- 
mittees shall  be  created  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  and  shall  deal  with  such  leg- 
islation and  oversight  of  programs  and  poU- 
cies as  the  Committee  directs.  Legislative 
measures  or  other  matters  may  be  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  for  consideration  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Chairman  or  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee.  If  the  Principal 
subject  matter  of  a  measure  or  matter  to  be 
referred  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee,  the  Chairman 
or  the  Committee  may  refer  the  matter  to 
two  or  more  subcommittees  for  joint  consid- 
eration. 

(b)  ilssi9nm«7iU.— Assignments  of  mem- 
bers to  subconunlttees  shall  be  made  In  an 
equitable  fashion.  No  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  receive  assignment  to  a  second 
subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  have  chosen  as- 
signments to  one  subcommittee,  and  no 
member  shall  receive  assignments  to  a  third 
subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  have  chosen  assignments  to  two 
subcommittees. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  may  serve 
on  more  than  three  subcommittees  at  any 
one  time. 

The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  offi- 
cio memt>er8.  without  vote,  of  each  subcom- 
mittee. 

(c)  Jfeelinas.— Except  when  funds  have 
been  specifically  made  available  by  the 
Senate  for  a  subcommittee  purpose,  no  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  hold  hearings  Involving  report- 
ing expenses  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or  by  deci- 
sion of  the  full  Committee.  Meetings  of  sub- 
committees shall  be  scheduled  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  conflicts  with 
meetings  of  other  subcommittees  Insofar  as 
possible.  Meetings  of  subcommittees  shall 
not  be  scheduled  to  conflict  with  meetings 
of  the  full  Committee. 

The  proce«dlng8  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  full 
Committee,  subject  to  such  authorizations 
or  limitations  as  the  Committee  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

RITLK  3— MXrriNCS 

(a)  Reffular  Meeting  Day.— The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Additional  Meetings.— AdditionBl 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  II  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Committee  desire  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  be  called  by  the 
Chairman,  those  members  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  their  written  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If.  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 


days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  may 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  wUl  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  Clerk  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Committee  that  such  special  meeting  wUl  be 
held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour. 

(c)  Minority  RevuetL— Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  upon  any  measures  or  matter, 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  to  the  Chairman 
t>efore  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to 
call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
thereon. 

(d)  Public  Announcement— The  Commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearings,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  determines  tliat 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

(e)  Procedure— Insofar  as  possible,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  will  be  conduct- 
ed without  resort  to  the  formalities  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  members.  Issues  of  pro- 
cedure which  may  arise  trom  time  to  time 
shall  be  resolved  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man. In  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  Clerk.  The  Chairman,  in  (x>nsultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  may 
also  propose  special  procedures  to  govern 
the  consideration  of  particular  matters  by 
the  Committee. 

(f)  Closed  Sessions.— Each  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  by  the  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made  and 
seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  discuss 
only  whether  the  matters  enumerated  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  require 
the  meeting  to  be  closed  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  when  It  Is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tees staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct;  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  Inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  wlU  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 


(5)  wlU  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  a;4>lication  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  l>e 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Staff  Attendance.— A  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  one  member  of  his  or 
her  personal  staff,  for  whom  that  member 
assumes  personal  responsibility,  accompany 
and  be  seated  nearby  at  Committee  meet- 
ings. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate members  of  his  or  her  staff,  who 
hold  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  eligibility  to  attend  closed 
sessions  of  the  Committee,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  set  forth  for  Committee 
staff  under  Rules  12.  13,  and  14. 

In  addition,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Bflnority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  If  they  are 
not  otherwise  members  of  the  Committee, 
may  designate  one  member  of  their  staff 
with  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance  to 
attend  closed  sessions  of  the  Committee, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  set  forth  for 
Committee  staff  under  Rules  12,  13,  and  14. 
Staff  of  other  Senators  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  not  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee. 

Attendance  of  Committee  staff  at  meet- 
ings shall  be  limited  to  those  designated  by 
the  Staff  Director  or  the  Bflnority  Staff  Di- 
rector. 

The  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  or  the 
Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ranking  Iflnority  member,  may  limit  staff 
attendance  at  specified  meetings. 

RtTLB  4— qUORUMS 

(a)  Testtmony. -For  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  or  unsworn  testimony  at  any  duly 
scheduled  meeting  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
consist  of  one  member. 

(b)  business.- A  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Committee  or  subcommittee  busi- 
ness, other  than  for  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  or  the  taking 
of  testimony,  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sut>com- 
mittee,  including  at  least  one  member  from 
each  party.  . 

(c)  Reporting.-A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  leportlng  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  members  are  physically 
present.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  members 
who  are  physically  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken. 

RULS  B — pRoxns 
Proxies  must  be  in  writing  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  absent  member.  Subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Rule  4  for  the  phsrsical 
presence  of  a  quorum  to  report  a  matter, 
proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  aU  meas- 
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ures  tnd  matters  before  the  CominJtee. 
However,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  on  a 
measure  or  matter  except  when  the  abaent 
member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
>ULX  e— wmmscs 

(a)  0«n«Txii— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  consider  requests  to  testify  on 
any  matter  or  measure  pending  before  the 
Committee. 

(b)  PT€tentatioyi.—lt  the  Chairman  so  de- 
termines, the  oral  presentation  of  witnesses 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  However, 
written  statements  of  reasonable  length 
may  be  submitted  by  witnesses  and  other  in- 
terested persons  who  are  unable  to  testify  In 
person. 

(c)  Filing  of  Statementx.—A  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee therof,  shall  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Ranlting  Minority  Member  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(d)  £xpen*«.— Only  the  Chairman  may 
authorise  expenditures  of  fiinds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee  or  Its  sutKommittees. 

(e)  Reque»U.—Axiy  witness  called  for  a 
hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four  hours 
In  advance  for  his  testimony  to  be  in  closed 
or  open  session,  or  for  any  other  unusual 
procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  determine 
whether  to  grant  any  such  request  and  shall 
notify  the  Committee  members  of  the  re- 
quest and  of  his  decision. 

RULS  7— SUBPOENAS 

(a)  AuOiorization.—T^c  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee,  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  or  by  proxies,  shall  have 
authority  to  subpoena  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  memoranda, 
documents,  records,  or  any  other  materials. 
When  the  Committee  authorizes  a  subpoe- 
na, it  may  be  Issued  upon  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  other  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee. 

(b)  Return.— k  subpoena,  or  a  request  to 
an  agency,  for  documents  may  be  issued 
whose  return  shall  occ\ir  at  a  time  and  place 
other  than  that  of  a  scheduled  Committee 
meeting.  A  return  on  such  a  subt>oena  or  re- 
quest which  is  incomplete  or  accompanied 
by  an  objection  constitutes  good  cause  for  a 
hearing  on  shortened  notice.  Upon  such  a 
return,  the  Chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him  may  convene  a  hearing 
by  giving  two  hours  notice  by  telephone  to 
all  other  members.  One  member  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  such  a  hearing.  The 
sole  purpose  of  such  a  hearing  shall  be  to 
elucidate  further  information  about  the 
return  and  to  rule  on  the  objection. 

ROLS  S— RKPORT8 

(a)  /Utnff.— When  the  Committee  has  or- 
dered a  measure  or  recommendation  report- 
ed, the  report  thereon  shsJl  be  filed  in  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(b)  Supplemental.  Minority  and  Addition- 
al View*.— A  member  of  the  Committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intentions  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  Committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  3  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing,  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Committee.  Such  views  shaU  then  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  report  and  printed 


in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  Committee  report  may  be  filed 
and  printed  immediately  without  such 
views. 

(c)  RoUcall  Votes.— The  resulU  of  all  roll- 
call  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  Commit- 
tee report.  The  announcement  shall  Include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  and 
votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such  meas- 
ure and  amendment  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  9— rasATiss 

(a)  The  Committee  la  the  only  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  Jurisdiction  to  review 
and  report  to  the  Senate  on  treaties  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent.  Because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  no  role  in  the  approval  of  treaties, 
the  Committee  Is  therefore  the  only  con- 
gressional committee  with  responsibility  for 
treaties. 

(b>  Once  submitted  by  the  President  for 
advice  and  consent,  each  treaty  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  and  remains  on  its  calen- 
dar from  Congress  to  Congress  until  the 
Committee  takes  action  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  or  recommend  its  return  to  the 
President,  or  until  the  Conunlttee  is  dis- 
charged of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  Senate  Rule 
XXX.  2,  treaties  which  have  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  but  not  acted  on  before  the 
end  of  a  Congress  "shall  be  resumed  at  the 
coQunencement  of  the  next  Congress  as  if 
no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon." 

(d)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Committee 
should  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  each 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  submis- 
sion by  the  President.  Except  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  treaties  reported  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
report. 

RXftM  10— MOiailATIOIfS 

(a)  Waiting  RetjuiremenL—Vnleea  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  shall  not  consider  any 
nomination  until  6  calendar  days  after  it 
has  been  formally  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

(b)  PuftJic  Consideration.— nominees  tor 
any  post  who  are  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shaU  be  heard  in  public  ses- 
sion, unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  de- 
crees otherwise. 

(c)  Required  Data.— So  nomination  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  unless  (1)  the 
nominee  has  been  accorded  a  security  clear- 
ance on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion by  executive  branch  agencies,  (2)  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  the  nominee  has  fUed  a  con- 
fidential statement  and  financial  disclosure 
report  with  the  Conunlttee:  (3)  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  assured  that  the  nominee  does 
not  have  any  interests  which  could  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  government  In  the 
exercise  of  the  nominee's  proposed  responsi- 
bilities: (4)  for  persons  nominated  to  be 
chief  of  mission,  ambassador-at-large,  or 
minister,  the  Committee  has  received  a  com- 
plete list  of  any  contributions  made  by  the 
nominee  or  members  of  his  immediate 
family  to  any  Federal  election  campaign 
during  the  year  of  his  or  her  nomination 
and  for  the  four  preceding  years:  and  (5)  for 
persons  nominated  to  be  chiefs  of  mission,  a 
report  on  the  demonstrated  competence  of 
that  nominee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position  to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 


RULE  11— TRAVEL 


(a)  Foreign  TraveLSo  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  Its  staff 
shall  travel  abroad  on  Committee  business 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  is  required  by  law  to  approve 
vouchers  and  report  expenditures  of  foreign 
currencies,  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  Requests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and,  when 
completed,  a  full  substantive  and  financial 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee 
within  30  days.  This  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  all  members  of  the  Committee 
and  shaU  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
Committee.  Except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, staff  travel  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  the  reporting  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled  for  all  prior  trips.  Except  for 
travel  that  is  strictly  personal,  travel  funded 
by  non-U.S.  Government  sources  is  subject 
to  the  same  approval  and  substantive  re- 
porting requirements  as  n.S.  Oovemment- 
funded  travel.  In  addition,  members  and 
staff  are  reminded  of  Senate  Rule  XXXV.4 
requiring  a  determination  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
sponsored  travel. 

Any  proposed  travel  by  Committee  staff 
for  a  subcommittee  purpose  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  the  request  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  Chalrmiin  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  approve  the  foreign  travel  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
all  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purpose. 

(b)  Domestic  Travel- AH  official  travel  in 
the  United  Sttxtes  by  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Staff 
Director,  or  in  the  case  of  minority  staff,  by 
the  Minority  Staff  Director. 

(c)  Personal  Staff.— One  member  of  the 
personal  staff  of  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  travel  with  that  member  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee.  During 
such  travel,  the  personal  staff  member  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  1 3— TRAHSCRirra 

(a)  OeTieraL—The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shaU  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of 
all  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
and  such  transcripts  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise.  Tran- 
scripts of  public  hearings  by  the  Committee 
shall  be  published  unless  the  Chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  determines  otherwise. 

(b)  Classified  or  Restricted  Transcripts.— 

(1)  The  Chief  CTerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  classified  or  restricted 
transcripts. 

(2)  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  classified  or  restricted  transcripts. 

(3)  Classified  or  restricted  transcripts 
shall  be  kept  In  locked  combination  safes  in 
the  Committee  offices  except  when  in  active 
use  by  authorized  persons.  They  must  never 
be  left  unattended  and  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Chief  Clerk  promptly  when  no  longer 
needed. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  7 
below,  transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 


may  not  leave  the  Committee  offices  except 
for  the  purpose  of  declassification. 

(5)  Classified  transcripts  other  than  those 
classified  secret  or  higher  may  leave  the 
Committee  offices  in  the  possession  of  au- 
thorized persons  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  Delivery  and  return  shall  be 
made  only  by  authorized  persons.  Such 
transcripts  may  not  leave  Washington,  D.C., 
unless  adequate  assurances  for  their  securi- 
ty are  made  to  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Extreme  care  shall  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripts.  Their  contents  may  not  be  di- 
vulged to  any  unauthorized  person. 

(7)  Subject  to  any  additional  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
only  the  following  persons  are  authorized  to 
have  access  to  classified  or  restricted  tran- 
scripts: 

(1)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee  In 
the  Committee  rooms: 

(ii)  Designated  personal  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  with  appropri- 
ate security  clearances,  in  the  Committee's 
Capitol  office: 

(Hi)  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, by  permission  of  the  Chairman: 

(iv)  Members  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments involved  in  the  meeting,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Capitol  office,  or,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman,  in  the  offices  of  the 
officials  who  took  part  in  the  meeting,  but 
in  either  case,  only  for  a  specified  and  limit- 
ed period  of  time,  and  only  after  reliable  as- 
surances against  further  reproduction  or 
dissemination  have  been  given. 

(8)  Any  restrictions  imposed  upon  access 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  also 
apply  to  the  transcript  of  such  meeting, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man and  notice  to  the  others  members  of 
the  Committee.  Each  transcript  of  a  closed 
session  of  the  Committee  shall  include  on 
its  cover  a  description  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  access,  as  well  as  any  applicable 
restrictions  upon  photocopying,  note-taking 
or  other  dissemination. 

(9)  In  addition  to  restrictions  resulting 
from  the  inclusion  of  any  classified  informa- 
tion in  the  transcript  of  a  Committee  meet- 
ing, members  and  staff  shall  not  discuss 
with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  closed  session  or  reveal  informa- 
tion conveyed  or  discussed  in  such  a  session 
unless  that  person  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  session  itself,  or  unless 
such  communication  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman,  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member,  or  in  the  case  of  staff,  by  the 
Staff  Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  A 
record  shall  be  kept  of  aU  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

(c)  Declassification.- 

(1)  All  restricted  transcripts  and  classified 
Committee  reports  shall  be  declassified  on  a 
date  twelve  years  after  their  origination 
unless  the  Committee  by  majority  vote  de- 
cides against  such  declassification,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  executive  departments  in- 
volved and  all  former  Committee  members 
who  participated  directly  in  the  sessions  or 
reports  concerned  have  been  consulted  in 
advance  and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  raise  objections  to  such  declassification. 

(2)  Any  transcript  or  classified  Committee 
report,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may  be  de- 
classified fewer  than  twelve  years  after 
their  origination  if: 

(1)  the  Chairman  originates  such  action  or 
receives  a  written  request  for  such  action, 
and  notifies  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and 


(11)  the  Chairman.  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  and  each  member  or  former 
member  who  participated  directly  in  such 
meeting  or  report  give  their  approval, 
except  that  the  Committee  by  majority  vote 
may  overrule  any  objections  thereby  raised 
to  early  declassification:  and 

(ill)  the  executive  departments  and  all 
former  Committee  members  are  consulted 
in  advance  and  have  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  object  to  early  declassification. 

RULE  13— CLASSiriED  MATERIAL 

(a)  AU  classified  material  received  or  origi- 
nated by  the  Committee  shaU  be  logged  in 
at  the  Committee's  offices  In  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  and  except  for  ma- 
terial classified  as  "Top  Secret"  shaU  be 
fUed  in  the  Dlrksen  Senate  BuUdlng  offices 
for  Committee  use  and  safekeeping. 

(b)  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  Indexed 
and  seriaUy  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shaU  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  Indexed  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is 
to  be  distributed  outside  the  Committee  of- 
fices, it  shaU,  in  addition  to  the  attached 
form,  be  accompanied  also  by  an  approved 
signature  sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

(c)  Distribution  of  classified  material 
among  offices  shall  be  by  Committee  mem- 
bers of  authorized  staff  only.  AU  classified 
material  sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that 
distributed  within  the  working  offices  of  the 
Committee,  shaU  be  returned  to  the  office 
designated  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  No  classified 
material  is  to  be  removed  from  the  offices  of 
the  members  or  of  the  Committee  without 
permission  of  the  Chairman.  Such  classified 
material  wiU  be  afforded  safe  handling  and 
safe  storage  at  aU  times. 

(d)  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  Indexed  and  numbered,  shaU  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  office  for  use  by 
the  members  and  authorized  staff  in  that 
office  only  or  in  such  other  secure  commit- 
tee offices  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  Staff  Director. 

(e)  In  general,  members  and  staff  shaU  un- 
dertake to  confine  their  access  to  classified 
information  on  the  basis  of  a  "need  to 
know"  such  information  related  to  their 
Committee  responslbiUties. 

(f)  The  Staff  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations. 

RULE  14— ST  AIT 

(a)  ResjHmsibUities.— 

(1)  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Staff  Director; 
provided,  however,  that  such  part  of  the 
staff  as  is  designated  Minority  Staff,  shaU 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Minority  Staff 
Director. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  caU  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  In  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  caU  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responslblUty  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  staff's  primary  responsibUity  is 
wlt.h  respect  to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties, 
and  nominations. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  Committee  suid  Its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  staff  has  a  responsibUity  to  origi- 


nate suggestions  for  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee consideration.  The  staff  also  has  a 
responsibiUty  to  make  suggestions  to  indi- 
vidual members  regarding  matters  of  special 
interest  to  such  members. 

(4)  It  Is  part  of  the  staffs  duty  to  keep 
Itself  as  well  informed  as  possible  In  regard 
to  developments  affecting  foreign  relations 
and  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign programs  of  the  United  States.  Signifi- 
cant trends  or  developments  which  might 
otherwise  escape  notion  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  Indi- 
vidual Senators  with  particular  Interests. 

(5)  The  staff  shaU  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
therefore  has  a  responsibUity  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  Independent, 
objective  Judgment  of  proposals  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  when  appropriate  to 
originate  sound  proposals  of  its  own.  At  the 
same  time,  the  staff  shaU  avoid  impinging 
upon  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(6)  In  those  Instjuicfs  when  Committee 
action  requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shaU  assist  the  minority  as 
fuUy  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  aU 
points  of  view  may  be  fuUy  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  staff  shaU  bear  in  mind  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibUity of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  legislative  issues  in  the 
Ught  of  as  f uU  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

(b)  Restrictions. 

(1)  The  staff  shaU  regard  its  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  privUeged  one.  In  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
cUent.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vaU  If  the  Committee-staff  relationship  Is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  shaU  apply: 

(i)  Members  of  the  staff  shaU  not  be  iden- 
tified with  any  special  Interest  group  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  aUow  their 
names  to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

(U)  Members  of  the  staff  shaU  not  accept 
pubUc  speaking  engagements  or  write  for 
pubUcation  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Staff  Director,  or.  in  the  case  of  minori- 
ty staff,  from  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 
In  the  case  of  the  Staff  Director  and  the 
Minority  Staff  Director,  such  advance  per- 
mission shaU  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  as 
appropriate.  In  any  event,  such  public  state- 
ments should  avoid  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal views  and  should  not  contain  predic- 
tions of  future,  or  interpretations  of  past. 
Committee  action. 

(Ul)  Staff  shaU  not  discuss  their  private 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee without  specific  advance  permission 
from  the  Senator  or  Senators  concerned. 

(2)  The  staff  shaU  not  discuss  with  anyone 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  In  closed 
session  or  reveal  Information  conveyed  or 
discussed  in  such  a  session  unless  that 
person  would  have  been  permitted  to  attend 
the  session  itself,  or  unless  such  communi- 
cation is  specificaUy  authorized  by  the  Staff 
Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  Unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information  from  a 
closed  session  or  of  classified  informs  tion 
shall  be  cause  for  immediate  rtismliwal  and 
may,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  informa- 
tion, be  grounds  for  criminal  prosecution. 
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I17LI  !•— STATUS  Um  AMBnWfBIT  OF  RULU 

(•)  Statut.—la  addition  to  the  forecoing. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  take  precedence  in  the  event  of 
a  clear  inconsistency.  In  addition,  the  Juris- 
diction and  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  certain  matters,  as  well 
as  the  timing  and  procedure  for  their  con- 
sideration in  Committee,  may  be  governed 
by  statute. 

(b)  i(mendtn«n^— These  Rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice 
In  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken.  However,  rules  of  the 
Committee  which  are  based  upon  Senate 
rules  may  not  be  superseded  by  Committee 
vote  alone. 

SUBCOMXTrrXS  on  WnTBUI  HXMISPHZXB 
ATTAISS 

Jesse  Helms.  Chairman. 
Nancy  L.  Kassebaum. 
Frank  H.  MurkowskL 
Paul  S.  Trlble. 
OanlelJ.  Evans. 
Edward  Zorlnsky.  Ranking- 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
John  P.  Kerry. 
suscoMMrrm  oh  nrmuf  atiohai.  acoiioiac 

POLICY.  ocKAxa,  AND  nrvutoinoirr 
Charles  McC.  Bfathlaa.  Jr..  Chairman. 
Rudy  Boschwlts. 
Frank  H.  Murkowskt 
Paul  S.  Trlble. 
Daniel  J.  Evans. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd.  Ranking. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
John  F.  Kerry. 
Oalbome  Pell. 

stTscoMMrrm  on  atricam  aitaiss 
Nancy  L.  Kasselwum.  Chairman. 
Jesse  Helms. 

Charles  McC  Mathlaa.  Jr. 
Larry  Pressler. 
John  F.  Kerry,  Ranking. 
Paul  8.  Sarbanes. 
Clsibome  Pell. 

STTBCOMMil'IU  Olf  IfRAR  EASTEUI  AHS  SOUTH 
A8IAII  AfTAiaS 

Rudy  Boschwits,  Chairman. 

Nancy  L.  Kasseliaum. 

Larry  Pressler. 

Richard  O.  Lugar. 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  Ranking. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

suBCOMicrmx  oh  iuhopcah  aitaixs 
Larry  Pressler.  Chairman. 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr. 
Rudy  Boschwits. 
Paul  S.  Trlble. 
Richard  G.  Lugar. 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Ranking. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Edward  Zorlnsky. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

SUBCOIfXrTTB  OH  KAST  ASIAH  AHD  PACmC 
AfTAiaS 

Frank  H.  Murkowskl.  Chairman. 
Jesse  Helms. 
Daniel  J.  Evans. 
Richard  G.  Lugar. 
Alan  Cranston.  Ranking. 
Edward  Zorlnsky. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd.* 


THE  COMPUTER  AND  THE 
SMOKESTACK  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  copy  of  the  speech  made 
by  WUllam  D.  Swanaon,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Steel  Corp.,  and  the 
general  manacer  of  their  Granite  City 
Steel  plant.  I  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Granite  City  Steel 
plant  to  meet  some  of  the  officers 
there  to  dlsctiss  their  needs  and  their 
potential. 

In  1983  the  steel  companies  that  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  domestic 
production  reported  a  combined  loss  of 
$3.6  billion,  and  yet  National  Steel, 
the  sixth  largest  corporation  steel 
company  in  the  United  States  has,  for 
seven  quarters,  posted  a  profit.  It  is 
the  only  domestic  Integrated  steel 
company  to  have  such  a  record. 

Part  of  the  key  to  their  success  is 
imdoubtedly  getting  capable  people 
like  Bill  Swanson  to  be  part  of  the 
leadership. 

Part  of  the  key.  also,  is  the  marriage 
of  the  latest  technology  with  produc- 
tion. 

I  get  an  uncomfortable  feeling  when 
I  hear  people  say  that  we  have  moved 
to  becoming  an  informational  society 
or  that  high  tech.  and  not  smokestack 
Industries,  Is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

The  reality  Is  that  I  cannot  eat  in- 
formation. I  cannot  sit  in  information. 
I  cannot  drive  In  Information.  I  need 
concrete  things  to  improve  the  quality 
of  my  life  and  to  sustain  existence. 

The  United  States  cannot  move 
away  from  the  production  of  those 
concrete  thngs. 

What  is  the  answer?  I  think  Nation- 
al Steel  is  helping  to  provide  the 
answer. 

One  other  aspect  of  National  Steel 
that  may  or  may  not  be  part  of  the 
future  is  that  50  percent  of  It  is  now 
owned  by  Nippon  Kokan.  Undoubtedly 
the  Japanese  involvement  has  been 
part  of  the  National  Steel  ability  to 
move  on  the  latest  developments. 

Whether  that  Is  the  pattern  for  the 
future  and  whether  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  I  am  not  sure. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  merging  of 
the  latest  technology  with  the  produc- 
tion of  concrete  goods  has  to  become 
the  wave  of  the  future  for  the  United 
States  if  we  are  to  remain  competitive, 
and  if  we  are  to  improve  the  standard 
of  living  for  our  people. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
William  SwanjBon's  speech  in  the 
Rbcori).  I  would  add  to  my  colleagues 
that  some  of  it  is  technical.  I,  frankly, 
do  not  understand  all  of  the  refer- 
ences to  various  pieces  of  equipment, 
for  example,  but  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  read  the  speech  will  come  away 
with  a  better  understanding  of  where 
we  as  a  nation  have  to  go. 

I  ask  that  the  speech  be  printed  the 

RCCORI). 

The  speech  follows: 


Thx  CoMrum  and  thx  Smokkstack 
IHDUSTBT— PAanmts  IH  Phoorkss 

Thank  you,  John,  for  that  gracious  Intro- 
duction, and  thanks  to  the  AISE  for  asking 
me  here  tonight. 

This  evening  I'd  like  to  present  for  your 
consideration  a  proposal  that  I  believe  is 
being  overlooked  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  submit  that  much  of  the  high  technolo- 
gy revolution  in  this  country  is  not  limited 
to  the  Silicon  Valley  of  California,  nor  is  it 
limited  to  the  IBM's,  Honeywell's  and  the 
aerospace  industry.  Instead,  the  real  high 
technology  revolution  in  the  United  States 
Is  taking  place  and  growing  on  a  daily  basis 
In  the  so-called  basic— or  smokestack— in- 
dustries. 

Put  another  way— while  it  Is  the  role  of 
the  IBM's  of  the  world  to  Create  computer 
technology— and.  I  should  point  out  that  it 
is  a  role  In  which  they  excel— an  equally  Im- 
portant function  Is  being  fulfilled  by  basic 
industry— such  as  steel— in  providing  the 
fertUe  ground  for  the  application  of  that 
technology  Into  process  control,  business 
systems,  and  information  retrieval  systems. 

It  Is  this  relationship  between  the  cre- 
ation of  computer  technology  and  Its  appli- 
cation In  basic  industry  which  led  me  to  the 
title  of  my  remarks  tonight— "the  computer 
and  smokestack  Industry— partners  in 
progress." 

I  will  use  some  very  specific  examples  of 
the  application  of  high  technology  at  Gran- 
ite City  Steel.  These  will  Ulustrate  practical 
examples  of  the  computer/smoke  stack  In- 
dustry relationship  wtUch  have  resulted  in 
helping  us  return  to  profitability,  and  which 
have  even  greater  potential  for  long-term 
benefits. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  don't  believe 
we're  unique  in  this  situation.  We  have  seen 
many  other  examples— such  as  in  the  auto 
Industry— where  applications  of  high  tech- 
nology can  help  improve  quality,  reduce 
costs  and  improve  margins.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
high  tech  revolution  second  to  none.  Fur- 
thermore, it's  time  for  a  renewed  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  contribution  basic  indxistry 
makes  to  our  economy. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  reject  the  idi- 
otic concept  that  America  can  be  kept  great 
by  silicon  chips  and  fast  food  chains— that 
most  people  can  be  employed  In  high  tech- 
nology so  as  to  support  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy which  will  be  Involved  in  services.  That 
Is  a  theory  which  neglects  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  real  goods  provides  the  most 
Jobs. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  Granite  City  Steel  divi- 
sion and  its  parent  company.  National  Steel 
Corporation,  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  background  on 
the  steel  Industry  in  recent  years,  some  of 
the  actions  we  took  at  National  Steel  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenges  we  faced,  and  how 
the  applications  of  computer  technology 
have  figured  in  those  actions. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  steel  industry  as  a 
whole. 

BACKOKOUHD  OP  DOMKSTIC  STEEL  IHDU8TSY 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  the  domestic 
steel  Industry  has  undergone  some  traumat- 
ic times  in  recent  years  with  a  loss  of  mar- 
kets, reduction  in  employment,  the  suffer- 
ing of  large  financial  losses  and  a  trinmiing 
of  capacity  as  older,  outmoded  facilities 
have  been  closed. 

According  to  Dr.  Authur  T.  Denzau  in  his 
recent  report  on  the  domestic  steel  industry 
for  Washington  University's  Center  for  the 


study  of  American  Business,  "The  American 
steel  Industry  has  been  sick  for  a  long  time." 
In  only  one  year  since  1059  has  the  domes- 
tic steel  industry  earned  a  rate  of  return  on 
equity  equal  to  the  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing. In  1983  steel  companies  accounting 
for  80  percent  of  domestic  production  re- 
ported a  combined  loss  of  $3.5  billion.  The 
previous  year's  combined  loss  was  $3.2  bil- 
lion. The  1984  projections  are  for  a  loss  of 
one-half  a  billion. 

How  did  what  was  once  a  proud  American 
industry  ever  get  into  such  terrible  shape? 
Surprisingly,  the  fault  didn't  lie  in  lack  of 
investment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  indus- 
try invested  more  than  $24  billion  between 
1989  and  1978.  That  was  three  times  as 
much  as  they  paid  in  dividends.  Yet,  produc- 
tivity growth  averaged  only  three  percent  a 
year  in  that  time.  This  says  that  the  Invest- 
ment was  not  effective.  Only  two  completely 
new  Integrated  steel  mills  were  built  in  the 
U.S.  since  World  War  II. 

At  the  same  time,  80  percent  of  the  steel 
capacity  in  Japan  was  buUt  since  1945.  most 
of  It  using  advanced  steel  making  technolo- 
gy. And,  the  Japanese  made  advances  in  the 
continuous  casting  of  steel,  and  extensive 
process  control  development,  and  very  ag- 
gressive customer-oriented  marketing  con- 
cepts. 

Yet,  the  domestic  steel  Industry  acted  as 
though  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and 
in  the  1970s  was  putting  out  news  releases 
claiming  that— and  I  am  quoting— "the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  employs  the  most  ad- 
vanced steelmaklng  technology  In  the 
world.  .  .".  or  try  this  one.  .  .  "new  technol- 
ogy has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  immediate  profit  prob- 
lem. .  . "  and.  finally,  "there  Is  no  new  steel- 
making  technology  in  sight." 

In  retrosp>ect,  such  statements  seem  ridic- 
ulous at  best  and  stupid  at  worst. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  was  going  on, 
we  were  seeing  not  only  a  flood  of  Imports 
from  modem  steel  mills  in  Japan  and  other 
nations,  but  a  shrinking  of  markets  as  alter- 
native materials  such  as  plastics  began  to  re- 
place steel,  and  automobiles  started  getting 
smaller. 

Management  wasn't  alone  in  its  malaise. 
Labor  demanded— and  continued  to  get  ex- 
orbitant wages,  costly  benefits,  and  protec- 
tion of  outmoded  work  rules. 

Instead  of  looking  to  technology,  im- 
proved quality  and  more  flexibility  in  work 
rules  as  an  answer  to  the  dilemma,  the  in- 
dustry sought  relief  from  imports. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  case  for  or 
against  import  quotas  tonight  except  to  say 
that  whUe  we  will  take  all  the  help  we  can 
get,  quotas  are  not  the  answer  to  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  malaise  I  have  de- 
scribed, losses  soared;  the  markets  were  lost 
to  superior  quality  and  more  competitively 
priced  foreign  steel,  and  jobs  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry diminished  by  nearly  140.000  in  the 
past  three  years  alone. 

Where  did  Granite  City  Steel  fit  In  this 
picture?  We.  too.  suffered  from  the  adverse 
conditions  the  industry  faced,  and  our  losses 
were  staggering. 

But,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  National 
Steel  has  proven  to  be  a  leader  ir.  many  in- 
stances for  the  industry.  While  we  certainly 
are  not  the  largest— being  sixth  in  the 
nation— we  have  already  taken  many  of  the 
steps  which  knowledgable  industry  observ- 
ers have  cited  as  being  essential  if  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  is  to  survive  these 
troubled  times. 

As  result,  we  at  National  Steel  have  re- 
corded an  operating  profit  for  seven  consec- 


utive quarters— the  only  domestic  integrat- 
ed steel  company  to  enjoy  such  a  record.  Al- 
though a  large  part  of  National's  strength 
relates  to  their  balance  from  raw  materials 
to  shipped  product,  they  are  technologically 
advanced  In  many  areas. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  steps  National 
has  taken  at  Granite  City  Steel.  These  will 
include  a  review  of  the  technology  In  our 
steelmaklng  process  including  the  basic 
oxygen  furnace,  our  continuous  caster,  and 
a  new  multi-million  dollar  computer  in  our 
hot  strip  mUl.  I'll  also  discuss  the  applica- 
tion of  some  new  technology  that  is  part  of 
a  $60  million  capital  expenditure  program 
at  Granite  City  Steel  for  1985.  including  a 
new  iron  desulfurization  process,  caster  im- 
provements, ladle  metallurgy  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  operations  technology  de- 
partment. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  cover  all  of  the 
computerization  at  Granite  City  Steel.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  give  you  a  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  effort.  Let  me  touch 
briefly  on  the  three  areas  of  computeriza- 
tion: process  control,  commercial  system  ap- 
plications, and  the  Information  center  envi- 
ronment. 

Process  control  is  the  application  of  com- 
puter technology  to  physically  control  a 
process  to  achieve  the  consistent  production 
of  a  high  quality  product.  To  support  these 
process  control  applications,  commercial 
systems  must  be  integrated  into  the  scheme. 
Functions  such  as  production  reporting,  in- 
ventory accounting,  unit  scheduling  and 
cost  forecasting  provide  management  with 
the  tools  needed  to  deliver  a  low  cost,  high 
quality  product  to  the  customer  when  he 
wants  it. 

The  final  integration  of  computerization 
is  the  Information  center.  Through  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  over  300  terminals,  gran- 
ite city  staff  and  operations  people  are  able 
to  monitor  and  analyze  statistical,  financial 
and  metallurgical  data  without  going 
through  the  data  processing  department. 
Data  of  all  types  can  be  retrieved  from  cen- 
tral data  t>anks  and  analyzed  or  reported  as 
desired.  In  addition,  over  30  word  processors 
and  personal  computers  have  been  Installed 
at  Granite  City  Steel. 

However,  tonight  I  would  like  to  look 
more  closely  at  some  major  examples  of 
process  control  technology,  since  this  is  the 
area  which  must  grow  rapidly  to  keep  us 
competitive  in  the  market  place. 

HOT  STRIP  KILL  COMFUTIS 

Actually.  Granite  Steel  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory In  the  application  of  technology.  It 
started  at  our  80'  hot  strip  mill  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  when  we  were  one  of  the 
first  steel  mills  in  the  world  to  introduce  ex- 
tensive computer  controls. 

Now,  in  1986,  the  80'  hot  strip  mlU  is  en- 
tering a  new  phase  of  technological  ad- 
vancement at  Granite  City  Steel  as  we  com- 
plete the  successful  startup  of  a  new  $5  mil- 
lion hot  strip  mill  computer.  It's  a  DEC 
VAX  1 1-780  that  is  Interfaced  to  our  exist- 
ing IBM  and  G.E.  systems. 

This  new  system  Is  significant  for  another 
reason.  The  programming  was  done  entirely 
in-house,  making  it  the  largest  In-house  pro- 
gramming effort  of  Its  type  ever  attempted 
(according  to  our  sources).  We  had  five  pro- 
grammers dedicated  to  this  task  for  more 
than  two  years.  I  believe  this  type  of  exper- 
tise Is  yet  a  further  indication  of  the  "high 
tech"  revolution  that  is  occurring  in  our  in- 
dustry. Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  doubt  that 
such  capabilities  would  have  existed  in  any 
steel  mill  in  this  country. 

The  role  of  the  hot  strip  mill  computer  in 
ensuring  a  quality  product  cannot  be  over- 


estimated. It  controls  production  functions 
from  the  time  slabs  are  put  into  the  furnace 
until  they  move  down  the  conveyor  as  hot 
rolled  bands.  As  the  bar  makes  its  track 
through  the  mill,  the  computer  monitors  its 
width  and  thickness  by  controlling  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  rolls. 

Also,  the  computer  sj'stem  controls  cool- 
ing of  the  strip  by  varying  its  speed  through 
the  mill  and  on  the  runout  table  and  by  ap- 
plsrlng  the  laminur  water  needed  in  the 
process.  At  times,  a  thin  strip  may  reach 
speeds  of  50  miles  an  hour,  so  you  can  see 
that  highly  accurate  and  Instantaneous 
monitoring  Is  essential. 

Computer  models  have  been  utilised  In 
setting  up  roughing  mills,  the  crop  shear, 
finish  mill  8t>eeds,  finish  mill  screw  positions 
and  looper  tensions. 

The  final  coiling  ten«>erature  Is  controlled 
by  the  computer,  based  upon  another  In- 
house  developed  model.  Additionally,  there 
are  two  x-ray  gauges  at  the  end  of  the  finish 
mills  which  are  connected  to  the  computer 
for  thlctoifss  control.  The  finished  coll 
weights  are  recorded  by  a  computer.  We  are 
quite  proud  of  this  new  system  as  you  might 
expect,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  world. 

BOP  coMPumu 

We  have  also  incorporated  extensive  com- 
puter technology  at  our  basic  oxygen  fur- 
nace shop. 

There  we  have  a  supervisory  computer.  It 
is  a  DEC  PDP  11-44  which  Interfaces  with 
our  IBM  computers  and  to  a  digital  11-73 
that  acts  as  a  control  computer.  The  super- 
visory computer  is  linked  to  CRTs,  eight  of 
which  are  atuOytical  devices  for  our  labora- 
tories at  the  BOF. 

The  control  computer  monitors  all  signals 
and  passes  dats  to  the  supervisory  computer 
once  every  five  seconds  to  provide  a  history 
which  is  used  if  problems  occur. 

As  of  March  27,  the  control  computer  will 
be  In  control  of  the  new  LBE  refining  proc- 
ess recently  installed  on  our  «1  vessel.  It 
will  adjust  the  lance  height,  our  top  oxygen 
flow  rates  and  our  bottom  gas  flow  rates.  All 
of  this  is  aimed  at  greater  efficiency  and 
predictability  in  the  process. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  superviaory 
computer  is  also  linked  to  the  laboratory  an- 
alytical devices.  These  include  two  optical 
emission  siiectrometers,  three  carbon-sulfur 
analyzers,  a  nitrogen-oxygen  analyzer,  two 
liquid  steel  oxygen  analyzers  and  two  steel 
temperature  measuring  probes. 

All  the  analyses  made  on  these  devices. are 
stored  in  the  supervisory  computer. 

This  provides  a  more  accurate  monitoring 
of  the  proce»— and.  we  hope,  improved 
jrield  and  quality. 

UUHTIHUOUS  CASTER 

Next,  I'd  like  to  take  a  brief  look  at  a  real 
success  story  for  Granite  City  Steel— that's 
our  continuous  caster.  Currently,  we  are 
continuously  casting  about  65  percent  of 
our  steel  at  Granite  City  SteeL  NaUonal 
steel  as  a  whole  Is  somewhat  higher  than 
that. 

We're  not  satisfied,  though.  Our  goal  is  to 
reach  the  100  percent  figure  that  Is 
achieved  by  some  Japanese  mills  and  many 
of  the  newer  steel  mills  around  the  world. 

Our  continuous  caster  is  controlled  by  a 
digital  PDP  1 1-34  which  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  upgrading  to  an  11-44  model.  This 
computer  Is  linked  to  16  CRT's  and  per- 
forms a  host  of  functions  including: 

Monitoring  mold  cooling  parameters  and 
sounding  the  alarm  \1  conditions  outside  a 
given  critical  value  arise. 
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Secondary  spray  cooling.  The  computer 
sets  water  How  rate*  for  each  zone  of  the 
caster  as  the  slab  \a  being  cast,  so  that  a 
specified  volume  of  water  per  square  foot  of 
steel  is  applied  to  the  slab  from  the  time  It 
exists  the  spray  chamber. 

The  computer  also  provides  a  report  for 
heats  cast  which  la  being  expanded  to  assign 
automatic  Internal  and  external  quality 
points  for  each  slab  cast. 

The  assignment  of  such  quality  points  will 
allow  the  upgrading  or  downgrading  of  a 
slab  before  It  Is  cut.  This  will  Improve  our 
ability  to  match  the  characteristics  of  steel 
to  the  customer's  needs  as  It  is  produced 
and  therefore  Increase  our  performance  In 
critical  applications. 

A  LOOK  AT  THX  rCTURX 

As  I  said  earlier,  time  doesn't  allow  me  to 
take  an  In-depth  look  at  all  of  the  applica- 
tions of  technology  on  a  dally  basis 
throughout  the  mill,  but  I  hope  these  few 
examples  will  Illustrate  my  point.  However, 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
achieved.  We  must  be  looking  ahead. 

In  the  next  year,  we  have  planned  further 
computerization  of  the  mill,  all  of  which 
wUL  I  believe.  Improve  our  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  ironmaklng  area,  we  wUl  use  a 
mlcnM»mputer  to  control  the  scale  cars 
which  supply  raw  materials  to  the  blast  fur- 
nace. The  blast  furnace  control  parameters 
will  be  monitored  by  a  distributed  process 
control  system. 

Also,  each  blast  furnace  will  have  a  super- 
visory computer  which  will  be  linked  to  the 
procea  control  syst«m.  the  scale  car  sjrstem 
and  to  an  "area  level  computer." 

This  area  level  computer  will  be  placed  In 
the  Ironmaklng  area  and  will  provide  the 
communications  to  all  levels  of  our  growing 
computer  hierarchy. 

On  the  steelmaking  side,  a  new  ladle  met- 
allurgy station  will  contain  a  supervisory 
level  computer  and  will  pass  control  Infor- 
mation Into  a  programmable  logic  control- 
ler. Again,  this  computer  will  be  Integrated 
into  our  growing  network. 

All  analytical  devices  now  connected  to 
the  BOF  computer  will  be  connected  with 
the  area  level  computer,  as  will  most  of  the 
CRT's  and  the  caster  computers. 

In  the  finishing  area,  a  computer  will  be 
used  for  cold  mill  shape  control.  This  com- 
puter will  control  roll  bending,  screw  posi- 
tioning, interstand  tension,  and  cooling 
water  to  provide  a  flat  product. 

However.  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with 
the  Impression  that  computer  technology 
alone  will  provide  the  solution  to  the  profit 
crisis  facing  the  industry. 

At  Oranite  City  Steel,  we  will  continue  to 
rely  greatly  upon  the  expertise  of  our 
people.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  program- 
ming for  the  hot  strip  mill  computer  was 
done  entirely  In-houae.  making  it,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  tell,  the  largest  job  of  Its  kind. 

Another  example  of  how  we  rely  on 
people  Is  our  newly  created  operations  tech- 
nology department. 

This  group  will  have  thres  major  duties: 

Development  of  SOP's  for  each  unit. 

Installation  oi  statistical  process  and  qual- 
ity control  metiiuds. 

Development  of  process  improvement 
tbrough  technical  problem  solving. 

Here  is  the  way  the  three  functions 
should  Interact: 

The  SOP  Identifies  the  key  process  ele- 
ments that  must  be  controlled  and  Identifies 
the  procedures  that  must  be  used  to  control 
them  In  order  to  produce  a  consistent  prod- 
uct at  our  present  state  of  the  art. 


Statistical  process  control  methods  are 
Identified  for  each  of  the  control  elements 
and  written  Into  the  SOP.  ThU  provides 
means  to  control  these  elements  and  allows 
us  to  monitor  If  they  are  In  control.  This 
may  Include  graphs.  X  bar  charts,  or  pre- 
control  charts.  The  objective  Is  to  determine 
when  the  key  control  variables  are  going  out 
of  control  and  to  take  corrective  action  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  of  control. 

The  technology  teams  are  Involved  with 
improving  the  process.  They  wUl  be  highly 
qualified  engineers  (mechanical,  electrical, 
chemical  and  metallurgical).  They  study  de- 
ficiencies and  formulate  solutions.  The 
SOP'S  are  then  modified  to  Include  these 
improvements. 

If  It  aU  works  as  It  should,  we  develop  an 
upward  spiral  in  quality  and  consistency. 

1.  Develop  SOP's; 

2.  Monitor  SOP's; 

3.  Develop  Improvements: 

4.  Modify  and  formulate  Improved  SOP's: 
and 

5.  Continue  the  Improvement  spiral. 

The  program  has  Just  gotten  underway. 
We  expect  to  finish  SOP's  on  four  major 
units  this  year  and  complete  SOP's  on  all 
major  units  In  three  years.  During  1985.  we 
expect  to  have  twenty  people  working  In  op- 
erations technology. 

The  Implications  for  process  control  re- 
sulting from  this  group  are  tremendous. 
Measuring  the  key  control  variables  and 
charting  them  In  the  statistical  process  pro- 
cedure may  Initially  be  manual.  In  the  long 
run.  however,  we  must  develop  automatic 
devices  to  measure  the  key  variables,  tie 
them  to  computers,  and  computerize  the 
monitoring  of  these  key  variables.  Further- 
more, computerization  of  the  SOP's  wUl  be 
essential  In  order  to  visually  present  them 
to  the  operators  as  they  are  performing  the 
processes.  This  Is  a  huge  challenge. 

At  this  point,  let's  discuss  the  Impact  of 
Nippon  Kokan  which  Is  a  50  percent  owner 
of  National  Steel  Corporation. 

Kokan  Is  regarded  by  most  Industry  ob- 
servers as  being  a  leader  In  the  use  of  tech- 
nology, and  while  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  explore  some  of  the  areas  of  poten- 
tial cooperation  with  our  new  Japanese 
partner,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  benefit 
tremendously  from  their  knowledge. 

It  will  be  a  major  responsibility  of  the  op- 
erations technology  department  to  work 
hand  In  hand  with  Kokan  and  transfer  what 
Is  learned  throughout  our  operations. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  are  committed  to 
the  application  of  technology.  We  believe 
that  this  will  be  the  key  to  helping  National 
Steel,  our  parent  corporation,  become  this 
country's  first  world-class  steel  producer. 
sumiAaY 

In  closing.  I'd  like  to  briefly  review  my 
main  points.  We've  talked  about  the  morass 
that  the  domestic  steel  industry  has  found 
In.  Much  of  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to  our 
head  In  the  sand — or  elsewhere— approach 
of  a  decade  ago. 

I've  talked  about  some  of  the  examples  of 
applied  technology  at  our  mill.  And.  we're 
not  unique  within  National  Steel,  because  a 
similar  case  could  be  made  for  our  other  di- 
visions. We  at  National  are  already  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  modem  steel  producers, 
and  we're  committed  to  accelerating  the 
pace  of  our  technological  advancements. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  urged  that  policy- 
makers, the  public,  and  this  audience  to 
consider  what  I  believe  to  be  a  natural  rela- 
tionship between  so-called  high-tech  Indu* 
tries  and  the  smokestack  Industries.  Per- 
haps, the  definition  of  a  high-tech  Industry 
is  ready  for  some  broadening. 


Technology  alone,  of  course,  cannot  be 
the  answer.  But  it  must  be  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  an  attack  on  the  problems  of  quality 
and  costs  which  have  besieged  the  steel  in- 
dustry In  recent  years. 

For  this  to  happen,  the  steel  Industry 
Itself  must  be  willing  to  use  the  tools  of 
technology  rather  than  rely  solely  on  relief 
from  competition  through  artificial  restric- 
tions In  the  marketplace. 

There  are  too  many  Americans  who  will 
not  be  sympathetic  to  the  Industry's  pleas, 
unless  they  see  a  self-help  program  in 
progress. 

Because  of  that,  I  hope  that  steel— of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part— can  capital- 
ize on  the  technological  opportunities  which 
await  it.  For  most  steel  firms,  survival  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  they 
become  a  customer-oriented  producer  of 
consistently  high-quality,  competitively- 
priced  steel.  This  is  our  goal  at  Granite  City 
Steel  and  at  National  Steel  Corporation. 

Speaking  for  Oranite  City  Steel  and  Na- 
tional Steel.  I  believe  that  technology  must 
play  a  vital  role  In  helping  us  get  there.  And 
our  success  can  be  a  part  of  the  historical 
reshaping  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
this  country— an  Industry  without  which 
America  cannot  be  great. 

Thank  you.« 
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•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  BlU 
Ordway  has  served  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na as  State  transportation  director 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Arizona 
E>epartment  of  Transportation 
[ADOT]  in  JiUy  1974.  His  public  serv- 
ice career  spans  35  years,  27  of  which 
have  been  spent  with  ADOT  and  its 
predecessor,  the  State  highway  de- 
partment. Arizona  is  losing  one  of  its 
finest  and  most  cherished  servants; 
BLU  Ordway  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire. 

As  ADOT  director,  BlU  has  presided 
over  a  tripling  of  Arizona's  transporta- 
tion construction  program  which  will 
exceed  $400  million  this  year.  His 
agency  has  produced  this  increase  in 
product  with  a  manpower  reduction  of 
more  than  1.200  since  the  peak  inter- 
state construction  year  through  an  ag- 
gressive program  of  operational  cost 
reductions,  use  of  new  technology  and 
systems,  suid  calling  on  private  sector 
services  rather  than  increasing 
ADPT's  full-time  work  force. 

Bill  is  the  only  Arizonan  to  ever 
become  president  of  the  prestigious 
American  Association  of  State  High- 
way and  Transportation  Officials 
[AASHTO],  service  which  he  complet- 
ed in  December  1984.  He  has  also 
headed  the  Western  Association  and 
has  served  in  various  leadership  capac- 
ities in  the  national  and  regional 
transportation  groups  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Bill  has  served  in  the  cabinets  of 
four  Arizona  Oovemors.  His  expertise 
and  experience  wlU  be  sorely  missed  in 
Arizona.  We  are  eternally  grateful  to 
Bill  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.* 


PETITION     OPPOSING     ELIMINA- 

TION   OF  TVA  LAND  BETWEEN 

THE  LAKES  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  pe- 
tition from  residents  of  Stewart 
Coimty.  TN.  The  petition,  signed  by 
513  citizens,  underscores  the  strong 
opposition  many  in  my  State  have  ex- 
pressed about  administration  propos- 
als to  drastically  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  for  TVA  activities  in  our 
region. 

The  Office  of  Idanagement  and 
Budget  has  targeted  TVA  for  a  70-per- 
cent reduction  in  its  nonpower  pro- 
grams, including  local  economic  devel- 
opment, natural  resources  activities, 
fertilizer  research  and  development 
and  other  fertilizer  programs,  agricul- 
tural resources  development,  and 
other  activities. 

One  of  the  extremely  worthwhile 
programs  conducted  by  TVA  in  recent 
years  is  the  management  of  the  Land 
Between  the  Lakes,  an  area  within  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River  which  is 
now  providing  not  only  recreation, 
conservation,  and  research  opportuni- 
ties, but  hundreds  of  new  Jobs  in  an 
area  hard  hit  by  the  recent  recession— 
an  area  which  has,  like  much  of  Ten- 
nessee, not  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the 
economic  recovery  In  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

TVA's  orderly  management  of  re- 
sources at  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
would  end  under  the  OMB  proposal.  I 
have  expressed  my  strong  opposition 
to  such  a  proposal,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  if  such  an  ill-conceived  reduc- 
tion is  part  of  the  President's  final 
budget  soon  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  budget 
numbers  are  only  abstract  reflections 
of  Government  activity.  This  petition 
from  more  than  500  Tennesseans  pro- 
vides a  moving  testimony  that  a  Feder- 
al program,  in  this  case  the  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes  activity  by  TVA,  is  of 
widespread  benefit  to  many.* 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  the  editorial  by  Senator  Hatch 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  3.  1985.  The  Senator's 
article  vividly  describes  the  potential 
consequences  of  American  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Ab  is  ap- 
parent from  Senator  Hatch's  article,  it 
is  not  the  countries  which  commit 
genocide  that  need  to  fear  punishment 
under  the  treaty— for  they  are  only 
engaged  In  "political  solutions"— but 
those  such  as  Israel  and  the  United 
States  who  support  democracy  and 
oppose  communism  which  would  be 
persecuted  under  this  fatally  flawed 
document. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicoiiD. 


The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23.  1985] 
RxjxcT  THX  Omocios  CorvxifTioii 
(By  Orrin  O.  Hatch) 
Washuictoii.- The  Senate  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution  next  week  when 
the  Genocide  Convention  comes  up  for  rati- 
fication for  the  sixth  time  since  it  was  pro- 
posed In  1949.  Today,  as  before,  there  is 
every  reason  to  reject  the  treaty  in  iU  cur- 
rent form,  which  could  so  easily  play  into 
the  bands  of  those  hostile  nations  that  wish 
to  make  trouble  for  America  and  its  allies. 

Consider  the  following  scenario.  The  year 
is  1990.  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Yaakov 
Levin,  in  New  York  City  to  make  a  speech 
before  B'nai  B'rith.  has  been  arrested  in  the 
lobby  of  his  hotel  on  a  Federal  warrant 
charging  him  with  genocide  against  the  Pal- 
estinian Inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank.  The 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney's Office  upon  a  complaint  filed  by 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General. 
After  arraignment,  he  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  International  Genocide  Penal  Tribu- 
nal, at  the  United  Nations.  (The  United 
SUtes  had  participated  in  the  creation  of 
the  tribunal  the  year  before  through  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement.) 

The  Defense  Minister  will  be  held  incom- 
municado, for  under  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion there  is  no  right  to  bail,  no  probable- 
cause  hearing  and  no  due-process  protec- 
tions afforded  to  defendanU.  He  personally 
Is  charged  with  genocide,  since  according  to 
the  convention  only  individuals  can  commit 
such  acts.  Governments  are  exempt  from  li- 
ability and  caimot  even  be  accused  of  com- 
plicity. 

The  particular  crimes  in  question  are: 
causing  serious  bodily  and  mental  harm  (un- 
defined), deliberately  Inflicting  conditions 
of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  people  in  whole  or  in 
part  and  forcibly  transferring  Palestinian 
children  from  the  West  Bank.  There  are  ad- 
ditional counts  of  conspiracy,  incitement,  at- 
tempt and  complicity. 

The  Defense  Minister  Is  accorded  no  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.  He  has  no  Immunity 
as  a  government  official.  He  will  be  given 
the  right  to  an  attorney,  not  necessarily  of 
his  own  choosing,  but  does  not  have  to  testi- 
fy on  his  own  behalf.  He  does  not  have  a 
right  to  confront  his  accusers,  cannot  pre- 
vent heresay  evidence  from  being  intro- 
duced, has  no  fundamental  fairness  protec- 
tions in  court  procedure  and  does  not  have 
to  be  proved  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

He  has  no  right  to  a  Jury  trial  and,  if  con- 
victed, will  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  any 
appellate  review  process.  He  cannot  be  re- 
leased, even  temporarily,  by  means  of 
habeas  corpus,  since  that  doctrine  does  not 
apply  under  the  Tribunal  Statute.  He 
cannot  prevent  extradition  to  the  United 
Nations  custodial  authorities,  for  the  execu- 
tive agreement  binding  the  United  SUtes  to 
Genocide  Tribunal  discarded  traditional 
American  extradition  protections  and  botmd 
us  to  deliver  any  accused  person  to  the 
United  Nations  authorities  for  trial. 

After  a  three  week  media  extravaganza, 
the  Defense  Minister  is  convicted  on  all 
coimts  by  a  13-2  vote— unanimity  is  not  re- 
quired—with only  the  American  and  Zalrlan 
judges  finding  in  his  favor.  He  Is  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and 
transferred  to  Syria  to  begin  his  sentence. 

Israel,  in  the  meantime,  dramatically 
withdraws  from  the  United  Nations,  angrily 
a<yii«tng   the   United   States   of   betrayal. 


When  Syria  does  not  meet  Israeli  demands 
for  return  of  the  imprisoned  minister.  Israel 
mobilizes  its  army,  and  within  days  another 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  begun.  The  Soviet 
Union  immediately  threatens  the  United 
States  with  retaliation.  Israel  Is  then  de- 
clared an  outlaw  state  in  an  overwhelming 
vote  by  the  CJeneral  Assembly,  which  calls 
upon  all  members  to  assist  Syria. 

Israel  U  a  favorite  target  of  Arab  sUtes 
and  United  Nations  organizations.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention as  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
international  court  statute  that  would  theo- 
retically guide  the  establishment  of  the 
Penal  Tribunal,  this  could  happen  to  any 
foreign  government  official  visiting  the 
United  States. 

United  States  approval  of  the  convention, 
as  endorsed  and  Interpreted  by  the  Reagan 
Administration,  could  lead  to  this  sort  of 
fantasy  becoming  harsh  reality.  This  must 
not  be  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
national  Interests  and  world  stability.  We 
are  all  opposed  to  genocide,  in  any  form,  but 
the  Genocide  Convention,  as  proposed,  is 
unacceptable.* 


}ohn  R.  McINTIRE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend John  Mclntire  for  his  exempla- 
ry leadership  as  president  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Health  Center,  of  Detroit. 
Through  his  efforts,  Samaritan 
Health  Center  has  developed  Into  a 
hospital  facility  that  Is  responsive  to 
the  health,  social,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  community. 

John  Mclntire  came  to  E>etroit  in 
October  1977  to  serve  as  director  of 
the  transition  team  responsible  for 
planning  the  merger,  in  April  1978.  of 
St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital  with  Evan- 
gelical Deaconess  Hospital.  The 
merger  of  the  two  hospitals  formed 
one  entity,  Samaritan  Health  Center, 
with  John  Mclntire  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger,  two  press- 
ing issues  were  decreasing  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  reducing  the  number 
of  acute  care  beds  on  Detroit's  east 
side.  The  population  was  declining, 
while  its  characteristics  were  chang- 
ing: The  neighborhood  was  becoming 
older,  (Kwrer,  and  largely  made  up  of 
minorities.  These  characteristics  of 
the  community  increased  health  cue 
needs  at  a  time  when  primary  care 
physicians  were  leaving.  Under  John 
Mclntlre's  leadership,  the  new  Samari- 
tan Health  Center  responded  to  the 
growing  health  care  needs  of  the  east 
side  community. 

Later,  a  network  of  family  health 
centers  were  built.  L(X»ted  in  federal- 
ly designated  "Medically  Underserved 
Areas"  and  "Health  Manpower  Short- 
age Areas"  on  Detroit's  east  and 
northwest  sides,  these  mcxlem,  con- 
venient health  centers  make  basic 
health  care  available  for  many  De- 
troiters.  At  these  centers  no  one  is 
denied  service  because  he  or  she 
cannot  pay. 
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The  conatruction  of  General  Motors' 
industrial  park  project  nesx  Ham- 
trmmck  forced  Samaritan  Health 
Center  to  relocated  iU  St.  Joseph 
Mercy  Hospital  Unit.  The  planning 
and  construction  of  Samaritan's  Inpa- 
tient replacement  facility  on  Connor, 
by  October  1984.  represents  an  out- 
standing accompilament  in  the  con- 
struction of  health  facilities. 

Furthermore.  Samaritan's  new 
Conner  Campus  has  served  ss  a  nucle- 
us for  needed  community  and  econom- 
ic development  on  Detroit's  east  side. 
Through  John  Mclntlre's  vision  and 
leadership,  a  coalition  of  representa- 
tives from  area  businesses,  institu- 
tions, and  residents,  joined  resources 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  those 
living  and  working  in  the  Warren/ 
Conner  area  of  Detroit's  east  side. 

John  Mclntire  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  Michigan 
hospital  community  in  the  field  of  fa- 
cilities planning  and  construction.  In 
addition,  his  leadership  has  benefited 
the  larger  community  through  com- 
munity planning  and  revltallzatlon  ef- 
forts which  are  responsive  to  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

The  Detroit  community  as  well  as 
the  Samaritan  Health  Center  will  miss 
John  Mclntire.  I  Join  them  in  wishing 
John  the  best  in  his  new  position  as 
chief  executive  officer  responsible  for 
merging  two  health  facilities  in  the 
Mlnneapolis/St.  Paul  area  for  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet.  I  am 
sure  that  through  his  leadership 
health  care  facilities  wlU  continue  to 
grow  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  communities  they  serve.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  FATHER 
JOHN  NACCA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  IS,  1915.  a  great  man.  a  fine 
friend,  and  a  leader  was  bom.  Father 
John  J.  Nacca.  I  rise  today  In  honor  of 
the  full  life  he  has  led  and  the  enor- 
mous contributions  he  has  made  in 
creating  a  better,  more  caring  world 
for  all  of  us.  His  outstanding  contribu- 
tions warrant  our  appreciation  and 
honor  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

Father  Nacca  was  ordained  into  the 
priesthood  on  June  7,  I94I.  In  hopes 
of  offering  his  life  to  the  service  of 
others,  his  church,  and  QoA,  John 
became  sjslstant  pastor  at  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi  Church  and  then  issistant 
pastor  of  St.  FYancls  Xavler  in  Roches- 
ter, NY.  Fate  brought  Father  Naoca  to 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Assumption  In  Fair- 
port,  to  later  become  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi  In  1949.  At  age  S4.  he 
became  the  youngest  pastor  In  the  dio- 
cese of  Rochester  and  now  has  the 
longest  tenure  as  pastor  in  the  diocese. 

As  a.  result  of  the  caring  efforts  of 
Father  Nacca,  his  parishioners  were 
led  to  provide  the  generosity  necessary 


to  help  build  a  new  school,  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  and 
a  new  church  building.  But  John 
Nacca  was  not  interested  in  providing 
these  benefits  for  Just  his  surrounding 
community,  he  also  wanted  to  reach 
out  to  other  lands  so  that  these  people 
could  appreciate  some  of  the  many  op- 
portunities that  we  so  often  take  for 
granted  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, he  guided  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to  fund  the  establishment  of 
six  mission  churches  including  one  In 
Africa,  two  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
three  in  India. 

John  has  been  committed  to  helping 
people  not  only  through  the  nourish- 
ing of  their  souls,  but  through  the 
nourishing  and  clothing  of  their 
bodies  as  well.  When  an  earthquake 
ripped  through  Italy  in  1980,  Father 
Nacca.  along  with  his  parishioners,  la- 
bored to  raise  110,000  in  aid  and  tons 
of  clothing.  As  a  man  who  constantly 
sought  out  suffering  individuals  in 
need,  not  just  In  crisis  times,  he  annu- 
ally encouraged  those  around  him  to 
donate  tons  of  clothing  as  a  part  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  appeal. 

The  father  even  extended  his  efforts 
to  educating  the  minds  of  the  youth 
around  him:  Believing  in  the  complete 
individual  he  strove  to  nurture  the 
soul,  the  mind,  and  the  body.  He  of- 
fered this  last  part  of  assistance  direct- 
ly by  teaching  religion  to  1st  through 
12th  graders.  So  great  have  been  his 
efforts  that  he  was  "Man  of  the  Year" 
as  honored  by  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Commemorative  Committee. 
Above  all  these  things,  if  a  man's  life 
can  truly  be  valued  by  how  much  he  Is 
loved  by  others,  then  Father  John 
Nacca  has  truly  led  a  great  life.  We 
honor  him  and  all  that  he  stands  for, 
and  may  he  continue  to  share  his  Joy 
with  us.  as  It  truly  Illuminates  our 
lives.* 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  8ARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  asked  Congress  to 
terminate  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  For  5  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  end  it,  and  for  ft 
years  Congress  has  wisely  rebuffed  the 
administration's  request.  In  the  30 
years  of  its  existence,  the  ARC'S  objec- 
tive has  been  economic  development 
throughout  the  region,  and  its  accom- 
plishments are  noteworthy:  introduc- 
tion of  doeens  of  carefully  developed 
projects,  expansion  of  employment  op- 
portunities, strenghtenlng  of  educa- 
tion and  Job  training  and  retraining 
programs,  and  improvement  in  health 
care.  The  demonstrable  success  of  its 
work  Is  reflected  in  the  dramatic  de- 
cline in  poverty  levels  and  the  concom- 
itant rise  in  levels  of  personal  income, 
education  and  health.  In  light  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Commission,  the 


administration's  attempts  to  put  it  out 
of  existence  are  shortsighted  and  self- 
defeating. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  made  a  persuasive 
case  for  extending  the  life  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission.  I  ask 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 

RCCORS. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Kssr  ArPALACRiA  Oaowmo 

The  Appalachian  Reflonal  CommlMlon, 
on«  of  the  most  popular  weapons  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's  War  on  Proverty.  Is  being  phased 
out  by  the  Reagan  administration.  It  is 
dying  of  competition  for  tighter  federal 
bucks  and  the  fact  that  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Howard  Baker,  two  influential  regional 
champions,  are  no  longer  In  the  Senate.  "The 
panel  is  also  a  victim  of  Its  own  succeH. 

Created  In  1M6.  the  commission  has  since 
■pent  M  bUllon.  tS  billion  on  the  vast  Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  System.  The 
network  of  roads  was  built  to  free  inhabl- 
tans  from  their  regional  Isolation.  According 
to  federal  figures,  the  system  Is  working. 
Health,  education  and  personal  Income 
levels  have  risen  sharply  since  the  highways 
were  built 

Continued  cutbacks  in  federal  aid.  howev- 
er, are  being  felt  in  Appalachian  states  from 
New  York  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  In 
Western  Maryland,  both  Allegany  and  Oar- 
rett  county  sovemmenta  rely  heavily  on 
commission  money,  which  in  some  cases  Is 
supplemented  by  the  state.  Oovemor 
Hughes  has  committed  state  funds  to  com- 
plete Western  Maryland's  National  Free- 
way, now  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  set  a  1900  deadline  for  receiving  Appa- 
lachian highway  money. 

Any  society  committed  to  protecting  dtl- 
sens  against  sickness,  proverty  and  Igno- 
rance should  be  happy  with  the  commis- 
sion's achievements.  T%e  dollars  spent  on 
training  the  young  and  retraining  the  Job- 
leas  are  two  food  reasons  poverty  has 
dropped  from  81  percent  of  the  region's  resi- 
dents in  1960  to  11  percent  today.  They  are 
also  two  (ood  reasons  why  the  administra- 
tion should  think  twice  before  turning  out 
the  light  of  opportunity  to  Appal achia  pre- 
maturely. 

The  popular  program  still  has  plenty  of 
support  in  the  House  of  Reprssentatives,  in- 
cluding Western  Maryland's  Beverly  Byron. 
But  without  Maasn.  Baker  and  Randolph  in 
the  Senate,  there  Is  not  enough  muscle  to 
stop  the  prssldentlal  phase-out.  This  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  for  the  many  villages 
lying  in  Appalachian  hollows  without  water 
and  sewer  systems,  or  proper  roads  to  carry 
them  to  Jobe  in  neighborbig  towns  already 
on  their  way  to  recovery.  Admittedly,  the 
president  had  serious  choloss  to  make,  con- 
sidering the  budget-deficit  situation.  But 
when  Congress  finally  approves  a  budget  for 
this  year,  Appalaohla  should  not  be  forcot- 
ten.« 
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HARVESTING  THE  TAX  CODE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  tax  structure  In  our  coun- 
try provides  for  agricultural  tax  shel- 
ters that  permit  high-Income  Investors 
to  shelter  nonfarm  Income  in  agricul- 
tural investments.  This  not  only  adds 
to  our  agricultural  surpluses,  but  also 


costs  our  Government  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  In  lost  tax  revenues. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
Senator  Jamis  AsDifOB,  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  limit  to  the  national 
median  family  Income  at  $23,000,  the 
amount  of  off-farm  Income  that  can 
be  used  to  offset  a  farm  loss.  This  will 
help  to  make  farming  the  Tax  Code 
substantially  less  attractive  to  those  in 
search  of  tax  shelters.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Abdhor  on  having  taken  the  lead- 
ership here  In  the  Senate  in  address- 
ing this  problem  in  our  tax  structure 
and  have  added  my  name  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  bill  244. 

Recently,  Newsweek  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Senator  Abbhok's 
Involvement  with  this  issue.  I  ask  that 
this  article,  "Harvesting  the  Tax 
Code."  from  the  March  18  edition  of 
Newsweek  be  Inserted  Into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

HASVaSTINO  THI  TAX  COOl 

The  need  for  shelter  U  almost  as  basic  as 
the  need  for  food,  and  some  enterprising 
humans  have  figured  out  a  way  to  satisfy 
both.  The  past  30  years  have  produced  a 
bumper  crop  of  agricultural  tax  shelters, 
generally  designed  to  shelter  nonfarm 
Income  with  farming  losses.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep  agricultural  depression, 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  farming  the 
tax  code  is  making  matters  worse.  Republi- 
can Sen.  James  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota 
argues  that  the  phenomenon  "adds  to  our 
surplus-production  problems,"  drives  up 
land  prices— and  may  even  be  accelerating 
soil  erosion  by  encouraging  the  planting  of 
marginal  lands. 

As  a  result.  Abdnor  Is  one  of  several  farm- 
belt  leglalators  leading  a  drive  to  make  agri- 
cultural shelters  leas  attractive.  In  terms  of 
deals  marketed  to  investors,  such  shelters 
amounted  to  leas  than  .B  percent  of  the 
118.6  billion  in  limited  partnerships  sold  in 
1984,  according  to  tax-shelter  consultants 
Robert  A  Stanger  &  Co.  But  the  various 
types  of  agricultural  shelters  cut  a  wide 
swath  through  fanning.  In  1981  farm  net 
income  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  totaled  88.6  billion:  farm  tax  and  op- 
erating losses  equaled  $16.8  bllUon. 

Most  of  those  losses  were  incurred  by  fuU- 
time  farmers  aiming  to  make  a  profit,  but  a 
large  portion  were  reported  by  several  kinds 
of  tax-oode  farmers.  An  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  farm  operators  also  earn  inoome  off 
the  farm— and  they  may  incur  tax  losses  in 
farming  that  they  apply  against  their  non- 
farm  inoome.  sometimes  leaving  them  with 
little  or  no  tax  liability.  But  there  are  also 
high-income  earners— many  of  them  profes- 
sionals or  celebrities— who  live  on  or  own 
farms  that  may  produce  as  little  as  11,000  in 
sales  each  year.  These  "gentlemen  farmers" 
often  use  tax  benefiU  from  farmlng-suoh 
as  investment  tax  crediu  or  depredation  of 
farm  equipment  and  live  stock— to  shelter 
nonfarm  Income,  If  they  live  on  a  farm,  they 
may  be  able  to  deduct  almost  aU  their  living 
expenses  and  generate  huge  tax  losses.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  also  passive  tax-shelter  in- 
vestors who  simply  buy  into  an  agricultural 
Partnership,  drawing  many  of  the  same  tax 
benefits  they  would  get  from  other  forms  of 
shelters. 

Tax-code  farming  may  produce  a  number 
of  distortions  in  the  economics  of  agricul- 
ture. Take,  for  example,  the  development  of 


the  "supercow"— a  superior  milk  producer 
that  Is  artificially  induced  to  produce  doeens 
of  calf  embryos  a  year.  Because  cows  are  eli- 
gible for  investment  tax  credlU,  rapid  depre- 
ciation and  other  tax  benefits,  these  are 
bought  and  sold  frequently,  bidding  up 
prices  to  sUtospheric  levels.  And  because 
they  and  their  offspring  are  so  good  at  pro- 
ducing mUk,  some  dairy  farmers  complain 
that  they  are  exacerbating  the  nation's 
huge  dairy  surplus.  "Is  It  fair?  Hell,  no," 
says  Oeorge  Morgan,  a  Walton.  N.Y..  dairy 
farmer  who  manages  cows  for  Investors. 
"But  a  don't  believe]  the  oirrent  tax 
system  tU]  fair  at  aU." 

Some  economists  think  critics  of  tax-code 
fanning  oversUte  its  ills.  The  current  over- 
production of  cow  embryos  should  be  self- 
correetlnr.  if  the  embryos  "aren't  very  mar- 
ketable," says  Allen  Bock,  a  professor  of  ag- 
ricultural law  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  business  should  shrink.  Moreover,  gov- 
ernment dairy  price  supports  are  far  more 
responsible  for  the  dairy  surplus  than  any 
number  of  supercows.  Nonetheless.  Abdnor 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  limit  to  823,600  the 
amount  of  off-farm  income  tliat  any  individ- 
ual can  offset  with  farm  losses.  The  bill  Is 
considered  a  long  shot,  but  if  it  passes,  it 
could  send  many  absentee  farmers  looking 
for  shelter  somewhere  else.* 


FCC  POUCYMAKING 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  years  we  have  seen  this  coun- 
try's telecommunications  policies 
thrown  into  disarray  by  the  divesti- 
ture of  AT&:T,  the  proliferation  of 
new  products  and  services,  and  the  ex- 
traordinarily competitive  environment 
that  has  ensued.  The  Congress  has 
been  continually  Involved,  in  an  effort 
to  gauge  the  Impact  on  universal  tele- 
phone service  In  particular.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Telecommunica- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  was  active  in 
this  debate,  and  now,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Communications  Commit- 
tee, I  have  continued  that  involve- 
ment. 

These  have  always  been  extremely 
difficult,  complicated  Issues  to  reduce 
to  policy  terms.  In  fact,  it  has  often 
been  alleged  that  new  technology  has 
always  been  one  step  ahead  of  the 
Congress'  efforU  to  produce  policies 
that  are  in  the  public  interest. 

Adding  to  this  condition  of  confu- 
sion and  complexity  has  been  the  new 
reluctance  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  anresslvely  rep- 
resent the  public  Interest  through 
commoniense  regulation.  Instead,  the 
Commission  has  taken  an  Ideological 
position,  that  the  private  marketplace 
will  take  care  of  any  problems  which 
face  consumers  in  this  new  telecom- 
munications environment, 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  actively 
cotislder  whether  the  FCC  has  aban- 
doned lU  traditional  role,  I  recently 
came  across  an  article  In  Legal  Times 
by  Harry  M.  Shooshan  III  and  Brwin 
Krasnow,  who  make  a  strong  case  that 
the  Commission  has  lost  its  bearings.  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of 
their  assumptions  or  conclusions,  but 
the  article  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 


hensive recent  examinations  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  FCC  and  Con- 
gress. I  have  worked  with  VLt.  Shoo- 
shan when  he  was  counsel  to  the 
House  Telecommunications  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  commend  this  article  to 
you. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Legal  Timea,  Apr.  8, 1986] 

NKW  CRKKS,  BaLAIICSS  AfTBCT  FCC 

PoucTMAKna 

(By  Harry  M.  Shooshan  m  and  Erwtn  O. 
Krasnow) 

Throughout  iU  60-year  history,  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  has  been  a 
target  of  more  crlUdam  and  prolonged  in- 
vestigation by  Congress  than  any  other  fed- 
eral agency.  While  the  PCC  technlcaUy  may 
be  an  "independent"  agency.  IU  Independ- 
ence is  circumscribed  by  its  role  as  an  "arm 
of  the  Congreas,"  and  its  expertise  is  tem- 
pered by  political  concerns. 

To  Congreas,  the  independence  of  the 
FCC  means  Independence  from  White 
House  domiiuttlon.  not  lndei>endence  from 
its  oongreaalonal  parent.  Thus,  the  commis- 
sion is  free  to  make  dedaions,  but  must  keep 
its  eye  on  the  House  and  Senate  to  protect 
its  operating  budget  and  political  capital. 

Congressional  Influence  on  FCC  policy- 
making has  assumed  many  forms,  induding 
statutory  dlrectivea,  budgetary  limitations, 
and  oversight  by  various  congressional  com- 
mltteea.  However,  during  the  last  four  years, 
the  commission  has  been  subject  to  more 
rigorous  congressional  control  than  at  any 
time  In  its  history.  Congress  has  intervened 
to  block  or  reverse  an  unusually  large 
number  of  major  PCC  decisions,  using  legis- 
lative moratoriums,  periodic  authorisations, 
and  nth-hour  riders  to  appnvrlations  bills. 
What  has  emerged  is  a  new  system  of 
checks  and  balances  on  the  FCC's  decision- 
making power  in  matters  of  policy.  Tradi- 
tionally, if  parties  lost  at  the  commission, 
they  filed  appeals  with  the  courts.  If  that 
route  proved  unsuccessful,  those  parties 
could  seek  remedial  legislation  from  Con- 
gress. ParUes  now  are  taking  their  cases  di- 
rectly to  Capitol  Hill,  often  before  the  com- 
mission has  even  completed  its  formal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Do  these  new  checks  and  balances  consti- 
tute more  effective  oversight  or  unwarrant- 
ed interference?  The  answer  may  depend  on 
which  side  of  the  substantive  Issues  one  em- 
braoea.  As  one  wag  observed,  "Where  one 
stands  in  Washington  depends  on  where  one 
sits."  But  the  rules  of  the  game  dearly  have 
changed,  and  lawyers  as  well  as  clienu  must 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  those 
changes. 

LSOISLATIVI  VBIOSS  ABB  MOaATOaitmS 

Over  the  last  deoade,  Congreas  has  fre- 
quently passed  legislation  to  override  specif- 
io  agency  initiatives.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion are  among  those  agendes  that  have 
been  affected.  DntU  reoenUy,  the  PCC  has 
escaped  such  action,  even  though  It  has 
made  a  number  of  very  controversial  ded- 
slons. 

rot  example,  the  PCC's  decisions  to  open 
up  the  domestic  telecommunications  market 
to  competition  were  carefully  reviewed  by 
Congreas  in  the  1970's  after  criticisms  from 
interested  parties  but  were  never  vetoed. 
Similarly,  the  PCC's  decisions  to  deregulate 
cable  television,  radio,  and  television  were 
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controversUl.  yet  they  did  not  precipitate 
oongreaslonAl  Intervention. 

In  1983.  however.  Consreas  twice  uaed  the 
threat  of  lesislatlon  to  reverse  FCC  deci- 
sions before  they  had  been  finally  adopted. 
On  Nov.  10.  1983.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  4102.  which  reversed  the 
FCC's  telephone  access  charge  proposal  and 
prohibited  the  commLwlon  from  imposing  a 
monthly  t3  "customer  access  line  charge" 
on  residential  cvistomers  and  a  $8  charge  on 
business  users.  On  Nov.  10.  1983.  the  House 
passed  HJl.  2350.  which  imposed  a  six- 
month  moratorium  on  the  PCC's  efforts  to 
revise  Its  restrictions  on  television  networks 
operating  in  the  syndication  market— the 
so-called  financial  Interest/syndication 
rules. 

Neither  bUl  was  enacted  because  the  PCC 
retreated  In  the  face  of  letters  from  key  sen- 
ators urging  the  commission  to  back  off 
from  Its  proposed  actions.  As  a  result  of  this 
pressure,  the  commission  delayed  imposing 
any  end  user  charges  on  residential  and 
small  business  customers  for  18  months  and 
ultimately  scaled  back  its  proposed  access 
charge  to  $1  in  December  1084.  In  addition, 
the  commission  abandoned  Its  efforts  to 
reform  the  financial  Interest/syndication 
rules  and  put  this  controversial  topic  "on 
the  back  burner"  despite  Its  careful  delib- 
erations on  a  voluminous  record. 

In  both  Instances,  the  losers  at  the  FCC 
built  successful  political  coalitions  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  thwart  the  commission's  Initia- 
tive. In  each  case.  Congress  threatened  to 
enact  legislation  that  amounted  to  a  "veto" 
of  the  commission's  decision. 

A  moratorium  is  an  attractive  legislative 
tool.  It  offers  relative  political  safety  be- 
cause supporters  can  argue  that  they  are 
not  taking  sides  on  the  merits,  but  are  seek- 
ing only  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  issue. 
Since  a  moratorium  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving the  status  quo.  It  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  those  parties  supporting  change 
to  demonstrate  that  the  prevailing  rules  are 
"broke"  and  need  fixing. 

Such  legislation— or  even  the  threat  of  it- 
has  sutistantive  consequences  for  the  FCC. 
While  this  form  of  legislative  duress  is  not 
new,  the  98th  Congress  marked  the  first 
time  it  was  used  to  block  FCC  rulemakings. 

PBUOOIC  AUTHOUZATIOIIS 

The  commission  also  faces  more  rigorous 
oversight  because  of  its  loss  of  status  as  a 
permanently  authorized  agency.  Historical- 
ly, most  federal  programs  were  permanently 
authorized;  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
nearly  95  percent  of  the  federal  budget  was 
under  permanent  authorization.  A  perma- 
nent authorization  usually  has  no  fixed 
term  and  does  not  refer  to  any  specific  fiscal 
year. 

Moreover,  it  usually  contains  no  dollar 
limltatlons.  authorizing  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary."  Annual  control  over  a  perma- 
nently authorized  agency's  budget— and 
often  over  Its  substantive  decisions— rests 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

Beginning  in  the  1970s.  Congress  shifted 
an  increasing  number  of  agencies  from  per- 
manent to  annual  or  multiyear  (i.e..  two-to- 
five-year)  authorizations.  Only  about  half 
the  federal  budget  now  remains  subject  to 
permanent  authorization.  This  change  in 
the  nature  of  authorizations  reflected  the 
proliferation  of  subconunlttees  and  the 
growth  of  congressional  staff.  As  Congress 
developed  more  expertise,  the  legislative 
committees  and  their  subcommittees 
wanted  to  exercise  tighter  control  over  the 
agencies  and  programs  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions. 


Furthermore,  since  the  use  of  annual  au- 
thorisations reduces  the  time  available  for 
consideration  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, it  virtually  ensures  that  the  legisla- 
tive committees  retain  primary  overalght 
and  policy  responsibility.  While  constraints 
on  the  appropriations  process  are  less  severe 
with  multiyear  authorizations,  the  need  for 
Congress  to  authorize  an  agency  on  a  peri- 
odic basis  strengthens  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Elimination  of  the  FCC's  permanent  au- 
thorization Initially  received  attention  with 
the  introduction  In  1978  of  the  first  pro- 
posed "rewrite"  of  the  Communications  Act. 
Rep.  James  T.  Broyhlll  (R-N.C).  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  subse- 
quently proposed  a  three- year  authorlaatlon 
for  the  FCC.  His  approach  was  endorsed  in 
1981  by  a  coalition  of  key  Republican  lead- 
ers in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Senate  co- 
sponsors.  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.).  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  proposing  the  change  in 
order  to  enable  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  he  chaired,  to  monitor  the  commis- 
sion's activities  more  closely. 

Spurred  by  their  Republican  colleague's 
interest  in  reform.  House  Democrats  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  require  the  annual  au- 
thorization of  the  FCC.  Both  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  Congress  clear- 
ly wanted  to  keep  the  commission  on  a 
tighter  rein,  and  their  concerns  related  to 
substantive  policy  rather  than  simply  budg- 
etary matters. 

Neither  the  Senate  npr  the  House  bill 
passed.  But  a  rider  to  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  eliminated  the  PCC's  per- 
manent authorization  and  replaced  it  with  a 
periodic  authorization  that  was  set  initially 
at  $76.9  million  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983.  The  conference  conunlttee  report  ac- 
companying the  fiscal  year  1983  federal 
budget  confirmed  that  the  congressional  ob- 
jective was  to  "increase  Commission  ac- 
countability for  the  implementation  of  Con- 
gressional policy." 

The  shift  to  periodic  authorizations  not 
only  strengthened  the  oversight  roles  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees, 
but  also  created  an  important  legislative  ve- 
tiicle  for  changing  the  Communications  Act 
every  two  years.  Because  an  authorization 
statute  is  necessary  to  keep  the  FCC  func- 
tioning, this  legislation  can  carry  the  weight 
of  amendments  to  the  Communications  Act 
that  otherwise  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  approve  on  their  own. 

The  FCC  Authorization  Act  of  1983  dem- 
onstrated that  Congress  would  not  be  reluc- 
tant to  use  this  power.  The  legislation  con- 
tained 12  substantive  provisions.  Including 
prohibitions  on  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting's  funding  of  National  Public 
Radio,  relaxation  of  the  regional  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  rules  for  certain  broad- 
cast stations  that  made  changes  to  technical 
facilities  to  imt;rove  service,  and  bans  on  ob- 
scene messages  made  available  over  "Dial- 
It"  telephone  services. 

The  most  significant  amendment  to  the 
CoDununlcatlons  Act  was  the  adoption  of  a 
national  policy  "to  encourage  the  provision 
of  new  technological  and  services  to  the 
public".  Congress  created  a  statutory  pre- 
sumption that  any  new  technology  or  serv- 
ice Is  In  the  public  interest  and  required  the 
FCC  to  make  a  public  interest  determina- 
tion as  to  any  new  technology  or  service 
within  one  year  after  a  petition  of  applica- 
tion is  fUed. 

Four  of  the  provisions  were  added  after 
the  authorization  bill  had  been  reported  by 


the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, demonstrating  Congress'  creation  of  a 
biennial  'communications  Christmas  tree" 
for  any  manner  of  amendment. 

APPBOPaiATiom:  anms  ahd  rxpobts 

Through  Its  hold  on  the  FCC's  purse 
strings— a  power  shared  to  a  limited  extent 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — Congress  can  control  not  only  the 
total  amount  of  money  allocated  to  the 
commission  but  also  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  may  be  used.  Perhaps  more  vividly 
than  any  other  form  of  influence,  the  ap- 
propriations process  underscores  the  myth 
of  the  FCC's  "independent"  status.  The 
Impact  of  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses  on 
FCC  policymaking  was  even  more  signifi- 
cant because  of  changes  in  the  traditional 
use  of  the  appropriations  process  ■■  an  FCC 
oversight  tool. 

A  common  form  of  congressional  control 
over  regulatory  agencies  is  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  Incorporate  policy 
directives  and  restrictions  in  the  reports  ac- 
companying appropriations  bills.  This  prac- 
tice became  especially  prevalent  after  Con- 
gress shifted  from  a  line  Item  to  a  "lump- 
sum" agency  budget  approach. 

Although  their  committee  reports  are  not 
law.  the  Appropriations  Conunittees  expect 
that  they  will  be  regarded  almost  as  serious- 
ly as  if  they  were— an  expectation  that  the 
FCC  usaUy  fulfills.  The  FCC's  Ill-fated  in- 
volvement in  the  "family  viewing  hour" 
plan  came  in  response  to  an  Informal  direc- 
tive in  a  1974  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
televised  violence  and  sezuaUy  explicit  ma- 
terial on  children. 

In  1983,  a  congressional  appropriations 
bill  report  urged  the  commission  to  expedite 
the  processing  of  applications  for  low-power 
television  stations.  Low-power  television  was 
a  new  service  for  which  the  FCC  had  beg\in 
to  accept  applications  in  1980.  At  the  time 
the  FCC  authorized  this  service,  it  had 
given  little  or  no  thought  to  how  the  thou- 
sands of  applications  would  actually  be 
processed.  As  the  backlog  increased,  con- 
gressional pressure  began  to  build,  especial- 
ly from  Senate  Democrats  who  charged  that 
the  Republican-controlled  commission 
might  be  "soft"  on  fostering  competition 
while  taking  a  hard-line  in  support  of  de- 
regulation. 

HUTOUCAL  RKLUCTAHat 

Historically,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  been  reluctant  to  use  reports  to 
make  broad  policy  statements.  In  the  98th 
Congress,  however,  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  report  reiterated  congressional 
support  for  the  FCC's  political  broadcasting 
rules  and  warned  the  commission  not  to 
weaken  or  eliminate  the  rules  in  any  way. 
The  committee's  intent  was  to  head  off  FCC 
rulemakings  aimed  at  removing  the  person- 
al attack  and  political  editorial  rules  and 
modlfjrlng  the  general  Fairness  Doctrine. 
The  FCC  sagely  retreated  in  the  face  of  this 
congressional  pressure,  even  though  as  a 
matter  of  law  a  committee  report  does  not 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  statuto- 
ry restriction. 

Congress  can  also  attach  "provisos"  to  ap- 
propriations bills  that  limit  expenditures, 
prohibit  expenditures  for  certain  purposes, 
or  require  expenditures  for  particular  activi- 
ties. Such  provisos  legally  require  the  FCC 
to  follow  the  congressional  directive. 

However,  provisioe  and  other  statutory 
limitations  can  create  problems  under 
House  rules  that  prohibit  the  inclusion  of 
legislation  In  appropriations  bills.  There  is 


often  a  fine  line  between  telling  a  federal 
agency  how  it  should  spend  its  funds  and  es- 
tablishing new  law  or  policy.  Consequently, 
these  rules  have  generated  a  substantial 
body  of  Interpretation  and  precedent. 

The  rules  were  Intended  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  oversight  Jurisdiction  of  legis- 
lative or  "substantive"  committees.  There- 
fore, any  appropriations  bill  with  a  legisla- 
tive provision  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  the  Senate  of  House  floor.  Congress  nev- 
ertheless has  used  riders  to  make  policy  on 
issues  ranging  from  prayer  to  gay  rights. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  Congress  used  an 
appropriations  bill  rider  to  block  the  com- 
mission's liberalization  of  Ita  television 
group  ownership  rules.  The  FCC  originally 
decided  to  increase  the  maximum  number  of 
stations  from  seven  to  13  and  to  "sunset"  its 
group  ownership  rules  altogether  in  1990. 

Even  before  the  commlMion  had  the  op- 
portunity to  act  on  reconsideration,  oppo- 
nents took  their  case  to  Congress.  The  pri- 
mary party  was  the  Motion  Picture  AMOcia- 
tion  of  America,  which  was  concerned  that 
the  new  rule  would  increase  the  power  of 
the  three  eommerdal  television  networks. 

Immediate  crltlcUm  of  the  FCC's  action 
came  from  Sen.  Pete  Wilson  (R-Callf.).  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  Rep.  Tim  Wlrth  (D-Colo.). 
chairman  of  the  House  telecommunications, 
consumer  protection,  and  finance  subcom- 
mittee. Wilson  attached  a  rider  to  the  sup- 
plemental Appropriation  bill  (HJl.  6040) 
that  prohibited  the  FCC  from  changing  its 
ownerahip  rules  until  April  1, 1985. 

De«>lte  the  fact  that  FCC  Chairman 
BCark  Fowler  agreed  to  withhold  action— as 
he  had  done  with  aoceaa  charges  and  the  fl- 
nanclal  interest/syndication  rules— the 
House  adopted  the  Senate-passed  measure 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  98th  Congress. 
The  FCC's  proposed  decision  had.  in  effect, 
been  "remanded"  by  Congress  before  its 
final  adoption  by  the  agency. 

In  December  1984.  the  FCC  modified  its 
original  decision  by  eliminating  the  sunset 
provialon.  granting  special  treatment  for  mi- 
nority ownership,  and  adding  a  limitation 
on  the  audience  reach  of  a  group's  stations. 
Wilson,  who  helped  negotiate  the  amended 
rule  with  FCC  comminioners,  hailed  the 
FCC's  action  as  an  enlightened  compromise, 
while  Commissioner  James  Quello  said  the 
agency  had  been  hit  by  an  "absolute  stream- 
roller." 

Clearly,  excessive  use  of  these  forms  of 
legislative  duress  undermines  the  independ- 
ence of  the  agency.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  threat  of  veto  is  in  the  hands  of 
legislators  who  have  Influence  over  the  FCC 
but  who  do  not  represent  majority  views  in 
the  Congress.  Former  FCC  Chairman 
Newton  Minow  pointed  out  that  "it  is  easy- 
very  easy— to  confuse  the  voice  of  one  con- 
gressman, or  one  congressional  committee, 
with  the  voice  of  Congress." 

More  recently,  in  a  farewell  address  to  the 
Federal  Conununlcatlons  Bar  Association. 
Commissioner  Robert  R  Iiee  observed: 

"Every  Commissioner  is  tested  in  his  or 
her  early  days  by  requests  for  special  atten- 
tion. Many  times  these  requests  are  legiti- 
mate; they  seek  redress  for  unreasonable 
delay  or  bureaucratic  red  Upe.  Of  course, 
one  must  respond.  But  if  special  favors  are 
granted,  the  requests  never  stop  and  one 
finds  535  bosses  calling  the  tune." 

Individual  members  of  Congress  may  be 
subverting  the  Intent  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Wilson's  private  discussions 
with  Fowler  on  rewriting  the  FCC's  original 
televl8i(»  group  ownership  decision  appar- 


ently bad  much  greater  Impact  than  the 
pleadings  filed  by  interested  parties  and  the 
commission's  staff.  Wilson  has  apparently 
also  been  qultely  active  in  opposing  FCC  ef- 
forts to  liberalize  its  restrictions  on  network 
ownership  of  cable  systons.  Such  behind- 
the-scenes  "lobbying"  by  individual  senators 
and  congressmen  tends  to  subvert  the  role 
of  public  participation  in  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings mandated  by  Congress  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

When  more  individual  congressmen  and 
interest  groups  recognize  and  capitalize  on 
the  rhMiying  relationship  between  the  FCC 
and  Congress,  the  commission  may  find 
itself  threatened  with  legislative  retaliation 
at  every  turn.  Ironically,  a  political  standoff 
in  Congress  on  a  given  issue  may  neutralize 
the  political  pressures  on  the  commission 
and  allow  the  FCC  to  reclaim  some  of  the 
independence  it  has  lost  over  the  last  four 
years. 

And  while  the  commission's  Independence 
may  have  been  challenged,  its  importance  in 
establishing  communications  policy  actually 
may  be  increasing.  On  many  controversial 
issues.  Congress  has  found  that  it  is  easier 
to  defer  to  the  FCC  than  to  pass  new  legis- 
lation. While  Congress  stands  ready  to  take 
legislative  action  to  keep  the  FCC  from 
moving  too  quickly,  too  soon,  or  too  far  in  a 
"wrong"  direction.  Congress  may  have  abdi- 
cated much  of  its  legislative  function  to  the 
FCC  by  merely  reacting  to  commission  ini- 
tiatives rather  than  advancing  its  own  pro- 
posals.* 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  PATRICIA 
ROBERTS  HARRIS 

Bir.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  an 
unswerving  champion  of  civil  rights 
and  of  a  decent  home  and  basic 
human  services  for  those  of  limited 
means  has  passed  from  our  midst. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  who  died 
March  23,  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Among  the  public  posts  to  which  Pat 
Harris  brought  grace,  dignity,  and  a 
conviction  of  purpose  were  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations;  Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg;  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  and  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
She  carried  out  her  duties  in  each  of 
these  positions  with  versatility  and  a 
quick  command  of  the  situation. 

At  no  time,  however,  did  she  allow 
the  power  or  prestige  of  these  high 
public  offices  to  go  to  her  head.  Pat 
Harris  was  well  aware  of  and  never 
forgot  her  roots  as  the  daughter  of  a 
Chicago  pullman  car  porter.  Her  expe- 
riences as  a  black  woman  and  her  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  black  and  other 
minority  Americans  during,  not  only 
times  of  segregation,  but  also  times  of 
more  subtle  and  sophisticated  discrim- 
ination, were  alwajrs  with  her  and 
never  forgotten.  She  translated  that 
sensitivity  Into  a  sense  of  purpose  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  our  society.  She 
constantly  challenged  us  to  do  better. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  close- 
ly with  Pat  Harris  when  she  served  as 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment from  1977  to  1979.  As  the 


ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies.  I  was  Impressed  by  her 
command  of  the  facts  and  her  ^ngle- 
mlndedneas  of  purpose  to  provide 
housing  for  those  of  low  and  moderate 
Income. 

In  1977,  Secretary  Harris  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  introduce  amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Housing  Act  to 
strengthen  HUD's  enforcement  role  in 
conciliating  between  the  parties  in  in- 
dividual housing  discrimination  com- 
plaints. I  was  proud  to  Introduce  the 
legislation  which,  after  numerous 
hearings  and  markups,  was  passed  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  bipartisan  ma- 
jority in  the  House  but  faUed  by  fili- 
buster to  pass  the  Senate. 

Pat  Harris  did  not  mince  words. 
When  she  saw  a  wrong  to  be  corrected 
she  went  at  it  relentlessly,  bringing 
her  acumen  in  the  law  to  bear. 

Por  example,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution,  in  response  to  a  Sen- 
ator skeptical  of  the  fair  housing  bill, 
who  feared  it  represented  Federal 
Government  oppression  of  property 
owners,  SecretaiV  Harris  had  this  to 
say: 

I  think  that  objectively,  as  one  examines 
the  history  of  this  ooudtry  and  especially 
the  history  of  housing  discrimination,  ef- 
forts to  bring  equality  to  the  one  area  that  I 
know  about  that  is  consistently  refused,  the 
offer  of  money  by  persons  who  are  black,  is 
not  oppressive. 

It  is  an  effort  to  bring  equality  to  the  mar- 
ketplace of  housing  and  I  cannot  agree  that 
an  effort,  a  genuine,  concerned  effort  to 
bring  equality  to  an  area  which  is  clearly 
fraught  within  equality  today,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  Federal  oppression. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  IStb.  14tb.  and  15tb  amendmenta. 

And  before  the  counterpart  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  she  got  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter 

Our  present  authority  is  limited  to  a 
purely  voluntary  process  of  "conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion."  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  ironies  associated  with  a  law 
that  mandates  HUD  to  investigate  and  to 
establish  the  exlstmoe  of  violations  of  law, 
and  then  limits  the  Secretary  to  asking  the 
discovered  lawbreaker  whether  be  waoto  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

And  again,  in  1979,  before  the  same 
House  Subcommittee,  Secretary 
Harris  challenged  the  Congress  to  act 
on  a  fair  housing  bill  with  these  words: 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  so  many  conse- 
quences of  our  failing  to  solve  our  housing 
problem  in  this  country,  that  failure  to 
make  a  major  effort  now.  with  sufficient  en- 
forcement powers,  may  lead  us  to  racial 
problems  in  the  generation  of  the  grandchil- 
dren of,  certainly,  not  mine  but  of  my  rela- 
tives. We  must  have  the  ability  in  our  life- 
times or  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  bring 
this  commodity  of  shelter  within  the  pur- 
view of  people  who  are  able  to  purchase  it. 
It  is  the  only  market  In  which  the  color  of 
the  money  is  less  important  that  the  color 
of  the  purchaser  or  the  race  or  national 
origin  of  the  purchaser. 
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Mr.  President.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
fitting  testimonial  to  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  if  a  bipartisan  majority  in  both 
Houses  would  again  take  up  her  chal- 
lenge to  us  and  move  a  fair  housing 
bill  to  enactment.  We  will  miss  her 
continuing  challenge  to  our  con- 
sciences. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B4r. 
BoscHwiTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJrr.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  Sena- 
tors would  take  their  seats,  we  could 
send  out  for  the  absentees.  It  will  only 
take  about  5  minutes  or  so.  There  will 
be  eight  pictiu^s  taken,  but  we  want 
to  make  certain  that  every  Senator 
who  can  be  here  is  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have 
identified  the  Senators  we  need  to 
check  on,  so  for  about  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  But  do  not  leave  your  seats. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL  SENATE  PHOTOGRAPH 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  all  the  Members  who  can  be 
here  are  here  and  that  we  can  proceed. 
If  all  Members  will  take  their  seats,  it 
win  be  about  a  5-minute  process. 
There  will  be  eight  flashes.  We  will  try 
to  keep  taking  one  imtil  everyone 
looks  good. 

[Laughter.] 

In  any  event,  we  will  get  on  with  the 
picture. 

(At  this  point,  the  official  photo- 
graph of  the  Senate  was  taken.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Prjssucr].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

(During  the  quorum  call  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Cochran  and  Blr. 

ABOIfOB.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  some  who  wonder  what  we  have 
been  doing  this  afternoon.  Some  of  us 
have  been  wondering  ourselves. 

But  let  me  indicate  that  we  had 
hoped  to  call  up  Senate  Concxirrent 
Resolution  32  and  get  some  agreement 
that  we  could  have  discussed  It  for  3  or 
4  hours  today  and  that  the  resolution 
would  be  limited  to  debate  only,  no 
amendment.  Because,  very  frankly, 
the  President  will  make  a  stirring  ad- 
dress this  evening  at  8  pjn..  a  nation- 
wide address  on  television.  There  will 
be  great  interest  in  what  the  President 
has  to  say.  We  believe  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  process  and  not  in  just 
strictly  partisan  sense,  but  I  believe 
Americans — Democrats,  Republicans. 
Independents,  whatever— will  listen 
carefully  to  the  President  and  also 
listen  carefully  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  who  will  respond  to 
the  President.  I  assume  they  will  be 
saying  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

But.  in  any  event,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  it  might  be  less  than  strategic  to 
call  up  the  resolution  and  perhaps  get 
into  some  amendment  process  before 
we  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader's  statement  which  fol- 
lows the  President's  address. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  put  together  a  way  that 
we  could  have  an  early  vote  on  the  so- 
called  leadership  package.  Again  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
unanimous  vote,  both  sides,  bipartisan, 
nonpartisan,  but  I  doubt  that  may 
happen  as  early  as  tomorrow. 

So  we  have  been  working  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader— and  I 
must  say  he  has  been  very  helpful, 
very  willing  to  take  up  the  bill  this 
afternoon  without  amendment,  but 
there  were  objections  from  other  parts 
of  the  Chamber  and  they  have  just 
been  lifted.  And  I  doubt  at  this  hour  it 
would  serve  any  purpose  to  call  up 
Senate  Conc\irrent  Resolution  32. 

But  I  did  want  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee if  he  was  prepared  to  indicate 
how  he  has  been  making  progress  this 
afternoon.  We  have  been  together,  so  I 
could  report  that  he  Is  on  the  verge  of 
progress.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
devise  a  process  whereby  the  first  vote 
will  be  on  the  so-called  leadership 
package.  Now,  if  that  succeeds,  it  is 
stlU  open  to  amendment,  and  motions 
to  strike  and  amendments  of  all  kinds 
can  still  be  offered.  But  you  do  need, 
as  I  understand  it,  what  they  call 
mathematical  consistency,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EK>LE.  I  never  understood  that, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 


mittee does.  So  I  think  at  this  point  I 
would  yield  the  floor  in  the  hope  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee might  give  us  an  up-to-date  report 
on  the  status  of  everything. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  say  to  our  distinguished 
leader  that  I  think  we  have  been 
making  headway.  I  am  sure  there  are. 
as  he  indicated,  some  who  wonder 
what  we  have  been  doing  and  I  from 
time  to  time  feel  like  echoing  his  senti- 
ment. I  too  have  wondered  what  we 
were  doing.  But  anytime  I  begin  to 
wonder  too  much  my  mind  is  filled 
with  $200  billion  and  $250  billion  defi- 
cits. So  I  do  not  wonder  very  long 
before  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
clearly  the  reason  we  are  having  some 
difficulties  is  because  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  am  not  a 
historian,  I  clearly  do  not  believe  that, 
regarding  economic  matters,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
had  a  more  serious  problem  than  this. 
Yet,  out  in  America,  many  people  still 
think  things  are  OK. 

I  believe  we  have  succeeded,  howev- 
er. I  do  not  want  to  belittle  anyone  in 
this  institution  when  I  say  I  think  we 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this 
country  cannot  long  endure  $200  and 
$250  billion  deficits  as  far  out  as  you 
can  see.  And  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  time  we  have  spent  in  the 
Budget  Conunittee.  the  time  we  have 
spent  since  then  working  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  time  we  have  spent 
in  the  last  few  days  finishing  up  the 
leadership-administration  package  is 
time  well  spent. 

From  time  to  time,  I  feel  that  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance  to  our  many 
committee  chairmen.  They  have  a  lot 
of  responsibilities.  This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent institution.  I  think  I  have  grown 
to  understand  it  better.  I  did  not  feel 
that  way  a  few  years  ago  I  wondered 
what  I  was  doing  here.  But  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent institution. 

We  do  not  have  any  real  clean,  easy 
way,  considering  everybody's  Jurisdic- 
tion around  here,  to  address  issues  of 
this  magnitude.  It  is  tough  however 
you  try  to  do  it.  Clearly  it  has  been 
heartening  for  this  Senator,  and  I 
hope  for  our  distinguished  leader,  to 
see  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators to  cooperate,  to  see  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  chairmen  who  have 
some  tremendous  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity and  who  want  to  get  on  with  their 
work  cooperate  day  after  day  in  an 
effort  to  put  together  something  that 
has  a  chance  of  working,  something 
that  we  can  vote  on  eventually  that 
will  significantly  reduce  this  deficit. 

Part  of  my  thoughts  here  tonight 
are  filled  with  the  hope  that  these 
chairmen  with  high,  high  priorities 
and   very   broad   responsibilities   wiU 
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read  this  Rccoro.  if  they  have  not 
heard  me  before,  and  believe  that  I 
understand  their  situations.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  the  budget  process  is 
not  perfect.  But  while  I  say  that,  I  am 
quick  to  ask  where  in  the  world  would 
we  be  today  with  this  kind  of  deficit 
without  something  like  a  budget  proc- 
ess to  focus  in  on  this  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem? 

And  that  brings  me  to  just  a  brief 
discussion  for  my  colleagues  about  the 
budget  resolution  reported  by  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  the  leadership- 
administration  proposal,  which  is 
ready  but  for  a  few  items  that  we  have 
to  alter.  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at 
that  and  just  ponder  a  minute  what  it 
really  tries  to  do.  Both  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  and  the  leader- 
ship-administration amendment  pro- 
pose to  dramatically  reduce  deficits  by 
altering  entitlement  programs  and  by 
asking  authorizing  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  change  laws  so  that  Fed- 
eral programs  which  we  feel  we  no 
longer  need  or  need  reforming  will  be 
changed  so  we  can  count  on  some  sub- 
stantial savings. 

I  understand  that  this  process  that  I 
have  just  described  is  an  adjunct  to 
the  goal-setting  of  a  budget  resolution 
named  reconciliation.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  was  named  that.  I  think  I  im- 
derstand  how  those  who  first  drew 
this  law  came  up  with  the  name. 

But  basically  what  we  are  going  to 
try  to  do  is  to  ask  not  the  Budget 
Committee  but  the  U.S.  Senate  and  ul- 
timately the  U.S.  Congress  to  set  goals 
for  spending  that  will  cut  the  deficit  in 
half.  At  the  same  time  we  will  ask— I 
repeat  not  the  Budget  Committee  but 
this  institution— to  direct  its  commit- 
tees to  reduce  spending  that  is  author- 
ized within  their  jurisdiction  in  each 
of  the  next  3  years. 

Whether  that  is  what  reconciliation 
was  8  years  ago  or  not,  it  is  reconcilia- 
tion as  we  have  practiced  it  here  for  a 
while.  It  is  clearly  reconciliation  as  we 
did  it  in  1981,  1982,  and  1  year  before 
that.  We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of 
debate  and  discussion  about  whether 
that  budget  resolution  with  those 
kinds  of  dollars  requires  cuts  in  pro- 
grams by  specific  mandate.  I  have 
tried  my  very  best  to  explain  to  every- 
one that  there  is  no  reconciliation  of 
that  type.  People  might  assume  that 
in  the  reconciliation  instruction  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  we  are  going  to 
require  changes  in  REA  or  in  three  or 
four  of  the  foreign  aid  programs.  But 
clearly  this  is  intended  to  send,  if  it  ul- 
timately is  the  will  of  the  Congress,  a 
direction  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  draw  an  authorizing  bill  as  part 
of  reconciliation  that  achieves  the  sav- 
ings mandated  in  the  resolution.  And 
we  want  to  achieve  these  savings  in  a 
way  that  brings  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees into  this  cycle  of  budget  reduc- 
tion by  saying  that  they  have  to  be 
part  of  it,  that  we  cannot  leave  it 


solely  to  the  appropriators  or  to  the 
entitlement  and  direct  spending  com- 
mittees. 

I  hope  those  who  are  wondering 
whether  there  are  mandated  program 
changes  will  just  read  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution.  I  hope  when  we 
introduce  the  Republican  leadership- 
administration  proposal  that  they  will 
just  read  it  because  we  are  going  to 
hear  a  lot  of  debate  about  REA.  We 
are  going  to  hear  debate  about  the 
farm  loan  programs,  and  several  other 
programs. 

Frankly,  you  are  not  going  to  find 
those  In  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. Tou  are  going  to  find  dollar  sav- 
ings. If  you  then  read  on  in  the  report, 
you  will  find  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee made  certain  assimiptions  as  to 
how  you  get  to  those  numbers.  Some 
people  say  you  ought  not  make  the  as- 
sumptions. Well,  if  we  did  not  make 
the  assimiptions,  somebody  would 
stand  up  and  say.  "you  just  pulled  a 
number  out  of  the  sky.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  there?" 

So  historically,  whether  it  was  rec- 
onciliation in  the  last  year  of  Jimmy 
Carter,  or  the  last  time  we  did  it  in 
any  niajor  way  in  the  first  year  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  if  you  look  in  the 
report  there  are  assimiptions.  But 
then  if  you  look  to  the  authorizing 
committees  who  did  the  worit,  it  is 
their  laws  we  are  paying  for,  and  the 
bills  they  have  passed.  They  have  not 
alwasrs  done  it  the  way  that  the  report 
assumed.  That  is  up  to  them.  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  is  a 
pretty  good  example.  They  will  get  an 
instruction— if  what  we  hope  to  do 
lives  through  the  next  5.  6,  10  days- 
telling  them  to  save  money  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  clearly  they 
have  a  lot  of  latitude.  But  we  had  to 
come  up  with  some  assimiptions  so 
that  the  goals  that  they  are  charged 
with  meeting  make  some  sense.  But  I 
repeat,  the  only  binding  part  of  these 
instructions  is  the  total  savings  figure. 
For  those  that  would  prefer  that  we 
make  no  assumptions,  clearly  they  can 
disregard  the  report.  They  can  do 
their  own  thinking  and  they  can  ana- 
lyze the  committees  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  and  the  programs.  They 
can  talk  to  their  staff  and  the  experts 
on  the  committee,  and  see  how  they 
would  get  there.  Maybe  they  would 
get  there  differently  than  the  assimip- 
tions we  made. 

I  have  done  my  very  best  to  explain 
this  to  everyone.  I  think  there  is  a 
growing  understanding  about  it.  That 
is  not  to  say  there  is  not  some  chagrin. 
There  might  even  be  some  serious  con- 
cern about  it.  I  hope  that  anyone  who 
has  concern  about  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  we  should  do  it  or 
not  will  give  some  serious  thought  to 
what  might  happen  if  we  do  not. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  that  I 
caimot  follow  up  on  6,  8,  or  9  days 
from  now  if  this  process  goes  on  that 


long  and  we  are  on  the  issue  of  recon- 
ciliation. FranlLly,  I  do  not  believe  you 
are  going  to  find  any  way— any  way— 
to  get  savings  of  the  tsrpe  needed  to 
bring  this  deficit  under  control  unless 
you  use  the  reconciliation  procedure. 
And  I  clearly  hope  that  everyone  that 
is  worried  about  that  will  give  me  and 
others  who  are  terribly  concerned  an 
opportunity  to  explain  why  this  does 
not  take  away  anyone's  Jurisdiction.  I 
hope  they  will  give  us  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain why  it  izuleed  calls  upon  every- 
one's Jurisdiction,  every  coBunlttee 
sharing  this  work.  Frankly.  I  cannot 
Imagine  how  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  all  of  next  year  we  could  get 
changes  in  the  substantive  law  of  this 
land  of  sufficient  magnitude  with  suf- 
ficient certainty  and  in  a  timely 
manner  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  this 
amount  if  we  did  not  have  this  proc- 
ess. Franldy,  that  is  not  something 
that  I  say  because  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  serve  on  a  lot  . 
of  committees.  I  have  a  lot  of  concerns 
in  other  areas. 

I  probably  have  participated  but  for 
the  revenue  side  of  this  Government 
in  as  many  laws  in  the  last  5  or  6  years 
as  anyone  else  here.  I  work  with  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, even  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  I  get  my  two 
bits  in.  The  Superfund,  the  environ- 
mental laws,  most  of  the  energy  laws, 
and  in  the  last  couple  of  years  even  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Frank- 
ly. I  hope  everyone  will  Just  think 
about  that,  unless  you  really  do  not 
want  to  do  a  package  of  any  real  mag- 
nitude, in  which  event  you  must  be 
willing  to  expect  some  miracle  so  that 
deficit  reduction  is  not  necessary. 

I  ask  everybody  to  really  think  care- 
fully about  how  we  do  it  any  other 
way.  This  is  not  an  argument  about 
my  package  or  about  Bnx  Abm- 
strong's  suggestion.  It  is  not  an  argu- 
ment about  the  Republican  leader- 
ship-Presidential package,  and  it  is  not 
an  argument  for  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee package.  It  is  merely  a  statement, 
as  I  see  it,  of  the  facts.  We  have  a  won- 
derful institution.  We  could  not  oper- 
ate without  these  committees  of  juris- 
diction, be  they  authorizing,  appro- 
priations, committees  with  direct 
spending  Jurisdiction,  or  committees 
that  have  an  awful  lot  of  entitlement 
jurisdiction.  That  is  a  very  orderly  way 
for  parliamentary  societies  to  govern.  I 
have  no  desire  to  change  it,  at  least 
not  be  way  of  the  process  that  I  am  in- 
volved in  chairing. 

But  I  merely  ask  that  everybody  in- 
volved in  all  of  those  to  take  a  real  se- 
rious look  not  at  their  particular  Juris- 
diction but  at  this  deficit  and  how  we 
have  to  make  some  material  changes 
in  the  substantive  law  of  our  land  in 
order  to  get  this  thing  under  controL 

So  we  will  discuss  that.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  tiiat 
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we  did  in  the  committee,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  work  we  have  done 
In  the  last  few  weeks.  I  make  no  apolo- 
gies for  the  couple  of  days  of  delay. 
Frankly.  I  make  no  apologies  for 
having  worked  with  the  President's 
people  to  get  the  President  to  come 
along  with  a  budget  that  is  substan- 
tially different  from  the  one  he  sent 
us.  Indeed,  it  is  that.  It  is  substantially 
different  Rather  than  criticize,  I  com- 
pliment. I  think  it  Is  good  that  the 
President  has  dramatically  changed 
his  defense  requirements. 

I  think  it  is  excellent  he  has  helped 
with  the  entitlement  programs,  includ- 
ing the  pensions.  I  think  it  is  also  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  work  with 
him. 

So,  clearly,  we  have  done  some 
things  in  this  package  we  are  going  to 
propose  that  he  wanted  that  we  did 
not  put  into  ours.  Frankly,  I  hope  ev- 
erybody thinks  that  even  if  they 
cannot  support  it,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  After  all,  he  is  the 
President.  He  did  win  an  election  by  a 
landslide.  He  does  have  some  under- 
standing of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
So  I  am  not  the  least  bit  apologetic 
about  having  put  something  together 
with  him.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  pass 
something  very  close  to  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  and  say 
there  cannot  be  any  changes.  We  do 
need  to  get  the  Issue  before  the 
Senate,  before  the  American  people,  in 
some  way  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand. We  are  not  Just  talking  about 
amendments.  We  are  talking  about 
something  everybody  can  understand. 
That  is  what  our  leader  has  been 
trying  to  put  together  by  way  of  a  pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  to  pull  the  wool  over 
everyone's  eyes,  not  to  deny  amend- 
ments, but  to  put  it  up  there  where  ev- 
erybody understands. 

Here  is  one  package  and  it  is  clear.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  President,  that  is 
anybody's  prerogative.  But  to  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  and  to  many  others, 
that  is  it. 

It  does  things.  It  cuts  the  deficit  In 
half,  assuming  reasonably  good  eco- 
nomics. 

If  we  can  get  it  up  there  and  every- 
body has  a  chance  to  vote  for  it  so  it  is 
the  pending  business,  it  is  there  and 
not  only  is  it  the  pending  business  but 
It  Is  a  resolution  that  you  start  amend- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  asking  too 
much.  If  somebody  wants  leas  for  de- 
fense, they  can  propose  It.  We  will  put 
up  a  little  chalkboard  and  say,  "OK, 
we  will  save  more  in  defense  if  they 
win  and  the  deficit  Is  lower." 

We  can  look  up  there  and  if  some- 
body says.  "I  do  not  like  small  business 
funding  the  way  it  is  in  that.  I  would 
like  to  add  some  more  money  to  that 
function."  We  wUl  put  It  up  there  so 
everybody  understands  we  add  about 
$600  or  $700  million  a  year. 


They  can  put  taxes  in  to  take  its 
place,  that  is  an  option,  or  they  find 
the  money  in  some  other  program  of 
Government.  But  I  think  It  would  be 
clearly  understandable  and  everybody 
would  abide  by  that  kind  of  basic, 
simple  rule.  I  think  it  would  put  every- 
body in  a  position  where  their  rights 
and  opportunities  to  offer  amend- 
ments are  all  there  and  nobody  would 
be  saying  when  we  did  that  it  is  all  fin- 
ished, that  we  have  a  package.  But, 
clearly,  we  have  something  to  measure 
against  which  is  pretty  concrete, 
pretty  understandable,  and  has  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  support.  It  Is  not  51  Sena- 
tors, not  80  Senators,  not  10  million 
Americans.  We  do  not  know  how 
many.  But  we  know  at  that  point  that 
the  President  and  the  leadership  on 
this  side  and  maybe  35  Senators  do, 
for  starters.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  point  to  start. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  alluded  to 
the  assimiption  in  the  pacliage.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  his  committee,  with 
those  of  us  who  worked  on  it,  did  not 
Just  reach  into  thin  air  for  these  as- 
smnptlons.  They  are  the  result  of 
countless  hours  of  consultation, 
debate,  discussion  and  research. 

I  must  say  this  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  President:  I  have 
never  seen  anybody  in  this  body  more 
diligently  apply  himself  to  fairness 
and  accuracy  than  he  has  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  pacluge. 

That  does  not  mean  that  all  Sena- 
tors are  going  to  agree  with  the  as- 
sumptions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  it  is  a  fair  balance 
between  the  spectrum  of  opinion 
about  various  items.  That  is  the  case, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  relative  to  farm 
matters. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  agriciilture,  yes. 

hb.  HET.MS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  diligence  he  has  devoted  to 
coming  up  with  realistic  assumptions 
which  will  be  debatable,  which  will  be 
amendable.  The  Senator  is  on  the 
right  track  and  I  did  want  him  to 
know  I  am  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  Just  want  to  make  one  more  com- 
ment and  then  I  wUl  ylelr*  the  floor.  I 
see  my  good  friend  from  Colorado  has 
been  waiting  too  long  to  speak.  I 
should  not  have  taken  so  much  time. 
Frankly,  I  am  speaking  much  more 
calmly  than  I  normally  do.  That 
makes  me  speak  much  more  slowly. 
When  I  am  a  little  more  worked  up,  I 
speak  faster.  So  the  Senator  has  had 
to  wait  a  little  longer  than  normal. 

Basically,  and  I  say  this  for  all  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  are 
going  to  participate  In  what  I  believe 


will  be  an  historic  week  or  historic  7,  8, 
or  9  days.  We  really  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  a  major  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  through.  We  really  be- 
Meve  there  is  no  more  important  work 
that  we  could  be  doing.  Se  we  are  not 
worried  about  how  much  time  it  has 
taken  us  and  how  much  wear  and  tear 
has  been  Involved.  The  only  thing  I 
hope,  as  one  Senator,  is  that  there  is 
nobody  who  thinks  we  have  done  this 
in  any  way  that  was  unfair,  in  any  way 
to  take  advantage  of  anyone,  or  in  any 
way  trying  to  impose  on  this  institu- 
tion or  its  processes  or  its  committees. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be 
remiss  and  probably  not  stating  things 
as  they  are  if  I  did  not  say  you  really 
cannot  get  anywhere  with  a  problem 
as  difficult  as  this  unless  you  push.  So 
I  do  not  deny  that  we  have  pushed  a 
little,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
some  who  wlU  not  like  what  they  are 
being  asked  to  do.  Frankly,  with  a 
problem  of  this  type,  when  you  have 
deficits  under  less  than  good  economic 
times  that  could  be  as  high  as  $260  bil- 
lion in  deficits— in  another  recession, 
if  we  had  one,  that  could  be  $400  bil- 
lion—and yet  a  budget  that  defense. 
Medicare.  Social  Security  and  interest 
total  80  percent  of  the  budget,  there  is 
no  question  that  to  get  that  down  you 
are  talking  about  some  big  issues  af- 
fecting a  lot  of  people  and  affecting  a 
lot  of  ideas,  a  lot  of  concepts. 

But  I  have  been  governed  by  a  very 
simple  rule.  When  it  comes  to  pro- 
grams of  our  Oovemment,  I  am  one 
who  genuinely  tries  to  let  them  work. 
I  tried  many  of  them  when  I  was 
mayor.  Frankly,  I  have  applied  a  very 
simple  rule,  and  where  people  have 
doubts  and  are  not  sure  they  want  to 
do  something,  I  have  asked  them  to 
apply  Just  a  little  different  test  this 
year.  Let  me  take  one  program  as  an 
example. 

The  Job  Corps.  Suire,  the  Job  Corps 
does  a  lot  of  good.  I  have  two  pro- 
grams in  my  State,  a  small  State.  I  vis- 
ited them.  I  have  seen  the  teachers.  I 
have  seen  the  improvements  we  have 
made.  I  have  seen  the  young  people  we 
have  helped. 

But  I  asked  myself  this:  If  I  have 
taken  the  defense  number  down  as  far 
as  I  can  and  feel  safe  about  our  future, 
if  I  have  done  all  I  dare  do  to  change 
the  pension  programs  and  Medicare 
programs  that  have  brought  our 
senior  citizens  from  poverty  15  years 
sigo  so  that  very  few  are  in  poverty 
today,  if  I  have  done  as  much  as  I  can, 
with  a  $200  billion  deficit,  would  I 
today  vote  to  start  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram? If  it  was  not  in  here,  if  we  had 
not  dreamed  it  up  yet?  With  those 
kinds  of  facts,  would  I  have  voted  to 
start  it  up?  Wherever  I  could  say  no,  I 
said  no,  and  I  have  recommended  dra- 
matic cuts  and  maybe  even  termina- 
tion. 


I  have  done  the  same  thing  on  small 
business.  I  understand  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  But  I  ask  myself, 
with  the  $200  billion-plus  deficits, 
maybe  $250  billion  in  deficits,  would 
we  start  that  program  today  or  would 
we  find  some  other  way  to  help  those 
few  small  business  people  that  we  are 
helping? 

My  answer  on  those  was  I  could  not 
see  my  way  clear  to  vote  aye  to  start 
that  kind  of  program.  I  would  have  to 
first  get  that  deficit  under  control. 

Conversely,  I  have  said  if  we  are 
trying  to  set  a  pattern  for  the  next  5 
or  6  years,  would  I  cut  the  programs  of 
those  that  are  poor  in  our  country, 
and  my  answer  is  no,  I  have  not  rec- 
ommended in  any  of  these  nor  have  I 
voted  yes  either  in  this  package  with 
the  President  or  in  my  committee  to 
cut  programs  like  WIC,  to  cut  pro- 
grams like  food  stamps,  to  cut  pro- 
grams that  help  those  who  truly  need 
it.  Because  I  believe  that  those  have  to 
be  a  permanent  part  of  what  we  are 
going  to  pay  for.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  kid  anyone.  If  there  is  a  defi- 
cit with  those  programs,  then  we  have 
to  find  some  other  way  to  take  care  of 
that  deficit— not  the  programs. 

So,  those  are  the  basic  premises  and 
ideas  that  I  have  used  as  I  went 
through  this  not  pleasant  Job. 

I  do  not  dislike  any  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  do  not  dislike  any  of  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  help  or  any  of 
the  people  who  get  subsidies,  whether 
it  is  the  people  who  get  subsidies  from 
Exlmbank  or  those  who  get  it  from 
small  business  or  those  who  get  some 
exceptional-type  loans  under  the  farm 
program.  I  do  not  dislike  anyone. 

I  think  we  are  only  talking  tough 
when  we  are  saying  we  cannot  afford 
them.  I  think  those  are  programs  we 
need  for  the  general  economic  good  of 
the  American  future.  Therefore,  when 
I  have  come  down  on  the  side  of 
reform,  change,  or  termination,  it  is 
with  the  exception  of  the  programs  I 
discussed  a  few  moments  ago,  that  I 
believe  take  some  kind  of  precedence 
in  our  particular  national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Demtow).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
my  only  regret  about  the  debate  be- 
ginning tomorrow  is  that  there  will 
not  be  any  TV  cameras  in  the  Cham- 
ber, because  if  the  debate  over  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  were  televised— 
and  I  must  say  it  is  tempting  lor  me  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
permitted,  but  I  believe  I  shall  with- 
hold on  that  for  a  later  time— if  televi- 
sion viewers  could  watch  the  process 
that  is  going  to  unfold  here  over  the 
next  few  weeks.  I  think  it  would  make 
them  proud  of  their  country  and  make 
them  proud  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


In  any  case,  in  the  process  of  watch- 
ing what  is  going  to  occur  in  the  next 
2  weeks  In  the  Senate,  I  think  the  av- 
erage American  voter  would  learn 
probably  more  about  the  real  prior- 
ities of  this  country's  Government 
than  they  could  learn  in  any  other 
way,  because  we  are  beginning  tomor- 
row a  truly  remarkable  debate.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  much  Just  now  about 
the  substance  of  the  legislation  which 
we  shall  consider  tomorrow.  I  hope  to 
have  a  chance  to  say  something  about 
that  when  we  begin  the  actual  debate. 
But  I  do  want  to  make  one  observation 
about  the  process  by  which  we  have 
come  to  this  point. 

Particularly,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, our  colleague  and  friend  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMsmci]  for  an  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment  in  bringing  us 
this  far. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  sat 
down  to  hold  its  hearings  and  then 
mark  up  the  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  most 
of  the  cynics  said  we  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  any  kind  of  meaningful  res- 
olution. In  fact,  a  lot  of  people  said  we 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  a  resolu- 
tion of  any  kind.  That  stated  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  get  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  agree  on  even  a  basic  res- 
olution without  specific  figures. 

But  with  great  pleasure,  great  vision, 
and  a  tremendous,  remarkable  mas- 
tery of  the  detail  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, the  chairman  [Mr.  DoMxmci], 
over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  not 
only  succeeded  in  bringing  a  resolution 
out  with  a  favorable  recommendation, 
but,  in  fact,  produced  a  budget  which 
was,  in  many  ways,  better  then  that 
which  had  been  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States— better, 
at  least,  in  the  sense  that  It  resulted  in 
a  greater  reduction  of  deficits  and  a 
more  positive  approach  to  actually  re- 
forming some  of  the  programs.  The 
cynics  said  that  could  not  happen. 

Then,  when  we  got  it  out  of  commit- 
tee, they  said,  "You  will  never  begin  to 
get  enough  votes  to  put  anything  to- 
gether on  the  floor. "  And  again,  our 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  with  the 
help  of  the  majority  leader,  began  to 
patiently,  one  by  one.  go  around  and 
see  what  kind  of  support  he  could 
muster  from  Members  of  this  body. 
The  result  of  that  process  and  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  leadership  pack- 
age which  we  shall  present  here  to- 
morrow. 

I  am  proud  of  that  package,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  represents  prob- 
ably the  most  fundamental  reform, 
particularly  in  the  domestic  entitle- 
ment program  area,  that  has  ever  been 
seriously  considered  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  pass  tomorrow.  My  sense  is 
that  we  are  very  close  to  having  the 
votes  to  actually  adopt  as  the  basis  for 

further  action  the  proposal  which  will 


be  laid  down  by  the  majority  leader 
and  by  Pete  Domehici,  and  of  which 
15  or  20  of  us  are  proud  to  be  coq>on- 
sors. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  already  accomplished  a  lot  more 
than  seemed  possible  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  so  I  feel  good  about  what  we  are 
undertaking.  I  hope,  as  my  colleagues 
reflect  on  how  they  want  to  vote  to- 
morrow, they  will  keep  in  mind  a 
couple  of  fundamental  facts:  First, 
that  this  so-called  leadership  plan, 
while  it  is  not  perfect,  is  probably  the 
only  game  in  town.  It  is  easy  to  be  the 
Monday  morning  quarterback  and  say, 
this  is  a  lousy  plan,  it  has  things  in  it  I 
do  not  approve  of.  it  cuts  too  far  here, 
it  does  not  cut  far  enough  in  another 
area,  they  sure  could  have  done  a  lot 
better  on  that. 

And  it  is  not  hard  to  hold  press  con- 
ferences and  issue  statements  about 
what  is  wrong  with  the  plan,  and  I 
could  do  that  because  there  are  some 
things  I  do  not  approve  of.  There  are 
some  programs  funded  at  higher  levels 
than  I  approve  of  and  some  funded  at 
lower  levels.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  is 
the  only  plan  before  the  Senate  which 
has  even  a  reasonable  prospect  of  pas- 
sage. Somebody  can  say,  we  have  a 
better  idea,  we  are  going  to  have  more 
in  taxes,  we  are  going  to  cut  defense, 
we  are  going  to  increase  social  secxiri- 
ty,  we  are  going  to  make  all  kinds  of 
adjustments.  But  I  am  not  aware  that 
anybody  has  a  plan  which  even  i4>- 
proaches  having  enough  votes  to  actu- 
ally pass.  And  I  do  not  claim  at  this 
moment  that  we  have  the  votes  to  pass 
the  so-called  leadership  plan.  I  think 
we  are  close. 

But,  as  Senators  reflect  overnight 
about  how  they  are  going  to  vote  on 
the  first  fateful  vote  of  this  process, 
they  might  well  remember  that  there 
are  really  only  about  three  possibili- 
ties. One  is  that  we  are  going  to  pass 
the  leadership  plan.  Second  is  that  we 
are  going  to  pass  something  else,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  really  a  viable  al- 
ternative on  the  radar  scope  at  the 
moment. 

Or  third,  we  are  going  to  have  chaos. 
That  is  Just  a  fact.  If  we  Just  do  noth- 
ing, we  prove  the  cynics  are  right,  that 
we  do  not  actually  have  the  capacity 
to  pass  a  budget  resolution  that  makes 
meaningful  reductions  in  the  deficits 
over  the  next  few  years  and  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  go  through  a  wringer. 

I  cannot  predict  what  the  future  is, 
Mr.  President,  but  instinctively,  we  all 
know  that  is  the  case.  If  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  there  is  agreement, 
not  only  in  this  Chamber  but  through- 
out the  country,  it  Is  that  if  Congress 
does  not  do  something  to  get  these 
deficits  corralled  and  do  it  now,  inter- 
est rates  are  going  to  rise,  the  econo- 
my is  going  to  stall  out,  unemploy- 
ment is  going  to  go  back  up,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  an  unraveling  of  the 
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public  confidence  which  has  fueled 
the  recovery  in  the  last  35  or  38 
months.  I  think  that  is  Just  inevitable. 
I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Senators 
share  that  perception. 

Certainly.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of 
people  around  the  country  who  know 
far  more  about  how  the  economy 
works  than  I  will  ever  know  who  agree 
on  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  we  have 
to  do  something  on  the  deficits,  and 
chaos  and  much  hardship  is  the  inevi- 
table result  if  we  fail  to  address  that 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

If  Senators  want  to  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  I  Just  hope  they  will 
keep  in  mind  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
packages  that  have  even  a  prospect  of 
success.  Maybe  something  else  will  be 
presented,  but  after  months  of  think- 
ing about  it,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
Senator  or  any  House  Memt>er  or  any 
outside  person  has  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive package  that  shows  even  the 
slightest  sign  of  getting  the  50  or  51 
votes.  The  majority  leader  has  not 
told  us  exactly  how  many  votes  he  has 
for  this  plan.  My  own  suspicion  is  that 
with  a  litUe  good  luck,  a  lltUe  sUtes- 
manshlp.  and  a  little  help  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  may  pass  this 
thing. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  to 
something  I  want  to  mention  which 
the  viewers  of  the  television  screen 
would  see  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
I  think  they  will  see  a  few  Instances  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  when  the 
cynics  will  be  proven  wrong. 

There  is  a  rumor  running  around 
that  the  minority  party  is  going  to  be 
nothing  but  obstructionists,  that  they 
are  going  to  let  us  stew  in  our  own 
Juice,  that  they  are  going  to  lock  up 
and  not  give  us  votes.  Maybe  that  Is 
going  to  happen.  I  think  not.  Maybe  In 
the  final  analysis,  while  both  parties 
have  the  reason  to  Jockey  for  political 
position,  when  push  comes  to  shove, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  better  degree  of 
statesmanship  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  than  some  people  are  freely  pre- 
dicting. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  pass  our  plan 
without  some  help  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  and  at  the  cru- 
cial moment  I  believe  we  wUl  get  that 
help.  I  cannot  tell  yoa  those  names. 
and  if  I  knew,  I  would  not  reveal  them 
tonight.  I  am  confident  that  we  are 
not  going  to  deadlock  for  four  or  five 
votes  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
help  us  get  over  some  tough  points. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail  on  our 
plan.  I  will  save  it  for  tomorrow.  But  I 
should  like  to  focus  on  why  we  think  it 
is  important  to  pass  this  leadership 
plan.  It  Is  not  Just  to  stave  off  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  that  many  people  is  in- 
evitable if  we  do  not  pass  this,  but  be- 
cause it  will  have  an  extraordinarily 
positive  effect  on  the  economic  future 
if  we  put  it  in  place. 

We  did  a  telephone  survey  recently 
of  Wall  Street  economists,  and  they 


say  that  Just  the  passage  of  this  plan 
will  result  in  a  1 -percent  or  2-percent 
decline  in  interest  rates  in  a  very  short 
time.  That  means  a  stronger  economy. 
It  means  lower  prices  for  potential 
home  buyers.  It  means  a  tremendous 
advantage  for  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers of  this  Nation. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  a  1 -per- 
cent change  in  the  interest  rate  would 
mean  for  somebody  buying  a  home? 
For  the  average  home  buyer  today,  it 
means  $600  leas  per  year  on  your 
house  payment— Just  a  1 -percent 
change  in  interest  rates. 

Many  economists  think  we  could 
expect  in  a  reasonably  short  time  a  2- 
percent  or  3-percent  change  in  Interest 
rates.  £)o  you  have  any  idea  what  that 
would  mean  for  farmers?  In  Colorado 
and  a  lot  of  other  places,  farmers,  and 
ranchers,  and  other  people  in  rural 
America  are  having  a  tough  time,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  debate 
about  how  to  best  help  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  best  thing  is  to  bring  in- 
terest rates  down. 

Net  farm  income  this  year  wiU  be 
around  $20  billion.  Just  a  1-percent 
change  in  interest  rates  would  add  10 
percent  to  net  farm  Income;  1  percent 
on  marginal  interest  rates  is  $2  billion 
profit  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
A  2-percent  change  would  be  twice 
that,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  at 
this  time  a  few  key  points  that  should 
be  in  tonight's  Record,  so  that  Seiui- 
tors  can  look  at  them  in  the  morning 
as  a  point  of  reference  of  what  it  will 
mean  if  we  pass  the  leadership  budget. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statistics  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Tm  EfTSCT  OH  THZ  ECOROICT 

A  telephone  survey  of  Wall  Street  econo- 
mists Indicates  that  passage  of  this  package 
would  mean  a  drop  of  at  least  1  percentage 
point  in  interest  rates  over  the  short  term 
and  3  to  3  percentage  points  drop  over  the 
longer  term. 

This  would  mean  a  stronger  economy.  The 
economic  assumptions  of  the  budget  pack- 
age are  based  upon  enactment  of  this  pack- 
age and  show  the  economy  growing  in  real 
terms  at  4  percent  a  year,  with  unemploy- 
ment dropping  to  6.4  percent.  (CBO  eco- 
nomic assumptions  do  not  assume  enact- 
ment; however  Dr.  Rudy  Penner,  Director 
of  CBO.  said  enactment  would  mean  lower 
interest  rates  and  that  the  economic  as- 
sumptions are  "not  unreasonable".) 

This  budget  plan  la  a  plan  for  prosperity: 

Almost  7  million  new  Jobs  by  1988. 

Housing  starts  back  at  the  2  million  unit 
level. 

Low  Inflation,  remaining  at  around  4  per- 
cent. 

National  personal  Income  increasing  $800 
billion  by  1988. 

THZ  AVniAOS  AMKRICAK  FAM ILT 

Protecting  the  gaint  of  the  past 
This  Is  a  low  inflation,  no  tax  increase, 
pro-economic  growth  plan.  Without  It  the 
average  American  family  could  find  them- 


selves returned  to  the  high  tax,  high  infla- 
tion, no  growth  period  of  the  Seventies. 

Look  bow  far  we've  come  in  the  last  four 
years: 

Almost  8  million  new  jobs. 

Inflation  down  from  over  13  percent  to 
Just  4  percent. 

Interest  rate  drop  from  21  to  11  percent. 

The  strongest  economic  recovery  in 
almost  SO  years. 

A  median  Income  house  that  now  costs 
t73.000  would  coat  $100,000  had  the  late 
Seventies  Inflation  continued:  similarly,  the 
monthly  food  bill  U  about  $100  leas  than  It 
would  have  been. 

Tax  cuU  of  $2,016  over  the  1981-84  period 
for  the  median  income  family. 

This  budget  package  is  the  best  insurance 
that  average  Americans  can  find  to  make 
the  Eighties  the  Decade  of  Prosperity. 
Ouamnteeing  the  fiiturt 

What  does  strong  recovery  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  decade  mean  for  the  average 
American  family? 

An  Increase  In  purchasing  power  (after  in- 
flation income)  of  $1,430  by  1988.  and  a 
total  of  $2,090  over  the  next  four  years  for 
the  median  income  family  (presently  earn- 
ing $2S,S40). 

With  a  2  percentage  point  drop  in  Interest 
rates,  a  reduction  of  nearly  $100  a  month  in 
monthly  mortgage  pajrments  on  the  median 
priced  home  ($80,000). 

More  Job  opportunities— 7  million  new 
Jobs  by  1988,  and  13  million  Jobs  over  the 
1985  through  1988  period. 

No  tax  increases.  In  fact  the  faster  we  get 
our  deficits  under  control,  the  faster  the 
country  can  move  to  reform  the  tax  system. 

SMALL  BUSnfXSS 

With  the  Increased  economic  growth  made 
possible  by  the  reduction  of  the  deficits, 
there  wHl  be  7  million  new  jobs  and  an  in- 
crease of  personal  income  of  nearly  $800  bil- 
lion by  1988.  This  means  more  sales  and 
profits  for  small  business. 

Separate  from  the  effect  of  a  growing 
economy,  the  drop  In  Interest  rates  from 
deficit  reduction  will  improve  the  bottom 
line  for  business. 
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Without  a  deficit  reduction  plan  that  only 
cuts  spending,  anything  can  happen  in  the 
years  to  come— higher  interest  rates,  pres- 
sure for  tax  increases.  Can  small  business 
afford  either? 

The  benefits  from  a  decline  in  interest 
rates  means  a  hefty  increase  in  net  income: 
For  a  2-percentage-point  decline  in  interest 
rates,  net  income  increases  18%  for  a  firm 
with  19  or  less  employees;  26%  for  a  firm 
with  30-99  employees. 
rAMaxs— onrxRAL  smcT  or  iimoixsT  rate 

DROP 

Net  farm  income  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $19  to  $24  billion  in  1985  and  1986.  A 
1  percent  drop  in  rates  means  a  $2.15  biUion 
(10%)  increase  in  net  farm  income:  a  2  per- 
centage point  drop  means  $4.30  billion 
(20%)  increase  In  Income. 
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What  does  an  interest  rate  drop  mean  to 
the  average  farmer? 


ations  which  have  an  average  debt  to  equity 
ratio  of  21.8  percent. 
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SEIflOR  cmzKiis 

SSI  recipients— the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled receive  a  full  COLA. 

Social  Security  benefiU  are  INCREASED 
under  this  plan. 
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The  2%  COLA  Is  guaranteed.  Present  law 
says  that  if  inflation  falls  below  3  percent 
there  is  no  COLA. 

ITiere  is  insurance  protection  If  inflation 
starts  to  get  out  of  hand:  for  every  increase 
in  inflation  al>ove  4  percent  there  is  an  ex- 
actly equal  increase  in  the  COLA:  no  cuts, 
no  minuses,  etc.  So  if  inflation  runs  at  5  per- 
cent, you  get  the  guaranteed  2  percent  plus 
an  additional  1  percent  COLA  to  make  up 
for  the  additional  Inflation. 

But  this  is  a  low  inflation  budget.  This 
means  a  lot  to  low  income  senior  citizens 
who  spend  most  of  their  money  on  necessi- 
ties. Back  in  the  late  seventies  even  a  full 
COLA  didn't  help  you;  necessities  inflation 
was  running  at  17%,  4  percentage  points 
above  the  COLA  With  low  inflation,  the  ne- 
cessities inflation  rate  has  been  running  at 
or  below  the  COLA. 

HOME  BinrKRS 

At  present  the  mortgage  interest  rate  on  a 
30  year,  fixed  rate  mortgage  is  13.5  percent. 

Here's  what  a  drop  In  interest  rates  could 
mean  to  a  home  buyer  purchasing  an 
$80,000  home  with  a  25  percent  downpay- 
ment. 
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The  National  Association  of  Realtors  esti- 
mates that  a  1  percentage  point  drop  would 
mean  300.000  more  existing  home  sales;  a  2 
point  drop  would  mean  a  600,000  increase. 
With  present  sales  for  these  homes  at  about 
3  million,  the  Increase  in  sales  ranges  from 
10  to  20  percent. 

PARMXRS— tirriRXST  SAvnrcs  roR  sPRCinc 

OPERATIOHS 

The  dollar  benefit  from  interest  rate  de- 
clines is  listed  below  for  various  farm  oper- 
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The  financially  troubled  farmer  has  a 
much  higher  debt  to  equity  ratio.  At  a  ratio 
of  55  percent,  for  the  same  size  operation, 
the  benefits  are  much  higher. 
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Some  USOA.  BB  dMi 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  maJie  one  final  prediction  and  go 
home  to  get  some  rest,  l>ecause  I  sup- 
pose we  will  have  a  pretty  busy  couple 
of  weeks  or  10  days.  My  final  predic- 
tion is  that  after  all  the  complaining 
about  the  hardship  of  this  package 
and  about  how  the  draconian  cuts,  so- 
called,  are  too  tough  for  us  to  foUow, 
we  are  going  to  put  together  a  pack- 
age. I  believe  it  will  look  very  much 
like  what  the  leader  intends  to  lay 
down  tomorrow.  It  is  a  fair  package, 
one  which  calls  upon  every  segment  of 
the  budget  for  some  restraint.  It  is  a 
package  that  rejects  the  notion  that 
there  are  sacred  cows  and  that  you  can 
solve  the  budget  dilemma  without 
touching  national  defense  or  Social 
Security  or  that  an  interest  group 
here  or  there  is  too  powerful  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  general  need  for  re- 
straint. In  fact,  the  very  strength  of  It 
is  that  it  is  fair  and  across  the  board. 

I  have  probably  talked  to  every  in- 
terest group  and  people  in  communi- 
ties in  my  State  and  elsewhere  who 
are  affected  by  the  decisions  we  reach. 
I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients,  and  they  tell  me  thla: 
"Please  don't  do  anything  to  our  cost- 
of-living  adjustment."  I  have  said  to 
them.  "No,  I'm  not  going  to.  unless  I 
have  to,  in  order  to  put  together  a 
budget  that  means  prosperity  for  the 
economic  future  of  this  country;  and 
even  then,  I  am  not  going  to  do  it 
unless  it  is  everybody,  unless  absolute- 
ly everybody  is  in  the  paclcage." 

They  say  In  response,  "If  everybody 
is  In  the  boat,  then  we  will  be  in  the 
boat,  too." 

I  have  spoken  to  farmers,  some  of 
whom  are  on  the  brink  of  losing  their 
places,  being  foreclissed  on  farms 
which  have  been  in  their  families  for 
80  or  100  years.  They  say,  "What  can 
you  do  to  help?" 


I  say:  "I  can't  vote  to  continue  the 
present  farm  program.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  balance  the  budget  and  bring 
down  the  interest  rates." 

They  say,  "OK,  we'll  participate 
even  if  it  hurts  us.  We're  willing  to 
bear  our  share  of  the  burden  if  it's  fair 
and  everybody  is  covered." 

In  fact,  there  is  some  interesting 
polling  data  which  shows  that  in  a 
recent  nationwide  survey,  a  sizable  mi- 
nority of  people  in  this  country  think 
that  the  enactment  of  a  budget  such 
as  the  one  we  are  going  to  take  up  to- 
morrow would  actually  adversely 
affect  their  personal  economic  well- 
being.  In  other  words,  people  think 
they  will  be  personally  disadvantaged 
by  the  enactment  of  a  budget  such  as 
this.  When  you  ask  them,  "What 
should  we  do?"  They  say,  "Go  ahead 
and  do  it  anjrway,  because  it's  for  the 
good  of  the  counti7." 

I  believe  it  was  a  New  York  Times 
poll.  I  will  dig  that  out  and  have  it 
available  for  Senators  tomorrow. 
While  I  do  not  have  the  numbers 
before  me.  that  is  the  conclusion  a 
huge  number  of  people  in  this  country 
reached  liecause  they  see  it  as  impor- 
tant for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  that  this  pack- 
age that  the  majority  leader  has  ham- 
mered out  with  a  remarkable  dlsplajr 
of  patience  and  legislative  skill  is  tu>t 
chiseled  in  stone.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I 
think  it  can  be  changed.  Maybe  it  will 
have  to  be  changed.  Maybe,  as  some 
predict,  we  will  have  a  turiiey  shoot  or 
a  demolition  derby. 

As  Senators  decide  whether  they 
want  to  vote  for  this  package  and 
whether  they  want  to  change  it.  I 
hope  they  will  be  cautious.  It  can  be 
changed.  It  Just  takes  a  majority  of 
those  In  the  Chamber  to  change  It. 
Twenty-six  could  change  it.  Plfty-one 
could  change  it  at  any  time.  The  ques- 
tion is.  after  we  change  it,  can  we  pass 
it? 

After  looking  at  himdreds  and 
maybe  thousands  of  specific  possible 
amendments  to  this  budget  package 
and  talking  to  vlrtiudly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  to  everybody  inter- 
ested in  it  downtown,  at  the  White 
House.  OMB,  and  interest  groups.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  change  this 
package  in  a  way  that  makes  it  more 
likely  to  be  passed. 

If  you  feel,  as  I  do.  that  passage  of 
some  sort  of  budget  package  of  this 
kind  is  absolutely  essential  and  that 
the  alternative  is  chaos  and  disloca- 
tion for  the  farmers,  ranchers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  worldng  men  and  women 
and  everybody  else,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  very  cautious  when  It 
comes  to  entertaining  amendments, 
even  amendments  we  might  otherwise 
think  are  very  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  as  I 
began,  by  congratulating  Chairman 
DoMonci  and  the  majority  leader  for 
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getting  us  to  thia  stage.  We  have  come 
a  long  way.  The  proposal  which  the 
leader  will  lay  down  tomorrow  Is  a 
very  fine,  well-balanced,  fairly  con- 
ceived proposal  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  widely,  I  believe,  than  any 
budget  which  has  ever  been  considered 
in  the  modem  history  of  this  country, 
certainly  In  the  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  There  has  been  more  real 
participation  by  Senators  and  other 
interested  persons  than  anything  I 
have  seen  before.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  deserves  to  pass  and  why  I  be- 
lieve it  will  pass. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Aucstbohg,  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Republican  leadership 
and  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  DoMXinci, 
who  was  speaUng  prior  to  Senator 
Abmstkono. 

They  have  actually  had  more  to  do 
with  putting  this  budget  package  to- 
gether than  probably  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  right  now. 

Obviously  the  chairman  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time.  Senator  Aucstbohg 
is  the  ranking  member  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  I  am  correct.  So  they 
have  had  a  lot  of  responsibility. 

And  let  me  repeat  what  both  Sena- 
tors have  indicated:  We  would  like 
very  much  to  have  a  vote  some  time 
tomorrow  or  tomorrow  night  on  the 
so-called  leadership  package,  one  that 
the  President  signed  off  on  and  the 
Republican  leadership  agreed  upon. 
Again  it  is  no  effort  to  Isolate  Demo- 
crats. We  welcome  Democrats  to  Join 
us  in  this  exercise.  We  have  made 
some  overtures.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  less  than  enthusiasm.  But  in  any 
event,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
would  sort  of  set  the  stage  for  a  discus- 
sion and  if  in  fact  we  can  secure  50 
votes  for  that  procedural  move  then  it 
would  indicate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  serious  about  a  $300  bil- 
lion package,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Just  pointed  out  some  of  that 
may  be  dropped  out  and  other  things 
may  be  added. 

But  if  we  sort  of  set  the  parameters 
at.  say,  $300  billion  deficit  reduction 
over  a  3-year  period,  I  think  it  would 
send  the  appropriate  signal  all  across 
the  country. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
shut  off  anyone.  We  are  not  going  to 
preclude  amendments.  Senators  may 
still  offer  amendments.  Amendments 
could  be  voted  upon.  Senators  may 
still  offer  a  substitute.  It  can  be  voted 

OtL 

As  I  understand,  there  is  a  Boilings 
package  and  a  Chiles  package  and 
maybe  other  packages  on  this  side. 

But  in  my  view  It  has  the  advantage 
of  moving  right  up  front  the  focus  on 
what  we  are  about  to  do  in  this  Cham- 
ber the  next  7  to  10  days. 


The  other  option— in  fact,  there  are 
many  options— the  other  option  would 
be  to  call  up  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  and  send  a  substitute 
to  the  desk  and  then  Just  permit  ev- 
eryone to  start  hacking  away  at  it, 
striking  this,  and  striking  that,  and 
before  we  ever  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  a  total  figure  we  have  it  down  to, 
say,  $200  billion  Instead  of  $300  billion. 

So  the  advantage  of  this  Is  it  gives 
Senators  a  chance  to  go  on  record 
right  up  front  that  they  want  substan- 
tial deficit  reduction. 

It  also  adds  a  bit  of  discipline,  be- 
cause having  checked  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, if  In  fact  we  could  adopt 
the  so-called  leadership  package,  there 
are  some  few  more  constraints  and  a 
bit  more  discipline  because  then,  for  a 
Member  who  offers  amendments,  it 
has  to  be  mathematically  consistent, 
so  you  either  have  to  confess  you  are 
going  to  make  it  up  some  way  by  cut- 
ting some  other  program,  or  you  are 
going  to  get  into  revenues. 

Again  some  Senators  feel  so  strongly 
about  their  amendment  that  the  defi- 
cit is  not  a  big  problem,  and  that  is 
fine.  We  are  not  going  to  preclude  that 
amendment. 

And  I  am  hopeful,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  that  we  can  work  out 
some  agreement  whereby  we  can  offer 
that  leadership  package  by  unanimous 
consent  after  some  discussion.  Other- 
wise, it  is  my  understanding  that  you 
have  to  sort  of  build  this  tortuous 
process  that  could  take  5  to  7  hours 
before  we  had  a  vote.  There  could  be  a 
total  of  five  amendments  offered  to 
sort  of  build  the  tree,  and  then  we 
would  finally  vote.  That  could  be  some 
time.  Maybe  during  all  those  7  hours 
no  one  would  say  anjrthing,  which  is 
not  too  exciting,  but  sometimes  it 
beats  what  happens  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

So  we  hope  to  win  that  effort.  Not 
many  people  think  we  can.  We  do  not 
have  the  votes  yet. 

We  have  been  meeting  with  our  col- 
leagues throughout  the  afternoon.  We 
met  with  about  40  of  our  colleagues 
between  11  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.  today, 
and  throughout  the  afternoon  we 
have  met  one  on  one,  one  on  two, 
whatever,  trying  to  make  certain  that 
everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves. 

So  that  is  precisely  where  we  are. 

I  am  not  trying  to  siuprise  anyone.  I 
am  not  trying  to  cut  off  anyone's 
rights. 

But  in  my  view,  a  view  I  think 
shared  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  American  people  have  waited  long 
enough  for  us  to  do  something. 

I  happened  to  visit  my  State  over 
the  weekend,  and  I  keep  being  asked 
by  taxpayers,  "Why  haven't  you  done 
something."  not  "What  are  you  going 
to  do,"  "Why  haven't  you  done  some- 
thing," and  done  something  substan- 


tial enough  that  would  have  the 
impact  on  interest  rates  recited  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  Senator  Arm- 
snoiro,  and  some  economists  even 
think  that  we  could  have  a  total  of  a  3- 
percent  drop  in  the  long  term  if  the 
package  is  substantial. 

So  I  certainly  want  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
This  might  be  a  good— maybe  we 
should  have  television  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, because  then  in  every  living 
room  in  America  that  happened  to  be 
tuned  in  they  could  keep  a  scorecard, 
"Is  my  Senator  voting  to  reduce  spend- 
ing or  to  raise  my  taxes  or  to  add 
spending?" 

It  might  be  quite  a  revelation  to  a 
lot  of  people  because  sometimes,  not 
often,  but  there  are  some  precedents 
for  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
make  one  statement  in  the  home  and 
vote  another  way  either  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate.  Now 
that  is  certainly  an  exception,  but  now 
and  then  it  happens.  But  this  way  the 
viewer  could  not  only  watch  his  Sena- 
tor vote  but  we  could  remind  the  view- 
ers throughout  the  day  what  the  score 
was  and  who  the  players  were  and  how 
they  were  voting. 

That  will  not  happen  because  we 
have  not  authorized  TV  in  the  Senate. 

So  I  Just  suggest  this  is  very  serious 
business.  We  had  hoped  to  dispose  of 
at  least  4  hours  of  time  this  afternoon, 
but  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Senator 
MxTZDfBAUM,  felt  constrained  to  object 
or  would  have  objected  to  an  effort  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
without  amendment  this  afternoon 
unless  we  would  agree  to  take  up  the 
so-called  Bitburg  resolution  which 
would  have  asked  the  President  to  re- 
consider his  decision  to  visit  the  Bit- 
burg cemetery  and  to  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate way  to  demonstrate  the  rec- 
onciliation. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  we 
should  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
that.  Senator  MrrzxirBAUii  has  been 
Idnd  enough  to  furnish  me  a  draft. 
But  in  any  event,  we  will  be  on  it  to- 
morrow. Hopefully,  we  will  have  a  vote 
some  time  tomorrow  to  be  followed  by 
a  number  of  votes  tomorrow  and 
Friday. 

We  will  not  be  in  session  on  Satur- 
day. Many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
asking  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  ab- 
sentees on  each  side,  that  it  would  not 
be  a  very  productive  day  if  we  were  in 
session. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
now  would  be  prepared  to  propound 
routine  unanimous-consent  requests.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  cleared  the  imanlmous-con- 
sent  requests  which  are  routine  in 
nature. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
oasn  roB  rscsss  uirm,  i  i:so  ajl 

B&r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11:30  ajn.  on 
Thursday,  April  25,  1985.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ORon  roR  RxcoairrnoH  or  cnTAm  skhators 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  standing  order  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  Senators  Proxmhix,  Wallop,  and 
Mttrxowski. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OEDKS  FOR  ROtmm  M ORNIHG  BUSUfCSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders  Just  identified,  there  be 


a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  p.m.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtU  11:30  ajn., 
Thursday,  April  25, 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:28  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday.  April  25,  1985,  at  11:30  a.m. 


Idr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, under  a  statutory  time  limitation 
of  50  hours. 

Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  Thursday's  session,  and 
the  Senate  is  expected  to  be  in  late 
Thursday  night  and  all  day  Friday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    there 
being   no   further   business   to   come 


NOMINA'nONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  24, 1985: 

DKPAaniKvr  or  Siatb 
John  Arthur  Ferch,  of  Ohio,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Porelgn  Service,  clmai 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambaaaador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  State*  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

IhthxNavt 
The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5143,  to  be  chief  of  chaplains.  VS. 

VS.VT- 

Commodore  John  R.  McNamara,  Chaplain 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/4100,  U.S.  Navy. 
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The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 

Archbishop  Mesrob  Ashjian,  prelate, 
the  Armenian  Apoetolic  Church  of 
America,  New  York.  NY.  offered  the 
following  prayer 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  aU  that  we 
possess,  we  especially  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  most  precious  gift,  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  We  ask  that  Thy  every  bless- 
ing be  showered  upon  this  Nation 
where  that  freedom  and  human  jus- 
tice proceed  triumphant.  Reveal 
always  Thy  Infinite  and  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  they 
may  be  inspired  to  achieve  for  all  man- 
kind the  goals  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

In  particular,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  be 
mindful  of  the  Armenian  people  who 
this  year  commemorate  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of  1V%  mil- 
lion Armenians.  Mindful  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  we  ask  not  for  retribution  or 
revenge  but  for  repentance  and  re- 
demption. We  pray.  Almighty  Ood. 
that  never  tigain  on  this  Elarth  will  the 
horror  of  genocide  afflict  any  of  Thy 
children. 

Grant  to  all  the  nations  of  mankind, 
the  compassion  and  love  which  Thy 
Son  offered  to  us  with  His  sacrifice, 
that  we  may  all  live  freely  with  joy 
and  happiness  amidst  all  of  the  glories 
of  Thy  creation.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  236.  nays 
171,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
24,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  66] 
YEAS-23e 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Bi4r.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gingrich) 
there  were— yeas  12.  nays  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  "aye." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Kir. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    with 


amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJ.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  29  through  May  5,  1085, 
as  "NaUonal  Child  Safety  Week." 


ARCHBISHOP  MESROB  ASHJIAN 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  His 
Eminence  has  served  the  Armenian 
community  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada  as  Prelate  of  the 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica since  1978. 

Early  in  the  1970'8,  he  was  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  Jersey,  when  he 
traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  visiting  Armenian 
communities. 

He  was  bom  in  Beirut  on  January  3, 
1941,  to  Nercess  and  Martha  Ashjian. 

He  attended  the  St.  Nishan  Armeni- 
an School  and  was  later  accepted  to 
Clllcian  Seminary  in  Antellas,  Leba- 
non. On  May  28,  1961,  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  theological  and  armenologi- 
cal  studies,  he  was  ordained  celibate 
monk  by  Cathollcos  Zareh  I. 

On  September  1,  1963,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Vartabed  having  met  the 
required  credentials. 

His  Eminence  attended  the  Vossey 
Ecumenical  Institute  in  Switzerland 
following  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  continue  his  studies  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary-  In 
1970,  he  received  the  master  of  theolo- 
gy degree. 

Upon  completion  of  his  doctoral 
studies,  in  July  1973.  he  was  elected  to 
the  Diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church 
in  Iran  and  India  as  primate,  and  In 
October  1977  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  by  Cathollcos-Coadjutor  Kare- 
kln  n  at  St.  Gregory's  Cathedral  in 
Antellas,  Lebanon. 

In  June  1983,  during  his  pontifical 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
His  Holiness  Cathollcos  Karekln  II 
elevated  the  prelate  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  SARAH  T. 
HUGHES  OF  DALLAS 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlLS.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened today  to  report  to  the  House 
the  death  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Sarah 
T.  Hughes  of  Dallas.  I  take  this  time 
today  to  comment  on  Judge  Hughes' 
passing  because  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  her  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Sarah  Hughes 
was  a  leader  in  the  area  of  women's 


rights,  long  before  there  was  a 
women's  rights  movement. 

Her  life  is  an  example  to  women  and 
men  everywhere.  She  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  her  role  in  swearing  in 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that 
tragic  day  in  Dallas  21  years  ago.  How- 
ever, she  accomplished  much  more 
during  her  many  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

Elected  to  the  Texas  State  Legisla- 
ture in  the  1930's,  she  served  as  a 
State  district  Judge  in  Texas  for  25 
years  before  being  appointed  as  a  Fed- 
eral (district  judge  by  President  Kenne- 
dy in  1961  at  age  65.  She  had  a  bril- 
liant legal  mind,  and  there  is  little 
question  that  she  would  have  been  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  had  she  been  bom  later. 

Judge  Hughes  was  a  member  of  the 
three- judge  Federal  panel  that  decided 
the  landmark  Roe  versus  Wade  abor- 
tion case,  a  decision  which  ultimately 
was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  Judge 
Hughes'  law  clerk  the  year  following 
my  graduation  from  law  school.  That 
year  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  my 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Dallas,  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  Nation  are 
poorer  today,  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  Sarah  T.  Hughes. 


D  1230 

LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
THE  PEROT  COMMISSION  ON 
AMERICANS  MISSING  IN 

SOUTHEAST  ASLA 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
often  from  this  well  I  have  quoted  Lt. 
Gen.  Ehigene  Tlghe,  former  head  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  who 
says  U.S.  POW's  are  still  being  held  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Today  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  General  Tighe  sas^ 
more.  He  says  that  analysts  at  DIA 
"show  a  mindset  to  debunk  the  intelli- 
gence they  receive  on  our  POW's"  and 
that  "they  have  been  disclaiming  good 
reports  for  so  long  it  has  become  habit 
forming." 

General  Tlghe  suggests  that  a  Presi- 
dential commission  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  U.S.  POW  effort. 

Well,  good  luck.  General;  I  requested 
such  a  commission  over  1  year  ago  and 
my  request  was  denied  by  staff. 

So  today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  create  an  independent  Congression- 
al Commission  headed  by  Texas  Indus- 
trialist H.  Ross  Perot,  to  determine 
once  and  for  all  how  to  get  our  men 
home. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said, 
today,  "Getting  these  men  back  would 
demonstrate  a  moral  commitment  few 
nations  possess."  What  better  way  to 


exhibit  our  oommitment  than  to 
create  this  commission  and  what 
better  man  to  head  it  than  H.  Ross 
Perot? 


INTRODUCTION  OP  CHILI 
WITHOUT  BEANS  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Today  I  serve  venison 
chill  to  all  Members  in  the  House  and 
their  guests  in  the  dining  room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  [Mr.  Ldjah],  in  introducing  a 
House  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
chill  in  its  true  form,  without  beans,  as 
the  national  food. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  after 
sponsoring  the  annual  C^hlli  Day  at 
the  Capitol  for  18  years  I  have  come  to 
realize  this  House's  deep  admiration 
and  regard  for  the  art  of  chili  prepara- 
tion and  consumption.  My  colleagues 
have  demonstrated,  year  after  year, 
their  love  for  the  particular  brand  of 
chili  that  is  made  with  venison,  deer 
meat  for  you  city  slickers,  and  the  spe- 
cial ingredients  of  Wick  Fowixb's 
chili  recipe.  Of  course,  there  are  no 
beans  in  this  recipe,  but,  for  the  bean 
lover,  chill  can  be  served  with  pinto 
beans  on  the  side. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
sample  the  chili  I  have  made  available 
to  them  in  the  House  Restaurant,  the 
Cloak  Rooms,  the  Members  Only 
Alcove,  and  the  restaurant  proi}er  for 
Members  and  their  guests  by  request. 
Staff  and  press  are  also  invited  to  par- 
take of  this  delicious  Texas  Red  in 
room  H-137  of  the  Capitol  Building. 

After  sampling  this  chill,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico,  that  chili  is  truly 
the  essence  of  American  eating  pleas- 
ure and  should  be  designated  the  na- 
tional food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  that  you  eat  all 
you  want  but  beware  because  two- 
alarm  chili  has  got  "La  Puorza." 


MASS  IMMUNIZATION  DAY  IN 
SAN  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  Joining  President  Napo- 
lean  Duarte  in  San  Salvador  in  liicldng 
off  the  third  mass  immunization  day. 
Our  delegation  included  Dr.  Albert 
Sabin— developer  of  the  oral  polio  vac- 
cine and  officals  for  UNIC^EF  and 
DAHO.  Two  earlier  vaccination  days 
were  held  on  February  3  and  March  3 
and  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series 
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of  three  shots  or  doses  are  necessary 
for  certain  vaccines  to  be  effective. 

It  Is  estimated  that  up  to  300.000  El 
Salvadorian  children  were  vaccinated 
on  Sunday  against  five  horrible  dis- 
eases—whopping cough,  tetanus,  diph- 
theria, measles,  and  polio.  The  need  to 
protect  Central  American  children— all 
children  for  that  matter— from  these 
chronic  diseases  couldn't  be  more  com- 
pelling. Last  year.  90,000  children  in 
Central  America  died  from  prevent- 
able diseases  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  suffered  needlessly. 

I  rise  this  morning  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  President  Duarte  for 
his  leadership,  compassion,  and  vision 
in  the  bold  health  initiative. 

Clearly  President  Duarte  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  even  a 
country  torn  by  terrorist  activity  can. 
if  its  leaders  care  enough,  protect  its 
moat  vulnerable  citizens — children — 
from  the  ravages  of  serious  disease. 
Clearly  the  vaccination  project  is  a 
success  story,  an  inspiration,  an  exam- 
ple to  he  duplicated  in  the  rest  of  the 
developing  world. 


DONT  GO.  MR.  PRESIDENT, 
DONT  GO 

(Mr.  ROE>££R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEIMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you 
imagine  a  President  of  the  United 
States  honoring  even  inadvertently 
the  actions  or  service  of  the  Wafen 
SS?  The  SS  troopers  killed  6  million 
Jews  in  World  War  II,  shot  defenseless 
American  prisoners  by  the  dozens  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  executed  an 
entire  French  village  including  more 
than  200  children  because  of  the  war 
death  of  a  single  SS  officer,  and  Idlled 
1  million  Jewish  children  in  the  flames 
of  Dachau  and  Auschwitz,  and  more. 

As  Ellie  Wiesel  said  Friday  to  our 
President's  face,  "a  million  children;  If 
I  were  to  recite  each  name,  I  would  die 
before  I  finished.  A  million  children," 
he  said:  "flames;  I  can  see  flames  to 
the  heavens." 

Can  you  imagine  a  President  of  the 
United  States  honoring  even  inadvert- 
ently the  actions  or  services  of  the  SS? 
I  can't;  I  Just  can't.  I  do  not  know  if 
anybody  at  the  White  House  listens  or 
cares;  but,  assuming  that  they  do; 
don't  go,  don't  go,  don't  go. 


THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.)     

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  tenure  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  rules  broken, 
but  it  was  not  until  this  week  that  I 
witnessed  the  breaking  of  one  of  man- 
kind's  most   cherished   rules,    "Thou 


Shalt  not  steal."  That  rule,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  being  broken  today. 

The  action  by  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  and  the  action  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  is  an  act  of 
political  necessity  by  the  Democratic 
majority.  This  action  brings  to  mind 
the  saying,  "necessity  is  the  plea  for 
every  infringement  of  human  free- 
dom." 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not 
be  debating  the  seating  of  Mr.  McClos- 
key  over  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Rather,  we 
should  discuss  the  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
brought  us  to  where  we  are  today. 

In  order  for  the  "recount"  to  have 
the  required  result  for  the  Democrats, 
new  rules  had  to  be  written:  rules  so 
the  majority  could  "win"  the  seat 
back.  This  required  unique  talent  and 
careful  planning.  Those  rules  needed 
to  eliminate  Indiana  State  election  law 
as  an  obstacle.  This  was  accomplished 
by  rewriting  the  law,  in  effect,  and 
stealing  the  election  by  changing  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  corrupt  action  will 
achieve  the  goal  of  the  majority;  Mr. 
McClosky  will  be  seated  but  only  by 
the  sheer  numbers  on  the  majority's 
side.  But  a  fraud  has  been  committed 
on  the  voters  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  and  a  fraud 
on  the  American  people.  The  election 
was  won  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  And  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  now  sanc- 
tions this  corrupt  action,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  only  remind  the  Members  of  the 
words  of  a  great  Democratic  stateman. 
Adlai  Stevenson,  who  said.  "Those 
who  corrupt  the  public  mind  are  Just 
as  evil  as  those  who  steal  from  the 
public  purse." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  stealing  from 
the  citizens  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  their  duly  elected  voice 
in  Congress.  It  is  a  dark  day  for  this 
body. 


HISTORY  TELLS  US  THE  DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN  MURDERERS 
AND  THEIR  VICTIMS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  who  were  not  there  can 
never  know  the  unique  horror  and 
damnation  of  the  Nazi  death  camps; 
we  can  only  try  to  comprehend  that 
terrible  passage  of  world  history. 

The  most  moving  experience  of  that 
time  for  me  occurred  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  Holocaust  Museum.  There.  I  lis- 
tened to  a  close  friend,  whose  parents 
had  been  In  the  Warsaw  Ohetto  and  at 
Dachau,  tell  me  their  story,  and  I  saw 
vivid  photographs  that  I  will  never 
forget  of  Hitler's  SS  troopers  iLllllng 
young  children.  It  is  a  painful  and 
emotional  memory,  but  one  I  want  to 
remember. 


It  is  in  part  because  of  my  personal 
experience  that,  like  many  other 
Americans,  I  am  deeply  troubled  and 
dismayed  by  the  decision  of  President 
Reagan  to  visit  the  German  military 
cemetery  at  Bltburg. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  are  now  aware  that 
the  cemetery  contains  the  graves  of 
SS  troops,  he  rigidly  persists  in  his 
mistaken  decision  to  honor  them. 

His  statement  that  the  German  sol- 
diers "were  victims  Just  as  surely  as 
the  victims  in  the  concentration 
camps "  is  wrong.  Surely  history  tells 
us  the  difference  between  murderers 
and  their  victims.  We  have  come  to 
learn  that  American  GI's  were  mur- 
dered by  units  of  the  very  SS  troops 
buried  at  Bltburg  and  yet  the  Presi- 
dent insists  on  honoring  them  In  the 
name  of  reconciliation. 

In  this,  the  40th  year  of  peace  in 
Evu^pe.  it  is  important  to  honor  and 
praise  the  friendship  that  has  devel- 
oped between  ourselves  and  our 
former  adversaries.  In  fact,  that  recon- 
ciliation process  began  shortly  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II  with  the 
advent  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
dramatic  Berlin  airlift.  Those  two 
events  signified  the  beginning  of  our 
present-day  allgiunent  with  the  Re- 
public of  Germany.  We  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  with  a  dem(x;ratic 
West  Germany  in  40  years  and  that  is 
worth  celebrating.  However,  to  cele- 
brate that  history  and  be  so  insensi- 
tive to  another  history  that  should 
forever  be  remembered  is  unbefitting 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  the  Wyden  res- 
olution which  implores  President 
Reagan  not  to  visit  Bltburg.  In  the 
words  of  Elle  Wiesel:  "That  place.  Mr. 
President,  is  not  your  place.  Your 
place  is  with  the  victims  of  the  SS." 


RIVERBOAT  GAMBLERS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTE31.  Ii^.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  you  and  your  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  reflect  on  the  high-roller's 
gamble  you  are  playing  with  the  Mcln- 
tyre seat— the  Indiana  congressional 
seat  you  are  tn^lng  to  steal. 

The  odds  you  are  playing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  70  to  1.  You  Democrats 
now  have  a  70-seat  majority  In  the 
House.  And  you  seem  willing  to  put  it 
all  on  the  line— let  it  all  ride — on  the 
chance  of  scooping  up  one  more. 

Maybe  you'll  muscle  your  way  to  a 
71 -seat  majority.  Maybe  the  courts 
won't  care.  Maybe  the  American 
people  won't  notice.  But  maybe  they 
will.  Maybe  this  one  event  will  awaken 
them  to  the  abuses  of  majority  power 
you  Democrats  have  engaged  in  over 


the  past  three  decades.  Maybe  they 
will  learn  about  gerrymandering,  seat 
stealing,  committee  packing,  and  all 
the  rest. 

You  Democarats  have  been  riding 
high  In  the  House  for  a  long,  long 
time,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  perhaps  the 
American  people  will  decide  that  the 
proper  title  for  your  successor  should 
be  minority  leader. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  COMMEMO- 
RATING THE  ARMENIAN  GENO- 
CIDE 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  in  honor 
of  the  1.5  million  Armenians  who  were 
killed  by  the  Turks  between  1915  and 
1923. 

And  in  recognition  of  this  special 
day,  I  am  proud  once  again  to  sponsor 
House  Joint  Resolution  192,  along 
with  220  House  cosponsors,  to  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  genocide. 

Our  resolution  would  establish  today 
as  a  National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man,  and  I  urge 
its  speedy  consideration  and  passage. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  Turkish  Government 
strongly  oppose  our  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion. The  White  House  says  it  is  con- 
cerned about  hurting  relations  with 
the  Turkish  Government. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Government  and  our  people  must 
always  stand  for  the  greater  good,  and 
we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  genocide  took  place— and  the 
fact  that  it  was  wrong 

As  the  President  struggles  in  the 
next  few  days  with  the  realities  sur- 
rounding another  equally  deplorable 
genocide,  I  hope  that  he  will  reconsid- 
er his  opposition  to  our  resolution,  as 
well  as  his  visit  to  the  Nazi  cemetery. 


This  game  is  currently  used  in  over 
1,500  schools  across  the  United  States 
to  illustrate  the  family  farm  economy: 
Vocational  agrictilture,  economics  and 
social  studies  classes,  including  some 
of  America's  most  prestigious  universi- 
ties. 

So  I  urge  all  congressional  offices  to 
welcome  these  farm  leaders  when  they 
appear  at  your  doors  to  try  this  game, 
to  learn  something  about  what  we 
have  been  talking  about  for  many 
years,  to  leam  the  plight  of  and  devel- 
op an  appreciation  for  America's 
family  farmers  in  this  new  fun  way. 


THE  FARMING  GAME 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  well  in  this 
99th  Congress,  we  have  heard  more 
about  farming  than  perhaps  any  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  for  many  years. 

Now  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
can  participate  in  the  farming  process 
right  in  their  own  offices.  You  will  be 
able  to  play  "The  Farming  Game." 

Tomorrow,  American  Agri-Women, 
farm  women  from  all  across  the 
Nation,  will  be  distributing  to  all  con- 
gressional offices  a  game.  The  Farm- 
ing Game.  It  is  exciting,  it  is  challeng- 
ing, it  is  entertaining,  it  is  frustrating, 
but  more  than  that,  it  is  educational. 
You  will  leam  about  farming  by  play- 
ing this  game. 


BET  ON  THE  OSTRICJH 

(Mrs.  SCHROEHDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEHSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  2  weeks,  a  Member  of 
this  body,  whose  ornithological  knowl- 
edge is  as  sadly  deficient  as  his  courte- 
sy, heaped  undeserved  Insult  on  the 
ostrich,  not  to  mention  on  his  col- 
leagues. 

He  described  as  "ostriches"  his  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  colleagues 
who  opposed  President  Reagan's  Nica- 
rag\ia  policies. 

One  would  hope  that  the  merits  of 
U.S.  [Wllcies  in  Central  America  could 
be  discussed  without  instilting  birds  or 
colleagues. 

Over  the  mlllenia,  the  ostrich  devel- 
oped defensive  and  offensive  capabili- 
ties that  enabled  it  to  survive  in  lands 
where  lions  and  other  carnivorous 
predators  abounded.  It  runs  at  high 
speeds— up  to  40  miles  an  hour— and  If 
riled  or  cornered,  can  deliver  a  vis- 
clous,  lethal  kick. 

With  large  eyes  and  keen  vision,  the 
ostrich  is  ever  alert.  Contrary  to  myth, 
the  ostrich  does  not  stick  Its  head  in 
the  sand.  Nor  does  it  spend  much  time 
booming  at  C-SPAN  cameras  in  an 
empty  Chamber.  When  necessary,  it 
lies  on  the  ground  as  a  means  of  cam- 
ouflage. 

Finally,  it  has  simple  needs,  grazing 
mainly  on  plants  and  capable  of  going 
without  water  for  long  periods  of  time. 

So  there  you  have  it.  The  ostrich  is  a 
rugged.  Wiley,  and  frugal  bird.  Indeed, 
in  a  scrap  between  the  Member  of 
Congress  and  an  ostrich,  I  would  bet 
on  the  ostrich. 


military  liaisons  in  (3ermany  after  the 
brut^  murder  of  my  constituent,  MaJ. 
Arthur  Nicholson.  The  Soviets  gave  us 
their  word  that  they  would  consider 
our  very  reasonable  request  to  com- 
pensate his  family. 

Yesterday,  we  read  in  the  papers 
Just  how  seriously  the  Soviets  have 
taken  these  spoken  agreements.  The 
Soviets  arrogantly  denied  they  ever 
agreed  not  to  use  force,  and  they  have 
tmned  thumbs  down  on  our  request 
for  compensation,  or  even  recognition 
of  any  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  more  and 
more  that  Congress  did  the  right  thing 
on  Monday  by  voting  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  Major  Nicholson 
murder,  and  as  disgusted  as  I  am  at 
this  sad  affair,  it  is  more  Important 
than  ever  that  we  continue  with  peace 
and  arms  reduction  in  Geneva,  but  we 
have  releamed  a  very,  very  important 
lesson  this  week. 

That  is,  any  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment that  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union  better  have  every  T  crossed  and 
every  I  dotted,  or  else  we  are  going  to 
see  another  song-and-dance  routine 
after  the  fact. 


SOVIETS  DO  NOT  TAKE  THEIR 
WORD  SERIOUSLY 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  the  value  of  some- 
one's word? 

Apparently  It  is  not  much  when  it  is 
the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Last 
week,  the  Soviets  gave  us  their  word 
that  they  would  not  use  force  against 


MAKE  NO  RECONCILIATION 
WITH  THE  NAZI  PAST,  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  pennisson  to  addrea  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  over  250,000  American  service 
men  and  women  in  West  Germany  are 
the  living  symbol  of  the  "reconcilia- 
tion" between  the  American  and 
German  people. 

These  Americans,  numy  living  under 
difficult  clrcimistances,  and  thousands 
of  miles  from  home,  have  for  more 
than  three  decades,  helped  preserve 
the  security  of  the  German  people  and 
all  of  Western  Europe. 

Yet,  with  one  ill-scheduled  "photo 
opportimlty"  at  Bltburg,  the  adminis- 
tration has  succeeded  in  reaching  back 
into  a  world  of  terror,  fear,  and  humil- 
iation. 

Reconcile  with  the  German  people? 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  have  done  that. 

Reconcile  with  the  horror  of  the 
Nazi  past? 

Mr.  President,  never! 


SUPPORT  FUNDING  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
warnings  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  has 
given  us,  one  stands  foremost  in  my 
mind:  "You  have  the  impression  that 
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democracies  can  last.  But  you  know 
nothing  about  it.  Democracies  are  lost 
islands  in  the  immense  river  of  histo- 
ry. The  water  is  always  rising." 

Mr.  Speaker,  democratic  govermnent 
is  one  of  those  things  which  everyone 
praises  and  admires,  but  few  know 
how  to  plan  and  Implement.  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  aid  that  process  wherev- 
er we  reasonably  can.  Our  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  privately 
directed  but  operating  on  Federal 
funds,  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
render  such  assistance  overtly  and 
cleanly.  It  represents  American  public 
diplomacy  of  the  best  kind. 

Today,  we  may  consider  the  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and. 
within  it,  the  small  authorization  for 
the  NED.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  do  for  it  everything  that  they  can. 


MALPRACTICE  INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  in  Albany,  NT, 
some  5,000  physicians  out  of  40,000 
physicians  in  that  State  gathered  at 
the  State  capitol  to  focus  attention  on 
the  malpractice  insiu'ance  premium 
problem  that  we  are  experiencing  in 
our  country  today. 

To  me.  that  is  really  impressionable 
that  this  many  physicians  would  have 
taken  time  away  from  their  practice  to 
focus  attention  on  such  a  severe  prob- 
lem that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  not  an  exact  science.  Any  proce- 
dure that  is  undertaken  has  some  ele- 
ment of  risk;  any  treatment  that  is 
prescribed  has  some  element  of  risk. 
Physicians  are  beginning  to  view  each 
case,  each  Illness  that  they  have  as  a 
potential  malpractice  sait. 

It  is  thought  by  many  now  that  it 
may  contribute  as  much  as  $15  to  $40 
billion  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  in  our  country,  and  In  my 
State  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  it  may 
add  as  much  as  $3  billion. 

The  quality  of  care  is  now  being  af- 
fected to  some  extent  because  there 
are  many  physicians  who  are  practic- 
ing obstetrics  that  are  beginning  to 
drop  out  of  that  practice  simply  for 
the  reason  of  the  threat  of  malprac- 
tice. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue 
to  Ignore  this  growing  threat  that  is 
going  to  undermine  the  quality  of 
medical  care  In  our  country? 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  except  for  the  occasions 
when  I  have  engaged  in  colloquys.  I 
have  always  started  my  remarks 
before  this  House  for  the  last  4 
months,  with  the  words.  "Let  justice 
be  done:  seat  Rick  Mclntyre."  I  will 
change  that  today  for  the  first  time, 
to  an  intense  plea  for  the  majority  to 
call  for  another  election  In  the  State 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  District.  I  never 
thought  I  would  do  this.  There  has  al- 
ready been  an  honest  election.  But  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  good 
will  among  my  colleagues  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half.  I  beg  for  a  special 
election. 

Change  of  subject:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  that  Adolf  Hitler  thought  he 
was  able  to  slaughter  millions  and 
escape  earthly  condemnation  is  easily 
discovered  in  his  own  words.  Hitler 
bragged,  "My  brownshlrts,  my  Gesta- 
po, my  SS  will  kill  millions  of  Jews," 
because  look  what  happened  to  the 
Armenians.  Nobody  cared,  nobody 
even  remembers."  He  spoke.  He  acted. 
And  then  hell  ruled  part  of  the  Earth 
for  12  bloody  years. 

We  must  in  America  recognize  for- 
mally, with  a  day  of  remembrance,  the 
agony  of  the  Armenian  people.  They 
suffered  the  first  massive  genocide  of 
this  century. 

To  establish  1  day  a  year  to  honor 
the  over  IVi  million  iiuiocent  Armeni- 
ans who  were  slaughtered  by  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  This  is  not  an  insult  to 
the  nation  of  Turkey.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  lasted  for  precisely  400  years, 
from  1517  to  1917.  The  worst  of  the 
massacres  of  Armenians  in  Txirkey 
happened  during  the  last  2  years  of 
that  decaying,  rotting  old  empire.  The 
modem  Turkey,  restructured  by  the 
great  hero  of  that  country,  Ataturk, 
should  have  admitted  and  rejected  the 
ghastly  genocide  of  its  Armenian  citi- 
zens. It  does  not  instilt  our  Turkish 
friends  to  recognize  this  century's  first 
horrible  examples  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to'  man  by  the  incomprehensible 
crime  of  genocide.  Actually.  President 
Ataturk,  the  George  Washington  of 
Turkey,  acknowledged  the  1916  geno- 
cide in  August  1926  but  it  was  tragical- 
ly denied  by  subsequent  governments. 
Truth  is  truth.  Honor  demands  that 
our  Nation  do  what  is  right. 


D  1250 
ARMENIANS  DAY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SAM  B. 
E31VIN,  JR. 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  mourn  the  death  of  a  great 
North  Carolinian  and  statesman.  Sen- 
ator Sam  B.  Ervln.  Jr. 

Sam  Ervin  was  a  World  War  I  hero, 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate.  Judge, 
and  U.S.  Senator.  He  served  the  10th 
District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  U.S. 
House    of    Representatives.    1946-47. 


before  he  was  appointed  to  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Tet  he 
chose.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  to  himself 
as  "Just  a  country  lawyer  from  North 
Carolina."  He  considered  the  Constitu- 
tion a  sacred  scripture  and  he  spent 
his  whole  life  defending  it. 

His  passion  for  truth,  for  civil  liber- 
ties, the  many  freedoms  that  we  at 
times  take  for  granted  yet  he  so  dearly 
believed  in,  transcended  all  races,  reli- 
gions, creeds  or  economic  status  as  he 
fought  for  the  protection  of  all  human 
beings  under  the  law. 

He  was  a  national  symbol  of  dignity 
and  Integrity  in  politics.  He  embodied 
a  wisdom  and  wealth  of  knowledge, 
from  his  down  home  country  stories  to 
his  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  that 
was  unsurpassed  in  American  politics. 
He  was  truly  a  national  hero  who 
bridged  both  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies as  he  carried  our  Nation 
through  the  dark  hours  of  the  Water- 
gate affair.  Through  his  unyielding 
search  for  truth,  he  helped  to  diffuse 
one  of  the  most  devastating  events  in 
American  politics. 

As  Senator  Ervln  said  at  the  Water- 
gate hearings  some  12  years  ago,  in 
words  which  bear  repeating  today: 

And  I  think  that  those  who  participated 
In  this  effort  to  nullify  the  laws  of  man  and 
the  laws  of  Ood  overlooked  one  of  the  laws 
of  Ood,  which  is  set  forth  In  the  7th  verse  of 
the  Sth  chapter  of  OaJatlans: 

Be  not  deceived.  Ood  is  not  mocked:  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap. 

Our  Nation  has  been  enriched  and 
made  stronger  by  all  that  Senator  Sam 
was  and  believed  in.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


TRADE  STATISTICS  HAVE 
NEGATIVE  CONSUMER  IMPACT 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  'EES^TLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  C^ompton  Inc.,  the 
oldest  textile  company  in  the  United 
States— 178  years— filed  for  a  chapter 
11  bankruptcy.  It  was  the  sole  produc- 
er of  velveteen  in  America  and  one  of 
the  few  remaining  producers  of  cordu- 
roy. 

In  less  than  1  year.  1982-83.  2.000 
Crompton  workers  were  laid  off  in 
three  States.  Bankruptcy  in  1984  laid 
off  another  2.450  in  two  more  States. 

In  that  same  month.  October  1984. 
the  price  of  velveteen  coming  from 
Japan  Jumped  $1  per  yard. 

Velveteen  fabric  may  not  be  vital  to 
defense,  but  the  profits  of  making  vel- 
veteen and  selling  it,  the  taxes  paid  by 
this  company  cmd  its  workers,  and  the 
ultimate  higher  price  which  is  being 
paid  by  consumers  for  products  will 
prove  to  be  very  vital  in  our  future. 

It  is  happening  in  steel,  in  machine 
tools,  and  ball  bearings,  in  shoes,  and 
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in  velveteen.  It  has  already  come  to 
pass  in  television  sets,  radios,  watches, 
and  fasteners. 

When  other  countries  make  the 
product,  they  set  the  price.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  American  consumer  then? 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  Fll'lY 
YEARS  OP  SUGAR  IN  HAWAII 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was'  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mid- 
west is  concerned  about  Japanese  auto 
imports  and  its  declining  industrial 
base.  In  the  Southwest,  the  concern  is 
over  the  recession  in  the  copper  indus- 
try and  price  dumping  of  cement  by 
Mexico.  The  Northwest  is  concerned 
about  the  health  of  their  timber  in- 
dustry and  the  Southeast  wants  pro- 
tection for  textiles. 

In  Hawaii,  we  fear  the  decline  of  our 
sugar  industry.  Sugar  is  the  backbone 
of  Hawaii's  agricultural  economy. 
Hawaii  produces  1  million  tons  of 
sugar  annually;  nearly  1  of  every  5 
pounds  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Hawaii's 
sugarcane  fields.  Three  out  of  every 
four  acres  of  Hawaii's  cropland  is  in 
sugarcane.  The  cultivation,  harvesting, 
processing,  and  refining  of  Hawaii's 
sugarcane  is  responsible  for  26,000 
Jobs  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  period  since  the 
mid-1970's  has  been  one  of  great  tur- 
moil for  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
Over  the  past  10  years.  24  cane  and 
beet  sugar  refineries  and  processing 
plants  have  gone  out  of  business.  This 
is  a  distressing  statistic.  Sugar  produc- 
ers in  Hawaii  are  determined  to  avoid 
the  drastic  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic turmoil  that  would  result  from 
being  added  to  this  growing  list  of  cas- 
ualties among  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

The  real  threat  to  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  the  excessive  sugar 
price  supports  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  Common  Market 
countries  have  high  production  costs 
and  no  economic  advantage  over  the 
major  sugar-producing  regions  of  the 
world.  At  great  expense,  they  have  es- 
tablished a  price  support  policy  for 
sugar  which  is  excessive  by  any  form 
of  measurement.  Under  this  program, 
sugar  which  costs  25  to  30  cents  per 
pound  to  produce  is  currently  being 
dumped  on  the  world  market  at  less 
than  a  nickel  a  pound.  This  lucrative 
price  support  program  has  trans- 
formed the  Common  Market  from  an 
importer  of  sugar  less  than  10  years 
ago  to  an  exporter  of  close  to  6  million 
tons  of  sugar  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  domestic  Industry 
can  operate  in  such  a  climate  and 
expect  to  survive.  That  is  why  domes- 


tic sugar  farmers  need  a  fair  and  equi- 
table program  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Further  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  sugar  to  the  economy  of  Hawaii  is 
contained  in  the  latest  Issue  of  Eco- 
nomic Indicators  prepared  by  First 
Hawaiian  Bank,  which  I  am  including 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

[From  Economic  Indlcaiors.  BCarch-April 

1985] 

On  HuMSRiD  AHs  Van  Yauu  or  Sugai  n 

Hawaii 

As  we  recognize  the  IftOth  sesqulcenten- 
nial  anniversary  of  the  sugar  Industry  in 
Hawaii,  the  Industry  is  facing  the  greatest 
threat  to  Its  existence  in  its  history-  If  the 
proposed  modifications  to  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1081  (the  Farm  Act) 
are  enacted  by  the  U.8.  Congress,  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  Industry  could  be  devastated. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development,  total  sugar-re- 
lated employment  comes  to  around  19.300 
Jobs  or  4  percent  of  all  Job«  In  the  state. 
However,  on  the  Neighbor  Islands,  sugar-re- 
lated employment  accounts  for  29  percent 
of  Jobs  on  Kauai,  17  percent  on  Hawaii,  and 
13  percent  on  Maul,  compared  to  1  percent 
on  Oahu.  Likewise,  income  from  sugar  In 
1982  came  to  21  percent  of  total  income  on 
Kauai,  13  percent  on  Hawaii,  12  percent  on 
Maul,  compared  to  1  percent  on  Oahu. 
Sugar  occupies  188.395  acres  or  71  percent 
of  all  the  agricultural  land  in  Hawaii,  ac- 
counting for  97  percent  of  all  cultivated 
lands  on  Kauai.  75  percent  on  Hawaii.  65 
percent  on  Oahu.  and  57  percent  on  Maul. 
Sugar  also  contributes  around  10  percent  of 
total  state  t&x  revenues.  Loss  of  the  indus- 
try to  Hawaii  would  be  an  economic  disaster 
of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

The  Hawaii  sugar  industry  is  now  protect- 
ed by  Title  IX  of  the  Farm  Act.  The  provi- 
sions include  a  sugar  loan  fund  where  a  pro- 
ducer unable  to  sell  his  crop  is  eligible  for  a 
loan  using  his  crop  as  collateral.  The  loan 
rate  is  based  on  an  estimated  average  cost  of 
production,  and  was  set  at  17.75  cents  per 
pound  in  1984.  Congress  also  specified  that 
the  government  should  avoid  accumulating 
stocks  of  sugar  by  establishing  a  Market 
Stabilization  Price  (BCSP).  The  MSP  esU- 
mates  the  actual  price  that  producers  must 
receive  to  sell  their  crop,  and  is  composed  of 
the  loan  rate  plus  transportation  costs,  in- 
terest, and  a  producers  incentive  margin. 
The  MSP  is  ciirrently  at  31.57  cenU  a 
pound,  3.82  cents  a  pound  over  the  loan  rate 
of  17.75  cents  a  pound.  To  assure  that  the 
actual  market  price  of  sugar  reflects  the 
MSP,  and  producers  sell  their  crops,  a 
system  of  country-by-country  import  quotas 
controls  the  supply  and,  ultimately,  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  VS.  That  is  possible 
because  about  a  third  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  Is  Imported. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  reflects  the 
realities  of  the  world  sugar  market.  At 
present,  over  40  countries  around  the  world 
produce  around  100  million  tons  of  sugar. 
Surplus  sugar  not  domestically  consumed  or 
traded,  roughly  30  million  tons  a  year,  is 
dumped  on  the  so-called  "world  maiket." 
Prices  in  this  market  bear  no  relation  to 
production  costs,  and  fluctuate  according  to 
available  supply.  In  1980.  the  price  was  40 
cenU  a  pound.  In  1984  it  fell  to  less  than  4 
cents  a  pound.  Thus,  the  current  price-sup- 
port system  protects  our  sugar  industry 
from  the  volatile  world  surplus  market, 
while  maintaining  stable  prices  to  insure  a 
steady  supply  of  domestically  produced 
sugar. 


The  proposed  changes  in  the  Farm  BUI 
would  cut  the  loan  rate  for  sugar  to  12  cents 
a  pound.  Sugar  import  quotas  would  t>e  ter- 
minated, thereby  allowing  the  domestic 
maiket  price  to  fall  to  world  levels.  In  ex- 
pectation of  industry  losses  as  a  result  of 
falling  prices,  a  contingency  program  of 
direct  payments  would  subsidize  producers 
based  on  the  difference  between  ttie  market 
price  and  a  predetermined  target  price  set 
to  decline  to  12  cents  In  1990.  The  pay- 
ments, however,  would  l>e  meaningless  to 
Hawaii's  large  corporate  growers  because  of 
a  limitation  of  $10,000  per  operator  set  tat 
1988. 

Proponents  of  the  changes  argue  that 
easing  import  restrictions  would  reduce  the 
domestic  price  of  sugar,  and  cut  back  feder- 
al dollars  needed  to  support  the  industry. 
However,  under  the  proposed  changes  nei- 
ther market  prices,  target  prices,  nor  loan 
rates  wlU  bear  any  relation  to  the  costs  of 
production.  Producers  may  not  be  able  to 
either  sell  or  borrow,  and  will  ultimately  t>e 
forced  to  accept  government  payments. 
Opening  the  American  market,  which  is 
roughly  9  mUllon  tons  annually,  to  foreign 
sugar  would  eliminate  any  surplus  and  erase 
any  price  advantage  the  world  price  seemed 
to  offer.  Erratic  price  fluctuations  would 
eventually  drive  American  producers  out  of 
business,  creating  a  total  dependency  on  an 
unreliable  supply  of  Imported  foreign  sugar. 
The  result  would  l>e  lost  Jobs,  increasing 
welfare  costs,  and  an  increase  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  by  an  estimated  $2  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  Farm  Act  has  cost  nothing  because 
whatever  support  the  program  extends  Is  in 
loans.  Domestic  producers  borrowed  $S50 
million  on  1.312.500  tons  of  sugar  in  the 
1983/84  sugar  season.  But,  all  loans  were 
repaid  at  market  interest  rates,  and  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  accumulate  any  forfeited 
sugar. 

True,  federal  deficits  demand  a  serious  ex- 
amination of  government  expenditures.  But. 
eliminating  programs  that  have  been  cost- 
less for  economic  benefits  which  are  illuso- 
ry, while  at  the  same  time  destroying  a 
EoaJor  portion  of  Hawaii's  economy,  is  no  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

Our  responsibilities  as  a  community  are 
clear  in  sutHWrtlng  the  work  of  our  leader- 
ship to  defeat  the  changes  to  the  Farm  BiU. 
Hawaii  needs  the  existing  support  system. 
Recent  developments  in  (Congress  appear 
encouraging.  But.  let  it  not  ht  said  in  retro- 
QDect  that  1985,  the  150th  anniversary  of 
sugar's  birth  in  Hawaii,  was  the  year  of 
sugar's  demise  as  an  industry. 

SUOAS  AHS  HAWAII 

The  first  sugar  plantation  was  started  in 
1835  at  Koloa.  Kauai,  by  New  England  mer- 
chants. After  years  of  difficulties,  the  oper- 
ation folded  in  1645  and  was  sold.  Fortu- 
nately for  Hawaii,  the  problems  of  this  early 
venture  did  not  deter  later  sugar  growers.  In 
fact,  the  stumbling  steps  of  the  pioneering 
lAdd  and  Company  mill  in  Koloa  marked 
the  t)eglnnlng  of  an  industry  whose  growth 
and  dominance  in  Hawaii  tias  profoundly 
shaped  the  evolution  of  the  state,  and 
molded  the  profOe  of  its  people. 

It  was  in  Hawaii's  political  and  social  his- 
tory that  the  sugar  industry's  influence  was 
most  profound.  After  being  elected  King  of 
Hawaii  in  1873,  David  Kalaksna,  aware  of 
the  economic  importance  of  sugar  and  sup- 
ported by  foreign  interests,  began  to  forge 
stronger  ties  between  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States  by  securing  a  treaty  of  reci- 
procity between  the  two  nations  that  would 
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ailow  Hftwrnll's  lugar  to  enter  the  VS.  duty 
free.  Thia  put  Hawaii  in  a  better  position  to 
compete  acalnst  low-ooat  sugar  from  the 
Philippines  and  China.  In  return,  the  treaty 
provided  the  VS.  with  a  new  source  of 
sugar,  for  which  demand  was  rising  due  to 
the  CaUfomia  gold  rush  and  the  loos  of 
southern  sugar  supplies  during  the  ClvU 
War.  America  was  also  granted  exclusive  use 
of  what  la  now  Pearl  Hart>or,  thus  sstabllah- 
ing  Hawaii  as  a  strategic  defoiae  outpost. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  helped  to  firm  re- 
lations between  HawaU  and  the  VS,.  which 
had  feared  that  the  growing  Influence  and 
interest  of  Oreat  Britain  In  the  islands 
might  lead  to  the  colonlntlon  of  Hawaii 
The  treaty  was  thus  a  significant  stepping 
stone  in  the  growing  diplomatic  relationship 
between  Hawaii  and  America,  which  would 
lead  to  anneTatfam.  and  ultimately  state- 
hood. 

With  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  a 
huge  Jump  was  triggered  in  sugar  produc- 
tion. Ezerdstng  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
buy  land  established  by  the  Hawaii  legtela- 
ture  In  1880.  plantations  ezpaztded  by  30.000 
acres  in  Just  five  years,  reaching  56.000 
acres  in  1880.  New  mills  were  constructed 
and  equipment  moderated  according  to  the 
latest  available  technology.  More  signifi- 
cantly, increased  labor  requlranents 
spurred  the  tmitartatlon  of  foreign  workers. 

The  waves  of  immigrants  brought  in  by 
the  plantations  are  the  most  significant  ex- 
ample of  sugar's  great  influence  on  Hawaii. 
The  growing  and  harvesting  of  sugarcane 
was  hard  work,  requiring  many  hands  and 
strong  backs  willing  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Btasons  and  the  vast  acreage  of  the 
plantations.  Moreover,  after  1870,  sugar  pro- 
duction boomed,  from  30,000  tons  In  1879  to 
50.000  tons  In  1883  and  100.000  tons  In  1800. 
To  meet  these  needs,  the  plantations  re- 
cruited labor  from  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
thereby  forever  changed  the  cultural  com- 
plexion of  the  islands 

Between  1870  and  1885,  Hawaii  recruited 
contract  laborers  from  China  (35,555),  I^>r- 
tugal  (10.316).  the  South  Seas  Isiaixto 
(3.321).  and  Northern  Europe,  mainly  Oer- 
many  (1.178). 

However,  even  this  massive  Importation 
effort  did  not  satisfy  sugar's  need  for  work- 
ers. After  their  contracts  expired,  most  of 
the  Chinese  left  the  plantations  to  setUe  In 
towns,  and  the  cost  of  traovwrtation  made 
It  prohibitive  to  bring  more  Portuguese  to 
HawalL  Finally,  after  years  of  negotiations 
with  their  government,  the  first  Japanese 
contract  laborers  arrived  In  Honolulu  on 
February  8,  1885.  the  first  of  318.418  who 
would  eventually  enter  the  sugar  Industry's 
workforce. 

Korean  Immigrants  also  came  In  large 
groups  between  1903  and  1000,  but  the  flow 
was  halted  by  the  federal  Immigration  Act 
of  1907.  This  Act  was  sponsored  by  the 
State  of  C^alifomla.  which  saw  the  massive 
migration  of  Asian  workers  as  a  social 
threat.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  Asian 
labor  pool,  sugar  plantations  turned  to  Por- 
tugal. Spain,  the  Philippines,  and  Puerto 
Rico  for  their  continuing  labor  needs.  In  all, 
over  350.000  uomlgrants  came  to  Hawaii. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  CON- 
TRADICTION IN  U.S.  POLICY 
REGARDING  IMPORTATION  OP 
PRODUCTS  PROM  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  MARL£NEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
is  the  United  States  subsidizing  the 
Marxist  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
the  tune  of  $150  million  in  1984  and 
(»ntinuiQg  that  support  in  1985? 

The  United  States  imports  many 
products  from  Nicaragua  which  pro- 
vides the  cash  to  buy  Soviet  and 
Cuban  weapons  to  continue  their  war 
against  the  U.S.-backed  freedom  fight- 
ers. Americans  have  unknowingly 
helped  to  provide  the  means  to  wipe 
out  the  Meskito  Indians,  suppress  reli- 
gion, and  turn  thousands  of  Nicara- 
guans  into  reftigees. 

Last  year  alone,  the  United  States 
imported  $21  million  in  bananas,  $7 
million  in  fresh  beef.  $2  million  in 
cane  sugar  and  many  other  products 
from  Nicaragua. 

I  have  introduced  HJi.  2158  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  bananas,  beef, 
and  sugar  products  Into  the  United 
States  from  Nicaragua.  This  sanction 
would  continue  until  the  President 
finds  that  the  policies  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding a  free  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  consistent  with  its  own 
revolution  and  the  promises  made  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  correcting  this  contradiction  in  UJS. 
policy  by  cosijonsoring  H.R.  2158. 


NATIONAL  MARK  TWAIN  DAY 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  No- 
vember 30  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mark  Twain,  one  of  American  litera- 
ture's greatest  figures.  In  order  to 
honor  this  truly  great  American,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution to  proclaim  Novenlber  30.  1985. 
National  Mark  Twain  Day. 

We  in  IifiBsouri  are  especlaUy  proud 
that  Mark  Twain  Is  our  native  son.  His 
experiences  in  Missouri  became  the 
basis  for  two  of  his  most  famous 
novels.  "The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn."  Mark  Twain's 
works,  however,  are  truly  national  in 
scope. 

Mark  Twain  lived  In  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia, New  York,  and  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  Missouri;  and  traveled  greatly 
during  his  lifetime.  His  combined  ex- 
periences greatly  enhanced  his  works 
and  enabled  him  to  capture  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  in  a  way  which  no  other 
author  has  been  able  to  duplicate.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  honor  such  a  truly 
great  American  personality  as  Mark 
Twain  with  a  national  day. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today 
is  a  very  proud  day  for  one  of  the 
proudest  communities  of  the  great 
State  of  Miaaourl:  Ste.  Genevieve,  the 
"Mother  City  of  the  West." 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember 
from  their  history  books.  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve was  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment to  be  established  in  the  upper 
Louisiana  territory— and  as  such,  rep- 
resents the  first  real  step  in  what 
would  later  become  the  great  west- 
ward expansion  of  this  Nation. 

And  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
landmark  community,  located  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  cele- 
brating its  250th  year  of  existence. 
Given  the  tremendous  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  community,  and  of 
this  milestone,  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri has  proclaimed  that  today,  April 
24,  be  observed  as  "Ste.  Genevieve 
Day"  by  all  Missourlans,  and  I  am 
here  to  Join  in  this  observance  and  ask 
that  this  House  recognize  not  only  this 
community's  place  in  history,  but  also 
the  dedication  of  Its  residents  In  pre- 
serving that  history. 

Later  today,  I  wlU  be  holding  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
that  tribute  and  appropriately  com- 
mend what  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  historical  treasures. 
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D  1300 
STE.  GENEVIEVE  DAY 

(Mr.    EMERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SENATE  BUDGET  COMPROMISE— 
COB4PROMISES  STUDENT  AID 

(Mr.  BIACK3I  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  compromise  thiat  is  currently 
before  the  Senate  promises  to  further 
erode  educational  opportunity  for  stu- 
(ients  who  depend  on  these  programs 
for  their  college  training. 

The  two  major  proposals— the  $8,000 
mega-<aip  on  all  Federal  student  sdd 
that  an  individual  would  be  allowed  to 
receive — and  the  means  test  to  be  Im- 
posed on  students  with  family  incomes 
between  $30,000  and  $60,000— would 
reduce  aid  to  thousands  of  needy  stu- 
dents and  their  families — especially 
those  at  private  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Consider  the  impact  of  this  proposal 
of  students  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York: 

The  $8,000  mega-cap  would  mean  a 
loss  of  $28  million  in  GSL  loans— 
which  translates  into  the  reduction  or 
loss  of  loans  to  18.260  students: 

The  means  test  required  of  students 
with  family  Incomes  between  $30,000 
and  $60,000  would  mean  a  loss  of  $105 
million— which  translates  Into  59,000 
students  having  their  loans  reduced  or 
eliminated. 


In  1978,  Congress  established  a  na- 
tional policy  of  providing  some  form  of 
aid  to  all  students  regardless  of 
income.  We  have  seen  substantial  re- 
treat from  this  position  since  1981. 

To  further  erode  the  purchasing 
power  of  student  aid  dollars— by 
taking  away  dollars— should  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  either  House  of  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  op- 
posing any  measure  that  seeks  to  cut 
these  programs  further.  The  Senate's 
compromise  on  student  aid,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  administration,  com- 
promises the  promise  of  educational 
opportunity. 


THE  BARNES-HAMILTON 
RESOLUTION  IS  MUST  READING 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Democratic  colleague  from  Colorado 
earlier  defended  ostrich  Democrats 
and  redefined  the  ostrich.  The  Barnes- 
Hamilton  resolution  represents  bipar- 
tisan ostriches  with  amnesia.  It  pro- 
vides for  surrender  to  communism  in 
Central  America,  a  unilateral  disarma- 
ment of  freedom  fighters,  and  in  fact 
Its  rejection  of  the  U.S.  Goverrmient 
as  a  legitimate  vehicle  for  aid  entitles 
anyone  who  votes  for  Barnes-Hamil- 
ton to  wear  a  button  that  instead  of 
saying  "I  Love  New  York,"  says,  "I  De- 
spise America." 

I  challenge  every  Member  to  read 
this  nine-page  resolution  before  voting 
for  it.  It  is  an  incredible  d<x:viment  of 
totally  confused  logic,  and  remarkably 
anti-America  as  a  legitimate  vehicle 
for  aid  kind  of  thinking. 


THE  BITBURG  CRISIS 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu. )     

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  began  to  circulate  a  letter 
among  my  colleagues  to  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  which  I  hope  might  con- 
tribute to  a  resolution  of  the  Bitburg 
crisis. 

It  is  clear  that  the  decision  to  visit 
Bitburg  cemetery  has  become  an  em- 
barrassment for  President  Reagan, 
awakening  deep  and  bitter  emotions 
among  thousands  of  Hol(x»ust  survi- 
vors and  eliciting  a  wave  of  criticism 
from  our  Nation's  veterans  and  Jewish 
groups.  I  do  not  believe  that  President 
Reagan  or  Chancellor  Kohl  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  47  SS  soldiers 
were  buried  at  Bitburg  when  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  visit  the  site,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  President  would  have 
made  such  a  decision  if  he  had  known 
this  fact.  At  the  moment,  the  only  re- 
maining reason  for  his  visit  to  Bitburg 
is  his  concern  for  offending  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  and  the  German  people. 


The  letter  I  am  circulating  urges 
Chancellor  Kohl  to  withdraw  his  Gov- 
ernment's invitation  to  the  President 
to  visit  Bitburg.  Instead,  it  asks  him  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  I>resident 
Reagan  to  visit  some  other  appropri- 
ate site  to  express  his  friendship  and 
respect  for  the  German  people.  Such  a 
move  would  satisfy  our  shared  goal  of 
fostering  peace  and  imderstanding  be- 
tween our  two  nations  and  would  re- 
solve a  crisis  wliich  threatens  of  create 
lasting  divisions  within  our  Nation.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  with  enough  congres- 
sional support  this  approach  to  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  will  help  contribute  to  a 
solution  to  this  crisis  and  I  invite  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  lending  their  support  to 
tills  initiative. 


WE   MUST   FOLLOW   OUR    INTEL- 
UGENCE  AND  CONSCIENCE 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  report  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  on  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  election  has  been 
issued.  I  do  not  believe  the  minority 
report  has  been  issued  yet,  so  I  have 
been  reading  the  remarks  of  the  mi- 
nority on  special  orders.  I  must  say 
thoae  remarlcs  are  riddled  with  incon- 
sistencies. 

You  know,  earlier,  the  position  of 
the  minority  was  (»unt  as  few  ballots 
as  possible:  now,  it  is  count  as  many. 
Before  it  was  no  special  election:  now 
it  is  a  special  election  at  any  cost. 
Before  it  was  apply  Indiana  law:  now. 
it  is  disregard  it.  While  some  in  the  mi- 
nority are  referring  to  the  Importance 
of  comity  in  this  House,  others  in  the 
minority  have  been  casting  aspersions 
on  the  character  of  their  Democratic 
colleagues. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  follow  our  own 
intelligence  and  our  conscience  on  this 
matter.  I  have  faith  that  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  will  do  Just  that. 


CHILI:  AMERICA'S  FOOD 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
privileged  to  introduce  legislation 
which,  although  incendiary  and 
almost  sure  to  provoke  heated  debate 
among  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
would  designate  chili  as  America's  offi- 
cial food. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  those 
who  would  place  the  turnip  at  this 
pinnacle  instead  of  chili.  We  find  no 
fault  with  their  desire  to  elevate  this 
lowly  tuber.  We  only  question  their 
good  Judgment.  There  are  those  who 
would  name  apple  pie  to  this  lofty  po- 


sition. We  think  apple  pie  makes  a 
wonderful  dessert— after  a  bowl  of 
chili.  There  are  many  wonderful  foods 
in  America  and  we  love  and  respect 
them  all.  However,  we  still  contend 
chili  enjoys  a  universal  popularity 
throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of 
this  great  land  that  is  unequaled  by 
other  American  foods. 

I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  study  carefully  the  resolution  that  I 
am  introducing  today.  After  you  have 
done  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  to 
join  me  in  this  great  movement. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE  AMTRAK 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  save 
Amtrak  by  freezing  its  funding  with 
no  inflation  increase,  plus  a  study  to 
determine  it  further,  whether  It  be 
privatization  or  whether  it  be  a  public 
sale. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  my  support  for  a  viable  rail  pas- 
senger service  is  imequivocal— I  believe 
such  service  to  be  vital  to  our  econo- 
my, to  our  security,  to  our  national 
health  and  well-being.  While  the  im- 
portance of  our  rail  passenger  system 
is  sometimes  eclipsed  by  the  orbits  of 
the  space  shuttle,  few  would  deny  the 
fact  that  almost  20  million  persons 
used  Amtrak  rail  service  in  1984  alone: 
that  Amtrak's  long-haul  passengers 
are  largely  drawn  from  the  elderly  and 
the  poor;  that  in  the  instance  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  we  will  all  be  grate- 
ful our  rail  passenger  service  was  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Reagan  administration  recently 
recommended  zero  fimdlng  for  rail 
passenger  service  in  this  country. 
While  this  President  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate a  vital  service  to  our  citizens,  the 
governments  of  every  other  major  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  affirm 
their  support  for  rail  passenger  service 
through  reasonable  rail  subsidies:  they 
provide  us  with  ample  evidence  that 
success  results  from  government  coop- 
eration and  commitment. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what 
the  basic  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  providing  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  this  country— I  will 
answer  this  question  by  sajring  the 
role  is  real.  The  role  is  Important  and 
the  role  is  substantial.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate unlimited  and  indiscriminate 
fimdlng  of  rail  passenger  service — in 
fact,  I  advocate  Just  the  opposite— I 
advocate  judicious  use  of  the  Federal 
dollar,  evidence  of  a  willingness  to 
save  taxpayer's  money,  the  need  to  cut 
back,  support  for  alternatives  to  subsi- 
dization. This  is  why  I  will  introduce  a 
bill  today  which  will  do  Just  that — it 
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will  freeze  Amtrak  fundlns  at  fiscal 
year  1985  levels  for  the  next  2  years 
and  will  study  ways  to  further  reduce 
Federal  subsidies.  Nonetheless.  I  be- 
lieve rail  passenger  service  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  country 
and  Government  support  too  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  rail  passenger 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
have  an  Interest  in  preserving  the 
Amtrak  system— many  New  Mexicans 
are  employed  by  this  service,  it  means 
$10  million  additional  to  my  economi- 
cally depressed  district  each  year,  and 
Amtrak's  trains  stop  in  five  towns  I 
have  been  elected  to  serve.  And  while  I 
have  a  personal  interest  and  commit- 
ment to  seeing  that  these  benefits  con- 
tinue, I  would  point  out  that  I  am  not 
alone— Amtrak  serves  over  500  commu- 
nities nationwide— more  than  all  the 
major  airlines  combined:  Amtrak 
serves  161  communities  that  have  no 
air  service:  Amtrak  serves  52  communi- 
ties that  have  no  bus  service:  Amtrak 
serves  29  communities  which  have  nei- 
ther air  nor  b\u  service;  and  Amtrak 
employs  21.000  people  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  administration  tells  us  it  is  com- 
mitted to  economic  growth  and  com- 
merce—how much  commerce  will 
occur  In  those  29  cities  which  will  have 
no  transportation  services  whatsoever 
when  Amtrak  is  gone?  How  much  eco- 
nomic growth  will  result  when  21.000 
people  lose  their  jobs? 

The  administration  tells  us  it  is  com- 
mitted to  national  security— how 
secure  wiU  we  be  if  we  eliminate  76.000 
rail  seats  that  could  be  used  by  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency? 

This  administration  tells  us  it  is 
committed  to  private  enterprise  and 
competition— well,  we  aU  are,  but  have 
there  been  any  takers  for  rail  passen- 
ger service? 

This  administration  professes  sup- 
port for  a  strong,  diversified  econo- 
my—how strong,  how  diversified  will 
we  be  with  no  raU  system,  no  mass 
transit  sjrstems,  no  airline  subsidies,  no 
bus  transportation,  no  Oovemment 
conunitment  to  national  transporta- 
tion needs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gauntlet  has  been 
thrown  to  the  99th  Congress— we  can 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
commitment  to  a  strong.  lean,  effi- 
cient rail  passenger  service  or  we  can 
have  none  at  alL  The  choices  are  very 
clear  and  I  urge  everyone  here  today 
to  make  that  choice  which  is  best  for 
this  country— a  rejection  of  the  sulmin- 
istratlon's  misguided  notion  that  we 
can  do  without  rail  passenger  service 
and  an  affirmation  of  our  support  for 
the  Amtrak  system. 
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(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  Bos  Mrazxk.  express  the  views 
of  so  many  of  us  about  this  pitiful  Blt- 
burg  problem. 

At  this  point  everything  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  that  needs  to  be 
said  and  Elle  Wiesel.  and  our  colleague 
Stxvx  Souutz.  said  it  all  with  grace,  re- 
straint, eloquence,  and  no  little  bit  of 
class.  At  this  point.  I  think  any  fur- 
ther President  bashing  or  administra- 
tion trashing  would  serve  no  useful 
piirpose.  The  question  is  how  do  we 
get  out  of  this  painful,  awkward,  and 
unpleasant  dilemma. 

I  Join  with  my  colleague.  Bob 
Mrazxk.  in  urging  Chancellor  Kohl  to 
exercise  some  compassion,  some  sense 
of  colleglallty  and  sensitivity  and 
invite  President  Reagan  to  recognize 
the  profound  feelings  of  sadness  and 
regret  the  American  people  could 
harbor  toward  all  war  dead,  toward  all 
soldiers  who  fell  in  battle. 

Perhaps  Chancellor  Kohl  could 
invite  our  President  to  visit  the  grave 
of  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  at 
Rondorf.  or  Pastor  Martin  NiemOller 
at  Wiesbaden,  these  two  soaring  spirits 
who  represent  the  greatness  and  mo- 
bility of  Germany  and  everything  that 
the  new  Germany  stands  for.  In  this 
way,  perhaps,  we  can  get  beyond  the 
mistakes  and  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  recent  past  and  on  to  a  fine,  full 
and  richer  relationship  with  the 
German  people. 


Oddly,  this  Is  the  same  reasoning 
VLi.  Reagan  used  in  deciding  not  to 
visit  the  death  camps  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  on  his  visit  to  Germany 
next  month.  Today.  American  Jews 
and  American  war  veterans  feel  the 
same  bitter  anguish  that  Americans  of 
Armenian  descent  felt  2  weeks  ago. 
The  anguish  that  come  from  the  real- 
ization that  their  President  would 
Ignore  their  historical  heritage  for  the 
convenience  of  today's  International 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriate  re- 
membrance of  these  horrors  of  history 
allows  all  of  us  to  put  them  in  perspec- 
tive and  to  deal  with  them  emotional- 
ly. Our  alliances  with  Germany  and 
Turkey  are  vitally  important  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  preservation  of  peace.  But, 
we  need  not  prop  them  up  with  an 
evasion  of  truth. 


REAGAN  POLICIES  REGARDING 
GENOCIDES 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  comes  as  no  sxirprise  to  me 
that  President  Reagan  chose  to  honor 
German  soldiers  killed  during  World 
War  II.  and  not  the  victims  of  the  Nazi 
sponsored  genocide  of  that  war.  until  a 
public  outcry  forced  Mr.  Reagan  to  re- 
verse himself. 

Sadly,  this  is  a  familiar  pattern.  Two 
weeks  ago.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  a  congres- 
sional resolution  to  commemorate 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century,  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide.  At  that  time.  Mr. 
Reagan  said  that  his  support  for  a  day 
of  remembrance  honoring  the  1  Vi  mil- 
lion Armenians  murdered  or  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1915  would:  "harm  relations 
with  an  Important  ally." 


NEW  FORMULA  FOR  THE 
CONTRAS 

(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  big  stories  today  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Coca-Cola  has  a  new  formula  for  its 
soft  drink,  and  President  Reagan  has  a 
new  formula  for  aiding  the  Contras. 
Both  are  a  little  sweeter,  but  each  is 
really  the  same  old  thing. 

Congress  must  not  abandon  Its  goal 
of  bringing  peace  and  reconciliations 
in  Central  America.  Because  President 
Reagan  has  not  abandoned  his  goal  of 
overthrowing  the  Nicaragiuui  Govern- 
ment. The  issue  is  startllngly  simple: 
Are  we  going  to  fund  a  war  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  another 
country?  Congress  has  said  no  to  that. 
So  when  we  vote  today,  let's  be  honest. 
Let's  cut  the  doubletalk.  Combat  boots 
and  K-ratlons  are  not  hunuuiitarian 
aid.  Let's  heal  the  wounds  of  war  in 
Central  America.  Let's  move  to  restore 
normalcy  to  that  godforsaken  country. 


KEEP  THE  HOUSE  IN  SESSION  24 
HOURS  A  DAY  EVERY  DAY 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  those  of  my 
colleagues  whose  sincerity  and  convic- 
tion lead  them  to  stay  up  for  24  hours 
debating  an  issue  of  importance  to 
them.  The  only  problem  is  that  the 
initiative  In  the  congressional  seating 
race  in  Indiana  seemed  to  have  conked 
out  around  midnight  last  night,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  this 
show  of  Insincerity  about  the  convic- 
tion and  passion  for  which  they  stayed 
up  only  24  hours  the  night  before. 


Lest  this  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  or  giving  up  on  the  cause, 
I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  let 
us  rally  around  this  issue,  and  keep 
the  House  In  session  for  24  hours 
every  day  from  now  on  until  Justice  is 
reached  In  this  matter.  Move  forward. 
If  you  need  some  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  will  do  my  best  to  try  to 
supply  them,  but  do  not  stay  up  until 
midnight  and  then  move  away  from 
this  issue  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  If 
you  are  going  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it 
right,  and  protest  this  cause  for  24 
hours. 


their  child  being  handicapped,  of  their 
chUd  being  retarded,  than  Mr.  Stock- 
man's newborn  baby  will. 


WIC  PROGRAM  IN  JEOPARDY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sad  to  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  once 
again  the  Reagan  administration, 
under  the  leadership  of  David  Stock- 
man, has  engaged  in  a  direct  attack  on 
newborn  infants  and  their  mothers. 

We  find  that  once  again,  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  and 
in  spite  of  direct  directions  from  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Committee 
that  they  were  to  spend  money  for  the 
Women,  Infants  and  Children's  Pro- 
gram, the  leading  program  that  we 
have  to  diminish  the  incidence  of 
mental  retardation,  of  birth  defects,  of 
handicapped  children,  and  even  more 
importantly,  of  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality in  this  country,  we  now  discover 
that  once  again  this  administration  is 
falling  to  send  the  money  so  that 
these  women  who  have  been  certified 
at  high  nutritional  risk,  at  great  risk 
of  giving  birth  to  a  less  than  perfect 
child,  are  once  again  being  thrown  off 
of  the  roUs.  Their  pregnancy  wUl  not 
stop  because  this  administration  decid- 
ed not  to  put  forth  the  money.  Their 
pregnancy  does  not  know  fiscal  years, 
it  does  not  know  continuing  resolu- 
tions. 

So  what  we  now  have  Is  this  adminis- 
tration taking  direct  actions  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  children  In  this 
coimtry  who  will  be  bom  with  birth 
defects,  who  will  be  bom  at  low  birth 
weight,  children  who  will  not  have  the 
same  opportunity  at  success  in  the 
American  society  as  others.  This  is  a 
direct  onslaught.  They  make  It  with 
absolute  foreknowledge  of  the  detri- 
mental impact  that  they  will  provide 
to  these  women  and  to  these  children. 

I  would  hope  again  that  the  Con- 
gress would  rally,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
both  Republicans  and  Dem(x:rats.  to 
tell  Mr.  Stockman,  who  is  also  waiting 
for  his  first  child.  He  is  hoping  for  a 
healthy  pregnancy.  I  would  hope  he 
would  understand  that  each  and  every 
mother  and  father  of  these  children  is 
hoping  for  that,  but  they  wUl  have  a 
far  greater  risk  of  their  child  dying,  of 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  136  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  247). 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (HJ^.  Res.  247)  to  pro- 
vide U.S.  assistance  to  foster  peace  and 
nurture  democratic  institutions 
throughout  Central  America  with  Mr. 
BROwif  of  California  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

a  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolutiop  136,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  joint  resolution  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
247  Is  as  foUows: 

H.J.  Rks.  247 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confrrett  attembled, 

SECTION  I.  UNFTED  STATES  SUPPORT  FOR  PEACE 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  United  States  desires  peace  in 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Central  America. 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  encourage  all  combatants  to  estab- 
lish a  ceasefire  and  come  together  in  peace 
negotiations  in  order  to  resolve  the  internal 
Nlcaraguan  conflict,  nurture  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  that  country,  and  promote 
peace  and  stability,  as  part  of  a  regional  set- 
tlement through  the  Contadora  process  or 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(2)  The  countries  of  Central  America, 
working  through  the  Contadora  process, 
have  agreed  to  21  principles  (set  forth  in  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives  issued 
on  September  9,  1983)  which  provide  an  ap- 
propriate framework  for  achieving  peace 
and  security  In  the  region. 

(3)  Combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua  have  expressed  In  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua and  throughout  the  region.  United 
States  policy  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age these  goals,  Including  through  the  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

(4)  There  are  disturbing  trends  in  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  and  domestic  policies,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  curtail- 
ment of  Individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  media; 


(B)  the  subordination  of  military.  Judicial, 
and  Internal  security  funcU<ms  to  the  ruling 
political  party; 

(C)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  close 
military  ties  with  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  iU  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and  the  continu- 
ing military  buUdup  that  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors consider  threatening;  and 

(D)  the  SandinisU  government's  efforts  to 
export  its  influence  and  ideology. 

(5)  The  Ck>ngres8  will  continue  to  monitor 
developments  in  Nicaragua  to  determine 
whether  progress  is  being  made  to  curtail 
these  disturbing  trends.  Such  progress  will 
be  a  key  element  In  congressional  consider- 
ation of  future  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance requirements  In  the  region. 

(0)  If  the  Congress  detennines  that 
progress  is  t>eing  made  toward  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  democraUc  institutions  in 
Nicaragua,  consideration  will  be  given  to  Ini- 
tiating a  number  of  economic  and  develop- 
ment programs,  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(A)  trade  concessions. 

(B)  Peace  Corps  programs, 

(C)  technical  asslsfince. 

(D)  health  services,  and 

(E)  agricultural  development. 

(7)  Should  Nicaragtia  not  address  the  con- 
cerns described  in  paragraph  (4),  the  United 
States  has  several  means  to  address  this 
challenge  to  peace  and  stability  In  the 
region.  Including  political,  diplomatic,  and 
econmnlc  meana  In  addition,  the  United 
SUtes— 

(A)  should  through  appropriate  regional 
organisations,  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  seek  to  maint^tn  multilat- 
eral pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  address  these 
concerns; 

(B)  should,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  supporting  any  sanc- 
tions adopted  by  such  an  organisation:  and 

(C)  should  consider  the  imposition  of 
trade  sanctions. 

(8)  In  sssfsslng  whether  or  not  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  achieving  these  goals, 
the  Ck>ngress  will  expect,  within  the  context 
of  a  regional  settlement— 

(A)  the  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua; 

(B)  the  end  to  Sandlnlsta  support  for  in- 
siugendes  in  other  countries  In  the  region, 
including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  the  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  in  El  Salvador 

(C)  restoration  of  individual  liberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  media;  and 

(D)  progress  toward  internal  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  pliualistic  democratic  system. 

(0)  The  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  human  rights  violations  by  both  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  and  the  armed  oppo- 
sition groups. 

SEC  Z.  PROHOrnON  ON  FUNDING  FOR  mUTART 
OR  PARAWUTARY  OPKRATION8  IN 
NICARAGUA. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  section 
80M(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  198S  (ss  contained  in  sec- 
Uon  101  of  Public  Law  98-473)  shall  contin- 
ue In  effect  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
until  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
repealing  that  prohibition. 

SEC.  S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  IMPLKMENTATION  OF  A 
CONTAOORA  AGREEMENT  AND  HU- 
MANTTARIAN  AB8I8TANCB  FOR  RKFU- 
GEES. 

(a)  IXPLKIfKirTATIOll  OP  COHTADORA  AcRla- 

KBrr.— During  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Presi- 
dent may  aUocate  $4,000,000,  which  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
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meat  to  the  Contadorm  n«tlons  (Mexico. 
PmnanuL,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela)  for  ex- 
penaes  arising  from  Implementation  of  an 
agreement  among  the  countries  of  Central 
America  baaed  on  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  9.  1083.  Includ- 
ing peacekeeping,  verification,  and  monitor- 
ing systems. 

(b)  HniiAinTAaiAii  AaurrAxcx  roa  Rxru- 
oxn.— During  flacal  year  IMS.  the  President 
may  make  available  up  to  tlO.000.000  for 
the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Nlcarmguan  refu- 
gees who  are  outside  of  Nicaragua,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  groups  opposing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  by  armed  force.  Such  assist- 
ance may  t>e  provided  only  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  only  upon  Its  determina- 
tion that  such  assistance  Is  necessary  to 
meet  humanitarian  needs  of  those  refugees. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  to  those  organi- 
sations In  kind  rather  than  In  cash.  Assist- 
ance may  not  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  the  Intent  of  provisioning  combat 
forces. 

(c)  Warra  op  Lawb.— Assistance  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  except  that 
secUon  &31(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  IMl  (prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
military  or  paramilitary  purposes)  shall 
apply  to  any  assistance  under  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  SouKci  OP  PoKss.— Funds  used  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  derived  from  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  (relating  to  development  assistance) 
or  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  or  section  2(b)  (relating  to 
the  "Itlgratlon  and  Refugee  Assistance"  ac- 
count) or  section  2(c)  (relating  to  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund)  of  the  MigraUon  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1M3. 

aac  «.  KEPOsn  to  tux  concriss. 

No  less  frequently  than  once  every  3 
months,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  report— 

(1)  describing  any  actions  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government,  and  the  groups  opposing 
that  government  by  armed  force,  which 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  to  nurture  democratic  institutions  in 
Nlcaragvia: 

(2)  describing  the  status  of  the  Contadora 
process  and  United  States  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  In  Nicaragua  and  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict; 

(3)  containing  an  accounting  of  any  funds 
used  under  section  3  for  Implementation  of 
a  Contadora  agreement  or  for  humanitarian 
assistance  for  refugees;  and 

(4)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  future  United  States  policies  re- 
garding Nicaragua. 

8CC  t.  PRESIDENTIAL  REQl'EST  POR  ALTHORrTY 
WfTH  RESPECT  TO  NICARAGUA. 

(a)  PRXsionfTiAL  RxQuxsT.— On  or  after 
October  I.  IMS.  the  President  may  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  request  for  authority  to 
take  specified  actions  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

(b)  OoifCRESsiORAL  Action  oh  PRXSiom- 
TXAL  RxQUKST.— A  Joint  resolution  which 
grants  the  President  the  authority  to  take 
those  actions  specified  In  the  request  sub- 


mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures contained  in  section  80M(c)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1985  (as  contained  In  section  101  of  Public 
Law  98-473).  except  that  references  in  that 
section  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  each  House  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  appropriate  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  each  House.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "Joint  resolution" 
means  only  a  Joint  resolution  introduced 
after  the  Congress  receives  the  President's 
request  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows:  That  the  Congress  hereby  au- 
thorize the  President,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  take  those  actions 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which  are  speci- 
fied In  the  request  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  Public  Law  09-  .".  with 
the  public  law  number  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion Inserted  In  the  blank. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  In  order  except  the  following 
amendments,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read,  shall  be  con- 
sidered only  In  the  following  order, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment: First,  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
CoitGRZssioitAL  RscoRo  of  April  22. 
1985,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative Hamilton  of  (ndiana;  and  said 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative 
Hamilton  and  a  member  opposed 
thereto:  and  second,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  In 
the  CoNGRXSSioNAL  RECORD  of  April  22, 
1985.  by.  and  If  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative MicHXL  or  his  designee,  and  said 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative 
MicHKL  or  his  designee  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
rise? 

AMBfOMKNT  Of  THX  MATURE  OP  A  StrBSTinm 
OPPERES  ST  MR.  HAMILTON 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pursuant  to  the  rules,  I  offer  sui 
amendment  in  the  natiuv  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  Is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  UNTTED  STATES  91'PPORT  POR  PEACE 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  fol 
lowing: 

(1)  The  United  States  desires  peace  In 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Central  America. 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  encourage  all  combatants  to  estab- 
lish a  ceasefire  and  come  together  in  peace 
negotiations  In  order  to  resolve  the  internal 
Nlcaraguan  conflict,  nurture  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  that  country,  and  promote 
peace  and  stability,  as  part  of  a  regional  set- 


tlement through  the  Contadora  process  or 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(2)  The  countries  of  Central  America, 
working  through  the  Contadora  process, 
have  agreed  to  31  principles  (set  forth  in  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives  Issued 
on  September  0.  1083)  which  provide  an  ap- 
propriate framework  for  achieving  peace 
and  security  in  the  region. 

(3)  Combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict hi  Nicaragua  have  expressed  in  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua and  throughout  the  region.  United 
States  policy  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age these  goals.  Including  through  the  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua. 

(4)  There  are  disturbing  trends  in  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  and  domestic  policies,  Indud- 
Ing- 

(A)  the  Sandlnlsta  governments  curtail- 
ment of  Individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  media: 

(B)  the  subordination  of  military,  Judicial, 
and  Internal  secvirity  functions  to  the  ruling 
political  party; 

(C)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  close 
military  ties  with  Cuba,  the  Sovfet  Union, 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and  the  continu- 
ing military  buildup  that  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors consider  threatening:  and 

(D)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  efforts  to 
export  Its  influence  and  Ideology. 

(5)  The  Congress  will  continue  to  monitor 
developments  in  Nicaragua  to  determine 
whether  progress  Is  being  made  to  curtail 
these  disturbing  trends.  Such  progress  will 
be  a  key  element  In  congressional  consider- 
ation of  future  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance requirements  in  the  region. 

(S)  If  the  Congress  determines  that 
progress  Is  being  made  toward  peace  and  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions  In 
Nicaragua,  consideration  will  be  given  to  ini- 
tiating a  number  of  economic  and  develop- 
ment programs,  including  but  not  limited 
to— 

(A)  trade  concessions. 

(B)  Peace  Corps  programs, 

(C)  technical  assistance. 

(D)  health  services,  and 

(E)  agricultural  development. 

(7)  Should  Nicaragua  not  address  the  con- 
cerns described  In  paragraph  (4),  the  United 
States  has  several  means  to  address  this 
challenge  to  peace  and  stability  In  the 
region,  including  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  means.  In  addition,  the  United 
SUtes— 

(A)  should  through  appropriate  regional 
organisations,  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  seek  to  maintain  multilat- 
eral pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  address  these 
concerns; 

(B)  should.  If  called  upon  to  do  so.  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  supporting  any  sanc- 
tions adopted  by  such  an  organization:  and 

(C)  should  consider  the  imposition  of 
trade  sanctions. 

(8)  In  assessing  whether  or  not  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  achieving  these  goals, 
the  Congress  will  expect,  within  the  context 
of  a  regional  settlment— 

(A)  the  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua; 

(B)  the  end  to  Sandlnlsta  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries  in  the  region. 
Including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  the  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  in  El  Salvador; 

(C)  restoration  of  Individual  liberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  media:  and 


(D)  progress  toward  internal  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  pluralistic  democratic  ssrstem. 

(0)  The  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  human  rights  violations  by  both  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  and  the  armed  oppo- 
sition groups. 

SBC  L  PROHISmON  OP  PUNDING  POR  MIUTAKY 
OR  PAKAMILffARY  0PKKAT10N8  IN 
NICARAGUA 

The  prohibition  contained  In  section 
80M<a)  of  the  Department  of  E>efense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1085  (as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  Public  Law  08-473)  shall  contin- 
ue in  effect  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
until  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
repealing  that  prohibition 

SBC  a.  ASSISTANCE  POR  IMPLmKNTATION  OP  A 
CONTADORA  ACRBBMBNT  AND  HU- 
MANfrABIAN  ASSISTANCE  POR  REPU- 
GKE8. 

(a)  Implementation  op  Contadora  Aorxs- 
MKNT.— During  fiscal  year  IMS.  the  Presi- 
dent may  allocate  H.OOO.OOO,  which  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Contadora  nations  (Mexico. 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela)  for  ex- 
penses arising  from  Implementation  of  an 
agreement  among  the  countries  of  Central 
America  based  on  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  0.  1083.  includ- 
ing peacekeeping,  verification,  and  monitor- 
ing systems. 

(b)  Humanitarian  Assistance  por  Repu- 
OEBS.— During  fiscal  year  108S,  the  President 
may  make  available  up  to  1 10.000,000  for 
the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Nlcaraguan  refu- 
gees who  are  outside  of  Nicaragua,  regard- 
leas  of  whether  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  groups  opposing  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  by  armed  force.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  only  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  only  upon  Its  determina- 
tion that  such  assistance  Is  necessary  to 
meet  humanitarian  needs  of  those  refugees. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  as- 
sistance should  be  provided  to  those  Organi- 
zations in  kind  rather  than  in  cash.  Assist- 
ance may  not  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  the  Intent  of  provisioning  combat 
forces. 

(c)  Waiver  op  Laws.- Assistance  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  except  that 
section  531(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  IMl  (prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
military  or  paramilitary  purposes)  shall 
apply  to  any  assistance  under  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  Source  op  Pitnds.- Funds  used  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  derived  from  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  (relating  to  development  assistance) 
or  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  or  section  2(b)  (relating  to 
the  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  ac- 
count) or  section  2(c)  (relating  to  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1M2. 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS. 

No  less  frequently  than  once  every  3 
months,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  report— 

(1)  describing  any  actions  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta goverrunent.  and  the  groups  opposing 
that  government  by  armed  force,  which 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  to  nurture  democratic  institutions  in 
Nicaragua; 


(3)  describing  the  status  of  the  Contadora 
process  and  United  States  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  In  Nicaragua  and  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict; 

(3)  containing  an  accounting  of  any  funds 
used  under  section  3  for  Implementlon  of  a 
Contadora  agreement  or  for  humanitarian 
assistance  for  refugees;  and 

(4)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  future  United  States  policies  re- 
garding Nicaragua. 

SBC  (  PRB8IOENTLAL  RBQUB8T  POR  AUTBORmr 
Wrra  RBSPBCT  TO  NICARAGUA 

(a)  Presiorntial  Request.— On  or  after 
October  1,  1B8S.  the  President  may  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  request  for  authority  to 
take  specified  actions  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

(b)  Congressional  Action  on  Presiden- 
tial Request.— A  Joint  resolution  which 
grants  the  President  the  authority  to  take 
those  actions  specified  in  the  request  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures contained  in  section  8068(c)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1085  (as  contained  in  section  101  of  Public 
Law  08-473),  except  that  references  in  that 
section  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  each  House  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  appropriate  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  each  House.  For  puri>08e8  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "Joint  resolution" 
means  only  a  Joint  resolution  introduced 
after  the  Congress  receives  the  President's 
request  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  hereby  au- 
thorizes the  President,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  to  take  those  actions 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which  are  speci- 
fied In  the  request  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  Public  Law  09-  .".  with 
the  public  law  number  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion Inserted  in  the  blank. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  136,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  will  be  recognized  for  I 
hour,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  move  toward  a  negotiated  so- 
lution which  will  protect  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  Cen- 
tral America: 

It  deemphasizes  a  military  approach. 
It  encourages  a  ceasefire. 

It  prohibits  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras,  ujitil  Congress  acts  otherwise. 

It  encourages  a  regional  approach  to 
peace.  It  encourages  the  Contadora 
pr(x:ess  and  the  use  of  the  OAS. 

It  encourages  diplomacy.  It  encour- 
ages bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

It  offers  incentives  to  Nicaragua  If  it 
conducts  itself  in  a  way  which  pro- 
motes peace  said  development. 

It  promises  sanctions  if  it  does  not. 


It  makes  available  humanitarian  aid 
for  the  refugees  of  the  conflict 
through  international  groups. 

It  provides  for  a  Presidential  report, 
congressional  monitoring,  and  an  as- 
sured reconsideration  of  policy  in  light 
of  changing  circumstances. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  share  common 
goals.  We  want  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  want  national  reconciliation  in 
Nicaragua.  We  want  the  removal  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  advisers. 
We  want  Nicaragua  to  stop  its  exces- 
sive military  buildup,  and  its  destablli- 
zatlon  of  the  region. 

The  question  before  us  Is  how  best 
to  achieve  these  goals.  Until  recently, 
the  President  has  favored  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent has  changed  his  views  and  favors 
U.S.  assistance  for  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Contras.  That  is 
a  significant  change  and  the  President 
is  to  be  commended  for  it.  That 
change  has  altered  the  entire  nature 
of  the  debate,  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
for  the  better. 

The  question  before  us  today,  thus, 
is  no  longer  about  continuing  military 
assistance.  It  is  about  what  form  this 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance 
will  take: 

What  agencies  will  administer  this 
aid: 

What  kinds  of  oversight  and  ac- 
countability provisions  will  exist  to 
Insure  that  this  assistance  is  for  truly 
humanitarian  purposes;  and 

Whether  f imds  shall  be  available  for 
the  Contadora  process. 

These  are  narrower  questions  than 
the  previous  issue  before  us  concern- 
ing whether  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  fimd  a  covert  action 
against  Nicaragua. 

The  $14  million  under  discussion 
today  is  a  relatively  small  sum  of 
money,  but  the  shift  In  policy  by  the 
President  away  from  military  and 
toward  economic  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, can  be  a  key  signal  of  the 
future  direction  of  U.S.  policy. 

This  amendment  would: 

Provide  $4  million  for  exiienses  aris- 
ing from  the  implementation  of  a  Con- 
tadora agreement,  such  as  expenses 
for  peacekeeping,  verification,  and 
monitoring  systems; 

Provide  $10  million  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  refugees  who  are  outside 
of  Nicaragua,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  associated  with  the  Contras. 
This  assistance  may  be  provided  only 
through  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  upon  the 
determination  of  such  organizations 
that  the  assistance  is  necessary  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  and  may  not  be 
provided  for  the  provisioning  of 
combat  units; 

Require  that  the  President  must 
report  to  the  Congress  every  3  months 
on  progress  made  in  achieving  the  ob- 
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Jectives  of  the  resolution  and  on  any 
expenditure  of  funds  under  the  resolu- 
tion and  may,  under  expedited  proce- 
dures, request  further  action  by  the 
Congress  any  time  after  October  1, 
1985: 

Continue  in  effect  the  prohibition  of 
funding  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua; 

Support  a  cease-fire  in  Nicaragua, 
peace  negotiations  and  a  regional  set- 
tlement of  the  conflicts  in  Central 
America  through  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess or  the  Organization  of  American 
States: 

Notes  the  disturbing  trends  in  Nicar- 
agua's domestic  and  foreign  policies, 
set  up  a  procedure  for  monitoring 
those  trends  and  make  curtailment  of 
them  a  key  element  in  future  congres- 
sional decisions: 

Call  for  consideration  of  economic 
and  development  programs  for  Nicara- 
gua and  technical  and  trade  assistance 
should  progress  be  made  in  bringing 
peace  and  democracy  to  that  troubled 
nation:  and 

Call  for  consideration  of  political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  steps  by  the 
United  States  unilaterally  and 
through  the  OAS  should  progress  not 
be  made  by  Nicaragua  In  addressing 
these  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  em- 
bodying a  constructive  new  policy  for 
peace  in  Central  America,  deserves 
strong  support  for  several  reasons: 

First,  this  proposal  is  bipartisan  pro- 
posal. It  Is  cosponsored  by  three 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans.  We 
contend  today  over  the  one  major 
aspect  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
America  on  which  there  is  no  consen- 
sus. But  that  obscures  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  months 
toward  a  consensus  on  Central  Ameri- 
can policy.  Following  the  constructive 
contribution  of  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion and  of  others,  there  is  today  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  Central  America  to  the  United 
States,  of  the  social  and  economic  dep- 
rivation which  has  existed  there,  of 
the  external  threat,  and  of  the  need  to 
provide  both  economic  and  security  as- 
sistance to  friends  in  the  area. 

Tet,  on  Nicaragua  there  are  deep  di- 
visions. 

This  amendment  is  sponsored  by 
Members  with  a  variety  of  views  and 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  Central 
America  in  an  effort  to  get  beyond  the 
deep  divisions  which  have  plagued 
Central  American  policy  and  get  the 
United  States  behind  regional  peace 
efforts  and  negotiations  sumed  at  na- 
tional reconciliation  in  Nicaragua.  It  is 
an  effort  to  help  build  on  the  emerg- 
ing consensus  on  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America. 

Second,  this  amendment  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a  regional  peace  set- 
tlement. 

U.S.  efforts  alone  will  not  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  Central  Amer- 


ica. We  must  work  with,  and  have  the 
support  of,  our  friends  in  the  area. 
U.S.  policy  should  be  directed  toward 
promoting  regional  peace  and  stability 
through  the  Contadora  process.  This 
amendment  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  U.S.  goals 
in  Central  America  is  through  close 
coordination  with  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries and  the  other  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  region. 

The  Contadora  countries  believe 
that  they  are  now  close  to  achieving  a 
regional  peace  settlement,  according 
to  President  Betancur  of  Colombia.  As 
a  sign  of  our  addltlotuJ  commitment 
to  the  diplomatic  process,  this  resolu- 
tion provides  $4  lolllion  for  expenses 
arising  from  implementation  of  an 
agreement  among  the  countries  of 
Central  America  based  on  the  Conta- 
dora principles. 

There  does  not  exist,  at  present,  an 
established  Contadora  administrative 
unit  capable  of  receiving  funds  to  im- 
plement such  an  agreement,  but  the 
Contadora  nations  have  over  100  dip- 
lomats worlilng  on  a  Central  America 
agreement.  Costs  will  be  associated 
with  peacekeeping,  verification  and 
monitoring  provisions  of  any  regional 
peace  settlement. 

We  do  not  now  know  the  precise 
costs  associated  with  implementing 
agreements  or  how  much  of  them  the 
United  States  will  be  expected  to  pay. 
However,  we  believe  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  and  encourage  Con- 
tadora diplomacy.  The  $4  million  is 
seed  money  for  peace.  It  is  a  tangible 
demonstration  of  our  commitment  to 
support  regional  diplomatic  efforts 
toward  a  peace  agreement. 

Third,  this  proposal  shifts  the  em- 
phasis of  UJS.  policy  away  from  mili- 
tary options  to  the  pursuit  of  nonmlll- 
tary,  diplomatic,  political  and  econom- 
ic strategies. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  the  view 
that  we  have  not  fully  pursued  avail- 
able diplomatic,  economic  and  political 
options. 

The  amendment  provides  for  tough- 
minded  diplomacy.  It  encourages  the 
United  States  to  take  its  case  and  its 
evidence  to  the  OAS.  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Contadora  nations.  It 
encourages  a  regional  settlement  with 
the  involvement  of  the  Contadora 
coimtries  and  other  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  region. 

By  deemphasizlng  military  options 
and  allowing  time  for  negotiations,  the 
amendment  tests  the  stated  desire  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  to 
pursue  negotiations  with  the  Conta- 
dora countries  and  the  resiunption  of 
bUateral  talks  with  the  United  States. 
Negotiations  among  the  parties  to  the 
internal  conflict  in  Nicaragua  will  not 
be  easy,  but  that  is  the  whole  point  of 
negotiations.  If  there  were  no  dis- 
agreements, negotiations  would  not  be 
necessary. 


If  negotiations  do  stall  or  if  Nicara- 
gua's disturbing  policies  continue,  the 
United  States  has  several  policy  op- 
tions it  can  pursue  which  can  make 
life  difficult  for  the  Sandinistas.  These 
Include: 

Strengthening  the  defense  capabili- 
ties of  Nicaragua's  neighbors: 

Taking  political  and  economic  steps 
against  Nicaragua  in  conjunction  with 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan:  and 

Acting  through  regional  security 
mechanisms  and  in  cooperation  with 
our  friends  in  the  region. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  been 
unable  to  pursue  these  alternatives  ef- 
fectively because  our  friends  and  allies 
are  reluctant  to  support  our  efforts 
while  we  support  the  covert  war 
against  Nicaragua. 

The  amendment  does  not  preclude, 
at  a  later  date,  the  consideration  said 
pursuit  of  military  options  against 
Nicaragua.  Those  military  options 
should  be  a  choice  of  last  resort,  not 
the  means  early  employed,  in  U.S. 
policy. 

It  is  my  view  that  measured  nonmlll- 
tary  policies  to  protect  and  promote 
U.S.  interests,  in  conjunction  with  the 
broad-based  regional  diplomatic  proc- 
ess, offer  the  best  hope  to  achieve  re- 
gional peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  is  balanced. 
It  seeks  to  put  equal  pressuires  on  all 
parties  to  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua. 

This  amendment: 

Puts  equal  pressure  on  all  sides  of 
the  internal  Nlcaraguan  conflict  to 
enter  a  negotiating  process  to  achieve 
national  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua 
and  promote  a  pluirallstic,  democratic 
system  in  that  nation; 

It  expresses  our  deep  concern  about 
the  disturbing  external  influences  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  conduct  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan Government: 

It  criticizes  both  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  groups  opposing  the  Sandinistas 
on  human  rights;  and 

It  provides  Incentives  for  Nicaragua 
if  its  conduct  changes  in  ways  the 
United  States  considers  important  for 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  area, 
and  sanctions  if  it  does  not. 

Because  this  balanced  approach  puts 
pressure  on  all  parties,  it  has  a  more 
realistic  chance  of  promoting  a  negoti- 
ating process.  No  government  wants  to 
negotiate  with  a  gun  at  its  head  or 
when  its  opponents  have  Incentives  for 
negotiations  to  fall. 

We  must  be  both  fair— and  tough- 
in  our  approach.  That  balance  is  in 
this  amendment  and  that  combination 
is  more  likely  to  win  the  respect  and 
support  of  other  states  in  the  region 
and  around  the  world.  The  military 
action  denied  us  that  respect  and  sup- 
port. 

We  all  have  our  objections  to  Nicara- 
gua's policies  and  doubts  about  dealing 
with  the  Sandlnista  government.  But 
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if  pressures  and  incentives  are  to  work 
on  that  government,  there  must  be 
time  to  begin  a  negotiating  process 
and  the  abtence  of  undue  and  unbal- 
anced pressure  on  the  parties.  This 
resolution  provides  that  time  and  bal- 
ance. 

It  also  tells  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment, that  if  they  do  not  grasp  the  op- 
portunity offered,  the  United  States 
will  pursue  policies  that  wiU  make  life 
even  more  difficult  for  them. 

Fifth,  this  proposal  provides  for  the 
humanitarian  relief  of  refugees. 

There  are  growing  numbers  of  refu- 
gees outside  of  Nicaragua,  and  these 
people  need  help. 

People  who  are  in  need  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  should  be  helped, 
and  that  aid  should  be  provided  on  a 
nonpolitical  basis.  The  $10  million  in 
this  proposal  is  not  intended  to  help 
carry  on  a  war.  It  does  not  provide 
food  and  medicine  and  clothing  to  the 
Contras  so  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  other  sources  can  be  used  to 
carry  on  the  war.  It  is  intended  to  help 
those  who  have  been  victims  of  the 
war.  This  aid  is  to  be  provided  regard- 
less of  whether  refugees  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  groups  opposing  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  by  armed 
force. 

To  Insure  that  this  humanitarian  as- 
sistance reaches  those  in  need,  the  ve- 
hicles for  its  provision  are  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Both  of  these  organizations 
have  long  assistance  in  refugee  assist- 
ance and  in  this  region.  This  assist- 
ance would  be  provided  according  to 
the  standard  procedures  under  which 
these  organizations  normally  operate. 
These  procedures  include  that  aid 
cannot  be  provided  to  armed  groups  or 
individuals. 

Sixth,  this  proposal  provides  for  Ex- 
ecutive reporting  and  congressional 
review  of  policy  to  determine  what  ad- 
ditional steps  are  necessary,  as  circum- 
stances change. 

Should  the  diplomatic  process  not 
move  forward,  the  Congress  will  weigh 
that  fact  heavily.  The  Congress  will 
consider  carefully  which  parties  have 
been  helpful  in  advancing  peace  and 
which  parties  have  been  a  hindrance. 

Congressional  ability  to  reopen  this 
issue  at  a  later  date  is  an  Important 
signal,  and  incentive,  to  all  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

The  Sandinistas  would  know  that  if 
they  did  not  participate  in  such  a 
dialog,  they  will  have  strengthened 
the  case  for  aid  to  the  Contras. 

The  Contras  would  know  that  their 
own  good  faith  efforts,  as  well  as  their 
willingness  to  address  human  rights 
violations,  would  be  carefully  moni- 
tored by  Congress. 

This  process  of  report  and  review 
will  build  restraint  and  incentives  into 
the  process.  At  each  step,  as  circimi- 
stances  unfold,  the  Congress  will  have 


an  opportunity  to  review  and  adjust 
its  policy. 

Under  this  amendment  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  must  work 
together  in  future  consideration  of 
policy.  Neither  can  proceed  alone,  but 
the  executive  branch  will  have  the  as- 
surance that  Congress  will  not  be  able 
to  delay  action  because  of  expedited 
procedures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROOMraLP]  rise? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  ill-advised 
amendment,  and  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htdx]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtielo]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man yields  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htde]^ 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  noticed 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  said  that  this  legislation  will 
facilitate  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  OAS  and  the  Contadora  countries. 
I  wonder  why  we  do  not  bring  it  to  the 
World  Court.  Everyone  seems  to  think 
the  World  Court  is  so  great,  with  its 
Soviet  Judge,  with  its  Iranian  Judge, 
and  with  its  Judge  from  Communist 
Poland.  That  would  be  a  great  place  to 
bring  this  controversy.  But  I  digress. 

Now.  all  problems,  someone  said,  are 
caused  by  solutions,  and  this  legisla- 
tive solution  certainly  creates  a  lot  of 
problems.  The  Democratic  Party's  felt 
need  for  an  alternative  has  produced 
this  bizarre  creature.  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect, but  this  biU  reminds  me  of  a  dog 
with  emotional  problems.  It  barks  at 
its  friends  and  wags  its  tall  at  its  en- 
emies. It  says,  with  Communists,  pres- 
sure won't  work,  so  let's  kill  them  with 
kindness." 

WeU,  I  sit  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  sit  at  the  feet  of 
some  great  statesmen,  and  one  to 
whom  I  pay  strict  attention  on  that 
committee  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz],  who  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  $5  million 
in  military  aid  to  the  non-Communist 
resistance  in  Cambodia. 

D  1330 

One  of  the  things  he  said  during  the 
markup,  which  I  have  almost  commit- 
ted to  memory,  is  as  follows: 

And  while  It's  very  true  that  ultimately 
the  Vietnamese  might  react  with  more 
force,  everybody  recognises  that  there  is  no 
way  the  non-Communist  resistance  Is  ever 
going  to  force  Vietnam  out.  That's  clearly 
impoulble.  But  what  la  possible  Is  that  an 
increasingly  effective  resistance,  by  Increas- 
ing the  price  Vietnam  has  to  pay  for  their 
occupation  of  Cambodia,  might  induce  the 
Vietnamese  to  agree  to  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Now,  this  legislation  is  not  benign.  It 
is  not  even  merely  cosmetic.  It  Is  not 


huff  and  puff,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said  last  night. 

This  legislation  does  direct  and 
deadly  damage  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua.  It  is  retreat.  It 
is  disarmament.  It  is  surrender.  How 
you  are  going  to  have  tough-minded 
diplomacy,  having  vacated  the  field  al- 
together boggles  the  mind.  It  turns 
freedom  fighters  into  refugees,  into 
exiles  from  their  own  country  and,  of 
course,  they  can  live  on  the  handouts 
that  the  United  Nations  decides  to  let 
them  have. 

It  does  nothing  to  encourage  the 
Sandinistas  to  stop  their  internal  re- 
pression, their  external  subversion  or 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  It  throws  in 
the  towel.  It  nms  up  the  white  flag 
and  signals  the  Sandinistas  to  consoli- 
date their  revolution.  It  tells  them 
they  do  not  need  the  pretense  of  plu- 
ralism now.  It  helps  them  squeeze 
smaller  the  available  space  that  the 
democratic  opposition  might  have  In 
Nicaragua. 

Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  must  be 
saying,  "With  friends  like  this,  who 
needs  enemies?" 

Do  we  really  want  to  transform 
them  into  a  giant  refugee  camp,  an- 
other Lebanon?  Do  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  want  to  yield  their  sover- 
eignty to  the  UJf.  Commissioner  on 
Refugees  or  to  the  Red  Cross? 

And  the  appropriation  to  the  Conta- 
dora group  of  $4  million  to  implement 
a  peace  treaty  is  a  triumph  of  hope 
over  commonsense,  since  this  bill  en- 
courages surrender,  disarmament,  and 
permanently  decapitates  the  Contras 
by  permanently  prohibiting  military 
assistance  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance, no  matter  what. 

How  in  the  world  are  they  going  to 
have  any  incentives  to  negotiate?  We 
offer  those  of  whom  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  said  we  owe  a  "decent 
concern."  we  offer  them  disarmament, 
surrender,  and  refugee  status.  We  turn 
Central  America  into  an  area  of  guar- 
anteed instability,  which  is  a  euphen- 
ism  for  concentration  camps  for  thou- 
sands of  refugees. 

This  is  not  mere  indifference.  This  is 
despair.  This  is  disaster  and  it  says  to 
people  willing  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  freedom.  "We  won't  help  you 
fight,  but  well  help  you  flee.  If  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica  won't  accept 
you,  let's  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
buy  you  some  boats."  Then  our  pull- 
out  will  have  created  boat  people  in 
this  hemisphere  as  well  as  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute, of  which  I  am  an  original  cospon- 
sor.  As  a  one-time  supporter  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Contras  let  me 
explain  why  my  thinking  has  changed. 
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and  why  I  support  only  humanitarian 
aid  at  this  time. 

The  originally  stated  goal  of  UJS.  aid 
to  the  Contras  was  to  help  slow  the 
flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Sal- 
vador—a goal  which  is  as  sound  today 
as  it  was  at  the  onset.  With  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  mining  of  the  Nicaraguan 
harbors  it  took  no  great  imaglnaiton 
to  realize  that  the  reasons  for  aid  had 
been  broadened  far  beyond  what  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
had  originally  been  told.  And  this  was 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  in  danger 
the  lives  and  property  of  Nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States  whose 
ships  frequent  Nicaraguan  ports— 
hardly  a  way  to  build  international 
support  for  the  Central  American  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States.  My  change 
of  view  on  Contra  aid  dates  from  the 
disclosure  of  the  mining. 

My  concern  deepened  with  the  re- 
ports—growing in  frequency— of  al- 
leged atrocities  committed  by  Contras 
against  unarmed  citizens.  Many  specif- 
ic allegations  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  constituents,  both  lay  and 
clergy,  who  are  respected  citizens  in 
my  community.  Frankly,  I  don't  know 
whether  these  allegations  are  true  or 
not.  Upon  inquiry  both  to  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration. I  was  advised  that  no 
comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  accu- 
racy of  these  charges  have  been  made 
by  our  Government.  That  to  me  is 
simply  unacceptable.  I  can  think  of  no 
higher  priority  than  assuring  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
those  who  receive  our  assistance  will 
not  misuse  it. 

Without  such  assurances,  I  could  not 
support  the  I*resident's  request.  If 
there  is  truth  to  the  charges  that  the 
Contras  have  indulged  in  torture, 
murder,  kidnaping,  and  rape  of  inno- 
cent civilians— and  I  repeat  I  don't 
know  whether  such  charges  are  cor- 
rect—U.S.  military  aid  should  not  be 
resumed  until  there  are  adequate  con- 
trols to  stop  such  activities  in  the 
future.  I  say  this  not  with  a  Pollyanna 
view  of  war  or  to  suggest  that  the  San- 
dinistans  are  a  bunch  of  choir  boys— 
they  are  clearly  guilty  of  unspeakable 
crimes  against  humanity— including 
genocide— and  the  export  of  revolution 
and  violence.  I  am  adamant  on  this 
issue  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Contras— by  descending  to  the  level  of 
the  Sandinistas  as  has  been  alleged- 
can,  by  such  tactics,  expect  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  whose  support  is  crucial  to 
the  success  of  the  Contras'  cause.  One 
must  doubt  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  revolu- 
tion if  they  had  indugled  in  such  tac- 
tics. 

As  for  himunitarian  aid  the  princi- 
ples are  clear,  and  flow  from  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  people.  Nicaragua  is 
racked  by  civil  strife  producing  a 
steady  flow  of  refugees.  It  is  clearly 


appropriate  to  provide  food  and  medi- 
cine to  such  refugees,  whether  Con- 
tras or  not.  and  this  can  be  done  most 
efficiently  through  established  inter- 
national organizations  with  proven 
records  and  experienced  staffs. 

Let  me  close  by  indicating  that  I 
don't  understand  the  partisan  cleavage 
on  this  issue.  I  consider  myself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  long  and  distinguished 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  traditions  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft,  who 
lived  in  the  district  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  The  substitute  to 
which  I  have  lent  my  name  drafted  by 
a  group  of  us  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  During  the 
process  I  offered  to  exchange  ideas 
with  the  administration  in  the  hope 
that  the  disagreements  we  see  in  this 
debate  over  how  to  provide  humanitar- 
ian aid  could  be  avoided  and  we  could 
as  a  government  speak  with  one  voice 
on  this  issue.  Only  when  there  was  no 
response  to  my  offer  did  I  decide  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Hamilton  substitute 
which  I  believed  then  and  believe  now 
sets  policies  which  offer  the  best 
chance  for  achieving  U.S.  aims  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DeWihe].  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  this  debate  today  or  continue 
what  we  started  yesterday.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  do  one  thing.  This 
may  be  a  shock  to  all  of  us,  but  I  will 
admit  that  very  few  of  us  read  every 
word  of  every  resolution  that  comes  in 
front  of  us.  That  may  be  a  shock  to 
our  constituents,  but  certainly  not  to 
us. 

Read  this.  Read  this  substitute. 
Read  what  they  are  proposing  and  tell 
me  what  it  does  to  facilitate  peace, 
what  pressure  it  puts  on  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  Communists,  who  have  already 
rejected  peace  offer  after  peace  offer 
from  the  Contras,  who  even  though 
the  United  States  gave  over  $100  mil- 
lion of  aid  after  they  came  to  power, 
continue  to  move  toward  the  Soviets. 

What  is  in  here?  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  amendment.  It  Just 
doesn't  have  a  dam  thing  to  do  with 
this  debate.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Let  me  just  go  through  some  of  the 
words  in  this  amendment  and  again  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  this. 

We  are  going  to  "monitor"  develop- 
ments in  Nicaragua  and  then  if  they 
do  not  move  in  the  right  direction, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  We  are  going 
to  refuse  to  send  the  Peace  Corps.  We 
are  not  going  to  send  technical  assist- 
ance. We  are  not  going  to  send  health 
services.  These  are  all  things,  most  of 
them,  that  we  did  anyway  in  1979.  It 
was  the  Carter  administration  that 
puUed  them  back.  We  have  already 
tried  that  approach. 


Another  word  that  is  used  is  that  we 
"give  serious  consideration"  to  support 
sanctions  adopted  by  the  OAS.  Let  me 
get  down  to  section  2.  which  is  the  real 
guts  of  it.  Section  2  continues  basically 
the  confirmation  by  this  Congress  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  which  basically 
says,  "What  is  free  is  negotiable  and 
what  is  the  Soviet  Union's  you  can't 
touch."  It  confirms  that.  No  military 
aid  to  this  area,  no  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  It  reaffirms  that  doctrine. 

Then  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  really  going  to  ac- 
complish something;  $10  million,  and 
what  is  that  going  to  be  used  for?  It  is 
going  to  be  used  for  refugees  outside 
of  Nicaragua.  Now,  that  may  be  all 
well  and  good.  That  may  be  fine. 
Maybe  we  should  do  that,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  at  hand. 

Then  we  get  to  the  $4  million  that  is 
going  to  be  held  out  for  the  Contadora 
process.  Again,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  but  let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
about  what  this  does. 

I  spoke  yesterday  about  asking  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
what  steps  they  were  using  to  get  the 
Sandinistas  to  change  their  ways. 
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I  kept  receiving  the  answer  yester- 
day that  we  were  going  to  get  it,  we 
were  going  to  get  it  today  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DcWINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
has  been  said  repeatedly  that  what  we 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  is  getting  the 
Contadora  process  in  action  with  the 
verification  of  all  of  the  various 
things,  for  removing  advisers,  for 
having  the  arms  reduction  in  that 
area.  That  is  the  way  to  move,  and  the 
gentleman,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would 
support  that,  and  that  is  what  this  res- 
olution does. 

Mr.  E>xWINE.  I  certainly  support 
that.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is 
nothing  really  wrong  with  what  your 
resolution  does.  It  just  does  not  do 
much.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  it.  it  Just 
does  not  do  much. 

I  would  ask  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  you  were 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  come  back 
and  revisit  this  issue  in  6  months.  I 
love  that  word.  I  never  learned  that 
word  until  I  came  to  Congress.  Now  it 
is  a  new  word.  We  are  going  to  revisit 
this  issue  in  6  months. 

Well,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you,  let 
us  put  the  ball  right  over  there  in  your 
court.  Tell  us,  tell  the  American 
people  today  that  assuming,  let  us  just 
assume,  and  maybe  we  are  naive,  but 
let  us  assume  that  the  Sandinistas  do 
not  become  democrats  in  6  months. 
Let  us  assume  that  they  do  not  have 
good  negotiations.  Let  us  assume  that 


none  of  these  things  happen.  Who 
among  you  is  going  to  vote  for  military 
aid  to  the  Contras?  Let  us  start  with 
that. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  WiU  yield,  but  let  me 
phrase  the  question  first.  Then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  a 
second. 

I  would  like  to  know.  Just  yes  or  no, 
who,  if  assuming  all  of  those  things 
will  come  in  this  Chamber,  who  will 
say  yes,  yes  I  am  going  to  vote  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  will  discuss  it,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  How  many  more? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem as  the  gentleman  describes,  is  he 
willing  to  bring  in  a  declaration  of  war, 
the  United  States  against  Nicaragua? 
Why  are  you  not? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time  to  answer  the  question,  I  think 
the  whole  point  of  the  debate  today  is 
that,  my  God,  we  do  not  want  to  have 
to  do  that.  But  we  have  another  viable 
option  and  it  is  certainly  not  this  piece 
of  paper  that  is  in  front  of  us,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  really  wrong 
with  it. 

The  other  option  is  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  And  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCAINl. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  we  keep  bringing  up  the  question, 
"Are  you  prepared  for  a  declaration  of 
war?"  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
obviously  knows  that  none  of  us  sup- 
port such  action  and  the  reason  why 
we  are  so  strongly  in  opposition  of  this 
idiotic  proposal  is  because  we  do  not 
want  to  have  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  this  Nation  may  have  to  declare 
war,  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
luiows  that. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  ? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleague  that 
should  these  principles  not  be  adhered 
to  by  the  Sandinistas.  I  see  this  resolu- 
tion as  basically  a  message  to  Mana- 
gua that  there  will  be  Members  of 
Congress  like  myself  who  agonized 
over  this  vote  who  will  not  continue  to 
support  the  Sandinista  efforts  as  we 
have  indirectly. 

If  these  declarations  are  not  adhered 
to,  that  they  stop  their  exporting  of 
revolution,  that  they  continue  the 
himian  rights  violations  and  persecu- 
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tions,  that  they  not  negotiate  with  the 
Contras,  here  is  one  Member  that  will 
change  his  vote  accordingly. 

The  gentleman  asked  for  that. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  appreciate  that  from 
these  two  Members.  I  would  like  to 
hear  it  from  some  others. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  want  to 
make  this  point  too,  that  I  agree,  this 
amendment  is  not  bad,  but  it  does  not 
do  an}rthing.  And  the  worst  thing 
about  it  is.  I  guess,  it  makes  it  look  like 
we  are  doing  something. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  It  Is  a  sham. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  It  is  a  sham 
And  I  think  the  people  proposing  it 
know  that  they  will  not,  probably 
cannot  get  an  agreement  with  the 
other  body  on  this  anyway,  so  we  are 
not  going  to  be  doing  anything  about 
this. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  moment,  it  does  nothing 
about  this  issue.  Maybe  from  a  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view  it  is  good,  but 
it  does  nothing  about  the  issue. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  With  aU  due 
respect  to  my  colleagues,  I  appreciate 
what  they  said,  and  I  am  certainly 
sure  they  meant  it  and  will  do  that  if 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  come  through 
as  they  are  expected  to  do.  The  only 
problem  is  who  is  going  to  be  there  to 
give  the  military  aid? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  WUl  there  be  any 
Contras  left? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DeWINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  think  the  point  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  very 
clear.  The  Barnes  amendment  simply 
encourages  refugees. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  they  are 
going  to  sit  there  as  refugees  and  wait 
until  next  October,  and  still  be  able  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Sandinista 
government  which  has  opposed  them 
and  suppressed  them? 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  the  Sandi- 
nista government  doing?  They  are  set- 
ting up  free  fire  zones,  they  are  con- 
tinuing their  importation  of  18,000 
tons  last  year  of  military  equipment, 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  that  flow  of 
arms  continues  on  unabated,  and  they 
continue  to  increase  their  ability  to  de- 
stroy freedom  fighters.  At  that  time 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult situation. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Zschau]. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Today  is  a  new  day.  I  had  hoped  it 
would  be  a  day  where  we  could  begin 
to  forge  a  bipartisan  policy  toward 
Nicaragua. 

Goodness  knows  we  need  one.  We 
need  a  policy  on  which  there  is  broad 


consensus.  Without  consensus,  a  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  sustained.  If  a 
policy  caimot  be  sustained,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  effective. 

The  intense  debate  yesterday  ob- 
scured the  broad  areas  of  agreement 
on  this  issue.  It  was  my  hope  that  we 
could  build  on  those  areas  of  agree- 
ment to  establish  a  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua that  would  attract  bipartisan 
support. 

It  came  through  loud  and  clear  in 
the  debate  yesterday  that  we  agree— at 
least  most  of  us— that  Nicaragua  has 
betrayed  the  goals  of  its  revolution 
and  poses  a  threat  to  its  neighbors. 

The  question  has  been:  What  do  we 
do  about  it? 

Some  say  we  should  do  nothing;  it  is 
none  of  our  business.  Others  say  we 
should  support  armed  resistance  to 
force  the  Sandinista  regime  to  change 
its  way. 

I  say  that  achieving  change  by  force 
in  Nicaragua  would  be  difficult  at  best 
and  with  a  lack  of  broad  support  in 
this  country  that  policy  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

But  we  do  have  relatively  broad 
agreement  in  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  regional  economic 
development  and  a  regional  treaty 
among  the  Central  American  countries 
is  a  most  promising  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  posed  by  Nicaragua. 
A  verifiable  treaty  under  which  all 
countries  in  the  region  would  respect 
the  rights  of  their  own  citizens  and 
the  security  of  their  neighbors  would 
address  the  concerns  that  we  have. 

We  have  such  a  negotiation  under 
way.  The  Contadora  process  was  start- 
ed 2  years  ago.  In  September  of  1983, 
the  five  Central  American  countries 
plus  the  Contadora  countries  of 
Mexico.  Venezuela.  Panama,  and  Co- 
lombia agreed  to  21  objectives  having 
to  do  with  protecting  himun  rights, 
establishing  democracy,  and  ending 
foreign  military  involvement  in  the 
region  and  support  of  the  insurgencies 
in  neighboring  couintries. 

I  talked  with  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial Just  last  week,  and  I  was  amazed 
to  leam  how  much  progress  there  had 
been  in  the  negotiations.  It's  surpris- 
ing with  the  issues  being  so  complex 
and  with  so  many  participants  just 
how  few  sticking  points  there  still  are 
in  those  negotiations.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  by  the  end  of  this  year  there 
could  be  an  agreement  designed  to 
meet  the  Contadora  objectives  that 
could  be  signed  by  all  of  the  countries 
in  the  region. 

Where  we've  had  the  most  disagree- 
ment on  this  issue  is  over  the  question 
of  how  we  in  the  United  States  can 
foster  these  Contadora  negotiations. 
Some  say  we  need  to  pressure  the  San- 
dinistas and  that  the  Contras  are  the 
best  instnmients  of  pressure. 

Others,  including  the  leaders  In  the 
Contadora  nations,  say  the  Contra  ac- 
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Uvlties  are  counterproductive,  that 
they  give  a  reason,  or  at  least  a  ration- 
ale, for  the  Sandinistas  to  increase 
their  military  capabilities. 

The  Bames/Hamllton  resolution  is 
not  perfect,  but  I  support  it  because  I 
believe  it  can  provide  the  basis  for  a 
new  policy  toward  Nicaragua  which 
would  attract  bipartisan  support.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  Improved  in  conference 
with  the  other  body.  It  offers  an  ap- 
profurh  that  emphasizes  diplomacy 
while  retaining  all  other  options.  It 
would  call  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  dialog 
within  Nicaragua,  support  of  the  Con- 
tadora  process,  and  provide  some  hu- 
manitarian aasistance,  although,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCAUt]  has  indicated,  such  assist- 
ance would  be  restricted  to  those  out- 
side of  Nicaragua  because  it  is  specifi- 
cally designed  not  to  support  contin- 
ued fighting. 

I  believe  this  policy  does  provide 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas.  It  moni- 
tors specific  items  of  concern— removal 
of  foreign  forces,  end  to  insurgency 
support,  restoring  liberty  in  the  coun- 
try, and  reconciliation  with  the  armed 
opposition— and  it  provides  some  in- 
centives. Most  importantly,  anytime 
after  October  1  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent can  bring  to  the  Congress  and 
have  considered  under  expedited  pro- 
cedures, any  new  proposal  for  stepped 
up  pressure  on  Nicaragua  If  there  is  a 
lack  of  progress,  or  for  an  improved  re- 
lationship. If  there  is  progress. 
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The  question  was  asked:  Which 
Members  would  support  stronger 
action  if  there  is  no  programs?  Would 
any  supporters  of  Barnes-Hamilton 
support  military  and  paramilitary  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  if  there  Is  no 
progress  or  if  there  is  an  escalation  of 
Sandinista  military  activity  In  the 
region?  This  Member,  would  support 
strong  actions  under  such  circum- 
stances and  I  believe  other  Members 
would  do  so  as  well. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Bames- 
Hamllton  resolution  "does  nothing." 
That's  true  if  you  assume  that  "doing 
something"  necessarily  means  military 
activity. 

When  we  deal  with  the  Middle  East 
which  is  a  very  complicated  situation, 
we  do  not  assume  that  we  have  to  sup- 
port Insurgencies  In  some  of  the  coun- 
tries in  order  to  "do  something"  to 
bring  peace  to  that  region.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  such  a  narrow 
definition  of  "doing  something,"  re- 
stricted to  Just  military  activity  alone. 

This  resolution  will  not  be  attractive 
to  all  Members.  If  you  believe  we  have 
no  business  in  the  region  and  we 
should  not  try  to  Influence  the  out- 
come, it  will  not  be  attractive  to  you. 
If  you  want  to  increase  Contra  fight- 
ing capability  it  wUl  not  be  attractive 
to  you.  If  you  do  not  want  a  regional 
treaty  that  would  restrict  all  foreign 


military  involvement  In  the  region.  In- 
cluding ours,  it  will  not  be  attractive 
to  you. 

But  if  you  want  to  begin  to  build  a 
new  bipartisan  policy  that  gives  diplo- 
macy a  chance.  I  ask  your  support. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Cotkiy]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  over  the  past 
few  days  debating  the  merits  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America.  Many  of  us 
have  traveled  to  the  area,  some  of  us 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions,  nearly  every  Member 
I've  talked  to  or  traveled  with,  has  de- 
cried the  evil  nature  of  the  regime 
ttiat  today  holds  power  in  Nicaragua. 

Diirlng  the  debate  on  this  floor  for 
the  past  2  days  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  Democratic  members  including 
the  sponsors  of  the  Barnes  alternative 
admit  that  the  regime  In  Nicaragua 
does  censor  the  press,  violate  human 
rights,  hold  fraudulent  elections, 
engage  in  subversion  against  its  neigh- 
bors, and  serve  as  the  host  country  to 
vast  numbers  of  Cuban.  Soviet,  East 
German,  Libyan,  and  PLO  advisers. 
Most  Members  of  this  body  have  con- 
cluded, or  would  conlcude.  if  they  took 
the  time  to  study  the  matter  that 
what  we  have  In  Managua  today  Is  a 
Marxist-Leninist.  Communist  govern- 
ment. The  more  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  F>arty,  and  that  Includes 
virtually  all  of  the  leaders  and  would- 
t>e  leaders  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  claim  to  be 
concerned  about  the  possible  spread  of 
communism  in  this  hemisphere.  They 
claim  to  be  sincerely  committed  to 
pursuing  policies  designed  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  strife  and  turmoil  and 
tragedy  in  Central  America. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to 
take  them  very  seriously  when  they 
bring  before  us  something  as  watered 
down  and  basically  irrelevant  as  the 
proposal  now  before  us. 

The  Barnes  plan  plays  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  Bames-Hamllton  amendment 
signals  to  the  Sandinistas  that  they 
are  free  to  consolidate  their  Internal 
control  and  repression. 

The  Barnes  plan  urges  the  Nlcara- 
guan  resistance  to  give  up  and  leave 
Nicaragua.  It  seeks  to  turn  the  Nicara- 
gUEui  resistance  into  refugee  exiles  de- 
pendent on  handouts  from  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

What  is  even  worse,  is  that  the 
Barnes  plan  does  absolutely  nothing 
to  encourage  the  Sandinistas  to  stop 
internal  repression,  stop  external  sub- 
version, and  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

The  Communist  government  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  civil  war  and  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  Nicaragua  until  they 
negotiate  with  their  own  people.  UntU 
they  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
other  pluralistic  elements  within  Nica- 


ragua, such  as  the  church,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  other  political 
beliefs,  there  will  be  no  lasting  peace 
In  Nicaragua. 

This  Barnes-Hamilton  amendment  is 
a  fascinating  document— it  really  is.  I 
don't  know  why  generations  of  Ameri- 
can diplomats  didn't  think  of  this  ap- 
proach to  halting  and  reversing  the 
spread  of  communism.  Why.  think  of 
what  Harry  Tnunan  could  have  done 
with  this  when  faced  with  the  crisis  in 
Europe  after  World  War  II— instead  of 
spending  billions  on  the  Marshall  plan 
and  on  building  NATO  he  could  have 
made  a  donation  to  the  International 
Red  Cross.  And  Instead  of  sending 
American  troops  to  Korea  to  save 
South  Korea  from  the  Communist  ag- 
gression of  the  North  Koreans,  he 
could  have  made  a  donation  to  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

This  is  a  whole  new  doctrine  in 
American  foreign  policy— the  Barnes 
doctrine. 

This  is  how  it  will  work  in  Central 
America.  Got  a  problem  with  the  Com- 
munist government  In  Nicaragua— are 
they  censoring  the  press?  Why  we'll 
give  a  donation  to  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

Are  they  persecuting  the  Catholic 
Church  and  other  religions?  Give  a  do- 
nation to  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Have  they  engaged  in  a  massive  mili- 
tary buildup  that  grossly  distorts  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  region?  Give  a 
donation  to  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Have  they  invited  thousands  of 
Cuban,  Soviet,  East  German,  Libyan, 
and  PLO  advisers  into  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

Do  they  hold  fraudulent  elections 
and  commit  human  rights  violations 
even  on  their  own  people? 

Have  they  engaged  in  efforts  to  sut>- 
veri  the  governments  of  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica? 

Are  they  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  create  a  Soviet-Cuban  style. 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Central 
America?  Give  a  donation  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

Now,  in  all  fairness  to  my  colleagues 
who  authored  this  amendment,  they 
do  also  ask  for  negotiations.  It 
wouldn't  be  right  to  leave  you  with 
the  impression  that  they  only  want  to 
give  money  to  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Now  I  would  like  to  believe  it's  that 
simple  for  us  to  hold  our  own  against 
our  Soviet  adversaries  In  Third  World 
conflicts— but  I  don't  believe  it  is.  I 
think  the  record  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence, from  the  last  two  administra- 
tions that  we  have  done  everything 
humanly  possible  to  persuade  this  gov- 
ernment in  Managua  that  we  want  to 
work  with  them,  to  help  them  develop, 
to  see  them  become  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation.  And  no  matter  what 
we've  tried  we  find  that  they  are  driv- 
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Ing.  more  out  of  consideration  for 
their  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  than  they  are  by  a  true  con- 
cern for  the  circumstances  of  their 
people. 

I  would  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  proposals  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues if  I  thought  there  were  any 
circumstances  under  which  they  would 
come  to  this  floor  and  recommend  a 
more  decisive  course  of  action.  Or  If  I 
believed  that  a  year  from  now  after 
this  policy  has  failed,  they  would  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House,  admit  the 
policy  had  failed,  and  support  a  more 
effective  policy.  But  I  have  a  hunch, 
that  when  this  policy  fails,  and  it  will 
fall,  they  will  blame  the  administra- 
tion, rather  than  this  policy. 

The  question  of  providing  lethal  as- 
sistance, weapons  and  ammunition,  to 
the  FDN.  the  democratic  forces  fight- 
ing to  reclaim  their  revolution,  is  uin- 
fortunately,  not  before  us  today.  The 
only  choice  is  between  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Hamiltom.  or  the 
proposal  of  the  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Michel.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult choice.  The  Michel  option  at  least 
preserves  the  principle  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  only  people  In  the  hemisphere 
who  are  willing  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line,  to  defend  their  nation  against 
those  who  would  pose  a  Communist 
ideology  from  outside  the  hemisphere. 

The  International  Red  Cross  may 
run  good  refugee  camps,  but  they  will 
need  a  lot  more  than  $14  million.  If 
the  Communist  government  In  Nicara- 
gua is  able  to  consolidate  this  power 
and  the  remaining  non-Communist 
elements  are  forced  to  become  refu- 
gees. And  the  Red  Cross  is  Irrelevant  If 
our  objective  is  to  oppose  further  sub- 
version and  aggression  in  Central 
America. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  believe  we  are  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous. Soviet-backed,  threat  in  Nicara- 
gua, you  should  defeat  the  Barnes- 
Hamilton  package,  and  support  the 
Michel  substitute. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  FDN 
Contra  forces  are  dedicated  to  defeat- 
ing the  Communists  and  restoring  de- 
mocracy to  the  Nicaraguan  revolution, 
then  you  should  defeat  the  Barnes- 
Hamilton  proposal. 

And  finally,  if  you  are  truly  Interest- 
ed in  avoiding  even  deeper  Involve- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, you  should  vote  to  help  the  Nlca- 
raguans  help  themselves.  If  this  House 
refuses  to  go  forward  with  at  least  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Contras,  the  ul- 
timate cost  to  the  Nation  In  terms  of 
lives  and  treasure  will  be  far  more 
than  $14  million. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tended to  take  my  turn  later  on  but  I 
think  it  Is  very  Important  to  point  out 


the  absence  of  incentive  for  negotia- 
tions as  part  of  the  Barnes-Hamilton 
amendment. 

There  is  also  a  prohibition  on  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance which  remains  In  place  in  this 
amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  to  hear 
what  Managua  radio  Sandlno  Network 
said  this  morning  while  they  applaud- 
ed the  congressional  vote  last  night.  I 
will  only  read  the  last  paragraph: 

In  conclusion,  the  Nicaragiian  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  reiterate  Its  firm  Irreversible 
position  that  It  will  never  accept  any  kind  of 
a  dialog  with  the  mercenary  forces  directed 
and  financed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment regardless  of  the  pretext  to  stage  this 
dialog. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Powuni]. 

Mr.  FOWL£R.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  that  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Cheney,  refused  to  yield  for 
debate,  for  what  he  said  deserves  to  be 
answered. 

The  speech  that  he  read  has  been 
read  in  this  Chamber  by  him  and 
others  many  times  before.  Only  the 
name  of  this  year's  country  has  been 
substituted. 

A  few  years  ago  I  heard  the  same 
speech  read  by  similar  spokesmen  for 
this  administration  when  we  were  sup- 
porting a  government  in  Ethiopia 
against  Marxists,  as  they  called  them- 
selves. In  Somolla.  After  pursuing  this 
policy— thought  to  be  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States— for  a  while 
we  found  that  events  change  and  now 
ironically  we  are  supporting  the  Somo- 
lians  even  though  Mr.  Barre  calls  him- 
self a  Marxist,  against  the  Commu- 
nists In  Ethiopia. 
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I  remember  when  that  speech  was 
read  a  few  years  ago  by  administration 
spokesmen  about  Albania,  which  was 
first  a  Soviet  satellite,  second,  a  Chi- 
nese Communist  satellite,  and  is  now 
some  form  of  xenophobic  nationalism, 
I  guess,  which  our  country  embraces. 

I  remember  when  that  speech  was 
read  by  administration  spokesmen  In 
this  body  about  Algeria,  a  country 
that  we  condemned  as  Communist,  but 
to  which  we  are  now  providing  arms 
and  imderstanding. 

I  remember  when  that  speech  was 
read  about  the  Sudan  and  Zimbabwe 
and  Marxist  Mozambique,  but  have 
now  changed  our  policies.  I  remember 
too  well  the  accusations  heard  here 
today  that  there  is  no  reconciliation, 
no  negotiation  possible;  that  we 
cannot  find  a  way  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems, eliminate  hostile  Influences,  and 
to  support  the  forces  of  democracy 
short  of  waging  war. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  the  prob- 
lem of  Central  America  In  that  per- 
spective of  recent  history.  Central 
America  is  important  to  the  United 


States.  It  is  not  at  this  moment  vital 
to  the  United  States. 

But  the  United  SUtes  is  vital  to  the 
freedom  and  economic  development  of 
Central  America.  We  can  sustain  a 
better  course;  40  Republicans  along 
with  40  Democrats  last  night  said  a 
military  solution  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion and  not  a  bipartisan  solution. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Barnes  today  is  first  step  in  achieving 
a  sustainable  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
minimizing  hostile  Influences  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  hope  you  will  support 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HartnettI. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  yesterday  to  the  debate  on  a 
similar  Issue  to  the  one  we  have  before 
us;  and  I  have  tried  to  listen  patiently 
today.  I  guess  I  consider  myself  some- 
what more  unlike  those  who  are  on 
the  floor  here  and  maybe  more  like 
those  who  are  in  the  gaUery  or  walk- 
ing around  outside  in  the  street. 

I  do  not  know  a  lot  about  foreign 
policy.  I  do  not  known  a  lot  about  Al- 
bania and  Ethiopia.  I  care  because 
there  are  people  there,  human  belnga 
who  have  a  body  and  soul.  I  care  for 
their  well-being.  I  do  not  know  a  lot 
about  them,  and  I  guess  to  some 
degree  I  am  not  as  concerned  about 
them  as  I  am  about  the  people  that  I 
call  my  fellow  Americans  here  In  these 
United  States. 

My  colleague  that  preceded  me  here 
In  the  well.  Mr.  Cheney,  rhetorically 
asked  some  questions: 

Do  you  believe  that  Nicaragua  ex- 
ports terrorism? 

Do  you  believe  that  Nicaragua  op- 
presses free  speech  and  religion? 

Do  you  believe  that  Nicaragua  is  a 
bastion  now  for  Soviet  military  hard- 
ware and  advisers  and  Cuban  advisers? 

E>o  you  believe  these  things? 

Do  you  believe  that  communism  and 
Marxism  in  this  hemisphere  is  a 
threat  to  life  In  the  United  States  the 
way  we  have  known  It? 

My  friends.  If  you  do  not  believe 
these  things  then,  of  course,  anything 
that  I  would  say  today  is  going  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  commu- 
nism is  a  threat  to  our  way  of  life  In 
these  United  States  and  if  stability  in 
Central  America  is  not  of  great  con- 
cern to  these  United  States,  then  you 
may  as  well  not  even  be  present  in  this 
Chamber. 

Do  you  not  think  that  It  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  for 
us  to  have  some  control  of  activities  in 
Central  America?  Do  you  not  believe 
that  If  Nicaragua  were  to  go  unabated 
in  exporting  terrorism  to  all  Central 
American   countries,   that   ultimately 
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they  would  be  knockinc  on  the  door  of 
the  borders  of  Texas  from  Mexico? 

Do  you  believe  that  our  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  in  these  United  States 
would  be  unalterably  changed?  Do  you 
not  believe  that  really  we  should  put 
our  country  first  and  not  be  so  con- 
cerned about  world  opinion? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  presence 
of  Soviet  military  advisers  and  Cuban 
military  advisers  and  hardware  in 
Nicaragua?  For  its  own  self-protec- 
tion? An  armed  force  in  excess  of 
60,000  men  for  its  own  protection  from 
bordering  countries  who  scarcely  have 
active  police  forces? 

Do  you  wonder  some  time  the  confu- 
sion that  the  American  people  must 
experience  when  they  feel  a  great 
surge  of  pride  in  this  country:  a  great 
surge  of  patriotism,  a  great  sense  of 
America  being  first  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  they 
look  to  this  Congress,  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  some  as  the  "superbowl 
of  hypocrisy?"  And  see  some  of  you 
here  in  Congress  always  blaming 
America  for  all  the  world's  problems. 

You  express  concern  about  stability. 
You  express  concern  about  your 
neighbors,  and  yet  still  you  support  a 
plan  such  as  this  put  before  us  by  Mr. 
Bautxs  and  Mr.  Hamiltoh.  A  plan 
which  would  sell  out  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  like  me.  Just 
simple  little  Americans  that  do  not 
have  the  fancy  educations  and  all  the 
liberal  ideas  that  perhaps  some  of  you 
have;  we  wonder.  We  wonder,  what  is 
it  you  are  doing?  Why  do  you  not  have 
your  own  country's  best  Interest  at 
heart? 

Because  most  asstiredly  when  this 
plan  fails,  and  it  will,  the  same  voices 
that  have  been  raised  from  this  Cham- 
ber today  will  be  blaming  this  adminis- 
tration, for  once  again  having  failed 
with  its  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America. 

No,  I  guess  I  am  Just  like  the  poor 
little  old  farmer  maybe  from  Kansas. 
or  the  peach  grower  in  Georgia,  or 
maybe  the  realtor  in  Charleston  or  the 
insurance  agent  in  Raleigh  who 
thinks.  "Why  can't  there  be  a  simple 
solution?  Why  can't  we  Just  tell  Nica- 
ragua, 'Either  straighten  up  or  we're 
coming  down?' " 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Will  the  poor  little 
peach  farmer  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.  FowLKR.  you've  had  your  say. 
thank  you. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Will  you  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  No,  I  will  not,  sir. 

My  colleagues.  America  is  asking 
itself:  CBS.  NBC.  and  ABC  notwith- 
standing, "Won't  somebody  tell  us  the 
truth?  Won't  somebody  tell  us  what 
really  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  For  once,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  let  us  not.  all  of  us.  collec- 
tively try  to  set  foreign  policy:  let  us 
not  all  of  us  be  experts  after  2.  4.  6.  8 
years  in  Congress  of  what  is  best  for 
us  in  Central  America.  Let  us  try  to 
help  to  some  small  degree  people  who 
are  vitally  concerned  about  their  own 
future,  as  we  should  be  about  ours. 

Please  defeat  this  Bames-Hamllton 
plan  and  let  those  folks  up  there  in 
the  gallery  and  out  there  on  the 
streets  who  are  wondering  "What  kind 
of  a  menageria  is  this  place?"  Let 
them  know  that  we  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  you  at  heart,  our  fellow 
Americans,  and  that  best  interest 
would  be  to  see  that  there  is  stability 
in  Central  America  and  that  the  Con- 
tras  be  allowed  to  continue  their  effort 
to  bring  about  the  type  of  government 
they  want  in  their  country  and  let  us 
really  be  against  oppression,  and  let  us 
really  be  against  tyranny  and  conunu- 
nlsm  and  Marxism  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere and  maybe  the  confusion.  I  am 
sure  which  so  many  of  our  fellow 
Americans  suffer  from  will  be  cleared 
up  once  and  for  all  when  we  act  with 
one  clear  voice  and  say.  we  are  going 
to  help  those  people  who  are  trying  to 
help  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  RicHARDSom. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  support  of  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute, because  I  think  it  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative. It  is  bipartisan— and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side— if  they 
bother  to  read  the  names  of  the  co- 
sponsors,  they  will  see  that  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort. 

It  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  started  this  positive  proc- 
ess when  he  first  came  forth  with  his 
plan  for  humanitarian  aid.  He  should 
be  given  credit  for  this  initiative. 

I  think  that  the  message  or  alterna- 
tive is.  Mr.  President,  that  we  share 
your  objective,  peace,  but  we  think  we 
have  a  better  way  to  achieve  it 
through  negotiations,  through  peace, 
through  compromise,  through  the 
Contadora,  through  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  the  Nicaraguans,  and  final- 
ly, between  the  Contras  and  the  San- 
dinistas. 

This  is  a  good  provision.  It  says  the 
following:  The  Contadora  process, 
which  has  been  flawed,  needs  some 
pumping  up  in  the  areas  of  verifica- 
tion and  Inspection,  so  let's  give  them 
the  foundation  to  achieve  these  mech- 
anisms. Should  there  be  a  treaty  with 
peacekeeping  forces  required,  this  pro- 
vision makes  that  foundation  a  lot 
closer  to  reality. 


It  also  sends  another  message.  It 
says  that  the  Contras  are  violating 
human  rights,  but  it  also  more  force- 
fully says  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing  an  equal  amount  of  damage  to 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights  and  human  decency.  This  provi- 
sion says  that  both  sides  must  clean 
up  their  act. 
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This  is  a  substitute  that.  In  essence, 
says  that  this  is  a  message  to  Mana- 
gua, and  that  message  to  Managua  is 
this:  You  have  got  to  negotiate  with 
the  Contras  besides  cleaning  up  your 
act  or  else.  And  Mr.  Cruz'  proposal,  I 
think,  is  a  positive  point  of  departure, 
an  extremely  good  set  of  democratic 
principles.  It  says  to  the  Sandinistas 
very  forcefulljr:  You  have  to  reduce 
your  Soviet  and  Cuban  ties. 

It  makes  a  number  of  points  which 
are  important  for  peace  and  negotia- 
tion. It  makes  a  number  of  points  that 
are  critical.  Most  importantly,  it  says 
that  aid  will  be  funneled  through  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner on  Refugees,  to  respectable 
international  organizations  that  would 
be  in  charge  of  disseminating  this  as- 
sistance responsibly  and  equitably. 

There  is  another  issue  which  has  not 
been  brought  up,  one  that  has  been 
sparked  and  provoked  by  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  I  will  call  it  the 
Morrison  decision,  which  severely  re- 
stricts the  flow  of  Government  infor- 
mation to  the  press  and  public  and  the 
Congress.  So  sweeping  was  the  Court's 
language  that  the  CIA  could.  If  it 
wished,  now  hold  back  unclassified 
sources  of  Information— newspaper 
clippings,  for  example— from  release 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  deci- 
sion, which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Justice  Department,  and  which  Mr. 
Meese  refused  to  answer  whether  he 
would  Jail  a  reporter  if  the  reporter 
published  classified  information,  even 
if  it  was  leaked,  even  if  it  was  the 
lowest  classification,  which  is  limited 
official  use.  What  we  are  doing  in  the 
Hamilton  substitute  is  preventing  this 
potential  kind  of  abuse  by  chanelling 
this  assistance  through  the  Red  Cross. 

So  this  is  one  Member  of  Congress 
who,  if  many  of  these  provisions  in 
this  resolution  are  not  followed  by  the 
Sandinistas,  I  will  not  vote  again  to 
limit  a  punitive  response  to  them.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  very  clear  message 
to  Managua,  which  expires  on  October 
1,  a  date  many  Members  like  myself 
will  be  looking  at  to  see  if  the  Sandi- 
nistas can  clean  up  their  act.  I  think 
this  amendment  gives  peace  a  chance. 
It  spurs  for  negotiations  within  Conta- 
dora countries.  It  puts  the  United 
States  very  clearly  on  the  side  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  It  provides  a 
foundation  to  carry  out  the  Contadora 
process,   which   has  been   flawed  on 


both  sides,  on  our  side  for  not  backing 
it,  but  also  from  the  side  of  many  of 
the  Contadora  nations  that  have  clear- 
ly tilted  toward  the  Sandinistas. 

I  urge  the  full  support  for  this  provi- 
sion which  Lb  a  bipartisan  effort, 
which  is  also  supported  by  several  Re- 
publicans in  this  body  as  well  the  ma- 
jority of  Democrats.  Let  us  not  look  at 
foreign  policy  as  a  partisan  issue.  Let 
us  not  call  each  other  ostriches  and 
other  adjectives.  Let  us  call  ourselves 
American  Congressmen  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  peace  a  chance. 

I  am  In  strong  support  of  the  Hamil- 
ton measure,  which  combines  himianl- 
tarian  aid  with  a  sound  approach  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central  America. 
The  International  Red  Cross  and  the 
U.N.  High  Commission  on  Refugees 
are  universally  respected  as  a  humani- 
tarian aid  organizations.  The  UNHCR 
provides  protection  and  support  serv- 
ices to  refugees  of  conflicts  through- 
out the  world. 

There  are  now  more  than  25,400  ref- 
ugees in  Honduras  and  several  thou- 
sand in  Costa  Rica  who  have  fled  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua.  In  Honduras, 
many  of  these  refugees  were  at  first 
received  at  the  Mocoron  Refugee  Re- 
ception Center  and  then  were  trans- 
ferred to  smaller  communities  under 
the  protection  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
mission on  Refugees  [UNHCR] .  The 
UNHCR  has  protection  officers 
present  in  the  refugee  camps  and  has 
contracted  out  services  through  the 
World  Relief  Organization.  In  Costa 
Rica  the  Socorro  Intemacional  Orga- 
nization has  also  done  a  fine  Job  in 
providing  services  to  several  thousand 
refugees.  Including  many  Miskito, 
Simio,  and  Rama  who  have  fled  the 
conflict.  Individuals,  such  as  Kennlth 
Serapio,  a  Miskito  doctor  who  contin- 
ues to  provide  services  to  his  people 
inside  the  refugee  camps,  deserve  our 
support  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UNHCR  has  been 
very  careful  to  focus  its  support  serv- 
ices in  a  way  that  avoids  ideological 
preferences.  I  expect  that  the  indige- 
nous peoples  in  these  camps  will  have 
access  to  their  political  leaders  with- 
out violating  this  precept.  Including 
leaders  from  the  Misurasata  organiza- 
tion. 

This  measure  is  the  humane  thing  to 
do.  it  is  consistent  with  our  overall  ob- 
jective of  achieving  diplomatic  solu- 
tions to  the  regional  crisis  and  it  is  in 
line  with  our  stated  support  for  the 
Contadora  process. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  for  the  record 
two  articles,  one  that  describes  the  po- 
tential negative  effecting  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  other  a  New  York 
Times  article  reporting  on  General 
Gorman's  testimony  before  the 
Senate.  General  Gorman's  statement 
was  the  subject  of  much  contention  in 
the  debate  yesterday.  I  insert  it  for 
purposes  of  clarifying  the  record.  I 


also  include  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 
The  articles  foUow: 

[From  the  Lm  Angeles  Times] 

Rkaoak  WtHS  Akothzr  Battu  ro> 

OovxRimurr  Skuct 

(By  David  Wise) 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  giving  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  blaniiet  power 
to  keep  Its  sources  of  inlonnatlon  secret  is  a 
stunning  victory  for  the  Rea«an  Adminis- 
tration In  a  program  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
government  information  to  the  press  and 
public. 

Last  Tuesday's  7-2  decision,  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  allows  the 
CIA  to  refuse  to  reveal  names  of  researchers 
who  participated  In  a  program  that  tested 
mind-altering  drugs  on  unsuspecting  Ameri- 
cans. The  program,  known  as  MK/tJLTRA, 
lasted  from  1953  to  1M6  and  resulted  In  at 
least  one  death. 

So  sweeping  was  the  court's  language, 
that  the  CIA  could.  If  it  wished,  now  hold 
back  unclassified  sources  of  information- 
newspaper  clippings,  for  example — from  re- 
lease under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Mark  Lynch,  counsel  to  the  American 
CivU  Liberties  Union  National  Security 
Project,  said:  "It  in  effect  gives  them  [the 
CIA]  complete  discretion  to  withhold  any- 
thing they  want.  The  Information  doesn't 
have  to  have  anything  to  do  with  national 
security  •'* 

The  timing  of  the  court's  decision  could 
not  have  pleased  the  White  House  more.  It 
comes  Just  as  the  Justice  Department  is 
prosecuting  what  may  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant national  security  case  in  modem 
times— a  case  that  could  lead  to  government 
crackdowns  on  officials  who  leak  to  the 
press  and  on  reporters. 

The  arrest  by  the  FBI  last  October  of 
Samuel  Lorlng  Morison  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage briefly  made  headlines,  as  much  for 
the  distinguished  name  he  bears  as  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Morison  is  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
the  Harvard  tiistorlan. 

Samuel  Lorlng  Morison  was  charged  with 
selling  classified  satellite  photographs  of  a 
nuclear-powered  Soviet  aircraft  carrier  to 
Jane's  Defense  Weekly,  a  British  military 
magazine.  Morison  worked  for  the  magazine 
part  time.  In  addition  to  his  Job  as  a  photo 
analyst  at  the  Naval  Intelligence  Support 
Center. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
Intends  to  use  the  Morison  case  to  break 
new  ground  In  the  continuing  battle  be- 
tween government  and  press  over  the  con- 
trol of  Information.  Not  since  the  IflTl  Pen- 
tagon Papers  case  and  the  subsequent  pros- 
ecution of  Daniel  Elllsberg,  who  gave  that 
history  of  the  Vietnam  War  to  the  New 
York  Times,  has  Justice  Department  sought 
to  apply  the  espionage  sUtutes  to  an  official 
who  leaks  Information  to  the  press. 

And  If  the  government  succeeds  in  con- 
victing Morison.  will  reporters  be  next? 
Floyd  Abrams  thinks  so.  Abrams.  an  author- 
ity on  government  secrecy  and  co-counsel 
for  the  New  York  Times  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  declares:  "One  of  the  risks  [in 
the  Morison  case]  Is  that  the  InterpreUtlon 
of  the  espionage  law  now  offered  by  the 
Justice  Department  might  well  be  applica- 
ble to  reporters.  Merely  publUhlng  classi- 
fied information  could  constitute  a  crime. 
It's  a  harrowing  prospect." 

Morton  H.  Halperln,  a  former  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  and  director  of 
the  Center  For  National  Security  Studies, 


also  beUeves  that  the  Administration  may 
be  using  the  Morison  case  to  lay  ground- 
work for  future  prosecution  of  reporters 
under  the  espionage  laws. 

"If  Morison  U  convicted  and  the  statute 
upheld,  they'll  Indict  more  government  offi- 
cials who  leak."  Halperln  said.  "Then  they'll 
.  .  .  start  indicting  reporters  and  move  right 
down  the  line  with  the  press." 

All  this  nts  a  pattern  of  Information  con- 
trol. In  1982.  Ronald  Reagan  issued  a  new 
executive  order  on  the  classification  of  gov- 
ernment documents.  The  order  eliminated 
automatic  declassification  of  new  docu- 
ments and  made  it  easier  for  government 
bureaucrats  to  classify  information.  In  1983, 
Reagan  Issued  another  order  that  would 
have  required  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
government  workers  to  take  lie  detector 
tests.  It  would  also  have  forced  122.400  offi- 
cials to  sign  agreements  to  submit  books  and 
other  writings  containing  intelligence  infor- 
mation for  government  review,  even  after 
returning  to  private  life.  Under  pressure 
from  Congress,  the  directive  was  suspended, 
but  many  officials  had  already  signed  agree- 
ments. 

Does  the  Reagan  Administration  really 
lnt«nd  to  go  after  reporters  for  printing  gov- 
ernment secreU?  Atty.  Gen.  Edwin  Meese 
III  offered  little  comfort  on  that  score.  "I 
think  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,"  he  said  when  questioned  at  the 
Washington  Press  Club  on  March  20. 

What  makes  government  lawyers  particu- 
larly confident  about  the  Morison  case  Is  an 
unprecedented  ruling  by  a  federal  district 
court  judge  In  Baltimore  on  March  14. 
Judge  Joseph  H.  Young,  refusing  to  dismiss 
the  Morison  case,  held  that  the  spy  laws 
could  be  applied  to  government  officials- 
who  leaked  to  the  press.  That  Issue  was 
never  reached  In  the  Morison  prosecution, 
which  was  dismissed,  because  of  improper 
government  actions. 

But  now  that  a  federal  Judge  has  held 
that  leakers  can  be  prosecuted  for  espio- 
nage, it  may  be  a  short  step  to  apply  the 
same  laws  to  reporters  who  receive  and  pub- 
lish leaked  Information. 

To  understand  the  cat-and-mouse  game 
over  official  secrets,  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917  must  be  viewed  together  with  the  clas- 
sification system.  That  system  first  estab- 
lished for  civilian  departments  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  In  1951  creates  three  cate- 
gories of  classified  documents:  confidential. 
secret  and  top  secret.  These  are  defined  as 
Information  that,  in  turn,  could  cause 
"damage,"  "serious  damage"  or  "exception- 
ally grave  damage"  to  the  national  security 
if  released. 

With  certain  narrow  exceptions.  It  has  not 
been  against  the  law  for  a  government  offi- 
cial to  give  a  classified  dociunent  to  a  re- 
porter. "There  has  been  no  suggestion  up  to 
now  that  the  classification  system  has  been 
brought  under  the  espionage  statute," 
Abrams  sajrs.  "Maybe  the  Morison  case  will 
provide  a  backdoor  method  to  apply  the 
classification  system  to  persons  outside  the 
government."  It  was  precisely  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  classification  system  and 
the  espionage  sUtute  that  the  CIA  recently 
proposed  a  law  to  make  It  a  crime  for  gov- 
ernment employees  to  disclose  "classified  In- 
formation." The  White  House  has  since 
dropped  the  proposal. 

But  that  decision  Is  not  what  Is  seems.  As 
Halperln  points  out,  "It  would  be  absurd  to 
ask  Congress  to  enact  a  statute  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  government  is  In  court  In 
the  Morison  case  trying  to  prove  that  the 
statute  already  exists."  Lynch,  one  of  Mori- 
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son'a  attorneys,  thinks  the  covemment  hu 
adopted  a  "two  track  atrategy.  If  they  loae. 
they  go  for  the  statute.  If  they  win,  they 
don't  need  It." 

Robert  F.  Muse,  another  Morison  attor- 
ney, expressed  deep  disappointment  with 
Judge  Young's  opinion.  "What  gets  lost  In 
the  Judge's  opinion. "  he  said,  "is  the  nature 
of  Information  in  a  democracy.  The  people 
are  supposed  to  know." 

They  will  know  less  under  the  new  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Congress  has  already 
passed  a  law  exempting  CIA  "operational 
files"— covert  operations  and  clandestine  In- 
telligence collection— from  public  disclosure. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruling  goes  far  beyond 
that.  In  the  information  war.  the  press  and 
public  are  clearly  losing. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  38.  1085] 
VS.  OnmAL  Sats  NicAJtAonA  Rebkls 

CAlfltOT  WW  SOOR 

(By  Bill  KeUer) 

Washhigton.  February  27.- The  retiring 
commander  of  American  military  forces  in 
Central  America  said  today  that  the  Nicara- 
guan  rebels  were  incapable  of  overthrowing 
the  Sandlnista  Government  in  "the  foresee- 
able future"  regardless  of  whether  they  re- 
ceived American  aid. 

But  the  commander.  Oen.  Paul  F. 
Oorman.  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  support  of  the  rebels 
should  be  resumed,  along  with  diplomatic 
measures,  to  keep  up  economic  and  political 
pressure  and  "bring  the  Sandinistas  to  a 
reckoning." 

Asked  after  the  hearing  how  long  such 
pressure  would  take  to  produce  changes  in 
the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment.  he  replied. 
"Years." 

OVUTHJIOW  soon  NOT  fXASIBLS 

General  Gorman,  who  will  turn  over  his 
command  on  Saturday,  said  that  while  most 
of  Nicaragiia's  neighbors  had  unofficially 
told  him  that  they  would  favor  a  change  in 
the  Sandlnista  Government,  the  rebel  forces 
were  too  small  and  ill  trained  to  accomplish 
such  an  objective. 

"I  would  argue  that  you  build  your  policy 
on  what's  possible. "  he  added  later.  "I  don't 
think  overthrow  is  feasible  in  the  near 
future." 

In  Managua.  Nicaraguan  officials  said 
today  that  they  had  asked  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween President  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra 
and  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  to 
renew  "dialogue"  between  the  two  nations. 

In  Costa  Rica.  Reagan  Administration  of- 
ficials said,  the  Government  is  considering 
whether  to  curtail  relations  with  Nicaragua, 
a  development  that  the  officials  said  could 
help  persuade  Congress  to  renew  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels.  [Page  AlO.l 

rowER  sHAamo  caixid  Am 

The  Administration's  Justification  for  sup- 
porting the  rebels  has  evolved  in  the  past 
year  from  blocking  arms  shipments  to 
neighboring  countries,  to  pressuring  Mana- 
gua to  amend  its  behavior  in  the  region,  to 
seeking  a  change  In  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. 

P>resident  Reagan,  at  a  news  conference 
six  days  ago.  said  the  goal  of  United  States 
policy  was  to  "remove"  the  ""present  struc- 
ture" of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  The 
President  said  he  wanted  the  Sandinistas  to 
"say  uncle' "  to  the  rebels  and  allow  them 
to  share  power. 

General  Gorman  said  today  the  rebels  had 
not  succeeded  in  cutting  off  euros  shipments 
from  Managua  to  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
groups.  But  be  said  the  civil  war  in  Nicara- 


gua had  "drawn  off  the  energies  of  the  San- 
dinistas and  has  diverted  one  heck  of  a  lot 
of  money"  that  would  have  gone  to  under- 
write the  Salvadoran  revolution. 

""Whatever  you  were  investing  In  those 
16,000  fighters,  you  got  more  than  your 
money's  worth."  he  said. 

But  as  far  as  actually  winning  their  mili- 
tary struggle,  he  said,  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
are  "marginally  able  to  sustain  "  their  troops 
and  cannot  expect  victory  "In  the  foreseea- 
ble future.'" 

SALTASOa  RXBXLS  V»  SWITCH 

General  Gorman  said  that  in  EH  Salvador 
military  gains  by  the  Government  had 
forced  a  major  reversal  in  the  strategy  of 
the  rebel  Parabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

He  said  the  United  States  had  obtained 
copies  of  ""Instructions"  from  rebel  leaders 
in  Managua  to  field  commanders  to  aban- 
don a  strategy  of  fighting  the  Salvadoran 
Army  in  large  formations,  to  break  down 
their  formations  into  smaller  units  and  to 
return  to  urban  warfare  that  bad  been 
abandoned  a  few  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  number  of  guerril- 
las in  the  capital  city  of  San  Salvador  had 
grown  recently  from  50  to  500.  with  mis- 
sions to  kill  and  kidnap  Government  offi- 
cials as  well  as  attack  economic  targets. 

SHOOTHIGS  SAID  TO  IXSTAKT 

"'The  shootings  have  started  again  in  San 
Salvador,  and  in  my  Judgment,  most  of  the 
violence  has  been  a  product  of  this  F.M.I1.N. 
decision,"  he  said,  using  the  initials  in  Span- 
ish of  the  rebel  group. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  general  said  there  was  "no 
reason  to  believe "  that  the  violence  was 
caused  by  death  squads  operating  with  Gov- 
ernment approval. 

General  Gorman's  appraisal,  given  at  a 
three-hour  hearing,  was  the  finale  of  a  22- 
month  assignment  as  commander  of  the 
Southern  Conunand  during  which  he  was 
credited  with  building  the  American  mili- 
tary operation  from  a  sleepy  backwater  to  a 
forceful  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  The 
general  has  announced  he  Is  retiring,  after 
40  years'  service,  to  a  farm  in  Virginia. 

His  successor,  Oen.  John  R.  Galvin,  was  at 
the  hearing  today  and  said  he  planned  to 
depart  for  the  conunand  headquarters  In 
Panama  on  Thursday. 

General  Gorman's  appearance  came  as 
the  Administration  Is  preaalng  Congress  to 
permit  $14  million  In  covert  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan rebels.  A  vote  Is  expected  in  April  or 
early  May. 

General  Gorman  said  that  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  United  SUtes  assistance,  which  was 
cut  off  by  Congress  last  year,  the  ranks  of 
the  rebels  had  been  growing.  He  put  the 
strength  of  the  several  rebel  groups  at 
16,000  armed  men  and  said  they  could  field 
"half  again  as  many  fighters  In  several 
months"  If  given  financial  support. 

The  main  accomplishment  of  the  rebels, 
he  said,  has  been  to  drain  resources  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Oovemment  would  otherwise 
use  to  subsidize  Salvadoran  guerrilla  groups. 

Praising  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  as  "free- 
dom fighters"  whose  goal  Is  to  oust  the  San- 
dinistas, he  said:  "I  don't  see  any  immediate 
prospect  that  these  guys  in  blue  suiU  in  the 
hills  are  going  to  march  Into  Managua.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  resistance  move- 
ment has  got  another  year  or  more  of  slog- 
ging to  go  before  that  were  ever  in  pros- 
pect." 


"The  answer,"  he  added,  "lies  In  some 
kind  of  combination  of  pressures  and  diplo- 
macy." 

Later  General  Oorman  alluded  to  the  con- 
troversy in  Congress  last  year  over  reports 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
supplied  the  rebels  with  training  manuals  in 
guerrilla  warfare. 

"Most  of  these  folks,  as  I  understand  it 
from  talking  to  the  Hondurans  and  Costa 
Rlcans,  are  uneducated  campesinos,"  he 
said.  "Most  of  them  can't  read.  I  think  the 
only  people  that  have  used  the  manuals 
that  were  produced  for  them  effectively  is 
members  of  this  body." 

Questioned  after  the  hearing.  General 
Gorman  said  United  SUtes  aid  would  not 
change  the  prospects  for  a  rebel  victory.  ""I 
don't  see  how  you  could  imagine  that  a 
force  of  16,000  Is  going  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  under  Its  control  10  times 
that  number  of  people  in  their  army." 

He  told  the  conunlttee  that  without  a  re- 
newal of  aid  to  the  rebels,  "the  campaign 
will  t>egin  to  peter  out,  wear  down." 

"The  nature  of  the  beast  is  that  you  Join 
what  you  think  is  a  winning  cause,"  he  said. 

Such  a  guerrilla  reversal  would  be  fol- 
lowed, he  predicted,  by  an  exodus  of  rebels 
and  their  families  into  neighboring  Hondu- 
ras that  would  swell  the  refugee  population 
there  to  more  than  50,000. 

The  general  said  that  leaders  he  had 
talked  to  In  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries, especially  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras, 
while  publicly  calling  for  diplomatic  meas- 
ures, had  unofficially  said  the  Nicaraguan 
Oovemment  "must  change." 

"The  leaders  that  I  have  had  discussions 
with  on  this  subject  have  stated  unanimous- 
ly that  they  cannot  deal  with  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  garrison  state  in  their  midst.  They 
must  change.  They  will  then  usually  go  on 
to  say,  'If  that  means  they  must  be  re- 
moved, then  so  be  It.' " 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  8, 1985] 

CiviuAMS  Qinr  Boasn  Zon— Managua 

Clkass  Srrs  To  Isolatx  CoimtAS 

(By  John  Lantigua) 

Minuu,  Niacaragua— Large  areas  of  the 
northern  Nicaraguan  mountains  have  been 
cleared  of  civilians,  according  to  government 
military  officials,  who  say  those  wilderness 
areas  are  now  strictly  war  zones  in  which 
the  Sandinistas  will  increase  their  firepow- 
er. 

On  a  recent  trip  beyond  this  town  120 
miles  north  of  Managua.  I  walked  about 
seven  miles  Into  one  of  those  newly  milita- 
rized zones  where  until  now  the  rebels  had 
been  able  to  find  food,  refuge,  information 
and  recruits. 

The  residents  evacuated  in  the  past  two 
months  were  among  at  least  7.000  families 
that  the  Sandinistas  say  they  are  In  the 
process  of  relocating  to  less  remote  areas. 

According  to  local  military  officials,  the 
road  I  followed  Is  being  improved  to  facili- 
tate the  Army's  access  to  the  mountainous 
zone,  considered  strategic  because  It  is  Just 
across  the  border  from  Honduras  and  the 
largest  of  the  rebel  camps,  called  Las  Vegas. 

The  spine  of  hills  that  runs  out  of  Hondu- 
ras and  by  Murra  has  been  a  principal  thor- 
oughfare for  the  contTVL  rebels  who  enter 
Nicaragua  from  that  camp,  Sandlnista  offi- 
cials say. 

Houses  along  the  road  were  abandoned 
and  had  been  emptied  of  all  possessions.  In 
some  cases,  roofing  material  had  been 
dragged  away  and  the  Insides  of  the 
stripped  houses  were  exposed  to  the  ele- 
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ments.  In  other  houses,  bread  ovens  and 
primitive  cooking  stoves  made  of  clay  had 
been  smashed  to  prevent  use  by  the  rebels. 
There  were  no  people  to  be  seen.  Chick- 
ens, pigs  and  cows,  which  normally  sur- 
round such  rural  houses  and  which  the 
rebels  have  been  known  to  buy  from  farm- 
ers, were  also  gone. 

On  trees,  the  Sandinistas  had  posted  a 
message  telling  the  rebels  that  1985  would 
be  a  year  in  which  they  "continue  to  be  de- 
feated" and  offering  them  amnesty. 

KnUtled  "A  Letter  of  Retum,"  the  poster 
featured  a  drawing  of  a  uniformed  rebel 
turning  in  his  rifle  and  being  welcomed  Joy- 
fully by  his  family. 

"The  Popular  Sandlnista  Army  agrees  to 
respect  your  life,  our  physical  Integrity  and 
agrees  to  give  you  Just  and  dignified  treat- 
ment If  you  deliver  yourself  with  this  docu- 
ment to  our  troops  or  to  the  nearest  militia 
post  with  your  equipment,"  it  said. 

After  almost  two  hours  of  walking,  I 
rotmded  a  bend  and  was  stopped  by  the 
sound  of  a  bullet  being  shifted  to  the  cham- 
ber of  a  bolt-action  rifle.  No  one  was  visible. 
As  I  raised  my  hands,  a  Sandlnista  soldier 
stepped  out  from  behind  a  canvas  lean-to 
farther  up  the  road. 

Lt.  Felix  Sanchez,  who  was  at  a  makeshift 
camp  around  the  next  bend,  said  no  civilians 
were  to  be  In  the  area.  He  said  the  next  San- 
dlnista outpost,  at  an  abandoned  hamlet 
called  Rosarlo  overlooking  the  border,  had 
been  besieged  last  month  by  hundreds  of 
rebels,  and  that  11  Sandinistas  had  died 
there. 

Sanchez  said  his  men,  who  patrol  for 
three  miles  around  their  camp,  taking  them 
dose  to  the  border,  had  not  seen  a  contra  in 
two  weeks. 

"We  think  they  are  In  Honduras  reorga- 
nizing." he  said.  "They  used  to  take  advan- 
tage of  people  who  lived  in  areas  like  this. 
They  used  to  get  food  from  them,  but  now 
they  can't  anymore  and  they  are  having  to 
reorganize." 

In  an  Interview  in  Managua.  Tomas  Borge, 
minister  in  charge  of  internal  security,  said 
that  with  civilians  removed  from  the  area 
"It  makes  It  easier  to  use  our  artillery.  It 
clearly  becomes  a  war  zone." 

Observers  said  they  expect  to  see  use  of 
Soviet-made  Ii£124  helicopter  gunships. 

Asked  if  the  M124  would  be  used  in  the 
new  militarized  zones,  Borge  said:  "If  such 
helcopters  were  here,  It  would  be  stupid  to 
have  them  as  museum  pieces." 

Borge  said  he  expected  rebel  attacks  soon 
in  conjunction  with  a  congressional  vote  on 
whether  the  United  SUtes  should  renew 
their  funding. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8, 1985] 

NlCAKAGUAM     RXBKLS     COT    MlUTAST     OFXR- 

ATIOHS— Loss  or  CIA  Fuhdihg  Is  Said  To 

TakkTou, 

(By  Edward  Cody) 

Managua,  Nicakagua.— Short  of  supplies 
and  transport,  antl-SandlnisU  rebel  forces 
recently  have  reduced  the  scope  and  level  of 
their  three-year-old  guerrilla  war. 

U.S.  and  rebel  officials  have  attributed 
the  reduction  in  rebel  activity  mainly  to 
lack  of  funds,  which  apparently  Is  catching 
up  with  the  main  guerrilla  force  nine 
months  after  Congress  imposed  a  ban  on 
CIA  financial  aid. 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  said  the 
shift  also  reflects  recent  successes  by  the 
Popular  SandinlsU  Army  in  driving  rebel 
forces  northward  toward  the  border  region 
with  Honduras  and,  for  many,  across  the 
border  Into  camps  within  Honduras.  In  a  re- 


flection of  this.  Defense  Ministry  reporU 
have  shown  a  clear  drop  in  the  number  of 
incidenu  in  recent  weeks. 

"This  favors  us,  because  the  war  is  going 
away  from  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
toward  the  border,"  Borge  said  in  an  inter- 
view, referring  to  the  decline  of  rebel  activi- 
ty In  the  more  populated  and  economically 
important  central  zone. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  it  implies  a  certain 
risk,  because  a  border  war  Is  always  danger- 
ous for  the  Implications  It  might  have  for  a 
neighboring  country,  in  this  case  Honduras. 
We  will  try  to  be  very  careful  not  to  give 
any  pretext  that  could  provoke  an  Inci- 
dent." 

U.S.  officials  in  Honduras  have  expressed 
similar  fears  that  more  regular  rebel  cross- 
ings of  the  border  area  raise  the  risk  of 
clashes  between  Honduran  and  Nicaraguan 
troops  in  the  frontier  hills. 

At  the  same  time,  the  increase  in  rebel 
troops  on  Honduran  territory  has  intensi- 
fied nervousness  within  the  Honduran 
armed  forces  over  that  country's  role  in 
aiding  the  U.S.-backed  insurgente. 

The  Honduran  government  protested 
sharply  when  17  Nicaraguan  soldiers  drove 
across  the  border  and  were  arrested  Tues- 
day In  what  Managua  said  was  an  accident. 
But  an  aide  to  Borge  expressed  confidence 
that  the  soldiers  and  their  military  trucks 
will  be  returned  without  major  complica- 
tions. 

Borge  estimated  that  6,000  to  7,000  guer- 
rillas from  the  main  rebel  group,  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Force,  gathered  recently 
in  camps  in  southern  Honduras  near  the 
mountainous  border  with  Nicaragua.  This  is 
up  sharply  from  the  number  late  last  year, 
when  most  of  the  rebels  were  reported 
inside  Nicaragua  ambushing  SandinlsU 
Army  and  government  vehicles  and  agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 

U.S.  and  rebel  officials  have  put  the 
number  Inside  Honduras  at  5,000  to  6,000 
from  a  total  strength  estimated  by  rebel  of- 
ficials at  more  than  12,000. 

Mlsklto,  Sumo  and  Rama  Indian  rebels  in 
the  Atlantic  coastal  region  and  Eden  Pas- 
tora's  independent  anti-SandlnlsU  guerril- 
las along  the  border  with  CosU  Rica  have 
another  s.everal  thousand  armed  men.  But 
they  have  been  largely  inactive  for  a 
number  of  months  because  of  a  lack  of  sup- 
plies, their  leaders  have  acknowledged. 

Borge  said  the  Popular  SandinlsU  Army 
has  done  better  against  the  Democratic 
Force  rebels  In  recent  months  because  it  has 
adapted  to  guerrilla  tactics  and  increased 
the  number  of  special  unlU. 

SandinlsU  forces  also  have  put  special  em- 
phasis on  striking  at  rebel  supply  lines  to 
prevent  guerrilla  troops  from  remaining  for 
long  periods  Inside  Nicaragua,  he  explained. 
Rebel  leaders  have  told  visitors  to  their 
camps  in  Honduras  that  they  have  had 
trouble  resupplying  forces  Inside  Nicaragua. 
But  they  attributed  this  to  lack  of  consist- 
ent ammunition  deliveries  and  adequate 
maintenance  of  aircraft  used  to  make  drops. 
This,  they  explained,  was  a  result  of  money 
shortages. 

Adolf  o  Calero,  the  chief  Democratic  Force 
poUtlcal  figure,  said  the  organization  has 
raised  more  than  >5  million  since  the  con- 
gressional fund  cutoff  last  spring.  But  aides 
of  the  rebel  military  chief,  Enrique  Bermu- 
dez,  said  they  have  been  unable  to  continue 
supply  drops  at  the  same  pace  as  when  CIA 

funds  and  logistic  help  were  available. 
After  barring  further  CIA  aid  a  year  ago. 

Congress  voted  last  fall  to  make  $14  million 

more  available  to  finance  rebel  forces,  but 


only  on  the  condition  that  the  fumling  be 
approved  this  spring  in  another  vote. 

On  Thursday,  President  Reagan  proposed 
that  the  $14  million  be  used  only  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  should  Nicaragua 
begin  talks  with  the  rebels.  Managua  reject- 
ed this  approach,  and  C^ongress  is  to  vote  on 
the  money  this  month. 

Before  the  cutoff  last  spring,  the  CIA  had 
provided  rebel  forces  with  a  sum  estimated 
by  congressional  sources  at  $80  million  since 
1981. 

Mr.  BRCX5MFIELX).  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dorjiaio. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  I  quoted 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  when  he 
said  that  "The  trumpet  summons  us 
again  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  long 
twilight  struggle."  How  did  that  young 
Ameri(»n  hear  the  trumpet  of  liberty. 
Well.  President  Kennedy  sent  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Colombia  for  one. 
Then,  President  Kennedy  sent  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  nation  of  Colombia 
when  it  was  in  trouble.  But  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  also  sent  Green 
Berets  as  advisers  to  Colombia.  He  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  enemies  of 
liberty.  One  of  the  best  moments  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  quality  debate 
on  this  House  floor  yesterday  came 
from  a  gentleman  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  delivered  his  remarks 
as  well  as  President  Reagan  has  ever 
communicated  with  this  House  of  Rep- 
iresentatives.  He  commanded  our  at- 
tention. Obviously  he  spoke  from  his 
heart  and  his  keen  mind.  It  was  stir- 
ring the  way  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Rodckr,  delivered 
his  speech.  And  here  is  part  of  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  Hamilton- 
Barnes  amendment.  He  said  "The  res- 
olution does  nothing.  It  huffs,  it  puffs, 
but  nothing  happens." 

He  went  on.  "We  pay  people  to  leave 
Nicaragua  •  •  •  it  is  finally  the  ulti- 
mate copout.  On  the  battlefield  of 
freedom  it  is  the  old  'check's  in  the 
mall  speech'."  These  ringing  words  are 
Churchlllian.  And  that  check  is  not 
even  a  bilateral  check  that  we  will  get 
credit  for  because  we  are  giving  the 
money  to  a  terrified,  politicized  local 
Red  Cross. 

Now,  I  have  seen  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Hajcltoh.  flash  his 
fangs  for  freedom  on  the  Middle  East 
and  on  other  issues.  I  know  he  can  be 
tough.  But  here  in  totally  uncharac- 
teristic style  he  lays  down  like  a  door- 
mat and  tells  the  Communists  in  Ma- 
nagua that  they  won.  here  walk  on  our 
face.  I  know  the  cosponsor  Mr.  Barnes 
has  a  big  heart.  But  I  do  not  recall 
seeing  him  ever  flash  his  fangs  in 
righteous  indignation  at  Conmiunlst 
terror  anywhere  in  this  hemisphere. 
But  he  does  speak  out  strongly  on 
human  rights,  and  I  repeat,  he  has  a 

heart.   But   in   this   case,   with   this 

amendment,  he  puts  his  Neville  Cham- 
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berlain  bumpershoot  under  his  armpit 
and,  also,  lays  down  on  the  ground  and 
invites  his  face  to  be  walked  upon  by 
the  comandantes. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  said  last  night 
was  that  he  would  not  slap  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  face,  that  he  would  stand 
with  him  on  that  tough  vote  last 
night.  Forty  Republicans,  however, 
slapped  the  President  egreglously.  I 
understand  someone  in  the  White 
House  said  go  ahead,  hit  us  in  the 
kisser.  It's  OK.  we  are  going  to  lay 
down  on  this  one  and  we  are  going  to 
fight  later  on  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. The  Michel  amendment  has 
teeth,  not  very  big  ones,  but  it  is  the 
way  to  go  right  now  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  because  even  the  other 
body  had  to  be  given  a  personal  assur- 
ance from  the  President  that  the 
money  would  be  used  for  humanitari- 
an purposes  before  they  would  give 
him  a  53-vote  victory. 

Let  us  auialyze  out  of  respect  for  his- 
tory, because  we  are  commanded  by 
the  statutes  In  front  of  the  Archives  to 
study  the  past,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  this  Congress  in  1947.  when 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  begging  for 
aid  to  fight  communism,  if  we  had 
given  the  money  to  the  Greek  Red 
Cross.  First  of  all.  one  of  the  Members 
who  voted  to  support  the  President 
last  night.  Mr.  Claud*  Pkppkr  of  Flori- 
da, voted  against  giving  money  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  1947. 

We  should  all  heed  his  advice  by 
vote  and  profit  from  his  wisdom 
gained  over  almost  four  decades  of  ex- 
perience watching  Communists  break 
promises.  I  have  here  a  May  5,  1947, 
article  from  Time  magazine.  It  says 
that  the  money  to  save  Greece  from 
commimism  was  delayed  for  weeks 
after  Senate  passage  because  of  bitter 
bickering  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  course  people  were  dying  in 
Greece  during  that  bickering. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about 
that  1947  debate  on  aid  to  save 
Greece,  a  country  then  with  a  popula- 
tion about  equal  to  today's  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  combined,  was  how 
much  money  was  voted  to  help  free- 
dom. Greece  is  barely  reaching  10  mil- 
lion citizens  now.  three  decades  later. 
So  for  a  small  land  mass,  low  popula- 
tion country  in  mortal  peril,  how 
much  money  did  our  generous  Nation 
provide?  $300  million  in  1947  doUars. 
The  economic  dd  to  Greece  was  $150 
million,  and  the  military  aid  was  ex- 
actly the  same— $150  million:  $100  mil- 
lion went  to  Turkey.  In  1947  dollars 
that  is  billions  that  we  were  giving  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  And  now  we 
renege  on  only  $14  million.  Do  you 
really  grasp  what  $14  million  buys  in 
defense?  Well,  that  amount  of  money 
would  not  buy  one  single  F-16  fighter. 
Not  one,  because  an  F-16  comes  in 
now  at  Just  over  $15  million.  An 
Abrams  M-1  tank,  is  over  $2  million 


each.  Way  over.  Precisely  $2,553,700. 
What  the  President  wants  in  food  for 
the  democratic  forces  is  less  in  dollars 
than  six  M-1  tanks  in  defense  dollars. 
If  the  Managua  government  continues 
on  its  Communist  course  this  early  $14 
million  assist  to  the  refugee  families  of 
freedom  fighters  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  security  bargain  of  the  century. 

The  comandantes  are  laughing  in 
our  faces  over  the  Managua  radio 
today  because  of  last  night's  vote. 
They  appreciated  those  who  slapped 
the  President  last  night.  They  would 
love  to  see  this  pussy  cat  amendment 
send  money  only  to  the  Red  Cross.  Of 
course  they  do  not  want  the  Michel 
amendment  to  pass  later  today.  If  we 
are  going  to  truly  keep  their  attention 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment.  Some 
of  these  comandantes  have  had  broth- 
ers or  wives  that  were  killed  by  Somo- 
za's  Guardla.  They  are  dedicated  to  to- 
talitarian rule  and  bound  by  a  blood 
debt.  The  way  to  really  make  them 
truly  happy  is  to  vote  for  Hamilton.  I 
want  them  worried  not  happy.  I  will 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  cover  your  political  assets  vote 
for  both.  But  I  suggest  showing  some 
true  grit  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Hu- 
manitarian aid  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  for  freedom  is  the  very  least 
we  can  do. 

I  submit  for  the  Recoro  the  May 
1947  Time  magazine  article  on  Greek/ 
Turkish  aid. 

What  Is  Past  Is  PROLOOTrx 

If  Congress  falls,  to  act  aggression  will  get 
the  ffreen  light  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding America,  will  get  the  red  light. 

The  way  Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  defined 
the  Issue  last  week,  the  Tniinan  Doctrine 
was  sure  to  win  Senate  approval.  However, 
reluctant  some  senators  might  be,  they  con- 
curred with  Vandenberg's  warning  against 
"the  cost  of  noncompliance."  E>ven  the  op- 
poaitton  Hoor  leader,  Sen.  Edwin  C.  John- 
son, who  charged  the  $400,000,000  program 
to  bulwark  Greece  and  Turkey  against  Com- 
munist Russia  was  "In  reality  a  declaration 
of  war,"  knew  he  was  fighting  a  losing 
batUe. 

Once  two  weeks  of  soul-searching  debate 
ended  on  last  Tuesday.  April  33.  the  Senate 
voted  87-33.  to  authorize  the  Oreek-Turklah 
aid.  Voting  Aye  were  35  Republicans  and  33 
Democrats.  The  Noes  comprised  a  rare  alli- 
ance of  sixteen  Republicans  (mostly  Mid- 
western Isolationists),  four  conservative 
Democrats  (Johnson,  Kenneth  McKellar. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  and  W.  Lee  O'Danlel),  and 
three  Wallace-minded  left  wing  Democrats 
(Claude  Pepper.  James  E.  Murray,  and  Olen 
H.  Taylor). 

Specif  IcaUy.  the  Senate  thus  voted  to:  (1) 
spend  tlSO  million  on  Greek  economic  reha- 
bilitation, as  much  for  Greek  military  aid, 
and  tlOO.OOO.OOO  for  Turkish  military  aid, 
aU  before  July  1.  1948;  (3)  furnish  military 
equipment:  (3)  send  military  missions  and 
dTlllan  supervlaory  staffs;  and  (4)  authorise 
the  United  Nations  to  take  over  the  pro- 
gram, should  It  be  willing  and  able. 

Broadly,  the  Senate's  vote  was  a  vote 
against  the  traditional  Ideas  of  Isolationism 
and  neutrality,  a  vote  In  favor  of  containing 
Communism,  a  vote  for  shouldering  interna- 
tional burdens  formerly  carried  by  the  Brit- 


ish Eteplre,  a  vote  to  support  President  Tru- 
man's plan  "to  help  free  peoples  to  main- 
tain their  free  institutions  and  their  nation- 
al Integrity  against  aggressive  movements 
that  seek  to  Impose  upon  them  totalitarian 
regimes. 

But  although  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall  attached  "the  highest  order  of 
urgency  to  Immediate  passage,"  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  ran  Into  delay  In  the  House  be- 
cause of  bitter  bickering  over  a  separate  bill 
to  provide  $350,000,000  for  post-UNRRA 
relief  to  hungry  peoples. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ilSi.  Fish], 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
bad  fortune  last  night  to  come  to  the 
well  immediately  after  the  eloquence 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and 
this  afternoon  to  follow  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  we  are 
talking  today,  right  now,  about  the 
Hamilton  alternative.  I  have  heard 
Barhxs'  name  mentioned.  There  is  no 
debate  time  allocated  under  the  rule 
for  the  Barnes  amendment.  So  we  are 
addressing  the  Hamilton  alternative. 
This  is  therefore  the  key  vote. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  money 
issue.  I  think  it  is  overstated.  It  is  the 
context  in  which  this  whole  issue 
came  before  us.  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  process  of  developing  a 
policy  toward  Central  America,  par- 
ticularly Nicaragua,  and  the  money  is 
really  a  secondary  importance.  The 
Secretary  of  State  stated  that  the  ref- 
ugee money  was  not  even  needed. 
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I  submit  that  the  argimients  that 
say  that  the  refugee  money  will  pro- 
mote Contra  refugees  Is  extraneous 
because  the  language  In  the  bill  is  per- 
missive; the  President  need  not  allo- 
cate 5  cents  of  the  $14  million  if  he 
does  not  want  to. 

This  measure  is  called  weak,  a  huff- 
puff.  Last  night  I  addressed  the 
House,  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
my  remarks  here.  I  submit  It  is  by  far 
the  strongest  of  the  alternatives  with 
far  more  teeth  in  it  than  anything  else 
that  is  before  us. 

What  I  want  to  dwell  on.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, however,  is  something  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  when  I  talked  last  night, 
quite  late,  to  this  body  sajing  that  I 
thought  that  the  Hamilton  alternative 
expressed  the  policy  that  we  all 
shared.  What  I  did  not  have  before  me 
was  the  eloquent  letter  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  delivered  to  Senator  Dole 
that  afternoon  prior  to  the  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

My  colleagues,  obviously  there  are 
differences  in  that  letter  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  money,  but  in 
many  important  respects,  this  letter 
tracks  the  Hamilton  alternative.  This, 
my  friends,  is  the  President's  state- 
ment of  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  Nica- 
ragua. What  we  did  last  night,  what 
the  Senate  did  yesterday  is  irrelevant. 


It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the 
President  sajrs  he  is  going  to  do. 

In  his  letter,  he  talks  about  the  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua;  it 
tracks  Hamilton.  He  says  that  these 
talks  must  be  in  support  of  the  Conta- 
dora  process.  The  Hamilton  alterna- 
tive is  the  only  vehicle  before  us  that 
comes  out  statutorily  in  support  of  the 
Contsdora  process. 

He  says  the  response  to  bad  faith  by 
the  Sandinistas  will  be  diplomatic  ef- 
forts. Compare  this  with  Hamiltoh's 
call  for  Immediate  multinational  pres- 
sure on  Nicaragua  to  address  our  con- 
cerns. The  President  condemns  atroc- 
ities by  both  sides;  compare  Hamil- 
ton's language  on  human  rights. 

The  report  to  the  Congress  that  the 
President  says  he  will  give  includes 
progress  in  achieving  peace  which  Is 
contained  in  the  Hamilton  alternative 
reporting  requirement.  An  accounting 
of  the  funds  obligated  Is  contained  In 
the  Hamilton  alternative.  The  Presi- 
dent writes:  "It  may  include  such  rec- 
ommendations I  deem  appropriate," 
an  invitation  contained  in  the  Hamil- 
ton alternative.  Finally,  a  request  for 
expedited  handling,  which  is  spelled 
out  In  detail  in  the  Hamilton  alterna- 
tive. 

My  colleagues,  this,  again,  is  what 
the  President  says  he  is  going  to  do. 
Hamilton  says  what  the  President  says 
he  is  going  to  do.  If  we  do  not  pass 
Hamilton,  we  will  not  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  with  any  language 
that  is  near  to  what  the  President  says 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  We 
will  have  wasted  this  entire  week  con- 
tributing nothing  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  in  Central  America 
and  with  respect  to  Nicaragtia. 

Only  if  we  go  with  the  Hamilton  al- 
ternative will  we  be  able  to  come  out 
of  the  conference  with  something  that 
approximates  what  the  President 
wishes,  a  statutory  expression  of  what 
the  President  wishes  to  do  in  that  part 
of  the  world.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingiucb]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  preceding  speak- 
er is  very  distinguished,  but  to  use  the 
President's  letter  to  defend  explicitly 
what  the  President  opposes  Lb  a  bit 
much.  The  Barnes-Hamilton  resolu- 
tion is  a  remarkable  document  worthy 
of  opposition.  It  is  a  coUection  of  inac- 
curate history,  muddled  analysis,  mis- 
leading platitudes,  and  remai^ably 
strange  proposals. 

This  is  only  a  nine-page  document. 
Earlier  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  who  I  had  yielded  to  yester- 
day, would  not  yield  to  me,  but  I  was 
going  to  comment  on  two  things  he 
had  said.  First,  he  had  described  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  bad  too,  that  they 
violate   human  rights  too.   However, 


Bames-Hamllton  unilaterally  disarms 
the  freedom  fighters.  Somehow,  it 
does  not  get  a  Soviet-Cuban  agree- 
ment to  disarm  the  Sandinistas. 

Second,  he  said  we  ought  to  give  our 
money  to,  and  I  am  quoting  the  exact 
word,  "respectable"  international  or- 
ganization. To  which  I  would  have 
asked,  "Is  there  no  American  Govern- 
ment agency  which  is  respectable?"  Is 
it  so  impossible  to  trust  your  own  gov- 
ernment, to  respect  your  own  govern- 
ment, to  have  any  belief  In  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  that  you  are  going  to 
believe  in  the  United  Nations  for 
Pete's  sake? 

You  are  going  to  turn  to  the  United 
Nations  as  one  of  the  two  options?  An 
institution  Increasingly  dominated  by 
anti-American  sentiment,  by  dictator- 
ships and  by  people  who.  on  occasion, 
can  hardly  be  described  as  favoring 
our  values? 

But  this  nine-page  document  is 
worth  studying  in  more  detail  because 
It  is  a  classic  study  of  "ostrtchism." 
which  is.  on  occasion,  bipartisan. 
Which  does  involve  much  of  the  State 
Department,  and  which  Infects  much 
of  the  academic  community  and  news 
media.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme 
example  of  ostrichism  with  amnesia, 
in  that  the  ostriches  frankly  cannot 
even  remember  their  own  history. 

Let  me  walk  through  It.  "The  United 
States  desires  (>eace  in  Nicaragua  and 
throughout  Central  America."  I  agree. 
"We  should  encourage  all  combatants 
to  establish  a  cease-fire."  Well,  in  the 
first  place.  If  you  read  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, that  is  a  little  tricky  since  they 
say  flatly  they  cannot  concede  any 
kind  of  cease-fire  with  the  West.  In 
the  second  place,  if  you  look  at  the 
way  Barnes-Hamilton  operates,  we 
strip  the  defenders  of  Western  values, 
while  the  Cubans  and  Soviets  keep 
pouring  In  support  for  the  people  who 
would  oppress  Western  values. 

It  talks  about  an  internal  Nicaragua 
conflict;  about  nuturlng  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  that  coimtry.  Promoting 
peace  and  stability;  wonderful  lan- 
guage. But  let  us  look  at  It  In  the  con- 
text of  Marxism-Leninism.  I  Just  say 
on  page  2.  paragraph  3,  Is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  ostrichism  In 
modem  American  history.  "Combat- 
ants on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  in 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  in  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua."  Adolf  Hitler  must  some- 
where be  burning  in  hell,  wishing  he 
had  lived  two  generations  later  so  he 
could  manipulate  Americans  instead  of 
Englishmen. 

Expressed  in  words?  How  mindless 
do  you  have  to  be  to  visit  Ortega  who 
says  he  is  a  Marxist-Leninist,  to  not 
read  the  Grenada  Documents  where 
they  say  specifically,  "Our  Job  is  to  lie 
to  the  Americans."  To  not  read  Arce's 
speech  where  he  says  specifically, 
"Our  Job  is  to  lie  to  the  Americans." 
To  talk  about  Communist  words,  goals 


of  peace.  Andropov  used  those  words; 
he  was  the  head  of  the  KGB  and 
locked  people  up.  and  put  them  In 
Insane  asyliuui.  Adolf  Hitler  used 
those  words.  How  incredibly  ostrich- 
like do  you  have  to  be? 

They  talk  about  disturbing  trends  in 
Nicaragua.  It  sasrs: 

The  %>rvf*nH^  govemmoit's  close  mili- 
tary ties  with  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Wanaw  Pact  allies  and  the  continuing 
military  buildup  is  a  bad  trend. 

Now.  yesterday  I  had  weapons  here 
on  the  floor  that  came  from  Bulgaria. 
North  Vietnam,  Libya;  we  might  men- 
tion the  Palestine  liberation  Organi- 
zation. There  are  a  lot  of  people  In- 
volved in  Nicaragua  who  are  bad 
people  who  hate  America,  who  want  to 
destroy  freedom.  What  do  they  prom- 
ise to  do?  This  Is  a  wonderful  example 
of  ostrichism.  Flkge  3,  paragn^h  5: 

The  Congress  will  continue  to  monitor  de- 
velopments In  Nicaragua. 

Can  you  see  Ortega  now  turning  to 
his  Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers  going, 
"Well,  my  many  friends  who  have 
been  down  here,  who  I  visit  with  regu- 
larly are  going  to  monitor  us."  I  would 
say  to  my  Democratic  friends:  We 
have  evidence  in  the  Grenada  Docu- 
ments that  at  least  one  Democratic 
Congressman  actually  submitted  docu- 
ments to  the  Grenadian  Government 
which  they  thought  they  were  sup- 
posed to  edit. 

As  you  monitor  Nicaragua  under  this 
threatening,  decisive  Barnes-Hamilton 
offer,  are  you  going  to  let  them  edit  It? 
Are  you  going  to  Include  their  advice? 
Are  you  going  to  sit  down  and  negoti- 
ate with  them  over  what  the  report 
ought  to  say?  Are  you  going  to  really 
be  tough  with  them  and  say.  "You 
know,  gosh,  fellas."  Remember  the  Co- 
mandante  Ortega  letter  a  year  ago? 
They  have  not  done  a  single  thing 
that  you  wrote  them  and  asked  them 
to  do.  What  are  you  doing  in  response 
to  their  intransigence?  You  are  unilat- 
erally disarming  freedom  in  Central 
America. 

This  is  your  toughness?  These  are 
your  threats? 

Let  us  go  on.  Let  me  Just  say  two  last 
things.  In  light  of  our  great  experience 
with  commimism  in  Angloa,  we  are 
now  on  page  5  Imposing,  in  effect,  the 
Clark  amendment  for  Central  America 
to  stop  freedom  fighters  anywhere  in 
Central  America  from  getting  our  kind 
of  help  from  us. 

On  page  6,  we  talk  about  refugees.  I 
Just  want  to  make  two  final  comments. 
First,  it  is  nice  for  the  people,  who,  in 
the  past  having  imdermlned  freedom, 
saw  as  a  consequence  of  their  votes  to 
cut  off  aid  to  freedom  boat  people,  ref- 
ugees from  Afghanistan,  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  refugees  from  Cuba,  to 
now  say,  "Well,  who  do  we  not  In  ad- 
vance recognize  there  are  going  to  be 
lots  of  refugees?" 
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There  are  only  two  things  wrong 
with  your  acceptance  of  refugees.  One 
is  you  do  not  admit  honestly  in 
Barnes-Hamilton  what  will  really 
happen  which  is  the  refugees  are 
going  to  come  to  America,  and  they 
are  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  $10 
million. 
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Second,  in  what  L  think  is  the  most 
unbelievable  statement  I  have  seen  re- 
cently, you  in  effect  say  you  despise 
America  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment so  much  you  would  rather  give 
the  money  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  Commissioner  than  have  the 
American  Government  handle  it.  It  is 
the  most  Incredible  proposal  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time,  and  as  I  said  earli- 
er, I  think  anybody  who  votes  for  it 
could  wear  an  "I  Despise  America" 
button  with  a  great  sense  of  dignity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  srieldlng  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  our  country 
first.  That  does  not  mean  always  send- 
ing in  the  troops.  There  has  been  a 
terrible  breakdown  In  bipartisanship 
in  foreign  policy  these  last  few  years, 
and  that  breakdown  Is  only  furthered 
by  the  wild  charges  that  are  thrown 
about  here,  and  also  the  distortions  by 
opponents  of  the  Hamilton  resolution. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, they  read  from  page  3  and  attack 
the  resolution  for  lacking  any  teeth. 
They  do  not  refer  to  the  further  ac- 
tions that  are  threatened  in  this  reso- 
lution if  certain  conditions  do  not 
happen.  They  do  not  refer  to  the  fact 
there  is  a  reference  to  supporting  OAS 
sanctions.  They  do  not  refer  to  the 
fact  that  this  Congress  would  consider 
the  imposition  of  trade  sanctions. 

Are  we  serious  about  considering 
such  actions.  The  answer  is  yes.  Are 
there  circumstances  under  which  we 
would  support  such  actions?  The 
answer  to  that  Is  yes. 

Proponents  of  the  Michel  resolution 
talk  in  terms  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, but  in  truth  it  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  of  undeclared 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  basic  Issue 
as  I  see  it:  Should  the  United  States, 
not  de  Jure  but  de  facto,  declare  war 
today  on  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua? Those  who  support  the  policy  of 
such  declaration  have  not  carried  the 
burden  of  proving  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  other  col- 
leagues on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  sup- 
porting the  Hamilton  resolution.  It 
wUl  help  to  revive  a  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship that  has  been  lacking  in  for- 
eign policy  under  this  administration, 
and  the  lack  of  which  is  causing,  for 


this  country  and  the  world,  unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  at  this  time  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDuifo],  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlenuui  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  colleagues  on  twth 
sides  of  the  aisle  know.  I  have  not  sup- 
ported covert  aid  to  Nicaragua  before  I 
was  on  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
Willie  I  was  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, or  after  I  was  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  although  I  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  making  sure  overt- 
ly that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sandi- 
nistas could  not  export  revolution  and 
could  not  be  a  conduit  through  which 
arms  would  flow  into  El  Salvador. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  realize 
we  have  a  real  moral  and  ethical  obli- 
gation to  supply  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Why  are  the  Contras 
there?  The  answer  is  simple.  We.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  saw  to 
it  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
there,  doing  what  we  asked  them  to 
do;  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  CIA.  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  do  not  tell  me  you  did  not 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  I 
read  all  that  testimony  when  I  was  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

There  were  two  Issues,  two  issues  all 
the  time,  from  the  very  beginning  In 
what  you  read:  to  have  them  turn 
inward  and  interdict  arms,  in  that 
order  and  In  that  importance.  I  think 
It  is  important  to  understand  that. 

So  we  have  a  moral  and  an  ethical 
responsibility  now  to  provide  humani- 
tarian aid. 

I  wish  I  could  support  the  initiative 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HAioLTOifl.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  him.  On  the  surface,  it  looks 
like  it  could  be  rather  attractive. 

First  of  all.  it  talks  about  aid  for 
those  who  are  refugees  and  I  would 
like  to  get  some  aid  to  CosU  Rica, 
which  is  having  refugee  after  refugee 
after  refugee  land  on  their  border  and 
come  Into  their  country,  13-,  14-.  16-, 
16-year-old  kids  who  do  not  want  to 
serve  In  the  Sandlnlsta  army.  They  do 
not  want  to  serve  because  they  do  not 
believe  what  they  are  doing  and  they 
do  not  want  to  serve  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  will  be  fighting 
their  brothers,  their  fathers,  and  even 
their  grandfathers. 

It  looks  good  on  the  surface  because, 
of  course.  It  gives  us  all  an  out.  If  we 
are  wrong,  myself  included,  because 
we  did  not  go  ahead  with  military  aid, 
and  if  a  few  years  from  now  we  discov- 
er that  that  was  positively  the  wrong 
thing  to  do,  we  have  an  out,  because  In 
this  resolution,  or  in  this  amendment, 
we  say  things  like.  "We  are  not  very 
happy  with  what  you  are  doing  as  a 
Sandlnlsta  government.  We  think  you 


are  misbehaving.  We  would  like  you  to 
change  your  ways,  and  if  you  do  not 
change  your  ways  we  will  have  the 
President  do  something  else,  or  we  will 
ask  OAS  or  we  will  get  the  Contadora 
process  involved,  and  we  will  really  do 
things." 

The  Contadora  process.  We  are 
asking  countries  who  have  more  prob- 
lems than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  they  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  as  revolution  spreads  throughout 
the  area,  and  we  are  asking  them  to 
somehow  do  something  about  bringing 
order  in  that  particular  area. 

I  will  send  money  to  do  something 
about  Colombia,  but  that  something  is 
to  try  to  prevent  them  from,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  sending  all  sorts  of 
drugs  into  this  country,  but  let  us  not 
be  duped  by  what  appears  to  be  a  good 
solution.  Let  us  show  the  world,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  we  will  be  ethical 
and  we  will  be  moral.  We  put  them 
there  and  we  will  provide  humanitari- 
an aid,  and  we  can  do  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  Michel  n. 

The  Speaker  for  10  years  while  I  was 
here  used  to  talk  about  "Give  one  to 
America.  Do  things  for  America.  Put 
America  first."  Well,  in  the  3  months 
that  I  have  been  here  this  year  it  is 
rather  disgusting  because  I  have  a 
feeling  we  now  have  a  different 
banner  "Win  one  for  the  Tipper." 
That  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the 
game.  Well,  we  should  not  be  winning 
one  for  the  Tipper,  we  should  not  be 
winning  one  for  the  Gipper.  We  ought 
to  go  back  to  what  we  heard  about  the 
first  10  years.  Let  us  do  something  for 
America.  Let  us  put  America  on  top 
and  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility,  we  have 
an  ethical  responsibility.  We  put  them 
there.  Now  let  us  support  them  with 
humanitarian  aid  and  we  can  do  that 
with  Michel  II. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
compliment  my  leader,  Mr.  Michel, 
for  crafting  a  compromise  that  is  pref- 
erable to  the  Senate-passed  approach 
and  represents  at  least  a  half  victory 
for  critics  of  American  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Why,  then,  would  I  argue  it  is  not 
good  enough  and  that  the  approach  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Barnes  should 
prevail  in  today's  debate? 

The  primary  issue  before  us  today  Is 
not  political  judgment  about  what's 
happening  in  the  region,  where  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  honestly  divided;  the 
primary  issue  is  one  of  due  process, 
the  method  by  which  decisions  are 
made  In  our  democratic  society. 
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Here,  Vietnam  analogies  are  facile. 
There  is  great  disagreement  in  this 
country  about  what  we  should  have 
done  in  that  struggle. 

But  the  main  lessons  of  Vietnam  do 
not  relate  to  reassessments  of  policies 
but  how  those  policies  were  deter- 
mined. 

In  this  regard,  the  profoundest  Issue 
before  us  is  not  that  of  policy,  but  that 
of  the  constitutional  process. 

If  you  believe  the  constitutional 
process  has  been  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed in  Nicaragua,  that  the  Boland 
amendment  which  specifically  pro- 
scribed attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  was  not  vio- 
lated, then  vote  for  the  Michel  substi- 
tute. 

If  you  believe  the  rule  of  law  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  U.8.  decision  to  with- 
draw from  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court,  vote  for  the  Michel  substitute. 

If  you  believe  U.S.  policy  should  not 
involve  invoking  the  Rio  Treaty  or 
UJJ.  Charter,  vote  for  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute. 

If  on  policy  grounds  you  believe  hu- 
manitarian aid  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  have  the  effect  of  provi- 
sioning troops  involved  in  or  preparing 
for  armed  conflict,  vote  for  the  Michel 
substitute. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe 
the  Constitution  stipulates  that  war 
making  authority  is  designed  to  be  the 
joint  responsibility  of  Congress  and 
the  executive,  then  vote  for  the  Ham- 
Uton-Bames  amendment. 

If  you  believe  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  is  to  redress  humanitarian 
problems  in  the  region  regardless  of 
whether  recipients  are  Contras,  and 
that  aid  should  be  administered  neu- 
trally by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  vote  for 
the  Hamilton-Barnes  amendment. 

In  the  final  measure,  the  issue 
before  this  body  is  primarily  a  consti- 
tutional one.  As  a  Republican  member 
of  this  body— one  who  holds  a  conserv- 
ative view  on  constitutional  issues— I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  heed 
above  all  to  this  Issue  of  due  process. 
It.  in  the  final  measure,  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  different  policy  perspec- 
tives we  all  share. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  tlme^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [B4r.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  miscon- 
struction of  the  President's  position 
on  Barnes-Hamilton.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Bob  Michel, 
dated  today,  April  24.  1985.  which 
reads  in  part: 

The  proposal  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  would  divert  funds  from 


existing  economic  iwilitinfe  and  refugee  ac- 
counts for  humanitarian  SMlstince  to  refu- 
gees ouUlde  Nicaragua  and  for  the  expenses 
of  Implementing  an  eventual  Contadora 
agreement.  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
under  no  Illusion  about  this  proposaL  Its 
adoption  would  damage  our  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy  interests.  By  providing 
a  financial  Inducement  for  members  of  the 
resistance  to  leave  Nicaragua  and  become 
reftigees  In  other  countries.  It  relieves  pres- 
Btu«  on  the  Bandlnlstss  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  Increases  the  burdens  imposed  on 
the  neighboring  democracies.  As  a  result, 
fragile  democracies  would  be  weakened, 
their  economic  recovery  would  be  stalled, 
their  security  would  be  diminished— and  the 
civil  war  In  Nicaragua  would  go  on. 

tSx.  Chairman,  the  Barnes-Hamilton 
proposal  may  be  a  bipartisan  effort, 
but  its  authors  may  well  have  spared 
themselves  the  time.  It  really  does  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  satisfy  the  very 
real  problems  of  Nicaragua. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may 
often  feel  that  Central  America  is  un- 
important to  us.  but  sooner  or  later 
they  are  going  to  come  to  realize  that 
Central  America  and  we  are  on  the 
same  continent.  We  are  neighbors,  our 
histories  are  intertwined,  and  our  fu- 
tures are  inseparable.  What  happens 
today  in  Central  America  could  very 
well  foretell  events  in  the  United 
States  tomorrow. 

Similarly,  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  in 
Central  America  today  directly  affects 
our  mutual  relationship,  as  well  as  our 
combined  futures. 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Central  America  were 
wrong  when  they  said  we  should  have 
pulled  out  of  El  Salvador  5  years  ago. 
They  are  wrong  again  in  saying  we 
should  pull  out  of  Nicaragua  today. 
The  United  States  may  have  made 
many  mistakes  In  the  region  in  the 
I>ast,  but  its  policy  over  the  last  6 
years  represents  a  conscientious  effort 
to  remedy  those  mistakes. 

Support  for  the  freedom  fighters, 
whether  through  provision  for  mili- 
tary hardware  or  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, is  consistent  with  U.S.  objectives 
to  preserve  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Central  America.  The  Nicaraguan  San- 
dlnlsta government  has  rejected  every 
opportimlty  to  bring  peace  and  free- 
dom to  its  people  ever  since  the  fall  of 
Somoza.  and  they  give  us  absolutely 
no  indication  that  their  intentions 
have  changed  In  the  slightest  in  recent 
months.  Just  2  weeks  ago  they  pushed 
Nicaraguan  terrorists  into  Honduras, 
smuggling  arms  and  Intending  to 
foster  an  armed  rebellion  against  the 
existing  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  United  States 
to  fail  at  this  time  to  support  the  only 
people  In  Nicaragua  who  espouse  free 
elections,  pluralistic  government,  and 
an  end  to  tyranny  and  oppression  Is  to 
tell  Central  America  and  the  world 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  accept  any 
threat  to  its  security  that  the  Soviet 


empire  wishes  to  impose  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Bir.  Chairman,  the  Bames-Hamlltbn 
proposal  is  a  farce.  It  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  foster  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua or  in  Central  America 

As  an  answer  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion, it  offers  an  Incentive,  an  Induce- 
ment to  innocent  Nicaraguan  citizens 
to  flee  the  offending  tjrrants  in  their 
homeland  and  to  accept  and  depend 
upon  U.S.  refugee  assistance  in  other 
nations.  Furthermore,  it  provides 
wholly  imneeded  money  for  diplomat- 
ic cocktail  parties  and  the  like  for  par- 
ticipants in  the  Contadora  process. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  3.500  political 
prisoners  who  are  t>eing  tortured  and 
JaUed  under  subhuman  conditions  in 
Nicaragua  will  thank  us  if  Barnes- 
Hamilton  passes.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  the  Indians  whose  villages  have 
been  pillaged  and  burned,  or  the 
mothers,  the  wives,  and  the  families  of 
those  who  have  been  impressed  into 
the  national  army,  or  the  relatives  of 
those  who  have  been  summarily  exe- 
cuted, will  have  much  good  to  say 
about  us. 

But  Daniel  Ortega.  Miguel  D'Escoto, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Marxist 
Jimta  will  be  absolutely  delighted.  And 

1  am  sure  they  will  have  quite  a  party 
on  us  tonight.  But  they  will  get  over  it 
soon  enough,  for.  after  all.  tomorrow 
they  will  have  to  go  l)ack  to  work,  for  ^ 
we  must  remember  they  promised  to 
spread  revolution  throughout  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  hope  we  will  defeat  this 
proposal  and,  at  the  very  least,  vote 
for  Michel  II. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  LlTKEN]. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton  substitute. 

The  administration  has  been  sound- 
ing the  alarm  on  Central  America  for 
some  time  now. 

But  has  our  covert  military  involve- 
ment against  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  in 
Nicaragua  contributed  to  stability  in 
Central  America  or  advanced  the 
peace  process?  I  think  not.  It  does  one 
thing,  it  ensxires  more  bloodshed. 

By  adopting  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute, we  can  place  the  United  States 
on  the  path  toward  a  more  construc- 
tive role  in  seeking  a  negotiated  peace 
in  the  region. 

By  adopting  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute, we  will  send  a  signal  to  those 
countries  participating  in  the  Conta- 
dora peace  process  that  the  United 
States  wants  to  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  peace  process  and 
strongly  opposes  the  continuing  mili- 
tary escalation  in  the  region.  This  is 
the  only  resolution  which  moves  di- 
rectly to  support  Contadora. 

All  Americans  want  to  see  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  Central  America  and 
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the  restoration  of  stability  in  the 
region.  And  we  want  the  people  of 
Central  America  to  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  dictatorial  government  and 
military  conflict. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  adopts  a 
carrot-and-stick  approach  that  makes 
clear  congressional  concern  about  the 
Sandinistas'  close  links  to  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  their  violations  of 
human  rights,  and  their  efforts  to  de- 
stabilize the  region.  These  are  speci- 
fied along  with  removal  of  a  military 
adviser  and  the  offer  of  economic  and 
development  programs. 

But  it  also  places  the  United  States 
squarely  on  the  side  of  the  Contadora 
group  of  nations  that  are  seeking  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  conflict  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genetleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courtxr]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time  to  me. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  that  we 
are  debating  right  now,  for  those 
Members  who  during  the  debate  have 
forgotten  the  main  thrust  of  it,  does 
simply  two  things:  No.  1,  it  gives  $10 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  to  refu- 
gees outside  the  country  of  Nicaragua; 
and.  No.  2,  it  gives  $4  million  for  the 
implementation  of  a  treaty  that  has 
not  been  negotiated,  that  has  not  been 
worked  out. 

Looking  at  it  on  its  face,  but  for  the 
$4  million  In  appropriations  to  enforce 
a  process  that  has  not  been  completed, 
it  is  not  a  bad  amendment.  It  deals 
with  money  to  refugees.  If  the  prob- 
lem in  Nicaragua  was  a  drought,  if  the 
problem  was  a  great  flood,  if  the  prob- 
lem was  an  earthquake  and,  therefore, 
there  were  a  lot  of  refugees  outside 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua,  I  could  un- 
derstand voting  for  $10  million,  or  $14 
million,  or  $25  million  in  humanitarian 
aid.  but  that  is  not  the  problem. 
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That  type  of  humanitarian  aid  could 
be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  bill,  a  sup- 
plemental, increased  appropriations  to 
the  United  Nations,  increased  appro- 
priations for  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Nicaragua  is  inside.  It  is  in- 
ternal. The  problem  is  not  the  fact 
that  there  are  refugees.  That  is  an  un- 
fortunate result,  and  a  terrible  conse- 
quence, and  a  tragic  result  of  what  is 
going  on  inside  the  country,  which  is  a 
lack  of  liberty,  a  lack  of  freedom,  a 
closed  society,  no  right  to  petition 
their  government,  increased  censor- 
ship, no  independent  Judiciary,  the 
lack  of  habeas  corpus,  a  growing  San- 
dinista  army  which  is  now  15  times  the 
size  of  the  army  of  Mr.  Somoza;  in- 
volvement of  the  PLO,  involvement  of 
the  Libyans;  that  is  what  the  problem 
is  and  that  is  the  flaw  in  the  Hamilton 
amendment.  It  does  not  address  the 


problem  which  is  internal,  inside  the 
country  of  Nicaragua. 

Indeed,  we  are  distraught  as  to  what 
is  happening  with  that  country.  The 
Soviet  bloc  advisers,  the  Involvement 
of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organi- 
zatio,  the  subjugation  of  free  trade 
imions,  the  devastation  of  the  Miskito 
Indians,  a  lack  of  free  press,  that  has 
all  been  mentioned  before.  We  have 
seen  all  the  evidence,  but  many  of  us 
still  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Some 
of  us  believe  that  these  are  separate 
problems  that  can  be  attacked  sepa- 
rately. Indeed,  they  cannot. 

The  central  problem  Is  Marxism- 
Leninism.  The  problem  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  controlling  more  every 
day  the  internal  policies  and  structure 
in  that  country.  There  is  one  single 
major  problem  in  Nicaragua,  commu- 
nism. There  Is  one  solution  and  that  is 
internal  reconciliation  through  the 
democratic  process,  living  up  to  the 
commitments  made  in  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation in  Nicaragua.  This  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  promises  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  of  1979,  of  de- 
mocracy, of  pluralism,  of  civil  rights 
and  Justice,  are  fulfilled.  We  took  this 
obligation  on  ourselves  in  1979  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  fact. 

In  our  recognition  of  the  Sandinistas 
in  1979,  what  this  Congress  did,  what 
this  Government  did  was  make  a  con- 
ditional recognition.  It  was  not  carte 
blanche  regardless  of  how  the  Sandi- 
nistas acted.  It  was  conditional.  It  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  would  ful- 
fill the  promises  of  the  revolution  of 
1979  and  In  fact  they  did  not. 

If  we  do  not  do  something,  if  we  do 
not  assist,  if  we  do  not  give  some 
signal  that  we  will  assist  the  democrat- 
ic freedom  fighters  in  that  country,  it 
will  give  two  gigantic  signals  through- 
out the  entire  world.  First,  that  the 
United  States  will  aUow  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  totalitarian  dictatorship  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

Second,  the  story  will  be  that  we 
cared  enough  about  Nicaragua  under 
Somoza,  we  cared  enough  about  Nica- 
ragua in  1979  and  the  Nicaraguan 
people  to  help  eliminate  Somoza  but 
we  do  not  care  enough  about  the  Nica- 
raguan people  in  1985  to  help  elimi- 
nate totalitarianism.  That  would  be  a 
shame. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  earlier 
today  a  statement  of  Alexandr  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  in  a  different  context.  I 
think  that  quotation  by  him  is  more 
relevant  today  than  earlier: 

You  have  the  impreaalon  that  democracies 
can  last  forever.  But  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  Democracies  are  loat  Islands  In  the 
immense  river  of  history.  The  water  la 
always  rising. 

Democracy  is  fragile.  It  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Joins]. 


Mr.  JONES  Of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  complaint  about  our  in- 
volvement in  Nicaragua  is  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  coherence  to 
the  policy  there.  I  was  just  visiting 
with  a  group  from  Oklahoma  outside 
this  Chamber  and  they  said: 

How  do  you  explain  the  United  States'  in- 
coherent policy,  on  the  one  hand  being  the 
largest  purchaser  of  Nicaraguan  products 
from  s  government  we  supposedly  despise, 
and  on  the  other  hand  taking  American  tax 
dollars  to  try  to  overt.hrow  that  government 
through  military  means? 

These  same  Oklahomans  said: 
It  doesn't  appear  that  we  really  have  used 
the  diplomatic  pressure  that  is  at  our  com- 
mand, nor  have  we  used  the  economic  pres- 
sure to  try  to  bring  democracy  to  that  coun- 
try. 

Well,  that  is  my  concern  also  and 
that  is  what  really  was  behind  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hamilton  alterna- 
tive. This  proposal  is  a  genuine  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  chart  a  middle  coiu-se 
between  a  military  option  and  getting 
out  entirely. 

What  this  alternative  does  is  to  set 
up  a  series  of  Incentives  and  disincen- 
tives or  threats,  if  you  wlU,  that  can  be 
imposed  by  our  Government  after  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  measure 
progress  toward  peace  and  democracy. 

The  whole  purpose  is  to  try  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  peace  to  that  war- 
torn  country  immediately  by  having  a 
cease-fire  and  by  getting  the  waning 
parties  back  to  the  conference  table. 

This  alternative,  unlike  the  Michel 
alternative,  sets  forth  a  measurement 
by  which  we  can  Judge  whether  or  not 
progress  is  being  made  toward  peace  in 
a  framework  of  a  policy,  a  sensible 
policy,  toward  Central  America.  If 
progress  Is  being  made,  there  are  sev- 
eral incentives  that  the  alternative  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  says  Congress  will  con- 
sider: economic  development,  agricul- 
tural assistance,  Peace  Corps  assist- 
ance for  Nicaragua,  and  if  progress  is 
not  made,  the  same  fast-track  proce- 
dure that  we  are  dealing  with  this 
week  will  be  available  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  to  revisit  the 
entire  aid  question,  including  military 
aid. 

Furthermore,  we  will  be  able  to  add 
to  the  military  option  a  whole  series  of 
economic  and  trade  sanctions  that  will 
be  a  disincentive  to  the  Sandinlsta 
government,  if  Indeed  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  moving  toward  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  that  country. 

This  is  not  an  easy  question.  I  have 
discussed  It  with  several  of  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  want 
the  same  thing  and  I  think  we  are  sin- 
cerely trying  to  find  the  best  way  to 
get  there.  That  is  my  concern  and  I 
deeply  believe  that  the  Hamilton  al- 
ternative Is  the  best  way  to  get  a 
cease-fire  and  a  movement  toward 
peace  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  a  matter  of 
policy  in  this  area  that  has  not  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  10  hours  yes- 
terday, much  less  earlier  today. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  the  two  substitutes  that  are 
before  us,  one  now  and  one  that  will 
follow,  because  there  are  some  ex- 
traordinarily significant  differences. 

I  address  my  remarks  in  particular 
to  Members  on  my  side  who  may  be  in 
some  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two 
they  would  vote  for,  or,  in  many  cases, 
as  to  whether  to  vote  for  either  of  the 
two. 

We  heard  a  moment  ago  a  quote 
from  a  letter,  I  believe  dated  today, 
from  the  President,  in  which  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  Hamilton- 
Barnes  proposition  would  "damage  our 
national  security." 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
one  could  only  believe  that  if  Indeed 
one  felt  that  military  assistance  to  the 
Contras  was  necessary,  and  that,  may 
I  say,  is  precisely  one  of  the  issues 
that  is  at  stake  between  the  Hamilton- 
Barnes  substitute  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Michel  on  the  other. 

I  urge  Members'  attention  to  that.  I 
urge  your  attention  to  section  2  of  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  proposition.  This  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  I  am 
quite  certain  it  is  what  the  President 
has  in  mind  when,  from  his  perspec- 
tive, he  argues  that  adoption  of  the 
Hamilton-Barnes  matter  would 
"damage  our  security." 

Section  2  in  the  Democratic  alterna- 
tive reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  prohibition  contained  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1985 
shall  continue  In  effect  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  until  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint 
resolution  repealing  that  prohibition. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  so-called 
Boland  amendment.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion which  stands  at  the  moment  in 
law  and  which  prohibits  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  But  it 
stands  in  law  only  in  the  current  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  will  therefore  expire 
on  the  last  day  of  September. 

The  President's  original  proposition 
provided  for  military  aid  2  months 
from  now.  Now,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween what  the  President  initially  re- 
quested which  this  House  rejected  last 
night,  and  the  alternative  to  be  of- 
fered later  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  that  the 
case  of  the  President's  original  request 
we  would  have  had  to  have  waited  2 
months  for  military  aid  to  be  resumed, 
whUe  under  the  Michel  amendment 
we  will  have  to  wait  5  months  for  the 
existing  sUtute  to  expire,  as  it  will  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  Democratic  alternative  there 
Is  a  continuation  of  that  prohibition 
indefinitely  in  law,  a  law  which  this 


House  and  this  Congress  would  have 
to  act  affirmatively  to  repeal  in  order 
for  there  to  be  a  resumption  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  through  any  other 
channeL 

Absent  this  provision.  If  we  were  not 
to  adopt  the  Democratic  alternative, 
then  on  October  1  the  President  would 
become  free,  through  a  variety  of 
means  available  to  him,  through 
covert  funding,  to  resume  military  as- 
sistance without  any  other  action  on 
the  part  of  this  House. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  vital  differ- 
ence number  one  for  those  Members 
who  are  debating  in  their  own  minds 
whether  or  not  to  support  one  of  these 
alternatives  and.  If  so,  which  one. 

No.  2,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  text  of 
the  Michel  resolution:  "$14  million 
made  available  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition  for  humanitari- 
an assistance,"  and  they  exclude  arms, 
munitions,  or  other  weapons  of  war. 
Look  at  that  first  loophole.  You  could 
drive  literally  and  figtiratively  trucks 
through  that.  Trucks  are  not  weapons 
of  war.  All  kinds  of  logistic  support 
could  go. 

But  section  2  is  the  crucial  one.  It 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Administrator 
of  AID  shall  have  such  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  section  1," 
that  is  the  $14  million,  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  administration,  disbursement  or 
use  of  funds." 

Read  that  once,  read  it  twice,  and 
what  it  says  Is  that,  if  he  so  chooses, 
the  Administrator  of  AID  could  turn 
the  money  over  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  is  precisely  what 
the  President  has  made  clear  he 
wishes  to  do.  and  they  could  adminis- 
ter it.  Who  else,  I  ask  you.  is  In  place 
in  Nicaragua  to  administer  the  funds? 
Surely  not  AID.  They  are  not  operat- 
ing at  the  moment,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  Nicaragua.  And  only,  God  knows, 
the  CIA  has  some  kind  of  Infrastruc- 
ture through  which  these  funds  could 
be  administered,  and  given  the  word- 
ing of  the  Michel  resolution  that  could 
very  clearly  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic  sub- 
stitute expresses  Justifiable  concern 
about  the  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
without  committing  the  United  States 
to  policies  that  would  also  be  imwlse. 

It  would  put  into  place  a  policy  that 
would  provide  genuine  incentives  for  a 
negotiated  solution  to  the  difficulties 
that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua;  and  to  the  problems 
that  divide  the  Nicaraguans  them- 
selves. 

The  Hamilton  resolutions  would  not 
bring  us  into  conflict  with  internation- 
al law  or  with  the  publicly  stated  views 
of  Latin  American  governments.  I 
think  It  would  set  the  United  States 
on  a  course  that  should  be  welcomed 
not  only  by  democratic  governments 
within  the  region,  but  also  by  demo- 


cratic individuals  who  are  presently 
opposed  to  many  policies  of  the  regime 
in  Managua,  but  who  are  reluctant,  as 
well,  to  become  associated  with  the  So- 
mozlst  military  leadership  of  the  FDN. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  any  congres- 
sional action  with  respect  to  Nicaragua 
is  required.  Our  conunltment  to  Conta- 
dora, to  democracy  and  social  Justice 
in  Latin  America,  to  international  law. 
and  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes should  not  be  in  doubt.  We 
should  not  have  to  restate  our  position 
on  these  issues.  But  the  policies  of  this 
administration  have  cast  doubts  about 
our  national  commitment  to  these 
values,  and  the  Hamilton  substitute 
should  relieve  that  concern. 

I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  that 
the  question  of  military  aid  for  the 
Contras  is  not  dead.  But  I  am  confi- 
dent this  House  win  never  approve 
such  aid  unless  the  Contras  reform 
themselves  dramatically,  and  unless 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  begins 
to  act  in  a  manner  requiring  a  region- 
ally sanctioned  military  response.  I  do 
not  believe  either  event  is  likely.  The 
Hamilton  substitute  will  permit  us  to 
consider  future  Presidential  requests 
for  military  aid  on  an  expedited  basis, 
and  while  I  don't  believe  this  ought  to 
be  necessary,  I  do  believe  that  future 
events  will  make  the  military  ap- 
proach even  less  supportable  as  time 
goes  on. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakab]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  address  myself  to  col- 
leagues who  feel  strongly  about  no  aid 
for  Nicaragiia,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  if  you  are  opposed 
to  the  President's  military  plans  for 
Nicaragua  and  the  use  of  taxpayer's 
money  to  implement  those  plans,  you 
really  have  to  vote  for  the  Hamilton 
amendment.  In  my  judgment,  and  very 
clearly,  this  is  the  only  way  we  will 
help  to  defeat  the  President's  bid  to 
have  that  kind  of  military  interven- 
tion. 

Certainly  vote  no  on  BSlchel  which 
would,  in  fact,  or  possibly  the  money 
might  be  channeled  because  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  language,  it  could 
possibly  be  challenged  through  the 
CIA.  And  I  think  we  want  to  be  out  of 
that  whole  situation. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are 
tempted  to  vote  no  across  the  board  to 
vote  "yes"  on  Hamilton  and  "no"  on 
Michel. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 

2  minutes    to    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Comrras.] 

Mr.  CONYEEIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  was  positive  about  what  I 
was  doing  yesterday.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  what  is  happening  today. 
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Pint  of  all.  I  have  some  grave  reser- 
vationfi  atx>ut  tu  being  In  Nicaragua 
even  for  those  so-called  peaceful  pur- 
poses. The  reasons  are  several. 

Pint  of  all,  to  offer  sanctuary  from 
the  war  in  Nicaragua  will  cause  a  great 
amount  of  migration  among  Nicara- 
guans  to  Honduras  where  they  may  be 
recruited  through  intimidation  by  the 
Contras.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been 
documented  that  this  has  been  done  in 
certain  numbers. 

Next,  all  proposals  for  humanitarian 
assistance  make  no  differences  be- 
tween  Contras  and  displaced  civilians; 
therefore,  we  have  the  same  problems 
as  the  Michel  substitute  to  support 
the  Contras.  a  proposal  which  is  con- 
trary to  our  long-term  interests  in  the 
region. 

Finally,  if  I  vote  for  Barnes  or  vote 
for  Hamilton,  who  is  going  to  vote 
with  me  "No"  at  the  end?  We  have  al- 
ready voted,  and  I  would  like  some- 
body to  talk  with  me  about  this.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  sending  any  kind  of 
Joint  resolution  to  the  other  body  to 
be  compromised  in  conference  where 
everybody  that  supported  Barnes  will 
end  up  sorry  that  they  ever  did  It. 
Why  do  we  not  Just  terminate  these 
proceedings  now?  We  have  debated 
the  Republican-Reagan  Joint  resolu- 
tion. It  was  passed  in  the  other  body; 
it  was  defeated  here  yesterday.  I  pro- 
pose we  do  not  go  any  further. 

Now,  I  need  somebody  to  Join  me 
and  the  members  of  the  Black  Caucus 
who  are  going  to  vote  no  on  final  pas- 
sage. And  I  hope  that  we  will  consider 
these  problems. 

The  Barnes  Joint  resolution  is,  quite 
frankly,  defective  as  it  stands  now.  I 
am  hoping  that  we  wlU  get  some  sup- 
port about  this  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  Just  want  to  explain 
that  while  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
Hamilton  substitute,  it  is  only  to  have 
some  basis  to  defeat  the  Michel  substi- 
tute in  this  committee.  I  do  not  want 
the  Michel  substitute  to  pass,  for  it  is 
worse. 

But,  mind  you,  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute is  also  wrong. 

We  won  the  victory  last  night  when 
we  said  no  to  the  President.  There  is 
no  need  for  any  further  compromise. 

The  Democrats  must  not  be  con- 
fused over  the  rejection  of  the  Reagan 
premises.  We  have  language  in  the 
Hamilton  substitute  that  Justifies  the 
kind,  rationalizes  the  kind  of  contin- 
ued interference  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposes. 

So  when  we  go  into  the  House  today 
after  this  committee  report  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  what  I  hope  will  pass 
In  committee.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it  and  the  Hamilton  substitute. 
There  should  not  be  a  dime  laid  out  in 
any  way  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  in- 
volving us  in  the  situation  in  Nicara- 


gua. Let  the  Nicaraguans  decide  on 
their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  STUDI>S.  Ux.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  [Mrs.  Loire]. 

Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  recently. 
President  Alfonsin  was  recognized  for 
his  achievements  in  restoring  democ- 
racy to  Argentina.  He  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  first  Democracy  Award. 

In  President  Alfonsin 's  address  to  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  he  said  that 
militarism  is  not  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America  and  the 
Contadora  process  must  be  strength- 
ened to  achieve  peace  in  the  region. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  and  those 
of  Latin  America  have  always  enjoyed 
a  unique  relationship— a  relationship 
built  on  mutual  respect,  trade  and  a 
common  desire  for  progress. 

Militarism  is  not  working.  Further- 
more, the  continued  use  of  military 
force  in  Central  America  alienates 
Latins  and  threatens  U.S.  markets  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Louisiana  farmers  sell  tons  of  rice  to 
Latin  America.  Enactment  of  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  amendment  would 
support  a  political  framework  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  democracy  and  pre- 
serve the  opportunity  of  Louisiana 
farmers  to  promote  their  products  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  AUCXANDER]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDE31.  I  applaud  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Lou- 
isiana who  Just  spoke  a  minute  ago 
pointing  out  a  very  important  fact 
that  heretofore  has  been  ignored  in 
this  debate.  I  first  took  notice  of  the 
threat  that  our  current  policy  is 
having  to  the  markets  in  Central 
America  about  a  year  ago  when  the 
President  of  Mexico,  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid,  said  that  the  U.S.  policy  in 
Central  America  of  naval  operations 
and  military  maneuvers  is  alienating 
the  Latin  American  people. 
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My  colleagues,  there  are  500  million 
Latin  Americans.  Their  staple  is  beans 
and  rice.  The  largest  markets  for 
beans  and  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  our  policy  is  threatening  our  mar- 
kets in  Central  America,  we  have  an- 
other reason  to  be  concerned  about 
U,S.  policy  in  that  region.  Of  course 
we  are  concerned  primarily  with  peace 
and  with  democracy  and  with  what  we 
perceive  to  be  a  threat  of  communism 
and,  above  all,  we  are  concerned  about 
our  own  national  security. 

But  in  addition  to  those  things  the 
failure  of  our  current  policy,  a  United 
States  policy  that  is  out  of  control  in 
the  region,  costing  millions,  maybe 
even  billions  of  dollars,  threatening 
the  lives  of  brave  Americans,  alienat- 
ing our  allies  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, is  also  threatening  commercial 


markets  that  our  people  need  in  this 
country  during  difficult  times.  And  es- 
pecially the  American  farmer,  who  is 
suffering  a  depression-like  condition 
throughout  the  farm  community. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  the  farm 
States  to  vote  for  the  Barnes-Hamil- 
ton substitute,  to  provide  some  process 
for  negotiation  in  the  region  and  to 
address  the  policy  in  that  region  that 
will  find  support  among  our  allies  and 
that  will  not  alienate  Latin  Americans 
and  that  will  continue  the  opportunity 
for  our  farmers  to  sell  our  rice  and  our 
beans  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Barnes-Hamilton 
resolution.  The  Barnes-Hamilton  reso- 
lution puts  the  Sandinista  government 
on  notice  that  we  will  not  tolerate  a 
pattern  of  abuses  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fair  play  and  pluralistic  govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  states  clearly  that 
the  United  States  will  reward  future 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  to 
move  toward  pluralistic  democracy 
and  reconciliation  with  its  opponents, 
and  that  we  will  act  swiftly  and  deci- 
sively to  impose  multinational  pres- 
sures on  Nicaragua  if  that  country 
does  not  remove  foreign  military  advi- 
sors, end  its  support  for  regional  insur- 
gencies, restore  individual  liberties  and 
press  freedoms,  and  make  progress  in 
conducting  free  and  fair  elections.  The 
substitute  puts  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment on  notice  that  future  congres- 
sional decisions  on  aid  to  the  Contra 
forces  and  foreign  aid  to  Nicaragua 
will  rest  heavily  on  the  actions  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  Sandinista  government  should 
not  assume  that  adoption  by  this  body 
of  the  Barnes-Hamilton  substitute  is  a 
signal  to  conduct  business  as  usual. 
Such  an  interpretation  does  not  invite 
reconciliation  between  our  two  govern- 
ments. Rather,  it  ensures  our  mistrust 
of  and  hostility  toward  the  goals  of 
the  Sandinista  regime. 

To  the  Sandinistas,  the  message  of 
Barnes-Hamilton  is  loud  and  clear: 
Join  the  community  of  peoples  who 
value  democracy  and  you  will  remain 
our  friends.  Preach  the  virtues  of  civil 
liberties,  religious  freedom  and  a  free 
press  and  you  wUl  be  welcome  in  the 
company  of  the  democracies  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  choice  is 
yours.  We  can  walk  together  as  free 
peoples  or  return  to  a  period  of  con- 
frontation and  mistrust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  President  Ortega  hear  and 
heed  our  message.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.   Mr.   Hamilton.  The 
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substitute  continues  the  prohibition 
on  further  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  It  provides  $10  million  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  and  it  provides 
$4  million  for  implementing  a  Conta- 
dora agreement  if  one  is  achieved.  The 
substitute  calls  for  escalating  diplo- 
matic, political,  and  economic  pres- 
sures on  Nicaragua  if  the  Sandinista 
regime  fails  to  reverse  repressive  poli- 
cies within  Nicaragua,  or  fails  to  end 
its  activities  aimed  at  destabilizing  its 
neighbors. 

Further  funding  of  the  Contras  can 
only  serve  to  enkindle  wider  hostilities 
that  could  engulf  the  entire  region. 
That  flawed  policy  provides  the  Sandi- 
nistas with  an  opportunity  to  portray 
itself  as  the  defender  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  against  foreign-financed 
paramilitaries.  It  provides  the  Sandi- 
nistas a  convenient  excuse  for  their 
failure  to  live  up  to  their  original 
promises  to  build  a  more  open  and  Just 
society  in  Nicaragua.  An  open  and  just 
society  does  not  import  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  advisors  to  oversee  an 
arms  buildup  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  self  defense.  An 
open  and  Just  society  does  not  harass 
church  personnel  and  disrupt  church 
affairs.  An  open  and  just  society  does 
not  assist  insurgencies  against  its 
neighbors.  An  open  and  Just  society 
allows  the  full  participation  of  opposi- 
tion political  parties  in  elections.  An 
open  and  just  society  strives  not  to 
impose  oppressive  censorship  on  a  free 
press,  but  strives  instead  to  defend  in- 
dividual liberties  and  the  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  Sandinista  regime  contends  that 
its  oppressive  policies  are  necessary 
measures  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Contras.  The  Contras 
cannot  be  blamed  for  all  the  societal 
ills  and  shortcomings  in  Nicaragua 
since  the  revolution  of  1979. 

Today's  vote  is  not  on  the  record  of 
the  Sandinista  regime  in  power  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  a  crucial  vote  on  the 
direction  of  American  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  a  vote  on  whether 
we  are  willing  to  put  our  full  and  com- 
mitted support  behind  the  principled 
initiative  of  the  Contadora  nations  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  to  Central 
America  not  through  military  means, 
but  by  regional  negotiations.  The  ne- 
gotiations proposed  by  the  Contadora 
nations  are  aimed  at  attaining  practi- 
cal, worthwhile  results  such  as;  bring- 
ing an  end  to  support  for  insurgents 
against  a  coslgnator,  and  limiting  na- 
tional military  forces  to  legitimate 
self-defense  roles  and  configurations. 
The  goals  of  Contadora  are  very  simi- 
lar, if  not  identical,  to  the  expressed 
purposes  and  alms  of  American  policy 
in  Central  America.  We  as  Americans 
have  a  profound  desire  that  the  people 
of  that  troubled  region  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  democratic 
societies  that  defend  their  individual 


rights,  and  which  promote  peaceful  re- 
lations with  neighboring  countries. 
The  Hamilton  substitute  is  well-craft- 
ed. It  gives  diplomacy  a  chance  to 
work.  Military  escalation  will  do  noth- 
ing to  improve  conditions  inside  Nica- 
ragua. Instead,  it  will  impose  greater 
suffering  on  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
and  draw  us  closer  and  closer  to  the 
commitment  of  American  troops  to 
that  region.  We  have  before  us  today, 
in  the  Hamilton  substitute,  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  administration's  request  for 
additional  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua.  It  seeks  to  draw  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Central  America 
away  from  the  direction  of  wider  mili- 
tary confrontation.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  this  House.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY,  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  have  urged  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Hamilton  amendment  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  strategy,  I  also 
have  grave  reservations  concerning 
this  resolution,  which  was  the  best  but 
flawed  alternative  placed  before  us. 

I  have  severe  objections  to  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  Hamilton 
amendment  that  would  permit  the  re- 
opening of  the  question  of  aid  to  the 
Contras  after  October  1.  1985. 

The  Congress  has  spoken  on  this 
question  numerous  times  and  with 
wisdom  in  opposing  such  assistance  to 
the  Contras. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  defeat  of  any 
proposal  on  final  passage  that  would 
contain  a  provision  that  would  reopen 
this  debate.* 

*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
coUeagues  well  know,  the  issue  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  military  aid  to  counter- 
revolutionaries fighting  in  Nicaragua 
has  been  difficult.  It  tnily  defies  some 
of  the  simplistic  analysis  we  have 
heard  during  this  lengthy  debate  from 
both  sides. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  heard 
that  the  Contras  are  little  better  than 
bloodthirsty  remnants  of  the  dictatori- 
al Somoza  regime,  who  are  willing  to 
kill  women  and  children  to  regain 
their  control  of  this  nation.  The  San- 
dinistas, we  are  told,  are  no  real  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

From  the  other  side,  we  are  told  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  mere  puppets  of 
Libya,  the  PLO,  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  are  bent  on  destabilizing 
all  of  the  Americas,  and  bringing  the 
United  States  to  its  knees.  Under  this 
scenario,  the  Contras  are  the  moral 
equivalent  of  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  if  not  Joan  of  Arc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  know  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  has  been 
claimed  by  both  sides.  We  know  too 
that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration 
by  both  sides. 

The  issue  before  us,  however.  Is  not 
whether  we  have  our  differences  with 
the  Sandinista  government.  We  most 
certainly  do  have  our  differences- 
very  serious  ones. 


The  issue  before  us  is  whether  those 
differences  can  only  be  settled  by  fur- 
nishing direct  military  aid  to  the  coun- 
terrevolutionaries in  Nicaragua.  We 
are  being  asked  to  choose  between 
that  military  option  and  some  other 
option  that  might  lead  to  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Let's  examine  the  military  option. 
Stated  another  way,  the  military 
option  is  the  use  of  armed  force  to 
achieve  a  foreign  policy  objective. 

Should  we  be  using  armed  force  to 
achieve  foreign  policy  objectives? 
Without  getting  into  the  morality  of 
using  force  for  purposes  other  than 
self-defense,  I  certainly  could  not  rule 
out  the  use  of  force  in  Central  Amer- 
ica under  certain  circumstances. 

But  I  feel  many  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  use  of  armed  force  should  be 
the  last  resort  in  settling  major  dis- 
putes with  other  nations.  The  problem 
with  the  administration  proposal  is 
that  military  force  is  being  used  as  a 
first  resort. 

Have  we  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  Nicaragua?  No,  we  have  not. 

Twenty  percent  of  Nicaragua's  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  States.  Have  we 
cut  off  trade?  No. 

Have  we  denied  landing  rights  to 
Nicaraguan  airlines?  Again,  the 
answer  is  "no." 

Have  we  attempted  to  work  with  our 
allies  to  deny  bank  loans  and  interna- 
tional financial  aid  to  Nlcaragiia? 
Again,  no. 

What  about  denying  visas  to  Nicara- 
guan citizens?  Cutting  off  investment? 
Isolating  Nicaragua  through  diplomat- 
ic pressure  on  its  neighbors?  The 
answer  is  "no,  no,  no." 

Instead,  we  have  persisted  in  aiding 
the  insurgents  as  a  means  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinista  government. 

The  irony  is  that  the  Contras  simply 
are  not  in  a  position  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  Yet,  our  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  gives  Cuba  and  the  Soviets 
the  excuse  they  need  to  increase  their 
military  presence  in  the  region— and  It 
is  that  presence  that  we  use  to  Justify 
our  support  for  the  insurgents  in  the 
first  place. 

The  further  irony  is  that,  even  if  our 
approach  was  the  correct  approach. 
the  $14  million  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  nearly  enough  to 
assure  its  success.  In  fact,  it  would 
probably  take  closer  to  $100  million 
per  year  to  raise  and  support  the  type 
of  army  that  might  have  a  chance  of 
overthrowing  the  Sandanista  regime, 
and  even  then  it  would  probably  re- 
quire direct  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  truth  of  this  matter 
is  that  the  situation  in  Nicaragua 
under  present  circiunstances  is  ill- 
suited  for  a  military  solution. 

We  do  now  have  an  opportunity, 
however,  to  attempt  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, by  working  with  others  in  the 
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redon  and  supporting  the  Contadora 
proceas. 

In  this  regard,  the  alternative  before 
us  today,  the  Hamilton-Barnes  amend- 
ment, puts  us  on  record  as  supporting 
a  peaceful  resolution  to  our  disagree- 
ments with  Nicaragua.  It  furnishes  $10 
million  for  humanitarian  assistance,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees; 
$4  million  set  aside  for  the  Contadora 
proceas. 

It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  deaths,  and  move  toward  the 
democratic  process  in  Nicaragua.  Nica- 
ragua has  stated  that,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, it  will  reduce  outside  advis- 
ers and  broaden  democratic  participa- 
tion. 

The  Hamilton-Barnes  approach 
gives  Nicaragua  exactly  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  it  is  willing  to 
become  a  responsible  member  of  the 
regional  community.  It  caUs  their 
bluff  by  affording  the  Sandanistas 
some  5  months  to  demonstrate  their 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach outlined  by  Representatives 
Hamiltoh  and  Baiikxs,  although  not 
I>erfect,  is  preferable  to  the  Michel 
substitute.  If  we  do  not  see  progress— 
if  the  Sandanlsta  government  does  not 
respond  as  they  have  suggested  they 
will— then  we  wiU  have  an  opportunity 
in  a  few  months  to  consider  other  op- 
tions in  an  expedited  manner.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  majority  leader,  rise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  members  responded  to 
their  names: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Fy>ur  hundred  ten 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

Mr.  BRCMDMPTELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ]rield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs. 

Hi.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Hamilton-Barnes  says  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  only  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  that  this  should  be 
channeled  through  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  on  Refugees  or  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  then 
only  if  they  should  decide  to  do  it  to 
meet  humanitarian  needs.  These  are 
respectable  organizations,  but  there 
are  respectable  U.S.  Government  orga- 
nizations capable  of  doing  that,  too.  In 
addition,  there  are  reasons  why  the 
proposed  recipients  might  not  be  re- 
ceptive to  the  two  organizations 
named  in  the  amendment. 

People  familiar  with  the  plight  of 
those  who  have  fled  Sandinista  rule 
and  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
UNHCR  say  this  would  be  a  sure  way 
to  weaken  and  dishearten  the  regime's 
opponents. 

Personal  testimony  comes  from  Dr. 
Othniel  J.  Seiden,  a  Denver  physician 
who  spent  3  weeks  in  Honduras  close 
to  the  Nicaraguan  border  caring  for 
Miskito  Indian  victims  of  the  Sandi- 
nista regime.  Dr.  Seiden  was  a  volun- 
teer sponsored  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Olldred  Foundation  for  Latin 
American  Health  and  Education. 

At  first  he  thought  he'd  work  in  the 
UNHCR  refugee  camps.  But  Miskito 
leaders  in  Honduras  persuaded  him  to 
come  to  their  own  villages  where  there 
were  thousands  of  Nicaraguan  Miskito 
refugees  who  desperately  needed  med- 
ical care.  The  Miskito  leaders  ex- 
plained that  the  UNHCR  medical 
teams  refused  to  go  to  the  villages  but 
insisted  the  refugees  come  to  the 
UNHCR  camps.  This  most  of  the  Indi- 
ans refused  to  do. 

According  to  Dr.  Seiden,  the  Miskito 
refugees  claimed  they  were  much 
better  off  in  the  villages  of  their  own 
people  than  in  the  UNHCR  camps. 

Working  in  the  villages  and  in  visits 
to  UNHCR  camps.  Dr.  Seiden  found 
that  all  the  Miskito  leaders  said  was 
true.  In  the  villages  he  talked  to  whole 
families  who  had  left  the  camps  and  in 
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the  camps  he  talked  to  families  who 
planned  to  leave.  Not  only  was  the 
food  skimpy  and  poor  and  the  medical 
care  often  inadequate,  but  the  refu- 
gees said  they  were  subject  to  "politi- 
cal extortion." 

As  Dr.  Seiden  puts  it,  "The  Indians 
were  very  anti-Sandinlsta.  After  all, 
that  was  why  they  had  fled  Nicaragua. 
They  found  the  U.N.  personnel  pro- 
Sandinlsta  and  alwasrs  exerting  pres- 
sure on  them  to  stop  supporting  the 
Contras  and  go  home  and  back  the 
Sandinistas." 

The  Miskitos'  most  serious  charge, 
according  to  Dr.  Seiden.  was  that  U.N. 
personnel  would  regularly  question 
refugees  to  ascertain  whether  any  rel- 
atives were  serving  with  the  Contras. 

"If  they  were,  the  whole  family  was 
denied  food  rations,"  Dr.  Seiden  said. 

"Based  on  my  experiences,"  Dr. 
Seiden  said,  "Our  channeling  any  kind 
of  aid  through  the  UNHCR  would  be 
like  giving  it  to  the  Sandinistas." 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  the 
ICRC  has  not  been  neutral  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  proof  comes  from  none  other 
than  the  former  president  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Red  Cross,  Mr.  Ismael  Reyes, 
who  fled  Nicaragua  in  1982  and  now 
lives  in  exile  in  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Reyes,  who  was  a  prominent 
Nicaraguan  businessman,  told  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  newspaper  Diario  de  Las 
Americas  on  November  11.  1983,  how 
the  ICRC  let  the  Sandinistas  renege 
on  an  agreement  and  send  thousands 
of  their  opponents  to  their  deaths  or 
to  long  prison  terms. 

Under  a  bargain  struck  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, if  the  United  States  exerted  pres- 
sure on  President  Somoza  to  leave  the 
country  in  1979.  then  the  new  Nicara- 
guan Government  would  form  a  new 
army  made  up  of  former  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  former  Sandi- 
nista guerrillas.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration kept  its  part  of  the  bargain— 
Somoza  went  into  exile.  But  the  San- 
dinistas, as  has  since  become  a  pat- 
tern, did  not  keep  their  part. 

Instead,  most  National  Guardsmen, 
barred  from  the  Sandinista  army,  were 
left  adrift,  feeling  demoralized  and 
threatened.  Many  wanted  to  leave  the 
coimtry  or  to  go  to  rural  areas  and 
resume  premllltary  lives  as  farmers. 
According  to  Mr.  Reyes,  then  the 
president  of  the  Nicaraguan  Red 
Cross,  the  ICRC  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Tomas  Borge,  the  Sandi- 
nista Interior  Minister.  Under  the 
agreement.  National  Guarijsmen  who 
surrendered  and  took  refuge  in  ICRC- 
protected  buildings,  the  military  hos- 
pital, or  the  churches,  would  be  guar- 
anteed proper  treatment  and,  if  they 
wished,  safe  conduct  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

That  agreement  was  broadcast  na- 
tionwide and  persuaded  more  than 
4,000  National  Guardsmen  to  surren- 
der. 


Reyes  says  he  suspected  the  Sandi- 
nistas might  violate  their  pledge  and 
therefore  suggested  to  the  ICRC's 
chief  delegate  that  the  prisoners  be 
moved  to  foreign  embassies  or  given 
some  other  kind  of  protection.  The 
ICRC  delegate  refused.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  army,  by  then  almost  entire- 
ly Sandinista  forces,  raided  the  sanctu- 
aries and  rounded  up  all  those  who 
had  surrendered. 

Reyes  says  he  pleaded  with  the 
ICRC  chief  delegate  to  denoimce  the 
roundup.  He  says  the  delegate  replied 
that  he  had  explicit  instructions  from 
ICRC  headquarters  in  Geneva  not  to 
protest. 

According  to  Reyes,  many  of  the 
prisoners  were  summarily  executed  by 
the  security  police.  Almost  all  the  rest 
were  tried  by  illegal  special  tribunals 
which  condemned  most  to  penalties  of 
more  than  15  years.  They  had  commit- 
ted no  crime  under  either  Nicaragua 
or  international  law;  their  only  crime 
was  to  be  members  of  the  national 
guard  and,  therefore,  potential  oppo- 
nents of  Sandinista  absolute  rule. 

The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was 
so  scandalous  that  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists 
condemned  the  tribunals.  But  the 
ICRC  kept  silent. 

Reyes  continued  as  president  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Red  Cross  until  August 
1982  when  a  Sandinista  mob  seized  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters  and  Reyes 
was  forced  to  flee  the  country.  Again, 
the  ICRC  did  not  even  protest. 

Today,  of  course,  all  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivities in  Nicaragua  are  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  Sandinista  regime.  It 
would  be  either  folly  or  deliberate  be- 
trayal to  channel  U.S.  humanitarian 
aid  through  the  Red  Cross. 

Ths  Writs  Hodbs, 
Washington,  April  24, 19SS. 

Dkab  Bob:  I  announced  on  April  4  a  pro- 
posal to  promote  peace  in  Central  America 
by  fosterlns  a  dialogue  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, accompanied  by  a  ceasefire  in  the 
conflict  between  them.  My  proposal  was  in- 
tended. In  the  words  of  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives  agreed  to  by  Nicaragua 
and  Its  neighbors,  "to  promote  national  rec- 
onciliation efforts.  .  .,  with  a  view  to  foster- 
ing participation  In  democratic  political 
processes  In  accordance  with  the  law." 

Since  April  4,  I  liave  had  the  benefit  of 
many  fruitful  exchanges  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  encouraged  by  these  dis- 
cussions, which  have  shown  that  a  broad 
consensus  exists  on  the  need  for  recondla- 
tlon  In  Nicaragua,  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  an  essential  aspect  of  achieving 
peace  In  Central  America. 

Today  the  House  will  vote  on  competing 
proposals  on  how  to  proceed  with  our  policy 
in  Central  America.  The  choice  to  be  made 
U  a  fundamental  one  that  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  prospects  for  democracy,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  peace  In  this  vital 
region. 

The  proposal  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  HamUton  would  divert  fimds  from 


existing  eeonoinic  assistaDoe  and  refugee  ac- 
counts for  humanitarian  assistance  to  refu- 
gees outside  Nicaragua  and  for  the  expenses 
of  Implementing  an  eventual  Contadora 
agreement.  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
under  no  illusion  about  this  proposal.  Its 
adoption  would  damage  our  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy  interests.  By  providing 
a  financial  Induconent  for  members  of  the 
resistance  to  leave  Nicaragua  and  become 
refugees  in  other  countries,  it  relieves  pres- 
sure on  the  "■~*«'''*»"  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  Increases  the  burdens  Imposed  on 
the  neighboring  democracies.  As  a  result, 
fragile  democracies  would  l>e  weakened, 
their  economic  recovery  would  be  stalled, 
their  security  would  be  diminished— and  the 
civil  war  in  Nicaragua  would  go  on. 

The  other  propoaal  before  the  House,  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Michel,  would  appropriate 
$14  million  in  new  funds  to  enable  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  opposltioiL  This  alterna- 
tive meets  most  of  the  objectives  in  my 
effort  to  promote  a  dialogue  witiiin  Nicara- 
gua which  regional  leaders  tiave  recognized 
Is  essential  for  peace  In  Central  America. 
Rather  than  abandon  the  opposition,  the 
BCichel  proposal  would  help  to  sustain  it, 
giving  peace  a  ctiance. 

If  Congress  approves  $14  million  for  as- 
sistance during  the  current  fiscal  year,  no 
other  n.S.  Government  funds  would  be 
spent  for  such  material  assistance  to  the 
armed  democratic  resistance.  I  will  personal- 
ly establish  thorough  procedures  for  the  de- 
tailed management  and  accountability  of 
the  program  In  order  to  assure  that  tiiese 
limitations  on  both  the  nature  and  amount 
of  n.S.  assistance  are  scrupulously  observed. 

I  recognize  the  importance  some  members 
have  attached  to  bilateral  tallLS  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  I  am  instructing 
my  representatives  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  In 
their  talks,  the  U.S.  representative  will 
press  for  a  ceasefire  as  well  as  a  church-me- 
diated dialog  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  united  democratic  opposition.  I  must 
empiiasize,  however,  tiiat  such  bilateral 
talks  must  be  In  support  of  the  Contadora 
process  and  cannot  become  a  substitute  for 
these  efforts  to  aciileve  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable  agreement  among  all  the  nations 
of  Central  America.  Also,  as  I  said  on  April 
4,  peace  negotiations  must  not  become  a 
cover  for  deception  and  delay.  If  the  Sandi- 
nista government  shows  bad  faith  by  seek- 
ing to  gain  unilateral  advantage,  for  exam- 
ple, through  a  further  arms  buildup  during 
a  ceasefire  or  intransigence  in  negotiations, 
I  would  feel  constrained  to  respond  accord- 
ingly in  our  diplomatic  efforts  and  would 
not  expect  the  democratic  resistance  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  a  ceasefire  which  was  un- 
fairly working  to  their  disadvantage. 

MOiile  economic  sanctions  are  unlikely  by 
themselves  to  create  stifflcient  pressure  to 
change.  Nicaragua's  behavior,  the  Sandinis- 
tas should  not  benefit  from  their  present 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  wiiile  continuing 
their  intransigence  on  issues  effecting  our 
national  security.  The  Administration  will 
favorably  consider  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
will  undertake  multilateral  consultations 
with  other  Central  American  states  in  this 
regard. 

The  U.S.  condemns  atrocities  by  either 
side  In  the  strongest  possible  terms.  We  will 
use  our  assistance  to  help  ensure  against 
wrongful  acts  by  those  who  seek  our  help 
and  we  will  urge  them  to  take  steps  to  Inves- 
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Ugmte  aUecations  of  such  tcts  uid  Uke  ap- 
propriate actions  acalnst  thooe  found  to  be 
Btiilty. 

The  United  State*  now  stands  at  a 
moment  of  Judfljnent.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  policy  of  support  for  democracy,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  security  will  best 
■erve  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  show  consistency  of  purpose.  If  we  are 
firm  in  our  conviction  that  the  promising 
developments  over  the  past  year  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala 
also  show  the  way  for  a  better  future  for 
Nicaragua,  then  over  time  we  can  help  see 
the  democratic  center  prevail  over  tyrants 
of  the  left  or  the  right.  But  If  we  abandon 
democracy  In  Nicaragua.  If  we  tolerate  the 
consolidation  of  a  sxirrogate  state  in  Central 
America  responsive  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  begin  to  unravel  under  the 
■train  of  continuing  con/lict.  attempts  at 
subversion,  and  loss  of  confidence  In  our 
support. 

There  can  be  a  more  democratic,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  peaceful  Central 
America.  I  am  prepared  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies toward  that  end.  But.  I  also  need  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  in  a  bipartisan  vote  for  peace  and  de- 
mocracy confirmed  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  those  who  struggle  for  lib- 
erty. I  urge  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives support  such  a  measure  today. 
Sinoerely, 

ROHALD  RSAOAM. 

VntonnA.  AprU  22.  1985. 
To  the  U.S.  Congreu 

Mnants  or  Cohcmbs:  I  am  writing  you 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wycllffe  Diego,  a  Mlskito 
Indian  who  has  been  a  leader  of  the  ethnic 
organization  of  Nicaragua.  Alpromlsu.  later 
named  Mlsurasata.  and  now  called  Misura. 

Mr.  Diego  has  learned  of  the  debate  going 
on  the  Aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  rebels  and  is 
concerned  about  the  outcome  of  your  deci- 
sion. The  points  he  has  asked  me  to  convey 
to  you  are— among  others— the  followlnga: 

The  Miskito  Indians  believe  that  would  be 
a  moral  responsibility  of  the  US  Congress  to 
create  thousands  of  refugees  by  not  sup- 
porting the  will  of  Nlcaraguans  who  are 
looking  to  regain  their  country  and  their 
rights.  They  ask  you  to  continue  supporting 
their  struggle. 

To  grant  the  status  of  "refugees"  to  those 
who  are  fighting  would  be  to  replicate  the 
tragedy  that  more  than  40.000  Indians  and 
CreoUes  suffer  both  in  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras, as  well  as  to  augment  the  number  of 
those  "relocated"  under  the  iron  fist  of  the 
Sandlnista  regime. 

Mr.  Diego  aaks  you.  wKere  are  the  refugee* 
who  are  today  in  Hondurat  and  in  Costa 
Rica  going  to  go?  Whert  toiU  go  thote  who 
are  intide  Sicaragua  exvecting  the  libeni- 
tiom  from  the  rebel  force*  ond  from  their 
"aUiet'T  What  nationaiity  wiii  have  the 
children  bom  in  a  refugee  camp?  What 
right*  do  they  have? 

According  to  Mr.  Diego  the  Miskito  Indi- 
ans have  a  long  and  sad  experience  with  the 
condition  of  being  a  refugee,  of  being  re- 
pressed and  harassed  in  their  own  country 
and  of  being  forgotten  and  negotiated  by 
thoae  who  are  tn  a  position  of  power,  away 
from  the  day-to-day  poverty  and  suffering. 
be  aaks  that  you  review  the  complaints  pre- 
sented before  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  by  the  Miskito  Indians- 
through  their  Council  of  Elders— in  Novem- 


ber 1083:  they  reported  about  the  mistreat- 
ment given  to  the  Miskito  Indians  by  some 
staff  of  the  UNHCR  as  well  as  the  bias  ap- 
proach they  had  in  favor  of  the  Sandlnista 
regime.  He  states  that  even  today  they  feel 
an  attltute  that  favors  the  return  of  the  ref- 
ugees to  Nicaragua  despite  the  fact  that 
conditions  that  caused  the  Indians  exodus 
continue  to  exist  in  Nicaragua's  Atlantic 
Coast.  (ACNUR  works  through  World 
Relief  in  Honduras  and  Mr.  Diego  acknowl- 
edges some  improvement  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  programs  but  he  says  that  the 
sympathy  towards  the  Sandlnista  regime 
continues  to  pressure  the  refugees. 

Mr.  Diego  will  be  in  town  next  Wednesday 
and  Thursday:  he  will  try  to  visit  you  at 
that  time.  Thank  you  for  the  attention  you 
give  to  this  letter. 
Very  sincerely. 

WtcuftiDikio. 

AsaiAHA  Oxnujoi. 

a  1540 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Mr.  Bolams  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Bdr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

I  do  so  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  House  should  move  beyond  the 
failings  of  the  Sandinistas— real  as 
they  are— and  consider  a  workable  pro- 
gram for  the  resolution  of  our  differ- 
ences with  Nicaragua. 

I  t>elieve  it  is  time  for  this  country  to 
move  beyond  simply  lashing  out  at  the 
Sandinistas. 

It  is  time  to  develop  a  coordinated 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  that  has  a 
chance  for  peace: 

That  has  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people; 

That  can  be  endorsed— publicly  and 
privately— by  the  nations  of  the 
region: 

That  makes  use  of  regional  bodies 
such  as  the  OAS  and  the  Contadora 
group;  and 

That  encourages  negotiation  with 
Nicaragua. 

And  yet  it  Is  also  clear  that  we  must 
not  abandon  those  who  legitimately 
oppose  the  repreaslon  of  the  Sandl- 
nista regime; 

Those  who  seek  to  halt  its  support 
for  insurgencies,  in  the  region; 

Those  who  wish  to  revitlllze  its  econ- 
omy: and 

Those  who  simply  wish  to  live  in 
Nicaragua  In  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  not  be  here 
today  debating  this  resolution  if  mili- 
tary pressure  on  the  Sandlnista  regime 
had  worked.  Because  it  has  not.  we 
must  seek  other,  more  productive, 
ways  to  address  the  problem  Nicara- 
gua represents  to  us,  to  Its  neighbors 
and  to  its  people. 

The  Hamilton-Barnes  amendment 
does  this  by  emphasizing  collective 
action  with  our  Latin  and  Central 
American  neighbors: 


By  supporting  strongly  the  Conta- 
dora process. 

By  encouraging  in  every  way  a  cease- 
fire in  Nicaragua  and  a  dialog  t>etween 
the  Sandinistas  and  their  opposition— 
both  armed  and  unarmed. 

The  incentive  to  the  Contras  for  a 
cease  fire  is  U.S.  aid  in  the  form  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

For  the  Sandinistas,  the  incentives 
are  both  positive— improved  relations 
and  trade— and  negative— economic 
sanctions  and  congressional  reconsid- 
eration of  the  military  option.  The 
boost  to  Contadora  is  a  U.S.  policy  of 
ftUl  support,  material  assistance,  and  a 
cessation  of  U.S.  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  regime  in  Managua. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
is  not  blind  to  the  failings  of  the  San- 
dinistas. Indeed,  it  sets  them  forth  in 
some  detail.  It  acknowledges  Sandl- 
nista repression,  the  Sandlnista  mili- 
tary buildup,  and  Sandlnista  threats 
against  their  Central  American  neigh- 
bors. It  acknowledges  human  rights 
abuses  on  both  sides. 

But  instead  of  a  military  response, 
the  amendment  offers  the  prospect  of 
better  relations  with  Nicaragua: 

If  there  can  be  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  their  oppo- 
nents; if  support  to  insurgenices  ends; 
and  if  Cuba  and  Soviet  influence  can 
be  removed. 

So  there  are  incentives  for  the  San- 
dinistas to  try  to  make  the  peace  proc- 
ess work. 

There  are  also  some  incentives  of  a 
negative  kind. 

The  United  States  will  not  abandon 
the  Contras.  It  will  provide  assistance 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  treat  them  during 
the  period  of  the  negotiations.  Al- 
though the  resolution  places  no  dead- 
line for  the  successftil  completion  of 
negotiations,  it  does  provide  that  the 
President  can  request  military  aid  for 
the  Contras  after  October  1.  That 
review  is  designed  to  give  the  Sandinis- 
tas clear  warning  not  to  misinterpret 
last  night's  vote.  They  should  realize 
that  Hamilton-Barnes  keeps  the  Con- 
tras in  the  game  and.  by  doing  so,  rec- 
ognizes their  right,  and  that  of  the  un- 
armed opposition,  to  a  say  in  the 
future  of  their  country. 

So  the  Sandinistas  must  realize  their 
conduct  over  the  coming  months— 
their  response  to  these  openings  we 
create— must  be  positive  and  in  good 
faith.  If  it  is  not,  I  beUeve  they  will 
find  the  Congress  much  less  patient 
the  next  time  this  issue  arises.  The 
Contras,  like  the  Sandinistas,  also 
have  a  choice.  They  can  avail  them- 
selves of  up  to  $10  million  In  refugee 
assistance  at  sites  outside  Nicaragua, 
during  the  [>eriod  of  the  various  nego- 
tiations. This  assistance  wiU  not 
permit  them  to  wage  their  war.  It  will 
encoiu^ige  a  cease  fire,  but  does  not 
force  one  upon  them. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  approach  is  real.  We  have  so 
many  more  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  capabilities  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  that 
Nicaragua  represents.  And,  we  want  to 
do  so  In  a  way  that  sets  us  apart  from 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans,  that 
makes  us  a  good  friend  and  partner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  striking 
about  this  resolution  is  that  it  builds 
so  greatly  on  goals  and  concerns 
shared  by  the  majority  of  the  House. 
In  effect,  it  takes  up  where  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  left  off.  It  offers  incentives 
to  both  the  Sandinistas  and  their  op- 
ponents. It  deserves  our  bipartisan 
support  and  our  best  efforts  to  imple- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BaooMncLD]  has 
6  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  HAMiLTOif]  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  close  the  debate  in  opposition,  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Barnes  amend- 
ment provides  a  one-shot  authoriza- 
tion of  $10  million  to  support  Nlcara- 
guan refugees  in  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica.  That  money  is  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  what  it  will  take  to  help  the 
new  Barnes  plan  refugees. 

The  Barnes  plan  will  increase  the 
nuimber  of  refugees  from  Nicaragua. 
The  plan  creates  a  serious  long-term 
refugee  problem,  but  provides  only  a 
small  amount  of  money  for  a  short 
term  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

If  we  adopt  the  ill-advised  Barnes 
plan,  we  should  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  long-term  and  probably  massive  com- 
mitment to  refugee  relief,  and  perhaps 
even  to  resettlement  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  sound  reasons  to  antici- 
pate a  major  Increase  in  the  refugee 
problem.  Recent  history  in  Afghani- 
stan and  El  Salvador  should  be 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  prob- 
lem is  real.  As  economic  and  political 
conditions  deteriorate  under  the  San- 
dlnista regime,  the  exodus  from  Nica- 
ragua will  continue.  We  have  already 
seen  the  increase  in  Nlcaraguan  young 
men  escaping  the  Sandlnista  military 
draft.  We  could  easily  be  faced  with  an 
exodus  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  Afghans.  I  remind 
you  that  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  Afghans  now  are  refugees. 

There  are  about  180,000  Nicaraguans 
already  in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Costa  Rica 
told  a  House  Intelligence  Committee 
delegation  last  week  that  there  are 
now  over  150,000  Nlcaraguans  in  Costa 


Rica,  and  that  there  are  many  others 
on  their  way.  Costa  Ricans  already  are 
complaining  that  this  has  caused  a 
substantial  drain  on  their  economy. 

In  Honduras  the  number  of  known 
Nlcaraguan  refugees  has  doubled  in 
the  past  year.  The  general  policy  of 
both  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  is  to 
resist  incorporating  the  refugees  into 
their  societies  because  they  fear  the 
political  economic  consequences.  Pm*- 
manent  refugees  will  have  to  be  reset- 
tled elsewhere,  and  the  United  States 
may  end  up  having  to  accept  a  large 
number  of  them. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  the 
costs  of  sustaining  refugees  in  Central 
America.  Right  now,  only  about  30,000 
of  the  180,000  or  more  Nlcaraguan  ref- 
ugees in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
may  be  receiving  U.S.  or  U.N.  aid.  Cur- 
rently the  U.N.  program  supporting 
mainly  Nlcaraguan  and  Salvadoran 
refugees  In  Costa  Rica  has  a  budget  of 
$7  million  and  helps  12,000  refugees. 
In  short,  in  Costa  Rica  the  United  Na- 
tions is  spending  $600  per  refugee,  and 
is  reaching  only  a  fraction  of  the 
actual  number  of  refugees. 

I  won't  assume  the  worst  case— that 
one-third  of  Central  Americans  would 
flee  conununism,  as  in  Afghanistan. 
Instead,  suppose  that  10  percent 
might  do  so. 

From  Nicaragua  alone  we  can  bet  on 
300,000  additional  refugees  as  the  San- 
dinistas continue  their  repression.  As 
things  get  worse  under  the  Barnes 
plan,  we  could  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  helping  IVt  million  refugees.  At  an 
estimated  $600  cost  per  refugee,  sus- 
taining them  in  Central  America 
simply  for  a  year  might  cost  $900  mil- 
lion. If  $10  million  from  the  Barnes 
plan  is  added  to  existing  U.S.  and  U.N. 
refugee  aid  for  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica,  the  current  total  will  be  $32  mil- 
lion. The  Barnes  plan  is  not  even 
close,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  even  close. 

If  the  Barnes  plan  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  flood  of  refugees— as  it 
surely  will- the  Barnes  plan  ought  to 
include  the  real  cost  of  taking  care  of 
them,  not  a  puny  $10  million  drop  in 
the  bucket. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  question  in 
my  mind  is  what  does  the  Bames- 
HamUton  resolution  do  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Nicaragua?  The  answer  is: 
Nothing. 

But  before  I  get  into  the  substance,  I 
will  remind  you  once  again  how  we  got 
here.  This  resolution  is  not  here  after 
a  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee or  after  a  hearing  or  action  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  full 
committee  was  moving  last  Thursday, 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  when  it  was  real- 
ized that  they  could  not  get  something 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  be  here  on  this  floor  by  Tues- 
day, all  of  a  sudden  we  showed  up  In 


the  Rules  Committee  at  a  hearing  on  a 
resolution  we  did  not  have  before  us. 
When  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  what  his  proposal  was.  be 
did  not  have  all  the  details  worked 
out.  LuckUy,  we  finally  got  a  rule  that 
is  basically  fair,  but  I  tell  you,  this  is 
still  no  way  to  legislate  on  an  issue 
this  important  in  foreign  policy. 

What  happened  to  the  genuine,  bi- 
partisan efforts  that  were  being  made? 
Tou  know,  I  really  hoped  for  that,  and 
I  know  that  there  were  negotiations  or 
discussions  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  personally  talked  to  somebody  and 
said,  "Can  we  not  find  accommodation 
here?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  little 
can  we  do?  If  we  accommodate  or  com- 
promise any  more  than  what  is  in  the 
Michel  resolution,  we  might  as  well 
send  a  love  letter  and  say  "Good  luck 
and  goodbye."  I  tell  you,  that  is  about 
what  the  Barnes  resolution  does. 

D  1550 

I  suppose  what  we  have  here  is  an 
effort  by  those  opposed  to  the  people 
who  are  fighting  against  communism 
in  Nicaragua  to  have  something  to 
offer  so  it  would  not  look  like  they 
were  Just  saying,  "Let  us  shut  our  eyes 
and  ignore  this  problem  and  hope  it 
will  go  away." 

What  is  the  alternative?  Not  very 
much.  The  Barnes-Hamilton  amend- 
ment provides  money  to  Implement 
treaties  not  yet  agreed  to,  rather  than 
providing  any  impetus  toward  achiev- 
ing that  end.  The  Barnes-Hamilton  al- 
ternative provides  humanitarian  as- 
sistance only  for  Nlcaraguans  already 
driven  from  their  country  and  not  one 
red  cent  for  those  who  have  chosen  to 
remain  behind  inside  their  country  to 
reclaim  their  land  and  their  freedom. 
It  is  more  of  a  reparation  for  demo- 
cratic defeat  and  retreat  than  it  Is  a 
reward  or  an  Incentive  for  democracy's 
triumph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  our  Spirit 
of  '76,  we  seem  to  be  saying  the  only 
good  freedom  fighter  is  an  ex-freedom 
fighter  living  In  exUe.  That  is  the  one 
we  will  try  to  reward.  It  is  almost  like 
we  are  sasing  to  the  Sandlnista 
regime,  "Let  us  help  you  rid  yourself 
of  those  imdesirable  elements  in  your 
country  by  rewarding  them  for  fleeing 
your  coimtry  and  withdrawing  all  sup- 
port from  those  who  have  stayed 
behind  to  fight  for  democracy  and 
freedom.  This  is  how  we  will  bring 
peace  to  your  troubled  land." 

Well,  this  approach  may  bring  peace 
of  mind  to  the  Sandlnista,  but  It  will 
certainly  not  pacify  or  liberate  or  even 
accommodate  the  democratic  resist- 
ance inside  Nicaragua.  It  will  only 
make  their  valiant  struggle  more  diffi- 
cult. 

What  does  the  Barnes  resolution  do 
to  help  the  Contras?   Nothing.   Not 
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even  humanitarian  aid.  What  does  it 
do  to  really  encourage  the  people 
inside  Nicaragua  to  talk  to  each  other 
and  work  out  a  settlement?  Not  any- 
thing. 

The  Michel  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  next  issue  we  will  be  consid- 
ering, puts  us  on  the  side  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  against  tyranny, 
yet  by  providing  only  nonlethal  surviv- 
al assistance  to  the  Contras,  humani- 
tarian aid.  We  have  defined  what  the 
humanitarian  aid  is.  We  say  it  will  go 
through  AID  and  we  encouraged  the 
President  to  impose  a  trade  embargo  if 
they  do  not  have  good-faith  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Michel  amendment  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  President.  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  turn  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  as  chief  foreign 
policy  spokesman  and  architect.  We 
cannot  speak  with  535  voices  when  it 
comes  to  negotiating  with  foreign 
heads  of  states  or  advancing  peace  ini- 
tiatives as  we  have  been  doing  more 
and  more  often  over  the  recent  years. 

Let  us  come  together  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  on  the  Michel  amendment, 
not  the  Barnes  substitute,  to  provide 
only  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua.  That 
is  the  least  we  can  do  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  Reconciliation  will  only 
come  if  those  forces  of  freedom  are 
not  abandoned. 

Think  about  it.  Vote  "no"  on  Barnes 
and  let  us  vote  "yes"  on  the  Michel 
substitute. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 

COLUNSl. 

Mrs.  COLUNS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  discuss 
the  two  Contra  funding  alternatives 
before  the  House. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  Hamilton  alternative. 
This  compromise  would  provide  $4 
million  to  assist  the  Contadora  peace 
process  and  $10  million  in  humanitari- 
an aid  to  Nicaraguan  refugees  via  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees. 

My  difficulty  with  this  proposal  is 
that  it  opens  up  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued Contra  military  funding.  This 
could  happen  either  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  or  in 
coming  years  after  current  hostility  to 
Contra  aid  has  died  down. 

It  is  my  belief  that  even  this  alterna- 
tive Is  an  Interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  Though  its 
sponsors'  intentions  are  surely  good, 
my  opposition  to  even  the  most  benev- 
olent intrusion  is  so  strong  that  I 
would  vote  against  this  alternative  if  I 
was  not  fearful  that  the  Michel  alter- 
native might  pass. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  the 
Michel  alternative  which  would  pro- 
vide $14  million  in  supposedly  non- 


lethal  aid  to  the  Contras.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  President  wants  the 
CIA  to  handle  but  not  to  control  this 
money. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  aid  could  be 
misused.  The  CIA  might  not  control 
this  money  but  they  surely  would  be 
responsible  for  distributing  it.  Yet  the 
CIA  has  rarely  acted  as  a  refugee 
relief  agency.  If  we  want  to  help  refu- 
gees, we  should  do  so  through  respect- 
ed chatmels  such  as  the  Red  Cross  or 
the  U Jf .  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. 

Even  if  the  $14  million  were  used  ex- 
clusively to  buy  food  and  medicine, 
the  Michel  alternative  would  still  be 
providing  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
This  is  because  the  Contras  could 
easily  divert  the  money  otherwise 
needed  for  food  and  medicine  to  buy 
weapons  and  ammunition.  In  this  way, 
the  President's  nonlethal  aid  would  be 
as  deadly  as  any  military  funding  we 
could  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  other  major  con- 
cern with  funding  of  the  Contras  is 
that  a  downpayment  on  our  own  direct 
military  Involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—$14  million  may  not  be  enough  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  Yet  com- 
bined with  the  $80  million  the  CIA  has 
already  provided  to  the  Contras.  it 
may  be  enough  to  commit  us  to  long- 
term  military  involvement  there. 

Approving  any  form  of  aid  to  the 
Contras  today  may  make  future  U.S. 
military  action  in  Nicaragua  inevita- 
ble. As  our  aid  continues,  our  stake  in 
the  military  situation  grows.  We  have 
seen  this  vicious  cycle  before  in  Viet- 
nam and  can  now  observe  it  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Now  that  I  have  compared  the  two 
alternatives  before  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
President's  peace  proposal,  a  misno- 
mer If  ever  there  was  one.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  merely  a  ploy  to  gain 
congressional  approval  of  Contra 
funding. 

f\irthermore.  we  all  know  that  this 
"new"  package  of  proposals  is  nearly 
identical  to  one  offered  by  the  Contras 
themselves  earlier  this  year.  The  San- 
dinistas rejected  them  at  that  time. 
One  Latin  American  statesman 
suimmed  up  the  President's  offer  to 
Nicaragua  as  "Drop  dead  or  I'll  kill 
you."  This  comment  surely  rings  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  unequivocal- 
ly cut  off  all  aid  to  the  Contras  thus 
preventing  our  young  men  from  ever 
dying  in  the  Jungles  and  mountains  of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time,  6  minutes,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  SutKommlttee  on 
Central  America  and  Latin  America, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barkzs]. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  the  privilege  to  close  this  2 


hours  of  debate  on  the  proposal  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hamiltoh,  along  with  Chair- 
man JoiTzs  and  four  members  of  the 
Republican  Party,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr. 
Lkach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Oraoisor,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

We  have  before  us  this  afternoon,  as 
everyone  is  aware,  two  alternative  ap- 
proaches. We  have  the  bipartisan  al- 
ternative that  has  been  offered  by 
Chairman  Hamiltoh  and  we  have  the 
alternative  that  has  been  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  Party  and. 
we  have  been  told,  has  been  supported 
by  the  President  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Michkl. 

What  is  the  difference  t>etween 
these  two  proposals  and  why  should 
you  support  the  Hamilton  proposal 
and  oppose  the  Michel  proposal?  That 
is  the  issue  before  us.  What  are  the 
differences?  Why  vote  for  Hamilton? 
Why  vote  against  Michel? 

It  is  very  simple.  Let  us  focus  first 
on  the  Michel  proposal  because  that  is 
the  easiest  one,  I  think,  to  focus  on.  If 
you  voted  last  night  against  military 
aid  to  the  Contras.  then  unless  you  be- 
lieve in  the  tooth  fairy  and  the  Easter 
bunny,  you  want  to  vote  against  the 
Michel  proposal  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause if  you  are  against  military  sup- 
port for  the  Contras.  then  you  have 
got  to  be  against  providing  $14  million 
in  logistic  supplies  to  the  army,  to  the 
Contras.  That  is  what  the  Michel  pro- 
posal does. 

Someone  wiser  than  I  once  said  an 
army  marches  on  its  stomach.  Well, 
Mr.  Michkl  will  provide  to  that  tirmy 
food,  medical  supplies,  other  logistical 
support,  it  does  not  rule  out  transpor- 
tation, I  suppose  trucks  and  other  lo- 
gistical support.  So  if  you  are  against 
military  support  for  the  Contras  and 
you  voted  that  way  last  night,  you 
have  got  to  vote  this  afternoon  against 
Michel. 

Why  would  you  want  to  vote  for  the 
Hamilton  proposal?  What  is  it  in  the 
Hamilton  proposal  that  is  attractive? 
We  have  been  told  aU  afternoon  that 
the  Hamilton  proposal  does  nothing;  it 
does  nothing  to  the  Sandinistas.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  what  it  does 
is  caU  their  bluff. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  said.  President  Ortega  of 
Nicaragua  has  said,  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  fund  the  Contras  and 
votes  down  what  we  did  last  night,  so 
we  have  already  taken  one  step,  and 
votes  down  the  Michel  proposal  this 
afternoon,  and  we  Just  need  to  take 
one  more  step,  if  we  do  that,  we  have 
been  told,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
true  or  not.  they  have  told  us  things 
before  that  have  turned  out  not  to  be 
true,  but  we  have  been  told  that  if  we 
do  this,  if  we  vote  down  the  Michel 


proposal  this  afternoon,  then  they  will 
do  a  number  of  things. 

They  will  call  a  cease-fire.  They  will 
lift  the  censorship.  They  will  lift  the 
emergency  restrictions.  They  will  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers. They  will  get  rid  of  some  Cubans 
and  some  Soviets. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  told  will 
happen  if  we  vote  this  afternoon 
against  the  Michel  proposal. 

I  suggest  to  this  Chamber  that  we 
find  out  if  that  is  true.  The  Hamilton 
proposal  says  let  us  give  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Just  a  little  over  5 
months,  to  see  whether  something 
positive  can  be  worked  out.  The 
Michel  proposal  and  the  proposal  we 
voted  down  last  night  say.  "Let  us  go 
to  a  military  approach.  Let  us  finance 
an  army  that  is  trying  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua."  I  ask 
you  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  are  so 
anxious  to  move  to  this  military  ap- 
proach and  were  at  the  beginning  of  it 
3  or  4  years  ago.  why  have  we  not  used 
some  of  the  other  options  that  are 
available  to  us? 

Why  have  we  not,  for  example,  used 
diplomatic  Initiatives  and  diplomatic 
pressure?  We  have  not  done  that.  Talk 
to  the  Contadora  nations.  They  will 
tell  you  we  have  undercut  their  effort. 
We  have  not  supported  it.  Why  is  it.  if 
Nicaragua  is  so  bad,  that  we  have  to  fi- 
nance a  war  against  them?  Why  is  it 
that  Nicaragua  has  most-favored- 
nation  trade  status  with  the  United 
States  today?  Why  is  it  that  the 
United  States  is  Nicaragua's  leading 
trading  partner  If  the  Sandinistas  are 
so  bad?  Why  did  we  first  decide  to  use 
the  military  option?  There  are  other 
options  that  are  available  to  us. 

We  are  a  great  power.  What  the 
Hamilton  proposal  says  is  let  us  go 
back  and  look  at  the  other  options.  We 
have  5  months,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  going  to  be  bau^k  with  this 
issue  next  fall.  We  are  going  to  be 
looking  at  U.S.  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua. We  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
next  fall  what  is  an  appropriate  ap- 
proach. 

We  have  the  option  this  afternoon 
to  call  the  Sandinistas'  bluff,  to  give 
time  for  diplomacy,  to  give  time  to  see 
if  the  Sandinistas  are  going  to  keep 
these  commitments  they  have  made. 
Let  us  vote  for  the  Hamilton  alterna- 
tive, a  bipartisan  alternative  brought 
in  good  faith  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  this  floor  to  try  to 
create  a  consensus.  Let  us  vote  for 
Hamilton  and  let  us  vote  against  the 
Michel  proposal. 

D  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  219.  noes 
206.  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
5.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  67] 
AYES— 319 


Ackemum 

Oaydos 

Oakar 

Addabbo 

Oejdenson 

Oberstar 

Akmk* 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Alexander 

Olbbons 

OUn 

Anderson 

Oilman 

OrtiE 

Andrews 

Owens 

Annunzlo 

Oonsalez 

Panetu 

Aipln 

Oordon 

Pease 

AUins 

Oradlson 

Penny 

AuColn 

Oray(IL) 

Pepper 

Barnes 

Oray  (PA) 

Perkins 

Bates 

Oreen 

Pickle 

BedeU 

Ouarinl 

Price 

BeUenson 

Hamilton 

RahaU 

Bennett 

Hatcher 

Rangel 

Bennan 

Hawkins 

Held 

Blacsl 

Hayes 

Richardson 

Boehlert 

Hefner 

Robinson 

BogRS 

Heftel 

Roe 

Boland 

Hertel 

Rose 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Horton 

Rostenkowski 

Bonker 

Howard 

Rowland  (OA) 

BonU 

Hoyer 

Roybal 

Boaco 

Hu^es 

Russo 

Boucher 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Boxer 

Jones  (NO 

Scheuer 

Brooks 

Jones  (OK) 

Schneider 

Brown  (CA) 

Kanlorskl 

Schroeder 

Bruce 

Kaptur 

Schumer 

Bryant 

Kastenmeier 

Selberllng 

Burton  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Sharp 

Bustamante 

Klldee 

Sikorski 

Clay 

Kleczka 

Slslsky 

dinger 

Kolter 

Skelton 

O>elho 

Kostmayer 

Slattery 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaFUce 

Rmlth  (FL) 

Colltns 

Iiantos 

Snowe 

Conte 

Leach  (LA) 

Solaiz 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Spratt 

Cooper 

Lehman  (FL) 

St  Oermain 

Coushlln 

Leland 

Staggers 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

Stalllngs 

Crockett 

Levlne  (CA) 

Stark 

Daschle 

Uptaiskl 

Stokes 

delaOaiza 

Long 

Studds 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Derrick 

Synar 

Dicks 

Lundine 

Thomas  (OA) 

DlngeU 

MacKay 

Torres 

Dixon 

Man  ton 

TorriceUi 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Trailer 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Marttnes 

UdaU 

Downey 

Matsul 

Valentine 

Durbln 

Mavroules 

Vento 

Dwyer 

MasoU 

Vladoaky 

Dymally 

McCurdy 

Volkmer 

Early 

McHugh 

Walgren 

F,rkart  (OH) 

McKeman 

Watklna 

Edgar 

MeKlnney 

Wazman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mica 

Weaver 

English 

MIkiiljkl 

Weiss 

Evans  (IL) 

MlUer  (CA) 

Wheat 

Pazlo 

MlneU 

WhlUey 

Felghan 

Moakley 

Whitten 

Fish 

MoUohan 

Williams 

Ftoglletu 

Moody 

Wlrth 

Foley 

Morrison  ICT) 

wise 

Ford  (MI) 

Mraaek 

Wolpe 

Ford(TN) 

Murphy 

Wright 

Fowler 

Murtha 

Wyden 

Frank 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Frost 

Neal 

Toung  (MO) 

Oarcia 

Nowak 
NOES-2M 

Zschau 

Anthony 

Armey 

Barton 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Archer 

BarUett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Hansen 

Panls 

Bevlll 

Hartnett 

Pashayan 

Bilirakis 

Hendon 

Petri 

Biney 

Henry 

Porter 

Boner  (TN) 

Hiler 

PurseU 

Boulter 

Hillls 

Qiilllen 

Breaux 

Holt 

Ray 

Broomfield 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Brown  (CO) 

Hubbard 

Ridge 

Broyhill 

Rlnaldo 

Burton  (IN) 

Hunter 

Ritter 

Callahan 

Hutto 

RoberU 

CampbeU 

Hyde 

Roemer 

Carney 

Ireland 

Rogers 

Carper 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Carr 

Jenkins 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Johnson 

Rowland  1<7D 

ChappeU 

Jones  (TN) 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Kaaich 

Sazton 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

CoaU 

Kindness 

Schuette 

Cobey 

Kolbe 

Schulze 

CoUe 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Combest 

LatU 

Shelby 

Coulter 

Leath(TZ) 

Shumway 

Craig 

Lent 

Shuster 

Crai>e 

Lewis  (CA) 

SlUander 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Darden 

Llghtfoot 

Slaughter 

Daub 

Smith  (lA) 

Davis 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NE) 

DeLay 

Loefner 

Smith  (NH> 

DeWlne 

Lott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Denny 

DloOuardl 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Doman(CA) 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Dowdy 

Mack 

Solomon 

Dreier 

M«^lg«t. 

Spenoe 

Duncan 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Dyson 

Martin  (IL) 

Stenholm 

Eckert(NY) 

Martin  (NT) 

Strang 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Stratton 

Emerson 

McCandlea 

Stump 

Erdrrirh 

McCoUum 

Sundquist 

Evans (LA) 

McDade 

Sweeney 

FasoeU 

McEwen 

Swlnrtall 

PaweU 

McGrath 

TaUon 

Fiedler 

McMillan 

Tauke 

Fields 

Meyers 

Tausln 

FUppo 

Michel 

Taylor 

Florio 

MiUer(OH) 

Thaaias(CA) 

Franklin 

MlUer  (WA) 

VaoderJagt 

Frenael 

MoUnari 

Vucanovlch 

Fuqua 

Monson 

Walker 

Oallo 

Montgomery 

Weber 

Oekas 

Moore 

Whitehurst 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Goodllng 

Morrison  (WA) 

WIlKni 

Gregg 

Myers 

Wolf 

Grotberg 

Nelson 

Wortley 

Gunderson 

NichoU 

WyUe 

Ball  (OH) 

Nlelson 

Tates 

Hall,  Ralph 

03rien 

Toung  (AK) 

HaU.  Sam 

Oxley 

Toung  (HJ 

Hammerschmldt  Packard 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— J 
MltcheU  Savage  Towns 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 


Badham 
Byron 


Daniel 
Rodino 


Trafleuit 


D  1610 


The  Clei^  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  acalnst. 

Mr.  TOWNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

AMXItDMXirT  IN  THE  MATURE  OT  A  S0BS111U1'E 
OrrKRES  BT  MS.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wIU 
designate  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  MicaxL.  Strike  aU  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  f  oUowins: 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  monies  In  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated,  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  IMS.  namely: 

Agency  for  Internationa]  Development, 
for  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  other  hu- 
manitarian sssistance  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  opposition.  914,000.000.  Provid- 
ed, That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  provide 
arms,  munitions  or  other  weapons  of  war  to 
any  person,  group  or  organisation,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Sk.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  have 
such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  administration,  disburse- 
ment or  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

Sac.  3.  The  President  Is  strongly  urged 
and  encouraged  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  impose  an  embargo  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  If  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  does  not  enter  Into  good 
faith  negotiations  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  136,  the  amendment 
Is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michzl]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl]. 

a  1630 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  designate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtixlo]  to 
make  the  allocation  of  time  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMnxLS]  is 
designated  to  control  the  time  for  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnots  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDaok]. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  Bob  Michzl. 

Winston  Churchill  once  described 
Russian  foreign  policy  as  an  enigma 
wrapped  inside  a  riddle.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  a  margin  of  just  five  votes  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  which  I  be- 
lieve is  riddled  with  contradictions, 
full  of  enigmas. 

There  is  much  in  it  that  we  can 
agree  with  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  the  resolution  that 
was  Just  passed  tiecause  there  are 
parts  of  it.  Indeed  as  we  seek  to  reach 
»  resolution  of  this  problem,  that  we 
can  all  agree  with. 


The  first  paragraph  sajrs  we  desire 
peace.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires  peace.  Of  course  we  do. 

Look  at  paragraph  4  on  page  2  of  the 
resolution.  It  says  that  there  are,  and  I 
quote,  "disturbing  trends  in  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  •  •  •  policies." 

I  would  scratch  "disturbing  trends" 
and  I  would  insert  the  words  "appall- 
ing trends  In  Nicaragua's  foreign  •  •  • 
policies." 

Look  at  the  resolution  you  just 
passed  and  read  what  it  says.  "The 
Sandinlsta  government's  curtailment 
of  individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  media."  That  is 
what  the  resolution  says.  Of  course  we 
agree. 

It  says  it  subordinates  "military,  ju- 
dicial, and  internal  security  fimctions 
to  the  ruling  political  party,"  and  we 
agree. 

It  says,  and  I  quote  that  resolution 
again.  "The  Sandinlsta  Oovemment's 
close  military  ties  with  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies,  and  the  continuing  military 
buildup  that  Nicaragua's  neighbors 
consider  threatening  "  and  we  agree. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  says  finally.  If 
you  read  paragraph  (4)(D)  of  the  reso- 
lution that  Just  passed,  it  condemns 
the  Sandinlsta  government's  efforts  to 
"export  its  influence  and  Ideology," 
and,  my  friends,  we  agree. 

We  would  stipulate  in  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  all  of  those 
proposals,  I  believe. 

Then  we  come  to  the  operative  sec- 
tion, after  the  words,  after  the  stipula- 
tions, to  the  effective  language  of  the 
resolution  that  by  a  five-vote  swing 
passed  the  House.  And  what  did  it  do? 
It  attempts  to  fly  under  the  heading 
of  humanitarian  aid. 

And  what  does  it  say?  It  says  if  you 
oppose,  oppose  the  very  government 
they  have  Just  condemned  in  order  to 
get  aid,  you  must  leave  your  country. 
You  must  become  a  refugee  or  you  are 
not  eligible  to  receive  1  cent  of  the  so- 
called  humanitarian  aid.  That  is  a 
riddle  and  an  enigma  in  this  resolu- 
tion. There  is  absolutely  no  way  for 
one  of  those  citizens  who  wishes  to  put 
his  life  on  the  line  and  fight  for  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  fight  for  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  fight  for  freedom 
of  assembly  to  receive  humanitarian 
aid  unless  he  agrees  to  become  a  refu- 
gee. 

Its.  Chairman,  the  resolution  that 
this  House  Just  passed  denies  aid  to 
the  victims  of  oppression.  The  victims 
are  the  ones  who  are  cut  off  from  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

That  ought  not  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  Government.  That  ought  not  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  House.  That 
ought  not  to  be  what  you  go  home  and 
say  to  your  constituents  that  you 
voted  to  do. 

Do  you  really  want  to  cut  off  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  victims  of 


the  Sandinlsta  regime?  That  is  what 
you  just  voted  to  do. 

We  can  correct  that  in  the  next  vote 
by  voting  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MicHKLl.  I  hope  the  House  will  do  so 
in  a  broad  bipartisan  way.  It  is  a 
straight-out  effort  at  humanitarian 
aid,  only  humanitarian  aid  to  those 
who  would  fight  for  the  principles  of 
democracy  embodied  in  the  Contadora 
documents  which  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment repudiated,  embodied  in  the 
charters  that  we  believe  in,  embodied 
in  what  this  Nation  stands  for. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  and  vote  for  the 
Michel  amendment. 

a  1630 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BoifioHl. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  night,  the  House 
upheld  what  has  now  become  a  proud 
tradition  of  courageous  leadership  in 
this  body.  We  dealt  U.S.  Involvement 
in  the  war  in  Nicaragua  a  resounding 
defeat— its  largest  defeat  ever,  yester- 
day's vote  was  a  significant  step,  but 
surely  not  the  last  step,  in  the  long 
and  difficult  process  of  bringing  peace 
to  Central  America. 

Today  we  must  face  that  issue  again 
on  two  more  tough  votes.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  it — we  face  the  very 
same  issue  today  as  we  faced  yester- 
day. The  Michel  substitute  is  cloaked 
in  the  soothing  language  of  humani- 
tarian aid  but  it  is  nothing  less  than 
continued  aid  to  the  Contras. 

The  Michel  substitute  is  more  direct 
aid  to  a  brutal  army  waging  a  terrorist 
campaign  against  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  Its  fimds  can 
be  used  for  communications  equip- 
ment, trucks,  uniforms,  boots,  and 
other  materials  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  In  the  past  year,  fimds  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  very  agency  that 
the  Michel  substitute  would  fund, 
have  been  used  along  the  Honduran 
border  for  roads  and  bridges— uses 
that  directly  facilitate  troop  move- 
ments. 

The  funds  in  the  Michel  substitute 
can  be  used  to  supply  troops  operating 
inside  Nicaragua.  They  can  be  used  to 
free  up  other  Contra  funds— and  the 
Contras  will  surely  not  be  short  of 
funds  from  other  sources— that  can  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  weapons. 

Most  importantly,  the  Michel  substi- 
tute falls  to  reinstate  the  existing  pro- 
hibition against  diverting  other  U.S. 
fimds  to  the  Contras.  It  could  free  up 
far  more  than  $14  million  for  future 
military  aid. 

Finally,  it  gives  the  Contras  the  offi- 
cial stamp  of  congressional  approval 
that  they  have  long  sought.  If  we  want 
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to  end  this  illegal  and  imjust  war,  we 
must  defeat  the  Michel  substitute. 

The  stakes  are  high.  A  recent  New 
York  Times  article  clearly  documents 
that  the  administration  views  the 
present  $14  million  request  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  expand  the  U.S.-supported 
guerrilla  forces  to  a  35.000-member 
army.  This  enlarged  army  will  require 
substantially  increased  funding  of  at 
least  $100  million  per  year.  Even  more 
disturbing,  the  administration  sees  aid 
to  the  Contras  as  part  of  a  policy 
which  considers  the  direct  application 
of  U.S.  military  force  as  an  eventual 
option. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  provides  an 
alternative  to  increasing  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  the  region.  It  is 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  that  are  our  proud  heritage  as 
a  nation.  These  are  the  principles,  not 
our  overwhelming  military  power, 
which  give  us  the  right  to  claim  lead- 
ership among  the  commimity  of  na- 
tions. These  are  the  principles  we 
must  embody  in  our  policy  in  Central 
America  today. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  emphasizes 
diplomacy  over  military  intervention. 
It  provides  a  strong  endorsement  and 
incentives  to  implement  the  Conta- 
dora peace  process.  And  It  provides 
genuine  humanitarian  assistance  to 
refugees  from  Nicaragua,  aid  that  will 
be  supervised  through  internationally 
recognized  relief  organizations  in  areas 
where  such  assistance  is  truly  needed. 

The  issue  we  face  today  is  simple,  it 
is  clear.  The  war  we  are  currently 
funding  in  Nicaragua,  is  a  war  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want.  A  vote 
for  the  Michel  substitute  is  a  vote  to 
continue  that  war.  The  American 
people  are  looking  to  us  for  a  peaceful 
alternative,  for  leadership,  and  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  as  a  nation. 
The  Hamilton  substitute  provides  that 
alternative.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stay  with  Hamilton  and  defeat  Michel. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Loeftler]. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
body,  the  substitute  which  just  passed 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage 
the  Sandinlsta  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  to  stop  repression,  suppression, 
oppression  internally  or  subversion 
internationally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come 
for  all  Americans  to  sober  up  and  un- 
derstand that  the  stakes  are  exceed- 
ingly high.  For  us  in  this  body,  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  partisan 
politics  aside  and  recognize  what  is  so 
important  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy  within  our  own  hemisphere. 

We  must  support  the  Michel  substi- 
tute because  it  is  through  the  Michel 
substitute  that  we  provide  assistance 


to  those  people  within  Nicaragua  who 
desperately  seek  to  live  under  a  gov- 
ernment by  democracy,  not  a  govern- 
ment by  oppression. 

It  is  the  Michel  resolution  which  will 
allow  the  United  States  of  America  to 
honor  its  responsibility  to  the  free 
world— that  we  continue  to  be  the 
beacon  of  democracy  and  provide  sup- 
port for  those  who  want  to  have  a  life 
and  a  government  like  us.  And  there  is 
no  question  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Nicaragua  that 
want  this. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
the  action  of  this  body  to  disallow  the 
passage  of  the  Michel  substitute,  in 
my  Judgment,  that  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake;  tragic  because  then  we  are 
unilaterally  abandoning  the  U.S.  abili- 
ty to  assist  in  the  formation  of  democ- 
racy while  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
curb  the  activity  of  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua 

If  we  in  this  body  make  a  decision 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  support  the 
Michel  resolution,  that  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  responsibility  and  adequate 
action  to  back  up  these  people  who 
need  our  help,  then  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  in  the  years 
ahead  we  will  pay  a  much  higher  price 
not  only  with  respect  to  dollars  but  po- 
tentially with  that  ultimate  option 
that  I  hope  I  never  see  placed  on  the 
table— the  deployment  of  American 
troops  in  Central  America  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  that  of  those  within 
that  region  who  need  our  help. 

We  simply  cannot  rip  from  the 
hands  of  a  freedom-seeking  people, 
the  people  of  Central  America  who 
want  what  we  have,  the  ability  to 
achieve  economic,  social,  and  political 
attainments  brought  about  by  peace 
through  the  framework  of  a  democra- 
cy defined  in  their  own  terms. 

a  1640 

I  have  traveled  in  Central  America, 
and  I  have  looked  at  literally  hun- 
dreds of  people  whose  eyes  express 
something  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
probably  had  as  well;  something  that 
fortunately,  we  as  Americans  have 
never  had  to  go  through,  but  some- 
thing that  we  must  make  certain  that 
we  stand  up  and  support. 

They  want  their  freedom.  They 
want  a  government  in  Nicaragua  that 
honors  a  commitment  that  was  made 
in  1979;  that  is  democracy,  not  repres- 
sion. That  is  democracy,  the  ability  of 
people  to  move  forward  and  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  religion  and  of  the  press, 
to  be  able  to  move  forward  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  members  of  labor  unions 
and  as  entrepreneurs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  in  Cen- 
tral America,  as  many  of  you  who 
have  traveled  there,  yes,  I  was  greeted 
by  government  officials,  but  different 
than  what  we  experience  here  when 
we  receive  officials  from  other  nations; 
they  were  dressed  like  many  of  us  on 


this  floor  today,  but  in  addition  they 
carried  M16  weapons. 

As  many  of  you,  they  escorted  us 
about  their  nation,  in  armed  vehicles. 
As  I  reflect  upon  that  type  of  environ- 
ment, I  had  to  think  about  my  own 
State;  about  my  own  district  that  rep- 
resents more  than  500  miles  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  border  with  Mexico. 

I  never  want  to  see  in  Mexico  what 
many  of  us  have  been  greeted  by  in 
other  parts  of  Central  America.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  matter  we  are 
now  considering  is  much  more  than 
just  Nicaragua.  This  Is  much  more 
than  Just  Central  America;  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  and  Belize.  The  country  of 
Mexico  must  be  a  major  factor  for 
consideration. 

The  pearl  of  the  aggressor,  Nicara- 
gua, is  not  countries  within  Central 
America,  it  is  Mexico.  I  Implore  you  to 
understand  that  we  are  talking  about 
more  than  just  the  people  seeking  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  We  are  talking 
not  only  about  Central  America;  we 
are  talking  about  North  America  as 
well,  and  our  friend  and  neighbor  just 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the 
boundaries  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obtt]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
AID  activities,  I  want  to  teU  you  that 
if  anyone  votes  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, they  should  not  kid  themselves: 
and  they  should  not  try  to  kid  any- 
body else,  either  here  or  in  their  home 
district. 

If  you  vote  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  will 
be  voting  to  allow  military  aid  to  the 
Contras;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  describe  the  Contras,  as 
some  have,  as  being  bloodthirsty. 
Some  of  them  are;  I  think  many  are 
not. 

If  there  is  any  individual  Nlcaraguan 
citizen  for  whom  I  have  personal  re- 
spect, it  is  Adolfo  Calero.  I  regard  him 
as  an  old  friend.  I  relied  on  his  advice 
extensively  when  we  had  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  provide  assistance  to 
Nicaragua  immediately  after  the  revo- 
lution. 

It  was  largely  upon  his  advice  that  I 
supported  that  for  a  time.  As  I  say,  I 
regard  him  as  a  friend.  He  is,  for  the 
uninitiated,  the  political  head  of  the 
Contras. 

My  objection  to  the  Michel  amend- 
ment is  not  my  objection  to  Mr.  Calero 
or  a  number  of  people  who  surround 
him.  My  objection  Is  that  the  Michel 
amendment  will  not  do  the  Job  that  is 
necessary  in  bringing  the  Sandinistas 
to  heel.  I  think  that  the  Hamilton 
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amendment,  in  contrast,  has  a  much 
greater  chance  of  accomplishing  that. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  where  the 
Sandinistas  are  trying  to  head.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  you  like  the 
Sandinistas  or  not.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  fight  Marx- 
Ism  In  Central  America.  The  question 
is  how  to  do  it  The  question  is  wheth- 
er you  are  going  to  do  it  smart  or  do  it 
stupid.  And  In  my  Judgment  the 
Michel  amendment  does  not  do  it 
smart. 

The  problem  with  the  Michel 
amendment  is  that  it  allows  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  continue  to  make  us  the 
object  of  argimient  rather  than  turn- 
ing that  argiunent  exclusively  on  their 
own  conduct.  That  is  what  you  do  If 
you  pass  the  Michel  amendment. 

Now  allegedly,  under  the  Michel 
amendment,  this  money  goes  to  AID 
for  humanitarian,  nonmllltary  pur- 
poses. But  I  tell  you.  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  AID.  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  that  I  or  anyone  else  can  guaran- 
tee to  you,  in  conscience,  that  that 
money  will  not  go  either  to  the  CIA  or 
to  the  Contras  for  military-related 
purposes,  as  has  already  been  indicat- 
ed. 

Under  this  amendment,  aid  can  go 
for  logistics,  aid  can  go  for  helicopters. 
aid  can  go  for  C-47's.  aid  can  go  to 
build  the  roads  and  bridges  that  facili- 
tate the  providing  of  military  aid  to 
the  Contras.  It  can  go  for  certain 
kinds  of  dynamite. 

I  want  to  remind  you.  there  is  not,  in 
this  amendment,  the  usual  protection 
of  a  reprogrammlng  process  which  is 
normally  the  case.  Normally  our  sub- 
committee has  an  opportunity  to 
review  exactly  how  administration  aid 
is  being  shifted,  and  if  a  shift  would 
occur  from  one  program  to  another  or 
from  one  agency  to  another,  our  com- 
mittee has  the  right  of  review.  Under 
this  amendment,  t^ere  is  no  such  right 
of  review.  Under  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment you  did  not  need  it  because  the 
money  clearly  would  not  go.  under  any 
circimistances.  to  the  Contras.  But 
under  this  amendment,  it  is  simply 
military  aid  in  other  garb.  It  will  get 
there;  it  will  have  the  same  effect.  And 
it  wiU  enable  the  Sandinistas  to  resist 
the  Internal  changes  that  I  believe  are 
necessary. 

I  think  we  do  have  to  have  pressure 
on  the  Sandinistas.  I  think  we've  got 
to  have  pressure  on  them  for  all  four 
of  the  reasons  that  the  administration 
has  indicated. 

But  I  really  believe  that  there  are 
only  three  actions  that  can  legitimate- 
ly—I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  really  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely misguided  to  assume  that  the 
application  of  military,  rather  than 
economic  pressure,  can  force  this 
crowd  in  Nicaragua  to  change  their 


tune  in  terms  of  their  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

The  reason  I  believe  that  is  because 
I  honestly  believe  based  upon  my  per- 
sonal observations  of  them  that  you 
have  half  of  the  Sandinistas  in  control 
of  that  country  now  who  would  rather 
see  a  military  invasion  of  Nicaragua, 
would  rather  be  booted  out  of  office, 
than  to  change  their  policies. 

I  really  believe  that  half  of  them 
would  much  rather  lose  power  tempo- 
rarily on  the  assumption  that  having 
been  forced  out  of  office,  they  would 
then  become  the  new  Sandinos.  not 
Just  within  Nicaragua,  but  regionwide. 

I  think  we  ought  to  deny  them  that 
opportunity  to  be  self-styled  heroes. 

Economic  pressure  is  the  greatest  le- 
verage we  have  in  forcing  internal 
change,  in  forcing  divisions  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Sandinistas.  Economic 
pressure  is  what  will  cause  the  popu- 
lace to  raise  questions  about  Nicara- 
gua economic  and  social  policies. 

Hamilton  has  it;  Michel  does  not; 
Michel  is  a  slippery  way  to  provide 
military  aid — do  not  kid  yourselves 
about  It.  and  that  military  aid  will  be 
provided  if  you  pass  this  amendment. 
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I  urge  you  to  follow  the  prudent 
course  and  stick  with  the  HamDton 
amendment 

Mr.  BARNES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  The  gentleman  is 
about  out  of  time.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  Important 
that  the  gentleman,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
oversight  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, is  in  the  well  opposing  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us,  the 
Michel  amendment. 

One  of  my  concerns  about  the 
Michel  approach  is  precisely  the  fact 
that  it  places  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  in  the  position  of 
providing  assistance  to  armed  insur- 
gent«>^ho  are  Inside  another  country 
ii)tlli  which  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  they  are  trying  to  overthrow 
that  government.  AID  would  be,  if  we 
adopt  the  Michel  proposal,  required  to 
provide  logistical  assistance  to  armed 
forces  inside  another  country.  I 
wonder  what  the  gentleman  feels 
about  the  precedent  of  using  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
as  the  mechanism  for  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  armed  insurgents  in  Nica- 
ragua. What  does  that  do  to  AID? 

Mr.  OBEY.  In  my  Judgment,  what  it 
does  is  to  allow  any  enemy  of  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  argue 
in  the  Third  World  that  AID  is  noth- 
ing but  a  cover  for  our  own  military 
operations    or    desires    around     the 


world.  That  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  OBrr] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

If  the  gentleman  will  srield  further,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very  im- 
portant point.  One  of  the  allegations 
that  is  sometimes  made  about  AID,  I 
t>elieve  falsely,  but  one  of  the  allega- 
tions that  is  sometimes  made  against 
AID  is  that  it  is  engaged  in  covert  ac- 
tivities or  Is  in  some  way  in  collusion 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
or  is  part  of  the  intelligence  services  of 
the  United  States.  And  we  have  his- 
torically been  very  careful  to  maintain 
that  separation  between  our  intelli- 
gence gathering  services  and  AID. 
E>oes  the  gentleman  share  my  concern 
that  if  we  adopt  the  Michel  proposal 
we  will  be  confirming  those  suspicions 
and  confirming  those  allegations  that 
are  sometimes  made  that  AID  is  not 
simply  in  the  business  of  providing  de- 
velopment assistance  and  helping 
people  but  really  Is  engaged  in  some 
other  kinds  of  activities? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  think  the  answer  Is 
clearly  yes.  We  will  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  any  enemy  of  America  who 
wants  to  bring  into  question  any  activ- 
ity of  AID  anyplace  in  the  world.  As  I 
say,  that  is  not  in  our  national  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Let  me  say  further 
that  I  have  heard  from  people  within 
AID  of  their  concern  about  this  pro- 
posal, that  it  places  AID  in  a  danger- 
ously unprecedented  situation.  The 
Michel  approach  providing  aid  to 
armed  insurgents  in  another  country 
through  AID  Is  a  serious  mistake. 

I  have  one  last  question  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  LTVTNOSTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man jrield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BARNES.  Let  me  complete  my 
series  of  questions,  and  I  know  there  is 
plenty  of  time  on  the  gentleman's  side. 

As  I  understand  it,  AID  does  not  op- 
erate refugee  camps  to  provide  assist- 
ance  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obkt] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

AID  does  not  operate  camps  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  refugees  or  to  feed 
people  and  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance. My  understanding— and  the  gen- 
tleman can  confirm  this  or  deny  it,  I 
am  not  positive  about  this— the  way 
AID  operates,  when  it  wants  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, is  that  it  normally  would  provide 
it  through  an  international  agency  or 
private  voluntary  organization. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  BARNES.  Or  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  difference  is  that  under  the 
Hamilton  amendment  we  provide  that 
aid  directly  to  the  agencies  that  nor- 
mally provide  that  kind  of  humanitari- 
an assistance.  Under  the  Michel 
amendment  there  is  a  potential  sleight 
of  hand  which  goes  on  which  allows 
that  to  be  diverted  for  other  purposes 
without  the  protection  of  the  normal 
reprogrammlng  processes  which  pro- 
tect the  congressional  interest  and  the 
national  interest  on  an  issue  llk6  this. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answers. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  our 
colleagues  understand  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  oversight  subcommittee 
has  Just  said  about  this  proposal. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  on  that  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stttmp]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment.  An 
amendment  which  honors  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  stand  by  those 
who  fight  for  democracy  and  who 
have  defended  U.S.  strategic  interests 
in  CentriJ  America. 

The  Michel  plan  does  three  things: 

First,  it  appropriates  $14  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
opposition. 

Second,  this  assistance  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Third,  the  Michel  amendment  urges 
the  President  to  take  steps  to  impose  a 
trade  embargo  on  Nicaragua  if  the 
Sandinistas  do  not  negotiate  in  good 
faith  with  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
opposition. 

Now,  let  me  state  what  the  Michel 
amendiment  does  not  do: 

The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
provide  any  military  or  paramilitary 
assistance  to  any  group  in  or  outside 
Nicaragua. 

The  Michel  amendment  only  pro- 
vides funds  during  fiscal  year  1985  for 
humanitarian  assistance.  The  statuto- 
ry prohibitions  against  any  type  of 
military  assistance  are  not  repealed, 
they  continue  throughout  the  entire 
period  that  these  funds  are  available. 

The  Michel  amendment  does  not  au- 
thorize the  CIA  to  administer  this 
overt  humanitarian  assistance. 

The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
place  in  a  permanent  statutory  lan- 
guage a  prohibition  against  further 
U.S.  aid.  This  is  not  another  Clarke 
amendment. 

The  Michel  plan  does  not  support 
the  Sandlnista  government  and  it  does 


not  punish  our  friends  and  allies  by 
saddling  them  with  an  enormous  refu- 
gee problem. 

Ten  days  ago  the  President  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica  told  me  that  "This  is  a 
vital  year  for  Central  America."  This 
is  not  a  year  that  the  United  States 
should  waiver  in  its  commitment  to 
peace,  freedom,  and  democracy  in  the 
region. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Michel  amend- 
ment sends  the  right  signals: 

It  signals  our  commitment  for  those 
who  fight  for  democracy  in  Central 
America. 

It  signals  our  commitment  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  internal 
conflicts  in  Nicaragua. 

It  provides  the  Sandinistas  with  an 
Incentive  to  end  their  internal  repres- 
sion and  external  subversion. 

The  Michel  plan  is  a  realistic, 
common  sense  amendment  which  de- 
serves broad  congressional  support. 

The  Michel  amendment  may  not  go 
as  far  as  I  may  personally  wish  it  to 
go,  and  it  may  go  further  than  others 
may  prefer. 

However,  I  think  the  Iifichel  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  we  all  can  and 
should  support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rottkkica]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yelding. 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  who  in  the 
past  has  voted  against  military  aid, 
and  I  stick  to  that  position.  But  I  do 
see  some  useful  aspects  to  the  Michel 
substitute,  and  I  want  to  have  some  of 
my  questions  explained  and  clarified. 

There  has  been  some  debate,  both 
privately  and  in  the  press,  as  to 
whether  AID— and  we  Just  heard  part 
of  that  discussion— has  the  statutory 
authority  to  administer  the  hmnani- 
tarian  aid  provided  by  the  substitute. 
Does  the  Michel  substitute  grant  ade- 
quate legal  status  to  AID  so  that  it 
may  perform  these  duties? 

There  has  also  been  some  specula- 
tion that  the  funds  granted  to  AID 
could  in  fact  be  administered  by  the 
CIA.  What  guarantees  and  assurances 
can  you  give  me  that  this  diversion 
will  not  take  place? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  In  response  to 
the  gentlewoman's  question,  on  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Michel  amendment,  it  is 
very  specific  on  that  point.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  have  such 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  section  1  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
administration,  disbursement,  or  use 
of  appropriated  funds. 

I  think  the  point  is  there  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law," 
so  they  do  have  ample  protection 
there.  

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  The  second  ques- 
tion: The  Michel  substitute  contains 


no  provision  that  would  prohibit  the 
CIA  or  any  other  organization  from 
utilizing  funds  from  other  sources  for 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras.  To 
what  extent  would  legal  prohibitions 
remain  which  would  prevent  the  CIA 
from  allocating  other  moneys  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Contras? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Again,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentlewoman's  question, 
the  Michel  amendment  provides  only 
fiscal  1985  money.  The  prohibitions  on 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras  in 
fiscal  1985  continue  to  apply  under  the 
Michel  amendment.  Prohibitions  are 
in  section  8066.  Department  of  De- 
fense Approprlaton  Act,  1985.  and  in 
section  801,  fiscal  1985  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  very  helpf  uL 

The  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  does  not 
speak  to  the  question  of  a  cease-fire  or 
the  Contadora  process,  but  the  Presi- 
dent, I  know,  has  sent  a  letter  to  this 
House  that  is  very  explicit  on  that 
part  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  that  is  true,  and  when  I  take 
some  time  I  will  specificaUy  enumer- 
ate those  provisions  of  the  President's 
letter  that  are  appropriate  to  this 
debate. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. This  has  been  very  helpful  to 
me. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCani]. 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  points,  one  of  them,  to  start 
with,  is  in  regards  to  the  very  eloquent 
statement  made  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Barnes,  concerning  all 
of  the  commitments  that  he  said  we 
were  given  by  the  Sandinistas,  and  he 
said  we  would  be  calling  the  bluff  of 
the  Sandinistas.  Lifting  of  censorship: 
free  elections;  all  the  freedoms  might 
be  reinstalled  if  the  United  States  ter- 
minates its  support  of  the  Contras. 

In  every  single  hearing  that  we  have 
had  of  almost  every  witness  and  nearly 
every  spokesman  on  both  sides  have 
declared  that  an  integral  part  of  the 
peace  process  in  Nicaragua  is  dialog 
with  the  Contras,  with  the  freedom 
fighters.  Just  as  our  subcommittee 
chairman  Justifiably  demanded  last 
year  that  the  Salvadoran  government 
and  Mr.  Duarte  engage  in  negotiations 
with  the  rebels  in  EI  Salvador.  What 
Mr.  Barkes  failed  to  mention,  either 
on  purpose  or  because  he  Is  unaware, 
is  the  statement  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  broadcast  this  morning 
over  Managua  Radio  Sandino  Net- 
work. I  quote: 
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In  conclusion,  the  Nlcmrmcu*n  government 
wishes  to  reltentte  lU  flnn.  lirevershle  posi- 
tion thst  It  will  never  sccept  any  kind  of  a 
dlAloc  with  the  mercenary  forces  directed 
and  financed  by  the  U^.  covemment  re- 
gardless of  the  pretext  to  stage  this  dlJilog. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  yield  to  the  senUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  think  the  genUeman 
makes  a  very  important  point  here, 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  wiah  you  had  men- 
tioned it  when  you  were  speaking. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Oovemment  in  Nica- 
ragua should  sit  down  and  talk  with 
the  opposition  within  itA  own  country. 
If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  not  less 
than  18  months  ago,  the  Oovemment 
of  El  Salvador  issues  statements 
almost  Identical  in  wording  to  the  one 
the  gentleman  from  the  Sandinlsta 
government,  saying  we  will  never  talk 
under  any  circumstances;  there  will  be 
no  dialog;  It  Is  Impossible  to  talk  to 
these  people.  What  I  am  siiggesting  is 
mayt>e  we  will  see  the  same  kind  of 
change  in  Nicaragua.  Maybe  we  will 
not.  but  we  are  hoping  that  taking  the 
steps  that  we  have  urged  in  the  Hamil- 
ton approach  will  bring  us  that. 

B£r.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  His  version  of  histo- 
ry and  mine  are  dramatically  differ- 
ent. In  fact,  I  was  down  in  El  Salvador 
before  the  elections,  which  you  stated 
last  year  would  cause  Mr.  Duarte  to  be 
in  trouble  with  the  Army  if  he  won. 
This  is  a  quote  from  your  floor  state- 
ment against  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Napoleon  Duarte  ran  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  negotiate  with 
the  rebels,  and  the  Salvadoran  people 
supported  him  on  that,  and  they  elect- 
ed him,  and  now  El  Salvador  has  a  leg- 
islature which  strongly  supports  him. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  subcommittee 
chairman  is  accurate. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  In  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  said,  the  Mana- 
gua Domestic  Service  in  Spanish  dated 
yesterday,  April  23.  question: 

Commander,  can  you  tell  us  something 
more  atxiut  the  proposal  that  you  made  and 
sent  through  the  two  Congressmen  and  that 
lAi.  Shuts  has  described  as  a  fraud?" 

Ortega; 

We  were  exchanging  views  with  the  Con- 
gressmen. The  truth  is  that  we  have  pre- 
sented nothing  new.  as  BCr.  Shults  and 
President  Reagan's  spokesmen  have  tried  to 
Imply.  Instead,  we  simply  arranged  the 
peace  proposals  that  Nicaragua  has  always 
made.  Since  t^ese  are  logical  and  reasonable 
proposals,  they  have  been  well  received. 

We  all  know  what  those  have  been 
and  what  they  have  led  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you.  May  I  Just 
Euld  to  that,  according  to  the  Associat- 
ed Press,  Mr.  Ortega  this  morning  was 


asked  about  President  Reagan's  state- 
ment that  there  are  Soviet  military 
advisors  in  war  zones  in  Northern 
Nicaragua.  Ortega  said: 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  trying  to 
use  symbols  to  try  to  Impress  Congress  In 
that  way  so  that  it  will  approve  of  his  war- 
mongering plan. 

You  notice  that  Mr.  Ortega  did  not 
deny  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Northern  Nicaragua.  I  would  Just  like 
to  as  quickly  as  possible  say  that  if  we 
allow  6  months  to  go  by.  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  consolidate  the  revolution. 
They  are  building  free-fire  zones:  they 
are  relocating  thousands  of  people  in 
order  to  consolidate  their  power.  At 
the  same  time,  the  freedom  fighters 
will  have  extreme  difficulty  staying  in 
existence. 

We  need  to  support  the  Michel 
amendment  to  give  these  people  a 
chance  and  for  us  all  to  support,  I 
hope  In  a  bipartisan  fashion,  negotia- 
tions, a  cease-fire,  mediation  by  the 
Bishops,  and  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
this  very  difficult  issue. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  3^eld 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SnBZRiJifG]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  an  unusu- 
al advantage  the  last  couple  of  days.  I 
have  had  to  spend  most  of  the  time  at 
home  recovering  from  an  operation, 
and  I  have  watched  this  whole  debate 
on  television.  Let  me  say  that  what  is 
coming  across  to  the  television  viewers 
is  an  outstanding  discussion  of  what 
American  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  ought  to  be,  regardless  of 
your  position  on  the  particular  issue. 

There  is  a  considerable  consensus  on 
both  sides,  at  least  among  most  of  the 
people  on  both  sides,  despite  some  of 
the  overblown  rhetoric  that  I  have 
heard.  There  is  a  consensus  that  we  do 
not  like  the  Sandinista  government.  I 
have  not  heard  anybody  defending  the 
Sandinista  government.  I  do  not  like 
the  Sandinista  government. 

There  is  also  a  consensiis  that  we 
ought  to  do  something,  with  the 
powers  available  to  the  United  States, 
to  get  that  government  to  moderate 
some  of  its  policies.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  consensus  that  we  ought  to 
make  them  cry  "Uncle,"  and  try  to 
force  them  to  become  a  model  U.S.- 
tjrpe  of  democracy,  much  as  we  would 
like  to.  But  there  is  agreement  as  to 
certain  interests  that  we  and  the 
neighbors  of  Nicaragua  have.  One  is 
that  the  Sandinistas  not  try  to  use 
force  and  violence  to  export  their  rev- 
olution. Another  is  that  they  do  not 
become  a  base  for  Soviet  or  Cuban 
military  activity  in  Central  America. 
We  all  agree  on  that.  So  there  is  agree- 
ment that  we  do  not  like  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  and  that  some  of 
the  policies  of  that  government  ought 
to  be  changed.  The  basic  disagreement 
is  not  over  what  kind  of  government 


Nicaragua  should  have  but  what  kind 
of  a  government  should  the  United 
States  have.  The  question  is  whether 
our  Government  is  going  to  follow 
policy  that  is  consistent  with  our  tra- 
dition of  decency,  of  respect  for  law,  of 
abhorrence  of  violence  and  terrorism, 
of  openness  and  honesty  toward  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress. 
That  is  what  debate  is  all  about. 

If  you  want  to  understand  why  a  lot 
of  people  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  are 
voting  the  way  they  are,  it  is  because 
we  have  been  down  this  road  before  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  do  not  need  to  recount 
what  all  that  involved. 

The  real  question  is  how  do  we  use 
the  powers  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  our  Interests  and  those  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  and  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  escalating  a  war  and 
getting  in  bed  with  some  people  who 
are  doing  things  that  would  make  any 
good  American  ashamed  to  be  any 
part  of  that  kind  of  activity. 

Now,  the  problem  I  have  with  the 
gentlemen  who  are  supporting  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
Mr.  MicRKL.  is  that  they  have  not 
really  said  they  are  not  going  to  use 
the  military  option.  They  have  not 
said  they  intend  to  focus  on  the  Con- 
tadora  process,  to  use  diplomacy  and 
use  our  economic  and  other  powers 
and  mobilize  opinion  to  get  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  meet  certain  basic  require- 
ments of  human  decency  and  re8i>ect 
for  the  territorial  and  political  integri- 
ty of  their  neighbors. 

They  continue  to  favor  military  op- 
tions as  the  prime  method  for  dealing 
with  the  Sandinistas.  That  is  where  we 
part  company.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Michel  amendment  that  puts  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  position  where  it 
cannot  keep  right  on  doing  what  it  is 
doing;  Supporting  the  Contras  surrep- 
titiously, giving  them  logistical  sup- 
port so,  come  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  they  can  go  right  on  as  though 
the  Boland  amendment  and  all  of  the 
policies  we  have  hammered  out  here 
never  existed.  So  it  is  clear  where  we 
need  to  focus  if  we  are  to  get  a  con- 
structive policy  worked  out.  Thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
BAiufKs,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  bi- 
partisan supporters  of  the  Hamilton 
resolution,  we  have  the  groundwork 
laid  for  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

D  1710 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please,  please  listen 
to  these  horrible  examples  of  persecu- 
tion in  Nicaragua  researched  by  Laura 
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Ingraham,  senior  research  fellow  at 
the  Council  for  Inter-American  Securi- 
ty. 

The  nine  comandantes  know  that  in 
the  end  the  religious  faith  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  will  be  their  undo- 
ing. That  is  why  they  persecute  reli- 
gion. Laura  Ingraham  docimients  care- 
fully. 

Rkugiods  PnuBctmoii  in  Nicakagua 

Totalitarian  regimes  are,  by  the  inner 
logic  of  their  Ideology,  violently  opposed  to 
religion.  On  the  practical  level  any  state 
which  seeks  total  centralization  of  all  power 
cannot  allow  an  Independent  authority  to 
stand  aside  and  criticize  their  actions,  espe- 
cially not  one  which  will  criticize  from  the 
vantage  point  of  transcendent  morality.  On 
the  deeper  level  of  ideology  totalltarlans.  In 
a  powerful  perversion  of  our  Judaeo-Chrls- 
tlan  heritage,  believe  that  the  state  is  the 
true  salvlflc  vehicle  for  a  secular  transfor- 
mation of  man  Into  god.  These  humanist 
Utopians  therefore  demand  absolute  alle- 
giance to  the  state  and  will  tolerate  no  com- 
petition in  the  arena  of  salvation  history. 

Although  the  Sandinista  rulers  of  Nicara- 
gua are  self -admitted  Marxist-Leninists, 
many  had  hoped  that  they  would  be  differ- 
ent. Nicaraguan  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions favored  replacing  Somoza  with  a  more 
democratic  government  and  originally  sup- 
ported the  new  regime.  The  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  North  American  Christians 
was  even  more  marked.  One  \isitor,  a 
Catholic  priest  from  Michigan,  proclaimed 
in  1983  that  "the  reign  of  God  has  arrived 
In  Nicaragua."  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
evidence  of  teriout  religioiu  penecution 
documents  that  life  in  Nicaragua  today  is  in 
fact  an  ongoing  Calvary. 

Religious  faith  runs  deep  In  Nicaragua,  es- 
pecially among  the  poor.  Thus  the  Sandinis- 
tas developed  a  novel  program  to  eradicate 
this  religious  influence.  Their  Iwo-pronged 
attack  consittt  of  lerioiu  covert  persecution 
reinforced  by  occational  overt  penecution. 
This  covert  persecution  is  founded  upon 
using  radical  Christians,  who  are  Marxist 
revolutionaries  first  and  Christians  second, 
to  reinterpret  Christian  beliefs  In  ways  that 
turn  them  into  Marxist  tenets  of  man  and 
society.  Father  Ernesto  Cardenal,  Sandi- 
nista minister  of  culture,  bluntly  states, 
"Christ  led  me  to  Marx"  and  "For  me,  the 
four  Gospels  are  aU  equally  Communist" 
(National  Catholic  Reporter.  Sept.  7,  1984). 
Then  these  Marxist  Christians  openly 
attack  and  undermine  the  orthodox  church 
meml>er8  and  leaders,  thus  sparing  the  San- 
dinistas the  onus  of  such  action.  Once  the 
church  is  divided,  the  government  is  more 
able  to  control  it  directly,  as  is  now  happen- 
ing. 

Shocking  evidence  of  the  Sandinistas'  fun- 
damental hospitality  to  religious  practice  is 
revealed  in  plans  for  their  first  Christmas.  A 
scant  four  months  after  the  revolution, 
Julio  Lopez,  head  of  propaganda  and  politi- 
cal education  for  the  FSLN,  addressed  a 
memo  to  the  regional  leaders  of  the  FSLN: 

•  •  •  we  are  working  to  reorient  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas.  We  want  to  make  it  a 
special  day  for  the  children,  one  with  a  dif- 
ferent content,  fundamentally  political 
*  *  *.  Only  five  monttis  after  the  triumph  of 
the  Revolution,  it  would  be  rather  foolish  to 
directly  confront  a  tradition  of  more  than 
1979  years  •  •  '.  Sixty-two  years  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  been 
enough  to  completely  eradicate  this  reli- 
gious tradition.  Therefore,  to  pretend  to 
uproot  such  a  tradition  from  our  people  in 


such  a  short  period  of  time  could  only  con- 
stitute a  petit  bourgeois  revolutionary  atti- 
tude. 

Beside  showing  that  from  the  start  the 
Sandinistas  took  the  Soviet  Union  as  their 
model,  this  memo  clearly  depicts  their  will- 
ingness to  work  covertly,  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  to  "completely  eradicate  this  reli- 
gious tradition." 

77t«  first  groups  to  be  targeted  for  overt 
persecution  were  the  less  mainstream  reli- 
ffions:  the  small  Jewish  community,  the 
Moravians,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Mormons, 
7th  Day  Adventlsts,  and  Pentecoetals.  Nlca- 
raguan  Jews  have  been  so  intimidated  by 
anti-Semitic  actions  including  death  ttu«ats. 
confiscation  of  property  and  businesses,  and 
the  torching  and  eventual  confiscation  of 
the  only  synagogue  In  Nicaragua,  that  most 
have  fled  the  country. 

The  campaign  to  destroy  the  Pentecostals 
is  well  testified  to  by  one  miraculous  survi- 
vor, campesino  and  Pentecostal  preacher 
Prudensio  de  Jesus  Baltodano  SUva.  In 
Wastilngton  ttiis  past  May  to  testify  before 
Congress  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS).  he  told  a  nightmare  story  of 
torture  at  the  hands  of  a  specialized  army 
unit  made  up  of  Sandinistas  and  Cubans. 
Exclaiming  "You  still  don't  know  what  we 
do  to  the  evangelical  pastors."  the  soldiers 
severely  beat  Baltodano,  cut  off  his  ears,  slit 
his  throat  and  left  him  to  bleed  to  death, 
taimting  him  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him. 
Not  so  fortunate  was  80-year-old  fellow  Pen- 
tecostal pastor  Miguel  Flores,  who  was  gro- 
tesquely tortured  and  murdered  by  the  San- 
dinistas (Washington  Times,  May  4.  1984). 

According  to  journalist  Kate  Rafferty  of 
the  Open  Doors  News  Service.  "Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ  has  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  harassment,  including  office  break-ins 
and  the  beating  of  leaders."  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  Institute  on  Religion  and  De- 
mocracy about  a  National  Council  of 
Churches  report  which  alleges  that  five 
Nazarene  churches  were  "lost"  because  of 
contra  attacks.  Miss  Rafferty  responded: 

I've  travelled  throughout  Nicaragua  and 
spoken  with  hundreds  of  pastors  and 
church  members,  and  I've  never  heard  of 
such  an  incident.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Pastors  (a 
Nicaraguan  Protestant  body  of  over  520  pas- 
tors from  65  denominations),  none  of  their 
churches  have  been  attacked  by  the  contras. 
Actually  the  Sandinistas  tend  to  think  that 
evangelical  churches  near  the  border  might 
help  the  anti-Sandinista  guerillas.  The  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  a  numbered  of  these 
churches  closed,  (emphasis  added) 

The  greatest  tragedy,  however,  Is  the  San- 
dinista persecution  of  the  Miskito,  Sumo 
and  Rama  Indians  on  Nicaragua's  desolate 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Sandinistas  have  never 
acknowledged  the  Mlskltos'  local  system  of 
government  and  started  Immediately  in  1979 
(long  before  any  contra  activity  in  the  area) 
to  replace  Indian  councils  with  Sandinista 
Defense  Committees.  When  the  Indians  re- 
sisted, the  Sandinistas  Initiated  a  brutal  cul- 
tural levelling  campaign.  According  to  testi- 
mony from  the  Indians'  Council  of  Elders, 
in  January  and  February  1982  alone: 

The  FSLN  with  the  pretext  of  'spreading 
national  sovereignty'  destroyed  49  commu- 
nities, burning  more  than  4,000  houses,  and 
then,  so  that  no  one  could  return  to  their 
land  of  origin,  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  shot 
all  the  domestic  animals  .  .  .  and  forced  the 
persons  that  lived  there  to  begin  a  forced 
march  that  took  11  to  15  days  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  different  concen- 
tration camps  .  .  . 


As  Inhuman  as  these  policies  are,  however, 
the  Miskitos  most  resent  the  religious  op- 
pression. More  than  55  churches  (mostly 
Moravian)  were  destroyed  by  1982  with 
many  ministers  either  killed  or  forced  into 
exUe.  Berkely  professor  Bernard  Nletach- 
mann  reported  to  the  OAS  that  churches 
were  used  as  Jails  and  army  barracks:  Bibles 
and  hymn  books  were  destroyed:  Sandinista 
soldiers  desecrated  churches  by  such  meth- 
ods as  defecating  and  urinating  in  them  and 
burnt  many  as  well  He  summarized  the 
grave  Sandinista  oppression.  "The  Mlskltos 
are  a  very  religious  people,  and  they  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  denial  of  their 
freedom  of  religion.  In  almost  all  of  my  dis- 
cussions with  hundreds  of  Miskito  men  and 
women,  this  was  a  principal  grievance  they 
reported  to  me." 

The  partially  covert  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  not  yet  as  violent  as 
that  experienced  by  minority  denomina- 
tions, is  In  the  long-run  more  destructive  of 
all  religious  freedom.  The  alliance  of  revolu- 
tionary CThristians  who  preach  a  radical  lib- 
eration theology,  with  the  Sandinistas, 
works  to  politicize  the  Gospel  and  divide  the 
Church.  They  teach  that  to  be  a  true  Chris- 
tian one  mtut  be  committed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  political  implication  of  this  view  is 
that  those  Christians  who  are  not  members 
of  the  FSLN  are  not  really  Christian.  There- 
fore, anyone  who  is  not  a  party  member  is 
an  enemy  of  the  people  and  of  Christ  as 
well.  Following  this  reasoning,  it  has  been 
easy  for  both  the  Sandinistas  and  the  radi- 
cal Christiaru  to  deny  any  charges  of  reli- 
gious persecution:  those  non-Sandinista 
Christiaru  who  are  oppressed  are  not,  after 
all.  Christians  but  only  reactionaries  mas- 
querading as  religious  men  and  women. 

Ex-SandlnisU  Humberto  Belli.  In  his  ex- 
traordinarily well-documented  book  Nicara- 
gua: CTiristiaru  Under  Fire,  notes  with  great 
insight:  "In  practice  the  revolutionary 
Christians  do  not  preach  to  Marxists  In 
order  to  attract  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  to 
Christians  in  order  to  attract  them  to 
Marx."  Much  of  this  preactiing  occurs  in 
the  parallel  Sandinista  church,  the  "Peo- 
ple's Church." 

Modeled  after  giinnur  parallel  churches  in 
Communist  countries  such  as  China.  Marx- 
ist theologians  preach  the  existence  of  two 
churches:  the  church  of  the  "poor,"  the 
People's  Church  of  pro-Sandinlsta  Chris- 
tians, and  the  church  of  the  "rich,"  the  in- 
stitutional Church  of  the  Catholic  hierar- 
chy. The  Sandinistas  have  Joined  in  tills 
campaign  with  Barricada,  the  official  San- 
dinista newspaper,  promoting  a  pro-Sandl- 
niata  priest,  Fr.  Arias  Caldera,  as  "the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Poor."  Archbishop  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo,  the  actual  Archbishop  of 
Managua,  explained  to  the  National  Catho- 
lic Register  (July  29,  1984)  that  the  PeopU's 
Church  (or  Popular  Church)  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  "the  same  thing. " 

Attacks  on  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo 
have  reached  the  point  of  labeling  him  "the 
anti-Ctuist,"  while  a  recent  cartoon  in  "Bar- 
ricada shows  the  archbishop  with  a 
hammer  and  boards  as  he  converts  a  cross 
Into  a  swastika"  (National  Catholic  Report- 
er, Sept.  7,  1984).  These  smears  convenient- 
ly Ignore  the  fact  tliat  Somoza  in  his  turn 
attacked  Obando  as  a  "communist". 

OlMindo,  usually  accused  of  holding  reac- 
tionary aristocratic  sentiments.  In  fact  Is  of 
humble  Indian  and  mulatto  ancestry  and  is 
immensely  popular  with  the  poor  Nlcara- 
guans  for  ills  practical  sharing  of  their  suf- 
ferings. A  country  pastor  before  his  unex- 
pected promotion  to  archbishop  in  1970,  he 
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rode  k  donkey  throochout  his  rurml  moun- 
Uin  putoratc  Uvlnc  m  hia  peasant  partsh- 
lonen  did.  He  orcanlzed  the  first  peasant 
union  in  Nlcaracua  and  stroncly  denounced 
Somoaa's  human  rights  violations,  which  re- 
sulted In  one  attempt  on  his  life. 

Open  penecution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
accompanie*  the  xnridioua  covert  pertecu- 
titm.  In  IMl  the  Sandinistas  suspended  the 
Church's  only  remaining  access  to  televi- 
sion, the  televised  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Managua.  Next  the  Catholic 
radio  was  forbidden  to  broadcast  for  a 
month  and  finally,  In  March  1M3.  a  SUte  of 
Emergency  which  included  full  cetuorsAip 
of  aU  media  was  declared  (Belli).  Agents 
from  the  tnlnistry  of  interior  now  read  all 
the  material  to  be  broadcast  over  the  radio 
34  hours  In  advance  (National  Catholic  Re- 
porter. Ibid.). 

Even  Pope  John  Paul  n  is  not  exempt 
from  this  censorship.  In  June  1983  he  sent  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
condemning  the  Marxist  People's  Church, 
but  the  government  banned  Its  publication. 
Only  after  vigorous  protests  and  three  clos- 
ings of  La  Prema.  the  opposition  newspa- 
per, was  the  ban  finally  lifted. 

The  "TuTbat  Divinat,"  or  Divine  Mobs— 
FSLN  milltanU  from  the  neighborhood  San- 
dlnlsta  Defense  Committees— began  In  late 
1981  to  phyncally  attack  Catholic  pnetts 
and  bishop*.  Miguel  Bolanos  Hunter,  defec- 
tor from  the  BandhilsU  State  Security  ap- 
paratus, explains  that  Tomas  Borge.  FSLN 
founder  and  airrent  minister  of  interior. 
created  the  divine  mobs  and  organized  them 
so  that  ""State  Security  controls  them" 
(interview  with  Institute  on  Religion  and 
Democracy,  Dec.  1983). 

The  flnt  mob  Incident  was  against  the 
then-bishop  of  Juigalpa.  Pablo  A.  Vega  and 
was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  an  attack  on 
Archbishop  Obando's  Jeep  (BeUl).  The 
twrbat  continue  their  harrassment  of  ortho- 
dox priests.  The  National  Catholic  Reporter 
(Sept.  7.  1984)  notes  that  on  June  17.  1984. 
in  the  town  of  El  Sauce,  "nearly  300  turt>as 
tried  to  break  up  a  Mass  officiated  by  Nica- 
ragua's nine  bishops.  Several  fist  fights 
broke  out  between  the  turt>a  members  and 
nearly  3.000  people  attending  the  Mass." 

A  June  30,  1984  communique  of  the  Bish- 
ops Conference  of  Nicaragua  decries  the  es- 
calating persecution  and  recalls  eight  major 
examples  including: 

The  Sandiniata  tacrileve  of  the  Pope's 
March  1983  Mass  in  Managua.  (Bolanos 
Hunter  has  revealed  in  great  detail  how 
Sandlnista  security  disrupted  the  Mass.) 

The  Christmas  exodus  to  Hondurxu  in  De- 
cember 1983  of  Bishop  Salvador  Schlaefer 
and  over  one  thousand  Miskitos.  During 
this  exodus,  the  Sandinistas  falsely  broad- 
cast the  supposed  kidnapping  and  assasina- 
tion  of  the  bishop  by  the  contras,  to  cover- 
up  their  own  attempts  to  kill  him. 

77i«  expulsion  for  unproven  accusations  of 
six  priests  and  three  nuns  over  the  last  few 
yean.  (The  July  1984  expulsion  of  ten 
priests  raises  the  total  number  to  19). 

The  many  times  that  trained  mobs  have 
profaned  liturgical  celebrations  with  slo- 
gans and  shouting. 

The  crudely  fabricated  attempt  to  put>Hcly 
humiliate  Father  BiSTnark  CarbaUo,  director 
of  public  relations  for  Archbishop  Obando. 
with  a  supposed  love-tryst.  (Bolanos  Hunter 
explains  "the  husband  wasn't  the  husband: 
they  weren't  making  love,  they  were  Just 
having  lunch.  I  mean,  everything  was  fabri- 
cated. The  girl  was  an  agent  of  Security.  Ev- 
eryone was  part  of  the  plan.") 

The  Episcopal  conference  Issued  the 
above-mentioned  June   30  communique  to 


denounce  the  Sandinistas  when  they  framed 
Father  Luis  Amado  Pena,  a  priest  well- 
known  for  his  truly  Christian  work  in  the 
poor  slums,  and  claimed  that  he  was  carry- 
ing explosives  to  a  contra  group.  After  the 
blahops  defended  Fr.  Pena,  the  turbos 
stormed  his  Mass.  threatened  the  congrega- 
tion and.  according  to  Archbishop  Obando. 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  Church  and 
began  to  rip  off  the  roof. 

Finally,  in  July,  the  archbishop  led  a  pro- 
test march  of  over  300  people  as  "a  pilgrim- 
age of  solidarity  and  support  for  Father 
Pena."  The  Sandinistas'  shocking  retalia- 
tion caused  an  international  outcry  when 
on  the  same  day  Tomas  Borge  expelled  ten 
key  foreign  priests  for  "carrying  out  labors 
against  the  government."  The  Pope  called 
the  action  "openly  harmful  to  the  Church" 
and  "a  painful,  particularly  grave  event" 
(July  13,  1984  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Times).  He  was  Joined  by  the  Archbishop  of 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  the  Episcopal  confer- 
ertces  of  Bolivia.  Colomtfia,  Chile.  Mexico, 
and  Ouatemala,  and  the  government  of 
Spain— all  of  whom  made  strong  protests  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment. 

In  thjt  United  States,  Bishop  James  W. 
Malone  of  Toungstown.  President  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
criticized  the  expulsions  as  "unjustified  and 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
peace."  Both  he  and  Cardinal  Joseph  Ber- 
nardin  of  Chicago  cited  the  Pope's  condem- 
nation of  Borge's  action. 

This  serious  violation  of  the  Church's 
freedom  caused  i4rc/iMt/iip  OlHindo  y  Bravo 
to  affirm  publicly  that  the  situation  of  the 
Church  novo  is  "vorse"  than  it  was  under 
Somoaa  (Diario  Las  Americas.  July  13. 
1984).  Obando  also  told  the  National  Catho- 
lic Register  (July  39,  1984)  that  •thu  gov- 
ernment is  totalitarian  .  .  .  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  .  .  .  they  are  hurting  the  poor. " 

These  are  damning  words,  for  the  arch- 
bishop at  one  time  supported  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Beginning  in  1971  the  Bishops  Confer- 
ence, under  Obando.  Issued  pastoral  letters 
repeatedly  calling  for  a  genuine  Christian 
response  to  abuses  from  Somosa.  These  let- 
ters culminated  on  June  3,  1979,  when  the 
bishops  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  people 
to  engage  in  revolutionary  insurrection. 
Archbishop  Obando  actually  celebrated  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  when  the  FSLN  en- 
tered Managua  a  few  weeks  later. 

In  November  1979  another  pastoral  letter 
fully  endorsed  the  revolutionary  process  but 
added  that  It  must  follow  guidelines  such  as: 
freedom  of  expression,  political  parties,  reli- 
gious practice  and  education.  The  bishops 
kept  to  these  guidelines;  the  Revolution  did 
not.  By  Easter  1984,  the  Episcopal  Confer- 
ence issued  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  Reconcilia- 
tion which  condemned  the  People's  Church 
for  abandoning  ecclesiastical  unity,  surren- 
dering to  the  tenets  of  materialism  and 
sowing  confusion  through  a  disinformation 
campaign  within  and  without  Nicaragua.  It 
also  called  for  peace  through  a  sincere  dia- 
logue which  would  have  to  include  the 
contra  groups. 

With  the  massive  evidence  of  serious  reli- 
gious persecution  In  Nicaragua,  why  Is  there 
still  such  confusion  in  the  United  States 
about  the  reality  of  this  persecution? 

This  confusion  is  a  testimony  to  the  great 
succeu  of  the  Sandinistas '  new  tactic  of  reli- 
gious subversion:  co-option  through  the 
establishment  of  parallel  institution*.  Arch- 
bishop Obando  warned  the  N.C.  Register  in 
his  July  39. 1984  interview: 

The  first  thing  that  the  North  American 
Church  needs  is  good  information.  They  re- 


ceive a  lot  of  Information  from  the  Popular 
Church  and  the  Sandinistas— which  Is  the 
same  thing.  The  government  here  manipu- 
lates all  the  groups  that  come.  And  any 
letter  that  we  send  to  the  bishops  never  ar- 
rives there. 

As  an  example,  liberal  Catholic  "peace 
and  Justice"  groups  such  as  the  Jesuit 
founded  Center  of  Concern  send  fact-find- 
ing trips  to  Nicaragua,  talk  with  Sandinistas 
Daniel  Ortega  and  Pr.  Fernando  Cardenal. 
BJ.,  and  conclude  "I  don't  understand  why 
John  Paul  II  looks  at  It  as  persecution"  (Fr. 
PhUip  Land  in  Washington  Post.  July  33. 
1984). 

Congressional  testimony  from  Catholic 
bishops  and  staff  members  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  (USCC)— which  does 
not  represent  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
Church,  nor  even  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  UJ3.  bishops— has  minimally  criticized  a 
"pattern  of  harassment,"  especially  the 
Marxist  Indoctrination  required  In  the  edu- 
cational system,  while  also  opposing  U.S.  aid 
to  the  contras  and  supporting  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  Nicaragua.  Elliott  Abrams.  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  affairs,  noted  in  an  Inter- 
view with  the  Catholic  newspaper  the  W^on- 
derer,  that  the  bishops  haven't  spoken  out 
more  strongly  against  the  religious  persecu- 
tion because  "the  information  the  bishops 
are  getting  from  the  Church  is  coming  from 
a  very  small  group  of  people  at  the  USCC 
who  are  sending  biased  coUectioru  of  facts 
reflecting  their  own  political  views"  (Feb.  9, 
1984). 

77ie  Protestant  churches  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  same  problem  of  disinformation.  In 
September  1983  a  World  Council  of  Church- 
es delegation  visited  Nicaragua,  met  with  no 
memt>er8  of  the  local  Catholic  hierarchy, 
and  reported  that  ""there  is  complete  free- 
dom of  worship "  In  Nicaragua  (Religious 
News  Service,  Sept.  30,  1983).  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  (NCC)  sUtes  that  it  Is 
an  "error"  to  Infer  "that  the  Nlcaraguan 
Oovemment  has  mounted  an  'attack  upon 
the  Christian  churches  of  Nicaragua." 
Protestant  and  evangelical  churches  in  this 
country  have  received  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate such  a  claim"  (statement  of  July 
20,  1984). 

Apparently  the  NCC  does  not  consult  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals.  The 
NAE,  according  to  one  of  Its  spokesmen, 
"hasn't  spoken  out  In  clear  fashion"  about 
religious  persecution  in  Nicaragua  because 
they  are  "trying  to  protect"  their  member 
churches  there  from  the  repercussion  of  in- 
creased persecution.  This  fear  is  well-found- 
ed as  leaders  of  the  National  Council  of 
Evangelical  Pastors  (CJNPEN)  currently  are 
being  harassed  by  the  Regional  Sandlnista 
Defense  Committee  because  of  the  Institute 
on  Religion  and  Democracy's  Interview  with 
Kate  Rafferty  (see  above,  p.3). 

A  final  example  of  the  success  of  Sandl- 
nista disinformation  Is  the  controversy  over 
CEPAD,  the  Nlcaraguan  Evangelical  Com- 
mittee for  Aid  to  Development.  CEPAD  was 
established  as  relief  and  development  group 
to  receive  overseas  financial  support  after 
the  1973  earthquake.  It  now  Is  accepted  in 
the  U.S.  as  speaking  for  Nlcaraguan  Protes- 
tants, and  the  NCC  proudly  admits  it  pro- 
vides "substantial  financial  and  material  re- 
sources for  CEPAD's  programs."  Tet 
CEPAD  is  but  another  religious  institution 
co-opted  by  the  Sandinistas,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kate  Rafferty.  withholds  funds  from 
pastors  who  are  ""viewed  as  insufficiently 
supportive  of  the  Sandinistas."  and  recently 
even  "donated  eleven  four-wheel  drive  vehl- 


clcs  for  use  by  the  Sandlnista  police." 
CNPEN  split  from  CEPAD  two  years  ago  be- 
cause of  such  compliance  with  Marxist  ma- 
nipulation. Sandinista  disinformation,  in- 
stitutional co-option,  and  covert/overt  per- 
secution reveal*  the  new  face  of  totalitarian 
technique. 

Mr.  KA8ICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  weeks  ago  I 
stood  on  this  noor  and  argued  that 
America  Is  a  good,  decent.  Just  nation. 
I  said  we  ought  to,  as  AxtxericxoB,  shed 
the  guilt  that  too  many  Members  of 
Congress  carry  on  this  floor.  I  said  the 
"Blame  America  First"  crowd  is 
wrong.  I  said  that  we  are  a  good.  Just, 
and  decent  people  and  stood  on  the 
high-moral  ground  and  argued  that 
the  tradition  of  this  coimtry  has  been 
to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  Earth  to  help 
people  in  need.  Whether  they  are 
hungry,  whether  they  are  sick,  or 
whether  they  are  victims  of  natural  or 
manmade  disasters,  our  legacy  is  to 
help. 

Why  do  we  do  it?  We  do  It  because 
we  are  good.  We  do  It  to  provide  a 
decent  way  of  life  for  himian  beings, 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  control  their 
own  lives,  to  control  their  own  destiny, 
to  secure  them  from  the  Jaws  of  death 
and,  yes,  ladles  and  gentleman,  to 
secure  them  from  the  Jaws  of  repres- 
sion. 

Yes,  I  made  this  statement,  if  you 
will  recall,  as  this  House  voted  $1  bil- 
lion In  aid  to  Africa,  Including  aid  to 
Communist  Ethiopia,  whose  leaders 
have  aggravated  the  problems  In  their 
nation,  whose  leaders  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  relocation  and  more  Interest- 
ed in  resettlement  and  in  consolidating 
their  power  than  in  feeding  starving 
people.  In  fact.  Communist  leaders 
have  used  trucks  that  could  have  car- 
ried grain  to  starving  people  to  relo- 
cate reslsters  to  their  regime  in  north- 
em  Ethiopia.  These  are  the  same 
Communist  leaders  who  spent  $10  mil- 
lion celebrating  the  Marxist  revolution 
while  America  watched  with  horror 
the  tragedy  of  starving  millions  who 
desperately  needed  that  $10  million  in 
foodstuffs. 

This  body  has  approved  aid  to  Com- 
mimlst  Angola.  This  body  has  ap- 
proved aid  to  Communist  China.  This 
body  has  approved  aid  to  Communist 
Mozambique  and,  of  course,  this  body, 
believe  it  or  not,  has  approved  in  the 
past  $118  million  in  aid  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, until  even  Jimmy  Carter,  Amer- 
ica's leading  Democrat  ostrich,  recog- 
nized the  repression  and  called  for  a 
halt. 

Is  it  too  much  to  provide  $14  million 
in  humanitarian  aid  to  freedom 
fighers,  people  who  want  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  people  who  want 
freedom  of  the  press,  people  who  want 
freedom  of  speech  an<i  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, like  the  Mosklto  Indians,  who 
are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  free- 
dom? Does  it  not  make  sense  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  these  kinds  of  people  at  the 


same  time  we  provide  aid  to  Commu- 
nist E^thlopia  and  Communist  Angola 
and  Communist  Mozambique  and 
Commimlst  Red  China,  yet  we  do  not 
want  to  give  $14  million  in  hmnanltari- 
an  aid  to  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua who  desire  nothing  more  than  the 
freedom  of  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  to  have  a  pluralistic  socie- 
ty? 

1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  vote  humanitarian  aid  to  a 
Communist  government,  whose  tactics 
in  delivering  that  aid  are  highly  ques- 
tionable, while  at  the  same  time  voting 
to  deny  humanitarian  aid  to  people 
who  have  as  their  goal  a  free,  pluralis- 
tic society  that  guarantees  human  dig- 
nity to  its  citizens. 

In  light  of  this,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, why  should  we  not  support  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  freedom  fighters 
against  the  government  that  we  all 
agree  censors  the  press,  subverts  its 
neighbors,  hosts  Cuban.  Soviet,  and 
East  German  advisers,  and  clearly  pro- 
motes Communist  doctrine  and  simply 
denies  basic  rights  to  its  citizens? 

We  are  now  not  debating  military  as- 
sistance, but  with  the  Michel  amend- 
ment we  are  saying  to  those  forces  in 
Nicaragua  who  oppose  communism 
and  support  human  rights  and  free- 
doms that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  and  willing  to  give  you  basic 
human  relief  and  hiunan  assistance, 
and  to  single  you  out  as  a  group  who 
deserves  America's  support. 

Let  us  take  the  moral  high  ground 
once  again.  Let  us  shed  the  guilt  too 
many  carry.  Let  us  recognize  Ameri- 
ca's basic  decency  and  be  consistent  in 
our  support  of  needy  i}eople  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragedy  of  the 
Michel  substitute  is  that  it  does  noth- 
ing to  end  the  killing  and  to  end  the 
violence  that  is  taking  place  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  does  nothing  to  change  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  actions  of  the  Contras 
that  has  come  to  light  over  the  past 
several  months  in  terms  of  the  atroc- 
ities that  have  been  committed  by 
those  individuals. 

What  it  does  is  to  continue  us  on  the 
same  road  that  we  have  been  on  for 
some  time  now,  a  road  that  was  start- 
ed in  1981,  and  now  we  are  out  of  con- 
trol. It  continues  the  effort  by  the  CIA 
to  overtlirow  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua and  inflict  punishment  on  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  by  engaging  the 
Contras  to  conduct  warfare  inside  of 
the  borders  of  that  sovereign  coimtry. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that 
we  will  provide  all  of  the  logistical  sup- 
port for  the  Contras.  direct  aid  to  the 
Contras  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  then  I  suspect  what  we  will 


find  out  is  the  same  private  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  raising  money  to 
support  the  Contras  will  provide  the 
guns  and  the  muinitlons. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  that.  We  have  heard  an  awful 
lot  of  people  in  this  Chamber  over  the 
last  couple  of  days  taUt  about  keeping 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas.  Let  me 
suggest  to  you  that  very  few  of  the 
Sandlnista  leaders,  if  any.  will  feel  the 
pressure  you  are  talking  about,  but 
scores  more  of  Nicaragtian  citizens  will 
feel  that  pressure,  will  feel  that  vio- 
lence, will  feel  the  murder  that  has  en- 
gaged their  country  for  the  past  3 
years  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  feeling  the  presstire. 

That  is  a  nice  euphemism  because 
what  you  are  talking  about  doing  is 
continuing  the  killing,  the  taking  of 
lives,  the  violence  against  these  citi- 
zens, so  that  somehow  that  may  be 
translated  to  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment and  they  will  cry  "imcle."  How 
many  more  women,  how  many  more 
chllclren.  how  many  more  men,  how 
many  more  civilians  will  you  have  the 
Contras  kill  before  you  have  reached 
the  threshold  that  you  would  desire 
the  Sandlnista  government  to  say 
"uncle."  because  that  is  who  is  pajing 
the  price  for  the  war  that  we  are  con- 
ducting. 

What  this  is  is  a  declaration  by  the 
Congress  that  we  will  go  back  from 
the  time  when  we  cut  off  aid  over  the 
last  several  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  are  now  saying  we 
will  go  forth  and  we  will  provide  some- 
thing called  humanitarian  aid,  but 
what  we  are  really  providing  is  the  lo- 
gistical support  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  against  Nlcaraguan  citizens. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  Nlc- 
araguan, Sandlnista  soldiers  have  been 
killed,  but  the  toll  of  civilians  has  run 
into  the  thousands,  and  as  we  have 
seen  time  and  again  as  the  footage  has 
come  back  into  our  living  rooms,  as 
the  news  magazines  have  come  back 
into  our  living  rooms,  time  and  again 
we  have  seen  the  victims  of  the  Con- 
tras who  have  been  members  of  the 
private  sector  who  were  trying  to  har- 
vest coffee,  coffee  pickers  who  were 
trying  to  help  them  harvest  their 
coffee  who  were  killed  for  that  act  and 
that  act  alone,  people  who  have  tried 
to  harvest  cotton  to  keep  the  economy 
going  have  been  killed  for  that  act  and 
for  that  act  alone.  People  who  went 
out  and  recruited  workers  to  come 
onto  their  plantations  and  to  harvest 
cotton  have  been  killed  for  that  reason 
and  that  reason  alone. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  sielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  facts  are  as 
the  gentleman  says,  if  those  are  facts. 
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why  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  fleeing  Nicaragua  and  why  are 
people  fleeing  the  Army  down  there 
and  Joining  the  Contras  voluntarily? 

D  1720 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  California.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  are  flee- 
ing Nicaragua  for  the  same  reason 
they  have  fled  El  Salvador  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  have  fled  Guatema- 
la, because  they  are  fleeing  the  vio- 
lence, because  what  we  have  now  cre- 
ated is  almost  free-fire  zones  in  whole 
sectors  of  the  area.  And  the  war  luiows 
little  difference  at  this  point,  because 
we  now  have  the  Sandinlsta  leaders 
and  the  Contra  leaders  both  saying 
there  Is  no  difference  between  military 
and  civilian  targets,  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  farm  co-op  and  the 
military  garrison.  As  they  said  when 
they  killed  the  four  little  children, 
they  said  the  Sandinistas  put  g\ins  in 
those  children's  hands  and  they  were 
military  targets. 

That  is  the  ugly  side  of  war.  I  have 
talked  with  these  people  as  they  fled 
the  violence  in  E3  Salvador.  I  have  met 
with  them  In  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miixkr]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  met  with  them  in 
Mexico  as  they  have  fled  the  violence 
of  Guatemala,  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  as  in  every  war,  the  civilians 
pay  a  much  higher  price. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  f\ir- 
ther,  when  I  was  in  Nicaragua.  I  heard 
it  said  that  they  were  chasing  young 
people  down  the  street  to  force  them 
into  the  military,  and  my  question  or 
the  second  part  of  my  question  is:  If  it 
was  so  good  with  the  Sandinistas  and 
so  bad  with  the  Contras,  why  are 
people  fleeing  the  military  and  Joining 
the  Contras? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
not  the  question.  The  reality  is  that  of 
war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it 
is  so  good  to  be  with  the  Sandinistas 
or  so  good  to  be  with  the  Contras.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  thousands  of 
citizens  have  been  caught  in  between 
them  and  they  have  been  killed  by  the 
bullets  and  they  have  been  killed  by 
the  knives.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
them  and  to  their  families  who  has 
killed  them. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  violence  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
underwrite  with  taxpayers'  dollars  is 
taking  its  toll.  We  sit  in  this  Chamber 
and  we  kid  ourselves  that  this  is  pres- 
sure. That  is  a  fantastic  euphemism. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  what 
"pressure"  is  translated  into  is  death 
and  violence  in  Nicaragua  against  the 
citizens  of  that  country.  We  ought  not 


to  be  part  of  that.  We  have  been  told 
by  our  Latin  neighbors  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  part  of  that.  We  have  been 
told  that  they  would  rather  pursue 
the  diplomatic  path. 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  supposed 
to  be  threatened  by  the  Sandinistas. 
Yet.  those  very  nations,  the  leaders  of 
those  nations  are  saying,  "Don't  do 
this.  Don't  provide  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras."  And  you  know 
what?  When  I  visited  Nicaragua  better 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  asked 
them  what  was  going  to  happen  with 
this  war,  and  our  own  Embassy  people 
and  staff  sat  there  in  the  room  and 
they  said,  "It  is  going  to  be  counter- 
productive. It  is  going  to  allow  all  the 
things  you  and  others  have  said  you 
don't  like  about  the  Sandinistas.  It 
will  allow  them  to  be  able  to  consoli- 
date their  base." 

And  interestingly  enough,  somebody 
talked  about  the  hungry  children.  We 
asked  the  Embassy  what  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  done  best.  They  talked  about 
health  care,  they  talked  about  liter- 
acy, and  they  talked  about  feeding 
them.  That  does  not  make  them  a  per- 
fect government.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is.  if  you  think  you  can  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  by  killing  them,  you  are 
making  a  dramatic  mistake,  and  as 
they  go  to  choose  their  partners,  as  we 
have  seen  in  other  Latin  nations.  I 
think  they  will  stick  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  continue  to  be  against  the 
United  States  because  this  is  the  kind 
of  violence  we  are  perpetrating  on 
their  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  VLt.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HTnmat]. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  we  are  debating  today  wlU 
impact  on  U.S.  policy  responses  to 
events  in  Latin  America  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  Issue  is  what  is  the 
proper  U.S.  policy  response  which 
holds  true  to  our  founding  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  is  effective 
and  Is  not  so  belligerent  as  to  alienate 
or  threaten  our  allies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Does  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  militarily  interfere  in  another 
country's  Internal  affairs?  In  certain 
cases  it  does,  when  there  is  a  clear 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  In  this  instance  thus  far.  Con- 
gress has  decided  that  such  a  threat 
does  not  yet  exist  and  that  we  do  not 
have  the  right  to  work  for  another 
government's  overthrow  with  whom 
we  have  diplomatic  and  economic  rela- 
tions. 


But,  the  United  States  does  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  governments  in  the 
world,  and  especially  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, to  act  responsibly,  to  respect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  its  neighbors. 

A  responsible  neighbor  does  not 
threaten  other  countries  with  a  mili- 
tary buildup,  with  menacing  Marxist- 
oriented  language  and  with  a  growing 
dependence  on  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  a  nation  acts  Irresponsibly, 
the  world  community  has  the  right  to 
apply  the  necessary  pressure  to 
change  its  behavior.  We  are  a  great 
nation.  We  do  not  need  to  use  military 
force  or  covert  operations  to  pressure 
other  nations.  There  are  many  other 
means  which  are  both  acceptable  and 
effective. 

The  Michel  substitute  provides  Just 
such  a  program.  It  does  not  abandon 
the  Contra  forces,  whom  I  believe,  are 
sincere  in  their  fight  to  establish  a  de- 
mocracy and  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  the  Nicaraguan  people.  In  addition 
to  humanitarian  aid,  it  also  provides 
incentives  to  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  with  the  democratic 
opposition  with  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions. 

Specifically  it  reads  as  follows.  "The 
President  is  strongly  urged  and  en- 
couraged to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  impose  an  embargo  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
does  not  enter  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions with  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
opposition." 

The  Nicaraguan  economy  Is  in  sham- 
bles. The  people  are  suffering  severe 
deprivation  as  a  result  of  the  Sandlnls- 
ta's  emphasis  on  military  expendi- 
tures. We  can  and  should  use  econom- 
ic leverages,  as  well  as  political  and 
diplomatic  ones,  to  pressure  the  Sandi- 
nistas into  behavior  that  will  benefit 
their  people.  Ekiually  Important,  we 
should  by  example  urge  the  Soviets  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  instead  of 
military.  I  support  the  Michel  substi- 
tute and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  previous  speaker,the  gentleman 
from  California,  made  some  misstate- 
ments that  I  would  like  to  correct  real 
quickly. 

No.  1,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are 
fleeing  because  of  the  repression  of 
the  Sandinlsta  government,  and.  No.  2, 
the  young  people  down  there  are  flee- 
ing the  military  and  Joining  the  Con- 
tras in  order  to  get  their  freedom  back 
or  get  their  country  back. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  Just  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  Just 
spoke,  that  in  his  statments  I  see  some 
tremendous  misstatements  that  are 
belied  by  history.  Really  it  was  said  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  us 
that  the  Hamilton  amendment,  with 
its  passage,  is  a  success  and  a  great 
thing,  and  that  it  follows  the  tradition 
of  courage  in  this  House.  I  think  it  fol- 
lows the  tradition  of  abandonment,  be- 
cause we  encouraged  the  Cuban  free- 
dom fighters  and  abandoned  them  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  we  encouraged 
the  Cambodian  resistance  and  we 
abandoned  them. 

And  let  me  remind  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  the 
skulls  of  all  the  people  who  were  killed 
by  the  Communists  after  we  aban- 
doned them  in  Cambodia  following 
speeches  very  similar  to  those  of  very 
good  will  like  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  Just  spoke,  would  not  fiU  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield.  I  have  Just  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Think 
about  the  scores  of  people  who  have 
died  after  speeches  like  yours,  young 
man. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say  that  in  Cambodia  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  resulted  in  mil- 
lions of  people  being  killed  by  the 
Communists,  not  because  we  stayed 
out  but  because  we  abandoned  them, 
and  we  are  basically  on  the  threshold. 
I  think,  with  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment, of  doing  that  right  now. 

Let  me  Just  ask  some  of  my  friends— 
and  maybe  they  can  answer  it  on  their 
own  time  because  my  time  is  drawing 
short— if  you  do  not  try  to  make  the 
decision  about  who  is  good  and  who  is 
bad  in  this  war— and  lots  of  statements 
have  been  made  concerning  that— and 
let  us  talk  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  building  a 
10,000-foot  airfield  in  Punta  Huete.  It 
has  got  Jet  revetments,  it  has  blast  re- 
tention walls.  It  Is  a  military  airfield, 
and  it  is  built  to  accommodate  every 
single  military  aircraft  that  the  Soviet 
Union  builds.  That  puts  the  Backfire 
bomber,  a  nuclear-capable  bomber, 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Congress  must  do  something 
about  that,  and  I  would  ask  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barnes],  if  he  could  comment  very 
briefly.  What  does  he  Intend  to  do 
about  the  Soviet  airfield  that  is  going 
into  Nicaragua  right  now,  the  10,000- 
foot  airfield  that  will  accommodate 
military  aircraft.  Including  nuclear-ca- 
pable, swept-wing  bombers? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  has  expired. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  that  I  be  given  an  additional 
30  seconds  so  the  gentleman  can 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  have  plenty  of  time  over  there. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  those 
Members  who  voted  yesterday  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  which  this  House  has 
had  for  the  last  2V^  yean  of  not  pro- 
viding funding  for  the  war  which  was 
started  by  the  CIA  under  the  direction 
of  the  Reagan  administration. 

No  matter  what  the  guise  of  the 
Michel  amendment,  it  is  really  intend- 
ed as  a  legitimization  of  the  Contras, 
the  counterrevolutionaries,  who  are 
fighting  against  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  legitimate  no 
matter  how  much  any  of  us  may  dis- 
like any  number  of  things  which  they 
may  have  done.  The  reason  this  House 
has  voted  continuously,  and  yesterday 
by  a  margin  of  68  votes,  against  con- 
tinued funding  of  that  war.  no  matter 
the  guise  of  "humanitarian"  assist- 
ance, is  because  the  American  people 
have  made  It  clear  in  every  single  poU 
and  survey  that  has  been  taken  that 
they  are  opposed  to  American  involve- 
ment in  that  war. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Gallup  organiza- 
tion released  the  results  of  a  survey 
that  they  had  taken  concerning  the 
President's  conduct  of  his  office. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  those  questioned 
felt  that  Ronald  Reagan  did  the  kind 
of  Job  as  President  that  they  approved 
of.  but  when  those  same  people  were 
asked  whether  they  approved  of  the 
President's  Job  performance  In  Nicara- 
gua, only  26  percent  of  the  American 
people  said  "Yes." 

So  again  I  urge  the  Members  to  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  to 
keep  faith  with  the  vote  that  was 
taken  yesterday  and  the  three  or  four 
votes  that  were  taken  over  the  course 
of  the  past  2Vi  years  in  opposition  to 
that  war. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  we  are 
right  now  on  the  verge  of  having  a  dip- 
lomatic settlement  of  the  Nicaraguan 
war. 
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The  Contadora  countries  painstak- 
ingly over  the  course  of  the  past  2 
years  have  brought  us  to  a  position 
where  there  has  not  only  been  agree- 
ment on  general  principles,  but  they 
are  now  discussing  the  final  stages  of 
an  agreement  providing  for  the  verlfa- 
cation  of  the  removal  of  outside  mili- 
tary forces  from  Central  America,  the 
removal  of  military  advisers  and  the 
reduction  of  armaments. 

On  April  11,  the  first  day  of  the 
Contadora  resumption  meeting,  a  reso- 
lution that  was  drafted  by  the  Conta- 
dora countries,  with  the  assistance  and 


involvement  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, was  accepted  in  toto  by  the  Nic- 
araguan representative. 

The  people  who  are  looking  for  fine 
tuning  at  this  point  are  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  and  Honduras.  We  are  that 
close  at  this  point  to  having  a  regional 
settlement. 

Why  in  heaven's  name  would  we 
want  to  be  undermining  that  kind  of 
regional  effort  which  most  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  are  support- 
ing? 

It  will  not  do.  it  seems  to  me.  to 
lump  together  every  evil  thing  that 
anybody  who  has  ever  been  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  committed  and  say  that  that 
is  a  reason  to  continue  a  war  against 
2V4  million  poverty  stricken  people 
who  live  in  Nicaragua. 

I  must  say  as  one  who  supported  the 
United  SUtes  boycott  of  the  1980 
Olympics,  and  the  suspension  of  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  its 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  to  equate  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  who  are  fight- 
ing for  their  very  existence  with  the 
counterrevolutionary  forces  led  by  So- 
moza's  national  guardsmen,  debases 
the  language  and  makes  us  party  to  an 
unholy  act. 

Let  us  uphold  yesterday's  action. 
Vote  "no"  on  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrleld  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  miss 
those  days  of  bipartisan  support  on 
sensitive  foreign  affairs  involving  our 
country.  In  the  last  election  Ameri- 
cans told  this  Congress  that  they  had 
a  fear  that  we  had  lost  our  will  to  even 
defend  our  legitimate  interests  around 
the  world.  Congress  should  listen  to 
that  message. 

The  majority  of  all  our  constituents 
believe  that  we  have  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  what  happens  in  Nicaragua. 
A  majority  of  all  our  constituents  do 
not  want  American  troops  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  do  not  want  another  Viet- 
nam. Nicaragua's  fight  is  for  Nlcara- 
guans;  but  a  majority  of  this  body 
wants  financial  assistance  going  to 
Nicaragua.  We  all  agree  on  that.  We 
even  agree  on  the  amount,  $14  million 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

The  question  really  is  who  delivers 
the  package  and  whether  it  can  even 
be  spent  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  help,  or  do  we  want  to 
force  the  people  who  we  are  trying  to 
help  to  have  to  leave  their  own  coun- 
tries in  order  to  be  helped?  What  kind 
of  help  is  that?  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  clear. 

The  money  should  now  go  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  The  money  If  it 
is  going  to  be  American  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  handled  by  Ameri- 
cans. It  should  not  be  handled  by  the 
United  Nations.  It  should  not  be  han- 
dled by  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  our  money. 
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It  is  our  legitimate  Interest  and  we 
should  handle  it. 

I  support  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I^r.  Chairman.  wlU 
my  friend  yield,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  I  have  got  20  sec- 
onds. I  will  yield. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  not  aware  that  this  is  the  way 
we  normally  provide  money  in  human- 
itarian assistance,  through  AID, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  or  through 
UNHCR  or  other  such  organizations. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I^.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  you  read  the  superb 
Washington  Times  lead  editorial  of 
AprU  22?  Here  it  is: 

History's  VicnM,  o*  Mastis? 

There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  history, 
u  the  Soviets  would  have  us  believe.  Histo- 
ry la  neutral,  to  be  shaped  by  political  and 
military  leaders,  not  media  stars  and  public 
opinion  pollsters,  which  seems  to  be  our  new 
way  of  government.  The  "contra"  games 
being  played  on  Capitol  Hill  may  seem  like 
good  clean  democratic  fun.  However,  the 
French  Fourth  Republic  was  brought  to  Its 
knees  with  similar  games.  But  what  was  tol- 
erable for  a  medium-sized  power  like  France 
in  the  throes  of  decolonization  In  the  mid- 
1950s  Is  a  recipe  for  disaster  for  the  world's 
only  countervailing  power  In  the  mId-SOs. 

Whether  an  American  president  can  stUl 
make  history  remains  to  be  seen.  The  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973.  like  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  the  19308,  has  seriously  undercut  the  ex- 
ecutive In  the  exercise  of  Its  principal  con- 
stitutional responsibility— national  and 
International  security. 

History  is  not  being  made  in  Oeneva  at 
the  arms  limitation  talks.  It  is  being  made 
in  Central  America— right  now  and  not  by 
the  D.S..  but  by  Its  enemies. 

Whatever  happened  to  President  Kenne- 
dy's pledge,  following  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  when  he  said.  "The  U.S.  Is  determined 
to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  regime  of  Cuba  from  extending,  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its  aggressive  or 
subversive  activities  to  any  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation 
or  use  of  an  externally  supported  military 
capability  endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  States"?  Analysts  in  Moscow  or 
Havana  watching  recent  congressional  ac- 
tions would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
JFK's  pledge  Is  at  this  point  so  much  rheto- 
ric. 

President  Reagan  lias  told  us— correctly, 
in  our  Judgment— ttiat  Central  America  Is 
Just  as  important  to  our  strategic  Interests 
as  NATO  Europe  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  With 
all  due  respect,  Mr.  President,  you  have  not 
used  the  full  powers  of  your  office  to  prove 
your  case. 


Next  to  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and 
Vladimir  Bukovsky,  the  Soviet  writer  Vladi- 
mir Maximov  is  doubtless  the  Russian  exile 
who  has  most  contributed  to  the  Western 
awakening  in  the  intellectual  battle  against 
totalitarianism.  At  a  recent  Paris  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Maximov  said  that  "today  the  fate 
of  democratic  civilization  is  being  decided  In 
Nicaragua  and  Afghanistan.  If  the  West  re- 
treats In  these  two  countries.  It  wUl  simply 
be  a  question  of  time  before  the  Western  de- 
mocracies perish."  When  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  fight  and  die  to  preserve 
their  freedoms,  when  congressmen  are  not 
willing  to  authorize  tl4  million  for  people 
who  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  to  preserve 
our  freedoms,  then  the  totalitarian  tempta- 
tion cannot  be  far  behind. 

The  "compromise  "  being  fashioned  to  pro- 
vide $14  million  In  "humanitarian"  aid  for 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance  Is  no  compromise: 
It  is  a  resounding  defeat  for  the  president 
and  a  grotesque  message  to  those  who  fight 
totalitarianism  anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  urge  each  member  of  Congress  to  read 
and  ponder  the  letter  Michael  Novak  wrote 
to  Rep.  Henry  Hyde. 

And.  please,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  read  this  report  from 
Diana  Wilson  at  Rus  Rus  Refugee 
Camp,  Honduras  on  March  20.  1985. 

The  Nicaraguan  Sandlnlsta  government, 
supported  by  many  church  groups  and  liber- 
al members  of  Congress,  has  another  story 
to  tell,  say  Nlcantguans  living  in  the  Rus 
Rus  refugee  camp  In  Honduras.  These  refu- 
gees tell  of  villages  being  bombed  without 
warning,  leaders  klUed  and  decapitated,  and 
children  forced  to  either  Join  the  Sandlnlsta 
army  or  be  taken  away  for  education  in 
Cuban  run  Marxist  schools. 

The  refugee  camp  Is  located  on  the  Ocho 
Rios  river  near  the  Nicaraguan  border  and 
is  inhabited  by  members  of  the  MISURA  or- 
ganization. MISURA  Is  the  abbreviation  for 
Mlskoto,  Simio.  and  Rama,  the  three  Indian 
tribes  that  lived  in  the  Northeast  comer  of 
Nicaragua  prior  to  the  revUution. 

The  MISURA  report  that  more  than 
50,000  Indians  have  been  kUled  and  many 
more  put  in  concentration  camps  in  the  last 
five  years. 

Gary  Bennett  and  I  went  to  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  to  see  for  ourselves  if  the  shock- 
ing genocidal  reports  coming  from  the 
MISURA  refuges  were  true  Bennett  repre- 
sented Civilian  Military  Assistance,  a  pri- 
vate group  seeking  to  support  Nlcaraguans 
opposed  to  the  Sandlnlsta  regime. 

Prior  to  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution,  the 
MISXJRA  were  largely  left  alone,  neither 
conscripted  Into  the  army  nor  forced  politi- 
cally to  support  Somosa  They  lived  as  they 
had  for  centuries,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
growing  small  crops  in  the  Jungles  and  for- 
ests, according  to  their  deeply  held  ethnic 
and  family  traditions. 

During  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution,  howev- 
er, the  Black  Creoles,  who  were  more  urban- 
ized, fought  against  Somosa's  forces.  The 
Black  Creoles  are  a  mixture  of  Indian. 
French,  English,  and  African  ancestry.  They 
lived  in  the  eastern  area  of  Nicaragua 
around  Blueflelds.  They  speak  a  native  lan- 
guage as  well  as  English  and  Spanish.  Many 
have  English  names  because  the  English 
controlled  the  area  during  the  lUO's. 

Efrlm  Smith  fought  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
SandinisU  Army.  He  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of 
the  dictator  Somosa.  After  seven  months 
under  Sandlnlsta  leadership,  he  said,  the  po- 
litical climate  went  sour. 

A  professional  before  the  revolution,  and 
the  father  of  four  children.  Smith  became 


alarmed  when  his  children  were  forced  to 
attend  a  Marxist  indoctrinatlonal  school 
run  by  Cuban  teachers.  Although  he  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  the  Army,  he  made  his  objec- 
tions widely  known.  After  four  months  of 
challenging  the  government  to  reinstate  the 
normal  school  curriculum,  he  was  arrested 
and  Imprisoned.  Smith  said,  "I  was  treated 
well  in  prison  because  I  had  been  considered 
a  hero  in  the  revolution."  His  captors  felt 
that  his  dally  "reeducation  seminars"  would 
eventually  make  him  support  the  Marxist 
policies  being  forced  on  the  country. 

Smith  wasn't  allowed  to  see  his  family 
during  this  nine  months  imprisonment,  but 
heard  that  they  had  been  denied  food  cou- 
pons and  were  starving.  He  decided  it  would 
be  necessary  to  appear  to  cooperate  with 
the  Sandinistas.  He  was  released  and  given 
his  Lieutenant  commission  back,  but  imme- 
diately escaped  to  Honduras  when  the  the 
Sandinistas  found  out  he  was  forming  a 
group  to  fight  the  regime. 

Smith  has  not  conununlcated  with  his 
family  for  2Vt  years  because  the  Sandinistas 
are  known  to  take  the  families  of  Contras 
hostage  and  kill  them  or  torture  them  for 
information. 

A  literate  and  educated  man.  Smith  reads 
American  newspapers  when  he  can  get 
them.  He  says  he  Is  appalled  and  dismayed 
at  the  favorable  world  opinion  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. While  In  prison,  he  saw  many  men, 
women,  and  children  tortured  and  killed  be- 
cause they  would  not  support  the  Marxists 
or  teU  where  the  Contras  were  located. 

Another  Black  Creole  leader,  Theofllo  Ar- 
chibald WUlson,  also  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  torturers.  WUlson.  in  his 
fifties,  was  a  farmer  when  he  was  elected 
leader  of  a  small  farming  village  in  Nicara- 
gua He  did  not  fight  in  the  revolution  or 
take  sides,  but  protested  when  Cuban  teach- 
ers came  to  Ills  village  in  Nicaragua,  round- 
ed up  the  children  at  gun-point,  and  took 
them  to  Marxist  learning  camps.  His  pro- 
tests earned  him  a  prison  sentence  of  m 
years.  While  In  prison,  his  fingernails  were 
torn  out  with  special  pliers  used  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  also  beaten  repeatedly 
across  the  stomach  and  kidneys  until  uncon- 
scious. 

Like  Smith,  he  too  after  a  time  told  his 
Sandlnlsta  captors  he  would  cooperate  and 
escaped.  When  freed  he  Immediately  es- 
caped to  a  Costa  Rlcan  refugee  camp.  Will- 
son  said,  he  was  then  put  aboard  a  small 
boat  with  24  other  refugees  and  set  adrift 
with  little  food  or  water.  WUlson  recounts 
that  aU  but  six  people  died  on  the  way  to 
the  Honduran  refugee  camps. 

Today  WUlson  wears  his  hair  In  a  pony- 
taU  and  says  he  wUl  never  cut  it  again  until 
his  country  and  famUy  are  free.  His  finger- 
nails have  not  grown  back  and  he  bears  the 
disfigurement  as  a  badge  of  what  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  capable  of  doing.  He  too,  does  not 
understand  the  American  church's  infatu- 
ation with  the  Sandlnlsta  government. 
DaUy  refugees  enter  the  Rus  Rus  refugee 
camp  with  Uttle  more  than  the  clothes  on 
their  backs.  Living  in  smaU  hastUy  buUt 
huts  to  protect  them  from  the  elements, 
they  Uve  on  a  bare  and  sometimes  starving 
existence.  Many  of  the  chUdren  have  swol- 
len bellies  because  of  long  term  malnutri- 
tion and  parasitic  infections.  Very  few  of 
the  chUdren  have  clothes  and  most  are 
naked. 

TXie  Misklto  and  Simto  Indians  seem  to 
suffer  the  most,  because  of  the  upheaval  of 
their  traditional  lifestyle.  The  Rama  Indi- 
ans were  used  to  a  completely  independent 
existence  in  the  Jungles. 
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Old  shrapnel  wounds  inflicted  when  vU- 
lages  were  boml>ed  without  warning  by  the 
Sandinistas  are  as  old  as  4  or  5  years  and 
festering  in  many  of  the  refugees.  Many 
have  never  received  any  medical  attention 
and  before  escaping  to  Honduras  were 
forced  from  camp  to  camp  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Because  Rus  Rus  is  not  close  to  a  major 
town  and  no  highways  exist  to  transport 
aide,  it  is  the  most  impoverished  of  aU  the 
refugee  camps  in  Honduras.  Only  recently  a 
small  generator  donated  by  the  Civilian 
Military  Assistance  group  from  Alabama 
runs  six  electric  lights  used  for  three  hours 
at  night. 

A  clinic  and  a  hospital  made  from  an 
abandoned  army  tent,  houses  untreated  ci- 
vilians and  homeless  orphaned  chUdren. 
Many  of  the  chUdren  escaped,  they  say  be- 
cause they  were  playing  in  the  Jungles  when 
the  attack  occurred.  DIahrrhea  Is  prevalent 
In  all  the  chUdren  and  many  have  died  of  it. 

The  camps  day  starts  one  hour  before 
daylight  at  4:30  a.m.  The  Indians  are  devout 
Christians  and  meet  to  sing  hymns  In  their 
native  language  and  Spanish.  Afterwards 
they  pray  outloud  individual  prayers  and 
listen  to  words  of  encouragement  from  their 
elders.  The  Indians  say,  that  under  the  San- 
dlnlsta regime,  they  would  break  up  their 
predawn  meetings  at  gun-point  and  Minis- 
ters were  taken  away  and  some  were  never 
heard  again. 

Although  tribal  by  nature,  the  camp  is  a 
model  of  Democracy.  Many  cannot  read  or 
write,  but  have  a  tradition  of  electing  their 
leaders.  Women  are  given  special  status  and 
their  needs  are  listened  to  carefuUy  before 
decisions  are  made. 

The  day  our  group  arrived,  a  discussion 
was  underway  regarding  a  pregnant  womans 
whose  husband  had  died.  She  wanted  to 
return  to  Nicaragua  In  order  to  have  her 
baby  with  some  of  her  famUy  left  there.  Al- 
though she  wanted  to  go  back  Into  an  area 
controUed  and  protected  by  the  Contras, 
the  leaders  of  the  camp  felt  It  was  a  danger- 
ous trip.  However,  they  arranged  for  pre- 
cious food  and  protection  for  the  woman's 
return. 

"Our  group  crossed  into  Nicaragua  by 
dugout  canoe  where  we  went  to  see  bombed 
and  burned  out  villages.  It  had  been  report- 
ed in  one  t>ombed  out  village  that  more  than 
300  men.  women  and  chUdren  had  been 
kUled  there.  Evidence  of  more  than  thirty 
huts  burned  to  the  ground  could  be  seen. 
They  had  since  been  overgrown  by  bamboo 
and  Jungle  undergrowth. 

"Skulls  showing  evidence  of  having  been 
shot  In  the  back  of  the  head  were  seen  by 
our  group.  It  was  explained  by  Efrlm  Smith, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  smaU  village  had 
been  shot  and  decapitated  then  the  heads 
stuck  on  stakes  to  warn  the  villagers  not  to 
come  back  Into  the  area.  The  bodies  of  the 
victims  had  then  been  thrown  Into  the  river. 
Those  who  had  escaped  the  bombing  and  at- 
tacks of  the  Sandinistas  escaped  across  the 
river  into  the  refugee  camps  of  Honduras. 

"At  an  undisclosed  camp  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Contras  boasted  that  with  the  United  States 
help  they  were  able  to  protect  a  ""  nine-days- 
walk"  area  of  Misltitos  left  in  the  area.  And 
although  they  point  out  they  have  had  no 
funding  for  almost  a  year,  they  are  still  able 
to  protect  a  sizable  area  by  capturing  Sandl- 
nlsta convoys. 

"Sandinistas,  the  Contras  report  stUl  take 
patrols  into  the  area  and  cross  into  Hondu- 
ras where  they  fire  upon  contras  and  civU- 
lans  aUke.  The  Contras  say  they  have  wide 
support  and  when  Ixjth  groups  are  in  an 
area,  the  civlUans  feed  and  protect  them. 


"Captured  Sandinistas  are  taken  into  the 
Contra  camps  and  treated  weU,  it  appears. 
Our  group  counted  approximately  thlrtysix 
prisoners  kept  in  an  open  compound.  They 
were  fed  the  same  food  as  the  rest  of  the 
camp  and  did  not  seem  mistreated  In  any 
manner.  Their  primary  duties  were  to  clean 
the  compound  each  morning. 

"The  prisoners  were  required  to  attend 
daily  lectures  on  Christianity  and  the  evils 
of  Marxism.  When  asked  why  they  were  so 
lenient  with  the  captured  Sandinistas,  the 
MISURA  Contras  say  their  religion  fortilds 
bad  treatment  of  prisoners.  They  also  re- 
minded us  that  they  too  were  Sandinistas  at 
one  time. 

"One  Contra  camp  leader  said,  that  out  of 
110  captured  Sandlnlsta  soldiers  thirty-six 
had  defected  and  were  now  a  part  of  the 
main  stream  of  ""freedom  fighters."  One  the 
leader  said,  had  recently  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  added,  that  of  those  freed,  none 
have  returned  to  the  Sandinistas. 

"Most  alarming  to  the  Contras  and  the 
MISURA  refuges  along  the  border  is  news 
of  a  coming  confrontation  which  is  sched- 
uled to  occur  after  the  rainy  season  is  over 
in  June.  More  alarming  and  not  understood 
by  them,  is  why  they  were  abandoned  nine 
months  ago,  by  the  United  States.  They  do 
not  understand  how  the  American  people 
can  elect  a  President  who  is  against  Marx- 
Ism,  but  cannot  help  them. 

"Besides  cutting  off  their  only  means  of 
self-defense,  food,  clothing  and  medical 
care,  they  feel  they  wlU  not  be  able  to  face 
the  coming  ""holocaust."  The  Sandinistas 
have  been  trying  to  clear  a  large  area  of  ci- 
vUians  twenty  mUes  from  its  iMrders  in 
order  to  launch  a  large  offensive  mopping 
up  campaign. 

'"Soviet  rocket-bearing  heUcopters  with 
Impenitrable  defense  shields  have  been  seen 
in  Managua  and  the  Contras  inteUlgence 
gatherers  have  said  they  wiU  be  used  specifi- 
cally against  them.  At  this  time,  they  do  not 
have  any  kind  of  weapon  to  fight  this  type 
of  terrible  instrument  of  war,  they  say. 

"Although  the  MISURA  cooperate  with 
the  FDN,  the  do  not  want  to  be  lumped 
with  them,  as  the  FDN  receive  pubUc  sup- 
port from  wealthy  Nlcaraguans  living 
abroad,  Cubans  and  other  interested  parties. 
The  MISURA  traditionally  poor  do  not 
have  any  supporters  or  backers  outside  of 
their  own  refuge  camps.  Being  resourceful 
and  having  a  tradition  of  living  from  the 
land,  they  have  been  able  to  survive  on  a 
sul)8i8tance  level  without  any  outside  help. 

"However,  extreme  poverty,  starvation 
and  lack  of  medical  attention  has  taken  a 
great  toU. 

"'The  Honduran  government  already 
strapped  by  its  own  people  and  poUtlcal 
problems  and  40,000  documented  refugees, 
cannot  offer  much  help.  The  Hondurans  al- 
though kind  and  sympathetic  to  the  MlslU- 
tos  plight,  discourage  them  from  growing 
crops  because  they  are  not  legal  residents  of 
the  land. 

"Church  and  missionary  help  is  rare  and 
it  was  told  to  our  group  that  the  mission- 
aries feel  that  If  they  help  the  refugees  they 
weU  be  branded  as  Contra  sympathizers. 
Also  many  of  their  American  congregations 
support  the  Marxist  Sandlnlsta  government. 
"And  although  Honduras  has  the  largest 
numlser  of  Peace  Corp  volunteers  In  the 
American  hemisphere,  they  too  are  poUtt- 
caUy  strapped  and  cannot  help  the  refugees. 
"Alarming  to  the  MISURA  is  a  new 
church  missionary  group  which  has  recently 
set  up  near  the  camp  caUed  the  "'Friends  of 
the  Americas."  The  "Friends"  teU  the  refu- 


gees that  the  Sandinistas  have  "forgiven" 
them  and  want  them  to  come  back  into 
Nicaragua.  The  MISURA  are  shocked  by 
these  statements  of  the  ""Priends"  because 
of  daUy  accounts  of  the  horrors  of  civilians 
being  forced  from  their  homes  and  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  refugees. 

"It  is  estimated  by  the  MISURA  office  lo- 
cated In  Tegucigalpa  that  before  the  revolu- 
tion, there  were  more  than  135.000  Misklto. 
35.000  Sums  and  Rama  Indians  and  22,000 
Black  Creole*  Uvlng  peacefuUy  in  Nicara- 
gua. An  offical  count  by  the  MISXTRA  esti- 
mate ttiat  more  than  50,000  of  their  number 
have  been  killed  and  many  more  unaccount- 
ed for,  possibly  forced  into  concentration 
camps  somewhere  inside  Nicaragua  Over 
40,000  refugees  have  chosen  to  Uve  in  Nica- 
ragua they  say.  Because  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment wlU  not  disclose  even  to  reUef  and 
amnesty  organizations  how  many  are  in  the 
camps  or  Imprisoned  that  number  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  tie  between 
20,000  to  50,000  people. 

"WUlson  and  Smith  say  that  the  genocide 
of  the  MISURA  and  the  Black  Creoles  have 
been  going  on  for  more  than  five  years  now 
and  want  to  know  why  the  American  people 
and  Its  press  organizations  have  not  ad- 
dressed their  plight.  They  also  want  to 
know  why  church  groups  support  a  govern- 
ment that  suppresses  and  discourages  reli- 
gion of  aU  kinds.  They  point  out,  that  Amer- 
icans seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Africans  more  than  5,000  mUes 
away,  whUe  their  next  door  neighbors  are 
being  slaughtered  and  starved. 

"WhUe  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Sandlnlsta 
army  and  considered  a  hero.  Smith  said 
after  the  revolution  and  the  takeover  by 
Ortega  he  was  made  acutely  aware  that  Or- 
tegas Marxist  government  had  fuU  inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  peace  of  the  rest  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico. 

"The  MISURA  office  in  Tegucigalpa  is 
highly  aware  of  the  fight  for  the  14-mlUion 
dollar  package  proposed  by  President 
Reagan.  They  say  that  if  the  funding  Is  not 
forthcoming,  that  the  refugees  along  the 
border  and  the  Contras  left  Inside  Nicara- 
gua WiU  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  next 
Soviet  and  Cuban  backed  onslaught.  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  now  under  a  fuU  and  far  reaching 
dictatorship  they  say  will  be  the  model  for 
Nicaragua  and  any  other  country  scheduled 
to  be  the  next  target,  and  many  mlUlons 
more  wUl  flood  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  to  freedom. 

"Smith's  goal,  is  to  be  put  on  the  United 
Nations  agenda  and  try  to  reach  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  wants  to  speak  as  a 
Citizen  of  Nicaragua,  an  ex-Sandinlsta  hero 
and  now  as  a  "freedom  fighter"  against  a 
cruel  and  inhumane  dictatorship  not  seen 
since  the  genocidal  acts  of  Hitler's  regime 
during  World  War  Two." 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  spoke  to  you  about  my  meeting 
last  year  in  Nicaragua  with  Archbish- 
op Obando  y  Bravo  and  how  impressed 
I  was  with  this  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Church  who  has  called  for  a  national 
reconciliation  in  his  coimtry  and  who 
is  trying  against  mounting  odds  to 
bring  Justice  to  the  citizens  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

His  statements  to  me  take  on  even 
more  significance  today  as  we  learned 
that  Archbishop  Bravo  was  among  a 
group  of  Catholic  prelates,  including 
Archbishop   Bernard  Law   of   Boston 
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and  Archbishop  John  J.  O'Connor  of 
New  York,  to  be  elevated  to  Cardinal 
by  Pope  John  Paul  n.  This  announce- 
ment Indicates  the  Pope's  confidence 
in  Archbishop  Bravo  and  underscores 
the  outstanding  humanitarian  work  of 
this  Nicaraguan  patriot. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Cardinal-elect  is  the  same  person  who 
negotiated  the  release  of  Daniel 
Ortega  during  the  revolution. 

He  is  the  person  against  whom 
Somoza  fills  his  memoirs  with  invec- 
tive and  who  Somoza  once  <:alled  Co- 
mandante  Obando. 

As  we  consider  whether  or  not  to 
provide  $14  million  in  aid  for  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  Nicaragua's 
democratic  opposition,  to  be  provided 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  heed  the  message  of  this  soon-to-be 
cardinal  in  the  Catholic  Church  for  he 
speaks  the  truth  about  conditions  in 
his  country  today:  Cardinal-elect 
Bravo  has  said: 

liCarxlsin  is  trying  to  eliminate  the  Church 
in  Nicaragua  because  Marxism  Is  the  enemy 
of  the  Church. 

The  Sandlnlata  govermnent  Intends  to 
eliminate  the  Catholic  Church  In  order  to 
Implant  the  so-called  Popular  Church. 

We  want  to  state  clearly  that  this  covem- 
ment  Is  totaUtarlan  *  *  *.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  government  that  Is  an  enemy  of  the 
Church. 

The  major  part  of  the  (NIcaraguan) 
people  are  unhappy  but  they  are  also 
afraid  *  *  *  we  are  fighting  a  monster  that 
Includes  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria  and 
Cuba  *  *  *  and  this  revolution  could  spread 
to  Mexico  or  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  face  of  censorship  of  sermons 
and  harassment  of  priests  and  church- 
goers. Cardinal-elect  Bravo  still  con- 
tinues to  pursue  basic  human  rights 
and  freedoms  which  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  were  promised  after  the 
1979  revolution.  He  continues  to  be 
the  true  voice  of  the  people,  not  the 
Popular  Chiurh  which  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Sandinistas  as  a  propaganda 
piece,  and  his  faith  is  reflected  in  this 
statement: 

We  believe  the  Church  will  continue  to 
exist,  and  history,  which  Is  the  mother  of 
life,  teaches  us  that  the  Church  has  always 
witnessed  the  burial  of  those  who  persecute 
her. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  humanitarian  aid  pack- 
age to  keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  to  enter  into  good- 
faith  negotiations  with  the  democratic 
opposition  and  provide  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  with  some  hope  for  a  future 
free  from  oppression. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  my  friend  [Mr.  Wolf],  Just 
referred  to  the  elevation  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  the  position  of 
archbishop.  One  of  those  who  was  Just 
announced  by  the  Pope  yesterday  is 
the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  O'Connor, 


archbishop.  Just  elevated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  cardinal.  He  Just  returned  with 
a  delegation  of  representatives  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  from 
Nicaragua  where  they  had  extensive 
meetings  with  their  colleagues  in  the 
church  in  Nicaragua.  Upon  their 
return  after  those  meetings  with  their 
colleagues  they  issued  a  statement 
which  was  presented  as  testimony 
before  my  subcommittee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs. I  will  Just  read  a  couple  sen- 
tences from  Archbishop  O'Connor, 
now  Cardinal  O'Connor's  testimony 
before  our  committee.  He  said: 

Direct  military  aid  to  any  force  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  a  government  with  which 
we  are  not  at  war  and  with  which  we  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  Is  Illegal  and  in  our 
judgment  Immoral  and  therefore  cannot 
merit  our  support.  We  are  convinced  that 
such  military  aid  undercuts  the  posBibilitles 
of  a  political  solution  within  Nicaragua  and 
Jeopardizes  the  political  process  elsewhere 
In  the  region.  We  believe  that  It  violates  ex- 
isting treaty  obligations  and  undermines  the 
moral  standing  of  the  United  States  within 
the  international  community. 

Mr.  McEWElN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  am  happy  to  jrield. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  there  by  the 
cardinal  now  that  he  opposes  military 
aid. 

Is  there  anything  before  this  Cham- 
ber presently  that  would  include  mili- 
tary aid? 

Mr.  BARNES.  Yes:  the  Michel  pro- 
posal is  for  direct  assistance  to  the 
armed  insurgents  who  are  fighting  in 
Nicaragua.  It  would  provide  them  with 
logistical  support  to  continue  the  war. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  what  it  is  we 
are  discussing  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  not  what  Car- 
dinal O'Connor  objected  to  and  that  is 
not  what  this  does.  The  President  has 
assured  us  that  it  would  not  go  for 
military  purposes.  It  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  believe  the  commit- 
ments that  were  made  by  Daniel 
Ortega  or  whether  or  not  we  believe  in 
the  commitments  that  were  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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The  President  said  this  will  not  go 
for  military  purposes  and  we  can  trust 
that 

Those  appearing  for  the  last  IS  min- 
utes seem  to  be  saying  trust  the  com- 
mittee and  trust  Mr.  Ortega. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

They  have  reiterated  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Michel  approach. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickli:]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  voted  for  military  assistance  for 
the  Contras  in  the  past.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  appropriate  for  our  Oovemment 
to  make  those  kind  of  direct  contribu- 


tions that  can  in  effect  b.  we  are 
going  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
another  nation  in  this  hemisphere 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  approve 
of  the  government  of  the  Sandinistas. 
Far  from  it.  Just  the  opposite. 

It  would  seem  to  me  though,  we 
ought  to  keep  two  things  in  mind  at 
this  Juncture.  No.  1,  we  ought  not  to 
Just  abruptly  cut  off  any  kind  of  as- 
sistance, particularly  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Contra  group.  We  have 
worked  with  them  for  3  or  4  years 
now.  We  have  not  supported  them 
militarily,  but  at  least  they  are  there 
and  they  are  a  group  trying  to  find  a 
better  form  of  government,  particular- 
ly a  democratic  form  of  goverment. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  not  to  abruptly  cut  them  off 
and  Just  leave  those  10,000  to  12,000 
people  there  without  any  U.S.  support 
stall. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
the  Sandinlsta  government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Ortega  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  going  to  bargain  Just  out  of 
the  clear  sky  because  they  want  to  see 
Lf  they  can  work  something  out.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  got  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  them.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  better  served  if  we  have 
the  Michel  amendment  at  this  point. 

Now,  I  supported  a  few  minutes  ago 
the  Hamilton  substitute  because  I 
think  it  is  a  sincere  expression  on  his 
part  to  do  something  of  assistance  for 
noncombatants  in  a  huimanitarian 
way.  I  therefore  can  vote  for  either 
one,  and  I  voted  for  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]  because  he  is  a  very 
strong  and  sincere  leader  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served,  I  believe,  by 
our  support  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment; to  give  some  form  of  assistance 
to  these  forces,  to  keep  them  there. 
We  can  best  be  sure  it  will  not  be  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  in  this  way  we  can 
Ijest  keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States. 

So  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
iu"ge  that  we  vote  for  the  Michel 
amendment.  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  voted  for  the  Hamilton 
amendment  should  consider  also  that 
they  can  vote  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. It  is  certainly  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Market]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brooh- 
pield]  if  he  would  engage  in  a  colloquy 
that  would  perhaps  clarify  some  the 
ambiguities  that  exist  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Under  the  Michel  amendment  only 
"arms,  munitions  or  other  weapons  of 


war"  are  prohibited.  This  implies,  but 
does  not  state,  that  items  covered  by 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  the  U.S. 
munitions  list  and  the  international 
traffic  in  arms  regulations  may  not  be 
provided  with  the  $14  million. 

Now,  imder  the  Michel  amendment 
then  it  would  appear  that  certain 
items  not  covered  by  these  controls, 
with  possible  "humanitarian  Justifica- 
tion," but  also  with  military  utility, 
could  be  provided. 

I  would  ask  the  manager  of  the 
Michel  amendment  to  answer  a  few 
questions.  All  the  aircraft  that  have 
l)een  reported  in  the  Contra  air  force, 
the  C-47  cargo  plane,  the  Cessna  light 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  and  the  Hughes 
500  helicopter,  could  they  be  provided 
to  the  Contras  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  say  the  spirit  of 
the  legislation  is  sis  important  as  the 
wording,  and  since  we  are  pledging  hu- 
manitarian aid  it  would  be  humanitari- 
an. 

The  gentleman  is  very  suspicious 
and  cynical.  I  would  suggest  that  that 
would  not  happen.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  will  live  up  to  his 
commitment,  and  this  aid  will  be  hu- 
manitarian within  the  spirit  as  well  as 
within  the  letter  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  You  do  not  antici- 
pate that  imder  this  amendment  you 
could  provide  to  the  Contras  the  C-47 
cargo  plane,  the  Cessna  light  fixed- 
wing  aircraft,  or  the  Hughes  500  hell- 
copter? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  say  not  unless 
we  have  to  evacuate  some  people  to 
hospitals  perhaps.  I  would  not  insist 
that  they  walk  or  ride  a  bicycle. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  But  I  am  saying  the 
point  Is  that  you  would  not  support 
their  conversion  into  military  use  by 
adding  guns,  rockets,  and  bomb  racks? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No,  sir;  not  under  this 
legislation.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  letter  of  the  legislation, 
and  certainly  the  spirit. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  And  uniforms  and 
parachutes  for  dropping  humanitarian 
supplies,  perhaps  these  could  easily 
become  a  part  of  the  military  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  would 
not  object  to  dropping  food  into 
remote  areas  by  parachute  or  drop- 
ping medical  supplies,  would  he? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  would  if  the  Inten- 
tion was  to  divert  these  materials  to 
military  uses. 

Mr.  HYDE.  That  intention  would 
not  obtain.  I  do  not  think  that  Inten- 
tion is  permissible  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Military  helmets  and 
bayonets  have  Just  been  taken  off  the 
U.S.  munitions  list.  They  could  be  Jus- 
tified for  purposes  of  self  defense  in 
the  Contra  camps.  Would  the  gentle- 


man think  that  these  military  helmets 
and  bayonets  would  potentially  be  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rleldlng. 

I  see  in  the  representation  of  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
signed  by  the  gentleman  in  his  letter, 
the  notice  of  the  amendment  signed 
by  Mr.  Michel,  and  I  think  his  word  is 
good,  and  I  think  the  President's  word 
is  good.  He  says  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  for  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  the  NIcaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  provided  that 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  provide 
arms,  munitions,  or  other  weapons  of 
war. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  spirit  of  that 
letter  which  is  something  that  should 
be  honored  by  the  gentleman  who  is 
talking  right  now. 

Our  minority  leader  has  so  repre- 
sented that. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time. 

The  point  Is  that  we  are  trying  to 
clarify  what  is,  in  fact,  humanitarian 
and  what  is  military. 

For  example,  construction  equip- 
ment for  building  roads,  bridges,  and 
nmways  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  aid 
could  also  be  used  as  an  improved  in- 
frastructure for  the  fighting  capacity 
of  the  Contras.  And  it  is  clearly  the  in- 
tention of  anyone  who  is  going  to  be 
voting  here  tonight  to  know  what  in 
fact  is  the  use  to  which  this  construc- 
tion equipment  would  be  put. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  we  can  trust 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  do  what  they  say  they  are 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleuian 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RowLAifo]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Michel  amendment.  Yesterday  I 
was  one  of  the  Republicans  that  voted 
against  the  $14  million  in  military  aid. 
and  I  agree  with  the  previous  speakers 
who  have  been  talking  atxjut  staying 
away  from  military  involvement. 

But  I  think  this  proposal  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  not  for  military  aid  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form. 

And  we  have  talked  about  the  Con- 
tras and  we  have  got  to  agree,  I  agree 
that  they  have  gotten  some  bad  re- 
views. But  we  also  have  to  agree  that 
the  Sandinlsta  puppet  show  should 
have  been  closed  down  a  long  time 
ago. 

Communism  is  alive  and  well  In  Cen- 
tral America,  and  wearing  the  face  of 
Daniel  Ortega.  Opposition  to  commu- 


nism In  this  hemisphere  has  been  the 
policy  of  every  administration  in  this 
country,  Republican  and  Democrat, 
dating  back  to  Harry  Truman.  For  us 
as  Americans  to  Just  ignore  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  hope  it  goes 
away  by  itself,  is  Just  plain  foolish. 
Communism  is  not  like  the  measles,  it 
Just  does  not  attack  once  and  then  go 
away.  It  is  a  bad,  reoccurring  rash. 

It  can  be  controlled,  but  it  has  to  be 
treated  carefully  and  it  has  to  be 
treated  properly. 

What  do  we  really  think  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  doing  down  there?  Does 
anyone  honestly  believe  that  they 
have  some  secret  plan  to  transform 
themselves  into  a  democracy? 

Does  anyone  tnily  believe  that 
Daniel  Ortega  plans  to  be  something 
other  than  a  Soviet  puppet?  Even  the 
critics  of  aid  to  the  Contras  concede 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  avowed  Marx- 
ist-Leninists. 

I  believe  we  have  to  face  the  facts. 
The  only  hope  of  preventing  a  com- 
plete entrenched  Soviet  satellite  is  by 
giving  the  Sandinistas  the  incentive  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate.  We  should  not 
be  willing  to  sit  on  our  hands  in  the 
hopes  that  that  spread  of  communism 
will  somehow  go  away. 

Yes,  I  have  concerns  about  the  Con- 
tras and  I  expressed  those  yesterday 
in  my  no  vote.  But  the  Sandinistas  are 
the  known  quantity  we  are  dealing 
with.  They  are  sworn  enemies  of  our 
country  by  nature  of  their  Marxist 
doctrine.  And  they  have  a  poor  6-year 
record  that  the  Contras  do  not  have. 

If  we  defeat  humanitarian  aid  today 
we  will  be  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  Contras  and  defeating  any 
effort  to  check  the  entrenchment  of 
communism  in  Nicaragua.  If  we  defeat 
aid  today  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
reason  for  Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas 
to  engage  in  meaningful  negotiations 
or  any  dialog. 
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The  result  I  suspect  will  be  more 
meddling  by  the  Sandinistas  in  EH  Sal- 
vador, more  meddling  along  the  bor- 
ders of  those  nations,  an  expanded  re- 
lationship with  Cuba,  an  expanded  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  wholesale  institution  of  commu- 
nism in  Nicaragua. 

A  vote  against  humanitarian  assist- 
ance is  a  clear  signal  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas that  they  have  got  a  free  ride  in 
Central  America  to  spread  communism 
and  terror. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  the  proposal 
before  us  is  not  the  beginning  of  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe;  it  is  merely  lifeboat  diplomacy. 
a  way  of  providing  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  only  people  who  can 
force  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate.  To 
abandon  them  completely  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  copout  on  our  part. 
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The  minority  leader's  proposal  pro- 
vides humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
group  that  should  receive  it.  the  Con- 
tras.  while  the  other  proposal  will 
result  In  such  aid  being  channeled  to 
the  Sandinistas. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  today  to 
support  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richaro- 

SOIf]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  many  have  spoken  about  what 
the  Intent  and  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion is.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
had  a  meeting  with  the  President  and 
I  am  convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  his 
commitment  towards  peace,  and  the 
same  with  the  gentleman  from  minols 
[Mr.  MicHKL],  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 

However.  I  think  that  there  Is  quite 
a  bit  of  difference  between  what  we 
are  voting  on  right  now  and  the  Ham- 
Uton/Bames  provision  and.  remark- 
ably, similar  provisions  and  intent  be- 
tween the  vote  yesterday,  which  was 
on  military  aid.  and  what  could 
happen  under  the  Michel  amendment. 

I  respect  what  the  gentlemen  are 
saying  about  the  spirit  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  respect  the  commitment  of 
the  President.  However,  the  record  is 
not  very  good  in  terms  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

Let  me  recite  that  the  CIA  proceed- 
ed without  consulting  Congress  to 
mine  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua;  the 
CIA  proceeded  to  do  a  manual  and 
then  circumvented  Congress  when  It 
explained  that  manual;  the  CIA  Is  in- 
volved In  training  many  of  the  rebels. 

In  my  Judgment  this  is  what  could 
happen  legally  under  the  Michel 
amendment:  First,  it  would  permit  the 
Contras  to  continue  the  war  by  provid- 
ing them  direct  logistic  support; 
second,  it  automatically  permits  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  CIA's  contin- 
gency reserve  to  the  Contras  after  Oc- 
tober 1  without  any  Congressional 
action;  third,  it  would  mean  that  the 
Contras  are  well  provided  for  in  fiscal 
1985  and  could  supplement  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian assistance  with  arms  pur- 
chased with  private  donations. 

This  proposal  differs  from  the  origi- 
nal Presidential  proposal  of  April  4  in 
only  three  respects. 

I  think  the  original  proposal  Is  basi- 
cally a  good  plan  and  well  Intentioned. 

It  differs  in  these  three  respects: 
First,  aid  Is  all  direct  humanitarian  as- 
sistance; second,  additional  economic 
sanctions  against  Nicaragua  are  urged; 
and  third,  military  assistance  could 
resimie  after  5  months,  not  2  months. 

Third,  the  Michel  amendment  per- 
mits assistance  only  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  opposition,  but  not 
for  other  refugees  and  victims  of  the 
conflict  going  on  in  Nicaragua  or  in 
the  region.  What  about  the  indei>end- 
ent  peasant  or  the  person  that  has  no 


political  affillaUon?  Most  of  these  ref- 
ugees do  not  know  who  they  are  for  or 
who  is  even  fighting. 

Fourth,  this  provision  allows  for  the 
entire  military  infrastructure  of  the 
Contras  to  remain  Intact  and  be 
strengthened.  Funds  could  be  used  for 
improving  infrastructure  Including 
presumably  nonlethal  military  items 
and  logistical  support  such  as  trucks, 
uniforms,  since  only  "arms,  munitions, 
or  other  weapons  of  war"  are  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Michel  amendment. 

Section  2  gives  AID  wide  powers: 
"such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  section  1." 

This  could  enable  AID  to  administer 
himmnitarian  aid  through  even  the 
CIA  and  there  would  be  Incentives,  if 
this  amendment  passes,  to  do  that  be- 
cause the  CIA  has  an  infrastructure  In 
the  field,  the  CIA  is  the  only  agency 
that  has  the  infrastructure  to  do  this. 

It  Is  unworkable  because  there  are 
no  incentives  here  to  move  the  situa- 
tion from  war  to  peace.  There  is  no  in- 
centive for  a  cease-fire  whatsoever. 
There  Is  no  Incentive  for  the  Contras 
to  negotiate. 

I  think  I  stated  very  clearly  that 
there  are  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Sandinistas  suid  the  Contras,  that 
both  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Contras 
should  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
under  the  Contra  plan.  I  have  no  prob- 
lems with  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  provision 
tries  to  put  unequal  pressure  on  the 
parties  to  the  conflict:  If  the  Contras 
do  not  negotiate,  they  get  aid  anyway, 
under  this  provision:  If  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  negotiate,  they  get  economic 
sanctions  and  resumption  of  war 
effoit. 

This  offers  no  policy,  no  sense  of  di- 
rection, and  provides  only  a  stopgap 
approach  and  does  not  encourage  or 
strengthen  Contadora  or  OSA  action. 

Last,  it  does  not  address  the  fiscal 
year  1986  funding  or  policy  issues.  The 
Intelligence  Committee  has  to  mark 
up  the  authorizing  legislation  soon 
and  Congress  may  have  to  focus  on  It 
within  a  few  weeks.  There  is  no  useful 
purpose  to  be  served  by  having  an- 
other round  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  about  any  of  these  funds  being 
used  for  military  purposes.  The  lan- 
guage In  the  continuing  resolution, 
section  8066,  section  801  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1985  is  still  the  law.  It  was  drafted  by 
Mr.  Bouun)  and  It  forbids  the  use  of 
any  funds  for  military  purposes  in 
Nicaragua.  That  is  still  the  law. 

The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
amend  that.  So  the  gentleman's  fears 


and  those  of  Mr.  Market  are  really 
groundless.  And  I  am  sure  Mr.  O'Neill 
and  other  competent  staff  over  there 
from  the  bipartisan  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee will  fill  the  gentleman  in  on 
that,  that  the  law  prohibits  that  and 
that  is  not  amended  by  the  Michel 
amendment. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Once  again  I 
would  like  to  stress  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  not  impugning  the  motives 
of  anybody  here.  I  respect  the  sinceri- 
ty of  the  President  and  Mr.  Michel. 
But  this  looks  like  an  administration- 
drafted  amendment  that  permits  a  lot 
of  trucks  to  go  through. 

Now.  all  I  am  doing  is  saying  that 
imder  this  amendment,  and  legal 
coimsel  has  been  drafting  some  of 
these  possibilities,  what  I  Just  men- 
tioned could  happen.  That  Is  all  I  am 
pointing  out  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htdb]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding  further. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum  It  is 
within  the  context  of  existing  law.  It 
would  not  permit  violating  existing 
law. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleague  If  he  is  aware  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  7  to  2  vote,  that  gave  the  CIA  wide 
powers  to  keep  classified  information 
from  being  disseminated  either  to 
Congress  or  to  reporters.  Is  my  col- 
league aware  of  that?  It  is  called  the 
Morrison  decision. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes;  I  am  well  aware.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  decision.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  statutes 
which  forbid  the  use  of  funds  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  use  in  Nicaragua. 
That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  What  Is  exactly 
the  meaning  of  this  language,  and  let 
me  read  the  language:  "The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  shall  have  such  powers 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion"? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Within  the  framework 
of  existing  law.  It  does  not  amend  ex- 
isting law.  It  merely  gives  the  AID 
whatever  powers  it  needs  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  this  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  these  people  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  So,  using  the 
CIA  contingency  reserve,  no  CIA  per- 
sonnel can  be  used  to  carry  this  out;  is 
that  what  my  colleague  is  saying? 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  would  seem  apparent 
that  that  is  so. 

The  gentleman  [Mr.  Richaroson]  Is 
more  suspicious  than  any  John  Birch- 
er  that  ever  lived. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollxtmI. 

D  1800 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  HYDE.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  IllinolB. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  brief, 
but  you  know,  a  sense  of  deja  vu  over- 
comes me.  Five  years  ago,  June  5, 
1980,  we  heard  these  same  arguments 
made  on  the  floor  by  many  of  the 
same  people. 

The  majority  leader  now,  then  Just 
an  Influential  Member  of  the  House, 
had  an  amendment  which  required  the 
then  President  to  report  every  90  days 
to  this  House  on  the  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  That  was 
very  great  concern,  and  he  assured  us 
that  they  did  not  want  to  be  dominat- 
ed by  Cuba  or  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Then  he  asked  this  House  to  give 
him  the  tools  on  a  trip  down  there 
where  he  could  say,  'We  do  expect 
you  to  establish  free  political  institu- 
tions, to  have  regular,  free,  and  order- 
ly elections.  We  want  you  to  respect 
private  property  and  want  you  to  re- 
spect human  rights.  So  long  as  you  do 
these  things,  we  want  to  work  with 
you  and  we  want  to  help  you  Ih  such 
ways  as  we  may  to  solve  the  gnawing 
economic  problems  that  beset  your 
coimtry." 

Then  furthermore  the  gentleman 
said,  let  us  extend  the  hand  of  helpful- 
ness; not  a  handout.  If  you  will  abide 
by  those  human  rights  recognized  by 
enlightened  humankind.  If  you  respect 
private  property  as  you  say  you  will.  If 
you  will  continue  to  respect  the  right 
of  free  expression  as  you  have  demon- 
strated recently  that  you  are  willing  to 
do  with  regard  to  television  and  with 
regard  to  La  Prensa,  and  If  you  will 
hold  those  free  elections  you  have 
promised,  we  wlU  be  your  friend. 

Now.  that  is  5  years  ago.  and  we  gave 
them  the  money,  and  they  went  the 
other  way. 

Now.  there  are  two  kinds  of  igno- 
rance: invincible  and  vincible.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  call  people  who.  after 
5  years  of  watching  them  go  into  the 
Communist  orbit,  and  we  gave  them 
the  money,  now  you  still  have  not 
learned. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  want  to  reclaim 
my  time.  I  am  pleased  to  have  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a 
point.  Following  his  statement  I  think 
is  the  appropriate  time  to  do  this. 
There  are  two  primary  reasons  why 
the  Michel  amendment  should  be 
adopted  today.  One  of  them  was  very 
clearly  articulated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  a  few  min- 
utes ago  when  he  pointed  out  the  fact 


that  there  Is  only  one  way  that  we  can 
realistically  expect  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  pressure  necessary  to  bring  about 
fundamental  changes  In  the  way  the 
Sandinistas  do  business  that  will 
assure  us  of  having  freedom  of  democ- 
racy in  that  hemisphere  Just  below  us. 
and  to  assure  that  they  will  quit  med- 
dling In  their  neighbors'  businesses. 

That  kind  of  pressure  can  only  be 
brought  about  If  the  Contras  continue 
to  be  able  to  at  least  exist  on  the 
burner.  And  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  exist  unless  we  pro- 
vide the  direct  kind  of  humanitarian 
aid  and  assistance  that  is  the  Michel 
amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any- 
thing else  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  way  of  providing  some  incentive 
for  them  to  negotiate  is  a  version  of 
the  tooth  fairy  fairy  tale,  as  I  heard 
some  of  my  colleagues  say  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

They  have  to  be  viewed  as  people 
who  think  differently  from  the  way  we 
think.  They  are  Marxist-Leninists. 
They  are  Communists.  They  are  of  the 
Soviet  mold.  They  are  of  the  same 
mold  as  the  Soviets  that  looked  upon 
the  issue  of  the  Korean  Air  Line  inci- 
dent the  way  they  did. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  an  additional  minute  and  a  half 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  have  got  to  bring 
this  kind  of  pressure  to  bear  on  them 
and  the  existence  of  the  Contras  in 
one  form  or  another  during  the  next  2 
months  and  next  year,  perhaps,  or 
whatever  it  takes  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Now  there  is  a  second  reason.  That 
is  basically  the  humanitarian  reason 
that  is  Involved.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  these  people 
that  is  paramount  in  our  consider- 
ation, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
history  of  our  relationship  with  them 
and  the  fact  that  they  stand  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  from  a  self-in- 
terest standpoint. 

For  after  1969  when  the  Sandinistas 
took  over,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
more  refugees,  more  Nlcaraguans  fled 
Nicaragua  in  the  4  years  after  that, 
immediately  after  that  than  in  the  45 
years  of  Somoza  rule;  more  than 
60.000  of  them. 

I  have  spoken  with  a  lot  of  them  In 
the  U.N.  operated  refugee  camps,  and 
I  can  tell  you  they  left  because  the 
Sandinista  oppression.  That  Is  what 
they  say;  that  is  why  they  left;  and  I 
believe  them. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  provide 
this  assistance,  many  more  are  going 
to  leave.  Our  embassy  in  Honduras  es- 
timates between  150,000  and  200,000 
more  are  going  to  come  across  after 
the  Contras,  if  they  collapse,  and 
those  people  are  going  to  come,  frank- 
ly, to  the  United  States  very  quickly; 
not  to  mention  the  thousands  and  pos- 


sibly millions  more  who  wlU  follow  if 
consolidation  of  a  Communist  regime 
takes  place  at  that  point  in  time. 

So  I  beseech  you:  Two  reasons,  vote 
to  keep  up  the  pressure  and  vote  for 
himianitarian  reasons  for  the  Michel 
version. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  problem  with  the  assessment  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois 
is  that  the  last  4  years  have  not  made 
the  kind  of  improvements  in  the  situa- 
tion In  Nicaragua  that  we  would  all 
like  to  see;  that  funding  a  military 
force  on  Nicaragua's  northern  border 
has  not  given  the  moderate  voices  in 
Nicaragua  more  strength;  that  funding 
a  military  unit  that  has  been  savaging 
many  of  the  citizens  of  northern  Nica- 
ragua has  not  created  a  country  that 
is  more  moderate  or  less  indebted  to 
the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans. 

To  the  contrary,  anyone  in  Nicara- 
gua who  would  like  to  develop  the 
kind  of  totalitarian  government  that 
he  speaks  of  has  been  given  aid  and 
comfort  by  the  Reagan  administration 
by  this  feeble  effort  that  simply  ter- 
rorizes the  citizens  of  Nicaragua. 

What  they  have  done  is  provided  the 
ammunition. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  For  the  life  of  me,  and  I 
say  this  with  aU  the  sincerity  I  can 
muster,  how  can  someone  stand  and 
defend  a  regime  that  drove  every 
Jewish  family  out  of  Nicaragua?  How 
can  you  do  it? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  the  gentleman  obviously  was  not 
listening  to  my  statement.  I  was  not 
defending  the  regime;  what  I  was 
saying  is  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion provides  assistance— and  I  wiU  get 
to  the  rest  of  your  question— provides 
assistance  to  those  forces  within  Nica- 
ragua that  want  nondemocratic  insti- 
tutions. 

In  Nicaragua  today  I  met  with  the 
Jewish  community,  and  that  seems  to 
be  a  major  area— there  were  six  when 
I  was  there;  I  am  not  suire  how  many 
were  there— there  were  about  200 
Jewish  families  or  individuals.  200  to 
400  during  the  Somoza  days.  Many  of 
them  left  when  the  Sandinistas  took 
over,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Whether  or  not  we  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras,  it  will  not  im- 
prove that  situation,  it  will  not  change 
it.  What  we  need  to  do  is  address  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Not  what  is  the  most  impres- 
sive act,  not  what  will  look  good  in  a 
fight  against  communism,  but  what 
will  really  make  some  progress  for  the 
people  of  Central  America  and  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 
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I  know  this  gentleman  knows,  my 
parents  fled  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
late  1940's.  To  understand  what  we  are 
up  against  is  to  understand  that  what 
the  President  proposes  is  simply  the 
most  ineffective,  it  Is  the  most  coun- 
terproductive, it  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  approaches  to  the  crisis  in  Central 
America. 

What  we  should  have  learned  a  long 
time  ago  in  this  great  democracy  is 
that  the  people  of  this  country  need  to 
be  consulted  when  we  engage  in  a 
policy.  That  this  administration  start- 
ed this  policy  by  arguing  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  that 
this  was  simply  a  process  to  interdict 
arms  to  El  Salvador. 

That  cover  has  long  since  been 
blown.  The  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Contras,  how  the  adminis- 
tration picked  the  political  leadership 
to  try  to  give  it  a  decent  cover  over  the 
Somocista  guardsmen  that  run  the 
military  is  now  clear  and  history. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  choice 
whether  we  will  take  a  new  path,  with 
no  guarantees  for  success.  The  mis- 
takes in  Nicaragua  go  back  too  far. 
American  marines  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  returning  to  Nicara- 
gua for  a  dozen  years  at  a  time,  have 
created  a  history  with  that  country 
that  gives  us  considerable  problem, 
considerable  challenges. 

Aiding  the  Contras  will  not  turn  the 
situation  around  in  Nicaragua.  It  may 
make  you  feel  better  when  you  leave 
here  that  you  bought  some  bullets  and 
maybe  some  bread  for  people  who 
were  going  in  and  savaging  northern 
Nicaragua. 

You  may  dream  that  you  are  chas- 
ing out  communism,  but  what  you  are 
doing  is  you  are  pulling  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  in  even  deeper.  What 
you  are  doing  is  taking  away  every  op- 
portunity to  use  the  countries  of  the 
region  for  a  peaceful  development,  and 
let  me  tell  you.  this  same  debate  must 
have  existed  In  the  1960's  as  the  faUed 
effort  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

If  this  Government  continues  to 
engage  in  programs  like  this  one  that 
failed,  we  undercut  our  position  in  the 
world.  We  ought  to  be  using  the  poli- 
cies—in pulling  the  countries  of  the 
region  together,  we  ought  to  be  using 
the  levers  that  are  effective,  and  not 
the  ones  that  are  Ineffective. 

This  is  a  failed  policy.  It  Is  a  policy 
that  will  cost  the  United  States  dearly 
in  Central  America.  There  Is  no  easy 
road  out  of  the  problems  we  face,  but 
if  there  is  a  sure  road  to  disaster,  it  is 
support  of  the  &iichel  amendment 
here  today. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwxnl. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDK  I  Just  want  to  respond 
very  briefly  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  fact  is,  the  historical  record  is. 
we  tried  the  other  way.  We  tried  the 
non-Reagan  way,  if  you  will:  we  tried 
the  Carter  way.  Send  millions  of  dol- 
lars down  to  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment and  pray.  We  did  that.  I  did 
that.  I  Joined  in  that  hope  and  in  that 
expectation.  And  the  result  that  we 
got  was  a  Marxist-Leninist  revolution- 
ary government.  We  tried  their  way 
and  it  failed.  But  it  keeps  coming  back 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  They  Just 
never  learn.  The  cost  of  their  not 
learning,  however,  is  a  lot  of  lives  and 
a  lot  of  freedom. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel  substitute.  This 
body  has  a  moral  obligation  to  give 
htmianitarlan  aid  to  those  fighting  to 
liberate  their  coujitry  from  an  increas- 
ingly repressive  government  of  broken 
promises. 

At  the  time  the  Contra  forces  were 
organized  3  years  ago.  it  was  an  accu- 
rate statement  that  a  large  measure  of 
their  training  and  leadership  came 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  us  would  acluiowledge 
that  the  resistance  was.  at  that  time, 
composed  mainly  of  former  national 
guardsmen— Somoclstas.  But  that  is 
not  true  today.  The  forces  of  democra- 
cy are  increasingly  attracting  a  large 
number  of  Nlcaraguans  disenfran- 
chised from  the  policies  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist—and  that  is  their  own 
term— regime  In  power. 

The  Nicaraguan  democratic  forces— 
the  PDN— Is  now  composed  mainly  of 
those  who  opposed  and  fought  Somo- 
za's  rule  in  Nicaragua.  Signatories  of 
the  San  Jose  Declaration,  the  Manifes- 
to of  the  FDN.  Included  Arturo  Cruz, 
former  Sandinlsta  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  Pemando  Chamorro, 
who  personally  attempted  the  assassi- 
nation of  Somoza;  Adolfo  Calero.  a 
life-long  opponent  of  the  Somoza 
regime  and  Alfonso  Robelo,  a  former 
member  of  the  original  revolutionary 
Junta.  The  list  goes  on  and  on;  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  record,  if  my  col- 
leagues care  to  look. 

So  why  are  we  aiding  the  Contras? 
Why  have  we  chosen  to  give  aid  to 
those  fighting  against  a  regime  in  our 
hemisphere?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Sandlnista  government  is 
aiding  guerrilla  forces  in  Central 
America  that  are  intent  on  overthrow- 
ing democratically  elected  allies  of  the 
United  States.  The  Contras  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  a  legitimate 
political  force  dedicated  to  freedom. 


The  Sandlnista  regime  must  negotiate 
not  with  the  United  States,  not  with 
the  Reagan  administration,  but  with 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  front.  We 
asked— we  pressured— President 

Duarte  into  negotiating  with  smaller 
guerrilla  forces  with  less  popular  sup- 
port than  the  Contras  enjoy  today.  In 
a  cynical  gesture  last  weekend,  the 
Sandinistas  offered  to  negotiate  with 
the  United  States  and  offered  a  cease- 
fire with  PDN.  but  only  if  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  withdraw  aid 
from  the  FDN.  In  other  words,  aban- 
don more  than  15.000  Nlcaraguans 
bent  on  bringing  democracy  to  their 
country,  and  the  Sandinistas  will  nego- 
tiate with  Washington. 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  15.000 
men  and  women  fighting  for  democra- 
cy. If  the  Sandinistas  truly  wished  to 
bring  peace  to  their  country,  they 
would  negotiate  with  those  men  and 
women  disenfranchised  by  the  Sandi- 
nlsta regime— the  PDN.  They  would 
permit  free  elections,  they  would  allow 
political  parties  to  flourish,  they 
would  permit  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  they  would  cease  the  intimidation, 
torture  and  murder  of  their  political 
opponents.  If  we  cease  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. we  will  be  responsible  for  termi- 
nating the  only  effective  democratic 
resistance  to  the  increasingly  repres- 
sive policies  of  the  Sandinistas. 

This  morning,  in  response  to  our 
vote  last  night  against  mllitry  aid  to 
the  Contras,  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment said,  in  part: 

The  Nicaraguan  Oovenunent  wishes  to  re- 
iterate its  firm,  Irreversible  position  that  it 
will  never  accept  any  kind  of  a  dialogue 
with  mercenary  forces  directed  and  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  regardless  of  the 
pretext  used  to  stage  this  dialogue. 

This  is  a  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender.  We  caiuiot  and  we  will  not 
accept  such  a  demand.  We  must  sup- 
port those  who  fight  for  democracy  in 
every  comer  of  the  world. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  December.  Arturo 
Cruz,  the  former  Sandlnista  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  wrote: 

Congress  is  sadly  wrong  If  It  imagines  that 
it  can  obtain  peace  by  cutting  off  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  insurgents.  The  insurgency  is  no 
longer  a  product  of  United  States  Interven- 
tion: it  is  the  revolt  of  Nlcaraguans  against 
oppression  by  other  Nlcaraguans.  Those 
who  oppose  support  to  the  insurgents  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  Insist  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas restore  Nicaragua's  liberties  and  that 
the  Communist  world  take  its  hands  off  our 
country. 

I  challenge  opponents  of  the  Michel 
substitute  to  come  up  with  a  realistic, 
alternative  that  would  restore  civil  lib- 
erties in  Nicaragua,  and  remove  Soviet 
Influence  from  that  country.  With  the 
Michel  substitute,  we  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  nonlethal  aid  to 
the  Contras.  I  will  vote  for  the  Michel 
substitute,  in  the  belief  that  such  aid 
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is  consistent  both  with  the  principles 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded,  and 
with  the  efforts  of  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  to  restore  democracy  to 
their  country.  I  fought  in  one  war  as  a 
naval  officer.  As  a  Congressman,  I  do 
not  intend  to  lead  this  country  down 
the  path  to  another  war  by  abandon- 
ing Central  America  to  Sandlnista  ex- 
pansionism. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  tomorrow's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  will 
report  that  Daniel  Ortega's  trip  to 
Moscow  is  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
an  agreement  for  further  financial 
support  to  make  up  the  gap  caused  by 
the  recent  loss  of  World  Bank  and 
other  loans. 

My  question  to  this  body  now  over 
the  next  40  minutes  as  we  make  this 
decision:  Does  anyone  truly  believe 
that  our  refusal  to  send  the  Peace 
Corps  to  Nicaragua  next  year  will 
make  a  permanent  Impact  on  their  ag- 
gressive Marxist  revolution  and  its 
desire  to  overrun  all  of  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

The  Archbishop  that  was  Just  ap- 
pointed today  to  cardlnalshlp  has  said 
that  Marxism  Is  attempting  as  a  goal 
to  eliminate  the  church  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Sandinlsta  government  Intends  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  l)een  pointed  out  that  the 
Jewish  community  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed in  all  of  Nicaragua.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  have  deals  with  human 
rights,  and  in  Just  120  seconds  I  want 
to  say  these  two  points: 

I  met  recently  with  the  head  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Somoza  regime  whenever 
there  was  a  human  rights  violation  the 
international  press  paid  full  attention. 
He  pointed  out  that  after  the  Marxist 
revolution  there  was  no  longer  atten- 
tion to  human  rights  violations  even 
though  they  had  exploded  in  number. 
He  sent  a  delegation  to  one  of  his 
major  supporters  in  Geneva  and  asked 
why  they  had  discontinued  funding  to 
the  Himian  Rights  Commission  in 
Nicaragua.  The  answer  that  came  back 
was  this:  They  said.  "We  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Nicaragtia.  El  Salvador  is  now 
our  next  target."  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2:  This  Congress  has  dis- 
covered and  those  Marxists  in  El  Sal- 
vador have  discovered  that  a  way  to 
get  a  Congressman's  attention  on  this 
floor  is  if  the  Marxist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  wUl  murder  anyone  at  will, 
thrust  their  body  In  the  town  square, 
call  the  international  press,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  American  newspapers 
will  print  the  picture  and  the  story, 
and  this  front  row  will  line  up  with  1- 
minute  speeches  in  opposition  to  the 
El  Salvadoran  Government. 

They  have  also  learned  very  effec- 
tively  that  Nicaragua  need  only  go 


into  a  village  and  have  an  atrocity  and 
attribute  it  to  the  Contras.  Many  well 
meaning  individuals  in  this  body  will 
then  become  very  concerned  about 
policy. 

Let  me  tell  you:  We  have  learned 
that  the  Sandinlsta  army  has  devel- 
oped Contra  squads  that  have  the 
single  purpose  of  going  into  villages  to 
murder  those  people.  They  then  iden- 
tify themselves  as  Contras,  they 
murder  the  males  or  anyone  in  sup- 
port of  the  effort,  and  leave,  call  the 
international  media  that  comes  in, 
interviews  the  orphans  or  the  widows, 
and  then  they  come  and  portray  it 
here  before  us  today. 

I  believe  that  the  conflict  we  are 
facing  is  international  in  scope.  It  is 
clear.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  will  deal  in  tactics  or  whether  or 
not  we  will  deal  in  strategy  and  recog- 
nize what  is  at  stake  in  this  vote  now. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  1^.  Chairman, 
I  3rield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Coughlik]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  or  consistent  with 
the  historic  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  to  have  another  military  sur- 
rogate of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central 
America.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 

A  vote  for  nonmllitary  aid  to  those 
opposing  the  Sandlnista  regime  is  a 
calculated  yet  cautious  message  that 
the  United  States  deems  it  in  its  own 
best  interests,  and  those  of  its  neigh- 
bors, to  encourage  a  course  of  modera- 
tion through  negotiation  in  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  actively  supports 
the  Contadora  process  aimed  at 
achieving  a  political  solution  to  the 
situation  in  Central  America. 

Remember,  it  was  the  United  States 
that  tried  to  foster  good  relations 
when  the  Sandinistas  replaced  the  op- 
pressive Somoza  regime.  I  served  in 
Congress  and  supported  the  U.S.  co- 
sponsorship,  in  Jime  1079.  of  an  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  resolution 
calling  for  replacement  of  the  Somoza 
regime.  I  also  supported  authorization 
of  $118  million  In  bUateral  aid  to  the 
new  Sandinlsta  goverrunent,  far  more 
than  the  United  SUtes  supplied  to  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  region. 

In  turn,  the  Sandinlsta  National  Lib- 
eration Front  [PSLN]  pledged  that  it 
would  promote  political  pluralism,  a 
mixed  economy  and  a  nonallgned  for- 
eign policy. 

What  happened?  Within  a  week  of 
the  Sandlnista  victory  in  1979,  Cuba 
placed  about  100  military  advisers  and 
security  persormel  in  Nicaragua.  That 
number  has  now  grown  to  2,500-3,000, 
along  with  another  4,500  Cuban  spe- 
cialists, some  200  Soviet  and  East 
German  military  advisers,  and  another 
50  from  Libya  and  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization. 

Hardly  an  ideal  supporting  cast  for  a 
country  whose  government  is  intent 


upon  living  peacefully  with  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Long  before  any  armed  opposition 
arose,  Nicaragtian  active  duty  forces 
grew  to  more  than  60,000.  some  five 
times  the  size  of  Somoza's  national 
guard  even  at  its  peak.  The  Nicara- 
guan Army  is  supported  by  at  least  340 
Soviet-made  tanks  and  armored  vehi- 
cles, scores  of  artillery  pieces,  rocket 
launchers  and  dozens  of  helicopters, 
including  several  MI-24's,  the  Soviets* 
top-of-the-line  attack  gimshlp. 

In  short,  the  evidence  belies  claims 
of  nonbelligerence  and  friendship. 

Facts?  Sandlnista  leader  Daniel 
Ortega  made  regular  trips  to  Havana 
and  Moscow.  He  hosted  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  Mil  Huseln  Masari. 

In  Novemt>er  1980.  Sandlnista  securi- 
ty forces  gunned  down  Jorge  Salazar, 
the  vice-president  of  the  private  sector 
umbrella  group.  Supreme  Council  of 
Private  Enterprise.  In  November  1980 
and  again  in  March  1981  the  Sandinis- 
tas blocked  the  Nicaraguan  Democrat- 
ic Movement  Party  headed  by  former 
Sandlnista  Junta  member.  Alfonso 
Robelo,  from  holding  peaceful  rallies. 

E^arly  in  1981.  the  Sandinistas  arrest- 
ed the  president  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Jose 
Estebon  Gonzalez.  He  now  lives  In 
exile. 

Member  after  member  of  the  origi- 
nal Sandinlsta  Junta  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  other  Nlcaraguans,  mostly 
poor  peasants,  have  become  disillu- 
sioned by  broken  promises  and  denials 
of  Uberty. 

AU  of  this,  combined  with  evidence 
that  the  Sandinistas  were  materially 
aiding  the  Communist  guerrillas  in  E3 
Salvador,  hardly  depicts  the  PSLN 
government  of  Nicaragua  as  promot- 
ing political  pluralism,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  a  nonallgned  foreign  policy. 

There  are  many  well-meaning  Amer- 
icans who  have  visited  Nicaragua  and 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Sandl- 
nista government.  They  have  been 
shown  examples  of  progress  in  Nicara- 
gua—and there  have  been  improve- 
ments in  education  and  medical  care. 

These  well-meaning  Americans  cite 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Contras. 
There  have  indeed  been  excesses  on 
both  sides.  Yet,  to  paint  one  side  as 
white  and  the  other  black  is  to  ignore 
the  realities  of  Central  American  poli- 
tics and  governments. 

The  truth  in  Central  America  is  elu- 
sive and  hard  to  find.  But  there  is 
enough  truth  to  show  that  people 
suffer  from  government  oppression 
and  brutalities— whether  committed 
by  the  left  or  the  right. 

Somewhere  between  the  repression 
of  the  Somoclstas  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Sandinistas  lies  the  answer  to 
reasonable  government  for  Nicaragua. 

The  choices  for  the  United  SUtes  in 
Nicaragua  are  difficult.  I  voted  to  limit 
aid  to  the  Contras  to  himianitarian  as- 
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siftance,  and  to  embargo  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua II  negotiations  do  not  begin.  We 
are  still  Nicaragua's  largest  trading 
partner. 

That  seems  the  beat  solution  to 
keeping  the  pressure  on  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Oovemment  to  achieve  the 
bottom  line— a  less  militant  and  nona- 
ligned  Nicaragua.  The  next  step  now  is 
up  to  the  Ortega  regime. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUOHUN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MiCBZL]  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  he  advises: 

This  U  to  axlvtae  you  that  the  Asency  (or 
IntematlomU  Development  fully  lupports 
your  amendment  Houae  Joint  Reaolutlon 
239  to  permit  humanitarian  aaslatance  to 
the  democratic  opposition  In  Nlcarmgiia.  If 
your  amendment  la  enacted,  we  will  moire 
expedltloualy  to  assure  that  the  funds  au- 
thorised for  the  above  purpose  are  effective- 
ly and  properly  applied  for  humanitarian 
needs  In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Con- 


That  letter  is  signed  by  M.  Peter 
McPherson.  Administrator.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Brixn]. 

Mr.  O'BRIXN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to  get  a  biparti- 
san or  two-side-of-the-street  view  of 
this  thing,  the  Michel  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  food,  clothing  and 
medicine,  and  it  provides  no  arms.  It  is 
no  match  for  8.000  Cubans,  Russians, 
Bulgarians.  PLO.  and  Libyans.  It  has 
no  helicopters.  It  has  no  tanks,  it  has 
no  rockets,  it  has  no  missiles.  It  has  no 
antipersonnel  devices. 

With  respect  to  a  statement  made  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la  [Mr.  Wolf],  I  was  down  In  that 
country  some  0  or  7  years  ago.  I  had 
lunch  with  the  dictator.  I  have  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  military  hardware 
more  closely.  An  hour  later  I  had  a 
chance  to  visit  with  the  then  Bishop 
Bravo.  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  now  His 
Eminence,  Archdiocese  of  Central 
America.  And  he  had  no  stomach  for 
Somoza  any  more  than  he  does  for  the 
Sandinistas  now. 

And  let  me  comment  also  that  if  I 
am  concerned  about  the  conditions  In 
the  Diocese  of  New  York.  I  do  not  go 
to  Nicaragua  and  ask  that  bishop.  So 
O'Connor  ought  to  stay  out  of  that. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distlngxiished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lokxm]. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Michel  substitute  does  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  process  In  Central 
America.  Instead,  it  merely  continues 


aid  to  the  Contras  In  the  name  of  the 
'democratic  opposition." 

The  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl]  contains  no 
assurances  that  the  money  will  be 
used  to  end  the  killing  and  the  vio- 
lence, as  the  Hamilton  substitute  did. 
The  Michel  plan  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
flawed  administration  policy. 

Now.  initially,  a  Uttle  while  ago. 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  told  by  this  administration  that 
American  aid  was  needed  to  cut  off 
the  flow,  to  interdict  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  into  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador.  Later  we  learned  from  the 
same  administration  that  these  Con- 
tras that  we  were  to  aid  were  actively 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Sandlnista 
government. 

Now.  earlier  we  were  asked  to  trust 
the  word  of  the  President.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  trusting  the  word  of  the 
President,  because  we  do  know  the 
aims  of  this  President.  This  President 
is  the  one  who  has  indicated  that  he 
wants  to  overthrow  that  government. 
He  has  asked  for  arms  aid  time  and 
time  again  for  that  purpose.  Although 
we  may  respect  these  alms,  we  dis- 
agree and  we  disagree  strongly. 

By  contrast,  the  Hamilton  proposal 
which  we  adopted  earlier  offers  the 
Sandinistas  the  Incentive  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  leading  to  peace 
negotiations  by  withholding  aid.  The 
Michel  amendment  contains  none  of 
these  assurances,  contains  none  of 
these  caveats.  It  does  not  contain  the 
carrot  and  the  stick  approach,  the  ap- 
proach of  diplomacy,  the  carrot  and 
the  stick  which  shows  the  clear  con- 
gressional concern  In  the  Hamilton 
substitute  about  the  Sandinistas'  links 
to  Cuba  and  would  penalise  any  viola- 
tion of  human  rights. 

I  suggest  we  stick  with  the  Hamilton 
substitute.       

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penzuylvanla  [Mr.  Rrrm]. 
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Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  clear  about 
what  the  impact  of  a  lou  of  this 
Michel  resolution  means.  It  means  be- 
trayal. It  means  that  we  betray  men 
whonl  we  supported;  put  in  the  field  to 
fight,  perhaps  to  die,  for  ideals  which 
we  hold  dear  ourselves. 

We  also  betray  freedom  fighters  ev- 
erywhere who  are  watching  this  vote 
carefully:  we  betray  those  fighting  in 
Afghanistan,  under  Son  Sann  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  in  Africa.  The  whole  world 
Is  watching  this  vote,  and  in  particular 
they  are  watching  this  vote  in  Moacow 
and  in  Castro's  Cuba. 

A  central  fact  of  our  time  is  that 
men  and  women  have  taken  up  arms 
against  Communist  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. It  is  our  obligation  to  be  on 


their  side.  Pulling  the  rug  out  from 
just  such  people  in  Nicaragua,  those 
people  who  hold  the  same  Ideals,  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  freedom  fighters 
everywhere. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  RoKxn]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  we  have 
the  stomach  for  these  kinds  of  deci- 
sions in  the  House.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  have  enjoyed 
my  4  years  and  3  or  4  months  here;  I 
know  I  have  got  a  lot  to  leam,  but  it 
seems  that  these  are  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  decisions  for  us  when  the 
choices  are  not  clear  to  some  of  our 
colleagues. 

Now,  to  me,  omybe  it  la  because  I  am 
of  different  or  maybe  a  more  simple 
mind,  but  the  choices  are  clear  here 
today.  If  we  leave  our  work  down  with 
only  the  Hamilton  amendment,  we 
have  done  nothing.  If  we  end  our  day 
leaving  passed  only  the  Hamilton 
amendment,  we  have  done  nothing. 
Oh.  we  have  created  a  new  welfare 
program.  We  have  created  a  new 
Amtrak  program:  we  pay  people  to 
leave  Nicaragua. 

It  Is  fluff  and  huff  and  puif  and 
there  Is  no  teeth  to  it.  Hamilton  Is 
without  gums;  forget  the  teeth.  If  we 
stick  with  Barnes-Hamilton,  we  do 
nothing  for  the  freedom  fighters,  not 
even  medicine.  It  prohibits  aid  inside 
Nicaragua  to  those  who  believe  in  free- 
dom. 

It  is  not  right,  it  Is  not  right.  If  we 
leave  our  work  done  with  that,  we 
have  taken  a  step  backward.  I  think 
that  Jaxi  Pickli  said  it  as  well  as 
anyone:  We  must  keep  the  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas.  We  decided  to  send  no 
weapons,  no  bullets,  no  guns,  no 
bombs:  but  If  we  want  to  keep  the 
pressure,  allow  through  the  Michel 
amendment,  the  money  to  be  spent  to 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives  and  fight  for  freedom. 

We  had  a  speaker  here  early  today 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  say  that  there 
is  no  comparison  with  the  men  of  the 
Contras  and  what  is  happening  In  Af- 
ghanistan. There  Is  a  direct  compari- 
son, a  direct  comparison.  In  Afghani- 
stan, the  Soviet  Union  has  directly  In- 
vaded a  nation,  directly.  The  response 
there  by  those  who  believe  in  freedom 
more  important  than  their  lives  was  to 
fight. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened. The  Soviet  Union  with  their 
slave  and  captive  states,  circumvented 
and  thwarted  their  own  revolution.  It 
is  the  people  of  Nicaragua  who  are 
asking  for  this  help.  You  know,  the 
problems  in  Nicaragua  are  not  the 
fault  of  America.  I  stand  here  and 
reject  the  notion  that  Nicaragua  is 
America's  fault;  it  is  not  unless  today 
we  leave  here  only  doing  Hamilton. 


Because  if  we  do  that,  we  have  done 
nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  BARNES.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2H  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Nicaragua;  my  second  trip 
down  there.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  no  people  down  there 
with  white  hats.  Neither  the  Contras 
nor  the  Sandinistas  are  repositories  of 
virtue.  Neither  one  are  the  reincarna- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  Order  as  some- 
times depicted  by  their  supporters  or 
others. 

But  to  call  the  Contras  freedom 
fighters  and  to  equate  them  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  or  the  French  Re- 
sistance fighters  Is  going  too  far.  I 
refer  to  a  Newsweek  article  of  April  29, 
1985,  which  many  of  you  have  seen.  If 
you  have  not,  I  urge  you  to.  It  shows 
firsthand  an  eyewitness  account  pho- 
tograph of  a  cold-blooded  murder  by 
the  Contras  of  a  totally  unarmed  civil- 
ian who  Is  lying  passively.  His  throat  Is 
cut  on  camera.  That  is  a  freedom 
fighter.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  to 
admit  that  the  people  we  are  support- 
ing down  there  are  committing  some 
very  serious  atrocities. 

Now,  the  question  Is  do  we  keep  on 
supporting  them  logically,  militarily 
or  any  other  way?  We  have  put  our- 
selves in  a  terrible  box  as  a  nation  be- 
cause we  have  created  them.  Now  do 
we  walk  away  from  them  or  do  we 
keep  them  going? 

We  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  I 
think  it  is  better  to  cut  thoae  mistakes. 
face  the  facU,  as  General  Gorman 
says,  we  cannot  win  with  this  group 
militarily.  We  are  losing  a  lot  of 
ground  politically  In  the  region,  and 
we  had  better  cut  our  losses,  as  painful 
as  that  Is  going  to  be. 

Finally  I  would  make  the  point  that 
we  have  not  done  nothing  with  the 
Hamllton-Bames  measure.  One  of  the 
points  the  Klaitoger  Commission  made 
again  and  again,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  on  that  side  that  read  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report  and  sup- 
port the  conclusions,  the  Kissinger 
Commission  said  that  unilateralism  Is 
extremely  dangerous  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  dancer  is  unilateralism  in 
Central  America,  the  most  dangerous 
pitfall  to  avoid  at  all  costs. 

The  Hamllton-Bames  measure  gives 
the  explicit  stamp  of  approval  of  this 
Congress  to  multilateralism.  It  signals 
that  we  want  the  Contadoras  to  work 
on  the  problem.  Almost  unheard  of  in 
Latin  America  is  four  democracies  get- 
ting together  to  try  to  solve  a  regional 
problem.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity; 
I  urge  you  not  to  walk  away  from  that 
measure. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
latest  debate  on  aid  to  Nicaragiian 
Contras  is  perhaps  the  most  frustrat- 
ing 80  far.  We  have  run  out  of  good  al- 


ternatives. We  are  left  only  with  ones 
which  do  not  seem  to  offer  promise  of 
effectiveness. 

I  fear  that  Nicaragiia  will  continue 
to  be  a  bad  influence  in  the  region  and 
pursue  objectionable  internal  policies. 
After  listening  to  the  debate  yester- 
day, my  guess  is  that  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Sandlnista  government, 
and  calling  for  major  changes  in  their 
policies,  would  pass  by  a  wide  margin. 
Our  problem  is  that  none  of  the  pro- 
posals offers  hope  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  They  will  bear  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  repression  no  matter  what 
we  do. 

Congressman  Edward  Bolahd,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  author  of  the 
Boland  amendment  cutting  off  Contra 
aid  last  year,  made  the  point  clearly  in 
yesterday's  debate.  While  he  opposes 
military  aid  to  Contras,  as  do  I  at  this 
point,  he  too  l>elieves  the  Sandinistas 
are  not  a  positive  influence.  Speaking 
of  events  in  Nicaragua  during  his 
tentire  as  Intelligence  chairman,  he 
said: 

The  facts  were  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  was  providing  arms,  ammunition, 
communlcatlona.  logistics,  trabiing  and  mfe 
haven  to  insurgenta  attempting  to  topple 
the  Oovemment  of  EH  Salvador.  The  facta 
were  that  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  was 
on  a  Marxist-Leninist  drift.  The  facts  were 
that  the  Cubans  tiad  a  large  presence  in 
Nicaragua  and  a  great  deal  of  Influence 
witliin  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment.  The 
facU  were  that  there  was  a  military  buildup 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  problem  Is  that  governments 
like  Nicaragua's  tend  not  to  be 
changed  by  congressional  resolutions. 
The  Sandinistas  have  made  It  clear 
that  they  will  not  negotiate  with  Con- 
tras. They  will  not  even  negotiate  with 
former  members  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, who  happen  to  disagree  with 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  alternatives 
look  equally  bad.  The  Contadora  na- 
tions and  their  objectives  are  laudable. 
But  they  have  no  teeth  nor  enforce- 
ment procedures.  The  United  SUtes 
cannot  force  Nicaragua  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith.  Neither  can  the  Contadora 
nations,  or  the  OA8. 

I  don't  think  the  Contras  have  suc- 
ceeded, nor  can  they  succeed,  either  in 
offering  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
Sandinistas,  or  in  forcing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  make  the  minimum  necessary 
policy  chuiges.  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
idea  of  continung  to  support  a  covert 
military  effort  against  a  government 
we  still  recognize,  eipecially  where  the 
effort  has  not  worked. 

Trade  sanctions  usually  falL  Al- 
though the  United  SUtes  is  the  larg- 
est trading  partner  for  Nicaragua,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  UJS.  trade  sanc- 
tions alone  can  do  the  job. 

Some  say  that  if  we  only  understood 
the  Sandinistas,  and  tried  to  be  friends 
with  them,  they  would  mend  their 
ways.  That,  too,  seems  naive  in  view  of 


our  past  experiences.  From  July  1979 
through  mid-1981,  we  provided  Nicara- 
gua $120  million  in  aid— more  than 
that  offered  by  any  other  nation.  We 
gave  more  aid  and  credit  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  those  2  years  than  we  gave 
Somoca  in  the  previous  19  years.  We 
offered  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

All  that  happened  was  that  many  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, those  not  a  part  of  the  hardest 
line  Sandlnista  view,  were  forced  out 
of  the  Government.  The  Sandinistas, 
during  that  period,  built  their  armed 
forces  to  be  the  largest  in  Central 
America.  They  built  political  block 
groups  to  exert  control  over  jobs,  mar- 
kets, and  opportunity.  They  national- 
ized industry. 

Congress  is  left  with  no  good  alter- 
natives. Congress  isn't  in  a  position  to 
develop  and  implement  policy.  Only 
the  President  can  do  so.  All  Congress 
can  do  is  to  frame  some  options.  It  can 
rule  out  some  options.  It  can  endorse 
others,  but  cannot  make  them  policy. 

The  President's  proposal  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  military  support  for 
Contras.  That's  why  I  voted  against  it 
The  Barnes/Hamilton  amendment,  I 
feel,  is  all  carrot  and  no  stick.  It  does 
offer  the  possibility  of  trade  sanctions, 
but  here  the  Michel  amendment  is  a 
little  better.  I  also  don't  want  to  dis- 
tribute aid  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  has  some 
useful  functions,  but  it  is  the  world's 
worst  distributor  of  aid  monej^. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  Michel 
amendment  Is  the  least  bad  of  the 
series  of  Imperfect  alternatives.  It  says 
that  negotiations  should  be  pursued. 
Though  I  have  no  great  hopes  for  ne- 
gotiations success,  we  ought  to  try  as 
best  we  can. 

The  Michel  amendment  says  we 
should  consider  trade  sanctions  if  the 
Sandinistas  do  not  consider  negotia- 
tions. Though  I  dislike  trade  sanctions 
as  a  rule,  they  are  a  last  resort  to  be 
used  when  other  means  fail.  That  is 
where  we  are  now.  Moreover,  they 
seem  to  be  about  the  only  unused  tool 
Congress  can  use  to  encourage  Nlcara- 
guan seriousness  in  negotiations. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that  we 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion and  contribution  of  the  Contras. 
We  have  an  obligation  not  to  cut  them 
off  abruptly.  We  ought  to  help  them 
end  military  activities.  The  Michel 
amendment  is  not  a  means  to  keep 
them  alive.  To  me.  It  is  a  means  to 
phase  them  out.  Though  we  cannot 
outlaw  the  Contras.  we  can  and  should 
withdraw  military  support. 

In  the  end,  this  vote  says  that  the 
President's  alternative  Is  not  good 
enough.  His  suggestions,  and  those 
made  by  Congress,  in  my  Judgment, 
are  inadequate  to  change  Nlcaraguan 
intransigence. 

The  United  States  cannot  Ignore 
Nicaragua.  Likewise,  we  ought  not  con- 
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tinue  support  for  a  military  effort  that 
offers  us  nothing  better.  We  need  a 
new  course.  Only  the  President  can 
provide  that  new  direction.* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
difference  between  the  two  proposals 
before  us  today  Is  simple:  The  first 
makes  the  United  States  a  power  for 
peace  In  the  region.  The  substitute 
will  make  us  the  quartermaster  corps 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

The  first  resolution.  Just  passed,  pro- 
vides true  refugees  with  true  humani- 
tarian assistance.  The  substitute  gives 
the  Contras  boots,  rations,  and  other 
military  assistance — everything  an 
army  needs  save  for  weapons.  They 
can  get  those  elsewhere  with  the 
money  they  save. 

The  argument  that  somehow  our 
Nation  will  have  "clean  hands"  by 
giving  Contras  only  the  so-called  hu- 
manitarian aid  Just  won't  wash.  The 
bottom  line  is  still  military  support — 
whether  you  are  the  quartermaster 
corps  or  the  ordnance  corps. 

What  sort  of  humanitarian  aid  can 
we  expect  from  this  administration? 
With  its  track  record,  you  will  see  hu- 
manitarian aid  that  includes  helicop- 
ters outfitted  for  the  medical  evacu- 
ation of  soldiers.  Never  mind  that  the 
helicopters  may  be  outfitted  with 
rocket  pods  purchased  from  another 
source.  When  the  press  reports  on 
such  actions  appear,  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  administration  will  shrug  its 
shoulders  and  say.  "We  have  no  con- 
trol over  what  they  do." 

Today,  my  colleagues,  we  can  control 
what  happens.  Reject  this  substitute 
as  last  night  we  rejected  the  meastire 
that  spawned  it.« 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today's  debate  has  once  again  high- 
lighted the  problems  endemic  to  this 
body's  exploratory  process—a  process 
which  often  leads  us  to  be  too  preoccu- 
pied with  the  "how."  "where."  and 
"what"  rather  than  the  "why."  This  is 
understandable.  It  is  easy  to  focus  at- 
tention on  Contra  human  rights 
abuses.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  dwell 
on  the  systemic  oppression  which  has 
come  to  permeate  Nicaraguan  socie- 
ty—an oppression  which  has  provided 
the  fertile  ground  from  which  the 
Contras  have  spawned. 

The  Sandinistas  have  betrayed  their 
own  revolution.  They  have  betrayed 
their  supporters  at  home.  They  have 
betrayed  their  supporters  abroad. 
Most  of  all,  they  have  betrayed  them- 
selves. 

The  Sandlnista  dictatorship  Is  a  to- 
talitarian state,  and  it  has  done  what 
all  totalitarian  states  do:  it  has  stifled 
both  democracy  and  those  who  so  ably 
uphold  its  values— the  press,  the 
church,  and  ultimately  the  voters. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  isn't 
America's  problem.  Why  should  It 
matter  if  Nicaragua  is  a  totalitarian 
state?  Well,  this  seems  to  beg  the 
question.  Free  elections,  I've  been  told. 


are  a  rare  commodity  in  totalitarian 
states.  Dissent  is  a  precarious  occupa- 
tion. Ask  Mr.  Castro's  political  oppo- 
nents what  they  think  about  Cuban 
political  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  democratic  states  do 
not  attack  their  neighbors.  Democratic 
states  do  not  readily  carry  out  war. 
Democratic  states,  as  we  well  know, 
are  reluctant  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  arms.  In  short,  democratic 
states  are  not,  nor  will  they  ever  be  a 
threat  to  the  free  world. 

The  Contras  are  not  angels.  There 
are  certainly  objectionable  elements 
among  their  ranks.  But  as  Winston 
Churchill  once  said:  "Democracy  Is  the 
worst  system  In  the  world  except  for 
all  of  the  others."  For  all  of  their 
faults,  the  Contras  are  far  preferable 
to  the  alternative— the  alternative  of 
millions  of  "foot  people"  fleeing  possi- 
ble totalitarian  states  in  Central 
America,  the  alternative  of  our  bor- 
ders being  overrun  by  millions  of 
hungry  refugees  who  only  desire  to 
live  in  peace,  and  the  alternative  of 
Soviets  satellite  governments  sitting 
astride  the  Rio  Orande. 

Closing  our  eyes  and  wishing  the 
threat  away  may  temporarily  work  in 
Afghanistan,  but  to  abrogate  our  duty 
here  in  our  own  backyard  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  future  of  a  nation 
such  as  ours. 

Vote  to  aid  the  Contras.* 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  initially  voted  for  the  Hamil- 
ton substitute  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  247,  I  cannot  in  good 
faith  support  the  final  passage  of  this 
resolution.  I  agree  with  the  principles 
offered  by  Representative  Hamilton's 
substitute  amendment  prohibiting  aid 
to  the  Contras,  yet  providing  both  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  support  for  the  re- 
gional peace  negotiations.  However, 
last  night,  the  Senate  passed  Its  own 
version  of  this  resolution,  and  agreed 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  re- 
quest to  give  the  Contras  $14  million 
in  aid  to  continue  the  covert  war  in 
Nicaragua.  Our  two  resolutions  are  at 
opposite  ends,  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  compromise  can  be  reached  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sions that  will  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  end  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence In  Nicaragua  and  achieve  our 
common  goals  of  peace,  internal  recon- 
ciliation, regional  security,  and  democ- 
racy. I  am,  therefore,  voting  against 
this  resolution. 

Our  decision  whether  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Contras  will  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  shape  and  di- 
rection of  our  foreign  policy  not  only 
in  Nicaragua  and  Central  America  but 
throughout  the  world.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  only  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  regional  negotiations  in- 
volving the  Sandinistas,  the  Contadora 
countries  and  the  United  States,  can  a 
peaceful  solution  be  found  to  end  the 
raging  conflict  in  Nicaragua  that  has 


destroyed  thousands  of  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children. 

Last  night.  I  voted  against  House 
Joint  Resolution  239.  which  would 
fund  the  Contras.  encourage  covert  ac- 
tivity aimed  at  overthrowing  the  San- 
dlnista government  and  undermine 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  region. 
I  also  voted  against  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
MiCHXL  that  provides  $14  million  in  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras,  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  We  should  have 
learned  from  our  painful  experiences 
in  Vietnam— American  expansionism 
will  not  bring  peace  or  an  end  to  the 
undeclared  war  in  Nicaragiia. 

Even  if  the  United  States  could  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas  by  funding  the 
Contras,  America's  credibility  and  re- 
solve for  democratic  principles  would 
be  forever  compromised  in  the  eyes  of 
our  allies  throughout  the  world. 

Even  If  the  Reagan  administration 
could  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  Contras  were,  indeed,  free- 
dom fighters  who  are  risking  their 
lives  to  defeat  communism  and  install 
democracy  In  Nicaragua,  rather  than  a 
band  of  terrorists  and  international 
criminals,  still  the  United  States 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  The 
administration  is  fomenting  political 
instability,  rather  than  seeking  peace- 
ful means  to  the  end  of  respect  for 
human  rights,  democracy,  and  coop- 
eration in  the  region. 

Even  if  the  administration  demon- 
strated that  Nicaragua  and  the  Mana- 
gua regime  is  a  threat  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  not  Justify  these  ac- 
tions which  are  clearly  seen  as  illegal 
and  Immoral  in  the  world  conununlty 
and  the  World  Court. 

The  Reagan  administration  claims 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  coimtries.  but  seeks  an  in- 
volvement which  is  neither  Justifiable 
or  realistic  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  If  we  truly 
wish  to  promote  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  freedom,  we  must  use  the  weapons 
of  diplomacy,  dialog,  and  political  de- 
termination, not  the  hired  guns  of  the 
Contras. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues— and 
hundreds  of  constituents  who  have 
written  to  me  in  recent  months— that 
resuming  aid  to  the  Contras  will  sabo- 
tage any  chance  of  peacefully  resolv- 
ing the  conflict  in  Nicaragua:  will  pro- 
long suffering  and  bloodshed:  and  will 
serve  to  strengthen,  rather  than 
weaken  the  worst  elements  of  the  San- 
dlnista regime. 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rise  and  say  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  Michel  amendment. 

After  lengthy  deliberation.  I  have 
concluded  that  adoption  of  Represent- 
ative Michel's  proposal  to  provide  $14 
million  in  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposition 
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during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1985  is  the  best  action  for  this  House 
to  take  today. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  trend  in 
Nicaragua  toward  a  centrally  con- 
trolled one  party  state  dominated  by 
the  avowedly  Marxist-Leninist  Sandl- 
nista National  Directorate;  and  in 
light  of  the  heavy  and  expanding 
Soviet-Cuban  military  presence  in 
Nicaragua:  and  considering  the  docu- 
mented aid  being  provided  to  Marxist 
guerrillas  In  neighboring  states  by  the 
Sandlnista  government;  we  must  take 
action  to  maintain  pressure  on  FSLN 
leadership. 

The  Sandlnista  National  Directorate 
has  betrayed  the  promise  of  a  demo- 
cratic revolution  in  Nicaragua.  The 
FSLN  has  refused  to  honor  the  prom- 
ises to  institute  free  elections,  political 
pluralism,  a  mixed  economy  and  non- 
aligned  foreign  policy  which  were 
made  in  1979  in  return  for  OAS  recog- 
nition. Many  of  the  former  Sandlnista 
leaders  have  gone  into  exUe  to  Join  the 
Contra  forces.  Over  120.000  people 
have  fled  the  country,  driven  by  the 
totalitarian  turn  the  Sandinistas  have 
taken.  Many  sectors  of  the  population 
are  discontent  and  object  to  the  meth- 
ods and  goals  of  the  present  FSLN 
leadership.  The  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  is  fighting  for  the  origi- 
nal democratic  goals  of  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution.  The  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition  is  the  only  force 
actively  opposing  a  complete  consoli- 
dation of  FSLN  control  over  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  has 
strategic,  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  in  assuring  a  stable, 
democratic  Central  America.  These 
vital  interests  would  be  in  Jeopardy  if 
a  Soviet  base  of  operations  is  estab- 
lished In  Nicaragua.  By  combating  a 
regime  that  moves  ever  closer  to  Cuba 
and  to  the  U.S.S.R..  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition  has  furthered 
American  interests  in  the  region. 

The  Michel  amendment  is  a  compro- 
mise proposal.  It  provides  for  direct 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  opposition 
forces,  demonstrating  our  continued 
support  for  their  efforts  to  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  honor  their  original 
democratic  promises.  Yet,  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  arms,  munitions  or  weapons  of 
war,  thus  alerting  the  Contras  to  oiu- 
reservation  about  the  questionable 
methods  which  certain  of  their  mem- 
bers have  used  in  pursuing  their  laud- 
able aims.  The  Michel  amendment  Is  a 
balanced  proposal  which  indicates 
both  our  willingness  to  pursue  any 
Sandlnista  proposals  for  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic opposition,  and  our  determina- 
tion to  take  steps,  Including  a  possible 
embargo  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  If  the  Sandinis- 
tas continue  on  their  present  alarming 
course.* 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  BARmu]  how 
many  speakers  he  has  left:  we  are  get- 
ting toward  the  end. 

lAx.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  is  left,  please? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtikld]  has 
7  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  BAitms]  has 
6V4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  three  very  brief  speakers. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  go  ahead  with  those,  we 
will  wind  up  with  one.  our  final  speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  nilnoLs.  [Mr. 
Michsl]. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  Michel  Just  as  we 
accepted  the  Hamilton  amendment.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  is  a  prelude  to  our 
own  direct  military  involvement.  We 
have  indirectly  funded  these  individ- 
uals which  is.  In  a  sense,  against  the 
spirit  of  American  law.  This  is  a  prel- 
ude. I  find  it  interesting  that  many  in 
this  body  who  are  among  the  most 
vocal  about  our  military  involvement 
have  never  served  in  the  military.  Not 
all,  but  many  who  are  among  the  most 
vocal,  to  get  us  Involved  in  the  mili- 
tary situations  of  Nicaragua  have 
never  served. 

I  necessarily  do  not  believe  that  the 
Michel  amendment  is  the  solution. 

a  1830 

I  want  to  say  this  as  well.  I  have 
found  it  very  disparaging  concerning 
the  very  negative  remarks  made  about 
the  American  religious  clergy  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Michel  amendment  and 
who  are  trying  to  set  the  tone  of  our 
own  moral  Involvement  throughout 
the  world.  I,  for  one.  am  very  grateful 
to  the  ministers  and  rabbis  and  priests 
and  nuns  and  lay  people  who  have 
thought  enough  of  their  moral  respon- 
siblity  to  take  a  bold  stand  on  this.  I, 
for  one,  am  glad  for  their  instruction. 

I  hope  that  we  solidly  reject  the 
Michel  amendment,  which  is  a  prelude 
to  direct  military  involvement.  Just  as 
our  beginnings  in  Vietnam  were  a  pre- 
lude to  losing  more  than  60,000  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  in  that  terrible 
war. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowlsr]. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  at  the  end  of  this  debate  I 
Just  want  to  say  that  I  am  more  opti- 
mistic than  many  of  the  speakers  that 
we  have  heard  in  this  2  days. 


We  see  some  flourishing  of  capital- 
ism in  Communist  China.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev in  the  Soviet  Union  today  opened 
some  doors  to  capitalistic  develop- 
ment. Albania,  a  former  enemy.  Is  now 
dealing  with  the  White  House.  Algeria, 
a  former  enemy,  is  now  dealing  with 
the  White  House.  Somalia,  a  former 
enemy,  is  now  dealing  with  the  White 
House  and  we  are  offering  to  send 
arms. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  Just  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  one  of  the  mistakes 
that  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  believe  that  has  been  made  by 
our  country  is  to  use  the  CIA  in  a  po- 
litical role  in  Central  America.  Wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  ultimately  a  success  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  We  all  hope  it 
will  be.  regardless  of  how  we  vote.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  polltlcallzatlon 
of  the  CIA  in  a  war  role  has  hurt  our 
clandestine  collection  activity  and 
made  its  activity  suspicious. 

I  ask  you  only  one  thing:  The  Michel 
substitute  would  call  into  question  the 
role  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  has  never  before 
in  this  countiT  been  politicized.  It  has 
never  been  questioned  as  an  instru- 
ment of  covert  activity  or  wartime 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  regardless  of  how  you  feel 
about  the  ultimate  outcome  of  our  Na- 
tion's goals  in  Central  America,  to 
compromise  another  institution  of  our 
Government  that  has  never  been  sub- 
ject to  compromise  before  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Give  the  Hamilton  approach  the  6 
months  to  see  if  we  can  succeed.  If  we 
do  not.  then  strong  measures  can  be 
taken  and  strong  measures  will  be 
taken. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  very 
quickly  some.  I  think,  key  points  that 
have  already  been  discussed  in  this 
debate  before  we  go  to  the  vote. 

First  of  all.  the  argimient  is  made 
that  what  we  are  voting  on  is  humani- 
tarian aid.  That  Is  a  misnomer.  We  are 
voting  on  logistical  support  for  an 
army.  In  any  other  circumstances,  this 
would  be  called  military  assistance. 
When  we  vote  our  defense  budget,  we 
do  not  call  part  of  it  humanitarian  aid 
to  our  army  and  the  other  part  of  it 
military.  It  is  all  military,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  voting  on  here. 

If  you  voted  last  night  against  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras,  the  consistent. 
dear  vote  would  be  now  to  vote 
against  this  military  aid.  and  we  do 
not  even  know  what  it  is,  because  ear- 
lier during  the  discussion  one  of  our 
colleagues  asked  the  authors  of  this 
proposal.  "What  is  the  military  aid? 
Does  it  Include  airplanes,  helicopters, 
uniforms,  construction  equipment, 
trucks,  helmets,  dyHamlte?"  And  we 
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were  told  they  did  not  know  what  It 
included.  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  Is  the  gentleman  asking  me  that 
question? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Tou  know  that  is  just 
absolutely  a  falsehood  and  trying  to 
characterize  my  amendment  as  the 
same  language  as  yesterday's,  which 
admittedly  was  for  military  and  para- 
military equipment,  is  not  the  case 
today,  and  it  is  a  bald-faced  lie  to  char- 
acterize it  this  way. 

Mr.  BARNES.  The  leader  accuses  me 
of  lying.  Let  me  say  to  the  leader,  the 
leader  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BRooiinzLD]  whether  or  not  these 
items  were  included  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  we  were  told  that  we 
had  to  accept  the  word  of  various 
people,  but  the  amendment  did  not 
specifically  prohibit  these  actions. 
"That  was  the  response  that  we  were 
given  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  suggested  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  of  last  year  con- 
tains language  drafted  by  Mr.  Bolaitd 
that  still  is  operative,  is  not  amended 
by  the  Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  BARNES.  But  that  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HYDE  Sir,  it  is  the  law,  and 
this  does  not  amend  that,  and  it  for- 
bids any  military  or  paramilitary  aid 
going  into  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BARNES.  It  prohibits  every- 
thing but  logistical  support  to  the 
Contras.  We  did  have  a  discussion  on 
this  earlier.  We  do  not  have  time  for  it 
now. 

But  I  say  to  the  distinguished  leader 
that  there  was  no  desire  to  misrepre- 
sent. What  I  stated  was  what  was 
stated  earlier  during  the  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barnks]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Michel-Broom- 
field  approach  will  be  a  step  toward 
peace. 

The  proposfd  before  us  permits  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  provide  $14  million  in  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  opposition.  This  pro- 
posal also  urges  the  President  to 
impose  an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Nicaragua  as  one  sanction  which  could 
be  used  If  Managua  continues  on  its 
current  path.  This  would  be  done  If 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  falls  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  demo- 
cratic opposition. 


This  amendment  gives  humanitarian 
support  to  the  democratic  forces  in 
Nicaragua.  This  Lb  the  leut  we  can  do 
for  a  group  of  men  who  relied  on 
American  constancy  in  this  struggle. 
No  arms  would  be  provided  under  this 
program.  This  amendment  provides  a 
real  incentive  for  the  Sandinistas  to 
seriously  search  for  peace  in  the 
region. 

America  must  press  the  Sandinistas 
to  modify  their  behavior.  Democracy 
doesn't  need  a  congressionally  imposed 
setback  in  that  nearby  region.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  re- 
sponsible approach  to  solving  the 
problems  in  our  backyard,  and  help 
democracy  in  the  region. 

As  the  President  Indicated  in  his 
letter  today  to  Mr.  Michzl,  the  Michel 
amendment  would  give  peace  a 
chance.  Let's  support  the  Michel 
amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Chairman,  to  compliment 
you  on  your  fair  and  evenhandedness 
in  handling  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  what  I  think  has  been  a 
very  excellent  debate,  and  I  can  assure 
you  we  on  this  side  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  appre- 
ciates all  the  compliments  he  can  get. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  now  to  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  minori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MiCHKi.]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Baritks]  would  like  to  have  a 
minute  to  make  a  point,  I  would  be 
happy  to  shield  him  a  minute  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  regret 
that  the  leader  was  not  on  the  floor 
during  the  earlier  discussion  and  felt 
that  I  was  somehow  representing  his 
amendment. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  de- 
scribe the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  earlier  in  the  leader's  absence, 
during  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Items  that  I  just  listed  could.  In 
fact,  be  provided  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  That  was  the  dis- 
cussion that  was  had  earlier.  I  was  not 
trying  to  represent  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  was  simply  trjring  to 
represent  the  discussion  that  had 
taken  place  earlier.  As  we  have  just 
been  reminded  by  staff,  this  is  new 
money  through  AID.  and  the  other  re- 
strictions that  applied  to  the  funds 
that  went  through  the  intelligence 
process  would  not  apply  to  this  fund- 
ing. So  only  those  items  on  the  muni- 
tions list,  bullets,  and  so  on.  would  be 
restricted. 

So  we  would  be  able  to  provide, 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment,  as 
it  has  been  explained  to  me  and  as  was 
discussed  earlier  during  the  debate, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  logistical 
support  that  Is  nonlethal. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  It  all  depends  on  the 
characterization  of  what  humanitari- 
an assistance  is.  But  let  me  say  to  our 
membership  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  is  pending  was  not 
written  by  anybody  other  than  those 
of  us  in  the  office,  without  administra- 
tion assistance. 

You  all  know  yesterday  we  had  a 
completely  different  tenor  of  amend- 
ment that  was  before  us,  and  I  out- 
lined to  the  membership  of  this  House 
under  the  restrictions  which  were  im- 
posed upon  me  to  write  that  language 
in  that  form,  which  was  military  and 
paramilitary.  I  recognize,  as  you  all 
know  through  public  statements  I 
have  made,  that  the  administration, 
that  that,  as  such,  would  not  fly  in 
this  House,  and  recognizing  that  we 
needed  some  give,  this  is  the  kind  of 
language  we  came  up  with,  which  is 
talking  about  humanitarian  assistance. 

If   I   might   refer   to  several   para- 
graphs  of   the   President's   letter   to 
both  the  Speaker  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  imder  today's  date: 
Thk  Wmrc  Houss, 
Washington,  AprU  24.  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Null.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Hovte  of  Rejtreientatlvea. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAK  Mm.  SrsAxm:  I  announced  on  Aprfl  4 
a  propooal  to  promote  peace  In  Central 
America  by  fostering  a  dialogue  between  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  the  demo- 
cratic reslBtance.  accompanied  by  a  ceasefire 
In  the  conflict  between  them.  My  proposal 
was  intended,  in  the  words  of  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  agreed  to  by  Nica- 
ragua and  its  neighbors,  "to  promote  na- 
tional reconciliation  efforts  .  .  ..  with  a  view 
to  fostering  participation  in  democratic  po- 
litical processes  in  accordance  with  the 
law." 

Since  April  4.  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
many  fruitful  exchanges  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  encouraged  by  these  dis- 
cussions, which  have  shown  that  a  broad 
consensus  exists  on  the  need  for  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  an  essential  aspect  of  achieving 
peace  in  Central  America. 

Today  the  House  will  vote  on  competing 
proposals  on  how  to  proceed  with  our  policy 
in  Central  America.  The  choice  to  be  made 
is  a  fundamental  one  that  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  prospects  for  democracy,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  peace  In  this  vital 
region. 

The  proposal  to  t>e  offered  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  would  divert  fiuds  from 
existing  economic  assistance  and  refugee  ac- 
counts (or  humanitarian  assistance  to  refu- 
gees outside  Nicaragua  and  for  the  expenses 
of  implementing  an  eventual  Contadora 
agreement.  Members  of  Congress  should  t>e 
under  no  Illusion  about  this  proposal.  Its 
adoption  would  damage  our  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy  Interests.  By  providing 
a  fln&nclai  inducement  for  members  of  the 
resistance  to  leave  Nicaragua  and  become 
refugees  in  other  countries,  it  relieves  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  increases  the  burdens  imposed  on 
the  neighboring  democracies.  As  a  result, 
fragile  democracies  would  be  weakened, 
their  economic  recovery  would  be  stalled. 


their  security  would  be  diminished— and  the 
civU  war  In  Nicaragua  would  go  on. 

The  other  proposal  before  the  House,  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Michel,  would  appropriate 
$14  million  in  new  funds  to  enable  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  (or  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  opposition.  This  alterna- 
tive meets  most  o(  the  objectives  In  my 
eflort  to  promote  a  dialogue  within  Nicara- 
gua which  regional  leaders  have  recognized 
is  essential  (or  peace  in  Central  America. 
Rather  than  abandon  the  opposition,  the 
Michel  proposal  would  help  to  sustain  it, 
giving  peace  a  chance. 

I(  Congress  approves  $14  million  for  as- 
sistance during  the  current  fiscal  year,  no 
other  U.S.  Govertunent  funds  would  be 
spent  (or  such  material  assistance  to  the 
armed  democratic  resistance.  I  will  personal- 
ly establish  thorough  procedures  (or  the  de- 
tailed management  and  accountability  of 
the  program  in  order  to  assure  that  these 
limitations  on  both  the  nature  and  amount 
of  U.S.  assistance  are  scrupulously  observed. 

I  recognize  the  Importance  some  members 
have  attached  to  bilateral  talks  with  the 
Oovemment  o(  Nicaragua.  I  am  instructing 
my  represenUtives  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  In 
their  talks,  the  U.S.  representative  will 
press  (or  a  ceasedre  as  well  as  a  church-me- 
diated dialogue  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  united  democratic  opiMJsition.  I  must 
emphasize,  however,  that  such  bilateral 
talks  must  be  in  support  o(  the  Contadora 
process  and  cannot  become  a  substitute  for 
these  e((orts  to  achieve  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable  agreement  among  all  the  nations 
of  Central  America.  Also,  as  I  said  on  April 
4.  peace  negotiations  must  not  become  a 
cover  for  deception  and  delay.  If  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  shows  bad  faith  by  seek- 
ing to  gain  unilateral  advantage,  (or  exam- 
ple, through  a  further  arms  buildup  during 
a  ceasefire  or  intransigence  in  negotiations, 
1  woiUd  feel  constrained  to  respond  accord- 
ingly in  our  diplomatic  efforts  and  would 
not  expect  the  democratic  resistance  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  a  ceasefire  which  was  un- 
fairly working  to  their  disadvantage. 

While  economic  sanctions  are  unlikely  by 
themselves  to  create  sufficient  pressiuv  to 
change  Nicaragua's  behavior,  the  Sandinis- 
tas should  not  benefit  (rom  their  present 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  while  continuing 
their  intransigence  on  issues  affecting  our 
national  security.  The  Administration  will 
favorably  consider  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Government  o(  Nicaragua  and 
will  undertake  multilateral  consultations 
with  other  Central  American  states  In  this 
regard. 

The  U.S.  condemns  atrocities  by  either 
side  In  the  strongest  possible  terms.  We  will 
use  our  assistance  to  help  ensure  against 
wrongful  acts  by  those  who  seek  our  help 
and  we  will  urge  them  to  take  steps  to  Inves- 
tigate allegations  of  such  acts  and  take  ap- 
propriate actions  against  those  found  to  be 
guilty. 

The  United  States  now  stands  at  a 
moment  of  Judgment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  policy  of  support  (or  democracy,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  security  will  best 
serve  the  people  o(  Central  America  and  the 
national  interests  o(  the  United  States.  If 
we  show  consistency  of  purpose,  if  we  are 
firm  in  our  conviction  that  the  promising 
developments  over  the  past  year  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala 
also  show  the  way  for  a  better  future  (or 
Nicaragua,  then  over  time  we  can  help  see 
the  democratic  center  prevail  over  tyrants 


of  the  left  or  the  right.  But  if  we  abandon 
democracy  In  Nicaragua,  if  we  tolerate  the 
consolidation  of  a  surrogate  state  in  Central 
America  responsive  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  begin  to  unravel  under  the 
strain  o(  continuing  conflict,  attempts  at 
subversion,  and  loss  o(  confidence  in  our 
support. 

There  can  be  a  more  democratic,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  peaceful  Central 
America.  I  am  prepared  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies toward  that  end.  But,  I  also  need  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  in  a  bipartisan  vote  for  peace  and  de- 
mocracy confirmed  the  commitment  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  those  who  struggle  for  lib- 
erty. I  urge  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives support  such  a  measiue  today. 
Sincerely. 

RORAU)  Rkagam. 

D  1840 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  if  It  was  his  President,  of 
whatever  stripe,  when  a  President  of 
the  United  States  elected  by  all  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  certainly 
by  the  big  majority  of  this  President, 
gives  me  that  kind  of  commitment  in 
writing,  be  I  Democrat,  Republican, 
liberal,  or  conservative,  I  am  going  to 
believe  my  President.  His  credibility  is 
on  the  line  out  there. 

I  say  that  you  remove  one  part  of 
the  fragile  but  growing  consensijs  for 
democracy  in  Central  America  and  you 
weaken  all  the  rest.  This  is  why  it  is 
important  for  our  Government  to  pro- 
vide direct  humanitarian  aid  to  demo- 
cratic forces  within  Nicaragua.  We  are 
not  only  demonstrating  our  personal 
concern  for  them,  we  are  also  telling 
the  border  States  that  we  will  not 
abandon  our  commitment  to  the 
democratic  process  in  Nicaragua.  If 
the  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua  are 
seen  as  a  cohesive  unit  with  a  part  to 
play  in  the  future  of  their  country, 
then,  believe  me,  the  Sandinistas  are 
going  to  take  them  seriously,  but  if  we 
force  the  democratic  forces  to  aban- 
don their  own  country  In  order  to  re- 
ceive humanitarian  aid,  we  will  break 
their  will  and  their  unity.  And  then 
what  possible  incentive  will  there  be 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  with 
those  forces? 

I  have  some  other  things  to  say.  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
in  conclusion.  I  see  that  the  Speaker  Is 
on  the  floor,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  vio- 
lating any  confidence.  The  President 
called  the  Speaker  this  afternoon  and 
asked  the  Speaker's  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  versus  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  The  Speaker,  I  thiiUi 
quite  appropriately,  told  the  President 
that  he  and  the  President  had  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  issue,  and  that 
frankly  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  were  free  to  vote  their  conscience. 
I  doubled  back  with  the  Speaker  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  know  the  gist  of  the 
conversation  that  took  place.  I  know 
how  strongly  the  Speaker  feels  on  this 
issue,  and  I  respect  that  feeling,  just 


as  I  respect  the  feelings  of  those  that 
have  been  expressed  by  other  Mem- 
bers here  today  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
made  an  appeal  on  your  side,  because 
we  frankly  do  not  have  sufficient  votes 
on  our  side  to  pass  anything  in  this 
House  when  we  are  70  votes  behind. 

So  keeping  that  one  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  Speaker  in  mind  that 
my  Democratic  friends  here  are  free  to 
vote  their  conscience.  I  know  that 
some  of  you  have  talked  to  me  in  pri- 
vate about  what  your  deep-seated  feel- 
ings are  on  this  issue,  how  strongly 
you  feel,  and  what  you  know  is  right, 
and  I  would  say  for  this  occasion, 
"Damn  the  politics,  let's  do  what  is 
right  for  the  country."  We  will  appre- 
ciate yoxir  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michzl]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOKDID  ROTK 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
215,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  681 
AYES— 213 


Archer 

DIcklnna 

Hutto 

Armey 

DloOuanU 

Hyde 

Barnard 

Doman  (CA) 

Ireland 

BarUett 

Dowdy 

Jenkins 

Barton 

Dreler 

Johnson 

Bat«man 

Duncan 

Kaslch 

Bennett 

Dyson 

Kemp 

BenUey 

Frkrrt  (NT) 

KlndneM 

Bereuter 

Edward!  (OK) 

Kolbe 

BevUl 

Emenoc 

Kramer 

Blaol 

EDCllata 

lAgomanlDO 

Blllrakii 

Brdreteb 

Latu 

BUley 

FaweU 

Leath(TX) 

Boulter 

Fiedler 

Lent 

Breauz 

Fieidi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Broomfleld 

FUl>po 

Lewis  (FL) 

Brown  (CO) 

Pnnklln 

Lichtfoot 

Broyhlll 

PrenKl 

UTlngstoo 

Burton  (IN) 

Puqua 

Uoyd 

Byron 

Oano 

Loefner 

CaUahan 

OefcM 

Lott 

CampbRll 

Oit>bon( 

Lo«ery(CA) 

Carney 

Oilman 

Lujan 

Chandler 

Olngrldi 

Luncren 

ChappeU 

Ooodllnc 

Mack 

(Thapple 

Grew 

tMmMfmn 

Cheney 

Orotberi 

Marlenee 

Cllnger 

Ounrierarm 

Martin  (IL) 

CoaU 

Hall,  Ralph 

Martin  (NT) 

C^obey 

McCain 

Coble 

HammerKhmldt  McCandlea 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hansen 

MoCoUum 

Combest 

HartneU 

McDMle 

Coughlln 

Hatcher 

McEwen 

Courier 

Heftel 

McOrmtta  . 

Crals 

Bendon 

McMillan 

Crane 

Henry 

Meyers 

Dannemeyer 

HUer 

Mlra 

Darxlen 

Hlllta 

Michel 

E>aub 

Holt 

Mnier  (OH) 

Davli 

Hopkins 

Miller  (WA) 

dels  Gam 

Hubbard 

MoUnari 

Del^ 

Huckaby 

Monson 

DeWlne 

Hunter 

MoatgomoT 
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Moore 

Moorhead 
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Mycn 

Nelson 

mehola 

Nlelna 

CTBrlen 

Ortis 

Ozley 

Pwrii 

Piahayan 

Pepper 

Petrt 

Fickle 

Porter 

PufseU 

QulUen 

Rv 

RCBola 

Rldie 

Rlnaldo 

RiUer 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rosen 


Roth 
Roukema 
(WA)     Rowland  (CT) 
Rovtauid  (OA) 
Rudd 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuettc 
Sehulx 
fWneenhrf  nnf  r 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuater 
SOIaoder 
StaWiy 
Skeen 
Skeltoo 
Slaughter 
Smith  (Fl.) 
Smith  (NX) 
Smith  (NH) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 

NOE&-21S 


Aekerman 
Addabbo 


Alexander 


Andrews 

Anniimlo 

Anthony 

Ai>plesate 

AMftn 

Aikirm 

AuCoin 


Bate* 
BedeU 
Beilenaon 


Boehlert 


Boland 

Boner  (TN) 
Boolor(MI) 
Booker 

BOTlkl 

Boet«^ 
Boucher 


l(CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Buatamante 
Carper 
Carr 
Clay 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 
CoUlia 
Ooote 
Conyen 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
DaKhle 
Dellunu 
Derrick 
DIcka 
DinteU 
Dlzoa 
Donnelly 
Dorian  (ND) 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
■u-ly 
■ekart(OH) 


Bdwardi(CA) 

EvanCIA) 
Evans (IL) 
raacell 


rociietu 

Foley 

PonKlC) 

Pord(TH) 

Powler 

Prank 


Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Qejdenson 

Oephardt 

OUckman 


Oordcn 
Oradlaon 

Gray  (IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Bawkln* 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Borton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hushes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

KUdee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFUee 

I^ntos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiaod 

LertaKMI) 

Levlne(CA) 


Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

IfacKay 

Man  too 

Markey 

Marttnea 


rachan 
Pish 


Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCurdy 

McHush 

McKeman 

McKlnney 


Spenoe 

Stanceland 

Stenhotm 

Stranc 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swlndall 

TkUon 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Vander  Jact 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehunt 

Whlttaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Touna(AK> 

Tounc(n<) 


»ji^iii«fci 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Retd 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllnc 

Sharp 

Slkonkl 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staoen 

Stalllnss 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIseloaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 


Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 


Whltten 

Williams 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wrlcht 


Wyden 
Tates 
Tatron 
Tounc  (MO) 
Zsphaii 


Badham 


NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Uplnskl  Trmflcut 

Rodtato 

D  1900 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followlns 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Hr.  Barihaiti  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  agklnst. 

Mr.  OUARINI  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
no  additional  amendments  are  in 
order,  and  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  247)  to  provide  U.S. 
assistance  to  foster  peace  and  nurture 
democratic  Institutions  throughout 
Central  America,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  136,  he  reported  the  Joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  naj^. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  123,  nays 
303.  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  09] 
YEAS— 123 


Alexander 

Clay 

Pish 

Anderson 

Cllnaer 

Poflletu 

Andrews 

Coelho 

Poley 

Aaptai 

Coleman  (TX) 

Powler 

Bamea 

Conte 

Prost 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Gejdenson 

Biaal 

Couchlln 

Gephardt 

Boehlert 

Coyne 

Gibbons 

Boland 

delaOana 

GUman 

Boolor(MI> 

Dicks 

Gllckman 

Boucher 

Donnelly 

Gordon 

Brooks 

Durbtn 

Gradlson 

Brown  (CA) 

Dwyer 

Ouarlni 

Bniee 

Early 

Hamilton 

Bryant 

EncUah 

HaUher 

ftighan 

Hefner 

Beftd 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughea 

Jonea  (OK) 

Kanlorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kleoka 

Kostmayer 

I^mee 

Leach  (lA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne<CA) 


Moody 


Manton 

Mavroules 

McCurdy 

MrPa4f 

McButh 

McKeman 

MeKlnney 

Moakley 

MoUohan 


Ackaraian 


Annunxlo 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Armey 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Batsman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Herman 

BevUl 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Bocgx 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conyers 

Courter 

Cralf 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Del^y 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DInceU 

DioOuardl 


Murtha 

Neal 

Nowak 

Obey 

Olln 

OrtIs 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Held 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Selberllnc 

Sharp 

SIkotBkl 

Sislsky 

NAT8-303 

Dixon 

Dorian  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

I}owdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NT) 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdrelch 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

PasceU 

PaweU 

Pulo 


Fllppo 

Plorio 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prenxel 

Puqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Oaydoa 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Oonialez 
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Daniel 
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Davis 

Schulze 

authorize  development  and  security 
assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  1920 

Messrs.  BREAUX.  ROSTENKOW- 
SKI,  TAUKE,  and  VOLKMER  and 
Mrs.  LONG  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  

Mr.  COYNE  and  Mr.  VOLKMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  not 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  247,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion Just  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.    1555.    INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-57)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  140)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1555)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  1869,  REPEAL  OF  CON- 
TEMPORANEOUS  RECORD- 

KEEPING REQUIREMENTS 

ADDED   BY   THE  TAX   REFORM 
ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
1869)  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements  added  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

ROSTENKOWSKI,         OlBBONS,         PiCKLE, 

Rangel,  Stark.  Duncan,  Archer,  and 
Vander  Jagt. 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this 
evening,  tomorrow,  the  rest  of  the 
week,  next  week  or  whatever. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  my  distinguished 
friend  the  minority  leader  would  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  concludes  the 
business  for  today.  Initially  we  had 
planned,  as  the  gentleman  may  be 
aware,  to  have  a  pro  forma  session  to- 
morrow. 

It  came  to  our  attention  in  whlsps  of 
rumor  and  other  diverse  and  some- 
what surreptitious  ways  that  votes 
were  going  to  be  demanded  tomorrow 
by  individuals  asserting  their  rights 
under  the  rule  to  get  votes  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  based  upon  that  un- 
derstanding or  that  supposition,  we 
will  meet  at  11  as  originally  planned, 
and  will  take  up  only  the  rule  and  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  State  Department 
and  related  agencies  authorizations 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

The  thought  behind  this  is  that  if 
Members  are  Intent  on  causing  some 
votes,  let  us  get  them  out  of  the  way 
early  and  do  some  good  with  them,  at 
least  by  achieving  some  progress  in 
the  legislative  schedule,  and  then  hope 
that  they  will  permit  their  colleagues 
to  pursue  other  plans  that  their  col- 


leagues have  made,  by  being  able  to 
get  away  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

There  will  be  no  session  Friday,  and 
we  have  no  plan  at  this  moment  to  an- 
nounce the  schedule  for  next  week;  we 
would  announce  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEIABER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  192 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Robert  F.  SmithI  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  cosponsors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  192. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1930 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  33)  designating  the  week  of 
April  29  through  May  5.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Week."  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  (dauae 
and  insert: 

That  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  month  of  May  1985,  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month",  and  to  call  upon 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, activities  and  ceremonies  for  the 
better  protection,  security,  and  safety  of  all 
children. 

Amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  read: 

Whereas  more  than  1,500,000  children 
have  been  reported  missing  In  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  many  of  these  children  are  never 
foimd: 

Whereas  missing  children  are  often  Inno- 
cent victims  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse: 

Whereas  many  local  volunteer  groups  al- 
ready are  working  enthusiastically  to  pro- 
mote chUd  safety: 

Whereas  the  Missing  Children  Act  and 
the  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  have 
facilitated  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  crimes  involving  m inning  and  exploited 
children; 

Whereas  there  is  now  a  national  clearing- 
house. The  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children,  and  a  toll-free  hotline 
to  centralize  the  efforts  to  locate  missing 
children: 

Whereas  The  National  Center  for  Missing 
and  Exploited  Children  provides  education- 
al child  safety  materials  and  information 
about  identification  procedures,  such  as  vol- 
untary fingerprinting,  dental  charting  and 
photographing  of  children; 
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Whereas  Infonnatlon  received  through 
the  toll-free  hotline  Is  dlsaemlnAted  to  iip- 
proprlate  Imw  enforcement  scencles; 

Where*!  the  protection,  safety,  and  secu- 
rity of  all  children  should  be  one  of  our 
hlfhect  priorities:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
Increase  public  awareneas  and  provide  Infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  combat  and  pre- 
vent the  increaslnx  problem  of  missing  and 
exploited  children:  Now.  therefore,  be  it. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution deslfnatinc  the  month  of  May  1985. 
as  National  ChUd  Safety  Awareneas 
Month' ". 

Mr.  OARCIA  (durlnf  th«  readlns). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

RXCOKD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  I  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion tp  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
33  Is  identical  to  the  bill  passed  by  this 
body  on  April  4.  1985,  which  designat- 
ed the  week  of  Aprfl  29  through  May 
5.  1985.  as  NaUonal  ChUd  Safety 
Week.  The  other  body  amended  the 
bill,  and  It  now  designates  the  entire 
month  of  May  as  National  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lewis],  who  is  the  key  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  33. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  want  to  clarify 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  that  this 
is  the  same  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  on  April  4. 

However,  the  other  body  has  made  a 
minor  change;  that  Is,  this  resolution 
now  designates  a  month,  rather  than  a 
week,  in  honor  of  child  safety. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill.  I 
lend  my  support  to  this  modification 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  passing  this  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion. 

Ui.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


legislation  just  considered  and  adopt- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS  OF  SPEAKER  THOMAS 
P.  O'NEILL,  JR..  ALFRED  M. 
LANDON  LECTURE  ON  PUBUC 
IS8U1S.  KANSAS  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 


(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  22,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Nbux.  Jr.,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  delivered  the  Landon  lec- 
ture at  Kansas  State  University.  His 
remarks  were  received  enthusiastically 
by  a  standing  room  only  crowd.  The 
Speaker's  comments  are  a  tremendous 
testament  to  50  years  of  progress  In 
our  Nation  and  the  Government's  role 
in  helping  to  create  a  better  society 
for  all  Americans.  His  remarlts  are  an 
excellent  addition  to  this  distin- 
guished lecture  series,  and  I  wish  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues.  I  com- 
mend the  Speaker's  comments  to  you 
because  they  carry  a  message  of  opti- 
mism for  each  of  us. 

RxMASKs  or  SpxAKxa  Thomas  P.  O'Nxnx. 
Ja. 

President  Acker.  Governor  Carlbi.  Con- 
gressman Jim  Slattery.  members  of  the 
board  of  regents,  faculty,  students  and 
friends. 

Forty  nine  years  ago.  the  name  of  Gover- 
nor Alf  Landon  appeared  on  the  ballot  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  Sutes.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massarhusetts.  there  appeared  on  some  of 
the  same  baUots  the  name  of  a  young 
Democratic  candidate  for  State  Legisla- 
ture—Tip O'Neill. 

That  was  my  first  successful  campaign  for 
public  office.  And  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  out  here  today,  to  the  home 
state  of  Alf  Landon,  to  honor  the  man  who 
headed  the  other  political  team  back  In 
1036. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  for  another  reason. 
As  you  know.  President  Reagan  often  In- 
vokes the  words  of  Pranklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt. I  think  It  is  only  fair  that  Lf  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  President  can  bring  himself 
to  honor  a  great  liberal.  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, the  least  I  can  do  Is  come  out  here  and 
honor  the  Republican  who  ran  against  him. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  something  complimentary  about  our 
President.  When  President  Reagan  was  first 
elected,  I.  like  many  others,  made  the  mis- 
take of  underestimating  his  unique  abilities. 
When  I  first  met  him  I  kidded  him  by 
laying  "Welcome  to  the  big  leagues,  Mr. 
President." 

After  five  years  of  dealing  In  close  combat 
with  the  President.  I  can  now  attest  to  the 
fact  that  when  it  comes  to  communicating 
with  the  American  people,  when  it  comes  to 
stating  his  philosophy  clearly  and  plainly, 
when  It  comes  to  making  the  strongest  pos- 
sible public  case  for  what  he  believes  In, 


Ronald  Reagan,  our  President,  Is  In  a  league 
by  himself. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  this  morning.  I 
want  to  offer  you  my  own  view  of  our  coun- 
try's history,  my  own  philosophy  of  our 
American  democracy  and  of  our  American 
government.  I  want  to  put  today's  headlines 
in  perspective,  to  review  what  our  country 
has  achieved  In  the  past,  what  challenges  it 
faces  today,  and  what  role  it  can  play  In  the 
future. 

First,  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  two  mat- 
ters that  have  been  very  much  In  the  head- 
lines: my  recent  visit  to  Russia  and  tomor- 
row's vote  in  the  Congress  on  Nicaragua. 

A  week  ago  today.  I  returned  from  an  im- 
portant and  dramatic  visit  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Chir  delegation  was  bi-partisan 
and  I  carried  with  me  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  new  Gener- 
al Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 

I  have  returned  with  a  strong  determina- 
tion that  relations  between  our  countries  be 
improved.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  new 
Soviet  chairman  is  a  tough,  vigorous  and 
shrewd  leader.  He  proved  to  us  in  a  meeting 
lasting  almost  four  hours  that  he  is  a  skilled 
advocate  of  his  government's  positions  and 
could  be  a  tough  negotiator. 

The  key  question  for  the  United  States  is 
whether  this  change  in  leadership  will  lead 
to  a  change  In  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  Beginning  with  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  In  1079.  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  have  declined  steadily.  We  are 
experiencing  what  one  historian  has  called 
a  "period  of  peril"  in  our  relations,  similar 
to  the  one  Just  after  World  War  II. 

These  periods  of  high  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  a 
cause  of  enormous  concern.  Our  two  nations 
are  nuclear  superpowers.  We  have  the  capa- 
bility of  destroying  not  only  each  other  but 
aU  of  civlllzaUon. 

For  forty  years,  we  have  been  locked  In  an 
economic,  ideological,  technological,  and 
strategic  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  competition  that  spanned  every  comer  of 
the  globe.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
suppression  of  Solidarity  in  Poland  and  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  in  their  own  coun- 
try, the  shooting  down  of  the  Korean  Air- 
liner, and  the  recent  shooting  of  an  Ameri- 
can military  officer  In  Germany  have  wors- 
ened our  view  of  Soviet  policies  and  Inten- 
tions. 

Yet.  fortunately  for  the  world,  the  intense 
feelings  (between  our  two  countries  has  not 
led  to  a  direct  military  conflict.  One  of  the 
reasons  Is  that  our  two  governments  have 
maintained  full  diplomatic  relations,  con- 
sulted regularly  and  concluded  several  im- 
portant arms  control  treaties. 

I  have  returned  from  my  trip  to  Russia 
convinced  that,  at  the  very  least  we  need  to 
maintain  these  vital  lines  of  communication. 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  something 
more— 

Too  often  in  the  past,  we  have  reacted  to 
Soviet  behavior  with  sanctions,  such  as  a 
grain  embargo,  that  have  hurt  us  almost  as 
much  as  they  have  hurt  the  Soviets.  We 
have  to  be  tough  In  our  dealings  with  them, 
but  we  also  have  to  be  smart. 

Recent  Soviet  behavior  in  Afghanistan. 
Poland  and  internally  has  created  major  ob- 
stacles on  the  road  to  normal  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  road  to 
smoother  relations  is  a  long  and  difficult 
one.  but  this  much  Is  clear  the  farther  we 
advance  down  that  road  the  easier  It  will  be 
to  avoid  war  and  to  guard  the  peace. 

My  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  reminded  me 
of  the  difference  between  a  democratic  and 


communist  country.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  the  opportunity  to  freely 
discuss  our  differences.  We  have  the  right 
to  speak  openly,  to  question  national  policy 
and  to  propose  alternatives. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  an  area  of  na- 
tional policy  that  is  the  source  of  major  con- 
troversy at  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the 
Administration's  policy  in  Central  America. 

The  Congress,  as  you  know,  has  voted  to 
give  massive  amounts  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador. 
The  purpose  of  this  aid  Is  to  help  that  coun- 
try build  a  united,  democratic  nation  that  is 
sectire  against  aggression. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  help  a  country  like  El 
Salvador  tliat  we  support.  It  is  another  to 
aid  in  the  overthrow  of  a  government  like 
Nicaragua  that  we  do  not  support.  Too 
many  times  in  tills  century,  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  solve  Latin  American 
problems  with  the  use  of  force.  So^alled 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  tias  gotten  us  no- 
wtiere;  it  tias  only  earned  us  enemies  in  the 
region. 

Instead  of  acting  to  overtlirow  govern- 
ments, we  should  be  working  with  those 
Latin  nations  attempting  to  build  peace  In 
the  region.  Our  best  bet  in  Central  America 
Is  not  gunboat  diplomacy  but  smart  diplo- 
macy. We  need  to  ally  ourselves  with  the 
process  that  began  at  Contadora  and  base 
our  policy  on  a  firm  foundation  of  regional 
cooperation. 

I  came  here  today  to  dlsniss  a  broader, 
philosophical  debate  on  our  country's 
future.  It  deals  with  the  role  of  government 
in  American  life,  what  we  can  and  should  do 
together  to  Improve  the  chances  of  every 
citlsen  for  "life.  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

I  want  to  begin  by  doing  what  President 
Reagan  does  so  often,  quoting  Franklin 
Roosevelt 

The  year  was  1042,  In  the  dark  early  days 
of  World  War  11.  The  Nazis  controlled 
almost  all  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  Japanese 
Empire  was  at  its  senlth.  Our  country, 
tiaving  just  entered  the  war,  faced  the  terri- 
ble challenge  of  mobilizing  a  [>eacetlme 
economy,  still  staggering  from  the  Great 
Depression,  into  a  war  machine  capable  of 
stopping  and  beating  the  worst  menace  to 
mankind  in  history.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
never  doubted  what  a  united  American 
people  could  accomplish. 

"The  most  significant  fact  in  recent  Amer- 
ican tilstory. "  he  said,  "is  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  face  a  tough  situation 
and  to  take  orderly  and  united  action  in 
their  own  behalf— and  in  behalf  of  the 
things  in  which  they  believe." 

Those  are  not  merely  the  stirring  words  of 
a  great  leader.  I  testify,  as  an  eye-wlntess,  to 
what  our  American  democracy  can  accom- 
plish. I  know,  because  I  have  wltneasd  it 
myself,  in  my  own  lifetime,  wiiat  America 
can  achieve. 

There  are  those  who  come  to  young 
people  today  and  preach  to  them  gloom  and 
doom.  They  tell  everything  that  is  wrong 
with  our  political  system  and  with  our  gov- 
ernment. They  tell  you  how  great  things 
were  way  back  when,  and  how  bad  things 
are  today. 

Don't  believe  the  message.  People  who 
talk  about  the  "good  old  days"  tiave  e*ther 
forgotten  about  the  past  or  never  lived 
tlirough  it  In  the  first  place. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  describe  a  coun- 
try to  you— 

This  country  is  a  desperate  place.  Half  the 
people  live  in  poverty.  Twenty  five  percent 
of  the  workforce  are  unemployed.  Life  Is 


little  better  for  those  who  are  working.  The 
policeman  works  13  hours  a  day— 84  hours  a 
week.  The  fireman  is  on  duty  even  longer— 
108  hours  a  week.  The  postman  delivers 
mall  even  on  Christmas  day.  For  most,  the 
work  week  is  six  days  long.  The  only  time 
workers  have  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies is  on  Sunday.  If  you  become  sick,  your 
world  collapses.  For  most  people,  health  in- 
surance is  out  of  the  question. 

Life  for  the  elderly  is  filled  with  uncer- 
tainty, dependency  and  horror.  When  you 
get  old.  you  are  wittiout  income,  wltliout 
hope.  Only  the  ludty  few  liave  pensions. 
Social  Security  does  not  exist. 

In  the  country  I  describe  tliere  is  only  the 
very  rich  at  the  top  and  millions  of  poor  at 
the  bottom— with  huge  and  terrible  distance 
in  between.  There  Is  no  middle  class  what- 
ever only  a  small  elite,  just  three  percent, 
go  to  college. 

This  land  I  describe  is  not  some  tliird- 
world  nation  in  Africa.  It  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  America  of  the  1030s. 
the  America  I  knew  when  I  first  entered 
pubUc  life. 

When  I  look  at  the  problems  we  face 
today,  I  never  forget  how  far  we  have  come 
in  a  half  century.  By  the  107O's.  we  had  cut 
poverty  In  this  country  from  50  percent, 
where  it  was  in  the  103O's.  to  just  over  U 
percent. 

The  America  of  the  108O's  Is  no  longer  a 
nation  with  a  small  upper  class  and  giant 
lower  class.  There  is  a  broad  middle  class  of 
Americans.  65  percent  of  our  young  men 
and  women  are  able  to  go  on  to  college.  99 
percent  of  our  workers  have  some  form  of 
health  insurance.  Social  Security  has  made 
it  possible  for  people  to  retire  with  a  mini- 
mal, steady  Income,  not  to  have  to  live  in 
fear  and  dependency.  Without  such  protec- 
tion, half  of  those  people  now  living  on 
Social  Security  would  be  living  In  poverty. 

This  massive  Improvement  in  American 
life  did  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  hap- 
pened because,  in  F.D.R.'s  words,  our  people 
faced  up  to  a  tough  situation  and  took 
united  action  in  behalf  of  the  things  they 
believed  In.  It  resulted  from  national  poli- 
cies that  stimulated  development  in  energy, 
housing,  transportation  and  every  other 
sector  of  the  economy.  Ek»nomlc  growth 
came  about,  most  of  all,  because  govern- 
ment at  every  level  was  willing  to  invest  in 
the  most  vital  of  all  national  resources,  the 
individual  human  mind. 

These  achievements  In  economic  and 
social  progress  were  not  the  work  of  just 
one  political  party. 

America  survived  the  dust  bowl  of  the 
103O's  because  of  the  grace  of  God  and  be- 
cause the  American  farmer  developed  the 
know-how  to  take  agriculture  to  the  level  of 
a  science  in  tills  country. 

Our  agriculture  is  the  wonder  and  salva- 
tion of  the  world  because  of  universities  like 
Kansas  State,  established  more  tiian  a  cen- 
tury ago  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Republican  Presidents,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

It  was  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  saw  the  ca- 
lamity that  old  age  could  be  and  founded 
Social  Security.  It  was  FDR  again  who 
signed  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  that  gave  so 
many  of  your  parents  and  grandparents  the 
chance  to  go  to  college  and  that  helped 
create  the  great  American  middle  class  we 
have  today. 

It  was  President  Dwight  Elsenhower  of 
Abilene,  Kansas  who  oversaw  construction 
of  our  great  Interstate  highway  system  that 
has  helped  to  open  up  the  heartland  of 
America  to  economic  progress  and  develop- 


ment. It  was  this  same  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  signed  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  wtiich  offered  so  many  deserving 
young  Americans  tlie  opportunity  to  go  to 
college  and  which  established  education  as  a 
vital  element  In  our  nation's  strength  and 
security. 

The  social  progress  of  the  past  fifty  yean 
tias  Improved  working  conditions,  provided 
health  protection  through  Medicare  and 
provided  secure  retirements  through  Social 
Security.  At  the  same  time,  our  society  tias 
accepted  a  strong  role  In  caring  for  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves:  the 
sick,  the  handicapped,  the  elderly.  We  have 
provided  a  safety  net  for  those  who  need 
protection,  who  cannot,  for  wtiatever 
reason,  fend  for  themselves. 

Such  actiievements  are  rarely  recognized 
today.  Whenever  I  meet  with  a  group  of  suc- 
cessful business  people.  scRneone  always 
stands  up  and  says  we  would  t>e  better  off 
without  government.  For  such  persons.  I 
tiave  a  very  simple  question:  Who  paid  for 
your  college  education?  Was  it  a  state  gov- 
ernment tliat  helped  pay  for  a  state  univer- 
sity? Was  it  a  community  college  or  a  dty 
university?  Or  was  it  the  GI  bill  ttiat  fi- 
nanced your  education— or  a  government- 
sponsored  loan? 

Then,  I  tiave  another  question  for  them: 
If  they,  the  "success  stories"  of  this  coun- 
try, needed  a  helping  hand  up  the  ladder  of 
success,  why  should  we  not  try  and  give  the 
same  help  to  those  young  people  who  are 
tnrlng  to  get  ahead  today?  If  government 
could  offer  opportunities  to  young  people 
t)ack  In  the  105O's  and  1060's,  why  should  we 
deny  ttiat  same  help  to  young  people  in  the 
1980's? 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  someone  who  has 
found  tils  way  up  the  economic  and  social 
ladder  to  pull  ttiat  ladder  up  t>ehlnd  him.  to 
deny  those  at  the  twttom  the  ctiance  to  pull 
themselves  up.  No  society  can  exist  on  a 
public  ptillosophy  of  I  Got  Mine:  Forget  the 
Others. 

We  Americans  t>elleve  In  fair  play.  As  citi- 
zens of  tills  country  we  accept  the  duties  as 
well  as  the  privileges  of  a  democratic  socie- 
ty. Just  as  parents  must  take  care  of  their 
ctilldren  when  the  ctilldren  are  young,  so 
must  ctilldren  ensure  the  livelihood  of  their 
parents  when  they  grow  old.  Ttiat  is  the 
iMsis  of  modem  society  and  of  ctvillzation 
itself. 

Too  often  we  hear  politicians  and  journal- 
ists demean  the  role  of  government  enter- 
prise and  teU  us  wtiat  we  cannot  accomplisti. 
But  those  who  argue  ttiat  government 
cannot  perform  valuable  services  go  against 
the  grain  of  our  tilstory. 

America  tias  worked.  America  tias  pro- 
gressed. t>ecause  we  tiave  combined  our  en- 
terprise, Iwth  putiUc  and  private,  for  the 
good  of  all.  Tliat  Is  how  we  pulled  our 
nation  from  the  Great  Depression,  won  the 
Second  World  War,  released  the  power  of 
the  atom  and  put  Americans  on  the  moon. 
Ttiat  is  how  we  built  the  fairest,  free-est, 
most  progressive  society  in  the  world. 

Much  of  our  progress  tias  t>een  iMtsed  not 
on  the  work  of  one  party  acting  alone  but 
ttirough  the  building  of  a  consensus  be- 
tween our  two  great  political  parties. 

In  the  days  after  World  War  II.  President 
Harry  Tnmian  launched  the  Marshall  Plan 
wtiich  saved  Europe  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Western  Alliance.  He  could  not  tiave 
done  so  without  the  aid  of  such  Republicans 
as  Senator  Arthur  Vandent>erg  of  Mlctiigan. 

In  the  1950's,  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  dismantle  the  New  Deal,  but  accepted 
such  advances  as  Social  Security. 
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President  Lyndon  Johnson  could  never 
have  sitned  the  Bre*t  dvU  rights  leglalation 
of  the  IMO's  without  the  bip&rtiaan  support 
of  Republican  leaders  Uk«  Senator  E^veTett 
DlrkMn  of  Illinois. 

Many  times  In  our  history,  one  party  has 
managed  to  learn  from  the  other  party. 

For  years.  Democrats  argued  we  should 
end  the  Isolation  of  China  and  open  up  ties 
with  the  People's  Republic.  When  a  Repub- 
lican President  finally  took  this  historic 
step,  we  Democrats  applauded  him. 

For  years,  we  Democrats  have  argued  for 
a  reform  of  the  tax  system,  for  the  need  to 
make  the  system  fairer.  If  President  Reagan 
presents  such  a  measure,  we  Democrats  will 
be  there  to  help. 

For  years.  Republicans  argued  against  the 
evils  of  big  deficits.  They  convinced  many 
Americans,  including  many  Democrats,  of 
the  need  for  greater  fiscal  responsibility. 
Unfortunately  for  the  country,  some  Repub- 
licans seem  to  have  forgotten  their  own 
lesson  along  the  way. 

Today,  we  face  serious  challenges. 

Despite  the  economic  recovery  of  the  past 
two  years,  there  are  serious  pockets  of  eco- 
nomic despair. 

The  poverty  rate,  which  had  declined  dra- 
matically by  the  107O's,  has  risen  to  IS  per- 
cent of  our  population.  It  Is  particularly 
high  among  young  Americans.  A  disturbing 
twenty  five  percent  of  our  children  of  pre- 
school age  are  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

Across  much  of  America's  industrial  belt 
there  is  a  rust  bowl  to  rival  the  dust  bowl  of 
the  1980's.  We  need  to  rebuild  American  in- 
dustry and  to  establish  fair  trade  laws  that 
give  our  industry  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
In  world  markets. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  farm 
families  face  a  terrible  dilemma.  They  are 
caught  In  a  tightening  vice  of  high  Interest 
rates  that  drive  up  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  a  high-priced  dollar  that  cuts  into 
their  markets  both  here  and  abroad.  While 
the  Administration  remains  opposed  to  our 
legislation  to  extend  farm  credits,  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  wUl  take  some  steps  to  cut 
Interest  rates  and  restore  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  dollar. 

Most  of  our  problems  relate  to  the  budget. 
Our  national  debt  has  doubled  since  1981.  It 
will  triple  again  by  the  end  of  this  Adminis- 
tration unless  we  take  the  tough  steps  that 
are  needed.  If  President  Reagan  accepts 
tough  reductions  in  Pentagon  waste,  we  wiU 
be  ready  and  prepared  to  find  savings  on 
the  domestic  side.  Just  as  we  reached  agree- 
ment on  revenue  policy  in  1982,  and  Social 
Security  reform  in  1983,  we  can  achieve 
agreement  on  budget  and  tax  reform  In 
1985. 

I  cite  these  challenges  not  because  they 
are  Insurmountable  but  because  they  can 
and  wiU  be  overcome. 

I  began  my  public  life  in  1936  on  a  slogan 
of  "Work  and  wages.  "  I  remain  convinced 
that  our  greatest  goal  is  to  give  the  average 
famUy  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  income, 
to  own  a  home,  to  educate  their  children 
and  to  have  some  security  in  their  later 
years.  That  Is  still  the  American  dream  and 
it  is  still  worth  fighting  for. 

Today,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
way  to  achieve  this  dream  Is  to  go  it  alone, 
to  forget  about  those  less  fortunate.  This 
new  morality  says  that  the  young  sbotild 
forget  about  the  old.  the  healthy  should 
Ignore  the  sick,  the  wealthy  should  forget 
the  poor. 

That  is  an  alien  philosophy  to  our  coun- 
try. We  Americans  believe  in  hard  work,  in 
getting  ahead,  but  we  also  believe  in  looking 


out  for  the  other  guy.  That  Is  our  tradition, 
from  the  early  daya  when  settlers  got  to- 
gether for  bam-ralaers.  It  continues  today, 
as  Americans,  down  to  the  youngest  school 
ctiUd.  chip  in  to  help  the  starving  in  Africa. 
Thanks  to  the  know-how  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  generosity  of  our  country 
Itaelf,  you  here  in  the  breadbasket  of  Amer- 
ica are  pursuing  the  work  not  only  of  man. 
but  of  Ood. 

I  have  Just  come  from  a  country,  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  recognizes  neither  the 
existence  of  Ood  nor  the  rights  of  man.  I 
have  returned  to  a  nation  that  has  insisted 
from  Its  earliest  beginnings  that  the  individ- 
ual human  being  is  of  fundamental  value: 
that  the  humblest,  meekest  person  has  the 
right  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and  with  re- 
spect. 

Our  whole  history  has  been  a  two  hun- 
dred year  struggle  to  strengthen  and  en- 
large the  benefits  of  democratic  freedom:  to 
include  women  and  minorities  and  young 
people  in  our  electoral  process:  to  protect 
the  individual  rights  and  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens,  to  build  social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  Looking  back  on  a  half 
century  of  public  life,  I  have  seen  the  great- 
ness of  this  struggle  and  I  have  seen  truth 
in  the  optimism  of  my  friend  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy— 

"Our  problems  are  manmade — therefore, 
they  can  be  solved  by  man.  Man's  reason 
and  spirit  have  often  solved  the  seemingly 
unsolvable  and  we  believe  they  can  do  It 
again." 

With  American  Ingenuity  and  American 
generosity,  this,  our  one  nation  under  Ood 
will  not  only  survive  our  current  challenges; 
It  will  prevail  and  flourish. 


VANISHINO  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
attention  to  a  group  of  vanishing 
Americans,  the  American  Indian  and 
the  American  farmer. 

Tes,  the  American  farmer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  decreasing  in  great  num- 
bers. Only  1.4  percent  of  all  of  the 
Americans  in  this  great  land  produce 
the  food  and  the  fiber  which  we  take 
for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  tradition- 
ally been  called  the  melting  pot  of  the 
world,  for  no  where  else  do  you  find 
people  from  so  many  backgrounds  and 
philosophies  living  and  working  to- 
gether. 

It  is  the  diversity  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  tnakes  us  so  strong— 
and  it  is  the  unity  that  we  have  that 
makes  us  successful. 

But,  there  are  times,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  diversity  of  this  country 
works  against  the  common  good.  Such 
is  the  case  now  with  the  problems 
facing  our  agricultural  system. 

American  agriculture  Is  not  limited 
to  Just  a  few  commodities  or  to  a 
single  area  of  the  country.  Instead, 
our  agriculture  system  grows  almost 
every  type  of  food  imaginable,  and 
there  are  farmers  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 


We  have  a  complex  and  extensive 
agribusiness  community  In  this  coun- 
try and  most  of  the  food  our  Nation 
consumes  is  grown,  marketed,  and  sold 
right  here. 

So,  when  you  talk  about  American 
agriculture,  you're  talking  about  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  every  type.  The 
companies  who  buy  and  market  the 
products  have  an  interest  in  how  agri- 
culture is  run  in  this  country.  Retail- 
ers who  sell  the  food  are  a  part  of  this 
system.  And,  of  course,  the  consumer 
who  buys  groceries  at  the  supermarket 
is  a  part  of  this  network. 

In  between,  there  are  thousands  of 
other  people  who  are  involved  In 
American  agriculture.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  estimates  that  25 
percent  of  our  population  is  in  some 
way  directly  or  indirectly  employed  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  America's  farm- 
ers. 

But,  right  now,  America's  farmers 
are  facing  tremendous  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  their  problems  are  causing 
repercussions  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural network. 

High  interest  rates,  the  strong 
American  dollar,  and  increases  in  pro- 
duction costs  have  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  farmers  to  make  a  profit. 
As  their  debts  mount  up,  many  of 
them  are  losing  their  farms,  and  the 
banks  that  loaned  them  money  aren't 
getting  it  back  selling  the  farms  In 
today's  depleted  farm  real  estate 
market. 

As  farmers  go  out  of  business  and 
find  it  harder  to  borrow  money,  many 
agribusiness  companies  are  affected. 
For  example,  the  market  for  farm 
equipment  declines,  and  both  the  man- 
ufacturer and  the  retailer  suffer. 

Our  farm  problems  have  caused  re- 
percussions this  far  along  the  chain, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  negative  effects 
will  continue  to  be  passed  along.  Inevi- 
tably, the  problems  oiu-  farmers  are 
having  will  affect  you  and  me,  the 
American  consumer.  If  our  farms  con- 
tinue to  close  and  it  continues  to  be 
difficult  to  make  a  profit  farming, 
then  eventually,  our  food  supply  in 
this  country  will  begin  to  drop.  Once  it 
does,  we  will  have  to  turn  to  imports 
or  Invest  considerable  Government 
capital  to  provide  food  for  our  citizens. 
And.  if  we  let  it  reach  this  point,  then 
the  low-priced  food  products  we  enjoy 
now  will  be  only  a  memory. 

There  is  also  tremendous  danger  for 
our  Nation's  security  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  become  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  our  food.  Not  only  can 
this  be  used  as  a  method  of  political 
blackmail,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  make 
solid  defense  plans  when  you  cannot 
guarantee  a  stable  food  supply  for 
your  troops  and  populace. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  now  face 
in  finding  a  solution  to  the  agricultur- 
al problems  is  that  the  various  and  di- 
verse people  that  are  involved  in  this 
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chain  can't  seem  to  get  together. 
There  is  no  unity  within  the  agricul- 
tural commimity  of  this  country— only 
fighting  to  save  individual  products, 
commodities,  or  regions. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  solve 
problems  in  this  coimtry  by  infighting. 
Workable,  effective  solutions  have 
only  come  about  when  all  the  differ- 
ent factions  stopped  protecting  their 
own  interests  long  enough  to  seek  a 
comprehensive  solution. 

I  will  be  introducing  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution  on  Thursday  that 
will  encourage  a  vehicle  for  imiting 
our  agricultural  community.  This  reso- 
lution urges  the  administration  to 
form  a  blue-ribbon  agricultural  com- 
mission, made  up  of  the  best  minds 
from  all  the  various  segments  of  agri- 
culture. 

This  task  force  would  be  called  to- 
gether to  look  at  the  overall  picture  of 
American  agricultiu^.  It  would  not  re- 
place current  agricultural  committees 
we  now  have,  since  they  have  been 
very  effective  in  examining  the  indi- 
vidual aspects  of  agrictilture.  Instead, 
it  would  be  a  mechanism  for  pulling 
together  the  now  divided  farm  commu- 
nity. 

So  far,  59  of  my  colleagues,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  Joined  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  already  Indicated  its  in- 
terest in  forming  such  a  task  force.  I 
am  Inserting  a  list  of  those  cosponsors 
for  the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  ag- 
riculture In  this  country  to  Join  me 
Thursday  as  I  Introduce  this  bill.  The 
problems  of  America's  farmers  affect 
us  all.  Those  of  us  who  represent  heav- 
ily rural  districts  are  feeling  the  ef- 
fects now.  But  let  me  assure  you.  if  we 
don't  find  an  answer  soon,  our  entire 
Nation  will  feel  the  repercussions. 

Oricimal  Cosponsors  op  the  CoNctntHKin 

RnOLtTTIOH 

Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Jontia  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Thomas.  Bfr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bevlll,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dtirbln,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Oekas,  B«r.  Olngrich,  Mr.  OUck- 
man,  Mr.  Oonzalez.  Mr.  Oray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Oray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ounderson.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  HaU.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kaslch,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Leath,  Hit.  Leland.  Kfrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Oeorgia,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Slslsky,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Sundqulst,  Mr. 
Swindall,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
WhlUey,  and  Mr.  Wise. 


D  1940 


VERTICAL  RESTRAINTS 
GUIDELINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  VLi.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  antitrust  enforcement  policy 
guidelines  entitled  "Vertical  Re- 
straints Guidelines,"  published  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  January  23, 
1985,  do  not  have  the  force  of  law,  do 
not  acctirately  state  current  antitrust 
law,  and  should  not  be  considered  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  as 
binding  or  persuasive. 

The  Justice  Department  issued  the 
guidelines  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
explaining  Federal  enforcement  policy 
under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clay- 
ton Act  with  regard  to  nonprlce  verti- 
cal restraints  of  trade  and  to  achieve 
"a  reduction  In  antitrust  uncertainty." 
No  Government  cases  of  this  nature 
have  been  filed,  however,  for  over  4 
years.  Vertical  restraints  are  imposed 
by  a  seller  on  others  downstream  in  a 
chain  of  distribution  and  limit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  firms  may  pur- 
chase, sell,  or  resell  a  product  or  serv- 
ice. 

Despite  a  disclaimer  to  the  contrary, 
the  vertical  guidelines  in  fact  extend 
well  beyond  nonprlce  restraints,  such 
as  territorial  restrictions  and  exclusive 
dealing  arrangements,  into  price-relat- 
ed restraints  such  as  resale  price  main- 
tenance. The  Supreme  Court  held  in 
1911,  in  deciding  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co. 
v.  John  D.  Parke  and  Sons  Co.,  220 
U.S.  373,  that  resale  price  mainte- 
nance is  a  per  se  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  which  means  that  its  effect 
on  competition  is  so  destructive  that  it 
is  held  flatly  unlawful  without  further 
analysis  of  its  specific  anticompetitive 
effects.  That  has  been  the  settled  law 
ever  since. 

Although  the  guidelines  state  that 
vertical  price  fixing  is  per  se  illegal, 
they  actually  contain  an  astonishing 
invitation  to  evade  the  per  se  rule.  The 
following  statement  appears  on  page 
11: 

If  a  supplier  adopts  a  bona  fide  distribu- 
tion program  embodying  both  nonprice  and 
price  restrictions,  the  Department  will  ana- 
lyze the  entire  program  mider  the  rule  of 
reason  if  the  nonprice  restraints  are  plausi- 
bly designed  to  create  efficiencies  and  If  the 
price  restraint  Is  merely  ancillary  to  the 
nonprice  restraints. 

In  short  all  one  has  to  do  is  add 
enough  plausible  nonprice  restrictions 
to  a  vertical  price-fixing  scheme  to 
make  the  latter  merely  ancillary  and 
the  entire  distribution  program  will  be 
analyzed  by  the  Department  under  its 
efficiency-weighted  rule  of  reason. 
This  is  not  what  current  antitrust  law 
provides  or  intends. 

The  guidelines  are  troubling  in  other 
ways  as  well.  Contrary  to  current  anti- 
trust Jurisprudence,  they  state  that  in- 
trabrand  restraints  on  competition  are 
of  minimal  concem,  and  suggest  that 
vertical  price-fixing  is  lawful  as  long  as 
such  agreements  do  not  set  specific 


retail  prices.  The  guidelines  also 
ignore  the  common  law  of  corporate 
responsibility  and  agency  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  Department  may  refuse 
to  attribute  to  corporations  illegal  con- 
duct by  lower-level  employees,  al- 
though they  are  acting  within  the 
scoi>e  of  theb"  authority. 

Mr.  Ira  M.  Mlllstein,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  New  York  antitrust  bar 
and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  section  on  anti- 
trust law,  declared  in  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law  Subconunittee  this  week 
that— 

[Tlhese  official  yet  so-called  informal 
guidelines  have  the  force  and  effect  of  regu- 
lation if  not  of  law:  they  have  the  fun  force 
of  government  enforcement  poUcy  behind 
them.  They  Impact  business  decision 
making— in  a  ma)or  way.  In  bringing  cases 
or  filing  amicus  briefs,  the  government  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  courts  to  adopt  the 
principles  stated  in  the  guidelines. 

When  the  vertical  guidelines  are  de- 
monstrably in  error,  therefore,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  declare  that 
such  is  the  case.  This  Is  precisely  what 
the  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
will  do.  It  states  clearly  that  the  guide- 
lines are  not  an  accurate  expression  of 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  or  of  con- 
gressional intent  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  such  laws  to  resale  price 
maintenance  and  other  vertical  price- 
related  restraints  of  trade,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  accorded  any  force 
of  law  or  be  treated  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  as  binding  or  per- 
suasive. They  further  declare  that  the 
guidelines  should  be  recalled  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  review  and 
should  not  be  reissued  before  provid- 
ing fair  procedures  to  allow  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  formulation  of  such 
policy  guidelines,  including  public 
notice  and  hearings.  Even  such  proce- 
dures cannot,  of  course,  endow  the 
guidelines  with  the  force  of  law  or 
enable  them  to  modify  or  supersede 
the  antitrust  laws. 

My  resolution  complements  and  is 
fully  consistent  with  H.R.  1467.  the 
Antitrust  Procedural  Fairness  Act  of 
1985,  which  I  introduced  with  biparti- 
san cosponsorship  on  March  7,  1985. 
That  bill  would  require  the  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  meet  certain  procedur- 
al due-process  requirements,  including 
providing  the  opportunity  for  public 
notice  and  comment,  before  guidelines 
are  issued  in  final  form.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Mr.  Mlllstein  is  fully  sup- 
portive of  such  legislation.  As  he  has 
written: 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  statements  and 
guidelines  should  not  be  developed  with 
public  participation  as  is  other  government 
regulation  or  legislation.  At  a  minimum, 
public  participation  in  developing  such 
"policy"  statements  would  help  to  ease  the 
perception  that  an  agency  Is  governing  a 
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field  without  regard  for  or  responsibility  to 
Congress  or  the  public. 

I  am  confident  that  H.R.  1467  will 
ultimately  be  enacted  into  law.  My  res- 
olution regarding  the  vertical  guide- 
lines is  the  vehicle  for  a  more  immedi- 
ate response  by  the  Congress,  which  is 
urgently  required  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  cosponsorshlp 
of  this  resolution  by  those  who  are  as 
concerned  as  I  am  about  vigorous  and 
effective  enforcement  of  our  antitnist 
laws  against  resale  price  maintenance 
and  other  vertical  restraints  of  trade.* 


H.R.  1575,  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO 
COMMERCIAL  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGS]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchell]  which 
would  ensure  equal  access  to  business 
or  commercial  credit  for  women  and 
minorities.  I  have  been  honored  to 
work  with  Mr.  Mitchzll  in  developing 
the  legislation  and  to  be  the  original 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1575. 

The  bin  clarifies  the  application  of 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974  to  commercial  or  business  credit. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  credit  transactions  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex  or 
marital  status,  or  age.  Despite  the  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  act  apply  to 
commercial  as  well  as  consumer  trans- 
actions, certain  exemptions  provided 
for  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  regu- 
lations implementing  the  act  have 
been  widely  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  have 
to  apply  to  commercial  credit  in  actual 
practice. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  regula- 
tions exempt  business  and  commercial 
credit  from  provisions  of  the  act  which 
provide  for:  First,  notification  of  ad- 
verse action  regarding  a  loan  applica- 
tion, including  a  written  statement  of 
reasons  for  the  adverse  action;  second, 
retention  of  records,  including  Infor- 
mation used  in  evaluation  of  the  credit 
application;  and  third,  information 
concerning  marital  status.  Our  bill 
would  provide  for  renewable  5-year  ex- 
emptions after  a  full  administrative 
hearing  and  formal  written  determina- 
tion that  the  exemption  would  not 
substantially  interfere  with  effecting 
the  purposes  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act. 

We  have  been  made  aware  that 
access  to  credit  has  been  a  significant 
problem  for  women  and  minority  en- 
treprenexirs  or  would-be  entrepre- 
neurs. We  must  not  allow  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  minority  busi- 
ness owners  to  continue.  Discrimina- 


tion in  business  credit  transactions  not 
only  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportuni- 
ty Act.  but  it  serves  to  stifle  the 
growth,  development  and  vitality  of  a 
significant  and  promising  portion  of 
the  small  business  sector. 

H.R.  1575  is  critically  needed  to 
insure  fairness  and  equity  for  women 
and  minorities  and  to  permit  the  vital- 
ity of  American  entrepreneurshlp  to 
flourish. 

We  are  proud  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
us  in  cosponsorlng  H.R.  1575  and  I 
hope  we  will  see  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  measure  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.* 


OUR  ENDLESS  SPIRIT  OP 
VOLUNTARISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
GuAROil  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  facets  of  American  cul- 
ture that  makes  this  Nation  the  best 
and  most  caring  on  Earth  is  our  end- 
less spirit  of  volunteerism.  Through- 
out our  Nation's  history,  millions  of 
people  have  given  their  time,  energy 
and  individual  talents  to  help  better 
the  lives  of  others. 

Individuals,  churches,  businesses, 
schools  and  other  organizations  have 
made  special  contributions  to  this 
spirit.  Sponsoring  activities  and  other 
initiatives  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community  is  to  be  com- 
mended. All  too  often,  many  people 
are  unwilling  to  participate  in  philan- 
thropic endeavors  unless  there  exists 
some  form  of  material  benefit.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  the  sense  of  help- 
ing others  and  knowing  that  you  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  society  is  the  greatest  award  any  in- 
dividual can  achieve. 

The  spirit  of  volunteerism  is  espe- 
cially important  today.  At  a  time  when 
we  see  the  Federal  Government 
moving  away  from  many  social  respon- 
sibilities and  placing  these  taslu  upon 
the  private  sector  and  the  American 
people,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
promote  individual  initiative  on  the 
behalf  of  others. 

Each  year,  the  Volunteer  Services 
Biu-eau  of  Westchester.  Inc..  an  orga- 
nization which  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  community  service,  honors 
those  individuals  and  groups  that  have 
displayed  extraordinary  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  volunteer 
spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  recognize 
those  special  winners  of  the  1985 
Westchester  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
Awards.  They  are: 

Volunteer  of  the  year.  William  E. 
Goff; 


Group  award,  the  Lakeland  Chil- 
dren's Center,  Foimders; 

Student  award,  Frank  Mastracchio; 

RSVP  award,  Mrs.  Hannah  Churgln; 
and 

Corporate  award,  Adopt-A-School 
Volunteers. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rbcoro, 
statements   which   detail   the   accom- 
plishments of  these  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 
ISM  WcsTCHnm  VoLUKTin  or  trx  Tbaii 

Mr.  WUllam  Ooff  was  chosen  as  1»8S 
Westchester  Volunteer  of  the  Year  because 
of  his  dedicated  service  at  PeekskUl  Mental 
Health  and  In  particular  his  efforts  toward 
the  opening  of  "Bargains  Oalore  Boutique", 
a  project  of  the  PeekskUl  Community  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Harlem  Valley  Psychiatric 
Center. 

Bill  is  the  type  of  volunteer  every  agency 
covets.  He  Is  dedicated,  reliable,  flexible  and 
multi-talented.  He  Joined  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  In  1983  and  has 
been  involved  In  numerous  volunteer  activi- 
ties In  the  PeekskUl  community  such  as  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Montrose  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  and  the  Peelcsklll  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

At  PeeksklU  Mental  Health  he  assisted  in 
several  vocational  groups  and  in  the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  at  the  "New  Beginnings 
Program".  His  flexibility  and  good  nature 
endeared  him  to  both  clients  and  staff.  Al- 
though he  has  no  formal  training  in  psy- 
chology, clients  open  up  to  him  and  he  is  a 
good  listener  with  an  empathetic  ear. 

Mr.  Ooff'8  commitment  and  Indispensabll- 
ity  grew  during  the  thrift  shop  project.  He 
prepared  the  store  for  occupancy  and  took 
part  in  aU  the  tasks  necessary  to  open  the 
shop.  Since  Its  opening,  the  boutique  has 
been  a  marvelous  success  largely  due  to  his 
hard  work.  BUI  does  the  maintenance,  pro- 
vides plant  care  and  greats  each  customer 
with  a  smUe. 

BUI  Ooff's  volunteer  service  has  made  a 
difference  to  everyone— to  the  cUents  and 
staff  and  to  the  customers  at  the  shop.  He 
approaches  each  person  and  task  with  care 
and  dedication  that  make  him  certainly  de- 
serving of  the  1B85  Westchester  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  Award. 

Orottt  VoLUHTBa  or  thx  Ykax 

The  founders  of  the  Lakeland  ChUdren's 
Center  are  the  reward  recipients  in  the 
"group"  category  for  1985  Westchester  Vol- 
unteer of  the  Year.  They  are:  Oayle  Leaver- 
such  of  Mohegan  Lake  who  Is  currently 
President  of  the  Center  Judy  Shepard.  also 
of  Mohegan  Lake,  Vice  President  responsi- 
ble for  f undralsing;  Barbara  Knapp  of  York- 
town  Heights,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Lake- 
land; Lea  Selden  of  Yorktown  Heights  who 
serves  as  Chairperson  of  Public  Relations: 
and  Carolyn  Sweet  of  PeekskiU.  who  is 
Chairperson  of  Personnel  for  the  Center. 

These  women  Joined  together  in  Septem- 
ber 1981  out  of  their  common  concerns  over 
the  needs  of  "latch-key"  chUdren  and  the 
lack  of  suitable  after-school  day  care  in 
their  area.  The  common  sense  solution  to 
their  problem  was  to  utilize  existing  facul- 
ties, i.e.,  school  buildings.  With  the  support 
of  the  school  board,  district  staff,  and  other 
community  volunteers,  the  group  was  able 
to  open  three  In-school  centers  simulta- 
neously, named  the  Lakeland  ChUdren's 
Center  which  provide  after-school  super- 
vised care  for  chUdren  aged  5-12. 


The  Center  currently  provides  chUd  care 
services  to  over  120  chUdren  who  might  oth- 
erwise return  to  an  empty  home  following 
school  dismissal.  The  paid  staff  consists  of 
an  Executive  Director  (part-time),  three 
teachers  and  three  adult  aides.  There  are 
also  14  student  volunteers.  The  chUdren  can 
select  from  a  variety  of  enrichment  pro- 
grams, relax  in  a  quiet  place,  or  Just  play 
with  other  children. 

The  founders  of  the  Lakeland  Children's 
Center  are  to  be  commended  for  Identifying 
a  problem,  finding  a  solution  and  seeing  It 
through.  Over  the  past  three  years  they 
have  donated  their  own  special  talents  and 
have  been  responsible  for  finding  other  vol- 
unteers to  provide  accounting,  legal,  mar- 
keting, public  relations,  and  fund  raising 
services  to  the  Center.  Their  involvement 
has  not  only  made  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  the  families  served  by  the  Center  but  also 
enriched  the  lives  of  aU  who  have  partici- 
pated In  development  of  a  Community 
Project. 

Stupkwt  Voluhtizr  or  the  Year 

The  1985  Student  Volunteer  of  the  Year  is 
Prank  Mastracchio,  a  senior  at  White  Plains 
High  School.  His  volunteer  activities  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interests  ranging  from 
American  Red  Cross  to  the  CIvU  Air  Patrol 
to  regular  service  with  the  Valhalla  Ambu- 
lance Corps.  His  first  volunteer  experience 
was  as  a  fifth  grader  when  he  served  for  two 
years  with  the  Westchester  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  (W.A.R.C.) 

Mastracchio's  three  year  interest  in  the 
Westchester  County  Red  Ooss  started  with 
his  participation  in  the  1982  Swimathon  and 
has  continued  to  this  day. 

His  service  with  the  AmbiUance  Corps  has 
come  as  a  result  of  the  First  Aid  and  Safety 
course  offered  by  the  Red  Cross.  He  became 
interested  in  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  through 
his  experience  as  an  Explorer  Scout  and  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  disaster  reUef 
and  air  search  programs. 

Although  he  has  been  teased  somewhat  by 
his  peers  for  "wasting  his  time  and  not  get- 
ting paid",  he  counters  by  saying,  "to  volun- 
teer and  extend  one's  hand  and  heart  to 
others  is  the  ultimate  feeling." 

Next  year.  Frank  plans  to  begin  pre-med 
courses  at  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

RSVP  VOLDHTXXR  or  THX  YUUt 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  F>rogram's 
(RSVP)  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Is  Hannah 
Churgln  of  White  Plains.  R.S.V.P.  is  part  of 
a  nationwide  network  designed  for  persons 
60  years  of  age  and  older  who  wish  to  use 
their  skills,  life  experiences,  time  and 
energy  in  serving  conununity  needs.  Mrs. 
Churgln  who  retired  in  1978  from  a  manu- 
facturing firm,  moved  from  the  Bronx  four 
years  ago  and  immediately  became  active  in 
the  Tower  Club,  whose  members  carry  out 
many  programs  of  volunteer  service.  As  she 
says,  "what  I'm  doing  now  keeps  me  going.  I 
enjoy  it— I've  got  to  do  something." 

One  of  Mrs.  Churgin's  primary  Interests  is 
the  Westchester  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  (W.A.R.C.)  where  she  contributes 
over  three  days  a  week  to  the  Red  BaUoon 
Gift  Shop.  She  serves  as  a  stock  and  price 
analyzer,  sales  representative  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Gift  Shop  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  gift  shop  provides  sjieclaUy  selected 
cUents  with  a  therapeutic  work  experience. 

As  a  member  of  the  WARC  staff  explains. 
"Hannah's  pleasant  disposition  plays  a  vital 
role  in  initiating  positive  interrelationships 
between  our  clients  and  other  customers. 
She  exhibits  patience,  warmth,  and  flexibU- 


ity  whUe  serving  our  mentaUy  disabled  cU- 
ents." 

Another  of  Mrs.  Churgin's  interests  Is  the 
Women's  American  Organization  for  Reha- 
biliUtion  Training  (O.R.T.)  where  she  has 
been  a  member  for  19  years,  the  past  11  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  her  chapter  in 
the  Bronx,  which  Includes  a  large  West- 
chester membership.  She  also  takes  on 
projects  for  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  the  County  Office  for  the  Aging. 

CoRPORAR— Adopt- A-ScHOOL  VoLtnrrxxRs 

Represented  by  Rosemarle  Siragusa. 
Chairman  of  the  Youth  Committee  of  the 
Westchester  Private  Industry  CouncU 
(WPIC)  and  Joan  Gilbert  of  Texaco,  Chair- 
man of  the  (WPIC)  Adopt- A-School  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Adopt-A-School  program  is  a  partner- 
ship between  business  and  education  which 
entails  a  mutual  commitment  to  improving 
the  educational  experience  for  students  in  a 
local  school  district.  Upon  "adoption." 
school  and  business  partners  plan  and  con- 
duct activities  which  enhance  the  learning 
opportunities  for  students.  Adopt-A-School 
is  based  on  a  true  volunteer  concept  since 
the  coriwratlons  and  schools  are  giving  of 
themselves  by  sharing  staff  and  resources 
on  a  direct  basis  other  than  Just  corporate 
funding  of  grants. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  pipgram  Is  that  it 
can  be  taken  on  by  either  amaU  or  large 
companies.  Thirteen  companies  of  various 
sizes  who  are  currently  Involved  are:  Avon, 
Chemical  Bank,  Citibank,  N.A.,  General 
Electric  Conference  Center,  Houlihan/Law- 
rence Realty,  MONT,  Planned  Expansion 
Group,  Rye  Town  HUton,  Seidman  and 
Seidman,  Stouffers,  Tarrytown  HUton. 
Texaco  and  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa- 
pers. 

Ms.  Rosemarie  Siragusa.  Chairman  of  the 
WPIC  Youth  Committee  and  Ms.  Joan  OU- 
bert  of  Texaco.  Chairman  of  the  WPIC 
Adopt-A-School  Committee  introduced  the 
program  to  Westchester  in  1984  and  contin- 
ue to  give  their  time  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  the  participants  and  Influencing 
other  corporations  to  Join.  Ms.  Gilbert,  cata- 
lyst for  the  program,  says  that  the  match- 
ing process  is  very  successful  and  more  cor- 
porations and  schools  are  showing  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  know  that  the  spirit  of  volunteer- 
ism is  still  thriving  in  America  today. 
The  American  people  are  truly  this 
Nation's  most  valuable  asset  and  I  am 
proud  to  present  the  Westchester  Vol- 
unteer Award  winners  to  my  col- 
leagues In  this  great  body. 


RESTITUTION  AMENDMENTS 

ACT  OP  1986 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BoucHca]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2Vi 
years  ago  the  Congress  unanimously 
enacted  the  Victim  and  Witness  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  No. 
97-291)  in  order  to  make  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  victims.  One  of  the 
important  changes  made  by  the  act 
was  to  make  restitution  to  the  victim  a 
separate  punishment  for  most  Federal 


crimes.  The  act  creates  a  presimiption 
in  favor  of  restitution  and  requires  a 
Federal  Judge  who  decides  not  to  order 
restitution,  or  to  order  only  partial 
restitution,  to  state  on  the  record  the 
reasons  for  his  decision.  The  act  iden- 
tifies the  losses  for  which  restitution 
can  be  ordered  and  spells  out  in  detail 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  order- 
ing restitution  (Public  Law  No.  97-291. 
i  5(a),  96  Stat.  1253-55). 

The  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984 
enacted  last  Congress  (Public  Law  No. 
98-473,  title  II,  chapter  U,  98  Stat. 
1987-2040)  made  significant  changes  in 
Federal  sentencing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures, most  of  which  are  scheduled 
to  take  effect  on  November  1,  1986. 
There  are  some  minor  differences  be- 
tween provisions  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  and  the  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  enacted  by  the  Victim  and 
Witness  Protection  Act  of  1982. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  makes  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  harmonize  (nirrent  law 
with  the  provisions  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  November  1.  1988.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  changes  will  be  con- 
troverslaL  The  legislation  also  makes  a 
substantive  change  that  should  not 
prove  to  be  controversial. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  made 
In  Federal  sentencing  practice  and 
procedure  by  the  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  is  to  set  forth  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  criminal  penalties.  That  act 
set  forth  several  punxjses.  such  as  de- 
terring criminal  conduct  and  protect- 
ing the  public  (Public  Law  No.  98-473. 
S  212(aK2).  98  Stat.  1989-90  (enacting 
18  U.S.C.  3553(a))).  Unfortunately,  the 
act  omits  what  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  our  criminal 
law— restoration  of  the  victims  of  the 
crime.  My  bill  corrects  that  oversight 
by  requiring  that  a  Federal  Judge, 
when  imposing  sentence,  consider  the 
restitution  needs  of  the  victims  of  the 
offense.* 


SCHOOL  PRAYER:  A  VOICE  OP 
REASON  AND  LAW 

The  SPEAKUH  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ci^ocKm] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wade  McCree,  the  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  was 
asked  in  1982  to  address  the  American 
Bar  Association's  annual  prayer  break- 
fast. Mr.  McCree,  now  a  distinguished 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  used  the  occasion  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  very  event  at 
which  he  was  speaking. 

In  spite  of  that  fact,  his  remaiiu 
drew  the  somewhat  surprised  speaker 
a  standing  ovation  from  those  present. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  benefit 
from  the  eloquent  comments  Mr. 
McCree  made  on  that  occasion,  aiKl 
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Insert  them  into  the  Rigors  for  their 
review: 

Lucy  Is  the  name  of  »  popular  phUoaopher 
who  appears  In  the  comic  lUip  PtanuU,  au- 
thorea  and  drawn  by  Charles  Schula.  Her 
accustomed  foil  Is  a  Juvenile  E^reryman 
named  Charlie  Brown.  In  a  recent  episode, 
Lucy  told  Charlie  that  on  the  ship  of  life. 
some  passencera  have  their  deck  chairs 
fadnt  the  bow  to  permit  them  to  see  where 
they  are  roln«.  Others  face  the  stem  so  that 
they  can  see  whence  they  came.  "On  the 
ship  of  life.  Charlie."  she  asked,  "which  way 
is  your  chair  fadnc?" 

He  replied.  "I  can't  seem  to  cet  my  deck 
chair  unfolded." 

After  having  accepted  President  Brink's 
Invitation  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  I 
shared  Charlie  Brown's  frustration  when  I 
addressed  the  chore  of  prepartnc  remarks 
appropriate  to  this  prayer  breaitfast.  The 
fact  that  I  had  spoken  at  an  earlier  prayer 
breakfast  In  1970  when  we  held  our  annual 
meeting  In  St.  Louis  did  not  make  my  prepa- 
ration (or  thia  talk  any  easier.  I  wanted  to 
say  something  different  yet  pertinent  to  the 
occasion:  and  I  ultimately  decided  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  recently  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  which.  In  the  words  of 
the  president  of  the  United  Statea.  ".  .  .  will 
restore  the  right  to  pray. "  The  published 
transcript  of  his  remarks  when  he  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment quotes  the  president  as  saying,  "The 
law  of  this  land  has  effectively  removed 
prayer  from  our  classrooms.  How  can  we 
hope  to  retain  our  freedom  through  the 
generations  If  we  (ail  to  teach  our  young 
that  our  liberty  springs  from  an  abiding 
faith  In  our  Creator?" 

The  proposed  amendment  reads: 

"Nothing  ta)  this  Constitution  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  Individual  or  group 
prayer  In  public  schools  or  other  public  in- 
stitutions. No  person  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  sUte  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer." 

A  straightforward  reading  of  the  proposed 
amendment  tn  the  light  o(  current  undis- 
puted constitutional  doctrine  makes  it  evl- 
dmt  that  nothing  currently  prohibits  indi- 
vidual prayer  In  public  schools  or  other 
public  Institutions,  and  that  no  person  U  re- 
quired by  the  United  States  or  any  state  to 
participate  In  prayer.  With  the  elimination 
of  these  two  propositions  as  recitals  of  exist- 
ing law,  there  remains  In  the  proposed 
amendment  only  the  restriction  against  pro- 
hibiting group  prayer  in  public  schools  or 
other  public  Institutions. 

It  Is  not  clear  at  all  what  is  meant  by 
"group  prayo',"  but  It  suggests  the  practice 
that  the  Supreme  Court  (ound  o((enslve  to 
the  E^stabliahment  o(  Religion  Clause  o(  the 
First  Amendment  twenty  years  ago  In  Enoel 
V.    VUaU,   the  New  York  Regents'  prayer 


There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  power  o( 
the  people  to  amend  the  Constitution.  In- 
cluding the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  serlotis  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
confronts  us.  The  religious  clauses  of  the 
First  Amendment  were  a  considered  re- 
sponse to  the  religious  diversity  of  our 
young  nation.  Calvlnlsts  In  New  England. 
Friends  In  Pennsylvania.  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land. Anglicans  In  Virginia  and  a  small  dis- 
persed Jewish  community  are  not  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  several  religious  and  de- 
nominational differences  that  characterized 
the  fledgling  country.  Recognition  of  the  di- 
vlsiveness  that  religious  differences  can 
produce  persuaded  the  proponents  of  the 
First  Amoidment  that  religious  minorities 


should  be  protected  from  the  possible  tyran- 
ny of  religious  majorities. 

In  recent  years,  our  nation  has  become 
even  more  pluralistic  in  Its  religious  demog- 
raphy. Buddhism.  Islam.  Shlntolam  and 
Taoism  are  faiths  that  were  not  present  In 
the  original  states  but  are  embraced  today 
by  ever  Increasing  numbers  of  new  residents 
from  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

If  in  years  past,  a  "common  ground. "  as 
some  would  have  It,  could  be  found  in  a 
"Judeo-Christian"  heritage,  some  of  our 
recent  arrivals  would  find  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  that  umbrella  and  their  chil- 
dren would  experience  the  trauma  of  rejec- 
tion or  the  stigmata  of  being  "different." 

Justice  Prankfurter,  concurring  In  a  1948 
case  Invalidating  an  Illinois  "released  time" 
program  which  gave  a  dissenting  pupU  the 
right  to  leave  the  classroom  during  "group 
prayer,"  observed. 

"That  a  child  If  offered  an  alternative 
may  reduce  the  constraint;  It  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  operation  of  Influence  by  the 
school  In  matters  sacred  to  conscience  and 
outside  the  school's  donuin.  The  law  of  imi- 
tation operates,  and  non-conformity  Is  not 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  children." 

The  wisdom  of  the  proposed  amendment 
has  been  questioned  by  the  broadest  spec- 
trum of  commentators.  I  need  not  charac- 
teriae  James  J.  Kllpathck's  usual  perspec- 
tive, but  in  writing  on  this  subject,  he  said. 

"One  problem  with  institutional  prayer 
parallels  the  problem  often  found  with  in- 
stitutional food.  The  group  prayers  that 
would  be  sanctioned  by  this  amendment 
would  be  canned  peas— bland.  Innocuous,  in- 
offensive recitations,  perfunctory  rituals 
devoid  of  spiritual  meaning.  Heartfelt 
prayer  demands  something  more." 

I  do  not  gainsay  the  need  for  moral  pre- 
cepts to  guide  our  young  people  and  to  try 
to  save  them  from  the  self-destruction  of 
drug  abuse  or  the  arbitrary  rejection  of  pa- 
rental lifestyles  for  sometimes  bizarre  and 
frequently  harmful  nihilism.  But  group 
prayer  in  schools  is  unlikely  to  help  In  this 
respect. 

My  colleague,  Yale  Kamlsar.  In  a  recent 
opinion  piece  in  the  New  York  Times,  dted 
two  incidents  that  he  attributed  to  Leo 
Pfeffer.  A  young  boy  asked  someone  to  iden- 
tify the  "good  Bfrs.  Murphy"  who  would 
follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  It  devel- 
oped, of  course,  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
"surely  goodness  and  mercy"  of  the  23rd 
Psalm.  Equally  confused  was  the  child  of 
the  suburban  commuter  who  daily  recited, 
"Lead  us  not  into  Penn  Station." 

Moral  precepts  are  available  to  teachers  In 
abundant  secular  works  of  all  ages.  For  ex- 
ample, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  writings 
contain  all  the  guidance  a  pupU  requires  to 
teach  him  to  be  a  person  of  good  character. 
That  religious  scriptures  also  contain  guides 
for  right  conduct  is  beyond  the  point.  Reli- 
gious writings  also  contain  more:  creeds,  re- 
ligious doctrine,  and  beliefs  about  the  validi- 
ty of  which  there  is  often  fundamental  dis- 
agreement. At  this  very  moment,  Iranian 
Shllte  Moalems  are  engaged  In  a  bloody  war 
with  Iraqui  Sunnlte  Moslems,  In  part,  over 
doctrinal  differences  despite  the  fact  that 
they  both  worship  God  and  claim  the  same 
prophet. 

We  Americans  have  given  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  a  wide 
variety  of  people  from  Europe,  Asia.  Africa, 
and  South  America  In  a  nation  where  Indi- 
vidual freedoms  surpass  those  enjoyed  by 
any  other  people  anywhere  else.  This  ac- 
complishment Is  too  precious  to  permit  It  to 
founder  on  the  rock  of  group  prayer,  which 


demonstrably  wUl  do  very  little  to  promote 
genuine  devotion  and  likely  wUl  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  to  prove  the  political 
power  of  its  proponents. 

If  I  am  correct  In  my  assessment  of  the 
limited  beneflU  to  be  gained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  prayer  amendment,  you  must 
Bgre*  that  its  cost  in  terms  of  the  dlscord- 
aooe  that  it  will  produce  is  unacceptable. 

We  as  lawyers  and  dtisens  should  go  forth 
from  this  prayer  breakfast  resolved  to  save 
our  nation  from  the  consequences  of  forced 
piety.  As  Tennsrson  wrote.  "More  things  are 
srrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams 
of."» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAirr]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
to  a  death  In  the  family,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  for  the  vote  on  the  Ham- 
ilton substitute,  as  well  as  the  Michel 
substitute.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes"  on  the  Hamilton  sub- 
stitute, and  voted  "no"  on  the  Michel 
substitute.* 


THE  FREE  POSTAGE  ELECTION 
PARTICIPATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
assist  election  agencies  with  absentee 
voting  and  voting  registration  proce- 
dures. The  Free  Postage  Election  Par- 
ticipation Act  proposes  that  any  elec- 
tion agency  may  send,  free  of  postage, 
absentee  ballots  for  any  Federal  elec- 
tion, and  voting  instructions  pertain- 
ing to  such  ballots.  In  addition,  the 
election  agency  may  send,  free  of  post- 
age, voter  registration  forms  and  in- 
structions pertaining  to  such  forms, 
enabling  Individuals  to  register  to  vote 
In  a  Federal  election. 

The  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965  ex- 
panded the  opportunity  for  millions  of 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess of  voting.  Still,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  In  this  coimtry  who  have 
failed  to  exercise  their  franchise  under 
our  election  registration  laws.  Statis- 
tics show  that  In  the  1984  general  elec- 
tion, only  68.3  percent  of  the  total  eli- 
gible population  registered  to  vote.  A 
substantial  and  growing  number  of 
people  are  now  using  absentee  ballots 
to  participate  In  the  election  process. 
Indeed,  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready provides  special  assistance  to 
those  American  civilian  and  military 
citizens  residing  overseas.  I  believe  this 
measure  will  help  ensure  that  our  do- 
mestic voters  are  also  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process. 

The  cost  to  State  and  local  election 
agencies  Is  considerable.  The  Nation's 
13,000  election  administrators  oversee 
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elections  to  fill  500,000  Federal,  State, 
and  local  offices.  State  governments 
provide  18  percent  and  local  govern- 
ments provide  82  percent  of  the  $350 
million  cost  of  administering  a  Presi- 
dential election.  This  measure  would 
ease  some  of  this  burden.  Clearly,  it  is 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibil- 
ity to  share  some  of  the  financial 
burden  with  election  agencies  during 
Federal  elections. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  has  received  strong  8upi>ort 
from  State  and  local  elections  officials 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secretaries  of  State;  the 
International  Association  of  Clerks. 
Recorders,  Election  Officials,  and 
Treasurers;  the  National  Association 
of  County  Recorders  and  Clerks:  and 
the  International  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Clerks. 

Last  session,  this  legislation  was  co- 
sponsored  by  over  45  of  my  colleagues. 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  bill  will  en- 
courage greater  voter  registration  and 
participation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  it.* 


SPACE  TAX  INVESTMENT 
EQUITY  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEUSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  in- 
troducing the  Space  Tax  Investment 
Equity  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  illustrates  the  foresight 
necessary  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for 
this  next  economic  frontier  for  Amer- 
ica. Current  law  does  not  allow  equip- 
ment that  is  used  in  outer  space  to 
apply  the  investment  tax  credit,  accel- 
erated depreciation,  or  the  research 
and  development  tax  credit  to  its 
value.  Companies  like  Grumman,  Fair- 
child.  McDonnell  Douglas,  and  3M, 
who  plan  to  begin  manufacturing  in 
space,  are  facing  obvious  extra  ex- 
pense because  of  this  tax  differential. 
This  barrier  is  unintentional  and  will 
prove  to  be  counterproductive. 

Our  bill  would  extend  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation tax  benefits,  and  the  R&D  tax 
credit  to  those  companies  whose  place 
of  business  is  in  outer  space  rather 
than  here  on  Earth  in  the  United 
States.  When  we  first  began  the  early 
flights  into  space,  we  did  not  antici- 
pate that  space  would  become  a  place 
of  business.  We  must  remove  this  un- 
intended tax  before  these  businesses 
are  lost  to  the  American  economy.  In- 
vestments In  space  activities  already 
must  compete  with  those  here  on 
Earth  in  the  United  States— as  well  as 
with  those  investments  international- 
ly, and  it  is  clear  that  we  will  be  facing 
stiff    competition,    particularly    from 


the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Japanese, 

This  legislation  will  assure  that 
space  ventures  are  treated  essentially 
the  same  as  Elarth  ventures  under  oiu- 
tax  code.  Clearly,  the  age  of  space 
commerce  has  dawned.  Space  will  be 
the  arena  for  expanding  conunercial 
activity  including  communications  sat- 
ellites, upper  stage  systems,  industrial 
and  scientific  experiments,  and  manu- 
facturing. Private  investment  in  these 
commercial  enterprises  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  space,  such  as  vacuum,  micro- 
gravity,  and  radiation. 

We  can  produce  rare  medicines  with 
the  potential  of  saving  thousands  of 
lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars; we  can  manufacture  superchlps 
that  can  build  space  observatories  ena- 
bling scientists  to  see  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  universe;  and  we  can  produce 
special  alloys  and  biological  materials 
that  benefit  greatly  from  zero  gravity 
environment. 

To  foster  these  exciting  embryonic 
industries,  we  must  pave  the  way  by 
eliminating  obstructions  and  allowing 
these  industries  to  compete  at  least  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  already 
here  on  Earth.  I  would  urge  the  early 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
an  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  I  understand  is 
next  in  order  for  a  special  order,  and 
he  has  agreed  if  by  unanimous  consent 
we  could  reverse  order  on  our  special 
orders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EIMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STE.  GENEVIEVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  EMERSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
House  represent  districts  that  include 
special  points  of  historical  interest, 
and  each  of  us  is  rightfully  proud  of 
these  widely  varied  "treasures."  And 
in  a  nation  whose  history  is  as  rich— 
and  as  fresh— as  is  ours,  it  is  not  sur- 


prising that  our  countryside  is  dotted 
with  scores  of  historical  markers,  mu- 
seums, and  places  with  names  that 
"ring  bells"  to  those  of  us  who  care 
about  the  heritage  we  share. 

However,  among  these  many  treas- 
ures, there  are  a  handful  of  small,  un- 
assuming communities  which,  by  their 
very  existence,  pre8er\'e  those  key  mo- 
ments in  history  when  a  small  step 
was  taken  that  would,  in  the  wisdom 
of  hindsight,  be  recognized  as  a  tre- 
mendous stride.  And  when  these  spe- 
cial places  have  been  maintained  and 
cared  for  properly,  they  provide  us 
with  a  resource  we  can  never  afford  to 
lose.  They  give  us— the  heirs  of  histo- 
ry—living reminders  that  what  we 
have  today  has  not  alwajrs  t>een  here. 
They  prove  to  us  that  the  events,  the 
beginnings,  and  the  "great  moments" 
we  all  learn  about  from  the  pages  of 
books  reaUy  happened. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  we 
have  many  such  places.  We  can  take 
our  children  to  Ford's  Theater,  for  ex- 
ample, and  point  to  the  spot  where 
President  Lincoln  was  mortally 
wounded— and  in  doing  so,  we  give  our 
children  an  opportunity  to  really  un- 
derstand, to  really  feel  that  a  great 
moment  in  history  truly  happened. 

With  that  experience,  our  children's 
history  books  and  the  references  they 
hear  to  events  of  the  past  come  alive. 
They  become  tangibly  related  to  what 
we  are  witnessing  and  doing  today. 
And  that,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  something  to 
which  we  can  never  affix  a  finite 
value. 

In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Ifissoiu-i,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent,  there  is  a  small,  quiet  com- 
munity where  just  such  an  invaluable 
experience  Is  today  possible— and  pos- 
sible in  a  truly  remarkable  way. 

The  name  of  this  community  is  Ste. 
Genevieve— and  if  that  name  is  famil- 
iar to  you,  it  is  because  Ste.  Genevieve. 
MO,  is  the  "Mother  City  of  the  West." 
the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

To  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
spend  most  of  our  days  working  with 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  our 
Nation's  continuing  progress,  the 
"moment  in  history"  that  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve represents  is  one  of  obvious  im- 
portance. On  that  day  In  the  1730's 
when  a  small  group  of  French  colo- 
nists established  a  settlement  across 
the  river  from  "Old  Kaskaskia."  they 
probably  didn't  realize  that  their  deci- 
sion would  later  be  cited  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  westward  expansion. 
No,  these  first  settlers  were  undoubt- 
edly lured  across  the  river  by  the 
area's  incredibly  rich  farm  land,  not 
by  a  desire  to  make  history  or  open 
the  door  to  the  vast  upper  Louisiana 
Territory  and  the  rich  lands  beyond. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  they  did, 
and  we  can  now  understand  the  tre- 
mendous significance   of   that   small 
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step.  It  la  no  exasKeration  to  say  that: 
without  the  westward  expansion  that 
began  right  there  In  Ste.  Genevieve, 
this  Nation  would  not  be  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here 
today  to  simply  remind  my  coUeagues 
of  a  single  "historical  moment."  Ste. 
Genevieve  represents  far  more  than 
that.  Indeed,  this  small  community  on 
the  west  btuik  of  the  Mississippi  is 
today  one  of  the  most  valuable  exam- 
ples of  living  history  we  have— and 
that  is  no  accident. 

This  year,  1985,  is  a  year  of  celebra- 
tion for  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  it  Is  a 
celebration  worth  noting  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

What  is  being  celebrated  by  this 
community  this  year  is  a  birthday— 
and  what  a  birthcUy  it  Is. 

Yes,  this  year  marks  the  250th  year 
that  Ste.  Genevieve— the  Mother  City 
of  the  West— has  existed. 

Just  think  about  that;  250  years  ago, 
the  land  on  which  those  first  settlers 
established  Ste.  Genevieve  was  still 
owned  by  Prance.  And  for  30  years, 
this  tiny  settlement,  whose  population 
was  recorded  in  1752  as  consisting  of 
"20  whites  and  3  negroes,  with  only  8 
owners  of  land."  stood  as  the  only  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  vast  upper 
Louisiana  Territory. 

And  thus  it  remained  untU  1782, 
when  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  secretly  transferred  to  Spain, 
and  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  was  turned  over  to  England.  At 
that  time,  the  hardy  residents  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  saw  their  small  settlement 
become  an  outpoet  of  the  Si>anlsh 
Empire,  and  watched  as  their  destiny 
came  to  be  influenced  heavily  by  the 
colonial  ambitions  and  fears  of  that 
distant  and  foreign  nation.  In  fact, 
some  scholars  contend  that  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve's first  real  period  of  growth  was 
a  direct  result  of  this  global  shift  in 
power.  When  the  land  across  the  river 
from  Ste.  Genevieve  came  under 
Protestant  British  rule,  the  Creole 
residents  there  soon  became  very  dis- 
content—and Spain  moved  quickly  to 
take  advantage  of  that  discontent. 
When  the  British  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  all  priests  from  their  colony 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the 
Spanish  responded  by  sending,  for  the 
first  time,  a  resident  priest  to  Ste. 
Genevieve.  And  in  a  unique  gesture, 
the  Pope  gave  this  priest,  Pather  Louis 
Meurin,  a  dispensation  With  which  to 
marry  unbaptized  Roman  Catholics. 
Likewise,  the  Spanish  rulers  appointed 
local  men  to  administrative  positions 
and  offered  large  grants  of  land  to  the 
settlers. 

Soon,  a  steady  stream  of  immigrants 
began  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  looking 
for  the  Creole  way  of  living  that  was 
surviving  undisturbed  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. And  in  the  years  that  followed, 
this  Immigration  came  to  include  not 
only  those  from  the  east  bank  of  the 


river,  but  also  many  from  Canada  and 
lower  Louisiana,  and  eventually  came 
to  include  substantial  numbers  of 
Prench  royalist  refugees,  Americans, 
and  Germans.  Thus,  by  1772,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Ste.  Genevieve  consisted  of 
"384  males.  140  females,  and  287 
slaves." 

Prom  that  point  on,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  perennial  problems  of 
flooding,  Ste.  Genevieve  prospered. 
Por  many  years,  Ste.  Genevieve  was 
virtually  unrivaled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  as  a  trading  point.  A  center 
of  commerce,  and  yes,  a  center  of  civi- 
lization. In  the  early  1800's,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve lured  such  distinguished  visitors 
as  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  King 
Otto  of  Greece,  and  John  James  Au- 
dubon, whose  business  partner,  Ferdi- 
nand Rosier,  became  the  town's  first 
mayor  in  1827. 

Despite  this  early  prosperity— and 
notoriety— Ste.  Genevieve  was  not  des- 
tined to  become  a  huge  population 
center,  as  would  other,  younger  settle- 
ments. In  fact,  it  could  be  said  that,  by 
the  mld-1800's,  this  community 
became  the  victim  of  the  same  west- 
ward expansion  that  it  had  begun.  As 
St.  Louis,  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
grew,  the  village  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
dwindled  as  a  center  of  commerce.  The 
fur  trade  moved  further  westward, 
new  methods  of  refining  salt,  which 
had  been  a  major  product  of  the  area, 
brought  an  end  to  that  early  industry, 
and  finally,  the  steady  flow  of  lead  ore 
that  had  been  shipped  from  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve was  diverted  to  St.  Louis. 

With  this  combination  of  develop- 
ments, Ste.  Genevieve  returned  to  its 
initial  reliance  on  agriculture,  and 
began  to  settle  into  its  present  role  as 
the  proud  mother  city  of  a  westward 
movement  that  would  eventually 
produce  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth. 

Today,  visitors  to  Ste.  Genevieve  can 
see  very  clearly  Just  how  deep  that 
pride  runs.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion has  carefully  preserved  the  Creole 
architecture,  the  unique  traditions 
bom  of  Prench  and  Spanish  Influence, 
and  the  role  of  the  church  as  the 
leader  in  community  life.  In  fact,  this 
small  town  is  today  acclaimed  as  the 
"finest  surviving  example  of  a  French 
colonial  village"  in  the  entire  Nation. 
There  stiU  stand  some  50  homes  and 
buildings  that  are  200  years  old— and 
among  these  structures  Is.  Incredibly, 
the  home  of  Jean  Baptlste  Valle — the 
last  commandant  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
under  Spanish  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  small 
Missouri  town  still  exists  today  In  such 
an  impressive  state  of  preservation  is 
an  accomplishment  that  all  Americans 
should  acclaim.  I  know  of  very  few 
places  in  this  huge  country  where  gen- 
erations of  residents  have  taken  so  se- 
riously the  need  to  preserve  history. 
While  millions  of  schoolchildren  have, 
for  years,  read  about  "Ste.  Gene- 
vieve—the  Mother  City  of  the  West." 


the  people  of  that  community  have 
painstakingly  ensured  that  those 
schoolchildren  can  actually  visit  and 
see  this  historic  treasure.  At  great 
effort  and  cost,  the  descendents  of 
those  early  settlers  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  step  back  in  time  and 
remember  that  what  is  now  the  heart- 
land of  this  country  was  once  a  foreign 
land,  and  to  see  firsthand  the  begin- 
nings of  a  culture  that  is  now  taken 
for  granted. 

Thus,  It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I 
stand  before  you  today  and  ask  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  not  only  to  a  moment 
in  history,  but  to  a  community  of 
hard-working  folks  who  have  pre- 
served that  moment  for  generations  to 
come. 

D  1950 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Rbcori) 
a  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Ste.  Genevieve  dated  April  23, 
1985,  and  also  a  message  that  was  de- 
livered, informal  remarks  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  telephone  to  greet  the  people 
of  Ste.  Genevieve,  MO,  as  they  cele- 
brated "Nation's  Night,"  a  feature  of 
Ste.  Genevieve's  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, that  being  on  August  22,  1935, 
and  delivered  by  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  documents  follow: 

Trz  Whtts  Hoosx, 
Wa^ington,  April  23,  198S. 
To  the  Citizent  ofSainU  Qtnevirot: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  w&rm  Kreetlnga  to  all 
those  gathered  to  celebrate  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  Salnte  Oenevleve. 

The  spirit  which  has  built  and  sustained 
your  community  reHects  the  energy  which 
has  forged  America  into  a  land  of  wonder. 
As  a  community  held  by  fellowship  and 
goodwill,  Salnte  Oenevleve  has  become 
"home"  to  many  who  love  It  dearly.  Fur- 
ther, it  stands  as  an  example  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  freedom  to  those  around 
the  world. 

My  hearty  congratulations  on  this  proud, 
historic  occasion  and  my  best  wishes  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Ronald  Reaoaji. 

RXMAKKS  BT  PaaaisDiT  Frakklih  D. 

ROOBXVKLT 

(Informal  Remarks  of  the  President  by 
Telephone  to  Oreet  the  People  of  Ste. 
Oenevleve,  MO,  as  They  Celebrate  "Na- 
tion's Night"  as  a  Feature  of  Ste.  Oene- 
vieve'B  Bl-Centennlal  Celebration.  August 
22, 193S) 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Salnte  Oene- 
vleve eloquently  testifies  to  the  fortitude  of 
those  pioneers  who  built  their  homes  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  wrested 
minerals  from  the  hills,  furs  from  the 
forest,  and  a  plentiful  harvest  from  the 
plain:  who  merged  their  varied  nationalities 
in  a  mighty  effort  to  carve  an  American 
nation  out  of  the  Western  wilderness. 

We  admire  that  Christian  courage  which 
refused  to  be  daunted  by  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  massacres,  by  a  gradual  change  in 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  threatening 
the  destruction  of  the  settlement,  or  by  the 
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disastrous  flood  of  1785.  In  due  course, 
through  the  rugged  efforts  of  your  prede- 
cessors, the  hostile  Indians  were  pacified: 
and  the  restless  Mississippi,  far  from  annihi- 
lating the  community,  provoked  a  providen- 
tial removal  of  the  church  and  other  build- 
ings to  a  better  site  where  the  village  could 
expand  and  flourish. 

'These  triumphs  over  affliction  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  our  early  Americans. 
Although  the  problems  which  confront  us 
today  are  of  a  different  sort.  I  am  confident 
that  you  have  not  lost  the  stalwart  qualities 
of  frontier  days. 

It  is  with  a  full  appreciation  of  your  past 
that,  on  this  occasion  of  your  Bi-Centennial 
Celebration,  I  extend  to  you  my  hearty 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Bill  Emerson,  today  in 
saluting  Ste.  Genevieve.  MO  on  the  oc- 
casion of  that  community's  250th  an- 
niversary. WhUe  my  home  town  of 
Sarcoxie  is  considerably  west  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  we,  nonetheless,  know  of 
her  illustrious  history  and  her  contri- 
bution to  the  opening  up  of  the  West. 

Not  only  was  Ste.  Genevieve  the 
first  permanent  settlement  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it 
is  also  the  site  of  the  first  permanent 
church  in  our  State. 

In  its  early  history,  the  commimlty 
was  larger  than  St.  Louis,  due  to  its 
thriving  fur  trade.  Its  prosperous  lead- 
mining  industry,  and  Its  production  of 
salt  which  was  sold  to  Indians,  hun- 
ters, and  other  settlements  to  the 
East.  In  addition,  today  it  produces  an 
excellent  grade  of  marble  and  lime- 
stone, and  its  fertile  soU  makes  it  an 
outstanding  area  for  farming. 

However,  Ste.  Genevieve's  location 
made  it  susceptible  to  flooding  which 
hindered  its  growth.  In  1785,  the  town 
was  inundated  by  15  feet  of  water. 
Thereafter,  the  village  moved  over  a 
period  of  years  to  higher  ground. 

Ste.  Genevieve  has  painstakingly 
preserved  Its  heritage  for  generations 
to  come  and  is  a  highly  regarded  com- 
munity for  tourists  to  visit.  It  Is  a 
living  exEunple  of  the  pride  that  rural 
America  has  in  its  families,  its  chil- 
dren, and  its  traditions.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  in  this  forum 
to  congratulate  her  on  the  first  250 
years  and  to  wish  for  her,  and  her 
people,  the  best  that  the  future  can 
provide.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  250th  birthday  com- 
memoration of  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  historic  towns,  Ste.  Genevieve. 
MO. 

As  one  of  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ments to  be  established  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  Ste.  Genevieve  resi- 
dents are  to  be  commended  for  their 
commitment  to  preserving  the  integri- 
ty and  character  of  this  significant  set- 
tlement. 

I've  been  in  Ste.  Genevieve  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  scenic 
places  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 


town  is  rich  in  tradition  and  character, 
its  people  are  among  the  friendliest 
and  warmest  one  would  meet  any- 
where in  the  Nation,  and  the  historic 
monimients  are  truly  magnificent. 

The  numerous  sites— including  the 
old  cemetery,  the  Senator  Lewis  F. 
Llim  House,  and  the  Bolduc  House  are 
prime  examples  of  American  culture. 
It  is  a  blessing  to  the  people  who  come 
to  visit  that  the  town's  forefathers 
had  the  vision  to  preserve  these  struc- 
tures throughout  the  decades.* 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  EMXRSoif,  for  call- 
ing this  special  order  today  to  honor 
the  city  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  MO.  on  her 
250th  birthday. 

The  city  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  which 
lies  south  of  St.  Louis  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  recreated  In  1785 
after  a  great  flood  destroyed  the  origi- 
nal city.  Rich  in  French  and  Spanish 
culture,  this  great  city  became  a  cul- 
tural gateway  to  the  West  and  is  now 
considered  by  many  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  18th  century  architec- 
ture. Many  of  the  original  homes  pro- 
viding a  glimpse  of  the  past  are  still 
visible  today. 

As  English  and  American  explorers 
move  West,  Ste.  Genevieve  grew  be- 
cause of  the  rich  soil  and  abundance 
of  natural  resources  located  in  the 
region.  Due  to  her  important  location 
on  the  Mississippi,  she  rivaled  St. 
Louis  as  the  primary  port  facility  in 
Missouri. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
acknowledge  the  city  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve and  the  strong,  independent- 
minded  Mlssourians  who  built  her,  on 
this  her  250th  birthday.  Again,  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Eherson  for  call- 
ing this  special  order.* 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Missouri  in  recognition 
of  "Ste.  Genevieve  Day,"  commemo- 
rating its  250th  birthday. 

Ste.  Genevieve,  the  oldest  perma- 
nent settlement  established  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  histo- 
ry and  development  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

To  this  day,  some  parts  of  the  town 
retain  the  French  flavor  that  was  a 
guideline  for  the  establishment  of  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages.  The  citi- 
zens of  Ste.  Genevieve  have  for  the 
past  250  years  maintained  a  delicate 
balance  between  their  French/Canadi- 
an heritage  and  the  America  changing 
around  them. 

The  central  southeastern  town  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  will  be  celebrating  this 
auspicious  occasion  throughout  the 
year,  but  today  is  designated  "Ste. 
Genevieve  Day." 

Strong  communities  such  as  this  are 
the  backbone  of  our  State  and  coim- 
try.  The  values  that  endure  in  our 
coimtry,  have  endured  in  this  Missouri 


town.  I  think  a  lot  can  be  said  for  a 
community  that  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  Missouri  history  for  250  years. 
Its  citizens  are  proud— proud  of  their 
heritage  and  proud  of  the  legacy  their 
forefathers  left  them. 

I.  too,  am  proud  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  along  with  my  congratulations, 
wish  it  continued  success  and  prosperi- 
ty in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  "Ste.  Genevieve  Day,"  com- 
memorating the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  MO.  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Missouri  in  honoring 
one  of  our  State's  treasures.  Located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Just  a  few  hours  south  of  St.  Louis, 
Ste.  Genevieve  is  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ste.  Genevieve  is  a  small  community 
of  great  significance.  Settled  by  the 
Prench  in  the  18th  century,  the  town 
boasts  the  site  of  the  first  permanent 
church  in  Missouri,  established  in 
1755.  Ste.  Genevieve  is  known  for  its 
rich  cultural  history,  and  the  commu- 
nity continues  to  reflect  Its  early 
Prench  Influences.  Ste.  Genevieve  is 
especially  famous  for  its  beautifully 
preserved  French  colonial  architec- 
ture, and  each  summer  thousands  visit 
its  sites  during  the  community's 
annual  arts  and  crafts  festival. 

Ste.  Genevieve  plays  a  vital  role  in 
Missouri  history  and  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  historians,  architects,  and 
Americans  of  French  ancestry.  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  little 
town  of  Ste.  Genevieve  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues,  my  friends,  and  all 
who  appreciate  history  to  visit  this 
lovely  French  settlement.* 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emkrsoh]  for 
taking  this  time  to  celebrate  the  250th 
birthday  of  Missouri's  oldest  commu- 
nity, Ste.  Genevieve.  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  my  coUeagues  from  Missouri 
in  honoring  one  of  Missouri's  most  val- 
uable historical  treasures. 

The  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  great  west- 
ward expansion  of  our  Nation.  Found- 
ed in  1735,  Ste.  Genevieve  was  the  first 
permanent  settlement  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Por  many  years,  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve was  the  center  of  commerce  and 
the  hub  of  civilization  for  all  settlers 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Indeed,  the 
first  permanent  church  In  Missouri 
was  established  in  Ste.  Genevieve 
about  1755.  This  agrictiltural  commu- 
nity was  the  stepping  stone  for  waves 
of  settlers  who  had  the  courage  and 
determination  to  expand  America's 
frontier.  Today,  Ste.  Genevieve  is 
fondly  known  as  the  mother  city  of 
the  west. 

However,  Ste.  Genevieve  was  a 
victim  of  its  own  success.  As  expansion 
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of  the  American  frontier  rapidly  In- 
creased, the  centers  of  commerce  and 
population  shifted.  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City,  and  then  other  cities  became  the 
hubs  of  the  American  frontier.  Ste. 
Genevieve,  however,  still  proudly 
stands  as  a  monument  to  our  westward 
expansion,  and  thankfully  each  gen- 
eration of  Ste.  Genevieve  residents  has 
diligently  preserved  the  town's  unique 
landmarks  and  traditions. 

Today,  this  small  town  with  only  1 
movie  theater,  3  hotels,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  less  that  3,000  Is  luiown  as  the 
best  example  of  a  French  colonial  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States;  50  homes 
and  buildings  that  are  over  200  years 
old  have  been  preserved  in  this  com- 
munity. The  town's  preserved  build- 
ings, its  red-brick  church  and  walled 
convent  give  reality  to  the  FYench  tra- 
dition that  forms  so  much  of  Missou- 
ri's background.  Anyone  who  appreci- 
ates the  past  can  be  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  generations  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve residents  to  preserve  history. 
Thanks  to  their  efforts,  we  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  witness  the  begin- 
nings of  a  culture  that  we  now  take  for 
granted. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  Join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Mis- 
souri to  honor  the  founding  of  Ste. 
Genevieve.  All  Mlssourians  can  be 
proud  that  this  community  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  great  Mississippi 
River  served  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  great  westwllrd  expansion.  Again,  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eiczrson] 
for  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to  tell 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives about  one  of  Missouri's  his- 
torical treasures.* 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
indeed  an  honor  to  Join  my  Missouri 
colleagues  in  commemorating  one  of 
our  State's  many  historical  Jewels,  the 
2S0-year-old  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve. 

Known  as  the  mother  city  of  the 
West,  Ste.  Genevieve  truly  represents 
the  heritage  of  the  earnest  beginnings 
of  civilization  in  this  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Nowhere  in  Mis- 
souri is  the  Influence  of  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  more  evident  than  in 
Ste.  Genevieve.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
places  in  the  United  States  where  the 
blending  of  these  two  cultures  and 
their  traditions  are  more  evident  than 
in  Ste.  Genevieve. 

As  a  resident  of  Hannibal,  another 
historical  Missouri  town  anchored  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  other  congressional  districts 
of  Missouri,  with  Congressman  Bill 
Emkrson,  who  so  ably  represents  Ste. 
Genevieve  In  tliis  Chamber,  and  with 
all  the  people  of  Missouri  in  officially 
observing  today  as  Ste.  Genevieve 
Day. 

Thank  you.* 


STEEL  AGREEMENTS  SERVE  AS 
COSMETIC  ANSWER  TO 
IMPORT  PENETRATION  AND 
INDUSTRY'S  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatdos]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
like  being  an  "I  told  you  so"  kind  of 
person  but  when  it  comes  to  steel  and 
steel  imports,  I  Just  can't  hold  it  back. 

For  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
been  watching  the  negotiations  be- 
tween this  country  and  several  of  the 
world's  major  steel  exporters.  Those 
negotiations,  which  we  all  know 
stemmed  from  this  administration's 
resistance  to  specific  quotas  on  steel 
imports,  seem  to  be  having  almost  no 
effect. 

Lost  September,  when  President 
Reagan  said  the  administration  would 
seek  voluntary  agreements  with  eight 
steel  exporters  that  would  limit  steel 
imports  to  the  United  States  to  18V^ 
percent  of  the  American  market.  I  had 
my  doubts.  I  believed  then,  and  still 
believe,  that  a  firm  quota  would  have 
been  more  effective  and  easier  to  en- 
force, regardless  of  whether  the  quota 
limit  was  15  percent — my  preferred 
percentage,  17  percent  or  18  V4  percent. 

As  I  watched  our  trade  representa- 
tives try  to  hammer  out  those  volun- 
tary agreements  with  South  Korea, 
Japan.  Mexico,  Brazil,  Finland,  Spain, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  I  wished 
them  well,  knowing  that  if  they  were 
successful,  our  steel  industry  would  be 
given  a  chance  to  get  back  on  solid 
footing. 

As  January  af^roached  the  agree- 
ments seemed  less  and  less  likely  to 
meet  the  18V4-percent  goal,  I  wondered 
whether  we  were  going  to  really  make 
any  changes  in  the  pattern  of  the  last 
few  years  when  Imported  steel  cut  into 
our  domestic  industry. 

I  became  truly  concerned  in  January 
when  steel  Imports  retu:hed  nearly  31 
percent  of  apparent  supply,  the  second 
consecutive  month  where  imports 
broke  the  30-percent  level. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  fig- 
ures are  available  and  imports  repre- 
sent Just  over  27  percent  of  apparent 
supply,  a  far  cry  from  the  18H-percent 
goal  set  last  September  when  the  Con- 
gress accepted  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  voluntary  agreements  in- 
stead of  quotas. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  perma- 
nently given  up  a  quarter  of  the  Amer- 
ican steel  market.  I  wonder  If  ever 
again  we  will  see  steel  imports  fall 
below  the  25-percent  figure,  never 
mind  the  18  V^ -percent  administration 
goal  or  the  15-percent  goal  of  the  con- 
gressional steel  caucus. 

For  the  first  2  months  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  steel  imports  were  4.7 
million  tons.  29  percent  of  apparent 
supply.  And  that  is  with  most  of  the 


eight   voluntary   agreements   already 
signed. 

And  the  prospects  are  that  the  situa- 
tion will  not  get  any  better. 

Data  Resources,  Inc..  for  example, 
estimates  steel  imports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  will  be  6.7  million  tons. 
That  means  another  2  million  tons  of 
imported  steel  will  have  entered  this 
country  in  the  month  of  March. 

If  DRI  is  correct,  the  import  pene- 
tration for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  will  be  Just  under  27  percent, 
quite  a  difference  from  the  projected 
administration  level  of  18V^  percent. 

In  fact,  DRI  projects  steel  imports 
for  1985  at  22.7  million  tons  for  a  23- 
percent  penetration  of  the  American 
market. 

So  now  come  the  questions.  Are  the 
voluntary  agreements  really  working 
or  are  there  elements  in  them  that 
will  make  it  easier  for  all  or  some  of 
those  eight  nations  to  get  around  the 
agreements?  Or,  if  the  agreements  are 
working,  then  where  is  all  the  steel 
coming  from? 

The  answer,  as  best  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
both.  In  some  of  the  agreements  with 
the  eight  countries— Just  as  an  aside, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese  have  not 
yet  signed  their  agreement  with  us— 
there  are  provisions  for  front  loading. 
In  other  words,  the  agreed  upon  per- 
centages are  not  hard  and  fast  annual 
import  percentages,  but  rather  are 
levels  that  will  be  achieved  as  part  of  a 
5-year  average. 

Under  those  terms,  one  or  more  of 
the  eight  exporting  nations  with 
whom  we  have  agreements  could  ship 
heavily  in  2  of  the  5  years  and  less  in 
the  remaining  years. 

This  would  mean  that  until  they 
were  able  to  find  or  develop  other 
markets  for  their  excess  steel  produc- 
tion, the  United  States  would  continue 
to  be  the  primary  dumping  ground, 
causing  more  problems  for  our  domes- 
tic steel  industry  and  costing  more 
Jobs. 

There  is  also  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community  Agreement,  which  is 
separate  from  the  others  recently  ne- 
gotiated. The  EEC  agreement  expires 
on  December  31,  1985.  What  wUl 
happen  at  that  point  is  anyone's  guess. 
Right  now.  steel  exports  from  the 
EEC  to  the  United  States  for  February 
are  up  18  ^  percent  from  February 
1984.  and  for  the  first  2  months  of  this 
year  as  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year,  the  imports  are  up  more 
than  42  percent. 

In  fact,  for  the  month  of  February, 
only  three  EEC  members— Greece, 
West  Germany,  and  Italy— have  de- 
creased exports  to  the  United  States 
as  compared  to  shipments  in  February 
1984. 

In  terms  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  both  January  and  February, 
as  compared  to  last  year,  only  two 
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countries.  Greece  and  Italy,  have 
shipped  less. 

What  will  happen,  I  don't  know. 
Who  can  say  what  the  EEC  members 
will  be  seeking  when  the  time  comes  to 
negotiate  a  new  agreement? 

The  second  answer  is  even  more  ex- 
asperating. Taiwan,  as  anyone  who  fol- 
lows the  steel  industry  knows,  is  in- 
creasing the  production  of  steel  in  its 
state-owned  plant.  Taiwan  is  not  one 
of  the  eight  nations  that  have  signed 
agreements  with  us  and,  based  on 
some  Information  I  have  gathered, 
isn't  interested  in  signing  an  agree- 
ment. 

Turkey  is  another  nation  we  must 
watch.  In  1974.  Turkey  shipped  no 
steel  to  the  United  States.  In  1983, 
Turkish  steel  manufacturers  exported 
Just  1.000  tons  to  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  however,  the  picture 
changed.  Turkish  steel  shipments  to 
the  United  States  in  1984  were  44.000 
tons  and,  even  of  more  concern  to  U.S. 
steel  manufacturers  is  Turkey's  expec- 
tations of  tripling  or  quadrupling  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  1985. 
Is  there  anyone  in  the  American  steel 
industry  who  would  have  expected 
steel  shipments  from  Turkey  of 
130,000  to  150,000  tons  a  year?  Prob- 
ably no  one. 

But  it's  not  only  Turkey  and 
Taiwan.  Sweden  is  increasing  its  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly in  the  specialty  and  stainless  steels. 
Romania,  which  shipped  200,000  tons 
of  steel  here  last  year,  is  not  a  party  to 
any  agreement  and  has  announced 
plans  to  increase  shipments. 

And.  if  that  isn't  enough,  semifin- 
ished steel  was  specifically  exempted 
in  the  administration's  September  de- 
cision to  seek  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  rather  than  set  quotas. 

What  does  that  mean?  Just  look  at 
the  numbers.  In  1984,  Brazil  and 
Japan  exported  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  semifinished  steel  accepted  here. 
Japan  shipped  100,000  tons  and  Brazil 
shipped  875,000  tons.  Is  there  a  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  if  other  steel 
products  are  restricted  by  voluntary 
agreements,  that  Japan,  Brazil,  and 
other  nations  with  similar  capabilities 
will  ship  those  products  that  are  not 
covered? 

In  the  long  run.  then,  my  views  are 
not  changing.  I  don't  foresee  any  true 
improvement  in  the  steel  import  pic- 
ture. I  believe  problems  will  arise  that 
will  continue  to  make  it  difficult  for 
America's  steel  industry  to  modernize 
and  compete. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wtdl  Street 
Journal  focused  on  exactly  that  issue, 
the  future  of  America's  steel  industry. 

The  article  by  Thomas  F.  O'Boyle 
indicates  a  continuing  shrinkage  in 
steel  consumption,  a  level  of  imports 
above  20  percent  of  apparent  supply 
and  a  modest  decrease  in  capacity 
through  1986.  The  projections  for  1985 
and    1986    were    developed    by   chase 


econometrics.  They  show  U.S.  capacity 
slightly  over  120  million  tons  per  year, 
consumption  Just  below  100  million 
tons  a  year  and  import  levels  about  22 
percent  of  apparent  supply. 

I  am  including  the  entire  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  is  important  for  all 
of  us  to  know  about  the  troubles 
facing  one  of  our  basic  industries, 
troubles  which  could  affect  some  of 
the  other  industries  on  which  we  plan 
to  depend  for  our  futures. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  before  I  conclude.  Just 
over  1  month  ago,  an  unusual  event 
took  place  on  the  Hill.  To  most  people, 
it  was  Just  another  reception  to  which 
Members  of  Congress  were  invited 
and,  I  am  sure,  most  Members,  even 
those  well  aware  of  the  problems  in 
the  steel  industry,  didn't  give  a  great 
deal  of  thought  about. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  imusual.  as  I 
just  noted.  It  was  a  reception  given  by 
the  Steel  Bar  Mills  Association.  To 
most  of  us.  even  the  association  name 
wouldn't  exactly  ring  any  bells. 

But.  had  the  association  used  the 
word  "minimill"  in  its  title,  I  am  sure  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  would  have 
instantly  recognized  the  group. 

But.  for  your  information,  this  was 
the  first  time  the  Steel  Bar  Mills  Asso- 
ciation—or if  you  prefer,  "minlmllls"— 
had  ever  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  except 
as  individuals. 

The  message  they  brought  was  dif- 
ferent, too.  The  message  was  that  all 
is  not  rosy  in  the  minimill  picture. 

Despite  the  way  many  analysts  and 
supposed  experts  on  the  steel  industry 
promote  the  minimill  concept  as  the 
savior  of  the  steel  industry,  all  is  not 
perfect.  Imports  are  having  an  impact 
in  their  operations.  As  the  voluntary 
agreements  reduce  exporters'  opportu- 
nities to  ship  certain  products,  those 
exporters  will  shift  into  other  lines 
that  are  not  controlled  by  limits. 

Thus,  we  can  expect  more  semifin- 
ished steel  to  come  into  the  United 
States  and  the  minimllls  can  look  for- 
ward to  more  pressure  on  their  mar- 
kets. 

A  report  in  the  March  1  issue  of  Iron 
Age  focxised  on  the  problems  facing 
the  minlmllls.  According  to  George 
McManus.  The  author  of  "Minimill 
Report:  The  Honeymoon  Is  Over."  the 
minlmllls  are  facing  marketing  and  fi- 
nancial problems.  The  report  suggests 
that  only  the  better  financed  mini- 
mills  that  have  somewhat  broader 
product  lines  and  stronger  marketing 
approaches  are  going  to  survive. 

In  effect,  we  are  l>eing  told  that  the 
same  kind  of  shrinkage  we  are  seeing 
in  the  large,  integrated  steel  compa- 
nies is  going  to  affect  the  minimllls  as 
well. 

The  report  focuses  its  attention  on 
some  of  the  most  successful  minimllls, 
but  it  implies  that  many  others  aren't 
going  to  do  quite  as  well,  if  they  sur- 
vive. 


I  am  including  this  article  also,  be- 
cause it  will  give  those  unfamiliar  with 
this  segment  of  the  steel  industry  a 
broader  view. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  its  future.  Despite  this  ad- 
ministration's hopes  that  the  recently 
negotiated  voluntary  agreements  are 
the  best  answer  to  solving  or  alleviat- 
ing the  industry's  problems,  I  have  my 
doubts.  Every  piece  of  information  I 
have  seen  or  read,  confirms  my  suspi- 
cions that  we  have  just  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  problems  and  unless  we 
develop  cures  that  will  get  to  the  real 
heart  of  those  problems  soon,  we  could 
be  too  late. 

I  don't  like  to  think  pessimistically. 
BCr.  Speaker,  but  I  haven't  seen  or 
heard  of  anything  that  would  brighten 
the  outlook.  I  certainly  hope  I  do,  and 
soon. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  IS. 

1985] 

Stkl  Ihdustbt  Tsoublb  Diry  East  Solu- 

tiohb:      Risnncruuiic      Options      Aas 

SoucRT  To  Omrt  Srumkinc  Makkkt 
(By  Thomas  P.  O'Boyle) 

This  year  the  sales  of  one  company- 
International  Btuiness  Machines  Corp.— wUl 
surpass  those  of  the  entire  n.S.  steel  Indus- 
try. 

That  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  about 
what  has  happened  to  one  of  America's 
most  basic  and  Ut>ubled  businesses.  As  the 
economy  enters  its  third  year  of  poet-reces- 
sion prosperity,  steel  has  been  left  behind. 
While  IBM  and  other  high-technology  com- 
panies prosper,  \3S.  steelmakers  still  cant 
operate  at  a  consistent  profit.  Demand  for 
their  commodity  inexorably  dwindles. 

Individual  steel  producers  have  tried  to  re- 
spond to  this  economic  fact  of  life.  But,  as 
the  industry  braces  for  yet  another  round  of 
restructuring,  executives  face  a  sobering 
prospect:  that  a  recovery  may  never  come 
and.  worse  stlU,  that  the  problems  they  face 
have  no  textbook  solutions.  "Steel  execu- 
tives know  they  must  act."  says  Thomas  C. 
Jones,  a  consultant  at  Booe  Allen  &  Hamfl- 
ton  Inc.  "But  it  Isn't  clear  what  aettaw  they 
can  take." 

Some  options  under  consideration: 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp.,  suffo- 
cating under  (514  million  of  debt  It  assumed 
to  modernize,  is  weighing  a  bankruptcy-law 
petition,  which  could  be  filed  as  early  as 
next  week.  If  lenders  and  labor  aren't  will- 
ing to  accept  steep  concessions,  the  compa- 
ny might  achieve  a  more  favorable  reorguii- 
zatlon  of  its  liabilities  in  bankruptcy-law 
proceedings. 

U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  still  saddled  with  obso- 
lete mills  despite  a  more  than  30%  reduction 
in  its  capacity  since  1979,  is  negotiating  a 
partnership  with  South  Korea's  Pohang 
Iron  Si.  Steel  Co.  The  talks  could  lead  to  Po- 
hang's  gaining  an  equity  position  in  some 
VJS.  Steel  facilities  and  supplying  raw  steel 
to  them. 

Armco  Inc.,  which  tried  to  diversify  into 
insurance  and  found  more  troubles  than  in 
steel,  is  investigating  employee  buyouts  for 
certain  plants  as  a  way  to  get  out  of  steel 
and  lessen  the  exit  costs.  If  Armco  can't 
earn  a  reasonable  profit  in  steel,  its  execu- 
tives reason,  maybe  an  employee-owned 
compiany  can. 

Bankruptcy-law  filings,  foreign  partner- 
ships, employee  buyouts— aU  are  likely  to 
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occur  soon  aa  the  industry  gropes  for  a  more 
mmnageable  configuration.  "Every  major 
company  is  thinking  atwut  something  dra- 
matic." asserts  Eugene  J.  Keilin.  a  Lazard 
Preres  &  Co.  investment  banker  and  the 
chief  architect  of  Weirton  Steel  Corp..  for- 
merly a  National  Steel  Corp.  unit  and  now 
the  nation's  largest  employee-owned  con- 
cern. In  its  first  year,  Weirton  was  one  of 
the  steel  industry's  few  profitable  compa- 
nies, posting  earnings  of  $41  million  on  sales 
of  SI  billion. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  confusion  over  what 
measures  will  provide  relief  to  the  industry. 
What  were  considered  stire-fire  answers— 
mergers,  for  instance — aren't  yielding  the 
expected  results.  LTV  Corp..  which  last  year 
merged  with  Republic  Steel  Corp.  to  form 
the  nation's  second  largest  producer,  now  is 
one  of  the  Industry's  most  troubled  compa- 
nies. 

DOMBTic  ooMmrnoH 

Some  question  whether  the  Industry  still 
has  the  financial  muscle  to  redirect  Itself. 
Balance  sheets  have  been  ravaged  by  more 
than  M  billion  in  losses  over  the  past  three 
years. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  one  of  the  compa- 
nies with  the  biggest  losses,  is  trying  to  di- 
versify. LAst  month  a  unit  of  the  steel- 
maker agreed  to  buy  JM..  Tull  Industries 
Inc.,  a  metals  distributor  that  Bethlehem 
dwarfs  in  slxe.  for  t98  million.  Bethlehem 
noted  that  It  wants  to  be  "a  leading  supplier 
of  materials,  equl[>ment  and  services  to  in- 
dustrial America."  However.  Bethlehem's 
goal  strikes  some  as  far-fetched.  "They're 
dreaming."  says  one  competitor. 

At  the  same  time,  domestic  competition 
appears  to  be  accelerating  instead  of  abat- 
ing. CS.  producers,  whose  technology  lags 
far  behind  world-class  standards,  have 
gotten  a  five-year  reprieve  from  Imports 
under  President  Reagan's  trade  restrictions. 
But  competition  from  so-called  mlnlmllls 
that  recyle  steel  scrap  Is  intenslfs^lng.  And 
mills  that  had  been  abandoned  are  now 
being  resurrected.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp..  for  in- 
stance, closed  its  doors  in  1983  but  today  is 
again  operating  under  new  foreign  owners, 
supplying  sheet  and  plate  products  to  the 
West  Coast  market. 

One  factor  propelling  this  restructuring  Is 
a  powerful  but  all  too  often  overlooked 
trend:  As  the  economy  matures,  it  needs  less 
steel.  This  year,  for  Instance,  America  will 
consume  Just  under  97  million  tons  of  steel, 
according  to  Chase  Econometrics  estimates. 
However.  If  steel  were  consumed  at  the 
same  rate  in  1989  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  con- 
sxmiptlon  this  year  would  be  175  million 
tons.  Chase  economist  John  E.  Jacobson  cal- 
culates. 

This  trend  reflects  many  forces.  Other 
materials  replace  steel— beer  now  comes  in 
aluminum  rather  than  tin  cana,  for  exam- 
ple—while more  money  is  spent  for  silicon 
chips  and  computers  and  less  for  steel-inten- 
sive items.  Nor  will  the  trend  abate.  "It's  as 
relentless  as  growing  older.'"  says  Mr.  Ja- 
cobson, who  estimates  that  the  industry's 
"steel  intensity"— an  index  of  how  much 
steel  Is  consumed  relative  to  the  economy- 
has  fallen  45%  in  the  past  15  years.  He  ex- 
pecU  an  additional  35%  decline  by  3000. 

Blaming  the  Industry's  troubles  on  im- 
ports obscures  the  real  economic  trends,  Mr. 
Jacobson  contends.  Even  if  Imports  this 
year  took  the  same  U.S.  market  share  as  In 
1975— a  13.5%  slice  rather  than  last  year's 
37%  record- industry  shipments  would  rise 
only  about  10%  to  83  million  tons,  he  esti- 
mates. And  83  million  tons  still  would  be 
17%  leas  than  1979  shlpmenU. 


Experts  disagree  over  how  many  more 
mills— and  jobs— are  likely  to  be  eliminated. 
But  no  one  disputes  the  reality  that  still 
more  U.S.  capacity  will  be  discarded  soon, 
despite  a  13%  reduction  since  1979.  U.8. 
Steel's  own  forecasts  don't  envision  domes- 
tic steelmakers  shipping  as  much  as  80  mil- 
lion tons  oefore  1988.  If  then.  Its  studies 
suggest  that  It  could  close  30%  of  Its  remain- 
ing capacity  and  still  meet  demand. 

That's  true  for  the  entire  industry. 
"There's  still  at  least  30%  too  much."  as- 
serts R.  Milton  Deaner.  president  of 
Mcliouth  Steel  ProducU  Corp.  By  1990.  he 
predicts,  as  much  as  30  million  of  135  mil- 
lion tons  industrywide  will  have  to  be  per- 
manently taken  off  line.  By  some  estimates, 
in  fact,  there  is  so  much  surplus  steelmak- 
Ing  capacity  world-wide  that  the  entire  VS. 
Industry  could  be  eliminated  and  only  then 
would  supply  equal  consumption  among 
non-Communist  nations. 

Not  surprisingly.  In  this  environment  of 
world-wide  overcapacity,  prices  have  fallen. 
One  of  the  Industry's  most  Important  prod- 
ucts, cold-rolled  sheet.  Is  widely  available 
today  for  leas  than  MOO  a  ton— or  nearly 
10%  below  the  market  prices  of  four  years 
ago,  estimates  Peter  F.  Marcus,  a  steel  ana- 
lyst at  Paine  Webber  Inc.  And  demand  for 
cold-rolled  sheet,  used  In  automobiles,  office 
furniture  and  appliances,  is  strong  relative 
to  many  other  carbon  steel  products. 

PRXDATORT  TACTICS 

Prices  have  been  so  low  lately.  In  fact, 
that  one  executive,  who  calls  the  current 
situation  "masochistic. "  suggests  that  the 
biggest  producers  are  engaging  in  predatory 
tactics  designed  to  force  smaller  steelmakers 
out  of  business.  However,  U.S.  Steel's  chair- 
man. E)avld  M.  Roderick,  who  blames  des- 
perate companies  for  the  price  warfare, 
counters,  '"Drowning  people  don't  swim 
well." 

Yet,  In  the  current  high  seas,  even  the 
most  competitive  VS.  producers  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  keep  above  water.  For  instance. 
McLouth  emerged  from  bankruptcy-law  re- 
organization in  November  1983  with  35% 
lower  costs,  Mr.  Deaner  estimates.  Today 
the  closely  held  Trenton,  Mich.,  company- 
controlled  by  Chicago  Industrialist  Cyrus 
Tang— Is  said  to  be  the  U.S.  industry's  most 
efficient  producer  of  cold-rolled  sheet.  The 
company's  cost  to  make  a  ton  of  that  prod- 
uct, including  depreciation  and  interest,  are 
at  or  t>elow  $400. 

McLouth  was  able  to  achieve  its  low-cost 
status  through  a  renegotiation  of  its  raw 
material,  energy  and  labor  contracts— a 
process  troubled  competitors  such  as  Wheel- 
ing-Pittsburgh, may  try  to  duplicate.  Still, 
bankruptcy-law  reorgaiilzation  doesn't  guar- 
antee profit:  even  with  low  costs.  McLouth 
wasn't  In  the  black  In  the  first  quarter.  Mr. 
Deaner  says. 

Other  producers  are  Investigating  alterna- 
tive ways  to  lower  costs.  Some  involve  a 
more  traditional  approach:  This  month,  for 
instance.  Inland  Steel  Co.  Is  expected  to 
pass  out  pink  slips  to  as  many  as  1.100  of  Its 
5.500  salaried  workers. 

U.S.  Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  its  sal- 
vation overseas.  The  South  Koreans  could 
provide  investment  capital— money  that 
U.S.  Steel  might  use  to  upgrade  Its  produc- 
tion and  thus  concentrate  on  more  sophisti- 
cated steels. 

There  also  could  be  a  source  of  seml-fin- 
Ished  steel  to  replace  higher-cost  raw  steel 
now  produced  at  U.S.  Steel  plants.  By 
buying  steel  overseas.  U.S.  Steel  could  elimi- 
nate the  expensive  front  end  of  steeimaking 
at  certain  high-costs  plants:  the  coke  ovens, 


blast  furnaces  and  other  equipment  used  to 
reduce  raw  materials  to  make  steel.  Just  the 
routine  maintenance  of  a  blast  furnace, 
done  every  five  years  or  so.  now  costs  as 
much  as  $80  million.  U.S.  steelmakers  have 
100  blast  furnaces,  only  53  of  which  operat- 
ed more  than  half  the  year  in  1983. 

Companies  that  cannot  afford  to  make 
such  Investments  "will  be  potential  custom- 
ers" of  foreign  steel,  says  Mr.  Roderick,  who 
flatly  predicts,  "There  will  be  additional 
combinations"  linking  domestic  and  foreign 
producers. 

Nearly  every  U.S.  steelmaker  has  tried  to 
find  a  foreign  partner.  But  few  have  any- 
thing to  offer.  Northwest  Industries  Inc. 
was  unable  to  find  a  buyer,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic: for  Its  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  unit.  So  It 
chose  to  spin  off  the  Dallas-based  unit,  as 
has  Crane  Co.  with  lu  CPAI  Steel  Corp. 
subsidiary.  For  other  companies,  employee 
ownership  may  be  the  only  feasible  exit. 

There  also  are  those  who  don't  see  any 
viable  option.  "I'd  love  to  get  out  of  the 
steel  business."  confesses  one  executive, 
"but  who  would  buy  It?" 

Mnmcnx  Rbport:  Thx  HommiooH  Is  Orm 
(By  George  McManus) 

Mini-mills  are  looking  for  technical  solu- 
tions to  marketing  and  financial  problems. 

The  problems  stem  from  saturation  of  tra- 
ditional markets,  limited  for  the  most  part 
to  bars  and  light  structurals.  the  mini-mills 
have  run  out  of  growth. 

"There  is  overcapacity  in  relation  to  cur- 
rent markets."  said  F.  Kenneth  Iverson. 
chairman  of  Nucor  Corp.  "There  are  stUl 
opportunities  for  additional  growth  In  the 
mlnl-mlll  area  (but)  the  rate  of  growth  will 
be  slower  than  we  have  seen  In  the  last 
decade." 

The  overcapacity  has  resulted  In  de- 
pressed prices  and  reduced  profits.  In  this 
setting,  the  smaller  steel  companies  are 
working  on  processes  that  wUl  accelerate 
growth  by  broadening  product  spans. 

The  most  dramatic  effort  in  this  regard  Is 
Nucor's  search  for  a  way  to  make  sheet  in 
mini-mill  quantities.  At  yearend.  the  compa- 
ny was  close  to  a  pilot  program  aimed  at 
casting  slabs  about  IM  In.  thick.  The  cur- 
rent minimum  of  8  inches  translates  into 
too  many  tons  for  a  mini-miill. 

A  second  pilot  program  under  consider- 
ation at  Nucor  calls  for  even  more  drastic 
Innovations.  "Some  of  these  are  way-out 
processes  that  go  directly  to  O.IO  in.  thick." 
said  Mr.  Iverson. 

Already  being  scaled  down  is  the  hot  roll- 
ing of  sheet.  There  has  been  a  general  trend 
away  from  fully  continuous  strip  mills.  The 
new  hot  strip  mill  of  Dofasco  Inc.  uses  a 
single  reversing  mill  for  both  slabbing  and 
roughing.  There  Is  then  a  conventional  fin- 
ishing train. 

At  Interprovinclal  Steel  &.  Pipe  Co..  Ltd.. 
(IPSCO),  a  reversing  Steckel  mill  takes 
slabs  all  the  way  down  to  sheet  and  plate 
thicknesses.  "'I  think  the  Steckel  mills  have 
considerable  potential  for  allowing  the  mini- 
mills  to  get  into  the  flat  rolled  business," 
said  Anthony  Wilson,  vice  president,  busi- 
ness planning  and  development,  II>8CO. 

In  another  product  area.  Chaparral  Steel 
Co.  is  among  those  working  on  horizontal 
casting  of  bUleU.  "We  believe  It  will  enable 
us  to  enhance  our  product  mix  through  in- 
creased alloy  grades."  said  Jeffry  A.  Werner, 
senior  vice  president,  commercial,  for  Chap- 
arral. 

Chaparral  Is  also  enhancing  quality 
through  extensive  use  of  electromagnetic 


stirring  In  the  caster  mold.  "We  expect  to 
have  that  fully  on  line  In  the  next  couple  of 
months,"  said  Mr.  Werner.  "That  would 
make  us  the  first  North  American  company 
using  100  pet  electromagnetic  stirring." 

Chaparral's  horizontal  caster  began  oper- 
ating in  September  and  Is  still  being  de- 
bugged. Apart  from  quality,  the  process 
should  bring  a  big  slash  In  capital  costs. 

This  Is  of  special  Interest  because  recent 
advances  in  electric  furnace  technology 
have  Increased  mlnl-mlll  capacities  and  cap- 
ital costs.  Chaparral,  which  calls  its?lf  a 
market  mUl.  can  produce  1.3  million  tons 
with  two  electric  furnaces. 

""As  the  furnaces  have  become  more  high 
powered  and  sophisticated,"  said  Mr. 
Werner,  "the  smallest  size  mini-mill  seems 
to  be  400,000  tons  a  year.  The  opportunities 
for  a  400,000-ton  mini-mill  are  few  and  far 
between." 

He  said  the  market  would  dictate  future 
mini-mill  size.  If  the  market  calls  for  a 
100,000-ton  celling,  the  trick  will  be  to 
devise  technology  that  can  be  scaled  down 
without  sacrificing  efficiency.  Horizontal 
casting  will  probably  be  helpful  In  getting 
down  to  micro-mill  size. 
nrxBOT 

New  Jersey  Steel  Corp.  would  like  to  find 
a  way  of  getting  Its  power  costs  down.  Oper- 
ating on  the  East  Coast,  the  company  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  area's  high  utility  rates. 

"We're  very  interested  in  Willy  Korf's 
energy  optimizer."  said  Robert  J.  Pasquar- 
elli,  president  of  New  Jersey  Steel. 

An  energy  optimizing  furnace  began  com- 
mercial operation  In  early  1983  at  Compan- 
hio  Siderurgical  Pains  In  Brazil.  Korf  has 
Indicated  plans  to  use  the  process  at  Con- 
necticut Steel,  the  mini-mill  announced  for 
Wallingf  ord,  c:onn. 

Instead  of  electric  power,  the  energy  opti- 
mizer uses  oxygen  and  fuel  injections  to 
melt  scrap.  The  process  might  be  regarded 
as  a  cross  between  the  bottom  blown  Q- 
BOP  and  the  old  cold  metal  openhearth. 
Distinctive  features  Include  fuU  combustion 
of  off-gases  and  pre-heatlng  of  scrap. 

New  Jersey  Steel  is  an  exception  to  many 
of  the  general  comments  about  the  current 
state  of  mini-mlUs.  Producing  rebars,  the 
company  has  benefitted  from  brisk  con- 
struction activity  In  the  North  East. 

"Perhaps  t>ecause  of  the  regional  effect, 
we've  seen  a  good  market  In  1984,"  said  Mr. 
Pasquarelll.  He  said  his  company  was  oper- 
ating at  100  pet  of  capacity  and  looked  for 
further  business  gains  in  1985. 

These  comments  were  underlined  when 
New  Jersey  recently  announced  It  was  ex- 
pending capacity  from  360.000  tons  a  year  to 
400,000  tons.  This  will  be  done  by  Inntalllng 
a  larger  transformer.  This  kind  of  electric 
furnace  upgrading  helps  explain  why  there 
is  a  lot  of  mlnl-mlll  capacity. 

There  Is  one  more  important  thing  alsout 
New  Jersey  steel.  It  faces  com(>etition  in  the 
rebar  market  from  an  Integrated  steel  com- 
pany. 

"Bethlehem  has  been,  and  still  is.  the  big- 
gest producer  in  the  Northeast."  said  Mr. 
Pasquarelll.  (Bethlehem's  rebars  come  from 
the  electric  furnace  plant  at  Steelton,  Pa.). 

Mlin  VXRSUS  MINI 

For  the  most  part,  the  Integrated  mills 
have  gotten  out  of  rebars  and  merchant 
bars.  The  advanced  stage  of  this  exodus  is 
one  of  the  reasons  mini-mill  growth  has 
slowed. 

"In  the  past,"  explained  Mr.  Iverson,  "the 
primary  competition  for  mini-mills  was  for- 
eign   suppliers    and    Integrated    producers. 


Over  the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  has 
changed  so  that  the  primary  competitors 
today  are  other  mini-mills— and  I  expect 
that  to  continue  in  the  future." 

The  change  in  the  competitive  mix  has  re- 
duced the  potential  market  and  It  has  made 
for  a  tougher  kind  of  competition.  In  the 
old  days,  mini-mills  were  going  against  large 
companies  with  as  many  as  10  manhours  per 
ton  of  product.  The  competition  is  now  pro- 
vided by  other  mini-mills  with  highly  effi- 
cient facilities. 

"'To  be  competitive  In  the  mini-mill  area 
now.  you  have  to  be  producing  at  two  man- 
hours  per  ton  or  less."  said  Mr.  Iverson. 

The  new  situation  hasn't  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  outside  world.  "I  believe  there 
is  a  misconception  about  mini-mills."  said 
Robert  A.  Hageman.  vice  president,  Kidder. 
Peabody  <b  Co. 

"While  the  general  Impression  Is  that  In- 
tegrated mills  are  poor  financially  and  mini- 
mills  consistently  profitable,"  said  Mr.  Ha- 
geman, "the  actual  record  is  quite  differ- 
ent." 

The  misconception  has  had  several  nega- 
tive effects.  In  the  debate  on  steel  Imports, 
it  has  led  free  traders  to  cite  mlnl-miU  prof- 
Its  as  evidence  that  efficient  companies  can 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

A  second  effect  of  the  profit  image  has 
been  to  attract  new  entries.  Mr.  Werner  of 
Chaparral  spoke  of  a  ""proliferation  of  mini- 
mills  .  .  .  Everybody  sort  of  discovered  mini- 
mills  in  the  last  five  years.  They've  created 
an  oversupply."  He  placed  the  mini-mill  ca- 
pacity at  30  to  25  million  tons. 

The  true  state  of  affairs  was  noted  by  Mr. 
Hageman.  "Mini-mills  can  go  bankrupt."  he 
said.  "They  fUe  dumping  suits.  They  are 
finding  It  more  difficult  to  cover  their  costs 
by  raising  prices.  They  face  slower  growth." 

Some  of  the  problems  may  be  corrected  by 
attrition.  "I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
that  you're  going  to  see  some  kind  of  a  re- 
structuring of  the  mini-mills,"  said  Mr.  Iver- 
son. '""There  are  all  sorts  of  rumors  in  the  In- 
dustry about  this  one  being  for  sale,  the 
other  one  being  for  sale  .  .  .  There  has  to  be 
some  shake-out." 

Om  GOOD  AFPLI 

Mr.  Iverson  and  Nucor  have  been  credited 
with,  or  blamed  for.  creating  the  mini-mills' 
prosperous  appearance.  Through  bad  times 
and  good,  Nucor  has  been  the  world's  most 
profitable  producer  of  carbon  steel.  Mr.  Ha- 
geman has  pointed  out  that  Nucor's  earn- 
ings haven't  been  representative  of  the  over- 
all mlnl-mlll  situation. 

Mr.  Iverson  and  his  associates  have  done  a 
brilliant  Job  of  building  and  operating  steel 
plants.  In  addition,  they  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  captive  market. 

"Well  produce  roughly  1.6  million  tons 
and  we'll  use  about  600.000  tons  Internally," 
said  Mr.  Iverson.  "A  little  over  400,000  in 
JoUts  and  about  100,000  in  cold  finished 
bars. 

"That's  very  important  to  our  success, "  he 
said  of  the  captive  tonnage,  "because  we  can 
do  a  better  Job  of  scheduling  the  mills."  The 
internal  volume  didn't  provide  any  price 
cushion,  he  emphasized,  because  the  Joist 
and  cold  finished  markets  are  highly  com- 
petitive. 

Nucor  Is  unique  In  many  ways  but  It  Isn't 
the  only  profitable  mlnl-mlll.  "IPSCO  has 
made  profits  and  does  make  profits  in 
today's  very  adverse  conditions,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson  of  that  company. 

After  two  losing  years,  Florida  Steel  Corp. 
earned  over  $6.6  million  in  1984.  The  compa- 
ny Is  reasonably  optimistic  about  the  fi'^ure. 


"As  far  as  the  volume  is  concerned,  it's 
still  fairly  stable  out  there."  said  Frank  E. 
Weise.  president  of  Florida  Steel.  "You're 
still  in  that  compression  between  your  man- 
ufacturing cost  and  your  selling  price."  Mr. 
Weise  added. 

MKW  raoirmas 

To  relieve  the  price  and  profit  compres- 
sion, mini-mills  need  growth.  That  gets  you 
back  to  the  teciinology  for  opening  new 
product  areas.  Chaparral  looks  for  signifi- 
cant gains  In  the  quality  bar  market 
through  electromagnetic  stirring  and  hori- 
zontal casting. 

Quanex  Corp.  has  used  rotary  casting  and 
extensive  ladle  treatment  to  establish  a 
solid  position  in  the  alloy  and  special  bar 
quality  markets.  The  company's  success  is 
pointed  up  by  the  November  start  of  a  new 
mill  at  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 

Raritan  River  Steel  Corp..  which  Is  going 
after  more  of  the  plain  rod  busineas.  is  up- 
grading an  already  efficient  complex.  Rari- 
tan River's  electric  furnace  is  being  convert- 
ed to  the  eccentric  bottom  tapping  design  of 
Mannestnann  Demag.  The  company's 
Morgan  mill  is  having  Its  finishing  speed 
boosted  to  20.000  fpm. 

There  are  numerous  other  advances. 
Nucor  is  installing  a  direct  current  furnace. 
"We  all  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  plasma 
furnace."  said  Mr.  Weise  of  Florida  Steel. 

There  is  widespread  activity  but  the  big 
breakthrough  could  be  in  the  flat  rolled 
area.  About  half  the  steel  shipped  in  the 
UJB.  is  some  form  of  sheet.  The  key  to  a 
mini-sheet  mill  Is  successful  development  of 
a  thin  slab  caster. 

"We  have  discarded  everything  except 
going  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  thinner,"  said 
Mr.  Iverson  of  Nucor. 

""Part  of  this  depends  on  how  you  define  a 
mlnl-mlll."  he  explained.  "With  the  mini" 
mum  thickness  of  a  slab  about  6  Inches 
today.  If  you're  going  to  make  It  SO  inches 
wide  and  it  comes  out  60  or  70  inches  a 
minute,  you're  looking  at  a  million  tons. 

""By  my  definition,  that's  not  a  mlni-milL 
Besides,  the  capital  cost  of  putting  in  a 
caster  of  that  size  is  so  great  the  mini-mlU 
wouldn't  be  competitive  In  the  market." 

There  is  another  Important  reason  for  get- 
ting a  thin  slab.  "It  isn"t  too  difficult  to  coil 
an  Inch  and  a  half."  said  Mr.  Iverson.  "If 
you  cast  an  inch  and  a  half  and  make  five 
passes  on  a  Steckel  mill,  you  could  go  to  the 
mlnl-mlll  to  make  hot  bands."" 

T'he  economic  Impact  of  this  combination 
could  be  enormous.  "We're  not  looking  at 
any  process  that  wouldn't  reduce  the  cost  at 
least  $50  a  ton  under  present  processes  and 
most  of  them  are  $100  a  ton.  You've  got  to 
have  that  kind  of  saving  or  there's  no  sense 
In  doing  it." 

The  savings  mentioned  were  in  relation  to 
hot  bands  with  conventional  continuous 
casting  and  conventional  rolllitg  on  a  hot 
strip  mill. 

Hi.  Iverson  has  said  that  it  would  be 
three  to  five  years  before  mlnimlll  sheet 
production  became  a  commercial  reality. 
However,  the  physical  casting  of  thin  slatis 
could  come  a  lot  sooner.  In  late  December, 
Nucor  was  negotiated  with  two  groups  of 
process  sponsors  on  an  agreement  to  buUd  a 
pilot  plant 

"We  have  not  signed  anything  as  yet.  but 
we  hope  to  In  the  next  30  or  60  days,"  said 
Mr.  Iverson. 

TBZ  STSCKKL  UIX 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Steckel  mill  fig- 
ures prominently  in  plans  for  production  of 
sheet. 
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The  SUckel  la  a  hot  reverting  mill  which 
colli  the  steel  In  furnaces  a/ter  each  p«SB. 
This  design  has  been  used  for  years,  but  It 
has  been  replaced  by  continuous  strip  mills 
in  most  sheet  operations.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  Stecitel  couldn't  provide 
the  quality  required  by  sheet  users. 

Now  the  hot  reversing  mills  may  be 
making  a  comeback.  "There  are  30  operat- 
ing Steckel  mills  in  the  world. "  said  Mr. 
Wilson  of  IPSCX). 

Much  of  IPSCO's  riAt  rolled  steel  has 
gone  Into  oil  country  tubular  products  and 
llaepipe.  This  Is  fairly  typical:  skelp  for  pipe 
has  bieen  a  major  product  of  the  Steckel 
mills  of  carbon  steel  producers. 

Steckel  mills  are  also  being  used  for  non- 
ferrous  metals.  sx)ecialty  steels  and  other 
carbon  products.  IPSCO's  sheet  business 
has  been  growing  and  Mr.  Wilson  indicated 
further  expansion  Is  planned. 

"We  have  plans  on  the  books  to  put  in  a 
slab  caster. "  he  said.  "We  are  looking  at  a 
strip  caster." 

IPSCO's  Steckel  mill  and  six  or  seven 
others  were  built  by  Tipplns  Machinery  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh.  Tipplns  has  built  more 
Steckel  mills  than  anybody  In  the  world," 
said  Oeorge  Tipplns.  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Because  of  a  great  amount  of  upgrading. 
Mr.  Tipplns  indicated,  the  old  Image  of  the 
Steckel  mill  no  longer  fits.  "We  liave  over- 
come the  rodquality  problem."  he  said. 

Assuming  the  hot  reversing  mill  can 
match  the  quality  of  the  continuous  mill. 
you  would  still  need  a  cold  rolling  complex 
to  make  the  full  range  of  sheet  product. 
This  would  get  into  massive  costs  and  quan- 
UUcs. 

Initially,  therefore,  a  mini-sheet  mill 
would  be  restricted  to  hot  rolled  products 
and  probably  a  limited  range  of  applica- 
tions. Part  of  Nucor's  interest  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  company  has  a  ready  made 
application  in  Its  decking  products. 

PUITXKnXS 

Two  Intriguing  projects  were  recently  an- 
nounced. One  covered  the  formation  of  Tus- 
caloosa Steel  Corp.  in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.  The 
new  company  will  produce  plate  and  other 
flat  rolled  products. 

A  key  element  In  the  project  will  be  a  113- 
Inch  wide,  coiled  plate  mill  from  Tipplns 
Machinery.  There  have  been  reports  that 
Tipplns  will  have  an  equity  interest  In  the 
company,  but  no  confirmation  has  come 
from  Tipplns. 

Because  of  Tipplns'  prominence  in  the 
Steckel  mill  field.  It  Is  assumed  that  some 
variation  of  this  design  will  be  used;  no 
technical  details  have  been  released. 

"We  have  a  patent  applied  for  on  this  new 
technology."  said  Oeorge  Tipplns.  "It  wUl 
bring  economies  to  the  manufacture  of 
plate.  It  Is  a  breakthrough." 

He  Indicated  that  Tuscaloosa's  plans 
called  for  putting  In  an  electric  furnace 
shop  and  a  continuous  caster— 'hopefully, 
as  soon  as  possible." 

The  project  that  has  really  confounded  a 
lot  of  people  Is  a  proposed  tl65-mllllon  plate 
mill  in  the  Cleveland  area.  One  puallng 
aspect  Is  that  the  mill  was  designed  by 
Ronald  M.  Lowy.  a  research  associate  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Mr.  Lowy 
has  had  little  or  no  steelmaking  experience. 

BWdly  surprising  Is  the  project's  support 
by  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(USWA).  The  Steelworkers  opposed  a  new 
Cleveland  bar  mill  about  a  year  earlier. 

Most  of  the  equipment  and  financing  for 
the  plant  was  scheduled  to  come  from  In- 
dustrias  Villares  S.A.  of  Brazil.  This  was  a 


source    of    unhappine 
builders. 
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D  aoio 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   OATDOS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  uk 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Insert  extraneous  material  in  the 
RicoRD  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  be  taken  out  of  turn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ATAJf  ]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MooRHXAo]. 

No  statement  assigning  responsibil- 
ity for  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people  can  detract  or  add  to  the  horri- 
ble nature  of  the  events  themselves, 
but  to  diminish  In  any  way  the  events 
of  1915  and  succeeding  years  is  a  great 
injustice  in  itself  and  a  great  disservice 
to  the  memories  of  those  who  were 
killed  and  to  their  survivors  and  de- 
scendants. 

We  recognize  April  24  as  the  Nation- 
al Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  In- 
humanity to  Man  so  that  we  may 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  Armenian 
experience.  This  day  also  serves  to 
remind  us  that  in  modem  times  acts  of 
barbarism  have  continued  to  go  un- 
checked. It  is  appalling  that  many 
such  acts  have  taken  place  In  the  20th 
century.  We  are  asked  to  commemo- 
rate this  day  so  that  it  serves  as  a 
warning  signal  against  other  similar 
atrocities.  No  act  of  human  destruc- 
tion of  such  great  magnitude  can  be 
prevented  if  we  permit  it  to  be  forgot- 
ten. That  is  why  to  say  "what's  done  is 
done"  is  wrong. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  order  is 
to  recall  and  recognize  the  horrible 
nature  of  such  a  crime  against  human- 
ity. Silence  may  very  well  set  the  stage 
for  repetition  and  will  lull  our  senses 
into  Indifference.  We  are  morally  obli- 
gated to  insure  against  this  happening. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashatan]  for 
taking  this  special  order  commemorat- 


ing the  Armenian  martyrs  who,  70 
years  ago,  were  slaughtered  in  one  of 
the  world's  worst  acts  of  terrorism  and 
genocide.  Sadly,  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
undertaking  for  this  body  because  In 
recalling  the  Armenian  massacre  we 
are  reminded  of  some  of  the  darkest 
moments  in  history  and  that  the  stif- 
ferlng  and  conflict  created  by  those 
horrible  events  remain  a  very  real  ex- 
perience for  those  affected  by  it. 

Too  often  when  we  think  of  genocide 
we  think  of  the  millions  of  Jews  and 
other  people  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  who  perished  under  Hitler's 
final  solution.  We  also  think  of  other 
horrible  acts  committed  against  people 
In  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
places  around  the  world. 

Today  we  are  asked  by  the  Armeni- 
an community  to  commemorate  the 
event  as  a  reminder  that  one-half  of 
all  Armenians  alive  at  the  time  were 
murdered  in  the  genocide.  Those  who 
survived  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
historic  homeland  and  were  scattered 
over  six  continents.  We  are  engaged  in 
this  exercise  to  Insure  that  the  events 
of  70  years  ago  are  never  forgotten. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  has  been 
a  very  good  friend  of  the  Armenian- 
American  community,  and  if  he  has 
any  further  words  to  add.  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  think  one  thing 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  in 
this  connection.  During  the  terrible 
days  in  Germany  when  Hitler  first 
began  his  campaign  to  extinguish  all 
those  people  who  disagreed  with  him. 
especially  the  people  of  Jewish  faith, 
but  many,  many  others  throughout 
Europe  who  were  a  threat  to  his  type 
of  government,  his  tyranny,  he  was 
asked  why  he  tried  to  get  by  with  such 
a  horrible  thing.  His  remark  was. 
"Well,  no  one  ever  remembered  the 
Armenian  massacre.  That  has  been 
long  forgotten  and  this  will  be  forgot- 
ten also." 

We  must  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
atrocities  of  this  kind,  the  Armenian 
massacre,  the  massacre  in  Germany, 
the  behavior  in  Cambodia,  in  which 
over  half  their  people  have  been 
killed,  these  are  things  too  horrible  for 
us  to  forget  as  human  beings.  We  must 
constantly  remind  ourselves  that  we 
must  set  up  barriers  so  that  this  kind 
of  activity  will  not  happen  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  could  even  come 
to  our  own  area  years  down  the  line  if 
we  are  not  always  remembering  that 
this  is  a  thing  that  could  happen  to  us 
aind  that  we  must  guard  against. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  take  It  my  col- 
league agrees  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  affirmation  by  the  United  States 
that  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkish   Govenmient   is   a   historical 
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fact  does  not  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
the  United  States  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  people  alive  today  that  have 
never  been  Involved  in  such  things 
need  to  worry  about  us  remembering 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  past. 
We  have  to  learn  by  history  or  we 
have  to  suffer  the  consequence  of  not 
learning  by  history.  These  are  things 
that  have  happened.  There  have  been 
all  kinds  of  atrocities  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  Is  one  that  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  affect  national  defense.  It  Is 
aimed  at  those  people  personally  who 
did  this  horrible  thing  and  not  by 
people  perhaps  who  are  alive  in  the 
world  today;  but  it  did  happen,  I  am 
certain,  because  I  have  known  people 
In  my  lifetime  who  watched  their  fam- 
ilies being  killed  and  were  personally 
there  at  the  time,  so  they  well  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  We  have  some 
with  us  today. 

Well,  the  inexplicable  thing  about 
the  position  that  this  government  and 
the  Turkish  Government  takes,  of 
course,  is  that  none  of  the  accusations 
are  made  toward  it,  but  simply  toward 
a  prior  government.  I  find  that  rather 
imcivlllzed  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Turkey.  I  take  it  my 
colleague  agrees. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  agree  and  I 
wiuit  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
again  for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century.  It 
was  the  first— and  to  the  world's 
horror  not  the  last— time  a  nation- 
state  decided  to  solve  a  minority  ques- 
tion by  attempting  to  eliminate  a  mi- 
nority population.  Seventy  years  ago 
today,  the  Young  Turk  Government  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  exiled  or  mur- 
dered some  200  Armenian  religious, 
political,  and  intellectual  leaders  of 
Constantinople.  Thus  began  the  gov- 
ernment-conceived systematic  massa- 
cre of  some  1  Vi  million  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  civilization  of  2,500  years 
and  the  banishment  from  their  histor- 
ic homeland  In  the  Anatolian  Plateau. 

For  the  past  16  years,  this  body  has 
set  aside  a  special  day  to  commemo- 
rate Armenian  Martyr's  Day  and  it  is 
once  again  my  privilege  to  reserve  this 
time  so  that  we  might  pause  to  re- 
member this  tenacious  people  and  the 
tragedy  that  befell  them.  By  acctirate- 
ly  remembering  and  truly  compre- 
hending such  crimes  against  human- 
ity, it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  shall 
one  day  prevent  forever  for  all  peoples 
the  horrors  visited  upon  the  Armenian 
people. 

The  twentieth  century  must  be  the 
time  when  civilized  people  and  nations 
confront  and  eliminate  the  crime  of 
genocide.  We  are  here  today  to  further 
this  goal— to  face  history  squarely,  and 
then  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  gained 


from  that  painful  confrontation.  Past 
must  not  be  prolog  when  In  reference 
to  crimes  against  humanity. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  alone  that 
during  the  month  of  April  each  year. 
Armenians  throughout  the  world  bear 
witness,  sharing  their  trauma  and  re- 
birth with  their  fellow  citizens.  And  it 
is  for  these  reasons  alone  that  I  Joined 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Coklbo,  Mr.  Comtc, 
Mr.  DoRHAH,  and  Mr.  Asfih  In  liitro- 
ducing  House  Joint  Resolution  192  to 
designate  April  24,  1985.  as  a  day  of  re- 
membrance of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man— a  day  to  commemorate  all  vic- 
tims so  that  there  will  be  no  more  vic- 
tims. 

I  must  observe  with  dismay,  as  I  did 
during  last  year's  commemoration, 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  pre- 
vent this  body  from  Joining  with  the 
Armenian-American  community  in 
commemorating  the  first  crime  of 
genocide  in  the  twentieth  century.  In- 
explicably, the  Republic  of  Turkey 
adamantly  denies  the  imdenlable— 
that  a  predecessor  government 
planned  and  committed  the  heinous 
crime.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
Turkish  Government  has  concluded 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  insist  that  the  United  States 
Join  In  the  denial.  From  the  state- 
ments of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Sukru  Eledag,  and 
the  reliable  reports  from  the  press  and 
the  administration's  sources,  on  the 
recent  visit  by  Prime  Minister  Turgut 
Ozal,  we  know  that  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  has  indicated  that  it  wiU  not 
countenance  United  States  commemo- 
ration of  the  Armenian  Genocide.  We 
have  been  advised  that  commemora- 
tion by  either  the  Executive  or  Con- 
gress would  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
United  States-Turkish  relations,  may 
effect  oiu-  mutual  security  Interests, 
and  may  even  Jeopardize  the  lives  of 
Americans  In  Ttirkey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  this  body  must  char- 
acterize Turkish  conduct  on  this 
matter  for  what  it  is:  threatening.  The 
Turkish  Government's  actions  are  in- 
excusable and  must  be  rebuffed. 
Aware  of  the  growing  Turkish  cam- 
paign to  expunge  history  In  this  cotm- 
try,  both  Armenian  and  American,  I 
Joined  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
communicate  with  Prime  Minister 
Ozal  to  urge  that  his  Government  not 
misunderstand  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

CONOKSSS  OP  THI  UlfTTKD  STATES, 

HOUBK  or  REntXSKNTATIVXS, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  ApHl  1, 1985. 
His  Excellency  Totiout  Ozal, 
PHme  Minuter  of  the  Turkish  Republic  Em- 
bassv  of  Turkey,  Washington,  DC. 
Dkab  Pkimx  Ministkr  Ozal:  We  note  with 
considerable  concern  that  your  government 
continues   the   policy   of   urging   that   the 
United  bbbles  refrain  from  any  recognition 
or  remembrance  of  the  Armenian  Oenoclde. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  you  continue  to 
misinterpret  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  in 
commemorating    the    Armenian    Genocide 


and  that  you  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
consistent  record  of  the  United  States  in 
recognition  of  this  historical  fact. 

There  is  ample,  reliable,  and  unbiased  doc- 
umentary evidence  from  the  archives  of 
Ottoman  Turkey's  friends  and  foes  alike  de- 
tailing the  attempted  annihilation  and  dis- 
placement of  the  Armenian  people.  The 
same  archival  material  conclusively  Identi- 
fied the  central  role  of  the  Young  Turk  gov- 
ernment in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
what  UJ3.  Ambassador  Morgenthau  referred 
to  as  "a  campaign  of  race  extermination". 

The  Armenian  Genocide  is  a  historical 
fact.  To  deny  that  fact  Is  to  deny  also  the 
unprecedented  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  in  an  attempt  to  end  the  car- 
nage and  to  aid  those  who  survived.  Recall- 
ing these  facts  does  not.  under  any  reasona- 
ble interpretation,  imply  disregard  for  Turk- 
ish lives  lost  today.  We  deplore,  as  you  do, 
acts  of  terrorism  against  Turkish  officials 
and  condemn  the  use  of  violence  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

However,  our  mutual  abhorrence  of  ter- 
rorism and  our  common  security  interests 
cannot  be  Invoked  by  your  government  to 
justify  denial  of  American  and  Armenian 
history.  The  unambiguous  record  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  and  contemporary  reaffir- 
mations by  President  Reagan,  former  Presi- 
dent Carter,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  are  realities  based  on  an  objec- 
tive review  of  the  subject. 

We  urge  your  government  to  reassess  its 
position  on  the  Armenian  Genocide.  The 
first  step  in  this  process  must  be  an  accept- 
ance by  your  government  that  the  United 
States  has  recognized  and  will  ultimately  re- 
affirm Its  historic  position  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

CAaLLsnif. 

TOKT  COKLBO. 

CHAK1.BS  Pashatak,  Ja. 

AUUf  CKAIfSTOH. 

Alfomss  M.  D'Amato. 

As  was  the  case  in  a  prior  letter  to 
Ambassador  Elekdag  signed  by  49  of 
my  colleagues,  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse from  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  I  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  to  ignore  those  of  us  who  seek 
to  establish  and  clarify  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  reaffirm  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Armenian  genocide.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  has  concluded  all  it  needs  to 
do  to  succeed  in  its  effort  to  bury  the 
past  is  to  add  to  its  list  of  conse- 
quences if  the  United  States  shall  not 
comply  and  at  some  point,  that  the 
United  States  will  capitulate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  those  who 
advance  this  cynical  and  shallow  as- 
sessment of  United  States-Turkish  re- 
lations and,  more  importantly,  the  In- 
tegrity of  this  Nation's  institutions  to 
be  proven  correct. 

I  am  compelled  to  reproach  those  of- 
ficials within  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion who  have  uncritically  advanced 
the  Turkish  position,  who  have  stated 
publicly  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  is  somehow 
against  the  national  interest,  and  who 
have  convinced  the  President  himself 
to   oppose   adoption   of   House   Joint 
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Resolution  192  and  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  the  other  body.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  President's  advisors  chose  a 
so-called  strategic  course  of  action 
that  cannot  succeed  Instead  of  reject- 
ing Turkish  requests  on  the  Presi- 
dent's dearly  stated  recognition  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  as  enunciated  in 
Proclamation  4838  of  April  22,  1981. 
And  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's advisors  appear  to  value  the 
needs  of  other  nations,  however  Incor- 
rect, over  the  need  to  remain  faithful 
to  principles  enunciated  publicly  by 
the  President  they  serve. 

For  the  benefit  of  President  Rea- 
gan's advisors.  I  repeat  the  relevant 
portion  of  his  proclamation  on  this 
matter 

*  *  *  like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  It.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  It— and  like  too  many 
other  such  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

For  the  benefit  of  President  Rea- 
gan's advisors,  I  wish  to  quote  U.S. 
Holocaust  Council  Chairman  Elie 
Wiesel  from  his  remarks  of  April  18  in 
accepting  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  regarding  the  ill-conceived  Pres- 
idential visit  to  Bitburg: 
Oh  we  know  there  are  political  and  strategic 
reasons.  But  this  Issue,  as  all  Issues  related 
to  that  .iwesome  event,  transcends  politics 
and  diplomacy.  This  issue  here  Is  not  poli- 
tics, but  good  and  evil.  And  we  must  never 
confuse  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  President  Rea- 
gan's advisors.  I  insert  for  the  Record 
the  April  18,  1985,  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Globe: 

And  finally,  for  the  benefits  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  advisors,  I  insert  for  the 
Ricotu)  a  letter  from  the  Armenian 
Assembly  of  America  to  the  President 
dated  April  18,  1985: 

The  editorial  and  letter  foUow: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  April  18.  19851 
AuMxinA.  History  ahs  Guilt 

President  Reagan  shocked  many  Ameri- 
cans with  his  explanation  of  why  he 
thought  he  should  not  visit  Dachau  during 
his  trip  to  Germany  in  May.  The  President 
said  the  German  people  have  "a  guilt  feel- 
ing tiuit's  been  Imposed  upon  them,  and  I 
just  think  it's  unnecessary."  He  intimated 
that  Americans  are  wrong  to  expect 
German  guilt  for  the  Holocaust;  that  Ger- 
mans themselves  feel  no  guUt;  or  that  there 
was  never  anything  for  anyone  to  be  guilty 
of. 

The  President  displayed  a  similar  confu- 
sion about  the  history  and  morality  earlier 
this  month,  before  the  visit  of  Turkey's 
prime  minister.  The  White  House  released 
the  text  of  a  statement  Reagan  made  to  a 
Turkish  interviewer  in  which  he  dissociated 
his  Administration  from  a  unanimous  con- 
gressional resolution  commemorating  April 
34th.  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  as  a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man. 

The  Turkish  slaughter  of  1.500.000  Arme- 
nians from  1915  to  1918  was  a  ghastly  crime 
against  humanity,  the  great  precedent  for 
20th-centtu7  genocide.  "Who  still  talks  now- 


adays of  the  extermination  of  the  Armeni- 
ans?" was  the  rhetorical  question  Hitler 
posed  to  his  top  commanders  on  Aug.  22. 
1939.  as  they  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Poland. 

This  week.  In  response  to  public  dismay, 
Reagan  changed  hla  mind  and  decided  to 
make  a  s}rmbollc  visit  to  a  concentration 
camp  site.  Generosity  requires  that  Ameri- 
cans assume  their  President  merely  became 
confused  and  misspoke  when  he  made  his 
strange  remarks  about  the  impoaitlon  of 
guilt. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Turkish  Interviewer. 
Reagan  said:  "I  sympathize  with  all  those 
who  suffered  during  the  tragic  events  of 
1915.  I  also  profoundly  regret  that  Turks 
and  Armenians  have  so  far  not  been  able  to 
resolve  their  differences."  This  was  a  way  of 
saying  he  would  not  contradict  Turkey's  of- 
ficial denial  that  the  Armenian  Genocide 
even  took  place.  He  ihen  said  that  he  op- 
posed the  congressional  resolution  because 
It  "might  Inadvertently  encourage  or  reward 
terrorist  attacks  on  Turks  and  Turkish- 
Americans"  and  because  it  "could  harm  re- 
lations with  an  Unportant  ally." 

The  world  can  only  deplore  the  Insane 
acts  of  a  few  Armenian  terrorists.  They 
harm  the  Just  cause  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Nevertheless.  Reagan  violates  logic 
when  he  pretends  that  the  existence  of  Ar- 
menian terrorists  constitutes  a  reason  for 
rejecting  the  resolution. 

Testifying  against  the  resolution  in  Febru- 
ary. Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
asserted  that  "such  resolutions  are  counter- 
productive in  that  they  serve  to  encourage 
Armenian  terrorists."  Like  the  President. 
Weinberger  revealed  his  true  motive  when 
he  said.  "This  resolution  would  embarrass 
the  United  States  and  strain  relations  with 
this  critical  ally  (Turkey)." 

For  reasons  of  State.  Weinberger  and 
Reagan  have  distorted  history  and  offended 
the  victims  of  genocide.  The  American 
people  owe  an  apology  to  Armenians  for  the 
callousness  of  American  officials. 

Armzmiam  Assembly  op  Ajckrica. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Mk.  PRKSiDEirr  The  Armenian  as- 
sembly of  America  deeply  regrets  your  deci- 
sion to  oppose  Congressional  commemora- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Genocide  and  rejects 
unequivocally  the  counsel  you  have  received 
on  this  matter.  We  maintain  that  the  re- 
demptive and  preventive  value  of  remember- 
ing past  instances  of  genocide  far  outweigh 
considerations  of  embarrassment  to  present 
governments.  We  further  nuUntaln  that  re- 
sponding favorably  to  Tiu-klsh  Intimidation 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  nation  and 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  na- 
tions who  perceive  that  their  histories  also 
require  modification. 

The  Armenian  Assembly  of  America  notes 
that  your  carefully  worded  statement  of 
March  29.  1985,  does  not  deny  the  historical 
fact  of  the  Armenian  Genocide  which  is 
based  to  a  great  extent  on  ttie  extensive 
record  compiled  by  the  American  diplomatic 
structure  and  relief  missionary  network.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  you  to  do  so  in  view  of 
your  statement  of  February.  1980,  and  your 
Proclamation  4838  of  April  1981,  clearly  rec- 
ognizing the  validity  and  contemporary  rel- 
evance of  the  Armenian  tragedy. 

Tou  have  succumbed  to  your  advisors  who 
have  themselves  been  lobbied  heavily  by  the 
Turkish  government,  its  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives and  hired  lobbyists.  They  main- 
tain that  commemoration  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  by  either  the  E^xecutive  or  Con- 


gress would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  VS./ 
Turkish  relations,  might  Jeopardize  the  lives 
of  Americans  in  Turkey,  would  lead  to  a 
denial  of  military  facilities  and  intelligence 
listening  posts,  and  might  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  present  Turkish  govern- 
ment. 

The  Armenian  Assembly  of  America  does 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  should  or 
needs  to  accept  this  kind  of  pressure  by  a 
country  that  describes  itself  as  this  coun- 
try's strongest  NATO  ally.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  security  interests  of  Turkey, 
its  commitment  to  NATO,  and  its  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  so  shal- 
low or  fragile  that  a  commemorative  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  United  States  would 
risk  aU.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  a  govern- 
ment which  claims  to  tiave  made  substantial 
progress  towards  democracy  and  economic 
recovery  is  so  weak  that  it  will  collapse  if  It 
faces  its  country's  past  with  honesty  and 
perspective. 

The  announcement  to  oppose  Congres- 
sional commemoration  Is  an  affront  to  the 
nearly  one  million  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent  who  on  April  24  of  this  year  will  sol- 
emnly and  peacefully  remember  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  Armenian  Genocide  and 
who  will  also  remember  with  considerable 
pride  the  leading  role  of  the  United  States 
In  attempting  to  end  the  carnage  and  to  aid 
those  who  survived.  On  the  basis  of  your 
public  statements  In  recognition  of  this 
tragic  event  In  history,  we  urge  you  to  Join 
us  on  April  24  as  so  many  of  this  Nation's 
leaders  iiave  done  in  the  past. 
Slncerly. 

Ross  Vaxtiah. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  been 
ill-served  by  his  subordinates.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Reagan  Administration  on 
the  scheduled  visit  to  Bitburg  and  the 
opposition  to  resolutions  commemo- 
rating the  Armenian  Genocide  clearly 
do  not  reflect  the  stated  views  and  the 
obvious  intent  of  the  President  In 
urging  that  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust, Armenian  Genocide  and  Cambo- 
dian Genocide  "must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. I  urge  the  President  to  reject  such 
advice  now  and  in  the  future.  I  urge 
the  President  to  Join  with  Congress  in 
commemorating  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide, and  to  encourage  all  Americans 
to  seek  the  lessons  from  the  Cambodi- 
an Genocide.  We  are  compelled  to  Join 
with  those  survivors  and  descendants 
of  survivors  who  are  aware  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  himianity  to  bear  witness. 
And  we  are  compelled  to  oppose  those 
who  seek  to  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 

I  commend  to  this  body  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Armenian  Genocide 
by  Walter  Reich  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  November  16,  1983,  when  he 
stated: 

We  can't  afford  to  forget  it  because  it  can 
happen  again.  Not  to  the  Armenians,  be- 
cause they're  nearly  all  out  of  Turkey— out 
of  the  part  of  It  that  the  Turks  thought 
they  wanted  for  themselves.  But  it  can 
happen  wherever  a  minority  Is  unwanted 
and  it  suits  the  majority  to  hate  it  and 
remove  it.  It's  for  this  reason  that  we  must 
Insist  without  violence  that  Turks  remem- 
ber their  history  and  acknowledge  it.  And  in 
doing  so  they  will  leam  from  it.  help  us 
leam  from  it— at  last  free  themselves  of  It. 


I  should  point  out  in  conclusion  that 
the  Governor  of  California  the  Honor- 
able George  Deukmejian  has  Joined  in 
our  efforts  to  "affirm  the  historical 
truth. "  His  letter  of  April  22,  1985,  fol- 
lows: 

State  op  Caliporhia, 
Governor's  Oppice. 
Sacramento,  April  22,  1985. 
The  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan, 
President,    The   White  Home,    Wathington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Throughout  your  career  In  public  service, 
you  have  distinguished  yourself  as  one  of 
America's  most  ardent  and  eloquent  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  democracy,  and  human 
dignity  worldwide.  From  our  many  years  of 
friendship.  I  know  first-hand  the  great 
depth  of  your  feelings  and  concern  for  the 
innocent  victims  of  violence,  totalitarianism 
and  genocide. 

As  an  Armenian-American.  I  have  also 
been  greatly  appreciative  of  your  sensitivity 
to  the  tragic  events  of  the  early  20th  centu- 
ry which  cost  the  lives  of  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians. I  recall  that  as  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia you  spoke  with  great  conviction  at  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. As  a  candidate  for  President  in  1980. 
you  Issued  a  thoughtful  statement  which 
said,  In  part.  "65  years  ago.  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  In  the  annals  of  recorded  histo- 
ry occurred  when  one  and  a  half  million  in- 
nocent Armenian  men.  women  and  children 
were  massacred  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Ararat.  I  Join  with  the  Armenian-American 
community  In  solemn  remembrance  of  the 
martyrs  of  1915." 

Most  recently,  in  a  December  1983  meet- 
ing in  the  Oval  Office,  you  told  me  and  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  Armenian- 
American  community  about  your  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Armenian  genocide  and 
your  great  sorrow  for  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.  President.  Armenian-Americans  have 
appreciated  your  expressions  of  understand- 
ing and  concern  about  the  fate  of  our  fami- 
lies and  ancestors.  That  is  why  we  are  disap- 
pointed and  disturbed  by  your  recent  re- 
sponse to  a  question  posed  by  the  Turkish 
newspaper  Hurriyet  and  by  your  adminis- 
tration's continued  opposition  to  congres- 
sional efforts  to  recognize  April  24  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  for  all  victims 
of  genocide.  Including  the  Armenians  who 
were  massacred  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  be- 
ginning in  1915. 

This  dark  episode  in  human  history  is  an 
indisputable  historical  fact.  There  is  noth- 
ing ambiguous  about  it.  Henry  Morganthau. 
America's  ambassador  to  Turkey  from  1913- 
1916.  saw  the  tragedy  unfold  before  his  own 
eyes  and  he  reported  It  to  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Adolph  Hitler  would  later  refer 
to  the  Armenian  genocide  as  evidence  that 
he  too  could  escape  the  judgment  of  history 
for  his  heinous  deeds.  Even  Ataturk.  the 
founder  of  modem  day  Turkey,  acknowl- 
edged it  when  he  said.  'These  left-overs 
from  the  former  young  Turkey  party  •  *  * 
should  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  Christian  subjects 
who  were  ruthlessly  driven  enmasse  from 
their  homes  and  massacred. " 

We  recognize  that  Turkey  is  a  military 
ally  of  the  United  States.  However,  a 
mature  society  should  be  able  to  acknowl- 
edge its  past  mistakes.  America  has  admit- 
ted that  she  was  grievously  wrong  to  have 
once  supported  a  system  of  slavery.  The 
Government  and  the  people  of  West  Germa- 
ny have  expressed  great  remorse  for  their 
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past  support  of  Adolph  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
system  that  perpetrated  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  Turkey  should  ac- 
knowledge its  role  in  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. But  whether  it  does  or  not.  Turkey  has 
no  Justification  for  trying  to  impose  its  own 
version  of  history  on  the  United  States  by 
suggesting  tiiat  our  bilateral  relationship 
would  be  damaged  should  Congress  or  the 
Administration  act  to  commemorate  this 
tragedy. 

Equally  unjustifiable  is  the  suggestion 
that  a  National  Day  of  Remembrance  for 
genocide  victims  would,  in  any  way.  encour- 
age or  reward  terrorist  attaclu  on  Turks  and 
TXirkish  Americans.  Armenians  are  peaceful, 
law-abiding  people  who  totally  reject  and 
deplore  the  violent  acts  of  a  handful  of  ter- 
rorists. Honoring  the  memory  of  genocide 
victims  would  not  be  a  victory  for  violence 
in  any  way.  It  would  be  a  simple,  eloquent 
statement  against  violence  and  terror  by 
heeding  the  painful  lessons  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  sxu«  you  know  the 
depth  of  my  support  for  your  efforts  to  lead 
our  Nation.  Rather  than  sit  silently  on  the 
sidelines.  I  have  tried  to  be  supportive  and 
helpful  on  many  of  the  challenging  Issues 
facing  our  country  and  your  Administration. 
I  do  not  regret  doing  so  because  I  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  your 
policies  are  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
nation.  On  this  issue,  however.  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement with  both  your  policy  and  your 
recent  statements.  I  hope  this  letter  ade- 
quately expresses  my  sincere  reasons  for 
this  disagreement. 

I  pray  that  you  will  reconsider  your  cur- 
rent position  and  take  action  to  affirm  the 
historical  truth,  as  you  have  stated  it  In  the 
past,  by  issuing  a  public  statement  and  by 
instructing  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  support  the 
pending  congressional  resolutions. 

Please  accept  my  very  best  wishes  to  you 
and  Nancy. 

Most  cordially, 

George  Deukmejian. 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  today  in  Joining  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  geno- 
cide of  approximately  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians by  the  Turkish  Government 
70  years  ago  today.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  while  reflecting 
on  the  many  contributions  which  the 
Armenian  people  have  made  to  this 
country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  still 
those,  including  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, who  prefer  that  this  grave  blem- 
ish in  their  national  policy  be  over- 
looked and  that  history  be  rewritten 
in  a  fashion  that  would  ignore  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty that  continues  to  this  day  as  an 
international  example  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  This  shameful  occur- 
rence cannot  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  continue  to  bear  the  scars  of  the 
genocide,  nor  should  it  be  by  civilized 
nations  around  the  globe. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  fact  and 
is  well-documented.  We  cannot  let  the 
efforts  by  those  who  wish  to  deny  the 
truth  to  obscure  the  purpose  of  the 
commemoration  of  this  day.  Not  only 
the  Armenian  people  who  reside  in  my 


congressional  district,  but  those 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  become 
interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  our  society 
while  retaining  their  own  special  herit- 
age through  their  language,  their  reli- 
gion and  their  ethnic  customs.  By  so 
doing.  In  virtually  every  field  of  en- 
deavor, the  Armenian  people  have  ex- 
celled and  greatly  enriched  our  nation- 
al cultural  heritage. 

It  is  important  that  we  remember 
the  tragedy  of  this  genocide  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  ever  happening 
again.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Hon.  Charles  Pashataj*,  Jr.,  of  the 
17th  District  of  California,  in  com- 
memorating Armenian  Martsrrs  Day. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  1964,  I  have  each 
year  without  fail  for  21  years  taken 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  massacre  of  the  Armenian 
people  which  took  place  70  years  ago. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  have  survived  the 
massacre  have  dwindled,  but  the 
events  that  those  survivors  have  relat- 
ed to  us  remain  vividly  in  our  hearts 
and  in  oiu-  minds.  This  year  an  imprec- 
edented  amoimt  of  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  the  current  Turk- 
ish Government  on  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress to  disregard  this  more-than- 
amply  documented  event  in  world  his- 
tory. 

But  no  amount  of  pressure  can  deter 
my  steadfast  colleagues  who  rise  today 
to  express  their  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  192,  designating 
April  24  as  a  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  and  to  pay  homage  to  those 
courageous  Armenians  who  perished 
in  the  Armenian  genocide  when  more 
than  1.5  million  Armenians  were  ex- 
terminated, and  3,000  years  of  the  Ar- 
menian presence  in  their  historic 
homeland  was  virtually  eliminated. 

Recalling  in  modem  times  the  acts 
of  barbarism  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past  is  one  means  of  Insuring  that 
such  outrageous  crimes  against  hu- 
manity are  not  rep>eated.  With  this 
intent,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  took  place  last  week 
in  this  Chamber  when  we  honored  the 
memory  of  those  Jews  who  perished  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in  World  War 
II.  In  addition  to  the  Jewish  genocide 
by  the  Nazis,  the  n.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  unanimously  included 
in  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

History  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  public 
knowledge  that  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment has  irrefutable  evidence  in  its 
own  files  of  the  Armenian  genocide, 
along  with  Ambassador  Henry  Mor- 
genthau's   eye-witness   reports   which 
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were  cabled  to  our  State  Department 
at  the  time  of  the  genocide. 

The  current  Turkish  Government  is 
not  being  blamed  for  what  happened 
70  years  ago  during  the  tenure  of  an- 
other Turkish  Government.  Likewise 
the  German  Government  today  is  not 
being  blamed  for  what  happened 
during  the  Nazi  reign  of  Germany  40 
years  ago.  Unlike  the  German  Govern- 
ment, however,  the  ciirrent  Turkish 
Government  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  documented  historical  facts  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  dia- 
logue to  begin.  In  order  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  past,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  acknowledge  that  they  exist.  In  this 
regard.  I  urge  that  the  current  Turk- 
ish Government  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  current  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Germany,  for  only  in  so 
doing  can  the  world  be  made  safe  from 
future  atrocities  against  mankind. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  descendants  of 
those  few  who  survived  have  to  this 
day  borne  the  horrors  and  scars  left 
from  the  genocide,  and  seven  decades 
after  this  crime  against  their  forefa- 
thers, those  of  Armenian  descent  in 
the  world  today  are  continuing  their 
fight  for  recognition,  redemption,  and 
Justice. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  a 
large  Armenian-American  constituen- 
cy in  my  11th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  192,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  this  tragic 
event  in  world  history,  and  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  order  commemorating  Armeni- 
an Martyrs  Day. 

It  was  70  years  ago  today  that  the 
world's  first  genocide  of  a  Christian 
people  began.  During  the  years  from 
1915  to  1923  over  2  million  Armenian 
citizens  were  systematically  driven 
from  their  homeland  of  3,000  years. 
The  Armenians  living  under  the 
domain  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were 
deported  and  sent  to  slave-labor 
camps.  Many  perished  there,  while 
others  survived  only  long  enough  to  be 
massacred  by  the  thousands  as  the 
world  looked  on.  By  recognizing  this 
important  date,  we  acknowledge  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  the  men.  women 
and  children  who  died  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  they  were  Arme- 
nians. In  remembering  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  Armenian  genocide,  we  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  personal  and  religious  freedom,  and 
our  conunitment  to  promoting  peace 
and  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

As  citizens  of  a  nation  founded  on 
these  principles  we  are  obligated  to 
take  notice  of  their  violation,  wherev- 
er those  violations  may  occur  and  re- 


gardless of  who  might  commit  them. 
The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  historical 
fact.  To  deny  that  fact  is  to  deny  the 
wealth  of  evidence  supporting  it.  After 
70  years,  and  additional  documenta- 
tion of  those  terrible  events,  the  Tiirk- 
ish  Government  refuses  to  even  ac- 
knowledge what  its  predecessor  gov- 
ernment did.  We  cannot  and  shall  not 
accept  these  distortions  of  history  that 
deny  the  humanity  of  the  Armenians 
who  perished.  I  believe  the  conclusion 
we  should  draw  is  clear  our  obligation 
is  to  leam  the  truth  about  these 
events,  record  them  in  our  history  and 
never  forget  them.  This  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
victims,  and  to  prevent  future  Holo- 
causts from  occurring.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  participating  in  to- 
night's special  order  to  commemorate 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  192  which  would  rec- 
ognize this  date  as  a  national  day  of 
remembrance  for  the  victims  of  the 
genocide  of  1915.  It  is  unspeakable 
that  some  are  actually  attempting  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people  by  the 
Turks  never  took  place.  The  American 
Ambassador  in  Turkey  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre  of  over  1,500,000  Armeni- 
ans provided  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative and  heart-wrenching  accounts. 

Agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
played  a  humanitarian  role  in  at- 
tempting to  end  the  murderous  cam- 
paign against  unarmed  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  by  the  Turks, 
and  by  providing  aid  to  those  who  sur- 
vived the  slaughter.  It  is  a  disgrace 
that  the  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
oppose  enactment  of  this  year's  House 
and  Senate  Armenian  genocide  com- 
memorative resolutions.  It  is  also  a 
travesty  that  the  historical  fact  of  the 
genocide  of  1915  is  being  questioned, 
and  that  its  proponents  are  somehow 
being  characterized  as  being  in  league 
with  terrorists.  The  Armenian-Ameri- 
can community  has  repeatedly  and  ve- 
hemently condemned  terrorists  who 
claim  to  be  fighting  for  vengeance  of 
the  1915  genocide.  The  Armenian- 
American  conununlty  has  made  signif- 
icant contributions  to  our  country's 
advancement.  They  have  a  proud  her- 
itage, and  a  great  culture  to  pass  on  to 
their  children.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  this  time  we  acknowledge  and 
remember  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century.  Seventy  years  ago,  on 
April  24,  1915,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
began  the  systematic  slaughter  of  iv^ 
million  Armenians. 

Our  obligation  here  is  not  to  merely 
note  the  outrageous,  inhuman,  brutal 
behavior  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
regime,  but  to  commemorate  an  event 
that  was  largely  ignored  by  the  world 
while  it  was  occurring.  This  is  a  crime 


of  conscience  beyond  any  simple  error 
of  omission,  to  ignore  or  forget  the 
mass  killing  of  an  entire  people. 

The  Armenian-Americans  who  are 
our  friends  and  neighbors  today  are 
the  survivors  of  this  merciless  killing. 
They  serve  to  remind  us  constantly  of 
the  cruelty  of  which  man  is  capable, 
and  help  us  to  defend  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  an  event. 

Many  Armenians  suffered  and  died 
needlessly  and  the  cruelty  they  en- 
dured must  never  be  repeated.  This 
tragedy  occured  and  we  cannot  now 
erase  it,  but  the  horror  of  the  years 
from  1915  to  1922  which  touches  our 
hearts  again  today  compels  us  to  pro- 
tect our  future  from  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  nightmare.* 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  1.5  million 
Armenians  who  were  the  victims  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

FYom  1915  through  1923  the  Arme- 
nian people  were  singled  out  for  ex- 
tinction and  systematically  massacred 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government. 
Deportation  and  murder  of  Armenians 
were  official  policy.  In  their  desire  to 
wipe  out  both  the  Armenian  nation 
and  its  ancient  culture,  the  Tiirks  ef- 
fectively eliminated  almost  the  entire 
Armenian  community  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Turkish  Armenia.  Some  2.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  inhabited  the  Otto- 
man empire  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  Approximately  500,000  escaped 
to  Russia,  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Arab  countries.  Today  less  that 
100,000  Armenians  live  in  Turkey. 

The  U.S.  State  Department,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and 
the  American  media  condemned  and 
documented  the  horror  as  It  occured. 
In  recent  years,  U.S.  Presidents  and 
l)oth  Chambers  of  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized the  Armenian  genocide  of 
1915.  Yet  today,  it  remains  a  source  of 
concern  to  all  who  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  remembering,  that 
Turkey  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
brutal  annihilation  of  a  people.  We  do 
not  seek  to  blame  the  present  Govern- 
ment founded  under  the  Turkish  Con- 
stitution of  1923.  We  seek  to  convince 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing the  responsibility  and  the  reali- 
ty of  the  genocide.  To  forget  or  to  un- 
derestimate the  magnitude  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  repetition. 

Recent  terrorist  attacks  under  the 
supposed  Justification  of  revenge  for 
past  mass-murder  are  a  deplorable 
manner  in  which  to  call  attention  to 
the  events  of  1915.  The  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians  is  a  terrible  way  to 
commemorate  genocide.  The  United 
States  should  never  take  action  to  pro- 
mote terrorism  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  have  worked  consistently  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  curbs  on  ter- 
rorism. 


If  extremists  claim  that  the  world 
does  not  recognize  the  facts  of  the  Ar- 
menian tragedy,  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  genocide  shows  how  wrong 
they  are.  We  recognize  the  evil— we  re- 
member it,  and  we  seek  to  prevent  its 
repetition.  We  deplore  the  violent  acts 
of  a  few  extreioists  who  taint  the 
memory  we  are  trying  to  preserve.* 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
observing  the  70th  aimiversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  By  doing  so,  we 
seek  to  ensure  that  the  horror  of  this 
crime  remains  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
men  and  women  so  that  such  a  trage- 
dy will  never  occur  again. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  at- 
tempts of  some  to  deny  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Some  say  that  by  recogniz- 
ing this  trageay,  we  might  insult  the 
Government  of  Turkey.  I  don't  agree 
with  that  reasoning.  The  United 
States  has  admitted  its  past  mistakes 
for  once  supporting  a  system  of  slav- 
ery. The  current  West  German  Gov- 
ernment Has  expressed  its  deep  regrets 
that  one  of  their  past  leaders  commit- 
ted such  horrible  atrocities  against  the 
Jews.  There  is  no  implication  of  guilt 
of  the  current  Turkish  Government  by 
our  recognizing  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  histori- 
cal fact.  The  evidence  is  in  our  posses- 
sion in  the  U.S.  archives.  If  we  will  not 
recognize  the  Armenian  genocide,  how 
will  we  ever  convince  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  do  so? 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating this  dark  day.  Let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  future  where 
such  a  tragedy  will  not  occur  again 
and  let  us  not  forget  the  millions  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  faith  and  love 
of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  24,  1985  marks  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  brutal  massacre  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  Turks  of  its  Armeni- 
an population.  The  systematic  perse- 
cution of  1.5  million  innocent  Armeni- 
ans was  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th 
century. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  my  col- 
leagues' proposals  to  designate  this 
day  as  a  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance" to  honor  all  genocide  victims. 
It  is  important  for  those  of  us  who 
cherish  freedom  and  who  abhor  the 
crime  that  was  committed,  to  stand  to- 
gether in  tribute  and  recognition  of 
the  men,  women  and  children  whose 
lives  were  lost. 

I  am  appalled  that  President  Reagan 
has  gone  on  record  as  opposing  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance.  His  rea- 
soning, that  to  do  so  would  encourage 
terrorist  attacks  on  Turks  and  Armeni- 
ans, represents  the  same  insensitivity 
and  misguided  Judgment  that  has  him 
laying  a  wreath  at  the  graves  of 
waffen  SS  troops  in  Bitburg,  Germany 
next  month.  Since  when  do  we  allow 


terrorists  to  hold  hostage  our  Nation's 
window  on  history? 

In  plotting  the  second  genocide  of 
the  20th  century.  Hitler  asked  rhetori- 
cally, "who  remembers  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Armenians?"  It  is  up  to  us. 
the  free  people  of  the  world,  to  re- 
member and  to  remind  others.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  marking  April 
24,  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  as  a  "National  Day  of 
Rememberance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man." 

Coming  as  it  does,  only  a  week  after 
the  Days  of  Rememberance  for  the 
victims  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  we  are 
reminded  of  how  often  in  this  century, 
genocide  has  been  perpetrated. 

I  deeply  regret  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  disassociate  himself  and  his  ad- 
ministration from  this  day  of  com- 
memoration for  the  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians who  were  murdered  between 
1915  and  1918.  This  commemoration  is 
in  no  way  meant  as  a  condemnation  of 
-tb»»rM»nt  Govarament  ot  Tufkey.  In 
fact,  no  one  who  '.^cars  any  sort  of  re- 
sponsibility for  this  crime,  is  even  alive 
anymore.  Today,  Turkey  like  Germa- 
ny, is  a  valuable  ally.  This  should  not 
however,  prevent  us  or  the  President, 
from  paying  tribute  to  the  victims  of 
genocide. 

It  is  important  that  as  we  remember 
the  Armenian  victims,  we  pledge  that 
this  time  we  truly  mean  "Never 
Again."  The  ugly  precedent  that 
began  with  1.5  million  Armenian  mar- 
tjrrs  70  years  ago,  has  continued, 
claiming  millions  of  Jews,  Biafrans, 
Bengalis  and  Cambodians  along  the 
way. 

I  urge  the  President  to  Join  us  today 
to  remember  the  Armenian  victims 
and  the  millions  of  others  who  have 
perished  in  this  century  as  a  result  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.* 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  before  this  House  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  millions  of  Armenians 
who  suffered  during  the  Armenian 
genocide  from  1915  to  1923.  Our 
reason  for  speaking  out  is  not  to  com- 
demn  Turkey.  Rather,  it  Is  to  recog- 
nize the  suffering  that  was  incurred 
on  countless  Innocent  people  and  to 
use  this  historical  event  as  an  example 
of  what  we  must  collectively  work  to 
prevent. 

On  April  24,  1915,  exactly  70  years 
ago,  a  genocide  began  in  Turkey  that 
took  the  lives  of  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans. On  that  day  alone,  about  200  Ar- 
menian religious,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  were  either  arrested, 
exiled,  or  murdered.  For  8  long  years, 
from  1915  to  1923,  Armenians  lived  in 
fear  of  torture  and  death.  Some  were 
fortunate  enough  to  flee  the  mass  exe- 
cution, but  all  Armenians  suffered. 
More  than  500,000  Armenians  were 
exiled  from  their  homes,  and  many 
witnessed  the  death  and  imprisonment 
of  loved  ones.  The  memories  of  such 


atrocities  never  leave,  and  are  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Understandably,  it  is  hard  for  most 
Americans  to  imagine  such  suffering. 
But,  for  a  moment  we  must  try  our 
hardest  to  do  so,  for  we  can  work  to 
prevent  this  tjrpe  of  brutality  from 
ever  occurring  again.  As  a  first  step, 
we  can  exact  a  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man.  And  no  day  is  more  appropriate 
than  today— the  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rests that  led  to  8  years  of  genocide. 

Again,  let  me  clarify  one  point  that 
threatens  enactment  of  this  day  of  re- 
membrance. We  are  not  condemning 
Turkey.  Just  as  when  we  ask  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  forget  the  concentration 
camps  of  World  War  n  we  are  not  con- 
demning Germany  or  the  German 
people.  Rather,  we  want  the  whole 
world  to  recognize  genocide  as  unlaw- 
ful and  immoral.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  privilege 
iot  AM  to  Jointly  coll— gues  in  partus 
special  tribute  to  the  victims  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  Armenian  genocide  on. 
this,  the  70th  anniversary  of  that 
tragic  event. 

As  we  all  know,  that  unfortunate 
tragedy  claimed  the  lives  of  over  1.5 
million  men,  women,  and  children  and 
forced  into  exile  another  500,000. 
Their  only  fault  was  to  have  been  of 
Armenian  descent  and  lived  diulng  the 
oppressive  reign  of  the  Ottoman  Turk- 
ish empire  at  the  turn  of  this  century. 

Docimiented  by  notable  historians 
and  records  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
is  time  that  the  devastation  to  the  Ar- 
menians be  recognized  as  an  historic 
event  so  that  memory  of  genocide  can 
be  finally  placed  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  met  with  such  dif- 
ficulty and  resistance  in  passing  a  res- 
olution which  would  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide  and  the  other 
genocides  in  history.  Those  of  us  who 
are  sharing  in  this  special  tribute 
today,  realize  the  need  and  importance 
of  recognizing  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  and  should  use  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armenian  genocide  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  support  to  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  192.  which 
would  establish  such  a  commemorative 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  distinct 
honor  of  representing  a  large  commu- 
nity of  Americans  of  Armenian  de- 
scent— a  community  which  has  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  our  society.  My 
many  friends  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Armenian  community  are 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Armenian  culture,  and  I 
am  equally  proud  to  serve  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  this  body  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 
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To  pay  recognition  and  tribute  to 
them  and  the  thousands  of  other  Ar- 
menians throughout  the  Nation  by 
continuing  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
permanent  day  of  commemoration  to 
the  Armenian  genocide  is  a  worthy 
and  Just  cause. 

However,  to  associate  the  terrorists 
acts  of  a  few  with  the  noteworthy  con- 
tributions of  generations  of  Armenian 
Americans  and  Armenians  throughout 
the  world  is  a  serious  injustice  and  af- 
front. 

And  to  deny  the  Armenian  com- 
munity of  this  symbolic  gesture  of  rec- 
ognizing the  atrocities  of  70  years  ago 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  Jeopard- 
ize U.S.  relations  with  modem  Turkey 
Is  an  indignity  to  both  Armenians  and 
Turks. 

The  Armenian  genocide,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century,  as  with  genocides  which 
followed,  was  an  atrocity  which  should 
be  recognized  by  all  mankind— recog- 
nized for  the  horror  and  misery  which 
it  inflicted  and  as  a  reminder  that 
genocides  should  have  no  place  in  our 
future. 

Appropriate  recognition  of  this  trag- 
edy would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
victims  and  families  of  the  survivors.  I 
salute  my  friends  in  the  Armenian 
community  and  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  appropriate  tribute  to  all  of 
the  victims  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
this  body  commemorates  the  Armeni- 
an genocide,  a  tradition  we  began  in 
1964.  Seventy  years  have  passed  since 
this  terrible  crime  against  humanity 
took  place,  an  event  which  is  com- 
memorated in  ceremonies  throughout 
this  country  and  the  world.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  to  find  that  there  are 
people  who  would  have  us  forget  this 
tragedy.  I  do  not  believe  in  collective 
guilt,  in  the  idea  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  sons.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  only  by  a  con- 
scious act  of  memory  that  we  can  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  such  horrifying 
event. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  His  Excellen- 
cy, the  Turkish  Ambassador  Sukru 
Elekdag.  and  my  response  to  him. 

The  letter  follows: 

Turkish  Embasst, 
Washington,  DC,  March  21.  198S. 
Barkky  Pramk. 
House  ol  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mr.  PKAinc:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  you  are  being  asked  to  lend  your  name 
and  support  to  two  resolutions  which,  al- 
though seemingly  Innocuous,  would  be 
seized  upon  as  encouragement  for  Interna- 
tional terrorists  allied  with  those  who  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  on  March  12,  killed  a  Canadi- 
an security  guard  while  storming  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Turkish  ambassador  to  Canada 
in  Ottawa. 

I  refer  to  H.J.  Res.  37  and  H.J.  Res.  193 
which  would  designate  April  24,  1986,  as  a 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 


Inhumanity  to  Idan "  and  which  embrace 
claims  that  Armenians  were  the  victims  of 
genocide  in  Turkey  70  years  ago— the  stated 
pretext  for  the  Ottawa  terrorist  attack. 

Passage  would  be  a  severe  setback  to  our 
common  efforts  to  stamp  our  international 
terrorism.  I  hope  your  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  passage  of  these  resolutions  will 
lead  you  to  withhold  your  support. 

The  March  12  attack  by  terrorists  calling 
themselves  members  of  the  "Armenian  Rev- 
olutionary Army"  (ARA)  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  "anadian.  severe  injury  to  Am- 
bassador Coskun  Klrca,  and  hours  of  terror 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  and  10  other  per- 
sons held  hostage  until  rescued  by  Canadian 
authorities.  It  was  the  latest  incident  In  an 
11 -year  rampage  of  assassins  claiming  mem- 
bership in  Armenian  terrorist  organizations, 
in  which  they  have  murdered  41  Turkish 
diplomats  and  members  of  their  families 
and  some  30  innocent  bystanders,  including 
Americans.  Several  attaclu  have  occurred 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ottawa  murderers  echoed  the  pretext 
of  their  fellow  terrorists  that  this  senseless 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  constitutes 
"vengeance"  for  what  they  allege  was  geno- 
cide practiced  on  Armenian  subjects  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  70  years  ago.  A  supporter 
Interviewed  on  Canadian  television  the  next 
day  tried  to  cloak  the  raid  In  respectability 
by  calling  the  terrorist  activities  "a  fight  for 
freedom  ...  a  Just  cause  (with)  no  time 
limit." 

Every  semblance  of  respectability  is  seized 
upon  by  international  terrorists  as  Justifica- 
tions for  their  taking  of  innocent  human 
life.  Seeming  acceptance  by  the  Congress  of 
these  pretexts  for  terrorism  will  be  claimed 
by  the  terrorists  and  their  supporters  as  a 
victory  for  their  vicious  campaign  of  blood- 
shed. Moreover,  It  will  fuel  the  irrational 
hatred  that  permits  calculating  terrorist 
operatives  to  convert  impressionable  Arme- 
nian youths  into  murderers  of  innocents  in 
1985— murders  in  "retribution"  for  errone- 
ously interpreted  tragedies  70  years  ago 
that  suffering  to  all  ethnic  groups  In  Anato- 
lia. 

All  people  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  are  gratefully  aware  of  American  ab- 
horrence of  terrorism  and  championship  of 
Justice  and  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and 
have  Joined  in  sympathy  toward  Americans 
who  have  been  the  innocent  victims  of  ter- 
rorist assassins. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  will  refuse  to  allow 
your  good  will  to  be  unintentionally  distort- 
ed Into  a  prize  for  those  who  shed  the  blood 
of  innocents  to  publicize  their  "cause."  I 
equally  hope  you  will  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  Turkish  people's  extreme  sensi- 
tivity and  strong  reaction  to  being  slandered 
by  Armenian  activists.  I  look  forward  to  our 
continuing  common  commitment  to  stamp 
out  terrorism  and  common  effort  toward 
the  safeguarding  of  human  lives  from  the 
attaclu  of  assassins. 
Sincerely, 

Sukru  Elzkoac, 
AmlMssador  of  the  Tiirkish  Republic. 

CoRGRRSS  or  THX  Uhitkd  States, 

HOUBI  or  RZPRESDrrATIVIS, 

Washington,  DC.  ApHl  5,  19IS. 
His  Excellency  Sukru  Elxkdag, 
Embassy  oj  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  found  your  letter 
of  March  21st  offensive.  I  deeply  resent 
your  attempt  to  equate  support  for  my  col- 
league   Tony    Coelho's    bill    condemning 


"Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man "  with  support 
for  terrorism.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  I  have  been  a  vocal  critic 
of  terrorism.  Including  atrocities  committed 
by  American  extremists.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  recognizing  the  legitimate  his- 
torical grievances  of  the  Armenian  people. 

If  you  are  serious  about  international  co- 
operation to  prevent  terrorism,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  you  refrain  from 
such  rhetoric— It  only  detracts  from  our  ef- 
forts. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Barhxt  Framk. 

When  Hitler  embarked  on  his  final 
solution,  he  claimed  that  people's 
memories  were  short,  that  no  one  re- 
membered the  Armenian  genocide.  We 
must  prove  him  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  do  remember.  We  carry  in  our 
hearts  the  searing  images  of  the  Arme- 
nian Holocaust,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  which  followed.* 
•  Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
192,  I  rise  today  with  a  great  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
million  and  a  half  Armenians  who  suf- 
fered so  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Tragically,  these  in- 
dividuals were  put  to  death  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious convictions. 

Without  question,  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  an  affront  to  all  decent 
people  who  value  the  gift  of  human 
life.  Because  of  our  moral  values  and 
commitment  to  human  dignity,  it  re- 
quires us  to  speak  out  about  the  truth 
of  this  dark  episode  In  our  world's  his- 
tory. 

On  April  22.  1981,  President  Reagan 
stated  that  "the  lessons  of  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians  must  never  be 
forgotten."  I  strongly  share  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  express  concern  for 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  subjected  to  the  cruelty 
of  tyrants. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
those  of  us  who  speak  out  for  people 
of  Armenian  descent,  do  so  not  be- 
cause we  seek  to  Inflame  hatred,  or 
that  we  desire  a  chill  in  relations  with 
the  present  Government  of  Turkey. 
On  the  contrary,  we  do  so  because  we 
are  compelled  to  eliminate  racial  and 
religious  hatred  from  our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armenian  terrorist 
groups  who  receive  front  page  cover 
for  their  bombing  and  killings  of  Turk- 
ish diplomats  do  not  represent  my 
California  constituents  of  Armenian 
descent.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority 
of  the  6.5  million  Armenians  today  do 
not  condone  terrorism  in  any  way. 
Nor,  however,  will  they  ever  accept 
any  distortion  of  what  the  true  histor- 
ical facts  are. 

I  commend  everyone  associated  with 
this  special  order  today,  and  hope  this 
body  will  call  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
192.* 
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•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mark  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  world's  first  geno- 
cide in  the  20th  century.  Between  1915 
and  1923.  IV^  million  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  were  systemati- 
cally massacred,  and  another  500,000 
deported,  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
192.  to  designate  this  day  as  "National 
Day  of  Rememberance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  so  that  we  may  never 
forget  this  painful  episode  in  history. 

On  this  day  in  1915,  more  than  200 
Armenian  religious,  political,  and  in- 
tellectual leaders  were  arrested  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Armenian  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
These  pillars  of  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity were  either  deported  or  taken  to 
the  interior  and  murdered,  leaving  the 
Armenian  people  leaderless  and  set- 
ting the  stage  for  barbaric  genocide. 

In  May  1915,  the  Turks  ordered  the 
deportation  of  all  Armenians.  In  the 
resulting  death  march,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  elderly  woiuid  their  way 
across  Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Arme- 
nia into  the  Sj^rian  Desert.  The  Turks 
Inflicted  countless  gruesome  atrocities 
upon  the  defenseless  Armenians,  In- 
cluding rape,  drownings,  and  torture. 
The  roads  were  strewn  with  Armenian 
bodies.  Able  bodied  Armenian  men  in 
the  armed  forces  were  segregated  into 
labor  battalions,  disarmed,  and  ulti- 
mately worked  to  death  or  massacred. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  from  1913  to  1916  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  treatment 
of  the  Armenians  was  part  of  a  delib- 
erate plan  of  extermination.  He  wrote 
in  1918,  "When  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties gave  the  orders  for  these  deporta- 
tions, they  were  merely  giving  the 
death  warrant  to  a  whole  race." 

Successive  Turkish  governments,  in 
an  attempt  to  rewrite  history,  have 
tried  to  cover  up  this  clear  case  of 
genocide  by  denying  its  very  existence. 
Where  this  has  failed,  they  have 
wauned  of  damage  to  Turkish-Ameri- 
can relations  should  the  United  States 
persist  in  reminding  the  world  of  this 
terrible  tragedy.  It  shocked  me  to 
learn  that  President  Reagan,  bowing 
to  this  pressure,  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  day  of  remembrance  because,  in 
his  words,  it  "might  inadvertantly  en- 
courage or  reward  terrorist  attacks  on 
Turks  and  Turkish  Americans." 

The  principles  of  truth  and  Justice 
cannot  and  will  not  be  held  hostage  to 
terrorism  and  threats.  We  Join  today 
to  proclaim  with  a  imited  voice  that 
we  shall  never  forget,  that  history 
cannot  be  rewritten,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  atrocities  in  the  future  we  must 
always  remember  the  atrocities  of  the 
past. 

Adolph  Hitler  took  advantage  of  the 
world's  amnesia,  looking  at  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  as  a  precedent  for  his 
own  holocaust  perpetrated  against  Eu- 


ropean Jews.  Hitler  said,  in  a  chilling 
remark  made  in  1939,  "Who,  after  all, 
speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Armenians?" 

We  must  speak  today  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Armenians.  We  must 
speak  today  of  the  Holocaust.  We 
must  speak  today  and  always  against 
any  crime  committed  against  human- 
ity. We  must  Join  in  commemorating 
April  24,  1985,  as  a  "National  Day  of 
Rememberance .  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man."* 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
April  24,  1985,  commemorates  the 
genocide  of  the  Armenian  people,  a 
genocide  planned  and  comioitted  by 
the  Ottoman  government  of  Turkey  70 
years  ago.  I  do  not  plan  today,  to  docu- 
ment the  occurrence  of  the  genocide. 
It  happened.  It  is  a  fact  of  history. 
Nor  do  I  intend  to  recount  the  ex- 
cesses of  that  wretched  period  in  his- 
tory, for  those  too,  are  clearly  de- 
tailed. Rather,  I  would  like  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  this  commemo- 
ration has  to  do  with  us,  as  a  nation. 

Seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
seem  like  a  long  time  to  some  people. 
Long  enough  for  them  to  want  to 
forget,  or  to  ignore,  or  even  to  deny, 
that  the  Armenian  genocide  occurred. 
How  convenient  life  must  be  for  those 
people.  They  are  to  be  envied  for 
never  having  felt  the  Inhuman  suffer- 
ing, the  incomprehensible  pain,  of 
these  Armenians  who  endured  the 
living  hell  of  the  Anatolian  desert  as 
they  were  departed  to  their  deaths. 
How  simple  to  not  have  to  go  through 
life  trying  to  comprehend  what  a 
genocide  really  is,  and  what  it  means 
to  remember.  The  survivors,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  forget.  The  memories 
of  loved  ones  tortured  and  killed  are 
seared  onto  their  hearts  forever.  One 
reason  we  stand  here  today,  one 
reason  we  have  resolutions  such  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  192,  to  com- 
memorate man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
is  to  in  some  small  way  acknowledge 
the  very  private  pain  of  those  for 
whom  forgetting  is  impossible. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  a 
reason  that  touches  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  Monsters,  tifter  all.  do  not 
create  genocides.  Human  beings  do. 
And  they  are  aided  by  the  worst  vil- 
lains of  aU;  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
indifference.  I  do  not  know  of  a  nation 
that  exists  without  these  traits  in  at 
least  some  measure.  Thus  we  also  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  genocide  to 
remind  us  of  the  very  human  roots  of 
such  evUs. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  com- 
ments by  focusing  briefly  on  those  In 
our  Government  and  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  who  would  like  to 
create  the  impression  that  there  was 
no  genocide.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
made  a  pact  with  history  to  create  a 
new  nation,  dedicated  to  truth  and  Jus- 
tice—1.5  million  Armenians  may  seem 
like  a  small,  easily  missed  comer  of 


history,  especially  from  the  comforta- 
ble vantage  point  of  1985.  But  is  the 
denial  of  truth  ever  a  small,  insignifi- 
cant matter?  What  criteria  shall  we 
use  to  overlook  history?  Is  it  time? 
Numbers?  Political  expediency?  As 
some  now  choose  to  Ignore  the  calcu- 
lated extermination  of  the  Armenians, 
shall  we  soon  be  indifferent  to  the 
deaths  of  6  million  Jews?  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  fear  rewriting  history 
to  suit  political  fancy.  Stalin's  purges 
of  over  20  million  people  are  still  not 
recorded  history  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Is  the  only  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  the  extent  of  our  deceits? 

I  raise  these  questions  because  as  an 
American,  and  as  an  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  I  am  proud  of 
our  country's  tradition  of  seeking  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
through  our  constitution,  our  laws, 
and  our  institution.  But  there  is  no 
dignity  where  there  is  no  truth.  The 
commemoration  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  as  with  all  genocides,  re- 
minds us  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 
The  acknowledgement  of  the  genocide 
however,  reaffirms  our  humanity .• 
•  Mr.  GREXN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  192. 
designating  today  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  I  am  happy  to  take  part  In  this 
special  order  recognizing  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day. 

On  this  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  those  who  would 
forget  history— if  not  deny  it— are 
hard  at  work  again.  This  anniversary 
comes  at  an  opportune  time,  as  our 
Nation  is  engaged  in  a  heated  debate 
on  whether  to  forgive  and  forget  the 
Nazi  Holocaust,  a  debate  precipitated 
by  our  President's  decision  to  visit  a 
German  cemetery.  This  is  not  Just  any 
cemetery,  but  one  which  contains 
graves  of  the  monstrous  Nazi  SS. 

I  cannot  find  words  sufficient  to 
convey  the  grave  consequences  of  such 
amnesia.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  had  the  world  noted  and  remem- 
bered the  Armenian  Holocaust,  Hitler 
would  not  have  dared  to  proceed  with 
his  elimination  of  the  Jews. 

It  is.  therefore,  very  Important  that 
we  take  time  out  today  to  commemo- 
rate the  memory  of  the  1.5  million  Ar- 
menian men,  women,  and  children 
whose  lives  were  lost  in  the  first  geno- 
cide of  the  20th  century.  And  it  is 
equally  important  to  refuse  to  allow 
revisionists  to  change  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. I  recently  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  panelist  in  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Armenian  Center  at 
Columbia  University  and  by  the  Arme- 
nian Assembly  of  America.  This  con- 
ference was  on  the  "Changing  Percep- 
tions of  the  Armenian  Genocide."  and 
I  came  away  from  the  conference 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  Ar- 
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menian  genocide  is  a  documented  his- 
torical fact. 

I  have  recently  received  many  tele- 
grams, as  I  am  siire  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  from  constituents  con- 
cerned about  the  Implications  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  192.  "There  is 
no  need  to  fight  World  War  I  again," 
the  telegrams  read.  "Attempts  to 
defame  Turks  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  Encourages  terror- 
ism and  helps  Warsaw  Pact  nations." 

These  telegrams  completely  miss  the 
point.  The  point  of  this  resolution,  the 
point  of  this  special  order  is  not  to 
continue  the  fighting  or  to  defame  our 
NATO  ally  Turkey,  any  more  than  the 
World  War  II  Holocaust  commemora- 
tions or  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  are 
attempts  to  fight  or  defame  present 
day  Oermany.  The  point  is  to  remem- 
ber, for  if  we  forget  history  and  the 
millions  who  lost  their  lives,  then  that 
loss  is  made  even  more  tragic  and  the 
chances  of  repeating  history  magni- 
fied.* 

•  Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  24  marks  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  an  event  which  began  on  the 
evening  of  April  24.  1915,  and  ended 
only  some  years  later  after  the  deaths 
of  more  than  1  million  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  is,  therefore,  appropri- 
ate to  remember  and  honor  these  vic- 
tims, not  only  to  remind  us  of  their 
fate  but  also  to  strengthen  our  resolve 
that  never  again  shall  such  slaughters 
be  allowed. 

The  tragedy  that  befell  the  Armeni- 
an people  earlier  this  century  was  only 
a  beginning,  of  course.  As  Armenians 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  their  near 
anihilatlon  and  deportation  from  their 
homeland,  they  found  themselves  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  largely 
forgotten.  Soon,  however,  the  spirit  of 
the  Armenian  people  revived.  April  24 
became  a  rallying  point,  a  day  of  com- 
memoration for  the  victims  and  a  day 
of  renewal  for  the  survivors  and  their 
descendants. 

Although  the  Armenian  genocide 
was  ignored  for  decades  by  those  who 
had  not  been  touched  first  hand,  ef- 
forts to  ignore  a  tragedy  of  this  dimen- 
sion could  never  succeed.  Thus,  In 
time,  religious  and  political  leaders 
throughout  the  world  began  to  partici- 
pate In  the  commemorative  events  of 
April  24.  Their  participation  was  a 
message  that  the  world  could  not 
afford  to  forget  the  tragedy  that  had 
been  perpetrated  against  the  Armeni- 
an people. 

Even  today  there  are  those  who 
would  have  us  Ignore  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Some  would  have  us  rewrite 
history  while  others  would  be  content 
to  have  us  forget  history,  but  clearly 
their  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  past  Is  prologue,  prologue  to  the 
continuing  stream  of  history.  As  we 


look  back  over  the  course  of  events,  we 
must  also  look  forward  in  the  firm 
belief  that  by  our  actions  we  can 
affect  future  events.  In  looking  back 
across  the  years  to  the  tragedy  that 
befell  the  Armenian  people,  we  must 
look  forward  as  well  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  their  calamity.  For 
we  can  draw  a  direct  parallel  between 
the  massive  genocides  of  this  century 
and  the  savage  acts  of  terrorism  that 
plague  us  today.  Both  Involve  violence 
against  innocent  people,  and  both 
reveal  an  alarming  contempt  for 
human  life. 

By  any  standard  the  massacre  of 
over  1  million  Armenians  was  one  of 
the  most  callous  and  barbarous  acts 
ever  committed.  In  the  end.  however, 
the  continuing  significance  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  lies  not  only  in  the 
physical  history  of  the  events  that 
took  place,  but  also  In  the  symbolic 
nature  of  such  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter. 

Thus,  even  as  we  honor  the  victims 
of  this  genocide,  we  must  do  more.  If 
the  brutality  committed  against  the 
Armenian  people  is  to  have  a  lasting 
effect,  the  Armenian  genocide  must 
become  not  only  a  tug  on  our  heart- 
strings but  a  call  to  conscience  and  a 
call  to  action  against  terrorism  around 
the  world.  In  that  sense.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Armenian  genocide  speaks  to  us 
across  the  decades. • 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  California  for  reserving 
this  time  to  enable  us  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  conunemoratlng  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day.  It  was  on  this 
day  70  years  ago  that  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  began. 

The  Armenian  genocide  began  with 
the  roundup  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Government  of  Armenian  community 
intellectuals  in  Istanbul,  who  were 
then  executed  in  cold  blood.  Before  it 
was  over,  m  million  Armenians  were 
brutally  slaughtered  in  a  rampage 
that  lasted  for  2  years. 

Although  this  slaughter  was  unprec- 
edented In  modem  times,  it  went 
largely  ignored  by  the  world.  Yes; 
there  were  reports  of  the  heinous 
deeds  being  committed,  but.  as  it 
seems  with  other  systematic,  mass 
murders,  little  If  anything  was  done  to 
stop  It  from  happening.  But  It  did 
happen,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
did. 

The  siuTlvors  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide to  this  day  suffer  not  only  the 
traumatic  scars  of  seeing  their  families 
and  loved  ones  cruelly  tortured  and 
murdered,  but  they  and  their  children 
suffer  the  indignity  of  having  every 
Turkish  Government  deny  the  atroc- 
ities committed  in  1915. 

We  have  heard  the  word  "genocide" 
spoken  often  In  this  Chamber,  and  its 
meaning  never  ceases  to  conjure  up  vi- 
sions of  heinous  and  horrific  deeds. 
The  memory  of  the  Armenian  geno- 


cide and  its  historical  Importance  must 
be  kept  alive,  and  we  must  reject  any 
attempts  to  bury  it  in  the  sands  of  his- 
tory. As  with  all  genocides,  we  must 
remember  that  they  happened  so  that 
they  will  not  happen  again. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century, 
namely  the  destruction  of  1.5  million 
Armenians  who  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  During  the 
years  1915-23.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Armenians  were  massacred  outright 
or  were  forced  to  flee  their  homes  and 
died  as  a  result  of  forced  marches.  The 
remainder  of  the  Armenian  people 
who  survived,  were  forcibly  deported 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  the 
census  reports  accounted  for  at  least 
2.5  million  Armenians  residing  In 
Turkey.  At  the  close  of  the  war  and 
still  today,  there  are  less  than  100,000 
remaining. 

It  was  on  April  24.  1915.  that  this  era 
of  massacres  began  when  over  200  of 
the  most  revered  Armenian  Intellectu- 
als were  rounded  up  in  Constantinople 
and  later  killed  by  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment. In  the  torturous  years 
ahead,  the  Armenian  people  would  be 
subjected  to  Indescribable  horrors. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  at 
the  time  of  this  genocide.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  was  an  eyewitness  to  these 
atrocities  and  documented  them  In 
great  detail.  In  confidence,  he  stated, 
"the  whole  of  the  himian  race  con- 
tains no  such  horrible  episode  as  this. 
The  great  massacres  and  persecutions 
of  the  past  seem  almost  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915." 

Even  though  the  Armenians  have 
been  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
they  have  not  forgotten  their  history 
or  their  heritage,  nor  can  we.  There 
are  many  Armenians  now  living  in 
America  who  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  communities. 

My  friend  and  former  colleague  in 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  assistant 
Republican  leader  Garabed  "Chuck" 
Haytalan.  is  here  today  to  share  with 
us  his  strength  of  conviction,  both  as 
an  Armenian  and  as  an  American,  that 
we  must  not  forget  these  horrible 
events  and,  most  Importantly,  that  we 
must  never  allow  such  events  to  occur 
again. 

Just  a  week  ago.  we  commemorated 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation 
of  the  death  camps,  where  victims  of 
the  Nazi  Holocaust  were  slaughtered. 
And  yet.  too  few  people  remember  and 
understand  the  implications  of  the 
chilling  words  of  Adolph  Hitler,  when 
describing  his  "great  resettlement 
policy." 

Hitler  cited  the  "extermination  of 
the  Armenians"  and  concluded  that 
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whole  "masses  of  men  are  mere  biolog- 
ical plasticine." 

If  we  forget  these  tragedies,  we  take 
the  colossal  risk  that  we  will  be  re- 
minded of  this  tragedy  in  the  future 
by  its  repetition.  We  must  not  turn  a 
blind  eye  on  this  inhumanity  to  man. 
The  function  of  this  day  Is  then  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifice  of  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenian  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren for  no  good  reason. 

We  remember  these  events  of  the 
past  not  because  we  wish  to  punish 
any  living  persons  for  the  events  of 
the  past.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  single 
out  any  race  or  nation  for  the  actions 
of  people  now  before  the  Judgment  of 
history  and  a  higher  power. 

We  remember  these  events  to  pre- 
vent another  race  or  nation  from  com- 
mitting these  same  acts  in  another 
place  and  in  another  time. 

Raphael  Lemkin.  the  man  who 
coined  the  word  "genocide"  after  es- 
caping from  his  native  Poland  during 
the  Nazi  invasion,  said  this  best.  "The 
function  of  memory  Is  not  only  to  reg- 
ister past  events,  but  to  stimulate 
human  conscience."* 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  70th  armlversary  of  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  tragic  genocide  that 
was  perpetrated  upon  the  Armenian 
people  between  1915  and  1923.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  Chip  Pashayak  in 
his  special  order  today  with  a  sense  of 
sorrow  and  dismay  as  we  reflect  upon 
this  great  calamity  and  as  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  martyrs  of  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

During  World  War  I.  the  Ottoman 
empire  had  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians  in  northeastern 
Turkey.  By  1915,  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities began  fearing  that  Armeni- 
ans would  act  as  a  fifth  column  within 
Turkey  by  supporting  the  Russians 
and  their  allies.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment sul)sequently  ordered  a  mass  de- 
portation of  Armenians.  The  Armeni- 
an people  were  not  only  deported  and 
robbed  of  their  lands  and  possessions 
but  they  were  also  subjected  to  cold- 
blooded massacres  and  atrocities  and 
brutal  extermination. 

During  the  5-year  span  of  this  geno- 
cide. 1.5  million  Armenians  died. 
500.000  were  exiled  and  countless  sur- 
vivors witnessed  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated upon  their  families,  relatives, 
and  friends.  These  survivors  still  carry 
with  them  the  memory  and  the  scars 
of  this  great  tragedy.  Males  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  and  massa- 
cred whUe  the  remaining  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  elderly  were  forced  to 
march  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Syrian 
desert.  Of  these  marchers,  thousands 
died  en  route  of  starvation,  exposure, 
and  disease. 

The  most  glaring  aspect  of  this 
entire  tragedy  is  the  fact  that  the 
Turkish  Government  still  continues  to 
deny  that  this  genocide  ever  occurred. 
The  deaths  of  1.5  million  Armenians 


are  explained  away  as  a  result  of  years 
of  civil  strife  In  the  region.  This  denial 
of  history  that  has  been  documented 
by  survivors,  eyewitnesses,  and  corre- 
spondents. Including  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Txirkey  in  1915.  Henry 
Morgenthau.  is  detrimental  to  our 
goals  of  preventing  similar  tragedies 
from  occurring  In  the  future.  To  recall 
this  tragedy  In  1915  does  not  mean 
that  we  condemn  the  current  Turkish 
Government  It  Is  oiu-  responsibility  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  this  tragedy 
and  to  Instill  In  the  minds  of  men  the 
lesson  that  this  tragedy  has  provided 
us. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  cosponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  192.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Tomr  Coelho 
that  would  designate  April  24  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man  to  call  attention 
to  the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915. 

It  is  only  with  the  constant  reminder 
of  tragedies  such  as  the  Armenian 
genocide,  the  Ukrainian  famine  and 
the  Jewish  Holocaust  that  future  trag- 
edies can  be  averted.  We  owe  it  to  not 
only  the  memories  of  the  Armenians 
that  lost  their  lives  in  this  tragic  way 
but  also  to  the  survivors  and  to  future 
generations  to  continue  our  vigilance 
and  ensure  that  this  tragic  chapter  of 
the  history  of  mankind  is  never  again 
forgotten  or  ignored.* 
*  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradition- 
ally this  Is  a  day  when  we  look  back  at 
the  events  of  1915  and  memorialize 
the  genocide  of  Armenians.  That  is 
the  appropriate  thing  to  do  on  April 
24. 

This  year  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  a  contemporary  issue,  however. 
That  issue  is  the  growing  number  of 
attacks  on  the  efforts  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  memorialize  the 
Armenian  genocide.  The  opposition 
most  recently  took  the  form  of  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  was  dis- 
tributed around  the  House  opposing 
House  Joint  Resolution  192.  a  resolu- 
tion that  seeks  simply  to  designate 
April  24.  1985— the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  start  of  the  genocide  of  Armeni- 
ans—as a  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  made  three 
arguments  for  opposing  the  resolution: 

First,  it  Is  antl-Tiu-k  and  offensive  to 
Turkish-Americans. 

Second.  It  would  hurt  our  ally 
Turkey. 

Third,  it  could  be  used  to  Justify  fur- 
ther murders  of  Turkish  diplomats. 

None  of  this  Is  so. 

First,  to  memorialize  the  genocide  of 
Armenians  is  no  more  anti-Turk  than 
to  memorialize  the  victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust Is  antl-Oerman.  Are  the  many 
events  marking  the  liberation  of  the 
concentration  camps  this  month  of- 
fensive to  German-Americans? 

Second,  this  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
current  Turkish  Government.  The 
genocide  was  committed  from  1915  to 


1923  under  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  current  Turkish  Republic.  There 
is  a  problem  because  the  ciurent  Tui*- 
ish  Government— unlike  the  current 
German  Government — declines  to  ac- 
knowledge the  historical  facts  of  its 
predecessor's  conduct.  But  the  resolu- 
tion sajrs  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
conduct  or  policies  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public. 

Third,  it  is  not  merely  ridiculous, 
but  also  offensive  to  suggest  that  a 
resolution  that  condemns  mass 
murder  could  Justify  further  murder. 
The  recognized  leaders  of  the  Armeni- 
an community  have  frequently  and 
publicly  condemned  all  forms  of  ter- 
rorism. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  70  years 
after  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide we  are  told  by  some  people  that 
to  mention  the  facts  of  history  is 
wrong— or  worse,  we  are  told  that  the 
facts  of  history  are  nonfacts,  that  the 
genocide  never  happened,  that  the 
deaths  of  1.5  million  Armenians  is 
somehow  a  figment  of  our  Imagina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genocide  did 
happen.  What's  more.  Turkish  leaders 
not  only  knew  it  happened,  they  also 
openly  commented  on  It  at  the  time. 
That  makes  It  all  the  more  shocking 
that  anyone  should  take  seriously  an 
effort  today  to  pretend  that  the  geno- 
cide is  a  nonf  act. 

Often  on  April  24.  we  quote  from  the 
files  of  the  State  Department,  reading 
the  records  of  the  genocide  as  docu- 
mented by  American  officials  who 
served  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the 
time.  This  year,  however,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  comments  to  two  Turkish 
officials— the  first  is  the  Sultan  him- 
self, and  the  second  is  founder  of 
modem  Turkey.  Kemal  Ataturk  him- 
self. 

In  an  interview  carried  in  the 
London  press  December  6.  1918. 
Sultan  Mohammad  VI  acknowledged 
the  brutalities  committed  upon  the 
Armenians,  expressed  sorrow  at  what 
had  happened  and  pledged.  "Justice 
will  soon  be  done  and  we  will  never 
have  a  repetition  of  these  ugly 
events." 

And  Judicial  action  was  taken,  to  a 
degree.  For  example,  on  April  12.  1919, 
Kemal  Bey.  the  wartime  minister  of 
food,  was  publicly  hanged  in  an  Istan- 
bul square  after  being  convicted  of 
taking  a  leading  role  In  the  deporta- 
tion and  massacre  of  Armenians  In  the 
Yozqhad  district.  He  was  but  one  of  a 
nimiber  of  Turkish  officials  tried  be- 
ginning in  February  of  that  year.  The 
prosecutor  at  that  trial  said  it  was  nec- 
essary for  Turkey  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  the  massacre. 

The  other  comment  was  only  recent- 
ly unearthed  in  the  files  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  It  Is  the  text  of  an 
article    distributed    by    World    Wide 
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News  Service  In  1926  under  the  by-line 
of  Kemal  Ataturk. 

In  the  August  1  article,  Ataturk  at- 
tacks the  Young  Turk  movement  and 
says  its  members  "should  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  our  Christian  subjects  who 
were  ruthlessly  driven  en  masse  from 
their  homes  luid  massacred." 

So.  there  it  is.  The  words  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  modem  Turkish  Republic 
and  of  its  predecessor  regime,  both  at- 
testing to  the  fact  of  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

The  Armenian  people  suffered  great- 
ly. The  unspeakable  horrors  to  which 
they  were  subjected  In  those  early 
years  of  the  20th  century  showed  what 
terror  can  be  Inflicted  when  the 
powers  of  the  modem  state  and  the 
modem  military  are  united  with  the 
will  to  do  evil. 

We  remember  the  1V4  million  Arme- 
nians massacred  in  World  War  I  and 
the  half  million  driven  into  exile. 

We  remember  their  suffering.  We  re- 
member the  cries  of  anguish,  the  tears 
of  terror-stricken  Innocents. 

We  remember  because  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility, our  duty  to  those  who 
suffered  so  tragically.  We  remember 
because  it  Is  our  prayer  that  this  must 
not  happen  again,  that  matikind  must 
not  inflict  such  suffering  on  fellow 
man. 

We  remember  today. 

We  will  remember  tomorrow. 

We  must  remember  every  day.* 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  passage  from  the  Gospel  Ac- 
cording to  Luke  (Luke  6:37)  which  I 
believe  Is  relevant  to  the  mission 
which  we  seek  to  accomplish  here 
today: 

Judge  not.  and  ye  shall  not  be  Judged:  con- 
demn not  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned: 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven. 

There  Is  throughout  all  of  history  an 
unceasing  chronology  of  evils  perpe- 
trated by  mankind  unto  Itself.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  on  the  condition  of 
the  human  conscience  that  we  have 
for  centuries  resorted  to  and  endured 
episodes  of  man's  inhumanity  toward 
his  fellow  man. 

We  seem  never  to  have  sufficiently 
learned  from  these  previous  mistakes. 
We  may  recoil  from  Individual  hor- 
rors, but  our  outrage  diminishes  with 
the  passage  of  time,  only  to  be  recon- 
stituted at  the  next  atrocity. 

Although  it  Is  hoped  that  through 
successive  generations  we  have  elevat- 
ed our  regard  for  human  life,  we  do 
not  yet  seem  capable  of  abandoning  vi- 
olence in  favor  of  reason.  There  is  a 
dual  principle  which  ought  to  guide  us 
as  we  commemorate  the  infamies  of 
history: 

First,  we  must  never  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  the  calamities  wrought  by 
barbarism  and.  as  we  memorialize  the 
victims,  should  leam  from  our  experi- 
ence and  strive  not  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past:  and 


Second,  we  should  endeavor,  as  we 
assess  moral  Judgment,  to  place  the 
blame  rightfully  on  the  perpetrators 
and  not  to  pen>etually  condenui  suc- 
ceeding generations  which  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  events  which  preceded 
them. 

Time  cannot  erase  the  stain  of  Im- 
morality from  the  actions  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks  who  persecuted,  exiled,  or 
annihilated  more  than  2  million  Arme- 
nians from  1915  to  1923.  Nothmg  we 
do  here  today  can  even  minimally 
compensate  for  the  lives  lost.  We  can 
remember  what  occurred.  We  can  con- 
demn the  abomination.  Punishment. 
at  this  date,  must  be  administered  by  a 
higher  authority.  We  are  left  with  an 
imperative  that  this  must  never 
happen  again.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  victims'  descendants 
throughout  the  world  carry  with  them 
both  the  memory  of  this  great  human 
tragedy  and  a  deep  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility for  a  better  world.  The  memo- 
ries with  which  they  are  haunted  are 
quite  real. 

The  following  accounts  were  provid- 
ed by  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  our  own  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
at  the  time  of  the  genocide: 

The  only  purpose  of  sending  these  men 
out  In  the  open  country  was  that  they 
might  be  massacred.  In  order  that  they 
might  have  no  strength  to  resist  or  escape 
by  flight,  these  poor  creatures  were  system- 
atically starved  •  *  *.  These  massacres  were 
not  isolated  happenings:  I  could  detail  many 
more  episodes  Just  as  horrible  *  *  *. 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  a  systemat- 
ic attempt  was  made  to  kill  all  able-bodied 
men.  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  males  who  might  propagate  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Armenians,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  weaker  part  of  the  popula- 
tion an  easy  prey  •  *  •.  When  the  signal 
was  given  for  the  caravans  to  move,  there- 
fore, they  almost  invariably  consisted  of 
women,  children,  and  old  men  •  •  *.  The  Ar- 
menians began  to  die  by  the  hundreds  from 
hunger  and  thirst  •  •  •  thousands  fell  and 
died  or  were  killed  where  they  lay  •  •  *. 
And  thus,  as  the  exiles  moved,  they  left 
behind  them  another  caravan— that  of  dead 
and  unburied  bodies,  of  old  men  and  of 
women  dying  in  the  last  stages  of  typhus, 
dysentery,  and  cholera,  of  little  children 
lying  on  their  backs  and  setting  up  their  last 
pitiful  walls  for  food  and  water  •  •  *.  Some- 
times, when  crossing  the  stream,  the  gen- 
darmes would  push  the  women  Into  the 
water,  shooting  aU  who  attempted  to  save 
themselves  •  *  •.  Frequently,  the  women 
themselves  would  save  their  honor  by  Jump- 
ing Into  the  river,  their  children  In  their 
arms. 

The  Ambassador  tells  of  a  woman's 
account,  "she  shuddered  to  recall  how 
hundreds  of  children  were  bayoneted 
by  the  Tvu-ks  and  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates •  •  •.  In  a  loop  of  the  river 
near  Endnghan,  she  said,  the  thou- 
sands of  dead  bodies  created  such  a 
barrage  that  the  Euphrates  changes 
its  course  for  about  a  hundred  yards." 
And  finally,  the  Ambassador  tells  us, 
"The  real  purpose  of  the  deportations 


was  robbery  and  destruction;  it  really 
represented  a  new  method  of  massa- 
cre." 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave 
the  orders  for  these  deportations,  they 
were  merely  giving  the  death  warrant 
to  a  whole  race;  they  understood  this 
well,  and  in  their  conversations  with 
me.  they  made  no  particular  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact. 

I  submit  to  this  Congress  that  no  Ar- 
menian of  good  conscience  seeks  re- 
venge or  condones  the  actions  of  those 
who  perpetrate  acts  of  t«rror.  What  is 
required  of  the  Turkish  nation  now  Is 
simply  an  admission  of  guilt,  the  first 
step  in  a  civilized  reconciliation  of  a 
conflict  left  too  long  unresolved.  In- 
stead the  Oovemment  of  Turkey  has 
added  a  hideous  new  twist  to  its  policy 
of  denial.  Officials  in  Ankara  and  their 
compensated  agents  throughout  the 
world  are  suggesting  that  the  peaceful 
words  of  Armenian  survivors  and 
American  Congressmen  serve  as  en- 
couragement to  terrorism,  and  seek  to 
censor  their  free  expression.  No  Turk- 
ish Oovemment  nor  any  profit-based 
public  relations  firm  can  ever,  ever 
even  pretend  to  decide  what  will  or 
will  not  be  said  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Purther,  Ankara's  attempts  to  link  the 
peaceful  expression  of  thoughts  in  a 
democratic  forum  to  the  sickening  vio- 
lence of  terrorism  reflects  the  inevita- 
bly desperate  position  of  those  who 
seek  to  substitute  rhetorical  subter- 
fuge for  documented  historical  truth. 
The  linkage  of  Armenians  as  a  group 
to  the  terrorism  of  fringe  elements  is  a 
crime  not  only  against  Armenian  sur- 
vivors but  against  the  self-respect  of 
the  Turks  themselves. 

It  is  the  intransigence  of  Turkish 
policy  which  encourages  terrorism,  in 
that  it  heightens  the  frustration  of 
young  idealists  and  pushes  them  into 
the  arms  of  our  century's  worst,  most 
cowardly  criminals,  the  practitioners 
of  international  terrorism  who  ascribe 
their  ideals  to  the  salvation  of  the  op- 
pressed and  apply  their  efforts  to  the 
slaughter  of  Innocent. 

Concommitant  with  this,  official 
Turkish  explanations  claim  that  the 
policy  of  deportation  was  a  necessity 
of  war,  that  elements  within  the  Ar- 
menian population  threatened  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire.  What  then,  of 
the  pictures  of  Armenian  mothers, 
themselves  scarcely  alive,  holding  mor- 
ibund children  against  their  emaciated 
bodies  as  they  lay  captive  under  Turk- 
ish military  guard?  Were  these  women 
and  infants,  and  the  elderly  victims  of 
Turkish  soldiers,  threats  to  the 
empire?  Generalized  terror  against  a 
specific  ethnic  group  is  not  merely  a 
method  of  counterinsurgency,  it  is  an 
end  In  Itself.  In  the  Turkish  explana- 
tions I  hear  the  echo  of  Nazi  voices, 
telling  themselves  how  the  "Jews  had 
their  country  by  the  throat"  as  the 
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bodies  of  children  were  being  dumped 
into  mass  graves. 

Most  of  the  individuals  whose  hands 
carried  the  stains  of  Armenian  blood, 
the  blood  not  only  of  proud  young 
men  but  the  blood  of  defenseless 
women,  children  and  elderly  individ- 
uals, have  passed  from  the  scene.  But 
the  horror  of  genocldal  death  outlasts 
even  the  memories  of  war,  for  it  is  the 
horror  of  mass  murder,  the  premedi- 
tated mass  murder  of  nearly  an  entire 
people.  Again,  the  time  for  retribution 
has  long  passed.  Terrorism  tarnishes 
the  glory  and  disturbs  the  eternal 
sleep  of  martyred  Armenian  souls.  Civ- 
ilized nations,  democratic  nations 
must  call  upon  the  Turkish  Oovem- 
ment to  simply  acknowledge  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  so  that  the  Turkish 
nation  can  open  its  heart  and  Join  self- 
respecting  peoples  around  the  world  in 
condemnation  of  terrorism  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  policy  but  as  an  imperative 
of  conscience.* 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
California  [Mr.  Pashayam]  for  request- 
ing this  special  order. 

I  rise  with  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
savage  slaughter  of  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  that  took  place 
over  70-year8  ago.  Between  1915  and 
1923,  over  m  million  Armenians  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Armenian 
people  were  nearly  destroyed.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  each  year  Con- 
gress should  bring  this  massacre  to  the 
attention  of  our  constitutents  and  the 
world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  sometimes  forget 
the  harsh  lessons  of  the  past.  We  are 
here  today  so  that  one  such  lesson  will 
not  be  forgotten.  I  ask  that  we  recall 
that  the  Armenian  genocide  was  the 
first  mass  effort  by  a  government  in 
this  century  to  attempt  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  race  of  people. 

The  merciless  killing  and  barbarism 
the  Armenian  people  suffered  were  to 
be  repeated  and  perpetrated  upon  the 
Kulaks  under  Stalin,  the  Jews  in  Nazi 
Germany  and  recently,  the  2V4  million 
Cambodians  who  were  murdered  by 
the  Pol  Pot  regime.  Mankind  has  been 
endowed  with  a  unique  capacity  for 
wisdom,  compassion,  and  Justice;  these 
qualities  form  the  basis  of  our  society 
and  have  enabled  us  to  become  a  pro- 
gressive and  civilized  nation.  When 
will  the  world  leam  that  the  seeds  of 
ignorance,  hate,  and  prejudice  give 
rise  to  the  cruelty  seen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  and  ask  the 
world  community  to  Join  Congress  in 
recognizing  April  24,  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armenian  genocide,  as  a 
National  Day  of  Rememberance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man.  I  deplore 
this  horrible  act  of  genocide  and  I 
hope  by  bringing  attention  to  it  we 
can  make  the  world  a  l)etter  and  more 


peaceful  place  to  live  for  generations 
to  come.* 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  April  24,  a  day  designated  as  a 
National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  and  a  spe- 
cial day  of  remembrance  for  the  many 
Armenian  victims  of  strife  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Anatolian  plains  from 
1915  to  1922. 

Today  marks  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  these  massacres  of 
Armenians  which  were  part  of  exten- 
sive civil  strife  marking  the  collapse  of 
the  Ottoman  E]mpire,  It  is  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  to  direct  our  attention 
and  prayers  to  the  memory  of  the 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  died  in  these  tragic  events. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  and  in 
the  interest  of  mankind  that  this  tjrpe 
of  tragedy  not  occur  again.  The  lead- 
ing organizations  of  the  Armenian- 
American  community  have  been  seek- 
ing to  work  within  our  political  system 
for  a  statement  concerning  these  criti- 
cal events  in  their  heritage.  I  feel  we 
should  work  with  them  in  a  construc- 
tive fashion  and  this  is  why  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  this  day  of 
remembrance.  Some  individuals  may 
overstate  the  historical  record,  but 
that  does  not  change  the  fact  we  all 
must  recognize  that  a  horrible  tragedy 
occurred  against  the  Armenians  in  the 
1915-22  period.  A  few  Armenians,  out- 
side the  principal  Armenian  organiza- 
tions, claim  that  efforts  to  work 
within  our  political  system  for  a  state- 
ment on  this  issue  are  fruitless  and 
other  approaches  are  necessary.  It  is 
important  that  their  assertions  be 
proven  wrong. 

For  the  Turkish  Government  to 
deny  these  tragic  events  and  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  in  turn,  to  seek  to 
prevent  congressional  expression  on 
these  events  are  not  helpful.  Such  be- 
havior is  a  denial  of  history.  I  disagree 
with  those  who  argue  that  raising  this 
isssue  encourages  terrorism.  A 
thoughtful  dialogue  and  compromise 
have  a  better  chance  of  thwarting  ter- 
rorism than  denying  all  recognition  of 
the  central  event  of  modem  Armenian 
history.  Such  a  denial  has  the  effect  of 
shutting  off  this  group's  access  to  the 
political  system  and  of  encouraging 
those  few  who  insist  that  the  issue  can 
only  be  addressed  by  extreme  meas- 
ures. 

We  aU  realize  that  good  Turkish- 
American  relations  are  very  important 
to  Western  security  and  that  our  bilat- 
eral agenda  with  Turkey  is  difficult 
and  involves  many  critical  Issues  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  vola- 
tile Middle  East.  However,  by  retreat- 
ing from  this  issue  and  denying  legiti- 
mate political  expression  for  an  impor- 
tant community,  we  will  likely  cause 
United  States-Turkish  ties  more  harm 
than  good.  We  need  to  work  with 
Turkey  to  overcome  differences  over 
this  issue  and  minimize  its  impact,  not 


try  to  sweep  it  away.  No  one  here  is 
talking  about  territorial  or  financial 
claims  against  Turkey:  They  are  not 
matters  to  be  addressed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker,  what  is  at  issue  is  the 
right  of  an  important  American  com- 
munity which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  this  Nation  in  many  fields  to 
ask  Congress  to  recognize  Its  cultural 
and  historical  heritage.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  today  with  my  colleagues 
In  this  important  day  of  remembrance 
for  the  tragic  events  which  befell  the 
Armenians  70  years  ago.* 
*  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  8i)eaker,  today  I  Join 
my  colleagues,  as  I  have  in  the  past  to 
speak  of  the  premeditated  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  the  Turkish 
Government  over  a  30-year  period. 
This  is  never  a  pleasant  task,  but  as 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  recognized  for  many  years,  we 
must  continue  to  testify  to  the  reali- 
ties of  man's  capacity  for  cruelty  and 
Inhumanity  to  our  fellow  human 
beings.  This  marks  the  21st  year  we 
have  spoken  out  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  centiur- 

We  are  reminded  that  genocide  can 
occur  even  in  modem  times.  The 
recent  news  reports  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  our  departure  from  Viet- 
nam include  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  genocide  of  the  Cambodian  people 
by  Pol  Pot  in  the  late  1970's.  We  are 
also  reminded  of  the  greatest  genocide 
known  to  man,  the  Holocaust,  by  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  concentration  camps. 

Today,  we  are  reminded  that  during 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century, 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  government  sys- 
tematically persecuted  and  massacred 
Armenian  citizens  who  had  lived  on 
Turkish  soil  for  more  than  3,000  years. 
More  than  1.5  million  Armenians- 
men,  women,  and  children— lost  their 
lives  from  1915-23,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  fled  the  country. 
These  people  were  led  in  death 
marches  to  open  desert  areas,  and 
most  died  of  starvation,  disease,  or  ex- 
posure. Whole  villages  were  massacred 
outright  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1914, 
Armenian  soldiers  were  worked  to 
death  or  massacred  in  labor  battalions 
in  1915  and  throughout  World  War  I, 
and  200  religious,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  were  arrested  in  Con- 
stantinople and  exiled  or  taken  to  the 
interior  and  murdered  on  April  24, 
1915.  All  Armenian  population  centers 
suffered  a  similar  fate.  These  acts 
were  all  part  of  a  plan  to  deal  with  the 
Armenian  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  from  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  raise  this  subject, 
who  claim  that  modem  Turkey  should 
not  bear  the  brunt  of  the  genocide 
which  occurred  under  the  Ottomans.  I 
do  not  believe  our  speeches  today  in 
any    manner   endanger   the    lives    of 
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Turkish  citizens  throughout  the 
world,  and  I  Join  them  in  condemning 
acts  of  violence  which  have  taken 
Turkish  lives.  But  we  must  remember 
what  did  in  fact  happen.  Events  which 
were  recorded  by  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Sr.,  and  by  the  American  press, 
which  documented  hundreds  of  stories 
about  the  atrocities  carried  out  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  We  are  not 
blaming  the  modem  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, which  is  a  strong  and  valued 
NATO  ally,  but  we  are  reminding  the 
world  of  what  did  happen. 

This  is  our  duty,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  As  we  were  reminded 
during  the  days  of  remembrance  com- 
memoration in  1981  by  Elie  Weisel, 
Hitler  asked  during  the  planning  of 
the  final  solution.  "Who  remembers 
the  Armenians?"  We  do,  and  we  will 
continue  to  make  statements  in  the 
CoNGRSssioNAL  RECORD,  and  take  our 
place  in  history  as  people  who  spoke 
out  against  the  Armenian  genocide, 
who  tried  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
which  befell  these  people  through  po- 
litical intervention  and  humanitarian 
aid.  We  must  silence  the  voices  who 
speak  as  though  this  event  never  oc- 
curred. We  must  not  forget,  we  must 
stand  together,  and  not  be  silent,  if  we 
are  to  ever  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of 
such  inhumanity.* 


O  2030 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BARNES-HAMILTON 

AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gihgiuch] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  tonight  about  the  ex- 
traordinary behaAdor  of  the  House  in 
the  last  few  hours,  and  the  decisive 
defeat  by.  I  think,  a  margin  expected 
by  no  one  of  the  Bames-Hamllton 
amendment  resolution. 

I  want  to  lay  out  a  frame  work  for 
people  to  think  about  an  interesting 
development  In  American  history,  a 
point  in  which  the  leftwlng  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  in  alliance  with 
very  few  Republicans,  was  able  to 
defeat  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
but  then  unable  to  pass  any  kind  of 
legislation,  referring  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  in  which  the  vast  majority  of 
Republicans,   in   alliance   with   some 


Democrats,  came  very,  very  close  to 
passing  a  major  step  toward  freedom 
in  Central  America. 

To  set  the  stage,  if  I  might.  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  different  era,  because  I 
think  you  can  only  understand  where 
we  have  arrived  in  1985  by  going  back 
almost  40  years,  by  going  back  indeed, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  Newsweek  of 
May  5.  1947.  back  to  when  America 
first  came  to  grips  with  the  cold  war. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  nature  of 
Leninism. 

Back  then,  in  many  ways,  the  whole 
situation  was  reversed.  Back  there, 
there  were  isolationists.  Republicans 
largely  from  the  Midwest.  largely  a 
historical  pattern.  Back  then  it  was 
the  Democrats,  Harry  Tniman.  Dean 
Acheson.  and  others,  who  were  taking 
the  lead  talking  about  international- 
ism. And  a  very  courageous  Republi- 
can. Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  of 
Michigan,  decided  to  change  his  be- 
liefs because  he  came  to  believe  that 
communism  was  real,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  danger,  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  In  a  sense,  where  we 
are  tonight  is  we  are  looking  for  the 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  a  man  or  woman  willing  to 
stand  up  and  say  communism  is  real, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  danger,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  something. 

Back  then  Vandenberg  said,  "If  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  aggression  will  get 
the  green  light  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Including  America,  will  get  the 
red  light."  I  think  he  honestly  be- 
lieved that  if  we  did  not  try  to  stop  the 
Soviet  Union  and  communism  in 
Greece  and  in  Turkey,  countries  much 
more  distant  than  Nicaragua.  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras,  that  communism  would 
become  a  greater  threat  to  America. 

It  is  fascinating  because  back  then 
the  great  bulk  of  opposition  was  from 
isolationist  Republicans.  But  there 
were  three  pioneers,  and  I  quote: 
"Three  WaUace-mlnded  leftwlng 
Democrats"— and  Wallace  back  then 
was  the  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States— very,  very  leftwlng  ori- 
ented, a  man  who  managed  to  more 
consistently  be  an  ostrich  In  ignoring 
the  truth  about  communism  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time,  and  a  man.  by 
the  way.  whose  1948  campaign  for 
President  was  strongly  supported  by 
George  McGovem,  a  man  who  devel- 
oping the  whole  theme  of  the  modem 
ostrich  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  really  the  grandfather  today. 

One  of  those  three  Wallace-ite  Dem- 
ocrat Senators  today  serves  In  the 
House.  But  he  is  really  a  distinguished 
senior  Member,  a  man  who  many 
years  ago  voted  against  aid  for  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

What  is  fascinating  Is  the  vast 
number  of  younger  Members  who. 
growing  up  I  think  largely  in  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  honestly  came 
to  believe  in  their  fervor  in  opposing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  there  was  no 


real  communism:  that  is.  the  Soviet 
Union  really  was  not  a  danger,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

I  have  referred  before  on  this  floor 
to  the  ostrich  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  As  I  said  today,  in  all  fairness, 
ostrichism  is  a  bipartisan  problem. 
There  are  some  ostrich  Republicans 
although  in  all  candor  I  think  there  is 
an  entire  herd  of  ostriches  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  whereas  there  are 
relatively  few  ostriches  in  the  Republi- 
can Party.  There  are  ostriches  in  the 
news  media,  there  are  ostriches  in  the 
academic  world,  there  are  people  in 
Government  who  just  cannot  quite  be- 
lieve in  Marxism-Leninism. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  The 
Department  of  State  December  26, 
1979.  from  the  American  Embassy  in 
Managua,  a  document  called  the  72- 
hour  document.  A  very  clear,  system- 
atic statement  of  the  determination  of 
the  Leninists  in  Nicaragua  to  establish 
a  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua. 

Books  that  have  been  published  on 
the  PSLN.  which  is  the  Leninist  Party, 
the  Conununist  Party  in  Nicaragua, 
which  has  taken  power,  indicate  clear- 
ly, and  you  can  go  back  as  early  as 
1957  and  you  will  find  one  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Communists  writing  a  bro- 
chure entitled.  "A  Nicaraguan  Visits 
Moscow."  There  he  explains  that 
Stalin  was  a  wonderful  person,  the 
Russians  have  religious  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  is  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  crushing,  the  crushing  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  as  an  exam- 
ple of  Soviet  self-criticism. 

Now  that  man.  a  man  who  could  go 
to  Moscow  and  find  religious  freedom, 
could  go  to  Moscow  and  find  freedom 
of  the  press,  could  believe  that  killing 
Hungarians  was  self-criticism,  that 
man  was  the  Intellectual  father  of  the 
modem  Nicaraguan  Communist  Party, 
and  is  obviously  a  pretty  committed 
Leninist.  My  objection  to  the  entire 
ostrich  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  incredible,  and  I  repeat  in- 
credible Barnes-Hamilton  resolution 
that  came  up  today,  is  the  mentality 
behind  it.  They  talk  about  the  idea  in 
this  document,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  actual  resolution  offered  today, 
the  Bames-Hamllton  resolution,  a 
nine-page  document  available  to  every- 
one, in  which  they  say.  and  I  think 
this  maybe  illustrates  my  frustration 
and  the  frustration  of  those  of  us  who 
fear  communism  as  much  as  any  single 
quote  in  here,  on  page  2  they  say. 
"Combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua  have  expressed  in 
words  their  goals  for  peace  and  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua." 

Now,  let  me  say,  and  I  challenge  not 
just  tonight  but  any  night,  any  time 
we  have  special  orders,  any  Democrat 
who  is  willing  to  come  over  and  debate 
my  following  assertion:  If  all  you  look 
at   is   expressing   in   words   goals   for 
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peace  and  democracy  I  can  find  quotes 
from  Adolf  Hitler,  from  Josef  Stalin, 
from  Lenin,  from  Mao  Tse-tung,  I  can 
find  quotes  from  Pldel  Castro.  Peace 
and  democracy  in  Conununist  lan- 
guage are  words  to  be  used  to  deceive 
the  West;  they  are  words  to  be  used  to 
mock  the  Americans. 

I  have  cited  before  and  have  shown 
on  this  floor  the  volume  of  Orenadian 
papers  which  is  available  for  any 
American  to  get  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  shows  you  what  the 
Communists  themselves  said,  because 
in  Grenada  we  captured  Communist 
documents  from  their  internal  memo- 
randa, and  we  know  what  the  Commu- 
nists said  to  themselves. 

a  2040 

This  Bames-Hamllton  proposal  sug- 
gests, for  example,  and  I  quote:  "The 
Congress  will  continue  to  monitor  de- 
velopments In  Nicaragua." 

Let  me  suggest,  and  again,  I  offer 
this  to  anyone  who  would  like  to 
debate  it  at  a  future  time,  that  you 
could  find  in  1979  from  1980,  from 
1981,  from  1982,  from  1983,  from  1984 
and  now  from  1985.  pious  declarations 
that  we  will  monitor.  Can  you  imag- 
ine? Had  Auschwitz  existed,  had 
people  been  dying,  we  would  have 
been  told,  well,  "We  will  monitor  de- 
velopments." 

And  you  say  that  is  strong  language. 
There  is  a  Gulag  Archipelago  today. 
Gulag  is  the  Russians  prisons  that 
have  been  described  by  so  brilliantly 
by  Solzhenltsyn. 

There  Is  today  people  being  killed  In 
Afghanistan.  Even  in  today's  paper, 
the  Soviet  Union  said  arrogantly,  it 
would  not  even  talk  about  killing  the 
American  soldier  in  East  Germany. 
Today  the  Nicaraguan  Government  is 
a  Communist  dictatorship.  Today 
Fidel  Castro  is  doing  things  designed 
to  hurt  America  and  create  a  more 
powerful  Communist  movement. 

Their  offer  In  the  Bames-Hamllton 
proposal:  "The  Congress  will  continue 
to  monitor  developments."  Can  you 
Imagine  Gorbachev  In  the  Kremlin, 
quaking  in  his  boots  as  Congress  moni- 
tors? Csoi  you  imagine  the  Commu- 
nists In  Nicaragua  eagerly  excited  for 
the  next  congressional  report;  worried 
about  the  monitoring?  Somehow  It  is 
sad,  it  verges  on  pathos. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  Does  It  not 
strike  the  gentleman  as  somewhat 
awed:  we  heard  the  debate  here  on  the 
House  floor  that  literally  dozens  of 
our  colleagues  came  to  the  floor, 
speaking  against  the  Contras  but  sug- 
gesting in  the  course  of  their  remarks 
that  they  also  were  not  doing  any- 
thing In  favor  of  the  Sandinistas  be- 
cause they  really  did  believe  the  San- 
dinista  Communists  were  in  fact  nm- 


ning  the  country  the  wrong  way;  In 
fact  were  oppressing  people. 

Time  after  time  after  time  they 
came  to  the  floor  and  assured  us  that 
they  were  in  no  way  pro-Sandlnlsta 
Communist;  that  in  fact  it  was  totally 
different  from  that,  and  yet  when  I 
turned  on  the  television  this  morning, 
what  did  I  see  but  those  Nicaraguan 
Communists  on  the  air,  praising  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  what  it 
had  done  the  night  before. 

That  shocked  me.  I  mean,  here  were 
people  who  defeated  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  the  vote  yesterday, 
cheered  and  clapped  on  the  floor  last 
night  as  they  did  It,  and  who  this 
moming  were  being  praised  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  for  what  they 
had  done. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Could  the  gentle- 
man explain  a  little  further,  this  was  a 
Communist  from  Nicaragua  who  was 
on  American  television? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  What  we  had 
was  a  spokesman  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  who  was  praising  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  ac- 
tions that  it  had  taken  yesterday,  and 
was  condemning  the  Senate  for  pas- 
sage of  their  resolution  which  of 
course  had  supported  the  Contras. 

It  seemed  awfully  strange  to  me, 
after  hearing  all  the  speeches  on  the 
floor  from  people  who  proclaimed  that 
they  were  doing  nothing  to  help  the 
Sandinistas  because,  after  all,  they 
had  grave  questions  about  what  was 
happening  in  Nicaragua,  to  have  the 
exact  actions  that  they  had  taken  spe- 
cifically praised  by  the  Communists 
that  they  claimed  they  were  not  help- 
ing. 

You  know.  It  Just  strikes  me  that 
there  is  something  awfully  wrong  with 
that,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to  hear 
an  explanation  from  somebody  who 
tells  me  that  they  are  anti-NIcaragiian 
Government  because  of  all  of  the 
atrocities  that  are  going  on  down 
there,  and  yet  is  receiving  praise  from 
the  very  i}eople  that  they  say  they  are 
opposed  to. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  was  thinking 
during  the  debate  today,  as  I  was  lis- 
tening to  some  of  the  people  who  were 
speaking  In  favor  of  the  Bames-Hamll- 
ton resolution,  and  they  kept  saying- 
and  this  is  sort  of  the  standard  ostrich 
Democratic  line: 

"I  don't  like  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua,  although  they  like  to  call 
them  Sandinistas"- they  are  sort  of 
embarrassed,  or  don't  feel  comforta- 
ble, saying  flatly.  "I  don't  like  the 
Conununists  in  Nicaragua." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Although,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  again,  they  do  ac- 
knowledge, when  pinned  down,  that 
the  Sandlnlsta  movement  has  In  fact 
become  a  Communist  movement,  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  In  fact  one  of 
them   admitted   the   other  day   that 


Nicaragua  clearly  is  an  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  remember  that.  I 
was  on  the  floor  at  that  time,  and  that 
is  specifically  what  was  said.  Someone 
who  takes  that  point  of  view  came 
onto  the  floor  and  told  us  specifically 
that,  yes,  they  had  become  direct 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  that  setting,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  thing 
I  found  fascinating  was,  they  would 
say,  "Well,  you  know,  the  freedom 
fighters  aren't  very  nice,  and  the  Com- 
mimlsts  aren't  very  nice." 

But  then  what  they  are  proposing  in 
this  bill  was  to  unilaterally  cripple  the 
freedom  fighters.  So  what  you  would 
have  left  Is.  no  freedom  fighters  be- 
cause the  Americans  have  cut  them 
off;  then  what  would  happen  to  the 
Communists  over  here? 

Well,  these  not-very-nice  Commu- 
nists would  still  be  getting  weapons 
from  Cuba  and  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  weapons  from  Bul- 
garia and  weapons  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  weapons  from  Libya  and 
weapons  from  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

What  I  thought  today,  and  the  gen- 
tleman might  like  to  join  in  this,  if  It 
makes  sense  to  the  gentleman,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  possibly  what  we 
should  do,  who  care  for  freedom,  now 
that  we  are  beginning  to  get  conces- 
sions from  the  ostrich  Democrats,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  say  'Gosh,  you 
know  the  Communists  really  aren't 
very  nice."  Maybe  we  should  provide 
an  amendment  which  would  say:  No 
cutoff  in  American  D^ilitary  aid  can 
occiir  so  long  as  there  are  Communist 
Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  so  long  as  Nicaragiia  is  get- 
ting weapons  from  the  Communist 
bloc. 

In  other  words,  none  of  the  restric- 
tions that  our  good  friends  on  the  left 
would  apply  to  the  freedom  fighters 
could  be  applied  unilaterally.  No  uni- 
lateral disarmament  for  freedom.  If 
they  can  get  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Cubans  to  agree  not  to  supply  the 
Communists,  then  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  our  friends  on  the  left,  the 
ostrich  Democrats,  would  go  along 
with  that  kind  of  a  program? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  fascinating  test  of  their  sincerity,  be- 
cause the  thing  I  am  fascinated  with 
that  is  a  real  problem  for  the  ostrich 
Democrats,  and  it  is  an  intellectual 
problem,  and  they  sort  of  describe  it  in 
here  at  one  point— is  that  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, you  can  go  back  every  one  of  the 
last  5  years  and  you  would  get  these 
pious  declarations,  much  as  occur  here 
in  the  Bames-Hamllton  language,  but 
nothing  happens. 

So  the  Communist  sort  of  says, 
"Well,  we're  not  going  to  do  it."  And 
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nothing  happens.  And  then  they  blus- 
ter and  say,  "Oh.  you'd  better  do  It." 
And  the  Communists  say.  'We're  not 
going  to  do  it."  And  nothing  happens. 

The  fascinating  problem.  I  would 
suggest  is  that  when  you  are  dealing 
with  Communists,  you  are  a  lot  better 
off  to  get  them  to  back  down  and  then 
offer  to  change.  But  if  you  go  in  and 
say,  "Hey.  we're  going  to  cut  off  the 
freedom  fighters  but  we  hope  you'll 
change"  or.  "We're  going  to  cut  off 
with  this.>but  we  hope  you'll  change." 

Tou  never  move  communism  by  ap- 
peasing it  first  and  hoping  it  will  get 
nicer. 

So  what  I  would  suggest  to  our 
friends  is  essentially— and  this  is  one 
of  my  three  major  points  about  this 
evening— but  essentially  first  that  on 
the  issue  of  the  fact  that  the  freedom 
fighters  might  have  some  problems, 
and  after  all  the  Communists  aren't 
very  nice,  either,  why  do  we  not  try  to 
see  Lf  we  can  get  our  friends  on  the 
left— and  you  and  I  should  talk  about 
this:  maybe  send  out  a  "Dear  Col- 
league"—offer  to  sit  down  with  them 
and  draft  a  bill  which  says,  as  soon  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and  their 
varied  allies  and  friends— the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Bulgarians  auid  the  PLO  and 
the  Libyans— as  soon  as  they  cut  off 
their  aid  at  every  level  and  pull  out 
their  advisers  at  every  level,  we  would 
consider  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  on  that,  but  I 
have  got  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  little 
suspicious;  we  may  not  get  very  far. 

Because  these  are  the  same  people, 
for  the  most  part,  who  came  to  the 
floor  in  favor  of  the  nuclear  freeze  a 
few  months  back,  and  what  we  found 
out  there  was.  they  continue  to  talk 
about  the  fact  that  that  was  supposed 
to  be  something  that  was  bilateral, 
that  we  were  not  really  going  to  do 
anything  until  the  Soviets  did  some- 
thing: this  was  going  to  be  both  sides 
participating. 

Then  we  found  out  that  what  they 
really  meant  by  it,  when  it  came  down 
to  voting  for  weapons  systems  was, 
they  sent  out  press  releases  against 
anybody  who  voted  for  the  freeze  and 
then  voted  to  continue  certain  weap- 
ons systems. 

So  what  they  were  really  for  was 
unilateral  disarmament.  The  real 
translation  of  their  position  was  uni- 
lateral disarmament  by  the  United 
States;  we  freeze,  they  don't. 

Now,  you  know,  that— so  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  am  a  little  suspicious 
that  this  is  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
that  this  is  a  freeze  of  our  friends  as 
well:  that  we  want  to  freeze  them  out 
of  the  process  while  the  Communists 
continue  to  build  up  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  have  got  to  teU  the  gentleman.  I 
am  Just  not  real  certain  that  we  are 


going  to  get  very  far  with  this  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well,  I  would 
agree,  and  I  think  part  of  the  problem 
the  ostrich  Democrats  have  is  that 
they  have  not  quite  gotten  it  in  their 
heads  yet  that  the  U.S.  Congress  only 
controls  America.  That  just  because 
they  would  like  something  to  happen 
does  not  mean  the  Russians  are  going 
to  go  along  with  it.  or  the  Cubans,  or 
the  Communist  Party  internationally. 

So  their  ability  ts  either  to  keep 
America  strong  enough  that  we  can 
negotiate  from  strength  or  to  unilater- 
ally weaken  America,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  to  do  anything. 

They  cannot  quite  understand  that 
when  you  are  dealing  with  Commu- 
nists who  believe  in  strength,  in  force, 
in  secrecy,  and  powerful  militaries  and 
aggression,  and  who  say  openly  that 
they  are  at  war  with  the  Western 
World,  that  when  America  weakens 
itself,  one  of  the  reasons  the  Commu- 
nists are  applauding  is  because  it 
makes  their  winning  the  long-term 
struggle  against  the  West  easier,  be- 
cause they  are  saying,  "Boy,  those 
Americans  are  stupid." 

a  2050 

Again,  I  challenge  my  good  friends 
on  the  left.  I  can  document  systemati- 
cally from  Grenada,  from  the  Arce 
speech  in  Nicaragua,  and  from  other 
places,  that  the  Communists,  Includ- 
ing Fidel  Castro,  systematically  and 
deliberately  lie  to  us.  And  then  to  say 
in  a  proposed  congressional  resolution, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  Communists 
"have  expressed  in  words  their  goals 
for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua" has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most 
naive  statements  ever  proposed  as  a 
major  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  at  least  in  part,  is 
the  fact  that  what  we  hear  on  the 
floor  too  often  are  rationalizations  for 
positions  and  rationalizations  for  votes 
rather  than  a  recognition  of  the  func- 
tional effect  of  what  that  vote  does. 

When  casting  votes  on  this  House 
floor,  you  are  not  given  a  chance  to 
vote  "maybe":  you  are  given  a  chance 
to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  resolutions  or 
on  bills  or  on  amendments,  or  what- 
ever. You  are  given  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
vote.  Now,  that  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  is 
cast,  I  think,  with  proper  motivation 
by  all  Members.  I  do  not  ascribe 
wrongful  motivation  for  somebody 
making  a  conscious  decision  about 
their  own  vote.  But  the  fact  is  that 
whatever  rationalization  you  have 
made  about  casting  that  vote,  it  not 
only  has  the  effect  that  you  say  it  has. 
but  it  has  some  functional  effects,  as 
well,  beyond  this  body,  beyond  the  po- 
litical system. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  occurred  to  me  the  other  night. 


as  I  saw  some  of  these  votes  being 
cast,  that  what  we  saw  on  the  House 
floor  was  people  voting  precisely  the 
same  way  if  given  that  "yes"  or  "no" 
vote  that  Mikhail  Gorbachev  would 
vote  if  he  were  in  this  body,  given  his 
whole  philosophy  and  given  every- 
thing he  wants  to  accomplish  in  the 
world,  he  would  vote  precisely  the 
same  as  some  of  the  people  who  were 
voting  in  this  body  if  he  were  here. 
Daniel  Ortega  would  vote  precisely  the 
same  as  some  of  the  people  in  this 
body  if  he  were  here.  If  Fidel  Castro 
were  here,  he  would  vote  precisely  the 
same.  The  motivations  might  be  dif- 
ferent, but  the  functional  effect  of  the 
vote  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  is 
right.  And  I  think  we  need  to  really 
draw  this  clearly  so  that  none  of  our 
friends  who  promptly  flee  to  slogan- 
eering and  defenses  by  only  using 
strong  language  without  looking  at 
what  we  are  trying  to  say— let  me  say 
very  clearly  that  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  patriot,  that  they  sin- 
cerely want  a  good  world,  that  in  their 
hearts  they  are  doing  what  they  think 
is  best  in  terms  of  dealing  with  com- 
munism. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great,  long-term 
struggle  with  communism  and  tyranny 
and  that  the  fimctlonal  effect,  the 
result,  is  not  their  intention.  If  a  man 
says  to  you,  "I  really  want  to  drive 
home  tonight."  but  that  man  is  drunk 
and  he  runs  Into  a  tree,  although  his 
intention  was  to  ride  home,  the  effect 
of  having  been  drunk  while  driving 
was  to  run  Into  a  tree. 

Now,  if  a  Member  comes  in  here  and 
says,  "You  know,  I  really  wanted 
peace  in  Vietnam,  so  I  cut  off  all  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  And,  gosh,  it  fell.  And 
we  had  boat  refugees  and  tyranny. 
And  I  did  not  like  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  genocide  and  all 
the  things  that  went  with  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  genocide.  And 
they  come  in  and  they  say,  "And  I 
didn't  like  that  pro-Western  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia:  it  was  sort  of  cor- 
rupt and  it  had  all  those  problems,  so  I 
voted  to  cut  off  aid.  and  it  fell,  and 
one  out  of  every  three  Cambodians 
died."  and  those  who  have  seen  "The 
Killing  Fields"  can  see  what  hap- 
pened. That  was  the  functional  effect. 

Nobody  in  this  Congress  voted  for 
the  Khmer-Rouge  killing  a  third  of 
Cambodia.  But  the  functional  effect 
was  to  put  the  Khmer-Rouge  In 
charge  of  Cambodia,  and  they  killed  a 
third  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  had  people  who  said  that 
they  wanted  reform  in  Iran,  and  so  we 
came  up  with  solutions  around  here, 
the  left  in  this  country  come  up  with 
solutions  for  Iran  that  were  aimed  at 
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bringing  about  reforms  in  that  coun- 
try. And  what  they  gave  us  was  the 
ayotollah. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  ironic,  by  the 
way— I  think  you  could  document  this, 
maybe  I  should  not  say  it,  but  I  really 
think  you  could  document  it— some  of 
the  people  who  are  most  hostile  to 
Jerry  Falwell  and  the  Moral  Majority, 
and  all  that,  functionally  had  the 
effect  of  deposing  the  Shah  and  bring- 
ing In  Khomeini,  who  is  a  religious  fa- 
natic and  Islamic  fundamentalist:  that 
is.  the  effect  of  what  they  did  was  not 
to  lead  to  a  modem,  democratic  West- 
em  Iran,  but  it  led  to  a  rise  of  the  mul- 
lahs, and  the  rise  of  Islamic  funda- 
mentalism and  the  rise  of  a  man  who, 
they  would  have  been  appalled  had 
you  gone  to  them  and  said,  "How 
would  you  like  Khomeini  in  charge  of 
a  religious  system  which  will  persecute 
the  Bahai,  which  will  persecute  West- 
erners, which  will  persecute  women?" 
They  would  say,  "Oh.  I  am  against  all 
that." 

This  functional-effect  argument  is  at 
the  very  heart  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  U.S.  House.  Because  many  of  our 
good  friends  who  are  bright  and  sin- 
cere and  well-meaning  cannot  come  to 
grips  with  the  effect  of  their  vote, 
which  is  to  allow  communism  and  tyr- 
suiny  and  military  threats  to  the 
United  States  to  build. 

Let  me  carry  the  gentleman,  if  I 
might— because  I  think  this  is  a  help- 
ful dialog— to  the  next  problem  I 
think  that  the  ostrich  Democrats 
have.  And,  frankly,  it  is  also  a  problem 
which  the  more  reasonable  and  more 
rational  and  more  open  Democrats 
have  in  thinking  about  this.  I  read  the 
other  night  a  speech,  which  disturbed 
me  a  great  deal,  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  so-called  centrist  Democrats, 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  are  bad  and  the  Nicara- 
guan  Communists  are  doing  bad 
things.  The  Nicaraguan  Communists 
are  potentially  a  threat,  and  we  don't 
want  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central 
America.  And  then  •  *  •  and  then 
and  there  was  no  "then."  Be- 
cause the  problem  they  face  is  that  if 
Communists  are  serious— and  I  respect 
them.  I  think  that  Ortega  is  a  serious 
Communist.  I  think  that  Borge  is  a  se- 
rious Communist.  I  think  that  the  re- 
ality is  that  we  are  dealing  in  Nicara- 
gua and  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  serious  men,  serious  Com- 
munists, and  a  serious  Communist 
willing  to  die,  willing  to  fight  revolu- 
tions, willing  to  impose  dictatorships. 

So  what  do  we  say  to  them?  Well,  let 
me  give  you  the  quote  again  from 
Bames-Hamilton,  on  page  4,  where  it 
says,  now,  if  they  do  not  shape  up. 
here  is  what  they  promise  to  do.  They 
are  going  to  work  on  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  maintain  multi- 
lateral pressure. 

If  called  upon  to  do  so,  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  supporting  any  sanctions  adopted 


by  such  an  organization  and  should  consider 
the  impoeition  of  trade  sanctions. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  last  time  we  tried  trade  sanc- 
tions was  in  the  early  1960's.  I  was  a 
college  student,  my  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  graduating  from  college 
this  year,  were  not  yet  bom.  And  we 
imposed  those  trade  sanctions  on  Fidel 
Castro,  and  we  can  see  how  we  have 
deterred  him  from  being  a  bad  Com- 
munist; we  can  see  how  we  have  scared 
him  so  he  does  not  send  25,000  troops 
to  Africa,  we  can  see  how  we  have 
blocked  him  from  being  an  open  anti- 
American.  Oh,  those  trade  sanctions 
just  got  to  him  so  bad,  he  could  hardly 
stand  it.  They  had  no  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us,  that  is  the 
entire  strong  position  that  they  pro- 
pose to  take  in  the  bill  today,  when 
they  were  out  here  telling  us  that  if, 
in  fact,  we  found  out  that  they  did  not 
go  along  with  us,  and  after  6  months 
here,  we  found  out  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  clamping  down  even  more,  and 
we  were  going  to  do  something  tough, 
as  some  of  them  said,  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is.  they  propose  to  do 
exactly  the  tough  thing  that  we  did^ 
against  Fidel  Castro  which  have  not' 
stopped  him  in  the  least. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WeU,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  list  they  have 
says,  "including  political,  diplomatic 
and  economic  means."  So  whatever 
"political,  diplomatic  and  economic" 
means.  If  I  were  a  Communist  adviser 
and  I  was  sitting  down  there,  if  I  was 
the  Soviet  adviser  or  the  North 
Korean  or  the  Bulgarian  or  the  Cuban 
or  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  the  Libyan  and  I  was  sitting 
there  and  they  brought  me  the 
Bames-Hamilton  resolution  to  ana- 
lyze, and  I  would  read  through  page  4 
where  the  United  States  might  break 
diplomatic  relations,  who  cares  if  you 
are  a  Communist,  the  United  States 
might  Impose 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  did  that  with 
Castro,  too,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  did  that  to 
Castro,  precisely.  The  United  States 
might  impose  economic  sanctions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  did  that  to 
Castro,  and  it  did  not  work. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Purthemore.  if  I 
were  them,  I  would  say,  "Fine,  we  will 
send  you  more  goodies."  And  then  I 
get  to  page  5,  which,  for  the  Commu- 
nists, Is  the  real  key.  Page  5.  section  2, 
prohibition  on  funding  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Now,  what  does  that  say  to  me  if  I 
were  a  Communist  adviser?  I  would 
say,  "Oh.  the  one  thing  I  am  really 
afraid  of,  which  is  force,  the  possibili- 
ty that  those  freedom  fighters  would 
have  enough  arms  and  equipment  and 
ability  to  come  and  do  something  seri- 
ous, the  only  thing  as  a  Communist  I 
am   worried   about,   the   Congress   Is 


going  to  stop  that,  but  they  are  not 
going  to  let  me  buy  peanut  butter." 

Now,  if  I  were  a  typical  Communist 
adviser,  I  would  sit  there  and  say,  "Let 
me  get  this  straight."  Frankly,  if  they 
were  not  already  an  expert  on  the 
American  Congress,  they  would  not 
believe  it.  I  mean,  can  you  imagine  if 
we  were  dealing  with  Adolf  Hitler, 
who  was  similarly  a  totalitarian  and 
who  studied  Lenin's  writings  and  who 
believed  in  basically  the  same  kind  of 
military  thought,  or  Stalin,  or  Gorba- 
chev, who  was  trained,  apparently,  by 
Andropov,  who  for  15  years  was  the 
head  of  the  KGB.  Americans  cannot 
appreciate  real  Communist  leaders  are 
not  nice  people.  They  stay  in  power  by 
locking  people  up  by  the  millions,  they 
stay  in  power  by  shooting  people  if 
they  are  not  obeyed,  they  stay  in 
power  by  taking  political  dissidents 
and  putting  them  in  mental  institu- 
tions and  declaring  them  insane. 

Now,  this  kind  of  a  person,  a  very 
tough  man,  is  going  to  read  about  po- 
litical, diplomatic,  and  economic  sanc- 
tions, and  then  he  is  going  to  tum  to 
the  next  page  and  see  that  in  the  very 
same  document,  having  said  we  do  not 
like  them,  we  are  then  going  to  stop 
ouirselves  unilaterally,  in  effect,  disarm 
unilaterally  in  Central  America. 

a  2100 

I  will  just  tell  you.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  virtually  any  serious  Commu- 
nist would  think  that  was  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  Jokes  they  had  ever 
read. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  were  looking  at  the  same  thing 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture, 
we  would  regard  such  a  resolution  as  a 
Joke.  For  example,  if  in  fact  one  of  our 
adversaries  in  the  world  was  fimding 
some  kind  of  insurrection  against  one 
of  our  allies,  and  we  were  given  this 
document  from  the  Soviet  Union  that 
said  that  we  are  going  to  help  this 
group,  but  we  are  going  to  unilaterally 
keep  ourselves  out  with  any  kind  of 
arms  and  so  on,  we  would  see  on  our 
side,  as  a  Democratic  power  looking  at 
that  kind  of  document,  we  would  rec- 
ognize it  as  being  a  Joke. 

Our  military  men  would  assess  that 
and  say.  "We  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  people;  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  any  support; 
it  is  obvious  that  they  have  unilateral- 
ly cut  themselves  off.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  here;  we  can  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  we  want  to  do."  I  would  have 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  would  be 
anybody's  rational  analysis  of  such  a 
docimient. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  You  have  opened 
up  a  whole  new  line  of  thought  we 
ought  to  work  on  and  maybe  do  a  spe- 
cial order  at  some  point  and  talk  about 
it.  Imagine  that  the  Soviet  Union 
acted  like  the  United  States.  Can  you 
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imagine  th«  Vietnam  war?  The  Soviet 
Union  voluntarily  cut  off  all  weapons 
to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  end  of  the  Vlet- 
oong. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  But  they  refused 
to  send  vodka  to  South  Vietnam,  prov- 
ing they  are  tough.  Can  you  imagine 
the  Soviet  Union  cutting  off  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  Syria,  but  they  would  not 
send  caviar  to  Israel.  Can  you  imagine 
if  the  Soviet  Union  behaved  like  the 
ostrich  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  this  House,  and  they  said.  "Boy.  we 
will  show  you;  you  mess  around  with 
us,  and  we  will  not  let  you  have  any 
Soviet  movies  next  year." 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  you  really  make  us 
mad,  we  are  going  to  stop  sending  you 
Volga  automobiles.  America  would 
come  to  its  knees,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  There  would  be  an 
immediate  sense  of  panic.  I  think 
people  need  to  look  at  this  because  the 
Soviets  routinely  behave  with  great 
brutality.  They  shoot  down  the 
Korean  airliner,  killing  an  American 
Congressman:  they  shoot  an  American 
soldier  in  East  Germany;  they  invade 
Afghanistan,  and  tonight,  while  we  are 
talking,  they  are  killing  people  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

They  suppress  their  people:  they 
suppress  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe;  they  sustain  a  Cuban  dictator- 
ship: they  are  siistainlng  a  Nicaraguan 
dictatorship,  and  we  look  at  them  and 
say,  "Well,  we  cannot  do  uiythlng 
militarily.  We  cannot  do  anything  to 
help  freedom  fighters.  We  cannot  do 
anything  that  might  in  any  sense  in- 
volve effective  action.  But,  we  will 
have  economic  sanctions. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  also  fascinated 
me  was  some  of  the  ostrich  Democrats 
who  came  to  the  floor  today  and  sug- 
gested that  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  were  different  from  the 
freedom  fighters  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned  in  Afghanistan  or  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Cambodia. 

We  had  speeches  on  the  House  floor 
here  today  that  said,  well,  those  are 
different  kinds  of  freedom  fighters:  it 
is  not  really  the  same  kind  of  thing, 
and  there  ought  not  be  any  compari- 
son between  the  two  because  we  will 
deal  with  them  in  some  fashion  later 
on.  In  other  words,  now  they  Eu*e  a 
little  further  away,  as  Vietnam  was  far 
away,  but  we  pulled  out  on  them,  but 
we  will  forget  that  for  right  now.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  Central  America, 
and  that  is  very  close,  and  we  have  got 
this  historic  pattern. 

It  is  all  a  "Blame  America  First" 
kind  of  concept,  and  no  matter  where 
the  emphasis  is  at  a  particular  time  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists,  we  are 
always  prepared  in  the  House,  and  I 
use  "we"  in  an  overall  sense  because 
where  the  majority  vote  comes  down 
all  to  often,  we  are  always  prepared  to 


try  to  do  something  to  appease  wher- 
ever the  action  is  the  hottest.  That  is 
the  disturbing  thing.  The  gentleman 
has  described  it  correctly.  I  think  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  hearing  here. 
If  the  situation  were  reversed,  and  it 
was  Syria  and  Israel,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  If  we  took 
the  action  that  the  ostrich  Democrats 
propose  to  give  us  in  the  House,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  say  to  Syria,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  you  any  military 
weapons,  but  do  not  worry,  we  are 
really  helping  you  because  we  have  cut 
off  the  supply  of  caviar  to  Israel. 

It  makes  the  same  kind  of  sense  as 
the  arguments  that  we  heard  on  the 
House  floor  for  the  last  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
talked  briefly  about  Afghanistan  and 
Cambodia.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
want  to  do  in  the  next  couple  of  days, 
and  I  say  this  to  alert  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  is  look  at  every  single  os- 
trich Democrat,  and  I  have  heard  two 
today,  say,  "Well,  if  we  really  wanted 
to  change  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, what  we  ought  to  do  is  declare 
war." 

What  I  want  to  do  is  go  back  and  say 
to  them.  "Now  what  is  your  position 
on  Afghanistan?  Are  you  for  sending 
money  to  help  the  Afghan  Rebels,  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan 
against  the  Communists?  What  is  your 
position  on  Cambodia?"  I  think  there 
is  some  fancy  doubletalk  Involved  in 
the  idea  that  on  the  one  hand,  close  to 
home  where  we  can  be  effective,  oh, 
we  should  not  send  any  aid  down  there 
because  we  ought  to  go  to  war  if  we 
really  feel  that  strongly. 

On  the  other  hand,  half-way  around 
the  world,  where  it  will  be  relatively 
Ineffective,  they  say,  "Oh.  that  is  fine 
to  send  covert  aid  there."  I  would  raise 
the  question,  and  I  think  in  the  next 
few  days  all  of  our  colleagues  on  our 
side  should  systematically  raise  this 
question  of  our  ostrich  Democrat 
friends  and  say  to  them,  "Now,  I  read 
here  where  you  said  you  think  if  we 
are  going  to  send  covert  aid  we  ought 
to  go  to  war."  Pine.  What  is  your  posi- 
tion on  Afghanistan?  What  is  your  po- 
sition on  Cambodia?  What  is  it  you  are 
standing  for?  Because  I  think  we 
would  suddenly  discover  they  would 
go,  "Oh,  that  is  different." 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  that 
those  very  same  people,  I  am  almost 
certain;  I  cannot  be  absolutely  certain, 
I  am  not  certain  Just  who  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to,  but  I  would  be 
fairly  confident  that  those  are  the 
same  people,  who.  when  we  went  to 
war  in  Vietnam  said  that  that  was  not 
proper  either.  We  ought  not  be  fight- 
ing wars  where  there  was  an  indige- 
nous revolution  going  on,  and  so  in 
that  instance  what  they  said  was,  "No, 
U.S.  military  action  is  not  proper 
when  you  are  defending  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam,  because,  after  all,  the 


North  Vietnamese  are  Just  revolim- 
tionarles  who  want  to  unite  their 
country.  We  found  out  later  that  they 
were  absolutely  wrong:  that  what  they 
did  was  criminal  in  terms  of  its  out- 
come in  Southeast  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  that  was  wrong.  Now, 
when  you  are  faced  with  Nicaragua, 
learning  a  lesson  from  Vietnam  that 
perhaps  tt  Ls  not  a  good  thing  to  Amer- 
icanize those  kinds  of  conflicts,  that  it 
Ls  better  to  have  indigenous  people 
who  are  concerned  about  their  own 
way  of  life  fighting  the  battles.  Now 
we  hear  the  same  people  who  were 
against  overt  action  saying,  "Well,  I 
am  against  covert  action  there,  so 
maybe  what  I  am  for  now  is  overt 
action."  They  are  never  for  fighting 
the  adversary  regardless  of  what  the 
fight  is. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  think,  and  I  would 
challenge  any  of  the  people  who  say 
you  ought  to  declare  war.  To  introduce 
a  resolution  and  support  it  and  agree 
to  vote  for  it  when  it  came  to  the 
floor.  Because  I  think,  frankly,  they 
use  that  as  a  way  of  trying  to  ridicule 
the  President  rather  than  as  a  serious 
alternative. 

Let  me.  If  I  might,  carry  the  gentle- 
man to  one  other  area  where  I 
thought  for  the  first  time  we  began  to 
see  a  forward-looking  ostrich;  a  new 
kind  of  experience. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  could  Just  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman;  can  the  gentle- 
man describe  a  forward-looking  os- 
trich? I  mean,  is  that  one  that  has 
taken  its  head  out  of  the  sand  and  is 
now  prepared  with  heads  up  to  at  least 
view  reality  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  so.  It  is  a 
fascinating  thing  and  after  I  describe 
this,  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  how 
the  ostrich  Democrats  might  fit  this. 
But  it  is  a  forward  look  that  I  have 
never  seen  before.  Suddenly  we  see 
here,  on  page  6,  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  refugees.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  focus  on  it  because  unlike  Viet- 
nam, when  they  cut  off  Vietnam, 
nobody  put  a  bill  in  that  said,  "Here  is 
how  we  are  going  to  hand  500,000 
people." 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  they  did  not 
think  they  were  going  to  have  any 
people  coming.  They  always  told  us 
that  the  people  would  be  better  off 
under  the  North  Vietnamese  unity. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  There  you  see,  this 
Is  the  first  sign  of  hope  that  the  os- 
triches have  learned  something. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  I  see  what  the 
gentleman  Is  saying  now. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  You  see,  because 
suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  and 
maybe  it  is  a  process  of  working  back- 
ward. We  have  not  gotten  them  back 
to  fighting  communism;  we  have  at 
least  gotten  them  back  as  far  as  the 
refugees  after  they  lose  to  commu- 
nism. 


Mr.  WALKER.  OK,  they  understand 
now  that  when  Communists  come  in 
and  take  over  a  country,  a  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  leave.  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  Is  sasing? 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes.  and  this  is 
only  a  halfway  ostrich,  though,  be- 
cause while  they  talk  about  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  refugees,  they  are 
only  talking  about  refugees  in  Central 
America.  We  should  have  offered  an 
amendment  tonight  to  add  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  refugees  that  are  going  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

When  you  talk  to  our  friends  from 
Florida  and  Texas  and  California, 
people  who  have  already  had  a  few 
hundred  thousand  refugees  from  Cuba 
and  from  El  Salvador  and  from  Nica- 
ragua, or  in  my  case,  I  have  not  only 
friends  from  Cuba  who  live  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  also  have  friends  from  Poland. 
I  know  folks  from  Hungary. 

One  of  the  things  that  always  makes 
me  wonder  about  ostriches  is,  they 
always  tell  you  how  great  government 
is  going  to  be  down  there  in  this  brand 
new  shiny  revolutionary  government, 
and  people  always  leave.  Take  the  case 
of  Grenada.  When  we  intervened  in 
Grenada  and  we  saved  our  children 
who  were  down  there  as  students  and 
we  saved  that  island  from  communism, 
I  do  not  know,  and  maybe,  again,  our 
friends  on  the  left  could  give  me  a 
report  on  this,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  person  who  voluntarily  fled  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  may  be  wrong.  I  would  love  to  get  a 
list  of  the  number  of  people  who  fled 
to  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  love 
communism  so  much  they  Just  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  away  from  those 
ugly,  imperialist  Americans  who  were 
freeing  the  island. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  be  satisfied  Just  to  get  the 
numbers  that  might  have  gone  not 
quite  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
is  quite  a  trip,  but  maybe  Just  go  to 
Cuba.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  went  to  Cuba  or  escaped  to 
the  land  of  milk  and  honey  in  Nicara- 
gua. There  must  be  a  number  of  them. 
These  papers  talked  about  all  the  deal- 
ings they  had  with  those  folks.  There 
had  to  be  some  of  those  people  who 
went  to  those  places. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  who  introduced  the  Barnes- 
Hamilton  resolution,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  deals  with  this  topic,  I 
think  we  should  send  him  a  formal 
letter  and  ask  him  if  he  would  tender 
a  report  on  what  was  the  relative  flow 
of  refugees,  how  many  people  rushed 
out  of  Grenada  and  rushed  to  Havana 
In  order  to  get  to  be  real  Communists 
with  Fidel. 


Mr.  WALKER.  We  know  one  thing, 
do  we  not?  The  people  who  had  es- 
caped the  Communist  government 
there  and  had  come  to  the  United 
States  from  Grenada  are  now  going 
home  to  Grenada.  After  the  United 
States  took  over  in  Grenada,  the  out- 
mlgratlon  stopped  and  the  in-mlgra- 
tion  began.  I  have  read  several  articles 
about  the  people  who  have  left  the 
United  States  now  to  go  home  again. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Because  they 
wanted  to  live  in  their  own  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right.  In 
other  words,  the  refugee  flow  stopped 
as  soon  as  we  brought  freedom  to  that 
country,  and  we  see  now  people 
headed  back  home  to  their  own  home- 
land. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  was  the  other  day 
in  Miami  and  had  a  chance  to  meet 
with  a  number  of  Cuban  refugees  who 
would  love  a  chance  to  be  free  in  their 
own  country  and  who  talked  about 
what  it  was  like  to  live  90  miles  from  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 

I  guess  the  point  I  would  make  is 
that  we  have  here  a  half  step  toward 
the  ostrich  getting  its  head  out  of  the 
sand  because  they  at  least  mention 
refugees.  I  think  it  should  also  lead 
them  to  pause  and  think  why  are  all 
these  refugees  out  there?  Why  is  it 
that  every  week  right  now  in  Hondu- 
ras, but  more  importantly  In  Costa 
Rica,  a  free,  democratic  country,  every 
week  now  there  are  people  fleeing  out 
of  Nicaragua,  young  men  fleeing  the 
draft,  people  who  believe  in  religious 
freedom  fleeing  from  Communist  tyr- 
anny, and  every  week  there  is  a  migra- 
tion of  human  beings  out  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Soviet 
system  everywhere  it  goes  is  that  as  it 
oppresses  himian  freedom,  people 
leave  their  homes,  their  families,  their 
neighbors,  they  flee  their  culture, 
their  food,  their  customs,  their  lan- 
guage and  they  go  to  a  strange  place 
because  people  love  freedom  and  fear 
tyranny.       

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  think  that  the 
empirical  evidence  is  obvious  world- 
wide. Where  are  these  huge  refugee 
camps  and  concentrations  in  the  world 
today?  Well,  they  are  on  the  borders 
of  Thailand,  people  fleeing  the  Com- 
munists in  Southeast  Asia.  They  are 
on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  people 
fleeing  the  Communist  terror  there 
and  the  starvation  brought  on  by  the 
mismanagement  of  the  economy  by 
the  Communists.  They  are  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Nicaragua,  as  the  gentleman 
states. 

Throughout  the  world,  where  Com- 
munists are  seeking  to  coalesce  their 
power,  huge  refugee  camps  are  being 
built  and  are  housing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  fled 
that  kind  of  oppression. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
where  democracy  is  flourishing  around 


the  world  that  you  do  not  have  those 
refugee  camps.  The  refugee  camps  are 
In  those  democratic  countries  only  be- 
cause of  people  fleeing  out  of  Commu- 
nist regimes,  but  there  are  no  refugee 
camps  being  formulated  because 
people  are  fleeing  democracies  and 
freedom  around  the  world;  they  are 
fleeing  Soviet-style  oppression. 

It  seems  to  me  you  can  offer  empiri- 
cal data  on  continent  after  continent 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  When  you  think 
about  it,  you  have  refugee  camps  in 
Thailand  where  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist army  has  driven  people.  You 
have  refugee  camps  in  Honduras  and 
in  Costa  Rica  where  the  Communist 
armies  have  driven  people.  You  have 
millions  of  refugees  move  west  in 
Ehirope  to  get  away  from  the  Commu- 
nists. You  have  refugees  who  have 
moved  into  Florida  to  get  away  from 
Cuba.  There  is  a  systematic  pattern 
that  where  there  is  communism  you 
get  refugees. 

So  if  you  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  planet  and  you  were,  let  us 
say,  a  man  from  Mars  and  you  came 
down  to  Earth  and  you  looked  around, 
you  would  know  instantly  that  Nicara- 
gua was  Communist,  Instantly,  be- 
cause you  could  look  at  the  camps  and 
say  to  yourself,  "Aha.  right  there 
there  must  be  tyranny  of  some  kind. 
Something  must  be  wrong." 

It  is  interesting.  It  is  a  tragic  com- 
mentary on  the  modem  age  that  there 
is  a  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, and  the  other  point  I  wanted  to 
make  for  Just  a  minute,  because  I  find 
it  so  fascinating,  and  this  is  the  last 
point  I  want  to  make  about  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  resolution,  is  that  in 
this  resolution  it  provides  that  the  ref- 
ugee money  would  be  spent  through 
either  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  or  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

I  have  to  say  first  of  all  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  I  think  it  is  well  worthy  of 
support,  but  as  one  gentleman  said 
earlier  tonight,  can  you  imagine  if  you 
had  been  George  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  and  the  French  had  sent 
you  a  letter  and  said,  "We  know  you 
need  money  to  fight,  we  know  you  are 
trying  to  fight  for  your  freedom,  but 
we  cannot  send  you  any  money  but  we 
have  given  (10  million  to  the  Red 
Cross." 

Can  you  imagine  if  you  had  been  in 
the  French  freedom  fighters  in  the 
middle  of  World  War  II  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Chxirchill  had  called  De  Gaulle  in  and 
said.  "You  know,  we  know  you  are 
fighting  the  Nazis,  we  know  you  are 
desperately  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
yoiu-  life.  We  cannot  give  you  any 
weapons  but  we  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  we  made  a  contribution  of 
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$10  mllllon  to  the  R«d  Cross  in  your 
name." 

There  \b  something  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  furthermore,  I  was  very 
distiirbed.  I  have  to  say  In  all  honesty 
that  one  gentleman  who  voted  for  this 
resolution  came  up  to  me  and  was  sort 
of  offended  by  the  fact  that  I  had 
used  very  strong  language  during  the 
debate.  I  said  during  the  debate  that  if 
you  voted  for  a  provision  which  would 
take  the  money  away  from  all  Ameri- 
can Government  agencies  and,  in 
effect,  say  there  is  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can Government  agency  worthy  of 
spending  this  money,  that  instead  we 
would  give  It  away  to  the  United  Na- 
tions so  the  United  Nations  would  be 
in  there?  Remember,  if  there  is  in  fact 
communism,  then  that  means  that  the 
Soviets,  that  means  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Czechoslovaklans.  all  these  people 
that  these  freedom  fighters  have  been 
fleeing  would  now  be  involved  in  the 
agency  which  is  administering  the 
relief. 

I  suddenly  thought  to  myself,  and  I 
said,  and  maybe  it  was  too  strong,  I 
said  if  you  voted  for  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
vision, you  could  wear  an  "I  Despise 
America"  button.  But  the  reason  I  said 
that  was.  I  was  sitting  there  trying  to 
cnrstallize  how  to  say  to  the  average 
American,  what  is  it  you  have  to  think 
of  your  own  Government  and  your 
own  country  to  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  single  agency  in  your  Govern- 
ment that  could  handle  refugees. 
What  Is  it  you  have  to  think  of? 
Where  are  you  at  psychologically? 

Somebody  got  up  here  on  the  floor 
tonight  and  talked  about  giving  it  to  a 
neutral  agency,  and  that  crystalUzed  it 
for  me.  Why  would  they  favor  neutral- 
ism on  the  House  floor?  I  am  not  for 
neutralism.  I  am  against  communism. 
I  am  against  tyranny.  I  am  proud  not 
to  be  neutral.  What  are  we  doing  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  voting  for  a  docu- 
ment to  give  money  to  a  neutral 
agency? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  must  say  that  I  was  dis- 
turbed along  the  same  lines  when  we 
heard  arguments  made  on  the  floor 
this  evening  that  if  we  would  simply 
adopt  something  along  the  lines  of  the 
resolution  that  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to,  that  we  had  assurances  from 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  that  they 
would  do  the  following  things,  and  a 
whole  list  of  things  was  read  off  that 
the  Nicaraguans  were  going  to  do.  In 
other  words,  we  took  the  word  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  that  If  we  did 
this,  they  were  going  to  respond. 
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Those  very  same  people  then  would 
argue  a  little  later  that  we  could  not 
trust  the  same  kind  of  assurances  with 
regard  to  the  Michel  resolution  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  as  far  as  the  Communists 
in  Nicaragua  are  concerned,  we  were 


willing  to  take  their  assurances,  but 
when  the  President  assures  us  the 
moneys  were  going  to  humanitarian 
purposes,  those  same  people  became 
suspect  that  the  President  was  lying  to 
us  while  the  Communists  were  telling 
us  the  truth. 

That  really  causes  me  to  have  some 
real  problems  here  with  the  position 
that  is  being  formulated  in  those 
terms.  That  is  precisely  the  way  it  was 
formulated  out  here  on  the  floor  in 
the  debate  '.his  evening. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  true.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  thought  about 
it  in  that  context. 

What  we  have  in  the  Barnes-Hamil- 
ton document  is  this  page  2  quote  that 
"  •  •  •  both  sides  of  the  conflict  in 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  <r.  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua."  and  they  are  sort  of 
saying,  "Take  Ortega  and  the  Commu- 
nists at  face  value."  But  when  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  American,  says  some- 
thing, they  get  up  here  and  say,  "Ah! 
How  can  you  trust  him?" 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  these 
people  are  honest,  sincere,  patriotic 
"ostriches."  The  problem  is  not  that 
they  are  in  any  sense  pro-Communist; 
it  is  that  they  are  dumb.  And  they  are 
not  dumb  in  their  IQ;  they  just  have 
very  great  difficulty  learning  about 
the  nature  of  communism. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  The  point  we 
want  to  make — and  I  believe  it  should 
be  reflected  often  in  our  discussions 
here— is  that  we  in  no  way  inpugn  the 
integrity  of  people  or  impugn  their 
motivations  or  anything  else,  but  the 
functional  effect  of  what  they  are 
doing  really  ends  up  leaving  questions. 
And  when  we  see  the  dichotomy  in  the 
debate  that  comes  down  that  way, 
that  we  trust  the  disinformation  cam- 
paign of  the  Nicaraguans  more  than 
we  trust  the  information  out  of  our 
own  Government,  It  really  does  cause 
us  major  kinds  of  problems,  particular- 
ly when  those  same  people  will  say 
over  and  over  again,  "I  went  to  Nicara- 
gua, and  I  saw  down  there  that  they 
don't  have  any  freedom  of  press,  and 
that  disturbs  me."  But  yet,  knowing 
the  fact  that  the  press  down  there  is 
not  free  and  is  censored,  they  buy  into 
the  disinformation  campaign  to  make 
their  arguments  here. 

Yet  when  the  information  comes  out 
of  our  State  E>epartment  or  out  of  our 
CIA  or  out  of  our  intelligence  sources, 
very  often  on  the  House  floor  that  is 
suspect  information,  and  we  will  not 
regard  that  with  the  same  degree  of 
validity  that  we  regard  the  informa- 
tion we  are  getting  out  of  Nicaragua, 
some  of  it  supplied  by  law  firms  in  this 
city  hired  by  the  Nicaraguans  to  make 
appeals  to  the  Congress.  That  just 
does  not  strike  me  as  facing  up  to  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WeU.  let  me  say 
this:  The  gentleman  will  find  this,  I 


think,  fascinating.  When  I  was  looking 
back  at  this  very  famous  vote,  really 
the  key  vote  on  stopping  communism 
in  Eiirope,  from  the  May  5,  1947  News- 
week—and they  described  it.  as  I  said 
earlier,  by  saying  that  the  pressure 
was  on  and  all  the  old  instincts  of 
America  were  to  hide;  and  I  will  get  to 
that  in  just  a  second  again— let  me 
just  say  that  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  helping  save  Greece  and 
Turkey  said,  "if  you  provide  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  is  in  reality  a 
declaration  of  war." 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  very  argu- 
ment of  our  leftwtng  "ostrich"  friends, 
that  if  we  provide  help  for  the  free- 
dom fighters,  we  might  as  well  declare 
war,  and  that  was  the  exact  argument 
of  the  isolationists  in  1947  who  were 
against  saving  Greece  and  Turkey.  It 
is  incredible,  the  long-term,  historical, 
intellectual  heritage  of  certain  ideas. 

Let  me  go  on,  though,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  can  see  where 
America  Is  at  once  again.  This  Ls  News- 
week's  description  of  what  was  at 
stake: 

Broadly,  the  Senate's  vote  was  a  vote 
against  the  traditional  Ideas  of  Isolationism 
and  neutrality,  a  vote  In  favor  of  containing 
Conununism.  a  vote  for  shouldering  interna- 
tional burdens  *  *  *  a  vote  to  support  Presi- 
dent Truman's  plan  "to  help  free  peoples  to 
maintain  their  free  institutions  and  their 
national  integrity  against  aggressive  move- 
ments that  seek  to  Impose  upon  them  totali- 
tarian regimes." 

Interestingly,  in  1947,  when  Harry 
Truman,  a  Democrat,  was  trying  to 
stop  communism,  Ronald  Reagan,  a 
Democrat,  was  on  his  side  because 
they  were  both  anti-Communists. 
They  were  both  concerned  about  free- 
dom. And.  interestingly,  almost  40 
years  later,  what  do  we  have  today? 
We  have  the  leftwing  "ostriches"— and 
I  think  the  quote  in  here  is  right— and 
the  leftwing  "ostriches"  today  repre- 
sent the  traditional  ideas  of  isolation- 
ism and  neutrality. 

And  what  else  do  we  have  today? 
Today  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  a 
Truman  "donkey"  Democrat,  who  was 
tough  on  communism,  Ls  a  Republican. 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  a 
Truman-Himiphrey-Jackson  "donkey" 
Democrat,  is  a  Republican.  Phil 
Gramm,  who  was  a  conservative  Demo- 
crat, is  a  Republican.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  "ostrich"  as  a  symbol  is  driv- 
ing the  "donkey"  out  of  the  way  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  in  the 
Democratic  Party  there  is  almost  a 
role  reversal.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  replaced  the  Midwestern  isolation- 
ism of  the  Republicans  with  a  new  iso- 
lationism and  a  new  neutrality. 

But  let  me  carry  it  one  stage  further. 
We  have  talked  a  lot  in  recent  weeks 
alx)ut  the  Holocaust,  about  the  incred- 
ible period  in  which  Nazi  Germany 
Idlled  millions  of  people  and,  in  par- 
ticular, came  close  to  wiping  out  Euro- 
pean Jewry. 


Someone  said  to  me  2  days  ago,  talk- 
ing frankly  about  the  Mclntyre  affair 
and  the  efforts  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  not  allow  the  people  of 
Indiana  to  have  their  Representative 
but,  instead,  to  impose  upon  them 
somebody  else,  something  in  which  he 
quoted  NiemOUer,  and  I  have  never 
quite  until  tonight  fully  been  able  to 
link  It  together.  NiemOller,  the  great 
German  theologian,  said  at  one  point: 

When  the  Nazis  came  for  the  Jew,  I  did 
nothing  because  I  was  not  Jewish,  and  when 
the  Nazis  came  for  the  Catholic.  I  did  noth- 
ing because  I  was  not  Catholic,  and  when 
the  Nazis  came  for  me,  there  was  ho  one 
left 

I  never  quite  thought  about  that  the 
same  way  before,  but  it  was  all  coming 
together  tonight  as  I  sat  on  the  floor 
and  we  debated.  I  suddenly  realized 
that  here  in  Nicaragua  was  a  Commu- 
nist government  allied  with  the  Pales- 
tine Lit>eration  Organization,  a  Com- 
munist government  allied  with  Libya, 
a  Commtinlst  government  which  at- 
tacks Israel  in  diplomatic  circles,  a 
Commtinist  government  which  public- 
ly says  it  hates  Israel.  Here  is  a  Com- 
mtuilst  government  that  votes  against 
Israel  every  chance  it  can  in  the 
United  Nations.  Here  is  a  Communist 
government  which  named  one  of  its 
generating  stations  after  a  Nicaraguan 
Communist  who  was  killed  in  1970  in 
an  El  Al  airplane,  trying  to  hijack  the 
airplane  as  a  part  of  a  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  terror  team. 

Now,  notice,  here  you  have  a  Com- 
munist Nicaraguan  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  trying  to  seize 
an  Tsraeli  airplane,  and  after  he  is 
killed,  it  is  Nicaraguan  Commimists 
who  deliberately  named  their  generat- 
ing station  in  honor  of  a  terrorist  who 
was  anti-Israeli  and  Communist.  And 
in  that  setting,  I  would  say  to  all  of 
my  friends,  both  in  America  and 
abroad,  and  to  our  friends  in  Israel, 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  insepara- 
ble, that  the  Holocaust  going  on  today 
is  a  Holocaust  of  freedom,  that  the 
Gulag  was  as  horrible  and  is  as,  horri- 
ble, that  the  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  which  leads  all  of 
us  to  sign  letters  for  refusenlks  to  try 
to  work  to  make  sure  the  people  who 
want  to  emigrate  to  Israel  can  get  out, 
is  linked  directly  to  Libya,  is  linked  di- 
rectly to  the  PLO,  and  is  linked  direct- 
ly to  Nicaragua.  Let  me  say  one  other 
thing. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  one 
thing  first,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

When  Qadhafi  had  his  15th  anniver- 
sary party  in  Libya,  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  sent  their  No.  2  man  to 
be  there  because  they  wanted  to  let 
him  know  that,  as  much  a  terrorist  as 
he  was,  they  were  right  in  there  as  ter- 
rorists with  him. 


So  I  say  to  every  person  who  cares 
for  freedom,  whether  it  is  freedom  in 
American  or  freedom  in  Israel  or  free- 
dom in  Central  America,  that  NiemOl- 
ler was  right,  that  you  have  to  care 
that  the  people  who  happen  to  be 
Jewish  are  able  to  live  free  In  the 
Middle  East,  that  you  have  to  care 
that  the  people  who  happen  to  be 
Catholic  are  free  in  Central  America, 
and  you  have  to  care  that  the  people 
of  any  background,  of  any  race  or  reli- 
gion, are  able  to  be  free  in  their  home- 
land. So  the  cause  of  a  free  Nicaragua 
is  in  that  sense  the  cause  of  a  free 
Israel  and  is  in  that  sense  the  cause  of 
a  free  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Ji4r.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  yielding,  and  I  am  glad  he 
made  that  point. 

I  heard  some  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks as  I  was  in  the  office  doing 
some  worlc.  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  him 
touch  on  those  points.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  on  Qadhafi's  15th  anniversa- 
ry party  that  he  threw  for  himself,  not 
only  did  Nicaragua  send  representa- 
tion, but  is  it  not  true  that  no  Arab 
leaders  attended? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  right.  The 
Nicaraguans  were  more  aggressively 
pro-Libya  and  pro-Qadhaf  i  and  proter- 
ror  than  any  of  the  major  Arab  coim- 
tries. 
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Mr.  EX:;KERT  of  New  York.  Another 
point  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
elaborate  on  is  the  PLO  connection  in 
Managua.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Mana- 
gua. Nicaragua,  that  there  is  an  em- 
bassy for  the  PLO,  which  is  not  a 
country,  it  is  a  terrorist  organization? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  correct. 
The  Communist  government  of  Nica- 
ragua recognized  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization  as  soon  as  it 
could  and  pledged  its  solidarity  to  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization, 
which  means,  of  coiuBe,  that  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Nicaragua  is 
committed  to  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  I  cannot 
think  of  another  country  that  comes 
quickly  to  mind  that  recognizes  the 
PLO  as  an  embassy,  that  has  ambassa- 
dorial status.  It  is  an  unusual  move  for 
a  coimtry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  not  sure  if 
Communist  countries  routinely  in  gen- 
eral do  that  or  not.  I  would  be  very 
careful.  Again,  we  might  want  to  ask 
our  friends  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Subcommittee  how  many  coun- 
tries recognize  the  Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Organization  as  an  official  gov- 
ernment or  an  official  movement. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  It  cer- 
tainly would  show  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  You  know,  what  our 
friends  on  the  left  will  tell  us,  they 
think  that  is  horrible.  I  mean,  they 
come  out  here  and  they  say  on  the 
floor  that  they  think  that  is  just  terri- 
ble, that  the  Sandinistas  are  in  fact 
recognizing  the  PLO  and  that  they  are 
anti-Semitic.  They  came  to  the  well 
and  said  that.  They  said  they  are  terri- 
bly disturbed  about  all  those  things 
down  there.  They  are  just  not  willing 
to  do  ans^hing  about  it. 

They  do  not  say  that.  I  am  saying 
that.  The  fact  is  that  they  use  all  that 
language,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
the  fact  of  are  you  willing  to  do  some- 
thing, like  support  the  Contras.  or 
anything,  they  do  not. 

'The  fact  is,  as  we  pointed  out  here 
earlier,  they  are  not  willing  to  do  any- 
thing, and  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


U.S. 


POLICY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rddd]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  this  special  order  today  to  dis- 
cuss U.S.  policy  in  Central  America 
and  particularly  the  urgency  in  provid- 
ing the  requested  $14  million  for  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragiia. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  accompany  a  delegation,  led 
by  Congressman  G.V.  Montgomehy, 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  a  tour  of  seven  Latin  American  na- 
tions, including  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  EI  Salvador,  and  Belize  in 
Central  America.  The  feeling  there  is 
much  different  than  just  1  year  ago, 
and  the  people  have  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Ls  their 
friend.  They  are  watching  Congress 
closely  now  to  see  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  wiU  to  support  them  in 
their  struggle  to  make  real  progress 
toward  strong  democracies,  or  if  we 
will  abandon  them  to  fend  for  them- 
selves against  Marxist/Leninist  insur- 
gents. 

In  1979,  two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
Latin  America  lived  under  military 
governments,  or  governments  domi- 
nated by  the  military.  Today,  however, 
that  situation  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly. Over  90  percent  of  those  people  are 
living  under  democratic  governments. 
Since  1980  alone,  military  juntas  have 
returned  the  reigns  of  government  to 
civilians  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Honduras,  Argentina,  El  Salvtulor, 
Panama.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  Guate- 
mala has  scheduled  elections  for  Octo- 
ber of  this  year.  Of  course.  Costa  Rica 
has  been  democratic  for  many  years. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  no  govern- 
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ment  in  Latin  America  has  reverted 
back  to  dictatorship  during  this 
period. 

With  the  exception  of  Nicaragua. 
Central  America's  downward  economic 
spiral  has  also  been  halted.  A  regional 
increase  in  gross  domestic  product 
[OOP]  of  1.2  percent  in  1984  foUowed 
ODP  declines  of  3.3  percent  in  1982 
and  0.8  percent  in  1983.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, where  the  economy  declined  by  25 
percent  from  1980  to  1982,  GDP  lev- 
eled off  in  1983  and  rose  an  estimated 
1.5  percent  In  1984.  Current  estimates 
indicate  that  regional  GDP,  except  for 
Nicaragua,  will  Increase  by  another  2.5 
percent  in  1985. 

.This  good  news  could  be  better,  and 
the  future  much  brighter,  were  it  not 
for  Marxist-Leninist  InsurgeiJcies— fi- 
nanced and  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  their  brokers  in 
Nicaragua— which  threaten  the  demo- 
cratic nations  in  the  region  and  force 
them  to  divert  government  revenues 
from  development  to  defense.  The 
guerrillas  destroy  infrastructure,  ter- 
rorize the  people,  and  weaken  the  pro- 
ductive forces  needed  to  support  self- 
sustaining  growth. 

While  the  critics  fret  at  55  U.S.  ad- 
visers in  E3  Salvador,  they  somehow 
forget  or  suppress  the  fact  that  some 
9,000  Cubans,  including  military  and 
security  advisers,  have  been  sent  into 
neighboring  Nicaragua.  WhUe  they 
condemn  $14  million  in  support  for 
the  freedom  fighters,  they  ignore  the 
$250  million  worth  of  military  deliv- 
eries to  Nicaragua  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1984.  They  never  mention  that  78 
percent  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  region  is  eco- 
nomic. They  forget  that  Nicaragua 
maintains  a  military  force  greater 
than  the  forces  of  all  its  neighbors 
combined— more  than  would  ever  be 
needed  solely  for  defense.  Indeed, 
Commandante  Bayardo  Arce  of  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  acknowledged  in  a 
1984  statement  that  the  Ssindinistas 
include  among  their  objectives  support 
for  fraternal  revolution  throughout 
Central  America. 

Not  only  are  they  spreading  terror 
across  the  region,  but  they  are  also 
terrorizing  their  own  people.  They  are 
carrying  out  a  campaign  of  genocide 
against  the  Miskito  Indians.  The  Mis- 
kitos  had  supported  the  Sandinistas 
against  Somoza,  but  when  they  resist- 
ed Marxist  indoctrination,  the  Sandi- 
nistas began  their  calculated  effort  to 
eliminate  the  opposition.  They  arrest- 
ed Indian  leaders,  murdered  some  and 
tortured  others.  There  were  massacres 
of  Miskitos.  Thousands  were  forced 
into  relocation  camps.  Miskito  villages 
were  destroyed.  Thousands  of  others 
were  forced  to  flee  the  country  alto- 
gether. 

The  Sandinistas  moved  to  suppress 
other  rights  and  freedoms.  The  only 
remaining  nongovernment  newspaper 
in  Nicaragua.  La  Prensa.  is  censured 
daily.   Opposition   parties  are   denied 


free  participation  in  elections.  Com- 
mandante Arce  went  so  far  as  to  call 
elections  a  nuisance  and  pointed  out 
that  they  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
in  terms  of  usefulness  were  it  not  for 
the  pressiuv  put  on  them  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Sandinistas  have  moved  to 
secure  complete  control  within  Nicara- 
gua, this  despite  their  pledge  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in 
1979  that  if  their  revolution  succeed- 
ed, they  would  establish  a  democratic, 
nonaligned  regime  with  a  mixed  econ- 
omy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  hostile  to  freedom  and  democra- 
cy, and  to  the  United  States  from  the 
start.  They  had  no  Intention  of  ever 
honoring  their  commitment  to  Imple- 
ment democratic  reforms  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

What  they  would  like  more  than 
anything  is  for  the  Congress  to  defeat 
the  $14  million  for  the  Contras  so  that 
they  can  continue  their  military  cam- 
paign against  their  neighbors  vrithout 
the  resistance  they  are  now  facing  on 
their  home  turf. 

If  we  fail  to  support  the  freedom 
fighters  In  Nicaragua  and  instead 
allow  the  Sandinistas  to  export  their 
Marxist  revolution,  our  friends  in  the 
region  which  are  making  progress 
toward  strong  democracies  will  fall. 
They  will  be  condemned  to  a  lot  far 
worse  than  they  ever  experienced 
before,  and  the  Insurgency  will  spread, 
possibly  to  our  own  border,  forcing  us 
into  an  extremely  costly  showdown  to 
protect  our  national  security.  Not  only 
are  the  freedom  fighters  struggling  to 
restore  freedom  to  Nicaragua,  but 
they  are  also  fighting  to  preserve  free- 
dom throughout  Central  America. 
They  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  Dear  Col- 
league letter  prepared  by  Chairman 
Somnf  MoirrGoifZRT  regarding  his 
recent  trip  to  Latin  America: 

Hocsi  or  RxmxsKirrATivKS, 
Washington,  DC.  April  18,  198S. 

Dkah  Collxacuk  a  group  of  lu  from  the 
Armed  Services.  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  visited  seven  coun- 
tries in  tiatln  America  earlier  this  month  to 
assess  United  States.  Central  and  South 
American  security  matters,  as  well  as  to 
review  the  participation  of  U.S.  National 
Ouard  troops  In  the  Blazing  Trails  and 
Ahaus  Tara  III  exercises.  We  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  numerous  U.S.  diplo- 
matic and  military  personnel  u  well  as  with 
high-level  Latin  American  military  and  gov- 
ernment leaders— most  notably  with  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  EH  Salvador. 
We  encoimtered  a  number  of  recurring  secu- 
rity and  defense  themes  on  our  journey- 
themes  about  which  there  was  surprising 
unanimity  of  opinion— and  we  would  like  to 
pass  along  our  findings  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

First,  U.S.  and  Latin  American  officials 
agree  that  Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  support 
of  leftist  Insurgents  In  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where in  the  region  poses  the  most  serious 
threat  to  democracy  and  stability  In  Central 
America.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  Cuba  and 


Nicaragua  are  continuing  to  export  their 
revolution  In  terms  of  providing  financial 
support,  military  hardware,  training,  and 
sanctuary  to  the  violent  opponents  of  demo- 
cratically elected  governments. 

Second,  U.S.  and  Latin  American  officials 
agree  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  provide  significant  resources  to  democrat- 
ic forces  In  Central  America  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  Cuban  and  Nlcara- 
guan influence.  President  Duarte.  In  par- 
ticular, emphasized  that  if  the  United 
States  cuts  off  aid  to  democratic  forces  in 
Central  America,  the  United  SUtes  will 
ensure  a  permanent  military  imbalance  in 
the  region  and  contribute  to  the  victory  of 
totalitarian  forces. 

Third,  the  officials  with  whom  we  spoke 
stressed  that  Latin  America  views  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  the  $14  million  humanitarian  as- 
sistance report  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras 
as  a  "litmus  test"  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  region.  They  ask  why  the  United 
States  hesitates  to  actively  export  Its  most 
precious  commodity— democracy— when 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  do  not  hesitate  to 
export  their  Marxism.  They  ask  why  the 
United  States  hesitates  to  support  Nlcara- 
giians  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  to 
restore  freedom  and  democracy  to  their 
country  In  order  that  American  men  need 
not  sacrifice  their  lives  sometime  In  the 
future. 

The  Contras  have  reached  a  critical  junc- 
ture In  their  fight  to  restore  democratic 
freedoms  to  Nicaragua.  Today,  there  are 
more  Contras  In  the  field  than  there  ever 
were  Sandinistas  during  the  revolution— and 
the  Sandinistas  are  vulnerable.  Now  that 
success  Is  within  reach,  the  United  States 
must  not  "pull  the  rug  out"  from  under  the 
freedom  fighters. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  clarify  who 
the  Contras  really  are.  We  have  heard  some 
Members  of  Congress  argue  that  the  Con- 
tras are  the  same  national  guardsmen  who 
terrorized  the  Nlcaraguan  people  under  the 
Somoza  regime  and  that  the  United  States 
should  not  support  these  "murderers  and 
torturers."  In  actuality,  less  than  two  per- 
cent of  the  total  Contra  forces  ever  served 
In  the  Nlcaraguan  National  Ouard.  An  even 
more  teUing  statistic  Is  that  42  percent  of  aU 
regional  commanders  are  ex-Sandinistas.  In 
other  words,  42  percent  of  the  Contra 
middle  grade  leadership  are  men  who  de- 
serted the  Sandinlsta  ranks  when  the  Sandi- 
nistas betrayed  their  promise  of  democracy 
and  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

When  the  Contra  vote  comes  up  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  credibility  In 
Central  America  will  be  directly  at  stake. 
We  urge  you  to  cast  a  vote  for  democracy 
and  approve  the  $14  million  humanitarian 
assistance  request. 
Sincerely. 
O.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery,  John  Paul 
Hammenchmidt,    Sam    Hall.    EHdon 
Rudd.  Floyd  Spence.  Bob  Stump.  Wil- 
liam Hendon.  Members  of  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  six  of  my 
coUeagues,  with  whom  I  made  a  recent 
trip  to  five  Central  American  and  two 
South  American  countries,  in  sharing 
some  of  our  observations  about  politi- 
cal, economic  and  security  problems 
facing  this  region. 

Otu-  delegation,  during  the  8-day 
trip,  reviewed  seciulty-related  matters 
and  observed  the  participation  of  U.S. 
Army  National  Guard  units  in  military 
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and  engineering  exercises  in  Central 
America.  The  delegation  visited  Ven- 
ezuela, Ecuador,  Panama,  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  £3  Salvador,  and  Belize, 
meeting  with  high  level  civilian  and 
military  officials. 

We  found  a  unanimous  view  among 
Latin  American  officials  that  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  are  continuing  to 
export  their  revolution,  in  the  form  of 
weapons,  training,  and  financial  sup- 
port, to  leftist  Insurgents  in  EH  Salva- 
dor and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  This, 
the  officials  agreed,  is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  democracy  and  stability 
facing  Central  America. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
this  leftist  influence,  the  military  and 
civilian  officials  agreed  that  it  is  vital 
that  the  United  States  continue  to 
provide  aid  to  democratic  forces  in 
Central  America. 

While  in  El  Salvador,  the  delegation 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  President 
Duarte  reiterated  to  me  the  views  that 
he  shared  when  we  met  in  September 
1981,  that  if  the  United  States  cuts  off 
aid  to  democratic  forces  in  Central 
America,  the  United  States  will  ensure 
a  permanent  military  Imbalance  in  the 
region  and  contribute  to  the  victory  of 
totalitarian  forces.  He  also  stressed 
that  he  is  continuing  to  work  for 
progress  in  El  Salvador  on  all  fronts, 
particularly  in  stopping  human  rights 
abuses. 

One  way  that  the  United  States  is 
showing  support  for  its  democratic 
allies  in  Latin  America  is  through 
Joint  military  exercises  between 
United  States  and  Latin  American 
troops.  While  in  the  region,  we  ob- 
served two  of  these  joint  exercises,  the 
Blazing  Trails  exercise  taking  place  in 
Panama,  and  the  Ahaus  Tara  III 
exercise  on  the  Honduras-Nicaragua 
border.  Let  me  say  that  the  profession- 
alism and  morale  of  the  U.S.  National 
Guard,  Reserve,  and  Regtilar  person- 
nel participating  in  these  exercises  was 
of  the  highest  caliber. 

In  the  Blazing  Trails  engineering  ex- 
ercise, U.S.  Army  National  Guard  and 
Panamanian  forces  are  working  to- 
gether to  construct  42  kilometers  of 
roadway  to  link  isolated  valleys  in  the 
Veraguas  Province  of  Panama  to  the 
Pan  American  Highway.  These  U.S. 
Guard  members  are  honing  their  engi- 
neering skills  while  completing  their 
aimual  2-week  period  of  active  duty 
training.  When  finished,  the  road  will 
improve  the  livelihood  of  local  Pana- 
manians who  are  now  isolated,  as  well 
as  give  American  citizen-soldiers  the 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  de- 
ployment techniques  and  training 
with  heavy  engineering  equipment. 

The  Ahaus  Tara  III  project  in  Hon- 
duras is  also  a  fine  example  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  workiiig  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  Honduran  armed 
forces.  The  first  phase  of  the  project 
concentrated    on    engineering    tasks. 


such  as  improving  runways  at  several 
airstrips,  well  digging,  and  improve- 
ments to  tactical  positions  on  the  Hon- 
duran-Nicaragua  border.  In  phase  two, 
U.S.  National  Ouard  troops  and  Hon- 
duran troops  conducted  field  training 
exercises  with  tanks  and  armored  vehi- 
cles to  teach  the  Honduran  armed 
forces  how  to  defend  against  a  conven- 
tional attack.  Phase  three  will  be  a 
joint  counterinsurgency  field  training 
exercise,  which  will  Include  parachute 
training. 

Not  only  do  these  exercises  show 
America's  support  for  her  allies,  but 
they  provide  active  and  reserve  units 
with  real  life  training  that  could  not 
be  duplicated  under  other  circum- 
stances, which  enhance  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  armed  forces.  In  addition, 
many  of  these  projects  provide  sub- 
stantial construction  and  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  the  participating 
countries,  increasing  goodwill  between 
the  U.S.  and  its  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. I  believe  that  these  joint  exer- 
cises should  be  expanded,  as  they  ben- 
efit all  who  participate. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  my 
colleagues  some  pbservations  made  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Olavarria  Ji- 
minez.  commander  of  the  Venezuelan 
Army,  during  our  meeting  with  him. 
Our  (Uscussion  focused  on  the  internal 
leftist  guerrilla  threat  Venezuela  faced 
in  the  1960'8  and  how  that  problem 
was  successfully  eliminated.  General 
Olavarria  noted  that  Venezuela  is  the 
only  country  that  solved  its  internal 
insurgency  problem  without  suspend- 
ing civil  liberties  or  elimiiuiting  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

These  successes  were  achieved  not 
only  through  the  use  of  military  force, 
but  also  by  using  political,  social  and 
economic  solutions,  an  approach  that 
is  known  as  the  "Venezuelan  model." 
For  example,  the  government  offered 
the  guerrillas  amnesty,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  i>olitical 
process  in  return  for  laying  down  their 
arms.  Today,  some  former  guerrillas 
are  serving  in  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
gress. 

General  Olavarria  believes  that  El 
Salvador  today  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Venezuelan  model,  and  stressed 
that  President  Duarte  deserves  fuU 
support  in  his  effort  to  solve  his  coun- 
try's problems.  I  concur  with  General 
Olavarria  and  hope  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  work  for  democracy  in  this 
troubled  region.* 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  NICARAGUA  AND 
EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  L^oomar- 
siifol  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Miki  DiWinz  and  I 
have  just  returned  from  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador,  where  we  met  with 


government  officials  and  opposition 
leaders.  Prom  aU  the  discussions  we 
had,  our  overall  conclusion  is  that  op- 
position leaders  in  Nicaragua  fear  for 
their  continued  existence  if  the  Con- 
tras do  not  remain  as  a  force  for  pres- 
suring the  Sandinistas  to  moderate 
their  regime. 

In  Nicaragua,  representatives  of  sev- 
eral opposition  groups  told  us  they 
had  been  "enemy  No.  1"  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas before  the  Contras  appeared; 
now  they  are  "enemy  No.  2."  They 
also  say  they  would  once  again  be  the 
primary  target  for  the  Sandinlsta 
regime  and  probably  would  not  survive 
if  the  Contras  disappeared. 

Nlcaraguan  Vice  President  Sergio 
Ramirez  told  us  that  he  considers  it 
necessary  to  reach  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua.  He  said: 

We  have  specific  interests  in  our  country. 
and  we  recognize  the  United  States  tias  in- 
terest in  Central  America.  We  are  not  going 
to  challenge  those  interests  if  we  can  reach 
a  bUateral  agreement. 

We  interpret  his  statement  to  mean 
that  if  a  deal  can  be  cut  to  protect  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  from  the  opposition 
of  its  own  people  then  they  are  willing 
to  stop  exporting  their  revolution.  The 
Sandinistas  gave  assurances  that  they 
were  not  supporting  guerrilla  groups 
In  other  countries  and  also  agreed  to 
negotiate  to  stop  such  support. 

When  we  sought  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Nlcaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega  to  Inspect  their  military  bases 
to  verify  their  nonoffensive  nature,  we 
were  refused.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Victor  Tinoco  told  us  the  invitation 
had  been  extended  to  Speaker  O'Neill 
to  name  a  bipartisan  commission  to  go 
to  Nicaragua  to  see  the  military  instal- 
lations, that  the  refusal  was  nothing 
personal  but  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress traveling  to  Nicaragua  would  not 
be  shown  the  bases,  only  the  one  "offi- 
cial commission."  While  any  coimtry 
certainly  has  the  right  to  control 
access  to  its  military  bases,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  Sandinistas  were  less 
than  sincere  in  their  offer  to  demon*- 
strate  their  openness  and  their  willing- 
ness to  prove  they  have  no  offensive 
military  intentions. 

As  for  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  reUglon,  freedom  to  organize  labor 
unions,  respect  for  due  process  and  all 
other  aspects  of  human  rights,  our  dis- 
cussions invariably  included  comments 
that  things  were  worse  now  than  they 
were  before  the  Sandinistas  took 
power.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
lately  to  reports  of  improved  human 
rights  conditions  in  Nicaragua  with 
credit  going  to  the  Sandinistas  based 
on  studies  by  Americas  Watch.  Howev- 
er, an  official  of  the  independent  Per- 
manent Himian  Rights  Commission  in 
Nicaragua  told  us  that  Americas 
Watch,  after  publishing  an  accurate 
account  in  1982  of  the  abuses  of  the 
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Sandlnista  regime  against  the  Miskltos 
Indians  has  since  lost  all  objectivity 
and  credibility  in  its  reporting.  He  said 
they  now  rely  too  much  on  official 
government  information  and  are  not 
in  the  country  long  enough  to  verify 
what  is  true  and  what  is  heresay.  He 
further  stated  that  for  their  most 
recent  report  Americas  Watch  did  not 
take  the  reports  of  abuses  of  the  San- 
dlnista regime  compiled  by  the  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

Reports  of  the  total  domination  of 
the  economy  by  the  Sandinistas  were 
repeated  by  almost  everyone  we  talked 
to.  Prom  control  of  ration  cards  to  re- 
quirements of  selling  all  production  to 
the  government  which  in  turn  sells 
the  products  to  the  populace,  the  idea 
of  private  enterprise  seems  like  some- 
thing the  Sandinistas  only  give  Up 
service  to.  Moreover,  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  the  "internationalists"— 
those  non-Nlcaraguans  from  Cuba, 
Bulgaria.  Libya,  North  Korea,  and 
other  bloc  nations— was  routinely  criti- 
cized. The  Cuban  presence  in  particu- 
lar created  serious  concern  because 
they  seem  to  be  the  ones  making  the 
decisions  at  all  levels  of  the  govern- 
ment according  to  firsthand  accounts. 
The  exact  number  of  Cubans  is  un- 
clear with  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
ment  claiming  only  800  and  our 
sources  placing  the  number  much 
higher,  anywhere  from  2,000  to  3,000 
military  and  5,000  to  6,000  nonmlli- 
tary.  Of  course,  the  exact  number  Is  ir- 
relevant to  the  influence  the  Cubans 
exert.  After  all,  administration  critics 
claim  55  American  military  trainers  in 
El  Salvador  wield  influence  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

Our  discussions  in  EI  Salvador,  in 
particular  with  President  Duarte,  con- 
firmed that  the  country  is  making 
progress  in  reenforcing  the  democratic 
process  that  it  has  successfully  imple- 
mented with  elections  last  year  and 
parliamentary  elections  March  31. 
President  Duarte  assured  us  he  would 
seek  broad  participation  of  all  political 
sides  in  his  government.  He  also  reaf- 
firmed his  intention  to  pursue  a  na- 
tional dialog  with  the  armed  opposi- 
tion forces  fighting  his  government 
and  to  continue  to  seek  to  "humanize 
the  conflict. '  By  humanizing  the  con- 
flict he  is  trying  to  get  the  guerrillas 
to  agree  not  to  attack  the  people  and 
the  economic  structure  of  the  country 
which  directly  affects  the  well-being 
of  the  poorest  sectors  of  society. 

President  Duarte  reacted  strongly 
against  allegations  that  the  military 
forces  of  his  country  were  conducting 
an  indiscriminate  bombing  campaign 
against  Innocent  civilians.  He  has  es- 
tablished rules  of  engagement  for  the 
military  and  for  air  strikes  against  tar- 
gets in  civilian  zones.  He  says  guerrilla 
allegations  of  indiscriminate  bombings 
of  civilians  have  not  been  substantiat- 
ed. He  further  protested  any  proposal 
of  conditions  on  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 


vador as  weakening  his  position  rather 
than  strengthening  it.  "It's  as  though 
I  would  have  to  come  to  Congress  to 
tell  you  to  come  to  El  Salvador  and 
talk  to  my  generals  because  they  will 
not  listen  to  me,"  President  Duarte 
told  us.  He  asked  us  to  give  him  the 
chance  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  military 
and  that  they  will  follow  his  leader- 
ship without  being  blackmailed  into 
doing  it. 

For  El  Salvador,  one  of  the  major 
areas  of  concern  continues  to  be  the 
state  of  the  economy.  While  the 
nation  is  no  longer  suffering  negative 
economic  growth,  the  cumulative  cost 
of  the  guerrillas  attacks  on  the  infra- 
structure of  the  nation  over  the  past  4 
years  has  surpassed  $1  billion.  Ameri- 
can development  assistance  in  that 
time  has  barely  matched  the  cost  of 
the  war  the  guerrillas  are  waging.  The 
guerrillas  are  not  targeting  only  mili- 
tary objectives.  They  are  moving  into 
the  city  and  striking  Innocent  civilians 
and  destroying  homes,  offices,  schools, 
hospitals  and,  most  recently,  a  kinder- 
garten. 

Salvadoran  Defense  Minister  Vides 
Casanova  reiterated  for  us  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  as  a  budget-conscious 
measure.  He  reminded  us  it  is  cheaper 
to  send  U.S.  military  aid  to  EH  Salva- 
dor than  to  send  the  U.S.  military.  A 
prominent  church  official  In  E3  Salva- 
dor told  us  that  as  long  as  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  were  supporting  the  rebels, 
then  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  support  EH  Salvador  with  mili- 
tary aid.  When  asked  if  that  were  the 
view  of  Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas, 
he  said  that  Rivera  y  Damas,  because 
of  his  church  position,  does  not  feel  he 
can  say  that  publically.  Nevertheless, 
he  said,  Rivera  y  Damas  has  never  told 
him  not  to  say  it. 

As  we  approach  consideration  of  the 
President's  request  for  humanitarian 
assistance  for  the  Contras,  we  must 
also  remember  that  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  is  closely  linked  with  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  forced  to 
spend  in  helping  our  allies  in  the 
region.  As  long  as  Nicaragua,  with  the 
help  of  Cuba,  remains  as  a  source  for 
exporting  revolution  to  its  neighbors, 
then  we  must  either  counter  that 
threat  directly  or  expect  ever  greater 
expenditures  of  aid  to  our  allies  to 
help  them  counter  the  subversion  they 
face  from  their  Sandlnista  neighbor. 

The  theme  of  all  our  talks  in  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  was  a  constant 
plea  to  prevent  the  Sandinistas  from 
institutionalizing  their  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua. Those  we  talked  with  believed 
the  final  outcome  In  Central  America 
win  be  five  or  none.  All  five  must 
achieve  democracy,  or  none  of  them 
will  if  Nicaragua  is  allowed  to  become 
another  Cuba.  As  Members  who  had 
useful,  informative  meetings  in  these 
two  countries  in  Central  America,  we 


urge  you  to  consider  the  tremendous 
psychological  impact  on  our  allies  if 
the  Congress  fails  to  approve  the 
funding  of  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
Contras.  We  urge  you  also  to  seriously 
consider  the  security  Interests  of  our 
own  country  in  trying  to  determine 
the  most  effective  policy  for  the 
United  States  toward  Nicaragua.  With- 
out exception,  our  discussions  con- 
vinced us  that  some  form  of  pressure 
must  be  maintained  on  the  Nicara- 
guans  to  force  them  to  uphold  their 
stated  objectives  of  political  pluralism, 
a  mixed  economy  and  nonallgnment  as 
well  as  blocking  their  export  of  revolu- 
tion. By  approving  the  $14  million  at 
this  time,  we  place  the  burden  on  the 
Sandinistas  to  prove  their  sincerity. 
We  have  demanded  internal  dialog  for 
El  Salvador,  we  can  demand  no  less  for 
Nicaragua. 

Approving  this  money  for  the  Con- 
tras does  not  guarantee  success,  but 
defeating  this  measure  does  giiarantee 
failure  for  U.S.  interests  in  our  own 
backyard.  We  urge  you  to  make  the 
very  difficult  decision  and  approve  the 
President's  request  for  the  $14  mil- 
lion.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TRAncAirr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Basham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness In  the  family. 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoNsoN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Parris,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  60  minutes,  April  25. 

Mr.  RtTDD,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lagomarsiho,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DioOuAROi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brothill,  for  60  minutes,  April 
29. 

Mr.  McEwzN,  for  80  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  Walkzr,  for  60  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  OiifGRicH,  for  60  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  April  25. 

Mr.  Htmrra,  for  60  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  80  minutes.  April  25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ray)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mrs.  BocGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boucher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Traficant,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ooitzalez,  for  80  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  for  80  min- 
utes, April  25. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  April 
30. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  April 
30. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes.  May  1. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  80  minutes.  May  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoNSON)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LiGHTTOOT. 

Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  WoLT. 
Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Stujcp. 
Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Strang. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 
Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ray)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  LEHJtAN  of  Florida  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  F*EASE. 


Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  GuARiHi. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frost  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Atkins. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  25,  1985,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (Comptroller).  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  of  the  Intent  to 
obligate  funds  in  the  Army  stock  fund  for 
war  reserve  stocks,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-473,  section  8026  (98  Stat.  1928);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  proposed  In- 
crease of  the  amount  previously  granted  to 
National    Plnanciera,    S.A.    [NAFINSAl    in 

1983,  to  cover  additional  U.S.  costs  In  the 
U.S.  launch  insurance  premiums,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  31,  1945,  chapter  341,  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(l)  (88  SUt.  2335;  91  SUt.  1210; 
92  Stot.  3724);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  SUt.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  the  Agency's 
report  on  new  contracts  having  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  or  price  in  excess  of  $100,000 
which  the  Agency  entered  Into  without 
competitive  selection  procedures  during  the 
period   October   1,    1983   to  September  30, 

1984,  In  accordance  with  section  834(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

nil.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  TransporUtion,  transmitting 
notice  of  an  altered  Federal  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  TransporUtion,  transmitting 
notice  of  an  altered  Federal  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  Federal 


matching  computer  program,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  C3ov- 
emment  Operations. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
leasing  systems  for  the  central  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  sale  98,  scheduled  in  May  1985.  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  August  7,  1953,  chapter 
345.  section  8(aK8)  (92  SUt.  640);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  into  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  sUtus  of  a  nonimmigrant  to  that  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-136. 
section  13(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  30O6A  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  improve  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  in  the  criminal  Justice  ssrstem  to 
those  persons  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  represenution.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Clialrman,  Rafl- 
road  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  conform  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  treatment  of  rail  industry 
pensions  to  that  of  all  other  private  pen- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
'nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  140.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1555,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural "lYade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  to  authorize  development  and 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No.  99- 
57).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATEMAN  (for  himself,  Bfr. 
LowRT,  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Akaka): 

H.R.  2196.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  space- 
craft under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  treated,  whUe  in 
space,  enroute  from  Eiarth  to  space,  or  re- 
turning to  Earth  from  space,  as  a  spacecraft 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  2197.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Navy  for  the  ex- 
penses for  the  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  tCr.  BOUCHER: 
H.R.  21M.  A  bUl  to  wnend  Utl«  IB.  United 
States  Code,   to  modify  certain   proviaions 
pertaining  to  restitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missourl: 
H.R.  2199.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  XX.  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  create  a 
program  of  graduate  assistance  In  areas  of 
national  need,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  2200.  A  bUl  to  permit  citizens  of  any 
State  to  bring  a  Federal  civil  action  against 
persons  creating  a  public  nuisance  through 
the  improper  management  of  medical  vaste 
In    another   State;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  2201.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  non- 
custodial parental  transportation  and  deten- 
tions of  children,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROY; 
H.R.  2302.  A  bill  to  retire  Federal  Reserve 
bank  stock;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2203.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2204.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  increase  the  number  of  class  C 
directors  of  Federal  Reserve  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By    B4r.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MoRTQciaxT.    and    Mr.     Hammxh- 

scHiaoT): 

HJl.  2305.  A  bUl  to  erect  a  memorial  on 

Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 

Its  environs  to  honor  members  of  the  Armed 

Forces  of  the  United  States  who  served  in 

the  Korean  war,  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration. 

By  Mr  OARCIA' 
H.R.  220«.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  assist  in  eliminat- 
ing census  undercounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  DllnolK 
H.R.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  195B  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  reserve  slots  at 
high-density  airports  for  service  to  small 
communities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pixlos): 
H.R.  2208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation,  and   LlabUlty   Act   of   1980;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  concerning  the  re- 
quirement for  separate  mailings  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service    1099  statements;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  1^.  KIT  .DEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oooolhig): 
H.R.  2210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Eklucatlon  Provisions  Act  to  improve  and 
expand  the  Assessment  Policy  Committee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.    RODINO   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  dc  la  Garza.  Mr.  Scibxr- 
LIHG,  and  Mr.  Synah): 
H.R.  2211.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy  proceedings   involving  debtors  who 
are  family  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Daxmt  of  California): 

H.R.  2212.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  orderly 

transition    to    Interstate    banking:    to    the 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (by  request): 
H.R.  2213.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  to  repeal  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1995.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Utlon. 

Bv  Mr  STARK* 
HJl.  2214.  A  bill  to  modify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  long-term  contracts  with  the  Feder- 
al Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  2315.  A  biU  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States   Code,   to   make   certain   off-system 
bridge  projects  funded  by  State  and  local 
sources   eligible   for  Federal   bridge   assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJi.  3316.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  voter  registra- 
tion forms,  absentee  ballots,  and  certain  re- 
lated   matter   may    be    mailed    by   election 
agencies  free  of  postage:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.    2317.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  require  that  sales  and 
exchanges  of  real  property  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Include  all 
mineral  rights  in  such  property:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   BROWN   of   California  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Moakixt.    and    Mr. 
Dicks): 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  t>etween 
the   United   States   and   the   Soviet   Union 
which  provides  for  strict  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble limitations  on  space  weapons,  to  provide 
for  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  antlsatelllte 
weapons,  and  to  provide  for  the  continued 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  1973  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gallo): 
HJ.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1986  as  "National  He- 
mophilia Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  chill  as  the  official 
food  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LAOOMARSIIfO): 

H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  chili  without  beans  as 
the  official  food  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO; 

H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  7,  1985,  as  "National  Remembrance  of 
V-E  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 


By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Oabcia.  Mr.  Hanskh,  Mr.  Ackxhmak, 

Mr.  AsoAXBO,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Grkxh, 

Mr.    MAifTOH,    Mr.    Molinaxi,    Mr. 

OwKNS.   Mr.   Ranokl.  Mr.  ScKUifKR. 

Mr.  Souutz.  Mr.  Towms,  Mr.  Wxiss, 

and  Mr.  Rox): 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

May  6,  1985.  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day";  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OxTRAaDT.  Mr.  Skxltoh.  Mr.  Whxat. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Colkman 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Emxksoh.  and  Mr. 
Tatxob): 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November    30,    1985,    as    "National    Mark 
Twain   Day";    to    the   Committee   on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  antitrust  enforcement  guidelines  enti- 
tled "Vertical  Restraints  Guidelines,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1985.  do  not  have  the  force  of  law, 
do   not   accurately  state   current   antitrust 
law.  and  should  not  be  c»nsidered  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  binding  or 
persuasive:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HENDON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  129.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  congressional  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "Perot  Commission  on  Ameri- 
cans Missing  in  Southeast  Asia"  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  UJ8.  POW's  are  being 
held  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress appropriate  action  to  effect  the  re- 
lease of  any  POW's  found  to  be  alive;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  condemning  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  Its  more  than  5  years  of 
forced  and  oppressive  military  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  face  of  popular  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  imperialism:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

COBLHO,    Mrs.    JORKSON,    Mr.    TORHI- 

CXLU.  Mr.   Chafpik,  Mr.  Ainrniizio, 
Mr.     Frakk,    Mr.     Moorhkao,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Lxhmah  of  California, 
Mr.  DoRifAH  of  California.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  CoiTiiTKH.  Mr.  Grken,  and  Mr. 
Aspim): 
H.   Res.    142.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the    foreign    policy    of   the    United   States 
should  take  account  of  the  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  people  with  the  objective  of  pre- 
venting any  future  genocide  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL: 
H.R.  2218.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time  lim- 
itations with  respect  to  awarding  a  distin- 
guished flying  cross  to  Clayton  P.  Hall,  Jr.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2219.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Susan  M. 
Agcaolli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
90.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  relative  to  the  bombings 
of  abortion  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  McHdgh  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  11:  Mr.  Aooabbo.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mrs.  Btron, 
Mr.  Chknbt,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Goodunc. 
Mr.  Orotbkrg.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Loettler,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Gallo.  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  588:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman,  Mr.  Paontroy,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mrs.  Bbntlky,  and 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

H.R.  753:  Mr.  Faunthot. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Daschlx. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  885;  Mrs.  Burton  of  California  and 
Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  901:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Sunia.  Bdr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  935:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  ZscHAU,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Penny,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Dreikr  of  California,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  976:  Mr.  Kindness  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1090:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Ricm- 
ARDSON,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Foglietta,  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1146:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

H.R.  1214:  Mr.  Coble. 

HJl.  1215:  Mr.  Wolp  and  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.R.  1217:  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.R.  1219:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  1258:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1294:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1316;  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.R.  1359:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1427;  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr,  DeWine,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Berman  of  California. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1523:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Olin,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Herman. 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 


Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  F*U8TER. 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Callfomia.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  1586:  Mrs.  Long. 

H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Rogers  and  Bfr.  Fuqua. 

H.R.  1660:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1666:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  1695:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Mftchell. 

H.R.  1716:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  1763:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Monson. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Manton,  VLt.  Martuiez. 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1794:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1809:  Mrs.  Holt,  Bfrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  1824:  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Eckart, 
of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1825:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  1826:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R  1827:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio. 

HJl.  1828:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  1879:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Kolter.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1916:  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Cohte,  Vin. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1965:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Whtttaker.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1985:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  2020:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

HJ.  Res.  79:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Beretjter,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown  of  Col 
orado,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Chan 
DLER,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr 
CoNYEHS,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dannxxeyer,  Mr 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr 
DeLay,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  DnfoXLL,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  Callfomia,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gingrich,  B4r.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  McEwxn,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Pursxll,  Mr.  Quillxn,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  WnrrLEY,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
YoiTNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Early.  B4r.  Foley,  and  Mr. 
Nichols. 

H.J.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Bdr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Horton, 


Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Reid.  BCr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Wolp,  Hi.  Clincer.  Mr. 
Gekas,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeibl 

HJ.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Florida.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Sunla.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr, 
Coelho,  Hi.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dio-Guaxdi.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Frxnzel,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Lun- 
dine,  tilr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  B^.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Dardeh,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Coats. 
Hi.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Heftel.  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  McKer- 

NAN. 

B.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Quillen,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Daschle.  lAi. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Carr.  lb. 
Synar.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Kolxe,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  C^lingbr, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  McGratb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Combest. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  95:  tin.  Boxer.  Mr.  Whxat, 
Mr.  Frank,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mrs.  Bocgs,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Hi.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  McOrath, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
BONIOR  of  Bdichigan,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Daroen,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Levin  of  tUchlgan, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hydk, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Garcia,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Hi.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Hi.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  125:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mrs.  Collins,  Hi. 
Downey  of  New  York,  and  Hi.  Rangel. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Dannbmbyer.  Hi.  Ireland, 
Mr.  MooRREAD,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Gradi- 
SON,  Mr.  DioGUARDi,  Mr.  Thapicant.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Pease.  Hi.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Voucher,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLECATE,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Olin. 
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DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H  J.  Res.  193:  IKr.  Roust  F.  Smttr. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

87.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Msul.  Wailuku. 
HI.  relative  to  the  commodity  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

88.  Also,  petition  of  the  Browsrd  Cotinty 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Port  Lauderdale. 
PL,  relative  to  the  Job  Training  Partnersliip 
Act  programs:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Education  and  Labor. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 
H.R.  1555 
By  Mi.  BROOMPIELD: 
(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  amend- 
ment) 

—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tmjt. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Internation- 
al Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1985". 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  SALES  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

SBC  1*1.  rOREIGN  MIUTAJIY  SALES  CBEOrT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS AND  AGGRBGA1E 
CEIUNGS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATIOIfS  or  Apfkopiuatioiis.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  31(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
this  Act  (5,463.414,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $5,463,414,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(b)  FT  1986  ahd  FY  1987  FMS  Pso- 
caAMS.— Sections  31(b)  and  (c)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Agcmegatx  Ckiuhg  ahd  Tkrhs  ran 
FMSCHKDrrs.— 

"(1)  AmruAL  AGGRSGATS  chuho.— The  total 
amount  of  credits  extended  under  section  23 
of  this  Act  shaU  not  exceed  $5,463,414,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $5,463,414,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

"(2)    AgGRZCATS    CXILING    or    CONCISSIOVAL 

nHAMCiMG.— Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  fi- 
nancing provided  under  this  section,  not 
more  than  $553,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  not  more  than  $553,900,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  may  be  made  available  at  conces- 
sional rates  of  Interest.  If  a  country  Is  re- 
leased from  Its  contractual  liability  to  repay 
the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  financing  provided  under  this  section, 
such  financing  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
financing  provided  at  concessional  rates  of 
interest  for  purposes  of  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Authorizations  roR  ExmrDEO  rxpat- 
MKNT  Tsaifs.— For  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  principal  amount  of  credits 
provided  under  this  section  at  market  rates 
of  interest  with  respect  to  Oreece,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Portugal,  Spain.  Thailand, 
and  Turkey  shall  (if  and  to  the  extent  each 
country  so  desires)  be  repaid  in  not  more 


than  twenty  years,  following  a  grace  period 
of  ten  years  on  repayment  of  principal. 
"(c)  CouirniY-SFacinc  Paovisioiis.— 

"(DISBAXL.— 

"(A)  EAaMARKiHo.— Of  the  aggregate  total 
of  credits  extended  under  section  23  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  $1,800,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  not  less  than  $1,800,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  available  only 
for  Israel. 

"(B)  FoRGrvsmss.— Israel  shall  be  released 
from  Its  contractual  liability  to  repay  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to 
the  credits  provided  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  La VI  PRCXSRAM.— Of  the  amounts  made 
available  for  Israel  under  section  23  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  up  to  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  up  to  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
shall  be  for  research  and  development  In 
the  United  States  for  the  Lavl  program,  and 

"(ii)  not  less  than  $250,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  not  less  than  $250,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  proctirement  In  Israel  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  (Including  research  and 
development)  for  the  Lavl  program,  if  Israel 
wishes  to  use  those  funds  for  that  purpose. 

"(2)  EoyRT.- 

"(A)  Earmaxkiho.— Of  the  total  amount  of 
credits  extended  under  section  23  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  $1,300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  not  less  than  $1,300,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  available  only 
for  Egypt. 

"(B)  PoRGivnfEss.— Egypt  shall  be  re- 
leased from  Its  contractual  liability  to  repay 
the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  the  credits  extended  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(3)  Oresci.- 

"(A)  Tkrms  or  coifCESsioRAL  CREDITS.— For 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  of 
the  total  amount  of  credits  extended  for 
Oreece  under  section  23  of  this  Act,  Oreece 
shall  receive  the  same  proportion  of  credits 
extended  at  concessional  rates  of  interest  as 
the  proportion  of  credits  extended  at 
concessional  rates  of  Interest  which  Turkey 
receives  from  the  total  amount  of  credits  ex- 
tended for  Turkey  under  section  23  of  this 
Act,  and  the  average  annual  rate  of  Interest 
on  the  credits  extended  for  Greece  at 
concessional  rates  of  Interest  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  average  annual  rate  of  Inter- 
est on  the  credits  extended  for  Turkey  at 
concessional  rates  of  interests. 

"(B)       IMAPPUCABILITT       Of       CKILIHG       ON 

CONCESSIONAL  CREDITS.— Credits  extended  for 
Greece  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  at  concessional  rates  of  Interest  shall 
not  be  counted  toward  any  celling  estab- 
lished by  law  on  concessional  financing 
imder  this  Act.". 

SEC    101.   TKKMS   OP    FOREIGN    MtLTTARY    SALES 
CREDITS. 

Section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  ta  FOREIGN  MIUTARY  SALES  CREDrTS. 

"(a)  Authority  to  Financk  Phocure- 
MXNT.—  The  President  Is  authorized  to  fi- 
nance the  procurement  of  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  design  and  construc- 
tion services  by  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Repaymznt  Period.— The  President 
shall  require  repayment  In  United  States 
dollars  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve 
years  after  the  loan  agreement  with  the 
country    or    International    organization    is 


signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, unless  a  longer  period  Is  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  statute  for  that  country  or 
international  organization. 

"(c)  IirnaEST  Rates.— 

"(1)  Oenerai.  authority.- The  President 
shall  charge  interest  under  this  section  at 
such  rate  as  he  may  determine,  subject  to 
the  limitations  contained  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(2)  Minimum  interest  rates.— The  inter- 
est rate  charged  under  this  section  may  not 
be  less  than— 

"(A)  5  percent  per  year,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  which  is  7  percentage  points 
less  than  the  current  average  interest  rate 
(as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  financing  of  the  procurement)  that  the 
United  States  Government  pays  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  compa- 
rable maturity, 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)     DlFlNlllONS     OP     CONCESSIONAL     AND 

MARKET  RATES.— For  purposes  of  financing 
provided  under  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'concessional  rate  of  inter- 
est' means  any  rate  of  Interest  wtilch  Is  less 
than  market  rates  of  Interest;  ^d 

"(B)  the  term  'market  rate  of  Interest' 
means  any  rate  of  Interest  which  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  current  average  Interest 
rate  (as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preced- 
ing the  financing  of  the  procurement  under 
this  section)  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment pays  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  comparable  maturity. 

"(d)  Participations  in  credits. —Refer- 
ences In  any  law  to  credits  extended  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  ref- 
erence to  participations  in  credits.". 

SEC  )M.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  504(aKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(aKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  $805,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $805,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987.". 

SEC    IM.   INTERNA'nONAL   MIUTARY    EDUCA'HON 
AND  TRAINING. 

Section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  541.  AUTHORIZA'nONS  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  $56,221,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $56,221,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

SEC.  106.  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS. 

Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $37,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$37,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

SBC.  I0«.  GUARA.NTEE  RESERVE. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  24(c)  of 
the  Arms  Elxport  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  31(a)  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  which  are  allocated  for  credits  at 
market  rates  of  interest,  may  be  used  to  pay  ' 
claims  under  such  guarantees  to  the  extent 
funds  in  the  single  reserve  are  inadequate 
for  that  purpose.". 

SEC  1«T.  FULL  COSTING  OF  FMS  SALES  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  IMET  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  FMS  Sales.— Section  21(aK3)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(3)  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  defense 
service,  the  full  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  furnishing  such  service.". 

(b)  IMET.— Section  644(m)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  defense  service  or 
military  education  and  training,  the  full 
cost  to  the  United  States  Government  of 
furnishing  such  assistance:  and";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "mili- 
tary education  and  training  or"  and  by 
striking  out  "assistance"  and  inserting  lieu 
thereof  "services". 

SEC.  \m.  ADMINISTRA'nVE  SURCHARGE. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  21(e)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(excluding  a  pro  rata  share  of 
fixed  base  operation  costs)"  immediately 
after  "full  estimated  costs". 

SEC.  10».  CONTRACT  ADMINISTRA'nON  SERVICES. 

Section  21(h)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "contract  ad- 
ministration services,"  immediately  after 
"inspection."  in  the  text  preceding  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

SEC  II*.  CATALOG  DATA  AND  SERVICE& 

Section  21(h)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(h)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)".  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide cataloging  data  and  cataloging  services, 
without  charge,  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  to  any  member  gov- 
ernment of  that  Organization  if  that  Orga- 
nization or  member  government  provides 
such  data  and  services  In  accordance  with 
an  agreement  on  a  recipr(x»i  basis,  without 
charge,  to  the  United  States  Government.". 

SEC  111.  REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  VOLUME  OF 
ARMS  TRAFFIC. 

Section  25  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "No 
later  than  February  1"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  no  later  than  February 
1";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  of  this  section  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  no  later  than  April  1  of 
each  year.". 
SEC.  111.  sEcuRmr  assistance  surveys. 

(a)  SuRvmrs  Subject  to  Rmuirements.- 
Section  26  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  caption,  by  striking  out 
"Defense  Requirement"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Security  Assistance"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "defense  requirement" 
each  place  It  appears  in  the  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "security  assistance": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  se- 
curity assistance  surveys'  means  any  survey 
or  study  conducted  in  a  foreign  country  by 
United  States  Government  personnel  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  needs  of  that 
country  for  security  assistance,  and  includes 
defense  requirement  surveys,  site  surveys, 
general  surveys  or  studies,  and  engineering 
assessment  surveys.". 


(b)  Submission  op  Surveys  to  Congress.- 
Section  26(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "grant  that  committee  access 
to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submit  to 
that  committee  copies  of". 

SEC.  113.  quarterly  REPORTS  ON  UNrTED  STATES 
MILrTASY  ADVISORS  ABROAD. 

Section  36(a)(7)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  an  estimate  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  United  States  military 
personnel,  the  number  of  United  States 
Government  civilian  personnel,  and  the 
number  of  United  States  civilian  contract 
personnel,  who  were  in  each  foreign  country 
at  the  end  of  that  quarter,  and 

"(B)  the  number  of  members  of  each  such 
category  of  personnel  who  were  in  each 
country  in  Central  America  for  longer  than 
29  days  during  that  quarter. 
In  Implementation  of  sales  and  commercial 
exports  under  this  Act  or  of  assistance 
under  chapter  2,  5,  6.  or  8  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19C1.  including 
both  personnel  assigned  to  the  country  and 
personnel  temporarily  in  the  country  by 
detail  or  otherwise;". 

SEC  114.  INCREASE  IN  CRIMINAL  PENAL'HES  FOR 
CERTAIN  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  ARMS 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  Criminal  Penalties.— Section  38(c)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  more  than  $100,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  viola- 
tion not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both". 

(b)  CrviL  F»ENALTiEs.— Section  38(e)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwitiistandlng 
section  1 1(c)  of  the  Elxport  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  the  civU  penalty  for  each  viola- 
tion involving  controls  imposed  on  the 
export  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$500,000.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  October  1.  1985.  whichever  date 
is  later.  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  with  respect  to  violations  occur- 
ring after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

SEC  lis.  OFFICIAL  RECEPTION  AND  REPRESENTA- 
'nON  E)U>ENSEa 

Section  43  of  the  Arms  E^xport  Control 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  Inserting  "and  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses" 
Immediately  after  "administrative  ex- 
penses": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sul>8ection: 

"(c)  Not  more  than  $72,500  of  the  funds 
derived  from  charges  for  administrative 
services  pursuant  to  section  21(e)(lKA)  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  each  fiscal  year  for  of- 
ficial reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses.". 

SEC  IK.  SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISHION  FUND. 

(a)  Continuous  Orders  por  Certain  Arti- 
cles AND  Services.— Section  51(a)  of  the 
Anns  Elxport  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Fund  may  be  used  to  keep  on 
continuous  order  such  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  as  are  assigned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  Integrated  manage- 
ment by  a  single  agency  thereof  for  the 
common  use  of  all  Military  Departments  In 
anticipation  of  the  transfer  of  similar  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  or  other  law.". 


(b)  Limitations  on  Deposits  in  the 
Fund.— Section  51(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Fund  shall  consist  of  collec- 
tions from  sales  made  under  letters  of  otter, 
or  transfers  made  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  acquired  under  this  chapter 
(representing  the  value  of  such  items  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  21(a)~sr  section  22  of  this  Act 
or  section  644(m)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  appropriate),  together  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Fund. 

"(2)  Whenever— 

"(A)  the  value  (in  terms  of  acquisition 
cost)  of  the  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  acquired  under  this  chapter  which 
have  not  been  transferred  from  the  Fund  in 
accordance  with  this  cimpter,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  contracts  to  acquire 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  under 
this  chapter, 

exceeds  $500,000,000.  the  collections  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 

sec  I  IT.  waiver  OF  N'ET  PROCEEDS  FOR  SALE  OF 

MAprrEMa 
Section  505(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  items 
wliich  were  delivered  prior  to  1975,  the 
President  may  waive  the  requirement  that 
such  net  proceeds  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  Government  If  he  determines  that  to 
do  so  is  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

SEC  lia  STOCKPtUNG  OF  DEFENSE  ARnCLES  FOR 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

SecUon  514(bK2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  The  value  of  such  additions  to  stock- 
piles In  foreign  countries  shall  not  exceed 
$360,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  shall 
not  exceed  $125,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

SEC  llf.  SECURTfY  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Section  515(cKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  in  the  last  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "Por  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Pakistan,  Tunisia.  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras.  Venezuela". 

SEC  IM.  EXCHANGE  TRAINING. 

Chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  S44.  EXCHANGE  TRAINING. 

"In  carrying  out  this  chapter,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  for  attendance 
of  foreign  military  personnel  at  professional 
military  education  institutions  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  service  academies)  with- 
out charge,  and  without  charge  to  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (notwith- 
standing section  632(d)  of  this  Act),  if  such 
attendance  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  students  on  a 
one-for-one,  reciprocal  basis  each  fiscal  year 
t>etween  those  United  States  professional 
military  education  Institutions  and  compa- 
rable institutions  of  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations.". 

SEC  111.  TRAINING  IN  MAIUTIME  SKILLS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Chapter  5  of  part  n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
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"The  President  Is  encouraged  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  the  funds  made  available  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  use 
in  providing  education  and  training  in  mari- 
time search  and  rescue,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  aids  to  navigation,  port  security, 
at-sea  law  enforcement.  International  mari- 
time law.  and  general  maritime  sUlls.". 

(b)  E^xxlfpnoN.— Section  660(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
claused): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause 
after  clause  (2): 

"(3)  with  re8|>ect  to  assistance,  including 
training,  in  msJitime  law  enforcement  and 
other  maritime  skills.". 

SSC  la.  8PCCIAL  WAIVKK  AUTHOUTY. 

SecUon  614<aK4)  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
aoce  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"<4XA)  The  authority  of  this  subsection 
may  not  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  au- 
thorize— 

"(i)  more  than  $750,000,000  in  sales  to  be 
made  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 

"(11)  the  use  of  more  than  $250,000,000  of 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  Act 
or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(111)  the  use  of  more  than  $100,000,000  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  law. 

"(B)  If  the  authority  of  this  subsection  is 
used  both  to  authorize  a  sale  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  to  authorize 
funds  to  be  used  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  or  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  financing  of  that  sale,  then  the  use  of 
the  funds  shall  be  counted  against  the  limi- 
tation in  subparagraph  (A Mil)  and  the  por- 
tion. If  any.  of  the  sale  which  Is  not  so  fi- 
nanced shall  be  counted  against  the  limita- 
tion in  subparagraph  (AMI). 

"(C)  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the 
$350,000,000  limitation  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (Axil)  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country  in  any  fiscal  year  unless  that  coun- 
try is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-supported aggression,  and  not  more 
than  $5(M).000.000  of  the  aggregate  limita- 
tion of  $1,000,000,000  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (AXi)  and  (AXii)  may  be  allocated  to 
any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year.". 

SBC  123.  REPROO RAMMING  REQIIREMENTS. 

(a)  Rkprockammihg  NonncAXioHS.— Sec- 
tion 634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"None"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act"  immediately  after  "disaster  relief 
and  rehabilitation)"  and  immediately  after 
"this  Act"  the  second  place  It  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  notification  requirement  of  this 
section  does  not  apply  to  the  reprogram- 
mlng  of  less  than  $35,000  for  use  under 
chapter  8  of  part  I.  or  for  use  under  chapter 
5  of  part  II.  for  a  country  for  which  a  pro- 
gram under  that  chapter  for  that  fiscal  year 
was  Justified  to  the  Congress.". 

(b)  AixocATiOH  Reports.— Section  653  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or  the 
Aims    Export    Control    Act"    immediately 
after  "sections  451  or  837)"; 
(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 
(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 


(c)  QuARTHtLT  RiPORTS.— Section  30(a)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "cash" 
and  by  striking  out  ",  credits  to  be  extended 
under  section  23.  and  guaranty  agreements 
to  be  made  under  section  34";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "cash" 
and  by  striking  out  "and  credits  expected  to 
be  extended". 

SBC  IM.  CONVBNTIONAL  ARMS  TRANSrKRS. 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  which  examines  and  analyzes 
United  States  policies  concerning  the  export 
of  conventional  arms,  especially  sophisticat- 
ed weapons,  and  possible  approaches  to  de- 
veloping multilateral  limitations  on  conven- 
tional arms  sales.  This  report  shall  examine 
and  analyze— 

( 1 )  the  lessons  of  earUer  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate restraints  on  the  export  of  conventional 
arms; 

(3)  the  evolution  of  recipient  country  atti- 
tudes regarding  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers: 

(3)  the  prospects  for  engaging  the  Soviet 
Union  in  serious  discxissions  concerning 
arms  transfers,  both  globally  and  as  they 
relate  to  regional  security  problems: 

(4)  possible  measures  by  the  United  States 
and  Western  European  suppliers  to  control 
levels  of  sophisticated  weapons  sales,  both 
regionally  and  globally; 

(5)  the  relationship  between  arms  exports 
by  Western  European  countries  and  the 
needs  of  those  countries  to  support  their  do- 
mestic military  procurement  programs:  and 

(6)  the  timing  and  phasing  of  internation- 
al conventional  arms  control  negotiations. 
This  report  should  be  unclassified  to  the 
extent  possible,  with  classified  addenda  if 
necessary. 

SBC  I2S.  PORBIGN  MILfTAKY  SALES  FOR  JORDAN. 

(a)  Middle  E>st  Peace.- The  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  Jordan  is  provided  and  increased  in  the 
recognition  of  progress  Jordan  has  made  in 
the  search  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  to  encourage  further 
progress,  in  recognition  of  the  continuing 
defense  needs  of  Jordan,  and  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  Jordan  will  enter  into  direct  nego- 
tiations with  Israel  based  on  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  342  and  338 
and  the  Camp  David  Accords  In  order  to  re- 
solve the  state  of  war  between  those  two 
coim  tries. 

(b)  Sense  op  Coworess.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  sales  of  sophisticated 
weaponry— specifically  advanced  aircraft, 
new  air  defense  weapons  systems,  or  other 
new  advanced  military  weapons  systems — be 
made  to  Jordan  unless  the  Oovemment  of 
Jordan  is  publicly  committed  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Israel  and  to  prompt  entry  into 
direct  peace  negotiations  with  Israel. 

SEC.     IM.     CERTIFICATION     CONCERNING     AWAC8 
SOLO  TO  SAl'DI  ARABIA. 

(a)  Tbx  PRESiOEirr's  1981  AWAC:S  Commd- 
wicATiow  to  the  SEifATX.— (1)  The  Congress 
finds  that  in  his  October  38.  1981,  communi- 
cation to  the  Senate  concerning  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  en- 
hancement items  to  Saudi  Arabia  which  was 
then  being  reviewed  by  the  Congress  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "1981 
AWACS  communication"),  the  President 
stated  the  following: 

"Transfer  of  the  AWACS  wUl  take  place  .  .  . 
only  after  the  Congress  has  received  in  writ- 
ing a  Presidential  certification,  containing 
agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia,  that  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  have  been  met: 


"1.  Security  of  Technolon 

"A.  That  a  detailed  plan  for  the  security 
of  equipment,  technology,  information,  and 
supporting  documentation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  United  SUtes  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Is  in  place:  and 

"B.  The  security  provisions  are  no  less 
stringent  than  measures  employed  by  the 
U.S.  for  protection  and  control  of  Its  equip- 
ment of  like  kind  outside  the  continental 
U.S.;  and 

"C.  The  U.S.  has  the  right  of  continual 
on-site  inspection  and  surveillance  by  U.S. 
personnel  of  security  arrangements  for  all 
operations  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
AWACS.  It  is  further  provided  that  security 
arrangements  will  be  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional U.S.  personnel  if  It  is  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  two  parties:  and 

"D.  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  permit  citizens 
of  third  nations  either  to  perform  mainte- 
nance on  the  AWAC:S  or  to  mcxllf y  any  such 
equipment  without  prior,  explicit  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  governments:  and 

"E.  Computer  software,  as  designated  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  will  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  USO. 
"3.  Acce**  to  Information 

"That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  share 
with  the  United  States  continuously  and 
completely  the  Information  that  It  acquires 
from  use  of  the  AWACS. 
"3.  Control  Over  Third-Country  Participa- 
tion 

"A.  That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  not  to 
share  access  to  AWACS  equipment,  technol- 
ogy, documentation,  or  any  information  de- 
veloped from  such  equipment  or  technology 
with  any  nation  other  than  the  U.S.  without 
the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent  of  both 
governments:  and 

"B.  There  are  in  place  adequate  and  effec- 
tive pnxedures  requiring  the  screening  and 
security  clearance  of  citizens  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  that  only  cleared  Saudi  citizens 
and  cleared  U.S.  nationals  will  have  access 
to  AWAC^  equipment,  technology,  or  docu- 
mentation, or  information  derived  there- 
from, without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  governments. 

"4.  AWACS  Flight  Overationa 

"That  the  Saudi  AWACS  will  be  operated 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  except  with  the  prior,  explicit 
mutual  consent  of  the  two  governments, 
and  solely  for  defensive  purposes  as  defined 
by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain 
security  and  regional  stability. 

"5.  Command  Structure 

"That  agreements  as  they  concern  organi- 
zational conmiand  said  control  structure  for 
the  operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a 
nature  to  guarantee  that  the  commitments 
above  will  be  honored. 

"6.  Regional  Peace  ond  Security 

"That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  area,  enhances 
the  atmosphere  and  prospects  for  progress 
toward  peace,  and  that  initiatives  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  the 
region  have  either  been  successfully  com- 
pleted or  that  significant  progress  toward 
that  goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
sultstantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia.". 

(3)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  President 
also  stated  in  the  1981  AWACS  communica- 
tion that  should  circumstances  arise  that 
might  require  changes  in  the  arrangements 
described    in    that    communication,    "they 


would  be  made  only  with  Congressional  par- 
ticipation". 

(b)  REQDIREMEHT  for  PXESIDEimAL  Certi- 

FICATIOM.— As  provided  in  the  1981  AWACS 
communication,  before  the  E-3A  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  (AWACS)  air- 
craft which  were  the  subject  of  that  com- 
munication are  transferred  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
written  Presidential  certification,  contain- 
ing agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia,  that  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  that  communication 
have  been  met. 

(C)        CONGRBSSIOIfAL        PARTICIPATlOlt        IK 

Changes  in  AWACS  Arrangements.- In 
order  to  facilitate  the  congressional  partici- 
pation provided  for  in  the  1981  AWACS 
communication,  the  President  shall  notify 
the  Congress  promptly  of  any  changes  being 
considered  by  the  United  States  in  the  ar- 
rangements descrlt>ed  in  that  communica- 
tion. 

SEC  127.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  ON  AIK  DE- 
FENSE IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

(a)  General  Aothorities.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  carry  out  the  European  air 
defense  agreements.  In  carrying  out  those 
agreements,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  may  provide  without  monetary  charge 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  articles 
and  services  as  specified  in  the  agreements; 
and 

(3)  may  accept  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (in  return  for  the  articles  and 
services  provided  under  paragraph  (1))  arti- 
cles and  services  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  Special  Adthorities.- In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  European  air 
defense  Lgreements,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may— 

( 1 )  waive  any  surcharge  for  administrative 
services  otherwise  chargeable  under  section 
21(eXl)(A)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(3)  waive  any  charge  not  otherwise  waived 
for  services  asscx;lated  with  cx>ntract  admin- 
istration for  the  sale  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  Patriot  air  defense  missile 
fire  units  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny contemplated  in  the  agreements: 

(3)  use,  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the 
agreements,  the  NATO  Maintenance  and 
Supply  Agency— 

(A)  for  the  supply  of  logistical  support  in 
Europe  for  the  Patriot  missile  system,  and 

(B)  for  the  acquisition  of  such  logistical 
support, 

to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  procedures  of  that  Agency  govern- 
ing such  supply  and  acquisition  are  appro- 
priate; 

(4)  share,  to  the  extent  contemplated  in 
the  agreements,  the  costs  of  set-up  charges 
of  facilities  for  use  by  that  Agency  to  per- 
form depot-level  support  of  Patriot  missile 
fire  units  in  E^iroi>e;  and 

(5)  deliver  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many one  Patriot  missile  fire  unit  config- 
ured for  training,  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  as  contemplated 
in  the  agreements,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement in  section  32  of  that  Act  for  pay- 
ment in  advance  of  delivery  for  any  piw- 
chase  under  that  Act. 

(c)  Rate  (Charged  for  Certain  SERVicaES.— 
Notwithstanding  the  rate  required  to  be 
charged  under  section  31  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  for  services  furnished 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  14  Patri- 
ot missile  fire  units  which  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  purchases  from  the 
United  SUtes  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  as  contemplated  In  the  European 


air  defense  agreements,  the  rate  charged  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  packing,  crat- 
ing, handling,  and  transportation  services 
asscx;iated  with  that  purchase  may  not 
exceed  the  established  Department  of  De- 
fense rate  for  such  services. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Contract  Authority.- 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  enter  into  cx>ntrac;ts  under  the  European 
air  defense  agreements  is  available  only  to 
the  extent  that  appropriated  funds,  other 
than  those  made  available  under  section  31 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  are  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

(e)  Relation  to  FY  1985  Authoriza- 
tion.—The  authorities  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion are  an  extension  of,  and  not  in  addition 
to,  the  authorities  provided  by  section  1(X)7 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1985  (98  SUt.  3579).  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  the  E^uropean  air  defense  agree- 
ments during  fiscal  year  1985. 

(f)  Definition  op  European  Air  Defense 
Agrisments.— For  the  pnrpoBes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "European  air  ciefense  agree- 
ments" means— 

(1)  the  agreement  entitled  "Agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Minister 
of  Defense  of  tihe  'I^tteTal'RepnWlc  of  Ger- 
many on  Cooperative  Measures  for  Enhanc- 
ing Air  Defense  for  Central  Europe,"  signed 
on  IDecember  6,  1983:  and 

(2)  the  agreement  entitled  "Agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Minister 
of  Defense  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  implementation  of  the  6  December 
1983  Agreement  on  Cooperative  Measures 
for  Enhancing  Air  Defense  for  Central 
Europe,"  signed  on  July  12, 1984. 

SEC  128.  CEILING  ON  MILrTARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
TURKEY. 

For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
the  aggregate  total  of  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  financing  under  the 
Arms  Expwrt  Control  Act  provided  for 
Turkey  may  not  exceed  $711,438,570. 
TITLE  II-ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
SEC.  m.  authorization  of  APPROPRIATIONa 

(a)  Authorizations.— Section  531(bXl)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  $3,830,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $3,830,400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  In  addition  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  Public  Law  98-473,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  $1,500,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  which  shall  be  available 
only  for  Israel.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Prior  Yeah  Provisions.— 
Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  repealing  existing  sections  533,  533,  534, 
536.  537,  538,  539,  and  540. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  202.  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  535  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  "1983"  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1986"  and  "1987", 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  that  section  as  section 
533. 

SEC  Its.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 

(a)  Israel.— 

(1)  Earmarkings  for  ISRAEL. — Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 


carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  not  less  than 
$1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  not 
less  than  $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
shall  be  available  only  for  Israel. 

(2)  Cash  transfers  to  Israel— The  total 
amounts  of  funds  allocated  for  Israel  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  made  available  as  a 
cash  transfer  on  a  grant  basis.  Such  transfer 
shall  be  made  on  an  expedited  basis  in  the 
first  30  days  of  the  respiectlve  fiscal  year  or 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  date  is  later.  In  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  the  level  of  cash 
transfer  made  to  Israel  does  not  cause  an 
adverse  Impact  on  the  total  level  of  nonmlll- 
tary  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
IsraeL 

(b)  Egtpt.— 

(1)  Earmarkings  for  egtpt.— Of  the 
amotxnts  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
caury  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not  less  than 
$815,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  not  less 
than  $815,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shaU 
be  available  only  for  Egypt. 

(2)  Cash  transfers  to  bgtft.— Amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  which  are  allocated  for  as- 
sistance for  Egypt  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
fis<^  year  1987  may  be  provided  as  a  cash 
transfer  only  if — 

(A)  the  President  determines  that  Eygpt 
will  undertake  economic  reforms  or  develop- 
ment activities  which  are  additional  to  those 
which  would  be  undertaken  In  the  absence 
of  the  cash  transfer,  and 

(B)  at  least  15  days  before  the  cash  trans- 
fer occrurs,  the  President  notifies  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  prcxedures  applicable  to  repro- 
gramlng  notifications  pursuant  to  section 
634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
such  notification  to  include  a  description  of 
the  additional  economic  reforms  or  develop- 
ment activities  Egypt  will  undertake. 

(c)  Cooperative  Scientific  and  Tkchmo- 
LOGiCAL  Projects.- It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  in  order  to  continue  to  build 
the  structure  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  United  States  should  finance,  and  where 
appropriate  participate  in,  cooperative 
projects  of  a  scientific  and  technological 
nature  involving  Israel  and  Egypt  and  other 
Middle  E:ast  countries  wishing  to  partici- 
pate. These  cooperative  projects  should  in- 
clude projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
health,  energy,  the  environment,  education, 
water  resources,  and  the  scx^ial  sciences. 

SEC  2M.  ASSISTANCE  FOB  CYPRUS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987.— Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  U  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not  less  than 
$15,000,0<M)  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  not  less 
than  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be 
available  only  for  Cyprus. 

(b)  Ctprds  Peace  and  Reconstruction 
Fund. — 

(1)  Authorization.— In  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  assistance 
for  Cyprus  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $250,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985  to  provide  assistance  for 
Cjrprus,  subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
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(3)  CksTincATioii  kSQtniiB).— The  addi- 
tional mnlstance  for  Cypnu  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  provided  only  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Corigttaa  that  an 
agreement  has  been  concluded  by  the  Oreek 
and  TurlUah  Cypriots  which  Is  supported  by 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  which  achieves  sub- 
stantial procreas  toward  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute.  Such  an  agreement  should 
Include  an  agreement  on  Varosha/Fama- 
(usta,  foreign  troop  levels  in  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus,  the  disposition  of  the  interna- 
tional airport  on  Cypnis,  or  other  signifi- 
cant steps  which  are  evidence  of  substantial 
progieM  toward  an  overall  settlement  of  the 
Cyprui  (U^ute. 

(3)     EXTBfVB)      AVAILABILITY      OF     rtTNTW.— 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  appropriated  In  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  if  not  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  when  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

8«C.  M6.  RKSnUCnON  ON  U8g  OF  FINDS  FOK  NV- 

CLEAK  rAciunis. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  IMl  for  fiscal  year  1986  or 
fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  used  to  finance 
the  construction  of.  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of.  or  the  supplying  of  fuel  for.  any 
nuclear  facility  In  a  foreign  country  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
such  country  Is  a  party  to  the  Tteaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  or 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (the  "Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco").  cooperates  fully  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and 
pursues  nonproliferation  policies  consistent 
with  those  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  III— DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
SSC.  Ml.  DKVgLOPMKNT  AaSISTANCE  POLICY 

Section  103(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  United  States  encouragement  of 
policy  reforms  is  necessary  if  developing 
countries  are  to  achieve  economic  growth 
with  equity. 

"(14)  Development  assistance  should,  as  a 
fundamental  objective,  promote  private 
sector  activity  in  open  and  competitive  mar- 
kets In  developing  countries,  recognizing 
such  activity  to  be  a  productive  and  effi- 
cient means  of  achieving  equitable  and  long 
term  economic  growth. 

"(15)  United  States  cooperation  in  devel- 
opment should  recognize  as  essential  the 
need  of  developing  countries  to  have  access 
to  appropriate  technology  in  order  to  im- 
prove food  and  water,  health  and  housing, 
education  and  employment,  and  agriculture 
and  industry. 

"(16)  United  States  assistance  should 
focus  on  establishing  and  upgrading  the  in- 
stitutional capacities  of  developing  coun- 
tries In  order  to  promote  long  term  develop- 
ment. An  Important  component  of  institu- 
tion building  Involves  training  to  expand 
the  human  resource  potential  of  people  in 
developing  countries.". 

SBC.    MZ.    AGRICIXIT'RE.    RL'RAL    DEVKLOPMENT, 
A.ND  NlTRinON. 

Section  103(aM2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
purposes  of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes. 
$760,551,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$760,551,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Of  these 
amounts,    the    President    may    use    such 


amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  318  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1980.". 

SBC.  MS.  POPULATION  AND  HKALTU 

Section  104(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowm: 

"(g)  AtrmoRiZATioNS  or  Ajprophiatiows.— 
( 1 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President.  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes— 

"(A)  $350,017,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$350,017,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  $146,437,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$146,437,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

9KC.  M4.  UMITATIONS  ON  t'8E  OP  POPULATION 
PLANNING  FUNDS. 

(a)  LiMrrATioifs.— Section  104(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4 HA)  In  view  of  reports  of  Infanticide 
and  c»erced  abortion,  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  population  planning  pro- 
grams In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  in- 
cluding through  contribution  to  any  inter- 
national organization  or  any  private  and 
voluntary  organization  which  would  use 
those  funds  for  population  planning  pro- 
grams in  that  country. 

•(B)  The  President  shall  instruct  the 
United  States  representative  to  any  interna- 
tional organization  which  receives  popula- 
tion planning  funds  under  subsection  (b)  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  assistance  by  that 
organization  for  population  planning  pur- 
poses to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  so 
long  as  the  President  determines  that  there 
are  valid  reiwrts  of  Infanticide  and  coerced 
abortion  in  that  country's  population  plan- 
ning programs.". 

(b)  EFTXcrrvs  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  MS.  CHILD  SIBVIVAL  FUND. 

Section  104(cK3HB)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  strlltlng  out 
"$25,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$45,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$45,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  ". 

SEC.  MS.  EDUCATION  A.ND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  105(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "T^ere  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $183,533,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$183,533,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  which  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

SEC.  an.  ENBBGY.  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. AND  SELECTED  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  AirTHORiZATioNS.— Section  108(eKl)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(eKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987". 

(b)  CooptRATivx  DrvELOPMKirT  Program.— 
Section  108  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(f)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  used  to  finance 
cooperative  projects  among  the  United 
States.  Israel,  and  developing  countries.". 

8BC  MS.  PRIVATE  SBCTOB  REVOLVING  FUND. 

Section  108(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1984"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1987". 

SEC  M*.  PRIVATE  AND  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  CXJOPERATIVES  IN  OVEB- 
SEA9  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  NoTincATioN  Date.— Section  133(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "thirty"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ninety". 

(b)  Eabmarkino  por  PVOs.— Section  133(f) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
1984"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984. 
1988.  and  1987". 

SEC.  31*.  PROMOTION  OF  DEMOCBATIC  COOPEBA- 
nVES. 

Section  133  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  TYie  Congress  recognizes  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  role  in  social  and  economic 
development,  cooperatives  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  participate  directly  in 
democratic  decisionmaking.  Therefore,  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  shall  be  provid- 
ed to  rural  and  urban  cooperatives  which 
offer  large  numbers  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  people  In  developing  countries  an 
opportunity  to  participate  directly  in  demo- 
cratic decisionmaking.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  designed  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
self-help,  private  sector  cooperative  tech- 
niques and  practices  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  United  States.". 

SEC  111.  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  RBQUiROfXifTS.— Section  138  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  IM.  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Directly  Improving  Lives  op  the 
Poor  Majority.— The  President  shall  use 
poverty  measurement  standards,  such  as 
those  developed  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
other  appropriate  measurements  In  deter- 
mining target  populations  for  United  States 
development  assistance,  and  shall  strength- 
en United  States  efforts  to  assure  that  a 
substantial  percentage  of  development  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  directly  im- 
proves the  lives  of  the  poor  majority,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  individuals  living 
in  absolute  poverty. 

"(b)  Ensuring  That  the  Poor  Majority 
Benefit.- To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
activities  under  this  chapter  that  attempt  to 
increase  the  institutional  capabilities  of  pri- 
vate organizations  or  governments,  or  that 
attempt  to  stimulate  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research,  shall  be  designed  and  moni- 
tored to  ensure  that  the  ultimate  benefici- 
aries of  these  activities  are  the  poor  majori- 
ty.". 

(b)  AmroAL  Reports.— Section 
834(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  ".  such  assessment  to  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
grams under  chapter  1  of  part  I  directly 
benefit  the  poor  majority". 


SBC  111  HOUSING   AND  OTHEB  GtARANTY  PBO- 
GRAM8. 

(a)  Increasing  Authorized  HIO  Program 
Level.— Section  222(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,958,000,000"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,278,000,000". 

(b)  Extending  HIO  Program  AtrrnoR- 
rrr.— Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "1988"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

(c)  MiNiMTTM  Annual  HIO  Prcxsram 
Levels.— Section  222  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  total  principal  amount  of  guar- 
anties Issued  under  this  section  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  total  principal  amount  of 
such  guaranties  issued  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

(d)  Agricultural  and  Productive  Credit 
AND  Self-Help  Community  Development 
Pr(xsrams.— Section  333A(h)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

SBC  IIS.  nuDE  credit  insurance  pbogbam. 

Section  334(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
to  exceed  $300,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "except 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding 
commitments  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed  $500,000,000  of  contingent  liability 
for  loan  prlnclpial  during  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987". 

SBC  114.  disadvantaged  CHILDBEN  in  ASIA. 

(a)  Authorization  of  AoDmoNAL  Assist- 
ance—Section  241(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$2,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000,000". 

(b)  Additional  Steps  to  Help  Amerasian 
Children.— The  Congress  finds  that  Amera- 
sian children  are  currently  the  object  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  countries  in  Asia  where 
they  now  reside.  Therefore  the  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  quality 
of  life  of  these  children  and  on  what  addi- 
tional steps,  such  as  facilitating  adoptions, 
the  United  States  could  take  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  these  children. 

SEC  SI&.  minouty  set-aside 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment determines  otherwise,  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  activities  of  eco- 
nomically and  socially  disadvantaged  enter- 
prises (within  the  meaning  of  section 
133(c)(5)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977).  historical- 
ly Black  (x>lleges  and  universities,  and  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  which  are 
controlled  by  individuals  who  are  Black 
Americans.  Hispanic  Americans,  or  Native 
Americans,  or  who  are  economi(»lly  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  l33(c)(5KB)  and  (C)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1977).  Por  purposes  of  this  section, 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals shall  be  deemed  to  include  women. 

TITLE  rv— OTHER  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  PROGRAMS 

sec    Ml.    AMEBICAN    SCHOOLS    AND    HOSPITALS 
ABBOAD. 

Section  214(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 


year  1988  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (I)  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

SEC  Ml  VOLUNTABY  CONTBIBUTIONS  TO  INTEB- 
NATIONAL  OBGANIZATIONS  AND  PBO- 
GBAM8. 

Section  302(aKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(aKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  $212,454,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $212,454,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  other  Acts  for  such  pur- 
poses. Of  these  amounts— 

"(A)  $53,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$53,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  for 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund; 

"(B)  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  for 
fiscal  year  1987  may  be  contributed  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  only  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  (and  so 
reports  to  the  Congress)  that  Israel  Is  not 
being  denied  its  right  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  that  Agency;  and 

"(C)  $343,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$343,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  for  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa.". 

SEC.  MI.  PALESTINE  UBEBATION  OBGANIZA'HON. 

Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SBC.  M7.  PALES'HNE  LIBERA"nON  OBGANIZA'nON. 

"(a)  Prohibition  on  PtrnDiNC.- Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  chapter 
may  not  be  made  available  for  the  United 
States  proportionate  share  for  programs  for 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or  for 
projects  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization or  entities  associated  with  it. 

"(b)  Annual  Review.— The  Secretary  of 
State— 

"(1)  shall  review,  at  least  annually,  the 
budgets  and  accounts  of  all  Internationa]  or- 
ganizations receiving  payments  of  any  such 
funds:  and 

"(2)  shaU  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  the  amounts  of 
funds  expended  by  each  such  organization 
for  the  puiposes  described  in  subsection  (a) 
and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  United 
States  to  each  such  organization.". 

SEC  M4.  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA  PEOPLE'S  OBGANI- 
ZA'nON. 

Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC  M8.  SOUTH-WEST  AFBiCA  PEOPLE'S  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

"(a)  Limitation  on  Funding.— Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  chapter 
may  not  be  made  available  for  the  United 
States  proportionate  share  for  programs  for 
the  South-West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion, except  that  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  United  States  proportionate 
share  of  programs  for  the  South-West 
Africa  People's  Organization  if  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  -to  the  Congress  that  such 
funds  would  not  be  used  to  support  the  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  activities  of  the  South- 
West  Africa  People's  Organization. 

"(b)  Annual  Review.— The  Secretary  of 
SUte— 

"(1)  shall  review,  at  least  annually,  the 
budgets  and  accounts  of  all  international  or- 
ganizations receiving  payments  of  any  such 
funds:  and 


"(2)  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  c»m- 
mlttees  of  the  Congress  the  amounts  of 
funds  expended  by  each  such  organization 
for  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a) 
and  the  amount  <x>ntributed  by  the  United 
States  to  each  such  organization.". 

SEC  M&.  INTEBNATIONAL  DISASTEB  ASSISTANCE. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  492(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry 
out  section  491,  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

SEC  MC  ANTI-TEBBOBI8M  ASSISTANCE  PBOGBAM. 

(a)  Authorizations.— Section  575  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  S7S.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPBOPBUTION8. 

"(a)  Authorizations.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(b)  Extended  Obugational  Availabil- 
iTY.- Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

(b)  Items  on  the  Munitions  List.— Sec- 
tion S73(dK4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4KA)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  articles  on  the  United  States  Mu- 
nitions List  established  pursuant  to  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  not  be  made 
available  under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  For  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  arti- 
cles on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
may  be  made  available  under  this  chapter 
if— 

"(1)  they  are  small  arms  in  category  I  (re- 
lating to  firearms),  ammunition  in  category 
III  (relating  to  ammunition)  for  small  arms 
in  category  I.  or  articles  in  (sategory  X  (re- 
lating to  protective  personnel  equipment), 
and  they  are  directly  related  to  anti-terror- 
ism training  being  provided  under  this  chap- 
ter: 

"(11)  the  recipient  country  is  not  prohibit- 
ed by  law  from  receiving  assistance  under 
one  or  more  of  the  following  provisions: 
chapter  2  of  this  part,  chapter  5  of  this  p>art, 
or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(ill)  at  least  15  days  before  the  articles 
are  made  available  to  the  foreign  country, 
the  President  notifies  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  proposed  transfer, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  applica- 
ble to  reprograming  notifications  pursuant 
to  section  634A  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  The  value  (in  terms  of  original  acqui- 
sition cost)  of  all  equipment  and  commod- 
ities provided  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  including  articles  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (BKI)  of  this  paragraph,  may  not 
exceed  $325,000  in  fiscal  year  1986  or 
$325,000  in  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(c)  Section  573  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  may  not  be  used  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits.". 

(d)  Expiration  of  AtrtHORiTY.— Section 
577  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

SBC  M7.  COOBDINA"nON  OF  ALL  U.8.  ANTI-TKB- 
ROBISM  assistance  to  FOREIGN 
COUNTBIES. 

(a)  C<x>RDiNATioN.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  anti-terrorism  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries provided  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 
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(b)  Raporra.— Not  teter  th*n  Pebruftry  1 
each  year,  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  consul- 
taUon  with  appropriate  United  SUtes  Oov- 
emment  acencles.  shall  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  on  the 
antl-terrorlam  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  reports  may  be  pro- 
vided on  a  classified  basis  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary, and  shall  specify  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  assistance  provided. 

SBC  MS.  TRADE  KSO  DCVELOPMKNT  PKOGKAM. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  661(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes. 
S30.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1087.". 

SEC  4M.  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Section  667(aXl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  $387,000,000  for  flacal  year  1986  and 
$387,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  neces- 
sary operating  expenses  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  this  Act:  and". 

TITLE  V-rNfliilNATlONAL 
NARCXmCS  CONTROL 

aaC  Ml.   AUTBORIZATIONS  FOB  DmBNATIONAL 
NABOOnCS  OOmVOL  ASSISTANCE. 

Subsection  (aK  1 )  of  section  482  of  the  For 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Ifl  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(aXl)  To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  481.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  $50,344,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $50,344,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. '. 

SEC  Ml  DeVKLOPMKNT  AND  ILUOT  NARCOTICS 
PRODL'CnON. 

Section  126(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  under  chapter  4  of 
part  n"  Immediately  after  "this  chapter"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  may  utUize  re- 
sources for  activities  aimed  at  increasing 
awareness  of  the  effects  of  production  and 
trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics  on  source  and 
transit  countries.". 

SEC  MI.  REPORTS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  481(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  a  repwrt 
on  the  programming  and  obligation,  on  a 
calendar  basis,  of  funds  under  this  chapter 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  quarter.  The  last 
such  report  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  Include 
the  aggregate  obligations  and  expenditures 
made,  and  the  types  and  quantity  of  equip- 
ment provided,  on  a  calendar  quarter  basis, 
prior  to  end  of  that  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  each  country  and 
each  international  organization  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter.  Including  the 
cost  of  the  United  States  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  such  purposes  In  each  such 
country  and  with  each  such  international 
organization: 

"(B)  to  carry  out  each  program  conducted 
under  this  chapter  in  each  country  and  by 


eaeh  (ntematk>nal  organlaatlon.  Inciudlng 
the  cost  of  United  States  personnel  engaged 
In  carrying  out  each  such  program;  and 

"(C)  for  administrative  support  senrloes 
within  the  United  SUtes  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  Including  the  cost 
of  United  States  personnel  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  such  purposes  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  August  1  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Commltt«e  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  a  complete  and  detailed  midyear 
report  on  the  activities  and  operations  car- 
ried out  under  this  chapter  prior  to  such 
date.  Such  midyear  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  status  of  each  agree- 
ment concluded  prior  to  such  date  with 
other  countries  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.". 

SEC.  M4.  EXE»H>TION  PROM  BAM  ON  INVOLVEMRNT 
OF  U.  8.  PERSONNEL  IN  ARREST  AC- 
TIONS IN  NARCOTICS  (X>NTK>L  ET- 
PORTS  ABROAD. 

Section  481(c)  Of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  prohibit  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  from  being  present  during 
airect  ponce  arfest  kgabni  WRb  YtSlMt  Co 
narcotic  control  efforts  in  a  foreign  cnuntry 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  government  of  that  country  agree 
to  such  an  exemption.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  any  such  agreement  to 
the  Congress  before  the  agreement  takes 
effect.". 

SEC  MSw  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  mVOLVEMBNT  OP 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  ILUCIT  DRUG 
TRAPFIC 

Section  481(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Each  report  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  describe  the  Involvement,  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment in  illicit  drug  trafficking,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  direct  or  indirect  involvement  of 
such  government  (or  any  official  thereof)  In 
the  production,  processing,  or  shipment  of 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  and  other 
controlled  substances,  and 

"(B)  any  other  activities  of  such  govern- 
ment (or  any  official  thereof)  which  have 
faciliUted  illicit  drug  trafficking.". 

SEC  5M.  PROCIREMENT  OP  WEAPONS  TO  DEPEND 
AIRCRAFT  INVOLVED  IN  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL  EPP0RT8. 

Of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (relating  to  grant  military  assist- 
ance), not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  shall  be  made 
available  to  arm.  for  defensive  purposes,  air- 
craft used  in  narcotic  control  eradication  or 
interdiction  efforts.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  notified  of  the  use  of 
any  such  funds  for  that  purpose  at  least  15 
days  tn  advance  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
programming  procedures  applicable  under 
section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

SEC.  1*1.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  COST-SHARING  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CON- 
TROL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  a  foreign  country  only  If  the 
country  provides  assurances  to  the  Presi- 


dent, and  the  PresWent  is  satisfied,  that  the 
country  will  provide  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  costs  of  any  narcotics  control  program, 
project,  or  activity  for  which  such  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  provided.  The  costs  borne  by 
the  country  may  Include  'in-kind'  contribu- 
tions.". 

SEC  MS.  PROHIBITION  ON  USB  OP  PORBIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  RBIMBUB8EMBNT8 
FOR  DRUG  CIWP  ERADICATIONS. 

Chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■SBC  «8a.  PROHIBITION  ON  USB  OP  PORBIGN  AS- 
SUTANCB  FOR  RBDOURSEMKKrS 
FOR  DRUG  CROP  BRAOICATIONS.' 

"Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  reimburse  persons 
whose  illicit  dnig  crops  are  eradicated. ". 

SBC  MS.  C»NDrnON8  ON  AS8IBTANCB  TO  BOLIVIA. 

Assistance  under  cha^rter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund)  may  be  pro- 
vided to  Bonvla  for  nscal  years  1986  and 
1987  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Of  the  amount  of  asststance  allocated 
for  Bolivia  for  fiscal  year  1986— 

(A)  up  to  25  percent  may  be  provided  at 
any  time  after  the  President  certifies  to  the 

'Congress'  Chal  Ihe  "Oovemmenf  of  "BolMa 
has  enacted  legislation  which  prohibits 
more  than  two  hectares  of  coca  production 
per  family;  and 

(B)  the  remaining  76  percent  may  be  pro- 
vided at  any  time  subsequent  to  a  certifica- 
tion pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  achieved  the  eradi- 
cation targets  for  the  calendar  year  1986 
contained  In  Its  August  1983  narcotics  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  United  States. 

(2)  Of  the  amount  of  assistance  allocated 
for  Bolivia  for  fiscal  year  1987— 

(A)  up  to  50  percent  may  be  provided  at 
any  time  after  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  during  the  first  6  months  of 
calendar  year  1986  the  Government  of  Bo- 
livia achieved  at  least  half  of  the  eradica- 
tion targets  for  the  calendar  year  1986  con- 
tained in  Its  August  1983  narcotics  control 
agreements  with  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  the  remaining  50  percent  may  be  pro- 
vided at  any  time  after  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  fully  achieved  the  eradication  tar- 
gets for  the  calendar  year  1986  contained  in 
its  August  1983  narcotics  control  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States. 

SEC  tia  UPPER  HUALLAGA  VALLEY  PROJECT  IN 
PERU. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  development  assistance)  may  be 
made  available  for  the  project  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in 
the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  of  Peru  only  if 
the  Administrator  of  that  Agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  determines 
that  a  comprehensive  review  of  that  project 
has  been  completed  which  establishes  the 
effectiveness  of  that  project  In  reducing  and 
eradicating  coca  leaf  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  marketing  in  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley. 

SEC  Sll.  CONDITIONS  ON  ESP  ASSISTANCE  TO  JA- 
MAICA. 

Of  the  funds  aU(x»ted  for  Jamaica  for 
fiscal  year  1986  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
$5,000,000  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  Jamaica  has  pre- 
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pared,  presented,  and  committed  itself  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  strategy  for  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  illicit  cultivation,  pro- 
duction, processing,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  marijuana  within  a  specifically 
stated  period  of  time. 

SEC  tit  REALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  IF  CONDmONS 
NOTMBT. 

If  any  of  the  funds  described  in  sections 
509,  510,  and  511  are  not  used  for  the  coun- 
try for  which  they  were  allocated  because 
the  conditions  specified  in  those  sections  are 
not  met,  the  President  shall  reprogram 
those  funds  in  order  to  provide  additional 
assistance  to  countries  which  have  taken 
significant  steps  to  halt  Illicit  drug  produc- 
tion or  trafficking. 

SEC  iia.  CONDITIONS  ON  UNITBO  STATES  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  (X>NTROU 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  482(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (relating  to  international  narcotics 
control  assistance)  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  used  for  a  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  only  if  that  organization  in- 
cludes in  its  crop  substitution  projects  a 
plan  for  cooperation  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment forces  of  the  host  country. 

SEC  614.  NABCOnCS  CONTROL  EFFORTS  IN 
BRAZn. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  Government  of  Brazil  in 
order  to  establish  a  bilateral  narcotics  con- 
trol agreement.  Such  agreement  should 
have  as  a  goal  a  10  percent  reduction  In  illic- 
it coca  production  in  Brazil  In  calendar  year 
1986. 

SEC  616.  LATIN  AMERICAN  REGIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROL  ORGANIZA'nON. 

(a)  PKA83IUTT  STtJDY.- The  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  regional  organization 
in  Latin  America  which  would  combat  nar- 
cotics production  and  trafficking  through 
regional  information-sharing  and  a  regional 
enforcement  unit. 

(b)  RSPORT.— No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  the  advisability  of  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

SEC  61*.  GREATER  EFFORT  BY  UNITED  STATES 
ARMED  FORCES  TO  SUPPORT  NARCOT- 
ICS CONTROL  EFFORTS  ABROAD. 

No  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  why  the  United 
States  Armed  FHirces  should  not  exert  great- 
er effort  in  facUlUtlng  and  supporting  inter- 
ception of  narcotics  traffickers,  and  in  gath- 
ering narcotics-related  intelligence,  outside 
the  United  States. 

SEC  617.  (nJBAN  DRUG  TRAFFICKING. 

(a)  PiKDiwcs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  subject  of  the  flow,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  narcotic  and  psychotropic  substances 
Is  a  matter  of  great  international  impor- 
tance; 

(2)  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking  continues  to  worsen  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  world; 

(3)  the  concerns  of  the  governments  of 
many  countries  have  become  manifest  in 
several  bilateral  and  multilateral  narcotics 
control  projects; 

(4)  United  Nations  agencies  monitor  and 
apply  controls  on  the  flow  and  use  of  drugs 


and  coordinate  multilateral  efforts  to  con- 
trol production,  trafficking,  and  abuse  of 
drugs; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  (Control  funds  narcotics  projects 
throughout  the  world  and  has  been  a  vehi- 
cle since  1971  for  multilateral  implementa- 
tion of  narcotics  control  and  reduction  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board  is  charged  with  monitoring  compli- 
ance with  the  Single  c:onventlon  on  Narcot- 
ic Drugs,  1961,  and  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances,  and  Cuba  Is  a  party  to 
both  Conventions: 

(7)  the  United  Nations  (^nunission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  is  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing policies,  coordinating  activities,  supervis- 
ing the  implementation  of  international 
conventions,  and  making  recommendations 
to  govenmients  for  international  drug  con- 
trol; 

(8)  the  promotion  of  drug  abuse  and  par- 
ticipation in  drug  trafficking  Is  universally 
considered  egregious  criminal  behavior 
wherever  it  occurs,  whether  It  occurs  local- 
ly, nationally,  or  intematlonalljr, 

(9)  a  Federal  grand  Jury  of  the  United 
States  has  Indicted  four  prominent  Cuban 
officials  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  smuggle 
drugs  into  the  United  States; 

(10)  United  States  Government  officials 
have  testified  at  several  congressional  hear- 
ings that  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  facili- 
tating the  flow  of  Illicit  drugs  into  the 
United  States  in  order  to  obtain  hard  cur- 
rency, support  guerrilla/terrorist  activities, 
and  undermine  United  States  society;  and 

(11)  such  alleged  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  C^iba  would  be  injurious 
to  the  world  community  and  counter  to  the 
general  principle  of  international  law  that 
no  country  has  the  right  to  use  or  [>ermit 
the  use  of  Its  territory  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  injure  another  country  or  persons  there- 
in. 

(b)  RxcoMMKin>ED  AcnoHS.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  acting  through  the  Permanent  Repre- 
senUtlve  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  place  the  question  of  the  involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  (?uba  in  Illicit 
drug  trafficking  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  acting  through  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  request  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  consider  this  question 
as  soon  as  possible;  and 

(3)  request  other  appropriate  internation- 
al organizations  and  international  forums  to 
consider  this  question. 

(c)  Report.- The  President  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

TITLE  VI— UNITED  STATES  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM  FOB  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 
SEC  Ml.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  establish  an 
undergraduate  scholarship  program  de- 
signed to  bring  students  of  limited  financial 
means  from  developing  countries  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  study  at  United  SUtes  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

SEC     tU.     FINDINGS     AND     DECLARATIONS     OF 
POUCY. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 
(1)  it  Is  In  the  national  interest  for  the 
United  SUtes  Government  to  provide  a 
sUble  source  of  financial  support  to  give 
students  in  developing  countries  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  the  United  SUtes,  in 
order  to  improve  the  range  and  quality  of 


educational  alternatives,  increase  mutual 
understanding,  and  build  lasting  links  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  providing  scholarships  to  foreign  stu- 
dents to  study  tn  the  United  SUtes  has 
proven  over  time  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
creating  strong  bonds  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  future  leadership  of  develop- 
ing countries  and,  at  the  same  time,  assisu 
countries  substantially  In  their  development 
efforts; 

(3)  study  in  United  States  InsUtutions  by 
foreign  students  enhances  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  by  providing  strong 
English  language  skills  and  establishing  pro- 
fessional and  business  contacU; 

(4)  students  from  famUles  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  have,  in  the  past,  largely  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  In  the  United 
SUtes,  and  scholarship  programs  sponsored 
by  the  United  SUtes  have  made  no  provi- 
sion for  identifsrlng,  preparing,  or  support- 
ing such  studente  for  study  In  the  United 
SUtes: 

(5)  it  Is  essential  that  the  United  SUtes 
citizenry  develop  lU  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  developing  countries  and 
their  languages,  cultures,  and  socio-econom- 
ic composition  as  these  areas  assume  an  ever 
larger  role  in  the  world  community; 

(6)  the  number  of  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment-sponsored scholarships  for  students  In 
developing  countries  has  been  exceeded  as 
much  as  twelve  times  in  a  given  year  by  the 
number  of  scholarships  offered  by  Soviet- 
bloc  governments  to  students  In  developing 
countries,  and  this  disparity  entails  the  seri- 
ous long-run  cost  of  having  so  many  of  the 
potential  future  leaders  of  the  developing 
world  educated  in  Soviet-bloc  coimtries; 

(7)  an  undergraduate  scholarship  program 
for  students  of  limited  financial  means  from 
developing  countries  to  study  In  the  United 
SUtes  would  complement  current  assistance 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  advanced  education 
and  training  of  people  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  such  disciplines  as  are  required  for 
planning  and  implemenUtlon  of  public  and 
private  development  activities:  and 

(8)  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  has  recommended  a 
program  of  10,000  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment-sponsored scholarships  to  bring  Cen- 
tral American  students  to  the  United  SUtes, 
which  program  would  involve  careful  target- 
ing to  encourage   participation   by   young 

'  people  from  all  social  and  economic  classes, 
would  maintain  existing  admission  stand- 
ards by  providing  Intensive  English  and 
other  training,  and  would  encourage  gradu- 
ates to  return  to  their  home  countries  after 
completing  their  education. 

SBC  ML  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  lit  Gekkeal.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency,  shall  provide  scholarships  (includ- 
ing partial  assistance)  for  undergraduate 
study  at  United  SUtes  Institutions  of  higher 
education  by  citizens  and  nationals  of  devel- 
oping countries  who  have  completed  their 
secondary  education  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
the  United  SUtes  due  to  financial  limiU- 
tions. 

(b)  Form  or  Scholahshtp:  PoRcrvnress  or 
LoAH  Rkpaymkht.— Scholarships  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  in  the  form  of  granU 
and  loans.  To  en(x>urage  students  to  use 
their  training  In  their  countries  of  origin, 
half  of  each  payment  to  a  student  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  with  repayment  to  be 
forgiven  upon  the  student's  prompt  return 
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to  his  or  her  country  of  origin  for  a  period 
which  is  at  least  one  year  longer  than  the 
period  spent  studying  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  CoNsutTATioH.— Before  allocating  any 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  UUe.  the  President  shall  consult  with 
United  States  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, educational  exchange  organizations. 
United  States  missions  in  developing  coun- 
tries, and  the  governments  of  participating 
countries  on  how  to  implement  the  guide- 
lines specified  in  section  604. 

(d)  DsnMmoit.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  as  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1301(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  «M.  GUIDELINES. 

The  scholarship  program  under  this  title 
shall  t>e  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
following  guidelines: 

(1)  Consistent  with  section  112(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  all  programs  created  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  nonpolitical  and  bal- 
anced, and  shaU  be  administered  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  standards  of  academic  in- 
tegrity. 

(2)  United  States  missions  shall  design 
ways  to  identify  promising  students  who  are 
in  secondary  educational  institutions,  or 
who  have  completed  their  secondary  educa- 
tion, for  study  in  the  United  States.  In  car- 
rying out  this  paragraph,  the  United  States 
Eoission  in  a  country  shall  consult  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff  assigned  to 
that  country  and  with  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  with  a  proven  record  of  pro- 
viding development  assistance  to  developing 
countries. 

(3)  United  States  missions  shaU  develop 
and  strictly  implement  specific  economic 
need  criteria.  Scholarships  under  this  title 
may  only  be  provided  to  students  who  meet 
the  economic  need  criteria. 

(4)  The  program  shall  utilize  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  participants  in 
the  programs  acquire  necessary  skills  in 
English  and  other  appropriate  education 
training. 

(5)  Each  participant  from  a  developing 
country  shall  t>e  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic and  leadership  potential  and  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  development 
needs  of  such  country.  Such  needs  shall  be 
determined  by  each  United  States  mission 
in  consultation  with  the  government  of  the» 
respective  country.  Scholarship  opportuni- 
ties shall  emphasize  fields  that  are  critical 
to  the  development  of  the  participant's 
country,  including  agriculture,  civil  engi- 
neering, communications,  social  science, 
education,  public  and  business  administra- 
tion, health,  nutrition,  environmental  stud- 
ies, population  and  family  planning,  and 
energy. 

(6)  The  program  shall  be  flexible  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  different  training  and 
educational  opportunities  offered  by  univer- 
sities, postsecondary  vocational  training 
schools,  and  community  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 

(7)  The  program  shall  be  flexible  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  years  of  undergradu- 
ate education  financed  but  in  no  case  shall 
students  t>e  brought  to  the  United  States 
for  a  period  less  than  jne  year. 

(8)  Adequate  allowance  shall  t>e  made  in 
the  scholarship  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  related  educational  material  relevant  to 
the  program  of  st'-dy. 

(9)  Further  allowance  shall  be  made  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  profes- 


sional, academic,  and  cultural  enrichment 
for  scholarship  recipients. 

(10)  The  program  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  offer  equal  opportunities 
for  both  male  and  female  students  to  study 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC    M6.    ALTHOIUTY    TO    ENTER    INTO    AGREE- 
MENTS. 

The  President  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  agreements 
may  provide  for  the  creation  or  continu- 
ation of  binational  or  multinational  educa- 
tional and  cultural  foundations  and  commis- 
sions for  the  purposes  of  administering  pro- 
grams under  this  title. 

SEC    MS.    POUCir    RBGAROtNG    OTHER    INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  AID-PuiTDCS  Programs.— The  Congress 
urges  the  administrator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  in  im- 
plementing programs  authorized  under  that 
part,  to  increase  assistance  for  undergradu- 
ate scholarships  for  students  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  from  developing  countries  to 
study  in  the  United  States  at  United  SUtes 
institutions  of  higher  education.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  scholar- 
ship assistance  shall  be  furnished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  contained  in  sec- 
tion 604  of  this  tlUe. 

(b)  U8IA-F^nn>n>  Postorasuats  Study  nt 
TRK  Unites  States.— The  Congress  urges 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  expand  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents of  limited  financial  means  from  devel- 
oping countries  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance for  postgraduate  study  at  United 
States  institution  of  higher  education. 

(c)  Study  by  Americans  in  Developing 
Countries.— The  Congress  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  Americans 
from  all  economic  classes  to  study  in  devel- 
oping countries. 

SEC.  M7.  ESTABUSHMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP 
COIINSELING  SERVICES. 

(a)  CotTNSELiNG  Services  Abroad.— For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  foreign  students  in 
choosing  fields  of  study,  selecting  appropri- 
ate institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
preparing  for  their  stay  in  the  United 
States,  the  President  may  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  counseling  and  orientation 
services  abroad. 

(b)  Counselimg  Services  in  the  United 
States.- For  the  purposes  of  assisting  for- 
eign students  in  making  the  best  use  of 
their  opportunities  while  attending  United 
States  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
assisting  such  students  in  directing  their  tal- 
ents and  initiative  into  channels  which  will 
make  them  more  effective  leaders  upon 
return  to  their  native  lands,  the  President 
may  make  suitable  arrangements  (by  con- 
tract or  otherwise)  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  counseling 
services  at  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  attended  by  for- 
eign students. 

SEC  MS.  BOARD  OP  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  shall 
advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  scholarship  program  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  title,  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  section  604. 
The  President  may  provide  for  such  addi- 
tional secretarial  and  staff  assistance  for 
the  Board  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

SEC  tM.  GENERAL  AirTHORITIES.  ^ 

(a)  Pttbuc  and  Private  Sector  Contribu- 
tions.—The  public  and  private  sectors  in 


the  United  States  and  in  the  developing 
countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  scholarship  program  fi- 
nanced under  this  title. 

(b)  Utilization  or  Returning  Program 
Participants.- The  President  shall  seek  to 
engage  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  de- 
veloping countries  in  programs  to  maximize 
the  utilization  of  recipients  of  scholarships 
under  this  title  upon  their  return  to  their 
own  countries. 

(c)  Promotion  Abroad  op  Scholarship 
Program.- The  President  may  provide  for 
publicity  and  promotion  abroad  of  the 
scholarship  program  provided  for  in  this 
tiUe. 

(d)  Increasing  United  States  Under- 
standing or  Developing  Countries.- The 
President  shall  encourage  United  States  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  which  are  at- 
tended by  students  from  developing  c»un- 
trles  who  receive  scholarships  under  this 
title,  to  provide  opportunities  for  United 
States  citizens  attending  those  institutions 
to  develop  their  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  developing  countries,  and  the  lan- 
guages and  cultures  of  those  countries,  rep- 
resented by  those  foreign  studenU. 

(•)  Oram  AcnvmBS  to  Promote  Im- 
proved Understanding.— Funds  allocated  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  or 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  pajt  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  for  scholarships  In  accordance  with 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  enhance  the 
educational  training  and  capabilities  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
and  to  promote  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribt>ean  through  programs  of  co- 
operation, study,  training,  and  research. 
Such  funds  may  be  used  for  program  and 
administrative  costs  for  institutions  carry- 
ing out  such  programs. 

SEC  (It.  ENGUSH  TEACHING,  TEXTBOOKS,  AND 
OTHER  TEACHING  MATERIALS. 

Wherever  adequate  facilities  or  materials 
are  not  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  604  in  the  par- 
ticipant's country  and  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  best 
served  by  providing  the  preliminary  training 
in  the  participant's  country,  the  President 
may  (by  purchase,  contract,  or  other  appro- 
priate means)  provide  the  necessary  materi- 
als and  instructors  to  achieve  such  purpose. 

SEC  «11.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

Not  later  thah  February  1  each  year,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  activities  carried  on  tmd  ex- 
penditures made  pursuant  to  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SEC  (12.  rUNIMNG  OP  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  FY  1M4 

AND  FY  ltS7. 

(a)  Central  American  Undergraduate 
Scholarship  Program.— The  undergraduate 
scholarship  program  financed  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  for  students 
from  Central  America  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  Scholarships  por  Students  From 
Other  Developing  Countries.- Any  funds 
appropriated  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  fiscal 
year  1987  for  any  purpose  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  for  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams under  section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Mutual 
Ekluc^tlonal  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  title 
with  respect  to  students  from  developing 
countries  outside  Central  America. 


sec     (II.     COMPUANCE     with     CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT. 

Any  authority  provided  by  this  title  to 
enter  Into  contracts  shall  be  effective  only— 

(1)  to  the  extent  that  the  budget  author- 
ity for  the  obligation  to  make  outlays, 
which  is  created  by  the  contract,  has  been 
provided  in  advance  by  an  appropriation 
Act;  or 

(2)  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  VII— LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

SEC   7(1.   STATEMENTS   OF   POUCY   CONCERNING 
CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  building  of  democracy,  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  the  Improvement  of  living 
conditions,  and  the  application  of  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  in  Central  America  are  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  community  of  American  States;  and 

(3)  the  interrelated  issues  of  social  and 
human  progress,  economic  growth,  political 
reform,  and  regional  seciirity  must  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  to  assure  a  democratic  and 
economically  and  politically  secure  Central 
America. 

(b)  Primary  Role  op  the  People  and  Qov- 
ernmknts  op  Central  America.— The 
achievement  of  democracy,  respect  for 
human  rights,  peace,  and  equitable  econom- 
ic growth  depencjis  primarily  on  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  human  and  economic  resources 
of  the  people  and  governments  of  Central 
America. 

(c)  United  States  Policy.- The  Congress 
recognizes  that  the  United  States  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  such  peaceful 
and  democratic  development  through  a  con- 
sistent and  coherent  policy  which  includes  a 
long-term  commitment  of  assistance.  This 
policy  should  be  designed  to  support  active- 

ly- 

(1)  democracy  and  political  reform.  Includ- 
ing opening  the  political  process  to  all  mem- 
bers of  society; 

(2)  full  observance  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  including  free  elec- 
tions, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  the  elimination  of  all  human 
rights  abuses; 

(3)  leadership  development,  including 
training  and  educational  programs  to  im- 
prove public  administration  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice; 

(4)  land  reform,  reform  in  tax  systems,  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual initiative,  creation  of  favorable  in- 
vestment climates,  curbing  corruption 
where  it  exists,  and  spurring  balanced  trade; 

(5)  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  an  effective  Judicial  system;  and 

(6)  the  termination  of  extremist  violence 
by  both  the  left  and  the  right,  as  well  as  vig- 
orous action  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of 
crimes  and  the  prosecution  to  the  extent 
possible  of  past  offenders. 

This  policy  should  also  promote  equitable 
economic  growth  and  development,  includ- 
ing controlling  the  flight  of  capital  and  the 
effective  use  of  foreign  assistance  and  ad- 
hering to  approved  programs  for  economic 
stabilization  and  fiscal  responsibility.  Final- 
ly, this  policy  should  foster  dialogue  and  ne- 
gotiations (A)  to  achieve  peace  based  upon 
the  objectives  of  democratization,  reduction 
of  armament,  an  end  to  subversion,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  military  forces  and 
advisers,  and  (B)  to  provide  a  security  shield 
against  violence  and  intimidation. 

(d)  United  States  Assistance  Programs.— 
The  Congress  finds,  therefore,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  are  willing  to 


sustain  and  expand  a  program  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  in  Central  America 
if  the  recipient  countries  can  demonstrate 
progress  toward  and  a  commitment  to  these 
goals. 

(e)  Peace  Process  in  Central  America.— 
The  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  supports  the  Initiatives  takm 
by  the  Contadora  group  and  the  resulting 
Document  of  Objectives  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  CosU  Rica.  E3  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  and  whicUi 
sets  forth  a  framework  for  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  and  tur- 
moil in  the  region; 

(2)  finds  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  such  assistants  and  support  as  may 
be  appropriate  in  helping  to  reach  compre- 
hensive and  verifiable  final  agreements, 
based  on  the  Document  of  Objectives,  which 
will  ensure  peaceful  and  enduring  solutions 
to  the  Central  American  conflicts; 

(3)  strongly  supports  national  reconcUia- 
tion  in  Nicaragua  and  the  creation  of  a 
framework  for  negotiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  Nicaraguan  conflict;  and 

(4)  finds  that  the  United  SUtes  should,  in 
assisting  efforts  to  reach  comprehensive  and 
verifiable  final  agreements  based  on  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives,  encour- 
age the  (jrovemment  of  Nicaragua  to  pursue 
a  dialogue  with  the  armed  opposition  forces 
and  their  political  represenUtlves  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  an  equitable  political 
settlement  of  the  conflict,  including  free 
and  fair  elections. 

sec  7(2.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EL  SALVADOR. 

(a)  Presidential  Reports.- The  President 
may  provide  military  assistance  for  El  Sal- 
vador In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  if  he 
reports  to  the  Congress  the  extent  to  which: 

(1)  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  will- 
ing to  pursue  a  dialogue  with  the  armed  op- 
position forces  and  their  political  represent- 
atives for  the  purposes  of  achieving  an  equi- 
Uble  political  settlement  of  the  conflict,  in- 
cluding free  and  fair  elections. 

(2)  The  elected  civilian  government  is  In 
control  of  the  Salvadoran  military  and  secu- 
rity forces,  and  those  forces  are  complying 
with  applicable  rules  of  international  law 
and  with  Presidential  directives  pertaining 
to  the  protection  of  civilians  during  combat 
operations,  including  Presidential  directive 
C-111-03-984  (relating  to  aerial  fire  support). 

(3)  The  (jovemment  of  El  Salvador  made 
demonstrated  progress  during  the  preceding 
6  months  in  ending  the  activities  of  the 
death  squads. 

(4)  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  made 
demonstrated  progress  during  the  preceding 
6  months  in  esUblishing  an  effective  Judi- 
cial system.  Among  the  criteria  the  Presi- 
dent shall  use  in  making  this  determination 
are— 

(A)  whether  the  commission  proposed  by 
the  President  of  El  Salvador  to  investigate 
human  rights  cases  has  been  esUblisbed. 
funded,  and  given  sufficient  investigative 
powers,  and  whether  the  evidence  that  com- 
mission collects  may  be  used  in  the  Salva- 
doran Judicial  process;  and 

(B)  whether  that  commission  has  issued  a 
comprehensive  report  with  regard  to  its  in- 
vestigation of  all  Americans  murdered  in  El 
Salvador. 

(5)  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  made 
demonstrated  progress  during  the  preceding 
6  months  in  implementing  the  land  reform 
program. 

(b)  Reporting  Dates.— The  first  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submit- 
ted on  or  after  October  1,  1985,  the  second 
on  or  after  April  1.  1986.  the  third  on  or 


after  October  1,  1986,  and  the  fourth  on  or 
after  April  1.  1987.  The  reporting  r  ire- 
ments  pursuant  to  sulxection  (a)  supersede 
the  reporting  requirements  with  respect  to 
El  Salvador  contained  in  the  last  proviso  in 
the  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Military 
Assistance  "  in  Public  Law  98-332. 

(c)  Allocations  op  Military  Assist- 
ance.—Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  military 
assistance  allocated  for  El  Salvador— 

(1)  half  for  fiscal  year  1986  may  be  provid- 
ed only  after  the  first  report  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

(2)  the  other  half  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
may  be  provided  only  after  the  second  such 
report; 

(3)  half  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  provid- 
ed only  after  the  third  such  report;  and 

(4)  the  other  half  for  fiscal  year  1987  vaay 
be  provided  only  after  the  fourth  such 
report. 

(d)  Provision  op  Assutancb  in  an  Embr- 
GENcrr.— Notwitlistanding  subsection  (c),  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  certified  by  the 
President,  funds  for  military  assistance  for 
El  Salvador  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal 
year  1986  or  19C7  may  be  provided  in  the 
first  half  of  that  fiscal  year  only  if  the  Con- 
gress is  notified  at  least  15  days  in  advance 
of  the  proposed  obligation  of  such  funds. 

(e)  AntCBAPT  FOR  Aerial  Warpare.— 

(1)  Notification  to  the  congress.— The 
authorities  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  may  not  be  used  to  make  available 
to  EI  Salvador  any  helicopters  or  other  air- 
craft, and  licenses  may  not  be  issued  under 
section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
for  the  export  to  El  Salvador  of  any  siich 
aircraft,  unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  are  notified  at  least  15  days  in  ad- 
vance in  accordance  with  the  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  reprogramming  notifications 
under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

(3)  Effective  date.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  remain  in  effect  untU  October 
1,  1987. 

(f )  E>x>NOMic  Support  Assistance.— 

(1)  Central  reserve  bank  reporks.— 
Before  disbursing  any  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  balance-of-payments  support,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Central  Re- 
serve Bank  of  El  Salvador  has  implemented 
or  has  taken  appropriate  steps  toward  im- 
plementing the  major  recommendations 
which  are  contained  in  the  study  entitled 
"Foreign  Exchange:  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment within  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El 
Salvador",  relating  to  management,  alloca- 
tion, and  controls  on  the  use  of  official  for- 
eign exchange. 

(2)  Balance-op-patments  sttpport.— Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  to  carry  out  chapter  4 
of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  which  are  provided  to  El  Salvador  for 
balance-of-payments  support — 

(A)  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  essential  for  productive  eco- 
nomic activity  and  development,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  and  priority  on  the  import 
needs  of  agrarian  reform  and  the  agricultur- 
al sector  and 

(B)  shall  be  maintained  in  a  separate  ac- 
count in  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El 
Salvador  and  not  commingled  with  any 
other  funds. 
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Thoae  funds  tnAy  b«  obUg»ted  and  expended 

notwithstanding  provisions  of  law  which  are 
tnconalatent  with  th«  cash  transfer  natiire 
of  the  aMlstance  or  which  ar«  referenced  In 
the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  accompanying 
House  Joint  Resolution  MS  of  the  98th  Con- 
greas  (Houae  Report  98-1159). 

(3)  SrcciAt  AOCOUHT  roa  local  ctnutxn- 
cm.— All  local  currencies  generated  with 
the  funds  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  deposited  In  accordance  with  section  809 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  In  a 
special  account  established  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  El  Salvador.  Thoae  local  currendea 
ahall  be  used  for  projects  assisting  agrarian 
reform  and  the  a^cultural  sector  (and  par- 
ticular emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  projects 
for  these  purposes):  Judicial  reform:  employ- 
ment generation:  health,  education,  and 
other  social  services;  Infrastructure  repair: 
and  credits  and  other  support  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  (principally  for  small  and 
medium  slsed  businesses). 

(g)  SusPXifsioH  or  AssisTiUfcs  rr  a  Mcu- 
TAKT  CotTT  Occuas.— Ail  ssslstaDce  author- 
ised by  this  Act  which  Is  aUocated  for  El 
Salvador  shall  be  suspended  If  the  elected 
President  of  that  country  Is  deposed  by  mili- 
tary coup  or  decree. 

(h)  DiFUi iTioiia. —For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "military  assistance"  means 
any  assistance  under  chapter  3  (relating  to 
grant  military  assistance)  or  chapter  5  (re- 
lating to  international  military  education 
and  training)  of  part  U  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  or  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing): 

(2)  the  term  "agrarian  reform"  means 
projects  assisting  or  enhancing  the  abilities 
of  agencies,  cooperatives,  and  farms  to  Im- 
plement land  reform  decrees  in  El  Salvador, 
notwithstanding  section  630<g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1981:  and 

(3)  the  term  'Judicial  reform"  means 
projects  assisting  or  enhancing  the  abilities 
of  agencies  of  the  Salvadoran  Oovemment 
to  Investigate  and  prosecute  politically  moti- 
vated violence. 

nc  in.  ASSIST ANCK  rOI  Gl'ATUIAlJi. 

(a)  CoHvmoHS  on  Miljtajit  Assistamcs 
AITS  Salxb.— For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987. 
assistance  may  be  provided  for  Ouatemala 
under  chapter  3  (relating  to  grant  military 
assistance)  or  chapter  5  (relating  to  Interna- 
tional military  education  and  training)  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
and  sales  may  be  made  and  financing  may 
be  provided  for  Ouatemala  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  ( relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary sales)  only  If  the  President  makes  the 
following  certifications  to  the  Congress: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1988.  an  elected  civilian 
government  is  in  power  in  Ouatemala  and 
has  submitted  a  formal  written  re<]uest  to 
the  United  States  for  the  assistance,  sales, 
or  financing  to  be  provided. 

(2)  For  both  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  Oovemment  of  Ouatemala 
made  demonstrated  progress  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  (A)  In  achieving  control  over  its 
military  and  security  forces,  and  (B)  toward 
eliminating  kidnappings  and  disappear- 
ances, forced  recruitment  Into  the  dvU  de- 
fense patrols,  and  other  abuses  by  such 
forces  of  IntemAtlonaDy  recognised  human 
rights. 

(b)  CoRTiiruATioif  or  IMET  Pkogkams 
Upom  Elktiom.— Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (a),  up  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  al- 
located for  Ouatemala  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  assistance  under  chapter  S  of  part  II  of 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  may  be 
provided,  upon  the  election  of  a  civilian  gor- 
emment  in  Ouatemala,  for  the  continuation 
of  existing  programs  under  that  chapter. 

(c)  CoMmucnoii  Eaoinfnrr  Ajn>  Mobils 
Mkdical  FACiLims  ajto  Rxlatb)  T^baiii- 
IXG.— If  the  conditions  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  met,  Ouatemala  may  be  provid- 
ed with  the  following  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1987  (In  addition  to  such  other  assist- 
ance, sales,  or  financing  as  may  be  provided 
for  Guatemala): 

(1)  Sales  of  construction  equipment  and 
mobile  medical  facilities  to  assist  in  develop- 
ment programs  that  wUl  directly  assist  the 
poor  In  Guatemala. 

(3)  Sales  of  training,  to  be  provided  out- 
side of  Guatemala,  which  is  related  to  the 
sales  described  In  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  A  total  for  both  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1987  of  no  more  than  $10,000,000  In  credits 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  for 
sales  described  In  paragraphs  ( 1  >  and  (2). 
Such  sales  and  credits  shall  be  provided 
only  to  enable  the  military  forces  of  Guate- 
mala to  obtain  equipment  and  training  for 
clvUlan  engineering  and  construction 
projects  and  mobile  medical  teams,  which 
would  not  be  used  in  the  rural  resettlement 
program. 

<d)  PaoHiBmoH  on  FnunsHmG  Wsat- 
oiis.— Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  title  I  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  for  the 
procurement  by  Ouatemala  of  any  weapons 
or  ammunition. 

(e)  SusPKifsioR  or  Assistako  rr  a  llnj- 
TAJiT  Cour  Occniu.— All  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  Act  which  is  allocated  for  Gua- 
temala shall  be  suspended  if  the  elected  ci- 
vilian government  of  that  country  is  de- 
posed by  military  coup  or  decree. 

(f)  RintAL  RssiTTLXifXRT  Pkogram.— Assist- 
ance provided  for  Ouatemala  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988  and  fiscal  year  1987  under  chapter 
I  of  part  I  (relating  to  development  anlst- 
ance)  or  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1981— 

(1)  may  not  be  provided  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Ouatemala  for  use  In  Its  rural  reset- 
tlement program:  and 

(2)  shall  be  provided  through  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

(g)  UrvrrATioH  roa  ICRC  To  Visit  Ooat»- 
MALA.— The  Congress  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  the  Government  of  Ouatemala 
to  allow  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross— 

(1)  to  conduct  an  unimpeded  visit  to  Oua- 
temala in  order  to  Investigate  humanitarian 
needs  in  that  country,  and 

(2)  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  iU 
providing  humanitarian  services  in  that 
country. 

(h)  RiLATIOllS  BKTWXm  BiLIXZ  AJfD  OUA- 

TntALA.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  use  Its  good  offices 
and  Influence  to  encourage  the  Oovemment 
of  Ouatemala  to  recognize  the  Independ- 
ence of  Belize  and  to  enter  Into  a  mutual 
nonaggresslon  treaty  with  Belize. 

8XC  704.  PSOHIBITION  RXLAn.NG  TO  MnJTAKY  OR 
PASAMIUTAIIY  OPKRAT10M8  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua  by  any 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  Individ- 
ual. 

8EC.  TSt.  RXrt'GKU  IN  HONDURAS. 

Funds  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


for  "IClgraUon  and  Refugee  Assistance"  by 
the  Department  of  State  Authorisation  Act. 
Fiscal  Tears  1988  and  1987- 

( 1 )  which  are  to  be  used  for  refugee  sssist- 
ance  or  other  assistance  for  Nlcaraguan 
Indian  refugees  in  Honduras,  shall  be  chan- 
neUed  through  the  United  NaUcms  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migra- 
tion, or  other  established  and  recognized 
international  refugee  relief  organisations; 
and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  facilitate  the  invol- 
untary repatriation  of  Salvadoran  refugees 
who  are  in  Honduras. 

To  ensure  compliance  with  paragraph  (2), 
any  such  funds  used  to  assist  in  the  repatri- 
ation of  Salvadoran  refugees  in  Honduras 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  voluntary 
repatriation  activities  which  are  adminis- 
tered or  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migra- 
tion, or  other  established  and  recognized 
international  refugee  relief  organizations. 

SBC  TM.  PROMOTING  TBI  DEVELOPIBNT  OP  THE 
HAITIAN  PBOPLK  AND  PROVIDING 
POR  ORDERLY  EMIGRATION  PROM 
HAfn. 

(a)  Use  or  PVOs.- To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  assistance  for  Haiti 
under  chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating  to  devel- 
opment assistance)  and  under  chapter  4  of 
part  n  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
should  be  provided  through  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations. 

(b)  CoiTDrnoNS  on  Assistance.— Funds 
available  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I 
(relating  to  development  assistance),  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund),  or  chapter  S  of  part  II  (relat- 
ing to  international  military  education  and 
training)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  may  be  obligated  for  Haiti  only  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  Government 
of  HaiU- 

(1)  is  continuing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  In  halting  Illegal  emigration 
to  the  United  SUtes  from  Haiti: 

(2)  is  cooperating  fuUy  in  implementing 
United  States  development,  food,  and  other 
economic  assistance  programs  In  Haiti  (in- 
cluding programs  for  prior  fiscal  years):  and 

(3)  is  making  progress  toward  improving 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Haiti  and 
progress  toward  implementing  political  re- 
forms which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  In  Haiti,  such  as 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  politi- 
cal parties,  free  elections,  free  labor  unions, 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

(c)  Reports  to  trx  Congress.— Not  later 
than  8  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  each  6  months  thereaf- 
ter through  fiscal  year  1987,  the  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Haiti  are  consistent  with  each  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  Assistance  in  Halting  Illegal  Emi- 
gration PKOM  Haiti.— Notwithstanding  the 
limitations  of  section  880  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  (relating  to  police  train- 
ing), funds  made  available  under  such  Act 
may  be  used  for  programs  with  Haiti,  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  prevailing  United 
States  refugee  policies,  to  assist  in  halting 
significant  Illegal  emigration  from  Haiti  to 
the  United  SUtes. 
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(e)  Limitation  on  MAP  and  FMS  Financ- 
INO.— Assistance  may  not  be  provided  for 
Haiti  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  fiscal  year  1987 
under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
AssUtance  Act  of  1981  (relating  to  grant 
military  assistance)  or  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing),  except  for  necessary 
transportation,  maintenance,  communica- 
tions, and  related  articles  and  services  to 
enable  the  continuation  of  migrant  and  nar- 
cotics interdiction  operations. 

(f)  Funding  for  Literacy  Programs.— Of 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the 
economic  support  fund)  which  are  aUocated 
for  Haiti,  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  literacy  programs  In  Haiti. 

SEC  7t7.  CONDmONS  ON   MILITARY   ASSISTANCE 
POR  PARAGUAY. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
assistance  for  Paraguay  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  Congress  the  following; 

( 1 )  The  Government  of  Paraguay  Is  coop- 
erating with  other  governments  to  deter- 
mine the  whereabouts  of  Nazi  criminal 
Doctor  Joseph  Mengele  and  bring  him  to 
justice. 

(2)  The  Oovemment  of  Paraguay  has 
made  demonstrated  progress  in  ending  the 
practice  of  torture  and  abuse  of  individuals 
held  in  detention  by  IU  military  and  securi- 
ty forces  and  has  instituted  procedures  to 
ensure  that  those  arrested  are  promptly 
charged  and  brought  to  trial. 

SEC  TiS.  ASSISTANCE  POR  PERU. 

(a)  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Consi- 
TiONS.— Upon  obligating  any  funds  for  as- 
sistance for  Peru  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
fiscal  year  1987  under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (felating 
to  grant  military  assistance)  or  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (relating  to  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing),  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Peru  has  taken  to— 

(1)  curtail  killings,  torture,  and  "disap- 
pearances" of  civilian  noncombatants  by  the 
the  military  and  security  forces  of  Peru; 

(2)  strengthen  the  sbUlty  of  the  Judiciary 
to  Investigate  such  killings,  torture,  and  dis- 
appearances: 

(3)  comply  with  established  procedures  to 
ensure  that  arresU  and  detentions  by  the 
military  and  security  forces  of  Peru  are  im- 
mediately acluiowledged;  and 

(4)  account  for  "disappeared  persons"  in 

(b)  Human  Rights  Training  in  IMET 
Programs.- Respect  for  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  shall  be  an  important 
comi>onent  of  the  training  provided  for 
Peru  under  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1981  (relating  to 
international  military  education  and  train- 
ing) for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(c)  Sthenothenino  the  Peruvian  Judicial 
Ststem.— Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the  economic  sup- 
port fund),  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shaU  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  Judicial  system  in 
Peru  under  section  534  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  (relating  to  administra- 
tion of  Justice). 

SEC  7M.  INTKR-AMERICAN  POUNDATION. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  40l(8K2)  of 
the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1989    is 


amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $12,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.". 

SEC  7ia  COMPREHENSIVE  REPORTS  ON  ASSIST- 
ANCE POR  LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN. 

(a)  Requirement  por  Comprehensive  Ac- 
couNTiNc  or  Assistance.- In  the  annual  re- 
ports required  by  section  834  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981.  the  President  shall 
provide  to  the  Congress  a  full,  complete, 
and  detaUed  accounting  of  all  assistance 
provided  during  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1987  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(b)  INPORMATION    TO     BE    INCLUDED.— The 

report  provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  for  each  fiscal  year,  among 
other  things,  the  following  with  respect  to 
each  authorization  account: 

(1)  The  specific  projects  and  other  activi- 
ties carried  out  in  each  country. 

(2)  The  number  of  persons  from  each 
country  who  were  provided  with  training, 
and  the  types  of  training  provided. 

(3)  The  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices provided  for  each  country. 

(4)  The  types  of  goods  and  commodities 
provided  to  each  country  for  economic  sUbi- 
lization  purposes  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (relat- 
ing to  the  economic  support  fund),  and  a 
copy  of  each  agreement  for  the  furnishing 
of  any  assistance  under  that  chapter. 

(5)  The  amounts  of  local  currency  gener- 
ated by  United  States  assistance  to  each 
country,  the  uses  of  those  currencies,  and 
the  total  amount  of  those  currency  still 
available  for  use  as  of  the  time  of  the 
report. 

(8)  A  report  on  any  tranfers  or  reprogram- 
mlngs  of  funds,  and  a  description  of  how 
tranferred  or  reprogrammed  funds  modified 
the  amounts  requested  for  each  account. 

(7)  A  report  on  the  funds  which  have  been 
obligated  but  remain  unexpended  for  each 
country  in  each  account. 

(8)  An  analysis  of  the  amount  of  funds 
and  programs  provided  through  nongovern- 
mental as  contrasted  to  governmental  chan- 
nels. 

SEC   711.   ASSISTANCE   POR   LAW    ENPORCEMENT 
AGENCIES. 

Section  680  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  which  has  a  long-stand- 
ing democratic  tradition,  does  not  have 
standing  armed  forcses,  and  does  not  engage 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights.". 

SEC  712.  USE  OP  PRIVATE  AND  VOLUNTARY  ORGA- 
NIZATIONa 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  as- 
sistance under  chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating 
to  development  assistance)  and  chapter  4  of 
part  n  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
for  countries  In  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean should  be  provided  through  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  which  have  a 
proven  record  of  development  assistance  ef- 
forts overseas. 

SEC  711.  ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE. 

Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the  economic 
support  fund),  as  amended  by  title  U  of  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"SBC  ax.  ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSHCE. 

"(a)  AUTHORIZATION  OP  ASSISTANCE.— The 
President  may  fumish  assistance  under  this 
chapter  to  countries  and  organizations.  In- 
cluding national  and  regional  institutions, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  countries  in  lAtin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

"(b)  Limitations  on  Types  or  Assist- 
ance.—Assistance  under  this  section  may 
only  include— 

"(1)  support  for  spedalized  professional 
training,  scholarships,  and  exchanges  for 
continuing  legal  education: 

"(2)  programs  to  enhance  prosecutorial 
and  Judicial  capabOities  and  protection  for 
partidpanU  in  Judicial  cases; 

"(3)  notwithstanding  section  880  of  this 
Act,  programs  to  enhance  Investigative  ca- 
pabillUes.  conducted  under  judicial  or  pros- 
ecutorial control; 

"(4)  strengthening  professional  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  promote  services  to  mem- 
bers and  the  role  of  the  bar  in  judicial  selec- 
tion, enforcement  of  ethical  standards,  and 
legal  reform; 

"(5)  increasing  the  availability  of  legal 
materials  and  publications; 

"(8)  seminars,  conferences,  and  training 
and  educational  programs  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  and  to  strengthen 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights:  and 

"(7)  revision  and  modernisation  of  legal 
codes  and  procedures. 

"(c)  Amounts  Atailablb  por  Assistance.- 
Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  this  section,  in  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise available  for  such  purposes. 

"(d)  Notipication  to  Congress.— Funds 
may  not  be  obligated  for  assistance  under 
this  section  unless  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repres«itatlveB 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  are  notified  of  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  proposed  assistance  at  least  15 
days  in  advance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  reprogrammingB  pur- 
suant to  section  634A  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Expiration  op  AuTHoarriES.— The  au- 
thority of  this  secUon  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.". 

SEC  714.  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  OR- 
GANIZATION. 

(a)  FiHDnros.— The  Congress  finds  that 
participation  by  Central  American  countries 
in  an  effective  forum  for  dialogue  on,  and 
the  continuous  review  and  advancement  of. 
Central  America's  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  would  foster  cooperation 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Central 
American  countries. 

(b)  Establishment  op  CADO.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  establish  a  Central  American  Develop- 
ment Organization  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "OrganlEatlon"):  and 

(2)  the  esUblishment  of  the  Organization 
should  be  based  upon  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

(A)  PartlclpaUon  in  the  Organization 
should  be  open  to  the  United  SUtes,  other 
donors,  and  those  Central  American  coun- 
tries that  commit  themselves  to.  among 
other  things,  respecting  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  buUdlng  democracy, 
and  encouraging  equitable  economic  growth 
through  policy  reforms. 
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(B)  The  Or«anlz«Uon  shouJd  be  ctruc- 
tured  to  Include  repreaenUtlves  from  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  including 
repreaentatives  from  the  labor.  MTlculture. 
and  business  communities. 

(C)  The  Organization  should  meet  periodi- 
cally to  carry  out  the  functions  described  in 
subparacraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  this  para- 
■raph  and  should  be  supported  by  a  limited 
professional  secretariat. 

(D)  The  Organization  should  make  recom- 
mendations affectlnc  Central  American 
countries  on  such  matters  as— 

(i)  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment objectives,  IncJudlnc  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  pluralism  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  Intematlonaliy  recognised 
himian  rights; 

(ii)  mobillsat*on  of  resources  and  external 
assistance  needi>:  and 

(111)  reform  of  economic  policies  and  struc- 
tures. 

<E>  The  Organisation  should  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  m<Hiltorlng  country  performance 
on  the  reootnmendatlons  Issued  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph and  for  evaluating  progress  towards 
meeting  such  country  objectives. 

(F)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  United  States  should  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Organization  In  disburs- 
ing bilateral  economic  assist  snre  for  any 
Central  American  country,  and  no  more 
than  75  percent  of  such  United  States  as- 
sistance in  any  fiscal  year  should  be  dis- 
bursed until  the  recommendations  of  the 
OrganlMtlon  for  that  fiscal  year  have  been 
made  final  and  communicated  to  the  donor 
countries,  but  this  limitation  should  apply 
only  to  recommendations  made  final  and 
communicated  prior  to  the  fourth  quarter 
of  such  fiscal  year. 

(G)  The  President  should  encourage  other 
donors  similarly  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Organization. 

(H)  The  administrator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IMl.  or  his 
designee,  should  be  chairman  of  the  Organi- 
sation and  should  carry  out  his  functions  in 
that  capacity  under  the  continuous  supervi- 
sion and  general  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

<c)  VS.  PiumciPATioit  ni  CADO— Subject 
to  subsection  (d)<3).  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  participate  in  the  Organization. 

(d)  CotraKiMioirAi.  OvnsioHT.— 

(1)  DxTSLoncBiT  OP  raoposAi.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  pre- 
pare a  detailed  proposal  to  carry  out  this 
section  and  shall  keep  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed concerning  the  development  of  the 
proposal. 

(3)    FSCILiTATIIIC    CONCRXSSIOIfAL    IirVOLVX- 

MXirT.— To  facilitate  full  congressional  in- 
volvement in  the  establishment  of  the  Orga- 
nisation, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  designate  at  least  three 
members  of  that  committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  shall  designate  at  least  three 
members  of  that  committee,  who  shall  be 
kept  fully  and  currently  informed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  all  negotiations  or  discus- 
sions with  donor  countries  and  recipient 
countries  concerning  the  establishment  of 
the  Organization. 

(3)  CORCRXSSIONAL  RXVITW  OP  AGRXXIfZlrT.— 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the 
text  of  any  agreement  which  he  proposes  to 
sign  providing  for  the  establishment  of  and 
United  States  participation  In  the  Organiza- 
tion no  less  than  00  days  prior  to  his  signa- 
ture. The  United  SUtes  shall  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Implementation  of  any  such 
agreement  for  at  least  80  days  after  such 
transmittal.  Ehirtng  that  60-day  period, 
there  shall  be  full  and  formal  consultations 
with  and  review  by  those  committees  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  applicable  to  re- 
programming  notifications  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 834A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl. 

SBC  Tli.  UMfTATION  ON  IXTROCHJCnON  OT 
AUiKD  rOBCKS  INTO  CKNTKAL  AHEB- 
ICA  POK  COMBAT. 

(a)  FtHsofos.— The  Congress  makea  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  President  has  suted  that  there  U 
no  need  to  introduce  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Central  America  for  combat  and 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

(3)  The  President  of  E]  Salvador  has 
stated  that  there  is  no  need  for  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  conduct  combat  op- 
erations In  El  Salvador  and  that  he  has  no 
iqtention  of  asking  that  they  do  so. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  Central 
America  for  combat  raises  very  grave  con- 
cern in  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

(b>  PoucT.— It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  should 
not  be  Introduced  into  or  over  the  countries 
of  Central  America  for  combat:  and 

(3)  if  circumstances  change  from  those 
present  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  President  believes  that  those 
changed  drctimstances  require  the  introduc- 
tion of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or 
over  a  country  of  Central  America  for 
combat,  the  President  should  consult  with 
Congress  before  any  decision  to  so  introduce 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  and  any  such 
introduction  of  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces 
must  comply  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

SBC  Tit.  mUTABY  BXBBaSBS  IN  CBNTBAL  AMBB- 
ICA. 

For  fiscal  years  10M  and  1987.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  30  days  In  advance  of  assltning  or 
detailing  members  of  the  United  SUtes 
Armed  Forces  to,  or  otherwise'  introducing 
members  of  the  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces 
Into,  any  country  in  Central  America  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  Joint  military  exer- 
cises with  the  armed  forces  of  any  Central 
American  country. 

SBC  TIT.  INTBBNATIONAL  ADVI80BY  COIOIiaUON 
FOB  THB  CABIBBBAN  BBGION. 

(a)  Pnroinos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  many  of  the  social,  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  problems  which  con- 
front nations  in  the  Caribbean  Region 
result  primarily  from  social  and  economic 
injustice  and  Inadequate  economic  and  agri- 
cultural development: 

(3)  such  problems  are  not  addressed  suffl- 
denUy  by  current  United  SUtes  policies 
toward  that  region; 

(3)  the  development  of  the  Caribbean 
Region  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  econom- 
ic and  strategic  InteresU  of  the  United 
States  and  lU  allies;  and 

(4)  for  purposes  of  defining  development 
plans,  providing  an  International  forum  for 


Caribbean  Region  development  lasuet,  and 
providing  expert  advice  to  donor-aid  coun- 
tries, an  International  commission  Is  needed 
as  the  prime  Institution  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  development  in  the 
Caribt>ean  Region. 

(b)  ijnriTATioiTs  to  Pabticipatb  vk  Cam- 

MUSIOH.— 

(1)  IirviTATioii  TO  CAsnaKAW  ootnmuia.— 
The  President  Is  requested  to  invite  the 
countries  which  comprise  the  Caribbean 
Region  to  parUcipate  with  the  United 
SUtes  In  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Advisory  Commission  for  the 
Caribbean  Region  ( hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(3)  IwvrTATioii  TO  carrAm  OTHxa  cotnt- 
Taus.— The  President  is  also  requested  to 
invite  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom. France.  Canada,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
participate  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Finicnoifs  op  ComnssioN.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Commission 
should— 

( 1 )  examine  social,  agricultural,  education- 
al, and  economic  Issues  which  affect  the 
Caribbean  Region:  and 

(3)  consult  with  leaders  of  the  countries  In 
the  Caribt>ean  Region  and  with  repreaenU- 
tlves from  public  and  private  organizations 
involved  in  matters  related  to  the  Caribbean 
Region  in  order  to  evaluate  the  problems 
and  needs  of  such  countries. 

(d)  Rbquxst  to  CoHaaxss  Rblating  to 
UHrrxD  Stars  Pakticipatiow  rw  mx  Com- 
mission—It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  after  conducting  preliminary  consulU- 
tions  with  countries  de8cril>ed  Ln  subsection 
(b),  the  President  should  provide  coeU  esti- 
mates and  request  authorization  from  the 
Congress  in  order  to— 

(1)  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Commission. 

(3)  pay  reasonable  administrative  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  and 

(3)  pay  reasonable  travel  and  lodging  ex- 
penses incurred  by  commissioners  from 
other  participant  governments  incident  to 
their  attendance  at  the  first  meeting. 

(e)  AjT^IirrMXWT  op   UA    RzPRXSKIfTATTVK 

AHD  Obskhvkrs.— Upon  the  creation  of  the 
Commission— 

( 1 )  the  President  should  consider  appoint- 
ing one  individual  as  the  United  SUtes  rep- 
resenUtive  to  the  Commission; 

(3)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves should  consider  appointing  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  from  each 
major  political  party,  as  observers  at  the 
Commission;  and 

(3)  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
should  consider  appointing  two  Members  of 
the  Senate,  one  from  each  major  political 
party,  as  observers  at  the  Commission. 

SBC  Tia  EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  SAFETY -REtAT- 
EO  EQUIPMENT  FROM  PROHIBITION 
ON  MILn-ARY  SALBS  TO  CHILE. 

Section  736  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sutMectlon: 

"(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  does  not  prohibit  the  sale,  or  the  li- 
censing for  export,  of  cartridge  actuated  de- 
vices, propellant  actuated  devices,  and  tech- 
nical manuals  for  the  P-5E/P  and  A/T-37 
aircraft  supplied  to  the  Chilean  Air  Force 
by  the  United  SUtes  before  1974.  so  long  as 
the  items  are  provided  only  for  purposes  of 
enhancing  the  safety  of  the  aircraft  crew.". 
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SBC  Tit.  BITRAL  ELBCTBIFICATION. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  under  section  103(aH3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  should  be  used  for  a 
comprehensive  rural  electrification  program 
in  Central  America  in  order  to  establish  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  a  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

SBC     TW.     FAaUTATING     INTERNATIONAL    COM- 
MEBCE  THROUGH  MEXICO. 

(a)  FnfDiiiG— Recognizing  that  increased 
levels  of  balanced  international  trade  are  an 
essential  component  in  an  economic  devel- 
opment program  for  the  region  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  traditionally  been  the 
most  important  trading  partner  for  each  of 
the  nations  of  Latin  America,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  current  procedures  and 
laws  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and 
practices  of  Its  officials,  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant impediment  to  the  transit  of  vehicles 
carrying  the  commodities  of  international 
trade  through  Mexican  territory. 

(b)  NZOOTIATIOHS   AND    COOPERATrVl   STKPS 

Coifcximmo  Transit.- As  the  Government 
of  Mexico  has  played  a  vahiable  role  In  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  the  economic  and 
political  development  of  the  region,  and  in 
offering  advice  to  the  United  States  as  to 
constructive  policies  this  nation  might 
pursue  with  respect  to  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  area,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  acting  Inde- 
pendently or  with  represenUtives  of  other 
Latin  America  nations,  should  initiate  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
aimed  at  eliminating  or  reducing  those  Im- 
pediments to  international  trade.  The 
agenda  for  such  negotiations  should  include 
discussions  to  encourage  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  accede  to  existing  International 
custom  conventions  on  international  in- 
transit  shipments.  Such  actions  are  to  be 
taken  in  concert  with  the  institution  by  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  nations  of  the  region 
where  the  transiting  shipments  originate,  of 
appropriate  and  cooperative  steps  to  make 
sealed-truck,  no-inspection  transit  adminis- 
tratively acceptable  to  the  Govenunent  of 
Mexico  and  other  transited  countries.  Simi- 
lar bilateral  or  multilateral  negotiations  by 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  with  nations  respect- 
ing the  same  international  customs  conven- 
tions is  also  encouraged. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  January  I, 
1986.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  report  to 
the  Congress  the  sUtus  of  actions  taken  to 
carry  out  the  sense  of  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed in  subsection  (b). 

TITLE  Vin— AFRICA 

SEC   Ml.    BALANCE4)P-PAYMENT8   SUPPORT   FOB 
COUNTBIBS  IN  AFRICA. 

(a)  ESF  CoMMODiTT  Import  and  Sbctor 
Programs. —Agreements  with  countries  in 
Africa  which  provide  for  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  finance 
imports  by  those  countries  (under  commodi- 
ty Import  programs  or  sector  programs) 
shall  require,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  those  imports  be  used  to  meet 
long-term  development  needs  in  those  coun- 
tries in  accordance  with  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

(1)  Spare  parts  and  other  imports  shall  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  evaluations,  by  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  of  that  Act,  of  the  abUity  of  likely 
recipients  to  use  such  spare  parts  and  im- 
ports in  a  maximally  productive,  employ- 
ment generating,  and  cost  effective  way. 


(3)  ImporU  shall  be  coordinated  with  in- 
vestments in  accordance  with  the  recipient 
country's  plans  for  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment. The  agency  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  administering  part  I  of  that  Act  shall 
assess  such  plans  to  determine  whether 
they  will  effectively  promote  economic  de- 
velopment. 

(3)  Emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  imports 
for  agricultural  activities  which  will  expand 
agricultural  production,  particularly  activi- 
ties which  expand  production  for  export  or 
to  reduce  reliance  on  imported  agricultural 
products. 

(4)  Emphasis  shall  also  be  placed  on  a  dis- 
tribution of  imports  having  a  broad  develop- 
ment Impact  in  terms  of  economic  sectors 
and  geographic  regions. 

(5)  In  order  to  maximiw  the  likelihood 
that  the  imports  financed  by  the  United 
SUtes  under  such  chapter  are  in  addition  to 
imports  which  would  otherwise  occur,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  historical  pat- 
terns of  foreign  exchange  uses. 

(8KA)  Foreign  currencies  generated  by 
the  sale  of  such  imports  by  the  govei-nment 
of  the  country  shall  be  deposited  in  a  spe- 
cial account  esUblisbed  by  that  government 
and,  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  shall  be  available  only  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  for  economic  de- 
velopment activities  which  are  consistent 
with  the  policy  directions  of  section  103  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
which  are  the  types  of  activities  for  which 
assistance  may  be  provided  under  section 
103  through  106  of  that  Act. 

(B)  The  agreement  shall  require  that  the 
government  of  the  country  make  available 
to  the  United  SUtes  Government  such  por- 
tion of  the  amount  deposited  in  the  special 
account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  necessary  for  requirements  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

(b)  AmnjAL  Evaluations.- The  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
conduct  annual  evaluations  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  subsec- 
tion have  been  met. 

SEC    tUL    ECONOMIC   SUPPOBT   ASSISTANCE   FOR 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

(a)  SoiTTHXRM  Africa  Regional  PRO<atAM.— 

( 1 )  F'tTNDS  for  REGIONAL  PROORAXB.— Of  the 

amounts  authorized  to  be  approprUted  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  »40,000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987  shall  be  available  only  for  regional  pro- 
grams in  southern  Africa.  Not  leas  than  50 
percent  of  each  of  these  amounU  shall  be 
allocated  to  assist  sector  projects  supported 
by  the  Southern  Africa  Development  Co- 
ordination Conference  (SADCC)  to  enhance 
the  economic  development  of  the  nine 
member  sUtes  forming  this  Important  re- 
gional InstltuUon.  eapedally  in  the  follow- 
ing sectors:  transporUtlon.  agricultural  re- 
search and  training,  manpower  develop- 
ment, and  institutional  support  for  the 
SAOCC  seeretarlBt 
(3)  STtmiES.— 

(A)  Evaluation  op  assistance.- The  ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1061  shall  conduct  a  study 
which  evaluates  (1)  the  assistance  which 
that  agency  provides  to  the  Southern  Africa 
Development  Coordination  Conference  and 
other  African  regional  Institutions  and  eco- 
nomic development  organizations,  and  (11) 
ways  to  Improve  such  assistance. 

(B)  Cooroinatino  mechanism  in  aid  for 
ASSISTANCE.— The  administrator  shall  also 


conduct  a  study  which  assesses  what  type  of 
bureaucratic  mechanism  within  that  agency 
might  be  established  to  coordinate  assist- 
ance to  all  African  regional  Institutions. 

(C)  SuBMissiOM  TO  CONGRESS.- The  admin- 
istrator shall  submit  the  resulU  of  the  stud- 
ies conducted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to 
the  Congress  within  3  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  SotTTH  Africa  Educational  Traihimg 
Programs.- Funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
fiscal  year  1987  which  are  used  for  educa- 
tion or  training  programs  In  South  Africa 
may  not  be  used  for  programs  conducted  by 
or  through  organizations  in  South  Africa 
which  are  financed  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  such  as  the 
"homeland"  and  "urtwn  council"  authori- 
ties. Such  funds  may  only  be  used  for  pro- 
grams which  in  both  their  character  and  or- 
ganizational sponsorship  in  South  Africa 
clearly  reflect  the  objective  of  a  majority  of 
South  Africans  for  an  end  to  the  apartheid 
system  of  separate  develoixnent.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohib- 
it programs  which  are  consistent  with  this 
subsection  and  which  award  university 
scholarships  to  studenU  who  choose  to 
attend  a  South  African-supported  universi- 
ty. 

(c)  HiniAN  RioHTs  Finn)  for  South 
Africa.— Of  the  amount  allocated  for  the 
Human  Rights  Fund  for  South  Africa  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987,  a  significant  proportion  shall 
be  used  for  assistance  for  the  t>enefit  of  po- 
litical detainees  and  prisoners  and  their 
families  and  for  support  for  actions  of 
black-led  community  organizations  to  resist 
the  implemenUtlon  of  apartheid  policies 
such  as— 

(1)  removal  of  black  populations  from  cer- 
tain geograi^c  areas  on  account  of  race  or 
ethnic  origin. 

(3)  denationalization  of  blacks,  including 
any  distinctions  between  the  South  African 
citizenships  of  blacks  and  whites. 

(3)  residence  restrictions  baaed  on  race  or 
ethnic  origin, 

(4)  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  blacks  to 
seek  employment  in  South  Africa  and  to  live 
wherever  they  find  employment  in  South 
Africa,  and 

(6)  restrictions  which  make  it  impossible 
for  black  employees  and  their  families  to  be 
housed  in  family  accommodations  near 
their  place  of  employment. 

SBC  an.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FOB  ZAIRE. 

Funds  allocated  for  assistance  for  Zaire 
under  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Aasistanoe  Act  of  1961  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  shall  be  used  only  for 
assistance  which  Is  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  assistance 
under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  provided,  to  the  maxlp"""  extent  practi- 
cable, through  private  and  voluntary 
organizations. 

SBC  «M.  ASSISTANCE  FOB  TUNISIA. 

(a)  PoLicrr  Concernino  Sbcurttt  Assist- 
ance.—The  United  SUtes  provides  security 
assistance  to  Tunisia  in  recognition  of  the 
traditional  friendship  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Tunisia  and  our  common  inter- 
ests in  the  region.  The  provision  of  such  as- 
sistance is  also  based  on  the  expecUtion 
that  political  stability  and  development  in 
Tunisia  will  be  best  advanced  through  con- 
tinued growth  of  democractlc  institutions. 
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(b)  EUutASXiirc  or  EST". —Of  the  unoiinU 
authorized  to  be  appropiiated  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Porelgn  Aaslst- 
ance  Act  of  IMl.  $30,000,000  for  fiacal  year 
19M  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
shall  be  available  only  for  Tunisia. 

8BC  aw.  POUnCAl.  SETTLKKKNT  in  SIDAN. 

(a)  Pnrontoa.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  friendship  and  mutual  Interests  bind 

the  United  SUtes  and  Sudan;  and 

(3)  the  peace,  security,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Sudan  depend  in  large  part  on 
addressing  the  problems  associated  with  the 
traditional  north-south  division  in  that 
country  through  political  rather  than  mili- 
tary means. 

(b)  UifiTH)  Statb  Policy.— It  Is.  there- 
fore, the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
the  provision  of  security  assistance  to  Sudan 
shall  be  based  on  the  expectation  that  the 
Ooverrunent  of  Sudan  will  make  progress 
toward  reaching  a  political  settlement  with 
ail  parties  to  the  conflict  In  the  south  of 
Sudan. 

ate  tm.  ujecnoNS  in  ubbru. 

In  r«cocnltlon  of  the  special  relationship 
that  the  United  States  has  with  Liberia  and 
of  the  wide  variety  of  interests  that  the 
TTnited  States  bu  tn  Uberta.  security  asslst- 
anee  for  Liberia  for  fiscal  years  19M  and 

1987  Is  baaed  on  the  expectation  of  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  free  and  fair  elections, 
on  a  multiparty  basis,  tn  October  1985  as 
proposed  by  the  Government  of  Liberia  and 
on  a  return  to  full  civilian,  constitutional 
rule  as  a  consequence  of  those  elections. 
sac  «S7.  wtsTwas  sahaka. 

(a)  Untrd  Sram  Poucr.- The  policy  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  to  support  a  ne- 
gotiated political  solution  to  the  conflict  tn 
the  Western  Sahara  taking  Into  account  the 
principle  of  self-determination  as  outlined 
In  the  1981  Nairobi  resolution,  to  encourage 
a  peaceful  Internationally  recognized  settle- 
ment, and  to  maintain  direct  contacts  with 
all  the  parties  to  the  conflict.  As  part  of  this 
policy,  the  United  States  should  carefully 
consider  each  type  of  military  assistance  It 
furnishes  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict and  should  seek  to  insure  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  military  assistance  is  con- 
sistent with  United  SUtes  policy  which 
seeks  a  negotiated  settlement 

(b)  Puarim  SrATniziiT  or  Poucr.— It  is 
the  further  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
support  Morocco's  legitimate  defense  needs 
and  to  discourage  aggression  by  any  country 
in  North  Africa  against  another. 

(c)  LncrrATioH  on  Activitib  or  U.S. 
MuiTAHT  PsasoinnL  tk  trx  Wbrrx 
Sahaka.- Members  of  the  United  SUtes 
Armed  Porces  may  not  perform  defense 
services  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  or 
conduct  international  military  education 
and  training  activities  under  chapter  5  of 
part  U  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
in  the  Western  Sahara  so  long  as  there  Is 
not  an  IntemaUonally  recognized  settle- 
ment In  the  Western  Sahara. 

SBC  SM.  SAHKL  DEVSU>PMSNT  PROGBAM. 

(a)  AtTTHORIlATIOMS  Or  AmtOPKIATIOllS.- 

The  third  sentence  of  section  131(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tences and  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  purposes 
of  this  section  $80,500,000  for  fiscal  year 

1988  and  $80,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(b)  iMntovmo  Aamw isTMATunc  Catabiu- 
Tixs  or  Host  OovnunfXKTS.— Section  131  of 


such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Orants  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  Sahel  Development  Program  host 
govemmenu  In  order  to  help  them  enhance 
their  administrative  capabilities  to  meet  the 
administrative  requiremenu  resulting  from 
donor  country  projecu  and  activities.". 

SIC  MS.  ATUCAN  OIVKLOPIfKNT  FOUNDATION. 

(a)  AoTHoaiZAnoHS  or  AmtoraiATioics.— 
Section  510  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-8BC  iia  AUTHOSIZATIOm  OT  APPROPWAnONS. 

"There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title.  In  addition  to 
amounU  otherwise  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  availalile  until  expended.". 

(b)  ExTBTsioH  or  AuTHoamxs.— Section 
511  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1990". 

TITLE  tX— FOOD  AND  AORICULTURAL 
ASSISTANCE 

aac  Ml.  mnwATioNAL  pvnd  por  agricultvr- 

ALDKVRI  (tPMRNT. 

Section  103(g)  of  the  Poreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(gKl)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  puriXMes 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  continue 
United  SUtes  participation  in  and  make 
contributions  to  the  International  Fund  for 
Agrteultvual  Development. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  United  SUtes  pledge  for  the  second  re- 
plenishment for  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development. 

"(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

SIC  MX.  PUBUC  LAW  U»  TmjC  U  MINUfVMS. 

(a)  Mumnnf  ams  StmammTM  Distkibu- 
noN  RiQunziizirrs.— Section  301(b)  of  the 
Agrictiltural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  for  fiscal  year  1987  shaU  be  1.800.000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  leas  than  1,300.000 
metric  tons  for  nonemergency  programs 
shall  be  distributed  through  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agencies  and  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram; 

"(3)  for  fiscal  year  1988  shall  be  1.900.000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  leas  than  1,400,000 
metric  tons  for  nonemergency  programs 
Shan  be  dia(ributed  through  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agencies  and  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram; and 

"(3)  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  be  3,000,000  metric 
tons,  of  which  not  less  than  l.SOO.OOO  metric 
tons  for  nonemergency  programs  shall  be 
distributed  through  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  World  Food  Program;". 

(b)  ErracTrvK  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1986. 

SBC  tn.  KXPRI88  AtrraoRiTY  roR  mu  n 
DoutcT  DurnuBimoN,  salk,  and 

BARTCR. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
commodities  may  be  furnished  for  direct 
distribution,  sale,  barter,  or  other  appropri- 
ate disposition  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  section  301.". 


SBC  tS4.  ROLE  OP  PRTVATR  VOUmTART  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND  COOPBRAT1VB8. 

(a)  NtrmmoHAL  ajto  DxvKLoraxifT  Obj»c- 
TTvas.— Section  303(b)  of  the  Agrictiltural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  commodities  distribut- 
ed under  this  title  by  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies,  consideration  shiall  be  given  to  nu- 
tritional and  development  objectives  as  es- 
tablished by  those  agencies  In  light  of  their 
assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  people  assist- 
ed.". 

(b)  Food  roa  DsviLopifKifT  PaoaaAMS.— 
Section  303(cK4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  of  United  States  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  and  cooperatives"  imme- 
diately after  "agriculture". 

SBC  tSS.  MULTI-YBAB  AGBEBMENTS  WITH  PVOB. 

Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'(cHl)  In  agreemenU  with  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agencies  for  nonemergency  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  the  President  is  en- 
couraged, if  requested  by  the  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agency,  to  approve  multi-year  com- 
mltmenU  to  make  agrleultiual  commodities 
available  for  distribution  by  that  agency. 
Such  commitment  shall  be  subject  to  the 
availability  each  fiscal  year  of  the  necessary 
appropriations  and  agricultural  oommod- 
lUes. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  an 
agreement  which  the  President  determines 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  year  because  of 
the  past  performance  of  the  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agency  or  because  the  agreement  in- 
volves a  new  program  of  asslstanoe. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  a  multi-year  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  subsection,  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  annual  approval  from  the 
United  SUtes  Government  In  order  to  con- 
tinue Its  ssslstance  program  pursuant  to  the 
agreement,  unless  exceptional  and  unfore- 
seen circumstances  have  (xxnirred  which  the 
President  determines  require  such  approv- 
al.". 

SBC  MC  CHILD  DOfUNIZATION. 

(a)  Ambidmbits  to  Public  Law  480.— The 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (11)  of  section  109  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ".  Including  the  Immunization 
of  children"; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  306  by 
striking  out  "or"  before  "(B)",  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  or  (C)  health  programs  and 
projects.  Including  Immunization  of  chil- 
dren"; and 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
301(b)  by  Inserting  "(Including  immuniza- 
tion of  children)"  Immediately  after  "health 
services". 

(b)  iMMTTiTizATioii  Tabgct.— In  the  Imple- 
menUtion  of  health  programs  undertaken 
In  relation  to  assistance  provided  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  It  shall  be  the  target  for 
the  organizations  and  agencies  Involved  to 
provide  for  the  immunization  by  fiscal  year 
1987  of  at  least  three  million  more  children 
annually  than  receive  immunizations  under 
such  programs  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Such  In- 
creased Immunization  activities  should  be 
taken  tn  coordination  with  similar  efforts  of 
other  organizations  and  in  keeping  with  any 
national  plans  for  expanded  programs  of 
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immunization.  The  President  shall  include 
Information  concerning  such  Immunization 
activities  in  the  annual  reports  required  by 
section  634  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  including  a  report  on  the  estimated 
number  of  immunizations  provided  each 
year  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

SEC  M7.  USE  OP  LOCAL  ClTRRENaES  POR  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS  UNDER  TTTLB  lU. 

SecUon  SOl(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "education,"  Immedi- 
ately after  "nutrition."  In  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

SBC  MS.  PARMBR-TO-PARMER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  BCnnMtm  FuwDnio  Lxvu.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  not  leas 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  shaU  be  used  to  carry  out  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  406(a)  of  that  Act.  Any 
such  funds  used  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  406(a)  shall  not  constitute 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  funds  used 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall  be  used 
for  activities  in  direct  support  of  the 
farmer-to-farmar  program  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section,  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered wherever  possible  in  conjunction  with 
programs  under  title  XII  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(b)  Rkfokt.— Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  indicating  the  manner  tn  which  the 
Agency  Intends  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  section  406(a)  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  with  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

SEC  M».  TfTLE  II  PROGRAMING  REPORTS. 

Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "title  1"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "tlUes  1  and  U". 

TITLK  X— PEACE  CX)RP8 
SBC  ISSl.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  Is 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  $134,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $134,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987." 

SBC  IML  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  PEACX  CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS. 

(a)  Statkmxht  or  Policy.— Section  3  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (32  U.S.C.  2501)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sbc.  3.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  a  purpose  of 
the  Peace  Corps  to  provide,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice In  the  Peace  Corps  to  at  least  10.000  Indi- 
viduals by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1989 
and  thereafter.". 

(b)  Aottoal  Report.— Section  11  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2510)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  President  shall  also  in- 
clude in  the  report  a  descrtptipn  of  the 
plans  developed  and  implemented  to  carry 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2(b)  of 
this  Act.". 


SBC  ItSS.  LIMfTATION  ON  8ERTICB. 

Section  7(aK2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (32 
US.C.  2606(aK3))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"five"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven 
and  a  half";  and 

(3)   tn  the  third  sentence  by  Inserting 
"(other  than  the  provisions  of  section  309)" 
after  "1980". 
SEC  IM4.  PEACE  CORPS  PUBUCATKNtS. 

Section  15  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Technical  publications  produced  by 
the  Peace  Corps  may  be  sold  at  cost  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Up  to 
$200,000  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  in 
each  fiscal  year  may.  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
AcU,  be  credited  to  the  currently  applicable 
appropriation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  notwith- 
standing section  3302(b)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.". 

TITLE  XI— OTHER  POLICY  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE 

SBC  list.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OP  D8E  OF  CER- 
TAIN AUTHORinrS  RELATING  TO 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  (XWDITIONS. 

Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  or  (f)  of  this  section  are  applied,  the 
President  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
before  making  any  funds  available  pursuant 
to  those  subsections.  The  report  shall  speci- 
fy the  country  involved,  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  assistance  to  be  provided,  and  the 
Justification  for  providing  the  assistance.  In- 
cluding a  description  of  the  significant  im- 
provements which  have  occurred  In  the 
country's  human  rights  record.". 

SEC  11«.  PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(f)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (3),  and 
(3)  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent may  remove  a  country,  for  such  peri<xl 
as  the  President  determines,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection,  and  other  provi- 
sions which  reference  this  subsection,  if  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  such  action  Is  Important  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  when  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  authorizing  assistance 
to  a  country  removed  from  the  application 
of  this  subsection,  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
weighed,  among  others.  Is  whether  the 
country  In  question  is  giving  evidence  of  fos- 
tering the  esUblishment  of  a  genuinely 
democratic  system,  with  respect  for  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights.". 

SEC  IIU.  LAND  BEFORM  PROGRAM& 

Section  620(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "This  prohi- 
bition shall  not  apply  to  monetary  assist- 
ance made  available  for  use  by  a  govern- 
ment (or  a  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
a  government)  to  compensate  nationals  of 
that  country  in  accordance  with  a  land 
reform  program,  if  the  President  determines 
that  monetary  assistance  for  such  land 
reform  program  will  further  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes.". 


SBC  lis*.  NUCLXAB  NON-PBOUFBBATION  OONDI- 
nONB  ON  AaSWTANCB  POR  PAKKTAN. 

Sectton  6a0E  of  the  Poreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
Pakistan  and  no  military  equipment  or  tech- 
nology shall  be  sold  or  transferred  to  Paki- 
stan, pursuant  to  the  authorities  contained 
in  this  Act  or  any  other  Act.  unless  the 
President  certifies  tn  writing  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUttves  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latifMis  of  the  Senate,  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  awsiirtanii'  Is  to  be  furnished  or 
military  equipment  or  technology  is  to  be 
sold  or  transferred,  that  Pakistan  does  not 
possess  a  nuclear  explosive  device  and  that 
the  proposed  United  States  assistance  pro- 
gram will  reduce  significantly  the  risk  that 
Pakistan  will  possess  a  nuclear  explosive 
device.". 

SBC  list.  SUSPENSION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUN- 
TRIES VIOLATING  V&.  EXPORT  LAWS 
IN  ORDER  TO  MANUFACTVRE  A  NU- 
CLEAR EXPLOSn'E  DEVICE. 

(a)  SvsPBisioii  or  Assistancb  Bbcausz  or 
Tti«n|ti  Exports.— Subsection  (aKl)  of  sec- 
tion 670  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "country 
which"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  or  (B)  Is  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  sUte  which,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  exports  illegally  (or  attempU  to 
export  illegally)  from  the  United  States  any 
material,  equipment,  or  technology  which 
would  contribute  significantly  to  the  ability 
of  such  country  to  manufacture  a  nuclear 
explosive  device,  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  material,  equipment,  or  technology 
was  to  be  used  by  such  country  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  nuclear  explosive  device";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purposes  of  clause  (B).  an 
export  (or  attempted  export)  by  a  person 
who  is  an  agent  of,  or  is  otherwise  acting  on 
behalf  of  or  in  the  interests  of.  a  country 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  export  (or  at- 
tempted export)  by  that  country.". 

(b)  CoHTOBMiHC  AjfxitDiairTS.— Such  sec- 
tion 670  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  caption  by  Inserting  "II- 
lboal  Exports  for  Nuclxab  Explosivb  Db- 
vicxs."  after  'THAirsPDis,":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  As 
used  in  this  section". 

(c)  E>PBCTrvx  Daik.— The  amendmento 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  IIM.  REPORTS  ON  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN 
CBBTAD«  COUNTSIB8. 

(a)  EzTBBifAL  Dkbt  BTnu>Kif  or  CmrMK 
CoxnmuB  Rbcxxvuig  US.  AssisTAHcr.- The 
Congress  finds  that  the  OovemmenU  of 
Egypt,  Israel.  Turkey,  and  Portugal  each 
have  an  enormous  external  debt  burden 
which  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  virtue 
of  financing  provided  for  those  govemmenU 
uiHter  various  United  SUtes  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  AmiUAL  Rbpobts  oh  Ecokomic  COHBl- 

TlOltS.- 

(1)  RBqumnfrifT  roB  rxpohts.— In  order 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  examining  United 
SUtes  assistance  for  these  countries,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  annu- 
ally regarding  economic  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Egypt,  Israel.  Turkey,  and  Portugal 
which  may  affect  their  respective  ability  to 
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meet  their  intemAUonal  debt  obUs»tlons 
and  to  stabilize  their  economies. 

(2)  Sttbxissioii  or  rxvokts.— The  reporta 
required  by  paracraph  (1)  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  year. 

SKC  ll«7.  BGYPTIAN-ISRASLl  KSLATION8. 

The  Congress  notes  the  recent  effort  of 
Egypt  to  move  the  peace  process  forward. 
However,  the  Congress  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  less  than  normal  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  all  United  States  foreign 
assistance  to  Egypt  is  provided  In  the  expec- 
tation that  the  EUcypUan  Oovemment  will 
continue  In  Its  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region  and  that  it  will  continue  to  support 
and  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  Camp  David 
Accords  and  the  Egyptian- Israeli  Peace 
Treaty,  including  the  return  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ambassador  to  Israel. 

sac   I  Its.  imiTED  STATES  POUCY  TOWARD  THE 
KBPUBUC  OF  KOREA. 

(a)  PmBiHos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 

Korea  has  taken  several  significant  and  en- 
couraging steps  In  liberalizing  the  political 
sjTstem  in  that  country: 

(3)  among  the  steps  which  have  facilitated 
a  more  democratic  environment  are  the  re- 
lease of  hundreds  of  student  demonstrators, 
the  lifting  of  a  political  ban  on  more  than 
300  opposition  leaders,  and  the  holding  of  a 
vigorously  contested  election  for  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  in  which  the  opposition  made 
substantial  gains: 

(3)  despite  these  steps,  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  who  have  become  in- 
creasingly better  educated  and  prosperous 
as  a  result  of  Korea's  extraordinarily  rapid 
economic  development,  have  the  desire  and 
the  capability  to  participate  more  fully  and 
effectively  In  the  government  of  their  own 
country;  and 

(4)  while  tntematlonally  recognized 
human  rights  aov  clearly  respected  much 
more  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  than  in  the 
E>emocratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea, 
continued  progress  toward  democratization 
in  the  south  is  In  the  interests  of  both  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States, 
Inasmuch  as  long-term  political  stability 
cannot  be  assured  in  the  absence  of  further 
progress  towards  democratic  government. 

(b)  Uwrrni  Statis  Pouct.— It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  order  to  help  that 
country  defend  itself  against  external  ag- 
gression. It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States 
that  the  continuing  close  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  Including  such  assistance, 
will  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  genu- 
inely democratic  system  In  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  In  which  Internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Including  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  association,  and  freedom 
of  assembly  are  observed. 

SEC  IIM.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  PHIUn>INES. 

(a)  Uirrro  States  Pouct.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  use  all  appropriate  means  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
entire  East  Asia  region  understand  that 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines— 

(1)  is  provided  to  support  democracy,  to 
encourage  an  effective  effort  against  the 
communist  Insurgency,  and  to  maintain  and 
foster  friendly  relations  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
Philippines:  and 


(2)  is  not  intended  to  Imply  support  for 
any  particular  Philippine  regime. 

(b)  Objectives.- To  that  end.  United 
States  foreign  assistance  furnished  to  the 
Philippines  each  fiscal  year  should  be  used 
to  encourage  and  promote  objectives  such 


(1)  full  observance  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  In  accordance  with 
sections  116  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  including  an  end  to  "sal- 
vagings"  and  torture,  as  «rell  as  full  respect 
for  other  fundamental  human  rights.  In- 
cluding freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  assembly; 

(2)  the  revltalization  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  including— 

(A)  the  process  of  free,  fair,  and  open  elec- 
tions, one  element  of  such  process  being  the 
existence  of  a  genuinely  Independent  and 
respected  electoral  commission,  and 

(B)  limiting  the  use  of  the  President's 
emergency  decree-making  power  to  genuine 
emergencies; 

<3)  maintenance  of  an  Independent  Judici- 
ary and  legal  due  process: 

(4)  accountability  and  a  fair  Judicial  proc- 
ess In  the  Aquino  assassination  trial: 

(5)  progress  toward  implementation  of 
structural  economic  reforms  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  private  sector.  Including  the 
elimination  of  corruption  and  monopolies 
and  an  improvement  In  the  social  conditions 
of  the  poorest  Filipinos  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  wealth: 

(6)  the  Increased  professional  capability  of 
the  Philippine  armed  forces  in  order  to  In- 
still a  greater  respect  for  human  rights  on 
their  part,  to  enhance  the  military  effective- 
ness of  these  forces  in  dealing  with  the 
growing  communist  Insurgency,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate a  process  of  peaceful  national  recon- 
ciliation: 

(7)  efforts  of  Filipinos  to  deal  with  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  root  causes  of 
the  growing  communist  movement  and  in- 
surgency, as  well  as  the  appropriate  military 
measures  to  stem  the  insurgency:  and 

(8)  the  maintenance  of  the  common  secu- 
rity objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Philippines,  including  United  States  access 
to  the  faclliUes  at  Clark  Field  and  Sublc 
Bay. 

(C)  RXPOKTS  TO  THE  COMORESS.- 

(1)  Progress  towards  objectives.— The 
President  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Philippines  has 
made  progress  in  the  objectives  identified  in 
subsection  (b),  includ^  the  extent  to 
which  those  objectives  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and 
concrete  steps  taken  to  achieve  those  objec- 
tives. 

(2)  Assist AJicE  tramsferred.- Each  report 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  also  de- 
scribe the  amount  of  assistance  actually 
transferred  by  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
Philippines  during  the  preceding  6  months, 
the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  to  be  used,  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  assistance,  and  the  spe- 
cific steps  the  United  States  has  taken  to 
publicize  the  various  programs  and  projects 
for  which  our  assistance  has  been  utilized. 
Such  reports  shall  also  include  the  text  of 
any  memorandum  or  agreement  between 
the  United  States  Oovemment  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Philippines  regarding  the 
use  of  local  currencies  generated  from  as- 
sistance furnished  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund)  or 


generated  from  the  sale  of  agricutural  com- 
modities under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

(3)  DiSTRiRtmoR  or  assist amce  through 

THE    CATROUC    CHTTRCH,    FVOS,    AWD    COOmu- 

TIVE8.— The  first  report  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
feasibility  of  distributing  as  much  United 
States  economic  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  possible  through  the  Catholic 
Church,  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  cooperatives,  rather  than 
through  government  agencies. 

(4)  TnfE  FOR  susmssioif  or  reports.— Re- 
ports pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
submitted  semi-annually,  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985,  and  every  six  months  thereaf- 
ter until  October  1,  1987. 

SEC  int.  POLITICAL  SnTLUIXNT  IN  SRI  LANKA. 

(a)  FncDiifos.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Oovemment  and  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  and  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
the  United  States  share  a  common  devotion 
to  Independence,  democracy,  and  human 
rights; 

(2)  the  United  States  is  concemed  over 
the  armed  clashes  between  the  security 
forces  of  the  Oovemment  of  Sri  Lanka  and 
some  Sri  Lankans  who  seek  through  violent 
means,  including  terrorist  attacks,  to  divide 
that  nation; 

(3)  there  have  l>een  acts  of  terrorism  com- 
mitted against  members  of  the  Sri  Lankan 
security  forces,  as  well  as  against  civilians, 
and  there  have  been  human  rights  abuses 
by  members  of  the  security  forces  against 
civilians,  particularly  Tamils,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Oovemment  to  put  an  end  to 
those  abuses; 

(4)  the  differences  and  grievances  in  Sri 
Lanka  cannot  be  resolved  through  the  use 
of  force:  and 

(6)  the  United  States  Is  a  proud  partici- 
pant through  Its  economic  aiwlstanre  pro- 
grams in  Sri  Lanka's  highly  regarded  devel- 
opment efforts  and  looks  forward  to  en- 
hanced cooperation  and  assistance  In  the 
context  of  a  political  settlement  in  Sri 
Lanka  leading  to  the  kind  of  peaceful  cli- 
mate in  which  additional  aid  could  be  effec- 
Uvely  utilized. 

(b)  PouncAL  SsTTLEKEirT.— It  is.  there- 
fore, the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  all  parties  In  Sri  Lfuilui,  from  all  com- 
munities In  and  out  of  government,  should 
renew  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  Joint  politi- 
cal settlement  which  meets  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  aU  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka, 
while  preserving  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
Sri  Lanka;  and 

(2)  all  parties  outside  Sri  Lanka  should  do 
nothing  which  would  impede  progress 
toward  such  a  settlement. 

SBC  nil.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AFGHANISTAN. 

(a)  AuTHORizATioH.— The  President  may 
make  available  funds  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating  to  development 
assistance)  and  chapter  4  of  part  11  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  the  provision 
of  food,  medicine,  or  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Afghan  people,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  F^KDiwo  Target.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  Is  strongly 
urged  to  use  not  less  than  $15,000,000  in 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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SBC     nil.    assistance    for    tub    CAMBODIAN 
PEOPLE. 

The  President  may  make  available  to  the 
noncommunist  resistance  forces  in  Cambo- 
dia up  to  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
up  to  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  of  the 
funds    authorized    to    be    appropriated    to 
carry  out  chapter  2  or  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
TITLE  XII-MISCELLANEOU8 
PROVISIONS 
SEC  1»1.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

SEC  lltZ.  procurement  of  C»N8TRUCnON  AND 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES. 

Section  604(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(1)"  after  "(g)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  advanced  developing  country 
which— 

"(A)  is  receiving  direct  economic  assist- 
ance under  chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  4 
of  part  II  of  this  Act,  and 

"(B)  If  the  country  has  its  own  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  which  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  construction  or  engineering 
services,  permlto  United  States  firms  to 
compete  for  those  services.". 

SEC  ins.  COMPLCnON  OF  PLANS  AND  COST  ESTI- 
MATES. 

Section  611  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"$100,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  Principles  and 
Standards  for  Planning  Water  and  Related 
Land  Resources,  dated  October  25.  1973, 
with  respect  to  such  computations"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1962,  et  seq.)  or  acts  amendatory 
or  supplemental?  thereto". 

SEC  1M4.  REPROGRAMING  NOTIFICATIONS  TO  CON- 
GRESa 

Section  634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  title  I  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  The  President  shall  notify  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  any  reprogram- 
Ing  of  funds  In  the  International  Affairs 
Budget  Function,  the  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  which  are  In  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  to  the  same  degree  and 
with  the  same  conditions  as  the  President 
notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  are  in 
addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  other  notifi- 
cation requirements.". 

SEC  I2«&.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS  AND 
C»RRBCnON  OF  TECHNICAL  REFER- 
ENCES. 

(a)  Repeals.- The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  105(a)  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  106(bKl)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)"  and  by  strildng  out  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(3)  Section  110  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  and  by  striking  out  sulxsectlon  (b). 

(4)  Chapter  10  of  part  I  is  repealed. 

(b)  CoRREcnoN  or  C^oss-R^erehces.- 


(1)  FoREiair  SERVICE  ACT.— Section 
636(aK14)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ••the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.)". 

(3)  Title  si  of  the  u.8.  code.— Section 
611(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1955  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
200)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
1501  of  tiUe  31,  United  States  Code". 

(3)  ITAR  RSGULATioRS.— Section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "combat"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "military". 

SBC  IMS.  CODinCATION  OP  POUCY  PBOBIBITING 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  PALB8TINB 
LIBKRATION  ORGANIZATION. 

(a)  Uhiteb  States  Poucy.— The  United 
States  in  1975  declared  in  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  with  Israel,  and  has  reaffirmed 
since,  that  "The  United  States  will  continue 
to  adhere  to  Its  present  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
whereby  It  will  not  recognize  or  negotiate 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
so  long  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation does  not  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  does  not  accept  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338.". 

(b)  Reaffirmatioh  ahs  Codificatioii  of 
Policy.— The  United  States  hereby  reaf- 
firms that  policy.  In  accordance  with  that 
policy— 

(1)  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  and  no  agent  or  other 
Individual  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  shall  negotiate  with  the 
Palestine  Lit>eratlon  Organization  or  any 
representatives  thereof,  and 

(2)  the  United  States  shall  not  recognize 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
unless  and  until  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  recognizes  Israel's  right  to 
exist,  accepts  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  and  re- 
nounces the  use  of  terrorism. 

SEC  IMT.  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  AMERICA'S  HERITAGE  ABROAD. 

(a)  Purpose.— Because  the  fabric  of  a  soci- 
ety Is  strengthened  by  visible  reminders  of 
the  historical  roots  of  the  society,  it  Is  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  cemeteries,  monuments,  and  historic 
buildings  associated  with  the  foreign  herit- 
age of  United  States  citizens. 

(b)  EsTABT.TBHMEHT.— There  is  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Preservation  of  America's  Herit- 
age Abroad  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(c)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  identify  and  publish  a  list  of  those 
cemeteries,  monuments,  and  historic  build- 
ings located  abroad  which  are  associated 
with  the  foreign  heritage  of  United  SUtes 
citizens  from  eastern  and  central  Europe, 
particularly  those  cemeteries,  monumenU, 
and  buildings  which  are  in  danger  of  dete- 
rioration or  destruction; 

(2)  encourage  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  such  cemeteries,  monumenU,  and 
historic  buUdings  by  obtaining,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  SUte,  assur- 
ances from  foreign  govemmenU  that  the 
cemeteries,  monumenU.  and  buildings  will 
be  preserved  and  protected:  and 

(3)  prepare  and  disseminate  reporU  on  the 
condition  of  and  the  progress  toward  pre- 
serving and  protecting  such  cemeteries, 
monumenU,  and  historic  buildings. 

(d)  Membership.- 


(1)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  31 
memben.  of  whom  7  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  7  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  7  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(3KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  and  (D),  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  3  years. 

(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  by  the 
^>eaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  5 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2  years.  Of 
the  members  first  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  5  shall  be 
appointed  for  2  years. 

(C)  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Commission  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  the  mem- 
ber's predecessor  was  appointed. 

(D)  A  member  may  retain  membership  on 
the  Commission  imtll  the  member's  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  from  among 
lU  members. 

(e)  MEsmiGS.- The  C(mimi8sion  shall 
meet  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

(f )  (Dompersatioii  ars  Per  Diem.— 

(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  pay  on  <Mxx>unt  of  their  service  on 
the  commission. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  tiUe  5  of  the  United  States  COde. 

(g)  Authorities.- 

(1)  The  Commission  or  any  member  it  au- 
thorizes may,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  section,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  request  such 
attendance,  take  such  testimony,  and  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  as  the  commission  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
personnel  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  which  govern 
appolntmenU  in  the  competitive  service) 
and  may  fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  C3eneral  Schedule 
pay  rates)  as  the  Commission  deems  desira- 
ble. 

(3)  The  commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  In  effect  for  grade  G8-18  of 
the  QvatnX  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332(a)). 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency, 
including  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  may  detail, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  person- 
nel of  such  department  or  agency  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  iU 
duties  under  this  section. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Including  the  Department  of 
SUte.  any  information  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  carry  out  this  section.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 
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(6)  The  Commtwdon  may  accept,  uae.  and 
dlapoae  of  gifts  or  don*Uons  of  money  or 
property. 

(7)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  afendea  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  Administrator  of  General  Servloes 
shall  provide  to  the  Commlaalon  on  a  reim- 


bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(h)  Rxroar*.— The  Commission  shall 
transmit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  to  each  House  of  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Each  report  shall  Include  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Commission  dtiring  the   preceding 


flacal  year  and  any  recommendations  by  the 
Commission  for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive actions. 

H.R.  20M 
By  Mr.  LUNOREN: 
—On  page  6.  strike  lines  1  thru  16. 
—On  page  6,  strike  lines  1  thru  23. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  ISAAC  AND 
SOPHIE  KOOAN 


THE  SPACE  INVESTMENT  TAX 
EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSDfTATITXS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

Jewish  emigration  has  declined  dra- 
matically In  recent  years  from  51,000 
In  1979  to  less  than  1,000  in  1984.  De- 
spite the  change  In  Soviet  leadership 
and  the  restimption  of  arms  control 
negotiations,  Soviet  mistreatment  of 
Jews  and  refusenlks  continues  unabat- 
ed. 

Sadly,  we  in  Congress  have  little 
direct  leverage  with  which  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  abandon  Its 
campaign  of  harassment  and  Intimida- 
tion. 

We  can,  however,  call  international 
attention  to  the  unjust  treatment  of 
these  people  by  bringing  to  light  the 
cases  of  individual  refusenilts  and 
their  families. 

One  such  case  Is  that  of  Isaac  and 
Sophie  Kogan.  I  was  first  made  aware 
of  the  problems  facing  Isaac  Kogan 
and  his  family  when  a  constituent  of 
mine  contacted  me  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Washington  by  members  of  the 
Student  Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Kogan,  a  refusenik  from  Leningrad, 
first  applied  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1974. 
His  request  was  denied  for  security 
reasons.  Yet  2  years  earlier,  Kogan 
had  voluntarily  resigned  his  position 
at  an  electronics  factory,  for  which  he 
was  trained,  to  work  as  a  manual  la- 
borer on  the  Leningrad  railroad  in 
order  to  avoid  any  connection  with  se- 
curity work.  In  August  1976,  Kogan 
was  again  denied  a  visa,  this  time  with 
a  warning:  "You  will  crumble  before 
you  get  out."  Ten  years  later,  Isaac 
Kogan  Is  working  as  a  delivery  man 
and  still  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  though  he  has  not  been 
in  a  profession  which  would  make  him 
privy  to  anything  dealing  with  govern- 
ment security,  the  authorities  still 
refuse  to  allow  him  and  his  family  to 
leave  because  of  security  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to 
communicate  and  publicize  oiu-  dissat- 
isfaction to  the  Soviet  leadership  In 
hopes  that  public  pressure  wUl  per- 
suade Soviet  authorities  to  end  their 
oppressive  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jewry.* 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ormwTOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  HBPRESERTATI VE8 

Monday,  AprU  22,  J  985 

•  Bi«r.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Space  Sci- 
ence Subcommittee,  Mr.  Nelsoh.  are 
introducing  "the  Space  Investment 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1985,"  which  ad- 
justs current  tax  law  provisions  plac- 
ing huge  but  unintentional  roadblocks 
in  the  way  of  space  commercialization. 

Our  bill  is  simple;  it  merely  assiu-es 
the  same  tax  treatment  for  space  man- 
ufacturing ventures  already  allowed 
those  activities  on  land. 

Ctirrent  law  was  enacted  long  before 
space  manufacturing  became  reality 
and  therefore,  rules  specifying  that 
equipment  must  be  used  within  the 
U.S.  borders  denies  them  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  accelerated  cost 
recovery.  If  we  do  not  enact  our  legis- 
lation soon  It  is  likely  that  many 
worthwhile  projects  will  not  be  cost- 
competitive  and  therefore  canceled 
while  our  worldwide  competitors 
bound  ahead. 

Several  major  aerospace  companies 
plan  exciting  projects  includl£«  the 
manufacture  of  drugs,  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  crystals  for  advanced 
computer  chips,  and  the  casting  of 
new  metals  and  alloys.  One  estimate  is 
that  by  the  year  2000,  commercial 
space  activities  may  be  worth  as  much 
as  $200  billion  to  $300  billion  to  our 
national  economy  and  may  account  for 
millions  of  Jobs.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress took  the  first  step  in  clearing  the 
way  for  space  commercialization  by  re- 
moving any  doubt  that  products  man- 
ufactured in  space  by  U.S.  companies 
would  not  be  subject  to  import  duties 
upon  their  return  to  Earth.  Now  it  is 
time  to  remove  the  remaining  tax  im- 
pediments. 

In  short,  doing  business  today  with 
high  interest  rates  and  foreign  compe- 
tition is  tough  enough.  Space  ventures 
inherently  Involve  even  more  risk, 
they  are  longer  term  before  payback 
of  investment,  and  they  are  very 
costly.  Yet  any  investment  In  space  by 
a  U.S.  company  must  still  compete 
with  investments  on  Earth.  Our  effort 
is  to  equalize  tax  treatment  between 
them  so  that  such  decisions  are  not 
dominated  by  the  illogical  factor  of 
tax  consequences. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  our  bill  be 
printed  below  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  us  as  cosponsors. 


A  BILL  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Of  1W4  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  the  deduction 
for  depreciation,  and  the  Income  source 
rules  with  respect  to  property  uaed,  and 
services  performed,  in  space 

flECLSHOBrnnc 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "%Mce  In- 
vestment Tax  Equity  Act  of  1M5." 

SEC  Z.  DTVESTMENT  TAX  CBBOrr  ALLOWED  FOB 
CEBTAIN  PBOPEBTY  USED  DO  SPACE. 

(a)  III  OmKAi.- Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
48(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  property  used  outside  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  Tkxatmkht  op  cxbtahi  prorbtt  used 
HI  SPACE.- For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  in  the  case  of  property  (or  any  interest 
therein)  of  a  United  States  person,  use  of 
such  property  in  space  shall  not  be  treated 
as  use  outside  the  United  States  if — 

"(1)  such  property  is  a  spaceaaft  which, 
while  in  q>ace.  is  substantially  axitrolled 
from  1  or  more  facilities  located  In  the 
United  States,  or 

"(11)  such  property  is  used  on  a  Qwcecraft 
in  space  while  such  spacecraft  is  so  con- 
troUed." 

(b)  EppEL'iivi  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  [to  proper- 
ty placed  In  service  after  December  31, 
1985}  [to  periods  after  December  31.  1985, 
under  rules  slmUar  to  the  rules  of  section 
48(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19541. 

SEC  t.  PBOPEBTY  NOT  IBEATSD  AS  NONDEPBE- 
OABLE  BY  BEA80N  OP  USB  IN  SPACE. 

(a)  IH  OnnsAi.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  accelerated  cost  recovery 
sjrstem)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  TRXAnoEirr  op  propkbtt  usb>  m 
SPACE.- Property  which  is  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depredation  if 
used  on  earth  shall  not  cease  to  have  such 
character  if  used  in  space." 

(b)  Epphjuvi  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  after  December  31, 
1985. 

SBC  4.  CEBTAIN  INCOifE  FBOM  ACTIVITIES  CON- 
DUCTED IN  SPACE  TBEATEO  AS 
UNTIED  STATES  80UBCE  D«COifE. 

(a)  III  Oeheral.— Section  861  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Trsatkeiit  op  CwarMX  Ihcomb  De- 
rived Prom  Activities  ni  Space.- 

"(1)  IH  Oeheral.- The  following  amounts 
Includable  in  gross  Income  by  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  and  section  862(a): 

"(A)  Amounts  received  or  accrued  for  the 
use,  or  right  to  use,  any  property  (or  an  in- 
terest therein)  of  the  taxpayer  while  such 
property  is  in  space  on  a  qualified  space- 
craft [in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  proper- 
ty had  been  used  within  the  United  SUtesl. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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"(B)  Compensation  received  or  •ecnied  by 
the  taxpayer  for  services  performed  by  the 
taxpayer  while  on  a  qualified  spacecraft  (In 
the  same  manner  as  If  such  services  had 
been  performed  In  the  United  States]. 

"(J)  QvKLirrxD  spacschatt  — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified  space- 
craft' means  any  craft  which,  while  In  space, 
is  substantially  controlled  from  1  or  more 
faculties  located  In  the  United  States." 

(b)  ErpiLiivs  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beglnnlnc  after  December  ii.  IMS* 


HAPPY  "25TH"  TO  OUS  MOODY 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

or  sonra  camoum a 

n  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPRSSDrrATTVSS 

Monday.  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4  of  this  year,  the  town  of  Sum- 
merville.  located  in  my  district,  will 
celebrate  a  very  auspicious  occasion. 

On  that  special  day.  James  A.  "Ous" 
Moody  will  be  recognized  for  his  25 
years  of  devotion  to  his  duty  as  direc- 
tor of  the  SummervUle  High  School 
Band. 

Ii^.  Speaker,  the  mention  of  this 
band's  name  anywere  in  South  Caroli- 
na evokes  respect  and  envy.  These  kids 
are  winners  and  leaders  in  the  very  im- 
portant area  of  high  school  music, 
mainly  due  to  the  leadership  of  Ous 
Moody  over  the  past  25  years.  This 
year  alone  he  has  the  responsibility  of 
moulding  some  700  youngsters  into  in- 
tegral, harmonious  parts  of  a  great 
traditional  musical  unit. 

Thanks  to  Gus  Moody,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  SuMimervllle  High  School 
Band  is  certain  to  continue,  hopefully 
for  at  least  another  25  years.* 


CAN  WE  OUTGROW  THE 

DEncrr? 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  198S 
•  Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  argued  that  action 
on  the  deficit  is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance. While  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagues—Republicans as  well  as  Demo- 
crats—agree with  me  on  this,  there  are 
those  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  little 
or  no  action  is  required.  These  super 
growth  optimists  have  put  forth  the 
proposition  that  the  economy  can 
grow  its  way  out  of  the  deficit. 

Heretofore,  arguments  on  both  sides 
have  been  brief  and  lacked  compre- 
hensiveness. This  has  Just  changed. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  Just  released  a  major  study  enti- 
tled. "Can  the  United  States  Grow 
Out  of  Its  Budget  Deficit?  "  (Report 
No.  85-78  E).  This  study  leaves  no 
stone  unturned. 

In  short,  the  answer  to  the  question 
is  an  imambiguous  "No!";  only  with 
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the  most  highly  Improbable  economic 
assumptions  and  scenarios  can  one 
reasonably  hope  to  grow  out  of  the 
deficit  by  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  timely  report,  especially  if 
they  retain  any  faith  in  economic  mir- 
acles. It  is  possible  that  the  recent 
GNP  figure  is  an  anomoly.  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  it  as  a  warning; 
the  economy  may  now  be  in  a  slow- 
down. Do  we  chance  continued  inac- 
tion on  the  deficit? 

The  general  policy  prescription  is 
not  in  doubt.  A  decisive  deficit  reduc- 
tion will  put  downward  pressure  on 
real  interest  rates  and  thus  the  dollar, 
with  the  result  of  stimulating  capital 
investment  and  Improving  U.S.  world 
competitiveness. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  the  principal  chapter  summa- 
ries and  overall  conclusion  of  the  new 
CRS  study. 

aXntUAMY  POK  CRAFtm  TWO 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  19M, 
ONP  must  grow  at  a  rate  of  5.5  percent  for 
the  next  five  years.  This  rate  cannot  be 
achieved  merely  by  means  of  a  rapid  busi- 
ness cycle  expansion.  E^ren  though  unem- 
ployed resources  exist  In  the  economy.  In- 
sufficient quantities  exist  to  produce  the 
level  of  Income  needed  to  balance  the 
budget  without  spending  or  tax  changes.  A 
more  rapid  secular  growth  rate  (i.e..  faster 
growth  In  potential  output)  Is  required  to 
achieve  this.  This  is  true  even  with  optimis- 
tic estimate  of  growth  In  the  labor  force 
over  the  five  years.  Without  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  economy's  secular  growth 
rate,  such  rapid  ONP  growth  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, and  would  likely  generate  accelerat- 
ing inflation.  Private  sector  productivity 
growth  will  have  to  average  4  percent  in 
order  for  the  economy  and  the  budget  to 
follow  the  high  growth  scenario  without 
over-stimulating  the  economy,  substantially 
worsening  Inflation,  and  precipitating  policy 
actions  that  bring  about  another  contrac- 
tion and  a  rising  deficit. 

While  selected  past  experience  reveals  pe- 
riods In  which  productivity  has  grown  at 
high  rates  for  sustained  amounts  of  time, 
this  appears  to  have  been  due  to  cyclical 
factors  that  either  are  not  relevant  to  the 
current  situation  or  may  not  be  desirable  to 
replicate  because  of  their  side  effects. 
Indeed,  the  1960's,  rather  than  being  a 
model  to  Imitate  In  the  1980's.  Illustrates 
the  problems  with  pursuing  a  high  growth 
path.  Rapid  ONP  and  productivity  growth 
were  achieved  as  a  consequence  of  strong 
demand  stimulus.  The  stimulus  reduced  un- 
employment below  Its  financial  level  and 
generated  increasing  Inflation.  Unless  there 
are  economic  factors  that  make  the  ISSO's 
different  from  hlstorlal  experience,  It  would 
seem  very  unlikely  that  economic  growth 
can  be  rapid  enough  to  eliminate  the  deficit 
without  planting  the  seeds  of  its  later  resur- 
gence. 

SUIOCAKT  POR  CHAPm  THKZE 

A  number  of  phenomena  could  make  the 
future  different  from  the  past  In  that  they 
could  make  the  possibility  of  rapid  growth 
In  the  next  five  years  more  likely  than 
recent  experience  suggests.  An  analysis  of 
these,  however,  suggests  that  they  do  not 
add  much  to .  the  probability  of  rapid 
growth. 
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If  tax  Incentives  for  Investment  and  R  and 
D  are  to  spur  productivity  enough  to  yield  a 
balanced  budget,  capital  formation  and  R 
and  D  would  have  to  increase  dramatically. 
Only  the  most  Improbably  optimistic  as- 
sumptions about  the  response  of  business 
Investment  to  tax  cuts  could  produce  the 
iLlnds  of  Increase  In  the  capital-labor  ratio 
and  In  research  and  development  necessary 
to  yield  such  results. 

Similarly,  even  a  large  drop  In  the  natural 
rate  of  unemployment  would  still  mean  that 
Improbably  high  rates  of  productivity  would 
be  required  to  balance  the  budget  In  1990. 
While  larger  Increases  In  the  labor  force— 
occtjrlng  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of 
policy  inducement— could  help  make  rapid 
growth  more  likely  by  increasing  the  secular 
avaUabUlty  of  resources  to  produce,  these 
Increases  would  simultaneously  tend  to  raise 
the  natural  rate  of  unemployment  and 
make  rapid  productivity  gains  less  likely,  so 
that  the  net  possible  contribution  of  labor 
force  growth  to  ONP  growth  Is  reduced. 

COIfCLUSION 

With  deficits  projected  to  remain  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  ONP  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  concern  exists  that  large  tax  and 
spending  measures  will  have  to  be  undertak- 
en to  reduce  them.  It  has  been  argued,  how- 
ever, that  these  deficits  wUl  not  be  as  large 
as  projected— or  need  not  be— because  eco- 
nomic growth  can  substantially  reduce  or 
even  eliminate  them.  Indeed,  it  is  argued, 
attempts  to  reduce  the  deficit  with  tax  or 
spending  measures  may  actually  decrease 
the  chances  for  balancing  the  budget  by 
dampening  economic  activity. 

Using  CBO  baseline  economic  and  budget 
projections  as  a  starting  point,  this  report 
analyzes  the  underlying  assumptions  of  this 
rapid  growth  proposition.  It  Is  found  that 
the  economy  would  have  to  grow  at  a  5.5 
percent  annual  rate  through  1990  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  without  spending  or  tax 
changes.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  such 
growth  cannot  result  from  cyclical  recovery 
(i.e.,  employment  of  unemployed  resources) 
alone.  SectUar  growth  assumptions  also  are 
crucial  to  the  rapid  growth  scenario.  Pro- 
ductivity growth  of  about  4  percent  for  five 
consecutive  years  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  deficit  If  accelerating  inflation  (and  the 
contractionsiry  antl-lnflation  policies  that 
are  likely  to  follow)  Is  to  be  avoided.  Exami- 
nation of  post-war  U.8.  economic  perform- 
ance suggests  that  such  a  substantial  pro- 
ductivity Increase  is  highly  improbable  If 
the  economy  Is  not  to  be  overstimulated. 
Earlier  U.S.  performance  and  experience 
abroad  offer  no  more  encouragement  to  this 
scenario. 

Similarly,  evidence  that  policy  changes  re- 
cently adopted  or  likely  to  be  pursued  can 
stimulate  such  growth  is  also  weak.  Capital 
formation  would  have  to  be  dramatically  In- 
creased in  order  to  produce  the  productivity 
gains  required  of  the  scenario.  The  same  is 
true  of  research  and  development  actiiity. 
While  both  may  be  boosted  by  tax  policies, 
the  tax  incentives  are  not  of  the  maignltude 
to  suggest  such  dramatic  results. 

Improvements  In  the  non-accelerating  In- 
flation rate  of  unemployment  do  not  put 
much  of  a  dent  into  the  productivity  growth 
requirements  of  the  rapid  growth  scenario, 
either.  While  faster  labor  force  growth  than 
projected  is  possible  (and  possible  to  pro- 
mote), the  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  additional  labor  would  be  such  to  tend 
to  create  partially  offsetting  Increases  In 
frlctional  unemployment  and  reductions  In 
potential  productivity  growth. 
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These  computations  are.  of  course,  in 
terms  of  growth  required  to  eliminate  the 
deficit.  The  demands  placed  on  growth  in 
order  to  merely  reduce  the  deficit  substan- 
tially would  be  less.  A  rapid  growth  scenario 
that  reduces  rather  than  eliminates  the  def- 
icit, therefore,  would  be  more  likely  than 
the  scenario  discussed  in  this  paper.  Howev- 
er, this  report  has  not  discussed  the  other 
major  impediment  to  rapid  growth:  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  contraction  before  the 
decade  is  complete.  Any  rapid  growth 
scenario  rests  on  two  assumptions:  that  eco- 
nomic expansion  Is  long  and  that  it  is  rapid. 
Avoidance  of  a  new  contraction  in  the  1980's 
is  possible.  However,  the  more  rapid  the  re- 
covery, the  less  likely  the  recovery  will  be 
prolonged.  The  sooner  "fuU"  employment  is 
reached  the  more  probable  there  will  be  a 
downturn  immediately  following.  Conse- 
quently, any  rapid  growth  scenario  is  un- 
likely, even  with  policy  actions  designed  to 
promote  it.  Most  of  any  sustained  reduction 
In  the  budget  deficit,  therefore,  would  likely 
have  to  come  from  spending  cuts  or  tax  in- 
creases and  not  economic  growth.* 


HONORING  RETIRING  LOS  AN- 
GELES COUNTY  SHERIFF'S  LT. 
KENNETH  SHIRLEY 
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when  he  was  assigned  there  as  the  op- 
erations lieutenant.  He  stayed  there 
for  3  years,  until  his  assignment  to 
custody  division,  where  he  worked  at 
inmate  services  bureau  as  the  oper- 
ations lieutenant.  In  March  1981  he 
went  back  to  reserve  forces  bureau, 
where,  along  with  being  operations 
lieutenant,  he  was  acting  captain  for  6 
months. 

On  July  1.  1985,  Ken  went  to  his  last 
assignment  in  the  department,  the 
hall  of  Justice  JaU  where  he  has  served 
until  the  present. 

Ken  has  been  married  to  the  former 
Jackie  Jacobson  for  the  past  36  years. 
They  have  three  children.  Wayne. 
Rusty,  and  Vicki.  who  is  married  to 
Deputy  Larry  Cobb  of  the  industry 
station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  sending  our  best  wishes  and 
commending  Kenneth  Shirley  for  his 
outstanding  dedication  and  service  to 
the  i>eople  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.* 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAllPORinA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESERTATrVZS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  distinguished  career 
and  service  of  retiring  Lt.  Kenneth 
Shirley  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Department. 

On  May  3.  1985  Lieutenant  Shirley 
will  be  honored  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  sheriff's  department, 
with  a  retirement  dinner  celebrating 
31  years  of  service  to  law  enforcement 
and  the  community.  I  am  honored  to 
call  attention  to  Lieutetumt  Shirley's 
outstanding  career.  Ken  Joined  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment at  the  age  of  23.  Following  his 
academy  training  he  was  assigned  to 
patrol,  main  office  or  what  is  known 
today  as  transportation  bureau. 

Eighteen  months  later,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  East  Los  Angeles  Station 
were  he  worked  for  the  next  2  years. 
In  January  1957,  Ken  began  a  10  year 
tour  of  duty  at  Temple  Station. 
During  his  stay  there,  Ken  worked 
almost  every  Job  at  the  station,  includ- 
ing 5  years  as  coordinator  of  reserve 
deputies.  He  also  worked  in  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  at  Temple  Station  for  6 
year. 

In  1968,  Ken  transferred  to  the  sher- 
iff's information  bureau.  Five  months 
later,  he  was  assigned  the  Job  as  body- 
guard ai|d  driver  to  Sheriff  Peter  J. 
Pitchess.  He  kept  that  position 
through  his  promotion  to  both  ser- 
geant and  lieutenant,  until  October 
1975,  when  he  was  assigned  to  detec- 
tive division. 

Ken  reacquainted  himself  with  the 
reserve  forces  bureau  in  April  1976, 


BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL:  THE 
BEGINNING  OP  PUBUC  EDUCA- 
TION IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, April  23.  marks  an  important 
date  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
public  education  in  America. 

In  the  spring  of  1635,  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Boston  first  made  provision  for 
educating  their  next  generation,  and 
Boston  Latin  School  was  begun. 

For  three  and  one-half  centuries, 
Boston  Latin  School  has  provided  a 
free,  classical  education  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city. 

Millions  of  Americans  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  a  reproduction  of 
the  school's  historic  edifice  on  a  new 
postage  stamp,  commemorating  this 
important  anniversary  of  public  educa- 
tion. Most  Americans  already  know  of 
the  historic  deeds  of  many  of  the 
schools  distinguished  alumni,  among 
them  the  revolutionary  patriots  John 
Hancock,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
John  and  Samuel  Adams,  educator 
James  Bowdoin.  philosophers  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  George  Santaya- 
na.  architect  Charles  Bulflnch,  and 
conductor  and  (x>mposer  Leonard 
Bernstein. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  congratulating  Boston 
Latin  School  on  this  milestone  and  on 
its  350  years  as  a  model  of  excellence 
in  public  education  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  share  excerpts  of  an 
article  noting  this  anniversary  that  ap- 
peared today  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
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BosTOR  Latih  at  350  Faces  Crallergs  op 
Old  Wats  Versus  New  Tntss 

In  the  empty  auditorium  upstairs,  the  in- 
scribed names  of  dead  and  famous  men  who 
once  studied  at  Boston  Latin  School  ring 
the  hall  like  a  crown:  Franklin.  Emerson. 
Mather.  Bulflnch.  Statesman,  philosopher, 
Puritan  minister,  architect. 

In  the  basement  cafeteria,  amid  the  ca- 
cophony and  crowd  of  a  high  school  lunch 
period,  a  Latin  School  junior  hopes  that 
someday  "my  name  will  be  up  there  in  the 
auditorium." 

The  student  is  Soraya  Butler.  A  black 
female,  she  embodies  two  of  the  most  pro- 
found changes  at  the  nation's  oldest  public 
school:  the  admission  of  girls  in  1972  and 
court-ordered  desegregation  in  1974. 

Boston  Latin  School,  birthplace  of  Ameri- 
can public  education,  celebrates  its  350th 
birthday  tomorrow.  It  is  older  than  Har- 
vard. Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  1776,  five  had  attended 
"Latin."  This  year,  22  seniors  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  Harvard,  five  by  MIT.  20  by 
Tufts.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  Class  of 
19S5  will  go  to  college:  better  than  80  per- 
cent likely  will  receive  financial  aid. 

It  is  a  school  dedicated  to  a  classical  edu- 
cation and  steeped  In  tradition.  Headmaster 
Michael  Contompasls.  like  five  of  his  prede- 
cessors, is  a  Latin  graduate.  Some  older  fac- 
ulty once  taught  other,  younger  colleagues. 
Upperclassmen  still  sell  7th  graders  passes 
to  the  nonexistent  fourth-floor  pooL  Admis- 
sion is  selective— and  coveted. 

WKX8TLn«C  with  ATTRmOH 

But  as  it  marks  Its  birthday,  the  school  is 
wrestling  with  it  souL 

"We're  trying  to  maintain  academic  qual- 
ity yet  make  the  place  more  sensitive  to  In- 
dividual needs  of  kids.  I  think  you  can  do 
that  without  lowering  standards."  says  Con- 
tompasls. "That's  a  major  change  from  the 
old  days.  You  swam  or  you  sank.  Or  as  they 
used  to  tell  us  when  I  came  here.  'Look  to 
your  left.  Look  to  your  right.  Two  of  you 
aren't  going  to  make  it.' " 

But  not  everyone  agrees  that  standards 
can  be  maintained  If  attrition  is  substantial- 
ly reduced.  Says  one  teacher  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous:  "Incidental  to  maintain- 
ing standards  there's  going  to  be  a  high  at- 
trition rate.  At  that  kind  of  school,  yes, 
there  will  always  be  signlflcant  attrition." 

Latin  School  is  the  most  prestigious  of  the 
city's  three  examination  schools  and  of  the 
entire  system.  Admission  is  by  entrance 
exam  and  grade-point  average. 

In  an  office  lined  with  school  trophies, 
Contompasls  calls  both  desegregation  and 
the  admission  of  girls  controversial  changes 
whose  time  had  come.  In  a  faculty  room, 
two  teachers  disagree  about  whether  cafete- 
ria decorum  has  improved  since  the  admis- 
sion of  girls.  In  a  corridor.  Victor  Stango.  a 
sophomore  from  Jamaica  Plain  who  never 
knew  the  all-boys'  Latin  School,  says  girls 
make  the  place  "'a  little  more  fun." 

"This  is  a  school  where  self-motivation  is 
essential  and  discipline  problems,  common 
in  other  schools,  are  virtually  absent.  It  is, 
as  almost  any  student  of  any  race  will  tell 
you,  a  hard  school. 

In  Joseph  Desmond's  senior  Oreek  class, 
students  gaze  Intently  at  the  blackboard  as 
the  teacher  writes,  in  Oreek.  the  names  of 
Plato.  Socrates,  and  Aristotle  and  talks 
softly  of  Aristotle's  belief  that  man  is  both 
body  and  soul.  In  Comellia  Kelley-LaCam- 
bria's  Latin  class,  7th  graders  struggle  with 
case  and  person  so  Misi  ciari  poetae  librum 
ad  meum  amicum  translates  as  "I  have  sent 
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the  book  of  the  famous  poet  to  my  Mend" 
tiutemd  of  "The  famous  poet  a«it  a  book  to 
my  friend." 

Students  see  the  pressure  as  either  a 
virtue  or  a  ctirae. 

"It  helps  you.  When  you  get  out  of  here 
you  11  never  be  afraid  of  competition."  says 
Maria  Davis  of  Dorchester,  a  Junior. 

"I  don't  like  the  competition."  says  Beth 
Quelaly.  a  senior  from  West  Roxbury.  "It 
makes  It  harder.  What  I  make  may  be  good 
for  me  Other  people  look  down." 

Loretta  Roach  of  Dorchester,  a  parent  ac- 
tivist and  member  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education,  found  It  painful  to  help  her  son 
Rodman  throuch  the  early  crades.  when 
youncsters  accustomed  to  belns  top  stu- 
dents may  see  their  grades  tumble.  It  is 
then  that  most  attrition  occurs. 

"When  you  have  a  6-foot  kid  walking  In 
the  door  and  crying  because  of  what's  going 
down.  It's  wrenching."  says  Roach.  'It  took 
my  husband  and  I  every  single  day  of  bol- 
stertag  this  kid.  It  was  a  lot  of  outside  sup- 
port .  .  .  Not  support  I  got  at  Latin.  I  say 
that  to  other  black  parents  who  caD  me. 
The  demand  It  makes  on  parents  Is  extraor- 
dinary." 

Says  Rodman,  who  Is  now  17  and  a  Jtmior 
"I  didnt  beUeve  I'd  make  it  until  last  year. 
Now  I  feel  pretty  proud." 

What  some  see  as  a  weakness  others  see  as 
a  strength.  "It's  strengths."  says  Susan 
Donlan  of  West  Roxbury,  whose  son  Is  In 
0th  grade.  "They  have  to  leam  to  take  care 
of  themselves." 

Contompasis.  who  says  the  school  can 
guarantee  equality  of  opportunity  but  not 
equality  of  results,  sees  Latin  School,  now 
more  than  ever,  as  a  door  opener  for  bright 
young  Boctonlans,  many  from  families  of 
limited  means.  "How  are  you  going  to  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  how  they  get  their 
chance?"  he  asks. 

Meanwhile,  Soraya  Butler,  the  black  girl 
from  Dorchester  who  wants  to  be  immortal- 
ised on  the  auditorium  walls,  says  next  year 
shell  help  her  younger  sister  adjust  to  7th 
grade  at  LAtln.  "Just  by  coming  here  you 
think  you  have  to  live  up  to  a  lot,"  she  says. 
"Three    hundred   and   fifty   years.    That's 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOZSEF 
CARDINAL  MIND8ZENTT 


HON.  GERALD  %M.  SOLOMON 

OP  mW  TOUE 
□I  THX  HOOSK  OP  RXPRXSKNTATTVXS 

Monday,  April  22.  198S 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Hungarians 
resolved  on  March  16,  1985,  to  com- 
memorate the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Rccors 
the  text  of  that  commemorative  state- 
ment, as  forwarded  to  me  by  executive 
secretary  Sandor  Balogh: 

[Commemorative  Statement  at- 
tached:] 

JOZSKP  CAROntAL  ICmMZSHTr,  Makch  20, 
1893-Mat  6.  1976 

For  a  nation  that  is  over  one  thousand 
years  old  there  are  many  Important  events 
to  remember.  If  we  were  to  commemorate 
every  important  event  in  the  life  of  the 
Hungarian  nation,  we  would  have  some- 
thing to  commemorate  every  day  of  the 
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year.  Yet  new  and  Important  events  keep 
happening  as  the  nation  goes  on  living. 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  current 
generation  many  events  had  taken  place 
that  deserve  to  be  remembered  and  com- 
memorated. One  such  sad  event  Is  the  pass- 
ing of  Cardinal  Mindoenty  on  May  6.  1975. 

The  83  year  old  Cardinal  was  a  martyr 
and  a  symbol  of  man's  resistance  to  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

He  had  been  first  arrested  by  the  Commu- 
nists during  the  1919  Commune  and  spent 
more  than  three  months  in  captivity. 

Next  he  was  arrested  In  1944  by  the  Nazis 
aiul  spent  four  months  under  arrest,  until 
the  Nazi  regime  collapsed. 

His  third  arrest  came  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  again  in  1948.  To  Intimidate 
the  Church  of  Hungary  Into  submission,  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  methods,  at  a  mock  trial 
be  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment,  but 
the  Freedom  Fighters  rescued  him  during 
the  glorious  days  of  the  1958  Hungarian 
Revolution. 

The  Cardinal  was  a  fearless  leader  of  bis 
nation  In  her  most  trying  times,  and  a  tire- 
less shepherd  of  Hungarians  throughout 
the  world.  After  his  arrival  to  the  West 
from  his  selfimposed  exile  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Budapest,  he  has  visited  Hungar- 
ians on  every  continent  save  Asia,  encourag- 
ing them  to  "keep  the  faith  and  the  Hun- 
garian language". 

It  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  remember 
this  towering  figure,  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  century,  a  great  Hungarian 
and  a  great  Church  lea>.ter.  But  It  also  fills 
us  with  hope  that  the  seed  he  had  planted 
fell  on  fertile  soil  and  Saint  Stephen's 
people  will  keep  the  faith  and  the  Hungari- 
an language. 

May  Ood  rest  him  in  his  temporary  rest- 
ing place  In  Mariacell,  Austria,  until  his  re- 
mains may  be  returned  to  a  free  Hungary  as 
he  had  always  wanted  to  return  to  Hungary 
for  his  final  rest,  in  the  land  of  his  beloved 
people. 

His  memory  shall  live  forever.* 


April  U,  1985 


NATIONAL  DISTINGUISHED 

SERVICE      AWARD      TO      ALAN 
GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALIPOUnA 
nr  TBI  HOU8I  OP  RXPRSSDrrATTVXS 

Monday,  April  22.  198S 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  niunerous  achieve- 
ments of  my  distinguished  constituent 
and  friend,  Mr.  Alan  Goldstein. 

On  May  5,  1988.  Mr.  Goldstein  will 
receive  the  coveted  National  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America.  Mr.  Goldstein  has  been  sin- 
gled out  from  himdreds  of  communal 
leaders  across  the  Nation  for  this 
signal  honor. 

Alan  (Avrohom  Aaron  Lelb)  Gold- 
stein was  bom  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II  to  a  pious  Jewish  family  In  the 
small  village  of  Erzvellg,  Lithuania. 
During  the  the  years  of  the  Holocaust, 
the  Goldstein  family  fled  from  the 
Nazi  occupiers  of  their  native  town. 
Alan  hid  with  his  parents  in  the  for- 


ests. He  subsequently  found  refuge 
with  a  family  of  compassionate  Chris- 
tians who  shielded  him  from  both  the 
Nazi  barbarians  and  the  local  Lithua- 
nian Fascists. 

The  Goldsteins  were  among  the  less 
than  two  dozen  survivors  of  the  town's 
Jewish  population  of  1,000.  All  their 
family  and  fellow  villagers  were  taken 
to  a  ravine  and  machlnegunned  to 
death. 

The  deprivations  of  the  war  years 
did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Gold- 
stein family.  Alan's  parents,  Chalm 
Ztvl  and  Menucha.  came  to  America 
with  a  determination  to  preserve  the 
religious  values  of  E^astem  European 
Orthodoxy.  They  were  determined  to 
make  good  use  of  the  religious  free- 
dom and  economic  opportunity  offered 
by  their  new  homeland. 

Over  the  years  Alan  Goldstein  and 
his  family  prosposed  materially  and 
devoted  their  talents  and  resources  to 
help  others. 

Alan  and  his  brother,  David,  attend- 
ed the  United  Lubavltcher  Yeshlvoth 
as  nonpaylng  scholarship  students. 
They  expressed  their  gratitude  by 
working  as  prominent  supporters  of 
the  Chabad-Lubavltcher  movement  In 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  Israel. 

Alan  Goldstein  has  shown  a  special 
commitment  to  the  Ponovezer  Institu- 
tions of  IsraeL  These  religious  schools 
and  commimal  projects  reflect  the  re- 
birth of  Lithuanian  Judaism  which 
the  Nazis  came  so  close  to  obliterating. 

In  addition  to  Alan  Goldstein's  deep 
Involvement  in  the  Jewish  community, 
he  has  found  time  to  labor  on  behalf 
of  the  general  welfare.  He  served  the 
entire  city  of  Los  Angeles  during  the 
years  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the 
Community  Redevelopment  Agency. 

The  tradition  of  kindness,  charity, 
and  good  works  belongs  to  the  entire 
Goldstein  family.  Alan  graciously  rec- 
ognizes that  his  accomplishments  re- 
flect also  the  efforts  of  his  parents,  his 
brothers  David  Goldstein  and  Rabbi 
Berel  Goldstein  and  their  respective 
families. 

In  all  of  Alan's  endeavors,  his  wife 
AdeU  (nee  Biam)  Goldstein  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  wisdom  and  encour- 
agement. Both  Alan  and  Adell  are 
thankful  to  God  that  their  three  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Gitel  Rubin,  their  newly  ac- 
quired son-in-law  David  Rubin,  daugh- 
ter Devora,  and  son  Ylsroel  Yosef 
(Joey)  are  following  the  family  pat- 
tern of  piety  and  commitment  to  the 
larger  community. 

Over  the  years  Alan  has  also  gained 
much  sound  gtildance  and  steadfast 
moral  support  from  his  In-laws,  Rabbi 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Balm. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Alan  Goldstein  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  receipt  of  the  Orthodox 
Union's  National  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award.  We  all  are  grateful  for  his 
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works  of  "loving  mercy"  which  is  one 
of  the  pillars  upon  which  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  world  depends.* 


INTRODUCING  AMTRAK  BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mW  MEXICO 
Hf  THZ  HOnSB  OP  REFRESEirTATIVKS 

Monday,  April  22,  19SS 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  freeze 
Amtrak  funding  for  2  years  with  no  in- 
flation increase,  plus  a  1-year  study  to 
determine  alternative  funding  for  its 
continued  existence— including  privat- 
ization, public  offering,  or  a  private 
sale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  my  support  for  a 
viable  rail  passenger  service  is  un- 
equivocal—I believe  such  service  to  be 
vital  to  our  economy,  to  our  security, 
to  our  national  health  and  well-being. 
While  the  Importance  of  our  rail  pas- 
senger system  is  sometimes  eclipsed  by 
the  orbits  of  the  space  shuttle,  few 
would  deny  the  fact  that  almost  20 
million  persons  used  Amtrak  rail  serv- 
ice in  1984  alone;  that  Amtrak's  long- 
haul  passengers  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  elderly  and  the  poor,  that  in 
the  instance  of  a  national  emergency, 
we  will  all  be  grateful  our  rail  passen- 
ger service  was  supported  by  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Reagan  administration  recently 
recommended  zero  fimdlng  for  rail 
passenger  service  In  this  countiT- 
While  this  President  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate a  vital  service  to  our  citizens,  the 
governments  of  every  other  major  In- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  affirm 
their  support  for  rail  passenger  service 
through  reasonable  rail  subsidies:  they 
provide  us  with  ample  evidence  that 
success  results  from  government  coop- 
eration and  commitment. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what 
the  basic  role  of  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment should  be  In  providing  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  this  country— I  will 
answer  this  question  by  sajing  the 
role  is  real,  the  role  is  Important  and 
the  role  is  substantial.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate unlimited  and  indiscriminate 
funding  of  rail  passenger  service— In 
fact,  I  advocate  Just  the  opposite— I 
advocate  Judicious  use  of  the  Federal 
dollar,  evidence  of  a  willingness  to 
save  taxpayer's  money,  the  need  to  cut 
back,  support  for  alternatives  to  subsi- 
dization. This  is  why  I  wlU  introduce  a 
bill  today  which  will  do  Just  that— it 
will  freeze  Amtrak  funding  at  fiscal 
year  1985  levels  for  the  next  2  years 
and  will  study  ways  to  further  reduce 
Federal  subsidies.  Nonetheless,  I  be- 
lieve rail  passenger  service  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  the  country 
and  Government  support  too  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  rail  passenger 
service. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
have  an  Interest  in  preserving  the 
Amtrak  system^many  New  Mexicans 
are  employed  by  this  service,  it  means 
$10  million  additional  to  my  economi- 
cally depressed  district  each  year,  and 
Amtrak's  trains  stop  In  five  towns  I 
have  been  elected  to  serve.  And  while  I 
have  a  personal  Interest  and  commit- 
ment to  seeing  that  these  benefits  con- 
tinue. I  would  point  out  that  I  am  not 
alone— Amtrak  serves  over  500  commu- 
nities nationwide— more  than  all  the 
major  airlines  combined;  Amtrak 
serves  161  communities  that  have  no 
air  service;  Amtrak  serves  52  communi- 
ties that  have  no  bus  service;  Amtrak 
serves  29  communities  which  have  nei- 
ther air  nor  bus  service;  and  Amtrak 
employs  21,000  people  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  administration  tells  us  It  is  com- 
mitted to  economic  growth  and  com- 
merce—how much  commerce  will 
occur  in  those  29  cities  which  will  have 
no  transportation  services  whatsoever 
when  Amtrak  is  gone?  How  much  eco- 
nomic growth  will  result  when  21,000 
people  lose  their  Jobs? 

The  administration  tells  us  It  Is  com- 
mitted to  national  security— how 
secure  will  we  be  if  we  eliminate  76,000 
rail  seats  that  could  be  used  by  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergencjr? 

The  administration  tells  us  it  is  com- 
mitted to  private  enterprise  and  com- 
petition—well, we  all  are,  but  have 
there  been  any  takers  for  rail  passen- 
ger service? 

This  administration  professes  sup- 
port for  a  strong,  diversified  econo- 
my—how strong,  how  diversified  will 
we  be  with  no  rail  system,  no  mass 
transit  systems,  no  airline  subsidies,  no 
bus  transportation,  no  Government 
commitment  to  national  transporta- 
tion needs? 

Mr.  Chairmen,  the  gauntlet  has  been 
thrown  to  the  99th  Congress— we  can 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
commitment  to  a  strong,  lean,  effi- 
cient rail  passenger  service  or  we  ctm 
have  none  at  all.  The  choices  are  very 
clear  and  I  urge  everyone  here  today 
to  make  that  choice  which  is  best  for 
this  country— a  rejection  of  the  admin- 
istration's misguided  notion  that  we 
can  do  without  rail  passenger  service 
and  an  affirmation  of  our  support  for 
the  Amtrak  system. 

H.R.- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AUTHORlZA'nON  OP  APPBOPWATIONa 

Section  601(bK2)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  (46  U.S.C.  601(b>(3))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "403(b)  of  this  Act;"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 
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"(C)  not  to  exceed  8884,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986:  and 

"(D)  not  to  exceed  8684.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987.". 

see  t  SniDY  COmUSBION. 

(a)  EsTABLUHMXirr.— There  Is  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Financial 
Status  Commission  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Ptntfosi  or  Coiocissioit.— The  purpose 
of  the  Commission  Is  to  study— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  NaUonal  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "Amtrak")  to  continue  to 
Improve,  or  to  accelerate  the  Improvement 
of.  its  financial  performance; 

(2)  the  short-term  and  long-term  capital 
needs  of  Amtrak;  and 

(3)  alternative  funding  mechanisms  for 
Amtrak. 

(c)  Mdoubsrip. — 

(1)  Nman  Am  APPOnmmT.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  15  members  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  President  of  Amtrak  or  his  au- 
thorized representative. 

(B)  The  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Passengers  or  his  author-  . 
Ized  representative. 

(C)  Two  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Passengers  appointed  by 
the  President  of  such  Association;  one  who 
lives  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  one 
who  lives  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

(D)  A  member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
appointed  by  the  I*resident  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

(E)  A  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  RepresenUtives  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

(F)  A  representative  of  the  intercity  RaO 
Passenger  Committee  of  the  Tnuuswrtatlon 
Research  Board  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Transportation  Research 
Board. 

(O)  A  representative  of  the  Raflway 
Progress  Institute  ^ypointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Railway  Progress  Institute. 

(H)  A  State  transportation  official  from  a 
SUte  financlaUy  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram esUbllshed  under  section  403(b)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  con- 
ference of  State  RaUway  Officials 
(JiCSRO). 

(DA  State  transportation  official  from  a 
SUte  not  participating  in  the  program  es- 
tablished under  section  403(b)  of  the  RaQ 
Passenger  Service  Act.  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  conference 
of  State  Railway  Officials  (NCSRO). 

(J)  A  Governor  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative desl^ated  by  the  National  CSover- 
nors'  Association. 

(K)  A  person  appointed  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association. 

(L)  A  represenUOve  of  freight  railroads 
appointed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  or  its  successor. 

(M)  Two  commuter  authorities,  as  such 
term  is  defined  for  purposes  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act,  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Transit  Association;  one  that  op- 
erates exclusively  within  the  area  comprised 
of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut. New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  one  that  operates  exclusively 
outside  such  area. 

(2)  SxLicnoH.— The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  in  accordance  with 
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p«rmcrB|)ta  (1)  within  M  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Basic  PAT.— 

(A)  Members  of  the  Commlaaion  shall 
each  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of 
UUe  S.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding travel  time)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  Congress  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  by  reason  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(4)  Qooauit.— Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(5)  CRAiutAK.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  among  such 
members. 

(0)  OaoAinzATioRAL  idXTnra.— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  hold  their  first 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Commission  and  electing  a  Chairman  under 
paragraph  (4)  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(7)  All  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

(d)  STAfT  OP  COMMISSIOII.— 

(1)  Stapp.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man may  appoint  such  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  APPUCAaiUTT  OP  CSaTAIM  CTVn.  SXRVId 

LAWS.— The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  lU  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  Expnns  AJis  coHsiTLTAVTS.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  under  section 
310fl<b)  of  aUe  S.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  Stapp  op  Pdblal  Agsmcixs.- Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  Powaas  op  Coioassioii.— 

(1)  HxARTifos  AJTD  SKS8IONS.— The  Commis- 
slon.  or,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
any  3  members  of  the  Commission,  may,  for 
the  purpoM  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmation  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  It. 

(2)  OrTAumtG  oppicial  data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  this  act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

(3)  BilAiLS.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  ADMimSTRATrVX     SUPPORT     SKHVICKS.— 

The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
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ble  basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  mmy  request. 

(f)  Rxporr.— The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than 
January  15,  1987.  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commissions,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
It  considers  appropriate. 

(g)  AUTHORIZATIOH    OP    APPHOPKIATIORS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thit  section 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  19M,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.* 


NATIONAL  BOWHUNTERS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
m  TBX  HOUSK  or  BKFRSSDfTATTVXS 

Monday,  AprU  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  which  designates  the  week 
of  July  8  through  July  14.  1986,  as 
"National  Bowhunter's  Week." 

Bowhunting  was  important  to  native 
Americans  In  obtaining  food  and  pro- 
viding protection  long  before  Europe- 
ans arrived  on  the  shores  of  this  great 
land.  We  are  proud  to  have  headquar- 
tered in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  the  International  Bow- 
hunting  Organization,  which  has 
worked  ardently  to  promote  and  pre- 
serve bowhunting  as  a  sport.  Likewise, 
we  are  proud  to  have  the  1984  Olym- 
pic gold  medalist  In  archery,  Darrell 
O.  Pace,  hall  from  our  area. 

The  sport  of  bowhunting  is  growing 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  In  recog- 
nition of  its  contribution  to  the  liveli- 
hood of  our  earliest  Americans  and  Its 
Increasing  popularity,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  resolution.* 


U.S.  SHOULD  NOT  GIVE  MILI- 
TARY SUPPORT  TO  THE  NICA- 
RAOUAN  CONTRA  REBELS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CAI.IPOIUTIA 
IM  THE  HOtlSK  OP  RXntXSOfTATXVXS 

Monday,  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  long  been  dogged  by 
reports  of  outrageous  waste  in  the  E>e- 
fense  Department  and  the  incredible 
prices  they  pay  for  tools  and  spare 
parts.  So  It  is  with  some  relief  that  we 
find  President  Reagan  has  identified  a 
serious  threat  to  the  national  security 
that  he  believes  can  be  eliminated  at  a 
cost  of  only  $14  million. 

Some  relief.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal 
for  providing  $14  million  in  military 
aid  to  the  Contra  rebels  raises  two 
questions.  First,  is  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  a  true  threat  to  our  nation- 
al security?  Second,  can  the  United 
States  afford  the  damage  done  to  our 
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Influence  in  the  entire  region  by  pro- 
viding aid  to  Nicaragua's  opponents? 

Nicaragua  can  barely  export  cotton. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  that  they  can 
export  revolution  to  the  rest  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  adminlstratl<Hi'8  own  Intelli- 
gence reports  conclude  that  military 
activity  by  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment is  "primarily  defense-oriented." 

Even  President  Reagan's  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense,  Fred  C.  Ikle,  scoffs 
at  the  idea  of  an  armed  invasion  of  an- 
other Central  American  country  by 
Nicaragua.  "Both  the  equipment  and 
their  strategic  objective  at  this  time  is 
to  destroy  the  armed  opposition— the 
Contras.  They  want  to  get  control  of 
their  own  country,"  Ikle  told  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  "What  they  have  now 
and  even  what  they  may  have  a  year 
hence  is  not  an  invasion  force  to 
attack  E3  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
That's  nonsense." 

The  administration's  charge  that 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  is  a 
major  supplier  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  El  Salvadoran  rebels  is  equally 
unproven. 

Nicaragua  Is  supplying  small  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  medical  supplies  to 
the  rebels  in  El  Salvador.  But  if  major 
shipments  are  being  regularly  made  by 
air  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador, 
why  have  U.8.  forces  in  the  region 
failed  in  2  years  to  Intercept  a  light 
plane  delivering  arms  to  El  Salvador 
or  discovered  a  light  plane  parked  on 
the  ground  at  one  of  those  alleged  iso- 
lated airstrips  in  El  Salvador? 

Nor  is  there  strong  evidence  of  regu- 
lar supplies  being  made  by  sea.  The 
administration  alleges  that  the  tiny 
port  village  of  Potosi  is  a  major  trans- 
shipment point.  But  a  10-month 
period  of  intensive  radar  surveillance 
conducted  by  the  United  States  failed 
to  detect  a  systematic  supply  of  arms 
to  El  Salvador  from  Potosl. 

For  4  years  now,  the  administration 
has  been  trying  to  prove  that  Nicara- 
gua is  exporting  arms  and  revolution 
throughout  the  region.  Now  is  the 
time  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  If  there  is 
solid  evidence  to  back  up  this  justifica- 
tion for  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, now  is  the  time  to  present 
that  evidence.  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  justification  for 
President  Reagan's  request  to  send  $14 
million  in  military  aid  to  the  armed 
opponents  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

That  raises  a  second  question.  Can 
the  United  States  afford  to  provide 
military  support  to  armed  rebel  groups 
in  Nicaragua?  I  believe  we  cannot. 

The  Nicaraguan  Contras  are  doomed 
to  failure.  They  are  too  closely  tied  to 
the  despised  and  discredited  Somoza 
regime  that  the  ruling  Sandinistas 
overthrew  in  1979.  the  majority  of  the 
Contra    military    leaders    are    former 
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members  of  Somoza's  hated  national 
gtuuxl. 

American  influence  throughout 
Latin  America  was  damaged  by  our  es- 
tablishment by  force  of  the  Spmoza 
family  in  power  in  Nicaragua  and  our 
establishment  of  the  brutal  national 
guard.  Fifty  years  of  American  sup- 
port for  the  Somoza  family  and  its  cor- 
rupt rule  contributed  to  the  region's 
mistrust  and  even  hatred  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

Military  aid  to  the  Somocistas  and 
their  hopeless  efforts  to  retake  control 
of  that  country  will  only  serve  to  di- 
minish American  Influence  through- 
out Latin  America. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 
We  are  not  naive  about  the  intentions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client- 
state,  Cuba.  They  would  like  to  see 
more  Soviet  clients  established  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Threats  by  the 
United  States  and  efforts  to  support  a 
military  invasion  of  the  country  by 
the  Contnu  will  only  serve  to  push 
Nicaragua  solidly  into  the  Soviet 
camp.  In  fact,  such  actions  will  lead  to 
fear  and  mistrust  of  the  United  States 
by  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere— 
and  strengthen  the  Soviet's  hand  in 
the  region. 

That  would  be  the  ultimate  tragedy. 
We  should  not  become  involved  mili- 
tarily in  the  absence  of  a  threat  to  our 
national  security.  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion on  national  security  groimds  for 
this  Involvement.  We  should  not  Join 
forces  with  a  group  that  has  no  chance 
to  succeed.  The  Contras  are  fatally 
tainted  by  their  association  with  the 
Somoza  regime.  In  the  course  of  such 
an  unjustifiable  and  hopeless  involve- 
ment, we  will  only  diminish  our  ability 
to  influence  the  course  of  events 
throughout  Latin  America  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  are 
trying  to  expand  their  Influence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  strong  re- 
jection of  this  misguided  proposal.* 


A  MINIMUM  TAX:  THE  WEALTHI- 
EST SHOULD  PAY  TAXES,  TOO 


HON.  GEORGE  MOIER 

OPCAUPOUOA 
IH  THX  HOUSZ  or  RKPRSSOTTATIVXS 

Monday,  AprU  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  filed  their  Income  tax  re- 
turns. They  paid  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  provide  for  the 
basic  services  and  functions  of  this 
Government. 

Almost  no  one  likes  to  pay  taxes. 
But  most  of  us  recognize  that  taxes 
are  our  common  responsibility.  They 
are  the  cost  of  living  in  this  society. 

What  bothers  many  Americans 
about  paying  their  taxes  is  that  others 
do  not  pay  their  fair  share.  And  that 
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means  that  those  of  us  who  do  pay  are 
really  subsidizing  those  who  are  able 
to  find  enough  loopholes,  deductions 
and  writeoffs  in  the  tax  code  to  pass 
all  or  most  of  their  tax  burden  off  to 
someone  else. 

Tax  avoidance  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing when  it  involves  corporations 
who  make  their  profits  from  the  tax 
money  paid  by  millions  of  taxpayers  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  the  10  largest 
military  contractors  receive  two-thirds 
of  their  sales  from  the  Government — 
and  that  means  their  companies  are 
two-thirds  financed  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  these  are  the  very  same 
companies  implicated  in  massive  over- 
charges for  military  parts  and  sup- 
plies. These  are  the  companies  which 
bill  taxpaj^rs  for  the  costs  of  boarding 
pets  and  corix>rate  gifts,  among  other 
dubious  "official"  expenses. 

General  Electric  and  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics, two  of  our  largest  military 
contractors,  paid  no  taxes  last  year.  In 
fact.  General  Dynamics,  which  made 
$684  million  in  pretax  profits  last  year, 
has  paid  no  taxes  since  1972.  General 
Electric  earned  profits  of  $6.5  billion 
between  1981  and  1983,  and  yet  paid 
no  taxes  whatever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Electric, 
General  Dynamics,  and  a  third  large 
military  contractor— Boeing— not  only 
paid  nothing  in  taxes,  but  received 
$621  million  in  tax  refunds  t>etween 
1981  and  1983. 

Overall,  65  profitable  corporations, 
with  combined  profits  of  nearly  $50 
billion  did  not  pay  1  cent  in  corporate 
income  tax  between  1981  and  1983. 
Following  is  a  list  of  those  companies 
and  their  profits. 
Major  American  companies  vaying  a  total 

of  zero  or  let*  in  total  Federal  income 

taxe*,  1981-83 

[Sorted  by  sise  of  tax  subsidy,  in  nrHiiintM  of 
doUan] 

Prxint 

Oeneral  Electric ,. . 6,527.0 

Boeing  Co 1.5SO.0 

Etow  Chemical  Co 776.0 

Tenneco 2,687.0 

SanU  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Coip ..  1,579.0 

Weyerliaeuser  Co ». 640.7 

DuPont „ 2,691.0 

St.  Regis  Corp 133.9 

Oeorgia-Pacific  Corp 400.0 

Columbia  Oas  System ........ ........  886.7 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 490.2 

Transamerica  Corp 584.9 

Oeneral  Dynamics 930.8 

Union  Carbide 613.0 

Continental  Oroup ......._...  463.0 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp 595.7 

RCA 514.2 

Texaco „..  1.699.0 

IC  Industries .„._...„ ........ 322.9 

VJB.  Home 54.3 

International  Minerals  A  Chemi- 
cal   260.6 

Jim  Walter  Corp 211.3 

Celanese  Corp 296.0 

Northrup  Corp ; 177.4 

Oreyhound  Corp „ 290.8 

Amerada  Hess 336.7 

Mitchell  Energy  A  Dev.  Coip 402.8 


Interaational  Fv>er  Co.. 
Ohio  Edison  Co „„ 


Burlington  Northern..... 
Mellon  National  Corp ... 
Ashland  Oil. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Od.„. 

Pledmoot  Aviation 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp  „. 
Arizona  Public  Servioe  Co. 
Ogden  Corp.. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co 

Northern  Indiana  P8C 

Tesoro  Petroleum 

CSX  Corp  ..„ 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals 

Superior  Oil 

Singer  Co „ „„..„ 

Oraoe  (WJt)  St  Co 

norida  Power  St  Ugbt  Co 

Centex  Corp 

Pennsylvania  Power  Sc  Light  Co.. 

Champion  International  Corp 

Southwest  Airlines  Co 

Allied  Corp 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Rio  Orande  Industries 

St.  Paxil  Companies 

Tyson  Foods 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Comerica. ™..™...... 

Xerox 

Citizens  and  Southern  Oa.  Coip  ■■ 

American  Financial  Corp 

American  Standard. 

Combined  International  Corp 

First  Executive  Corp 

Orumman  Corp. 
Lockheed  Corp. 
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1,038.4 

1.027.7 

1,724.3 
402.3 
346.9 

1.270.9 
78.9 
038.0 
863.0 
192.5 
508.1 
S49.1 
100.9 

1.755.3 
294.0 

1.083.8 
104.6 
684.1 

1437.7 
194.2 
920.8 
167.0 
145.2 
404.0 
298.7 
132.5 
440.5 
36.4 

2.425.6 
76.2 

1.051.2 
173.8 
426.9 
78.5 
297.6 
312.2 
474.5 

1,085.0 


Total  (65  companies) 49.503.0 

Total,  35  biggest  benefits 25.244.3 

Total,  10  biggest  benefits 17.741.3 

Source:  CItlaena  Vm  Tax  Justice,  "Oonxnmte 
Income  Taxes  in  the  Reasan  Yean"  (Washtncton. 
DC  October  MS4). 

I  also  note  with  Interest,  for  exam- 
ple, the  tax  record  of  W.R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  whose  chairman  was  so  critical  of 
waste  and  abuse  in  the  tax  and  spend- 
ing policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  turns  out  that  the  same 
Grace  that  lectures  us  all  on  the  obli- 
gations of  good  citizenship  made  $684 
million  in  profits  in  the  last  3  years, 
but  didn't  pay  any  taxes  at  alL  In  fact. 
Grace  received  a  refund  from  U.S.  tax- 
payers for  $12.5  million. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  in 
our  country  similarly  are  able  to  uti- 
lize the  tax  code  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  any  personal  taxes,  and  this  is 
Just  as  unacceptable.  Earning  a  lot  of 
money,  or  hiring  a  good  accountant  or 
attorney,  ought  not  free  anyone  from 
paying  their  share  of  the  costs  of 
living  in  this  country. 

How  did  this  abomination  come  to 
pass?  Look  no  further  than  the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  tax  bill.  Since  that  law  was 
enacted,  the  amount  corix>rations  pay 
in  taxes  has  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  history.  In  1960.  the  corporate 
share  of  taxes  was  20.9  percent;  last 
year,  it  had  dropped  to  just  8  percent. 

But  over  that  same  time,  the 
amount  paid  by  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers has  remained  50  percent. 
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The  mintmiim  tax  pUn  does  not  call 
for  "soaUng  the  rich."  It  Just  says 
that  everyone— the  middle  income 
wacc  earner  and  the  wealthy  execu- 
tive— ought  to  live  by  the  same  rules. 

We  would  Impose  a  25-percent  mini- 
mum tax  on  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals whose  adjusted  gross  Income  is 
more  than  $100,000  a  year.  This  pro- 
posal would  affect  only  those  in  this 
very  exclusive,  very  high  income 
group,  the  very  wealthiest  nine-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  taxpayers. 

Lower  and  middle  Income  taxpayer 
would  pay  nothing  additionally  in 
taxes.  In  fact.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
proceeds  from  the  minimum  tax  used 
to  reduce  lower  and  middle  Income  tax 
rates  by  $15  to  $20  billion. 

Tax  reform  is  urgently  needed, 
widely  supported,  and  long  overdue.  I 
have  long  supported,  and  I  continue  to 
support,  the  wide-ranging  moderniza- 
tion of  our  income  tax  laws  in  order 
both  to  simplify  the  tax  code,  and  to 
eliminate  those  features  which  allow 
many  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  and 
corporations  to  escape  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  minimum  tax  is  not  a  substitute 
for  comprehensive  tax  reform.  There 
is  no  reason  It  could  not  be  incorporat- 
ed into  a  reform  plan.  But  thorough 
reform  could  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
and  It  is  unfair  to  wait  even  one  more 
tax  year  before  we  begin  to  demand 
that  those  who  have  prospered  and 
profited  most  Join  the  rest  of  in 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.* 


CONGRESS  PAXUNO  IN  DDTIBS? 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 

a  Tta  Bouas  or  KXFRXsnrrAiTvxs 

Monday.  April  22.  198S 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  from  my  constit- 
uent, Lt.  Col.  Norwood  B.  Klllough 
(retired)  which  he  has  asked  me  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House: 

I.  Norwood  B.  Klllough.  •  retired  U.  Col. 
D.S.A.P..  Uvlns  at  Rt.  5,  Box  SMB.  Talla- 
dega. Alabama  35180.  Telephone  305 /36a- 
2709.  do  make  the  following  statement  or 
accusation:  Tliat  all  members  of  the  present 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  failed  to  abide  by  their  oath  of  office 
and/or  failed  to  abide  by  their  Constitution- 
al authority  In  that  they  have  the  sole  au- 
thority to  levy  and  collect  tax  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  I  make  this  statement  as 
mentioned  above  not  with  malice  and  not 
knowingly  making  a  false  statement. 

1.  The  National  Debt  Is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  Congress. 

3.  Congress  has  the  sole  authority  to 
borrow  money,  to  coin  money,  to  set  limits 
on  the  NaUonal  Debt. 

3.  In  the  past  several  years  Congreas  has 
Increased  the  authority  limit  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

4.  The  only  authority  to  levy  a  national 
tax  is  that  of  the  UJB.  CongreM.  The  only 
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purpose  of  this  tax  is  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  operation  of  the  D.S.  Oovemment. 

5.  Is  that  NaUonal  so-caUed"  debt  a  le- 
gitimate debt  or  Is  it  a  selective  debt?  I  am 
forced  to  pay  all  taxes  authorized.  I  have 
been  forced  to  pay  a  tax  to  pay  Interest  on 
all  of  the  borrowed  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Oovemment.  There  Is  no  legitimate 
provision  to  pay  this  debt  In  a  forceful 
manner  or  a  voluntary  one. 

6.  All  persons  who  are  employed  by  the 
NaUonal  Oovemment  are  paid  according  to 
their  contract  of  employment.  These  wages 
are  not  on  credit  by  In  mrrency.  Each 
member  of  Congreas  has  been  most  gener- 
ous In  allowing  their  contracted  pay,  which 
In  my  opinion  far  greater  than  their  worth. 
This  pay  is  shifted  from  a  tax  to  a  debt  with 
no  provision  to  pay  this  debt  In  a  forceful  or 
voluntary  manner.  This  Is  not  fair  to  other 
citizens.  The  members  of  Congress  should 
be  forced  to  resign  or  abide  by  thetr  oath 
and  the  ConstltuUonal  law. 

In  my  opinion  this  border*  on  malfea- 
sance—is  It  that?  It  la  not  my  lnt«nt  or  pur- 
pose to  support  treason  or  act  in  a  treaaonal 
manner  or  support  a  revolution. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  year  1056.  Is 
the  source  of  the  InformaUon  of  which  I 
make  reference. 

Senator  Helfln  Is  the  only  member  of  the 
present  Congress  whom  I  have  personally 
met  and  can  Identify  by  sight.  I  have  great 
respect  for  him.  I  do  not  think  that  he  or 
other  members  of  the  present  Congress 
have,  with  willful  Intent,  acted  or  failed  to 
act  In  vlolaUon  of  the  oath  of  office  or 
failed  to  act  according  (collectively)  with 
the  sole  responsibility  and  authority  of  levy- 
ing tax  and  the  collection  thereof.  The  sole 
purpose  Is  that  of  paying  the  expense  of 
running  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  I  do 
say  that  all  of  you  (members  of  Congress) 
have  failed  to  carry  out  your  collective  and 
singiilar  authority  and  sole  responsibility  In 
this  regard.  The  National  Debt  is  now  the 
greatest  In  our  history.  The  yearly  budget  Is 
not  In  balance.  There  Is  no  equitable  provi- 
sion made  or  allowed  to  reduce  of  pay  the 
now  NaUonal  Debt  or  to  balance  the  yearly 
budget.  It  Is  the  sole  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  control  both.  No  other  branch  of 
our  government  has  this  authority  and  re- 
sponslbUity,  not  even  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.  Yet  most  people  blame  the  President 
In  a  political  manner  for  most  all  things 
that  they  do  not  like.  There  are  few  people 
who  like  to  pay  taxes.  However,  If  the  tax  Is 
levied,  each  of  us  Is  required  to  pay  that  tax. 
There  la  no  free  meal. 

Please  allow  me  to  meet  with  you  at  the 
earliest  convenient  time  for  you.  I  bear  no 
malice  toward  any  member  of  the  present 
Congreas  and  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  make  these  serious 
charges  In  such  a  blunt  manner.  If  I  have 
made  false  accusaUons.  it  is  not  with  Intent. 

References  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the 
United  States: 

Article  I— Section  2.  Par.  3:  Section  3,  Par. 
1,  4.  0:  SecUon  7.  Par.  1:  and  SecUon  8,  Par. 
1.  2.  5.  13; 

ArUde  n-8ection  1.  Par.  2. 

Article  V. 

Article  Vl-Par.  8. 

Article  XIII— Sections  I.  3. 

PJB.  Reference  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

ArUcle  I— SecUons  1  and  3  all:  SecUon  3 
all  esp.  par's.  1.  4.  0:  Section  7  all  esp.  par's. 
1  and  3:  SecUon  8  all  esp.  par.  13;  and  Sec- 
Uon e  all. 

ArUcle  II— SecUon  1  aU  esp.  par.  1. 

Article  V-alL 
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ArUde  VI— all  esp.  par.  3. 

ArUcle  XIII— SecUons  1  and  3  aU. 

ArUcle  I.  SecUon  3.  Paragraph  0  la  the 
only  place  in  the  reference  material  that  I 
find  the  word  sole  used.  The  entered  sole 
was  through  my  error.* 


AN  OBSCURE  PENNSYLVANIA 
CAVALRYMAN  SAVED  THE 
UNION  AT  GETTYSBURG 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  mfMSTLVAinA 

IIT  THX  HOnSI  or  RXntSSXHTATTVXS 

Monday.  AprU  22.  198S 


•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
for  little-known  Gen.  David  McMurtie 
Gregg— bom  in  Huntingdon  County, 
raised  in  Blair  and  Centre  Counties— 
the  North  probably  would  have  lost 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
South  could  have  gone  to  win  the  Civil 
War.  Without  this  obscure  cavalry  of- 
ficer there  might  not  be  a  United 
States  of  America  today. 

That  is  the  startling,  yet  inescapable 
conclusion  of  this  meticulously  re- 
searched and  well-written  book, 
"David  Gregg— Pennsylvania  Cavalry- 
man" by  Milton  V.  Burgess. 

Combining  his  skills  as  a  newspaper- 
man and  his  interests  as  a  historian, 
MUton  V.  Burgess— former  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  the 
Morrisons  Cove  Herald— has  written  a 
superb  biography  of  Gen.  David 
McMurtie  Gregg.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
central  Pennsylvania  boy  who  was 
bom  into  a  distlngiiished  Huntingdon 
County  family,  orphaned  at  an  early 
age.  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  eventually 
rising  to  be  described  by  his  Civil  War 
comrades  as  "the  best  all-round  caval- 
ry officer  that  ever  commanded  a  divi- 
sion in  either  Army." 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  this  book 
marshals  the  evidence  mailing  the  his- 
torical case  that  Gen.  David  Gregg,  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Union 
Army's  2d  Cavalry  Division  at  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  made  the  crucial 
daring  decisions  that  blocked  a  Con- 
federate victory  in  the  greatest  battle 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Burgess  doctmients  the  incon- 
spicuous fact  that  General  Pickett's 
famous  Confederate  infantry  charge 
up  Cemetery  Ridge  was  not  intended 
by  Robert  E.  Lee  to  be  an  unsupported 
frontal  attack.  Newspaper  stories  of 
the  day  and  subsequent  histories  of 
the  Civil  War  focused  on  the  epic 
clash  between  the  Blue  and  Gray  In- 
fantries atop  Cemetery  Ridge  as  the 
key  confrontation  of  the  3-day  battle. 
When  the  Union  Army  repulsed  Pick- 
ett's charge  it  won  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. Lee  was  forced  to  retreat  back 
Into  the  South  rather  than  march  on 
to  capture  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  as  he  had  planned. 
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Mr.  Burgess  clearly  shows  that  Lee's 
strategy  called  for  J.E.B.  Stuart's  cav- 
alry to  support  Ftckett's  infantry 
charge  with  a  simultaneous  cavalry 
charge  from  behind  the  Union  lines  to 
split  the  Union  infantry.  And  in  fact, 
Pickett's  charge  did  successfully  pene- 
trate the  center  of  the  Union  line.  Had 
Stuart's  cavalry  broken  through  to 
hook  up  with  the  Confederate  infan- 
try, the  Union  Army  would  have  been 
split  and  badly  defeated. 

Mr.  Burgess  further  establishes  that 
the  Confederate  cavalry  could  not 
break  through  because  Gen.  David 
Gregg  made  a  series  of  daring  deci- 
sions that  stopped  them.  From  earlier 
battles  against  Stuart.  Gregg  correctly 
calculated  where  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry would  attempt  to  break  through, 
and  hid  his  troops  in  the  woods  to 
meet  them.  Because  his  force  was  too 
small,  Gregg  countermanded  his  supe- 
rior officer's  order  and  commandeered 
a  cavalry  brigade  led  by  General 
Custer  to  augment  his  own  troops.  By 
directing  Custer  to  abandon  his  orders 
and  Join  him,  Gregg  seriously  Jeopard- 
ized his  own  military  career.  Had  he 
failed  he  could  have  been  court-mar- 
tialed. 

Together,  Gregg  and  Custer  led  a 
stirprlse  attack  on  Stuart's  Confeder- 
ate cavalry,  which  stopped  them  from 
driving  through  the  Union  lines  to 
Join  the  Confederate  infantry  on  Cem- 
etery Ridge,  thereby  defeating  the 
Union  Army. 

Mr.  Burgess  Interestingly  depicts 
David  Gregg's  early  life  in  Hunting- 
don, Blair,  and  Centre  Counties;  along 
with  the  apparition  of  his  mother  seen 
in  a  window  by  the  Gregg  children  on 
the  night  she  died  40  miles  away  at 
Bedford  Springs;  his  military  experi- 
ence in  the  Indian  Wars;  the  Civil  War 
battles  he  fought  following  Gettys- 
burg—including his  troubled  resigna- 
tion from  the  Army  before  the  war's 
end,  and  his  later  life  as  a  civic  leader 
in  Pennsylvania.  But  clearly,  the  high- 
light of  this  book  is  the  documented 
presentation  of  General  Gregg's  cru- 
cial role  at  Gettysburg. 

Why  would  a  general  who  demon- 
strably changed  the  role  of  American 
history  not  rank  in  the  pantheon  of 
famous  Civil  War  heroes?  For  several 
reasons,  according  to  Mr.  Burgess: 
Gregg  was  reserved  and  modest  rather 
than  flamboyant  and  self-promoting 
like  many  other  generals;  he  was  oper- 
ating behind  the  front  lines  at  Gettys- 
burg, while  the  news  media  was  cover- 
ing the  massive  infantry  charge;  he 
stopped  the  Confederate  cavalry 
before  it  ever  got  into  the  heart  of  the 
battle;  his  superior  officer  did  not  give 
him  the  proper  credit  because  Gregg 
had  coimtermanded  his  orders;  and 
General  Gregg  resigned  from  the 
Army  before  the  end  of  the  war,  so  he 
was  not  present  to  reap  the  accolades 
of  final  victory. 
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Nevertheless,  Mr.  Burgess  compel- 
lingly  makes  the  case  that  Gen.  David 
Gregg,  a  son  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
changed  the  course  of  history  by  his 
daring  decisloDs  at  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tsrsburg. 

If  one  must  find  a  criticism,  it  is  that 
there  are  almost  too  many  facts  to 
digest— dates,  places,  names,  military 
units— tumbling  out  of  the  pages  at 
you  before  you  can  catch  your  breath. 
But  then,  it  is  the  weight  of  these 
facts,  skillfully  woven  together  by  the 
author,  that  gives  this  book  meaning.^ 


ARCHBISHOP  O'CONNOR'S  ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY  HOMILY:  A 
MORAL  SUMMONS  TO  ACTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  HXW  YORK 
IH  TBI  HOT78C  Or  RKFRBSDITATITCS 

Monday,  AprU  22,  1085 

•  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fresh  breeze  is  blowing  and  new  hope 
is  blooming  forth  this  spring  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  for  all  of  Ireland. 
The  news  reports  from  London  and 
Dublin  since  March  17  suggest  that 
those  governments  may  be  preparing 
new  Initiatives  to  deal  with  the  "trou- 
bles" in  those  six  of  the  divided  Irish 
Provinces  of  Ulster's  nine  counties 
known  as  "Northern  Ireland." 

What  was  a  major  stimulus  to  this 
activity,  and  what  should  be  a  signal 
for  an  American  peace  initiative,  is  the 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  homily  of  the 
Most  Reverend  John  J.  O'Conner, 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  In  an  act  of 
great  moral  courage,  Archbishop 
O'Connor  made  several  commonsense 
observations  concerning  the  tragic 
conflict  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
made  it  plain  that  we  must  ttdk  peace 
with  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  He  reit- 
erated the  Holy  Father's  plea  for  an 
end  "to  the  injustice,  the  oppression, 
the  indignity  and  to  the  violence  and 
the  terrorism  and  the  paralysis  of 
fear."  He  further  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  "legitimate  struggle  in  Ire- 
land for  Justice  and  himian  rights."  I 
would  add  at  this  point  that  many 
Members  of  this  House,  and  of  the 
Senate  as  well,  have  actively  pursued  a 
positive,  nonviolent  quest  for  a  Just 
peace  in  Ireland.  President  Reagan 
himself,  like  Presidents  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Kennedy,  has  ex- 
pressed a  sincere  interest  in  seeing  an 
end  to  the  centuries  old  Anglo-Irish 
conflict,  of  which  we  are  witnessing 
the  most  recent  phase. 

Archbishop  O'Connor  is  no  ivory 
tower  theologian.  As  a  retired  rear  ad- 
miral and  former  Chief  of  Navy  Chap- 
lains, he  brings  with  him  a  perspective 
which  allows  him  to  see  the  broader 
implications  of  the  Anglo-Irish  con- 
flict in  terms  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance's geopolitical  need  for  a  stable 
Ireland  as  a  friend  and  neighbor.  I 
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refer  to  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
my  own  paper  on  this  subject,  "On 
American  Interests  in  Ireland."  read 
into  the  CoiraBXssioHAL  Rscobo  on 
February  30.  1985  (pp.  3625  and 
3636). 

Archbishop  O'Connor  is  offering  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  executive 
branch  moral  guidance  and  very  prac- 
tical advice.  The  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  troubles  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  a  matter  of 
American  self-interest  as  well  as  of 
human  moral  necessity  that  we  take 
the  initiative,  as  we  have  done  in  so 
many  other  areas,  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  Ire- 
land. In  the  archbishop's  own  words: 

And  finally,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine 
the  political  procedures  for  ending  the  con- 
flict. I  am  a  bishop,  not  a  politician.  But  the 
moral  course  Is  clear,  the  time  has  oome  and 
Is  long  overdue  for  those  great  nations  of 
the  world,  truly  dedicated  to  liberty  and  jus- 
Uce  for  all.  to  raise  their  voices  loudly  and 
clearly  and  unmistakably  In  the  forums  of 
the  world  or  privately  and  quietly  but  per- 
suasively, as  they  see  fit,  to  demand  that 
the  oppressiofa  end.  the  slaughter  cease. 
Which  nation  should  lead  the  way  but  our 
ownl 

How  can  we  ignore  so  clear  a  moral 
summons  to  action?  London  and 
Dublin  have  failed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  north,  let  Washington  find  a  new 
departure  and  win  peace  for  our  North 
Atlantic  friends  and  allies. 

I  submit  for  the  edification  of  this 
House  the  complete  text  of  Archbish- 
op O'Connor's  truly  historic  1985 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  homily,  his  moral 
summons  to  action: 

AaCHUSBOr'S  HOtOLT 

ThU  U  the  official  text  of  Archbishop 
O'Connor't  homily  at  the  St  Patrick's  Day 
Mom,  March  16. 

Once  again  there  are  far  too  many  distin- 
guished vlsiton  here  to  risk  singling  out 
any.  I  want  to  thank  my  brother  bishops  for 
being  here  and  my  brother  priests.  I  am 
hS4>py  that  the  Scriptures  today  were  read 
by  two  Christian  Brothers  since  I  owe  so 
much  of  my  vocsUon  to  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  we  are  parUcularly  pleased 
that  our  senior  archbishop.  Archbishop  Ma- 
gulre.  retired  coadjutor  of  this  archdiocese, 
is  here  and  Bishop  F\irlong,  one  of  the  most 
senior  and  beloved  bishops  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

Many  a  tourist  passes  him  by  today  with- 
out a  glance  and  even  the  New  Yorkers, 
aware  of  his  presence,  are  dwindling  In  num- 
bers. But  Pather  Francis  Duffy  still  stands 
watch  in  Times  Square,  a  symbol  of  the 
185th  Regiment  of  New  York,  the  famous 
Fighting  69th,  of  whom  could  well  be  said 
what  was  said  of  the  Marines  at  Iwo  Jlma. 
that  among  them  uncommon  valor  was  a 
common  virtue.  The  legendary  69th  was 
highly  Instrumental  in  bringing  the  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Parade  through  its  years  of  In- 
fancy. They  are  with  us  today,  and  we  are 
grateful  that  they  are.  We  shaU  be  remem- 
bering them  and  particularly  their  fallen 
numbers  In  a  very  special  way  In  this  Mass. 
The  statue  of  the  extraordinarily  legendary 
Father  Francis  P.  Duffy  Is  the  only  statue 
dedicated  to  a  priest  in  the  history  of  New 
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York  that  stands  on  pubUc  property.  «nd 
well  deserved  the  honor. 

We  are  equally  grateful  for  the  presence 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  who  did 
so  much  for  the  early  Church  of  New  York 
and  so  very  much  to  launch  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Parade  from  the  outset.  I'm  wearlnc 
today  beneath  my  vestments  the  cross  of 
Archbishop  John  Hughes  of  the  County  of 
Tyrone,  the  first  archbishop  of  New  York 
And  when  the  old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
was  in  danger  of  being  burned  and  looted 
during  the  Nativist  riote  of  1844.  Archbish- 
op Hughes  called  ooe  thousand  men  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  to  protect  the 
cathedral,  and  so  they  did.  A  plaque  still 
stands  in  the  Old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
that  they  defended,  and  it  reads— "Erected 
to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  of  the  City  of  New 
York  who  in  April  1844.  at  the  caU  of  the 
Most  Reverend  John  Hughes,  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  the  cathedral  when  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance."  Many  years  later  the  AOH  gave  a 
magnlficieat  ..chalice  to  Cardinal  Farley. 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  that  is  the 
chalice  that  I  will  be  u^ng  in  this  Itlass 
today. 

Now  having  with  us  both  members  of  the 
Fighting  69th.  whose  heroism  symbolizes 
that  of  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
served  our  country  so  well  and  of  the  thou- 
sands of  chaplains  who  have  served  those 
who  have  served— and  having  here  the 
AOH.  symbolic  of  the  tremendous  contrlbu- 
ti<«u  made  to  our  country  not  only  t)y  Irish 
Catholics  and  others  but  by  all  Catholics 
and  many  others,  including  those  in  the 
millltary,  all  this  provides  an  exceptionally 
appropriate  setting  for  an  announcement  of 
historic  import  that  I  wish  to  make  on  this 
St.  Patrick's  Day  of  1985. 

On  Nov.  24.  1917.  because  of  World  War  I. 
Pope  Benedict  XV  appointed  another  Pat- 
rick. Archbishop  Patrick  Hayes,  then  arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  as  the  first  Bishop  Or- 
dinary; as  It  was  called,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Prom  that  day  until  today,  through  Cardi- 
nal Spellman.  Cardinal  Cooke  and  myself, 
the  archbishop  of  New  York  has  had  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  our  Catholic  Armed 
Forces  and  Veterans  Administration  all  over 
the  world.  I  formally  announce  today,  with 
humility,  with  great  pleasure,  that  our  Holy 
Father,  Pope  John  Paul  II.  has  decreed  that 
His  Excellency,  here  with  us  today.  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  T.  Ryan,  has  been  appointed 
Military  Prelate  or  Bishop  Ordinary  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  my  place.  For  the  first 
time  since  lU  birth  in  1917.  the  MUttary  Vi- 
cariate will  cease  to  be  associated  with  the 
archbishop  of  New  York. 

This  announcement  was  decreed  by  the 
Holy  See  to  be  made  public  today,  effective 
date  will  be  March  25.  one  week  from 
Monday  and  one  week  and  one  year  after  I 
assumed  the  archbishopric  of  New  York.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Holy  Father,  recognldxig 
my  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  military,  de- 
termined that  the  mantle  should  paaa  to  an- 
other. I  warmly  congratulate  my  good 
friend  and  loyal  comrade.  Archbishop 
Joaeph  T.  Ryan.  As  I  told  him  before  Mass. 
he  Is  still  my  subject  for  one  more  week. 

I  have  selected  today's  Ooapel  reading 
with  deliberation.  "Simon,  son  of  John, 
Simon  Peter,  do  you  love  Me?"  "Yes  Lord, 
You  know  that  I  love  You."  "Simon,  Simon, 
•on  of  John,  do  you  love  Me?"  "Yes  Lord. 
You  know  that  I  love  You. "  "Simon.  John's 
son,  Simon.  Simon  whom  I  have  called 
Peter,  do  you  love  Me?"  "'Lord.  You  know 
everything.  You  know  weU  that  I  love  Tou." 
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There  are  marvelously  profound  analyses 
of  these  words  to  be  found  In  the  works  of 
our  Scripture  scholars,  and  they  give  us 
solid  foundation  for  explaining  some  of  the 
most  important  teachings  of  our  faith.  But 
for  our  purposes  today  I  suggest  one  very 
simple  explanation  of  our  Lord's  question- 
ing Peter  three  times.  He  simply  wanted 
Peter  to  say  over  and  over  and  then  over 
again.  I  love  you.  For  our  Lord  knew  so  very 
well  the  healing  power  of  words,  as  He  knew 
the  destructive  power  of  words.  He  knew 
how  devastated  Peter  had  been  when  in 
bitter  words  he  had  three  times  denied  even 
knowing  our  Lord,  much  less  being  His 
friend.  Now  our  Lord  would  begin  the  heal- 
ing process— let  words  of  love  restore  what 
words  of  bitterness  had  destroyed.  Let 
words  of  loyalty  begin  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation ruptured  by  words  of  betrayal. 

There  has  been  horrible  pain  in  Ireland 
for  a  long,  long  time.  There  has  been  bitter 
suffering.  There  has  been  oppression  met 
with  violence  and  violence  met  with  further 
oppression.  Men  and  women,  and  whole 
families,  teenagers  and  little  children  of  all 
political  positions  and  aU  religious  persiia- 
sions  have  paid  dearly  for  months,  for  years, 
for  generations.  The  Holy  Father  has  plead- 
ed passionately  for  an  end  to  It  all— to  the 
injustice,  the  oppression,  the  indignity  and 
to  the  violence  and  the  terrorism  and  the 
paralysis  of  fear.  And  he  has  called  for  the 
use  of  the  word,  the  healing  word,  the  rec- 
onciling word,  the  word  of  reasoned  dia- 
logue. 

Today  the  majority  of  us  in  this  cathedra] 
of  St.  Patrick  will  receive  the  Living  Word, 
the  Son  of  God  in  Holy  Communion.  Before 
we  do  so.  after  I  have  held  His  Body  aloft 
with  the  words,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood. 
behold  Him  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  all  wUl  say  the  time-honored  words. 
"Lord.  I  am  not  worthy  but  say  only  the 
word  and  I  shall  be  healed."  I  know  it  Is  said 
that  talk  Is  cheap— it's  not  cheap  when  we 
use  words  of  love,  for  these  are  reflections 
of  the  Divine  Word,  the  Living  Word  who  is 
Jesus  the  personification  of  love  Itself. 
Words  are  not  cheap  when  we  use  the  words 
of  love  because  they  demand  of  us  so  much 
sacrifice,  make  us  so  vulnerable. 

I  know  It  la  argued  by  each  party  that 
other  parties  won't  listen,  but  it  Is  terribly 
difficult  to  hear  over  the  sound  of  guna  or 
tanks.  I  know  that  wlUlngneas  to  talk  mere 
words  can  be  perceived  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. Christ  was  at  His  strongest,  not  His 
weakest,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, when  He  cried  out  from  the  Cross, 
"Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  And  the  good  thief  hanging 
on  the  cross,  who  had  seemed  to  have  been 
at  his  strongest  when  he  was  pillaging 
others,  now  at  what  appeared  to  be  his 
weakest,  was  clearly  stronger  than  ever 
before  in  his  life  when  he  asked  forgiveness 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood. 

I  know  that  sometimes  the  powerful  of 
the  world  turn  back  conciliatory  words  with 
public  scorn.  Then  the  words  must  be  re- 
peated and  repeated  and  repeated  until  the 
shallowness  of  the  rebuff  defeaU  Itself.  The 
whole  world  recognizes  that  the  weak  are 
strong  In  their  initiatives  for  peace,  and  the 
strong  are  weak  in  the  rejection  of  those  ini- 
tiatives. 

My  words  today  may  please  few  and  dis- 
please many.  They  are  spoken  from  the 
depths  of  my  being.  They  are  a  passionate 
plea  to  all.  My  actions  today  may  please 
some  and  displease  others.  For  following 
this  Mass,  as  archbishop  of  New  York, 
having  carefully  and  prayfully  conferred 
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with  hosts  of  advisers  and  listening  to  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  validly  concerned  par- 
ties. I  shall  review  the  parade  from  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  cathedral  in  honor  of 
St.  Patrick  and  of  all  Irish  everywhere  of 
whatever  religious  persuasion.  I  wiU  do  this 
with  profound  respect  for  my  beloved  prede- 
cessor. His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Cooke,  who 
two  years  ago  made  in  honor  and  all  integri- 
ty, with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
toward  all.  the  Judgment  which  he  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
day.  In  that  same  spirit  I  will  do  today  what 
I  believe  should  be  done. 

There  are  those  good  and  sincere  people 
who  will  be  (lained  by  my  decision  and  who 
believe  it  implies  support  for  violence  and 
terrorism.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  I  reiterate  and  reemphaslze  pub- 
licly what  I  have  said  repeatedly  before:  I 
cannot  accept.  I  cannot  support  or  encour- 
age support  of  the  violence  in  Ireland  by 
whomever  peri)etrated.  And  that  includes 
both  physical  violence  and  moral  violence. 
The  violence  of  those  who  shed  blood  and 
engage  in  acts  of  terrorism,  the  violence  of 
those  who  rob  a  people  of  Justice,  deprive 
them  of  their  birthright  and  inflict  on  them 
continuing  Indignities.  I  cannot  and  I  will 
not  condemn  the  legitimate  struggle  in  Ire- 
land for  Justice  and  human  rights.  But  I 
must  condemn  and  I  do  condemn  oiace  again 
in  the  strongest  terms,  all  acts  of  violence 
by  whomever  or  against  whomever  they  are 
perpetrated  and  all  acts  of  terrorism  as  well. 

And  finally,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine 
the  political  procedures  for  ending  the  con- 
flict. I  am  a  bishop,  not  a  politician.  But  the 
moral  course  Is  clear,  the  time  has  come  and 
is  long  overdue  for  those  great  nations  of 
the  world,  truly  dedicated  to  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all.  to  raise  their  voices  loudly  and 
clearly  and  unmistakably  In  the  forums  of 
the  world  or  privately  and  quietly  but  per- 
suasively, as  they  see  fit,  to  demand  that 
the  oppression  end.  the  slaughter  cease. 
Which  nation  should  lead  the  way  but  our 
own! 

Now  let  us  pray— let  us  pray  this  feast  day 
of  St.  Patrick;  that  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict, and  we  ourselves,  will  one  day  see  in 
one  another  what  St.  Patrick  saw  wherever 
he  looked— you  will  recall  the  legend  on  his 
breastplate:  Christ  above  me.  Christ  be- 
neath me,  Christ  beside  me,  Christ  before 
me.  Christ  behind  me,  Christ  all  around  me, 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  friend  and  stranger. 
God  bless  you  alll* 
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Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  OUARIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  27,  the  General  PulasU 
Memorial  Committee  of  Jersey  City 
will  mark  Its  50th  anniversary  at  its 
annual  dinner  dance  being  held  at  the 
High  Hat  In  Bayonne,  NJ. 

This  committee  has  been  in  continu- 
ous operation  commemorating  the 
contributions  General  Casimir  Pulaski 
made  during  the  American  Revolution 
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serving  under  the  forces  of  Gen. 
George  Washington. 

Our  Nation,  on  October  11,  1979, 
honored  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  this  great  Polish  patriot,  who 
died  as  a  result  of  wounds  suffered 
during  the  battle  of  Savannah,  as  he 
selflessly  led  his  famous  cavalry  unit, 
the  Pulaski  Legion,  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence. 

To  remain  all  those  receiving  this 
tribute,  I  would  like  to  quote  an  article 
by  perhaps  we  most  foremost  histori- 
an of  Polish  history  in  our  area.  Col. 
Anthony  K.  Podbielski,  U.S.A.  retired, 
a  resident  of  Bayonne,  NJ. 

Brigadier  General  Casimir  Pulaski's  life, 
though  short,  was.  however,  overwhelming 
in  his  love  of  Poland,  his  love  of  freedom  of 
man,  what  Is  popularly  referred  today  as 
"human  rights." 

In  1752.  at  the  age  of  5,  he  began  his  asso- 
ciation with  equestrian  play  which  ultimate- 
ly concluded  in  warfare  as  a  calvary  officer 
and  his  final  death  astride  his  favorite  steed 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  October  11.  1779. 

According  to  data  researched  by  Edmund 
L.  Kowalczyk  of  New  England,  Pulaski's 
horse  was  7  years  old.  Taken  by  the  British 
after  his  death,  it  was  sold  at  public  auction 
for  130  Guineas,  on  February  17,  l'^83,  in 
New  York  aty. 

A  certain  "mystique"  seems  to  be  associat- 
ed with  the  name  of  General  Pulaski  in  the 
United  States.  More  so  than  with  other  mili- 
tary personnel,  especially  foreigners.  It  may 
be  because  of  his  death  on  the  field  of 
battle,  as  a  result  of  treachery  by  an  Ameri- 
can soldier.  It  may  be  because  of  the  brava- 
do, personal  courage,  his  daring,  his  willing- 
ness to  seek  action  and  carry  that  action 
into  the  enemy's  camp.  The  colonial  army 
as  such  had  only  plans  for  cavalry  action.  It 
was  Pulaski  who  had  the  practical  experi- 
ence in  combat  who  strongly  advocated  com- 
bined cavalry  and  Infantry  attacks  against 
the  enemy.  It  was  he  who  prepared  infantry 
and  cavalry  drill  regulations  that  served  as  a 
basis  for  "Baron"  Von  Steuben's  ultimate 
troop  training.  Never  was  a  military  com- 
mander exposed  to  such  treachery,  indiffer- 
ence, even  contempt.  Jealously,  and  delays 
as  was  Pulaski  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  colo- 
nists in  their  fight  against  England. 

He  was  the  George  Patton  of  his  time.  It 
was  Patton  who  relentlessly  carried  the 
fight  into  the  German  camp  during  World 
War  II.  "Keep  pushing,"  was  Patton's 
theme.  Given  a  free  hand  Patton  would 
have  saved  Eastern  Europe  militarily,  at 
least.  A  keen  student  of  warfare,  Patton 
gleaned  many  a  brilliant  idea  from  General 
Pulaski's  forays,  patrols  and  cavalry  tactics 
In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caroli- 
na and  Georgia.  Whereas  General  Pulaski  is 
rightfully  referred  to  as  the  Father  of 
American  Cavalry,  General  Patton  proved 
himself  the  father  of  modem  armored 
American  cavalry  during  his  European  cam- 
paigns against  the  Germans  In  North  Africa 
and  Europe. 

We  have  yet  to  do  considerable,  painstak- 
ing research  in  the  archives  of  Monmouth 
and  Sussex  counties.  In  order  to  appreciate 
Pulaski's  efficient  tactics  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  forays  against  the  British 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  beg  for  me- 
thodical analysis  and  transcript. 

Saturday's  event  will  also  mark  a 
half-century  of  concentrated  commu- 
nity effort  by  Polish-Americans  who 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  every 
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mission  of  good  will,  whether  it  be 
aide  to  imderprlvileged  nations,  the 
Italian  earthquake,  or  currently  the 
Ethiopian  Relief  Fund  Drive. 

On  May  3,  1985.  the  Republic  of 
Poland  will  be  celebrating  the  194th 
aimiversary  of  its  Constitution  Day. 
This  is  a  most  cherished  remembrance 
for  the  citizens  of  Poland  who  on  that 
day  in  1791,  without  bloodshed,  freely 
and  willingly  adopted  their  constitu- 
tion. 

The  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Com- 
mittee appropriately  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Hudson  County,  of  which  I  am 
most  pleased  to  serve  as  its  representa- 
tive in  the  14th  Congressional  District. 

It  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  the  Poles  began  to  arrive  in 
America  in  increasing  numbers,  many 
after  the  uprising  against  Russia  in 
1830. 

Indeed,  there  were  immigrants  who 
were  dedicated  to  principles  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  opportunity  seek- 
ing a  better  way  of  life  for  their  fami- 
lies in  the  new  world. 

Many  of  the  immigrants,  inspired  as 
they  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
found  shelter  in  Jersey  City,  appropri- 
ately called  "The  Queen  City  of  Immi- 
grants." It  provided  opportimity  for 
jobs,  resettlement,  a  good  place  to 
raise  their  families  with  good  food  and 
cheap  rent  and  with  religious  leader- 
ship constantly  prepared  to  assist. 

Upon  arrival  In  Hudson  County,  the 
immigrants,  in  addition  to  obtaining 
jobs  and  shelter  for  their  families, 
began  programs  to  preserve  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  Polish  tradi- 
tions and  cultures,  entwined  ever  so 
closely  with  their  love  for  their  new 
land  America. 

In  1925  there  were  32  Polish  organi- 
zations in  Jersey  City,  from  cultural 
groups  to  religious  and  singing  soci- 
eties and  political,  patriotic  and  veter- 
ans groups. 

Indeed  they  have  been  a  proud 
group,  participating  in  city  functions 
and  parties,  putting  their  best  foot  for- 
ward with  pride  and  Integrity. 

A  high  point  for  Hudson  County's 
Polish-Americans,  was  the  naming  of 
the  longest  and  highest  viaduct  in  the 
world,  devoted  to  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, the  naming  of  the  Pulaski 
Skyway  connecting  Jersey  City  and 
Newark.  An  engineering  marvel.  It  is 
3.5  miles  long  and  spans  both  the 
Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers. 

It  was  in  1933  that  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernor A.  Harry  Moore  designated  the 
overhead  road  as  General  Pulaski 
Skyway  after  the  petitions  submitted 
by: 

Stephen  Kopycinskl,  chairman  of 
the  Polish-American  Historical 
League,  Dr.  Abdon  Plskorski,  William 
Kwiatkowskl,  Edward  Kozlowski, 
Stephanie  Rawinskl  and  Stephanie 
Pojawa,  Edward  Rumlnskl  and  John 
Karwowskl,  of  the  General  Pulaski 
Post  No.  9  Polish  Legion,  American 
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Veterans,  Edward  Redmerski,  com- 
mander of  Casimir  Pulaski  Post 
V.P.W.,  Assemblyman  Hejke  of  Jersey 
City,  and  Assemblyman  Gutowski  of 
Essex,  together  with  the  help  of 
Mayor  Frank  Hague  and  the  city  com- 
mission, secured  passage  of  the  bill 
naming  the  Skyway. 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  held  on 
October  11,  1933,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  General  Pulaski. 

In  1935  and  1936  one  of  the  largest 
parades  ever  in  the  history  of  Jersey 
City  was  conducted  leading  to  New 
York  City's  first  Pulaski  Day  Parade. 
It  was  at  the  persuasion  of  Stephen 
Kopycinskl  that  a  General  Pulaski 
Memorial  Committee  was  formed.  He 
became  its  first  chairman. 

The  next  year.  New  York's  first  Pu- 
laski program  was  orguilzed  by  the 
General  Krzyzanowski  Memorial  Com- 
mittee with  the  newly-organized 
Jersey  City  General  Pulaski  Memorial 
Committee.  It  was  decided  at  that 
time  that  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
would  conduct  an  annual  parade 
during  the  month  of  October  on  New 
York's  Fifth  Avenue  and  that  the  two 
states  would  take  turns  naming  its 
grand  marshal. 

The  first  parade,  in  October  1937, 
began  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Ave.  from 
the  Washington  Arch  at  Washington 
Square  Park.  More  than  20,000  march- 
ers, divided  into  12  divisions,  repre- 
sented Hudson  County. 

The  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee 
showed  its  love  of  freedom  and  Poland 
when  they  conducted  a  drive  and  do- 
nated 10  ambulances  to  the  Polish 
Army  in  1942.  A  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted in  front  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral with  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
blessing  the  ambulances. 

During  World  War  n  the  committee 
sent  money,  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine to  Poland,  while  that  valiant 
nation  was  struggling  for  survival  In 
wartime. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Pulaski  Skyway 
showed  signs  of  neglect  and  the  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  Skyway  identification  in- 
signia disappeared  and  was  replaced 
with  Just  skyway  signs.  Many  showed 
their  concern.  It  took  the  valiant  lead- 
ership and  hard  work  of  Assemblyman 
Stephen  (Bobby)  Koplcinskl,  Jr.,  the 
son  of  the  late  Stephen  Koplcinskl, 
Sr.,  the  first  committee  chairperson, 
to  lead  a  fight  to  have  General  Pulas- 
ki's name  appropriately  placed  on  the 
roadway. 

Through  formal  action  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly,  Koplcinskl  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  proper  au- 
thority prepare  new  signs  in  time  for 
the  re-dedication  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1978. 

Medallions  were  struck,  designed 
and  executed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  first  presented  to  Lt. 
General  Edward  L.  Rowny,  who  repre- 
sented the  President  of  the  United 
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states  Jimmy  Carter.  General  Rowny 
is  known  for  his  great  work  In  NATO 
and  has  represented  the  United  states 
In  discussions  to  maintain  peace  in 
Europe. 

Each  year,  on  October  11.  the  Pulas- 
ki Committee,  with  officials,  places  a 
wreath  of  flowers  at  the  General  Pu- 
laski plaque  on  the  skyway. 

The  General  Pulaski  Committee  is 
pleased  to  note  that  three  children  of 
Edward  and  Alice  Lltke.  members  of 
the  committee,  were  honored  by  being 
named  "Miss  Polonla".  Janice  in  1972. 
Therese  In  19T7  and  Dolores  in  1983. 

Over  the  years.  Jersey  City  has  been 
represented  by  four  grand  marshals, 
namely  John  P.  Satumewlcs.  1939. 
Stephen  J.  Kopidnskt  1947  Charles  J. 
Witkowskl  in  1979  and  Ernest  Zima  in 
19«7. 

Stephen  Kopyclnskl  was  the  young- 
est grand  m^rahai  ever  to  lead  the  Pu- 
laski Day  Parade. 

Recently,  working  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Pulaski  Day  Committee, 
specifically  Peter  Nowak.  I  have  asked 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Transportation  to  consider  lighting  up 
the  Pulaski  Skyway.  Nearby,  the  Ver- 
racano  Bridge  and  Bayonne  Bridge 
have  a  tiara  of  lights  on  iU  super 
structure  which  can  be  seen  for  many 
miles  around.  Indeed,  the  lighting  up 
of  the  Pulaski  Skyway  will  add  more 
luster  to  the  contributions  of  the  cou- 
rageous general  frtHn  Poland  who 
came  to  help  an  unknown  group  of 
revolutionaries  under  the  direction  of 
General  George  Wsahlngton  because 
he  loved  freedom  and  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  all  individuals. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  great  admira- 
tion to  the  General  Pulaski  Memorial 
Committee  members,  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  have  marched  over 
the  years,  and  to  Its  founder.  Stephen 
Kopyclnskl.  and  his  family,  to  the 
people  of  Jersey  City  and  Hudson 
County  and  all  those  who  raised  f\mds 
for  this  extraordinary  annual  event. 

Indeed,  the  parade  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  General  Pulaski,  but  to  the 
gallant  sons  and  daughters  of  Polonla 
who  have  fought  and  bled  for  free- 
dom's cause.  I  wish  to  extend  con- 
gratulations also  to  this  year's  officers: 

President  Stanley  Rotepel,  Honor- 
ary President  Pellx  Gabrush.  Vice 
Presidents  Marian  Morawskl.  Joseph 
Sluka.  Eleanor  Torlck.  Lucy  Wolff, 
and  Harold  Zlelacnlokl:  Treasurer  Mi- 
chael Kopacs;  Recording  Secretary 
Janlne  Kulbatskl:  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary Maryjane  Badach:  Chaplain 
Rev.  Leonard  A.  Mlodowskl:  Trustees 
Alice  Lltke.  Edward  Lltke,  Joseph 
Plonskl.  Donna  Rotepel  and  Doris 
Tadk:  Sergeant  at  Arms  Edward  Wlo- 
dyga. 

I  also  wish  to  give  my  special  thanks 
to  Edward  Baltamik,  who  Is  historian 
of  the  General  Pulasld  Memorial  Com- 
mittee for  being  my  "Ambassador 
without  portfolio,"  bringing  my  mes- 
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sage,  in  October  1983,  personally  to 
the  great  Lech  Walesa  at  his  home  in 
Gdansk.  Poland.. 

Baltanuk  and  his  lovely  wife.  Doro- 
thy, met  with  Lech  Walesa  on  October 
19,  1983.  They  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  copies  of 
the  Jersey  Journal  announcement. 

At  that  time  Walesa  gave  Ed  a  mes- 
sage in  Polish  to  deliver  to  me,  which 
was: 

Free  people  of  the  world  sre  otir  broth- 
ers." 

Walesa  told  Baltamik  in  Polish: 

I  bsve  •tnisfled  for  human  rlshta  and  it  U 
Just  u  Important  to  fight  for  human  rights 
MM  to  win." 

Regarding  the  Nobel  prize,  Walesa 
said: 

The  prtee  doe*  not  belong  to  me  but  to  the 
valiant  and  gallant  people  of  Poland. 

In  the  message  Ed  Baltarzuk  deliv- 
ered for  me  to  Walesa  I  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  Mr.  Walesa's  letter  to 
me  which  I  consider  to  be  of  such  his- 
toric significance  that  I  wish  to  share 
it  herein: 

Gdansk,  7th  October  1981.  Prank  J.  Ouar- 
Inl.  14th  Dlatrlct.  New  Jeney.  Dear  Mr. 
Ouarlnl.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cor- 
dial letter  and  tribute  you  paid  to  me  but 
first  of  all  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  ap- 
prove of  the  activities  of  our  Independent 
•elf-governed  union. 

All  of  us  are  very  grateful  for  the  moral 
support  of  alms  and  tasks  we  declared  and 
which  must  be  of  concern  to  all  who  arc  In- 
terested In  juatlce. 

Thanks  to  your  letter  and  many  others 
from  the  U.S.A.  and  all  over  the  world  our 
union  Is  becoming  stronger  and  aware  that 
our  struggle  for  human  rights  and  dignity 
we  are  not  alone.  It  is  the  source  of  hope  for 
us  that  these  alma  should  be  achieved  not  in 
Poland  only  but  also  in  other  countries. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal of  mutual  cooperation  you  suggested 
and  I  accept  with  great  plsasxire  will  service 
the  cause  of  peace.  Justice,  and  freedom  (or 
all  the  people. 

I  hope  that  my  vlait  to  tbs  VMJi.  will  help 
to  achieve  our  alms. 

I  am  grateful.  Sir,  that  you  supported  my 
nomination  for  the  IMl  Nobel  Peace  Prise. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  great  Iraportanoe,  par- 
ticularly for  ths  wliols  of  "Solidarity"  as 
the  union,  much  more  than  for  me  personal- 
ly. 

Thank  you  for  th4  American  flag  and  ths 
pliotos  you  enclosed. 

I  extend  our  best  wisbss  for  you  sod  all 
the  "Solidarity's  friends  In  the  VM.A.  1 
remain.  Stnosrely.  Lsoh  Walssa.  Chairman 
of  N8ZZ  "Solidamosn". 

I  am  sure  my  coUeagues  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join 
me  in  this  salute  to  the  memory  of 
General  Pulaski,  who  advanced 
$60,000  of  his  own  money,  equipping 
organizations,  the  America  Legion  of 
Horse  Warrior*,  creating  the  famous 
Pulaski  Legion,  but  also  for  his  in- 
volvement in  combat  in  Egg  Harbor, 
NJ,  and  other  areas  before  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  gangrene  caused  by 
imbedded  bullets  at  the  age  of  31  on 
October  11, 1779. 
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Indeed  Pulaakl  died  as  he  lived,  a 
noble,  undaunted  warrior,  fighting  the 
battles  of  liberty  and  of  the  republic. 

His  memory  is  entitled  to  our  vener- 
ation M  his  life  fonns  an  item  in  the 
price  of  our  independence. 

Americans  all  should  always  carry 
with  us  the  memories  of  General  Pu- 
laski's noble  life  and  heroic  deeds.  As 
father  of  the  Amerie*n  Cavalry,  he 
taught  us  to  remember  that  each 
member  is  the  greatest  asset  we  have, 
guarding  it  zealously  least  we  lose  It 
and  become  slaves  of  some  foreign 
usurper. 

The  need  for  his  constant  inspira- 
tion Is  reflected  in  the  following  poem: 
Powatan  Putaski.  preaetnyj  ewe  powleka. 
Bo.  lak  nle  wstaneas,  iiglntiany  na  wiekl. . . 
Arise  Pulaakl.  rub  your  eyes. 
For  If  you  do  not  wake,  we  shall  be  lost  for 
yean  thereby. . . 

William  McDonald  very  concisely  de- 
scribes General  Pulaski  in  this  poem: 
When  freedom  raised  her  standard  sheet. 
And  dnmu  the  call  to  battle  beat. 
When  roee  the  din  of  conflict  shrill 
Prom  Concord  field  and  Bunker  hill 
Who  heard  the  summons  o'er  the  wave? 
Pulaski  brave.  Pulaakl  brave. 

It  has  been  said.  "To  live  In  the 
hearts  of  those  you  love  *  *  *  is  not  to 
die. "  General  Pulaski  In  word  and  in 
deed  will  live  forever.* 
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leagues'  support  and  cosponsorshlp  of 
the  legislation.* 


BROWN'S  DIEKEN  BOWS  OUT  AT 
36 


COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES  AND 
SORORITIES 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

opono 

XM  THX  HOUSB  Of  KSPaSSKMTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  22,  1986 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  college  and  university  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  educational 
system.  As  with  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, their  existence  is  dependent 
upon  their  tax-exempt  status. 

College  and  university  fraternities 
and  sororities  have  tax-exempt  status 
under  present  law,  but  are  classified  as 
social  clubs  for  this  purpose.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  section  601(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  that  stich 
fraternities  and  sororities  would  have 
their  own  category  of  tax  exemption. 

Under  present  law,  college  and  uni- 
versity fraternities  and  sororities  are 
classified  for  tax  purposes  in  the  same 
category  as  country  clubs  and  other 
types  of  sodal  clubs.  While  most  tax- 
exempt  organizations'  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  is  taxable,  social  clubs  are 
generally  taxed  on  their  investment 
income  as  well. 

My  legislation  would  change  the  def- 
inition of  "college  and  university  fra- 
ternity and  sorority"  to  provide  that 
these  organizations  receive  the  same 
tax  treatment  as  other  tax-exempt 
nonprofit  organizations.  I  urge  my  col- 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THZ  HO0SE  or  RKPRESElfTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
northeastern  Ohio  Joins  with  me  in 
honoring  Cleveland  Browns  football 
star  and  community  humanitarian 
Doug  Dieken,  who  retired  last  week 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 

I  have  known  Doug  for  several  years 
and  he  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate and  caring  civil  leaders  I 
have  ever  met.  He  gives  as  much  off 
the  field  as  he  does  on  the  field.  His 
work  with  local  charities  is  unequaled; 
his  community  activism  is  unlimited; 
and  his  pride  in  our  area  is  imsur- 
passed. 

In  short,  Doug  Dieken  is  more  than 
all  all-star  player:  he  is  an  all-star 
person. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  tribute  to  Doug  Dieken 
which  was  written  by  the  Plain  Deal- 
er's Tony  Grossi.  This  excellent  article 
sums  up  why  Doug  Dieken  is  such  a 
special  part  of  the  northeastern  Ohio 
community. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  18, 

1988] 

Bkowkb'  Dizkkk  Bows  Oxrr  at  8S 

(By  Tony  Orossl) 

A  part  of  him  wanted  to  stay,  and  a  part 
of  him  didn't. 

A  part  of  him  never  achieved  the  two 
major  goals  he  set  ss  an  athlete,  and  a  part 
of  him  achieved  more  off  the  field  than  any 
professional  athlete  in  Cleveland  history. 

Doug  Dieken.  the  player,  retired  yester- 
day. Doug  Dieken,  community  humanitari- 
an and  giver  to  most  any  charitable  organi- 
zation, did  not. 

"I  definitely  will  stay  in  the  Cleveland 
community  because  it's  my  home,"  Dieken 
said. 

For  14  yean,  Dieken  played  the  left  tackle 
position  at  the  same  high  standards  set  pre- 
viously by  Hall  of  Famer  Lou  Oroaa  and  All- 
Pro  Dick  Schafrath. 

Never  missing  a  game,  Dieken  finished  his 
career  with  a  consecutive-game  streak  of 
303.  eighth  on  the  all-time  National  Foot- 
ball League  list.  But  the  pains  absorbed  in 
14  yean  of  Injuries  caught  up  with  his  38- 
year-old  body. 

"My  brain  convinced  my  body  that  the 
pain  Is  greater  than  I  want  It  to  be,"  Dieken 
conceded. 

Dleken's  reputation  as  a  practical  Joker 
preceded  him  everywhere.  However,  at  a 
news  conference  yesterday,  the  jokes  were 
few  and  Dieken,  with  watery  eyes,  read 
from  a  written  script  his  poignant  remem- 
brances of  a  stellar  career. 

In  part,  Dieken  said,  "Walking  In  here 
today  was  a  lot  tougher  than  those  bus  trips 
from  PitUburgh  ...  I  reaUy  like  thU  city, 
which  I  call  my  home,  a  city  of  much  pride, 
determination  and  sincerity.  As  an  athlete, 
I've  admired  its  desire  to  gain  respect  .  .  . 
Obviously,  this  is  a  city  that  cares. 
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"I'm  somewhat  embarrassed  that  'Holding 
...  73'  has  become  a  household  phrase.  I 
am  proud  that  in  14  years,  we  haven't  seen  a 
quarterback  carried  off  the  field  from  a 
blind-aide  hit. 

"In  finishing,  I  hope  my  career  has  nearly 
spanned  the  transition  from  one  champion- 
ship season  to  the  next.  I  do  beUeve  this  is 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  Browns  ...  I 
would  never  stand  in  the  way  of  my  team- 
mates' goals  and  one  that  was  mine— a 
Super  BowL" 

Dieken  said  his  two  goals  as  a  player  were 
never  met— a  victory  at  Plttsbtirgh's  Three 
Riven  Stadium  and  a  (league)  champion- 
ship. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Individual  thrill  ex- 
perienced by  the  former  tight  end  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  occurred  In  a  1983  vic- 
tory at  the  Stadium  against  the  Houston 
Ollen.  In  that  game,  Dieken  grabbed  a  14- 
yard  touchdown  pass  from  Paul  McDonald 
on  a  fake  field  goal. 

Dieken  was  saluted  by  Browns  President 
Art  Modell  and  coach  Marty  Schotten- 
heimer. 

"Maybe  he  hasn't  played  on  a  champion- 
ship team,"  the  coach  said,  "but  Doug 
Dieken  Is  a  true  champion." 

Added  Modell,  "In  all  the  yean  I've  been 
In  the  game.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who 
had  as  much  courage,  who  had  the  ability  to 
play  hurt  and  who  had  such  a  commitment 
to  excellence.  Equally  important,  nobcxly  In 
the  history  of  this  franchise  has  done  as 
much  In  his  community  off  the  field  as 
Doug  Dieken." 

Modell  said  Dieken  has  contributed  to  43 
charitable  causes  over  the  yean  "and  not 
once  has  this  man  ever  declined  an  appear- 
ance for  charity  reasons." 

The  Browns'  majority  owner  presented 
Dieken  with  a  gold  watch  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "To  Doug.  You  gave  100%  of  yourself 
to  the  Browns.  Thanks." 

Playing  true  to  form,  Dieken  held  on 
tight. 

Of  his  future,  Dieken  said  he  will  punue 
"a  career  .  .  .  not  a  job."  He  revealed  after 
the  news  conference  that  he  has  applied  for 
the  Browns'  radio  job  vacated  when  Olb 
Shanley  retired  after  the  1984  season.* 


NATIONAL  MUSIC  WEEK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACMUSKTTS 

IK  Tin  Kousi  or  XKrusorrAnvBS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11  Al  Turgeon  and  Jam  Judge  of  the 
Fall  River,  Musicians  Union  Local  216 
visited  me  regarding  the  02d  annual 
observance  of  National  Music  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  [NFMC]  to  be  held 
May  6  through  12  in  communities 
across  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article 
titled  "National  Music  Week  to  be  Ob- 
served" which  expresses  the  theme  for 
1986  "Music— a  Source  of  National 
Pride," 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  International  Musician.  Mar. 
19881 

Natiomal  Mvsic  Wbix  To  Bx  Osssavo 

The  sixty-second  annual  observance  of 
National  Music  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  (NFMC). 
will  be  held  May  5  through  13  in  communi- 
ties across  the  U.S. 

Pounded  In  1934  as  "a  voluntary  expres- 
sion of  the  public's  interest  in  music"  by  the 
late  Charles  M.  Tremaine,  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  this  special  week  had  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  as  its  first  honorary  chair- 
man and  has  since  drawn  the  support  of 
each  succeeding  Chief  Executive. 

"Music— A  Source  of  National  Pride""  will 
be  the  theme  of  this  year's  observance  of 
National  Music  Week,  which  receives  fund- 
ing and  cooperation  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians  and  numerous  other 
national  music  organizations.  On  the  local 
level  individual  communities  will  take 
charge  of  coordiiutlng  activities  such  as 
concerts  at  a  variety  of  locations,  programs 
on  radio  and  TV,  educational  talks  and 
media  coverage  of  events.  In  additlcm,  com- 
munity memben  are  urged  to  ask  their  local 
and  state  governing  bodies  to  Issue  National 
Music  Week  proclamations. 

Because  local  participation  is  so  crucial  to 
the  success  of  National  Music  Week,  the 
NFMC  will  present  awards  of  merit  to  the 
organizations  and  media  outlets  that  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  the  week  throughout  their  com- 
munities. Also  counting  toward  awards  will 
be  outstanding  efforts  to  enlist  the  involve- 
ment of  local  businesses,  schools,  PTAs,  li- 
braries, service  clubs  and  religious  institu- 
tions. 

"Those  Interested  in  making  award  nomi- 
natioiu  for  work  on  behalf  of  National 
Music  Week  should  contact  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  1388  North 
Delaware  Street,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
48303^ 


NA'nONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

opnxniou 

IN  THZ  Housi  OP  RXPacsnrTATms 

Wednesday.  April  17. 1986 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mt.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Major  Owens,  for  sponsoring 
this  special  order  on  libraries  and  li- 
brary Issues.  Libraries  are  important 
Institutions  that  promote  luiowledge 
to  enrich  and  Improve  our  lives.  Their 
outstanding  work  is  deserving  of  sup- 
port. 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  need 
for  a  well-informed  public  than  today. 
In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  we 
have  grown  to  rely  on  libraries  for  the 
Information  we  need  to  make  day-to- 
day decision  In  our  professional  and 
personal  lives. 

However,  we  cannot  expect  libraries 
to  grow  and  expand  with  the  world 
unless  we  offer  them  financial  sup- 
port. 

President  Reagan  loves  to  talk  about 
how  the  Illiteracy  rate  in  this  country 
has  declined  greatly,  and  we  owe 
thanlu  to  our  libraries  for  that  accom- 
plishment. 

But  what  he  doesn't  tell  you  is  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed zero  funding  for  library  pro- 
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grams  during  each  of  the  pa«t  3  years, 
and  he  plans  to  try  It  again  In  fiscal 
year  19M. 

Reagan  wants  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  though  this  act  was  reau- 
thorized for  funding  last  fall. 

He  also  wants  to  end  postal  subsidies 
for  materials  mailed  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped,  forcing  librar- 
ies to  pick  up  the  slack  and  pay  the 
postage.  The  problem  is  libraries  have 
no  budget  allocation  for  this  type  of 
postage,  so  patrons  will  end  up  being 
denied  these  valuable  services. 

The  administration  Is  also  support- 
ing rate  increases  for  telecommunica- 
tions lines  used  to  transmit  computer 
information.  Libraries  will  face  50  to 
100  percent  increases  in  user  charges, 
eliminating  smaller  libraries  from  cur- 
rent information  bases. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  there 
are  more  than  3.000  libraries  employ- 
ing over  14,000  people.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  these  cuts  from 
both  an  economic  and  educational 
viewpoint. 

I  oppose  these  cuts  and  other  pro- 
posed reductions  in  fimdlng  for  librar- 
ies. Public  support  of  libraries  repre- 
sents an  Investment  in  people  and 
communities,  and  I  want  to  see  that 
Investment  maintained. 

Though  we  are  all  striving  to  tighten 
our  belts  in  these  days  of  deficit 
spending,  the  continuing  education  of 
our  citizens  through  libraries  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  sacrificed.* 


STANOELAND  MARKET- 
ORIENTED  1985  FARM  BILL 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  iOintnoiT* 

HI  THS  Housi  or  RZPRXsxirTA'nvxs 

Monday.  April  22.  198S 

•  li<r.  STANOELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  provid- 
ed Congress  with  a  1985  farm  bill  pro- 
posal that  would  be  disastrous  for 
Minnesota  farmers.  Under  the  banner 
of  market  orientation,  the  administra- 
tion's plan  calls  for  pain,  not  profit, 
for  American  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  wishfully  think  the  answer  to  all 
of  agriculture's  problems  will  be 
achieved  by  merely  cutting  back  our 
production.  What  do  they  think  we 
have  been  doing?  While  we  have  im- 
plemented supply  management  pro- 
grams in  5  of  the  last  6  years,  our 
export  competitors  have  expanded 
both  acreage  and  production.  At  the 
same  time,  our  world  export  market 
share  in  wheat  has  dropped  from 
almost  one-half  to  about  one-third 
while  our  exix>rt  competitors  have 
gained  by  the  same  amount. 

Both  of  these  approaches  would  put 
American  agriculture  on  a  sure  fire 
course  for  self-destruction.  Sometime 
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down  the  road  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proppsal  would  certainly  make 
our  exports  price  competitive— but  it 
would  be  a  Joyless  victory  after  count- 
ing the  number  of  farmers  who  would 
be  sacrificed  in  the  process.  There  is 
also  no  question  that  strict  mandatory 
production  controls  would  ultimately 
raise  farm  prices.  But  would  it  be 
worth  laying  idle  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  richest  cropland  in  the  world? 
Saying  goodbye  to  our  hard  earned 
export  markets?  Dashing  any  hopes 
for  significant  market  growth  in  the 
future?  Adding  American  agricultiure 
to  the  list  of  slowly  dying  n.S.  indus- 
tries that  have  already  conceded 
defeat  to  foreign  competition? 

The  Reagan  administration's  farm 
bill  proposal  isn't  tnily  market  orient- 
ed because  11  doesn't  call  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  as  hard  for  oiu-  farm- 
ers in  the  world  market  as  other  gov- 
ernments fight  for  their  farmers. 
Those  who  only  advocate  strict  man- 
datory production  controls  want  to 
give  up  without  even  trying  to  fight 
back. 

Farmers  aren't  quitters.  Most  have 
had  to  fight  for  everything  they've 
got.  I  think  they  Just  want  to  see  our 
Oovemment  start  implementing  poli- 
cies that  work  for  them  Instead  of 
against  them. 

It's  about  time  our  Government 
commit  itself  to  matching  foreign  gov- 
ernments subsidy  for  subsidy.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  this  year's  market-orient- 
ed farm  bill  should  be  to  immediately 
transfer  the  pain  of  unfair  trade  [>oll- 
cles  from  our  farmers  to  those  govern- 
ments, both  foreign  and  our  own, 
which  are  guilty  of  creating  agricul- 
ture's problems. 

WHXAT.  nXD  ORAINS  TTTLS 
MAaKR-OKIZirRS  LOAJI 

The  market-oriented  loan  is  a  con- 
cept which.  If  Implemented,  would  im- 
mediately make  our  exports  price  com- 
petitive and  still  protect  farm  Income. 
Under  the  market-oriented  loan  plan, 
commodity  loan  rates  would  be  main- 
tained for  the  1986  crop  at  the  1985 
levels.  However,  farmers  could  sell  the 
crop  under  loan  at  any  time  during 
the  9-month  loan  period  and  would 
only  be  required  to  repay  based  upon 
the  world  market  price.  The  farmer 
would  pocket  the  difference  between 
the  loan  rate  and  the  repayment  rate. 

The  market-oriented  loan  approach 
has  two  overriding  advantages.  First  of 
all.  it  protects  farm  Income.  By  main- 
taining the  loan  rate  at  the  1985  crop 
level,  farm  prices  and  income  will  not 
suifer  as  they  would  under  the  admin- 
istration's proposal. 

Second,  and  of  greater  importance  in 
the  long  rtin,  it  significantly  reduces 
Government  Involvement  in  the  grain 
business.  For  years,  both  our  export 
competitors  and  grain-buying  nations 
have  taken  advantage  of  ua  because  we 
have  pursued  agricultural  policies  that 
have  made  us  the  world's  great  stock- 
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pller  and  residual  supplier.  Our  will- 
ingness to  hold  grain  has  allowed  our 
export  competitors  to  gradually  chip 
away  an  ever  larger  portion  of  our 
world  market  share.  In  addition,  it  en- 
courages foreign  consimilng  nations  to 
buy  hand  to  mouth  and  simply  let  us 
worry  about  holding  reserve  stocks.  In 
recent  years,  this  policy  has  dearly 
cost  our  farmers  In  both  lost  markets 
and  lower  prices. 

By  moving  this  grain  into  commer- 
cial channels  Instead  of  continuing  to 
allow  surplus  stocks  hang  over  the 
market  and  depress  prices,  the  follow- 
ing are  Just  a  few  of  the  positive  re- 
sults that  would  occur:  burdensome 
surplus  stocks  would  be  removed,  for- 
eign governments  would  inciu-  enor- 
mous costs  for  continuing  their  export 
subsidies,  our  grain  would  inunedlately 
be  price  competitive  in  the  export 
market,  lost  foreign  markets  could  be 
regained,  farm  income  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  the  groundwork  would  be 
laid  to  ensure  our  farmers  will  fully 
benefit  in  the  future  from  American 
agriculture's  comparative  advantage  in 
the  world  market. 

The  market-oriented  loan  will  allow 
American  agriculture's  transition. to  a 
truly  market-oriented,  and  market- 
winning,  approach  without  the  devas- 
tating consequences  that  would  other- 
wise occur  under  the  administration's 
plan. 

The  market-oriented  loan  then  can 
be  viewed  as  a  cushioning  tool  to  get 
us  where  we  need  to  go  without  throw- 
ing farmers  off  the  farm  in  the  proc- 
ess. Also,  its  ability  to  immediately 
make  our  exports  price  competitive 
should  Improve  the  prospects  for  a 
much  quicker  turnaround  In  world 
commodity  prices  by  discouraging  pro- 
duction in  competitor  nations  and  en- 
hancing demand. 

TAiiarr  pricks 

In  addition  to  the  marketing  loan, 
target  prices  should  continue  to  be  uti- 
lized to  maintain  farm  income. 

Target  prices  for  the  1988  crop 
would  be  set  at  the  national  average 
cost  of  production,  including  returns 
to  land.  The  cost  of  production  deter- 
mination would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  National  Agricultural  Cost  of 
Production  Standards  Review  Board- 
made  up  of  producers  representing  all 
regions  of  the  country— but  In  any 
case  may  not  be  set  at  less  than  $4.75 
per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $3.45  per 
bushel  for  com.  Target  prices  for 
other  feed  grains  would  be  set  at  a 
level  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  com. 

Many  believe  that  the  structure  of 
past  farm  programs— with  benefits 
tied  directly  to  the  amount  a  farmer 
produces— has  actually  worked  to  dis- 
courage our  efforts  to  control  overpro- 
duction. With  no  limitation  on  the 
level  of  production  eligible  for  defi- 
ciency payment  protection,  financially 
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strapped  farmers  are  forced  to  grow  as 
much  as  they  can  on  the  acres  they 
are  not  required  to  idle.  This  results  in 
added  input  costs  for  the  farmer,  gen- 
erally higher  sields  on  the  cropped 
acreage,  surplus  production  nation- 
wide despite  the  acreage  reduction 
program  In  effect,  and  continuing  de- 
pressed prices. 

For  this  reason,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  offering  target 
price  i»'otection  on  only  that  percent- 
age of  a  farmer's  production  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  domestic  needs,  or 
50  percent  of  the  farmer's  acreage 
base  and  proven  yield,  whichever  is 
higher. 

r/UUfZX'S  COLA 

Once  the  1986  crop  target  price  has 
been  established,  farmers  should  be 
assured  of  future  COLA  adjustments 
in  the  target  price  level  to  guarantee 
that  this  important  Income  protection 
tool  will  keep  pace  with  Increased 
living  expenses. 

The  farmer's  COLA  could  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  Social  Securi- 
ty and  other  Federal  programs,  with  a 
modification  to  account  for  long-term 
yield  Increases. 

Had  such  a  formula  been  in  effect, 
the  1985  wheat  and  com  target  prices 
would  have  been  increased  by  8  cents 
and  6  cents  per  bushel,  respectively. 

SOYBEAMTTTLE 

The  soybean  program  would  be 
maintained  as  provided  for  under  cur- 
rent law. 

The  loan  rate  is  established  by 
taking  75  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age price  for  the  preceding  5  market- 
ing years,  excluding  the  high  and  low 
years,  but  not  less  than  $5.02  per 
bushel. 

SUGAS  TITLE 

The  sugar  program  would  be  main- 
tained as  provided  for  under  current 
law. 

Loan  rates— raw  sugar  basis— would 
be  only  slightly  adjusted  from  the 
1985  crop  support  level  of  18  cents  per 
pound.  Loan  rates  would  be  estab- 
lished at  18.5  cents  per  pound  in  1986. 
19  cents  in  1987,  19.25  cents  in  1988, 
and  19.5  cents  in  1989. 

The  use  of  fees,  duties,  and  quotas,  if 
necessary,  would  continue  to  be  used 
to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  sugar  to 
the  Ooverment. 

Unlike  most  commodities  in  the 
farm  bill,  sugar  is  a  deficit  crop.  We 
currently  produce  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  sugar  that  is  needed  to 
satisfy  domestic  demand.  Therefore, 
the  sugar  program  should  not  mirror 
other  commodity  programs  which  may 
be  tuidresslng  a  surplus  situation,  as  is 
being  proposed  In  the  administration's 
farmbUl. 

DAIRT  TITLK 

The  dairy  Industry  has  been  forced 
to  undergo  a  severe  period  of  adjust- 
ment in  recent  years.  Although  the 
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Dairy  Diversion  Program  proved  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  surplus  production 
and  in  lowering  the  cost  of  the  Dairy 
Price  Support  Program,  its  expiration 
on  April  1  combined  with  the  number 
of  cows  now  ready  to  be  milked  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  future. 

The  dairy  sector  has  traditionally 
been  the  least  concentrated  and  has 
overwhelmingly  been  made  up  of  rela- 
tively smaUer,  family-sized  dairying 
operations.  With  the  continuing 
threat  of  support  cuts  In  the  future 
that  will  be  further  encouraged  by 
technological  advances  that  could 
drive  many  smaller  farmers  out  of 
business,  it  is  important  that  some 
limits  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus milk  being  purchased  from  enor- 
mously large-scale  operations— many 
of  which  are  operated  solely  for  tax 
shelter  purposes. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a  three- 
tier  price  support  program  for  dairy 
farmers  depending  on  their  annual 
level  of  production.  A  support  price  of 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  would  apply 
for  production  from  any  producer  up 
to  1  million  pounds  per  year,  a  $10.10 
support  level  would  be  offered  for  pro- 
duction from  any  farm  in  the  1-2  mil- 
lion pound  range,  and  a  $7.10  price 
support  would  be  provided  for  dairy 
farmers  in  excess  of  2  million  pounds 
annually. 

Because  the  CCC  would  pay  the 
lower  support  levels  on  the  milk  equiv- 
alent production  coming  from  larger 
farms,  milk  handlers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  offer  lower  prices  as  a  farm- 
er's annual  production  exceeded  the  1 
million  and  2  million  pound  thresh- 
olos. 

Such  a  plan  would  also  encourage 
more  aggressive  marketing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  by  milk  handlers,  in- 
stead of  forcing  the  dairy  farmers 
themselves  to  bear  the  major  burden 
of  promotion  costs. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  budgetary 
pressures  that  threaten  additional 
price  support  cuts,  and  anticipated 
technological  advances  that  could  fur- 
ther aggravate  the  supply-and-demand 
Imbalance  in  dairy,  it  is  important 
that  Congress  make  future  price  sup- 
port modifications  with  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  efficient  family  farmer 
in  mind. 

COKSZKVATIOn  TITLE 
LOlfG-TERM  ACKKAGE  C01C8ERVATI0N  RESERVE 

During  the  export  boom  of  the 
1970's,  the  amount  of  cropland  har- 
vested by  U.S.  farmers  increased  by  56 
million  acres. 

To  assist  American  agriculture  In 
coping  with  new  market  realities 
brought  on  by  world  recession,  an 
overvalued  American  dollar,  the  mul- 
tiyear  effects  of  past  embargoes,  and 
increased  production  from  our  com- 
petitors. I  propose  that  a  10-year  long- 
term  acreage  conservation  reserve  be 
established  to  take  some  20  million 
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acres  of  erodlble  cropland  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

This  program  will  achieve  two  goals. 
First,  it  will  focus  on  retiring  that  por- 
tion of  cropland  which  is  most  respon- 
sible for  wind  and  water  erosion  prob- 
lems. In  so  doing,  benefits  will  accrue 
in  such  areas  as  water  quality,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  habitat,  flood  damage, 
dredging  costs,  timber  availability,  res- 
ervoir lifespan,  and  various  8<^  «nd 
water  conservation  goals. 

Furthermore,  by  allowing  farmers  to 
bid  in  highly  erodlble  acres  that  have 
been  cropped  in  3  of  the  past  5  years, 
such  a  program  wUl  decrease  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  lower 
the  cost  of  commodity  price  support 
programs,  reduce  surpluses,  and 
strengthen  prices  received  by  fanners. 

BODBUSm 

In  addition  to  the  long-term  conser- 
vation reserve,  I  believe  we  need  strict 
"sodbuster"  language  to  ban  any  tyve 
of  Federal  price  or  Income  support  for 
commodities  grown  by  farmers  who 
plow  up  new  land  for  crop  production 
that  is  classified  as  highly  erodlble. 
The  ban  would  extend  to.  among  other 
things,  crop  insurance  protection  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans, 
in  addition  to  traditional  farm  pro- 
gram benefits. 

This  ban  would  not  i^ply  to  land 
cultivated  for  crops  during  the  decade 
prior  to  enactment,  to  crops  planted 
before  enactment  of  the  law,  or  to  any 
crops  produced  under  a  conservation 
system  approved  by  a  local  soU  conser- 
vation district. 

TSAOBnTLB 

Key  concepts:  First,  prohibit  agricul- 
tural embargoes  under  any  circum- 
stances, other  than  war,  in  which  case 
farmers  shall  be  compensated  accord- 
ing to  their  loss  in  export  market 
share.  Second,  firm  commitement  to 
match  foreign  export  competitors  sub- 
sidy-for-subsldy.  Third,  reciprocity— 
U.S.  Government  must  demand  open 
access  to  export  markets  and  not 
permit  other  countries  to  continue 
benefiting  from  liberal  access  to  oiu- 
market  while  they  prevent  our  farm- 
ers from  selling  in  their  own  country. 

CURRXIfCT  ADJUSTMBfT  PARM  EXPORT  PROORAM 

Federal  deficits  have  increased  real 
interest  rates,  encouraged  an  overval- 
ued dollar,  and  damaged  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  farm  exports  In 
the  world  market. 

In  addition,  while  farmers— as  major 
exporters— may  suffer  more  than  any 
other  -sector  from  an  overvalued 
dollar,  their  petroleum-based  input 
costs  do  not  reflect  the  Import  advan- 
tages normally  associated  with  a 
strong  curreny  as  world  oil  prices  are 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars. 

This  administration  has  presided 
over  a  30-  to  40-percent  appreciation  in 
our  currency.  No  businessman— includ- 
ing farmers — can  successfully  operate 
in  a  wildly  fluctuating  environment 
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Uut  prevents  effective  long-term  pUn- 
nlns.  If  the  administration  wants  to 
make  farmers  depend  soley  on  the 
world  market,  then  It  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  Government  ac- 
tions—deficits. Federal  Reserve  Board 
policies,  and  so  forth— or  volatile  Inter- 
national economic  forces— Investment 
flows  which  alter  currency  values— 
which  directly  Impact  oh  our  farmers' 
export  competitiveness. 

In  short,  farmers  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  expected  of  them  and 
not  be  subject  to  extreme  currency 
valuations. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  propose  that  a 
5-year  currency  Index  be  established 
to  show  the  historical  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  curren- 
cies of  our  major  grain  export  com- 
petitors. Whenever  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollars  exceeds  the  S-year  rolling 
average,  the  CCC  would  be  authorized 
to  compensate  for  this  difference  with 
surplus  government-owned  food  stocks 
or  cash  payments,  whichever  is  more 
efficient  and  cost  effective. 

Everyone  acknowledges  the  damages 
effect  an  overvalued  doUar  has  had  on 
farm  exports.  If  American  farmers  are 
now  expected  to  compete  against  for- 
eign farmers  who  have  been  given  a 
40-percent  currency  exchange  advan- 
tage, then  a  currency  adjustment  pro- 
gram should  be  incorporated  into  the 
farm  bill  that  will  establish  a  "level 
playing  field"  and  allow  our  farmers' 
export  competitiveness  to  reflect  the 
true  comparative  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


Those  who  scoff  at  the  potential  role 
for  barter  In  world  trade  are  guilty  of 
the  same  textbook-type  of  thinking 
that  cannot  explain  the  allegedly  Inef- 
ficient imposition  of  Japanese  Import 
restrictions  or  European  Community 
export  subsidies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  rough- 
ly 10  percent  of  all  world  trade  Is  now 
conducted  through  barter  and  our  na- 
tional export  pcriicles  must  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  these  present  realities  in  the 
world  market. 

I  believe  that  a  $500  million  barter 
fund  should  be  authorized  as  a  sepa- 
rate revolving  account  within  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
fund  would  be  drawn  upon  to  cover 
costs  associated  with  bartering  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  would  be 
replenished  upon  receipt  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration— from 
the  USDA— of  any  critical  minerals, 
strategic  materials,  or  other  barter 
trade  obtained  for  our  national  de- 
fense stockpUes. 

A  strong,  responsibly  run  CCC 
barter  program  offers  the  advtintages 
of  reducing  Government-owned  com- 
modity surpluses,  increasing  farm  ex- 
ports to  cash-poor  countries,  reducing 
overall  farm  program  costs,  and 
strengthening  commodity  prices. 
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Of  course,  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  mechanism  for  conducting 
barter  trade  will  further  serve  the 
country  by  permitting  an  Improved 
method  of  obtaining  critical  minerals 
crucial  to  our  national  defense  and 
also  the  acquisition  of  oil  for  storage 
In  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

The  U.S.  ethanol  Industry  is  still  In 
Its  Infancy.  But  If  the  market  for  etha- 
nol consumption  can  be  Increased,  this 
renewable  energy  resource  could  have 
enormous  market  Implications  for  oux 
farmers. 

For  example,  in  the  United  States, 
approximately  100  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  are  consumed  annually.  If 
that  gasoline  were  blended  with  10 
percent  ethanol.  It  would  require  the 
use  of  4  billion  bushels  of  com.  Ap- 
proximately 8  billion  bushels  of  com 
are  produced  each  year  In  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  highly  subsidized 
foreign  producers  are  exploiting  loop- 
holes in  cxurent  law  which  threaten 
the  stability  and  further  development 
of  our  domestic  ethanol  Industry. 

Congress  must  amend  our  trade  laws 
to  close  the  loopholes  which  presently 
permit  tariff-free  ethanol  Imports 
from  Brazil  tmd  Spain. 

An  enormous  opportunity  presents 
Itself  for  the  ethanol  Industry  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  decreases  the  maximum  lead 
content  in  gasoline  during  the  coming 
months.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  regulatory  change  could  require 
eight  times  the  1984  supply  of  alcohol 
for  octane  boosting  purposes  In  order 
to  eliminate  U.S.  leaded  gasoline. 

However,  It  is  crucial  that  Congress 
act  now  to  amend  our  trade  laws  so 
that  this  increased  demand  for  etha- 
nol Is  satisfied  by  our  domestic  Indus- 
try and  benefits  American  farmers,  in- 
stead of  producers  from  Brazil  or  the 
EEC. 

COKCLUSIOH 

Clearly  a  change  Is  needed.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  spent  3H  times  the 
amount  spent  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration on  direct  Federal  farm 
payments— deficiency,  diversion.  PIK, 
disaster,  and  storage  payments— yet 
today's  farm  economy  is  in  shambles. 

But  you  can't  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  And  you  can't 
gut  the  present  farm  programs  unless 
you  have  something  better  to  put  In 
its  place. 

The  administration  has  emphasized 
that  the  1985  farm  bill  must  be 
•market-oriented."  While  I  strongly 
agree  that  we  need  to  expand  exports, 
the  issue  of  market-orienUtlon  must 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  slash  farm 
price  supports. 

Just  slashing  farm  price  supports 
does  not  mAke  It  a  market-oriented 
farm  program. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  strive  to  win 
new  foreign  markets  and  allow  our 
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farmers  the  opportunity  to  fully  profit 
from  America's  comparative  advantage 
In  agriculture.  But  It  Is  also  important 
to  remember  that  farmers  have  been 
bumed  before  after  being  told  by  na- 
tional policymakers  to  produce  for  the 
export  market. 

During  the  NIxon-Pord  administra- 
tion farmers  were  Instructed  to  "plant 
fence-row-to-fence-row,"  but  the  oil- 
seed embargo  of  1973  reduced  our 
farmers'  share  of  world  trade  In  soy- 
t>eans  from  90  percent  to  50  percent. 

Again,  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, farmers  were  encouraged  to  "feed 
the  world."  but  the  1980  Soviet  grain 
emt>argo  cut  our  share  of  the  Soviet 
export  market  from  72  percent  to  18 
percent  and  further  eroded  America's 
reputation  as  a  reliable  supplier. 

Now  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, farmers  are  once  again  being  told 
to  produce  for  the  export  market.  But 
4  years  of  record  budget  deficits  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  monetary  poli- 
cies have  appreciated  our  currency  to 
the  point  where  our  export  competi- 
tors have  been  given  a  30-  to  40-per- 
cent price  advantage. 

Farmers  are  by  their  very  nature 
market  oriented.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  sell  in  the  marketplace  and  receive 
a  price  that  covers  the  cost  of  their 
production  plus  a  fair  profit.  But  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  world  market 
in  agriculture  today  and  we  must  craft 
a  1985  farm  bill  that  clearly  recognizes 
the  trade  practices  of  other  nations. 

Without  a  thoughtful  long-term  ag- 
ricultural plan  to  put  some  much- 
needed  Income  Into  the  pockets  of  our 
farmers,  rural  America  Is  poised  for  a 
massive  shakeout  that  I  fear  will  have 
severe  societal  consequences  through 
this  century. 

In  addition,  the  rural  economic  dis- 
ruption and  dislocation  caused  by  hard 
working  families  being  forced  off  the 
farm  would  have  a  far  worse  effect  on 
the  deficit  than  the  relatively  minor 
expenditures  that  are  needed  now  to 
provide  some  stability  to  our  farms 
and  niral  areas. 

Agriculture  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
economy.  When  farmers  make  a 
profit,  they  put  that  money  right  back 
Into  the  economy  by  purchasing  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  other  Inputs 
which.  In  tum.  create  jobs  and  make 
our  country  more  prosperous.  There- 
fore, It  is  ultimately  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  every  citizen  in  our  coimtry 
that  we  have  a  strong  agriculttiral 
sector. 

Even  during  these  times  of  severe 
budget  constraints.  I  remain  optimistic 
that  a  strong  1985  farm  bill  Is  achieva- 
ble. As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  Intend  to 
continue  fighting  during  this  year's 
congressional  deliberations  for  what 
our  farmers  need— strong  farm  prices, 
reduced  Interest  rates,  low  inflation, 
and  fair  trade  laws.* 
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REMOVING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY  TRUST  FUNDS  FROM  THE 
UNIFIED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLOKIDA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESDrtAnVCS 

Monday,  AprU  22.  198S 

•  Bdr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  in 
support  of  H.R.  1385.  legislation  I've 
Introduced  to  accelerate  the  removal 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  from 
the  unified  Federal  budget. 

The  Social  Security  trust  funds  were 
established  50  years  ago  as  an  autono- 
mous, self-supported  program  with  In- 
dependent tnist  funxls.  Despite  this 
clear  separation  from  other  Federai 
accounts,  there  are  some  In  Congress 
who  have  suggested  that  Social  Securi- 
ty cost-of-living  adjustments  should  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  to  lower  the 
Federal  deficit. 

As  I  told  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing. It's  wrong  to  suggest  this,  because 
regardless  of  how  much  money  Is  in 
the  trust  funds,  it  cannot  be  used  to 
fund  national  defense  programs,  build 
roads  and  bridges,  fund  education  or 
farm  programs,  or  finance  the  Interest 
on  our  national  debt. 

I  have,  for  this  reason,  consli^ntly 
opposed  any  attempts  to  tamper  with 
Social  Security  benefits  as  a  means  to 
provide  for  phony  budgetary  savings. 
It's  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  will  act 
promptly  on  my  legislation  to  remove 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  from 
the  unified  budget  and  reassure  our 
Nation's  36  million  Social  Security  re- 
cipients that  they  will  receive  their 
fiill  cost-of-living  adjustments  as 
scheduled  on  January  1,  1986. 

The  statement  I  presented  to  the 
committee  follows: 
TESTiMoirr   op   CoiicBxssifAN   Bnx   Tonne 

Bxroiu  THi  Ways  ams  Mkahs  SuBcoimrr- 

Txs  ON  Social  SccrnuTT,  April  23, 1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  your  Committee  for  allow- 
ing me  to  testify  this  morning  In  support  of 
H.R.  1385.  legislation  I  introduced  to  accel- 
erate the  removal  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  federal  budget. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  supported  this  proposal 
in  1983.  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  included  a  provision  to  remove  the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
federal  budget,  but  not  until  1993.  My  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Chairman,  would  make  this  ac- 
counting change  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  social  security  system  was  established 
50  years  ago  as  an  autonomous,  self-sup- 
ported program  with  independent  trust 
funds  financed  by  employee  and  employer 
contributions.  Congress  has  been  careful 
throughout  the  years  to  keep  the  social  se- 
curity system  Independent  from  general 
Treasury  accounts  to  Insulate  the  program 
from  political  and  budgetary  pressures.  Un- 
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fortunately,  social  security  recipients  in 
recent  years  have  all  too  often  been  held 
hostage  by  Congress. 

Once  again  this  year,  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  social  security  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to 
lower  the  federal  deficit.  This  is  an  attempt 
not  to  effect  changes  for  the  long-term  bet- 
terment of  the  social  security  system,  but  to 
meet  short-term  budgetary  goals. 

Throughout  the  program's  history,  the 
system  has  maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a 
trust  fund  surplus.  To  capitalize  on  tills  sit- 
uation. President  Johnson  began  in  1969  to 
incorporate  the  social  security  trust  funds 
into  the  unified  Federal  budget  so  that  the 
surpluses  would  offset  the  mounting  federal 
deficits.  This  practice  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  Federal  government  is  allowed  to 
maintain  this  accounting  system. 

Changes  to  the  social  security  system 
should  only  be  consklersd  by  Congress  to 
ensure  the  program's  financial  stability. 
That  Is  clearly  not  the  case  this  year  be- 
cause coet-of -living  reductions  are  being  pro- 
posed even  though  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon's  actuaries  project  the  system 
iHti  matiiiate  a  ^9Y  bHHoD  surplus  thruugh 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

If  full  cost-of-living  adjustments  are  paid 
to  beneficiaries  as  scheduled  January  1, 
1986.  at  a  cost  of  $5.8  billion,  the  actuaries 
estimate  the  social  security  trust  funds  still 
will  increase  to  (45  billion  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1986.  Acting  Social  Security 
Commissioner  Martha  McSteen  reaffirmed 
this  fact  in  response  to  my  questions  during 
an  appropriations  subcommittee  hearing 
last  month. 

Mrs.  MoSteen  also  clearly  stated,  and  I 
quote,  "that  due  to  the  dedicated  contribu- 
tions financing  the  payout  *  *  *  that  what- 
ever (the  social  seciuity  trust  funds')  ex- 
penditures are,  and  whatever  the  income  is. 
does  not  affect  the  unified  federal  budget." 
To  clarify  this  point,  I  asked  her  if  the 
social  security  surplus  could  be  used  to  fund 
national  defense  programs,  build  roads  and 
bridges,  provide  for  education  or  farm  pro- 
grams, or  finance  the  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt.  In  each  case  her  answer  was  no. 

It's  wrong  to  suggest  otherwise  because 
the  surplus  cannot  be  used  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  For  this  reason,  I  have  stead- 
fastly opposed  any  attempts  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  scheduled  January  1,  social  secu- 
rity cost-of-living  Increase. 

The  budgetary  choices  Congress  must  face 
throughout  this  decade  will  only  become 
more  difficult,  and  as  they  do,  the  mounting 
social  security  surpluses  will  become  more 
and-  more  tempting.  We  cannot  allow  social 
security  benefits  to  be  chipped  away  year 
after  year  to  provide  false  federal  budgetary 
savings. 

As  the  representative  of  more  than 
240.000  social  security  recipients  in  Pinellas 
County,  Florida,  It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tliat  your  committee  wUl  affirm  its 
support  for  full  scheduled  cost-of-living  in- 
creases this  year  and  that  you  will  favorably 
consider  my  legislation  to  accelerate  the 
separation  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
from  the  general  Treasury  fund.  Prompt 
action  by  Congress  on  this  Issue  will  return 
a  sense  of  autonomy  to  the  social  security 
program  and  will  reassure  our  nation's  36 
million  social  security  recipients  that  their 
benefits  will  no  longer  be  In  jeopardy  year 
after  year.* 
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IMPROVING  OUR  MEDICAL 
DEVICES  LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  ILLUIOU 
ni  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESERTATIVEg 

Monday.  AprU  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Joined  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Brothill]  in  in- 
troducing the  Food,  Drug  and  Device 
Amendments  of  1985.  This  bill  re- 
sponds to  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion to  amend  the  medical  device  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act  [the  Act]  to  make  those 
provisions  more  effective. 

Under  present  law,  devices  classified 
as  "class  I"  are  subject  only  to  general 
controls  imder  the  act,  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
is  required  to  establish  performance 
standards  for  all  devices  in  clan  n. 

Under  this  proposal,  present  classes 
I  and  II  would  be  combined  in  a  new 
class  I  category,  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized,  but  not  required, 
to  establish  a  performance  standard 
for  any  device  upon  a  finding  that 
such  a  standard  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurance  of  safety  or 
effectiveness.  The  bill  would  also 
streamline  the  procedive  for  establiah- 
Ing  performance  standards. 

These  amendments  to  the  medical 
device  law  address  the  dlfflculties  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
faced  in  efforts  to  administer  these 
provisions.  Issuance  and  enforcement 
of  mandatory  performance  standards 
for  each  of  the  1. 100  devices  presently 
classified  or  proposed  for  claasification 
in  class  n  Is  not  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety.  For 
many  of  these  devices,  the  general 
controls  under  the  act  and  the  adop- 
tion of  voluntary  standards  by  indus- 
try have  proved  to  be  sufficient.  In 
those  cases  where  establishment  of  a 
Federal  performance  standard  is  desir- 
able, the  present  cumbersome  statuto- 
ry procedure  Is  extremely  time  con- 
suming and  wasteful  of  administrative 
resources.  For  these  reasons,  we 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments. 

The  bill  would  also  enact  various 
other  amendments  Intended  to  Im- 
prove the  Department's  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  act  and  would  reduce  ad- 
ministrative burdens  both  for  the  De- 
partment and  for  regulated  firms 
without  compromising  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.  The  bill  would 
enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain  injunc- 
tions against  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  coimterfelt  drugs;  would 
repeal  the  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment certify  batches  of  antibiotic 
drugs  upon  request  by  the  manufac- 
turer; would  repeal  reporting  require- 
ments concerning  electronic  product 
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radiation;  and  would  repeal  the  obso- 
lete FUled  Milk  Act. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  this 
largely  technical  bill  their  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration.  We  are  ad- 
vised by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  in  the  section-by- 
section  summary  which  follows: 

Food.  Dsno,  un  Dkvio  Amxhsmkiitb  or 

1985  Sktion-bt-Skctioh  Svumast 

srokt  tttls 

Section  1  would  provide  the  thort  title  of 
the  bill.  When  enacted,  it  would  be  cited  u 
the  "Food.  Drug,  and  Device  Amendments 
of  IMS". 

AMKNDMBIT  TO  OOmnfK  CLASS  I  AMD  CLASS  II 
MXDICAL  DKVICSa  IHTO  A  SINOLS  CLASS  I 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  combine  Into  a 
dngle  class  I  the  medical  devices  currently 
in  class  I  (for  wtilch  general  controls  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(FFD&C  Act)  are  sufficient  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  safety  and  effective- 
ness) and  class  n  (for  wtilcb  performance 
standards  are  required).  Current  class  IH 
(devices  for  which  premarket  approval  is  re- 
quired) would  be  redesignated  class  11. 

■znsioii  or  raocsDuaas  roa  ssTAsusRiifG 

MXDICAL  DXVIO  mtrOaHAIICB  STAirCARSS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorise  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  performance  stand- 
ard for  any  medical  device,  regardless  of  Its 
classification,  if  she  finds  tiiat  such  a  stand- 
ard is  necessary  to  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  the 
device  with  respect  to  one  or  more  aspects 
of  the  performaiKe  of  the  device.  Under 
present  law,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
performance  standards  only  for  class  11  de- 
vices. 

This  section  would  also  repeal  the  present 
statutory  procedures  under  the  F7I>&C  Act 
for  developing  and  establishing  perform- 
ance standards  for  medical  devices,  and 
would  substitute  a  procedure  similar  to  the 
one  presently  in  use  for  prescribing  per- 
formance standards  for  radiation-emitting 
electronic  products  under  section  358  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Under  this  re- 
vised procedure,  the  Secretary  would  set 
standards  by  Informal'  notice-and-comment 
rulemaking  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  in  consultation  with  an  appropri- 
ate advisory  committee. 

AUTRoaiTY  TO  njonf  raoHiBrRD  acts 
nrvoLviMG  comrmuxrr  sanos 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
provision  of  the  FFDdcC  Act  which  bars  the 
Secretary  from  obtaining  Injunctions 
against  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
counterfeit  drugs  and  the  malting,  selling,  or 
concealing  of  the  eqtiipment  used  to  make 
counterfeit  drugs. 

RXPKAL  or  RCQUIKKlCXirT  TO  CXaTlTT   BATCHXS 

or  Airnaionc  drugs  upoh  ssquist  bt  mam- 

UTACTuam 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  repeal  a  provi- 
sion of  the  FFD&C  Act  wlilch  requires  the 
Secretary,  upon  request  by  a  manufacturer, 
to  certify  batches  of  antibiotics  for  conform- 
ity to  applicable  standards  of  Identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity.  This  provision, 
wtilch  has  never  been  used.  Is  Included 
under  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
certify  each  batch  of  antibiotics  unless  she 
has  specifically  exempted  the  antibiotic 
from  this  requiremoit. 
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Because  of  Improvements  in  manufactur- 
ing. It  h»a  been  determined  that  batch  certi- 
fication of  antibiotics  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health,  and  the  De- 
partment has,  through  regulations,  exempt- 
ed all  antibiotics  from  batch  certification  re- 
quirements. (Batch  certification  could  be  re- 
instated temporarily  where  needed. )  The  re- 
maining requirement  for  certification  of 
batches  of  antibiotics  upon  demand  by  man- 
ufacturers U  not  necessary  to  protect  the 
pubUc  health,  and  would  be  repealed  by  this 
proposed  amendment. 

RirxAL  or  BLSCTaoinc  saoiatioii  axrosT 
HXQTnanfxirrs 

Section  6(a)  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the 
requirement  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  that  the  Secretary  periodically  study 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  State  and 
Federal  control  of  health  hazards  from  elec- 
tronic product  radiation,  standards  for  the 
use  of  nonmedical  electronic  products,  and 
procedures  for  the  detection  and  measure- 
ment of  electronic  product  radiation.  This 
Information  would  continue  to  be  supplied 
to  the  Congress  upon  request  and,  as  appro- 
priate, in  the  FDA  annual  report. 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  annually  submit  to 
the  President  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
electronic  product  radiation  control  pro- 
gram. This  information  would  continue  to 
be  supplied  to  the  Congress  upon  specific  re- 
quest and,  as  appropriate,  in  the  FDA 
annual  report. 

RXPKAL  or  THK  riLLXD  MILK  ACT 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the 
FUled  Milk  Act.  The  Act,  wtUch  bars  inter- 
state slilpment  of  milk,  cream,  or  skimmed 
milk  which  lias  any  added  fat  or  oil  other 
than  milk  fat,  was  declared  unconstitutional 
In  1972  and  Is  not  enforced.* 
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CONTADORAN  PROCESS  ESSEN- 
TIAL FOR  PEACE  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
m  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Monday,  April  22,  IMS 

•  Mr.  8TNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  bipartisan  proposal  put  forward  by 
Mr,  BARins.  I  believe  this  approach  is 
a  much  better  means  of  achieving 
peace  in  Nicaragua  than  our  past 
policy  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

We  have  a  vested  Interest  in  Nicara- 
gua because  of  its  importance  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  its  nearness  tO'  our 
country,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
letting  it  become  a  Cuban-Soviet  satel- 
lite. Right  now.  however.  I  believe  our 
best  hope  of  ending  the  conflict  is  bi- 
lateral talks  that  bring  the  two  sides 
together  for  a  negotiated  peace 
through  the  Contadora  process. 

The  CIA  has  spent  $70  to  $100  mil- 
lion on  aid  to  the  Contras.  Rather 
than  encouraging  the  Sandinistas  to 
establish  a  democracy,  this  aid  has  ac- 
tually given  the  Sandinistas  an  excuse 
to  restrict  individual  freedoms.  The 
Sandinistas  view  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  Contras  as  a  threat  to  the 
current  government,  and  react  accord- 


ingly. Continued  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  is  certainly  not  going  to 
induce  the  Sandinistas  into  loosening 
individual  freedoms.  If  history  is  any 
teacher,  the  opposite  will  happen. 

The  administration  has  resorted  to 
emotional  appeals  for  military  aid  by 
referring  to  the  Contras  as  "our  broth- 
ers" and  "Just  like  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers." These  characterizations  are  of- 
fensive. Neutral  observers  have  docu- 
mented numerous  cases  where  Contra 
terrorists  have  kidnaped,  tortured,  and 
murdered  innocent  civilians,  many  of 
them  women  and  children.  Just  re- 
cently. Contra  forces  massacred  a  wed- 
ding party  in  Nicaragua  made  up  en- 
tirely of  unarmed  civilians,  most  of 
whom  were  women. 

The  administration  argues  that  we 
should  aid  the  Contras  to  prevent  a 
Sandinistas  military  buildup  and  guar- 
antee that  they  do  not  export  their 
revolution.  I  believe  both  of  these  con- 
cerns are  seriously  overstated.  First, 
attacks  by  the  Contras  give  the  Sandi- 
nistas an  excuse  to  expand  their  mili- 
tary forces.  It  Is  illogical  to  assume 
that  they  will  reduce  their  arms  ex- 
penditures in  the  face  of  large  guerril- 
la attacks.  Second,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  provide  credible  evidence 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  promoting 
foreign  revolutions.  In  fact,  the  con- 
servative Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
wrote  that  Nicaragua  "docs  liot  seem 
to  be  'eager  puppets'  of  Moscow  or  a 
serious  military  threat  to  neighboring 
countries,  as  President  Reagan 
claims." 

The  adminlnlstratlon  claims  to  sup- 
port negotiations  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  Contras.  but  has  so  far 
focused  its  efforts  exclusively  on  mili- 
tary support  for  the  Contras.  If  the 
administration  were  seeking  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  its  differences  with  Nica- 
ragua, it  would  be  supporting  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Contadora  group— Mexico, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  and  Colombia— 
which  had  produced  several  draft  trea- 
ties on  ending  the  conflict  in  Central 
America.  If  there  are  defects  in  these 
drafts,  the  administration  should  be 
negotiating  to  improve  them,  rather 
than  seeking  more  funds  for  the  Con- 
tras. 

The  Barnes  proposal  provides  for 
the  necessary  U.S.  support  for  the 
Contadora  process.  It  provides  $4  mil- 
lion for  expenses  arising  from  the  im- 
plementation of  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment, such  as  expenses  for  peacekeep- 
ing, verification,  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems. 

The  proposal  also  provides  $10  mil- 
lion for  humanitarian  assistance  for 
refugees  who  are  outside  of  Nicaragua, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  associ- 
ated with  the  Contras.  This  assistance 
is  necessary  to  aid  those  civilians  who 
have  been  forced  to  relocate  due  to 
conflict  between  government  and 
Contra  forces. 
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Finally,  the  proposal  calls  for  contin- 
ued congressional  monitoring  of  Nica- 
ragua's foreign  and  domestic  policies 
in  the  areas  of  individual  and  press 
freedoms,  dominance  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas party,  Soviet/Cuban  ties  and  the 
military  buildup,  and  efforts  to  export 
Sandlnista  influence  and  ideology. 
These  are  vital  issues  that  are  certain 
to  determine  whether  future  military 
aid  is  approved. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  work  toward  a 
negotiated  peace  through  the  Conta- 
dora process.  We  will  not  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Nicaragua  by 
holding  a  gun  to  their  head.  The 
Barnes  proposal  provides  the  neces- 
sary incentives  for  future  negotiations, 
while  ensuring  that  Congress  can  act 
quickly  if  Nicaragua  becomes  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  its  neighbors.* 


TAX  EQUITY  TO  LEGAL  GAMING 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OPHKVAOA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBIfTATlVES 

Monday.  AprU  22, 198S 

•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Reis, 
and  I  have  Introduced  legislations, 
H.R.  2139  and  H.R.  2138.  to  bring 
equity  to  the  tax  treatment  of  patrons 
of  the  legal  gaming  industry. 

The  first  is  a  measure  to  exclude 
legal  gaming  payouts  from  gross 
income.  The  United  States  Is  the  only 
country  which  taxes  payouts  from 
legal  wagering  as  Income.  Foreign  offi- 
cials have  prudently  deemed  such  tax- 
ation of  minimal  gain,  particularly  at 
the  cost  of  stimulating  iUegal  oper- 
ations. In  short,  taxation  of  legal  win- 
nings creates  an  advantage  for  the  ille- 
gal operator,  and  thus  serves  only  as  a 
detriment  to  legal  revenue  efforts. 

H.R.  2138,  an  alternative  reform  to 
HJi.  2139,  simplifies  IRS  treatment  of 
certain  gaming  winnings  and  corrects 
inequities  regarding  carryover  of 
losses.  This  legislation  enjoys  a  broad 
base  of  support,  reaching  far  beyond 
patrons  of  the  legal  casino  establish- 
ments in  my  State  to  those  of  parimu- 
tuel  racing  in  30  States,  and  of  the 
State  lotteries  operating  In  22  States 
and  Jurisdictions. 

Both  of  these  measures  address  erro- 
neous Federal  policy  in  a  legitimate  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  individ- 
ual States  are  assuming  more  responsi- 
bility for  providing  services  to  their 
citizens,  I  find  it  disturbing  that  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to 
impede  their  efforts  by  encouraging  il- 
legal gambling  outside  the  economy, 
further  depriving  them  of  scarce  reve- 
nue dollars.  The  individual  States  au- 
thorize and  oversee  legal  gaming  oper- 
ations In  order  to  reduce  the  burden 
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on  their  taxpayers.  Federal  tax  policy 
In  this  area  Is  regressive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these 
changes  were  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
Federal  Commission  on  the  Review  of 
the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling 
in  1976.  Their  final  report  concluded 
that  withholding  generates  nominal 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Govermnent, 
while  encouraging  the  estimated  $12 
to  $15  billion  per  year  illegally  wa- 
gered. 

In  most  States,  gaming  is  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  revenue.  This  legislation 
would  significantly  increase  State 
gambling  revenues  and  reduce  illegal 
gambling  without  adversely  affecting 
Federal  tax  collection.  These  measures 
provide  a  crucial  step  in  efforts  to 
thwart  iUegal  gaming  operations  and 
bolster  State  revenue  goals. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
these  efforts  to  rectify  tax  treatment 
of  law-abiding  citizens  who  patronize 
legal  gaming  operations.  Equity  in  this 
area  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  prompt 
and  thorough  consideration  of  these 
measures.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  EQUITY  EN  IRS 
DEFICIENCY  ACTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legacy  of  the  extraordinary  complex- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  is  an  increas- 
ing inability  by  ordinary  taxpayers  to 
file  their  income  taxes  without  unin- 
tentionaUy  running  afoul  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

Every  tax  season,  my  staff  deals 
with  a  growing  number  of  bewildered, 
frightened,  and  angry  constituents 
who  find  themselves  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  owing  the  Govern- 
ment money  because  they  didn't  un- 
derstand their  taxes.  The  result  is  an 
erosion  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment and,  in  my  Judgment,  reduced 
compliance  with  the  tax  laws. 

Taxpayer  deficiencies  are  bad 
enough.  But  the  situation  Is  needlessly 
exacerbated  by  the  IRS'  inability  to 
exercise  a  little  compassion  and  discre- 
tion when  dunning  taxpayers  for  their 
mistakes.  A  constituent  of  mine  re- 
cently wrote  to  appeal  for  help  with 
her  tax  problems.  Because  of  apparent 
tax  preparation  mistakes  l}eyond  her 
control,  my  constituent  was  duimeo  oy 
the  IRS  in  1981,  1982,  and  1984,  the 
latter  when  a  1981  tax  deduction  was 
disallowed  by  the  IRS,  nearly  3  years 
after  her  tax  return  was  filed.  My  con- 
stituent Is  an  elderly  widow  now  living 
on  $500  a  month,  who  finds  herself 
owing  the  IRS  $400  because  of  unin- 
tended mistakes  on  her  tax  return. 

My  constituent's  deficiency  prob- 
lems are  bad  enough.  But  to  add  insult 
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to  injury,  she  actually  overpaid  her 
income  taxes  in  1979.  One  might  think 
my  constituent  would  be  allowed  to 
credit  her  overpayment  against  her  de- 
ficiencies, but  because  of  the  3-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  amending  tax 
returns,  she  is  completely  unable  to 
get  any  credit  for  her  overpaid  taxes. 
So,  the  IRS  is  making  sure  she  pays 
fully  for  her  deficiencies.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  teepe  her  earlier 
overpayment  liecause  the  statute  of 
limitations  allowing  her  to  claim  the 
overpayment  has  expired. 

This  is  absurd  and  it  is  unjust.  The 
ms  is  right  to  follow  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  tax  dealings,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  spirit  of  the  law  and 
the  principle  of  basic  equity  must  also 
be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  play. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  give  the 
IRS  Commissioner  the  discretionary 
authority  to  waive  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for- 
ward taxpayer  overpayments  as  a 
credit  agidnst  subsequent  deficiencies, 
where  equity  demands  that  such 
action  be  permitted.  Only  the  princi- 
pal amoimt  of  the  overpayment— no 
interest^may  be  carried  forward,  and 
the  decision  to  do  so  is  discretionary, 
so  the  IRS  will  be  free  to  deny  the  car- 
ryforward in  cases  which  do  not  merit 
such  action,  such  as,  for  example,  an 
instance  in  which  a  taxpayer  deliber- 
ately enters  into  a  deficiency  in  order 
to  claim  a  longstanding  overpajmient. 
The  overpayment  may  be  carried  for- 
ward only  as  a  credit  against  deficien- 
cies, so  the  Government  cannot  and 
will  not  reimburse  a  taxpayer  for  a 
prior  overpayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  my  bill 
would  at  least  give  the  IRS  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  problems  such  as 
that  of  my  constituent  with  a  little 
more  leeway,  hopefully  eliminating 
this  woeful  inequity  in  taxpayer  treat- 
ment.* 


JERSEY  CITY'S  ST.  PAUL'S 
CHURCH  IN  BERGEN  (EPISCO- 
PAL) CELEBRATES  ITS  125TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NKW  JERSXT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRSSEHTATTVES 

Monday,  AprU  22,  1985 

m  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Bergen 
(Episcopal)  is  celebrating  its  125th  an- 
niversary on  Simday,  April  28,  1985,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a  Fes- 
tival E^icharist  Service  wUl  be  held 
with  all  former  parishioners  and 
friends  invited  to  attend. 

The  church  has  been  located  on  its 
present  site  at  38  Dimcan  Avenue. 
Jersey  City,  since  May  21.  1861.  but  its 
name  derives  from  its  location  in  the 
town  of  Bergen,  which  was  the  first 
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permanent  settlement  in  New  Jersey, 
founded  in  1660  by  a  group  of  Dutch 
burghers  from  New  Amsterdam. 

Bergen  figured  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution in  1776.  when  for  1  month  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Army,  which  surprised  the  British 
forces  at  the  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook 
and  captured  the  British  fort. 

At  the  services  on  Sunday.  Bishop 
Jose  Gonzales.  D.D..  retired  bishop  of 
Cuba,  will  be  the  celebrant  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Leland  Stark.  DJ3.. 
will  preach  the  sermon. 

Mr.  James  Adler,  organist  and  music 
director  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  will 
Introduce  a  festive  choral  amen  for 
chorus  and  organ,  which  will  receive 
its  premiere  on  this  occasion.  The 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Church  will  be 
Joined  by  the  choir  of  St.  Aloyslus 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

I  was  pleased  to  send  my  message  of 
good  will,  along  with  greetings  from 
the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore.  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  New  York:  the  Right 
Reverend  John  Shelby  Spong.  Episco- 
jMl  Bishop  of  Newark.  NJ;  Most  Rev- 
erend Jerome  Pechlllo.  Episcopal  vicar 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark.  Senator 
Bnx  BsADunr,  Democrat  of  New 
Jersey:  Senator  Frank  LAumfBERC. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey;  the  Honora- 
ble Gerald  McCann,  mayor  of  Jersey 
City:  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
of  Yale  University. 

The  Reverend  Francis  W.  Carr,  a 
native  of  Boston,  MA.  became  the  lOth 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  1969. 
Diuing  his  rectorship  he  has  devel- 
oped ecumenical  relations  in  the  com- 
munity. The  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  the  property  has  been  greatly 
improved  under  his  rectorship.  He  has 
served  15  years  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Christ  Hospital.  Various  other 
boards  on  which  he  has  served  are: 
Red  Cross,  Young  Men's  Christian  Aa- 
soclatlon,  Christ  Hospital  Community 
Mental  Health,  and  Let's  Celebrate,  a 
church-sponsored  organization  that 
feeds  the  hungry. 

During  the  past  14  years,  there  has 
been  a  simimer  program  for  neighbor- 
hood children.  Services  have  been  ex- 
tended to  many  community  groups, 
such  as  the  Duncan  Avenue  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  Cub  Scouts,  Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous,  Jersey  City  Preserva- 
tion and  Restoration  Association,  and 
tenant  associations.  The  100th  anni- 
versary of  Christ  Hoepltal  Service  of 
Thanksgiving  was  held  at  the  church 
in  1973  with  Presiding  Bishop  Hlnea  in 
attendance. 

With  the  ever-changing  population 
in  the  city,  the  Reverend  Francis  W. 
Carr  has  extended  and  encouraged  the 
fellowship  of  worship  to  all  who  desire 
to  participate  In  the  services. 

The  archives  of  the  church  reflect 
the  following  history: 

1860-66.— UntU  1860.  there  was  no 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the 
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township  of  Bergen.  The  nearest  were 
Holy  Trinity  in  Hudson  City,  of  which 
the  Reverend  L-L.  Nobel  was  rector, 
and  Christ  Church  at  Claremont 
under  the  rectorship  of  the  Reverend 
O.  Harrtman.  The  need  for  a  church 
became  more  apparent  for  the  resi- 
dents in  Bergen,  and  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals began  holding  services  in  a 
small  school  house  on  Gardner 
Avenue  in  Jersey  City.  The  property 
was  owned  by  Mr.  E.B.  Wakeman.  The 
group  grew,  and  in  August  1860,  the 
Right  Reverend  W.H.  Odenhelmer. 
bishop  of  New  Jersey,  gave  permission 
to  organize  a  new  parish  in  the  town 
of  Bergen.  Two  wardens  and  eight  ves- 
trymen were  elected  and  the  Reverend 
Fernando  C.  Putnam  was  chosen  as 
the  first  rector  of  the  new  parish.  The 
incorporation  of  Saint  Paul's  Church 
in  Bergen  (Episcopal)  was  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  1860,  in  Jersey  City.  NJ. 

The  Reverend  Fernando  C.  Putnam 
served  as  rector  of  the  church  from 
1860  to  1886.  Under  his  supervlsUw, 
the  property  on  which  the  church 
stands  was  purchased  In  1861.  Diirlng 
this  period,  a  building  fimd  was  estab- 
lished to  acquire  more  land.  Mr. 
Putnam  died  on  October  27.  1886.  and 
the  vestry  selected  a  new  rector. 

1887-1918.— The  Reverend  William 
Peck  Bush  of  Northampton.  MA. 
became  rector  of  Saint  r»aul'8  Church 
in  1887.  The  original  edifice  was  com- 
pletely renovated  under  his  rectorship, 
and  the  parish  house  and  Sunday 
school  room  were  rebuilt  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society.  The  Evening  Jour- 
nal of  April  21,  1889.  described  the 
building  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  In  the  city.  Saint  Paul's  grew 
during  this  period.  Mr.  Brush  became 
111  and  was  appointed  by  the  vestry  as 
rector  emeritus  with  a  yearly  stipend 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  on  No- 
vember 21,  1919. 

1916-17.— The  Reverend  A.  Glover 
Dimseath  was  the  next  rector  and  he 
came  from  St.  George's  Church  in 
New  York  City.  His  rectorship  was  of 
short  duration,  for  he  left  early  in  the 
war  to  become  an  army  chaplain. 

1917-21.— The  Reverend  Joseph  Rus- 
sell Lynes.  from  Great  Barrlngton, 
MA.  accepted  the  call  to  become  the 
new  rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  In 
Bergen.  During  his  rectorship,  the 
church  progressed,  and  Gov.  Edward  I. 
Edwards,  a  vestryman  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  unveiled  in  January  1921  a 
service  flag,  dedicated  to  the  many 
young  men  of  the  parish  who  served  In 
World  War  I.  Dr.  Lynes,  during  his 
rectorship,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctorate  by  Lafayette  College.  He  re- 
signed in  December  1921  to  become 
rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in  En- 
glewood,  NJ.  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1932. 

1922-37.— The  Reverend  Edgar  L. 
Cook  had  been  a  chaplain  during  the 
first  World  War.  During  his  15  years 
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at  Saint  Paul's  Church,  the  dty 
changed  greatly  and  the  church  grew. 
In  May  1937  he  resigned  to  become 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Hacken- 
sack.  NJ,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1942. 

1937-46.— The  Reverend  John  L. 
Ledger  came  from  Ellensburg.  WA. 
and  became  rector  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church  in  1937.  During  this  period, 
the  activities  of  the  church  multiplied. 
He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Hudson  County.  He  resigned  to  accept 
a  caU  in  1946  to  Reno,  NV.  During 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  young  men  of  St.  Paul's  served 
their  country  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Three  of  them.  Robert  Berk- 
hofer,  Oliver  Jones,  and  William  Wor- 
folk.  lost  their  lives  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  and  are  represent- 
ed by  gold  stars  on  St.  Paul's  Roll  of 
Honor. 

The  Reverend  Leon  H.  Plante  came 
from  Fitchburg,  MA.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, there  was  an  increase  in  youth 
activities.  He  was  responsible  for  what 
is  known  as  the  every  member  canvass. 
In  1949,  he  resigned  to  accept  a  call  in 
Hawthorne,  NJ.  During  hie  rectorship, 
the  church  was  in  sound  financial  con- 
dition, and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  communicants  occiured. 

1950-66.— The  Reverend  Francis 
Slade  Danzoll  became  the  eighth 
rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in  Janu- 
ary 1960.  He  had  served  as  executive 
assistant  at  Grace  Church  in  New 
York  City.  The  year  of  1950  saw  many 
changes  at  Saint  Paul's  Church.  He  re- 
organized the  church  school  and  su- 
pervised repairs  and  improvements 
which  were  begun  on  the  chiuxh  prop- 
erty. He  was  appointed  as  archdeacon 
of  the  Hudson  Convocation  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Christ  Hospital  Board  of 
Trustees  and  established  the  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  church.  Financial 
growth  was  marked  during  this  period. 
and  during  the  first  year  he  inaugurat- 
ed a  Christmas  service  called  "A  Festi- 
val of  Nine  Lessons  and  Carols." 
Framed  from  ancient  precedent,  the 
nine  lessons  tell  the  story  of  redemp- 
tion as  portrayed  in  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  event  has  become  an  annual  serv- 
ice. 

1966-69.— The  Reverend  Frederick 
Ward  Kates  served  during  this  period 
as  rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church.  He  is 
a  gifted  writer  and  author  and  has 
written  many  devotional  books.  He  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  property,  and 
the  driveway  was  extended  to  park  14 
cars. 

Saint  Paul's  Church,  with  its  dignity 
and  community  service,  has  meant  so 
much  to  Jersey  City.  It  is  a  delight  to 
witness  the  devoted  parishioners  visit- 
ing the  church  on  Sunday.  It  reminds 
me  so  much  of  the  words  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  said: 

A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  like  a 
man  without  a  amlle,  like  a  lummer  without 
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flowen,  and  Uke  a  homestead  without  a 
garden.  It  is  the  Joyous  day  of  the  whole 
week. 

I  believe  this  church  deserves  a  spe- 
cial tribute  for  promoting  the  spirit  of 
ecumenism  and  teaching  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Let  us  walk  Joyfully  answering  to  that  of 
Ood  in  every  man. 

Their  interaction  In  the  community 
echoes  the  words  of  His  Excellence. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  when  q>eaklng  at 
an  ecimienlcal  meeting  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege when  he  visited  America  during 
October  1979,  where  he  said: 

I  have  endeavored  to  devote  myseU  to  the 
service  of  Christian  unity;  for,  as  I  stated  in 
my  first  Encyclical,  it  Is  certain  that  In  the 
present  historical  situation  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  world  the  only  possibility  we  see 
in  fulfilling  the  Church's  universal  mission, 
with  regard  to  ecumenical  questions.  Is  that 
of  seeking  sincerely,  perwverlngly,  humbly 
and  also  courageously,  the  ways  of  drawing 
closer  and  of  union  (Redemptor  Homlnus, 
6). 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wish  to  Join  me  with  a 
prayer  for  the  continued  service  from 
this  dedicated  parish  and  a  salute  for 
its  125  years  of  service  to  God  and 
man.* 


PAUL  GONZALEZ  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  mw  TORK 
nr  THI  BOUSI  OP  EKPItXSOnATTVZS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  acknowledge  the  extensive  talents 
of  Cliff  Gonzales,  a  young  man  whose 
ability,  determination,  and  willpower 
provides  inspiration  to  his  generation 
and  ours. 

Cliff  is  a  senior  student-athlete  at 
St.  Rasrmond  High  School  in  the 
Bronx.  Cliffs  physical  talents  are  dis- 
played most  vividly  on  the  baseball 
field,  where  his  accomplishments 
earned  him  distinction  as  the  New 
York  Post's  High  School  athlete  of  the 
week.  However,  Cliff's  accomplish- 
ments are  not  limited  to  the  bajlfleld. 
Cliff  Gonzalez  has  close  to  a  90  aver- 
age and  also  has  a  strong  desire  to 
attain  a  college  education  before  ful- 
filling his  dream  of  a  professional 
baseball  career.  In  these  ways.  Cliff 
Gonzalez  has  earned  our  respect  and 
our  admiration. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Cliff  Gonzalez  in  his  future 
endeavors.  For  as  the  following  article 
accurately  denotes.  Cliff's  enormous 
tsJents  will  not  end  with  high  school. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Apr.  10, 1986] 
Post  HS  Athlrs  op  Wbk 

CLIPF  OOmALB.  ST.  aATMOlTII 

(By  Steve  Barenfeld) 
Cliff  Oonzalez  can  do  It  all— and  last  week 
he  did. 
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Oonxalez.  a  senior  centerfielder  for  St. 
Raymond  HS  in  The  Bronx,  went  lO-for-16 
with  two  home  runs,  three  doubles  and 
seven  RBIa  to  lead  the  Ravens  to  five  victo- 
ries. 

For  his  outstanding  performance,  Gonza- 
lez Is  The  Post's  High  School  Athlete  of  the 
Week. 

Oonzalez.  &-10,  16&-pounds,  started  poorly 
last  week.  Batting  third,  be  went  O-for-2  in  a 
3-3  win  over  Lehman  on  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday,  the  lefthanded-hitter,  who 
throws  rlghty,  went  2-for-3  and  drove  in  a 
nm  In  St.  Ray's  14-0  rout  of  St.  Rrancis 
Prep.  The  next  day  he  again  was  3-for-3 
with  a  double  and  an  RBI  in  a  3-3  victory 
over  Oeorge  Washington. 

But  it  was  Saturday  when  Oonzalez  really 
started  banging  the  baU.  He  went  3-for-3 
with  a  homer,  two  doubles  and  an  RBI  in 
the  morning  when  St.  Ray's  beat  McClancy. 
Later  In  the  day.  In  the  Monroe  Tourna- 
ment, he  went  3-for-5  with  another  home 
run  and  stole  his  100th  career  base  In  a  37-0 
stroll  past  Norman  Thomas. 

He  doesn't  plan  on  letting  up,  either. 

"I  think  I  can  keep  up  this  pace,"  said 
Oonzalez,  who  will  be  IS  next  Thursday. 
"This  is  my  last  year  and  I  want  to  leave 
with  a  bang." 

There's  no  reason  why  he  can't.  Oonzalez, 
who  hit  .454  last  season,  is  a  marvelous  ath- 
lete who  already  was  considered  major 
league  material.  But  he  has  gotten  better. 

"I  know  I've  Improved  tremendously." 
Oonzalez  said.  "This  past  winter  I  worked 
on  Nautilus  and  improved  my  strength.  I'm 
also  smarter  and  more  selective  at  the 
pUte." 

"He's  the  best  player  I've  ever  had,"  said 
Raven  coach  Ron  Patnosh,  who  is  In  his 
18th  year.  "He  does  everything.  He  can 
run— he  goes  from  home  to  first  in  3.8.  He 
hits  for  power  and  average.  He  has  a  major- 
league  arm." 

"I  think  he  has  a  good  shot  to  get  draft- 
ed." 

Se  does  Oonzalez,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
he'll  go  right  for  a  pro  career. 

"If  the  money's  right— over  $40,00(^1 
would  sign,"  he  said. 

"But  if  not,  I'll  go  to  college." 

Seton  Hall.  St.  John's,  Oklahoma  State 
and  Old  Dominion  have  offered  him  full 
scholarships.  But  Oonzalez,  who  has  close 
to  a  90  average,  would  Uke  to  go  to  Yale. 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  business  person,"  he  said. 
"I  know  they  have  an  average  baseball  pro- 
gram, but  I  don't  think  where  you  play  in 
college  makes  that  much  of  a  difference. 
You  really  develop  in  summer  leagues. 

"I've  always  loved  baseball,  and  my 
friends  get  mad  at  me  because  I'm  always 
either  playing  or  watching  on  TV.  I'd  love  to 
play  major  league  ball  and  I  feel  I  have  a 
very  good  shot"* 


CALL     TO     MEMBERS     OF     CON- 
GRESS BY  NOBEL  LAUREATES 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OPOOLOIAOO 
HI  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSDfTATITSS 
Monday,  April  22,  1985 
•  Mrs.  SCHROE^DER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  letter  from  over  half 
the    living    Nobel    Laureates    in    the 
United  States  who  oppose  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  or  aid  against  Nicaragua.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
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each  of  our  offices  last  week.  I  submit 
it  here  for  the  record  and  ask  each  of 
you  to  keep  it  in  mind  as  we  consider 
funds  for  the  Contras. 

Cau.  to  Mmwss  OP  Coatasss  rr  Nobxl 
Lauksatss  on  tbk  Qoxsnoii  or  VJS. 
Covsar  Aio  po>  Uss  Aoahist  Vicamaoua 

We,  the  undersigned  Nobel  Laureates,  are 
opposed  to  any  military  action,  overt  or 
covert,  by  the  United  States  government 
against  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  Aggres- 
sion against  Nicaragua  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  that  country's  territorial  Integrity 
and  national  sovereignty,  a  violation  of  trea- 
ties already  approved  by  the  VJB.  Coagrtm 
and  aanctkmed  by  International  law.  as  well 
as  a  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  refuse  its 
consent  to  any  request  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  funds,  troops,  training  or 
materiel  to  be  used  either  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  directly  or  by 
the  "contras"  or  other  forces  in  attacks 
upon  the  people  and  government  of  Nicara- 
giia;  and  we  call  upon  the  Congress  to  urge 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

We  further  call  upon  the  Congress  to  stop 
the  increasing  militarization  of  Ontral 
America  by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Philip  W.  Anderson.  Princeton  University 
(Physics). 

Christian  Anflnaen,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity (Biology). 

Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Stanford  University 
(Economics). 

Julius  Axelrod.  National  Institute  of 
Health  (Physiology  or  Medicine). 

John  Bardeen.  University  of  niinios 
(Physics). 

BaruJ  Benacerraf ,  Harvard  School  of  Med- 
icine (Physiology  or  Medicine). 

Paul  Berg.  Stanford  University  (Chemis- 
try). 

Owen  Chamberlain.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley  (Physics). 

Subrahmanyan  Chandresekhar,  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  (Physics). 

John  F.  Enders,  Harvard  School  of  Medi- 
cine (Physiology  or  Medicine). 

Walter  OUbert,  Harvard  University 
(Chemistry). 

Sheldon  Lee  Olashow,  Harvard  University 
(Physics). 

Roald  Hoffman.  Cornell  University 
(Chemistry). 

Robert  W.  HoUey.  Salk  Institute  (Physiol- 
ogy or  Medicine). 

David  H.  Hubel.  Harvard  School  of  Medi- 
cine (Physiology  or  Medicine). 

Oar  Oobind  Khorana.  MassachuaetU  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (Physiology  or  Medi- 
cine). 

Wasaily  LeonUef,  New  York  University 
(Economics). 

Salvador  E.  Lurla.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (Physiology  or  Medicine). 

Edwin  M.  McMillan,  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory  (Physics). 

Severo  Ochoa,  Hoffman  LaRoche,  Inc. 
(Physiology  or  Medicine). 

Linus  Pauling,  Palo  Alto  (Chemistry. 
Peace). 

Herbert  A.  Simon,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity (Economics). 

Albert  Scent-Oyorgl,  Woods  Hole  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  (Physiology  or  Medi- 
cine). 

Henry  Taube,  Stanford  University  (Chem- 
istry). 
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Howard  II.  Temin.  Unlvenlty  of  Wtaoon- 
■tn.  MAdlaon  (Physlolocy  or  Medldne). 
James  Tobtn.   Tale  Unlvenlty  (Gcooom- 


BOAT  PEOPLE  RISK  THEIR 
LIVES  TO  FLEE  TO  FREEDOM, 
THAI  FISHERMEN  AID  MANY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

ormwTOBX 

Of  THX  HOUU  or  KSPmSBBrrATTTIS 

Monday,  ApHl  22,  198S 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  380 
Indochinese  refugees,  who  soiight  to 
esc&pe  persecution  and  repression  In 
their  homelands  by  taking  to  the  sea 
in  snoAll  boats,  lost  their  lives  last  year 
due  to  drowning,  murder,  and  abduc- 
tions at  sea  by  pirates. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Ms.  Barbara  Cro- 
sette  on  the  continuing  saga  of  the 
Indochlneae  boat  people  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  In  refu- 
gee camps  In  South  East  Asia.  Because 
of  the  Importance  of  this  story.  I  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ms.  Crosette's  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  today's  Coifosn- 
simiAL  Rbcokd. 
VBTHAiasK  Boat  Pboplk  A  IO-Tsas.  On- 
W*T  Tim 
(By  Bart>arm  CroMettg) 

SoROKHLA.  THAiiJun).— In  Hanoi  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  City,  the  VletnameM  are  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  the  10th  anniveraary  of 
North  Vietnam'!  conqueat  of  the  South.  In 
towns  and  clttea  acroaa  the  United  Stales, 
veterana  and  Kholara  of  the  war  are  sitting 
back  and  analysing  a  traumatic  era. 

But  here  on  a  beach  in  aouthem  Thai- 
land. Mai  Xuan  Sang  has  neither  cause  for 
celebration  nor  time  for  reflection.  A  few 
weekj  ago  Mr.  Sang,  a  40-year-old  electri- 
cian, put  his  wife,  two  children,  a  sister  and 
a  brother-in-law  in  a  2S-foot  (10-meter) 
boat,  turned  his  back  on  Vietnam  and 
pushed  out  into  a  perilous  tea. 

"In  Saigon. "  he  laid.  using  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
City's  old  name.  I  had  no  Job.  no  money  I 
could  not  buy  rice.  We  could  not  continue.  " 
"Twenty  hours  into  his  voyage,  Mr.  Sang 
said,  the  boat's  motor  stopped.  He  says  he 
had  to  row  for  two  days  before  being  res- 
cued by  a  Thai  trawler.  He  considers  him- 
self lucky  Despite  a  sharp  reduction  last 
year  in  piracy,  seven  out  of  10  boats  are 
still  attacked."  Mr  Sang  said. 

Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  the  "boat  people"  are  still  coming  to 
Thailand.  About  l.SOO  a  month  flee  Viet- 
nam by  sea.  according  to  UN  figures.  An- 
other 3.000  leave  monthly  by  air  as  legal 
emigrants  under  the  Orderly  Det>arture 
Program.  Hundrads  try  to  escape  overland 
across  Cambodia  to  Thailand. 

Those  who  come  by  boat,  like  Mr.  Sang 
and  others  passing  through  the  reception 
center  outside  Songkhla  on  the  Oulf  of 
Slam,  are  no  longer  the  rich  and  well-con- 
nected. In  the  small  crowd  that  gathered 
around  Mr.  Sang  one  recent  afternoon  to 
hear  him  tell  his  story,  there  were  fisher- 
men, farmers,  a  teacher,  shopkeepers  and  a 
goldsmith. 

Many  of  them  had  little  formal  education: 
few  spoke  even  rudimentary  Prench  or  Eng- 
lish. Almost  none  had  guarantees  of  West- 
em   sponsorship.    They   were   profiles,    in 
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short,  of  refugees  who  will  be  the  hardest  of 
all  to  place,  relief  workers  say. 

Yet  nearly  all  of  them  have  high  hopes  of 
a  new  life  in  the  United  SUtea  because  of 
past  associations  with  Americans  who  had 
left  their  lives  as  suddenly  as  they  had  en- 
tered, but  who  have  never  ceased  to  be 
thought  of  as  potential  saviors. 

In  the  Songkhla  camp,  where  the  most 
recent  arrivals  from  the  Qulf  of  Slam  are 
housed  temporarily .  family  after  family  be- 
sieged a  visitor  with  scraps  of  paper  bearing 
the  names  of  Americans  they  had  once 
known,  people  they  were  sure  would  help 
them,  even  after  all  these  years,  if  only  they 
could  be  found: 

"Colonel  Shlpman— be  advised  the  Sev- 
enth Division."  A  Vietnamese  veteran  called 
out. 

"MacPherson— can  you  find  MacPherson 
who  was  in  Ba  Ang?"  an  old  man  asked. 

'My  godfather's  name  was  Craig  Wilson." 
a  teen-ager  said.  "I  think  he  is  in  Califor- 
nia." 

Sometimes  they  pressed  party  decipher- 
able addresses  Into  a  visitor's  hands. 

After  Initial  processing  and  medical  care, 
the  boat  refugees.  Including  increasing  num- 
bers who  flee  to  the  Union  Oil  Co.  rigs  in 
the  OuU  and  are  brought  ashore  by  UN- 
chartered  vessels,  move  on  from  Songkhla 
to  a  camp  in  central  Thailand  to  await  reset- 
tlement. There,  refugee  workers  help  them 
trace  relatives  and  friends  abroad. 

The  accounts  by  newly  arrived  boat 
people  suggest  that  many  are  leaving  Viet- 
nam after  having  served  up  to  nine  years  in 
the  prisons  that  Hanoi  originally  csJled  "re- 
education camps."  Most  of  the  people  say 
they  were  arrested  t>ecause  of  their  associa- 
tion with  Americans  or  with  the  U.S.-Bup- 
ported  South  Vietnamese  Army  or  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  last  year  offered  to 
accept  all  re-education  camp  Inmates  who 
met  Immigration  requirements.  But  Viet- 
nam has  not  agreed  to  release  them,  saying 
It  fears  the  exiles  will  form  a  dangerous 
source  of  opposition  outside  the  country. 

Bui  Van  Huot.  SS.  who  fled  Vietnam  in 
January  with  his  wife  and  four  young  chil- 
dren, was  a  cadet  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  academy  when  U.S.  troops  left  in 
1973.  He  was  rounded  up  in  1975  and  impris- 
oned briefly  After  being  released,  he  said, 
he  Immediately  began  to  plot  an  escape, 
while  going  to  work  as  a  farmer.  It  took  him 
until  198B  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  country. 

Past  refugees  said  a  fee  of  several  ounces 
of  gold  or  the  equivalent  of  several  hundred 
dollars  a  person  was  commonly  paid  to 
secure  a  place  on  a  boat.  Refugees  said  the 
money  often  went  to  the  local  Vietnamese 
authorities,  who  sometimes  provided  the 
vessel. 

Here  at  Songkhla,  several  refugees  said 
they  had  paid  very  little  or  nothing  for 
their  passages,  usliig  instead  the  boats  of 
friends  who  also  wanted  to  escape.  Their  ap- 
parent poverty,  however,  did  not  prevent  at- 
tacks by  fishermen- pirates  on  the  high  seas. 

Ho  Le  Thuy.  a  43-year-old  woman  who 
fled  Vietnam  last  August  with  her  husband, 
a  former  South  Vietnamese  army  officer, 
and  six  children,  said  their  small  craft  car- 
rying 13  persons  was  attacked  three  times  In 
three  days.  Their  last  attackers,  finding  no 
valuables,  abducted  Mrs.  Thuy  and  her 
three  daughters,  who  were  sexually  atnised 
until  rescued  by  another  Thai  craft  14  days 
later. 

Mrs.  Thuy's  attackers  have  been  caught, 
however,  and  have  gone  on  trial  in 
Songkhla.  in  a  case  that  UN  officials  say  re- 
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flecU  a  radical  change  in  Thai  attitudes 
toward  piracy  over  the  last  IS  to  18  months. 

■quipped  with  three  navy  patrol  eraft, 
three  planes  and  seven  police  boats,  a  Thai 
antlplracy  operation  based  In  Songkhla.  and 
supported  by  a  consortium  of  donw  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  is  reduc- 
ing substantially  the  number  of  pirate  at- 
tacks In  Thai  waters,  refugee  officials  say. 

Vietnamese  also  are  attacked  and  robbed 
by  fishing  boats  of  other  nations,  including 
their  own.  Thai  of ftdala  say. 

'We  can't  guarantee  that  all  our  fisher- 
men are  not  pirates,"  Captain  Pravlt  Sivar- 
aks  said  at  the  Songkhla  Naval  Station. 
"But  we  can  say  that  all  of  the  pirates  are 
not  Thai. " 

"The  number  of  arrests,  prosecutions  and 
convictions  of  pirates  in  Thailand  during 
19M  marks  a  dear  Improvement  in  the  fight 
against  piracy,"  a  report  by  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  Geneva  con- 
cluded last  year. 

The  agency's  statistics  said  that  3S  per- 
cent of  refugee  boats  in  the  area  of  South- 
east Asia  were  attacked  in  1984,  down  from 
S3  percent  In  1983. 

Thailand's  Increased  attention  to  the 
piracy  problem  stems.  Thai  and  intematlm- 
al  officials  say,  partly  from  a  Thai  Foreign 
Ministry  concern  about  the  country's  Image 
abroad,  especially  in  the  United  Nations, 
where  Thailand  is  now  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Thai  and  UN  refugee  officials  would  like 
to  see  Hanoi  allow  more  Vietnamese  to  emi- 
grate, and  more  accepted  by  Western  na- 
tions, so  that  fewer  would  attemirt  the  dan- 
gerous eecape  by  sea. 

Prasong  Soonslrt,  Thailand's  National  Se- 
curity Council  chief,  who  has  partial  respon- 
sibility for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  on  "Thailand's  four  international 
borders  and  long  seacoast,  suggested  recent- 
ly that  the  refugee  problem  stemmed  from 
Hanoi's  inability,  after  10  years  of  rule,  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
economically  or  politically. 

"In  Thailand,  we  vote  with  our  hands,"  he 
said.  "In  Vietnam,  they  have  to  vote  with 
their  legs."* 


IGNORING  VIETNAM  LESSONS 
WILL  HURT  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SESERUNG 

or  OHIO 

VK  rm  Rougi  or  kgnmBrrATrvu 

Monday.  ApHl  22.  J98S 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
connection  with  remarks  I  made  today 
on  "Aid  to  the  Contras  and  the  Les- 
sons of  Vietnam,"  I  quoted  from  a 
recent  article  by  Jamet  McCartney  of 
Knltht-Rldder  Newspapen,  printed  In 
the  Akron  Beacon  Jotirnal  of  April  14, 
1986.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleacues, 
I  am  placing  In  the  Riooao  the  full 
text  of  James  McCartney's  significant 
article  following  these  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

laaoania  VnmAM  Lassoiis  Wnx  Hear  ni 
CurraAL  Ambuca 

Washinotoii.— It  was  10  years  ago  this 
month  that  President  Gerald  Pord  Ignomin- 
iously  ended  the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam,  flash- 
ing the  order  to  diplomats  to  board  helicop- 
ters and  flee  the  U.8.  Embassy  In  Saigon. 
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But  a  great  national  debate  continues  over 
what  lessons.  If  any,  were  learned  in  Viet- 
nam. The  lack  of  national  consensus  that 
marked  the  war  Itself  continues  to  this  day. 

And  that  is  too  bad.  For  there  were  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  Vietnam— probably 
the  most  Important  political  lessons  of  our 
time— and  they  have  not  been  learned  in 
many  of  the  places  where  It  counts  most. 

The  political  mindset  that  led  the  nation 
down  the  garden  path  into  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, where  more  than  55.000  Americans 
needlessly  died,  remains  the  mindset  of 
many  in  positions  of  power  to  this  day. 

There  are  those  who  would  do  It  all  again 
if  they  had  a  chance.  Only  this  time  they 
might  make  even  a  worse  tx>tch  of  it. 

One  of  the  myths  that  has  developed 
about  Vietnam— encouraged  by  many  on  the 
far  right— Is  that  we  might  have  won  the 
war  if  we  had  gone  all  out,  used  all  of  our 
available  power. 

They  still  have  not  learned  the  central 
lesson  of  Vietnam.  That  lesson  was  that  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  caimot  necessari- 
ly solve  political  problems  with  raw  military 
power. 

We  could  not  change  the  minds  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  threats  or  with 
bombs.  We  could  not  prop  up  a  phony,  plas- 
tic regime  in  South  Vietnam  and  make  it 
last. 

We  put  Into  Vietnam  550,000  of  our  best 
troops,  backed  by  B-63s  and  our  most  so- 
phisticated jet  fighters,  and  could  not  win 
against  a  primitive  nation  that  had  no 
bombers  and  no  air  force. 

We  built  up  an  army  of  a  million  South 
Vietnamese  and  convinced  ourselves  that  it 
was  a  real  army  that  could  defend  Itself. 
And  when  that  South  Vietnam  army  got  the 
mere  ghost  of  a  challenge  after  our  with- 
drawal, it  melted  away  like  so  much  hot 
butter.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  proved 
to  be  no  stronger  than  the  weak  political 
base  on  which  it  was  built. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  was  not  that  we 
didn't  try  hard  enough.  It  was  that  we 
couldn't  have  won  in  that  political  situation 
no  matter  how  hard  we  tried. 

It  Is  a  lesson  that  we  might  well  keep  in 
mind  In  Central  America.  The  lesson  is  that 
ultimately  we  are  not  going  to  win  or  lose  In 
Central  America  with  military  power,  We 
are  going  to  win  or  lose  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  and  political  strength  of  our  allies. 

Paradoxically,  It  was  not  the  American 
military  who  made  the  mistakes  In  Vietnam, 
It  was  freely  elected  American  political  lead- 
ers. 

But  it  Is  the  military  that  has  learned  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  best. 

They  know  that  Vietnam  was  a  mistake 
and  a  lost  cause  and  It  is  they,  along  with  a 
good  many  smart  congressmen,  who  have 
been  providing  the  brakes  on  further  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  professional  military  learned  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  raw  power  can  ac- 
complish when  there  is  no  solid  political 
base. 

But  there  are  many  civilians  in  lx>th  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  today 
who  are  too  anxious  to  brandish  military 
power. 

Were  It  not  for  foot-dragging  from  the 
Pentagon,  and  in  Congress,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration at  this  point  would  probably 
have  put  a  lot  more  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  Central  America  than  it  has. 

And  pretty  soon  some  would  be  killed,  and 
more  troops  would  be  sent  to  protect  them. 
And  pretty  soon  you'd  be  on  the  road  to  an- 
other Vietnam. 
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But  the  point  Is  that  the  nation  is  not  out 
of  these  woods. 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  ambivalent 
about  Central  America  and  is  not  sure  what 
it  wants  to  do.  One  day  it  wants  to  brandish 
the  sword  and  the  next  day  it  wants  to  em- 
phasize peace  talks. 

As  an  administration.  It  is  not  sure  what 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam  were.  It  Is  just  as 
torn  as  the  public  at  large. 

For  that  reason  it  is  well  that  we  meditate 
upon  Vietnam  these  10  years  later. 

We  should  talk  to  those  veterans  who  bore 
the  burden.  We  should  read  those  history 
books.  We  should  try  to  understand  as  best 
we  can  why  this  great  nation  made  so  tragic 
a  series  of  mistakes. 

If  we  don't,  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves  if  it  all  happens  again.* 


PENNSYLVANIA,  SOUTH  CAROU- 
NA  CASES  HIGHLIGHT  NEED 
FOR  PLANT  CLOSING  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OPMISSOtTU 
IH  THX  HOU8I  or  RCRXSEirrATIVXS 

Monday,  April  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
20,  1985,  I,  along  with  Congressman 
William  D.  Foro  of  Michigan  and 
Silvio  O.  Coirrx  of  Massachusetts,  In- 
troduced legislation  on  the  national 
problem  of  plant  closings.  The  bill,  the 
Labor-Management  Notification  and 
Consultation  Act  of  1985,  addresses 
the  severe  problems  that  arises  when 
an  employer  contemplates  closing  a  fa- 
cility. 

H.R,  1616  contains  three  main  ele- 
ments. First,  It  creates  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  to  study  every  aspect  of 
the  plant  closings  Issue  and  report  its 
findings  to  Congress.  Second,  like 
plant  closing  legislation  Introduced  In 
previous  Congresses,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  modest  advance  notice  require- 
ment of  90  days— surely  the  least 
workers  and  their  communities  should 
expect  In  any  humane  industrial 
framework  so  that  they  can  plan  for 
necessary  adjustments. 

The  third  feature  of  the  bill  and  the 
one  I  want  to  highlight  today  is  a  new 
element  In  plant  closing  legislation: 
The  duty  of  an  employer  to  consult 
with  employee  representatives  over 
the  decision  that  will  so  drastically 
affect  their  lives,  and  to  share  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  closing  deci- 
sion. Such  consultation  and  informa- 
tion will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
labor  and  management  to  seek  alter- 
natives to  a  plant  closing.  Consulta- 
tion and  information  greatly  increase 
the  chances  of  avoiding  the  closing 
and  saving  jobs  where  that  possibility 
exists.  Consultation  and  information 
have  the  added  benefit  of  keeping  in- 
formed those  who  are  most  affected 
by  a  decision  to  close. 

lilr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  of 
two  current  plant  closing  situations 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion speak  to  the  need  for  a  consulta- 
tion and  Information  requirement  In 
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the  bill.  In  both  cases  the  employers 
have  provided  a  1 -year— as  opposed  to 
HJi.  1616's  3-month— advance  notice 
of  closing,  for  which  they  should  be 
commended.  However  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  employees  to  engage  In 
meaningful  consultation  or  to  secure 
information  over  the  decision  to  close 
has  been  largely  futile. 

BLACK  a  DICKZB  IN  ALLSHTOWS,  PA 

In  AUentown.  PA,  Black  &  Decker 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  announced 
plans  to  close  its  profitable 
hotisewares  plant  in  early  1986.  The 
proposed  shutdown  would  put  nearly 
900  employees  out  of  work  in  the  eco- 
nomically hard-hit  area  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Purchased  by  Black  & 
Decker  from  General  E3ectrlc  in  April 
1984,  the  Allentown  plant  produces 
the  popular  line  of  GE  toaster  ovens 
and  other  housewares  products.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports.  Black  Sc 
Decker  acknowledges  that  the  plant  is 
profitable  and  well-maintained. 

Upon  acquiring  the  Allentown  plant 
in  April  1984,  Black  Si  Decker  reached 
a  peaceful  contract  settlement  with 
United  Electrical  Workers  [UE]  Local 
128.  According  to  documents  published 
by  Black  dc  Decker,  company  officials 
asserted  that  "Allentown  is  Number 
One"  in  the  new  housewares  division, 
and  told  union  representatives  that 
"Black  dc  Decker  looks  forward  to  a  re- 
lationship of  mutual  trust  and  re- 
spect" with  the  union.  Six  months 
later,  without  any  discussion  or  con- 
sultation with  affected  employees  or 
their  union  representatives,  Black  St 
Decker  announced  a  decision  to  close 
the  plant  in  early  1986  and  shift  Allen- 
town work  to  other  Black  St  Decker  fa- 
cilities. The  Allentown  plant  is  the 
only  union-represented  facility  in  all 
of  Black  St  Decker's  U.S.  and  Canadi- 
an plants. 

Since  that  annotmoement  the  union 
has  made  repeated  requests  for  com- 
parative information  on  the  plants  to 
which  Allentown's  work  will  be  moved, 
and  for  other  information  imderlying 
management's  decision  to  close  the 
plant.  The  company  refused  to  provide 
what  it  called  proprietary  information 
and  refused  to  discuss  the  plant  clos- 
ing decision,  calling  it  "the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  management." 

In  response  to  the  company's  posi- 
tion. Black  St  Decker  workers  in  Allen- 
town have  undertaken  a  protest  cam- 
paign seeldng  support  from  trade 
unions,  churches,  civil  rights,  and  com- 
munity organizations,  consumer 
groups  and  others  to  convince  Black  St 
Decker  to  reconsider  the  closing  deci- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker,  this  unfortunate 
confrontation— sure  to  be  repeated  In 
future  plant  closing  crises— could  be 
avoided  by  the  parties  consulting  with 
each  other  and  exchanging  needed  in- 
formation before  a  plant  closing  deci- 
sion becomes  a  fait  accompli.  Such  is 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  1616. 
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In  Charleston,  SC.  General  Electric 
Co.  announced  la«t  June  a  decision  to 
close  Its  large  steam  turbine  generator 
plant  In  June  1985.  affecting  450  Jobs. 
The  Charleston  plant  is  a  nu>dem. 
productive  facility  opened  in  1968.  At 
full  capacity  In  the  mld-1970's  the 
plant  employed  1.200  people  In  Its 
large-scale  metal  fabricating  and  preci- 
sion machining  operations.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  downturn  in  the  rate 
of  growth  In  electric  power  demand 
has  led  to  a  cutback  in  orders  for  large 
steam  turbine  generator  plants.  The 
resulting  fall  in  orders  for  Charleston 
OE  products  led  to  the  plant  closing 
decision. 

Convinced  that  their  skills  and  expe- 
rience could  profitably  be  used  making 
metalworklng  systems  for  expanding 
rather  than  contracting  markets, 
Charleston  OE  workers  in  UE  Local 
1202  formed  an  alternative  use  com- 
mittee to  develop  an  economic  conver- 
sion proposal  for  the  facility.  The  al- 
ternative use  committee  asked  OE 
management  to  avoid  a  closing  by  con- 
verting the  plant  to  production  of  en- 
vironmental protection  equipmsnt 
such  as  acid  rain  scrubbers,  acid  raln- 
preventlng  high  technology  combus- 
tion systems  or  specialized  tanks  and 
containers  for  hazardous  materials 
storage  and  transport,  or  production 
of  alternative  energy  systems  such  as 
cogeneration  units,  solid  waste  burn- 
ing generators  or  renewable  energy 
systems  for  hydroelectric  or  geother- 
mal  power  generation. 

Charleston  workers  asked  General 
Electric  for  information  and  Input 
that  would  flesh  out  their  economic 
conversion  plan.  They  asked  OE  to 
bring  in  company  specialists  in  these 
product  areas  to  help  refine  the  alter- 
native use  proposal.  More  recently, 
they  asked  OE  to  permit  the  alterna- 
tive use  committee  to  meet  with  the 
real  estate  agency  seeking  to  sell  the 
plant.  In  each  Instance  GE  rebuffed 
union's  initiatives,  citing  its  nonobllga- 
tlon  to  consult  with  the  union  over  the 
plant  closing.  Thus,  a  modem,  produc- 
tive facility  will  now  go  Into  mothballs 
and  450  workers  who  could  be  apply- 
ing their  skills  to  much-needed  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  alternative 
energy  systems  will  be  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consxiltation  and 
Information  provisions  of  H.R.  1616  do 
not  guarantee  that  a  plant  closing  can 
be  avoided.  Perhaps  even  in  the  In- 
stances I  have  described  the  results 
would  be  the  same.  But  H.R.  1616  goes 
far  to  guarantee  that  every  possibility 
of  avoiding  a  shutdown  can  be  ex- 
plored. Unfortunately,  that  opportuni- 
ty has  been  denied  to  the  workers  in 
Allentown  and  Charleston. 

Opposition  to  these  sections  of  the 
bill  can  only  be  based  on  the  premise 
that  an  all-powerful,  all-knowing  man- 
agement is  the  only  relevant  force  in 
the  process  of  economic  change,  and 
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that  working  people  and  their  unions, 
having  no  initiatives  or  creative  Ideas 
of  their  own,  must  passively  accept 
their  fate  as  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
flexibility  and  management  rights, 
grateful  for  severance  pay  or  other 
plant  closing  benefits  but  mute  on  the 
prospects  of  saving  their  Jobs.  The 
House  should  reject  this  patronizing 
view.  As  the  UE  members  In  Allentown 
and  Charleston  have  shown,  workers 
and  their  unions  have  much  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  ideas,  approaches,  and  al- 
ternatives to  plant  closings.  H.R.  1616 
provides  for  a  peaceful  search  for  al- 
ternatives to  shut-downs,  unemploy- 
ment, and  confrontation.* 


April  S4,  1985 
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THE  MX  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  QTDIiUIA 
m  THX  HOOSB  or  RXPRKSEMTATrVIS 

Monday,  April  22.  19SS 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  April  24,  1985, 
into  the  Congressional  Recoko: 
Th«  MX  CoirniovnisY 

Pew  weapons  have  generated  as  much  con- 
troversy as  the  MX  missile.  Three  adminis- 
trations and  several  Congresses  have  strug- 
gled with  the  question  of  whether  to  build 
the  MX.  Congress  recently  debated  whether 
to  spend  tl.5  bUllon  to  build  an  additional 
31  missiles.  The  President  lobbied  hard,  ar- 
guing that  continued  production  of  the  MX 
is  essential  to  national  security  and  to  the 
success  of  the  Geneva  anus  control  talks. 
Our  chief  negotiator.  Ambassador  Kampel- 
man,  returned  from  Geneva  to  persuade 
members  to  support  the  President's  request. 
In  the  end.  Congress  narrowly  agreed. 

Many  Hooslers  have  asked  me  why  I 
oppose  the  production  of  the  MX  missile.  I 
have  given  them  four  primary  reasons:  it  Is 
a  destabilizing  weapon  that  significantly 
changes  our  basic  strategic  doctrine:  there 
are  better  alternatives  available:  It  Is  unlike- 
ly that  the  MX  will  become  a  bargaining 
chip  because  of  the  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  It:  and  its  cost  is  excessive  in  our 
current  fiscal  crunch. 

First,  deployment  of  the  MX  Is  a  major 
change  In  U.S.  strategic  doctrine,  and  Is  a 
destabilizing  addition  to  our  arsenal.  The 
MX  violates  the  fundamental  U.S.  strategic 
rule  that  the  object  of  any  new  sjrstem  Is  to 
deter  and  to  deter  safely  it  must  be  able  to 
survive.  For  30  years,  we  have  made  It  a 
standard  that  our  nuclear  weapons  must  be 
able  to  survive  a  first  strike  and  then  be 
able  to  fire  back  (the  "survlvable  second- 
strike  capability").  We  should  not  now  move 
to  a  non-survlvable  first-strike  system.  The 
Administration  maintains  that  the  U.S.  is 
not  seeking  such  a  first-strike  capability 
with  the  MX  missile.  However,  some  75%  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  force  Is  land-based  and 
more  vulnerable  to  an  MX-type  system  than 
the  submarine — and  air-launched  missiles 
which  comprise  about  75%  of  the  U.S.  force. 
The  Soviets  can  only  conclude  that  a 
weapon  as  accurate  and  as  vulnerable  as  the 
MX  will  be  used  as  a  first-strike  weapon. 
Any  suggestion  that  the  U.S.  may  be  moving 
toward  a  policy  of  striking  first  will  only 
serve  to  move  both  superpowers  into  a  more 
dangerous  posture. 


The  MX  adds  UtUe  to  VS.  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. No  survlvable  basing  mode  has 
t>een  developed  for  the  MX  system.  If  It  Is 
deployed  as  planned  In  Mlnuteman  silos, 
which  have  been  targeted  by  the  Soviets  for 
30  years.  It  will  be  extremely  vulnerable. 
Only  a  major,  unanticipated  technological 
breakthrough  would  Improve  significantly 
the  survivability  of  the  MX.  The  missiles' 
vulnerability  might  force  the  President  to 
consider  launching  them  at  the  first  warn- 
ing of  an  attack.  This  "use  it  or  lose  it" 
system  increases  tbe  chances  of  an  acciden- 
tal war  and  llmlU  the  President's  flexibility 
inacrisls. 

Second,  there  are  better  alternatives  to 
the  MX.  More  mobile,  single-warhead  mis- 
siles like  the  "Midgetman"  missile  now 
being  developed  offer  a  more  effective  and 
survlvable  land-tMsed  deterrent  for  the 
future.  Until  the  "Midgetman"  is  deployed, 
missiles  on  Trident  submarines,  retrofitted 
Mlnuteman  III  missiles,  strategic  bombers, 
and  ground-  and  air-launched  cruise  mlssUes 
will  provide  sufficient  accuracy  and  power 
for  effective  deterrence  and  arms  control 
bargaining  leverage.  The  U.S.  must  main- 
tain a  well-balanced,  modem  traid  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  that  makes  It  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  destroy  all  U.S.  weapons  in 
a  single  strike.  Adding  vulnerable  MX  mis- 
siles to  our  arsenal  does  not  Improve  deter- 
rence or  strengthen  our  retaliatory  capablli- 
Ues. 

Third.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  MX 
will  be  an  effective  bargaining  chip.  Our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  a  bargaining 
chip  worlu  l>est  when  one  side  threatens  to 
develop  or  deploy  a  new  weapon.  Once  a 
weapon  Is  actually  deployed,  however.  It  ac- 
quires powerful  supporters  and  a  momen- 
tum of  Its  own  that  Is  difficult  to  reverse.  It 
also  triggers  new  Soviet  programs.  With  bil- 
lions of  dollars  already  Invested  In  MX  de- 
ployment, it  is  unlikely  that  the  Administra- 
tion win  simply  give  it  up.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  said  several  times  that  the 
MX  is  not  negotiable,  and  I  take  him  at  his 
word. 

Congress  has  now  approved  fimdlng  for  42 
MX  missiles.  Last  year,  the  President 
argued  that  we  needed  the  MX  to  bring  the 
SovleU  back  to  the  negotiating  Uble.  This 
year,  he  argued  that  the  arms  talks  would 
collapse  unless  Congress  approved  more  MX 
missiles.  But  the  Soviets  waJked  out  of  arms 
control  tallcs  in  1983  despite  congressional 
approval  of  31  MX  missiles.  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration eventually  hopes  to  deploy  100 
MX  missiles  In  superhardened  silos  and  to 
develop  an  additional  123  missiles  for  test- 
ing purposes,  the  argument  over  the  rela- 
tionship of  arms  control  and  the  MX  could 
continue  indefinitely.  It  is  my  Impression 
that  rather  than  using  the  MX  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  with  the  Soviets,  the  President  is 
using  arms  control  as  a  bargain  chip  with 
Congress  to  win  continued  approval  of  the 
MX. 

Fourth,  given  the  instability  and  vulner- 
ability of  the  MX  systems,  and  the  better  al- 
ternatives that  are  available,  it  does  not 
seem  wise  to  continue  funding  a  program 
that  is  expected  to  cost  $40  billion.  The  U.S. 
can  no  longer  buy  every  weapons  system 
that  the  Pentagon  wants.  Each  has  some  ad- 
vantages, but  the  nation  faces  a  serious 
fiscal  problem,  and  weapons  systems  that 
offer  only  marginal  Improvements  in  U.S. 
security  must  be  abandoned.  Elimination  of 
the  MX  system  would  make  an  important 
contribution  toward  our  deficit-cutting  ef- 
forts. 


At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  re-evaluate 
our  priorities  in  defense  spending.  In  recent 
years,  our  largest  Increases  have  gone  for 
strategic  weapons.  We  now  rely  heavily  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  a  non-nuclear 
attack,  but  such  reliance  Increases  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  If  we  hope  to  avoid  nuclear 
war,  we  should  use  more  of  our  defense  dol- 
lars to  Improve  conventional  forces. 

Although  MX  opponents  lost  this  round, 
the  missiles'  future  remains  uncertain.  The 
President  requested  $3.2  billion  In  1986  to 
produce  another  48  MX  missiles,  but  a 
Senate  committee  cut  that  request  to  31. 
My  guess  Is  that  the  President  will  not  get 
all  the  missiles  he  is  requesting.* 


JEWS  PRESSURED  ON  ISSUE  OP 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALirORltlA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  Apnl  22,  19SS 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  that  my  colleagues  would  find 
Interesting  the  following  Los  Angeles 
Times  article  concerning  the  pressure 
being  applied  on  Jewish  leaders  by  the 
Turkish  lobby  to  discourage  them 
from  recognizing  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. I  feel  it  is  a  sad  statement  that 
the  Turkish  Government  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  force  Jews  to  not  become  In- 
volved In  the  effort  to  recognize  the 
tragedy  which  the  Armenians  suf- 
fered. It  is  one  thing  to  deny  the 
truth,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  force  others  to  deny  it  as  well. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  22,  1985] 

Target  or  Tokkish  Campaigh— Jews 

Pkessxtrko  oif  Issns  or  AxxxmAif  OmociOB 

(By  Mark  Arax) 

As  part  of  a  campaign  to  deny  that  massa- 
cres of  Armenians  occurred  70  years  ago  In 
eastern  Turkey,  Turkish  officials  are  quietly 
exerting  pressure  on  l(x:al  and  national 
Jewish  groups  to  discourage  Jews  from  rec- 
ognizing Armenians  as  fellow  victims  of 
genocide. 

In  recent  months,  Jewish  leaders  in  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  have  received  tele- 
phone calls  from  the  Turkish  amtMssador  in 
Washington  and  cables  from  Turkish  Jews 
in  Istanbul  urging  them  to  cancel  scheduled 
presentations  by  Armenian-American  speak- 
ers on  the  1915  genocide. 

According  to  local  Jewish  leaders,  Turkish 
represenUtlves  Implied  that  if  the  Jewish- 
sponsored  speeches  went  ahead  in  Los  Ange- 
les, they  t^uld  Imperil  the  well-being  of 
Turkish  Jews  and  might  prompt  the  closing 
of  a  border  crossing  in  Turkey  that  has  been 
an  avenue  of  escapie  for  Jews  fleeing  Iran. 

In  one  instance,  the  Jewish  Federation 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  received  a 
cable  from  the  chief  rabbi  in  Istanbul  ob- 
jecting to  the  group's  sponsorship  of  a 
speech  by  Richard  Hovannlsian,  an  Armeni- 
an history  professor  at  UCLA.  Murray 
Wood,  an  executive  director  of  the  federa- 
tion, said  objections  to  the  speech  last  No- 
vember also  were  raised  In  calls  from  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  Sukru  Elekdag  to  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  In  New  York. 

"Here  we  are  halfway  around  the  world, 
and  they  are  telling  us  we  are  doing  some- 
thing that  will  be  detrimental  to  the  Jewish 
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community  there,"  Wood  said.  "It  was  dis- 
turbing and  frustrating.  At  one  point,  I  was 
told  the  border  was  closed  for  6  to  12  hours 
and  several  people  were  turned  away,  all  be- 
cause the  speech  went  forward.  I  later 
found  out  that  wasn't  true." 

"The  threats  were  never  expressly  stated 
but  the  implication  in  the  phone  calls  and 
cables  was  very  clear.  I  can  put  two  and  two 
together." 

In  another  Instance,  Jewish  leaders  in 
Turkey  telephoned  New  York  officials  at 
the  Anti-Oefamatlon  League  objecting  to  a 
talk  last  December  in  Los  Angeles  by 
Armand  Arabian,  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Local  league  officials  re- 
fused to  cancel  the  talk,  and  Arabian  gave  a 
moving  account  before  a  Jewish  audience  of 
how  his  parents  survived  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

League  officials  said  it  was  unclear  if  the 
Jewish  leaders  In  Turkey  were  acting  on 
their  own  or  at  the  behest  of  the  Turldsh 
government. 

"AMOmrriD  to  BIACKMAn," 

"There's  no  question  that  the  attempts  to 
cancel  Judge  Arabian's  speech  amoimted  to 
blackmail."  said  a  league  representative  in 
Los  Angeles.  "The  Jewish  community  in 
Turkey  expressed  terrible  distress  over 
threats  to  them  because  we  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  rapport  with  the  Armenian  com- 
munity." 

But  the  Assembly  of  Turkish  American 
Assns.,  the  largest  Turltish- American  lobby- 
ing group,  denies  that  threats  against  the 
well-being  of  Turkish  Jews  were  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied  when  objections  to  the 
planned  speeches  were  raised.  Tliey  said  the 
chief  rabbi  and  other  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Turkey  approached 
U.S.  Jewish  organizations  on  their  own, 
without  pressure  from  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. 

The  Turkish  ambassador  in  Washington 
and  tbe  Turkish  consul  general  in  Los  Ange- 
les have  refused  to  be  Interviewed  for  this 
story. 

'When  Turkish  Jews  speak  out,  they 
speak  out  without  pressure  from  Turkey," 
said  Nan  Canter,  executive  director  of  the 
assembly,  which  has  eight  regional  offices 
in  the  United  SUtes.  "They  are  responding 
as  members  of  the  Turkish  community  and 
it  is  absolutely  a  mlsperceptlon  on  the  part 
of  American  Jewish  leaders  that  some  pres- 
sure and  intimidation  is  involved." 

The  pressure  felt  by  Jewish  organizations 
is  part  of  a  growing  national  campaign  by 
Turkey  and  Turkish-American  lobbying 
groups  to  cast  doubt  on  what  most  histori- 
ans agree  was  a  genocide  in  the  obscure 
reaches  of  eastern  Turkey  between  191S  and 
1918.  Turkey  denies  that  a  genocide  oc- 
curred and  says  that  both  Christian  and  Ar- 
menians and  Muslim  Turiu  died  during  a 
civil  war  prompted  by  an  Armenian  revolt. 

The  campaign  attempts  to  discredit  diplo- 
matic cables  sent  to  Washington  in  1916  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  detailing  a  "race  extermination"  of 
Armenians,  arguing  that  Morgentbau  was  a 
virulent  anti-Muslim  and  depended  solely  on 
the  eyewitness  accounts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries who  ignored  the  deaths  of  Mus- 
lims. 

In  appeals  to  the  Jewish  community 
through  personal  lobbying  and  advertls- 
ments  taken  out  in  Jewish  community  news- 
papers, Turkey  and  Turkish-American 
groups  have  emphasized  ties  between  an  Ar- 
menian extremist  group  and  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization. 

Canter  said  the  assembly  also  tries  to 
show  that  recognition  of  genocide  is  Just 
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one  of  several  goals  sought  by  Armenian  po- 
litical groups  that,  if  realized,  would  bring 
great  harm  to  Turkey,  an  important  NATO 
ally  and  the  only  Muslim  country  other 
than  Egypt  to  have  relations  with  Israel. 

But  Hovannlsian,  the  UCLA  history  pro- 
fessor, said  the  campaign  is  a  thinly  veiled 
attempt  to  create  divisions  between  Jews 
and  Armenians,  who  share  a  common  histo- 
ry of  persecution  and  exile.  "A  broad  breach 
between  the  two  communities  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Turkish  government," 
Hovannlsian  said.  "The  tone  and  tenor  of 
the  campaign  is  more  strident  than  ever. 
They  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  no 
dollar  unused,  to  perpetuate  their  denlaL" 

There  are  indications  that  the  campaign, 
which  argues  to  Jewish  groups  that  Armeni- 
ans are  diluting  the  Impact  of  the  Holocaust 
with  their  genocide  claims,  has  had  some 
Impact. 

Wood  said  the  local  Jewish  Federation 
Council  is  unsure  if  it  wUl  sponsor  futiu-e 
educational  presentations  on  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Tbe  Jewish  community  in  Amer- 
ica is  caught  in  the  middle  and  must  "walk  a 
very  tight  rope  on  tUa  issue,"  Wood  said. 

"We  would  be  stupid  to  do  anything  that 
would  Jeopardize  Jewish  lives  in  Turkey, 
and  we  would  also  be  stupid  not  to  recognize 
Turkey's  humanitarian  effort  in  helping 
Jewish  refugees  cross  the  border,"  he  con- 
tinued "Ukewlse,  it  would  be  equally  stupid 
to  turn  our  back  on  a  politically  active  and 
influential  Armenian  community  with 
which  we  feel  a  certain  kinship  because  of 
the  Holocaust  and  the  genocide." 

BBK  CBAJIOB  HI  SCBOOL  BOOK 

And  Abraham  Foxman.  asMdate  national 
director  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League, 
said  the  league  has  been  asked  by  a  visiting 
delegation  of  Turkish  Jews  to  delete  three 
articles  on  the  Armenian  genocide  from  Its 
anthology  "Holocaust  and  Oenodde,"  which 
has  been  used  In  tbe  New  Jersey  school 
system  since  1983. 

"'How  books  used  in  New  Jersey  schools 
could  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Turkey,  I  don't  know," 
Foxman  said.  "'We  promised  them  that  we 
would  consider  their  objections  and  make 
changes  where  and  If  warranted." 

Foxman,  however,  said  his  organlzatl<m 
will  continue  to  sponsor  speeches  on  tbe  Ar- 
menian genocide,  despite  the  prcMure. 

Turkish-American  groups  say  that  a  lob- 
bying '•^mpaign,  underscoring  Turkey's  role 
in  NATO  and  pointing  to  the  asuaslnations 
of  Turkish  diplomats  by  Armenian  terror- 
ists in  Los  Angeles  and  other  dtles  worid- 
wlde,  has  succeeded  in  getting  tbe  State  De- 
partment, tbe  Pentagon  and  President 
Reagan  to  back  away  from  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  genocide. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Reagan  angered  Armeni- 
an community  leaders  when  he  refused  to 
support  April  24  as  a  national  day  of  re- 
membrance for  Armenian  victims,  saying  a 
Joint  congressional  resolution  to  that  effect 
might  damage  relations  with  Turkey  and  In- 
advertently encourage  Armenian  extremists. 
The  resolution  was  defeated  in  1963  and 
1984  and  appears  headed  for  defeat  again 
this  year  after  heavy  lobbying  by  the  State 
Department. 

Reagan's  first  public  stance  on  the  resolu- 
tion comes  at  a  time  when  Armenian-Ameri- 
cans are  preparing  to  observe  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  genocide.  April  24,  1915  is  the 
date  Armenian  civic,  (wlltical  and  Intellectu- 
al leaders  In  Istanbul  were  arrested,  deport- 
ed and  killed,  conunencing  the  first  system- 
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atic&Uy     pUnncd.     eoveminent-«aiictloned 
genocide  of  the  30th  Century. 

More  than  300  survivors,  many  of  them  tn 
their  80«  and  90s.  from  around  the  country 
will  gather  Wednesday  In  Washington  for  a 
national  commemoration.  Southern  Califor- 
nia's Armenian  community,  which  numbers 
more  than  300.000.  will  sponsor  several 
events  this  week,  including  a  memorial  serv- 
ice In  Montebello.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RICHARD 
LELKO 


HON.  WnilAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxmois 

IH  THZ  BOUSE  OF  RXPRXSXHTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  Mr.  Richard  Lelko,  the 
recipient  of  the  Ray  MacDonald  Com- 
munity Achievement  Award  for  the 
month  of  January.  1985. 

Richard  Lelko,  a  succenful  and  dedi- 
cated businessman  from  the  southwest 
side  of  Chicago,  is  truly  worthy  of  this 
award.  For  the  first  time  In  14  years 
Richard  spent  this  past  month  of  Jan- 
uary in  Chicago  instead  of  tending  to 
his  Interests  in  Acapulco— an  orphan- 
age he  helped  found,  the  church  he 
has  become  a  benefactor  to,  and  of 
course  a  little  rest  and  relaxation.  No 
matter  where  he  travels,  Richard's 
heart  stays  behind  in  Chicago,  where 
over  the  past  35  years  he  and  his  wife, 
Marlene,  have  built  the  huge  success 
of  The  Landmark,  a  catering  business 
on  Archer  Avenue,  and  Lakefront 
Park  Concessions,  which  serves  the 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  the  beaches,  and 
other  recreational  areas. 

Richard  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
food  line.  His  father  was  a  Polish 
butcher  and  crafter  of  all  those  old 
world  delicacies.  Richard  got  the  busi- 
ness fever  early,  and  at  the  age  of  17 
he  was  even  sponsoring  his  first  soft- 
ball  team  on  the  side. 

Quality  food  and  good  courteous 
service  are  trademarks  at  the  several 
banquet  halls  Richard  and  Marlene 
operate  in  Chicago,  including  the  pop- 
ular Burbank  Manor  and  the  May- 
field. 

But  the  real  reason  for  the  Lelkos' 
success  seems  to  be  their  compassion- 
ate approach  to  the  ctJBtomer.  No 
matter  how  large  or  small  the  account, 
the  cxistomer  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  when  troubles  arise.  They  go 
the  extra  mile  for  Chicagoans,  and  as 
Richard  says,  "It  always  comes  back  to 
you— twofold." 

It's  a  wonder  that  Richard  ever  has 
time  for  Acapulco.  In  addition  to  the 
demands  of  business,  he  Is  active  In 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  Coper- 
nicus Foundation.  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, Polish  American  Welfare,  the 
Ethnic  Committee  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  the  board  of  Catholic  Charities, 
where  he  is  currently  working  on  a 
project  to  help  unwed  mothers  and  to 
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assist  with  adoptions.  Richard  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
4th  Degree,  and  the  American  Legion. 

But  Richard's  favorite  project  is 
Casa  Hogas  del  Nino,  or  Little  Chil- 
dren's Home,  In  Acapulco,  Mexico.  On 
one  of  his  vacations  in  Acapulco  numy 
years  ago,  Richard  was  looking  for  a 
church  to  attend  mass.  At  the  one  he 
chose,  be  became  friends  with  the 
padre,  who  told  him  that  he  feared 
that  he  would  never  realize  his  dream 
of  opening  an  orphanage  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  Richard  went  back  to 
Chicago  and  for  over  5  years  helped 
raise  enough  money  to  build  the 
padre's  orphanage  for  100  boys.  Their 
next  effort  is  to  raise  funds  for  an  or- 
phanage for  100  girls.  Richard  is 
proud  to  report  four  success  stories  so 
far  from  the  orphanage:  an  ordained 
priest,  a  medical  student,  a  law  stu- 
dent, and  one  studying  contracting. 

In  the  works  for  Richard  Is  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  5-mlnute  program  each 
Sunday  on  Channel  26  to  focus  on  cur- 
rent events  affecting  Chicagoans  of 
Slavic  descent. 

Richard's  other  achievements  in- 
clude an  honorary  doctorate  degree  in 
Humane  Letters  from  Alliance  College 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  received  this 
degree  along  with  U.S.  Representative 
Dah  RosTXifKOWSKi.  In  1982  Richard 
was  named  Humboldt  Park  "Man  of 
the  Year." 

Richard  and  Marlene  have  been 
married  for  over  30  years.  They  have 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried, and  four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  Lelko's  long- 
term  goal  as  an  active  citizen  of  Chica- 
go Is  to  promote  education  programs 
in  order  to  make  the  city  a  better 
place  to  live.  His  dedication  and  unlim- 
ited Involvement  In  programs  and  cam- 
paigns to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  community  have  long  been  the 
trademarks  of  Richard  Lelko,  and  it  is 
with  this  sense  of  determination  that 
has  earned  him  the  Ray  McDonald 
Achievement  Award  for  the  month  of 
January  1985.« 


PASCELL  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSEIfTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues should  know  that  copies  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  arms  control  Impact 
statements  [ACIS]  have  been  sent  to 
their  offices. 

These  reports  reflect  the  administra- 
tion's assessment  of  the  arms  control 
impact  of  such  weapons  programs  as 
the  MX  missile.  Trident  submarine, 
the  B-1  bombers,  and  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  [SDI]. 

In  my  press  release  which  follows,  I 
warn  about  the  adverse  arms  control 
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impact  of  the  administration's  ASAT 
Program  and  call  for  the  administra- 
tion to  reaffirm  its  commitment  not  to 
undercut  the  SALT  limits  and  to  seek 
a  ban  now  on  nuclear  testing. 

Rep.  Dante  B.  Faacell  (D-RL),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
today  released  the  fiscal  year  1M6  arms  con- 
trol Impact  statements  (ACIS)  on  defense, 
nuclear  weapons,  and  other  programs.  In  re- 
leasing the  committee  print  Jointly  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Chairman  Fascell  remarked: 

"The  fiacal  year  19M  ACIS  is  an  Impor- 
tant reference  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  seriously  Interested  In  and  commit- 
ted to  arms  control  as  an  essential  element 
of  our  country's  national  security.  The  re- 
ports will  serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the 
Congress  In  Its  consideration  of  major  weap- 
ons systems  but  also  as  a  reference  to  the 
administration's  views  on  many  arms  con- 
trol Issues." 

At  mandated  by  Congress  in  section  36  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
the  ACIS  are  prepared  by  the  executive 
branch  and  submitted  by  the  President  to 
Congress  in  conjunction  with  the  budget  re- 
quests for  defense,  nuclear  weapons,  and 
Department  of  Energy  weai>ons-related  pro- 
grams. Major  weapons  programs  analyzed  In 
this  year's  ACIS  include  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. MX  missile,  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  the  B-1  bomber.  Also  Included  for 
the  first  time  Is  a  separate  section  on  the 
administration's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI). 

In  his  comments  on  the  arms  control  anal- 
yses contained  In  the  19M  ACIS,  Chairman 
Fascell  expressed  his  concern  that,  while 
the  reports  reaffirmed  the  administration's 
commitment  to  U.S.  treaty  obligations,  par- 
ticularly to  ABM  and  SALT,  the  reports 
were  also  less  than  forthcoming  on  specific 
Issues  of  compliance  and  verification: 

"There  is  growing  concern  about  the 
Issues  that  the  sea  trials  of  the  seventh  Tri- 
dent submarine  raise  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's professed  commitment  to  not  un- 
dercutting SALT  limits.  The  ACIS  report 
states  that  the  administration  has  not 
made  any  decisions  about  possible  compen- 
sations In  order  to  remain  within  the  appro- 
priate limits.'  I  find  this  lack  of  certainty 
disturbing  in  light  of  what  appears  to  be 
persistent  administration  waffling  on  our 
commitment  to  SALT.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  I  take  very  seriously  recent  administra- 
tion reports  on  Soviet  non-compliance. 
What  we  preach  we  must  also  practice.  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  administration's 
current  position  could  undermine  the  ongo- 
ing Geneva  arms  control  talks." 

On  the  issue  of  anti-sateUite  weapons. 
Fascell  observed: 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  arms  control 
impact  statement  notes  that  effective  and 
verifiable  arms  control  agreements  could  be 
devised  that  would  enhance  the  survivabil- 
ity of  U.S.  satellites.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
report  clearly  indicates  the  administration's 
resolve  to  test  and  deploy  an  ASAT  weapons 
system.  In  my  opinion,  these  two  goals-en- 
hanced satellite  survivability  and  ASAT  de- 
ployment—are Incompatible.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  most  effective  way  to  constrain 
future  threats  to  U.S.  satellites  would  be  to 
negotiate  a  ban  on  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  ASATs  by  both  superpowers." 

Noting  that  the  Soviets  have  had  a  self- 
imposed  moratorium  on  ASAT  testing  since 
1983.  Fascell  said:  "We  should  see  If  we  can 
make  that  moratorium  mutual  and  perma- 
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nent  thereby  making  an  arms  race  in  space 
len  likely." 

Faacell  also  voiced  his  frustration  at  the 
report's  "Up  service  treatment"  of  various 
test  ban  proposals  and  reiterated  that  these 
Initiatives  are  of  immediate  and  pressing 
concern  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  Chairman  added: 

"I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  still  unwilling  to  seek  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties. 
signed  by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  respec- 
tively. That  failure  is  regretUble  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of  77-33 
calling  for  the  President  to  seek  Senate  rati- 
fication of  these  two  treaties.  It  is  equaUy.  if 
not  more,  disturbing  to  also  read  in  the  FY 
U  ACIS  the  administration's  murky  com- 
mitment to  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTB).  Contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  CTB  as  a  'long  term 
goal.'  the  time  Is  now,  not  later,  to  enter 
into  serious  negotiations.  A  comprehensive 
test  ban  would  help  curtail  the  arms  race 
and  send  an  important  message  to  the  non- 
nuclear  weapons  states  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  committed 
to  avoiding  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  message  has  added  signifi- 
cance when  we  remember  that  the  United 
States  is  now  engaged  in  preparatory  activi- 
ties for  the  1985  NonproUferatlon  Treaty 
Review  Conference  and  that  this  treaty 
mandates  that  the  United  SUtes,  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty  shall 
pursue  negotiations  relative  to  the  cessation 
of  the  arms  race." 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Room 
3169  Raybum  Building.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  WARRANTY 
BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirORHIA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  alle- 
viate the  continuing  problems  created 
by  anticompetitive  and  anticonsumer 
warranties  contained  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

First,  it  would  limit  production  and 
performance  warranties  on  emission 
systems  to  2  years/ 24,000  miles  and 
make  sure  the  list  of  parts  covered  is 
not  subsequently  expanded.  It  would 
specifically  limit  the  5  year/50,000- 
mile  warranty  to  the  catalytic  convert- 
er, the  thermal  reactor,  and  parts 
solely  used  for  emissions  control.  EPA 
would  retain  the  right  to  recall  emis- 
sion system  failures  for  5  years/50,000 
miles.  Second,  it  further  increases 
competition  by  repealing  the  counter- 
productive parts  certification  program 
and  by  doing  away  with  the  waiver 
that  allows  auto  manufacturers  to 
specify  the  use  of  one  of  their  own 
parts.  Third,  it  permits  independent 
California  auto  parts  dealers  and 
repair  shops  to  operate  under  the 
same  warranty  requirements  that 
apply  in  other  States.  And  finally,  It 
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clarifies  the  antitampering  provisions 
of  the  law. 

In  1977,  Congress  amended  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  protect  the  small 
businessman  and  the  consumer  from 
anticompetitive  emissions  warranties. 
Parts  to  be  warranted  for  the  ex- 
tended period  were  limited  to  those 
that  are  installed  primarily  to  control 
emissions. 

EPA  expanded  the  list  of  parts  cov- 
ered by  the  warranty  through  regula- 
tions. The  Automotive  Service  Indus- 
try Association  [ASIA]  and  the  Auto- 
motive Parts  Rebullders  Association 
[APRA]  filed  suit  in  1980,  asserting 
that  the  regulations  were  contrary  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  in  1977. 
In  a  separate  action,  vehicle  manufac- 
turers and  importers  filed  suit  on  the 
warranty  and  certification  matters, 
and  included  a  legal  objection  to  the 
short  test  regulations  issued  by  EIPA. 
The  court  ordered  consolidation  of  the 
cases,  forcing  Joint  consideration  of  af- 
termarket  and  vehicle  manufacturer 
issues. 

Prior  to  final  court  arguments,  ASIA 
and  APRA  presented  to  EPA  a  techni- 
cal report  by  Packer  Elnglneerlng 
which  analyzed  the  specific  parts 
under  consideration,  the  particular 
performance  objectives  of  such  parts 
and  the  historical  nature  of  their  use. 
Based  on  this  report  and  other  Infor- 
mation supplied  to  EPA  by  ASIA  and 
APRA,  a  tentative  consensus  was 
reached  which  would  have  substantial- 
ly limited  the  parts  subject  to  the  ex- 
tended 5  year/50,000-mlle  perform- 
ance warranty 

The  court  recognized  that  Congress 
did  in  fact  act  to  reduce  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  a  broad  coverage/ 
long  length  warranty  in  1977.  Howev- 
er, it  accepted  the  EPA  interpretation 
that  the  warranty  coverage  for  the 
first  2  years/24,000  miles  was  for  all 
components  affecting  emissions.  With 
respect  to  coverage  after  2  years/ 
24,000  miles,  the  court  avoided  a  direct 
decision  on  the  correctness  of  the 
parts  list  Issued  by  EPA.  The  court 
stated  that  the  parts  list  was  advisory 
only  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
attack. 

The  court  did  not  disturb  the  liber- 
ties taken  by  EPA  in  misinterpreting 
the  1977  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  EPA  regulations  provide  that  not 
only  sole  or  primary  parts  miist  be 
warranted,  but  also  secondary  parts 
which  fail  because  of  a  failed  primary 
part.  The  court's  decision  on  the  certi- 
fication issues  transformed  a  congres- 
sional edict  to  provide  a  program  to 
avoid  monopoly  into  one  which  actual- 
ly creates  an  anticompetitive  situation 
worse  than  would  occur  if  no  such  pro- 
gram were  instituted. 

EPA  regulations  provide  that  an  af- 
termarket  manufacturer  who  certifies 
parts  is  liable  for  all  costs  Incurred  by 
a  vehicle  manufacturer  caused  by  the 
failure  of  that  certified  part.  One  issue 
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before  the  court  was  how  this  liability 
was  to  be  assumed.  EPA  regulations 
required  reimbursement  without  de- 
tailing how  such  reimbursement  was 
to  be  effected. 

The  court  ruled  that  EPA  must  pro- 
vide some  forum  for  resolution  of  re- 
imbursement disputes.  Certifiers  must, 
as  a  condition  of  certification,  agree  to 
such  a  reimbursement  scheme.  The 
court  discussed  the  vehicle  manufac- 
turer's demand  that  parts  manufactur- 
ers be  required  to  post  a  bond  to  estab- 
lish financial  stability  to  actually  per- 
form under  such  a  reimbursement 
scheme  and  in  a  concurring  opinion 
that  should  strike  terror  in  the  heart 
of  every  small  business,  one  Judge 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  parts  man- 
ufacturers should  be  required  by  EPA 
to  post  a  bond  in  order  to  be  certified 
and  that:  "The  criticism  that  some  af- 
termarket  parts  manufacturers  might 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  post  bond  may 
be  correct,  but,  it  is  Just  those  manu- 
facturers who  could  not  afford  to  post 
a  bond  who  need  to  be  weeded  out." 

All  administrative  and  legal  reme- 
dies available  to  the  Independent  af- 
termarket  have  now  been  pursued. 
Corrective  legislation  to  put  competi- 
tion back  into  the  law  is  needed.  Such 
legislation  must  clearly  remove  the 
power  of  EPA  to  twist  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  ever  growing 
problem  and.  from  what  southern 
California  independent  garages  have 
shown  me,  it  amounts  to  an  extensive 
loss  of  business.  In  the  97th  Congress  I 
offered  two  bills  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject and  one  of  them  was  almost  com- 
pletely incorporated  into  the  compre- 
hensive clean  air  bill,  H.R.  5252,  con- 
sidered by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  Unfortunately  the  meas- 
ure did  not  become  law  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  resolving  other  issues.  In 
the  98th  Congress  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar measujre  which  I  hoped  might  be 
the  solution  to  the  problenL  For  all 
States,  including  California,  the  bill 
would  have  reduced  the  production 
and  performance  warranties  to  2 
year8/24,000  mUes  for  all  emissions 
system  parts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with 
yet  another  example  of  good  inten- 
tions gone  astray.  All  of  us  want  clean- 
er air,  but  the  adverse  effects  of  these 
warranties  on  the  af  termarket  and  the 
consimiing  public  cannot  be  Justified 
or  overlooked.  They  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  are  interested  in 
preserving  competition  and  an  impor- 
tant sector  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today  win  restore  and  preserve 
that  competition  and.  in  the  long  run. 
provide  the  best  guarantee  of  protec- 
tion that  consumers  can  have. 

The  concepts  of  my  bill  are  support- 
ed by  the  Automotive  Service  Industry 
Association,  the  Motor  and  Equipment 
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Manufaeturera  Affloci&tion,  the  Auto- 
motive Parts  and  Accessories  Associa- 
tion, the  Independent  Automotive 
Service  Association,  the  Automotive 
Warehouse  Distributors  Association, 
the  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Re- 
treaders  Association,  and  the  Automo- 
tive Service  Councils.* 


ST.  PETERSBURGJUNIOR  COL- 
LEGE OPENS  THE  DOOR  TO 
EDUCATION  FOR  B4ANY 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  PUMisA 

□I  THE  HOUSI  or  RKPRXSKHTATTVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, providing  high  quality  educational 
opportunities  to  Americans  of  all  ages 
has  been  vital  to  our  growth  and  de- 
velopment as  a  nation.  The  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College  is  one  Institution 
that  over  the  past  5S  years  has  opened 
the  door  to  education  for  many  stu- 
dents in  Pinellas  County,  FL. 

The  college  was  founded  In  1927  by 
seven  St.  Petersburg  parents  who 
sought  to  provide  a  good,  affordable 
education  for  their  children  and 
others  throughout  the  county.  The 
school  opened  its  doors  the  first  se- 
mester to  111  students  and  15  faculty 
members.  Today,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College  has  expanded  to  the 
point  where  300  faculty  members  now 
teach  more  than  15,000  students  at 
the  college's  three  campuses  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Clearwater,  and  Tarpon 
Springs.  Even  with  its  expansion,  the 
college.  Its  faculty,  and  its  administra- 
tion have  maintained  a  reputation  of 
providing  students  with  a  well-round- 
ed, high-caliber  education  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere. 

Among  the  college's  40.000  gradu- 
ates are  many  national.  State,  and 
local  leaders,  including  Carl  M. 
Kuttler,  the  college's  current  presi- 
dent. He  Is  the  fifth  president  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  and  has 
served  in  this  position  for  7  years.  Pol- 
lowing  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  story  by  Eugene  Morris  from 
the  April  8,  1985.  St.  Petersburg  Times 
wtiich  traces  In  greater  detail  the  his- 
tory of  the  college. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  is 
representative  of  the  many  communi- 
ty colleges  throughout  our  Nation 
that  provide  a  college  education  to  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  might  not  receive 
such  an  opportunity.  To  recognize  the 
achievements  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College  and  other  community 
colleges,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
today  House  Joint  Resolution  125  des- 
ignating May  1985  as  "National  Com- 
munity College  Month."  The  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  graduat- 
ed from  community  colleges  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  Nation  are 
living  proof  of  Just  how  valuable  these 
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institutions    are   to    our   educational 
system. 

HsAO  or  TBX  Class— DacAAKs  or  Tor-NorcH 

Sxavics  Eaam  Ravks  for  SPJC 

(By  EMgene  Monia) 

Business  was  good  in  Florida  during  the 
early  19008,  too  good  to  be  true. 

Real  estate  purchases  came  to  m  dead  halt 
in  1926.  Fewer  tourists  came  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. People  stopped  paying  their  taxes, 
and  the  city  debt  reached  $36.7-million. 

Before  there  was  the  Oreat  Depression, 
there  was  the  Florida  Crash. 

Seven  St.  Petersburg  parents  were  so  wor- 
ried that  their  children  couldn't  afford  to 
attend  any  of  the  state's  universities  that 
they  started  a  community  college  of  their 
own. 

Hoping  to  Insure  that  their  sons  and 
daughter*  could  continue  their  educations 
after  high  school,  they  began  St.  Petersburg 
Jtinlor  College  (SPJC)  In  an  unused  wing  of 
St.  Petersburg  High  School  under  the  guid- 
ance of  former  Pinellas  County  School 
Supt.  Oeorge  M.  Lynch. 

Before  there  was  a  Florida  Community 
College  System,  s  Florida  Association  of 
Community  Colleges  or  any  other  two-year 
institutions  In  Florida,  there  was  SPJC,  a 
private,  nonprofit  community  college. 

During  lU  first  semester  in  1937.  SPJC 
had  HI  students  and  a  faculty  of  15.  Lynch 
and  six  other  prominent  citizens  became  the 
college's  first  board  of  governors.  Today, 
the  college  has  more  than  15,000  students, 
nearly  300  teachers  and  three  campuses  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Clearwater  and  Tarpon 
Springs. 

One  semester  after  it  opened,  the  college 
was  moved  to  an  old  buUdlng  at  Second 
Avenue  N  and  Fifth  Street  near  Mirror 
Lake.  In  1937,  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  at  Mth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  N. 

Over  the  years,  SPJC  has  been  accredited, 
has  become  a  public  institution  and  has 
Joined  the  Pinellas  County  School  system. 
It  was  the  second  Institution— after  Palm 
Beach  Junior  College— to  Join  the  state 
community  college  system. 

The  74-acre  Clearwater  campus  opened  In 
1965,  and  the  54-acre  Tarpon  Springs 
Center  opened  10  years  later.  In  1980,  the 
old  Webb's  City  store  in  Pinellas  Park  was 
ptirchased  for  the  school's  health  education 
programs.  A  >6.5-mlllion  allocation  from  the 
Legislature  went  toward  renovating  the  10- 
acre.  170.000-square  food  building. 

Today,  SPJC's  main  campus  In  St.  Peters- 
burg Is  a  serene  oasis  along  ICagle  Lake.  The 
grounds  are  well  kept,  and  most  of  the  activ- 
ity between  classes  Is  confined  to  the  court- 
yard bounded  by  the  gym.  the  cafeteria,  the 
bookstore  and  the  library. 

After  more  than  five  decades,  one  thing 
has  remained  constant  about  SPJC:  Its  solid 
reputation  for  preparing  Its  students. 

Last  September.  SPJC's  sophomores  who 
took  the  College  Level  Academic  Skills  Test 
(CLAST)  had  a  92  percent  passing  rate  that 
topped  most  other  PHorida  community  col- 
leges and  bettered  the  state  average  by  S 
percent.  SPJC  students'  tied  those  at  two 
state  universities— Florida  State  and  Central 
Florida— and  were  higher  than  those  at  five 
others.  Only  the  University  of  Florida's 
sophomores  scored  higher. 

The  people  of  Pinellas  County  really 
have  a  lot  to  be  proud  about  with  St.  Pete 
Junior  College,"  said  CHark  Maxwell,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  state  community  college 
system  in  Tallahassee.  "If  I  had  to  rate 
them  with  the  other  community  colleges  In 
the  state,  they'd  be  right  up  there  near  the 
top- 
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"They've  kept  up  with  the  changing  role 
of  community  colleges,"  he  said.  "They  sym- 
bolize everything  that  a  community  college 
Is  supposed  to  be." 

According  to  Jim  Oollattscheck.  vice  presi- 
dent of  communications  with  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  col- 
leges in  Washington,  SPJC  Is  preparing  stu- 
dents well  to  enter  society  after  graduation. 
Oollattscheck  is  a  former  president  of  Va- 
lencia Community  College  In  Orlando  and  a 
former  acting  superintendent  with  the  Pin- 
ellas County  schools. 

"They've  always  iiad  a  great  reputation 
around  Florida  and  the  nation  for  produc- 
ing students  who  were  eminently  qualified 
to  enter  many  different  areas."  he  said. 
"I've  never  had  any  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  St.  Pete  Junior  college  because  I've  seen 
what  its  graduates  have  done." 

Most  students  then  and  now  said  they 
chose  SPJC  because  of  its  low  tuition.  In 
the  late  1920s,  everyone  paid  tSO  a  semester. 
These  days.  Florida  residents  are  charged 
$21.75  per  semester  hour,  and  nonresidents 
must  pay  (43.75  per  semester  hour.  Florida 
residents  who  attend  lower  level  classes  at 
the  University  of  South  Florida's  Bayboro 
campus  In  St.  Petersburg  must  pay  $37.36  a 
semester  hour,  wliile  nonresidents  are 
charged  $78.35. 

Many  of  the  courses  at  SPJC  are  designed 
to  prepare  students  to  transfer  into  four- 
year  institutions,  although  the  college  uses 
a  combination  of  special  programs,  flexible 
scheduling  and  low  fees  to  draw  students 
from  throughout  the  country. 

Donald  Benn  was  the  college's  first  stu- 
dent body  president,  graduating  with  the 
first  class  In  1929.  Benn  returned  to  SPJC 
four  years  later  to  become  the  first  dean  of 
men  and  to  teach  economics,  political  sci- 
ence and  accounting. 

"The  tuition  was  kind  of  cheap  back  then, 
but  the  education  wasn't,"  the  St.  Peters- 
burg resident  said.  "The  teachers  were 
something  else.  They  knew  us  all  by  name, 
and  they  were  always  making  themselves  ac- 
cessible to  us." 

Some  current  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators said  they  wouldn't  have  it  any 
other  way. 

"We  have  a  caring  attitude  because  that's 
the  only  way  to  do  this  Job."  said  Myrtle 
Williams,  dean  of  student  services  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  campus.  "You  can't  do  some- 
ttiing  like  this  and  not  care  about  what  hap- 
pens to  them." 

"The  flexibility  I've  found  since  I've  been 
here  has  been  remarkable,"  said  Jerry 
Odom.  provost  of  the  St.  Petersburg  campus 
and  president  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Community  Colleges.  "These  people  have 
proven  that  they  can  deal  with  Just  about 
anything." 

More  than  40,000  students  iiave  graduated 
from  SPJC  since  that  first  class  in  1929. 
They  have  entered  such  fields  as  medicine, 
politics,  athletics,  television,  finance,  educa- 
tion, entertainment  and  advertising. 

Yvonne  Mack,  18,  said  she  chose  SPJC  to 
get  prepared  for  a  four-year  school. 

"You  get  your  feet  wet  by  coming  to  a 
community  college  instead  of  heading 
straight  Into  a  four-year  program,"  she  said. 

Brenda  Taylor.  36.  who  attends  the  Clear- 
water campus,  says  she  likes  the  diversity  of 
programs  at  SPJC. 

"They're  trying  to  make  it  more  attractive 
for  the  everyday  person  who  has  to  work 
and  take  care  of  other  responsibilities  as 
well  as  go  to  school."  she  said.  "It  works  out 
real  nice." 
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John  Trotti,  45,  a  student  at  the  Tarpon 
Springs  campus,  said  he  enjoys  the  college 
"because  we  have  a  lot  of  time  to  spend  with 
the  teachers  in  our  special  areas.  They  are 
knowledgeable  about  so  many  different 
tilings  that  it  helps  us  learn  better." 

During  Its  58-year  existence.  SPJC  lias 
tiad  five  presidents.  Carl  M.  Kuttler,  the 
current  president,  has  had  the  Job  for  seven 
years.  His  predecessor  Micliael  M.  Bennett 
served  for  38  years.  Both  were  graduated 
from  SPJC. 

"Back  then  the  college  was  a  great  place 
for  a  student  to  find  out  if  they  were  serious 
alMUt  studying  before  entering  a  universi- 
ty," Bennett  said.  "We  had  phenomenal 
growth  In  those  days,  and  the  students  were 
able  to  grow  right  along  with  the  facility." 

Even  though  the  college  now  has  three 
campuses  and  ttiousands  of  students, 
Kuttler  said  he  thinks  the  school's  open 
door  policy  is  unmatched. 

"This  college  Is  here  for  any  student  who 
Is  serious  about  wanting  to  better  them- 
selves," he  said.  "The  door  is  open  for  their 
admission,  and  the  door  stays  open  If  they 
ever  want  to  talk  to  me  or  any  other  admin- 
istrators." 

"It  was  a  Joy  watching  people  trying  to 
upgrade  themselves,"  Bennett  said.  "That 
really  showed  that  our  mission  was  getting 
accomplished." 

Said  Kuttler  "This  place  can  offer  so 
much  to  BO  many  right  now  that  our  bounds 
seem  almost  endless."* 


FAIRNESS  EN  VETERANS 
EDDCA-nON  PROGRAMS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONHBLTICUT 
nf  THE  HO08E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  I  was  approached  by 
two  Navy  members  from  Connecticut 
about  an  oversight  they  found  In  the 
new  Educational  Assistance  F*rogram 
Congress  enacted  last  year.  Today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
rectify  this  inequity  and  reestablish 
the  House's  intent  when  it  originally 
passed  the  education  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  last  year  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  1984  Congress  es- 
tablished a  new  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  for  new  enlistees.  The 
original  bill,  as  introduced  by  Chair- 
man MoNT(K>i(ERT  and  passed  by  the 
House,  offered  active  military  person- 
nel and  new  recruits  an  attractive  and 
comprehensive  package  of  education 
benefits. 

During  the  conference  on  the  DOD 
bUl  the  House-passed  education  pack- 
age was  substantially  altered.  Under 
the  new  program  only  members  who 
have  continuous  service  or  who  enlist 
after  July  1,  1985,  and  before  June  30, 
1988.  are  eligible  for  the  new  program. 

As  the  law  stands  now.  a  significant 
number  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
left  service  and  rejoined  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976,  when  the  Vietnam-era  GI 
bill  expired  have  been  omitted  from 
the  program. 
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The  House  has  already  acted  this 
year  to  modify  some  of  the  restrictive 
eligibility  requirements  in  the  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  passed 
legislation  comparable  to  the  measure 
I  am  introducing  today. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  House 
passed  a  comprehensive  education  pro- 
gram for  military  personnel  was  to  re- 
cruit talented  people  to  the  All  Volim- 
teer  Force,  as  well  as  to  retain  trained, 
qualified,  and  experienced  personnel 
in  the  military.  This  Vietnam-era 
group  that  left  service  and  later  re- 
turned is  just  the  type  of  experienced 
personnel  the  new  education  program 
was  intended  to  attract. 

Most  of  the  broken  service  veterans 
have  tremendous  expertise  from  many 
years  of  service  and  would  prefer  to 
remain  in  the  military.  Unfortimately, 
many  of  these  Individuals  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  service  in  order  to 
meet  time  deadlines  for  other  veteran 
education  programs  unless  Congress 
acts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  does 
not  act  to  correct  this  oversight  and 
grant  this  group  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans eUglbility  to  the  new  GI  bill  its 
original  purpose  will  be  thwarted.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
allow  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans 
with  a  break  in  service  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  the  new  GI  bill 
Educational  Assistance  Program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
covers  a  group  that  would  have  been 
Included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  is  (insistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  current  law— to  retain 
qualified  personneL  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  to  correct 
this  oversight  In  order  to  help  to 
retain  a  qualified  group  of  soldiers  in 
the  service.* 


A  LITTLE  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR 
BLACK  COLLEGES 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  nxmou 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  following  article 
found  In  the  April  17,  1985.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  The  article  enti- 
tled "A  Little  Life  Insurance  for  Black 
Colleges"  was  written  by  William 
Raspberry.  The  program  described  by 
Mr.  Raspberry  has  been  a  successful 
attempt  to  provide  small  black  colleges 
with  long-term  endowments.  The  re- 
sponse from  the  colleges  and  the  in- 
surance companies  has  been  highly  en- 
thusiastic and  it  is  my  hope  that  other 
members  of  the  private  sector  will  par- 
ticipate to  the  same  extent. 
The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Ap(ll  17, 1986] 
A  Lmu  Lirs  Iif  SDRAKcx  ros  Black 

COUXCKS 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Black  colleges,  typically  small  and  under- 
funded, are  seldom  in  a  position  to  refuse  fl- 
nancial  assistance — even  when  it  Is  clear 
ttiat  the  help  will  create  nearly  intractable 
problems  down  the  road. 

Frederick  Douglass  Patterson  understands 
the  dilemma  well,  having  experienced  it  as  a 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  founder 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  Now  the 
83-year-old  "retired"  educator,  with  a  gener- 
ous assist  from  the  insiuunce  Industry,  is 
embarked  on  a  program  to  do  sometiiing 
about  It. 

"The  chronic  problem  which  our  colleges 
face,"  he  was  saying  the  other  day  during  a 
visit  here  from  New  York,  "Is  that  If  you  go 
to  the  foundations— the  most  likely  source 
of  financial  assistance— you  find  they  won't 
give  to  endowments.  They  give  you  restrict- 
ed gifts,  restricted  both  as  to  purpose  and  as 
to  the  time  frame  of  expenditure. 

"Still  the  gifts  are  received  with  gratitude, 
since  there  are  very  few  things  you  can  do 
for  an  undernourished  undergraduate  col- 
lege tliat  do  not  Improve  the  quality  of  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  You're  glad  to  have 
the  quality,  but  then  you're  out  of  mcHiey  to 
sustain  the  improvements. 

"You  may  find  that  you've  built  Into  your 
operation  better  salaries  for  teachers,  more 
books  for  the  library,  more  science  equip- 
ment, more  of  this,  more  of  that— whatever 
the  rating  agencies  say  you  need.  Then  you 
find  yourself  out  of  funds  ...  so  you  end  up 
financially  worse  off  then  you  were  before 
you  got  the  money." 

That  was  the  dilemma.  The  solution:  the 
College  Endowment  Funding  Plan,  a  piece 
of  financial  wizardry  that  allows  a  college  to 
turn  an  Initial  fund-raising  effort  of 
$300,000  into  an  endowment  of  more  than 
$2  million  In  the  space  of  25  years,  while 
drawing  out  $300,000  every  year  for  current 
expenditiires. 

The  key  to  the  magic  Is  the  participation 
of  the  life  and  health  insurance  industry, 
whose  members  Patterson  persuaded  to 
make  long-term,  below-maricet-rate  loans  In 
multiples  of  $400,000. 

It  works  this  way:  a  participating  college 
Is  eligible  for  a  $50,000  bonus  from  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  and  a  loan  of 
$400,000  from  an  Insurance  company  for 
each  $300,000  unit  the  college  Is  able  to 
raise  on  lU  own.  The  $750,000  package  Is  in- 
vested in  long-term,  high-quality,  fixed-in- 
terest securities,  with  the  Interest  (minus 
the  $30,000-a-year  in  operating  costs) 
plowed  baclL 

For  the  first  15  years,  the  college  pays 
only  the  Interest  (at  two  percentage  points 
below  market)  on  the  loan.  By  the  time  the 
loan  Is  fully  repaid,  the  insurance  company 
has  made  a  decent  return  on  its  $400,000  in- 
vestment and  the  college,  which  already  has 
used  $750,000  In  operating  money,  has  an 
endowment  fund  of  nearly  $2  million  for 
each  initial  $300,000  unit. 

"The  first  company  to  Join  the  plan- 
Aetna— wanted  to  give  us  the  money,"  Pat- 
terson said,  "I  told  them  we  didn't  want  It  as 
a  gift  because  we  needed  the  leverage  of  a 
loan  to  wake  up  the  trustees  of  these  col- 
leges and  get  people  out  scrapping  for  the 
money.  Besides,  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
companies  willing  to  give  us  tliat  kind  of 
money.  A  safe  loan  with  a  good  return  is  a 
different  proposition. 
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"The  rrgaoa  for  the  $30,000  annual  drmw- 
down  Is  tnat  no  coUece  as  hard  up  as  these 
are  Is  going  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan  if  they  can't  get  something  every 
year." 

So  far,  enthusiasm  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem, for  either  the  colleges  or  the  Insurance 
companies.  TTilrty-one  companies  have 
made  loans  to  29  colleges,  some  of  which 
have  taken  as  many  as  five  or  six  units.  The 
$37.5  million  Invested  to  date  Is  expected  to 
produce  endowments  totaling  well  over  $100 
million  In  2S  years. 

"It's  been  a  phenomenally  successful  ex- 
perience, especially  for  those  small  colleges 
that  could  never  even  dream  of  building  an 
endowment. "  Patterson  said.  "Now  if  we 
could  only  get  the  rest  of  the  private  sector 
to  get  involved  to  the  same  extent.  .  .  "• 


WORKER  SAFETY  BILL 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

or  mrw  tokk 

ni  TBI  BOU8X  or  RXPmXSKNTATIVXS 

Monday,  AprU  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  \s  de- 
signed to  provide  greater  protection 
for  our  Nation's  industrial  work  force 
and  residents  who  live  near  chemical 
Industrial  facilities. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Congress  en- 
acted into  law  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  workers  from  hazards 
which  exist  in  the  workplace.  Since 
that  time,  however,  a  vast  new  array 
of  chemicals  have  entered  our  environ- 
ment whose  potential  Impacts  on 
human  health  tu%  still  largely  im- 
known.  Current  law  is  clearly  inad- 
equate in  safeguarding  American 
workers  from  these  new  threats. 

Under  current  law  the  circumstances 
which  trigger  reporting  of  an  acciden- 
tal spill  or  release  are  very  limited:  a 
release  which  results  in  a  fatality  or 
the  hospitalization  of  five  or  more  em- 
ployees, or,  a  release  which  involves  1 
or  more  of  16  chemicals  listed  by 
OSHA  as  carcinogenic. 

Many  very  serious  or  potentially  se- 
rious accidents  do  not  require  five  or 
more  employees  to  be  admitted  to  a 
hospital.  Similarly,  the  list  of  16 
chemicals  does  not  comprise  even  a 
small  percent  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances existant  In  the  working  envi- 
ronment today.  Consequently,  poten- 
tially life-threatening  accidents  go  un- 
reported and  defective  operating  pro- 
cedures continue  uncorrected. 

It  is  time  that  we  revise  our  national 
reporting  requirements  and  hold  the 
chemical  industry  accountable  for  haz- 
ardous conditions  in  the  workplace. 
The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  tighten  up  the  existing  reporting 
regiilations.  It  will  replace  the  necessi- 
ty of  employee  hospitalization  prior  to 
notification  with  a  requirement  that 
the  area  OSHA  office  be  contacted  if 
five  or  more  employees  merely  receive 
medical  treatment.  Using  medical 
treatment  rather  than  acttial  hospital 
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admittance  as  a  requirement  for  re- 
porting will  help  Identify  a  hazardous 
situations  before  it  results  in  worker 
illness  rather  than  after.  Such  a  re- 
quirement will  also  ensure  sufficient 
reporting  practices  without  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  indefinitely  for  OSHA 
to  expand  the  list  of  16  chemicals  to 
include  all  hazardous  substances. 

Additionally,  this  bill  will  include 
OSHA  on  the  list  of  several  agencies 
which  must  be  notified  under  the 
CERCLA  and  Clean  Water  Act  stat- 
utes in  the  event  of  a  chemical  spill  or 
release.  This  will  enable  OSHA  repre- 
sentatives to  determine  whether  an  in- 
spection of  a  facility  is  warranted  and 
whether  a  plant  is  operating  as  it 
should. 

This  bill  will  provide  better  protec- 
tion to  the  general  public.  Many  work- 
place spills  have  the  potential  of  es- 
caping to  the  outside  environment  and 
posing  threats  to  public  health.  Closer 
scrutiny  of  in-house  accidents  will 
help  to  prevent  chemical  releases  from 
escaping  to  populated  areas  outside  of 
the  plant. 

In  stmi.  as  our  supply  of  chemicals 
continues  to  grow,  so  too.  should  our 
provision  of  safety  expand  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  workplace.* 


ENHANCING  THE  APOSTLE 
ISLANDS  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiscoiisijf 

a  THX  Houss  or  RKPRxsnrrATrvxs 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Representative  Jim  Moody. 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  further  enhance  the  pic- 
turesque Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  on  the  tip  of  the  northern 
Wisconsin  mainland  in  Lake  Superior. 
Since  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  created 
this  unique  Federal  park  in  1970.  thou- 
sands of  people  have  enjoyed  the  un- 
spoiled beauty  of  the  20-lsland  cluster 
In  the  world's  largest  freshwater  lake. 

The  Apostle  Islands  are  rich  in  Wis- 
consin history.  From  1700  until  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century,  the  Apostles 
were  the  center  of  commercial  activity 
on  Lake  Superior.  In  the  early  1900'8. 
nearby  towns  on  the  mainland  grew 
quickly  to  serve  the  needs  of  loggers, 
shippers,  fishermen,  and  tourists. 

Today,  the  Apostles  still  provide  an 
economic  base  of  support  for  the  sur- 
rounding communities,  but  they  are 
enjoyed  mostly  for  their  recreational 
and  scenic  value  by  both  toiu^ts  and 
year-round  residents  alike. 

My  bill  would  add  an  environmental- 
ly important  and  scenic  island  to  the 
national  lakeshore — a  sandspit  called 
Long  Island. 

Adding  Long  Island  to  the  Apostles 
park  would  provide  for  many  more 
people  to  enjoy  the  recreational  area. 
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especially  because  it  Is  easily  accessible 
to  several  marinas,  particularly  the 
one  in  Washburn  and  the  proposed 
Ashland  Marina. 

Long  Island  is  also  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining habitats  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  of  two  seriously  endangered 
birds  species,  the  piping  plover  and 
the  common  tern.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  there 
are  fewer  than  30  nesting  pairs  of 
plovers  left  in  the  area. 

As  part  of  the  national  lakeshore, 
the  island  would  be  managed  so  that 
these  species,  as  well  as  many  other 
shore  birds  that  congregate  on  the 
sandy  beach  and  low  dunes  each  year, 
would  be  protected. 

The  island  is  also  geologically  signif- 
icant, offering  researchers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  study  the  processes 
which  cause  the  creation  of  a  barrier 
island. 

I  believe  Long  Island  would  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  Apostle  Islands 
Naitonal  Lakeshore.  It  would  round 
out  a  park  which  is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
national  treasure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  support.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  nw  jxaaxT 

tH  THX  HOT78X  Or  aXPHXSKIITATITXS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
April  27,  the  people  of  my  congression- 
al district  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Passaic  County  Community  College  at 
Its  First  Merit  Scholarship  Dinner  to 
honor  the  president  of  the  college,  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  oiv 
community,  and  good  friend— the  hon- 
orable Gustavo  A.  Mellander  of 
Wayne,  NJ— whose  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  personal  extraordinary  com- 
mitment to  quality  education  have 
truly  enriched  our  community.  State 
and  Nation.  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  Join  with  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  appreciation  to  Dr.  Mellander 
for  all  of  his  good  works  and  share 
great  pride  with  his  good  wife  Nelly  in 
the  success  of  his  achievements  in 
seeking  life's  fulfillment  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cultural,  historical, 
and  economic  achievements — even  the 
basic  health,  well-being,  and  longevity 
of  a  State  and  Nation — depend  in  large 
measure  upon  how  well  we  educate 
each  generation  charged  with  the 
trust  of  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities and  traditions,  we  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  Dr.  Mellander's  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  for  aU  of  our  people. 

For  the  past  decade  Dr.  Mellander 
has  served  with  eminence  as  president 
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of  Passaic  County  Community  College, 
a  thriving  academic  facility  in  Patter- 
son. NJ,  which  has  achieved  distin- 
guished academic  recognition  as  an 
urban  2-year  community  college  of 
renown  in  the  world  of  established  and 
respected  colleges  and  imiversities 
imder  the  leadership  of  E>r.  Mellander. 
Under  his  direction  the  college  has  ex- 
panded its  facilities  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantive learning  experience  for  our 
young  people  through  a  most  compre- 
hensive program  of  education  which 
has  attained  national  recognition  for 
its  no-nonsense,  rigorous,  and  effective 
approach  to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  Dr. 
Mellander  has  imparted  to  our  people 
are  mirrored  in  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship that  have  won  him  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  all  of  us  who 
have  the  good  fortime  to  know  him. 
This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
strong  support  and  depth  of  friend- 
ship that  he  enjoys  among  govern- 
ment, business,  civic,  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  other  community  leaders 
who  organized  this  testimonial  to  the 
many  contributions  he  has  made  in 
the  field  of  education.  This  committee 
of  outstanding  citizens  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  Dr.  Mellander's  achieve- 
ments not  only  to  Passaic  Coimty 
Commimlty  College  but  to  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey.  They  point  with 
pride  to  the  aspiring  yoimg  people  of 
Passaic  County  and  throughout  New 
Jersey  who  have  been  the  most  imme- 
diate beneficiaries  of  Dr.  Mellander's 
splendid  work  and  upland  the  bene- 
fits that  are  accruing  as  a  result  of  the 
college's  outstanding  courses  of  study 
In  business  administration,  computer 
technology,  accounting  and  marketing 
that  have  been  laimched  at  the  college 
under  Dr.  Mellander's  administration. 

Dr.  Gustavo  A.  Mellander  has  indeed 
earned  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
of  SLll  of  us.  He  was  bom  in  California, 
educated  during  his  early  years  in 
Panama,  and  attended  college  and 
graduate  schools  in  the  United  States. 
He  came  to  Passaic  County  Communi- 
ty College  from  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Higher  Education 
where  he  had  served  as  a  director  fol- 
lowing his  service  as  academic  dean  of 
York  College,  PA.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  served  on  many  other  local. 
State,  regional,  and  national  commit- 
tees concerned  with  educational  equity 
and  excellence.  He  will  be  leaving  his 
high  office  of  public  trust  as  president 
of  Passaic  County  Community  College 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Mission 
College  in  Santa  Clara,  CA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Mellander  has 
served  our  people  and  our  country 
with  honor  and  distinction.  New  Jer- 
sey's loss  will  be  California's  gain.  He 
is  an  outstanding  administrator,  edu- 
cator, and  good  friend  whose  richness 
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of  wisdom  and  expertise  in  his  dally 
purstiits  have  touched  the  lives  of 
many,  many  people.  As  we  gather  to- 
gether on  April  27  in  tribute  to  Dr. 
Mellander's  leadership  endeavors  and 
personal  commitment  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  we  do 
indeed  salute  an  esteemed  educator, 
outstanding  community  leader,  and 
great  American— the  honorable  Gusta- 
vo Mellander  of  Wajme.  NJ.« 


MERGERS  ALTER  500  LARGEST 
COBCPANIE8 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACRUSRTS 
m  THS  BOUSK  or  REPHSSKirrATIVKS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  my  colleagues  attention  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  highlights  the  effect  of  hostile 
takeovers  on  our  economy. 

Takeover  activity  is  proceeding  at  a 
feverish  pace,  and  many  economists 
and  regulators  choose  to  take  a  laissez- 
faire  view  of  this  activity.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  to  those  people  since 
it  outlines  the  effect  hostUe  takeovers 
have  had  on  the  largest  corporations. 

I  point  out  this  change  not  to  argue 
for  action  or  nonaction  is  one  particu- 
lar case.  The  point  of  this  article,  and 
the  reason  I  find  it  noteworthy,  is  that 
our  economy  is  being  revolutionized  by 
Wall  Street  arbitrageurs,  and  we  are 
sitting  here  not  even  sure  what  is 
taking  place. 

Nineteen  companies  have  dropped 
off  Fortune's  500  list  because  they 
were  taken  over.  That  figure  repre- 
sents the  largest  Fortune  500  purge 
since  the  magazine  has  kept  count  of 
such  business  trivia  for  31  years. 

The  other  notable,  and  I  find  dis- 
turbing element  of  this  article  Is  the 
report  of  the  rise  in  long-term  debt. 
Why  have  these  companies  taken  on 
such  enormous  debt?  The  main  reason 
for  the  expansion  of  long-term  debt  by 
the  largest  corporations  In  America  Is 
not  for  productive  Investments,  not  for 
capital  outlays  that  will  make  our 
economy  stronger  next  year,  but  this 
enormous  debt  has  gone  to  purchases 
of  stock  by  companies.  Long-term  debt 
has  risen  because  the  largest  corpora- 
tions In  America  are  worried  about 
being  taken  over  in  a  hostile  bid. 

This  fear  Is  not  something  we  can 
easily  Ignore.  This  article  reports  that 
"the  stock  buyback  phenomenon 
helped  lower  the  total  market  value  of 
Forbes  top  500  companies,  in  Decem- 
ber 1984,  to  an  estimated  11.27  trillion, 
$50  billion  below  the  previous  year's 
total."  Clearly,  takeover  mania  is  rob- 
bing corporate  assets  and  should  be 
addressed  in  a  rational  way. 

The  article  follows: 
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Alibi  Lists  or  CoatrunEa 

What  do  OuU.  Getty  Oil.  Republic  Steel, 
PrenUce-Hall  and  St.  Regis  all  have  in 
common? 

All  of  them  disappeared  last  year  from 
Fortune  magazine's  list  of  the  500  largest  in- 
dustrial corporations,  casualties  of  the  take- 
over and  merger  wave  sweeping  through 
American  buslneas. 

In  all.  nineteen  companies  dropped  off  the 
list  last  year  because  other  firms  swallowed 
them  up,  the  largest  disappearance  due  to 
acqulsiUons  in  the  31  years  Portime  has 
published  the  list.  The  1BS4  Fortune  500  di- 
rectory went  on  newsstands  last  week. 

OuU.  No.  II  in  1»83.  was  acquired  by 
Chevron.  Oetty  Oil.  No.  24.  became  a  part  of 
Texaco.  The  Continental  Oroup.  No.  98.  was 
snapped  up  by  David  Murdock  and  the 
Klewit-Murdock  Investment  Corp. 

And  in  a  rare  double  play,  Norton  Simon. 
No.  136,  was  acquired  by  Esmark.  No.  88, 
which  then  was  absorbed  by  Beatrice  Foods. 
No.  36.  Farther  down  the  line.  Republic 
Steel,  No.  145,  was  acquired  by  LTV  and  Su- 
perior Oil.  No.  196.  became  part  of  MobU. 
Prentioe-Hall,  No.  477  was  added  to  Oulf  A 
Western's  publishing  stable  and  St  Regis, 
No.  141,  was  acquired  by  Champion  Intema- 
tlmiaL 

As  the  list  shows,  what  helped  make  1M4 
special  was  the  oil  industry  mergers,  as  the 
low  value  of  oil  company  stocks  drew  take- 
over raiders  and  bargain  hunters  like  bees 
to  honey. 

The  annual  rankings,  published  by  For- 
tune, and  more  recently,  by  Forbes  maga- 
zine, provide  snapshots  of  some  major  devel- 
opments in  American  business.  (The  two 
lists  differ  in  several  ways— Fortune's  in- 
cludes only  industrial  firms  while  Forbes', 
also  Just  out.  includes  service  and  finanrlal 
companies). 

A  determined  campaign  to  cut  overhead 
took  its  toll  on  both  white  collar  and  blue 
collar  workers.  The  companies  on  Forbes' 
top  500  list  (ranked  by  sales)  cut  their  on- 
ployment  rolls  by  840,000,  oi  4  percent  last 
year,  although  sales  rose  by  5.5  percent. 
That  meant  a  gain  in  productivity  for  the 
big  companies  which  boosted  their  sales  per 
employe  to  $133,000,  up  10  percent,  or  faster 
than  the  gain  in  inflation.  Put  another  way, 
the  top  500  accounted  for  more  than  21  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  civilian  employ- 
ment five  years  ago.  Last  year,  they  provid- 
ed less  than  19  percent  of  the  Jobs.  The  Job 
growth  Is  coming  primarily  from  firms  too 
small  to  make  the  top  500. 

ProflU  were  a  disappointment.  Although 
the  gross  national  product  rose  10.8  percent 
last  year,  profits  for  the  companies  on  the 
Forbes  list  totaled  $139.6  billion,  up  only  6 
percent. 

International  Business  Machines  led  all 
companies  with  $6.6  billion  In  profits,  up  20 
percent  from  1983.  It  ranked  second  in  1983. 
American  Telephone  8t  Telegraph,  the 
profit  leader  In  1983  fell  to  12th  after  its 
breakup.  IBM's  profits  exceeded  the  sales  of 
all  but  the  top  89  companies  on  Forbes'  list, 
including  such  high-tech  firms  as  Hewlett- 
Packard.  Digital  Equipment.  Hones^well, 
Raytheon,  Texas  Instruments  and  Control 
Data. 

The  biggest  profits  gainers  on  Forbes  list: 
Freuhauf,  up  914  percent;  Penn  Central,  up 
763  percent:  Allied  Corp.,  up  727  percent 
and  Continental  Corp.,  up  606  percent.  The 
biggest  losers,  In  percentage  terms:  Texaco, 
down  75  percent,  thanks  to  a  $765  million 
write-down  for  tankers,  refineries  and  re- 
serves; Public  Service  of  Indiana,  down  07 
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percent;  Col«»te-P»lmoUve.  off  64  percent, 
and  AtlanUc  Richfield  off  63  percent. 

Fortune.  In  Ita  tally,  notes  that  the  major 
Industrial  companies  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  overall  pace  of  economic  growth.  The 
nominal  gross  national  product  In  1984  was 
up  24  percent  over  the  pre-recesslon  peak  In 
IMl.  not  counting  the  effects  of  Inflation. 
But  sales  for  the  Fortune  SOO  companies  ac- 
tually declined  1  percent  In  that  period  and 
profits  were  up  only  3.6  percent  over  IMl.  A 
strong  profits  gain  In  the  beginning  of  1M4 
petered  out  In  midyear. 

"What  went  wrong."  notes  Fortune,  "was 
the  Implacable  rise  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  .  . 
The  dollar  climbed  by  72  percent  over  the 
low  point  In  1980  and  12  percent  In  Just  the 
second  half  of  1984.  It  battered  companies 
like  Colgate-Palmolive,  that  depend  heavily 
on  overseas  business,  or  those  that  are  vul- 
nerable to  Import  competition,  like  machine 
tool  companies,  semiconductor  producers 
and  carton  manufacturers. 

Forbes'  rankings  note  another  key  devel- 
opment of  1984— the  rise  In  long-term  debt 
as  companies  borrowed  to  buy  their  own 
stock,  either  to  take  advantage  of  bargain 
prices,  or  to  finance  maneuvers  in  the  take- 
over wars.  It  cites  Teledyne.  which  bought 
up  almost  half  Its  outstanding  stock  last 
year,  nearly  doubling  long-term  debt.  For 
healthy  companies,  the  stock  buyback 
makes  sense.  For  others.  It  adds  a  heavy 
new  risk. 

The  stock  buyback  phenomenon  helped 
lower  the  total  market  value  of  Forbes  top 
500  companies,  In  December  1984.  to  an  esti- 
mated tl.37  trlUlon.  »60  billion  below  the 
previous  year's  total. 

FORTUNE'S  TOP  6  INOUSTmAL  CORPORATIONS  IN  1984 
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THE  DISINFORMATION  OP  THE 
SANDINISTAS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  tixnou 

Ilf  TBI  HOnSI  or  RKPRXSCrrATITIS 

Monday.  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. April  23,  1985.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  informative  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  world- 
wide disinformation  program  of  the 
Sandinista  Communists  of  Nicaragua 
misinformed  our  Nation  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  In  that  country. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rkcoro,  "A  Lobbying  Drive  Began  In 
Managua"  by  Jim  Denton,  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Tuesday,  April 
23.  1985. 

A  Lonnifo  Dritx  Bbqaii  n  Makactja 
(By  Jim  Denton) 

The  likely  congressional  defeat  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to  provide  military 
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aid  to  the  antl-Sandlnlsta  contra  forces 
comes  In  the  wake  of  an  extraordinary  lob- 
bying campaign.  The  struggle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Congress  has  mobilized  a 
handful  of  partisans  who  have  been  enor- 
mously effective  In  distorting  the  Nlcara- 
guan  human-rights  story.  Although  It  Is  not 
uncommon  for  foreign  governments  to  try 
persuasion  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  manner  and 
degree  to  which  the  Sandinistas  have  ma- 
nipulated public  and  congressional  opinion 
Is  noteworthy. 

A  review  of  the  origins,  the  dubious  han- 
dling and  the  reception  of  a  report  recently 
released  by  Rep.  Samuel  Oejdenson  (D.. 
Corm.).  and  two  putative  human-rights 
groups  provides  a  case  study  of  how  Sandi- 
nista propaganda  Is  legitimized  and  makes 
Its  way  Into  the  public  debate  and.  ultimate- 
ly, congressional  policy. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  law  firm  of 
Relchler  A  Applebaum  is  the  Nlcaraguan 
government's  official  registered  agent  In  the 
U.S.  For  Its  services,  the  firm  Is  paid  an 
annual  rate  of  about  1330.000.  From  all  out- 
side appearances  the  firm  has  ably  repre- 
sented Its  client.  An  accounting  of  the  lob- 
byists' appointments  with  legislators  and 
staff  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  among  Senate 
and  House  liberals. 

But  Relchler  A  Applebaum 's  lobbying  ef- 
forts on  the  Sandinistas'  behalf  have  gone 
beyond  the  congressional  routine.  In  an 
Interview.  Mr.  Relchler  confirmed  that  some 
months  ago  he  originated  and  orchestrated 
a  plan  to  send  a  team  of  "professional  attor- 
neys to  Nicaragua  to  conduct  an  objective, 
independent  Investigation  of  contra  atroc- 
ities." 

Reed  Brody.  a  31 -year -old  lawyer,  and  Jim 
Bordeloln.  a  law-school  student,  were  select- 
ed to  conduct  the  "objective  investigation." 
They  spent  four  months  In  Nicaragua 
taking  statements  from  witnesses  of  resist- 
ance-force atrocities,  all  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Sandinistas.  Mr.  Brody  con- 
firms that  moat  of  the  Investigators'  in- 
country  transportation,  boarding,  housing, 
office  space,  staff  and.  one  can  assume,  the 
witnesses  themselves,  were  provided  compli- 
ments of  their  Marxist  hosts  and  sympathiz- 
ers in  Managua 

Upon  completion  of  the  "Investigation." 
the  141-pace  Brody  Report,  consisting  of 
nearly  160  sworn  affidavits  from  "wlt- 
nesiss."  was  duly  processed  back  through 
the  Sandinistas'  lobbyists  at  Relchler  A  Ap- 
plebaum. There  it  was  prepared  in  final 
form  and.  aocordlng  to  a  report  submitted  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Suboommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  passed  to  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA),  the  International  Human  RighU 
Law  Oroup  and  Rep.  Oejdenson  for  public 
dissemination. 

These  three  parties  all  have  their  individ- 
ual biases,  WOLA.  for  example,  has  been  a 
particularly  prolific  and  harsh  critic  of  the 
human-rights  records  of  Latin  American 
governments  friendly  to  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
the  contras,  and  sympathetic  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  other  Marxist  Insurgents  in  the 
region.  In  reviewing  WOLA  reports,  articles 
and  studies,  no  serious  or  critical  account  of 
Fidel  Castro's  human-rights  record  In  Cuba 
could  be  found.  It  Is  also  worth  noting.  In 
welghliig  the  group's  objectivity,  that  two 
former  WOLA  employees  are  now  employed 
by  the  Nlcaraguan  Foreign  Ministry. 

Apparently  recognizing  that  a  hasty  em- 
brace of  the  Sandinlsta-sponsored  Brody 
report  might  be  viewed  with  skepticism. 
Rep.  Oejdenson.  WOLA  and  the  Law  Oroup 
assembled  a  second  delegation  to  verify  the 
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Brody  findings.  This  second  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Michael  Olennon.  former  chief 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Prank  Church;  Donald  Fox.  a  New  York 
City-based  international  human-tights 
lawyer-activist;  Valerie  Miller,  the  delega- 
tion's interpreter,  who  lived  In  post-revolu- 
tionary Nicaragua  for  two  years  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  Sandinista  literacy  campaign; 
and.  as  an  observer,  a  staff  aide  to  Rep. 
Oejdenson,  Mr.  Fox  confirmed  that  his  Nlc- 
araguan-bom  wife,  now  a  U.S.  citizen.  Ana 
Clemenzla  Tercero,  accompanied  the  group 
to  Managua  to  visit  family  members  at 
WOLA '8  expense.  Ms.  Tercero'a  brother  is  a 
high-ranking  official  In  the  Nlcaraguan  For- 
eign Ministry  ssslgned  to  Rome.  This  group 
uncovered  no  discrepancies  in  the  Brody 
findings  after  having  corroborated  only  10 
of  the  nearly  150  Brody  affidavits  during  its 
one-week  visit  to  Nicaragua. 

Then,  on  March  7,  in  releasing  the  Sandi- 
nlsta-sponsored Brody  Report.  Rep.  Oejden- 
son. WOLA  and  the  Law  Oroup  called  for  a 
congressional  investigation  into  contra 
atrocities  before  a  packed  press  conference 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Mr.  Oejdenson  sUted  he 
was  forwarding  the  report  to  Rep.  Lee  Ham- 
ilton (D.,  Ind.).  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  Rep.  Michael 
Barnes  <D..  Md.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Oejden- 
son is  a  member.  In  their  prepared  press 
statements,  Mr.  Oejdenson,  WOLA  and  the 
Law  Oroup  did  not  mention  the  Sandinistas' 
role  in  originating  and  facilitating  the 
Brody  Report. 

Last  week  the  House  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  Subcommittee  held  several  days  of 
hearings  on  aid  to  the  contras.  At  Thurs- 
day's session,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oejden- 
son. Mr.  Brody  testified  before  the  coinmlt- 
tee  and  had  his  report  entered  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mr.  Fox  also  testified, 
embracing  the  Brody  report.  And,  apparent- 
ly in  order  to  gain  some  distance  from  the 
Sandinista- inspired  document,  Mr.  Fox  sub- 
mitted a  second  report  written  by  himself, 
Mr.  Olennon,  the  Law  Oroup  and  WOLA. 
The  findings  of  this  report  substantiated 
and  reinforced  the  Brody  report. 

The  Brody  dociunent  made  Its  was  into 
the  public  and  congressional  debate  with  a 
splash.  The  media  fallout  Included  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  network  coverage.  Including 
about  3W  minutes  on  the  CBS  Elvenlng 
News.  None  of  these  accounts  seriously 
challenged  the  report's  origins  or  handling. 
Ignoring  or  playing  down  the  Sandinista 
sponsorship  to  the  point  that  It  was  virtual- 
ly unrecognizable  to  tlie  audience. 

The  overall  Impact  of  the  press  accoimts 
and  congressional  responses  served  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Marxist  regime  to  distort  the  UJS. 
public  and  Congress's  understanding  of  the 
human-rights  saga  In  Nicaragua— all  of 
which  will  continue  to  shape  U.8.  policy  in 
that  war-torn  country.* 
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U.S.  CHURCHES  IGNORE  BLACK 
SOUTH  AFRICANS  ON  DISIN- 
VESTMENT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
in  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSDfTATnrES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  plac- 
ing Into  the  Rkcors  a  recent  book 
review  by  coliunnist  Allan  Brownfeld. 
Mr.  Brownfeld's  review  of  "The  Poll- 
tics  of  Disinvestment:  Churches  and 
Foreign  Investment  In  South  Africa." 
by  Richard  Sincere,  published  by  the 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center  in 
Washington,  addresses  the  issue  of 
"disinvestment"  as  a  tool  for  pressur- 
ing social  and  political  change  in 
South  Africa. 

According  to  Mr.  Brownfeld  and  Mr. 
Sincere,  the  World  CotmcU  of  Church- 
es [WCC]  and  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  [NCC]  Insist  upon  attacking 
apartheid  through  isolation,  disinvest- 
ment, and  embargoes.  Many  spokes- 
men for  these  umbrella  church  organi- 
zations are  on  record  supporting 
Marxist  terrorist  groups,  and  their  in- 
terpretations of  Christianity  often  re- 
semble St.  Lenin  more  than  St  Paul. 

That  is  to  say,  si>okesmen  for  the 
WCC  and  the  NCC  seem  to  demon- 
strate the  socialist  mindset:  Too  often 
theh-  sociological  and  political  propos- 
als evidence  a  tendency  to  oversimpli- 
fy human  nature  and  reduce  the  com- 
plex human  person  to  a  more  manage- 
able imlt;  with  the  end  result  that  a 
htmuui's  value  would  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  degree  to  which  he  fitted  in 
with  the  dictates  of  the  state.  Is  this 
not  precisely  the  result  and  pattern 
set  by  the  self-proclaimed  revolution- 
ary states  in  Africa  with  which  many 
of  these  chiuxhmen  seem  enamored? 
It  still  remains  that  one  of  the  key 
questions  regarding  social  and  political 
evolution  in  South  Africa  is  this  one: 
"Which  current  state  in  Africa  would 
you  most  like  South  Africa  to  pattern 
itself  after?"  With  the  WCC  and  the 
NCC  openly  supporting  and  aiding 
Marxist  terrorist  groups,  and  calling 
for  policies  destined  to  bring  more  un- 
emplojrment,  more  poverty,  increased 
civil  unrest,  and  violent  upheaval  to 
South  Africa  it  is  easy  to  answer  that 
question  for  them.  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique quickly  come  to  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  and  its 
reviewer  point  out  that  many  leaders 
of  the  black  community  within  South 
Africa,  such  as  labor  leader  Lucy  Mvu- 
belo,  avidly  support  increased  invest- 
ments by  Western  firms.  Such  sup- 
porters of  investment  live  and  experi- 
ence the  beneficial  results  of  employ- 
ment, significant  wage  increases, 
equal-opportunity  codes,  and  so  forth, 
offered  by  Western  firms  in  South 
Africa.  Interestingly  enough,  most 
church  leaders  within  South  Africa 
also  appear  to  support  continued  eco- 
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nomlc  investment  In  South  Africa 
from  abroad,  and  insist  that  disinvest- 
ment would  hurt  mostly  those  people 
it  is  intended  to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

[From  Human  Events,  Apr.  13. 1M5] 

n.S.  Chubchu  loaou  Black  Soutb 

AnucAMs  OK  "DiaiJi  vsarimnr" 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  camiwign  to  Isolate  South  Africa  eco- 
n<»ilcaUy,  to  pass  ledslatlon  calling  for  17.8. 
disinvestment,  and  to  withdraw  American 
bustneas  from  that  country  has  l>een  In- 
crea^iily  vocal  In  recent  weeks. 

While  the  campaign  has  been  led  by  radi- 
cal organisations  such  as  Trans-Africa, 
wiilch  openly  support  violent  revolution  and 
provide  aid  and  support  to  such  pro-Soviet 
terrorist  groups  as  the  South  West  Africa 
Peoples  Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress  (ANC),  another  Itey 
element  in  the  coalition  urging  disinvest- 
ment has  been  American  church  groups,  as 
well  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC). 

The  WCC,  through  Its  Program  to 
Combat  Racism  (PCR),  has  provided  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  Marxist  terrorist  organiza- 
tions. It  rejects  evolutionary  change  in 
Soutb  Africa  and  calls,  instead,  for  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  existing  institutions.  WCC 
publications  characterize  Ronald  Reagan 
and  members  of  his  Administration  as 
"racist."  In  fact,  a  1983  PCR  report  de- 
clared, "Rarely  before  has  racism  been  such 
a  consistent  component  of  n.S.  policy  for- 
mulations." 

A  similar  position,  of  course,  lias  been 
taken  by  the  American  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  (NCC),  which  U  affiliated  with 
the  WCC.  A  number  of  denominations  have 
followed  suit. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  lias 
called  not  only  for  disinvestment  but  has 
urged  the  U.S.  government  to  deny  export 
licenses  to  U.S.  firms  doing  business  in 
South  Africa,  Impose  penalties  on  Income 
earned  there,  terminate  Export-Import 
Bank  credits,  exclude  South  African  oper- 
ations from  the  Insurance  program  provided 
by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp., 
and  prohibit  the  sale  of  Krugerrands  in  the 
UA 

The  United  Methodist  Church  not  only 
supports  economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  but  calls  for  support  for  terrorist 
groups  such  as  SWAPO.  The  list  of  such 
pronouncemenu  by  American  churches  is  a 
long  one. 

In  a  new  study.  "The  Politics  of  Senti- 
ment—Churches and  Foreign  Investment  in 
South  Africa."  published  by  the  Ethics  and 
Public  Policy  Center  of  Washington.  D.C., 
those  churches  which  call  for  disinvestment 
and  the  economic  Isolation  of  South  Africa 
are  sharply  critidsed.  Those  who  advocate 
such  positions,  the  report  declares,  are  ig- 
noring both  the  long-run  best  interests  and 
the  current  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of 
black  South  Africans. 

They  are  overlooking,  in  addition,  the  dra- 
matic changes  now  tiUting  place  In  South 
Africa  and  moving  that  ooimtry  In  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
men  and  women  of  all  races. 

In  introducing  the  study,  Dr.  Ernest  Lef- 
ever,  president  of  the  Ethics  and  Public 


■"The  PollUci  of  Disinvestment:  CHiurchet  sad 
Fortlsn  Investment  In  South  Afrtea,"  by  Richard  E. 
Sincere  Jr.:  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  lOM 
16th  St..  NW.,  Wuhinfton.  D.C.  30005.  176  pace*. 
tS.  To  order,  see  ad  on  page  IL 
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Policy  Center,  declared.  "Although  fre- 
quently dted  by  American  church  leaders 
who  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies from  South  Africa.  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu  does  not  speak  for  the  majority  of 
\t\at!k  leaden  In  his  country  on  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  foreign  investment  there. 
Despite  the  international  amlalm  he  has 
won.  Bishop  Tutu  is  virtually  Isolated  in  his 
call  for  withdrawing  foreign  Investments 
from  South  Africa. 

The  foreword  to  the  study  is  written  by 
black  South  African  labor  leader  Lucy  Mvu- 
belo,  who  serves  as  general  secretary  of  the 
National    Council    of    South    Africa.    She 

"I  am  a  worker  and  trade  unionist  living 
in  Soweto  who  knows  how  the  ordinary  Af- 
rican worker  suffers  undOT  the  discriminato- 
ry effects  of  apartheid.  I  want  fuller  partici- 
pation by  my  black  co-workers  and  all 
groups  in  the  economy  and  political 
system.  ...  I  have  heard  all  the  arguments 
and  proposals  for  changing  our  Internal  sit- 
uation through  external  pressures  to  isolate 
South  Africa  from  Western  democracies, 
but  I  am  not  convinced. 

"To  proponents  of  isolation,  disinvestment 
and  embargoes.  I  must  sar  Don't  break  off 
contact,  and  don't  advocate  disengagement 
and  withdrawal  of  foreign  Investments.  .  .  . 
Foreign  Investment  lias  created  jobs  for 
thousands  of  African  workers  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  employed. 

"Thanks  to  the  policies  of  foreign  firms 
operating  here,  black  workers  have  gained 
significant  wage  increases,  often  larger  than 
the  increases  gained  by  black  workers  In 
South  African  comiMnles.  These  workers 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  equal-opportunity 
codes  adopted  by  American  and  European 
firms.  .  .  .  The  vitality  of  South  Africa's 
economy  offers  more  hope  to  South  African 
blacks  than  destructive  forms  of  pressure 
from  abroad." 

Discussing  the  role  of  Western  churches 
in  particular,   Mrs.   Mvubelo   argues   that 

.  .  church  leaders  are  often  misguided 
and  often  ill-informed,  and  their  statements 
and  activities  remain  unexamined  In  light  of 
the  actual  conditions  In  South  Africa.  Those 
who  Insist  that  Christian  vision  requires 
them  to  support  revolutionary  change  In 
South  Africa  fall  to  acknowledge  any 
reform  In  South  Africa  and  fall  to  see— or 
turn  a  blind  eye  to— the  effects  violent  revo- 
lution will  have." 

While  most  church  leaders  in  the  U.S.  ad- 
vocate some  form  of  disinvestment,  the 
author  of  the  study,  Richard  E.  Sincere  Jr., 
points  out  that  most  church  leaders  within 
South  Africa  itself  reject  such  an  approach. 
Sincere  writes: 

"With  the  exception  of  leaders  at  the 
South  African  Council  of  (lurches,  notably 
Bishop  Tutu,  and  independent  groups  such 
as  the  Christian  Institute,  most  church 
leaders  In  South  Africa  appear  to  support 
continued  economic  Investment  from  abroad 
and  thus  to  be  against  disinvestment.  Tliey 
encourage  businesses  to  treat  their  employ- 
ees fairly,  following  the  Sullivan  Principles 
or  the  SACC  code. 

"Many  Insist  that  disinvestment  would 
hurt  most  the  very  people  it  Is  intended  to 
help.  Some  express  grave  doubts  over  the 
efficacy  of  an  externally  Imposed  disinvest- 
ment strategy,  and  others  have  registered 
their  concern  over  the  World  Council  of 
(lurches'  support  of  violent  UI>eratlon 
movements  In  southern  Africa  and  else- 
where." 

It  is  Slncere'8  view  that  those  American 
churches  which  have  been  in  the  forefront 
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of  the  r«inp«lgn  for  disinvestment  have 
been  woefully  mlslnfonned  about  the  dy- 
namic chances  taking  place  within  South 
Africa. 

He  reports  in  detail  about  an  end  to  Jobs 
reservation— that  leclslation  which  reserved 
certain  Jobs  and  occupations  for  whites. 

Blacks  in  South  Africa  now  have  the  right 
to  organize  labor  unions.  Per  capital  income 
figures  for  blacks  and  other  non-whites  in 
South  Africa  now  range  from  two  to  five 
times  higher  than  those  of  blacks  in  inde- 
pendent black  countries.  This,  he  argues, 
explains  why  one  million  "guest  workers" 
from  neighboring  countries  choose  to  work 
in  South  Africa. 

Since  1970.  the  real  earnings  of  nonwhite 
workers  in  industry  and  mining  have  been 
rising  more  sharply  and  more  steadily  than 
those  of  white  workers.  Between  1970  and 
1979,  the  wage  gap  narrowed  in  all  economic 
sectors.  Real  wages  for  blacks  tripled  t>e- 
tween  1970  and  1979. 

Blacks  in  cities  and  suburbs,  the  study 
points  out.  now  have  the  right  to  buy  their 
own  homes  and  the  government  has 
launched  a  massive  electrification  program 
In  Soweto,  the  large  black  township  outside 
of  Johannesburg.  Etienne  Van  Loggeren- 
berg  of  Rand  Afrikaans  University  estimates 
that  in  the  five  years  prior  to  1982.  Soweto 
household  incomes  Increased  by  50  per  cent. 
In  1970,  said  economist  Amt  Spandau,  the 
whites'  share  of  total  personal  incomes  in 
South  Africa  was  75  per  cent  compared  to 
25  per  cent  for  non-whites.  But  1980  the 
proportion  had  changed  to  60  and  40  per 
cent. 

Other  dramatic  changes  in  South  Africa 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Including  the  new 
constitution  of  November  1983  which 
brought  certain  non-whites— Indians  and 
members  of  the  Colored  (mixed-race)  com- 
munity—into the  political  process  for  the 
first  time.  Sincere  shows  that  ■The  exi>and- 
Ing  wage  rates  of  the  19708  and  early  19808 
have  given  the  black  community,  especially 
In  urban  areas.  Increased  economic  power. 
This  has  forced  the  government  to  let 
blacks  in  cities  and  suburbs  buy  their  own 
homes  .  .  .  ." 

Continued  economic  growth,  the  author 
points  out,  wUl  mean  that  more  and  more 
Jobs  will  be  available  for  black  South  Afri- 
cans. Such  economic  growth,  he  states.  Is 
the  best  way  to  improve  racial  conditions.  In 
this  connection  he  quotes  a  number  of  care- 
ful observers  of  these  trends.  Thus,  econo- 
mist Walter  Williams  declares: 

"Above  all.  It  is  South  Africa's  economic 
growth  that  is  breaking  the  back  of  apart- 
heid. Rapid  economic  growth  makes  racial 
discrimination  costly.  A  growing  robust 
economy  tends  to  reduce  racial  hostUty  and 
awareness:  a  decling  or  stagnating  economy 
does  the  opposite.  After  aU,  can  any  sane 
person  argue  that  American  blacks  could 
have  Just  as  easUy  achieved  the  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  gains  of  the  19608  boom 
during  the  bust  of  the  19308?" 

Herman  Nickel,  now  U.S.  ambassador  to 
South  Africa,  wrote  in  Fortune  magazine  in 
1978:  "In  broad  historical  terms,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  logic  or  reason  in  the  idea 
that  economic  stagnation  provides  a  better 
backdrop  for  the  peaceful  transformation  of 
South  Africa  from  institutionalized  racism 
into  a  multiracial  society.  The  notion  would 
seem  all  the  more  bizarre  when  put  forward 
by  Americans,  for  the  whole  history  of 
racial  progress  in  the  United  States  points 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Practically  every  major  step  forward  was 
linked  with  economic  progress.  .  .  .  Econom- 
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ic  growth  did  not  stengthen  the  system  of 
InstitutionaUEed  racism  in  the  United 
SUtes:  it  effecUvely  destroyed  it" 

This  report  cites  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  black  South  Africans 
for  continuing  U.S.  business  involvement  in 
South  Africa— something  which  is  complete- 
ly Ignored  by  American  church  pronounce- 
ments on  the  subject.  The  evidence  Is  im- 
pressive. 

In  an  effort  to  explore  "the  relationships 
between  political  attitudes  and  industrial 
issues  among  blacks  in  South  Africa."  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  commissioned  the 
highly  regarded  Centre  for  Applied  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Natal  to  un- 
dertake research  into  the  attitudes  of  black 
workers.  The  findings,  described  by  Prof. 
Lawrence,  Schlemmer  who  heads  the 
Centre,  as  "remarkable."  found  that  three- 
quarters  of  South  Africa's  black  production 
workers  support  foreign  Investment  in 
South  Africa  and  reject  disinvestment  and 
boycott  as  a  strategy  for  improving  condi- 
tions. 

A  genuine — elected— black  leader,  Oatsha 
Buthelezl.  chief  minister  of  KawZulu.  de- 
clares, "Public  opinion  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  majority  of  black  people  support 
continued  Investment  by  Western  capital. 
.  .  .  There  Is  not  a  single  trade  union  which 
supports  the  policy  of  disinvestment.  So  I 
get  my  cues  from  ordinary  people.  The  ordi- 
nary man-ln-the-street  In  South  Africa  has 
never  said  he  is  for  disinvestment." 

If  U.S.  Investment  were  to  leave  South 
Africa,  Sincere  writes,  "Politically  and  eco- 
nomically devastating  consequences  could 
hardly  result.  .  .  .  The  $2  billion  in  U.S.  in- 
vestments— less  than  half  the  amount  held 
by  British  firms— is  not  enough  to  make  a 
significant  difference."  But,  he  states, 
"There  is  reason  to  fear  that  emplojrment 
policy  toward  blacks  would  l>e  less  enlight- 
ened under  non-U.S.  ownership,  and  that 
the  whole  American  initiative  toward  fair 
labor  practices  would  be  significantly 
eroded." 

It  is  clear.  Sincere  notes,  that  many  advo- 
cates of  disinvestment  "hope  that  economic 
pressiire  on  South  Africa  will  lead  to  revolu- 
tion." Yet,  he  shows,  "violent  overthrow  of 
the  government  Is  unUkely  to  produce  the 
desired  end  of  greater  Justice  and  freedom 
for  all  non-white  South  Africans."  He 
quotes  Prof.  Samuel  Huntington  of  Har- 
vard, the  respected  political  scientist,  as 
saying: 

'"When  in  world  history  has  violent  revo- 
lution produced  a  stable  democratic  regime 
in  an  independent  state?  Except  for  Costa 
Rica,  never.  All  revolutionary  opponents  of 
authoritarian  regimes  claim  to  be  demo- 
crats; once  they  achieve  power  through  vio- 
lence, almost  aU  turn  out  to  be  authoritari- 
an themselves,  often  Imposing  an  even  more 
repressive  regime  than  the  one  they  over- 
threw." 

Similarly,  Yale  political  sdentlst  Robert 
A  Dahl  is  quoted  as  stating  that  stable  de- 
mocracies '"are  more  likely  to  result  from 
rather  slow  evolutionary  processes  than 
from  revolutionary  overthrow  of  existing  re- 
gimes." 

Among  the  problems  with  church  pro- 
nouncements concerning  South  Africa,  the 
study  declares,  "is  their  failure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  possible  adverse  consequences  of  a 
chaotic  or  revolutionary  South  Africa  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Japan.  Canada— indeed,  the  whole  free 
world."  Totally  ignored,  for  example,  is  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Cape  Sea  Route 
and  of  South  Africa's  strategic  minerals. 
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Moscow  has  its  eye  on  South  Africa,  some- 
thing the  WCC  and  its  American  friends 
either  overlook  or,  somehow,  welcome. 

The  support  given  by  the  WCC  and  many 
American  religious  denominations  for  radi- 
cal terrorism  in  southern  Africa,  this  study 
states,  "is  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the 
Christian  Just-war  tradlUon.  The  WCC  de- 
clared in  1948  that  war  as  a  method  of  set- 
tling disputes'  is  incompatible  with  the 
Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  now  it  actively 
supports— with  money,  personnel  and  public 
pronouncements— terrorist  groups  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  South  African  government 
through  subversioa,  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
warfare.  .  .  .  The  rejection  of  violence  and 
espousal  of  constructive,  peaceful  change  is 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  statements 
and  activities  of  the  WCC  and  most  U.S.  de- 
nominational statements." 

Another  serious  shortcoming  to  be  found 
In  the  approach  to  South  Airtca  of  many  re- 
ligious bodies  is,  the  study  points  out,  that 
"the  churches  have  failed  to  consider  (per- 
haps even  deliberately  ignored)  alternative 
points  of  view  in  their  pronouncements  .  .  . 
the  WCC  said  flatly  that  those  who  support 
evolutionary  change  are  supporters  of 
apartheid  and  racists. 

"'Most  American  church  doctmients  dte 
only  the  Christian  Institute  and  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  as  South  African  authori- 
ties. The  evidence  shows  that  these  sources 
are  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  South  Afri- 
can religious  opinion.  Furthermore,  no 
American  church  document  made  reference 
to  the  views  of  South  African  trade-union 
leaders,  members  of  the  opposition  parties 
such  as  Helen  Suzman  or  Robert  Conway, 
or  black  leaders  like  Oataha  Buthelesl.  who 
consistently  have  opposed  both  apartheid 
and  disinvestment  and  related  tactics  of  Iso- 
lation." 

It  is  a  strange  morality  Indeed  which  seeks 
to  make  life  in  South  Africa  worse  than  it 
may  become  better  at  a  later  date  when  we 
see  dramatic  change  already  taking  place. 

The  distinguished  South  African  author 
Alan  Paton,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  fighting  the  apartheid  sjrstem.  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  Bishop  Tutu,  one 
of  the  vocal  advocates  of  disinvestment.  He 
wrote  in  the  Johannesbtirg  Sunday  Times 
(Oct.  21.  1984): 

"Bishop  Tltu.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  .  .  . 
question.  I  do  not  understand  how  your 
Christian  conscience  allows  you  to  advocate 
disinvestment.  I  do  not  understand  how  you 
can  put  a  man  out  of  work  for  a  high  moral 
principle. 

"You  and  I  both  know  well  the  parable  of 
the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and  we  know  well 
the  Importantance  that  Jesus  attached  to 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry  and  giving  of 
water  to  the  thirsty.  You  could  put  a  man 
out  of  a  Job  and  make  his  family  go  hungry 
so  that  some  high  moral  principle  could  be 
upheld. 

"It  would  go  against  my  own  deepest  prin- 
ciples to  advocate  anything  that  would  put 
a  man— and  especially  a  black  man — out  of  a 
Job.  Therefore,  I  cannot  understand  your 
position.  I  think  your  morality  is  confused 
Just  as  was  the  morality  of  the  church  in 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  morality  of  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd  in  his  Utopian  dreams.  You  come  near 
to  saying  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
which  is  a  thing  no  Christian  can  do." 

Slnoere  concludes  this  important  study 
with  a  series  of  recommendations  for  those 
churches  and  church  leaders  which  seek  to 
have  a  truly  affirmative  impact  upon  the 
future  of  South  Africa  and  race  relations  in 
that  country. 
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He  declares  that  "Church  leaders  need  to 
be  better  Informed  about  the  political  and 
economic  facts.  Too  often  they  accept  the 
false  notion  that  South  Africa  is  a  repres- 
sive, totalitarian  country  similar  to  Nazi 
Germany.  In  fact  the  coiuitry  is  diverse, 
pluralistic,  dynamic  and  rapidly  changing. 
There  are  many  forces  within  the  govern- 
ment, the  churches,  the  economy  and  South 
African  society  as  a  whole  that  lend  them- 
selves to  further  liberalization." 

In  addition.  Sincere,  with  an  abundance  of 
evidence  amassed  to  support  his  position, 
argues  that  "The  U.S.  corporate  presence  in 
South  Africa,  though  certainly  not  above  re- 
proach, is  a  force  for  good. 

"Most  U.S.  firms  advance  the  cause  of 
human  dignity.  They  Increase  the  material 
well-being  of  workers  and  their  families, 
they  adhere  to  non-segregation  standards 
that  break  down  the  walls  of  apartheid,  and 
they  Invest  in  community  projects  that  pro- 
mote human  development  ....  American 
churches  should  therefore  oppose  actions 
....  to  limit  U.S.  business  in  South  Africa. 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  encourage  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  business  there  because 
American  firms  contribute  to  productivity 
and  prosperity  and  thus  help  create  a  cli- 
mate for  conservative  change. 

•"The  churches  should  also  oppose  terror- 
ist movements  l)ent  on  destroying  South  Af- 
rican government  and  society.  The  country 
has  an  independent  Judiciary,  a  remarkably 
free  press,  active  human-rights  groups,  op- 
position political  parties,  and  an  electoral 
process  that  permits  change.  To  support 
revolution  despite  the  presence  of  effective 
channels  for  peaceful  change  is  not  only 
counterproductive  but  also  immoral." 

In  the  growing  debate  over  the  U.S.  role 
in  South  Africa,  this  study  deserves  to  lie  a 
key  element  and  to  play  an  important  part. 
Those  who  reject  Its  thoughtful  conclusions 
must  be  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
that  their  own  calls  for  disinvestment  would 
not  do  more  harm  than  good,  would  not 
hurt  the  very  people  they  say  they  want  to 
help.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to 
do  so.* 


A  REMINDER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUPOBHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  5,  President  Reae:an 
made  a  striking  departure  from  his 
1984  campaign  promise  never  to  cut 
Social  Security  benefits.  Ever  since  his 
reelection,  his  rhetoric  on  any  reduc- 
tion of  Social  Security  has  substantial- 
ly softened. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  President  of 
the  promise  he  made  during  the  Presi- 
dential debate  in  Louisville  on  October 
7,  1984: 

With  regard  to  Social  Security.  ...  I  will 
say  this:  A  President  should  never  say 
never.  But  I  am  going  to  violate  that  rule 
and  say  "never."  I  will  never  stand  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  Social  Security  benefits  to 
the  people  that  are  now  getting  them. 

Not  only  has  he  violated  that  rule, 
but  he  also  violated  the  trust  of  mil- 
lions of  this  Nation's  elderly  who  be- 
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lleved  him.  For  despite  his  continuous 
promises  during  the  past  year  never  to 
reduce  Social  Security,  he  and  Senate 
Republicans  have  advanced  a  Joint 
proposal  to  do  just  that.  The  compro- 
mise budget  they  proposed  last  week, 
will  reduce  the  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  [COLA]  by  2  per- 
cent in  each  of  the  next  3  years.  In 
effect,  this  will  reduce  Social  Seciuity 
benefit  payments  of  $22.6  bllUon  over 
the  next  3-year  period. 

After  the  election,  when  his  stand  on 
Social  Security  began  to  soften  some- 
what. President  Reagan  said  that  he 
would  only  (K>nsider  a  reduction  In 
Social  Security  benefits  if  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  proposed  it.  But 
the  Impetus  did  not  come  from  a  bi- 
partisan majority.  Instead  it  came 
from  the  President  himself.  President 
Reagan  vehemently  denies  that  con- 
stricting Social  Security  COLA'S  is  a 
reduction  in  Social  Security  benefits, 
so  much  so  that  the  President  charged 
that  anyone  who  said  that  he  was 
breaking  his  promises  Is  "lying  in  their 
teeth."  Well  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President, 
who  is  Ijring  through  whose  teeth? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  con- 
stricting Social  Security  COLA'S  as  the 
President  and  Senate  Republicans  are 
proposing  is  a  true  reduction  in  exist- 
ing Social  Security  benefits.  Congress 
determined  In  1972  that  the  value  of 
Social  Security  benefits  should  be  held 
constant  in  the  future,  and  wrote  into 
law  a  guarantee  that  benefits  would  be 
increased  to  offset  inflation.  Any  re- 
striction on  this  periodic  adjustment 
constitutes  a  reduction  in  currently 
guaranteed  benefits  to  current  Social 
Security  recipients. 

Perhaps  the  President  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  purpose  of  the  Social 
Security  program.  Upon  signing  Into 
law  the  landmark  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt explained  that  the  Social  Security 
Program  was  intended  to  "give  some 
measure  of  protection  .  .  .  against  pov- 
erty-ridden old  age."  This  year  marks 
Social  Security's  50th  anniversary,  and 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  this  pro- 
gram has  achieved  Its  stated  goal.  It 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  ability  of  older  persons  to  sur- 
vive with  dignity  and  a  measure  of 
hope  by  providing  some  e<x>nomlc  se- 
curity, access  to  basic  health  care,  and 
access  to  needed  social  services. 

Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  millions 
of  older  citizens  continue  to  suffer  be- 
cause their  Incomes  are  Inadequate, 
their  health  needs  are  unmet,  and 
they  are  isolated  and  imable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's 
daUy  life. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  analyzed  the  projected  financial 
impact  on  beneficiaries  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  new  proposal,  con- 
cluded that,  using  the  administration's 
inflation  assumption,  the  ];Ht>po8ed  3- 
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year  reduction  in  COLAs  would  in- 
crease the  "poverty  gap"  by  an  esti- 
mated $430  million  and  would  increase 
the  number  of  poor  people  by  about 
530,000—370,000  of  them  elderly. 

The  new  Reagan/Republican  pro- 
posal would  reduce  S(x:ial  Security 
benefits  by  1.9  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  5.7  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  compared  to  the  benefits  that 
would  be  received  under  the  current 
law.  This  reduction  would  cost  the  av- 
erage recipient  $81  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$198  In  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $314  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  according  to  an  analy- 
sis by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities. 

By  the  time  the  3-year  COLA  reduc- 
tion specified  by  the  new  budget  com- 
promise Is  fully  phased  in,  it  would 
cost  beneficiaries  almost  50  percent 
more  than  the  1-year  COLA  freeze 
originally  approved  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  By  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  1-year  COLA  freeze  would 
reduce  benefits  3.9  percent  below  the 
levels  mandated  by  current  law,  com- 
pared to  5.7  percent  benefit  cut  under 
the  new  Republican  plan.  I  ask  you. 
Mr.  President,  is  It  fair  to  ask  our  Na- 
tion's poor  and  elderly  to  once  again 
become  the  sacrificial  lamb,  while  we 
continue  to  Increase  the  military 
spending  to  astronomical  proportions? 

Although  Social  Security  taxes  are 
counted  as  Federal  revenues,  and  it« 
benefits  as  spending,  if  Social  Security 
spending  were  reduced,  we  could  not 
take  that  money  saved  and  use  it  to 
fund  some  other  program  In  the  defi- 
cit. Today,  the  Social  Security  fund  is 
strong  and  healthy,  and  acctimulatlng 
surpluses  into  the  next  century.  We 
should  not  tamper  with  the  system 
now  that  we  are  beginning  to  regain 
the  public's  confidence  In  the  Social 
Security  Program. 

Social  Security  is— as  it  always  has 
been  and  as  it  was  intended  to  be— an 
essential  foundation  of  economic  secu- 
rity for  the  elderly.  Without  it,  mil- 
lions more  of  the  Nation's  aged  would 
live  below  the  poverty  line,  and  mil- 
lions more  who  are  poor  would  be 
poorer.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  remember  his  promise  of  Octo- 
ber 7.  1984.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resist  any  further  reductions  in 
those  Federal  programs  which  reflect 
America's  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  elderly .• 


SATELLITE  TELEVISION 
VIEWING  RIGHTS 


HON.  WJ.  (BOIY)  TAUZIN 

OF  UJUIStUIA 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  RQ'RESENTATiVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28.  along  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr. 
McEwER,  I  introduced  H.R.  1840.  the 
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Satellite  Television  Viewing  Rights 
Act  of  1985.  We  introduced  this  legis- 
lation In  light  of  the  tremendous 
growth  in  home  satellite  Earth  sta- 
tions which  give  consumers  the  ability 
to  receive  otherwise  unavailable  televi- 
sion programming.  The  proposal 
would  require  that  these  consumers, 
now  over  1  million  strong,  be  allowed 
access  to  satellite  delivered  television 
signals  at  reasonable  rates,  terms  and 
conditions. 

My  concern  at  the  time  I  introduced 
the  legislation  was  that  the  cable  tele- 
vision and  other  services  transmitted 
over  domestic  communications  satel- 
lites would  be  encripted— scrambled— 
in  such  a  way  as  to  effectively  deny 
their  use  by  home  Earth  station 
owners.  It  is  now  my  understanding 
that  efforts  are  underway  amongst 
cable  television  networks  to  offer  their 
services  to  home  Earth  station  owners. 
That  is  good  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
they  have  apparently  decided  not  to 
disenfranchise  the  backyard  market. 

What  worries  me,  however,  are  the 
reports  that  a  few  of  these  networks 
are  h>nn<ng  together  and  agreeing 
among  themselves  to  license  their 
product  exclusively  to  themselves  and 
not  to  others  who  may  also  wish  to 
market  a  competitive  package  to  con- 
stmiers.  That  Is  not  the  kind  of  free 
and  open  access  to  the  signals  which 
my  cosponsors  and  I  envisioned  when 
we  introduced  HJl.  1840.  In  fact  it  is 
amazingly  similar  to  the  Premiere  case 
which  the  Justice  Department,  cable 
networks,  and  cable  operators  fought 
only  a  few  years  back  and  which  the 
court  found  to  be  In  restraint  of  trade. 

As  I  said  on  March  28.  the  key  "is 
access  to  these  signals  at  reasonable 
prices,  terms  and  conditions."  Where 
there  is  only  one  supplier  to  the 
market  and  he  also  happens  to  own 
the  network  there  is,  by  definition,  no 
such  thing  as  reasonable  prices,  terms, 
and  conditions.  Indeed,  what  exists  in 
its  place  is  what  the  economists  call 
"monopoly  rent." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goal  that  the  spon- 
sors of  H.R.  1840  seek  is  an  open,  com- 
petitive environment  for  backyard 
Earth  station  owners  in  which  no  reg- 
ulation will  be  necessary.  Absent  that 
competition  the  Oovemment  must  in- 
tervene Just  as  it  did  in  the  Premiere 
case.  I'm  convinced  that  the  satellite 
networks,  having  received  the  message 
that  they  caimot  deny  their  product  to 
consumers,  are  now  planning  to  make 
it  avaOable  in  a  very  limited  manner 
which  suits  their  purposes  but  which 
does  not  encourage  a  free  and  open 
marketplace  and  thus  does  not  benefit 
consumers.  If  such  is  the  case  then  the 
kind  of  action  envisioned  in  H.R.  1840 
will  become  even  more  necessary.* 
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WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD 
CANCEL  HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  BIT- 
BURO  CEMETERY 


ApHl  24,  1985 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  cAUToamik 

nf  THK  HODSX  OP  RKPRESERTATIVIS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  HinniM 
the  current  controversy  over  President 
Reagan's  planned  visit  to  the  Oerman 
military  cemetery  of  Bitburg  where 
Nasi  soldiers  including  some  from  the 
SS  unit  are  buried. 

Apparently,  the  original  intent  for 
laying  the  wreath  at  Bitburg  was  to 
symbolize  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
that  President  Reagan  in  his  visit  to 
West  Oermany  wants  to  stress.  But  let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  and  ask:  "What 
are  we  reconciling  ourselves  with?" 
Are  we  making  peace  with  the  legacy 
of  Hllter's  Nazi  forces  and  the  atroc- 
ities that  they  committed? 

When  Hitler  came  to  power  and 
began  his  aggression  against  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  he  had  in  his  mind  su- 
preme victory  and  a  new  order  for  the 
world.  He  envisaged  an  order  in  which 
those  that  he  considered  racially  supe- 
rior would  rule  and  those  that  he  con- 
sidered racially  inferior  would  perish. 
Hitler's  new  order  wiped  out  religion, 
it  wiped  out  free  speech,  free  thought, 
almost  every  lUnd  of  freedom  that  we 
Americans  know  and  enjoy.  If  the 
Allied  forces  had  not  won  the  war, 
Europe  and  many  other  nations  of  this 
world  would  have  been  enveloped  in  a 
nightmare  under  a  racist  militaristic 
political  order  that  they  might  never 
have  escaped.  The  concentration 
camps  in  which  6  million  Jews  and 
millions  others  died  stands  today  as 
testimony  to  this  evil. 

Make  peace  with  that  Idnd  of  legacy, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  think  not. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  know 
that  the  sins  of  the  last  generation  of 
Germans  must  not  be  held  against  the 
new  generation  of  Oermans.  Those  of 
us  that  protest  the  visit  to  Bitburg  are 
not  accusing  the  present  Oermany  of 
atrocities  that  were  committed  by 
Hitler.  A  Presidential  visit  to  a  concen- 
tration camp  will  not  signify  accusa- 
tion, but  simply  acceptance  of  history 
as  it  really  was. 

But  I  am  wary  of  what  a  Presidential 
visit  to  Bitburg  would  achieve  or  what 
it  will  come  to  symbolize.  At  the  very 
least,  it  may  symbolize  making  peace 
with  the  Nazi  legacy,  which  would  be 
unacceptable,  and  at  the  worst.  It 
could  symbolize  some  sort  of  absolu- 
tion for  Nazi  war  criminals,  which 
would  be  unspeakable. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  believe 
we  made  a  promise  not  only  to  those 
who  died  a  brutal  death  in  the  concen- 
tration camps,  but  also  to  posterity. 
Indeed,  to  humanity.  Never  again,  we 
prtHxiised.  never  again  will  we  let  such 


a  Holocaust  take  place.  We  promised 
that  we  would  never  forget  the  atroc- 
ities of  Hitler,  lest  the  world  repeat 
such  horror  again.  If  President 
Reagan  goes  to  Bitburg,  we  will  be  on 
the  road  to  breaking  that  promise.  We 
would  be  signifying  that  we  are  willing 
to  forget  and  forgive  acts  that  cannot 
ever  be  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

I  understand  the  President's  desire 
to  move  forward  and  celebrate  with 
the  democratic  Oovemment  of  West 
Oermany  the  Joint  pursuit  of  peace, 
cooperation.  Justice,  and  freedom.  Let 
us  move  forward,  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  tragedy,  let  us  not  concede  the 
horror  in  our  haste  to  move  on.  Let  us 
not  reject  the  memories  of  those  inno- 
cent millions  who  were  brutally  put  to 
death  in  concentration  camps. 

I  do  not  think  the  Oerman  people 
have  forgotten  this.  I  do  not  think  the 
Jews  have  forgotten.  I  do  not  think 
those  who  fought  in  World  War  II 
have  forgotten.  I  do  not  think  the 
world  has  forgotten.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  the  President  of  our  country 
should  act  as  if  he  has  forgotten.  I  ask 
the  President  to  cancel  his  visit  to  Bit- 
burg and  find  a  more  suitable  way  to 
commemorate  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  friendship  between  West 
Oermany  and  our  country.* 


WORLD  WAR  1  SERVICE 
PENSIONS  LONO  OVERDUE 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

oppLoaraA 

Ur  THI  HOUSK  OP  RZPRXSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Is  my  eighth  term  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  this  is  the  eighth  time  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  a  long 
overdue  service  pension  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

When  I  first  Introduced  this  legisla- 
tion in  1971,  there  were  more  than  1.4 
million  World  War  I  veterans  living  in 
the  United  States.  Today  there  are 
fewer  than  225,000.  On  the  average, 
these  surviving  veterans  are  over  80 
years  of  age. 

As  the  oldest  American  veterans, 
these  brave  men,  and  women,  and 
their  spouses  have  special  needs  that  a 
$150  per  month  service  pension  will 
Just  begin  to  offset.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  hardships  they  have  incurred  over 
the  years  because  more  than  21,000 
live  in  Florida  and  3,650  in  Pinellas 
County,  which  I  represent. 

Our  Nation  has  established  a  proud 
tradition  of  caring  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  placed  their  lives  on  the  line 
and  endured  great  risks  to  preserve 
our  sacred  liberty  and  freedom.  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  to  provide  a 
service  pension  for  every  veteran  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  through  the 
Spanish-American  War.  For  all  those 
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who  have  served  since  World  War  II, 
Congress  established  programs  provid- 
ing comprehensive  medical  and  educa- 
tional benefits  that  are  a  model  for 
other  nations.  The  veterans  of  World 
War  I  unfortunately,  were  lost  in  the 
transition  and  have  never  been  ade- 
quately rewarded  for  their  service. 
Now,  almost  70  years  later,  they  are 
looking  to  us  in  their  time  of  need. 

H.R.  1918,  the  World  War  I  Service 
Pension  Act  of  1985,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  would  provide  a  $150  per 
month  pension  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  a  $100  pension  for  their  sur- 
viving spouses.  These  benefits  are  of 
the  same  level  of  those  accorded  the 
veterans  of  every  other  major  war. 

Time  is  quickly  running  out  if  we  are 
to  reward  those  Americans  who  brave- 
ly served  our  Nation  many  years  ago. 
I'm  hopeful  that  we  can  finally  enact 
legislation  this  year  to  provide  the 
much  deserved  l)enef Its  to  these  veter- 
ans who  we  sadly  have  neglected  over 
the  years. 

Throughout  the  past  15  years,  I 
have  worked  for  and  pledged  my  con- 
tinued support  to  fully  compensate  all 
American  veterans  for  their  service  in 
defense  of  our  great  Nation.  The  time 
is  upon  us  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
the  oldest  of  our  veterans  who  served 
In  Worid  War  I.» 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MAKYLAHS 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  27 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  permanent  legisla- 
tion authorizing  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation programs  in  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  When  the  Con- 
gress passed  this  legislation  in  1935.  a 
commitment  was  made  by  this  Nation 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  country's 
soil  and  water  resources  so  that  we 
would  never  again  witness  a  situation 
as  severe  as  the  Dust  Bowl  that  struck 
our  American  heartland  in  the  early 
1930's. 

Throughout  these  50  years,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  its  dedicated 
employees  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  nation- 
al soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams with  farmers,  environmental- 
ists, land  users,  and  developers.  Their 
programs  are  carried  on  through  tech- 
nical help  to  locally  organized  and  op- 
erated conservation  districts.  About 
3,000  conservation  districts  cover  more 
than  2  bUlion  acres  in  the  50  States 
and  territories. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  USDA's  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  works  through  24 
soil   conservation   districts.   In  Mary- 
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land.  SCS  has  provided  technical  help 
to  7.250  individuals  and  groups  and 
land  users  have  benefited  from  SCS 
conservation  planning  assistance  cov- 
ering 97.100  acres. 

Most  importantly,  the  SCS  program 
in  our  State  has  become  the  keystone 
in  the  expanding  pollution  control  ef- 
forts aimed  at  keeping  soil  erosion  to  a 
minimum  flow  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Our  efforts  to 
curb  runoff  requires  expert  technical 
staff,  which  we  in  the  State  of  Bfary- 
land  are  fortunate  to  have  working  for 
us  through  SCS. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
request  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  cut  SCS  funding  by  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  by  1987.  This 
funding  level  would  effectively  dis- 
mantle this  organization  which  has 
served  our  Nation  so  ably  over  the 
past  half  century.  In  addition,  the  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  so  diligently 
in  preserving  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resources — soil  and  water— will 
be  forced  into  early  retirement. 

We  all  are  cognizant  of  our  Nation's 
budget  cnmch.  However,  the  attempts 
by  the  administration  to  dismantle  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  should  not 
be  allowed  to  occur.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  scrutinize  carefully  the 
attempts  to  damage  an  agency  that  is 
so  vitally  important  to  our  Nation's  ag- 
ricultural and  environmental  well- 
being. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  out- 
standing Job  of  the  SCS  employees  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  they  Join  In 
the  50th  anniversary  of  their  agency.  I 
hope  we  will  assure  that  the  SCS  will 
enjoy  another  50  years  of  success.* 


PHILADELPHIAN  NAMED 
INVENTOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OP  PKHHSTLVAHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  UPRXSEirrATrVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  award  presented  April  17 
to  a  distinguished  doctor  from  a  distin- 
guished medical  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  award  is  the  Inventor  of  the 
Year,  and  the  recipient  is  Dr.  Jewell  L. 
Osterholm,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  neurosurgery  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Thomas  Jefferson 
University  in  the  heart  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  awEu-d  is  made  by  a  nonprofit 
association  called  Intellectual  Proper- 
ty Owners.  Inc.  tlPO],  which  repre- 
sents people  with  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights.  IPO  makes  such  an 
award  every  year  to  honor  the  spirit  of 
invention  that  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  spirit  of  American  enterprise. 
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This  year's  recipient.  Dr.  Osterholm. 
holds  nine  U.S.  patents  on  a  system 
for  the  treatment  of  stroke,  specifical- 
ly infarction  strokes,  one  of  two  broad 
classes  that  together  rank  as  the  third 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States  and  other  indiistrialized  na- 
tions. 

The  invention  consists  of  circulating 
an  artificial  spinal  fluid  around  the 
cells  of  the  brain,  a  process  that  has 
been  described  as  "a  cerebral  version 
of  Iddney  dialysis." 

Animal  studies  have  shown  that  a 
24-hour  circulation  of  this  fluid 
through  the  natural  pathways  around 
the  brain  cells  has  allowed  fuU  recov- 
ery of  the  animals.  Human  clinical 
trials  are  expected  to  begin  with  a 
year  and  a  half.  Commercial  medical 
use  is  not  expected  before  1990,  at  the 
earliest. 

I  am  delighted  that  such  a  person  as 
Jewell  Osterholm  devotes  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  life  to  seeking  a 
treatment  for  such  a  debilitating  con- 
dition as  stroke.  Further,  I  am  delight- 
ed that  he  is  doing  his  work  at  such  a 
splendid  institution  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son University.  Finally,  I  am  delighted 
that  such  an  organization  as  IPO  is 
willing  to  honor  such  enterprise  and  to 
help  focus  public  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  Inventors  and  the  patent 
system  that  seeks  to  protect  and  en- 
courage them.  Thank  you.* 


JOHN  TEDORSKI.  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  pamraTLTAKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPHZSKirTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  5,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  dty  of  Arnold,  PA,  once 
again  will  single  out  for  community 
recognition  several  citizens  who  have 
l>een  selected  for  public  recognition 
because  of  their  service  to  the  munici- 
pality. 

They  will  be  honored  at  a  testimoni- 
al dinner  in  the  lAES  Hall  and  pre- 
sented meritorious  achievement 
awards  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the 
community  and  its  residents. 

This  year's  principal  honoree  is  Mr. 
John  Tedorskl,  retiring  president  of 
the  chamber.  He  is  to  be  cited  not  only 
for  his  efforts  as  president  of  the  orga- 
nization during  the  past  year  but  also 
for  Ws  work  in  other  community  ac- 
tivities. For  example,  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  Citizens  Volunteer 
Engine  Company  No.  2,  serving  several 
years  as  fire  chief,  and  has  served  in 
various  capacities  on  the  Arnold 
Zoning  Board,  where  he  currently  sits 
as  chairman. 

The  chamber  also  will  present 
awards  to  four  other  citizens  in  recog- 
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nition  of  their  accompUahmento  In 
their  cbo6en  fields.  These  Include: 

Outstanding  Business  Person 
Award— Mrs.  Kathy  E)eSimone  of  the 
Country  Counter. 

Outstanding  Merchant  of  the  Tear- 
Sam  Lomt)ardo.  Sr.,  of  the  City  Bot- 
tling Co.— Sam's  Pop  Shop.  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo  is  carrying  on  a  business  operat- 
ed by  his  father.  Nunzio  Lombardo. 

Outstanding  Professional  Achieve- 
ment Award  in  Journalism— Mr.  Paul 
Hess,  executive  editor  of  the  Valley 
News  Dispatch. 

Outstanding  Professional  Achieve- 
ment Award  in  Music— li£r.  Art  DeSi- 
mone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual  chamber  of 
commerce  awards  dinner  is  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  year  for  the  citizens 
of  Arnold.  They  turn  out  en  masse  to 
acknowledge  those  among  them  who 
give  freely  of  their  time  and  talent  to 
improve  their  community  and  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  this 
annual  affair  Is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Domenlc  A.  Saulle.  secretary  of 
the  chamber  and  clialrman  of  the  tes- 
timonial dinner  committee. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  offer 
our  congratulations  to  this  year's  re- 
cipients of  the  city  of  Arnold  Out- 
standing Citizenship  Award.* 


12STH  ANNIViaiSART  OF 
AUOUSTANA  COLLEGE 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

or  ruufoia 

XM  THX  HOUSa  OP  RKPRKSKHTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  22,  19SS 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1985  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of 
Augustana  College,  a  well  recognized 
liberal  arts  Institution  located  In  Rock 
Island.  IL.  Despite  Its  relatively  small 
enrollment,  Augustana  Is  well  repre- 
sented in  Congress  with  two  alumni: 
Congressman  Doi«  SrmDQtnsT  of  Ten- 
nessee, class  of  1957,  and  myself,  class 
of  1974.  Augustana  is  also  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Quad  City  community 
with  numerous  cIa^c  leaders  claiming 
Augustana  as  their  alma  mater. 

In  the  year  1860,  the  first  campus  of 
Augustana  was  founded  on  the  near 
north  side  of  Chicago  by  Swedish  im- 
migrants who  were  graduates  of  the 
Old  World  universities  of  Uppsala  and 
Lund.  The  graduates  wanted  to  pro- 
vide leaders  for  the  new  churches 
being  organized,  and  to  offer  an  educa- 
tion to  the  youth  of  the  new  Swedish 
communities. 

After  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  drastically  reduced 
the  number  of  enrolled  students  and 
faculty.  Augustana  College  moved  to 
Paxton,  IL,  in  1883.  By  the  year  1875, 
the  campus  was  located  in  Rock 
Island,  IL,  where  It  has  been  for  more 
than   100  years.  Today,   the  campus 
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consists  of  more  than  100  acres  and  30 
buildings,  located  on  the  rolling  hill- 
sides of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley. 

Augiistana  College  Is  highly  revkrd- 
ed  as  one  of  the  finest  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  located  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  college  has  been  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  <&  Schools  since  the  founding 
of  the  association  in  1913.  Noted  for 
its  high  academic  standing.  80  percent 
of  the  faculty  of  Augustana  hold  doc- 
torates or  terminal  degrees.  Many  pro- 
fessional and  scholarly  societies,  such 
as  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Mortar  Board, 
are  affiliated  with  Augiistana.  Along 
with  the  high  academic  standards  of 
the  college.  Augiistan's  athetic  depart- 
ment has  produced  a  great  football 
team,  which  for  the  last  2  years  has 
been  the  national  champions  of  the 
NCAA  division  3,  and  fielded  compti- 
tive  teams  in  track  and  field,  baseball, 
and  several  other  sports. 

Augiistana  offers  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation, patterned  to  stimulate  creative 
leadership  in  society.  The  ciuriculum 
encourages  the  students  to  make 
sound  judgments  and  personal  convic- 
tions that  are  in  conjunction  with 
moral  integrity  and  rellgioiis  values, 
reflecting  the  college's  continued  asso- 
ciation with  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  alumnus  of  this 
institution  It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
recognize  the  125th  anniversary  of  Au- 
gustana College.  I  congratulate  Augus- 
tana. its  administration,  faculty,  and 
students,  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Quad  City  area,  Illinois,  and  our 
Nation.* 


REACHINO  OUT-INNOVATIVE 

CALIFORNIA  PROGRAM  EN- 
COURAGES t'lh'lH  GRADERS 
TO  ADOPT  GRANDPARENTS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

opcAurouriA 

nt  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPKKSDrrATrVXS 

Monday,  April  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS,  Mr.  Speaker,  adopt- 
ing young  children  Is  a  common  phe- 
nomenon, but  adopting  grandparents 
is  far  less  frequent.  In  some  respects, 
however,  it  may  be  Just  as  important 
and  Just  as  beneficial  to  t>oth  groups.  I 
am  delighted  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  adopting  grandparents 
does  happen  and  it  is  an  overwhelming 
success. 

Every  week,  the  31  fifth  graders  in 
Jon  Gell's  class  at  the  Mary  A.  Deterd- 
ing  School  in  Carmichael,  CA.  invade 
the  hearts  of  the  residents  of  El 
Camino  Convalescent  Hospital.  Every 
week  the  lives  of  62  seniors  are  en- 
riched. 

With  the  help  and  support  of  the 
children's  parents  and  the  hospital  ad- 
ministration, children  are  matched  by 
personxdity  and  Interests  with  an  older 
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individual  at  the  hospital.  The  chil- 
dren carefully  prepare  for  their  hospi- 
tal experience  and  visit,  once  a  week, 
their  special  friends.  Each  child  and 
older  person  have  some  time  together 
alone. 

Back  in  their  school  environment, 
the  children  talk,  write,  or  draw  to  ex- 
press their  feelings — sometimes  very 
strong  ones— about  the  experiences 
they  share  with  their  older  friends. 
They  then  leam  the  Immediacy  and 
power  of  the  written  word,  art,  and 
verbal  expression  to  represent  human 
experience. 

Jim  Cook,  the  administrator  of  the 
El  Camino  Convalescent  Hospital,  ex- 
pressed the  impact  of  this  program  on 
the  elderly  patients:  "Our  lives  have 
been  enriched  immeasurably.  Indiffer- 
ence has  become  involvement;  wlth- 
drawELl  has  become  alertness:  anxiety 
has  become  anticipation:  isolation  has 
become  friendship;  and  friendship  has 
become  love."  Jon  Glel's  fifth  grade, 
according  to  the  residents  of  the  Hos- 
pital, "is  our  unanimous  choice  for  the 
Best  Thing  That  Ever  Happened  To 
Us." 

School  officials  were  equally  enthu- 
siastic. Fred  Stewart,  superintendent 
of  the  San  Juan  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, called  the  program  "a  truly  in- 
spirational intergeneratlonal  experi- 
ence" which  exemplifies  and  commu- 
nicates "the  value  and  benefit  of  the 
young  and  old  being  together  in  our 
society. "  Children  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  view  aging  from  a 
broader  perspective.  Interact  with 
other  age  groups,  improve  their  com- 
munication skills,  and  acquire  leader- 
ship abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Innovative  pro- 
gram should  not  be  unique.  There  are 
important  educational  and  social  t>ene- 
flts  for  young  and  old.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  The  more  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  links  between  generations, 
the  stronger  our  American  families 
will  be. 

There  is  a  bond  between  old  and 
young  people — even  old  and  young 
people  who  are  not  part  of  the  same 
family— and  these  Carmichael  fifth 
graders  are  experiencing  that  special 
relationship.  Together,  across  the  gen- 
erations, thay  can  share  profound  and 
meaningful  experiences.* 


COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  irrw  JKRSXT 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEirrATIVZS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  measure  dealing 
with  the  Court  of  International  Trade 
that  makes  certain  minor  changes  to 
the  law  to  be  consistent  with  the  arti- 
cle III  status  of  the  Court  of  Intema- 
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tional  Trade.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  Customs  Courts 
Act  of  1980,  the  Court  of  International 
Trade  was  called  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court.  The  Customs  Courts  Act  of 
1980  expanded  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  provided  It  with  all  the  nec- 
essary remedial  powers  in  law  and 
equity  possessed  by  other  Federal 
courts  established  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution.  The  name  of  the 
court  was  changed  to  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  to  reflect  its  clari- 
fied and  expanded  Jurisdiction  and  its 
new  judicial  functions  related  to  inter- 
national trade. 

The  Ciistoms  Courts  Act  of  1980 
meant  to  make  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  similar  to  the  other  arti- 
cle III  courts.  However,  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  does  not  currently 
have  statutory  authorization  to  hold 
its  own  judicial  conference,  despite  the 
fact  that  other  article  III  courts  do 
have  this  authorization.  An  annual  ju- 
dicial conference  is  of  great  value  as  it 
provides  a  fonmi  for  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  to  consider,  with 
the  assistance  of  practitioners  before 
it.  Improvements  in  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  court. 

The  Court  of  International  Trade  is 
also  the  only  article  III  court  that  Is 
not  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes,  the  adminis- 
trative governing  body  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Despite  not  being  a  member 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  however,  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  is  still  subject  to 
the  policies  of  this  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  cor- 
rect the  discrepancies  described  above. 
It  gives  the  Court  of  International 
Trade  the  authority  to  hold  an  annual 
Judicial  conference,  and  makes  the 
Court  of  International  Trade  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

One  more  change  to  existing  law  is 
made  by  my  bill.  When  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  holds  court  ses- 
sions across  the  country,  other  than  in 
its  home  areas  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  districts  of  New  York,  the  law 
provides  for  the  U.S.  marshal  of  the 
district  where  the  court  holds  session 
to  act  as  the  marshal  of  the  court. 
When  the  court  sits  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York, 
however,  paradoxically  it  does  not 
have  statutory  authority  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  U.S.  marshal  when  neces- 
sary. My  bill  corrects  this  to  permit 
the  U.S.  marshals  for  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  of  New  York  to 
act  as  marshals  of  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  when  the  court  sits  in 
these  districts.* 
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REMEMBERING  KATE  SBOTH 
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CLINTONVILLE  WOMAN'S  CLUB- 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  irrw  YORK 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1985 

m  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  great  American,  a 
woman  who  has  personified  patriotism 
for  millions  of  Americans.  May  1,  1985 
will  be  Kate  Smith's  77th  birthday. 
The  town  of  Bath,  NY,  in  my  district 
will  be  honoring  Miss  Smith  on  that 
day,  and  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  in  Congress  take  a  moment  to 
wish  this  wonderful  lady  a  happy 
birthday. 

As  you  know.  Mi.  Speaker,  Kate 
Smith  is  most  famous  for  singing 
"God  Bless  America."  which  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  American  troops  during 
World  War  n.  Miss  Smith  first  sang 
this  song  on  Armistice  Day,  1938.  It 
became  an  immediate  success,  earning 
her  $800,000  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Kate  Smith  donated  aU  of 
this  money  to  charity.  Miss  Smith's 
rendition  of  this  song  became  so  popu- 
lar that  she  became  identified  with 
the  song  and  the  patriotism  it  repre- 
sents. When  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt Introduced  Kate  Smith  to  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1939  he  said.  "Your 
majesties,  this  is  Kate  Smith.  This  is 
America." 

During  World  War  II,  Kate  Smith 
was  tireless  in  her  work  for  the  war 
effort.  She  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  entertain  troops.  She  singlehanded- 
ly  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  war 
bonds. 

Through  the  years.  Kate  Smith  has 
entertained  and  Inspired  millions 
throughout  the  world.  Although  she  is 
now  living  in  retirement  in  Virginia, 
she  has  not  been  forgotten  by  her 
many,  many  fans.  The  people  of  Bath, 
NY.  remember  Kate  Smith,  and  are 
planning  a  gala  salute  to  her  on  her 
birthday.  Mayor  Warren  Hopkins  and 
Mr.  William  Kastner,  director  of  Steu- 
ben County  Veterans'  Service  Agency, 
have  planned  a  wonderful  celebration. 
Kate  Smith's  music  will  be  piped  into 
residents'  rooms  at  the  Bath  VA  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  the  village  of  Bath  has 
issued  a  proclamation  in  Miss  Smith's 
honor.  I  am  pleased  that  Bath  has 
chosen  to  remember  Kate  Smith  on 
her  77th  birthday.  She  truly  is  an 
American  institution, 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  village  of  Bath  for  honoring 
Kate  Smith,  and  to  add  the  best 
wishes  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  a 
happy  77th  birthday.* 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP  OHIO 
n  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPSXSKIfTATITKS 

Monday.  Aprti  22.  198S 

*  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
extend  congratulations  to  the  Clinton- 
ville  Woman's  Club  on  the  occasion  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  comple- 
tion of  its  clubhouse  buUding.  A 
dinner  is  being  planned  this  evening 
for  members  of  the  Clintonville 
Woman's  Club  and  civic  leaders  to  cel- 
ebrate the  opening  of  this  magnificent 
structure  which  has  served  as  a  meet- 
ing place  for  so  many  people  interest- 
ed in  service  to  our  community. 

The  objectives  of  this  club  shall  be 
to  encourage  wholesome  community 
life,  to  promote  acquaintance  among 
women  of  varied  interests  and  to 
secure  cooperation  in  social,  educa- 
tional, civic  and  welfare  work  in  Clin- 
tonville. Mrs.  Avanelle  Hollingsworth. 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Carlisle,  president  of  the  Clin- 
tonvlUe  Woman's  Club,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  carrying  on  the  wonderful 
work  and  proud  reputation  of  this  club 
which  was  organized  46  years  ago  this 
year.* 


BOMBING  OP  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY  HEADQUAR- 
TERS BUILDING 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLORIDA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBXSKMTATTVXS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  20,  just  prior  to  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  bomb  was  detonated 
at  the  rear  of  the  headquarters  build- 
ing at  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
There  were  no  casualties  but  damage 
to  the  building  was  substantial. 

After  the  explosion,  a  group  calling 
itself  the  Proletarian  Revolutionary 
Action  Front  contacted  Belgian  news 
and  television  services  to  claim  respon- 
sibility for  the  bombing.  It  is  the  first 
reix)rted  incident  involving  the  group. 
In  this  connection.  I  want  to  advise 
Members  that,  during  the  Plenary  Ses- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
Brussels,  there  was  a  threat  to  bomb 
the  Assembly  building  which  was  not 
carried  out. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall,  the  president  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  is  in 
Brussels,  and  has  been  meeting  with 
Belgian  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Interior  in  connection  with 
the  incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  condemn  in 
the  strongest  terms  this  attack.  The 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  is  the  princi- 
pal   parliamentary    body    in    which 
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North  American  &nd  European  Parlia- 
mentarians meet  to  try  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful,  stable,  and  prosperous 
world.  The  Assembly  has  been  a  pow- 
erful voice  for  peaceful  dialog  and  co- 
operation for  almost  30  years.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  an  organization  devoted 
to  human  rights  and  the  protection  of 
our  free  institutions  should  be  subject 
to  such  mindless  violence.* 


RECOGNITION  OP  LOUIS  P. 
BANTLE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  COHlfXCTlCDT 
HI  THZ  HOUSE  or  RXPRESKHTATIVZS 

Monday,  April  22.  19SS 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  want  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  the  praiseworthy  activities  of 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  has  worked 
tirelessly,  over  many  years,  in  the  area 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 

Louis  P.  Bantle.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Tobacco  Co..  has  been 
closely  engaged  in  the  fight  against 
chemical  dependence.  He  has  not 
simply  lent  his  name,  but  rather  made 
a  personal  commitment  to  help  win 
this  battle. 

Lou's  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
charitable  and  humanitarian  causes  is 
well  known.  Yet  he  has  made  a  special 
contribution  in  the  area  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  As  we  in  Congress  know 
all  too  well,  governmental  efforts  to 
combat  this  problem  has  met  with 
only  partial  success.  While  we  contin- 
ue to  look  for  new  policy  initiatives,  in- 
dividual citizens  like  Lou  Bantle  are 
fighting  on  the  front  lines:  helping  in 
an  immediate,  palpable  way.  the 
people  who  are  hardest  hit  by  this  na- 
tional epidemic. 

Lou  recognized  the  need  in  this  area 
long  before  It  began  to  gamer  the  at- 
tention it  demands  today.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  and  on 
the  Governor's  task  force  on  drunk 
driving,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Alco- 
holism Council  of  Southwestern  Con- 
necticut. He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  Ashley,  an  alco- 
hol rehabilitation  center  in  Maryland. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  participa- 
tion, Lou  has  generously  assisted  the 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  alcoholism 
rehabilitation  programs  of  a  long  list 
of  prestigious  and  effective  organiza- 
tions, including:  the  Alcoholism  Coun- 
cil, American  Cancer  Society,  Cancer 
Research  Institute,  Family  Drug  Pre- 
vention Programs,  Inc.,  Sloan  Ketter- 
ing Cancer  Center,  Meridian  House 
Foundation,  National  Cancer  Foiuida- 
tion.  Pharmacists  Against  Drug  Addic- 
tion, Remove  Intoxicated  Drivers.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Parents  for  a 
Drug-Free  Youth.  Ashley,  Inc.,  Green- 
wich Advisory  Council  on  Youth  & 
Drugs,      Greenwich      Hotline,      Inc., 
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Greenwich  Safe  Rides  and  the  Panel 
on  Drug  Abuse. 

As  government  funding  has  become 
more  and  more  scarce,  Lou  Bantle  has 
used  his  position  and  his  personal  re- 
sources to  help  these  organizations  to 
continue  their  work.  As  government 
calls  for  more  and  more  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  individuals  like  Lou  have 
redoubled  their  personal  efforts. 

In  recognition  of  his  sustained  con- 
tributions. Lou  has  received  the  Na- 
tional Hiunan  Relations  Award  from 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  and  the  Harden  Goldstein 
Memorial  Award  for  Commimity  Serv- 
ice from  the  National  Associatlion  of 
Tobacco  Distributors.  In  1980  he  was 
honored  with  the  Governor's  Award 
from  the  Connecticut  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Commission. 

I  want  to  thank  Lou  for  all  of  his 
good  work  and  ask  that  he  keep  it  up. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  be  made  aware  of  the  level  of 
personal  involvement  and  commitment 
being  demonstrated  by  concerned  and 
responsible  corporate  leaders  like  Lou 
Bantle.* 
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THE  350TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 


HONORING  JOHN  W.  PATTON 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  John  W.  Patton  of  Independ- 
ence, LA.  who  is  observing  his  80th 
birthday  on  AprU  27.  1985. 

Mr.  Patton  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service, 
having  served  in  the  Iowa  State 
Senate  from  1965-69  and  in  the  Iowa 
House  from  1971-73.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Conunisslon  on 
Aging,  as  well  as  being  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  In  addition,  he 
was  for  20  years  a  rural  electrification 
co-operative  director  of  the  Buchanan 
County  Rural  Electric  Co-operative 
and  also  served  as  president  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

A  lifelong  farmer  in  Buchanan 
County,  Mr.  Patton  recently  retired 
with  his  wife.  Alma  Elizabeth,  to  their 
home  in  Independence,  LA.  Mr.  Patton 
is  still  active  in  community  affairs 
serving  on  senior  citizen  boards,  both 
local  and  statewide.  He  also  continues 
his  active  role  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Patton 's  community  and  public 
service  has  been  a  trademark  of  his 
entire  life.* 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHTJSCTTS 
IK  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPSESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  22,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  announce  the  anniversary  of 
a  very  special  institution  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  April  23,  1985  marks  the  350th 
birthday  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
the  oldest  public  school  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Latin  School  was  founded  by 
the  town  of  Boston  and  has  been  in 
continuous  existence  since  1635.  Its 
founders  shared  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  that  the  only  good  things 
in  life  are  good  of  the  soul.  Prom  its 
earliest  origins,  the  Latin  School  has 
taught  its  scholars  dissent  with  re- 
sponsibility and  has  encouraged  that 
climate.  Today,  the  Latin  School  es- 
pouses a  curriculum  that  is  centered  in 
the  humanities  to  over  2.300  full-time 
students.  Without  a  doubt,  this  insti- 
tution stands  for  all  that  is  valued  in 
our  educational  system  as  it  continues 
to  equip  Boston  area  youths  with  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  our  society. 

In  recognition  of  the  350th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  unveiling  a  com- 
memorative stamp  celebrating  the 
public  school  education  this  Friday, 
April  26,  1985,  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Fully  165  million  of  these 
stamps  will  be  issued,  sending  a  re- 
minder of  the  contribution  of  public 
education  into  homes  and  businesses 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
city  of  Boston,  I  am  proud  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Boston  Latin 
School  on  this  happy  anniversary,  and 
to  wish  her  continued  distinction  and 
success  in  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  JEROME  P. 
O'MALLEY 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

or  VTBOIHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  BATEBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Sunday  morning  (April  21)  newspaper 
brought  me  the  shocking  news  of  the 
death  of  an  outstanding  American  and 
his  wife  in  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  plane  at  the  Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton.  PA,  airport.  I  have  reference 
to  Gen.  Jerome  P.  O'Malley  and  his 
wife,  Diane. 

General  O'Malley  was  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, headquartered  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base  in  my  district.  It  was  my 
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pleasure  to  know  General  O'Malley, 
and  like  all  who  knew  him,  I  liked  and 
respected  him.  Jerry  O'MaUey  was  an 
outstanding  leader  and  pooessed  a 
very  keen  and  well-informed  mind.  He 
had  through  the  years  before,  and 
since  becoming  its  commanding  gener- 
al, made  significant  contributions  to 
the  Tactical  Air  Command.  buUding 
on  the  tremendous  record  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Gen.  Wilbur  Creech.  How  sad  it 
is,  the  realization  of  his  full  potential 
of  service  to  our  country  has  been 
denied  us. 

When  I  last  talked  with  General 
O'Malley,  he  spoke  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm at  being  asked  to  serve  as 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  Boy  Scout 
dinner  honoring  our  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Joseph  McDads.  There  was  a 
strong  bond  of  friendship  between 
Congressman  McDaob  and  General 
O'Malley,  and  I  know  how  acutely  our 
colleague  feels  this  tragic  loss. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  constituents  and 
in  keeping  with  the  sense  of  loss  felt 
by  the  Tactical  Air  Command  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  men  and  women  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  I  express  profoimd 
sorrow  and  sincere  condolences  to  the 
children  and  all  the  family  of  Jerry 
and  Diane  O'Malley.* 
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hunts,  crippled  children's  parties.  Boy 
Scout  jamborees,  as  well  as  numerous 
church,  civic  and  historical  functions. 

Governor  Bill's  life  of  service  is  also 
reflected  in  his  long  commitment  and 
labors  In  behalf  of  his  beloved  Baylor 
University.  His  affection  for  Baylor 
has  been  continual  and  concrete.  He 
has  given  45  years  of  his  life  enhanc- 
ing a  scholarship  trust  left  to  the  imi- 
versity  by  his  father,  greatly  increas- 
ing its  value  and  importance.  In  addi- 
tion he  has  provided  numerous  schol- 
arships and  gifts  to  Baylor  on  his  own. 
However,  it  is  his  heart  that  has  so  en- 
deared him  to  the  university;  he  has 
served  selflessly  since  his  early  days  as 
a  student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  could  go  on  for 
hours  about  the  life  and  service  of  Bill 
Daniel:  both  private  and  public  service 
are  his  hallmarks.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  also  raise  my  voice  in  the  loud 
chorus  of  those  celebrating  the  past, 
present  and  future  life  of  a  man  who 
successfully  dared  to  be  as  big  as 
Texas  itself.* 
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beneficiary  of  their  woiiL.  but  we,  as  a 
nation,  prosper  Immeasurably  from 
their  charitable  spirit.* 


GOV.  BILL  DANIEL:  1985  LAWYER 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHSSDTTATrVXS 

Monday,  AprU  22, 1985 

*  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Bill 
E>anlel  has  recently  been  named  "1985 
Lawyer  of  the  Year"  by  Baylor  Univer- 
sity. This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  rare 
and  beloved  man  who  has  become  a 
living  Texas  legend. 

Governor  Bill's  ancestors  helped 
fight  for  Texas'  independence.  Indeed, 
his  Plantation  Ranch  is  the  oldest  per- 
manent Anglo  settlement  in  Texas, 
founded  in  1818  when  Spain  still  ruled 
the  territory.  The  ranges  of  this  ex- 
pansive ranch  have  been  visited  by 
Texas  heros  such  as  Sam  Houston, 
William  Travis,  Jim  Bowie,  David 
Crockett,  and  Jean  LaFltte. 

It  has  been  accurately  written  that 
Bill  Daniel  is  a  man  who  has  crowded 
three  or  four  lifetimes  Into  Just  67 
years.  Perhaps  the  same  can  be  said 
for  other  men  and  women,  but  what 
sets  Bill  Daniel  apart  from  others  is 
that  his  crowded  life  has  been  filled 
with  extraordinary  service  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  compassionate 
character  of  BUI  Daniel  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  for  almost  four  decades 
Plantation  Ranch  has  been  the  hub  of 
himdreds  of  philanthropic,  education- 
al, agricultural,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams for  groups  and  Individuals  from 
around  the  globe.  Such  activities  in- 
clude the  world's  largest  Easter  egg 


ELEANOR  R.  LANTRY  AND  ANNE 
WHITMAN:  TWO  VERY  SPECIAL 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  BOX  LOWERY 

OPCALirORinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  is  National  Hospi- 
tal Volunteer  Week  and  we  are  com- 
mending the  thousands  of  people  who 
have  given  their  time  to  benefit  those 
in  need. 

As  with  all  human  endeavors,  there 
are  those  who  rise  above  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  others  to  follow.  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  Congress  to 
two  such  individuals  in  San  Diego  who 
have  performed,  year  in  and  year  out, 
an  exemplary  service. 

Eleanor  R.  Lantry  and  Anne  Whit- 
man are  volunteers  at  Mercy  Hospital. 
Both  have  contributed  more  than 
20,000  hours  each  to  the  patients  and 
families  who  found  themselves  at  the 
hospital. 

Mrs.  Lantry  began  her  service  In 
1962  after  retiring  as  executive  secre- 
tary to  the  president  of  Convalr.  She 
and  Anne  Whitman  have  worked  in 
the  gift  shop  and  refused  to  be  paid 
for  what  is  to  them  a  labor  of  love. 

These  two  women  symbolize  the  best 
of  the  volunteer  spirit.  They  also  sym- 
bolize what  makes  our  Nation  great: 
Those  who  give,  without  expectations 
for  payment,  because  helping  the  less 
fortunate  or  the  infirm  is  payment 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  my  colleagues  in  commending  Elea- 
nor R.  Lantry  and  Anne  Whitman  for 
their  tireless  efforts  and  imdying  devo- 
tion. Mercy  Hospital  is  the  Immediate 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  LEO  J. 
KINSELLA 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxnou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPKXSZNTATTVSS 

Monday,  AprU  22,  1985 

*  Mi.  LIPINSKI.  Ur.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  Father  Leo  J.  Kin- 
sella  who  will  be  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  into  the 
priesthood  on  April  28,  1985. 

Father  Kinsella  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  priesthood. 
He  was  ordained  on  AprU  28,  1935,  at 
St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary  in 
Mundelin.  IL.  During  his  first  assign- 
ment to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Parish  in  Elmhurst,  IL,  Father  Kin- 
sella was  instrumental  in  buUding  a 
new  high  school  and,  in  addition, 
served  there  as  a  teacher  and  athletic 
coach.  Father  Kinsella  enlisted  as  an 
Air  Force  Chaplain  during  World  War 
II  and  rendered  spiritual  service, 
solace,  encouragement  and  advice  to 
Innumerable  Air  Force  personnel 
under  wartime  conditions  in  France 
and  Germany.  In  July  1959,  the 
Father  was  appointed  Pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows  Parish  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Chicago.  He  served 
there  for  the  next  20  years,  earning 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
mimity for  his  faithful  work. 

I  Join  with  the  residents  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Father  Kinsella  on  the  occasion 
of  his  50th  anniversary  and  thank  him 
for  his  outstanding  community  work 
in  our  behalf.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  liiARK  LEVINE. 
FORhSER  STAFF  DIRECTOR 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE       ON GENERAL 

OVERSIGHT   AND   THE   ECONO- 
MY 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  AprU  22,  1985 

*  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privUeged  in  the  past  5V^  years  to  work 
with  a  very  capable  and  dedicated 
staff  member,  Mark  Levine. 

Mark  worked  with  me  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  SmaU  Business  Sub- 
committee on  General  Oversight  and 
the  Economy.  He  was  instnunental  in 
many  of  the  accomplishments  of  that 
subcommittee,  most  recently,  the  leg- 
islation Congress  passed  last  year  to 
reform  the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
curement system. 
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Mark  has  ended  his  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  Oeo- 
Centers.  Inc.,  as  assistant  to  company 
President  Edward  Marram.  Geo-Cen- 
ters  is  a  small,  but  growlns,  profession- 
al services  firm  specializinc  in  high- 
tech  research  and  development.  The 
company  has  offices  in  Boston.  Albu- 
querque, and  Washington.  DC.  Mark 
will  be  in  the  Washington.  DC,  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  staff  is  a  valuable 
asset.  In  Mark's  departure,  the  House 
has  lost  such  an  asset.  I  have  deeply 
appreciated  his  work  for  me,  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  for  the 
House,  and  for  the  United  States.  I 
wish  him  the  best  in  his  new  pur- 
suits.* 
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support  to  humanitarian  efforts  and 
private  sector  solutions,  and  make  this 
dream  a  reality.* 


BRIGHTON  SALUTES  SIDNEY 
JONAS:  80  YEARS  YOUNG 


SURPLUS  VESSELS  FOR 
HUMANITARIAN  SERVICES 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MTTCHEU 

or  MABTLAJfD 
IH  THX  HOU8I  OP  RKPRXSCrrATTVES 

Monday,  ApHl  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  which 
seeks  to  set  aside  certain  surplus  Gov- 
ernment-owned vessels  for  the  use  of 
Life  International  in  providing  health 
and  other  humanitarian  services  to  de- 
veloping countries. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been 
associated  with  Life  International,  a 
private  nonprofit  humanitarian  orga- 
nization devoted  to  developing  a  mercy 
fleet  which  would  take  aid,  technical 
assistance,  training  and  education  to 
the  people  of  the  Third  World.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  areas  in  which 
the  greatest  immediate  good  can  be  ac- 
complished are  in  those  simple  essen- 
tials of  life  that  most  of  us  take  for 
granted:  safe  water  to  drink;  clean 
places  in  which  to  live,  heal,  and 
bathe:  food  to  eat;  and  basic  health 
education.  The  need  for  professionals 
and  technicians  trained  in  health  care 
far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  existing  in- 
stitutions and  programs.  Life  Interna- 
tional has  the  people,  energy  and  com- 
mitment to  provide  these  essentials  to 
those  in  Third  World  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  this  hu- 
manitarian organization  to  carry  out 
its  unique  and  Innovative  plan  for  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  Impoverished 
Third  World  countries,  the  Members 
of  this  body  must  act  responsibly  and 
with  compassion  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation. No  provision  in  this  bill  would 
require  fujiding  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, only  set-aside  authority,  which 
would  be  waived  in  the  event  the  ves- 
sels are  needed  for  national  security 
purposes. 

I  am  confident  in  Life  Internation- 
al's ability  to  provide  medical,  educa- 
tion and  health  care  services  to  less 
developed  nations,  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
to  demonstrate  their  commitment  and 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  mw  Tou 

Of  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKIfTATrVZS 

Monday,  AprU  22.  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Sidney  Jonas 
who  is  celebrating  his  80th  birthday. 
Sidney  is  one  of  those  men  who  prove 
time  and  time  again  that  when  you 
want  to  get  something  done,  give  it  to 
a  busy  man  who  cares. 

Sidney  Jonas  cares  about  people  and 
his  country.  He  has  spent  his  life 
doing  things  on  behalf  of  others,  and 
is  letting  us  celebrate  his  birthday 
publicly,  only  because  it  will  aid  one  of 
his  favorite  organizations,  the  Brook- 
lyn Arts  and  Culture  Association.  Be- 
cause of  his  lifelong  love  of  the  arts. 
Sidney  Jonas  helped  organize  the 
Brooklyn  Arts  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  has  served  as  the  cultural 
chairman  of  Community  Planning 
Board  13.  He  has  worked  to  make  the 
arts  accessible  to  everyone  from  ele- 
mentary students  to  senior  citizens. 

Bom  in  Poland  in  1905,  Sidney  ex- 
emplifies the  immigrant  tradition 
which  has  so  enriched  our  Nation  and 
particularly  our  great  city.  A  pioneer 
in  the  labor  movement  in  New  York, 
Sidney  became  director  of  the  north- 
east region  of  the  UAW  of  the  CIO  in 
1937.  Those  were  hard  times  for  work- 
ers, and  Sidney  was  one  of  those  union 
leaders  trying  to  keep  the  bosses 
honest  while  fighting  for  fair  pay  and 
decent  working  conditions  for  his 
members. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out, 
Sidney  Jonas  answered  the  call  of  his 
adopted  country  and  served  proudly  in 
the  Army.  After  the  service,  he 
became  an  active  member  in  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  His  interests  in 
providing  for  the  health  and  welfare 
needs  of  working  men  and  women  led 
Sidney  to  become  an  active  member  of 
the  Workman's  Circle.  He  still  serves 
that  excellent  organization  as  a 
member  of  its  executive  board. 

I  think  the  poet  Yeats  must  have 
been  thinking  about  someone  like 
Sidney  when  he  said:  "Think  where 
man's  glory  most  begins  and  ends,  and 
say  my  glory  was  I  had  such  friends." 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know 
Sidney  Jonas  since  1966,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I,  too,  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  generosity,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  understanding  of  people  and 
issues.  His  extensive  Involvement  with 
community  organizations  in  the  Brigh- 
ton community  has  not  lessened  In  the 
almost  two  decades  that  I  have  known 
this  remarkable  man.  And  many  of  the 
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good  things  that  have  happened  in  the 
Brighton  community  in  that  length  of 
time  came  into  being  because  of  the 
Involvement  of  spirited,  enthusiastic. 
and  committed  activists  like  Sidney 
Jonas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  re- 
marks here  tonight  wlU  be  echoed  over 
and  over  again  in  Brighton  Beach  as 
the  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  of 
this  good  man  say  "Happy  Birthday 
Sidney.  May  you  have  another  60 
years  of  good  health  and  great  happi- 
ness."* 


April  21  1985 


UNITED  NATIONS  ADOPTS  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  GUIDE- 
LINES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAaTLAIlI) 
IH  THX  HOnSI  or  RKPKXSDrrATTVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that,  after  several  years 
of  negotiations,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion aimed  at  protecting  consumers 
throughout  the  world.  Consumer  lob- 
byist. Esther  Peterson,  has  said.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  there  will  be  an 
international  charter  outlining  con- 
sumer rights,"  and  describes  the  docu- 
ment as  "an  enlargement  of  President 
Kennedy's  consumer  bill  of  rights." 
The  UJi.  docimient  objectives  Include 
a  healthy  marketplace,  physical 
safety,  product  safety  and  quality 
standards,  education  and  Information 
programs,  fairness  in  the  marketplace 
and  avenues  for  resolution  of  con- 
sumer disputes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion foUows: 

RnoLunoif  39/248  ox  CoHsuim 
Paoncnoii 

(Adopted  AprU  9, 198S) 

The  OenenU  Aaiembly, 

RecaUing  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolution  1981/02  of  23  July  1981.  In  which 
the  Council  requested  the  Secretary-Oener- 
al  to  continue  consult«tiona  on  consumer 
protection  with  a  view  to  elatx>ratlng  a  set 
of  general  guidelines  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, taking  particularly  Into  account  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries. 

Recoiling  further  Oeneral  Assembly  reso- 
lution 38/147  of  19  December  1983. 

Noting  Economic  and  Social  Council  reso- 
luUon  1984/83  of  36  July  1984. 

1.  Decide*  to  adopt  the  giUdellnes  for  con- 
sumer protection  annexed  to  the  present 
resolution; 

2.  Reqiietti  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  dis- 
seminate the  guidelines  to  Oovemments 
and  other  Interested  parties; 

3.  Reque*t*  all  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions that  elaborate  guidelines  and  related 
documents  on  specific  areas  relevant  to  con- 
sumer protection  to  distribute  them  to  the 
appropriate  bodies  of  Individual  States. 


Annex 

omsxLiins  por  consctixb  pkotxction 

I.  Objectives 

1.  Taking  Into  account  the  interests  and 
needs  of  consumers  In  all  countries,  particu- 
larly those  In  developing  countries:  recog- 
nizing that  consumers  often  face  imbalances 
In  economic  terms,  educational  levels,  and 
bargaining  power;  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
consumers  should  have  the  right  of  access 
to  non-hazardous  products,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
moting Just,  equitable  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  these  guide- 
lines for  consumer  protection  have  the  fol- 
lowing objectives; 

(a)  To  assist  countries  in  achieving  or 
maintaining  adequate  protection  for  their 
population  as  consumers; 

(b)  To  facilitate  production  and  distribu- 
tion patterns  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  consumers; 

<c)  To  encourage  high  levels  of  ethical 
conduct  for  those  engaged  In  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers; 

(d)  To  assist  countries  in  curbing  abusive 
business  practices  by  all  enterprises  at  the 
national  and  international  levels  which  ad- 
versely affect  consimiers; 

(e)  To  facilitate  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent consumer  groups; 

(f)  To  further  international  co-operation 
In  the  field  of  consumer  protection; 

(g)  To  encourage  the  development  of 
market  conditions  which  provide  consumers 
with  greater  choice  at  lower  prices. 

II.  Oeneral  principles 

2.  Oovemments  should  develop,  strength- 
en or  maintain  a  strong  consumer,  protec- 
tion policy,  taking  into  account  the  guide- 
lines set  out  below.  In  so  doing,  each  Oov- 
emment  must  set  Its  own  priorities  for  the 
protection  of  consumers  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  and  social  circimistances  of 
the  country,  and  the  needs  of  its  population, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  proposed  measures. 

3.  The  legitimate  needs  which  the  guide- 
lines are  Intended  to  meet  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  protection  of  consumers  from  haz- 
ards to  their  health  ani  safety; 

(b)  The  promotion  and  protection  of  the 
economic  Interests  of  consumers; 

(c)  Access  of  consumers  to  adequate  Infor- 
mation to  enable  them  to  make  informed 
choices  according  to  individual  wishes  and 
needs; 

(d)  Consumer  education; 

(e)  Availability  of  effective  consumer  re- 
dress; 

(f)  Freedom  to  form  consumer  and  other 
relevant  groups  or  organizations  and  the  op- 
portunity of  such  organizations  to  present 
their  views  in  decision-making  processes  af- 
fecting them. 

4.  Oovemments  should  provide  or  main- 
tain adequate  Infrastructure  to  develop,  im- 
plement and  monitor  consumer  protection 
polices.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  measures  for  consumer  protec- 
tion are  Implemented  for  the  benefit  of  all 
sectors  of  the  population,  particularly  the 
rural  population. 

5.  All  enterprises  should  obey  the  relevant 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  countries  In 
which  they  do  business.  They  should  also 
conform  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
international  standards  for  consumer  pro- 
tection to  which  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  country  In  question  have  agreed. 
(Hereinafter  references  to  International 
standards  in  the  guidelines  should  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  this  paragraph.) 
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6.  The  potential  positive  role  of  universi- 
ties and  public  and  private  enterprises  In  re- 
search should  be  considered  when  develop- 
ing consumer  protection  polices. 

III.  Ouldelines 

7.  The  following  guidelines  should  apply 
'both  to  home-produced  goods  and  services 
and  to  Imports. 

8.  In  applying  any  procedures  or  regula- 
tions for  consumer  protection,  due  regard 
should  be  given  to  ensuring  ttiat  they  do  not 
become  barriers  to  International  trade  and 
that  they  are  consistent  with  international 
trade  obligations. 

A.  Physical  ta/ety 

9.  Oovemments  should  adopt  or  encour- 
age the  adoption  of  appropriate  measures, 
including  legal  systems,  safety  regulations, 
national  or  international  standards,  volun- 
tary standards  and  the  maintenance  of 
safety  records  to  ensure  that  products  are 
safe  for  either  intended  or  normally  foresee- 
able use. 

10.  Appropriate  policies  should  ensure 
that  goods  produced  by  manufacturers  are 
safe  for  either  Intended  or  normally  foresee- 
able use.  Those  responsible  for  bringing 
goods  to  the  market,  in  particular  suppliers, 
exporters,  importers,  retailers  and  the  like 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  distributors), 
should  ensure  that  while  in  their  care  these 
goods  are  not  rendered  unsafe  through  im- 
proper handling  or  storage  and  that  while 
in  their  care  they  do  not  become  hazardous 
through  improper  handling  or  storage.  Con- 
sumers should  be  Instructed  in  the  proper 
use  of  goods  and  should  be  Informed  of  the 
risks  involved  in  intended  or  normally  fore- 
seeable use.  Vital  safety  Information  should 
be  conveyed  to  consumers  by  international- 
ly understandable  symbols  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

11.  Appropriate  policies  should  ensure 
that  If  manufacturers  or  distributors 
become  aware  of  unforeseen  hazards  after 
products  are  placed  on  the  market,  they 
should  notify  the  relevant  authorities  and, 
as  appropriate,  the  public  without  delay. 
Oovemments  should  also  consider  ways  of 
ensuring  that  consumers  are  properly  In- 
formed of  such  hazards. 

12.  Oovemments  should,  where  appropri- 
ate, adopt  policies  under  which,  if  a  product 
Is  found  to  be  seriously  defective  and/or  to 
constitute  a  substantial  and  severe  hazard 
even  when  properly  used,  manufacturers 
and/or  distributors  should  recall  it  and  re- 
place or  modify  it.  or  substitute  another 
product  for  It;  if  It  Is  not  possible  to  do  this 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  con- 
sumer should  be  adequately  compensated. 

B.  Promotion  and  protection  q/contumen' 
economic  interesU 

13.  Oovemment  policies  should  seek  to 
enable  consumers  to  obtain  optimum  bene- 
fit from  their  economic  resources.  They 
should  also  seek  to  achieve  the  goals  of  sat- 
isfactory production  and  performance 
standards,  adequate  distribution  methods, 
fair  business  practices.  Informative  market- 
ing and  effective  protection  against  prac- 
tices which  coiild  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  consumers  and  the  exer- 
cise of  choice  in  the  market-place. 

14.  Oovemments  should  Intensify  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  practices  which  are  damag- 
ing to  the  economic  interests  of  consumers 
through  ensuring  that  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors and  others  Involved  in  the  provi- 
sion of  goods  and  services  adhere  to  estab- 
lished laws  and  mandatory  standards.  Con- 
sumer organizations  should  be  encouraged 
to  monitor  adverse  practices,  such  as  the 
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adulteration  of  foods,  false  or  misleading 
claims  in  marketing  and  service  frauds. 

15.  Oovemments  should  develop, 
strengthen  or  maintain,  as  the  case  may  be, 
measures  relating  to  the  control  of  restric- 
tive and  other  abusive  business  practices 
wiiich  may  be  harmful  to  consumers.  Includ- 
ing means  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
measures.  In  this  connection,  Oovemments 
should  be  guided  by  their  commitment  to 
the  Set  of  MultQateraUy  Agreed  Equitable 
Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Control  of  Re- 
strictive Business  Practices  adopted  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  In  resolution  35/63  of  5 
December  1980. 

16.  Oovemments  should  adopt  or  main- 
tain policies  that  make  clear  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  producer  to  ensure  that  goods 
meet  reasonable  demands  of  durability,  util- 
ity and  reliability,  and  are  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  wtilch  they  are  intended,  and  that 
the  seller  should  see  that  these  require- 
ments are  met.  Similar  policies  should  apply 
to  the  provision  of  services. 

17.  Oovemments  should  encourage  fair 
and  effective  competition  in  order  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  the  greatest  range  of 
choice  among  products  and  services  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

18.  Oovemments  should,  where  appropri- 
ate, see  to  It  that  manufacturers  aiKl/or  re- 
tailers ensure  adequate  availability  of  reli- 
able after-sales  service  and  spare  parts. 

19.  (Consumers  should  be  protected  from 
such  contractual  abuses  as  one-sided  stand- 
ard contracts,  exclusion  of  enenUal  rights 
in  contracts,  and  unconscionable  conditions 
of  credit  by  sellers. 

20.  Promotional  marketing  and  sales  prac- 
tices should  be  guided  by  the  principle  of 
fair  treatment  of  consumers  and  should 
meet  legal  requirements.  This  requires  the 
provision  of  the  Information  neceHary  to 
enable  consumers  to  make  Informed  and  In- 
dependent decisions,  as  well  as  measures  to 
ensure  that  the  Information  provided  la  ac- 
curate. 

21.  Oovemments  should  encourage  all 
concerned  to  participate  in  the  free  flow  of 
accurate  information  on  all  aspects  of  con- 
sumer products. 

22.  Oovemments  should,  within  their  own 
national  context,  encourage  the  formulation 
and  implementation  by  business.  In  co-oper- 
ation with  consumer  organisations,  of  codes 
of  nuulteting  and  other  business  practices  to 
ensure  adequate  consumer  iirotection.  Vol- 
untary agreements  may  also  be  established 
Jointly  by  business,  consumer  organisations 
and  other  Interested  parties.  These  codes 
should  receive  adequate  publicity. 

23.  Oovemments  should  regularly  review 
legislation  pertaining  to  weights  and  meas- 
lues  and  innrnn  the  adequacy  of  the  machin- 
ery for  its  enforcement. 

C.  Standard*  for  the  tajetv  and  qvality  of 
consumer  good*  and  tervice* 

24.  Oovemments  should,  as  appropriate, 
formulate  or  promote  the  elaboration  and 
Implementation  of  standards,  voluntary  and 
other,  at  the  national  and  International 
levels  for  the  safety  and  quality  of  goods 
and  services  and  give  them  appropriate  pub- 
licity. National  standards  and  regulations 
for  product  safety  and  quality  should  be  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time,  In  order  to  ensure 
that  they  conform,  where  possible,  to  gener- 
ally accepted  International  standards. 

25.  Where  a  standard  lower  than  the  gen- 
erally accepted  International  standard  Is 
being  applied  because  of  local  economic  con- 
ditions, every  effort  should  be  made  to  raise 
that  standard  as  soon  as  possible. 
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36.  Oovenunenta  should  encourace  and 
ensure  the  «T«aabUlty  of  facUlUea  to  test 
and  certify  the  s&fety.  qii*Uty  and  perform- 
knce  of  fssentlal  consumer  (oods  and  serv- 

D.  DUtribution  facUitiea  for  euential 
eoiuunuT  goodi  and  tervice* 

37.  Oovemments  should,  where  appropri- 
ate, consider 

(a)  Adopting  or  maintalnlnc  policies  to 
ensure  the  efficient  distribution  of  (oods 
and  services  to  consumers:  where  appropri- 
ate, specific  policies  should  be  considered  to 
ensure  the  distribution  of  essential  goods 
and  services  where  this  distribution  Is  en- 
dangered, as  could  be  the  case  particularly 
In  rural  areas.  Such  policies  could  Include 
assistance  for  the  creation  of  adequate  stor- 
ace  and  retail  facilities  In  rural  centres.  In- 
centives for  consvimer  self-help  and  better 
control  of  the  conditions  under  which  essen- 
tial goods  and  services  are  provided  In  rural 
areas; 

(b)  Encouraglnc  the  establishment  of  con- 
sumer co-operatives  and  related  trading  ac- 
UvitleB,  as  well  as  Information  about  them, 
especially  In  rural  areas. 

E.  Meaturet  enabling  contwnert  to  obtain 
redrtu 

38.  Oovemments  should  establish  or 
maintain  legal  and /or  administrative  meas- 
ures to  enable  consumers  or.  as  appropriate, 
relevant  organizations  to  obtain  redress 
through  formal  or  Informal  procedures  that 
are  expeditious,  fair,  inexpensive  and  acces- 
sible. Such  procedures  should  take  particu- 
lar account  of  the  needs  of  low- Income  con- 
sumers. 

29.  Oovermments  should  encourage  all  en- 
terprises to  resolve  consumer  disputes  In  a 
fair,  expeditious  and  Informal  manner,  and 
to  establlah  voluntary  mechanisms.  Includ- 
ing advisory  senrfoes  and  Informal  com- 
plaints procedures,  which  can  provide  aaslst- 
ance  to  consumer*. 

30.  Information  on  available  redress  and 
other  dispute-resolving  procedures  should 
be  made  available  to  consiuners. 

F.  Education  and  in/ormation  profframma 

31.  Oovemments  should  develop  or  en- 
courage the  development  of  general  con- 
sumer education  and  information  pro- 
grammes, bearing  in  mind  the  cultural  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  concerned.  The  aim  of 
such  programmes  should  be  to  enable 
people  to  act  ss  discriminating  consumers, 
capable  of  soaking  an  informed  choice  of 
goods  and  services,  and  conscious  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities.  In  developing 
such  programmes,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  con- 
sumers. In  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  in- 
cluding low-Income  consumers  and  those 
with  low  or  non-existent  literacy  levels. 

33.  Consumer  education  should,  where  ap- 
propriate, become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
basic  curriculum  of  the  educational  system, 
preferably  as  a  component  of  existing  sub- 
jects. 

33.  Consumer  education  and  information 
progranunes  should  cover  such  Important 
aspects  of  consumer  protection  ss  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a>  Health,  nutrition,  prevention  of  food- 
bome  diseases  and  food  adulteration; 

(b)  Product  hazards: 

(c)  Product  labeUinr. 

<d)  Relevant  legislation,  how  to  obtain  re- 
dress, and  agencies  and  organizations  for 
consumer  protection: 

(e)  Information  on  weights  and  measures. 
prtooi,  quality,  credit  conditions  and  avall- 
atoOity  of  basic  necessities;  and 
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(f)  As  appropriate,  pollution  and  environ- 
ment. 

34.  Oovemments  should  encourage  con- 
sumer organisations  and  other  interested 
groups,  including  the  media,  to  undertake 
education  and  Information  programmes, 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  low-Income 
consumer  groups  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

36.  Buaineas  should,  where  appropriate, 
undertake  or  participate  In  factual  and  rele- 
vant consimier  education  aiul  Information 
programmes. 

30.  Bearing  In  mind  the  need  to  reach 
rural  consumers  and  Illiterate  consumers. 
Oovemments  should,  as  appropriate,  devel- 
op or  encourage  the  development  of  con- 
sumer Information  programmes  In  the  mass 
media. 

37.  Oovemments  should  organize  or  en- 
courage training  programmes  for  educators. 
mass  media  professionals  and  consimier  ad- 
visers, to  enable  them  to  participate  In  car- 
rying out  consimier  information  and  educa- 
tion programmes. 

O.  Mea$ure*  rtlating  to  tp«ciflc  areas 

38.  In  advancing  consumer  Interests,  par- 
ticularly In  developing  countries.  Oovem- 
ments should,  where  appropriate,  give  prior- 
ity to  areas  of  essential  concern  for  the 
health  of  the  conatuner,  such  as  food,  water 
and  pharmaceuticals.  Policies  should  be 
adopted  or  maintained  for  product  quality 
control,  adequate  and  secure  distribution  fa- 
cilities, standardized  international  labelling 
and  Information,  as  well  as  education  and 
research  programmes  In  these  areas.  Oov- 
emment  guidelines  In  regard  to  specific 
areas  should  be  developed  in  the  context  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  doctmient. 

39.  Food  When  formulating  national  poli- 
cies and  plans  with  regard  to  food,  Oovem- 
ments should  take  Into  account  the  need  of 
all  consumers  for  food  security  and  should 
support  and,  as  far  as  possible,  adopt  stand- 
ards from  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  Codex  Alimentarius  or, 
in  their  absence,  other  generally  accepted 
International  food  standards.  Oovemments 
should  maintain,  develop  or  improve  food 
safety  measures.  Including,  inter  alia,  safety 
criteria,  food  standards  and  dietary  require- 
ments and  effective  monitoring.  Inspection 
and  evaluation  mechanisms. 

40.  Water.  Oovemments  should,  within 
the  goals  and  targeu  set  for  the  Interna- 
tional Drinking  Water  Supply  and  Sanita- 
tion Decade,  formulate,  maintain  or 
strengthen  national  policies  to  improve  the 
supply,  distribution  and  quality  of  water  for 
drinking.  Due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
choice  of  appropriate  levels  of  service,  qual- 
ity and  technology,  the  need  for  education 
programmes  and  the  Importance  of  commu- 
nity participation. 

41.  PharmaceuticaU.  Oovemments  should 
develop  or  maintain  adequate  standards, 
provisions  and  appropriate  regulatory  sys- 
tems for  ensuring  the  quality  and  appropri- 
ate use  of  pharmaceuticals  through  Inte- 
grated national  drug  policies  which  could 
address,  inter  alia,  procurement,  distribu- 
tion, production,  licensing  arrangements, 
registration  systems  and  the  availability  of 
reliable  information  on  pharmaceuticals.  In 
so  doing,  Oovemments  should  take  special 
account  of  the  work  and  recommendations 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  on  phar- 
maceuticals. Por  relevant  products  the  use 
of  that  organization's  Certification  Scheme 
on  the  Quality  of  Pharmaceutical  Products 
Moving  In  International  Commerce  and 
other  International  information  systems  on 
pharmaceuticals    should     be     encouraged. 
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Measures  should  also  be  taken,  as  appro- 
priate, to  promote  the  use  of  international 
non- proprietary  names  (INNs)  for  druga. 
drai^ng  on  the  work  done  by  the  World 
Health  Organisation 

43.  In  addition  to  the  priority  areas  indi- 
cated above,  Oovemments  should  adopt  ap- 
propriate measures  in  other  areas,  such  as 
pesticides  and  chemicals  in  regard,  where 
relevant,  to  their  use,  production  and  stor- 
age, taking  Into  account  such  relevant 
health  and  environmental  information  as 
Oovemments  may  require  producers  to  pro- 
vide and  include  In  the  labelling  of  products. 
IV.  International  Co-operation 

43.  Oovemments  should,  especially  in  a 
regional  or  subregional  context: 

(a)  Develop,  review,  maintain  or  strength- 
en, as  appropriate,  mechanlnns  for  the  ex- 
change of  Information  aa  national  policies 
and  measures  In  the  field  of  consiuier  pro- 
tection; 

(b)  Co-operate  or  encourage  co-operation 
In  the  Implementation  of  consumer  protec- 
tion policies  to  achieve  greater  results 
within  existing  resources.  Examples  of  such 
oo-operaUon  could  be  collaboration  in  the 
setting  up  or  Joint  use  of  testing  facilities, 
conunon  testing  procedures,  exchange  of 
consumer  information  and  education  pro- 
grammes. Joint  training  programmes  and 
Joint  elaboration  of  regulations: 

(c)  Co-operate  to  Improve  the  conditions 
under  which  essential  goods  are  offered  to 
consumers,  giving  due  regard  to  both  price 
and  quality.  Such  co-operation  could  Include 
Joint  procurement  of  essential  goods,  ex- 
hange  of  Information  on  different  procure- 
ment possibilities  and  agreements  on  region- 
al product  specifications. 

44.  Oovemments  should  develop  or 
strengthen  information  links  regarding 
products  which  have  been  banned,  with- 
drawn or  severely  restricted  in  order  to 
enable  other  Importing  countries  to  protect 
themselves  adequately  against  the  harmful 
effects  of  such  products. 

46.  Governments  should  work  to  ensure 
that  the  quality  of  products,  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  products,  does  not  vary 
from  country  to  country  in  a  way  that 
would  have  detrimental  effects  on  constmi- 
ers. 

46.  Oovemments  should  work  to  ensure 
that  policies  and  measures  for  consumer 
protection  are  implemented  with  due  regard 
to  their  not  becoming  barriers  to  Interna- 
tional trade,  and  that  they  are  consistent 
with  international  trade  obligations.* 
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WOMEN  ARE  PAYING  MORE  FOR 
INSURANCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  iTKW  jBurr 

Hf  THI  HOUSK  or  RZPKXSOfTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
raises  some  Interesting  points  concern- 
ing sex  discrimination  In  Insurance. 
The  article  points  out  that  women  are 
charged  $16,000  more  than  men  pay 
over  a  lifetime  for  the  typical  forms  of 
insurance  coverage.  Surprisingly  this 
discrimination  continues  even  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  a  recent  State  Su- 
preme Court  case  held  that  gender- 
based  rates  violate  the  Pennsylvania 


equal  rights  amendment  and  consti- 
tute unfair  discrimination. 

The  article  suggests  that  a  better 
distribution  of  risk  could  include  use 
of  an  individual's  accident  record  and 
mileage.  A  driver's  accident  record  is 
usually  available  to  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  mileage,  which  is  highly  cor- 
related with  accident  rate,  could  be 
verified  through  odometer  checks  at 
auto  inspection  or  at  the  time  of 
claims.  Use  of  accident  records  and 
mileage  would  do  away  with  discrimi- 
nation resulting  from  the  use  of 
gender  based  classifications, 

I  recommend  this  thoughtful 
column  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

WoMZN  Aax  PATiiia  Mors  Foa  Insuxakcx 
(By  Rita  L.  Bernstein) 

The  debate  over  sex  discrimination  In  In- 
surance persists.  It  persists  notwitlutanding 
the  persuasive  evidence  that  sex-based  pric- 
ing Is  unfair:  that  It  U  not  required— or  even 
supported— by  relevant  statistics:  and  that, 
for  example.  In  the  case  of  auto  Insurance, 
sex  discrimination  operates  to  subsidize 
unsafe  motorists,  including  drunken  drivers. 

It  persists  notwittistanding  Its  substantial 
price  tag  for  women  who  are  charged 
$16,000  more  than  men  pay  over  a  lifetime 
for  the  tjrpical  forms  of  coverage  (auto, 
medical,  disability,  life  and  pension).  And. 
perhaps  most  frustrating,  sex  discrimination 
in  insurance  persists  notwitlistandlng  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
last  September  that  insurance  rates  based 
on  sex  are  unconstitutional. 

On  Sept.  37,  1984,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Hartford  Accident 
St  Indemnity  Co.  vs.  Insurance  Commission. 
Involving  auto  Insurance  rates.  The  majori- 
ty opinion,  written  by  Chief  Justice  Robert 
N.C.  Nix,  recognized  that  "gender-based 
rates  .  .  .  rely  on  and  perpetuate  stereo- 
tyi>es"  and.  In  light  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  constitute 
"unfair  discrimination"  prohibited  by  the 
state  insurance  law. 

A  concurring  opinion  by  Justice  William 
Hutchinson  emphsslzed  that  "the  ERA  ob- 
jectively demonstrates.  In  the  most  forceful 
possible  way,  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  state  that  sex  discrimination  Is  unfair." 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court's 
words  seem  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Sex 
discrimination  in  insurance  continues  whUe 
the  insurance  Industry  publicly  announces 
Its  plans  to  lobby  for  legislation  designed  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Despite  the  example  set  by  four  other 
states,  which  years  ago  swiftly  and  painless- 
ly eliminated  sex  as  a  permissible  factor  in 
auto  rates,  William  R.  Mulr.  acting  Pennsyl- 
vania insurance  commissioner,  has  thus  far 
declined  to  implement  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  has  chosen  Instead  to  hold 
public  hearings  to  "assist "  him  in  following 
the  law  of  the  Hartford  case. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  "public"  that  has 
dominated  the  hearings  has  been  members 
of  the  insurance  industry.  It  has  turned  out 
in  droves,  forecasting  doom  if  it  can  no 
longer  discriminate  and  perverting  any  pos- 
sible legitimate  basis  for  the  hearings  by 
using  them  as  a  forum  not  to  implement  but 
to  resist  the  Supreme  Court"s  decision. 

Having  lost  In  court,  the  Insurance  indus- 
try now  makes  a  desperate  last  effort  to 
avoid  the  Judicial  decision,  an  effort  that 
was  not  successful  In  North  Carolina.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan  or  Hawaii,  where  the 
same  industry  has  adjusted  to  unisex  auto 
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rates  with  no  disastrous  consequences  for 
consumers  and  no  major  marketplace  dis- 
ruptions. Meanwhile,  women  in  Pennsylva- 
nia are  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  this  delay. 

How  are  women  overciiarged?  Men  above 
age  35  drive  30  percent  more  miles  than  do 
women  above  age  35  (13,000  vs.  9.200  miles 
per  year)  and  men  above  age  35  have  38  per- 
cent more  accidents  than  women  above  age 
35  (4.4  vs.  3.3  accidents  per  100  drivers  per 
year). 

In  spite  of  their  better  driving  records, 
women  above  age  35  are  charged  the  same 
price  as  men  above  age  35  for  auto  insur- 
ance. In  addition,  men  above  age  35  drive  87 
percent  more  miles  than  women  age  16-24 
(12,000  ys.  6,700  per  year)  and  men  above 
age  25  have  10  percent  more  accidents  than 
women  ages  16-24  (4.4  vs.  4.0  accidents  per 
100  drivers  per  year).  Again  without  regard 
to  these  facts,  men  above  age  25  pay  much 
leas  for  Insurance  than  women  ages  16-24.' 

So  much  for  the  myth  perpetuated  by  the 
insurance  Industry  that  sex  discrimination 
in  auto  insurance  Is  good  for  women.  So 
much,  also,  for  the  Insurance  industry's  in- 
sistence that  pricing  must  be,  and  is,  '"cost- 
based." 

The  obvious  solution— the  one  consistent 
with  the  Pennsylvania  ERA.  the  mandate  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  risk— is  to  charge  for  Insurance  based 
on  mileage,  accident  record  and  sobriety, 
factors  that  currently  play  only  a  minor 
role  in  determining  a  driver's  rate. 

Mileage,  which  in  and  of  Itself  Is  highly 
correlated  with  accident  rate  and  therefore 
an  excellent  predictor  of  risk,  can  easily  l>e 
verified  through  such  methods  as  odometer 
readings  at  the  time  of  auto  inspection  or 
spot  checks  at  the  time  of  claims.  A  driver's 
accident  record,  including  whether  alcohol 
was  a  factor  in  each  crash,  is  also  available 
to  Insurance  companies. 

Using  these  causal  criteria  would  advance 
the  very  significant  public  policy  of  discour- 
aging and  punishing  drunken  and  other 
unsafe  drivers.  In  addition,  rates  based  on 
mileage  would  create  incentives  to  drive 
less,  fostering  the  use  of  car  pools  and 
public  transiMrtation.  The  use  of  gender,  an 
immutable  characteristic,  in  place  of  factors 
over  which  individuals  have  control  and 
which  contribute  to  accidents  is  not  only 
unconstitutional  but  also  reduces  the  incen- 
tive for  safe  driving. 

The  investment  by  the  insurance  industry 
In  sex  discrimination  must  not  remain  un- 
checked. Commissioner  Mulr,  a  public  offi- 
cial charged  with  responsibility  of  regulat- 
ing the  insurance  industry,  should  exerdae 
his  authority  In  accordance  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court's  decision  and  the 
sute  ERA  to  prohibit  sex-based  rates  imme- 
diately.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
RAY  RICHETTI 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAIJrOHITIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSI  or  RXPRSSDITATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1985 
•  Mr,  ANDERSON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Raj^mond  J,  Rl- 
chettl  of  Cypress,  CA,  who  Is  retiring 
next  month  from  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Bom  and  raised  in  San  Francisco, 
Ray  Richettl  began  his  civil  service 
career  at  Hunter's  Point  Naval  Shlp- 
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yard  as  an  ^prentice  electrician  in 
1944.  Since  then,  aside  from  a  period 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Ray  has 
worked  at  Himter's  Point  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  and 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

In  1946.  upon  completing  his  World 
War  n  service  in  the  Navy,  Ray  Ri- 
chettl returned  to  the  Hunter's  Point 
Naval  Shipyard.  In  his  28  years  of 
service  at  Hunter's  Point  Naval  Ship- 
yard, he  rose  from  an  apprentice  to  su- 
perintendent of  both  the  electrical 
and  electronics  group  and  the  struc- 
tuiral  and  service  group. 

In  November  of  1973.  after  the  com- 
pletion of  closure  operations  at  Him- 
ter's Point  Naval  Shipyard.  Ray  Rl- 
chetti  transferred  to  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard.  He  started  as  the  pro- 
duction engineering  officer  and  was 
promoted  in  July  1974  to  electrical 
group  superintendent. 

In  September  1974,  Ray  transferred 
to  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  as  the 
group  superintendent  for  electrical, 
electronics  and  weapon  systems  group; 
5  years  later  he  assumed  the  position 
of  mechanical  group  superintendent. 
He  is  currently  the  executive  assistant 
to  the  shipyard  commander  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  shipyard. 

Mr.  Richettl's  efforts  as  a  manager 
and  leader  have  been  acknowledged  by 
numerous  awards  and  letters  of  com- 
mendation. His  leadership  qualities 
and  ability  to  guide  his  peers  have 
caused  him  to  be  elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents' chapters  at  Hunter's  Point, 
Mare  Island,  and  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyards.  He  has  received  both  the 
Federal  Executive  Board  Outstanding 
Supervisor  Award  and  the  coveted 
Navy  Civilian  Meritorious  Achieve- 
ment Award  during  his  service  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  His 
career  has  also  been  marked  by  suc- 
cess with  numerous  special  projects 
and  ship  overhaul  completions.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy,  and  certainly 
the  most  visible,  of  his  success  stories 
is  the  leading  role  he  played  in  the  re- 
activation of  the  battleship  UJ3.S,  New 
Jersey  (BB-62). 

Ray  Rlchetti  has  enriched  the  qual- 
ity of  work  and  the  quality  of  life 
during  his  41  years  of  service  at  three 
naval  shipyards.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  his  colleagues  at 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  and 
all  others  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
worldng  with  him.  My  wife,  Lee,  Joins 
me  In  wishing  Raymond  Richettl  a 
happy  and  fulfilling  retirement,  and 
we  also  wish  Ray  and  his  wife  Avis  and 
their  children  Mike.  Janice,  and 
Nancy,  and  their  seven  grandchildren 
all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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TEIAPPIC  LIGHT  TO  OO  UP 


HON.  WnilAM  LEHMAN 


or  rLOUDA 

III  THE  HOUSE  or 


'ATTVCS 


Wednetdav,  AprU  24.  19SS 

m  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  an  8-year  battle,  a  con- 
stituent and  good  friend  of  mine. 
Irving  Levlne.  has  succeeded  In  having 
a  traffic  light  placed  on  s  busy  comer 
In  Miami  Beach.  The  obvious  danger 
at  the  intersection  prompted  Mr. 
Levlne  to  try  to  persuade  the  county 
about  the  need  for  the  signal.  Its  in- 
stallation after  waiting  8  years  is  a  tri- 
umph for  the  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination of  Mr.  Levlne  and  a  great 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  tliat  area. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  him  and  the  organisations  and  Indl- 
vldiials  who  helped  him  make  our 
communlty  a  safer  place. 

Following    is    the    story    from    the 

North    Miami    Beach    Sun    Reporter 

about  Irv  Levlne's  battle: 

[From  the  Miami  Besch  Sun  Reporter.  Mar. 

37.1986} 

TsAfnc  Light  Will  Oo  XJv 

(By  Beth  J.  Felmteln) 

AprU  33  will  be  »  day.  Irvlxis  Levlne  ha* 
waited  eifht  years  for. 

During  the  early  momlns  hours  the 
Sunny  lales  resident  wUl  be  given  the  honor 
of  sctlvatlng  s  newly  Installed  traffic  light 

Once  sctlTSted  tt  will  mean  the  end  of  sn 
eight-year  battle  Levlne  has  fought  to  have 
s  traffic  light  Installed  at  the  comer  of 
170th  Street  and  Collins  Avenue. 

"I  fell  like  I've  acoompIlBhed  ■ometblng  to 
make  my  nelsbbortaood  nUe."  said  Levlne. 
after  hearing  the  announcement  at  a  Con- 
cerned Cltlsens  of  Northeast  Dade  meeting 
March  35. 

A  Concerned  Cltisens  member  and  resi- 
dent of  Vista  View  Apartments.  Levlne  said 
his  eight- year  struggle  entailed  a  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  and  numerous  appearances 
before  the  Dade  County  Commission. 

Adding  that  this  battle  was  not  fought 
alone.  Levlne  said  be  was  aided  by  the  Con- 
cerned Citizens.  Sunny  Isles  Resort  Associa- 
tion. Owners.  Residents  Aaaodatlon  of 
Sunny  Isles.  Commissioner  Harvey  Ruvln 
and  "so  many  influential  people  I  can't 
name  them  all." 

The  newly-Installed  light.  Levlne  said,  will 
allow  residents  and  tourists  to  safely  cross 
the  comer  which  has  hotels  lining  its  east 
■Ide  and  the  entrances  to  170th  Shopping 
Center  and  Vista  View  Apartments  on  its 
west  side. 

"It's  a  necessity."  Levlne  said  about  the 
traffic  light.  "People  couldn't  cross  the 
street  The  traffic  Is  so  bad."* 


THE  BLACK  FAMILY  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  SSW  YOHK 
in  TBX  BOnSK  or  RZPRXSXIfTATrvSS 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  198S 

•  Idr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  alarming  erosion  of  the 
black  family,  a  disaster  of  special 
significance  to  this  Nation. 
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Poverty  in  America  Is  increaatng,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  this  administration 
has  neglected  its  legislative  and  moral 
obligation  to  help  the  poor.  Policies 
which  were  enacted  to  reduce  welfare 
dependency  have  had  a  negative 
impact;  there  is  a  88-percent  poverty 
rate  for  children  in  female  headed 
households  and  a  79-percent  birth  rate 
among  single  females  under  18.  These 
flg\ires  represent  New  York  City 
alone.  Mothers  receiving  these  bene- 
fits have  little  incentive  to  work. 
These  statistics  Indicate  a  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  basic  foundations  of  the 
black  family  structure. 

Poverty  translates  Into  second-class 
cltlxenshlp  in  housing,  education  and 
most  importantly,  in  employment. 
While  Government  policies  are  clearly 
the  blame,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  orga- 
nizations working  together  to  remedy 
this  compelling  problem.  Organiza- 
tions like  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  the  National  Urban 
League  are.  together,  helping  to  meet 
the  enormous  challenge  of  saving  the 
black  family.  Mr.  Earl  Caldwell,  a  re- 
porter with  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
Is  to  be  commended  for  increasing  our 
awareness  of  this  problem:  we  in  the 
Congress  must  beglii  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  th^  blight  of  pover- 
ty—not just  a  national  priority— a  leg- 
islative priority  as  well.  We  must 
insure  that  the  door  to  opportimlty  is 
open  to  the  poor. 

I  submit  the  following,  as  evidence 

of  this  most  distressing  black  family 

pattern,  for  Inclusion  In  the  Coifcscs- 

SIOHAL  RccoRo: 

[Frtan  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Mar.  15. 

19861 

What  to  Do  Asour  Kids  Havuio  Kms 

The  words  that  stick  in  the  mind  are  the 
ones  that  come  from  Dorothy  Height  She 
hears  the  language  that  says  it's  a  catastro- 
phe, that  the  problem  of  "children  having 
children"  Is  so  great  It  poses  a  threat  with- 
out equal  to  the  future  of  black  people.  She 
does  not  argue  with  that  assessment  but  she 
looks  to  the  other  side.  "This  Is  one  problem 
that  can  be  solved. "  she  says  and  those  are 
the  words  that  stick  In  the  mind. 

Among  black  leaders.  Dorothy  Height  Is 
an  old  hand.  Hers  Is  a  perspective  that 
spans  the  years.  When  the  legendary  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  stepped  down  as  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
Dorothy  Height  took  over  and  she  has  been 
there  since. 

She  points  out  that  teenaged  parenthood 
Itself.  Is  not  new  In  the  black  community. 
"Even  In  the  forties,"  she  says,  "four  out  of 
five  black  women  became  mothers  before 
their  30th  birthdays. "  But  the  difference 
now.  as  she  points  out.  Is  that  the  young 
girls  having  babies  are  not  married.  And  as 
she  also  points  out,  It's  not  just  single,  teen- 
aged black  girls  having  babies.  It's  a  prob- 
lem that  crosses  racial  lines. 

"Most  of  the  girls  are  white,"  Dorothy 
Height  says  but  she  adds  that  for  blacks, 
the  problem  Is  more  profound  because  It  Is 
happening  to  a  disproportionate  number  of 
young  girls.  "When  It's  56%.  It's  too  many." 
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she  says  and  her  figures  show  that  In  1981, 
among  black  girls  under  30.  the  rate  of 
single  mother  births  was  88%. 

But  the  question  that  looms  large  Is.  what 
to  do?  When  Dorothy  Height  looks  back, 
she  can  see  a  long  way.  "So  much  has 
changed. "  she  says.  And  as  for  the  kids,  she 
says  that  "The  moralistic  approach  alone 
won't  get  It"  "A  ooneerted.  multi-dimen- 
sional effort  la  needed."  she  says.  "The 
problem  must  be  faced  by  ail— Individuals, 
famillea,  organlaatloos,  as  well  as  churches 
which  are  the  backbone  of  our  community." 

But  that's  not  all  of  It  She  says  we  have 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  way  sex  Is  peddled 
nowadays.  "The  environment"  she  calls  It 
She  says  a  lot  depends  on  dealing  openly 
with  the  children  who  are  having  children. 
"And  as  we  do  this.  It  will  be  necesMry  to 
oome  to  grips  with  the  confused  messages 
sent  by  adults  to  children.  The  values  of  the 
children  have  to  be  examined  In  tandem 
with  those  of  sdults,"  she  says 

And  that's  not  all.  either.  She  said  women 
Increasingly  hsve  become  committed  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  and  she  points  to  a  niuiber 
of  organisations  and  programs.  The  other 
piece  of  that  has  to  do  with  the  men.  "Black 
men  must  become  equal  partners  In  the 
struggle  to  protect  the  future  of  our  next 
generation."  she  says. 

But  that  still.  Is  not  all  of  the  answer.  "As 
long  sa  black  youths  have  50%.  80%.  70% 
unemployment,  as  long  as  they  have  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to,  as  long  as  they  are 
not  Involved,  you  have  the  problem  of  get- 
ting some  kind  of  values  framework."  She 
said  that  on  one  side  young  girls  have  babies 
and  say,  "At  last  I  have  somebody  to  love 
me"  and  on  the  other,  young  men  proving 
their  manhood  by  fathering  children  they 
do  not  want  And  she  said  studies  suggest 
that  "our  girls  do  not  so  much  decide  to 
have  babies,  as  (they)  fall  to  decide  not  to." 

A  lot  of  It  comes  back  to  education  and 
work.  "The  first  Imperative  for  action  Is 
education  and  that  Includes  enlightened 
school  policies,"  she  says.  "And  we  must 
continue  to  press  for  Job  programs  which  In- 
clude training  In  areas  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  today's  labor  market." 

The  words  that  stick  In  the  mind  say  that 
It's  aU  a  problem  that  can  be  solved.  And 
Dorothy  Height  talks  of  many  programs 
that  already  are  off  the  ground.  But  she 
also  says  something  else:  "It  is  Ister  than  we 
think."  she  says  and  those  too  are  words 
that  will  stick  In  the  mind.* 


LIBERAL  JIBES  ON  THE  RED 
MENACE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TKXAS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRzsEirrATrvxs 

Wednesday,  AprU  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Harms  Kaufmann,  director  of  the  Aus- 
trian Institute  of  European  Studies  in 
Vienna,  has  written:  "Propaganda  falls 
on  us  like  mental  pollution. .  . 

Columnist  Dorothy  Rabinowitz  has 
recently  reminded  us  that  some  un- 
abashed propagandists  thrive  in  the 
pages  of  our  own  liberal-biased  news- 
papers. The  following  appeared  in  the 
April  8  Washington  Times. 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  9,  1985] 

LmSAL  JiBSS  OH  THZ  RKD  BCXMACZ 

(By  Dorothy  Rabinowitz) 

Everyone  knew,  following  the  recent  un- 
friendly remarks  about  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  president  and  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
retribution  that  would  follow.  Such  talk  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  touch  raw  nerves  In 
a  way  that  little  else  does. 

Such  was  the  case  last  week,  when  we 
were  witness  to  the  inevitable  outpouring  of 
response— not  least  In  the  pages  of  The  New 
York  Time*  and  The  WathingUm  Pott 

First,  from  Tom  Wicker.  In  The  Nere  York 
Time*,  came  a  series  of  Jibes  such  as  "The 
Russians  are  coming  again,  folks."  along 
with  explanations  that  warnings  about  the 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  beachhead  in  Nicara- 
gua amounted  to  no  more  than  "ritual  anti- 
Communist  Redspotting." 

Next  came  The  Wathinoton  Poit't  Rich- 
ard Cohen  to  tell  us  that  the  charges 
against  Nicaragua  were  "lies,"  that  Nlcara- 
g\ia  has  "an  admirable  record  on  human 
rights"  compared  with  El  Salvador. 

By  which  he  meant,  needless  to  say.  the 
deeds  of  the  UA-backed  government  of  El 
Salvador,  and  not  the  bloody  history  of  that 
country's  Marxist-Leninist  rebels. 

But  above  all,  the  week  produced  a  re- 
sponse by  Time*  columnist  Russell  Baker  in 
which  he  brought  word  that  the  president 
was  obsessed  by  '"the  Red  menace  In  Nicara- 
gua"' 

Whereas  for  himself.  Itr.  Baker  went  on 
to  tell  In  his  homespun  way.  the  menace 
preying  on  his  mind  was  the  disrepair  in 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  finds 
itseU. 

Now  everyone  knows  that  Jibes  about  the 
IRS  mean  we  are  in  the  presence  of  wit  and 
humor— of  a  certain  order.  It's  even  more 
true,  of  course,  of  talk  about  "pinkos"  and 
"the  Red  menace"  of  the  kind  larding  this 
newest  piece  of  homespun  from  columnist 
Baker. 

So  how  did  it  come  about  that  the  net 
effect  of  this  wit  was  to  set  us  to  thinking, 
not  laughing;  thinking.  In  particular,  what 
It  means  that  we  now  should  be  reading  so 
many  fun  words  about  communism  and  its 
enemies— about  pinkos.  Red  Menaces,  about 
"ritual  anti-Communist  Red-spotting."  and 
the  Russlans-are-comlng-agaln-folks  routine 
for  which  we  were  Indebted  to  Mr.  Wicker? 

For  these  are  words  with  a  history:  words 
that  can  reliably  be  counted  on  to  summon 
that  whole  canon  of  contemptuous  disbelief 
with  which  generations  of  liberal  intellectu- 
als have  always  viewed  the  Idea  of  a  Soviet 
threat,  not  to  say.  the  long,  unspeakable 
catalog  of  crimes  committed  In  the  name  of 
socialist  progress. 

Here  we  can  get  some  sense  of  that  audi- 
ence to  which  cozy  snickers  about  the  Red 
menace  are  addressed,  that  audience  which 
In  its  heart  of  hearts  is  more  repelled  by 
antl-Communlst  zealotry  than  by  the  blood- 
iest deeds  of  the  Soviet  sUte.  That  audience 
is  forever  prohibited,  by  the  strictures  of 
liberal  "toleration,"  from  passing  Judgment 
on  the  evils  of  other  systems. 

Having,  with  this  audience  in  mind,  set  a 
proper  stage  with  Jokes  about  Reds  and 
pinkos,  along  with  like  references  suggest- 
ing the  loonlness  of  those  given  to  worrying 
about  new  Soviet  outposts,  our  Times  col- 
umnist proceeded  with  his  theme,  which,  it 
should  by  now  have  siirprised  no  reader  to 
leam.  was  calculated  to  inform  us  of  the 
outrageousness  of  any  design  on  the  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  might  seek  to  dictate 
"the  destiny  of  Central  America." 
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still,  what  should  one  say  of  the  rhetoric 
on  display  here— this  assortment  of  taunts 
suggesting  how  absurd,  how  blind,  and  how 
doubtless  malign  are  those  persuaded  of  the 
reality  of  a  Soviet  menace? 

How  Is  It  still  possible,  after  so  many  dec- 
ades' proof,  so  much  blood  spilled,  so  much 
testimony  to  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system,  for  them  to  write  such  things— to 
think  such  things? 

Why  this  Is  so  is  clear  enough:  to  the  lib- 
eral-enlightened of  which  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Wicker  are  such  prime  specimens,  the 
barbarism  of  the  Soviets  is  simply  not  real. 

The  systematic  slaughter  of  mllllona,  the 
aggression  which  swallows  countries  and 
their  peoples  whole,  for  this  audience  do  not 
exist  emotionally  as  does,  say,  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  United  States  might  be 
guilty  of  excessive  rhetoric  directed  at  a  new 
Soviet  surrogate. 

To  this  phenomenon  we  can  find  nowhere 
else  any  answer  as  good  as  the  question  put 
by  Alexander  Solzhenitayn.  who  wrote  of 
the  Incapacity  of  Western  intellectuals  to 
absorb  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  system: 

"Is  It  possible  or  Impossible  to  wam  some- 
one of  danger?  How  many  witnesses  have 
been  sent  to  the  West  In  the  last  80  years? 
How  many  immigrants?  How  many  milUons 
of  persons? 

"They're  sll  here.  You  meet  them  every 
day.  They  have  brought  you  exactly  the 
same  experience.  They  tell  you  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

"They  wam  you  of  what  Is  already  hap- 
pening—of what  has  happened  In  the  past." 

Perhaps,  between  chortles  over  the  Red 
menace  (and  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
stands  by  as  the  Afghan  villages  bum). 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Wicker  can  spare  a 
moment  to  ponder  the  words  of  Solzheni- 
tsyn.a 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SECURITY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  MKW  TOHK 
IIT  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  treasures  that  Americans 
enjoy,  the  Social  Security  Program 
surely  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant. For  a  full  50  years,  Americans 
have  enjoyed  the  protections  of  this 
life-saving  program. 

The  following  article,  written  by 
Max  Manes,  a  resident  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
eloquently  describes  the  importance  of 
the  Social  Security  system,  the  nature 
of  the  threat  that  It  currently  faces, 
and  the  need  to  Join  together  in  de- 
fending and  Improving  it.  Mr.  Manes  is 
a  79-year-old  activist  for  the  rights  of 
the  elderly.  Chairman  of  Seniors  for 
Adequate  Social  Security,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  TextUe  Workers  Union  tACTWU] 
Headwear  Joint  Board  retiree  group. 
His  article  Is  excerpted  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 1985  edition  of  Seniority,  a 
newsletter  for  ACTWU  retirees. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Manes'  assessment 
of  the  status  of  Social  Security  on  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary  is  in- 
sightful and  will  prove  to  be  of  use  to 
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all  Members  of  Congress  in  addressing 
this  crucial  issue.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

Aftxs  50  TsAXS,  Social  Skctutt  Sixs  As 
Ohx  Op  Natior's  'Most  SioinpicAirr'  Laws 

(By  Max  Manes) 

On  Aug.  14,  1935.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
establishing  the  Social  Security  System 
(SSS).  The  Importance  of  that  event  50 
years  ago  can  hardly  be  overstated.  A  1983 
study  by  the  Employees  Benefit  Research 
Institution  states:  "The  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation- if  not  the 
most  significant  piece— ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

How  much  the  system  means  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  widely  recognised,  although 
opponents  have  tried  to  downgrade  it  and 
create  an  Impression  of  Social  Security  as  a 
problem  rather  than  a  solution. 

Social  Security  is  "A  .  .  .  system  of  pro- 
tection In  old  age,  survivorship,  disability 
and  T<<*Ti#M  touching  the  lives  of  practical- 
ly every  family  In  the  United  States, "  says 
J.  Douglas  Brown  of  Princeton  University  in 
An  American  Philosophy  of  Sodal  Security. 

"EntltlemenU  to  future  Social  Security 
benefits  are  the  most  Important  asset  of 
most  American  families,  and  actual  benefits 
have  played  a  central  part  In  reducing  pov- 
erty among  the  aged."  declares  the  Brook- 
ings Institute's  Henry  J.  Aaron  In  Economic 
Effect  of  Social  Security. 

In  1937  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  system, 
the  APL-CIO  pointed  out  tliat.  based  on  the 
Constitution.  "This  legislation  enunciated 
for  the  first  time  the  principle  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  sre  entitled  to  safeguards  in 
time  of  need. 

Support  for  Social  Security  among  the 
people  wss  always  strong  and  has  ranked  it 
as  the  most  popular  federal  program  In  the 
nation  since  Its  Inception.  As  Business  Week 
(on  11/39/83)  observed:  ""The  American 
people  .  .  .  have  carried  on  a  love  affair  with 
Social  Seciuity."  It  is  this  great  popularity 
which  has  been  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
ceaseless  efforts  by  opponents  of  the  system 
to  weaken  and  undermine  It  The  broad 
public  support  was  manifested  In  election 
campaigns,  surveys,  mail  to  Congress,  grass- 
rooU  lobbying,  public  rallies  and  various 
other  demonstrative  actions  whenever  the 
system  was  threatened. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  50th  anniversary  of 
this  vital  program  should  occur  when  we 
have  a  president  In  the  White  House  who 
hss  a  long  record  of  enmity  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  under  whose  Administration  the 
system  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  attack  In  Its  history. 

Long  before  he  became  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  crusaded  against  Social  Security 
along  with  foes  of  the  system  from  the 
world  of  business,  finance.  Insurance  and  ex- 
treme right  wtng  groups.  He  Joined  Barry 
Ooldwater  in  attacks  on  it  during  the  Arizo- 
na senator's  1964  presidential  campaign  He 
fought  against  the  enactment  of  Medicare. 
Under  his  presidency.  Social  Security  bene- 
fits— and  other  programs  lor  human  needs 
such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid.  SSI.  Pood 
Stamps,  etc.— have  been  drastically  reduced 
in  callous  disregard  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  on  them. 

To  disarm  opposition  to  the  cutbacks. 
Reagan  and  his  Administration  disguised 
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the  aaauita  on  the  system  with  the  claim 
tiuLt  they  were  only  trying  to  "save  It  from 
iMuikniptcy."  David  Stockman,  Reagan's 
budget  director,  conleaaed  in  an  Interview  In 
the  The  Atlantic  magazine  in  December 
IMl  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  scare  tactic: 
"It  will  permit  the  poUtldans  to  make  it 
look  like  they  are  doing  something  for  the 
beneficiary  population  when  they  are  doing 
something  to  it." 

In  his  '84  '^"T^'g"  Reagan  promised  not 
to  cut  Social  Security  benefits.  But  he  had 
made  'ri»"ii»r  promlaea  in  IMO,  only  to  break 
them.  We  must  not  allow  a  repeat  perform- 
ance In  his  second  term.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  even  as  he  was 
making  theae  promises  on  the  campaign 
trail,  his  Administration  was  continuing  to 
scheme  against  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and  all  social  programs. 

"Top  officials  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration."  said  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton in  the  New  York  Times  last  October  14, 
"have  been  studying  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  retirement  program,  including  some 
that  would  make  participation  volimtary, 
while  encouraging  reliance  on  private  insur- 
ance, pensions  and  savings.  .  .  ."  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  Martha  A. 
McSteen.  "confirmed"  attending  such  a 
meeting. 

"There  have  been  recurrent  reports  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  designs  on  Social 
Security  benefits. "  warns  Elisabeth  Wlcken- 
den.  director  of  the  Study  Oroup  on  Social 
Security,  which  watches  developments  con- 
cerning the  system  closely.  The  studies  en- 
compass "reduction,  postponement  or  elimi- 
nation" of  cost  of  living  increases,  "'restruc- 
turing downward  of  the  whole  system  .  .  . 
privatization  .  .  .  means  testing  .  .  .  increas- 
ing Medicare  charges,"  in  effect  reducing 
cash  benefits,  etc. 

It  would  be  both  a  farce  and  a  tragedy  if 
the  50th  anniversary  year  of  this  historic 
legislation  should  be  misused  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  parade  as  a  friend  of 
Social  Security  while  masking  further  at- 
tacks to  undermine  it.  Preventing  this  from 
taking  place  must  be  a  priority  task  for  aU 
of  us  who  have  a  stake  in  the  system,  both 
old  and  young. 

When  F.D.R.  signed  the  Social  Security 
Act,  he  referred  to  it  as  "'a  cornerstone  of  a 
structure  which  is  being  built— but  is  by  no 
means  complete."  Marking  the  Act's  40th 
year,  the  AFL-<:iO  stated:  "In  order  to  ful- 
full  the  proper  role,  the  legislation  must  be 
constantly  improved."  But  this  is  not  what 
Reagan  wants.  His  course  is  detrimental  to 
the  system,  and  must  be  reversed.  There 
must  be  no  "Bi-partisan"  cooperation  with 
Reagan's  course.  No  more  cuts  in  any  guise. 
Benefits  that  have  been  cut  should  be  re- 
stored, and  we  must  continue  strong  efforts 
to  build  and  Improve  the  structure  of  the 
system. 

Our  aim  should  be  the  goal  visualized  by 
the  original  architects  of  the  sjrstem  of 
Social  Security— P.D.R.'s  Cabinet  level  Com- 
mittee on  Ekx)nomlc  Security.  In  its  report 
proposing  the  Social  Security  System, 
which  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  with  a 
message  urging  enactment,  the  committee 
said:  "A  program  of  economic  security  as  we 
envision  it  must  have  as  its  primary  aim  the 
assurance  of  an  adequate  income  to  each 
human  being  In  childhood,  youth,  middle 
age  or  old  age— In  sickness  or  in  health."* 
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CONTINUE  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  ABdTRAK 


April  U,  1985 


April  21  1985 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  Kxw  jnarr 

ni  THX  HOUSK  or  RKPRZSKIfTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  Federal  funding  for  Amtrak. 
our  Nation's  rail  passenger  system. 
The  administration  disputes  claims 
that  this  cut  will  result  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  service  by  arguing  that 
States,  localities,  and  the  private 
sector  will  assume  the  most  profitable 
services,  particularly  those  on  the 
Northeast  corridor. 

Unfortimstely,  there  are  no  takers. 
The  Northeast  Corridor  Commuter 
Rail  Authorities  Committee 

[NECCRAC]  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  "the  commuter  rail 
authorities  have  neither  the  physical 
assets  nor  the  financial  resources  to 
absorb  the  Intercity  passenger  rail 
service  now  provided  by  Amtrak."  Fur- 
thermore, the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  [AAR], 
Mr.  William  Dempsey,  recently  wrote 
that  he  "has  heard  no  such  Interest 
expressed  by  any  freight  railroad"  to 
reenter  the  rail  passenger  business. 

Since  neither  the  commuter  authori- 
ties nor  the  private  sector  are  willing 
or  able  to  assume  some  of  the  Amtrak 
lines,  It  Is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion's argument  is  no  longer  valid.  Let- 
ters from  both  NECCRAC  and  AAR 
follow: 

NJ  TKAifsrr, 
Newark.  NJ.  AprU  9.  1985. 
Hon.  Jamxs  J.  FYoRio, 

Chairman,  Houte  TramjKirtation.  Com- 
merce and  Tburltm  Subcommittee, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DXAH  CoNGRXSSMAK  FLOKio:  The  North- 
east Corridor  Commuter  Rail  Authorities 
Committee  (NECCRAC)  represente  the 
commuter  rail  and  state  agencies  providing 
commuter  rail  service  on  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor. A  list  of  NECCRAC  members  Is  at- 
tached. Collectively  these  coounuter  rail- 
roads provide  over  one  million  dally  trips  of 
which  over  150,000  occur  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  Each  of  these  commuter  agencies 
has  relationships  with  Amtrak  which  are 
predicated  on  a  healthy  intercity  rail 
system. 

On  March  6  the  NECCRAC  members 
passed  the  attached  resolution  urging  con- 
tinued federal  assistance  to  Amtrak.  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  cuts  to  the  Amtrak 
budget  effect  not  only  intercity  service  but 
also  affect  the  regional  commuter  raUroads 
and  the  Individuals  and  businesses  who  rely 
on  those  essential  services. 

I  am  sure  the  attached  resolution  conveys 
the  importance  of  Northeast  Corridor  serv- 
ice to  coounuter  rail  operations.  Please  con- 
tact me  any  time  NECCRAC  can  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 
Sincerely, 

JnoMX  C.  Prkmo, 
Executive  Director,  NJ  Transit,   Chair- 
man,   Northeast   Corridor   Commuter 
Rail  Authorities  Committee. 

Attachment. 


NoKTBKAST  Coiaisoa  Comnrm  Ran. 
ADTHoarnxs  Comomi  [NECCRAC] 

NJ  Transit,  Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson 
Corporation  [PATH],  Long  Island  Railroad 
[LIRRl.  Metro  North,  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Transit  Authority  [SEPTA],  Mas- 
sachusetu  Bay  Transit  Authority  [MBTA], 
Connecticut  Department  of  Transportation. 
Maryland  Department  of  Transportation. 

NECCRAC  RxsoLDnOK 

Whereas,  the  Fiscal  Year  19M  Adminis- 
tration budget  proposal  eliminates  all  fimd- 
ing  for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak),  which  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  all  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service.  Including  that  on  the  North- 
east Corridor,  and 

Whereas,  the  Northeast  Corridor  Is  an  es- 
sential Intercity  and  commuter  transporta- 
tion link  among  the  great  urban  centers  of 
Boston,  New  Haven.  New  York.  Providence, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton. Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.;  and 

Whereas,  the  Northeast  Corridor  and  re- 
lated facilities  provide  for  approximately 
over  150  thousand  daily  trips  for  commuter 
rail  passengers  and  Amtrak  travellers  who 
would  otherwise  rely  on  congested  highways 
and  over-burdened  airport  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  combined  services  of  the 
commuter  rail  agencies  and  Amtrak  provide 
the  moat  cost-efficient  use  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  by  allocating  costs  between  both 
tjrpes  of  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  goal  of  the  (2.5  billion 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project 
would  not  be  realized;  and 

Whereas,  this  proposed  abrupt  cessation 
of  federal  aid  to  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  would  summarily  reverse  15  years  of 
progress  in  dealing  with  financial  and  oper- 
ational raU  transportation  Issues  and  would 
cause  uimecessary  turmoil  in  the  northeast 
region's  transportation  services;  and 

Whereas,  cessation  of  Amtrak  operations 
would  cost  the  commuter  rail  agencies  ap- 
proximately $85  million  per  year  in  in- 
creased operating  costs  and  would  require  a 
substantial  one-time  Investment  to  disman- 
tle a  portion  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Investment  not  required  for 
commuter  operations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commuter  Rail  Authorities 
have  neither  the  physical  assets  nor  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  absorb  the  intercity 
passenger  rail  service  now  provided  by 
Amtrak:  and 

Whereas,  discontinuance  of  all  Amtrak 
functions  on  October  1,  1985,  would  pose  a 
grave  threat  of  disruption  of  commuter 
service  on  the  Northeast  Corridor; 

Whereas,  therefore  be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Commuter  Rail  Au- 
thorities Committee  (NECCRAC)  endorses 
the  continuation  of  essential  intercity  rail 
passenger  service,  particularly  on  the 
Northeast  Corridor; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Commuter  Rail  Au- 
thorities Committee  (NECCRAC)  endorses 
the  continuation  of  essential  intercity  rail 
passenger  service,  particularly  on  the 
Northeast  Corridor, 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  NECCRAC 
urges  the  Congressional  ITelegations  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Maryland  and  Washington,  D.C.  to  support 
the  continuation  of  federal  assistance  to 
Amtrak,  thereby  maintaining  essential 
intercity    rail    passenger    service    on    the 


Northeast  Corridor  and  avoiding  major  ad- 
verse Impacts  on  commuter  service. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  those  delegations  cited 
above,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget,  Au- 
thorizing, and  Appropriating  Committees. 

ASSOCIATIOIf  OP  Amzrican  Railroaos, 

Washington,  DC,  March  S.  198S. 
Hon.  Jambs  J.  Plokio, 

Ctiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DcAK  Mk.  Chairmam:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  27th  inquiring  whether  any 
freight  railroad  members  of  the  AAR  "have 
expressed  any  .  .  .  Interest  in  reentering 
the  rail  passenger  business."  I  have  heard 
no  such  Interest  expressed  by  any  freight 
railroad.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  past  ex{>e- 
rience  of  the  railroad  Industry  with  rail  pas- 
senger service,  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  any  freight  railroad  would  be  interest- 
ed in  getting  back  into  that  service.  Howev- 
er, I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  AAR  Board  of  Directors— 
the  chief  executives  of  the  nine  largest 
roads  and  of  four  medium-sized  roads — so 
that  if  I  am  wrong  they  can  let  you  know. 
Sincerely, 

WUXIAM  H.  DUPSET, 

PresidenLm 


MR.  T.F.qi.TK  R.  SMITH.  PRESI- 
DENT, SAN  PEDRO  PENINSULA 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Leslie  R. 
Smith,  who  has  served  as  president  of 
San  Pedro  Peninsula  Hospital  since 
1974.  On  Tuesday,  April  30,  Mr.  Smith 
will  be  honored  with  the  National 
Management  Association's  Gold 
Knight  of  Management  Award  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  at  the  hospital 
and  in  the  community. 

Leslie  Smith  has  been  one  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  in  the  health 
care  field  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for 
many  years.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  with 
a  master's  degree  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration, he  went  to  work  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Hospital  System.  In 
20  years  there,  he  rose  to  the  peak  of 
his  field,  becoming  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Los  Angeles  County-USC  Med- 
ical Center— the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world.  He  served  as  CEO  at  LAC-USC 
Medical  Center  for  5  years  before  as- 
suming the  presidency  of  San  Pedro 
Peninsula  Hospital. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  Les 
Smith  has  led  the  way  in  assuring  that 
the  San  Pedro  community  has  the 
finest  health  care  available.  He  has 
initiated  and  overseen  the  expansion 
of  the  hospital  to  a  247  bed  acute  med- 
ical/surgical center  and  a  398  bed  mul- 
tidisciplinary  medical  center,  and  has 
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instituted  a  wide  variety  of  innovative 
programs  in  such  areas  as  chemical  de- 
pendency, dialysis,  and  eating  disor- 
ders. In  short,  he  has  turned  a  small 
community  hospital  into  a  major  med- 
ical center. 

He  exhibited  tremendous  foresight 
and  managerial  skill  in  guiding  the 
hospital  through  the  traumatic  shift 
from  Medicare's  cost-based  reimburse- 
ment system  to  the  new  prospective 
payment  system  Congress  instituted  in 
1983.  His  hard  work  and  ability  en- 
abled the  hospital  to  sail  smoothly 
through  the  transition  while  other 
hospitals  foimdered.  He  has  not  only 
nm  San  Pedro  Peninsula  Hospital  effi- 
ciently, he  has  maintained  such  good 
community  relations  that  the  hospital 
has  netted  $2.3  million  in  donations 
during  his  stewardship. 

Les  Smith's  achievements  have  not 
been  limited  to  his  work  at  the  hospi- 
tal. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  San 
Pedro  Rotary  Club  since  1974  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  played  a  key  role  in  establishing 
national  management  association 
chapters  at  Los  Angeles  County-USC 
Medical  Center  and  San  Pedro  Penin- 
sula Hospital,  he  has  appeared  on  nu- 
merous television  programs  to  discuss 
health  care  issues,  and  has  shared  his 
many  years  of  accumulated  knowledge 
with  graduate  students  in  the  field  of 
hospital  administration. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  In  congratulat- 
ing Leslie  Smith  on  the  occasion  of  his 
receipt  of  the  National  Management 
Association's  Gold  Knight  of  Manage- 
ment Award.  We  wish  him  and  his 
wife  Edle  and  their  children  Tim.  Erin, 
and  Mellnda  continued  success.* 


AT  THE  5  &  10 
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Shofpbu  Phtd  Jdst  tbx  Thiiig 
(By  Jean  Claude  de  la  France) 

When  Jeanne  Wllbar,  late  of  Miami 
Shores  and  currently  of  Mcintosh,  Fla., 
wanted  mugs,  threads  and  school  supplies. 
she  knew  Just  where  to  go. 

"""This  Is  a  place  where  you  can  get  some- 
thing for  everyone,"  WUbar  said,  picking 
out  her  choices  at  the  Miami  Shores  5  &  10 
store,  9531  NE  Second  Ave.  "I  like  the 
hometown  atmosphere  and  you  never  have 
to  wait  in  line." 

"I  moved  to  Mcintosh  about  four  years 
ago  but  whenever  I'm  in  town,  which  is 
about  two  or  three  times  a  year,  I  make  it  a 
point  to  stop  in  here,"  Wllbar  said  as  she 
rifled  the  pages  of  some  school  notebooks. 

"It's  the  small-town  atmosphere."  Wilbar 
sald  of  the  Miami  Shores  store.  "'I  guess  it 
relates  back  to  when  I  was  a  little  girl  grow- 
ing up  In  West  Virginia." 

Bert  and  Horty  Simon,  owners  of  the 
Miami  Shores  store  for  31  years,  get  the 
same  loyalty  from  their  clientele. 

""I've  been  coming  here  ever  since  I  was 
growing  up."  said  Victoria  Peach,  director  of 
the  Von  Wadel  Montessori  School  in  Miami 
Shores.  "Mr.  Simon  has  been  here  forever 
and  he  has  always  been  very  nice  and  the 
kids  all  love  him." 

"If  they  had  milk  and  bread  I'd  never 
have  to  go  anywhere  else,"  said  Barbara 
Hampton,  a  dally  visitor  at  the  Shores'  5  8i 
10. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  little  things  you  cant 
find  anymore,"  said  Horty  Simon.  "For  ex- 
ample they  don't  make  sweater  guards  and 
adjustable  garters  anymore." 

"I  gueas  you  can  count  all  the  6  ft  10 
stores  in  Florida  on  the  fingen  of  two 
hands,"  said  Cy  Steinberg,  an  employee  at 
Simon's  store. 

But  as  long  as  they  exist,  people  like  Mi- 
chael Stanco  will  be  coming  In  with  a  new 
generation. 

"I  come  here  with  my  granddaughter  and 
my  grandson,"  Stanco  said  while  wrestling  a 
box  of  crayons  away  from  Anthony  Gron- 
din.  "We  find  it  comfortable.  It's  convenient 
and  they  got  exactly  what  we  need  and  in 
quantity,  too."* 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  PLoan>A 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSDTTATITZS 

Wednesday,  AprU  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  America's  oldest  tradi- 
tions is  the  5  &  10  store.  For  genera- 
tions, the  family-owned  retail  outlet 
has  been  a  part  of  our  culture  as  well 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  economy. 

In  the  17th  Congressional  District, 
many  families— my  own  included— 
have  known  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
and  benefits  of  the  Miami  Shores  5  & 
10,  a  store  that  has  been  in  one  loca- 
tion for  over  30  years. 

During  that  time,  much  has  changed 
in  the  area  of  North  Dade— that's 
what  makes  the  long  family  tradition 
of  the  Miami  Shores  5  &  10  so  very 
comfortable  and  reassuring. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  Simons  for  adding 
a  special  flavor  to  an  important  part 
of  North  Dade. 

Portions  of  an  article  from  the 
Miami  Herald  follow: 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ENFORCEMENT  IS 
A  DUTY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HZW  TOKK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  an  excellent  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  was  recently 
written  by  Mary  Frances  Berry,  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  the 
Reagan  era,  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  was  a  proud  and  honorable  duty 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  Civil 
rights  were  cherished  as  the  right  of 
all  Americans,  and  the  Federal  branch 
vigorously  enforced  this  right.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was 
created  as  an  independent  task  force, 
free  from  changes  in  political  tempera- 
ment. 
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As  my  colleagues  know.  President 
Reagan  Is  attempting  to  politicize  the 
Commission,  to  force  it  to  tow  his  ideo- 
logical line.  Even  Richard  Nixon  avoid- 
ed this  kind  of  interference. 

The  following  article  is  very  edify- 
ing, and  I  submit  it  for  the  Congrxs- 

SIOHAI.  RBCORI). 

The  article  follows: 

CFrom  the  NaUon.  Feb.  2.  1085] 

Tamhio  the  Civn.  Rights  Commission 

(Mary  Frances  Berry) 

About  a  year  and  m  half  ago.  there  was  a 
brief  time  when  it  looked  as  If  the  Reagan 
Administration's  bid  to  take  over  the  T7.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  would  fail. 
After  President  Reagan  fired  commissioner 
Blandlna  Ramirez  and  me  In  October  1983. 
a  Federal  court  ordered  our  reinstatement 
on  the  ground  that  the  commission  Is  an  in- 
dependent government  agency  and  not  sub- 
ject to  Presidential  control.  But  one  month 
later,  after  considerable  maneuvering,  the 
Administration  succeeded  in  gaining  a  ma- 
jority on  the  commission.  Since  then,  the 
Reagan  commissioners  have  followed  a  radi- 
cally different  course  from  that  of  their 
predecessors. 

From  Its  founding,  in  1957.  by  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  commission  had 
been  made  up  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  were  dedicated  to  advancing  the 
cause  of  clvU  rights  rather  than  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  particular  politician  or  ideology. 
Most  of  them  served  for  many  years,  under 
several  Presidents.  When  they  criticised 
government  policies  or  agencies,  no  one 
tried  to  fire  them.  President  Reagan's 
attack  on  sitting  commissioners  represented 
a  break  with  that  tradlUoa  as  did  his  ap- 
pointment of  new  commissioners  who  share 
his  goal  of  weakening  existing  civil  rights 
remedies. 

The  major  work  in  transforming  the  com- 
mission has  been  done  by  staff  director 
Linda  Chavez  and  chair  Clarence  Pendleton 
Jr.  (who  likes  to  insist  that  the  President  is 
colorblind,  although  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  referred  to 
him  as  the  first  black  to  head  the  commis- 
sion). They  have  been  assisted  by  John 
Bunzel  and  Morris  Abram.  Esther  Oonzales- 
Arroyo  Buckley  and  Robert  Oestro  have 
been  largely  taken  for  granted  by  the 
others,  who  count  on  them  to  go  along  with 
whatever  they  propose.  Francis  Ouess  at 
first  seemed  to  be  an  Administration  rubt>er 
stamp,  although  he  has  since  become  in- 
creasingly assertive. 

By  law  the  commission  must  study  and 
collect  information,  investigate  allegations 
of  discrimination  and  evaluate  government 
laws  and  policies.  Since  last  January  it  has 
contradicted  its  own  procedures,  issued 
statements  before  It  investigates  the  facts. 
muBled  its  state  advisory  committees  to 
prevent  them  from  announcing  unaccept- 
able conclusloiu  and  sidestepped  experi- 
enced ClvU  Service  staff  members. 

The  commission  has  for  the  most  part 
abandoned  its  responsibility  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  the  dvU  rights  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Federal  govenunent.  Not 
one  report  or  statement  about  any  Federal 
body  has  been  Issued  since  the  takeover. 
Indeed,  the  commission  has  become  so 
much  a  public  relations  operation  for  the 
Administration  that  its  members  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  media  as  "Administration 
spokespersons."  At  the  commission's  first 
meeting  last  year,  the  new  majority  quickly 
issued  a  statement  chastising  the  Supreme 
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Court  for  upholding  a  lower  court's  decision 
in  Bratton  v.  City  of  Detroit  Citing  a  volu- 
minous trial  record  that  proved  the  city's 
Police  Department  had  been  biased  in  its 
hiring  and  promotion  policies,  the  lower 
court  had  ordered  the  department  to  set 
quotas  for  the  promotion  of  qualified  black 
and  white  police  officers  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.  The  commission's  statement  was  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  opposition 
to  affirmative  action  quotas.  (Adinlnlstra- 
tion  officials  had  falsely  characterised  the 
issue  of  quotas  as  the  basis  of  the  dispute 
with  the  previous  commissioners. ) 

When  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Fire- 
flohtert  Local  Union  No.  1 784  v.  StotU  that 
seniority  prevails  over  some  affirmative 
action  remedies,  the  conunlssion  qulclUy 
praised  the  decision  as  the  death  knell  for 
group-vlctlmlzatlon  theories  and  affirmative 
action  goals.  Its  statement,  like  the  one  on 
the  Detroit  case,  was  issued  before  the  com- 
mission had  investigated  the  factual  context 
of  the  case.  Contrary  to  the  commission's 
characterization,  however,  courts  of  appeal 
tiave  since  interpreted  the  Stott*  decision 
narrowly,  ieavlng  most  affirmative  action 
remedies  in  place. 

Other  violations  of  commission  procedures 
have  occurred  in  the  service  of  more  bla- 
tantly political  alms.  For  example.  Abram 
told  the  White  House  that  I  had  suggested 
the  commission  discuss  the  President's  re- 
luctance to  repudiate  an  endorsement  of  his 
re-election  bid  by  Bill  Wilkinson.  Grand 
Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  During  a 
break  in  the  next  meeting,  Abram  produced 
a  letter  from  the  President  repudiating  the 
Klan  but  not  Wilkinson.  Then,  without 
commission  approval.  Abram  called  a  press 
conference  to  aiuiounce  the  letter.  In  an- 
other departiuv  from  procedure,  and  with- 
out the  other  commissioners'  approval  or  a 
preliminary  investigation  by  the  staff,  Pen- 
dleton asked  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates  what  they  thought  about  re- 
marks allegedly  made  by  Louis  Farrakhan 
and  how  they  thought  Jesse  Jackson  should 
respond.  Although  I  had  stated  publicly 
that  Jackson  should  repudiate  Farrakhan  If 
the  statements  had  been  made,  I  argued 
that  the  commission  should  avoid  Injecting 
itself  into  a  partisan  political  controversy 
tiefore  we  had  ascertained  the  facts.  Pendle- 
ton and  his  cohorts  agreed  to  take  no  fur- 
ther action  after  it  seemed  Ouess  and 
Destro  would  join  Ramirez  and  me  in  for- 
mally reprimanding  them  for  flouting  the 
rules.  But  during  the  Presidential  race.  Issu- 
ing pronouncements  without  consulting  the 
other  commissioners  became  a  habit  with 
Pendleton.  Taking  sides  In  an  Intra-Adminis- 
tratlon  fight,  he  publicly  criticized  the 
President  for  supporting  the  practice  of 
awarding  a  set  percentage  of  Federal  con- 
tracts to  minority  businesses  and  for  con- 
vening a  meeting  of  blacks  he  had  appoint- 
ed to  government  Jobs. 

In  stUl  another  departure  from  policy,  the 
majority  voted  to  require  state  advisory 
committees  (composed  of  citlzeiu  appointed 
by  the  commission  who  serve  without  pay  to 
monitor  civil  rights  problems  in  their  states) 
to  submit  their  reports  to  Washington  for 
review  prior  to  their  release.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  reports  liad  been  uneven 
and  had  ranged  too  far  afield.  Actually,  the 
majority  was  unhappy  with  the  state  bodies 
l)ecause  they  had  continued  to  work  on 
issues  of  which  it  disapproved,  such  as  equal 
opportunity  budgets. 

Blandlna  Ramirez  and  I  find  the  major- 
ity's refusal  to  undertake  the  required  hear- 
ings and  Investigations  before  issuing  state- 
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ments  abhorrent,  but  our  protests  have 
gone  unheeded.  After  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  drove  City  College  v.  Bell,  which 
narrowed  the  scope  of  the  language  in  Title 
IX  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination  in  education,  we  suggested 
that  the  commission  issue  a  statement  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  pass  a  law  nullifying  the 
decision's  impact.  Such  a  statement  could 
draw  on  data  compiled  by  the  commission 
staff  in  the  last  five  years.  The  majority  op- 
posed such  a  statement.  They  supported 
new  legislation  but  said  it  should  include 
language  opposing  certain  affirmative 
action  remedies  and  adding  a  requirement 
that  Intent  to  discriminate  be  proved. 

Staff  director  Chavez,  who  has  no  policy- 
making powers  under  the  law,  has  also 
spoken  out  publicly  on  policy  matters.  After 
the  House  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984,  she  provided  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
bill's  shortcomings  to  anti-ctvll-rights  sena- 
tors and  to  the  media  When  Represenative 
Don  Edwards  accused  her  of  suggesting 
crippling  amendments  to  the  opposition. 
Chavez  asserted  that  she  had  only  respond- 
ed to  the  senators'  requests  for  technical  as- 
sistance, in  keeping  with  the  commission's 
past  procedures.  When  Pendleton  was  quer- 
ied about  Chavez's  actions  at  a  commission 
meeting,  he  said  he  approved  of  everything 
she  had  done. 

There  was  more  to  come.  Without  consult- 
ing the  other  commissioners,  Pendleton  can- 
celed our  November  meeting  and  held  a 
press  conference  Instead.  He  and  Chavez 
used  the  occasion  to  denounce  the  idea  of 
equal  pay  for  similar  Jobs,  or  comparable 
worth,  an  issue  much  in  the  news  at  the 
time  because  of  the  clerical  workers'  strike 
at  Yale  University  [see  editorial,  "Women  of 
Yale."  77ie  Nation,  December  1.  1984].  Pen- 
dleton called  it  the  "looniest  Idea  since 
Looney  Tunes."  Back  in  January.  Abram 
had  already  announced  his  opposition  to 
comparable  worth  at  a  comrnlssion  press 
conference.  In  effect,  those  statements  pre- 
judged the  Issue,  meaning  that  any  future 
commission  findings  regarding  comparable 
worth  will  have  little  credibility. 

ThaX  press  conference  followed  a  widely 
publicized  speech  in  which  Pendleton  had 
attacked  "black  voters  and  certain  black  lead- 
ers for  not  supporting  Reagan  In  the  elec- 
tion. Even  two  from  the  usual  majority 
couldn't  stomach  that  one.  They  planned  to 
raise  the  Issue  of  violations  of  procedure  at 
the  commission's  December  meeting,  but 
the  chair  canceled  it. 

I  see  little  possibility  that  the  commission 
will  act  any  more  independently  In  the  near 
future  than  it  has  up  to  now.  The  majority 
and  the  staff  director  can  be  expected  to  say 
whatever  is  politically  expedient.  They  have 
commissioned  studies  by  consultants  who 
have  previously  expressed  views  consistent 
with  White  House  policy  on  civil  rights.  In- 
stead of  producing  reports  that  will  com- 
mand broad  respect  from  Congress  and  the 
public,  they  can  be  expected  to  support  the 
Administration's  retreat  on  civil  rights  pro- 
tections. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
become  a  parody  of  its  former  self,  a  politi- 
cized Institution  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory. Contrary  to  Administration  claims,  the 
Reaganites'  takeover  of  the  commission  did 
not  stem  from  a  battle  about  busing  or 
quotas.  Rather,  they  could  not  tolerate  the 
commission's  challenge  on  a  number  of 
points:  the  tax  exemption  for  Bob  Jones 
University,  the  White  House's  unprecedent- 
ed refusal  to  supply  information  to  the  com- 
mission except  under  threat  of  subpoena,  its 


opposition  to  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  1982,  its  attempts  to  lessen  the  pro- 
tection against  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion under  Title  IX  and  the  removal  of  some 
remedies  for  victims  of  Job  discrimination. 
Until  the  majority  of  Americans  are  ready 
to  take  up  the  unfinished  business  of  pro- 
viding equality  of  opportunity  in  this  socie- 
ty, the  commission  is  unlikely  to  contribute 
to  any  further  progress  in  civil  rights.* 


THE  FARMBELT  CRISIS 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

or  lowA 

Hf  THZ  HOUSK  OP  HZFRXSENTAT^yKS 

Wednesday ,  April  24. 1985 
•  Mr.  LIOHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Insert  the  attached  article  into  that 
portion  of  the  CoifGRzssioif al  Recoko 
entitled  Extensions  of  Remarks.  Mr. 
Wollenhaupt  has  aptly  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  we,  in  rural 
America,  are  facing  and  his  comments 
are  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Thx  Fakmbxlt  Ckisis 

The  predicament  of  many  midwest  farm- 
ers is  well  known.  Decreasing  land  values, 
high  interest  rates,  and  inadequate  income 
for  farm  products  have  resulted  in  quite 
severe  deterioration  in  loan  quality  for  agri- 
cultural lenders.  What  are  the  causes  and 
what  are  the  solutions?  It  Is  natural  to 
accept  the  premise  that  there  are  causes.  It 
also  seems  reasonable  to  believe  there  must 
be  solutions.  One  major  cause  has  to  be  in- 
flation. The  next  question  then  is  what 
caused  inflation?  Inflation  is  a  result  of  the 
government  creating  too  much  money.  Why 
was  this  permitted?  Because  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  lives  has  expanded  enor- 
mously and  has  gotten  out  of  control.  We 
have  had  Inflation  because  inflation  is  possi- 
ble and  Is  fueled  by  our  present  paper- 
money  system. 

In  her  book.  "The  March  of  Folly."  Bar- 
bara W.  Tuchman  makes  an  interesting  ob- 
servation: 

"A  phenomenon  noticeable  through  liisto- 
ry  regardless  of  place  or  period  Is  the  pur- 
suit by  governments  of  policies  contrary  to 
their  own  interest.  Mankind,  it  seems, 
makes  a  poorer  performance  of  govenunent 
than  of  almost  any  other  human  activity.  In 
this  sphere,  wisdom,  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  exercise  of  Judgment  acting  on  expe- 
rience, common  sense,  and  available  infor- 
mation. Is  less  operative  and  more  frustrat- 
ed than  It  should  be.  Why  do  holders  of 
high  office  so  often  act  contrary  to  the  way 
reason  points  and  enlightened  self-interest 
suggests?  Why  does  intelligent  mental  proc- 
ess seem  so  often  not  to  fimction?" 

Barbara  Tuchman  was  not  addressing  the 
farm  problem  per  se  but  her  thoughts  cause 
one  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  policies  and 
programs  of  government  through  the  course 
of  time.  Inflation  is  the  result  of  printing- 
press  money  which  evolved  during  the 
I930's  when  our  government  elected  to 
abandon  the  gold-coin  standard.  Printing 
press  money  was  sulMtituted  at  that  time 
for  the  previously  gold-backed  dollar.  The 
purpose  was  to  increase  the  money  supply 
which  in  turn  was  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  raising  prices.  It  enabled  the  goveriunent 
to  sp>end  vast  sums  of  money  without  having 
to  tax  the  citizenry.  Spending  these  newly 
created  dollars  would  "make  things 
happen."  It  did  and  we  are  now  suffering 
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the  results  through  government  Interven- 
tion, distortions,  disruptions,  and  imbal- 
ances between  production  and  prices. 

Under  a  goldstandard-monetary  sjrstem 
the  supply  of  money  was  restricted  by  the 
supply  of  gold  a  country  held.  Also,  paper 
money  was  redeemable  in  gold  so  that 
people  could  turn  in  their  paper  dollars  for 
gold  when  they  felt  govenunent  spending 
was  excessive.  Monetary  policy  should  be  re- 
sponsive and  obedient  to  a  firm  discipline. 
There  is  little  discipline  inherent  in  a  fiat 
paper  money  sjrstem  such  as  we  are  using 
today.  Under  a  gold  standard  corrections 
were  automatic  and  were  only  is  severe  as 
need  be  to  restore  stability. 

Farmers,  in  particular,  are  victimized 
more  than  they  are  helped  by  our  paper 
money  which  has  brought  us  the  rampant 
inflation  of  recent  years.  There  is  some- 
thing euphoric  Identified  with  Inflation  that 
distorts  one's  thinking.  There  Is  the  expec- 
tation that  no  matter  what  something  costs 
today  it  win  be  worth  much  more  tomorrow 
and  next  year.  Many  farmers  were  enticed 
to  buy  lan'l  at  high  prices  based  on  this  ex- 
pectation. During  the  period  1970-1980  land 
prices  on  the  average  in  Iowa  rose  from 
about  (400  per  acre  to  $2,100.  This  Is  largely 
the  result  of  Inflation  psychology. 

It  is  natural  to  look  to  government  for  so- 
lutions and  assistance  in  times  of  economic 
stress.  Government's  efforts  to  help  have 
fueled  Inflation.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant single  factor  that  has  led  to  our  persist- 
ent inflation  since  the  1930's  has  been  the 
changing  role  of  government. 

Milton  Friedman,  Nobel  Prize  Winner  in 
economics,  states  in  a  speech  given  in  early 
1984  concerning  the  role  of  government: 
"From  l>eing  an  umpire  whose  major  func- 
tion was  to  protect  the  nation  against  for- 
eign enemies,  the  federal  government  has 
become  a  solver  of  all  problems,  big  brother 
to  everybody." 

In  the  short-run  the  farmer  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  survival  hoping  for  a  quick 
turn-around  In  terms  of  better  prices  for  his 
products.  His  immediate  need  is  for  more 
income  through  higher  prices  for  products 
sold,  lower  Interest  rates,  and  reduced  costs 
of  production.  More  credit  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  the  ability  to  repay  debt. 

In  the  long-run  inflation  must  not  only  be 
reduced  further,  but  it  must  be  restrained 
from  talting  off  again  toward  double  digit 
figures.  One  way  to  control  inflation  is  to 
limit  government  spending.  Increasing  taxes 
Is  not  a  solution  to  our  economic  well  being. 
This  only  restricts  economic  expansion  and 
Job  creation.  It  is  also  vitally  necessary  for 
Congren  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget  along 
with  reducing  spending  and  taxes.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  believe  we  can  continue  to  have  the 
prodigious  budget  deficits  as  at  present. 

Many  Congreaamen  are  hesitant  and  un- 
willing to  cut  spending  programs.  They  are 
no  doubt  of  good  intention  in  their  efforts 
to  continue  to  increase  the  many  programs 
which  have  been  put  into  place  to  ease  the 
financial  difficulties  experienced  by  many 
people.  However,  a  greater  assistance  could 
well  be  afforded  by  restoring  a  balanced 
budget  even  if  this  requires  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Natural  market  forces  must  be  restored  as 
a  means  of  governing  our  markets  replacing 
the  numerous  and  Ineffective  programs 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Economist  Don  Paarlberg  speaks  to  this: 

"Nobody  has  had  the  courage  to  say  it. 
But  the  last  few  years  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  commodity  programs  are  a  fail- 
ure." says  Don  Paarlberg.  former  head  of 
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economics  for  the  USDA.  who  has  had  as 
much  experience  artmlnlst9U,ing  them  as 
anyone.  "Where  is  the  equity  when  48%  of 
the  program  benefits  go  to  the  top  10%  of 
the  farmers?"  Paarlberg  asks.  'What  is  the 
efficiency  in  retiring  the  world's  best  land?" 
(Farm  Journal,  January  1985) 

Perhaps  It  would  be  best  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  resume  its  intended  role 
of  being  an  umpire,  in  defending  our  shores, 
protecting  property,  administering  Justice, 
and  letting  natural  ntarket  forces  rule  eco- 
nomic activity.  At  the  state  level  many  of 
our  politicians  seem  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  our  state's  future  lies  in  promot- 
ing horse  racing  and  lottery— that  such 
means  are  now  needed  to  acquire  funds  for 
our  public  coffers.  It  is  tantamount  to  ironic 
Jest  that  the  paper  dollars  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes  bear  the  inscription  "In  God 
We  Trust. " 

And  so  we  continue  the  "March  of  Folly." 
Badly  needed:  more  wisdom— less  folly.— 
Courtesy  of  the  Wollenhaupt,  Director, 
First  National  Banlt,  Fontanelle.  lA.* 


MODIFICATION  OF  ACCOUNTING 
RULES  FOR  FEDERAL  LONG- 
TERM  CONTRACTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUrORHIA 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  BXPRESDfTATITXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  make 
some  major  Federal  contractors  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  by  revising 
the  accounting  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine those  contractors'  tax  liability. 
My  bill  focuses  on  what  is  known  as 
the  "completed  contract  accounting 
method,"  and  is  expected  to  raise  very 
significant  new  revenue  without  im- 
posing any  new  tax. 

How  is  this  possible? 

The  Tax  Code  now  allows  taxpayers 
with  long-term  contracts  to  choose 
whether  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  now  or  pay 
him  later.  But  later  just  never  seems 
to  arrive  for  many  profitable  corpora- 
tions doing  Federal  contract  work,  like 
Boeing,  General  Dynamics,  and  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Current  long-term  contract  account- 
ing rules  provide  for  an  almost  contin- 
ual deferral  of  income  from  contracts 
while  allowing  numerous  deductions 
for  costs  "up  front."  The  completed 
contract  method  of  accounting  was  de- 
vised to  deal  with  long-term  contracts 
in  which  the  taxpayer  could  not  ascer- 
tain his  taxable  income  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract. 

For  shipbuilders  with  a  Government 
contract,  as  an  example,  completed 
contract  accounting  allows  Tax  E>ay  to 
be  delayed  5  or  10  years  even  though 
the  Federal  Government  gives  the 
shipbuilder  regularly  scheduled  pay- 
ments on  the  contract  costs  and  reim- 
burses general  overhead  expenses  of 
the  shipbuilder.  Even  worse,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regtilations  some- 
times cushion  the  risk  of  cost  overrun 
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that  may  occur  in  any  contract  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  for  cost  overruns  as  well. 

My  bill  disallows  the  use  of  the  com- 
pleted contract  method  for  computing 
income  on  Federal  long-term  con- 
tracts. Instead,  a  taxpayer  will  have  to 
include  in  gross  Income  the  aggregate 
amount  received  under  the  contract 
each  year  or  the  amount  determined 
under  the  percentage  of  completion 
method,  whichever  is  greater. 

Since  accounting  riiles  in  the  Tax 
Code  are  arcane— if  not  inane— I  offer 
an  example  of  how  my  bill  will  work. 
A  taxpayer  with  a  5-year,  $6  million 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
will  account  for  the  income  as  follows: 
In  year  1,  taxpayer  receives  $2  million 
payment  and  does  no  worli  on  the 
project.  The  aggregate  amount  re- 
ceived in  year  one  Is  greater  than  the 
amount  under  the  percentage  of  com- 
pletion method  since  no  work  was 
done  on  the  project.  Thus,  the  taxpay- 
er must  include  $2  million  in  gross 
income  in  the  year  1  and  can  corre- 
spondlncly  take  any  deductions  which 
the  taxi>ayer  is  entitled  to  in  that 
same  year. 

The  same  taxpayer  may  receive  no 
money  in  the  second  year  but  may 
complete  one-third  of  the  work  stipu- 
lated under  the  contract.  Under  the 
percentage-of-completion  method,  the 
taxpayer  would  Include  in  gross 
income  $2  million,  reflecting  a  $6  mil- 
lion project  that  is  one-third  complete. 
Since  the  taxpayer  has  already  paid 
tax  on  one-third  of  the  total  contract 
amount,  no  income  is  Included  from 
this  contract  in  the  taxpayer's  gross 
Income  in  year  2. 

In  year  3,  ii  the  taxpayer  receives  $2 
million  and  completes  another  third  of 
the  contract  work,  the  aggregate 
amount  received  under  the  contract  Is 
$4  million.  Two-thirds  of  the  contract 
work  has  been  completed.  Since  two- 
thirds  of  a  $6  million  project  is  equiva- 
lent to  $4  million,  the  cash  received  to 
date  equals  the  value  of  work  complet- 
ed in  year  3.  The  taxpayer's  gross 
Income  for  this  contract  is.  then.  $4 
million  reduced  by  the  $2  million  that 
was  included  in  gross  income  in  a  pre- 
vious year. 

The  taxmyer  may  complete  all  the 
work  on  the  project  in  year  4  but  not 
receive  any  payments.  The  $6  million 
contract  is  100  percent  complete  under 
the  percentage-of-completion  method. 
Since  the  amount  determined  under 
the  percentage  of  completion 
method — $6  million— is  greater  than 
the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  re- 
ceived under  the  contract  in  year  4 
and  prior  years— 14  million— the  tax- 
payer must  include  in  gross  income  $6 
million  reduced  by  the  $4  million  al- 
ready included  in  income  in  prior 
years. 

By  the  fifth  year,  when  the  last  pay- 
ment of  $2  million  is  made,  the  entire 
contract  amount  of  |6  million  has  al- 
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ready  been  included  in  gross  income  In 
prior  taxable  years  at  times  which  re- 
flect both  the  progress  and  the  pay- 
ment schedule  of  the  contract.  Like- 
wise, deductions  are  allowed  as  they 
arise  instead  of  being  deferred  until 
the  end  of  the  contract  or  taken  pre- 
maturely. 

Thus,  the  bUl  addresses  the  two 
timing  problems  that  now  occur  with 
the  use  of  the  completed  contract 
method  of  accounting:  inappropriate 
deferral  of  taxes  and  allocation  of  de- 
ductions. The  bill  will  apply  to  all 
long-term  contracts  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government— including  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  thereof— is  a 
party,  and  to  subcontracts  under  Fed- 
eral long-term  contracts.  The  modifi- 
cations required  under  this  bill  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  198A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  welcome 
General  Dynamics,  Boeing.  General 
Electric  to  the  ranks  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  3314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  <nf 
America  in  Congreu  (utembled,  " 

SECTION  1.  MODinCATION  Of  ACCOVWnNC  KXMi 
nm.      PUMBUL      LONC-TnM      CON- 

TmAcn. 

(a)  Odtblu.  Rulx.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  modify  the 
Income  tax  regulations  relating  to  account- 
ing for  long-term  contracts  to  provide  that— 

<1)  the  amount  Includible  In  gross  Income 
with  respect  to  any  Federal  long-term  con- 
tract for  any  taxable  year  abaU  not  be  le« 
than— 

(A)  the  greater  of  (1)  the  aggregate 
amount  received  under  such  contract  during 
the  taxable  year  and  prior  taxable  years,  or 
(U)  the  amount  determined  under  the  per- 
centage of  completion  method  for  the  tax- 
able year  and  prior  taxable  yean,  reduced 
by 

(B)  the  amount  Includible  In  gross  Income 
with  respect  to  stich  contract  for  prior  tax- 
able years,  and 

(3)  the  completed  contract  method  may 
not  be  used  with  respect  to  Federal  long- 
term  contracts. 

(b)  PiDBtAL  LoHo-Tnut  CoimucT.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "Federal 
long-term  contract"  means  any  long-term 
contract— 

(1)  to  which  the  United  States  (or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof)  is  a 
party,  or 

(3)  which  la  a  subcontract  under  a  con- 
tract described  In  paragraph  (1). 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
rules  of  section  ia8(JK4KD)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain 
taxable  entitles  not  treated  as  Instrumental- 
ities) shall  apply. 

(c)  Errscnvx  Datx.— The  modifications  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
198A.  For  punxwes  of  section  481  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19S4.  such  modifica- 
tions shall  be  treated  as  a  change  in  the 
method  of  accounting  of  the  taxpayer.* 
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1986  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  EN- 
DANGER THE  RETIREMENT  SE- 
CURITY OF  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  Missonai 

nr  THI  HOU8K  OP  RSPSBKirrATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "new" 
budget  compromise  agreed  to  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Senate  Republicans 
contains  the  same  old  GOP  priorities- 
major  increases  in  military  spending 
paid  fer  by  deep  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. This  latest  proposal  does  the 
one  thing  President  Reagan  repeated- 
ly promised  he  would  not  do — cut 
Social  Security  benefits.  What  Rea- 
gan's budget  proposal  would  essential- 
ly do  is  set  the  annual  cost-of-living 
adjustment  [COLA]  to  Social  Security 
benefits  at  2  percent  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  This  proposed  reduction 
would  take  away  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
1986  from  Social  Security  funds  and 
almost  $23  billion  for  the  3  years  pro- 
posed. On  an  individual  basis  this 
translates  into  a  reduction  for  the  av- 
erage Social  Security  recipient  of  a 
loss  of  $81  In  fiscal  year  1988  and  a 
total  loss  of  about  $000  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Social  Security,  the  most  widely  re- 
ceived Government  benefit,  reaching 
36.5  million  retired  men  and  women,  is 
the  key  link  between  a  decent  retire- 
ment life  and  retirement  years  lived  in 
poverty.  Each  year  that  cost-of-living 
adjustments  are  held  down  increases 
the  number  of  retired  people  made 
poorer  as  they  grow  older.  That  is  why 
the  proposed  COLA  reduction  is  of 
such  critical  concern,  because  of  its 
devastating  effect  on  lower  income 
Social  Security  beneficiaries.  It  is  the 
poorest  retirees  who  are  the  most  de- 
pendent on  the  income  received  from 
Social  Security.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  Social 
Security  provides  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  total  income  of  elderly 
recipient  families  who  are  below  or 
Just  above  the  poverty  line.  And  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Social  Se- 
curity is  a  crucial  income  source  not 
only  for  the  elderly,  but  for  the  dis- 
abled, for  orphans,  and  for  widows  or 
widowers  with  dependent  children  as 
well. 

Aware  of  the  imix>rtance  of  Social 
Security  to  some  degree,  the  Republi- 
cans modestly  propose  to  cushion  the 
Social  Security  cut  by  increasing  bene- 
fits under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  [SSI]  Program— which  pro- 
vides cash  assistance  to  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  people  with  very  low  incomes. 
But,  many  of  the  poor  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  the  COLA  reduction  do 
not  receive  SSI  and  will  not  qualify 
under  SSI's  stringent  Income  and  asset 
tests. 
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According  to  estimates  by  the  Con- 
gresslonsJ  Budget  Office,  even  with 
the  SSI  increase,  almost  5  million  poor 
or  near  poor  families  will  suffer  a  net 
income  loss  from  a  cut.  Without  the 
SSI  increase,  650.000  beneficiaries  will 
be  thrown  below  the  poverty  line  by  a 
COLA  reduction.  With  an  increase  in 
SSI.  there  will  be  an  Increase  of 
570,000  people  living  In  poverty,  of 
whom  380,000  are  elderly. 

The  proposed  Social  Sectuity  cut- 
back with  its  effect  on  the  poor  and 
the  elderly,  represents  a  clear  aban- 
donment of  President  Reagan's  repeat- 
ed promises  that  he  would  oppose  any 
cuts  in  Social  Security  benefits.  These 
cuts  are  unfair  and  unjustifiable.  They 
place  an  imfalr  burden  on  low-income 
Social  Security  recipients.  The  elderly 
have  already  suffered  an  unfair  share 
of  budget  cuts  over  the  put  few  years. 
Year  after  year  corporations  escape 
tax  liability  through  corporate  tax 
breaks,  while  those  least  able  to  pay 
are  forced  to  contribute  more.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  must  be  held  to  his  com- 
mitment to  retired  Americans,  If  not 
by  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  then 
by  the  Democrats  in  the  Hotise.  There 
must  be  no  cut  In  Social  Security  bene- 
flU.« 


CALIFORNIA  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFOBirXA 
IH  THI  HOUSI  OP  RKPRZSDrrATITIS 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
Jeffrey  Chance  of  Riverside.  CA,  who 
is  the  California  State  winner  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  scrlptwrltlng  con- 
test. Mr.  Chance  is  a  senior  at  Poly 
High  School  In  Riverside,  where  he  is 
active  on  the  swimming  team,  the 
yearbook  staff,  and  the  foreign  ex- 
change program. 

The  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  schol- 
arship contest  is  a  national  program 
which  began  37  years  ago  and  has 
grown  with  VFW  leadership  to  involve 
over  300,000  students  this  year.  The 
program  awards  six  scholarships  total- 
ing $32,500,  with  a  scholarship  of 
$14,000  going  to  the  first-place  winner. 
The  VFW  involves  over  8,000  schools 
In  this  program,  and  over  4,000  VFW 
posts  and  3,500  auxiliaries  act  as  spon- 
sors. Over  2,300  radio  and  TV  stations 
cooperate  in  the  program,  continuing 
the  partnership  between  the  VFW  and 
the  broadcast  industry  which  has  ex- 
isted for  decades. 

Given  the  scope  of  this  contest.  I  am 
proud  of  Mr.  Chance  for  writing  the 
script  which  won  the  California  State 
contest.  His  entry  under  this  year's 
theme,  "My  Pledge  to  America."  is  an 
expression  of  the  optimism  which  all 
of  us  share  when  we  dream  of  this 
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country's  heritage.  I  would  like  to  re- 
print the  script  which  won  Jeffrey 
Chance  the  California  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest. 

Mr  PLBxn  TO  Amxkica 

VPW  VOICI  or  DDfOCRACT  SCBOLAKSHIP 
nOCKAM 

(California  Winner.  Jeffrey  Chance.  5940 
Intervale  Drive.  Riverside,  CA  93506) 

"Thanks  for  the  Memory".  Who  can  listen 
to  this  refrain  and  not  think  of  Bob  Hope? 
"Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow"?  Judy  Oar- 
land.  When  Debbie  Boone  steps  on  stage,  an 
orchestra  plays.  "You  Light  Up  My  Life".  In 
the  minds  of  many  people,  these  songs  »yra- 
bolize  the  person  aaaoclated  with  the  song 
and  symbolize  their  life,  their  achievements. 

Songs,  too,  can  symbolize  countries.  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "America  the 
Beautiful"  s}rmbollze  the  United  States,  our 
values  and  what  we  as  a  country  stand  for. 
If  I  could  chcKwe  one  song  to  symbolize 
Americans,  not  collectively,  but  as  Individ- 
uals, I  would  choose  the  song.  "The  Impossi- 
ble Dream".  My  pledge  to  America  Is  that  I 
will  make  this  song  my  theme— that  I  will 
live  the  impossible  dream. 

The  American  dream  of  a  better,  more 
productive,  happy  life  is  not  an  impossible 
dream.  Americans  have  made  it  possible. 
Not  only  have  Americans  achieved  the 
dream.  They  have  Inspired  the  dream. 
Throughout  history,  people  of  other  nations 
have  flocked  to  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  in  search  of  an  Impossible  dream. 
They  have  made  their  dreams  reality. 
Today,  dreams  are  Just  as  achievable  as 
they  were  when  our  forefathers  signed  a 
constitution  guaranteeing  freedom  for  the 
pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

In  the  song.  "The  Impossible  Dream",  the 
lyrics  speak  of  a  person  who  fights  for  the 
right  and  reaches  for  unreachable  stars.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  a  nation  whose  In- 
dividuals fight  for  the  right.  I  am  grateful 
for  those  who  went  before  to  reach  unrea- 
chable stars.  E>oubt  said,  "Impossible".  But 
early  astronauts  said,  "Possible,"  and 
walked  on  the  moon. 

The  lyrics  continue,  "...  to  run  where  the 
brave  dare  not  go".  Americans  have  contin- 
ually walked  untrodden  paths— paths  to 
great  heights,  accomplishing  great  dreams. 
Jonas  Salk  dreamed  of  a  vaccine  that  would 
someday  cure  polio  and  prolong  life  for  mil- 
lions. Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  dreamed  and 
Inspired  a  dream  of  harmony  and  equality 
within  America's  ethnic  groups.  Obstacles 
fall  when  Americans  reach  for  their  dreams. 
Dreamers  have  made  the  United  States  the 
nation  that  It  Is.  Dreamers  among  our  youth 
must  continue  to  make  the  nation  strong,  to 
solve  problems  that  today  have  no  solutions; 
to  bring  peace  when  peace  seems  Impossible. 

Our  country  is  a  nation  of  goal  setters  and 
dreamers.  But  setting  the  goal  and  dream- 
ing the  dream  Is  not  enough.  We  must  take 
action  consistent  with  our  goals.  Whether  as 
an  Individual  or  a  group,  we  must  work  with 
diligence  to  achieve  our  dreams.  But  dream, 
we  must.  America  Is  In  danger  of  losing  the 
dream.  There  are  those  who  continue  to  say, 
"Impossible".  Youth  must  say,  "Possible". 
We  cannot,  must  not,  will  not  give  In  to  de- 
spair, to  defeat  or  to  fear.  We  must  continue 
to  dream,  for  as  one  man  or  woman  achieves 
a  dream,  a  nation  benefits— a  new  medica- 
tion, an  Improved  technology,  an  opportuni- 
ty, another  era  of  peace.  We  must  continue 
to  Inspire  the  dream— to  make  the  Impossi- 
ble, possible  for  the  largest  number  of 
people.  We  must  share  the  products  of  our 
dreams. 
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My  pledge  to  America  is  that  I  will  contin- 
ue the  pattern  set  by  my  forefathers  to 
pursue  my  own  dream,  being  careful  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  action  that  makes 
dreams  came  true.  I  pledge  to  Inspire  the 
dream,  to  reach  to  the  downtrodden,  the 
temporarily  defeated,  those  who  have  lost 
faith.  I  pledge  to  encourage  youth  to  take 
action,  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational, 
social  and  political  opportunities  of  this 
country  that  put  feet  to  our  dreams. 

In  the  words  of  Ruth  Stafford  Peale.  "I 
will  stand  up  to  be  counted  among  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  learned 
that  Uberty  is  responsibility". 

I  will  dream  an  impossible  dream  and 
reach  that  dream,  that  someday  the  world 
will  be  a  better  place  t>ec&use  I  have  lived 
and  I  have  dreamed.* 


REAR  ADM.  FREDERICK  P. 
SCHUBERT.  USCG,  TO  RETIRE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAuroamA 

IH  THZ  HO0SK  OP  HKMlZSKIfTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  been  Informed  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  nth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict, Rear  Adm.  Frederick  P.  Schu- 
bert, USCG,  Whose  headquarters  is  in 
my  congressional  district,  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  next  month. 

While  I  certainly  respect  Admiral 
Schubert's  decision,  as  he  has  served 
his  Nation  as  a  Coast  Guard  officer  for 
33  years,  I  personally  regret  it  as  it 
means  that  we  will  be  losing  his  serv- 
ices in  the  nth  Coast  Guard  District. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  he  has 
already  been  in  command'  for  2  years. 

During  this  2-year  span  of  time  Ad- 
miral Schubert  certainly  has  been 
busy.  Probably  one  of  his  most  de- 
manding tasks  was  directing  the  Coast 
Guard's  preparation  for  the  simuner 
games  of  the  XXIIId  Olympiad.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  responsible  for  port 
safety  and  security,  yachting  venue  se- 
curity, dignitary  protection,  and  explo- 
sive ordnance  disposal.  As  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  smooth  and  incident- 
free  manner  in  which  the  Olympics 
were  conducted,  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  Admiral  Schubert  did  an  out- 
standing Job — even  though  most  of  his 
work  was  beyond  the  public  eye. 

During  his  time  with  the  Uth  Coast 
Guard  District,  he  also  served  as  Pacif- 
ic Region  Coordinator  of  the  National 
Narcotics  Border  Interdiction  System. 
In  this  capacity,  he  worked  with  other 
Federal  and  loc^  agencies  serving  on 
the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on 
Narcotics  Interdiction  with  the  mis- 
sion of  preventing  the  smuggling  of  il- 
legal drugs  into  the  Western  United 
States,  and  apprehending  those  who 
attempted  to  do  so.  Under  Admiral 
Schubert's  guidance,  coordination  was 
established  which  will  permit  the  con- 
tinuing effective  operation  of  the  task 
force  in  the  future. 
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Admiral  Schubert  hu  held  a  variety 
of  demanding  and  ch&llencing  staff 
and  command  assignments  since  his 
graduation  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard 
Academy  in  1951.  He  holds  master  de- 
grees in  systems  management  from 
the  Dnlverelty  of  Southern  California, 
and  in  political  science  from  Auburn 
University.  A  Coast  Ouard  aviator,  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  CoMt  Ouard 
officers  choosen  to  attend  the  Air  War 
College,  graduating  in  1971. 

As  he  takes  off  his  Coast  Ouard  uni- 
form and  puts  on  civilian  attire,  my 
wife  Lee  joins  me  In  wishing  Fred 
Schubert,  his  wife  Olorla,  and  their 
three  children.  Paul.  Karen,  and 
Robert,  all  the  beat  in  the  years 
ahead.  While  his  plans  are  not  firm  at 
this  time.  I  am  sure  he  will  soon  find 
himself  actively  engaged  again  in  some 
endeavor  which  will  demand  the 
utmost  of  his  time  and  talents.  We 
wish  him  welLA 


PRESIDENT  REAOAN'S  OERMAN 
VISIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 

nr  THz  HousK  or  untisxitTATrvxs 

Wedneadav,  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps  has  brought  new  and  badly 
needed  attention  to  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  a 
tape  of  Edward  R.  Murrow's  radio 
broadcast  on  the  liberation  of  Buchen- 
wald  was  played  on  network  television, 
accompanied  by  color  film  of  the  camp 
and  its  victims.  Just  this  week,  the 
New  York  Times  printed  excerpts 
from  a  radio  broadcast  by  BBC  com- 
mentator Patrick  Oordon-Walker 
about  the  liberation  of  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  concentration  camp.  These  ex- 
cerpts, which  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues should  read  carefully  follow: 
BsRcm-BKLsnt,  Afril  34.  IMS 

I  went  to  Belsen.  The  Wehrmacht  is  not 
allowed  near  It.  It  wm  entirely  guarded  by 
8S  men  and  women.  The  first  night  of  liber- 
ty, many  hundreds  of  people  died  of  joy. 
Next  day  some  men  of  the  [British]  Yeo- 
manry arrived.  The  people  crowded  around 
them,  kissing  their  hands  and  feet— and 
dying  from  weakness. 

Corpses  in  every  state  of  decay  were  lying 
around,  piled  up  on  top  of  each  other  in 
heaps.  One  woman  came  up  to  a  soldier  who 
was  guarding  the  milk  store  and  doling  the 
milk  out  to  children,  and  begged  for  milk 
for  her  baby.  The  man  took  the  baby  and 
saw  that  It  had  been  dead  for  days,  black  in 
the  face  and  shriveled  up.  The  woman  went 
Ml  begging  for  milk.  So  he  poured  some  on 
the  dead  lips.  The  mother  then  started  to 
croon  with  Joy  and  carried  the  baby  off  in 
triumph.  She  stumbled  and  feU  dead  a  few 
srards.  .  .  . 

About  35,000  corpses  were  reckoned,  more 
actually  than  the  living.  .  .  .  The  S8  men 
were  driven  and  pushed  along  and  made  to 
ride  on  top  of  the  loaded  corpses  and  then 
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shovel  them  Into  the  great  mass  open 
graves.  The  SS  women  were  made  to  cook 
and  carry  heavy  loads.  The  Inmate*  said 
that  they  were  more  cruel  and  brutal  than 
the  men.  They  are  all  young.  In  their  twen- 
ties. .  .  . 

There  was  no  water,  nothing  but  roots  and 
some  boiled  stinking  carrots,  enough  for  a 
few  hundred  people.  Men  and  women  had 
fought  for  these  raw,  uncooked  roots. 

There  are  three  main  classes  in  the  camp. 
The  healthy,  who  have  managed  to  keep 
themselves  decent,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
had  typhus.  Then  there  were  the  sick,  who 
were  more  or  leas  cared  for  by  their  friends. 
Then  there  was  the  vast  underworld  that 
had  lost  all  self-respect,  crawling  around  In 
rags,  living  in  abominable  squalor,  defecat- 
ing In  the  compound,  often  mad  or  half 
mad.  .  .  . 

There  were  a  very  large  number  of  girls  In 
the  camp,  mostly  Jewesses  from  Auschwlts. 
Over  and  over  again  I  was  told  the  same 
story.  The  parades  at  which  people  were 
picked  out  arbitrarily  for  the  gas  chamber 
and  the  crematorium,  where  many  were 
burned  alive.  life  and  death  was  a  question 
of  pure  chance.  .  .  . 

"My  father  and  mother  were  burned.  My 
sister  was  burned."  This  Is  what  you  hear  all 
the  time.  ...  A  story  of  Auschwitz  was  told 
to  me  by  Helen— and  her  last  name  she 
didn't  remember.  She  was  a  Ciechoalovak. 
When  the  women  were  given  the  chance  to 
go  and  work  elsewhere  in  the  work  2»nes 
like  Hamburg,  mothers  with  children  were, 
in  fact,  given  the  choice  between  their  lives 
and  their  children's.  Children  could  not  be 
taken  along.  Many  preferred  to  stay  with 
their  children  and  face  certain  death.  Some 
decided  to  leave  their  children.  But  It  got 
around  amongst  the  6-year-old  chllden  that 
if  they  were  left  there  they  would  at  once 
be  gassed.  There  were  terrible  scenes  be- 
tween children  and  their  mothers.  One  child 
was  so  angry  that  though  the  mother 
changed  her  mind  and  stayed  and  died,  the 
child  would  not  talk  to  her.  .  .  . 

None  of  this  is  propaganda.  This  Is  the 
plain  and  simple  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  controversy  has  arisen 
and  escalated  over  the  plans  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  visit 
not  only  Bergen-Belsen  but  also  the 
Oerman  war  cemetery  at  Bltburg, 
where  more  than  40  Waffen  SS  troop- 
ers are  burled.  This  plan  U  an  outrage 
which  affronts  many,  many  Americans 
of  all  ages  and  backgrounds,  but  par- 
ticularly veterans  who  fought  against 
Germany  during  World  War  II  and 
Jewish  and  other  survivors  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. This  intense  and  shocking  de- 
scription of  Bergen-Belsen  sharply 
demonstrates  the  impropriety— the  Im- 
morality—of honoring  members  of 
Hitler's  elite  giuird  along  with  other 
Oerman  war  dead. 

Proposals,  first  to  seek  reconciliation 
over  remembrance,  then  to  "balance" 
a  symbol  of  reconciliation  with  a 
symbol  of  the  Holocaust,  sadly  and 
frightenlngly  reflect  the  shallowness 
of  the  perceptions  of  two  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  Reading  Mr.  Oordon- 
Walker's  conunents  in  the  context  of 
the  cemetery  and/or  concentration 
camp  debate,  I  could  not  help  recalling 
a  poem  I  once  taught  In  an  English 
class  at  Miami-Dade  Community  Col- 
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lege.  The  poem.  T.S.  Eliot's  "The 
Hollow  Men".  Is  best  known  for  Its 
closing  lines:  "This  Is  the  way  the 
world  ends/Not  with  a  bang  but  with  a 
whimper."  But  it  is  the  opening  stanza 
that  I  recall  now: 

Tki  Hollow  Mkm 
We  are  the  hollow  men 
We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 
Headpiece  flUed  with  straw.  AlasI 
Our  dried  voices,  when 
We  whisper  together 
Are  quiet  and  meaningless 
As  wind  in  dry  grass 
Or  rats'  feet  over  broken  glass 
In  our  dry  cellar 

Shape  without  form,  shade  without  colour. 
Paralysed  force,  gesture  without  motion: 
Those  who  have  crossed 
With  direct  eyes,  to  death's  other  Kingdom 
Remember  us— if  at  all— not  as  lost 
Violent  souls,  but  only 
As  the  hollow  men 
The  stuffed  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  must  re- 
consider his  decision  and  cancel  the 
visit  to  Bltburg.* 


THE  CONSULTATION  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY  AND 
ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  raw  Toax 

nf  THI  HOnSI  OF  RXPRXSOTTATnnS 

WednetdAv,  April  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Con- 
sultation on  International  Security 
and  Arms  Control  which  was  co- 
chalred  by  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Oerald  Ford.  This  consultation, 
which  was  held  at  the  Carter  Center 
of  Emory  University,  benefited  from 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
present  and  former  government  offi- 
cials, academic  ex{}erts  and  representa- 
tives from  former  governments.  Per- 
sonally, I  found  the  atmosphere  stimu- 
lating and  the  exchange  of  views  was 
open  and  candid. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Ricord 
the  following  letter  from  President 
Jimmy  Carter  which  summarizes  the 
recommendations  of  the  consultation 
and  which  also  lists  the  names  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  consul- 
tation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er carefully  the  recommendations  ar- 
rived at  during  the  consultation.  Final- 
ly, I  would  like  to  thank  Presidents 
Carter  and  Ford  for  their  efforts  in 
promoting  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  letter  follows: 


EMORT  UlflVKRSITT. 

Thx  Cartkr  Centkr, 
Atlanta.  OA.  April  18,  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  Dowrar, 
House  0/  ReprtientativeM, 
Washington,  DC. 

To:  Representative  Thomas  Downey. 

We  are  very  grateful  that  you  were  able  to 
attend  our  consultation  on  International  Se- 
curity and  Arms  Control,  assessing  the  sub- 
jects of  alliances,  regional  conflict,  prolif- 
eration, weapons,  strategy,  doctrine,  negoti- 
ations, and  diplomatic-political  aspects  of 
n.S.-8oviet  relations.  There  were  often 
heated  exchanges,  but  abusive  rhetoric  was 
minimal.  All  of  us  benefitted  from  the  de- 
tailed discussions,  especially  concerning 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations,  with  an  emphasis  on 
arms  control.  Derived  from  the  analyses, 
some  unanimous  recommendations  were 
presented  at  the  final  public  session.  Those 
who  agreed  on  these  recommendations  were 
Presidents  Oerald  Ford  and  I,  the  Soviet 
delegation.  Senators  Sam  Nuiui  and  Howard 
Baker,  former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  and  the  three  panel  chairmen.  Gen- 
eral Brent  Scowcroft.  Dr.  Robert  O'Neill, 
and  Ambassador  Ralph  Earle. 

For  your  Interest,  I  have  listed  below  some 
of  the  more  significant  recommendations 
that  apply  specifically  to  arms  control. 

1.  The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  continue  to  adhere  to  the  Antl-Bal- 
listlc  Missile  Treaty  and  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  no  steps  should  be  taken  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  those  agreements  until 
prior  negotiations  have  been  exhausted.  Re- 
search Is  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  but 
development  and  testing  as  proposed  in  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  not. 
Through  negotiation,  the  parties  should 
clarify  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  dis- 
tinguish between  research  and  development, 
and  there  should  be  a  clear  notice  of  any 
possible  plans  to  abrogate  or  deliberately 
violate  the  treaty's  terms. 

2.  The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  continue  their  existing  policies  of 
not  taking  steps  to  undercut  the  provisions 
of  important  treaties  and  other  agreements 
that  are  not  formally  In  effect.  Including 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Arms, 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  SALT 
II.  Definitions  and  other  non-controversial 
provisions  of  these  agreements  should  t)e  ac- 
cepted as  an  Integral  part  of  ongoing  or 
future  negotiations. 

3.  Based  on  the  U.S.-Sovlet  Joint  sUte- 
ment  esUblishing  the  present  Geneva  talks, 
the  two  nations  should  make  every  effort  to 
reduce  greatly  and  further  limit  offensive 
nuclear  arms,  without  letting  the  possibility 
of  future  developments  In  strategic  defen- 
sive systems  inhibit  such  reductions  and 
limlUtlons.  The  Soviet  side  appears  to  be 
unwilling  to  consider  deep  reductions  In  of- 
fensive weapons  as  long  as  the  possibility  of 
new  strategic  defensive  deployments  Is  not 
definitely  foreclosed:  the  American  side 
wishes  to  negotiate  precisely  such  deep  re- 
ductions while  holding  open  the  strategic 
defense  option  pending  completion  of  re- 
search to  esUbllsh  Its  feasibility.  Any  such 
agreement  should  provide  for  a  more  sUble 
balance,  with  weapons  that  contribute  to 
overall  strategic  sUbillty. 

4.  The  sides  should  take  more  construc- 
tive and  imaginative  steps  regarding  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  with  agreements,  in- 
cluding cooperative  measures  that  may  in- 
clude on-site  inspection  as  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  enhance  such  verification. 
(This  was  axi  important  suggestion  that 
came  from  the  Soviet  represenUtives  during 
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discussions  about  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.) 
In  this  cotmectlon.  Issues  of  compliance 
should  be  resolved  by  both  sides  in  a 
manner  aimed  at  their  resolution,  not  their 
explolUtlon  for  political  or  propaganda  pur- 
poses, and  the  same  criterion  should  be  ap- 
plied to  negotiations  themselves. 

5.  The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  address  with  the  utmost  prior- 
ity the  question  of  establishing  mechanisms 
aimed  at  crisis  prevention  and  crisis  man- 
agement in  order  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings and/or  miscalculations  that  could  lead 
to  conflict.  Frequent  and  regular  meetings 
of  senior  political  and  military  leaders 
would  be  desirable. 

6.  In  present  and  future  negotiations, 
agreement  on  key  Issues  should  be  imple- 
mented step-by-step  through  executive 
action,  without  waiting  for  a  final  compre- 
hensive document  to  be  signed  before  the 
benefits  of  such  Interim  progress  might  be 
realized. 

7.  The  parties  should  now  begin  to  exam- 
ine how  to  reduce  offensive  arsenals  enough 
to  minimize  the  Incentives  of  either  side  to 
deploy  extensive  strategic  defenses.  Such  a 
goal  could  be  a  relatively  small  number  of 
single-warhead  '^unchers  (perhaps  2000)  de- 
ployed as  invulnerably  as  possible— in  a 
mobile  mode,  in  deep  and  hardened  silos  on 
the  protected  southern  side  of  mountain 
ranges,  or  in  ocean  safe  havens.  The  exact 
number  Is  not  as  Important  as  survivability 
and  assured  deterrence.  Prior  to  the  imple- 
menUtlon  of  such  a  decision  by  the  super- 
powers it  will  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
other  nuclear  nations  to  accept  a  compara- 
ble reduction  in  the  arsenals. 

8.  The  United  SUtes  should  ratify  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  or  make  it  clear 
that  lU  terms  will  continue  to  be  honored. 
Through  mutual  agreement,  the  explosion 
limits  should  be  rapidly  lowered  commensu- 
rate with  the  technical  ability  for  verifica- 
tion, ultimately  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement. 

9.  Negotiations  should  be  renewed  to  ban 
any  deployment  of  weapons  In  space  or  the 
testing  of  anti-satellite  weapons. 

10.  U.S. -Soviet  consulUtions  should  in- 
clude the  question  of  non-proliferation.  Re- 
gional agreements  Involving  nuclear-free 
zones  should  be  encouraged. 

In  addition.  President  Ford  and  I  agreed 
with  many  participants  that  to  avoid  the 
frustrating  failure  of  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
ernment to  ratify  treaties  that  have  been  la- 
boriously negotiated,  the  documenU  might 
be  framed  as  executive  agreements.  These 
would  require  a  majority  vote  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  but  would  avoid  the 
veto  power  of  a  mere  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  many  of  whom  are  philo- 
sophically opposed  to  any  reasonable  agree- 
ment involving  arms  control,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  international  agencies. 

There  were  other  significant  proposals 
that  had  support  among  all  or  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  and  these  and  the 
accompanying  discussions  were  very  valua- 
ble to  all  of  us  who  attended  the  consulU- 
tion.  We  will  be  preparing  a  more  complete 
report  of  our  sessions,  and  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  it.  I  would  welcome  any  comments 
you  might  have,  including  suggestions  for 
similar  consulUtions  in  the  future. 
With  best  wishes. 

jnacT. 

Enclosure:  List  of  participants. 
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AXB  Arms  Control 

(April  9-13,  1985) 

CcKhaired  by  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter  and 

Oerald  Ford 

PARTICXPAirrS 

United  SUtes  government  officials  and 
Members  of  the  Congress: 

Kenneth  Adelman,  Director,  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Norman  Dicks  (D.),  RepreaenUtive  from 
Washington. 

Thomas  Downey  (D.).  RepreaenUtive 
from  New  York. 

AmoretU  Hoeber,  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research. 
Development  and  Acquisition. 

Albert  Gore.  Jr.  (D,).  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

John  Lehman,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sam  Nunn  (D.),  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Theodore    Stevens    (R.).    Senator    from 


Foreign  government  represenUtives: 

China  (People's  Republic):  Qian  Jla-dong. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Dis- 
armament, Geneva 

Egypt:  Alxlul  Raouf  El-Reedy.  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Germany  (West):  Friedrich  Ruth.  Foreign 
Ministry  Official  Responsible  for  Questions 
of  Disarmament  and  Aims  Control. 

Germany  (East):  Gerhardt  Herder.  Am- 
bassador. 

Great  Britain:  John  Howe.  Director,  Arms 
Control  Unit,  Ministry  of  Defense. 

Japan:  Kinya  Nllsekl,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Japan  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Pakistan:  Agha  Shahi.  former  Foreign 
Minister. 

Soviet  Union:  Anatoly  Dobrynln,  Ambas- 
sador. Lt.-Gen.  Konstantin  Mikhallov,  Min- 
istry of  Defense.  Sergei  Tarasenko.  Deputy 
Cliief.  U.SA.  Department.  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Former  U.S.  government  officials  and 
members  of  Congress: 

Howard  Baker,  Senate  Majority  Leader, 
now  a  partner  of  Vinson  &  Elklns. 

Harold  Brown.  Secretary  of  Defense:  now 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Zbigniew  Brzerinskl,  National  Security 
Advisor,  now  Senior  Advisor  at  the  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  and  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Columbia  Univeiaity. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  now  Profes- 
sor of  History,  New  York  University. 

Ralph  Earle,  Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  chief  U.S.  negoti- 
ator, SALT  II;  now  managing  partner. 
Baker  St  Daniels. 

Raymond  Oarthoff.  Ambassador  to  Bul- 
garia and  SALT  I  negotiator  now  Senior 
Fellow,  the  Brookings  Institution. 

William  Hyland,  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff;  now  editor  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Adm.  Bobby  Inman.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  now 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technology 
Coriwratlon. 

Gen.  David  Jones,  (ret.).  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Henry  Kissinger.  National  Security  Advi- 
sor and  Secretary  of  SUte;  now  Chairman. 
Kissinger  Associates.  Inc. 
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0«n.  E«lward  Meyer,  (ret).  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  UA  Army. 

William  Perry.  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering:  now  manag- 
ing partner.  H&Q  Technology  Partners. 

James  Schleslnger,  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy; 
now  Senior  Advisor,  Lehman  Bros.  Kuhn 
Iioeb,  Inc. 

Brent  Scowcroft,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs  and 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces:  now  Vice  Chairman.  Kis- 
singer Associates,  Inc. 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff;  now  Vialtlng 
Scholar,  The  Brookings  Institution. 

Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  State:  now 
partner  of  Simpson.  Thacher,  and  Bartlett. 

Academic  experts: 

Desmond  Ball.  Senior  Fellow  and  Deputy 
Head  of  the  Strategic  and  Defense  Studies 
Center,  Australian  National  University. 

Harold  Herman.  Woodruff  Professor  of 
Law.  Emory  University. 

Richard  Betts.  Senior  Fellow.  The  Brook- 
logs  Institution. 

Lynn  Davis.  Assistant  Director,  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
London. 

Karl  Deutsch,  Director.  International  In- 
stitute for  Comparative  Social  Research, 
West  Berlin. 

Richard  Oarwln,  IBM  Fellow,  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Research  Center. 

Arnold  Horellck.  Senior  Political  Scientist 
and  Director  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies,  the  RAND  Corporation. 

Samuel  Huntington,  Professor  of  Oovem- 
ment.  Harvard  University. 

Josef  Joffe,  Senior  Aasociate,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Pierre  Lellouche,  Associate  Director,  Instl- 
tut  Francals  des  Relations  Internationales, 
Paris. 

Christopher  Makins,  Director,  Institute  of 
Security  Programs,  The  Roosevelt  Center 
for  American  Policy  Studies. 

Michael  May.  Associate  Director-at-lArge, 
Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory. 

Makoto  Momoi,  Director,  The  Momol  Re- 
search Institute,  Tokyo. 

Joseph  Nye,  Professor  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Harvard  University. 

Robert  O'Neill,  Director,  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies.  London. 

Dennis  Ross.  Executive  Director,  The 
Berkeley-Stanford  Project  on  Soviet  Inter- 
national Behavior. 

Leonard  Spector.  Senior  Associate.  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Kosta  Tslpls.  Senior  Research  Scientists, 
Bfassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Evgeny  Velikhov,  Deputy  Director,  Kur- 
chatov  Institute  of  Atomic  Physics  and  Vice- 
President.  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Herbert  York.  Professor  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Journalists: 

John  Orlmond.  American  Editor.  The 
Economist.  London. 

Flora  Lewis,  foreign  affairs  columnist. 
The  New  York  Times. 

Plero  Ostellino.  editor,  Corrlere  della 
Sera.  Milan.* 
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HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZOMA 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKIfTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1984- 
85  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program  Arizona  winner 
is  a  young  man  from  Sun  City,  AZ, 
Thomas  R.  Nadel. 

I  am  including  his  winning  entry  en- 
titled, "My  Pledge  to  America,"  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  It 
and  share  this  inspirational  composi- 
tion with  me. 

The  winning  entry  follows: 
Mt  Plbmsc  to  Amxrica 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  country  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  Ours  Is  a  country  estab- 
lished upon  the  principles  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice,  and  humanity.  These  were 
the  causes  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes.  'Therefore,  It 
is  Indeed  my  pledge  and  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  It,  to  support  Its  Constitution,  to 
obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies.  Yes,  "My 
Pledge  to  America"  Is  simply  to  serve  her 
with  pride  and  strive  to  make  her  more  per- 
fect. 

There  are  many  words  in  our  language 
that  denotes  satisfaction  with  our  country, 
but  the  greatest  and  the  most  animated  is 
'pride'.  No  one  can  deny  what  we  feel  as  the 
nag  passes  by:  or  at  the  opening  of  sports 
festivities  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
is  simg.  Can  anyone  deny  the  feeling  that 
comes  over  us?  Why  do  we  feel  this  way? 
The  reason  lies  in  the  element  of  pride  we 
feel  towards  this  nation.  For  our  sense  of 
glory  and  respect  evolves  from  the  very  root 
of  our  American  government.  Our  system  of 
government  did  not  suddenly  spring  into 
being  as  at  the  wave  of  some  political  magi- 
cian's wand.  Nor  was  it  pulled  out  of  thin  air 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  at  Philadelphia. 
Rather,  it  has  developed  through  long  cen- 
turies of  experience,  tradition,  thought  and 
deed.  Our  forefathers  were  not  thinking  of 
the  narrow  present  and  of  themselves  alone. 
They  recognized  an  obligation  to  keep  free- 
dom alive  for  all  future  Americans  as  well. 
The  Ideals  they  stated  are  positive  and  con- 
structive. "My  Pledge  to  America"  is  to 
uphold  these  Ideals  and  thus  oppose  what- 
ever divides  this  nation,  leads  to  Injustice, 
weakens  our  defense,  undermines  our  physi- 
cal or  economic  health  and  threatens  our 
basic  freedoms  both  now  and  forever. 

Since  time  began  we  have  had  men  who 
have  come  to  the  front  with  progressive 
Ideas.  These  men  have  served  their  country 
with  pride  and  now  It  is  my  generation's 
turn  to  do  the  same.  Of  course  we  know, 
that  as  the  world  grows  the  pressures  in- 
crease upon  us  to  react  to  the  new  ideas  and 
methods  that  are  constantly  Increasing  and 
Improving  our  dally  life.  One  major  ques- 
tion today  Is  "What  can  our  country  look 
forward  to  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now"? 
The  answer  to  this  question  Is  to  make 
America  more  perfect  through  universal 
peace  and  prosperity.  For  only  the  youth 
today  can  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes  to  coincide  with  the  progress  of  the 
years  to  come.  Only  the  willingness  of  my 


generation  to  serve  America  with  pride,  can 
bring  us  the  kind  of  future  all  the  people  of 
tomorrow  will  be  using  and  experiencing. 
Yes.  today's  youth  are  the  navigators  for  to- 
morrow, and  the  challenges  facing  us  are  as 
many  as  the  mysteries  that  are  constantly 
confronting  America  today.  Thus  "My 
Pledge  to  America"  shall  be  accomplished 
through  the  knowledge,  strength,  and  deter- 
mination of  my  generation's  answers  to  the 
Important  questions  that  are  before  Amer- 
ica. 

America's  future  Is  an  undecided  future. 
However.  It  Is  an  open  future:  a  future  that 
my  generation  must  and  can  create. 
Through  our  efforts  we  can  work  to  elimi- 
nate such  problems  as  starvation,  sickness, 
and  antagonism  toward  our  neighbors,  by 
keeping  the  ideals,  values  and  goals  charac- 
teristic of  this  nation  ever  alive. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  indeed  time  for  my  gen- 
eration to  take  action.  For  I  see  America 
where  no  man  fears  to  think  as  he  pleases 
or  say  what  he  thinks.  I  see  America  where 
no  man  Is  another  man's  master,  where  no 
man's  mind  Is  dark  with  fear.  I  see  America 
as  the  horizon  of  human  hopes.  To  those 
who  say  the  design  defies  our  abilities  to 
complete  It.  I  answer.  "To  act  with  enthusi- 
asm and  faith  is  the  condition  of  acting 
great". 

So.  "My  Pledge  To  America"  Is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  is  time  we  stopped  talking 
about  who  is  responsible  for  a  hunger  prob- 
lem, or  a  crime  problem,  or  an  energy  crisis 
and  direct  our  energies  toward  finding  a  so- 
lution. I  do  not  care  who  Is  at  fault.  It 
doesn't  make  one  bit  of  difference.  All  I 
want  and  expect  Is  for  my  generation  to 
solve  It.  For  we  will  make  our  nation  strong- 
er. We  will  make  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica more  perfect,  and  "My  Pledge  to  Amer- 
ica" is  to  serve  her  with  pride  and  always 
make  her  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

This  is  "My  Pledge  to  America",  so  help 
me  God!* 


REPEAL  FUEL  USE  ACT  AND 
INCREMENTAL  PRICING 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  msiAiiA 

IN  THC  HOtJSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Joined  my  colleague,  Mr.  Slattert  of 
Kansas,  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
that  would  end  two  Federal  programs 
which  discourage  industrial  use  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

One  of  these  two  programs  is  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  FHiel  Use 
Act  (PUA),  which  automatically  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  either  gas  or  oil  in 
most  large  new  powerplants  and  indus- 
trial facilities.  The  other  program  is 
the  incremental  pricing  program  in 
title  11  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act; 
this  latter  program  requires  that 
prices  charged  for  gas  used  by  certain 
industrial  boilers  must  be  set  at  rough 
parity  with  high-sulfur  residual  oil, 
even  if  the  price  of  gas  would  other- 
wise be  less  than  the  price  of  residual 
oU. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about 
the  negative  effects  of  these  programs. 
It  has  been  said  that  restrictions  on  in- 
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dustrial  use  of  natural  gas,  while  per- 
haps defensible  in  the  context  of  the 
tight  supply  situation  that  prevailed  in 
1978,  now  lack  any  rational  foundation 
in  light  of  the  gas  supply  improve- 
ments that  have  occurred  since  that 
time.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  in- 
cremental pricing  program,  by  artifi- 
cially reducing  opportunities  to  dis- 
place imported  oil  with  natural  gas, 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  crucial  goal  of 
national  energy  self-sufficiency.  It  has 
been  said  as  well  that  both  of  these 
programs,  by  artificially  discouraging 
the  use  of  America's  cleanest-burning 
fossil  fuel,  run  counter  to  the  national 
objective  of  improving  air  quality  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

All  of  these  criticisms  are  valid,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  another  important 
criticism:  The  fact  that  retention  of 
these  programs  is  also  contrary  to  the 
goal  of  sound  recovery  for  the  Nation's 
economy. 

I  come  from  northeastern  Indiana, 
and  I  therefore  know  something  about 
the  continued  need  for  economic 
growth.  The  road  to  many  of  our 
"smokestack"  industries  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  the  road  is  made  rockier  still 
by  the  FUA  and  incremental  pricing. 

On  this  point,  it  cannot  be  stressed 
enough  that  the  "smokestack"  indus- 
tries tend  to  be  very  energy-intensive. 
Because  fuel  costs  are  such  a  major 
factor  in  the  efficiency  of  a  "smoke- 
stack" company,  the  entirety  of  corpo- 
rate operations  can  be  negatively  af- 
fected by  Federal  programs  that  artifi- 
cially "tilt"  fuel  choices  away  from 
economically  better  options. 

PranUy,  "smokestack  America" 
faces  enough  inherent  obstacles  to 
growth.  America  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  throwing  in  the  additional 
obstacle  of  an  artificial  impediment 
that  is  based  on  long-outmoded  as- 
sumptions. 

When  the  price  of  natural  gas  falls 
below  the  price  of  residual  oil,  why 
should  the  Incremental  Pricing  Pro- 
gram remove  any  cost  reductions  that 
a  company  could  otherwise  achieve  by 
switching  to  the  cheaper  fuel?  Why 
should  the  Fuel  Use  Act  require  a 
company  to  seek  a  special  regulatory 
exemption  when  it  wants  to  put  in  a 
cost-efficient  gas  cogenerator  at  a  new 
plant?  For  that  matter,  why  should 
the  same  act  prevent  an  electric  utility 
from  building  a  new,  gas-fired  com- 
bined cycle  powerplant  if  that  turns 
out  to  be  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
way  to  generate  additional  electricity 
for  industrial  and  residential  consum- 
ers? 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  ban  or  neutralize— or 
at  best  complicate— such  options  for 
improving  our  Nation's  economic  effi- 
ciency. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing,  because 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress  have 
not  yet  "gotten  around"  to  eliminating 
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two  programs  that  virtually  all  of  us 
view  as  outmoded  and  nonsensical. 

It's  time  to  eliminate  FUA  and  incre- 
mental pricing  as  quickly  as  we  can— 
because  any  unnecessary  obstacle  to 
economic  growth  is  one  obstacle  too 
many.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

AWARDS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OPVIRCIinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion a  number  of  Federal  employees 
who  will  receive  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  to  be  presented  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  the 
50th  Departmental  Honor  Awards 
Convocation  on  Wednesday,  April  24. 1 
think  this  is  ajiother  example  of  what 
I  and  a  nuimber  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  saying  about  the  Federal  work 
force.  The  majority  of  civil  servants 
are  hard  working,  conscientious  indi- 
viduals who  deserve  the  respect  and 
support  of  not  only  this  body,  but  also 
recognition  from  the  public  they  serve. 
I  insert  the  names  and  citations  for 
their  distinguished  service  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro: 

Rajrmond  V.  Butler— In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  leadership  and  exceptional 
service  to  the  Indian  people  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Franklin  A.  Edwards— In  recognition  of 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  fields  of  natural 
resource  management  and  public  lands  ad- 
ministration. 

Eleanor  R.  Schwartz— In  recognition  of 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  its  role  as  conservator 
of  the  Federal  lands. 

Richard  R.  Hite— In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  professional  contributions,  Ini- 
tiatives, and  performance  in  the  fields  of 
budget  administration  and  executive  man- 
agement. 

Andrew  S.  Adams— In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  special 
projects  administrator  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  as  a  staff  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary-Policy.  Budget  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Douglas  E.  Henriques— In  recognition  of 
his  exceptional  contributions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  field  of  public 
land  law. 

Aldon  D.  Nielson— In  recognition  of  out- 
standing achievements  in  advancing  water 
resource  developments  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  through  the  effective  applica- 
tion of  economic  and  management  princi- 
ples. 

George  E.  Ericksen— In  recognition  of  his 
exceptional  achievements  in  the  Geological 
Survey's  mineral  resource  programs,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  foreign  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Sam  H.  Patterson— In  recognition  of  his 
many  su;hievements  In  the  Investigations  of 
mineral  deposits  and  domestic  and  world  re- 
sources of  aluminum. 
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John  A.  Mattoon— In  recognition  of  his 
ouUtanding  career  and  achievements  in  in- 
creasing public  understanding  and  support 
for  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  WlldlUe  Service. 

Donald  R.  Tindal— In  recognition  of  his 
courageous  action  in  rescuing  a  person  from 
drowning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DEWEY 
BRADFORD 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1985 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
we  lost  Dewey  Bradford,  probably  the 
most  influential  promoter  of  South- 
western art  in  the  last  50  years.  Dewey 
Bradford  advanced  the  appreciation  of 
Southwestern  art  and  Texas  art,  in 
particular,  more  than  any  single  indi- 
vidual in  our  time.  In  honor  of  Dewey, 
Cactus  Pryor,  noted  Texas  humorist, 
radio  commentator,  and  admirer  of 
Dewey,  offered  the  following  tribute 
to  Dewey's  life  and  work,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
The  tribute  follows: 

DKWKT  BRADrOBS 

He  was  the  Dean  of  Southwestern  art.  If 
God  hadn't  invented  bluebonnets  and  cacti, 
Dewey  Bradford  would  have.  He  discovered 
...  he  inspired  ...  he  drove  ...  he  sold 
.  .  .  and,  in  many  ways,  he  fathered  Porflrio 
Salinas  .  .  .  Texas'  most  famouf  artist.  But 
Dewey's  artistic  tastes  transcended  Texas 
landscapes.  He  was  not  Just  a  regionalist  in 
artistic  appreciation,  although  he  knew  the 
importance  of  a  region  having  it  own  art 
and  artists.  In  many  ways.  Dewey  Bradford 
was  to  Texas  art  what  J.  Frank  Doble  was  to 
folklore  and  John  T.omax  was  to  folk  music. 

Dewey's  artistic  soul  was  not  limited  to 
the  canvas.  He  was  an  actor.  He  performed 
in  the  all-time  Hollywood  movie  classic.  Ben 
Hur.  He  also  performed  on  canvas.  Not  as  a 
painter  ...  as  a  boxer.  He  was  a  Golden 
Glove  champion.  He  was  also  an  all  South- 
west Conference  football  player  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  Cotmtry  Store  Art  Gallery.  Bradford's 
Paint  Company  was  his  father's.  Dewey  cut 
his  commercial  teeth  there. 

But  of  aU  the  multl  talents  of  Dewey 
Bradford,  perhaps  his  greatest  was  the  abili- 
ty to  teU  a  story.  He  was  a  conversationalist. 
He  painted  portraits  with  words  that  Sali- 
nas could  never  touch.  And  many  of 
Dewey's  stories  were  of  his  high  Jinks.  He 
was  a  plxle  with  an  impish  sense  of  humor. 
One  of  his  old  running  mates  was  an  Austin- 
ite  right  out  of  Damon  Runyon  .  .  .  name  of 
Rickie  Kies.  Rlckle  and  Dewey  had  a  code  of 
honor.  They  would  never  pay  admission  into 
a  sporting  event.  They  would  hoax  their 
way  in.  There's  no  way  you  can  get  Into  a 
Texas-Arkansas  football  game  without  a 
ticket.  But  Dewey  and  Rickie  did.  At  the 
gate  Rickie  fainted.  Dewey,  of  course,  was 
his  doctor.  And  ordered  the  man  to  be  taken 
to  the  Texas  dressing  room.  There  Doctor 
Bradford  revived  the  poor  man  .  .  .  and 
they  Joined  the  Texas  football  team  in 
watching  the  game.  I  may  not  have  my  facta 
absolutely  correct  as  to  whom  played  which 
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role.  But  Dewey  would  be  the  flnt  to  not 
allow  the  tot*l  truth  to  set  In  the  way  of 
the  telllns  of  a  tale. 

Dewey  loved  not  only  puncturing  but  even 
torturing  the  pompous.  He  would  go  to  the 
registration  desk  of  a  plush  hotel  dressed  as 
a  derelict  and  ask  for  their  best  suite.  When 
they  would  try  to  dissuade  him,  he  would 
produce  a  large  roll  of  bills  and  delight  in 
their  Immediate  turnabout. 

He  loved  living.  And  when  life  was  no 
longer  fun.  he  was  ready  to  go.  And  so 
Dewey  Bradford  did  last  Friday,  after  88 
rather  amaalng  years. 

CacTua  PiToa.* 


NATIONAL  HEMOPHILIA  AWARE- 
NESS MONTH.  MARCH  1986 


HON.  Bni  GREEN 

OP  mw  Toui 

nf  THZ  HOUSI  or  HZmXSKIfTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  April  24.  19S5 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
House  Joint  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  which  wlU  make  March  1986 
"National  Hemophilia  Awareness 
Month."  This  bill  will  help  to  clarify 
some  of  the  misconceptions  the  public 
has  about  hemophilia.  At  the  present 
time,  there  Is  much  fear  among  the 
public  and  hemophilia  victims  them- 
selves about  the  correlation  between 
hemophilia  and  acquired  Immuno-defi- 
ciency  syndrome  [AIDS]. 

Hemophilia  Is  caused  by  an  inactivi- 
ty of  one  of  the  blood  proteins  neces- 
sary for  clotting.  It  strikes  mostly 
males  of  all  races,  nationalities,  and 
economic  levels.  Although  it  Is  a  ge- 
netic disease,  a  family  history  of  he- 
mophilia is  not  required  to  contract  it. 
Hemophilia  occurs  in  1  of  every  4,000 
males.  At  present,  there  Is  no  cure  for 
hemophilia.  Treatment,  which  causes 
the  blood  to  clot  temporarily,  is  very 
expensive. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  public 
believes  that  external  bleeding  causes 
hemophilia  victims  the  most  trouble, 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  major  prob- 
lem for  hemophilia  patients  is  internal 
bleeding,  which  can  occur  at  any  time 
without  cause.  That  bleeding  results  in 
permanent  change  of  muscles  and 
Joints  and  causes  considerable  pain. 

Since  November  20.  1983,  21  cases  of 
AIDS  have  been  identified  among  pa- 
tients with  hemophilia.  Because  hemo- 
philiacs fear  that  donors  may  have 
AIDS,  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
cline of  hemophilia  patients  receiving 
clotting  factor  treatment.  That  action 
Is  dangerous,  because  the  risk  of 
damage  to  Joints  is  greater  than  the 
risk  of  contracting  AIDS.  The  Nation- 
al Hemophilia  Association  urges  aU 
hemophilia  victims  to  continue  clot- 
ting treatment. 

There  Is  also  a  fear  among  members 
of  the  public  that  by  coming  Into  con- 
tact with  hemopiiilia  patients  they 
risk    contracting    AIDS.     Currently, 
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there  are  no  data  to  prove  such  a 
theory. 

National  Hemophilia  Awareness 
Month  will  educate  the  public  about 
this  disease.  It  will  separate  the  facts 
from  the  myths  about  hemophilia.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  and  support  all 
the  activities  and  events  that  take 
place  during  National  Hemophilia 
Awareness  Month.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H. 
LAWRENCE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCALtrouTu 

IH  THI  HOUSI  OP  RZPRXSOfTATIVgS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  EH^WARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  my  colleagues 
from  California  [Mr.  Mihita,  Mr.  Pa- 
iTKTTA,  and  Mr.  Zschau],  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  William  H.  Lawrence, 
postmaster  of  San  Jose,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  after  24  years  of 
distinguished  service. 

Our  good  friend  Bill  took  the  reins 
as  acting  postmaster  of  San  Jose  in 
1961.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  XJA. 
Senate  in  August  1962.  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  post  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  At  that  time  there 
were  940  San  Jose  postal  employees. 
350  routes,  delivery  to  350,000  patrons, 
and  maU  voltmie  of  900,000  pieces 
daUy. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  fig- 
ures—which had  fitted  neatly  on  one 
sheet  of  paper— have  extended  well 
beyond  the  page  with  3.320.800  pieces 
daily,  1,350  routes,  and  592,222  deliv- 
eries. With  growth  came  responsibil- 
ity, and  BiU  now  has  line  authority 
over  49  post  offices  in  4  counties,  4,577 
employees,  and  1.5  million  customers. 

Bin  was  bom  in  San  Jose,  the  son  of 
a  dentist  who  practiced  here  for  35 
years.  He  attended  Hester,  Hoover, 
and  San  Jose  High  School  before  grad- 
uating with  an  A.B.  In  commerce  from 
San  Jose  State  College.  In  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  100-mlsslon  fighter  pilot 
at  Guadalcanal  and  elsewhere.  After 
combat  duty  he  served  as  a  fighter 
pilot  instructor  at  Perry  Air  Force 
Base.  FL.  He  was  awarded  the  Air 
Medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters  and 
two  battle  stars. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  mar- 
ried Betty  Francis,  a  native  of  Los 
Oatos.  The  Lawrences  have  three  chil- 
dren. Cheryl  F..  William  H.  III.  and 
James  E.  He  is  the  very  proud  grand- 
father of  Caitlin  (Katy).  Bill  and 
Betty  have  recently  celebrated  their 
40th  wedding  anniversary. 

For  17  years  BUI  worked  in  farm 
equipment  sales  and  service  and  for  3 
years  as  executive  director  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  chapter  of  the 
National  March  of  Dimes.  Bill,  who 
has  always  been  active  in  the  commu- 
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nity,  has  served  as  past  president  of 
the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  past 
president  and  ctirrent  board  member 
of  the  McKlnnon  School  for  Retarded 
Children.  8-year  member  of  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  Society,  and  7-year 
board  member  of  the  United  Way,  to 
list  Just  a  few  organizations. 

Possessed  of  a  great  wit.  Bill  is  a 
speaker  with  anecdotal  flair.  He  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  beat  in 
verbal  contests,  and  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  fill  the  air  with  good-natured  barbs. 
While  everyone  else  is  recovering  from 
laughter,  again  he  will  sally  forth  with 
more  comments  calculated  to  leave  the 
listeners  laughing  all  the  harder. 

Upon  his  retirement  on  May  3  as  the 
longest  serving  postmaster  of  San 
Jose,  we  hope  that  Bill  will  be  able  to 
fully  indulge  in  his  hobbies  of  garden- 
ing, reading,  experimental  sculpturing, 
and  Jewelry  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  MiiraTA.  Mr.  PAifXTTA.  and 
Mr.  ZscHAD,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  Join 
us  in  extending  our  thanks  to  Bill  for 
his  fine  service. 

He  will  surely  be  missed  as  the  post- 
master of  San  Jose.* 


CARDINAL  TERENCE  J.  COOKE 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  mw  TORK 

nf  THX  HOUSI  OP  RipmsurrATTvis 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 

time  when  the  world  is  filled  with  pov- 
erty, starvation,  war  and  despair,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  honor  today,  a 
man  who  gave  his  whole  life  to  com- 
bating these  tragedies,  not  Just  for 
New  Yorkers  but  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world  as  well.  I  am  speaking  of 
Cardinal  Terence  J.  Cooke,  the  cardi- 
nal of  New  York  from  1968  untU  his 
death  in  October  1983. 

Cardinal  Cooke  was  bom  in  a  slum 
tenement  on  Manhattan's  upper  west 
side.  From  his  early  childhood  he 
wanted  to  be  a  priest.  He  pursued  and 
reached  that  goal,  and  even  after,  as  a 
priest,  he  gave  himself  completely  to 
his  Lord  and  to  his  people.  For  Cardi- 
nal Cooke,  everything  began  with,  and 
culminated  in,  the  offering  of  the  holy 
sacrifice.  This  was  at  the  heart,  the 
center,  the  very  core  of  his  being. 

Cooke  was  ordained  on  December  1, 
1945.  He  earned  his  MS  degree  in 
social  work  at  Catholic  University  and 
he  did  additional  graduate  work  in 
social  service  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  moved  into  the  chancery 
office  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdio- 
cese of  New  York  as  personal  secretary 
to  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  In  Janu- 
ary 1957.  and  he  became  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  archdiocese  In  1958  and 
chancellor  In  1961. 

He  was  a  teacher  of  God's  word  and 
of  the  teaching  of  the  church  and  Car- 
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dinal  Cooke  took  with  deep  serious- 
ness this  responsibility.  He  carried  it 
out  with  tact,  fidelity  and  courage.  He 
was  ready  to  risk  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion, always  confident  that  he  was 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

As  a  cardinal,  he  accepted  the  title 
with  his  usual  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  was  always  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  Joumey  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  to  undertake  any  mission 
committed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Father. 
It  was  his  task  to  guide  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  York  and  he  was  able  to 
guide  his  church  faithfully  through 
years  of  tension,  conflict  and  trials. 

Terence  Cooke  accepted  his  suffer- 
ing from  leukemia  with  complete  pa- 
tience and  with  complete  trust  in  the 
will  of  Ood.  During  the  last  days  he 
wrote  "my  illness  is  an  opportunity  of 
grace  as  the  Lord  makes  it  possible  for 
me  to  participate  in  his  passion  and 
death." 

Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  may  have 
been  taken  from  us  physically,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  he  remains  with  us 
in  the  communion  of  saints.* 


SALVATION  ARMY  OF  HARRIS- 
BURO  CELEBRATES  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PBtMSTLVAJTIA 
IH  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRSBDfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1985 
•  Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1985 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Harrisburg,  PA.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
single  out  this  fine  organization  for 
the  community  service  it  provides. 

The  Harrisburg  Citadel  Corps  of  the 
Salvation  Army  was  established  in 
1885,  Just  20  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion was  foimded  in  London.  England. 
In  Dauphin  Coimty  the  Harrisburg 
Corps  carries  on  its  100-year  tradition 
of  working  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
The  Harrisburg  chapter  provides 
youth  recreation  programs  and  is  in- 
strumental in  providing  emergency 
food.  fuel,  and  shelter  to  the  less  for- 
timate. 

I  commend  those  individuals  who 
have  given  so  much  to  the  people  of 
Harrisburg  through  their  untiring 
dedication  to  the  premise  to  assist 
those  who  need  it  most,  guided  by 
their  faith  in  God  and  love  for  all 
people.* 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  ATTRACTS 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MAKTXAlfl) 
IH  THX  HOUSI  OP  RIPRXSINTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 
*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
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for  the  Record  an  article  written  for 
the  Cambridge  Banner.  This  article 
addresses  the  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  education  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. E>r.  Scott  Thomson,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  John  Bray  of  the 
Banner  staff,  does  an  excellent  Job  of 
making  the  case  higher  standards  for 
teachers  and  principals  and  for  bring- 
ing technology  into  our  classrooms.  A 
first-rate  school  system  makes  way  for 
a  first-rate  economy. 

QUAUTT  EDUCATIOII  ATTKACrS  iMDUSniT 

(By  John  Bray) 
Eastoh.— The  quality  of  an  area's  educa- 
tion system  is  playing  a  larger  role  In  at- 
tracting industrial  development  and  higher 
standards  for  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators will  have  to  be  met  If  education  is  to 
keep  pace  with  society's  demands. 

That  was  part  of  this  message  Scott  D. 
Thomson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals, left  Friday  with  an  audience  of  top 
education  officials  from  across  the  state. 
Thomson  was  speaking  at  a  conference  in 
Easton  to  discuss  the  outlook  for  education 
for  the  next  decade. 

Thomson,  a  former  superintendent,  said 
the  quality  of  an  education  system  Is  play- 
ing an  increasing  role  of  industry,  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  an  area.  He  cited 
the  successful  appeal  by  Mississippi's  Gover- 
nor to  the  sUte  legislature  for  a  large  In- 
crease in  education  funding.  Thomson  said 
the  governor  was  able  last  year  to  convince 
the  legislature  to  provide  more  funds  by 
linking  economic  development  to  improving 
the  school  systenL 

"We're  dead  economically  if  we  don't  get 
this  through,"  Thomson  said,  recounting 
the  politician's  pitch. 

Thomson  cited  similar  efforts  in  other 
states. 

An  advertisement  in  Business  Week  maga- 
zine, a  strong  voice  in  the  business  commu- 
nity, reflected  this  trend,  Thomson  said. 
The  ad  came  from  the  Orlando,  Florida  area 
and  the  second  reason  the  ad  cited  to  at- 
tract an  industry  was  the  claim  of  having  an 
excellent  public  education  system.  The  Flor- 
ida location  was  the  first. 

Thon«on  said  education  came  above  tradi- 
tional Inducements  such  as  a  favorable  labor 
climate  and  available  housing. 

Thomson  said  private  Industry  Is  ahead  of 
the  general  public  In  Its  recognlzation  of  the 
need  to  Improve  public  education. 

"Unless  you  have  a  first-rate  school 
system,  you  can't  have  a  flrat-rate  econo- 
my," TTiomson  said. 

Thomson  said  that  in  two  years  there 
would  probably  be  a  national  proficiency 
exam  for  teachers  or  national  bank  of  ques- 
tions for  states  to  choae  from  for  an  exam. 
He  said  proficiency  exams  for  principals 
also  are  coming  to  help  identify  leaders. 

Thomson  said  higher  standards  for  teach- 
ers are  needed.  When  asked  if  higher  stand- 
ards would  further  reduce  an  already 
shrinking  pool  of  teachers.  Thomson  said 
that  was  a  possibility.  But  he  beUeves 
higher  standards  would  attract  teachers  and 
lead  to  tUgher  salaries. 

SUte  Schools  Superintendent,  David  W. 
Hombeck  has  caUed  for  a  25  percent  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries  above  inflation. 
Asked  Friday  If  that  figure  was  realistic, 
Hombeck  said:  'I  don't  know.  The  public 
will  ultimately  decide." 

Thomson  said  that  better  use  of  classroom 
time  would  be  needed  to  Improve  education. 
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"It's  not  enough  to  work  harder,"  he  said. 
"we  liave  to  work  smarter  as  weU." 

Regarding  technology  in  the  classroom. 
Thomson  said  there  has  t>een  "triumphant 
failures  and  remarkable  successes,"  but  said 
that  "most  efforts  to  date  tiave  had  limited 
Impact  and  effect." 

But  Thomson  said  in  the  near  future  com- 
puters will  play  an  Important  role  In  helping 
students  with  remedial  learning  tasks. 

"That's  going  to  be  a  giant  step  forward." 
he  said. 

He  said  society  has  become  more  demand- 
ing of  services  and  that  public  schools  would 
have  to  meet  those  demands.  Thomson  cited 
"auxiliary"  services  such  as  preparation 
courses  for  standardized  college  admissions 
tests  that  schools  should  be  providing  or 
risk  losing  students  to  other  organizations 
that  provide  them. 

"As  best  you  can.  make  sure  you  have 
those  auxiliary  services,"  he  said.  "You  may 
not  have  needed  it  five  years  ago  but  you 
need  it  now." 

Thomson  said  people  believe  they  deserve 
the  best  product  and  "unless  we  have  the 
best  product  we're  not  going  to  be  In  busi- 
ness."* 


SHOULD  CONGRESS  APPROPRI- 
ATE $14  JdlLLION  IN  AID  TO 
THE  NICARAOUAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS? 


HON.  G.  WnilAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  viaciinA 

IH  THI  HOUSI  OP  SXPRISDITATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Hi.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  all  sides 
of  the  question  of  sending  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  plethora  of 
rhetoric. 

However.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  result  of  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Broadcasting  Net- 
woric.  Inc..  on  April  17.  1985.  The  Rev- 
erend M.G.  Robertson,  president,  a 
constituent  and  good  friend,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  CBN  press  release,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  the  public's 
response  to  the  question.  "Should 
Congress  appropriate  $14  million  in 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fight- 
ers?" 

We  would  do  well  to  follow  the  pub- 
lic's lead.  J 
SHOtnji  CoKGRxss  ArraopxiAn  $14  Msjjoa 

n  AH)  TO  THX  NlCAXAOUAll  Fl^DOM  FlGBT- 

ns? 

On  April  17.  1985  The  CBN  Cable  Net- 
work and  the  "700  Club"  television  program 
conducted  a  TV  audience  poll  in  50  states  to 
cover  13,000  communities  with  the  question. 
"Should  Congress  appropriate  $14  million  in 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fighters?" 

The  number  of  those  responding  was  the 
highest  In  the  network's  history  with  the 
following  results:  49,808  individual  re- 
sponses were  recorded.  Prom  these  85%  said 
yes  that  such  an  appropriation  should  be 
made.  15%  said  no  that  such  an  appropria- 
tion should  not  be  made. 
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In  the  past,  CBN  hu  discovered  that  In 
such  self -selection  polls,  we  need  to  provide 
a  20%  correction  factor  to  bring  the  results 
In  line  with  other  nationally  recognised 
polls  such  as  Oallup  or  Roper.  Such  correc- 
tion would  reduce  the  YES  vote  to  65%  and 
the  NO  vote  to  35%.  still  over  2  to  1  In  favor 
extrapolated  to  reflect  the  entire  nation.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

or  KKNTUCKY 
m  THX  HOUSK  or  RZPRKSEHTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.    ROGERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

April  22.  1985.  I  was  unavoidjibly 
absent  when  the  House  voted  on 
House  Resolution  125.  a  resolution  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Government  for 
the  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nichol- 
son. Jr.  Had  I  been  present  for  this 
vote.  I  would  have  voted  "aye."« 


LEGISLATION  TO  ADD  SECOND- 
ARY AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  TO  THE 
ASSESSMENT  POUCY  COMMIT- 
TEE 


HON.  DALE  L  HLDEE 

or  tUCRIGAN 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RZPRZSDTrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I. 
along  with  Mr.  Goooling.  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  enhance  the  im- 
portant task  of  assessing  the  achieve- 
ment levels  of  children  and  young 
adults  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
mathematics,  and  communication. 
Specifically,  this  measure  would 
amend  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  by  formally  including  a  sec- 
ondary and  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal in  the  assessment  policy  commit- 
tee [APC],  a  body  established  by  Con- 
gress to  help  assess  education  policy- 
making at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
level. 

Congress  mandated  a  national  as- 
sessment of  education  progress  when 
it  enacted  Public  Law  95-561,  the  Gen- 
eral Eklucation  Provisions  Act 
[GEPA].  The  APC  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  selecting  the  learning  areas  to 
be  assessed,  developing  goals  and  as- 
sessment objectives,  identifying  appro- 
priate methodology  and  ground  rules 
for  measuring  educational  progress 
and  determining  the  form  and  content 
of  the  assessment's  report,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  dissemination.  The 
APC  also  conducts  studies  on  how  to 
improve  the  ultimate  use  of  the  na- 
tional assessment. 

Under  current  law,  the  APC  is  com- 
posed of  12  members:  One  chief  State 
school  officer,  two  State  legislators, 
two  school  .district  superintendents, 
one  chairman  of  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, one  chairman  of  a  local  school 
board,  one  Governor  of  a  State  and 
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four  classroom  teachers.  This  measure 
would  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  one 
secondary  and  one  elementary  school 
principal  in  the  APC  membership. 

Principals  set  the  learning  climate, 
are  the  curriculum  leaders  and  are  the 
implementers  of  change  In  each 
school.  They  observe  and  assess  the 
dally  implementation  of  curricula.  Sec- 
ondary and  elementary  school  princi- 
pals would  bring  to  the  APC  a  much 
needed  perspective  of  the  everyday  im- 
plementation and  assessment  of  cur- 
ricula. This  legislation  would  afford 
the  utilization  of  this  perspective.  I  en- 
courage Congress  to  Join  in  recogniz- 
ing the  invaluable  perspective  second- 
ary and  elementary  school  principals 
can  bring  in  assessing  our  education 
needs.* 


Apnl  21  1985 


THE  DEATH  OF  SAM  J.  ERVIN. 
JR. 


HON.  W.G.  (Bni)  HEFNER 

or  NORTH  CAROUlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSK  Or  RKPRXSElfTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  yesterday  of  former  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  this  country  lost  a 
great  American. 

Over  a  lifetime,  he  served  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  with  the 
utmost  dedication  and  distinction. 

He  was  a  man  who  never  ducked  the 
hard  decisions.  He  fought  with  great 
effectiveness  for  those  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed. 

Sam  Ervin  was  a  constitutional  and 
Biblical  scholar  who  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  two  great  documents  to 
his  decisions  as  a  Judge  and  legislator. 

It  is  not  for  me  at  this  time  to  at- 
tempt to  record  the  many  contribu- 
tions made  by  Sam  Ervin  during  a  life- 
time of  public  service.  History  will  do 
this. 

We  wUl  miss  this  great  man  of 
charm,  wit.  dedication,  and  Intelli- 
gence. 

To  "Miss  Margaret"  and  his  family, 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy.* 


DR.  WALTER  J.  MOLO.  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILUltOIB 

iif  THX  HOUSE  or  RXntXSEirrATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  before  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  a  distinguished  educa- 
tor from  Illinois.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Molo, 
Jr.  Ctirrently  the  superintendent  of 
the  Lyons  Township  School  District  in 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  Dr. 
Molo  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of 
June  after  35  years  in  education. 

During  his  long  career.  Dr.  Molo  has 
accrued  quite  a  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments: certainly  his  foresight  into  the 


future  needs  of  his  students  is  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  while  principal 
at  Brentwood  High  School  in  Brent- 
wood. MO.  the  high  school  became  the 
first  in  St.  Louis  County  to  implement 
computer  education  as  a  required 
course. 

E>r.  Molo's  all  encompassing  educa- 
tional experience  includes  time  spent 
as  a  teacher,  elementary  school  princi- 
pal. Junior  high  school  principal,  ele- 
mentary superintendent,  high  school 
superintendent,  and  district  school  su- 
perintendent. Outside  of  the  class- 
room, he  was  president  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Division  of  the  Illinois  Elemen- 
tary Principals  Association  and  assist- 
ed in  the  organization  of  the  Illinois 
Principals  Association. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recognize 
before  my  colleagues  a  man  whose  de- 
voted work  in  the  field  of  education 
should  be  pointed  out  as  exemplary.  I 
Join  with  residents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional Distiict  in  paying  tribute  to 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Molo,  Jr.,  and  thank  him 
for  his  outstanding  work  on  our 
behalf.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
PRANKFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  pxin«STi.vA]nA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  Or  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  my  own  alma 
mater,  Prankford  High  School,  as  it 
celebrates  75  years  of  educating  young 
men  and  women  in  Philadelphia  and 
preparing  them  for  the  challenges  of 
life. 

Founded  with  only  37  students  and  a 
staff  of  1  teacher,  Prankford  has  grad- 
uated over  35,000  students  during  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
These  graduates  have  entered  all 
walks  of  life,  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  our  communities 
and  our  country. 

If  I  were  to  name  all  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  our  country  who 
received  their  high  school  education  at 
Prankford.  the  list  would  be  virtually 
endless.  However,  to  illustrate  the  di- 
verse and  wide-ranging  careers  encom- 
passed by  graduates  of  Prankford,  and 
with  apologies  to  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
some  people  who  are  among  the 
prominent  alumni  of  my  school: 

Mr.  David  Maxwell,  Elsq.,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  late  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Wesley 
Harvey,  commander  of  the  submarine 
U.S.S.  Thresher:  Dr.  Virginia  Lester. 
Innovative  college  president  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  Staunton,  VA.  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  James,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Niger;  Mr.  D.  Donald  Ja- 
mleson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Phila- 
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delphla  Republican  Party  and  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Bonsai,  lead  singer  of  the 
enormously  popular  country  group, 
the  Oak  Ridge  Boys;  Dr.  Walter  M. 
Levy,  M.D.  and  Mr.  Harold  E.  Kohn. 
Esq.,  both  of  whom  have  become  out- 
standing members  of  their  respective 
professional  communities. 

Today  there  are  2,250  students  en- 
rolled at  Prankford.  These  students 
benefit  not  only  from  the  comprehen- 
sive curriculum  offered  at  Prankford. 
but  also  from  the  75  yearlong  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  which  has  charac- 
terized the  school.  This  tradition  has 
been  fostered  by  the  six  men  who  have 
served  as  principals:  Dr.  G.  Alvln 
Snook.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Cloud,  Mr.  James  A.  Klllough  and 
now,  Mr.  James  R.  Peters.  Because  of 
their  efforts,  I  know  that  among 
today's  students  at  Prankford  are 
some  of  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look 
back  to  the  opportunities  which  my 
education  at  Prankford  gave  to  me.  I 
congratulate  the  school  on  its  distin- 
guished record  of  achievement  in  edu- 
cating students,  and  for  its  positive 
role  In  molding  outstanding  citizens 
preparing  them  for  the  challenges  of 
life.* 
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contributions  of  the  professional  sec- 
retary.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  IfXW  YORK 
Of  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  members  of 
the  secretarial  profession  and  their 
significant  contributions  to  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  America's  econo- 
my. 

The  professional  secretary  is  the 
backbone  of  business.  Government  on 
all  levels,  industry,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. The  secretary's  competent 
and  efficient  management  skills,  care- 
ful execution  of  assignments,  and  co- 
ordination of  everyday  workflow 
within  an  office  are  crucial  to  the  ef- 
fective and  smooth  operation  of  any 
workplace.  Furthermore,  the  secretary 
is  a  vital  link  of  communication  and 
public  relations  between  the  office  and 
the  rest  of  the  business  world  and 
public  in  general. 

Demonstrating  excellence  in  many 
fields,  secretaries  have  earned  distinc- 
tion of  the  highest  regard  for  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  their  careers. 

As  one  who  daily  relies  on  my  pro- 
fessional secretarial  staff.  I  especially 
appreciate  their  valuable  skills  and  ex- 
perience as  an  important  asset  to  my 
office.  Finally,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  efforts  in  paying  de- 
served recognition  for  the  worthwhile 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  DO  NOT  GO  TO 
BITBURG 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
outrageous  that  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  con- 
centration camps  the  administration  is 
acting  as  though  it  has  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  that  event.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
repeated  over  and  over  again  that  "We 
Will  Never  Forget"  but  the  President's 
visit  to  Bitburg  gives  his  statement  a 
hollow  ring.  I  am  appalled  by  his  ac- 
tions, and  urge  him  not  to  visit  the 
Bitburg  cemetery. 

Reconciliation  and  remembrance  are 
not  incompatible,  but  reconciliation 
cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  remem- 
brance. By  going  to  Bitburg  Mr. 
Reagan  dishonors  those  Germans  who 
are  working  to  build  a  democratic  and 
free  Germany.  The  SS  troops  buried 
at  the  Bitburg  cemetery  were  not  in- 
nocent victims  of  Nazism  as  Mr. 
Reagan  would  have  us  believe.  They 
were  Hitler's  special  breed  of  venom 
unleashed  upon  the  world,  the  physi- 
cal embodiment  of  humankind's  dark- 
est hour. 

Buried  at  Bitburg  are  the  Nazi 
troops  who  protected  the  rail  lines  to 
the  concentration  camps  where  12  mil- 
lion innocent  people  were  brutally 
murdered.  Buried  at  Bitburg  are  the 
Nazi  troops  who  fought  and  killed 
brave  allied  forces  representing  de- 
mocracy, including  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  Buried  at  Bitburg  is  the 
hate  and  brutality  that  was  Nazi  Ger- 
many. The  President  of  the  United 
States  should  not  pay  his  respects  at 
Bitburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  my  colleagues  resolution  urging  the 
President  not  go  to  Bitburg.* 
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The  article  points  out  very  poignant- 
ly that  Senator  Grassley  is  doing 
what  he  was  elected  to  do:  represent 
his  constituents.  And  he  does  this  even 
though  he  has  to  oppose  the  leader  of 
his  own  party.  President  Reagan,  to  do 
it. 

While  Senator  Grasslet  and  I  have 
different  positions  on  a  number  of 
issues,  I  think  we  can  all  respect  a  man 
who  shares  our  view  that  many  of 
President  Reagan's  policies  are  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

I  encourage  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
read  this  article,  and  I  request  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Tuesday.  April  IS. 
1985] 

Grasslet:  Iowa's  "Oippn-BASHXR" 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Sioux  City.  Iowa.— The  Farm  Belt  fallout 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  budget  austerity  and 
polltlc&l  hard-nose  is  Sen.  Charles  Grassley 
spending  his  Easter  recess  bashing  the 
president. 

The  conservative  Republican's  Tuesday  in 
Sioux  City  began  with  Chrysler  dealer 
Charles  Zook  introducing  him  to  a  business- 
man's breakfast  by  saylnr  "Chuck  Grassley 
represents  Iowa,  not  the  White  House."  For 
the  next  10  hours,  the  senator  did  his  best 
to  prove  that. 

Amid  non-stop  criticism  of  a  wide  range  of 
administration  policies.  Grassley  had  almost 
nothing  good  to  say  about  Mr.  Reagan  (save 
for  one  fleeting  acknowledgement  that  his 
policies  had  brought  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
nuclear  bargaining  table)  and  absolutely 
nothing  bad  whatever  to  say  about  Demo- 
crats. That  song  elicits  bravos,  not  booe.  in 
Iowa  today— not  even  a  hint  of  disapproval 
during  continuous  contact  with  voters  here. 

Orassley's  rising  popularity— as  the  presi- 
dent's falls— In  the  state  of  his  young  man- 
hood spells  the  foUy  of  threatened  White 
House  reprisals  against  the  senator's  re-elec- 
tion campaign  next  year.  But  more  signifi- 
cantly, it  points  to  the  political  futility  of 
the  administration's  semi-austerity  program 
designed  by  Budget  Director  David  Stock- 


GRASSLEY:  IOWA'S  GIPPER- 
BASHER 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  mcHiaAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1985 

*  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  company  In  understanding  that 
everything  is  not  as  wonderful  as  some 
would  like  us  to  believe. 

The  Detroit  News  ran  a  very  inter- 
esting story  by  Evans  and  Novak  re- 
cently which  I  believe  needs  to  be  read 
by  all  of  our  colleagues.  It  concerns 
one  of  our  former  colleagues  in  the 
House,  now  in  the  Senate— Iowa's  Sen- 
ator Charles  Grassley. 


Stockman's  attempt  to  cut  farm  price  sup- 
ports in  the  midst  of  rural  deflation  only 
drove  erstwhile  strong  (78  percent)  Reagan- 
backer  Grassley  into  near-total  opposition 
on  budget  votes  from  defense  to  8ch(x>l 
loans.  When  White  House  aides  threatened 
political  reprisals,  the  senator  responded 
with  what  Meredith  Willson  called  "Iowa 
stubborn"  in  the  The  Music  Man. 

Since  the  threats,  Grassley  has  not 
flinched  and  nobody  at  the  White  House 
has  tried  to  make  up.  He  broke  party  lines 
to  oppose  the  MX  missile,  may  vote  against 
aid  to  the  Ntcaraguan  freedom  fighters,  and, 
as  a  Finance  Committee  member,  exhibits 
precious  little  enthusiasm  for  the  Reagan 
tax  reform. 

"I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  presi- 
dent," he  told  the  Sioux  City  Press  Club. 
"The  people  in  the  White  House  have  had 
trouble  with  me."  But  not  much  about  Mr. 
Reagan  satisfies  him.  "The  president  has 
been  part  of  the  problem  up  to  now.  because 
he  didn't  have  the  guts  to  take  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  thinks  defense  is  a  sacred  <x>w." 

The  Pentagon's  cutoff  of  payments  to 
General  Dynamics,  long  a  Grassley  target, 
won   faint   praise.    In   an    interview    with 
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KCAU-TV,  he  c»Ued  It  "two  years  too  late" 
and  expreaaed  doubt  "there  will  be  adequate 
foUow-up." 

Singles  Gtpper-bashlng  became  doubles 
when  Oov.  Terry  Branstad.  another  con- 
servative Republican  whose  political  stock 
has  risen  since  he  broke  with  the  adminis- 
tration, testified  before.  Grasaley's  one-man 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearing 
here.  Thousands  of  financially  ruined  Iowa 
farmers  "would  have  made  it  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  kept  its  word"  about  guarantee- 
ing farm  credit,  the  governor  testified.  "I 
urge  you.  Chuck,  to  buUd  pressure  in  Con- 
gress to  force  the  administration  to  keep  its 
word." 

Nobody  came  to  the  administration's  de- 
fense. Instead,  as  the  subcommittee  hearing 
began,  Grassley  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
written letter  signed  by  56  voters  urging 
him  not  to  bow  to  "political  pressure  .  .  . 
from  the  president  to  change  your  views." 
He  is  not  about  to.  The  procession  of  voters 
who  volunteered  to  him  that  they  will  vote 
for  him  in  1986  for  the  first  time  suggests 
Grassley  will  surmount  Iowa's  economic 
misery  to  become  one  of  the  state's  infre- 
quent two-term  senators. 

Grassley's  Gipper- bashing  permits  him  to 
steer  clear  of  the  debris  from  Republican 
political  deterioration  in  the  Farm  Belt. 
"These  are  people  I  voted  for."  a  distraught 
Jim  Sheehan.  president  of  the  Farmers  Sav- 
ings Bank  In  Pierson  and  a  self-described 
Republican,  testified  at  Grassley's  hearing 
in  expressing  his  dismay  over  the  Reagan 
administration. 

He  was  more  graphic  in  private.  "I've  had 
it  with  the  Republicans,"  he  told  us,  adding 
that  "(Paul)  Volcker  (Federal  Reserve  chair- 
man) and  Reagan  may  go  down  as  two  of 
the  most  hated  men  in  history."  Those  pas- 
sionate words  buttress  Chuck  Grassley's  at- 
titude and  mean  grave  political  trouble  for 
the  president  and  his  party  in  the  Farm 
Belt.* 


MILITARY  SPENDING  IS  THE 
DEFICIT  CULPRIT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CAUrOiUf  lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  engaged  once 
again  in  a  debate  over  how  to  craft  a 
Federal  budget,  and  how  to  control 
spending  in  order  to  reduce  the  $200 
billion  deficit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  I  have  participated 
In  a  line-by-line  review  of  Federal 
spending.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
aJso  conducted  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  budget  recommendations  proposed 
by  the  President  and  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  And  I  think  that,  before 
the  House  launches  its  own  budget 
process  for  fiscal  1986,  we  ought  to 
make  a  couple  of  very  important 
points  about  where  the  fat  is  in  the 
budget,  and  where  we  should  look  for 
cuts. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  the  ad- 
ministration called  for  massive  domes- 
tic cuts— way  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size    of    domestic    spending    in    the 
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budget  as  a  whole.  The  President,  in 
fact,  proposed  that  we  cut  over  $65  bil- 
lion In  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing over  the  next  3  years,  nearly  the 
same  amount  as  we  cut  in  1981  and 
1982. 

Tou  would  think,  from  those  recom- 
mendations, that  domestic  spending 
was  the  culprit  responsible  for  the 
deficits,  which,  of  course,  have  contin- 
ued to  grow  even  though  we  have 
made — often  excessively— the  radical 
cuts  in  low-income  and  domestic 
spending  demanded  by  President 
Reagan. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  the  fig- 
ures leads  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Between  fiscal  1980  and  the  levels 
projected  for  the  fiscal  1986  budget,  as 
contained  In  the  President's  latest 
"Rose  Garden"  plan,  national  defense 
has  risen  from  5.2  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  CGNP]  to  6.6  percent— a 
cimiulative  dollar  increase  of  over  $142 
billion  for  the  military  in  6  years.  By 
contrast,  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  have  dropped  from  6  percent 
to  4.1  percent  of  GNP  from  1980  to 
1986. 

The  President,  of  course,  tried  to 
pretend  that  he  cut  the  military 
budget  this  year.  But  his  cut  was  a 
fraud.  It  wasn't  based  on  the  real  level 
of  Pentagon  spending,  but  on  the  level 
which  Mr.  Reagan  had  proposed  last 
year— but  which  the  Congress  reject- 
ed. Compared  to  the  real  world  de- 
fense spending.  Mr.  Reagan's  1986  re- 
quest was  a  $34  billion  increase. 

If  the  administration  cannot  tell  a 
"cut"  from  a  $34  billion  increase.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  their  budgets  have 
nearly  tripled  the  annual  deficit  since 
taking  office  in  1981. 

Now.  since  1980.  the  military  budget 
has  increased  by  $142  billion,  includ- 
ing the  $24.1  billion  recently  requested 
by  the  administration.  The  cumulative 
increase  in  domestic,  nondiscretionary 
programs,  which  the  administration 
loves  to  blame  for  the  deficit,  has  been 
just  $15.4  billion. 

The  percentage  increase  for  defense 
has  been  106  percent,  while  the  in- 
crease for  domestic  programs  has  been 
9.9  percent.  So,  spending  on  military 
programs  has  been  10  times  that  of  do- 
mestic programs.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  continue  to  blame 
the  deficit  on  domestic  programs  and 
call  for  them  to  take  enormous  addi- 
tional cuts. 

A  $15.4  billion  increase  for  domestic 
programs;  $142.1  billion  increase  in 
military.  The  projected  military 
budget  for  1986  is  $276.1  billion,  while 
domestic  programs  is  $170.2  bUlion. 
And  yet  the  President  would  try  to 
have  us  believe  that  domestic  spending 
is  to  blame. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  have  met  with  constituents 
and  organizations  about  the  budget 
and  the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Farmers,  city  officials,  environmental- 
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ists,  even  the  representatives  of  the 
poor  have  told  me  they  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices.  They  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  to  drop  down  the  deficit  and 
improve  the  economic  futiu%  of  this 
Nation. 

Nearly  every  single  interest.  Except 
the  Pentagon.  They  can't  lose  a  dime 
without  "endangering  our  national  se- 
curity." 

We've  all  heard  about  the  $400  ham- 
mers and  $600  toilet  seats.  The  cost 
ovemins.  "The  free  tax  ride  for  mili- 
tary contractors.  The  padded  biUs. 
The  overcharging  on  spare  parts.  I 
think  the  public  is  wise  to  what's 
going  on,  and  they  are  demanding 
fiscal  accountability  at  the  Pentagon. 

And  the  figures  I  have  revealed  here 
today  demonstrate  why  the  public  is 
absolutely  right:  Because  the  Penta- 
gon has  never  shared  in  the  sacrifice. 
It  has  enjoyed  huge  Increase  in  spend- 
ing while  everyone  else— and  especially 
the  very  poorest  in  this  Nation— have 
learned  to  live  with  less.  While  the 
rest  of  us  have  become  austere,  the 
Pentagon  has  completely  lost  control 
of  its  spending. 

We  need  a  strong  national  defense— 
a  defense  second  to  none.  But  we  don't 
need  waste,  abuse,  and  excess.  We  will 
not  have  a  lean  and  efficient  Penta- 
gon, and  we  will  not  be  able  to  control 
the  soaring  deficit,  until  we  demand  of 
the  military  the  same  conscientious 
cost  control  that  we  have  demanded  of 
everyone  else.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BERGEN 
COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AL- 
TERNATIVES TO  DOMESTIC  VI- 
OLENCE PROGRAM 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  mw  jXRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZFBSSENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  many  vol- 
unteers of  the  Alternatives  to  Domes- 
tic Violence  Program  of  Bergen 
County,  NJ.  The  Alternatives  to  Do- 
mestic Violence  Program  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  spirit  of  the  communi- 
ty providing  services  which  previously 
fell  solely  to  the  government  bureauc- 
racy. 

Studies  indicate  that  50  million  per- 
sons annually  suffer  at  the  hand  of 
another  family  member.  It  Is  because 
of  this  tragic  reality  that  programs 
such  as  Alternatives  to  Domestic  Vio- 
lence must  exist.  How  lucky  Bergen 
County  is  to  have  ADV  in  operation. 

Administered  by  the  county  depart- 
ment of  health  services,  ADV  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  and  eliminate  in- 
stances of  violence  in  the  home 
through  a  combination  of  agency  re- 
ferral, community  education,  family 
counseling,  effective  treatment  and, 
when  necessary,  intervention.  The  pro- 
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gram  serves  over  200  clients  in  coun- 
seling and  takes  over  600  inquiries  per 
month  on  its  telephone  hotline. 

Certainly,  Alternatives  to  Domestic 
Violence  is  to  be  applauded  for  Its  im- 
pressive record  of  community  service. 
However,  the  program's  accomplish- 
ments become  even  more  laudable 
when  one  considers  the  depth  of  vol- 
untary community  support  that  has 
allowed  this  effort  to  continue  effec- 
tively. 

Five  years  ago,  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  its  important  deficit 
reduction  efforts,  this  program  and 
similar  programs  across  the  Nation 
were  affected.  While  some  efforts  were 
abandoned  others  were  determined  to 
survive  to  meet  the  challenge  before 
them,  ADV  displayed  the  ingenuity 
that  has  long  typified  America.  By 
tapping  the  same  spirit  of  voluntarism 
that  built  this  Nation.  ADV  developed 
a  system  of  paraprofesslonal  personnel 
that  allowed  that  program  to  flourish 
and  grow. 

My  colleagues,  today  as  we  recognize 
the  success  of  Alternatives  for  Domes- 
tic Violence,  it  is  also  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  volunteers  who  have 
contributed  generously  of  themselves 
to  work  the  telephone  hotlines,  per- 
form counseling,  handle  clerical 
duties,  and  educate  the  community. 

With  their  efforts,  these  men  and 
women  are  living  examples  of  the 
spirit  fundamental  to  American  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  life.  As  vol- 
unteers they  are  willing  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  one  another's  well- 
being. 

Indeed,  the  volimteers  of  Alterna- 
tives for  Domestic  Violence  provide 
living  testimony  that  the  spirit  of  vol- 
imtarism  Is  alive  in  Bergen  Coimty. 
For  that,  I  thank  them  and  transmit 
the  thanks  of  the  county,  the  State, 
and,  indeed,  the  Nation.* 


H.R.  2185 


HON.  JIM  SUTTERY 

OPKAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Dan 
Coats  of  Indiana,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2185,  which  will  repeal  certain 
sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  and  repeal 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
The  Fuel  Use  Act  and  the  NGPA 
were  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
vailing wisdom  was  that  natural  gas 
was  a  rapidly  depleting  resource  whose 
future  was  limited.  Looking  back  at 
the  statistics  available  in  1978,  such  a 
perception  may  have  been  warranted. 
A  decade  of  artificially  low  wellhead 
prices  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
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had  stimulated  demand  and  produc- 
tion from  already-discovered  reserves, 
while  discouraging  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  supply.  The  results 
were  a  rapid  reduction  in  natural  gas 
reserves  from  a  1967  peak  of  about  203 
trillion  cubic  feet  [Tft»]  to  a  1977  level 
of  207  Tft*.  accompanied  by  massive 
shortages  closing  factories  and  schools 
throughout  the  Industrial  Northeast 
and  Midwest  in  the  winter  of  1976-77. 
The  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  was  passed  to  prohibit  new 
large  electric  generation  units  and  new 
large  industrial  boilers  from  using  gas, 
oil  or  petroleum  products  as  a  primary 
fuel  source.  In  addition,  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  originally  would  have  required  ex- 
isting powerplants  using  such  fuels  to 
convert  to  an  alternative  source  by 
1990.  This  provision  was  eliminated  in 
1981.  Such  prohibitions  may  have 
made  sense,  given  the  expectation  of 
continuing  shortages  that  was  held  by 
most  policymakers  at  that  time. 
Today,  when  we  realize  that  gas  re- 
sources are  far  more  extensive  than 
originally  perceived,  such  prohibitions 
clearly  are  unnecessary. 

Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  sought  to  limit  the  attractiveness 
of  natural  gas  use  by  certain  large  in- 
dustrial users  by  incrementally  pricing 
their  gas  use  at  the  level  of  No.  6 
crude  oil.  Title  II  has  been  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  economic  theory  that  has 
been  Ineffective  in  practice.  The 
theory  held  that  allocating  a  large 
portion  of  the  increased  costs  of  gas  to 
large  industrial  users  would  give  them 
the  clout  to  ensure  that  overall  prices 
would  not  rise  too  quickly.  In  addition, 
to  the  extent  prices  rose,  incremental 
pricing  was  intended  to  shelter  resi- 
dential users.  Neither  assimiption  was 
true.  Instead,  prices  for  all  users— resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial- 
rose  until  market  forces  prevented  fur- 
ther Increases.  Incremental  pricing  op- 
erates today  only  to  limit  the  opportu- 
nity to  replace  foreign  oil  with  domes- 
tic natural  gas.  This  Is  contrary  to  our 
energy  and  nationtJ  security  interests. 

Producers  of  natural  gas,  pipelines, 
distributors,  industrial  users  and  resi- 
dential consumers  are  all  hurt  by  the 
prohibitions  and  disincentives  of  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental  pricing. 
A  drop  In  industrial  demand  affects 
both  supply  and  residential  prices,  be- 
cause local  gas  companies  must  spread 
fixed  system  costs  over  a  lesser  base  of 
volumes  sold.  Thus,  every  additional 
Industrial  or  powerplant  user  lowers 
the  costs  borne  by  all  other  customers. 

The  loss  of  Industrial  users  is  not 
merely  hypothetical.  It  is  happening 
every  day.  Throughout  the  early 
1970's,  new  gas-fired  industrial  boilers 
represented  between  44  percent  and  65 
percent  of  the  total  capacity  of  new 
boilers  manufactured,  as  reported  to 
the  American  Boiler  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  gas  shortages  of  the 
mid-1970's  resulted  In  a  drop  to  around 
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27  percent.  Despite  the  vastly  Im- 
proved gas  supply,  gas-fired  boilers 
currently  are  only  about  17  percent  of 
total  capacity. 

The  prohibitions  and  disincentives 
of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental 
pricing  are  wasteful.  Promising  new 
technologies  developed  in  this  country 
such  as  gas-fired  combined-cycle  gen- 
erators are  far  more  efficient  than  tra- 
ditional methods  of  generating  elec- 
tricity and  are  being  used  In  Japan. 
Such  technology  is  prohibited  here. 
These  prohibitions  and  disincentives 
also  reduce  opportunities  for  use  of 
our  cleanest  burning  fossU  fuel.  In- 
creased use  of  natural  gas,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
fuels,  could  substantially  reduce  emis- 
sions of  smog  producing  hydrocarbons, 
SOi  and  particulate  matter. 

The  continued  implementation  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental  pric- 
ing requirements  will  maintain  eco- 
nomic inefficiencies  that  these  stat- 
utes have  imposed  on  the  marketplace. 
Investments  in  facilities  designed  to 
bum  fuel  other  than  natural  gas,  in 
instances  where  a  gas-fired  facility 
would  be  less  expensive,  are  inefficient 
and  wasteful.  For  example,  a  "worst 
case"  analysis  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association  on  August  31, 
1984,  indicates  that  retention  of  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  through  the  year  2000 
could  require  $44  billion  in  unneeded 
capital  investments  or,  alternatively, 
could  restilt  in  the  loss  of  1.5  million 
domestic  jobs. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJl.  2185 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembUd, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE;  TABLE  OP  CONTENTB. 

(a)  In  GnntRAL.— This  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Natural  Gas  Utilization  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  TABLC  or  COHTBITS.— 

Sic.  1.  Short  title;  Uble  of  contents. 

Sic.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sk.  101.  Repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  tfse  Act  of 
1978. 

Sk.  102.  Repeal  of  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements. 

Sk.  103.  Effective  date. 

Sk.  3.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

(a)  PiHDiifos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  natural  gas  is  an  Important  element  of 
interstate  commerce  because  of  its  wide- 
spread residential,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial use; 

(2)  natural  gas  resources  are  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  was  assumed  when  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1978  to  limit  natural  gas  use; 

(3)  increased  use  of  natural  gas  provides 
national  benefits  in  the  form  of  lower  prices 
due  to  spreading  fixed  costs  of  natural  gas 
pipelines  and  distribution  companies  over  a 
broader  base,  reduced  capital  expenditures 
for  new  electric  powerplants  and  Industrial 
facilities,  and  reduced  atmospheric  emis- 
sions of  pollutants;  and 

(4)  current  federal  legislation  prohibita  or 
discourages  use  of  natural  gas  by  industrial 
facilities  or  electric  powerplants. 

(b)  PuRFOsxs.— The  purtMses  of  this  Act 
are  to— 
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(1)  remove  the  Iegtel*tlve  banien  now 
prohibiting  or  diacouraging  natural  gas  use; 
and 

(2)  allow  choices  of  which  energy  source  is 
to  be  used  to  be  made  by  market  forces. 

SBC  1*1 .  REPEAL  OF  rEKTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
POWERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FUEL 
USE  ACT  OF  iru. 

(a)  Ii»  Gkhkkal.— The  following  sections  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978  are  repealed— 

(1)  secUon  103  (aK16).  (aK18),  and  (aK19) 
(43  U^.C.  8302  (aMlS),  (aK18).  and  <aX19)): 

(2)  UUe  U  (42  U.S.C.  8311-8324): 

(3)  section  302  (42  U^.C.  8342): 

(4)  secUon  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371): 

(5)  section  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372):  and 
(S)  secUoD  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 

(b)  Clbucal  AMKirsMKifT.— The  table  of 
contents  in  section  101(b)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  the  provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  through  (8)  of  this  section. 

(c)  CoifTORMiNC  AMKNDicEirrs.— <  1 )  SectlOD 
102  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  Of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallations" and  "and  new"  whenever  such 
terms  appear. 

(2)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UjB.C. 
8302)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aX13XB).  by- 
CD  striking  out  cUuae  (UKIH): 

(ii)  striking  out  ":  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ilKII).  and  Inserting  a  period  in  its  place; 
and 

(ill)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UXI): 

(B)  in  subsection  (aX15).  by  striking  out 
"or  major  fuel-burning  tnstaUation"  and  "or 
new": 

(C)  in  subsection  (aX20),  by  striking  out 
"or  major  fuel-burning  installation": 

(D)  by  redesignating  subsections  (aX17), 
(aX20).  (aX21).  (aK22).  (aM23).  (aX24), 
(aX25).  (aX26).  (aX27).  (aX38).  and  (aX29) 
as  subsections  (aK16).  (aX17),  (aX18), 
(aX19).  (aX20).  (aX21).  (aX3a).  (aX23). 
(aX24).  (aK25) ,  and  (aX26): 

(E)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "or 
major  fuel-burning  installation"  wherever 
such  term  appears: 

(F)  in  subsection  (bXlXD).  by  striUng  out 
everything  after  "synthetic  gas  Involved" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  a  period:  and 

(G)  by  striking  out  subsection  (bK3),  and 
redesignating  subsection  (bK4)  as  subsection 
(bX3). 

(3)  The  text  of  section  104  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.S.C.  8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  stiall  apply  in 
all  the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States.". 

(4)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  8343 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  installation"  and 
"or  installations"  wherever  such  terms 
appear. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  302": 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (aX3); 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit, 
by  rule,  the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
under  section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  pow- 
erplants";  and 

CE)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (bK3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with   respect  to 
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which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(5)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.8.C. 

8373)  is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aKl),  ".  major  fuel- 
burning  installation,  or  other  unit"  and  ", 
Installation,  or  unit": 

(B)  in  subsection  (aX2).  ".  installation,  or 
other  unit"  and  ".  installation,  or  unit": 

(C)  In  subsection  (aX2),  the  last  sentence; 
and 

(D)  subsection  (aX3). 

(6)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial  Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8374)  is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c),  "new  or"  In  the 
phrase  "applicable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant";  and 

(B)  subsection  (g). 

(7)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8411)  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(A)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
"or  installation": 

(B)  subsection  (c); 

(C)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (d),  "AjfD  Ex- 
EMPnoHs": 

(D)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl).  "or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit)"; 

(E)  in  subsection  (dXlXB).  "or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  petition": 

(F)  in  subsection  (f).  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  section  402  or  404),";  and 

(G)  subsection  (g). 

(8)  Section  702  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel   Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8412)  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(A)  In  the  title  of  subsection  (a),  "or  Ex- 
DfpnoH"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  permit)"; 

(C)  subsection  (b).  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (b); 

(D)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b),"; 

(E)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  Is  published  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  inserting  In  its  place  "such  rule  or 
order  Is  published  under  subsection  (a)": 

(F)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  Inserting  in  its  place  "the  rule 
or  order": 

(O)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of)"; and 

(H)  in  subsection  (bX3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert 
ing  in  Its  place  "any  such  rule  or  order". 

(9)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C 
8431)  Is  amended  by  strilUng  out  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  "or  major  fuel 
burning  installation". 

(10)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In 
dustrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  a«  sub- 
section (c). 

(11)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8433)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)  and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(12)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8441)  Is  amended  by  striking  out^ 
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(A)  "or  major  fuel -burning  installation" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears:  and 

(B)  "tlUe  n  or"  In  subsecUon  (aXl)  and 
(gX3). 

(13)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
8455)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a),  "from  new  and 
existing  electric  powerplants  and  major 
fuel-burning  installations"  and  inserting  in 
Its  place  "from  existing  electric  power- 
plants". 

(14)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471 )  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant":  and 

(B)  In  suboection  (b)— 

(I)  "new  or""  In  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility";  and 

(II)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

8BC  IM.  REPEAL  OF  INCREMENTAL  PRICING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Rkpialxr.— Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U,8.C.  3341-3348)  U 
repealed. 

(b)  Tbchhtcal   ahs   Cohpormirg   AXXIfD- 

MZMTS. — 

(1)  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.8.C. 
3331(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Mfective  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  incremental 
pricing  rule  required  under  section  201,  the" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  cease  to  apply" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not 
apply". 

(2)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (15  XJS.C. 
3413)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d). 

(3)  Section  504(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3414(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)". 

(4)  Section  50«  of  such  Act  (15  U.8.C. 
3416)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b). 

(5)  Section  507(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3417(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing a  period  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  Section  507(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3417(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(7)  Section  «01(cX2)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(cX2))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "—(A)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
former  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(B)  such  recovery  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  requirement  of 
any  rule  under  section  201  (including  any 
amendment  under  section  202),". 

(8)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  title  II. 
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(c)  ErPEcnvi  Date.— The  repeal  and 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply— 

(1)  with  respect  to  requirements  made  ap- 
plicable under  section  201  of  the  Natural 
Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978,  any  costs  Incurred 
by  Interstate  pipelines  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  requirements 
which  may  be  construed  to  be  applicable 
under  section  202  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  any  costs  of  an  interstate  pipe- 
line, whenever  Incurred. 

SEC  IM.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  beginning  more  than  10  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  apply  to  deliveries  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  such  calendar  month.* 


IP  INTELSAT  AIN'T  BROKE. 
DON'T  FIX  IT 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WA8HIH0TOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRZSENTATITES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

m  Mr.  SWITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
with  the  1962  SateUite  Act,  the  U.S. 
Congress  established  policy  that  en- 
cotiraged  other  nations  to  join  with  us 
in  building  a  global  satellite  communi- 
cations system,  Intelsat.  This  interna- 
tional cooperative  venture  now  pro- 
vides high-quality,  low-cost  communi- 
cation service  throughout  the  world. 
Financial  and  technical  resources  have 
been  pooled,  rates  are  equalized  so 
that  even  the  poorer,  less-developed 
nations  can  participate— and  benefit. 
Today  this  system  serves  its  109 
member  nations  as  well  as  more  than 
60  other  nations  and  territories,  (tarry- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  world's  interna- 
tional communications  traffic. 

That's  what  we  did  and  it's  working 
beautifully. 

As  the  driving  force  behind  the  cre- 
ation of  Intelsat,  the  United  States 
gets  the  credit.  And  it  is  one  of  our 
truly  successful  foreign  policy  ven- 
tures. We  are  seen  as  the  patron  saint 
and  defender  of  a  system  that  serves 
everyone  equally. 

Or  at  least  we  were.  Nearly  2  years 
ago,  the  administration  began  to  con- 
sider changing  national  policy  unilat- 
erally to  sdlow  competition  to  Intelsat. 
That  sounds  fine  at  first,  but  there  are 
strong  policy  reasons  to  not  harm 
Intelsat.  The  President's  own  recom- 
mendation stresses  the  risk  to  U.S.  in- 
terests if  Intelsat  is  harmed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  competition. 

The  parallel  with  dismantling  our 
own  telephone  system  is  striking.  In 
that  instance,  all  we  set  out  to  do  was 
to  introduce  a  little  competition  into 
the  phone  system.  And  we  ended  up 
with  higher  rates,  divestitiu-e,  and  a 
system  that  consumers  and  the  indus- 
try alike  are  still  trying  to  figure  out. 

That's  what  happened  here  at  home 
with  our  phone  system  and  there  are 
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good  reasons  to  believe  we're  about  to 
do  the  same  thing  all  over  again,  this 
time  on  a  global  scale.  The  cUch6  "if  it 
ain't  broke  don't  fix  it"  has  been  used 
so  often  to  describe  what  has  hi4>- 
pened  with  the  domestic  telephone 
problems  that  one  would  think  it  had 
been  written  for  it  alone.  Now,  the 
same  phrase  is  being  applied  in  the 
debate  over  whether  to  allow  (»mpeti- 
tion  to  Intelsat,  most  recently  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  business  section  of  Mon- 
day's Washington  Post.  For  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  seen  this 
article  by  Jerry  I^ilght,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  today's  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Intelsat  Anf 't  Broke 
(By  Jerry  Knight) 

All  that  most  people  in  Wasliington  know 
about  Intelsat  Is  that  they  don't  like  the 
new  headquarters  It  Is  building  next  to  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
upper  Coimecticut  Avenue. 

That  ignorance  about  the  international 
telecommunications  satellite  organization— 
and  perhaps  the  antipathy  towards  its  Euro- 
tech  architecture— helps  explain  why  the 
United  States  is  promoting  a  plan  that 
threatens  the  efficiency  of  the  worldwide 
communications  system. 

The  same  specious  economic  and  political 
arguments  that  have  led  us  to  screw  up  our 
own  phone  system  are  now  being  advanced 
by  Reagan  administration  officials  who 
want  to  tinker  with  Intelsat. 

Intelsat  isn't  broken,  but  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler  wants  to  fix  It  anyway. 

Fix  it  Just  like  we've  fixed  the  phone 
system— with  liigher  rates,  poorer  service 
and  complicated  choices  of  equipment  and 
carriers  that  most  people  would  Just  as  soon 
avoid. 

Dramatic  increases  in  phone  bills  are  aU 
that  most  ordinary  consumers  are  getting 
from  breaking  up  the  Bell  System  and  open- 
ing up  the  phone  business  to  free-for-all 
competition.  Dramatic  increases  in  world- 
wide communications  costs  are  all  that  most 
countries  will  get  if  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeds to  let  private  companies  compete  with 
Intelsat. 

Intelsat  now  has  a  monopoly  on  interna- 
tional satellite  communications  services. 
Telephones,  television,  data  transmission 
and  virtually  aU  other  high-tech  communi- 
cations services  are  or  can  be  provided  by 
Intelsat.  The  109  member  nations  of  the 
consortiiun  route  all  their  transoceanic 
calls,  much  of  their  international  traffic  and 
some  of  their  domestic  business  via  Intelsat. 
Regional  multinational  satellite  systems  In 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Pacific 
handle  some  local  needs  but  do  not  compete 
with  Intelsat's  bread-and-butter  business. 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  moving  to 
end  Intelsat's  monopoly  by  recommending 
the  PC^  license  several  U.S.  firms  to  offer 
international  satellite  communications  serv- 
ices. Orion  Satellite  Corp.— a  Washington 
outfit  with  no  track  record— has  led  the  lob- 
bying for  the  FCC  approval.  Several  other 
firms  are  pushing  hard  for  what  they  see  as 
a  license  to  steal  the  most  lucrative  parts  of 
Intelsat's  business. 

The  U.S.  entrepreneurs  are  not  asking  for 
the  right  to  compete  to  provide  satellite 
phone  service  to  Zambia,  they  want  only  to 
be  able  to  compete  for  high  density,  high 
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profit  business  like  transmitting  transatlan- 
tic computer  signals. 

There  is  no  question  that  private  enter- 
prise could  provide  some  services  more 
cheaply.  In  the  same  way  that  a  supermar- 
ket subsidizes  its  loss  leaders  by  charging 
higher  prices  for  some  staples.  Intelsat  uses 
profits  from  its  most  attractive  routes  to 
pay  for  serving  obscure  comers  of  the  Third 
World. 

The  Bell  System  used  the  same  cross-sub- 
sidy tectinique  to  build  the  world's  finest 
telephone  system  for  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding low-cost,  universal  phone  service  to 
isolated  farms  as  well  as  urban  areas.  We've 
always  known— when  we  bothered  to  think 
about  it— that  It  costs  more  to  put  a  phone 
up  a  boUow  in  West  Virginia  than  to  add  an- 
other extension  in  Georgetown.  But  we 
gladly  paid  the  secret  subaldy,  knowing  the 
nation  as  a  whole  benefited. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  Bell  System, 
those  cross  subsidies  are  ending.  Long-dis- 
tance rates  which  used  to  cover  much  of  the 
loos  on  local  service  are  coming  down  be- 
cause MCI  and  others  who  offer  only  long- 
distance calling  can  provide  that  service  for 
a  lot  less  than  Ma  Bell  used  to  charge. 
Without  long-distance  revenues  to  subsidize 
local  service,  local  rates  are  exploding.  Resi- 
dential consumers  face  even  more  rate  hikes 
because  the  phone  company  is  losing  once- 
lucrative  business  customers  to  its  competi- 
tors. 

The  same  thing  is  certain  to  happen  to 
Intelsat,  despite  assurances  to  the  contrary 
from  Fowler  and  the  White  House. 

In  recommending  the  FCC  action,  the 
White  House  also  urged  "that  the  Integrity 
and  economic  viability  of  Intelsat  should  be 
protected." 

Tou  can't  do  both,  contends  former  FCC 
commissioner  Abbott  Washburn,  one  of  the 
few  people  to  speak  out  on  the  Intelsat  Issue 
who  doesn't  have  a  personal  or  financial  in- 
terest in  the  outcome. 

The  administration  contends  that  Intelsat 
can  be  protected  by  limiting  the  kinds  of 
services  its  competitors  can  offer.  Keeping 
the  competitors  Isolated  will  be  technologi- 
cally and  politically  impossible,  respond 
Intelsat  and  its  supporters. 

Warning  a  congressional  committee  last 
week  of  the  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion's promised  protection,  Washburn  said. 
"My  own  view  is  tliat  as  a  safety  net  for 
Intelsat,  it  is  made  of  cheesecloth." 

Ideology  seems  to  be  the  force  behind  the 
effort  to  let  U-8.  companies  compete  with 
Intelsat.  The  ayatollahs  of  competition-at- 
any-cost  are  demanding  the  U.S.  private 
sector  get  a  piece  of  the  international  satel- 
lite action,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  rest  of  the  world  Is  responding  with 
outrage  at  what  most  other  countries  see  as 
the  greedy  gringos  attacking  the  most  suc- 
cessful example  of  international  coopera- 
tion. The  United  States  is  getting  a  bad  rap 
around  the  world. 

The  advocates  of  Intelsat  competition 
seem  to  have  forgotten  how  the  United 
States  built  the  finest  telecommunications 
system  in  history.  It  was  a  government-regu- 
lated monopoly  that  gave  America  low-cost, 
universal  telephone  service,  not  competition 
between  rival  phone  companies.  If  that 
system  was  good  enough  for  the  United 
States.  It  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.* 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TKZAS 

IH  THZ  HOUSE  Of  RZPRXSENTATtVZS 

Wednesday,  April  24.  J9SS 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  today  to  commend  my  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  In  supporting  Nation- 
al Organ  Donor  Awareness  Week, 
which  we  recognize  this  week.  I  also 
heartily  commend  the  many  citizens 
and  organziations  who  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  spread  the  word  of  how 
we  all  can  "make  a  miracle." 

We  have  all  heard  on  the  news  the 
pleas  by  desperate  families  with  sad- 
eyed  children  who  must  have  organ 
transplants-  if  they  are  to  live.  We 
have  had  our  hearts  warmed  by  the 
success  stories  when  people  are  given  a 
second  chance  at  life  because  of  an 
organ  transplant.  But  we  seldom  see 
the  stories  about  the  children  for 
whom  time  ran  out— the  children  who 
should  have  lived,  could  have  lived, 
but  never  received  the  organs  they 
needed. 

I  know  about  the  heartbreak,  the 
frustration,  the  sense  of  helplessness 
because  I  shared  that  experience  with 
a  small  child,  Ashley  Bailey,  and  her 
family  who  live  in  my  district.  Bom 
with  biliary  artesla,  Ashley  fought  for 
more  than  a  year  to  hold  on  to  life 
until  a  proper  liver  could  be  located 
for  transplantation.  During  that  time 
there  surely  were  many  potential 
donors  who  could  have  shared  life 
with  Ashley.  But  like  millions  of 
Americans,  their  families  were  not 
aware  of  the  need  for  organ  donors, 
and  tragically.  Ashley  died  waiting. 
During  1984.  only  an  estimated  3.000 
out  of  23.000  potential  donors  actually 
donated  their  organs  and  tissues.  That 
means  that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
the  potential  donors'  lives,  thousands 
of  waiting  recipients  met  death  need- 
lessly. 

It's  obvious  that  organ  donation 
helps  save  and  improve  the  lives  of 
others.  What  is  sometimes  less  obvious 
is  that  donation  can  diminish  the  suf- 
fering and  grief  caused  by  the  sudden, 
unexpected  death  of  the  donor.  In  a 
tragedy  that  seems  meaningless,  organ 
donation  can  provide  some  meaning 
for  the  grieving  survivors. 

Medical  technology  has  given  us  the 
ability  to  do  miraculous  things,  but 
that  can  occur  only  If  each  individual 
makes  the  miracle  happen.  With  the 
memory  of  all  those  individuals  who 
never  received  the  transplants  they 
needed,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
people  who  will  yet  need  transplants 
in  the  future.  I  urge  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  all  constituents  to  sign 
donor  cards  and  notify  their  friends 
and  relatives  of  their  desire  to  "mxUte 
a  miracle."* 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

HI  THX  HOUSK  or  RXPRXSDfTA'nVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  these  days  about  Industrial  devel- 
opment—about the  need  to  attract 
new  factories,  new  employers. 

Recently,  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee visited  an  industrial  park  that 
would  have  made  the  heads  of  Job- 
hungry  Americans  spin.  It  was  clean, 
bright,  completely  modem,  well-land- 
scai>ed.  and  occupied  by  literally 
dozens  of  U.S.  firms. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  in  Juarez, 
Mexico,  Just  across  the  border  from  El 
Paso,  TX.  Hundreds  of  American  com- 
panies have  set  up  factories  Just  across 
the  United  States-Mexican  border— at 
the  expense  of  American  Jobs. 

This  is  the  topic  of  my  most  recent 
weekly  newspaper  column.  It  follows: 
Washihotor  Rxpoht 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

In  northern  Ohio,  there  is  much  talk 
these  days  about  industrial  development— 
about  the  need  to  attract  new  factories,  new 
employers,  to  the  area. 

Tou  should  have  seen  the  industrial  park 
I  visited  two  weeks  ago.  Literally  dozens  of 
U.S.  firms  have  set  up  factories  employing 
thousands  of  workers. 

The  Industrial  park  itself  Is  attractive  and 
well-landscaped.  The  factory  buildings  are 
uniformly  new  or  nearly  new. 

Inside.  300.  400.  600  workers  toU  in  each 
factory.  Each  building  interior  is  bright, 
clean,  well-lit.  air  conditioned,  well- 
e<]uipped.  A  company  cafeteria  serves  work- 
ers meals  at  half  the  normal  price.  A  compa- 
ny infirmary  Is  staffed  by  a  nurse  and  vis- 
ited regularly  by  a  doctor. 

The  employes  seem  happy  and  content. 
They  are,  according  to  their  supervisors,  ef- 
ficient, productive,  highly  motivated  work- 
ers. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  Job-hungry  north- 
em  Ohioans,  there  is  Just  one  hitch  in  this 
rosy  picture.  The  industrial  park  is  not  in 
the  United  SUtea. 

It's  in  Juarez.  Mexico,  Just  acroos  the 
border  from  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  workers  in  those  factories  are  Mexi- 
cans. 

They  work  for  M  cents  an  hour. 

And  they  are  drawing  U.8.  companies  by 
the  hundreds  to  Mexico. 

So  far,  over  S50  American  companies  have 
set  up  assembly  operations  in  Juarez.  No- 
gales  and  other  cities  along  the  1900-mile 
U.S.-Mexlcan  border.  General  Motors,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  RCA.  Rockwell  International. 
Samsonlte  Corp..  United  Technologies  Inc.— 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  managers  of  those  U.S.-owned  facto- 
ries are  clearly  skittish  about  the  68-cents- 
an-hour  wages.  They  quickly  make  two 
points. 

First,  the  08  cents  is  the  hourly  rate. 
Total  employment  cost  is  about  tl.40  per 
hour  when  fringe  benefits  (mostly  required 
by  the  Mexican  government)  are  factored 
in. 


Second,  it  is  claimed,  the  assembly  plants 
In  Mexico  help  to  preserve  Jobs  In  the  V£. 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Tjrpically,  the 
Mexican  "maqulla"  plants  are  strictly  as- 
sembly operations.  Ail  of  the  design  and  en- 
gineering work  is  done  at  U.S.  locations.  All 
of  the  parts  to  be  assembled  are  made  In  the 
U.8. 

In  fact,  one  incentive  for  the  'maqulla " 
plants  is  that  when  the  finished  products 
are  returned  to  the  U.S..  the  value  of  the 
original  U.S.  parts  and  material  is  not  sub- 
ject to  UjB.  tariffs.  U.S.  duty  is  paid  only  on 
the  "value  added"  (i.e..  labor  costs)  in 
Mexico. 

American  firms  claim  they  can't  compete 
with  Japanese.  Korean,  Taiwanese  and 
other  competitors  If  they  must  pay  high 
American  wages  for  hand  assembly  work. 
The  choice,  they  say.  Is  this.  Do  you  split 
the  work  between  a  U.S.  plant  and  a  "twin  " 
plant  in  Mexico,  or  do  you  lose  the  work  al- 
together? 

There  is  evidence  of  truth  to  that  conten- 
tion. In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, apparel  manufacturers  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  compete  with  import- 
ed apparel  from  the  Far  East.  By  moving 
their  sewing  operations  to  Mexico,  these 
companies  preserve  Jobs  at  home  in  the 
design  and  cutting  of  fabrics.  They  also,  in- 
cidentally, continue  to  be  in  business  as  cus- 
tomers of  U.S.  textile  companies.  Obviously, 
apparel  made  in  China  uses  textiles  made  in 
China. 

Still,  it  was  wrenching  for  me  to  see  all 
those  Jobs  in  Mexico  which  used  to  be  per- 
formed in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.S. 

If  the  choice  of  workers  at  an  American 
factory  really  is  between  no  Jobs  at  all  and 
sharing  the  Jobs,  the  choice  is  clear  if  not 
entirely  pleasant. 

But  what  of  U.S.  manufacturing  firms 
which  do  not  face  foreign  competition  or 
which  are  still  competitive  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace?  They  may  not  be  forced 
to  move  their  assembly  operations  to 
Mexico,  but  they  can  make  higher  profits  if 
they  can  cut  their  compensation  costs  to 
tl.40  per  hour  for  hand  assembly  work.  In 
other  words.  If  a  company  Is  making  0  per- 
cent profit  in  the  U.S..  what  is  to  prevent  Its 
moving  to  Mexico  and  increasing  Its  profit 
to  10  percent?  After  all,  the  business  of  busi- 
ness Is  to  make  a  profit,  and  a  good  manager 
is  expected  to  maxlmine  his  or  her  compa- 
ny's profit. 

The  Americans  I  talked  with  in  Juarez, 
didn't  have  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Frankly,  I  don't  have  an  answer  either.  But 
the  question  merits  a  lot  of  thought  by 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  desperately  to 
retain  and  foster  economic  health  In  areas 
like  northern  Ohio.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SPACE 
WEAPONS  TREATY  RESOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

Of  CALirORJfIA 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  or  RZPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  development  of  space 
weapons,  including  strategic  defensive 
systems  and  antlsatellite  weapons, 
threatens  the  framework  for  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  established  in 
the  1972  antiballlstic  mlssUe  treaty, 
and  thus  also  threatens  the  future  of 
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arms  control.  My  concern  leads  me 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
calls  on  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  providing  for  strict  limitations 
on  space  weapons.  The  legislation  also 
calls  on  the  President  to  reaffirm  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  ABM  treaty.  Including  restraint  on 
programs  which  could  undermine  the 
treaty,  and  to  seek  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  mutual  antlsat- 
ellite [ASAT]  moratorium  on  tests 
against  objects  in  space. 

My  colleagues.  Congressman  Joe 
MoAKLET,  and  Congressman  Norm 
Dicks,  have  Joined  me  as  original 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  As  authors 
of  legislation  in  the  last  Congress  ad- 
dressing various  aspects  of  arms  con- 
trol in  space,  we  have  combined  our  ef- 
forts in  introducing  this  omnibus  bill. 

Congressman  Moakley  spearheaded 
efforts  in  support  of  arms  control  in 
space  several  years  ago  when  he  au- 
thored legislation  calling  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  to  ban  weapons  in 
space.  Congressman  Dicks  was  the 
author  of  legislation  calling  on  the 
President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on 
antlsatellite  weapons.  Finally.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  you  know  I  Introduced 
legislation  last  year  to  reaffirm  the 
commitment  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  1972  antiballistic  missUe  [ABM] 
treaty.  I  am  honored  to  be  joined  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing this  omnibus  legislation  ad- 
dressing these  major  areas  of  concern 
regarding  arms  control  in  space. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
outline  the  major  points  of  the  bill: 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  calls  on 
the  President  to  seek  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  providing  for  the 
strictest  possible  mutual  and  verifiable 
limitations  on  the  testing,  production, 
deployment,  and  use  of  all  space-di- 
rected or  space-based  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  Intent  of  this  section  is  to 
Indicate  the  strong  support  of  Con- 
gress for  the  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
and  to  indicate  support  for  a  treaty 
which  would  include  limits  on  space 
weapons.  Including  antlsatellite  weap- 
ons and  strategic  defensive  systems. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  calls 
on  the  President  to  seek  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  moratori- 
um on  antlsatellite  weapons  tests 
against  targets  In  space.  The  intent  of 
this  section  is  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  a  near-term  agreement  to 
limit  ASAT  tests  In  order  to  facUitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  providing 
for  strict  and  verifiable  limitations  on 
antlsatellite  weapons. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  calls  on 
the  President  to  reaffirm  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  to  refrain  from  activities 
which  could  undermine  the  treaty. 
The  intent  of  this  section  is  consistent 
with  stated  administration  policy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincere  in  his  desire  for  world 
peace.  However,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  provided  by  opponents,  and 
acknowledged  by  proponents  of  the 
SDI,  indicate  that  there  Is  no  defen- 
sive system  that  we  can  currently  con- 
ceive of  which  could  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
siles. The  President's  own  advisers 
now  speak  of  the  enhanced  deterrence 
which  might  be  provided  by  an  SDI 
system,  whereas  they  once  spoke  of  as- 
sured survival.  To  suggest  that  star 
wars  could  put  the  nuclear  genie  back 
into  the  bottle  is  to  perpetrate  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  American  people,  and  to 
oversimplify  the  complex  nature  of 
our  nuclear  age. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  administration  "Report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive" submitted  in  its  imclafislfled  ver- 
sion to  the  Congress  last  week.  I  note 
with  grave  concern  the  administra- 
tion's stated  intention  to  conduct  tests 
of  ABM  components,  which  is  out- 
lawed by  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  ASAT's, 
in  order  to  circumvent  ABM  Treaty  re- 
strictions. This  is  in  blatant  disregard 
of  the  spirit  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  ad- 
ministration's intentions  in  the 
Geneva  arms  control  talks.  It  also  im- 
derscores  the  need  for  a  treaty  limit- 
ing antlsatellite  weapons  if  we  hope  to 
preserve  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  prevent 
an  arms  race  in  space. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  and  of  the 
threat  posed  to  critical  reconnaissance 
and  early  warning  systems  by  ASAT's, 
Congressman  Coughlik  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  authorization  bill  to  rees- 
tablish an  ASAT  test  moratorium.  The 
House  overwhelmingly  supported  a 
similar  amendment  last  year.  I  wiU 
also  be  Investigating  the  possibility  of 
limiting  other  ASAT  systems,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  P-15  ASAT,  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vlabUity  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  address  the  problems  raised  by 
the  President's  SDI  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  on  ballistic- 
missile  defense  systems  and  on  antlsat- 
ellite weapons  has  gone  on  for  the 
past  20  years.  I  support  continued  re- 
search on  defensive  systems,  on  Earth 
and  in  space,  at  a  prudent  level.  But 
this  effort  should  be  combined  with  a 
renewed  commitment  to  observe  the 
1972  Antiballistic  MlssUe  Treaty,  and 
with  a  willingness  to  negotiate  a  fur- 
ther treaty  prohibiting  weapons  of  any 
kind  in  space.  A  treaty  limiting  anti- 
satellite  weapons  should  be  Included 
as  a  protocol  to  the  ABM  Treaty  or  ne- 
gotiated as  a  separate  treaty.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  the  arms  control  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva  would  have  a 
chance  of  succeeding  in  reducing  all 
classes  of  nuclear  weapons  on  Earth, 
and  of  preventing  an  escalation  of  the 
arms   race   on    Earth   and    in   space. 
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Without  such  a  commitment.  I  am 
skeptical  of  the  outcome  of  the  arms 
control  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.  The  text  of 
the  Space  Weapons  Treaty  Resolution 
appears  below: 

HJ.  Rxs.  262 
Joint  resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  treaty   between   the   United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  pro- 
vides for  strict  mutual  and  verifiable  limi- 
tations on  space  weapons,  to  provide  for 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  anti-satellite 
weapons,  and  to  provide  for  the  continued 
United  States  commitment  to  the   1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  engage  in  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  on  space  weapons  and  stra- 
tegic and  intermediate-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons: 

Whereat  the  moratorium  observed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
testing  of  anti-satellite  weapons  against  ob- 
jects in  space  has  helped  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  successful  negotiations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Balllstlc 
MissUe  Systems  (the  ABM  Treaty)  provides 
the  foundation  for  negotiations  to  limit 
strategic  arms:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SBOKT  TflLK. 

This  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Space  Weapons  Treaty  Act". 

SEC  1.  NEGOTU'nON  OF  SPACE  WEAPONS  TREATY. 

The  President  should  seek  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  providing  for  the  strictest 
possible  mutual  and  verifiable  limitations 
on  the  testing,  production,  deplos^nent.  and 
use  of  aU  space-directed  or  space-based 
weapons  systems. 

SBC  S.  MirrUAL  MORATORnm  ON  ANn-SATCLUTE 
WEAPONS  TESTS. 

The  President  shall  seek  the  negotiation 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  anti-satellite 
weapons  against  an  object  in  space. 

SEC  4.  STATEMENT  OF  UNrTED  STATES  COIOIIT- 
MENT  'TO  ABM  TREATY. 

(a)  RxAmxMATioii  or  CoMmTMxm  to 
Trxatt.— The  President  shall  reaffirm  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Treaty  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  aa  the 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
(entered  Into  force  October  3,  1972),  and 
avoid  any  program  or  activity  which  could 
undermine  continued  compliance  with  the 
Treaty  by  its  signatories.* 


FARM  BANKRUPTCY  BILL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEIfTATITCS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Seiberlihg,  and 
Mr.  Sywar,  to  help  farmers  who  are 
forced  to  file  bankruptcy.  On  March  5. 
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1985.  I  Introduced  HM.  1397.  and  Mr. 
Sthab  Introduced  HJl.  1399.  both 
farm  bankruptcy  billA.  A  hearing  was 
held  on  H.R.  1397  and  H.R.  1399  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  of  the  Houae  Judici- 
ary Committee.  As  a  result  of  testimo- 
ny given  at  this  hearing,  and  of  contin- 
ued study  of  the  farm  bankruptcy 
problem,  this  bill  Is  being  introduced 
today.  It  combines  the  best  parts  of 
H.R.  1397  and  H.R.  1399  and  Incorpo- 
rates several  new  features  that 
emerged  during  the  subcommittee 
hearings. 

Because  of  the  downturn  In  the  farm 
economy  today,  more  farmers  than 
ever  before  are  being  forced  to  seek 
the  protection  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
in  order  to  make  a  meaningful  effort 
to  continue  farming  operations.  In  the 
southern  district  of  Iowa,  for  example, 
as  reported  in  the  March  17.  1985  Des 
Moines  Register,  the  number  of  farm 
bankruptcies  increased  to  258  In  1984. 
up  from  only  7  In  1980. 

In  just  the  first  2  months  of  1985,  58 
new  farm  bankruptcies  were  filed  in 
this  district,  a  45-percent  increase  over 
the  farm  filings  during  the  first  2 
months  of  1984.  Chapter  11  farm 
bankruptcy  filings  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa  during  the  first  2  months 
of  1985  were  up  by  25  percent  over  the 
same  period  last  year,  after  more  than 
doubling  from  1983  to  1984.  Likewise. 
In  South  Dakota,  the  number  of  farm 
and  ranch  bankruptcies  Increased  ten- 
fold from  1980  to  1984  and  are  still  In- 
creasing; farm  and  ranch  bankruptcies 
now  represent  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  bankruptcy  caseload  in  South 
Dakota,  up  from  2.4  percent  of  the 
caseload  In  1980.  This  bill  offers  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  farmers  who 
must  file  bankruptcy. 

The  bill  would  allow  more  farmers  to 
file  bankruptcy  under  the  quick, 
simple  provisions  of  chapter  13,  where 
payments  to  creditors  are  made  from 
the  future  earnings  of  a  debtor.  Cur- 
rently, most  farm  debtors  who  are 
forced  to  file  bankruptcy  must  do  so 
under  the  chapter  11  reorganization 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
which  are  more  complex  and  costly 
than  chapter  13.  In  chapter  11,  there 
Is  a  greater  chance  than  In  chapter  13 
that  a  farmer's  land,  the  principal 
source  of  farm  revenue,  could  be  liqui- 
dated by  creditors. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  class  of 
farmer  for  purposes  of  chapter  13, 
termed  the  family  farmer.  A  family 
farmer  Is  defined  as  a  person  who  has 
over  80  percent  of  their  debt  arising 
out  of  farming  operations.  By  tsring 
the  deflntlon  of  a  family  farmer  to  the 
amount  of  debt  rather  than  to  the 
amount  of  Income,  farmers  who  have 
struggled  for  several  years  and  who 
have  been  forced  to  take  Jobs  outside 
of  farming  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet,  win  still  be  able  to  utilize  the 
provisions  of  chapter  13  if  the  bulk  of 
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their  debt  is  farm-related.  A  family 
farmer  could  be  an  individual  or  a 
partnership. 

Under  current  law.  one  cannot  be  a 
chapter  13  debtor  unless  their  unse- 
cured debts  are  less  than  $100,000  and 
their  secured  debts  are  less  than 
$350,000.  The  bill  raises  the  debt  ceU- 
Ing  for  family  farmers,  so  that  a 
family  farmer  can  be  a  chapter  13 
debtor  if  the  total  of  the  farmer's  se- 
cured and  unsecured  debts  Is  less  than 
$1  million. 

Because  their  Income  Is  sporadic, 
tied  to  seasonal  harvests,  farmers 
often  have  difficulty  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  chapter  13  that  they 
start  making  plan  payments  within  30 
days  after  filing  the  plan.  The  bill 
offers  a  family  farmer  who  has  this 
difficulty  the  option  of  a  hearing 
before  the  bankruptcy  court  at  which 
the  bankruptcy  court  will  consider  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  farm- 
er's situation,  as  well  as  the  creditors' 
situation,  and  set  a  deadline  by  which 
the  family  farmer's  first  plan  payment 
must  be  made. 

Many  family  farmers  live  on  the 
same  parcel  of  land  they  farm.  For 
most  family  farmers,  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  their  debt  Is  secured  debt. 
Under  current  law.  however,  a  family 
farmer  who  farms  on  the  same  parcel 
of  land  on  which  he  resides  cannot 
modify  the  secuired  debt  on  this  farm- 
land. The  bill  would  permit  a  family 
farmer  whose  principal  residence  is  lo- 
cated on  the  same  parcel  of  land  as  his 
farmland  to  modify  the  secured  debt 
on  this  parcel.  This  will  afford  the 
family  farmer  a  better  opportunity  to 
retain  the  land,  while  still  protecting 
the  lien  of  a  creditor  on  the  land. 

To  correspond  with  the  increase  in 
the  chapter  13  debt  celling  for  family 
farmers,  the  bankruptcy  court  Is  given 
the  power  to  allow  a  chapter  13  family 
farmer  up  to  7  years.  Instead  of  the 
current  5  years,  to  make  his  payments 
under  the  plan.  Ail  plan  payments, 
except  for  long-term  secured  debt  and 
long-term  modified  secured  debt,  must 
be  made  within  this  7-year  period. 

The  legislation  also  makes  a  change 
for  a  farmer,  as  opposed  to  the  chap- 
ter 13  family  farmer,  who  files  under 
chapter  11  reorganization.  The  time 
period  in  which  only  the  debtor  can 
file  a  plan  is  extended.  Just  for  farm- 
ers, from  120  to  240  days.  After  240 
dajrs,  if  no  plan  has  been  filed  by  the 
farm  debtor,  creditors  can  file  their 
own  plan  proposing  repayment  by  the 
debtor.  By  affording  the  chapter  11 
farmer  more  exclusive  time  in  which 
to  file  a  plan,  the  bill  allows  the 
farmer  more  time  to  guage  his  eco- 
nomic situation  and  to  anticipate 
future  income  from  harvests,  without 
having  to  immediately  contend  with  a 
plan  fUed  by  creditors. 

Testimony  at  the  March  27,  1985, 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  indi- 
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cated  that  added  protection  in  the 
bankruptcy  laws  for  the  family  farmer 
was  best  offered  through  chapter  13 
rather  than  through  chapter  11.  Any 
farmer  wishing  to  utilize  the  more  de- 
tailed and  complex  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1 1  can  still  do  so,  of  course.  For  the 
many  farmers  who  would  like  to  file 
under  chapter  13,  but  who  have  debts 
in  excess  of  the  current  chapter  13 
limit,  the  bill  offers  relief.  The  abUlty 
of  farmers  to  earn  a  living  from  their 
land  must  be  protected  If  the  economy 
of  this  country  is  to  be  strong.  The 
treatment  the  bill  offers  to  farmers, 
and  particularly  to  family  farmers,  is 
Justified  by  the  unique  position  farm- 
ers occupy  In  the  U.S.  economy.* 


LIBRARIES  DESERVE 
CONTINUED  SUPPORT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

pr  irrw  touk 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  RZFRXSEIfTATIVKS 

Wednetday,  April  24,  19S5 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  credit  cards  available 
today— but  one  of  the  best  kind  of 
cards  to  have— is  a  library  card. 

With  a  library  card  we  are  able  to  re- 
ceive—free of  charge— a  host  of  com- 
munity services  that  not  only  provide 
education  and  entertainment,  but 
serve  a  focal  point  within  communities 
for  a  variety  of  activities. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  recognize 
the  role  of  libraries  in  this  country. 
For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row— the 
President  has  proposed  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  proposed  elimination  of  funding  for 
title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
which  provides  support  for  college  li- 
braries. 

I  wiU  state  today,  as  I  have  In  previ- 
ous years,  that  elimination  of  support, 
both  direct  and  Indirect,  for  libraries 
compromises  our  ability  to  provide  on- 
going educational  and  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  would  have  no 
other  source  of  information. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  the  current 
postal  subsidies  for  libraries  will  also 
cause  great  hardship.  For  example, 
the  Impact  on  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary—our Nation's  largest  and  great- 
er resource  In  this  area— the  Senate 
budget  proposal  would  mean  the  loss 
of  $860,000  In  services  to  the  blind  and 
handicapped.  $252,000  in  third  class 
maU  services  that  allows  the  library  to 
Inform  It  friends  on  new  programs  and 
projects,  as  well  as  sharply  curtail  its 
ability  to  raise  non-Federal  funds;  and 
$10,500  for  newsletters. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  also  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  recently  received 
from  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Public    Library,    Vartan    Gregorian. 
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which  I  believe  amply  illustrates  my 
point  in  these  areas. 

Libraries  are  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional resources  and  to  erode  their  al- 
ready-limited means  of  support  would 
seriously  hamper  our  Intellectual 
strength  as  a  nation. 

Tm  Nrw  York  Pttbuc  Libraht. 

New  York.  NY.  April  12.  198S. 

DBAS  Mnan  or  Corgrxss:  At  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  an  educated  and  in- 
formed citizenry  has  never  been  greater, 
there  is  trave  danger  that  all  federal  sup- 
port for  libraries,  a  major  source  of  learning 
and  Information  for  the  nation's  citizens, 
will  be  eliminated.  I  write  to  you.  and  The 
New  York  Public  Library's  librarians  visit. 
to  let  you  know  of  the  harm  that  would 
result  from  these  proposals. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Is  a  large 
and  complex  institution.  It  Includes  both 
circulating  and  research  functions,  and  re- 
ceives sutMtantlal  public  and  private  fund- 
ing. Because  of  this  complexity,  the  ways  In 
which  federal  actions  affect  the  Library  are 
numerous.  Administration  proposals  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  If  enacted,  would  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  our  ability  to  serve 
the  public.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention some  of  the  major  programs  pro- 
posed for  elimination  or  major  reductions: 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(LBCA).— This  program,  located  within  the 
Department  of  Education,  is  scheduled  for 
elimination  this  year.  If  this  elimination  is 
enacted,  the  New  York  Public  Library  would 
be  forced,  in  turn,  to  eliminate  or  drastically 
reduce  the  many  programs  funded  by  LSCA. 
These  Include:  training  volunteer  readers  at 
our  Library  for  the  Blind,  conducting  liter- 
acy tutoring  and  E^glUh  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage Instruction,  publishing  the  Directory 
of  Community  Services,  and  providing  a  Job 
advisory  service.  With  LSCA  funds  we  are 
also  able,  this  year,  to  make  one  of  our 
branches  accessible  to  the  handicapped,  and 
to  run  a  computerized  data  base  for  circulat- 
ing libraries  in  the  region.  The  projected 
annual  loss  to  The  New  York  Public  Library 
In  LSCA  funds  would  be  S989.000:  the  loss 
to  those  who  use  our  programs  and  services 
would  be  much  more. 

Strengthening  Research  Library  Re- 
sources (Title  II  C).— A  valuable  resource 
for  the  nation's  future  will  be  lost  if  this  De- 
partment of  Education  program  is  eliminat- 
ed, as  has  been  proposed.  The  rich  collec- 
tions of  research  libraries  are  well  known: 
what  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  extent  to 
which  these  collections  are  often  deteriorat- 
ing on  the  shelves  or  otherwise  inaccessible. 
With  a  $235,000  grant  from  Title  II  C.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  is  microfilming 
valuable  material  on  World  War  I.  Without 
this  project,  a  valuable  record  would  have 
decayed  to  the  point  of  not  being  usable; 
now  a  filmed  record  exists. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities is  another  agency  of  major  concern  to 
The  New  York  Public  Library.  This  agency 
is  proposed  for  a  reduction  of  11%.  One  pro- 
gram within  the  agency  is  singled  out  for  a 
cut  of  57%— The  Public  Libraries  Program. 
While  we  oppose  any  reduction  in  the  NEH 
funding,  we  particularly  deplore  the  size  of 
the  reduction  in  the  Public  Libraries  Pro- 
gram. The  NEH  has  provided  close  to  $2 
million  a  year  in  general  operating  support 
for  The  Research  Libraries  of  NYPL.  In  ad- 
dition, projects  that  have  been  or  will  he 
conducted  with  NEH  support  include:  caU- 
loging  American  Musical  manuscripts,  the 
exhibit  and  program  "Censorship:  500  Years 
of  Conflict."  access  to  our  manuscripts  and 
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archives  collection,  and  the  upcoming  ex- 
hibit "New  World  Voyages  in  the  Age  of 
Discovery." 

Revenue  Foregone  Postal  SutMidy.— The 
admiiUstration  has  proposed  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  appropriation  that  supports  3rd 
class  mailing  for  non-profit  organizations 
and  for  the  blind.  In  place  of  the  appropria- 
tions, cross-subsidization  is  proposed  where- 
by first  class  rates  would  subsidize  non-prof- 
its and  the  blind.  This  is  Illegal  under  cur- 
rent postal  law.  Any  change  In  the  law 
would  be  controversial  and  would  require 
lengthy  review.  TTie  postal  subsidy  ttut>ugh 
appropriation  of  $981  million  must  continue 
until  such  time  as  a  new  method  becomes 
law.  The  enclosed  fact  sheet  demonstrates 
that  the  cost  to  this  institution  would  be 
over  $1  million  if  postal  sulxldles  were 
eliminated. 

Revisions  in  Tax  Law.— The  New  York 
Public  Library  has  historically  been  sup- 
ported by  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Annual  giving  by  pri- 
vate donors  Is  essential  to  our  operations,  as 
are  major  gifts  for  endowment  and  capital 
needs.  The  incentive  in  the  tax  code  for  pri- 
vate giving  is  critical  to  maintaining  and 
building  this  funding  iMse.  We  urge  that 
changes  In  the  tax  code  not  diacoiuage  the 
generous  individuals  whose  help  is  critical 
to  our  future. 

Telecommunications  Costs.- A  new  filing 
by  AT&T  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  would  send  telecommuni- 
cations costs  for  libraries  skyrocketing. 
Computerized  networks  are  increasingly  a 
major  means  by  wliich  libraries  provide  in- 
formation to  users.  Because  libraries  are 
committed  to  providing  access  to  informa- 
tion and  learning  free  of  charge,  we  have  no 
way  of  passing  these  costs  on  to  users.  Be- 
cause of  this  role  of  libraries  is  so  thorough- 
ly In  the  public  Interest,  a  special  exemption 
or  a  "library  rate"  should  be  Instated,  and 
the  AT&T  request  before  the  FCC  should 
be  detUed. 

I  want  to  mention  briefly  two  other  agen- 
cies endangered  by  budget  cuts.  The  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  The  Arts  and  the  Nation- 
al Historical  Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission. The  programs  of  these  agencies 
provide  essential  support  to  libraries  and 
other  cultiual  institutions;  we  urge  their 
continuation  at  current  levels. 

The  sheer  length  of  this  list  demonstrates 
the  extent  to  which  the  administration's 
proposals  will  hurt  libraries  and  the  public 
they  serve.  For  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, we  estimate  a  loss  of  $2  million  from 
the  elimination  of  ISCA  and  postal  subsi- 
dies alone,  with  the  potential  of  much  great- 
er harm  from  changes  in  telecommunica- 
tions and  tax  policies. 

I  urge  you  to  help  reverse  these  damaging 
proposals.  We  and  the  citizens  we  serve  need 
your  assistance.  Thank  you  for  your  consid- 
eration and  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Vaktaii  OaacoRiAii.* 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NA-HONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PRO  AMERICA 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  cALiroRifiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  24,  1985 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  today  of  inserting  for  the 
Record  a  number  of  resolutions  which 
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have  been  adopted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pro  America,  a  highly  re- 
spected group.  These  resolutions  ad- 
dress a  number  of  timely  subjects 
which  we  are  currently  facing.  I  would 
like  to  commend  this  fine  group  for 
their  dedication  to  preserving  a  strong, 
free  America. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
Oftositioh  to  Compakablc  Pat 

Whereas  The  Equal  Pay  for  Comparable 
Worth  issue  has  the  potential  for  becoming 
the  most  confrontational,  social,  economic. 
and  political  issue  of  the  coming  years:  and 

Whereas  under  a  mandated  system  of 
comparable  worth.  Joix  would  be  given  a  nu- 
merical rating  according  to  a  subjective 
scale.  Jobs  with  the  same  ratings  would  be 
required  to  be  paid  equally,  thus  jobs  held 
mostly  by  women  (i.e.,  nurses)  could  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  hourly  pay  as  those 
held  mostly  by  men  (i.e..  plumbers)  if  those 
Jobs  were  given  the  same  ratings;  and 

Whereas  the  principle  of  equality  of  op- 
portiuilty  in  the  workplace  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Health  and  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971.  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act 
of  1972,  and  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1972.  and  there- 
fore a  woman  must  be  hired  for  any  Job  she 
can  qualify  for  including  those  traditionally 
held  by  men;  and 

Whereas  in  a  free  society,  and  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  it  is  the  function  of 
the  marketplace  to  determine  worth:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  strongly  supports  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, but  strongly  opposes  any  attempt 
by  the  government  to  determine  the  compa- 
rable worth  of  different  occupations. 

Victory  Ovza  Commuhis'is  hi  CxnaAL 
America 

Whereas  Soviet  communists  have  already 
captured  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  mainly 
through  political  and  economic  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  turned 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  marxist  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  as  the  result  of  a 
treaty,  ratification  of  which  is  in  dispute: 
and 

Whereas  the  communists  are  attempting 
to  destabilize,  terrorize  and  through  guerril- 
la warfare  to  seize  control  of  EI  Salvador, 
and 

Whereas  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica  are  subject  to  Communist  destabillza- 
tlon  measures  with  the  ultimate  target 
being  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  has  been 
conditioned  upon  continuance  of  former 
President  Duarte's  ill  advised.  U.S.  support- 
ed, marxist  policies  of  agrarian  reform  and 
nationalization  of  many  businesses  with 
never  the  goal  of  victory  over  communism. 

Whereas  Central  America  is  the  first  line 
of  defense  for  the  United  States  and  is 
where  this  subversion  and  planned  conquest 
of  our  hemisphere  and  of  our  country 
should  l>e  stopped  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time,  money,  and  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  Monroe  E>octrine.  as  enunci- 
ated by  President  James  Monroe  in  1823. 
stated,  "The  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power",  and 
any  attempt  by  European  powers  'to  extend 
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their  politic*}  system  to  »ny  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  would  be  considered  as  dancer- 
ous  to  our  peace  and  safety":  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Re»olved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  call  upon  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  reassert  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  adopt  a  policy  of  victory  over  com- 
munists and  support  for  anti-Communists  In 
Central  America  to  rid  this  hemisphere  of 
the  deadly  threat  of  survival  of  freedom  in 
Central  America  and  the  United  States. 
Tax  IifSKXiHG 

Whereas  our  liberal  spenders,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  Congress  are  threaten- 
ing to  repeal  the  tax  indexing  program  due 
to  begin  In  1985;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  indexing  program,  which 
adjusts  tax  brackets  to  compensate  for  in- 
flation and  prevents  "bracket  creep",  Is 
phase  3  of  President  Reagan's  tax  cut:  and 

Whereas  assuming  an  inflation  rate  of  5 
percent,  eliminating  indexing  would  cause 
the  1985  tax  liability  of  those  with  Incomes 
under  $10,000  to  rise  more  than  9  percent, 
while  the  liability  of  those  with  Incomes 
over  $100,000  would  rise  by  less  than  2  per- 
cent: and 

Whereas  this  same  elimination  would,  in 
effect,  amount  to  Congress'  imposing  an- 
other $100  billion  tax  upon  the  population, 
hurting  moat  those  least  able  to  withstand 
the  increase:  and 

Whereas  our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  have  actually  been  forced  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  as  they  voted  to  raise  the 
income  tax  levy  exactly  one  time  in  24 
years,  (during  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration when  they  voted  a  surtax  to  finance 
his  "Great  Society"):  and 

Whereas  because  inflation  has  pushed  us 
Into  higher  tax  brackets,  we  have  had  "tax- 
ation without  representation"  for  those  24 
years:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  urge  Congress  to  preserve 
the  tax  indexing  (phase  3).  and  that  in  the 
future  all  legislators  be  required  to  record 
their  tax  votes  for  the  information  of  their 
constituents. 

PAKHfTAL  RiCBTS  AKO  TRX  PxrVATB 

Chhistian  Schools 

Whereas  some  private  Christain  Schools 
are  refusing  the  hire  State  ceriified  teach- 
ers and  are  refusing  State  licensure  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Instruction  of  children  is 
part  of  the  BlblicaUy  based  parental  respon- 
sibility to  raise  their  children  up  in  the  pre- 
cepts and  admonishment  of  the  Lord,  which 
those  parents  have  delegated  to  the  church 
school  and  that  requiring  certification  of 
the  teachers  and  licensure  on  other  grounds 
than  student  achievement  is  a  violation  of 
paovntal  rights:  and 

Whereas  students  at  private  Christian 
schools  which  reject  the  teaching  of  human- 
ist values  generally  demonstrate  educational 
achievement  one  or  more  levels  above  their 
counterparts  in  the  public  schools,  thus  in- 
dicating that  control  of  students,  not  educa- 
tion is  the  goal:  and 

Whereas  Alexis  de  TocquevUle  noted, 
"America  is  still  the  place  where  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  kept  the  greatest  real 
power  over  men's  souls,  and  nothing  better 
demonstrates  how  useful  and  natural  It  is  to 
man.  since  the  country  where  it  now  has  the 
widest  sway  Is  both  enlightened  and  the 
freest":  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  call  upon  governments  and 
courts  at  all  levels  to  discontinue  attacks  on 
and   efforts   at   control    over   the   private 
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Christian  school,  and  reaffirm  Pro  America 
Resolution  VIII.  1979,  "IRS  Attack  on  Pri- 
vate (Nongovernment)  Schools"  and  Resolu- 
tion V,  1977.  "Exempt  Christians  Schools 
and  Child  Care  Centers  Prom  Oovenunent 
Regulation". 

DntAiTD  AccotniTAaiuTT  tn  thz  Houu  or 
RzPBKSKirrAnvis 

Whereas  additions  to  customs,  procedures 
and  even  the  rules  regarding  "unanimous 
consent"  (the  method  for  members  to  re- 
quest particular  legislation  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House)  has  been  changed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  majority  lead- 
ership: and 

Whereas  many  minority  members  of  the 
House  have  asked  "'unanimous  consent" 
that  the  House  deal  with  several  basic  Issues 
such  as  a  balance  budget,  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  schools,  line  item  veto,  and  that  the 
CoNGRKsaioHAL  RccoRO  be  made  a  factual 
documentation  of  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress: and 

Whereas  in  each  and  every  Instance  the 
majority  leadership  has  turned  down  these 
requests  by  minority  party  members:  and 

Whereas  the  committee  chairmanships  in 
the  House  are  held  by  a  Member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  with  proxy  (ghost)  voting, 
Members  of  the  majority  party  need  not  be 
present  in  committee  hearings  to  have  their 
vote  counted:  and 

Whereas  minority  members  have  endeav- 
ored to  use  "Calendar  Wednesday"  (re- 
quests by  members  to  committee  chairman 
to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor)  to  bring  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House  but  are 
unsuccessful  because  the  committee  chair- 
man reports  there  Is  no  legislation  to 
present:  and 

Whereas  the  majority  leadership  Is  deny- 
ing the  minority  Congressmen  the  right  to 
present  legislation  in  the  best  interest  of 
their  constituents,  as  ia  our  right  in  a  Re- 
public: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  protests  the  maneuvering  of 
customs,  procedures  and  rules  by  the  major- 
ity leadership,  which  Is  denying  the  Ameri- 
can people  propter  representation  by  elimi- 
nation debate  on  Imporiant  legislation  and 
is  making  the  minority  Congressmen  figure- 
heads.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  PASSED  LOVE 
OP  LITERATURE  ON  TO  HIS 
DAUGHTER 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  mcHioAH 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RSPRZSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  KIT  .DEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  and  admired 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  NATcmzR,  is  noted  for  keep- 
ing a  history  of  Congress.  His  interest 
in  and  love  of  history  and  literature 
seems  to  have  been  passed  on  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Murphy.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
book  review  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Louise  Murphy's  novel  "The  Sea 
Within."  I  extend  to  Mr.  Natcher  and 
through  him.  to  his  lovely  daughter. 
Louise,  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
this  great  accomplishment. 


tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21.  1985  J 

Camilu's  WiLOKurass 

(By  Anne  Bemaya) 

"The  Sea  Within"  (a  misleading  and 
rather  limp  title  for  a  book  that  has  nothing 
flaccid  about  It)  Is  a  lovely,  brave  piece  of 
work  by  a  first  novelist  of  shining  promise. 
CamJlle  Anderson,  39  years  old.  leaves 
Henry,  her  husband  of  many  years,  when 
she  discovers  he  has  been  sleeping  with  a 
former  friend  of  hers.  The  marriage  was 
never  much  good  anyway.  She  now  has  no 
use  for  the  hypocritical  Henry,  who,  despite 
a  small,  mean  soul,  "could  keep  the  banner 
of  nlcegujrism  flying  defiantly  if  not  proud- 
ly." 

Leaving  San  Francisco  and  returning  to 
Kentucky,  her  childhood  home.  Camille 
confronts  the  wilderness,  not  the  "calm 
gently  rolling  .  .  .  farmland.  My  wUdemess 
was  the  brush  and  thickets  of  my  failures." 
She  sets  up  a  tent  on  the  only  land  she 
owns,  a  cemetery  plot  130  by  40  feet.  From 
there  she  ventures  outward,  to  visit  her  be- 
loved great-aunt  Nell  and  explore  her  past. 
Along  the  way  she  begins  a  tentative  love 
affair  with  an  old  beau,  Tom  Church,  and 
Involves  herself  with  the  fate  of  her  distant 
cousin.  15-year-old  Dinah,  who  Is  pregnant 
and  miserable.  How  Dinah  got  that  way— as 
well  as  how  Tom  was  involved— forms  the 
resolution  of  this  artfully  plotted  story. 

From  time  to  time,  Louise  Murphy  breaks 
into  her  narrative  to  take  a  short  side  trip, 
stopping  at,  among  other  places,  the  Indian 
wars,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Shakers,  the 
Bible.  In  less  gifted  hands,  these  detours 
might  make  the  vehicle  break  down,  but  in 
Mrs.  Murphy's  they  add  interest  and  rich- 
ness to  the  Journey. 

Camille  is  hungry  for  history;  twice  a 
week  she  goes  to  the  library  to  stuff  herself 
on  Kentucky  lore.  Mrs.  Murphy  must  have 
done  the  same  thing;  she  is  sure-footed,  au- 
thentic and  often  harrowing  in  retelling 
what  she  has  learned,  as  in  the  story  of 
Jenny  Wiley  and  her  Cherokee  captors. 

Having  seen  her  children  scalped  and 
slaughtered,  given  birih  in  a  cave,  been  tied 
to  a  tree  and  threatened  with  death  by  fire. 
Jenny  escapes  and  creates  a  new  life  for 
herself.  "'When  Jenny  Wiley  lay  dying  at 
seventy-one,  in  the  year  1831  ...  did  [she] 
think  of  her  lost  children?  Did  she  long  to 
Join  them  in  another  land,  or  were  her 
living  children  enough?  Had  she  fotmd  life 
sweet  enough  to  recompense  for  that  one 
year  as  a  captive?  How  sweet  is  life?  How 
sweet?"  Mrs.  Murphy  is  too  good  a  writer 
either  to  try  to  answer  this  question  or  to 
draw  an  explicit  parallel  between  Jenny  and 
Camille. 

This  novel  is  about  such  famUiar  Items  as 
late-blooming  Identity,  women's  struggle  to 
survive  in  brutal  interior  and  exterior  land- 
scapes, sex  and  making  choices.  What  sets  It 
apart  Is  the  author's  freshness  of  tone  and 
language  and  a  panoramic  vision  she  has 
translated  Into  beautifully  controlled  prose. 
Thus  of  a  basket  with  a  baby  in  It  (which 
may  or  may  not  sink  in  the  river  on  which  it 
rides),  she  writes:  "It  was  there,  bobbing 
and  turning  gently  In  the  river.  The  basket 
floated  slowly  with  the  summer  current  and 
the  handle  stood  up  in  a  ludicrous  ciu-ve 
that  turned  and  became  a  single  line  as  the 
basket  circled." 

And  this  Is  CamlUe's  wry  comment  about 
divorce:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  two  people 
failed.  The  best  defense  is  to  assure  every- 
one how  radically  you  have  changed  since 
the  separation:  Such  change  proves  that  the 
marriage  was  repressive  and  did  not  allow 
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you  to  develop  the  way  you  could  outside 
the  limiting  strictures  of  the  marriage." 

Camille  begins  with  Mttemeaa  and  a  terri- 
ble sense  of  failure.  Havtng  drawn  close  to 
her  aunt  Nell  and  the  awfulness  of  Dinah's 
life,  she  absorbs  several  homely  truths  that, 
if  they  are  not  earthahaklng,  satisfy  a 
need— both  Camille 's  and  the  reader's— for 
resolution  and  forward  motion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KELST  J. 
CAPLINOER  in 


HON.  TOMMY  ROBINSON 

or  aikambas 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  honor  today  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate one  of  my  distinguished  con- 
stituents, Dr.  Kelsy  J.  Caplinger  III,  of 
Little  Rock,  AR.  Dr.  Caplinger  was 
Just  presented  the  President's  Volun- 
teer Action  Award  by  F»re8ldent 
Ronald  Reagan.  This  is  a  proud  day 
for  me,  because  Dr.  Caplinger  is  a  fine 
example  of  all  Arkansans.  He  has 
given  much  of  his  life  to  those  some- 
times less  fortimate  than  himself. 

In  1971,  Dr.  Caplinger  founded  Med 
Camps  of  Arkansas.  At  that  time,  12 
children  with  allergies  and  asthma 
participated  for  1  week  in  the  summer. 
Each  year,  more  weeks  and  more  types 
of  disabilities  were  added  until  In  1983 
a  peak  of  10  weeks  with  over  300  chil- 
dren sponsored  by  8  health-related 
agencies  came  for  the  most  exciting 
week  of  their  lives. 

Dr.  Caplinger  has  contributed  his 
time  and  energy  to  Initiate  and  then 
guarantee  the  success  of  this  project. 
Today  he  is  a  proud  man  because  of  all 
the  happiness  that  has  come  from 
Med  Camps  of  Arkansas.  I  congratu- 
late Dr.  Caplinger  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  wish  him  well  as  he  contin- 
ues to  make  life  so  much  better  for  the 
ill  and  handicapped  children  of  Arkan- 
sas.* 


JOB  PROSPECTS  m  THE  NUCLE- 
AR POWER  INDUSTRY  IM- 
PROVE WHILE  CANDIDATES 
FOR  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 
CAREERS  DECLINE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


or 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatites 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  study 
completed  last  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  suggested  that 
employment  trends  In  the  U.S.  nuclear 
power  Industry  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  technical  people 
should  "continue  to  grow  through  the 
1980's  and  1990's."  This  information 
should  be  received  well  by  universities 
whose  enrollment  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing has  declined  or  stayed  at  a  status 
quo  for  a  number  of  years.  Also,  those 
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engineering  students  who  have  had 
some  trepidation  about  entering  nucle- 
ar engineering  as  a  career  should  take 
heart  from  the  findings  of  this  report. 
According  to  "Nucleonics  Week," 
which  reported  on  this  study  in  its  No- 
vember 29,  1984,  Issue,  researchers  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 
suggested  that  even  assuming  a  low  in- 
dustry growth  scenario.  Job  openings 
between  1990  and  the  year  2000  wiU 
still  average  10,000  Jobs  per  year. 

In  testimony  presented  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Production  on  February  21,  1985, 
Prof.  Glenn  F.  Knoll,  who  is  chairman 
of  an  organization  of  university  nucle- 
ar engineering  department  heads, 
noted  that  in  the  three  decades  that 
followed  the  initial  surge  of  Interest  in 
nuclear  energy,  enrollment  in  nuclear 
engineering  programs  at  the  50  univer- 
sities represented  by  his  organization 
has  declined  10  to  30  percent.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Knoll,  this  decline  has 
coincided  with  the  period  In  which  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  has  undergone 
significant  problems.  He  argued  elo- 
quently that  this  is  a  serious  challenge 
which  must  be  addressed,  not  only  by 
the  educational  community,  but  also 
by  those  in  Government  who  may  be 
In  a  position  to  help  reverse  the  trend. 
Referring  to  the  aforementioned 
study.  Professor  Knoll  pointed  out 
that  "if,  as  many  of  tis  believe,  new  re- 
actor starts  will  be  required  in  the 
1990's,  then  a  sizable  shortfall  in  the 
supply  of  nuclear  engineers  in  this  in- 
dustry is  predicated.'  Professor  Knoll 
suggested  several  ways  In  which  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  could 
assist  nuclear  engineering  programs  at 
the  various  universities  in  maintaining 
their  strength  and  reversing  their  en- 
rollment trends  of  the  last  few  years. 
These  steps,  according  to  Professor 
E^oll,  involve  "the  issues  of  research 
support,  graduate  student  fellowships, 
and  support  for  university  research  re- 
actors." 

The  chief  Investigator  for  the  DOE- 
sponsored  study  noted  that  the  "real 
decline  In— university— nuclear  engi- 
neering programs  Is  probably  inappro- 
priate." Last  year,  the  full  Committee 
on  Science  and  "Technology  reported 
out  a  bill  (H.R.  5244)  that  provided  for 
enhanced  support  for  university  pro- 
grams in  nuclear  engineering.  In  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill.  It  was 
noted  that  this  decline  in  student  en- 
rollment has  produced  a  potential 
problem  that  must  be  remedied  in 
order  to  assure  the  preservation  of  the 
nuclear  power  option  for  future  gen- 
erations. Indeed,  the  DOE  study  made 
the  following  observation:  In  order  to 
"avoid  bottlenecks  and  potentially 
costly  shortages  for  the  civilian  nucle- 
ar Industry,  the  employment  situation 
will  have  to  be  carefully  monitored  In 
the  future.  Where  the  potential  for 
shortages  is  high,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  consider  actions  aimed  at  in- 
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creasing  the  likelihood  of  qualified  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  technicians 
choosing  careers  in  the  civilian  nuclear 
Industry." 

We  are  again  advocating  such  sup- 
port in  fiscal  year  1986.  In  the  report 
accompanying  the  authorizing  bills. 
House  Resolution  1799,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  has  made 
specific  recommendations  for  Inclusion 
of  university  participation  in  the 
mainstream  Nuclear  Fission  R&D  pro- 
grams. These  areas  include  the  pro- 
posed development  of  advanced  reac- 
tor concepts,  such  as  advanced  light 
water  reactors  and  advanced  liquid 
metal  reactor  designs,  and  the  new 
and  exciting  programs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  compact  nuclear  power  sys- 
tems for  space  applications.  In  my 
Judgment,  these  long-range  research 
efforts  are  well  suited  to  providing  a 
fertUe  area  for  the  creative  thinking 
one  expects  from  university  research 
efforts. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  through  the 
co^jwTttivp  effort;  c*  organizations 
such  as  the  Nuclear  Engineering  De- 
partment Heads  Organization,  the  De- 
partment of  Eiiergy,  and  the  new  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Office  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congress,  feder- 
ally sponsored  activities  can  be  pro- 
moted in  support  of  the  nuclear  engi- 
neering departments  at  our  major  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  these  activi- 
ties and  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  99th  Congress  also  sup- 
port these  efforts  in  order  to  assure 
the  preservation  of  the  nuclear  power 
option  for  future  generations.* 


CORPORATE  CITIZENSHIP  IN 
FALL  RIVER,  MA 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MA88ACHUBXTT8 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  some  very  good  news  about 
an  example  of  good  corporate  citizen- 
ship that  should  be  shared  with  the 
membership.  I've  been  informed  by 
John  B.  Cummings,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  United  Way  of  Great- 
er Fall  River,  Inc.,  of  a  very  large  do- 
nation made  to  needy  people  in  Fall 
River  by  the  Anderson  Little  Co. 

Working  through  the  United  Way, 
Anderson  Little  donated  $263,000  in 
new  boys  clothing— more  than  10,000 
suits,  sport  coats,  slacks,  shirts,  ties, 
and  outerwear.  It  was  distributed  by 
the  United  Way  to  12  member  agen- 
cies, 8  non-United  Way  agencies,  and 
17  chuirches.  And  they  in  turn  distrib- 
uted this  clothing  to  children  on  the 
days  before  Easter. 

Mr.  Cimunlngs  informs  me  that  this 
is  the  largest  gift  ever  received  by  the 
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United  Way  of  Greater  Fall  River  and 
one  of  the  single  largest  single  mer- 
chandise gifts  ever  presented  to  a 
United  Way  anywhere  in  the  country. 
I  Join  Mr.  Cununings  in  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer William  Gaudreau  and  Executive 
Vice  President  Lee  Sunderland  of  An- 
derson Littler 


AN  OUTSTANDING  SEASON  EN 
PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MAaYUUrD 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  198S 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  you  and  my  fellow 
colleagues,  the  success  of  three  high 
school  basketball  teams  located  in  my 
district.  I  am  proud  to  announce  the 
aocomplisiunents  of  these  three  teams 
from  Suitland.  Forestville.  and  La- 
Reine  High  Schools. 

Under  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
their  head  coach.  Mr.  Irwin  Hay.  the 
Suitland  Rams  won  the  county  cham- 
pionship and  the  regional  champion- 
ship, on  their  way  to  a  victory  at  the 
Maryland  State  Class  AA  basketball 
championship.  Their  season  ended 
with  a  21  and  4  record.  Some  of  the 
members  received  other  honors  as 
well.  Seniors,  Louis  Harris  and  Rick 
Peters,  were  chosen  for  the  all-county 
first  team.  Roddy  Peters  was  chosen 
for  the  second  team  and  Mike  Hardy, 
William  Scales,  and  Marvin  Gantt  all 
received  honorable  mention.  Other 
team  members  include  David  Beatty, 
Aaron  Davis.  Torin  Savoy,  Kevin  Rob- 
erts, and  Byran  Lewis.  Coach  Hay  with 
his  assistants.  Mr.  Robert  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Charles  Mackey  should  be 
commemorated  along  with  the  11- 
member  team.  As  an  alumnus  of  Suit- 
land  High  School.  I  share  a  special 
pride  with  the  team  and  the  school  in 
this  year's  achievements. 

Another  Prince  Georges  County 
team,  the  Forestville  Knights,  com- 
pleted their  season  with  a  19  and  3 
record  and  the  Boy's  Maryland  State 
Class  B  Basketball  Championship 
under  their  belt.  Head  Coach  Aaron 
Holder,  The  Prince  Georges  County 
Journal,  "Coach  of  the  Year,"  and  as- 
sistant coaches  Paul  Lewis  and  Mi- 
chael Fisher  led  the  young  team  to  a 
very  successful  season.  Team  members 
chosen  for  the  all-county  first  team 
were  Terry  Brent  and  Oram  Fields. 
Gary  Botts  received  second  team 
honors,  with  honorable  mention  going 
to  Ronald  Banks  and  Guy  Owens. 
Jasper  Abraham,  Tommy  Bennett, 
Robbie  Burton.  Dale  Champion, 
Ralph  Dykes.  Elton  Gaston.  James 
Hallameyer.  Darius  Holmes.  Darin 
Martin,  and  Tyrone  Powell  complete 
the    Knights    basketball    team.    The 
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team  also  received  support  from  man- 
agers Raynard  Davis  and  Troy 
Thompson  and  statistician.  Carla 
Jackson. 

Finally,  one  of  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty's outstanding  young  women's  bas- 
ketball teams,  the  LeReine  Royals,  ac- 
complished second  place  at  the  Largo 
Tournament,  first  place  at  the  Pallotti 
Tournament,  and  won  the  Catholic 
Girls  Athletic  Association  Champion- 
ship. Captain  Charmayne  Sugars  and 
Cheron  Pearson,  along  with  their 
teammates,  Eva  Thome.  Collette 
Rohan,  Kerry  Mangold.  Eileen  Briley, 
Ja  Neen  Roscoe,  Ja  Nae  Roscoe, 
Angela  Alston,  and  Monica  Bradley 
compiled  a  12  and  6  record.  Head 
Coach  Edward  McNamara  and  his  as- 
sistants. Charles  Rohan  and  Virginia 
McNamara  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  team.  Managers  P>atrice 
Johnson.  Cathy  Antroinen.  and  Becky 
Peterson  also  contributed  to  the  win- 
ning season. 

All  of  Prince  Georges  County  is 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
three  teams.  I  also  know  that  their 
successes  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  support  of  fellow  stu- 
dents, faculty,  school  administrators, 
and  the  families  of  the  players.  Every 
person  who  played  a  part  in  the  win- 
ning season  gained  victory  for  their 
schools  bringing  a  renewed  sense  of 
pride  to  our  community  and  lifting 
school  morale  for  many  seasons  to 
come.* 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OPPL0RIOA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATtVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  19SS 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle in  Nicaragua  today  is  of  concern  to 
all  thoughtful  Americans  who  care 
about  freedom  and  our  Nation's  seciiri- 
ty.  The  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua  has  presented  our  Nation 
with  one  of  its  most  vexing  foreign 
policy  dilemmas  in  the  hemisphere 
since  Fidel  Castro  rose  to  power  in 
Cuba  some  25  years  ago.  Before  we 
make  our  final  decision  on  this  critical 
vote.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
chronologically  review  developments 
in  Nicaragua. 

On  July  17,  1979,  a  broad-based  coa- 
lition forced  the  resignation  of  Nicara- 
guan  President  Anastasio  Somoza.  So- 
moza's  opponents  had  agreed  to  share 
power,  but  with  the  FSLN  [Sandi- 
nista] military  triumph,  these  prom- 
ises soon  disintegrated.  Still,  strong 
international  support,  including  our 
own.  was  forthcoming  to  the  new  Nica- 
raguan  Government  for  most  of  the 
first  year  after  Somaza's  overthrow. 

Throughout  their  rise  to  dominance, 
the  Sandinistas  promised  to  establish 
a  governmental  system  based  on  pollti- 
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cal  pluralism,  full  respect  for  human 
rights,  a  nonallgned  foreign  policy  and 
a  mixed  economy.  But  by  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  revolution,  private 
sector  organizations  and  the  Catholic 
Church  claimed  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  was  moving  toward  a  to- 
talitarian state.  These  organizations 
and  political  parties  pushed  for  guar- 
antees for  free  elections,  freedom  of 
speech,  trade  unions,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  a  role  in  the  government.  In 
response,  the  Sandinistas  announced 
repressive  laws  prohibiting  these  basic 
freedoms. 

It  is  clear  that  since  the  1979  revolu- 
tion the  Sandinistas  have  failed  to 
move  toward  their  proclaimed  goals. 
In  the  area  of  religious  freedom  and 
hujnan  rights,  the  Sandinistas  have 
persecuted  many  of  their  people  for 
their  beliefs.  I  was  deeply  offended  by 
the  Sandinista's  treatment  of  the  Pope 
during  his  recent  visit.  Their  indis- 
criminate abuse — some  say  genocide— 
of  the  Miskitos  Indians,  is  reprehensi- 
ble and  disgraceful  conduct  for  any 
civilized  nation. 

In  the  arena  of  foreign  policy.  I  find 
it  horrendous  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  embraced  the  Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Organization  [PLOD  and  Colonel 
Qadhafi  of  Libya— lx>th  well  known 
for  perpetrating  terrorism.  They  have 
rejected  the  diplomacy  of  the  Conta- 
dora  group  and  welcomed  Cuban  mili- 
tary advisors  into  their  revolution. 
They  have  signed  a  series  of  economic 
and  ctiltural  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  a  mutual  sup- 
port agreement  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Sandi- 
nista's have  pledged  to  build  the  larg- 
est standing  army  in  Central  America, 
and  with  the  help  of  Cubans  and  Sovi- 
ets, they  have  achieved  this  goal— 
61,000  active  duty  and  40.000  reserves. 

I  do  not  advocate  direct  U.S.  military 
intervention  in  Nicaragiia.  I  support 
diplomatic  efforts  such  as  those  es- 
poused by  the  Contadora  group.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  should  more 
forcefuUy  pursue  diplomatic  efforts 
and  develop  a  cohesive  and  compre- 
hensive policy  toward  the  turmoil  in 
Central  America.  However,  I  feel  to 
have  another  Cuba  in  our  hemisphere, 
exporting  Communist  revolution,  will 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  our 
Nation  in  the  future.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Sandinis- 
ta's policies  are  a  threat  to  its  demo- 
cratic neighbors  and  to  U.S.  security 
Interests  in  Central  America.  There- 
fore, for  the  many  reasons  I  have 
stated.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  providing 
$14  million  in  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Contra  forces.* 
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CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  aacHiOAR 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATITES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24.  J98S 

•  Bfr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  children,  all  too  often,  are 
the  silent  victims  of  parental  abuse. 
Theirs  is  a  nightmarish  existence,  a 
bittersweet  admixture  of  love  and 
hate,  pain  and  comfort.  When  one 
considers  the  phjrsical  and  emotional 
trauma  suffered  by  abused  and  ne- 
glected children,  it  becomes  clear  that 
action  must  be  taken  immediately  to 
stop  the  cycle  of  violence  which 
plagues  our  children— and  society.  As  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  which  declared 
April  as  "Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explore  how  child  abuse 
can  be  treated  and  prevented.  For  a 
clearer  perspective  on  how  this  goal 
can  be  achieved,  it  is  crucial  to  under- 
stand what  constitutes  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, the  physical  and  behavioral 
signs  of  abuse,  its  incidence,  who 
abuses,  and  the  factors  which  current- 
ly impede  progress  in  the  fight  to  end 
child  abuse. 

While  no  clear  definition  of  child 
abuse  exists,  the  following  descriptions 
provide  a  general  framework  of  mal- 
treatment. Physical  abuse,  or  the  sa- 
distic injuries  which  more  frequently 
make  the  headlines— such  as  bums, 
welts,  whlpmarks,  broken  bones,  black 
eyes,  and  internal  injuries— is  one 
form  of  abuse.  Another  type  of  mis- 
treatment is  physical  ne^ect.  which 
includes  the  lack  of  proper  clothing, 
food,  medical  care,  or  supervision.  It 
can  be  emotional  abuse,  as  well,  such 
as  constant  abasements,  cursing, 
threats,  or  other  verbal  harassment. 
Or,  child  abuse  can  take  the  form  of 
emotional  neglect,  which  is  the  depri- 
vation of  basic  needs  for  love  and  secu- 
rity, praise  and  recognition,  new  expe- 
riences, and  responsibility.  Sexual 
abuse  is  yet  another  type  of  child 
abuse. 

Identification  of  child  abuse  entails 
recognizing  the  physical  signs  of  mis- 
treatment. According  to  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
these  indicators  include:  bruises, 
broken  bones,  cuts,  puncture  marks, 
swollen  areas,  missing  hair,  bite 
marks,  or  cigarette  bums;  a  high  fre- 
quency of  minor  or  severe  injuries; 
several  injuries  in  various  stages  of 
healing;  and  clothing  which  is  inap- 
propriate for  the  weather,  yet  serves 
to  mask  the  injuries. 

Emotional  signs  of  abuse  are  harder 
to  detect.  However,  the  following  be- 
haviors should  serve  as  red  flags:  being 
unduly  hostile  to  authority,  excessive- 
ly disruptive  or  overly  aggressive,  or 
conversely,  being  passive  and  with- 
drawn and  frequently  crying  for  no  ap- 
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parent  reason;  being  fearful  or  uncom- 
fortable in  the  presence  of  adults; 
being  consistently  tired  or  hungry. 

How  prevalent  is  child  abuse?  The 
Children's  Defense  Fund  claims  that 
roughly: 

1.5  million  children  were  reported  abused 
and  neglected  In  1983  ...  an  Increase  of 
200.000  children,  or  15  percent  from  the 
year  before. 

Others  have  put  the  figure  at  2.2 
million  cases  of  physical  abuse  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  types  of 
maltreatment  previously  mentioned. 
The  average  age  of  abused  children  is 
7  years,  with  24  percent  of  them  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  17.  The 
American  Humane  Association  has 
found  that  boys  are  abused  as  fre- 
quently as  girls  and  that  60  percent  of 
child  abuse  fatalities  strike  those 
younger  than  age  2.  These  statistics 
are  even  more  alarming  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  the  child  pop- 
ulation is  decreasing  and  that  there 
are  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases  which  go  by  unreported. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  sta- 
tistical data  on  child  abuse  do  not  ac- 
curately reflect  its  incidence.  For  one. 
the  welfare  and  rights  of  children 
have  historically  taken  a  backseat  to 
those  of  parents.  In  1875,  there  were 
laws  to  protect  antmaia  but  none  to 
protect  children  from  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. Instead,  the  concept  of  iiater  po- 
testas— all  power  vested  in  the 
father— was  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
American  belief  system.  Not  until  1877 
were  protective  agencies  for  children 
established.  It  took  nearly  another 
century  for  legislation  to  be  passed  to 
ensuj-e  the  well-being  of  our  youth.  In 
part,  the  absence  of  child  protection 
laws  reflects  a  second  factor  leading  to 
nonreporting:  The  widely  held  belief 
that  parents  should  have  the  right  to 
raise  and  discipline  their  children  as 
they  choose,  without  interference.  On 
the  governmental  level,  this  has  led  to 
a  hesitancy  to  draft  child  abuse  legis- 
lation. On  a  personal  level,  it  has  led 
to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
bora  and  physicians  to  comment  on  an- 
other family's  childrearing  practices. 
A  third  cause  for  inaccurate  data  is 
the  lack  of  a  precise  definition  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  While  State  legisla- 
tures have  attempted  to  define  this 
problem,  circiunscribing  particular 
types  of  maltreatment  is  a  difficult 
task. 

Despite  the  unprecise  figures  and 
the  reluctance  of  many  to  intervene, 
the  physical  and  emotional  scars  in- 
flicted on  abused  children  should  be 
enough  to  prompt  mental  health 
workera  and  legislatora,  alike,  to  go 
against  the  tide  of  public  consensus 
and  ignorance  and  intervene.  The  ef- 
fects of  abuse  range  from  delays  in 
motor  and  social  development  in  in- 
fants to  impaired  capacity  for  pleas- 
ure, school  learning  problems  and 
lower    IQ,    compulsivity,    depression. 
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acute  fearfulness,  and  apathy  in 
school-aged  youngstera,  to  assaultive, 
self-mutillzing.  suicidal,  and  promiscu- 
ous behavior  in  adolescents.  The  most 
common  attribute  is  low  self-esteem, 
which  is  the  result  of  chronic  physical 
and  emotional  scarring,  humiliation, 
and  scapegoating.  Abused  children  ul- 
timately view  themselves  with  the 
same  contempt  shown  them.  Regard- 
less of  their  actual  innocence,  these 
children  are  apt  to  assume  that  they 
deserve  the  punishment  they  receive. 

What  type  of  parent  abuses  his  or 
her  offspring?  While  child  abuse  runs 
across  all  social,  ethnic,  and  socioeco- 
nomic boundaries,  those  who  abuse 
their  children  often  were  abused  by 
their  parents  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, have  low  self-esteem,  feel  worth- 
less and  Inadequate,  have  low  frustra- 
tion tolerance,  lack  knowledge  of  the 
stages  of  child  development  and  there- 
fore hold  imreallstic  expectations  of 
their  children,  have  unmet  dependen- 
cy needs,  which  they  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  fulfill,  feel  isolated,  are  alco- 
hol or  drug  dependent  and/or  are  vic- 
tims of  spouse  abuse. 

Those  who  neglect  their  children  are 
often  unable  to  tolerate  stress  or  frus- 
tration, are  unable  to  express  anger  di- 
rectly, and  are  eager  to  be  rid  of  the 
demands  of  their  children.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  no  single 
variable  is  sufficient  to  produce  abu- 
sive tendencies.  Rather,  such  beiiavlor 
is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  these 
factore. 

Therapy  which  addresses  the  afore- 
mentioned problems  and  deficiencies 
of  abusive  parents  is  most  likely  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  child  abuse.  Group 
therapy  has  been  found  by  many  re- 
searchers to  be  more  effective  than  in- 
dividual therapy.  Whichever  form  of 
treatment  is  chosen.  It  should  include 
instruction  on  child  management  and 
development,  self-control  techniques, 
and  stress  management.  Most  of  the 
limitations  of  psychological  interven- 
tion stem  from  a  variety  of  problems 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
partictilar  method  employed. 

As  noted  earlier,  there  is  no  set  defi- 
nition of  child  abuse.  Moreover,  even 
when  child  abuse  is  suspected,  social 
mores  concerning  the  family  and  pa- 
rental rights  prevent  action  by  outsid- 
ers. Within  the  family,  parents  may 
condone  severe  punishments,  rather 
than  perceiving  their  behavior  as  abu- 
sive or  immoral.  Clearly,  this  reflects 
not  only  generational  patterns,  but 
cultural  acceptance  of  violence,  as 
welL 

Legal  impediments,  too,  restrict  the 
efficacy  of  treatment.  The  rights  and 
welfare  of  children  are  subordinated 
in  the  legal  process  of  establishing  pa- 
rental guilt.  Still  another  factor  which 
precludes  proper  treatment  is  the  lack 
of  funding  for  preventive  services,  pro- 
tective agencies,  and  research. 
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with  all  of  the  setbacks  to  child 
abuse  research  and  treatment,  what 
can  be  done  to  protect  our  children? 
One  of  the  most  crucial  factors  is  in- 
creased public  awareness  as  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
reform.  Not  only  must  the  current 
problem  be  addressed,  but  preventive 
measures  must  be  taken  to  anticipate 
and  forestall  future  Incidents  of  abuse. 
Such  measures  include  those  recom- 
mended by  Anne  Harris  Cohn,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse:  In- 
creasing parents'  and  teenagers" 
knowledge  of  child  development  and 
the  demands  of  parenting;  reducing 
the  burden  of  child  care  on  the  pri- 
mary family  unit:  reducing  the  isola- 
tion felt  by  many  families:  and  In- 
creasing access  to  social  and  health 
services.  In  addition,  screening  of 
high-risk  women  during  their  third  tri- 
mester, a  few  days  after  childbirth, 
and  IV^  months  afterward  plus  home 
visiting  may  lead  to  the  early  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  abuse. 

When  these  suggestions  are  Imple- 
mented, when  soclet&l  views  turn 
against  the  use  of  violence,  when  the 
court  system  begins  to  honor  the 
rights  of  children,  when  more  money 
Is  made  available  for  research,  treat- 
ment, and  educational  campaigns, 
then  perhaps  our  children  will  be 
spared  the  anguish  of  parental  abuse. 
While  these  changes  cannot  come 
about  overnight,  let  us  step  up  our  ef- 
forts during  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month  and  beyond  to  stop  the  cycle  of 
abuse.  By  doing  so.  we  offer  a  glimmer 
of  hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow  for 
our  children.* 


DEFICIT  OUT  OP  CONTROL 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  MISSOUKi 
m  THE  HOUSX  or  RXPRZSZlfTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  estimated 
the  Federal  Crovemment  will  run  a 
deficit  of  $222.2  billion  this  fiscal 
year— the  highest  In  our  history.  Fur- 
thermore, even  If  all  the  recommended 
budget  cuts  are  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  the  deficit  will  still  be  $180  bU- 
llon.  The  accumulated  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  public  Is  estimated  to  rise 
to  approximately  $1.7  trillion  next 
year.  To  the  average  American,  that 
represents  an  almost  $15,000  debt  on 
every  hard-working,  tax-paying  Ameri- 
can today.  Some  15  cents  out  of  every 
Federal  tax  dollar  next  year  will  go 
Just  to  pay  off  the  $142  billion  in  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  spending,  the  Federal 
budget,  by  1987,  will  consist  of  more 
than  $1  trillion  In  outlays.  Frankly, 
my  constituents  In  Missouri  are  con- 
vinced that  Federal  spending  is  out  of 
control. 
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I  agree,  and  that's  why  I  am  again 
reintroducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
what  the  large  majority  of  Americans 
are  now  demanding,  a  balanced  Feder- 
al budget.  Passage  of  this  measure  will 
effectively  put  an  end  to  Federal  over- 
spending, and  will  ensure  that  fiscal 
responsibility,  rather  than  economic 
and  political  expediency,  will  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  U.S.  economic 
policy. 

The  resolution  I  have  Introduced 
calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
It  provides  that  appropriations  made 
by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
Its  revenues,  except  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  when  this  provi- 
sion may  be  suspended  by  a  three- 
fourths  majority  vote  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  also  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  Increases  In  the 
national  debt  and  that  our  debt  shall 
be  repaid  over  a  100-year  period.  As 
you  can  see.  In  addition  to  forcing  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  this  resolu- 
tion also  offers  the  cure  for  the  eco- 
nomic hangover  caused  by  the  spend- 
ing binge  of  recent  years— the  Federal 
debt. 

On  the  economic  survey  and  opinion 
polls  I  have  taken  annually  since 
coming  to  Congress,  the  people  of  the 
sixth  District  of  Missouri  have  ex- 
pressed an  overwhelmingly  serious 
concern  with  the  lack  of  control  exhib- 
ited by  Congress  over  Federal  spend- 
ing. They  know  that  high  Interest 
rates,  and  the  record  high  value  of  the 
American  dollar— which  directly 
threaten  domestic  production  In  a 
number  of  vital  Industries,  including 
steel,  textiles,  and  jigriculture— are  the 
direct  result  of  Federal  spending  prac- 
tices which  have  Ignored  economic  re- 
ality for  far  too  long. 

Mlssourians  also  know  that  Congress 
will  control  its  spending  only  when 
forced  to.  and  if  Congress  doesn't  act 
soon,  they  are  very  likely  to  take  mat- 
ters Into  their  own  hands.  Indeed,  at 
the  present  time  32  States  have  peti- 
tioned for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  consider  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  belief  that  Congress  as 
an  Institution  Is  much  better  prepared 
to  provide  the  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration this  issue  requires,  and  that 
it  should  not  relinquish  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  this  area. 

Failure  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control  can  result  only  In  the 
collapse  of  the  economic  house  of 
cards  built  by  ever  Increasing  deficits. 
Our  growing  trade  Imbalance,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  agricultural  economy,  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  steel 
and  textile  Industries,  the  record  high 
dollar,  and  consistently  high  Interest 
rates  will  only  grow  worse  unless  Fed- 
eral spending  Is  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

When  farmers  go  too  deeply  in  debt, 
they  are  foreclosed  on.  When  a  small 
businessman's  Income  Is  exceeded  by 
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his  expenses,  he  shuts  down.  When  a 
family's  borrowing  is  more  than  its 
paychecks  can  carry,  they  lose  their 
home.  When  will  our  Federal  debt 
force  us  into  economic  oblivion? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  resolution  I  have  Intro- 
duced today.  It  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  permanently  restore  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation.  The  mood 
of  the  American  people  should  be 
enough  to  convince  each  Member  of 
Congress  that  the  time  Is  right  for  this 
amendment.  Clearly,  if  Congress  Is  to 
act.  It  must  act  soon.* 


S'TNTHETIC  FUELS:  OUR 
ENiaiGY  SECURITY 


HON.  MICHAEL  L  (MKE)  STRANG 

or  COLOKAOO 
Uf  THI  BOUSI  or  RKPRXSnrrATTVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  legislative  process  began  for  yet 
another  111-concelved  assault  on  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Program  which 
was  set  In  motion  5  yean  ago,  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1980. 

Hearings  today  in  the  House  Energy 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  center  on  H.R.  935,  a  bill  that 
proposes  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  [SFCl  and  jdl  the 
letters  of  Intent  the  8FC  has  signed 
with  various  fledgling  synthetic  fuel 
projects.  Including  two  shale  oil  pro- 
duction faculties  In  Colorado.  With  es- 
timated recoverable  reserves  of  600  bil- 
lion barrels  of  shale  oil,  oil  shale  devel- 
opment in  the  Green  River  formation 
of  northwestern  Colorado  Is  the  pre- 
eminent energy  bank  available  to  the 
United  States  for  long-term  energy  se- 
curity. 

Before  noshing  to  Judgment  on  this 
matter.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  following  testimony 
which  I  presented  to  the  hearing 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  about  this  legislation 
which  propooes  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  (SFCl.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  give  very  careful,  thoughtful 
consideration  of  my  comments  before  acting 
on  this  legislation  in  haste.  If  this  legisla- 
tion were  to  pass  the  Subcommittee,  the 
Pull  Committee  and,  by  some  misfortune, 
should  It  be  sanctioned  by  the  House.  It  will 
represent  a  debilitating  blow  to  our  national 
goal  and  expectation  of  energy  Independ- 
ence. Ultimately.  It  would  be  a  major  blow 
to  our  national  security. 

I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  in- 
volvement in  oil  shale  technology  as  a 
former  SUte  Legislator  and  private  citizen. 
I  live  in  the  middle  of  the  region  of  North- 
west Colorado  which  Is  proud  to  be  the 
home  of  the  most  extensive,  high  quality  oU 
shale  reserves  in  the  world.  This  part  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  has  witnessed 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  oU  shale  industry. 
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and  the  historical  Federal  participation 
dating  back  to  World  War  11.  But  my  Inter- 
est Is  not  so  parochial  as  at  first  many  of 
you  may  believe. 

Beyond  any  question,  by  any  rational 
thinking  person,  the  over  600  billion  barrels 
of  recoverable  shale  oil  locked  in  the  shale 
formations  of  Northwestern  Colorado,  rep- 
resents the  preeminent  energy  bank  avail- 
able to  the  United  SUtes  for  long-term 
energy  security.  Energy  security.  That  Is 
the  driving  force  behind  the  actions  and 
commitments  of  the  Congress  which,  in 
1980  on  the  heels  of  the  most  recent,  but 
not  the  last,  oil  crisis,  established  the  foun- 
dation to  make  this  country  energy  secure 
through  the  development  of  a  domestic  syn- 
thetic fuels  Incentive  program. 

In  this  moment  of  emotional,  political 
rhetoric  which  appears  to  focus  on  manage- 
ment concerns,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
goal  to  which  we  committed  our  Nation  In 
1980.  It  took  a  certain  amount  of  courage 
for  those  who  were  here  then  to  set  the 
course  for  domestic  energy  independence 
and  security.  Now,  some  here  are  using 
strong-armed  tactics,  divisive  and  misleading 
emotional  rhetoric,  to  destroy  what  we 
built.  Some  may  contend  this  destructive 
effort  takes  courage.  Well,  courage  ought  to 
have  eyes  as  well  as  arms.  We  must  not  ex- 
ploit our  Immediate  preoccupation  with  the 
SFC  management  framework,  and  close  our 
eyes  to  the  vision  of  the  energy-independent 
future  that  we  set  In  motion  five  years  ago. 

Peter  Drucker  once  said:  "Long-range 
planning  does  not  deal  with  future  deci- 
sions, but  with  the  future  of  present  deci- 
sions." That  principle  must  be  at  the  very 
core  of  the  thinking  of  this  committee  and 
this  Congress.  I  beg  of  you  to  act  with 
reason.  We  must  not  sacrifice  the  energy  In- 
dependence and  security  of  this  Nation  for 
the  sole  reason  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
management.  Whatever  your  concerns  may 
be  regarding  the  operation,  management, 
retirement  plans  or  salary  structure  of  the 
SFC,  those  particular  matters  can  be  re- 
solved by  us  by  less  drastic  action  and  with- 
out forsaking  the  essential  quest— to  help  a 
fledgling  Industry  get  on  its  feet,  to  stand 
alone  in  the  marketplace,  and  supply  our 
people  and  our  defense  systems  with  a 
secure  source  of  energy. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves,  as  responsi- 
ble representatives  of  the  people  we  serve, 
to  be  lulled  into  complacency  by  the  present 
socalled  "oil  glut"  in  the  world.  Are  our 
memories  so  short  that  we  do  not  remember 
the  gas  lines  of  1973-74  and  1978-79?  How 
can  we  possibly  feel  secure  when  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  we  are  still  about  30% 
dependent  on  energy  sources  beyond  our 
control,  primarily  in  politically  volatile  re- 
gions of  the  world.  Are  we  discharging  our 
responsibility  by  Ignoring  that:  by  resting  in 
a  national  nest  of  false  comfort  in  our 
present  circumstances?  Of  course  we  are 
not. 

Look  at  the  facts.  In  a  recent  interview  In 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Energy  Secre- 
tary Don  Hodel  detaUed  how  this  nation 
will  have  to  find  32  billion  barrels  of  new 
conventional  oU  reserves  during  the  next 
ten  years.  Just  to  keep  domestic  production 
at  present  levels.  [I  remind  the  committee 
that  there  are  an  estimated  600  billion  bar- 
rels of  recoverable  shale  oil  in  the  Oreen 
River  Formation  In  Northwestern  Colora- 
do.] Secretary  Hodel  said  If  exploration  and ' 
discovery  continues  merely  at  current  rates, 
domestic  production  will  decline  by  almost 
2%  annually  through  the  rest  of  the  centu- 
ry. He  said  at  that  rate,  U.S.  dependence  on 
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imports  could  Increase  from  about  30%  now, 
to  over  50%  again  by  the  year  2000. 

That  Is  if  Just  the  present  level  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  continues.  Synfuels  de- 
velopment should  be  a  handmaiden  to  ex- 
ploration. It  must  be,  because  we  are  accom- 
plishing precious  little  else  In  a  while  host 
of  domestic  energy  issues.  Consider  the 
facts.  Investment  in  nuclear  power  plants  Is 
virtually  zero  and  it  will  take  three  to  four 
decades  before  the  industry  and  the  rest  of 
us  can  rebuild  public  confidence.  UntU  we 
resolve  those  mistakes  of  the  past  and  until 
the  nuclear  and  uranium  Industries  get  back 
on  their  feet,  we  must  continue  to  rely  on 
conventional  fossil  fuels  and  sjmthetic  fuels 
to  help  fill  the  gap  to  the  ultimate  energy 
sources  of  the  future. 

But  we  are  not  doing  so.  We  have  persist- 
ent attacks  on  the  synfuels  Industry.  We 
have  over  88  million  acres  of  public  lands 
locked  up  and  placed  out  of  bounds  for  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development,  and 
some  people  are  working  to  put  millions  of 
more  acres  in  ecological  museums,  off  limits 
to  continued  energy  and  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development.  Excessive  and  ill-con- 
ceived laws  and  regulations  are  hampering 
the  use  of  and  mining  of  coal.  The  Federal 
government  has  essentially  turned  off  the 
spigot  to  major  water  and  power  develop- 
ment. Do  we  truly  understand  all  that  we 
are  doing  to  this  Nation  In  terms  of  hamper- 
ing a  viable  domestic  program  of  conven- 
tional energy  development,  much  less  syn- 
thetic fuels? 

If  the  American  people  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  all  these  factors,  they  must  siu«ly 
conclude  that  the  Congress  is  being  Irre- 
sponsible In  Its  national  energy  policy,  to 
the  extent  we  allow  one  to  exist  at  all. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  de- 
bated the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  at 
length  last  year  and  arrived  at  a  compro- 
mise In  the  FY  '85  Supplemental  money  bill. 
That  compromise  struck  $5.4  billion  from 
the  line  of  credit  initially  extended  to  the 
SFC  when  it  was  created.  The  SFC  now  has 
available  about  $7.8  billion.  I  remind  the 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee as  forcefully  as  I  can.  not  one  red  cent 
has  been  expended  for  the  two  Colorado  oil 
shale  projects  by  the  SFC  to  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  two  projects  have  invest- 
ed over  $1  billion  of  their  own  funds  in  up- 
front funding  for  facility  construction  and 
impact  mitigation.  They,  not  the  American 
taxpayer,  are  the  ones  taking  the  initial 
risks;  let  no  one  dispute  that.  What  funds 
remain  available  to  the  SFC  to  draw  on  are 
essentially  enough  to  fimd  the  existing 
eight  Letters  of  Intent  for  a  variety  of  syn- 
fuel  technologies.  Only  four  actual  con- 
tracts are  in  place.  They  would  be  preserved 
under  this  legislation.  All  the  others  would 
be  cancelled. 

Not  only  are  those  Letters  of  Intent  good 
faith  commitments  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, so  too  is  that  compromise  agreement 
worked  out  by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration late  last  year.  Under  that  agree- 
ment, and  reduced  line  of  credit,  the  SFC 
has  revised  its  plans  and  has  taken  steps  to 
scale  back  Its  policy  objectives.  The  compa- 
nies Involved  also  took  the  government  at 
Its  word,  and  in  good  faith  revised  their 
plans.  The  Federal  government  must  not 
now  again  renege  on  the  promises,  prospects 
and  plans  we  enunciated  to  the  American 
people  when  President  Carter  appeared 
before  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  to  plead 
for  a  plan  to  make  America  energy-Inde- 
pendent. That  vision  was  carried  out  when 
Congress  passed  the  Energy  Security  Act  of 
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1980.  which  established  the  SFC.  We  were 
prepared  to  meet  our  national  strategic 
energy  needs  far  into  the  future. 

lUr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  briefly  recite 
some  facts  about  the  two  oil  shale  projects 
of  which  I  am  most  familiar— the  Union  Oil 
Parachute  Creek  Oil  Shale  Project  and  the 
Catherdral  Bluffs  (Cb)  OU  Shale  Project. 
Both  have  Letters  of  Intent  signed  by  the 
SFC.  Union  OU  has  invested  $683  million  in 
its  total  first  phase  project,  and  another  $10 
million  in  planning  and  preparation  for 
Phase  Two,  for  which  the  Letter  of  Intent 
exists.  This  project  Is  on  privately  owned 
lands.  The  Cb  Project,  located  on  one  of  the 
two  Colorado  Federal  Prototype  OU  Shale 
Lease  Tracts,  has  invested  about  $272  mU- 
Uon  on  its  facilities.  Cb  is  in  the  process  of 
investigating  a  modified  retorting  technolo- 
gy in  discussions  with  the  SFC. 

The  Union  Phase  I  project,  after  several 
technical  and  mechanical  startup  problems, 
assignable  to  any  pioneering  technology 
program,  recently  completed  a  mast  promis- 
ing sustained  run  of  6,000  barrels  of  shale 
oU.  Work  is  progressing  weU.  Union  OU 
President  Fred  Hartly  has  made  a  personal 
commitment  to  seeing  this  project  through. 
He  is  weU  on  his  way.  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, not  to  the  taxpayers,  but  to  his  stock- 
holders. They  are  taking  all  the  risks  at  this 
point.  Not  untU  production  begins  does  the 
SFC  contract  come  into  play.  The  product 
wiU  be  refined  at  the  nearby  Gary  Refinery 
in  Frulta,  Colorado  and  transported  to  the 
Air  Force  as  part  of  its  "Project:  Rivet 
Shale,"  to  validate  the  use  of  shale  oU  de- 
rived JP-4  aviation  fuel  in  operational  air- 
craft. To  stress  the  importance  the  this  pro- 
gram, the  Air  Force  said  in  Its  project  sum- 
mary: "Twice  In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Air 
Force  stocks  of  Jet  fuel  were  seriously  de- 
pleted because  of  curtaUed  oU  supply  to  the 

U.S To  the  extent  we  fail  to  develop 

[a]  domestic  energy  alternate  to  convention- 
al petroleum,  the  U.S.  wUl  t>ecome  Increas- 
ingly reliant  on  Imported  oU  whose  sources 
cannot  be  guaranteed." 

Union  OU's  shale  property  holdings  alone 
contain  1.6  billion  barrels  of  recoverable 
shale  oU  in  hlgh-}rield  deposits.  These  re- 
serves are  sufficient  to  produce  100.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  shale  oU  for  nearly  45  years. 
There  are  a  couple  billion  more  barrels  in 
lesser  grade  oU  shale  available  to  the 
project. 

Now,  let  me  present  part  of  the  financial 
picture  that  is  often  miMing  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  protecting  the  public  from  the 
perceived  synfuels  boondoggle.  Last  year, 
and  even  this  year,  critics  cite  a  GAO 
Report  on  the  Union  Phase  n  project.  The 
media  reports  and  Congressional  misrepre- 
sentations highlight  the  GAO  worst-case 
projection  that  by  1989  the  guaranteed 
price  for  the  shale  oU  product  would  be  $92 
per  barrel.  The  rest  of  the  facts,  which  go 
unreported  and  uiunentloned  in  the  rheto- 
ric are  these: 

The  GAO  devoted  only  (me  short  para- 
graph in  a  33  page  report  to  discussing  the 
projected  1989  guaranteed  price: 

The  GAO  drew  no  conclusions  that  the 
price  guarantee  was  improper  or  imwlse; 

The  GAO  merely  stated  the  obvious— that 
1989  dollars  wUl  be  worth  less  than  1983  dol- 
lars because  of  Inflation:  also 

Media  reports  failed  to  address  adequate- 
ly, the  revenue  sharing  agreement  in  the 
Unlon-SFC  Letter  of  Intent  that  provides 
for  recovery  by  the  SFC  of  part  or  all  of  the 
price  guarantees  over  the  life  of  the  project; 

The  GAO  report  indicated  that,  under  the 
same  set  of  SFC  assumptions  that  would 
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reault  In  a  1989  price  guarmntee  of  (93  per 
tMirel.  the  SFC  vould  stand  to  recover  from 
Union  almost  t3.2  billion  (in  spent  doUara) 
In  revenue  sharing  payments  over  the  life  of 
the  contract: 

Media  reports  alao  cited  $3.3  billion  in  tax 
Incentive*  that  Union  OU  would  receive  for 
constructing  and  operating  the  plant.  The 
reports  and  the  OAO  Report  failed  to  men- 
tion that  about  90  percent  of  thoM  Incen- 
tives are  available  to  any  mining  and /or  in- 
dustrial venture,  and  that  over  Its  life,  the 
plant  would  pay  much  more  In  federal  taxes 
than  it  received  in  federal  tax  incentives. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  included  in 
the  front-end  costs  already  Invested  by  the 
company,  is  nearly  (83  million  in  social  and 
community  development  impact  mitigation, 
meaning:  new  schools,  new  government  fa- 
cilities, new  housing  projects,  law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
and  many  more  people  projects.  Those  are 
the  facts. 

As  for  Phase  I  of  the  Union  OU  Shale 
Project,  again,  for  which  no  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  by  the  SFC.  once  pro- 
duction begins,  the  contract  with  the  SFC 
and  DoO  is  to  supply  10.000  barrels  per  day 
of  diesel  and  Jet  fuel.  During  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  ten  year  contract,  the  DoO  will 
pay  the  market  price.  If  the  market  price  Is 
below  the  contract  price,  Union  will  receive 
payments  from  the  SFC  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Over  the  first  seven  years,  the  con- 
tract allows  those  payments  to  total  no 
more  than  (400  million.  These  payments  are 
subject  to  normal  federal  and  state  Income 
tax.  If  the  then-current  market  price  is 
above  the  contract  price,  the  project  wUl  re- 
ceive no  payments  from  the  SFC.  These  are 
the  rest  of  the  facts  about  the  Union  oU 
shale  project. 

One  more  matter.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
If  embers  of  the  Committee:  there  are  other 
extensive  and  vital  minerals  associated  with 
oil  shale  deposits  that  are  Just  as  important 
to  our  national  security.  The  minerals  are 
nahcolite  and  dawsonite.  both  sodium  com- 
pounds. Nahcolite  is  pure  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate (baking  soda}.  I>kW8onlte  is  an  alumi- 
num compound. 

The  largest  domestic  source  of  raw  nahco- 
Ute  and  dawsonite  is  found  In  this  same  oil 
shale  area  of  Northwestern  Colorado.  There 
is  an  estimated  30  btUion  tons  of  recoverable 
nahcolite.  The  electric  utility  industry  has 
accomplished  tests  that  prove  nahcolite  to 
be  an  effective  dry  scrubbing  agent  for  flue 
gases  from  coal  fired  power  plants.  Nacho- 
llte  has  proven  to  be  more  effective  and  leas 
expensive  than  other  control  technology. 
What  Is  needed  is  a  reliable  domestic  supply 
line  to  make  It  viable.  Nahcolite  Is  also 
being  discussed  now  as  an  effective  neutral- 
izing agent  to  help  lakes  recover  from  acid 
rain  contamination. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  imports  virtually  all  of 
the  alumina  raw  materials  [bauxite  and  alu- 
mina] we  require.  Enough  alumina  to 
produce  over  five  million  tons  of  aluminum 
metal  is  imported  annually.  That  is  90  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  consumption.  Develop- 
ment of  these  minerals  along  with  oil  shaJe 
In  the  Green  River  Formation  of  North- 
western Colorado  could  significantly  Im- 
prove U.S.  self-sufficiency,  help  our  balance 
of  payments  position,  and  free  us  from  this 
much  too  excessive  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  of  these  minerals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  to  abolish 
the  SFC  and  these  crucial  national  security 
programs  Is  shori-stghted.  We  must  not 
yield  to  temporary  moves  to  remedy  what- 
ever immediate  management  problems  may 
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exist  within  the  SFC  corporate  structure. 
We  must  not  theaten  the  concept  and  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  our  people,  to 
act  In  a  responsible  manner  and  foster  a 
sound  synthetic  fuels  productive  capacity  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  tht  will  un- 
doubtedly be  upon  us  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.  I  appeal  to  you  not  to  close  your 
eyes  to  the  vision  we  must  apply  to  the 
future  energy  security  of  this  Natloa  and 
our  people. 
Thank  you.* 
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honorable  man  as  James  P.  Sheridan. 
He  has  been  a  model  public  offlcal  and 
offers  encouragement  and  inspiration 
for  all  who  are  involved  in  Govern- 
ment.* 


SALDTINO  JOHN  SHERHDAN 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  nw  jnsrr 

IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSEIfTATTVTS 

WedTiaday,  Apnl  24.  1985 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleagues  attention  a 
great  public  servant  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Transportation  Commis- 
sioner John  P.  Sheridan.  As  Commis- 
sioner Sheridan  will  soon  be  leaving 
this  position  after  a  Job  well  done,  it  is 
fitting  that  he  be  honored  for  his  in- 
numerable accomplishments. 

As  a  densely  populated  State,  it  is 
imperative  that  New  Jersey  have  a 
most  efficent  road,  and  mass  transpor- 
tation network.  John  Sheridan  has 
met  the  challenges  of  ensuring  this 
brillantly.  He  has  prudently  adminis- 
tered a  budget  that  has  nearly  tripled 
in  size  since  he  was  sworn  into  office  3 
years  ago.  This  has  been  done  as  the 
bureaucratic  structure  of  the  State 
Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  scaled  back.  Meanwhile,  major 
interstate  roads  such  as  1-78,  1-195, 
and  1-295  are  heading  toward  comple- 
tion. Substantial  work  has  also  been 
done  on  Route  56  and  progress  is  con- 
tinuing on  Routes  17,  18  and  24. 

Commissioner  Sheridan  has  also 
been  responsible  for  administering  the 
State's  largest  resurfacing  program 
ever,  the  Bridge  Bond  Act,  that  will 
produce  $377  million  in  bridge  reha- 
bilitation programs. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  admlnstrative  inge- 
nuity has  also  helped  free  New  Jersey 
counties  from  Federal  redtape  by  sub- 
stituting State  dollars  for  Federal 
ones.  This  program  Is  expected  to  pro- 
vide as  much  as  50  percent  more  con- 
struction for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  The  department  of  transporta- 
tion in  turn  will  place  the  Federal  dol- 
lars to  work  on  major  regional  high- 
way projects  that  were  previously 
without  a  source  of  ftinds. 

As  commissioner  of  transportation. 
John  Sheridan  has  the  corresponding 
responsibility  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  New  Jersey  transit.  This 
organization  provides  vital  rail  and  bus 
service  to  New  Jerseyans.  Under  Com- 
missioner Sheridan,  the  system  has 
been  expanded,  upgraded,  and  man- 
aged in  a  most  financially  sound 
manner. 

All  New  Jerseyans  can  be  thankful 
that  they  have  been  served  by  such  an 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OrCAUFORKIA 
Ilf  THK  HODSK  OF  RZPKXSKirTATrVZS 

Wednesday,  AprU  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  17,  1985,  San  Joaquin 
Delta  College  of  Stockton,  CA,  will  cel- 
ebrate its  50th  anniversary.  'This  is  a 
notable  achievement  for  a  fine  institu- 
tion. 

Interest  in  the  concept  of  Junior  col- 
leges in  California  began  in  Fresno  in 
1910.  There  followed  tentative  at- 
tempts in  Stockton  in  1917— which 
failed  due  to  inadequate  enrollment— 
and  in  1920,  when  the  Stockton  Board 
of  Education  formally  agreed  upon  an 
institution  but  provided  no  fimds  for 
its  establishment. 

In  1934,  the  College  of  the  Pacific 
coordinating  committee  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  lower  division  pro- 
gram to  admit  high  school  students 
not  fully  qualified  for  regular  Pacific 
admission.  The  plan  was  put  into 
motion  in  February  1934  as  College  of 
the  Pacific  Junior  College,  with  an  ini- 
tial enrollment  of  73  students.  Pacific 
officials  offered  to  turn  the  program 
over  to  the  Stockton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Stockton  Junior  College  was 
formed  later  that  year. 

The  success  of  the  Junior  college  op- 
eration was  so  notable  that  College  of 
the  Pacific  abandoned  freshman  and 
sophomore  Instruction  in  the  spring  of 
1936,  bequeathing  all  such  instruction 
to  the  Junior  college.  The  two  institu- 
tions shared  facilities  through  World 
Warn. 

Stockton  Junior  College  became 
Stockton  College  in  1948,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  just  under  2,000.  Classes 
were  also  moved  to  a  42-acre  site  Just 
south  of  College  of  the  Pacific.  The 
physical  separation  of  College  of  the 
Pacific  and  Stockton  College  was  fol- 
lowed In  1951  by  the  resumption  of 
lower  division  classes  at  Pacific. 

In  the  next  decade  the  educational 
needs  of  the  area  became  greater  than 
the  geographical  focus  of  Stockton 
College,  and  San  Joaquin  Delta  Col- 
lege became  its  successor.  Legally  sep- 
arated from  the  Stockton  Unified 
School  District  in  1963,  the  college  en- 
compassed virtually  all  of  San  Joaquin 
County  and  portions  of  three  other 
counties.  In  the  ensuing  years,  at- 
tempts to  develop  a  Delta  multicam- 
pus  system  met  with  limited  success 
until  1969,  when  $19.8  million  in  con- 
struction bonds  coupled  with  funding 
from  six  other  sources  served  as  the 
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base  for  construction  of  Delta's  first 
permanent  home  over  the  next  7 
years. 

San  Joaquin  Delta  College  is  an  ac- 
credited public,  tuition-free,  2-year 
community  college  with  the  main 
campus  located  on  165  acres  at  5151 
Pacific  Avenue  in  Stockton,  CA.  The 
college  operates  an  educational  farm 
on  157  acres  near  Manteca,  a  forestry 
field  study  area  of  83  acres  near  Moun- 
tain Ranch,  and  conducts  evening 
classes  in  most  communities  of  the  col- 
lege district  as  well  as  in  the  main 
campus.  The  Delta  College  district  has 
grown  to  some  2,300  square  miles, 
larger  than  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware, 
and  now  serves  approximately  20,000 
students. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  San  Joaquin  Delta  Col- 
lege has  offered  diverse  educational 
opportunities  for  cental  CalLfomians 
for  50  outstanding  years,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  it  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
and  achievement.* 


FATHER    DAMIAN   COLICCHIO    IS 
NAMED  "HACKENSACK 

UNICOS  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  Father  Damian 
Colicchio,  of  Hackensack,  NJ,  who  was 
recently  named  "Hackensack  Unico's 
Man  of  the  Year."  As  a  teacher,  schol- 
ar, and  community  leader.  Father 
Damian  is  an  inspiration  to  his  parish 
and  the  people  of  Hackensack. 

As  pastor  of  St.  Francis  parish  in 
Hackensack,  Father  Damian  has  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  spiritual  re- 
newal of  his  people.  Faced  with  a  de- 
bilitating debt,  the  parish  turned 
toward  Father  Damian  for  guidance. 
His  untiring  efforts  led  to  new  foimd 
rewards  and,  today,  the  parish  debt  is 
less  than  one-half  of  what  it  had  been 
Just  5  years  ago.  The  parish  has  once 
again  become  a  vital  center  for  reli- 
gious and  social  activity. 

Father  Damian  has  devoted  count- 
less hours  to  the  parish  council  and 
the  local  school  board  and  has  become 
a  positive  force  in  the  community  at 
large.  Educated  in  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, Father  Damian  has  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  Judeo-Christian 
values  which  are  the  foundation  of  our 
society.  As  a  public  figure.  Father 
Damian  has  personified  the  principles 
of  honesty  and  integrity.  He  brings  a 
natural  dignity  to  every  project  he  un- 
dertakes. 

Father  Damian  has  touched  hun- 
dreds of  lives  both  in  Hackensack  and 
across  Bergen  County.  Possessed  with 
a  natural  ability  to  bring  comfort  to 
those  in  distress  and  words  of  support 
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to  those  who  need  it.  Father  Damian 
is  always  available  to  an  individual  in 
an  hour  of  need. 

It  has  been  said  that  faith  is  not 
taught  by  arguments.  It  is  taught  by 
lives.  Throughout  his  life  Father 
Damian  has  demonstrated  the  quality 
of  service  above  self,  whlrti  has  made 
him  Hackensack  Unico's  Man  of  the 
Year.  I  Join  with  the  members  of 
Unico  in  Hackensack  and  throughout 
New  Jersey,  in  wishing  Father  Damian 
continued  health  and  happiness.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  continue  to  be  a 
teacher  for  us  all  for  many  years  to 
come.* 


INTERSTATE  BANKING 
LEGISLA'nON 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REFRZSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Shumway,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  establish  a 
balanced  and  reasonable  policy  on 
Interstate  banking.  Today,  in  spite  of 
statutory  provisions  which  prohibit 
interstate  banking,  a  large  and  ever  in- 
creasing amount  of  interstate  banking 
takes  place.  That  activity  is  carried  on 
both  by  banks  and  by  nonbank  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  time  has  clearly 
arrived  for  Congress  to  review  and 
clarify  national  policy  toward  inter- 
state banking. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  will  help 
fill  that  critical  void  in  Federal  bank- 
ing law.  It  calls  for  phased  in  inter- 
state banking,  a  consensus  approach 
developed  first  by  the  Association  of 
Bank  Holding  Companies  and  en- 
dorsed by  such  industry  groups  as  the 
California  Bankers  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Reserve  City  Bank- 
ers. In  testimony  during  a  hearing  in 
the  Financial  Institutions  Subcommit- 
tee this  morning.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  expressed  his 
support  for  the  biU's  general  approach 
to  interstate  banking  via  the  holding 
company  structure.  I'm  confident  that 
the  approach  we've  adopted  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  our  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  others  In  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Congress 
needs  to  recognize  market  advances 
and  update  banking  laws  governing 
interstate  banking,  there  are  some  im- 
portant consumer  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  interstate  banking  expan- 
sion. Empirical  evidence  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  for  instance,  "suggests  that  inter- 
state banking  would  likely  result  in  a 
more  competitive  banking  system"  and 
that  "the  removal  of  prohibitions 
against  interstate  banking,  would,  in 
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fact,  result  in  substantial  benefits  if  it 
led  to  new  banks  being  opened  in  pro- 
tected local  markets."  Those  benefits 
are  better,  cheaper  banking  services 
for  both  the  consumer  and  the  busi- 
nessman. 

I  also  like  to  believe  that  our  home 
State  of  California  serves  as  a  testa- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  interstate 
banking.  In  California  today,  we  have 
huge  money  center  banks,  large  ag- 
gressive foreign  banks,  medium-sized 
banks  that  serve  middle-market  cus- 
tomers as  well  as  hundreds  of  inde- 
pendent neighborhood  banks.  They've 
all  been  able  to  thrive  in  a  hotly  con- 
tested market,  with  no  single  bank 
having  an  edge  simply  because  of  its 
size.  As  Chairman  Volcker  noted  in  his 
testimony  this  morning. 

The  competitive  environment  [In  Califor- 
nia] appears  healthy,  with  the  consumer 
and  the  businessman  able  to  choose  between 
some  of  the  largest  banking  institutions  in 
the  world  and  small  locally  owned  banks. 
Should  banks  be  permitted  to  expand  inter- 
state more  freely,  we  would  anticipate  simi- 
lar patterns  to  prevail. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  what  our  bill 
calls  for 

First,  effective  upon  enactment,  con- 
gressional sanction  would  be  given  to 
legislation  authorizing  regional  inter- 
state banking  arrangements. 

Second,  effective  2  years  after  enact- 
ment, a  bank  holding  company  would 
be  permitted  to  acquire  other  bank 
holding  companies:  In  any  contiguous 
State:  in  any  State  within  the  same 
Federal  Reserve  district  as  the  acquir- 
ing bank  holding  company;  if  the 
home  State  of  the  holding  company  is 
part  of  two  Federal  Reserve  Bank  dis- 
tricts, in  any  State  within  both  dis- 
tricts; except  that  "Leapfrogging" 
would  be  prohibited. 

Third,  effective  4  years  after  enact- 
ment, a  bank  holding  company  would 
be  permitted  to  acquire  other  bank 
holding  companies  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

I  believe  this  phased  in  approach  to 
interstate  banUng  is  a  reasonable, 
positive  proposal.  Pointing  again  to 
California,  our  consumers  and  our  di- 
verse and  dynamic  economy  have  ben- 
efited enormously  from  the  healthy 
competition  of  the  California  banking 
industry.  By  allowing  banks  to  com- 
pete on  an  interstate  scale,  we  will 
bring  similar  benefits  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Most  important,  our  bill  calls 
for  interstate  expansion  through  a 
holding  company  structure— not 
through  interstate  branching.  This 
will  allay  fears  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned that  small,  independent  banks 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  their  larger 
competitors.  It  also  helps  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  dual  banking  system. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  his  initi- 
ative and  leadership  on  this  issue.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Banking 
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Committee  in  promoting  this  impor- 
tant bilL* 


MARK  THOMPSON  OP  THE  PORT 
WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 
WINS  PULITZER  PRIZE  POR 
REPORTING 


HON.  R«ARTIN  FROST 

or  nous 

m  THE  HOUSX  or  RKFHXSDITATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port 
Worth  Star  Telegram  must  certainly 
be  proud  of  their  Washington  report- 
er, Biark  Thompson,  today. 

Mark  has  been  announced  as  the 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public 
service  reporting— for  a  series  of  arti- 
cles concerning  the  safety  of  Bell  hell- 
copters. 

Mark  Thompson  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  1979,  having  come 
from  Oakland.  MI.  His  32  years  of  age 
Include  having  graduated  from  East 
Greenwich  High  School  in  East 
Greenwich.  RI.  graduating  magna  cum 
laud  from  Boston  University,  while 
majoring  in  public  communication  and 
American  history,  and  now  winning 
the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  In  his 
chosen  field  of  JoumaUsm. 

May  he  wear  his  acquired  recogni- 
tion for  excellence  well,  as  I  know  he 
will,  and  I  inform  the  House  of  this  ac- 
complishment today  as  a  point  of 
pride  for  the  State  of  Texas.* 


HYDROELECTRIC  RELICENSING 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHUIOTOH 
Dl  THK  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSEirTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  BCATSxn  introduced  the  Pair  Com- 
petition in  Hydroelectric  Licensing 
Act.  Although  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of 
Mr.  Matsui's  bill.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  his  ef- 
forts to  search  for  a  fair  compromise 
in  the  hotly  contested  matter  of  rell- 
censing  hydroelectric  dams. 

The  Pederal  Water  Power  Act  of 
1920  was  passed  after  15  years  of 
debate.  It  established  that  both  inves- 
tor-owned and  customer-owned  utili- 
ties would  be  entitled  to  build  and  op- 
erate hydroelectric  facilities  utilizing 
the  Nation's  waterways.  It  set  up  a 
competitive  system  to  decide  between 
applicants  for  the  same  site. 

The  standard  used  to  judge  between 
competing  applicants  is.  Which  one 
has  submitted  an  application  that  is 
best  adapted  to  the  public  interest? 
Whichever  applicant  wins  the  compe- 
tition Lb  given  a  license,  with  a  typical 
term  of  50  years.  In  the  event  of  a 
tie— in  other  words,  if  both  applica- 
tions are  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
public  Interest — Congress  decided  that 
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the  license  should  be  awarded  to  the 
customer-owned  utility. 

No  one  is  trying  to  change  this 
system. 

The  debate  is  not  over  the  initial  li- 
censing stage.  It  is  over  what  stand- 
ards should  apply  when  the  initial  li- 
cense expires,  and  the  licensee  applies 
for  renewal  of  the  license.  There  are 
four  major  issues  raised  by  this  con- 
troversy: 

Ptrst.  should  an  existing  licensee 
who  wishes  to  renew  its  license  receive 
an  automatic  renewal? 

Second,  in  the  event  that  Congress 
decides  not  to  automatically  renew  li- 
censes at  the  rellcensing  stage,  what 
criteria  should  be  used  to  determine 
which  applicant's  plans  will  best  serve 
the  public  Interest? 

Third,  in  the  case  of  a  tie  between 
applicants,  should  the  same  prefer- 
ence for  customer-owned  utilities 
which  exists  at  the  initial  licensing 
stage,  also  apply  at  rellcensing.  or 
should  ties  be  broken  in  favor  of  exist- 
ing licensees?  Alternatively,  should 
ties  simply  be  made  impossible? 

Fourth,  if  the  license  is  transferred 
to  a  new  licensee,  after  a  determina- 
tion that  the  new  licensee  will  better 
serve  the  public  interest,  what  com- 
pensation should  the  new  Ucensee  pay 
to  the  old  licensee?  Should  the  com- 
pensation standard  be  the  same  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  old  licensee  is 
a  customer-owned  or  investor-owned 
utility? 

The  Pair  Competition  in  Hydroelec- 
tric Licensing  Act  would  apply  the 
same  preference,  in  the  case  of  ties,  in 
rellcensing  proceedings  as  exists  in  ini- 
tial licensing  proceedings.  However,  it 
would  eliminate  the  right  that  custom- 
er-owned utilities  presently  have  to 
amend  their  license  applications  after 
seeing  the  investor-owned  applicants 
proposal.  The  bill  also  recognizes  that 
some  fair  level  of  compensation, 
beyond  net  investment,  should  be  paid 
if  the  license  is  transferred.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  contains  important  provi- 
sions requiring  environmental  and 
energy  conservation  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  issuing  licenses.  I  believe 
that  overall  the  bUl  represents  a  first 
cut  at  fairly  resolving  these  issues. 

This  said,  it  is  also  Important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  existing  licensees  have 
generally  done  a  good  Job  in  operating 
these  dams,  and  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Mr.  Shxlbt  has  intro- 
duced the  Electric  Consumers  Protec- 
tion Act,  which  would  establllsh  a  re- 
sumption in  favor  of  automatically  re- 
newing the  existing  licensee's  license.  I 
have  some  reservations  about  Mr. 
Shzlbt's  bill,  particularly  by  its  com- 
plete repeal  of  preference  in  rellcens- 
ing proceedings.  However,  in  shaping 
legislation  on  this  issue.  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  always  keep  in  mind 
the  effect  of  any  legislation  on  the 
ratepayers,  whether  they  are  served 
by  investor-owned  or  customer-owned 
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utilities.  Furthermore,  such  legislation 
should  encourage  competition,  because 
competition  has  proven  to  be  the 
surest  guarantee  that  the  public  inter- 
est is  served. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Matsui  for  introducing  a  bill 
which  gives  hope  to  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  a  middle  ground  exists  to 
solve  this  issue,  a  middle  ground  where 
investor-owned  and  customer-owned 
utilities— and.  most  importantly,  their 
ratepayers — can  all  be  winners.  I  am 
confident  that  if  all  parties  are  willing 
to  make  fair  compromises,  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  rellcensing  legislation  in 
this  Congress  that  will  serve  the 
public  interest  well  for  many  dec- 
ades.* 


VOTES  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

or  Musiasirri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  weather  conditions.  I  was  detained 
in  the  Memphis  airport  for  10  hours 
on  Monday,  April  22  and  was  unable  to 
reach  Washington  for  the  votes  that 
took  place.  If  I  had  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  "yes"  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  67,  the  bill  providing 
grandparents  the  right  to  petition  the 
courts  for  visitation  privileges  with 
their  grandchildren  following  divorce, 
separation,  or  death  of  the  grandchil- 
dren's parents  and  "yes"  on  House 
Resolution  125.  condemning  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  murder  of  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholson.  Jr..  and  actions 
Inconsistent  with  the  1947  MUltary  Li- 
aison Missions  Agreement.  Also  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  52.« 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP 
SUSAN  M.  AGCAOILI 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  AUUKA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Susan  M.  Agcaoili  is  a  native  and 
citizen  of  the  Philippines,  currently  re- 
siding in  the  Philippines.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Jose  B.  Mesa, 
who  served  on  behalf  of  the  Allied 
cause  during  World  War  II  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Jose  B.  Mesa  served  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Allied  Intelligence 
Bureau,  working  primarily  for  the 
American  cause.  In  return  for  his  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  Allied  cause,  Jose 
B.  Mesa  was  promised  American  citi- 
zenship for  him  and  his  family.  Mr.  de 
Mesa's  goal  was  to  obtain  American 
citizenship  for  himself  and  his  family. 


and  to  unite  his  family  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

When  Mr.  de  Mesa  died  in  1962.  he 
had  not  yet  fulfilled  his  dream  of  ob- 
taining American  citizenship  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  Although  Mr.  de 
Mesa  is  deceased,  his  dream  of  uniting 
his  family  in  the  United  States  as 
American  citizens  is  still  as  relevant 
today  as  it  was  after  the  war.  Mr.  de 
Mesa's  wife,  Mrs.  Lourdes  de  Mesa,  did 
manage  to  relocate  in  the  United 
States,  and  through  naturalization 
became  an  American  citizen.  However, 
the  naturalization  took  place  after  her 
children  were  grown,  and  now  her 
daughter.  Susan  M.  Agcaoili  is  married 
and  resides  in  the  Philippines.  Because 
of  the  visa  availability  for  the  fourth 
preference  category  for  "adult  chil- 
dren" is  backlogged  for  many  years  in 
the  Philippines,  it  is  unlikely  that  Mrs. 
de  Mesa  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective she  and  her  husband  intended 
since  Mr.  de  Mesa  served  in  World 
War  II:  to  unite  their  family,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  in  the  country  that  Mr. 
de  Mesa  served  honorably. 

The  promise  made  to  Mr.  de  Mesa 
that  he  would  receive  U.S.  citizenship 
for  himself  and  his  family  in  return 
for  his  military  service  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  U.S.  immigration  legislation 
during  World  War  II.  In  March  1942, 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  was 
amended  by  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act  of  1942  (56  Stat.  1786  et  seq.  Sec- 
tions 701-705)  were  added  to  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940.  These  sections 
were  enacted  to  liberalize  the  require- 
ments for  citizenship  for  alien  service- 
men who  served  outside  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
subsequent  amendment.  Congress  dic- 
tated that  all  petitions  filed  under 
these  sections  had  to  be  filed  no  later 
than  December  31,  1946. 

Pursuant  to  the  act,  between  1943 
and  1946,  officers  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  ["INS"] 
were  sent  to  overseas  military  posts  to 
carry  out  the  naturalization  of  eligible 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  In 
the  Philippines,  however,  naturaliza- 
tion of  alien  servicemen  was  impossi- 
ble because  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. After  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, however,  implementation  of  the 
Act  commenced. 

In  August  1945,  the  INS  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  Manila  to  naturalize 
aliens.  Shortly  thereafter,  the.  U.S. 
Government  withdrew  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  INS  representative  because 
there  was  some  concern  that  there 
would  be  a  mass  exodus  from  the  Phil- 
ippines of  all  Filipinos  who  served  in 
the  army  on  behalf  of  the  Allied 
cause.  Thus,  as  of  October  1945,  no 
further  naturalizations  were  permitted 
in  the  Philippines.  Subsequently,  in 
August  1946.  another  naturalization 
agent  was  appointed  and  authorized  to 
operate  in  the  Philippines.  Between 
August  1946  and  December  31,  1946, 
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when  the  act  expired,  approximately 
4.000  Filipinos  were  naturalized  under 
section  702  of  the  act. 

Thus,  out  of  a  possible  17  months 
(between  August  1945  and  December 
1946)  when  the  act  should  have  been 
operative  in  the  Philippines  (permit- 
ting the  naturalization  of  Filipino 
World  War  II  veterans,  including  Jose 
B.  de  Mesa),  the  act  was  only  opera- 
tive for  approximately  8  months. 
During  the  9-month  period,  between 
October  1945  and  August  1946,  the  au- 
thorization of  the  INS  representative 
was  revoked,  thereby  precluding  the 
naturalization  of  Filipino  World  War 
II  veterans. 

Thus,  despite  the  promise  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  Jose  B.  de  Mesa  in 
return  for  his  service  on  behalf  of  the 
Allied  cause  during  World  War  II,  Mr. 
de  Mesa  was  not  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  in  large  part 
due  to  the  failure  to  fully  Implement 
the  act  in  the  Philippines.  In  fact,  the 
connection  between  the  failure  to 
fully  implement  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  of  1942  In  the  Philippines 
and  the  subsequent  Inability  of  Filipi- 
no World  War  II  veterans  to  gain  their 
U.S.  citizenship  has  already  been  docu- 
mented. One  court  held  that  the  fail- 
ure to  fully  implement  the  act  violated 
the  due  process  rights  of  Filipino  vet- 
erans who  had  applied  for  citizenship 
subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the 
act  in  December  1946.  Matter  of  Natu- 
ralization of  68  Filipino  War  Vets,  406 
P.  Supp.  931  (N.D.  Cal.  1975).  The  end 
result  is  that  Mr.  de  Mesa's  dream  of 
uniting  his  family  in  the  United  States 
as  American  citizens,  a  dream  which 
his  service  on  behalf  of  the  Allied 
Forces  entitled  him.  was  never  ful- 
filled. 

Mrs.  Lourdes  de  Mesa  is  an  elderly 
woman,  and  her  hopes  of  fulfilling  her 
and  her  husband's  dream  may  jiever 
be  accomplished  if  Susan  M.  Agcaoili 
is  forced  to  rely  on  the  fourth  prefer- 
ence category  to  immigrate  from  the 
Philippines.  Mrs.  de  Mesa  has  at- 
tempted to  work  through  various  ad- 
ministrative channels,  but.  to  this 
point,  she  has  been  completely  unsuc- 
cessful. Mrs.  de  Mesa's  efforts  have 
simply  resulted  in  more  frustration. 

U.S.  Army  records  fall  to  reflect  her 
late  husband's  service,  despite  a 
wealth  of  evidence  that  he  did  serve, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  her  first-hand 
recollection  of  her  husband  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Japanese  Impe- 
rial Army. 

Mr.  de  Mesa  fulfilled  his  obligation 
to  the  United  States  by  serving  on 
behalf  of  the  Allied  cause  during 
World  War  II.  The  United  States 
should  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the  late 
Mr.  de  Mesa  by  uniting  the  remaining 
family  members  in  America  as  perma- 
nent residents  of,  and  eventually  citi- 
zens of,  the  United  States. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  private 
relief  bill  for  Susan  M.  Agcaoili.  The 
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purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  grant  perma- 
nent residency  in  the  United  States  to 
her.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  the 
United  States  of  America  to  fulfill  its 
promise  to  Jose  B.  de  Mesa's  family 
with  U.S.  citizenship  in  return  for  his 
honorable  service  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  IL« 


GOOD  GUY  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHUSnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  George  P.  "Chubby"  Legrand. 
Jr.,  the  commissioner  of  Public  Works 
in  Lowell,  MA,  is  being  honored  by  the 
Lowell  Lions  Charities  and  the  Retard- 
ed Adults  Rehabilitative  Association 
of  Greater  Lowell,  Inc.,  as  their  "Good 
Guy  of  the  Year." 

This  is  a  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  whom 
we  often  talk  about  in  Washington  but 
rarely  see.  A  loving  husband,  a  father 
of  four  children,  a  grandfather  of  11.  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II  with  the  Sea- 
Bees,  he  has  served  the  people  of 
Lowell  almost  all  of  his  adult  life— for 
the  last  23  years  as  their  commissioner 
of  public  works.  This  Job.  which  is  so 
demanding,  has  been  performed  with 
skill  and  professionalism  by  Chubby. 

What  makes  Chubby  so  remarkable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  sharing  and  caring.  No  re- 
quest is  too  small,  no  voice  too  weak, 
no  hour  too  late  for  Chubby  to  be  re- 
sponsive. But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
also  know  that  no  Job  was  ever  too  big 
for  this  man. 

His  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to 
accept  not  only  his  family  responsibil- 
ities and  his  professional  career,  but 
also  to  provide  leadership  in  virtually 
every  major  community  organization. 
Among  the  groups  to  which  Chubby 
belongs,  and  is  characteristically 
active  in.  are  the  following:  board  of 
directors  of  St.  John's  Men's  Guild, 
Lowell  Boy's  Club,  Lowell  Klwanis 
Club.  Men  of  Merrimack.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  American  Legion, 
58th  SeaBee  Association,  Holy  Name 
Society,  Merrimack  Valley  Catholic 
Charities,  American  Red  Cross,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  Massachusetts 
Highway  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Works  Association. 

His  life  is  a  reflection  of  his  religious 
faith  and  he  has  become  a  living  ex- 
ample of  that  faith  for  those  of  us 
who  know  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  point  to 
George  P.  "Chubby"  Legrand,  Jr.,  as  a 
man  truly  worthy  of  our  attention  in 
the  Congress  today.* 
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IMPROVING  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  Missotnu 

Of  THK  HOUSE  OF  KXPRESOrTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  April  24.  19SS 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Minourl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  next  few  months  Con- 
gress will  be  undertaking  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion will  be  to  extend  many  of  the  val- 
uable programs  currently  authorized 
under  the  act  and  to  refine  the  law  to 
reflect  current  trends  and  needs  in 
higher  education  through  the  1990's. 
One  such  area  in  need  of  attention  is 
graduate  education. 

The  health  of  the  graduate  educa- 
tion and  research  enterprise  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  educational  issues 
this  country  faces.  The  Nation  de- 
pends heavily  upon  its  universities  to 
produce  its  most  fundamental  re- 
search and  for  each  new  generation  of 
scholars  and  scientists. 

Higher  education  as  a  whole  expand- 
ed rapidly  between  1958  and  1970  be- 
cause of  the  impact  of  Sputnik,  an  in- 
creasing college  age  population  gener- 
ating demand  for  new  faculty,  and  a 
growing  economy  needing  highly 
trained  people.  During  that  time,  total 
graduate  enrollment  grew  from 
314.000  to  816.000.  an  increase  of  160 
percent  Federal  support  for  graduate 
education  grew  from  approximately 
7.500  stipend  awards  in  1954  to  an  esti- 
mated 80.000  in  1969.  Graduate  enroll- 
ments continued  to  rise  in  the  1970's. 
although  at  substantially  reduced 
rates  from  the  previous  decade,  while 
Federal  support  for  graduate  educa- 
tion began  to  decline.  This  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  a  worsening  labor 
market,  declining  rates  of  increase  in 
undergraduate  enrollment,  and  eco- 
nomic strains  brought  on  by  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Federal  support  for  graduate  educa- 
tion has  dwindled  significantly  since 
the  1960's.  Although  this  loss  has  been 
compensated  for  in  part  by  institu- 
tions and  State  resources,  corporate 
and  foundation  support,  and  Increases 
in  self-supporting  students,  there  Is 
clearly  a  need  for  more  resources  to 
attract  highly  talented  students  into 
areas  of  national  need. 

Our  graduate  enterprise  is  showing 
signs  of  distress.  In  their  1983  report 
to  Congress,  the  National  Commission 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance  re- 
ported that  "serious  signs  of  trouble 
and  erosion"  were  Identified  in  gradu- 
ate education.  The  report  identified 
the  major  problems  affecting  graduate 
education  such  as:  A  shortage  Ameri- 
can doctoral  talent  in  critical  areas  of 
national  need:  quality  faculty  in  essen- 
tial fields  leaving  the  classroom  for 
higher  paying  careers  in  business  and 
indtistry.    many    promising    graduate 
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students  are  deterred  from  pursuing 
graduate  education  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous student  loan  debt  burdens 
they  must  take  on  to  do  so;  the  surren- 
der of  our  preeminence  in  many  of  the 
science  disciplines  to  scientists  abroad: 
and  the  obsolete  state  of  many  of  our 
university  laboratories  and  libraries. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  address,  in  part,  the  weaknesses 
facing  graduate  education.  The  legisla- 
tion adds  a  new  part  D  to  title  LX  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  new 
part  D  would  provide  funds  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  institutions  to  set  up 
graduate  fellowship  programs  within 
specific  disciplines  of  national  need. 
Institutions  would  develop  their  own 
criteria  for  selecting  fellows,  ability 
and  demonstrated  financial  need 
would  be  major  considerations  in  the 
selection  process.  Each  fellowship 
would  be  three-fold,  students  would  re- 
ceive (Da  fellowship  award  for  living 
expenses;  (2)  tuition  and  fees;  and  the 
institution  would  receive  (3)  a  small 
grant  to  enhance  the  academic  depart- 
ment. 

Not  having  trained,  highly  educated 
people  in  critical  fields  has  already 
been  costly  to  our  economy  and  na- 
tional security  but  we  have  much  more 
to  lose.  This  legislation  will  have  little 
Impact  on  Federal  spending,  but  wlU 
pay  large  dividends  in  the  long  term.  I 
believe  that  proposals  such  as  this  rep- 
resent the  direction  we  should  take 
the  Higher  Education  Act  in  this  reau- 
thorization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  mssouiti 

Df  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEirrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  long  resisted  change  in 
Central  America.  Last  night's  House 
vote  against  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  confirms  that  most  Americans 
want  a  change.  They  don't  buy  the  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  that  the  Con- 
tras  are  "the  moral  equivalent  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers."  They  want  to  pre- 
serve our  interests,  but  they  sense  the 
old  ways  will  no  longer  work. 

Military  escalation  is  part  of  the 
problem,  not  the  solution.  Oiu-  30-plus 
interventions  in  the  area  since  1900 
have  not  produced  long-run  stability 
and  peace.  Military  aid  has  always  al- 
lowed the  right  wing  to  think  It  didn't 
need  to  compromise.  Guatemala, 
where  the  CIA  intervened  3 1  years  ago 
to  depose  a  socialist  government, 
today  faces  a  simmering  revolt  re- 
pressed by  a  rightist  dictatorship. 

The  Reagan  policy  won't  put  the 
Contras  back  In  power.  No  one  I  talked 
with  during  my  recent  trip  to  Central 
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America  believes  the  Contras  can  win. 
The  Contras  can't  win  because  they 
lack  the  political  Identity  required  to 
advance  their  cause;  $14  million  won't 
change  this;  $80  million  hasn't. 

The  administration's  harsh  rhetoric 
strengthens  Sandinlsta  hardliners. 
The  CIA-backed  minings  and  assassi- 
nation manuals,  the  Contra  attacks  on 
civilians  and  our  President's  bellicosity 
deny  Sandinlsta  moderates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  credible  political 
alternative  to  their  own  people.  We 
invite  the  extremism  Reagan  com- 
plains of. 

Reagan  hasn't  faced  the  hard  reality 
that  Americans  won't  suppori  armed 
intervention  unless  it  is  clear  that 
other  possibilities  for  a  settlement 
have  been  exhausted.  And  they 
haven't.  Why  hasn't  he  relied  more  ex- 
tensively on  other  tools  at  his  dispos- 
al? And  why  does  he  recognize  the 
regime  if  he  believes  it  illegitimate? 

The  American  people  want  a  policy 
that  offers  us  prospects  for  construc- 
tive change.  They  want  to  attempt  ne- 
gotiations before  plunging  us  into  a 
wsir. 

The  negotiations  initiated  by  the 
Contadora  nations  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Panama,  and  Mexico  represent 
an  excellent  start.  An  agreement  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Contadora 
group  would  require  the  Sandinistas  to 
expel  foreign  military  advisers,  keep 
foreign  military  bases  and  offensive 
weapons  out  of  the  coimtry  and  desist 
from  exporting  arms.  We  would  need 
to  insist  on  provisions  to  ensure  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  not  violating  these 
terms.  If  violations  occurred,  we  could 
take  steps  to  isolate  them  diplomati- 
cally or  suspend  trade.  As  a  last  resort, 
the  Rio  treaty  would  give  us  a  legal 
foundation  for  the  use  of  military 
force.* 
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BRIDGE  ASSISTANCE 
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BITBURG-SOUTH  AFRICA 
POUCY 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PKHltSTLVAJlIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  198S 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  roll- 
call  No.  59.  the  vote  on  approving  the 
Journal  of  Thursday,  April  18,  because 
I  was  attending  a  very  important 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  Mclntyre 
seat.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "No."« 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TENNESSEE 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  make  certain  off-system  bridge 
projects  funded  by  State  and  local 
services  eligible  for  Federal  bridge  as- 
sistance. This  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram has  been  a  demonstration 
project  in  Tennessee  for  the  past  2 
years  under  section  132  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1982.  Because 
of  its  immediate  success,  it  was  recent- 
ly extended  in  Tennessee  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years.  Specifically,  it  has 
proved  to  be  extremely  successful  in 
enabling  Tennessee  to  initiate  a  State- 
funded  bridge  program  that  promptly 
and  efficiently  addresses  the  bridge 
problem  at  the  local  level. 

Under  this  legislation.  States  will  be 
able  to  initiate  a  State-funded  pro- 
gram for  local  bridges  and  then  receive 
matching  credit  on  the  Federal  Bridge 
Program  for  the  expenditures  the 
State  makes  each  year  in  replacing  de- 
ficient off-system  bridges.  Tennessee's 
experience  under  section  132  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  State  can 
eliminate  lengthy  reviews  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and 
other  Federal  agencies  and  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  replacement  of  deficient 
off -system  bridges  at  a  lower  cost  than 
normally  experienced  under  the  regu- 
lar Federal  off -system  program. 

For  example,  under  the  section  132 
program,  Tennessee  replaced  1,219  off- 
system  bridges  in  2  years  at  an  average 
cost  of  $38.22  per  square  foot.  Diutog 
that  same  2  years  under  the  regular 
Federal  off-system  program,  Tennes- 
see replaced  only  144  bridges  and  the 
average  cost  i>er  square  foot  of  these 
144  bridges  was  $47.50  even  though 
the  design  and  construction  standards 
for  both  programs  were  the  same.  The 
savings  in  cost  and  time  were  due  pri- 
marily to  the  elimination  of  Federal 
redtape  and  lengthy  reviews  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  I  might  add 
the  program  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  local  officials  because  of  the 
quick  attention  paid  to  local  bridge 
problems  through  this  demonstration 
project. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppori  this 
legislation.  Because  the  program  dem- 
onstrated in  Tennessee  has  been  such 
an  overall  success,  I  believe  all  States 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  it.* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  HTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dismayed  at  the  callous  insensitivity  of 
President  Reagan  who  proposes  to 
participate  in  a  commemorative  cere- 
mony at  the  Bitburg  Cemetary  where 
one-seventh  of  those  buried  were 
members  of  the  infamous  Nazi  SS. 
Participation  in  such  an  event  can 
only  t>e  considered  an  affront  to  the 
memory  of  the  over  12  million  civilians 
who  were  slaughtered,  often  under  the 
supervision  of  the  SS,  during  the 
Second  World  War,  as  well  as  to  the 
memory  of  the  over  77,000  U.S.  sol- 
diers killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
President's  desire  to  hold  a  ceremony 
of  reconciliation  with  the  German 
people,  certainly  a  more  fitting  symbol 
of  our  friendship  could  have  been 
found.  Either  a  visit  to  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  grave  site  or  a  ceremony 
celebrating  Germany's  strong  postwar 
democratic  traditions  would  have 
made  the  necessary  statement.  The 
German  people  are  today  a  strong  and 
trusted  member  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance and  they  deserve  to  be  treated 
with  respect.  But  respect  for  Germany 
cannot  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
offending  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
Nazi  SS  or  American  veterans  who 
fought,  and  in  many  cases  died,  in  an 
effort  to  expunge  the  blight  of  Nazi 
tyranny.  We  must  never  forget  that 
Hitler  entrusted  the  SS  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  exterminating  all  those 
not  of  pure  "Aryan"  descent. 

We  all  make  mistakes,  and  clearly. 
President  Reagan  has  made  one  in 
agreeing  to  go  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetry. 
I  call  upon  the  President  to  recognize 
the  pain  that  his  decision  has  caused 
the  American  people  and  to  cancel  his 
visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

Similarly,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
when  the  President  makes  the  same 
mistake  when  it  comes  to  his  dealings 
with  the  South  African  Government. 
In  his  effort  to  placate  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  he  has  offended  the 
sensitivities  of  the  American  public 
through  his  so-called  policy  of  "Con- 
structive engagement"  which  would 
more  aptly  be  named  friendly  persua- 
sion. But  such  a  t)enign  policy  can  only 
outrage  the  sensitivities  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  world  at  large. 

For  as  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  racists  who 
ran  Nazi  Germany,  there  seems  little, 
if  any.  hope  that  the  racist  South  Afri- 
can leadership  will  be  persuaded  of 
the  wrong  headedness  of  their  policies. 
And  there  are  many  parallels  to  be 
drawn  between  South  Africa's  treat- 
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ment  of  its  black  population  and  Nazi 
Germany's  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

Both  nations  adopted  a  series  of  pro- 
hibitions designed  to  single  out  for 
scorn  and  contempt  and  finally  the 
murder  of  their  unwanted  populations. 
Both  South  Africa  and  Nazi  Germany 
adopted  prohibitions  on  the  right  to 
vote,  on  the  freedom  of  movement,  on 
intermarriage,  on  the  trades  that 
could  be  engaged  in.  on  where  one 
could  live,  and  when  these  were  not 
enough  both  resorted  to  authorizing 
the  state  police  to  brutally  murder  in- 
dividuals from  the  unwanted  popula- 
tions. 

As  the  world  faUed  to  condem  Nazi 
Germany  for  its  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. President  Reagan  today  fails 
to  condemn  the  racist  South  African 
regime  and  in  so  doing  bring  shame  on 
America.  We  should  have  learned  from 
our  exi)erience  with  Nazi  Germany, 
unfortunately  this  administration  fails 
to  see  the  racist  parallels. 

Just  as  the  President  does  not 
belong  at  the  grave  sight  of  the  Nazi 
SS  because  his  participation  In  a  cere- 
mony where  they  are  honored  offends 
the  basic  decency  of  the  American 
public,  the  U.S.  failure  to  disengage 
politically  and  economically  with  the 
South  African  Government  offends 
the  American  people's  bask  concept  of 
justice.  I  urge  all  those  who  ssmipa- 
thize  with  what  I  have  to  say  about 
the  President's  Insensitivity  to  racism 
to  let  him  know,  and  then  maybe  we 
will  be  able  to  get  his  attention.  • 


CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 198S 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  be  reminded  that  this  month  of 
April  marks  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month."  It  Is  a  time  to  not 
only  remember  that  success  we  have 
had  in  combating  this  problem— but 
also  to  recognize  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

As  a  newly  elected  Member  of  the 
House  In  1970,  one  of  the  very  first 
bills  that  I  Introduced  addressed  this 
Issue.  During  my  23-year  career  in  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  I 
witnessed  first  hand  the  recurring 
problem  of  child  abuse.  I  also  wit- 
nessed the  inability  of  State  and  local 
officials  to  combat  the  problem  be- 
cause they  not  only  lacked  the  legal 
tools — but  also  lacked  adequate  re- 
sources. 

Out  of  a  recognition  for  a  national 
solution— for  a  national  problem— the 
1974  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Its  purpose  was  to  encourage 
States  to  enact  laws  that  would  pre- 
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vent  the  problem— u  well  u  help  to 
treat  Its  victims.  In  1978.  I  authored 
an  amendment  to  the  law  that  ex- 
panded the  definition  of  child  abuse  to 
include  sexual  abuse  of  children.  This 
was  necessary  In  order  to  respond  to 
the  growins  problem  of  child  pornog- 
raphy that  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  horrid  crimes  of  this  century. 

With  the  passage  of  the  1974  and 
subsequent  1978  amendments,  we  not 
only  provided  recognition  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  we  also  witnessed  a  startling 
increase  in  the  number  of  reported 
cases— which  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  problem  was  in  fact  bigger  than 
anyone  ever  expected  it  to  be. 

We  do  know  with  certainty  that  the 
number  of  reported  cases  continues  to 
rise— and  have  risen  dramatically  since 
passage  of  the  1974  act.  In  1976,  the 
American  Home  Association  found 
that  413.000  cases  of  child  abuse  had 
been  reported  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities that  year.  Within  5  years, 
that  number  had  doubled  to  851,000. 
Within  the  last  2  years,  this  number 
has  climbed  an  added  12  percent. 
These  numbers  are  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
cases  are  reported— some  guess  the 
numbers  are  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg and  represent  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  actual  problem. 

In  recognition  of  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Month,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derscore the  value  of  adequately 
fimded  child  abuse  programs  in  order 
to  provide  appropriate  and  adequate 
services  for  abused  children  and  their 
families.  In  response  to  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  problem— stemming 
from  growing  numbers  of  reports  of 
abuse  in  day  care  centers— Congress 
adopted  an  amendment  last  year  that 
added  $25  million  to  the  social  services 
block  grant— formerly  title  XX.  These 
funds  were  to  be  used  specifically  to 
assist  day  care  centers  in  training  per- 
sonnel and  families  to  recognize  the 
problem  and  take  immediate  action  to 
correct  it. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  falls  to  include  funding  for 
continuation  of  these  training  activi- 
ties. If  we  are  to  begin  to  attack  this 
problem  headon.  then  we  should  con- 
tinue to  insist  upon  a  Federal  role  in 
this  area— one  which  Includes  not  only 
funds,  but  also  which  Includes  techni- 
cal support  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  child  abuse  continues 
to  be  considered  the  ultimate  betrayal. 
We  must  be  vigorous  in  our  efforts  to 
confront  and  combat  this  problem— 
this  includes  support  for  programs 
that  assist  communities  in  this  area. 
Last  year's  reauthorization  of  the 
Child  Abiise  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  was  a  reaffirmation  of  con- 
gressional support  for  continuation  of 
this  most  vital  of  social  service  pro- 
grams. During  this  month — Congress 
can  provide  the  ultimate  recognition 
for  this  issue  by  rejecting  any  and  all 
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proposals  that  seek  to  reduce  funding 
for  child  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment activities.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
RETIREMENT  INCOME  POLICY 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

or  WASHIVGTOII 
Of  THI  HODSX  or  RKPKKSKNTATrVSS 

Wednesday.  April  24.  IMS 
•  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  March  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  whether  there 
was  a  need  for  a  national  retirement 
income  policy  to  encompass  Social  Se- 
curity and  voluntary  employer-provid- 
ed economic  security  programs. 

The  consensus  of  the  witnesses  at 
that  hearing  was  that  there  was 
indeed  such  a  need.  In  many  issue 
areas  that  come  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  reaching  a  national  consen- 
sus is  quite  difficult.  With  regard  to 
employee  benefit*— sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  flexible  benefits— there 
appears  to  be  a  clear  consensus  that 
these  economic  security  providing  pro- 
grams are  an  essential  element  of  na- 
tional policy.  That  consensiis  is  set 
forth  effectively  in  the  article  that  fol- 
lows—"Forging  Employee  Benefits 
Consensus,"  which  appeared  in  the 
National  Underwriter  on  April  13, 
1985. 

The  article  was  prepared  by  Dallas 
Salisbury,  who  is  president  of  the  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Research  Institute,  a 
nonprofit  public  policy  research  orga- 
nization, that  has  gained  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  detailed  and  ob- 
jective research  on  economic  security 
programs. 

[Prom  the  National  I7nderwrtter.  Apr.  13. 
198S] 

FOKOnfO  E^KPLOTKI  BmSFlTS  COIISXNSUS 

(By  Dallas  Salisbury) 

Why  do  we  have  employee  benefits? 

Concern  for  the  economic  aecxirlty  of 
workers  and  their  dependents  motivated  the 
government  to  encourage  the  development 
of  employee  benefit  progrmnu.  both  public 
and  private  and  voluntary  and  mandatory. 

Recent  surveys  Indicate  that  employee 
benefit  proKrama  continue  to  be  provided  by 
employers  out  of  concern  for  the  economic 
security  of  employees:  a  desire  for  good  em- 
ployee relations;  the  need  to  retire  workers: 
and  the  competitive  pressure  of  other  em- 
ployees having  the  programs. 

For  employees,  economic  security  and  tax 
effectiveness  are  primary  concerns:  Tax  Is 
not  paid  until  an  economic  benefit  is  actual- 
ly received. 

Employee  benefits,  as  distinguished  from 
fringe  benefits,  have  these  Implicit  charac- 
terlsUcs: 

1.  They  provide  for  the  basic  social  and 
physical  well-being  and  financial  security  of 
working  men  and  women  and  their  families. 

2.  They  have  the  potential  to  provide 
widespread  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  to  large  numbers  of  people  at  all  eco- 
nomic levels. 
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3.  They  are  sufficiently  important  that 
government  programs  have  been  enacted  to 
provide  the  protection  to  some  groups.  The 
government  programs  would  have  to  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  for  additional  groups  in 
the  absence  of  private  sector  programs. 

4.  It  Is  more  cost-effective  to  provide  them 
for  most  groups  through  tax-preferred  pri- 
vate sector  programs  than  ttuough  direct 
governmental  expenditures. 

Public  support  for  employee  benefits  and 
the  Implicit  national  economic  security 
policy  they  represent  Is  strong.  Surveys 
taken  in  late  1984  by  Roper  asked  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  and  Individuals  to  express 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  four  state- 
ments. The  first  two  were  commonly  used 
arguments  for  modifying  the  tax  favored 
status  of  employee  benefits.  (See  below.) 
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These  responses  Indicate  that  executives 
and  those  who  work  for  them  believe  that 
deficits  and  cost  containment  are  not  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  change  the  tax  treatment 
of  employee  benefits  and  that  these  incen- 
tives for  economic  security  should  be  main- 
tained. 

Responses  to  the  next  two  statements  in- 
dicate why  they  favor  the  present  system  of 
employee  benefit  economic  security  pro- 
grams. 
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The  public  believes  that  employee  bene- 
fits help  their  economic  security  In  areas 
where  they  would  otherwise  demand  gov- 
ernment programs  and  therefore  have  to 
pay  for  them  with  higher  tax  payments. 
The  complementary  nature  of  Social  Securi- 
ty and  employer-sponsored  retirement  pro- 
grams and  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  employ- 
er-provided health  Insurance  support  this 
public  sentiment. 

The  public  does,  however,  support  tax 
reform,  and  attitudes  have  developed  re- 
garding specific  approaches  that  would 
affect  employee  benefits.  CfXts  favor  a 
modified  flat  tax  to  the  current  system  by  a 
margin  of  58  percent  to  31  percent:  while  In- 
dividuals favor  it  by  44  percent  to  37  per- 
cent. 

Tet.  support  for  tax  reform  may  fall  apart 
when  individuals  focus  on  the  details.  For 
example.  Roper  found  that  58  percent  of 
CEOs  opposes  a  health  tax  cap:  Pen  St, 
Schoen  found  that  77  percent  of  voters 
oppose  It.  This  aspect  of  public  opinion  re- 
garding tax  reform  and  employee  benefits 
may  not  yet  have  been  closely  focused  upon 
by  advocates  of  reform. 

Have  Incentives  in  the  law  been  effective? 
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The  tax  incentives  now  in  the  law  have 
made  a  difference.  And.  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  most  widespread  employee  benefit 
programs  are  those  that  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  tax  code  for  the  longest  period 
of  time.  These  programs: 

Provide  protection  against  the  loss  of 
Income  or  unexpected  expenses  In  the  event 
of  illness: 

Loss  of  Income  in  the  event  of  retirement 
or  disabUity: 

And  the  loss  of  support  by  dependents  in 
the  event  of  death. 


Chart  I  [not  reproduced  in  Rbcobd]  pre- 
sents data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics on  the  extent  of  coverage  by  these  pro- 
grams among  those  employed  by  firms  with 
more  than  350  employees.  The  data  indicate 
ttiat  these  programs  are  very  widespread. 
The  same  Is  true  for  the  population  as  a 
whole,  with  over  162  million  individuals  ben- 
efiting economically  from  employee  bene- 
fits. The  Roper  surveys  found  that  98  per- 
cent of  those  stu-veyed  had  health  Insur- 
ance: 71  percent  of  firms  and  S3  percent  of 
Individuals  had  pensions:  99  percent  of 
firms  and  73  percent  of  Individuals  had  life 
Instirance:  and  86  percent  of  firms  and  61 
percent  of  individuals  bad  disability  insur- 
ance. Forty-one  percent  of  firms  had  thrift 
savings  plans;  33  percent  of  firms  had  401(k) 
plans:  and  18  percent  had  reimbursement 
accounts. 

The  surveys  Indicate  that  these  employee 
benefits  are  Important  to  employees  and 
employers  alike.  Ninety-three  percent  rate 
health  Insurance  as  very  Important;  84  per- 
cent rate  the  pension  plan  as  very  Impor- 
tant; 72  percent  rated  life  and  diabillty  pro- 
tection as  very  Important.  SlgnlflcanUy,  61 
percent  said  that  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  afford  the  purchase  of  health  Insurance 
If  it  were  not  provided  by  the  employer. 

What  purposes  do  employers  view  as  most 
Important? 

Elmployee  benefits  are  distinguishable  in 
terms  of  purposes,  as  proposals  for  tax 
reform  Indicate.  Recent  survejrs  provide  evi- 
dence that  employers  share  many  of  the 
same  "purposes"  as  the  advocates  of  tax 
change,  but  they  see  greater  Justification 
for  a  broader  range  of  benefits  than  do  the 
"reformers." 

Employers  were  asked  by  Roper  to  identi- 
fy why  they  sponsor  employer  benefit  pro- 
grams. Table  1  distinguishes  between  "very 
Important"  and  "moderately  important" 
reasons. 

TABLE  1— REASONS  FOR  SPONSORING  EMPLOYEE  BENEHT 
PIANS 
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DIFPERKin'  RKSULTS 

Mercer-Meidinger  got  slightly  different 
results  when  it  asked  CEOs  to  rank  the  rea- 
sons for  employee  benefit  plan  sponsorship. 
The  Mercer-Meidinger  C^EOs  ranked  com- 
petitive pressure  first,  economic  security 
second,  employee  relations  third,  employee 
tax    preferences    fourth,    pnxluctlvity    en- 
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hancement  fifth  and  the  company  tax  de- 
duction last. 

Roper  then  asked  CEOs  to  choose  among 
"primary  considerations  for  Congress." 
They  responded:  First,  consider  the  econom- 
ic security  value  to  employees  of  the  bene- 
fit. Second,  consider  the  effect  on  the  con- 
tainment of  escalating  health-care  costs. 
Third,  consider  the  consequences  for  the 
continued  growth  of  the  private  pension 
system.  Fourth,  consider  federal  deficit  re- 
duction. Fifth,  consider  employee  access  to 
quality  health  services.  Sixth,  consider  sup- 
port for  the  growing  number  of  retired 
workers.  Seventh,  consider  employee  flexi- 
bility in  selecting  benefits.  Mercer-Mei- 
dinger asked  the  same  question  and  ob- 
tained the  same  results. 

CLKAK  SPUT 

Tet,  employer  opinion  is  clearly  split  re- 
garding what  tax  preferences  should  be  em- 
phasized if  the  law  is  to  be  changed.  When 
Roper  asked  what  employers  would  prefer  if 
retirement  tax  incentives  were  to  be  re- 
duced, 36  percent  said  defined  benefit  plans 
should  be  favored.  Four  percent  said  they 
should  be  treated  equally,  and  23  percent 
didn't  know.  When  the  Issue  turned  to  em- 
ployer plans  versus  IRAs,  47  percent  said 
pension  plans  should  be  favored,  but  39  per- 
cent said  preference  should  be  given  to 
IRAs. 

Employer  preferences,  in  sum,  depend 
very  much  on  the  option  provided.  Mercer- 
Meidinger  asked  CEOs  "if  they  would  favor 
or  oppose  an  overall  cap  on  benefit  plan 
contributions."  Twenty-two  percent  favored 
such  a  cap:  70  percent  opposed  it:  and  8  per- 
cent didn't  know.  Both  current  law  and  tax 
reform  prop>osals  present  overall  caps  for  re- 
tirement and  capital  accumulation  pro- 
grams. But  benefit  by  benefit  caps  are  being 
proposed  for  health,  welfare  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits.  Mercer-Meidinger  found 
that  were  a  tax  cap  going  to  happen,  62  per- 
cent would  prefer  a  flat  dollar  cap  Indexed 
to  inflation:  19  percent  a  flat  $  cap;  11  per- 
cent a  cap  adjusted  to  reflect  geographic  lo- 
cation: and  7.5  percent  a  cap  adjusted  to  re- 
flect age. 

Employers  believe  that  economic  security 
and  good  employee  relations  Justify  tax  In- 
centives for  employee  benefits.  The  vast  ma- 
jority would  prefer  no  change  in  employee 
benefit  tax  incentives,  but  they  have  cleiu' 
views  of  what  should  be  done  if  something 
must  be  done. 

There  is  a  national  consensus  for  pro- 
grams that  provide  economic  security  and 
protection  against  economic  risks.  There  Is 
also  a  national  consensus  for  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  employer  provision  of  these 
employee  benefit  programs.  TTie  challenge 
Is  to  clearly  articulate  how  varioiu  programs 
fit  into  the  economic  security  system  and 
why  It  Is  vital  that  government,  employers 
and  Individuals  each  have  a  role  in  making 
the  system  work.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  KIEETIN08 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Corgrcssiohal 
RccoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  25,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MKBTnrCS  SCHKDtTLKD 

APRIL  36 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  and  Consimier  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  problems 
being  experienced  by  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  commercial  h^nUng  in- 
dustry.  and  S.  795,  to  authorise  the 
Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  net  worth  certificates 
on  farm  sales. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Helmut  A  Merklein,  of  the  District  of 
Coliuibla,  to  t>e  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration. 
Theodore  J.  Oarrlsh.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Con- 
gressional. Intergovernmental,  and 
PubUc  Affairs.  J.  Michael  Farrell.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  Joseph  F.  Salgado,  of  CaUfomia. 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  title  n  (tax  ex- 
emption for  animal  feed  substances) 
and  certain  provisions  relating  to  reve- 
nues for  the  Hssardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  of  S.  51,  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985,  and  related 
proposals. 

SD-21S 

APRIL  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  SubcomnUttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  Amtrak. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  488  and  H.R. 
1185,  bills  to  establish  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park,  Arizona.  S.  543 
and  H.R.  1373,  to  designate  the  wilder- 
ness In  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore   in    California    as    the    Phillip 
Burton    Wildemeas.    and    S.    444,    to 
convey  certain  U.S.  lands  In  Alaska  to 
NANA  Regional   Corporation   in  ex- 
change for  lands  owned  by  stud)  corpo- 
ration. 

SD-366 
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APRIL  30 


9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Truisportation 
To  resume  consideration  of  S.  63B,  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  ownership 
of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
(Conrail)  to  the  private  sector,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Commission.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  National  Mediation 
Board,  OSHA  Review  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ConcU- 
latlon  Service. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
pobed  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
19M  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of    Energy,    focusing    on    energy    re- 
search programs. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment&l  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  global 
forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
on  global  forecasting  capability. 

SD-342 
LAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  801,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Army 
modernization. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
of  youth  suicide. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
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9:00  Ejn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration. 

SR-48S 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Conunerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  VS.  District  Courts. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-363 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Closed  briefing  on  Afghanistan. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  979,  to  extend 

the  expiration  date  of  titles  I  and  II  of 

the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 

Act. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53  and 
S.  652.  bills  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
other  related  measures. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to  be 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador,  and  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  473,  to  Impose  a 
temporary     moratorium     on     hostile 
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takeovers  of  domestic  petroleum  cor- 
porations. 

SD-236 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinutes  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
White  House. 

8I>-138 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Intelllgenoe 

Closed    business    meetings,    to    resume 

markup   of   propoaed   legislation   au- 

thorialng  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 

the  Intelligence  community. 

SH-219 
MAT  2 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  X3S.- 
U.S.S.R.  arms  negotiations  on  strate- 
gic offensive  forces. 

SR-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  child  nu- 
trition programs. 

8R-328A 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  8  J.  Res.  81,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Barnabas 
McHenry  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  propoaed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  and  research,  de- 
velopment, technology  and  engineer- 
ing. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

u  u  i>- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  124,  au- 
thorizing  funds   through   fiscal   year 
1989  for  programs  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  including  public  water 
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systems    and    protection    of    under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  American  policy 
toward  South  Africa. 

8D-A19 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  140,  Children's 
Justice  Act. 

SEM30 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

8D-138 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  base  closures. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effect  of  new 
technologies  on  Industrial  competitive- 
ness. 

SR-253 

BfAT3 
9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eric  Reichl,  of  Connecticut,  Tom  Cor- 
coran, of  Illinois,  and  Paul  W.  Mac- 
avoy,  of  New  York,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  UJ3.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

SD-366 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  942,  to  promote 
expansion  of  International  trade  in 
telecommimications  equipment  and 
services  by  restructuring  the  U.S. 
market. 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
propoaed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
and  ocean  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce. 

SR^253 

MAT  6 

9:30  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SR-263 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy,    Regulation     and    Conservation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  410,  to  repeal  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranriortation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  consolidation  of 
certain  trade  routes. 

SR-232 
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2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjtmctlon  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  and  fishery  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

MAT  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  43,  to  grant  line 
item  veto  authority  to  the  FYesident 
on  appropriation  bills. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SI>-138 

MATS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marshall  B.  Babson,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Wllford  W.  Johansen.  of  Califor- 
nia, each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Barnabas  McHenry  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
propoaed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  other  legis- 
lative and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mai^up  S.  6,  to 
clarify  and  Improve  certain  health- 
care programs  and  services  provided 
and  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  related  proposals, 
and  S.  367,  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  certain  administrative  deci- 
sions of  the  VA.  to  codify  certain  VA 
adjudication  procedures,   to  improve 
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the  VA  appeals  process,  to  require  the 
VA  to  comply  with  certain  rulemaking 
procedures,  and  to  provide  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attomejrs  serving  as  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup   of   propoaed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Intelligence  ctMnmunlty. 

SH-219 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SI>-124 

MAT  9 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  aiKl 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund).  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  restime  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Det>artment 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fusion  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

MAT  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy,  focusing  on  conservation  and 
renewable  programs. 

SI>-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  strategies  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SD-21S 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
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of  Enslneera  to  construct  various 
projects  for  Improvements  to  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SD-406 

MAT  13 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  international 
terrorism  and  narcotic  traf flclclnx. 

SE>-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  narcotic  traffick- 
ing. 

SD-419 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  energy 
programs  and  nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-3M 

BCAT14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
flcUiic. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483.  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

To   continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism   and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 

MAT  15 

9:80  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relationa 
To  continue   Joint  hearings  with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

8IV419 

MAT  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8R-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  fossil 
energy. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of    Engineers    to    construct    various 
projects   for   improvements   to   rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SI>-406 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  prospective  report  to 
Congress  on  emerging  clean-coal  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MAT  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

SR-353 

MAT  31 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

8D-138 

MAT  33 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 
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JUNE  10 
3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SO-366 
JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(P.L.  97-414),  focusing  on  section  7(b) 
relating  to  radlatlon-cancer  liability 

SD-4S0 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403.  to  revise  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  existing  hydroelec- 
tric facilities,  and  S.  436.  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consumers. 

SD-366 
JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (P.L.  97-414),  focusing  on  section 
7(b)  relating  to  radlatlon-cancer  liabil- 
ity. 

8D-430 

CXrrOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  35 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for    the    Fisheries    Conservation    and 
Management    Act    and    fishery    pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric    Administration,     Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-353 

APRIL  36 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civtl  Service.  Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  options  for 
conducting  a  pay  equity  study  of  the 
Federal  pay  and  classification  systems. 

SD-343 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%i«r»rfoif,  April  25,  1985 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

Rev.  Cecil  Hazen,  pastor.  Pine  Forest 
United  Methodist  Church,  Dublin, 
OA,  offered  the  following  prayer 

Our  Eternal  Father,  historic  remind- 
ers of  America's  devoted  patriots  are 
all  about  us.  Their  lives  of  courage  and 
commitment  Inspire  us  to  continue  the 
cause  of  freedom  with  vigor. 

We  are  truly  grateful  for  the  free- 
dom to  govern  ourselves.  These  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  under- 
take this  privilege  seeldng  Your 
wisdom  and  counsel. 

Grant  them  conviction  bom  of  cour- 
age and  compassion,  truth  free  of 
trivia,  and  consciences  sensitive  to 
their  constituents  and  Creator. 
Through  their  daily  labors  and  sacri- 
fices may  our  Nation  continue  as  the 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

May  their  accomplishments  become 
a  complementary  part  of  what  You 
are  doing  In  all  nations  to  bring  peace 
and  freedom  to  this  Earth.  In  His 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Prihzel 
there  were— yeas  13,  nays  62.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  216,  nays 
177,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  70] 
TEAS-316 


Addabbo 

Barnard 

BraierCTN) 

AJulu 

Barnes 

Bonior  (MI) 

Alexander 

Bates 

BoraU 

Anderson 

Bedell 

Boucher 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Annunzlo 

Berman 

Brooks 

Anthony 

Bevill 

Broomfield 

Atkins 

BlacKl 

Brown  (CA) 

AuCoin 

Boggs 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Can- 

ChappeU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

E>aachle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (O.) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Froat 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 


Archer 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TK) 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kasteiuneler 

Ketmelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Koctmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 
.  Lundlne 

Lungren 

IKacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MineU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

NATS— 177 

Clinger 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

C^oleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Oane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 


Oweos 

Panetu 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalling: 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

VisclOBky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatron 

Toung  (MO) 


BartoeU 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Buckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomatslno 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ughtfoot 

Urlngston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

ICadlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McKlnney 


Bckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (LA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

OaUo 

Oekaa 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 

Gregg 

GundersoD 

Hammerachmidt 

Hansen 


McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MlUer(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MltcheU 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelaon 

03rien 

Oxley 

Paclcard 

Parrls 

Pastaayan 

Penny 

Petri 
Porter 

PuiaeU 

Qulllen 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

ScbuetU 


Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stniig 

Stomp 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Zachau 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Ackerman 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Badham 

Bellenson 

Boland 

Bonker 

BOSCD 

Boxer 

Collins 

Daniel 

Davis 

dels  Garza 

Dymally 


Ford  (MI)  Rodlno 

Oarda  Russo 

Gordon  Savage 

Green  Scheuer 

Grotben  Schulze 

Jones  (NO  Selberiing 

Kolter  Shelby 

Lehman  (CA)  Smith  (IA> 

Lewis  (FL)  Traftcant 

Uptauki  Weaver 

Loeffler  Weiss 

McOrath  Williams 
MlUer(CA) 
Moakley 

a  1130 

Messrs.  McEWEN,  McCANDLESS. 
DREIER  of  California,  COBEY, 
LENT,  and  PARRIS,  and  Mrs.  BENT- 
LEY  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay."  

Messrs.  DREIER  of  California, 
PARRIS,  THOMAS  of  California. 
BURTON  of  Indiana,  and  LUNGREN. 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  and  Mrs,  VUCANO- 
VICH changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  STALLINGS  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "present." 

Mr.  PARRIS,  Mr.  PASHA YAN,  and 
Ms.  SNOWE  changed  their  votes  from 
"present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  'buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


RETV.  CECIL  HAZEN 

{»4r.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  in  1954  that  a  young 
man  came  out  of  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  south  Georgia.  There 
his  heart  was  captured  by  a  young 
lady. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cecil  Hazen  attended 
the  Emory  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, and  Asbury  College.  He  has  done 
numerous  ministries  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  middle  Georgia,  and  in 
south  Georgia. 

When  you  listen  to  Cecil  Hazen  he 
does  not  speak  with  the  accent  of  a 
southerner.  He  does  not  sound  like  a 
southerner,  but  he  is  a  southerner  at 
heart.  Above  aU  of  that,  he  is  a  great 
and  dedicated  and  patriotic  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  had  my  pastor  here  this  morning 
to  give  the  opening  prayer. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  this  day  and  into  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  will 
yield,  the  program  for  today  is  quite 
simply  to  adopt  the  rule  and  conduct 
the  general  debate  on  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill. 

We  hope  that  will  come  now;  it  is  an 
open  rule,  not  a  controversial  rule,  and 
we  would  like  to  hope  that  it  would  be 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote.  If  it  is  not 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote,  it  wiU  be 
adopted,  we  hope,  by  a  recorded  vote, 
and  then  we  will  get  into  the  general 
debate  on  that  bill. 

That  concludes  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  this  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  interrupt  the 
majority  leader  to  inquire  if  we  would 
proceed  to  read  the  bill  until,  or  just 
simply  conclude  general  debate,  or 
would  they  begin  to  read  the  bill  until 
there  might  be  a  rollcall  or  a  contro- 
versial amendment  that  would  have  to 
be  voted  on. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  our  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, and  to  the  degree  that  the 
gentleman  would  cooperate  in  that  ex- 
pectation, probably  a  reality,  that 
there  would  be  no  further  votes  today. 

The  rule,  as  usually,  provides  that 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point,  or 
they  might— they  wiU  not  get  into  the 
amending  process  today  in  any  event. 
That  is  not  the  plan. 


The  plan  would  be  that  that  would 
go  over  until  Tuesday  next.  The  plan 
is  that  on  Monday  next  we  meet  at 
noon  and  have  two  suspensions.  One 
amending  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  and  the  other,  accepting  a  statue 
of  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Montana  who  twice 
served  in  this  body. 

On  Tuesday  we  would  hope  to  meet 
at  noon  and  we  have  no  suspensions 
scheduled.  I  have,  however,  along  with 
the  Speaker,  engaged  in  a  colloquy  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  Is  aware,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prxnzkl]  in 
which  we  have  agreed  that  someone 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle  would  be 
recognized  to  make  a  preferential 
motion  on  Tuesday,  the  Intent  of  such 
motion  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  to 
vacate  the  proceedings  in  the  matter 
concerning  the  recount  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and  to 
call  for  another  election  there. 

That  motion  would  be,  of  course,  a 
preferential  motion,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it  the  plan,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  your  having 
divulged  to  the  leadership  your  intent 
to  bring  it  at  that  time  will  be  enter- 
tained. 

If  that  Is  rejected,  it  would  be  our 
purpose  then,  after  having  dealt  with 
the  State  Department  and  related 
agencies  authorization  bill  and  con- 
cluded it  on  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday 
then  to  take  up  the  resolution  from 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
to  seat  the  Representative  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Following  that,  we  would  go  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  authorization. 
Meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday  and  at  1 1 
o'clock  on  the  balance  of  the  week, 
and  those  are  the  things  we  have 
scheduled  for  next  week,  the  things  we 
anticipate;  unless  other  business  in- 
trudes meanwhile  of  which  we  are  un- 
aware. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?       

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  think  with 
the  announcement  of  that  schedule 
for  next  week  which  calls  for  one  vote 
on  Tuesday  on  a  resolution  which 
would  declare  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict congressional  seat  vacant  and  a 
vote  on  Wednesday  on  a  motion  from 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
calling  for  the  seating  of  one  of  the 
candidates,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
in  the  absence  of  some  unusual  sub- 
stantive disagreement  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  rule  today. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  a  noncontroversial  rule. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  inquire  fur- 
ther of  the  majority  leader,  I  have 


been  asked  on  the  suspensions 
Monday,  would  Members  be  advised  to 
be  here  for  recorded  votes  on  those 
suspensions,  or  would  they  be 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WeU,  we  initlaUy  had 
suggested  that  Members  should  be 
here  on  Monday  in  order  to  be  record- 
ed on  those  votes. 

Let  me  Just  say  quite  frankly,  as  to 
my  friend  the  minority  leader,  that 
our  purpose  in  asking  Members  to  be 
present  on  those  votes  was  to  alert 
Members  to  the  necessity  to  be  here  in 
the  Chamber  on  that  day  in  order  that 
they  might  avoid  being  embarrassed 
by  an  absence,  when  an  unexpected 
motion  from  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle  might  confront  them. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  is  prepared  to 
give  us  assurances  at  this  time  that 
there  will  be  no  unexpected  motions  of 
that  kind  requiring  votes,  we  could 
enter  into  a  gentleman's  agreement,  I 
think,  which  Members  on  both  sides 
might  appreciate;  to  the  effect  that 
votes  on  those  two  suspensions  might 
be  postponed  untU  Tuesday  and  taken 
on  Tuesday.  If  we  could  have  that 
kind  of  an  assurance. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  that  the  gentleman  is  prepared  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  assurance  at 
this  Juncture,  and  would  probably 
defer  on  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  that  event.  I  think 
Members  all  would  be  well-advised  to 
plan  to  be  present  on  Monday,  and  we 
will  plan  then  to  have  votes  on  the  two 
suspensions  after  the  debate  of  the 
two. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
say,  under  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Chair,  to  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Mr.  Michil: 

Mr.  Michel,  under  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the 
two  matters  that  would  be  on  the 
floor,  the  two  suspensions,  under  the 
prerogative  of  the  Speaker,  the  vote 
will  come  on  them  on  Tuesday. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there 
cannot  be  other  rollcalls;  for  example, 
the  approval  of  the  Journal  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

So  in  view  of  the  fact  that.  Mr.  Ma- 
jority Leader,  and  since  there  has  been 
general  discussion  of  the  general 
agreement  on  what  the  schedule  will 
be,  then  the  whip  notice  will  be 
changed  to  say  the  votes  on  Monday 
on  the  suspensions  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
the  Speaker  understood  the  response 
of  the  minority  leader  the  same  way  I 
understood  it;  to  the  effect  that  he 
cannot  give  assurances  that  there  will 
be  no  unexpected  votes  called  for  on 
Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that,  but  on  those  two  particu- 
lar votes,  the  Chair  would  not  antici- 
pate after  the  agreement  that  has 
been  made  that  there  would  be  any- 


thing of  any  serious  nature  to  come 
up,  but  of  course  Members  can  always 
call  for  a  vote  at  the  start  of  the  day, 
but  things  are  always  subject  to 
change  without  notice  in  a  legislative 
body;  you  cannot  tell  the  judgment  of 
people  and  what  they  will  do. 

a  1150 

But  that  is  the  way  it  appears  at  this 
particular  time,  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  rollcall  if  the  gentleman 
had  business  back  in  his  home  area. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plan  would  be 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  suspensions. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Debate  the  suspen- 
sions on  Monday,  vote  on  them  on 
Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Right. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  But  Members  need  be 
advised  that  there  might  be  some 
other  vote  on  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

May  I  say,  after  agreement  with  the 
Republican  leadership,  the  motion  pic- 
tures that  were  taken  of  the  election 
task  force  hearing  that  took  place  for 
several  hours,  will  be  shown  on  in- 
house  television  on  Monday  of  next 
week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  29,  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Ms.  FIE33LER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Chair  could  tell  me  at  what  time  the 
Journal  vote  began  that  was  Just  cast. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Chair  that  the  vote  began 
at  11:05  and  was  completed  about 
11:35. 

Ms.  FIEDL£R.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  DAY  OF  VINDICATION 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ilSx. 
BiAGCi]  was  gracious  enough  to  let  me 
precede  him  on  the  1 -minute,  because 
this  is  a  thrilling,  thrilling  day  for  me. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  day  of  vindication  for 
me.  I  have  always  been  an  activist. 
And  to  see  the  Republican  Party  begin 
to  follow  the  activist  techniques  of  H. 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  Eldridge  Cleaver  is  really  magnifi- 
cent. I  was  delighted  to  see  you  on  the 
Capitol  steps  singing  "We  Shall  Over- 
come." Of  course,  you  did  not  know 
the  words.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
by  the  time  you  go  to  your  next 
NAACP  meeting  in  your  districts,  be 
sure  to  know  the  words  to  "We  Shall 
Overcome." 

This  is  a  day  of  vindication  for  me  to 
see  the  staid,  old  Republican  Party 
begin  to  be  true  activists.  That  is  mag- 
nificent. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  words  of  caution 
for  you:  The  next  time  you  use  some 
activist  tecliniques,  be  sure  to  raise  the 
clenched  fist  in  utter  defiance,  as  was 
done  in  the  past.  Also,  I  should  warn 
you  that  if  you  are  an  activist  you 
should  be  prepared  to  go  to  Jail,  and  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  go  to  jail. 

Finally,  my  newly  found  activist 
friends,  I  hope  you  will  pursue  this  ac- 
tivism in  your  districts  where  racism 
and  sexism  abound. 


RETALIAnON  FOR  MURDER  OF 
MAJ.  ARTHUR  NICHOLSON 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  reports  today  indicate  that  the 
administration  may  expel  a  Soviet  dip- 
lomat in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of 
U.S.  Army  MaJ.  Arthur  Nicholson. 

I  am  all  for  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
recommend  that  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  be  the  one  we  send  packing. 

It  may  seem  harsh,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  adopt  a  get-tough  policy,  we 
might  as  well  start  at  the  top. 

I  know  the  Ambassador  has  many 
friends  in  Washington  who  will  miss 
him.  But  this  is  serious  business. 

Let's  let  the  Soviets  know  once  and 
for  all  that  if  they  continue  to  murder 


our  finest  military  men  and  shoot 
down  civilian  airliners,  it's  going  to 
cost  them  more  than  an  embassy 
clerk. 

No  one  wants  to  go  overboard.  But 
this  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  the 
family  of  Major  Nicholson  and  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 


A  HIGHER  STANDARD 

(Blr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  New  York  City  two  police  offi- 
cers were  arrested  and  another  sus- 
pended over  allegations  that  they  tor- 
tured suspects  under  their  control 
with  devices  such  as  electric  shock 
gims.  I  commend  the  swiftness  of  the 
response  of  both  Mayor  Koch  and  the 
Queens  district  attorney  tai  this 
matter. 

As  a  police  officer  for  23  years  in 
New  York  City  and  having  been  associ- 
ated with  law  enforcement  most  of  my 
adult  life,  it  grieves  me  deeply  each 
and  every  time  there  are  allegations 
involving  criminal  misconduct  against 
police  officers.  I  am  especially  ap- 
palled when  they  involve  brutality 
against  civilians,  which  does  so  much 
to  shatter  the  confidence  and  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  higher  stand- 
ard that  police  officers  must  adhere  to 
both  in  terms  of  enforcing  and  uphold- 
ing the  law.  There  simply  can  be  no 
compromising  on  these  standards. 
When  there  is  wrongdoing,  it  must  be 
dealt  with  swiftly  and  with  certainty. 
However,  cases  of  criminal  misconduct 
against  individuals  should  not  serve  as 
an  indictment  against  all  of  law  en- 
forcement. That  would  be  wrong,  for 
there  are  countless  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated people  in  law  enforcement  who 
risk  their  lives  on  a  daily  basis  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  They  are  more  typical 
of  our  law  enforcement  personnel 


WHAT  KIND  OF  POOUS  ARE  WE? 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  U.Si  House  of  Representa- 
tives cast  a  tragic  vote.  Yesterday  the 
House  endorsed  unilateral  disarma- 
ment in  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Central  America.  By  voting 
yesterday  to  deny  any  aid  to  the 
Contra  freedom  fighters  against  the 
Communist  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua, 
we  eliminated  the  one  weapon  that 
was  realistic  that  we  had  to  contain 
the  Communist  expansionist  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandinista  Nicaraguans. 
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I  submit  to  you  that  It  ts  Interesting 
to  note  that  today,  by  our  intelligence 
accounts,  there  are  about  8.0OO 
Cubans  in  some  advisory  capacity 
inside  Nicaragua,  and  our  intelligence 
says  that  about  2.000  or  more  are 
there  in  a  military  advisory  capacity. 
As  a  gesture  to  show  what  lilnd  of 
wonderful  response  we  will  get  to  this 
unilateral  disarmament  we  voted  yes- 
terday, the  leadership  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  Communists  declared  today  that 
they  are  going  to  send  home,  on  May 
2.  100  of  those  8.000  Cuban  advisers. 

What  kind  of  fools  are  we? 


REPRESENTATIVE  LEON  PANET- 
TA  COBOkOanSED  FOR  WORK 
ON  TASK  FORCE 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend 
his  remarks.)   

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Bdr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  commend  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Leon 
PAifnTA,  for  the  outstanding  work 
that  he  did  heading  up  the  task  force 
on  the  question  of  the  election  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

I  think  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age for  anybody  to  be  able  to  do  the 
work  that  Leon  did  in  a  nonpartisan, 
objective  maimer.  And  I  believe  that 
anyone  reading  the  report  from  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I 
have,  that  it  was  a  very  hard  job  but 
one  done  in  a  very  objective  manner. 

I  would  like  to  comment  from  that 
report:  No  one  regrets  more  deeply 
than  does  this  committee  the  fact  that 
the  residents  of  the  Eighth  District 
were  not  more  decisive  in  their  choice 
of  a  Representative.  Because  of  the 
closeness  of  the  election,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  special  election 
should  be  called.  But  for  this  House  to 
reject  the  results  of  last  November's 
election  would  t>e  to  reject  the  citizens 
who  voted  and  the  individual  they 
elected.  In  our  democracy,  the  person 
with  the  majority  of  the  votes  wins, 
regardless  how  slim  that  majority 
might  be.  If  four  votes  is  not  enough, 
how  many  would  be?  Five  or  eight  or 
ten?  Or  would  it  have  to  be  25.  S8.  or 
SO?  This  committee  accepts  the  gener- 
al principle  that  "nothing  short  of  an 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  for  whom 
the  majority  of  votes  were  given  ought 
to  vacate  an  election."  We  are  not 
faced  with  that  impossibility.  We  have 
a  vote  tally  produced  by  the  GAO 
under  committee  rules  and  direction, 
which  is  a  valid  tally,  a  fair,  accurate, 
and  complete  tally. 


A  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  A 
DIFFERENCE 
(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  fen*  1  minute.) 


Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pity  the  poor  chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Indiana's  Eighth 
District.  Mr.  PAwrrTA  has  been  cling- 
ing to  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. He  said.  "Count  some  ballots, 
but  not  all  the  ballots."  The  reason? 
Out  of  the  6  months  that  the  county 
clerk  held  the  ballots,  some  of  them 
made  a  1-day  trip  to  the  precinct  on 
election  day. 

Does  Mr.  PAifXTTA  know  that  court- 
houses are  precincts?  One  day  out  of 
six  months;  down  the  stairs,  up  the 
stairs.  Count  some,  but  do  not  count 
others.  The  recount  director  said  the 
security  was  the  same.  Why  did  Mr. 
Panttta  count  some  and  not  others? 
He  cites  Indiana  law.  That  is  right. 
After  the  majority  leader  asked  for 
and  by  a  straight  partisan  vote,  this 
House  agreed  to  refuse  to  honor  Indi- 
ana law.  and  seat  the  certified  candi- 
date. How  sad. 

The  Democrat  leadership's  justifica- 
tion for  overturning  Indiana  law.  ig- 
noring its  citizens'  choices,  and  chang- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  election  is 
based  upon  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. Justified  by,  yup.  you  guessed 
it,  Indiana  law. 


Despite  how  the  final  ballots  are  count- 
ed—one or  two  votes  either  way— I  believe  a 
special  election  Is  the  only  way  to  resolve  it. 
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DECKARD  CRITICIZES  REPUBU- 
CAN  CLAIMS  OF  DEMOCRATS 
TRYING  TO    'STEAL  "  SEAT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  GOP  Congressman  Joel  Deck- 
ard.  saying  his  political  bridges  have 
been  burned  behind  him,  is  critical  of 
Republican  cries  that  Democrats  are 
attempting  to  steal  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  seat. 

It  seems  to  me  everything  the  recount 
commiaalon  has  done  has  been  open  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  public.  I'd  like  to  know  how 
they  (Democrats)  are  stealing  it  under  those 
circumstances. 

Republicans  have  be«n  critical  of 
the  House's  recount  of  the  votes  from 
the  November  6  election  for  Democrat 
Frank  McCloskey  and  Republican 
Rick  Mclntyre.  They  have  accused  the 
House  of  ignoring  State  laws  and  cre- 
ating a  process  to  guarantee  a  Demo- 
cratic victory. 

I  recognize  the  problem  of  Indiana  state 
law.  That  is  a  tough  call  to  make,  but  this  is 
a  Federal  election  and  up  to  this  point  there 
have  been  no  changes.  I  don't  believe  thou- 
sands of  votes  should  go  uncounted. 

More  than  6,000  votes  were  disal- 
lowed in  the  county  recounts  of 
Eighth  District  votes  because  ballots 
did  not  meet  requirements  of  the  state 
laws. 

I  believe  that  many  people,  including 
myself,  are  sick  to  death  with  some  of  their 
comments.  The  people  handling  this  re- 
count cannot  do  anything  without  somone 
In  the  Republican  Party  crying  "thief"  at 
every  turn. 


THE  DEMCXniATS  HAVE  ONLY 
BEEN  ABLE  TO  CONSOLIDATE 
ON  ONE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  the  "Great  Coverup 
for  the  Great  EHection  Robbery  of 
1985."  Yes,  Congressman-elect  Mcln- 
tyre won  the  election;  he  was  certified; 
recertified  in  a  recount;  and  only  after 
the  House  Democrats  were  able  to  dis- 
pense with  Indiana  law.  Invent  rules  of 
their  own,  count  imtll  they  got  a  few 
votes  ahead,  and  then  throw  out  un- 
counted votes,  were  they  able  to  de- 
clare McCloskey  the  possessor  of  more 
votes  than  Mclntyre. 

It  is  of  great  Interest  to  me  that  the 
Democrat  Party,  one  of  our  great  par- 
ties in  our  two-party  system,  which  is 
searching  for  its  soul,  which  cannot 
agree  on  any  issues,  which  could  not 
pass  a  Nicaraguan  bill  yesterday,  has 
been  able  to  consolidate  only  on  one 
issue  in  this  whole  year,  and  that  is  to 
steal  an  election  from  a  duly  elected 
Congressman. 


WE  SHALL  PAY-AND  PAY-FOR 
IT  LATER 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
headlines  are  trumpeting  the  story 
that  Congress  has  reputated  the  policy 
of  support  for  the  Contras  In  Nicara- 
gua. I  challenge  that  interpretation  of 
yesterday's  House  activities. 

While  we  failed  to  approve  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  and  failed  to 
finally  endorse  any  proposal  to  amend 
the  administration's  policy,  we  are  yet 
to  define  a  majority-approved  congres- 
sional policy  position  on  Nicaragua. 

If  auiything,  we  have  delayed  a  reso- 
lution of  the  issue,  and  we  have  figura- 
tively tossed  the  ball,  for  a  time,  into 
the  Sandinistas  court. 

Those  who  have  argued  to  give  the 
Sandinistas  another  chance  to 
change— to  negotiate  a  peaceful  return 
to  democracy  and  pluralism  for  Nica- 
ragua—to terminate  their  alliance 
with  every  international  terrorist  or- 
ganization known  to  man;  those  who 
believe  that  this  new  Communist 
regime  in  the  mainland  Americas  will 
let  its  democratic  neighbors  alone- 
will  soon  know  the  truth. 

And  the  truth,  I  am  afraid,  will  not 
change  anymore  than  those  Marxist 
Sandinistas  will  change. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  witnessed 
the  growth  of  an  awful  cancer— an- 


other extension  of  Soviet  Communist 
colonialism  into  our  back  yard.  And  we 
will,  for  now,  permit  that  cancer  to 
grow  and  to  spread,  before  we  summon 
the  will  to  effectively  deal  with  it.  To 
coin  the  old  Fram  oil  filter  conmier- 
clal.  We  have  in  effect  failed  to  pay 
for  our  filter  today,  and  we  shall  pay— 
and  pay— for  it  later. 


HOW  WAS  IT  PAIR? 

(Mr.  DeWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
once  observed  that  "the  one  pervading 
evil  of  democracy  is  the  tyrarmy  of  the 
majority,  or  rather  of  that  party,  not 
always  the  majority,  that  succeeds,  by 
force  or  fraud,  in  carrying  elections." 

Today,  the  leadership  of  this  body 
stands  ready  to  carry,  by  their  blatant 
use  of  power,  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  congressional  election.  They 
call  this  fairness,  but  their  actions 
belie  the  words.  How  was  it  fair  to 
leave  the  seat  vacant  for  3V4  months? 
How  was  it  fair  to  deny  representation 
to  the  people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict as  long  as  the  Republican  was 
ahead?  How  was  It  fair  to  make  up  the 
rules  for  recounting  ballots  on  party 
lines? 

When  the  State  of  Indiana  counted 
the  ballots.  Rick  Mclntyre  won.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Indiana  secre- 
tary of  state  to  certify  the  election 
outcome.  He  did  so. 

Now  the  leadership  of  this  body  and 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle- 
hardly  a  disinterested  group— have  In 
a  creative  recount  found  their  candi- 
date the  wlimer. 

I  guess  the  only  thing  I'm  surprised 
at  is  that  they  only  gave  their  candi- 
date a  four-vote  victory. 


gress  from  voting,  disrupting  the  or- 
derly process  of  the  House,  and  In  the 
press,  one  Republican  spokesman  said 
that  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  chain 
themselves  to  this  podium. 

Otherwise  honorable  Members  of 
the  minority  party  have  allowed  their 
rhetoric  to  descend  to  the  point  where 
they  have  accused  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  being  thieves,  thugs,  and  slime. 
This  display  has  strengthened  the  re- 
solve of  this  Member  and  many  of  my 
fellow  Democrats  to  foUow  the  orderly 
process  of  this  Institution,  to  respect 
the  history  of  this  body,  and  not  to 
bend  to  these  shameful  threats. 

When  the  proud  and  distinguished 
history  of  the  Republican  Party  is 
written,  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  can  be  assured  that 
these  sorry  statements  and  threats 
will  not  be  included. 


of  us  to  understand  that  it  Is  not  only 
one  country.  It  Is  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere that  is  at  stake. 

We  should  all  work  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  in  order  to  see  to  it 
that  we  address  the  true  issue,  the 
problem  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  our  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Mexico,  and  their  problems  in  a 
way  that  will  be  constructive  and  in 
our  best  Interest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minority 
party,  along  with  the  majority  party, 
would  begin  to  work  together,  begin- 
ning today,  rather  than  showing  us  a 
display  of  what  the  rules  call  dilatory 
tactics. 
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LET  US  RESPECT  THE  ORDERLY 
PROCESS  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
report  has  been  published,  it  Is  clear 
that  Frank  McCloskey  won  the  con- 
gressional race  In  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  by  four 
votes:  the  closest  congressionad  contest 
in  this  century. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  my  Republican  colleagues  are  dis- 
appointed with  this  outcome  and  dis- 
appointed with  the  fact  that  they 
have  lost  this  contest.  But  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  the  tactics  and  rhetoric 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  In  re- 
sponse to  this  outcome.  Some  Republi- 
can Members  have  threatened  civil 
disobedience,  guerrilla  tactics,  moving 
to  expel  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
served  on  the  recoxmt  task  force,  phys- 
ically   restraining   Members    of    Con- 


PULLING  THE  RUG  OP 
DEMOCRACY  OUT  OF  INDIANA 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ws 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago  this  country  pulled  the  rug  out 
from  under  some  valiant  freedom 
fighters  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  Cuba. 
Last  night  this  House  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  some  valiant  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

We  have  been  told  next  week  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
is  going  to  attempt  to  pull  the  rug  of 
democracy  out  from  under  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana. 

I  would  hope  before  any  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  on  the  majority 
side,  cast  their  vote  next  week  on  that 
Important  Issue  that  you  ask  yourself 
one  question:  Have  you  taken  democ- 
racy out  of  the  Democrat  Party? 


MINORITY  AND  MAJORITY 
SHOULD  WORK  TOGETHER 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  It  is  important  to  note  that 
it  was  not  the  Democrats  who  defeat- 
ed the  bill  last  night  alone.  In  fact, 
more  Republicans,  more  Republicans 
percentagewise  in  this  House,  voted 
against  sending  a  bill  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  with  the  other  body. 

So  when  I  hear  Members  state  that, 
like  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  it 
is  the  Democrats'  fault,  I  only  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota 
and  those  who  have  spoken  with  him 
this  morning  that  all  of  us  certainly 
bear  a  responsibility  in  trying  to  deal 
with  that  most  serious  problem  in 
Central  America.  It  is  time  now  for  all 


"DO  SVTDANIYA," 
ORTEGA 


SENOR 


(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Russia  the  term  "Do  svidaniya"  means 
"Have  a  good  trip,"  so  I  say  "Do  svi- 
daniya. Senor  Ortega.  Your  trip  to 
Moscow  today  could  not  have  been 
better  timed.  In  fact,  I  predict  your 
trip  will  be  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
celebrations  by  America's  enemies 
over  yesterday's  decision  by  this  House 
to,  in  my  opinion,  "abandon  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Central  America." 

The  Soviets  love  to  speak  about  the 
correlation  of  forces  in  international 
affairs.  But  I'm  more  impressed  by  the 
correlation  of  dates.  This  week,  we 
have  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of 
our  abandonment  of  Vietnam  by  set- 
ting the  stage  for  another  anniversary 
10  years  from  now — our  abandonment 
of  Central  America. 

Now  I  know  a  lot  of  good  Americans 
who  oppose  aid  to  the  Contras.  those 
who  seem  to  listen  to  Mr.  Ortega 
rather  than  our  own  President, 
thought  that  Mr.  Ortega  would  re- 
spond by  getting  up  early  and  building 
all  those  schools  and  hospitals  he  says 
Ronald  Reagan  has  stopped  him  from 
building. 

But  I  guess  the  man  feels  he's  enti- 
tled to  a  vacation.  Maybe  a  shopping 
spree  for  Soviet  arms.  And  why  not? 
For  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua,  it's 
clear  sailing  from  here  on  out,  unless, 
of  course,  this  House  reverses  the 
action  it  took  last  night. 


DEFINITION  TIME 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  defi- 
nition time.  The  word  is  "War  Wimp," 
noun,  one  who  is  all  too  willing  to  send 
others  to  war  but  never  gets  around  to 
going  to  war  himself. 

The  second  term  is  "War  Wimp 
Party,"  noun.  singxUar,  group  of  War 
Wimps. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  a  majority  of  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  are  not  wearing  the 
lapel  buttons  displayed  by  others 
which  say.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
which  is  meant  to  suggest  criminality 
on  the  part  of  honorable  Members  of 
this  body.  Our  Lord  God  gave  us  Ten 
Commandments,  and  another  of  those 
commandments  is,  "Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bor." 


THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  house 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
wearing  one  of  the  green  buttons  as 
are  many  others  in  this  room  and  it 
does  read.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

That  admonition,  you  might  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  most  of  us 
were  taught  to  obey  from  our  earliest 
years.  We  obeyed  because  it  was  the 
will  of  God. 

We  now  face  a  crisis  in  this  House 
because  the  majority  is  about  to  repeal 
at  least  one  of  these  Commandments, 
the  one  on  the  button.  That  majority 
has  cleared  the  way  for  stealing  the 
congressional  seat  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana. 

As  a  freshman,  I  couldn't  believe  my 
ears  on  the  day  that  the  task  force  was 
appointed.  One  of  the  most  temperate, 
well-respected  Members  of  this  body, 
the  Honorable  Bill  Prenzkl,  of  Min- 
nesota stated  that  the  appointment 
signaled  that  "They  are  going  to  steal 
the  seat." 

It  is  now  clear  that  he  was  right  and 
my  illusions  about  fair  play  were 
wrong. 

Now  that  the  theft  is  almost  com- 
plete, the  majority  has  committed  this 
body  to  the  new  Commandment  that 
might  makes  right. 

The  rest  of  us  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  old  Commandments. 
Those  still  include  God's  prohibition 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 


LET'S  GUARD  THE  TREASURY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  stealing  going 
on  from  the  Treasury  and  I  think  we 
need  to  talk  about  that.  If  you  look  at 
the  morning  paper,  there  is  a  moun- 
tain of  documents  that  have  come  out 
about  Creneral  Dynamics  and  many 
.  other  of  our  military  contractors  who 
have  really  been  out-and-out  looting 
and  raiding  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  this  is  what  we  ought  to  act 
on  if  we  want  to  talk  about  stealing  be- 
cause this  stealing  is  right  out  of  the 


taxpayers'  pockets.  If  you  noticed,  in 
the  House  hearings  held  yesterday  the 
auditors  said  they  are  having  a  terrible 
time  getting  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  prosecute  or  to  act  on  the  cases 
of  fraud  and  waste  they  have. 

It  is  time  this  body  gets  serious 
about  real  stealing,  stealing  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  I  also  find  in  U.S.  News 
<te  World  Report  this  week  further  evi- 
dence of  It.  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Dynamics  gave  him- 
self a  110  percent  raise  last  year.  I 
want  to  assure  you  he  was  not  at  the 
poverty  line  or  anywhere  near  it 
before  his  raise. 

The  people  making  money  out  of  the 
defense  bill  are  not  the  guys  in  uni- 
form or  not  the  people  whose  lives  are 
on  the  line,  but  the  people  who  are 
really  making  a  monetary  killing  are 
the  defense  contractors,  and  no  one  in 
the  administration  is  doing  anjrthing 
about  it.  Let  us  get  serious  about  the 
business  at  hand  and  let  us  guard  the 
Treasury.  Let  us  really  go  after  steal- 
ing. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY? 

(Mr.  HTTiTiTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
happened  to  the  Democratic  Party? 

Why  has  the  party  of  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Roosevelt,  and  Kennedy— the 
party  which  has  played  such  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  evolution  of  American 
liberty— become  so  morally  bankrupt 
as  to  deny  Rick  Mclntyre  the  seat  to 
which  he  was  elected? 

Why  has  the  Democratic  Party 
chosen  to  cut  the  thread  of  fair  play 
and  political  decency  which  forms  the 
very  fabric  of  the  democracy  under 
which  we  live? 

Why  have  they  chosen  to  use  their 
numbers  in  this  body  to  impose  their 
will  on  a  half  million  unrepresented 
Hoosiers? 

And  why  has  the  leadership  chosen 
to  compromise  the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty parties  In  this  House  by  making  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  a  test  of  po- 
litical macho? 

In  the  end,  you  may  seat  your  candi- 
date, Mr.  Speaker,  but  you  cannot  vio- 
late both  principle  and  precedent 
without  a  price. 

There  may  be  no  antidote  to  counter 
the  poison  which  now  stands  as  bar- 
rier between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  the  work  they  need  to  ac- 
complish in  this  Congress. 

My  last  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  all 
this  really  worth  It? 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  DOSE  OP 
REALITY-NO.  4 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  decided  in  1981 
to  provide  covert  aid  to  stimulate  a 
guerrilla  campaign  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  This  decision 
was  communicated  in  secret  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees in  December  of  that  year.  Nei- 
ther committee  thought  that  the  idea 
was  particularly  bright,  but  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
assured  one  and  all  that  this  would  be 
a  small,  limited-purpose  operation. 

The  Intelligence  Committees  did  not 
quite  believe  the  assurances  they  were 
given.  Accordingly,  the  committees 
agreed  to  allow  aid  to  the  so-called 
Contras,  but  explicitly  limited  the  use 
of  the  funds  to  interdict  arms  that  the 
administration  claimed  were  being 
shipped  from  Nicaragua  to  rebels  in  EH 
Salvador,  this  being  the  so-called 
Boland  amendment.  The  committees 
also  provided  that  none  of  the  money 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  proviso  was  secret,  but  Presi- 
dent Reagan  could  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Congress  very  much  opposed  the 
idea  of  trying  to  carry  out  a  guerrilla 
campaign  against  Nicaragua,  for  the 
same  language  was  Included  in  the  De- 
fense appropriations  resolution  for 
fiscal  1983— by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  House. 

Far  from  being  a  smaU,  limited  pur- 
pose effort,  by  the  time  of  that  De- 
cember open  vote  in  the  House,  the 
CIA  had  built  up  a  10,000-man  Contra 
army,  based  in  Honduras.  The  Contras 
never  found  any  of  the  arms  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  stopping,  and  as 
later  events  would  prove,  the  oper- 
ation was  hardly  one  of  Interdicting 
arms.  It  was  instead  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government,  notwithstanding  what 
the  law  said.  A  few  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Boland  amendment, 
the  Contras,  using  CIA  support  ves- 
sels, advice,  and  materials,  were  laying 
mines  in  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua. 
This  was  anything  but  an  effort  to 
interdict  arms,  and  it  was  an  operation 
of  far  greater  scope  than  Congress  had 
authorized.  The  blatant  excesses  and 
outright  stupidity  of  the  Nicaraguan 
operations  infuriated  even  the  most 
hawkish  of  hawks,  who  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  and  undercut  by 
the  violations  of  clear  congressional 
policy,  and  the  outright  violation  of 
the  Boland  amendment. 

This  is  what  the  Boland  amendment 
provides,  and  the  language  is  the  same 
in  both  the  secret  CIA  authorization 
of  1982  and  the  publicly  adopted  de- 
fense title  of  the  continuing  resolution 
adopted  later  that  year: 


None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  act 
may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
furnish  military  equipment,  military  train- 
ing, or  advice,  or  other  support  for  military 
activities,  to  any  group  or  individual,  not 
part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoldng  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

But  by  that  time,  the  Contra  forces 
had  already  been  built  up  far  beyond 
what  the  CIA  had  said  would  be  done, 
a  force  far  larger  than  could  be  justi- 
fied for  the  purposes  the  Intelligence 
Committees  had  authorized,  and  far 
larger  than  what  would  have  been 
needed  for  the  interdiction  operations 
that  CIA  Director  Casey  had  said  they 
would  be  used  for.  The  Reagtm  admin- 
istration from  the  outset  deceived  the 
Intelligence  Committees,  and  violated 
congressional  policy,  even  when  that 
policy  had  been  adopted  openly,  by  a 
411-0  vote  In  the  House.  It  was  a  reck- 
less, lawless  performance,  proving  that 
the  Intelligence  Committees  had  been 
right  about  their  belief  that  the  CIA 
could  not  be  trusted  to  operate  either 
covertly,  with  discretion,  or  clever- 
ness—let alone  be  kept  In  reasonable 
control. 
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ELKS  LODGES  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA COMMENDED  FOR  PRO- 
GRAMS ON  DRUG  AWARENESS 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
express  thanks  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  in  North 
Carolina  for  its  contribution  in  the 
areas  of  drug  awareness.  Its  target 
area  Is  the  youth  enrolled  in  the 
fourth  through  the  ninth  grades.  The 
objective  is  to  increase  their  awareness 
of  the  adverse  consequences  of  drug 
abuse  so  that  they  will  decide  for 
themselves  to  avoid  drugs. 

The  program  is  under  the  direction 
of  Byron  Long,  State  president;  Ernest 
Bell,  national  youth  chairman:  and 
James  Green,  State  drug  awareness 
chairman,  who  have  taken  great  steps 
in  not  only  informing  our  youth  but 
their  parents  and  teachers  as  well. 
The  41  Elks  lodges  of  North  Carolina 
have  contributed  greatly  and  are 
working  to  combat  this  crippler  of  the 
young.  I  salute  the  B.P.O.E.  for  its  as- 
sistance in  keeping  our  Nation  strong 
by  encouraging  our  next  generation  to 
avoid  the  use  of  drugs. 


day.  First,  we  passed  a  genuine  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  some  Members  to 
not  quit  the  region  of  Central  America 
with  the  Barnes-Hamilton  amend- 
ment. It  was  a  pitiftd,  do-nothing,  run- 
but-not-hide  amendment  which  I 
could  not  support,  but  at  least  it  was 
an  attempt  at  some  middle  ground,  a 
hands-on  foreign  policy. 

Next  we  defeated  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  given  some 
limited  humanitarian  support  to  the 
Contras.  I  supported  this  approach.  It 
was  the  minimum  action  for  our  coun- 
try, but  it,  too,  failed.  Then  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  send  to  conference  any 
bill. 

This  final  failure— and  let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  comments  to  the  contrary— 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  those  Members  who  gave  the 
Hamilton-Barnes  option  a  majority  in 
the  first  place.  Sadly,  this  truth  has 
been  belatedly  revealed  to  middle- 
ground  Democrats. 

The  moderate,  reasonable,  middle- 
ground  Democrats  have  now  discov- 
ered that  many  Democrats  want  no 
action  in  Central  America,  no  military 
support,  no  humanitarian  support,  no 
support  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  those  good  men 
and  women  who  know  we  cannot  be  an 
ostrich  in  our  foreign  policy  to  Join 
with  us  who  want  to  do  something  and 
formulate  a  policy  better  than  the 
President's  and  surely  better  than  yes- 
terday's do-nothing  approach. 


THE  DO-NOTHING  APPROACH 
TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disappointed  in  our  actions  of  yester- 


EL  SALVADOR  COMMENDED  FOR 
ITS  IMMUNIZATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  took  to  the  well 
of  the  House  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  exceedingly  successful  mass  im- 
munization program  organized  in  El 
Salvador  by  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  I  observed  this  great  humani- 
tarian effort  firsthand  over  the  week- 
end and  feel  this  body  should  appro- 
priately congratulate  President 
Duarte  and  those  involved. 

The  campaign  was  a  model  of  good 
planning,  effective  management,  and 
interagency  cooperation.  Key  to  the 
vaccine  campaign's  success  was  the 
participation  by  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  UNICEF, 
PAHO,  and  several  other  agencies  and 
organizations.  I  am  very  proud  of  our 
Government's  contribution  to  this  hu- 
manitarian effort.  Very  proud.  It  un- 
derscores our  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  and  safety  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador,  especially  her  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  direct  lead- 
ership role  President  Duarte  played  in 
the  immunization  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  300,000  Sal- 


vadoran  children  were  immunized  and 
thereby  protected  from  painful  debili- 
tating and  even  fatal  diseases  such  as 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
measles,  and  polio.  'Tens  of  thousands 
more  will  be  vaccinated  in  a  followup 
effort.  It  is  clear,  though,  that  without 
President  Duarte's  leadership,  there 
would  not  have  been  an  immunization 
campaign  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
major  obstacle  to  the  immunization  of 
all  the  world's  children  is  not  ex- 
pense—it is  relatively  Inexpensive— nor 
is  it  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  vol- 
unteers and  medical  staff.  Indeed,  the 
ED  Salvador  program  benefited  from 
more  than  20  international  and  local 
organizations  as  weU  as  more  than 
18,000  Salvadoran  volunteers  and  med- 
ical staff. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  lack  of  leadership  at 
the  highest  echelons  of  governments. 
With  proper  leadership,  like  in  El  Sal- 
vador, millions  of  children  could  be 
saved.  It  is  so  sad  and  regrettable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  only  20  percent  of  the 
world's  families  are  aware  of  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  low-cost 
immunization  mechanisms  which 
could  protect  their  children.  As  a 
result,  more  than  5  million  children 
die  and  a  further  5  million  more  are 
mentally  and  physically  disabled  each 
year  from  these  easily  preventable  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  provided  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  developing 
world,  as  to  how  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween available  immunization  services 
and  children  actually  immunized  in  a 
country.  In  El  Salvador,  approximate- 
ly 900,000  children  were  in  need  of 
vaccines  to  protect  them  from  these 
chronic  diseases,  and  now  many  are 
protected.  Despite  the  war-torn  status 
of  his  country.  President  Duarte  had 
the  compassion,  vision,  and  commit- 
ment to  lead  a  nationwide  effort  to 
protect  his  covmtry's  children.  We 
must  encourage  other  leaders  in  the 
Third  World  to  emulate  the  El  Salva- 
dor program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  few  people  in  Ea 
Salvador  were  unaware  of  the  national 
immunization  campaign.  With  Presi- 
dent Duarte  leading  the  project,  radio 
stations,  churches,  banks,  health 
groups,  and  schools  all  participated  in 
the  promotion,  as  well  as  the  comple- 
tion, of  the  vaccine  campaign.  By  es- 
tablishing conveniently  located  vacci- 
nation points— over  2,000  in  El  Salva- 
dor—and by  coordinating  specific 
dates  and  times.  President  Duarte  en- 
sured that  more  parents  would  be 
aware  of  the  immunization  programs. 
Thus,  thousands  of  El  Salvadoran  chil- 
dren were  immunized  and  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  children  re- 
turned to  receive  all  three  doses  which 
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9se  needed  for  certain  vaccinations  to 
be  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
President  Duarte's  effort  in  El  Salva- 
dor will  serve  as  a  model  for  similarly 
needed  programs  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world.  El  Salvador  is  a  suc- 
cess story,  an  inspiration,  and  an  ex- 
ample to  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
the  developing  world.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  and  applauding  Presi- 
dent Duarte  for  his  foresight  and  ef- 
fective leadership  in  this  program.  I 
am  pleased  that  Mr.  Fasckll.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  Mr. 
BROOMriELD,  the  ranking  minority  of 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Yathon,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  and  Mr.  Solomon,  ranking  mi- 
nority of  that  subcommittee  as  well  as 
several  distinguished  Members  includ- 
ing Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Htde.  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
McEwEN  have  Joined  me  as  original 
cosponsors  of  my  resolution. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. 


BACK  TO  THE  DRAWING  BOARD 
ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
dismayed  by  the  vote  last  night  also, 
that  after  14  hours  of  debate  we  failed 
to  produce  a  measure  to  address  the 
problems  confronting  Central  Amer- 
ica, after  14  hours  of  debate  on  mili- 
tary strategy  and  political  conse- 
quences, after  14  hours  of  debate  in 
which  the  suffering  of  innocent  civil- 
ians was  grievously  documented,  and 
after  14  hours  to  say  no  to  aid.  with  a 
postscript  that  we  have  no  alterna- 
tives. 

To  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barnes],  I  would  say  they  had  a  very 
good  effort,  and  I  supported  that 
effort.  There  is  clearly  a  need  to  bring 
stability  and  security  to  the  region. 
Also  it  is  in  our  power  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  solve  problems 
brought  about  by  such  things  as  the 
polio  epidemic  that  may  well  spread 
across  Central  America. 

To  those  who  say  Hamilton-Barnes 
did  nothing,  I  say  you  are  wrong.  To 
those  who  want  no  aid  to  the  region.  I 
say  you  are  wrong  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  nurture  democracy  throughout 
the  region,  but  we  have  thrown  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water,  and  it  is 
back  to  the  drawing  board. 


ORTEGA  CELEBRATES  VICTORY, 
SCHEDULES  MOSCOW  TRIP 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LTVINCJSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forces  against  n.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America  were  triumphant  last 
night,  but  I  believe  they  can  take  little 
solace  in  their  hollow  victory. 

The  much-touted  Barnes-Hamilton 
alternative  to  the  President's  policy 
failed  even  to  retain  a  majority  of  the 
Memtiers  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  transparency  was 
given  to  the  contention  that  there  was 
any  real  majority  support  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  frustrate  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  foreign  policy  initiatives. 

Furthermore,  for  those  who  genu- 
inely believe  that  the  United  States 
has  been  wrong  in  its  involvement  in 
Central  America,  let  me  offer  you  my 
strained  congratulations.  You  may 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  your 
efforts  were  greeted  with  such  enthu- 
siasm by  Sandinista  Leader  Daniel 
Ortega  that  he  celebrated  your  victory 
with  an  immediate  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  travel  to  Moscow  to 
seek  further  instructions. 


REAGAN  URGED  NOT  TO  VISIT 
BITBURG  CEMETERY 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]  for  the 
amendment  that  we  will  soon  pass 
urging  the  President  not  to  visit  the 
cemetery  at  Bltburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  very  significant  moral  and 
philosophical  considerations  that  this 
visit  raises,  the  Judgment  of  this  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  to  visit  this  site 
of  Nazi  graves  raises  very  fundamental 
questions  on  the  competence  of  for- 
eign policy  conduct  in  this  administra- 
tion. It  provides  us  with  the  potential 
for  severe  disruptions  in  our  relations 
with  our  most  trusted  and  loyal  allies 
in  Western  Evirope.  It  gives  the  Sovi- 
ets the  potential  for  further  very  sig- 
nificant propaganda  gains  throughout 
both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
throughout  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  a  cross-sec- 
tion, on  a  bipartisan  basis,  of  this 
House  will  Join  in  sending  both  a  re- 
spectful and  strong  message  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  urging 
him  to  reverse  this  outrageous  deci- 
sion. 


QUESTIONS  OF  INTEGRITY  AND 
CHARACTER  RELATING  TO 
THE  CONTESTED  INDIANA 
VOTE 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pounding  Fathers'  idea  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  this  austere  establishment 
was  an  establishment  of  men  and 
women  of  integrity  and  character.  In 
the  Eight  District  of  Indiana,  unfortu- 
nately, that  basis  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers has  been  desecrated. 

Is  it  integrity  to  create  a  bipartisan 
committee  with  two  Democrats  and 
one  Republican?  Is  it  integrity  to 
throw  out  Stete  law?  Is  it  integrity  to 
then  turn  around  and  use  the  State 
law  when  it  is  to  your  advantage?  Is  it 
character  and  integrity  to  count  unau- 
thorized ballots  in  Democratic  coun- 
ties and  then  turn  around  and  not 
count  unauthorized  ballots  from  Re- 
publican counties? 

Is  it  really  integrity  to  literally 
create  rules  that  guarsuitee  your  side 
victory?  Is  that  fair  play?  And  Is  it  real 
character  and  integrity,  as  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  established  for  this  insti- 
tution, to  count  literally  more  votes  in 
a  precinct  than  there  are  registered 
voters?  Is  this  the  kind  of  character 
and  integrity  embodied  in  this  institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  reanalyze  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  on  the  basis  of  our  integrity 
and  character. 


THE  TOMMY  HEARNS  AP- 
PROACH TO  INTERNA-nONAL 
RELA-nONS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  yesterday's  vote  in  this  House 
was  a  tragedy,  a  tragedy  for  the  people 
of  America,  a  tragedy  for  the  people  of 
Central  America  and  for  all  of  this 
hemisphere.  But  I  find  instructive 
some  of  the  comments  from  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  who  suggested 
that  the  approach  the  President 
wanted  was  wrong.  They  said  that 
would  tend  to  have  people  gaze  upon 
what  the  Contras  are  doing  and  not 
fociis  on  what  the  Sandinistas  are 
doing,  that  if  we  can  just  have  people 
see  what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing, 
world  opinion  will  make  them  change. 

I  guess  we  would  call  that  the 
Tommy  Heams  approach  to  interna- 
tional relations.  As  Tommy  Heams 
was  sitting  there  on  his  back  seeing 
stars,  he  probably  thought  in  his 
mind,  "I  may  be  knocked  out,  but,  by 
God,  that  Marvelous  Hagler,  his  arms 
sure  are  tired." 
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I  guess  that  is  all  we  have  got  to  do. 
We  keep  getting  knocked  out  and 
knocked  out  and  knocked  out.  and.  by 
God,  those  Sandinistas  are  going  to 
fall  over  from  sheer  exhaustion  in 
their  victories. 


D  1230 

BITBURG  IS  NOT  YOUR  PLACE, 
MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
dress these  remarks  to  our  President 
for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
and  the  highest  admiration. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  go  to  Bitburg 
Cemetery.  As  cochalrman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus.  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  all  of  our  members 
when  I  say  laying  wreaths  at  Nazi 
graves  would  be  a  terrible  debasement 
of  the  sacrifices  of  tens  of  millions  of 
people  you  care  about  deepljr. 

American  combat  veterans  and  war 
dead— not  only  in  that  war,  but  in  all 
wars  to  preserve  freedom; 

Holocaust  victims,  martyred  or 
living,  and  their  partners  in  con- 
science, all  of  us.  committed  to  keep- 
ing that  memory  alive: 

Europeans  who  fought  against  and 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazi  terror.  Our  current  allies.  But 
also,  perhaps  especially,  the  Poles, 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Yugoslavs,  Uk- 
ranlans.  and,  yes,  even  the  Russian 
people.  They  would  see  Bitburg 
through  the  eyes  of  state-controUed 
television,  which  will  be  spliced  with 
visions  of  the  horrors  they  remember 
so  well.  All  that  we  have  gained  in 
standing  .for  human  freedom  will  be 
lost  in  your  unintended  embrace  of  its 
enemies. 

No,  Mr.  President;  Bitburg  is  not 
your  place.  Don't  go. 


VOTE  LAST  NIGHT  WILL  LEAD 
TO  MORE  REPRESSION  AND 
SPREAD  OF  REVOLUTION  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  on  "Good 
Morning.  America"  Steve  Bell  inter- 
viewed a  Vietnamese  young  man  who 
in  the  early  seventies  demonstrated 
here  in  America  against  the  Vietnam 
war. 

After  the  war,  he  went  back  to  Viet- 
nam to  help  in  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  program.  He  told  of  some  dif- 
ferences he  had  with  the  Communist 
government's  policies  and  how  they 
tlu-ew  him  into  jail  for  2V^  years  be- 
cause of  that  disagreement. 


He  said  prison  is  worse  now  than 
before,  and  the  use  of  tiger  cages  still 
occurs. 

He  told  of  spying  by  neighbor  on 
neighbor,  with  the  withholding  of 
food  being  used  to  control  this  spjring. 
Those  who  complain  are  reported  and 
many  go  to  Jail  without  a  trial. 

This  is  the  Communist  program  used 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnam.  Cuba, 
and  Nicaragua. 

Our  vote  last  night  to  do  nothing  to 
stop  these  practices  will  lead  to  more 
repression  and  a  spread  of  revolution 
in  Central  America,  just  as  it  did  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  will  then  be 
many  people  like  this  Vietnamese 
young  man— from  the  United  States 
and  Central  America  who  will  then  see 
the  light. 

I  pray  it  will  not  be  too  late. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  THE  BIA- 
JORITY  ON  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 
OF  INDIANA  ELECTION 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  There 
seems  to  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  genu- 
ine confusion  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  As  a  Member  who  is  not 
yet  willing  to  say  that  the  phrase 
"decent  Democrat"  is  an  oxymoron, 
let  me  explain  to  you  how  deeply  the 
Republicans  feel  about  what  we  look 
at  as  the  arrogance  of  the  majority 
concerning  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Look  at  the  case.  We  do  not  ask 
much.  We  do  not  ask  much.  Two  prob- 
ably decent  people  have  gone  through 
very  long  months,  but  we  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  and  con- 
scious effort  to  take  an  election,  that 
the  people  of  that  Eighth  District  are 
not  being  allowed  to  choose  their  rep- 
resentative and  that  the  Democrats 
indeed  are  afraid  to  let  democracy 
work. 

It  is,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  I 
minute  speech  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  It  is  the  party  of  Lincoln 
that  is  activist  and  involved  and  some 
of  us  who  do  fight  and  have  fought 
racism  and  sexism  believe  maybe  the 
Democrats  should  agree  that  the  fight 
against  racism  and  sexism  and  for  de- 
mocracy should  finally  enter  the  doors 
of  the  House. 


A  COMMENDATION  TO  46 
COURAGEOUS  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Demo- 
crats seeldng  to  move  their  party  back 
into  the  center,  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  political  life,  received  a 
severe    setback    in    yesterday's    vote. 


That  was  the  vote  to  deny  humanitari- 
an nonlethal  assistance  to  those  fight- 
ing totalitarianism  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  commend  those  46 
Democrats  who  had  the  courage  to 
buck  a  conservative  effort  on  the  part 
of  their  leadership  to  whip  their 
troops  into  line;  from  Barnard  to  Ben- 
nett to  BEVnX  to  BlAGGI  to  Stratton, 
Tallon,  Tauzin,  Thomas,  and  Wilson. 
we  saw  the  real  Democratic  Party 
stand  up,  the  Democratic  Party  of 
FDR,  Truman.  Kennedy,  Humphrey, 
and  Jackson. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  there  will  be 
time  for  other  more  moderate  Demo- 
crats to  reevaluate  their  position,  to 
reconsider  the  meaning  of  deserting 
freedom  fighters  right  south  of  our 
border. 

When  in  doubt,  I  urge  my  Democrat- 
ic colleagues,  bet  on  liberty. 


DEMOCRATS  HAVE  CON- 

TROLLED RECOUNT  IN 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  from  personal  experience  and 
observation  that  there  are  at  least  70 
to  80  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  who  are  not 
thieves,  who  are  not  dishonest,  who  do 
want  to  see  the  right  conclusion  r**  all 
this  concern  about  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana.  Other  people's  observa- 
tions may  go  beyond  that.  I  am  sure 
there  are  more. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  disturbed  to 
hear  the  repeated  misstatements  by 
our  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  such  as  one  expressed  today 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
conducted  this  recount  in  Indiana. 
That  is  not  true. 

The  fact  comes  down  to  this.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  controlled  who 
does  the  count.  They  hired  people  who 
happened  to  otherwise  work  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  but  when 
you  get  right  down  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  let  us  sweep  away  all  the  chaff. 
There  were  a  group  of  ballots  there. 
Someone  counted.  They  were  of  the 
same  category  basically  and  some  were 
not.  You  have  lost  your  fairness  argu- 
ment. It  is  time  for  a  special  election. 


CAPTURED  RECORDS  REVEAL 
COMMUNIST  STRATEGY  AND 
TACTICS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  i}ermission  to  address  the 
house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  LA(jOMARSrNO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  celebrating  what  hap- 
pened here  yesterday  by  announcing 
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his  decision  to  go  to  Moscow  to  seek 
additional  aid.  Some  other  people  who 
are  celebrating  are  El  Salvador's 
Marxist  guerrillas,  becaiise  they  be- 
lieve the  Sandlnista  success  in  crush- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  resistance  would 
be  decisive  in  their  plans  to  bring 
down  the  Salvadoran  Government. 

According  to  documents  captured 
last  week  by  the  Salvadoran  Army.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sandlnista 
National  Directorate  date  November 
24.  1983,  the  fou'r  top  Salvadoran  guer- 
rilla commanders  also  expressed  sup- 
port for  Managua's  diplomatic  initia- 
tives l)ecause  they  help  President  Rea- 
gan's opposition  in  the  United  States. 

The  Salvadoran  guerrillas  bail  San- 
dlnista diplomatic  efforts  because  they 
"gain  time  to  help  opposition  in  the 
United  States  and  to  internationally 
isolate  President  Reagan's  aggressive 
plans  toward  Nicaragiia  and  El  Salva- 
dor." 

No  other  reason  for  their  support  of 
diplomacy  was  listed. 

The  guerrilla  commanders  dismiss 
the  importance  of  their  negotiating 
with  the  Salvadoran  Government  l)e- 
cause  "dialog  does  not  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  diplomatic  battles." 

Rebel  commanders  also  asked  the 
Sandlnista  Directorate  for  "a  much 
higher  level  of  logistical  assistance" 
since  "coordination  and  cooperation" 
between  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and 
the  Sandinistas  is  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  by 
Roger  Fontaine  of  the  Washington 
Times,  as  foUows: 

Capturkd  Rbcords  Rkvsai.  CoionTifisT 

SiHATSGY.  Tactics 

(By  Roger  Fontaine) 

El  Salvador's  Marxist  guerrilla  leaders  be- 
lieve a  Sandlnista  success  in  crushing  the 
Nlcaraguan  resistance  would  be  decisive  in 
their  plans  to  bring  down  the  Salvadoran 
democratic  government,  according  to  docu- 
ments captured  last  weeli. 

In  a  letter  addreaaed  to  the  Sandlnista  na- 
tional directorate  dated  Nov.  24.  1983.  the 
four  top  Salvadoran  guerrilla  commanders 
also  expressed  support  for  Managua's  diplo- 
matic initiatives  because  they  help  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  opposition  in  the  United 
States.  The  letter  and  other  documents 
seized  by  the  Salvadoran  army  were  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Times. 

Rebel  leaders  stressed  "the  internal  con- 
solidation of  the  Sandlnista  Popular  Revolu- 
tion is  the  "determining  factor  for  our  lib- 
eration process." 

"At  this  time,  the  highest  priority  for  the 
FSLN  [Sandinistas]  is  to  continue  and  ag- 
gravate the  wearing  away  of  the  enemy 
forces"— the  Nicaragua  resistance— "which 
in  turn  will  allow  us  to  enter  that  situation 
with  our  political  and  military  forces  better 
developed  and  consolidated,  and  with  a 
larger  capacity  to  bog  down  the  aggression 
if  it  were  to  happen." 

The  guerrilla  commanders'  statement 
refers  to  a  pledge  by  the  Parabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front,  or  FMNL.  to  re- 
spond to  the  introduction  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  Central  America,  according  to  one 
State  Department  official. 


The  guerrillas  hail  Sandlnista  diplomatic 
efforts  because  they  'gain  time  to  help  op- 
position in  the  United  States  and  to  interna- 
tionally isolate  [President  Reagan's]  aggres- 
sive plan  towards  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor." 

No  other  reason  for  their  support  of  diplo- 
macy was  listed. 

The  guerrilla  commanders  dismiss  the  Im- 
portance of  their  negotiating  with  the  Sal- 
vadoran government  because  "dialogue  does 
not  play  an  important  role  in  our  diplomatic 
batUes. " 

Important  diplomatic  "battles"  listed  in 
the  letter  Included  mustering  "international 
pressure"  to  stop  "U.S.  Intervention." 

Rebel  commanders  also  asked  the  Sandl- 
nista directorate  for  "a  much  higher  level  of 
logistical  assistance"  since  "coordination 
and  cooperation"  between  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  and  the  Sandinistas  "Is  of  the 
highest  priority." 

"We  believe  that  present  circumstances 
are  favorable  to  take  daring  steps  in  this  di- 
rection." they  added. 

The  documents,  according  to  State  De- 
partment officials,  constitute  the  richest 
haul  of  material  detailing  the  inside  work- 
ings of  the  Salvadoran  rebels  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Nlcaraguan  government 
since  the  capture  of  a  diary  belonging  to  the 
chairman  of  the  El  Salvadoran  Communist 
party  five  years  ago. 

More  documents  are  expected  to  be  re- 
leased shortly. 

They  were  seized  by  the  Salvadoran  army 
in  a  raid  on  a  guerrilla  base  camp  last  week 
In  EI  Salvador's  San  Vicente  province  in 
which  seven  guerrillas  were  killed  and  a 
high-ranking  political-military  section  chief. 
Nldia  Diaz,  was  captured. 

The  camp,  according  to  officials,  belonged 
to  the  Central  American  Revolutionary 
Workers'  Party  (PRTC),  one  of  five  military 
factions  that  belong  to  the  FMLN  guerrilla 
coalition. 

The  commanders'  letter  was  in  reply  to  a 
Sandlnista  foreign  commission  report  given 
them  for  comment.  The  report  outlines  Ma- 
nagua's diplomatic  strategy. 

The  closeness  of  their  working  relation- 
ship, according  to  State  Department  offi- 
cials, is  demonstrated  in  the  military  com- 
manders' letter. 

The  FMLN  commanders  who  signed  the 
letter  included  Shaflk  Jorge  Handal.  chair- 
man of  the  El  Salvadoran  Communist 
Party.  Joaquin  Vlllalobos.  head  of  the  Popu- 
lar Revolutionary  Army.  Roberto  Roca  of 
the  Central  American  Revolutionary  Work- 
ers' Party,  and  Leonel  Gonzalez  of  the  Pop- 
ular Liberation  Forces. 

The  guerrilla  leaders,  all  headquartered  in 
Nicaragua,  stated  their  agreement  was  the 
Sandlnista  foreign  affairs  commission's 
report  and  its  conclusions  that  the  U.S.  elec- 
tion period  was  'the  appropriate  moment  to 
influence  the  American  electorate." 

"The  Sandlnista  Popular  Revolution  and 
the  Salvadoran  Revolutionary  Movement 
are  the  most  sensitive  points  in  Central 
America  and  they  could  bog  down  the 
present  Reagan  Administration."  the  letter 
said. 

The  military  commanders  underlined  the 
Importance  of  defeating  "the  aggressive 
policy  of  Reagan "  through  "the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  the  Socialist  Camp,  the  National 
Liberation  Movements  and  all  the  Progres- 
sive Forces  .  . 

Officials  did  not  explain  why  the  docu- 
ments, available  since  last  weel(,  were  only 
distributed  Tuesday  night  during  the  House 
debate  on  funding  for  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 


ance forces.  The  rebel  camp  was  captured 
on  April  18. 

Salvadoran  rebel  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Sandinistas  shows  up  in  another 
captured  document,  the  hand-written  notes 
of  an  undated  meeting  between  FMLN  and 
Sandlnista  officials  in  which  Joint  efforts 
were  outlined.  Including  contingency  plan- 
ning. 

The  minutes  state  that  U.S.  "aggression" 
against  Nicaragua  was  Inevitable  and  to  be 
launched  "within  a  few  days."  They  affirm 
that  the  common  Interest  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Salvadoran  rebels  was  the  "defense 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution." 

According  to  the  minutes,  cooperation  was 
more  than  rhetorical.  Officials  agreed  that 
an  FMLN  military  unit  was  to  receive  one 
month  of  intensive  military  training  and 
then  be  deployed  to  a  border  area  closest  to 
Nicaragua. 

The  minutes  disclose  that  "at  the  first 
shots"  indicating  a  U.S.  attack  on  Nicara- 
gua. FMLN  propaganda  materials  and  funds 
are  to  be  shipped  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Sal- 
vador. 

The  document  also  Indicated  that  this 
would  be  a  Joint  decision  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  FMLN. 

Other  captured  documents  show  the  Sal- 
vadom  rebels  are  dependent  on  other  Soviet 
bloc  states  for  training  and  Instruction. 

On  a  page  of  a  captured  guerrilla  calendar 
for  May  1984  are  found  names  of  guerrillas 
destined  for  instruction  in  Bulgaria,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam. 

Other  foreign  training  was  Indicated  in 
captured  guerrilla  personnel  files.  The  cards 
list  names,  pseudonyms,  sex.  civil  state, 
number  of  children,  profession,  schooling, 
military  experience  and  physical  problems. 

The  last  line  of  each  card  indicates  politi- 
cal and  military  training.  In  the  file  cards 
made  available  to  The  Washington  Times, 
five  showed  Instruction  in  Cuba,  and  an- 
other said  simply  "a  military  course  In  the 
exterior." 

Another  captured  document— two  pages  of 
hand-written  excerpts  from  a  FMLN  foreign 
affairs  commission  political  analysis— re- 
veals a  preoccupation  with  the  possibility  of 
U.S.  combat  troops  being  deployed  in  the 
region. 

In  paragraph  17,  the  report  says  if  aggres- 
sion against  Nicaragua  begins,  "the  fron- 
tiers disappear." 

It  characterized  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion as  the  most  aggressive  In  recent  years 
and  stated  that  its  interventionism  was 
aimed  at  Central  America  and  Grenada. 

Although  the  report  is  undated,  it  refers 
to  "our  tragic  defeat  In  Grenada"— which 
one  State  Department  official  ssUd  Indicates 
the  FMLN's  "full  identification  with  the 
Marxists-Leninists  in  Grenada  "  and  "reaf- 
firms a  common  thread  throughout  the  doc- 
uments, which  is  the  Importance  placed  on 
communication  and  cooperation  with  other 
communist  groups." 


PARTY  UNE  VOTE  OF  TASK 
FORCE 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thier 
second  hearing,  when  McCloskey  was 
behind  by  12  votes,  the  task  force 
from  House  Administration  voted  to 
count  10  unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots. 


In  the  final  hearing,  after  McClos- 
key had  moved  into  a  three-vote  lead, 
the  task  force  decided  on  a  2  to  1, 
party  line  vote,  not  to  count  the  other 
32  unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots. 

When  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration met  to  review  the  report 
of  its  task  force,  Mr.  Shumwat,  select- 
ed by  the  Democrats  to  supervise  the 
task  force  recount,  testified  that  the 
32  unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots  the 
task  force  refused  to  count  had  been 
afforded  the  same  level  of  security  as 
the  10  imnotarized  absentee  ballots 
the  task  force  had  previously  voted  to 
count. 

Further  questioning  brought  the  fol- 
lowing exchange: 

Congressman  Thomas.  If  you  agreed  to 
count  the  first  ballots,  what  would  you  have 
done  in  your  professional  position  with  the 
second  set  of  ballots?  Would  you  have 
counted  them  or  not  counted  them? 

Mr.  Shuicwat.  Based  on  the  security  and 
handling,  I  guess  we  would  have  counted 
them. 
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COUNTING  THE  VOTES  IN  INDI- 
ANA'S EIGHTH  CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  what  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah  [Mr.  MoNsoif] 
Just  mentioned  because  it  bears  re- 
peating. 

In  a  second  meeting  when  McClos- 
key was  behind  by  12  votes,  the  task 
force  voted  to  count  10  unauthorized 
absentee  ballots. 

In  the  final  hearing  after  McCloskey 
had  moved  into  a  three-vote  lead,  the 
task  force  decided  on  a  2-to-l  party 
line  vote  not  to  coimt  the  other  32  un- 
authorized absentee  ballots. 

When  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration met  to  review  the  report 
of  its  task  force,  Mr.  Shtjmway,  select- 
ed by  the  Democrats  to  supervise  the 
task  force  recount,  testified  that  the 
32  uiuiotarized  absentee  ballots  the 
task  force  refused  to  coimt  had  been 
afforded  the  same  level  of  security  as 
the  10  uiuiotarized  absentee  ballots 
the  task  force  had  previously  voted  to 
count. 

Further  questioning  brought  the  fol- 
lowing exchange: 

Congressman  Tromas.  If  you  agreed  to 
count  the  first  ballots,  what  would  you  have 
done  in  your  professional  position  with  the 
second  set  of  ballots?  Would  you  have 
counted  them  or  not  counted  them? 

Mr.  Shumway.  Based  on  the  security  and 
handling,  I  guess  we  would  have  counted 
them. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  imder- 
stand  there  is  a  14-minute  tape,  paid 
for  by  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  concerning 
hearings  that  the  Task  Force  on  Elec- 
tions had  regarding  the  McCloskey- 
Mclntyre  issue. 

This  14-minute  tape,  based  on  hours 
and  hours,  more  than  6  hours  of  one 
hearing,  for  example,  was  spliced  and 
put  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  mis- 
represent what  really  happened.  I  call 
that  the  5  hour  and  45  minute  tape 
gap- 
Where  have  we  heard  that  before? 
We  remember  in  the  Watergate  situa- 
tion there  were  a  number  of  hours  of 
tapes  that  were  not  there,  and  it  cre- 
ated a  national  scandal. 

I  urge  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  take  a  look  at  all  of  the 
proceedings  rather  than  this  spliced 
14-minute  tape  based  on  hours  of  the 
proceedings.  Anyone  can  splice  a  tape 
to  make  it  look  any  way  they  want. 

Why  are  you  afraid  to  look  at  the 
entire  proceedings?  You  know  why. 
Because  Frank  McCloskey  did  in  fact 
win  the  election. 

The  GAO  and  the  Director  of  Elec- 
tions chosen  by  the  Republicans,  I 
might  add.  Indeed  found  him  to  be  the 
winner. 


THE  5  HOUR  AND  45  MINUTE 
TAPE  GAP 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


SHOWING  OF  TAPE  OP  ENTIRE 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  ELECTION 
TASK  FORCE 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  in 
reply  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mb.  Oakar]  who  Just  spoke  previous- 
ly, perhaps  the  gentlewoman  was  not 
present  on  the  floor  when  the  leader- 
ship discussed  the  agreement  between 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Frenzkl],  and  the  majority  leader  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  entire  proceedings 
would  be  shown  to  all  House  Members 
who  are  interested  on  Monday  over 
House  television. 

So  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Republican  conference  we  feel 
that  all  of  the  proceedings  are  open  to 
be  seen  and  we  welcome  that  you 
watch  the  entire  thing. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  a  14-  or  15-minute  spliced  tape 
that  was  shown  to  your  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  that  the  maimer  in  which  it 
was  spliced  outraged  Individuals? 

I  can  understand  that  when  It  is  put 
together  In  a  manipulative  way. 

Is  it  true  you  have  a  tape  like  that? 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield  back  the  time,  absolutely 
it  is  true.  We  did  not  have  at  our  con- 


ference the  privilege  of  watching  all  6 
hoiu"8,  and  so  we  had  an  edited  ver- 
sion. And  all  Members  have  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  entire  ver- 
sion, and  many  have  seen  that  and 
watched  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  hope  the  responsible 
Members  will  see  the  entire  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  hope  so.  too. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RESOLU- 
TION REGARDING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S VISIT  TO  THE  FEDER- 
AL REPUBUC  OF  GERMANY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time  it  woiild  be  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House. 

That  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that: 

First,  the  UJS.  Government  should 
pay  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  mil- 
lions of  innocent  civilians  and  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  and 
allied  soldiers  who  suffered  and  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

Second,  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  it  is  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  President,  in  a  gesture  of 
reconciliation,  to  visit  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  a  country  which 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  commu- 
nity of  democratic  nations  and  which 
is  now  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States: 

Third,  the  President  should  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  Nation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  by  paying 
tribute  to  appropriate  sjrmtrals  of  that 
Nation's  current  democracy;  and 

Fourth,  the  President  should  recon- 
sider the  inclusion  of  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery  in  his  forthcoming  trip  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO 
BITBURG  (CEMETERY 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  S|>eaker,  today, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  has  stated,  it  is  his  Intention 
to  bring  up  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  visit  to  Bit- 
burg. 

It  has  been  told  to  us  that  the  whip 
on  the  other  side  will  object  to  bring- 
ing this  resolution  before  us.  I  would 
beseech  that  whip,  the  good  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  not 
to  do  that. 
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This  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
party  politics.  Many  people,  including 
the  Kood  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
have  spoken  out  against  the  President 
visiting  Bitburg. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  in  my  district, 
which  has  more  Holocaust  survivors 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  the 
depth  of  the  anguish  felt  about  the 
President  continuing  on  this  course. 

He  does  not  Intend  to  do  wrong,  but 
he  is  doing  wrong.  He  is  making  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  people 
feel  that  their  suffering  went  in  vain. 

These  are  people  who  love  America, 
who  are  proud  of  America,  as  we  all 
are.  And  yet  when  the  President  visits 
a  Nazi  cemetery  where  SS  members 
are  buried,  he  is  slapping  them  in  the 
face. 

Please,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  do  not  object,  and  let  this 
resolution  go  through. 


In  his  coming  visit  to  Germany  he 
will  seize  the  wrong  symbol.  That  is  an 
error  of  many  dimensions. 

It  should  not  become  a  partisan 
issue.  We  should  not  be  divided  in 
giving  the  President  the  advice  that  he 
must  receive. 

We  do  not  say  the  President  should 
not  seek  a  symbol  of  reconciliation 
with  the  people  of  Germany.  But 
there  are  many  symbols.  This  is  the 
wrong  one.  Bitburg  is  a  symbol  of 
German  soldiers  who  led  American 
troops  to  a  clearing  and  murdered 
them.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  SS  who 
conspired  to  construct  a  death  ma- 
chine unprecedented  in  the  world.  And 
it  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  tise  as  propaganda  the  wrong 
symbol  of  America  seizing  back  into 
the  past. 


VOTE  FOR  A  SPECIAL  ELECTION 
IN      INDIANA'S      EIGHTH      CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  there  were  47  Democrats.  I  be- 
lieve, who  showed  great  courage  in 
voting  for  what  they  believed  in.  in 
order  to  save  freedom  In  Central 
America.  They  resisted  pressures  from 
within  their  own  party  and  resisted 
pressure  from  many  organized  groups, 
and  they  did  what  they  thought  was 
right. 

Next  Tuesday  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  special  election 
in  Indiana.  In  a  situation  so  totally 
muddled  that  there  Is  not  a  single 
newspaper  in  the  country  that  is  en- 
dorsing the  Democratic  leadership 
effort  to  seat  one  person  by  a  4-vote 
margin  out  of  234.000,  I  would  hope 
that  every  Democrat  will  look  at  the 
example  of  the  47  last  night  and  will 
show  us  a  step  toward  bipartisanship 
and  toward  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
rational  rest  of  the  session  by  voting 
for  a  special  election  and  not  voting 
for  the  leadership  position.  And. 
indeed,  possibly  even  convincing  the 
leadership  to  change  their  mind  and 
vote  for  a  special  election. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO 
BITBURG 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)   

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
too.  want  to  speak  with  the  regret  that 
this  House  today  will  not  be  able  to 
address  the  President  and  give  him 
the  advice  that  he  needs  to  receive. 

We  have  all  admired  the  President 
in  his  ability  to  communicate,  to  seize 
symbols. 
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THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OP 
INDIANA  ELECTION  DISPUTE 
(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  today  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  our  colleague,  praised  the 
task  force  from  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  Its  great  job  which 
it  did  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
in  conducting  the  recount.  And  the 
task  force  did  direct  that  recount.  But 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  did  ask 
the  question:  If  four  votes  is  not 
enough,  how  many  is  enough?  How 
many  are  enough?  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman,  and  I  know  he  has  left  the 
floor,  that  34  votes  majority  was  not 
enough  on  January  3  when  it  was  for 
the  Republican  candidate;  417  majori- 
ty was  not  enough  on  February  7 
when,  again,  they  cast  their  votes  for 
the  Republican  candidate.  But  in  some 
way  four  is  enough  now. 

During  that  earlier  vote  I  heard  sev- 
eral of  the  majority  party  Democrats 
speaking  about.  "Yes.  it  is  a  hot  issue 
here,  the  election  in  Indiana,  but  not 
in  our  districts." 

Well,  let  me  tell  you.  I  spoke  last 
night  in  Virginia  to  a  churchmen's 
group.  I  spoke  about  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  Members  of  Congress,  about 
our  prayer  group  that  many  of  us  do 
participate  in  weekly.  I  did  not  talk 
about  politics. 
I  spoke  about  15  minutes. 
The  last  15  minutes  I  left  open  for 
questions  and  answers. 

The  very  first  question,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  questions  asked  of 
me  had  nothing  to  do  with  activities  of 
this  House,  as  far  as  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  country. 

In  Virginia  they  asked  about  what  is 
happening  to  that  stolen  election  In 
Indiana?  Well,  if  you  think  it  is  not  an 
Issue  in  your  home  district,  you  may 
be  fooled.  It  will  be  If  it  is  not  now.  I 
can  assure  you. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  BITBURG 

(Mr.  WYDE:n  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  In  my  1 -minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
that  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  American  people  are  not  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  debate  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  this  resolution 
which  is  of  a  very  mild  nature.  The 
resolution  asks  only  that  the  President 
reconsider  his  position  to  go  to  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery.  That  decision  has 
brought  pain  to  millions  of  Americans. 
It  has  brought  pain  to  thousands  of 
World  War  II  veterans  who  left  their 
youth  on  the  battlefields  of  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  fight  to  end 
Nazi  terrorism  and  preserve  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  thought. 

It  has  brought  pain  to  the  families 
of  those  thousands  of  other  coura- 
geous Americans  whose  lives  were 
taken  from  them  In  the  same  noble  en- 
deavor. 

The  resolution  that  we  seek  to 
debate  today  does  not  condemn  the 
President,  it  does  not  even  request 
that  he  cancel  his  visit,  it  asks  only 
that  he  reconsider  his  decision  and 
look  at  other  options. 

There  are  many  other  options  where 
the  President  could  honor  non-Jewish 
German  nationals  who  fought  the 
Nazi  terrorism.  We  hope  he  would  do 
so. 


THE  "<300D"  INTENTIONS  OP 
THE  NICARAGUAN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  received  a  lot  of  assurances  on 
the  floor  about  the  "good"  Intentions 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  I 
would  like  to  show  some  of  those 
statements  by  reading  from  the 
Record  here,  a  statement  from  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

B[4r.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  rule  XVI  does 
the    gentleman    have    permission    to 
quote  from  the  Rbcord? 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not. 

PnutlSSIOM  TO  RKAO  PXOlf  CONGRSSSIONAL 
RCCORD 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  under  nile  XVI  to 
quote  from  the  Recori). 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

MOnOM  OPTERKD  BY  MR.  WALXKR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  I  be  permitted  under  rule  XVI  to 
quote  from  the  Recgri). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  whether  under  rule  XXX 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  should  be  permitted  to 
read. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  351,  nays 
14.  answered  "present"  6,  not  voting 
62,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  71] 


Ackerman 
AdcUbbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuler 

Berman 

BevUI 

Blacgi 

BUlrakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

(nay 

Cllncer 

Cobey 

Coble 


YEAS-351 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

0>leman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coufhlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dinsell 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Dorsan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Etowney 

Dreler 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Bckert  (NT) 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

EXrans  (lA) 

Evans  (n,) 

Fawell 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

OaUo 


Gaydoa 

Oekas 

Gibbon* 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gordon 

Gradiion 

Gray  (IL> 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Guartnl 

Gunderaon 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

HawUni 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopklru 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes   ' 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacotaa 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

lAFalce 

Lagomarslno 


Lanto* 

Leach  (LA) 

LeatlKTX) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

LewU  (CA> 

Ughtfoot 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Man  ton 

Bfarkey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Mldiel 

MIkulaki 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Donnelly 
Doman  (CA) 
Durbin 
FasceU 
Kindness 


Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Purzell 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberto 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Scluoeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorekl 

Siljander 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

NATS-14 

Lehman  (FL) 

Livingston 

MltcheU 

Obeistar 

Pepper 


Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vaixler  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

wniitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Petri 
RahaU 

Senaenbrenner 
Zachau 
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Conyers 
Frank 


Anthony 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Boaco 

Boxer 

ChappeU 

Coato 

CoUlns 

Daniel 

dels  Garza 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Fazio 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frost 

Garcia 


Gejdenson 
Gonzalez 


Obey 
Studds 


NOT  VOTINO-«2 


Gephardt 

Goodllng 

Green 

Grotberg 

Hall,  Sam 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Buckaby 

Jones  (NO 

Kolter 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LipinskI 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Matoul 

Mavroules 

Mamoll 

McDade 

McGrath 


MlUer  (CA) 

Moakley 

Moody 

Murtha 

Neal 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Selberling 

Shelby 

Smith  (lA) 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Traflcant 

Weaver 

Wise 


Messrs.  KINDNESS.  LIVINGSTON, 
PETRI.  DORNAN  of  California,  and 
ZSCHAU  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  and  Mr.  PA- 
NETTA  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OBEY  and  B«r.  STUDDS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"present." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SP'EAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Robinson).  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  Is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  Record  of  April  24.  1985  on  page 
9222.  has  this  statement: 

ITie  Hamilton  substitute  adopts  a  carrot- 
and-stlck  approach  that  makes  clear  con- 
gressional concern  about  the  Sandinistas' 
close  links  to  C^ba  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
their  violations  of  human  rights,  and  their 
efforts  to  destabilize  the  region.  These  are 
specified  along  with  removal  of  a  military 
adviser  and  the  offer  of  economic  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

That  was  used  to  say  that  the  Ham- 
ilton substitute  was  tough. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Ortega  was 
listening.  He  headed  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 130,  EXPRESSING 
SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  WITH 
RESI»ECT  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
VISIT  TO  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  in  the  House  of  a  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  130) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  President's  visit  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in 
May  1985,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

If  consent  is  granted,  I  would  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtield]  and  re- 
serve 15  minutes  to  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood  that 
the  policy  that  had  been  announced 
by  the  Speaker  was  that  the  House 
was  directed  that  It  was  not  In  order  to 
bring  up  legislation  by  luianlmous  con- 
sent unless  that  request  had  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  to  wit:  it  also  says  that  should 
include  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  leadership,  and  committee  and 
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subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members. 

I  was  not  notified.  I  am  under  the 
Imprenlon  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  majority  noor  leader,  was  not  noti- 
fied, and,  therefore,  I  presiune  that 
the  Speaker,  the  Chair,  in  this  case, 
would  not  recognize  this  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  advise  the 
Chair  what  clearance  he  has? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  matter  was 
cleared  on  our  side. 

»4r.  LOTT.  Was  it  cleared  with  the 
majority  leader  on  your  side,  the  ma- 
jority floor  leader? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  it  was  cleared  on 
your  side,  with  your  leader,  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  committee. 
Well.  I  am  not  sure  who  the  leader  is 
over  there.  And  also  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let's  don't  start  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  gentleman,  as  I  gave  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  the  leadership 
on  the  minority  side,  absolute  assur- 
ance, because  the  Speaker  would  not 
take  this  matter  up  until  I  had  given 
him  that  assurance.  I  got  that  assur- 
ance on  your  side.  After  getting  that 
done,  you  came  on  the  floor  and  ob- 
jected. I  respect  your  position,  and  I 
assiime  you  are  part  of  the  leadership 
and  you  have  a  right  to  object  if  you 
want  to.  But  do  not  question  my  integ- 
rity when  I  say  it  was  cleared. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  going 
to  respond  to  that.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  says,  on  page 
476,  House  Rules  and  Manual: 

The  Chair  has  established  a  (X)licy  of  con- 
ferring recognition  of  all  Members  to  permit 
consideration  of  bllla  and  resolutions  by 
unanimous  consent  only  when  assured  that 

the  majority  and  minority  floor  leadership 

•  •  • 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
majority  leader  was  not  notified. 

Is  the  Chair  prepared  to  rule  on 
whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, based  on  that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
%>eaker. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet  either  to  object  or  not 
object,  and  I  wish  he  would  go  on  and 
do  something. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  in  order,  based  on 
this  rule,  that  I  understand  is  in  place, 
and  I  am  inquiring  if  the  Chair  is 
going  to  rule  that  way  itself.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  anybody  else  to 
object. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  feels  there  is  sufficient  assur- 
ance of  clearance. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER 
A-nON  OF  H.R.  2068.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE,  U.S.  INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY.  AND  BOARD 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  BROAD- 
CASTING AUTHORIZA-nONS. 
1986  AND  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 137  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXin,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2068)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  19M  and  1987  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5<a)  of  nile  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNiOR]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Tatlor],  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  137 
is  a  1-hour  open  nile  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  2068.  The  De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  with  the 
time  to  he  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  violations  of  clause 


5<a)  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  5<a)  prohibits 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 
This  waiver  is  necessary  because  a 
number  of  provisions  in  the  bill  allow 
new  uses  of  already  appropriated 
funds,  or  could  otherwise  be  interpret- 
ed as  appropriations. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections,  with  each  title 
considered  as  having  been  read.  Final- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2068  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  for  the  E)epartment  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  (which  makes  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Ehirope  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty). Included  are  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs,  interna- 
tional organizations  and  conferences, 
migration  and  refugee  assistance,  for 
the  modernization  of  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  main- 
tain the  day-to-day  operations  of  our 
foreign  policy  throughout  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  its  expeditious 
action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  controver- 
sy concerning  this  rule  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  Both  the  Republican  and 
the  Democrat  representing  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  asked  for  this 
procedure,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
agreed. 

This  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  and  an  open  amending  proce- 
dure for  the  bill  authorizing  the  State 
Department,  the  USIA,  and  the  Board 
of  International  Broadcasting.  The 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting 
includes  both  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

The  rule  includes  a  waiver  of  the 
prohibition  against  appropriations  on 
a  legislative  bill.  The  waiver  protects 
two  sections  of  the  bill  which  techni- 
cally could  allocate  previously  appro- 
priated funds  for  a  new  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  State  Department 
authorization  bill  was  originally  re- 
ported as  H.R.  1931.  Because  two  of 
the  sections  of  that  bill  fell  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  decided 
to  bring  a  new  bill  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  new  bill,  H.R.  2068,  is 
Identical  to  the  old  except  that  the 
two  provisions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Public  Worlts  Committee  have 
been  dropped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting,  the  admin- 
istration sent  .a  policy  statement  sup- 


porting the  State  Department  authori- 
zation only  if  it  is  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  open  rule 
procedure,  necessary  improvements 
may  be  made  on  the  bill.  I  support  the 
rule  in  order  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  make  necessary  improve- 
ments in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  for  H.R.  2068,  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization.  As  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  has  explained,  it  is  an  open 
rule  allowing  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

This  rule  allows  any  germane 
amendments,  and  although  I  strongly 
support  the  committee  bill,  I  do  plan 
to  support  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  myself,  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  the  bill  to  the  fiscal 
year  1985  spending  level.  This  amend- 
ment would  reduce  funding  for  the 
Voice  of  America  modernization  and 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy by  a  total  of  $27,353  million, 
thus  bringing  the  total  funds  author- 
ized by  the  bill  to  the  same  amount 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  provided  on 
this  legislation.  He  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  in  working  with  all  members 
of  the  committee,  and  has  produced  a 
bill  that  addresses  a  number  of  impor- 
tant issues.  I  also  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  for  their  value  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation.  The  bill  we  re- 
ported gives  important  policy  direction 
to  the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Brosulcasting.  I  believe  it 
is  responsive  to  the  concerns  and  views 
expressed  to  us  by  Secretary  Shultz 
and  other  officials  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill 
we  originally  reported  from  committee 
was  only  $27,353  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1985  level,  which  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  committee  did  a  good  Job 
in  controlling  expenditures.  The 
amendment,  which  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  will  urge  you  to  support, 
would  simply  make  two  further  siidjust- 
ments,  to  bring  the  bill  in  at  the  same 
level  as  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  will  go  into  further 
detail  on  this  legislation  during  gener- 
al debate.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
support  the  rule,  and  then  support  the 
amendment  to  freeze  spending.  I  urge 
Members  to  then  approve  H.R.  2068. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 


Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
rule  for  H.R.  2068,  which  will  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

This  legislation  contains  few  new  ini- 
tiatives or  authorities.  For  the  most 
part,  it  funds  existing  and  tested  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  nuts  and  bolts,  no  frills 
piece  of  legislation  which  provides 
close  to  minimum  funding  levels  for 
these  agencies  to  adequately  carry  out 
their  duties  and  missions. 

We  are  asldng  for  a  rule  that  will 
allow  all  those  concerned  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions  of  the  merits  of 
this  legislation  and  if  they  see  fit,  try 
to  effectuate  change.  It  is  a  good  rule, 
it  is  a  good  biU,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  objection  to  this  rule.  It  is  basical- 
ly an  open  rule.  We  will  get  to  the  gen- 
eral debate,  and  perhaps  a  whole 
series  of  amendments  on  the  State  De- 
partment authorization.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  wiU  look  at  it  very  closely, 
because  as  we  enter  this  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  to  save  money  or  to  freeze 
the  expenditures  at  the  previous  year 
or  go  below  that,  I  think  that  a  lovely 
place  to  start  would  be  the  State  De- 
partment authorization. 

If  you  cannot  save  a  little  money  in 
the  State  Department,  I  Just  wonder 
where  in  the  world  we  are  going  to 
save  it.  I  am  speaking  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi;  not  necessarily  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership,  but  I  think 
we  should  scrutinize  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  very  closely  to 
make  sure  there  is  not  one  dime  in 
there  that  could  be  saved. 

I  Just  wanted  to  get  that  frame  of 
thinking  in  the  mix,  during  the  rule, 
and  early  so  that  we  will  all  go  over  it 
very  carefully.  Now,  I  have  to  give 
credit  to  the  committee.  Fortimately, 
they  have  honed  it  down  pretty  good, 
and  I  have  been  looking  around  for  a 
place  to  put  some  amendments,  and  it 
has  been  hard  to  find  them,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  all  start  this  year 
off  by  analyzing  very  closely  every 
piece  of  legislation.  A  good  place  to 
start  would  be  the  State  Department 
authorization. 

D  1330 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  s^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  the  point  that  when  we  ad- 
dressed this  legislation  initially  we  had 
an  agreement  with  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  that  we  would  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  at  the  request  level  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  l}elow  the  President's  request 
level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  our 
goal  and  we  attained  that  goal  by 
bringing  in  the  2-year  authorization 
for  $40  million  less  than  the  President 
requested.  I  might  point  out  that  in 
doing  that,  we  think  we  addressed  the 
concerns  that  both  sides  share  in  the 
modernization  efforts  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  the  Voice  of  America,  and 
we  still  made  the  cuts  and  we  still 
made  the  adjustments  in  a  way  that 
had  total  bipartisan  support  in  the 
committee. 

So  that  was  our  goal,  continues  to  be 
our  goal,  and  even  after  we  reduced 
the  $40  million  this  gentleman  will  in- 
troduce a  freeze  amendment  that  will 
further  cut  the  entire  legislation  to 
last  year's  level. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Iti.  Speaker,  if  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  that  is  a  question  that 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

I  understand  that  this  authorization 
is  still  over  the  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priation level;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICA.  It  is  over,  but  it  will  not 
be  when  the  freeze  amendment  is  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  There  will  be  an  amend- 
ment that  will  freeze  it  at  last  years 
level? 

Mr.  MICA.  yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  that  would  cer- 
tainly help  my  feelings  for  it.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  allowing  the 
State  Department  authorization  to 
exceed  the  1985  level.  If  we  are  going 
to  move  forward  with  our  effort  to 
freeze  all  these  bills  or  go  below  the 
freeze,  we  should  not  let  this  one  get 
by. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  just  remind  the 
gentleman  that  within  this  legislation 
obviously,  and  this  is  an  issue  that 
every  single  Member  of  this  body  is 
concerned  with,  lies  funding  for  securi- 
ty in  our  embassies  around  the  world, 
lies  a  great  deal  of  the  money  that  we 
added  at  a  time  when  we  had  some 
concerns. 

So  we  tried  to  make  those  reductions 
and  still  address  it,  and  indeed  we 
have. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man saying  that,  but  you  raise  a  good 
point.  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the 
embassies  around  the  country  and 
some  of  the  funds  available  to  our  Am- 
bassadors in  various  countries.  There 
are  some  very  sensitive,  dangerous 
places  in  the  world  where  there  is  un- 
believable terrorism  and  we  should 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
protect  them. 
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There  are  some  embassies,  though, 
in  situations  that  are  nothing  of  that 
kind,  and  I  think  if  we  would  look  at 
some  of  those  budgets  of  our  embas- 
sies, we  could  make  some  savings.  Se- 
curity, yes.  Entertainment,  no. 

Itfr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walkkh]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  make  men- 
tion of  a  couple  of  other  amendments 
that  wiU  be  offered  in  the  course  of 
deliberation  of  the  bill  that  we  will 
have  before  us. 

One  of  those  amendments  wiU  seek 
to  utilize  our  embassies  around  the 
world  as  a  focal  point  for  attempting 
to  achieve  freedom  of  the  press  in 
some  of  the  countries  that  do  not 
allow  free  press  access.  There  is  con- 
siderable question  as  to  how  you  oper- 
ate in  a  democracy  when  you  are  Inun- 
dated with  disinformation  from  coun- 
tries that  do  not  allow  the  United 
States  or  anybody  else  to  have  true 
free  press  access  in  their  country. 

So  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
the  bill  that  will  attempt  to  assure 
that  we  get  our  embassies'  cooperation 
in  getting  fundamentally  more  free 
press  access  in  those  countries  around 
the  world. 

The  second  amendment  that  will  be 
offered— and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siljamoer],  the 
ranking  member  on  the  African  Sub- 
committee, will  offer  this,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  cosponsor  it  with  him— 
will  be  an  amendment  to  mandate  the 
Sullivan  principles  on  our  Embassy  in 
South  Africa. 

Many  of  our  businesses  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa  operate  under  the 
Sullivan  code,  designed  to  end  discrim- 
ination, designed  to  assure  that  black 
workers  in  South  Africa  are  treated 
with  proper  respect  and  given  training 
and  make  certain  that  they  are  given 
the  opportunities.  At  the  present  time, 
our  Embassy  is  one  of  the  worst  em- 
ployment situations  in  South  Africa 
and  it  is,  I  think.  Incumbent  u[>on  this 
body  to  do  there  whatever  we  can  to 
remedy  that  situation. 

So  we  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
that  would  say  in  South  Africa  that 
the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  abide  by  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
jpeaker,  I  also  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  383,  nays 
0,  not  voting  50.  as  follows: 
IRoU  No.  72) 
YEAS— 383 


Ackemum 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunslo 

Appleote 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

AtUn* 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blacgl 

BlUrakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bocgs 

Boner  (TN) 

Banlor(MI) 

Booker 

Borakl 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CX>) 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnser 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Com  best 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Couchlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Oannemeyer 

Oarden 

Daachle 

Daub 

E>avts 


Delay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DloOuardl 

DUon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OB) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

PasceU 

PaweU 

Fado 

Pelghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Pllppo 

Plorto 

FoglletU 

Foley 

FordCBfl) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frensel 

PuQua 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Qekas 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Olngrteh 

Ollckman 

Oonaales 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlaon 

Gray  (O^) 

Gray  (PA) 

Grcfg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Hamilton 


Hertel 

HUer 

HUlla 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Buckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

KeimeUy 

Kildee 


Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Uuitos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

L«vtn(MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewta(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LOIU 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Marker 

Marlenee 

Martin  (O.) 

Martlnea 

Mauul 

Mavroule* 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 


Hammerschmldt  McHugh 
Hansen  McKeman 


MiUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

MitcheU 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nateher 

Heal 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

Nlelaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

ShUmway 

Shuster 

Stkonkl 

SiUander 

Slslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SlatUry 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 


Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

TauiAn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA> 

Torres 

TorrioeUl 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

WaUins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zachau 


Anthony 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Boland 

Boaeo 

Boxer 

Chappell 

CoaU 

Collins 

Daniel 

de  laOana 

DingeU 

Dymally 

FordCTN) 

Rtist 

Oarda 


NOT  VOTING— 60 

Moakley 


Green 

Grotberg 

Hefner 

Horton 

Jones  (NO 

Kindness 

Kolter 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Llplnski 

Loefner 

Lowry(WA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazxoli 

McDade 

McOrath 

Miller  (CA) 


Moody 

Murtha 

O'Brien 

QuiUen 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulse 

Selberllng 

Traflcant 

Weaver 

Whitten 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

BefUl 

Hendon 

Heniy 


McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

iiik^ii«fci 

Miller  (OH) 
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Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  and  Mr.  HILLIS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  motion  to  reconsider  is 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

MOTION  OrrXRED  BY  MR.  WAUCKR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Walkbi  moves  to  reconglder  the  vote 
Just  taken  on  House  Resolution  137. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMt.  BoniorI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  212,  nays 
157,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
63,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  73] 
YEAS— 212 
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Ackennan 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunslo 

Applegate 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

ChappeU 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Darden 

Daschle 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan<ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

EngUsh 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

PasceU 

Fasio 

Pelghan 

FUppo 


Florio 

Foglletto 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Ge)da)son 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gomales 

Gordon 

Gray  (PA) 

Gusirlnl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaaSam 

HamUton 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jsoobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kan)orski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Klecaka 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martlnec 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaxsoU 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

MUculaki 

MitcheU 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Mracek 

Murphy 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rowland  (OA) 

RoytMa 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SUcorakl 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StaUings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 


Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 


Archer 

Armey 

Barton 

BenUey 

Blaggi 

Billrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

CaUahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Delay 

DeWlne 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Bckert(NY) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frensel 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 


Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (MO) 


Whitley 

WUaon 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

NAY8-167 


Gregg  Pashayan 

Gunderson  Petri 

Hammerschmldt  Porter 


The    result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was   an- 


Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

mills 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uvingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lutui 

Lungren 

Mack 


Bfarlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McBUllan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OB) 

MUler  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Monsoo 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Parris 


PurseU 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Speoce 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

WaUer 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zachau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Bolt 
NOTVOTINO-«3 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Atkins 

ffaflhsm 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Boland 

Boaco 

Boxer 

CoaU 

CoUlns 

Crockett 

Daniel 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

DymaUy 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Oareia 

Gray  (Hi) 


Green 

Grotberg 

Hansen 

Batcher 

Hefner 

Borton 

Boward 

Jonas  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kolter 

Latu 

Lehman  (CA) 

Uplnski 

Loeffler 

Lowry(WA) 

Martin  (NY) 

McOwIe 

McOrath 

MUler  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 


Montgomery 

Murtha 

Nowak 

Packard 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rodino 

Rost«nkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulae 

SelberUng 

Shuster 

Solomon 

Traflcant 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WUUams 

Wright 


Mr. 
his  vote  from 

Mr.  PRANK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 


MOTION  TO  CORRECT  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Wx.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MoUon  offered  by  Mr.  Wdbk:  Ma.  Won 
moves  to  comtX  the  Congkxssioral  Rbcobo 
by  Btrlklns  out  on  page  2281  the  remarks  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "We"  down  to  and 
including  the  word  "<x>nfederatlon"  and  In- 
serting the  word  "are"  before  "a". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  the  motion  as 
offered  by  the  gentleman  states  a 
question  of  privilege. 

lAi.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

MOnOIl  TO  TABLE  orTBRB)  BT  KB.  POIXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
lay  the  ^>peal  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEBE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  200,  nays 
156.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
76,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  74] 
YEAS-200 
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BROWN  of  Colorado  changed 
yea"  to  "nay. " 


Addftbbo 

DingeU 

Hutto 

Akaka 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Alexander 

DonneUy 

Jenkins 

Anderson 

Dorgan(ND) 

Jones  (OK) 

Annunzio 

Dowdy 

Kantorski 

Applegate 

Kaptur 

Aspln 

Durbin 

Kastenmeler 

AuCoin 

Dwyer 

KenneUy 

Barnard 

Dyson 

KUdee 

Bames 

Early 

Kostmayer 

Bates 

Erkart  (OH) 

LaPalee 

BedeU 

F,dgar 

\Ar^£)M 

BeUenson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leath(TX) 

Bermett 

EngUah 

Lehman  (FL) 

Berman 

Erdrelch 

Leiand 

BevUl 

Evans (IL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Boggs 

PasceU 

LeTlne(CA) 

Boner  (TN) 

Fazio 

Uoyd 

Bonior  (MI) 

Pelghan 

Luken 

Bonker 

FUppo 

Lundine 

Borskl 

Florio 

Manton 

Boucher 

FogUetU 

Markey 

Breaux 

Foley 

Martinez 

Brooks 

Ford  (MI) 

Matsul 

Brown  (C:A) 

Fowler 

Mavroules 

Bruce 

Frank 

M«««f»» 

Bryant 

Oaydos 

McCurdy 

Burton  (CA) 

Oejdenson 

McHugh 

Bustamante 

Gephardt 

Mica 

Byron 

GUckman 

MIkulski 

C^arper 

Gonzalez 

MitcheU 

Carr 

Gordon 

MoUohan 

ChappeU 

Gray  (PA) 

Moody 

Clay 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (CT> 

Coemo 

Hall  Ralph 

Mrazek 

Coleman  (TX) 

HamUton 

Murphy 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Nateher 

Cooper 

Hayes 

Neal 

Coyne 

Heftel 

Nelson 

Darden 

Hertel 

Nldiols 

Daschle 

Hoyer 

Oakar 

DeUums 

Hubbard 

Obentar 

Derrick 

Huckaby 

Obey 

Dicks 

Hughes 

OUn 

9420 

Ortli 

Owens 

PanetU 
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Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Range] 

RV 

ReM 

RidurdKMi 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roae 

Rowland  (OA> 

Roytaal 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby 


AFChCf 

Armey 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BWrakJa 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Bnx»i/leld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

CampiieU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combat 

Conte 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Crait 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Delay 

DeWhie 

DloOuanll 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Emerson 

Evans(IA) 

PaweU 

Pledler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenael 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Olncrlch 

Oradlson 

Gregg 


Stkorakl 

SlBlsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

anlUKFL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

Sprmtt 

St  Oermaln 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taimtn 

ThoaascOA) 

Tones 

TDrrtoelU 

NATS-IM 

Ounderaon 

Hammerscbmidt 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaslch 

Kemp 


Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsdcsky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wazraan 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Williams 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatron 

Younc  (MO) 


Kolbe 
Kramer 

Lagomaraino 

liCKhdA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ligtatfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


Marlcnee 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McKwen 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers' 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MoUnart 

Monson 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Parris 


Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"— I 
Robinson 

NOT  VOTING— 76 


Ackerman 

Crockett 

Oray  (IL) 

Andrews 

Daniel 

Oreen 

Anthony 

de  laOaroi 

Grotberg 

Atkins 

Dickinson 

Ouarini 

Badham 

Dymally 

Hall.  Sam 

Banlett 

Edwards(OK) 

Hansen 

Batemsn 

Fish 

Hatcher 

Blaggl 

Ford(TN) 

Hefner 

Boland 

Frost 

HUlls 

Boaco 

Fuqua 

Horton 

Boxer 

Oarda 

Howard 

CoaU 

Oibbons 

Jones  (NO 

CoUlm 

<3oodUng 

Jones  (TN) 

Klecaka 

Koiter 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Uplnakl 

lioeffler 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

McDade 

McOrath 

Michel 


MUier  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Murtha 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Packard 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowakl 

RUSBO 
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Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulae 

Selberllng 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Traflcant 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wright 


Mr.  BEREUTER  changed  his  voted 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  817.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

S.  818.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Plre  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

(Mr.  FOLEIY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  intention  in  this  1  minute  to  go 
over  the  circumstances  that  have  led 
us  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance  in 
the  conduct  of  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  is 
clear  to  me,  and  I  think  to  most  of  our 
Members,  that  further  effort  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  Department  of  State  is  not  going 
to  be  possible  this  afternoon,  at  least 
in  an  orderly  and  effective  way. 

I  regret  that,  because  this  is  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  one  of  the  principal 
departments  of  Government,  support- 
ed by  the  administration  and  brought 
to  the  floor  at  their  request.  But  at 
least  for  the  moment  I  think  that  the 
business  for  this  day  and  this  week  has 
been  ended  for  any  constructive  pur- 
pose. 

AOJomunfTitT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  201,  nays 
153.  not  voting  79,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  75] 

YEAS— 301 


Addabbo 

Frank 

Owens 

Akaka 

Oaydoa 

PanetU 

Alexander 

Oeidenson 

Pease 

Anderson 

Gepiiardt 

Penny 

OUckman 

Pepper 

Applegate 

Ooagates 

Perkins 

Aspin 

Oordon 

Ptekle 

Atkins 

Oray  (PA) 

Price 

AuColn 

HaU  (OH) 

Rangel 

Barnes 

Bali.  Ralph 

Ray 

BedeU 

Hamilton 

Reld 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Richardson 

Benneu 

Hayes 

Robinson 

Berman 

Beftel 

Roe 

BeviU 

Hertel 

Roemer 

Boggs 

Holt 

Rose 

Roner(TN) 

Horton 

Rowland  <OA) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Hoycr 

Roybal 

Bonker 

Hubbard 

Sabo 

Boraki 

Huckaby 

Schroeder 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Schumer 

Breaux 

Hutto 

Sharp 

Brooks 

Hyde 

Shelby 

Bmnmfleld 

Jacobs 

Stkorakl 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (OK) 

SIslaky 

Bruce 

Kanjorski 

Skelton 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Slattery 

Burton  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Smith  (FL) 

Bustamante 

KUdee 

Smith  (lA) 

Byron 

Klecaka 

Solars 

cirper 

Kcstmayer 

Spratt 

Carr 

lAWoe 

St  Oermaln 

ChappeU 

l«ntos 

Staggers 

Coelho 

Leath(TZ) 

Stalllngs 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Stark 

Conyers 

Leland 

Stenholm 

C(x>per 

Levin  (MI) 

Stratton 

Coyne 

Levlne(CA) 

Studds 

Darden 

Uoyd 

Swift 

Daschle 

Long 

Synar 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

TaUon 

Dicks 

Luken 

DingeU 

Lundlne 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dixon 

Manton 

Torres 

Donnelly 

Markey 

TorriceUi 

Dorgan(ND) 

Martina 

Towns 

Dowdy 

Matsul 

DdaU 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Valentine 

Durtoln 

MSBOU 

Vento 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Visclosky 

Dyson 

McHugh 

Volkmer 

Early 

Mica 

Walgren 

Rckart  (OH) 

Mikulskl 

Watkins 

Edgar 

MitcheU 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Weiss 

English 

Moody 

Wheat 

Erdrelch 

Morriaon  (CT) 

WhIUey 

Evans  (U.) 

Murphy 

Williams 

FasceU 

Natcher 

Wilson 

Paiio 

Neal 

Wlrth 

Pelghan 

Nelson 

Wise 

Fllppo 

NlchoU 

Wolpe 

Florto 

Oakar 

Wyden 

FoglletU 

Oberstar 

Wylle 

Foley 

Obey 

Yates 

Ford  (MI) 

Olln 

Yatron 

Fowler 

Ortis 
NAYS-153 

Young  (MO) 

Archer 

Cllnger 

Eckert  (NY) 

Armey 

Cobey 

Emerson 

Barton 

Coble 

Evans (lA) 

Bates 

Coleman  (MO) 

FaweU 

BenUey 

Combest 

Fiedler 

Bereuter 

Conte 

Fields 

RtllraUs 

Coughlln 

Franklin 

BlUey 

Courter 

Prenscl 

Roehlert 

Crmlg 

Oallo 

Boulter 

Crane 

Oekas 

Brown  (CO) 

Dannemeyer 

Oilman 

BroyhlU 

Daub 

Gingrich 

Burton  (IN) 

Davis 

Goodling 

CaUahan 

DeLay 

Oradlson 

CampbeU 

DeWlne 

Gregg 

Carney 

DloOuardl 

Ounderson 

Chandler 

Doman  (CA) 

Hanunerschmldt 

Chappie 

Dreler 

Hendon 

Cheney 

Duncan 

Henry 
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BUer 

litejmv 

Shaw 

Hopkins 

MlUer  (OB) 

Shumway 

Hunter 

MlUer(WA) 

SUjander 

Ireland 

MoUnari 

Skeen 

Jeffords 

Monson 

Johnson 

Moore 

Smith  (NE) 

Kaslch 

Moorhead 

Smith  (NB) 

Kemp 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kindness 

Myets 

Smith.  Denny 

Kolbe 

NIelson 

Smith.  Robert 

Kramer 

O'Brien 

Rixnre 

Lagomarslno 

Oxley 

Solomon 

LcM^hdA) 

Parris 

Spence 

Lewis  (CA) 

Pashayan 

Stangeland 

Lewis  (FL) 

Petri 

Strang 

LighUoot 

Porter 

Stump 

Uvingston 

PurwU 

Sundqulst 

LoU 

Regula 

Sweeney 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ridge 

Swindall 

Luian 

Rinaldo 

Tauke 

Lungren 

Ritter 

Taylor 

Mark 

Roberts 

Thomas  (CA) 

Madlgan 

Rogers 

Vander Jagt 

Marlenec 

Roth 

Vucanovlch 

Martin  (O,) 

Roukema 

Walker 

McCain 

Rowland  (CT) 

Weber 

McCandleas 

Rudd 

Whlttaker 

McCoUum 

Sax  ton 

Wolf 

MrRwen 

Schaefer 

Wortley 

McKeman 

Schneider 

Young  (AK) 

McKlnney 

Schuette 

Young  (FL) 

McMillan 

Sensenbrenner 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-79 

Ackerman 

Gray(IL) 

Mlneta 

Andrews 

Oreen 

Moakley 

Anthony 

Orotberg 

Montgomery 

Badham 

Ouarini 

Mraxek 

Bamard 

BaU,Sam 

Murtha 

BartleU 

Hansen 

Nowak 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Packard 

Blaggi 

Hatcher 

Quillen 

Boland 

Hefner 

RahaU 

Bosoo 

HUlls 

Rodlno 

Boxer 

Boward 

Rostenkowskl 

Clay 

Jenklia 

Ruaao 

CoaU 

Jones  (NO 

Savage 

Collins 

Jones  (TN) 

Scheuer 

CroekeU 

Kastenmeier 

Schulie 

Daniel 

Koiter 

Selberllng 

de  laOam 

lAtU 

Shuster 

Derrick 

Lehman  (CA) 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Lent 

Stokes 

Dymally 

Uptnski 

Traflcant 

Edwards  (OK) 

Loeffler 

Traxler 

Fish 

llacKay 

Weaver 

Ford(TN) 

Martin  (NY) 

Whitehurst 

Frost 

McDade 

Whitten 

Fuqua 

McOrath 

Wright 

Garcia 

Michel 

Oibbons 

Miller  (CA) 

an- 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  Monday, 
April  29.  1985.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Research  and  E^nglneer- 
Ing).  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  defense  industrial 
reserve  covering  calendar  year  1984.  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  July  2.  1948.  chapter  811, 
section  S  (87  Stat.  618):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  NATO  con- 
ventional defense:  Status  reports  and  assess- 
ments of  allied  performance  In  selected  im- 


provement areas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-525.  section  1002(dKl)  (98  SUk.  2575):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
final  regulations  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Handicapped  Research,  pursuant  to 
OEPA.  secUon  431(dMl)  (88  Stat.  5«7;  90 
SUt.  2231:  95  SUt.  453):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
final  regulations  of  final  funding  priorities 
for  centers  for  Independent  living,  pursuant 
to  OEPA.  section  431(dKl)  (88  Stat.  507;  90 
SUt.  2231;  95  SUt.  453):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  fiscal  year  1984  annual  report  of 
the  Asbestos  Hazards  School  Safety  Task 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  report  on  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  94-469,  section  9(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerc*. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  terminate  the  Public  Telecom- 
munications Facilities  Grants  Program  of 
the  National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  John  Arthur 
Perch.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary-elect to  the  Republic  of  Hondu- 
ras, and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-465.  section  304(b)(20);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Oovemment  In  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1984.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director  for  Royalty  Management 
Operations.  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  7, 1953,  chapter  345.  section  10(b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director  for  Royalty  Management 
Operations,  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
pajrments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  7,  1953.  Chapter  346,  section 
10(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  National  Presi- 
dent, National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  transmitting  reports 
and  financial  audita  for  the  years  ending 
February  29.  1984.  and  February  28,  1985. 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1103;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  General, 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  and  finances  of  the  Cor- 
poration, pursuant  to  the  act  of  September 
21.   1950.  Chapter  975,  Section  113(a)  (92 


SUt.  3049);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Saltonstall-Kennedjr 
Act  to  allow  use  of  moneys  In  the  Salttm- 
stall-Kennedy  Fund  for  marine  fishery  re- 
source programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  to  pi-ovide  for  a  short-form  (x>nfidential 
disclosure  system  for  nonpublic  filers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Offlc*  and  CrivU  Service. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  UA 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting  a  report 
of  actions  taken  from  July  1  to  December 
31.  1984.  on  complaints  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  foreign  govemmenU,  pursuant  to  19 
n.S.C.  2416.  2413;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  airports  to 
an  Independent  airport  authority;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion. the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiniPHT,  Mr.  Pxask,  and  Mr.  CoYntf. 
HJl.  2230.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  received  as  a 
settlement    of    claims    for    poetretirement 
medical  insurance  coverage;  to  the  (Ommlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
HJl.  3221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VS.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  admin- 
ister a  program  of  construction  and  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  public  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banldng.  Fi- 
nance and  UrtMui  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  2232.  A  bill  to  reduce  tax  rates  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers  and  to 
simplify  the  tax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Bdr.  M(X>RHXAD,  Mr.  KnfDHBSs.  and 
Mr.  Fish): 
HJl.  2223.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  2412 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect 
to  awards  of  expenses  of  certain  agency  and 
court  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLAZ: 
HJl.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nonimmi- 
grant alien  crewmen  on  fishing  vessels  to 
stop  temporarily  at  ports  in  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

By  Mr.  BLAZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frxnzkl): 
HJl.  3225.  A  bill  reUting  to  the  customs 
treatment  of  certain  wearing  apparel  pro- 
duced in  the  Insular  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  33M.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  rates  of  duty  on  imported  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  consistent  with  those  rates  of 
duty  maintained  by  the  principal  exporting 
nations  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONTGOMXIIT): 

H.R.  2227.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating  the  cost  effectiveness  of   providing 
chiropractic  care  to  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  2238.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing  suspension   of  duty   on  sulfapyri- 
dlne;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FRANK: 
H.R.   3329.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  authorize  coop- 
erative banks  which  receive  a  charter  as  a 
Federal   savings   and    loan    association    to 
retain  all  powers  which  they  were  granted 
under  their  State  charter  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
HJl.  2230.  A  biU  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Saline  Bayou  in  Louisiana  for  potential 
addition  to  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Iiisular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  KOSTMAYER: 
HJl.  2231.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  promote  competition  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKINNET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MAHLzmx.  Mr.  Taukz,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Grxcc.  Mr.  Grxzh,  Mr.  MoRKisoif  of 
Connecticut.      Mr.      Rahall.      Mr. 
Lkrmaii  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rooox.  Mr. 
Lahtos,  Mr.  Coirmts.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  AcKKRMAjf,  Mr.  Towms.  Mr.  La- 
Falcs.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Wnss): 
H.R.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  therapeu- 
tic use  of  marijuana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  2233.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  veterans'  eligibility 
for  health  care  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  2234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  transpor- 
tation by  motor  vehicle  of  frozen  foods  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself  and  Blr. 
Weiss): 
H.R.  2235.  A  bill  to  encourage  SUtes  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  use 
amounts  received  under  the  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  Program  and  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Block  Grant  Program  to  provide 
housing  counseling  and  related  services  for 
individuals  before  their  release  from  resi- 
dential facilities  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  their  housing  after  release;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
HJl.  2316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  reclamation  and  other  remedial  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  mill  tailings  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Waxmak.  and  Mr.  Maoioan): 

H.R.   2237.   A  biU   to   amend   the   PubUc 

Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 

program  for  the  National  Health  Service 

Corps;   to  the  Committee  on   Energy   and 

Commerce.        

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.R.  2238.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  stuffed  dolls, 
certain  toy  figures,  and  the  skins  thereof:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  B4r.  STUDDS; 
H.R.  2239.  A  bill  to  extend  daylight  saving 
time;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By    Mr.   STUDDS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Lekt,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
McKerhaii): 
HJl.    2240.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  certain  fish  net- 
ting and   fish  nets;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
service  performed  on  fishing  boats  from  cov- 
erage for  purposes  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maktiitez): 
H.R.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide  a 
system  to  compensate  individuals  injured  by 
exposure  to  hazardous  substances:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Masigah): 
H.R.  2243.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  primary  health 
care  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  the 
prohibition  against  stating  In  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  a  drug  that  it  has  been 
approved  under  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2245.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National 
E^ndowment  of  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanltlea,  and  for 
other  purtKwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BiAOOi.  Mr.   Hates.  Mr.  Makthiez, 

and  Mr.  Oooduno); 

H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 

the  National  Institute  of  Education;  to  the 

Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington): 
H.R.  2247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  repeal  provi- 
sions respecting  the  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferrals  of  budget  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes;    Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Riw- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr. 
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Bates.  Mr. 
Maxkey): 
H.R.  2248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DtoOUARDI: 
H.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
January  25.  1986  as  "Turkish  Brigade  E>ay"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  lAr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ai>- 

DABBO.     Mr.     ANNimUO.     Mr.     BlAOOI, 
Mr.     BUSTAMANTE.     Mr.     CONTE.     Mr. 

Fascell.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Furpo.  Mr. 
FocLimA.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Ouarini, 
B^.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.    Mr.    Panbtta.    Mr.    Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Russo.  and 
Mr.  Torhicelli): 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  9.  1985.  as  "Italian 
American  Heritage  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  brut&l  treatment  of.  and  blatant  dis- 
crimination against  the  Turkish  minority  by 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mi.   FASCELL  (for   himself.   Mr. 

TORKICEIXI.       Mr.       SCHTTlfER.       Mr. 

Wyden.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
BROoitnELD.  and  Mr.  Gilman): 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  President's  visit  to  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  In  May  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  F\>relgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hatch 
ER.  Mr.  Trokas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bar 
NARS.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  BoncHER.  Mrs.  Byron 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Del- 
LOMS.  Mr.  D0RBIN.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Oexas.  Mr.  OnfORicR, 
Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  VU.  Gray  of  Penn 
sylvania.  Mr.  Gvnderson,  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr 
Hayes,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Kasicr,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  lAi.  Lelano,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McCuROY,  Mr.  Martinez.  Iti. 
Mavroulxs.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Roe,  VLi.  Roemer,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Shelby,  IKr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Sund- 
QuisT,  Mr.  SwiNDALL.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr. 
Wise): 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  establish  a  task  force 
to  address  the  long-range  concerns  of  the 
U.S.  agricultural  industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  143.  Resolution  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  achievements  of  John  James 
Audubon;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maoioan): 
H.  Res.   144.  Resolution  recognizing  the 
50tb  anniversary  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 


tion Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By   Mr.   SMITH   of   New  Jersey   (for 
himself.   Mr.   Fascell.   Mr.   Broom- 
PIELO.    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Solomon, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Mica,   Ms.   Snowe,   Mr.    Kemp,   Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Natcher,    Mr.    Weber.    Mr.    Fields. 
Mr.   Livingston,  Mr.  Coitrter,  Mr. 
Gallo,    Mr.    Mack,    Mr.    Siljander, 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  RiN- 
aldo,  Mr.  MoLiHARi.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Sund- 
QUiST.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr. 
DeWine.     Mr.     Vandeh    Jagt.     Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hartnttt.  Mr. 
Hiler.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL.  Mr.   Biurakis.  Mr.   McE>«rEN, 
and  Mr.  McCollum): 
H.  Res.  145.  Resolution  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  the  partici- 
pating international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions for  their  compassion,  vision,  and  lead- 
ership in  carrying  out  the  recent  vaccina- 
tion campaign  in  El  Salvador,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIA15 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

91.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  energy  Ux  credits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  April  25, 
1985. 


PRIVATE  BILi;S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII. 

Mr.  LENT  Introduced  a  bUl  H.R.  2249  for 
the  relief  of  the  Laka  Tool  St  Stamping 
Company  Inc..  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  HtJTTo,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Mis- 


souri. Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Hortoh. 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  880:  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  1090:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Swipt. 

H.R.  1339:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Siuiander,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Swindall. 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  1375:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1376:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1464:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  E^merson. 
and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1466:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
£>organ  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYER. 

H.R.  1550:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1715:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mrs. 
Collins. 

H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Fish.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  1818:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  1856:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  KoL"rER,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1939:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1978:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1993:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Grotberg.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Smfth  of  New 
Jersey,  B4r.  Wilson.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Biacgi, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

H.R.  2158:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Rogers.  Bdr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Cole- 
BtAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Stump. 


H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith. 

HJ.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  YotTNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Oun,  and  Mr. 

HJ.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Daub.  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  AuCow.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Mrazek.  l^r. 
McGrath,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Bdr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr.  E^rdrzich.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Faitntroy, 
Mr.  LiraisKi,  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Heftel  of  HawaU.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Ms.  MiKTTLSKi.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
MiNRA.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lxland.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  BiIatsui.  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka. Mr.  DwYEH  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Porter,  Hi.  Lowery  of 
California.  B4r.  Lent,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moore, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Frenzzl,  Mr. 
ScHUMER.  Mr.  Wolf.  Blr.  Gilman.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  YouNC  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  HntTEL  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Carney,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

89.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
the  town  board.  Town  of  Brookhaven.  Pat- 
chogue.  Long  Island,  NY.  relative  to  H.R. 
360— granU  for  providing  alternative  water 
supplies  to  replace  contaminated  ground 
water,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  E!nergy  and  Commerce. 
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ApHl  25,  1985 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THxnucoini]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Jerome  L.  Cummings,  St. 
Bruno's  Church.  Whlttler.  CA.  He  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Pete  Wilson  of 
California. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  19SS) 

their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 
This  time,  they  dare  not  fail. 

Father,  this  is  our  prayer.  May  there 
be  peace  in  this  land.  Make  us  a  people 
of  peace.  Let  it  begin  with  me.  Amen. 


rRATEH 

The  Reverend  Father  Jerome  L. 
Cummings.  St.  Bruno's  Church,  Whlt- 
tler, CA.  offered  the  following  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  120  years 
have  passed  since  the  guns  fell  silent 
at  Appomattox.  It  was  altogether  fit- 
ting that  they  did  so,  in  a  place  devot- 
ed to  the  cause  of  law.  For  You  gave 
us.  Father,  the  power  to  birth  this 
Nation,  and  endow  it  with  law  for  per- 
sonal freedom.  Justice,  and  liberty.  We 
came  so  close  then,  in  our  civil  divi- 
sion, that  we  nearly  destroyed  it. 

Little  did  we  luiow.  scarcely  did  we 
realize,  that  America  would  once  again 
stand  upon  the  brink,  not  Just  of  na- 
tional dismemberment,  but  within  a 
world  family  that  chose  to  approach 
the  brink  of  nuclear  extinction.  Some 
would  approach  this  brink  by  disarma- 
ment alone,  letting  history  take  the 
consequences.  Others  would  approach 
that  brink  only  with  sheer  superiority 
of  arms.  Still  others  would  approach 
that  brink  by  equity  of  measurable 
strength.  None  would  however,  cease 
to  approach  the  brink.  And  so  the 
brink  came. 

Our  prayer.  Father,  is  for  those  who 
labor  for  peace  In  this  room.  We  ask  a 
threefold  blessing  and  our  own 
anthem  of  resolve:  Give  them  a  sense 
of  their  dignity  as  lawmakers.  The 
purpose  of  law  is  Justice.  Justice  seeks 
no  confrontation.  Thus  no  one  is 
threatened.  Bless  them  with  a  clarity 
of  vision  for  truth  alone.  In  it  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  and  relieves  that  nar- 
rowness of  mind  that  is  partisan, 
greedy,  and  selfish.  Grant  them  cour- 
age to  work  only  for  the  freedom  of 
each  human  being,  his  right  to  have  it, 
and  the  liberty  to  express  it. 

If  You  grant  this  blessing,  then  the 
peace  and  serenity  of  Appomattox  will 
endure,  and  the  vindication  of  these 
lawmakers  will  He  not  in  knowing  they 
were  right,  but  in  the  fruits  of  peace 
obtained  for  another  generation  and 
an  age  as  yet  unborn.  To  this  purpose, 
let  them  resolutely  dedicate  them- 
selves once  more  to  pledge  their  lives. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
distlngiiished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  two  leaders  have 
10  minutes  each  and  then  special 
orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
for  Senators  Proxmire,  Wallop,  and 
MuRKOwsKi,  followed  by  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  begin  consideration  of 
Senate  Conciurent  Resolution  32,  the 
budget  resolution,  under  a  statutory 
time  limitation  of  50  hours. 

I  would  indicate  to  my  colleagues  or 
members  of  their  staffs  that  we  can 
expect  roUcall  votes  today  and  tomor- 
row. As  I  have  indicated,  there  will  be 
no  Saturday  session.  It  would  appear 
that  we  coiild  expect  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday  and  throughout  all  of  next 
week.  There  are  going  to  be.  I  would 
guess,  depending  on  how  everything 
hangs  together,  or  whatever,  rather 
late  sessions  next  week  and  perhaps  a 
fairly  late  session  tonight. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  TO 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, my  colleague  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  his 
kind  and  thoughtful  remarks  concern- 
ing my  experience  40  years  ago  in 
Italy,  which  appears  in  the  Record  of 
April  24,  1985,  on  page  S4681.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  friendship  and 
for  the  recognition  Indicated  therein. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Armstrong).     Under     the     previous 


order,  the  acting  Democratic  leader  is 
now  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Democratic  leader's  time  be  reserved 
for  his  later  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HOW         SUPERPOWERS  HAVE 

FAILED   TO   BUILD   ARMS   CON- 
TROL ON  PAST  SUCCESSES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
previous  days  I  have  detailed  two  re- 
quirements for  the  achievement  of  a 
successful  arms  control  policy  for  this 
country.  The  third  requirement  is  to 
recognize  that  arms  control  must  build 
on  past  successes.  The  fimdamental 
objective  of  arms  control  is  to  estab- 
lish a  lasting  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.  We  can  only  achieve  that  objec- 
tive if  we  use  successive  arms  control 
treaties  as  a  continuing  process  aimed 
steadily  at  stopping  the  arms  race. 

What  real  hope  is  there  that  we  can 
do  this?  The  framework  for  precisely 
that  kind  of  progress  was  established 
by  two  superpower  nuclear  weapons 
treaties.  But,  to  date,  we  have  kicked 
away  the  golden  opportunity  that  of- 
fered to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  1963  Test  Ban  Treaty  gave  the 
superpowers  the  clearest  commitment 
to  stop  the  arms  race  at  its  heart.  In 
the  preamble  to  that  treaty,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
subscribe  to  the  following  language: 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
ail  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end  (the  signatories)  have  agreed  as 
follows. 

In  the  1974  treaty  between  the  two 
superpowers  the  pledge  is  even  more 
explicit  and  is  moved  out  of  the  pre- 
amble right  down  into  the  articles  of 
agreement.  Paragraph  3  of  article  1  of 
that  treaty  reads  as  follows  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

The  parties  shall  continue  their  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  toward  achieving  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  all 
underground  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  about  as 
explicit  and  absolutely  unmistakable 
commitment  as  the  officials  of  two  na- 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tions  could  possibly  make.  It  is  a  firm, 
unqualified  pledge  to  continue  negoti- 
ations to  end  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  conspicuous  violation  of 
that  promise.  The  two  superpowers 
made  it  not  once  in  a  treaty,  but  twice. 
They  promised  in  two  treaties.  The 
pledge  was  made  20  years  ago  in  1963, 
and  again  11  years  ago  in  1974.  The 
agreement  recognized  In  both  treaties 
that  the  partial  limitations  on  nuclear 
testing  would  make  little  real  progress 
toward  peace  unless  the  superpowers 
kept  their  word.  The  superpowers  gave 
their  word.  Since  then,  both  superpow- 
ers have  turned  their  backs  on  their 
commitment.  And  what  is  the  result? 
The  result  is  that  while  the  treaties 
began  the  critical  process  of  ending 
the  arms  race,  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  keep  their  promise 
has  made  that  historic  beginning  a  vir- 
tual nullity.  What  possible  alibi  can 
there  be  for  this  refusal  to  keep  the 
promise  of  1963,  so  emphatically  re- 
peated in  1974?  Were  there  dievelop- 
ments  in  nuclear  weapons  technology 
that  made  the  promise  impossible  or 
even  more  difficult  to  observe?  No. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Our  seismologists 
tell  us  that  the  present  150  klloton 
limit  on  underground  nuclear  weapons 
explosions  by  no  means  sets  the  limits 
on  the  ability  to  verify  nuclear  explo- 
sions. They  have  asserted  that  we 
could  successfully  monitor  virtually 
any  test  explosion  that  would  have 
any  real  military  significance.  Is  verifi- 
cation of  such  a  ban  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  actually  more  practical 
than  it  was  when  these  pledges  were 
made?  The  answer  is:  "Yes."  There  are 
two  reasons  why  the  commitments  of 
1963  and  1974  are  not  less,  but  more 
practical  today— in  1985  than  they 
were  22  years  ago,  or  11  years  ago. 
First  the  seismic  technology  which 
was  excellent  at  the  time  of  the  two 
treaties  and  could  have  reliably  moni- 
tored explosions  well  below  the  limit 
set  in  1974  has  actually  improved 
since.  Second,  there  have  been  repeat- 
ed indications  that  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  immense  advantage  it  pos- 
sesses as  a  closed  society  in  resisting 
verification  would— if  negotiations 
were  pressed— agree  to  the  placement 
of  a  number  of  monitoring  stations, 
perhaps  10  or  more,  within  the  Soviet 
Union  to  assure  this  coimtry  that  we 
could  verify  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
test  explosions  down  to  a  single  kilo- 
ton  or  less. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  keep  in  mind 
what  is  at  stake  here.  If  the  superpow- 
ers should  agree  to  keep  their  clear 
and  solemn  pledge  to  negotiate  a  total 
"cessation  of  all  underground  nuclear 
weapons  tests,"  the  most  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  nuclear  arms  race  will  be 
achieved.  When  I  stated  these  series  of 
speeches  I  said  that— 

The  failure  of  the  superpowers  even  to  try 
to  comply  with  that  promise  to  cease  all  nu- 


clear weapons  testing  represents  the  most 
significant  lost  opportunity  for  peace  of  the 
last  25  years. 

No  matter  what  other  progress  we 
might  make  on  arms  control,  without 
an  agreement  to  cease  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  the  achievement  of  the 
end  of  the  arms  race  will  slip  through 
our  fingers  like  quick  silver.  We  can 
ban  every  single  nuclear  weapon: 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
cruise  missile,  intermediate  missiles, 
and  every  tactical  nuclear  weapon  In 
the  arsenal  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Would  that  end  the 
arms  race?  No  way.  Both  superpowers 
would  do  exactly  what  they  have  been 
doing  since  the  first  arms  control  limi- 
tation was  achieved.  They  would  be  re- 
searching and  testing  to  develop  new 
nuclear  weapons,  probably  more  dev- 
astating than  either  superpower  car- 
ries in  its  arsenal  at  present,  but  out- 
side the  limits  proscribed  by  the  arms 
control  agreements.  Only  a  full  and 
comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  test- 
ing can  go  to  the  heart  of  the  arms 
race:  That  heart  is  the  testing  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  superpowers  have  solemnly  not 
once,  but  twice  in  treaties  promised  to 
do  precisely  what  we  need  to  do  to 
stop  the  arms  race.  There  is  little  hope 
of  arms  control  if  with  such  a  clear 
and  absolute  commitment  we  cannot 
build  on  that  solid  beginning.  If  ever 
this  great  country  should  keep  its 
word,  this  Is  the  issue  and  this  Is  the 
time. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  subject,  today  marks  the  70th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious acts  in  history,  the  slaughter  of 
over  1  million  Armenians  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  during  World  War  I. 
It  was  these  brutal  acts  that  first  lead 
Raphael  Lemkin  to  term  the  phrase 
"genocide." 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Holocaust 
and  the  current  German  Government, 
there  is  no  implication  of  guilt  for  the 
Armenian  Genocide  to  the  present 
Turkish  Government.  Yet  the  Turkish 
Government  is  attempting  to  deny  the 
genocide.  Mr.  President,  the  Armenian 
genocide  must  not,  and  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. It  cannot  be  forgotten  because 
news  reports  of  the  day  provide  a 
shocking  portrait  of  the  murder  of  the 
Armenians. 

People  may  disagree  with  the  edito- 
rial policy  of  the  New  York  Times,  but 
I  know  of  no  one  who  questions  its  in- 
tegrity and  the  honesty  of  its  reports. 

On  March  20.  1915,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  'the  whole  plain 
of  Alacgend  is  virtually  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren" and  that  "the  Red  Cross  fund 
says  there  are  120,000  destitute  Arme- 
nians in  the  Caucuses." 


The  news  got  worse  as  time  went  on. 
A  Reuters  report  from  August  20, 
1915,  states  that  "in  one  village  1.000 
men,  women,  and  children  are  report- 
ed to  have  been  locked  in  a  wooden 
building  and  burned  to  death." 

The  most  shocking  report  comes 
from  the  September  16,  1915,  New 
York  Times  in  which  a  correspondent 
reports  that,  "It  is  the  official  inten- 
tion that  this  shall  be  a  campaign  of 
extermination  Involving  the  murder  of 
800,000  to  1,000.000  persons." 

Mr.  President,  in  standing  by  and 
saying  nothing  while  the  history  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  is  rewritten, 
we  indeed  may  make  Hitler's  question 
of  "Who  still  talks  of  the  Armenian 
genocide?"  mere  rhetoric. 

That  was  made,  incidentally,  in  1938 
in  the  middle  of  Hitler's  extermination 
of  the  Jews  when  he  was  defending  his 
position  and  arguing  that  the  interna- 
tional community  did  not  care. 

However,  the  correspondent  also  re- 
ported that  "Christians  could  escape 
death  by  embracing  Mohammodanism, 
in  which  case  all  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  convert's  family  of  mar- 
riageable age— wife,  sisters,  or  chil- 
dren—are distributed  around  to  other 
Turks,  making  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  in  the  future  practically 
impossible." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  commemo- 
rate the  Armenian  genocide,  particu- 
larly In  face  of  the  effort  to  deny  it. 
But  to  remember  is  not  enough;  we 
must  act.  We  must  act  to  see  that 
genocide  is  ended  now  and  forever.  We 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1963,  1965,  1967.  and  1970,  and 
yearly  since  1972,  I  have  submitted  for 
the  record  a  history  of  my  financial 
holdings  from  the  time  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1957  untU 
May  1984.  In  order  to  bring  the  full 
record  up  to  date,  I  submit  herewith 
the  history  of  my  financial  holdings 
since  May  1984. 

My  assets  Include  ownership  of  a 
home  in  Madison  WI,  on  which  I  owe 
a  mortgage  to  the  former  owners;  own- 
ership of  my  home  and  furnishings  In 
Washington,  DC,  on  which  I  owe  a 
mortgage  to  the  Perpetual  American 
Federal  Savings  of  Washington,  DC; 
ownership  of  a  1980  automobile;  own- 
ership of  one  checking  account  in  a 
Washington,  DC,  bank,  one  checking 
account  in  a  Madison,  WI,  bank  and 
one  savings  account  in  a  Madison,  WI. 
bank.  I  hold  State  and  municipal 
bonds  totalling  $70,000. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$563,000. 
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To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  thU  is  34a  If  you   itemize.   ktUch  Schedule  A  25    If   you   checked    Form    1040    (Filing 

an    accurate    record    of    my    financial  (^nn   1040)  and  enter  the  amount  from  Status  box  3  or  5,  write  $3,400;  Filing  Status 

hnlHlnm:  «nH  nhllffAtinns  Schedule  A.  line  26,  $34,308.  box  1  or  4,  write  $2,300;  Piling  SUtus  box  3. 

T  ^i!l?!^K   ..!>!!!^.J    «    K-.an^«   .h«.»  ^^  Subtract  line  34a  or  34b,  whichever  ap-  write  $1,700),  $3,400. 

I  herewith  submit  a  b&l"ice  sheet  p„„  ,„„  ^^^  33  noa.ies.  36  Subtract  line  25  from  line  24.  Write 

showing  my  net  worth  and  how  it  was  39  Multiply  $1,000  by  the  total  number  of  your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line 

arrived  at  and  a  copy  of  my  1984  Fed-  exemptions  claimed  on  Form  1040,  line  6e,  34a.  (If  line  25  is  more  than  line  24.  see  the 

eral  Income  tax  return.  $4,000.  instructions  for  Une  26  on  page  33.)  $34,308. 

I  paid  134.214  to  the  Federal  Gov-  37  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  36  from  «;„„,^  •-iirr««.T  /utB  Div»cin>  ihcomi 

emment  In  taxes  on  my  1984  income.  '"l*'''*^t     .      ».          ^   ^    ^  „.  Parti  rnt^rftt  itu^m, 

T«  ./4Hui/>n   T  r.ai/1  41 1  AtfT  tn  thtt,  atata  38  Tax.  Enter  tax  here  and  check  if  from  "»"  '•  interest  income 

^  5?.^^  .•«\,^,  oL  i;il!f  T«  R*te  Schedule  X.  Y.  or  Z.  $34,274.  3   Other   interest   income   (list   name   of 

or  Wisconsin  on  l»84  income.  40  Add  lines  38  and  39.  Enter  the  total,  payer):  Chevy  Chase  SAL  (H).  $514;  DC 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  $34,374.  Natl  Bk  (J).  $337:  United  Bk  371-601  (H). 

balance  sheet  and  copy  of  my   1984  cudits  $1,097;  United  Bk  176-014  (H),  $963. 

Federal  tax  return  be  printed  in  the  ^j  ^^  jjj,^  ^j  through  44    These  are  '  ^'^  '^*  amounu  on  lines  1  and  3.  Write 

Record.  your  total  personal  credlU.  $60.  '*»*  *^^  *»«"  •n*'  «"  ^™  I'XO.  line  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  46  Subtract  line  45  from  40.  Enter  the  •2.911. 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  result  (but  not  less  than  zero),  $34,314.  Part  II.  Dividend  income 

Rbcoro.  as  follows:  W  Subtract  line  49  from  46.  Enter  the  4    Qovt    Investors    (W).    $34;    Shearson 

Net  worth  of  Senator  WiUiamPTOxmireoi  result  (but  not  less  than  sero).  $34,214.  DaUey  (H).  $897. 

of  Apr.  23,  IMS  othih  taxbs  5  Add  the  amounts  on  line  4.  Write  the 

Municipal  and  State  bonds         ...       $70,000  ^  Add  lines  50  through  55.  This  U  your  total  here.  $931. 

3  checking  and  1  savings  sccount;  ^^  tax,  $34,214.  10  Subtract  line  9  from  line  5.  Write  the 

National  Bank  of  Washington  PATicDrrs  «*•"!»  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  9a,  $931. 

checking „ 1.246  57  Federal  income  tax  withheld,  $39,133.  schxduli  c— p«ofit  or  ilossi  prom  business 

Madison,  Wl.  checking 1.468  58    1984    estimated    tax    paymenU    and  or  PRorcssioit 

Madlaon.  WI.  savings 7.445  amount  applied  from  1983  return.  $13,140.  Service* 

Shearaon  Lehman  money  market  64  Add  lines  57  through  63.  These  are  p.rt  t  inmmm 

account 37.684  your  total  paymenU.  $52,273.  .    „                ,                       * 

Certificate    of    depo.lt.    Chevy  .xnnn,  oa  amoukt  rou  owx  c*^^^^V'f^^ui^f?^r.A  .r.t.r 

Chase  SAL                                            5  334  ^  subtract  line  lb  from  line  la  and  enter 

1980    Bulck    Remi'"7blue""book  65  If  line  64  la  larger  than  line  56.  enter  the  balance  here.  $20,600. 

retail  value) 6.125  *^2"r*  *'**'?**?•  •^"■°A'.     ^      .     m^  .  3  Subtract  line  2  from  line  Ic  and  enter 

3097  Ordway  St.  NW    Washing-  ^  iVTS^                 65  to  be  refunded  to  the  gross  profit  here.  $20,600. 

ton.  DC:  ^°^-  •l"-''**  5  Add  lines  3.  4a.  and  4b.  This  U  the  gross 

Assessed  value S65,545  schxduli  a— item izxd  dbductions  income.  $30,600. 

Mortgage  value -63.131  Medical  and  dental  expense*  part  II.  Deductions 

,.r^°*f!5^;' w":;; 'm*         **■**'**  3a  Doctors.  dentlsU.  nurses,  hospitals,  in-  36  Taxes  (Do  not  Include  Windfall  Profit 

lis  Bradford  Lane,  Madison.  Wi:  surance  premiums  you  paid  for  medical  and  Tax  here  See  line  29  )  $100 

Af»?"«*^*'V* «?^  dental  care.  etc..  $1,929.  31   Add  amounU  In  columns  for  lines  6 

Mortgage  value  „.„....„..^.^. -33.138  c  Other  (list-include  hearing  aids,  den-  through  301.  These  are  the  total  deductions. 

Cash  deposit  In  ClvU  Servloe  re-  tures.  eyeglasses,  etc.)  eyeglasses.  $400.  $100. 

"'*™*°' ^M*  3  Add  lines  1  through  3c,  and  write  the  32  Net  profit  or  (loss).  Subtract  line  31 

To»*i                                             M^iiR  tot^  fi"*;  »2.339.                            ,..».,  from  line  5  and  enter  the  result.  If  a  profit, 

„„  ,     •• •"• •"••••       "t""  „*^"."P'*'„i*'*^?»°""*  °"  ^"^  ^°^®-  ""*  enter  on  Form  1040,  line  13,  and  on  Sched- 

UA  iHDmDUAi.  UicoM  Tax  RrrumN,  1984,  33  by  5%  (.05)  $7,134.  me  SE.  Part  I,  line  3  (or  Form  1041,  line  6). 

WnxiAM  AND  Ellxh  H.  PaoxMixx  5  Subtract  line  4  from  line  3.  If  sero  or  jj  ^  ^oa*  you  must  go  on  to  line  33  $30  600 

nicoMx  leas,  write  -0-.  Total  medical  and  dental.  0.  ...      . 

'**^""  .„                     ,_,  Literature 

7  Wages,  salariea.  Ups,  etc.,  $133,691.  Taxes  you  paid  p^  j  Income 

8  Interest  Income  (also  attach  Schedule  B  6  State  and  local  income  taxes.  $19,046.  ,    _                                     .^„„ 
if  over  $400).  $3,911.  7  Real  esUte  taxes.  $4,350.  la  Gross  recelpU  or  sales,  $400. 

9a  Dividends  (also  attach  Schedule  B  If  8»  Oeneral  sales  tax  (see  sales  tax  Ubles  «  Subract  line  lb  from  line  la  and  enter 

over  $400),  $931.  in  instruction  booklet),  $903.  the  balance  here,  $400. 

12    Business    Income    or    (Iom)    (attach  10  Add  the  amounU  on  lines  6  through  9  3  Subtract  line  3  from  line  Ic  and  enter 

Schedule  C).  $20,750.  Write  the  total  here.  Total  taxes,  $24,398.  the  grou  profit  here,  $400. 

18  Rents,  royalties,  partnenhlpa.  estatM.  Inttrttt  you  paid  *  ^''^  ""**  '•  **"  "^  *"■  "^^^  ^  '***  ^°" 

''^•^^  **'?**'  Schedule  E).  $3  397.  ^a  Home  mortgage  interest  you  paid  to  '™'°"''  '^"^^^  „  ^    .. 

33    Other    income    (sUte    nature    and  financial  Institutions  $4  505  P*"  "•  Deductions 

•ource-see  DM*   1 1  of  Instructions)  New  13  other  Interest  you  paid  (list)  NBW  A  19  Legal  and  professional  services.  $150. 

England  Hosp..  $780.         ^  .^    .^  1st  Wlltn,  $2,783:  DC  Nat,  $1,480,  $4,333.  31   Add  amounU  In  columns  for  lines  6 

23  Add  lines  7  through  33.  This  la  your  Add  the  amounu  on  lines  11a  through  13.  through  301.  These  are  the  total  deductions. 

total  Income.  $154,736.  ^rtte  the  total  here.  Total  Interest.  $8,787.  $150. 

Ajwusntxirrs  TO  ijicoiix  ContHbutions  you  made  ''  ""t  profit  or  (loss).  Subtract  line  31 

26   Employee  business   expenses  (attach  ib»    cash    contributions.    (If    you    gave  i™t2V  ™*Fo™*^io"40*^i'il%T'iild'on*ft<'h21" 

Form  3106),  $7,363.  ■«  tvwt   n>  »....  •»  .....   ».  ...^^.i^^ri.,..  enter  on  Form  1040,  line  13,  and  on  Sched- 

26a  IRA  deiluctlon.  from  the  worksheet  on  *^^  ?ho2   4n?rib"tlo^   onTl    leC"'  "'«  «•  ^^  '■  ""«  ^  <"  '°™  '°*»-  ""«  " 

page  12.  $2,000.  tim              coninoutions   on   line    iDb.).  jf » joss.  you  must  go  on  to  line  33,  $260. 

80  Deduction  for  a  married  couple  when  is  Aidd  the  amounU  on  lines  16a  through  schiduix  ■— suFPLXifiirrAL  incomi  scmkduls 

'"ir7?i'f/"'^^5*^^**l"',*,,^*«*?'^'  "■  ^rtU  the  total  here.  Total  contrtbu-  Rental  and  royalty  income 

SI  Add  line.  24  through  30.  $13,263.  uons.  I1.M6.  3.  r.^,.  ^eciv^l.  $4,680. 

ADJUSTB)  oRoss  mcoio  J«*c««an#oi«  (f«ducMoiu  Rental  and  royalty  expenses 

32  Subtract  line  Jl  from  line  23.  This  Is  31  Tax  return  preparation  fee.  $1,380.  .  tn.uranr«  ti7B 

your  adjusted  gro«  Income.  If  this  line  Is  33  Other:  Senate  office  exp.  $111;  sm  at-  l  }2f"7^t  ,'4  i,» 

iM.    than    $10,000,    tee      Earned    Income  tached  3106  $3,037  $3  138  ..^        ,Jv        1  .     ,  ^    ,.,.   ...  ..  »-  ... 

Credit"  (line  59)  on  page  16  of  Instructions.  33  Add  the  l^ounU  on  UnM  30  through  "  h  ""slf^art  IlT Tne''a7^  $?  2«     ° 

1/  you  want  IRS  to  figure  your  tax.  iM  PMe  33.  Writ.  th.  total  h.r..  Total  mlscellan.-  ^Yn  Tn?.iV«„rnIi.  nVhir  rhln  V;nrii...«« 

13  of  Instructions.  $143,473.  ous  $1 S88  "  ^°^*'  expenses  other  than  depreciation 

^r*.  oo.»«*.,^».  ««».  ••.•w.           „,,     ,    ,,^     ,,  and   depletion.    Add   lines   4    through    16, 

TAX  coMrtTfAnoii  Nummary  Q/<(miU«d((Mfue(iofu  $6,187. 

3t  Amount  from  line  12  (adJuatmJ  groM  24  Add  th.  amounU  on  llnM  6,  10,  14,  18.  18  Depreciation  expenM  (see  Instructions) 

Income).  $143,478.  I9.  and  31,  Wriu  your  answer  h.r.,  $37,708.  or  depletion.  $1,890. 
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19  Total.  Add  lines  17  and  18,  $7,977. 

30  Income  or  (loss)  from  rental  or  royalty 
properties.  Subtract  line  19  from  line  3a 
(renU)  or  3b  (royalties).  -$3,297. 

23  Add  properties  with  losses  on  line  20. 
and  write  the  total  (losses)  here.  -$3,297. 

23  Combine  amounU  on  lines  21  and  22. 
and  write  the  net  profit  or  (loss)  here. 
-$3,297. 

25  Total  rental  or  royalty  income  or  (lou). 
Combine  amounU  on  lines  23  and  24.  and 
write  the  total  here.  If  Part  II.  III.  and  IV 
on  page  2  do  not  apply  to  you,  write  the 
amount  from  line  25  on  Form  1040,  line  18. 
Otherwise,  Include  the  amount  In  line  39  on 
page  2  of  Schedule  E,  -  $3,297. 

Porf  IV.  Summary 

39  Total  Income  or  (loss).  Combine  lines 
25,  29,  31,  35,  and  38.  Write  total  here  and 
on  Form  1040,  line  18,  -$3,297. 

SCHEDULE  W— DEDUCHION  POR  A  MARRIED 
COUPLE  WHEIf  BOTH  WORK 

Step  1.  Figure  your  earned  tncom« 

1  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  from  Form 
1040,  line  7.  (Do  not  include  nondisability 
pensions  or  annuities):  (a)  You  $72,600;  (b) 
your  spouse  $60,091. 

2  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from  self-employ- 
ment (from  Schedules  C  and  F  (Form  1040). 
Schedule  K-1  (Form  1065),  and  any  other 
taxable  self -employment  or  earned  income): 
(a)  You  $20,750;  (b)  your  spouse  $750. 

3  Add  lines  1  and  2.  This  Is  your  total 
earned  Income:  (a)  You  $93,350;  (b)  your 
spouse  $60,841. 

Step  Z.  Figure  your  qualified  earned  income 

4  AdJustmenU  from  Form  1040,  lines  25, 
26a,  27,  and  any  repayment  of  sub-pay  In- 
cluded on  line  31.  (See  instructions  below): 
You  $3,000:  your  spouse  $6,263. 

5  Subtract  line  4  from  line  3.  This  is  your 
qualified  earned  Income.  (If  the  amount  in 
column  (a)  or  (b)  is  zero  (-0-)  or  less,  stop 
here.  You  may  not  take  this  deduction):  (a) 
You  $90,350:  (b)  your  spouse  $54,578. 

Step  3.  Figure  your  deduction 

6  Compare  the  amounU  in  columns  (a) 
and  (b)  of  line  5.  Write  the  smaller  amount 
here.  (Write  either  amount  If  5(a)  and  5(b) 
are  exactly  the  same.)  Do  not  write  more 
than  $30,000,  $30,000. 

7  Percentage  used  to  figure  the  deduction 
(10%).  0.10. 

8  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  7.  This  Is  the  amount  of 
your  deduction.  Write  the  answer  here  and 
on  Form  1040.  line  30.  $3,000. 

Name:  Senator  William  and  Ellen  Prox- 
mlre.  SSN:  (H)  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Address:  118  Bradford  Lane.  SSN:  (W) 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

City.  SUte.  ZIP  Madlaon.  Wisconsin 
63714. 

Cextipicatx 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  travel  sUtus 
In  the  Washington.  D.C..  area,  away  from 
my  home  in  my  home  state  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  224  days  during  the 
year  1984  and  that  my  deductable  living  ex- 
penses while  In  such  travel  tUtus  amounted 
to  $3,000, 

William  Proxmirb 
(Signature  of  Member). 

Note.— If  such  living  expensM  exceeded 
$3,000,  the  deduction  is  limited  under  sec- 
tion 162(2)  of  th.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  $3,000. 


EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

wmiam  Proxmire 
Part  I.  Employee   Business  Expenses  De- 
ductible    in     Figuring     Adjusted     Gross 
Income  on  Form  1040.  Line  32 

2.  Reimbursed  and  unreimbursed  meal, 
lodging,  and  other  expenses  while  away 
from  your  tax  home,  $3,000. 

6.  Add  lines  1  through  5,  $3,000. 

8.  If  line  6  is  more  than  line  7.  subtract 

line  7  from  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Form 

1040,  line  25,  $3,000. 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire 

Part  I.  Employee  Business  Expenses  De- 
ductible in  Figuring  Adjusted  Gross 
Income  on  Form  1040,  Line  32 

3.  Reimbursed  and  unreimbursed  car  ex- 
penses from  Part  II,  $4,263. 

6.  Add  lines  1  though  5,  $4,263. 

8.  If  line  6  Is  more  than  line  7.  subtract 
line  7  from  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040,  line  25,  $4,263. 

Part  II.  Car  Expenses  (Use  either  your 
actual  expenses  or  the  mileage  rate) 

A.  Number  of  months  you  used  car  for 
business  during  1984:  12  months. 

B.  Total  mileage  for  months  on  line  A: 
7.000  miles. 

C.  Business  part  of  line  B  mileage:  4.900 
miles. 

Actual  Expenses  (Include  expenses  on  lines 
1  and  2  only  for  the  months  shown  on  line 
A.  above) 

1.  Gasoline,  oil.  lubrication,  etc..  $800. 

2.  Other.  $5,004. 

3.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  2).  $5,804. 

4.  Divide  line  C  by  line  B,  above,  70  per- 
cent. 

5.  Multiply  line  3  by  line  4,  $4,063. 

7.  Business  parking  fees  and  tolls,  $200. 

8.  Add  lines  5  through  7.  Also  enter  in 
Part  I,  line  3,  $4,263. 

DEPRECIATION  AND  AMORTIZATION 

Section  C— Depreciation  of  nonrecovery 
property 

6  Other  depreciation  (see  instructions). 
$1,590, 

Section  D.— Summary 

7  Total  (Add  deductions  on  lines  1 
through  6).  Enter  here  and  on  the  Deprecia- 
tion line  of  your  fetum  (Partnerships  and  S 
cort>orations— Do  not  include  any  amounU 
entered  on  line  1.),  $1,590. 

DETAIL  DEPRECIATION  SCHEDUU 

Description  of  property:  118  Land.  Date 
placed  in  service:  11/22/80.  Cost  or  other 
basis:  $11,500. 

Description  of  property:  116  Bradford. 
Date  placed  In  service:  11/22/80.  Cost  or 
other  basis:  $31,800.  Depreciation  allowed  or 
allowable  In  earlier  years:  $5,035.  Method  of 
figuring  depreciation:  SL.  Life  or  recovery 
period:  20/00.  Federal  depreciation  for  this 
year:  $1,590.  State  depreciation  for  this 
year:  $1,590. 

INVESTMENT  INTEREST  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

Part  II.  Interest  on  investment  debts 
incurred  after  September  10,  1975 
5  Interest  expense  on  Investment  debU  in- 
curred after  September  10,  1975,  $4,978. 

7  Total  Investment  InterMt  expense  (add 
lines  5  and  6),  $4,975. 

8  (a)  Individuals  enter  $10,000  ($6,000  If 
married  filing  separately),  $10,000. 

10  (a)  Total  net  Investment  Income 
(amount  from  line  4  If  Part  I  Is  used), 
$6,630, 

(b)  Unt  74-Lln.  7  -t-  Une  16  +  Une  37  x 
Une  10(a),  $6,630. 


11  Excess  expenses  from  "net  lease  prop- 
erty." $1,707. 

12  Limitation  on  deduction  (add  lines  8(a). 
(b),  9,  10(b)  and  11),  $17,327. 

13  Allowable  Investment  Interest  deduc- 
tion—Enter the  smaller  of  line  7  or  line  13 
(see  instructions),  $4,975. 

WILLIAM  AND  ELLEN  H.  PROXMHIE-NET  INVESTMENT 
INCOME  AND  QUAURED  NET  INVESTMENT  INCOME 
SCHEDULE 
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ELLEN  H.  PROXMIRE  <PORM  SIOS— 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SCHEDULE) 

Employer  name:  Wash  Whirl-around. 

Other  auto  expenses  car  1.  $5,004. 

Total  to  part  II.  Line  2.  form  2106.  $6,004. 

EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES  OTHER  THAN  TRAVa 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I 

yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr,  Wallop]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minute*. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thuilt  the  Chair. 
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AID  TO  NICARAGUA 


Mr.  WALXOP.  Mr.  President,  history 
will  record  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion began  to  aid  those  who  wanted  to 
stop  the  Sandinistas  from  turning 
Nicaragvia  Into  a  totalitarian  ally  of 
Moscow,  and  that  In  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration such  aid  stopped.  That  Is 
the  bottom  line. 

History  will  record  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  almost  united,  convinced 
the  Reagan  administration  again  and 
again  to  reduce  the  size  and  scope  of 
its  requests  for  support  to  the  Nicara- 
gua resistance,  and  to  make  those  re- 
quests with  ever  less  conviction. 
Indeed  only  by  great  efforts,  and  by 
the  President's  intervention,  was  the 
administration  dissuaded  from  Joining 
in  sponsoring  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  sealed  its  own 
defeat.  Now  as  congressional  I>emo- 
crats  step  forward  to  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Communist  dictator 
Daniel  Ortega,  the  hemisphere's  new 
Cuba  faces  a  much  less  complicated 
future. 

Yet  blame  does  not  lie  alone  with 
congressional  apologists  for  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine.  Our  535  'secretaries  of 
state"  have  been  aided  and  Indeed 
urged  on  by  an  Indecisive  administra- 
tion. 

This  Senator  watched  with  growing 
dismay  as  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  and  CIA  explained  this 
administration's  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua in  the  absurd  terms  of  "interdict- 
ing the  flow  of  arms"  to  El  Salvador. 
This  Senator  was  astonished  when  the 
administration  helped  to  quash  oppo- 
sition to  the  Boland  amendment.  This 
Senator  listened  with  disgust  as 
spokesmen  for  the  administration 
prided  themselves  on  supplying  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance  with  enough  to 
fight  and  die,  but  with  not  enough  to 
win.  This  Senator  winced  when  the 
Sandlnista  government  broadcast  Wil- 
liam Casey's  public  statements  that 
the  Contras  could  not  possibly  win. 

This  Senator  noted  that  the  admin- 
istration's requests  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Contras'  behalf  were  accompanied 
neither  by  threats  nor  by  the  usual  in- 
ducements. Indeed,  Secretary  Shultz' 
latest  letter  ostensibly  in  support  of 
the  President's  request  never  even 
mentioned  that  request,  much  less 
supported  it.  The  paper  explaining  so- 
called  U.S.  policy  in  the  area  was  not 
even  on  anyone's  letterhead.  Neither 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA.  nor 
the  NSC  would  sully  their  reputations 
with  it.  Last  fall,  before  the  Senate 
voted  by  a  margin  of  15  votes  in  favor 
of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance,  the  De- 
partment of  State  advised  this  Senator 
that  the  vote  count  in  the  Senate  was 
negative,  and  refused  to  supply  even  a 
routine  letter  of  support.  Par  from  re- 
fusing to  take  "no"  for  an  answer,  this 
administration  has  courted  it. 

When  anyone  aslcs  why  so  many  in 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 


are  so  eager  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  fate  of  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance, we  hear  one  word:  Vietnam— wc 
want  to  avoid  another  experience  like 
that.  Yet.  this  obfuscatlon  of  moral 
Judgment,  this  abandonment  of  free- 
dom-loving people  to  Conununlst  rule 
after  half-hearted  effort  Is  precisely 
what  we  did  in  Vietnam.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  so-called  best  and  bright- 
est on  the  liberal  side  today  are  almost 
in  form  to  those  we  heard  20  years 
ago.  We  have  to  force  the  Contras  into 
a  deal  with  the  Communists,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  they  say— Just  like  they 
spoke  of  the  need  to  force  the  South 
Vietnamese  into  the  deal  we  worked 
out  with  the  Communists  In  Paris  in 
1973.  "And  if  they  don't  we'll  cut  off 
their  funds."  Thus  do  our  good  liber- 
als. Democratic  and  Republican  alike, 
dangle  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  in  front  of  people  who  are 
fighting  for  their  lives  and  freedoms, 
and  put  themselves  in  greater  danger. 
If  they  refuse,  they  are  threatened 
with  being  thrown  to  the  wolves.  If 
they  agree,  they  can  hope  that  the  lib- 
erals, in  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, will  at  least  preserve  their 
lives,  even  as  their  cause  goes  down 
the  drain.  Is  this  the  way  to  avoid 
Vietnam?  In  Heaven's  name.  no.  This 
is  a  recipe  for  repeating  the  experi- 
ence of  helicopters  lifting  off  embassy 
roofs,  say  in  Honduras  and  El  Salva- 
dor, as  U.S.  marines  with  rifle  butts 
smash  the  fingers  of  our  "brothers" 
climbing  over  the  walls. 

But  despite  the  similarities,  there 
are  vast  differences  between  South- 
east Asia  and  Central  America.  Yes, 
Just  like  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  soon  as 
we  abandon  our  friends  and  the  Com- 
munists win  their  civil  war,  they  will 
take  over  neighboring  countries,  have 
bloodbaths,  and  provide  military  bases 
for  the  Soviets.  But  unlike  in  South- 
east Asia,  there  is  no  ocean  between 
this  tragedy  and  our  border.  The  refu- 
gees will  come  more  quickly  and  in 
greater  numbers.  But  something  far 
more  ominous  will  come  soon:  The 
sounds  of  Mexico  accommodating 
Itself  Into  a  vast,  anti-Yankee  alliance. 

Today  does  not  mark  the  end  of  our 
troubles  with  Central  America— it  is 
the  beginning.  Within  weeks  we  will 
see  bloody  battles  as  the  Sandlnista 
regulars,  many  with  Soviet  Speznatz 
training,  move  into  free-fire  zones  to 
kill  the  resistance.  Then  perhaps  in  a 
year  or  two  or  three  we  will  see  the 
attack  on  Honduras  and  El  Salvador, 
whose  leaders  wlU  try  In  vain  to  ac- 
commodate. Throughout  these 
dramas,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  want  to  know  who  is  responsi- 
ble. They  will  ask  each  one  of  us 
"whose  side  are  you  on  in  this  fight?" 
They  will  do  so  all  the  more  pointedly 
if  our  President.  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, does  his  duty  and  sends  Ameri- 
can troops  to  save  one  of  those  coun- 
tries.   "Who  made  all  this  necessary? 


Who  destroyed  the  resistance  forces 
that  were  holding  the  Soviet  coalition 
at  bay  In  Nicaragua?"  Then  the  Ameri- 
can pe6ple  will  look  at  how  each  of  us 
voted  today  and  they  will  have  the 
answer. 

I  am  genuinely  sorry  for  my  country, 
because  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  seem  ready  to  betray  people 
our  President  has  called  brothers. 
Brothers  deserve  better.  The  peoples 
of  the  world,  friend  and  foe  alike,  are 
sure  to  ask  themselves,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans treat  their  brothers  this  way.  how 
will  they  treat  others?  It  is  at  least  one 
saving  grace  that  we  do  it  openly  by 
rollcall  vote.  I  am  happy  to  stand 
where  I  do,  in  favor  of  putting  weap- 
ons, yes  I  say  guns.  Into  the  hands  of 
people  who  want  to  live  democratical- 
ly, and  who  want  to  shoot  at  the  Sovi- 
ets, Cubans,  Vietnamese,  Libyans,  and 
PLO  soldiers  who  have  invaded  the 
North  American  Continent.  I  say  to 
those  who  will  vote  on  the  other  side, 
go  ahead,  put  your  name  on  that  list. 
America  will  regret  it.  So  perhaps  one 
day  will  you,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

(During  the  quorum  call,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  CThafee.) 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDRESS      OF      SENATOR      DAN- 
FORTH  ON  D.S.  TRADE  POUCY 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Senator  Danforth, 
today  spoke  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  the  timely  topic  of  the  U.S. 
trade  policy. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  Is  aware  of  Senator  Dantorth's 
energetic  work  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  Finance  Conunlttee.  Both  on  the 
committee  and  on  the  trade  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  worked  closely  with 
Senator  Daktorth  on  any  number  of 
Issues  affecting  international  trade.  I 
commend  Senator  Dawforth's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  as  an  insight- 
ful discussion  of  U.S.  trade  policy,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Address  by  Senator  John  C.  DANroRTH  to 

THE  National  Press  Cixn  on  U.8.  Trade 

PoucY 

Next  week,  in  Bonn,  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world  will  call  for  a  new  round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations.  If  Congress  does 
not  extend  the  President's  fast  track  legisla- 
tive authority  beyond  Its  expiration  date  In 
early  1988,  a  new  round  would  lead  no- 
where. Without  fast  track  authority,  the 
Tokyo  Round  could  not  have  been  imple- 
mented In  1979.  Without  an  extension  by 
Congress,  a  new  round  could  not  be  Imple- 
mented In  the  late  1980's. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  Congress  will 
extend  fast  track  authority.  Certainly.  Con- 
gress should  not  agree  to  an  extension  with- 
out a  thorough  study  of  what  has  gone 
wrong  in  international  trade  and  what  the 
administration  intends  to  do  about  It. 

For  years,  trade  policy  has  been  the  poor 
stepchild  of  our  Government.  It  has  been 
shoved  to  the  back  of  the  line,  behind  for- 
eign policy  and  tax  policy,  behind  antitrust 
policy  and  export  controls,  and  behind  any 
number  of  other  considerations.  For  the 
sake  of  our  own  people  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national trading  system  itself,  the  era  of 
second-class  status  must  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

Today.  I  offer  three  propositions  which 
should  be  debated  l>efore  Congress  gives  the 
green  light  to  a  new  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Proposition  I.  An  effective  international 
trading  system,  fostering  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  is  clearly  in  the  t>est  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

Proposition  II.  The  international  trading 
system,  as  it  exists  today,  is  malfunctioning. 
Unless  the  system  is  made  to  work,  it  is 
doomed. 

Proposition  III.  Congress  needs  to  know 
that  something  is  being  done  to  fix  the 
system  before  it  grants  new  negotiating  au- 
thority to  the  President. 

That  free  trade  is  In  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  is  so  obvious  to  me  that  It  went 
unstated  In  the  first  draft  of  these  remarks. 
However,  so  many  commentators  have 
raised  the  specter  of  protectionism  that  a 
clear  statement  of  principle  is  in  order. 

A  return  to  protectionism  would  be  a  dis- 
aster for  our  country.  It  would  thireaten  the 
jobs  of  one  sixth  of  our  work  force,  and  it 
would  destroy  our  farmers.  It  would  in- 
crease consumer  prices  and  reduce  con- 
sumer choice.  It  would  ruin  our  economy 
and  the  economies  of  our  trading  partners. 
The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  did  contrib- 
ute to  the  Great  Depression.  To  repeat  the 
same  mistake  more  than  half  a  century 
later  would  be  an  act  of  gross  stupidity.  The 
goal  of  the  United  States  should  be  to  open 
markets,  not  to  close  them. 

The  benefits  of  an  open  trading  system  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  no  less  obvious.  In 
the  past  2  years  sJone,  America's  open  mar- 
kets have  been  the  main  engine  of  world 
growth. 

To  insist  that  international  agreements  be 
enforced,  and  that  unfair  trade  barriers  be 
removed,  is  not  protectism.  The  reason  for 
negotiating  international  agreements  and 
enacting  enabling  legislation  is  to  provide  a 
system  for  conducting  world  trade.  Section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  gives  the  President  the 
tools  to  open  markets  closed  by  unfair  trade 
practices.  It  gives  our  people  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  and  fair  compe- 
tition. Clearly,  a  system  that  fosters  such 
competition  deserves  all  the  support  we  can 
give  it. 

The  second  proposition  Is  that  the  inter- 
national trading  system  is  malfunctioning. 


Our  Oovemment  has  neglected  It.  Other 
countries  have  abuaed  It.  What  Is  happening 
today  was  never  intended  when  OATT  was 
esUblished  in  1947. 

OATT  was  intended  to  operate  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  its  members.  All  were 
to  benefit  by  the  rules  of  free  trade.  All 
were  to  have  access  to  world  markets.  All 
were  to  seek  the  benefits  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage. 

In  1947.  on  one  could  liave  anticipated 
that  a  single  country  would  run  a  $123  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  In  a  single  year.  Nor  could 
one  have  guessed  our  trade  deficit's  geomet- 
ric rate  of  escalation  since  the  beginning  of 
this  decade,  up  from  $40  billion  Just  2  yean 
ago. 

The  nature  of  our  trade  deficit  has  been 
changing  as  rapidly  as  Its  size.  In  the  1970's, 
we  were  importing  fuel  and  raw  materitUs. 
Last  year.  72  percent  of  the  deficit  was  man- 
ufactured goods.  Nor  are  we  offsetting  the 
merchandise  trade  deficit  by  exported  serv- 
ices and  by  returns  on  foreign  investment  as 
we  were  as  recently  as  1981.  Last  year,  we 
ran  a  current  account  deficit  of  over  $100 
billion. 

A  number  of  causes  have  been  cited  for 
these  ballooning  numbers:  The  United 
States  was  first  to  recover  from  a  worldwide 
recession,  making  our  market  far  more  lu- 
crative than  those  of  our  trading  partners. 
Huge  debt  obligations  led  Third  World 
countries  to  restrict  Imports  and  subsidize 
exports.  American  business  and  labor  are 
pricing  themselves  out  of  the  world  market. 
But  two  causes  deserve  special  attention, 
neither  of  which  was  anticipated  when 
GAIT  was  establish:  Floating  exchange 
rates  and  the  proliferation  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  trade. 

When  the  world  trading  system  was  cre- 
ated, it  did  not  anticipate  a  dollar  which 
would  rise  or  fall  by  the  hour,  which  would 
change  as  money  managers  move  billions 
overnight  to  a  perceived  safe  liaven,  which 
would  go  up  with  U.S.  Interest  rates  and 
down  with  the  closing  of  saving  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  Ohio.  It  did  not  envision  appre- 
ciations in  currency  which  would  effectively 
tax  U.S.  exports  and  sut>sldize  U.S.  Imports. 
Today,  we  are  told  that  the  overvalued 
dollars  has  the  same  effect  as  a  25-50  per- 
cent foreign  tariff  on  American  products, 
that  It  Is  the  most  important  single  cause  of 
the  trade  deficit,  and  that  the  rules  of  inter- 
national trade  provide  no  way  of  relieving 
the  problem.  So.  imports  stifle  economic  re- 
covery. Recovery  bypasses  key  sectors  of  the 
economy,  including  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, and  mining.  Import-sensitive  and 
export-competitive  Industries  fail  or  move 
offshore,  and  America's  economic  base  Is 
eroded  forever. 

No  trade  agreements,  however  sound,  no 
trade  laws,  however  well  enforced,  will  give 
Americans  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  the 
International  marketplace  If  an  overvalued 
dollar  has  the  same  effect  as  a  25-50  percent 
tariff.  To  say  this  is  not  to  belittle  trade 
agreements.  Rather  it  is  to  state  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  dealing  effectively  with  the 
exchange  rate  issue.  One  way  or  another, 
this  problem  must  be  solved. 

The  trade  deficit  is  one  of  several  reasons 
we  must  succeed  In  getting  the  Federal 
budget  under  control.  The  budget  is  the 
subject  l)efore  Congress  today,  and  no  sug- 
gested trade  measure  should  divert  our  at- 
tention from  the  goal  of  a  $50  to  $60  billion 
reduction  in  the  budget  deficit.  To  those 
who  argue  that  the  present  furor  over 
unfair  trade  practices  is  a  distraction  from 
the  real  problem  of  the  budget.  I  repeat: 


Nothing  can  be  allowed  to  distract  us  from 
the  budget.  The  Federal  budget  must  come 
first. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  argue  that  a  seri- 
ous reduction  In  the  budget  deficit  wUl  not 
reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar,  will  not 
reduce  It  sufficiently  or  that  it  will  have  the 
opposite  effect— tiiat  It  wlU  Inspire  even 
more  confidence  in  the  United  States  as  a 
safe  haven  for  foreign  investment. 

If  this  is  80,  If  conventional  wisdom  about 
the  link  between  the  budget  and  exchange 
rates  does  not  prove  correct,  then  an  uncon- 
ventional way  must  be  found  to  offset  the 
effect  of  a  high  valued  dollar. 

Several  unconventional  ideas  have  been 
suggested.  They  include  a  strategic  currency 
reserve,  import  surcharges,  tax  Incentives 
for  savings,  a  value-added  tax  and  capital 
controls.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
endorse  any  of  these  ideas,  especially  since 
the  better  and  more  cautious  suggestion  of  a 
reduced  budget  deficit  has  not  been  tried.  I 
do  say  that  no  trade  policy  can  work  if  the 
exchange  rate  problem  is  not  resolved.  I  do 
say  that  IX  the  dollar  cannot  be  reduced  by  a 
budget  resolution,  then  it  must  be  offset  by 
some  other  method. 

Resolving  the  exclumge  rate  problem  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  effective  trade  policy. 
Yet  even  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  dollar, 
Americans  would  stUl  not  tiave  access  to 
other  markets  when  nontariff  barriers  to 
our  exports  spring  up  faster  than  we  remove 
them.  Therefore,  we  must  proceed  on  two 
tracks  at  the  same  time.  We  must  deal  with 
exchange  rates,  and  we  must  remove  unfair 
barriers  to  American  exports. 

When  tariffs  were  the  principal  means  of 
excluding  imports,  free  trade  seemed  an  at- 
tainable goal.  Tariffs  are  visible,  measura- 
ble, and  easily  reduced. 

But  today  protectionist  countries  do  not 
need  to  rely  upon  tariffs.  Other,  more 
subtle  and  equally  effective  barriers  are  at 
hand.  These  range  from  discriminatory 
standards  to  licensing  to  bureaucratic  delay 
to  restrictions  on  Investment. 

Much  of  our  attention  is  on  Japan,  but  it ' 
Is  not  the  only  country  with  Import  barriers. 
We  have  them.  Canada  and  Europe  have 
then,  and,  with  increasing  significance  so  do 
developing  countries. 

What  sets  Japan  apart  is  tills:  No  other 
nation  contributes  so  little  to  the  open  trad- 
ing system  in  relation  to  Its  gains  from  that 
system.  International  trade  cannot  function 
effectively  when  the  world's  second  largest 
economy  abdicates  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
system. 

Today,  our  efforts  to  stop  unfair  trade 
practices  are  embarrassingly  Ineffective.  It 
is  embarrassing  to  watch  the  President  of 
the  United  States  plead  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan.  It  is  embarrassing  to  see 
one  negotiating  delegation  after  another 
return  from  Tokyo  with  hopeful  announce- 
ments and  no  new  sales.  It  Is  ineffective 
when  our  exports  to  Japan  grow  by  2  per- 
cent while  our  imports  grow  by  38  percent. 
Our  efforts  are  embarrassingly  Ineffective, 
and,  I  submit,  they  are  dangerous  as  well. 

To  the  l)est  of  my  knowledge,  the  United 
States  has  never  used  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  to  retaliate  against  Japsin.  Now 
retaliation  is  a  nasty  word.  It  suggests  a  loss 
of  temper,  a  desire  to  strike  l>ack.  Oitics  ex- 
pressed that  view  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  voted  to  retaliate  against  Japan. 
But  retaliation  is  not  synonymous  with  a 
loss  of  tem(>er  or  a  desire  to  strike  back  in 
rage.  Rather,  section  301  gives  the  President 
authority  for  a  measured  response  to  unfair 
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trmde  practices.   In   toUl  conformity  with 
OATT. 

The  strongest  arsument  we  use  kgainst 
our  own  protectionists— against,  for  exam- 
ple, advocates  of  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion—is that  American  protectionism  would 
lead  to  retaliation  abroad.  It  would  hurt  our 
own  people.  We  tell  our  own  people  that, 
when  it  comes  to  trade  barriers,  there  is  no 
free  lunch. 

Yet.  by  our  inaction,  we  tell  our  trading 
partners  that  there  is  a  free  lunch.  We  tacit- 
ly let  them  know  that  they  are  free  to 
impose  whatever  restrictions  they  Uke  to 
imports  from  the  United  SUtes  and  that  we 
will  do  nothing.  We  will  not  use  section  301 
to  retaliate  no  matter  what 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  practical 
disincentive  to  Japanese  protectionism 
except  the  volume  of  rhetoric  turned  up  by 
the  Congress.  A  controlled  response  as  pro- 
vided by  international  rules  and  by  our  law 
is  placed  off  limits  by  the  administration. 
Therefore,  uncontrolled  rhetoric  is  all  that 
remains.  I  think  this  is  dangerous. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  total  relationship 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  one  of  Its 
closest  frlelds.  For  despite  lively  economic 
competition,  we  are  close  friends.  We  share 
common  interests  in  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous world.  We  share  a  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic government  and  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomics. It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  promising 
future  for  either  country  without  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  other. 

Every  time  there  is  a  vote  in  the  Congress 
on  a  matter  relating  to  trade  with  Japan, 
the  claim  is  made  that  we  are  sending  the 
Japanese  a  message.  I  am  increasingly  of 
the  view  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  send- 
ing messages  to  Japan.  At  best,  messages 
which  never  lead  to  action  are  easily  ig- 
nored. More  seriously,  messages  sent  In  rage 
create  long-term  ill  will.  The  role  of  Con- 
gress is  to  legislate,  not  to  send  messages  to 
other  countries. 

In  the  long  run.  acquiescence  to  Japanese 
protectionism  is  no  favor  to  either  country. 
For  both  countries,  and,  indeed,  the  trading 
system  itself  are  dependent  on  a  strong 
American  economy.  America  is  no  longer 
the  dominant  giant,  towering  over  a  strug- 
gling and  self-protecting  Japan.  We  no 
longer  have  the  economic  margins  to  toler- 
ate the  Infant  industry  protectionism  that 
brought  about  Japan's  dominance  in  con- 
sumer electronics  and  automobiles.  In  no 
sector— such  as  computers  and  telecom- 
munications—where the  United  States  still 
maintains  a  competitive  edge,  can  such  Jap- 
anese protectionism  be  tolerated.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  are  being  hurt  by 
Japan's  trade  practices,  and  when  we  are 
hurt,  so  Is  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  1984  Trade  Act  was  an  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  find  an  effective  way  of  removing 
unfair  trade  barriers  without  resorting  to 
idle  messages  or  verbal  abuse.  Congress 
strengthened  section  301  of  the  1974  act  and 
created  a  systematic  way  of  first  identifying 
and  then  removing  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 
In  stun,  the  President  was  given  added  lever- 
age to  open  markets  which  have  been 
closed. 

Nontariff  barriers  to  trade  multiply  like 
mushrooms.  They  create  a  problem  which 
can  never  be  solved  by  Inaction,  which  char- 
acterizes the  administration,  or  by  overreac- 
tlon.  which  characterizes  the  Congress.  The 
problem  will  only  be  solved  by  putting  In 
place  a  system  in  which  the  President  re- 
sponds to  barriers  in  a  measured  and  practi- 
cal way.  The  1984  Trade  Act  was  intended 
to  create  such  a  system. 
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system  is  doomed  If  it  is  not  credible,  and 
the  only  way  to  make  It  credible  is  to  en- 
force our  existing  law,  our  existing  rights. 

Now  to  the  third  proposition:  Congress 
should  insist  on  clear  plans  for  rectifying 
the  exchange  rate  problem  and  for  enforc- 
ing our  rights  under  existing  agreements  as 
conditions  for  granting  the  President  fast 
track  authority  for  Implementing  a  new  ne- 
gotiating round. 

To  the  administration,  a  new  round  of 
multilateral  negotiations  is  the  first  priority 
in  the  trade  area.  To  me.  a  new  round  of  ne- 
gotiations belongs  somewhere  farther  down 
the  list.  Indeed,  since  trade  agreemenU 
cannot  deal  with  the  bloated  dollar.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  Improve  the  position  of 
Americans  trying  to  compete  In  world  mar- 
kets. Also,  I  do  not  understand  the  wisdom 
of  negotiating  rules  of  International  trade  If 
there  Is  no  intention  of  enforcing  the  rules 
we  negotiate. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  for  Congress  to 
ask  the  impossible.  But  if  deficit  reductions 
do  not  start  the  dollar  on  a  steady  decline, 
then  we  should  be  prepared  to  use  other  op- 
tions to  deal  with  exchange  rates  now  and 
in  the  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the 
careful  study  of  those  options  should  they 
later  be  needed.  In  addition,  the  President 
must  Implement  the  reciprocity  title  of  the 
1984  Trade  Act.  and  put  in  place  an  ongoing 
mechanism  for  Identifying  and  removing 
unfair  barriers  to  American  exports.  These 
matters  are  far  more  important  than  a  new 
round  of  negotiations. 

Nearly  every  discussion  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit yields  the  comment  that  the  problem  is 
of  our  own  making.  It  Is  said  that  we  don't 
try  hard  enough— that  we  can't  produce  at- 
tractive products  at  competitive  prices.  I 
close  by  saying  that  I  don't  accept  those 
comments  for  a  moment.  I  don't  accept  the 
view  that  America  Is  soft,  and  lazy,  and  over 
the  hill.  If  we  continue  to  compete.  I  believe 
we  wlU  succeed.  In  many  key  sectors,  we  can 
compete  anywhere  In  the  world,  but  only  If 
the  dollar  Is  fairly  priced  and  only  If  our 
trading  partners  are  made  to  play  by  the 
rules. 

Government  cannot  do  everything  In 
America,  but  there  are  some  things  It  can 
do.  It  can  get  Its  economic  house  In  order.  It 
can  enforce  the  law.  It  can  give  American 
producers  a  fair  chance.  And  Congress  must 
Insist  that  we  do  so  before  another  round  of 
negotiations  get  underway. 


IS  THERE  AN  ARGENTINA  IN 
OUR  ECONOMIC  FUTURE? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  received  in  the  mall  an  In- 
teresting letter  which  I  found  most 
provocative  and  very  timely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  letter  was  about 
government  spending,  about  govern- 
ment deficits,  and  about  inflation. 

Attached  to  this  letter  was  a  1  mil- 
lion peso  note  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Argentina.  The  author  of  this 
letter  wrote,  "This  million  peso  note 
had  a  value  in  U.S.  currency  in  1962  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 


The  reasons  for  Argentina's  hyper- 
inflation and  tremendously  devalued 
currency  are  twofold: 

First,  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise 
has  been  taxed  away;  and  second,  the 
federal  government  of  Argentina  has 
embarked  on  an  excessive  program  of 
spending  and  expansion  which  killed 
all  Incentive  for  work  and  thrust  that 
nation  deeper  and  deeper  In  debt. 

As  a  result,  Argentina  has  no  choice 
but  to  print  more  and  more  money  in 
an  effort  to  meet  its  government's  and 
its  citizens'  spending  needs. 

For  the  present,  we  do  not  face  this 
condition  In  the  United  States. 

But  Indeed  the  possibility  exists. 

The  United  States  today  enjoys  one 
of  the  lowest  rates  of  Inflation  and  one 
of  the  highest  rates  of  economic 
growth  ever  experienced  in  its  history. 

But  the  United  States  is  also  experi- 
encing the  largest  national  debt,  and 
the  largest  Federal  deficit  in  its  histo- 
ry—a history  that  saw  200  years  pass 
before  Its  first  trillion  dollar  debt  was 
accrued,  but  only  6  years  to  accumu- 
late the  second  trillion  dollar  debt. 

These  conditions  are  compounded  by 
a  growing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
many  not  to  pay  their  legally  owned 
taxes. 

In  1981,  the  last  year  for  which  veri- 
fied figures  are  available,  some  $90  bil- 
lion in  anticipated  tax  revenues  were 
lost  through  either  tax  avoidance  or 
taxpayer  noncompliance  schemes. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  estimate 
that  this  tax  gap— the  difference  be- 
tween what  should  be  coming  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  what  is  actually  re- 
ceived based  on  the  numbers  of  work- 
ing citizens  and  buslnesses--could  be 
as  high  as  $150  billion  in  1985. 

Collection  of  these  taxes  alone  could 
begin  to  wipe  out  the  national  debt. 

That's  a  reason  for  Congress  to 
begin  serious  work  on  tax  simplifica- 
tion legislation. 

Remember,  America's  tax  system 
works— primarily— because  of  the  good 
faith  of  its  citizens  In  complying  with 
the  law. 

Let's  simplify  before  we  lose  that 
good  faith. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  current  tax  laws,  either  because  of 
their  complexity  or  because  of  their 
perceived  unfairness,  are  fostering  this 
tax  gap. 

If  this  situation  Is  not  addressed,  and 
addressed  soon,  we  could  very  well 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  as 
Argentina. 

The  Government  could  literally  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  having  to  print 
money  and  borrow  even  more  than  it 
already  does  to  meet  its  spending  re- 
quirements. 


I  never  want  to  see  a  million  dollar 
U.S.  piece  of  currency  devalued  so  se- 
verely. 

To  Illustrate  my  point,  let  me  share 
with  you  part  of  an  article  written  by 
Roscoe  Egger.  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  on  the  subject 
of  tax  reform. 

Comparing  two  tsrpes  of  taxpayers— 
those  Involved  In  limited  partnerships 
and  a  typical  family  of  four  with  no 
tax  shelters— Mr.  Egger  wrote: 

The  average  1983  gross  Income  of  individ- 
uals in  limited  partnerships  was  (193,000. 

But  tbelr  total  income  tax  represented 
less  than  5  percent  of  their  gross  Income, 
while  their  losses— all  legal  under  the 
present  tax  code— represented  more  than  90 
percent  of  their  gross. 

By  comparison,  a  typical  family  of  four 
with  Income  of  $45,000  and  no  tax  shelter 
losses  would  pay  $8,272  or  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  their  Income  In  taxes. 

According  to  a  recent  IRS  survey.  75 
percent  of  taxpayers  believe  their 
taxes  are  too  high  for  what  they  get, 
and  about  two-thirds  believe  they  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share. 

Even  worse,  a  whopping  80  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  In  this  country  be- 
lieve the  present  system  benefits  the 
rich  and  Is  unfair  to  the  ordinary 
working  man  and  woman. 

So  what  is  the  answer  to  this  dilem- 
ma? 

The  President  and  I  believe  the 
answer  can  be  found  in  tax  reform 
*  *  *  In  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that 
promotes  fairness  and  simplicity. 

We  are  Joined  in  that  belief  by  80 
percent  of  America's  taxpayers. 

Yet  the  Treasury's  tax  simplification 
proposal  of  last  November  was  severe- 
ly injured  by  Washington's  special  In- 
terest groups  before  It  had  traveled 
the  short  mile  from  the  Treasury  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

Nonetheless.  I  remain  hopeful  that  a 
tax  reform  plan  which  benefits  all 
Americans,  which  is  fair  and  under- 
standable, and  which  produces  no 
more  tax  revenue  than  the  present  tax 
system,  were  there  full  taxpayer  com- 
pliance, can  be  crafted  and  adopted 
this  year. 

Let's  go  to  work  and  earn  our  pay. 
Congress. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must  put 
the  lid  on  Government  spending. 

We  must  continue  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth. 

And  we  must  rewrite  our  tax  laws  so 
that  they  are  fair,  so  that  they  pro- 
mote taxpayer  compliance,  so  that 
they  provide  the  receipts  needed  to 
enable  the  Government  to  operate 
without  printing  and  borrowing  exces- 
sively to  meet  Its  obligation. 

For  truly.  If  we  are  not  to  become  a 
Nation  committed  to  Argentina's  desti- 
ny, these  tasks  must  be  accomplished. 


EXHIBFT  1 
OKimH  AHD  BaAIlD  OF  McAlXDf ,  XltC, 

McAOen,  TX.  January  29.  19SS. 
Hon.  JoRR  W.  Wakker. 
Rva$eU  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sknator  Wakhkr:  Following  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  President  and 
all  members  of  Congress: 

We,  in  general  as  the  American  people. 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the  increas- 
ing Federal  deficit  and  lU  Impact  upon  the 
national  economy.  We  are  also  concerned 
very  much  about  our  national  trade  deficit. 

I  am  enclosing  to  you  a  million  peso  note 
which  is  legal  tender  in  Argentina.  This  mil- 
lion peso  note  is  a  very  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  impact  of  our  concern  expressed 
above,  in  Argentina.  This  same  million  peso 
note  luul  a  value  In  U.S.  currency  In  1962  of 
$769,230.77.  As  of  June  1984,  the  value  of 
the  note  was  $2.50. 

Argentina  Is  continuing  to  experience 
hyper  Inflation.  This  Inflation  is  a  result  of 
excessive  Federal  expenditures.  The  areas 
of  expenditures  which  are  uncontrolled  are 
the  expansion  of  government,  the  social 
welfare  program,  government  subsidies  and 
excessive  military  expenditures.  I  believe 
the  parallel  is  obvious. 

It  appears  that  the  time  has  come  for  all 
of  us.  Including  those  In  public  office,  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  on  a  road  that  many 
other  nations  have  traveled  and  the  end  of 
the  trip  has  been  economic  chaos.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  to  our  Federal  deficit 
spending  will  require  courageous  and  sound 
economic  non-polltlcal  decisions. 

The  four  areas  which  require  immediate 
attention.  In  regard  to  reducing  the  deficit 
and  ultimately  the  balancing  of  the  Federal 
budget,  very  simply  requires  more  efficient 
use  of  government  funding  and  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  government,  social  welfare 
programs  and  in  the  various  subsidies,  in- 
cluding those  in  agriculture,  and  certainly 
requires  a  reduction  in  military  expendi- 
tures. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  you,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  approach  this  New  Year  in  an 
economically  realistic  manner  and  attitude 
and  that  there  not  be  "politics  as  usual." 

Briefly,  concerning  our  trade  deficit,  my 
experience  In  more  than  40  years  of  foreign 
trade  and  my  observations  while  traveling 
ttirougbout  the  world,  of  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets by  the  United  States  in  many  areas  of 
industry,  farm  machinery,  automobiles, 
chemicals,  are  very  simply  that  manage- 
ment, government  and  organized  labor  to- 
gether have  created  a  wage  level  In  major 
Industry  that  has  prloed  the  American  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  world  marketplace  and  has 
opened  up  our  country  for  an  invasion  of 
foreign  made  products. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  and  done  if  our 
nation  Is  not  to  follow  the  course  of  nations 
such  as  Argentina.  Argentina  exceeded  Its 
capacity  to  borrow  and  turned  to  the  bank 
of  last  resort,  the  printing  press.  Argentina 
Is  a  government  out  of  control  economically. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  nation  are  will- 
ing to  support  the  sort  of  leadership  and 
effort  that  I  have  alluded  In  this  brief 
letter.  I  am  one  of  your  supporters,  an  E^agle 
Republican,  and  your  campaign  manager  In 
Hidalgo  County,  Texas  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion. I  have  great  confidence  in  your  leader- 
ship and  please  accept  this  letter  in  that 
spirit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Otral  E.  Brand, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

P.S.  I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  each 
member  of  Congress  and  a  few  other  select- 


ed persons.  I  hope  you  will  frame  this  mil- 
lion peso  note  and  keep  it  In  a  conspicuous 
place  as  a  reminder  of  this  great  danger  to 
our  nation. 


WE  MUST  BEAR  WITNESS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  over  and  over  the  memorable 
words  written  some  time  ago  by  EDie 
Wlesel:  "For  the  dead  and  the  living. 
we  must  bear  witness."  Diuing  this 
week,  which  marks  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps,  those  words  are  most 
appropriate.  The  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  which 
recently  took  place  In  Philadelphia 
along  with  other  ceremonies  world- 
wide has  helped  to  fulfill  the  charge  of 
VLx.  Wlesel 's  words. 

Unlike  the  survivors  or  the  libera- 
tors, I  do  not  have  the  vantage  point 
of  having  personally  witnessed  the 
death  camps  or  the  slave  labor  camps. 
My  perceptions  of  the  Holocaust  have 
been  framed  from  books  and  conversa- 
tions with  liberators  and  survivors, 
and  from  watching  films  and  docu- 
mentaries. In  that  sense.  I  am  like  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
who  were  not  eyewitnesses  to  the  hell 
holes  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  other 
Nazi  controled  areas.  The  list  is  long. 
Dachau,  Auschwitz,  Bergen-Belsen. 
Majdanek.  Soblbor.  TreblliUEa,  and  on 
and  on.  Six  million  grandparents,  par- 
ents, and  children  in  all.  The  number 
is  unfathomable. 

When  I  pick  up  a  book  on  the  Holo- 
caust or  when  I  watch  a  film  with 
actual  footage  and  photographs,  I  In- 
stinctively want  to  turn  my  eyes  away. 
Nobody  wants  to  look  at  the  piles  of 
corpses  and  at  the  individuals,  the 
Jews,  who  were  dicing  In  inhumane 
agony.  My  mind  cannot  comprehend 
the  horror  and  the  terror  of  assembly 
line  exterminations,  the  tortures,  and 
the  deaths.  Any  words  that  I  could  use 
to  express  my  shock  and  revtilsion  and 
outright  disbelief  would  be  gross  un- 
derstatements of  what  we  aU  feel 
inside.  Yet  we  must  look  at  these  pic- 
tures and  read  these  books  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  Holocaust  experience  fresh 
in  our  minds.  The  Holocaust  has  left 
an  indelible  scar  on  the  integrity  of 
the  human  race,  and  civilization  will 
never  be  able  to  shake  its  responsibil- 
ity for  the  calculated  deaths  of  the 
millions  of  oiu-  brothers  in  the  human 
family.  The  damage  has  been  done, 
and  for  those  who  are  to  this  day 
haunted  by  the  cold  memories  of  the 
Holocaust,  the  damage  is  still  being 
done. 

While  we  cannot  change  history,  we 
can  and  must  leam  from  it.  We  must 
learn  that  the  value  of  each  and  every 
human  life  must  never  be  depreciated. 
Can  something  like  the  Holocaust 
happen  again?  It  is  unthinkable  but 
the  unthinkable  has  happened  once. 
We  must  leave  this  day  of  commemo- 
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ration  with  that  thought.  We  should 
resolve  ourselves  to  prevent  the  Holo- 
caust from  ever  being  remembered  as 
simply  a  dark  moment  in  history.  We 
should  know  better.  We  have  seen 
again  in  more  recent  history,  the 
depths  to  which  the  souls  of  man  can 
plunge  during  times  of  war.  And  we've 
seen  again  in  recent  times  how  those 
in  power  can  rationalize  and  Justify 
even  the  most  brutal  forms  of  political 
change.  We  must  vow  never  to  forget 
the  force  of  evU  which  engineered  the 
Holocaust  and  which  slaughtered  mul- 
titudes of  Innocent  Jews  and  others. 
We  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  sure  that  this  dreadful 
force  of  evil  never  rears  its  head  again. 
That  is  why  we  must  always  remem- 
ber "For  the  dead  and  the  living,  we 
must  bear  witness." 


IMI 


THE     375TH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 

HAMPTON.     VA,     FIRST     FROM 

THE      SEA.      FIRST      TO      THE 

STARS 

J4r.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
summer  the  citizens  of  Hampton.  VA, 
will  celebrate  the  375th  anniversary  of 
that  community's  founding. 

On  July  9.  1610,  colonists  from 
Jamestown  formaUy  established  the 
city  of  Hampton,  creating  what  is 
today  the  oldest  continuous  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  America. 

Throughout  its  life,  both  before  its 
formal  founding  and  since,  Hampton 
has  played  numerous  important  and 
historic  roles. 

In  1609,  it  was  the  site  of  America's 
first  outpost.  Fort  Monroe. 

It  was  the  site  of  America's  first 
trading  company,  the  first  Anglican 
parish,  the  first  free  school,  and  it  was 
the  first  community  in  which  an  orga- 
nized effort  was  made  to  teach  blacks. 

Hampton  has  long  been  a  city  vital 
to  our  national  defense. 

It  was  in  this  community  that  the 
British  and  Americans  first  engaged 
one  another  in  Virginia  diuing  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  planned  land  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  took  place  in  Hampton. 

The  Civil  War  ironclads,  the  Mont- 
tor  and  the  Merrimack,  first  clashed 
near  Hampton. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
great  white  fleet  called  Hampton  its 
home  port,  and  today  Hampton  is  the 
testing  ground  for  the  Navy's  modem 
day  submarines,  and  headquarters  for 
the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  and  the  Air  Force's  Tactical 
Aviation  Command. 

Throughout  much  of  its  life.  Hamp- 
ton has  been  referred  to  as  first  from 
the  sea.  because  of  the  landing  in  1607 
of  the  ship  Godspeed,  at  what  would 
later  become  Hampton  and  because 
Hampton  served  as  the  headquarters 
to  the  first  Virginia  Navy  and  the  first 
shipyard  in  America. 

But  Hampton  was  also  the  first  to 
the  stars,  by  being  the  first  home  for 


the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  now  known  as  NASA, 
home  to  the  first  seven  Mercury  astro- 
nauts and  the  central  training  site  for 
all  subsequent  astronauts,  including 
the  Apollo  crew  members  who  walked 
on  the  Moon,  and  today's  space  shut- 
tle astronauts. 

To  commemorate  the  city's  37Sth 
anniversary,  Hampton's  citizens  are 
planning  numerous  events  Including  a 
visit  by  the  Oodapeed  during  its  reen- 
actment  voyage. 

This  is  Indeed  a  momentous  occasion 
for  the  people  of  Hampton  and  for  all 
Americans  as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
others  extend  to  these  citizens  our 
best  wishes. 

May  the  next  375  years  be  as  rich 
and  glorious  as  the  last  375  for  Hamp- 
ton, VA,  "first  from  the  sea.  first  to 
the  stars." 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  LAW  DAY 
SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
ALEXANDER  M.  SANDERS.  JR.. 
CHIEF  JUDGE  OF  THE  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  COURT  OF  APPEAUS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  the  South  Carolina  School 
of  Law  holds  its  annual  law  day  ban- 
quet in  Columbia,  SC.  This  event  is  at- 
tended by  students,  alumni,  members 
of  the  State  and  Federal  judiciaries, 
and  other  distinguished  practitioners 
of  law.  This  year  one  of  the  keynote 
speakers  was  the  Honorable  Alexander 
M.  Sanders.  Jr.,  chief  Judge  of  the 
South  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals. 
Judge  Sanders  is  a  former  State  repre- 
sentative and  State  senator  and  has 
held  a  number  of  other  public  posi- 
tions in  the  State. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  out  of  the 
country  with  majority  leader  Bob 
Dole  and  other  Senators  for  official 
defense  discussions  with  our  NATO 
allies  when  this  event  took  place. 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  Judge  Sanders' 
remarks  and  was  greatly  Impressed  by 
the  inspirational  nature  of  his  speech. 
I  thought  my  colleagues  might  enjoy 
reading  his  address,  since  he  has,  in  a 
very  short  time,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  very  able  and  dedicated  judge 
with  great  Insight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Sanders'  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Conorkssional  Ricoiu) 
at  this  ix}lnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho.  as  follows: 

South  Carouma  Law  Day— Spkbch  bt  Chikt 
JuDcc  Sajvdku 

Thank  you,  Harry.  All  things  considered,  I 
believe  that  was  the  worst  Introduction  I 
ever  got  since  Marlon  Oressette  Introduced 
me  to  the  Senate.  Dean  Harry  McKinley 
Ughtsey.  My  classmate.  I.I.B.  JD.  Phi  Beu 
Kappa.  Aspirant  to  the  presidency  of  Clem- 
son  College,  emeritus.  We're  proud  of  him. 
Doctor  Harry  McKinley  Lightsey.  Doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine.  The  only  law  school 


dean  in  America  qualified  to  give  rabies 
shots.  We're  proud  of  him. 

Speaking  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  did  you  see 
where  the  Wofford  Chapter  just  made 
Chief  Justice  UtUeJohn  and  Bill  Rone  hon- 
orary members?  It  was  an  unprecedented 
departure  from  tradition.  The  first  time  In- 
tellect has  ever  been  recognized  on  an  hon- 
orary basis.  We're  proud  of  them.  Bill  Rone 
Is  the  editor  of  the  State  newspaper.  His 
counterpart  Kent  Krell,  the  editor  of  the 
record,  said  Phi  Beta  Kappa  made  them 
members  as  part  of  an  affirmative  action 
program.  Of  course,  I  don't  subscribe  to 
that  as  to  our  distinguished  chief  Justice.  He 
really  is  smart,  not  Just  honorary  smart. 
Still,  you  have  to  wonder.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose, they'll  do  for  Woody  Brooks.  After  all. 
he  said  he  was  smarter  than  the  chief  Jus- 
tice. What  have  they  got  against  him. 

I  myself  was  recently  honored  by  a  visit 
from  another  distinguished  member  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  Just  after  I  had  writ- 
ten another  opinion  with  a  poem  in  It.  It 
was  a  personal  visit,  so  his  name  wiU  remain 
anonjrmous.  I'll  call  him  Justice  A.  Al- 
though, his  real  first  Initial  Is  B.  'DONT 
En^ER  DO  THAT  AGAIN."  He  suggested. 
And  I  agreed  not  to  ever  do  it  again.  Put  a 
poem  In  an  opinion.  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  poetic  art  form.  To  see  it  quashed. 
Of  course,  when  I  said  I  wouldn't  ever  do  It 
again.  I  wasn't  under  oath. 

Senator  Baker.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  distin- 
guished Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  my 
colleagues  on  the  court  of  appeals,  Presi- 
dent Holderman— a  great  leader  of  a  great 
institution.  Dean  Lightsey  D.V.M.,  distin- 
guished faculty  and  students  of  the  law 
school.  Mrs.  Thurmond,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

I  am  seriously  honored  to  be  your  substi- 
tute speaker  of  this  evening,  chosen  when  P. 
Lee  Bailey  couldn't  come.  When  Strom 
Thurmond  couldn't  come.  When  Floyd 
Spence  couldn't  come.  When  John  Jene- 
rette  couldn't  come. 

I  was  reading  yesterday  an  article  recently 
published  In  Trial  Magazine  by  Judge  Law- 
rence Grey,  of  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "Intermediate 
Court  Creativity."  When  I  read  that  title  I 
thought  to  myself  "intermediate  court  crea- 
tivity". A  paradox,  a  classic  oxmoron.  a  self 
contradicting  phase.  An  Intermediate  court. 
Is  of  course  a  court  of  limited  authority.  Ju- 
dicial creativity,  and  creativity,  by  definition 
expands  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  and 
experience.  It  cannot  be  Intermediate, 
which  means  between  limits.  But  then  I  was 
reminded  of  Goethe's  maxim:  "It  Is  by  work- 
ing within  limits  that  the  true  master  re- 
veals himself."  So  I  thought  that  I  would 
briefly  share  with  you  this  evening  a  few 
thoughts  along  these  lines. 

The  Judges  of  the  S.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
are,  of  course,  required  to  follow  the  deci- 
sions of  both  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  the  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court.  Let  me  first  assure  you.  that  the 
Judges  of  the  S.C.  Court  of  Appeals  are  well 
aware  of  the  limits  within  which  we  operate. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  let  me  also  say  as 
Professor  Leflar  has  observed.  "Judges  on  an 
intermediate  court  are  bound,  but  not 
gagged,  by  the  supreme  courts.  In  this 
regard,  at  least,  we  can  be  as  creative  as  our 
minds  allow  us  to  be.  As  creative  as  we  are 
moved  to  by  the  compelling  Ideas  lawyers 
bring  before  our  court. 

Regrettably,  much  of  what  we  do  is  dread- 
fully repetitious.  Many  cases  are  routine.  To 
the  parties,  however,  and  to  their  lawyers. 
each  is  unique,  and  each  is  entitled  to  care- 
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ful  attention.  The  backlog  in  South  Caroli- 
na the  appellate  courts  is  not  due  to  the 
time  Judges  spend  on  the  precedent-setting 
case,  but  rather  on  the  tedious  but  neces- 
sary time  spent  on  the  routine  cases. 

Lawyers  should  remember,  however,  that 
we  did  not  become  Judges  for  the  tedium, 
but  for  the  excitement,  for  the  enthusiasm 
that  comes  from  dealing  with  important 
legal  questions. 

While  we  are  the  court  of  last  resort  for 
the  routine  case,  we  luiow  that  the  impor- 
tant case  may  be  only  passing  through  us  on 
Its  way  up.  That  is  the  most  Important 
limit.  Nonetheless,  while  we  may  not  have 
the  final  say  In  such  a  case,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  write  the  most  persuasive  com- 
mentary on  it.  When  a  party  on  apt>eal  aslcs 
the  court  to  look  at  a  new  rule,  or  to  view  an 
old  rule  in  a  new  light,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  write  an  opinion  so  weU  thought  out, 
so  persuasive,  so  analytically  sound  that  su- 
preme court  review  can  t>e  almost  obviated, 
reduced  to  a  procedural  ritual.  The  limits  on 
creativity  of  intermediate  appellate  Judges 
lie  not  In  the  cases  or  the  higher  courts,  but 
only  in  our  capacities  to  think. 

Do  not  confuse  what  I  am  saying  with  the 
age-old  debate  on  Judicial  activism  versus  Ju- 
dicial restraint,  because  each  In  its  own  way 
Is  a  substitute  for  Judicial  thinking.  A  Judge 
who  extols  the  virtues  of  Judicial  restraint 
may  be  so  dedicated  to  precedents  that  he 
does  not  contribute.  He  presumes  that 
Judges  who  preceded  him  must  have  known 
more  than  he  about  what  the  law  is  and 
what  It  ought  to  be.  Since  such  a  Judge  Is  so 
afraid  to  think.  His  presumption  about  him- 
self may  be  well  deserved. 

The  activist  Judge  has  it  easy:  He  not  only 
does  not  have  to  read  the  cases:  He  does  not 
have  to  think  at  all.  He  already  knows  the 
answer  and  can  fashion  an  opinion  to  fit  it. 
If  his  research  then  is  not  helpful  in  achiev- 
ing his  preordained  result,  he  can  always 
rely  on  Holmes's  famous  quote:  "It  is  revolt- 
ing to  have  no  better  reason  for  a  rule  of 
law  than  that  so  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
time  of  Henry  rV." 

Judicial  activism  and  Judicial  conservatism 
are  only  reverse  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and 
both  result  in  a  fllp-of-the-coln  tjrpe  of  Jus- 
tice. I  know  of  no  good  Judge  who  would  not 
be  offended  were  either  appellation  at- 
tached to  him  because  good  Judges  realize 
the  need  for  analysis  in  each  case— the  need 
to  reaffirm  good  old  ideas  and  the  need  to 
reject  ideas  that  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  right  to  Jury 
trial  and  Illegitimacy.  Two  legal  concepts 
that  have  their  roots  in  the  middle  ages. 
Even  though  the  necessity  or  utility  of  Jury 
trials  has  been  questioned  regularly,  Jury 
trials  are  still  highly  regarded  as  Important 
to  the  contemporary  legal  process.  Illegit- 
imacy, on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  way  out. 
The  supreme  court  has  ruled  ret>eatedly 
that  there  is  no  rational  basis  or  state  inter- 
est to  be  protected  by  distinguishing  chil- 
dren this  way. 

We  accept  the  concept  of  trial  by  Jury  be- 
cause it  still  works,  and  we  reject  the  con- 
cept of  illigitlmacy  because  It  does  not.  The 
infusion  of  ordinary  people  into  the  Judicial 
system  as  the  ultimate  arbitrators  of  fact  is 
still  effective  in  achieving  Just  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  under  primogeniture 
must  a  society  have  illegitimacy,  a  system 
for  determining  which  child  is  first  bom. 
Having  done  away  with  primogeniture.  The 
Idea  of  Illegitimacy  Is  withering  away. 

For  a  Judge,  the  "why"  of  a  case  is  what  Is 
important.  Holmes  was  hardly  rejecting  all 


rules  laid  down  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV:  he 
was  writing  about  the  reasons  for  rules.  Fal- 
lowing a  rule  because  It  is  old  Is  "revolting," 
but  no  more  revolting  In  my  opinion  than 
rejecting  It  because  It  Is  old.  Today's  Judge 
must  know  why  Judges  in  Henry  IV's  time 
laid  it  down,  and  what  Interest  of  society 
was  being  protected.  Only  then  can  he  or 
she  decide  if  it  is  still  applicable— if  society 
still  wishes  that  interest  to  be  protected. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  too  esoteric  here,  but 
unless  a  rule  is  understood  in  terms  of  its 
cultural  and  historical  context,  one  cannot 
understand  the  value,  or  perhaps  the 
danger,  of  the  rule.  Consider  the  common 
law  defenses  of  lack  of  privity  for  products 
liability,  charitable  and  sovereign  immunity, 
and  contributory  negligence.  These  concepts 
were  perfected  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  age  of  the  robber  barons,  when  the  goal 
of  America  was  to  accumulate  wealth  and 
power.  These  rules  were,  for  their  time, 
good  and  useful.  They  permitted  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  heavy  Investment 
and  reinvestment  in  capital  goods  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  and  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  many  injuries  went  uncompensated, 
and  many  people  were  left  cruelly  destitute, 
but  such  were  the  values  of  the  times. 

But  times  change.  Novelists  like  Upton 
Sinclair  portrayed  inequities  of  the  system. 
Sociology  was  only  in  Its  Infancy  when 
"lawyer"  Brandeis  filed  his  famous  brief, 
and  "Judge"  Cordozo  wrote  his  famous 
opinions  that  products  do  Injure  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  even  though  there  is  no 
privity.  The  ex  contractu  ideas  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  supplanted  by  the  ex 
delicto  ideas  of  the  twentieth. 

Ideas  are  compelling.  There  may  be  no 
force  like  that  of  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  but  some  ideas  are  timeless.  In  100 
A.D.,  Pliny  the  Younger  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Em- 
peror lYaJan.  Pliny  regularly  wrote  to 
Trajan,  and  in  one  letter  he  asked  how  to 
react  to  an  anonymous  accusation  that 
someone  was  a  Christian.  Trajan  wrote, 
"anonymous  informations  ought  not  to  be 
received  in  any  sort  of  prosecution.  It  is  in- 
troducing a  very  dangerous  precedent,  and 
Is  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  age." 

And  almost  exactly  1.900  years  later  the 
S.C.  court  of  appeals — embracing  the  princi- 
ple of  the  E^mperor  Trajan  passed  down  to 
us  by  Pllng  and  John  Locke  and  Thomas 
Jefferson— wrote  "the  right  of  an  accused  to 
be  confronted  by  a  witness  against  him  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  right  given  to 
Innocent  people.  It  is  so  Important  that  it 
must  be  also  given  to  those  who  may  be 
guilty." 

How  should  the  Judge  who  wrote  the  opin- 
ion in  which  these  words  appear  be  viewed? 
Is  he  a  bleeding  heart  liberal  more  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  a  criminal  than 
the  rights  of  society.  Or  is  he  a  reactionary 
conservative  relying  on  a  principle  that  was 
already  centuries  old  when  the  middle  ages 
began. 

I  submit  that  from  the  Judicial  perspec- 
tive, the  terms  liberal  and  conservative— Ju- 
dicial activism  and  Judicial  restraint— should 
be  meaningless. 

Good  Judges  want  just  results,  and  Just  as 
Potter  Stewart  knew  obscenity  when  he  saw 
It,  good  Judges  know  injustice  when  they  see 
it.  They  will  preserve  those  rules  that  ac- 
complish Just  results,  no  matter  how  an- 
cient. A  Judge  can  be  as  creative  in  main- 
taining a  good  old  rule  In  the  face  of  adverse 
public  opinion.  As  In  seeking  new  rules  for 
new  problems. 


Judicial  creativity  is  the  continuing  juxta- 
position of  old  and  new  ideas  alongside  old 
and  new  values.  This  is  critical  in  under- 
standing the  appellate  process.  Judges  are 
less  like  artists  and  more  like  museum  cura- 
tors. Some  of  the  finest  works  of  human 
creativity  were  produced  during  the  Ming 
dynasty.  But  the  Ming  dynasty  also  pro- 
duced many  mediocre  artifacts.  Likewise, 
today  many  worlcs  of  art  are  produced,  but 
only  some  have  value.  Good  judges,  like 
good  curators,  preserve  the  best  traditions, 
but  also  like  curators,  are  open  to  the 
newest  creativity  in  our  society.  They  Judge 
not  that  it  is  Ming,  or  postmodern,  but  only 
that  It  Is  good  or  bad. 

What  do  these  comparisons  have  to  do 
with  the  practicing  lawyer?  They  give  in- 
sight into  Judicial  creativity:  They  point  the 
way  for  the  practicing  lawyer's  participation 
in  It. 

Having  a  common-law  system.  Judges  tend 
to  be  content  to  follow  an  old  rule  and  loath 
to  write  a  new  one,  so  how  are  new  rules  es- 
tablished? As  I  said  before,  "Ideas  are  com- 
pelling." Let  me  rephrase  that.  "Ideas  are  so 
compelling,  even  judges  can  be  moved."  An 
effective  lawyer  moves  a  Judge  by  talking 
about  the  ideas  behind  a  rule.  Every  rule  of 
law  is  a  ""good"  one  because  It  promotes  and 
protects  some  value  or  principle,  and  if  It  Is 
to  be  Judged.  It  must  be  Judged  on  what  it 
promotes.  Racial  equality  has  been  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  the  United  States  since  1864, 
and  the  ""separate-but-equal"  ruling  of 
Plesry  v.  Freffuton  was  in  its  way  an  attempt 
to  promote  equality.  But  that  rule  had  a 
flaw— it  was  based  on  the  idea  of  separate- 
ness.  Broton  v.  Board  of  Education  did  not 
strike  down  the  principle  of  equality,  but 
the  idea  of  separateness. 

So  In  conclusion,  let  me  leave  you  as  law- 
yers, or  soon  to  be  lawyers,  with  this 
thought  for  law  day  19SS.  The  life  of  the 
law  is  by  no  means  exclusively  entrusted  to 
the  guardianship  of  us  Judges.  It  is  your  role 
and  your  responsibility  to  attend  to  its  well 
being  throughout  the  balance  of  this  centu- 
ry and  the  next. 

When  a  lawyer  writes  a  routine  brief,  a 
court  writes  a  routine  opinion. 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  in  the  transcript 
that  the  second  worst  invention  of  the  20tb 
century  was  the  word  processor.  The  first 
worst  being  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the 
third,  tassel  loafers. 

In  this  age  of  microchips.  I  fear  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  day  where  a  lawyer  enters 
"arguments  of  119-B<1)"  on  his  word  proces- 
sor and  files  his  brief.  Perhaps  this  day  will 
not  come.  But,  if  it  does  you  can  be  sure 
that  a  court  will  then  enter  "opinion  119- 
B(l)"  on  its  word  processor,  so  I  emplore 
you  this  evening.  Put  life  in  your  logic  and 
fire  in  your  words. 

When  I  speak  of  fire,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
Inflamed  rhetoric  or  passionate  pleas,  but 
the  fire  of  ideas.  If  I  am  to  be  a  creative 
Judge,  to  see  my  way  out  of  Socrates'  dark 
cave,  you  must  provide  Plato's  leaping  spark 
to  give  me  light.  See  what  I  mean. 


THERESE  KNECHT  DOZIER,  RE- 
CEPIENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  my  constituent 
Therese  Knecht  Dozier,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  "1985  National 
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Teacher  of  the  Year."  I  was  pleased  to 
attend  ceremonies  at  the  White  House 
on  April  18,  at  which  Mrs.  Dozler  was 
presented  the  award  by  President 
Rea«an-  Thereae  Dealer  has  continual- 
ly devoted  herself  to  academic  excel- 
lence both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teach- 
er. She  is  greatly  loved  by  her  stu- 
dents, who  recognise  her  skill  and 
dedication,  and  by  the  parents  In  the 
community.  In  becoming  a  teacher, 
she  fulfulled  a  lifelong  ambition  to 
nourish,  guide,  and  encourage  young 
people.  Through  her  unselfish  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  her  students,  and 
through  her  personal  standards  of  ex- 
cellence, she  has  set  a  fine  example  for 
other  teachers  and  prospective  educa- 
tors throughout  the  United  States. 

Bom  in  Vietnam  of  a  Vietnamese 
mother  and  German  father,  sold  to  a 
Chinese  businessman,  transferred  to  a 
French  orphanage,  and  eventually 
adopted  by  U.S.  Military  Adviser  Law- 
rence Knecht  and  his  wife.  Theresa 
Dozier  has  survived,  seized  on.  and 
made  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
that  has  come  her  way.  She  has  devot- 
ed herself  to  a  career  in  educating, 
nourishing,  and  enriching  the  lives  of 
young  people.  Recognition  of  Mrs. 
Dozier  as  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year  underscores  the  valuable  contri- 
butions Asian-Americans  are  making 
to  our  Nation  in  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream.  South  Carolinians 
and  all  Americans  can  be  jvistifiably 
proud  of  this  excellent  teacher. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  biographical  in- 
formation on  Mrs.  Therese  Knecht 
Dozier  be  included  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Rbcord  following  my  state- 
ment, in  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
be  informed  of  the  background  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  remarkable 
young  woman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical information  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

BlOCa/lFHICAL  IlfrOMtATION:  Trzuksb 
KlfSCRT  DOZiOl 

1985  National  Teacher  of  the  Tear 
The  sequence  of  events  that  brought  The- 
rese Knecht  tXjzler  from  a  South  Vietnam 
orphanage  to  a  South  Carolina  classroom 
and  recognition  as  1985  National  Teacher  of 
the  Tear  reads  like  a  wildly  Improbable 
novel,  one  that  is  also  a  glowin«  and  Inspira- 
tional chronicle  of  the  Indomltabllity  of  the 
human  spirit  against  almost  unsurmount- 
able  and.  at  tunes,  cruel  odds. 

Terry  Doeier  was  bom  on  or  about  June 
17.  1952  (she  is  not  sure  of  the  exact  date) 
in  war-torn  Saigon.  Her  mother  was  a  Viet- 
namese woman,  her  father  a  former  colonel 
in  Hitler's  Waf fen  SS  who  had  fled  Germa- 
ny during  the  closing  days  of  World  War  11 
and  Joined  the  FYench  Foreign  Legion.  He 
eventually  wound  up  in  what  was  then 
known  as  French  Indochina,  where  Viet- 
namese nationalists  were  threatening  to  end 
French  colonial  rule.  There  he  met  and 
married  Terry's  mother,  who  died  20 
months  later,  shortly  after  giving  birth  to 
Terry's  younger  brother.  Tlmothee. 

Unable  to  care  for  the  two  children,  their 
Legionnaire  father  sold  them  to  a  Chlneae 


businessman,  who  planned  to  sell  them  to  a 
childless  Chinese  couple.  When  the  French 
authorities  discovered  this  and  began 
searching  for  the  children,  the  Chinese 
businessman,  fearing  arrest,  gave  Terry  and 
her  brother  to  an  old  Chinese  woman  living 
on  a  sampan  in  the  Saigon  River.  The  au- 
thorities found  the  two  children  there,  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition,  and  turned  them 
over  to  a  French  orphanage.  Meanwhile, 
their  father  was  believed  to  have  been  lulled 
in  the  crucial  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dien 
Blen  Phu  in  1954.  which  brought  atwut  the 
division  of  Vietnam  at  Geneva  that  year. 

At  the  time.  Lawrence  Knecht.  a  n.S. 
Army  warrant  officer,  was  stationed  in 
Saigon  as  a  military  advisor  to  the  French. 
For  years  he  and  his  wife.  Anne,  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  adopt  a  child  in  the 
States.  At  the  French  orphanage,  they  were 
Immediately  captivated  by  Terry's  brother 
and  decided  to  adopt  him.  When  told  by  the 
orphanage  chaplain  that  the  15-month-old 
boy  had  a  two-and-half-year-oid  sister,  the 
couple  agreed  to  take  her.  too,  although,  as 
Knecht  recalls.  "Terry  was  so  undernour- 
ished that  she  was  all  skin  and  bones  and 
her  hair  was  falling  out. "  Terry  and  her 
brother  are  believed  to  be  the  first  Vietnam- 
ese children  to  be  adopted  by  an  American 
couple. 

Upon  completing  his  assignment  in  Viet- 
nam in  1955.  Knecht  was  sent  back  to  the 
SUtes.  and  the  family  spent  two  years  In 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  where  Terry  went  to  kin- 
dergarten. Then  Knecht  was  reassigned  to 
Heidelberg.  Germany,  where  his  daughter 
was  a  first  grader  in  a  school  for  dependents 
of  American  soldiers.  It  was  in  Germany 
that  Knecht  had  a  strange  experience 
touching  on  Terry's  past.  While  driving  on 
the  autobahn  one  day.  he  picked  up  a  hitch- 
hiker, who  turned  out  to  be  vaguely  famil- 
iar. Knecht  suddenly  realized  that  the 
hitchhiker  was  a  former  member  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  he  had  known 
slightly  in  Saigon.  The  hitchhiker  con- 
firmed that  Terry's  natural  father  had  been 
killed  in  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

When  Knecht  retired  from  the  army  in 
1959,  the  family  settled  in  PunU  Gorda, 
Fla.,  where  Terry  attended  and  graduated 
from  Charlotte  High  School  as  valedictori- 
an. She  has  wanted  to  teach  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  even  though  people  dis- 
couraged her,  citing  poor  salaries  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  too  "bright'  to  waste  her 
talents  teaching.  The  orphanage  chaplain 
had  termed  her  "the  smartest  child  I've  ever 
seen,"  and  her  adoptive  father  said  she  was 
bright  enough  to  be  anything,  "even  a  brain 
surgeon." 

Nonetheless,  while  in  high  school,  Terry 
wrote  an  essay  on  "Why  I  Want  to  Become 
A  Teacher.  "  which  won  a  $3,000  state  Jay- 
cees  teaching  scholarship. 

She  attributes  her  Interest  In  history 
largely  to  her  exotic,  multi-national  herit- 
age and  the  fact  that  her  own  life  was  di- 
rectly influenced  by  historic  evenU.  "How- 
ever," she  says,  "my  interest  was  alao  the 
result  of  several  dynamic  high  school  teach- 
ers and  the  emphasis  my  parents  placed  on 
the  significance  of  historical  events. " 

She  therefore  majored  In  both  education 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
from  which  she  graduated  In  1974  with  a 
straight  A  average  as  the  university's  "Out- 
standing Pour-Tear  Scholar."  One  week 
after  graduation,  she  married  Mark  Dozier. 
a  student  with  whom  she  had  worked  sever- 
al years  before  In  a  Gainesville  book  store, 
and  began  her  career  in  education  teaching 
social  studies  at  a  middle  school  in  Oalnea- 


vtlle.  Fla  "Working  with  the  underprivi- 
leged low-achievers  there  reconfirmed  the 
decision  I  had  made  years  before  to  teach," 
she  recalls.  At  the  same  time,  she  pursued 
the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  in 
social  studies  she  eventually  earned  from 
the  University  of  Florida. 

In  1979,  Mark's  work  as  a  sales  representa- 
tive In  the  travel  field  took  them  to  Miami, 
where  she  Uught  math  to  extremely  disad- 
vantaged children  at  an  inner-city  middle 
school.  It  was  a  rough  school,  and  the  first 
advice  the  young  teacher  got  was  to  lock 
herself  in  her  room,  although  she  says  she 
never  had  any  serious  disciplinary  problems. 
"Again,  the  economic  plight  and  low  educa- 
tional caliber  of  the  students  made  me  real- 
ize how  truly  fortunate  I  was  and  how  des- 
perately good  teachers  are  needed  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  children,"  Terry  says. 

A  year  later.  Mark  was  about  to  be  pro- 
moted and  transferred  to  New  Tork  City— a 
move  that  neither  Mark  nor  Terry  were  en- 
thusiastic about.  "Being  a  teacher  Is  very 
important  to  me,"  she  says.  '"But  with  my 
southern  accent  I  worried  about  how  I 
would  be  accepted  in  New  Tork." 

So  the  couple  selected  Columbia.  8.C., 
which  they  had  visited  on  one  earlier  occa- 
sion because  It  was  exactly  halfway  between 
their  hometowns  of  Memphis,  Term.,  and 
PunU  Gorda,  Fla.  Neither  had  any  Job  pros- 
pects in  Columbia,  but  Terry  applied  for 
interviews  with  several  school  districts  in 
the  area  Ironically,  the  only  district  that 
refused  to  interview  her  was  the  one  con- 
taining Irmo  High  School.  But  a  vacancy 
suddenly  developed  when  another  teacher 
hired  failed  to  qualify  completely,  and 
Terry  was  suddenly  called  in  for  an  inter- 
view, hired,  and  assigned  to  Irmo,  where  she 
has  been  teaching  since  1977. 

During  the  first  two  years  there,  she 
taught  world  geography,  civics,  VS.  history, 
and  values  clarification;  since  1979,  she  has 
concentrated  on  world  history,  the  subject 
in  which  she  feels  she  can  make  the  great- 
est contribution. 

She  has  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  students  and  parents  alike  for  the  in- 
novative ways  she  has  developed  for  bring- 
ing history  alive  through  various  classroom 
activities.  "I  try  to  bring  history  to  life  for 
my  students, "  she  says.  -Stimulating  a  stu- 
dent's mind  and  inspiring  students  to  learn 
are  a  teacher's  most  difficult  task." 

The  ingenious  techniques  she  has  devised 
for  stimulating  students  include  an  annual 
"Medieval  Pair, "  where  students  assumed 
the  roles  of  royalty,  barbarians,  minstrels. 
Jugglers,  and  Jesters;  a  board  game.  Imperi- 
alism, where  students  and  classes,  assuming 
the  roles  of  Ehiropean  powers,  compete  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  amass  the  largest  co- 
lonial empires;  and  an  oral  history  project 
Involving  the  entire  community. 

Mrs.  Dozier  is  Icnown  as  a  demanding 
teacher  who  has  high  expectations  of  her 
studenU.  She  feels  that  her  primary  goal  as 
a  teacher  is  to  help  her  students  recognize 
their  potential  and  develop  their  abilities  to 
their  fullest  extent.  "To  do  this.  I  feel  It  is 
essential  to  set  high  standards  of  excellence 
for  my  studenU,"  she  explains,  "because  I 
have  discovered  that  students  will  Uve  up  to 
the  expectations  that  are  set  for  them. 
Therefore,  I  strive  to  challenge  and  stimu- 
late my  students  while  maintaining  an  un- 
shakable faith  in  their  abUlty  to  meet  that 
challenge." 

However,  she  also  feels  that  winning  the 
hearts  of  students  Is  equally  as  important  as 
stimulating  their  minds.  "This  is  accom- 
plished by  showing  that  you  care  about  the 


students  as  individuals,"  she  says.  "By  culti- 
vating and  maintaining  a  good  rapport  with 
my  students,  I  nurture  an  atmosphere  of 
trust." 

But,  in  her  view,  capturing  the  hearts  of 
students  also  means  showing  concern  for 
them  outside  the  classroom.  She  feels  that 
teachers  must  make  themselves  available  to 
their  students,  whether  it  is  for  extra  help 
with  schoolwork  or  to  listen  to  their  person- 
al problems.  Also,  she  feels  that  teachers 
must  keep  in  contact  with  parents  of  their 
students,  not  only  when  they  have  problems 
but  when  they  need  to  be  praised. 

Terry  Dozier's  interests  outside  the  class- 
room include  travel,  the  theater,  reading, 
sewing,  gardening,  backpacking,  camping 
and  fishing— as  well  as  two  that  are  teacher- 
related. 

One  Is  to  be  the  first  teacher  in  space,  and 
to  help  her  fulfill  this  goal  South  Carolina 
Governor  Richard  Riley  has  endorsed  her 
application  for  the  NASA  Teacher  in  Space 
Project. 

To  broaden  her  teaching  horizons,  she  has 
also  applied  again  for  a  Fulbright  fellowship 
to  China  for  a  summer  of  study  In  that 
country.  Last  year  she  was  selected  as  an  al- 
ternate for  this  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion seminar  program. 

"It  has  been  my  education  that  I  prize 
most  as  an  American  citizen,"  Terry  says. 
"It  is  the  one  thing  I  know  I  could  never 
have  received  if  I  had  not  been  adopted  and 
brought  to  this  country.  I  try  to  convey  to 
my  students  that  education  can  open  up  the 
world  and  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  them, 
as  It  has  done  for  me. 

"I  have  always  been  very  conscious  of 
having  been  given  a  chance  to  make  some- 
thing of  myself. "  she  continues.  "I  want  to 
give  that  chance  to  others  and  to  share  the 
excitement  of  learning  that  I  have  always 
felt.  Teaching  is  my  way  of  repaying  a 
debt." 


JEWISH  LIFE  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  again  take  part  in  the  1985 
call  to  conscience  In  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

In  the  days  ahead,  free  people 
around  the  world  will  commemorate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation 
of  Jews  from  the  death  camFn  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  The  Jews'  liberation  from 
Auschwitz,  Buchenwald,  and  the  other 
stations  of  horror  that  dotted  Nazi 
Germany  was  a  source  of  hoi>e  to  the 
world.  It  Inspired  in  free  men  a  belief 
that  good  might  yet  triumph  over  evil. 

But  this  will  not  be  accomplished 
without  a  struggle.  The  freedom  to 
worship  God  cannot  be  secured  by 
good  intentions  alone.  Rather,  It  de- 
mands that  free  people  sustain  their 
profound  faith  in  God,  and  that  they 
work  tirelessly  to  ensure  for  others 
the  same  right  of  religious  freedom. 

Today,  religious  freedom  Is  under  as- 
sault in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Jews  are  the  chosen  victims  of  Soviet 
oppression.  As  always,  it  is  difficult  to 
practice  any  religion  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
As  always,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
be  a  Jew  in  that  country. 

The  Soviet  regime  refuses  to  allow 
the  widespread  practice  of  Judaism,  It 
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closes  synagogues  at  will  and  confis- 
cates prayer  books.  It  harasses  and  im- 
prisons prominent  Jewish  leaders. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  pleadings 
of  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  grown?  During  the  past 
several  years,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  have  risked  persecution  and 
villification  to  apply  for  permission  to 
emigrate.  The  vast  majority  have  been 
refused.  They  remain  imprisoned  in  a 
land  where  their  faith  is  oppressed, 
with  little  hope  of  leaving  for  lands  in 
which  religion  can  flourish. 

Elarller  this  year,  a  fellow  Virginian 
Informed  me  of  one  such  family  In  the 
Soviet  Union— the  Uspensklls.  The 
Uspenskiis  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  July  1979. 1»rlor  to  that,  they 
had  visited  the  West  a  number  of 
times,  and  were  accomplished  acade- 
micians in  the  U,S.S.R, 

Not  surprisingly,  their  request  to 
emigrate  was  refused.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  further  scientific  and  aca- 
demic travels,  and  their  articles  were 
no  longer  published  by  the  Soviet 
press.  By  December  1981,  Mrs.  Uspens- 
kii  had  been  fired  from  her  job,  and 
her  husband  demoted  from  his. 

Theirs  is  the  typical  story  of  Jewish 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Overt  expres- 
sions of  religious  faith  are  treated 
harshly  by  the  Soviet  regime.  The  gov- 
ernment has  stepped  up  its  oppression 
of  Jews  in  recent  years.  At  the  same 
time,  it  refuses  to  allow  Jews  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  their  hope.  We 
who  enjoy  religious  freedom  are 
obliged  to  try  to  extend  it  to  others, 
especially  those  for  whom  the  weight 
of  Soviet  oppression  grows  heavier 
every  day.  We  must  continue  to  affirm 
our  commitment  to  the  Soviet  Jews,  to 
their  freedom  and  their  faith,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to  take 
part  in  the  call  to  conscience. 


OPPOSITION  TO  APARTHEID  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
acting  for  himself.  Senator  Mathias. 
myself  and  Senator  Lugar  Introduced 
a  bill  to  express  strong  U.S.  opposition 
to  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  to 
encourage  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  dismantle  the  apartheid 
system. 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  emotion-laden, 
foreign  policy  problems  which  we  face 
today.  It  Is.  therefore,  an  Issue  on 
which  we  must  be  particularly 
thoughtful  In  what  we  do  and  particu- 
larly realistic  In  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish. 

Otnt  If  ATIOMAL  COALS 

Almost  all  of  us  agree  on  what  our 
basic  goals  in  South  Africa  should  be. 
Most  important,  we  Insist  on  a  speedy 
end  to  the  apartheid  system.  Apart- 
held  is  immoral.  It  violates  the  basic 


precepts  of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
and  the  basic  principles  on  which  this 
and  other  democratic  nations  are 
founded.  There  is  no  excuse  for  per- 
petuating apartheid— it  serves  no  one's 
long-term  interests.  Apartheid  must 
go.  Apartheid  will  go. 

But  it  is  also  in  everyone's  Interest 
to  see  that  apartheid's  demise,  while 
speedy,  is  nonviolent.  It  will  not  serve 
black  Interests,  any  more  than  white. 
If  apartheid  is  swept  away  in  a  torrent 
of  hatred  and  bloodshed.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  force  the  white  South  African 
authorities  to  the  wall— it  is  to  get 
them  to  change  their  policies  and  let 
blacks  into  the  system. 

PlnaUy,  while  the  removal  of  apart- 
held  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  poli- 
cies In  South  Africa,  it  would  be  naive 
and  dangerous  to  ignore  the  reality 
that  we  also  have  other  goals  in  that 
country  and  region.  We  want  to  mini- 
mize the  presence  and  Influence  of  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  In  south- 
em  Africa.  We  want  to  see  an  end  to 
regional  conflict,  with  normalized  rela- 
tions between  South  Africa  and  Its 
neighbors,  especially  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. We  want  to  see  true  Namlb- 
lan  independence.  We  cannot  compro- 
mise our  stand  against  apartheid  In 
pursuit  of  these  other  goals,  but  nei- 
ther can  we  ignore  these  other  factors 
as  part  of  the  total  picture  In  that  im- 
portant region  of  the  world. 

ACHlEVllfG  otnt  COALS 

While  there  is  general  agreement  on 
these  goals,  however,  there  Is  great 
disagreement  on  how  best  to  achieve 
them.  And,  I  want  to  say,  there  is  sin- 
cere disagreement  on  how  to  achieve 
them.  For  our  part,  we  think  our  bill, 
which  contains  a  four-part  approach, 
is  the  one  which  offers  the  best  ' 
chance  for  quick,  peaceful,  and  com- 
prehensive change  In  South  Africa. 

COMSKIfllS  APABTRXn) 

First,  we  condemn  apartheid,  loudly 
and  clearly.  There  can  be  no  waffling 
on  this  point.  In  our  bill,  there  Is  none. 

COHSTKUCTTVX  ACTIOIf  8 

Second,  we  have  tried  to  emphasize 
the  constructive  actions  which  we  as 
Americans  can  take  to  reach  our 
goals— actions  which  can  make  South 
Africa  a  little  better  place  Immediately 
and  can  speed  the  day  when  the  worst 
features  of  its  governmental  system 
can  be  swept  away  entirely. 

The  bUl  asserts  what  I  strongly  be- 
lieve—that, by  and  large,  the  Ameri- 
can business  presence  In  South  Africa 
has  been  and  is  a  constructive  force 
for  economic  progress,  social  reform, 
and  even  political  liberalization.  In  my 
view  there  is  no  question  that  South 
African  blacks  are  better  off  today  in 
virtually  all  spheres  than  they  would 
be  if  the  American  business  presence 
were  eliminated.  In  my  view,  the  worst 
thing  we  could  do  now  would  be  to 
force  disinvestment,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly.  Our  bill.  In  sum,  alms  at  en- 
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couraglng  the  continued  presence  of 
American  business  as  long  as  it  contin- 
ues to  be  a  force  for  good  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  positive 
impact  of  our  Government's  presence 
in  South  Africa.  It  earmarks  addition- 
al funds  within  AID's  budget  for  schol- 
arships for  blacks  and  for  human- 
rights-related  projects.  It  directs  that 
the  administration,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, procure  the  goods  and  services  it 
needs  to  support  our  presence  in 
South  Africa  from  black  and  other 
non-white-owned  firms.  It  also  encour- 
ages both  OPIC  and  Exim  to  increase 
their  involvement  with  and  support 
for  such  companies.  All  of  these  steps 
are  intended  as  a  concrete  and  direct 
manifestation  of  our  wish  to  see  South 
Africa  become  a  land  of  more  equita- 
ble opportunity  and  political  freedom. 

SULLTV/UI  PRinCIPLCS 

Third,  our  bill  strongly  encourages 
the  continued  and  expanded  adher- 
ence to  the  so-called  Sullivan  princi- 
ples by  American  firms  in  South 
Africa.  I  would  repeat  two  things  I 
said  earlier  First,  we  think  the  Ameri- 
can business  presence  is  by  and  large  a 
posltfve  force  in  South  Africa,  which 
we  want  to  encourage:  but  second,  we 
want  to  encourage  it  only  so  long  as  it 
is  that  positive  force.  We  do  not  favor 
an  American  business  presence  in 
South  Africa  if  its  only  purpose  is 
making  money.  Our  bill,  we  are  con- 
vinced, encourages  the  right  kind  of 
business  presence. 

It  authorizes  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  establish  procedures 
by  which  it  can  be  determined  which 
firms  are  in  compliance  with  the  Sulli- 
van principles  and  which  are  not. 
Those  companies  not  in  compliance 
would  thereafter  be  denied  the  right 
to  expand  their  investment  in  South 
Africa  and  would  not  be  able  to  call 
upon  the  intervention  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  other  commercial  disputes. 
These  features  are  not  intended  to  and 
should  not  scare  companies  in  compli- 
ance with  Sullivan,  but  we  believe 
they  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  for 
noncomplying  companies  to  change 
their  ways. 

UPORTIHO  RCQUIHSMXirT 

Finally,  our  bill  directs  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  periodical- 
ly—beginning within  a  reasonable 
timeframe— whether  South  Africa  Is 
making  significant  progress  in  disman- 
tling the  apartheid  system.  In  setting 
our  timeframe,  we  have  in  mind 
Bishop  Tutu's  own  comments  and 
ideas  about  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
Should  the  President  in  any  one  of 
these  periodic  reports,  determine  that 
the  South  African  Government  has 
not  made  such  progress,  he  is  directed 
to  recommend  from  among  appropri- 
ate sanctions,  which  we  have  listed. 
The  Congress  would  deal  with  the 
President's  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions under  expedited  procedures. 


We  hope  we  won't  reach  that  stage. 
We  hope  the  South  African  authori- 
ties, though,  will  understand  from  this 
approach  that  our  patience  has  Just 
about  worn  out.  We  want— we  insist 
upon— some  real  progress.  We  insist 
upon  it  soon.  And  if  we  don't  see  it 
soon,  we  will  act. 

COlfCLUSIOH 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  bill  must 
go  to  my  two  original  cosponsors.  The 
distingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  the  major 
architect  of  the  overall  package.  He  Is 
determined  to  move  ahead  with  good 
legislation  in  this  area,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  excellent  hearings  which  he 
has  already  begun.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  also  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  shape  of 
this  bill.  Indeed,  its  important  final 
sections  were  largely  derived  from  the 
excellent  legislation  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved, several  weeks  ago. 

I  would  also  note  that,  press  ac- 
counts notwithstanding,  this  is  not  an 
administration  bill.  We  would,  of 
course,  welcome  the  administration's 
support  for  the  bill— we  hope  we  will 
get  that  support— but  this  is  a  bill  un- 
dertaken at  our  initiative,  on  which 
the  administration— to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge— has  not  yet  spoken. 

We  do  hope  that  all  of  you,  though, 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  will 
speak  out  now,  and  speak  out  favor- 
ably, on  this  bill.  We  think  this  is  a 
strong,  constructive,  realistic  approach 
to  this  very  important  problem.  We 
think  if  offers  the  best  chance  of 
achieving  the  goals  we  all  share.  We 
think  it  ought  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
And  we  think  it  ought  to  be  soon. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate-administration  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  is  legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  America's  greatest  domestic  prob- 
lem—uncontrolled Federal  spending. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  package.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  are  areas  that  should 
have  come  in  for  greater  reductions, 
such  as  agricultural  subsidies,  and 
areas  in  which  the  package  cuts  too 
much,  like  Amtrak.  But  the  bottom 
line  is  simple— after  months  of  diffi- 
cult negotiations,  compromises  and 
general  agony,  we  have  before  us  a 
package  that  accomplishes  the  fiscal 
restraint  that  all  of  us  know  is  critical. 
I  think  this  package  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate,  if  not  in  every  par- 
ticular, certainly  as  an  overall  blue- 
print to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

We  find  America  right  now  in  a 
"good  news-bad  news"  situation.  The 
good  news  is  that  the  United  States  Is 
on  the  move  again.  Our  economy  has 
made  a  remarkable  turnaround  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  The  strong  re- 


covery has  not  only  created  millions  of 
Jobs  for  Americans,  but  has  been  the 
engine  of  growth  for  the  free  and 
Third  World.  We  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  these  accomplishments  and  espe- 
cially of  the  renewal  of  the  American 
spirit. 

Once  again  we  are  a  confident 
people  who  face  the  future  with  vigor. 
A  bright  future  awaits  us  and  our  chil- 
dren if  we  have  the  courage  to  make 
the  decisions  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times.  That  is  the 
good  news. 

The  bad  news  Is  that  if  we  continue 
to  ignore  Federal  spending,  we  run  the 
risk  that  Interest  rates  will  climb, 
housing  and  construction  will  decline, 
production  of  exports  will  diminish, 
creating  even  worse  balance  of  pay- 
ment problems  and  heavy  unemploy- 
ment in  trade-related  industries,  farm- 
ers will  continue  to  lose  their  farms, 
and  the  growth  of  our  standard  of 
living  will  slow.  Further,  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  pay  larger  and 
larger  amounts  of  money  Just  on  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt.  In  fact,  cur- 
rent projected  budgets  deficits  will 
double  our  $1.5  trillion  national  debt 
in  5  years,  resulting  in  annual  interest 
payments  which  will  approach  the 
current  defense  budget. 

To  give  you  another  sense  of  the 
problem,  this  year  the  individual  share 
of  the  national  debt  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
is  $6,400.  Unless  action  is  taken  now, 
that  share  wUl  rise  to  $11,200  by  1990. 

In  short,  we  must  sacrifice  today  for 
a  better  tomorrow.  We  must  ensure 
that  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  have  the  same  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  you  and  I  have  had.  Those  of 
us  who  reached  maturity  in  the  post- 
war period  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  greatest  period  of  economic 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance 
for  us  to  pass  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion not  the  gtft  of  opportunity  which 
we  have  enjoyed  but  instead  the 
burden  of  debt  caused  by  our  own  self- 
ishness. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  doing. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  still  have 
time  to  right  this  wrong.  We  still  have 
time  to  lay  a  strong  foundation  for 
economic  growth  that  will  benefit  our 
children.  But  we  must  act  now.  The 
legislation  before  us  this  week  gives  us 
that  opportunity  to  match  our  actions 
with  our  rhetoric  and  act  to  provide 
that  foundation. 

We  all  are  part  of  the  budget  prob- 
lem. For  too  many  years.  Just  about 
every  American  has  come  to  expect  a 
benefit  in  some  way,  shape  or  manner 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Uncle  Sam  helps  us  buy  our  houses, 
educate  our  children,  build  our  roads, 
pay  our  hospital  bills,  provide  us 
cheap  food  and  utilities,  set  up  new 
businesses,    have   nice   vacations— the 


list  goes  on  and  on.  And  everybody, 
down  to  the  biggest  dyed-in-the-wool 
fiscal  conservative,  happily  assttmes 
they  are  his  or  her  God-given  rights 
on  Earth. 

In  short,  we  have  a  deficit  problem 
not  just  because  we  spend  too  much 
on  defense  or  welfare,  but  because  we 
expect  too  much  from  Government. 

I  will  be  voting  to  cut  or  terminate 
programs  with  this  bill  that  I  have  en- 
thusiastically supported  in  the  past. 
But  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  easy  cuts  have  been 
done. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  we 
could  avoid  all  this  pain,  or  some  of  it, 
by  simply  raising  taxes.  After  all,  say 
these  big-spenders,  Roth-Kemp  was 
nothing  more  than  a  giveaway,  and  it's 
time  to  regain  our  fiscal  senses. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  these  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen continue  to  make  that  argu- 
ment. Taxes  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
are  at  their  historical  levels.  The  four 
tax  increases  that  Congress  has  passed 
since  1981  have  literally  canceled  out 
the  revenue  reductions  contained  in 
Roth-Kemp.  We  Just  had  a  national 
election  where  the  central  issue  was 
whether  to  raise  taxes— and  49  States 
emphatically  said  no. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  sooner 
we  forget  taxes  as  an  option,  the 
sooner  we  will  make  progress  on  the 
real  villain— excessive  spending.  The 
authors  of  this  package  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  the  truth,  and 
not  recommending  any  general  tax  in- 
crease. 

However,  there  are  those  in  this 
Chamber  and  around  the  country  who 
are  hoping  that  this  package  falls  flat 
on  its  face,  because  they  know  that 
will  give  them  a  great  opportunity  to 
Jump  in  with  their  warmed-over  and 
completely  discredited  plans  to  raise 
the  taxes  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  That  is  one  big  reason  why 
this  package,  or  something  very  simi- 
lar must  pass  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  travel  around 
Delaware,  one  thing  has  become  very 
clear  to  me.  Delawareans  are  willing  to 
sacrifice,  as  long  as  they  believe  the 
pain  is  being  spread  evenly.  Whatever 
else  Congress  does  in  dealing  with  the 
budget,  it  must,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  be  fair.  This  package  meets 
that  fsdmess  test— it  hits  almost  every- 
body. There  are  no  sacred  cows  in  this 
plan.  Social  Security  is  included, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
Defense  is  cut  substantially.  Almost 
every  special  interest  has  been  hit  in 
some  way.  Whatever  faults  this,  pro- 
posal has,  it  is  comprehensive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  fun  having  to 
consider  this  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age. Nobody  likes  to  say  "No." 

But  It  Is  our  inability  to  say  "No"  in 
the  past  that  has  gotten  us  into  the 
fix  we  are  in  today.  The  vast  majority 
In  this  country  know  this,  and  they 


want  action  and  leadership  from  this 
body.  Quite  frankly.  If  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  deficit,  we  are  going  to  look 
like  fools,  and  the  public  will  remem- 
ber our  inaction  at  the  ballot  box— as 
well  they  should. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  had  a 
parade  of  people  at  my  office  door 
with  the  same  message— do  something 
about  the  budget  deficit,  but  cut  some- 
body else. 

This  year,  that  strategy  won't  work. 
Tough,  painful  cuts  like  those  called 
for  In  this  resolution  must  be  made 
across  the  spectrum  of  programs.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  avoid  very  serious 
problems  later. 

To  create  long-term  growth,  it  is  es- 
sential to  establish  those  policies  that 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  economy.  That,  in 
turn,  depends  upon  regaining  control 
of  Federal  spending  so  that  the  United 
States  has  the  resources  to  develop 
the  world's  most  modem  industrial  fa- 
cilities. The  lesson  of  Chrysler  and 
United  States  Steel  Is  that  obsolete 
plants  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
producers  utilizing  the  latest  technolo- 
gy. It  Is  the  failure  to  remain  competi- 
tive that  has  caused  the  decline  of 
Europe  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  Jobs. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen  here.  If 
we  sacrifice  a  little  today,  we  will  have 
a  better  tomorrow.  What  American, 
what  mother  or  father,  what  grand- 
mother or  grandfather,  is  not  willing 
to  give  a  little  to  help  their  children, 
or  children's  children,  face  a  brighter 
future? 

By  tightening  our  belts,  we  can  guar- 
antee for  our  young  people  the  kind  of 
future  that  we  found  not  that  long 
ago.  America  is  a  great  country.  Our 
economy  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  our  strong  economy,  we  have 
become  the  place  where  the  world 
puts  its  money.  And  despite  what  the 
"gloom  and  doomers"  tell  you,  the 
future  of  this  country  Is  brighter  now 
than  In  a  long,  long  time.  If  we  can 
successfully  deal  with  the  challenge  of 
the  deficit,  the  prosperity  that  we  now 
enjoy  will  not  be  a  passing  fancy.  It 
will  last,  and  our  children  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  progress  and  the  happi- 
ness that  this  generation  has  come  to 
take  for  granted. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  look  favor- 
ably upon  the  bulk  of  this  package. 


A  SPECIAL  EVENING  FOR  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN:  RECEPTION 
AND  DINNER  TO  BUILD  THE 
STROM  THURMOND  CENTER 
AT  CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  24,  this  Sen- 
ator had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
toastmaster  at  a  dlimer  honoring  one 
of  the  truly  great  Members  In  the  dis- 
tinguished history  of  this  body.  At  the 
Capitol  Hilton  Hotel  in  downtown 
Washington,     hundreds     of     friends. 


neighbors,  and  colleagues  gathered 
yesterday  to  salute  Senator  Strom 
Tkurmond  and  the  very  worthy  educa- 
tional project  named  for  him  at  the 
Senator's  alma  mater,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. The  planned  project  is  called 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Center  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Government  and  Public 
Service.  In  my  view,  no  monument 
could  better  exemplify  the  contribu- 
tions the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  made  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  to  this  Nation.  The  Strom 
Thurmond  Center  represents  the  best 
hope  for  the  future  of  America,  be- 
cause there  is  no  goal  more  important 
than  inspiring  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try to  become  involved  in  government. 

Of  course,  my  good  friend,  Strom, 
has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  public 
service.  As  a  citizen,  soldier,  and 
statesman.  Senator  Thurmord  has 
spent  60  years  striving  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  to  live. 

First,  as  an  educator,  school  superin- 
tendent. State  senator,  and  circuit 
Judge,  then  as  a  decorated  World  War 
II  veteran.  Governor  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  for  the  past  31  years  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  Stbom  Thttrmoiid  has  per- 
sonified the  goals  and  ideals  the 
center  at  Clemson  University  will  be 
designed  to  promote. 

Strom  is  much  more  than  a  Senate 
colleague.  He  is  a  good  and  trusted 
friend,  a  confidante,  an  adviser,  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Senate 
leadership  as  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  Joe  BiDiir,  Sena- 
tor Bill  Armstrong,  and  Clemson  Uni- 
versity President  Dr.  Bill  L.  Atchley 
for  their  participation  in  the  program 
and  their  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  from 
Wednesday  evening's  event  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Spohsors 

The  Honorable  George  Bush,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes. 

Senator  Robert  Dole,  the  Majority 
Leader. 

Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson,  the  Majority 
Whip. 

Senator  John  Chafee,  Chairman,  Republi- 
can Conference. 

Senator  Thad  Cochran,  Secretary,  Repub- 
lican Conference. 

Senator  William  Armstrong,  Chairman, 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

Senator  John  Heinz,  Chairman.  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Committee. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  the  Democratic 
Leader. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston,  the  Democratic 
Whip. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Secretary, 
Democratic  Conference. 

Senator  George  J.  Mitchell.  Chairman, 
Democratic  Senatorial  Committee. 

Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings.  the  SUte  of 
South  Carolina. 
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Ormcioiu  Ood,  our  Loving  Father  in 
Heftven.  we  honor  one  of  America's  great 
and  good  men  this  evening.  Held  In  highest 
regard  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Nation,  respected  and  admired  by  his 
peers  In  Washington.  DC,  cherished  In  love 
and  affection  by  his  friends  and  family.  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond  Is  worthy  of  every  ac- 
colade a  people  can  render  to  Its  leaders.  We 
praise  You,  Lord,  for  the  leadership  Your 
faithful  servant  has  given  this  Nation  and 
the  world.  We  thanJt  You  for  the  vision  of 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Center,  those  whose 
vision  it  Is,  and  all  who  make  It  a  reality. 
Blest  is  the  university  on  which  this  campus 
this  Center  of  Excellence  will  diffuse  Its 
light  and  life,  Its  history  and  Its  hope,  as  It 
reflects  the  Integrity,  the  courage,  the  good- 
ness, the  grace  of  the  man  It  honors. 

We  thank  You.  Father,  for  the  pleasure  of 
each  others'  company  at  these  tables.  May 
Your  love  fUl  this  room  and  bless  all  who 
are  present.  We  thank  You  for  good  food— 
the  farmers  who  produced  It— the  industry 
which  processed  It— those  who  prepare  and 
serve  It.  May  we,  who  always  have  more 
than  enough  of  everything,  remember  with 
compassion  and  generosity,  those  who  never 
have  enough  of  anytiiing.  In  His  name  Who 
Is  Love  Incarnate.  Amen. 

Thi  Rkv.  Dk.  Richaju)  C,  Halvxxson. 

Chaplain,  U.S.  Senate. 

Trx  THTTBMOin)  Cxirm 

On  October  29,  1981,  Senator  Thurmond 
announced  his  decision  to  place  his  public 
papers  and  memorabilia  at  his  alma  mater, 
Clemson  University. 

Because  It  shares  the  Senator's  belief  that 
service  to  others  Is  the  greatest  privilege  of 
democracy  and  that  education  should  en- 
hance freedom.  Clemson  University  an- 
nounced that  the  Senator's  historic  gift 
would  be  the  first  step  In  the  establishment 
of  the  Strom  Thurmond  Center  for  Excel- 
lence In  Oovemment  and  Public  Service. 
The  Center's  programs  will  embody  the  phi- 
losophy and  values  of  Senator  ITiurmond 
and  will  be  characterized  by  his  pursuit  of 
excellence  and  undaunted  spirit  of  civic  pur- 
pose. 

The  Center  will  be  the  focal  point  for  Im- 
portant programs  to  serve  people— programs 
In  civic  education,  continuing  education,  and 
cultural  education.  In  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  wishes.  It  is  never  to  be  a  monu- 
ment, but  a  living  Institution,  for  students 
and  scholars  of  government  and  public  serv- 
ice. Already,  major  figures  in  go'.emment 
and  foreign  policy  have  appeared  at  Clem- 
son University,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Thurmond  Center. 

The  Center  will  provide  pubUc  service  and 
it  will  promote  public  service.  It  will  en- 
hance the  cultural  life  of  Clemson  Universi- 
ty, South  Carolina,  and  the  Nation.  It  will 
offer  the  kind  of  university-based  civic  edu- 
cation and  continuing  education  that  will 
enable  people  to  put  new  ideas  to  work 
throughout  South  Carolina  and  across 
America  for  the  betterment  of  their  commu- 
nities, towns,  cities,  sind  states.  It  Is  based  on 
a  view  of  "practical  politics,"  "good  govern- 
ment." and  a  truly  "enlightened  citizenry" 
that  the  founders  of  the  nation  understood 
firsthand. 

An  ambitious  $25  million  project,  the 
Center  will  consist  of  a  complex  of  three 
buildings  at  the  heart  of  the  Clemson 
campus— an  auditorium  facility,  a  continu- 
ing education  buUding  and  the  Strom  Thur- 
mond Institute. 


I^rms  or  Pkaiss 

The  WRm  Honsa. 
Washington.  April  23.  198S. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  greetings  to  everyone 
at  the  dinner  In  honor  of  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  In  support  of  the  Strom 
TTiurmond  Center  for  Excellence  In  Oovem- 
ment and  Public  Service. 

You  who  are  working  to  make  that  Center 
a  reality  deserve  every  commendation.  The 
support  of  leaders  like  Bob  Dole  and  Bob 
Byrd  shows  how  Important  this  Center  is  to 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  party. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  good  government, 
and  In  Inspiring  the  best  of  our  young 
people  to  enter  political  life.  The  Strom 
Thurmond  Center  will  help  ensure  that 
young  Americans  who  decide  on  a  career  In 
government  can  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  necessary  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Nancy  Joins  me  In  wishing  all  of  you  a 
memorable  evening. 

ROHALD  Rkaoah. 


THI  VICI  PRKSISEirT, 

Washington,  April  24,  198S. 
Hon.  SnoM  TmTHiioin). 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Strom:  I  regret  that  I  am  utuible  to 
be  with  you  tonight  to  help  support  the 
Strom  Thurmond  Center  for  E:xcellence  In 
Government  and  Public  Service.  However,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  among  many  distinguished 
sponsors  of  this  fundralslng  dinner. 

Good  government,  and  Inspiring  the  inter- 
est of  our  young  people  toward  public  serv- 
ice. Is  a  goal  all  of  us  share.  The  future  of 
America  depends  on  tomorrow's  leaders,  and 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Center  will  help 
ensure  that  generations  yet  to  come  wiU 
have  facilities  needed  to  seriously  study  our 
government  and  the  field  of  public  service. 

Tonight's  dinner,  and  the  generous  contri- 
butions of  those  in  attendance,  are  strong 
symbols  of  the  support  and  commitment  the 
private  sector  has  Invested  in  education  and 
tomorrow's  leaders. 

Strom.  I  want  to  Join  with  your  other 
friends  tonight  in  saluting  you  for  your 
commitment  to  these  Ideals,  and  to  com- 
mend Clemson  University  for  Its  support  of 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Center,  a  facility  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  source  for  scholarly 
achievement  and  good  government. 

With  warmest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Oeorob  Bush. 

Suntniz  CoiTKT  or  thx 

VwtTKD  STATKS, 

Washington,  DC,  April  23.  1985. 

Dear  Prikkds  or  Sdiator  Thurmokd:  You 
have  chosen  wisely  In  giving  support  to  the 
Strom  Thurmond  Institute  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. A  library  to  house  public  and  pri- 
vate papers  la  an  honor  usually  reserved  for 
Presidents,  but  the  building  of  this  Institute 
will  tell  future  generations  of  Americans 
something  about  a  great  American  whose 
career  has  few  parallels  In  modem  Ameri- 
can history. 

Few  people  ever  combined  as  many  suc- 
cessful careers  as  Strom  Thurmond:  farmer, 
teacher  and  school  superintendent.  Gover- 
nor, a  decorated  Major  General,  and  now 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Others  will  undoubtedly  expand  on 
those  achievements. 

After  graduating  from  Clemson  In  1923, 
he  studied  law  at  night  with  his  father,  and 
then  ranked  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  appli- 
cants taking  the  State  Bar  Examination.  As 
one  who  also  studied  law  at  a  night  law 
school  while  working  during  the  day.  I  can 


understand  his  dedication  to  the  law.  After 
practice  as  a  private  practitioner,  a  city  at- 
torney, and  a  county  attorney,  his  election 
as  a  circuit  Judge  In  1938  began  a  significant 
public  career,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  had  a  remarkable  career  in  the  State 
courts  except  for  his  call  to  service  In  1941. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Senator  Thurmond  oversees 
legislation  concerning  our  Nation's  courts 
and  legal  system  and  all  nominations  of  fed- 
eral Judges  must  pass  through  his  Commit- 
tee. His  accomplishments  In  enacting  truly 
major  legislation  are  too  long  to  list,  but 
most  recently  they  Included  a  key  role  in 
the  passage  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and  Fed- 
eral Judgeship  Act  of  1984,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984. 

The  lncumt>ent  of  my  office  necessarily 
works  with  the  Committees  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  I  have  found  Strom  Thurmond  a 
good  man  to  tum  to  for  counsel  and  advice. 
Supporters  and  adversaries  alike  look  up  to 
him  as  a  man  of  rock-hard  Integrity  and 
basic  fairness.  I  am  proud  to  be  his  friend. 
Seven  times  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
have  elected  him  as  their  representative  In 
the  Congress  where  he  has  established  a 
place  that  ranks  him  as  one  of  the  all  time 
Senate  "greats." 
Cordially, 

WARRKIf  E.  Burgkr. 

U.S.  Sematk. 
Washington,  DC.  April  24,  198S. 
Hon.  Robkrt  Dolc 

The  Majority  Leader,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  It's  with  regret  that  I  will  not 
be  with  you  and  the  many  distinguished 
guests  for  tonight's  very  special  event  hon- 
oring our  friend  Strom  and  the  Strom  Thur- 
mond Institute.  As  former  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  have  been  asked  to  ob- 
serve and  comment  on  the  President's  tele- 
vised remarks  on  the  budget.  Thereafter.  I 
must  attend  a  dinner  at  the  Madison  where 
I  am  the  honoree. 

Our  senior  Senator  has  reached  the  stage 
of  folk  hero  In  our  native  South  Carolina. 
He  has  served  from  school  teacher  to  Judge 
to  Governor  to  presidential  nominee  to 
United  States  Senator  to  President  Pro  Tem 
of  the  United  States.  In  each  capacity,  he 
has  not  only  enhanced  his  own  reputation 
and  respect  but  has  brought  favor  upon  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  this  nation. 

It  Is  fitting  that  Strom  Is  dedicating  an  in- 
stitution to  learning  at  Clemson  University. 
It  Is  said  that  those  who  educate  our  youth 
are  more  to  be  honored  than  those  who 
produce  them,  for  while  the  one  renders  the 
gift  of  life,  the  other  gives  the  art  of  living. 
The  Institute  Is  a  deserved  tribute  to  our 
state's  most  dedicated  public  servant. 

My  fondest  regards  to  Strom  and  Nancy 
and  all  the  many  supporters  of  the  Strom 
Thurmond  Institute. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

conclusion 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  our  distin- 
BUished  colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na capped  the  evening's  festivities 
with  an  outstanding  address.  Although 
his  comments  were  extemporaneous, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like  to 
paraphrase  some  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond's 
remarks— the  words  are  fresh  in  my 
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mind  and  bear  repeating.  The  Senator 
stated— quite  modestly— that  we  do 
not  honor  a  single  individual  with  a 
dlimer,  but  rather  an  ideal:  That 
America's  future  Is  invested  wholly  in 
its  youth.  Indeed,  this  commitment  to 
succeeding  generations  is  what  the 
Thurmond  Center  is  all  about.  For 
years  to  come,  all  political  points  of 
view  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
verge under  one  roof  on  the  Clemson 
campus,  where  eager  minds  will  ad- 
vance the  freedom  of  expression  that 
has  made  this  country  great.  In  fact, 
the  good  feelings  and  bipartisan 
nature  of  Mr.  Thurmond's  evening 
represented  the  very  essence  of  Clem- 
son's  ambitious  project,  and  tells  us 
that  the  spirit  of  America  is  alive  and 
well  in  the  Palmetto  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  can  only 
thank  the  good  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  sending  their  outstanding  citi- 
zen-politician-statesman to  Washing- 
ton. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  a  nomination. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:35  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1869)  to  repeal  the  contem- 
poraneous recordkeeping  requirements 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes;  it  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ros-TENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Vanoer 
Jagt  as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  33)  designating  the 
week  of  April  29  through  May  5,  1985, 
as  'National  Child  Safety  Week." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-174.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed   by    the    Legislature    of    the    SUte    of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
"Senate  Concitrrent  Resolution  No.  1601 

"Whereas,  the  Kansas  economy  greatly 
depends  on  the  health  and  stability  of  the 
agricultural  sector,  the  strength  of  which 
requires  a  competitive  and  expanding  pres- 
ence in  International  grain  markets:  and 

"Whereas,  Existing  federal  grain  grade 
standards  fail  to  reflect  to  foreign  buyers 
important  characteristics  that  affect  the  ul- 
timate value  of  grain  in  processing  and  con- 
sumption; and 

"Whereas,  Grain  grade  standards  only 
have  value  to  the  extent  they  provide  useful 
marketing  information  and  economic  Incen- 
tives for  quality  throughout  the  export 
system:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein:  That  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture  change  current 
grades  for  grain  to: 

"(a)  Establish  separate  factors  for  measur- 
ing broken  grain  and  foreign  material; 

"(b)  eliminate  moisture  as  a  grade  deter- 
mining factor  in  all  grains,  with  moisture  to 
l>e  recorded  on  the  certificate;  and 

"(c)  include  factors  that  have  economic 
value  as  related  to  the  end  use  properties 
and  the  products  to  be  made  from  that 
grain;  and 

•■Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  United 
States  Department  of  AgricuJture  should 
continue  research  and  education  efforts  to 
standardize  measurement  techniques  and 
grain  grade  to  provide  further  uniformity 
among  all  major  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  and  should  expedite  revision  of 
grade  standards;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of 
the  United  SUtes  Grain  Inspection  Service, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  each  member 
of  the  Kansas  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-175.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Montana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  15 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  projected  a  federal  deficit  of 
$210  billion  In  fiscal  year  1985;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  forecast  a  long-term  federal 
budget  deficit  of  $229  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1989;  and 

"'Whereas,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  projected  a  federal  budget  deficit 
of  $263  billion  by  fiscal  year  1989;  and 

"Whereas,  in  November  i983,  the  debt 
ceUing  was  raised  by  $101  billion  to  $1,490 
trillion  in  order  to  allow  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  Increase  lU  legal  borrowing 
capacity  to  pay  the  expenses  for  programs 
previously  written  into  law;  and 


"'Whereas.  In  Bfay  1984.  the  debt  ceiling 
was  increased  another  $30  billion  to  $1,520 
trillion;  and 

"Whereas,  in  June  1984.  the  debt  celling 
was  raised  again,  this  time  by  $53  billion, 
with  the  debt  ceiling  set  at  $1,573  trilUon: 
and 

"'Whereas,  the  Interest  payments  on  the 
public  debt  represented  13  cenU  per  dollar 
of  federal  budget  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  net  interest  owed  on  the 
pubUc  debt  is  estimated  at  $109.5  bUllon  in 
1984— the  equivalent  of  $300  million  a  day— 
and  at  $130.9  billion  in  1985;  and 

"Whereas,  for  fiscal  year  1989.  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  forecasts  net  in- 
terest cosU  of  the  public  debt  at  $153.1  bil- 
lion, and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  net  Interest  costs  of  the  debt  at 
$214  billion,  which  figures  respectively  rep- 
resent $419  million  and  $586  million  owed 
for  each  day  of  the  year  in  interest  alone: 
and 

"Whereas,  In  the  past  5  yean,  the  groas 
federal  debt  has  almost  doubled  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  total.  $1,807  trillion  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985. 

"NoiD.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Montana: 

"(1)  "That  the  Legislature  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Inunedi- 
ately  submit  to  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
a  balanced  federal  budget. 

""(2)  That  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
adopt  a  balanced  budget  for  the  ensuing 
federal  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  and  CHerk  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Montana  Congressional  delegation." 

POM-176.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  »4alne;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializino  the  Fed- 
eral "Trade  CoianssioN  Concerning  Op- 
position or  THE  Maine  Legislature  to 
Proposed  Trade  Regulation  Rules  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Which  Would 
Remove  Existing  Restrictions  in  the 
State  or  Maine  on  Commercial  Optomet- 
Ric  Practice 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  SUte 
of  Maine,  now  assembled  in  the  First  Regu- 
lar Session  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  Legislature,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  currently  considering  rules  relating  to  the 
corporate  practice  of  optometry  most  re- 
cently set  forth  in  16  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations. Part  456;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Maine  I/egislature  has  en- 
acted comprehensive  legislation  regulating 
the  practice  of  optometry  in  Maine,  set 
forth  in  the  Maine  Revised  SUtutes,  "Htle 
32,  chapter  34-A;  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  has  specifically  ad- 
dressed the  Issue  of  the  corporate  practice 
of  optometry  in  the  Maine  Revised  SUtutes, 
Title  32,  sections  2434  and  2435;  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Maine  and  the 
Legislature  have  historically  devoted  exten- 
sive consideration  to  the  Issue  of  the  corpo- 
rate practice  of  optometry,   beginning  in 
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Mmine's  first  corporate  practice  law,  enacted  "Whereas,  Conrail  has  its  major  locomo-  "Whereas,  in  Public  Law  98-454.  Section 

In   1939.   and  in  subsequent   legislation   in  tive  and  freight  car  maintenance  facilities  in  401,  Sixteen  Million  Three  Hundred  Thou- 

1951  and.  most  recently,  in  1981  and  1982.  Altoona;  and  sand  Dollars  ($16,300,000)  was  authorized  to 

during  the  110th  session  of  the  Maine  Legls-  "Whereas.  Two-thirds  of  Conrail's  mainte-  be  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1985  for  im- 

lature:  and  nance   employees   work   in   this   Common-  provements  to  Guam's  water  system:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Maine  Legislature  is  em-  wealth;  and  "Whereas,  the  legislative  history  of  that 
powered  and  directed  by  the  citizenry  of  Whereas,  Members  of  organized  rail  section  indicates  that  when  the  Bureau  of 
Maine  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  pro-  labor  have  contributed  to  make  Conrail  a  fl-  Reclamation's  final  recommendations  on 
tect  the  health,  welfare  and  Interests  of  the  nancial  success  by  Increasing  productivity  Guam's  water  system  are  made,  the  Con- 
citizens  of  Maine,  and  Maine  Legislatures  and  agreeing  to  wage  deferrals  totaling  four  gress  may  need  to  revise  the  authorization: 
have  done  so  in  enacting  laws  related  to  the  hundred  million  dollars  over  the  last  three  and 

practice  of  optometry  in  the  State;  and  and  one-half  years  with  the  expressed  goal  "Whereas,   the  Public  Utility  Agency  of 

"Whereas,  the  federal  r\j]e-making  process  of  preserving  Jobs  in  Pennsylvania  and  else-  Guam   has   Identified   twelve   (12)  projects 

and  the  rules  now  under  consideration  by  where  on  the  Conrail  system:  and  which  will  bring  relief  to  those  suffering 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  not  re-  "Whereas,  Conrail  is  an  Integral  part  of  from  water  shortages:  and 

fleet  or  address  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  moving  and  marketing   Pennsylvania  coal.  "Whereas,  the  twelve  (12)  projects  are: 

the  SUte.  as  does  the  legislation  which  has  with  the  raUroad  directly  serving  over  100  "(d    Equipping   eight   (8) 

been  enacted  by  Maine  Legislatures;  and  mines  and  providing  connections  to  short  deep    wells    with    larser 

"Whereas,  the  authority  of  Maine  Legisla-  lines  serving  over  30  additional  mines  in  this  numos                                            400  000  00 

tures.  and  now  the  112th  Maine  Legislature.  Commonwealth;  and  -Xs    Broioratlon  Md  «in               w,ww.w 

to    enact    legislation    which    protects    the  "Whereas.  The  General  Assembly  recog-  stnictlon     of     wells     lii 

health.  weUare  and  interests  of  the  citizen-  nized  the  Importance  of  ConraU  to  the  Com-  Southern  Guam                           700  000  00 

ry  of  the  SUte  of   Maine  should   not   be  monwealth's  coal  Industry  and  greatly  as-  -(3)    Barrigada      "Booster                  ."w  w 

usurped  by  the  federal  rule-making  process  sisted  the  financing  of  the  coal  transfer  fa-  SUtlon                                           400  000  00 

now    under   consideration    by    the   Federal  cUlty  at  Pier  124  In  Philadelphia  by  provld-     "(4)    inarajiin River            ""w.wu.w 

Trade  Commission;  now.  therefore,  be  It  ing   22.6   million   dollars   In   reconstruction  wat«.r  T^tm^nt  Pi.nt            9  nrtn  onn  nn 

■Rezolved.   That  We,   your  MemorialUts.  funds:  and  '(si    Umat^  l1^        Pui         ^-OOOOOOOO 

do  hereby  respectfuUy  urge  that  the  Peder  Whereas.  Pennsylvania  has  more  operat-  Riv-r  Water  Treatment 

al  Trade  Commission  refuse  to  adopt  the  ing   short    line    raUroads    than    any    other  Pacuitv  with  a  canaritv 

rules  now  under  consideration  which  would  sUte.  with  most  of  those  smaU  carriers  to-  of  aoDroximatelvlM  so 

preempt  the  laws  of  Maine  regarding  the  taUy  reliant  on  ConraU  for  their  vital  outlet  200  OPM            '  *»"  »»         1  loo  000  no 

commercial  practice  of  optometry:  and  be  It  to  the  Natlons's  raU  network;  and                        .(g)    Malojioj-inarajan *.Jw.wu.uu 

further  "Whereas.  Conrail  has  amply  demonstrat-  Wat^r          Tmnsmiiuion 

"Resolv«d,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  ed  its  ability  to  operate  and  prosper  as  an  ijnr             ^™nsn"88'on         ,».„„„„,«, 

duly    authenticated    by    the    Secretary    of  independent  rail  carrier  serving  Pennsylva-  ••(tT  Ma^ia^in^iii              i.MU.ow.uo 

SUte.  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  nla    and    the    northeast    quadrant    of    the  Water          TnC^teSon 

SUte  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  by  earning  one-half  bUlion  doUars  T^            iTansmisslon 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  in  net  income  in  calendar  year  1984;  and                  "(8)    piio 'iii^'^i^^.^         i.ow.uw.w 

the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  each  "Whereas.  All  other  major  railroads  in  the  wateT        TnmnnlSon 

member  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delega-  united  SUtes  are  stockholder  owned:  there-  .  inp              iTmnsnusHon 

tlon  and  to  each  member  of  the  Federal  fore  be  it                                                                ■,a^n T"^' -i  ■« 1.630.000.00 

Trade  Commission.-_  ,  "«ff°''-^.  '^  ^^'^^  ^concurnn^K  That  ^Jiao^^olr^i'thl^: 

POM-177.  concurrent  resolution  adopted  f^ore'lhl^^ent  oflhe'^lS^l'^uS'  ..V^iJ^  ^l''"^'"'     •w  r"         ^.OOO.OOO.OO 

by  the  Genera.  A«embly  Of  the  SUte  Of  S!embera%r^n^'L°LdV"^SStf  ''^J^^o'^nUne^^'^'           585  000  00 

Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Com-  TransoorUtlon  to  vleot  a  mihiir  itnck  nt      „, ,^™J™>'«sion  Line 585.000.00 

merce  Science  and  Trarunortjitinn  I ransponauon  10  select  a  puDUC  Stock  01-  "(ii)  Improvement          of 

merce.  Jscience.  ana  iTansporution.  fering  proposal  for  the  return  of  ConraU  to  Laelae      Soring      Water 

"HODse  RESOLtmoH  No.  31  the  private  sector  that  Includes  the  follow-  Treatment     PUnt     and 

"Whereas.  The  Secretary  of  TransporU-  In*  provisions;  significant  employee  owner-        Transmission  Line 950.000.00 

tion  has  caUed  for  bids  on  the  transfer  of  shlp;   *   10%   ownership   limlUtion   by   any     "(12)  Development  ot 

the  Federal  Government's  stock  in  the  Con-  holder  or  af fUiates  on  common  stock  that  Is  Agana  Spring  Wells                   1  000  000  00' 

soUdated  RaU  Corporation  known  as  Con-  publicly  offered:  and  the  provision  of  funds     „.„  ,k-~.»^~  k^  i*    .       .       •     . 

raU:and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  ConraU  sale  to  ..„      ,^7k  .  ):                     «      r.,      . 

"Whereas.  ConraU  is  the  preeminent  raU  states  in  the  ConraU  service  region  for  pur-  ?^,'\!**' i^*^  Con^-essman  Ben  Blaz  Is 

freight  carrier  In  the  Commonwealth,  em-  POses  of  freight  raU  service  preservation  of  respectfuny  requested  to  pursue  the  appn>- 

ploying  over  14.000  Pennsylvanians.  nearly  raU-related  Infrastructure  Improvements.  In-  ^"l"  °"  1  ?^^«n^S  J7.°,«^o?^'^ 

40%  of  Ite  total  work  force:  and  eluding  grade-crossings  and  bridges  and  the  ^'^f  ^  ^"^  ^°"^**,  ^^i"^  ($16,295,000) 

•Whereas.  One  quarter  of  Conrail's  route  provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the  Regional  RaU  f  *^*^°T    *"i^°ri^**/°^  appropriation 

mUeage  is  located  within  Pennsylvania;  and  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-  ^   ^ionc    1^    B8-454    lor    these    twelve 

•Whereas.  Since  1976  ConraU  has  invested  236.  45  U.8.C.  Ch.  16.  Subch.  VII).  as  amend-  ^^i       ,' ^  /Jf  ,  ,\"   o       ,.         ^„    . 

in  excess  of  one-half  bUlion  doUars  on  main-  ed  by  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  ,.    "esoivM.  that  the  speaker  certiiy  to  and 

tenance     and     right-of-way     improvement  (Public  Law  97-35.  95  SUt.  357);  and  be  It  ..      LeBisia"ve  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 

projects  In  this  Commonwealth;  and  further  "o"  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 

■Whereas.    Pennsylvania    Industries    rely  fie«o/w-(t  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  thereafter  UiiMmltted  to  the  President  of 

heavUy  on  ConraU  for  moving  three-quar-  transmitted  Immediately  to  the  President  of  ^Ijf  ^""^  ^}*if*  Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of 

ters  of  a  mUUon  carloads  of  raw  materials  the  United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  Trans-  L"*  **°"^  °'  Representatives;  to  President 

and  finished  products  annually:  and  porution.    the    presiding    officers   of   each  ^P»^^  Reagan:  Richard  T.  Montoya.  As- 

•Whereas.  The  corporate  headquarters  of  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of  f^^^?f?*^^  Territorial  aiid  Interna- 

ConraU  Is  located  In  Philadelphia,  account-  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  •  "°  .    Affairs:  to  Congressman  MorrU  Udall. 

ing  for  4.500  Jobs  in  the  southeastern  region                                        Chairman.  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

of  this  Commonwealth;  and  POM-178.  A  resolution  adopted  by   the  fairs; Jo  Congr^man  John  P.  Selberiing;  to 

•Whereas.  Two  of  ConraU's  five  regional  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam:  to  the  5?*   Director,    Bureau   of   Reclaitiation:    to 

offices  and  four  of  seventeen  divisional  of-  Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re-  *^""*^r^'f^  ,?*"  ?'"^=  **  i^J^  ^^^^^  °"'" 

flees  are  located  in  this  Commonwealth:  and  sources.  '^r.  Public  Utility  Agency  of  Guam:  and  to 

"Whereas,  ConraU  maintains  high  volume  "Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the  '^*  Governor  of  Guam.  " 

classification  yards  at  Conway,  Enola  and  Territory  of  Guam:  «/-..,  ,  „„    ,  . 

AUentown  and   many  additional  classiilca-  "Whereas,  the  Guam  water  delivery  and  ,  POM- 179.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 

tion  and  industrial  yards  throughout  thU  storage  system  Is  In  need  of  construction  of  Jf  Klslature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to  the 

Commonwealth  that  process  one-quarter  of  new  lines  and  storage  facilities  and  exten-  Co^^lttee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 

aU  Conrail  traffic  systemwide;  and  sive  repair  to  existing  ones:  and  sources. 

"Whereas.  ConraU  has  spent  millions  of  "Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Congress  rec-  "House  Resolctioii  No.  12 

doUars  buUding  and  upgrading  intermodal  ognlzed  the  need  to  aasUt  Guam  In  Improv-  'Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  Secretary  of 

terminals    In    MorrlsvUle.    Harrisburg    and  ing  this  most  essential  part  of  her  infra-  the  Interior  has  Instructed  the  Bureau  of 

Pittsburgh;  and  structure:  and  Reclamation    and    the    FTsh    and    Wildlife 
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Service  to  close  Kesterson  Reservoir,  plug 
the  San  Luis  Drain,  and  cease  deUvery  of 
water  to  lands  which  drain  into  the  reser- 
voir, and 

"Whereas.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  wiU  force  49.000  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  land  out  of  production  in 
Fresno  County,  the  nation's  No.  1  producing 
agricultural  county,  resulting  In  an  estimat- 
ed $133,000,000  first-year  loss  In  residential 
and  agricultural  property  value  and  Income 
derived  from  direct  farm  product  sales,  indi- 
rect business,  and  personal  and  retail  sales: 
and 

"Whereas.  Over  1,200  farm-related  Jobs 
wUl  be  eliminated  and  over  3,000  Jobs  Indi- 
rectly affected  by  that  loss,  thereby  adverse- 
ly impacting  the  economies  of  communities 
throughout  the  affected  area;  and 

"Whereas,  PlummetUig  land  values  wUl 
result  in  a  lower  tax  base,  thereby  causing  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  es- 
sential public  services  delivered  to  resldenU 
located  within  the  affected  area;  and 

"Whereas,  Lending  Institutions  are  recon- 
sidering the  sUtus  of  existing  agricultural 
production,  mortgage,  and  equipment  loans, 
and  the  current  and  proposed  financial  obU- 
gatlons  of  farmers  In  the  affected  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  Planting  of  this  year's  crops 
had  begun  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and 

"Whereas.  The  problem  of  agriciUtural 
drainage  may  adversely  affect  about 
1,500,000  acres  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  agri- 
cultural land;  and 

"Whereas.  There  exists  a  continuing  need 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ensure 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  studies,  de- 
velops, and  Implements  methods  to  safely 
drain  agricultural  waste  water  away  from 
agricultural  lands  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  vital  to  the  local  and  sUte 
economy  to  keep  the  affected  49.000  acres  in 
production:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  California  respectfuUy  memorializes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do  aU  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(1)  Continue  the  deUvery  of  water  to  the 
affected  49,000  acres  whUe  immediately 
moving  to  clean  up  Kesterson  Reservoir. 

""(2)  Direct  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
develop  and  Implement  Irrigation  manage- 
ment practices  and  drainage  alternatives 
which  will  allow  the  affected  lands  to  be 
farmed  in  the  Immediate  future. 

••(3)  Immediately  consider  locating  evapo- 
ration ponds  which  could  be  constructed 
and  operated  so  as  not  to  pose  a  hazard  to 
human  health  and  safety  or  fish  and  wUd- 
llfe.  or  not  to  threaten  to  impair  or  alter  the 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  sUte  under  the 
conditions  and  constrainU  of  existing  sUte 
laws  or  regulations. 

••(4)  Develop  and  Implement  methods  to 
treat  agricultural  drain  water  to  remove 
salts,  heavy  metals,  trace  elemente.  and  any 
other  constituents  which  pose  a  threat  to 
public  health  and  safety,  fish  and  wildlife, 
or  water  quality:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  California  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  act  accordingly  to  ensure  the  sU- 
bUity  and  continuity  of  California  agricul- 
ture which  Is  so  Important  to  the  people  of 
this  nation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  RepresenUtlves.  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"HOnSB  RESOLUnOlf  HO.  12  TAKKIf  ITF  BT 

UNAvmons  coNSEirT  por  secohs  reading 

"Assembly  Member  CosU  was  granted 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  House  Reso- 
lution No.  12  without  reference  to  fUe,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  the  committee 
amendments  at  this  time. 

"House  Resolution  No.  12— Relative  to 
The  Kesterson  Reservoir. 

"Resolution  read:  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  read  and  adopt- 
ed. 

••House  Resolution  No.  12  as  Akendeo 

""By  Assembly  Member  Costa: 

"Relative  to  The  Kesterson  Reservoir 

"Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  instructed  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  to  close  Kesterson  Reservoir,  plug 
the  San  Luis  Drain,  and  cease  delivery  of 
water  to  lands  which  drain  into  the  reser- 
voir: and 

'Whereas,  The  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  force  49,000  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  land  out  of  production  in 
Fresno  County,  the  nation's  No.  1  producing 
agricultural  county,  resulting  in  an  estimat- 
ed $133,000,000  first-year  loss  in  residential 
and  agricultural  property  value  and  income 
derived  from  direct  farm  product  sales,  indi- 
rect business,  and  personal  and  retaU  sales; 
and 

■Whereas.  Over  1,200  farm-related  Jobs 
wiU  be  eliminated  and  over  3.000  jobs  indi- 
rectly affected  by  that  loss,  thereby  adverse- 
ly impacting  the  economies  of  communities 
throughout  the  affected  area;  and 

"Whereas,  Plummeting  land  values  wlU 
restUt  in  a  lower  tax  base,  thereby  causing  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  es- 
sential pubUc  services  delivered  to  residents 
located  within  the  affected  area;  and 

•Whereas,  Lending  institutions  are  recon- 
sidering the  sUtUfi  of  existing  agricultural 
prcxluction.  mortgage,  and  equipment  loans, 
and  the  current  and  proposed  financial  obU- 
gations  of  farmers  in  the  affected  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  Planting  of  this  year's  crops 
had  begun  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and 

"Whereas,  The  problem  of  agricultural 
drainage  may  adversely  affect  about 
1.500,000  acres  of  San  Joaquin  VaUey  agri- 
cultural land;  and 

"Whereas,  There  exists  a  continuing  need 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ensxire 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  studies,  de- 
velops, and  Implements  methods  to  safely 
drain  agricultural  waste  water  away  from 
agricultural  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin 
VaUey;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  vital  to  the  local  and  sUte 
economy  to  keep  the  affected  49,000  acres  in 
production;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assev^ly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  California  respectfuUy  memorializes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  ContUiue  the  delivery  of  water  to  the 
affected  49,000  acres  whUe  Immediately 
moving  to  clean  up  Kesterson  Reservoir. 

••(2)  Direct  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
immediately  develop  and  implement  irriga- 
tion management  practices  and  drainage  al- 
ternatives under  which  the  affected  lands 
coiUd  continue  to  be  farmed  in  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

••(3)  Immediately  consider  locating  evapo- 
ration ponds  which  could  be  constructed 


and  operated  so  as  not  to  pose  a  hazard  to 
human  health  and  safety  or  fish  and  wild- 
life, or  not  to  threaten  to  impair  or  alter  the 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  sUte  under  the 
conditions  and  constrainU  of  existing  state 
laws  or  regulations. 

"(4)  Develop  and  Implement  methods  to 
immediately  begin  to  treat  agricultural 
drain  water  to  remove  salU,  heavy  metals, 
trace  elemenU.  and  any  other  constltuenU 
which  pose  a  threat  to  pubUc  health  and 
safety,  fish  and  wildlife,  or  water  quality; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  California  respectfuUy  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  act  accordingly  to  ensure  the  sU- 
bUlty  and  continuity  of  California  agricul- 
ture which  is  so  Important  to  the  people  of 
this  nation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  Interior." 

POM-180.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"RESOLOmON 
"statement  op  MOTIVES 

"During  the  past  years  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  suffering  from  a  high  unemployment 
rate.  The  labor  Intensive  Industries  that 
generated  emplojmnent  have  been  leaving 
the  Island  because  they  have  lost  their  com- 
petitive capacity  due  to  high  costs.  The  cor- 
porations operating  in  Puerto  Rico  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  936  have  al- 
lowed the  Commonwealth  to  replace  many 
of  the  lost  Jobs  with  high-technology  and 
better  remunerated  jobs. 

"Section  936  of  the  Federal  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  provides  tax  exemption  on  the  prof- 
iU  earned  by  industries  that  are  subsidiaries 
of  corporations  esUblished  in  the  United 
States.  Such  legislation  constitutes  a  consid- 
erable source  of  employment,  as  weU  as 
income  to  the  Puerto  Rican  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, said  exemption  is  an  highly-im- 
portant incentive  for  the  establishment  of 
new  subsidiary  corporations  on  the  island, 
which  would,  in  turn,  generate  more  Jobs 
and  Income. 

"If  the  exemption  provided  by  the  above 
mentioned  Section  936  were  eliminated,  the 
economy  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  weU  as  the 
Puerto  RIcan  labor  force  would  receive  a 
severe  blow,  and  likewise,  the  great  number 
of  Puerto  Ricans  who  depend  on  It. 

"By  repealing  Section  936.  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  not  receive  any  additional 
real  income,  because  it  is  most  prol>able  that 
the  corporations  that  benefit  from  this 
privUege  in  Puerto  Rico  would  delay  or  post- 
pone the  payment  of  their  income  taxes  to 
the  United  SUtes  Treasury  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  by  reincorporating  In  Juris- 
dictions outside  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"It  U  also  possible  that  the  action  of  elimi- 
nating Section  936  would  increase  the  feder- 
al deficit,  on  account  of  the  payment  of  ad- 
ditional social  welfare  benefits  to  workers 
who  become  unemployed.  Likewise,  migra- 
tion to  the  continental  United  SUtes  would 
increase,  which  would  add  to  burdens  of  the 
United  SUtes  social  welfare  system. 

"Section  936  has  allowed  Puerto  Rico  to 
replace  many  of  the  Jobs  lost  because  of  the 
Commonwealth's  loss  of  competitive  capac- 
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ity  on  a  w««e  level,  by  providing  better  JotM 
In  highly-technical  industries. 

"One  of  the  nuUn  functions  of  this  Legis- 
lature, as  the  direct  representative  of  the 
people,  is  to  watch  over  the  fiscal  stability 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  all  those  other 
conditions  and  opportunities  which  propiti- 
ate an  increase  in  the  labor  force.  For  this 
reason,  and  responding  to  a  legitimate  con- 
cern in  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Sec- 
tion 936  exemption  could  be  eliminated  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  the  Senate  of 
Puerto  Rico  considers  it  an  Inescapable  obli- 
gation to  express  itself  on  this  respect,  and 
to  make  it  known  to  the  pertinent  North 
American  authorities. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1.— To  express  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  Onlted  SUtes  the  desire  of 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  to  keep  In  effect 
Section  936  of  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Act,  which  grants  federal  tax  exemption  to 
corporations  established  in  Puerto  Rico, 
which  are  subsidiaries  of  corporations  locat- 
ed in  the  United  Stales. 

"Section  2.— A  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
duly  translated  into  the  EInglish  language, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-181.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mid-Ohio  Valley  Mayors  Association  relat- 
ing to  General  Revenue  Sharing  and  Arc 
Grants  to  Cities:  to  the  Committe  on  Pi- 
nance. 

POM- 182.  Joint  resolutibn  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"SofATK  Jourr  Rksolutioh  No.  23 

"Whereas,  our  nation  has  been  immeasur- 
ably strengthened  by  the  contributions  of 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  from  around  the 
world,  including  Catholics  and  Protestants 
from  Northern  Ireland:  and 

"Whereas,  our  country's  strong  traditional 
ties  of  friendship  and  a  shared  heritage  with 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
have  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  all 
three  nations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ireland  continue 
to  suffer  from  political  and  civU  strife  that 
rends  the  fabric  of  human  society;  and 

"Whereas,  we  take  no  side  in  the  Irish  dis- 
pute, but  deplore  all  violence  from  whatever 
source:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  humanity,  has  interceded  in 
other  areas  and  lands  torn  by  civil  strife  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem and  lay  to  rest  the  specter  of  religious 
bitterness:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  can  and 
should  take  a  constructive  part  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems 
that  divide  Ireland:  Now.  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatities  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  United  SUtes  is  able  to,  and  in 
fact  should,  take  the  lead  in  formulating 
and  effecting  a  peaceful  and  Just  resolution 
to  these  problems  because  the  United  SUtes 
has  benefited  so  greatly  during  the  past  150 
years  from  its  relationships  with  both  Ire- 
land and  Great  BriUin. 

"Be  it  fuTther  resolved.  That  Congress  is 
urged  to  pass  legislation  calling  for  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Special  E^voy  to  t>e 
dispatched  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  and  bringing  about  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  centuries-old  problems  in  Ireland 


and  specifically  since  1931  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Presi- 
dent, accordingly,  is  urged  to  appoint  the 
Special  Envoy  without  delay  upon  receipt  of 
the  congressional  action. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  RepreaenUtlves.  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Irish  and  Brit- 
ish ambassadors  to  the  United  SUtes.  the 
members  of  the  Montana  Congressional 
Delegation,  and  Congressman  Mario  Blaggi, 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs.  ' 

POM-183.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"SniATS  Joiirr  Rjcsoldtiom  No.  15 

"Whereas,  There  are  currently  2,483 
Americans  still  mlaaing  or  otherwise  unac- 
counted for  In  Indochina,  and  their  families 
stUl  suffer  untold  grief  due  to  uncertainty 
about  their  fate:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Lao  People's  Democratic 
Republic  has  recently  indicated  increased 
wUlingneas  to  cooperate,  and  agreed  with 
the  United  SUtes  government  to  improve 
the  overall  relationship  between  our  two 
countries:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  pledged  to  accelerate  their  effort 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment In  resolving  this  humanitarian  issue, 
separate  from  other  issues  dividing  our  two 
countries:  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  declared  resolution  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  a  matter  of  highest  natloanl  pri- 
ority, and  has  initiated  high  level  dialogue 
with  the  governments  of  the  Lao  People's 
Democratic  Republic  tuid  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  on  this  issue;  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  mi- 
nols  fully  understand  and  agree  that  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  can  only  be 
achieved  through  government  to  govern- 
ment cooperation:  and 

"Whereas.  The  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois support  the  President's  pledge  of  high- 
est national  priority  to  resolve  the  sUtus  of 
the  2,483  Americans  still  missing  and  unac- 
counted for  In  Indochina:  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  1111- 
noLs  urge  the  United  SUtes  government  to 
accelerate  efforts  In  every  possible  way  to 
obtain  the  immedigte  release  of  any  Ameri- 
cans who  may  still  be  held  captive  In  Indo- 
china, and  the  return  of  American  service- 
men and  civilians  who  died  in  Southeast 
Asia  whose  remains  have  not  been  repatriat- 
ed: and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois strongly  urge  the  goverrunents  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao 
People's  Democratic  Republic  to  fully  coop>- 
erate  with  the  United  SUtes  government  in 
the  humanitarian  effort  to  resolve  the  fate 
of  2,483  American  servicemen  and  civilians 
still  missing  In  Southeast  Asia:  and 

""Whereas,  The  families  of  America's  miss- 
ing men.  Including  105  from  the  SUte  of  Il- 
linois, continue  to  wait  for  word  on  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones:  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois express  particular  concern  for  the  fol- 
lowing Illinois  residents  who  remain  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia: 

"LTC  Harold  Joseph  Alwan.  MaJ  Harry 
Arlo  Amesbury,  Jr.,  8SGT  Gregory  Lee  An- 
derson, CAPT  Robert  Donald  Beutal,  PPC 


Wayne  Bibbs.  OSGT  Timothy  Roy  Bodden. 
CAPT  Arthur  Ray  Bollinger.  LT  Daniel 
Vemor  Borah.  Jr..  SSOT  Alan  Boyer,  LTC 
James  Alvln  Branch,  LTJG  Thomas  Edward 
Brown.  COL  Robert  Wallace  Brownlee,  Jr.. 
MAJ  Bernard  Ludwlg  Bucher.  LCDR  Ken- 
neth Richard  Buell,  CAPT  Park  George 
Bunker.  SSOT  Michael  John  Burke.  MAJ 
Joseph  Henry  Bume.  MAJ  Ralph  Laurence 
Carlock.  CAPT  John  Werner  Carlson. 
CAPT  John  Bernard  Causey.  COL  Charles 
Peter  Claxton.  CWO  Dean  Eddie  Clinton, 
LCDR  Ralph  Burton  Cobbs.  CAPT  Wlllard 
Marion  Collins.  CAPT  Joseph  Bernard 
Copack.  Jr.,  SSGT  Kenneth  Leroy  Cun- 
ningham. MAJ  Patrick  Robert  Curran. 
SSOT  Raymond  George  Czerwlec.  CAPT 
Thomas  Carl  Daffron,  SP4  Randall  David 
Dalton,  WO  James  Leslie  Dayton,  LT  Rich- 
ard Carl  Deuter,  LCDR  Michael  Edward 
Dunn.  CWO  Dennis  Keith  Eads.  AX3  Wil- 
liam Farrell  Farris.  WO  Barry  Frank  Flvel- 
son.  ATC  Ronald  Edmond  Oalvln.  SGT 
Charles  Hue  Gatewood.  LCDR  Donald 
Arthur  Gerstel.  LTJG  John  Bryan  Golz, 
COL  Robert  Warren  Hagerman.  MSGT 
Thomas  Edward  Heideman.  SSGT  Robert 
Dale  Herreld.  LCPL  Joseph  Arnold  Hill. 
SFC  Anthony  Prank  Housh,  LCDR  Roger 
Bums  Innes.  PPC  Michael  James  Jablonski. 
ILT  Ronald  James  Janousek.  CAPT  Jack 
Elmer  KeUer.  LCDR  Kenneth  Keith 
Knabb,  Jr.,  LTC  Jeffrey  Charles  Lemon, 
SGT  Leonard  J.  Lewandowski.  Jr..  MAJ 
Robert  Ray  Ljrnn.  CAPT  George  Duncan 
MacDonald,  COL  Notley  Owynn  Maddox. 
CAPT  Richard  Carlton  MarshaU.  SP5 
James  Phillip  Mason,  LTC  Glenn  David 
McElroy.  HN  James  Patrick  McOrath.  LTC 
Carl  Ottls  McCormlck.  LCDR  Robert 
Charles  McMahan.  LCDR  Roger  Allen 
Meyers,  SSGT  William  John  Moore.  CAPT 
Wayne  Ellsworth  Newberry.  AX2  Randall 
John  Nightingale.  CAPT  Joseph  Paul 
Nolan.  Jr.,  CAPT  Michael  Davis  O'Donnell. 
LTC  Floyd  Warren  Olsen.  CAPT  Warren 
Robert  Orr,  Jr..  LTC  Rol)ert  Joseph  Panek. 
Sr.,  LTC  Donald  Eugene  Parsons,  CAPT 
Roger  Dale  Partington.  MAJ  Wayne 
Edward  Pearson,  LCDR  Gordon  Samuel 
Perisho.  CWO  James  Larry  Phlpps.  LCDR 
Thomas  Holt  Pllklngton.  CAPT  Jerry  Lynn 
Pool.  ILT  William  Marshall  Price,  SSGT 
Dennis  Michael  Rattin.  MAJ  Ronald  Reuel 
Rexroad,  MAJ  Robert  Paul  Rlggins.  SSGT 
Billie  Leroy  Roth.  LT  Leland  Charles  Cooke 
Sage.  CPL  Richard  Eugene  Sands.  CAPT 
Leroy  Clyde  Schaneberg.  SP4  David  Lee 
Scott,  SGT  Robert  Carl  Sherman,  2LT 
David  WUUam  Sklbbe.  COL  Harold  Victor 
Smith.  CAPT  Joseph  Stanley  Smith,  PVT 
James  Clellon  Story.  CAPT  Dean  Paul  St. 
Pierre,  LTC  John  Wlllard  Swanson,  Jr.. 
PPC  Jerrold  Allen  Swltzer.  SSGT  Derri 
Sykes.  SSGT  Oral  Ray  Terry,  CAPT  Ken- 
neth Deane  Thomas,  Jr..  CAPT  John  Cllne 
Towle.  LTJG  Dusln  Cowles  Trowbridge. 
CWO  Eykel  Martin  D.  Vanden  II,  MAJ 
James  Edward  Whitt,  SP4  Richard  Dennis 
Wiley.  MAJ  Robert  Cyril  Williams.  MAJ 
Kenneth  Joseph  Vonan,  MAJ  Robert  John 
Zukowski:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Seiuite  of  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Il- 
linois, the  House  of  RepresenUtives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  February  27.  1985,  be  pro- 
claimed POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  in  the 
SUte  of  Illinois:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly 
Joins  with  the  entire  Nation  is  honoring  all 
of  the  brave  Americans  missing  or  impris- 
oned in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  expressing 
our  support  to  their  families:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 
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Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  Vietnam.  Camt)odla.  and  Laos 
promptly  account  to  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  all  Americans  missing  in 
those  countries  and  return  all  American 
servicemen  still  t>eing  held  captive;  and  lie  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  suiUble  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  delivered  to  the  Illi- 
nois Chapter  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives, each  member  of  the  Illinois 
Congressional  Delegation,  Governor  James 
R.  Thompson,  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Mission  to  the  United  Nations." 

POM- 184.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Arden  Hills,  Minnesota, 
urging  Congress  to  continue  Its  efforts  to 
halt  the  persecution  of  the  Baha'l  minority 
in  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM- 185.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Missis- 
sippi: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

"House  CoHCURHBrr  Resolutioii  No.  189 

"Whereas,  there  is  presently  under  consid- 
eration at  the  federal  level  a  proposal  based 
upon  a  Grace  Commission  recommendation 
to  close  some  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  small 
post  offices  throughout  this  Nation;  and 

""Whereas,  such  action  would  result  in  the 
closing  of  at  least  one  hundred  fifty-one 
(151)  post  offices  In  the  SUte  of  Mississippi. 
which  represente  over  thirty-three  percent 
(33%)  of  the  total  offices  operating  In  Mis- 
sissippi: and 

"Whereas,  the  closing  of  post  offices  on 
this  scale  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Legisla- 
ture that  Mississippi's  economy  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  operation  of  all  post  offices  In 
Mississippi  and  that  such  offices  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  our  sUte: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  StaU  of  Mississip- 
pi, the  Senate  concurring  therein.  That  we 
do  hereby  oppose  any  federal  action  which 
would  result  In  the  closing  of  any  post  of- 
fices in  the  SUte  of  Mississippi. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  l>e  furnished  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Mississippi  Congressional  Delegation,  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes  and  to  Ms.  Clara  John- 
son, President  and  Vice  President,  respec- 
tively, of  the  SUte  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  to  members  of  the  Capitol  Press 
Corps." 

POM- 186.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

"SKMATE  COHCmiRKHT  RSSOLUTIOH  No.  4075 

"Whereas,  loss  of  rights  to  Indians  and 
non-Indians  has  occurred  within  the  exteri- 
or boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  located 
In  this  sUte  since  sUtehood  because  of  the 
lack  of  sUte  civil  Jurisdiction  within  those 
boundaries;  and 

"Whereas,  the  great  hope  of  obtaining 
Justice  on  the  Indian  reservations  of  this 
sUte  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive  Research   Committee   to  the   Thirty- 


eighth  Legislative  Assembly  has  not  materi- 
alized through  the  procedure  provided 
under  Chapter  27-19  of  the  North  DakoU 
Century  Code;  and 

"Whereas,  22  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  adoption  of  Chapter  27-19  with  no 
prospecU  In  sight  for  ensuring  Justice  In 
civil  cases  exceeding  the  present  $300  Juris- 
dictional limit  of  tribal  courts  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  of 
this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  further  complicated  the  matter 
of  resolving  Indian  Jurisdiction  problems 
through  the  enactment  of  amendments  to 
Public  Law  280  in  1968  and  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Indian's  Civil  RlghU  Act  [Pub. 
L.  90-284,  Sections  401.  402,  406,  82  Stat.  78- 
80;  25  U.S.C.  Sections  1321,  1322,  13261:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
sUte  in  the  case  TTinee  Affiliated  TViftes  v. 
Wold  Enffineerlng.  Civil  No.  10,172,  has  ana- 
lysed the  problem  of  sUte  courts'  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  reservations  and  has  urged 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  LegisUtive  As- 
sembly of  the  sUte  of  North  Dakota,  but 
also  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"NotD,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  StaU  of  North  Dakota,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in: That  the  Legislative  Council  study  the 
problem  of  civil  Jurisdiction  within  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  the  Indian  reservations  of 
this  sUte;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  encouraged  to  Include  on  the 
committee  assigned  to  study  this  matter  a 
represenUtive  from  each  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervations of  this  sUte  and  an  equal  numt>er 
of  represenutlves  from  the  North  DakoU 
Association  of  Counties;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  Is  encouraged  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  respective  Indian  reservations  and  at 
appropriate  county  seats,  and  to  meet  with 
a  like  committee  created  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  if  possible,  and  to  meet 
and  confer  with  other  appropriate  sUte  and 
federal  officials  as  well  as  the  North  DakoU 
Congressional  Delegation:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  sUte  and  the  North  DakoU 
Congressional  Delegation  In  securing  the 
creation  of  a  national  committee  to  study 
the  problems  of  civil  Jurisdiction  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  Indian  reservatioivs 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  amending  federal 
law: 

"1.  To  require  that  Indlim  people  accept 
sUte  civil  Jurisdiction  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  reservations; 

"2.  To  create  a  federal  court  to  hear  civil 
cases  arising  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  reservations:  or 

"3.  To  transfer  such  cases  to  existing  fed- 
eral courts;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  report  iU  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, together  with  any  legislation 
required  to  Implement  those  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Fiftieth  Legislative  Assembly; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
leadership  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  including  the  Speaker,  the 
Majority  Leader,  the  Majority  Whip,  the 
Minority  Leader,  and  the  Minority  Whip; 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
Majority  Leader,  the  Majority  Whip,  the 
Minority  Leader,  and  the  Minority  Whip; 
the  members  of  the  North  DakoU  Congres- 


sional Delegation;  the  Governor  the  Attor- 
ney General;  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  for 
North  Dakota;  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  North  DakoU  Association  of  Counties; 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Commission;  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes:  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-187.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  StaU  of  Arizo- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Sehati  CoifcnaBKHT  Resolutior  1001 
•'Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  at  Its  First  Ses- 
sion. In  both  Houses,  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  in  the 
following  words,  to  wit: 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the 
States  having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in  order 
to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extend- 
ing the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the 
government  will  best  Insure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  iU  Institution— 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  t>oth 
Houses  concurring.  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  sUtes  as  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes,  all  or  any  of 
which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution,  viz.: 

ARTICLES  in  ADDITIOH  TO.  AHD  AMEITDItElfT  OF 
THE  COHSTITUTIOK  OF  THE  URllEl)  STATES  Of 
AMERICA,  PROPOSED  ST  COHGRESS  AND  RATI- 
FIED BY  THE  LEGISLATXTRES  OP  THE  SBVBKAI. 
STATES,  FURSnAHT  TO  THE  FCTTH  ARTICLE  OF 
THE  ORIGINAL  CONSTITUTION 

"Art.  II.  No  law  varying  the  compensation 
for  the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtives shall  take  effect,  until  an  election 
of  RepresenUtives  shall  have  intervened. 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  Arizona: 

"1.  That  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  is  request- 
ed to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. Washington,  D.C..  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  States." 

POM- 188.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resource. 

"House  Resolution  No.  78 

"Whereas,  there  is  presently  under  consid- 
eration at  the  federal  level  a  proposal  based 
upon  a  Grace  Commission  recommendation 
to  close  Job  Corps  training  centers  through- 
out this  Nation:  and 

"Whereas,  such  action  would  result  in  the 
closing  of  several  such  centers  In  the  SUte 
of  Mississippi;  and 

"Whereas,  the  closing  of  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
sUte  and  its  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
of  RepresenUtives  that  Mississippi's  econo- 
my is  dependent  on  the  operation  of  all  Job 
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Corps  centers  in  Mississippi  and  that  such 
offices  should  continue  to  serve  the  people 
of  our  state: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representativei  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, That  we  do  hereby  oppose  any  fed- 
eral action  which  would  result  in  the  closing 
of  any  Job  Con>s  training  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Mississippi  ConRresstonal  Delegation  and  to 
inemt>ers  of  the  Capitol  Press  Corps." 

POM-189.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine:  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
"Joint    Rbsolution    Mexoriauzinc    Con- 

GRXSS  TO  RBSTORS  PUIfDING  FOR  THK  SHALL 
BOSIKKSS  AOMINISTRATIOM 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Legislative  Session  now  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully present  and  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  follows; 

"Whereas,  97%  of  all  businesses  in  Maine 
are  defined  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  being  small  businesses:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1984.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration approved  $29.3  million  in  loans 
to  188  small  businesses:  maintained  a  port- 
folio of  over  2.900  loans  with  more  than 
$134  million:  sponsored  training  programs 
for  over  4.000  small  business  people:  and.  by 
establishing  a  resolving  line  of  credit  financ- 
ing, made  available  working  capital  loans  up 
to  $1  million  to  exporters:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center,  whose  principal  source  of 
funding  is  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, provided  counseling  to  more  than  1.300 
businesses,  training  programs  for  over  1.500 
small  business  people  and  responded  to 
more  than  650  information  requests 
through  its  Business  Information  Service: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  restore  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  has  assisted  Maine  business  through- 
out the  years:  and  he  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  each  member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  CoRunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  African  Development 
Fund.  (Rept.  No.  99-38). 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
F^jreign  Relations,  without  amendment; 

S.  1003.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  State,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  for  other 
purposes  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
(Rept.  No.  99-39). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  ireports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Mark  L.  Eklelman.  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  be  a  Memt>er  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing September  22.  1985. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  a  nomination  list 
in  the  Foreign  Service  which  appeared 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  28,  1985,  and,  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  the  names 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  999.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR; 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conservation 
acreage  reserve  program  and  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  highly  erodlble  land,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum  man- 
datory ball  on  all  persons  charged  with  a  se- 
rious   drug    offense    in     the    amount    of 
$100,000  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  street 
value  of  the  drugs  involved  in  the  offense: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Specter,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaitm  ): 

S.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham  Act 

to   improve  certain   provisions  relating  to 

concurrent  registrations:  to  the  Conunittee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR; 
S.  1003.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  E>epartment  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  Eind  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  for  other 
purposes  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987: 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Blnoamam,  and  Mr. 
Wallop): 


S.  1004.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  a  program 
to  provide  for  reclamation  and  other  reme- 
dial actions  with  respect  to  mill  tailings  at 
active  uranium  and  thorium  processing 
sites:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
East.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Oramm,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  QUATLE.  and  Mr.  Mat- 

TINOLY); 

S.  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  modify  the  provisions  of  such  act  pre- 
scribing the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  la- 
borers, mechanics,  and  helpers  employed  on 
public  construction  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wallop); 

S.  1006.  A  bUl  to  reduce  tax  rates  In 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers  and  to 
simplify  the  tax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Bflr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denton): 

S.  1007.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  direct  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  to  determine  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective methods  of  acquiring  medical  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  otherwise  to  promote  addi- 
tional health  care  for  eligible  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  in  which  a  limited  number  of 
States  would  be  permitted  to  provide  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  self-employment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

S.  1009.  A  bill  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Missing  Children; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1010.  A  bin  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  to  Congress  regarding 
changes  in  Federal  criminal  law  and  proce- 
dures which  would  facilitate  the  participa- 
tion of  child  witnesses  in  cases  involving 
child  abuse  and  sexual  exploitation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  lOU.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  death  sentence 
or  mandatory  life  In  kidnapping  offenses  in- 
volving the  murder  of  a  minor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  C<x]e,  to  provide  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  for  offenses  involving  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  modify  the  FBI  offense  classifi- 
cation system  to  provide  more  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  offenses  involving  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1014.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  tungsten  ore;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1015.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  sulfapyridine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLYS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  1000.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conser- 
vation acreage  reserve  program  and  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  highly 
erodlble  land,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

agricultural  resource  conservation  act 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Agricultural 
Resource  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 
This  legislation  establishes  consisten- 
cy within  U.S.  farm  policy  by  restrict- 
ing Federal  price  support  and  loan  in- 
centives to  agricultural  producers  who 
choose  to  farm  highly  erodlble  lands. 
This  legislation  does  not  restrict  or 
limit  a  person's  right  to  use  owned 
property  in  any  maimer.  It  simply 
makes  clear  that  Federal  farm  and 
loan  programs  will  not  be  used  as  an 
incentive  for  farmers  to  plow  grass- 
lan(js  simply  to  increase  their  share  of 
Federal  crop  payments. 

The  Federal  Government  has  en- 
couraged farmers  to  plow  marginal 
lands  with  its  misguided  price  support 
programs.  The  size  of  virtually  all 
farm  price  support  payments  rise  pro- 
PKjrtionately  as  the  farmer's  so-called 
base  acreage  increases.  With  prime  ag- 
ricultural lands  being  a  limited  re- 
source, the  least  cost  method  for  in- 
creasing base  acreage  is  to  plow  timber 
and  pastiu^  acreage  that  are  likely  to 
be  producing  less  income  than  is  pres- 
ently being  offered  by  the  Federal 
support  programs. 

U.S.  taxpayers  are  asked  to  pay 
many  times  for  this  ill-advised  activity. 
They  provide  the  incentive  payments 
that  result  in  this  land  being  brought 
into  production.  They  are  required  by 
law  to  give  low-interest  disaster  loans 
and  subsidized  crop  insurance  when 
these  lands  experience  a  crop  failure 
due  to  drought  which  is  common  place 
on  highly  erodible  acres.  Once  the 
landowner  breaks  the  soil  and  discov- 
ers the  newly  created  erosion  prob- 
lems, U.S.  taxpayers  are  there  with 
conservation  cost-sharing  activities  to 
reduce  erosion  on  land  that  should  not 
have  been  plowed  at  the  onset  and 
would  not  have  been  plowed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Federal  price  support 
payments.  A  significant  portion  of  the 
$1  billion  annually  appropriated  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  goes  to  remove 
nmoff  and  sediment  from  our  rivers 
and  streams. 

This  bill  contains  the  so-called  sod- 
buster  language  that  prohibits  price 
support  and  other  forms  of  Federal 
payments  to  farmers  who  choose  to 
plow  highly  erodible  land.  The  plow- 
ing of  this  land  has  not  been  carefully 
monitored  in  the  past,  and  national 
data  is  difficult  to  compile.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  however,  esti- 
mates that  approximately  500,000 
acres  of  such  land  in  Colorado  was 
plowed    between    1979    and    1982.    In 


South  Dakota,  it  is  estimated  that 
600,000  acres  were  converted  to  crop- 
land between  1974  and  1982.  Testimo- 
ny presented  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  suggest  that  as  much  as  250 
million  additional  acres  of  highly  erod- 
ible lands  could  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation unless  the  incentives  are 
phased  out  of  the  system.  This  would 
increase  our  current  crop  acreage  by 
more  than  50  percent. 

The  sodbuster  provisions  do  not  pre- 
vent a  landowner  from  qualifying  for 
crop  price  supports.  Highly  erodible 
land  that  is  brought  into  production 
with  an  approved  soU  conservation 
plan  is  eligible  for  all  price  support 
benefits.  As  was  negotiated  with  previ- 
ous sodbuster  legislation  that  passed 
the  Senate,  the  restrictions  woiUd  not 
apply  to  land  that  has  been  under  cul- 
tivation in  the  last  10  years,  smd  there- 
fore, does  not  penalize  farmers  who 
were  eligible  for  Federal  payments  at 
the  time  that  they  chose  to  plow  the 
erodible  land. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  sodbuster 
provisions  will  help  to  discourage  the 
plowing  of  another  250  million  acres 
of  highly  erodible  land,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted into  law  a  decade  ago.  The  1982 
national  resource  inventories  conduct- 
ed by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  re- 
veals that  nearly  1  out  of  every  4  crop 
acres  Is  suffering  a  rate  of  erosion  at 
more  than  double  the  soil's  renewable 
capacity.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the 
sheet  and  rill  erosion  in  the  United 
States  occurs  on  only  10  percent  of  the 
cropland.  In  order  to  reduce  erosion 
from  this  acreage,  my  legislation  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
offer  a  30  million  acre  long-term  con- 
servation reserve.  The  reserve  would 
idle  our  most  erodible  cropland  for  a 
period  of  at  least  10  years.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  make 
annual  payments  for  all  retired  acre- 
age. 

Unlike  past  efforts,  the  conservation 
reserve  does  not  contain  a  predeter- 
mined set-aside  payment.  Historical 
evidence  suggests  that  this  type  of 
system  excessively  rewards  some  land- 
owners while  being  inadequate  to  jus- 
tify participation  by  others.  I  propose, 
Instead,  a  simple  bid  system  where 
each  landowner  desiring  to  enter  the 
reserve  submits  competitive  bids.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
the  authority  to  determine  which  bids 
are  the  lowest  based  upon  the  erodibi- 
llty  of  the  acreage. 

The  competitive  bids  would  reflect 
the  landowner's  cost  of  establishing  a 
permanent  cover  crop.  My  legislation 
requires  that  10  percent  of  reserve 
acres  be  planted  to  trees,  and  similar- 
ly, the  competitive  bid  would  reflect 
this  cost  and  the  landowner  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  reforest- 
ation process. 


Many  are  familiar  with  the  Soil 
Bank  Program  for  the  late  1950's.  Un- 
fortunately, much  of  the  lands  from 
this  acreage  retirement  effort  repre- 
sent some  of  today's  most  highly  erod- 
ible cropland.  I  do  not  propose  to 
repeat  this  situation  with  my  proposed 
conservation  reserve.  Upon  termina- 
tion of  the  land  retirement  contract, 
the  sodbuster  provision  would  immedi- 
ately become  applicable  to  the  conser- 
vation acreage.  I  will  not  allow  U.S. 
taxpayers  to  pay  landowners  to  retire 
erodable  acreage  only  to  have  the  land 
brought  back  into  production  in  order 
to  Increase  the  landowner's  base  acres 
and  his  or  her  share  of  Federal  price 
support  payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot  predict  the 
long-term  outlook  on  demand  for  U.S. 
agricultural  goods  or  how  much  land 
will  be  required  to  meet  this  demand. 
Indeed,  we  may  someday  need  full  pro- 
duction from  the  conservation  reserve 
acres.  We  may  need  to  convert  the  250 
million  acres  of  unbroken  land  into 
full-scale  crop  production.  But  this  is  a 
matter  that  simply  must  be  dictated 
by  the  marketplace  and  not  by  govern- 
mental farm  policy  that  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  actusd  market  signals. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today 
we  do  not  need  production  from  420 
million  acres  of  cropland.  Our  farm 
pwlicy,  however,  prevents  market 
forces  from  dictating  a  reduction  in 
our  highly  erodible  and  least  produc- 
tive cropland  acres.  The  end  result  is 
simply  overwhelming  surpluses,  lower 
farm  prices,  and  excessive  soil  erosion. 

The  most  hard-pressed  farms,  imfor- 
tunately,  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
adequately  safeguard  against  soil  ero- 
sion. Their  objective  must  be  to  maxi- 
mize production  in  the  near  term  with 
the  very  minimum  of  costs.  For  these 
farmers,  the  conservation  reserve 
offers  a  guaranteed  annual  cash 
income  and  reduces  his  or  her  need  for 
borrowed  operating  capital.  It  allows 
us  to  assist  highly  leveraged  farmers 
while  at  the  same  time  moving  back  to 
a  system  whereby  our  total  cropland 
acres  are  determined  by  the  market- 
place and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Members  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  my  bill  prop>os€s  to  re- 
quire farmers  who  are  attempting  to 
cultivate  the  most  erodible  land  to 
comply  with  locally  defined  conserva- 
tion requirements.  I  do  not  propose  to 
require  a  conservation  means  test  for 
420  million  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 
The  administrative  burden  of  such  a 
requirement  would  be  overwhelming. 
Instead,  I  simply  propose  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  focus  these  re- 
quirements to  oiu"  most  erosive  crop- 
land. Ten  percent  of  our  agricultural 
lands  produce  over  one-half  of  the 
total  cropland  erosion. 

I  recently  chaired  conservation  hear- 
ings at  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Witnesses  testified  that  over 
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20  percent  of  the  set-aside  acreasre  for 
feed  grains,  and  wheat  in  a  10  State 
midwestem  region  is  not  planted  to  a 
cover  crop  during  the  set-aside  period. 
This  barren  land  is  the  source  of  much 
of  our  erosion  difficulties.  My  legisla- 
tion requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  issue  regulations  that  would 
reduce  erosion  from  this  set-aside 
acreage.  I  recognize  the  difficulty  that 
a  mandatory  cover  crop  creates  for 
summer  fallow  wheat  farmers  and 
other  operations.  My  legislation, 
therefore,  does  not  require  a  cover 
crop  on  set-aside  acreage,  but  simply 
requires  the  Secretary  to  issue  fair  and 
equitable  regulations  to  reduce  erosion 
from  set-aside  acre  where  a  cover  crop 
is  advisable. 

To  summarize,  my  bill  calls  for,  first, 
an  end  to  Federal  subsidies  to  farmers 
who  plow  highly  erodible  land  unless 
accompanied  by  an  approved  conserva- 
tion plan;  second,  the  establishment  of 
a  long-term  conservation  reserve; 
third,  an  approved  conservation  plan 
for  our  most  highly  erodible  cropland 
in  order  to  qualify  for  price  support 
payments:  and  fourth,  a  cover  crop  re- 
quirement for  those  set-aside  acres 
that  are  subject  to  severe  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

I  will  offer  these  provisions  during 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunittee's 
marlcup  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  reduce  soU  erosion  and  to  es- 
tablish some  consistency  in  all  future 
Federal  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  simunary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoif  StnatART 

COIfSERVATION  ACRKAGI  RSSKRVK 

The  Secretary  shall  conserve  up  to  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  erosion-prone  crop  land  to  con- 
servation use. 

The  reserve's  contract  period  shall  be  no 
less  th&n  ten  years  and  no  more  than 
twenty  years. 

The  Secretary  shall  control  entry  into  the 
reserve  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to  adversely 
affect  local  economies. 

The  amount  payable  to  landowners  for 
annual  conservation  payments  shall  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  by 
the  landowner. 

At  least  ten  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  (or  the  conservation  reserve  shall 
be  used  lor  landowners  who  agree  to  plant 
trees. 

The  Secretary  maintains  full  authority  to 
terminate  the  reserve  should  conditions 
warrant  such  a  change.  The  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  must  be  no- 
tified at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  such  a  de- 
cision. 

The  landowner  may  not  receive  conserva- 
tion reserve  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000 
annually. 

SODBCSTER 

Any  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  a  field  on  which  highly  erodi- 
ble land  is  the  predominant  class  should  be 
ineligible  for  Federal  price  supports,  farm 


storage  payments.  Federal  Crop  Insurance, 
disaster  payments,  or  an  PmHA  loan  unless: 

I.  A  crop  had  been  produced  from  the 
land  between  1973  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

3.  The  land  Is  brought  into  production 
using  an  approved  conservation  plan. 


CONSBHVATIOW  PRACTICM  OH 

HIGHLY  EKODIBLX  LAHD 

In  order  to  qualify  for  price  support  pay- 
ments, any  person  who  produces  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  highly  erodible  land 
must  use  conservation  practices  determined 
appropriate  for  the  area. 

COVXB  CHOP  RBQUIROfKIfT 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  set-aside  acres  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion for  the  entire  set-aaide  period. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  impose  a  minimum 
mandatory  bail  on  all  persons  charged 
with  a  serious  drug  offense  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  the  street  value  of  the  drugs 
involved  in  the  offense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MINIMtTIf  MANDATORY  BAIL  FOR  SKRIO0S  DRUG 

ormsis 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
impose  a  minimum  mandatory  bail  on 
all  persons  charged  with  a  serious 
drug  offense.  Under  the  provisions  of 
my  proposal,  the  minimum  bail 
amount  for  any  person  charged  with 
an  offense  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  which  carries  with  it  a 
maximum  prison  term  of  10  years  or 
more  would  be  the  sum  of  $100,000 
plus  the  amount  equal  to  the  street 
value  of  the  drugs  involved  in  the  of- 
fense. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  whicli  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  last  year. 
That  measure,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, contained  a  provision  which 
allows  for  pretrial  detention.  Federal 
judges  are  now  allowed  to  consider 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  or 
denying  bail.  My  legislation  would  not 
affect  this  provision.  It  would  remain 
in  place,  as  I  believe  it  should.  But  in 
cases  where  Federal  Judges  do  not  con- 
sider drug  trafficlcers  a  danger  to  the 
community— which,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  at  this  point  is  a  concept  I 
fail  to  grasp— the  Judge  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  the  minimum  bail. 

I  believe  that  drug  trafficlcers  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  criminals. 
The  crimes  they  commit  are  not  moti- 
vated by  passion  or  conviction.  They 
are  motivated  by  greed  and  hatred. 
Their  effect  is  to  kill  and  to  destroy,  to 
destroy  individual  lives  and  the  collec- 
tive lives  of  families,  communities, 
and,  I  believe,  ultimately  of  this 
Nation,  if  we  do  not  take  strong 
action.  This  bill  sends  a  clear  signal 
and  establishes  once  and  for  all  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
siders drug  traffickers  a  danger  to  the 
community. 


Let  me  answer  the  critics  who  would 
say  the  comprehensive  crime  package 
is  enough  before  they  speak.  It  is  a 
good  beginning,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
There  remains  the  possibility  of  a  le- 
nient Judge  and  small  bail  amount.  In 
realistic  terms,  that  means  there  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  an  easy  release 
and  the  opportunity  to  flee  to  avoid 
prosecution. 

I  believe  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  28  of  this  year  makes  a  strong 
case  for  my  legislation.  The  story  re- 
ported: 

A  New  York  man  has  been  arrested  after 
what  police  described  as  the  largest  seizure 
of  cocaine  in  Montgomery  County  history— 
11  pounds  of  cocaine  with  an  estimated 
street  value  of  %2  milUon  *  *  * 

And  the  story  went  on  the  say  that: 
Capt.  Don  Deering,  of  the  Maryland  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  Police,  said  Donald 
Chin,  43.  was  charged  with  possession  of  co- 
caine with  Intent  to  distribute  •  •  •  Deering 
said  the  cocaine  is  thought  to  be  of  "high 
quality."  Chin  was  originally  held  on 
tlOO.OOO  bond:  but  it  was  reduced  to  $25,000 
at  a  hearing  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war  against  illegal  drugs  in  this 
Nation.  If  we  are  going  to  win— and  we 
caruiot  afford  to  lose— we  must  build  a 
strong  and  varied  arsenal.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  add 
another  weapon.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  measure  and 
urge  their  strong  support.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Specter,    and    Mr. 
Metzerbauii  >: 
S.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Act  to  improve  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  concurrent  registrations;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMENDMKNTS  TO  LAJfHAM  TRADEMARK  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  correct  an  anomaly  in 
the  Federal  laws  governing  trade- 
marks. This  bill  is  identical  to  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  on  my 
behalf  to  H.R.  6286  at  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress.  My  amendment  was 
adopted  without  objection  by  the 
Senate. 

The  loophole  which  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  suldress  is  illustrated  by  the 
plight  of  Associates  First  Capital 
Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  As  that 
situation  has  been  described  to  me,  in 
late  1982,  Associates  proposed  the 
mark  "Equity  Express"  in  connection 
with  a  loan  service  for  homeowners. 
An  independent  professional  search  of 
all  data  bases  as  of  December  13,  1982, 
disclosed  no  conflicting  prior  uses.  In 
fact,  however,  Washington  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  of  Seattle,  WA,  had 
adopted  the  same  mark  for  similar 
services  on  October  18,  1982,  but  its 
pending  application  had  not  arrived 
into  the  data  bases  as  of  the  date  of 
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search.  Upon  discovery  of  their  dual 
use  of  the  mark,  the  two  users  entered 
into  an  agreement  that  acknowledged 
Washington  Mutual's  exclusive  rights 
in  4  States  and  Associates'  exclusive 
rights  in  46  States. 

While  Associates'  right  to  continued 
use  of  the  mark  is  clear,  an  anomaly  in 
the  Lanham  Act  (15  U.S.C.  Sec.  1051 
et  seq.)  precludes  Associates  from  ob- 
taining a  Federal  concurrent  use  regis- 
tration to  protect  its  rights  by  fore- 
closing subsequent  use  by  others  in 
the  States  where  Associates  is  clearly 
the  first  user.  This  is  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Lanham  Act  express- 
ly provides  for,  and  indeed  encourages, 
concurrent  use  registrations. 

Under  15  U.S.C.  Section  1052(d),  a 
concurrent  use  registration  may  be 
granted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Commissioner  in  two 
situations.  First,  it  may  be  granted  if 
both  parties  use  the  mark  before  the 
first  fUing  date.  Second,  such  a  regis- 
tration may  be  granted  if  a  court  de- 
termines that  more  than  one  party  is 
entitled  to  use.  In  Associates'  case,  or 
in  the  case  of  any  similarly  situated 
party,  neither  provision  technically  af- 
fords relief.  Associates'  lawful  use  of 
the  mark  occurred  after  Washington's 
filing  date,  but  before  anyone  could 
reasonably  have  known  of  its  filing 
and  before  its  registration  date.  No 
court  order  is  possible  because  the  par- 
ties' amicable  resolution  of  their  dif- 
ferences means  there  is  no  case  or  con- 
troversy which  could  form  the  basis 
for  a  suit. 

The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
has  acknowledged  that  the  parties  are 
affected  by  an  anomaly  in  the  law. 
That  office  has  indicated  that  it  would 
accept  the  narrowly  worded  change  in 
the  Lanham  Act  which  is  contained  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing.  This  lan- 
guage will  permit  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Commissioner  to  grant 
concurrent  registrations  where  the 
first  filing  party  consents  to  such  reg- 
istration. As  with  any  concurrent  reg- 
istration, the  Conmiissioner  would  be 
required  to  determine  that  confusion 
or  deception  would  not  be  likely  to 
result  and  would  be  authorized  to 
impose  conditions  relating  to  the  mode 
or  place  of  use  of  the  mark  to  prevent 
such  confusion  or  deception. 

The  remedy  proposed  presents  no 
antitrust  problems.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  serve  to  promote  alternative  busi- 
ness efforts  by  making  a  given  trade- 
mark available  for  registration  to 
more  than  one  user. 

Unlike  rights  in  a  patent,  the  courts 
have  consistently  held  that  rights  in  a 
trademark  do  not  constitute  a  monop- 
oly. See,  for  example,  J.T.  McCarthy, 
Trademarks  and  Unfair  Competition, 
section  2.5b  (1984)  and  cases  cited 
therein.  A  trademark  represents  the 
right  of  a  trademark  owner  to  prevent 
others  from  confusing  the  public.  Con- 
current use  registrations  also  serve  to 


prevent  confusion  due  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Patent  Commis- 
sioner, such  as  distinct  geographic 
areas  of  activity,  and  do  not  limit  com- 
petition. Indeed,  in  the  example  I 
cited.  Associates  and  Washington 
Mutual  will  compete  against  each 
other  in  the  latter's  area,  with  Associ- 
ates employing  a  different  mark.  Con- 
current registration  under  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Commissioner  will  not 
only  ensure  that  consumers  are  not 
confused  in  areas  where  they  do  not 
compete,  but  that  others  could  not 
engage  in  deception  by  using  the  same 
mark  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  that  my  amend- 
ment enjoyed  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  entire  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  be  able  to  act  favorably  upon  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    BmcAMAif, 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1004.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  a 
program   to  provide   for  reclamation 
and  other  remedial  actions  with  re- 
spect to  mill  tailings  at  active  uranium 
and  thoriimi  processing  sites;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

DRAHniM  MILL  TAILINGS  RECLAMATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Uraniimi 
Mill  Tailings  Reclamation  Act  of  1985 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Simpson,  Bingamah  and 
Wallop.  Some  of  my  colleagues  who 
remember  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings 
Act  of  1978  might  ask,  "Why  are  we 
introducing  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  topic?"  I  can  certainly  say 
I  wish  we  did  not  have  to.  Some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  earlier  legislation 
have  been  effective;  for  example,  a 
number  of  the  so-called  inactive  sites 
have  l>egun  reclamation.  Because  of 
interagency  squabbles  l^etween  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  regulations  which  appear  to  be 
technically  indefensible,  the  program 
relating  to  active  uranium  mill  tailings 
sites  is  a  complete  and  utter  failure. 

What  we  have  created  is  an  expen- 
sive regulatory  program  which  is  tied 
in  a  knot.  This  comes  at  a  time  when 
uranium  companies  are  shutting  down 
their  operations  due  to  a  glut  of  urani- 
um on  the  market  today  and  the  fail- 
ure of  domestic  utilities  to  sign  any 
contracts  for  future  supplies  with  our 
domestic  producers.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing concern,  on  my  part  and  others, 
that  these  companies  will  be  unable  to 
complete  the  reclamation  of  the  urani- 
imi mill  tailings  piles  even  when  the 
regulatory  knot  is  untied. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
this  legislation  is  rise  above  all  this 
confusion.    It   is   time   to   begin   the 


cleanup  and  we  believe  the  legislation 
being  introduced  today  wiU  do  just 
that.  The  legislation  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  begin  a  remedial 
action  program  at  the  various  active 
sites  which  are  in  existence  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  designate  the  host  State  or 
owner  of  the  mlU  tailings  site  to  do 
the  cleanup  if  that  is  mutually  agree- 
able. The  cleanup  would  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  established 
under  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978  or  pursuant 
to  the  regulations  established  by  the 
various  agreement  States.  The  pro- 
gram is  as  simple  as  that.  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  undertake  clean- 
up activities  such  as  this  and  manage 
them  in  an  effective  maimer. 

The  cost  of  this  program  would  not 
be  left  solely  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  about  30  percent  of  the 
mill  tailings  which  would  be  cleaned 
up  under  this  program.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  authorizes  funds  for  that 
portion  of  the  cleanup,  wiuch  is  Justi- 
fiably the  Government's  responsibil- 
ity. The  uranium  producers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  15  percent  of  the  clean- 
up costs  and  the  nuclear  utilities,  who 
have  benefited  from  this  uranium  pro- 
duction, would  assume  55  percent  of 
the  costs.  Their  share  of  the  costs 
would  be  provided  for  by  placing  a  fee 
of  $0.15  mill  per  kilowatt  hour  on  nu- 
clear power  generation.  All  of  these 
funds  would  be  placed  in  the  uranium 
mill  tailings  funds  established  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  principal  source  of 
delay  in  the  cleanup  of  those  sites  that 
are  ready  to  be  cleaned  up  in  this 
country.  The  legislation  I  propose 
today,  with  my  colleagues,  is  intended 
to  turn  that  around,  and  make  the 
Federal  Government  the  leader  in  the 
effort  to  clean  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Reclamation  Act  of 
1985". 

findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose.— 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  UJS.C.  7901  et  seq.) 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  reclamation 
and  regulation  of  uranium  mill  tailings; 

(2)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  7901  et  seq.) 
did  not  provide  (or  a  comprehensive  method 
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of  fliuuiclnc  reclamatioD  and  remedial 
kction  at  active  uranium  and  thorium  proc- 
eacing  sites:  and 

(3)  the  creation  of  an  aaaured  system  of  fi- 
nancing vlU  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite 
reclamation  and  remedial  actions  at  such 
active  uranium  and  thorium  proceasing 
sites. 

(b)  Pdhtoss.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  facilitate  and  expedite  reclamation 
and  other  remedial  actions  at  active  urani- 
um and  thorium  processing  sites; 

(2)  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system 
for  financing  reclamation  and  other  remedi- 
al actions  at  such  sites;  and 

(3)  to  allocate  the  costs  of  such  compre- 
hensive system  of  financing  fairly  and  equi- 
tably. 

anfXDiAL  Acnoii  pnut>KicD  >y  thx 
DapAanoirr  or  maoY 
Sk.  3.  (a)  In  OKimui.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy,  or  such  person  as  the  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement,  designate  (in- 
cluding the  SUte  in  which  the  active  site  is 
located,  or  the  owner  or  licensee  of  the 
active  site  for  which  reclamation,  decommis- 
sioning, other  remedial  actions,  and  long- 
term  maintenance  and  monitoring  is  to  be 
performed)  shall,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4.  select  and  perform  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning, other  remedial  actions,  and 
long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring  at 
acthre  sites  (as  defined  In  section  10<1)). 

(b)  ArPUCABLI    STAKIIAJUM    POR    RnCKDIAL 

Action.— Reclamation,  decommissioning, 
other  remedial  action,  and  long-term  main- 
tenance and  monitoring  performed  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  comply  with  all  applicable  require- 
ments established  pursuant  to  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978, 
as  amended,  or  where  appropriate,  require- 
ments established  by  a  State  that  is  a  party 
to  a  discontinuance  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42U.S.C.  2021):  and 

(2)  be  undertaken  in  consultation,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  the  State  In  which  such 
active  site  is  located,  and  in  the  case  of 
Indian  lands,  the  appropriate  Indian  tribe 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Consent  op  PmocsssiNc  Sm  Ownkx.— 
Unless  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
permanent  cessation  of  operations  leading 
to  the  production  of  byproduct  material  has 
occurred  at  any  active  site,  the  Secretary  or 
the  designee  of  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence actual  reclamation  and  deconunia- 
sioning  activUles  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  active  site  In  question. 

(d)  CONTIIACTS    WITH    OWNKRS    OR    LlCKNS- 

IKS.— The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  owner  or  licensee  of  an  active 
site  for  any  reclamation,  deconuniasioning. 
other  remedial  action,  or  long-term  mainte- 
nance and  monitoring  associated  with  that 
active  site. 

(e)  TKANsm  OP  LicsNscs  and  Tnu  to  Bt- 
raoDucT  MjimiAi.— Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  or  the  designee  of 
the  Secretary  begins  reclamation  and  de- 
commissioning activities  at  an  active  site, 
any  license  pertaining  to  byproduct  material 
at  such  site  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  owemship  of  such  byproduct  ma- 
terial and  land.  Including  any  Interests  in 
such  byproduct  material  and  land  that  is 
used  for  the  processing  and  disposal  of  such 
byproduct  material,  shall  be  transferred  as 
provided  in  section  83(b)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2113(b)). 

(f)  Costs  op  RncxDiAi.  AcnoH  to  bk  Paid 
PHOM  Taiuncs  Pmo.— The  costs  for  recla- 


mation, decommissioning,  other  remedial 
action,  and  long-term  maintenance  and 
monitoring  performed  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  designee  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
shaU  be  paid  from  the  Uranium  Mill  Tail- 
ings Fund  established  in  section  8. 

RXHXDIAL  ACTION  PEHrORMB)  BT  OWNKXS  OR 
UCXNSXBS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  Oknkxai,.- Notwithstanding 
section  3,  an  owner  or  licensee  of  an  active 
site  initially  licensed  after  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  may  elect  (in  lieu  of  the  Secretary) 
to  select  and  to  perform  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning, or  other  remedial  action  at 
such  active  site. 

(b)  RncKDiAL  Action  To  Bi  'Pwarontso  in 
AocoRDANCs  With  Applicable  Standards.— 
Any  reclamation,  decommissioning,  or  other 
remedial  action  performed  under  subsection 
(a)  by  an  owner  or  licensee  shall  comply 
with  all  applicable  requirements  established 
pursuant  to  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Ra- 
diation Control  Act  of  1978.  as  amended  (or. 
where  appropriate,  requirements  estab- 
lished by  a  State  that  is  a  party  to  a  discon- 
tinuance agreement  under  section  274  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2021)). 
RxnaussmKNT  op  costs 

Sk.  5.  (a)  In  Oenbial.— The  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  subsection  (b).  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  any  reclamation,  decom- 
missioning, other  remedial  action,  and  long- 
term  malntenace  and  monitoring  performed 
in  connection  with  a  site  to  which  section  3 
is  applicable. 

(b)  Limitations.- 

(1)  Any  reimbursement  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  t>e  made 

(A)  only  to  the  licensee  or  to  a  property 
owner  of  record  at  the  time  such  remedial 
action  was  undertaken;  and 

(B)  only  with  respect  to  costs  incurred  by 
such  licensee  or  property  owner. 

(2)  No  reimbursement  for  actual  costs  of 
reclamation,  decommissioning,  other  reme- 
dial action,  or  long-term  maintenance  and 
monitoring  may  be  made  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Commission 
(or.  where  appropriate,  and  Agreement 
State),  determines  that  such  reclamation, 
decommissioning,  other  remedial  action,  or 
long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring  Is 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
established  pursuant  to  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978.  as 
amended,  (or.  where  appropriate,  require- 
ments established  by  a  State  that  is  a  party 
to  a  discontinuance  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42U.8.C.  2021)). 

<X)NTRACT    AITTHORITT    POR    RKHKDIAL    ACTION 

FOR  crmANiint  and  THoaixTif  milu  imTiAixT 

ucnscs  AirxK  efpictivc  datc 

Sk.  6.  (a)  In  Oknkrai..- The  Secretary 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  owners  or  li- 
censees of  uranium  or  thorium  mills  initial- 
ly licensed  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Secretary  or  the  des- 
ignee of  the  Secretary  to  perform  reclama- 
tion, decommissioning,  and  other  remedial 
action  at  such  site. 

(b)  Costs  To  Bi  Paid  by  Ownxxs  or  Li- 
CKMsns.— Each  contract  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  that  the  owner 
or  licensee  of  the  site  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary  per- 
forms reclamation,  decommissioning,  and 
other  remedial  action  shall  reimburse  the 
Tailings  Fund  for  all  reasonable  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  designee  of  the  Secretary  under  the  con- 
tract. 


contracts  POR  PT7RCHASR  OR  SALS  OP  tTRANIUlf 
OR  TRORimf  TO  INCLin>I  RKMXDIAL  ACTION 
PtTNDINO  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  7.  Contracts  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  uranium  or  thorium  entered  into  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  Include 
provisions  for  the  cost  of  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning, other  remedial  action,  and 
long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring  at- 
tributable to  uranium  and  thorium  process- 
ing activities  conducted  in  the  United  States 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

OTLANrOll  HILL  TAILINGS  PTTND 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Establishhknt  op  Tailings 
Fond.— There  hereby  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
fund,  to  t>e  known  as  the  Uranium  Mill  Tail- 
ings Fund.  The  Tailings  Fund  shall  consist 
of- 

(1)  all  contributions,  receipts,  proceeds, 
and  recoveries  realized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  under  subsection  (c)  and  section  9. 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Tailings 
Fund  immediately  upon  their  realization; 

(2)  any  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Tailings  Fund;  and 

(3)  any  unexpended  balances  available  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  for  functions 
or  activities  necessary  or  Incident  to  the  dis- 
posal of.  or  remedial  action  pertaining  to. 
byproduct  material,  which  shaU  automati- 
cally be  transferred  to  the  Tailings  Fund  on 
such  date. 

(b)  UsR  or  Tailings  Fund.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy  may,  subject  to  subsection  (c). 
make  expenditures  from  the  Tailings  Fund 
only  for  purposes  of  compliance  with  this 
Act,  including  expenditures  for  any  reim- 
bursement under  section  5. 

(c)  Administration  op  Tailings  Finn>.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
shall  annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  financial  condition  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Tailings  Fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit 
the  budget  of  the  Tailings  Fund  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  annually 
along  with  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  submitted  at  such  time  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  11  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  The  budget  of  the  Tailings 
Fund  shall  consist  of  the  estimates  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  of  expenditures 
from  the  Tailings  Fund  and  other  relevant 
financial  matters  for  the  succeeding  three 
fiscal  years,  and  shall  be  included  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  make  expend- 
itures from  the  Tailings  Fund  in  such 
amounts  as  approved  in  advance  In  appro- 
priation Acts. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  of  Energy  determines 
that  the  Tailings  Fund  contains  at  any  time 
amounts  in  excess  of  current  needs,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  amounts,  or 
any  portion  of  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate, in  obligations  of  the  United  States— 

(A)  having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  Tailings  Fund:  and 

( B )  bearing  Interest  at  rates  determined  to 
be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  maturities  of  such  Investments, 
except  that  the  Interest  rate  on  such  Invest- 


ments shall  not  exceed  the  average  Interest 
rate  applicable  to  existing  borrowings. 

(4)  Receipts,  proceeds,  and  recoveries  real- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  this 
section,  and  expenditures  of  amounts  from 
the  Tailings  Fund,  shall  be  exempt  from 
annual  apportionment  under  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  15  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(5)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available  in 
the  Tailings  Fund  are  Insufficient  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  EInergy  to  discharge  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  total  of  such  obligations 
shall  not  exceed  amounts  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts.  Redemption  of  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  from  moneys  available  in  the  Tail- 
ings Fund.  Such  obligations  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  not  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing markeUble  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  Issued 
obligations,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchase  of  such  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  paragraph.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  obligations  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

responsibiuty  POR  costs  por  rkmkoial 
AcmoN 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Costs  Associatkd  With  Urani- 
um AND  Thorium  Processing  Activities 
Bepore  Eptective  Date.— The  costs  for  rec- 
lamation, decommissioning,  other  remedial 
action,  and  long-term  maintenance  and 
monitoring  activities,  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  designee  of  the  SecreUry 
under  section  3.  associated  with  uranium 
and  thorium  processing  activities  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  shared 
by- 

(1)  the  owners  or  licensees  of  pertinent 
active  sites,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c); 

(2)  the  Federal  Government,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d):  and 

(3)  persons  using  source  material  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  a  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactor  to  generate  electrical  energy, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Calculation  op  Cost  por  Remedial 
A<moN  por  Processing  Activities  Conduct- 
ed Before  Eptective  Date.— 

(1)  The  costs  of  reclamation,  decommis- 
sioning, other  remedial  action,  and  long- 
term  maintenance  and  monitoring  activities 
that  are  attributable  to  milling  operations 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
the  total  cosU  multiplied  by  a  fraction  with: 

(A)  a  numerator  comprised  of  the  total 
dry  tons  of  tailings  attributable  to  the  site 
but  generated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  and 


(B)  a  denominator  comprised  of  the  total 
dry  tons  of  tailings  attributable  to  the  site, 
ending  on  the  date  that  the  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning, or  other  remedial  action  is 
initiated. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  calculation  of  the  frac- 
tions specified  in  paragraph  (1),  and  may  re- 
quire reasonable  information  to  be  submit- 
ted by  the  owners  or  licensees  of  the  urani- 
um or  thorium  processing  sites  concerning 
such  calculations. 

(c)  Share  op  Costs  op  Owners  or  Licens- 
ees.- 

(1)  For  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
sites  initially  licensed  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  licensee  or  owner  of 
each  uranium  or  thorium  site  for  which  rec- 
lamation, decommissioning,  other  remedial 
action,  or  long-term  maintenance  and  moni- 
toring is  performed  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
designee  of  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Tailings  F\ind.  an  amount  equal 
to— 

(A)  15  percent  of  the  cost  determined 
under  sutisectlon  (b) ;  and 

(B)  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  activi- 
ties associated  with  uranium  or  thorium 
milling  activities  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
sites  initially  licensed  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary  per- 
forms reclamation,  decommissioning,  other 
remedial  action,  or  long-term  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  the  owner  or  licensee  of 
such  uranium  of  thorium  pr(x»8slng  site 
shall  pay  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Tailings  Fund, 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
for  such  activities. 

(3)  All  payments  by  licensees  or  owners 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  on  an 
annual  basis  for  reclamation,  decommission- 
ing and  remedial  action  undertaken  during 
each  preceding  one-year  period  t>eginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  Payments  by  licensees  or  owners 
for  long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring 
shall  be  paid  no  later  than  the  date  on 
which  reclamation  and  decommissioning  of 
the  active  site  Is  completed. 

(d>  Share  op  Costs  op  Federal  Govern- 
ment.—In  recognition  that  some  active  sites 
contain  tailings  which  have  resulted  from 
ore  processing  to  extract  uranium  and  thori- 
um under  contract  with  the  United  SUtes 
for  use  primarily  in  defense  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  shall  pay  into  the  Tail- 
ings Fund  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  costs,  determined  under  subsection  (b), 
incurred  during  each  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  for 
reclamation,  decommissioning,  other  reme- 
dial action,  and  long-term  maintenance  and 
monitoring  activities  undertaken  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary  asso- 
ciated with  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
activities  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 
(e)  Share  op  Costs  op  Utiutib.— 
(1)  Persons  using  source  material  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  a  civilian  nuclear 
power  reactor  to  generate  electrical  energy 
shall  enter  Into  agreemenU  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  a  fee.  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  to  offset  55  percent  of  the  cosU.  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b).  incurred  during 
each  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  for  reclamation,  de- 
commissioning, other  remedial  action,  and 


long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
designee  of  the  Secretary  associated  with 
uranium  or  thorium  processing  activities 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  electricity  generated  by  a  civilian 
nuclear  power  reactor  and  sold  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  fee  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal  to 
0.15  mil  per  kilowatt  hour.  Such  fee  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Tailings  Fund. 

(3KA)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
esUbllsh  procedures  for  the  collection  and 
payment  of  the  fee  established  by  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  aiinually 
review  the  amount  of  such  fee  to  evalaute 
whether  collection  of  the  fee,  contribution 
by  the  owner  or  licensee,  and  the  payments 
of  the  United  SUtes,  will  provide  sufficient 
revenues  to  offset  the  cosU  experienced  and 
expected  for  reclamation,  decommissioning, 
other  remedial  action,  and  long-term  main- 
tenance and  monitoring  activities  undertak- 
en by  the  Secretary  or  the  designee  of  the 
Secretary.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  either  insufficient  or  excess  reve- 
nues are  being  collected,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  order  to  recover  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  reclamation, 
decommissioning,  other  remedial  action, 
and  long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring, 
pro[>06e  an  adjustment  to  the  fee  esUb- 
lished  in  paragraph  (1)  to  ensure  full  fund- 
ing. The  Secretary  shall  immediately  trans- 
mit this  proposal  for  such  an  adjustment  to 
the  Congress.  The  adjustment  to  the  fee 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  effective 
after  a  period  of  120  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  have  elapsed  following 
the  receipt  of  such  transmittal  unless 
during  such  120-day  period  there  is  enacted 
into  law  a  Joint  resolution  disapproving  such 
adjustment. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  the  120-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  continuity  of  session  of  the  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

(II)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtion  of  the  120-day 
period. 

(4KA)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  or 
renew  a  license  to  any  person  to  use  a  utili- 
zation or  production  facility  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133)  or  to  use  special 
nuclear  material  at  such  a  facility  unless 
such  person  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

(B)  The  Commission,  as  it  determines  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  may  require  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  issuance  or  renewal  of  a  license 
under  section  103  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133).  or  a  license  for  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  under  section  53  of 
such  Act,  that  the  applicant  for  such  license 
shall  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  for  the  disposal  of  byproduct 
material. 

(f)  Limitation  on  Financial  Obugation 
OP  Active  Site  Owners  and  Utiltties.— 
Except  for  the  payment  of  the  fee  and  con- 
tributions provided  In  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  not  Impose  any  fur- 
ther financial  obligation  on  persons  using 
source  material  or  special  nuclear  material 
for  a  civilian  nuclear  power  reactor  to  gener- 
ate electrical  energy,  or  on  owners  or  licens- 
ees of  uranium  or  thorium  processing  sites. 
for  reclamation,  decommissioning,  other  re- 
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medlaJ  action  or  lone-term  maintenance  and 
monitoring  anoclated  wtth  active  sites. 
Dsniirrioifs 
Sk.  10.  Po«  ptTKPOsn  or  this  Act— 
(1)  the  terms  "active  uranium  or  thorium 
processing  site"  and  "active  site"  mean— 

(A)  any  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
site.  Including  the  mill,  containing  byprod- 
uct material  for  which  a  license  (issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  Its 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  19S4.  or  by  a  State  as  permit- 
ted under  section  374  of  such  Act  (43  VS.C. 
3031 »  for  the  production  at  such  site  of  any 
uranium  or  thorium  derived  from  ore— 

(i>  is  in  effect  on  January  1.  1978: 

(U)  is  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1. 

1978:  or 
(ill)  for  which  an  application  for  renewal 

or  issuance  Is  pending  on.  or  after.  January 

1.  1978:  and 

(B)  any  other  real  property  or  improve- 
ment on  such  real  property  that— 

(I)  Is  In  the  vicinity  of  such  site:  and 
(ID  is  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  to  be  con- 
taminated with  residual  byproduct  material. 
(3)  The  term  Administrator  means  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(3)  The  term  "byproduct  material"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section  1  le. 
(3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (43 
U.S.C.  3014<eK3)). 

(4)  The  term  "dvUlan  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor" means  any  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
required  to  be  licensed  under  section  103  or 
section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (43  n.S.C.  3133). 

(5)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

(8)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  meaiu  any 
tribe,  band.  dan.  group,  pueblo,  or  commu- 
nity of  Indians  recogiilzed  as  eligible  for 
services  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Indians. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

(8)  The  terms  'source  material"  and  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material"  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  In  section  1 1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  3014). 

(9)  The  term  "tailings"  means  the  wastes 
produced  by  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  uranium  or  thorium  from  any  ore  proc- 
essed primarily  for  its  source  material  con- 
tent. 

( 10)  The  term  "Tailings  Fund"  means  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Fund  esUbllshed  In 
section  8. 

TCCHmCAL  AJTO  COIfrOSMIMC  AMKNDMXim  TO 
THE  ATOMIC  KHnCT  ACT  OP  lit* 

Sac.  11.  (a)  OwmxsHip  and  CnsrooT  or 
CnrrAm  BmooucT  Matdial  ajts  Disposal 
Sms.- 

(1)  Section  83a.  (I)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  n.S.C.  3113(aKl))  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  "the  licensee"  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Secretary  of  Energy  wUl  be  In  a 
position  to.  or.  as  appropriate.". 

(3)  Section  83(bKS)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  use.  3113(bK5))  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)       STAITDASOS       AlfD       iNSTKDCnOIlS      POH 

BoifDiifo.  SuRmf,  OR  Oma  Pimawcial  Ab- 

RAIfGElfiarTS.  INCLUDIHG  PERPORMAXCS 

Bonos.— Section  161x.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  2301(x))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "ensure"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  the  following:  ".  for 
the  share  of  coats  for  which  the  licensee  is 
responsible". 


AUTHOSIZATIOIt  OP  APTSOPSIATIOIfS 

Sbc.  13.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, effective  on  October  1.  1985.  to  the 
Uranium  MUl  Tailings  Fund.  1390.000.000. 
to  remain  avall^le  until  expended. 

LntrTATION  on  SPKMSIIIG  AUTMORITT 

Sk.  13.  The  authority  under  this  Act  to 
Incur  indebtedness,  or  enter  into  contracts, 
obligating  amounts  to  be  expended  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts. 


SFPfllVl  PATK 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  and  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  expiration  of  the  80-day 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  SIMP>SON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  with  my  good 
friend  and  (x>llea«ue  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Doiodtici.  in  intro- 
ducing the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1985.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive and  equitable  financing 
mechanism  for  the  reclamation  of  tail- 
ings at  active  uranium  and  thorium 
processing  sites  regulated  under  title 
II  of  the  Uranium  MUl  TaUings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978. 

In  1978,  when  Congress  passed  this 
act,  commonly  referred  to  as 
UMTRCA,  it  established  what  was 
then  believed  by  many  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  cleanup  and 
stabilization  of  uranium  and  thorium 
mill  tailings,  both  at  sites  that  had 
been  abandoned— the  so-called  inactive 
sites— as  well  as  at  sites  that  were  still 
active. 

For  the  active  sites,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  was  directed  to 
establish  "generally  applicable  envi- 
ronmental standards"  for  both  the  ra- 
diological and  nonradiological  hazards 
of  mUl  tailings.  The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  in  turn,  was  then  to 
establish  the  detailed  regulatory  re- 
quirements to  be  met  in  cleaning  up 
and  stabilizing  the  tailings  piles,  and 
to  conform  those  regulations  to  EPAs 
general  standards.  Following  promul- 
gation of  the  detailed  regulatory  re- 
quirements, the  NRC  was  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram at  individual  sites. 

Today,  more  than  6  years  after  the 
passage  of  UMTRCA.  the  program  is 
in  a  shambles.  EPS's  standards  were 
over  3  years  late,  and  the  standards 
that  were  adopted  in  late  1983  are 
widely  viewed  as  simply  inappropriate 
for  the  low-toxicity,  high-volume  mill 
tailings  wastes  for  which  e:pa  was  to 
promulgate  standards  under 

UMTRCA.  My  own  SUte  of  Wyoming, 
for  example— which  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  Nation  in  the  protection  of  its 
scarce  groimd  water  supplies— views 
the  EPA  standards  as  a  myopic  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  EPA  solid-waste 
standards  for  high-toxlclty.  low- 
volume  chemical  wastes  to  a  type  of 
waste— mill    tailings— that    is    funda- 


mentally different.  As  a  result,  the 
EPA  approach  simply  makes  no  sense 
ataU. 

Beyond  that.  E7A  has  gone  far 
beyond  its  charge  under  UMTRCA  to 
promulgate  'generally  applicable  envi- 
ronmental standards"  for  mill  tailings 
piles  and,  instead,  is  seeking  to  become 
deeply  involved  in  establishing  and  im- 
plementing detailed  regulatory  re- 
quirements for  mill  tailings — a  respon- 
sibility that  UMTRCA  conferred  ex- 
clusively on  the  NRC. 

As  a  result  of  the  questionable  tech- 
nical and  Jurisdictional  basis  for  the 
EPA  standards,  the  program  is  now 
mired  in  controversy. 

Both  the  industry  and  the  environ- 
mentalists have  challenged  the  EPA 
standards  in  court;  the  NRC  and  EPA 
are  firing  salvos  back  and  forth  over 
who  has  Jurisdiction  over  what;  In  the 
meantime,  the  NRC  is  trying  to  move 
forward  with  implementation  of  the 
EPA  standards  without  first  conform- 
ing its  regulations  to  those  standards: 
and.  throughout  all  of  this,  the  statu- 
torily-mandated  conforming  process 
will  not  be  (X)mplete  for  at  least  3 
more  years.  Only  then— 10  years  after 
UMTRCA  was  first  passed— will  the 
necessary  regulations  be  in  place  to 
move  forward  with  any  cleanup  or  sta- 
bilization. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  that  anyone  be- 
lieved, back  in  1978,  that  it  would  be 
10  years  before  we  had  the  necessary 
regulations  on  the  books  to  move  for- 
ward with  cleanup  and  stabilization  of 
mill  tailings  piles.  But  that  is  where 
we  are  today.  And  in  the  intervening 
years,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
cleanup  and  stabilization  have  sky- 
rocketed. 

More  importantly,  no  one  in  the  ura- 
nium business  envisioned,  back  in  1978 
when  UMTRCA  was  passed,  that  the 
regulatory  requirements  that  would 
subsequently  be  imposed  would  be  de- 
layed by  almost  10  years  by  a  turf- 
struggle  between  two  agencies  here  in 
Washington:  and  that,  when  promul- 
gated, the  EPA  standards  would  con- 
sist of  merely  slapping  requirements 
on  the  uranium  companies  that  were 
initially  adopted  for  a  wholly  different 
purpose  and  would  prove  to  be  inap- 
propriate and  unnecessary  costly  for 
the  low-toxicity.  high-volume  uranium 
wastes. 

As  a  result,  these  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness were  not.  in  many  instances,  as- 
sumed by  the  uranium  companies  in 
marketing  their  product— yellowcake — 
to  utility  customers. 

The  legislation  that  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  get  the  mill 
tailings  cleanup  program  back  on 
track,  by  establishing  a  comprehen- 
sive, equitable,  and  reliable  mecha- 
nism to  pay  for  the  cleanup  and  stabi- 
lization program.  After  witnessing 
years  of  delay  and  infighting.  I  am 
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now  convinced  that  the  approach  re- 
flected in  this  legislation  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  expect  to  move  for- 
ward with  cleanup  and  stabilization  In 
a  fashion  that  will  ensure  that  the  job 
will  get  done— and  in  a  timely 
manner— now  that  we  have  wasted 
years  of  delay  on  this  effort. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
comprehensive  cost  sharing  approach 
to  fund  the  cleanup  and  stabilization 
of  all  existing  tailings,  and  related 
areas  and  facilities,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  title  II  of  UMTRCA. 

The  cost  would  be  divided  among  the 
nuclear  utilities,  the  uranium  compa- 
nies, and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  nuclear  utilities  would  contribute 
55  percent  of  the  costs,  through  a  fee 
of  0.15  mil  per  kilowatthour  on  elec- 
tricity generated  by  commercial  nucle- 
ar power  plants;  the  uranium  compa- 
nies would  contrbute  15  percent  of  the 
costs;  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  contribute  the  remaining  30 
percent,  an  amount  roughly  compara- 
ble to  the  proportion  of  tailings  at 
these  sites  that  resulted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  yellowcake  by  the  uranium 
companies  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's defense  needs— the  so-called 
"commingled  tailings." 

The  actual  cleanup  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Energy 
or,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  State  in 
which  the  site  is  located  or  the  urani- 
um company  involved.  All  cleanup  and 
stabilizatioin  activity  would  be  under- 
taken in  accordance  with  all  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  State  requirements. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
witnessed  over  6  years  of  protracted 
and  costly  delay  in  implementation  of 
the  uranium  mill  tailings  program, 
with  the  prospect  for  future  delays  on 
the  immediate  horizon.  In  the  absence 
of  firm  congressional  action  to  put 
this  program  back  on  track,  we  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  mired  in  the  same 
controversies  on  the  10th  anniversary 
of  UMTRCA.  with  the  comprehensive 
regulatory  program  envisioned  by 
Congress  back  in  1978  delayed  by  10 
years,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public, 
the  uranium  companies,  the  States, 
the  Federal  agencies  involved,  and,  in 
short,  all  who  would  like  to  see  a  rea- 
sonable, balanced  cleanup  and  stabili- 
zation program  move  forward.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
E>oiCEifici.  today  in  introducing  this 
legislation,  and  urge  my  other  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort.* 

THX  URANinil  MILL  TAILINGS  RXCLAMATION  ACT 
OP  1986 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  in  intro- 
ducing the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1985.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation addresses  an  important  prob- 
lem that  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  residents  of  New  Mexico. 


This  problem  is  providing  the  appro- 
priate method  and  funding  for  the 
cleanup  of  uranium  mill  tailings. 
These  tailings  or  waste  residues  from 
the  processing  of  uranium  ore  are  a 
potential  radiation  hazard,  and  con- 
tamination may  be  spread  to  sur- 
rounding areas  by  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion if  the  tailings  are  not  dispooed  of 
properly. 

The  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978  provided 
funding  and  authority  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  [DOE]  to  dispose 
of  radioactive  trillings  at  inactive  ura- 
nium mill  sites.  Remedial  action  at  the 
two  Inactive  sites  in  New  Mexico  will 
be  carried  out  under  this  legislation. 
However,  the  responsibility  for  (iispos- 
al  of  tailings  at  active  mill  sites  re- 
mained on  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  site. 

Currently  there  are  five  active  or  li- 
censed uranium  mlU  sites  in  New 
Mexico.  There  are  in  excess  of  80  mil- 
lion tons  of  mill  tailings  at  these  five 
sites.  Approximately  30  million  tons  at 
three  of  the  sites  were  generated 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
[AEC]  Uranium  Program.  The  tailings 
generated  under  the  AEC  Program  are 
commingled  with  tailings  generated  to 
produce  uranium  for  nuclear  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

Aside  from  the  environmental  and 
health  problems  from  such  tailings 
piles,  there  is  the  economic  problem. 
The  DOE  has  estimated  an  average 
cost  for  control  to  meet  the  Federal 
standards  for  cleanup  to  be  approxi- 
mately $3.75  per  ton  of  tailings.  On 
this  basis,  costs  for  control  of  the  five 
sites  will  range  from  about  iS  million 
for  the  smallest  site  to  about  $115  mil- 
lion for  the  largest  site.  The  estimated 
total  cost  for  the  five  sites  is  approxi- 
mately $300  million. 

The  uranium  industry  in  New 
Mexico  is  in  a  serious  state  of  decline. 
Four  of  the  five  licensed  uranium  mills 
have  been  placed  on  standby  status 
and  may  not  reopen.  The  fifth  mill  is 
expected  to  operate  only  for  1  or  2 
years.  The  deteriorating  financial  con- 
dition of  the  uranium  industry  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  costs  of  tailings 
disposal. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  establish  a  program  within  the 
Department  of  Eiiergy  for  the  expedi- 
tious cleanup  of  existing  uranium  mill 
tailings  to  be  financed  by  uranium 
producers,  15  percent,  nuclear  utilities, 
55  percent,  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, 30  percent. 

For  new  tailings  produced  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  the  costs  would 
be  negotiated  between  the  producers 
and  the  nuclear  utilities.  The  program 
would  operate  under  the  regulatory 
scheme  established  In  the  Uranium 
Mill  Tailings  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  undertake  the 
program  and  may  designate  the  State 


In  which  the  site  is  located  or  the 
owner  of  the  site  to  perform  the  reme- 
dial action.  A  fund  is  established  to 
cover  the  costs  of  reclamation.  The 
fund  would  be  derived  from  annual 
payments  from  uranium  producers, 
annual  appropriations  from  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  and  from  a  fee  placed 
on  nuclear-generated  electricity.  The 
fee  would  be  0.15  mill  per  kilowatt- 
hour  or  less  than  a  nickle  in  a  consum- 
er's monthly  bill. 

I  strongly  support  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  other  users  of  uranium 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  disposal 
of  these  radioactive  wastes.  The  Feder- 
al Government  was  the  sole  purchaser 
of  uranium  for  many  years.  Over  30 
[>ercent  of  existing  tailings  nationwide 
are  a  result  of  the  Government's  pur- 
chases for  its  defense  programs.  For 
these  reasons,  the  GAO  in  1979  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  share  in 
these  cleanup  costs.  This  legislation 
would  ensure  that  the  Government 
meets  its  legitimate  responsibility.  The 
nuclear  utilities  were  required  by  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  to  pay  1  mill 
per  kilowatthour  for  the  cleanup  of 
high-level  wastes.  This  legislation 
levies  only  a  0.15  mill  per  kilowatthour 
charge.  Of  course,  the  uranium  pro- 
ducers must  also  share  in  any  cleanup 
cost. 

It  makes  good  sense  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  work  with  the  indus- 
try and  the  nuclear  utilities  in  financ- 
ing the  proper  disposal  of  uranium 
mill  tailings. 

I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  ensure 
swift  passage  of  this  much  needed  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself. 
Mr.  East.  Mrs.  Hawkins  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
THTTRMOin),    Mr.    Denton,    Mr. 

GRAIOC,     Mr.     OOLDWATER,     Ml. 

Quayle,  and  Mr.  Mattxnglt): 
S.  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
such  act  prescribing  the  minimum 
wages  to  be  paid  laborers,  mechanics, 
and  helpers  employed  on  public  con- 
struction projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

DAVIS-BACON  BXPORM 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senators  East,  Hawkins, 
HtncPHREY,  Laxalt,  TmnufOND, 
Denton,  Gramm,  Goldwater,  Quatle, 
and  Mattinglt,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation reforming  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  If  enacted  these  changes  will  put 
an  end  to  the  inflationary  pressures 
that  the  act  has  had  on  construction 
wage  rates  that,  until  recently,  were 
determined  by  Labor  Department  pro- 
cedures directly  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental Intent  of  the  1931  act— to  pro- 
tect local  wage  rates  from  predatory 
contractors  paying  their  workers  less 
than   prevailing   wages.   Everyone   in 
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this  body  agrees.  I  suspect,  with  the 
proposition  that  Federal  construction 
programs  should  not  undercut  local 
prevailing  wage  rates  and  practices. 

Unfortunately  the  act  has  been  ad- 
ministered over  the  years  in  a  fashion 
designed  to  seek  the  highest  wage 
rates  and  then  require  their  payment 
on  Federal  and  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects spread  over  a  wide  geographic 
area.  These  high  wage  rates  resulted 
from  the  use  of  the  notorious  30  per- 
cent rule  to  identify  the  prevailing 
wage.  Often  these  predetermined  pre- 
vailing wages  were  then  imported  from 
urban  areas  to  rural  areas.  Thus,  con- 
struction practices  and  wage  rates  in 
many  local  areas,  particularly  rural 
communities,  were  not  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Labor  Department  in  set- 
ting these  predetermined  prevailing 
wage  requirements. 

These  DOL  administrative  practices, 
taken  in  their  entirety,  undercut  the 
ability  of  local  contractors  to  bid  suc- 
cessfully on  Davis-Bacon  jobs.  Local 
construction  craftsmen  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  inability  of  their  employ- 
ers to  market  their  services  to  the 
Government.  This  Intolerable  situa- 
tion was  directly  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

As  a  result  of  these  inflationary  ad- 
ministrative practices,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommended  repeal 
of  the  act  in  1979.  GAO  is  not  alone. 
Contractor  groups,  taxpayer  groups, 
and  numerous  others  have  called  for 
repeal:  so  have  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Carter  administration  conducted  a 
study  of  Davis-Bacon  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  [OFPP] 
in  1979.  This  study  was  the  first  offi- 
cial study  to .  call  for  significant  re- 
forms but,  unfortunately,  was  ignored 
by  the  Carter  Labor  Department. 

To  its  credit,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  identified  these  aforemen- 
tioned problems  with  the  act  and  has 
revised  the  Davis-Bacon  regulations  to 
alleviate  those  problems.  Of  course  op- 
ponents did  everything  possible  to 
stop  them  from  being  implemented. 
The  Labor  Department  was  sued  by 
the  construction  unions  when  the  new 
regulations  were  promulgated  in  May 
1982.  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Harold  Greene  enjoined  all  but  one  of 
the  new  regulations.  The  D.C.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed.  In  January 
1984  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision.  Essen- 
tially the  courts  held  that  the  new  reg- 
ulations did  indeed  reflect  congression- 
al intent  and  were  not  a  distortion  of 
the  act  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  within  his  rights  to  imple- 
ment these  new  regulations. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  mirrors  the  essentials  of  the  ad- 
ministration's regulatory  changes.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  increases  the  threshold 
for  Davis-Bacon  coverage,  currently 
$2,000,  which  of  course  cannot  be  done 


administratively.  These  reforms  cor- 
rect within  the  statute  those  problems 
Identified  by  the  GAO,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  and  nu- 
merous others.  It  will  reduce  the  infla- 
tionary tendency  of  the  act  by  setting 
wage  levels  that  actually  prevail  in  an 
area.  Local  contractors  and  construc- 
tion craftsmen  wUl  thus  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  bid  on  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  jobs.  These  statutory 
changes  clearly  reflect  the  congres- 
sional intent  of  the  original  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  July  1983  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  that  upheld 
the  new  regulations  discusses  in  great 
detail  why  these  reforms  are  consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent  at  pas- 
sage of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Briefly  this  legislation: 

First,  establishes  a  definition  of  pre- 
vailing rates  based  on  identifying  a 
majority— 50  percent — of  a  job  classifi- 
cation paid  the  identical  rate.  Failure 
to  identify  a  majority  will  require  a 
weighted  average  to  establish  the  pre- 
vailing rate. 

Second,  bans  the  importation  of 
urban  wage  data  and  rates  into  rural 
areas  and  vice  versa. 

Third,  requires  the  DOL  to  recognize 
helper  classifications  in  areas  where 
they  are  a  prevailing  practice. 

Fourth,  increases  the  threshold  ap- 
plication of  Davis-Bacon  from  $2,000 
to  $1,000,000  thus  allowing  small  con- 
tractors—and their  employees— in- 
creased access  to  Government  con- 
struction work  consistent  with  all  ex- 
isting Federal  labor  and  procurement 
standards. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  these  four  changes  will 
save  almost  $2.5  billion  in  outlays  and 
$3.7  billion  in  budget  authority  from 
fiscal  year  1986  through  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Their  summary,  by  budget  function, 
follows: 

DAVIS-BACOM  REFORM  SAVINGS 
[By  Inal  im.  m  naKon  at  doln] 
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By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  pilot  program  to 
determine  the  most  cost-effective 
methods  of  acquiring  medical  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  otherwise  to  promote 
additional  health  care  for  eligible  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VXTBUUtS'  HEALTH  CAM  PKOMOnON  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Alabama,  Senator 
DnrroN,  I  am  introducing  the  Veter- 
ans' Health  Care  Promotion  Act  of 
1985. 

The  roots  of  this  legislation  are 
long— stretching  back  to  nearly  1980 
when  I  became  Involved  in  trying  to 
provide  funds  for  a  replacement  hospi- 
tal for  the  aged  and  outdated  Miime- 
apolis  Veterans  Hospital. 

Those  battles  with  the  VA  over  Its 
constantly  changing  priority  list,  and 
the  parallel  battles  with  certain  local 
groups  over  the  lack  of  need  for  a  re- 
placement facility  because  local  hospi- 
tal beds  were  unused,  laid  the  ground- 
work for  my  continuing  Interests  in 
veterans  health  care  and  the  VA's  con- 
struction process. 

Mr.  President,  since  those  days  in 
1980  the  VA  has  spent  $2.7  billion  on 
the  construction  of  new  or  replace- 
ment medical  facilities.  This  year  the 
administration's  budget  calls  for  an 
additional  $2.5  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  And  this  is  really  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  CBO  projects  that  $400 
million  will  be  needed  over  the  next  5 
years  just  to  meet  the  new  construc- 
tion needs  for  nursing  homflB.  Howev- 
er. If  the  VA  attempts  to  retain  its  cur- 
rent level  of  providing  nursing  home 
beds,  the  costs  would  go  up  an  addi- 
tional $200  million. 

Currently  the  VA  provides  40  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  nursing  home 
beds,  the  State  Home  Program  pro- 
vides 20  percent,  and  the  remaining  40 
percent  are  contracted  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  to  non-VA  nursing  homes. 

And  in  addition  to  nursing  home 
spending.  CBO  estimates  that  the 
funds  needed  for  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  existing  VA  hospitals 
could  cost  as  much  as  $2.9  billion. 

Unfortunately,  the  VA's  construc- 
tion process  is  three  to  five  times  as 
expensive  as  the  private  sector.  This 
means  that  while  we  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  see  that  the  veterans  of  this 
country  are  getting  the  health  care 
they  deserve,  we  are  clearly  not  get- 
ting as  much  bang  out  of  the  buck  as 
we  could.  And  in  this  budget  cutting 
climate  we  have  to  stretch  each  dollar 
as  wisely  and  as  far  as  we  can.  That  is 
why  I  decided  to  Introduce  my  legisla- 
tion. I  feel  that  if  we  can  cut  costs  in 
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the  construction  area,  we  can  provide 
more  beds,  serve  more  veterans,  and 
provide  better  overall  health  care  for 
this  Nation's  veterans. 

I  realize  that  at  first  blush  some 
mjiy  see  my  bill  as  somewhat  contro- 
versial, and  perhaps  as  a  first  step  of 
some  sort  toward  dismantling  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health  care 
system.  But  It's  clearly  not  either  of 
these.  In  fact  I  believe  my  bill  gives  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  VA  health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  Involved 
with  veterans  and  the  VA  knows  the 
crunch  is  coming.  The  demographics 
of  the  aging  veteran  have  been  pub- 
lished in  every  major  media  forum. 
The  VA  also,  to  its  credit,  has  tried  to 
address  and  plan  for  the  influx  of 
aging  veterans. 

If  the  VA  Is  right  and  the  demand 
for  VA  health  care  triples  by  the  year 
2000— with  patient  load  leapli\g  from 
4.5  million  today  to  over  12  million- 
then  there  will  be  a  tremendous  strain 
on  both  the  VA  and  Its  budget.  Clear- 
ly, we  want  to  be  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide VA  health  care  for  as  many  eligi- 
ble veterans  as  we  can. 

Therefore,  we  must  realize  that  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  care  we  have 
promised  the  veteran,  we  must  develop 
more  cost-effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing it.  But  we  must  provide  It  In  such  a 
way  that  we  don't  jeopardize  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  our  veter- 
ans. And  we  must  also  recognize  that 
the  VA's  costs  will  normally  be  some- 
what higher  than  the  private  sector 
because  of  the  type  of  patients  It 
serves  and  the  dedicated  mission  It  has 
been  given.  However,  It  Is  clear  Con- 
gress and  the  VA  must  look  at  the  op- 
tions and  alternatives  available. 

That  Is  what  the  bill  Senator 
Denton  and  I  are  introducing  today  Is 
designed  to  do.  First,  get  the  VA  to 
look  at  other  ways  to  provide  care 
before  simply  building  a  new  expen- 
sive facility.  Second,  the  bill  sets  up 
four  pilot  projects  that  will  allow  the 
VA,  Congress,  and  the  veterans  of  this 
country  a  chance  to  see  how  these  op- 
tions work. 

Basically  this  legislation  does  three 
things. 

First,  It  requires  that  the  VA's  first 
option  when  developing  plans  for  new 
or  replacement  medical  facilities  shall 
be  to  consider  leasing  or  purchasing 
existing  community  facilities.  The  VA 
has  the  authority  now  to  lease  or  ac- 
quire existing  facilities,  but  It  has 
never  used  it  for  either  hospitals  or 
nursing  homes. 

Second,  sets  up  a  pilot  program  to 
look  at  four  different  scenarios.  The 
first  would  be  a  privately  built,  pri- 
vately nui  nursing  homes  that  the  VA 
would  contract  eligible  veterans  to  in  a 
5-year  agreement.  Veterans  in  my 
State  of  Miimesota  support  such  a 
pilot  project  located  in  Grand  Rapids, 
MI.  In  this  case,  a  veteran  would  like 


to  build  a  nursing  home  facility  for 
vets  and  then  run  It  with  his  staff. 

The  second  would  be  a  nursing  home 
that  was  privately  planned,  designed, 
and  built  that  would  then  be  leased  to 
the  VA  and  run  by  the  VA.  This  nurs- 
ing home  would  then  revert  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  when  no  longer  needed  by 
the  VA. 

The  third  would  require  the  VA  to 
purchase  an  existing  medical  facility. 
It  seems  that  a  perfect  opportunity  to 
exercise  this  option  is  available  in 
Mobile,  AL,  where  the  VA  can  acquire 
a  hospital  for  $25  million,  and  in  fact 
the  purchase  option  has  been  looked 
at  by  the  VA  and  the  local  community. 
In  contrast,  the  replacement  Minne- 
apolis hospital  I  fought  so  hard  and 
successfully  to  get  funded  cost  over 
$200  million. 

The  fourth  option  would  be  for  the 
VA  to  simply  lease  an  existing  facility. 

Third,  the  biU  also  requires  the  VA 
to  report  on  the  potential  cost  savings 
of  increasing  the  nimiber  of  nursing 
home  beds  contracted  to  community 
facilities.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
VA  has  a  40-percent  share  of  the  vet- 
eran nursing  home  t>eds,  as  do  commu- 
nity contracts.  The  bill  asks  the  VA  to 
look  at  Increasing  the  commiuiity 
share  to  60  percent  or  75  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bUl  prlioarily  because  of 
a  survey  I  mailed  to  over  60,000  Min- 
nesota vets  last  summer  asking  for 
their  views  on  how  Congress  should 
fund  the  number  of  nursing  home 
beds  that  will  be  needed  by  the  year 
2000.  The  results  were  somewhat  star- 
tling with  73.4  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents saying  that  the  VA  should  not 
build  more  nursing  homes.  Overall, 
the  results  reemphaslzed  my  belief 
that  veterans  are  concerned  both 
about  available  health  care  and  cost- 
effective  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey  be  Included  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HxALTH  Cars  for  the  Aonio  Vet  Survey 

Results 
[Based  on  results  of  600  returned  surveys] 

SURVEY 

I.  How  should  nuraing  home  sites  be 
chosen?  (Rank  choices  1-4) 

1.  Number  of  Service-Connected  Vets  In 
an  Area:  6S  percent  rank  this  as  first  or 
second  choice. 

2.  Number  of  Veterans  in  Area  Unable  to 
Pay:  60.3  percent  rank  this  as  first  or  second 
choice. 

3.  Number  of  Vets  as  Percent  of  Popula- 
tion in  Area:  35.7  percent  pick  as  their  first 
choice,  but  53  percent  have  listed  as  third  or 
last  choice. 

4.  Distance  From  Existing  Facility:  54  per- 
cent rank  as  third  or  last  choice. 

II.  Should  the  VA  build  more  nursing 
homes?  26.6  percent  say  Yes;  73.4  percent 
say  No. 

III.  How  should  we  "find"  more  nursing 
home  beds? 


1.  Leasing  ExistUig  Faculties,  Use  VA  Per- 
sonnel: 77.4  percent  chose  as  their  first  or 
second  choice. 

2.  Leasing  Wing  of  Existing  Facility.  tJsing 
VA  personnel:  65.9  percent  chose  as  first  or 
second  choice. 

3.  Use  Community  Facilities,  Pay  Per 
Diems:  45  percent  chose  as  first  or  second 
choice. 

4.  Build  More  Nursing  Homes:  65.8  per- 
cent chose  as  their  last  choice — only  24.3 
percent  chose  as  their  first  or  second  choice. 

rv.  Do  you  support  contracting  out  of 
nursing  home  care?  64  percent  said  Yes;  27.3 
percent  said  No:  8.7  percent  didn't  know. 

Of  those  who  responded  57  percent  within 
50  miles  of  an  existing  VA  facility,  28.3  per- 
cent live  more  than  100  miles. 

V.  Should  the  VA  devote  more  of  its  re- 
sources to  programs  like  Adult  E>ay  Health 
Care— seeking  to  keep  the  vet  out  of  a  full- 
time  facility? 

Oer  80  percent  said  that  the  VA  should 
devote  more  of  the  resources. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
time  is  right  to  look  at  different  ways 
to  spend  our  VA  construction  money. 
The  crunch  is  certainly  coming.  If  we 
can  get  started  now,  maybe  we  can  do 
more  than  just  wring  our  hands  when 
the  time  comes. 

I  also  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  working  with  the  VA,  veterans 
groups  and  the  Veterans'  Committee 
in  working  with  this  biU,  perhaps  im- 
proving it,  and  then  seeing  it  made 
into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  entered  in  the 
Rnx>iu>  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Health 
Care  Promotion  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5002  of  title  38.  Chited 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  In  developing  plans  for  a  new  or 
replacement  medical  facility,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  first  consideration  to  leas- 
ing or  purchasing  any  existing  medical  facil- 
ity that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  A  medical  facility  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  if — 

"(A)  the  facility  meets  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  is  adaptable  to 
meet  such  needs  at  cost  that  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  medical 
facility  to  meet  such  needs;  and 

"(B)  the  cost  of  operating  the  facility 
(after  adaptation,  if  necessary)  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  cost  of  operating  a  new 
medical  facility. '. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  tills  section, 
the  term  "medical  facility"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  5001(3)  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(bKl)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  carry  out  a  pilot  program  to  de- 
termine the  most  cost-effective  method  or 
methods  of  acquiring  medical  facilities  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Under  the 
pilot  program,  the  Administrator  shall  ac- 
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quire  medical  facilities  using  the  methods 
set  out  in  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1987.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  enter  Into  the  contracts  re- 
quired by  subsecUon  (c)  to  carry  out  the 
pUot  program.  The  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  the  program  for  such  period, 
ending  not  less  than  5  years  after  such  date, 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(cXl)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  enter  Into  a  contract  with  an  ap- 
propriate entity  to  construct  and  operate  a 
nursing  home  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Under  the  contract,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  furnish  the  funds  for  con- 
stniction  of  the  nursing  home.  The  contract 
shall  provide  that  the  contractor  shall  oper- 
ate the  nursing  home  for  5  years  after  com- 
pleting the  construction  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  renew  the  contract  for  an 
additional  term  not  to  exceed  5  years.  The 
contract  shall  include  a  provision  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  refer  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  eligible  veterans  who  re- 
quire nursing  home  care  to  the  nursing 
home  to  assure  an  80  percent  occupancy 
rate  for  the  nursing  home  for  the  term  of 
the  contract.  All  rights,  title,  and  interest  in 
the  nursing  home  constructed  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  vest  in  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  an  appropriate  entity  to  plan 
for.  design,  and  construct  a  medical  facility 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
lease  or  sell  the  facility  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  the  Administrator  may 
direct.  The  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
operate  the  medical  facility  using  Veterans' 
Administration  employees. 

(3HA)  The  administrator  shall  acquire  two 
existing  medical  facilities  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  The  Veterans'  Adminstra- 
tion  shall  operate  the  medical  facilities 
using  Veterans'  Administration  employees. 

(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall— 

<i)  purchase  one  medical  facility  that  is  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area  and  that  Is  suitable 
for  furnishing  both  hospital  and  nursing 
home  services;  and 

(U)  lease  one  medical  facility  that  Is  locat- 
ed in  an  urban  area. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
annual  report  on  the  sulministration  of  the 
pilot  program  and  a  final  report  promptly 
after  the  termination  of  the  pilot  program. 

Sk.  4.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af fsUrs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  furnishes  respite  care 
to  elderly  veterans  and  to  disabled  veterans 
and  (2)  the  Veterans'  Administration  plans 
for  furnishing  such  care  to  such  veterans  in 
the  future.  The  Administrator  shall  include 
in  the  report  an  estimate  of  cost  savings 
likely  to  result  from  increasing  the  alloca- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  resources 
to  respite  care  and  other  adult  day  health 
care  and  decreasing  the  allocation  of  such 
resources  to  long-term  institutional  care. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  increasing  the 
number  of  community-based  nursing  home 


beds  available  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion by  50  percent  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  Increasing  the  number  of  communi- 
ty-based nursing  home  beds  available  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  75  percent.  The 
estimates  shall  specify  the  cost  savings 
likely  to  result  from  reduced  construction  of 
medical  facilities  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  a  comparison  of  the  cost  per  pa- 
tient per  day  for  care  furnished  In  medical 
facilities  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  cost  per  patient  per  day  for  care 
furnished  in  other  medical  facilities  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  administrator. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
is  encouraged  to  place,  through  increased 
use  of  his  authority  to  contract  for  medical 
facilities,  as  many  eligible  veterans  as  prac- 
ticable In  nursing  homes  located  In  the  vet- 
erans' communities  In  the  case  of  eligible 
veterans  residing  in  areas  other  than  urban 
areas. 

Sec.  «.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  use  not  more  than  $25,000,000 
of  the  working  reserve  funds  available  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1986  to  purchase  an  urban  medical  facility 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
3<cK3KBHi). 

(b)  The  President  shall  Include  in  the 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 1105(a)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  a  sUtement  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  proposed  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  the  pilot 
program  required  by  section  3  In  such  fiscal 
year.  The  sUtement  shall  Include  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  proposed  appro- 
priations necessary— 

(1)  to  acquire  medical  facilities  as  provided 
In  section  3(b)  (other  than  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  which  working  reserve  funds 
are  required  to  be  used  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  and  to  renovate 
such  facilities,  if  necessary;  and 

(2)  to  pay  the  personnel  and  other  costs  of 
operating  the  facilities. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  achieve  sav- 
ings in  the  costs  of  operating  medical  facili- 
ties under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator during  fiscal  year  1987  in  a  total 
amount  sufficient  to  offset  the  personnel 
and  other  operating  coeU  referred  to  In 
clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Administrator  shall  achieve 
the  cost  savings  by  reallocating  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  medical 
facilities  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  from 
other  medical  facilities  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator  that  have  a  sur- 
plus of  beds,  are  underutilized,  or  are  con- 
verted to  perform  new  missions.* 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Boschwitz,  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  for  the 
'Veterans'  Health  Care  Promotion  Act 
of  1985."  The  legislation  Is  particular- 
ly appropriate  at  a  time  when  we  are 
concerned  about  providing  adequate 
medical  care  for  our  veterans,  both 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals,  but  face 
an  Increasing  necessity  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget. 

For  each  of  the  5  years  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  the  VA  has  request- 
ed large  simis  of  money  to  buUd  new 
hospitals  to  serve  our  veterans.  The 
costs  of  the  new  hospitals  are  substan- 
tial, and  we  see  with  some  frequency 


the  construction  of  large,  modem,  ex- 
pensive facilities  In  localities  where  It 
Is  difficult  to  justify  the  size  and  the 
cost. 

I  have  taken  a  quick  look  at  the 
costs  of  recently  activated  VA  hospital 
facilities,  and  I  think  that  it  Is  kind  of 
interesting.  For  10  hospitals  activated 
between  1973  and  1984.  ranging  in  size 
from  205  beds  to  1.305  beds,  the  costs 
per  bed  of  the  total  project.  In  1984 
dollars,  ranged  from  a  low  of  $95,000 
to  a  high  of  $313,000.  The  average  cost 
per  bed  for  the  5.951  beds  buUt  with 
$1,117  million  (1984  dollars)  was  about 
$188,000. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  not  noticed  any  Inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  deal  with  that  problem  by  find- 
ing less  expensive  or  more  cost-effec- 
tive ways  to  provide  necessary  new  or 
replacement  beds.  Indeed,  the  VA 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
in  Its  history  acquired  existing  hospi- 
tals—other than  its  Initial  taking  over 
of  existing  military  hospitals— and 
that  It  builds  new  facilities  of  the  most 
modem  and.  I  must  say,  most  expen- 
sive kind. 

Everyone  who  has  looked  at  the 
problem  says  that  If  the  VA  Is  going  to 
continue  to  add  hospitals.  It  needs  to 
find  a  less  expensive  way  to  do  it.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  VA  Itself  have  all  said  that 
the  VA  may  well  have  to,  or  should, 
consider  the  lease  or  purchase  of  exist- 
ing hospital  faculties.  Yet  I  have  yet 
to  see  any  action  from  the  VA  to  ex- 
plore or  Implement  that  concept. 

The  same  general  situation  applies 
to  nursing  homes,  which  are  of  in- 
creasing Importance  as  our  veterans 
population  grows  older.  The  demo- 
graphics teU  us  that  we  do  face  a  prob- 
lem with  the  massive  population  of 
World  War  II  veterans  who  are  reach- 
ing the  point  where  they  wUl  need  in- 
creased access  to  both  nursing  home 
and  hospital  care. 

The  VA  already  has  the  authority  to 
purchase  or  lease  existing  medical  fa- 
cilities, which  Includes  nursing  homes 
as  well  as  hospitals,  but  has  not  yet 
done  so,  and  has  not  shown  an  active 
Interest  In  exploring  the  possibility. 
That  is  one  reason  that  I  believe  that 
the  pilot  program  provided  by  the  bill 
will  be  of  great  value. 

The  problem  has  been  brought 
home  to  me  by  a  situation  in  my  State 
that  seems  to  provide  an  unexcelled 
opportunity. 

As  background,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  VA  planning  process 
for  the  medical  district  that  Includes 
Alabama,  the  Florida  Panhandle,  and 
southeastern  Mississippi  has  for  sever- 
al years  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  VA  hospital.  In  the  I990's,  to 
serve  the  veterans  located  in  the  Flori- 
da Panhandle,  south  Alabama,  and  a 


small  portion  of  Georgia.  The  new 
hospital  Is,  however,  only  In  the  long- 
range  plan,  and  the  VA  has  not  yet 
gotten  to  the  point  of  Including  it  in 
its  actual  construction  plan. 

We  are,  therefore,  talking  about  an 
expensive  new  hospital  to  be  built  at 
some  future  lime  when  costs  will  be 
higher  and  the  budget  tighter  than  It 
Is  now.  In  the  meanwhile,  an  Identified 
need  goes  unsatisfied,  and  the  veter- 
ans and  other  Interested  parties  can 
only  hope  that  current  plans  ultimate- 
ly come  to  fruition. 

It  is,  nonetheless,  clear  that  the  VA 
has  accepted  the  need  for  a  new  hospi- 
tal in  the  region. 

Last  year,  and  by  coincidence,  a  very 
fine  private  hospital  in  Mobile.  AL— 
Providence  Hospital— became  available 
because  Its  owners  and  operators,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  building  a  new 
hospital  in  a  different  part  of  town. 
They  are  not  building  a  new  hospital 
because  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  old  one,  large  parts  of  which  are 
new  and  all  of  which  is  well  main- 
tained. They  are  building  because  of  a 
perception  that  their  service  mission 
required  a  different  l(x»tlon. 

The  veterans  In  the  area  saw  the 
availability  of  Providence  as  a  boon  to 
address  a  situation  In  which  it  was 
clear  that  the  VA  Itself  saw  the  need 
for  a  new  hospital  but  in  which  that 
new  hospital  would  be  many  years  in 
the  making  and  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  They  developed  the  view  that 
the  VA.  the  taxpayers,  and  the  veter- 
ans would  be  better  served  If  the  VA 
acquired  Providence  as  a  VA  facility 
rather  than  building  a  new  hospital. 

There  were  some  additional  consid- 
erations that  were  involved  in  the  de- 
cision. Providence  Hospital  is  relative- 
ly large,  with  349  acute  care  beds,  and 
has  an  adjacent  126-bed  school  of 
nursing  which  could  be  used  for  a  vet- 
erans' nursing  home.  There  are  no 
nursing  home  beds  currently  available 
In  south  Alabama.  The  grounds  are 
about  15.3  acres,  with  1.000  paved 
parking  spaces.  There  Is  a  residence 
with  space  to  house  13  employees.  The 
hospital  has  the  most  modem  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  all  of  which  are 
available  for  purchase.  In  addition,  the 
hospital  could  easily  be  a  very  good 
tertiary  care  facility  because  of  its  ex- 
isting capabilities  and  the  possibility 
of  affiliating  with  a  good  medical 
school  in  Mobile.  And  the  price  is 
right,  about  $24  million. 

I  repeat,  about  $24  million.  That  Is 
not  much  more  than  the  cost  for  the 
design— just  the  design— of  a  new  hos- 
pital now  underway  in  a  major  city  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  As  some- 
one remarked  the  other  day,  this  Is 
the  best  deal  around. 

The  veterans  approached  me  with 
their  Idea.  I  confess  that  I  was  rela- 
tively cool  to  It  at  first  because  it 
looked  too  good  to  be  true.  Nonethe- 
less, I  asked  the  VA  to  take  a  look  at 


the  hospital  to  see  whether.  In  physi- 
cal terms,  it  would  be  usable. 

The  VA  agreed  to  take  a  look  at 
Providence,  and  did  so  with  a  profes- 
sional team  from  the  Office  of  Con- 
struction in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  Let  me  quote  a 
couple  of  statements  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  report,  over  the  signature 
of  the  Director,  Facility  Plaxmlng 
Service.  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery: 

The  VA  team  concluded  that  the  Provi- 
dence Hospital  is  well  maintained  and  In 
generally  g<x>d  condition.  The  newest  con- 
struction is  in  excellent  condition  ...  It  is 
the  team's  belief  that  If  a  programmatic  de- 
termination were  made  to  esUbllsh  a  VA 
medical  center  In  Mobile,  the  Providence 
Hospital  could  be  adapted  to  serve  In  this 
role.  A  deUlled  analysis  would  be  needed  to 
determine  the  cost  of  modifying  Providence 
and  thus  the  true  costs  of  acquisition. 

That's  the  VA's  own  people  speak- 
ing. Mr.  President.  It  struck  me.  and 
everyone  else  who  has  read  the  report, 
as  a  pretty  good  conclusion.  What  it 
meant,  of  course,  was  that  there  was 
nothing  inherent  to  the  hospital  and 
Its  facilities  that  militated  against  its 
possible  conversion  to  a  VA  facility. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
other  body  asked  one  of  his  senior 
[>eople  to  look  at  the  situation.  That 
look,  by  an  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable individual,  suggested  that 
"the  matter  be  further  pursued  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs," with  some  additional  recom- 
mendations, and  I  quote  in  part: 

.  .  .  the  Administrator  t>e  urged  to  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  acquisition  of 
Providence  Hospital,  Mobile,  AL. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  if  the 
VA  wants  to  put  a  hospital  in  that 
region  and  does  not  want  to  use  Provi- 
dence, it  should  be  made  to  show  In 
detail  why  Providence  Is  not  suitable 
or  economical,  and  to  show  that  staff- 
ing and  quality  of  care  would  be  as 
easily  done  and  as  good  elsewhere  as  it 
would  be  in  Mobile. 

That  position  seems  pretty  strong  to 
me,  and  certainly  suggests  that  the 
matter  should  be  looked  at  fully  and 
carefully. 

I  won't  go  into  detail  with  all  the 
other  arguments  for  this  particular 
way  of  addressing  the  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans In  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  the  merits  of 
the  case  seem  so  compelling  to  me 
that  I  would  support  a  close  look  at 
the  situation  no  matter  where  it  might 
be  found,  anywhere  in  the  coimtry. 

Yet  the  VA  cannot  seem  to  get  very 
interested  in  the  problem.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  that,  although  they 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  compelling 
when  one  looks  at  the  costs  Involved 
and  the  potential  savings. 

If  we  use  an  average  cost  per  bed  for 
a  new  hospital  In  1984  dollars,  which 
the  VA  has  given  as  about  $300,000  per 
bed  In  this  location,  a  225-bed  new  hos- 


pital to  serve  the  veterans  in  the 
region  would  cost  something  like  $67.5 
million.  I  doubt  that  there  are  very 
many  of  us  who  do  not  expect  that  the 
cost  would  increase  substantially,  in 
lx)th  dollar  and  real  terms,  by  the  time 
that  the  VA  gets  around  to  building 
that  hospital,  if  it  gets  around  to  it  at 
all. 

By  contrast.  Providence  could  be 
bought  as  is,  and  fully  equipped,  for 
something  like  $25  million.  With  349 
beds,  the  cost  per  bed  would  be 
$71,500.  Even  if  we  assume  that  It 
might  cost,  say,  $15  million— and  I  se- 
riously doubt  that  it  would  cost  any- 
thing like  that— to  convert  the  facility 
to  VA  standards  and  usage  patterns, 
the  cost  per  bed  is  only  $115,000,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  estimated  cost 
that  we  might  expect  for  new  con- 
struction. And  there  is  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  that  comes  free  for  that  price, 
such  as  a  facUlty  that  would  serve  well 
as  a  nursing  home. 

In  other  words,  we  could  save  a  mini- 
mum of  $25  or  $30  million  over  the 
total  cost  of  new  construction,  get 
more  beds  and  a  lot  of  other  things  in 
the  bargain,  and  have  an  operating 
hospital  several  years  sooner.  After  all, 
it  takes  something  like  4  to  8  years 
from  initial  funding  to  activation  of  a 
hospital. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  costs  In- 
volved In  saving  money  in  this  in- 
stance. There  would  have  to  be  read- 
justments in  hospital  service  areas,  the 
l(x»,tlon  In  the  region  may  not  be 
ideal— although  it  is  pretty  good— and 
the  VA  would  have  to  wrench  Itself 
out  of  its  traditional  pattern  of  provid- 
ing hospitals  only  through  new  con- 
struction. 

Nonetheless,  the  monetary  savings 
would  be  substantial,  and  our  veterans 
would  benefit  greatly.  And  that's  what 
it  is  all  about. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  provides  in 
section  3  for  four  pilot  projects,  each 
of  a  different  natui*e  and  each  Innova- 
tive. One  of  those  is  the  purchase  of 
an  existing  urban  medical  fsu;illty  that 
can  fumish  both  hospital  and  nursing 
home  services.  Senator  Boschwitz  and 
I  had  Providence  Hospital  In  Mobile 
specifically  in  mind  when  we  drafted 
that  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  vet- 
erans, our  taxpayers,  and  our  country 
will  be  well  served  by  the  bill  that  Sen- 
ator Boschwitz  and  I  propose.  I  know 
that  my  colleague  has  encountered 
somewhat  the  same  situation  In  his 
State  as  I  have  In  mine,  a  situation  In 
which  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide servl(»  to  veterans  in  an  innova- 
tive way  that  promises  reduced  cost.  I 
commend  him  for  his  Initiative  In 
drafting  the  bill,  and  I  appreciate  his 
courtesy  and  cooperation  in  working 
with  me  to  develop  It  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the 
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pilot  program  for  which  it  provides 
will  be  successful,  and  that  it  will  set 
us  on  a  course  that  wUl  benefit  veter- 
ans in  every  State  throughout  our 
country.  It  will  demonstrate  that  we 
can  provide  effective  and  efficient 
service  to  our  veterans  by  the  use  of 
innovative  approaches  to  facilities. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  VA  will 
find  the  experience  so  congenial  that 
it  will  take  the  initiative  in  further  ac- 
quisition of  facilities,  whether  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  or  replacements  for 
current  VA  facilities  when  necessary.* 


By  Mr.  HART 

S.  1008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  in  which  a  limited 
number  of  States  would  be  permitted 
to  provide  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  self -employment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

sxLr-ncnoTiiBrr  oppommrrr  act 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Self-Employment 
Opportunity  Act  of  1965.  This  legisla- 
tion will  encourage  the  development 
of  entrepreneurial  talent  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs  in  the  areas  of  our 
country  that  are  suffering  dislocations 
as  a  result  of  our  economic  transition. 
This  Nation  has  experienced  massive 
layoffs  in  many  of  our  traditional 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
noninflationary  rate  of  unemployment 
continues  to  hover  at  7  percent.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  examine  new  pro- 
grams to  enable  unemployed  workers 
to  become,  once  again,  productive 
members  of  our  economy. 

The  Self-Einployment  Opportunity 
Act  will  examine  one  such  exciting 
program.  Currently,  recipients  of  un- 
employment compensation  are  prohib- 
ited from  engaging  in  self -employment 
activity  due  to  State  and  Federal  re- 
quirements relating  to  availability  for 
work  or  refusal  to  accept  suitable 
work.  Under  the  legislation.  5  to  10 
States  will  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  permit 
a  limited  number  of  unemployment 
compensation  recipients  to  receive 
their  benefits  while  starting  a  new 
business.  The  States  would  be  given 
flexibility  in  establishing  guidelines 
for  their  self-employment  programs. 
The  results  of  these  pilot  programs 
will  be  carefully  evaluated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  at  the  completion  of 
the  4-year  demonstration  project. 

The  dilemma  posed  by  long-term 
structural  unemployment  challenges 
us  to  rethink  the  notion  that  the  un- 
employment compensation  system 
exists  only  to  provide  temporary 
income  support.  We  must  update  a 
system  that  operates  solely  to  provide 
support  payments  and  prohibits  the 
unemployed  worker  from  taking  steps 
to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
by  receiving  essential,  retraining  or  at- 
tempting self -employment. 


Britain  and  France  Initiated  pro- 
grams, now  adopted  in  several  Europe- 
an nations,  that  permit  unemployed 
workers  to  use  their  benefits  while  es- 
tablishing a  small  business.  The 
French  program  allows  unemployment 
compensation  recipients  to  receive 
their  first  6  months  of  benefits  in  a 
lump  sum.  for  the  intitial  capitaliza- 
tion of  their  business.  The  British 
scheme  permits  unemployment  recipi- 
ents to  receive  regular  weekly  unem- 
ployment benefits  during  a  business 
startup  period. 

Results  of  data  gathered  on  the  Brit- 
ish scheme,  a  program  similar  to  that 
proposed  in  this  bill,  indicate  that  88 
percent  of  firms  survive  the  first  cru- 
cial year  of  operation.  These  firms  cre- 
ated an  average  of  1.7  Jobs  per  compa- 
ny. As  the  firms  become  stable  and 
profitable,  the  taxes  they  contribute 
Increase  government  revenues. 

Such  programs  demonstrate  that  en- 
trepreneurial ability  is  not  unique  to 
MBA  graduates  or  Ph.D.'s  in  computer 
engineering.  But.  every  potential  en- 
trepreneur requires,  at  a  minimum,  a 
means  for  livelihood  during  the  start- 
up phase  of  an  enterprise. 

A  Federal  Government  policy  that 
allows  the  provision  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  struggling 
entrepreneurs  can  be  effectively  com- 
bined with  State,  local,  and  private 
sector  assistance.  Under  the  bill,  each 
State  established  essential  guidelines 
for  choosing  up  to  5  percent  of  its  un- 
employment compensation  recipients 
as  participants  in  the  program.  The 
States  monitor  their  progress  and  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  assistance  now  entre- 
preneurs require  to  succeed. 

Most  of  the  businesses  established 
under  this  program,  of  course,  will  not 
be  large-scale  capital  ventures.  But  the 
opportuiilty  provided  to  unemployed 
workers  under  this  scheme  to  create 
Jobs  for  themselves — to  operate  a 
small  restaurant,  a  day  care  program 
at  home  or  an  automobile  repair  busi- 
ness—will offer  them  renewed  hope, 
motivation,  and  pride. 

The  program  established  by  the 
Self-Employment  Opportunity  Act, 
even  if  established  throughout  the 
Nation  at  a  future  time,  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  what  must  be  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  deal  with 
the  critical  problem  of  long-term, 
structural  unemployment.  Our  Nation 
must  search  for  limovatlve  solutions  to 
the  problems  created  by  an  economy 
that  is  experiencing  a  massive  shift  in 
its  employment  base.  To  create  an  un- 
employment compensation  system 
that  offers  hope  rather  than  despair 
to  our  Jobless  workers,  we  must  experi- 
ment with  creative  approaches  to 
enable  them  to  emerge  as  self-suffi- 
cient contributors  to  a  productive  na- 
tional economy.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  (4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iifourx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MiTCHXix],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochram],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hktlin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  84,  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survi- 
vors Association. 

S.  8» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslet],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  National  Academies  of  Practice. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education. 

S.  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  281.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  public  safety  vehi- 
cles. 

8.  3«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  361,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonitem- 
izers. 

S.  40S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  408,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  pro- 
gram levels,  salary  and  expense  levels, 
and  authorizations  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Golowater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEOLE],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

S.  484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  484.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  include  the  offenses 
relating  to  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren under  the  provisions  of  RICO 
and  authorize  civil  suits  on  behalf  of 
victims  of  child  pornography  and  pros- 
titution. 

8.  631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHArrE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator' from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  631,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafte,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMiNici]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  632,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  a 
mandatory  section  338  election  in  hos- 
tile stock  takeovers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  657.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  as  an  executive 
department. 

S.  664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  664,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
competitiveness  of  exports  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

S.  680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  680,  a  bill  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  promote 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers. 

S.  746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
746,  a  bill  to  require  the  National  Drug 
Enforcement  Policy  Board  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  de- 
signer drug  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  necessary 
legislation. 

S.  777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  777,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  to  extend  hospice  benefits 
under  the  Medicare  Program  for  an 
additional  3  years. 

S.  850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  850,  a  bill  to  create  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  for  operating  or  di- 
recting the  operation  of  a  common 
carrier  while  Intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  drugs. 

S.  869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  869.  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
pensions  received  by  retired  Judges 
who  are  assigned  to  active  duty  shall 
not  be  treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  899 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  899,  a  bill  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Midwest 
Interstate  Compact  on  Low-level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management. 

S.  S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  925,  a  bill  to  deny  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  trading  status  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

S.  930 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Elansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  930,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter to  exempt  all  agricultural  exports 
from  cargo  preference  requirements. 

S.  945 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  945.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation Icnown  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Inc. 

SEIf  ATE  JOINT  RZSOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20,  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  English  language. 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTIOM  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 57,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20,  1985,  through 
October  26,  1985,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

senate  JOIIfT  RESOLnriOR  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 92,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Foster 
Grandparents  Month." 


senate  joint  RESOLtmON  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Illiteracy. 

senate  joint  RESOLimON  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  123,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 
Day. 

senate  concurhent  resolution  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Josef  Men- 
gele  should  be  brought  to  Justice. 

SENATE  RBSOLDTIOH  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  130.  a  resolution 
relative  to  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Trust  Fund. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Behtsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  [Mr. 
BoREN],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  140,  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to 
Impose  a  trade  boycott  and  embargo 
against  Nicaragua. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBM1'1"1'KU 


DOLE  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  37 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Do- 
BiENici)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32)  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988 
and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
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the  budget  for  ftacal  ye*r  1»«5  is  revised  and 
replaced,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  (or  fiscal  year  19M  Is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  are  set  forth, 
(a)  The  foUowlng  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beglimlng  on 
October  1.  1984.  October  1.  1985,  October  1. 
1988.  and  October  1.  1987: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  t736.2O0.0OO.00O. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  t793.8O0.00O.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  t88«.600.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  t958.200.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels   of   Federal   revenues  should   be   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  tl. 100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  t2.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  t3.700.000.000. 
and    the    amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  t44.ao0.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  t5 1.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  t56. 100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  t81.300.000.000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  within  the 
recommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  tl86.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  t200.700.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  t2 16.900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  t248.300.000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  tl.055.SOO.0OO.0OO. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 1 1.070.500.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1987: 1 1.133.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  tl.210.000.000.000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  t»4«.  100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  t984.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  tl.010.000.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  tl.058.SOO.000.0OO. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  t212.9OO.0OO.0OO. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  tl70.6OO.0O0.0OO. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  tl4>.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  tl02.3O0.0OO.0OO. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  tl.849.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  t2.090.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  t2.3 16.900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  12.529.300.000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  t25.500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  t241.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  t226.SOO.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  t2 12.400,000.000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1984.  October  1.  1985.  October 
1.  1988.  and  October  1.  1987.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t53.500.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t69.300,000.000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  t68.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t33.900.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. t73.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  t68.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
832.700.000,000. 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  t73,SOO,0OO,0O0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  t68.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t32.200.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  t78.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t68.200.000.000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t292.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t252.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t302.50O.0O0,00O, 

(B)  Outlays.  t273. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t323.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t292.10O.000.0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t346.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3 13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to, 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160): 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t2S.300.000.000, 

(B)  Outlays.  tl8.000.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
tl  1.500,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  tlO.300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t3 1.300.000.000, 

(B)  Outlays.  tl7,600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t9.400.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  tl2,300,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 


Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t30,100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl7.100.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
t9.000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. 1 12.300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t3O,5O0.0O0.00O. 

(B>  Outlays,  tl6.800.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
89.200.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
menU.  tl2.300,000,000, 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  89,100.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys.  t8.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays,  t8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  89.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  89.300.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t9.000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1 1.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t6,500,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t2.60O.0OO.00O, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  tlOO,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t5.500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t5.400.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t3. 100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  t4.100.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5.50O.0O0.0O0. 

(B)  OutUys.  t4.900.000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
t2.100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.OOO,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.200.000.0O0. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t2,200.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1 12.700.000.000 

(B)  Outlays.  tl3,100,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
tlOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit 
ments.  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1 12. 100.000.000 

(B)  OutUys.  1 12.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
tlOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1 12.500,000.000 

(B)  OutUys.  tl2.200.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1 100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  1 12.700.000.000 

(B)  OutUys.  tl2.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit 
ments.  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments.  tO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t24.800,000.000 

(B)  Outlays,  t2 1.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
tl3.800.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  t5.70O.0O0.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t20.40O.0OO.0O0 

(B)  Outlays,  tl7,6O0.000.0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
tl4.30O,0OO,OOO. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  tS.700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t20.200.000.000 

(B)  OutUys.  tl9. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
tl3.100.000.000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu.  t5.700.00O.0O0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl9.70O.0OO.0O0 

(B)  OutUys.  tl8,900.000.000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
tl2.800.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu.  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mltmenU.  tO, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl2.600.000.000 

(B)  OutUys.  ts.eoo.ooo.ooo. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t6,600.000.000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t27.000.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  t68.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t2,800,000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t2,70O.00O.0O0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t26.SOO,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  t68.200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t4.500.000.000, 

(B)  OutUys.  t600.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t2.800.000.000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t28. 100.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  t68.200.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tS,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  t2,500.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t3,000.000.000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t29.800,0O0.000, 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  t68, 200, 000, 000, 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  829.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t26. 100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t300.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenu.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t27.000.000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  t26, 100.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
t200.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  t300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t28.500,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t27.700.000.000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tlOO.000,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  t300.000.000, 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  tO, 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t27.600.000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl00,000,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t300.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

(9)  Community   and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  198S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t8.400.0O0.OO0. 

(B)  Outlays.  t8.700.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
1 1.800.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  8200.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  OutUys.  t7.700.000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t900,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t200.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86.200.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys,  t6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
t800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  8200.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6.600.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t900.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t200.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  831.500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t30.300.0O0.0O0, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  19S6: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t28,900,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t29.700.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl. 100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t9. 100.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t29.500,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t28.900.000.000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
tl.OOO.000.000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  t9,40O,0OO.0O0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  829.700.000,000, 

(B)  OutUys.  t29. 100.000.000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
tl,000.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t9.600,000,000, 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO, 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  833.600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  t33.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t20O,0O0.0O0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  834.900.000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  t35.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t200,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  837.400.000.000. 

(B)  OutUys.  t37,100,000,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guanuitee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  fuarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1 988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  >40.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $68,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $74,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $82,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$162,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $128,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $116,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$165,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $120,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $125,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

( 14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$211,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $194,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$226,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $206,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$266,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $220,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $17,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $129,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$142,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cdmmit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$151,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$153,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $153,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$2,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$2,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$2,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$32,400,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  -$32,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,000,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$37,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$41,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RECONCIUATIOII 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  18.  1985. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (bb)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Conunittees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SENATE  COIOf  ITTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,189,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $990,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,764,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,420,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $2,179,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,390,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  Its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $531,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $639,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  $745,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,210,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $838,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,718,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 


laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $8,640,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,083,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $9,387,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$6,685,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $10,178,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$8,287,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Ite  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,998,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,653,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $407,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$403,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $510,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$536,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,962,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,253,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $2,723,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,569,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $2,720,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,814,000,000  In  outUys  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $719,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $306,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 

1986.  $1,208,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,451,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,720,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,112,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  Its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $12,054,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1986,  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$17,541,000,000    In    outlays    In    fiscal    year 

1987,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$22,267,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1988. 
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(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
MKeKZMC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sulfldent  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)<2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $447,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $357,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,076,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$«26.000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,379,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(j)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  ite  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  foUows:  $375,000,000 
In  contributions.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,276,000,000  In  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,325,000,000  In  contributions.  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $8,843,000,000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $1,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$10,417,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)<2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,975,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,168,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $3,452,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,009,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $4,078,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,872,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 

(I)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)<2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,443,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$978,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,385,900,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,611,000,000  in  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,900,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,735,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(m)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  u  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 


to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlaiys,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $973,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,059,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $1,213,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,514,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,312,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,596,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(n)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  lU  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cH2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $192,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $87,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $201,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$151,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $213,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$181,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

HOnSK  COIOf  TTTEKS 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $1,189,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $990,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986.  $1,764,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,420,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $2,179,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,390,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $531,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $639,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  $745,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,210,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $838,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,718,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2)<C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)<2)<C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $7,581,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $3,860,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $8,192,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,242,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $8,850,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,588,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 


in  section  401<cH2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,409,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,185,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $2,809,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,765,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $3,336,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,506,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401<cK2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $4,714,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $7,128,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $3,464,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,975,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $3,618,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$11,977,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  si>endlng  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  In  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$447,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$357,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,076,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$626,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,379,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(u)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,737,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $2,594,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,632,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(v)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $540,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $292,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $559,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$402,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $636,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$526,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(w)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine    and     Fisheries    shall     report     (1) 


changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<3KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $251,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $229,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $43,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$102,000,000  In  ouUays  In  fiscal  yeAr  1987, 
and  $44,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(X)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2HC)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  increases 
In  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $375,000,000 
In  contributions.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,212,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,325,000,000  in  contributions,  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $8,694,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $1,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$10,170,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(y)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUowK  $1,991,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $507,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $2,311,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,808,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $2,935,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,718,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(z)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  In  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  foUows: 
$1,443,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$978,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$1,385,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,611,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,900,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,735,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(aa)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  aa 


follows:  $973,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,059,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,213,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,514,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,312,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,596,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(bb)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)<2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,904,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $14,488,000,000 
In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $17,260,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

APPROPRIATIOItS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  blU  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050, 
National  Defense,  to  exceed 

$303,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986;  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$324,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  and  ag- 
gregate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$347,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  It  shaU  not  be  In  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives.  If  the 
enactment  of  such  bUl  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
$136,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$140,600,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987;  and  ag- 
gregate budget  authority  to  exceed 
$145,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  sxispended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

MISCKLLAmOUS  PKOVISIONS 

Sic.  4.  If  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1,  1988,  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  then,  for  purposes  of  section  311  of 
such  Act,  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shaU  not  be  In  order  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  consider 
any  bUl.  resolution,  or  amendment,  except 
proposed  legislation  reported  in  response  to 
reconcUiatlon  instructions  contained  in  this 
resolution,  authorizing  new  direct  loan  obU- 
gatlons  or  new  loan  guarantee  commitments 
unless  that  biU.  resolution,  or  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  authority  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  are 
contained  in  appropriation  acts. 

Sic.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  previous  distinction  between  "unified 
budget"    and    "off-budget"    spending    be 


ended,  and  that  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays  for  the  so-caUed  "off-budget"  agencies 
be  included  In  the  budget  totals. 
Sk.  7.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  existing  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States  distorts  economic  activity, 
leading  to  an  inefficient  use  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
economic  vitality  and  competitive  posture  in 
international  markets; 

(2)  the  relative  tax  burdens  among  various 
taxpayer  categories  are  manifestly  unfair 
insofar  as  they  arise  from  differences  in  the 
capabilities  of  taxpayers  to  take  advantage 
of  complicated  tax  laws; 

(3)  the  abUlty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  and  conduct  rational  fiscal  policy  Is 
frustrated  by  elaborate  schemes  to  avoid 
taxation  and  the  unintended  effects  of  tax 
incentives  and  penalties; 

(4)  progressive  erosion  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance threatens  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
pubUc  finances  and  the  confidence  of  our 
citizens  in  the  Federal  Government's  capac- 
ity to  govern;  and 

(5)  a  number  of  plans,  each  designed  to 
simplify  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

<b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  it  should  Incorporate 
the  foUowing  principles  and  objectives: 

(1)  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
market  conditions  in  the  economic  activities 
of  American  businesses  and  consumers; 

(2)  simplicity  of  structure  and  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates; 

<3)  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  among  aU  taxpayers,  with  reUef 
for  those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  incen- 
tives to  bring  them  into  the  work  force: 

(4)  a  broader  tax  base,  with  deductions  es- 
sential to  avoid  genuine  hardship  or  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people;  and 

(5)  increased  incentives  for  work,  saving, 
and  investment. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
because  the  Senate  requires  timely  report- 
ing of  legislative  action  on  spending  bills, 
and  because  the  Senate  requires  continual 
control  over  the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shaU  issue  a 
weekly  report  during  periods  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session  detaUlng  and  tabulating 
the  progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
PubUc  Law  93-344,  secUon  308<b). 


DOLE  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Do- 
MEinci)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  37  proposed  by  them 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32),  supra;  as  foUows: 

In  the  pending  amendment. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  the  fig\ire  and 
insert  '$736,200,000,000  ". 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$793.600.000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$0". 
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On  (MkK«  2.  line  IS.  strike 
Insert  -->900.000.000". 

On  p«ce  2.  line  16.  strike 
insert  "S2.000.000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike 
Insert  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21.  strike 
insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  p««e  2.  line  22.  strike 
Insert    $51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike 
insert    $56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike 
Insert  "$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike 
Insert  "$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike 
Insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  strike 
insert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike 
insert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  U.  strike 
Insert  "$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike 
Insert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike 
insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strtke 
insert  "$1,216,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike 
insert  "$949.100.000.000 '. 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike 
insert  "$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike 
insert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike 
insert  "$1,055,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  24.  strike 
Insert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  25.  strike 
insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike 
insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike 
insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike 
insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike 
ipsert  "$2,088,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike 
insert  "$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  8.  strike 
insert  "$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike 
Insert    $25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike 
insert  "$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike 
insert  "$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike 
insert  "$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  21.  strike 
Insert  "$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  23.  strike 
insert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  strike 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  S.  line  3.  strike 
insert  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike 
insert  "$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  7.  strike 
Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  10.  strike 
insert  "$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  12.  strtke 
insert    $74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  strike 
insert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike 
insert  "$79,000,000,000". 
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On  page  5.  line  21.  strike  the 
insert    $68,300,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$392,600,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  13,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  IS,  strike  the 
insert    $312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  6. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6. 
Insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  6.  line  24.  strike  the 
insert  "$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  25,  strike  the 
insert    $298,400,000,000". 

On  page 
insert  "$0" 

On  page 
insert  "$0" 

On  page 
insert  "$0" 

On  page 


line  19,  strike  the 


line  21.  strike  the 


7.  line  1,  strike  ihe 

7.  line  3.  strike  the 

7,  line  5.  strike  the 

7,  line  8,  strike  the 
Insert  "$359,600,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$321,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$35,300,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$18,000,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$10,300,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8,  line  1.  strike  the 
insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$17,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert    $12,300.000,000 '. 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8,  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "$20,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  11,  strike  the 
insert  "$17,100,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  13,  strike  the 
Insert  "$7,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  15.  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert    $20,500,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  the 
insert    $16,600,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  22.  strike  the 
Insert    $7,900,000,000.". 

On  page  8.  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  "$12,300.00.000". 

On  page  9.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  5,  strike  the 
Insert  "$9,100,000,000". 
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9.  line  35,  strike  the 


10,  line  2,  strike  the 


On  page  9.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  IS,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  -$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  22,  strike  the 
insert  "$8,800,000.00". 

On  page  9.  line  23,  strike  the 
Insert    $0". 

On  page 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10,  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$9.  300.000.000". 

On  page  10.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  10.  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,600,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  18,  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  t>age  10.  line  23.  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  25,  strike  the 
insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  9,  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  U,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$4,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  18,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  22.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  1,  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3,  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 
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On  page  12.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "$12,100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,400,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  13.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  11,  strike  the 
insert  "$24,800,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$5,700,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  line  30,  strike  the 
insert  "$16,500,000,000", 

On  page  13,  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$11,700,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$16,400,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  5,  strike  the 
insert  "$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$10,200,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  9,  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  line  13,  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,600,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  30,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  "$12,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  "$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
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figure  and        On  page  15,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$7,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$2,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$2,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$25,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$3,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$2,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$4,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$2,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$2,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$28,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$29,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$25,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  35,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$27,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$27,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  17.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,500,000,000", 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$8,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000", 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$300,000,000", 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$5,400,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$7,600,000,000". 
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On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  IS,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  6,  strike  the  flg\ire  and 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$31,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$28,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$29,000,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 
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On  page  21.  Une  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  pace  21.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$36,700,000,000". 

On  pace  21.  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  21.  Une  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  pace  21.  line  22.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  21,  line  24.  strike  the 
insert    $39,200,000,000". 

On  pace  21.  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$38.70.000.000". 

On  pace  22.  line  1.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$71,800,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  Une  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$65,200,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  Une  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$81,600,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$68,000,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  22.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  24.  strike  the 
insert  "$90,500,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$74,100,000,000". 

On  pace  23.  line  1.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace 
insert  "$0" 

On  pace 
Insert  "$0" 

On  pace 
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23.  line  3.  strike  the 
23.  line  5.  strike  the 


23.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$93,300,000,000". 

On  pace  23.  Une  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$81,600,000,000". 

On  pace  23,  Une  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  23.  Une  11,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  23.  Une  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  23,  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$162,800,000,000". 

On  pace  23.  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$128,600,000,000". 

On  pace  23.  line  20.  strike  the 
Insert  "$14,300,000,000". 

On  pace  23.  line  22.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  23.  Une  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  24.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$156,300,000,000". 

On  pace  24.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$118,100,000,000". 

On  pace  24.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  pace  24,  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  24.  Une  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  24.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$166,500,000,000". 


f  igiire  and 
ficure  and 
flctire  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
figure  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
figure  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
ficure  and 
figure  and 
figtire  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figtire  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 


On  page  24.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$121,900,000,000". 

On  page  24.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$2,300,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  34.  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  24.  lUie  22.  strike  the 
Uwert  "$174,700,000,000". 

On  pace  24.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$125,600,000,000". 

On  pace  24.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert    $1,800,000,000". 

On  pace  25.  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  Une  8,  strike  the 
Insert  "$195,500,000,000". 

On  pace  25.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$189,300,000,000". 

On  pace  25.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35,  Une  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  Une  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$207,600,000,000". 

On  pace  25.  line  IB.  strike  the 
Insert  "$197,700,000,000". 

On  pace  35,  line  19.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35,  line  31,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  line  33,  strike  the 
insert  '$0". 

On  pace  26.  Une  2.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$225,300,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$206,500,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  26,  line  6,  strike  the 
Insc.t  "$0". 

On  pace  26 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  11.  strike  the 
insert    $266,200,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  Une  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$216,100,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  26,  Une  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  26,  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  26.  line  30,  strike  the 
insert  "$27,200,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  Une  21.  strike  the 
insert    $26,300,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  Une  23.  strike  the 
Insert    $1,300,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$16,800,000,000". 

On  pace  27.  line  2,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0 ". 

On  pace  27.  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  5.  strike  the 
Insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$15,300,000,000". 

On  pace  27.  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  27.  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  pace  27.  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  pace  27,  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,200,000,000." 


Une  8,  strike  the 


Icure  and        On  pace  27.  Une  18. 

Insert  "$17,400,000,000 
igure  and        On  page  27.  Une  20. 

insert  "$0". 
icure  and        On  pace  27.  Une  22, 

Uiaert  "$26,900,000,000 
icure  and        On  pace  27.  Une  23. 

insert  "$26,400,000,000 
icure  and        On  page  27.  Une  25. 

insert    $1,200,000,000" 
icure  and        On  pace  28.  Une  2, 

Insert  "$20,100,000,000 
Icure  and        On  pace  28.  line  4, 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  28.  line  7, 

insert  "$6,600,000,000" 
igure  and        On  page  28.  line  8. 

Insert  "$6,400,000,000" 
igure  and        On  page  28.  Une  9, 

Insert  '$0". 
Igure  and       On  pace  38,  line  11, 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  38,  line  13, 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  pace  38.  line  15, 

insert  "$6,800,000,000" 
igure  and        On  page  28.  Une  16, 

Insert    $6,700,000,000" 
'igure  and        On  page  28.  line  17, 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  38,  line  19. 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  38,  line  31. 

Insert  "$0 ". 
igure  and        On  page  28.  Une  23, 

Insert    $6,900,000,000" 
igure  and        On  page  28.  line  24, 

insert  "$6,900,000,000" 
Igure  and        On  page  28,  line  35, 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  39,  line  3. 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  39.  line  4. 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  29.  line  6, 

Insert  "$7,000,000,000" 
gure  and        On  I*age  29.  line  7, 

insert  "$7,000,000,000" 
igure  and        On  Page  29.  line  8, 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  29,  Une  10, 

Insert  "$0 ". 
igure  and        On  Page  29.  Une  12. 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  39,  Une  15. 

Insert  "$5,800,000,000" 
igure  and        On  Page  29.  Une  16. 

insert  "$5,800,000,000" 
Igure  and        On  Pace  29.  Une  17. 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  29,  Une  19, 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  29.  line  21. 

insert  "$0". 
icure  and        On  Pace  29.  line  23, 

Insert  "$5,300,000,000" 
igure  and        On  Page  29.  Une  24. 

Insert  "$5,300,000,000" 
figure  and        On  Page  29.  line  25. 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  Page  30,  Une  2, 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  30,  Une  4. 

insert  "$0". 
gure  and        On  Page  30.  line  6, 

insert  "$5,400,000,000" 
igure  and        On  Page  30.  line  7. 

insert  "$5,300,000,000" 
igure  and        On  Page  30,  line  8, 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  30.  line  10. 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  Page  30.  line  12, 

insert  "$0". 


strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 
strike  the 


figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
flgiire  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figtire  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 


On  Page  30.  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  Page  30.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,500,000,000". 

On  Pace  30.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  Pace  30.  Une  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  Pace  30.  Une  20.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  Pace  30.  Une  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  Pace  30.  line  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  pace  30.  line  25,  strike  the 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  pace  31,  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0 ". 

On  pace  31,  Une  6,  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  31.  lUie  8,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  Une  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  Une  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  15.  strike  the 
Insert  "$3,200,000,000". 

On  pace  31,  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  Une  20,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  pace  31,  line  22.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  23.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  pace  31.  Une  24,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  32.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  32.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  32.  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$129,700,000,000". 

On  pace  32.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$129,700,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  32,  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  14.  strike  the 
Utsert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  18,  strike  the 
Insert  "$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32,  Une  19,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  32,  line  21,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  32,  line  23,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  2.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  8,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  U,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$155,200,000,000". 


Igure  and        On  page  33,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  33,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  33,  lUie  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  33.  lUie  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  33.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  33.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  33,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

UiBCrt  "  -$1,400,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  34.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$1,400,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  34.  lUie  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34.  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "  -$1,200,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  34.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$1,200,000,000". 
igiu«  and        On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
igiire  and        On  page  34,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  34.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$200,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  34.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$100,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  34,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  35.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  35,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  35.  lUie  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$32,400,000,000". 
igure  and        On  pace  35.  Ime  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "  -$32,400,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  35.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  35.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and       On  page  35,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  35,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$35,000,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  35.  lUie  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$35,000,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  35,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  35.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  35,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  36.  lUie  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  36.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  36,  lUie  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  36.  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  36,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  36.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$41,100,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  36.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$41,100,000,000". 
Igiire  and        On  page  36,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  36.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 


On  page  36.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  19.  strike  the  date  and 
insert  "June  19.  1985". 

On  page  37.  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line   11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line   14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  23,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$0". 

On  page   37.   line   23,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  10,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  10.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$4,213,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,353,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,509,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,566,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  24.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,622,000,000". 

On  page   38.   Une   24.   strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  25.  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  2,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  13,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,962,000,000". 

On  page  39.   Une   13.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  16.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,720,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une   16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  2,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  the  fUvt  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,720,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  5,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,112,000,000". 

On  page  40,  lUie  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$8,117,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une   16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$18,934,000,000". 
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On  pace  40,  line  18,  itrike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line  18.  strike  the  second 
fisure  and  Insert  "$38,137,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  3,  strike  the  fisure  and 
Insert  -$192,000,000". 

On  pace  41.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  pace  41.  line  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$775,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  6.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,826,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,446,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$4,231,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  21,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  21,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,594,000,000". 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  42.  Une  23, 
insert  "$3,275,000,000" 

On  page  43,  Une  7, 
insert  "$858,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$87,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$201,000,000". 

On   page  43.   Une   22,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$211,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,899,000,000". 


On  page  44.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44,  lUie  12,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
tasert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  pace  44.  line  22.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  8,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  8,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,028,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$10,379,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,838,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,316,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  23.  strike  the  second 
flgxire  and  Insert  "$3,202,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,865,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$5,188,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,187,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,871,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,958,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  47.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  47,  lUie  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  Une  12.  strike  the  fU^  figure 
and  Uisert  "$64,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  lUie  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,699,000,000". 

On  page  47.  Une  14.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$5,203,000,000". 

On  page  47,  lUie  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$540,000,000". 


On  page  47,  line  35,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$393,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$559,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $402,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$634,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$526,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$401,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$379,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$293,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$352,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$394,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  17.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  4,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  4.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,183,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,895,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$469,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,091,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,950,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$3,161,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$858,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  50,  lUie  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  61,  lUie  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$14,456,000,000". 
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On  page  51.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51.  lUie  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$335,600,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "8". 


the 


the 


*         DOLE  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.  EK3LE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  E>o- 
MEMici)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  38  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  amendment  No.  37  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  32).  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  B,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  2,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3,  lUie  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  paige  3,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,216,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,055,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$176,400,000,000". 


On  page  4,  Une  1,  strike 
Uisert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  2,  strike 
Uisert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  5,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  6,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$2,088,000,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  11,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  13,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  21,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  25,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  3.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  Une  14.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  5,  Une  19,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  6.  strike 
Uisert  "$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike 
Uisert  "$252,000,000,000", 

On  page  6,  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  15,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  21.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$298,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  1,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$359,600,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$321,400,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7 
insert  "$0". 
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figure  and        On  page  7.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$25,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$18,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$11,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  lUie  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$10,300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  7.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$21,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$17,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$8,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  liite  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$20,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$17,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$7,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$20,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$16,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$7,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$9,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  t>age  9.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0", 
figure  and       On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$8,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$9,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$8,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0", 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$9,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$9,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$1,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$6,500,000,000". 
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line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 


On  pace  10.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "IIOO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  10.  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $5,200,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■•$5.100.000,000 ". 

On  page  10.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  11, 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
inMrt  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  U,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  7,  strike  the  figitfe  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,400,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  12.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  13,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  11.  strike'^the  figure  and 
insert  "$24,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$5,700,000,000". 


On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  13.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$16,500,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$11,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$0'". 

On  page  14.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$16,400,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$10,200,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  U.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  14,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  14.  line  23,  strike  the  figxire  and 
insert  ""$12,600,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$7,200,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$2,600.000.000 ". 

On  page  15.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '•$2,5OO,OOO,0O0". 

On  page  15,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$25,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$100,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  line  20.  strike  the  figiire  and 
Insert  ■•$2,500,000,000.". 

On  page  15.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ••$26,700,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ••$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$2,700,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$29,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$26,100,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  14.  strike  the  flgxire  and 
Insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  IS,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $300,000,000-". 

On  page  16,  line  18.  strike  the  flgxire  and 
Insert  -"$0". 

On  page  16.  line  30.  strike  the  figxire  and 
Insert  --$36,600,000,000", 


On  page  16,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$35,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  25.  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  •■$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$27,100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$100,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$26.300.000,000"'. 

On  page  17,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$26,500,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '-$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '-$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$200,000,000-'. 

On  page  18,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  18,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  19,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •'$6,200,000,000'-. 

On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  19.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$31,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  ^d 
Insert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -"$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  the  flgiu-e  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $28,600,000,000  ". 

On  page  19.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$1,100,000,000". 


On  page  20.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  ■■$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  ""$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  -"$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  "•$29,0O0,00O.0O0'". 

On  page  20.  line  18,  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20,  strike  the 
Insert  "$9,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  20.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  -$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  1.  strike  the 
insert  -$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  21,  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "-$200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  21.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  9,  strike  the 
Insert  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  10,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  ""$300,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  31,  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  -$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  -$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  21,  line  20.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$300,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  -$39,200,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  1.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  ""$300,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  5.  strike  the 
Insert  "■$0'". 

On  page  22.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "•$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  9,  strike  the 
Insert  "$65,200,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  23.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0 ". 

On  page  22,  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  "$81,600,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$68,000,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  18,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  22,  line  20,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0"". 

On  page  22.  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 


Igure  and        On  page  22.  line  24,  strike  the 

insert  ""$90,500,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  22.  line  25,  strike  the 

insert  ""$74,100,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  1.  strike  the 

insert  ■■$0^". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  3.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
igiire  and        On  page  23,  Une  5,  strike  the 

insert  --$0". 
igure  and        On  page  33.  line  7.  strike  the 

Insert  --$93,300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23.  line  8,  strike  the 

insert  '"$81,600,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  23,  line  9,  strike  the 

insert  ""$0". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  11,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  13,  strike  the 

insert  -$0". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  17,  strike  the 

insert  -$162,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  18,  strike  the 

insert  --$128,600,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23.  line  20,  strike  the 

insert  -$14,300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  22,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and       On  page  23,  line  34,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  24.  line  2.  strike  the 

Insert  ■•$156,300,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  3,  strike  the 

insert  ■■$118,100,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  5.  strike  the 

insert  ■"$1,800.000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  24,  Une  7,  strike  the 

insert  ""$0". 
igure  and        On  page  24.  line  9,  strike  the 

insert  ""$0". 
igure  and        On  page  24.  line  12.  strike  the 

Insert  --$166,500,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  the 

Insert  "$121,900,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  15,  strike  the 

Insert  ■■$2,300,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  17.  strike  the 

Insert  ■"$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  19,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  24.  line  22.  strike  the 

Insert  '$174,700,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  23,  strike  the 

insert  ■■$125,600,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  24.  line  25,  strike  the 

Insert  ""$1,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  line  2,  strike  the 

Insert  '"$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  25.  line  4,  strike  the 

Insert  ■■$0". 
igure  and        On  page  25.  line  8.  strike  the 

insert  ■"$195,500,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  line  9,  strike  the 

insert  ""$189,300,000,000", 
igure  and        On  page  25,  line  10,  strike  the 

Insert  ""$0". 
gure  and        On  page  25,  line  12,  strike  the 

Insert  ""$0". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  Une  14,  strike  the 

Insert  "'$0". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  line  17,  strike  the 

Insert  --$207,600,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  line  18.  strike  the 

insert  --$197,700,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  Une  19.  strike  the 

insert  -$0". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  line  21,  strike  the 

Insert  -$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  25,  line  33.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  36.  line  2,  strike  the 

Insert  --$225,300,000,000". 
igure  and       On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  the 

insert  --$206,500,000,000". 


Igure  and        On  page  26,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$0". 
"igure  and        On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0"". 
figure  and        On  page  26,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
'igure  and        On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$266,200,000,000". 
'igure  and       On  page  26,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$216,100,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  26,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$0". 
igure  and        On  page  26,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
[gure  and        On  page  26,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
Figure  and        On  page  26.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$27,200,000,000". 
'igure  and        On  page  26.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$26,300,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  26,  line  23,  strike  the  figiire  and 

Insert  ""$1,300,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  26,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$16,800,000,000  ". 
igure  and        On  page  27,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
Figure  and        On  page  27,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$26,900,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  27,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$26,300,000,000". 
'igure  and        On  page  27,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,300,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$15,300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  27.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$0". 
'igure  and        On  page  37,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■■$26,900,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  27,  line  14,  strike  the  figiire  and 

Insert  '$26,300,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  27,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$1,200,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  27,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$17,400,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  27,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Figure  and        On  page  27.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$26,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  27.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$26,400,000,000". 
Figure  and        On  page  27.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$1,200,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  28.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  --$20,100,000,000". 
Iguiv  and        On  page  38.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
Figure  and        On  page  28,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

bisert  ""$6,600,000,000". 
flgiire  and        On  page  28,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$6,400,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  28,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  •-$0". 
Figure  and        On  page  28,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  28,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  --$0". 
Figure  and        On  page  28,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$6,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  28.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$6,700,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  28,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  28,  line  19,  strike  the  flgiire  and 

Insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  28,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  --$0". 
igure  and        On  page  28,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$1,900,000,000". 
Flgiire  and        On  page  28,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$6,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  28,  line  25,  strike  the  flg\ire  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
igure  and       On  page  29,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
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On  pate  39.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  X9.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "S7.0OO.0OO.OOO". 

On  pa«e  29.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  '$0 ". 

On  page  39.  iine  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  39.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  39.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  IS.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  pace  29.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  39.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  39.  line  31.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  39.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  34.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  pace  39.  iine  35.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  8.  strike  Che 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  pace  30.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,500,000,000". 

On  pace  30.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30.  line  33.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  24.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  31.  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  pace  31.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$3,200,000,000". 

On  pace  31.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  30.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31.  line  32,.  strike  the 
insert  "$3,100,000,000". 
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ficure  and        On  pace  31.  line  33.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$2,100,000,000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  31.  line  34.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  3.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  pace  33.  line  8.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$129,700,000,000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  32.  line  9.  strike  the  ficure  and 

Insert    $129,700,000,000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  10.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  14.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33,  line  17,  strike  the  ficure  and 

Insert  "$142,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  32.  line  18,  strike  the  ficuire  and 

insert  "$142,300,000,000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  32.  line  21,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
fictire  and        On  pace  33.  line  33,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$153,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  33.  line  3.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$153,000,000,000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  6,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  8,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  11.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$155,200,000,000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  13.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert    $155,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  33.  line  13.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
fiCiire  and        On  pace  33.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert    $300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  33.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert    $300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  33,  line  32,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  pace  33.  iine  34.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  34,  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  pace  34.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$-1,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$1,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  the  figtire  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  *  -  $1,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "  -$1,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ficure  and        On  page  34.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "  -  $100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  25,  strike  the  figiire  and 

Insert  "$0". 


line  23,  strike  the  ficure  and 


On  pace  35,  line  2,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35,  line  4,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  line  8.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "-$32,400,000,000". 

On  pace  35.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$32,400,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  18,  strike  the  figtire  and 
insert  "-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  2,  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •  -  $37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  36.  line  11.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "-$41,100,000,000". 

On  pace  36.  line  12.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "  -$41,100,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  36,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "June  30,  1985". 

On  page  37,  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line   11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On   page   37,   line    14,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  30.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  line  30.  strike  the  second 
figiire  and  insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.   line  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  10.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line   10,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$4,213,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$11,353,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,509,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $9,566,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  34,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,633,000,000". 
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On   page   38,   line   34.   strike   the 
figure  and  insert  "$3,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  13,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,962,000,000". 

On   page   39.   line   13.  strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,720,000,000". 

On   page   39.   line   16.  strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,720,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  '$2,113,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$8,117,000,000". 

On   page  40,   line   16,  strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On   page   40,   line    18,  strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  '$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  3.  strike  the  figUre  and 
insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  16,  strike  the  first  figtire 
and  insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line   16.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une   18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  line  21,  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  6.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,826,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,446,000,000". 


On  page  42,  line  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$4,231,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$882.0001000". 

On  page  42.  line  20,  strike  the  figxire  and 
insert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  21.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On   page  42.   line   21,   strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$858,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$87,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  22.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$201,000,000". 

On   page  43.   line   22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$211,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  24,  strike  the  tSguie  and 
insert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une   12,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  19,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line   19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  Une  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  8.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  8,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$4,028,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$10,379,000,000". 

On  page  45,   line   11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,838,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,316,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$3,202,000,000". 


On  page  45,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,865,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$5,188,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,187,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,871,000,000". 

On  page   46.   line   11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$3,958,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $192,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  line  12,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$64,000,000". 

On   page  47,   line   12,  strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,699,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line   14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$5,203,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$540,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$292,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$559,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$402,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  first  flgtire 
and  Insert  "$634,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$526,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$401,000,000". 

On   page  48.   line   14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$379,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$293,000,000". 

CHi  page  48,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$352,000,000". 

On  page  48.  lUie  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$394,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line   17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  line  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  4,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  4.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,183,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  6.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,895,000,000". 
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On   pace   49.   Une    17,  strike   the  second 
fisure  and  Insert  -$469,000,000". 

On  p«ce  49.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$3,091,000,000'. 

On  page  49.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$1.950.000,000 ". 

On  page  49.  line  30.  strike  the  fliat  figure 
and  Insert  "$4.170.000.000 ". 

On   page  49,   line   30.   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$3,161,000,000". 

On  page  50,  ilne  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$883,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $1,258,000,000  ", 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert    $2.034.000.000 ". 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strike  the  second  figiu^ 
and  insert    $2,101,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,594,000,000  ". 

On  page  50.  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$858,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert    $1,333,000,000  ". 

On   page   50,   line   30,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$1,496,000,000  ". 

On  page  50.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$7,600,000,000  ". 

On  page  51.  Une  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$14,456,000,000  ". 

On  page  51.  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  51,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  ""$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$335,600,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54.  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""8". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public,  I  am  announcing  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  and 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

On  Tuesday.  May  14,  1985,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy standards. 

On  Tuesday,  June  4,  1985,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SI>-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  impact  of  Imported  pe- 
troleum products  on  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry. 


On  Tuesday,  June  18,  1985,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  current  state  of 
and  the  factors  affecting  the  natural 
gas  market. 

Those  wishing  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony or  submit  written  statements  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Honorable  Don  Nickles,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservation,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

Tou  may  contact  the  following  com- 
mittee st&ff  at  the  above  address  for 
fiuther  information  regarding  these 
hearings:  May  14.  1985.  hearing  on 
automobile  fuel  economy  standards- 
Ms.  Faye  Johnson  (202-224-2366); 
June  4,  1985,  hearing  on  impact  of  im- 
ported petrolevim  products  on  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  Industry— Ms.  Eliza- 
beth Baldwin  (202-224-5205);  and  June 
18,  1985,  hearing  on  the  current  state 
of  and  the  factors  affecting  the  natu- 
ral gas  market— Ms.  Elizabeth  Baldwin 
(202-224-5205). 

SKLBCT  coiairrrn;  on  imdiam  ArrAns 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  wiU  hold 
a  markup  on  S.  277,  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  markup  wUl  be  held  on 
May  2,  1985,  commencing  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  obtain  additional 
information  shouid  contact  Peter  S. 
Taylor,  staff  director,  or  Patricia  Zell, 
staff  attorney  of  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

comiiTTn!  on  Rtrtis  ant  ASMiniSTHATioif 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may 
have  permission  to  meet  today  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  975,  THE  SECURITIES  SAFETY 
AND  SOUNDNESS  ACT  OP  1985 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  in  spon- 
soring S.  975,  the  Securities  Safety 
and  Soundness  Act  of  1985.  I  believe 
this  measure  Is  a  necessary  step  to 
insure  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
capital  markets  and  banking  system.  It 


is  not  a  permanent  answer  to  some  of 
the  financing  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  most  recent  wave  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  but  it  does 
address  perhaps  the  most  novel  and 
least  understood  of  these  financing 
techniques. 

This  measure  addresses  the  issue  of 
Junk  bonds.  These  are  the  high  shield, 
high  risk  securities  we  have  been  hear- 
ing so  much  about  lately.  Junk  bonds 
are  those  considered  below  investment 
grade  by  the  major  bond  rating  serv- 
ices of  Moody's  and  Standard  and 
Poor's.  Because  they  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  of  investment  quality,  they 
carry  higher  risk  and  therefore, 
higher  return.  I  suppose  that  ones  po- 
sition regarding  the  use  of  Junk  bonds 
is  related  to  ones  views  regarding  the 
merger  and  acquisition  phenomena.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  merger  mania 
is  not  in  the  overall  best  interest  of 
our  country.  I  am  concerned  that 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  especially  of 
a  forced  nature,  divert  credit  from 
more  useful  productive  purposes,  and 
result  in  trauma  to  many  of  the  van- 
quished company's  stakeholders.  The 
unfortunate  results  of  some  mergers 
have  been  plant  closings.  Job  loses, 
community  disruptions  and  other  un- 
pleasant side  effects.  In  addition,  the 
management  of  a  target  company  is 
often  forced  to  divert  attention  from 
the  normal  operations  and  sacrifice 
the  long-term  good  of  the  company  for 
short-term  financial  considerations. 
The  result  is  often  a  tremendous  new 
debt  load,  swapped  for  equity,  that 
compromises  the  long  range  viability 
of  the  firm. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  rea- 
soned approach  to  the  issue  of  Junk 
bond  financing  of  hostile  takeover  ef- 
forts. It  does  not  ban  forever  the  use 
of  Junk  bonds  for  this  purpose.  It  only 
places  a  moratorium  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  where  20  percent  of  the 
acquisition  is  financed  by  these  bonds. 
This  makes  sense  because  we  simply 
do  not  know  very  much  about  Junk 
bonds.  We  really  do  not  have  any 
track  record  to  go  by.  especially  of 
their  performance  during  difficult  eco- 
nomic periods.  To  me,  this  suggests 
considerable  caution.  The  short  period 
of  the  moratorium  would  give  us  some 
additional  time  to  look  at  the  Junk 
bond  phenomena  and  evaluate  their 
impact  not  only  on  the  merger  and  ac- 
quisition question  but  also  the  capital 
markets  in  general  and  corporate  com- 
petitive positions. 

The  other  Important  feature  of  the 
bill  would  prevent  federally  Insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  purchasing 
these  securities  for  their  portfolios. 
Here  again  the  safety  and  soundness 
questions  are  paramount.  We  have 
Just  experienced  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion for  some  Institutions  in  Ohio  and 
given  the  absolute  necessity  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  our  bank^  system. 


prudence  and  caution  should  be  our 
main  consideration.  This  bill  will  assist 
In  this  effort.* 


NINETIETH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 

THE    COMBINED    JEWISH    PHI- 

LANTHROPIES      OF      GREATER 

BOSTON 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  recognize  and  honor  the  Combined 

Jewish     Philanthropies     of     Greater 

Boston  as  they  celebrate  90  years  of 

service  to  the  community  on  April  25, 

1985. 

The  Combined  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies of  Greater  Boston  stands  for  a  co- 
hesive Jewish  community,  unified  by 
its  concern  for  the  quality  of  Jewish 
life  at  home,  in  Israel,  and  around  the 
world. 

As  first  charitable  federation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  acknowledged 
model  for  subsequent  charities  using 
the  "umbrella"  concept,  this  organiza- 
tion Is  truly  a  pioneer  in  providing 
human  welfare  and  social  services  to 
the  community. 

Today,  this  organization  proudly 
continues  a  tradition  of  service  to  the 
Jewish  community,  assisting  in  the 
work  of  75  local,  national,  and  over- 
seas agencies. 

Annually,  volunteers  of  all  ages  and 
backgroimds  share  their  skills  and  re- 
sources, giving  untold  hours  to  sup- 
porting vital  programs  and  services, 
fundraising,  and  planning  for  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

In  the  Greater  Boston  area,  the 
Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  sup- 
ports Beth  Israel  Hospital,  the  Jewish 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  Recupera- 
tive Center,  all  three  of  which  are 
major  health  care  facilities. 

Counseling  and  support  services  are 
provided  by  the  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  the  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service,  and  the  Jewish  Big 
Brother  and  Sister  Association.  Many 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational 
activities  are  enjoyed  by  thousands 
each  year  at  branches  of  three  Jewish 
Community  Center. 

The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  de- 
velops programs,  courses,  resource  ma- 
terials, and  innovative  teaching  tech- 
niques to  enrich  learning  experiences 
for  day  and  afternoon  Hebrew  stu- 
dents. 

The  Combined  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies of  Greater  Boston  is  a  significant 
force  in  Jewish  life.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  funds  raised  annually  are  chan- 
neled abroad  through  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  are  used  for  reset- 
tlement and  al)sorption  of  immigrants 
in  Israel  and  aid  dwindling  and  isolat- 
ed Jewish  communities  In  Eastern 
Europe.  North  Africa,  and  South 
America.  It  is  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  affirming  their  commit- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  our  Jewish 
community,  and  linked  by  their  caring 
for  Jewish  people  around  the  world. 


I  wish  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies 
for  their  numerous  achievements  and 
contributions  to  the  community,  and 
hope  that  you  will  Join  me  in  celebrat- 
ing their  90th  anniversary  of  service.* 


THE  PUCCIO  REPORT  ON  THE 
WBSTWAY  HIGHWAY  PROJECT 

*  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
Senators  Proxmirz.  Braolct  and  Lau- 
TDfBEEa  in  the  Introduction  of  S.  826, 
the  Westway  LandfUl  Funding  Prohi- 
bition and  Hudson  River  Habitat  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1985.  Our  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Highway  Trust  Fund 
money  for  the  Westway  LandfilL 

What's  the  big  deal  about  Westway, 
anyway?  In  short,  the  project  could 
end  up  being  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders in  the  less  than  wonderful  world 
of  boondoggles.  In  order  to  build  a  4- 
mile  interstate  highway  along  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan,  the  Westway  plan 
calls  for  creating  more  than  220  acres 
of  prime  real  estate  in  New  York  by 
filling  in  the  Hudson  River.  Under  the 
plan.  169  acres  would  be  available  for 
development.  Estimates  for  the  costs 
of  this  incredible  project  range  from 
$4  billion  to  $6  billion— a  substantial 
portion  of  which  would  come  from  the 
Nation's  highway  trust  fund. 

There's  more— according  to  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the 
Westway  project  could  "threaten  the 
survival  of  the  Hudson  River  popula- 
tion of  the  striped  bass."  The  striped 
bass  is  an  important  commercial  and 
recreation  species  which  has  been  in 
serious  decline  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board. Stripers  have  used  the  existing 
piers  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  as 
nursery  groimds.  The  Westway  Land- 
fill threatens  to  wipe  out  these 
grounds  and  thus  put  increased  stress 
on  up  to  50  percent  of  the  striper  pop- 
ulation along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

What  makes  Westway  the  wrong 
way  is  the  fact  that  the  State  and  the 
city  do  have  alternatives  to  the 
project.  Specifically,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  says  that  a  non- 
landfill  road  could  be  constructed 
along  the  west  side  for  under  $1  bil- 
lion. Or,  $1.71  billion  in  Federal  funds 
which  would  be  used  to  construct 
Westway  could  be  traded  to  construct 
a  nonlandfill  highway  and  to  rehabili- 
tate New  York's  mass  transit  system. 

In  1983,  Governor  Cuomo  of  New 
York  commissioned  Attorney  Thomas 
Puccio  to  study  the  Westway  project 
versus  the  alternatives.  I  think  the 
study  provides  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  Westway 
controversy,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues.  Today,  I  am  Inserting  the 
first  half  of  the  report,  and  on  Friday 
I  will  Insert  the  second  half. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  first 
half  of  the  Puccio  report  on  Westway 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 


The  material  follows: 

Tim  Puccio  RspoKT  on  Wkbtwat 

Last  July,  I  agreed  to  report  on  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  the  controversial 
Westway  project,  in  light  of  a  federal  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge's  finding  that  State  offi- 
dala  had  suppreaaed  important  evidence 
during  the  approval  process.  This  task 
proved  too  burdensome  to  complete  on  the 
sixty-day-period  of  time  originally  contem- 
pUted.  Since  taking  the  assignment.  I  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  a  review  of 
documents  (Including  briefs,  court  decisions, 
correspondence,  and  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning Westway),  and  I  have  spoken  at 
length  with  a  number  of  individuals  who  are 
in  favor  of.  and  opposed  to,  the  project. 

Based  on  the  above.  I  have  reached  two 
basic  conclusions: 

1.  Whatever  merit  the  Westway  project 
originally  had.  it  has  now  become  a  luxury 
that  the  City  and  State  probably  cannot 
afford.  Moreover,  legal  entanglements 
which  continue  unresolved  to  date  have  put 
Westway  almost  out  of  reach.  Accordingly, 
the  valuable  trade-in  opportunity  should  be 
seriously  explored  before  it  is  too  late. 

2.  The  federal  District  Court  findings  of 
deception  by  state  officials  makes  an  investi- 
gation by  an  appropriate  state  or  federal 
agency  a  necessary  step  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  approval 
process. 

BACKCBOUHD 

Westway  is  a  proposed  highway/land  de- 
velopment project  that  has  been  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  Federal  funding  available 
under  the  interstate  highway  laws.  To  the 
extent  that  Westway  expenditures  fall 
within  the  "IntersUte  highway"  definition 
and  subject  to  the  ultimate  availability  of 
funds.  Westway's  costs  would  be  90%  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  government.  10%  by  the 
SUte.  At  present,  the  SUte's  cost  estimate 
is  in  the  order  of  $2  billion,  though  oppo- 
nenU  Ijelieve  that  the  eventual  price  would 
be  $4  billion  or  more. 

Westway  is  styled  as  a  replacement  road- 
way for  the  old  West  Side  Highway  south  of 
42nd  Street  It  would  not.  however,  be  built 
in  the  existing  right-of-way  (which  U  ade- 
quate to  support  a  modest  replacement 
roadway).  Instead,  approximately  200  acres 
of  the  Hudson  River  would  be  landfilled. 
and  the  road  would  be  tunneled  through 
this  fill  (or.  for  approximately  one-third  of 
its  length,  routed  through  an  open  cut  in 
the  fill  or  mounted  on  an  elevated  structure 
above  the  fill).  The  area  of  the  fill  ranges 
from  the  current  bulkhead  line  outward  as 
far  as  800  feet  to  the  pierhead  line  and  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  "interpler  area." 
According  to  the  1977  Environmental 
Impact  SUtement  (EIS)  for  Westway.  ap- 
proximately 90  acres  of  the  landflU  would 
be  used  for  parkland.  100  acres  would  be 
available  for  development,  and  the  remain- 
ing area  would  support  the  highway  and  its 
Interchanges. 

The  history  of  how  Westway  was  devel- 
oped as  a  concept  and  manipulated  through 
the  review  process  is  lengthy  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  funding  approval  was  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  in 
January  1977:  an  air  quality  permit  was 
Issued  for  the  project  in  1980:  and  a  Corps 
of  Engineers'  dredge  and  fill  permit  has 
since  been  set  aside  by  the  U.S.  District 
Ck>urt  (recently  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals),  and  the  matter  has  been  re- 
manded to  those  agencies  for  reconsider- 
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ation  &ft«r  the  prepantlon  of  »  new  EIS. 
The  prepar»tlon  of  that  EIS  is  now  under- 
way. 

THX  PRIHCITAL  ISSUES 

At  the  center  of  the  Westway  debate  are 
two  principal  issues:  first,  the  allocation  of 
avmilable  Federal  money  to  a  combined 
highway  real  estate  project  or  the  alterna- 
tive use  of  such  funds  for  transit  rehabilita- 
tion and  other  infrastructure  Improvements, 
and  second,  the  Impact  of  the  highway  and 
potential  landfill  development  on  existing 
communities,  especially  Greenwich  Village. 
In  addition,  the  District  Court  trial  identi- 
fied a  third  issue  of  substantial  impor- 
tance—i.e..  the  damage  that  the  landfill 
might  do  to  important  fisheries  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River. 

AixocATioif  or  rTDKKAL  nnfos 

The  debate  over  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able Federal  monies  derives  from  Section 
103(e)<4)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
which  authorizes  the  State  and  City  (if  they 
agree)  to  abandon  Westway  and  use  the 
funds  instead  for  substitute  transit  and 
roadway  projects.  Most  Westway  opponents 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  this  "trade-in"  alter- 
native, because  of  the  immense  infrastruc- 
ture capital  needs  that  the  State  and  City 
face.  Westway  proponents,  in  contrast,  have 
asserted  that  the  trade-in  is  illusory  and 
that  in  any  event.  Westway  represents  a 
"once-in-a-life-time  opportunity"  which 
should  not  be  missed. 

LAND  usi 

The  "land  use '  issue  has  its  own  history. 
When  Westway  was  first  conceived,  the 
Lower  West  Side  was  generally  run  down  as 
it  edged  toward  the  Hudson.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Westway  was  seen  as  the  key  to  re- 
vitalizing this  area.  Since  1977,  however, 
much  of  the  Lower  West  Side  has  renewed 
itself  through  new  construction  and  acceler- 
ated conversions.  Thus,  today,  the  residen- 
tial communities  in  the  Village  and  Tribeca. 
as  well  as  in  Lower  Manhattan,  already 
extend  to  West  Street,  and  Westway  has 
become  something  of  an  anachronism  in 
this  regard.  Instead,  for  many  community 
residents.  Westway  has  become  a  spectre, 
since  the  landfill  development  could  serve  to 
cut  them  off  from  the  Hudson.  In  addition. 
If  the  development  should  end  up  being 
luxury  housing,  the  pressures  on  rentals  (as 
well  as  co-op  and  condominium  prices)  in 
the  existing  upland  neighborhoods  could  be 
severe. 

IMPACT  ON  nSHXRIBS 

Finally,  the  potential  fisheries  impacu 
have  become  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
groups  who  have  been  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  Hudson  over  the  past  20  years. 
In  this  construction,  the  species  of  fish  the 
most  severely  affected  appears  to  be  the 
striped  bass,  which  has  great  commercial 
and  sports  value  not  only  in  the  Hudson, 
but  also  on  the  north  and  south  shores  of 
Long  Island,  all  the  way  to  Montauii.  The 
striped  bass  has  been  at  the  center  of  power 
plant  controversies  on  the  Hudson  for  many 
years  and  was  probably  the  key  factor  in  de- 
feating Con  Edison's  proposal  to  build  a 
pumped  storage  plant  at  Storm  King  Moun 
tain.  Ft>T  the  groups  Involved  in  that  and 
other  Hudson  River  controversies  (including 
sports  and  commercial  fishing  interests), 
the  Idea  that  Westway  could  (to  quote  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service)  "threat- 
en the  survival  of  the  Hudson  River  popula- 
tion of  striped  bass"  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern. 


THX  CTTRItZNT  STATOS  OP  WISTWAY  AND  THX 
LIGIGATION 

When  the  U.S.  DUtrict  Court  set  aside  the 
Corps  and  FHWA  approvals  of  Westway. 
Judge  Oriesa  directed  the  preparation  of  a 
revised  EIS  on  the  fisheries  Impacts  and  re- 
consideration by  both  the  Corps  and 
FHWA.  based  on  that  revised  EIS.  Pending 
such  reconsideration,  the  Court  enjoined  all 
major  construction  connected  with  Westway 
and  most  other  substantial  expenditures.  As 
a  result  of  that  decision  and  injunction 
(which  was  affirmed  by  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Appeals  on  February  25.  1983),  major  work 
on  Westway  has  been  brought  to  a  halt. 

In  issuing  its  decision  and  injunction,  the 
District  Court  found  that  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  TransporUtion 
(NYSDOT).  as  well  as  FHWA.  had  acted  in 
bad  faith  and  conspired  to  conceal  critical 
new  information  on  potential  fisheries  im- 
pacts. As  a  consequence  of  these  findings 
(which  were  also  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals),  the  District  Court  made  specific  in 
its  injunction  the  further  steps  that  the 
Corps  was  bound  to  follow  on  the  remand. 
Central  among  these  was  the  obligation 
that  the  Corps  act  independently  of.  and 
not  defer  to.  NYSOOT  in  shaping  its  deci- 
sion. In  addition,  the  Corps  was  explicitly 
Instructed  to  consult  with,  and  give  great 
weight  to  the  views  of.  the  expert  Federal 
fisheries  agencies  in  deciding  what  addition- 
al field  studies,  if  any.  were  to  be  undertak- 
en. 

COKPS'  RXCKNT  BEHAVIOR 

Following  the  Court  decision,  the  Corps 
begAn  to  gear  up  to  prepare  a  revised  EIS. 
and  in  that  connection  initiated  a  systemat- 
ic inquiry  into  the  need  for  additional  stud- 
ies. This  led  in  Augiist  1982  to  a  recommen- 
dation by  the  Corps'  own  consultants  that 
further  field  studies  be  undertaken.  Subse- 
quently, in  October,  an  experi  panel  assem- 
bled by  the  Corps  concluded  that  two  win- 
ters of  additional  work  were  needed  and 
that  the  studies  must  be  carried  out  inde- 
pendent of  NYSDOT  and  its  consultants. 
These  Judgements  were,  in  turn,  endorsed 
by  each  of  the  Federal  fisheries  agencies. 
However,  when  the  State  objected  to  doing 
such  studies,  the  Corps  abandoned  the  posi- 
tion which  its  expert  consultants  had  taken 
and  simply  accepted  what  the  State  offered 
(which  was  a  single  winter  of  local  sam- 
pling). Furthermore,  despite  the  specific 
terms  of  the  injunction  that  the  Corps  con- 
duct its  own  independent  evaluation,  and 
despite  the  explicit  recommendations  of  the 
expert  panel  that  any  studies  be  carried  out 
Independent  of  NYSDOT  consultants,  the 
Corps  Is  apparently  using  NYSDOT— and 
the  same  NYSDOT  consultanu  whom  the 
District  Court  found  to  have  misrepresented 
the  earlier  fisheries  results— to  carry  out 
the  future  field  work.  Beyond  this,  the  stud- 
ies now  being  undertaken  were  commis- 
sioned without  consultation  with  the  Feder- 
al fisheries  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  conduct  (which  is 
virtually  a  repetition  of  the  1980-81  activi- 
ties that  the  District  Court  found  unaccept- 
able), the  plaintiffs  have  moved  to  hold  the 
Corps  and  NYSDOT  In  contempt.  Judge 
Oriesa.  for  his  part,  has  made  his  concern 
quite  clear  and  has  scheduled  court  proceed- 
ings which  are  now  ongoing.  If  the  Corps 
and /or  the  State  are  held  In  contempt,  the 
EIS  pnx;ess  will  have  to  start  over  and  two 
winters  of  additional  field  work  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  be  undertaken. 

TIIIXTABLX 

This,  of  course,  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
State's  tlmeUble.  To  the  contrary.  Shortly 


before  the  contempt  motion  was  filed,  the 
SUte  was  reported  as  expecting  a  revised 
draft  EIS  to  be  available  by  April.  This  has 
not  happened:  but  even  if  a  draft  was  forth- 
coming soon,  in  light  of  the  conduct  de- 
scribed above,  it  would  very  likely  be  found 
defective  by  Judge  Oriesa.  Accordingly,  it  is 
unlikely  that  an  adequate  EIS  will  be  issued 
in  1983.  If  this  happens,  and  taking  account 
of  time  required  for  further  Judicial  review. 
It  is  unlikely  that  major  Westway  work 
could  resume  before  1986,  even  If  the  out- 
come of  the  review  process  were  favorable 
to  the  project. 

"NO  POSSIBLX  ALTKHNATrVKS?" 

In  the  last  connection,  one  other  point 
should  be  recognized:  there  may  well  be  an 
insuperable  substantive  obstacle  to 
Westway:  Specifically,  under  the  CHean 
Water  Act.  the  foiling  of  "special  aquatic 
habitat"  can  only  be  permitted  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  where  there  are 
no  possible  alternatives.  If.  as  the  1979-80 
fisheries  data  appear  to  show,  the  interpier 
area  is  an  important  winter  nursery  for 
young  striped  bass  and  other  fish,  it  wUl 
qualify  as  a  "special  aquatic  habiUt:"  and 
since  there  are  clearly  alternatives  to 
Westway  (even  if  some  people  deem  them 
less  desirable),  then  under  the  applicable 
law,  the  Corps  will  not  be  able  to  issue  a 
landfiU  permit.  The  likelihood  of  this  out- 
come is  all  the  greater  because  the  Federal 
fisheries  agencies  continue  to  oppose  the 
landfill  permit;  and  as  recently  emphasized 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  affirming  Judge 
Oriesa,  the  Cori>s  must  give  "great  weight" 
to  these  views.  The  Corps  will  not  meet  that 
test  if,  as  in  the  last  time  around,  if  simply 
ignores  the  negative  recommendations  of 
the  agencies. 

In  summary,  the  legal  proceedings  sur- 
rounding Westway  are  likely  to  stretch  out 
many  months,  if  not  many  years;  and  while 
it  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  a  permit 
could  never  be  Issued,  the  obstacles  are  sub- 
stantial and  any  authorization  to  proceed  is 
uncertain  at  best. 

THX  TRADE-IN  ALTKRNATTVE 

The  alternative  to  Westway  deserving  the 
most  serious  consideration  is  the  "trade-in" 
of  Westway,  and  the  use  of  Westway  funds 
for  a  substitute  replacement  road,  combined 
with  transit  and  other  Infrastructure  Im- 
provements. 

The  trade-in  requires  as  a  first  step  that 
the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  Join  together 
to  request  that  Westway  be  withdrawn  as  an 
Interstate  route  and  that  the  funds  required 
to  complete  It  (as  set  out  in  the  most  recent 
interstate  cost  estimate)  be  made  available 
instead  for  substitute  transit  and  roadway 
projects.  The  request  is  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. To  date,  every  such  request  made  to 
the  Secretary  (now  totalling  nearly  30)  has 
been  approved,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  result  would  be  different  with 
Westway.  To  the  contrary,  every  recent  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  has  Indicated  that 
if  a  Westway  trade-in  request  were  made,  it 
would  be  approved. 

Once  the  trade-in  was  effected,  an  "ac- 
count"  to  the  benefit  of  the  City  and  State 
would  be  established  in  Washington,  against 
which  substitute  transit  and  roadway 
projects  would  be  authorized.  The  value  of 
that  account,  based  on  current  cost  esti- 
mates, would  be  approximately  $1.5  billion. 
(These  funds  require  a  15%  local  match 
whether  used  for  transit  or  roads. ) 

An  initial  allocation  from  the  trade-in 
funds  would  be  required  to  complete  and 


Improve  the  substitute  roadway  link  be- 
tween 42nd  Street  and  the  Battery.  The 
State  has  already  removed  most  of  the  old 
overhead  structures,  and  an  Interim  road 
has  been  developed  which  provides  a  reason- 
able, if  sometimes  congested,  vehicle  route 
down  the  West  Side.  Significant  improve- 
ments, however,  may  be  possible  with  trade- 
in  funds.  For  example,  according  to  one 
view,  within  the  260-foot  right-of-way  that 
exists  today,  the  roadway  could  be  relocated 
eastward  to  permit  the  construction  of  a 
border  park;  a  pedestrian  overpass  could  be 
provided  to  facUiUte  access  to  the  water- 
front: turning  lanes  could  be  added  to 
smooth  the  flow  of  traffic:  intersections 
could  be  reduced  in  number  to  alleviate  con- 
gestion; and,  in  general,  a  first-rste  surface 
arterial  could  be  developed  to  carry  both 
auto  and  truck  traffic  along  the  West  Side 
corridor.  While  the  resulting  roadway  would 
not  have  the  capacity  of  Westway.  the  speed 
differential  would  be  small.  Involving,  at 
most,  five  to  ten  minutes  of  additional  driv- 
ing time  in  a  rush  hour  setting. 

PtrNDS  POX  OTHER  BOROUGHS 

To  reconstruct  such  a  replacement  road. 
Including  associated  rehabilitation  of  the 
waterfront,  the  allocation  of  tlOO  million  of 
the  trade-in  funds  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  than  sufficient.  The  remaining  trade- 
in  funds,  totalling  approximately  $1.4  mil- 
lion (plus  the  State  share  of  approximately 
$200  million),  would  then  be  avaUable  for 
transit  rehabilitation  and  bridge,  road  and 
related  Infrastructure  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. These  funds  could  be  used,  more- 
over, not  only  in  Manhattan,  but  also  to  the 
benefit  of  the  outlaying  boroughs  and.  the 
general  metropolitan  area.  For  example, 
subway  Improvements  could  be  financed  in 
the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  as  well  as 
in  Manhattan:  funds  might  be  used  to  pur- 
chase new  buses  for  Staten  Island:  IntertMr- 
ough  bridges  could  be  rehabilitated:  and 
roadways  could  be  repaired  in  diverse  sec- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  area.  In  short, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  funds  would  presum- 
ably be  spent  in  Manhattan,  trade-in  offers 
options  that  could  provide  much  broader 
beneflU.' 

The  trade-in  funds  would  be  a  major  and 
critical  source  of  the  money  needed  to  buoy 
up  falling  capital  Infrastructure.  Even  with 
the  MTA's  exptanded  10-year  program,  for 
example,  there  are  substantial  shortfalls  of 
transit  capital  funds;  and  the  problem  is 
equally  serious  in  connection  with  bridges 
and  roads.  Furthermore,  the  allocation  of 
trade-in  funds  to  transit  rehabilitation 
would  avoid  the  need  for  up  to  $1  billion  of 
borrowed  capital  and  the  resultant  Interest 
charges.  This  could  save  10  cents  to  20  cents 
in  terms  of  the  fare. 

SURER  FUNDING  POR  TRAOK-IN 

Recent  changes  in  the  Federal  Highway 
laws  have  Increased  the  attractiveness  of 
trade-in,  in  certain  respects.  In  particular 
trade-ins  for  substitute  roadway  projects 
(including  bridges)  wUl  now  be  funded  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  rather  than 
being  dependent  on  annual  appropriations 
from  the  General  Fund.  This  should  provide 
somewhat  greater  assurance  of  receiving 
such  funds  in  a  timely  way  (at  least  as  great 
assurance  as  for  Westway  itself)  and  will 
also  relieve  to  some  degree  the  annual  com- 
petition   for    transit    trade-in    funds.    The 


latter  have  been  tentatively  set  at  between 
$365  million  and  $400  million  annually  for 
the  next  four  years— a  relatively  low  sum 
which  could,  however,  be  increased.  In  any 
event  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  Westway 
were  traded-ln.  New  York  could  obtain  at 
least  $100  million  a  year  for  transit,  based 
on  the  current  authorization  level.  That 
would  be  a  substantial  amount  in  its  own 
right. 

The  preceding  discussion  assumes  that  the 
trade-in  funds  would  be  drawn  down  within 
the  context  of  the  current  law.  However, 
this  need  not  be  the  case.  If  a  decision  were 
made  to  trade-in,  it  Is  possible  (if  not  proba- 
ble) that  a  deal  could  be  negotiated  with  the 
Federal  government  that  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  scenario  described 
above.  For  example,  a  regularized  flow  of 
Federal  funds  (perhaps  $200  million  a  year 
over  10  years)  might  be  effectively  guaran- 
teed, allowing  the  State  to  issue  iU  own 
bonds,  backed  entirely  by  the  flow  of  Feder- 
al funds.  This  would  allow  major  repair 
work  to  proceed  immediately  and  in  an  ex- 
pansive way— all  at  the  time  when  it  is 
needed  most.  Such  a  program  could  also 
generate  large  numbers  of  current  jobs, 
equal  to  or  even  greater  than  could 
Westway. 

Based  on  experience  in  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Washington  itself,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  State  of  New  York  can  make  a  deal  with 
the  Federal  government  to  assure  that 
trade-in  works.  Up  to  now  neither  the  State 
nor  the  City  has  been  prepared  to  negotiate: 
and  so  long  as  they  remain  unwilling  to  do 
so.  they  will  be  inclined  to  assert  that  trade- 
in  does  not  work.  However,  it  does,  as  the 
elections  by  other  cities  and  states  have 
shown:  and  in  my  view,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  wUl  work  in  the  case  of  Westway;  if 
the  City  and  State  make  that  election  and 
follow  it  through.* 


and  without  graining  weight.  A 
medium-sized  sweet  potato  adds  only 
82  calories  to  a  meal. 

Bake  them,  mash  them  or— for  an 
(xx»sional  treat — serve  them  candied. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  especially  good 
with  poultry  and  pork,  and  don't 
forget  that  southern  favorite,  sweet 
potato  pie. 

Because  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
yam  harvest,  the  Government  uses 
large  amounts  of  sweet  potatoes  in  its 
food  programs  for  the  military  and  for 
schoolchildren.  Since  major  concern  of 
these  programs  is  to  provide  foods 
with  a  high  nutritional  value  and  a 
tasty  flavor,  the  Louisiana  yam  is 
custom  made.  Yams  have  three  great 
characteristics  that  make  them  ideal 
for  Government  feeding  programs: 
They  are  extremely  nutritious,  they 
are  very  very  versatile  and  can  be  pre- 
pared in  many  different  ways,  and 
they  have  a  natural  sweet  taste  that 
people—especially  children— enjoy. 

I  encourage  the  D.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  E>epartment  of 
E>efense  to  continue  and  increase  their 
purchases  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  hope 
that  purchasing  decisions  will  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  to  assist  produc- 
tion planning.* 


I  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  trade-in  would 
benefit  the  poor  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
Westway,  since  the  leas  affluent  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  subway  and  bus  system. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  SWEET  POTATO 
AFFAIR 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
golden  sunshine  of  spring  calls  to 
mind  that  most  nutritious  of  foods— 
the  delicious  golden  yam.  Today,  April 
25.  we  are  observing  the  ninth  annual 
"Sweet  Potato  Affair,"  to  celebrate 
the  flavor  and  nutritional  value  of  this 
excellent  vegetable. 

Our  Nation  is  enjoying  an  upsurge 
of  attention  to  our  health  and  physi- 
cal condition.  We've  learned  that  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food  we  eat  can 
have  a  definite  effect  on  our  well- 
being. 

In  fact,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  came  up  with  a 
number  of  suggestions  on  how  oiu"  diet 
can  affect  our  susceptibility  of  several 
diseases,  including  cancer.  One  of  the 
recommendations  was  that  we  eat 
more  fruits  suid  vegetables  rich  in  vita- 
mins A  and  C. 

These  new  facts  make  our  annual 
"Yam  Day."  with  its  goal  of  encourag- 
ing greater  consumption  of  the  Na- 
tion's sweet  potatoes,  even  more 
worthwhile.  One  sweet  potato  proudly 
claims  9,230  units  of  vitamin  A,  a 
greater  portion  than  almost  any  other 
comparable  food. 

The  yam  is  a  natural  way  to  satisfy 
our  sweet  tooth  without  adding  sugar. 


ORTEGA  SHOWS  HIS  COLORS: 
PLANS  VISIT  TO  MOSCOW 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Senate  has  completed  its 
debate  over  fimding  of  the  Contras  for 
the  moment,  the  debate  over  the  char- 
acter of  the  SandinisU  government  in 
Nicaragtia  and  what  U.S.  policy  should 
be,  will  ciontinue. 

Ironically,  the  question  of  how  close- 
ly the  Sandinistas  are  working  with 
the  Soviet  Union  was  clarified  in 
today's  New  York  Times,  1  day  after 
congressional  (X)nsideration  of  fimding 
for  the  Contras.  In  an  article,  "Sandi- 
niste  Leader  Says  He  Plans  to  Visit 
Moscow  Soon  to  Seek  Aid,"  the  Times 
indicates  jiist  how  little  good  congres- 
sional rejection  of  military  fimding  of 
the  Contras  has  done  for  easing  Nicar- 
agua's tilt  toward  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  understand  just  how  closely 
the  fate  of  the  Sandinistas  is  tied  to 
continued  Soviet  military  and  econom- 
ic aid.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  25.  198W 

Sandinista  Leader  Says  He  Plans  to  Visit 

Moscow  Soon  to  Seek  Aid 

(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

Managua.  Nicaragua.  April  23.— President 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  said  today  that  he 
would  visit  Moscow  at  the  end  of  this  month 
to  discuss  economic  assistance. 

•We  are  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
proposals,  naturally  in  the  area  of  econom- 
ics," he  said,  "to  try  to  recover  a  little  of 
what  the  United  SUtes  has  denied  us." 
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Mr.  Orte«a  &lao  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  Congressional  rejection  of  President 
Reacan's  proposal  for  continued  aid  to  in- 
surgents fighting  the  Sandinlsta  Oovem- 
ment.  but  he  insisted  that  the  United  States 
further  ease  pressure  on  his  Government. 

A  leader  of  the  domestic  political  opposi- 
tion. Luis  Rivas  Leiva  of  the  Social  Demo- 
craUc  Party,  said  that  with  the  Administra- 
tion request  defeated,  "the  Sandinistas 
should  live  up  to  the  commitments  they 
made  to  the  Congressmen  who  came  to  our 
country."  Several  members  of  Congress  who 
met  President  Ortega  this  month  reported 
that  he  had  indicated  he  would  respond  to 
an  aid  cutoff  with  a  favorable  gesture  to  the 
domestic  opposition. 

visrr  TO  AicHaisaop 

In  what  was  viewed  as  a  conciliatory  ges- 
ture. President  Ortega  today  called  on  Arch- 
bishop Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  being  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal.  The  Archbishop,  whose 
elevation  was  annnounced  in  Rome  today, 
has  been  a  harsh  critic  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Ortega  said  the  Congressional  votes 
on  Tuesday  represented  "a  favorable  ges- 
ture the  could  help  the  search  for  a  peace- 
ful solution."  but  he  noted  that  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Administration's  proposals,  and  he  said  Con- 
gress could  only  affect  part  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Sbmatok  Objects  to  Trip 
(By  Shirley  Christian) 

Washincton.  April  24.— A  United  States 
senator  who  voted  against  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  aid  to  the  rebels  said  today 
that  he  would  have  voted  in  favor  had  he 
luiown  of  Mr.  Ortega's  planned  trip. 

Senator  Jim  Sasser.  a  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat, said  it  was  "an  Ul-timed  and  Ul-advised 
trip  which  I  think  only  serves  to  underscore 
the  growing  East-West  conflict  in  Central 
America. '  He  added:  "I  think  for  him  to  be 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time.  Just 
when  the  Administration  is  beginning  to 
show  some  flexibility  as  the  result  of  pres- 
sures from  Congress,  indicates  that  the  San- 
dinista  leader  is  either  naive,  incompetent 
or  not  as  committed  to  negotiations  as 
recent  statements  would  indicate." 

In  another  development,  three  Nicara- 
guan  opposition  leaders  issued  a  news  re- 
lease today  in  which  they  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  channel  any  aid  through  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, not  through  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees. 

They  said  aid  through  the  private  organi- 
zations would  "in  effect  be  used  to  neutral- 
ize and  disperse  the  movement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Resistance  in  Nicaragua'  while  aid 
through  the  government  agency  would 
"signal  to  the  world  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
believes  our  cause  has  Justice." 

The  statement  carried  the  names  of 
Arturo  Cruz,  a  leading  civilian  opposition 
leader,  Adolfo  Calero.  leader  of  the  Nlcara- 
lauan  Democratic  Force,  a  rebel  group,  and 
Alfonso  Robelo  CalleJas,  a  leader  of  the 
other  principal  rebel  group,  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Alliance. 

President  Ortega  and  other  leaders  of  the 
governing  Sandinista  Front  have  made  nu- 
merous trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  since 
coming  to  power  in  July  1979.  The  trips  first 
resulted  in  agreements  on  trade  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  then  the  establishment 
of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  and  the  SandinisU  Front,  then  mUi- 
tary  assistance.* 
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•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  Itnow  that  a  child  is  sentient  at  the 
moment  of  Its  birth.  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  the  child's  sensitivity  to 
light,  temperature,  sound  and  pain 
were  developed  while  the  child  was 
still  residing  within  the  womb.  It  is 
simply  logical  that  otherwise  the  ca- 
pacity would  not  be  present  at  birth. 
We  also  know  that  a  fetal  surgeon 
mtist  anesthetize  his  tiny  patient  In 
order  to  perform  surgery.  Despite  such 
obvious  acknowledgments  of  fetal 
pain,  we  still  hear  the  matter  disputed. 

We  read  in  "The  Development  of  the 
Brain,  Biological  and  Functional  Per- 
spectives," by  Reinis  and  Goldman, 
that 

The  sensory  nerves  approach  the  skin  of 
the  fetus  in  the  8th  week  [gestation]  and 
are  In  contact  with  It  by  the  following  week 

•  •  *.  The  sensitivity  to  pressure  or  contact 
develops  in  a  cephalocaudal  direction  from 
the  lips  downward.  Thus.  Up  tactile  reflex 
responses  may  t>e  evoked  by  the  end  of  the 
7th  week.  By  10. S  weeks,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  are  responsive  to  light  stroking  with 
a  hair,  and  at  U  weeks,  the  face  and  all 
parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  are 
sensitive  to  touch.  By  13.5  to  14  weeks,  the 
entire  tMdy  surface,  except  for  the  back  and 
top  of  the  head,  is  sensitive  to  pain. 

Although  we  have  regulations  for 
the  humane  disposition  of  animals,  we 
do  nothing  for  the  child  in  the  womb. 
In  abortion,  these  developing  infants 
are  subjected  to  dismemberment, 
saline  burning,  and  other  cruel  proce- 
dures. Late-term  abortions  often 
produce  the  "dreaded  complication"— 
a  living  aborted  child.  What  If,  right 
now,  every  legislator  in  America  was 
handed  a  gasping,  living  aborted  child 
at  his  desk?  To  answer  this,  let  me 
simply  quote  from  Paul  R.  Oaston- 
guay's  article  "Abortion  and  Law": 

Abortion  does  not  merely  deal  with  a 
mother  it  must  also  deal  with  the  ridding  of 
the  aborted  child,  the  occasional  piecemeal 
removal  of  fetal  arms  and  legs,  the  drown- 
ing of  a  kicking  fetus  in  a  pall  of  water.  If 
such  thoughts  are  repulsive,  as  I  certainly 
hope  they  would  be,  then  surely  the  whole 
concept  of  abortion  must  be.  This  is  what 
we  are  talking  about:  a  bloody,  gasping, 
kicking  fetus  which  any  legislator  in  his 
right  mind  would  Immediately  attempt  to 
wash  and  console. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  arti- 
cles. "Unborn  Clearly  Peel  Pain,"  by 
Dr.  Steven  R.  Zlelinskl.  and  "Pro- 
Cholce  Movement  Aided  by  Igno- 
rance," by  columnist  James  Edwards, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  National  Right  to  Ufe  News, 

Feb.  38,  198S1 

UlfBORM  Clsarly  Fszl  Paii* 

(By  Steve  Zlelinskl,  M.D.) 

Recent  efforts  of  the  pro-abortion  lobby 
to  deny  the  horror  of  the  abortion  proce- 
dure are  not  unlike  those  old  magic  tricks 
once  popularized  by  Houdlnl.  Everyone  re- 
members the  fascination  they  spawned.  A 
person  was  put  inside  a  cabinet  and  long 
sharp  knives  were  put  in  on  all  sides,  and. 


when  the  knives  were  removed, 
person  was  no  longer  there! 

The  response  of  such  pro-abortion  stal- 
warts as  Judy  Goldsmith  to  Bernard  Nath- 
anson's  firm,  "The  Silent  Scream,"  shows 
Just  how  dangerous  and  devious  those  ""old 
tricks'"  can  be. 

The  magician's  art  is  to  distract  your  at- 
tention from  what  is  occurring  before  your 
very  eyes.  Goldsmith  does  the  same.  She 
claims  the  film  is  a  sham;  too  emotional  and 
inaccurate.  She  Is  wrong  on  both  counts. 

How  is  one  to  avoid  emotion  when  a 
hunum  "llfeform"  (dare  we  say  a  "human 
being?")  Is  being  torn  limb  from  limb?  Of 
course  the  abortion  evokes  emotions.  A 
human  being  Is  being  torn  apart. 

In  "The  Silent  Scream,"  we  have  within 
our  grasp  the  means  to  convert  hundreds  of 
thousands.  If  not  millions,  of  individuals 
who  have  been  riding  the  fence  on  the  abor- 
tion Issue.  With  their  claims  of  "inaccura- 
cy," the  abortion  promoters  are  even  now, 
through  the  media,  trying  to  create  a  dust 
storm  to  cloud  the  vision  of  the  viewing 
public.  We  must  be  able  to  clear  away  that 
dust  with  a  few  simple  answers  to  the  obvi- 
ous questions  and  objections. 

Do  unborn  children  really  scream?  Doubt- 
ful. Even  If  they  did  you  couldn't  hear  any 
sound  travel  through  the  fluid  environment 
of  the  womb.  Do  they  look  like  they  are 
screaming  during  the  abortion?  The  answer 
is  open  to  interpretation.  I'd  say  yes,  but 
then  I  think  unborn  children  are  people. 
Those  who  think  unborn  children  are 
clumps  of  tissue  can  rationalize  and  say 
"clumps  of  tissue  don't  scream."  However, 
the  critical  question  Is,  are  the  previous  two 
questions  relevant  at  all?  The  answer  Is  a  re- 
sounding. No! 

If  one  were  to  decide  to  beat  a  dog,  would 
the  dog  have  to  cry  out  and  whine  before 
there  could  be  any  assurance  that  the  dog's 
agonizing  writhing  and  efforts  to  avoid  and 
escape  punishment  were  evidence  enough 
for  the  pain  and  distress  being  suffered? 

The  womb  cloaks  unborn  children  in  si- 
lence. Since  they  cannot  talk  to  us  and 
cannot  scream  or  cry,  how  can  we  tell 
whether  they  experience  pain?  We  must 
compare  their  physical  activity  and  capacity 
with  that  of  those  we  know  can  feel  pain. 
Specialists  in  the  nervous  system  tell  us 
there  is  a  basic  difference  between  an  "aver- 
slve,"  or  whole  body  response  to  something 
that  would  normally  be  painful  (a  "noxious 
stimulus"),  and  a  mere  "reflex"  of  the  af- 
fected body  part,  like  a  hand  that  instinc- 
tively pulls  away  from  a  hot  stove. 

A  reflex  response  only  goes  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  back  to  the  affected  limb.  Full 
body  averslve  responses  only  come  about  as 
a  result  of  activities  of  the  central  nervous 
system— the  brain— usually  at  the  level  of 
something  called  the  thalamus. 

In  noncommunlcatlve  human  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  dogs  and  other  animals,  the  "aver- 
slve response  to  a  noxious  stimulus"  is  the 
accepted  standard  by  which  the  presence  of 
pain  is  determined. 

Kathym  Moseley,  a  prominent  pediatri- 
cian and  neonatologist  from  St.  Louis,  states 
in  an  affidavit  in  the  case  of  Keith  v.  Dcley 
that  "Infants  bom  between  18  and  24  weeks 
gestation  who  have  come  under  my  care 
demonstrate  averslve  responses  to  noxious 
stimuli  similar  to  those  seen  in  Infants  of 
later  gestational  ages.  Such  responses,  and 
similar  responses  Indicative  of  discomfort  In 
the  newborn  subjected  to  noxious  stimuli 
are  Interpreted  by  the  neonatologist  as  pain 
and  treated  accordingly." 
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It  Is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
such  activities  occur  in  the  womb  prior  to 
birth  among  unborn  children  of  the  same 
gestational  age.  But  "The  Silent  Scream" 
gives  us  evidence  this  occurs  even  earlier 
into  pregnancy.  The  pathetic  attempts  of 
the  12  week  unborn  child  to  escape  a  suc- 
tion abortion  graphically  demonstrate  the 
full  body's  attempt  to  avoid  destruction,  and 
thus  the  presence  of  fetal  pain. 

Critics  of  this  sort  of  analysis  claim  the 
fetus  does  not  feel  pain  the  way  others  do. 
largely  because  unborn  children  possess  no 
memory  by  which  to  compare  the  pain  and 
no  sense  of  past  or  future.  They  also  point 
out  that  unborn  children  lack  "significant 
cortical  development."  The  cortex  is  the 
largest  portion  of  the  brain,  the  portion 
that  sits  on  top  of  all  the  other  structures, 
and  is  responsible  for  logical  thinking  and 
Interpretation  of  sensory  Information. 

The  first  of  these  argumenU  is  absurd.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  unborn  child  has  noth- 
ing to  compare  to  the  pain  of  abortion,  if 
she  or  he  has— as  some  claim— no  memory. 
But  If  one  cannot  experience  pain  without 
first  relating  It  to  a  memory  of  prior  pain, 
how  could  one  ever  have  experienced  the 
prior  pain?  The  first  time  a  child  puts  her 
hand  on  a  hot  stove,  the  pain  is  real  (the 
bum  certainly  Is  real  enough)  and  the  lack 
of  memory  of  a  similar  pain  does  not  keep 
the  child  from  crying. 

What  of  the  second  argtmient:  does  the 
cortex  play  an  important  part  in  the  percep- 
tion of  pain?  Does  the  absence  of  a  fully 
functioning  cortex  In  the  unborn  child 
mean  pain  is  not  possible? 

The  medical  literature  Indicates  that 
while  the  cortex  may  modulate  the  response 
to  pain.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  In  order 
to  experience  It.  Many  textbooks  of  neurolo- 
gy and  physiology  point  out  that  there  Is 
little  evidence  that  pain  Information  even 
reaches  the  sensory  cortex  In  normal  adults. 
The  critical  structure  for  the  sensation  and 
response  to  painful  stimuli  is  the  thalamus, 
a  small  center  of  nerve  Interconnections  at 
the  t>ase  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  advanced  medi- 
cal textbooks  to  learn  this  information,  you 
Just  have  to  read  Time  magazine.  (An  article 
on  "The  Mechanism  of  Pain "  was  the  lead 
story  In  a  June  1984  Issue  of  Time.)  We 
know  that  the  unt>om  has  a  functioning 
thalamus  by  9  weeks  gestation. 

However,  the  importance  of  the  cortex 
should  not  be  ignored;  it  is  essential  for 
sapient  adults  to  use  the  logical  thinking 
fimctlons  of  the  cortex  to  realize  the  basic 
injustice  of  abortion. 

The  third  objection  Goldsmith  and  her  co- 
horts make  to  the  claim  of  fetal  pain  Just 
doesn't  make  sense.  Again  and  again,  they 
dismiss  fetal  movements  in  response  to  pain- 
ful stimuli  as  mere  "reflexes."  But  those 
who  use  their  cortex  know  that  the  limb 
does  not  control  the  body  and  that  sensa- 
tion of  noxious  stimuli  in  one  limb  should 
not  cause  the  other  limtis  to  try  to  get  away 
from  the  stimulus  as  we  see  In  The  SUent 
Scream. 

That  horrible  little  drama  we  see  during 
an  ultrasound  abortion  Is  not  a  single  Isolat- 
ed event.  While  we  may  see  it  only  once,  the 
human  tragedy  Is  replayed  again  and  again, 
thousands  of  times  a  day.  Normal  human 
beings  who  see  the  film  cannot  help  but 
identify  with  that  helpless  solitary  voyag- 
er—soon to  be  terrorized  and  tortured. 

When  the  'old  tricks  '  of  the  abortion  pro- 
moters are  finally  put  back  in  the  magi- 
clan's  chest,  and  viewers  can  respond— In 
their  minds  and  in  their  hearts— to  what 


abortion  really  Is,  then  there  will  truly  be  a 
public  scream— a  scream  of  outrage  and 
horror.  But,  as  legislators  and  judges  will 
come  to  know,  that  scream  will  not  be  silent. 

[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  (NH), 

Mar.  28,  1985] 

Pro-Choicc  Movxhent  Aided  by  Igmohaiicb 

(By  James  Edwards) 

Prodded  by  an  indignant  pro-choice  fac- 
tion, the  authorities  in  Pensacola,  Fla.. 
spent  much  of  last  week  scurrying  around 
trying  to  find  out  whether  any  laws  were 
broken  by  a  pro-life  activist  who  displayed 
an  aborted  20-week-old  fetus  during  a  televi- 
sion Interview. 

They  should  have  asked  me— I  could  have 
saved  them  the  effort. 

There  are  no  laws  existing  in  any  of  these 
United  States  regarding  the  disposition  or 
disposal  of  fetuses. 

Most  fetuses— and  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  them— are  incinerated.  Smaller 
ones  are  frequently  flushed  Into  the  sewer 
system.  Others  are  stored  In  Jars  of  formal- 
dehyde, rather  like  surplus  garden  produce 
pickled  for  use  In  the  off-season.  Pickled  fe- 
tuses are  sold  for  use  in  medical  research  or 
commerce. 

Some  clinics  and  hospitals  put  fetuses  out 
with  the  trash.  Last  May,  United  Press 
International  reported  on  a  Mother's  Day 
ceremony  in  Dallas  Involving  the  mass 
burial  of  1,000  fetuses  recovered  from  a 
dumpster  in  an  alley  behind  an  abortion 
clinic. 

Also  in  1984.  stray  dogs  sniffing  around  a 
dump  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  began  tearing 
open  garbage  sacks  full  of  fetuses.  The  same 
thing  happened  In  Richmond.  Va.,  where 
plastic  bags  containing  fetuses  were  pulled 
by  dogs  from  a  trash  compactor.  After  the 
animals  had  eaten  their  fill,  the  site  was  lit- 
tered with  the  bones  of  babies.  Photographs 
of  the  grisly  scene  were  widely  disseminated 
by  pro-life  forces,  much  to  the  distress  and 
indignation  of  the  pro-choice  movement. 

It's  not  that  the  pro-choice  crowd  really 
cares  what  happens  to  the  fetuses  after 
they  have  been  killed.  If,  as  they  claim,  fe- 
tuses are  inhuman,  then  it  matters  little 
how  they  are  disposed  of  after  death. 
Right? 

No.  the  reason  they  get  so  uptight  when 
confronted  by  images  of  dead  fetuses  Is  that 
they  don't  want  the  general  public  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  handiwork. 

Take  this  Pensacola  case.  As  soon  as  John 
Burt,  a  local  pro-life  activist,  began  unwrap- 
ping a  fetus  on  camera,  the  newscaster  who 
was  conducting  the  live  interview  signalled 
frantically  for  the  scene  to  be  taken  off 
camera. 

Why  the  panic?  In  pursuit  of  an  answer,  I 
called  station  WEAR  and  asked  to  speak  to 
Becky  Ozbum,  the  newscaster  who  had 
pulled  the  plug  on  John  Burt.  Ms.  Osbum 
was  unavailable  for  comment,  but  Renee 
Lewis,  another  anchorwoman,  explained 
that  Burt's  action  had  threatened  to  tum 
the  interview  Into  "a  circus."  She  added 
something  to  the  effect  that  many  viewers 
were  eating  their  dinner  at  the  time  and 
that  she  assumed  their  appetites  had  been 
spoUed  by  the  sight  of  the  "grey-colored" 

fetus.  

It  seems  she  was  right.  Both  WEAR  and 
the  Escambia  County  Sheriff's  Department 
received  some  "pretty  indignant"  phone 
calls  from  viewers  who  had  gotten  a  disturb- 
ing glimpse  of  the  fettis. 

Interestingly  enough,  not  all  the  callers 
were  pro-choice.  Some  said  they  had  open 
minds  on  the  abortion  issue,  others  said 


they  sympathized  with  the  pro-life  view- 
point; virtually  all  of  them,  however,  de- 
nounced Burt's  action. 

"They  thought  it  was— well— inappropri- 
ate," a  sheriffs  department  spokesman  told 
me,  adding  that  several  callers  wondered  If 
Burt  had  left  himself  open  to  prosecution. 

The  question  is  significant  because  it 
shows  how  confused  many  people  are  about 
abortion.  For  example,  the  tiny  body  which 
was  shown  briefly  on  WEAR  was  so  demon- 
strably human  that  it  prompted  a  flood  of 
phone  calls  from  Irate  viewers  demanding 
that  legal  action  be  taken  against  the 
person  who  was  walking  around  with  a 
corpse  in  his  possession.  Paradoxically,  how- 
ever, some  of  those  outraged  callers  Identi- 
fied themselves  as  being  pro-choice  support- 
ers, which  meant  that— at  least  theoretical- 
ly—they subscribed  to  the  argument  that 
abortion  does  not  involve  the  taking  of 
human  life. 

This  confusion  and  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  pro-choice  movement,  which 
is  locked  In  a  kind  of  public  relations  battle 
with  the  pro-lifers  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

The  pro-choice  set  would  have  Americans 
believe  that  abortion  involves  nothing  more 
than  flushing  formless  blobs  of  fetal  matter 
out  of  the  womb.  In  many  instances  It  does. 
But  in  too  many  cases  it  Involves  the  abort- 
ing of  second  and  third-trimester  fetuses- 
such  as  the  one  which  so  upset  the  WEAR 
viewers.  That  such  "viable"  fetuses  experi- 
ence pain  when  being  aborted  is  no  longer 
open  to  debate.  According  to  numerous 
medical  experts— including  two  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists— it  is  patently 
absurd  to  suggest  that  fetuses  with  fully  de- 
veloped nervous  systems  are  Immune  to 
pain. 

The  unmistakable  humanity  of  such  late- 
stage  fetuses  is  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
choice  faction  gete  so  Jittery  when  some- 
body like  John  Burt  attempU  to  jolt  society 
into  an  awareness  of  what  abortion  actiially 
involves.  Thus  far,  the  pro-choice  move- 
mentr— aided  by  powerful  allies  In  the 
media— has  been  able  to  keep  the  public 
largely  in  the  dark  about  abortion.  People 
like  John  Burt  are  dying  to  bring  some  light 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  If,  In  so  doing,  they 
are  accused  of  resorting  to  bizarre  and  even 
tasteless  tactics,  then  that  is  the  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay  in  defense  of  the  living 
but  unborn.* 


DEFENSE  CONTRACT  ABUSES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATEai.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  years  now,  there  has  been  a 
repetitious  disclosing  of  malpractice, 
bad  practice  and  just  plain  dumb  prac- 
tice by  corporations  selling  military 
equipment  to  our  government.  I,  first, 
have  to  commend  the  Members  of  this 
body,  like  Senator  Grassley  and  Sen- 
ator Roth,  who  have  been  pursuing 
these  mistakes  and.  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  as  long  as  they  stick  to  that  ap- 
proach. I  am  all  with  them  and  wish 
them  luck. 

Now,  what  has  been  happening?  Two 
stories,  appearing  in  this  morning's 
edition  of  USA  Today,  show  real 
progress.  One  article  by  John  Fisher, 
who  is  president  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council,  points  out  the  great  ad- 
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vmnces  being  made  by  the  Navy,  and  I 
can  report,  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  every  other 
service  has  the  same  type  of  operation 
going  now,  although  they  are  not  as 
fully  or  as  completely  developed  as  the 
Navy's. 

The  other  article,  by  Joseph  Sher- 
ick.  who  is  inspector  general  for  the 
Defense  Department,  points  out  the 
great  number  of  people  that  he  has 
employed  under  his  command  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  these  abuses  whenever 
they  are  disclosed  or  even  when  they 
are  not  disclosed,  which  Is  more  impor- 
tant. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  said  that 
my  aim  in  the  Senate  would  be  to  get 
"more  bang  for  the  buck,"  and  doing 
that  will  mean  a  lot  of  work  in  this 
field  of  getting  all  contractors  to  toe 
the  line. 

I  have  to  say  to  my  colleagues  and 
friends  that,  while  there  have  been 
abuses,  they  have  been  practiced  by  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
contractors.  Most  of  them  operate  in  a 
proper  manner,  but  the  few  who 
haven't  are  being  brought  to  "court" 
by  Secretary  Weinberger  and  by  the 
separate  services,  themselves. 

To  indicate  the  interest  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  this.  I 
asked  the  committee  this  year  to  es- 
tablish a  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Acquisition  Policy.  Chaired  by  Senator 
QuATLE.  and  with  Senator  Lcvw  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
subcommittee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  of  investigating  procurement 
policy  questions.  The  Defense  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1988.  which 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  in  a  few 
days,  includes  thoughtful  provisions 
reflecting  this  excellent  work. 

In  addition,  other  members  of  our 
committee  have  had  a  strong  interest 
in  these  matters.  Senator  Gramm  is 
the  author  of  the  IDefense  Efficiency 
and  Economy  Act  of  1985.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  That  pro- 
posal not  only  addresses  some  very  im- 
portant procurement  problems,  but 
also  takes  important  steps  toward 
saving  the  American  taxpayer  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  by  chang- 
ing long-standing  congresslonally  im- 
posed waste  in  such  areas  as  contract- 
ing out.  base  closings,  and  wage  scale 
calculation  on  defense  construction 
contracts.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  all  these  proposals  when  our 
authorization  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Rbcoho. 

The  articles  follow: 
Thk  Avosk  Is  Rahk;  PnrrAooif 's  Pnfouro  It 
(By  John  M.  Fisher) 

BosTOit.  Va.— Any  mismanagement  or 
waste  by  defense  contractors  is  taken  very 
seriously  by  all  of  us  who  are  Involved  in  na- 
tional security. 

We  will  not  excuse  any  firm  that  does  not 
implement  the  numerous  reforms  initiated 


by  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  but  we 
also  feel  the  public  has  to  recognise  that 
major  change  is  occurring. 

Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman  has  in  fact 
already  announced  that  40  percent  of  the 
new  commissions  for  flag-rank  officers  in 
the  Navy  will  be  reserved  for  those  who 
have  a  background  in  procurement. 

The  numerous  stories  about  overpriced 
spare  parts  have  seriously  hampered  the 
president's  efforts  to  rearm  the  USA.  Anti- 
defense  lawmakers  have  had  a  field  day 
with  their  charges  that  defense  contractors 
are  selling  $7,600  coffee  makers  and  $436 
hammers  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  public  can  clearly  understand  these 
stories,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  13  million  contract  actions  each 
year  at  the  Pentagon.  In  addition,  the  De- 
fense Department  operates  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  any  mistake  involves  eyebrow- 
raising  sums. 

Anti-defense  lawmakers  and  the  news 
media  usually  do  not  mention  that  these 
"revelations"  were  first  uncovered  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  industry  Itself. 
The  department  has  completely  overhauled 
the  procurement  process,  and  most  of  the 
charges  being  made  against  the  defense  In- 
dustry must  be  labeled  as  cheap  shots. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  sincere  indi- 
viduals who  are  concerned  about  military 
reform.  But.  unfortunately,  far  too  many 
people  are  taking  Information  out  of  con- 
text and  using  It  to  smear  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  defense  industry  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 

The  great  majority  of  these  controversial 
contracts  were  initiated  in  previous  adminis- 
trations. And,  In  fact,  the  Pentagon  never 
paid  for  those  $436  hanuners.  It  simply  told 
the  manufacturer  to  give  the  govemment  a 
refund,  or  that  firm  would  not  be  doing 
business  with  the  Pentagon  in  the  future. 

In  the  current  budget  debate,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  strategic  importance  of  our 
defense  Industry.  Meaningful  reforms  have 
already  been  Implemented  In  the  defense 
procurement  process,  and  Weinberger  has 
significantly  increased  the  number  of  con- 
tracts that  are  open  to  competitive  bidding. 
We  are  all  very  concerned  about  the  charges 
that  relate  to  overpricing,  but  It  must  be 
recognized  that  these  abuses  have  occurred 
In  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  contracts. 

Our  national  security  has  suffered  from 
decades  of  neglect,  and  It  would  be  tragic  if 
these  sensational  charges  derailed  the  presi- 
dent's modernization  program. 

The  defense  Industry  has  served  the  USA 
well,  and  it  deserves  to  be  called  the  "arse- 
nal of  democracy." 

Nxw  Weapons  To  Combat  Fraud 
(By  Joseph  H.  Sherlck) 

WASHnfOTOR.— In  the  year  ended  Sept.  30. 
the  Department  of  Defense  placed  15  mil- 
lion contracU  worth  $146  billion  involving 
over  60,000  prime  contractors  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

The  department's  internal  audit  organiza- 
tions issued  over  18,000  reports  with  poten- 
tial monetary  benefits  of  over  $2.7  billion. 
They  issued  over  61.000  audit  reports  with 
net  savings  of  over  $7.4  billion. 

There  are  750  fraud-trained  criminal  in- 
vestigators in  the  department.  We  have  rec- 
ommended adding  400  more. 

We  have  conducted  15  five-day  fraud 
training  seminars,  which  have  provided  ad- 
vanced training  to  over  500  Defense  crimi- 
nal Investigators. 


We  have  prepared  a  handbook  on  contract 
fraud  indicators,  which  has  been  distributed 
to  50.000  procurement,  audit,  and  investiga- 
tive personnel. 

My  office  has  also  conducted  over  375 
fraud  tralrUng  sessions  for  18,000  procure- 
ment personnel— In  addition  to  6.400  fraud 
training  sessions  provided  to  340,000  De- 
fense management  officials  by  criminal  In- 
vestigators assigned  to  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

We  have  developed  training  materials  to 
be  used  by  trade  associations  and  contrac- 
tors to  assist  In  Identifying  for  their  mem- 
bers and  employees  the  types  of  procure- 
ment fraud  that  will  be  Investigated  and 
prosecuted  by  the  government. 

The  department  has  the  right  to  protect 
itself  from  contractors  who  cannot  ade- 
quately demonstrate  their  responsibility  as 
government  contractors.  In  1984,  the  de- 
partment suspended  or  barred  454  contrac- 
tors, compared  with  79  in  1980. 

Oenerally,  I  believe  the  government  is  in  a 
much  more  capable  position  to  deal  with 
procurement  fraud  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  than  It  was  two  years  ago. 

Working  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI.  we  have  Increased  investigative 
and  prosecutive  resources.  Improved  referral 
procedures,  provided  enhanced  levels  of 
training,  developed  more  significant  Investi- 
gations, and  seen  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  indictments  and  convictions. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  De- 
partment  of    Defense   obtained    27    indict 
ments  and   102  convictions.   In   fiscal  year 
1984,  we  obtained  174  IndlctmenU  and  181 
convictions.* 


ON  THE  PUOHT  OP  SOVIET 
JEWS  AND  TRENDS  IN  SOVIET 
DISSENT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have 
attempted  to  keep  my  colleagues 
aware  of  the  conditions  in  Soviet-con- 
trolled Afghanistan  through  the  inser- 
tion of  various  Journalistic  pieces  in 
the  Record.  The  tragic  plight  of  the 
Afghan  people  under  Soviet  Russian 
tyranny  Ls  a  cause  to  which  I  am  com- 
mitted. I  will  continue  to  press  the 
case  for  greater  public  awareness  of 
this  tragedy,  and  I  hope  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  wUl  Join  me. 

Today,  however.  I  wish  to  turn  my 
attention,  and  the  attention  of  this 
body,  to  the  plight  of  another  group  of 
human  beings  who  suffer  under  re- 
lentless Soviet  repression.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  persecution, 
both  official  and  informal,  against 
Soviet  Jews  and  the  conmiunity  of  dis- 
sidents in  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  only 
crime  is  that  they  continue  to  speak 
out  for  such  basic  causes  as  self-deter- 
mination, freedom  of  religion,  and  the 
right  of  emigration.  These,  of  course, 
are  not  the  only  reasons  for  which  the 
KGB  and  other  organs  of  "state  secu- 
rity" have  seen  fit  to  intimidate,  hu- 
miliate, and  persecute  these  defense- 
less segments  of  the  population.  But 
they  are  such  fimdamental  humaoi 
rights  as  to  highlight  the  degree  of  re- 
pression which  exists  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Indeed,  It  Is  all  too  evident  that  re- 
pression within  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Increased  drastically  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
many  in  the  West  were  debating 
whether  Yuri  Andropov's  appreciation 
of  Western  Jazz  would  make  him  a  less 
Implacable  Soviet  dictator,  meanwhile, 
former  KGB-Chief  Andropov  wasted 
no  time  In  rounding  up  the  dissident 
community  for  imprisonment  and 
exile,  and  reduced  the  level  of  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  from  a  trickle  to  a 
virtual  halt.  Such  has  been  the  effect 
of  "Westernization"  upon  Soviet  lead- 
ers. We  can  only  guess  as  to  what 
effect  this  acculturation  has  had  upon 
Mr.  Andropov's  protege  and  successor, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  those  with 
whom  he  has  recently  surrounded 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  I  speak 
for  this  entire  body  when  I  say  that  I 
am  appalled  and  disgusted  by  this  vis- 
clous  campaign  of  intolerance  and  re- 
pression. I  <x)uld  go  on  for  hours  on 
end  in  enunciating  the  crimes  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  perpetrat- 
ed upon  the  harmless  community  of 
dissidents  and  Soviet  Jews,  particular- 
ly the  refuseniks,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  mercilessly  persecuted  and  cruel- 
ly refused  permission  to  leave. 

In  fact,  the  record  of  Soviet  official 
conduct  speaks  for  Itself.  By  the 
record,  I  mean  the  facts  compiled  in 
the  staff  report  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  is  a  signatory. 
Their  report.  "A  Simimary  of  1984 
Trends  In  Soviet  Dissent,"  reports 
faithfully  the  miserable  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  human  rights  and 
their  brutal  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  dissidents.  I  would  ask  that  a  copy 
of  this  report  follow  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Helsinki  Commission  will 
convene  the  second  week  in  May  this 
year  in  Ottawa,  at  which  time  the 
Issue  of  the  mistreatment  of  these  op- 
pressed people  may  be  raised.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  Senator  D'Amato.  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  invit- 
ing me  to  sit  as  a  delegate  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission;  I  appreciate  his 
thoughtful  understanding  of  my  Inter- 
est in  the  plight  of  the  Afghan  people 
and  the  oppressed  who  remain  fet- 
tered within  the  Soviet  Union.  I  want 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that,  when 
the  Helsinki  Commission  meets  in 
May,  I  Intend  to  be  a  vocal  and  persist- 
ent critic  of  Soviet  official  behavior 
toward  the  basic  human  rights  of 
speech,  of  religion  and  of  emigration 
which  are  so  shamelessly  absent  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  report  follows: 


A  SuMMAKT  OP  1984  Trknds  in  Soviet 
DissBirT— CSCE  Commission  Stapt  Stthvky 

Soviet  human  rights  performance  contin- 
ued its  5-year  decline  in  1984.  The  Soviet 
government  throughout  the  year  sustained 
its  harsh  law-and-order  campaign  KGB- 
style  initiated  after  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  In  late  1979.  During  this 
period,  the  Soviet  government  demonstrat- 
ed almost  total  disdain  for  world  opinion  on 
human  rights  Issues  and  virtually  Ignored 
Its  international  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  accords  and  UN  agreements.  Exem- 
plifying this  Soviet  attitude,  the  Kremlin  ig- 
nored Andrei  Sakharov's  plea— despite  a 
hunger  stike  In  May— to  permit  his  wife, 
Elena  Bonner,  to  \x  allowed  to  go  West  for 
medical  treatment.  Indeed,  the  Kremlin  has 
almost  totally  isolated  the  Sakharovs  from 
family,  friends  and  the  world. 

What  were  some  major  elements  of  this 
Kremlin  anti-dissent  campaign  In  1984?  The 
promulgation  of  four  new  laws  to  broaden 
the  so-called  crime  of  dissent  and  to  further 
isolate  the  Soviet  population  from  foreign 
contacts  was  one  factor.  Greater  violence 
and  more  brutal  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners, as  seen  In  the  death  of  seven  Prison- 
ers of  Conscience  (POCs)  in  1984.  was  an- 
other. A  renewed  official  drive  to  eradicate 
iamizdat  (unofficial  literature)  and  thus  to 
stifle  any  expression  of  Independent  politi- 
cal, religious,  national,  cultural  or  economic 
views  was  a  third  significant  element.  The 
continued  Imposition  of  nearly  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  emigration  was  still  an- 
other component. 

NEW  AKRESTS  AND  TRAILS 

In  terms  of  numbers,  there  were  at  least 
130  arrests  of  Soviet  human  rights  activists 
in  1984.  including  71  religious  activists.  21 
would-be  emigrants.  12  Jewish  activists.  12 
Georgian  activists  and  11  distributors  or  au- 
thors of  samizdat.  There  were  at  least  41 
trials  of  Soviet  dissidents  in  1984;  the  aver- 
age term  of  Imprisonment  was  three  years. 

RESTRICTTVB  NEW  LAWS 

As  early  as  January,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment signalled  its  adherence  to  harsh  poli- 
cies on  dissent  by  passing  two  repressive 
changes  in  the  laws.  It  is  now  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  disclose  Information  from  the  work- 
place to  foreigners.  Divulging  to  foreigners 
•professional  secrets "  Is  now  punishable  by 
up  to  eight  years  of  Imprisonment.  A  second 
change  relates  to  the  definition  of  ''anti- 
Sovlet  agltetlon"  under  Article  70  RSFSR 
Criminal  Code.  The  new  definition  Includes 
not  only  the  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  "detrimental"  materials,  but  also  mere 
possession  of  such  works.  Another  provision 
specifies  that  those  found  guilty  under  Arti- 
cle 70  using  "money  or  other  valuables  from 
foreign  organizations  or  persons  acting  In 
(their)  Interest "  can  now  be  imprisoned  for 
up  to  15  (rather  than  12)  years. 

In  July  1984.  a  USSR  Supreme  Soviet 
decree  fixed  penalties  of  up  to  100  rubles  for 
Soviet  citizens  who  violate  "rules  for  stay  in 
the  USSR  by  foreign  citizens  or  sUteless 
persons"  or  provide  shelter,  transportation 
or  "other  services"  to  foreigners  without  of- 
ficial permission.  Although  the  decree  did 
not  extend  the  range  of  Illegal  actions.  Its 
promulgation  called  attention  to  heightened 
Kremlin  concern  over  contacts  between 
Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners. 

Another  new  Soviet  regulation  issued  in 
August  and  effective  In  October  1984  forbids 
foreigners  from  pre-paying  often  exorbitant 
tariffs  on  packages  sent  to  Soviet  citizens. 
This  regulation  ended  a  30-year  Soviet 
policy  under  which  foreign  friends  and  rela- 


tives could  send  clothing  and  food  through 
special  paclcage  companies  which  accepted 
pre-payment.  This  new  restriction  wUl  espe- 
cially affect  families  of  PCX^s.  religious  be- 
lievers and  refuseniks,  since  they  now  must 
pay  high  tariffs  and  there  is  no  longer  guar- 
anteed delivery  of  parcels  from  abroad. 

The  new  trial  of  Russian  Orthodox  POC 
Vladimir  Poresh  was  on  October  23,  1984.  It 
marked  the  first  known  instance  of  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  a  new  article  188.3  RSFSR 
Criminal  Code.  "liCallcious  Disobedience  of 
the  Administration  of  Corrective  Labor  In- 
stitutions" with  a  possible  five-year  term. 
The  new  law— promulgated  in  late  Septem- 
ber 1983  one  week  after  the  close  of  the 
liladrid  C:SCE  Meeting— authorizes  adminis- 
trators of  penal  institutions  to  charge  in- 
mates with  "malicious  disobedience  to  its 
lawful  demands"  if  the  prisoner  had  already 
been  punished  for  another  such  infraction 
during  the  previous  year.  Poresh,  arrested 
In  Chistopol  Prison  one  day  before  the  end 
of  his  term,  was  given  a  new  three-year 
prison  term  for  four  peaceful  protests 
against  denial  of  prisoners'  rights.  There  are 
fears  that  at  least  two  other  Soviet  POCs, 
Russian  tamizdat  author  Viktor  Grlnev  and 
Byelorussian  activist  Mikhail  Kukobaka 
also  may  face  charges  under  this  new  so- 
called  "Eternal  Prisoner"  law. 

ISOLATION  AND  BRUTAL  TREATMEtTT  OP 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

During  1984  the  Soviet  government  Inten- 
sified its  policy  of  isolating  political  prison- 
ers in  the  gvlag.  One  technique  frequently 
used  is  to  deny  prisoners  their  legal  rights 
to  family  visits— often  for  years  In  advance. 
For  example,  imprisoned  Lithuanian  Helsin- 
ki Monitor  Vlktoras  Petkus  has  had  no 
family  visits  since  August  1983. 

In  addition,  greater  official  reliance  on  vi- 
olence against  POCs— not  to  speak  of  ordi- 
nary prisoners— was  discernible  in  1984.  The 
deaths  of  at  least  seven  POCs  during  the 
year  provided  tragic  testimony  to  this  fact. 
Three  noted  Ukrainian  human  rights  activ- 
ists, Oleksy  Tykhy.  Valery  Marchenko  and 
Yury  Lytvyn  died  In  Perm  Camp  36/1.  the 
only  POC  special  regimen  camp.  Two  other 
human  rights  activists.  Aleksei  Nlkltln— who 
protested  dangerous  working  conditions  for 
Donetsk  coal  miners— and  well-known  camp 
poet  Valentin  Sokolov,  died  after  extended 
maltreatment  in  Soviet  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals. Seventy-two-year-old  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Anton  Potochnyk  died  on  May  29  in 
camp  while  serving  his  fifth  term.  Another 
reUgious  activist.  Baptist  Boris  Artyu- 
shenko,  died  in  Kursk  prison  in  December 
during  his  fourth  term  of  imprisonment. 
Conditions  of  Incarceration  have  deteriorat- 
ed so  much  that  veteran  POC  Yury  Lytvyn 
was  reportedly  driven  to  suicide.  Imprisoned 
peace  activist  Aleksandr  Shatravka  also  at- 
tempted suicide  in  May  1984. 

Other  evidence  of  Increased  cruelty  is  sug- 
gested by  reiwrts  of  the  extremely  poor 
health  of  numerous  POCs.  Eduard  Arutun- 
yan.  founder  of  the  Armenian  Helsinki 
Group,  is  reportedly  suffering  from  extreme 
malnutrition  and  had  one  lung  removed  In 
prison  hospital.  At  least  two  POCs  suffered 
heart  attacks.  Thlrty-nlne-year-old  Baptist 
rock  musician  Valery  Barinov— sentenced  to 
two  and  a  half  years  in  camp  on  November 
23  in  Leningrad— suffered  a  massive  heart 
attack  one  week  later.  Pentecostal  emigra- 
tion activist  VasUy  Barats  suffered  two 
heart  attacks  in  Perm  Camp  36/1.  Two  lead- 
ing Jewish  activists,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  loslf  Begun,  are  in  precarious  health. 
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{MutlAlly  due  to  hunger  strikes  protest  ex- 
tended terms  of  punishment  IsoUtion. 

There  were  alao  more  frequent  reports  of 
increased  brutality  by  the  administration  of 
Soviet  penal  Institutions  In  1984.  Includlns 
more  Instances  of  beatings  of  POCs  in  the 
camps  and  even  in  pre-trial  detention  in 
Moscow.  The  gifted  Ukrainian-Polish  poet. 
Irina  Ratushlnskaya.  spent  39  days  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  was  twice  hospitalized  for 
tuberculosis  and  was  beaten  and  force-fed 
while  on  hunger  strike.  Dr.  Anatoly  Korya- 
gln,  advisor  to  the  Psychiatric  Working 
Group,  was  beaten  In  Chistopol  prison  with 
the  door  of  his  cell  open  so  that  others 
would  hear  his  screams:  he  reportedly  is 
near  death  after  a  prolonged  hunger  strike. 
Baptist  minister  Mikhail  Khorev  spent  17 
days  in  special  Isolation  and  two  months  In 
camp  prison  in  mid- 1984  for  not  properly 
greeting  a  camp  commandant.  Khorev,  who 
is  nearly  blind,  was  also  deprived  of  his 
glasses.  Sergl  Origoryants,  a  tamizdat 
editor  in  Chistopol  prison,  was  so  badly 
beaten  by  wardens  that  his  arm  was  broken. 
In  late  December.  Jewish  activist  loslf  Ber- 
enshteln  lost  the  use  of  his  right  eye  after 
being  beaten  by  prison  wardens:  the  prison 
authorities  In  Zhitomir,  Ukraine  claim  he 
poked  his  out  with  a  potato  peeler. 

PSTCHIAnUC  ABUSE 

In  April  1983.  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew 
from  the  World  Psychiatric  Association  to 
avoid  an  expected  censure  motion  in  July. 
Some  hoped  that  this  move  signalled  In- 
creased Soviet  sensitivity  to  criticism  of 
their  abuse  of  psychiatry  for  political  pur- 
poses. Soviet  actions  in  1984,  however,  soon 
proved  these  hopes  to  be  unfounded.  Among 
the  Soviet  human  rights  activists  subjected 
to  psychiatric  abuse  in  1984  are:  Bashkir 
poet  Nlzametdin  Akhmetov,  in  camp  since 
1989.  sent  to  the  Alma  Ata  special  psychiat- 
ric hospital  in  June:  Armenian  human 
rights  activist  Oamik  Tsarukyan.  an  Arme- 
nian Apostolic  Church  deacon,  sent  to  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital  In  February  (or  criticism  of 
church  authorities:  Leningrad  tamizdat 
writer  Oteg  Okhapkln,  hospitalized  in  late 
August:  Latvian  Catholic  Sandra  Riga, 
editor  of  a  tamizdat  ecumenical  Journal 
Summon*,  tried  in  August  and  sent  for  forc- 
ible psychiatric  treatment:  Yuri  Popov  of 
the  Moscow  youth  peace  "Good  Will 
Group"  placed  In  psychiatric  hospital  this 
year  and  Russian  worker  Viktor  Tsurlkov 
who  was  held  in  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Krasnoyarsk  for  the  month  of  April  for  re- 
fusing to  vote. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  cases  of  psychiatric 
abuse  is  that  of  Ukrainian  poet.  Viktor  Ra- 
falsky,  who  has  spent  15  years  in  Soviet  psy- 
chiatric hospitals.  Last  year,  Rafalsky  es- 
caped from  the  hospital,  was  recaptured  and 
put  on  trial  on  February  37.  Ruled  "espe- 
cially dangerous  and  requiring  forced  medi- 
cal treatment."  he  was  sent  to  the  infamous 
Dnepropetrovsk  special  psychiatric  hospital. 
While  there.  Rafalsky  managed  to  smuggle 
out  an  appeal  to  the  West  reporting  that 
letters  from  Amnesty  International  had 
e«sed  his  conditions  and  asking  that  West- 
ern assistance  be  more  systematic  and  regu- 
lar. 

THK  AMTI-SAICIZDAT  CAMPAIGII 

Another  aspect  of  the  Soviet  crackdown 
on  dissent  in  1984  was  an  intensified  cam- 
paign against  aU  forms  of  samizdat  Among 
the  victims  was  Lithuanian  chemist  Lyudas 
Dambrauskas  who  was  sentenced  on  Octo- 
ber 3  to  five  and  a  half  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  writing  memoirs  about  his  25  years 
in  Stalinist  camps.  Several  activists  were 


sentenced  for  reproducing  Western  litera- 
ture: Although  Mikhail  Polyakov  confessed 
his  "guilt,"  he  stUl  received  a  five-year  camp 
term  In  April  In  LerUngrad.  Mikhail  Mey- 
lakh,  a  Leningrad  literary  scholar,  was  also 
sentenced  in  April:  he  received  a  ten-year 
camp  term  for  distributing  Western  publica- 
tions of  works  by  Akhmatova.  Mandelsbtam 
and  Nabokov.  Literary  archivist  Alekaandr 
Bogoslovsky  was  arrested  in  June  for 
"making  notes  of  an  antl-Sovtet  nature"  In 
his  notebook  and  for  giving  foreign  books  to 
his  uncle  and  two  friends.  Veteran  Moscow 
human  rights  activist  Yuri  Shikhanovlch 
was  sentenced  in  September  to  a  ten-year 
term  for  alleged  involvement  with  the  ta- 
mizdat Chrxmicle  of  Current  Event*  and  for 
passing  information  to  the  West. 

A  number  of  religious  activists  who  par- 
ticipated in  tamizdat  activities  were  also  ar- 
rested in  1984  Including  the  Latvian  Catho- 
lic editor  Sandra  Riga.  Russian  Orthodox 
activist.  Sergei  Markus,  was  sentenced  in 
July  1984  to  three  years  in  camp  for  possess- 
ing religious  literature— which  was  later  or- 
dered burned.  Despite  this  drive  against  sa- 
mizdat. new  publications  appeared  in  1984: 
at  least  eight  issues  of  the  Chrxmicle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine.  This  new  ta- 
mizdat Journal,  first  issued  In  March,  re- 
ports on  the  situation  of  religious  and  na- 
tional rights  advocates  in  Western  Ukraine. 

Several  unregistered  Baptists  have  also 
t>een  imprisoned  for  religious  tamizdat. 
Viktor  Savelev  was  arrested  In  Georgia  in 
February  for  transporting  unauthorized 
Baptist  materials  and  Estonian  Baptist, 
Pavel  Vezlkov,  was  sentenced  In  May  to  two 
years  In  camp  for  circulating  religious  ta- 
mizdat and  Western  Christian  literature. 
The  arrest  of  two  brothers,  Egor  and  Andrei 
Volf  in  Kazakhstan  on  November  24  reveals 
the  the  massive  scale  of  underground  print- 
ing of  Baptist  literature  in  the  USSR.  The 
authorities  found  30,000  printed  Bibles, 
three  tons  of  blank  paper,  and  a  portable 
printing  press.  This  Is  the  fourth  such  KGB 
raid  against  the  unofficial  Baptist  "Chris- 
tian Press"  In  the  last  ten  years. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Kremlin  effort  to  cut  the  flow 
of  tamizdat  materials  to  the  West  was  the 
arrest  of  long-time  Moscow  human  rights 
activist,  Llna  Tumanova.  As  Tumanova  met 
two  U.S.  diplomats  on  a  Moscow  street  on 
July  4.  1984.  she  was  arrested  and  the  offi- 
cials were  detained.  A  package  of  tamizdat 
was  seized  from  Tumanova  and  she  faces 
charges  of  "antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." She  was  released  from  prison  In 
September  for  medical  treatment  and  will 
still  stand  trial.  The  case  received  much 
negative  publicity  in  the  Soviet  press— in  an 
obvious  warning  to  other  Soviet  citizens. 

rUBTHZX  DIIGRATION  RKSTTlICTIOIfS 

Emigration  rates  for  all  three  Soviet  na- 
tionalities which  previously  had  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  USSR  have  reached  new 
lows.  Only  897  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1984— compared  to  1.315  In  1983 
and  51.471  In  the  record  year  of  1979.  A 
total  of  913  Soviet  Germans  arrived  in  West 
Germany  in  1984.  Armenian  emigration 
rates  have  also  plummeted.  Any  Soviet  citi- 
zen may  face  Imprlsorunent  if  he  or  she 
presses  emigration  claims  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Soviet  citizens  who  are  caught 
crossing  USSR  twrders  without  official  per- 
mission are  given  lengthy  camp  terms.  At 
the  same  time  emigration  from  the  USSR 
came  to  a  virtual  standstill,  there  were  signs 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  had  embarked 
on  a  campaign  to  lure  some  high-profile 


Soviet  defectors.  Including  soldiers,  t>ack  to 
the  USSR  with  promises  of  no  punishment. 

RKmxSSION  OP  RSLIOIODS  ACTIVUTS 

During  1984,  the  Soviet  authorities  kept 
up.  and  in  some  cases.  Intensified  their  cam- 
paign against  religious  activists.  In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  numerous  other 
leaders  of  various  religious  denominations 
were  Imprisoned  during  the  year.  In  June,  a 
Lutheran  preacher,  Jakob  Rein,  was  sen- 
tenced in  Kazakhstan  to  five  years  in  camp 
for  allegedly  organizing  unregistered  reli- 
gious services.  Later  in  the  year,  two  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  priests  were  sentenced  on 
doubtful  charges:  Father  Nikolai  Temlrbaev 
was  given  a  two-year  camp  term  In  Turk- 
menla  for  allegedly  beating  his  wife,  and  a 
popular  youth  priest.  44-year-oId  Pavel 
Lysak.  was  sentenced  hi  December  to  ten 
months  imprisonment  for  living  in  Moocow 
without  a  residence  permit.  A  Lithuanian 
Catholic  priest.  Father  Jonas  Kastytus  Ma- 
tullonJs.  was  arrested  on  November  9  on  un- 
known charges.  He  had  been  previously 
Jailed  in  1976  for  nine  months  for  alleged  in- 
volvement with  the  unofficial  Chronicle  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania.  A  Baptist 
preacher,  Peter  Peters,  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  In  camp  in  May. 

Various  religious  communities  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  state  authorities  in  1984.  A 
resurgence  of  interest  among  Soviet  Jews  In 
their  religious  heritage  has  led  to  increased 
anti-Semitic  repression.  Among  the  methods 
of  intimidation  used  by  the  KGB  were  alle- 
gations that  Jews  use  drugs  in  their  reli- 
gious rituals.  For  example.  Moscow  Jewish 
activist  Yull  Edelshteln,  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  drug  possession,  was 
sentenced  on  December  18  to  three  years  in 
labor  camp.  Moshe  Abramov,  and  Orthodox 
Jewish  activist  from  Samarkand,  received  a 
three-year  camp  term  for  "hooliganism." 
One  result  of  the  official  drive  against 
Soviet  Baptists  was  46  arrests  In  1984.  Un- 
registered Soviet  Adventists  suffered  at 
least  six  arrests  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  One  such  Adventlst,  Vladimir  Va- 
sllchenko,  was  Jailed  for  recording  foreign 
radio  broadcasts.  The  continuing  campaign 
against  Soviet  Pentecostals  attempting  to 
emigrate  from  the  USSR  was  revealed  in 
two  month-long  hunger  strikes  undertaken 
by  55  Pentecostals— mostly  of  German 
origin- in  the  Pacific  coast  town  of  Chu- 
guevka.  One  Chuguevka  Pentecostal  pastor, 
Viktor  Valter.  was  arrested  on  December 
10— International  Human  Rights  Day. 

CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ITNOmCIAL  GROUPS 

Independent  peace  groups,  monitoring  ac- 
tivists and  other  non-conformists  continued 
to  come  under  attack  In  1984.  Members  of 
the  unofflclaJ  Group  to  Promote  Trust  Be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.— which 
claims  some  2,000  supporters  among  affili- 
ate groups  in  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Odessa,  No- 
vosibirsk. Riga.  Rybinsk  and  Tallinn— were 
subjected  to  various  forms  of  harassment, 
intimidation  and  detention. 

As  a  result  of  an  earlier  KGB  campaign, 
most  Soviet  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups 
have  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  currently  45 
imprisoned  Group  members.  Nevertheless, 
two  Helsinki-affiliated  religious  rights 
groups  function:  the  Catholic  Committee  in 
Lithuania  and  the  Action  Group  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Rights  of  Believers  and  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  The  latter 
group,  formed  on  September  9,  1982  and  led 
by  former  Ukrainian  POC,  losyp  Terelya, 
has  allied  Itself  to  the  Helsinki  process.  The 
Soviet  authorities  took  action  against  three 
other    Helsinki    activists    in    1984:    Elena 


Bonner,  a  Moscow  Helsinki  Group  founding 
member  and  the  wife  of  Andrcl  Sakharov, 
was  sentenced  on  August  17  to  five  years  of 
internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  slander";  a 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitor,  Mykola 
Oorbal,  was  re-arrested  in  camp  on  October 
31  for  "anti-Soviet  slander"— das^  before  his 
scheduled  release;  and  another  Ukrainian 
Monitor.  losif  Zisels,  was  arrested  in  Cher- 
nlvtsl  on  October  19  on  unknown  charges. 

SUPPHKSSION  OP  NATIONAL  AND  CULTUBAL 
alOHTS 

The  Soviet  government  continued  to  act 
against  advocates  of  greater  national,  ethnic 
and  cultural  rights  for  doeens  of  nationali- 
ties In  Its  domain.  In  the  fall,  a  stepped-up 
campaign  against  unofficial  Hebrew  teach- 
ers and  Jewish  cultural  activists  was  Initiat- 
ed. Among  the  12  currently  Imprisoned  are: 
34-year-old  Aleksandr  Kholmiansky,  arrest- 
ed In  July  on  hoollganlBm  charges;  Takov 
Levin  of  Odessa,  arrested  five  days  before 
his  wedding  and  sentenced  on  November  20 
to  three  years  in  camp  for  "anti-Soviet  slan- 
der"; losif  Berenshtein  of  Kiev  who  was  sen- 
tenced on  December  10  to  four  years  in 
camp  for  allegedly  "assaulting  a  police  offi- 
cer." Despite  these  measures,  1984  saw  a  re- 
surgence of  interest  In  Jewish  culture  with 
unofficial  Hebrew  and  Jewlah  culture 
groups  springing  up  in  at  least  30  Soviet 
dUes. 

In  1983  there  were  official  celebrations  to 
mark  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of 
Oeorglevsk  which  joined  Georgia  to  Russia. 
Three  Georgian  workers.  Zakarli  Lasbkar- 
ashvUl,  Tarial  Ghvlniashvill  and  Ouram  Oo- 
gopaldze,  were  tried  In  March  and  given 
terms  ranging  from  four  to  five  years  for 
preparing  leaflets  protesting  this  celebra- 
tion. 

Armenian  human  rights  activists  also  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  KOB  heavy  hand.  Arme- 
nian Helsinki  Monitor  Robert  Nasaryan  is 
in  Chistopol  prison,  while  Armenian  nation- 
al rights  advocate  Pamir  Airikyan  was  sent 
Into  internal  exile  In  February. 

Mustafa  DshemUev.  leader  of  the  struggle 
of  500,000  Crimean  Tatars  to  return  to  thelr 
Crlmean  homeland  from  Stalinist  exile  in 
Centra]  Asia,  was  sentenced  on  February  10 
to  three  years  in  strict  regimen  camp  for 
"anti-Soviet  slander."  This  represents  Dzhe- 
milev's  sixth  prison  term  on  political 
charges.  Dshemilev's  "crime"  consisted  of 
maintaining  contacts  with  Crimean  Tatars 
in  New  York.  At  least  two  other  Crimean 
Tatar  activists.  Dzhelyal  Cheleblev  and 
laet  Khairov,  were  arrested  last  year. 

In  the  Baltic  states  of  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Lithuania,  human  and  national  rights  advo- 
cates also  faced  harsh  repression  by  the 
Kremlin.  A  leading  Estonian  activist.  Enn 
Tarto,  was  tried  in  April  and  given  a  ten- 
year  term  In  special  regimen  camp.  His 
"crimes"  Included  signing  protests,  publish- 
ing and  distributing  human  rights  docu- 
ments in  Estonia,  and  maintaining  contacts 
with  Estonian  emigres  in  Sweden.  Recent 
imprisonments  in  UthuaiUa  include  those  of 
Father  Matulionis  and  of  Lyudas  Dam- 
brauskas. Finally,  the  fate  of  one  leading 
Latvian  dissident.  Gunars  Astra,  is  a  fitting 
commentary  on  the  overall  Kremlin  atti- 
tude towards  1984:  in  December  1983,  he 
was  given  a  12-year  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  circulating  George  Orwell's  visionary 
novel.  1984.* 


THE  ARMY'S  EFFORTS  TO 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  tx>  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  a  very  important  article 
from  the  April  21  New  York  Times. 
The  article  is  titled.  "Army  Survey 
Finds  Officers  Critical."  It  reports  on 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Army  of  its  own 
officer  corps,  a  survey  that  revealed 
some  problems.  According  to  the  arti- 
cle, the  findings  reflect  a  belief  by  half 
of  those  surveyed  that  the  bold,  origi- 
nal, creative  officer  cannot  survive  in 
today's  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  some 
people  will  use  this  study  to  criticize 
the  Army.  Instead.  I  want  to  praise 
the  Army  for  conducting  this  analysis. 
The  Army  has  courageously  overcome 
the  tendency,  natural  in  any  large  in- 
stitution, to  sweep  problems  under  the 
rug,  and  has  instead  attempted  to 
bring  them  to  light  so  they  can  be  re- 
solved. By  doing  so,  the  leadership  of 
the  Army  has  shown  that  it  is  sincere 
in  its  efforts  to  reform  itself.  It  is  a 
praiseworthy  step,  and  one  that 
should  strengthen,  not  weaken,  our 
support  for  the  Army. 

The  Army's  serious  and  highly  im- 
portant effort  at  self-reform  has  been 
evident  for  some  time  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  military  reform  movement. 
It  has  thus  far  included  the  publica- 
tion of  an  excellent  new  basic  field 
manual,  the  1982  edition  of  FM  100-5, 
that  makes  maneuver  warfare  official 
doctrine;  the  establishment  of  what  is, 
in  my  view,  the  best  course  in  the 
whole  American  military  education  es- 
tablishment, the  new  second-year 
course  at  Ft.  Leavenworth;  and  the 
Cohort  and  regimental  system  pro- 
grams to  improve  unit  cohesion.  Now, 
there  is  an  addition  to  tiiat  list:  the 
survey  reported  by  the  Times. 

Mr.  President,  our  other  armed  serv- 
ices should  follow  the  Army's  lead. 
Their  need  for  reform  is  no  less;  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  it  is  in  fact  greater. 
But  the  services  continue  to  pretend 
that  the  problems  and  deficiencies 
they  face  do  not  exist.  Unfortunately, 
that  means  they  could  possibly  be 
brought  to  light  in  combat,  at  the  cost 
of  unnecessary  casualties  and,  very 
possibly,  tragic  defeats. 

The  Army,  in  contrast,  is  preparing 
itself  for  future  success  in  combat  by 
addressing  its  problems  in  time  of 
peace.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues, 
especially  those  who  have  joined  with 
me  in  supporting  military  reform,  to 
show  the  Army  that  we  understand, 
appreciate,  and  support  what  it  is 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
"Army  Survey  Finds  Officers  Critical," 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  19851 

Army  Sukvxy  Finds  Oppickrs  Critical 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Wasrinoton,  April  20.— The  Army's  offi- 
cers, In  a  remarkably  candid  self -evaluation, 
have  expressed  severe  criticism  of  them- 
selves, the  Army  and  its  senior  leaders. 


In  a  confidential  Army  survey  of  its  offi- 
cer corps,  taken  last  fall  and  analyzed  over 
the  winter,  half  the  officers  who  answered  a 
long  questionnaire  agreed  that  "the  bold, 
original,  creative  officer  cannot  survive  in 
today's  Army." 

A  report  compUed  from  the  survey  said  an 
even  larger  portion  of  the  officers,  68  per- 
cent, agreed  that  "the  officer  corps  is  fo- 
cused on  personal  gain  rather  than  selfless- 
ness"—a  virtue  that  military  leaders  cite  as 
essential  to  good  leadership. 

In  addition,  nearly  half  the  generals,  who 
were  questioned  in  a  separate  survey  but 
whose  answers  were  Incorporated  Into  the 
report,  concluded  that  "senior  Army  leaders 
behave  too  much  like  cori>orate  executives 
and  not  enough  like  warriors." 

And  one-third  of  all  the  officers,  including 
the  generals,  thought  that  "most  officers 
are  promoted  before  becoming  competent  at 
their  existing  grade  levels,"  the  report  said. 

Despite  these  negative  views,  large  majori- 
ties of  the  officers  said  that  they  were  satis- 
fied with  their  duty  positions,  that  they  In- 
tended to  stay  in  the  Army  for  a  career  and 
that  fellow  officers  exemplified  the  "warrior 
spirit"  and  the  'Army  ethic." 

Large  majorities  also  said  "the  Army  Is 
more  than  a  job"  and  "individual  needs  are 
secondary  to  Army  needs. "  Although  the  of- 
ficers had  complaints  about  particular  ele- 
ments of  the  Army's  educational  and  train- 
ing system,  they  generally  gave  It  good 
marks. 

The  survey  was  ordered  by  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.. 
who  said  in  a  letter  to  those  being  queried. 
"Because  this  study  will  shape  the  future 
development  of  our  officer  corps,  we  need 
your  candid  opinions." 

The  state  of  the  officer  corps  has  been  a 
contentious  issue  within  and  outside  the 
Army  since  American  forces  withdrew  from 
Vietnam  more  than  10  years  ago.  Military 
and  civilian  critics  have  asserted  that  offi- 
cers emphasized  management  over  leader- 
ship and  corporate  values  over  traditional 
military  values. 

The  survey  report  was  complied  from  an- 
swers to  two  long  questionnaires.  The  first 
was  sent  to  all  436  serving  officers  in  the 
four  grades  of  general,  of  whom  333  replied; 
the  second  was  sent  to  23,000  randomly  se- 
lected officers,  from  colonel  down  to  lieu- 
tenant, of  whom  14,046  replied.  In  those  six 
grades  are  92,000  officers.  No  estimate  of 
the  range  of  sampling  error  was  provided  in 
the  report. 

The  results  were  tabulated  into  a  report 
stamped  "For  Official  Use  Only"  and  'Close 
Hold,"  meaning  that  the  Information  in  the 
survey  was  not  to  be  disseminated  widely. 

DSMANDS  ON  OPTICBRS  L'lISD 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal,  a  monthly 
magazine  specializing  In  military  matters 
that  Is  published  here,  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  survey  and  has  prepared  an  article  for 
publication  in  Its  May  Issue.  An  advance 
copy  of  the  article  and  the  report  were 
made  available  to  The  New  York  Times. 

Evidently  anticipating  renewed  criticism, 
the  Army  prepared  a  discussion  paper  to  ac- 
company the  report. 

"We  place  a  tremendous  burden  on  our 
senior  Army  leaders."  the  paper  said.  "We 
charge  them  to  perform  as  statesmen,  as 
spokesmen  for  their  organizations,  as  stew- 
aids  of  tremendous  resources,  as  role 
models,  as  standard  setters,  as  long-range 
planners  and  decision  makers.  In  short,  we 
demand  they  perform  as  though  they  were 
effective  corporate  executives. 
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"In  time  of  peace,  there  is  a  blurring  of 
the  distinction  between  pure  warrior'  and 
'pure  corporate  executive."  In  both  peace 
and  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  we 
expect  our  senior  Army  leaders  to  be  both." 

Ueut.  Oen.  Charles  W.  Bagnai.  who  orga- 
nized the  survey,  said  it  was  part  of  a  larger 
effort  to  Improve  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  officers  corps.  "We  asked  some 
real  tough  questions  about  strengths  and 
wealuiesses. "  he  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view, "to  see  where  we  should  be  going  in 
the  future. " 

WOKK  OR  RXCOIfMXinMTIOHS 

Lieut.  Oen.  Arthur  E.  Brown.  Jr..  director 
of  the  Army  Staff,  which  is  preparing  rec- 
ommendations for  General  Wickham  based 
on  the  survey  said  changes  in  the  Army's 
system  of  educating  officers  In  their  careers 
were  under  serious  consideration. 

In  each  of  the  junior,  middle  and  senior 
service  schools,  more  emphasis  would  prob- 
ably be  put  on  teaching  officers  to  be  better 
mentors  and  coaches  of  their  subordinates. 
General  Brown  said. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  suggested  that 
the  Army  officer  corps  had  not  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  dark  days  of  Vietnam. 
When  morale  was  down,  ethics  were  slight- 
ed and  many  officers  put  premotion  ahead 
of  duty,  according  to  historians  of  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

The  survey  responses  also  appeared  to  re- 
flect the  questioning  attitude  discerned  in 
many  younger  officers,  the  majors  and  cap- 
tains who  were  commissioned  in  the  post- 
Vietnam  period  of  the  late  1970's.  They 
brought  into  the  Army  the  skepticism  of 
their  youth  in  the  turbulent  1960's. 

DITmiNG  VIKWS  OP  GKNmALS 

Several  marked  differences  between  the 
generals  and  the  lower-ranking  officers 
showed  up  in  the  survey.  The  generals,  the 
report  said,  thought  the  officer  corps  was 
less  focused  on  personal  gain  than  on  "self- 
lessness": lower-ranking  officers  disagreed. 

The  generals  said  they  felt  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
would  make  good  wartime  leaders,  while  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  themselves  rated 
only  half  of  their  peers  as  potentially  good 
battlefield  commanders. 

The  generals  also  thought  that  the  Army 
was  preparing  officers  to  keep  pace  with 
weapons  of  advanced  technology,  while 
large  numbers  of  the  other  officers  dis- 
agreed, the  report  said.  The  lower-ranking 
officers  also  wanted  more  of  their  peers  to 
receive  advanced  military  education  than 
the  generals  thought  was  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  said  gener- 
als and  the  other  officers  agreed  that  "the 
weakest  areas  of  officer  preparation  tend  to 
be  warfighting.  leadership  and  critical 
thinking."  They  also  agreed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  colonels  and  majors  would  be  good 
combat  commanders.* 


ARKANSAS'  FIRST  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL VOLUNTEER  ACTION 
AWARD  WINNERS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  two  distinguished  Arkansans 
Joined  the  ranks  of  recipients  of  the 
Presidential  Volunteer  Action  Award— 
the  first  ever  from  our  State.  Rev.  He- 
zeUah  D.  Davis  Stewart,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
Kelsy  Capllnger  III  were  honored  at 
the  White  House  along  with  16  others 
from  acroes  the  Nation. 


I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
both  these  deserving  Individuals  to  let 
them  know  how  proud  all  Arkansans 
are  of  their  dedication  and  service  to 
those  less  fortunate. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  carried  a 
story  about  Dr.  Stewart's  and  Dr.  Cap- 
linger's  experiences  upon  receiving 
this  award  and  I  want  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues.  Their  words  sum  up 
much  better  than  I  could  what  volun- 
teerism  is  all  about.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Arkansas  Oaxette.  Apr.  23. 19851 
Akkansams  Or  Awauw  Fhom  Rxaoam,  Cm 

HXLP 

(By  Carol  Matlack) 

Washihcton.— Rev.  Hesekiah  D.  David 
Stewart  Jr.  and  Dr.  Kelsy  Capllnger  UI.  the 
first  Arkansas  residents  ever  to  win  the 
Presidential  Volunteer  Action  Awards,  said 
Monday  that  hundreds  of  other  persons  In 
Arkansas  deserved  to  share  the  honor  with 
them. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  established  a  self-help 
program  In  College  Station,  and  Dr.  Cap- 
linger,  an  allergist  who  founded  a  summer 
camp  for  youths  with  medical  problems, 
were  among  18  persons  who  received  the 
awards  from  President  Reagan  Monday  at  a 
White  House  luncheon. 

After  dining  on  roast  duck  and  rice  in  the 
East  Room,  each  received  a  silver  medallion 
on  a  red-whlte-and-blue  ribbon  from  the 
president. 

In  intervlewB  afterward.  Iwth  said  their 
volunteer  projects  would  not  have  succeed- 
ed without  help  from  many  others. 

"OlflY  AS  A  RBPRXSBITATrvX" 

"I  cannot  accept  this  award  for  me,  but 
only  as  a  representative  of  all  the  volunteer 
efforts  on  the  part  of  everybody  who  has  as- 
sisted us."  Mr.  Stewart  said.  "I  thank  God 
and  the  people  of  Arkansas  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  share,  to  care  tuid  to  love." 

KSTABUSHXD  PaOJVCT 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  pastor  of  Mount  Nebo 
AME  Church  in  College  Station,  established 
a  community  self-help  project  called  Water- 
shed that  offers  counseling,  job  referral  and 
other  services,  as  well  as  emergency  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  for  residents  of  the  pre- 
dominantly poor,  black  community.  He  said 
numerous  Individuals,  organizations  and 
companies  had  donated  time  and  money  to 
the  Watershed  project  over  the  years. 

Dr.  Capllnger.  of  Little  Rock.  Is  chairman 
of  the  Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  Is  the  founder  of 
Med-Camp  of  Arkansas,  which  since  1971 
has  offered  a  summer  program  for  youths 
with  medical  problems  at  Camp  Aldersgate 
In  western  Little  Rock. 

RXLPKO  RAisa  ruifos 

Dr.  Capllnger  helped  raise  money  to  build 
an  infirmary  and  other  special  facilities  at 
the  camp,  and  recruited  health  profession- 
als and  others  to  work  as  volunteers  each 
summer.  The  camp  is  operated  without  fed- 
eral funds,  and  more  than  2,000  youths  have 
attended  since  It  began. 

'Tm  very  grateful  even  to  be  nominated" 
for  the  award.  Dr.  Capllnger  said  in  an 
interview.  "To  receive  it  really  adds  a  great 
deal  of  credibility  to  the  program  *  *  *  and 
enhances  our  visibility."  However,  he  added 
that  the  program  could  not  have  succeeded 
without  hundreds  of  others  volunteering 
their  time.  Tm  really  accepting  this  on 
their  l>ehalf. "  he  said. 


APTKARS  on  "TODAY" 

Besides  attending  the  White  House  cere- 
mony. Dr.  Capllnger  appeared  briefly  on  the 
NBC  television  "Today  Show"  Monday 
morning. 

More  than  1,800  individuals  and  groups 
were  nominated  for  the  presidential  volun- 
teer awards  this  year.  A  total  of  six  individ- 
uals, nine  private  organizations,  two  corpo- 
rations and  a  group  of  labor  unions  received 
the  awards.* 
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FORMER  GUARDSMEN  IN  THE 
PDN 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  Tuesday's  debate  about  the 
President's  proposal  to  aid  the  Con- 
tras,  a  great  many  charges  were  made 
against  the  Contras,  especially  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  [FDN]. 
One  of  the  allegations  most  often  re- 
peated in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  the  charge 
that  the  FDN  is  comprised  of  Somocis- 
tas,  meaning— in  this  case— former 
meml>ers  of  Somoza's  National  Guard. 
Specifically,  46  out  of  48  of  the  FDN's 
leadership  were  said  to  be  former 
guardsmen. 

I  have  checked  with  the  £>epartment 
of  State.  I  have  checked  with  the  FDN 
and  reviewed  their  list  of  regional  and 
task  force  commanders,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  Senator  Dtnint- 
BT7RGER.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  issue. 

Former  Somoza  National  Guards- 
men do  not  dominate,  control,  or  rep- 
resent either  the  leadership  of  the 
PDN  or  the  FDN  at  large.  Further- 
more, in  the  best  American  tradition, 
the  tnilitary  command  structure  of  the 
FDN  Is  subordinate  to  civilian  political 
authority. 

The  PDN  has  a  six-man  policy- 
making directorate.  The  five  civilians 
on  the  board  are  the  following:  Adolfo 
Calero,  a  businessman  who  was  a  long- 
time opponent  of  Somoza  and  was  Im- 
prisoned by  him  In  1978  for  organizing 
a  general  strike;  Indalecio  Rodrlquez. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  FSLN  for  20 
yesj?;  Lucia  Salazar.  the  widow  of 
Jorge  Salazar,  the  former  president  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Superior  Council  on 
Private  Enterprise  [COSEP]  who  was 
murdered  by  Sandinlsta  agents  In  No- 
vember 1980;  Alfonsln  Callejas.  who 
resigned— In  protest— as  Somoza's  Vice 
President  In  1972  and  was  cleared  of 
any  wrongdoing  by  the  FSLN  follow- 
ing its  July  1979  triumph;  and,  finally, 
Marcos  Zeledon,  an  activist  In  opposi- 
tion party  politics  during  the  Somoza 
years. 

Colonel  Enrique  Bermudez.  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Somoza's  military  attache  In  Washing- 
ton, is  the  sixth  member  of  the  direc- 
torate. I  should  point  out  that  Anasta- 
slo  Somoza  had  a  well-known  practice 


of  assigning  persons  he  did  not  trust 
to  overseas  poets.  Such  was  the  case 
for  Colonel  Bermudez.  Along  with  Ro- 
drlquez and  Calero,  Bermudez  is  also  a 
member  of  the  three  man  civll-mlli- 
tary  command,  which  oversees  day-to- 
day military  operations  and  Is  answer- 
able to  the  directorate. 

Under  the  civil-military  command  is 
the  strategic  command,  which  directs 
military  operations  imder  Colonel  Ber- 
mudez. No  decision  on  day-to-day  op- 
erations, however,  is  made  without  the 
conctirrence  of  the  civll-milltary  com- 
mand. 

The  PDN  has  56  regional  and  task 
force  commanders.  Forty-three  per- 
cent, or  27  of  them,  are  former  Sandi- 
nistas. Only  32  percent  of  the  PDN's 
military  leadership  are  former  gtiards- 
men.  Thirteen  of  the  regional  and  task 
force  commanders  are  former  guards- 
men, all  under  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
Twelve  of  them  are  campesinos  and 
the  remainder  come  from  a  variety  of 
professions:  Medical  doctor,  evangeli- 
cal minister,  university  student,  and  a 
civilian  radio  technician.  The  average 
age  is  24  to  26  years. 

The  estimated  troop  strength  of  the 
PDN  is  15.000.  Less  than  2  percent  of 
these,  or  approximately  200  to  260,  are 
former  guardsmen,  and  none  of  them 
held  a  rank  above  first  lieutenant.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  FDN  troops 
are  simple  peasants,  workers,  shop- 
keepers, businessmen,  and  students 
who  had  no  previous  ties  at  all  with 
Somoza. 

Having  said  this,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  merely  being  a  former 
member  of  Somoza's  national  guard  is 
not  an  indictment.  Some  of  them  were 
mere  traffic  cops,  and  a  good  many 
never  committed  atrocities. 

The  FDN  has  come  a  long  way  since 
it  was  first  organized.  Its  nature  and 
character  has  changed  as  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Sandinlsta  regime  have 
become  clearly  apparent.  The  organi- 
zation has  been  frank  about  the 
changes  in  its  political  and  military 
structure.  In  1982,  it  purged  Its  organi- 
zation of  those  former  guardsmen  who 
had  a  record  of  himian  rights  abuse. 
The  FDN  maintains  active  discipline 
in  its  ranks  and  has  dismissed  or  disci- 
plined members  in  its  ranks  who  have 
not  acted  In  accordance  with  its  code 
of  conduct. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  make  its  decision  about  Contra 
funding  on  the  basis  of  accurate  infor- 
mation rather  than  disinformation.  To 
do  otherwise  does  not  serve  our  na- 
tional interest,  and  It  certainly  does 
not  help  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  who 
are  laboring  under  a  repressive,  totali- 
tarian, Marxist  regime.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  made  a  mockery  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Nicaraguan  c>eople  to  find 
freedom.  Democracy,  and  prosperity. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, both  the  executive  branch 
and    the    legislative    branch,    should 


clearly  and  without  hesitation  support 
the  many  men  and  women  in  Nicara- 
gua who  are  willing  to  continue  to 
make  the  great  sacrifice  for  that  most 
precious  of  all  human  rights— liberty.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  In  higher  education 
since  the  1965  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  has  been  to 
access  and  quality  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Since  the  mid-1940's 
the  Federal  Government  has  first, 
through  the  GI  bill,  extended  access 
and  provided  some  measure  of  choice 
to  veteran,  low-  and  middle-Income 
students,  and  student  dependents  of 
disabled,  deceased,  and  elderly  Social 
Security  recipients. 

The  compromise  package,  agreed 
upon  among  some  of  my  distinguished 
Republican  colleagues  and  the  Reagan 
administration,  contains  provisions 
which  will  heighten  and  exacerbate 
the  division  between  public  and  pri- 
vate higher  education.  The  proposal's 
inclusion  of  an  $8,000  annual  mega-cap 
on  title  rv,  student  assistance,  reverses 
a  30-year  commitment  to  access  and 
choice  in  higher  education.  Are  we  re- 
canting on  our  obligations  to  ensure 
equity  and  quality  for  all  students  in 
higher  education,  or  are  we  saying  we 
can  spend  $2.2  billion  on  MX  missile 
deployment  and  almost  $6  billion  for  a 
single  aircraft  carrier,  but  not  an  equal 
amoimt  to  guarantee  the  development 
of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources—the minds  of  our  people? 

Colleges  and  universities  continue  to 
struggle  with  the  benefits  and  burdens 
of  providing  access.  A  recent  report, 
"Integrity  in  the  College  CtirricuJiun." 
describes  the  nature  of  the  problems 
we  face  because  of  unsatisfactory 
preparation  of  many  high  school  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  their  reading  and 
writing  proficiencies.  While  our  long- 
term  objective  must  be  to  Improve 
learning  of  the  basic  skills  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  current  crop  of  high 
school  students  who  are  entering  col- 
lege. 

In  fact,  they  are  not  being  Ignored. 
Colleges  and  universities  across  Amer- 
ica Include  among  their  faculties  so- 
called  developmental  educators.  Many 
students  come  to  college  Ill-prepared 
to  do  college-level  work.  That  deficien- 
cy Is  being  partially  addressed. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  articles,  "Teaching  Basic  Skills  to 
College  Students,"  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education,  and  "College  on 
the  Rebound."  from  the  April  4.  1985, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Both  of  these 
articles  outline  the  need  for  these  spe- 
cial programs  and  their  success  in  in- 
creasing retention  and  graduation  of 
underprepared  students. 

The  articles  follow: 


[Prom  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 
Feb.  20, 19851 

TxACHnc  Basic  Skills  to  Collbgk 
Stubkhts 

(By  Nancy  RaUanskl-Carrluolo) 

Many  terms  have  a  somewhat  negative 
connotation  for  professors,  and  some— such 
as  "budget  free«,"  "student  strike,"  and 
even  "basic  skills"— tend  to  eUdt  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip.  My  lip  curls  sometimes,  too. 
but  not  when  It  comes  to  basic  skills. 

In  my  experience  as  a  supervisor  of  devel- 
opmental programs  and  as  a  high-school 
teacher  and  later  professor  of  basic  English. 
I  have  found  that  because  under-prepared 
students  are  studying  basic  skills  they  are 
often  viewed  as  not  really  belonging  in  col- 
lege, as  having  been  accepted  only  to  meet 
enrollment  goals. 

In  reality,  such  students  are  much  more 
difficult  to  categorize,  because,  in  terms  of 
standardized-test  scores  and  psychological 
characteristics,  they  vary  from  campus  to 
campus,  depending  on  each  institutions 
standards.  Basically  they  are  students  who 
in  one  or  more  areas— usually  math,  Eng- 
lish, study  skills,  or  some  combination  of 
the  three — do  not  qualify  for  mainstream 
college  classes. 

Although  such  students  are  all  deficient 
in  at  least  one  basic  skill,  the  reasons  for 
their  deficiency  vary  widely.  As  children 
they  may  have  had  a  physic^  Impairment, 
for  example,  most  often  because  of  an  un- 
diagnosed need  for  eyeglasses:  or  they  may 
have  not  been  developmentally  ready  to 
leam  reading  and  writing  when  they  were 
first  taught.  They  may  have  lacked  motiva- 
tion because  of  personal  problems  or  other 
reasons.  "They  may  even  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  poor  teaching.  In  any  event,  what- 
ever the  reason  for  the  deficiencies,  most 
underprepared  college  students  have  two 
things  in  common:  They  are  weak  in  basic 
skills  and  they  are  now  motivated  to  im- 
prove. 

Developmental  programs  have  t>een 
around  a  long  time— since  the  early  land- 
grant  colleges  in  the  1880's— but  Americans 
In  general  were  not  much  concerned  until 
the  last  decade,  when  the  back-to-basics 
movement  was  widely  publicized.  When 
even  Ivy  League  campuses  acknowledged 
providing  "bonehead  £^lish"  classes,  pro- 
fessors everywhere  began  to  shake  their 
heads  over  the  quality  of  the  students  they 
were  receiving  from  the  high  schools:  high- 
school  teachers  began  to  protest  that  they 
couldn't  teach  in  four  short  years  every- 
thing that  had  t>een  neglected  in  elementa- 
ry school:  and  elementary-school  teachers 
complained  about  that  enemy  of  education, 
the  television  set.  No  one  wants  to  claim  re- 
sponsibility for  the  seeming  decline  in  stu- 
dent preparedness,  but  everyone  wants  to 
improve  education  to  the  point  where  basic- 
skUls  classes  are  not  needed  beyond  elemen- 
tary school. 

Programs  have  been  developed,  particular- 
ly in  the  last  year  or  so.  to  raise  education 
standards  and  remediate  where  necessary.  I 
applaud  such  efforts,  but  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  evaluate  students  comparatively, 
there  wlU  always  be  a  bottom  half  of  every 
class,  and  many  of  the  students  in  that  haU 
will  want  to  continue  their  education. 
Therefore,  successful  programs  of  the  sort 
described  by  the  Department  of  Education 
in  A  Nation  Responds  will  not  result  in 
basic-skills  classes  disappearing  from  our 
campuses.  Rather,  education  reform  will 
bring  about  higher  standards  in  schools  and 
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coUec«  MKi  u  a  result,  hlsher  exit  tUnd- 
ards  In  developmental  cluaes. 

There  have  always  been  and  there  always 
wUl  be  students  who  don't  reach  some  aca- 
demic standard.  Consequently,  let  us  look  at 
the  real  question:  Should  you  welcome  such 
students  to  your  campus— and  to  your  own 
class?  (I  am  sure  we  all  agree  it  Is  un-Ameri- 
can to  deny  anyone  an  education,  but  we 
ml(ht  suggest  that  an  underprepared  stu- 
dent try  the  college  down  the  street.)  Are 
developmental  students  teachable?  Are  they 
worth  the  effort?  Or  are  they  Just  admitted 
to  college  because  they  pay  tuition  and. 
therefore,  indirectly  pay  our  salaries? 

I  have  pondered,  discussed,  and  argued 
those  questions  with  many  colleagues,  and 
most  of  them  respond  with  another  "How 
can  I  teach  my  subject  to  someone  weak  in 
basic  language  (or  computation)  skills?" 
They  know  the  task  is  not  impossible— Just 
not  easy. 

Even  the  brightest  students  have  some 
gape  in  their  academic  training,  so  my 
answer  is  to  pretest  everyone  to  discover 
each  student's  level  of  ability  before  begin 
ning  to  teach  the  course  Most  campuses 
have  a  developmental  program  or  learning 
center  able  to  assess  skills  and  provide  tu- 
toring—If  not.  teachers  can  design  their  own 
tests.  Including  whatever  they  think  is  nec- 
essary as  a  prerequisite  for  their  course. 

Early  identlllcation  and  referral  for 
assistance  if  you  don't  have  time  to  tutor 
them  yourseU  are  Important  to  the  stu- 
dents' success.  (If  you  are  feeling  resentful 
at  my  suggestion  that  teachers  should  spend 
time  on  pretesting  and  referrals,  remember 
that  in  the  long  run  you  will  be  saving  time 
and  avoiding  frustration  for  yourself  and 
your  students  if  you  insure  that  they  get 
needed  help  before  they  fall  either  the  mid- 
term exam  or  the  entire  course.) 

There  are  also  ways  your  teaching  can 
help  students  who  have  academic  difficul- 
ties. Poor  self-image  is  common  among  such 
students  and  often  results  In  problems  with 
performance  and  attendance.  If  you  really 
want  them  to  attend  your  classes  regularly 
and  work  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  you 
must  help  them  see  improvement  in  their 
work,  proof  that  they  are  moving  toward  a 
goal.  One  of  my  students  last  semester 
wailed  at  the  midpoint  of  the  course:  "I 
study  and  study  but  I  still  can't  get  those 
verb  endings  right!"  I  used  his  pretest  to 
show  him  that  while  in  September  he  had 
made  20  errors  in  a  200-word  essay,  in  No- 
vember he  had  made  only  S  in  a  300-word 
essay.  He  had  not  been  aware  of  his  im- 
provement: obviously  I  had  not  given  him 
enough  feedback. 

Students  also  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
leam— by  all  of  their  teachers,  not  Just  de- 
velopmental specialists.  For  example,  follow 
the  announcement  of  the  first  test  with  a 
discussion  of  test  anxiety  and  ways  to  cope 
with  it.  Students  should  also  be  familiarized 
with  their  textbooks.  I  am  certain  you  chose 
your  test  for  sound  reasons;  if  you  share 
those  reasons  with  your  students,  your 
teaching  strategies  can  become  their  learn- 
ing strategies.  Students  often  don't  notice  or 
don't  know  how  to  benefit  from  special  fea- 
tures such  as  vocabulary  lists  and  answer 
keys  to  exercises.  Pointing  out  such  features 
often  helps  insure  the  book  will  actually  be 
used  rather  than  stored  away  and  sold  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  In  virginal  condi- 
tion. 

A  complaint  I  hear  occasionally  is  that 
teaching  students  with  weak  skills  takes  so 
much  additional  time  and  effort.  That  may 
be,  but  are  we  teaching  or  are  we  Just  pro- 


viding the  materlali  that  teach?  Some  stu- 
dents understand  a  concept  immediately. 
but  for  others  we  have  to  stop  and  explain  a 
different  way  and  yet  another  way  until  we 
run  out  of  explanations.  The  students  who 
understood  the  concept  immediately  could 
probably  have  learned  It  Just  as  well  by 
reading  the  textbook:  the  others  are  the 
ones  we  were  really  teaching,  by  using  every 
strategy  we  could  thliik  of  to  refer  the  new 
material  to  former  knowledge  or  experience. 

It  Is  equally  important  to  use  a  variety  of 
instructional  approaches.  Not  all  students 
have  the  same  style  of  learning.  Some  are 
good  readers:  others  leam  more  from  listen- 
ing: still  others  respond  well  to  actual  ma- 
nipulation of  the  material— for  example, 
there  are  students  who  get  a  C  or  lower  in 
science  class  but  do  B  or  even  A  work  in  the 
lab.  Providing  a  variety  of  approaches  in- 
sures that  the  needs  of  all  studenU  will  be 
met.  and  there  is  probably  someone  on  your 
campus  who  can  help  in  preparing  Instruc- 
tional materials.  If  not.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Development  Education  can  rec- 
ommend consultants  In  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Although  no  one  has  ever  actually  asked 
me  if  dlificult-to-teach  students  are  worth 
the  effort.  I  have  occasionally  asked  myself 
that  question  after  a  particularly  frustrat- 
ing day.  In  considering  my  question.  I  think 
about  my  own  struggle  to  achieve  computer 
literacy  and  of  the  varied  professionals  who 
once  experienced  difficulty  with  a  basic 
skill.  Any  developmental  educator  can  tell 
you  success  stories  about  former  students 
and  will  appreciate  your  Interest  and  sup- 
port if  you  ask.  Discussing  such  students,  es- 
pecially on  a  fnistrating  day.  will  confirm 
that  developmental  students  are  indeed 
worth  a  little  extra  effort. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  4, 
1985] 

COIXCGB  ON  THS  RCBOUITD 

(By  Naomi  Bamett) 

Why  is  Jim.  a  34-year-old  man.  going  to 
college  for  a  course  in  reading?  And  why  is  a 
college  teaching  reading? 

As  an  Instructor  of  reading  and  study 
skills  at  a  college,  these  are  the  types  of 
questions  I  am  most  often  asked. 

As  far  back  as  colonial  times,  college  presi- 
dents and  their  faculties  have  deplored 
their  students'  lack  of  preparation  for  the 
demands  of  higher  education.  Those  attend- 
ing college  in  the  early  days,  of  course,  were 
well-to-do  and  among  the  most  academic&lly 
able  young  men  of  their  time.  In  108S.  col- 
lege presidents  and  faculties  are  still  decry- 
ing their  students'  lack  of  preparation. 

Our  country  has  always  viewed  Itself  as  an 
open,  egalitarian  society  in  which  education 
provides  the  tools  for  advancement.  Com- 
munity colleges  In  particular  were  estab- 
lished to  extend  educational  opportunities 
toaU. 

Open  admissions,  a  concept  true  since  the 
land  grant  colleges  were  established,  means 
serving  a  non-traditional  population,  com- 
pared with  those  who  attended  college 
before  World  War  II.  The  students  are  of  all 
ages,  economic  statuses,  and  races:  they  are 
of  all  nationalities  so  that  English  Is  not 
always  their  first  language,  instead  of  only 
men  or  mostly  men,  women  now  comprise 
more  than  half  of  the  college  population: 
and  finally,  many  students  are  the  first  in 
their  families  to  enroll  in  college. 

Our  nation's  commitment  to  these  non- 
traditional  students  carries  with  It  the  obli- 
gation to  help  them  succeed  in  their  college 
courses  by  providing  developmental  educa- 


tion. And  th«t  is  the  correct  term  because  it 
helps  advance  and  develop  each  student 
beyond  his  present  level  of  learning.  Many 
would  say  It  Is  euphemistic  to  call  this  type 
of  education  'developmental"  rather  than 
remedial. "  But  the  concept  of  development 
is  to  realise  potential,  to  build  on  what  al- 
ready exists;  remediation,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  correcting  a  fault  or  curing  a 
disorder,  a  totally  different  Idea. 

Jim  Is  one  of  hundreds  of  non-traditlon&l 
students  at  the  area's  community  colleges— 
Lorain  County.  Lakeland,  and  the  three 
campuses  of  Cuyahoga.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  returnees  are.  like  Jim.  men  In 
their  308  who  have  been  laid  off  after  10.  15. 
or  even  20  years  of  work  in  one  of  the  local 
heavy  Industries.  In  Jim's  case.  It  was  a  steel 
mill. 

Unlike  some  who  are  no  longer  employed. 
Jim  decided  not  to  sit  by  the  phone  passive- 
ly waiting  for  a  callback.  He  was  realistic 
enough  to  understand  that  his  previous 
type  of  Job  and  the  skills  It  required  would 
probably  not  be  available  ag&in— ever. 
Seeing  no  other  alternative,  he  undertook 
to  find  a  way  of  'retooling"  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  Job  that  would  exist. 

His  first  (and  only)  reaction  was  to  call  a 
community  college,  leas  than  five  miles  from 
his  home,  to  find  out  how  to  enroll  in  class- 
es. He  was  immediately  given  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  counselor. 

Setting  foot  on  the  campus  was  a  fright- 
ening experience  for  Jim.  He  had  been  a 
poor  student  In  high  school,  barely  getting 
enough  passing  grades  to  receive  a  diploma. 
His  friends  were  equally  poor  students,  who 
found  it  easier  to  boast  that  they  hated 
school  than  to  make  an  effort  to  do  well. 

The  counselor  put  Jim  at  ease.  She  was 
sensitive  to  his  feeling  of  insecurity.  She  ex- 
plored his  interests  and  his  concerns.  When 
he  stated  a  particular  interest  in  the  field  of 
electronics,  she  explained  several  programs 
available  at  the  college.  Although  Jim  had 
not  brought  a  transcript  of  his  high  school 
grades,  he  quickly  admitted  that  his  grades 
had  been  low. 

The  counselor  suggested  that  In  view  of 
the  long  hiatus  from  high  school  graduation 
until  the  present  time.  Jim  might  profit 
from  some  developmental  courses.  She  ad- 
ministered some  standardized  tests  to  meas- 
ure Jim's  current  reading.  English  and 
mathematics  levels.  On  the  basis  of  his 
scores,  the  counselor  strongly  suggested 
that  Jim  take  developmental  reading,  writ- 
ing and  mathematics. 

"You'll  find  that  brushing  up  on  all  these 
skills  is  necessary  before  you  take  other  col- 
lege courses."  she  explained.  "There's  no 
Job  nowadays  that  doesn't  call  for  the  abili- 
ty to  read  and  write  well.  And  with  your  in- 
terest in  electronics,  a  g(x>d  math  back- 
ground is  especially  important." 

The  counselor  was  reassuring.  "You  may 
feel  a  bit  rusty  at  first,  but  you'U  find  that 
after  an  academic  quarter  spent  here,  you'll 
probably  be  able  to  tackle  any  portion  of 
the  microelectronics  program  successfully." 

I  met  Jim  a  month  after  this  initial  ap- 
pointment. He  was  a  student  in  my  develop- 
mental reading  course,  in  which  more  than 
half  the  students  were  over  21.  In  the  class, 
which  met  for  five  hours  a  week.  Jim's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  were  diagnosed. 
In  spite  of  a  relatively  high  vocabulary 
level,  his  comprehension  measured  at  about 
an  equivalent  to  eighth  grade. 

He  and  the  other  19  students  in  the  class 
were  each  assigned  to  whatever  modules  or 
units  of  work  that  they  seemed  to  require. 
Each  worked  at  his  own  pace,  uiuler  my 


guidance,  to  master  the  material  in  the 
modules.  Much  of  my  time,  besides  helping 
every  student  to  improve  his  skills,  was  to 
give  "injections  of  confidence."  Obviously 
any  praise  had  to  be  sincere  and  warranted 
by  accomplishment. 

Jim  appreciated  t>elng  treated  like  an 
adult,  responsible  for  completing  his  work 
on  each  module  before  being  evaluated  to 
see  if  he  had  indeed  mastered  the  skills 
listed  in  the  objectives.  He  found  that  each 
session  Increased  his  concept  of  himself  as  a 
learner.  After  his  comprehension  had  Im- 
proved. Jim  undertook  to  increase  his  read- 
ing speed.  By  the  end  of  the  II -week  quar- 
ter, his  comprehension  was  that  of  a  college 
student  and  he  had  doubled  his  reading 
skill. 

Like  Jim.  approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses  at 
most  community  colleges  are  over  21.  (The 
average  age  in  1984  was  28.)  More  than  58% 
are  women. 

What  strengths  does  this  older  group  of 
learners  bring  to  their  classes?  Perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  the  older  stu- 
dent is  his  motivation.  He  establishes  clear- 
cut,  realistic  goals  for  himself  as  a  person, 
as  a  student,  and  as  a  worker.  He  is  not  at- 
tending college  because  his  parents  have 
sent  him:  he  has  sent  himself.  He  views  this 
trip  to  school  as  a  road  to  success,  not  a 
mandatory  experience.  Because  of  this 
built-in  motivation,  the  older  student,  after 
an  Initial  adjustment,  is  more  apt  to  stay  in 
school  and  less  apt  to  fail  or  drop  out  than 
the  18-year-old. 

In  addition  to  this  sense  of  purpose,  the 
older  student  is  experienced  both  in  living 
and  in  working.  He,  like  Jim.  may  be  mar- 
ried, with  children  of  his  own.  He  has 
learned  to  cope  with  the  everyday  problems 
of  living,  with  emergencies,  with  change 
itself.  He  has  experienced  pain  and  disap- 
pointment. He  has  had  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  himself  and  for  others.  That  com- 
modity affectionately  and  erroneously 
termed  "common  sense"  is  an  attribute  of 
the  more  mature  student. 

Finally,  the  mature  student,  the  one  who 
has  picked  himself  up  after  hearing  the 
dreaded  words,  "You're  laid  off,"  has  proved 
his  resiliency,  his  power  to  rise  ab6ve  his 
problems. 

In  spite  of  these  strengths,  the  returning 
older  student  is  prone  to  lack  one  important 
ingredient:  self-confidence.  And  for  good 
reasons.  He's  no  longer  employed;  he  has 
discovered  that  he  is  unable  to  land  another 
Job  without  retraining  and.  worst  of  all,  he 
is  putting  himself  into  a  position  where  he 
had  previously  met  failure:  school. 

Given  the  will  to  succeed  and  the  support 
of  caring  counselors  and  instructors,  Jim 
and  many  of  his  classmates  do  attain  their 
goals.  Prom  the  frightened,  unsure  man 
who  entered  my  class  In  September  1984. 
Jim  left  in  December  enjoing  reading  in  par- 
ticular and  learning  in  general.  He  con- 
vinced his  wife  that  she  too  should  attend 
college.  Jim  himself  appears  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  many  conununity  college  success 
stories.  On  the  basis  of  his  work  in  all  three 
developmental  courses,  it  is  my  prediction 
that  he  will  experience  little  difficulty  in 
completing  his  program  in  microelectronics. 
Ultimately,  he  may  even  be  tempted  to 
transfer  to  a  four-year  college  for  a  B.A. 

Jim's  case  history  points  up  the  reason  for 
developmental  education  Itself  being  offered 
in  a  college. 

Had  Jim  decided  to  return  to  high  school 
for  such  work,  he  would  have  plunged  him- 
self back  into  an  atmosphere  that  would 


have  destroyed  whatever  self-respect  and 
confidence  he  possessed.  Somehow,  the  very 
fact  that  he  was  enrolling  in  a  college  built 
his  self-esteem.  Elven  if  he  had  needed  more 
than  one  quarter  of  compensatory  courses 
before  he  felt  able  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
college  curriculum,  he  could  tell  his  laid-off 
friends.  "I'm  going  to  college."  Being  on 
campus  helped  him  feel  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion in  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

In  short,  attending  college  becomes  in 
itself,  a  motivating  factor  for  the  Jims  who 
return  to  school.* 


SURVEY  OF  VIEWS  OP 
ARKANSAS'  YOUTH 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
ducted a  survey  in  Arkansas  recently, 
taking  a  sample  of  views  of  high 
school  students  in  14  schools  across 
the  State.  The  survey  was  taken  in 
conjunction  with  a  slide  presentation 
entitled,  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Sena- 
tor," that  my  staff  takes  to  high 
schools  in  the  spring  and  fall  each 
year. 

As  future  voters  and  leaders  of  my 
State,  I  am  interested  in  their  perspec- 
tives on  the  type  of  leadership  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  providing  the  country, 
party  identification  of  these  future 
voters,  their  ideas  on  how  we  can  ad- 
dress the  Federal  deficit,  and  what 
concerns  them  most  as  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  my  survey  of 
1,700  Arkansas  civics,  government,  his- 
tory, and  social  studies  students.  I  also 
thank  the  students  at  Sheridan,  Stutt- 
gart, Diunas,  LakeSide  (Lake  Village), 
Bismarck,  Glenwood,  Mena,  Green- 
wood, Eureka  Springs,  Huntsville, 
Morrilton,  Atkins,  Searcy,  and  Beebe 
High  Schools  for  their  willing  partici- 
pation. 

I  submit  the  survey  results  for  the 
Record. 

The  survey  results  follow: 

Senator  Pryoh  Survkts  Vibws  of 
Arkansas'  Youtr 

1.  What  kind  of  Job  do  you  think  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  doing? 

7%,  excellent;  33%.  very  good;  45%,  fair; 
15%,  poor. 

2.  Which  political  group  do  you  consider 
yourself  to  be  a  part  of? 

42%,  Democratic  Party;  25%,  Republican 
Party;  33%.  Independent. 

3.  If  you  were  President,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing programs  would  you  eliminate  or  cut 
to  help  balance  the  budget? 

11%.  defense;  2%,  Social  Security;  3%, 
highway  funds;  11%,  food  stamps;  2%, 
health  programs;  18%.  foreign  aid;  3%,  agri- 
culture supF>ort  payments:  2%.  student 
loans:  5%,  scientific  research  grants;  5%, 
school  lunch  program;  2%,  veterans  bene- 
fits: 3%.  small  business  loans;  4%.  housing 
assistance:  10%,  Federal  employee  salaries 
and  pensions:  2%.  Energy  conservation  pro- 
grams; 13%.  Amtrak  service;  2%,  environ- 
mental cleanup  programs;  3%.  Job  Corps 
programs. 

(Note:  Multiple  Answers  Allowed) 

4.  Which  of  the  above  programs  would 
you  cut  first? 


(Top  5  Responses)  Foreign  Aid— 27%;  De- 
fense—21%;  Food  Stamps— 14%;  Amtrak— 
14%;  Federal  Employee  Salaries— 8%. 

5.  Which  of  the  above  programs  would 
you  cut  last? 

(Top  5  Responses)  Social  Security— 24%; 
Defense— 18%;  Foreign  Aid— 9%:  Pood 
Stamps— 8%,  Student  Loans— 7%. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  concerns  you 
most  as  a  young  Arkansan? 

24%,  drug  abuse  -  among  young  people: 
31%,  threat  of  nuclear  war  29%.  ability  to 
get  a  Job  after  graduation:  16%,  ability  to  go 
to  college. 

7.  If  you  were  President  for  one  day  and 
had  the  chance  to  meet  any  IndlvidiuJ  in 
the  world,  whom  would  you  Invite  to  the 
White  House? 

(Top  Response)  Gorbachev.  23%.« 


SENATE  DEMOCRATIC  WORKING 
GROUP  ON  TRADE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Democratic  Working  Group  on 
Trade  Policy  released  their  initial 
report  this  morning.  It  attempts  to  lay 
the  groimdwork  for  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  trade  strategy  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  lack  of  a  trade  strategy  is  cost- 
ing us  jobs.  According  to  a  Library  of 
Congress  study,  an  increase  of  only  10 
percent  in  our  exports  2  years  ago 
would  have  meant  Jobs  for  800,000 
more  Americans  today. 

Our  lack  of  a  trade  strategy  threat- 
ens the  economic  recovery  and  that, 
too,  threatens  Jobs.  If  the  trade  deficit 
continues  to  weaken  our  economy  as  it 
did  in  the  first  quarter  luiemplojrment 
will  climb. 

Our  lack  of  a  trade  strategy  mocks 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Fedend  deficit. 
President  Reagan,  on  television  last 
night,  urged  sacrifice  of  Americans  to 
bring  the  budget  deficit  down  by  $50 
billion  next  year.  The  surge  of  Imports 
into  this  coimtry,  by  cutting  back  eco- 
nomic growth,  threatens  to  add  far 
more  than  $50  billion  to  this  year's 
budget  deficit. 

And  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what 
the  Federal  deficit,  by  pushing  up  in- 
terest rates,  has  added  to  the  trade 
deficit.  It  is  truly  a  vicious  cycle. 

Our  timing  on  the  release  of  this 
first  report— Just  as  the  President 
leaves  for  the  economic  summit  con- 
ference in  Europe— is  not  accidental. 

We  have  what  we  believe  is  a  clear 
and  vitally  important  message  for  him 
as  he  departs. 

Mr.  President,  please  do  not  initiate  a  new 
round  of  trade  negotiations  at  the  Botm 
Summit.  You  haven't  done  your  homework. 
We  want  a  new  round.  There  is  a  compelling 
need  for  one.  Existing  rules  of  international 
trade  are  inadequate  to  the  task.  But  the 
United  States  doesn't  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  such  negotiations  should  accomplish 
and  you  can  bet  that  our  competitors  in 
other  countries  know  exactly  what  their 
goals  are. 

We  believe  in  free  trade.  We  believe 
that  when  trade  is  free  it  is  a  powerful 
engine  of  economic  growth,  bringing 
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Jobs  and  prosperity  to  people  in  all 
lands.  In  recent  years,  though,  a 
number  of  nations  have  abandoned 
our  example  in  favor  of  a  highly  pro- 
tectionist approach,  a  new  mercantil- 
ism that  has  acted  not  as  an  engine 
but  as  a  brake  on  growth. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Free  World,  we 
cannot  let  this  happen.  As  we  say  In 
this  report,  the  United  States  must 
formulate  an  aggressive  trade  policy 
that  will  set  the  world  back  on  the 
path  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
working  group,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  other  members  of  the  group,  in- 
cluding: Mr.  RoBKBT  C.  Btbd  of  West 
Virginia,  ex  officio:  Russbll  B.  Lohg 
of  Louisiana.  Ekhkst  F.  Hoixiitcs  of 
South  Carolina.  E>oifAU>  W.  Riegls.  Jr. 
of  Michigan.  Max  Badcus  of  Montana; 
Frahk  R.  LAOTKHSxac  of  New  Jersey; 
Tom  Harkih  of  Iowa;  Qxmrnjf  N.  Bok- 
Dicx  of  North  Dakota;  Thomas  F. 
Eaglcton  of  Missouri:  Spakk  M.  Mat- 
suif  AGA  of  Hawaii;  Alan  J.  Dixon  of  Il- 
linois; Jdt  Bikgamak  oi  New  Mexico. 

Their  time  and  effort  made  this 
report  a  success.  And  I  congratulate 
them  and  the  working  group  staff  for 
their  excellent  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  work- 
ing groups  report  on  trade  policy  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  report  follows; 
Trx  New  Olobai.  Economt:  Pikst  Stkps  in 

A     VS.     Thai*     Sthatkt— P«klimihary 

Rxrorr  op  trx  Sbiati  DnfoauTic  Work- 

oiG  0«ovr  OH  Tkasb  Pouct 

(Charts  mentioned  In  report  not  reproduced 
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The  trwU  diUmma 

No  other  country  in  the  world  holds  as 
large  a  percentage  of  free  world  exports  as 
the  United  States,  about  15  percent.  Japan's 
share,  which  is  Increasing,  ts  still  only 
slightly  over  9  percent.  West  Germany  has 
slightly  over  10  percent.  No  other  free  world 
nation  comes  close  to  thoee  three.  Yet  inter- 
national trade  Is  the  weak  link  in  U.S.  eco- 
nomic polcy.  The  largest  trade  deficit  In  the 
largest  exporting  and  importing  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known  presents  the  econom- 
ic dilemma  of  the  decade:  Should  govern- 
ment help  by  cutting  off  imports? 

Denying  trade  relief  could  leave  America 
stripped  of  its  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural capacity,  with  a  human  cost  in  mil- 
lions of  displaced  people.  Yet.  answering 
every  cry  for  relief  will  start  a  firestorm  of 
Import  barriers  here  and  around  the  world 
that  could  lead  to  a  depression. 

Notwithstanding  trade  deficits  for  years. 
Presidents  have  imposed  trade  protection 
mainly  as  a  response  to  political  pressure. 
The  current  Administration,  which  has  im- 
posed more  trade  barriers  on  T7.S.  Imports 
than  any  Administration  since  the  1920's,  is 
now  facing  the  largest  trade  deficits  ever, 
without  any  apparent  strategy.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Administration  may  be 
forced  to  respond  to  a  future  crisis  of  the 
moment,  such  as  a  decline  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my, by  Imposing  harsh  and  harmful  Import 
overprotection  because  of  the  current  lack 
of  trade  policy  direction. 

A  great  trading  nation  needs  a  world  of 
trade  growth,  not  trade  collapse. 


The  world's  greatest  trading  nation,  a 
global  power  with  global  economic  interests, 
needs  a  trade  policy  that  is  strong  and  de- 
pendable under  all  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. 

A  Trade  Policy  for  the  Nation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  »9th  Congress,  a 
Senate  Democratic  Working  Group  on 
Trade  Policy  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  began  work 
on  the  question  of  whether  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policies  affecting  trade  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest.  This  preliminary  report  con- 
tains the  conclusions  developed  thus  far. 

As  Democrats,  we  are  mindful  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  won  a  resounding  vic- 
tory based  on  a  soaring  economy  To  those 
who  argue  that  the  current  lack  of  direction 
In  trade  policy  should  not  be  challenged  be- 
cause the  Presidents  election  represents  an 
endorsement  of  his  position  on  trade,  we 
would  point  to  an  earlier  generation  of  vic- 
torious Republicans. 

In  1»39.  Republican  Congressman  Willis 
Hawley.  the  author  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act.  observed: 

"During  the  campaign  of  1938,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  proposed  to  the  country  that  a 
readjustment  of  the  tariff  would  be  effect- 
ed, and  special  reference  was  made  to  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  tariff  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  relief  for  agriculture.  The  country 
responded  by  the  election  of  President 
Hoover  with  a  tremendous  vote  and  by  a 
greatly  Increased  Republican  membership 
in  this  body.  Construing  the  results  of  the 
election  as  an  authorization  and  direction  to 
this  Congress  to  readjust  the  tariff  duties, 
upon  its  assembling  In  December.  1928,  It 
was  decided  to  begin  promptly  this  work." 

The  crash  of  1929  had  not  yet  come,  much 
less  the  Depression  induced  by  these  "read- 
justed" Republican  tariff  rates,  when  Sena- 
tor Cordell  Hull  fearlessly  wrote  in  June 
1929: 

"American  economic  policy  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  fact  that  since  1914  we  have 
changed  from  a  debtor  and  small  surplus 
Nation  to  the  greatest  creditor  and  actual  or 
potential,  surplus-producing  Nation  In  the 
world  .  .  . 

"When  Republicans  assert  that  tariff  pro- 
tection has  become  the  accepted  policy  In 
this  country,  they  do  not  mean  reasonable, 
or  adequate,  or  moderate  protection,  but  In- 
ordinate, air-tight,  superprotectlon  Intended 
to  exclude  every  item  of  imports  remotely 
competitive,  which  invites  retaliation  and 
which  largely  cuts  us  off  from  all  markets 
for  our  surpluses.  They  dare  not  defend  it 
upon  grounds  of  revenue  of  equity  or 
morals. 

"This  Is  the  first  economic  Issue  tendered 
to  Democrats.  We  must  first  halt  and  drive 
back  the  movement  to  fasten  this  unsound 
and  destructive  policy  of  extremism  upon 
the  country,  by  a  demand  that  the  Nation 
face  In  the  opposite  direction  of  lower  tar- 
iffs, more  liberal  trade  policies,  and  system- 
atic efforts  to  develop  an  Increasing  export 
trade." 

It  was  right  to  challenge  superprotectlon 
In  1929,  and  we  believe  it  is  right  to  chal- 
lenge disregard  for  trade  In  1985. 

If  the  trade  barriers  are  going  up,  America 
must  find  a  way  to  tear  them  down.  They 
came  down  once  before  through  hard- 
headed  bargaining.  It  will  take  a  hard- 
headed  trade  strategy  to  bring  them  down 
again. 

As  public  servants  who  believe  deeply  in 
the  workings  of  open  markets,  we  have  set 
out  to  find  American  policies  affecting  trade 
have  gone  wrong  .  .  .  and  what  can  be  done 


about  it.  We  Intend  to  understand  how  the 
world  has  changed  In  the  last  IS  years  and 
to  prescribe  policies  that  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats  will  support  because  they 
serve  American  Interests  today. 

I.  THS  NTW  GLOBAL  BCONOM Y 

We  are  In  an  era  of  reduced  U.S.  influ- 
ence, flexible  exchange  rates,  interdepend- 
ence, and  mercantilist  trade  practices;  a  new 
global  economy.  Although  the  global  econo- 
my has  great  potential  to  improve  U.S. 
living  standards,  these  changes  are  danger- 
ous as  well.  Today  they  create  windfall  win- 
ners and  losers  among  trading  nations  and 
generate  protectionists  pressures. 

"Pact;  The  U.S.  deficit  on  the  current  ac- 
count—basically the  difference  between  the 
goods  and  services  this  country  sells  to  for- 
eigners and  those  it  buys  from  them— Is  an 
extraordinarily  large  tlOO  billion  and  climb- 
ing. In  only  two  Instances  in  the  last  15 
years,  involving  the  United  Kingdom  In  1974 
and  Canada  In  1975.  have  developed  coun- 
tries run  current  account  deficits  that  were 
as  large  relative  to  their  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  as  that  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  1984."  ("The  Extemallzation  of  the  U.S. 
Economy:  Pact  and  Plctlon,"  John  D. 
Paulus,  Chief  Economist,  Morgan  Stanley 
Ekxinomlcs  Department,  Economic  Perspec- 
tives, November  26,  1984.) 

The   United   States   faces  a   new   Global 
Economy  today.  It  is  an  economy  that,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Here  are  the  four  major  changes: 
Huge  exchange  flows 

The  change  was  bom  on  March  11,  1973 
with  the  breakup  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  of  regulated  exchange  rates.  In  place 
of  Bretton  Woods  came  a  new  flexible  ex- 
change rate  market,  a  world  market  in  cur- 
rencies enormously  different  from  what  pre- 
ceded it.  Today,  world  currency  flows  may 
be  as  much  as  25  times  the  size  of  world 
trade  In  goods,  $50  trillion  a  year  versus  $2 
trillion  a  year  in  trade. 

This  is  a  remarkable  turn  of  events.  In- 
stead of  competitive  prowess  or  resources 
driving  exchange  rates,  exchange  rates  de- 
termine whether  the  world's  most  efficient 
fanners  and  most  productive  manufacturers 
can  find  a  buyer. 

Now  the  price  of  goods  is  Influenced  by 
whatever  currency  speculators  and  Investors 
look  to;  one  day  it  may  be  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  or  Germany;  the 
next,  America's  deepening  budget  deficit  or 
Japan's  burgeoning  trade  surplus;  the  third 
day,  record  U.S.  real  Interest  rates  or  sag- 
ging French  exports.  The  tall  now  wags  the 
dog. 

Moreover,  with  the  exchange  rates  driving 
trade  flows.  It  Is  dawning  on  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  workers  that  they  may  never 
be  able  to  become  competitive.  American 
firms  cut  costs  by  50  percent  In  one  year, 
and  then  find  they  must  locate  abroad. 
Workers  settle  for  pay  freezes  and  learn 
new  technologies,  only  to  find  the  exchange 
rate  has  made  their  product  more  expen- 
sive. A  sense  of  distress  derives  not  from  the 
fact  that  the  dramatic,  dally  change  now 
placed  upon  competitors  is  beyond  their 
control,  but  that  it  may  be  beyond  any  con- 
trol at  all. 

Global  interdependence 

The  second  change  has  been  the  growing 
Interdependence  of  world  trade.  The  explo- 
sion In  world  trade  since  the  1960's  that  has 
meant  a  larger  share  of  Jobs  and  Income 
than  ever  before  Is,  In  most  nations.  Inextri- 
cably linked  to  foreign  trade. 


In  combination  with  flexible  exchange 
rates,  this  Interdependence  has  added  a 
striking  degree  of  volatility  to  domestic 
economies.  Foreign  economic  policies  are  no 
longer  muted  by  Inflexible  exchange  rates. 
Quite  the  opposite:  they  have  been  magni- 
fied by  flexible  rates.  And  domestic  econom- 
ic policies  have  become  less  potent  because 
they  tend  to  "leak"  into  the  world  economy, 
weakening  their  domestic  effects  almost  im- 
mediately. 

ThU  volatility  can  be  reduced  if  the 
United  States  exercises  Its  strong  leadership 
abilities  to  effect  closer  coordination  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  between  the 
major  trading  countries. 

New  mercantilist  trade  practices 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  of  floating 
exchange  rates  and  Increasing  interdepend- 
ence, the  possibilities  for  growth  In  a  world 
economy  are  enormous.  But  it  will  take  a 
truly  open  trading  system  to  unlock  this  po- 
tential. That  Is  where  the  potential  is  being 
lost. 

Worldwide,  government  industrial  stimu- 
lation to  affect  foreign  trade— a  new  mer- 
cantilist trade  policy— has  increased.  Export 
markets  are  highly  prized  for  the  Income 
and  employment  they  produce;  Imports  are 
discouraged  to  protect  infant  industries  and 
Jobs,  and  to  conserve  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change. Trade  becomes  a  one-way  street. 

New  mercantilist  trade  strategies  of  other 
countries  depend  on  selling  to  the  United 
States,  the  largest  open,  fully-Integrated 
market  In  the  world.  U.S.  trade  policy  treats 
such  government  Involvement  as  benign,  at- 
tacking such  policies  tangentially  only  when 
they  openly  constitute  well  recognized  trade 
barriers  and  export  subsidies. 

The  most  effective  practitioner  of  the  new 
mercantilist  trade  practices  is  Japan.  Japan 
has  become  the  free  world's  second  largest 
economy  in  good  measure  on  the  strength 
of  its  export  sector.  In  1984,  its  exports  rose 
to  nearly  80  percent  of  the  level  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports, based  on  an  economy  only  one-third 
as  large.  Yet,  it  imported  fewer  manufac- 
tured goods  than  the  Netherlands,  an 
amount  scarcely  equal  to  a  bare  IS  i>ercent 
of  U.S.  manufactured  imports. 

Japan's  tight-fisted  access  policies  are 
deeply  rooted  in  its  government  bureaucra- 
cy and  highly  nationalistic  business  prac- 
tices. They  are  a  source  of  great  frustration 
to  world  class  American  exporters.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Japa- 
nese trade  barriers  cut  U.S.  exports  to 
Japan  by  $12  billion  last  year.  That  cost  the 
United  Stales  400.000  jobs,  including  27,000 
in  semiconductors  alone. 

The  success  of  Japanese  trade  practices 
have  encouraged  the  so-called  newly  Indus- 
trializing countries  (NIC's)  along  the  Pacific 
Rim  and  in  Latin  America  to  emulate  the 
market  access  policies  of  Japan.  As  a  group, 
the  NIC's  are  easily  the  fastest  growing 
economies  in  the  world. 

These  mercantilist  trade  practices,  like 
their  18th  Century  predecessor,  are  Inher- 
ently protectionist,  designed  to  convert  two- 
way  trade  to  a  one-way  street.  The  success 
of  such  practices  rests  squarely  on  manipu- 
lation to  generate  a  trade  surplus.  Thus, 
there  is  now  a  growing  segment  of  the  world 
market  in  goods  In  which  governments  com- 
pete, the  twin  of  the  world  market  In  cur- 
rency. No  international  agreement  controls 
either  of  these  markets. 

Changing  the  role  of  the  United  States 
The  United  States  has  Industrial  policies, 
especially  in  defense  and  agriculture,  and 
some  marginal  subsidies  that  assist  exports. 


But  these  programs  are  not  supported  by 
major  schemes  of  protection,  nor  were  they 
developed  mainly  to  produce  growth 
through  exports. 

The  United  States,  In  other  words,  is  still 
the  leader  of  an  open,  reciprocal  trading 
system.  But  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
role  of  the  United  States. 

While  It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Is 
stin  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  world's 
markets,  by  itself  It  cannot  control  currency 
markets,  not  can  It  simply  order  other  gov- 
ernments to  change  their  mercantilist  trade 
practices.  America  must  find  new  ways  to 
use  its  power  to  convert  the  Global  Econo- 
my Into  an  engine  of  growth.  The  Global 
Economy  holds  out  the  hope  that  our 
grandchildren  can  inherit  a  life  as  much  Im- 
proved over  ours  as  our  lives  are  over  those 
of  our  grandparents:  But  we  have  to  make 
that  happen. 

THKTHADB  DECLIKE 

The  domestic  economic  poUcies  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  have  Ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  the  global  economy.  The  result: 
Huge  trade  deficits,  unprecedented  borrow- 
ing, and  stalled  world  trade  growth. 

In  Brasilia.  Brazil,  an  American  business 
aircraft  sales  team  learns  there  is  a  60  per- 
cent Brazilian  duty  and  strict  licensing  of 
business  aircraft  Imported  into  Brazil,  and  It 
gives  up  trying  to  sell  there.  In  the  United 
States,  the  same  company  completes  against 
Brazilian  aircraft  exports,  yet  there  is  no 
U.S.  duty  on  aircraft  and  no  import  licens- 
ing restrictions. 

The  record  $123.3  billion  merchandise 
trade  deficit  for  1984  hit  America  like  a 
thunderbolt.  An  Administration  living  on 
borrowed  money  and  ignoring  the  realities 
of  the  new  world  economy  has  responded  by 
asserting  these  trade  myths: 

Myth  one:  The  flood  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment since  1981  has  been  attracted  entirely 
by  economic  strength,  not  interest  rates. 
That  is  Incorrect.  Over  one-third  of  the  dol- 
lar's appreciation  occurred  during  the  reces- 
sion because  real  Interest  rates  were  rising 
sharply  even  as  the  economy  plunged  into 
its  most  severe  post-war  downturn. 

Myth  two:  The  bloated  dollar  is  not  harm- 
ing the  U.S.  economy.  In  reality,  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  two-thirds  of  the  trade  balance 
deterioration  since  1980  or  nearly  one-half 
of  the  current  trade  deficit,  and  for  the 
sharp  fall  in  American  competitiveness  in 
world  markets.  Moreover,  whUe  the  price  of 
a  barrel  of  oil  has  declined  from  $35  to 
under  $30  In  the  United  SUtes.  the  high 
price  of  the  dollar  has  raised  the  price  of  a 
barrel  in  Europe  to  the  equivalent  of  $48. 
helping  to  stall  growth  there. 

Myth  three:  The  trade  deficit  is  a  tempo- 
rary, healthy  development.  In  the  current 
trade  environment,  U.S.  Industries  are 
moving  offshore  or  being  encouraged  to  buy 
more  of  their  components  offshore.  Rees- 
tablishing these  productive  facilities,  even  If 
favorable  trade  conditions  can  be  restored, 
will  be  prohibitively  expensive.  Current  pas- 
sive trade  policies,  1/  continued,  will  further 
discourage  the  return  of  these  facilities,  by 
tolerating  foreign  mercantilist  trade  prac- 
tices and  leaving  the  U.S.  market  relatively 
wide  open.  The  trade  deficits  are  likely  to 
worsen,  not  improve,  this  year. 

Myth  four:  The  lagging  Japanese  and  Eu- 
ropean economic  recoveries  are  the  cause  of 
the  trade  deficit.  Lagging  growth  abroad 
has  had  an  Impact  on  U.S.  trade,  but  It  Is 
not  the  major  factor.  Weak  Administration 
efforts  to  achieve  greater  market  access 
have  limited  U.S.  exports  to  Japan.  The  Eu- 
ropean recovery  Is  lagging,  in  part  due  to 


high  U.S.  interest  rates,  but  is  responsible 
for  no  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  trade 
deficit  deterioration. 

Myth  five:  The  Administration  has  not  re- 
sorted to  protectionism.  The  Administration 
has  Imposed  more  trade  barriers  than  any 
President  since  Herbert  Hoover.  Its  budget 
and  trade  policies  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  trade  deficit.  Yet,  protectionism  by  de- 
fault has  become  the  Administration's 
major  policy  response  to  the  trade  deficit. 

America:  An  international  debtor 

This  year  for  the  first  time  since  1914,  the 
United  States  has  become  an  International 
debtor.  Each  night,  the  Administration 
drinks  up  more  foreign  capital  to  bridge  the 
next  day's  gap  between  imports  and  exports. 
"Vampire  economics. "  Harald  Malmgren. 
the  former  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive (USTR),  calls  it. 

As  in  all  Administration  deficit  matters, 
this  will  not  be  done  in  moderation.  Borrow- 
ing fully  19  cents  of  every  dollar  it  has  pro- 
posed to  spend,  the  Administration  has 
pushed  real  Interest  rates  up,  and  the  dollar 
is  at  dangerous,  record  levels.  By  the  end  of 
1986,  the  United  States  could  well  have 
more  foreign  creditors  than  Mexico  and 
Brazil  together.  Like  all  nations  who  live 
beyond  their  means,  servicing  that  debt  will 
impose  a  lifetime  burden  on  each  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Americans  face  reduced 
future  standards  of  living,  less  growth,  and 
higher  rates  of  interest  in  order  to  transfer 
real  resources  abroad  to  satisfy  these  obliga- 
tions. 

If  America  waits  five  years  to  attack  Its 
external  debt,  it  may  need  an  export  surplus 
of  as  much  as  2.5  percent  of  GNP  to  stop 
the  debt  compounding.  The  current  account 
deficit  is  now  about  2.6  percent  of  GNP.  To 
obtain  such  a  turnaround  in  five  short  years 
will  require  a  monumental  shakeup  In  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  Chief  Economist  for 
Kemper  Financial  Services.  Mr.  David  Hale, 
wrote  recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"The  problem  Is  that  the  longer  this  trend 
persists,  the  greater  will  be  the  economy's 
adjustment  problems  when  the  U,S.  ceases 
to  be  an  automatic  recycling  center  for  the 
world's  surplus  savings." 

UTiemployment 

The  trade  deficit  has  Inhibited  growth 
sufficiently  to  leave  unemployment  stalled 
higher  than  any  recovery  in  history.  It  is 
hovering  far  above  the  low  point  of  5.7  per- 
cent attained  in  the  previous  extended  re- 
covery from  the  1974  recession.  Indeed, 
while  growth  has  been  good  In  three  of  the 
preceding  four  years,  unemployment  from 
1981  through  1984  has  averaged  8.6  per- 
cent—nearly 40  percent  above  the  6.2  per- 
cent average  unemploj^ment  rate  during  the 
1970's.  Virtually  all  of  that  shortfall  rests 
squarely  with  the  more  than  2  million  jobs 
lost  In  recent  years  by  our  eroding  foreign 
trade  sector. 

Entrance  of  the  current  so-called  baby 
generation  to  the  labor  force  has  greatly 
eased  the  need  to  generate  employment  op- 
portunities since  1980.  The  labor  force  is 
growing  a  scant  1.6  percent  annually  this 
decade  compared  to  the  robust  2.6  percent 
annual  growth  which  occurred  In  the  1970's. 
Had  that  previous  pace  been  sustained,  un- 
employment would  be  hovering  over  10  per- 
cent today  under  current  policies.  Not  since 
the  1950's  has  the  U.S.  labor  force  been  ex- 
panding so  slowly.  E^ren  so.  unemplojonent 
has  stalled  above  7  percent  for  nearly  a 
year,  due  to  the  trade  imbalance. 
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Eroding  American  comvetitiven*** 

The  tnunedlftte  Impact  of  the  dollar  criais 
tn  farming  and  manufacturing  is  obscuring 
Its  longer  term  Impact.  Administration  for- 
eign economic  policies  are  eroding  the 
American  competitive  base,  jeopardizing  the 
nation's  ability  to  remain  a  first-rate  Inter- 
national economic  power  and  to  provide 
future  employment  growth.  Since  IMO. 
American  Industry  after  industry  has  lost 
its  foreign  trade  edge.  Semiconductors,  ship- 
building, telecommunications,  textiles— the 
list  is  long  and  growing.  It  includes  high 
technology  as  well  as  basic  industries. 
7?ie  ttaUed  engine  of  ffrovoUi 

In  the  post-war  period  untU  1980.  trade 
was  an  engine  of  world  growth.  Between 
IMS  and  1980.  world  exports  expanded  from 
$189  bUUon  to  a  peak  of  $2,043  trillion,  an 
Increase  of  over  ten-fold  in  15  years.  Even 
exports  from  developing  nations  were  Im- 
pressive, soaring  nearly  7  percent  a  year 
since  1965.  They  have  propelled  developing 
nations  like  Korea.  Taiwan.  Singapore, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil  Into  modem  industrial 
economies. 

But  world  export  growth  ceased  between 
1980  and  1983.  It  did  not  Just  fall  back  to  a 
position  In  step  with  world  growth  of  pro- 
duction; the  value  of  world  exports  actually 
fell.  This  is  the  single  greatest  trade  con- 
traction since  the  1930's. 

In  1984,  when  final  daU  are  In,  world  ex- 
ports may  again  have  increased,  but  if  so, 
this  will  be  primarily  because  of  American 
Imports,  a  development  that  is  simply  not 
sustainable.  Trade  Is  no  longer  a  locomotive 
of  growth;  it  has  become  a  brake  on  growth. 
A  lack  of  balance 

The  world  trade  decline  has  occurred  in 
spite  of  stupendous  American  trade  deficits 
and  large  national  surpluses  elsewhere.  This 
Is  because  major  trading  countries  have  not 
followed  internationally  responsible  eco- 
nomic policies,  as  measured  by  the  large 
deflciU  of  the  United  States  and  the  large 
surpluses  of  others  in  their  "basic"  balance 
of  payments— merchandise  trade,  services, 
return  on  investment  and  capital  flows 
taken  together. 

Collectively,  large  Imbalances  have  cre- 
ated a  global  problem.  Trade  barrriers  to 
protect  infant  industries  in  Japan  constitute 
a  bQateral  issue.  But  when  they  and  other 
causes  of  Imbalance  spread  to  the  five  lead- 
ing NIC's  and  beyond,  the  problem  becomes 
worldwide,  and  the  result  is  the  slowdown  In 
the  growth  of  trade.  The  huge  trade  and 
current  account  deficits  in  the  United 
States  and  the  huge  siupluses  In  these 
measures  in  Japan  are  Important  contribu- 
tors to  the  current  lack  of  balance. 

Some  of  these  imbalances  are  said  to  be 
necessary  to  resolve  the  debt  crisis  in  the 
developing  world.  In  many  heavily  indebted 
countries,  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable 
import  restrictions  and  determined  exiwrt- 
promotion  drives  are  combined  with  other 
austerity  poUcies  to  pay  off  the  debts  of 
these  countries.  Such  a  combination  pro- 
duces slow  growth  In  their  domestic  markets 
and  large  international  trade  surpluses.  The 
import  barriers  and  export  subsidies  tend  to 
become  entrenched. 

And  since  the  United  States  now  imports 
nearly  60  percent  of  non-OPEC  developing 
country  exports,  and  Japan  only  6  percent, 
the  burden  of  debt  crisis  protectionism,  aus- 
terity and  export  promotion  in  the  develop- 
ing world  Is  borne  by  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

There  is  another  way.  Growth  in  world 
trade  requires  more  responsible,  cooperative 
and  growth-oriented  solutions  to  the  debt 


crisis,  such  as  more  cooperation  in  opening 
Industrialized  markets,  and  faster  growth  In 
world  trade.  An  examination  of  the  causes 
and  of  cooperative  approaches  to  the  debt 
problem  is  needed.  These  are  the  responsi- 
ble solutions  to  the  debt  crisis,  not  the  cur- 
rent go-it-alone  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

As  a  global  power,  the  United  States  must 
be  concerned  about  trade  slowdowns.  As  an 
individual  trader,  the  United  SUtes  should 
be  alarmed  as  well,  for  our  open  markets 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  these  one-way  poli- 
cies. 

The  possibilities 

The  new  world  economy  presents  enor- 
mous possibilities.  Reaping  the  trade  and 
growth  beneflU  of  this  new  ant"  highly 
Interdependent  world  economy  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes.  Foreign  govern- 
ment trade  strategies  that  cause  wrenching 
adjustments  in  this  country  and  wide  fluctu- 
ations in  trade  patterns  will  not  disappear 
because  the  U.S.  Government  announces  It 
Is  for  "free  trade. "  Some  control  over  the 
excesses  In  the  world  marketplace  are  essen- 
tial. The  challenge  is  to  develop  a  trade 
policy,  as  weU  as  economic  policies,  that  pro- 
mote stability  and  free  trade. 

lU— ntODIHO  INRRNATIONAL  RUUS 

International  trade  rules  are  as  necessary 
to  free  trade  as  rules  of  the  road  to  free 
travel.  But  the  existing  rules  do  not  reckon 
with  the  global  economy.  Yet  International 
trade  rules,  such  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  have  to  be 
strengthened  If  possible,  not  abandoned. 

"In  a  recent  survey  of  49  countries,  27 
were  found  to  maintain  local  content  re- 
quirements for  automobiles.  In  Mexico,  for 
example.  70  percent  of  the  value  of  cars  and 
80  percent  of  trucks  must  be  of  local  origin. 
Australia  requires  85  percent.  Most  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  do  not  maintain  local 
content  requirements."  ("Issues  in  U.S. 
Trade  Policy."  Congressional  Research 
Service.  April  23,  1982,  Report  No.  82-77E.) 

Trade  rules  are  very  much  like  rules  of 
the  road:  "In  International  trade.  Just  as  in 
road  traffic,  following  accepted  rules  actual- 
ly enhances  everyone's  freedom  of  action," 
according  to  the  report  of  seven  eminent 
persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  GATT  in  1984  to  study  and  report  on 
problems  facing  the  international  trading 
system. 

An  absence  of  ruies 

International  trade  rules,  such  as  they 
are.  do  not  cover  many  areas  of  world  com- 
merce, including  some  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant: 

The  estimated  $30  to  $50  trillion  in  annual 
world  currency  flows  are  subject  to  no  sig- 
nificant International  agreements. 

Trade  In  petroleum,  the  most  valuable 
commodity  trade  In  the  world.  Is  driven  by 
the  rules  of  an  international  cartel  that 
does  not  consult  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  adversely  affected  by  those  rules. 
The  cartel  can  hardly  be  called  'Interna- 
tional law." 

Trade  In  services  Is  not  for  the  most  part 
covered  by  International  rules. 

Barter  and  trade  by  corporations  owned 
by  governments  are  not  subject  to  signifi- 
cant GATT  control. 

As  much  as  90  percent  of  the  trade  protec- 
tion In  the  world  was  not  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  GATT  rules. 

International  agreements  on  the  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  property  exclude  many 
nations  and  generally  fall  to  provide  effec- 
tive protection,  even  though  technological 


advantage— an  essential  component  of  com- 
petitiveness— can  be  easily  lost  In  the  world 
economy  without  effective  agreements. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  GATT  advisers 
concluded  earlier  this  year 

"Prom  the  beginning,  the  OATT  rules 
were  flexible  and  pragmatic.  But  in  recent 
years  some  countries  have  abused  the  sys- 
tem's built-in  flexibility  to  avoid  complying 
with  the  spirit  of  Its  basic  rules.  Others 
have  sought  trade  advantage  by  taking 
measures  not  adequately  dealt  with  In 
normal  negotiations  or  covered  by  the  rules 
of  GATT. " 

In  a  special  meeting  with  this  Democratic 
Working  Group,  the  Chairman  of  the  Trade 
Committee  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  reported  that 
whereas  GATT  covered  20  percent  of  world 
trade  in  1950,  It  covers  less  than  5  percent 
today. 

Failure  to  take  account  of  the  New  World 
Economv 

The  OATT  assumes  a  world  that  no 
longer  exists,  of  fixed  exchange  rates  and 
countries  that  do  not  protect  Infant  Indus- 
tries; a  world  where  customs  duties  make  a 
significant  difference.  That  world  is  gone 
forever. 

First,  there  is  a  whole  new  set  of  players. 
A  system  that  only  20  years  ago  consisted 
mainly  of  the  industrialized  West  and  Japan 
now  Includes  the  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Korea,  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  others.  These  countries  now 
export  twice  as  much  to  the  United  States 
as  a  percentage  of  trade  as  they  did  in  1960. 
By  1995.  they  will  be  engaged  in  twice  the 
trade  with  the  United  SUtes  as  the  United 
SUtes  Is  now  with  Europe,  according  to  esti- 
mates done  for  the  President's  Commission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness.  To  a  large 
extent.  GATT  rules  do  not  apply  to  those 
countries,  under  the  special  provisions  of 
Part  rv  of  the  GATT.  "Trade  and  Develop- 
ment." 

Moreover,  where  tariffs  were  once  the 
trade  barrier,  now  countries  use  anything 
but  a  tariff  as  their  main  trade  barrier. 
Called  "nontariff  barriers"  or  "  NTB's." 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  these 
NTB's  excempt  the  human  imagination. 
NTB's  are  extremely  difficult  to  control,  be- 
cause they  can  take  almost  any  form,  from 
requiring  needlessly  deUlled  customs  In- 
spections to  unattainable  health  standards. 
Notwithstanding  efforts  to  control  NTB's  in 
the  Tokyo  Round  of  Trade  Negotiations 
(1973  through  1979).  NTB's  are  growing 
faster  now  than  anytime  In  the  last  10 
years. 

In  addition,  world  trade  Is  affected  by 
dozens  of  agreements  other  than  the  GATT 
Intended  to  manage  explosions  of  exports. 
The  most  pervasive  form  of  trade  manage- 
ment agreement— the  bilateral  "voluntary" 
restraint  agreement  (VRA)— is  now  a  com- 
monplace. Indeed,  notwithstanding  its  free 
trade  rhetoric,  the  Administration  has  itself 
negotiated  a  worldwide  network  of  VRA's 
that  will  be  the  opposite  of  "free  trade"  In 
U.S.  steel  trade  for  the  next  five  years. 
Since  non-GATT  VRA's  actually  guide  prac- 
tice much  more  than  the  basic  rules  of 
GATT  do.  the  United  SUtes  is  now  in  an  en- 
vironment where  the  international  law  to 
trade  tends  more  toward  trade  management 
than  allowing  It  to  run  "free." 

Finally,  In  place  of  the  GATT  free  trade 
model  now  stands  the  model  of  Import  re- 
straints and  export  promotion,  the  new  mer- 
cantilist trade  practices.  To  many  countries, 
the  GATT  Is  simply  a  gauntlet  of  technicali- 


ties, easily  breached  because  even  lU  great- 
est defender,  the  United  SUtes.  often  de- 
vises ways  around  the  rules. 

Even  so.  keep  the  GATT 

Yet  OATT  Is  not  dead,  nor  Is  it  irrelevant; 
It  Is  a  marketplace  of  Ideas,  not  a  set  of 
rules.  It  is  an  influence  rather  than  a  police- 
man. Even  this  limited  capability  can  be 
useful  to  the  United  SUtes. 

For  example.  In  some  cases.  GATT  pro- 
vides a  forum  in  which  some  limited  consen- 
sus can  be  generated: 

In  a  recent  case,  a  panel  of  experts  advised 
the  GATT  that  Spanish  taxes  on  soy  oil  did 
not  deny  the  United  SUtes  the  benefits  of 
Uriff  concessions  on  soybeans,  one  of  the 
most  Important  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 
However,  In  the  GATT,  the  United  SUtes  at 
least  convinced  other  members  not  to  adopt 
this  decision. 

In  another  case,  when  the  United  SUtes 
complained  that  Canadian  Investment  regu- 
lations were  undermining  the  benefit  of 
prior  Candian  tariff  concessions  to  the 
United  SUtes,  GATT  actually  agreed,  and 
Canada  was  forced  to  change  the  regula- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  U.S.  Adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course,  this  process  has  great  llmiU- 
tions.  With  varying  levels  of  obligation 
among  members,  and  numerous  exceptions 
to  exceptions.  GATT  represents  more  a  con- 
tinuing negotiation  on  trade  rules  than  a 
constitution  for  trade.  Breaking  down  trade 
barriers  through  the  GATT  process  of  dis- 
cussion, or  any  other  negotiating  process, 
suffers  from  a  lag.  Typically,  as  a  barrier  is 
understood,  complained  about,  and  eventu- 
ally reduced,  new  barriers  replace  It.  The 
same  Is  true  of  export  promotion  schemes. 

More  fundamental  than  the  institution, 
however,  is  the  one  basic  understanding 
that  many  believe  lies  behind  GATT:  That 
growing  trade  means  improving  living  stand- 
ards so  long  as  the  growth  is  sUble.  SUblli- 
ty  is  tested  by  the  ability  of  trading  nations 
to  cooperate  by  avoiding  major  Internation- 
al economic  imbalances.  This  simple  idea  is 
as  true  in  the  new  Global  Ekronomy  as  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Therefore,  a  legitimate  objective  of  U.S. 
policy  Is  a  stronger,  more  comprehensive 
OATT.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  into  as- 
suming that  the  only  solutions  are  multilat- 
eral. Multilateral  consensus  on  the  old 
forms  of  trade  was  built  on  a  basis  of  bilat- 
eral trade  agreements.  Multilateral  consen- 
sus on  the  new  Global  Economy  must  be 
built  on  the  same  basis. 

IV— THE  LOSS  or  TRADE  LEADERSHIP 

American  trade  laws  can  be  made  to  re- 
spond to  the  global  economy  with  relatively 
little  change.  Moreover,  we  know  from  expe- 
rience that  tough  trade  strategies  can  open 
up  trade.  The  missing  element  Is  trade  lead- 
ership. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  the  Administration 
pushes  Congress  to  reduce  U.S.  import 
duties  on  gasoline  Imported  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  even  though  the 
Chinese  gasoline  does  not  meet  U.S.  octane 
standards.  U.S.  refineries  oppose  the  idea, 
and  the  Chinese  offer  no  concession  in 
return.  Meanwhile.  12.000  miles  away,  the 
Japanese  Government  prevents  a  Japanese 
petroleum  trading  company  from  importing 
a  single  shipload  of  gasoline  into  Japan 
from  Singapore,  where  gasoline  is  refined 
more  cheaply  than  in  Japan,  to  protect  Jap- 
anese refineries  from  a  10-cent  per  gallon 
drop  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 

U.S.  trade  law  was  not  Intended  to  deal 
with  the  Global  Economy.  This  body  of  law 


is  a  hodge-podge  descended  from  tum-of- 
the-century  \infair  trade  practice  sUtutes; 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program 
of  the  1930's;  and  the  laws  of  the  1950's. 
1960's.  and  the  1970'8  designed  primarily  to 
Implement  the  GATT  and  protect  U.8. 
rtghU  under  the  OATT. 

Yet  the  laws  are  broad  enough  to  deal 
with  most  aspecte  of  the  current  condition. 
What  little  authority  might  be  required  is 
not  lacking  because  of  Congressional  resist- 
ance but  because  no  recent  President  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  problem,  much 
less  proposed  a  way  to  deal  with  the  prot>- 
lem. 

SImUarly.  current  American  trade  policy 
takes  little  account  of  the  Global  Ecomony. 
What  was.  In  the  1930's.  a  hardheaded  strat- 
egy of  bargaining  for  reductions  In  trade 
barriers,  has  gradually  become  a  policy  of 
leading  by  example— a  kind  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament in  trade.  Few  follow  the  example. 
After  all.  running  $150  billion  trade  deficits, 
damaging  domestic  industries,  and  overvalu- 
ing currency  is  hardly  inspiring  to  others. 
77i«  danger  of  protectionsim 

There  are  m&ny  ways  to  hide  from  a  $123 
billion  trade  deficit.  The  worst  Is  protection- 
ism. Yet  the  danger  of  protectionism  is 
greatest  now.  with  surging  trade  deficits. 

The  first  source  of  danger  Is  political.  In 
the  new  world  economy,  there  is  much  that 
destroys  support  for  international  trade. 
Rapidly  fluctuating  exchange  rates  make 
adjustment  difficult.  Surging  imports  tear 
down  linkages  in  the  economy,  putting 
workers  in  the  competing  domestic  company 
out  of  work  first  and  then  displacing  work- 
ers who  supplied  the  Industry  with  materi- 
als, services  and  technology.  Finally,  export- 
ing industries,  deprived  of  foreign  markets 
by  forces  beyond  their  control,  lose  their  in- 
terest in  trade,  and  revoke  their  support  of 
the  open  trading  system. 

The  second  source  of  danger  is  economic. 
As  foreign  debt  mounts,  and  Investment  in 
industry  declines,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
protect  domestic  Industry,  so  It  can  rebuild 
and  develop  export  industries  that  can. 
eventually,  pay  off  the  debt.  This  is  the  ar- 
gtmient  of  Brazil  and  Mexico  for  protection 
today.  Will  it  be  America's  tomorrow? 

These  are  potent  forces,  and  it  will  take 
potent  strategies  to  channel  them  in  posi- 
tive directions  over  the  next  few  years.  But 
it  Is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

In  combating  protectionism,  we  believe 
that  Import  barriers  and  protectionism  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  Import  bar- 
riers are  recognized  by  international  trade 
rules,  and  can  serve  legitimate  purposes  of 
promoting  competitiveness,  dampening  es- 
pecially harsh  effects  of  economic  change, 
and  leveraging  other  governments  Into 
opening  their  markets.  The  danger  in  the 
current  situation  Is  "superprotectlon."  air- 
tight protection  of  Industries  without  re- 
quiring they  become  competitive.  What  we 
fear  is  that  the  current  lack  of  coherent 
trade  policy  will  leave  the  Administration 
with  no  alternative  except  superprotectlon. 
Infirmities  of  current  law 

Current  U.S.  trade  law  provides  a  variety 
of  import  and  export  remedies  and  pro- 
grams, but  these  have  t>een  outdated  by  the 
realities  of  the  new  Global  Economy.  Two 
examples: 

Unjair  trade  practice  iatc«.— Since  most 
international  unfair  trade  practice  law 
merely  offsets  that  part  of  the  price  of  the 
Import  shown  to  be  unfair,  such  laws  do  not 
offset  the  40  percent  subsidy  given  to  im- 
ports in  the  last  few  years  by  the  overvalued 
dollar. 


Thus,  while  the  huge  deflciu  are  driving 
companies  to  unfair  trade  relief  laws  In  un- 
precedented numbers,  frustration  with  the 
operation  of  the  laws  is  reflected  In  a 
lengthening  list  of  reforms  put  before  each 
convening  Congress. 

Escape  clause.— VS.  law  also  provides  that 
when  an  entire  Industry  is  threatened  with 
serious  Injury  by  increasing  imports,  then 
the  government  may  provide  relief  even 
though  there  is  nothing  unfair  about  the 
imports.  This  Is  the  "escape  clause."  In 
effect,  escape  clause  relief  is  to  provide  time 
to  adjust  to  the  competition.  Most  such  pe- 
titions have  been  regularly  denied.  In  some 
cases,  politically  powerful  industries,  such 
as  automobiles  and  steel,  have  managed  to 
obtain  relief,  unfortunately  ouUide  the  reg- 
ular channels  of  U.8.  law  and  international 
agreemenU.  But  they  are  the  exceptions. 
Since  1975.  54  petitions  for  soK»iled  escape 
clause  relief  have  been  filed;  some  form  of 
relief— almost  always  less  than  enough  to 
completely  remove  the  harmful  impact- 
was  provided  in  only  13. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  escape 
clause  law  Is  written  In  such  a  way  as  to  se- 
verely limit  eligibility.  For  example,  current 
eligibility  requirements  resulted  In  a  deci- 
sion in  1980  that  imports  were  not  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  harm  to  the  domes- 
tic automobile  industry.  Yet  four  months 
later,  the  Reagan  Administration  found  it 
necessary  to  strong-arm  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment into  Umlting  automobile  exports  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  four  years. 

But  more  often  the  problem  is  that  Presi- 
dents deny  relief  unless  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing political  pressure  for  It.  Pew  industries 
can  muster  such  pressure.  In  the  scramble 
for  such  clout.  Industrial  adjustment— the 
purpose  of  the  law— Is  usually  given  short 
shrift. 

A  lack  of  program 

In  several  areas,  the  United  SUtes  lacks 
significant  programs  that  have  become  vir- 
tual necessities  in  the  current  world  trading 
system.  For  example: 

Export  programs.— The  United  SUtes 
hardly  has  ain  export  policy  worthy  of  the 
name,  let  alone  export  subsidies.  There  is  no 
effort  to  coordinate  the  export  market  tools 
that  exist.  There  Is  an  export  tax  exemp- 
tion—enacted first  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  In  1973  and  revised  at 
the  Instance  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  1984— but  it  hardly  offsets  the  disadvan- 
tages placed  upon  U.S.  exporters  by  tMrder 
tax  rebates  and  adjustments  of  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  a  modest  export  financing 
scheme  for  capital  goods,  the  Export- Import 
Bank  (Eximbank),  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
compete  with  foreign  subsidies  of  the  same 
nature  (and  which  the  Administration 
wants  to  reduce  further).  And  there  is  an 
agricultural  export  subsidy  program  used 
when  the  agricultural  export  subsidies  of 
other  countries— particularly  the  European 
Common  Market  (the  European  Communi- 
ties, or  EC)— so  interfere  with  traditional 
U.S.  agricultural  export  markeU  that  some 
retaliation  is  plainly  necessary. 

What  the  United  SUtes  does  have  is  bar- 
riers to  exports. 

The  main  barrier  today  is  the  40  percent 
"Ux"  on  exports  represented  by  the  over- 
valued dollar.  But  there  are  others. 

The  export  incentives  pale  by  comparison 
with  a  system  of  direct  export  controls  for 
national  security,  foreign  policy  or  short 
supply.  Through  at  least  two  Administra- 
tions, these  laws  have  become  increasingly 
arbitrary:   application   times   have   become 
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prohibitive:  and  the  effect  abroad  has  as 
often  as  not  been  the  opposite  of  that  In- 
tended. Pood  embargoes  have  damaced  n.S. 
markets  abroad  more  than  they  have  helped 
the  stated  policy  objectives  of  the  embargo. 
President  Reagan's  embargo  of  pipeline 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1983  did 
not  prevent  the  Soviets  from  building  the 
Yamal  pipeline:  It  did  deepen  rifts  in  the 
delicate  and  strategically  Important  Atlantic 
alliance. 

The  pipeline  embargo  also  hurt  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  making  American  producers  appear 
to  be  unreliable  suppliers.  Por  example, 
major  European  firms,  such  as  Creusot- 
Lolre,  which  had  purchased  American  prod- 
ucts for  a  century,  found  it  necessary  under 
the  circumstances  to  undertake  an  assess- 
ment to  determine  their  reliance  on  Ameri- 
can products.  Not  siuprlsingly.  they  found 
their  reliance  was  too  great. 

Ditvi'iced  worker  proffrnmt.—The  United 
States  currently  has  no  significant  displaced 
worker  program.  The  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance program,  which  Included  payments 
to  workers  laid  off  by  reason  of  trade  pres- 
sures, as  well  as  traliiing.  Job  search  and  re- 
location allowances  for  workers  aiKl  small 
loans  and  technical  assistance  to  firms,  is 
schedxUed  for  firuil  burial  in  the  Administra- 
Uon's  fiscal  year  19M  budget.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  that  is  supposed 
to  do  the  Job  does  not  have  the  funding  to 
undertake  the  tremendous  task  of  Job  ad- 
justment now  taking  place  in  America.  The 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  through  Inad- 
equate funding  and  lack  of  Administration 
commitment  to  it,  has  been  set  up  to  fail,  re- 
gardless of  the  agency's  intentions. 

It  is  now  estimated  there  may  be  as  many 
as  one  million  U.S.  displaced  workers  per 
year  In  America.  These  are  workers  with  a 
demonstrated  attachment  to  work.  They 
have  the  proven  capacity  to  learn  the  new 
Jobs  that  will  keep  America  competitive. 
Many  of  them  have  already  taken  tremen- 
dous pay  cuts  In  import -sensitive  Industries. 
We  believe  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  give 
these  workers  no  way  out  except  unemploy- 
ment as  the  price  for  the  benefits  of  free 
trade.  The  nation  will  benefit  from  efforts 
to  develop  effective,  coet-conscious  pro- 
grams of  training.  Job  search,  and  Job  relo- 
cation for  them. 

Indiutrial  adjuttment  conditions.— Wt 
must  find  ways  to  promote  favorable,  poai- 
tive  industrial  adjustments  in  this  country. 
To  compete,  the  United  States  must  Insist 
upon  industrial  changes  that  promote  inter- 
national competitiveness.  But  the  escape 
clause  is  often  not  used  as  an  adjustment 
program.  Consumers  and  workers  should  be 
assured  that  relief  under  the  escape  clause 
will  lead  to  Industrial  progress,  such  as  mod- 
ernization. In  the  recent  Administration 
program  placing  quotas  on  basic  steel  im- 
ports, there  were  no  such  conditions.  But 
Democrats  insisted  on  a  quid  pro  quo  from 
Industry,  and  got  It,  in  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Tariff  Act  of  1984. 

Japan  has  such  programs  for  Industries  in 
decline.  The  programs  provide  both  protec- 
tion and  a  phaseout  of  uneconomic  facili- 
ties. Indeed,  these  programs  frequently  rep- 
resent barriers  to  U.S.  exports.  America 
needs  to  make  better  use  of  the  escape 
clause. 

The  information  gap.— One  aspect  of  the 
trade  barrier-Identification  problem  Is  the 
surprising  lack  of  trade  information  within 
the  U.S.  Government.  There  is  no  law  to 
regularly  provide  the  Government  with  the 
Information  it  needs  to  formulate  active 
trade    policies.    The    General    Accounting 


Office  (OAO)  reported  last  year  that  laws  to 
help  provide  such  Information  are  not  being 
enforced. 

Trade  information  Is  an  area  ideal  for  as- 
sistance by  computers,  but  the  process  of  in- 
troducing and  adapting  data  processing 
technology  to  trade  policy  analysis  is  slow 
and  piecemeal.  The  United  States  now  has 
what  is  probably  the  best  trade  daU  in  the 
world,  but  It  has  limited  staff  resources  to 
analyze  or  even  process  the  data. 

Pinally.  we  see  a  need  to  link  trade  data 
and  production  data.  Trade  daU  are  avail- 
able on  a  more  timely  basis  than  production 
data,  but  the  current  situation  results  from 
inattention,  not  technical  barriers.  Input/ 
output  information— the  kind  of  data  Japan 
relies  on  to  do  Its  strategic  trade  planning— 
was  not  yet  available  in  this  country  in  the 
fall  of  1984  for  amf  year  later  than  1977. 

Other  pnvmms.— The  United  Slates  lacks 
many  other  programs  to  help  cope  with  the 
new  economy,  many  of  which  other  coun- 
tries now  have.  But  we  must  be  cautious. 
Many  of  these  programs  will  not  adapt  well 
to  America,  or  would  tend  more  to  under- 
mine than  build  up  trade.  Por  example.  U.S. 
law  does  not  provide  a  remedy  such  as  the 
one  available  in  most  of  the  trading  world 
for  "Infant  Industries":  Protection  from  Im- 
ports in  the  early  phases  of  a  business.  But 
we  believe  such  programs  should  be  thor- 
oughly considered  before  they  are  suggest- 
ed. At  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  obvi- 
ous unfairness  of  other  countries  having 
such  programs,  we  believe  the  right  ap- 
proach is  to  try  to  break  down  the  trade 
t>arriers  such  programs  present,  rather  than 
to  imitate  them. 

77k  current  trade  policy  vacuum 

Current  Administration  actions  affecting 
trade  are  limited  to  initiating  only  narrowly 
targeted  trade  programs.  The  trade  actions 
of  the  Administration  show  it  has  no  uni- 
form strategy  for  dealing  with  the  current 
problem. 

Responding  to  petitions.— Then  Is  a  great 
deal  of  American  trade  law:  unlike  many 
other  countries,  we  do  the  government  of 
trade  in  the  sunshine.  Most  of  these  laws 
can  l>e  used  affirmatively  by  the  President, 
but  they  also  permit  private  persons  to  peti- 
tion for  government  assistance  or  relief.  In 
most  cases,  the  President  has  been  waiting 
for  petitions,  avoiding  trade  problems  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  But  the  growth  of  the  mercan- 
tilist trade  practices  requires  a  more  affirm- 
ative response  than  waiting  for  petitions. 
This  is  not  only  t>ecauae  in  most  cases  Amer- 
ican companies  fear  foreign  government  re- 
taliation if  they  complain  about  barriers, 
but  because  the  United  States  must  assert 
leadership.  The  alternative  Is  to  have  Amer- 
ican trade  policy  made  by  majority  vote  of 
the  OATT. 

Caribbean  Basin  and  Israel— Ttie  Admin- 
istration's trade  initiatives,  such  as  they 
have  been,  widely  accepted  by  Members  of 
both  political  parties.  The  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  and  the  free  trade  area  agreement 
with  Israel  were  (or  shortly  will  be)  ap- 
proved by  Congress  with  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  many  Democrats.  But  these  pro- 
grams are  hardly  responses  adequate  to  the 
enormous  problems  presented  by  the  new 
Global  Economy.  There,  the  Administration 
has  fallen  short. 

77i«  "new  round."— The  Administration 
has  called  for  a  new  round  of  trade  talks  for 
the  past  three  years,  but  It  has  done  little  if 
anything  to  actually  make  It  happen.  Often 
Its  actions  have  appeared  to  conflict  with  its 
works.  Por  example,  it  astonished  fellow 
trading  partners  when,  t>arely  a  month  after 


an  economic  summit  pledge  to  resist  protec- 
tionism, it  gave  escape  clause  relief  to  the 
domestic  specialty  steel  industry. 

Moreover,  a  new  trade  round  Is  not.  In 
itself,  an  answer  to  the  current  situation. 
For  example,  the  Administration's  list  of  ob- 
jectives for  the  new  round  is  the  saune  list 
that  almost  turned  to  tragedy  at  the  1982 
GATT  meeting  of  Trade  Ministers— a  list 
that  virtually  Ignores  current  issues  of  the 
International  economy.  We  do  not  argue 
with  what  is  on  this  list,  as  far  as  It  goes- 
trade  In  services,  trade-related  investment, 
agriculture.  Improvements  in  escape  clause 
provisions.  We  argue  with  what  Is  not  on 
the  list. 

Where  is  a  discussion  of  efforts  to  control 
current  fluctuations  of  currency  prices,  the 
international  trade  development  that  most 
hurst  American  farmers?  Where  Is  a  discus- 
sion of  efforts  at  promoting  adjustment, 
controlling  export  credits,  protecting  U.S. 
Intellectual  property,  and  pushing  back  the 
effects  of  the  new  mercantilism? 

In  some  cases,  other  countries  have  de- 
manded international  discussion  of  these 
Issues.  It  required  an  active  refusal  by  the 
Administration  to  avoid  discussing  these 
Issues.  At  this  time,  the  Administration  posi- 
tion still  seems  to  t>e  to  avoid  putting  such 
issues  on  the  GATT  agenda.  Therefore,  the 
SLgenda  for  the  "new  round"  Is  not  complete. 

Pinally.  the  Administration  has  not  taken 
adequate  steps  to  build  a  national,  domestic 
consensus  on  what  America  wants  from  a 
new  round— and  what  It  Is  willing  to  pay.  It 
has  sought  no  legislative  authority  for  the 
new  round. 

Japan.— At  the  beginning  of  1985.  appar- 
ently realizing  the  trade  deficit  was  at  least 
a  political  problem,  the  Administration 
Identified  four  narrow  sectors  in  which 
Japan  has  the  most  obvious  and  egregious 
kinds  of  protectionism.  The  Administration 
tactic  was  basically  to  embarass  Japan  Into 
reducing  these  tMirriers.  first  by  releasing 
Japan  from  any  obligation  to  limit  the 
number  of  automobiles  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  then  by  publicly  criticiz- 
ing the  Japanese  for  refusing  to  open  wide 
these  sectors. 

Aside  from  the  fact  this  strategy  did  not 
work— at  least  by  the  first  of  what  will  prob- 
ably be  many  "deadlines"  for  Japanese 
market-opening- the  action  was  much  nar- 
rower than  the  current  economic  situation 
calls  for. 

Japan  tends  to  set  the  standard  of  new 
mercantilism,  but  it  is  not  the  only  example. 
Our  largest  bilateral  trade  deficit  may  be 
with  Japan,  but  it  Is  not  our  only  large  bilat- 
eral trade  deficit.  A  global  trade  strategy  Is 
called  for,  not  piecemeal  tactics. 

Trxide  strategy  that  works 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  failed  to 
present  to  the  American  people  a  stratetry 
for  saving  the  open  world  trading  system.  In 
order  to  revive  the  open  world  trading 
system,  the  American  Government  will  have 
to  understand  the  Global  Economy.  Only 
then  can  It  see  the  need  to  act  affirmatively. 

77k  old  strategy.— Ttve  old  tactic  was  effec- 
tive in  Its  time:  Reciprocal  agreements  to 
reduce  tariffs,  the  "Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments" program.  This  strategy  has  recently 
run  up  on  two  rocks. 

First,  there  is  an  Increasing  number  of 
free  riders,  especially  in  the  tariff-cutting 
system.  Por  example,  when  the  United 
States  "deregulated"  its  telecommunications 
Industry,  other  countries  got  greatly  In- 
creased access  to  the  huge  U.S.  market, 
while    the    United    States    got    nothing    in 


return.  When  countries  can  get  trade  bene- 
fits from  the  United  States  free,  why  should 
they  "pay"  for  them? 

Second,  U.S.  tariffs  are  now  so  low,  they 
provide  little  bargaining  leverage:  and  the 
United  States  has  relatively  few  of  the 
NTB's  that  are  the  heart  of  mercantilist 
trade  practices.  Moreover,  NTS  concessions 
are  often  worthless,  since  barriers  negotiat- 
ed away  are  often  replaced  by  equally  effec- 
tive NTB's  not  covered  by  the  agreement. 
For  example,  if  Japan  agrees  not  to  employ 
inspection  on  the  dock—  a  form  of  nontariff 
trade  barrier— but  later  institutes  a  require- 
ment for  design  certification  of  Imports, 
they  have  merely  traded  on  NTB  for  an- 
other. 

New  tactics.— As  a  result,  in  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  Congress  set  forth  new  general  and 
specific  trade  negotiating  objectives,  and 
new  system  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
tactics  that  were  to  be  used  in  combination 
with  the  old  tactic  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. Some  of  the  new  Congressionaily-au- 
thorized  tactics  included: 

Bilateral  trade  agreements  (instead  of 
multilateral  agreements)  (section  105): 

Limiting  membership  in  new  agreements 
to  only  those  countries  that  accept  the  obli- 
gations of  the  agreement  (no  "free  riders") 
(section  102(f)). 

Sector-by-sector  negotiations  (section 
104): 

Authority  to  cut  U.S.  rates  of  duty  (sec- 
tion 101): 

Some  of  the  tactics  Congress  provided 
were  utilized.  Por  example,  when  the  Carter 
Administration  was  unable  to  get  general 
agreement  on  various  "Codes"  to  control 
NTB's  and  subsidies,  it  entered  into  the 
Codes  with  those  countries  that  were  willing 
to  accept  higher  levels  of  discipline,  using 
the  Congressional  "no  free  riders"  tactic. 
This  tactic  allegedly  breached  the  cherished 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  doctrine. 
But  without  it.  there  probably  would  have 
been  no  Subsidies  Code.  Thus,  although  the 
results  were  limited,  the  Tokyo  Round 
showed  that  the  constuctlve  use  of  new, 
tough  trade  tactics  could  result  in  trade  lib- 
eralization, even  though  this  might  upset  to 
some  degree  certain  GATT  doctrines. 

Now.  even  tougher  tactics  are  necessary 
because  the  obstacles  to  open  trade  are 
greater.  Instead  of  merely  denying  greater 
access  to  the  U.S.  market,  we  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  reduce  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  for  a  proper  purpose.  We  know  this 
will  work.  In  1981.  the  Multlflber  Arrange- 
ment (MPA)  was  renewed  in  part  because 
under  U.S.  law,  had  the  MPA  not  been  re- 
newed, duties  would  have  snapped  back  to 
their  1975  levels. 

As  the  leader  of  the  world  trading  system, 
the  United  States  must  attempt  to  u^  tac- 
tics that  ultimately  expand  total  trade  or  at 
least  defend  a  specific,  palpable  U.S.  strate- 
gic interest.  Random  import  restraints  im- 
posed for  no  more  reason  that  political  ex- 
pediency—such as  the  Administration  deci- 
sion to  raise  duties  on  heavy  motorcycles- 
hurt  America's  ability  to  make  progess  in 
the  new  world  market.  Countries  that  find 
Import  barriers  hard  to  resist  were  given  an 
argument  to  hide  l)ehlnd. 

77k  trade  strategy  law 

One  major  statute  lends  itself  to  a  trade 
strategy  for  controlling  the  excesses  of  for- 
eign government  trade  strategies.  This  is 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which 
essentially  authorizes  the  President  to  re- 
strict imports  or  take  any  other  action 
within  his  power  to  retaliate  for  foreign  ac- 
tions that  deny  U.S.  exports  "fair"  and  equi- 


table market  opportunities."  The  statute 
was  amended  In  1984  to  add  the  "market  op- 
portunities" language,  and  to  require 
annual  estimates  of  U.S.  trade  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  barriers  to  them. 

In  its  pre- 1984  form,  section  301  was  used 
mostly  at  the  request  of  U.S.  exporters, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  foreign  claims  set- 
tlement provision.  It  led  mostly  to  negotia- 
tions, not  retaliation.  But  used  affirmatively 
by  the  President,  such  actlorts  can  lead  to 
consultations  that  open  markets.  For  exam- 
ple, the  President  has  initiated  a  GATT  case 
on  his  own  motion  which  reached  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  forcing  Canada  to 
change  its  investment  laws,  thus  promoting 
U.S.  exports.  (The  Canadian  law  In  effect 
required  U.S.  persons  who  invested  In 
Canada  to  buy  their  supplies  from  Canadi- 
ans.) Despite  many  other  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports  worldwide,  the  tactic  has  not  been 
employed  consistently. 

There  have  also  been  isolated  incidents  of 
action  to  promote  U.S.  exports  in  the  face 
of  foreign  unfair  competition— for  example, 
a  subsidized  sale  of  wheat  flour  to  Egypt  in 
1982  to  knock  out  the  sale  of  French  wheat 
flour  sut>sidized  by  the  EC.  But  such  actions 
have  so  far  been  too  few  and  isolated  to 
work  a  change  In  EC  policies— although 
such  tactics  can  be  effective  if  they  are  part 
of  a  larger  strategy. 

Therefore,  we  know  section  301  and  simi- 
lar actions  have  the  potential  to  serve  as 
tools  for  creating  effective  but  temperate 
American  trade  strategies.  They  have  not 
been  used  to  do  the  Job  so  far. 

U.S.  trade  organization 

The  President  has  it  within  his  power  to 
make  trade  a  priority.  It  is  imp>ortant  he 
have  the  organization,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  do  the  job. 

The  U.S.  domestic  organization  to  deal 
with  trade,  often  criticized  by  those  within 
government  as  well  as  without,  is  a  creature 
of  law  as  well.  It  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts:  The  interagency  process  to  be  presid- 
ed over  by  the  U.S.  'lYade  Representative 
(USTR),  a  Cabinet  officer  who  sits  in  the 
White  House:  the  advisory  prbcess,  a  net- 
work of  industrial,  agricultural,  intergovern- 
mental, and  labor  private  sector  technical 
experts,  to  keep  the  process  serving  Ameri- 
can interests:  and  the  Congress,  whose  trade 
committee  meml)ers  have  statutory  status 
as  members  of  U.S.  trade  delegations,  as 
well  as  being  consultants  on  trade  agree- 
ments and  arbiters  of  the  laws  that  make  or 
break  American  trade  policy. 

This  is  a  system  intended  to  be  responsive 
to  direction  from  the  top.  There  is  a  vacuum 
of  such  direction  now:  there  Is  no  consistent 
U.S.  trade  policy.  Ad  hoc  committees  can 
only  prepare  options.  If  the  President  waits 
for  consensus  to  decide  the  issues.  America 
will  never  use  the  tactics  in  its  arsenal. 

No  reorganlzational  suggestions  can  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  current  lack  of  leader- 
ship on  trade.  The  Congressional  mandate 
on  trade  has  always  been  clear:  There 
should  be  one  trade  voice,  who  reports  to 
the  President. 

The  Administration  has  compmunded  the 
problems  of  American  trade  policymaking. 
In  1981,  it  created  a  nonstatutory  trade  ad- 
visory group— the  Cabinet  Council  on  Com- 
merce and  Trade— chaired  by  the  President, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  Chair- 
man Pro  Tempore.  Then,  in  1982,  the  Ad- 
ministration formed  the  Senior  Interdepart- 
mental Group  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  and  the  National  Security 
Adviser  sat  on  the  statutory  Trade  Policy 


Committee  but  not  on  the  Council  on  Com- 
merce and  Trade.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  the  Attorney  General  sat  on  both— but 
were  not  on  the  Senior  Interdepartmental 
Group.  The  Vice  President  sat  on  the  Cabi- 
net Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade,  but 
when  the  President  was  absent,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  sat  as  Chairman.  No 
wonder  there  Is  confusion  in  American  trade 
policy. 

Recently,  the  Administration  atx>lished 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce  and 
Trade  and  folded  these  functions  into  a 
new.  larger  Cabinet  Council,  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  latest  reor- 
ganization may  or  it  may  not  reduce  the 
confusion,  but  it  certainly  gives  trade  even 
less  priority  than  it  has  now.  and  it  does 
not.  moreover,  assure  any  greater  Presiden- 
tial attention  to  this  vital  area  of  concern. 

V— RXCOIOfEIfSATIOMS 

The  United  States  must  formulate  a  con- 
sistent trade  strategy.  It  would  champion  an 
open  reciprocal  trading  system,  getting  its 
own  house  In  order,  reducing  exchange  rate 
volatility,  promoting  international  economic 
coordination,  and  utilizing  international  law 
and  domestic  law  strategically. 

Principles  and  specific  trade 
recommendaiioru 

The  United  States  is  a  robust,  competitive, 
productive,  and  Irmovatlve  nation,  and  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  It  is  in  this  nation's 
self-interest— and  It  is  its  responsibility— to 
promote  a  system  of  free  and  open  trade. 

We  are  failing  in  efforts  to  achieve  this 
goal.  A  new  mercantilism  of  trade  manipula- 
tion, inherently  protectionist,  is  spreading 
throughout  the  wortd. 

The  United  States  remains  the  champion 
of  an  open  trading  system,  but  many  na- 
tions no  longer  follow  our  lead.  We  are  In  an 
era  of  eroding  international  rules  of  trade,  a 
time  of  economic  difficulty  nearing  the 
crisis  stage. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  exporting 
and  importing  nation  in  history— and  we  are 
burdened  by  the  largest  international  trade 
deficit  in  history.  Our  response  is  critical, 
but  there  is  no  clear  Indication  of  when  or 
how  we  will  use  our  enormous  economic  au- 
thority. Used  carelessly  to  confront  a  crisis, 
we  could  lead  the  world  to  economic  ruin. 
Used  wisely  and  carefully,  it  can  lead  back 
to  the  path  of  prosperous  open  trade. 

Trade  must  become  a  priority  concern  of 
this  Government.  We  believe  the  following 
principles  and  recommendations  will  buUd  a 
solid  base  for  a  wise,  new  beginning  in  the 
trade  history  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  tools  needed  in  this  endeavor 
are  already  authorized  by  law.  Our  failures 
in  the  field  of  trade  are  due  primarily  to 
simple  neglect  by  the  current  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  lack  of  policy  of  previous 
Administrations.  Thus,  the  most  needed 
change  in  American  trade  policy  is  a  change 
in  attitude,  not  law. 

PrinctpZe*  of  a  new  U.S.  trade  policy 

Recognize  the  existence  of  a  new  Global 
£conomy.— Characteristics  of  today's  Global 
Economy  are  reduced  U.S.  Influence,  huge 
capital  flows,  trade-distorting  mercantilist 
trade  practices,  and  a  growing  economic 
interdependence  tunong  nations.  Recent  Ad- 
ministrations have  largely  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  or  the  implications  of  this 
new  economy.  The  goal  of  free  trade  re- 
mains valid,  but  the  strategy  for  reaching  It 
must  change  under  these  new  conditions. 

Avoid  wide  imbalances.— 'Vie  must  revive 
the  basic  consensus  which  produced  growth 
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»ft«r  World  War  11— the  avoidance  of  wtde 
imbalances  in  such  baalc  measures  as  mer- 
chandise trade  and  external  debt.  Whenever 
and  wherever  they  occur,  these  deficits  and 
surpluses  of  trader  nations  must  be  brought 
within  reasonable  limits  and  kept  there. 

A  tTOtU  ttmUn.  not  a  trxuU  mytholon-  — 
The  United  States  must  use  Its  enormous  le- 
verage—Including  both  Incentives  and  pen- 
alties—to move  other  nations  toward  an 
open  trade  system.  American  trade  policy 
has  proceeded  as  If  the  nations  of  the  world 
follow  and  open  their  markets  behind  us.  In 
reality.  Japwi  has  become  the  worldwide 
model. 

Trade  mritt  expand  ftuter  than  the  QNP.— 
The  trade  policy  of  this  nation  must  be  di- 
rected toward  expansion  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  world,  now  about  $2  trillion,  to  the 
point  that  trade  produces  growth  for  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Correct  ot«r  domettic  economic  prob- 
tems.— Existing  trade  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  domestic  problems  of  low  sav- 
ings, huge  F'ederai  budget  deficits,  relatively 
tight  money  and  our  status  as  an  Interna- 
tional debtor  These  are  roadblocks  to  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  successful  trade, 
and  they  must  be  corrected. 

ntASB  POLICY  aaCOIOfXIfOATIONS 

InUmaHonal  meazures 
<1>  The  Administration  should  prepare  a 
catalog  of  trade-related  benefits  and  penal- 
ties that  are  available  for  use  as  leverage  In 
rebuilding  the  world  trading  system.  It 
should  Identify  powers  already  delegated  to 
the  President,  and  he  should  use  those 
powers  to  Improve  the  domestic  economy 
and  world  trade. 

(2)  The  President  should  exercise  his  ex- 
isting authority  to  enter  into  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  While  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
United  States  should  be  tough,  worldwide 
trade  agreements,  bilateral  agreements  are 
valuable  tools  In  building  a  consensus  or  Im- 
proved international  rules.  The  President 
should  proceed  to  consult  with  statutory 
private  sector  advisers.  Congress,  and  others 
on  possible  bilateral  agreements.  Such  dis- 
cussions should  move  forward  while  home- 
work on  a  "new  round"  of  multi-county 
trade  discussions  is  completed. 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  should  determine 
where  It  (as  well  as  other  countries)  could 
expand  exports  under  the  "most- favored- 
nation"  principle  of  trade  concessions,  but 
are  not  doing  so  because  of  uiu^asonable 
and  unjustifiable  foreign  trade  barriers. 
This  nation  should  then  formulate  strate- 
gies that  offer  special  credit  for  Increasing 
Imports  of  U.S.  products  and  carefully  tar- 
geted trade  retaliation  against  these  bar- 
riers. 

(4)  We  beUeve  the  United  SUtes  should 
not  proceed  with  a  new  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations at  this  time  because  certain  basic 
preliminary  steps  have  not  been  taken. 
Steps  that  should  precede  such  negotiations 
Include  the  following: 

First,  major  International  trade  Influ- 
ences, such  as  the  International  cturency 
market,  should  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  new 
round.  The  agenda  should  also  Include 
methods  of  controlling  the  effects  of  the 
new  trading  practices  of  many  countries. 
Options  for  preventing  domestic  problems 
that  affect  trade  should  be  considered,  as 
well  as  techniques  to  Insure  coordination  of 
economic  policies.  The  Administration 
should  encourage  discussions  for  overhaul- 
ing the  international  financial  system. 

Second,  a  special  Presidential  Commission 
on  U.S.  trade  Policy  should  be  established 
and  consulted.  This  Commission  should  con- 


sist of  representatives  of  both  mAJor  politi- 
cal parties.  Including  Members  of  Congress, 
and  of  Interested  private  persons.  Including 
consumers.  The  Commission  should  be 
charged  with  identifying  the  trade  objec- 
tives of  the  nation.  The  sUtutory  Trade 
Policy  Advisory  System  should  be  fully  con- 
sulted on  the  new  round. 

Third,  upon  consideration  of  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  and  the  Trade 
Policy  Advisory  System,  the  President 
should  submit  legislation  setting  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  new 
round  and  act  pursuant  to  the  authority 
Congress  gives  him. 

Dometpic  law  and  policy  changet 

<1)  The  escape  clause  law  should  be  used 
to  promote  Increased  U.S.  competitiveness. 
Current  law  provides  that  when  an  entire 
Industry  Is  threatened  with  serious  Injury. 
or  Is  actually  Injured,  by  Increasing  Imports, 
the  government  may  provide  Import  relief 
under  this  lawr  It  should  be  as  easy  as  Inter- 
national trade  niles  permit  for  a  domestic 
Industry  to  qualify  for  trade  relief.  Then, 
relief  should  be  provided  on  the  condition  of 
strict  programs  of  new  Industrial  Investment 
by  the  Industry  assisted.  Emphasis  should 
be  on  maintaining  the  economic  health  of 
Industries  Important  to  the  national  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

<2)  A  comprehensive  program  Is  needed  to 
support  displaced  workers— those  persons 
with  a  history  of  attachment  to  the  work- 
place and  whose  employers  certify  them  as 
permanently  unemployed.  Up  to  one  million 
such  workers  per  year  left  Jobless  deserve  a 
better  alternative  than  an  unemployment 
check  or  assistance  by  the  underfunded 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act.  They  are 
Jobless  because  of  structural  problems 
beyond  their  control. 

(3)  The  present  layering  on  non-sUtutory 
trade  panels  within  the  Executive  branch 
should  be  removed.  Congress  should  consid- 
er legislation  strengthening  the  authority  of 
the  USTR— giving  him  the  authority  to  take 
certain  trade  actions.  Just  as  other  major 
White  Mouse  advisers  have  Jurisdiction  over 
their  areas  of  concern,  the  USTR  should 
manage  trade  In  cooperation  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  should  also  consider  a  small 
White  House  coordinating  staff  on  trade. 

Technically  qualified  advisers  from  Indus- 
ties  and  labor  and  agricultural  groups  con- 
cerned with  trade  should  be  appointed  to 
the  Trade  Policy  Advisory  System.  The 
System  was  designed  as  a  panel  to  assist  the 
Administration  on  trade  matters,  and  it 
should  be  used  in  this  important  effort. 

(4)  The  United  SUtes  should  coordinate 
export  Incentives  as  needed  to  achieve  a  na- 
tional export  policy.  Export  Incentives  In- 
clude expanded  Eximbank  financing  and 
carefully  targeted  agricultural  export  subsi- 
dies. U.S.  policy  should  attempt  to  assure,  if 
not  actually  obtain,  export  opportunities  for 
U.S.  exporters.  The  government  should  con- 
sider the  effecU  on  the  economy  before  in- 
terrupting exports  for  any  reason.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  authorize  the  Eximbank 
at  levels  sufficient  to  offset  subsidy  pro- 
grams of  foreign  govemmenu. 

A  study  should  be  Instituted  to  examine 
whether  and  how  to  esUbllsh  a  market  in 
export-credit  documenU.  In  exchange  for 
buying  our  goods,  we  sometimes  offer  to 
buy-down  interest  rates  on  loans  to  other 
nations.  We  should  determine  whether 
there  is  a  market  for  this  International  in- 
debtedness— as  there  is  a  market  for  similar 
domestic  transactions.  It  may  thereby  be 
possible  to  give  the  U.S.  taxpayer  more  bang 


for  his  buck  by  leveraging  larger  transac- 
tions. 

(5)  Undisputed  facts  on  International 
trade  would  be  valuable  in  planning  our 
trade  strategies,  but  such  reliable  informa- 
tion Is  not  now  available  in  a  usable  form  or 
timely  fashioa  The  government  should  ini- 
tiate a  program  to  collect  information  on 
American  and  foreign  production  and  trade, 
malnUined  under  conditions  of  appropriate 
security  by  an  Independent,  nonpartisan 
trade  Information  service.  SUtlstics  should 
be  compiled  to  Identify  potential  export  op- 
portunities, measure  them,  and  assign  prior- 
ities of  value  and  Importance.  Government 
efforts  should  be  targeted  at  such  export 
opportunities.* 

ORDER  OP  BUSimSS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  those  who  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices  that  we  Intend  to  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
within  the  next  15  to  20  minutes,  I  am 
waiting  for  Senator  Domznici,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  right  now  he  Is  involved  in  a  meet- 
ing and  will  be  free  In  a  few  moments. 

It  would  then  be  my  intention  to  call 
up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
and  offer  a  series  of  amendments  so 
that  we  might  have  a  vote  on  the  so- 
called  leadership  package.  Of  course, 
we  invite  cosponsors  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  think  it  has  a  lot  of 
merit.  There  may  be  a  few  flaws  in  it, 
which  will  be  found  in  any  large  pack- 
age. We  hope  it  would  indicate,  not 
just  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  but 
also  as  a  reflection  of  the  general  con- 
sensus in  this  Chamber,  that  we  need 
a  deficit  reduction  package. 

Someone  has  to  start  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand, that  obligation  generally 
falls  to  the  majority.  If  you  want  to  be 
the  majority,  you  have  to  start.  So  we 
intend  to  do  that,  to  try  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  package,  if  I  do  not  mess  it  up 
along  the  route  sometime  later  this 
evening, 

I  guess  the  maximum  it  could  take 
would  be  around  7  hours,  after  we 
start.  No,  I  guess  that  Is  not  the  maxi- 
mum, since  Senator  Byrd  Just  indicat- 
ed with  his  eyes  that  it  could  be  much 
longer.  [Laughter.]  I  am  reminded 
that  he  is  correct.  It  could  happen 
within  7  hours.  It  could  be  less,  but  it 
also  could  be  a  great  deal  longer.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  could  have  a  vote  on 
the  package  before  the  day  is  out;  if 
not,  tomorrow. 


Before  I  call  up  the  resolution,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  or  anyone  else  wants  to 
speak,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman 
wishes  to  put  something  into  the 
RscoRO  before  I  call  up  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words.  It  will  not  add  to  the  7 
hours  by  any  appreciable  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  obvi- 
ously, I  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  the 
next  few  days  to  talk  about  the  nature 
of  the  event  we  are  starting  in  the 
Senate  today,  and  I  do  not  want  to  use 
too  much  time.  We  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  time  already  in  getting  where 
we  are. 

Frankly,  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
about  to  start;  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  who  has  looked  at  the 
fiscal  policy  of  our  country  and  is  con- 
cerned about  the  future  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
do  something  about  it. 

If  we  have  reasonably  good  econom- 
ics, we  might  have  deficits  or  $240  bil- 
lion for  the  next  8  or  9  years.  If  we  do 
not  have  good  economics,  deficits 
might  be  in  excess  of  $300  billion. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  succeed  too 
long  with  those  kinds  of  deficits.  Inter- 
est rates  are  unusually  high  at  this 
partlciilar  time  in  the  recovery.  To 
have  real  interest  rates  at  7  percent  or 
8  percent  is  beyond  anything  we  have 
had  in  history.  To  find  foreign  money 
coming  into  America  by  the  billions, 
not  to  help  our  industries  but  to  pay 
our  debts,  is  unparalleled,  and  it  was 
never  expected  by  anyone. 

Tou  add  all  those  up.  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  is  a  rather  historic  time. 
We  have  to  do  something  now  about 
the  deficits.  It  will  not  be  easy.  Noth- 
ing of  this  magnitude  is  ever  easy.  It 
will  be  very  difficult. 

But  frankly,  I  will  take  the  following 
wproach  throughout  this  debate.  I 
will  ask  these  questions  of  myself,  and 
I  will  hope  that  others  in  this  Cham- 
ber wlU  also  ask  themselves  these 
questions:  For  every  program  that  we 
seek  to  change,  modify  or  eliminate, 
would  we  create  it  today  with  our  $200 
billion  to  $2S0  billion  deficits?  Is  the 
program  in  the  general  interst  of 
America?  Is  it  based  on  some  general 
policy  that  we  feel  is  absolutely  imper- 
ative, like  helping  the  poor  of  the 
coimtry  and  those  who  are  vulnerable. 
With  whatever  benefits  a  program  has 
for  Amtrak  riders  or  small  business- 
men and  business  women  or  others, 
would  we  see  our  way  clear  to  start 
that  program  today  with  these  kinds 
of  deficits? 

If  the  answer  is  no,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  tmderstand  that 
there  are  many  ideas  as  to  how  we 
should  solve  this  problem.  It  is  not 


easy  for  me.  And  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
leader,  for  Senator  Bnu),  or  Senator 
Chiles,  in  their  respective  capacities, 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  proposal 
that  pleases  everyone. 

I  certainly  would  not  think  I  could 
do  that  even  if  the  times  were  not  dif- 
ficult, but  when  they  are  difficult  and 
when  the  problem  is  this  large,  and 
when  we  have  let  it  get  this  bad.  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prepare  a  budget  with 
recommendations  that  would  please 
everyone. 

But  I  do  believe  we  will  have  before 
the  Senate  a  reasonably  good  package. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  everyone 
said  let  us  put  everything  on  the  table. 
Some  said  the  President  did  not  put 
defense  on  the  table,  I  think  it  is  on 
the  table.  Some  said  he  did  not  put  all 
the  pension  programs  on  the  table, 
only  part  of  them.  They  are  on  the 
table.  Some  said  that  he  had  too  many 
domestic  programs  that  he  wanted  to 
terminate  or  cut.  We  have  developed 
with  the  President  a  compromise  on 
many  of  those  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
package  together  that  has  everj^hing 
on  the  table. 

Frankly.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonably 
good  package.  And  I  submit  that  the 
change  that  will  occur  for  all  Ameri- 
cans with  prosperity  continuing  and 
interest  rates  coming  down  Justifies 
our  asking  that  we  change  our  ways, 
whether  it  be  on  SBA.  Amtrak,  or 
other  Federal  programs. 

So  I  am  prepared.  I  hope  I  can  be  pa- 
tient and  considerate,  and  I  wiU  listen 
to  everyone  else's  views,  and  we  will  do 
our  very  best  as  we  move  through  the 
ensuing  days  to  see  if  we  cannot  arrive 
at  a  consensus  on  what  we  should  do 
for  deficit  reduction, 

I  know  there  are  many  people  with 
good  ideas  and  I  know  there  are  other 
packages  that  some  want  to  offer. 

I  submit  that  for  everything  that  is 
said  about  the  package  of  budget  re- 
ductions that  the  leadership  will  offer, 
for  every  other  package  that  others 
have,  there  will  be  some  kind  of  com- 
plaints that  we  will  hear  about  ours, 
maybe  more.  For  those  who  have 
taxes  in  their  packages,  and  a  number 
of  them  do,  there  will  be  complaints 
about  taxes.  There  are  some  who  com- 
plain because  we  do  not  have  any 
taxes  In  our  package.  For  those  pack- 
ages which  would  not  reduce  entitle- 
ments as  much  as  the  leadership  pack- 
age, there  will  be  complaints  that  enti- 
tlement must  be  reduced  more  because 
that  is  where  the  Government  Is  grow- 
ing and  out  of  control. 

For  those  who  do  not  want  to  reduce 
Amtrak.  there  will  be  others  saying, 
"Why  should  you  not;  you  are  reduc- 
ing my  farmers'  payments,"  and  It  will 
go  on  and  on. 

Somehow  I  am  hopeful,  however, 
that  this  institution,  which  has  a  real 
capacity  for  eventually  arriving  at  con- 
sensus, will  do  that.  I  hope  we  will.  I 
stand  prepared  to  work  with  anyone 


on  either  side  of  the  aisle  in  an  effort 
to  do  that. 

Obviously,  defense  is  of  broad,  gen- 
eral interest,  and  it  is  on  the  table.  Ob- 
viously, Social  Security  and  pensions 
are  of  broad  interest,  and  they  are  on 
the  table.  There  are  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  think  we  should 
restrain  them  somewhat  without  cut- 
ting anyone  below  where  they  are. 
There  are  some  on  our  side  who  think 
a  1-year  freeze  is  better.  There  are 
some  on  the  other  side  who  think  the 
1-year  freeze  is  better. 

All  of  this  makes  arriving  at  a  con- 
sensus difficult,  but  clearly  there  is 
some  consensus  developing  as  you  look 
at  aU  the  different  packages  that  are 
proposed.  I  think  there  is  an  awful  lot 
more  support  for  proceeding  totally  on 
the  expenditure  side  than  I  thought 
there  would  be  some  2  or  3  months  ago 
when  we  started. 

As  I  indicated.  I  will  have  far  more 
to  say  as  we  move  through  the  hours 
and  far  more  things  to  talk  about  that 
have  come  to  my  mind  over  the  last 
couple  of  months,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes 
to  proceed.  Certainly  I  stand  ready.  At 
this  point,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Iilr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  the  leader  will  be 
ready  shortly  to  submit  a  series  of 
amendments  setting  the  stage  for  the 
vote  in  several  hours,  either  later  to- 
night or  tomorrow,  on  the  Republican 
leadership  package  which  I  earnestly 
support  and  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  attention,  sponsor- 
ship, and  approval  in  due  course. 

But  I  also  understand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  once  that  process  begins  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  necessarily  have  extensive  debate 
until  we  have  a  chance  to  get  close  to 
the  vote  itself.  So  until  the  moment 
comes  for  the  majority  leader  to 
present  those  amendments,  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions. 

As  we  begin  this  budget  process,  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  Lucy  Van- 
pelt.  I  wonder  if  Senators  recall  who 
Lucy  Vanpelt  is.  Lucy  is  the  person  In 
the  cartoon  strip  "I>eanuts"  who  each 
year  at  the  football  season  holds  the 
football  for  Charlie  Brown.  You  all 
know  that  year  after  year  poor  old 
gullible  Charlie  Brown  gets  ready  to 
kick  with  Lucy  holding  the  football 
and  he  comes  charging  down  the  path 
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ready  to  boot  It  right  out  of  the  stadi- 
um and.  Just  as  he  gets  there.  Lucy 
snatches  away  the  ball  and  he  falls 
and  makes  a  fool  of  himself.  And  year 
after  year  this  goes  on  and  each  year 
poor  old  Charlie  Brown  goes  through 
this  agony  and  each  year  Lucy  fools 
him. 

And  be  comes  back  the  next  year 
and  says.  "Now,  you're  not  going  to  do 
that  to  me  again,  are  you?  Tou  are  not 
going  to  pull  the  ball  away  at  the  last 
instant  and  make  a  fool  of  me.  You 
are  not  going  to  make  me  disgrace 
myself  again." 

The  reason  I  am  thinking  about 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  because  that  is 
sort  of  the  way  it  has  been  with  the 
budget.  Every  year  we  come  in  here 
and  say.  "This  is  the  year  we  are  going 
to  get  tough  on  this  budget.  We  are 
going  to  solve  this  problem.  We  are 
not  going  to  let  these  deficits  mount 
up  and  put  the  country  through  a 
wringer  and  have  higher  interest  rates 
and  unemployment  and  Inflation.  We 
are  going  to  be  responsible.  We  have 
sworn  off  all  that  deficit  spending. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Then,  at  the  critical  moment,  just 
about  the  time  we  are  ready  to  Idck 
the  ball,  somebody  snatches  it  away. 

Well,  I  will  admit  that  I  am  probably 
as  gullible  as  Charlie  Brown,  but  I 
have  been  convinced  that  this  year  at 
the  last  instant  the  prize  will  not  be 
stolen  away  from  us;  that  within  sever- 
al days,  maybe  next  week,  or  certainly 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  this 
Senate  is  going  to  pass  a  very,  very 
large  deficit  reduction  package.  I 
think,  in  fact,  I  believe,  I  hope  that  it 
is  going  to  look  just  about  like  the 
leadership  package  which  is  going  to 
be  presented  very  soon  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  will  join  in 
sponsoring  and  which  I  am  privileged 
to  join  and  which  I  believe  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  desk  for  consideration 
under  the  sponsorship  of  maybe  as 
many  as  25  or  30  more  Members  of  the 
Senate,  just  indicating  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  support  for  this  meas- 
ure. 

Maybe  at  the  last  minute  Lucy  or 
somebody  is  going  to  come  around  and 
snatch  this  victory  away  from  us,  but  I 
do  not  think  so,  not  because  the  Lucys 
of  the  Chamber  have  necessarily  re- 
formed, but  because  I  think  there  is  a 
broad  recognition  in  this  country  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  mend  our  ways. 

I  talked  to  so  many  people  who,  in 
years  past,  have  been  here  lobbying 
for  the  extension  or  expansion  or  even 
the  enlargement  of  various  Federal 
programs,  who  have  been  in  this  year 
and  said.  "If  you  have  got  to  cut  some- 
thing and  if  you  are  cutting  everybody 
and  it  is  absolutely  fair  and  every  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  bears  it,  then  we 
are  willing  to  take  our  liimps,  too." 


I  have  had  people  from  farm  areas 
of  Colorado,  many  of  whom  are  trying 
to  make  a  living  on  farms  that  have 
been  in  their  families  for  80  to  100 
years,  who  are  now  very  deep  in  trou- 
ble, people  who  you  might  expect 
would  come  in  here  and  say,  "Please, 
please  increase  and  in  no  event  cut 
farm  subsidies."  who,  nonetheless, 
come  in  and  say,  "If  you  have  got  to 
cut  the  farm  subsidies  in  order  to 
make  this  package  work,  we  are  ready 
to  take  it  and  we  will  find  some  way  to 
make  ends  meet  on  the  farm  if  it  is 
fair.  If  everybody  Is  in  the  same  boat, 
we  are  ready  to  take  our  share  of  the 
problem." 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  had 
the  privilege  of  joining  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  business 
community  who  presented  an  endorse- 
ment of  this  leadership  pacluge  on 
behalf  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
who  have  looked  at  it,  who  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  there  are 
things  in  there  they  do  not  like,  that 
the  best  and  wisest  course  for  the 
future  of  the  country  is  to  get  behind 
this  package.  It  is  instructive  that 
they  have  done  so  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  in  there  that  are  going  to 
be  hard  on  the  companies  and  indus- 
tries and  segments  of  the  economy 
which  are  represented  in  this  budget. 

When  you  get  business  people,  small 
business  concerns,  for  example,  saying, 
"Yes,  if  we  have  to  we  are  ready  to 
give  up  SBA  lending,  ready  to  give  up 
the  Small  Business  Administration," 
when  you  get  large  concerns  saying. 
"OK,  if  it  is  part  of  the  pacleage,  we 
are  ready  to  do  without  some  of  the 
defense  contracts  on  which  our  compa- 
nies and  our  prosperity  depend,"  when 
you  get  companies  that  may  even 
depend  on  Exim  financing  sajring,  "We 
are  ready  to  do  without  that,"  when 
you  have  concerns  who  have  prospered 
and  grown  from  large  building 
projects  under  subsidized  housing  and 
UDAO.  saying.  "OK,  if  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  we  are  ready  to  back  off 
and  join  in  an  effort  to  even  cut  back 
these  programs  that  are  In  our  own  in- 
terests." I  think  that  Is  a  remarkable 
thing. 

I  find  it.  Mr.  President,  such  a  ges- 
ture of  statesmanship  that  I  would 
like  to  at  this  time  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Recoro  and  ask 
that  there  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks a  list  of  the  constituent  compa- 
nies and  organizations  which  make  up 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Coalition  as  of 
this  moment,  organizations  and  com- 
panies representing  millions  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  women,  workers, 
managers,  and  Investors,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  step  of  faith  in  sup- 
porting this  package  because  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country's  economy.  And  I  do.  Mr. 
President,  send  that  list  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object— would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  be  good  enough  to 
yield  for  a  question  before  proceeding 
forward  with  his  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  would 
have  no  objection,  although  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  freely  con- 
fess that  to  respond  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  a  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  high-risk  strat- 
egy because  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
wiser  and  better  Informed  and  more 
skillful  in  the  posing  of  questions  than 
I  am  in  the  aoiswering  of  them. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  any  of  those  things.  But  I  just 
want  to  be  certain 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Before  he  poses 
his  question.  I  Just  want  to  be  suire  he 
is  not  going  to  pull  the  football  out 
from  under  me  the  way  Lucy  does  for 
Charlie  Brown.  If  the  Senator  would 
assure  me  that  is  not  his  intention,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  be  in- 
clined to  do  that.  I  would  not  promise 
that. 

I  wanted  to  really  ask  a  very  simple 
question.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  sent  to  the  desk  a  statement,  I 
think  it  is  from  the  deficit  reduction 
coalition? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  and  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  organizations  and 
companies  which,  as  of  today,  consti- 
tute the  deficit  reduction  coalition.  I 
have  not  sent  any  statements,  but 
merely  a  list  of  those  groups  that  are 
backing  the  Republican  plan  which 
will  be  presented  by  the  majority 
leader  In  due  course. 

Mi.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  aware  that  there  are  13 
corporations  that  are  signers  to  that 
document  urging  us  to  balance  the 
budget  who  had  a  free  ride  from  their 
Government  for  the  last  3  years,  who 
have  not  paid  a  penny  in  taxes,  not- 
withstanding that  they  have  profited 
to  the  extent  of  about  $9.9  billion; 
that  the  Government  has  given  them 
back  in  tax  refunds  something  like 
$741  million,  and  they  have  the  audac- 
ity and,  if  I  may  call  it  more  than  that, 
the  hypocrisy  and  the  brazen  gall  to 
say  to  us,  "Cut  Social  Security,  cut 
programs  for  the  poor,  cut  programs 
for  maternal  health,  cut  programs  for 
children,  cut  programs  for  everyone 
else,  but  be  darned  sure  you  don't 
make  us  pay  any  taxes."  Now.  are  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  13  corporations 
that  have  signed  and  are  part  of  that 
list  are  getting  a  free  ride,  and  they 
are  making  billions  of  dollars,  and  do 
you  not  think  that  does  Indicate  some 
kind  of  hypocrisy  on  their  part? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
after  being  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
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nearly  7  years  I  must  say  that  I  look 
back  upon  the  moments,  hours,  days, 
months,  and  years  that  I  have  spent 
with  my  friend  from  Ohio  as  a  time  of 
intellectual  enrichment,  a  time  of  en- 
lightenment, a  time  which  has  given 
me  many  memories  which  I  will  carry 
with  me  always.  I  appreciate  his 
friendship,  but  before  I  respond  to  his 
question,  I  want  to  know,  Ls  he  going 
to  let  me  put  the  list  in  the  Record  or 
not?      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Indeed  I  am. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  will  be  pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  not  yet 
withdrawn  my  reservation.  The  Sena- 
tor just  asked  if  I  am  going  to.  That  is 
a  statement  as  to  what  I  am  going  to 
do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  wily  old 
fox,  [laughter]  and  I  note  that  he  has 
reserved  his  right  to  object  but  has 
told  me  that  he  will  not.  So  I  will 
answer  his  question.  The  answer  is  no, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing.  I 
am  aware  that  the  companies  to  which 
he  has  referred  in  fact  may  not  have 
paid  any  income  tax  but  they  have 
paid  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxes  of  other  Idnds  including  Social 
Security,  payroll,  and  local  excise 
taxes. 

I  am  aware,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  these  companies  have  created 
Jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country,  that  these  com- 
panies have  been  the  economic  life- 
blood  of  many  communities.  I  also  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  proposed  a  loop- 
hole-closing tax  plan.  I  think  he  is  on 
the  right  track.  I  believe  that  over  the 
last  two  or  three  decades,  decades,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
when  his  party,  not  mine,  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  decades  in  which  Republicans 
did  not  control  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  or  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— there  grew  up  not 
entirely  because  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  party,  but  under  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  under  the  direction  of  his 
party,  a  Tax  Code  of  enormous  com- 
plexity which  with  every  good  inten- 
tion resulted  in  many,  many,  many 
loopholes.  I  am  also  aware,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio— because  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue,  and  it  is  Just  the 
start,  I  Judge— that  we  have  already 
begun  to  make  efforts  in  1982  to  pass 
measures  of  loophole  closing  and  not 
all  Senators  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
voted  in  support  of  those  measures. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado,  for  one, 
did  so.  When  President  Reagan  said 
that  he  wants  to  have  a  simplified  tax 
program  which  will  lower  the  margin- 
al tax  rate  for  people  in  this  country 
and  close  loopholes,  then  I  say, 
"Hurrah,  let  us  get  on  with  it."  But  I 
hope  that  will  not  become  the  occa- 


sion to  take  any  revenue  that  might  be 
raised  from  loophole  closing  away 
from  their  intended  purpose  which  is 
to  broaden  the  base  and  lower  the 
marginal  rates  for  individual  taxpay- 
ers. 

At  the  right  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pursue  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  anybody 
else  because  I  think  tax  reform  is  an 
important  priority  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
an  important  item  on  the  agenda  of 
this  country,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  moment  to  go  further  on  it  other 
than  to  say  that  I  do  not  accept- 
indeed,  I  earnestly  reject— the  notion 
that  these  companies  are  not  pajring 
any  taxes  under  the  laws  enacted  by 
this  Congress.  Some  of  them,  a  hand- 
ful, may  not  be  paying  any  income 
taxes,  but  for  most  companies  their 
payroll  taxes  are  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  their  income  taxes.  Just  as 
Social  Security  taxes  are  a  much 
larger  dollar  tax  amount  for  the  aver- 
age American  family  than  is  their  per- 
sonal income  tax.  Maybe  that  ought  to 
be  reformed,  too,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  leave  the  impression  that 
these  companies  pay  no  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  leader 
has  returned  to  the  Chamber,  and  I 
think  that  means  he  Is  ready  to  offer 
his  amendment,  and  I  have  suggested 
to  him  that  I  wanted  to  speak  only 
until  he  was  ready  to  proceed.  I  have  a 
few  other  things  on  my  mind,  but  if  he 
is  ready  to  go,  I  would  like  to  defer 
that  discussion  for  another  time  and 
Just  close  again  as  I  began  urging  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  about  to 
present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  get  unanimous  consent  to  put  my 
list  in,  did  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Abbott  Laboratories. 

Aetna  Life  tt  Casualty  Co. 

Air  Products  St  Chemicals  Inc. 

Allied  Corp. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 

AMAXInc. 

American  Bakers  Association. 

American  Bus  Association. 

American  Business  Conference. 

American  Council  for  Capital  Formation. 

American  Cyanamld  Co. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Oas  Association. 

American  Insurance  Association. 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

American  Mining  Congress. 


American  Paper  Institute. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

American  Plywood  Association. 

American  Pulpwood  Association. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

American  Trucking  Association. 

American  Wood  Preservers. 

Amway  Corp. 

Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc. 

Armco.  Inc. 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc. 

ASARCO. 

Associated  Builders  St  Contractors. 

Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc. 

Association  of  the  Wail  St  Ceiling  Indus- 
tries. 

Atlantic  Richfield. 

Automotive  Service  Councils. 

Ball  Corp. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp. 

Borg  Warner  Corp. 

Bristol-Myers  Co. 

Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 

The  Business  Roundtable. 

California  Redwood  Association. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Celanese  Corp. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Champion  International  Corp. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Chevron  Corp. 

CIGNA  Corp. 

Ciix;innati  Insurance  Co. 

Citizens  For  A  Sound  Economy. 

Coalitions  for  America. 

Competitive  Enterprise  Institute. 

Commercial  &  Industrial  Association  of 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

Construction  Industry  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Damson  OU  Co. 

E>anaCorp. 

E>art  St  Kraft.  Inc. 

Dayco  Corp. 

Delta  Air  Lines. 

Diamond  Shamrock. 

Dow  Chemical  USA. 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Eaton  Corp. 

Electronics  Industries  Association. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
U.S. 

Exxon  Corp. 

Financial  Executives  Institute. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Florists  Transworld  Delivery  Association. 

Flowers  Industries. 

FMC  Corp. 

Food  Marketing  Institute. 

Food  Processing  Mactiinery  St  Supplies 
Association. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  Gates  Rubber  Co. 

OATX  Corp. 

Oen  Corp..  Inc. 

General  Foods  Corp. 

General  Mills. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

BF  Goodrich  Co. 

Goodyear  Tire  St  Rubber  Co. 

Greyhound  Corp. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

GTE  Corp. 

HartimermlU  Paper  Co. 

Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association. 

Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  St 
Mobility. 

Honeywell  Inc. 

Houston  Lighting  St  Power. 
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Huches  Aircnft  Co. 

Ibero-Amerlcan  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Illinois  Savings  Si  Loan  League. 

Insulation  Contractors  Association  of 
America. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

International  Paper. 

ITT  Corp. 

James  Rivo-  Corp. 

Leadership  Fy>undation. 

Hi  LUJy  and  Co. 

Litton  Industries. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

Mead  Corp. 

Merck  A  Co. 

Merrill  Lynch  A  Co..  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mobil  OU  Corp. 

Monsanto  Company. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

National  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Minority  Contrac- 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Plumbing.  Heat- 
ing &  Cooling  Contractors. 

National  Association  of  Realtors. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

National  Association  of  Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributors. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

National  EDectrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

National  Forest  F>roducts  Association. 

National  Hispanic  Association  of  Hispanic 
Construction  Enterprises. 

National  Independent  Dairy-Food  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Insulation  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Intergroup,  Inc. 

National  Paint  St  Coatings  Association. 

National  Particleboard  Association. 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

National  Soft  Drink  Association. 

National  Spa  Si  Pool  Institute. 

National  Tax  Equality  Association. 

National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 

National  Taxpayers  Union. 

National  Wooden  Pallet  <Se  Container  As- 
sociation. 

National  Woodwork  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

NL  Industries. 

Northern  Virginia  Apartment  Association. 

Northern  Independent  Forest  Manufac- 
turers. 

Northwest  Pine  Association. 

OUn  Corp. 

Owens  Coming  Fiberglass  Corp. 

J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 

PEPSICO,  Inc. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Potlatch  Corp. 

Printing  Industries  of  America. 

Private  Sector  Council. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

Rockwell  International. 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Sears  Roebuck  Si  Co. 

SheU  OU  Co. 

Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers. 

Sperry  Corp. 

Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio). 


Stone  Container  Corp. 

Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 

Sun  Co. 

Tax  Council. 

Texaco.  Inc. 

Texas  Lathing  Si  Plastertac  Contractor's 
Association. 

Times  Mirror  Corp. 

TRW  Inc. 

Truss  Plate  Institute. 

Union  Camp  Corp. 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Unlroyal.  Inc. 

United  States  Brewers  Association. 

United  States  Business  Si  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. 

United  States  League  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions. 

United  SUtes  Steel. 

United  Telecommunications. 

Western  Wood  Products  AsMx;iatlon. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

Xerox  Corp. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  want 
to  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32.  but  I  want  the  minority  leader 
to  be  present.  So  I  would  Just  Indicate 
while  he  is  coming  to  the  floor  that  we 
will  probably  have  a  lot  of  good  de- 
bates in  the  next  few  days  about  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  very  Interesting,  but 
I  Just  hope  that  we  can  end  up,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  interim,  with 
a  strong  bipartisan  tax-free  package  of 
deficit  reduction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  time  to  get  on  with  that.  The 
President  made  his  speech  last  night. 
The  phones  are  ringing,  the  telegrams 
are  coming,  the  mall-grams  are 
coming,  and  they  are  running  5  to  6  to 
1  in  favor  of  deficit  reduction.  I  am 
not  certain  where  the  one  is  and  I 
cannot  find  many  people  who  do  not 
want  to  do  this  package  or  something 
very  like  it.  They  want  to  do  it  their 
way  rather  than  some  other  way.  But 
it  would  seem  to  me  with  that  strong 
public  support,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  re- 
spond, and  again  I  encourage  my 
E>emocratic  colleagues  to  look  at  our 
package  carefully.  I  am  certain  there 
are  some  areas  of  agreement,  some 
areas  of  disagreement.  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  may  either  fail  or  succeed 
depending  on  whether  we  are  willing 
to  work  together. 

It  is  my  hope  also— and  I  say  this  to 
my  Republican  colleagues— that  when 
we  finally  reach  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments, amendment  No.  5  later  on  this 
evening,  that  we  wlU  have  unanimous 
Republican  support.  The  question 
before  us  at  that  time  will  be  whether 
or  not  the  leadership  is  going  to  set 
the  agenda.  You  may  have  difficulties 
with  the  package.  You  still  have  a 
right  to  offer  amendments.  But  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  sort  of  have 
a  imited  front,  that  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  a  $300  billion  deficit  reduc- 
tion package,  and  we  should  demon- 
strate very  clearly  at  the  outset  that 
we  are  serious  about  it.  That  might 
help  us  slow  down  the  erosion  of  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  back  when  you  are  ready. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withhold  the  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  BCr.  President. 
I  Just  thought  that  the  leader  was  on 
the  floor.  I  did  not  want  to  engage  in 
further  colloquy  with  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado.  But  he  made  a  great 
speech  about  how  important  it  was 
that  we  move  in  this  direction,  that 
this  was  such  a  mjtjor  action  on  the 
part  of  the  body  if  we  adopt  the  com- 
promise so-called  of  the  President  and 
the  Republican  leadership.  If  we  win. 
we  lose.  Lucy  will  have  taken  the  ball 
even  if  you  pass,  even  If  you  kick  the 
ball  all  the  way  down  the  field  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
promised  us  as  a  candidate  he  would 
have  a  balanced  budget  by  1983  and 
then  he  indicated  he  would  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984.  But  the  facts 
are  that  even  with  all  this  you  would 
still  have  a  deficit  in  fiscal  1986  of 
$177  billion.  That  is  hardly  a  great  ac- 
complishment. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado, he  talked  to  us  about  the  Presi- 
dent's having  sent  up  his  proposal  to 
close  tax  loopholes.  That  is  the  best- 
kept  secret  in  Washington  and  the 
United  States,  because  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  other  than  you.  my  friend, 
who  says  that  he  sent  up  a  package  to 
close  tax  loopholes.  Indeed,  President 
Reagan  addressed  himself  to  that  sub- 
ject, but  as  of  this  moment,  I  do  not 
know  of  one  single  loophole  that  the 
President  has  proposed  closing.  And, 
in  fact,  he  said  Just  last  night  that  if 
you  send  anything  to  him  that  raises 
taxes,  and  he  claims  that  closing  loop- 
holes is  raising  taxes,  he  will  veto  it. 
Tell  me,  where  is  the  proposal  of  the 
President  to  close  tax  loopholes,  which 
some  of  us  have  been  talking  about  for 
months  and  months  and  years  and 
cannot  get  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  al- 
though, in  1982  in  Montana  he  made  a 
great  speech  about  the  fact  that  cor- 
porations should  not  be  permitted  to 
get  by  without  at  least  paying  some- 
thing on  their  profits? 

In  1984  I  advocated  a  15-percent 
income  tax  on  corporate  profits  over 
$50,000,  and  when  I  came  to  the  floor 
and  offered  that  amendment  last  year, 
all  of  you  ran  for  cover  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  heard  from  either. 

Tell  me.  when,  where,  and  how  does 
the  President  have  a  proposal  to  close 
tax  loopholes?  I  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Before  respond- 
ing, may  I  inquire  if  this  will  delay 
things?  If  the  leader  is  ready  to  go  for- 
ward, I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  said  to  him  I 
would  give  up  the  floor  as  soon  as  he 
was  ready. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  necessarily 
lengthy  technical  process  in  order  to 
get  to  the  vote,  as  soon  as  he  is  ready 
to  do  that,  I  would  want  to  do  that.  In 
the  meantime,  I  welcome  the  chance 
to  chat  further  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  need  to 
keep  in  perspective  how  those  loop- 
holes got  into  the  law.  In  general,  each 
of  those  so-called  loopholes  got  into 
the  law  because  somebody  thought 
there  was  a  socially  desirable  piuix>se 
to  be  served.  Somebody  thought  that 
what  we  need  Is  more  energy  produc- 
tion in  this  country;  that  it  was  unwise 
for  us  to  become  excessively  depend- 
ent upon  overseas  sources  of  natural 
gas  and  oil  so  we  ought  to  have  tax  in- 
centives in  the  law  to  take  care  of  that 
problem. 

Somebody  else  said,  "You  know, 
really,  our  best  energy  resource  is 
solar  energy,  so  wouldn't  it  be  a  great 
idea  if  Congress  passed  a  solar  energy 
tax  credit?" 

Somebody  else  came  along  and  said, 
"You  know,  the  biggest  problem  we 
have  in  this  country  is  economic  depri- 
vation in  the  inner  cities.  If  people 
Just  had  Jobs,  a  lot  of  these  problems 
would  go  away.  We  cannot  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  the  task  of 
providing  Job  opportunities:  the  pri- 
vate sector  ought  to  do  it.  Let  us  give 
them  a  tax  incentive  to  create  Jobs." 

Then  somebody  said,  maybe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  that  we  really 
ought  to  have  more  volimteers  for  the 
Cancer  Society  and  disaster  work,  so 
we  ought  to  give  them  an  automobile 
mileage  allowance. 

I  am  not  avoiding  the  answer  but  I 
am  leading  up  to  it. 

Out  of  this  process  of  truly  well-in- 
tentioned amendments  to  the  Tax 
Code,  each  of  which  taken  individually 
is  believed  to  have  a  socially  beneficial 
effect,  we  have  created  an  enormously 
complex  and  in  my  Judgment  inher- 
ently unfair  tax  system.  I  say  inher- 
ently unfair  because  anything  that  is 
as  complicated  as  what  we  have  now  is 
bound  to  be  unfair  because  most 
people  cannot  understand  it  and  most 
people  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
all  of  its  complex  provisions. 

The  worst  of  it.  let  me  say  before  I 
get  aroimd  to  responding  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  is  not  only  that  it  is 
unjust  in  an  economic  sense,  but  that 
it  encourages  the  most  talented  people 
in  our  country  to  spend  a  dispropor- 
tionate amoimt  of  their  time  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  Jockey  the  tax 
system,  rather  than  doing  other  more 
socially  beneficial  kinds  of  work.  In 
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Other  words,  figuring  out  how  to  shel- 
ter their  income  Instead  of  mnUng  a 
better  mousetrap  or  building  better 
widgits. 

That  is  where  we  are.  We  got  here 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  impatience  of  why 
can  we  not  fix  this  up. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  We 
have  closed  some  loopholes.  We  need 
to  do  more. 

I  cannot  share  his  feeling  that,  be- 
cause we  have  not  in  a  couple  of  years 
corrected  the  inequities  of  the  Tax 
Code  that  built  up  over  25  years,  we 
have  failed.  We  are  taking  a  step. 

Very  recently,  about  3  or  4  weeks 
ago.  President  Reagan,  in  one  of  his 
Satiu-day  radio  broadcasts,  said  he  in- 
tended to  send  up  legislation  based 
upon  the  so-called  Treasury  1  proposal 
to  close  loopholes.  He  did  not  endorse 
Treasury  1,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
year-long  study  by  Secretary  Regan 
and  others.  But  he  Indicated  the  broad 
parameters  under  which  he  wanted  to 
reform  the  Tax  Code. 

I  do  not  today  endorse  without 
seeing  such  a  proposal.  I  do  not  know 
if  I  am  going  to  agree  with  everything 
he  is  going  to  send  up  here  in  a  few 
days.  But  I  do  share  the  basic  idea 
that  we  ought  to  simplify  the  Tax 
Code,  close  the  loopholes  or  at  least  a 
lot  of  them,  and  after  doing  so.  lower 
the  marginal  tax  rates,  broader  based 
and  lower  rates. 

I  think  that  is  the  action  we  are 
going  to  take.  I  believe  at  the  right 
time  the  vast  majority  of  Senators  will 
want  to  support  that. 

That  is  not  the  task  we  have  before 
us  today.  The  task  we  have  before  us 
today  is  to  adopt  a  budget  resolution 
which  will  bring  these  deficits  under 
control. 

I  see  that  the  majority  leader  is  now 
on  his  feet  and.  I  believe,  prepared  to 
proceed  with  that  task. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  13  companies  who 
had  $9.9  billion  in  profits  and  $741 
million  of  refunds  in  the  last  3  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Coh- 


GRESSiOHAL  RECORD  more  complete  in- 
formation about  total  taxes  paid  by 
American  corporations.  It  was  report- 
ed In  the  Senate  today,  and  in  nation- 
wide television  last  night  that  large 
U.S.  corporations  are  not  paying  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  Specific  companies 
were  named. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  has  called 
each  of  the  13  companies  that  have 
been  named,  asking  them  for  their 
total  taxes  paid,  including  Federal, 
State,  and  local  income  taxes,  Social 
Security  taxes,  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes.  Superfund— toxic 
waste  clean-up— taxes,  windfall  profits 
taxes,  foreign  income  taxes,  property 
taxes,  production  taxes,  excise  taxes, 
workers'  compensation  and  other 
taxes.  The  information  furnished  to 
me  is  completely  at  variance  with  the 
impression  being  created.  That  is,  that 
large  firms  with  huge  profits  pay  no 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  asserted  that  a 
number  of  companies,  among  them 
Texaco,  Inc.  'had  a  free  ride  from 
their  Government  for  the  last  3  years 
who  have  not  paid  a  penny  in  taxes." 

But  according  to  Texaco,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Let  me  quote  from  a  Texaco 
press  release: 

Tkxaco  Chaixkh gks  Factual  Aocuract  or 

Tax  Study  Bt  Paktisah  Rmkasch  Gkout 

White  Pumra,  NY.  April  15.— The  allega- 
tions contained  In  the  partisan -funded  Citi- 
zens for  Tax  Justice  Study  that  Texaco  Inc. 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  during  the  yean 
1981-M  are  grossly  inaccurate.  Texaco  said 
today. 

Texaco  paid  Federal  Income  taxes  in  each 
of  the  years  1981 -S3  aggregation  over  $120 
million.  These  payments  were  In  addition  to 
the  $2.3  billion  of  Federal  windfaU  profiU 
tax  the  company  incurred  in  those  years. 
The  Federal  windfall  tax  is  directly  deducti- 
ble in  computing  Federal  Income  tax  so  the 
Federal  income  tax  pasrments  would  have 
been  significantly  higher  were  it  not  for  the 
billions  of  windfall  tax  incurred  by  Texaco. 

In  addition.  Texaco  had  major  capital  in- 
vestment expenditures  during  1981-83. 
Under  the  Federal  program  to  encourage  in- 
vestment, these  expenditures  generated  tax 
credits  which  also  reduced  the  amount  of 
Federal  tax  in  both  the  current  year  and 
prior  years.  Investment  tax  credits  have 
been  a  major  contributor  to  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  and  job  creation. 

Texaco  also  paid  $1.9  billion  in  other  U.S. 
direct  taxes  during  the  1981-83  per4od. 
These  taxes  on  its  operations  also  are  de- 
ductible for  Federal  income  tax  calcula- 
tions. 

Overall,  the  company's  worldwide  direct 
taxes  for  the  3-year  period  totaled  (15.1  bil- 
lion, compared  with  its  reported  net  profits 
of  $4.9  billion. 

Xerox,  Inc.  was  also  said  not  to  have 
paid  any  Income  taxes  and  in  fact,  was 
said  to  have  received  a  large  Federal 
tax  refund  between  1981  and  1983.  Ac- 
cording to  Xerox  on  information  that 
was  available  for  1983,  it  is  true  they 
paid  no  Federal  Income  tax  and  re- 
ceived a  $4  million  refund.  It  is  also 
true,  however,  that  the  company  paid: 
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$132  million  in  Federal  and  SUte  pay- 
roll taxes;  $20  million  In  State  corpo- 
rate income  taxes:  $50  million  in  State 
and  local  property  taxes  and  $8  mU- 
Uon  in  miscellaneous  State  and  local 
income  taxes. 

A  principal  reason  that  Xerox  re- 
ceived a  refund  in  1983  because  they 
acquired  a  subsidiary— Crum  and  Por- 
ster  Insurance  Co.— which  had  finan- 
cial losses.  But  this  subsidiary  In  1983 
paid  some  $63  million  in  State  and 
Federal  taxes. 

Greyhound  is  another  company  in 
which  the  charge  has  been  made  they 
paid  no  Federal  taxes.  But.  again,  ac- 
cording to  company  figures,  between 
1981  and  1983  Oreyhound  paid  $551 
million  in  Federal.  State  and  local 
income  taxes.  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes,  property  taxes,  sales  and  use 
taxes,  workman's  compensation,  un- 
employment and  Federal  taxes.  That 
is  right  *  *  *  more  than  a  half  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  each  of 
the  13  companies  to  provide  me  with 
total  taxes  they  paid  between  1981  and 
1983.  I  will  supply  the  Information  as 
it  becomes  available. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  key  points 
to  stress: 

First,  a  number  of  companies  con- 
tacted told  me  that  taxes  they  paid 
would  have  been  higher  were  it  not  for 
the  1981-82  recession. 

Second.  I  am  not  arguing  whether 
the  taxes  the  companies  paid  Is  the 
ideally  correct  share  of  taxes  that 
they  can  or  should  pay.  My  point  is 
that  while  some  assert  no  taxes  were 
paid  that  in  fact  the  companies  did 
pay  taxes,  and  at  times  large  taxes. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  tax 
reform,  which  I  define  as  lower  rates, 
simpler  tax  schediiles  and,  yes,  closing 
loopholes. 

Since  1985  may  prove  to  be  the  year 
in  which  tax  reform  is  enacted.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
full  and  complete  picture  of  total 
taxes  paid  by  corporations  and  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  1981  is  the  latest  year 
in  which  extensive  IRS  statistics  are 
available  on  corporate  taxes  actually 
paid.  In  that  year,  active  corporations 
filed  some  2.8  million  returns,  reported 
$102  billion  in  income  taxes  and 
claimed  some  $44  billion  in  offsetting 
tax  credits  resulting  in  a  total  U.S. 
income  tax  from  corporation  of  $58 
billion.  That  is  about  10.2  percent  of 
total  Federal  receipts  and  2.1  percent 
of  gross  national  product. 

Some  80  percent  of  the  total  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  burden  is  carried  by 
49,000  of  the  2.8  million  corporate  tax 
returns  filed  yearly  according  to  the 
IRS  publication  Statistics  of  Income— 
1981.  According  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  some  40  percent  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  is  paid  by  800 
large  corporations.  While  there  are  ex- 


ceptions, the  larger  corporations  pay 
most  of  the  tax. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  does  not  tell 
the  full  story  on  taxes  paid  by  corpo- 
rations. Most  corporations  pay  more  in 
Social  Security,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  other  payroll  taxes 
than  they  do  in  income  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  right  time  I 
will  have  more,  much  more,  on  this 
subject.  For  now  I  merely  urge  Sena- 
tors to  avoid  unduly  emotional  appeals 
and  closely  study  the  facts. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Concxurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
settinc  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
19M.  1087.  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  X}&.  Oovemment 
for  Che  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
ctirrent  resolution. 

AMXMDIfKIIT  IfO.  37 

(Purpose:  An  amendment  proposing  a 
complete  substitute  to  the  resolution) 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Oolk]  for 
himself  and  Mr.  DoMxinci.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  37. 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  say  that 
I  will  require  the  reading  of  every 
amendment  as  we  go  through  this,  but 
in  this  instance  I  would  be  constrained 
to  object  so  that  we  can  l>etter  under- 
stand what  this  amendment  is  at>out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
\s  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
8.  Con.  Ria  33 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  Is  revised  and 
replaced,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  Is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1984,  October  1.  1985.  October  1. 
1986.  and  October  1.  1987: 

<1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $736,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $793,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $866,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $956,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be   In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $3,700,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  In- 
surance within  the  reconunended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $61,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  within  the 
recommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1085:  $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986;  $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $316,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $248,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,055,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,070,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,133,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,210,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $949,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $964,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,010,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,058,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $212,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $170,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $143,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $102,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,849,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,090,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,316,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,529,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
Increased  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $25,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $241,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $226,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $212,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1984.  October  1.  1985.  October 
1.  1986,  and  October  1.  1987.  are  as  foUows: 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$53,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $69,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgations, 
$33,900,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $73,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$33,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $73,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$32,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $78,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(I)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$392,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $352,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $273,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$333,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $392,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$346,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $313,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0.' 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
$0,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $13,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$0,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $13,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  seconctery  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $16,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$0,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (350): 

Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiar&ntee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,100,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  gxjarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,100,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mentb,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cmnmlt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  OitUys,  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $21,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $19,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,800,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  lo*n  fu*r»ntec  oommit- 
menU.  $5,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarmntee  com- 
miUnents.  $0. 

(7)  Conunerce  and  Housinc  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  19A5: 

(A)  New  budset  authority.  1 1X000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t5.600.000.000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obllcatlons. 
$4,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments, $37,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1»8«: 

<A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obll«aUoas. 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $36,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obUgations. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $38,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,300,000,000. 

riacal  year  1M8: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUayB,  $3,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $39,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,300,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUUon  (400): 
FlMal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
8100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  C^ommunlty   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coounlt- 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1886: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $8,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $33,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $68,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  (»m- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,800,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $74,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $82,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$163,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $128,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $116,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$165,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $130,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 
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(A)  New  budget 
$174,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $135,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

( 14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $189,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$311,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $194,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$226,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $306,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$366,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $330,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,300,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $16,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cam- 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondare  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $17,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  lo&n  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $129,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$142,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $142,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$151,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cmn- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$153,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $153,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$2,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  -$2,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$2,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  lo»n  gu«nmtee  commit- 
menta,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  g:\iarantee  oom- 
mltmenu,  tO. 

(31)    Undistributed    Off  setting    RecetpU 
(980): 
Placal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$32.400.«>0.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -»32.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  10. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ptocal  year  ISM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$37,800,000,000. 
(B)OutUy8.  -$37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$41,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RSCORCIUATIOII 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  18.  1985, 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (bb)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SEKATS  comcrrnzs 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(0X2X0  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,189,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $990,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $1,764,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,420,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $2,179,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,390,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $531,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $639,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  $745,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,210,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $838,000,000  in  budget 


authority  and  $1,718,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  ( 1 ) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  tu  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $8,640,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,083,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $9,387,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,085,000,000  In  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $10,178,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$8,787,000,000  In  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  ( 1 ) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $1,998,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,653,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $407,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$403,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $510,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$536,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
8(>ending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $2,962,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,253,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $2,723,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,589,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $2,730,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,814,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  <1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cH3XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $719,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $306,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,208,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,720,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,112,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Pliuuice 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC>  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 


authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $12,054,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$17,541,000,000    in    outUys    in    fiscal    year 

1987.  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$22,267,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  ouUays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $447,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $357,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  $1,076,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$838,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,379,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  Increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  foUows:  $375,000,000 
in  contributions,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,276,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$1,325,000,000  in  contributions,  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $8,843,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $1,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$10,417,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shaU  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cM2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $3,975,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,108,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $3,453,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,009,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $4,078,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,872,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shaU  report  ( 1 )  changes  In  laws  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,443,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$978,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,385,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,611,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,900,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,735,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(m)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs   shall   report   (1)   changes   in   Uws 
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within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (3)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outUys,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $973,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,059,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $1,213,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,514,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,312,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,598,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(n)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  shaU  report  (1)  changes  In 
Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2xC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outUys,  (2)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUys.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $192,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $87,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  $301,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$161,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $313,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$181,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

BOirSg  OOMXITT^ 

(o)  The  Hotise  Committee  on  Agriculture 
■haU  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws  wittiln  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity ss  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outUya,  (2) 
changes  in  Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  foUows:  $1,189,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $990,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fUeal  year  1980,  $1,704,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,430,000,000  in  out- 
Uys in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $3,179,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,390,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $531,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $839,000,000  in  outUys  In 
fiscal  year  1986,  $745,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,210,000,000  in  outUys  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $838,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,718,000,000  In  outUys  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  sttending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outUjrs,  (2)  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUys,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $7,581,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $3,860,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $8,192,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,242,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $8,850,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,586,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 


(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outUys,  (2)  changes  In  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUys,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $3,409,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,185,000,000  in  outUys  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $3,809,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,765,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $3,330,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (3)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC>  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUys,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $4,714,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $7,138,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  $3,404,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,975,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $3,018,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$11,977,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX3XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
Uys, (3)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  ttian  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  In  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  foUows: 
$447,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$357,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$1,070,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$038,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,379,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outUys  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(u)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  JurisdlcUon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (3)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
ouUays.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,737,000,000  in  outUys  in  flkcal  year  1988, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $3,694,000,000  in 
outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,632,000,000  in  outUys  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(v)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shaU  report  (1)  changes  In 
Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  ouUays,  (2)  changes  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 


outUys,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $540,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $392,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  $559,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$403,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $830,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$536,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

<w)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  siiaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  40KCX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outUys.  (2)  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUjrs,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $351,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $229,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  $43,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$102,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $44,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  In  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(X)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office 
and  CivU  Service  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
q>ending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  Uws  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act  or  (3)  any  combina- 
Uon  thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  Increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outUys  as  foUows:  $375,000,000 
in  contributions.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,212,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,335,000,000  In  contributions.  $0  In  budget 
authority  and  $8,694,000,000  In  outUys  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $1,370,000,000  In  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$10,170,000,000  In  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(y)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  Uws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outUys,  (2)  changes  in 
Uws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secOon  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
ouUays.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $1,991,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $607,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $2,311,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,808,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $3,935,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,718,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

it)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  wtiich  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (3)  changes  in  Uws  within  its  Jurisdlc- 
Uon other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  secUon 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outUys,  or 
(3)  any  combinaUon  thereof,  as  foUows: 
$1,443,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$978,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$1,386,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,011,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,900,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,735,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(aa)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shaU  report  (1)  clumges  in  Uws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
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tot  authority  u  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Concressional  Budcet 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401<c>(3KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  (973.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  tl.OS9.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
19M.  $1,213,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,514,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,312,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,596,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  19M. 

(bb)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2KC>  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  40 Kcx 2 HO  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  aa 
foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,904,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  tl4. 488.000.000 
In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  In 
budget  authority  and  $17,260,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiacal  year  1988. 

ApraomuTioNs 

Sac.  3.  (a)  It  shaU  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  In 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense.  to  exceed 

$303,200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$324,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  and  ag- 
gregate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$347,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  In  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  blU  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
$136,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$140,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987:  and  ag- 
gregate budget  authority  to  exceed 
$145,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  <b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
In  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quonim  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

MISCSLLAiraOnS  PKOVUIOHS 

Sbc.  4.  If  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1,  1985,  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310<a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  then,  for  purposes  of  section  311  of 
such  Act,  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  conctirrent  resolution  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

Sbc,  5.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment,  except 
proposed  legislation  reported  in  response  to 
reconciliation  instructions  contained  in  this 
resolution,  authorizing  new  direct  loan  obli- 


gations or  new  loan  guarantee  commitments 
unless  that  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  authority  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  are 
contained  in  appropriation  acts. 

See,  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  previous  distinction  between  "unified 
budget"  and  "off -budget"  spending  be 
ended,  and  that  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  the  so-called  off-budget"  agendea 
be  Included  in  the  budget  totals. 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  existing  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States  distorts  economic  activity, 
leading  to  an  inefficient  uae  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
economic  vitality  and  competitive  posture  in 
international  markets: 

(2)  the  relative  tax  burdens  among  various 
taxpayer  categories  are  manifestly  unfair 
insofar  as  they  arise  from  differences  in  the 
capabilities  of  taxpayers  to  take  advantage 
of  complicated  tax  laws: 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
to  plan  and  conduct  rational  fiscal  policy  is 
frustrated  by  elaborate  schemes  to  avoid 
taxation  and  the  unintended  effects  of  tax 
incentives  and  penalties: 

(4)  progressive  erosion  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance threatens  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our 
public  finances  and  the  confidence  of  our 
citizens  in  the  Pederal  Oovemment's  capac- 
ity to  govern:  and 

(5)  a  number  of  plans,  each  designed  to 
.simplify  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  have 

been  before  the  Congress  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  it  should  Incorporate 
the  following  principles  and  objectives: 

(1)  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
market  conditions  in  the  economic  activities 
of  American  businesses  and  consumers: 

(2)  simplicity  of  structure  and  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates: 

(3)  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  among  all  taxpayers,  with  relief 
for  those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  Incen- 
tives to  bring  them  Into  the  work  force; 

(4)  a  broader  tax  base,  with  deductions  es- 
sential to  avoid  genuine  hardship  or  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people:  and 

(5)  Increased  incentives  for  work,  saving, 
and  investment. 

Sbc.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
because  the  Senate  requires  timely  report- 
ing of  legislative  action  on  spending  bills, 
and  because  the  Senate  requires  continual 
control  over  the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  issue  a 
weekly  repori  during  periods  when  the 
Senate  Is  In  session  detailing  and  tabulating 
the  progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
PubUc  Law  93-344.  section  308(b). 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  this  amendment,  2  hours,  is 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager, 
unless  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  at  which 
time  it  would  be  managed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  time  off 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  that  right. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  will  be  brief.  I  do  this 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  to  what  will  his  next  amend- 
ment be  addressed? 

Bidr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  amendment  No.  2  will  be  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  amendment  No. 
1.  It  would  in  effect  be  the  Senate 
leadership-White  House  budget  pack- 
age with  a  June  19  reconciliation  re- 
porting date.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
package  we  have  worked  on  which  has 
a  June  19  reconciliation  date.  The 
pending  amendment,  I  might  add,  is 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion with  one  change.  It  changes  the 
reconciliation  reporting  date  from 
June  15  to  June  18. 

VLr.  BYRD,  Then  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  next  amendment 
which  he  would  hope  to  call  up  would 
be  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute which  he  has  Just  offered? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  refreshed  in  their  memories 
concerning  the  time  structures  in  con- 
nection with  the  budget  resolution.  On 
this  budget  resolution,  there  will  be  50 
hours  of  debate  overall.  Quorum  calls 
will  be  charged  against  the  50  hours 
unless  a  quonmi  call  occurs  immedi- 
ately prior  to  a  rollcall  vote,  in  which 
case  that  quonmi  call  time  would  not 
be  charged  against  the  50  hours.  Roll- 
calls,  when  they  occur,  will  be  outside 
the  50  hours  so  far  as  the  charging  of 
time  is  concerned.  The  50  hours  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  may  yield  time  to  designees 
or  they  may  yield  from  their  time  to 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  have  addi- 
tional lime  on  amendments,  debatable 
motions,  or  appeals. 

There  wtU  be  a  2-hour  time  limit  on 
any  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
There  will  be  a  1-hour  time  limit  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  or 
debatable  motion  or  appeal.  In  that  in- 
stance, the  time  will  be  controlled  by 
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the  mover  of  the  amendment,  the  de- 
batable motion,  or  the  appeal.  If  Mr. 
DoMKifici.  the  chairman,  agrees  with 
the  mover,  the  control  of  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  particular  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  will  go  to 
the  minority  leader. 

No  motion  to  recommit  wlU  be  in 
order,  except  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  report  back  within 
not  to  exceed  3  days  of  Senate  ses- 
sions, 

A  motion  to  further  limit  the  time 
on  an  amendment  or  on  the  overall 
resolution  is  not  debatable.  Amend- 
ments must  be  germane. 

What  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Is  doing  here  may  be  seen  by 
my  colleagues  if  they  will  open  the 
book  on  Senate  procedure  to  page  70. 
The  chart  indicates  that  a  total  of 
seven  amendments  may  be  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  any  one  time.  Of 
course,  as  each  amenctanent  in  that 
lineup  is  disposed  of.  a  Senator  may 
come  in  with  another  amendment  at 
that  point.  So  that  it  could  require  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  get  all 
the  way  back  to  the  text  of  the  sul»tl- 
tute  to  be  inserted,  which  Mr.  Dole 
has  Just  offered. 

Mr.  Dole  informs  me  that  his  next 
amendment  will  be  shown  as  C  on  the 
chart.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  going 
to  offer  amendments  A  and  B.  He  will 
offer  C.  he  wiU  offer  D.  he  will  offer  E. 
and  he  will  offer  F.  On  each  of  those 
amendments,  they  being  amendments 
to  amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
E,  there  will  be  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided.  Of  course,  the  time  may  be 
jrlelded  back  or  may  be  used. 

I  should  like  my  colleagues  to  keep 
in  mind  that  although  the  time  on  an 
amendment  is  limited  to  2  hours  in  the 
case  of  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  1  hour  in  the  case  of  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
may  yield  time  from  the  overall  60 
hours,  which  is  imder  their  control,  to 
any  Senator  who  wishes  additional 
time  on  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BUMPEIRS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  now  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  the  majority 
leader  has  called  up  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  was  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  that  he  has 
also  offered  now  an  amendment  which 
will  be  an  amendment  in  the  first 
degree? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  amendment  he  has 
offered  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  and  that 
substitute  is  a  freebie— in  other  words, 
zero  degree.  It  is  still  open  to  amend- 
ment in  two  degrees. 


BIr.  BUMPERS.  Why  is  It  a  zero 
amendment  if  it  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  of  the  Budget 
Committee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Because  it  is  a  complete 
substitute. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
look  at  page  70,  that  complete  substi- 
tute shows  no  degree.  The  first  amend- 
ment that  shows  a  degree  is  A.  which 
is  an  amendment  to  the  resolution.  B 
is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 
The  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
basic  substitute— in  other  words,  the 
committee  reported  budget  resolu- 
tion—are in  the  first  and  second 
degree,  C  and  D. 

Then  Mr.  Dole  goes  on  the  left  side 
and  comes  down  the  left  lane,  and 
there  he  has  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments. The  Senator  will  see  that  E  is 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution.  F  is 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment;  and 
he  will  in  his  instance  make  F  his  most 
important  amendment,  which  wUl  be 
the  amendment  that  has  been  worked 
out  between  the  Republican  leaders  in 
the  Senate— Mr.  Dole,  in  particular- 
and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  E>oe8  this  mean  that 
both  the  original  resolution  and  the 
complete  sut>stitute  are  both  amend- 
able in  two  degrees? 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  are. 

Mr.  BUMFEHS.  So  we  are  two-track- 
ing now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  are  two-tracking. 
That  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the 
majority  leader  is  certainly  within  his 
rights,  if  he  can  get  recognition.  He 
has  the  power  of  recognition.  He  can 
get  recognition  at  certain  stages  and 
line  up  the  entire  five  amendments.  In 
this  instance,  rather  than  seven. 

Ordinarily,  a  manager  of  a  bill  would 
probably  prefer  to  have  his  key 
amendment  as  amendment  A.  But  I 
would  say  that  Mr.  Dole  has  chosen  a 
preferred  course  of  action;  and  his  fa- 
vorite amendment,  will  be  F— which 
he  hopes  to  win  and  carry  to  comple- 
tion unscathed,  untouched,  and  un- 
harmed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  desire  to  take  further  time.  I 
yield  the  time  now  on  this  amendment 
to  Mr.  Chiles,  because  I  presume  that 
the  chairman  favors  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  there  not  2  hours 
permitted  on  the  resolution,  and  the 
amendment  pending? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Two  hours  may  be  taken 
on  any  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
and  the  amendment  that  Mr.  Dole  has 
Just  offered  is  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution.  The  majority  does  not  have 
to  use  its  time,  nor  does  the  minority. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  An  amendment  to 
an  amendment  is  not  in  order  tmtU  all 
the  time  has  been  used  or  yielded 
back.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MKl'ZKNBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  minority  leader  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stand the  procedure,  is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  that  the  purpose  of 
going  through  the  seven  steps  is  in 
order  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  vote  with- 
out any  amendments  being  offered? 

Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  not  correct 
in  his  understanding  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  period  no  Senator 
could  be  denied  the  right  to  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  return  the  proposal  with  a  particu- 
lar amendment  attached  to  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

VLr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  correct. 
So  that  all  of  this  seven  step  so-caUed 
procedure  will  not  achieve  anything  as 
far  as  the  issue  of  which  is  obviously 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  to  go  to  a  vote  on  the 
package  without  anyone  having  an  op- 
portunity to  put  in  issue  an  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with,  for  example. 
Social  Security  or  other  COLA'S,  or 
whatever,  and  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  a  priority  motion  and  that 
has  precedence  and  the  Senator  offer- 
ing such  a  motion  to  recommit  would 
have  a  right  to  have  a  vote  on  his  or 
her  motion  prior  to  a  vote  on  the  pack- 
age. 

Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  motion  to  recommit  has  prece- 
dence over  amendments.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  know  he  is  well 
aware  of  what  the  rules  provide,  if  he 
will  look  at  rule  XXII.  he  will  see  laid 
in  the  first  paragrM>h  of  rule  xxii, 
precedence  of  motions  and  so  on.  The 
one  at  the  bottom  is  the  amendment. 
So  an  amendment  does  not  have  prece- 
dence over  anything  else  insofar  as 
that  list  is  concerned.  The  motion  to 
recommit  an  amendment  has  prece- 
dence over  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  he  can  gain 
recognition. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  even  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  time  the  amend- 
ment has  expired  and  assuming  that 
the  majority  leadership  has  consumed 
the  seven  steps  or  six.  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  this  Instance,  no  Member  could 
at  that  point  be  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions,  and  I  am  attempting  by 
mfrfcing  this  inquiry  of  the  leader  to 
indicate  to  the  leadership  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  an  entire  day  in  an  exercise  in 
futility  because  I  believe  that  each 
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Member  of  the  Senate  would  have  an 

opportunity    to    put    in    issue    that 

amendment  which   he  or  she  might 

want  to  offer,  or  is  the  Senator  from 

Ohio  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  offer  a 

motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 

to  report  back  within  a  time  period 

not  to  exceed  3  days  of  actual  Senate 
session. 

I  have  an  interest  in  considering 
that  option  myself. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  the  minority  leader,  and  ap- 
preciate his  knowledge  in  connection 
with  the  parliamentary  procedures. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
motion  to  recommit  a  debatable 
motion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  is  debatable. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion what  Is  the  time  limit  on  such  a' 
motion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  One  hour  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  say  again  that 
additional  time  from  the  overall  50 
hours  may  be  offered  or  yielded  to  any 
Senator  who  wishes  additional  time  on 
an  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal- 
yielded  by  the  leader  on  either  side  or 
his  designee. 

I  want  it  to  be  understood.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  time  I  have  used  is  not 
to  be  charged  against  time  on  the 
amendment.  It  is  to  come  out  of  the 
time  under  my  control  on  the  overall 
resolution,  and  lAi.  Chiles  and  I  have 
discussed  that  matter  and  for  reasons 
wtiich  both  he  and  I  know  to  be  good  I 
will  yield  time  to  him  out  of  the  over- 
all 25  hours  which  remain  under  my 
control.  I  will  yield  to  him  with  the 
understanding  that  at  any  time  I  wish 
to  utilize  time  under  the  debate  on  the 
resolution,  if  he  is  not  on  the  floor,  or 
If  he  is  on  the  floor,  I  will  not  have  to 
ask  him  for  that  time. 

If  there  is  any  question  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  I  need  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  amendment 
as  I  might  use. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  several 
days  we  will  throw  a  lot  of  numbers 
around  this  Chamber.  I  suppose  that 
some  will  be  called 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  temporarily,  it 
is  the  Chair's  understanding  that  the 
minority  leader  has  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  on  the  resolution 
and  not  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Florida    asked    for    recognition.    The 


Senator  from  Florida  yielded  himself 
time  on  the  amendment  such  time  as 
he  might  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  amendment  is  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  time  on  the  amend- 
ment is  under  my  control  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  agrees 
with  the  offerer  of  the  amendment.  I 
thought  I  made  clear  earlier  that  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  yield  control 
of  time  on  the  amendment  to  Mr. 
Cuius. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  Chair's  understanding.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  yielded  control  of  the  time 
on  the  amendment  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  yield  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  in  control  of 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  yield  myself  such  time  on  the  amend- 
ment as  I  might  use. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  several 
days  we  will  throw  a  lot  of  numbers 
around  the  Chamber,  and  I  suppose 
some  wlU  be  called  objective  numbers 
and  others  will  be  called  doubtful 
numbers.  But  maybe  we  should  start 
off  with  a  Department  of  Commerce 
number  to  put  this  debate  In  perspec- 
tive. 

It  is  a  very  small  number  compared 
to  some  of  the  ones  that  we  will  hear. 
That  number  is  1.3  It  Is  the  percent- 
age rate  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct grew  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  It  is  a  number  smaller 
than  it  has  been  since  the  recession  of 
1982.  It  was  so  small  because  of  a  $12.7 
billion  decrease  in  net  exports  and  it 
was  small  because  fixed  investments 
were  only  a  third  of  what  they  were  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year. 

So  I  am  worried  about  that  little 
number  1.3  as  I  am  about  the  big  $300 
billion  number.  And  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  small  number  larger,  then 
we  have  to  make  the  large  number 
smaller.  It  is  as  basic  as  that,  and  that 
is  what  this  budget  debate  is  all  about. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  will  hear  a 
lot  of  the  same  "either/or"  argiunents 
about  how  we  have  to  cut  the  deficits 
"either"  by  cutting  spending  "or"  rais- 
ing taxes.  Mr.  President,  neither  one 
by  Itself  will  do  the  Job. 

Unless  we  start  putting  everything 
on  the  table,  we  cannot  get  a  real 
package. 

Some  people  have  also  said  you  have 
a  choice  of  either  cutting  the  deficit, 
or  of  making  the  investments  we  need 
for  economic  growth.  That  Just  Is  not 
so.  With  a  hard-headed  look  at  pro- 
grams, and  a  little  creativity,  you  can 
do  both.  In  fact.  I  think  you  have  to 
do  both.  If  has  been  said  that  in  a  pro- 
gressive country,  change  Is  constant. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  test  of  a  pro- 
gressive nation  Is  how  well  prepared  it 


is  to  master  change,  and  renew  Itself 
for  the  future. 

That  Is  the  standard  by  which  the 
budget  has  to  be  Judged. 

Our  challenge  is  to  advise  a  credible 
and  balanced  mix  that  includes  a  role 
for  government  that  is  appropriate  to 
the  1980's  and  gives  us  a  clear  national 
vision.  That  is  the  first  commandment 
of  budgeting.  Decide  where  you  want 
to  go,  then  develop  a  budget  to  help 
you  get  there. 

Right  now.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  we  are 
going  in  circles.  We  have  been  around 
and  around  on  the  deficit  so  long 
we've  lost  our  sense  of  direction. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  budget 
has  become  an  instrument  of  national 
retrenchment  rather  than  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

The  budget  today  is  now  used— 
almost  exclusively— to  cut  spending 
without  a  real  connection  to  the  kind 
of  country  we  want  to  build,  and  with- 
out a  sense  of  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  in  that 
effort. 

THX  LXADRSRXP  BUDOn 

If  you  look  through  the  leadership 
budget  It  Is  clear  that  the  architect's 
tools  have  been  replaced  by  scissors. 
We  are  reducing  what's  in  front  of  us, 
without  planning  for  what's  ahead  of 
us.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  Republican  package  freezes 
NASA,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  general  science  energy  pro- 
grams. 

This  budget  essentially  terminates 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  concerned,  as  a  number  of  us 
have  over  the  years,  about  the  strate- 
gic reserve  program.  We  found  our- 
selves sometime  back  facing  an  embar- 
go on  the  importation  of  oil.  We  found 
ourselves  without  sufficient  supplies, 
and  we  decided  as  a  national  concern 
that  we  were  going  to  set  up  a  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  We  were  not 
going  to  be  caught  that  way  again.  So 
we  scurried  around  to  find  places  to 
store  oil  as  a  safeguard  against  a  for- 
eign shutoff. 

But  in  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
continually  said,  "Well,  we  will  cut 
back  on  the  plan  we  had  for  filling  the 
strategic  reserve." 

Why?  Are  we  really  saving  money? 
That  oil  we  put  in  reserve  is  an  asset. 
It  is  really  like  putting  money  in  a  sav- 
ings account.  It  is  there.  It  Is  worth 
something.  It  is  worth  what  you  are 
paying  for  it.  every  dollar.  It  is  also  an 
ins\irance  policy  that  this  country  will 
not  be  held  hostage  by  a  group  of 
sheilcs  or  someone  else  who  decide 
they  are  going  to  cut  off  our  oil 
supply. 

But  in  this  budget,  because  you  can 
make  a  paper  transaction  to  show  sav- 
ings by  not  having  that  reserve,  we 
think  we  have  achieved  something.  I 
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think  that  is  a  pretty  shortsighted 
policy. 

Things  have  not  changed  much  from 
the  scenario  we  faced  in  1973-74.  The 
same  set  of  circumstances  could  re- 
emerge  any  time.  And  if  we  find  our- 
selves without  that  cushion,  without 
that  abUity  to  supply  ourselves,  we  are 
in  trouble. 

This  leadership  budget  will  sharply 
cut  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams Just  at  a  time  of  growing  worry 
about  the  destruction  of  our  topsoil. 

Superfund,  the  key  program  for  re- 
claiming our  land  from  chemical  ruin, 
is  frozen,  leaving  no  room  for  the  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way.  Mr. 
President,  we  can  sustain  rapid  indus- 
trial development  unless  we  protect 
ourselves  from  the  byproducts  we  now 
know  are  so  hazardous  to  our  health. 

Education  programs  will  shrink 
along  with  Job  training  efforts. 

Biomedical  research  will  receive  $1.2 
billion  less  over  the  next  3  years,  and 
the  number  of  grants  will  be  cut. 

Despite  a  seething  influx  of  drugs 
Into  this  country,  law  enforcement 
programs  will  be  frozen.  Maybe  we 
should  hope  the  drug  pushers  will 
accept  a  voluntary  freeze  of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  Just  not  going 
to  happen.  My  SUte  is  still  deluged  by 
drugs  coming  into  the  country.  The 
cost  of  cocaine  is  dropping  continually 
which  should  give  us  some  Indication 
of  the  tremendous  supply.  Even  in  the 
cocaine  raids,  where  we  used  to  find  so 
many  ounces  or  a  few  pounds,  we  now 
talk  about  seizing  tons  of  cocaine. 

We  now  find  that  there  are  danger- 
ous new  drugs,  designer  drugs,  the 
chemical  cousins  to  other  drugs  now 
being  found  in  Florida  as  well  as  In 
California. 

Mr.  President,  designer  drugs  are 
those  that  a  chemistry  lab.  by  a  simple 
change  of  one  molecule,  can  produce 
the  horrible  illegal  substance,  heroin, 
it  can  suddenly  become  legal  because 
It  Is  not  listed  as  a  deleterious  sub- 
stance under  the  law.  Even  under 
emergency  procedures,  it  can  take  30 
days  to  list  as  a  banned  substance. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  see  a  freeze  on 
DEA  agents,  we  see  in  fact  a  reduction 
on  the  number  of  Coast  Guard  people 
involved  in  law  enforcement. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Justice 
and  Commerce  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings. At  those  hearings  the  Attorney 
General  has  appeared,  and  said  we  are 
winning  the  war  on  drugs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  was  challenged  by  virtually 
all  members  of  the  committee  that 
were  there.  I  can  tell  you  we  are  not 
winning  the  war  in  my  State,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  are  winning  It  anywhere 
in  this  country. 

But  at  a  time  when  we  see  that  the 
dniggers  are  increasing  their  efforts, 
that  they  are  becoming  more  sophisti- 
cated and  producing  this  tremendous 
influx  of  drugs,  what  are  we  doing  to 


our  law  enforcement  arm?  We  are  ac- 
tually cutting  back  on  our  efforts. 

Is  that  what  a  blueprint  for  the  na- 
tional policy  of  this  country  should 
be?  Is  that  the  signal  we  want  to  send, 
that  because  we  need  to  cut  deficits  we 
are  going  to  cut  back  on  law  enforce- 
ment? I  think  that  is  a  dreadful  mis- 
take. I  think  that  is  a  choice  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not  make. 

Law  enforcement  and  other  efforts 
essential  to  improving  the  future  of 
the  Nation  have  been  cutback  In  the 
name  of  tight  budgeting  with  little 
regard  to  calculated  planning  for  the 
future. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  argue 
long  hours  about  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams. We  will  talk  about  fairness,  and 
we  will  talk  about  balance.  We  will  ask 
how  we  can  be  so  concerned  about  cut- 
ting program  expenditures  while  tax 
expenditures  in  the  form  of  tax  breaks 
to  the  comfortable  have  grown  foiir- 
fold  in  the  last  10  years. 

But  I  am  afraid  we  will  still  overlook 
two  serious  questions.  Is  cutting  the 
deficit  related  to  any  positive  diagram 
of  the  Nation's  future?  Do  we  really 
want  to  do  nothing  more  than  pre- 
shrink  the  Federal  Government,  or  are 
there  national  aims  that  can  only  be 
achieved  with  Government  as  an  in- 
volved partner? 

These  are  critical  issues.  And  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  they  have  been 
debated. 

If  we  are  not  careful  about  the  way 
we  cut  the  deficit,  we  run  the  risk  of 
taking  a  foxhole  approach  to  the  role 
of  Government  Just  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  shifting  theater  of  operations. 
THX  irrw  nnrTED  states 

The  world  of  the  near  future  will 
run  on  high-tech  circuits.  We  cannot 
afford  to  cut  back  our  science  and  re- 
search efforts  and  still  hope  to  main- 
tain our  technical  leadership.  But 
when  you  look  at  our  record  since 
1979,  you  will  find  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  nondefense  research 
and  development  have  dropped  25  per- 
cent in  real  terms.  We  have  lost  our 
dominant  market  share  in  7  out  of  10 
high-tech  sectors.  We  are  spending 
less  on  R&D  as  a  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  than  most  other  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

And  there  is  a  telling  figure  that 
should  make  all  of  us  stop  and  think. 
If  you  examine  the  way  we  distribute 
public  money  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, you  will  find  that  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  is  targeted  for  in- 
dustrial growth  in  the  United  SUtes. 
By  contrast,  West  Germany  applies  11 
percent  of  its  R&D  money  for  that 
purpose.  In  both  Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  figiire  is  at  least 
6  percent.  In  France,  it  is  12  percent. 

We  simply  are  not  doing  enough. 
This  budget  proves  we  aren't.  But  we 
could  do  better,  and  the  budget  could 
help.  It  has  helped  before. 


In  1961,  President  Kennedy  met 
with  his  Cabinet  to  discuss  the  budget 
for  the  following  2  years.  He  saw  the 
budget  as  an  Investment  in  the  coim- 
try's  future,  and  he  told  the  heads  of 
the  Federal  departments  we  could  not 
short-change  education  and  science. 
He  said: 

The  aclentlf Ic  and  technological  gains  that 
will  be  achieved  u  a  result  of  our  national 
research  effort .  .  .  will  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
pmtanoe  to  the  future  growth  and  strength 
of  our  Nation. 

Just  3  months  later  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Kennedy  said: 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  national 
investment.  It  yields  tangible  returns  in  eco- 
nomic growth,  an  improved  citizenry,  and 
tiigher  standards  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  in  his  elo- 
quent message  to  the  American 
people.  President  Reagan  quoted 
President  Kennedy  and  the  remarks 
President  Kennedy  made  in  his  inau- 
gural address  when  he  talked  about 
sacrifice.  I  wish  President  Reagan 
would  look  a  little  further  Into  what 
President  Kennedy  had  to  say  about 
Investing  in  the  future.  As  we  enjoy 
some  of  the  benefits  today  produced 
by  the  scientists  we  trained,  of  the 
products  we  have  developed,  think 
back  to  the  1960's  when  we  invested 
money  in  those  programs.  And  think 
back  to  the  time  that  we  started  the 
space  program. 

Today  we  profit  because  of  techno- 
logical advancements  in  computers 
and  those  gains  spring  from  money  in- 
vested in  the  1960's.  What  are  we 
doing  now  about  the  year  2000?  What 
are  we  doing  about  the  late  nineties? 
We  are  talking  about  freezing  educa- 
tion programs.  We  are  talking  about 
cutting  back  in  math  and  science.  We 
are  talking  about  cuts  in  biomedical 
and  biotechnical  programs. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  place 
this  country  has  a  potential  advan- 
tage, a  potential  trade  and  commercial 
advantage,  it  is  in  the  work  we  have 
done  In  biomedical  and  biotechnical 
areas. 

B4r.  President,  we  are  not  alone  now 
in  pursuing  progress.  The  Japanese 
are  investing  money  in  science.  The 
Germans  and  the  French  are  doing 
their  experiments  as  are  the  British. 
Are  we  going  to  sit  back  now  and  say 
because  we  save  a  few  bucks  we  are 
going  to  cut  those  programs?  What 
does  that  say  to  our  young  people 
choosing  a  career?  I  think  it  says  to 
them,  do  not  go  into  engineering,  do 
not  go  into  science,  there  is  not  any 
future  for  you  in  those  areas.  Train 
yourselves  to  be  In  the  service  industry 
because  that  looks  like  the  only  indus- 
try we  are  going  to  have  left. 

We  are  exporting  many  of  our  other 
Jobs  overseas.  That  is  not  the  direction 
we  should  be  taking  in  this  coimtry. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  to  the  Moon.  We  have  made  com- 
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puters  a  part  of  our  homes.  We  have 
trissered  biomedical  breakthrouchs, 
and  we  have  paved  the  way  for  manu- 
facturing In  space.  We  do  all  of  these 
things  now  because  20  years  ago  we 
decided  it  had  to  be  done.  Our  present 
Is  a  product  of  our  earlier  vision,  and 
our  future  is  going  to  be  a  product  of 
how  clearly  we  see  today. 

We  must  not  overlook  those  facts. 
even  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  defi- 
cits. The  deficit  must  be  reduced.  But 
as  we  do  the  Job,  we  must  be  careful  to 
have  a  plan  to  guide  us. 

And  I  am  afraid  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican leadership  budget  is  not  the 
answer. 

The  budget  now  before  the  Senate 
claims  big  cuts  in  the  deficit.  But 
those  cuts  are  based  on  economic  as- 
sumptions that  would  have  us  believe 
the  economy  will  just  keep  pouring  on 
the  coal.  If  you  ask  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  what  they  think  of  the 
assumptions,  you  get  a  different  pic- 
ture. 

The  White  House  says  economic 
growth  will  keep  going  at  a  rate  of  4 
percent  a  year.  But  CBO  says  it  will 
likely  be  in  the  3.2-percent  range. 
Many  think  that  is  tui  optimistic 
figure. 

The  White  House  says  interest  rates 
will  go  down  dramatically.  In  fact, 
they  take  the  common  measure  of 
Treasury  bills  and  suggest  the  rate  on 
90-day  bills  wiU  be  down  to  5  percent 
by  1990  and  mortgages  will  be  avail- 
able at  7  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  the  first 
one  to  sign  up  for  one  of  those  7-per- 
cent mortgages.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
available  in  the  year  1990.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  does  not 
think  that  will  happen. 

In  fact,  they  say  we  can  expect  the 
Treasury  bill  rate  to  be  closer  to  8  per- 
cent. 

Some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
will  say  today  as  they  have  argued 
before  that  the  differences  do  not 
matter.  The  fact  is  they  matter  very 
much.  The  leadership  budget  plan 
promises  deficits  under  $100  billion  by 
1988.  CBO  says  the  deficit  in  1988 
under  the  leadership  plan  will  be  $145 
billion  in  1988. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  argue  these 
points  all  day  and  people  would  still 
say  the  issue  is  really  politics  and  the 
numbers  are  deceiving.  Alright.  If  you 
don't  believe  the  numbers,  then  look 
at  the  record. 

In  1981.  the  administration  said  we 
could  achieve  a  balanced  budget  even 
with  huge  tax  cuts.  But  instead  of  a 
balanced  budget  in  1984,  we  wound  up 
with  a  $185  billion  deficit.  In  fact,  be- 
tween 1982  and  1984  the  deficits  grew 
by  $521  billion.  What  we  had  was  the 
White  House  promising  us  Mount 
Olympus,  but  we  ended  up  with  Death 
Valley. 


Mr.  President,  the  leadership  budget 
Just  doesn't  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  we  face. 

Our  high  deficits  have  kept  interest 
rates  high.  And  although  there  are 
some  who  argue  those  deficits  have 
fueled  the  economic  recovery,  they 
have  also  drained  our  export  vitality. 

The  real  value  of  the  dollar  has 
risen  40  percent  since  1980.  Emd  that 
has  undermined  our  trading  position. 
The  U.S.  current  account  deficit  has 
grown  from  $9.2  billion  in  1982  to  well 
over  $100  billion  in  1984.  We  are  flood- 
ed with  foreign  imports  and  American 
producers  are  hurting. 

What  our  deficit  has  done  is  spring  a 
generous  leak,  and  helped  to  create 
Jobs  and  opportunities  overseas.  For- 
eign producers  have  gained  a  big  com- 
petitive advantage  because  the  strong 
dollar  makes  American  goods  expen- 
sive. So  other  nations  are  selling  more 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  help- 
ing them  do  it. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
as  though  we  are  not  exporting.  We 
are  exporting.  The  only  problem  is  we 
are  now  exporting  our  Jobs,  and  we  are 
finding  more  and  more  of  our  industri- 
al companies  beginning  to  "out- 
source." That  is  a  term  which  means 
that  they  send  their  manufacturing 
facilities  overseas  and  they  simply 
become  the  sales  company.  As  they 
manufacture  overseas,  whether  it  is 
Taiwan,  Korea,  or  Japan,  or  Hong 
Kong,  those  Jobs  that  would  be  here 
and  have  been  here  in  the  past  go  to 
that  nation  and  we  simply  have  the 
Jobs  of  the  salesmen  in  servicing  those 
goods. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
be  a  strong  industrial  nation  if  we  do 
that.  We  are  now  producing  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  steel  we  consume  in 
the  United  States.  What  happens.  Mr. 
President.  If  we  have  another  emer- 
gency. If  we  have  a  war?  We  cannot 
get  by  with  60  percent  of  the  steel.  We 
would  have  to  tremendously  Increase 
our  steel  production.  But  we  would  not 
have  the  capacity  to  do  that. 

Look  at  concrete.  You  will  find  prob- 
ably close  to  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
concrete  we  use  in  this  country  now  is 
being  manufactured  here.  The  rest  Is 
coming  from  overseas. 

So  in  area  after  area  we  are  export- 
ing those  Jobs  and  adding  to  that  tre- 
mendous trade  deficit. 

TACKLUf O  TRI  rUTUKX 

Our  economy  is  a  victim  of  bad 
habits. 

We  gorge  for  a  few  years,  then  we 
crash  diet.  We  are  either  eating  our- 
selves out  of  house  and  home,  or  starv- 
ing ourselves. 

Within  the  administration's  budget, 
both  bad  habits  are  rolled  into  one. 
some  get  the  feast  and  some  get  the 
carrots  afterward. 

In  modem  America,  you  would  think 
the  administration  would  have  learned 


something  from  the  physical  fitness 
craze,  and  start  doing  something  about 
fiscal  fitness. 

Mr.  President,  the  deficit  is  a  hurdle 
to  growth.  We  have  to  do  two  things: 
lower  the  hurdle  and  make  sure  we've 
got  the  legs  to  continue  the  race  once 
we  have  passed  the  obstacle. 

What  we  want  is  to  take  weight  off 
the  Federal  budget,  and  keep  it  off. 
But  it  has  to  be  done  with  a  sensible 
program  of  less  fat,  a  balanced  reve- 
nue diet,  both  woven  together  under 
some  larger  vision  and  clear  under- 
standing of  the  future. 

We  are  not  doing  that  now.  We 
really  do  not  have  any  plan  at  all.  We 
are  not  thinking  about  the  future. 

Alf  ALTZRHATIV*  INVKSTlfKlfT  BUDGET 

At  some  point  during  the  debate  on 
the  budget  I  will  propose  an  alterna- 
tive. It  differs  from  the  proposal  of 
the  White  House  because  it  will  be  a 
fair  budget  that  invests  in  growth.  Its 
major  components  are  these: 

First— and  this  is  the  major 
premise— It  ties  serious  deficit  reduc- 
tion with  a  positive  program  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  reach  for.  not  Just  something 
to  nu  from. 

TRADE 

Second,  consistent  with  that  aim.  it 
will  provide  a  $1  bUlion  fund  for  the 
Elximbank  to  tackle  predatory  credit 
practices  used  on  the  United  States  by 
foreign  competitors. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  offered 
legislation  to  encourage  the  Japanese 
to  reduce  trade  barriers  to  American 
goods.  What  pu^es  me  is  why  some 
in  Congress  want  to  cut  back  on  Exlm- 
bank  funding  without  making  it  a 
more  effective  tool  to  help  American 
producers  enter  foreign  markets. 

The  country  must  grow.  It  has  to 
reach  out  for  markets.  It  Is  a  continu- 
ing effort,  and  our  economic  future  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  produce  here 
and  sell  overseas.  Why  try  to  pull 
down  the  shades  over  the  future  by 
pulling  the  plug  on  Exim  now? 

SCIENCB  AND  TECRIf  OLOOT 

Third,  we  will  Invest  funds  in  re- 
search for  computer  development,  for 
math  and  physics,  biotechnolgy  and 
biomedical  research,  and  in  space  and 
energy.  And  the  aim  in  all  that  is  to 
put  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  behind  an  effort  to  do  the  basic 
kind  of  work  that  private  industry  and 
business  can  use  to  create  new  and 
marketable  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Federal  Government  has  always 
played  a  constructive  part  in  getting 
the  Nation  ready  for  its  future. 
Whether  it  was  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance which  encouraged  the  building 
of  schools,  or  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 
or  the  Space  Program,  the  Govern- 
ment made  commitments  that  helped 
the  Nation  improve  itself. 
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Who  are  we  to  turn  our  backs  on  a 
tradition  that  is  not  only  proud  but 
proven? 

Fourth,  we  wlU  invest  adequate 
funds  to  develop  and  safeguard  our 
natural  resources  as  a  necessary  com- 
panion to  industrial  growth. 

TRAIIIIRG  FOR  PROGRESS 

And  fifth,  we  will  invest  nearly  $1 
billion  to  help  educate  and  train  a 
work  force  that  must  have  the  skills  to 
find  and  master  the  new  high  tech 
Jobs. 

What  better  investment  can  the 
Nation  make  in  its  own  security  than 
helping  to  equip  people  for  the  world 
in  which  they  live?  Figures  Indicate 
that  25  percent  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion is  functionally  illiterate,  not  able 
to  deal  with  the  everyday  demands  of 
present  society.  Do  we  not  have  some 
obligation  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation— not  to  hand  them  a  ticket- 
but  at  least  give  them  a  chance  to  read 
it? 

We  must  be  ready  to  put  some 
money  "in"  today,  to  get  some  results 
back  "tomorrow."  That  is  an  American 
tradition.  And  it  has  helped  to  make 
America  strong.  We  must  make  sure  it 
gets  stronger. 

And  there  is  more  to  this  alternative 
plan. 

ENTITLKIfXIfTS 

It  will  include  a  1-year  freeze  on  all 
entitlement  programs  except  those  for 
the  low  income.  For  social  security  it 
includes  a  provision  to  set  aside  some 
of  the  money  saved  from  the  freeze  to 
safeguard  the  low-Income  elderly 
threatened  with  poverty.  My  overall 
plan  provides  protection  for  the  low- 
Income  elderly  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, including  Medicare,  Medi(kid, 
SSI,  food  stamps  and  housing.  Most  of 
these  programs  are  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  will 
have  to  write  the  details  of  any  par- 
ticular program.  Recognizing  that  the 
details  of  these  programs  interact  in 
complex  ways,  we  provide  a  20-percent 
set-aside— $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986— so  that  the  Finance  Committee 
can  work  out  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  low-income  elderly. 

And  let  us  talk  about  another  safe- 
guard. This  plan  safeguards  the  re- 
tired elderly  from  bearing  the  load  of 
deficit  on  their  backs  alone.  The 
freeze  in  the  cost-of-living  allowances 
will  be  put  in  place  only  if  we  get 
added  revenues  and  a  commonsense 
approach  to  defense  spending. 

In  other  words,  the  retiree  will  not 
have  to  sacrifice  unless,  and  only 
unless,  the  big  corporations  and  the 
wealthy  individuals  who  now  escape 
paying  taxes  each  year,  and  the  Penta- 
gon, are  each  forced  to  pay  their  fair 
share,  are  forced  to  equally  share  in 
this  deficit  reduction  plan. 

It  also  includes  safeguards  for  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  poor,  the  young, 
and  the  handicapped  from  the  effects 
of  a  freeze. 


There  are  certain  social  programs 
this  country  has  developed  because 
some  people  are  struggling,  doing  the 
best  they  can,  but  need  some  help 
along  the  way.  If  Democrats  want  to 
take  credit  for  those  programs,  if  Re- 
publicans want  to  take  credit,  they  will 
both  be  wrong.  The  Nation  deserves 
the  credit  for  taking  the  steps  to  give 
people  a  chance  to  make  it  on  their 
own. 

That  in  itself  is  as  much  an  expres- 
sion of  the  kind  of  Nation  we  are  as  it 
is  an  investment  in  our  future.  We  be- 
lieve nobody  in  this  country  should 
get  a  free  ride.  But  if  we  can  give  them 
a  lift  along  the  way,  we  should  do  it.  If 
we  can  help  people  participate  in  our 
economy,  they  will  pay  us  back  in  the 
tax  dollars  their  Jobs  wiU  help  create. 

AGRICDLTURE 

My  proposal  will  trim  farm  pro- 
grams and  put  a  halt  to  the  massive 
growth  in  poorly  managed  agriculture 
policy  that  is  bankrupting  both  the 
farmer  and  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  roundly  condemned  agriculture  in 
this  country  by  sajing  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  grown  but  farm  per- 
formance has  not  grown  with  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  bad  rap.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  forget  that  wonderful 
program  they  called  PIK,  the  most 
costly  farm  program  in  our  history, 
bom  and  bred  at  the  White  House. 

Now  the  administration  is  willing  to 
trade  its  PIK  for  an  axe  and  chop 
farm  programs  to  pieces  while  blaming 
the  farmers  for  inefficiency. 

Sure  there  are  inefficient  farms.  But 
there  are  inefficient  farm  programs.  It 
is  in  our  best  interest  to  trim  the  pro- 
grams and  help  American  agriculture 
produce  for  a  hungry  world. 

CREDIT 

Economic  growth  requires  that  cap- 
ital be  available  to  the  small,  innova- 
tive firms  which  have  set  the  pace  for 
American  enterprise. 

My  program  rejects  the  deep  cuts  in 
programs  that  provide  credit  to  the 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman. 
And  it  Includes  language  that  will  pre- 
vent the  administration  from  retreat- 
ing on  the  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws.  We  must  redirect  the  attention 
of  our  business  managers  to  develop- 
ing the  best  products,  producing  them 
efficiently,  and  marketing  them  ag- 
gressively around  the  world.  Right 
now,  all  their  creative  energy  is  going 
into  designing,  or  preventing,  financ- 
ing and  merger  schemes. 

BBPENSE 

Defense  will  be  held  to  zero  real 
growth.  We  will  still  spend  every 
penny  necessary  to  keep  America  safe, 
and  that  translates  into  some  $300  bil- 
lion annually.  But  every  dollar  we 
spend  next  year  and  the  years  after 
that  will  be  money  spent  to  make  us 
strong  and  not  dollars  spent  to  make 
us  look  foolish,  with  $100  light  bulbs 
and  thousand  dollar  toilet  seats. 


Finally,  it  will  include  a  fair-share 
freeze  on  tax  expenditures.  They  are 
growing  right  now  at  $40  billion  a 
year,  and  that  is  money  spent  Just  as 
surely  as  money  spent  on  any  govern- 
ment program.  Our  language  provides 
that  marginal  rates  will  not  climb,  and 
a  revenue  bill  will  not  be  considered 
until  the  spending  cuts  pass.  But  they 
will  be  linked.  That  is  something  the 
White  House  has  been  preaching,  but 
has  not  been  willing  to  practice. 

Ambitious?  Tes,  very  ambitious. 
Costly?  Well,  with  this  combined  pro- 
gram, deficits  will  be  reduced  by  $45 
billion  in  the  first  year,  and  by  1988. 
the  deficit  will  faU  below  $100  billion. 
And  the  White  House  has  not  prom- 
ised anything  better  than  that. 

Let  us  make  some  things  clear. 
People  must  pay  their  fair  share. 
Many  are  not. 

Right  now.  some  big  corporations, 
with  a  stable  of  attomesrs  big  enough 
to  make  Churchill  Downs  blush,  can 
avoid  paying  any  tax  at  all— and  even 
get  refunds.  But  the  smaller  compa- 
nies pay  their  own  way,  pay  their  own 
salaries,  and  are  still  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  competition  for  markets  and  in 
the  competition  with  the  IRS. 

And  I  do  not  think  that's  fair,  either. 

So  there  are  the  main  features  of 
the  alternative  I  Intend  to  offer.  We 
are  late  in  the  game.  But  it  is  finally 
time  we  ask  if  the  Government  really 
has  a  role  in  shaping  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve it  does.  It  always  has. 

The  Government  was  the  only  possi- 
ble entity  that  could  acquire  the  land 
to  buUd  a  continental  nation.  The 
Government  was  the  only  possible 
entity  for  using  that  land  to  induce 
the  railroads  to  open  up  the  interior  to 
private  investment  and  growth. 

When  we  met  the  Great  Depression, 
only  the  Government  had  the  re- 
sources to  lead  a  national  effort  to 
overcome  our  problems.  Some  things 
cannot  be  done  patchwork  and  piece- 
meal. And  some  things  never  get  done 
at  all  without  government  involve- 
ment. 

Today,  Government  must  act  again. 
It  must  be  a  catalyst  for  a  new  nation- 
al commitment  to  high-tech  superiori- 
ty. The  Jobs  of  the  future  are  in  our 
hands. 

THE  TASK  RETORE  THE  SOI  ATE 

The  Republican  leadership  budget  is 
flawed. 

It  does  not  set  a  goal,  and  it  prom- 
ises more  than  it  can  deliver.  We  re- 
ported this  budget  earlier  than  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  process.  But 
we  really  are  not  ahead  of  the  game.  It 
is  almost  as  if  we  were  Just  more  eager 
than  ever  before  to  wash  our  hands  of 
aUthlB. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks  today,  I 
will  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  budget  we  now  have  on 
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the  floor  together  with  a  description 
of  my  alternative. 

You  can  look  closely  at  the  leader- 
ship budget  and  ask  yourself  if  every- 
one is  assigned  a  role  to  play  in  cutting 
the  deficit.  The  answer.  I  am  afraid,  is 
no. 

Ask  yourself  if  the  deficit  is  reaUy  as 
low  as  the  sponsors  of  the  leadership 
budget  say  it  is.  The  answer,  I'm 
afraid,  is  no. 

Ask  yourself  if  the  leadership  budget 
is  really  a  thoughtful  plan  for  our 
future.  And  again,  I  am  afraid  the 
answer  is  no. 

Our  Job  on  the  Senate  floor  is  to  try 
to  find  positive  answers  to  all  those 
questions.  And.  if  we  cannot,  then  we 
shall  have  to  answer  to  the  American 
public. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  what  is  obvious  to  everyone: 
Tou  hold  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 
If  you  can  agree  among  yourselves  on 
a  budget  plan,  you  can  pass  It.  You  can 
win.  But  is  a  victory  for  your  party  a 
victory  for  our  Nation?  Can  any  of  us 
be  so  sure  of  ourselves  that  because  we 
have  the  votes,  we  must  therefore 
have  all  the  right  answers? 

Democrats  are  willing  to  share  your 
burden.  We  are  willing  to  face  the 
hard  choices  with  you.  The  budget  will 
be  better  if  you  let  us  help.  The  public 
is  more  likely  to  support  a  budget  con- 
structed by  both  parties  than  a  budget 
passed  because  one  party  had  a  larger 
membership. 

Whether  this  budget  falls  on  deaf 
ears  or  is  built  with  open  minds,  it  is 
the  Nation  that  will  have  to  live  with 
it. 

We  owe  it  to  the  country  and  to  the 
country's  future  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  certainlx;  must  do  better  than  we 
have.  7"^ 

Mr.  President.'  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
detaUed  analysis  of  the  budget  and  the 
description  of  my  alternative  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Thk  Child  Plah:  A  Pais  Budget  That 
IifVKSTS  nt  Growth 

Growth  Initiative:  Ties  serious  deficit  re- 
duction with  a  positive  program  for  econom- 
ic growth.  Sense  of  Congress  language  di- 
rects the  use  of  $3.7  billion  above  freeze 
levels  for 

Promoting  UJS.  exports  ($1.3  billion):  A 
new  91  billion  "war  chest"  In  the  EXIM- 
Bank  to  tackle  predatory  credit  practices  by 


foreign  competitors:  technical  assistance  to 
exporters. 

Science  and  technology  ($1.1  billion):  A 
broad  range  of  Investments  in  computers, 
math  and  physics,  biotechnology  and  bio- 
medical research,  energy  supply  and  space 
science,  with  an  emphasis  on  developing 
marketable  products  from  fundamental  re- 
search: Joint  public/private  efforts. 

lAbor  force  development  ($0.7  billion): 
Funds  for  education  and  training  to  provide 
the  skills  necessary  to  deal  with  changing 
technological  demands  in  the  workplace. 

Resource  development  ($0.8  billion):  Su- 
perfund  for  hasardous  wastes  and  other 
programs  to  protect  against  environmental 
Impacts  of  Industrial  growth. 

Competition  and  credit:  Sense  of  Congress 
language  i^mng  for  better  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws  and  appropriate  actions  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  SEC  to  limit  un- 
productive use  of  credit  for  takeovers  and 
mergers. 

Defense:  Zero  real  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  redirecting  Congressional  attention  to 
wasteful  spending  practices:  provide  Infla- 
tion adjustment  for  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  for  "combat  readi- 
ness" accounts.  Assumes  savings  from 
recent  decision  to  reinstitute  pre-1981 
method  of  cash  payments  to  contractors  for 
work  in  progress. 

COLA's:  1  year  freeze  on  all  entitlement 
(X>LA's  except  "means-tested"  programs  for 
low  income:  provide  20  percent  offset  for  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  protect  low-Income 
social  security  recipients.  No  means-testing 
or  permanent  change  to  principle  of  full 
COLA. 

Medlcare/Medlcaid:  Medicare  provider 
freeze  saves  $12  bUIion,  reject  Increased  ben- 
eficiary out-of-pocket  costs.  No  cuts  in  Med- 
icaid for  poor  emd  elderly. 

Protect  poor,  elderly  and  handicapped: 
Full  inflation  adjustments  where  caseload 
would  be  cut  under  a  funding  freeze:  "case- 
load freeze"  protects  supplemental  feeding 
for  mothers  and  children  [WIC],  Head 
Start,  Veterans  Health  Care,  Elderly  Nutri- 
tion Programs,  education  of  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged,  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  (sec.  302). 

Fair  farm  policy:  Restrain  massive  growth 
In  poorly  managed  farm  programs  which 
are  bankrupting  both  the  Treasury  and  the 
farmer  protect  income  and  credit  for  the 
smaU  farmer  who  is  threatened  with  losing 
his  land.  One-third  Republican  savings. 

Fair  credit  policy:  Reject  deep  cuts  in  pro- 
grams which  provide  credit  to  small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers:  reject  administra- 
tion's rollback  of  antitrust  policy  which  di- 
rects credit  and  entrepreneurship  away 
from  making  American  products  competi- 
tive in  world  markets  (Sense  of  Congress 
language). 

"Pair  share"  freeze  on  tax  expenditures: 
Reduce  projected  growth  in  tax  expendi- 
tures, which  has  been  averaging  about  8 
percent  a  year,  so  that  sacrifice  of  deficit  re- 
duction Is  slowed  by  businesses  who  current- 
ly avoid  paying  taxes.  Improves  fairness  and 


economic  efficiency  of  tax  code.  Less  than 
one-third  of  deficit  reduction  comes  on  reve- 
nue side  of  budget. 

Marginal  rates  for  individuals  not  raised. 

Revenue  bill  not  considered  until  spending 
cuts  passed:  sent  to  President  as  single  bill. 

CHILIS  PLUf  VHUUS  ■XFUBUCAII  LXABSBSHIF 
PLAN 

Growth  initiative:  Chiles  plan  offers  a 
positive  vision  for  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness.  Provides  room  for  invest- 
ments in  export  promotion,  science  and 
technology,  labor  force  development,  re- 
source protection,  competition  and  credit. 
Republicans  cut  or  freeze  programs  In  all 
these  areas,  and  endorse  administration 
policies  of  not  enforcing  antitrust  laws  and 
of  encouraging  nonproductive  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

Deficits:  Chiles  plan  reduces  deficits  by 
$32  billion  more  over  3  years.  Down  to  $95 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1988  ($141  bllUon  using 
CBO  economics).  CuU  $45  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1986  ($58  billion  using  Republican  ac- 
counting). 

Shared  sacrifice:  Republicans  cut  $160  bil- 
lion In  domestic  (68  percent)  only  $46  billion 
in  Defense. 

ChUes  saves:  $83  billion  In  Domestic  (33 
percent) 

ChUes  saves:  $73  billion  in  Defense  (38 
percent) 

Chiles  saves:  $67  billion  in  Revenues  (39 
percent) 

Chiles  saves:  $38  billion  in  Interest  (11 
percent). 

Protection  for  poor  and  elderly:  Republi- 
cans cut  many  key  programs — child  nutri- 
tion, Medicaid.  Veterans  Health  Care,  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped—increase beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  Medicare.  Chiles  plan  protects  all 
these  programs. 

Defense:  Republicans  take  no  real  sacri- 
fice in  Defense,  adding  $10  billion  of  real 
growth  on  top  of  a  $10  billion  Inflation  ad- 
justment In  fiscal  year  1986 — exert  no  pres- 
sure to  reduce  excessive  spending  by  con- 
tractors. Chiles  plan  eliminates  real  growth 
and  requires  savings  from  reform  of 
progress  payments  to  contractors. 

Farm  programs:  Republicans  force  drastic 
cuts  of  $18  billion  including  $4  billion  in 
first  year,  which  requires  Immediate  cuts  in 
credit  programs.  Overall.  Republicans  cut  41 
percent  of  spending  for  rural  programs  over 
3  years.  Chiles  plan  makes  substantial  but 
fair  savings  of  $6  billion. 

Other  domestic  programs:  Republicans  to- 
tally eliminate  key  programs  like  rural 
housing,  Amtrak.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, UDAG.  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, rural  electrification,  postal  service. 

Revenues:  Republicans  raise  $6.3  billion 
from  Increased  compliance  and  receipts 
from  employer  payments  on  retirement  pro- 
grams. Chiles  plan  saves  $67  billion  by  re- 
ducing growth  in  tax  expenditures:  requires 
everyone  to  pay  a  fair  share,  but  not  raise 
Individual  tax  rates. 
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Summahy:  Major  Provisions  op  Rktublicam 
Leaoership  Plan 

Revenue*:  Increase  $6.3  billion  over  3 
years,  due  to  increased  compliance  and  col- 
lections, as  well  as  the  effects  of  their  cuts 
In  retirement  programs  which  reqiiire  great- 
er employer  contributions  to  various  trust 
funds. 

Defense:  three  percent  real  growth  in 
FY86  provides  an  inflation  adjustment  of 
$10  billion  BA,  plus  $10  billion  real  growth; 
this  is  $10  billion  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. Republicans  show  3  percent  real  de- 
fense as  producing  $97.6  billion  savings  from 
their  "Rose  Garden"  baseline.  However, 
CBO  calculates  the  defense  savings  as  only 
$46.2  billion,  using  last  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion—which was  adopted  after  a  compro- 
mise involving  Senate,  House  and  White 
House — as  base. 

Domestic:  total  cuts  of  $160.8  billion  over 
3  years;  $51.6  from  freezing  both  entitle- 
ment and  discretionary  programs,  $114.5 
from  cuts  below  a  freeze.  Rural  and  farm 
programs  are  particularly  hard  hit — our  pre- 
liminary estimate  is  a  27  percent  cut  overall 
in  FY86,  41  percent  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Deficits:  reduced  $52  billion  In  FT86  using 
Republican  accounting,  $39  billion  per  CBO: 
remaining  deficits  of  $175  billion  (OMB)  in 
FY86  ($183  using  CBO),  $99  billion  in  FY88 
($145  billion  using  CBO). 
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Both  the  Committee  reported  Budget  Res- 
olution and  the  Republican  Leadership  Plan 
claim  to  achieve  major  reductions  in  the 
deficit  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years.  How- 
ever, these  deficit  projections  are  based  on 
the  Administration's  (OMB)  economic  as- 
sumptions ttiat  are  far  more  optimistic  than 
those  of  either  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  or  the  consensus  of  private 
economic  forecasters.  For  example.  OMB 
claims  that  real  economic  growth  will  be  4.0 
percent  per  year  over  the  next  three  years, 
whereas  both  CBO  and  the  consenstis  of  pri- 
vate forecasters  put  the  growth  rate  at  be- 
tween 3.2  and  3.3  percent.  The  most  impor- 
tant disagreement  affecting  the  budget  out- 
look has  to  do  with  interest  rates.  The  Ad- 
ministration paints  a  picture  of  continually 
declining  interest  rates  with  the  90-day 
Treasury  bill  rate  falling  to  5  percent  and 
home  mortgage  rates  to  7  percent  in  1990. 
Both  CBO  and  the  consenstis  of  private 
forecasters  see  the  Treasury  bill  rate  stay- 
ing near  8  percent  over  the  same  period. 

These  differences  In  economic  projections 
are  crucial  for  the  budget  outlook.  Using  lU 
own  unbiased  economic  assumptions.  CBO 
has  estimated  that  the  majority's  budget 
resolution  will  give  us  deficite  that  are  $180 
billion  in  1986,  $164  billion  In  1987,  and  $146 
billion  in  1988.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
majority's  projection,  which  shows  a  deficit 
of  $103  billion  in  1988.  Over  the  three  year 
period,  there  is  a  $73  billion  difference  be- 
tween what  the  majority  is  claiming  and 
what  CBO  teUs  us.  As  for  the  Republican 
Leadership  Plan,  it  will  leave  deficits  of  $183 
billion  in  1986.  $165  bilUon  in  1987,  and  $145 
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billion  In  1»M.  For  the  three  yeArs.  this  ia 
$73  bUllon  greater  thAn  claimed  by  the  Re- 
pubUcans. 

The  Republicans  based  their  use  of  the 
Administration's  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions on  the  claim  that  the  enactment 
of  their  budget  package  would  lead  to  the 
economic  performance  that  they  had  as- 
sumed. But  private  economic  forecasters 
also  make  their  projections  assuming  enact- 
ment of  a  deficit  reduction  package.  Some 
forecasters  assume  more  deficit  reduction 
and  some  leas  than  envisioned  by  the  Re- 
publicans. But  even  those  that  assumed 
more  deficit  reduction  projected  far  leas  op- 
timistic economic  performance  than  hoped 
for  by  the  Administration.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  to  reduce  deficits 
well  below  CBO's  current  policy  projections 
of  $300  to  (300  billion  just  to  keep  interest 
rates  from  rising  further. 

Equally  misleading  is  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  that  is  achieved  through  their 
budgets.  The  Republicans  have  calcxilated 
their  savings  against  a  baseline  that  is  artifi- 
cially high.  The  current  services  level  for 
defense  is  based  on  the  Administration's 
prior  year  requests,  not  the  actual  appro- 
priations and  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  the 
lastest  Congressional  resolution.  Their  par- 
ticular number  is  the  "Rose  Oarden  '  level 
which  was  negotiated  between  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Republican  leadership  last 
year.  For  all  other  parts  of  the  Budget, 
baseline  spending  levels  are  calculated  from 
actually  enacted  authorisations  and  appro- 
priations. The  C30  baseline  for  defense  Is 
the  agreement  negotiated  among  Senate, 
House  and  White  House  last  fall,  which  re- 
duced FYM-U  defense  spending  by  Ml  bU- 
llon. When  deficit  reduction  Is  calculated 
against  the  CBO  baseline,  rather  than 
achieving  a  $57  billion  saving  in  1086,  the 
Committee  Resolution  saves  only  $40  bil- 
lion. For  the  three  years,  actual  deficit  re- 
duction under  either  plan  Is  $73  billion  less 
than  claimed  by  the  Republicans. 

REPUeUCAN  LEADElSHiP  PlAtMSO  ECONOMIC  AND 
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DISCUSSIOlf 

SBC/Domenici  plan 

Accepts  most  of  President's  revenue  rais- 
ing proposals.  Increases  receipts  by  $7.2  bU- 
llon over  3  years  through  taxation  of  raU  In- 
dustry pension  benefits  ($0.16  billion).  In- 
crease in  black  lung  fees  ($0.64  billion),  ex- 
tension of  UI  to  railroad  employees  ($0.48), 
IRS  revenue  initiative  ($2.01),  increase  in 
clvU  service  payments  ($3.1  bUllon),  and  ac- 
celeration of  state  deposits  of  FICA  taxes 
($0.08).  Rejects  President's  proposals  to  in- 
crease tax  expenditures  from  baseline 
through  tuition  tax  credits,  higher  educa- 
tion tax  incentive,  enterprise  zone  Initiative, 
dependent  care  tax  credit  and  extension  of 
RAE  credit.  Plan  excludes  IRS  user  fee  pro- 
posal and  reauthorization  of  taxing  author- 
ity for  hazardous  substance  response  trust 
fund,  both  revenue  raising  proposals. 
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Revvblican  leadenhip  firopoMtU 

Assumes  same  revenue  proposals  as  SBC/ 
Domenld  plan.  Differences  in  revenue 
marks  due  to  changes  in  technical  assiimp- 
tlons. 

REPUBUCAN  LEADERSHIP  PLAN— SUMMARY  OF 
RECONQUATION  SAVINGS  BY  SENATE  COMMITTEES 
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PACKAOB 

Adds  $10  bUUon  over  FT8S  for  Inflation, 
plus  $10  billion  for  3  percent  real  growth; 
outlays  up  $23  billion  equals  9  percent. 

First  Round  SBC  (HoUlngs  Mark)  (SBC 
approved  this  mark  by  a  vote  of  18-4.  Eight 
Republican  members  voted  for  this  plan.) 

Zero  real  growth  in  FT86,  3  percent  real 
growth  In  FT87  and  FT88. 

Used  CBO  Inflation  assiimptions.  Provided 
DoD  purchases  with  $11  bUllon  increase 
over  FY88. 

Aaumed  no  military /civilian  end  strength 
increases  In  F788. 

SBC  DOKXinCI  PUUI 

"0"  real  growth  in  FY88;  3  percent  real 
growth  in  FY87  and  FT88. 

Budget  authority  will  grow  nominaUy  by 
3.4  percent,  outlays  will  grow  nomlnaUy  by 
8.4  percent. 

Uses  DoD/OMB  Inflation  assumptions. 
Provides  DoD  purchases  with  $10  bUllon  In- 
flation Increase  over  FY85. 

Assumes  no  military /civilian  end  strength 
increases. 

Denies  civilian  pay  cut,  freezes  military/ 
civilian  pay  in  FT88,  uses  CBO  pay  raise  as- 
sumptions of  3.7  percent  FY87,  4.8  percent 
FY88.  Pay  raise  delayed  to  January. 

Asstmies  full  funding  of  aU  strategic  pro- 
grams, i.e.,  MX  SDL 

Assumes  mlUtary  retirement  reform  per- 
mitting mUitary  personnel  to  remain  in 
service  to  age  55— regardless  of  promotion  to 
higher  grade  (reform  of  "up  or  out"  provi- 
sions). Claims  outlay  savings  from  reform  of 
$100  mlUion  FT86.  $200  mUUon  FY87.  $300 
mUlion  FYSS. 

comparison:  REPUSLICAIf  LEADERSHIP  PLAK 

The  RepubUcan  Leadership  Plan  would 
increase  defense  budget  authority  at  a  rate 
of  3  percent  above  Inflation  from  PY1986- 
FY1988. 

Over  the  three  years,  outlays  under  this 
plan  will  grow  by  $45.3  billion  or  16  percent. 
This  is  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  over  5 
percent. 

The  defense  budget  spending  commitment 
to  our  NATO  allies  is  tied  to  actual  expendi- 
tures or  outlays.  In  order  to  fulfill  this  ccnn- 
mltment,  the  allies  common  understanding 
is  that  actual  defense  expenditures  or  out- 
lays should  Increase  at  an  annual  rate 
of  •  •  •  exceeded  that  commitment  by  $118 
billion.  Had  we  Just  held  to  this  spending 
target  defense  outlays  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  lower  In  F71985. 

Since  1976,  we  have  conducted  the  largest 
and  most  sustained  buUd-up  in  post-World 
War  n  history.  In  FT1988  the  total  DoD 
budget  is  at  a  post  World  War  II  high.  After 
inflation.  It  Is  $38  billion  higher  than  the 
Vietnam  War  peak  year  of  1988.  and  $81  bU- 
Uon  higher  than  the  peak  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy buUd-up. 

The  current  buUd-up  has  focused  primari- 
ly on  defense  investment.  F7198ft  defense 
procurement  spending  has  almost  doubled 
since  FY1980,  and  after  Inflation.  Is  98  per- 
cent higher  than  1980  after  inflation.  Cur- 
rent year  spending  for  procurement  is  $27 
biUion  higher  than  the  Vietnam  War  peak 
and  is  $32  billion  higher  than  the  peak  year 
of  the  Kennedy  buUd-up. 

This  heavy  emphasis  on  procurement  has 
resulted  in  great  benefits  for  the  defense  in- 
dustry. New  orders  for  defense  goods  In  1984 
totaled  $89.8  billion,  up  10  percent  from 
1983.  Shipments  of  defense  goods  in  1984 
had  an  aggregate  value  of  $72.4  billion.  As  a 
result  of  the  excess  of  orders  over  ship- 
ments, the  backlog  of  unflUed  orders  in- 


creased from  $113.8  bUllon  In  1983  to  $111.1 
bUllon  in  1984.  The  raUo  of  unfUled  orders 
to  monthly  shipments  to  monthly  ship- 
ments Is  19  months.  By  contrast,  this  same 
ratio  for  non-defense  capital  goods  indus- 
tries was  4  months. 

The  Industry's  backlog  of  orders  at  year 
end  1984  was  also  at  an  all  time  high. 

In  December  1984.  capacity  utilisation  In 
the  electrical  machinery  Industry  was  91.6 
percent,  well  above  its  average  of  80  percent 
and  high  enough  to  lead  to  spot  shortages 
and  increased  deUvery  times. 

DoD's  balance  of  funds  obligated  but  not 
expended  from  the  procurement  accounts 
totaled  $105  bUllon,  up  $15  bUllon  from  the 
end  of  FT1980.  The  unpaid  obligation  bal- 
ance is  more  thjm  the  total  appropriated  for 
proctuvment  in  FY1985.  Thus,  the  current 
procurement  backlog  is  larger  than  the 
annual  flow  of  new  orders  for  procurement 

FUNCTION  ISO:  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
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DBSCRIPnOIf  OP  UrUBLICAM  LKADBUHIP  PLAll 

The  RepubUcan  Leadership  Plan  Includes 
the  foUowing  modifications  to  the  SBC 
passed  mark: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  direct  loan  pro- 
gram is  replaced  by  the  Interest  rate  subsidy 
program  originally  proposed  by  the  White 
House.  This  modifies  the  DomenicI  proposal 
which  included  $1,250  biUlon  In  budget  au- 
thority for  Elxport-Import  Bank  direct  loan 
programs. 

Assumes  foreign  aid.  State  Department 
programs,  USIA.  etc..  programs  are  some 
$100  million  above  the  levels  already  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. These  levels  are  some  $80  million 
above  the  level  passed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

The  Republican  Leadership  Plan  includes 
the  foUowing  assumptions  which  are  the 
same  as  included  in  the  SBC  passed  plan: 

$625  million  In  mUltary  assistance  in- 
creases for  Israel  and  Egypt  are  included. 

Enactment  of  supplementals  for  African 
famine  reUef.  embassy  security  and  pay- 
ments to  several  regional  development 
banks  is  assumed. 

A  supplemental  to  deal  with  Israel's  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  Is  expected  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  and  the  function 
totals  wUl  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  it  at 
that  time.  This  supplemental  Is  anticipated 
prior  to  conclusion  of  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion conference. 
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POUT  Koum  sac 

The  Committee  kt  first  scMpted  s  ChUes 
mATk  (vote  17  to  1)  which  made  the  follow- 
ing sasumptlons: 

The  &port  Import  Bank  direct  loan  pro- 
gram was  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a 
larger  and  more  flexible  Interest  rate  subsi- 
dy program  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Administration  and  a  new.  tl  billion  "war 
chest"  to  help  counter  predatory  competi- 
tion against  U^.  exporters. 

(S29  mUlioo  in  military  aMistance  in- 
creases for  Israel  and  Egypt  was  included. 

All  non- Israel /Egypt  security  assistance 
was  frtwen  at  FY1985  leveU. 

Less  effective  development  assistance  pro- 
grams were  consolidated  or  eliminated. 

Funding  for  foreign  Information  and  ex- 
change activities  was  reduced  to  PY83 
levels. 

Enactment  of  Senate-reported  supplemen- 
tal assistance  for  African  famine  relief,  em- 
bassy security  and  payments  for  multilater- 
al development  banks  was  presumed. 

FUNCTION  250:  GENERAL  SCCO.  TKHNOLOGY  AND 
SPM2 
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Docairnoif  op  axruBUCAK  uuawMxair  plan 
The  Republican  Leadership  Plan  freexes 
FT19M  program  levels  at  FY  1985  levels.  In 
this  function,  this  means  that  all  programs 
including  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF).  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  and  Department  of 
Energy  (CMDE)  general  science  and  basic  re- 
search programs  are  frosen  at  the  FYIMS 
budget  authority  level.  This  will  indefinitely 
defer  construction  of  the  new  manned  space 
station  and  halt  real  growth  In  basic  science 
and  research  programs.  This  Is  the  same 
level  passed  by  the  SBC.  but  substantially 
below  the  President's  budget  request. 

PUtST  ROtTHS  SBC 

The  Committee  accepted  a  Domenicl  pro- 
posal which  freeses  FY  1986  program  levels 
at  FY  1985  levels.  In  this  function,  this 
means  that  all  programs  including  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF).  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  and  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  general  science  programs  are  frosen 
at  the  FY  1985  budget  authority  level.  This 


will  indefinitely  defer  construction  of  the 
new,  manned  space  station  and  halt  real 
growth  in  basic  science  and  research  pro- 
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DBScarPTioii  OP  kkpcbucan  lsaobsship 

PACKAOC 

a.  New  cuts  not  in  Domenlci  plan:  None. 
No  new  programs  cut. 

b.  Modification  of  policies  in  SBC/Domen- 
id  plan: 

Phases  out  REA  loan  programs  over  eight 
years,  raising  Interest  rates  to  Treasury's 
cost  of  borrowing  plus  one  and  one-eighth 
percent.  Senate  Budget  Committee  (Domen- 
lci) mark  cut  loan  programs  by  twenty-five 
percent  consistent  with  levels  acceptable  to 
the  Rural  Electric  Administration. 

Energy  conservation  program  appropria- 
tions to  be  offset  by  recoveries  from  petrole- 
um pricing  violations.  (Administration  esti- 
mates >3  bUllon  in  savings  over  1984^88; 
CBO  estimates  $800  million  In  savings  for 
the  same  period).  Senate  Budget  Committee 
mark  does  not  mention  this  proposal. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenicl  pUn: 
Terminates  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 

saving  $2  billion  In  1988  budget  authority 
($5.5  billion  FYBe-88).  Assumes  indefinite 
deferral  of  construction  funds  for  the  Big 
Hill  facility  in  Texas. 

Reduces  budget  authority  for  energy  re- 
search and  conservation  programs  by  $333 
million. 

Constrains  spending  to  equal  revenues  In 
the  uranium  enrichment  program  (saves  $80 
million  in  budget  authority  In  1980:  $314 
million  In  1988-88). 

Reduces  funding  for  naval  petroleum  and 
oU  shale  activities  by  $191  mlUlon  In  1988. 

Freezes  acid  rain  research  Instead  of  pro- 
viding the  35%  Increase  requested  by  the 
Administration.  This  will  postpone  resolu- 
tion of  acid  rain  issues  by  several  yean. 

naST  ROUHI)  SBC 

Proposed  by  Senator  Johnston  and  adopt- 
ed 14-8. 

Reduced  budget  authority  for  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  by  $3.8  billion  FYSO- 
FY88,  yet  provided  a  credible  oil  purchase 
fill  rate  of  50.000  barreU  per  day  In  FY  1988 
and  FY1987.  rising  to  75.000  b4UTels  per  day 
in  FY  1988.  Assumed  continued  corutructlon 
of  the  Big  HIU  facility  In  Texas,  needed  to 
achieve  750  million  barrel  level. 

Provided  1985  funding  levels  for  remain- 
ing energy  programs. 
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PACXAOS 

a.  New  cuU  not  in  SBC/Domenld  Pack- 
age: None. 

b.  ModlflcaUons  of  policies  In  SBC/Do- 
menlcl  plan:  None. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  SBC/Domenld  plan: 
Reduces  funding  for  discretionary  public 

land  purchases  by  $143  million  In  budget  au- 
thority In  1988  ($434  million  1988-88). 
There  currently  exists  a  backlog  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  authorized  but  not  yet  appropriated 
national  parkland  funds,  totaling  370.000 
acres. 

Reduces  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  $321  million  (25  percent)  in 
1988  ($765  million  88-88).  Current  erosion 
rate  average  7  tons  per  acre  annually. 

Initiates  recreation  user  fees  which  may 
triple  entrance  fees  (e.g.  the  entrance  fee 
for  Yoaemlte  could  rise  from  $3  to  $9).  Saves 
$82  million  In  1986. 

Reduces  funding  for  National  Park  Serv- 
ice operations  and  construction  account  by 
$115  million  in  budget  authority  in  1988. 

Freezes  Superfund  at  1985  spending  levels 
($820  million),  providing  funding  levels  45 
percent  below  the  President's  budget  and 
leas  than  one- half  the  amount  provided  in 
the  Superfund  reauthorization  bill  ($1.6  bil- 
lion) recently  reported  by  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

Reverses  decision  made  last  year  to  pro- 
vide permanent  appropriations  and  in- 
creased funding  for  the  Dingell-Johnson 
fund  which  allocates  granU  to  sUtes  to  sup- 
port sport  fishery.  Saves  $51  million  In  1986. 

Reduces  Corps  of  Engineers  programs  by 
$150  million  in  1986. 

PIBBT  BOUHD  SBC 

Comprehensive  freeze  on  the  function 
proposed  by  Senator  Rollings  and  adopted 
13-9.  Rejected  President's  and  Senator  Do- 
menlci's  proposals  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  parkland  purchases,  reduce  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  funding  levels  and  phase  out 
sewage  treatment  grants. 
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DEBOUPTIOII  OP  BXPUBLICAM  LXADBKSHIP 
PACKAOB 

a.  New  cuts  not  in  SBC /Domenicl  plan: 
Commodity    Programs:    Budget    savings 

asstmie  adjustments  In  target  prices  and 
loan  rate  mechanisms  as  well  as  modifica- 
tions in  acreage  reduction  and  elimination 
of  paid  diversion  programs.  Other  changes 
could  include  t4UTeUng  of  benefits  and  Initi- 
ation of  a  conservation  reserve. 

Farm  Credit 

Phases  out  all  PmHA  direct  farm  operat- 
ing and  ownership  loans  over  a  five-year 
period.  Guaranteed  farm  operating  and 
ownership  loans  would  be  increased  to  $3.0 
bUlion  In  FY  88. 

Eliminates  emergency  disaster  loans  in 
areas  served  by  crop  insurance  programs, 
while  retaining  authority  for  property 
damage  loans.  3,000  counties  are  currently 
covered  by  crop  Insurance. 

Phases  out  federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
grams over  5-year  period. 

b.  Modification  of  polldes  in  Domenld 
plan: 

Farm  price  support  program  changes  far 
more  severe  than  Senate  Budget  Committee 
(Domenld)  mark  but  less  stringent  than 
original  Administration  Budget. 

Agricultural  credit  reductions  more  mod- 
erate than  Administration's  original  propos- 
al, (e.g..  Instead  of  ttrminating  FmHA 
direct  loans,  the  Republican  package  would 
phase  out  loans).  The  Committee  reported 
resolution  contained  no  reductions  in  credit 
programs. 

Crop  Insurance  phaae-out  reflects  Admin- 
istration's original  budget  proposal,  more 
stringent  than  Senate  Budget  Committee 
(Domenicl)  mark. 

Freezes  agriculture  research. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenid  plan:  Some  re- 
ductions could  be  achieved  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram also  in  the  Domenici/Exon  proposal. 

PntST  ROUND  SBC 

Proposed  by  Senator  Exon  and  agreed  to 
14-8.  Rejected  Administration's  proposed 
deep  cuts  by  a  vote  of  9-13  and  a  straight 
freeze  proposal  put  forth  by  Senator  Oraas- 
ley  by  6-16. 

Freeze  on  1986  spending  and  reductions  of 
$3.4  billion  In  1987-88. 

Reductions  to  be  achieved  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  20-30  million  acre  conser- 
vation reserve  and  targeting  of  Federal  agri- 
cultural benefits. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  RXPUBUCAN  LSAOmSRIP 
PACKAGE 

a.  New  cuts  not  In  Domenicl  plan:  Termi- 
nates SmaU  Business  Administration  and 
SBA  direct  loan  and  loan  guarantees  saving 
$1.1  billion  In  1986  and  $3.7  billion  over  3 
years.  Proposal  also  assumes  sale  of  SBA 
loan  assests. 

b.  Modifications  of  polldes  in  Domenid 
plan:  Terminates  all  federal  subsidies  for 
preferred  rate  mailers  except  support  for 
the  blind.  Outlay  savings  total  $3.1  billion 
for  1988. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenicl  plan:  Termi- 
nates all  rural  housing  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Fanner's  Home  Admlnlstra- 
tlon.  Shifts  responsibility  for  rur&l  housing 
to  HUD.  Saves  $11.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $8.7  billion  in  outlajrs  for  1988. 

Freezes  203  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  at  1985  funding  level. 

Rejects  Increase  in  FHA  loan  origination 
fee  and  imposition  of  GNMA  user  fee. 
PiBST  Bomrs  sac 

Terminated  all  rural  programs  adminis- 
tered by  Farmer's  Home  Administration. 
Shift  responsibility  to  HUD  effective  in 
1988. 

Cut  SmaU  Buslneas  Administration  by 
two-thirds. 

Ended  all  Federal  appropriations  for 
postal  subsidy  indudlng  support  for  the 
blind  and  handicapped. 

Held  Section  303  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  at  1986  level. 

Rejected  ONMA  user  fee  and  increase  in 
FHA  origination  fee. 
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DE8CBIPTION  OP  B^PUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP 


a.  New  cuts  not  in  SBC/Domenld  plan. 
Phases  out  urt>an  mass  transit  operating 
funding  over  5  years.  Reduces  transit  capital 
grants  to  $1.7  billion  by  1988. 

Terminates  Amtrak.  Savings  total  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  outlays  by  1988. 

b.  Modifications  of  polldes  in  Domenid 
plan:  Further  reduces  outlays  for  airway  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  Savings  total  $316 
million  over  three  years  compared  to  Do- 
menid package  of  $149  million  over  same 
period. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenicl  plan:  Reduces 
Federal-aid  highway  funding  $2.7  billion  in 
outlays  over  next  three  years,  pursuant  to 
Senate  action  on  S.  391.  the  Senate  passed 
Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act  of  1985.  S. 
391  lowers  the  1986  highway  obligation  ceil- 
ing to  $13.75  billion,  a  saving  of  $1.7  billion 
in  obligations  below  the  baseline. 

Sell  Conrall  to  private  sector  for  $1.3  bil- 
lion. 

Assumes  paybacks  of  ship  construction- 
differential  subsidy  for  1986  total  of  $300 
million. 

Eliminates  other  railroad  programs.  In- 
cluding the  local  rail  service  program  and 
the  United  Railway  Association.  Budget  au- 
thority savings  total  $157  mllUon  by  1988. 

PIBST  BOUND  SBC 

Amtrak  funding  frozen  at  1985  level. 

Highway  funding  reductions  assumed  pur- 
suant to  S.  391. 

Assvimed  President's  request  for  aviation 
funding  in  1986. 

All  other  programs  held  at  1985  levels. 
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DoaumoN  OF  otubucak  ixadhuhif  Brmnta,     aUowable     education*!     expeMe*  eligibility.  Accept,  with  some  modlflcatloM. 

^^^           paS!»o«  would  be  capped  at  M.OOO;  the  Presidents  propowOs  for  administrative 

.    M— ,  ^..».  „/,f   In  «mr/nompnlrf  nian-  ( 3 )  Students  apply tng  for  independent  stu-  cost-savings, 

a.  New  cuts  not  •«  ,^/°«™^™*=*  ^"^  aent  status  would  be  required  to  meet  crlt*- 

S^SJirtTOAOr^     Development     Action  ^^  for  two  prior  year.  Instead  of  Just  prerl-  FUHCTIOH  550  HEALTM 

JL'^y^^'^  °'  '""*'"  *"  "^^^  T4rtacreased   monitoring   to   reduce   the  ^mm^mn^^^) 

piaiL  none.           _^_.„.„,  „,.„.  over-payment  rate  on  Pell  Grants;                       r~~ 

^S^^o^uS^'^leCment    Bloc.  <»?^?'^Ji»''VrS-i  ^ j'Tv  SZ  ^ 

OranS^CCDBGs)  10  ^rcent.  Itpder^  wUh  federal  Interest  paid  only  on  ,«      ,«,      ,«     «* 

^^^rrj^Sfr^or^:^'"*"^  """"•  '"'(efSSorr^^e  .peclal  anowance  to     '±_ 

"¥:,^^.r^'r  ^^r^arantee   pro-  lender,  to  3.2  Pe-nUge  polnU  over  the  ^;^ 

^1  three  month  treasury  bill  rate;                                 tSZ^^m *3      »0      «J 

"^J^^mlnatesSecUonSlJTtihabUlUUonpnv  ''''  ^"T^^^.^J^l^^^^'^Jl^     « ,5^ '^'      **      *"  — "" 

gffjn  ance  rate  on  defaults  charged  to  State  guar-  C80  ijwr  Nat  _ 

Reduces  funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian     »ntee  agencies.      i„^ia.„,..  O^T —  357      3tl      4U  ZZI 

Aff&irc  ^^*  "*"  Pl*^  reverts  to  the  President  s  gc  M^Ja* 

j:!^i:f oS;^^**  ^•"''^  ^"'"'•'**^  r-TTbrn's.i^^s^TA-o'rriSS  ..ST' ^  ^h  j«=: 

^T^^CL^SSnLster  loan  a^Ustance  ^SSl^"ot"o]^^^nce"Sr^etS          g^ ^      iJ:!      £!  = 

Jd^lSSTa^^Simrilo^^rL^ti;  '"^SS^r-employment  service  U  cut  by  ^^g^^— "="     ="     =«    =« 

"S^f'S^IZf^'^naUonal  flood  Insur^K.  ^J'^^?/'?.^*'™' °^J!^  .^n'^^^JlS!^^  SaT^ZIZIi:!     ^1      11)      5?=: 

nrnffrmm  Public  Ubrary  Program  Is  not  terminated.  npijETteW^  irio^  was 

program.  .^^^  Increases  In  the  higher  education  cuU  tariK 

nasT  RoaifB  9»c  ^^  p^^^y  ^,,3^^  ^y  smaUer  cuU  In  elemen-          J^T  ""^ Im     "ij    "H     iH 

Held  aU  programs  at  1986  funding  level.  tary  and  secondary  educaUon.  Only  Impact  '^     "                   ""             ~ 

RMTON5».EDUCAT10II.EmOYIWIT,TRAIMIHGA»«)  ^t^er^*Slr^i^  ^'a^edl^^thtS  nncirnoii  or  iB^nuacAH  liadbuhii. 

SOOAl.  SERVICfS  PT85  appropriation  levels.  packaoi 

^  „ ,      ,  c.  Same  cuts  as  in  [X>menlcl  plan:  „          ^       ^ .    „„„  ,^          ,  .    , 

l**--**""'*^'")  Eliminate  the  Work  IncenUve  Program.  a.  New  cute  not  to  SBC/Domenld  ptan: 

ZT  Reduce    support    for    cultural    activities  ,P*  "«' ';~P»P™5^ . i*S^«lP»J?"  ^■ 

kta  through  the  elimination  of  the  Institute  of  dltlonal  cuts  In  Medicaid.  The  Presidents 

\m     \m      \m     tot*  Museum  Services  and  cutbacks  in  the  Na-  Proposal   to  permanently  cap  annual   pro- 

'^  Uonal  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu-  »™™  8™^^ 'f„^i'L"f*"<?^  J*™  P"^**  *?;?" 

"  manltles  ^  assumed  ( -$0.3  billion  In  fiscal  year  19M; 

^  _^  Terminate  the  Community  Service  Block  -  »2.0  billion  over  three  years)  The  plan  as- 

lEuf  -  -                      32J      315      344  Grant  sumes  some  adJustmenU  to  take  Into  ac- 

K^TZZZZZ:     3U      3i4      33:4::::.  other  discretionary  programs  are  assumed  count  Increased  c«eload  among  low-Income 

oo  liw  IMS  trm^jy  at  f  ho  i?v«s  ipvou  mothcrs  and  chUdren  as  a  result  of  last 

ar*^ IJi      32.      VJ.  ''^rvoLofT^  10  the  committee  voted  years  Medlcald(CHAP)  and  APDC  leglaU- 

acwS*                             „.      „^      „^  to  accept  Senator  ChUes-  mark,  which  as-  V*"*' J?".^  °.°  f^l*'  ''™*^,.!^nr^!; 

as**-* «j      »        t^  -  "  sumed  savings  of  $3.8  bUllon  In  Budget  Au-  ^11^ '^^«***»:?°"  ^  .".P^"  '^^^^^  ^ 

SKMliii "  thority  and  $2.5  bUllon  m  outlays  over  three  chUdren  beyond  the  minimal  provisions  en- 

Wi^ a>      as      2 J years.    All    discretionary    programs    would  »e*^^  1^  ^"^  "0"^*^  ''°*  ^  vIT^^i^i?^ 

«r  °^    n *'      *'      "'  -  have  been  frozen  in  FY86  with  the  excep-  Further,  no  recognition  would  be  ^ven  to 

^IStlSSi, -14     -40     -4.7    -IM  tlon  of  those  which  are  primarily  targeted  *°  '"•=1*?;^  """."^  ,^°™^  •f'?,"^"?,^  °I 

SSSl^ -U     -IS     -«     -»«  to  low-income  households.  These  programs  i°  «^!i^  ^/^^  •^''^'^'^^  ^X^"""  *V**^11 

-«      ai      215  ««e>ved  protection  against  Inflation,  thus  for  Medicaid  In  general    Thwe  add^tona^ 

=::     a*      ni      a  ir:Z  preventing  cutbacks  In  services  and  case-  »vlngs   replace   the   «irUer   Domente    a^ 

«                                    .  loads.  Entitlement  savings  are  assumed  In  f^^P",?."  *^^^  .T.*"^**  *i*l*  "^*  ''•^'*"*  "^^ 

19       44       41      112  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  $0.9  blUlon  over  the  next  three  years. 

Ortip.___:^ =   :"     III     :"    I'oi  compensatory    education    for    dlsadvan-  b.  Modifications  to  SBC/Domen^cl  plan: 

taged  children:  Assumes  full  InflaUon  ad-  The  original  SBC/Domenlci  plan  recon- 

Justment  In  aU  years  to  prevent  cutbacks  of  cUed  unspecified  savings  In  the  f«>eral  em- 
Mscuraoit  or  RKFrmjCAH  LXAnnsHiP  rum  services  or  participation  level  by  over  ployee  health  benefits  program  of  $0.1  bU- 
Oeneral  Note:  Under  the  RepubUcan  plan.  200.000  children.  "on  ^  FTri98«  and  $0.4  billion  over  three 
most  of  these  cuts  In  education.  Job  training  Student  Financial  Assistance:  Rejects  the  years  The  new  plan  retains  the  same  sav- 
and  social  services  are  reconcUed  to  the  President's  proposals  to  implement  a  cap  at  In^  but  specWl^Uy  Msumes  that  lnsuran«! 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee,  so  $4,000  for  subsidized  granU  and  loans  and  to  carriers  would  be  requlrwl  to  freeze  physl- 
a  "frozen-  program  Is  not  reaUy  protected,  reduce  or  eliminate  funding  for  grant  pro-  clan  fees  for  one  year  and  institute  a  hosp  - 
since  It  might  be  cut  to  avoid  deep  cuU  In  grams.  The  mark  assumes  a  full  InfUUon  tal  payment  schedule  similar  to  the  medl- 
other  areas  adjustment  for  PeU  GranU  In  PY8«.  au*  prospective  payment  system, 
a.  New  cuts  not  In  SBC/Domenlcl  plan.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act:  Rejects  the  c.  Same  cuts  as  8BC/Domenlcl  plan: 
Deeper  student  aid  cuts  In  new  package.  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Job  Except  for  thoae  programs  listed  below, 
now  hits  Pell  Grants  as  weU  as  guaranteed  Corps  program  and  to  reduce  funding  for  most  discretionary  health  programs  would 
student  loans.  The  three-year  BA  savings  other  Job  training  programs.  Assumes  par-  be  frozen  for  one  year  at  FY1985  levels, 
have  more  than  quadrupled  from  $900  mil-  tial  InHatlon  adjustment  in  FY86  for  sUte  with  an  allowance  for  mflatlon  of  3  percent 
Uon  to  $3  8  billion.  Most  of  the  proposed  block  grants  for  training  of  disadvantaged  In  1987  and  1988.  These  reductions  would  be 
cuU  <$3.1  billion)  are  concentrated  In  the  workers.  Included  under  a  three-year  binding  cap  In- 
needs-based  student  aid  programs  such  as  Head  Start:  Assumes  a  full  Inflation  ad-  structlon  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
PeU  Grants.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  guar-  Justment  to  prevent  cutbacks  of  services  or  for  aU  non-defense  discretionary  approprla- 
anteed  student  loan  program  and  other  stu-  participation  level  by  about  30.000  children,  tlons. 

dent  financial  assistance  would  be  modified  Administration  on  Aglnr  Assumes  a  full  The  plan  assumes  reconciliation  Instruc- 

in  the  foUowlng  manner;  Inflation  adjustment  to  prevent  cutbacks  In  tlons  to  authorizing  committees  to  achieve 

(1)  Eligibility  for  low-Interest  guaranteed  supportive  services  or  elderly  nutrition  pro-  further  savings  from: 

student  loans  would  be  capped  at  a  family  grams.  Eliminating    health    profession    training 

AGI  of  $60,000;  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program;  Re-  and  education  programs. 

(2)  In  the  calculation  of  eUglbUlty   for  Jects  the  President's  proposals  to  Increase  (-$0.2  billion  In  BA  In  FY1988; -$)— 8  bll- 
guaranteed     student     loans     and     federal  the  costs  of  loans  to  students  and  to  restrict  Uon  over  three  years). 
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Reducing  new  and  competing  NIH  bio- 
medical researeh  awards  from  the  currently 
appropriated  level  of  $8,500  per  year  to 
$5,500  per  year  and  allowing  no  Inflation  In- 
creases In  Individual  grant  awards  In 
FT1986,  3  percent  allowance  In  FY1987  and 
FY1988  (-$0.3  blUlon  In  BA  In  FY1986: 
(-$1.2  bUllon  In  BA  Ui  FY1986:  -$1.2  bil- 
lion over  three  years). 

Freezing  retired  public  health  service  offi- 
cer COLAs  for  one  year. 

Cutting  Indian  health  services  and  facul- 
ties by  15  percent  (-$0.1  bUllon  in  BA  in 
FY1986:  -$0.4  blUlon  over  three  years) 

FIRST  ROnifD  SBC 

The  committee  Initially  adopted  a  Boi- 
lings motion,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6,  to  achieve 
health  savings  of  $0.4  blUlon  In  BA  In 
FY  1986.  -$1.6  blUlon  over  three  years,  by 
freezing  all  discretionary  health  programs 
for  one  year  and  allowing  three  percent 
growth  In  1987  and  1988.  The  HoUlngs 
motion  would  not  have  made  any  cuts  In  the 
Medicaid  program,  and  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted any  of  the  President's  proposals  to 
make  deeper  cuts  or  eliminate  health  pro- 
grams. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP  PLAN 

OveraU.  the  Republican  Leadership  Plan 
Includes  medicare  cuts  of  $3.8  blUlon  in 
FY1986.  $18.1  bUllon  over  three  years.  Sav- 
ings would  come  from  a  one  year  freeze  on 
aU  provider  payments  (-$2.2  blUlon  In 
FY1986.  -$9.2  biUion  over  three  years); 
from  additional  reductions  In  hospital  pay- 
ments (-$0.6  bilUon  in  FY1986,  -$3.0  bil- 
lion over  three  years);  from  an  Increase  In 
monthly  premium  amounts  paid  by  medi- 
care beneficiaries  In  the  Part  B  program  to 
an  amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  program 
costs  by  1990,  Increasing  the  Part  B  deducti- 
ble paid  by  beneficiaries,  and  adding  a  new 
beneficiary  co-payment  for  each  home 
health  visit  after  20  visits  In  a  year  (-$0.4 
billion  In  FYI986;  -$3.9  blUion  over  three 
years):  from  a  one-month  delay  In  Initial 
medicare  eUglblUty  (-$0.2  bUilon  In  FY86; 
-$0.8  bUllon  over  three  years);  and  from  an 
extension  of  current  law  making  medicare  a 
secondary  payor  for  all  medicare  benefici- 
aries covered  by  an  employer's  health  plan 
(-$0.2  bUUon  In  FY1986;  -$1.0  blUion  over 
three  years.) 

a.  New  cuts  not  In  SBC/Domenlcl  plan; 

The  new  leadership  plan  added  further  In- 
creases In  beneficiary  out-of-pocket  costs  by 


Including  the  President's  proposals  to:  (1) 
index  and  Increase  the  Part  B  deductible 
each  year;  and  (2)  deUy  Initial  Medicare  eli- 
glbUlty  by  one  month.  (-$1.0  biUion  over 
three  years). 

b.  Modifications  To  SBC/Domenlcl  Plan: 
Monthy  premiums  deducted  from  social 

security  checks  would  increase,  relative  to 
current  law.  by  $1.30  per  month  In  1986, 
reaching  an  Increase  of  $14.20  per  month  by 
1990.  Today  the  annual  premium  charged 
beneficiaries  is  $186.  Under  the  plan.  It 
would  be  $416  by  1990.  This  is  a  more  rapid 
increase  than  assumed  in  the  original  SBC/ 
Domenlcl  plan,  with  higher  savings  as  a 
result  of  other  modifications  to  the  social 
security  COLA  freeze  (-$0.4  bUUon  In 
FYI986;  -$3.4  bUUon  over  three  years). 

c.  Same  cuts  as  SBC/Domenlcl  plan: 

The  leadership  plan  retained  earUer 
agreed  upon  provisions  for  a  new  home 
health  co-payment  ($4.80  per  visit  after  20 
visits  a  year  In  FY  1986)  and  an  extension  of 
current  law  making  medicare  a  secondary 
payor  to  an  employer's  health  plan  (-$0.2 
bUUon  in  FY1986;  -$I.O  bUUon  over  three 
years). 

Also  retained  are  provisions  to  freeze  aU 
provider  payments  for  one  year,  including 
hospitals,  physicians,  laboratories  and  medi- 
cal equipment  suppUers  (-$2.2  blUion  in 
FY1986,  -$9.2  bUllon  over  three  years). 
Only  those  physicians  who  do  not  agree  to 
accept  medicare  as  payment  In  full,  howev- 
er, would  have  payments  frozen. 

Additional  reductions  In  hospital  pay- 
ments beyond  a  freeze  would  be  made  from 
a  50  percent  cut  in  Indirect  teaching  cost  ad- 
justments in  FY  1986  and  from  an  assump- 
tion of  no  Increase  in  total  hospital  pay- 
ments above  market  basket  in  FYI987  and 
FY1988. 

FIRST  aOITND  SBC 

The  Committtee  InltlaUy  accepted,  by 
unanimous  vote,  a  ChUes  motion  for  medi- 
care which  would  have  achieved  substantial 
savings  by  freezing  payments  to  health  care 
providers  for  one  year  but  spared  medicare 
beneficiaries  from  any  legislated  increases 
in  out-of-pocket  costs.  The  ChUes  plan  also 
would  have  rejected  the  President's  propos- 
al to  cut  payments  to  hospitals  by  $0.6  bU- 
Uon. in  addition  to  a  freeze.  In  fiscal  year 
1986  (-$3.0  blUlon  over  3  years),  instead  as- 
suming lesser,  gradual  reductions  of  $1.9  bU- 
Uon over  3  years.  Total  medicare  savings  In 
the  ChUes  plan  would  have  been  $2.6  blUlon 
in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $11.7  bilUon  over 
three  years. 
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PACKAGE 

a.  New  cuts  not  in  SBC/Domenid  plan 
Funds  from  settlement  of  siUts  against  pe- 
troleum companies  (for  overcharging  cus- 
tomers) would  be  used  to  partiaUy  finance 
the  low-Income  energy  assistance  program 
(In  this  function)  and  energy  conservation 
programs  (In  function  270).  The  Majority 
staff  estimates  that  this  policy  would  save 
$3  bUlion  In  outlays  over  three  years  (In 
both  functions).  CBO  estimates  that  It  saves 
only  $.6  blUion  over  the  same  period. 

b.  Modifications  of  policies  In  SBC/Do- 
menici  plan 

COLAs  for  aU  non-means-tested  retire- 
ment and  disabUlty  programs  would  be  lim- 
ited to  2  percent  plus  the  excess  of  actual 
Inflation  over  Inflation  as  now  projected  by 
OMB;  this  llmlUtion  would  apply  In  aU 
years.  The  SBC/Domenlci  plan  had  Imposed 
a  one-year  freeze  for  aU  non-means-tested 
COLAs  and  had  held  CXDLAs  to  "CJPI/ 
minus-two"  In  the  out-years  for  civilian  and 
miUtary  retirees. 

The  new  plan  would  eliminate  cash  subsi- 
dies for  meals  provided  through  chUd  nutri- 
tion programs  to  chUdren  from  families 
with  incomes  greater  than  185  percent  of 
the  poverty  line.  Assiimlng  this  increased 
cost  is  passed  along  to  participating  fami- 
Ues,  a  household  with  two  chUdren  would 
have  to  pay  approximately  $50  per  year 
more  than  they  do  now.  The  SBC/Domenlci 
plan  would  have  eliminated  both  cash  and 
commodity  subsidies  for  aU  these  meals. 
Both  plans  would  require  means-testing  In 
the  famUy  day  care  portion  of  the  chUd  care 
food  program. 

The  new  plan  would  limit  Indexation  of 
reimbursement  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  and  commodity  subsidies  for  paid 
meals  In  child  nutrition  programs  to  2  per- 
cent or  "innatlon-minus-2  percent",  which- 
ever is  greater;  this  limitation  would  apply 
In  aU  years.  The  SBC/Domenid  plan  would 
have  frozen  reimbursements  In  FY86  but 
provided  for  fuU  Inflation  In  the  out-years. 

The  new  plan  provides  fuU  funding  for 
the  Women.  Infants  and  ChUdren  supple- 
mental feeding  program.  The  SBC/Domen- 
lcl plan  froze  WIC  funding  In  FY86. 

The  new  plan  does  not  switch  the  funding 
mechanism  for  future  pubUc  housing  con- 
struction from  direct  loans  to  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing. The  SBC/Domenicl  plan  had  In- 
cluded such  a  switch  in  its  dollar  figures  for 
function  600  (alUiough  It  did  not  reconcUe 
the  savings). 

The  new  plan  does  not  Include  a  new  tax 
on  coal  mining  companies  and  other 
changes  that  would  support  the  Black  Lung 
Trust  Fund.  The  SBC/Domenlcl  plan  had 
included  these  poUcles  but  did  not  reconcUe 
the  savings.  Both  plans  include  a  limitation 
on  indexing  of  benefits  for  both  the  Black 
Lung  and  Special  Benefits  for  Disabled  Coal 
Miners  programs.  These  benefits  would  be 
frozen  in  FY86  and  Increased  In  January  In 
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_., ,^_„  ,_  nutmnii  Ksn-  «nAI  WURITY  Low-Income  veterms  would  now  also  be  sub- 

Mch  sub»e<,uent  fUcml  yew.  r»ther  UiM  In  FWOW  650:  SOCIAL  StCUBTT  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  reduction.,  and  reduction. 

October.                ,^^,^^        ^    ,.„  fttmmtimnmttKiimn]  j„   ^i^    programs   would    be   over   three 

?±f^r^^i^*^u«^dexln£ ^  y^   r*therth^  the   original   one-year 

DoM  not  fre«e  COLA,  or  reduce  Indexing  q»  ^^^^  provided  for  In  the  Domenlcl  pUn 

'°^^<^^.n^;S^  in  SSI  benefit,  of  >««      '"'      '«     ,<-  (-$0.2  billion  In  FYM;   -»1.6  bUllon  over 

tlO   a   month    for   Individual,   and   $15   a  n  three  years).                                       „„„,r^ 

month  for  couples  (this  la  In  addition  to  a b.  Modifications  of  policies  In  SBC/Do- 

fuU  CX)LA  In  January  1»M)  (Total  cost  of  jg;  !»*»  menlcl  plan: 

the  benefit  Uicreaw!  Is  $.3  billion  In  FYM          MMaMrty nai    WJ     84.1 — ^  .j^^  leadership  plan  assumes  the  same 

and  $1.1  blUlon  over  three  years).                        aalSFtimt dollar  cuts  In  veterans  medical  care  (-$0.6 

Fteexes    aU    discretionary    programs    to  Si^igtmti 2*4     nto     JM.J — billion  to  FY1986:  -$2.1  bUllon  over  three 

FYM  (except  WIC)  (Saves  $.1  bUllon  to  out-  .OfH^-,- ""     **»     °" years)  a.  the  earlier  SBC/Domenlcl  plan,  a 

lays   In   FYM   and   $.4   billion   over   three  « 'jJJ'^J,^ larger  cut  than  originally  proposed  by  the 

years).  SSt. President.  The   new   package   assumptions 

Increases  premiums  for  Pension  Benefit  stt  (DijijohJ* jjjj     g^,    g^, jj^^^  changed,  however,  to  specif IcaUy  In- 

Ouaranty  Corporation.  (Saves  $.2  billion  to  JSg        '                     iMJ     2«.0     220.2 elude  the  President's  proposal  to  Institute  a 

outlays  to  FYM  and  $.8  billion  over  4  years    jK *>5*»     ^4     ^,j     +j,     +,,  means  test  for  medical  care  for  all  non-serv 

from  FY86-FY88.)                                    „       ^  5IStt"z^                "~    -SJ     -H     -12    -212  ice-dlsabled  veterans  with  annual  tocomes 

Transfeni  railroad  workers  from  numjad  t„^ta> imMiim  „,.  „,,  „,  above  $11,000  (for  a  single  veteran:  $15,000 
unemployment  Insurance  system  to  Stat*  JJ^*** SJf  gH  ^i  "ZZZ.  for  a  couple).  CBO  estimates  that  this  pro- 
Unemployment  Insurance  system  (negllgl-  ^^^S^mmHiiriii-  posal  woiSd  ellmtoate  between  200.000  and 
ble  outlay  ^"^^l'                         s-r»i«.  R*-  •***--»-*,                     *W     +0:5     +U     +2  5  250.000  of  annual  projected  VA  hospital  ad- 

M****«t'^,^^^^U^^OT^  Sg^ +W     +«    _+,!«    _^»  rt^io^.    Less    than    one-quarter    of    thU 

SS'(iS  $4.3^11^  to  ou^U^'^v'fr  -^^ group,  about  50.000.  would  be  eligible  for 

^«7  vU™  uvd  tocreaalna  contribuUons  by  „„  Medicare.  (Medicare  expenditures  would  to- 

X^uS^to'^ST^^ymbrorover  «.«cHimoH  or  p»ja«acAK  L«»«SHtP  ,^^^   ^^   ^^^   „,   ^^,^^   !iL.^^»»«; 

ZC"  ve»rs)  PACKAO«  ^^j  j  million  over  three  years.  This  Is  not 

(a)  Raises  contribuUon  rate  for  employees  a.  New  cuts  not  to  SBC/Domenld  plan:  ^fleeted  to  the  compromise  package  for  the 

from  7  oercent  to  9  pertsent  to  FY87  and  None.                            .       „  ,       .      tmr-rn^  Medicare  function,  however).  Medical  con- 

si^to^ "' "-^  ^""  ^"^  r^r^^t^^^^toZ's^..^^  'rir«rfherriS.^^r^"^^° 

•^In^^^Uloyer  contribution  rau»  ^^^^Z'^^.^^^^^To'^.'^L  '^f:^^::^oX^^^^^- 

signUlcantly  for  Postal  Service  and  District  jj^^^'^^^'^^p""^  iS^ly^.l[lie  SBC/Do-  crease  to  the  VA  houstog  loan  origtoatlon 

of  Columbia.  1^^^^^,^,,    j^  ^^^jj  ^ave  frozen  the  COLA  to  fee  from  the  current  1  percent  to  3.8  per- 

(c)  Conforms  survivor  mtatoium^and  stu-  provided  for  full  todexlng  to  the  cent  over  3  years,  with  the  fee  tocreastog  to 
dent  beneflte  to  Social  Security  procedures.  ^^^^  ^  2  percent  to  1986.  2.6  percent  to  1987.  and 

(d)  Makes  other  unspecified  changes.  ^   S»me  cuts  as  SBC/Domenlcl  plan:  Re-  3.8  percent  to  1988  (-$0.2  billion  to  FY1986: 
Eliminates     mandatory     retirement     for  ^^^^  staff  tog  for  Social  Security  Admtols-  _$o.7  blUlon  over  three  years).  The  original 

some  members  of  the  «JTna«l     I^  L^l^  tratlon  by  17,000  slots  over  six  years.  (Saves  SBC/Domenlcl  plan  would  have  tocreased 

$.1  billion  to  outlays  to  FY86  and  $.6  billion  ^^  j^j^^^  ^^  outUys  to  FY86  and  $.5  blUlon  the  fee  to  3.8  percent  to  1986. 

•"^L^  'fT^  for  operatto.  expenses  "'llr^^^o^rs^-  No  agreement  reached  "=•  S«»«  «=»''  "  SBC/Domenlci  plan: 

of  pubUc  houstog  projects,  tocludtog  a  $.3  ^^^  co^tt^"  ^  ^STto  f r^  or  ,  Th«  leadership  plan  assumes  fnactjnent  of 

bUllon  rescission  to  FY85  (saves  $.4  bUUon  lL,ttct  COLAs  rejected  legislation  to  require  the  VA  to  collect  to- 

ta  outlays  to  FY86  and  $1.7  bUUon  over  v^'^"'^^  surance  payments  from  private  health  to- 

three  years).                                      FUfCTION  700:  VETERANS  surance  poUcles  held  by  veterans.  The  estl- 

Porglves  amortisation  coate  for  HUD  for  mated  savtogs  of  $1  bUUon  over  three  years, 

previous  pubUc  housing  loans  (this  Is  offset  t*  bJcw  it  ttn  M  foot  inn] however,  are  over  twice  as  large  as  CBO  es- 

to  Function  900— net  toterest).  In  fimctlon tlmates  would  be  saved  If  such  so-called 

600.  this  change  saves  $1.1  blUlon  to  outlays  ^^  "third  party  payor"  legislation  were  enacted 

to  FY86  and  $3.3  blUlon  over  three  years.  iws      1987      ISK     loM  (n  conjunction   with   the   proposed   means 

Imposes    mandatory    workfare    to    Food  '^  ^^^^ 

Stamps.  permanenUy  caps  nutrition  assist- . „..,.„,,-«  o^ 

ance   to   Puerto   Rico   at   FY85   level,   and  „„.^  rtasT  rouhd  sbc 

freexes   SUte    Food   Stamp    administrative  iSJxdw* 27  7      212      217 The  Committee  voted  13  to  6  to  accept  a 

costs  at  FY85  level  to  FY86  (and  then  pro-          m^ .; :7.i      271      214  fj,gt  round  mark  offered  by  Senator  Chiles, 

vldes  for  such  corta  as  a  block  grant).  (Saves  C80  i^Miwrn-  ^th  savings  of  $0.3  bUllon  to  BA,  and  $0.1 

$.1  bUllon  to  ouUays  to  FY86  and  $.5  bUUon  pSSp         2t»      274      27  9...:...:  blUlon  ouUays  to  FY1986.  Three- year  BA 

over  three  years.)  «**.!?*,  ,.                       „,      „,      „.  savtogs  would  have  been  $0.9  blUlon. 

«r.«  Round  Sfle  SiR"*^              — .     SJ      vl      »!  Ii:  COLAs  would  have  been  granted  for  veter- 

J1i,^.rJTXZ^SS^l^  "»=>;=;  :a  :li  :1J  M  S^-FSfSS 

SSI.  Food  stamps,  and  ChUd  Nutrition  pro-  »***»«S2..i»*»              -,      «,      «,  "own  the  rate  of  growth  to  construction  of 

oo^uuu    .,«*..*»,                                     K  8j4pi  wixiniy-       a>      K9      «'  new  hospitals  and  by  Increased  coUectlons 

No  cuts  to  Food  stamps  or  AFDC.  O^JaTTiiiiliSipliSS"  from  private  health  Insurance  policies  held 

For  aU  dlscreUonary  programs  (except  for  "tUL-ta*.                       u     -u     -U     -39  by  veterans.  Direct  medical  services  would 

Supplemental  Feedtog  program  for  Women.  S3r!zZIZZZIZZ    -U     -i1     -10     -ti  have  been  kept  at  current  operattog  leveU, 

Infants  and  ChUdren-WIC)  freeze  BA  to  - —  without  a  freeze,  to  order  to  prevent  a  drop 

FY86  and  tocrease  BA  by  3  percent  to  the  to  services  to  veterans  currently  recelvtog 

out-years.  WIC  is  matotalned  at  fuU  partlcl-  oxscRimoif  or  RXPUBLicAif  lxadbrsrip  plam  vA  medical  care.  No  changes  would  have 

patlon  levels  (CBO  Baseltoe  level  of  fund-  a.  New  cuU  not  to  SBC/Domenlcl  plan:  been  made  to  the  VA  houstog  loan  guaranty 

tog).  The  leadership  plan  provides  for  a  partial  program. 

Premiums    for    single-employer    pension  2  percent  COLA  to  each  of  three  years  for 

plans  for  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo-  both  veterans  pension  and  disability  com-  "• 

ration   would   be   tocreased   from   $2.50   to  pensation  programs.  If  actual  Inflation  ex- 

$7.50  per  worker  per  year.  ceeds  expected  inflation  to  1987  and  1988. 

10    percent    reduction    to    administrative  the  COLA  could  be  higher  than  2  percent, 

overhead  for  Federal  agencies.  but  It  would  stlU  be  below  current  law  leveL 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  BEPDBLICAM  LEADKRSHIP 
PACKAGE 

a.  New  cuts  not  to  Domenlci  plan:  None. 

b.  Modifications  of  policies  to  Domenlcl 
plan:  None. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenlcl  plan: 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  makes 
the  same  assumptions  for  this  function  as 
the  Committee-passed  resolution  (Domenlci 
plan).  Accounts  to  this  function  would  be 
frozen  at  the  PY85  level  to  FY86;  Inf^tlon 
factors  would  be  added  to  the  out-years. 
The  plan  assumes  those  costs  associated 
with  both  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984  and  the  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of 
1984,  and  also  assumes  that  both  the  legal 
services  corporation  and  the  JJDP  programs 
would  be  forzen  to  FY86. 

PIRST  ROUND  SBC 

The  Committee  adopted  Senator  Domen- 
lci "s  revised  mark  for  Function  750.  This 
mark  freezes  all  Justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment programs  to  FY86:  CBO  inflation  fac- 
tors would  be  added  to  these  programs  to 
the  out-years,  FY87  and  FY88.  Although  no 
specific  programmatic  assumptions  were 
made  by  the  Committee,  adoption  of  this 
mark  means  that  both  the  legal  services  and 
juvenile  Justice  and  deltoquency  prevention 
programs  would  not  be  elimmated  to  FY86 
as  proposed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Domenlci  revised  his  original 
mark  at  the  table  when  he  rejected  his  ini- 
tial proposal  to  termtoate  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  moved  to  a  freeze  to  FY86 
instead. 

The  mark  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  on 
March  7. 

DOMZNICI  CtTTS 

The  mark  for  Function  750  under  the  Do- 
menlci plan  (as  approved  by  the  Committee 
March  13)  assumes  a  freeze  to  Justice  and 
law  enforcement  programs  to  FY86.  F\ir- 
ther,  the  mark  assumes  that  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  will  be  frozen— and  not  ter- 
minated—in FY86.  The  Domenici  plan  also 
assumes  additional  funds  for  the  U.S.  Attor- 
neys and  Marshals  program  and  for  Judges' 
salaries  pursuant  to  legislation  passed  last 
year. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  REPUBLICAN  rUTEBBHTP 
PACKAGE 

a.  New  cuts  not  to  Domenici  plan:  None. 

b.  Modifications  of  poUcies  to  Domenici 
plan:  None. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenlci  plan: 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  makes 
the  same  assumptions  for  this  function  as 
the  Committee-passed  resolution  (Domenici 
plan).  The  leadership  plan  assimies  that 
user  fees  wiU  be  levied  on  certato  operations 
of  the  Customs  Service  (-$0.5  biUion  to 
FY86  outlays):  and  that  fees  wlU  be  charged 
to  5  government-sponsored  credit  agencies 
when  borrowing  or  Issuing  pass-through  se- 
curities from  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  plan  also  proposes  a  10  percent  cut  to 
legislative  branch  operations  and  assumes 
the  rematoder  of  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams to  this  function  wiU  be  frozen  to 
FY86. 

PIRST  ROUHD  SBC 

The  Committee  at  first  adopted  a  Gorton- 
Sasser  mark  for  F.800.  This  mark  assumed  a 
5  percent  cut  to  legislative  branch  programs 
and  aU  executive  agency  administrative  cost 
savings.  The  mark  assumed  a  change  to  the 
calculation  of  Federal  work  force  hours 
from  2,080  to  2,087  per  year.  The  mark  also 
assumed  that  funding  for  the  Pacific  Island 
Trust  Territories  would  be  kept  to  this  func- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  President's  and  Senator  Do- 
menici's  proposals,  the  mark  made  no  as- 
sumption for  the  Imposition  of  user  fees  on 
certato  Ciistoms  Service  operations  or  for 
the  establishment  of  fees  to  be  charged  to  5 
government-sponsored  credit  agencies  when 
borrowing  or  issutog  pass-through  securities 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Committee  adopted  this  mark  by  a 
vote  of  15  ayes  to  6  nays  on  March  12. 

DOHENICI  CUTS 

The  Domenlci  proposal  for  this  function 
assumes  a  one-year  freeze  to  discretionary 
programs  to  this  function.  The  mark  also  as- 
sumes a  10  percent  cut  to  legislative  branch 
activities  to  FY86  as  weU  as  the  Imposition 
of  user  fees  on  several  Customs  Service  op- 
erations (-$0.5  biUlon  to  FY86  outlays). 
The  mark  also  assumes  Implementation  of  a 
requirement  that  5  government-sponsored 
credit  agencies  (Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 


tion and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration) 
pay  a  fee  to  the  Treamiry  when  borrowing 
or  issuing  pass-through  securities  ( -$41  mU- 
Uon  to  FY86  outlays).  The  mark  alM  as- 
sumes that  funds  for  the  Pacific  Island 
Trust  Territories  wiU  be  retatoed  to  F.800. 

FUNCTION  850:  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 
[k  Hob  tf  tdbn  wtfaetitn] 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP 
PACKAGE 

a.  New  cuts  not  to  Domenlcl  plan:  The 
leadership  plan  assimies  that  general  reve- 
nue sharing  wiU  be  funded  at  the  full 
amount  to  FY86  and  terminated  once  the 
authorization  expires  at  the  end  of  next 
year.  This  contrasts  with  the  assumptions  of 
the  Committee-passed  resolution  (Domenici 
plan)  which  would  have  cut  the  program  to 
half  to  1986  (-$2.3  bUUon)  and  spent  out 
the  remaining  half  to  FY87;  the  program 
would  have  then  been  terminated  beginning 
toFY88. 

b.  Modifications  of  poUcies  to  Domenici 
plan:  (See  above.) 

c.  Same  cuts  as  Domenici  plan:  The  lead- 
ership plan  assumes  that  aU  remaining  pro- 
grams to  this  function  would  tocreaK  based 
on  projected  rates  of  inflation. 

First  Round  SBC:  The  Committee  at  first 
adopted  Senator  Exon'.  mark  for  Function 
850  by  a  vote  of  13  to  9  on  March  12.  The 
mark  assumed  that  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing is  conttoued  to  FY86,  but  not  reauthor- 
ized to  FY87.  The  Committee's  action  re- 
jected the  President's  proposal  to  terminate 
the  program  to  FY86 — one  year  before  the 
current  authorization  is  due  to  expire. 

Domenici  Cuts:  The  Domenici  plan  as- 
sumes that  General  Revenue  Sharing  wUl 
be  phased  out  over  a  two-year  period.  The 
mark  cuts  the  program  50  percent  to  FY86 
(-$2.3  biUion  to  budget  authority)  and  50 
percent  to  FY87.  The  mark  assumes  no 
funding  for  general  revenue  sharing  to 
FY88.  The  current  authorization  for  the 
program  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1986;  no  authorization  is  to  place  at  this 
time  to  begto  to  FY87. 
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c. 
time    Federal    employee*    must    wait    for 
wlthln-grade  pay  Increaaes 

d.  Increaaes  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
year  assumed  In  computation  of  Federal  pay 
per  pay  period  (reduces  pay  per  pay  period) 

First  Round  SBC: 

Freeaes  civilian  workers'  (non-DoD  and 
DoD)  pay  In  FYM  and  allows  for  3  percent 
pay  raises  In  October.  19M  and  October. 
I»a7. 

Requires  5  percent  reduction  In  aggresate 
Federal  workforce  through  attrition  In  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  (19M  and  1987). 
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DKSCBIPTIOII  or  RKTUVUCAll  LXASBtSHIP 
PACXAOB 

a.  New  cuts  not  In  SBC/Domenld  plan: 
None. 

b.  Modifications  of  policies  In  SBC/Do- 
menlci  plan:  Although  the  same  "manage- 
ment and  workforce"  reforms  are  Included 
In  both  packages,  the  savings  for  the  new 
package  Is  now  shown  as  (6  bUllon  over 
three  years,  whereas  before  It  was  shown  as 
$10.1  billion  over  the  same  period. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  SBC/Domenld  plan: 
Freezes   civilian   workers'    (non-DoD   and 

DoD)  pay  In  FYM  and  provides  for  a  3.8 
percent  pay  raise  In  January,  1987  and  a  4.7 
percent  pay  raise  In  January.  1988.  (Saves 
$1.2  bUllon  in  outlays  In  FT88  and  $5.9  bil- 
lion over  three  years). 

Institutes  "management  and  workforces 
reforms"  (saves  $1.4  billion  in  outlays  in 
FT88  and  $8.0  billion  over  three  years). 

a.  Reduces  administrative  overhead  by  10 
percent  for  Federal  executive  agencies 

b.  Reduces  Federal  workforce  by  4  percent 
through  voluntary  attrition 
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DncHipnoN  or  RxruBucAi*  i.kadbsship 

PACKAGE 

a.  New  cuU  not  In  SBC/Domenlcl  plan: 
None. 

b.  Modifications  of  polides  In  SBC/Do- 
menlcl plan:  None. 

c.  Same  cuts  as  SBC/Domenlcl  plan:  Re- 
flects offsets  from  decreased  employer  con- 
tributions to  Federal  retirement  resulting 
from  civilian  and  military  pay  changes  in 
other  functions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ilSx. 
STFvnfs).  Who  yields  time?  If  neither 
side  yields  time,  time  will  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Lb  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida.  Mr. 
President. 

RKDUCI  THX  BUSaCT  DCnCTT— BUT  rAimLY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  this  Congress 
can  do  that  is  more  important  than 
bringing  Federal  spending  back  under 
controL  I  have  devoted  myself  to  that 
effort,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
hard  steps  necessary  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  so-called 
Rose  Oarden  proposal,  a  package  that 
is  designed  to  reduce  Federal  deficits 
by  over  $40  billion  from  the  $215  bU- 
llon we  are  expecting  this  year.  I  be- 


lieve the  objective  of  tlUs  package  is 
achievable.  I  support  and  will  work  for 
a  budget  that  results  in  deficit  reduc- 
tions of  this  magnitude  or  even  larger. 
However,  my  support  for  that  objec- 
tive does  not  mean  I  am  indifferent  to 
how  It  is  achieved.  I  am  not.  How  the 
cuts  are  structured— what  programs 
are  cut  and  what  programs  eliminat- 
ed—is of  real  importance. 

Necessary  budget  cuts  must  be  fair. 
They  must  not  do  fundamental 
damage  to  the  Nation's  long-term  In- 
terests. Unfortunately,  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  now  fails  on 
both  counts. 

It  is  fundamentally  unfair,  it  puts  a 
disproportionate  burden  of  the  sacri- 
fice* required  on  the  elderly,  on  stu- 
dents, on  cities,  on  farmers,  and  on 
those  In  the  most  need  of  help.  It  per- 
mits Increases  of  over  $20  billion  in 
military  spending  while  capping  the 
cost  of  living  adjustments  of  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  It  mortgages  our  eco- 
nomic future  by  the  way  it  treats  edu- 
For  these  reasons,  and  a 
number  of  others  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  mention,  I  shall 
vote  no  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  preference 
for  the  fairest  way  to  proceed  would 
be  an  across-the-board  freeze  on  aU 
spending.  Including  the  military.  I  sup- 
ported proposals  of  this  type  last  year, 
and  will  again  this  year. 

I  am  confident  we  can  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  a  budget  that  will  be  more 
equitable  and  less  short-sighted  than 
what  Ls  currently  before  us.  The  Presi- 
dent has  every  right  to  make  budget 
proposals  to  the  Senate,  but  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Senate  has 
the  constitutional  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  work  its  will  on  the  budget. 
The  number  of  amendments  being 
proposed  provides  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  wants  an 
opportunity  to  consider  alternatives  to 
the  current  proposal.  I  think  we 
should  get  about  the  task  of  consider- 
ing those  alternatives. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  No  time  is  yielded.  Time 
will  be  charged  equally  to  each  manag- 
er. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
there  are  15V4  minutes  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition  and  59  V^  minutes  on 
the  side  of  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Charged  against  whose  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  understanding  Ls 
that  the  quorxim  will  be  charged 
equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  will  be  charged  against 
the  Senator  from  Florida  unless  he 


asks  unanlmoiis  consent  It  be  charged 
equally. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  withdraw  my  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  Is  withdrawn. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the  time  in 
opposition  has  expired.  The  time  re- 
maining solely  remains  In  the  control 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Does  the  leader  yield  himself  time 
on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  President,  all  time  has  expired 
on  the  amendment,  as  I  understand  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  All 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
has  expired.  The  Chair  would  explain 
that  the  time  of  the  proponents  of  44 
minutes  remains  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader. 

AMEITOMEirT  NO.  38 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time  and  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  an 
amendment  is  In  order. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DOLil,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Domenici,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  38. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  for  the 
time  being. 

Democrats  oppose  this  budget  for 
substantive  reasons  and  we  feel  that 
we  should  take  the  time,  whatever 
time  is  necessary,  to  discuss  what 
bothers  us  about  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts  In  Social  Security  and  research 
and  education.  Those  are  things  that 
deserve  our  attention  and  we  will  not 
be  rushed  into  a  final  vote  on  the  over- 
all resolution. 

The  President  had  some  harsh 
things  to  say  about  nishing  votes  earli- 
er this  week.  It  seems  to  depend  on 
what  he  wants  that  he  decides  wheth- 
er we  should  take  the  time  to  discuss 
It.  We  believe  we  should  take  the  time 
to  discuss  the  President's  proposed 
cuts  in  the  economic  foundation  of 
this  country's  future. 

For  the  time  being,  I  object  to  call- 
ing off  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  read- 
ing the  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  P^resident,  I  love  my 
friend.  I  may  make  such  a  request 
myself  in  10  or  15  minutes,  but  as  of 
now,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

AMEHDMEirr  NO.  38— PERPECTIIIG  AMEHDHKIIT 
TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  37 

(Proposed  by  Mr.  Dole,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici.) 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  the  figtire  and 
Insert  "$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$955.900,000.000 ". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  the  figtire  and 
Insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6t.300.000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  the  figxire  and 
Insert  "$1,216,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,055,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 


On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,088,000,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  '$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  •$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  ""$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "•$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  ••$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  3,  strike  the 
Insert  •$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  •"$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  •$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  •$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  •$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  ""$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "'$0". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  ••$0". 

On  page  6,  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  •■$0". 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6.  line  19,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6.  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  24.  strike  the 
Insert  -$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  ""$298,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  1.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page 
insert  •'$0". 

On  page 
insert  •"$0". 

On  page  7.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  ""$359,600,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  ""$321,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  10,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  7.  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  7,  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  7,  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$25,300,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$18,000,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$11,500,000,000". 


7.  line  3.  strike  the 
7.  line  5.  strike  the 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


April  25,  1985 


On  PMC  7.  Une  23.  strlki 
Inaert  'tlO.SOO.OOO.OOO" 

On  pace  7.  Une  34.  strlki 
Inaert  "tO". 

On  page  8.  line  1.  •trik( 
Inaert  "t31.000.000.000". 

On  pace  8.  line  3.  strlki 
Insert  "$17,800,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  Une  4.  strlki 
Inaert  "(8.300.000.000". 

On  pace  8.  line  6.  strlki 
inaert    1 12.300.000.000" 

On  pace  8,  Une  8.  strlki 
Inaert  "$0 '. 

On  pace  8.  line  10.  strlki 
Inaert  "$30,300,000,000 

On  pace  8.  Une  11.  strlki 
Inaert    $17,100,000,000 

On  pace  8.  Une  13.  strlki 
Inaert  "$7,800,000,000" 

On  pace  8.  Une  15,  strike 
Inaert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  Une  17.  strtki 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  S.  Une  19,  strlki 
Inaert  "$30,500,000,000 

On  page  8.  Une  20.  strlki 
Inaert  '$18,600,000,000" 

On  pace  8.  Une  33.  strlki 
Inaert  "$7,900,000,000" 

On  pace  8.  Une  34,  strlki 
Inaert  "$13,300,000,000" 

On  pace  9,  Une  3.  strlki 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  lUie  5.  strike 
Inaert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  6.  strlki 
inaert  "$8,700,000,000" 

On  pace  9,  Une  7,  strike 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  9,  Une  9,  strlki 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  twee  9.  Une  11,  striki 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  9,  Une  13.  strlki 
Inaert  "$8,800,000,000" 

On  pace  9.  Une  14,  strlki 
Inaert  "$8,700,000,000" 

On  pace  9,  Une  IS,  strlki 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  9,  Une  17.  strike 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  9,  Une  19,  strike 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  Une  31,  strike 
Inaert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  33,  strike 
inaert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  33.  strike 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  Une  25.  strike 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  Une  3.  strike 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  Une  4.  strike 
Insert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  Une  5.  strike 
Inaert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  Une  8.  strike 
InMrt  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  8.  strike 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  Une  10.  strike 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  Une  13.  strike 
insert  "$1,600,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  Une  14.  strike 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  Une  16.  strike 
inaert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  Une  18.  strike 
inaert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  line  20.  strike 
inaert  "$0". 


e  the  ficure  and 

e  the  ficure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

;e  the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

.e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

e  the  figure  and 

:e  the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  ficure  and 

the  ficure  and 

the  ficure  and 

the  flctire  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 

the  figure  and 


On  page  10.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  35.  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$3,100,000,000". 

On  pace  U,  Une  3.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  4.  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  11.  Une  6.  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  7,  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  pace  11,  line  11,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  11,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  Une  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  16,  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$4,200,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  18,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  line  20.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  11,  Une  33,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  11.  line  35.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Inaert  "$13,700,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  line  1.  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  Une  3,  strike  the  ficure  and 
inaert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  10,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$12,400,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
iiMert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  12,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12.  lUie  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  31.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Inaert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  12,  Une  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  3.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  pace  13,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

13,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 


13,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 


On  page 
Insert  "$0" 

On  page 
insert  "$0" 

On  page  13.  lUie  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$24,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  lUie  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,700,000,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$16,500,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,800,000,000". 


On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$11,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$16,400,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,200,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  pace  14.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $13,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,500,000,000  •. 

On  pace  14.  line  16.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  pace  14,  lUie  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  14,  lUie  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$12,600,000,000". 

On  pace  14.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  4,  strike  the  flcxire  and 
Uisert    $27,000,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $68,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,600,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$25,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$26,700,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  16,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,700,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$29,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$36,100,000,000". 

On  page  16,  lUie  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  16,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$26,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 
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On  page  17,  Une  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$27,100,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  7.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  9,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  lUie  11,  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  14,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,500,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  20,  strike  the 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  17,  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  24.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$800,000,000".    ' 

On  page  18.  Une  13,  strike  the 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  15,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  18,  strike  the 
insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  22.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19,  line  1,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19,  Une  12,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$31,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  13,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  19,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$28,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  24,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  2,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$29,400,000,000". 
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figure  and        On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$28,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  line  9,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  Une  11,  strike  the 

Uiaert    $9,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  Une  13,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$29,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  lUie  16,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$29,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  line  18,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  Une  20,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$9,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  Une  22,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  line  25,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$33,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  Une  1,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$33,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  Une  4.  strike  the 

Uisert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  Une  6,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  8,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$34,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  9,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$35,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  10,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  12.  strike  the 

Uisert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  lUie  14.  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  Une  16,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$37,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  17,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$36,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  20,  strike  the 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  22,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  24.  strike  the 

Uisert  "$39,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  25,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$38,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  1,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  3,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  5,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$71,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  9,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$65,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  12,  strUce  the 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  14,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  16,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$81,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$68,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  18,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  lUie  20,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  22.  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  24,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$90,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  25,  strike  the 

Uisert  •$74,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  1,  strike  the 

Uisert  "$0". 
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figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  lUie  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$93,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$81,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  2S.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$162,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$128,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$14,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$156,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$118,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  Iliie  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$166,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$121,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$2,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$174,700,000,000". 
figiire  and        On  page  24,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$125,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$195,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$189,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  17,  strike  the  figive  and 

Uisert  "$207,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$197,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  26.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$225,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  26.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$206,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  26,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  26,  Une  8,  strike  the  figvire  and 

Insert  "$0". 
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On  PMC  36.  line  U.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "«3M.300,000.000". 

On  pace  36.  Une  13.  atrlke  the  figure  and 
Inaert  --$316,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -W. 

On  page  36,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  -$0 ". 

On  page  36.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  36,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  -$37,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$16,800,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$36,900,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  -$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  '-$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$15,300,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  U,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  37.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  -$36,900,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '-$1.300.000.000 ". 

On  page  37.  Une  18.  strike  the  figiire  and 
inaert  "$17,400,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  --$0". 

On  page  37,  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$36,900,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Utsert  "$36,400,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$30,100,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  38,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  38.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  Une  13. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  Une  15, 
insert  "$6,800,000,000" 

On  page  28.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  28,  Une  31, 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  23, 
Uisert  "$6,900,000,000". 

On  page  28.  lUie  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,900,000,000". 

On  page  28,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  29,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  29.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,000,000,000". 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  39,  Une  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  10,  strike  the 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  39,  Une  13,  strike  the 
Uuert  -$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  15,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  39.  lUie  16,  strike  the 
Uisert    $5,800,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  17,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  39,  line  19,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  39,  Une  31,  strike  the 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  39 


Une  33.  strike  the 
Uuert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  29.  Une  34.  strike  the 
Uuert  -$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  39.  lUie  25,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  30.  line  2.  strike  the 
Uuert  --$0". 

On  page  30,  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  ■•$0". 

On  page  30.  Une  6.  strike  the 
Uisert  -$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  lUie  7.  strike  the 
Uuert  -$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  30,  Une  8,  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  30,  Une  10,  strike  the 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  30,  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  30.  lUie  14,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  30,  Une  15,  strike  the 
Uuert  -$5,500,000,000". 

On  page  30,  Une  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  30,  lUie  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  30,  Une  20,  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  30.  Une  23,  strike  the 
Uuert  -$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  Une  24,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  30,  Une  25,  strike  the 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  Une  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  31,  Une  4.  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  31.  Une  6.  strike  the 
Uuert  -$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  31.  lUie  7,  strike  the 
Uuert  -$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  8,  strike  the 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  31, 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31, 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31,  Une  14,  strike  the 
Uuert  -$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  IS,  strike  the 
Uuert  ""$3,300,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  16.  strike  the 
insert  '"$0". 

On  page  31.  Une  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  31,  Une  30,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31,  lUie  33,  strike  the 
Uuert  -$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  33.  strike  the 
Uuert  •-$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  34,  strUie  the 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  3,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 


Une  10,  strike  the 
Une  13,  strike  the 


figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
f  iguire  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 


On  page  32,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$0". 

On  page  33.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$139,700,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$139,700,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  ""$0". 

On  page  32,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$0". 

On  page  32,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  '"$143,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  33,  strike  the  figiire  and 
Insert  "-$0". 

On  page  33,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  33.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33.  lUie  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  33,  line  17, 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  33.  line  20, 
Uuert  -$300,000,000  ". 

On  page  33.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  --$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34,  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "--$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$0". 

On  page  34,  lUie  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  34,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0 ". 

On  page  34,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -"-$300,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "--$100,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  35,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$0". 

On  page  35,  lUie  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  35.  lUie  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""-$32,400,000,000". 


On  page  35.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  '-  -$33,400,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  --$0". 

On  page  35.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  35.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "80". 

On  page  35.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  35.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  --$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  --$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  strike  the  date  and 
Uuert  "June  19,  1985". 

On  page  37,  Une  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  -$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -'$3,773,000,000  ". 

On  page  37,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  ■'$4,358,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  Une  30,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ^'$0". 

On  page  37,  Une  22.  strike  the  fUrure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  Une  33,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  10,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  10,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$4,213,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,353,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$7.416,000,000 ". 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$13,509,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,566,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  24,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$2,622,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  24,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$1,077,000,000". 


On  page  39,  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uuert  "$1,368,000,000 ". 

On  page  39,  line  13.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$3,962.000.000 ". 

On  page  39.  line  13.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$3,253,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$3,723,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  -$2,730,000,000 ". 

On  page  39.  Une  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  '-$2,814,000,000'. 

On  page  40,  Une  2,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40,  Une  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uuert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,730,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2.112.000.000 '. 

On  page  40,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figiire 
and  Uisert  "$8,117,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  18.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  Une  18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  5,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uuert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  '"$140,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "■$375,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  16.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  '"$0". 

On  page  41.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  the  tinX,  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  '"$0". 

On  page  41,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  30,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  30,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  inaert  ""$0". 

On  page  41,  Une  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  ""$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$3,836,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,446,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$4,391,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$4,331,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$882,000,000". 


On  page  42,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$1,358,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  31,  strike  the  fUvt  figure 
and  Uisert  ""$3,034,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  31,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$2,594,000,000". 

On  pace  43.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$2,375,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$858,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  '"$791,000,000  ". 

On  page  43.  Une  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43.  lUie  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,725.43,000.000  ". 

On  page  43.  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$192,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$87,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$201,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$211,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$6,540,000,000  ". 

On  page  44.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  19.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$894,000,000 ". 

On  page  44,  Une  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uuert  "$4,038,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$9,730,000,000 ". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  '"$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$10.379.000.000 ". 

On  page  45.  line  11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  '"$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$2.838.000.000 ". 

On  page  45.  Une  32.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  ""$1,316,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  "$3,302,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "$3,865,000,000 '. 

On  page  46.  line  9,  strUie  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "•$5,18«,000,000". 
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On  pa«e  M.  line  10.  strike  the  flciire  and 
inMrt  -$8,187,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3.871.000.000 ". 

On  pace  48.  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  '$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,958,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,839,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  25.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$64,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$5,203,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$540,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$292.000,000 ". 

On  page  48,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$559,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$402,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert    $834,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  second  flgtire 
and  Insert  •$526,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$401,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$379,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$293,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$352,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$394,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  17.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  4.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  4.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,183,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,895,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  17.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  '$469,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3.091,000.000'. 

On  page  49,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,950,000,000". 


On  page  49,  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$3,181,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$882,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  -$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$858,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
flgiure  and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$14,456,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  Une  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  -$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$335,600,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$138.200.000.000 ". 

On  page  52.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -8". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  siifflcient  second?  There  is  a 
Bulficlent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ux.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
from  the  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  proposal  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  the  effect  that  he 
call  up  his  amendment  which  he  really 
wants  to  get  a  vote  on.  which  is  "F." 
and  that  we  take  30  minutes  or  20 
minutes  equally  divided— I  would  say 
30  minutes  equally  divided— and  then 
vote  up  or  down  on  that  amendment 
without  any  preceding  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  motion  to  recommit? 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  have  In  mind  of- 
fering any  motion  to  recommit. 

As  I  suggested,  it  will  be  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  amendment  F. 

That  will  save  the  Senate  a  good  bit 
of  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  the  votes  to  defeat  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  knows  he  has  the  votes  to 
carry.  Maybe  he  has. 

But  let  us  just  have  the  vote  and 
have  done  with  that  part  of  it. 

That  would  not  end  the  ball  game  by 
any  means.  There  are  still  many  hours 
remaining  and  many  opportunities  to 
offer  amendments. 

But  rather  than  stay  here  and  chew 
up  another  half-dozen  hours,  I  am 
happy  to  offer  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  proposal.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him  If  he  wishes  so  he 
may  make  a  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  was  srielding 
to  me,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  makes  the  observation  that  the 
minority  leader  had  the  floor. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  time 
off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  that 
sounds  like  a  pretty  good  deal  to  me, 
but  I  have  not  fully  mxistered  all  these 
things  and  I  just  need  a  few  minutes 
to  make  certain  that  it  Is  a  good  deal. 
It  is  not  that  I  do  not  have  complete 
faith  in  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  we  got 
from  where  we  are  to  option  F. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  detour. 

As  I  say,  there  are  no  tricks  in  this 
offer,  no  tricks.  It  simply  saves  the 
Senate  a  lot  of  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  here  at  midnight 
tonight  voting  on  this  amendment.  Let 
us  just  have  a  vote  now. 

The  Senator  may  win.  If  he  wins,  as 
I  said,  the  ball  game  is  not  over.  If  he 
loses,  the  ball  game  is  not  over. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  appreciate  the  ges- 
ture and  I  share  the  view  that  If  we 
can  work  this  out  it  would  save  some 
time  and  obviously  the  ball  game  is 
barely  started  whatever  happens.  I  am 
not  certain  there  is  anyone  on  base 
yet,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  batters  up. 

So  if  we  can  just  have  a  bit  of  time 
to  discuss  this  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  we 
will  let  the  time  run  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  it  run.  It  will  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides  for  the 
time  being. 


Mr.  President,  the  time  running  will 
be  equally  divided  if  nobody  yields 
time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Chair  is  making  that  as- 
sumption without  the  annoimcement. 
It  was  previously  announced. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  WeU?  [Laughter.] 

I  see  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  in  the  chair,  and  we  are  happy 
for  that.  We  appreciate  his  attendance 
this  evening.  He  appears  to  be  a  little 
nervous.  [Laughter.]  I  understand  he 
is  keeping  someone  waiting. 

I  do  not  guess  offers  such  as  I  have 
just  made  are  made  very  often,  and 
when  they  are  made  perhaps  it  causes 
the  offerees  to  wonder  if  there  is 
something  behind  them  that  they  do 
not  see.  But  there  are  no  tricks  in  this. 
[Laughter.]  And  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's sake,  I  wish  we  would  get  on 
with  the  voting. 

Well?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEafT.  The  major- 
ity leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired,  and  the 
proponents  have  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time  and  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDia^T.  The  cleit 
will  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
let  the  minority  leader  know  what  he 
is  doing.  We  never  entered  a  consent 
order.  I  merely  made  a  proposal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  just  filling  out  the 
tree.  I  am  just  doing  the  normal  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  is 
going  to  have  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
to  get  unanimous  consent.  I  do  not 
mind  giving  it  to  him. 

Mi.  dole.  Not  on  this.  I  am  just  of- 
fering the  third  part  of  the  tree,  and 
then  they  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  does  not 
take  unanimous  consent  to  srield  back 
the  time  and  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  that,  but  I  of- 
fered to  let  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  fill  out  the  entire  trunk  of  this 
tree  and  then  vote  on  the  amendment 
that  will  be  in  the  "F"  position.  I 
thought  the  majority  leader  was  pro- 
ceeding to  fill  out  the  entire  tree.  I 
now  understand  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  quite  ready  to  do 
that  as  yet,  and  so  he  is  proceeding  to 
offer  the  next  amendment  In  the  ar- 
rangement, so  he  does  not  need  con- 
sent to  do  that. 

AMKNDIfKirT  NO.  39 

(Purpose:  A  substitute  for  the  perfecting 

amendment  to  the  substitute). 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk. 


The      VICE      PRESIDE3*T.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dolc],  for 

himself   and    Mr.    Domxnici,    proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  39: 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing— - 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  let  me 
finish  my  sentence? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Stcvkns].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 


(A  suljstitute  for  the  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  substitute.) 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  U,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  2.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  --$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$58,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -"$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -"$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -"$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '■$216,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,065,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,216,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$989,000,000,000". 


On  page  3.  line  19.  strike 
insert  ""$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike 
insert  -$1,055,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike 
insert  "$212,900,000.000 '. 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike 
insert  "$175,400,000,000  ". 

On  page  4,  line  1.  strike 
insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike 
insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike 
insert  --$1349.300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike 
insert  "-$2,088,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7,  strike 
insert  -$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  8,  strike 
Insert  "-$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike 
Insert  -$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike 
insert  ""$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike 
insert  ""$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  14,  strike 
insert  ""$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike 
insert  "-$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike 
Insert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25,  strike 
insert  -$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike 
insert  -$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike 
insert  "$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  7.  strike 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike 
insert  "$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike 
insert  "$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  14,  strike 
insert  "$88,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17,  strike 
insert  "$25,800,000,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  19,  strike 
insert  -$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  Une  21,  strike 
insert  "$88,200,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike 
insert  -$292,600,000,000 -. 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike 
insert  -$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  8,  line  12,  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  15.  strike 
insert  "$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  16,  strike 
insert  "$276,100,000,000'. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  21.  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike 
insert  "$334,900,000,000-. 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike 
insert  --$298,400,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  Une  3,  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  5.  strike 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike 
insert  "$359,800,000,000". 
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On  PMC  ''■  lln«  9.  strike  the 
Insert  -■>321.400.000.000". 

On  pace  7.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  7.  line  12,  strike  the 
InMrt  "$0". 

On  pace  7.  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  7.  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$35,300,000,000". 

On  pace  7.  line  18,  strike  the 
Insert  "$18,000,000,000". 

On  pace  7.  line  30,  strike  the 
insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  pace  7.  line  33,  strike  the 
Insert  "$10,300,000,000". 

On  pace  7,  line  34,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  8.  line  1,  strike  the 
Insert  "$31,000,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$17,800,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,200,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  0,  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  pace  8,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  8.  line  10,  strike  the 
Insert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  pace  8,  line  U,  strike  the 
Insert  "$17,100,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$7,800,000,000". 

On  pace  8,  line  15,  strike  the 
insert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  pace  8,  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  8.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$30,500,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  30,  strike  the 
Insert  "$16,600,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  33.  strike  the 
Insert  "$7,900,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  34.  strike  the 
insert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9,  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9,  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  IS.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  33.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  line  33.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  line  35.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  line  3.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  '$9,000,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 


line  17,  strike  the 
line  19,  strike  the 


flcure  and        On  pace  10,  line  8,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  $0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10,  line  10,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10.  line  13.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$1,600,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10.  line  14,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$6,500,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$3,100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10.  line  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10.  line  30.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10,  line  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$5,300,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10,  line  33,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$5,100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  10,  line  35,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$3,100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  U.  line  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$4,100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11,  line  4,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  U.  line  6,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$5,300,000,000". 
flciire  and        On  pace  11.  line  7.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$4,600,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$1,400,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  13.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  15.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$4,900,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$4,200,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$1,000,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11,  line  30.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11.  line  33,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  11,  line  35,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$13,700,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  1,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$13,100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12.  line  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  5,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13,  line  7,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12,  line  9,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$12,100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert    $13,400,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12.  line  12.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$100,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12.  line  14.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
flCiire  and        On  pace  12,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$12,500,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$12,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  12.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$100,000,000". 
ficvire  and        On  pace  12,  line  23,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  12,  line  25,  strike  the  flcure  and 

liwert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert    $12,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$13,300,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  4,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  6,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  pace  13,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 


On  pace  13,  line  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$34,800,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  line  13.  strike  the  flcxire  and 
insert  "$31,000,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  14.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  p«ce  13.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "16,700.000.000". 

On  page  13,  line  18,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  13,  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$16,500,000". 

On  page  13.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$11,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $16,400,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$10,200,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$12,600,000,000". 

On  pace  14.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  pace  15.  line  3,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  pace  15.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$37,000,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,300,000,000". 

On  pace  15.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,600,000,000". 

On  pace  15.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,500,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$35,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  17.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert    $3,900,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,000,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,700,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$39,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$36,100,000,000". 
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On  page  16.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  Une  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  16.  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$26,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  pace  16.  line  33.  strike  the 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  pace  16.  line  35.  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  pace  17.  line  3,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  17.  Une  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$27,100,000,000". 

On  pace  17.  line  5.  strike  the 
Insert  "$37,000,000,000". 

On  pace  17.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  pace  17.  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  17.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$36,500,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  20,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  24.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  pace  18.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  18.  Une  8.  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,400,000,000". 

On  pace  18.  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  pace  18.  line  11.  strike  the 
Insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  pace  18.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  pace  18.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  18.  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  34.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  1,  strike  the 
insert  "$6,300,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$31,600,000,000". 

On  pace  19,  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  15,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,600,000,000". 
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figure  and        On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  line  31.  strike  the 

Insert  "$28,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  line  22.  strike  the 

insert  "$29,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  Une  24.  strike  the 

insert  "$1,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  line  2,  strike  the 

insert  "$8,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  line  4,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  6,  strike  the 

insert  "$29,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  7,  strike  the 

Insert  "$28,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  9,  strike  the 

insert  "$1,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  Une  11,  strike  the 

Insert  "$9,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  line  13,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  IS.  strike  the 

Insert  "$29,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20.  Une  16.  strike  the 

Insert  •$29,000,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  30.  Une  18,  strike  the 

Insert  "$1,100,000,000". 
flcure  Mid        On  pace  30.  line  20,  strike  the 

Insert  "$9,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  Une  22,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figiire  and        On  page  20,  Une  25,  strike  the 

Insert  "$33,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  1,  strike  the 

Insert  "$33,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  Une  2,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  Une  4,  strike  the 

insert  "$200,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  21.  line  6.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  Une  8,  strike  the 

insert  "$34,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  9.  strike  the 

insert  "$35,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  10.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  12.  strike  the 

Insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  31.  line  14.  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  Une  16.  strike  the 

Insert  "$37,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  Une  17,  strike  the 

Insert  "$36,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  18.  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  20.  strike  the 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  line  24,  strike  the 

Insert  "$39,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  21.  Une  25.  strike  the 

insert  "$38,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  1,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  3,  strike  the 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  S,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  8,  strike  the 

insert  "$71,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  9.  strike  the 

Insert  "$65,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  10.  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  12.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  14,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  16.  strike  the 

Insert  "$81,600,000,000". 
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igure  and        On  page  22,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$68,000,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  22.  line  18.  strike  the  figiire  and 

Insert  "$0 ". 
igure  and        On  page  22.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  22.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  22.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$90,500,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  22.  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$74,100,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  23.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  23.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igiire  and        On  page  23.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
'igure  and        On  page  23.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$93,300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$81,600,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23.  line  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
Icure  and        On  pace  23,  Une  11,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
icure  and        On  pace  23,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  23.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$162,800,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  23.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$128,600,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$14,300,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  23,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  23,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Iguxe  and        On  page  24,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$156,300,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$118,100,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  24.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  24.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  24.  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$166,500,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  24.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$121,900,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  24,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$2,300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  24,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  24,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  24,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$174,700,000,000". 
icure  and        On  pace  24.  Une  23.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$125,600,000,000". 
Icure  and        On  pace  24.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
Iguie  and        On  page  25,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  25,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  25,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$195,500,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  25,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$189,300,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  25.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
gure  and        On  page  25,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  25.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
Igure  and        On  page  25,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$207,600,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  25.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$197,700,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  25,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
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On  page  25.  line  31.  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  p«««  39.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  p«ce  36.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$225,300,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  '-$206,500,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  26. 
insert  "$0  •. 

On  page  26. 
Insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  26. 


line  6.  strike  the 
line  8.  strike  the 


line  11.  strike  the 
Insert  '$266,200,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$316,100,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  '$0". 

On  page  26.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  '$0". 

On  page  26.  Une  17.  strike  the 
insert  '-$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  30.  strike  the 
insert  -$27,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  31,  strike  the 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert    $1,300,000,000". 

On  page  26.  Une  35,  strike  the 
insert  "$16,800,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  ••$0 ". 

On  page  37.  line  4,  strike  the 
insert    $26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  ""$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  ""$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  -$15,300,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  11,  strike  the 
Insert  -$0'. 

On  page  27.  Une  13.  strike  the 
insert  '"$36,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  --838.300.00O.0O0". 

On  page  27,  line  16.  strike  the 
insert    $1,200,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  -$17,400,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  -$0 ". 

On  page  37.  Une  33,  strike  the 
insert  "-$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$26,400,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  25,  strike  the 
insert  ■■$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$30,100,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "•$0'. 

On  page  38.  Une  7,  strike  the 
insert  -$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  ""$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  9,  strike  the 
Uisert  ■•$0". 

On  page  38,  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0'. 

On  page  28.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  ""$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  -$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  19.  strike  the 
insert  "-$0". 

On  page  28.  line  31.  strike  the 
Insert  -$0". 


figure  and        On  page  38.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$6,900,000,000  ". 
figure  and        On  page  38.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$6,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  38.  line  35,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$7,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  29,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$7,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  29.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$5,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  39.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$5,800,000,000". 
figiire  and        On  page  39.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39.  line  31,  strike  the  figiire  and 

Insert  ••$0". 
figure  and        On  page  39.  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$5,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  29.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$5,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  39,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -'$5,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$5,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  -$5,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$5,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  30.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figxire  and        On  page  30.  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ••$0". 
figure  and       On  page  30.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$6,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$6,400,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  30.  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0", 
figure  and        On  page  31,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  •"$0". 
figure  and       On  page  31.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  --$6,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  31.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$6,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0'". 
figure  and        On  page  31.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$3,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  31.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  '$3,300,000,000". 


Une  16.  strike  the 
Une  18.  strike  the 
Une  30.  strike  the 


On  page  31. 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  31. 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  31. 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  31.  line  32.  strike  the 
insert  -$2,100,000,000", 

On  page  31,  line  33.  strike  the 
insert  -$3,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  34.  strike  the 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  33.  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  8.  strike  the 
insert  "-$139,700,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  9.  strike  the 
Uisert  -$129,700,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  32.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  -"$0". 

On  page  33.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0", 

On  page  33,  Une  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$143,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "-$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  31,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  3,  strike  the 
insert  "-$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33 


line  6,  strike  the 
line  8.  strike  the 


line  11.  strike  the 
insert    $155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  -$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  13.  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  33,  line  15,  strike  the 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  17,  strike  the 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  33.  line  20,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  21,  strike  the 
Insert  ■$300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  33.  line  34.  strike  the 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strike  the 
Uisert  "-$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "-$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  7.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  line  9.  strike  the 
Insert  '-$0". 

On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  line  14,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••-$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  15.  strike  the 
Uisert  -  -$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$0'^. 

On  page  34.  line  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 


figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 


On  page  34.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -'  -  $200,000,000' 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  34.  line  24, 
Uisert  "  -  $100,000,000' 

On  page  34,  line  25, 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  35 
Uisert  ••$0". 

On  page  35 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  lUie  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$32,400,000,000". 

On  page  35.  lUie  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "  -  $32,400,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ••-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$0". 

On  page  35.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ••$0". 

On  page  35.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  lUie  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "  -  $37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 


line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 


line  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  36. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  •-$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ••-$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ••$0". 

On  page  36. 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  19.  strike  the  date  and 
insert  "June  30.  1985". 

On  page  37,  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3.899.000.000 ". 

On   page   37.   lUie    11.  strike   the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  ••$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,336,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On   page   37.   line   20.   strike   the   second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "JO". 

On  page  37.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$894,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  10,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On   page   38.   line   10,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$4,213,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,353,000,000". 


On  page  38.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$12,509,000,000  ". 

On  page  38.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$9,566,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  24.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,622,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  24.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  '$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  13.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,962,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  13.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,720,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  16.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  '•$306,000,000  ". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,720,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  5,  strike  the  second  figiire 
and  Uisert  "$2,112,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  lUie  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$8,117,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$192,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$47,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  ""$276,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  S,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$282,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$140,000,000". 

On  page  41,  lUie  16,  strike  the  tint  figure 
and  Uisert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41,  lUie  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  fU-st  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  lUie  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,097,000,000". 


On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  ""$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,826,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$3,446,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  9,  strike  the  flnt  flgtire 
and  Uisert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,231,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  '$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  42.  lUie  21,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  21,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  ""$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$858,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$192.000,000'. 

On  page  43.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$87.000.000". 

On  page  43,  line  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$201,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$211,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  24, 
Uisert  ""$181,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  10, 
Insert  ""$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  11, 
Uisert  ""$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  12,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  ""$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  12,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line   19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  44.  lUie  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44.  line  22,  strike  the  sectmd 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,028,000,000". 

On  page  45.  lUie  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45.  lUie  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$10,379,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line   11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  •$8,550,000,000". 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
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On  pa<e  45.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "t2.838.000.000". 

On  pace  45.  line  22.  strike  the  fifure  and 
Insert  "$1,318,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "(3.183.000.000". 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$3,202,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  24.  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  --$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$3,885,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  0,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$5,188,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $8,187,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  U.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '$3,871,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  '$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$3.»58,000.000". 

On  page  46.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  -$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$19X000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  -$275,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Ur  ^,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Inaert  -$109,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  1.  strike  the  figtire  and 
inaert  '$282,000,000  ". 

On  page  47.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  -$140,000,000'. 

On  page  47,  Une  11.  strike  the  figive  and 
inaert  -$0". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$84,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Inaert  "$5,203,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$540,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  inaert    $292,000,000  ". 

On  page  48.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$559,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  '$402,000,000-. 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$834,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  second  figive 
and  Insert  ""$528,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$401,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  -$379,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$293,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "-$352,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$394,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  17,  strike  the  second 
figiuv  and  Insert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "-$375,000,000"-. 

On  page  49.  line  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  ""$0". 

On  page  49.  Une  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  ""$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  4.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  ""$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  4.  strike  the  second  flgiu-e 
and  Inaert  ""$0". 

On  page  49.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  -$7,183,000,000". 


On  page  49.  line  8.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Inaert  ""$0". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$1,895,000,000  ". 

On  page  49.  Une  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Inaert    $489,000,000"". 

On  page  49.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$3.0«1.000.000". 

On  page  49.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$1,950,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$3,181,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  ""$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert    $2,034,000,000"'. 

On  page  50,  Une  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  '$2.101.000.000 ". 

On  page  50,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$858.000.000 ". 

On  page  50.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$791,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  '$1,332,000,000  ". 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Inaert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  ""$1.725.0OO.0OO-. 

On  page  50.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  ""$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  6.  strike  the  figtire  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  Une  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  -$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $14,456,000,000". 

On  page  51.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"$0". 

On  page  51.  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  inaert  "$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  -$335,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$138,300,000,000 '. 

On  page  52.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  64,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "8". 

KOnOR  TO  RKXSS 

til.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  with- 
hold that  motion  momentarily,  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  him  what  the  schedule 
will  be  if  he  goes  In  recess  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  be  back  on  the 
budget  resolution.  I  hope  to  finish  the 
tree  tomorrow,  and  try  to  find  a 
couple  of  people  in  the  tree  when  I  get 
finished. 


But  there  is  a  possibility  we  may  not 
be  In  too  late  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  I 
regret  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  have 
this  showdown  here  tonight.  I  kind  of 
like  these  OK  Corral  shootouts. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Another  tree  trim- 
ming. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  was  willing  to  offer  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
posals that  I  announced.  I  guess  I  will 
have  to  think  overnight  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  would  want  to  renew  the  pro- 
posals on  tomorrow. 

I  imderstand  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  having  a  little  prob- 
lem with  a  couple  of  votes.  I  guess 
while  he  is  looking  for  the  beef  we  will 
Just  have  to  think  it  over  again  to- 
night as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  pro- 
ceed. I  believe  the  majority  leader 
would  have  won.  He  may  win  yet  and 
may  win  on  tomorrow. 

I  believe  he  would  have  won  tonight 
But  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  am  not  either. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gtiished  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

What  would  be  his  plan  on  tomor- 
row? Would  he  go  over  into  Saturday 
or  would  he  go  over  imtil  Monday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  time  being 
charged  on  the  amendment  or  on  the 
biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  whom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  who  are  si>eaklng  as  they 
speak. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  jield  myself  time  from 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  in  my  view  this  is  a  very, 
very  critical  vote.  And  whether  we  win 
or  lose,  we  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do.  But  you  always  feel  better  about  it 
if  you  win.  That  is  something  I  picked 
up  along  the  way,  having  lost  a  lot. 

But,  In  any  event,  it  would  be  my 
hope  we  would  come  in  tomorrow, 
finish  the  tree,  or  if  that  offer  to  move 
to  option  F  might  still  be  available, 
maybe  see  how  the  minority  leader 
feels  tomorrow  about  that.  And  I  will 
see  how  everybody  else  feels. 

But  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  close 
vote.  I  do  not  think  there  U  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  could  be  by  one 
vote  one  way  or  the  other.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, one  of  our  colleagues  Is  hos- 
pitalized and  not  able  to  be  here, 
which  makes  it  even  a  bit  more  diffi- 
cult. 

But  I  would  be  prepared,  I  would 
hope,  by  noon  tomorrow  to  advise  the 
minority  leader  if,  in  fact,  we  will  be  in 
late  and  if.  in  fact,  there  will  be  votes 


tomorrow.  We  will  not  be  In  session  on 
Saturday.  I  have  indicated  that. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  may 
need  to  discuss  tomorrow  a  mutual 
problem  that  may  arise  on  Monday.  So 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  that  with 
the  minority  leader  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reaUy 
hate  to  see  the  majority  leader  recess 
until  tomorrow.  We  want  to  stay  In 
and  work.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Inquires  if  the  minority  leader  Is 
speaking  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  speak  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  would  hate  to  see  the  majority 
leader  go  out.  I  hope  we  can  vote  this 
evening.  We  called  several  Senators  to 
come  in.  We  had  one  Senator  who  can- 
celed his  trip  to  Hawaii.  But  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  I 
asked  him  to  stay,  and  he  is  here.  So  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  recess  because  we  do 
not  want  to  go  out  without  voting  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
have  a  rollcall.  I  think  I  can  win  that 
one.  I  would  not  want  to  bet  on  it. 
[Laughter.] 

I  would  Just  say  to  my  colleagues  we 
would  be  happy  to  provide  a  trip. 
[Laughter.]  Maybe  work  out  a  family 
plan. 

But  these  things  are  close  some- 
times, and  I  am  new  at  the  Job.  I  keep 
trying  to  leam,  and  Howard  Baker  will 
not  return  my  phone  calls.  But  if  you 
would  like,  we  can  have  a  vote,  a  voice 
vote,  or  rollcall. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  the  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  a  trip.  Does  he 
mean  by  Amtrak?  [Laughter.]  We 
would  like  to  keep  Amtrak.  Amtrak  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  my  package.  I  am 
developing  a  package— Amtrak,  Social 
Security  COLA's,  veterans'  COLA'S. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sounds  very  appealing.  I 
wish  I  would  have  thought  of  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wiU  let  the  Senator 
think  of  it  now. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that  we  cer- 
tainly will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss many  of  those  areas.  And  Amtrak 
is  something  I  know  a  little  about.  I 
learned  a  lot  about  It  at  home. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  Just  seems  to  me 
that  for  the  good  of  all  of  us  and  the 
proceedings  it  might  be  best  If  we  do 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  If  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  we  could  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  will  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  recess 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [B4r. 
East],  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUTK],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  52, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS-52 


Abdnor 

Danforth 

OortoD 

Andrews 

Denton 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Oraaley 

Bowhwltz 

Domenld 

Hatch 

Cliafee 

l^urenberser 

Hatfleld 

Cochran 

Evans 

Hawkins 

Cohen 

Oam 

Hecht 

Ooldwater 

Heins 

Hetmi 

MurkowBkl 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

Nlckla 

Symms 

Kifhaiim 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Kasten 

Prenler 

TrtWe 

lAxalt 

Quayle 

Wallop 

Lusar 

Roth 

Warner 

Rudman 

Welcker 

ICatUncly 

Stmpaon 

WUK>n 

McClure 

Specter 

llcConneU 

Stafford 
NATS— 44 

Baueua 

Ford 

Melcher 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

lietzenbaum 

BIden 

Gore 

MitcheU 

Blnsaznan 

Harfcin 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

BnuUejr 

Heflln 

PeU 

Bumpers 

HolUnsB 

BuTxUck 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rlecle 

ChUea 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Cranston 

lAUtenbers 

Sarbanes 

DeCoDcinl 

Leahy 

Saaaer 

Dixon 

Levin 

Simon 

Dodd 

Long 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

M>tjnin>gB 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Eacleton 

Inouye 

East 

Stennls 

RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1985 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
8:13  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Friday,  April  26.  1985.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Senate  April  25,  1985: 

DKPAHTlfXirT  OF  STATK 

Abraliam  D.  Sofaer,  of  New  Tork.  to  be 
legal  adviser  of  the  E>epartment  of  StAte. 
vice  Davis  Rowland  Robinson,  resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  April  25, 1985: 

The  nomination  of  John  D.  Ward,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement,  vice 
James  R.  Harris,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of 
January  3. 1985. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  25,  1985 


WILLIAM  E.  BURNETT  RETIRES 
FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 


HON.  STENY  tL  HOYER 

or  MAITIJUID 
Df  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVCS 

Thunday,  April  25.  19SS 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all 
too  infrequent  that  we  stop  to  appreci- 
ate the  outstanding  Job  done  by  the 
people  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  putting  together  the  Cow- 
GRESsioNAL  RxcoRO.  When  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  it  is  truly  remarlutble 
that  what  we  say  here  today,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors  which  will  be 
delivered  to  our  offices  early  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to 
honor  today  a  man  who  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  process  of  as- 
sembling the  CONGRESSIOIfAL  Rbcoss. 
Mr.  William  E.  Burnett  will  be  retiring 
on  April  26.  1985.  after  23  years  of 
service  at  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Bill  Burnett,  also  known  as  Mr. 
Record,  has  been  associated  with  the 
CoNGRKssioNAL  Recorii  for  nearly  20 
years.  He  started  as  a  linotype  opera- 
tor and  in  August  1970  was  promoted 
to  copy  preparer  in  charge,  a  position 
he  held  until  a  further  promotion  to 
assistant  foreman  in  June  1977.  The 
good  working  luiowledge  that  Bill  pos- 
sesses with  regard  to  parliamentary 
procedure  has  been  most  beneficiid  in 
his  Job  on  the  Rbcoro.  In  addition  to 
his  official  duties.  Bill  was  a  member 
of  the  Printing  Office  choir  for  many 
years.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that 
Bill  Burnett  is  a  veteran,  who  flew 
combat  missions  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  as  a  Navy  radio- 
man/gunner. 

Although  Bill  is  retiring,  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  he  wlU  be  taking  to  his  easy 
chair,  for  he  is  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests, hobbies,  and  talents.  Bill  resides 
in  Hyattsville.  MD.  with  his  wife,  Mil- 
dred. They  have  two  grown  children 
who  also  live  in  the  area.  An  ordained 
minister.  Bill  has  his  own  congrega- 
tion. He  preaches  on  Sundays  and  ad- 
ministers the  sacraments. 

An  avid  reader.  Bill  owns  a  valuable 
collection  of  fine  books.  He  also  is  very 
interested  In  music,  and  has  a  large 
collection  ranging  from  classical  to  big 
band  to  country.  He  also  enjoys  pho- 
tography and  collecting  stamps. 

With  so  many  interests.  Bill  Burnett 
is  certain  to  have  an  active,  enjoyable 
retirement.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  us  here  in  the  House  wish 
Bill  and  Mildred  Burnett  health  and 


happiness  in  the  coming  years.  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  Join  me  as  well  in 
giving  our  thanks  to  Bill  for  23  years 
of  outstanding  work  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.* 


THAT  PLACE  (BITBURG  CEME- 
TERY), MR.  PRESIDENT.  IS 
NOT  YOUR  PLACE 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 


OP 
IH  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKntSSDrTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  E31DREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
sat  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  last  week  to 
observe  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  German  death  camps, 
I  was  again  overcome  with  the  emo- 
tion of  an  event  that  was  so  evil,  so  in- 
humane that  it  was  and  still  is  almost 
too  incomprehensible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. Andd  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  looking 
around  that  room  into  the  tear-filled 
anguished  eyes  of  many  survivors  of 
those  heinous  crimes,  we  are  reminded 
only  too  well  that  such  a  horror  took 
place  and  that  such  a  horror  must 
never,  never  be  forgotten. 

As  I  watched  six  candles  being  lit  for 
the  6  million  Jews  who  died  in  the  con- 
centration camps  and  listened  to  the 
moving  words  of  author  and  survivor, 
Eaie  Wiesel.  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  current  plan  of  our  President  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  the  cemetery  in  Bit- 
burg,  West  Germany,  where  SS  troops, 
those  elite  Nazi  soldiers  who  commit- 
ted unspeakable  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, are  buried.  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans support  President  Reagan's  effort 
to  make  a  gesture  of  reconciliation 
toward  our  ally.  West  Germany,  but 
such  a  gesture  as  the  one  proposed  is 
in  my  view,  not  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  President  that  it  is  not  too  late.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  visit  another  site  in 
West  Germany  as  a  gesture  of  recon- 
ciliation without  desecrating  the 
memories  of  the  6  million  Jews  and  5 
million  others  who  died  at  the  hands 
of  the  SS.  An  let  us  not  forget.  Mr. 
President,  our  own  American  soldiers 
who  were  murdered  at  the  hands  of 
the  SS  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and 
the  prisoner  of  war  camps  at  Mal- 
medy. 

This  week  in  a  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
Policy  Conference,  my  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Howkll  Hxplin.  elo- 
quently summed  up  my  feelings  and.  I 
believe  those  across  America,  about 
this  planned  visit,  when  he  said: 

All  Americaiu.  DemocrsU  and  Republi- 
caiu    alike,    applaud    President    Reagan's 


desire  for  reconciliation  with  modem  Oer- 
many  and  especially  with  the  Oerman 
people. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Free  World,  your  visit  to  Bitburg  Cemetery 
does  not  advance  the  cause  of  reconciliation. 
It  only  serves  to  open  old  wounds. 

Surely  another  location  can  be  found  to 
serve  the  process  of  reconciliation  without 
offendlns  the  sensitivities  of  so  many. 

Last  week,  when  EUle  Wiesel  received 
the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  at  the 
White  House,  he  made  a  moving  per- 
sonal appeal  to  President  Reagan  to 
alter  his  plans.  I  insert  a  copy  of  his 
remarks,  and  urge  the  President,  as 

Wiesel  said,  to do  something 

else,  to  find  a  way,  to  find  another 
way,  another  site  •  •  *.  That  place  (Bit- 
burg Cemetery),  Mr.  President,  is  not 
your  place." 

WIBSXL'S  RKMARKS 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  concilia- 
tion, I  was  very  pleased  that  we  met  before, 
so  a  stage  of  the  conciliation  has  been  set  in 
motion  between  us.  But  then,  we  were  never 
on  two  sides.  We  were  on  the  same  side.  We 
were  always  on  the  side  of  Justice,  always  on 
the  side  of  memory,  against  the  SS  and 
against  what  they  represent. 

It  was  good  talking  to  you,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  (or  the  medal.  Efut  this  medal  Is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  SS  tillers  have  done  to 
their  victims. 

It  was  given  to  me  by  the  American  people 
for  my  writings,  teaching  and  for  my  testi- 
mony. When  I  write,  I  feel  my  invisible 
teachers  standing  over  my  shoulders,  read- 
ing my  words  and  Judging  their  veracity. 
And  while  I  feel  responsible  for  the  living.  I 
feel  equally  responsible  to  the  dead.  Their 
memory  dwells  In  my  memory. 

ALOm  IH  AN  ORPHAJfXD  WORLD 

Forty  years  ago.  a  young  man  awoke  and 

he  found  himself  an  orphan  in  an  orphaned 
world.  What  have  I  learned  in  the  last  40 
years?  Small  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silence.  I  learned  that 
in  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  Is  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  killers,  not  the  victims.  I  learned 
the  meaning  of  solitude.  Mr.  President.  We 
were  alone,  desperately  alone. 

Today  Is  April  19.  and  April  19.  1943.  the 
Warsaw  Ohetto  rose  In  arms  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis.  They  were  so  few  and 
so  young  and  so  helpless.  And  nobody  came 
to  their  help.  And  they  had  to  fight  what 
was  then  the  mightiest  legion  in  Europe. 
Every  underground  received  help  except  the 
Jewish  underground.  And  yet  they  managed 
to  fight  and  resist  and  push  back  those 
Nazis  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  Mr. 
President,  knew  everything  and  did  so  little, 
or  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  specifically 
to  save  Jewish  children  from  death.  You 
spoke  of  Jewish  children.  Mr.  President. 
One  million  Jewish  children  perished.  If  I 
spent  my  entire  life  reciting  their  names,  I 
would  die  before  finishing  the  task. 


•  This  "iMillet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memlier  on  die  floor. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  seen  chUdren.  I  have 
seen  them  l>eing  thrown  In  the  flames  alive. 
Words,  they  die  on  my  lips.  So  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned.  I  have  learned  the 
fragility  of  the  human  condition. 

And  I  am  reminded  of  a  great  moral  essay- 
ist. The  gentle  and  forceful  Abe  Rosenthal, 
having  visited  Auschwitz,  once  wrote  an  ex- 
traordinary reportage  about  the  persecution 
of  Jews,  and  he  called  It.  "Forgive  them  not. 
Father,  for  they  know  what  they  did." 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  uniquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  Implications.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  all  Jews  were  victims.  I  have 
learned  the  danger  of  indifference,  the 
crime  of  indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love.  I  have  learned,  is  not  hate,  but  indif- 
ference. Jews  were  lOUed  by  the  enemy  but 
betrayed  by  their  so-caUed  allies,  who  found 
political  reasons  to  Justify  their  indifference 
or  passivity. 

But  I  have  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  all  depends  what  one 
does  with  it.  And  this  is  why  survivors,  of 
whom  you  spoke.  Mr.  President,  have  tried 
to  teach  their  contemporaries  how  to  build 
on  ruins,  how  to  Invent  hope  In  a  world  that 
offers  none,  how  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  seen  it  shamed  and  muti- 
lated. And  I  believe,  we  believe,  that 
memory  is  the  answer,  perhaps  the  only 
answer. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Buchenwald,  all  of  us.  Ameri- 
cans, watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  there.  I  was  there 
when  American  liberators  arrived.  And  they 
gave  us  back  our  lives.  And  what  I  felt  for 
them  then  nourishes  me  to  the  end  of  my 
days  and  will  do  so.  If  you  only  knew  what 
we  tried  to  do  with  them  then.  We  who  were 
■o  weak  that  we  couldn't  carry  our  own 
lives,  we  tried  to  carry  them  In  triumph. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  for  llt>eratlng  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  country,  the  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  freest  nation  in  the 
world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority  in 
the  world.  And  we  are  grateful,  especially, 
to  this  country  for  having  offered  us  haven 
and  refuge,  and  grateful  to  its  leadership  for 
t>eing  so  friendly  to  Israel. 

And.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  who  sits  next  to  you, 
is  my  friend,  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years,  is  himself  a  survivor?  And  if  you  knew 
all  the  causes  we  fought  together  for  the 
last  30  years,  you  should  be  proud  of  him. 
And  we  are  proud  of  him. 

StTPPORT  POa  I8RAXL 

And  we  are  grateful,  of  course,  to  IsraeL 
We  are  eternally  grateful  to  Israel  for  exist- 
ing. We  needed  Israel  in  1948  as  we  need  it 
now.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  its 
continuous  philosophy  of  humanism  and 
compassion  for  the  underprivileged. 

And  as  for  yourself,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  op- 
pressed Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  save  Shcharansky  and 
Abe  Stolar  and  losif  Begun  and  Sakharov 
and  all  the  dissidents  who  need  freedom. 
And  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am.  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am.  If  I  were  not  to  tell  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  is  In  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week.  And  I  am 
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sure  that  you.  too.  are  aad  for  the  same  rea- 
sona 

What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumatized 
generation.  And  to  us,  ss  to  you.  symbols 
are  important.  And  furthermore,  following 
our  ancient  tradition,  and  we  are  q>eaklng 
about  Jewish  heritage,  our  tradition  com- 
mands us  "to  speak  truth  to  power." 

So  may  I  speak  to  you.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration,  of  the  events  that 
happened? 

We  have  met  four  or  five  time*.  And  each 
time  I  came  away  enriched,  for  I  Icnow  of 
your  commitment  to  humanity. 

And  therefore  I  am  convinced,  as  you  have 
told  us  earlier  when  we  spoke,  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  88  graves  in 
the  Bitburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  didn't 
know.  But  now  we  all  are  aware. 

Tona  PLAcs  IS  with  thk  victims 

Bfay  I.  Mr.  President,  if  it's  powible  at  all. 
Implore  you  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a 
way.  to  find  another  way.  another  site? 
That  place,  Mr.  President,  is  not  your  place. 
Tour  place  is  with  the  victims  of  the  SS. 

Oh.  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons,  but  this  issue,  as  all  issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event,  trancends  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy. 

The  Issue  here  is  not  politics,  but  good 
and  evil.  And  we  must  never  confuse  them. 

For  I  have  seen  the  88  at  work.  And  I 
have  seen  their  victims.  They  were  my 
friends.  They  were  my  parents. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering and  loneliness  in  the  concentration 
camps  that  defies  imagination.  Cut  off  from 
the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere,  sons 
watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being  l>eat- 
ing  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their  chil- 
dren die  of  hunger.  And  then  there  were 
Mengele  and  his  selections.  Terror,  fear,  iso- 
lation, torture,  gas  chambers,  flames,  flames 
rising  to  the  heavens. 

But  Mr.  President,  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do.  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. And  so  do  I.  so  do  we.  And  I  too  wish  to 
attain  true  reconciliation  with  the  Oerman 
people.  I  do  not  t>elleve  in  collective  guilt, 
nor  in  collective  responsibility.  Only  the 
killers  were  guilty.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not. 

And  I  believe.  Iilr.  President,  that  we  can 
and  we  must  work  together  with  them  and 
with  all  people.  And  we  must  work  to  bring 
peace  and  understanding  to  a  tormented 
world  that,  as  you  know,  is  still  awaiting  re- 
demption. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 
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a  director  emeritus  of  the  Lafayette 
County  Health  Center. 

In  a  letter  accepting  his  resignation, 
the  city  trustee  board  stated  that  Mr. 
Russell  was  honored  for  the  strength 
of  his  leadership,  and  his  dedication  to 
public  service.  Prompt,  efficient  and 
complete  health  care  are  the  goals 
which  Paul  Russell  has.  and  will  con- 
tinue, to  strive  for.  In  his  term  as 
board  president,  Paul  has  presided 
ably  over  dramatic  change  in  the 
health  care  industry,  both  nationally 
and  in  Lexington. 

A  letter  of  appreciation  to  Paul, 
from  the  mayor  of  Lexington,  said 
"Your  untiring  devotion  to  the  im- 
provement to  the  hospital  is  an  exam- 
ple to  city  appointees  who  will  follow 
you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  share  with  you  and  the  entire 
House,  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  my  fellow  Missourlan  from  Lafay- 
ette County,  Paul  RusselL* 


J.  PAUL  RUSSELL 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

ormssoxnu 

nr  TBI  HO08X  OP  RXPRXSDfTATIVIS 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  my  colleacues 
about  an  outstanding  public  servant, 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  from 
my  hometown  of  Lexington,  MO. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
and  my  commimity's  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  J.  Paul  Russell,  who  has  served 
for  13  years  as  the  president  of  the  La- 
fayette Regional  Health  Center  City 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  who  has  been  a 
board  member  for  36  years.  Although 
Paul  is  resigning  from  his  current  poet 
as  president,  he  has  been  appointed  as 


UNITED  STATES  CIVILIAN  SPACE 
PROGRAMS— POSTURING  OUR- 
SELVE8  FOR  FUTURE  GROWTH 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OPPLOaiOA 
Df  THX  BOnSK  OP  REPIUSSEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  in 
the  past  quarter  century.  These  ad- 
vances have  profoundly  touched  the 
lives  of,  I  dare  say,  every  U.S.  citizen, 
be  it  in  the  manner  of  medical  break- 
throughs, food  production  research,  or 
development  of  energy  conservation 
methods. 

As  dramatic  as  any  advances  we  have 
seen  in  this  period  are  those  in  the 
space  arena.  In  1958.  the  United  States 
saw  the  formation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, created  by  law.  in  part,  to  re- 
spond to  the  space  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
seen  the  success  of  major  endeavors. 
We  have  set  our  goals  high  at  times, 
and  we  have  achieved  those  goals. 

But  what  does  the  future  hold?  We 
are  seeing  in  space  exploration  and  de- 
velopment the  dawn  of  an  era  of  com- 
mercial growth.  We  are  seeing  ad- 
vances in  technology  to  view  distant 
stars  and  to  map  the  topography  of 
our  own  oceans  and  seas.  We  envision 
expansion  in  the  space  launch  indus- 
try and  even  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories in  space  to  manufacture  remark- 
ably pure  pharmaceuticals. 

We  are  standing  on  a  scientific  pla- 
teau, poised  to  leap  to  new  heights.  As 
wise  men  and  women  wiU  do,  many 
participants  in  space  activities  have 
recognized  the  need  to  plan,  to  estab- 
lish long-range  goals  to  maximize  the 
use  of  our  national  resources,  those  re- 
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sources  being  not  only  fiscal  but  physi- 
cal and  intellectual. 

The  House  adopted,  in  last  year's 
NASA  authorization  bill  (PubUc  Law 
98-364 ).  lang:uage  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Space,  comprised  of  high-level  Individ- 
uals from  the  private  sector,  academia, 
and  the  Government.  The  Conimission 
will  study  and  report  to  Congress  on 
long-range  goals  for  maximizing  the 
potential  of  the  U.S.  civilian  space  pro- 
gram and  identify  means  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

On  March  29.  1985.  the  President  an- 
nounced the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Space  and  it  is 
with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  appointed  Commission- 
ers: 

Chairman:  Thomas  O.  Paine,  chairman. 
Thomas  Paine  Associates,  former  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator ( 1968-70). 

Vice  Chairman:  Laurel  L.  WUkening.  vice 
provost.  University  of  Arizona. 

Members: 

Luis  W.  Alvares,  physicist.  L«wrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory: 

Neil  A.  Armstrong,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Computer  Technology  Aviation.  Inc.. 
former  astronaut. 

Paul  Jerome  Coleman,  president.  Dnlversi- 
ties  Space  Research  Association  and  Assist- 
ant Director.  Los  Alamos  National  Lab. 

George  Brooks  Field,  senior  physicist. 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  and 
Chaimum.  Space  Telescope  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Space  Telescope  Science  Institute. 

U.  Oen.  William  H.  Fitch.  USMC-Ret. 
former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Aviation.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Headquarters. 

Charles  M.  Hersfeld.  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  research.  ITT  Corp. 

J.L.  Kerrebrock.  department  head.  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrlck.  former  U.S  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations. 

Gerard  K.  OTfell.  president,  chairman. 
CEO.  Geoetar  Corp. 

Kathryn  D.  Sullivan,  astronaut.  Johnson 
Space  Center.  NASA. 

David  C.  Webb,  chairman  and  founding 
member.  National  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Space. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  E.  Teager.  USAP-Ret.. 
consultant  and  former  test  pilot. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1986  NASA  author- 
ization bill  which  passed  on  the  House 
floor  on  April  3  (H.R.  1714),  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology 
adopted,  and  the  House  approved,  lan- 
guage lengthening  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Space  by  6 
months,  allowing  the  newly  named 
members  additional  time,  until  April 
1986.  to  complete  their  review  and 
report  to  Congress. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
Commission,  I  am  honored  to  lie  in  as- 
socatlon  with  this  distinguished  forum 
and  look  forward  to  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  how  the  United  States  must 
posture  itself  to  enter  a  new  era  in 
space.* 
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HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASaACRUSCTTS 
Uf  TBI  HOrSZ  or  RXPRZSOfTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
administration  has  its  way.  the  United 
States  will  be  the  only  developed 
nation  in  the  world  without  a  national 
passenger  rail  service.  Despite  Increas- 
ing ridershlp  and  decreasing  reliance 
on  Federal  subsidies.  Amtrak  is  slated 
for  extinction  under  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

A  review  of  Amtrak 's  recent  record 
and  the  effect  of  its  elimination  reveal 
the  administration's  plan  to  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish.  Over  the  last 
14  years,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
spent  $5.2  billion  in  upgrading  the  sys- 
tem's infrastnictiu^  and  improving 
the  service  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
between  Boston  and  Washington.  This 
investment  is  now  Ijeglnning  to  pay 
off,  with  Amtrak  transporting  over  20 
million  passengers  in  1984,  an  18-per- 
cent increase  over  1983  ridershlp.  with 
its  best  ever  on-time  performance. 
This  has  come  while  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  share  of  operating  expenses 
has  decreased,  dropping  from  $896  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $684  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

And  what  will  it  cost  to  dismantle 
the  system?  As  the  Boston  Globe 
points  out  in  the  following  editorial, 
25,000  Amtrak  employees,  including 
over  700  in  Massachusetts,  would  be 
laid  off,  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  estimated  $2.1  billion  in  labor 
protection  benefits. 

Saviro  Amtrak 

The  Amtrak  rail  passenger  system  was  one 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. Under  the  leadership  of  former 
Massachusetts.  Gov.  John  Volpe.  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  feder- 
al government  took  over  passenger  service 
from  the  railroads,  which  had  found  It  a 
money  loser. 

The  arrangement  has  worked  well.  After  a 
difficult  transition.  Amtrak's  employees  and 
managers  have  cooperated  admirably  to 
hold  down  costs  and  Improve  service.  Last 
year  the  system  carried  20  million  passen- 
gers. 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  to 
shut  down  Amtrak  to  "save"  $684  million  In 
annual  subsidies.  There  would  be  no  savings 
for  some  years,  since  the  government  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  $2  billion  in  sever- 
ance to  the  25.000  employees  who  would 
lose  their  Jobs,  and  It  would  have  to  write 
off  more  than  $3  billion  In  equipment  and 
other  assets. 

It  Is  misleading  for  the  Administration  to 
assert  that  Amtrak  competes  unfairly  with 
unsubsidized  rival  forms  of  transportation. 
All  modes  of  transportation  are  subsidized, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Buses  do  not  pay  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  highways  and  streets 
that  they  travel.  The  government  subsidizes 
airlines  by  providing  air  traffic  control. 

Because  air  service  is  so  much  faster  than 
rail  service.  Amtrak  does  not  compete  with 
the  airlines  for  business  passengers  except 


on  very  short  trips.  The  much  higher  price 
of  air  travel  shows  that  business  travelers 
would  rather  save  time  than  money.  The  or- 
diiuuy  weekday  fare  between  Boston  and 
New  York  is  t2fi  for  a  five-hour  trip  on 
Amtrak  compared  to  $66  for  a  30-mlnute 
flight  on  the  Eastern  shuttle. 

Amtrak.  however,  does  compete  with  air- 
lines for  the  business  of  low-Income  travel- 
ers of  families  with  small  children.  It  also 
competes  with  bus  companies,  which  charge 
slightly  leas  for  a  slightly  faster  trip.  If  it 
were  to  be  put  out  of  business,  the  bus  lines 
would  be  free  to  raise  their  fares  substan- 
tially, and  low-Income  travelers  would  have 
no  choice. 

W.  Graham  Claytor  Jr..  the  chairman  of 
Amtrak.  points  out  that  It  Is  the  only  form 
of  transtwrtatlon  that  could  move  large 
numbers  of  people  In  a  national  emergency, 
and  that  In  many  small  communities.  It  is 
the  only  transportation.  If  it  were  abol- 
ished, the  United  States  would  be  the  only 
Industrial  nation  without  a  rail  passenger 
system.  Claytor  has  promised  to  wage  a 
battle  to  save  Amtrak.  He  deserves  public 
and  congressional  support.* 
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•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
you  and  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  honoring  a  group  of  young  people 
in  my  home  county,  Edgefield,  SC, 
which  has  distinguished  itself  in  inter- 
scholastic  competition. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the 
Strom  Thurmond  High  School  Mock 
Trial  Team  has  brought  home  the 
State's  top  trophy. 

Coached  by  the  Honorable  Greg  An- 
derson, an  Edgefield  attorney,  and  fac- 
ulty members  Mrs.  Vickie  McAlister 
and  Ms.  Denlse  Jackson,  team  attor- 
neys Included  Tyra  Bush,  Michael 
Medlock,  April  Abel,  Laurie  Rhoden. 
Kathryn  Wooten,  and  Cassandra  Lott. 
Other  particpants  were  Will  Luqulre, 
Lori  Black,  Trieneke  Kylstra,  Zena 
Calhouin,  Errol  Gordon,  Sonny  Reel, 
and  Leonard  Knight. 

These  students  and  their  coaches 
have  worked  diligently  to  bring  honor 
to  their  school  and  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
dition of  Edgefield  County  which  has 
always  been  known  for  its  outstanding 
attorneys  and  Judges. 

Debates  are  a  tradition  In  our 
county,  dating  back  a  century  and  a 
half.  Such  emphasis  on  oratorical 
skills  accounts  for  Edgefield  County 
having  produced  10  governors,  5  lieu- 
tenant governors  and  many  other 
statesmen.  These  young  people  have 
been  grooming  themselves  for  key 
roles  in  the  U.S.  citizenry  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  winning  efforts.* 
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BUPPAIiO  SCHOOLS'  PUBLICA- 
TION IiCARKS  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  HKW  TOKK 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Black  History  Month, 
the  Buffalo  Public  Schools,  Depart- 
ment of  School  Integration  and  Mi- 
nority Business  Utilization,  published 
a  booklet  featuring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  black  Americans,  entitled 
Black  History  Celebration:  1985.  the 
project  was  spearheaded  by  Director 
James  R.  Heck  III,  and  staff  members. 
It  was  an  individual  and  group  effort 
Intended  to  stimulate  interest  and  re- 
search in  black  history  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  to  promote 
a  l)etter  understanding  on  the  part  of 
teachers  as  well  as  the  students. 

The  publication  covers  topics  such 
as  black  Catholicism  in  Buffalo.  NY, 
American's  first  black  astronaut,  and 
an  anthology  of  poems  by  black  writ- 
ers. 

This  publication  is  most  interesting 
and  informative  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Heck  and  the  staff  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  School  Integration  for 
their  creativity  and  effort.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
on  the  publication  that  appeared  in 
the  March  6,  1985  issue  of  the  "Buffa- 
lo Challenger" 

Local  Black  History  Pubucatiom 
Rklkaskd 

James  R.  Heck  III.  Director  of  School  In- 
tegration and  Minority  Business  Utilization 
for  the  Buffalo  Public  School  system  has 
announced  the  release  of  a  publication  enti- 
tled. Black  History  Celebration:  1985. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  School  Integra- 
tion and  has  a  broad  range  of  application 
for  school  ctiildren  from  kindergarten 
through  the  secondary  level. 

This  project  is  both  an  Individual  and 
group  effort  by  staff  members  and  is  intend- 
ed to  stimulate  interest  and  research  In 
Black  History  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. My  main  concern  for  the  Inclusion 
of  Black  History  In  the  school  curricula  la  to 
promote  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  teachers  as  well  as  students  in  the  contin- 
uum of  the  learning  process,"  states  Mr. 
Heck  in  the  foreward  of  the  booklet. 

The  publication  contains  a  documented 
pictorial  review  Black  Catholicism  In  Buffa- 
lo. New  York  and  Pictorial  Review  of  the 
Old  YMCA.  by  Lum  Smith. 

Western  New  York  area  Black  Catholics 
from  the  18408  to  the  late  1940s  are  high- 
lighted. The  impact  of  Catholicism  on  the 
educational,  social  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  Black  community  Is  depicted. 
Many  local  Black  leaders  and  well-known 
Black  personalities  can  be  found  In  the  pho- 
tographs. 

A  background  study  entitled  America's 
First  Black  Astronaut  by  Teacher  Assigned 
Bertron  Carter  recounts  the  determination 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gulon  S.  Bluford  Jr.. 
to  become  an  astronaut. 
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The  struggle  of  a  determined  Black  sculp- 
tress against  the  barriers  of  racism  and  pov- 
erty Is  presented  in  a  biography  entitled  De- 
termination: You  Can  Make  It  If  You  Try- 
Augusta  Savage— The  Sculptress  by  Home- 
School  Coordinator  Olendell  Johnson.  A 
study  guide  is  also  Included  in  the  report. 

Contemporary  Black  Americans,  their  ac- 
complishments and  the  difficulties  they  en- 
countered as  they  strove  to  reach  their 
goals  are  presented  in  a  story  and  visual 
Image  coloring  book  entitled  Contemporary 
Black  Americans  and  Their  Success  Stories 
by  Home-School  Coordinators  Thelma  O. 
Lanier  and  Judy  Pistrln.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons presented  are  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Rosa  Parks.  Gary  Coleman,  Michael  Jack- 
son, and  Carl  Lewis. 

The  Female  In  the  Political  Process:  Shir- 
ley Chisholm,  by  Home-School  Coordinator 
Marguerite  L.  Bell.  Is  a  biographic  outlook 
about  the  life  and  political  career  of  Shirley 
Chisholm.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  the  first 
Black  woman  to  be  selected  to  Congress  and 
the  first  woman  to  run  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Career  preparation  and  goal  setting  are 
outlined  In  an  essay  entitled  Yes  You  Can 
by  Home-School  Coordinator  Betty  L.  Col- 
lins. The  study  guide  may  be  used  by  teach- 
ers and  counselors  to  motivate  young  people 
to  set  long  and  short-range  plans  for  them- 
selves and  to  succeed  in  achieving  career 
goals. 

An  Anthology  of  Poems  by  Black  Writers 
for  Secondary  Students  by  Home-School  Co- 
ordinator Joseph  S..  Sperrazza  includes  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  various  Black  poets 
and  examples  of  their  work.  Writers  such  as 
Langston  Hughes.  Nikki  Giovanni.  Dudley 
Randall.  Marie  Evans  and  others  are  pre- 
sented as  they  express  their  dreams  about 
Black  culture  and  the  Black  experience. 

These  materials  have  been  distributed  to 
every  Early  Childhood  Center.  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  principal  in  the  Buf- 
falo Public  School  system,  with  permission 
to  duplicate  for  classroom  use. 

Mr.  Heck's  letter  to  school  administrators 
states,  "I  hope  that  this  publication  will  not 
only  enlighten  the  reader,  but  will  also 
serve  as  a  catalyst  and  result  In  the  produc- 
tion of  other  projects  of  a  similar  nature."* 


EUROPEAN  COAL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WX8T  VIKGINIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day at  The  Hague  In  The  Netherlands 
the  Second  U.S.-European  Coal  Con- 
ference got  underway.  This  meeting  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  European 
coal  buyers  and  their  suppliers  is  espe- 
cially important  to  producers  of  U.S. 
coal  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  their 
best  export  market. 

Last  year,  European  nations  pur- 
chased 32.8  million  tons  of  U.S.  coal 
out  of  the  total  U.S.  coal  export  figure 
of  81.5  million  tons.  Italy  alone  ac- 
counted for  almost  8  million  tons  of 
U.S.  coal  followed  by  The  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and 
FYance  as  the  top  ranking  European 
buyers. 

At  this  time,  I  submit  for  the 
Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  keynote 
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address  delivered  at  the  conference  by 
the  president  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Carl  Ba«ge,  on  April  23, 
1985. 

No  longer  is  coal  sold  with  a  smUe.  a  firm 
handshake  and  a  goodbye.  The  industry 
today  must  be  prepared  to  help  the  buyer 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  those  pre- 
cious British  Thermal  Units. 

The  American  coal  Industry  knows  this. 
We  look  upon  every  advance  In  the  clean, 
more  efficient  use  of  coal  as  a  marketing 
tool.  And  we  are  working  to  create  a  multi- 
tude of  new  tools. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  participate  in 
turnkey  projects;  these  pacluige  deals  would 
deliver  technology  along  with  American  coal 
and  the  commitment  to  get  the  projects  to 
peak  efficiency.  We  are  looking  for  Joint 
ventures  with  all  of  you  that  are  In  accord 
with  the  western  tradition  of  commerce: 
that  are  founded  on  the  concept  of  mutual 
benefit,  which  Is  our  tradition. 

Coal  Is  plentiful,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  cheap.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  energy  that  is  mandatory  if  any  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  to  be  real  and  sustain  itself. 
This  energy  is  less  subject  to  iwlltical  whim 
and  turbulence  than  any  energy  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  or  under  It. 

The  American  coal  industry  believes  that, 
when  all  the  advantages  of  American  coal 
are  matched  against  the  coals  of  Poland, 
South  Africa.  Australia  and  Colombia,  we 
are  the  clear  winner. 

This  new  marketing  approach  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  study  on  coal-use  systems  under 
the  recent  U.S.-Italy  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Agreement. 

Gerald  Blackmore.  the  CEO  of  Old  Ben 
Coal  Company,  whom  we  imported  from 
Wales,  gave  us  a  report  in  detail  on  this  ex- 
citing new  concept.  But  remember  the  idea 
behind  it  Is  that  you  get  cheaper  electricity 
as  it  leaves  the  plant  by  using  high-quality, 
cleaned  U.S.  coal  In  generation.  You  will 
have  lower  maintenance  costs,  less  slagging 
In  the  boiler  and  reduced  ash  dls[>osal  ex- 
penses. You  will  move  more  Btus  for  your 
transporUtion  doUar.  The  U.S.-Italian 
study  will  look  at  every  step  from  the  work- 
ing face  in  the  mine  through  combustion.  It 
even  contemplates  coal-fired  colliers. 

You  see.  we  really  want  your  business.  It 
will  be  good  for  you.  This  coal  still  Is  in  an 
early  stage  of  Its  development— virtually  a 
raw  resource.  We  are  now  pushing  out  to 
find  better  ways  to  move,  handle  and  use  it. 
The  advantages  of  using  coal  will  only  grow. 
And  selling  it  will  be  good  for  us.  and  you. 

Furthermore,  the  exchanges  of  coal  will 
help  the  trans-Atlantic  community  avoid 
the  possibility  of  political  friction  like  that 
which  is  cropping  up  between  us  and  the 
Asians  at  this  very  moment. 

In  addition,  the  American  coal  industry 
defends  its  customers.  We  have  entered 
many  controversies  to  keep  the  trading 
channels  open  and  to  protect  our  customers' 
investments.  We  have  done  this  even  when 
it  was  not  to  our  Immediate  advantage  to  do 
so.  We  have  done  It  because  we  t>eUeve  the 
world  needs  what  we  have  to  offer,  and  we 
believe  in  trade. 

Furthermore,  our  coal  loading  terminals 
are  more  modem  and  efficient  now  than 
when  your  colliers  last  called  on  them  In 
volume,  and  we  sent  100  million  tons  a  year 
to  meet  a  crisis  In  Europe.  And  there  are 
more  of  them  today. 

In  addition,  we  are  struggling  with  power- 
ful Interests  in  Congress  to  bring  about 
deepening  of  our  harbors.  Meantime.  Ameri- 
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can  entrepreneurs  hkve  made  It  possible  for 
deep-draft  colliers  to  top  off  In  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico:  and  there  Is  another  struggle 
against  the  environmentalists  to  provide  the 
same  service  on  the  East  Coast  in  Delaware 
Bay. 

And  mlnemouth  prices  for  coal  In  the 
United  States  have  dropped  about  20  per- 
cent for  met  coal  and  steam  coal  in  the 
recent  past.  We  producers  have  shared  our 
productivity  Increases  with  our  export  cus- 
tomers. 

Morever.  we  have  been  nose-to-nose  In  dis- 
pute with  the  American  railroad  Industry 
over  coal  freight  rates  since  it  became  clear 
the  Staggers  Act  was  going  to  deliver  to  us, 
and  you,  the  Twain  consequences  of  good 
intentions.  The  Act  was  meant  to  help  the 
railroads  become  profitable.  But  its  Imple- 
mentation threatened  to  make  them  profit- 
eers. We  have  opposed  distortions  of  the 
Intent  of  the  Act. 

The  signal  accomplishment  in  this  wide- 
ranging  war  of  words  and  lawyers  has  been 
to  legally  prohibit  any  inclination  by  the 
railroads  to  throw  away  the  rate  book  on 
coal  destined  for  export. 

We  challenged  the  export  rate  exemption 
in  court,  and  the  court  held  that  the  coal 
export  rate  exemption  granted  by  the 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  illegal  and  Improper.  We  expect 
this  verdict  to  be  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  where  we  are  defend- 
ing the  lower  court  decision  on  your  behalf. 

Meantime,  export -coal  rail  rates  have  not 
gone  up.  The  railroads  have  gratefully  been 
restrained,  and  we  would  like  to  think  we  in 
coal  have  had  something  to  do  with  their 
circumspection.  Moreover,  domestic  ship- 
pers are  having  success  in  negotiating  trans- 
portation contracts  that  are  favorable  to 
them  and  the  railroads.  The  contracts  offer 
coal  rates  better  than  the  old  ones. 

The  Staggers  Act  has  led  to  productivity 
Increases  for  the  railroads.  However,  these 
increases  have  not  led  to  export -coal  rate  re- 
ductions. The  railroads  have  not  shared 
their  productivity  increases  with  export 
buyers  as  coal  producers  have  done.  But  the 
railroads  have  shared  these  Increases  with 
domestic  coal  consumers. 

We  know  from  our  prior  exertions  on  the 
Staggers  Act,  in  defense  of  our  export  cus- 
tomers, that  such  reductions  are  possible  for 
export  coal.  We  hired  some  very  good,  very 
expensive  trans(>ortation  cost  experts  to 
look  at  export  rail  rates.  We  call  their  work 
the  Section  229  study,  and  It  led  to  our  law- 
suit in  the  Section  229  case.  This  case  chal- 
lenges the  present  level  of  coal  export  rail 
rates  to  all  our  ports  as  unreasonable  and  Il- 
legal. 

The  conclusion  of  this  study  and  our  law- 
suit, which  Is  based  upon  It,  Is  that  export 
rail  rates  have  a  sufficient  margin  to  permit 
rate  reductions  and  still  afford  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  railroads. 

Therefore  I  now  plead  with  my  colleagues 
who  represent  the  American  rail  Industry: 
Join  us  in  serving  a  market  that  needs  what 
we  have:  do  it  by  dropping  your  export-coal 
rates  to  match  our  drop  In  prices  based  on 
our  own  productivity  gains  to  gain  the 
newly  emerging  coal  markets  In  Europe. 

Find  ways  to  voluntarily  strike  for  coal 
export  the  kinds  of  contracts  and  rates  you 
have  been  recently  negotiating  for  coal  in 
our  domestic  market.  The  margin  is  there. 
Let's  find  it  and  provide  our  European 
friends  with  the  kind  of  dependable,  cheap 
energy  they  need  to  keep  their  economies 
growing. 

And  let  me  give  an  assurance  to  our  Euro- 
pean customers:  If  the  railroads  do  not  act 
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voluntarily,  as  I  hope  they  will,  we  will  not 
surrender  In  our  fight  to  serve  you:  if  It  Is 
essential  to  our  competitive  survival,  we 
have  every  intention  of  pursuing  our  legal 
rights  under  the  Staggers  Act  to  reduce 
these  rates  under  the  Section  229  study  and 
the  legal  proceedings  we  Initiated  before  the 
coal  export  rate  exemption  was  initiated  by 
the  railroads. 

In  summary,  we  will  defend  the  finding 
that  the  export  rate  exemption  is  illegal  and 
improper.  And  if  rates  are  not  voluntarily 
reduced,  we  plan  to  press  the  court  case 
that  can  ultimately  reduce  them. 

Our  mines  are  ready.  Our  ports  are  ready. 
We  have  already  reduced  our  prices  at  the 
mine  and  the  railroads  are  already  In  the 
process  of  reducing  their  coal  rates.  In 
short,  the  American  coal  Industry  Is  ready 
to  do  business  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

America  has  not  turned  its  face  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  its  back  on  Europe!  We  Americans 
are  what  we  are  because  of  Europe,  because 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  because  of 
coal. 

We  give  and  take,  buy  and  sell,  all  to 
mutual  benefit.  This  Is  our  shared  tradition. 
We  have  weathered  the  fears,  anxieties  and 
near  desperation  of  1973  and  1979,  and  we 
have  done  It  together. 

No,  America  will  not  turn  away.  Rather 
we  turn  to  you  and  offer  the  embrace  of 
good  friends  and  kinsmen.  The  next  40 
years  can  be  what  the  Barzlnls  of  distant 
times  will  call  the  beginning  of  a  Oolden 
Age.  We  can  do  it  by  making  the  best  use  of 
what  we  have.  And  Coal  and  a  tested  and 
proved  willingness  to  work  together  Is  what 
we  do  have. 

And  we  can  start  right  here  today  In  The 
Hague,  the  genesis  of  much  of  this  century's 
cooperation  between  us.  Coal  can  provide 
the  vehicle  for  setting  us  forth,  once  again, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  towards  a  Oolden  Age 
between  America  and  Ehirope.  Let  us  begin 
here  and  now  at  this  historic  gathering  of 
producers,  transporters  and  buyers  of  the 
Atlantic  community.* 
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REOUIATORY  OVERSIGHT  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OP  Mississim 

nf  THI  HOUSK  or  RXPRXSEirrATIVKS 

Thundav,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  H.R,  1339.  the  Regtila- 
tory  Oversight  and  Control  Act  of 
1985,  with  an  additional  22  cosponsors, 
bringing  to  73  the  total  number  of  co- 
sponsors  on  this  measure. 

I  originally  introduced  the  bill  In 
this  Congress  on  February  28,  with  47 
Members  who  had  cosponsored  an 
identical  measure  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress. H.R,  3939.  The  bill  was  Intro- 
duced In  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  INS  against  Chadha. 
and  subsequent  decisions,  holding  the 
one-  and  two-House  legislative  vetoes 
over  executive  actions  unconstitution- 
al. 

Under  my  legislation,  all  Federal 
regulations  subject  to  informal  rule- 
making under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  would  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  up  to  90  days  before  they 
could  take  effect.  Major  regulations. 


those  which  an  agency  estimates  could 
cost  the  economy  $100  million  or  more 
in  any  year,  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution.  Nonmajor  regulations 
could  be  disapproved  by  the  same 
means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  new 
legislative  veto  device  provided  in  my 
bill,  title  I  contains  a  regulatory 
reform  package  that  is  essentially  the 
same  as  a  compromise  worked  out  be- 
tween various  parties  inside  and  out- 
side the  House  in  the  97th  Congress. 
The  main  feature  is  the  requirement 
that  agencies  perform  regulatory  anal- 
yses on  proposed  major  regulations 
and  their  alternatives  before  they 
make  a  final  decision,  and  that  they 
choose  the  most  cost-effective  alterna- 
tive unless  another  is  mandated  by 
law. 

Moreover,  both  existing  and  new 
major  regulations  would  be  subject  to 
10-year  sunset  dates,  meaning  they 
would  have  to  be  resubmitted  In  the 
same  or  amended  form  every  10  years, 
both  through  the  rulemaking  process, 
and  the  congressional  review  process 
which  requires  approval  by  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  conducted 
extensive  hearings  in  the  last  Congress 
on  the  effect  of  the  Chadha  decision 
on  the  Congress  and  on  what  steps  we 
might  take  to  rectify  the  loss  of  the 
traditional  legislative  veto.  It  is  my 
hope  the  conmiittee  will  complete  its 
work  in  this  Congress  and  make  an  af- 
firmative recommendation  on  my  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  uniform  congres- 
sional review  process  for  all  regula- 
tions. Rulemaking  is  lawmaking,  after 
all,  and  the  Congress  must  retain  ulti- 
mate control  over  this  Important  con- 
stitutional prerogative.  It  is  too  impor- 
tant an  activity  to  abdicate  to  the  une- 
lected  regulatory  bureaucrats. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  In- 
clude a  summary  of  the  bill  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  cosponsors.  The  items 
follow: 

Cosponsors  op  Rkoitlatort  Ovkrsioht  and 
Control  Act  (H.R.  1339) 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Barton.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Bliley,  B^.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Broomfleld,  Mr.  Broyhlll,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Duncan. 

Mr.  Eklwards  of  Ok„  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  HUer,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lagomarslno,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Calif..  Mr.  Livingston.  Mrs. 
Uoyd. 

Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Calif..  Mr. 
Lujan.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Martin  of  N.Y.,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  111.,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash., 
Mr.    Oxley.   Mr.    Parrls.   Mr.    QuUlen.    Mr. 
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Rudd.    Mr.   Siljander,    Mr.    Shumwmy,   Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Calif., 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  WaUer.  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Whltehurst. 
Mr.  Whlttaker.  Ui.  WoU.  and  Mr  Wylle. 
Brikp  SmfMAIT  OP  LOTT  "Rbculatort 
Oversight  and  Control  Act  op  1985" 
(H.R.  1339,  Introduced  Feb.  28.  1985) 

TmX  I— ACntCT  RULKMAKINO  IMFROVKMKNTS 
(AMENDMKNTS  TO  THE  AOMINISTSATIVZ  PRO- 
CKDURX  ACT) 

Reffuiatory  AnalytU  of  Major  Rule$.— 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  perform  regu- 
latory analyses  of  major  rules  and  alterna- 
tives. Major  rules  are  those  which  the 
agency  or  President  determine  would  have 
an  annual  impact  on  the  economy  of  $100 
million  or  more  or  would  otherwise  have  a 
substantial  Impact.  The  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  choose  the  most  cost-effective  al- 
ternative unless  another  alternative  Is  man- 
dated by  the  underlying  sUtute.  The  Presi- 
dent (or  the  Vice  President  or  other  Execu- 
tive Officer  confirmed  by  the  Senate)  would 
establish  guidelines  for  compliance  and 
would  review  and  monitor  compliance.  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  may  also  monitor  com- 
pliance. 

RegutaUny  Agenda.— Each  agency  shaU 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year  a  regulatory  agenda 
listing  all  rules  the  agency  tends  to  propose, 
promulgate,  modify,  repeal  or  otherwise 
consider  in  the  next  12-months.  Certain  in- 
formation is  required  to  be  included  with 
each  rule  listed  on  the  agenda. 

Agency  Reviero  of  ExUting  Rule*.— Vol 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  effective 
date,  each  agency  shaU  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  schedule  for  the  review  of 
existing  major  rules  over  the  next  ten  years. 
A  final  schedule  would  be  published  not 
later  than  six  months  later,  after  publish 
comment.  The  President  could  add  rules  to 
this  review  schedule.  The  reviews  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  comment  analysis  re- 
quirements as  new  major  rules. 

SuTuet  for  Major  Rules.— All  newly  pro- 
posed and  existing  major  rules  scheduled 
for  review  shall  Include  a  date  on  which 
they  shall  cease  to  be  effective,  not  later 
than  10  years  after  they  are  initially  effec- 
tive, in  the  case  of  new  rules,  and  according 
to  their  sunset  review  schedule  for  existing 
rules. 

Informal  Rulemalcing  Process.— The  infor- 
mal rulemaking  process  Is  amended  to  pro- 
vide greater  notice,  information,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  and  written  public  cdmment. 

Judicial  Review  (modified  "Bumpers 
Amend7nent").—'Whea  agency  actions  are 
challenged  in  the  courts,  the  courts  shall  in- 
dependently decide  aU  relevant  questions 
without  according  any  presumption  in  favor 
or  against  the  actions. 

Appeals  of  Agency  Orders  ("race  to  court- 
house" problem}.— When  agency  actions  are 
challenged  in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals 
within  ten  days  of  their  Issuance,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  shall, 
by  random  selection,  designate  one  court  in 
which  the  record  shall  be  filed. 

lnterveru)r  Funding.-Fedenl  funds  could 
not  be  used  for  public  participation  in 
agency  rulemaking  proceedings  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law. 

TmjE  II— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OP  AGENCY 
RTTUCS  (AMENDMENTS  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDiniE  ACT) 

Submission  and  Review  of  Agency  Rules.— 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  submit  most 
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rules  of  general  applicability  to  Congress  for 
a  90-day  review  period.  The  rules  would  be 
referred  to  one  conunlttee  of  primary  Juris- 
diction in  each  House  or  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee if  more  than  one  committee  has  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction. 

Congrestional  Action  on  Rutes.— Major 
rules  could  not  take  effect  unless  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  approval  is  enacted  within  90- 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress; 
other  rules  could  take  effect  unless  a  Joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  enacted  within 
the  90-day  period,  and  could  take  effect 
sooner  if  neither  House  has  acted  on  a  reso- 
lution within  60-days  or  if  either  House  has 
rejected  a  resolution. 

Committee  Consideration  of  Resolu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  major  rules,  resolu- 
tions of  approval  must  be  introduced  by  the 
chairmim  (or  his  designee)  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  rule  Is  referred  within  one  day 
after  the  rule  is  received,  and  the  committee 
would  be  required  to  report  the  resolution 
not  later  than  45-day8  after  receipt  of  the 
rule,  or  would  thereafter  be  discharged  of 
the  resolution.  Other  rules  would  be  subject 
to  Joint  resolutions  of  disapproval  which  the 
committee  could  report  at  its  own  discretion 
or  would  be  required  to  report  if  a  "motion 
for  consideration"  Is  filed  within  2S-days 
after  the  rule  is  received  and  is  signed  by 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
involved  not  later  than  30-days  after  the 
rule  Is  received.  If  the  committee  has  not  re- 
ported such  a  resolution  within  45-days 
after  receipt  of  the  rule,  the  resolution 
would  be  discharged. 

Floor  Consideration  of  Resolutions.— Bxa- 
olutions  reported  or  discharged  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  involved,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  their 
consideration  would  be  privileged  and,  if 
adopted,  debate  on  major  rules  resolutions 
would  be  for  two-hours,  and  for  other  rules 
resolutions,  one-hour.  If  one  House  receives 
a  resolution  from  the  other  House  and  has 
not  reported  or  been  discharged  of  its  own 
resolution  within  75-days  after  the  rule  is 
received,  the  resolution  of  the  other  House 
would  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calen- 
dar. 

TITLE  m— REGULATORY  OVERSIGHT  AND  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RITLES  (AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  RITLES  OP  THE  HOUSE! 

House  Regulatory  Reviev)  Calendar.— A 
Regulatory  Review  Calendar  would  be  es- 
UbUshed  in  the  House  to  which  all  Joint 
resolutions  of  approval  and  disapproval 
would  be  referred  once  reported  or  dis- 
charged from  committee.  The  Calendar 
would  be  called  on  the  first  and  third 
Monday  and  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of 
each  month  after  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal. Priority  consideration  would  be  given  to 
resolutions  for  rules  whose  review  period 
would  expire  before  the  next  calling  of  the 
Calendar.  Motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  would  be  nondebata- 
ble  except  for  resolutions  discharged  pursu- 
ant to  a  "motion  for  consideration"  signed 
by  one-fourth  of  the  membership,  in  which 
case  the  motion  would  be  debated  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Regulatory  Appropriations  Riders.— The 
present  House  rule  restricting  the  offering 
of  limitation  amendments  to  appropriations 
bills  would  be  amended.  At  present  such 
limitation  amendments  can  only  be  offered 
after  other  amendments  are  disposed  of  and 
only  If  the  House  votes  down  a  motion  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rise.  Under  the 
proposed  rule  change,  limitation  amend- 
ments could  be  considered  during  the  initial 
amendment  process  with  respect  to  regula- 
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tlons  for  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  Hotiae.  or 
has  been  passed  but  not  enacted,  during  the 
specified  review  period. 

Overtight  Improvements.— CotoBiltleea 
would  be  required  to  formally  adopt  over- 
slgbt  plans  at  the  beginning  of  a  C^ongress 
and  their  funding  resolutions  could  not  be 
considered  until  the  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
Diittee.  Committees  would  also  be  required 
in  their  final  oversight  reports  to  relate 
their  actual  oversight  activities  and  accom- 
plishments to  their  original  plans.  The 
Speaker  could  create  special  ad  hoc  over- 
sight committees,  subject  to  House  approv- 
aL« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FISHER- 
MEN'S TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1985  AND  A  BILL  TO  REDUCE 
THE  TARIFF  ON  IMPORTED 
FISH  NETS 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVXS 

Thuraday.  April  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  STUDE>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  Representatives  Lemt, 
ToiTHG  of  Alaska,  and  McKerhan  of 
Maine  and  several  other  colleagues,  I 
am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  American  fishermen. 

The  first  bill,  the  Fishermen's  Tax 
Reform  Act,  seeks  to  correct  an  inequi- 
table situation  created  for  fishermen 
under  certain  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Unemployment  Tax  Act  [FUTAJ. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Eag- 
land  commercial  fishermen  have  long 
considered  themselves  to  be  self-em- 
ployed. Independent  by  natiu^.  New 
England  fishermen  seek  to  make  a 
living  from  the  sea  on  their  own  terms 
and  conditions.  Instead  of  receiving  an 
hourly  wage  or  annual  salary  as  they 
work  among  the  various  fishing  boats, 
they  receive  a  share  of  the  catch.  By 
sharing  in  the  profits,  and.  unfortu- 
nately, the  losses  on  some  fishing 
trips,  the  crews  of  our  fishing  fleet 
retain  their  independence. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  not  always  agreed 
with  our  fishermen,  preferring  to  treat 
them  Instead  as  employees  of  a  fishing 
vessel.  In  1976  we  addressed  this  situa- 
tion in  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  providing 
that  owners  of  fishing  vessels  manned 
by  a  share  paid  crew  of  10  or  less  were 
to  be  exempt  from  withholding  Feder- 
al Income  taxes  and  Social  Security 
taxes  on  their  (a«wmembers.  The 
amendments  made  by  that  act  simpli- 
fied matters  for  our  fishermen  and 
permitted  them  to  retain  their  free- 
dom to  work  on  different  fishing  boats 
as  self-employed  fishermen.  Overall, 
this  system  has  worked  very  well  for 
both  the  vessel  owner  and  the  fisher- 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  recently  alerted 
by  some  of  my  Cape  Cod  fishermen  to 
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a  problem  not  dissimilar  to  the  one 
they  faced  In  1976.  The  current  unem- 
ployment laws  exempt  owners  of  ves- 
sels under  10  net  tons  from  paying  un- 
employment taxes  on  their  crew  share. 
Over  the  pass  several  years,  however, 
our  fishermen  have  found  it  necessary 
to  Increase  the  size  of  their  vessels 
both  for  safety  reasons  and  because 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  travel 
further  offshore  to  take  a  full  day's 
catch.  Many  of  the  vessels  in  my  area 
now  exceed  10  net  tons,  although  the 
crew  size  has  remained  about  the 
same.  As  you  can  see,  these  vessel 
owners  may  now  be  forced  to  pay  into 
the  Federal  unemployment  fund  even 
though  their  crew  is  considered  to  be 
self-employed  for  puivosea  of  Social 
Security  and  Federal  withholding 
taxes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  owners  of  fishing  vessels  ex- 
ceeding 10  net  tons  that  are  manned 
by  a  share  paid  crew  of  10  or  less,  will 
be  permanently  exempted  from  passing 
Federal  unemployment  taxes.  By 
treating  Social  Security,  Federal  with- 
holding, and  unemployment  taxes  ex- 
actly the  same  for  this  class  of  fisher- 
men. I  believe  we  will  be  greatly  sim- 
plifying the  administrative  burdens 
placed  on  them  as  well  as  making 
sound  public  policy. 

The  second  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  as  Intended  to  help  Ameri- 
can fishermen  compete  with  their  for- 
eign counterparts  and  thereby  help  al- 
leviate a  fisheries  trade  deficit  that 
now  exceeds  $4  billion.  My  bill  would 
accelerate  an  already  scheduled  tariff 
reduction  on  imported  sjmthetic  fiber 
fish  nets  and  netting,  providing  almost 
immediate  relief  for  our  domestic  fish- 
ing industry. 

Since  1963.  our  fishermen  have  been 
burdened  with  an  Import  tariff  on  syn- 
thetic fish  nets  and  netting  which  now 
stands  at  24.8  percent  ad  valorem  plus 
12  cents  per  pound.  As  a  result  of  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations  in  1979, 
the  United  States  plans  to  gradually 
reduce  this  tariff  to  17  percent  ad  va- 
lorem in  1989.  My  bill  simply  acceler- 
ates this  process. 

Because  the  United  States  does  not 
manufactiu-e  the  quality  and  variety 
of  nets  required  by  the  Industry,  our 
commercial  fishermen  depend  on  a 
wide  variety  of  imported  fish  nets. 
Consequently,  they  are  forced  to  buy 
an  imported  product  and  pay  an  exces- 
sive duty.  The  irony  in  our  present 
tariff  structure  is  that  while  our  fish- 
ermen are  expected  to  compete  with 
foreign  fishermen  heavily  subsidized 
by  their  own  government— and  whose 
catch  generally  enters  this  country 
duty  free— they  are  also  expected  to 
pay  a  high  tariff  on  the  nets  they  use. 
This  situation  has  made  it  virtuaUy 
impossible  for  many  of  our  fishermen 
to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition. 
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This  legislation  does  not  propose  to 
provide  any  new  tariff  relief  for  for- 
eign net  suppliers;  it  only  seeks  to  ac- 
celerate already  approved  reductions 
in  existing  tariffs.  Its  goals  and  pur- 
poses are  In  keeping  with  the  adminis- 
tration's trade  policy  which  has 
sought  to  open  world  markets  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade. 

Reducing  this  tariff  will  help  all  seg- 
ments of  our  fishing  Industry,  includ- 
ing salmon  gilnetters  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  tuna  purse  seiners  In  the 
Pacific.  Great  Lakes  gilnetters.  Oulf 
shrimpers,  and  North  Atlantic  trawl- 
ers.* 


WORKER  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
NO  SEXY  ISSUE.  BUT  6.000 
WORKPLACE  DEATHS  ANNUAL- 
LY AREN'T  CHEAP 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PKItlf  STLVAKU 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVXS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  most  comprehensive  study  of 
workplace  deaths  and  injuries  and  the 
impact  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  [OSHA]  on 
worker  health  and  safety  was  released 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

Simply  stated,  the  OTA  study  noted 
that  workplace  deaths  and  injuries 
had  decreased  between  1979  and  1983. 
a  decrease  also  noted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics [BCS],  but.  unlike  BLS  which 
gave  credit  to  OSHA  for  the  decline. 
OTA  said  the  decrease  was  due  to  a  far 
greater  extent  on  the  economic  reces- 
sion which  gripped  the  country  at  that 
time. 

I,  for  one.  applaud  the  efforts  by 
OTA.  The  agency  has  gathered  to- 
gether an  impressive  array  of  facts 
and  figures  which  strengthen  the 
views  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
concerned  for  a  number  of  years  about 
the  failure  of  OSHA  to  do  its  Job. 

I  must  admit  to  being  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  the  media's  reaction  to  the 
OTA  study.  I  know  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  devot- 
ed space  in  their  newspapers  for  the 
story  and  I  assume  other  newspapers 
around  the  country  also  provided 
space. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  where  are 
the  reporters  from  these  newspapers 
when  other  questions  of  worker  health 
and  safety  are  discussed?  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  are  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

It  takes  no  mental  giant  to  realize 
that  worker  safety  and  health  is  not  a 
sexy  Issue.  After  all,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucation  and  Labor  reorga- 
nized several  weeks  ago,  I  wasn't  ex- 
actly overwhelmed  by  a  crush  of  mem- 
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bers  wanting  to  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety.  And, 
from  what  I  have  learned,  the  minori- 
ty faced  the  same  problem  during  its 
reorganization. 

But  to  those  of  us  in  this  body  and 
in  other  places  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  involved  in  worker 
health  and  safety,  the  OTA  report 
substantiates  the  comments  we  have 
been  making  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  In 
1968.  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee when  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  was  passed  in  1970. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  nearly  10  years.  I  clearly 
recall  numerous  attempts  during  those 
years  by  many  so-called  friends  of 
American  working  men  and  women 
who  offered  proposals  to  gut  or  repeal 
OSHA. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
myself  no  Johimy-come-lately  in  the 
field  of  worker  health  and  safety.  I  am 
very  much  aware  of  what  has  been 
going  on  at  OSHA  through  the  cur- 
rent administration  and  I  have  said  so 
on  many  occasions,  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  in  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  and  In  speeches 
around  the  country. 

On  April  2.  Just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago.  Robert  Rowland,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  OSHA.  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  to  inform  us  of  his  goals 
and  directions  for  the  agency. 

After  Mr.  Rowland  completed  his 
testimony  and  responded  to  questions, 
I  made  it  very  clear  that  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  efforts  of  OSHA  to 
provide  direction  In  the  area  of  worker 
health  and  safety. 

In  my  closing  remarks  at  that  hear- 
ing, I  said: 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  In  total 
acreement  with  your  (Rowland's)  views  on 
the  way  the  agency  should  function,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  plant  and  health  In- 
spections and  the  development  of  standards. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  too  much  reliance 
on  record  checks  Instead  of  full  inspections. 
I  believe  there  Is  too  much  reliance  on  In- 
dustry's willingness  to  make  the  commit- 
ment to  employee  safety  and  health  without 
more  careful  oversight  by  OSHA. 

And.  while  I  recognize  the  time  Involved 
in  developing  standards  that  cover  expo- 
sures to  toxic  and  hazardous  substances.  I 
feel  there  Is  too  often  a  wllllngneas  to  write 
off  more  comprehensive  protective  meas- 
ures by  saying  those  protections  will  cost 
too  much.  Cost  too  much  In  what  terms?  In 
terms  of  corporate  expenses  or  in  terms  of 
Uvea? 

In  my  opening  remarks  at  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  February  19,  I  said 
about  OSHA's  delay  in  implementing 
the  hazard  communication  standard: 

•  •  *  We  on  this  committee  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  promulgation  and  Im- 
plementation of  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  hazard  communication.  It  was  dis- 
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treaslng  news  when  we  learned  at  our  earlier 
hearing  (December  12,  1984)  that  OSHA 
standards  would  not  be  going  Into  even  par- 
tial effect  until  November  of  this  year  and 
not  fully  so  until  May  of  next  year.  I  must 
tell  you  that  my  primary  concern  Is  not 
with  the  chemical  Industry  Insofar  as  com- 
pliance with  or  leadership  In  meeting  OSHA 
standards.  It  Is  with  small  companies  that 
use  toxic  materials  In  their  manufacturing 
processes. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  of  those  smaller 
companies,  especially  those  where  toxic  and 
hazardous  materials  make  up  only  a  modest 
part  of  the  manufacturing  process,  will  be 
considerable  slower  In  responding  and  con- 
forming to  the  standards. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  would  not  want 
to  see  repeated  deaths  and  injuries  in  the 
work  force  due  to  a  lack  of  awareness  on  the 
part  of  employees  when  dealing  with  haz- 
ardous and  toxic  materials. 

As  a  case  in  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
Maywood,  IL,  where,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  a  trial  of  four  former  corporate 
officials  charged  with  murder  In  the 
1983  cyanide  poisoning  death  of  a 
chemical  worker  began. 

The  firm  recovered  the  silver  on  ex- 
posed photographic  film  through  a 
process  using  a  cyanide-based  sub- 
stance. According  to  reports,  the  bar- 
rels containing  the  cyanide-based 
chemical  were  labeled  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  substance.  The  lal>els  were 
in  English  but.  unfortimately,  few  of 
the  plant  workers  read  or  si>oke  Eng- 
lish well  enough  to  understand  the 
hazards  they  faced. 

And  that  is  Just  one  of  thousands  of 
similar  cases  In  this  country  where 
workers  are  using  hazardous  and  toxic 
materials  without  adequate  protection 
or  information. 

Here  is  Just  a  partial  list  of  some 
other  major  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1980: 

An  explosion  at  a  chemical  plant  in 
Delaware  in  1980  killed  six  workers,  in- 
jured dozens  of  others,  and  forced  the 
evacuation  of  about  1,000  residents. 

A  series  of  explosions  in  a  chemical 
plant  in  Indian  Trail,  NC.  in  1980,  in- 
jured some  50  persons. 

An  explosion  at  a  paint  and  resin 
plant  in  Chicago  Heights.  IL,  in  1981, 
killed  1  person  and  injured  22  others. 

An  ammonia  leak  from  a  storage  ter- 
minal in  Bemesville,  MN,  in  1981, 
blinded,  choked  and  burned  at  least  30 
people. 

An  explosion  and  fire  at  a  tank  farm 
in  Taft,  LA,  in  December  1982,  forced 
the  evacuation  of  some  17,000  people. 

Last  October,  leaking  insecticide 
from  a  plant  in  Linden.  NJ,  hospital- 
ized 161  persons. 

In  November,  in  Middleport,  NY,  a 
30-gallon  spill  of  methyl  Isocyanate, 
affected  some  30  schoolchildren  and  a 
teacher. 

And,  of  course,  last  December,  as  we 
all  know,  a  ninaway  reaction  at  Union 
Carbide's  MIC  plant  in  Bhopal,  India, 
killed  some  2,000. 

A  complete  list  of  known  tragedies 
would  be  endless.  We  could  Include  the 
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cost  in  human  life  from  the  grain  ele- 
vator explosions.  We  could  include  the 
storage  tank  explosion  in  Newark,  NJ, 
in  January  1983,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  1  employee  and  injuries  to  22 
others. 

The  OTA  study  tells  us  that  about 
25  American  working  men  and  women 
are  killed  on  the  Job  every  day  and  be- 
tween 10,000  and  45,000  are  injured  se- 
riously enough  to  require  medical  care 
or  time  off.  In  total,  the  OTA  study  es- 
timates that  some  6,000  workers  are 
killed  annually  on  the  job. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates annual  workplace  fatalities  be- 
tween 3,000  and  5,000,  but  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council  estimates  some 
11,000  to  12,000  worker  fatalities  per 
year. 

Frankly,  to  me  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  who  is  right.  When  any 
worker  gets  killed  on  the  Job  or  suffers 
a  permanent  disability  because  of  his 
occupation.  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  know 
there  is  a  family  somewhere  that  isn't 
going  to  be  provided  for  properly,  even 
with  the  insurance  and  other  benefits 
available. 

I  am  c»ncemed  be(»use  I  know  that 
too  many  of  those  workplace  deaths 
and  injuries  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed—prevented by  the  use  of  equip- 
ment, prevented  through  better  train- 
ing programs  so  that  workers  on  the 
Job  would  be  more  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial hazards,  and  prevented  by  compa- 
nies making  some  adjustments  in  the 
way  they  operate. 

I  wish  we  could  eliminate  all  work- 
place deaths  and  injuries,  but  I  know 
that  is  an  unattainable  goal.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  he  shouldn't  be  striving 
toward  it. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  Insure  that  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  protect  our 
workers— and,  in  the  process,  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

It  is  up  to  OSHA  to  set  workplace 
health  and  safety  standards  that  are 
meaningful  and  to  enforce  those 
standards.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
certain  workplace  changes  will  be  too 
costly.  We  have  to  make  the  cost  a 
worthwhile  expense  for  business  and 
industry. 

Believe  me,  I  understand  the  need 
for  companies  to  show  profits.  I  be- 
lieve in  our  economic  system  and  I  be- 
lieve a  reasonable  return  on  invest- 
ment is  the  only  way  companies  will 
be  able  to  get  additional  investors  so 
they  can  expand  and  grow. 

Still,  it  may  be  necessary  for  some 
firms  to  provide  fewer  dollars  for  their 
board  members  and  senior  officers  and 
investors  and  put  more  of  those  dol- 
lars into  making  their  plants,  offices 
and  other  facilities  safer  for  the  work- 
ers. 

OSHA,  too,  has  a  responsibility.  Its 
role  is  to  see  that  hazardous  condi- 
tions in  the  workplace  are  reduced  and 
eventually   eliminated.   It   cannot  do 
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this  by  just  satisfying  itself  that  every- 
thing is  OK  because  the  records  say 
so. 

It  can't  Just  depend  on  the  lost  work 
day  rate  as  a  test. 

Inspections  of  targeted  industries 
should  not  be  terminated  just  because, 
after  a  check  of  corporate  records,  it  is 
found  that  a  plant  has  a  lost  work  day 
rate  lower  than  that  of  the  industry 
involved. 

OSHA  inspections  must  be  more 
comprehensive.  We  must  find  ways  to 
encourage  industry  to  improve  facili- 
ties before  an  accident  which  results 
in  serious  injury  or  death  occurs. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  some- 
one or  enough  people  die  on  a  Job 
before  enforcing  standards  already  in 
existence,  even  though  standards  may 
be  outdated. 

We  must  be  more  attentive  to  what 
is  happening  in  the  manufacture,  use 
and  distribution  of  hazardous  and 
toxic  substances.  According  to  fairly 
good  estimates,  there  are  between 
30,000  and  60,000  different  kinds  of 
substances  an(j  combinations  of  sub- 
stances being  manufactured  and  used 
In  American  factories,  businesses,  hos- 
pitals and  other  facilities.  No  industry 
is  immune.  Those  substances  are  used 
In  construction,  manufacturing,  serv- 
ice and  other  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  day  in  this 
country  there  are  more  than  180,000 
shipments  by  truck  or  rail  of  every- 
thing from  nail  polish  remover  to  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  effects,  both  short  term  and  long 
term,  of  those  substances  on  American 
workers  is  woefully  limited. 

The  hazard  communication  standard 
promulgated  by  OSHA  lists  some  2.000 
substances  on  which  material  safety 
data  sheets  will  be  required. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  [NIOSH]  has 
a  far  more  extensive  list,  but  even  it  is 
in  no  way  complete.  Still,  it  might  be 
better  if  OSHA  used  the  NIOSH  regis- 
try of  toxic  or  chemical  substances  as 
the  basis  for  the  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  than  its  present  list  of 
2,000  substances. 

We  need  considerably  more  research 
on  the  toxicity  of  substances  used  in 
the  workplaces.  We  need  to  know  what 
the  maximum  acceptable  exposures 
should  be.  We  need  to  know  what 
kinds  of  special  protective  equipment 
is  needed  by  the  workers. 

Industry  must  understand  that  we 
are  committed  to  improved  safety  and 
health  in  the  workplace  and  must  be 
prepared  to  use  its  resources.  Includ- 
ing, as  I  mentioned,  some  of  its  profits, 
to  make  the  necessary  improvements 
to  increase  the  health  and  safety  of  its 
workers. 

I  am  often  asked  what  kinds  of  in- 
centives can  be  used  to  encourage  In- 
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dustry  to  improve  safety  and  health 
conditions  in  the  workplace. 

It's  not  hard  to  come  up  with  an- 
swers. OSHA  can  provide  some  Incen- 
tive by  restructuring  Its  fine  scales.  It 
seems  clear  enough  to  me  that  a  com- 
pany cited  for  serious  violations  would 
be  willing  to  Invest  the  money  it  would 
pay  In  fines  Into  improving  safety  con- 
ditions if  it  knew  those  fines  would  be 
large  enotigh  to  have  an  impact. 

OSHA  may  have  to  reorganize  the 
way  the  fining  process  works  by  pro- 
viding for  the  remission  of  fines  if  the 
violations  are  corrected  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time. 

Another  incentive  could  come  from 
the  insurance  industry.  Perhaps  Amer- 
ica's health  insurance  firms  and  those 
that  handle  worker  compensation 
might  consider  special  premium  abate- 
ments for  companies  that  truly  reduce 
workplace  injuries. 

I  tnily  believe  we  can  substantially 
reduce  workplace  deaths  and  injuries 
if  we  are  willing  to  noake  the  the  nec- 
essary commitment.  It  will  require 
considerable  effort.  It  will  require  the 
Joint  effort  of  industry,  labor,  and 
others,  such  as  the  insiirance  industry 
to  make  a  difference. 

The  OTA  study  provides  many  Im- 
portant numbers  to  strengthen  the 
views  that  those  of  us  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  workplace  deaths  and 
injuries  have  held.  We  know  much 
must  be  done. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety.  I  encourage  the  media  to  cover 
our  hearings. 

Worker  health  and  safety  may  not 
be  a  sexy  Issue,  but  it  surely  affects 
every  American.* 
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•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  you 
know.  Americans  all  and  people 
throughout  the  world  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

In  the  14th  District  of  New  Jersey, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  represent,  we 
have  a  special  endearment  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  to  our  shores. 

Prom  New  Jersey's  Liberty  State 
Park,  located  in  Jersey  City,  we  are 
but  1,000  yards  away  from  Liberty 
Island  where  our  fair  lady  stands  305 
feettaU. 

With  the  leadership  of  Lee  A.  lacoc- 
ca.  chairman  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty- 
Ellis   Island   ^^ntennial   Commission, 
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more  than  $230  million  is  being  raised 
in  order  to  pay  for  the  repairs  and  ren- 
ovation to  our  natioiud  shrines,  with 
work  well  underway  at  the  present 
time  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Many  individuals  and  groups,  from 
schoolchildren  to  some  of  America's 
largest  industries,  are  making  mone- 
tary contributions  toward  the  renova- 
tion fund. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  I  was  pleased  to 
participate  in  a  ceremony  where  the 
National  Disabled  American  Veterans 
organization,  working  with  people 
from  New  Jersey,  made  a  donation  of 
$1  million  toward  the  $2.7  million 
needed  to  help  make  the  shrines  bar- 
rierfree. 

On  Bftay  10,  1985,  the  Junior  Service 
League  of  Hudson  County  is  sponsor- 
ing a  fundraising  celebration  in  Jersey 
City's  Liberty  State  Park  at  the  histor- 
ic, beautifuUy  renovated  central  rail- 
road terminal. 

The  funds  raised  will  be  donated  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-E311s  Island  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  through  the 
Jersey  Journal,  which  is  sponsoring  a 
countywide  "Save  Our  Statue"  fimd. 

Joan  Z.  Shields  is  chairperson  of  the 
Junior  service  league  gala  committee, 
and  she  is  aided  by  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  service  leagues: 
President  Lynn  Kegelman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rita  Tomkins.  Secretary  Maur- 
een Connors.  Treasurer  Mary  Kegel- 
man. Statue  of  Liberty  Gala  Commit- 
tee Co-chairperson  Maureen 
McLaughlin.  Planning  Board  Cather- 
ine Camevale,  Rita  Tomkins.  Jacqua- 
line  Connors,  and  Sharon  Schrier. 
publicity  Jan  Onleal  and  Susan  Plynn, 
Journal  Lynette  D'Klla  and  Catherine 
Kegelman,  ticket  reservations.  Liz 
Kltzpatrick  and  Mary  EHlen  McLaugh- 
lin, and  reception  Alda  Sclrocco, 
Adrlanne  Scalfane,  and  Joanne  Car- 
roll. 

The  Junior  service  league  has  ap- 
pointed an  honorary  committee, 
hosted  by  New  Jersey  Governor 
Thomas  H.  Kean  and  his  wife,  Debo- 
rah Kean.  Members  of  this  committee 
are:  Kenneth  Albers.  chief  executive 
officer  of  Provident  Bank:  Paul  Amlco. 
mayor  of  Secaucus:  Alan  Bardack, 
president.  Bardack  Realty  Co.:  Rabbi 
Samuel  Berman.  Temple  Beth-El;  Bill 
Bradley.  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
Jersey:  Gerald  P.  Callahan,  Jr.,  com- 
munity relations  manager.  New  Jersey 
Bell:  Raymond  P.  Catlaw,  Esq..  vice 
president  and  trust  officer,  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey:  Joseph  Charles, 
New  Jersey  State  Assemblyman;  Elba 
Clnclarelll.  bUlngual  teacher:  John 
Collins,  chairman.  Commercial  Trust 
Company;  Joseph  Cory,  Joseph  Cory 
Warehouse  Corp..  Thomas  Cowan, 
New  Jersey  State  Senator:  Lloyd  Cur- 
rier, president  of  Christ  Hospital;  An- 
thony De  Pino,  mayor  of  West  New 
York;  Joseph  Dorla,  New  Jersey  State 
Assemblyman: 

Michael  Plstel.  managing  editor  of 
the    Dispatch;    Joseph    Funfey.    vice 
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president  area  development  of  Plrst 
Jersey  National  Bank;  Archbishop 
Peter  L.  Oerety  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Newark;  Rev.  Edward  Gljmn.  S.J.. 
president  of  St.  Peter's  College:  Ray- 
mond Graham,  mayor  of  East  Newark; 
Prank  J.  Guarlnl.  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Bernard  M.  Hartnett, 
general  counsel,  vice  president  of  Bell 
Atlantic;  Henry  Hill,  mayor  of  Kearny; 

Christopher  Jackman,  New  Jersey 
SUte  Senator.  William  'Tex"  Jackson. 
Thomas  A.  Demlng.  Co..  Inc.;  Frank 
Lautenberg,  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
Jersey:  Roy  Lenahan,  vice  president  of 
Patricli  J.  McGlynn,  Inc.,  Insurance; 
Gerald  McCann.  mayor  of  Jersey  City; 

Rosemary  T.  McPadden,  president. 
New  York  Merchantlle  Exchange;  El- 
eanor McGlynn,  president  of  Patrick 
J.  McGlynn.  Inc.:  Mark  Munley, 
Jersey  City  Economic  Development 
Corporation;  Peter  Murphy,  St.,  vice 
president,  Plrst  Fidelity  Bank;  Edward 
O'Conner,  New  Jersey  State  Senator; 
Morris  Pesin.  director  of  City  Spirit; 
Daryl  Rand— Harrison-Appleman- 

Rand; 

Robert  A.  RaiUerl.  New  Jersey  State 
Assembljmian;  Peter  W.  Rodino,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Rogers,  president  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Harold  J.  Ru- 
voldt,  Sr.,  Esq.,  past  president  of  New 
Jersey  Bar  Association;  Raymond  A. 
Schnyder,  mayor  of  Guttenberg;  Fred- 
erick J.  Tomkins,  business  administra- 
tor, city  of  Jersey  City;  Anthony  Van- 
ieri.  New  Jersey  State  Assemblyman; 
Joanne  Van  Dom.  project  develop- 
ment officer,  Jersey  City  EJconomic 
Development  Corporation:  Rev.  Ercel 
Webb,  Monumental  Baptist  Church; 
Arthur  Wichert,  mayor  of  Union  City; 
and  Audrey  Zapp,  commissioner  of 
Liberty  State  Park. 

During  the  reception  100  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  of  Hudson  County 
are  scheduled  to  be  honored  for  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  Hudson  County  because 
of  personal  successes.  The  honorees 
announced  by  the  Junior  Service 
League  are  as  follows: 

Keimeth  P.X.  Albers,  Barbara 
Amato,  Sister  M.  Ambroslna,  Robert 
Argyelan,  Adrian  Arpel  Jim  Bishop, 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Boyle,  Phillip  Bosco, 
Francis  X.  Burke,  Arthur  Bums,  Dr. 
Vincent  Butler,  Theordore  Conrad. 
Jacques  D'Amboise.  Edward  G.  Davln 
III.  Harry  A.  Devlin.  Sam  Di  Peo.  Sr., 
Nina  Dobkln,  Joan  Doherty,  Nino  S. 
Domingo,  Rose  Donskl.  Diane  Dra- 
gone,  David  Dworkln.  Dr.  Lena  Ed- 
wards, Gloria  Elsposito,  Francis  Fltzpa- 
trick,  Lloyd  Currier. 

Thomas  Fleming,  Stanley  Fryc- 
zynskl,  Marie  Garibaldi,  Bishop 
Robert  Gamer,  Dr.  Janet  Geraghty- 
E>eutsch,  Steve  Gregg,  the  late  J. 
Owen  Gnondy.  Donna  Hagemaim,  Ber- 
nard Hartnett.  Margaret  Hayes,  Jerry 
Herman,  Wesley  J.  Howe.  Arthur  Im- 
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peratore,  Dennis  James,  Sister  Pat 
Jelly,  Lucille  Joel,  Sister  Ellen  Joyce, 
Madallne  Kaufman.  Mary  Pat  Kenne- 
dy. Kool  and  the  Gang,  Frank  Lon- 
gella,  Harry  Leber,  LeRoy  J.  Lenahan. 
WiUlam  Martin,  Sister  Alice  McCoy. 

Rosemary  T.  McFadden,  Sister  Mar- 
garet. Thomas  McGovem.  L.  Deckle 
McLean,  John  McMullen.  Matthew  P. 
McNulty.  Dr.  John  P.  McTague,  John 
Meagher.  David  A.  Messier,  Edward  N. 
Moriarty,  Ward  Mount,  the  late 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  Phyllis  Newman, 
Dr.  Stephen  Obstbaum.  Pat  OT>on- 
nell,  Mike  O'Koren,  Nicholas  Oresko, 
Lillian  Pearce,  Morris  Pesln,  E.  Curtis 
Plant,  John  Qulgley,  Jr.,  Richard 
Reeves,  Jerome  Robbins,  Horace  K. 
Roberson,  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Rogers, 
Luis  Rojes,  Harold  Runoldt,  Sr. 

Cynthia  Sanford.  Sidney  Schlesln- 
ger.  Francis  Albert  Sinatra.  Harry  Si- 
perstein.  Dr.  May  Som.  Thomas  Stan- 
ton, Virginia  Statile,  Edward  John  Ste- 
vens, Sister  Grace  Francis  Strauber, 
Mark  SuUivan.  Mrs.  ElUs  Taube 
"Josie."  Thomas  Taylor.  Anthony  Ter- 
racciano.  Dr.  Utah  Tsao,  Rev,  Ercel 
Webb,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
Carol  Wilson.  Flip  Wilson.  Rev.  Victor 
Yanltelli.  S  J.,  Rev.  Betty  Jane  Young, 
and  Audrey  Zapp. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Service  League  who 
have  been  working  for  Hudson  County 
for  more  than  50  years.  Some  of  their 
accomplishments  are  the  Women's  Ex- 
change in  1932;  a  survey  of  Jersey  City 
in  1936,  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  of  social  service 
agencies. 

During  the  World  War  II  years  this 
group  did  excellent  work  maintaining 
club  rooms  at  the  Fairmount  Motel  for 
members  of  the  armed  services. 

In  1944  they  focused  on  a  family 
servlce-chUd  welfare  program,  and  in 
1946  established  its  voluinteer  bureau. 

During  the  forties  this  ambitious 
group  undertook  the  redecoration  of 
dormitories  and  the  construction  of  a 
sun  porch  at  the  Salvation  Army  Door 
of  Hope.  They  also  assisted  In  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  Whittier  House  Boy's 
Club,  where  they  helped  develop 
recreation  programs  for  girls  at  the 
club. 

During  the  fifties,  the  league  raised 
funds  resulting  in  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  Girl  Scout  and  Boy 
Scout  camps. 

They  also  donated  six  hospital  beds 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
Hudson  County  Chapter  In  1955  and 
1957,  and  provided  a  hospitality  cart  in 
1957  for  Greenville  Hospital  which 
was  put  to  good  use. 

The  group  has  also  worked  In  the 
area  of  low-Income  families  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  formation  of  a  teen- 
age girls'  club  at  the  A.  Harry  Moore 
housing  project,  in  addition  to  deco- 
rating and  furnishing  the  teenage 
lounge  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
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It  was  In  the  sixties,  however,  that 
the  league  branched  out  into  many 
new  areas,  including  homemaker  serv- 
ice, a  Spanish-American  center,  clinic 
for  hearing  and  speech  afflicted  per- 
sons; Good  Will  Industries;  Catholic 
Youth  Organization;  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Blind;  Lutheran  Welfare 
Association  and  the  Occupational 
Center  of  Hudson  County. 

When  Seton  Hall  had  its  medical 
college  in  Jersey  City,  the  Junior  Serv- 
ice League  staffed  the  Clinic  Research 
Center  with  volunteers  and  purchased 
equipment  for  the  entertainment  and 
hobby  programs  for  the  patients. 

Throughout  these  years  sujnmer 
scholarships  were  donated  to  Boy 
Scout  and  Girl  Scout  camps. 

In  1968  the  Junior  Service  league 
also  helped  in  the  educational  area  by 
donation  of  nursing  scholarships  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital  and  Christ  Hospital. 

They  also  donated  fimds  toward  the 
construction  of  a  new  vestibule  in  the 
radiology  department  of  Christ  Hospi- 
tal in  1969.  and  supplied  a  cauterizing 
machine  at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

The  league  also  focused  on  the 
saving  and  restoration  of  the  historic 
Hudson  County  Court  House  and 
worked  with  city  and  county  commit- 
tees organized  to  celebrate  America's 
200th  birthday. 

This  fine  group  also  aided  the  New 
Jersey  State  Council  of  the  Arts  by 
conducting  a  survey  of  cultural  organi- 
zations within  the  county  which  was 
published  and  distributed  to  the 
public. 

During  the  seventies  the  league  do- 
nated thousands  of  dollars  to  charita- 
ble organizations  within  the  county, 
providing  renovations  at  the  newly 
purchased  Academy  House,  a  commu- 
nity center  sponsored  by  the  Hudson 
County  Mental  Health  Association. 

Almost  $10,000  was  given  to  the  As- 
sociation for  Brain  Injured  Children, 
while  respirators  were  donated  to  Ba- 
yonne  Hospital  and  Greenville  Hospi- 
tal, and  other  equipment  donated  to 
Bayonne  Mental  Health  Center, 
Jersey  City  Salvation  Army  Communi- 
ty Center,  and  Henrietta  Benstead 
Senior  Citizen  Center  In  Kearny. 

A  donation  was  also  made  to  the 
North  Hudson  Hospital  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  fetal  monitor. 

The  following  year  funds  were  do- 
nated to  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the 
Blind  to  purchase  a  minibus. 

Currently,  the  Junior  Service 
League  Is  working  at  the  core  of  many 
social  service  programs.  Including  the 
newly  formed  Hudson  County  Hospice, 
an  organization  working  with  the  ter- 
minally ill  and  the  Bayonne  Communi- 
ty Day  Nursery. 

F\mds  also  have  been  raised  by  the 
group  for  the  rehabilitation  and  ren- 
ovation of  both  Y's  In  Hudson  County. 

In  1981.  during  the  International 
Year  of  the  Handicapped,  this  fine 
group   committed   proceeds   from   Its 
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annual  luncheon  to  several  organiza- 
tions including  Young  Wheels  Can 
Fly,  Hudson  County  Association  for 
Brain-Injured  Children  and  S.C.A.T.E. 
(Special  Children's  Athletic  Training 
Experience). 

The  Jimlor  Service  League  of 
Hudson  County  deserves  the  accolades 
of  the  area  they  have  served.  Indeed, 
they  have  shown  a  spirit  of  service 
above  self.  I  feel  certain  that  this  gala 
celebration  on  Bday  10  will  result  in 
perhaps  one  of  the  largest  donations 
to  be  raised  by  any  such  group  In  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  their  efforts 
and  wish  to  Join  me  In  a  salute  to  this 
fine  group.* 


PRESIDENTS  POLICIES  DAMAGE 
PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  TIMOTHY  WIRTH 

or  COLOBADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPHESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  the  vital  issue  of  whether  or 
not  America  should  provide  further 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  letter  to  all  of  us  from  American 
Rhodes  scholars  now  studjring  in 
Oxford.  E^land. 

These  students,  among  the  best  and 
brightest  that  America  has  to  offer, 
have  seen  the  fallacy  of  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras.  They  correctly 
argue  that  aid  to  the  Contras  ob- 
structs the  possibility  of  reasoned  di- 
plomacy to  resolve  peacefully  the 
growing  conflict  In  Nicaragua. 

Opposition  to  aid  to  the  Contras  Is 
not,  as  the  students  point  out,  predi- 
cated on  the  belief  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  necessarily  the  best  governors 
for  Nicaragua:  "Of  course,  we  each 
have  our  own  views  of  the  present  Nic- 
araguan Government.  But  we  are  of 
one  mind  in  believing  that  President 
Reagan's  policies  damage  the  pros- 
pects for  democracy  In  Nicaragua.  And 
we  are  of  one  voice  when  we  say  that 
the  President's  policies  damage  the 
prospects  for  peace  In  Central  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  effort,  led  by  Mr. 
Wade  Buchanan  of  Boulder,  CO,  high- 
lights the  urgent  need  to  resort  to  ne- 
gotiation before  Nicaragua,  and  other 
Central  American  nations,  are  trapped 
In  an  endless  cycle  of  violence.  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

March  24,  1985. 

We,  the  undersigned  American  Rhodes 
Scholars  currently  studying  in  Oxford.  Eng- 
land, wish  to  register  our  strong  opposition 
to  any  renewal  of  United  States  aid— covert 
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or  otbenHae— to  th«  contrm  foroM  nghtiiig 
the  NIcaracuAn  (ovemment. 

An  objective  of  the  Rhodes  SchoUrahlp  U 
to  foster  pttuce  and  understAndln<  uaong 
DAtlons.  In  this  spirit,  we  feel  the  Adminis- 
tration's current  policy  toward  NIcaracu*  Is 
dangerous  and  counter-productive.  Of 
course,  we  each  have  our  own  views  of  the 
present  NIcaracuan  government.  But  we  are 
of  one  mind  in  believing  that  President  Rea- 
gan's policies  damage  the  prospects  for  de- 
mocracy In  Nicaragua.  And  we  are  of  one 
voice  when  we  say  that  the  President's  poli- 
cies damage  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

As  United  States  citizens,  we  urge  you.  In 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  to  oppose  any 
renewal  of  aid  to  the  contra  forcea.  We  urge 
you  to  work  toward  a  more  constnictlye  for- 
eign policy  In  Central  America. 

We  do  not  speak  for  all  Rhodes  Scholars 
who  are  cltiaens  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
do  we  speak  for  the  Rhodes  Trust  as  an  In- 
stitution. We  speak  as  44  Individual  Ameri- 
cans who  are  profoundly  concerned  that  our 
nation's  support  for  the  contra  war  Is  harm- 
ful to  US  national  Interests  as  well  as  to  the 
Interests  of  Central  Americans. 

Please  send  all  responses  c/o  Wade  Bu- 
chanan. Magdalen  College.  Oxford  OXl 
4AU.  England,  or  2808  &  Lakerldge  TraU. 
Boulder.  Colorado.  80303. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Wade  B.  Buchanan.  Boulder.  Colorado: 
Claudena  M.  Skran.  Saginaw.  Michi- 
gan; David  Vltter.  New  Orleans.  Lou- 
isiana; Brenda  Buttner.  Wataonville. 
California;  Barbara  J.  Toman.  Crown 
Point,  Indiana.  Maureen  E.  Freed,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Christopher  Hedrick. 
Olympla.  Washington.  Jerri -Lynn  Sco- 
fleld.  Newton,  New  Jersey:  John  W. 
Panestil.  La  JoUa.  California,  Daniel 
Porterfleld.  Towson,  Maryland;  Carl- 
ton Long,  Gary.  Indiana;  Heather  A. 
Wilson.  Keene,  New  Hampshire;  Lois 
Quam.  Manihall.  Minnesota;  David 
Noever.  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma; 
Catherine  J  K^'ssee-Sandoval.  Monte- 
beUo.  CaUfomla.  KeUey  H.  Klrklln. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Charles  R.  Conn  III.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts; Elizabeth  H.  KlrUand, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Lawrence 
J.  Vale,  Chicago,  minols:  WUilam  H. 
Bender,  Rutland.  Vermont;  Hunter 
Monroe.  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina; 
David  Duncombe.  Boulder  City. 
Nevada;  Brian  R.  Oreene.  New  Tork 
aty.  New  York;  Kathertne  R.  Rich- 
ante.  Mlsaoula.  Montana.  Jean  McCol- 
Uster,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Raymond  Par- 
etaky.  New  York  Oty.  New  York; 
Christopher  L.  Elsgruber.  Corvallis, 
Oregon:  Elizabeth  Kiss.  Alexandria. 
Virginia;  Marvin  Krislov.  New  Haven. 
Connecticut;  Sarah  B.  Sewall,  Medo- 
mak.  Maine. 
George  R.  Stephanopoulos.  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  Kevin  L.  Thurm.  Merrick.  New 
York;  Lawrence  Ellis.  Sklllman.  New 
Jersey:  Michael  E.  Haaselmo.  Golden 
Valley.  Minnesota;  Kathrin  Day  Las- 
sila.  Ames.  Iowa;  Richard  Kllngler. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Craig  G.  Kennedy. 
Clearwater.  Florida;  Donald  W.  Haw- 
thorne, Lakewood,  Ohio:  John  M. 
MacLeod,  North  Sutton,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Richard  Sommer,  Morgantown. 
West  Virginia;  Patricia  E.  Connelly. 
Belleville,  New  Jersey;  Terrence  Teh- 
ranlan.  Honolulu.  Hawaii:  Daniel 
Bloomfleld,  New  York  City.  New  York: 
Judith  Stoddart,  East  Lansing.  Michi- 
gan.* 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  iixinois 

ni  THX  Housx  or  RsnussirrATrvxs 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Ut.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
24  hotirs  ago  this  House  retreated 
from  leadership  In  foreign  policy  to 
what  can  best  be  described  as  isola- 
tionism revisited.  Fearing  to  act  in  de- 
fense of  developing  democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  our  colleagues  defeated 
two  proposals  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  House  to  be  on  record  In 
favor  of  this  promising  and  yet  fragile 
trend  by  rejecting  proposals  made  by 
President  Reagan  and  one  authored 
by  Republican  leader  Michb.,  our 
good  colleague  from  Illinois. 

It  seemed  to  this  Member  as  If  those 
who  voted  against  the  President  and 
the  Michel  amendment  were  hobgob- 
llnized  Into  believing  that  there  would 
be  a  horrendous  price  to  pay  for  de- 
fending U.S.  support  for  the  democrat- 
ic resistance  in  Nicaragua.  Part  of  this 
fear  was  based  on  misinformation  and 
disinformation  which  intentionally 
distorted  both  the  meaning  of  the 
Michel  amendment  and  the  context  of 
that  amendment  as  it  relates  both  to 
current  law  and  firm  assurance  from 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  By 
shirking  our  responsibility  to  defend 
democracy  by  denying  modest 
amounts  of  nonlethal  assistance  to  the 
resistance,  this  House  cleared  the  way 
for  the  comandantes  In  charge  of  Nica- 
ragua to  consolidate  their  revolution 
and  to  externalize  it  throughout  the 
region. 

The  most  that  a  bare  plurality  of 
our  colleagues  support  was  a  declara- 
tion of  perpetual  neutrality  and  disar- 
mament. 

Given  the  choice  between  the  Hamil- 
ton amendment  and  nothing,  most  of 
our  colleagues  took  the  position  I 
did— back  to  square  one.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  this  date  accurately 
portrays  the  confusion  and  flight  from 
foreign  involvement  which  character- 
ized this  House  these  past  few  days.  I 
commend  It  to  all  in  the  hopes  we  can 
recover  our  sense  of  history  and  learn 
from  our  gratuitous  errors. 

THX  PoUTtCS  or  IMACTIOH 

After  emotional  and  confused  debate,  the 
House  wrote  its  own  foreign  policy  Tuesday 
night,  washing  Its  hands  of  any  military  aid 
to  Nicaragua's  antl-communlst  contras.  Of 
course,  this  was  not  really  a  policy:  It  was  a 
non-policy.  And  while  we  believe  In  repre- 
sentative democracy,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  you  can't  hold  348  people— 308 
Democrats  and  40  Republicans— politically 
accountable  Individually  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  Inaction.  We  learned  that 
lesson  anew  in  the  sellout  of  Saigon  a 
decade  ago. 

It's  true  as  well  that  the  further  two  votes 
taken  yesterday,  while  Insuring  that  the 
Issue  will  at  least  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate,  will  serve  only  to 
further  confuse   anyone   trying  to   under- 
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these  that  the  Constitution  wisely  put  for- 
eign policy  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 

But  at  least  we  now  know  more  about  the 
current  condition  of  the  American  political 
process.  It  has  become,  more  than  ever 
before,  internationalized.  And  some  of  the 
players  have  no  high  regard  either  for  de- 
mocracy or  the  future  weU-belng  of  the  U.S. 

For  example,  Danny  Ortega,  the  Nlcara- 
guan  president,  was  able  to  predict  on 
Monday  that  the  U.S.  House  would  hand 
him  a  victory  over  his  contra  foes.  In  a  show 
of  religious  devotion  not  evident  in  the  poli- 
cies of  his  government,  he  even  went  to  a 
church  to  pray  for  that  victory.  But  on  the 
chance  that  the  Almighty  might  not  be  lis- 
tening, he  had  previously  enlisted  two  fresh- 
man U.S.  senators.  Kerry  of  Massachusetts 
and  Harkin  of  Iowa,  as  his  ambassadors  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  assigned  to  tell  the  presi- 
dent that  Mr.  Ortega  was  offering  what 
Sen.  Kerry  called  a  "wonderful  opportuni- 
ty" for  peace.  Mr.  Ortega  had  also  offered 
concessions— relaxed  press  censorship  and 
the  right  for  NIcaraguan  workers  to  strike- 
before  a  House  vote  on  contra  aid  last 
siunmer.  then  reneged  after  Congress  gave 
him  what  he  wanted. 

Even  If  the  senators  didn't  know  that, 
they  should  know  that  bait-and-switch  tac- 
tics are  an  old  game  for  authoritarians 
trying  to  consolidate  power.  Hitler  constant- 
ly made  promises  he  didn't  Intend  to  keep 
during  the  early  '30s.  Mr.  Ortega  whispers 
to  the  gullible  that  he  is  fundamentally  a 
democrat,  but  if  he  were,  his  communist  col- 
leagues and  their  big  brothers  In  Havana 
and  Moscow  would  have  thrown  him  in  the 
lake  years  ago. 

However,  most  of  the  congressional  348 
could  not  have  been  naive  about  or  even 
mildly  sympathetic  to  International  commu- 
nism. Any  American  who  strays  that  direc- 
tion usually  Is  brought  back  to  reality  when 
the  Russians  commit  some  new  brutality, 
such  as  the  shooting  of  a  U.8.  Army  major. 

Some  may  have  fallen  victim  to  the  moral 
equivalence  argument:  "Our  Nlcaragioans 
are  Just  as  bad  as  their  NIcaraguans."  The 
answer  to  that  Is  that  war  Is  a  "bad"  busi- 
ness. But  "our"  NIcaraguans  are  willing  to 
engage  in  it,  to  kill  or  be  killed,  because 
they  don't  want  communism.  That,  we  are 
quite  sure.  Is  also  the  prevailing  view  In  the 
U.S. 

A  still  unresolved  Issue  Is  the  nature  of 
the  threat.  Mr.  Reagan's  strong  rhetoric 
notwithstanding.  The  Sandinistas  don't 
plan  to  launch  their  75  tanks  and  12  hell- 
copter  gunshlps  against  Houston.  But  they. 
the  Cut>ans  and  the  other  foot  soldiers  in 
Moscow's  Imperial  crusade  are  going  to  con- 
tinue doing  some  other  things.  They  will 
continue  to  dabble  In  U.S.  politics,  partly  by 
subterfuge  and  deception.  They  will  contin- 
ue building  the  drug  trade,  which  nets  them 
huge  piles  of  doUars.  spreads  degeneracy 
and  undermines  law  enforcement  in  the 
U.8.  They  will  continue  to  train  terrorists 
who,  partly  through  the  net-works  devel- 
oped In  the  drug  trade,  will  sow  further  dis- 
order and  try  to  destabilize  democratic  re- 
gimes In  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  bitter  irony 
that  Colombia,  one  of  the  intermediaries  in 
the  Contadora  process  some  Americans 
think  wUl  bring  peace  to  Central  America.  Is 
under  Intense  pressure  from  the  drug  ter- 
rorists. 

Finally,  some  congressmen  probably  rep- 
resent what  the  polls  suggest  is  a  common 
view  among  Americans  generally,  that  tl4 
million  In  aid  to  the  contras  doesn't  look 
like  we  are  very  serious  about  beating  the 


communists.  Do  we  Intend  to  win  or  don't 
we?  If  not,  poll  respondents  seem  to  be 
saying,  don't  get  us  bogged  down  In  any 
more  losing  struggles. 

It  Is  to  that  final  misgiving,  especially, 
that  the  administration  must  find  an 
answer.  The  opportunity  will  present  Itself, 
because  this  problem,  and  indeed  the  larger 
problem  of  Soviet  Imperialism.  Is  not  going 
to  go  away  just  because  the  House  tried  to 
wish  It  away  Tuesday  night.* 


THE  HOMELESS  MENTALLY  ILL 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  wiBCONsni 

nf  THX  Houu  or  bsprxskhtattvxs 

Thunday,  AprU  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wnss,  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  benefit  the  homeless 
mentally  ill. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  deinstitu- 
tionalization, a  movement  that  began 
in  the  I960'8.  is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  homeless  situation  In  the  United 
States.  Because  of  advances  in  medical 
science  and  a  desire  to  protect  pa- 
tients' rights,  thousands  of  people 
were  released  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. Sadly,  however,  the  result  of  de- 
institutionalization was  that  many  of 
the  mentally  ill  were  released  into 
communities  without  proper  social 
cotmsellng  or  followup  procedures. 

This  legislation  urges  States  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  amounts  received  under 
two  block  grant  programs  in  order  to 
develop  and  to  implement  housing 
counseling  services  for  individuals 
before  their  release  from  facilities  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill 
would  call  for  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
and  the  Secretary  of  hks  to  submit 
reports  to  Congress  regarding  the 
housing  counseling  programs  which 
are  to  be  developed  by  the  States 
using  these  block  grants. 

There  is  a  real  need  to  end  the  suf- 
fering of  these  Americans  who  have 
been  left  to  fend  for  themselves  on  the 
streets.  Many,  dehumanized  by  the 
system,  do  not  wish  to  live  in  doorways 
and  alleys;  they  simply  have  no  where 
else  to  go.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  help  these  individuals. 

We  hope  you  will  join  us  In  this 
effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  attention  the  following 
Washington  Post  article  that  clearly 
illustrates  the  problems  experienced 
by  the  homeless  mentally  ill, 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24,  198fi] 

D.C.'S  HOMXLBM  SCHIZOPHHSiriCS  Gkt 

LriTLX  HxLP,  Report  Firds 
(By  Margaret  Engel) 
Last  month,  a  43-year-old  North  Carolina 
schizophrenia  patient  was  discharged 
abruptly  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  while 
wearing  a  cotton  dress,  sneakers,  a  thin 
sweater  and  no  underclothes. 

She  was  told  to  go  to  a  public  shelter,  but 
after  walking  the  streets  for  six  hours  was 
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readmitted.  A  day  later,  she  was  given  a 
week's  supply  of  medldne.  bus  fare,  a  list  of 
shelters  and  was  turned  out  again.  Her  dis- 
charge summary  read;  "destination  un- 
known." 

The  woman's  case  was  dted  In  a  study  re- 
leased yesterday  by  three  doctors  at  the 
Health  Research  Group  to  Illustrate  how 
the  1,300  homeless  tielleved  to  be  schizo- 
phrenic came  to  live  In  the  streets,  grates 
and  public  shelters  In  the  District.  The 
study  found  that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
city's  homeless  suffer  from  schizophrenia 
and  that  little  Is  being  done  to  aid  them. 

Federal  officials  said  the  f  Igtire  Is  consist- 
ent with  surveys  nationwide  that  have 
fotind  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  homeless 
are  mentally  ill. 

The  study  was  baaed  on  interviews  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  with  the  staff  of  13 
homeless  shelters  in  the  District.  The  staff 
members  told  researchers  that  schizophre- 
nia was  the  main  reason  that  33  percent,  or 
441  of  the  1.316  men  in  the  shelters,  were 
homeless.  Alcoholism  was  the  reason  that 
another  40  percent,  or  532  of  the  men.  were 
homeless. 

Officials  at  St.  Elizabeths  said  the  case  of 
the  woman  dted  In  the  study  Is  under 
review  and  would  not  comment  on  It,  "If  the 
case  Is  true,  that's  not  good,"  said  Dr.  Sher- 
vert  Frazler,  director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  which  manages  the 
hospital. 

"*  *  *  Homelessness  Is  primarily  the  result 
of  Inappropriate  deinstitutionalization," 
said  the  report's  main  author.  Dr.  E.  Fuller 
Torrey,  a  former  psychiatrist  at  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital,  which  is  In  the  process  of 
being  transferred  from  federal  to  dty  con- 
trol. 

"This  is  the  most  psychlatrically  rich  dty 
In  the  nation  and  the  world,"  said  Dr. 
Sidney  E.  Wolfe,  director  of  the  Health  Re- 
search Group,  and  a  coauthor  of  the  report 
along  with  Dr.  Eve  Bargmann.  "There  are 
1,300  psychiatrists,  yet  only  two  work  In  the 
shelters.  There's  only  25  hours  a  week  avail- 
able for  all  the  needs  of  the  homeless." 

As  a  result  of  so  many  untreated  mentally 
111  persons  In  the  dty's  shelters,  the  facili- 
ties resemble  "psychiatric  wards  of  the 
19308"  before  medicines  to  help  schizo- 
phrenics were  created,  the  study  found. 

The  report  urges  the  city  to  require  every 
psychiatrist  to  donate  two  hours  a  week  as  a 
condition  of  holding  a  license.  It  also  asks 
that  15  psychiatrists  at  St.  Elizabeths  and 
IS  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  with  admlnlatrattve-only  duties  be 
asked  to  work  In  shelters  part  time. 

"Given  psychiatric  manpower  and  mone- 
tary resources  available  in  Washington,  the 
existing  mental  health  services  for  the  dty's 
mentally  111  homeless  are  a  desgrace  *  *  *," 
the  report  states. 

Dr.  Frazler  said,  "Most  of  our  psychia- 
trists are  heavily  responsible  for  heavy  ex- 
penditures of  research  money  and  are  run- 
ning the  review  committees."  Forcing  them 
to  see  patients  "la  not  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem." 

According  to  a  1984  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  study,  the  District  spends  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  every  state  In  the 
nation  for  mental  health.  According  to  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  sUtes  for  fiscal  1981, 
the  District  spent  $151  per  person  for 
mental  health,  which  was  more  than  six 
times  the  average  state  spending  of  $34  per 
person. 

"*  *  *  If  throwing  money  at  a  problem 
would  solve  It,  then  Washington  would  al- 
ready be  a  model  for  public  mental  health 
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servtees,"  the  report  said.  It  urged  that 
money  for  St  Elisabeths  be  given  to  the 
District  to  follow  the  ""mass  exodus"  of  pa- 
tients who  left  the  federal  hospital. 

Mental  Illness  was  a  larger  problem  for 
women,  the  study  found,  as  58  percent,  or 
210  or  the  359  In  shelters  at  the  time,  were 
schizophrenic.  AloohoUam  was  the  primary 
reason  for  homelessness  among  14  percent 
of  the  women,  or  50  caaea. 

"The  report  was  critical  of  the  ccnnmunlty 
mental  health  centers,  which  It  said  "have 
established  records  for  unparalleled  medioc- 
rity." 

Charles  Siegel.  a  qmkeaman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hiuian  Resources,  which  runs 
the  dty's  community  mental  health  centers, 
noted,  "We  have  been  improving  out  mental 
health  system  for  some  time,  especially  our 
Crisis  Resolution  Unit."* 


U.S.        CIVILIAN       SPACE       PRO- 
ORAMS-POSTURING  OUR- 

SELVES FOR  FUTURE  GROWTH 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

orrLoankA 

nr  THS  HOT78C  or  RXPBZSKITTATTVKS 

Thunday,  AprU  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  in 
the  past  quarter  century.  These  ad- 
vances have  profoundly  touched  the 
lives  of,  I  dare  say,  every  U.S.  citizen, 
be  it  in  the  manner  of  medical  break- 
throughs, food  production  research,  or 
development  of  energy  conservation 
methods. 

As  dramatic  as  any  advances  we  have 
seen  in  this  period  are  those  in  the 
space  arena.  In  1958,  the  United  States 
saw  the  formation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, created  by  law,  in  part,  to  re- 
spond to  the  space  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
seen  the  success  of  major  endeavors. 
We  have  set  our  goals  high  at  times, 
and  we  have  achieved  those  goals. 

But  what  does  the  future  hold?  We 
are  seeing  in  space  exploration  and  de- 
velopment the  dawn  of  an  era  of  com- 
mercial growth.  We  are  seeing  ad- 
vances in  technology  to  view  distant 
stars  and  to  map  the  topography  of 
our  own  oceans  and  seas.  We  envision 
expansion  in  the  space  launch  indus- 
try and  even  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories in  space  to  manufacture  remark- 
ably pure  pharmaceuticals. 

We  are  standing  on  a  scientific  pla- 
teau, poised  to  leap  to  new  heights.  As 
wise  men  and  women  will  do,  many 
participants  in  space  activities  have 
recognized  the  need  to  plan,  to  estab- 
lish long-range  goals  to  maximize  the 
use  of  our  national  resources,  those  re- 
sources being  not  only  fiscal  but  physi- 
cal and  InteUectiud. 

The  House  adopted  in  last  year's 
NASA  authorization  bill-Public  Law 
98-364— language  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Space,  comprised  of  high-level  Individ- 
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uals  from  the  private  sector,  acidemia, 
and  the  Government.  The  Commission 
will  study  and  report  to  Congress  on 
long-range  goals  for  maximizing  the 
potential  of  the  U.S.  civilian  space  pro- 
gram and  Identify  means  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

On  March  M.  1985.  the  President  an- 
nounced the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Space  and  it  is 
with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  appointed  Commission- 
ers; 

Chalnnan:  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Paine  Associates.  Former  NASA 
Administrator  (19«»-1»70). 

Vice  Chairman.  Laurel  L.  Wilkenlng.  Vice 
Provoet.  University  of  Arizona 

Members:  Luis  W.  Alvarez,  Physicist.  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratory,  Neil  A.  Arm- 
strong, Chairman  of  the  Board:  Computer 
Technology  Aviation,  Inc.,  Former  Astro- 
naut: Paul  Jerome  Coleman,  President,  Uni- 
versities Space  Research  Association  and 
Assistant  Director.  Los  Alamos  National 
Lab:  George  Brooks  Field.  Senior  Physicist, 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  and 
Chairman,  Space  Telescope  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Space  Telescope  Science  Institute; 
Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  Fitch,  USMC-Ret., 
Former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Aviation, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters:  Charles 
M.  Herrfeld.  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Research.  ITT  Corporation;  JX.  Kerre- 
brock.  Department  Head,  Department  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology:  Jeane  J.  Klrk- 
patrick.  Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations:  Gerard  K.  ONelll,  Presi- 
dent. Chairman,  CEO.  Geostar  Corporation: 
Kathryn  D.  Sullivan,  Astronaut,  Johnson 
Space  Center,  NASA;  David  C.  Webb,  Chair- 
man and  Founding  Member.  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  lor  Space:  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Teager.  USAF-Ret..  Consultant 
and  Former  Test  Pilot. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1986  NASA  author- 
ization bill  which  passed  on  the  House 
floor  on  April  3  (H.R.  1714).  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology 
adopted,  and  the  House  approved,  lan- 
guage lengthening  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Space  by  6 
months,  allowing  the  newly  named 
members  additional  time,  until  April 
1986.  to  complete  their  review  and 
repori  to  Congress. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
Commission.  I  am  honored  to  be  in  as- 
sociation with  this  distinguished 
fonim  and  look  forward  to  its  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  United  States 
must  posture  itself  to  enter  a  new  era 
in  space.* 


ADJUSTMENTS  NEEDED  IN 
SUPERFUND  LEGISLATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mw  TORX 

ni  THX  HOnSE  OF  RKPRZSEMTATTVXS 

Thursday.  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1881  to  remove  the  petroleum  exclu- 
sion from  Superfund  and  set  aside  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fund  to  deal 
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with  leaking  underground  gasoline 
storage  tanks.  In  the  discussions  that 
have  ensued  about  H.R.  1881.  it  has 
become  apparent  that  several  changes 
are  needed  in  the  legislation.  I  am 
therefore,  introducing  new  legislation 
that  Incorporates  these  changes.  This 
new  bill  will  supercede  H.R.  1881,  The 
text  of  this  new  bill  Is  as  follows: 

HJl.- 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental   Response,   Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  liWO  wUl  apply  to  cer- 
tain petroleum  and  to  establish  a  separate 
account  in  the  Superfund  for  leaking  un- 
derground storage  tanks 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  atembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHOUT  TTtlK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985". 

SEC  L  PETROLEUM  EXCLUSION. 

Section  101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
UabUity  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ',  and  the  term  does  not  include  natural 
gas,  natural  gas  liquids."  and  substituting  ", 
except  that  the  term  hazardous  substance' 
shall  include  (in  addition  to  the  substances 
specifically  listed  or  designated  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (P))  any  petroleum 
(including  crude  oil  or  any  fraction  thereof) 
which  is  released  from  an  undergrotmd  stor- 
age tank  (as  defined  in  subtitle  I  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act);  the  term  hazard- 
ous substance'  does  not  include  natural  gas, 
natural  gas  liquids,  propane,". 

SEC  1.  SET  ASIDE  FOB  UNDEKGROUND  STORAGE 
TANKS. 

(a)  Sktarate  AcconnT.— Section  221  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  ESTABLISHMXIiT  OP  SKPARAR  ACCOUMT 
rOR   LKAKIHG   UNSKRGROCIfD  STORAOS  TAIfKS, 

Etc.— 

"(1)  CRKATioif  or  Accouirr.— There  Is  es- 
tablished in  the  Response  Trust  Fund  a  sep- 
arate account  to  be  known  as  the  'Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Account"  (here- 
inafter in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
Account')  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Account  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  TRAHsrKRS  TO  Accouirr.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the 
Account  on  an  annual  basis  from  the  Re- 
sponse Triiat  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to 
8.5  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
that  Trust  Fund  under  this  section  in  each 
year. 

"(3)       EXPKHDITTTRXS        rROM       AOCOVNT.— 

Amounts  In  the  Account  shall  be  available 
for  expenditures  which  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (c)  and  section  111  with  respect 
to  releases  and  threatened  releases  of  petro- 
leum which  Is  defined  as  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance in  section  101(14).  Any  expenditure 
which  may  be  made  from  the  Account  may 
not  be  made  from  other  funds  In  the  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund. 

"(4)  Rkfatabls  aovamcis.— 

"(A)  Adthorizatioh  or  trahsiths.— The 
Secretary  may  transfer,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances, to  the  Account  from  other  amounts 
in  the  Response  Trust  Fund  such  sums  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary  to 
make  the  expenditures  described  In  para- 
graph (3), 
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"(B)  RxPAYiiKirT  OP  ADVANCSS.— Advances 
made  to  the  Account  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  repaid,  and  Interest  on  such 
advances  shall  be  paid,  to  the  Response 
Trust  Fund,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  moneys  are  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  in  the  Account  (or 
when  required  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(D)). 

"(C)  Rate  op  nfRRnr,— The  Interest  on 
advances  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  at  rates  determined  under  the  rules 
of  section  233(bK2)  and  shall  be  compound- 
ed annually. 

"(D)      LHOTATIORS      OH      ADVAMCXS.— RUles 

similar  to  the  rules  of  section  223(cK2)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph.". 

"(b)  ExPRHDmTRXS.— (1)  Section  221(cKl) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowing 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"In  the  case  of  the  Leaking  Underground 
Storage  Tank  Account,  amounts  In  such  ac- 
coimt  shall  be  available  only  for  expendi- 
tures described  In  section  111  which  are  in- 
curred with  respect  to  releases  or  threat- 
ened releases  of  petroleum  which  Is  a  haz- 
ardous substance  as  defined  In  section 
101(14).". 

(2)  Section  221(cK2)of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(other  than  amounts  In  the 
Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Ac- 
count)" after  "Fund". 

(3)  Section  111  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a):  "In  the  case  of  costs  incurred  with 
respect  to  petroleum  which  Is  a  hazardous 
substance  as  defined  In  section  101(14),  only 
funds  from  the  Leaking  Underground  Stor- 
age Tank  Account  established  under  section 
221(d)  may  be  used.".* 


URBAN-FARM  COALITION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIOAII 
nf  THX  HOT78B  OP  RXPRXSKHTATTVKS 

Thuraday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  crisis  In  American  agriculture  af- 
fects all  of  us  either  as  consimiers  or 
growers,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  positive  approach  to  the  farm 
crisis  which  is  now  underway  among 
Michigan  residents. 

Two  weeks  ago.  a  group  of  Detroit 
community  leaders  traveled  across  the 
State  to  Eaton  Rapids,  MI,  to  person- 
ally observe  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  to  express  their  support 
through  an  urban-rural  coalition  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

On  May  4,  a  group  of  farmers  will 
visit  Detroit  and  meet  with  community 
leaders  to  hear  about  the  urban  condi- 
tion. They  will  also  take  a  tour  of  the 
large  farmers  market  to  observe  the 
prices  of  food  paid  by  the  urban  con- 
sumer. This  people  to  people  outreach 
will  open  new  doors  for  the  establish- 
ment of  economic  Justice  and  mutual 
cooperation.  I  am  including  the  article 
by  James  A.  Mallory  which  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News  on  April  6.  1985: 
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■    Crrr-RuRAL  CoALnnoR  Sougbt 
(By  James  A.  Mallory) 

Eator  RAPnw.— U.S.  Rep.  John  Conyers, 
D-Detrolt,  is  campaigning  to  strengthen  an 
urban-rural  coalition  created  when  mid- 
Mlchlgan  farmers  brought  tons  of  food  to 
Detroit  during  the  1982  recession. 

During  a  weekend  visit  to  this,  farming 
community  about  15  miles  south  of  Lansing, 
Conyers  and  a  group  of  Detroit  commimity 
leaders  diacuased  with  farmers  the  financial 
crlsia  plaguing  rural  communities.  The  city 
visitors  also  toured  dairy  and  hog  farms  In 
the  area 

It  was  nearly  three  years  ago  when  some 
of  the  farmers,  who  are  now  experiencing  fi- 
nancial stress,  delivered  more  than  55  tons 
of  food  to  Detroit  for  hungry  and  unem- 
ployed workers  who  had  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits. 

Conyers  said  It  is  Important  that  Detroit 
residents  understand  what  is  happening  on 
the  farm  since  some  23  million  Jobs  In 
America  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
famers  buy  much  of  the  machinery  made  in 
urban  factories.  Another  consideration,  said 
host  farmer  Neil  Rogers.  Is  that  people 
forced  off  the  farm  will  have  to  turn  to  the 
city  to  find  jobs. 

In  a  few  weeks,  Rogers  and  other  farmers 
will  visit  Detroit  to  continue  the  dialog 
about  the  farming  crisis  and  how  It  relates 
to  urban  residents. 

"We're  In  the  process  of  getting  them  to 
come  and  teU  the  people  what  it  is  all 
about,"  Conyers  said.  "There  is  a  great  cul- 
tural gap  between  the  rural  and  urban 
people  and  we're  trying  to  mix  It  up." 

According  to  Conyers.  many  farmers  have 
only  30  days  left  to  get  financing  for  spring 
planting  this  year.  He  is  attempting  to  put 
together  a  biiwrtlsan  effort  to  obtain  emer- 
gency credit  relief  for  farmers. 

"I  didn't  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem."  he  said.  "If  they  are  not  in  trou- 
ble, they  are  on  the  borderline." 

In  the  long  rtm,  farmers  need  a  federal 
crop-pricing  policy  that  ensures  farmers  wUl 
get  a  reasonable  return.  Conyers  said.  But 
Conyers  rejected  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's call  for  a  market-oriented  pricing 
structure. 

"If  you  wanted  to  fold  up  the  biggest  In- 
dustry In  the  country,  you  pull  the  subsidies 
out."  he  said.  "What  is  a  fair  and  decent 
pricing  policy  is  arguable.  That's  where  we 
are  now." 

Farmers  need  a  national  policy  geared  to 
saving  the  family  farm  and  guaranteeing 
him  a  fair  return  for  his  labor.  Conyers 
added.  Such  a  policy  is  needed  because 
family  farms  provide  a  type  of  employment 
that  corporate  farms  could  not  provide. 

"If  the  small  farmers  are  driven  off  the 
land,  they'll  be  sent  to  the  city  where  there 
is  already  an  exorbitant  imemployment 
rate."  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  the  family  farm 
would  mean  the  control  of  the  nation's  food 
supply  would  be  In  fewer  hands.  This  will 
lead  to  higher  prices,  he  said. 

"Many  supermarkets  are  .  .  .  setting 
prices  that  are  driving  my  constituents  up 
the  wall."  he  said.  "They  (people  in  Detroit) 
assume  the  farmer  Is  sharing  In  the  price  in- 
creases. He  Is  not.  The  profit  Is  falling  to 
the  middleman." 

Rogers,  who  Is  president  of  the  Michigan 
Chapter  of  the  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment, said  farmers  are  beginning  to  change 
their  attitudes  and  recognize  the  need  to 
work  with  city  residents. 

In  a  report  last  month,  a  state  Senate 
committee  said  about  18  percent  of  Michl- 
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gan's  30,000  full-time  farmers  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulty.  Rogers  said  be  met  Conyers 
when  farmers  brought  the  food  to  Detroit 
in  1M3.  Since  that  time  he  lus  had  several 
meetings  with  Conyers  while  lobbying  in 
Washington.  D.C.* 


A  NEED  FOR  AMTRAK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


OP 
Ttt  THE  HOUSI  or  REPKCSKHTATIVCS 

Thurzday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  funding  for  Amtrak,  our  Na- 
tion's rail  passenger  system.  The 
result  would  be  the  complete  cessation 
of  all  Amtrak  service  on  October  I.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer accurately  describes  the  disas- 
trous effects  that  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  Nation  if  Amtrak  were 
eliminated.  In  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
stance, the  city's  already  Jammed  air- 
port would  have  to  add  50  flights  each 
day  to  handle  some  of  the  10,000 
Amtrak  passengers  who  now  pass 
through  the  city  daily. 

There  are  161  towns,  mostly  in  the 
South  and  West,  reached  by  Amtrak 
that  have  no  bus  or  air  service  and 
would  be  stranded  if  the  railroad  were 
eliminated.  Furthermore,  Amtrak  car- 
ries more  passengers— 20  million  a 
year— than  all  but  the  four  largest  air- 
lines and  the  Greyhound  bus  system. 

The  article  notes  that  nearly  half 
the  travelers  on  Amtrak's  long-  dis- 
tance routes  outside  of  the  Northeast 
have  family  incomes  less  than  $20,000 
annually.  Additionally,  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  all  long-distance 
travelers  are  over  55,  thus  debunking 
the  administration's  claims  that 
Amtrak  is  a  service  for  the  "well- 
heeled." 

Finally,  as  the  Inquirer  points  out, 
Amtrak  could  cost  more  to  eliminate 
than  to  run.  Labor  benefits  of  some 
$2.1  billion  over  6  years  will  have  to  be 
paid.  Amtrak's  rolling  stock,  valued  at 
$3  billion,  will  have  to  be  sold  for 
scrap  since  there  would  be  no  market 
value  for  passenger  locomotives  and 
cars.  The  $2  billion  investment  in  the 
Northeast  corridor  would  also  go  to 
waste  since  no  State  commuter  au- 
thority couid  take  over  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rail. 

I  believe  the  administration's  pro- 
posed elimination  of  Amtrak  makes  no 
sense  in  either  economic  or  human 
terms.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Amtrak  and  commend  this  excellent 
article  to  them. 

[From  the  Pliiladelpbia  Inquirer.  Apr.  14, 

1986] 

Trr  Ax  Haros  Over  Amtrak;  Erracrs 

WouLDR'T  Stop  Thxrz 

(By  Dale  Mezzacappa) 

WASRnioTOR.— It  could  happen:  Phlladel- 
phians  could  wake  up  on  Oct.  1  and  find  the 
30tb  Street  Station  nearly  empty.  No  more 
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long-distance  trains.  Amtrak  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  repercussions  would  be  felt  Immedi- 
ately. SEPTA  and  other  local  commuter  op- 
erations would  suddenly  become  responsible 
for  all  upkeep  of  tracks  and  equipment  that 
they  share  with  Amtrak.  SEPTA  fares 
would  go  up;  its  trains  would  become  more 
crowded. 

Philadelphia  Intematlcmal  Airport  would 
have  to  add  50  flights  each  day  to  handle 
some  of  the  10.000  Amtrak  passengers  who 
now  pass  through  the  city  dally.  Traffic  to 
and  from  the  airport,  already  slowed  by  re- 
pairs to  the  Schuylltlll  Expressway,  would 
become  dogged. 

Would  it  be  a  disaster,  or  merely  an  Incon- 
venience? 

•The  Baltlmore-Philadelphla-Trenton 
area  will  have  more  people  adversely  affect- 
ed If  Amtrak  shuts  down  than  any  [other] 
place  in  the  country,"  said  W.  Graham 
Claytor.  president  of  the  federally  subsi- 
dized rail-passenger  corporation. 

"If  Amtrak  folds.  PhUadelphians  will  find 
another  way  to  get  around."  said  Edwin 
Dale,  spokesman  for  the  federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  which  has 
led  the  assault  on  Amtrak. 

Either  way,  the  railroad's  demise  Is  more 
than  Just  a  remote  posslbUlty.  The  Reagan 
administration  Is  firm  in  wanting  to  end  the 
government's  current  subsidy  of  $684  mil- 
lion and  has  eliminated  all  funding  for 
Amtrak  In  its  fiscal  1986  budget. 

Officials,  led  by  Budget  Director  David  A. 
Stockman,  call  government  aid  to  Amtrak 
an  unjustified  subsidy  that  benefits  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  traveling  public.  Train 
travel.  In  the  eyes  of  Stockman  and  some 
members  of  Congress,  is  a  nostalgic  luxury 
the  nation  can  no  longer  afford. 

"Intercity  passenger  trains  are  In  trouble 
today  for  the  same  reason  stagecoach  lines 
would  be  In  trouble  if  earlier  Congresses 
had  subsidized  them  in  perpetuity:  Time 
and  technology  have  passed  them  by."  said 
Sen.  William  L.  Armstrong  (R.,  Colo.). 

How  likely  is  It  that  Amtrak  wUl  be  shut 
down? 

Although  there  Is  still  strong  support  in 
Congress  to  continue  the  service,  key  House 
backers  fear  that  there  is  an  even  chance  it 
will  be  lost  In  the  Reagan  administration's 
massive  efforts  to  drastically  reduce  the  fed- 
eral budget  and  realign  the  nation's  spend- 
ing priorities. 

The  threat  to  Amtrak  "is  real,  not  hypo- 
thetical." said  Rep.  James  J.  Florlo  (D.. 
NJ.).  chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism  and  one  of  the 
railroad's  key  backers. 

"In  a  852  billion  padtage  [of  cuts],  the  ad- 
ministration will  use  it  as  a  bargaining 
chip."  Florlo  said.  "If  It  gets  dealt  with  in 
one  big  budget  reconciliation  vote.  Instead 
of  separately  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess, the  odds  are  50-50  Amtrak  will  die," 

Ever  since  Congress  created  Amtrak  In 
1971  from  private  railroads  seeking  to  get 
out  of  the  unprofitable  passenger  business, 
every  administration  has  tried  to  cut  or 
eliminate  it.  But  the  Reagan  efforts  are  the 
most  relentless  yet. 

In  the  first  tests.  Senate  Republican  lead- 
ers in  their  budget  compromise  with  the 
White  House  agreed  to  end  the  program, 
after  the  Budget  Committee  had  voted  a  cut 
of  30  percent— an  amount  that  Amtrak  offi- 
cials said  would  be  enough  to  kill  the 
system. 

For  Stockman.  Amtrak  Is  a  pet  peeve.  He 
has  pushed  to  end  its  subsidy,  even  against 
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the  advice  of  the  mdmlnlttntion's  tnnspor- 
Utlon  officiAls. 

As  recently  u  1983.  the  tmupoiUiUon 
secretary,  then  Drew  Lewis.  •  Pennaylva- 
nlAH.  said.  "The  Rea<an  admtnlstnitlon  real- 
izes Amtrmk  plays  an  Important  role  In  our 
transportation  system."  Lewis  said  It  would 
continue  "so  long  as  the  cost  of  providing 
rail  passenger  service  remains  reasonable." 

Transportation  Secretary  Elisabeth  Dole 
actually  asked  for  an  increase  in  Amtrak's 
subsidy  for  fiscal  1986.  but  she  was  over- 
ruled. 

Stockman,  however,  facing  a  $200  billion 
federal  deficit,  sees  Amtrak  as  a  key  exam- 
ple of  misguided  government  spending. 

The  OMB  director  cites  favorite  sUtistics: 
Less  than  1  percent  of  all  intercity  travelers 
use  trains  (the  overwhelming  majority.  87 
percent,  drive);  44  percent  of  the  513 
Amtrak  stations  serve  fewer  than  10  passen- 
gers a  day.  and  two-thirds  serve  fewer  than 
25  passengers  a  day:  the  average  subsidy  for 
every  rider  on  an  Amtrak  train  is  $35— 
enough  on  some  routes  to  buy  a  discount 
airplane  ticket  and  have  some  money  left 
over. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  those  num- 
bers, contends  Claytor.  a  gruff,  no-nonsense 
73-year-old  railroad  man  and  former  Navy 
secretary,  who  three  years  ago  was  tapped 
to  head  the  national  rail  corporation. 

miM  AHD  STATISTICS 

"Ten  Cpassengers]  a  day  is  quite  a  number 
for  very  small  towns  that  do  not  have  any 
other  means  of  transportation."  he  said. 
"It's  300  a  month.  For  those  towns,  the 
train  is  pretty  important.  They  [Amtrak  op- 
ponents] are  disregarding  human  needs  and 
changing  them  to  statistics." 

There  are  161  towns  reached  by  Amtrak 
that  have  no  air  or  bus  service,  mostly  in 
the  West  and  South,  he  said.  Amtrak  carries 
more  passengers— about  20  million  a  year— 
than  all  but  the  four  largest  airlines  and  the 
Greyhound  bus  sjrstem. 

And  while  more  than  half  the  passengers 
on  the  busy  Northeast  Corridor  are  on  busi- 
ness trips  and  meet  Stockman's  conception 
of  Amtrak  passengers  as  "well-heeled." 
nearly  half  the  travelers  on  long-distance 
routes  elsewhere  have  family  incomes  of 
less  than  $20,000  annually.  Claytor's  figures 
show. 

Since  1979.  there  have  been  route  elimina- 
tions, labor  concessions,  changes  In  sched- 
ules to  promote  efficiency  and  an  annual  re- 
duction in  subsidy.  Amtrak.  Claytor  said, 
has  done  everything  Congress  asked  it  to 
except  run  at  a  profit— an  accomplishment 
that  has  not  been  achieved  by  any  passen- 
ger rail  system  in  the  world. 

(In  Great  Britain,  where  8  percent  of 
intercity  travelers  go  by  train,  the  national 
rail  system  receives  a  $1  billion  annual  sub- 
sidy. In  Prance,  the  government  assistance 
is  $3  biUion;  Germany.  $4  billion,  and  Japan. 
$2  billion.  In  all  these  countries,  rail  passen- 
gers represent  about  20  percent  of  all  travel- 
ers.) 

"Those  who  want  to  kill  Amtrak  are  Ideo- 
logues who  absolutely  believe,  like  some 
people  believe  in  passages  of  the  Bible,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  by  government  In 
the  way  of  transportation  or  services  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  make  a  profit  on." 
Claytor  said.  "In  today's  world,  that  is  a 
false  philosophy  and  a  false  economy." 

The  Northeast  Corridor  is  the  nexus  of 
the  Amtrak  system  and  carries  half  its  pas- 
sengers. More  people  take  the  train  between 
Washington  and  New  York  each  day  than 
fly— 17,500  vs.  12.000  a  day.  Of  these,  about 
9.300  passengers  a  day  get  on  or  off  at  30th 
Street  Station. 
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Though  the  proportion  of  train  travelers 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent, in  clUes  such  as  Philadelphia.  New 
York  and  Washington  the  percentage  is 
more  like  that  In  E^trope  and  Japan— 15  per- 
cent to  20  percent. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
people?"  Claytor  asks.  'Build  a  new  airport 
In  New  York?  Put  them  on  the  highways?" 

Claytor  said  that  he  didn't  have  the 
option,  as  some  have  suggested,  to  shut 
down  the  more  inefficient  long-distance 
routes  and  preserve  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
where  a  better  case  can  be  made  for  rail 
travel,  and  where  the  government  has  al- 
ready sunk  $2  billion  in  capital  Improve- 
ments. (An  additional  $1  billion  has  gone  to 
Improvements  in  the  rest  of  the  system.) 

Labor-protection  agreements  require  full 
pay  for  lald-off  employees  for  up  to  six 
years  and  would  eat  up  most  of  the  operat- 
ing budget  If  large  numbers  of  workers  lost 
their  Jobs  because  of  route  cutbacks. 

That  protection  was  mandated  by  Con- 
gress under  pressure  from  the  unions  during 
Amtrak's  chancy  creation  In  1971  from  the 
bankrupt  private  carriers.  (Tlaytor  regards 
the  protection  agreements  as  a  mistake  but 
says  there  is  little  he  can  do  about  them. 

He  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  month 
that  even  a  30  percent  cut  In  funding,  leav- 
ing him  with  $480  million  in  operating 
money,  would  force  him  to  shut  down  the 
system. 

Eliminating  all  the  off-corridor  trains 
would  save  $362  million  in  operating  costs 
but  trigger  $330  million  in  payments  to  lald- 
off  workers  in  the  first  year.  There  would  be 
$30  million  In  shut-down  costs,  leaving  $120 
million  to  operate  the  Northeast  Corridor 
trains— less  than  half  of  what  is  necessary. 

Such  a  cutback  'would  inevitably  result  in 
[Amtrak's]  Immediate  Insolvency,  and  the 
only  responsible  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
shut  down  on  Oct.  1.  1985."  Claytor  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee. 

He  said  the  minimum  amount  Amtrak 
would  need  to  operate— still  shutting  down 
all  the  off-corridor  trains— would  be  $607 
million,  about  a  10  percent  cut. 

The  unions,  which  in  the  past  have  ac- 
cepted work-rule  changes  and  wages  12  per- 
cent less  than  paid  to  equivalent  workers  on 
freight  railroads,  say  they  would  be  crazy  to 
offer  changes  in  the  labor-protection  ar- 
rangement at  Just  the  time  Jobs  are  threat- 
ened. 

"We  feel  we've  made  all  the  sacrifices  we 
can,"  said  Richard  Kilroy,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and  Airline  Clerks. 
Amtrak's  largest  union. 

The  Reagan  administration  contends  that 
Amtrak's  assets  are  $3.5  billion  and  could  be 
sold  to  pay  the  $2.1  billion  that  the  labor 
protection  agreement  would  cost  over  the 
next  six  years.  But  Claytor  told  Congress  he 
believed  that  because  locomotives  and 
dining  cars  were  of  no  value  to  anything  but 
a  passenger  railroad,  they  would  only  be 
worth  their  scrap  value— $300  million  to 
$500  million. 

As  a  result,  he  said.  Amtrak  could  cost 
more  to  liquidate  than  to  run  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  government  would  be  sad- 
dled with  paying  the  labor  protection  or.  at 
the  very  least,  face  lengthy  lawsuits. 

Stockman  says  that  II  the  need  for  passen- 
ger service  was  so  great  In  the  Northeast, 
private  enterprise,  the  states  and  such  com- 
muter operations  as  SEPTA  should  be  will- 
ing to  step  In  and  operate  Amtrak. 

But  William  Dempsey,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  wrote 
Florto  that  ""it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
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any  freight  railroad  would  be  Interested  in 
getting  back  into  that  service."  Though  the 
Northeast  Corridor  trains  cover  their  oper- 
ating costs,  they  still  do  not  make  a  profit, 
because  of  capital  expenses. 

As  for  the  sUtes,  they  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  over  the  service.  SEPTA  and 
New  Jersey  Transit  testified  before  Florio's 
subcommittee  last  month  that  their  service 
would  be  crippled. 

The  Amtrak  subsidy  is  hidden  assistance 
for  SEPTA  and  NJT  because  Amtrak  owns 
and  operates  the  Northeast  Corridor 
trades— paying  for  track  maintenance,  sig- 
nals, bridges,  sUtions,  dispatching  and 
tower  operations. 

Right  now  SEPTA  has  50.000  passengers  a 
day  traveling  over  Amtrak  lines;  NJT  has 
83,000  commuters  who  use  Amtrak  lines 
Into  New  York. 

"Should  Amtrak  no  longer  operate  service 
on  the  track  used  for  commuter  services, 
SEPTA  would  be  required  to  bear  the 
burden  for  the  entire  cost  of  approximately 
330  mUes  of  track  and  catenary."  SEPTA 
government  relations  manager  Jeanne  E. 
Neese  told  Florio's  subcommittee  on  March 
14.  

Amtrak  estimates  that  SEPTA  would  have 
to  pay  an  additional  $27  million  and  NJT 
$47  million  to  keep  operating  their  current 
routes.  Contributing  to  keeping  Amtrak's 
service  alive  is  out  of  the  question.  SEPTA'S 
Neese  said. 

The  Reagan  admlnlatration  also  is  propos- 
ing to  eliminate  aid  to  urban  mass  transit, 
which  would  have  an  additional  effect  on 
the  commuter  operations. 

Claytor.  like  Florio.  hopes  that  Amtrak 
does  not  get  lumped  together  with  all  the 
other  items  as  the  budget  battle  shapes  up. 

"A  zero  budget  for  Amtrak  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  most  other  proposed  cuts  in  that  It 
takes  an  organization  with  a  $3  billion  in- 
vestment that  has  taken  14  years  to  build,  a 
going  concern  with  25.000  employees,  and 
permanently  wipes  it  out,"  he  told  Congress. 

"This  Is  an  irreversible  decision— we  would 
never  be  able  to  bring  passenger  service 
back  again."* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
COMMEMORATING  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL OP  THE  BIRTH  OP 
JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IK  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKFRXSKIfTATtTES 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  resolution  today  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  John  James 
Audubon,  who  was  bom  200  years  ago 
tomorrow.  Senator  Kasten  will  be  in- 
troducing a  similar  resolution  in  the 
other  body. 

As  a  strong  conservationist.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  as  one  who  recognizes 
the  tremendous  benefits  James  Audu- 
bon made  to  the  Nation,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  introduce  this  resolution. 
I  also  believe  that  the  best  opening 
statement  I  could  give  would  be  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  essay  enti- 
tled "Thank  You.  John  James  Audu- 
bon, For  Neglecting  Your  Material  In- 


terests"   by   the   editor   of   Audubon 
magazine. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  essay  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thakk  You.  JoHM  Jamks  Audubon,  por 

Nbglbcting  Your  Matkrial  Iirmtcsrs 

(By  Les  Line.  Editor  of  Audubon) 

If  John  James  Audubon  could  l>e  here  for 
his  200th  birthday  on  April  26,  he'd  no 
doubt  be  amazed  at  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  the  conservation  movement  he 
unconsciously  helped  to  spawn. 

Audubon  himself  was  no  conservationist. 
There  seemed  little  need  for  such  senti- 
ments during  his  lifetime,  the  years  between 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War 
when  our  wildlife  and  other  natural  treas- 
ures seemed  inexhaustible.  And  In  the  eyes 
of  Audulxin's  In-laws,  some  of  whom  had 
been  his  partners  and  creditors  in  failed 
business  ventures.  John  James  wasn't  good 
for  much  at  all. 

"He  neglects  his  material  Interests,"  said 
one.  ""and  is  forever  wasting  his  time,  hunt- 
ing, drawing  and  stuffing  birds,  and  playing 
the  fiddle.  We  fear  he  will  never  l>e  fit  for 
any  practical  purpose  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

What  Audubon  did  do  exceedingly  well 
was  to  roam  the  wUds  of  North  America 
from  Florida  to  Newfoundland,  identifying, 
observing,  collecting  and  drawing  the  birds 
of  this  continent.  Whether  his  subject  was  a 
bald  eagle  or  ruby-throated  hummingbird. 
Audubon  painted  them  life  size.  Most  Im- 
portant, he  was  the  first  wildlife  artist  to 
portray  birds  as  living,  breathing  creatures, 
and  to  show  them  as  dynamic  and  dramatic 
components  of  a  larger  environment. 

In  so  doing.  Audubon  made  millions  of 
Americans  aware  of  birds  and  of  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  nature.  Through  his  paint- 
ings and  his  lively  written  descriptions  of 
bird  behavior,  he  sparked  a  latent  interest 
In  America's  wild  heritage.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  three  decades  after  his  death,  the 
fledgling  bird-protection  movement  took  his 
name  as  its  own. 

"Audubon's  greatest  contribution  was  fos- 
tering awareness."  says  ornithologist  Roger 
Tory  Peterson.  "Awareness  inevitably  leads 
to  concern." 

There  are  perhaps  20  million  birdwatchers 
in  the  United  States  today,  ranging  from 
the  casual  kitchen-window  observer  with  a 
backyard  bird-feeder  to  the  zealot  who  will 
travel  to  Patagonia  for  a  rare  sighting.  If 
Roger  Peterson  is  the  father  of  this  modem 
birding  boom,  as  many  believe,  then  J.J.  Au- 
dubon must  be  the  granddaddy. 

"'Birds  are  a  vivid  expression  of  life."  ex- 
plains Peterson,  "'and  because  of  their  high 
rate  of  metabolism  and  furious  pace  of 
living  they  reflect  change  in  the  environ- 
ment rather  quickly.  Birds  are  indicators  of 
environmental  quality— an  ecological  litmus 
that  sends  out  warnings  when  things  are 
out  of  Itilter." 

Which  may  also  explain  why  so  many 
birdwatchers,  from  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
Rachel  Carson,  have  spearheaded  the  envi- 
ronmental movement. 

Were  Audubon  present  at  his  200th  birth- 
day party,  his  response  to  present-day 
America  would  probably  be  a  mixture  of  dis- 
tress and  Joy.  He  would  cry.  I  think,  at  the 
loss  of  so  much  of  his  beloved  wilderness 
and  the  marvelous  wildlife  that  was  integral 
to  It.  But  he  could  only  be  heartened  by  the 
legions  of  nature  lovers  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  what  remains  of  our  natural 
beauty   and   biological   diversity,   who   are 
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even  striving  to  make  amends  for  man's  pre- 
vious mismanagement  by  restoring  endan- 
gered species  like  the  California  condor  and 
the  whooping  crane. 

Love  of  nature  is  an  Indispensable  ally  of 
the  conservation  movement,  and  Jolui 
James  Audubon  did  much  to  spread  this 
love.  Today,  as  a  consequence,  an  environ- 
mental ethic  Is  ingrained  in  our  national 
consciousness.  Audubon's  namesake  organi- 
zation, founded  to  protect  birds  from 
market  hunters  and  egg  collectors,  now 
numbers  more  than  half  a  million  members. 
Together  with  many  other  citizen  conserva- 
tion groups,  the  National  Audubon  Society 
has  broadened  Its  mission  to  Include  the 
protection  of  all  life— animal,  plant  and 
human— and  the  air,  land  and  water  on 
which  aU  life  depends. 

Happy  birthday,  John  James  Audubon— 
and  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  neglect- 
ing your  material  Interestsla 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MKXICO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  pro- 
tect, preserve  and  enhance  the  health 
care  delivery  system  in  rural  America. 
The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Reauthorization  bill  will  provide  key 
medical  personnel  to  our  citizens  living 
in  medically  underserved  areas 
throughout  this  great  Nation. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
serves  over  2  million  Americans.  In  my 
Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Mexico  alone— over  100,000  people 
who  live  in  rural  and  remote  areas 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  staffed  clinics 
for  their  principal  sources  of  health 
care. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
reauthorization  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  addresses  many  of  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the  President's 
veto  message  last  year  and  includes  all 
provisions  agreed  upon  in  last  year's 
House/Senate  conference  report.  The 
bill  will  authorize  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Program  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years.  It  will  authorize  the 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  the  same  period  of  time  and 
provide  funding  for  1,175  new  scholar- 
ships to  train  and  educate  medical  per- 
sonnel in  addition  to  continuing  cur- 
rent scholarships. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
provides  medical  personnel  to  medical- 
ly underserved  areas  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  government  give- 
away program.  These  medical  person- 
nel In  return  for  Government  scholar- 
ship aid,  make  a  commitment  to  serve 
in  a  health  service  corps  clinic  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  The  clinics 
then  pay  back  the  Government  for  its 
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cost  in  educating  the  individual— in  ad- 
dition to  a  salary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  is  vital  national  program 
that  makes  a  major  difference  in  the 
lives  of  rural  Americans  who  have 
(»me  to  depend  on  the  services  provid- 
ed. 

Since  President  Reagan  took  office 
there  have  been  virtually  no  new  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ships. Without  new  doctors  in  the 
pipeline  the  program  will  die. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  patients 
who  use  Health  Service  Corps  staffed 
clinics  throughout  the  country  are 
older  Americans  living  on  small  fixed 
Incomes  who  have  chronic  health 
problems. 

This  bill  benefits  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  creative,  low  cost, 
common  sense  approach  to  successful- 
ly deliver  quality  health  care  to  those 
in  need.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wlU 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Program  and  not  allow 
this  administration  to  roll  back  the 
clock  to  a  time  when  many  rural 
Americans  had  no  access  to  health 
care.  I  hope  the  President  will  develop 
some  compassion  and  see  the  wisdom 
in  continuing  a  health  care  program 
which  is  so  critical  to  the  needs  of 
rural  Americans.* 


NEVADA'S  VOICE  POR 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  HARRY  REID 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conduct  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
scriptwriting  contest.  This  year  more 
than  300,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  six  national  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 
The  contest  theme  this  year  was  "My 
Pledge  to  America," 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  winning 
speech  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  de- 
livered by  Chance  Meng,  a  17-year-old 
from  Bonanza  High  School  in  Las 
Vegas.  Chance's  eloquent  winning 
speech  follows: 

Mt  Pledge  to  Amouca 
(By  Chance  Meng) 

America.  America,  let  us  tell  you  how  we 
feel.  You  have  given  us  your  spirit,  we  love 
you  so. 

This  song,  entitled  the  American  Chant,  is 
a  song  which  all  of  us.  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  heard  In  our  hearts.  The  singing 
of  pride  and  spirit.  America  has  given  us  her 
spirit.  The  spirit  to  succeed,  the  spirit  to 
live,  and  the  spirit  to  strive  for  excellence; 
for  without  her,  we  are  lost. 
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In  the  yemr  1600.  people  wanted  her.  but 
she  did  not  exlat.  By  1700.  people  needed 
her.  but  the  h»d  not  yet  been  bom.  In  1776. 
people  died  for  her.  because  they  knew  her 
and  the  glorious  gift  of  freedom  that  she 
had  to  offer.  Now  she  was  alive!  Much  blood 
was  spilled  as  men  fought  for  her  existence. 
for  at  last  a  truly  free  nation  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  survive.  A  land  where  no  one  man 
ruled,  but  Instead  a  land  where  the  people 
created  the  governing  rules,  and  a  land 
where  all  people  were  equal.  America. 

America;  my  country.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American,  but  without  the  sacrifices  made 
by  courageous  men  and  women,  this  country 
could  not  offer  the  freedom  she  possesses 
today.  Many  wars  have  been  fought  to 
ensure  her  safety,  standards,  and  beliefs, 
and  it  is  to  these  participating  men  and 
women,  I  owe  my  gratitude:  for  without 
their  sacrifices,  I  would  not  enjoy  the  free- 
dom which  I  cherish  today.  Their  courace. 
pride,  honor,  and  determination  have  in- 
spired me  to  accept  my  role  as  an  American. 
To  participate  In  America,  to  get  Involved  in 
the  spirit  and  pride  around  me.  to  donate 
my  time  and  efforts  just  as  the  thousands  of 
heroic  men  and  women  in  the  past;  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  freedom  which  she  breeds. 
As  a  citizen  of  these  United  SUtes.  I  have 
obligations— obligations  not  enforced  by  the 
government  by  secret  services,  or  by— big 
brother,  but  only  which  lie  on  my  shoulders, 
for  I  make  the  decision  to  abide  by  them  or 
not. 

In  America.  I  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
mjr  beliefs,  my  faith,  and  my  actions.  A  free- 
dom which  many  take  for  granted,  and  It  is 
these  unknowing  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand their  role  as  an  American.  We  are 
given  a  choice  whether  or  not  to  be  patriot- 
ic, and  the  least  good  Americans  can  do  for 
our  country  Is  to  choose  patriotism.  Patriot- 
Ism  may  not  mean  we  sing  praises  to  Amer- 
ica every  moment  of  our  lives,  but  It  does 
ntean  to  put  aside  time  In  our  lives  to  do  for 
others  what  America  has  done  for  us. 

By  supporting  charities,  homes  for  the  el- 
derly, and  youth  groups,  we  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  growth  of  America.  But  my  role 
as  an  American  goes  one  step  further  In  un- 
derstanding my  own  goals  and  duties  as  a 
clttaen.  A  pledge.  A  pledge  unlike  any  other. 
A  pledge  for  myself,  and  for  my  country.  I 
pledge  to  dedicate  myself  to  understanding 
my  country  and  supporting  It.  My  loyalty 
and  determination  shaU  flourish  to  further 
enhance  the  pride  and  spirit  that  Is  the 
United  States.  And  above  all.  I  pledge  my 
life.  In  hopes  that  It  wlU  assure  the  freedom 
of  America  for  generations  to  come. 

A  pledge.  A  simple  pledge  to  remind  me  of 
my  duties  as  an  American  citizen.  We  all 
have  duties,  the  only  difference  Is  whether 
or  not  we  follow  them  as  many  past  genera- 
tions have.  My  time  has  arrived,  and  now  it 
Is  my  turn  to  sing  the  song  of  spirit  and 
pride  ttiat  Is  America.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  HYDE  AN- 
NOUNCES SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ESSAY  CONTEST  WIN- 
NERS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxiMois 

m  THX  HOUSK  OP  RZPRSSSIfTA'nTKS 

Thunday.  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
conducted  my  annual  Sixth  District 
Congressional      Essay      Contest      for 
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Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  my  district,  and  earlier  this  week  I 
announced  the  names  of  the  Junior 
high  school  winners  in  the  Ricoro. 
Today.  I  am  very  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  names  of  the  senior 
high  school  winners.  The  first  place 
winner  is  Stephen  Rule  of  Addison 
Trail  High  School  In  Addison;  the 
second  place  winner  In  Ray  Schmltz  of 
Olenbard  North  High  School  In  Carol 
Stream;  and  the  third  place  winner  in 
Lyle  Brenner  of  Olenbard  West  High 
School  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

The  essay  contest  theme  I  asked  our 
senior  high  school  participants  to  ex- 
pound on  was  "What  Does  the  Con- 
cept of  'Separation  of  Powers'  Mean  in 
Our  Government,  and  How  Well  Does 
it  Work?". 

All  three  students  have  written  ex- 
cellent essays  on  the  concept  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  the  importance 
of  our  system  of  checlis  and  balances 
among  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches. 

I   coDunend   all   three   students   for 
their  insightful  essays,  and  am  pleased 
to  include  them  in  the  Rscoro: 
What  Dobs  th«  CoHcapr  or  "Skparatioii  of 

Pownts"  Mkan  im  Oim  GovnunfXNT,  AifD 

How  Wnx  E>oBS  It  Work? 
(By  Stephen  Rule.  Addison  Trail  High 
School) 

James  Madison  eased  Into  his  bed  and  let 
the  frustration  of  the  last  hectic  months 
subside.  It  was  September  17,  1787.  and  for 
the  last  four  months,  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  agonized  over  the  many  decisions  neces- 
sary In  drafting  the  Constitution  of  a  coun- 
try that  would  become  a  world  power.  Now 
as  he  lay  on  his  bed  trying  to  sleep,  his  mind 
began  to  race  over  the  many  things  that 
could  go  wrong.  Perhaps  in  his  zeal  for  a 
strong  nation,  he  had  helped  to  create  a 
government  with  too  much  power.  Would 
the  citizens  of  the  young  United  States  of 
America  be  denied  their  hard  won  free- 
doms? But  most  of  all,  he  worried  over  the 
possibility  that  some  day.  a  sector  of  the 
government  would  become  too  powerful  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  once 
again  be  enslaved.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
wrong,  and  a  four-year  Presidential  term 
was  really  too  long.  Or  maybe  allowing  all 
laws  to  be  created  by  two  small  bodies  of 
men  would  plunge  the  new  nation  down  the 
road  to  disaster.  When  he  finally  fell  asleep, 
his  mind  continued  to  conjure  up  graphic 
scenes,  each  one  depicting  the  demise  of  the 
country. 

One  hundred  ninety-eight  years  and  eight 
wars  later.  It  has  become  clear  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  to  wend  Its  way 
through  the  pitfalls  of  time  Is  truly  unique. 
"Separation  of  Powers. "  to  our  forefathers, 
meant  dividing  the  responsibilities  of  run- 
ning our  government  In  such  a  way  that  no 
one  person  or  Ideological  group  could  foist 
Its  views  on  the  nation.  The  dividing  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  privileges  between  the  two 
legislative  bodies,  the  Presidential  veto  and 
policy  powers,  and  the  right  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  the  legality  of  a  law  are  all 
the  components  of  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  have  made  this  country 
strong  and  flexible. 

Many  countries,  most  notably  the  Latin 
American  nations,  have  attempted  to  emu- 
late the  American  Constitution  when  creat- 
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ing  their  own  governments.  Their  efforts  to 
create  stable  governments  have  failed 
almost  without  exception.  Why?  I  believe  It 
Is  because  of  their  failure  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment which  does  not  allow  one  man  too 
much  power.  On  a  practical  level,  rhetoric 
•side,  "Separation  of  Power"  simply  means 
that  I  am  able  to  sit  here  composing  this 
paper  with  absolutely  no  fear  that  President 
Reagan  will  one  day  be  crowned  king. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number 
of  well-meaning  citizens  concerned  over 
what  they  felt  was  an  over-abundance  of 
power  invested  in  the  Supreme  court.  "Isn't 
it  true. "  they  say.  'that  this  Judicial  body  Is 
not  specifically  guaranteed  the  right  to  Judi- 
cal review."  They  claim  that  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  final  word  on  any 
act  of  Congress,  this  body  has  become  too 
powerful.  At  a  cursory  glance.  It  would 
appear  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  seri- 
ously worried.  During  the  1950's  and  60'8 
Congress  became  more  and  more  concerned 
over  what  it  felt  were  poor  court  decisions 
dealing  with  everything  from  busing  to 
school  prayer.  But  as  has  always  occurred 
when  American  tradition  seems  threatened, 
the  true  strength  of  "Separation  of  Powers" 
manifested  Itself.  In  1976  and  1979  Congress 
ruled  against  legislation  that  would  have 
overturned  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Through  the  almost  300  years  since  our 
Constitution  has  become  law.  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  heated  debates  over 
whether  a  branch  of  our  government  has 
become  too  powerful.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  ability  of  the  American  system  to  con- 
trol Itself  Isn't  alive  and  well?  The  mere  fact 
that  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict the  Supreme  Court  is  answer 
enough. 

The  course  of  our  nation  can  be  compared 
to  a  river.  At  times  our  waters  have  boiled 
and  raged,  but  they  have  never  overflowed 
the  banks  created  to  contain  them.  The 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  well  "Separa- 
tion of  Powers"  works  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  river  Is  still  on 
course.  In  retrospect.  James  Madison's  loss 
of  sleep  seems  ill-founded. 

Thx   OovnunfXirr  or  thx   Uhitcd  States: 
Prkedom,  E^nciDicY.  akd  Eppzctiveness 

THXOnQH  "SCPAKATlOIt" 

(By  Ray  Schmltz,  Olenbard  North  High 
School) 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  ."  Al- 
though these  timeless  words,  established  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  are  Instantly  recogniz- 
able, the  phrase  that  followed.  "It  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  institute  government, 
lajring  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  Its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness."  Is  especially  relevant 
because  It  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  plan  of 
government  which  was  to  follow.  This  Idea 
served  as  the  prelude  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  concept  of  "sepa- 
ration of  powers"  on  which  this  doctrine  Is 
based.  An  analysis  of  the  theoretical  defini- 
tion of  this  concept  as  well  as  Its  actual  role 
in  our  government  throughout  history  will 
lead  to  an  insightful  evaluation  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness. 

By  definition,  the  term  "separation  of 
powers"  refers  to  the  theoretical  division  of 
our  government  into  three  distinct 
branches:  the  legislative  branch,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  Judicial  branch.  Be- 
cause each  of  the  three  major  functions  of 


our  government  Is  so  complex,  this  diversity 
necessitates  ""separation"  and  "specializa- 
tion" in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
efficiency  characteristic  of  the  great  democ- 
racy in  which  we  live.  This  "separation" 
brings  with  It  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  which  no  governmental  branch  has 
supreme  power.  Because  each  branch  has  Its 
own  unique  frame  of  reference,  these  sepa- 
rate branches  view  aspects  In  different  ways 
and  mutually  "check  "  each  other  to  keep 
the  entire  three-faceted  network  in  "bal- 
ance." In  other  words,  the  "separation  of 
powers"  was  established  in  order  to  prevent 
any  tyrannous  concentration  of  power  by 
our  government. 

In  practice,  because  the  spheres  of  influ- 
ence of  our  governmental  branches  overlap, 
they  are  vested  with  the  power  to  check 
each  other's  actions.  To  begin  with,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  appoint  all  fed- 
eral Judges.  However,  this  appointment,  like 
treaty  proposals,  can  only  become  reality 
through  Congressional  ratification,  illus- 
trating the  multi-layered  check  on  the  Judi- 
cial branch  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Our  Chief  Executive  also  has  the 
power  to  convene  or  adjourn  Congress  in 
certain  instances  and  has  the  power  to  fill 
vacancies  that  occur  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate.  He  can  veto  laws  and  acts  of 
Congress  and  has  control  over  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  due  to  his  role 
as  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  military.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  legislative  branch  can 
curtail  these  executive  powers  by  overriding 
a  presidential  veto  with  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  Congressional  House,  by  using  its  ex- 
clusive power  to  declare  an  official  state  of 
war.  or  by  regulating  political  campaign  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Judiciary  has  the  power  to 
monitor  the  actions  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  through  the 
process  of  Judicial  review  which  stems  back 
to  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Through 
this  process,  the  judiciary  checks  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  by  ruling  on 
the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  laws 
and  actions.  As  Alexander  Hamilton  so  accu- 
rately stated,  "Laws  are  a  dead  letter  with- 
out courts  to  expound  their  true  meaning 
and  operation."  Federal  Judges  are  there- 
fore appointed  for  a  lifetime  tenure  in  order 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  by  insi-ring  that  these  Judges 
cannot  be  punished  for  an  unpopular  or  dis- 
pleasing Judicial  decision.  However,  these 
federal  Judges  are  Impeachable,  as  are  all 
federal  officers,  illustrating  how  the  three 
governmental  branches  are  related  through 
the  mutual  constraints  they  place  upon 
each  other. 

As  evidenced  through  both  its  theoretical 
and  practical  merits,  the  concept  of  ""separa- 
tion of  powers"  in  our  government  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  fairest  and  most  effective 
form  which  our  American  democracy  could 
have  taken.  The  ""supreme"  irony,  however. 
Is  that  our  government  has  purposely  and 
successfully  divided  in  order  to  work  as  one. 
In  other  words,  although  the  three 
branches  of  our  government  are  Independ- 
ent of  each  other,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
dependent  upon  each  other.  They  are  relat- 
ed purely  by  their  mutual  desire  to  insure 
the  virtues  of  democracy  which  this  concept 
of  "separation  of  powers"  had  established  in 
the  first  place.  These  "powers,"  rather  than 
competing  and  conflicting  with  one  another, 
complement  each  other  in  an  epitome  of 
symbiosis.  As  James  Madison  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  had  so  optimistically  an- 
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tlclpated.  by  diffusing  governmental  power 
Into  three  branches,  we  have  realistically 
upheld  the  Ideology  Inherent  in  democracy 
Itself.  In  essence,  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  the  concept  of  "separation  of 
powers"  in  our  government  is  evidenced  by 
the  longevity  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  nearing  its  two  hundredth  birth- 
day. After  all,  what  is  more  accurate  and  re- 
vealing than  the  test  of  time  itself? 


Thk  Success  op  Sepabatioh  op  Pownts 
(By  Lyle  Brenner.  Olenbard  West  High 

School) 
In  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  Baron 
Charles  de  Montesquieu  published  The 
Spirit  of  the  Laws,  a  book  which  attempted 
to  analyze  and  explain  the  British  govern- 
ment at  that  time.  In  ills  book.  Montesquieu 
presented  a  system  of  government  in  which 
the  government  would  be  divided  into  three 
branches,  each  branch  wielding  an  equal 
amount  of  power.  There  would  be  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  between  the  three 
branches,  to  prevent  any  one  branch  from 
becoming  too  powerful.  This  system  was 
Montesquieu's  view  of  how  the  British  gov- 
ernment worked  at  that  time.  He  was  mis- 
taken, because  Parliament  has  almost  all  of 
the  power  at  that  time.  However,  his  work 
was  not  In  vain.  The  rebeUing  British  colo- 
nies adopted  his  Ideas  in  their  (our)  Consti- 
tution. Today,  this  system  of  sep>aration  of 
powers  Is  one  of  the  United  States'  most 
powerful  democratic  concepts.  TTie  system 
works  as  both  Montesquieu  and  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  had  planned. 

In  the  United  States  government,  the 
power  Is  divided  among  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  Judicial  branches.  By  dividing  the 
PHJwer,  the  govenmtent  is  protected  against 
a  monarch.  No  one  person  can  control  all 
three  branches.  With  no  monarchlal  leader 
possible,  the  government  is  more  likely  to 
represent  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  system  has  worked  reasonably  well 
throughout  American  history.  The  system 
has  succeeded  in  preventing  monarchlal 
leaders.  Although  some  Presidents  have 
been  stronger  than  others,  none  has  had 
total  power  over  the  government.  In  all 
cases,  the  actions  of  the  Presidents  have 
been  affected  by  the  mixture  of  authority 
of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Like- 
wise, the  actions  of  Congress  and  the  Court 
are  modified  by  the  executive  branch.  In 
practice,  each  branch  compromises  with  the 
other  two,  preventing  a  tyrannical  branch 
from  gaining  control. 

The  separation  of  powers  system,  besides 
protecting  society  from  a  monarch,  provides 
a  mixture  of  ideas  in  government.  Since 
each  branch  compromises  with  the  other 
two.  every  view  finds  an  outlet  in  the  gov- 
ernment. This,  again,  places  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  reinforces  our  de- 
mocracy. If  only  one  branch  existed,  some 
views  would  certainly  not  be  represented. 
By  separating  power,  more  people  are  repre- 
sented by  the  government,  and  are  helped 
fairly  by  the  government. 

The  places  of  the  power  divisions  are  fair 
and  appropriate.  Elach  branch  is  most  pow- 
erful in  one  major  aspect  of  the  govern- 
ment. Each  branch  takes  care  of  small  de- 
tails Itself,  but  all  of  the  branches  work  on 
the  major  political  concepts.  This  set-up 
prevents  quibbling  over  small  details  and, 
thusly.  It  makes  the  government  more  effi- 
cient. 

Another  successful  aspect  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  system  Is  that  It  protects  the 
government  from  sudden,  radical  mood 
swings  of  the  public.  If  our  government  had 
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only  one  branch  of  power,  a  total  govern- 
mental change  could  be  easily  brought 
about.  However,  by  separating  the  power, 
and  staggering  the  elections  of  the  office- 
holders, the  government  does  not  change 
suddenly  very  easily.  The  composition  of 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  tend  to 
change  quite  slowly.  This  set-up  lends  Itself 
to  gradual  changes,  thus  protecting  the 
public  and  the  government  from  irrational, 
ephemeral  mood  swings  and  making  the 
government  much  more  stable. 

The  separation  of  powers  system  has  few 
negative  points.  However,  In  wartime,  it  can 
pose  a  problem.  During  war,  a  country  often 
needs  a  single  leader  (the  President)  to  con- 
trol war  strategy.  If  there  is  strife  within 
the  three  branches  during  a  war,  matters 
are  complicated  immensely.  A  single-branch 
government  is  advantageotis  in  this  out- 
standing case. 

By  separating  the  power  of  our  govern- 
ment the  Founding  Fathers,  with  help  from 
Montesquieu,  have  helped  to  strengthen 
and  stabilize  our  government.  Also,  the 
system  helps  to  further  the  ideal  of  democ- 
racy through  the  nation.  The  system  pre- 
vents a  monarch  from  coming  into  power, 
provides  a  mixture  of  ideas  in  government, 
and  makes  the  government  more  efficient. 
Montesquieu's  Ideas,  mistakenly  attributed 
to  the  British  government,  have  helped  to 
form  the  successful  democratic  government 
we  have  today.* 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUPOSNIA 
HT  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRZSEIfTATrVES 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  the  pattern  of 
this  administration  to  recommend  cuts 
in  benefits  and  reductions  in  force  for 
the  civilian  sector  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  encouraging  the  great- 
est peacetime  defense  buildup  this 
Nation  has  ever  experienced.  The  ad- 
ministration is  quick  to  denigrate  do- 
mestic programs,  accuse  them  of  being 
profligate  and  to  call  for  their  cancel- 
lation to  reduce  the  deficit.  However, 
the  President  is  strangely  permissive 
and  forgiving  of  enormous  cost  over- 
runs incurred  by  the  Department  of 
Defense's  [DOD]  procurement  of  ex- 
pensive and  often  ineffective  weapons 
systems.  The  savings  swxirued  from  fol- 
lowing the  administration's  penurious 
proposals  for  cuts  in  the  civil  service 
would  prove  to  be  inconsequential 
when  (^mpared  to  the  outlays  for 
DOD  programs.  Congress  could  slash 
Federal  employee  benefits  to  the  bone, 
and  we  still  would  not  be  much  closer 
to  balancing  the  budget. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  a  strong  de- 
fense, we  have  created  an  industrial 
glutton.  If  anybody  is  slurping  at  the 
Federal  trough,  it  is  not  the  bureauc- 
racy, but  the  defense  Industry  in  gen- 
eral. I  personally  support  a  strong  de- 
fense and  the  maintenance  of  national 
readiness  in  order  to  meet  any  foreign 
challenge.  I  am  also  aware  of  many  re- 
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liable  and  conscientious  defense-relat- 
ed companies.  However,  the  kind  of 
gross  overspending  by  the  E>OD.  as 
evidenced  in  the  disclosures  about 
General  Dynamics  and  General  Elec- 
tric and.  especially  in  light  of  record 
deficits,  is  intolerable. 

There  is  little  Incentive  for  many  de- 
fense contractors  to  be  conscientious 
when  spending  the  taxpayers'  money. 
In  fact,  defense  contractors  have  little 
or  no  fear  of  being  penalized  by  the 
Pentagon  for  waste  or  cost  overruns 
due  to  the  solicitous  nature  of  the  pro- 
curement process.  This  Industry 
should  be  as  carefully  scrutinized  as 
any  other  Industry  contracting  work 
from  the  DJS.  Government.  The  DOD 
is  carrying  on  a  coiutahip  with  defense 
contractors,  while  the  administration 
is  attacking  its  own  civilian  employees. 
In  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paid  more  tax  dollars— $122 
billion— to  Just  13  top  defense  contrac- 
tors than  it  spent  on  the  combined  sal- 
aries and  retirement  benefits  of  all  ci- 
vilian Federal  employees. 

Taxpayers  literally  pay  the  bills  for 
the  defense  Industry.  Employees  of  de- 
fense contractors  get  paid  21  percent 
more  than  the  average  Federal  em- 
ployee, even  after  adjustment  for 
higher  skills  and  training.  These  in- 
flated salaries  can  be  found  through- 
out the  industry.  The  lowest  annual 
pay  for  a  chief  executive  among  the 
top  10  defense  contractors  is  Just 
under  $500,000;  several  earn  more 
than  twice  that  amount.  DOD  auditors 
found  that  security  guards  at  13  de- 
fense plants  were  earning  as  much  as 
$26,000  a  year  more  than  guards  at 
nearby  commercial  plants.  Other  stud- 
ies show  similar  results  for  secretaries 
and  Janitors.  Of  all  defense  contract 
dollars.  70  percent  are  used  to  under- 
write coriMrate  wages.  Is  it  fair  that 
the  employees  of  an  indtistry  that  Is 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government 
be  compensated  so  generously,  while 
civilian  Federal  employees  are  asked 
to  make  financial  sacrifices? 

The  problem  of  overcompensation  is 
compounded  by  unpenallzed  cost  over- 
runs by  companies  that  do  not  provide 
quality  work  in  a  timely  manner,  as 
outlined  In  contractual  agreements. 
For  example,  in  77  cases  of  shoddy 
construction  work  reviewed  by  DOD 
auditors  in  1982,  only  once  was  the 
contractor  forced  to  pay  for  his  mis- 
take. I  support  a  strong  defense  and 
the  idea  of  maintaining  our  defense  in- 
dustrial base,  but  I  draw  the  line  when 
it  means  excessive  compensation  costs 
that  line  the  pockets  of  executives  and 
administrators. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  willing 
to  pay  top  dollar  to  defense  contrac- 
tors, who  pay  top  salaries  to  their  em- 
ployees; but  the  sad  fact  is  that  we're 
getting  fewer  btuigs  for  a  lot  more 
bucks.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the 
equipment  the  Pentagon  purchases 
from  the  defense  Industry  is  worth  the 
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huge  price  tags.  If  we  are  going  to  ask 
Federal  employees  and  retirees  to  take 
cuts  in  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget,  it  is  absurd  to  be  so  extrava- 
gant in  our  defense  spending.  It  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  Federal  employees, 
and  it  belittles  their  sacrifices. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  Federal  budget 
is  a  continuation  of  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  cripple  domestic  pro- 
grams. These  program  cutbacks  mean 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs  will  be  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  President  is 
again  boosting  the  defense  budget.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  there  is  easily  $50 
billion  that  can  be  cut  from  the  de- 
fense budget.  For  example,  I  have 
been  working  in  Congress  to  keep  the 
star  wars  plan  at  the  level  of  a  prudent 
research  program  that  it  should  be.  If 
the  President's  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive budget  is  approved,  the  program 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  as  much  as  $1 
trillion  by  the  time  the  system  is  fully 
deployed.  In  only  the  second  year  of 
star  wars  research  funding,  the  price 
tag  is  $3.7  billion.  We  are  financially 
committing  our  Nation  to  a  program 
whose  technological  viability  is  yet  un- 
tested and  whose  strategic  implication 
could  be  globally  destabilizing. 

The  defense  buildup  has  created 
many  civilian  Federal  Jobs.  Many  do- 
mestic programs,  however,  have  been 
reduced  or  cut  to  make  room  for  de- 
fense spending,  resulting  in  a  net  loss 
in  Federal  jobs.  Instead  of  a  prudent 
and  responsible  rate  of  growth  in  de- 
fense, this  administration  has  created 
a  boom/bust  scenario.  Because  the 
bills  on  many  of  our  defense  systems 
will  not  be  due  for  5,  10,  or  15  years- 
years  in  which  the  deficit  will  contin- 
ue to  grow— attempts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  defense  will  result  in  the  rec- 
ommendation to  reduce  the  number  of 
employees  who  are  to  administer  these 
programs.  In  fact,  this  is  already  oc- 
curring. The  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  reduction  in 
Department  of  Defense  personnel. 
Again,  hardware  takes  precedence  over 
Individuals. 

We  must  not  allow  defense  consider- 
ations to  outweigh  our  domestic  com- 
mitments. Realistic  retirement  pro- 
grams and  a  competitive  payscale  for 
civil  servants  must  be  preserved  in 
order  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
attract  the  best  and  the  brightest  In 
the  service  of  our  Nation.  Otherwise, 
our  ability  to  deliver  vital  assistance 
and  necessary  services  to  our  citizens 
will  be  severely  compromised.* 


Apnl  25,  1985 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE 
RATE  OP  DUTY  ON  BICYCLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  Iffll  BONER 


or 
W  THX  HOUSB  or  RXPRXSKNTATTVXS 

Thurtday,  April  2S,  198S 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  legislation  which  would  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imported  bicycles 
and  bicycle  parts  to  19  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. If  enacted,  this  legislation  would 
halt  the  dramatic  escalation  of  im- 
ports that  has  been  the  cause  of  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  U.S.  bicycle  Industry 
and  its  suppliers.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  also  ensure  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  bicycles  and  bicy- 
cle parts  is  more  consistent  with  the 
rates  of  duty  currently  maintained  by 
the  principal  nations  exporting  these 
articles  to  the  United  States.  I  would 
note,  for  example,  that  Taiwan,  by  far 
the  largest  exporter  of  bicycles  and  a 
substantial  exporter  of  bicycle  parts  to 
the  United  States,  maintains  a  35-per- 
cent tariff  on  imports  of  bicycles  and  a 
30-percent  tariff  on  imports  of  most 
bicycle  parts. 

A  review  of  recent  import  trends 
clearly  demonstrates  the  compelling 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  1982,  bicy- 
cle imports  accounted  for  23  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market,  a  sharp  Jump  from 
the  1979  import  penetration  level  of  17 
percent.  In  1983.  the  situation  wors- 
ened with  imports  dominating  30  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  In  that  year. 
Indeed,  the  Taiwanese  increased  the 
volume  of  their  imports  from  976.000 
units  during  1982  to  1.9  million  units 
during  1983.  Significantly,  imports 
from  Taiwan  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  total  Imports  in  that  year. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 
In  1984,  when  I  first  introduced  a  simi- 
lar version  of  this  bill,  imports  cap- 
tured 42  iiercent  of  the  domestic 
market,  an  excessive  12-percentage 
point  Increase  in  a  brief  1-year  period. 
In  terms  of  absolute  volume.  Imports 
were  more  than  56  percent  higher  in 
1984  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  Im- 
ports from  Taiwan  alone  increased  69 
percent  between  1983  and  1984  and  ac- 
counted for  77  percent  of  total  im- 
ports. Furthermore,  through  January 
1985,  total  imports  accounted  for  over 
50  percent  of  the  domestic  market, 
growing  16  percent  over  the  same 
period  1  year  ago. 

Similar  trends  have  characterized 
the  components  market,  with  the  total 
value  of  imported  bicycle  parts  in- 
creasing from  $126.1  million  In  1982  to 
$189.5  million  in  1984.  This  constitutes 
a  growth  rate  of  50  percent.  Moreover, 
In  the  last  2  years,  import  penetration 
in  this  market  has  expanded  sharply 
from  an  already  strong  65-percent 
base  to  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
parts  consumed  in  1984. 
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As  a  result  of  this  dranuitic  escala- 
tion of  imports,  the  health  of  the  U.S 
bicycle  industry  and  its  suppliers  has 
deteriorated  sharply.  In  1984,  5.9  mil- 
lion bicycles  were  shipped  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  a  figure  which  was  32 
percent  below  the  level  of  1979  and 
more  than  6-percent  below  the  1983 
level.  This  decline  is  especially  note- 
worthy since  the  U.S.  market  for  bicy- 
cles increased  by  more  than  12  percent 
between  1983  and  1984;  thus,  absolute- 
ly all  of  the  market  growth,  plus  a  por- 
tion of  the  market  share  previously 
held  by  U.S.  producers,  was  taken  by 
imports.  In  January  1985,  domestic 
shipments  were  down  16-percent  over 
the  same  period  1  year  ago.  Needless 
to  say,  the  industry's  financial  per- 
formance has  been  adversely  affected 
by  these  trends. 

Ehnployment  in  this  industry  has 
also  declined  significantly  as  a  result 
of  these  import  trends.  Production 
worker  employment  among  bicycle 
manufacturers  alone  in  1983  was  20- 
percent  below  the  level  of  1981.  More- 
over, in  1984,  the  level  of  production 
worker  employment  was  more  than  18 
percent  below  the  level  of  1983. 
Among  U.S.  parts  producers,  employ- 
ment in  1984  was  only  half  of  what  it 
was  in  1980.  The  remaining  15,000  Jobs 
in  the  bicycle  and  bicycle  parts  indus- 
tries are  threatened  by  a  continuation 
of  the  current  import  surge. 

The  surge  in  imported  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  that  began  In  1983  shows 
every  sign  of  continuing  into  1985  and 
beyond.  I  therefore  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  halt  this 
trend  through  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  which  would  enable  U.S. 
producers  to  compete  with  those  for- 
eign manufacturers  who  have  taken 
unfair  advantage  of  the  opeimess  of 
the  U.S.  market,  at  a  time  when  their 
own  markets  remain  closed  to  outside 
comi>etition.« 


WE  MUST  OPPOSE  RACISM  AND 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  days  students  at  colleges 
and  universities  across  our  Nation 
have  been  holding  rallies  opposing  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa  and  urging 
their  university  administrations  to 
withdraw  investment  in  American  cor- 
porations with  holdings  in  South 
Africa. 

One  of  the  more  Important  of  these 
rallies  is  being  held  at  my  alma 
mater— the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  At  that  rally  today,  Mr. 
David  Levin,  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty from  Daly  City,  CA.  who  served  on 
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my  congressional  staff  last  year  will 
read  a  statement  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know  that  I  am 
appalled  and  outraged  at  the  racism 
and  discrimination  practiced  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  The 
statement  which  will  be  read  In  Berke- 
ley today  is  as  follows: 

I  coi\gratulate  you  students  here  at 
my  own  alma  mater  who  are  raising 
this  most  important  issue.  Ameri- 
cans—like you— are  speaking  up  across 
our  Nation,  and  they  will  be  heard. 

The  administration's  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  has  failed  to 
change  this  most  repugnant  and  ab- 
horrent system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  which  challenges  our  funda- 
mental beliefs  about  principles  of 
equality  and  Justice. 

Human  rights  and  the  fight  against 
discrimination  are  firmly  supported  by 
the  American  people.  We  can  no 
longer  stand  aside,  we  can  no  longer 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  such  egre- 
gious violations  of  human  rights. 

Luthem  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller  an 
opponent  of  the  policies  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, gives  the  Justification  when  he 
said: 

First  Hitler  came  after  the  labor  unions 
and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was  not  a 
union  member.  Then  Hitler  came  for  the 
Jews,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was 
not  a  Jew.  Then  Hitler  attacked  the  Catho- 
lics, and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was 
not  Catholic.  When  he  came  for  me  no  one 
was  left  to  speak  up. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  along  with  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Bill  Gray,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  a  number  of 
other  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1460.  the 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985. 

This  legislation  imposes  stringent 
economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  It  prohibits  new  investment  by 
American  companies  in  South  Africa, 
prohibits  U.S.  bank  loans  to  public 
agencies  in  South  Africa,  prohibits  the 
importing  of  Krugerrands  into  the 
United  States,  and  prohibits  the 
export  of  American  computer  equip- 
ment to  South  Africa. 

It  is  critically  important  that  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  against  dis- 
crimination continue  to  provide  lead- 
ership against  apartheid,  as  we  did  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  by  voting 
to  ban  new  U.S.  investment  in  South 
Africa.  We  must  continue  to  send  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  signal  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment that  a  new  direction  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa  is  neces- 
sary. 

Apartheid  remains  one  of  the  most 
abhorrent  and  repugnant  authoritari- 
an systems  in  the  world.  South  Afri- 
ca's policy  of  state-sponsored,  state-en- 
forced racism  and  discrimination  must 
be  fought  by  freedom  loving  men  and 
women  everywhere.* 
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NANCY        REAGAN'S        INTERNA- 
TIONAL DRUG  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OPNEW  JSaSKT 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRCSDfTATrVXS 

Thursday,  AprU  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  Washington  Post  editorial 
regarding  Nancy  Reagan's  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  Mrs.  Reagan  de- 
serves our  applause  for  her  personal 
commitment  and  important  contribu- 
tions to  Khat  Is  an  extremely  serious 
problem  throughout  the  world.  The 
editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Port.  Apr.  25,  1985] 

Nanct  Rkacam's  Drdo  Campuch 

This  city  is  rough  on  the  spouses  of  its 
wielders  of  power,  and  most  of  all  on  the 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Whoever  she  is.  she  operates  by  borrowing 
the  earned  authority  of  her  husband,  and 
she  is  constantly  reminded  that  she  is  some- 
thing of  an  interloper.  She  has  no  official 
duties,  but  she  is  accountable  unofflciaUy  to 
a  vast  fight  of  eagle-eyed  obsevers.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  do  mucb  right. 

Nancy  Reagan,  however,  has  done  some- 
thing extremely  right.  She  has  thrown  her- 
self into  the  fight  against  drug  abuse  with 
vigor  and  intelligence.  If  she  had  simply 
been  shopping  for  a  worthy  cause,  she 
might  have  picked  a  homier,  more  heart- 
warming or  more  photogmic  one.  Instead, 
she  picked  a  relatively  ungainly  and  untend- 
ed  one  where  her  particular  contribution 
could  be  of  special  value:  to  display  a  per- 
sonal commitment  and  to  use  the  public's, 
the  media's  and  even  the  bureaucracy's  in- 
evitable Interest  in  her  to  draw  others  to 
the  cause. 

The  conference  that  ICrs.  Reagan  is  run- 
ning yesterday  and  today  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  her  work.  In  an  unprecedented  initi- 
ative, she  has  brought  together  the  wives  of 
the  leaders  of  17  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  publicize  the  global  nature  of  dnig 
abuse— and  of  caring  about  drug  abuse.  This 
latter  element  emerged  strongly  from  the 
conference  yesterday.  The  women  attending 
seemed  quite  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
what  they  In  their  particular  role  can  do. 
There  was  evident  however,  an  awareness  of 
the  human  dimension  of  the  drug  problems 
in  their  respective  countries,  and  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  stronger  community  of  con- 
cern rooted  in  family  values  and  family 
ways. 

Does  it  make  a  difference  in  the  end?  How 
can  it  not  make  a  difference  for  the  idea  to 
spread  that  drug  abuse  compels  the  alarm 
and  the  informed  attention  or  responsible 
women  like  these?  Their  governments,  while 
all  friendly  to  the  United  States,  are  not  all 
equally  cooperative  and  like-minded  in  the 
often  very  political  matter  of  drug  coopera- 
tion. Such  difficulties  are  not  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug,  but  the  personal  warmth  and 
the  shared  puipose  evident  at  the  confer- 
ence are  Important  assets.  For  using  the  re- 
sources of  her  position  to  increase  them. 
Mrs.  Reagan  deserves  gratitude.* 
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PDA  APPROVAL  LABELINO  ACT 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUrOUOA 
nr  THK  HOT7SK  OP  RKTRXSKirrATIVKS 

Thursday,  AprU  25,  1985 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Mabigan.  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  in  introducing  H.R. 
2244.  the  FDA  Approval  Labeling  Act. 
While  we  have  made  one  minor 
change,  this  is  the  same  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year  by  voice  vote.  The  bill  was 
originidly  requested  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  PDA  Approval  Labeling  Act  per- 
mits the  manufacturers  of  prescription 
drugs  to  state  "PDA  Approved"  fol- 
lowed by  the  approval  number  in  their 
drug  label  and  advertising. 

Currently,  section  301(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
prohibits  dnig  manufacturers  from 
muktng  any  representation  regarding 
PDA  approval  in  their  label  or  adver- 
tising. During  our  hearing  last  year, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  heard  numerous  com- 
plaints from  pharmacists  about  sec- 
tion 301(1)  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a  drug  has  been 
approved  by  PDA.  In  fact,  the  terrible 
tragedy  surrounding  the  unapproved 
drug.  B-Perol.  might  never  have  hap- 
pened had  this  bill  been  law  last  year. 
E-Perol  was  given  to  premature  in- 
fants and  is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  over  30  deaths.  The  drug  was  sold 
without  PDA  approval,  but  pharma- 
cists at  the  hospitals  where  it  was  used 
had  no  way  of  knowing  of  its  unap- 
proved status. 

Others  have  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  section  301(1  )'s  absolute 
ban  on  statements  regarding  FDA  ap- 
proval. Recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  extended  first  amendment 
protections  to  commercial  statements 
that  are  accurate  and  not  misleading, 
such  as  whether  a  drug  has  PDA  ap- 
proval. 

The  FDA  Approval  Labeling  Act  ad- 
dresses these  concerns  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  bill  requires  that  all  ap- 
proved prescription  drugs  manufac- 
tured 18  months  after  enactment  be 
labeled  as  FDA  approved  followed  by 
the  approval  number.  Second,  the  leg- 
islation permits  drug  manufacturers  to 
use  the  approval  statement  in  their 
promotional  materials  and  advertising 
in  accordance  with  current  FDA  regu- 
lations. 

HJl.  2244 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  ttie  prohibition 
against  stating  In  the  labeling  and  adver- 
tising of  a  drug  tiiat  it  has  been  approved 
under  Uiat  Act 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  I.  SHO«T  HTLS. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PDA  Ap- 
proval Labeling  Act". 

SBC  1  LAW  AMENOMK^aS. 

(a)  SccnoN  301.— Section  301(1)  of  the 
Inderal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
UAC.  331(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  In  section  505(k),  the". 

(b)  Sbctioii  505.— Section  505  of  such  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  355)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(k)  A  drug  which  Is  subject  to  section 
503(bKl)  and  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved for  safety  and  effectiveness  under 
this  section  may  include  on  Its  label  the 
statement  FDA  Approved'  followed  by  the 
number  assigned  to  the  application  by  the 
Secretary  and.  upon  the  expiration  of  eight- 
een months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  such  a  drug  which  is 
manufactured  after  the  expiration  of  such 
months  shall  Include  such  statement  and 
number.  Such  a  drug  may  also  include.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  statement  and  number  in  its  ad- 
vertising and  in  any  labeling  (other  than 
the  label).". 

SEC  1.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall,  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  promul- 
gate regulations  under  the  last  sentence  of 
section  505(k)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  1>.« 
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NIE  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MOIfTAHA 
tN  THE  H017SE  Or  RXPRESEMTATI V ES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1985 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  I  am  including  in  this 
statement  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  legislation  and  the  legislation 
itself. 

NIE  RXAirTHORUATIOH  ACT  OP  1985 
SXCTIOR  1 

Title:  NIE  Reauthorization  Act  of  1985. 

sscTioii  a 
Extends  the  authorization  for  one  year  at 
"such  sums." 

SKCTIOM  3 

Changes  the  Council  from  a  policy  making 
body  to  advisory  and  provides  for  their  ap- 
pointment by  the  Secretary  of  Education  in- 
stead of  the  President. 

Requires  that  the  Chairperson  be  elected 
at  an  aiuiounced  open  meeting. 

Requires  that  eight  Council  members 
shall  represent  the  Interests  of  education  or- 
ganizations that  utilize  educational  re- 
search. 

Eliminates  the  Council's  link  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  has  the  Council  report  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director. 

Changes  the  language  so  that  it  is  gender- 
free,  e.g.  "chairperson"  instead  of  "chair- 
man." 

Adds  new  language  that  prohibits  Council 
members  from  using  Institute  or  Council 
Staff,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  or 
franking  privileges  to  promote  personal  or 
political  views  or  values. 


SBCnOM  4 

Existing  language  requires  Council  to 
make  annual  report  to  President  and  the 
Congress.  This  bill  moves  this  function  to 
the  Director  of  NIE. 

Changes  language  that  requires  Director 
to  report  to  Assistant  Secretary;  new  lan- 
guage has  Director  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary. 

sscnoH  6 

SeU  effective  date  as  October  1,  1985. 

Terminates  terms  of  existing  Council 
members  effective  September  30, 1985. 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  National 
Institute  of  Education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  In- 
stitute of  Education  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1985". 

SEC  t.  REAUTHORIZA'nON. 

Section  405  of  the  General  Educaitlon 
Provisions  Act  (20  UJ3.C.  1221e)  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended  in  subsection  (J)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(JKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1986  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

SEC  J.  COMPOSmON  AND  FUNCnONING  OP  COUN- 
CIU 

(a)  ApponmoifT  by  Secrttary.— 

(1)  Section  405(cMl)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Director  shall  be  a  nonvoting  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Council.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  lie  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  chairperson  of  the  Council 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  from  among 
the  members  at  a  meeting  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  which  public  notice  has  l)een 
given.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  education  pro- 
fession, including  practitioners  and  re- 
searchers, and  shall  Include  individuals  with 
special  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of 
education  that  predominate  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  secondary,  and  postsec- 
ondary  levels.  Not  less  than  eight  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  shall  represent  the 
Interests  of  education  organizations  that 
utilize  educational  research  to  enhance 
learning  and  other  positive  school-related 
behaviors.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  405(c)(2) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"President,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary.": 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"his  predecessor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  member's  predecessor";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  by  such  date";  and 

(II)  by  strllUng  out  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
paragraph "and  confirmed". 

(b)  CouHciL's  RESPONSiBiLmES.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  405(c)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as  foUows: 
'(A)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Director 

on  general  policies  for  the  conduct  of  the 

Institute;"; 


(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"assistant"; 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Director  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
and  the  Director  recoRunendations"; 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (E)  by  striking  out 
"Assistant  Secretary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  and  the  Director";  ■ 

(5)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (F)  and 
redesignating  subparagraph  (O)  as  subpara- 
graph '(F)";  and 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (F)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed in  paragraph  (5))  by  striking  out  "Chair- 
man." and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "chair- 
person,". 

(c)  Limitation  on  Acrivirtts.— Section 
405(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Neither  the  Council,  nor  any  member 
of  the  Council,  may  use  Institute  or  Council 
staff,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  or 
franking  privileges  to  promote  personal  or 
political  views  or  values.". 

SEC  4.  DIRECTOR'S  PlINCTIONS. 

(a)  Annual  Report.— Section  405(e)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Director  shaU  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  and  on  educa- 
tion and  educational  research  in  general 
which  (A)  shall  include  such  recommenda- 
tions and  comments  as  the  Director  consid- 
ers appropriate,  and  (B)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year.". 

(b)  Report  to  SECRerARY.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  405(d)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  strilung  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  not  to 
or  through  any  other  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

SEC  5.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
October  1,  1985,  except  that  the  terms  of 
members  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  appointed  under  section  405 
of  the  Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  terminate  on 
September  30.  1985.* 


NINTH  ANNUAL  SWEET  POTATO 
AFFAIR 


HON.  CATHY  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1985 

•  Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
golden  sunshine  of  spring  calls  to 
mind  that  most  nutritious  of  foods— 
the  delicious  golden  yam.  Today.  April 
25.  we  are  observing  the  ninth  annual 
"Sweet  Potato  Affair."  to  celebrate 
the  flavor  and  nutritional  value  of  this 
excellent  vegetable. 

Our  Nation  is  enjoying  an  upsurge 
of  attention  to  our  health  and  physi- 
cal condition.  We've  learned  that  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food  we  eat  can 
have  a  definite  effect  on  our  well- 
being. 

In  fact,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  came  up  with  a 
ntunber  of  suggestions  on  how  our  diet 
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can  affect  our  susceptibility  to  several 
diseases,  including  cancer.  One  of  the 
recommendations  was  that  we  eat 
more  fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  vita- 
mins A  and  C. 

These  new  facts  make  our  annual 
"Yam  Day,"  with  its  goal  of  encourag- 
ing greater  consumption  of  the  Na- 
tion's sweet  potatoes,  even  more 
worthwhile.  One  sweet  potato  proudly 
claims  9.230  units  of  vitamin  A.  a 
greater  proportion  than  almost  any 
other  (x>mparable  food. 

The  yam  is  a  natural  way  to  satisfy 
our  sweet  tooth  without  adding  sugar, 
and  without  gaining  weight.  A  mediiun 
baked  sweet  potato  adds  only  82  calo- 
ries to  a  meal. 

Bake  them,  mash  them  or.  for  an  (x:- 
casional  treat,  serve  them  candled. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  especially  g(x>d 
with  poultry  and  (>ork.  and  don't 
forget  that  Southern  favorite,  sweet 
potato  pie. 

Because  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
yam  harvest,  the  Government  uses 
large  amounts  of  sweet  potatoes  in  its 
food  programs  for  the  military  and  for 
sch<x)lchlldren.  Since  a  major  concern 
of  these  programs  is  to  provide  foods 
with  a  high  nutritional  value  and  tasty 
flavor,  the  Louisiana  yam  is  custom 
made.  Yams  have  three  great  charac- 
teristics that  make  them  ideal  for 
Government  feeding  programs:  they 
are  extremely  nutritious,  they  are  very 
versatile  and  can  be  prepared  in  many 
different  ways,  and  they  have  a  natu- 
ral sweet  taste  that  people — especially 
children— enjoy. 

I  encourage  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  continue  and  increase  their 
purchases  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  hope 
that  purchasing  decisions  will  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  to  assist  produc- 
tion planning.* 


COMMEMORATING  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
what  has  been  termed  as  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century,  occur- 
ring in  Turkey  during  the  First  World 
War.  The  periodic  deprivations  of  Ar- 
menian lives,  lands,  and  other  proper- 
ties by  successive  Turkish  Govern- 
ments reached  an  appalling  climax  in 
1915.  Over  1.5  million  Armenians  were 
murdered  or  displaced  between  1915 
and  1923. 

It  is  important  for  our  future  that 
this  grim  segment  of  history  be  recog- 
nized as  an  historical  fact.  All  the 
world  should  Icnow  the  truth  of  what 
occurred  on  April  24. 1915.  as  stated  by 
Archbishop  Mesrob  Ashjian. 
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The  cream  of  the  Armenian  leadership 
and  intelligentsia  became  the  target  of  co- 
ordinated arrests  ttiroughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Turkey.  Educators,  clergy, 
and  even  Armenian  members  of  the  TXu-Ush 
Parliament  were  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homes,  and  later  summarily  executed 
without  charges  or  trial. 

Thousands  of  Armenians  were  subse- 
quently persecuted.  And  now,  if  any- 
thing good  is  to  rise  out  of  this  tragic 
time,  it  will  be  grounded  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Let  us  hope  that 
future  generations.  In  their  attempts 
to  build  a  better  world,  will  wisely  use 
these  tools  of  truth  that  they  inherit. 
This  is  why  I  have  long  supported  and 
promoted  the  recognition  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  by  our  Nation  and  by  all 
the  nations  of  this  world. 

Elie  Wiesel.  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Achievement, 
related  that  in  the  last  40  years,  he 
had.  "learned  the  perils  of  language 
and  those  of  silence  *  *  •  learned  that 
in  extreme  situations  when  human 
lives  are  at  stake,  neutrality  is  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  killers,  not  the  victims."  I 
believe  that  the  story  of  the  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  who  perished  must  be 
told  over  and  over  again  for  the  sake 
of  honor  and  with  hope  in  the 
future.* 


OCCASION  OF  THE  70TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1985 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  we  commemorate  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Throughout  World  War  I 
and  for  5  years  thereafter,  the  Otto- 
man Empire  engaged  in  a  most  brutal 
war  against  its  Armenian  subjects; 
1,500,000  Armenians  died  of  execution, 
starvation,  or  disease  and  500,000  were 
exiled  from  their  historic  homeland. 

During  those  dark  days,  voices,  in- 
cluding our  own.  were  raised  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  imploring  them  to 
end  the  Armenian  persecutions.  Sixty- 
four  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  helped  to  document  this 
slaughter  of  the  Armenian  people. 
And  the  American  people,  too.  opened 
their  hearts  to  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion. Near  East  Relief,  an  aid  organiza- 
tion chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
contributed  some  $113  million  between 
1915  and  1930  to  aid  the  Armenian 
genocide  survivors;  132.000  orphans 
became  foster  children  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  own  communities 
thrive  because  of  the  contributions  of 
these  survivors. 

We  cannot  undo  the  crimes  against 
and  the  suffering  of  past  victims,  but 
we  can  stand  as  witnesses  that  history 
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will  not  be  forgotten  and  that  it  will 
not  be  rewritten.* 


CXX)PERA'nVE  LEAGUE  OP  USA 
ENTERS  NEW  ERA  IN  69TH  YEAR 
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the  USA  for  89  years  of  splendid  serv- 
ice to  America's  cooperatives  and  wish- 
ing the  league  well  in  its  endeavors 
over  the  next  69  years.* 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

or  KAlf  SAS 
Dl  THZ  HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSKIfTATrVXS 

Thursday,  April  25.  1985 

•  Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA  takes 
place  in  Washington  next  week.  April 
29  to  May  1.  That  occasion  offers  us 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  cooperative  business  and 
praise  the  job  that  the  Cooperative 
League  has  done  over  the  years  since 
its  founding  in  1916  to  further  the 
cause  of  cooperative  business. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA 
is  a  national  membership  and  trade  as- 
sociation representing  America's  coop- 
erative business  community.  The 
league  serves  as  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  cooperative  businesses,  rep- 
resenting the  imlque  and  mutual 
needs  of  the  various  industries. 

Membership  includes  farm  supply, 
agricultural  marketing,  insurance, 
banking,  housing,  health  care,  con- 
sumer goods  and  services,  student, 
credit  union,  worker,  fishery,  rural 
electric,  telephone.  State  associations, 
and  other  types  of  cooperatives. 

The  Cooperative  League  program  in- 
cludes: 

Supporting  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  cooperative  businesses  in 
the  United  States; 

Representing  the  cooperative  busi- 
ness community  in  Washington,  DC, 
through  the  legislative,  policy,  and 
regulatory  advocacy  before  Congress 
and  Federal  agencies. 

Developing,  building,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  cooperatives  in 
lesser  developed  countries; 

Representing  American  cooperatives 
to  the  world  cooperative  business  com- 
munity through  membership  in  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance 
(ICA); 

Promoting  and  developing  interna- 
tional commerce,  banking,  insurance, 
trade.  Joint  ventures,  and  other  busi- 
ness interconnections  by  and  among 
the  world's  cooperatives. 

There  is  much  more,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Over  the  years,  the  Cooperative 
League  has  developed  a  number  of  re- 
lated entitles  that  pursue  specific  mis- 
sions in  close  coordination  with  the 
Cooperative  League.  They  include  the 
Cooperative  League  Fund,  the  Cooper- 
ative League  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee, the  Cooperative  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Historical  Society,  the  Rochdale  Insti- 
tute, and  Cooperative  Business  Inter- 
national. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Cooperative  League  of 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  OSSIAN 
FLIPPER 


HON.  CHARLES  HATCHER 

or  OBOROIA 
in  THE  HOUSB  OP  RZPRSSOfTATTVXS 

TTiursday,  April  25,  1985 
•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
26  marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Ossian  Flipper,  the 
first  black  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Biilll- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point.  Bom  a 
slave  on  March  21,  1856,  in  Thomas- 
vllle,  OA,  which  is  in  my  home  district. 
Lieutenant  Flipper  lived  an  extraordi- 
nary life  filled  with  many  outstanding 
accomplishments.  He  had  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  also  the  pride,  stami- 
na, and  indomitable  courage  to  com- 
plete 4  years  of  study  at  West  Point  in 
the  unfriendly  environment  prevalent 
during  the  early  reconstruction  era. 

After  graduation.  Lieutenant  Flip- 
per's 50  year  span  of  activities  includ- 
ed being  a  cavalry  officer,  surveyor, 
cartographer,  civil  and  mining  engi- 
neer, published  author,  newspaper 
editor,  special  agent  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  pioneer 
in  the  Nation's  oil  industry.  He  also 
worked  in  a  rugged  environment  in 
many  western  frontier  communities  as 
they  were  being  developed.  He  became 
a  legend  in  the  territory,  where  his 
West  Point  discipline,  civO  engineering 
training,  and  social  ideas  were  put  to 
use  in  border  disputes,  mining  claims. 
Irrigation  projects,  and  land  develop- 
ment. 

Earlier  this  year  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Honorable  Paul  N.  Carlln,  to  request 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Flipper. 
I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  worihy  project 
by  writing  a  letter  of  endorsement  to 
Postmaster  Carlln.  Americans  deserve 
to  know  about  this  hero  and  inspira- 
tion to  our  youth— Lt.  Henry  Ossian 
Flipper.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ARMENIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICRIOAH 
Ilf  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPIUE8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  great  honor  that  I  join  my 
friends  on  this  solemn  occasion.  This 
week  we  remember  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Armenians  who  died 
70  years  ago.  It  was  truly  one  of  the 
real  tragic  moments  in  world  history. 
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This  Armenian  holocaust  was  fol- 
lowed around  the  world  by  other 
equally  brutal  ones.  Who  can  forget 
the  Nazi  genocide  of  the  Jews,  the 
forced  labor  camps  of  Siberia,  and  Sta- 
lin's planned  starvation  of  millions  of 
Ukrainians? 

In  the  past,  forces  of  evil  and  hate 
pushed  aside  the  rule  of  reason  and 
law.  Men  of  goodwill  were  intimidated 
and  banished.  In  tragic  result  was  the 
deaths  of  members  of  a  race,  an  ethnic 
group,  a  religion,  or  a  social  class. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  By  remem- 
bering past  tragedies  that  defy  imagi- 
nation, we  will  ensure  that  these  sins 
against  the  innocent  will  never  happen 
again.  This  is  our  commitment  to  past 
generations.  This  is  our  promise  to 
generations  to  come.  Let  us  again 
commit  ourselves  to  ensuring  that  this 
will  never  happen  again.* 


CONGRESSMAN  MILLER  SA- 
LUTES VETERANS  ON  HISTOR- 
IC ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUrORMIA 
in  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSElfTA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1985 

*  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  40  years  ago  today— April  25, 
1945— the  American  and  Soviet 
Armies,  together  with  other  Allied 
forces,  met  at  the  Elbe  River  in  Ger- 
many and  unified  for  the  final  assault 
against  Nazi  Germany. 

Within  a  few  weeks.  Hitler  and  most 
of  his  lieutenants  were  dead;  Nazi  Ger- 
many prostrate;  Europe  liberated  and 
the  Allies  victorious.  On  this  40th  an- 
niversary of  that  historic  meeting  at 
the  Elbe,  we  should  recall  the  common 
peace  we  sought  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  need  to  reactivate  the 
search  for  a  way  to  reduce  the  terrible 
threat  of  war  which  has  hung  over  the 
uneasy  peace  between  our  nations 
since  1945. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  before 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  troops  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Elbe  established 
their  identities,  there  were  several 
hours  of  gunfire  exchanged.  When 
each  side  realized  who  the  other  was, 
however,  champagne  and  handshakes 
replaced  the  giinflre,  and  the  soldiers 
of  both  nations  congratulated  their 
counterparts  for  their  success  and 
their  sacrifice. 

Today,  40  years  later,  it  is  the  hope 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  that  we  silence  the  diplomatic 
gunfire  and  establish  a  firm  and  long- 
standing peace  reminiscent  of  those 
cordial  relations  on  the  Elbe. 

But  there  Is  something  else,  equally 
Inmportant,  for  us  to  remember  today. 
And  that  is  the  great  burdens  borne, 
and  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  the 
men  and  women  who  fought  in  World 
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War  II  and  who  made  that  day  at  the 
Elbe  possible. 

Millions  of  Americans  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  became  casual- 
ties of  that  conflict.  To  those  men  and 
women,  and  to  the  veterans  of  all  our 
wars,  we  who  have  lived  in  peace  be- 
cause of  their  sacrifice  owe  an  unre- 
payable  debt. 

It  has  been  said,  especially  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans,  that  this  Nation 
has  not  done  enough  for  our  former 
soldiers  upon  their  return  home.  Look- 
ing at  the  sacrifices  made  not  only 
during  World  War  II  and  Vietnam,  but 
during  all  of  our  conflicts.  I  frankly 
doubt  that  we  could  do  enough  to 
those  who  served  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  In  defense 
of  this  Nation. 

So  on  this  40th  anniversary,  let  us 
commemorate  not  only  those  of  the 
69th  Division  who  took  part  in  that 
meeting  at  the  Elbe,  but  our  Nation's 
veterans  in  general.  And  let  us  use  this 
opportunity  to  once  again,  recommit 
ourselves  to  the  defense  of  liberty, 
knowing  full  well  the  great  burdens 
and  sacrifices  that  liberty  demands  of 
those  fortunate  few  who  enjoy  it.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  URANIUM 
MILL  TAILINGS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  RKW  MKZIOO 
m  THX  HOUSK  OP  RSFRXSERTATITKS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
here  today  in  Introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  a  serious  environmen- 
tal and  health  concern  for  many  parts 
of  the  United  States— active  uranium 
mill  tailings  across  the  country  which 
have  not  been  cleaned  up  or  reclaimed 
In  any  way. 

Our  uranium  mlU  tAt»ng«  cleanup 
legislation  wUl  virtually  guarantee  the 
safe  disposal  of  currently  licensed  mill 
tailings  and  thus  abate  any  potential 
health  hazards  attributable  to  them. 
Further,  this  bill  includes  a  fair  and 
equitable  allocation  of  the  costs  of 
cleanup  between  the  uranium  produc- 
ers, the  Federal  Government,  and 
those  who  have  benefited  from  nucle- 
ar power.  This  bill  recognizes  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  tailings  are  the 
result  of  defense  work  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  are,  there- 
fore, properly  chargeable  to  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

The  uranium  mill  tjtinngg  cleanup 
bill  is  especially  important  to  the  do- 
mestic uranium  industry.  The  domes- 
tic uranium  industry  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  energy  inde- 
pendence, yet  it  is  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  Emplojrment  has  gone  from 
22.000  workers  to  2.000  workers  na- 
tionwide. Over  7.000  of  these  unem- 
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ployed  miners  are  New  Mexicans. 
Indeed.  New  Mexico,  once  our  Nation's 
prime  uranium  producing  State,  now 
has  only  one  mill  operating,  which  is 
in  danger  of  a  shutdown  in  the  near 
future.  Hopefully,  along  with  eliminat- 
ing the  envtronmental  and  health  haz- 
ards resulting  from  these  mill  tailings, 
this  legislation  will  assist  the  domestic 
ujvilum  industry  in  this  time  of 
severe  financial  crisis.* 


IRONBOUND  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  CENTER  AWARDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

orraw  JxxsKT 

III  THK  HOUSK  OP  REFRZSnrTATTVXS 

Thursday,  April  25, 1985 

*  Bfr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  recognize  the 
winners  of  this  year's  Outstanding 
Service  Awards  given  by  the  Iron- 
bound  Eklucational  and  Cultural 
Center. 

The  center  has  been  a  pivotal  part  of 
the  community  life  in  the  Ironbound 
section  of  Newark,  and  is  committed  to 
expanding  the  educational,  social,  and 
cultural  opportunities  of  this  mul- 
tiethnic community.  Three  outstand- 
ing individuals  were  honored  for  their 
participation  in  the  center  and  in  the 
civic  activities  of  the  Ironbound  area. 

A.R.  "Bud"  Gennet  served  as  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Serta  Mattress  Co.,  which  was  founded 
by  this  parents  in  1910.  In  addition  to 
this  extremely  successful  business 
career.  Bud  Gennet  has  played  a  tre- 
mendous role  in  commimity  activities 
throughout  his  life.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Salvation  Army  Iron- 
bound  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs;  president 
of  the  Ironboujid  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Center;  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  division  of  the  American-Israel 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Leadership  Citation 
Award  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Joseph  Parlavecchlo  is  the  principal 
of  the  Dajrton  Street  School  in 
Newark.  He  has  had  an  active  political 
career,  as  a  member  of  the  Essex 
County  tx>ards  of  chosen  freeholders. 
He  serves  on  numerous  boards  and 
commissions  in  Essex  County  and  is 
greatly  involved  in  health  and  environ- 
mental issues  affecting  the  people  of 
our  community. 

Joseph  Parlapiano,  an  attorney,  has 
served  as  legal  coimsel  to  the  Iron- 
bound  Educational  and  Cultural 
Center,  and  has  been  appointed  acting 
judge  of  the  Newark  Municipal  Court. 
In  his  legal  career,  he  has  served  as 
hearing  officer  with  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Labor  and  as  general 
attorney  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  in  addition  to 
his  years  in  private  practice.  I  have 
known  Joe  Parlapiano  and  his  wife 
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Catherine  for  many  years,  as  Cather- 
ine's father,  Tony  Suriano,  is  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  my  Newark 
office. 

To  all  of  the  three  awardees,  I  send 
my  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on 
this  very  special  honor.* 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
LEGAL  GAMmO 


HON.  HARRY  REID 

or  MKVASA 
IH  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPHKSEHTATTVXS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nevada,  Mrs. 
Vucahovich,  Joined  me  last  week  in  in- 
troducing two  bills  which  seek  to  curb 
discrimination  against  patrons  of  legal 
gaming  establishments. 

Currently,  the  IRS  requires  taxpay- 
ers to  Itemize  returns  in  order  to 
deduct  legal  gaming  losses.  Past  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  almost  half  of  the 
players  reporting  winnings  take  the 
standard  deduction,  and  thus  are  un- 
fairly deprived  of  tax  credit  for  their 
losses.  H.R.  2126  provides  a  remedy  by 
allowing  a  deduction  of  net  gaming 
losses  from  gross  income. 

In  1976,  the  Federal  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy 
Toward  Gambling  noted  that,  statisti- 
cally, few  players  realize  net  gains 
over  the  long  term.  Thus,  the  facts 
refute  claims  of  perceived  tax  liability 
and  the  need  for  compliance  require- 
ments in  most  circimistances. 

In  addition,  H.JR.  2126  would  provide 
a  logical,  consistent  and  necessary 
component  to  any  tax-reform  measure. 
As  debate  unfolds  in  the  coming 
months  on  the  overhaul  of  our  Tax 
Code,  I  will  strongly  urge  that  equity 
in  this  area  receives  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

The  Commission,  in  its  final  report, 
recommended  that  Congress  ensure 
the  freedom  of  competition  between 
legal  and  illegal  gambling  operations. 
This,  they  concluded,  will  be  accom- 
plished only  by  restoring  equity  to 
Federal  tax  laws.  Organized  Illegal 
gambling  persists  in  this  country  be- 
cause current  Federal  tax  treatment 
of  legal  payouts  gives  the  illegal  opera- 
tor a  price  advantage  that  legal  opera- 
tors cannot  possibly  overcome. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  also  intro- 
duced HJl.  2125,  to  disallow  aggrega- 
tion of  identical  partmutuel  wagers  in 
order  to  achieve  levels  subject  to  with- 
holding. The  simis  collected  by  the 
IRS  through  these  channels  are  vastly 
overshadowed  by  the  loss  in  State  and 
local  revenue.  In  particular,  unfair  tax 
discrimination  against  the  bettor  as- 
sails not  only  parimutuel  revenues, 
but  suppresses  the  livelihood  of  the 
agribusiness  sector,  a  major  source  of 
employment  in  many  States  and  local- 
ities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform  in  these 
areas  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  thou- 
sands of  patrons  and  employees  in  the 
30  States  vrith  legal  parimutuel  oper- 
ations, those  with  State  lotteries,  and 
of  course  my  home  State  of  Nevada. 

I  urge  prompt  atttentlon  to  these 
concerns.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUWANNEE  COUNTY  DEDICATES 
PARK  COMPLEX 


Apnl  25,  1985 


RAY  McDonald  achievement 

AWARD 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  E  <le  la  GARZA 


or 

m  THE  HO0SX  OP  KKPRCSKHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  19SS 

•  Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Ed  Madigah  of  Illinois,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  a  resolution  recog- 
nizing the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Program. 

This  is  an  important  milestone  in 
history.  Just  50  years  ago.  in  May 
1935,  President  Roosevelt  created  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
by  an  Executive  order  and  we  were 
launched  into  one  of  the  greatest  eras 
of  change  and  progress  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Out  of  that  first  step  came  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nationwide  network  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
working  in  partnership  with  the  REA 
Program,  began  the  development  of  a 
new  rural  America— a  new  America  in 
which  power  paved  the  way  to  revolu- 
tionary progress  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  dramatic  new  strides 
toward  building  the  economy  of  rural 
areas  and  the  quality  of  life  outside 
our  giant  cities. 

Since  1961  alone,  for  Instance,  REA 
borrowers  have  helped  to  establish 
and  expand  more  than  20.000  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  enterprise  and  com- 
munity facilities — development  that 
has  created  nearly  1  million  new  Jobs. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  this  50th  anniversary 
should  be  recognized  and  commemo- 
rated by  the  people,  and  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Also,  our  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Pro- 
gram must  continue  to  provide  access 
to  credit  and  technical  assistance  at 
reasonable  cost  to  ensure,  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution  "that  the  modem 
living  standards  of  rural  Americans 
and  the  quality  of  their  communities 
are  preserved  through  access  to  reli- 
able and  competitively  priced  electrici- 
ty." 

I  hope  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
Join  me  and  Mr.  Madigah  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.* 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  PLoaniA 

Ilf  THX  HOUSC  OP  RXPKCSKirrATTVXS 

Thunday,  April  25,  1885 

m  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  and  often  maintained  that  the 
constituents  of  Florida's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  are  without  equal, 
but,  today.  I  am  compelled  to  repeat 
myself.  On  this  day.  the  citizens  of 
Live  Oak  and  Suwannee  County  are 
dedicating  the  Suwannee  County 
Museum  Park  Complex,  a  testament 
to  commitment  and  perseverence. 

Over  a  year  ago,  these  citizens 
learned  that  two  railroad  depots  locat- 
ed in  Live  Oak  were  to  be  demolished 
In  the  interest  of  progress.  Mr.  James 
Crapps,  Mrs.  Laura  Helvenston.  and 
Mr.  Mike  HerreU.  all  of  Uve  Oak. 
began  negotiations  with  the  owners  to 
preserve  the  depots,  which  had  played 
such  an  integral  part  in  the  city's  past. 
They  were  able  to  secure  the  depots  as 
a  donation  from  Seaboard  System 
Railroad  with  the  small  string  at- 
tached that  one  buUding  had  to  be 
moved  within  60  days  and  the  proper- 
ty under  the  other  hand  to  be  pur- 
chased to  the  tune  of  $25,000.  Since 
Suwannee  County  has  under  25.000 
residents  all  totaled.  I  don't  have  to 
point  out  that  $25,000  was.  indeed,  a 
substantial  sum  of  money.  Further  the 
citizens  learned  that  the  cost  of 
moving  the  other  depot  would  be 
$86,000. 

At  this  point,  you  or  I  might  have 
given  up  on  the  project,  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Suwannee  County  took  it  as  a 
challenge,  and  one  that  could  be  mas- 
tered. Since  that  time,  concerned  indi- 
viduals have  been  able  to  raise  over 
$50,000  and  their  goal  is  $100,000 
more.  Today's  dedication  is  testament 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  Is  as  good 
as  in  the  bank. 

Although  I  could  individually  praise 
the  entire  population  of  this  county.  I 
do  want  to  personally  commend  the 
steering  committee  of  the  park  com- 
plex, by  whose  efforts  the  depot  was 
moved  and  the  first  $50,000  raised. 
E>aniel  Crapps.  Zoe  Townsend,  Jerry 
Scarborough,  Sam  Carter.  George 
Knight,  Vemell  Johnson,  Carol  Her- 
ring, Virginia  Engstrom.  Bill  Howard. 
Mary  McLeod,  Pam  Mantooth.  Myron 
Holmes,  Wesley  Goff,  Seymour  Cho- 
tiner  and,  of  course,  James  Crapps, 
Laura  Helvenston.  and  Mike  Herrell 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  special 
day. 

As  Laura  Helvenston  put  It  not  long 
ago.  "If  the  citizens  of  Live  Oak  and 
Suwannee  County  decide  they  want  to 
do  something,  they  Just  do  it."  To  that 
statement  I  can  only  add,  they  surely 
do.« 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSIQ 

OP  nxiMois 

m  THX  HOUSX  OP  KZPRCSKIfTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Bfr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  Mr.  Chris  Dakajos,  the 
recipient  of  the  Ray  McDonald  Com- 
munity Achievement  Award  for  the 
month  of  April  1985. 

Chris  Dakajos  presently  owns  seven 
McDonald's  restaurants  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Chicago  and  one  in  Hicko- 
ry Hills.  This  award  was  given  to  Chris 
for  his  dedication  and  service  to  the 
community. 

Chris  became  a  member  of  the 
southwest  side  community  of  Chicago 
in  1967  with  the  purchase  of  his  first 
McDonald's  at  6720  West  Archer 
Avenue.  However,  he  did  not  begin  his 
career  in  the  restaurant  business  but 
as  a  tool  and  die  maker.  He  was  also  in 
the  automobile  business  for  some  20 
years. 

During  the  first  several  months  of 
operating  his  newly  acquired  McDon- 
ald's, Chris  and  his  wife,  Evelyn, 
worked  day  and  night  trying  to  build 
it  into  the  restaurant  they  thought  it 
could  be.  For  many  nights  Chris  would 
sleep  on  the  potato  sacks  in  the  base- 
ment because  he  was  either  too  tired 
to  go  home  or  he  had  too  much  work 
to  do  early  the  next  morning.  Chris 
was  a  firm  believer  in  Ray  Kroc's  for- 
mula for  operating  a  successful  restau- 
rant business.  The  three  ingredients 
lieing  the  highest  quality  products, 
service  that  is  prompt  and  courteous, 
and  most  importantly  cleanliness. 
Chris  also  believed  that  a  strong  mar- 
keting base  was  a  necessity.  He  and 
Evelyn  went  door  to  door  in  the  neigh- 
borhood Introducing  themselves  and 
offering  coupons  to  come  and  try  the 
McDonald's  products. 

From  the  beginning  Chris'  top  prior- 
ity was  getlng  Involved  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  actively  supported  mayor- 
sponsored  youth  programs,  little 
league  teams,  bowling  leagues,  church 
programs,  and  several  school  pro- 
grams. He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Chris  has  frequently  been  recog- 
nized by  Mc£>onald's  for  his  restau- 
rants, decor,  playland,  and  landscaping 
designs.  He  has  also  served  as  an  offi- 
cer and  director  of  the  Chicagoland 
McDonald's  Association. 

On  a  national  basis.  Chris  is  a  fund- 
raiser for  the  Shriner's  Crippled  Chil- 
dren Hospitals,  and  he  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  muscular  dystrophy  and 
Ronald  House  charities. 

Taking  into  account  all  of  his  restau- 
rants, Chris  currently  has  some  500 
employees,  primarily  young  persons. 
His     employment     philosophy     has 
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always  been  to  make  sure  his  young 
employees  have  a  positive  experience 
at  the  workplace  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  their  careers.  Chris  strongly  be- 
lieves in  hiring  his  employees  from  the 
community  and  promoting  from  crew 
to  management.  For  example,  Wajme 
Adamczyk,  his  operations  director, 
started  i.-lth  Chris  16  years  ago  as  a 
crewperson.  Chris's  two  children,  John 
and  Stephanie,  are  also  actively  in- 
volved in  the  business. 

A  lot  has  changed  In  the  18  years 
since  Chris  took  over  the  red  and 
white  tiled  McDonald's  on  Archer 
Avenue.  The  original  restaurant  has 
been  remodeled  three  times  and  now 
has  the  largest  McDonald's  playland 
on  Chicago's  south  side,  reflecting  the 
growth  and  change  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Although  Chris  cannot  possibly 
be  as  active  as  he  would  like  to  be  In 
all  of  his  McDonald's  restaurants,  he 
has  an  excellent  supervisory  and  man- 
agement staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  Chris 
Dakajos  for  his  dedication  and  unself- 
ishness throughout  the  years  to  the 
youth  and  the  conmiunlty  of  the 
southwest  side  of  Chicago.  He  Is  a 
model  businessman  who  has  truly 
earned  the  Ray  McDonald  Community 
Achievement  Award  for  the  month  of 
April  1985.« 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCOR SDI 
Hf  THK  HOUSX  OP  RKPBSSDfTATrVES 

Thunday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  and  two  of  my  colleagues— the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
hxad]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiifDiTsss]— are  introducing  legis- 
lation to  extend  and  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  (tlUe  II.  Public  Law  96-481). 
The  act  expands  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  for  attorneys'  fees  and 
related  expenses  when  it  loses  in  cer- 
tain adversary  adjudications  and  civil 
actions. 

The  major  part  of  the  act  covers 
cases  and  proceedings  which  were  filed 
before  October  1,  1984.  The  act,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  October  1981, 
has  been  particularly  helpful  to  small 
businesses  and  other  persons  of  limit- 
ed resources.  Less  than  $5  million  has 
been  awarded  under  the  act. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  98th 
Congress,  H.R.  5479,  a  bill  to  extend 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  and  to 
clarify  It,  was  passed  unanimously  and 
sent  to  the  President.  Unfortunately, 
the  President  vetoed  it  after  the  Con- 
gress had  adjourned. 

This  year  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
worked  with  the  administration,  the 
small  business  community,  and  other 
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persons  to  improve  the  legislation. 
The  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today  clarifies  that  the  United 
States  will  be  liable  unless  the  position 
of  the  Government— including  the  liti- 
gation position  as  well  as  the  action  or 
failure  to  act  by  the  Government  upon 
which  the  proceeding  or  action  is 
based— Is  substantially  Justified,  or 
unless  special  circumstances  would 
make  an  award  unjust.  Eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  individuals  with  a 
net  worth  of  $2  million  or  less  busi- 
nesses with  $7  million  or  less. 

The  legislation  allows  the  agency 
rather  than  the  adjudicative  officer  to 
make  the  final  decision  on  fee  awards 
at  the  agency  level.  A  party  dissatis- 
fied with  the  award  may  appeal  the 
denial  of  or  measure  of  the  award.  The 
legislation  makes  other  improvements 
in  the  act.  The  legislation  is  a  priority 
issue  for  the  small  business  communi- 
ty, and  Is  a  valuable  vehicle  for  im- 
proving access  to  Justice. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  on  the  legis- 
lation on  April  30,  1985.  In  room  2226, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  Wit- 
nesses include  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
small  business  community.  I  welcome 
cosponsors  for  the  legislation.* 


REPEAL  DEFERRAL  PROVISION 
IN  IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  If OlfTAIlA 
Ut  THE  HO08K  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  WIT  J  .JAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  deferral 
provision  in  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  (title  X  of  PubUc  Law  93-344). 
Under  this  act,  deferrals  must  be  pro- 
posed by  the  President  whenever  any 
executive  action  or  inaction  effectively 
precludes  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  budget  authority.  In  such 
cases,  the  President  is  to  submit  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mending the  deferral  of  that  budget 
authority.  The  President  is  required  to 
make  such  budget  authority  available 
for  obligation  If  either  House  passes 
an  "Impoundment  resolution"  disap- 
proving the  proposed  deferral  at  any 
time  after  receipt  of  the  special  mes- 
sage. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  INS  versus 
Chadha  invalidated  a  one-House  legis- 
lative veto  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  in  terms  so  sweeping  as 
to  render  suspect  all  such  legislative 
veto  devices.  Under  the  Chadha  ra- 
tionale, the  one-house  disapproval  of 
Presidential  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority would  likely  be  held  imconsti- 
tutional. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  it  is  highly 
imllkely  that  the   Congress,   on  the 
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heels  of  nearly  unanimous  Judicial  re- 
jection of  Presidential  impoundment 
authority  and  as  part  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  designed  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  the  budget  process  from  the 
President,  would  have  delegated  such 
an  Impoundment  without  the  one- 
House  legislative  veto  check. 

Currently,  the  only  way  for  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  a  deferral  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  it  were  a  rescission.  Thus,  a 
Joint  resolution— passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President — is  the  only  procedure  avaU- 
able  to  reject  a  deferral. 

The  bUl  I  am  introducing  today 
would  simply  repeal  the  deferral  provi- 
sion (section  1013  of  Public  Law  93- 
344),  thus  directing  the  executive 
branch  to  use  the  rescission  (section 
1012  of  Public  Law  93-344)  process  for 
any  rejections  of  spending  authority. 
This  bill  will  restore  the  constitutional 
balance  of  authority  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  when  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  was  signed 
into  law.« 


ELIMINATE  ICC  REGULATION  OF 
FROZEN  POOD  TRANSPORT 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  wiscoRsm 

m  THE  HOCSE  OP  HXPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  in  Congress  are  quite  properly  put- 
ting heavy  emphasis  on  squeezing  all 
the  fat  we  can  out  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
Federal  regulations  which  constrict 
productive  private  enterprise. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  associated 
with  a  very  successful  program  of  this 
kind  in  Wisconsin,  the  deregulation  of 
truck  transport.  Since  the  first  legisla- 
tive stepts  toward  motor  carrier  deregu- 
lation were  taken  on  the  Federal  level 
in  1980,  the  Nation  has  saved  several 
billions  of  dollars  In  freight  bills,  and 
the  Interestate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's budget  has  been  reduced  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  complete 
the  regulatory  reform  efforts  which 
were  begun  in  1980  and  give  the 
Nation  the  full  benefits  of  trucking  de- 
regulation. However,  passage  of  a  full 
deregulation  bill  Is  likely  to  be  time 
consuming  and  complex.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  continue  to  cut  transport 
costs  by  eliminating  particular  seg- 
ments of  truck  regulation  where  the 
case  for  change  Is  so  simple  and  clear 
that  quick  legislative  action  can  be 
taken. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  accomplish  this  goal  by  elimi- 
nating Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion [ICC]  regxilation  of  frozen  food 
transport. 

Unprocessed  agricultural  products 
are  now  exempt  from  ICC  regulation 
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as  are  a  number  of  processed  acrlcul- 
tur&I  products.  However,  regulation  of 
froEen  food  products  is  anomalous  and 
full  of  paradoxes.  For  example,  beef 
frocen  dinners  are  regulated  but  poul- 
try froaen  dinners  are  not.  Frozen 
poultry  dinners  are  exempt  from  ICC 
regulation  but  poultry  pot  pies  are 
regulated.  Load  beef  dinners,  poultry 
dinners,  and  pot  pies  on  the  same 
truck  and  you  have  a  half  regulated 
truck.  Put  the  same  load  on  a  piggy- 
back trailer  and  it  is  all  exempt  from 
ICC  regulation. 

Elimination  of  the  artificial  and  ex- 
cessive regulations  governing  frozen 
food  transport  will  reduce  costs  and 
will  improve  trucking  efficiency  and 
productivity.  In  today's  economic  cli- 
mate. I  don't  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  pass  up  opportunities  to 
make  American  Industry  more  produc- 
tive and  competitive.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  taking  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  regulatory 
reform,  reduced  Federal  spending  and 
increased  productivity  of  American 
businesses.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ADA 
HACKERSON  OIVENS  JENKINS 


April  25,  1985 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNERS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AUDREY 
SCHIEBLER 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OP  PLORIOA 
nf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RZPRKSENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
another  day  passes.  I  wanted  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Audrey 
Schiebler  for  winning  the  Sun  Com- 
munity Service  Award. 

Being  one  of  Florida's  leading  advo- 
cates for  children.  Audrey  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Gainesville  Sim  newspaper 
for  her  efforts. 

This  recognition  is  a  tribute  to  her 
skills  as  a  successful  child  advocate, 
mother,  and  wife. 

Our  finest  citizens  are  those  who 
care  enough  about  themselves  to  de- 
velop their  abilities  to  the  fullest  and 
who  care  enough  about  others  to  give 
freely  of  those  abilities  for  the  good  of 
the  coDununity.  This  award  is  a  just 
recognition  of  Audrey's  many  accom- 
plishments, both  as  a  child  advocate 
and  a  community  leader. 

I  am  certainly  proud  to  honor  Au- 
drey's contributions  and  pleased  to 
hold  them  forth  as  ideals  for  all  those 
who  would  aspire  to  succeed  in  child 
advocacy.  The  example  Audrey  has  set 
is  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  of  us.« 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  DI 

OP  ranfSTI.VAMIA 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSOTrATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  inspiring  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  community.  Ada  Hacker- 
son  Givens  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Givens  has 
recently  experienced  an  extraordinary 
milestone  in  her  life.  On  April  17, 
1985.  Mrs.  Givens  celebrated  her  100th 
birthday. 

Bom  on  April  17.  1885.  Mrs.  Givens 
has  since  dedicated  herself  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Lord.  She  has,  time  and 
again,  actively  participated  in  func- 
tions aimed  at  the  embetterment  of 
the  individuals  of  the  various  commu- 
nities to  which  she  belongs. 

After  her  mother's  death  in  1897. 
she  returned  to  her  birthplace.  Burke 
County.  GA.  where  she  Joined  the 
Morgan  Grove  Presbyterian  Church 
and  became  a  respected  member  of  the 
Missionary  Workers. 

Following  an  interim  period  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Howard 
Givens.  Sr..  in  1936.  Mrs.  Givens  mar- 
ried Henry  Jenkins  and  moved  to 
Charlotte.  NC,  where  she  remained  for 
32  years.  She  then  Joined  the  Memori- 
al Union  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
her  son.  Reverend  Givens.  Jr.,  was  the 
pastor.  Here  she  earned  the  affection- 
ate title  of  "Mama  Ada." 

Mrs.  Givens  now  belongs  to  the 
Berean  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  PA,  where  she  is  still 
striving  to  create  a  more  unified  and 
responsive  community. 

Iifrs.  Givens  is  the  eldest  member  of 
a  family  which  consists  of  five  genera- 
tions and  from  listening  to  her  re- 
marks on  her  centennial  celebration,  it 
appears  that  this  enduring  lady  has 
yet  to  lose  an  ounce  of  her  determina- 
tion. "I  will  wear  out  and  not  rust  out. 
I  want  the  house  of  my  life  to  be  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  where  I  can  be 
friend  to  aU  of  God's  children."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OPPLORIDA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSElfTATrVSS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  official  business.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  during  rollcall  Nos.  70  and 
71.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  70  and 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  71.« 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OP  ocoaoiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years,  the  Macon, 
OA,  Telegraph  &  News  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  community 
newspapers  in  the  country. 

Considering  this  tradition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
among  the  Joiimallsts  who  won  Pulitz- 
er Prizes  this  year  is  reporter  Ran- 
dall Savage,  assisted  by  Jackie  Crosby, 
of  the  Telegraph  &  News.  The  whole 
community  is  proud  of  these  fine  re- 
porters and  everyone  at  the  newspaper 
who  contributed  to  their  winning 
series  of  articles. 

I  congratulate  the  Macon  Telegraph 
Sc  News,  and  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  tradition  of  enterpris- 
ing Journalism  in  our  area  of  Geor- 
gia.* 


ADELANTE  MUJER  CONFERENCE 
SATURDAY.  APRIL  27,  1985 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

0PTXXA8 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  April  27,  1985, 
the  Adelante  Mujer  Hlspana.  or 
Onward  Hispanic  Woman.  Conference 
III  will  continue  its  focus  of  assisting 
the  Hispanic  woman  to  develop  goals 
and  improve  her  lifestyle  within  the  El 
Paso.  TX,  community. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the  conference 
will  offer  seminars  in  education,  pro- 
fessional development,  and  socioeco- 
nomic concerns.  These  training  and  in- 
formation sessions  have  Inspired  many 
women  to  meet  the  challenge  of  be- 
coming more  independent,  productive, 
and  successful. 

This  year's  theme.  "Our  Success 
Continues,"  reflects  the  concept  of  the 
Adelante  MuJer  Conference,  which  is 
to  provide  key  elements  In  setting 
gosLls  for  the  future  enhancement  of 
the  Hispanic  women  of  El  Paso. 

I  salute  those  who  have  made  these 
conferences  a  success,  and  may  their 
success  continue  in  the  future.* 


CHILD  SAFETY  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OP  TEXAS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Bdr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
prise this  distinguished  body  of  a  pro- 
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gram  that  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Jaycee  Board  of  Directors. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  the 
problem  of  missing  and  abused  chil- 
dren is  escalating.  Last  year  alone,  an 
estimated  1.5  million  children  dlsap- 
pered.  The  Texas  Jaycees  are  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  this  national  problem 
by  adopting  a  ChUd  Safety  Program  as 
their  top  priority  for  1986. 

The  Child  Safety  and  Protection 
Program  will  provide  parents  with  an 
avenue  for  identifying  their  children 
through  vital  statistics,  fingerprints, 
photographs,  and  dental  records.  In 
addition,  the  Texas  Jaycees  will  work 
to  help  prevent  child  abuse,  and  wlU 
attempt  to  raise  public  awareness  of 
the  missing  children  problem  by  dis- 
tributing photographs  of  missing  chil- 
dren throughout  the  State. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Texas 
Jaycees.  and  I  plan  to  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  their  initiative  to  implement 
the  Child  Safety  Program  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  As  legislators,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  the  safety  of  our 
young  constituents.  On  behalf  of  the 
Texas  Jaycees  and  children  all  over 
the  country,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  bolster  any  such  attempts 
in  their  own  districts.* 


KILDEE  URGES  FULL  COLA  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  senior  citi- 
zens who  describe  in  their  own  words 
the  devastating  effect  the  FYesident's 
and  Senate  Republican  leadership's 
proposed  cuts  in  Social  Security 
COLA'S  would  have  on  their  lives. 

Despite  continuous  promises  from 
the  President  during  the  past  year 
that  he  would  never  reduce  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  to  current  recipients, 
he  and  the  Senate  Republican  leader- 
ship have  advanced  a  Joint  proposal  to 
do  Just  that.  The  Republican  compro- 
mise budget  would  reduce  the  Social 
Security  COLA  by  2  percent  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  This  could  reduce 
Social  Security  benefit  payments  by 
$22.6  billion  over  this  period. 

Millions  will  suffer  greatly  if  the 
President's  and  Senate  Republican 
leadership's  plan  is  carried  out.  They 
may  feel  that  today's  elderly  are  afflu- 
ent. However,  the  fact  Is,  the  median 
income  of  persons  65  and  older  is  still 
only  40  percent  of  the  median  income 
for  all  adults,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  elderly's  household  income  comes 
from  Social  Security.  While  poverty 
rates  of  the  elderly  declined  during 
the  1960's  and  1970's,  that  era  is  over, 
due  in  part  to  earlier  cuts  In  Social  Se- 
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curity,  the  effects  of  which  are  Just 
now  begiiming  to  be  felt. 

Upon  signing  Into  law  the  landmark 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  explained  that 
the  Social  Security  Program  was  in- 
tended to  "give  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection •  •  •  against  poverty-ridden 
old  age."  Fifty  years  later.  Social  Secu- 
rity to  a  great  extent  has  achieved  its 
stated  purpose.  Today,  older  Ameri- 
cans live  a  far  more  economically 
secure  life  than  their  counterparts  50 
years  ago. 

I  urge  my  colleague's  to  reject  the 
administration's  proposed  cuts  in 
Social  Security  COLA'S.  We  cannot 
forget  that  over  50  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's elderly  depend  on  Social  Security 
as  the  sole  source  of  their  income,  and 
we  should  not  single  out  older  Ameri- 
cans living  on  the  edge  of  poverty  for 
special  sacrifices.  Without  It,  millions 
more  of  the  Nation's  aged  would  live 
below  the  poverty  line,  and  millions 
more  who  are  poor  would  be  poorer.* 


A  BILL  TO  AID  THE  HOMELESS: 
THE  JESSE  GRAY  HOUSING  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  2221,  the  Jesse  Gray 
Housing  Act,  as  a  response  to  the  ex- 
isting Inadequacies  of  public  housing 
In  America.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Public  Housing  Act  of  1937.  public 
housing  stock  has  expanded  to  over  1.2 
million  units.  But  that  number  has 
proven  Inadequate  to  address  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  homeless  and  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  existing  public 
housing  structures.  President  Rea- 
gan's fiscal  year  1986  budget  does  not 
Improve  this  situation,  but  proposes  to 
diminish  Federal  funding  for  low-rent 
housing.  The  budget  also  provides  for 
a  reduction  in  public  housing  operat- 
ing subsidies,  eliminates  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion public  housing  modernization 
effort,  and  terminates  public  housing 
construction. 

The  Jesse  Gray  Housing  Act,  named 
after  the  founding  chairman  of  the 
National  Tenants  Organization,  pro- 
poses the  construction  of  5  million 
new  public  housing  units  and  the  revi- 
talization  of  100.000  existing  units 
each  year  for  a  period  of  10  years.  In 
addition,  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  construction  Jobs  created  by  this 
project  would  be  set  aside  for  Individ- 
uals living  in  or  near  public  housing. 
Finally,  the  bill  restores  the  1969 
Brooke  amendment  which  limited  the 
percentage  of  monthly  income  that 
public  housing  tenants  must  pay  to  25 
percent,  reversing  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's decision  to  set  the  share  at 
30  percent. 
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Funding  for  this  act  will  derive  from 
three  sources.  During  the  first  fiscal 
year.  Federal  grants  to  the  Public 
Hoiislng  Authorities— PHA's— from 
general  revenues  would  total  $5  bil- 
lion. During  the  same  period,  grants 
would  be  made  to  PHA's  from  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Fund  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $15  billion.  The  fund  will  be 
capitalized  through  a  tax  on  wages 
paid  by  businesses  emplojrlng  more 
than  10  employees.  The  rate  necessary 
to  raise  $15  billion  would  be  1.7  per- 
cent. Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
would  giiarantee  a  total  of  $10  billion 
In  bonds  Issued  annually  by  PHA's. 
Figures  for  funding  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years  would  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect Increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  At  the  end  of  the  10-year 
period  covered  by  this  bQl.  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Fund  should  have  the  re- 
sources to  cover  a  greater  percentage 
of  future  public  housing  construction, 
thus  reducing  the  need  for  the  grants 
and  bonds. 

The  Jesse  Gray  Housing  Act  pre- 
vents the  "one  step  forward,  two  steps 
back"  effect  of  aUowing  the  destruc- 
tion of  existing  public  housing  units 
while  financing  the  construction  of  a 
smaller  quantity  of  new  ones.  It  bans 
the  demolition  of  public  housing  and 
increases  the  revltallzatlon  of  existing 
units. 

Dramatic  Increases  In  the  homeless 
population  and  long  waiting  lists  for 
public  housing  units  affect  many 
American  cities.  Yet,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration believes  that  providing 
shelter  to  the  underprivileged  should 
not  be  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  Just  society  must  ensure 
that  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
income,  have  shelter.  Therefore,  the 
Jesse  Gray  Housing  Act  is  not  a  con- 
venience, but  a  necessity.* 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  LAWS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATI VBS 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

*  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawaU.  VLi.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  In  strong  support  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985,  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  WiRTB  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
In  addition  to  authorizing  programs 
administered  under  the  landmark  1966 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act,  it  contains  several  refine- 
ments critical  to  ensure  adequate 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  consvuner 
protection. 

Among  its  new  provisions  are  sec- 
tions that  require  public  disclosure  of 
bumper  impact  capability.  This  will 
enable  consumers  to  know  how  strong 
bumpers  are  before  they  buy  an  auto- 
mobile. The  bill  also  contains  meas- 
ures to  combat  odometer  fraud,  and 
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increases  existing  criminal  penalities 
for  such  fraud.  These  provisions  will 
ensure  that  consumers  know  what 
they  are  getting  when  shopping  for  a 
new  or  used  automobile. 

To  be  sure,  adequate  Information 
about  the  condition  of  the  product, 
and  its  safety  potential  is  Important 
and  I  welcome  these  disclosure  provi- 
sions. But  the  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  would  help  prevent  unsafe 
cars  from  reaching  the  marltet.  I  refer 
to  section  8.  which  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  individual  automobUe 
manufacturing  executives  who  fail  to 
disclose  defect  information  to  the 
public  and  Government  in  accordance 
with  the  1966  Auto  Safety  Act.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  H.R.  1556. 
which  I  recently  introduced.  Enact- 
ment of  such  penalties  would  provide 
a  much  more  meaningful  deterrent  to 
corporate  decisions  resulting  in  the 
marketing  of  defective  cars  than  the 
current  civil  penalties  alone. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  corporate 
legal  expenses  incurred  by  automobile 
manufacturers  Involved  in  continual 
public  and  private  litigation  are  passed 
through  to  consumers.  This  penalizes 
those  who  purchase  automobiles.  Cur- 
rent civil  penalties  are  sought  against 
companies,  not  officials  responsible  for 
negligent  or  Illegal  decisions. 

Adoption  of  criminal  penalties  would 
provide  an  additional,  more  effective 
deterrent  to  corporate  irresponsibility, 
and  would  not  add  to  the  corporation's 
cost  of  doing  business.  Automobile  ex- 
ecutives, who  often  share  in  the  prof- 
its of  the  company,  would  be  held  per- 
sonally accoimtable  for  decisions  in 
violation  of  our  motor  vehicle  safety 
laws. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Rm- 
ALOO  for  their  responsiveness  and  un- 
tiring diligence  in  addressing  the  defi- 
ciencies of  these  laws.  Their  efforts 
will  hopefuUy  lead  to  safer  automo- 
bUes  for  all  who  travel  in  them.  Thank 
you.» 


THE  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY  HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  GOLDEN  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALirORMIA 
or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Mateo  County  Historical  Association  is 
celebrating  its  50th  year  as  the  institu- 
tional memory  and  preserver  of  the 
heritage  of  San  Mateo  County,  CA. 
Members  of  the  association  will  gather 
with  community  leaders  in  early  May 
at  various  events  to  commemorate  this 
occasion,  beginning  with  an  anniversa- 
ry dinner. 

I  am  honored  and  delighted  to  have 
the  association  and  its  members  as 
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may  constituents.  The  association  can 
boast  significant  accomplishments  in 
preserving  important  buildings  and 
furnishings  and  in  maintaining  and 
preserving  records  and  memorabilia  in 
an  excellent  museum  on  the  campus  of 
the  College  of  San  Mateo  overlooking 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  historical  association  brings  to- 
gether more  than  1,400  individuals 
and  organizations  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  effective  nonprofit  historical 
programs  in  the  bay  area.  With  a  mini- 
mal membership  fee,  it  attracts  devot- 
ed docents  who  extend  the  resources 
and  the  information  to  thousands  of 
school  children,  adults,  and  visitors. 
The  association  has  sponsored  some  of 
the  most  creative  fundraislng  events— 
from  sales  of  rare  and  old  books  to  an 
annual  Victorian  Days  Pair  in  a  local 
park  with  ethnic  foods,  costumes, 
music,  and  visible  history  combined  in 
a  Joyful  weekend  for  the  community. 

The  devoted  members  of  the  associa- 
tion are  undertaking  the  development 
of  an  oral  history  of  San  Mateo 
County  and  its  residents,  as  well  as 
continually  improving  and  enlarging 
the  museum.  The  association  museum 
is  1  of  only  600  accredited  museums 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
This  fine  Institution  has  seen  more 
than  1  million  visitors  through  the 
years.  Its  research  library  is  used  by 
students  and  local  history  buffs. 

I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  report 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
the  San  Mateo  County  Historical  As- 
sociation at  age  50  is  healthy  and  look- 
ing forward  to  completing  a  full  centu- 
ry of  service  to  the  peninsula.* 
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tations  for  actions  taken  on  January 
25-27.  1951,  and  on  May  28-29.  1953. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  we,  in  Congress,  establish  this 
day  in  memory  of  the  actions  of  the 
soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  in  defense 
of  those  of  Americans.  Turkey  is  a 
valued  ally  whose  progress  in  personal 
and  economic  freedom  makes  it  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  Congress  take 
the  time  to  make  this  expression  of 
gratitude.  The  hand-to-hand  combat 
that  the  Turks  engaged  in  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  and  demanding  form 
of  war.  They  excelled  at  it. 

In  addition  to  my  introduction  of 
legislation  commending  the  actions  of 
a  valued  ally.  I  am  rising  to  cosponsor 
a  resolution  which  will  offend  that 
same  ally.  I  was  originally  reluctant  to 
take  this  action,  but  after  investigat- 
ing the  situation,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  fail  to  do  so  would  be  an 
abdication  of  my  responsibility  as  a 
Congressmaui  to  make  the  tough 
choices  I  was  elected  to  make.  The  loss 
of  millions  of  Armenian  lives  during 
the  First  World  War  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turkish  Army  cries  out  for  recog- 
nition. Therefore,  I  have  taken  these 
actions  simultaneously. 

I  believe  that  we  can  never  forget 
history,  but  I  believe  that  we  must 
learn  from  It.  Armenians  and  Turks 
are  Intertwined  by  geography  and,  in 
many  instances,  by  similar  heritages 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  two 
groups  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  can  learn  to  live  to- 
gether and  work  for  the  common  good 
of  their  peoples.  I  deplore  the  current 
terrorist  activities  of  militant  and  ex- 
tremist groups  in  Turkey  which  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  Armenian 
people.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thunday,  AprU  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  accomplish  two  tasks, 
recognition  of  the  bravery  of  those 
Turkish  soldiers  who  fought  with  and 
saved  the  lives  of  many  Americans,  by 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish January  25.  1986.  as  Turkish  Bri- 
gade Day.  and  to  cosponsor  House 
Joint  Resolution  192,  establishing 
April  24  as  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man 
Day. 

January  1986  will  mark  the  35th  an- 
niversary of  the  actions  of  the  Turkish 
Brigade  which  saved  the  lives  of  many 
Americans.  During  the  Korean  War, 
the  valor  of  the  Turkish  troops  who 
fought  alongside  our  troops  was  direct- 
ly responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  troops.  In  fact, 
units  of  the  Tiirklsh  Army  fighting  in 
Korea  were  twice  cited  for  their  brav- 
ery and  heroism  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, receiving  Distinguished  Unit  Ci- 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILXXNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  April  21  through  April  27,  is  Na- 
tional Coin  Week.  This  distinctive  and 
unique  week  serves  to  recognize  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  educational 
significance  of  numismatics  in  the 
United  States. 

The  theme  is  of  this  year's  National 
Coin  Week  is  "Numismatics:  Open  the 
Door  with  Books."  The  theme  is  a 
timely  one.  Coins  can  be  a  wonderful 
teaching  aid,  and  an  interest  In  foreign 
coins  can  stimulate  not  only  an  Inter- 
est In  history  and  geography  but  of 
foreign  languages  and  customs  as  well. 

To  many  of  us,  coins  are  merely 
pieces  of  money  to  be  used  to  buy  a 
newspaper  or  a  soda,  to  pay  for  a  ride 
on  public  transit  or  to  be  left  as  a  tip. 
When  we  take  a  moment,  however,  we 
win  see  that  our  coins  bear  the  llke- 
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nesses  of  our  Nation's  great  leaders. 
The  coin  may  stimulate  the  interest  of 
a  inquisitive  child  who  wants  to  know 
who  is  it  that  is  on  the  coin  and  why. 
For  the  parents  and  teachers  of  such  a 
child,  those  questions  pose  an  opportu- 
nity to  lead  that  child  to  a  book  about 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Roosevelt,  Wash- 
ington, or  Kennedy.  The  coin  Is  the 
key  to  imlocking  the  child's  natural 
curiosity.  The  desire  to  learn  more 
about  the  great  men  on  our  coins  is  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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Nuimlsmatlcs  are  the  key  to  opening 
the  door.  I  salute  our  numismatists 
during  this  week  In  which  they  use 
their  efforts  to  broaden  our  Nation's 
awareness  of  the  treasures  we  carry  in 
our  pockets.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (lidr.  THuiufoin)]. 


PRATSB 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  horse,  the  rider  was 
lost.— George  Herbert.  1593-1633. 

Almighty  God.  how  often  great 
events  have  been  decided  by  small  inci- 
dents. Deliver  us  from  trivia  which 
Jeopardizes  the  monumental.  Grant 
wisdom  to  the  Senate  that  issues  may 
receive  attention  commensurate  with 
their  Importance.  Save  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  urgent  and  free  us  for 
the  consideration  of  the  paramoimt. 
And.  Loving  Lord,  as  tension  builds 
energy  is  depleted,  minds  and  bodies 
tire,  emotions  heat  up  and  explosion 
threatens.  Let  Tour  love  and  peace 
prevaU  in  our  hearts  and  in  this  place. 
In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 
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ing  to  accommodate  us  In  any  way  on 
this  particular  nomination.  If  we  can 
do  that,  we  will.  If  not,  of  course,  we 
will  be  back  on  amendment  No.  39  to 
amendment  No.  38  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  I  have  offered  on 
the  budget  resolution,  and  resume 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  Indicated  to 
some  Senators  on  each  side  that  I  will 
try  to  Inform  them  no  later  than  11:30 
because  a  niunber  of  my  colleagues 
desire  to  attend  the  Ervln  fimeral.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  inform  them  in  the 
next  25  minutes  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  votes  today.  And  I  will  do 
that  as  quick  as  I  can.  In  the  mean- 
time, maybe  I  can  discuss  the  Brock 
nomination  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  might  be  able  to  do  that  with- 
out a  record  vote. 

I  would  also  say  for  the  Information 
of  Senators  that  I  would  hope,  until 
we  can  make  that  announcement. 
Members  will  remain  because  I  would 
like  to  dispose  of  the  so-called  leader- 
ship amendment  today.  But,  as  I  have 
indicated,  we  would  like  to  prevail  in 
that  vote.  We  are  not  quite  there  yet. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it.  In  any 
event,  if  it  appears  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, then  I  would  certainly 
advise  the  minority  leader  and  others 
who  need  to  depart  very  quickly. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
t>eyond  11:30  a.m.  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESEDEa^T  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  from  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Kir. 
Proxmirx]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


BROCK  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
indicating  the  program  as  he  sees  it 
for  today.  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss 
with  the  majority  leader  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Brock,  and  I  will  also  talk 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  side  In  ref- 
erence to  that  nomination. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  two  leaders,  of 
course,  have  10  minutes  each.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  If  we  can— and  I 
think  we  can— work  out  some  agree- 
ment concerning  the  nomination  of 
William  E.  Brock  III,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Labor,  we  could  dispose  of  that 
under  a  brief  time  limitation.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  but  Senator 
KxHifZDT  approached  me  last  evening 
indicating  that  he  was  certainly  wlll- 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattiholt).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  IVi  or  2  minutes? 


VERIFICATION:  THE  QUINTES- 
SENTIAL  HEART  OF  EPPECTTVE 
ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  previous  speeches  in  this  series  on 
nuclear  weapons  arms  control,  I  have 
contended  that  the  President  is  the 
overwhelmingly  dominant  figure  in 
arms  control,  that  arms  control  can 
only  succeed  if  It  stops  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  and  that  it  must  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  process.  So  we 
must  build  on  its  past  successes. 

In  this  speech,  I  will  discuss  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  an  arms  control 
system  that  provides  an  effective  veri- 
fication of  compliance  by  both  sides. 
We  cannot  achieve  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. What  would  be  the  effect  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  that  stopped 
both  sides  from  proceeding  with  the 
nuclear  arms  race  but  was  violated  by 
the  Soviet  Union?  It  would  mean  an 
effective  unilateral  disarmament  by 
the  United  States.  Such  an  agreement 
that  lacked  effective  verification  and 
permitted  cheating  to  go  undetected 
would  hand  the  Soviet  Union  a  mili- 
tary advantage  that  could  and  prob- 
ably eventually  would  become  decisive. 

The  only  kind  of  arms  control  worth 
having  is  arms  control  which  will 
bring  both  countries  Into  full  compli- 
ance. Any  violation  which  would  have 
military  significance  should  nullify 
the  agreement.  Neither  nuclear  super- 
power can  be  expected  to  tolerate  an 
agreement  which  would  permit  unde- 
tected violation  by  its  adversary.  Nei- 
ther superpower  can  or  should  be  ex- 
pected to  trust  the  other  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  Unless  this  country  can  be  as- 
sured that  we  have  a  system  of  verifi- 
cation on  which  we  can  rely  to  disclose 
any  militarily  significant  violation  of 
the  agreement,  we  should  not  make  it. 
Can  we  develop  a  verification  system 
on  which  we  can  rely?  That  depends 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  technology. 
In  hearings  before  the  Senate  E>efense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Wil- 
liam Colby,  the  former  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  contend- 
ed that  without  any  advance  In  our 
technology,  we  could  today  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  verifiable  as 


•  Thj*  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statetnenu  or  inscrtiont  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


well  as  a  comprehensive  freeze  on  all 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  their  pro- 
duction, and  their  deployment.  Based 
on  his  experience  as  the  Director  of 
this  Nation's  top  intelligence  agency, 
he  maintained  we  could  detect  any 
cheating  that  was  militarily  signifi- 
cant. 

Colby  contended  that  our  seismology 
technology  was  sufficiently  advanced 
today  to  detect  any  significant  under- 
ground testing  of  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons. He  testified  that  our  satellite  re- 
connaissance could  determine  both  the 
production  and  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  If  such  produc- 
tion or  deployment  represented  a  gen- 
uine threat  to  the  nuclear  balance  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  William 
Colby's  contention  on  the  efficacy  of 
our  present  verification  ability  was 
supported  by  other  witnesses. 

But  the  United  States  would  not 
have  to  rely  on  present  nuclear  weap- 
ons monitoring  technology.  If  we  de- 
voted a  modest  fraction  of  the  pro- 
posed funds  now  going  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  offensive 
and  nuclear  weapons  to  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  verifying  com- 
pliance with  a  comprehensive  freeze 
on  nuclear  weapons,  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  both  move  rapidly  ahead 
In  assuring  methods  of  detection  that 
would  prevent  cheating. 

How  much  better  to  challenge  our 
great  scientific  genius  to  find  the  ways 
to  enforce  and  maintain  the  peace, 
ways  to  maintain  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  than  to  use  the  ingenuity  of  our 
scientific  establishment  to  develop 
ever  more  devastating  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  death  and  destruction.  This 
major  scientific  commitment  to  verifi- 
cation should  represent  an  absolute 
commitment  to  any  arms  control 
agreement  because  the  one  8UJ*e  ele- 
ment in  this  saga  of  military  progress 
is  the  astonishing  dynamism  that 
pushes  the  technology  into  ever  more 
overpowering  means  of  destruction. 
Methods  of  cheating  will  improve.  We 
need  a  verification  technology  to  keep 
peace.  An  end  to  the  arms  race  can 
only  succeed  in  this  world  of  scientific 
progress  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
dedication  of  substantial  resources  to 
the  effective  enforcement  of  peace. 
That  commitment  of  resources  must 
be  constant  and  unremitting  for  many 
years  to  come. 

To  reinforce  seismic,  satellite,  and 
other  technological  surveillance  of 
both  superpowers,  this  country  should 
also  push  for  the  right  of  unan- 
nounced, on-the-spot  investigations  by 
either  superpower  to  supplement  tech- 
nological monitoring.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  Indicated  some  Interest  in 
such  an  agreement.  We  should  follow 
up  on  that  Interest  and  push  it  hard. 

Verification  has  sometimes  been  de- 
manded by  those  who  appear  to  have  a 
paranoia  that  the  world  is  made  of 
conspirators  and  adversaries.  It  seems 


to  concentrate  In  fears  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  cheat.  It  fears  they  will 
cheat  because  the  stakes  are  as  high  as 
they  would  be  in  a  world  with  a  sus- 
pended nuclear  arms  race.  After  all. 
successful  cheating  might  hold  out  the 
possibility  of  world  domination. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  paranoia 
unfortunately  has  a  sound  and  reason- 
able basis.  Hostile  sovereign  nations 
have  cheated  In  the  past.  They  will  do 
so  in  the  future.  But  we  can  achieve  a 
verification  system  on  which  we  can 
rely.  It  will  require  both  hard  bargain- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  con- 
stant, unremitting,  never-ending  scien- 
tific effort  to  keep  our  verifying  tech- 
nology in  working  order.  It  will  also  re- 
quire a  will  on  the  part  of  our  coun- 
try's leaders— particularly  our  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be— In  the 
future  to  move  promptly  and  decisive- 
ly when  the  evidence  of  cheating  be- 
comes clear  to  expose  the  cheating 
and  to  stop  it. 

Arms  controllers  have  not  given  veri- 
fication the  kind  of  effort  and  atten- 
tion it  needs.  Successful  arms  control 
requires  far  greater  concentration  on 
verification  in  the  future. 


A  FANTASY  SHOULD  NOT  PER- 
SUADE THE  SENATE  TO 
REJECT  THE  GENOCIDE 

TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Tuesday's  New  York  Times,  Senator 
Orrut  Hatch  outlined  what  he  termed 
his  "fantasy"  scenario  regarding  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Without  dero- 
gation of  a  colleague  for  whom  I  have 
high  respect.  I  strongly  disagree. 

Here  is  why. 

First.  Senator  Hatch  argues  that  his 
concern  Is  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion might  endanger  the  seciulty  of 
Israel  and  its  officials. 

In  fact.  Israel  ratified  the  conven- 
tion on  March  3.  1950— over  35  years 
ago— and  has  been  one  of  its  biggest 
supporters.  Despite  six  wars  over  the 
last  40  years  in  that  region,  Israel's  op- 
ponents have  never  dared  to  raise  a 
charge  of  genocide  against  Israel 
before  the  World  Court. 

Second,  by  raising  the  question  of 
extradition  of  a  foreigner  temporarily 
visiting  America,  the  article  raises 
questions  regarding  the  rights  of 
Americans. 

The  administration  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  all 
supporters  of  the  treaty  insist  that 
any  American  who  might  ever  be  ac- 
cused of  genocide  be  tried  here  in 
America  before  our  own  courts  with 
all  constitutional  due  process  guaran- 
tees. 

Third,  the  article  Implies  that  we 
would  be  bound  to  accept  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  International  Penal  Tribu- 
nal. 

The  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
establish  a  penal  tribunal  nor  are  rati- 


fying nations  required  to  participate  in 
one  If  it  would  ever  be  established  in 
the  future.  The  United  States  chaired 
the  drafting  committee  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  the  committee 
worked  with  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal 
of  Nazi  criminals  in  the  background. 
The  committee  simply  recognized  that 
at  some  future  time  the  international 
community  may  face  a  similar  catas- 
trophe as  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  They 
wisely  recognized  in  the  treaty  that 
such  a  tribunal  would  only  have  au- 
thority over  nations  which  voluntarily 
agreed  to  participate.  And  I  know  of 
no  one  who  supports  participation  In 
such  a  tribunal. 

Fourth,  the  article  Indicates  that  the 
President  could  unilaterally  through 
an  executive  agreement,  require  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  such  a 
tribunal  and.  in  this  example,  a  tribu- 
nal that  did  not  guarantee  rights  of 
due  process. 

In  effect,  it  argues  that  a  future 
President  could  sign  away  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  due  process  for 
those  within  our  borders.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Every  proponent  of  the  treaty  be- 
lieves that  participation  in  such  a  tri- 
bunal could  only  take  place  by  treaty, 
not  by  unilateral  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  in  this  example,  it  is  clear 
that  such  an  attempt  to  sweep  due 
process  away  would  be  unconstitution- 
al. 

Such  an  action  can  never,  and 
should  never,  be  constitutionally  per- 
missible and  the  Supreme  Court  would 
clearly  strike  It  down. 

Treaties  or  Presidential  executive 
agreements.  In  the  same  manner  as 
laws,  are  Invalid  If  they  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution.  No 
treaty  or  executive  agreement,  by  defi- 
nition, can  exceed  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution. 

And,  finally,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  major  flaw  in  the  reasoning  in  this 
fantasy.  The  reasoning  is  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  mentions  the 
pcMuibllity  of  an  International  Penal 
TribunaL  It  does  not  establish  such  a 
tribunaL  But  still  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  dangerous  be- 
cause the  treaty  does  not  fully  limit 
such  a  tribimal.  In  other  words,  it 
might  be  a  loose  cannon.  And  any- 
thing could  happen,  after  all. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of 
applying  that  analysis  to  the  UJS.  Con- 
stitution. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  for 
the  possibility  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention but  it  does  not  provide  any 
guidelines  for  the  limit  or  scope  of 
such  a  convention.  What  would  pre- 
vent such  a  convention  from  running 
amok  and  repeiJlng  the  Bill  of  Rights 
or  altering  our  basic  form  of  Govern- 
ment? After  all,  the  Constitution  itself 
provides  no  guidelines.  Following  the 
reasoning  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
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tion  is  dangerous  to  our  rights  because 
It  contains  no  guidelines  for  a  hypo- 
thetical loose  cannon  of  a  tribunal, 
why  would  the  Constitution's  silence 
on  a  Constitutional  Convention  not 
pose  a  similar  threat?  Should  our 
Pounding  Fathers  have  redrafted  the 
remarkable  U.S.  Constitution  on  the 
same  kind  of  grounds? 

While  it  is  easy  to  diamiaa  such  a 
comparison  on  the  grounds  that  our 
Constitutional  Convention  would  be 
run  by  Americans,  keep  in  mind  the 
utterly  fantastic  assumption  made  in 
this  article:  A  traitorous  President  uni- 
laterally forces  American  participation 
in  an  international  tribunal  with  no 
regard  for  constitutional  provisions  of 
due  process. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  en- 
joyed broad  support  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum:  from  seven  Republican 
and  Democratic  Presidents  from  Harry 
Tnmian  to  Ronald  Reagan,  from  the 
American  Civil  Ubertles  Union  to  WU- 
liam  Rhenquist  and  William  F.  Buck- 
ley and  the  prestigious  American  Bar 
Association.  Americans  rights  are  not 
at  issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is 
whether  we  will  stand  for  the  most 
fundamental  right  Americans  enjoy: 
The  freedom  to  live  without  fear  of 
systematic  persecution. 

The  martyrs  of  past  genocides  we 
honor  this  month  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  this  subject  from  Thursday,  April 
25,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

An  Imrrattw  Von  AoAUtar  Onocioe 

Half  a  Ufetime  ago.  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proved a  treaty  that  declares  the  mass  kill- 
ing of  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  groups  an 
international  crime.  But  that  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention has  languished,  unratified,  in  the 
n.S.  Senate  for  M  years,  to  the  profound 
emlMrrassment  of  the  nation  that  spon- 
sored the  Nuremberg  trials.  There  never 
was  any  good  excuse  for  hesitation.  Every 
argument  against  the  pact  has  long  since 
been  laid  to  rest. 

The  emt>&iTas8ment  can  be  remedied  If 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  heeds  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  moves  to 
ratify— without  the  demeaning  reservation 
pressed  by  Senator  Helms. 

The  word  genocide,  meaning  the  annihila- 
tion of  an  entire  people  or  group,  was  coined 
in  1M4  by  Raphael  Lemkln.  an  American 
scholar  of  Polish  origin,  to  characterize  the 
Nazis'  slaughter  of  six  million  Jews.  It  has 
come  to  denote  any  such  mass  murder,  like 
the  killings  of  the  Ottoman  Empire's  Arme- 
nian minority  in  1915. 

The  U.N.  convention  binds  92  signatories 
to  punish  genocide  as  a  crime  In  peace  or 
war,  thus  broadening  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  doctrine.  It  defines  genocide  as  the 
attempt  to  eliminate  all  or  part  of  a  group 
for  reasons  of  race  or  ethnicity,  by  murder, 
by  seizing  its  children  or  sterilizing  Its 
adults.  It  requires  trial  of  the  guilty  where 
the  crime  occiirs  or  by  an  international 
penal  tribunal. 


One  flaw  in  the  pact  Is  that  it  falls  clearly 
to  proscribe  mass  killings  for  political  rea- 
sons, as  perhaps  Pol  Pot's  slaughter  of  two 
million  Cambodians.  A  further  defect  is  that 
the  signatories  have  yet  to  agree  upon  the 
penal  tribunal.  The  Soviet-bloc  nations  ex- 
pressly Insist  on  denying  Jurisdiction  to  the 
World  Court  in  The  Hague;  and  Senator 
Helms,  with  the  Administration's  regretta- 
ble tactical  support,  would  adopt  this  Soviet 
reservation. 

Utah's  Senator  Hatch  opposes  ratification 
altogether.  He  conjures  the  possibility  that 
the  treaty  would  empower  the  United  Na- 
tions to  cause  the  arrest  of  an  Israeli  in  New 
York  on  charges  of  plotting  genocide 
against  Palestinians.  This  insults  Congress, 
which  must  pass  the  enabling  legislation 
that  gives  any  ratified  treaty  legal  teeth.  It 
can  be  counted  on  to  guard  against  Mr. 
Hatch's  nightmare. 

Phantom  scenarios  have  haunted  this 
treaty  ever  since  President  Truman  pro- 
posed ratification.  It  was  once  solemnly 
argued  that  declaring  genocide  a  Federal 
crime  would  violate  the  American  states' 
rights  to  deal  with  murder.  The  American 
Bar  Association  waited  until  1976  to  reverse 
Its  opposition  on  the  ground  that  creating 
international  human  rights  compromised 
constitutional  doctrines.  But  it  has  Joined 
the  imposing  roll  of  organizations  favoring 
approval. 

Incredibly,  much  of  the  American  opposi- 
tion has  been  carried  forward  from  old  bat- 
tles over  domestic  civil  rights.  The  World 
Court  came  to  be  seen  as  a  super-Supreme 
Court,  the  meddlesome  bogey  threatening 
to  tell  American  states  how  to  treat  their 
own  citizens. 

The  value  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention  Is 
that  It  legitimizes  International  scrutiny  of 
genocldal  policies,  granting  the  victims  at 
least  a  moral  defense.  The  more  appropriate 
objection  to  the  pact  Is  that  without  practi- 
cal enforcement  procedures,  signing  it  Is  a 
risk-free  gesture.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has 
piously  censured  the  United  States  for  dec- 
ades for  failing  to  ratify. 

But  the  Inability  of  nations  to  enforce  civ- 
ilized standards  Is  not  an  argument  against 
proclaiming  the  elementary  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  live  and  procreate.  To  reject  this 
Convention  is  to  desecrate  the  memory  of 
the  martyrs  who  inspired  it. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
■nON  ACTION  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3.  the  first  day  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  147,  the 
South  African  Human  Rights  Act  of 
1985.  On  March  7.  I  Joined  Senators 
KzinrzDT.  WncKBt.  and  several  other 
of  our  colleagues  In  introducing  S.  636. 
the  Antl-Apartheld  Act  of  1985.  Both 
of  these  bills  are  designed  to  make 
very  clear  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment that  Its  unjust  and  Immoral 
policy  of  apartheid  is  unacceptable 
and  must  be  changed  if  American  cor- 
porations and  banks  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  growing  role  in  South 
Africa's  economy.  Both  bills,  among 
other  things,  prohibit  new  loans  by 
American  banks  to  private  enterprises 
in  South  Africa  and  ban  new  loans  to 
the  Government  of  South  Africa 
unless  they  are  for  education,  health. 


or  housing  facilities  that  are  available 
for  use  by  all  citizens  without  discrimi- 
nation. 

Critics  of  these  bills  have  argued 
that  such  economic  pressures  will  not 
work  and  a  more  effective  approach  is 
to  continue  to  coax  the  ruling  white 
regime  to  change  Its  abhorrent  apart- 
heid system.  We  have  tried  that  ap- 
proach, without  success,  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Every  American 
President  since  President  Eisenhower 
has  spoken  out  against  South  Africa's 
repugnant  racial  policies  that  deny 
real  political  and  economic  rights  to 
South  Africa's  majority  black  popula- 
tion solely  because  they  are  black. 
Dtiring  those  same  years,  American 
corporations  and  banks  have  rapidly 
increased  their  Involvement  In  South 
Africa.  U.S.  corporate  Investment  has 
risen  twentyfold  to  an  excess  of  $2.3 
billion.  Loans  by  American  banks  to 
enterprises  in  South  Africa  swelled  to 
$4.5  bUllon  In  1984,  with  almost  $400 
million  in  loans  to  the  South  African 
Government  Itself.  It  is  now  becoming 
clear  that  these  actions,  while  taken  in 
good  faith,  have  strengthened  the  po- 
sition of  the  white  ruling  elite  in 
South  Africa. 

We  are  presently  engaged  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Congress  in  a 
most  important  debate  about  whether 
and  how  the  United  States  should  use 
its  economic  position  in  South  Africa 
to  influence  that  country  to  change  its 
benighted  racial  policies.  I  believe 
change  is  necessary  and  right  and 
must  come  about  if  a  violent  racial 
struggle  in  that  country  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  debate.  It  is  with 
real  satisfaction  and  appreciation  that 
I  learned  of  a  recent  decision  by  the 
Government  Relations  Council  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  [ABA]. 
That  association  comprises  most 
American  banks,  large  and  small,  and 
is  most  representative  of  the  views  of 
many  of  our  most  influential  and  ad- 
mired citizens.  The  ABA's  council  has 
urged  American  bankers  to  refrain 
from  making  loans  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  make  clear  that 
our  banks  oppose  that  country's  apart- 
heid system.  The  ABA  council  also 
suggested  that  lending  by  U.S.  banks 
to  the  private  sector  in  South  Africa 
be  limited  to  loans  that  can  be  shown 
to  benefit  all  South  Africans. 

This  action  by  the  ABA  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  statesmanlike, 
corporate,  conduct  under  very  tough 
circimistances.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  our  bankers  to  defend  their 
involvement  in  South  Africa  by  saying 
if  they  did  make  loans  there,  banks 
from  other  countries  would.  In  fact 
that  Is  the  argxmient  made  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Fortunately 
our  bankers  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
America's  responsibility  to  promote 
political   freedom   and  civil   liberties. 
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and  the  need  to  refrain  from  cooperat- 
ing with  governments  that  suppress 
such  freedoms.  Many  U.S.  banks,  in- 
cluding the  Bank  of  America,  Bankers 
Trust,  Chase  Manhattan,  and  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  already  have  poli- 
cies prohibiting  loans  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government.  The  recent  coura- 
geous action  by  the  ABA  council  ex- 
tends that  wise  policy  to  private  sector 
loans  that  may  support  apartheid  as 
well.  In  addition  the  coimcil  suggests 
that  ABA  member  banks  speak  out 
against  apartheid  in  their  business 
dealings  in  South  Africa. 

Critics  will  point  out  that  the  ABA's 
decision  also  notes  the  association's 
opposition  to  mandatory  allocation 
schemes  and  will  claim  the  ABA  action 
was  taken  to  head  off  legislation  such 
as  S.  147  and  S.  635.  Such  critics  often 
contend  that  our  corporations  are  In- 
terested in  profit  above  all  other  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  believe  that.  The 
recently  announced  ABA  position,  I 
believe,  shows  that  corporate  bankers, 
like  most  Americans,  want  to  do  their 
part  in  making  sure  our  country  does 
not  betray  its  great  heritage  by  wring- 
ing profits  from  the  brows  of  sup- 
pressed peoples. 

I  commend  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  its  member  banks  for 
this  exemplary  and  sagacious  action.  I 
am  sure  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  thinking  now  going  on 
In  the  South  African  Government 
about  the  need  for  expeditious  and 
meaningful  reform.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rxcord  a  copy 
of  the  ABA'S  recent  position  state- 
ment on  South  Africa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

Amkucan  BAincxu  Associatioh, 
Wathington,  DC.  AprU  22,  1985. 
MxHoaufsim  to  EterroR: 

The  American  Bankers  Association  Gov- 
ernment Relations  Council,  meeting  at  the 
Greenbrlar.  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  WV, 
this  morning  adopted  a  position  concerning 
U.S.  bank  lending  to  South  Africa 

Harry  Taylor,  chairman  of  ABA's  Interna- 
tional Banking  Division  and  president  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Corporation,  pre- 
sented a  four-point  proposal  to  the  ABA 
Government  Relations  Council,  which  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  accept  It.  The  proposal 
was  developed  by  ABA's  International 
Banking  Division  earlier  this  year. 

The  newly-adopted  ABA  position  on  U.S. 
bank  lending  to  South  Africa  states: 

The  ABA  firmly  opposes  the  system  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  encourages 
Its  member  banks  to  refrain  voluntarily 
from  making  loans  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  its  Instrumentalities. 

The  ABA  suggests  that  Its  member  banks 
lend  to  the  private  sector  In  South  Africa 
only  when.  In  management's  Judgment,  such 
loans  would  benefit  all  of  South  Africa's 
people. 

The  ABA  also  suggests  that  representa- 
tives of  Its  member  banks  express  their  op- 
position to  apartheid  when  speaking  with 
their  business  and  banking  counterparts  in 
South  Africa. 


Notwithstanding  its  position  on  apart- 
heid, the  ABA  continues  to  oppose  manda- 
tory credit  allocation  schemes  of  any  sort, 
believing  that  individual  credit  decisions  are 
best  left  to  individual  banks. 
Sincerely, 

Marks.  Skrzpca. 
Manager,  Public  Relation*. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining  on  the  leader's  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  seeks  recognition,  he 
have  3  minutes  of  the  leader's  time  in 
addition  to  the  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  serious  about  attacking  the  dan- 
gerous deficit,  we  must  mobilize  all  the 
resources  of  the  Nation.  We  must  ask 
each  American  to  be  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  if  that  is  necessary.  We  must 
put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional debt,  which  has  taken  on  a  life 
of  its  own  as  larger  and  larger  interest 
bills  add  to  the  total. 

The  Republican  leadership  package 
addresses  a  part  of  the  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  proposes  further  cuts  in 
Government  spending,  but  it  is  silent 
on  the  problem  of  inadequate  Govern- 
ment revenue.  The  silence  results 
from  the  fact  that  all  revenue  ques- 
tions have  been  declared  off  limits. 

There  are  a  number  of  Items  in  the 
package  with  which  I  disagree.  I  do 
not,  however,  seek  any  special  consid- 
eration for  a  single  one  of  them.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  vote  as  I  think 
proper  on  each  of  them,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  submit  each  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  do  not  seek 
any  change  In  the  package  that  would 
add  a  peimy  to  the  budget  outlays  or 
the  deficit. 

What  I  do  seek  in  order  to  support 
the  package  with  a  good  conscience  is 
the  removal  of  the  fence  around  reve- 
nue. The  Congress  cannot  solve  this 
problem  or  even  keep  the  danger  at 
bay  without  the  ability  to  exercise  all 
the  options.  We  can  no  longer  be  soph- 
omoric. 

The  course  I  advocate  is  nearly  pain- 
free  and  would  be  effective:  the  repeal 
of  indexing  of  taxation.  It  would  de- 
crease the  deficit  by  $48  billion  in  3 
years.  It  would  allow  us  a  little  flexi- 


bility in  dealing  with  the  hardest 
cases.  But  there  are  other  revenue  op- 
tions we  can  consider. 

All  the  budget  cuts  of  recent  years 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  rising 
coot  of  interest  and  debt  service.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  got  serious  before 
our  situation  gets  more  serious. 

Failure  to  consider  revenue  raising 
measures  also  raises  the  "fairness 
issue."  Is  it  fair  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  deficit  entirely  by  cutting  pro- 
grams that  are  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the 
young?  Should  some  sacrifice  not  also 
be  sought  from  the  affluent?  I  think 
so.  Fair  is  fair  and  right  is  right  and 
the  Republican  leadership  package  is 
neither  as  long  as  no  revenue-raising 
proposals  will  be  contemplated. 

The  people  of  BCaryland  did  not  hire 
me  as  a  paperhanger  to  cover  up 
cracks.  The  people  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  the  wall  in  good 
repair.  It  Is  time  that  we  go  to  work 
and  imdertake  the  heavy  labor. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "As  our  case 
is  new,  so  must  we  act  anew."  What 
was  true  for  the  16th  President  is 
equally  true  for  the  40th  President. 

Augustus  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble.  I 
do  not  want  it  said  that  Rotudd 
Reagan  found  Washington  broke  and 
left  it  bankrupt.  But,  as  we  head  for  a 
national  debt  of  $3  trillion,  we  have  to 
think  about  that  possibility. 

As  we  look  at  the  immediate  danger 
of  the  budget  deficits,  we  must  look 
ahead  to  other  chaUenges  and  other 
prospects.  We  carmot  slash  our  social 
investments  today  without  cutting  off 
the  growth  of  society  tomorrow.  And 
we  cannot  continue  to  borrow  so  heav- 
ily against  the  future  that  we  fore- 
close it. 

Those  realities  narrow  our  choices. 
While  there  is  much  spending  we  can 
reduce,  there  is  also  substantial  reve- 
nue we  can  raise.  The  lasting  solu- 
tion—and the  fair  solution— to  our 
budget  problems  is  to  draw  on  both 
sides  of  the  ledger.  Such  a  solution 
would  have  my  wholehearted  support. 


MIUTARY  AID  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Wednesday's  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  aid  to  the  rebels  In 
Nicaragua  confirms  my  worst  fears 
about  the  Involvement  of  Congress  In 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

That  vote,  in  conjunction  with  the 
agreement  that  Members  of  the 
Semite  extracted  from  the  President, 
denies  him  the  military  aid  he  request- 
ed for  the  Contras.  It  has  the  acrid 
odor  of  capitulation. 

Nicaragua  is  a  Marxist  country.  It  is 
armed  to  the  teeth.  It  is  ideologically 
committed  to  revolution  without  bor- 
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ders— both  to  preaching  it  and  foment- 
ing it. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  inter- 
est in  preventing  the  expansion  of 
Marxism  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
Where  else.  Indeed,  could  our  national 
interest  more  clearly  be  said  to  lie? 
Since  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  will  not  countenance  the  presence 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  Americas. 
And  to  say  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
not  the  willing  tools  of  the  Soviets  is 
to  ignore  reality. 

The  Sandinista  repression  of  its  own 
people,  through  curbs  on  the  press, 
the  church,  and  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights,  is  appalling.  But  it  is 
that  Government's  attempt  to  export 
aggression  and  subvert  its  neighbors 
that  is  the  source  of  my  gravest  con- 
cern. The  United  States  must  respond. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  failure  of 
historic  proportions,  a  watershed  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Somewhere  we  must  draw  a  line.  To 
quote  the  President,  "If  not  us,  who? 
If  not  now.  when?"  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica— willing  as  they  may  be— can  be 
our  bulwark  against  Sandinista  expan- 
sionism? And  yet  we  have  denied  the 
President  the  wherewithal  to  act. 

The  implications  of  our  decisions 
reach  far  beyond  Central  America, 
they  go  right  to  the  heart  of  our  role 
in  the  world  community.  We  are  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  those  who  share  our 
goals  and  risk  their  lives  to  promote 
them.  We  are  saying  to  the  world  that 
we  will  allow  aggression  against  our 
neighbors  and  our  friends  to  go  un- 
checked. 

In  reaction  to  Vietnam.  Congress  has 
taken  over  the  management  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  That  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  mistake.  We  see  in  these  votes 
the  breakdown  of  our  ability  to  con- 
duct a  consistent  and  effective  foreign 
policy.  But  responsibility  accompanies 
power.  Having  grabbed  for  power,  now 
we  in  Congress  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  Its  use. 

I  predict  that  dire  consequences  will 
flow  from  our  actions.  I  predict  that  in 
the  years  to  come  the  people  of  this 
country  will  look  back  on  what  we  did 
and  say.  "That  was  the  turning  point. 
That  was  when  we  gave  up  on  freedom 
in  Central  America." 

The  votes  in  the  House  have  made  it 
crystal  clear;  The  opponents  of  mili- 
tary assistance  have  won.  and  the 
President  has  lost.  Congress  has  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  direct  the  fate  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  consequences 
must  rest  with  Congress  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  let  this  serve  as  a 
warning.  Actions  have  consequences. 
We  Members  of  Congress  are  responsi- 
ble for  what  comes  next— not  the  CIA, 
not  the  State  Department,  not  the 
President.  This  policy  of  weakness  and 
withdrawal  in  the  face  of  aggression 
will  come  back  to  haunt  us.  It  will 


stain  our  hands  with  the  blood  of 
future  victims  of  our  passivity.  I  only 
pray  they  are  not  Americans. 


VISIT  OP  THE  DANISH  TALL 
SHIP  "DANMARK" 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  5-day  visit  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  of  the  Danish 
Tall  Ship  Danmark,  a  sailing  vessel 
which  trained  thousands  of  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  Navy  officers  during  World 
Warn. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Operation  SaU  1986  for  bringing  the 
visit  to  my  attention,  and  to  the  publi- 
cation Naval  Affairs  for  allowing  me  to 
place  in  the  Recors  an  edited  version 
of  their  article  on  the  Danmark. 

Danmark  sailed  up  the  Potomac 
River  on  April  19  accompanied  by  a 
flotilla  of  vessels,  which  included  our 
own  Tall  Ship,  the  scooner  Alexandria. 

The  Alexandria  Seaport  Foundation, 
which  has  owned  the  Alexandria  since 
1983.  uses  it  for  sail  training  and  as  a 
goodwill  ambassador  for  that  fair  city. 

This  week  commemorates  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  Danm4irl^&  close  as- 
sociation with  both  our  Coast  Guard 
and  Navy. 

Over  5.000  young  Americans  from  all 
over  this  country  were  trained  in  the 
Danmark  from  January  1942  until  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Sixty  percent  of  them  were  later 
commissioned  officers  in  our  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard. 

Both  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey.  Com- 
mandant. USCG.  and  the  recently  re- 
tired commandant,  Adm.  O.W.  Slier, 
were  cadets  on  this  historic  vessel. 

Many  of  the  American  alunmi  have 
been  in  Washington  this  week  enjoy- 
ing a  reunion  aboard  the  ship. 

On  July  4,  1976,  during  our  Nation's 
200th  anniversary  celebration,  this 
beautiful  ship,  under  full  sail,  followed 
the  Coast  Guard's  Eagle  as  it  led  the 
parade  of  Tall  Ships  in  New  York 
Harbor. 

As  the  Administrator  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Administration,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  greet  the  Danm,ark. 

The  Danish  Government  vessel, 
built  In  1933,  is  a  three-masted,  full 
rigged,  steel  hulled  ship  with  an  auxil- 
iary diesel  engine. 

It  continues  a  Danish  tradition  of 
sail  training  dating  back  300  years. 

In  1939.  Captain  Knud  Hansen  of 
the  Danmark  set  sail  from  Denmark 
boxmd  for  the  New  York  World's  Pair. 

He  and  his  men  were  not  to  see  Den- 
mark again  for  6  years,  some  of  them 
never. 

Fourteen  died  serving  the  Allied 
Forces. 

While  making  a  port  call  in  Jackson- 
ville. FL.  in  1940.  and  preparing  for 
the  return  trip  to  Denmark,  Captain 
Hansen  received  word  that  his  country 
had  been  occupied  by  Germany. 


There  was  no  going  back. 

The  Danmark  was  given  refuge  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  station  in  Jack- 
sonville, where  it  remained  until  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Immediately  thereafter.  Captain 
Hansen  offered  the  services  of  his 
ship,  his  men  and  himself  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  New  London.  CT, 
and  began  a  year-round  training  pro- 
gram. 

Seven  of  his  men  were  transferred  to 
the  Coast  Guard  schooner  Atlantic  as 
teachers  and  instructors. 

The  rest  stayed  aboard  the  Danmark 
to  train  young  Americans  for  the  war 
effort. 

Captain  Hensen  was  later  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  thought  we  had  kept  our  EHmlsh  cadets 
well  to  the  wind,  but  It  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  furious  pace  we  set  Into  and 
preserved  for  the  four  years  of  war  that  we 
trained  officers  under  the  American  flag 
during  which  ships  were  built  faster  than  It 
was  possible  to  provide  commissioned  and 
non-commlsssloned  officers  for  them  .  .  . 
Now  many  of  them  sleep  on  the  ocean's 
bottom. 

Those  lively  fearless  men— America's  dear- 
est sons— side  by  side  with  our  own  boys 
from  Danmark. 

Mr.  Presdient.  I  commend  the  Cap- 
tain and  crew— both  past  and 
present — of  the  Danmark  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
strong  Democratic  heritage  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
which  is  shared  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Frank  VanderUnden  has  written  an 
excellent  article  about  the  Genocide 
Treaty  and  its  implications.  Vander- 
Linden  points  out.  correctly,  that  the 
so-called  Genocide  Treaty  would  not 
even  cover  "genocide  actually  being 
committed  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  Sandinistas  against  the  Mls- 
klto  Indians  in  Nicaragua,  or  the  mass 
slaughters  which  Iran  and  Iraq  are  in- 
flicting upon  each  other  In  their  end- 
less war." 

Furthermore.  VanderUnden  points 
out  that,  while  doing  nothing  to  ad- 
dress actual  atrocities  going  on  in  the 
world,  the  treaty  would  do  serious 
damage  to  our  American  constitution- 
al processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Prank  Vander- 
Linden  from  the  Sacramento  Union  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PouncAi.  SUICUE 
The  Reagan  administration  Is  heading  for 
trouble  among  Its  friends  on  the  right  by 
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pressing  for  Senate  ratification  of  the  long- 
delayed  treaty  supposed  to  outlaw  genocide. 
Conservatives  contend  that  the  Senate  for 
37  years  has  refused  to  ratify  this  mis- 
named, misguided  document,  so  why  the  big 
rush  to  approve  It  now? 

Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  has 
been  warned  that  "conservatives  will  bum" 
if  the  Senate,  controlled  by  the  Republi- 
cans, ratifies  the  treaty. 

Dole's  problem  is  that  President  Reagan 
last  September  announced  his  support  for 
the  Genocide  Convention,  "consistent  with 
the  United  States  Constitution."  Apparently 
some  smari-aleck  In  the  administration 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  way  for 
Reagan  to  appeal  for  Jewish  votes  In  his  re- 
election campaign. 

Jewish  organizations  generally  advocate 
the  pact,  because  It  arose  from  worldwide 
revulsion  against,  the  horrible  crimes  which 
Nazi  Germany  inflicted  upon  millions  of  in- 
nocent Jewish  people  In  World  War  Two. 
But  one  of  the  first  countries  to  be  attacked 
under  Its  terms  could  be  Israel. 

The  House  Republican  Study  Committee 
has  warned  that  "the  UN  and  its  related 
International  bodies  are  run  by  forces  hos- 
tile to  democracy  in  general  and  to  the  U.S. 
in  particular,  and  will  use  any  pretext,  espe- 
cially one  draped  in  the  solemnity  of  law,  to 
attack  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  allies." 

The  State  Department,  which  advocates 
the  treaty,  has  had  to  admit  to  Inquiring 
senators  that  the  pact  would  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  stop  the  genocide  actually  being 
coRunitted  by  the  Soviets  In  Afghanistan, 
the  Sandinistas  against  the  Misklto  Indians 
in  Nicaragua,  or  the  mass  slaughters  which 
Iran  and  Iraq  are  Inflicting  upon  each  other 
In  their  endless  war. 

So  Phyllis  Schlafly,  the  IlUnois  lawyer 
who  heads  the  Eagle  Forum,  denounces  the 
pact  as  "a  fraud"  and  is  mobilizing  her 
forces  to  oppose  It. 

The  worst  effect  of  the  treaty,  she  says, 
are  these: 

Allows  American  private  citizens,  as  well 
as  public  officials  and  members  of  our 
armed  forces,  to  be  prosecuted  for  alleged 
crimes  In  a  foreign  court  without  the  protec- 
tions of  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

Allows  prosecution  for  such  vague  of- 
fenses as  "causing  mental  harm  to  members 
of  a  group." 

Requires  our  nation  to  accept  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  on  matters  we  con- 
sider domestic. 

Allows  a  treaty  to  create  U.S.  domestic 
law,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Schlafly  contends  that  the  Senate  should 
drop  the  Genocide  Treaty  and  pass  a  simple 
resolution  saying:  "The  U.S.  condemns 
genocide  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  par- 
ticularly the  deliberate  killing  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, ethnic  or  political  groups  by  the 
Nazis,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Cambodians 
and  the  Red  Chinese." 


SOVIET  TERROR  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  stories 
continue  to  pour  out  of  Afghanistan 
about  the  massive  campaign  of  terror 
the  Soviet  Union  is  waging  against 
Afghan  civilians.  The  Soviets  would 
have  us  believe  they  are  in  Afghani- 
stan to  support  the  popular  govern- 
ment, but  if  that  were  true,  a  war  on 
civilians  such  as  they  are  presently 
conducting,  would  be  uimecessary. 


What  Babrak  Karmal's  faction  lacks 
is  a  civilian  population.  Karmal  rules 
not  by  popularity,  but  by  raw  power- 
Soviet  power.  The  Soviets  hope  to  one 
day  overcome  all  forms  of  resistance, 
by  destroying  the  resistance,  by  quash- 
ing political  activity,  and  by  trans- 
forming future  generations  of  Afghans 
into  Soviet  supporters.  Thousands  of 
children  are  being  torn  from  their 
families  to  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  ideological  indoctrination. 
The  Soviets  plan  for  these  children  to 
serve  as  role  models  in  a  new  Soviet- 
ized  Afghanistan. 

A  March  30  Washington  Post  article 
carries  a  firsthand  account  of  one  of 
the  Soviets'  latest  crimes  against 
Afghan  civilians.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  article  in  the 
Record  not  because  it  represents  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  Afghanistan, 
but  because  it  represents  a  disturbing- 
ly common  occurrence  inside  that  war- 
ravaged  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  piece  by 
George  Will  from  the  Post  entitled 
"When  Murder  Becomes  an  'Epi- 
sode,' "  which  properly  condemns  this 
administration's  unwillingness  to  re- 
spond to  incidents  of  Soviet  terror,  not 
only  in  Afghanistan,  but  only  recently 
in  East  Germany,  as  with  the  outra- 
geous murder  of  Maj.  Arthur  Nichol- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Atbocities  Alleged 

ATGHAH  RETUGEZ  DETAILS  BURNING,  KILLING 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

Soviet  troops  last  week  burned  more  than 
a  dozen  remote  villages  In  Afghanistan, 
killed  most  of  their  Inhabitants  and  booby- 
trapt>ed  many  of  the  bodies,  according  to  a 
report  allegedly  from  the  scene. 

A  State  Department  official  said  the 
report  "is  probably  true,  although  we  have 
no  Independent  confirmation."  The  report 
was  quoted  yesterday  by  the  conservative 
Committee  for  a  Free  Afghanistan. 

Committee  spokesman  Steven  Nlmets  said 
a  man,  Muhammad  Oul,  80.  appeared  In  Pe- 
shawar, Pakistan.  Thursday  claiming  to 
have  survived  an  attack  Bdarch  17  on  his  vil- 
lage of  Chlnar  In  the  Durbaba  subdlstriet  of 
Nangahar  province  In  southern  Afghani- 
stan. 

"He  said  the  Soviet  troops  attacked  at  8 
a.m.  In  full  force,  killing  every  living  thing. 
This  also  happened  to  14  or  IS  other  vil- 
lages around  Chlnar,"  Nlmete  said.  Oul  said 
that.  In  one  incident,  fia  women  and  chil- 
dren tried  to  hide  on  a  rooftop  but  were 
spotted  and  burned  to  death  when  the 
house  caught  fire,  Nlmets  said. 

"He  said  the  SovleU  came  In  with  large 
packs  on  their  backs  and  sprayed  a  yellow 
substance  Into  all  the  homes,  ignited  the 
substance  and  burned  everything,"  Nlmetz 
said. 

Bodies  were  later  dismembered  and  booby- 
trapped,  and  the  area  was  mined.  Oul  was 
quoted  as  saying.  He  reported  that  an 
Afghan  who  went  with  him  to  investigate 
the  scene  was  killed  as  one  of  the  bodies  ex- 
ploded. 


Nimetz  said  Oul  had  come  to  Peshawar  to 
obtain  food  and  supplies  for  his  family,  who 
had  escaped  with  him  and  were  hungry  In 
the  mountains. 

Nlmetz  said  Oul  could  not  supply  numbers 
of  Soviet  troops  or  of  the  total  dead,  and 
talked  only  reluctantly  to  Karen  McKay, 
executive  director  of  the  committee  who  is 
visiting  Peshawar,  and  to  an  unidentified 
Journalist  there  who  taped  the  interview. 

Wren  Muroes  Becomes  an  Epuodc 

The  Soviets  have  murdered  an  American 
officer  but  have  promised  not  to  bear  a 
grudge  about  It.  and  we  have  promised  to 
work  with  them  to  prevent  siich  "episodes." 
£>etente  Is  back  and  standing  tall. 

The  Soviets  have  been  intimately  Involved 
in  killing  scores  of  thousands  of  VS.  service- 
men, but  generally  have  used  Korean  and 
Vietnamese  surrogates.  Still,  who  will  re- 
member Army  MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nicholson  Jr. 
a  month  from  now?  Who  remembers  Peter 
Pechter?  He  was  shot  In  1M2  whUe  trying  to 
climb  the  Berlin  WaU  and  was  left,  like 
Nicholson,  to  bleed,  while  persons  eager  to 
help  were  kept  away  at  gunpoint.  Today, 
the  Wall  is  a  state-of-the-art  killing  machine 
with  automated  firing  devices.  Behind  the 
Wall  is  a  VS.  Embassy.  "Normalization." 

The  Soviet  empire  requires  low-tech 
murder,  too.  The  day  after  an  Afghan  offi- 
cer led  a  defection  from  a  convoy  reinforced 
by  Soviet  troops,  the  Soviet  troops  arrested 
40  dvlUans,  Patrick  David,  a  physician  with 
Aide  Medlcale  Internationale,  told  repre- 
senUtives  of  Helsinki  Watch:  "They  tied 
them  up  and  piled  them  like  wood.  Then 
they  poured  gasoline  over  them  and  burned 
them  alive." 

The  Soviet  empire  is  based  on  murder, 
retail  as  well  as  wholesale.  A  Polish  priest  Is 
murdered  by  secret  police  wholly  subservi- 
ent to  the  KGB.  The  attack  on  the  pope  is 
organized  by  Bulgarian  secret  police  subser- 
vient to  the  KOB.  The  SovleU  watch  Nich- 
olson bleed  for  an  hour  and  stalk  Korean 
Airlines  flight  007  for  two  hours,  and  what 
price  do  they  pay?  Pay?  President  Reagan 
said  the  murder  made  him  especially  eager 
for  a  summit  with  Gorbachev,  who  used 
Cheraenko's  funeral  to  threaten  military 
action  against  an  American  ally,  Pakistan.  If 
it  continues  to  aid  Afghan  freedom  fightera. 
About  four  hours  after  Nicholson  was 
murdered,  the  president,  breakfasting  with 
Journalists,  was  asked  about  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements— violations 
his  administration  has  docuimented.  He 
spoke  about  "language  problems"  and  "am- 
biguity" leading  the  SovleU  to  a  different 
but  equally  sincere  "understanding"  of  what 
the  agreemenU  require.  He  spoke  of  finding 
"ways  where  we  can  by  deed  prove  what  our 
Intentions  are,"  The  SovleU  are  in  the  6gth 
year  of  a  murder  rampage  and  the  problem 
Is  a  mlsimderstandlnr  If  we  can  Just  prove 
our  benign  Intentions.  .  , 

In  1982  a  French  officer  operating  under 
the  1647  agreemenU  that  covered  Nichol- 
son's activities  was  killed  when  his  car  was 
run  off  the  road  by  East  German  forces. 
British  officers  operating  under  the  agree- 
menU have  been  involved  in  suspicious  "ac- 
cldenU."  Six  days  after  Nicholson  was 
shot— the  day  he  was  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  within  sight  of  the 
office  where  Secretary  of  SUte  George 
Shulte  met  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynln— those  two  men  discussed  having 
discussions  to  prevent  such  "episodes."  It 
was  "murder"  one  day,  an  "episode"  the 
next  at  a  SUte  Department  dissolving  In 
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pleasure  b«c«uae  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  us. 

Will  the  murder  Interrupt,  even  momen- 
tarily, the  talks  whereby  we  get  the  SovleU 
to  acree  to  aUow  VS.  taxpayers  to  subsidise, 
with  credits,  the  sale  of  high  technology  to 
the  Soviet  war  machine?  No.  So  mesmerised 
Is  the  administration  by  the  arms  control 
"process,"  It  is  too  paralyzed  to  respond 
even  to  murder,  lest  a  response  jeopardize 
that  "process." 

Historians  may  conclude  that  It  Is  during 
this  administration  that  the  United  States 
conclusively  lost  the  Cold  War.  By  "lost"  I 
mean  forfeited  the  last  chances  to  embody 
in  action  correct  thinking  about  the  Soviet 
threat.  This  severe  Judgment  is  Justified  in 
spite  of  the  fact— actually,  because  of  the 
fact— that  this  administration  is  wiser  than 
its  recent  predecessors  and  probably  wiser 
than  Its  successors  will  be.  It  Is  the  wisest 
the  nation  has  had  in  a  generation.  Meas- 
ured that  way.  it  is  commendable.  Measured 
against  the  task,  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

This  conclusion  is  compelled  by  things 
done  and  left  undone,  from  the  failure  to 
use  the  weapon  of  enforced  default  against 
the  Polish  regime's  debts  to  the  current 
squandering  of  energy  on  the  charade  of 
arms  control.  The  debacle  of  policy  toward 
Poland  demonstrated  the  degree  to  which  a 
conservative  administration,  especially.  Is 
incapable  of  subordinating  commerce  to 
geopolitics.  The  Carteresque  elevation  of 
arms  control  to  the  rank  of  centerpiece  in 
n.S. -Soviet  relations  demonstrates  the 
degree  to  which  democracies  allow  their 
wishes  to  control  their  thoughts. 

One  week  after  Nicholson  bled  to  death, 
the  president  described  the  death  as  "cold- 
blooded murder."  There  has  not  been  even  a 
Soviet  apology.  Has  the  president  asked  for 
one?  If  not,  why  not?  If  he  has  asked,  what 
price  will  he  make  the  Soviets  pay  for  refus- 
ing—for compounding  cold-blooded  murder 
with  ostentatious  disdain  for  the  murdered 
officer's  commander  in  chief? 


THE  OTHER  STAR  WAR 

Bdr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  long  held  conviction  that 
America  is  losing  the  massive  propa- 
ganda war  initiated  against  the  West 
by  the  Soviets.  We  often  wonder  how 
the  Soviets  can  sell  communism,  given 
their  record  of  inflicting  despair,  eco- 
nomic catastrophe,  and  human  en- 
slavement. The  force  of  truth  is  a  pow- 
erftil  tool,  but  information  about 
America  and  about  the  success  and  hu- 
manltarlanism  of  democratic  govern- 
ments will  not  touch  the  rest  of  the 
world,  unless  this  country  commits 
Itself  to  doing  more  to  spread  that 
message. 

Speadlng  the  truth  is  less  expensive 
than  manufacturing  armaments,  and 
unlike  buying  armaments,  it  returns 
immediate  benefits.  It  is  not  our 
motlve  to  foster  domestic  discontent, 
buy  rather  to  lend  others  the  powerful 
tool  of  luiowledge.  to  Inform  them 
about  world  events  and  government 
activities  so  that  they  can  better  shape 
policies  In  their  own  countries. 

The  totalitarian  powers  may  be 
forced  to  spend  less  effort  promoting 
terrorism,  subversive  activity,  disinfor- 
mation and  the  financing  of  offensive 


military  weapons.  If  their  people  were 
made  aware  of  the  heavy  domestic 
burden  of  those  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro  the  following 
column  by  James  Reston  which  dis- 
cusses the  Importance  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and 
Radio  Liberty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  Reston's  article  and  to  continue 
to  support  this  crucial  comi?onent  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRS,  as  follows: 

Trx  Othxr  Stai  Wax 

Maxkakbh,  Morocco.— The  Voice  of 
America  Is  heard  every  morning  in  Morocco 
as  clearly  and  regularly  as  the  crowing  of 
the  roosters  at  sunrise.  "This  Is  the  news 
from  Washington, "  it  says,  as  if  the  Atlas 
Mountains  outside  your  window  were  as 
close  as  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia. 

With  a  careful  touch  on  the  radio  dial, 
you  hear  the  conflicting  babble  of  the 
world:  the  Moscow  radio  on  more  channels 
than  anybody  else,  loud  and  accusative:  the 
leas  frequent  voices  of  the  West  from  West 
Germany,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  quiet  cadences  from  London:  Here  is  the 
news,  ready  by  so  and  so  in  the  World  Serv- 
ice of  the  BBC. 

These  government  shortwave  stations  are 
indeed  a  "world  service,"  neglected  because 
they  are  not  heard  in  their  own  countries, 
but  they  are  bringing  the  news  here  to 
Africa  as  never  before,  and  reminding  at 
least  a  remnant  of  leaders  and  listeners  of 
what's  going  on  l>eyond  their  borders. 

Charles  Z.  Wick.  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  was  here  the  other  day 
to  note  the  beginning  of  a  new  Voice  of 
America  shortwave  relay  station  in  Moroc- 
co. Others  are  in  the  process  of  negotiations 
in  Israel,  and  under  construction  in  Sri 
lAnka  and  Thailand.  Agreements  have  been 
reached  for  new  medium-wave  transmitters 
in  CosU  Rica  and  Belize  to  extend  the 
reach  of  the  V.O-A.  into  Central  America. 

For  while  the  Voice  of  America's  signal 
comes  clear  into  Morocco,  it  Is  weak  in  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  short- 
wave radio  Is  the  main  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

What  is  going  on  now  is  not  only  an  argu- 
ment about  "Star  Wars"  but  a  different  star 
war,  not  about  missiles  but  about  news  and 
Ideas,  carried  by  radio  into  the  remotest  viJ- 
leys  of  the  world. 

The  balance  of  radio  power  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  much 
more  favorable  to  Moscow  than  the  balance 
of  military  power.  But  the  Voice  of  America 
and  its  partners.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Uberty,  still  do  fairly  weU. 

Broadcasting  in  42  languagea.  they  esti- 
mate that  they  reach  110  mlUlon  listeners, 
many  of  whom  never  hear  the  news  in  any 
other  way. 

But  in  this  other  star  war,  as  in  the  mili- 
tary war.  technology  changes  the  balance, 
and  money  makes  a  difference.  For  exam- 
ple: 

More  than  80  percent  of  V.OJL's  108 
transmitters  are  15  years  old.  and  more  than 
35  percent  of  them  are  30  years  old. 

The  V.O.A.  broadcasts  089  hours  a  week  in 
42  languages,  while  the  Moscow  radio  broad- 
casts 2,175  hours  a  week  in  81  langtiages. 

Among  the  other  luttlons  in  this  other 
star  war  game,  the  United  SUtes  ranks  fifth 


in  hour*  of  broadcasting  here  in  Africa, 
fifth  in  hours  to  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  sixth  in  hours  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  East  Asia. 

This  need  not  be  a  worrying  thing,  for  if 
you  listen  to  the  broadcasts  in  Morocco 
from  the  Moscow  radio  and  also  from  the 
V.O.A..  the  BBC  and  from  West  Germany, 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  contrast 
between  Moscow's  vicious  propaganda  and 
the  West's  objective  reporting  of  the  news- 
even  news  the  Western  countries  don't 
like— is  startling. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  areas  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  even  Latin  America  where 
the  reach  of  the  Moscow  radio  is  longer 
than  the  reach  of  the  V.O.A.  or  the  BBC. 
Hence  Mr.  Wick's  travels  around  the  world 
trying  to  negotiate  new  shortwave  facilities; 
in  addition,  he  will  be  spending  the  next  few 
months  appealing  to  Congress  for  money  to 
extend  his  reach. 

His  main  problem  is  that  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  V.O.A.  cannot  be  done  effective- 
ly on  a  yearly  basis  but  requires  at  least  a 
five-year  building  program,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  a  cost  of  $1.3  to  $1.6  billion. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  where  lawmakers  are 
trying  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
are  even  rejecting  President  Reagan's  mili- 
tary budget,  getting  appropriations  for  this 
other  propaganda  star  war  won't  be  easy. 
But  fortvutateiy  it's  the  main  war  we  have 
these  days,  and  deserves  more  attention 
from  Congress  than  it's  getting. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  President's 
MX  missile  program  by  a  55-to-45  vote  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5  billion,  which  is  about  the  sug- 
gested cost  of  the  V.O_A.  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Maybe  this  will  have  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  Russians  than  five  years  of 
effective  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. But  in  Morocco  and  in  Geneva,  the 
power  of  the  word  and  the  daily  sound  of 
America's  voice  may  be  more  important. 


OP 
OP 


NOTING  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
THE  TELEPHONE  PIONEERS 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2,  the  South  Dakota  Telephone 
Pioneers  of  America  will  meet  In  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  for  their  annual  convention. 
The  J.L.W.  Zletlow  Council  in  South 
Dakota  is  but  one  chi^ter  of  the  tele- 
phone people  from  across  the  Nation 
which  have  banded  together  to  gather 
and  preserve  the  history  of  the  tele- 
phone and  to  assist  In  helping  those 
among  us  who  are  less  fortunate. 
There  are  currently  over  600,000  mem- 
bers nationwide. 

The  Telephone  Pioneers  have  for 
many  years  repaired  without  cost 
"Tadklng  Book"  machines  used  by  the 
blind.  In  South  Dakota  the  Zletlow 
Council  has  over  the  past  24  years 
taken  all  the  students  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  for  week- 
end outings  and  also  Instituted  cross- 
country skiing  programs  as  well  as 
blind  cheerleadlng  and  wrestling  tour- 
naments. In  addition,  they  built  the 
first  100  meter  Braille  running  track 
for  blind  athletes  in  the  Nation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  the  Zletlow  Council 
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and  we  in  South  Dakota  are  especially 
proud  of  their  efforts  to  compile  the 
history  of  the  telephone  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  others  in 
their  individual  communities  across 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  enter  into  the  Rcoord  a  brief 
history  of  the  J.L.W.  Zletlow  Council 
which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  R.J.  (Bob) 
Perry.  Mr.  Perry  is  a  respected  histori- 
an in  South  Dakota  and  well  known 
for  his  numerous  works  on  the  devel- 
opment of  our  region  and  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

South  Dakota's  "Mistd  TKurBom" 
(By  Robert  J.  Perry) 

If  ever  a  South  Dakotan  battled  against 
insurmountable  odds— and  succeeded— it 
had  to  be  J.L.W.  Zletlow.  "Mr.  Telephone" 
for  some  36  years  in  the  Aberdeen,  Huron. 
Mitchell,  Pierre,  and  Watertown  areas. 

Despite  difficulty  in  obtaining  operating 
capital,  patent  litigation  between  his  compa- 
ny and  the  giant  Bell  System  "trust,"  $5,000 
in  debt,  and  the  loss  of  one  arm  in  a  sawmill 
accident,  John  L.W.  Zletlow  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  he  was  almost  solely  responsible 
for  parlaying  an  independent  telephone  ex- 
change into  the  multimillion-dollar  Dakota 
Central  Telephone  Company. 

Also  an  emigrant  from  Germany.  Zletlow 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  (1868)  when  he  was  only 
18  years  old.  Although  a  trained  watchmak- 
er, his  main  interest  was  electricity  and,  as 
early  as  1880,  he  was  particularly  fascinated 
with  the  telephone.  Records  indicate  he 
took  over  his  father's  homestead  in  Athol. 
Spink  County.  DakoU  Territory,  in  1883 
and  his  first  practical  experience  with  the 
telephone  was  a  line  installed  t>etween  a 
cigar  store  and  the  owner's  residence,  in  Ab- 
erdeen. 

From  this  meager  beginning,  Zletlow 
founded  the  Aberdeen  Telephone  Company 
and  the  Dakota  Emner  Telephone  Compa- 
ny. "Emner"  is  derived  from  an  inventor 
who  assisted  with  the  development  of  the 
Dakota  Emner  Company.  This  system  was 
based  on  principles  Invented  by  another 
German  named  Reis.  who  constructed  a 
telephone  transmitter  in  1870  prior  to  the 
time  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patented  his 
telephone.  By  making  and  breaking  an  elec- 
trical circuit,  the  Reis  phone  could  transmit 
music  but  at  that  time  not  the  human  voice. 
It  was  an  accidental  discovery  by  Bell  which 
later  employed  the  continuous  undulating 
current. 

Because  of  the  patents  placed  on  Bell's 
telephone  system,  it  was  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  Zietlow  to  use  those  plans.  Funds  for 
his  own  telephone  system  were  slow  in  ma- 
terializing and,  like  most  early  homestead- 
ers in  Dakota  Territory,  Zletlow's  small 
acreage  was  not  providing  enough  Income  to 
keep  bread  on  the  table.  He  moved  from 
Athol  to  Aberdeen. 

While  working  in  Aberdeen,  Zietlow  made 
some  minor  adjustments  on  the  Reis  trans- 
mitter and  discovered  that  voices  could  be 
transmitted  over  long  distances.  With  some- 
thing more  concrete  to  offer  the  public, 
Zletlow  approached  several  prominent 
South  Dakota  businessmen  (including  A.C. 
Mellette,  future  Governor  of  South  Dakota) 
and  in  1886  originated  the  Dakota  Emner 
long  distance  lines  for  several  towns  within 
the  SUte. 


Within  3  years  after  the  first  long  dis- 
tance service  between  Boston  and  New 
York.  Dakota  Territory  had  a  toll  line  be- 
tween Aberdeen.  Bath,  and  Columbia 
(Brown  Coimty  seat)  a  distance  of  about  18 
miles.  The  line  was  completed  In  1887.  A 
short  time  later  the  town  of  Groton  wanted 
long  distance  service  to  Bath  and  Atterdeen, 
Zietlow  had  no  more  funds,  but  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  coupons,  which  could  be 
used  for  long  distance  calls,  could  be  sold  In 
advance.  The  Oroton  mayor  and  others  sold 
the  $M0  worth  of  coupons  and  now  Zletlow 
had  enough  funds  to  build  the  12  miles  of 
line.  Soon  the  people  of  Groton  could 
"hello "  with  James.  Bath.  Columbia  or  Ab- 
erdeen and  each  of  the  25  cent  coupons 
worked  the  same  as  cash. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  Zietlow  built  a 
switchboard  that  could  use  up  to  fifty  two 
wires,  many  people  thought  that  Mr.  Ziet- 
low was  out  of  his  mind  to  build  such  a  large 
telephone  switchboard.  t>ecau8e  not  all  resi- 
dents of  the  area  were  convinced  that  the 
telephone  was  here  to  stay.  One  of  Aber- 
deen's largest  offices  said  it  would  be  a  nui- 
sance in  any  home  or  office,  and  that  wires 
would  attract  lightning. 

This  apprehension  may  have  been  com- 
pounded by  the  instructions  to  the  subscrib- 
ers: "During  a  lightning  storm,  place  the 
lightning  plug  in  the  center  of  the  metal 
hole."  Some  people  took  no  chances  and  left 
the  plug  In  the  lightning  hole  thus  making 
the  phone  useless  to  anyone. 

During  its  infancy  the  Dakota  Emner  ex- 
change was  a  one  man  operation.  Zietlow 
not  only  managed  the  company,  but  set 
poles,  strung  wire,  made  all  Installations  and 
repairs,  and  his  wife,  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters operated  the  switchboard  seven  days  a 
week,  however,  calls  were  not  to  be  made 
after  ten  p.m.  unless  it  was  for  the  police, 
fire  department  or  the  doctor. 

Nine  year  old  Essie,  one  of  his  daughters 
was  on  duty  one  evening  when  the  switch- 
board was  located  above  the  Aberdeen  Fire 
Station.  In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony, 
and  because  of  her  delight  in  watching  the 
fire  horses  rush  to  their  places  at  the  fire 
equipment,  Essie  rang  the  fire  bell,  pulled 
the  rope  which  opened  the  stable  doors. 
Horses  raced  to  assigned  places,  firemen 
came  on  the  run  to  the  station,  and  Essie 
watched  from  upstairs.  This  may  have  been 
the  first  recorded  false  fire  alarm  In  the 
Dakota  Territory. 

In  the  early  18»0'8  Zietlow  built  the  Pio- 
neer Electric  Light  Plant  and  ran  both  the 
telephone  and  power  companys.  In  18M  Bell 
patents  had  now  expired  and  since  he  still 
was  hardly  able  to  eat  he  sold  the  power 
company  and  started  to  sell  coupons  be- 
tween Aberdeen  and  Redfield,  as  he  had  at 
Groton.  In  the  early  fail  of  1896  Zletlow.  Ua 
son  J.  Ford  Zietlow  and  several  friends  cohr 
stnicted  the  line  from  Aberdeen  south  uV 
Redfield  and  all  the  towns  along  the  way.     \ 

That  winter  deep  snovi  and  consequeni 
spring  floods  disrupted  communlcatioiu 
the  entire  area.  Telegraph  lines  were  do* 
the  railroad  was  forced  to  discontinue 
ice.  and  most  roa<]s  were  impassable.  ZiCtlow 
kept  the  Redfield  line  open,  at  Utiles  the 
only  link  to  the  ouUide  worldjJBere  were 
times  when  his  telephone  long>nBtance  lines 
totaled  $70.00  In  one  day. 

Ingenious  at  repalring^tHs  own  lines,  Ziet- 
low used  a  kite  to  pull  a  string  over  Snake 
C^reek.  To  this  Nina  attached  a  small  rope 
and  to  the  rope  some  new  wire.  While  her 
father  spliced  the  wire  litUe  Nina  watched, 
when  her  father  signaled  she  walked  the 
horse  ahead  until  the  line  became  tight  and 


then  waited  until  her  father  swam  acroM 
the  swollen  creek. 

With  more  and  more  people  depending 
upon  the  telephone,  the  neccMary  capital 
available,  and  membership  confidence  in- 
creasing, W.O.  Bickelhaupt  joined  Zletlow 
to  form  the  Western  DakoU  Telephone 
C<»npany  in  1898.  The  Dakota  Central  Lines 
Company  was  formed  the  same  year. 

One  year  later  the  firm  had  built  lines  to 
SIsseton.  Doland,  Huron,  and  Ortonvllle 
and.  in  1898  telephone  service  had  been 
completed  to  Bowdle.  Leola,  and  Eureka.  In 
less  then  six  years,  the  company  had  grown 
from  a  striving  one-family  operation  to  a 
thriving  concern  with  over  3.000  miles  of 
toll  line,  60  exchanges  and  employed  hun- 
dreds of  South  DakoU  reaklenU 

An  automatic  dial  system  was  installed  In 
1905.  one  of  the  first  suujcjsful  operations 
In  the  world.  DakoU  Central  Telephone 
Company  was  then  incorporated,  consolidat- 
ing all  firms  in  which  Zletlow  had  an  inter- 
est, with  ZieUow  as  president  and  Bickel- 
haupt secretary-treasurer.  Aberdeen  citi- 
zens, in  a  complete  turnaround,  were  now 
(wasting  about  the  number  of  telephones  in 
their  cmnmunlty.  While  New  York  could 
claim  only  one  telephone  for  every  14  resi- 
dents, and  the  VS.  only  one  for  every  22 
citizens,  Aberdeen  "led  the  world"  with  one 
telephone  for  every  six  persons. 

According  to  the  Aberdeen  American 
News:  "Out  of  SUte  commtmlcation  engi- 
neers visiting  the  Aberdeen  dial  system 
viewed  the  setup  with  holy  terror  and  ex- 
claimed that  it  couldn't  work."  It  did  work, 
not  only  in  Aberdeen,  but  in  Huron.  Madi- 
son, Watertown.  Mitchell,  and  merre. 

(3one  were  the  days  when  Zletlow  placed 
his  own  poles,  strung  his  own  wires,  patched 
and  repatched  equipment,  and  daughter 
Essie  operated  the  switchboard.  By  1917 
Zietlow  had  the  first  direct  operator  dialing 
in  the  world.  The  Aberdeen  operator  would 
plug  into  a  Doland  line,  dial  a  9.  which  gave 
her  Huron  dial  tone  and  then  she  could 
complete  the  call,  she  could  dial  Watertown 
in  the  same  way  if  she  used  the  figure  8.  By 
1918  DakoU  Central  moved  into  ito  new  Ab- 
erdeen home,  a  five-million  dollar  corpora- 
tion covering  most  of  South  DakoU  coun- 
ties and  a  portion  of  western  MlnnesoU 

There  were  now  more  than  17,000  tele- 
phones with  108  exchanges,  one  of  the  larg- 
est indet>endent  telephone  systems  in  the 
U.S.  In  addition,  it  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
business  concern  in  the  SUte,  organized  ex- 
clusively with  South  E>akoU  capitol  and  op- 
erated by  South  DakoU  citizens. 

Seven  years  after  his  death  In  1922, 
DakoU  Central  was  purchased  by  Tri-SUte 
Company  of  Saint  Paul:  in  1933  Northwest- 
em  Bell  gained  control  of  DakoU  Central 
through  the  Tri-SUte  purchase. 

Ji.W.  ZieUow  is  rightfully  caUed  'Mister 
Telephone"  In  South  E>akoU  His  belief  in 
the  telephone,  the  extremely  long  and 
sometimes  hazardous  hours  keeping  lines 
open,  and  his  unwillingness  to  "knuckle 
under"  to  giant  telephone  corporations  have 
exemplified  the  courage  and  determination 
of  another  South  DakoU  pioneer. 

The  hundreds  of  pictures,  letters  and  doc- 
umenU  once  a  part  of  the  DakoU  Central 
Telephone  Company  have  been  donated  by 
Nina  Zietlow  Chllson,  Zletlow's  great  grand- 
son John  McDoweU  and  Robert  Perry,  the 
author,  to  the  Zletlow  Telephone  Pioneer 
Museum,  located  at  15  4th  Ave.  S.W.  (The 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Building)  In 
Aberdeen.  The  museum  Is  open  on  the  third 
Monday  of  each  month  from  7-9  pjn.  or  by 
a  call  to  622-3940  or  622-3861. 
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THE  E^fDURINO  VALUE  OP  THE 
GREAT  SOdETY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  time  of  budget  austerity,  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  view  all  too 
many  Pederal  programs  as  ones  that 
have  failed  their  purpose  or  outlived 
their  usefulness.  And  while  it  is  imper- 
ative for  the  Congress  to  undertake  a 
program  of  fiscal  austerity  in  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  serves  little  pur- 
pose to  ignore  the  benefits  of  many  of 
the  constructive  programs  that  have 
been  enacted  during  the  last  20  years. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
many  of  the  Pederal  programs  passed 
during  the  Johnson  administration  as 
part  of  the  "Great  Society"  have  been 
critical  to  producing  a  better  life  for 
all  segments  of  our  society. 

On  a  wide  variety  of  fronts  from 
voting  rights  to  student  loans  to  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  legislation  passed 
during  the  Johnson  administration 
has  meant  the  creation  of  a  more  Just, 
a  more  humane,  and  a  more  produc- 
tive society. 

The  voting  rights  of  1965,  for  exam- 
ple has  resulted  in  the  extention  of 
the  franchise  to  at  least  4  million  mi- 
nority voters  in  a  number  of  Southern 
States.  Because  of  increased  minority 
voter  participation,  the  number  of 
black  elected  officials  nationwide  now 
numbers  some  6,000. 

Eleven  million  students  have  re- 
ceived loans  to  further  their  education 
because  of  the  Higher  Elducation  Act 
of  1965.  I  wonder  how  well  educated 
our  populace  would  be  now  without 
these  student  loan  programs.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  for  students 
in  the  30.000  or  more  schools  that 
have  received  title  I  elementary  and 
secondary  education  funds  to  provide 
remedial  services  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children. 

For  the  young  and  old  alike,  pro- 
grams passed  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration are  of  immeasurable 
value. 

Two  million  elderly  live  a  more 
secure  life  because  of  the  mtnimiim 
Social  Security  benefit  enacted  in 
1966.  Without  this  benefit,  they  would 
now  fall  below  the  poverty  level.  Med- 
icaid, Medicare  and  related  legislation 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  5-year 
Increase  In  life  expectancy  registered 
since  1962. 

In  sum,  the  legislation  passed  during 
the  Great  Society  was  predicated  on 
the  notion  that  an  investment  in  the 
productive  well-being  of  the  American 
people  was  perhaps  the  best  invest- 
ment of  all. 

Whether  it  be  a  young  child  that 
needed  better  health  care,  a  young 
adult  that  needed  more  opportunity  to 
pursue  a  higher  education,  or  an  elder- 
ly person  that  deserved  a  more  secure 
retirement,  the  object  was  the  same— 
an  Investment  in  people  yields  endur- 
ing economic  and  social  benefits  for 
our  society. 


It  has  been  said  that  those  who 
ignore  the  lessons  of  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Congress  ignores  the 
long-range  value  of  many  of  the  Great 
Society  programs,  then  we  may  be  on 
the  way  to  creating  a  Pederal  Govern- 
ment that  no  longer  cares  to  Invest  in 
the  long-term  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  when  that  occurs,  we 
will  have  a  political  system  that  is  less 
humane  and  less  devoted  to  elemental 
Justice  for  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr..  one  of 
the  original  architects  of  the  Great 
Society,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

How  Orxat  Was  thx  Orxat  Socixrr? 
(Address  by  Joseph  A.  Callfano.  Jr.) 

Historians  should  make  no  mistake  in 
Judging  the  Johnson  Administration.  What 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Oreat  Society 
were  about  30  years  ago  was  revolution. 

President  Johnson  came  to  office  In  an 
America  where  the  economy  had  been  stag- 
nant for  several  years;  an  America  where 
movie  theaters  and  restaurants  wlUiin  a 
short  walk  of  our  nation's  capital  were  stlU 
segregated,  for  whites  only;  an  America  of 
unparalleled  abundance  and  prosperity  In 
which  more  than  20  percent  of  the  people 
lived  In  poverty. 

It  was  also  an  America  feeling  the  birth 
pains  of  urbanization  and  the  world's  first 
poet-indiistriai  society,  a  nation  becoming  a 
lonely  crowd,  troubled  by  the  organization 
men  in  gray  flannel  suits,  the  beat  genera- 
tion and  everything  getting  bigger  than  life. 

The  modem  age  that  had  brought  Amer- 
ica unprecedented  material  riches  had  also 
brought  an  assault  on  the  individuality  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  loneliness  of  the 
large  city  was  replacing  the  friendliness  of 
the  rural  hamlet.  Chain  stores  with  anony- 
mous clerks  and  thousands  of  products  were 
turning  the  neighborhood  grocer,  haber- 
dasher and  druggist  into  Norman  Rockwell 
antiques.  Computers  were  replacing  people 
as  bill  collectors.  The  mass  production  of 
automobiles  exceeded  our  ability  to  con- 
struct and  repair  roads.  Real  estate  was 
owned  and  being  traded  by  people  who 
never  saw  it.  Products  were  sold  and  money 
lent  by  distant  corporations,  far  away  from 
buyers  and  borrowers  across  America.  Tele- 
vision was  nationalizing  culture  and  taste, 
reshaping  politics  and  entertainment,  and 
bringing  bad  news  Into  living  rooms  every 
night. 

The  task  of  preserving  personal  Identity 
and  human  dignity  was  difficult  enough  for 
the  affluent  middle  class  of  America;  it  was 
impossible  for  the  poor  who  struggled  in  a 
super-society  that  threatened  to  engulf  the 
Individual  with  Its  supermarltetplace.  super 
universities,  overcrowded  urban  schools  and 
courts,  big  unions,  big  corporations,  big  gov- 
ernments. 

Against  this  backdrop,  it's  not  surprising 
that  Lyndon  Johnson's  historic  University 
of  Michigan  commencement  speech  de- 
scribed the  Oreat  Society  which  he  aspired 
to  create  as  "a  place  where  men  are  more 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  their  goals 
than  the  quantity  of  their  goods  ...  a  chal- 
lenge   constantly    renewed,    beckoning    us 


toward  a  destiny  where  the  meaning  of  our 
lives  matches  the  marvelous  products  of  our 
labor."  President  Johnson  voiced  the  hope 
that  In  the  future  men  would  look  back  and 
say:  "It  was  then,  after  a  long  and  weary 
way,  that  man  turned  the  exploits  of  his 
genius  to  the  full  enrichment  of  his  life." 

How  much  of  Johnson's  hope  did  the 
Oreat  Society  realize?  Was  It  good  or  bad 
for  America? 

The  cornerstones  of  the  Oreat  Society  was 
a  robust  economy.  With  that,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  could  get 
their  fair  share  of  America's  prosperity.  A 
growing  economic  pie  also  allowed  the  afflu- 
ent to  take  bigger  pieces,  even  as  we  com- 
mitted a  larger  portion  to  the  public  sector. 

Despite  a  growing  economy,  some  citizens 
needed  special  help.  There  were  those  who 
needed  the  sort  of  support  most  of  us  got 
from  our  mothers  and  fathers:  a  decent 
place  to  live,  clothing,  health  care,  an  edu- 
cation to  develop  their  talents.  Oreat  Socie- 
ty programs,  like  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  financial  aid  for  college.  Job 
training,  and  much  of  the  health  care 
effort,  were  designed  to  put  them  on  their 
own  feet,  not  on  the  taxpayer's  back. 

There  were  also  Americans  who.  largely 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  them,  the 
Oreat  Society  sought  to  provide  either 
money  or  the  services  that  money  could 
buy.  so  they  could  live  at  a  minimum  level 
of  human  dignity.  Among  these  were  the 
poor  children,  the  permanently  disabled  and 
the  elderly. 

Did  the  Oreat  Society  programs  fail? 
Btany  who  come  at  them  with  the  political 
hindsight  of  the  contemporary  right  think 
so.  But 

Ask  the  11  million  students  who  have  re- 
ceived loans  for  their  college  education 
whether  the  Higher  Education  Act  failed. 

Ask  the  4  million  blacks  who  registered  to 
vote  in  11  southern  SUtes.  and  the  6.000 
blacks  who  held  elective  public  office  in 
1984.  whether  the  Voting  Righu  Act  faUed. 

Ask  the  8  million  children  who  have  been 
through  Head  Start  whether  the  poverty 
program  failed. 

Ask  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
enjoyed  the  14.000  miles  of  scenic  trails. 
7.300  miles  of  scenic  rivers.  45  new  natiotud 
parks.  83  million  acres  of  wilderness  areas 
and  833  endangered  species  of  plants,  ani- 
mals and  birds  that  have  been  preserved— 
ask  them  whether  the  378  conservation  and 
beautlftcatlon  laws,  including  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1994,  the  Endangered  Species 
Preservation  Act  of  19M.  and  the  Scenic 
Trails  System  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Acts  of  19«8  faUed. 

Aak  the  two  million  senior  citizens  who 
were  raised  above  the  poverty  level  by  the 
minimum  payment  requirements  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1966 
whether  that  legislation  failed. 

Ask  the  millions  of  visitors  whether  the 
laws  establishing  the  Kennedy  Center  and 
Hlrschom  museum  failed. 

Ask  the  400  professional  theater  compa- 
nies, the  300  dance  companies  and  the  100 
opera  companies  that  have  sprung  up  since 
1965  whether  the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  failed. 

Ask  San  Franciscans  that  use  BART. 
Waahingtoniana  that  use  Metro.  Atlantans 
that  use  MARTA,  and  cities  and  counties 
that  use  the  56,000  buses  purchased  since 
1966 — the  equivalent  of  our  entire  national 
fleet— whether  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
failed. 
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Ask  the  millions  of  workers  who  gained 
new  skills  through  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen, 
whether  those  programs  failed. 

Ask  the  ten  million  Americans  living  in 
the  three  million  housing  units  funded  by 
federal  aid  whether  the  Great  Society  hous- 
ing acU  of  1964  and  1968  failed. 

What  would  America  be  like  if  there  had 
been  no  Oreat  Society  programs? 

Perhaps  no  better  examples  exist  than  the 
changes  brought  about  by  health  laws,  civil 
rights  statutes  and  consumer  legislation. 

Health.  Without  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
the  Heart.  Cancer  and  Stroke  legislation 
and  40  other  health  bills,  life  expectancy 
would  be  several  years  shorter,  and  deaths 
from  heart  disease,  stroke,  diabetes,  pneu- 
monia and  influenza,  would  be  much  higher. 
Since  1962.  life  expectancy  has  Jumped  five 
years,  from  70  to  75.  Life  expectancy  for 
blacks  has  risen  even  more,  with  a  stunning 
8  year  improvement  for  black  women.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  In  America,  a  black 
baby  girl  at  birth  has  a  life  expectancy 
greater  than  that  of  a  white  baby  boy. 

Civil  rights.  In  1965  when  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  passed  there  were  79  black 
elected  officials  in  the  south;  now  there  are 
nearly  3.000.  Nationally,  the  percentage  of 
blacks  registered  to  vote  has  grown  from 
less  than  30  to  almost  60.  Before  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  black  people  in  large 
parts  of  this  country  could  not  sleep  in  most 
hotels,  eat  in  most  restaurants,  try  on 
clothes  at  department  stores  or  get  a  snack 
at  a  lunch  counter.  Today,  this  seems  a  for- 
eign and  distant  memory.  Black  enrollment 
in  higher  education  has  tripled,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  blacks  holding  professional,  tech- 
nical and  management  Jobs  has  more  than 
doubled. 

Cofuurmr  Protection.  The  Great  Society's 
consumer  legislation  sought  to  give  the  indi- 
vidual a  faUr  chance  in  the  world  of  products 
sold  with  the  aid  of  the  best  designers  and 
marketers,  money  lent  on  notes  prepared  by 
the  shrewdest  lawyers  and  accountants, 
meat  and  poultry  from  chemically  fed  ani- 
mals, thousands  of  products  from  baby  cribs 
that  choked  to  refrigerator  doors  that 
couldn't  be  pushed  open  from  the  Inside.  So 
the  Great  Society  gave  birth  to  the  Truth  in 
Packaging.  Truth  In  Lending.  Wholesome 
Meat.  Wholesome  Poultry  and  Product 
Safety  Acts.  And  if  you  want  to  know  why 
it's  so  hard  to  open  a  tylenol  bottle,  blame 
the  Oreat  Society's  child  safety  legislation. 
Auto  and  Highway  Safety  Acts  gave  us  seat 
belts,  padded  dash  boards,  and  a  host  of 
automobile  design  changes. 

Has  America  changed? 

When  Ljmdon  Johnson  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1964.  he  noted  that  8 
million  adult  Americans  had  not  finished  5 
years  of  school;  30  million  had  not  finished 
8  years  and  54  million  had  not  completed 
high  school.  Today,  only  3  million  have  not 
completed  5  years.  8  million  have  not  com- 
pleted 8  years,  and  28  million  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school. 

Infant  mortality  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  half,  from  26  deaths  per  1000  live 
births  in  1963  to  10.9  in  1983. 

More  than  30.000  schools  have  received 
funds  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  teach  remedial  math  and 
reading  to  disadvantaged  students. 

Thanks  to  Highway  Beautlflcatlon. 
600,000  billboards  have  been  removed  from 
highways  and  10,000  Junkyards  have  been 
cleaned  up. 

And  what  of  the  overall  impact  of  the 
Great  Society  on  poverty  in  America?  In 


1960.  22  percent  of  the  American  people 
lived  below  the  official  poverty  level.  When 
Lyndon  Johnson  left  office  in  1969,  that 
had  dropped  to  13  percent.  Despite  the  rela- 
tively flat  economy  of  the  1970's,  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level  did  not  rise.  Indeed,  by 
1979  It  was  still  about  12  percent.  But.  and 
this  Is  a  but  we  must  repeat  again  and  again, 
if  we  count  the  Income  effects  of  the  Oreat 
Society  service  programs,  such  as  those  for 
health  care.  Job  training,  aid  to  education 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped,  by 
the  mid-1970's  the  poverty  rate  had  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  7  percent.  The  early 
1980's  have  sadly  seen  the  rate  rise  up 
again. 

And  the  Oreat  Society  has  been  Invalu- 
able to  President  Reagan,  not  Just  as  a  polit- 
ical whipping  boy.  but  as  the  key  to  his 
attack  on  inflation.  President  Reagan  was 
able  to  drive  down  inflation  with  a  sledge- 
hammer because  of  the  cushions  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society  provided:  liberal- 
ization of  welfare,  food  stamps  and^  unem- 
ployment compensation;  Medicaid  and  Med- 
icare, community  health  centers,  work 
training,  housing  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
grams. Ronald  Reagan  taught  us  that  we 
can  rapidly  wring  inflation  out  of  the  econo- 
my, because  the  remnants  of  a  compassion- 
ate, interventionist  government  are  there 
not  only  to  keep  the  mobs  off  the  streets, 
but  to  keep  most  needy  families  at  a  mini- 
mum living  standard  and  adequately  fed. 

I've  always  felt  that  Lyndon  Johnson  died 
conv-lnced  that  the  Civil  Rights  programs, 
notably  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  marked  bis 
administration's  finest  hours.  He  certainly 
spent  his  political  capital  generously  to 
enact  these  programs.  To  me,  the  Great  So- 
ciety's achievements  with  older  Americans 
have  also  been  remarkable.  The  combina- 
tion of  Medicare.  Medicaid's  support  of 
nursing  homes  (43  cents  of  each  Medicaid 
dollar  goes  to  them),  minimum  social  securi- 
ty benefits,  senior  citizen  centers  and  food 
programs,  improved  Veterans  Administra- 
tion benefits,  along  with  private  sector  re- 
tirement plans,  virtually  eliminated  poverty 
among  the  elderly  In  America.  As  LBJ  used 
to  say,  much  remains  to  be  done;  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  our  energies  and  resources  in 
the  future,  must  be  devoted  to  poor  children 
and  single  parent  families. 

I've  given  many  examples  of  the  successes 
of  the  Great  Society.  What  of  its  shortcmn- 
Ings? 

Did  we  legislate  too  much?  Perhaps.  We 
seemed  to  have  a  law  for  everything.  Plre 
safety.  Water  safety.  Pesticide  control  for 
the  farm.  Rat  control  for  the  ghetto.  Ball 
reform.  Immigration  reform.  Medical  Li- 
braries. Presidential  Disability.  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. Safe  Streets.  Tire  Safety.  Age 
Discrimination.  Fair  housing.  Corporate 
takeovers.  International  Monetary  Reform. 
Sea  Grant  Colleges.  When  we  discovered 
that  poor  students  needed  a  good  lunch,  we 
devised  legislation  for  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. When  we  later  found  out  that  break- 
fast helped  them  leam  better,  we  whipped 
up  a  law  for  a  school  breakfast  program. 
V^en  a  pipeline  exploded,  we  proposed  the 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  When  my  son  Joe 
swallowed  a  bottle  of  aspirin.  President 
Johnson  sent  Congress  a  Child  Safety  Act. 
When  it  was  too  hard  for  citizens  to  get  in- 
formation out  of  the  government,  we  draft- 
ed a  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  When  we 
needed  more  doctors,  or  nurses,  or  teachers, 
we  legislated  programs  to  train  them. 

Did  we  stub  our  toes?  Of  course. 

We  made  our  mistakes,  plenty  of  them.  In 
health,  our  Great  Society  quest  to  provide 


access  to  health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  led  us  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  hos- 
pitals and  physicians  for  open-ended  cost- 
plus  and  fee-for-service  payments.  As  a 
result,  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  we 
adopted  inherently  wasteful  and  Inefficient 
reimbursement  systems.  Incidently,  we  rec- 
ognized the  danger  of  exploding  health  care 
costs  In  1968.  but  Congress  denied  President 
Johnson's  request  to  change  Medicare's  pay- 
ment system. 

There  were  too  many  narrow  categorical 
grant  programs  created  In  health,  education 
and  social  services.  It's  one  thing  to  embark 
upon  a  program  to  help  states  educate  mil- 
lions of  poor  children,  or  to  provide  scholar- 
ships so  that  any  American  with  the  brains 
and  talent  can  go  to  college.  It's  quite  an- 
other to  set  curriculum  priorities  from 
Washington  with  funds  that  must  be  spent 
on  specific  subjects  of  education,  such  as  en- 
vironmental or  ethnic  studies,  or  metric 
education. 

The  struggle  for  cIvU  rights  left  us  deeply 
and  often  unjustifiably  suspicious  of  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  institutional  and 
middle  America.  It  influenced  our  attitudes 
about  consumer  safety,  occupational  health, 
environmental  protection  and  transporta- 
tion. It  undermined  our  trust  In  the  states. 

As  a  result,  many  federal  laws  were  writ- 
ten in  far  too  much  detail.  And  regulation 
writers  cast  aside  the  great  American 
common  law  principle  that  every  citizen  is 
presumed  to  obey  the  law.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, we  wrote  laws  and  regulations  on  the 
theory  that  each  citizen  would  seek  to  cir- 
cumvent them.  We  became  victims  of  the 
self-defeating  and  self-fulfilling  premise 
that,  unless  we  were  protected  by  a  law  or 
regulation,  we  were  vulnerable.  As  regula- 
tions got  into  too  many  nooks  and  crannies 
of  American  life,  they  created  testy  resist- 
ance and  needlessly  Invited  ridicule.  But  we 
should  remember  that  the  massive  Influx  of 
regulations  that  so  irritated  Americans 
came  not  during  the  Johnson  years,  but  the 
decade  that  followed.  It  was  the  Seventies, 
not  the  Sixties,  that  brought  us  six  thou- 
sand schedules  codes  under  Medicare,  pages 
and  pages  of  regulations  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  legislation,  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  education  regulations. 

At  times  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  these  laws— hundreds  of  them— 
were  not  an  end  in  themselves.  Often  we  did 
not  recognize  that  government  could  not  do 
It  aU.  And,  of  course,  there  were  overpro- 
mlses.  But  they  were  based  on  high  hopes 
and  great  expectations,  and  fueled  by  the 
frustration  of  seeing  so  much  poverty  and 
Ignorance  and  Illness  amidst  such  wealth. 
We  simply  could  not  accept  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  hunger  as  Intractable,  permanent 
features  of  American  Society.  There  was  no 
child  we  could  not  feed,  no  adult  we  could 
not  put  to  work,  no  disease  we  could  not 
ciire,  no  toy,  food  or  appliance  we  could  not 
make  safer,  no  air  or  water  we  could  not 
clean.  But  it  was  aU  part  of  asking  "not  how 
much,  but  how  good;  not  only  how  to  create 
wealth,  but  how  to  use  It;  not  only  how  fast 
we  (were)  going,  but  where  we  (were) 
headed." 

This  20th  anniversary  of  the  Great  Socie- 
ty is  not  a  time  for  giving  up  on  those  pre- 
cious goals  to  which  so  many  of  us  devoted 
so  much  of  our  energy  and  our  lives.  It  Is 
not  even  a  time  for  hunkering  down.  The 
Oreat  Society  is  alive  and  well— in  medicare 
and  medicaid.  In  the  air  we  breath  and  the 
water  we  drink,  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  we 
swim  In;  in  the  schools  and  colleges  our  stu- 
dents attend;  in  the  medical  miracles  from 
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the  NationAl  Institutes  of  Health;  in  hous- 
ing and  trmnsportAtion  and  equ&l  opportuni- 
ty. We  cm  build  on  the  best  of  It.  and  reeog- 
nlK  our  mistakes  and  correct  them. 

We  must  once  agmln  Join  their  talents  and 
experience  to  make  our  government  a  re- 
sponsive servant  of  the  people.  For  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  respond  means  to  lead, 
to  forge  the  claims  of  narrow  groups  on  the 
anvU  of  government  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
of  our  people,  to  know  the  special  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  IndlvMual  in  the 
modem  bureaucracy,  to  recognlie  the  fun- 
damental right  of  each  person  to  Uve  in 
human  dignity. 

That  was  what  the  Great  Society  at  iU 
best  did.  It  converted  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  Americans  into  a  politi- 
cal force  that  brought  out  much  of  the  good 
in  each  of  us.  The  result  was  a  social  revolu- 
tion in  race  relations  that  even  a  bloody 
dvU  war  could  not  achieve;  a  revolution  in 
education  that  opened  college  to  any  Ameri- 
can with  the  ability  and  ambition  to  go:  a 
revolution  in  health  that  provided  care  for 
all  the  elderly  and  many  of  the  poor  a  sea 
change  in  the  relationship  of  consumers  to 
big  corporate  sellers  and  lenders:  a  bom- 
agmin  respect  for  our  land  and  air  and  water 
that  is  still  gaining  momentum. 

The  achievements  of  the  Great  Society 
did  not  come  easily.  As  everyone  in  this 
room  knows,  that  kind  of  work  In  govern- 
ment is  hard,  often  frustrating,  sometimes 
exasperating.  But  the  rewards  are  tar  great- 
er for  those  in  a  democracy  who  work  per- 
sistently to  build  and  shape  government  to 
serve  the  people,  than  for  those  who  tear  It 
apart  or  lash  out  in  despair  and  frustration 
because  the  task  Is  too  much  for  them.  I 
deeply  beUeve  that  the  Great  Society  teach- 
es that  we  can  succeed  In  that  work  of  build- 
ing and  shaping,  like  OJC  Chesterton.  "I 
do  not  believe  In  a  fate  that  befalls  people 
however  they  act.  But  I  do  believe  in  fate 
that  befalls  them  unless  they  act." 

Too  many  of  us,  including  many  of  our 
young  Americans  and  some  In  government, 
don't  try  because  the  tasks  seem  too  diffi- 
cult, sometimes  Impossible.  Of  course  those 
who  govern  will  make  mistakes,  plenty  of 
them.  But  we  must  not  fear  failure.  What 
we  should  fear  above  all  Is  the  Judgment  of 
God  and  history  If  we,  the  most  affluent 
people  on  God's  earth,  free  to  act  as  we 
wish,  choose  not  to  govern  Justly,  not  to  dis- 
tribute our  riches  fairly,  and  not  to  help  the 
most  vulnerable  among  us — or  worse.  If  we 
choose  not  even  to  try.  Whatever  historians 
of  the  Great  Society  say  twenty  years  later, 
they  must  admit  that  we  tried,  and  I  believe 
they  will  conclude  that  America  Is  a  better 
place  because  we  did. 

NoTC  Some  statistics  In  this  address  are 
taken  from  papers  prepared  for  this  confer- 
ence by  professionals  In  fields  the  Great  So- 
ciety touched:  Donald  M.  Baker.  Counsel  for 
lAbor.  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  General 
Counsel.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
from  1964-1M9;  Michael  C.  Barth.  Vice 
President,  ICP  Incorporated,  a  Washington, 
D.C.  consulting  firm,  an  expert  in  economics 
and  Income  maintenance  programs;  Living- 
ston Blddle.  former  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  For  the  Arts;  Ernest  L. 
Boyer.  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  now  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  AdvaiM^ment  of  Teach- 
ing; Richard  Cotton,  an  attorney  with  the 
Washington  office  of  Dewey.  Ballantlne. 
Bushby.  Palmer  dt  Wood  and  an  expert  in 
environmental  and  energy  Issues;  Karen 
Davis,  economist  and  Chair.  Department  of 


Health  Policy  and  Management  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Public 
Health:  Repreaentatlve  Henry  B.  Gonxalex. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affaln,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives:  Repreaentatlve 
James  J.  Howard.  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  David  Swankln,  a 
public  Interest  attorney  In  the  Washington. 
D.C.  law  firm  of  Swankln  and  Turner  and 
former  Executive  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests. 
forerunner  to  the  White  House  Office  of 
Consximer  Affairs:  Ray  Marshall,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  LBJ  School  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Secretary  of  lAbor  during  the 
Carter  Administration;  and  William  L. 
Taylor.  Director  of  the  Center  for  National 
Policy  Review  at  Catholic  University,  and 
David  Tatel.  attorney  with  the  Washington. 
D.C.  law  firm  of  Hogan  and  Hartson  and  Di- 
rector of  the  UIW  Office  for  Civil  RighU 
during  the  Carter  Administration,  both  ex- 
perts In  civil  rights.  Each  of  these  Individ- 
uals has  prepared  a  paper  In  great  detail  on 
the  areas  within  their  expertise.  These 
papers  will  be  edited  over  the  next  several 
months  and  published  as  a  book  early  next 
year.  The  text  of  the  attached  speech  repre- 
sents the  views  of  Mr.  Califano,  for  which 
he  assumes  complete  responsibility. 


SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  profound  personal  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  former  Sena- 
tor Sam  Elrvln  of  North  Carolina.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us 
who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  and 
working  with  him. 

Sam  Elrvln  is  best  remembered  for 
his  firm  and  fair  leadership  of  the 
"Watergate  Committee"  at  a  time 
when  confidence  in  Government  and 
public  officials  was  at  an  alltime  low. 
His  unbridled  integrity,  combined  with 
his  reverence  of  the  Constitution  and 
otir  laws,  along  with  his  gracious  and 
charming  manner,  captured  the  hearts 
and  restored  the  faith  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  had  become  disillu- 
sioned with  our  public  officials  in  the 
wake  of  the  Watergate  scandals. 

But  I  think  that  it's  equally  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  Sam  EIrvln's 
reputation  for  integrity  and  fairness 
did  not  begin  with  his  service  on  the 
Watergate  committee.  Indeed,  it  was 
his  two  decades  as  the  Senate's  leading 
defender  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
civil  liberties  which  led  to  his  being  se- 
lected to  chair  that  important  investi- 
gation. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  Sam  YirAn 
demonstrated  both  his  commitment  to 
civil  liberties  and  his  good  humor 
when,  in  a  lighthearted  but  pointed 
speech,  he  assailed  the  tactics  of  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy,  advocating  the 
censure  of  a  man  who  would  tarnish 
the  reputation  of  this  body  with  his 
reckless  assault  on  the  good  character 
and  civil  liberties  of  many  American 
citizens.  It  was  that  speech,  only 
months  after  his  swearing-in.  that  set 
the  tone  for  Sam  Ervin's  long  and  dis- 


tinguished career  as  the  Senate's  fore- 
moat  champion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

After  his  retirement  in  1975.  Senator 
Ervln  continued  to  speak  out  on  thoM 
issues  which  remained  close  to  his 
heart.  I  was  honored  that  he  contin- 
ued to  correspond  with  me  right  up 
until  just  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  His  insight  and  kindness  to  me 
remained  as  valuable  as  it  has  been  12 
years  ago.  when  I  was  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator in  need  of  much  oounael,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  giants  In  this  body. 

On  the  wall  of  my  office  hangs  a 
charcoal  portrait  of  Senator  Ervin. 
one  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  in- 
scribe and  present  to  me  shortly 
before  his  retirement.  I  will  treasure 
that  portrait  forever.  Just  as  this  body, 
and  the  Nation,  will  long  treasure  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  brought  to  this 
body  integrity,  graciousneas,  good 
humor,  and  an  unyielding  commit- 
ment to  civil  liberties. 

When  I  think  of  Sam  Ervin  and  his 
years  as  the  watchdog  of  those  civil 
liberties.  I  am  reminded  of  Tennyson's 
closing  lines  from  "Ulysses": 

The'  much  is  taken,  much  abidea.  and  tho' 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in 
old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven:  that  which  we 
are.  we  are; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 
wlU 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  miss  Senator 
Sam  Ervln.  Let  us  never  forget  what 
he  stood  for. 


CHILDREN  OF  ALCOHOLICS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President. 
there  Is  a  group  of  Americans,  sadly  a 
very  large  group,  whose  very  special 
needs  have  for  too  long  been  over- 
looked. 

I  am  talking  about  the  28.000.000 
children  of  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States.  7.000,000  of  whom  are  under 
the  age  of  18.  It  has  been  revealed  in 
more  and  more  evidence  that  children 
of  alcoholics  are  moi:«  vulnerable, 
more  troubled,  and  more  needy,  in  this 
special  problem  area,  and  in  general, 
run  a  much  higher  risk  of  alcoholism. 
The  statistics  are  deeply  disturbing: 
the  sons  of  alcoholic  fathers  are  four 
times  more  likely  to  become  alcoholics, 
and  the  daughters  of  alcoholic  moth- 
ers are  three  times  more  likely  to 
become  alcoholics.  This  largely  silent 
and  neglected  group  also  follows  other 
destructive  patterns:  children  of  alco- 
holics are  often  grandchildren  of  alco- 
holics, and  daughters  of  alcoholics  are 
more  likely  to  marry  alcoholics.  Chil- 
dren of  alcoholics  are  consistently 
over-represented  In  caseloads  of  medi- 
cal, psychiatric  and  child  guidance 
clinics;  the  criminal  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice system:  and  among  victims  of 
child  abuse. 
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Despite  all  the  research  that  has 
been  done,  and  the  theories  that  have 
been  proven  and  disproven,  there  Is 
still  much  that  we  do  not  know.  At  one 
time,  it  was  thought  that  drinking 
problems  of  children  of  alcoholics 
were  the  result  of  learned  behavior: 
that  they  learned  to  drink  heavily  by 
observing  their  parents'  behavior.  It 
was  also  thought  that  role  confusion 
resulting  from  Inadequate  parental 
role  models,  contributed  to  alcohol 
problems  in  the  children  of  alcoholics. 

Attitudes  have  altered  greatly  since 
these  hypotheses  were  thought  to 
have  basis  in  fact  and  now  emphasis  Is 
being  placed  on  genetic  research  to 
find  solutions  to  the  disease  of  alco- 
holism. The  result  of  this  most  recent 
train  of  thought  has  been  largely  posi- 
tive: the  necessary  attention  has  been 
focused  on  children  of  alcoholics,  and 
the  very  special  problems  they  face. 
This  needed  encouragement  is  offered 
to  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
and  private  organizations,  to  respond 
to  the  unique  needs  of  these  children. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  career  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.  I  have  devoted  much  of  my 
time  to  the  totally  unacceptable  prob- 
lem of  abuse  of  children.  A  particular- 
ly heartbreaking  statistic  painfully  in- 
dicates that  the  children  of  alcoholics, 
in  addition  to  being  more  likely  to 
have  alcohol-related  problems,  are  also 
more  likely  to  be  victims  of  child 
abuse — and  in  every  one  of  its  horrible 
forms. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  steps 
are  being  taken,  Mr.  President.  Re- 
cently, the  National  Convention  on 
Children  of  Alcoholics  was  held  In  my 
home  State  of  Florida,  and  I  was  hon- 
ored to  have  been  a  participant.  This 
fine  group  of  concerned  individuals  did 
much  at  this  gathering  to  address  the 
very  special  problems  of  the  children 
of  alcoholics.  It  is  also  my  pleasure  to 
sponsor  a  limcheon  for  the  Children 
of  Alcoholics  Foundation,  later  this 
year,  to  disseminate  to  Federal  offi- 
cials in  Washington  information  con- 
cerning this  very  special  group. 

All  these  efforts  are,  indeed,  special- 
ized, and  directed  at  a  very  unique 
group,  but  it  is  a  group  that  has  been 
neglected  for  too  long.  In  our  mutual 
efforts  to  create  a  better  world  for  our 
children,  we  must  ensure  that  their 
freedom  to  develop  and  grow,  from 
fetus  to  maturity,  is  not  destroyed  be- 
cause of  the  disease  of  alcoholinn. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  support  and  en- 
couragement for  the  group  formed  to 
address  the  unique  problems  of  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics,  and  wish  to  assure 
each  and  every  one  of  these  very  spe- 
cial people  that  I  will  continue  to  do 
all  I  possibly  can  to  be  of  assistance. 


THE  37TH  ANNTVERSART  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  April  26,  1985,  marks  the  37th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Throughout  these  37  years, 
Israel  has  proven  itself  to  be.  in  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "a 
symbol  to  all  of  the  invincibility  of  the 
human  spirit."  I  ask  that,  on  this  spe- 
cial day,  we  pause  and  consider  all 
that  Israel  represents  to  the  United 
States. 

During  the  last  four  decades,  Israel 
has  remained  a  bastion  of  liberty  in 
the  Middle  East  and  a  source  of  hope 
for  millions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  She  is  our  closest  friend,  the 
only  real  democracy,  and  our  strongest 
ally  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  in  the  Senate  to  ensure  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  Israel. 

I  am  equally  proud  to  have  been 
part  of  the  successful  effort  last  fall  to 
establish  a  "free  trade  area"  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States.  The  re- 
duction of  tariffs  that  interfere  with 
trade  will  benefit  our  economy  as  well 
as  theirs.  It  will  give  Israel  the  oppor- 
tunity for  maximum  economic  devel- 
opment at  minimum  cost.  Most  of  all, 
a  free  trade  area  reaffirms  the  special 
relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  the  pledge  we  have  made  as 
Americans  never  to  break  faith  with 
the  people  of  Israel. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  a 
duty  to  help  Israel— a  duty  that  in- 
cludes ensuring  that  Israel  will  one 
day  be  free  from  all  threats  of  aggres- 
sion. A  strong  Israel  is  essential  for  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  vig- 
orously oppose  any  new  arms  sales  to 
any  country  that  is  pledged  to  destroy 
Israel.  What  the  Middle  East  needs  Is 
not  more  sophisticated  arms  for  Arab 
States  but  more  sophisticated  diplo- 
macy to  bring  the  parties  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  into  the  Camp  David 
process. 

We  must  strive  to  keep  the  doors  of 
Israel  open  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  all 
Jews.  Sadly,  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
remains  high  in  our  concern.  Emigra- 
tion last  year  was  at  its  lowest  level  in 
20  years— just  896  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  1984— 
from  a  peak  of  51,000  in  1979.  Togeth- 
er we  must  continue  the  work  of  re- 
uniting families  and  freeing  prisoners 
of  conscience  and  stand  beside  these 
courageous  people— Ida  Nudel,  Anato- 
ly  Shcharansky,  Andrei  Sakharov,  and 
Elena  Bonner— not  only  for  their  sake, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  countless 
others  whose  names  we  do  not  know. 
In  the  great  cause  of  human  rights,  we 
must  never  give  up  or  give  in. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  1956 
before  50.000  people  In  New  York  City, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Israel's  birth. 
"Today  we  celebrate  the  eighth  birth- 
day of  Israel— but  I  say  without  hesi- 


tation that  she  will  live  to  see  an  80th 
birthday— and  an  800th. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion,  we 
in  the  Senate  pause  to  remember  the 
courage  and  the  vision  of  the  founders 
of  Israel,  and  we  commend  the  genera- 
tions that  have  followed  them  In  the 
struggle  to  build  a  homeland  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20,  1985,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  June  1985 
as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 
I  am  pleased  that  on  March  28,  the 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote.  The  resolution  now 
awaits  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  equally  pleased  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  Alabama  has 
seen  fit  to  proclaim  Jime  1985  as 
"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month."  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  signed  by 
Governor  Wallace  on  March  28,  1985, 
be  placed  in  the  Rccors  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Governor 
Wallace  and  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  assisting  me  In 
calling  attenton  to  the  nationwide 
tragedy  of  youth  suicide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

PROCIAMATIOlf 

Whereas,  the  youth  of  society  repreamt 
the  hope  for  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  rate  of  youth  suldde  has  In- 
creased more  than  threefold  In  the  last  two 
decades;  and 

Whereas,  over  five  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans took  their  lives  last  year,  many  more 
attempted  suicide,  and  countless  families 
were  affected;  and 

Whereas,  youth  suicide  is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  be  addressed  by  a  concerned  so- 
cietr.  and 

Whereas,  youth  suldde  is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals,  families, 
communities,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment to  educate  society: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  George  C.  Wallace. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do 
hereby  proclaim  June.  1M6,  as  "Youth  Sui- 
cide Prevention  Month." 


JAKE  GARN.  SPACE  EXPLORER 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  welcome  the  return  to  this  body 
of  a  down-to-EJarth  colleague  who  nev- 
ertheless has  ventured  out  of  this 
world:  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah.  Jakk  Garm. 

While  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world 
were  focused  on  our  last  shuttle  be- 
cause of  our  space  Senator.  Hawaii's 
people  were  concerned  with  great 
pride  about  the  exploits  and  safe 
return  of  the  Aloha  State's  first  space- 
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man.  Col.  EUiaon  Onisuka.  I  under- 
stand that  the  two  hit  it  off  very  well 
to  develop  a  close  comradeship. 

I  myself  have  long  been  fascinated 
by  space  exploration,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  must  confess  I  lack  the  Impres- 
sive credentials  of  my  good  friend. 
Senator  OAait,  when  It  comes  to  quall- 
fylng  for  a  space  mission  by  virtue  of 
personal  background  and  experience 
in  aeronautical  endeavor.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  Senator  who 
has  Jakx  QARif's  accomplishments  as  a 
space  flier,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Oldih.  As  a  former  public  school 
teacher,  I  was  tempted  to  volunteer 
for  the  "Teacher  in  Space  Program." 
but  my  better  sense  stopped  me  In 
time. 

I  take  the  floor  only  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  for  my  col- 
league from  Utah  for  his  achievement 
in  accompanying  our  astronauts  on 
their  recent  Journey  and  my  relief 
that,  despite  the  many  postponements 
and  despite  the  mishap  on  take-off, 
their  mission  returned  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully, despite  the  tire  blowout  on 
landing. 

Welcome  back.  Jakx.  It's  good  to  see 
you  have  your  land  legs  back. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
regular  order.  The  hour  of  11:30 
having  arrived,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  VS.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
19M.  1987,  and  1988  and  revlslns  the  con- 
erenional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Pending: 

(1)  Dole-Domenici  Amendment  No.  S7,  in 
the  miture  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Dole-Domenlcl  Amendment  No.  38.  (to 
Amendment  No.  37).  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

(3)  Dole-Domenlcl  Amendment  No.  39.  (to 
Amendment  No.  38).  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Blr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  stig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Before  the  reporting 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  has  the  budget  reso- 
lution been  laid  before  the  Senate  al- 
ready? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  being  in  recess,  once  the  period 


for  morning  business  was  closed,  the 
budget  resolution  was  automatically 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  39. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  time  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  lAi.  President.  I  have  in- 
dicated I  would  announce  at  11:30 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  any 
votes  on  the  budget  resolution.  I  need 
to  visit  briefly  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  before  I  make  that  an- 
nouncement. I  hav»  been  meeting  in 
my  office  on  another  matter— a  couple 
of  matters— and  I  Just  have  not  been 
able  to  make  that  determination. 

So  I  would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  to  be  charged  against  the  time 
on  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or(ler  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
ElASSKBAUM).  Without  objectlon,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
proceeding  with  time  off  the  resolu- 
tion, is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  Just  indicate 
what  I  propose  to  do. 

What  I  will  do  in  Just  a  few  moments 
Is  to  ask  that  we  go  into  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes so  that  we  may  discuss  a  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  cleared  all  the 
way  around  with  reference  to  the 
President's  Itinerary  In  Germany.  As  I 
understand,  we  can  do  that  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Following  that,  we  will  also  add  to 
that  request  that  we  go  back  Just  to 
where  we  were,  to  a  quorum  call 
charged  against  the  leader's  time  on 
the  resolution. 

I  would  also  Indicate  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  this  afternoon  on  the 
budget  resolution.  A  number  of  Sena- 
tors have  departed.  There  will  be  no 
votes  on  the  budget  resolution. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do,  so 
that  everybody  will  be  apprised,  is  to 
work  out  some  agreement  where  we 
can  have  an  up  or  down  vote  at  a  time 
certain  on  Tuesday  next. 


morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  1:35  pjn.,  and,  following  that, 
that  the  Senate  return  to  Senate  Con- 
ctirrent  Resolution  32,  and  that  a 
quorum  call  be  in  order  with  the  time 
taken  from  the  resolution  on  this  side. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  143— 
UROaNG  REASSESSMENT  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  WEST 

GERMAN  TRIP  ITINERARY 

Senator  Spbctxr,  Senator  Mrrz- 
DTBAUM,  Senator  Conn,  Senator 
CRAKSTOif,  Senator  KDrmDT,  Senator 
Btho.  Senator  Kxrrt,  Senator  DsCoif- 
cnn.  Senator  Hakt.  Senator  SmoH, 
Senator  Iifonrx,  Senator  Aiydrcws, 
Senator  Harkih,  Senator  Rixglc  Sen- 
ator Ford.  Senator  Hollihos,  Senator 
WxiCKXR,  Senator  Proxmirk,  Senator 
LcviH,  Senator  LADmrBntc,  Senator 
BuRoiCK,  Senator  MrrcHKu..  Senator 
RocKXTKLLKR.  Senator  Rusman,  Sena- 
tor LcAHT.  Senator  Sassxr.  Senator 
GoRK,  Senator  "Exov,  Senator  Haw- 
KiHs,  Senator  Boschwttz.  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Chato,  Senator 
McCoinvKLL,  Senator  Grasslkt,  Sena- 
tor Sarbanxs.  Senator  Dodd.  Senator 
Mathias,  Senator  Pkll,  Senator 
Dixon,  Senator  GLxmf,  Senator  Johh- 
STON,  Senator  Wn.soif,  Senator  Moy- 
iriHAif,  Senator  Bkntsxh,  Senator 
Baucus,  Senator  Loifc.  Senator  Hat- 
nxLD.  Senator  Hkflih,  Senator  Borzn, 
Senator  DoMXinci,  Senator  Hxinz,  and 
Senator  BtncPKRs,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Rxs.  143 

Resolved,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  the  United  States  Oovemment  should 
pay  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  millions 
of  Innocent  civilians  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Allied  soldiers  who 
suffered  and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

(2)  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  It  Is 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  President.  In 
a  gesture  of  reconciliation,  to  visit  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany.  a  country  which 
has  taken  Its  place  among  the  community  of 
democratic  nations  and  which  Is  now  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  t7nlted  States; 

(3)  the  President  should  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  relationship  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oerma- 
ny by  paying  tribute  to  appropriate  symbols 
of  the  nation's  ciirrent  democracy;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  reassess  his 
planned  itinerary  during  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Senator  Spectkr, 
myself.  Senator  Cohxn,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, Senator  Kknnkdt,  Senator  Byro, 
Senator  Kxrrt,  Senator  DxConcini, 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  SmoN,  Senator 
iNOUTx,  Senator  Andrxws,  Senator 
Harkin,  Senator  Riiglx,  Senator 
Ford,  Senator  Rollings,  Senator 
WxicKKR,  Senator  Prozmirx.  Senator 
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Lxvnt,  Senator  Lautxwbxrg.  Senator 
BtntoicK,  Senator  MrrcBZLL,  Senator 
RocKxrsLLKR,  Senator  Rudman,  Sena- 
tor Lcaht,  Senator  Sassxr,  Senator 
OORX,  Senator  Exon.  Senator  Haw- 
kins, Senator  BoscHwm,  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Chatke,  Senator 
McComnLL,  Senator  Grasslkt,  Sena- 
tor  Sarbanxs.  Senator  Dood,  Senator 
Mathias.  Senator  Pnx,  Senator 
Dixon.  Senator  Glxnn,  Senator  John- 
ston, Senator  Wilson,  Senator  Mot- 
ifiHAN,  Senator  Bkntssn,  Senator 
BAucns,  Senator  Long,  Senator  Hat- 
ncLD,  Senator  Hxtun,  Senator  Borsn, 
Senator  Domknici,  Senator  Hxinz.  and 
Senator  BtncpiKs,  I  send  a  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
clei^  wlU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (8.  Res.  143)  urging  rriimrnn 
ment  of  the  President's  West  Oennan  trip 
Itinerary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  have  been  several  different 
versions  of  this  resolution  discussed.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  advise 
the  Senate  what  is  in  it.  It  reads: 

Rbolvd.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  the  I7nited  States  Oovemment  should 
pay  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  millions 
of  innocent  civilians  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Allied  soldiers  who 
suffered  and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

(2)  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  it  Is 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  President,  in 
a  gesture  of  reconciliation,  to  visit  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany,  a  coimtry  which 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  community  of 
democratic  nations  and  which  is  now  a 
friend  and  aUy  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  President  should  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  relatlonstilp  between  our 
NaUon  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oerma- 
ny by  paying  tribute  to  amiropriate  symbols 
of  the  nation's  current  democracy,  and 

(4)  the  President  should  rrinnrnn  his 
planned  Itinerary  during  bis  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 

In  essence,  what  the  Senate  will  be 
saying  when  it  agrees  to  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  we  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation  that  exists  between 
our  country  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  nations  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  democracy  and  world  peace  as  well. 

Having  said  that.  Madam  President, 
we  will  be  saying  loudly  and  clearly 
that  we  hope  that  the  President  will 
change  his  itinerary,  because  pajr^ 
respects  to  the  Nazi  SS  Waffen  who 
are  buried  at  Bitburg,  the  Nazi  SS 
Waffen  being  part  of  the  cnielest  of 
the  Nazi  troops,  the  crack  elite  troops, 
those  troops  that  pen>etrated  so  many 
horrors  at  the  concentration  camps  in 
Germany,  we  think  there  are  more  ap- 


propriate ways  of  the  President's 
paying  respects  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  Germans  in  the  spirit  of  rec- 
onciliation than  laying  a  wreath  on  a 
tomb  of  a  soldier  who  was  part  of  the 
Nazi  SS  Waffen. 

I  believe  that  the  position  of  the 
Germans  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  insisting  that  the  President 
visit  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg.  does  not 
redound  to  their  credit.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  if  Chancellor  Kohl  were  to 
Indicate  that  he  was  comfortable  with 
the  change  in  the  itinerary,  it  would 
be  made:  I  say  to  the  Senate,  it  should 
be  made. 

Madam  President,  there  are  a 
number  on  the  floor  who  wish  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  issue.  Before 
they  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Bradlkt  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  as  well  as  Senator  Chilxs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  are  under  limited 
time.  Senator  Arlen  Specter  and  I 
have  siMnsored  this  legislation.  I 
asstmie  it  is  agreeable  with  him  if  we 
try  to  divide  that  time  equally,  and  I 
yield  to  him  with  that  understanding. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaxtm],  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mat- 
tingly  and  Senator  Kasten  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  brings  the 
total,  as  I  count  it,  to  some  56  U.S. 
Senators  who  have  an  interest  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  on  which 
there  will  not  be  a  rollcall  vote  but 
only  a  voice  vote. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  great  importance.  It  may  be  in- 
strumental in  leading  to  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  President's  trip  so  that, 
either  through  the  initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  or  the  initiative  of  Chan- 
cellor Kohl,  or  through  their  Joint 
action,  the  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery will  be  eliminated. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  trip 
had  the  objective  of  reconciliation,  but 
the  result  is  dlvlsiveness.  exacUy  the 
opposite  of  what  was  contemplated. 
Dlvlsiveness  has  resulted  because  the 
planned  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery, 
in  which  SS  troopers  are  buried.  It  has 
stirred  recollections  of  World  War  n 
and  recollections  of  controversy  so 
that,  instead  of  reconciliation,  there  is 
controversy  and  dlvlsiveness.  It  is  my 
thought  that  the  losses  should  be  cut 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment- 
today,  if  that  is  possible— to  alter  the 
Itinerary  and  to  eliminate  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Bitburg.  Objections 
have  been  raised  by  many  groups  in 
this  country. 

The  Holocaust  survivors  assembled 
last  Sunday  at  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a  ceremony  in  which  I 
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participated.  The  Holocaust  survivors 
were  very  strong  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  visit  to  Bitburg.  Others 
who  were  victims  of  the  Holocaust- 
gypsies  and  people  of  other  national 
origin- have  expressed  opposition. 
Veterans  groups  have  expressed  strong 
opposition. 

The  proposed  visit  to  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery  has  stirred  recollection  of 
the  SS  storm  troopers  massacring  U.S. 
soldiers  during  Worid  War  IL  It  is  not 
only  from  the  United  States  that  ob- 
jections have  come  to  the  proposed 
Presidential  visit,  but  objections  have 
come  from  many  other  nations  in  the 
allied  camp,  where  they  were  partners 
in  the  struggle  against  Nazi  Germany. 

It  is  obviously  true  that  we  ought  to 
have  good  relations  with  West  Germa- 
ny, that  they  are  an  Important  ally. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  honor  to 
SS  troopers.  Those  soldiers  were  in- 
struments of  a  Nazi  policy  for  world 
domination.  Those  soldiers  were  in- 
stnmients  and  advocates  of  a  Nazi 
policy  of  cruelty,  barbarity,  and  inhu- 
manity. Those  soldiers  tried  to  imple- 
ment the  Nazi  plan.  In  an  effort  to 
carry  out  world  domination,  those  sol- 
diers slew  10  million,  including  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  1  million  children— and  VS. 
soldiers.  All  of  that  has  been  stirred 
up  by  the  proposed  Itinerary.  So  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned to  have  that  itinerary  reevalu- 
ated. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Senator  Dantorth  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  That,  I  believe, 
brings  the  tally  now  to  57. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  Senator  Cranston  of 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  matter.  It  has  been  great  to  woi^ 
with  him  to  get  this  matter  before  the 
Senate. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  Bitburg.  I  want  to  read  three  el- 
oquent statonents.  The  first  Is  by  Ste- 
phen S.  Rosenfeld  in  the  Washington 
Post,  April  26,  extracted  from  his 
column: 

In  a  curious  way.  President  Reagan's  em- 
barrassment over  his  trip  to  Oermany  Is  a 
boon  in  disguise,  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  make  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  ending  of  World  War  n 
memorable  and  authentic  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  Holocaust  has  been  presented  to  a 
broad  public  not  as  a  television  docudrama 
or  as  a  particular  of  Jewish  history  but  as  a 
stiU-buralng  wrong  for  wtiich  moral  ac- 
countability remains  to  be  established  In 
complex  ways.  The  same  broad  public  has 
also  sem  Oermans  as  well  as  Americans 
struggling  to  come  to  terms  with  the  ghosts 
of  the  not  so  ancient  past. 

Memory  and  reconciliation:  ttiese  are  the 
values  tiiat  tiave  emerged  in  the  current 
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detete.  Some  of  us  wish  fint  of  All  to  re- 
member the  horrors.  Others  of  us  wish  to 
turn  a  paise  on  the  wax  and  move  on  to  more 
contemporary  requirements  of  politics  and 
sentiment. 

Justice  requires  memory  and  reconcilia- 
tion too.  So  does  healing. 

Second,  I  quote  from  a  column  In 
the  Washington  Poat  of  April  24  by 
Richard  Cohen: 

The  Issue  became  not  one  of  Justice  or  mo- 
rality, of  remembering  history  and  learning 
from  It.  of  honoring  the  survivors  and  their 
constant  pain,  but  of  numbers  and  alli- 
ances—NATO and  Star  Wars  and  Pershing 
missUes.  In  a  way.  this  was  an  echo  of  the 
very  mentality  that  is  associated  with  the 
Holocaust  Itself— a  hierarchy  of  heartless 
priorities  where  always  there  was  something 
more  Important  than  the  fate  of  Jews  being 
killed  by  Nazis,  something,  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  morality  Itself. 

The  Holocaust  was  not  something  Germa- 
ny did  to  Jews,  but  something  people  did  to 
people.  It  diminished  us  all. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  change  matters,  to 
cancel  the  trip  to  Bltburg  and  substitute 
something  else.  The  president  could  honor 
the  German  antl-Nazl  movement.  He  could 
toast  the  Germany  of  Hegel  and  Beethoven, 
of  Einstein  and  Weill— the  towering  cxilture 
of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Madam  President,  Jews  were  not  the 
only  victims  of  the  Nazis,  of  course. 
Listen  to  Pastor  Martin  NiemoUer. 
who  lived  In  Germany  during  World 
War  II  and  went  to  prison  under  the 
Nazis: 

The  Nazis  came  for  the  Communists,  and 
I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  was  not  a  Com- 
munist. Then  they  came  for  the  Jews  and  I 
did  not  speak  up  because  I  was  not  a  Jew. 
Then  they  came  for  the  trade  unionists  and 
I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  trade 
unionist.  Then  they  came  for  the  Catholics 
and  I  was  a  Protestant,  so  I  didn't  speak  up. 
Then  they  came  for  me.  By  that  time  there 
was  no  one  left  to  speak  up  for  anyone. 

And  soon.  Madam  President,  the 
Nazis  were  killing  Poles  and  French 
and  British  and  Czechs  and  Yugoslav- 
ians and  others,  and  soon  they  were 
killing  unarmed  American  prisoners 
near  Bitburg  at  M&lmady,  and  else- 
where. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written. 
Madam  President,  criticizing  President 
Reagan  for  his  Insisting  on  going  to 
Bitburg.  I  have  been  among  his  critics. 
I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  go  to  a  Oerman 
cemetery  to  honor  Nazi  soldiers  who 
died  killing  American  soldiers  and  the 
soldiers  of  our  wartime  allies  in  the 
service  of  the  greatest  tyrant  of  all 
times,  Adolf  Hitler.  That  there  are 
graves  of  SS  troops  in  that  cemetery 
makes  an  unsavory  act  Intolerable. 
What  sins  we  are  contemplating  in  the 
name  of  reconciliation! 

I  ask  this:  Why  should  the  present 
West  German  Government  feel  so 
strongly  that  it  needs  some  new 
symbol  of  reconciliation?  I  would  have 
thought,  when  John  P.  Kennedy  went 
to  Germany  24  years  ago  when  Berlin 
was  under  Soviet  siege  and  proudly  de- 
clared to  all  the  world  "Ich  bin  eln 


Berliner,"  that  was  symbolic  reconcili- 
ation enough.  And  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  spent  and  are  still  spending  for 
Germany  in  Marshall  Plan  aid  and 
military  support  took  reconciliation 
far  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  symbol- 
ism. 

Again,  I  ask.  Why  is  the  current 
Oerman  Government  demanding  this 
of  our  President?  Why  are  they  hold- 
ing him  to  a  commitment  he  never 
should  have  made  and  which  the 
American  people  do  not  want  him  to 
keep?  Are  Germany's  ties  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  West  so  weak, 
so  tenuous,  so  insecure  and  uncertain 
that  Germany's  price  for  reassurance 
Is  the  hvunillation  of  our  President? 
The  war  against  the  Nazis  was  not  a 
struggle  against  a  noble  or  honorable 
cause  and  If  Germany,  in  its  insistence 
on  our  President's  honoring  the  Nazi 
war  dead,  is  trying  to  rewrite  history, 
to  pretend  that  the  Nazis  were  noth- 
ing other  than  the  lowest  and  vilest  of 
criminals,  then  we  must  wonder 
whether  some  of  the  lessons  of  World 
War  II  have  already  been  forgotten  by 
the  current  leaders  of  Germany.  If 
that  Is  so,  perhaps  we  had  better  reas- 
sess our  relationship.  Chancellor 
Kohl,  free  Ronald  Reagan.  Let  our 
President  go. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohkw]. 

Mr.  COHE34.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Madam  President,  ceremony  occu- 
pies an  important  part  In  our  lives.  It 
is  a  time  for  pause,  reflection  and 
pomp  as  well.  The  President  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  high-minded  desire 
to  want  to  commemorate  the  healing 
of  old  woimds.  the  forging  of  an  alli- 
ance with  a  former  enemy,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  our  nations.  In  civilized  na- 
tions we  should  not  feed  fat  grudges 
forever. 

So  the  President  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  to  reaffirm  our 
reconciliation  with  a  nation  that  is  a 
strong  friend  and  ally.  But  Just  was  we 
should  commend  the  President  for  his 
well-meaning  efforts,  we  should  be 
equally  eager  to  call  his  attention  to 
what  we  believe  Is  a  grievous  mistake. 
Memories  nm  deep.  The  massacre  of 
American  soldiers  and  the  oven  cham- 
bers that  darkened  German  skies  with 
smoke  from  human  flesh  have  left 
scars  on  the  soul.  The  SS  Waffen  re- 
mains a  permanent  phantom  of  evil  in 
the  minds  of  American  soldiers  and 
citizens  and— hopefully— in  the  minds 
and  history  books  of  people  all  over 
the  world. 

The  inception  of  the  Nazi  era  and 
the  long  nightmare  that  followed  gave 
form  to  the  words  of  Lear  on  the  edge 
of  madness: 

I  wUl  do  such  things— what  they  are  yet  I 
know  not— but  they  shall  be  the  terror  of 
the  Earth. 


They  did  such  things.  They  un- 
leashed horrors  of  war  beyond  the 
imagination  of  the  most  demented  of 
men.  We  should  not  place  wreaths  or 
pay  tribute  at  cemeteries  where  their 
mortal  remnants  now  lie. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  condemn  an 
entire  people  for  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  a  deranged  leadership.  But 
neither  should  we  in  any  way,  by  cere- 
mony, by  limocent  error,  diminish  the 
stain  that  an  evil  government  has  left 
on  the  parchment  of  humanity's  histo- 
ry. 

Madam  President,  a  mistake  has 
been  made.  That  mistake  need  not  be 
compounded  in  the  name  of  consisten- 
cy. Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  Is  a  good 
man.  He  Is  a  good  friend  of  President 
Reagan  and  the  American  people. 
While  he  obviously  wanted  to  heal  old 
wounds  among  the  Oerman  people,  he 
has  stirred  the  anger  and  outrage  of 
people  who  do  not  want  ceremony  to 
obscure  the  hideousness  of  evil  that  is 
buried  but  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  remember. 

So  in  the  name  of  friendship  and  a 
true  spirit  of  reconciliation.  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  should  suggest  that  President 
Reagan  visit  the  gravesite  of  those 
who  resisted  the  force  of  Nazism  be- 
cause they  are  the  heroes  that  we  and 
the  Oerman  people  should  honor.  But 
if  he  Lb  unwilling  to  do  so.  then  Presi- 
dent Reagan  should  cancel  his  trip  to 
Bitburg.  It  may  be  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  do,  but  any  momentary  em- 
barrassment is  far  outweighted  by  the 
devlsiveness  that  this  trip  will  engen- 
der. I  think  personal  friendship  is  im- 
portant in  diplomacy,  but  an  act  of 
personal  friendship  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  rub  smooth  the  harsh  edges 
of  horror  and  history. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  From  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  too 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  visit 
to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  will  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  Oerman  and 
American  relationships  and  will  have  a 
fallout  harmful  to  each  nation.  The 
Germans  will  find  a  roadblock  to  the 
healing  and  reconciliation  process  that 
has  occ\irred  since  World  War  II  and 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  left  with  a 
sense  of  Oerman  intransigence  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingness  to  take 
our  President  off  the  hook.  All  told.  I 
hope  that  some  means  may  be  found 
whereby  Chancellor  Kohl  will  see  the 
long-nm  harm  this  visit  wUl  do  and 
some  graceful  way  out  may  be  devel- 
oped. The  key  to  this  out  rests  In  the 
hands  of  Chancellor  Kohl. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  Senator  Bideh  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  an  additional  10  minutes  for 
further  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  although  I  offered  the 
resolution  and  the  usual  procedure  is 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  who 
offers  the  resolution  is  first,  pursuant 
to  an  understanding  I  had  with  Sena- 
tor SPBcm  and  with  the  leadership, 
the  name  of  Senator  Sfcctkr  should 
be  first  and  Senator  MRznrBAim's 
name  immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  BnoAjcAir's  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
join  Senator  SracxxB.  Senator  Msiz- 
KHBAUM .  Senator  Chahstoh,  and  others 
in  asking  the  Senate  to  adopt  our  reso- 
lution which  urges  the  President  not 
to  visit  the  Oerman  military  cemetery 
in  Bitburg.  It  is  now  2  weeks  since  the 
plan  to  make  this  visit  was  announced, 
and  the  outcry  against  it  across  the 
country  continues  unabated— and  with 
good  reason. 

President  Reagan's  plan  to  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  Bitburg  milltaJ7  ceme- 
tery contradicts  the  important  pur- 
pose of  his  trip  to  Europe.  It  makes  a 
travesty  of  reconciliation.  It  reopens 
old  wounds,  offends  American  veter- 
ans who  fought  bravely  in  the  war, 
and  dishonors  the  memory  of  the  mil- 
lions of  victims  of  the  Nazis  who  died 
in  the  Holocaust. 

Apnl  is  a  month  of  anniversaries  for 
the  Jewish  people.  We  remember  how. 
in  April  1943  the  courageous  citizens 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  rose  up  in  defi- 
ance of  their  fate;  against  all  odds, 
they  fought  for  themselves,  for  their 
families  already  gone,  for  their  dignity 
as  himian  beings.  This  April,  we  also 
commemorate  the  liberation  of  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps  40  years 
ago.  And  In  April  we  honor  not  only 
the  martjrrdom  of  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  died  at  the 
hand  of  the  Nazis,  but  we  celebrate 
the  miracle  that  emerged  from  the 
horror  of  the  Holocaust,  the  miracle 
of  April  1948,  the  birth  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

So  sadly,  in  this  month  of  major  an- 
niversaries, we  are  dismayed  by  the 
President's  persistent  plan  to  visit  the 
Oerman  military  cemetery  at  Bitburg. 
In  the  past,  the  President  has  demon- 
strated both  imderstandlng  and  com- 
mitment to  the  Jewish  people.  Now  I 
hope  that,  while  there  is  still  time,  he 


will  heed  the  eloquent  words  of  EUe 
Wiesel  at  the  White  House  last  Friday, 
when  he  told  the  President  that  Bit- 
burg was  not  his  place. 

We  all  know  the  reasons  why  Bit- 
burg is  not  the  President's  place.  In 
the  words  of  the  Passover  song, 
"Dayenu."  any  one  of  these  reasons 
would  have  been  enough.  The  19,000 
Americans  killed  and  the  77.000 
wounded  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  would  have  been  enough.  Nazi 
SS  graves  in  the  cemetery  would  have 
been  enough.  And  Chancellor  Kohl's 
declaration  Monday  that  Germans 
bear  a  "never-ending  shame"  for  the 
Holocaust,  the  greatest  crime  in  histo- 
ry, would  have  been  enough. 

Listen  to  the  names  of  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  where  Jews  lived  and 
died  during  the  Holocaust:  Warsaw, 
Kiev,  Babi-Yar,  Amsterdam.  Lublin. 
Czemowltz.  Ponary,  Nuremberg.  Star- 
agradiska.  Riga,  Lvov,  Bialostok. 
Vilna.  Lodz.  Kovno,  Minsk.  Radom. 

And  listen  to  the  names  of  the  death 
camps  and  the  message  they  send  to 
us  across  the  years:  Auschwitz.  Bu- 
chenwald.  Bergen-Belsen.  Dachau. 
Majdanek.  Treblinka.  Landsberg,  Flos- 
senburg,  Nordhausen.  Torgau.  Ohr- 
druf.  Ravensbruck,  Sachsenhausen. 
Lenta.  Kaiserwald,  Oranienbrug, 
Neuengamme,  Papenburg,  Stutthof. 
Orosfrosen.  Biausenhausen.  Ebensee, 
Theresienstadt,  Sered,  BCallnes,  Wes- 
terborg,  Drancy.  Nantzweiler,  Ours, 
Jasenovak.  Zeman.  Plaszou.  Chelmno, 
Sobibor,  Belzec. 

These  are  haunting  names  whose 
history  is  forever  embedded  in  the 
soul  of  humanity.  They  are  names 
that  will  stand  for  all  eternity  as  sjrm- 
bols  of  the  tyranny  and  massive  cruel- 
ty of  the  Nazis  and  their  systematic 
and  brutal  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
Jewish  people  and  other  minorities. 

In  this  time  of  remembrance,  all  of 
us  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Bitburg  visit  would  ever  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  first  place  if  adequate 
information  about  the  cemetery  had 
been  available.  We  have  seen  the  press 
reports,  for  example,  that  the  88 
graves  were  covered  with  snow  at  the 
time  the  first  preliminary  visit  to  the 
cemetery  was  made  by  the  planning 
team. 

Since  the  outcry  about  the  trip 
began,  we  wonder  whether  other  possi- 
bilities for  the  visit  have  been  ade- 
quately explored.  A  number  of  worth- 
while alternatives  have  been  suggest- 
ed. The  President  could  attend  a  serv- 
ice in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Frankfurt, 
which  President  Kennedy  visited  in 
1963,  where  there  is  a  memorial  to 
anti-Nazi  Oermans.  He  could  go  to  the 
Berlin  prison  where  Hitler  brutally  ex- 
ecuted his  German  opponents.  Or  he 
could  lay  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of 
Konrad  Adenauer  to  recognize  the 
new  Germany  that  arose  imder  the 
historic  post-war  leadership  of  that 
Chancellor. 
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All  Americans  i4>plaud  the  wpiiit  of 
reconciliation  that  has  flourished  over 
the  past  four  decades  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Allied  nations  and  the  people  of 
West  Germany.  That  spirit  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  be  strengthened:  but 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  rec- 
onciliation and  remonbrance,  and  rec- 
onciliation at  the  expense  of  remem- 
brance is  wrong. 

The  President  made  a  serious  mis- 
take when  he  scheduled  the  visit  to 
the  military  cemetery,  and  he  is 
making  an  even  worse  "MaKf  by  re- 
fusing to  cancel  it.  I  hope  that  he  will 
heed  the  resolution  we  are  offering 
today,  and  revise  his  visit  in  accord 
with  the  true  purpose  of  what  should 
be  a  truly  historic  trip. 

All  of  us  are  survivors,  and  as  survi- 
vors we  understand  that  there  are 
times  when  faith  and  hope  are  diffi- 
cult. In  the  words  of  the  "Kaddish." 
the  ancient  prayer  of  sanctlflcatlon 
for  the  dead: 

May  there  be  abundant  peace  from 
Heaven  and  life,  for  us  and  for  all  laraeL  Be 
who  creates  peace  in  the  Hlgji  places,  may 
he  create  peace  for  us  and  for  all  IsraeL 

In  the  spirit  of  these  words.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  President  can 
find  the  courage  and  companion  to 
comprehend  the  feelings  of  all  those 
people  who  are  deeply  concerned  by 
his  plan  to  visit  Bitburg. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  such  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  as  he  desires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Ford  and  Senator 
Warhze  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  what  has  been 
said  here  today,  and  I  congratulate  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  Senator 
Sfcctkr  and  Senator  Mrzkitbaum. 

I  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
issue  here  that  has  raised  a  tremen- 
dous interest  and  concern  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  said  earlier  today  that  the  word 
"Bitburg"  is  perhaps  a  word  that  no 
one  had  heard  in  our  country  until  a 
week  or  10  days  ago.  No  one  would 
know  where  Bitburg  was.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  20  years  from  now,  if 
you  ask  someone  In  a  trivia  game  what 
is  Bitburg,  they  will  know;  because  In 
that  short  period  of  time  this  name 
has  been  indelibly  stamped  in  our 
memory,  and  the  reason  for  that  is 
very  clear. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  we 
wish  total  reconciliation  with  the 
Oerman  people;  we  want  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  certainly  have  proved  to  be 
valuable  allies  of  ours.  The  West  Ger- 
mans have  proved  to  be  freedom- 
loving  people.  But,  at  the  same  time. 
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we  want  to  show  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  Holocaust;  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  terrible  tragedies 
that  the  Jewish  people  and  others  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and  all 
the  people  who  carried  out  their  will. 
To  see  anything  that  seems  to  express 
a  forgiving  or  a  forgetting  of  that  par- 
ticular era  of  our  history  is  something 
we  all  oppose. 

I  support  the  resolution.  I  hope  the 
President  will  take  heed  of  this  tre- 
mendous outpouring  that  is  coming 
from  all  over  our  country  and  make 
some  change,  so  that  we  will  allow  Bit- 
burg  to  go  back  into  history,  so  that 
we  will  not  stamp  it  further  into  our 
memory. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution: 
Senator  Ldgar.  Senator  Humphrxt. 
Senator  Hxcht.  and  Senator  Qcatul 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  extended  for  3  minutes,  for  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wahiixr]  to  spesJL. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President. 
Congress  has  no  direct  responsibility. 
nor  should  it  have,  for  the  arrange- 
ments or  visits  of  a  President,  especial- 
ly visits  abroad.  So  my  position  on  this 
issue,  expressed  by  becoming  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution,  is  in  no  way  to 
try  to  usurp  that  clear  constitutional 
separation  of  powers. 

Furthermore,  throughout  my  public 
career,  especially  now  in  the  Senate, 
and  prior  thereto  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  armed 
forces  and  their  ever-increasing  vital 
role  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Further,  my  association  with  this 
resolution  Is  not  intended  to  reflect 
disrespect  upon  either  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  its  armed  forces, 
or  citizens.  Rather,  my  concern  is  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  How  it  can 
be  rectified  is  best  understood  by 
others  and  In  their  power  to  correct. 
All  of  us  in  public  life  commit  errors  in 
judgment.  Courage  coupled  with  hu- 
mility makes  the  correction. 

I  do  wish  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  for  the  reason  that  my  con- 
science is  severely  troubled.  I  served 
briefly  in  World  War  II,  in  the  Navy; 
with  the  Marines  In  Korea;  and  for 
many  years  during  Vietnam  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  have  heard  the 
concerns  of  a  number  of  fellow  veter- 
ans, of  all  these  conflicts,  about  the 
"Bitburg  mistake."  They  urge  the 
President  to  revise  his  plans.  They 
issue  this  plea  on  behalf  of  their  fallen 
comrades. 


Therefore,  it  is  not  because  of  any 
lobbying  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  I  take  my  stand.  I  resent 
the  news  reports  of  today  that  certain 
factions  in  our  country  have  been  lob- 
bying for  this  resolution  for  purposes 
other  than  just  what  it  stands  for.  an 
expression  of  conscience  by  each  indi- 
vidual cosponsor. 

We  share  a  continuing  hope  that  the 
"Bitburg  mistake"  can  still  be  correct- 
ed. 

KfaHnfw  President,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Armed  Services  of 
the  United  States  past  and  present, 
and  others  with  whom  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  over  these  many 
years,  I  stand  to  express  my  regret 
over  this  "mJstake"  and  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  extended  for  a  period  of  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  for  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Senator  LAxrrPTBPto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  is  recognized. 
Mr.     LADTENBERG.    Thank    you. 
Madam  President. 

I  rise  to  register  my  full  support  of 
this  resolution  authored  by  Senators 
MrrzEifBAnif  and  Specter  and  co8{>on- 
sored  by  now  almost  70  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body.  They  repre- 
sent both  parties  and  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  because  we  have 
unified  in  our  objection  to  the  decision 
the  President  has  made  to  visit  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  malice  in- 
tended. That  Is  not  the  character  of 
the  President  of  the  Urilted  States. 
But  a  dreadful  error  has  been  made, 
and  there  is  still  time  to  correct  it. 

Reconciliation  from  pain  that  was  so 
deep  for  such  a  long  period  of  time 
cannot  take  place  with  a  single  act  of 
contrition.  It  takes  place  In  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween two  countries,  two  allies. 

I  remember  very  well  that  period  in 
1944  when  the  German  Army  broke 
through  the  Allied  lines  in  Belgium.  I 
was  serving  in  Belgium  at  that  time, 
though  I  was  not  on  the  front,  and  I 
remember  the  horror  and  shock  that 
followed  the  discovery  of  the  murders 
of  limocent  American  prisoners  of  war 
at  that  time. 

The  pain  started  to  heal;  the  wounds 
started  to  close.  It  took  a  long  time.  I 
remember  vividly  the  resistance  there 
was  to  bu3rlng  German  products, 
German  cars  for  many  years.  That  is 
no  longer  a  thought  in  the  minds  of 
the  purchasing  public  because  we  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  an  ally  who  today 
supports  our  views  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  continue 
the  same  process  of  reconciliation  that 
was  begun  so  many  years  ago. 


I  do  think  that  the  President  in  this 
itinerary  Inadvertently  has  perhaps 
taken  a  step  that  will  set  back  this  rec- 
onciliation rather  than  encourage  it, 
and  I  urge  that  he  seriously  consider 
and  immediately  act  to  cancel  this 
visit. 

Just  a  week  ago.  Madam  President,  I 
stood  with  others  from  the  Senate  and 
Congress  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
of  this  free  world,  where  the  memories 
of  those  who  died  on  another  conti- 
nent were  recognized  and  paid  tribute 
to.  We  remembered  the  dead.  We  re- 
membered what  happened  to  them. 
We  remembered  the  atrocities  and  we 
saluted  the  resilience  of  those  who 
sujrvived,  and  we  pledged  that  this 
world  would  never  again  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  Inhuman  ac- 
tivity so  long  as  we  in  this  Nation  had 
the  strength  to  prevent  it. 

The  voices  of  the  resistance  failed  to 
rise  when  they  were  needed  In  that 
dark,  dark  period  of  the  history  of 
mankind  during  the  early  forties. 
Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the 
President  hears  the  voices  of  resist- 
ance to  this  tribute  that  the  President 
will  iiuulvertently  pay  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  elite  corps  of  killers,  those 
who  killed  our  soldiers  as  they  stood 
defenseless  in  front  of  them,  and 
rather  visit  an  allied  cemetery  or  visit 
another  site  that  would  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  has  been  engendered  by  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  great  de- 
mocracies. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  pleading 
with,  in  imploring,  the  President  to 
cancel  that  trip  while  there  is  still 
time. 

I  thank  you.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
first  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
di8ting\iished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MxTZKHBAinf]  and  his  other  chief  co- 
sponsors  for  offering  this  resolution. 
It  is  not  a  pejorative  resolution,  but  it 
Is  probably  more  poignant  for  what  it 
does  not  say  than  what  It  does  say  be- 
cause everyone  fully  understands  the 
intent  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  been  watching  a  lot  of  televi- 
sion in  the  past  few  days,  and  it  is  a 
really  strange  coincidence  that  this 
month  and  next  we  are  celebrating  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  So  television  is  doc- 
umenting those  two  events  with  a  lot 
of  history,  and  I  think  it  is  reaUy  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  country. 

As  I  left  the  house  this  morning  my 
administrative  assistant  picked  me  up 
and  I  told  her,  I  said,  "Wouldn't  it  be 
great  If  we  had  the  kind  of  movies  we 
watched  on  the  'Today  Show'  this 
morning,  for  example,  of  the  Civil 
War,"  a  war  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  the  bloodiest  war  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country  with  350,000  dead. 


But  you  see,  a  student  studying  histo- 
ry in  the  schoolbook  cannot  possibly 
understand  the  drama  of  an  event  like 
the  same  student  can  understand  it 
when  he  sees  it  on  television. 

I  just  thank  God  that  we  had  televi- 
sion and  newsreels  when  the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Oth- 
erwise, future  generations  would  prob- 
ably come  to  the  conclusion  that 
maybe  it  never  really  happened,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

This  morning  on  the  "Today  Show," 
you  saw  the  reunion  again  of  the 
Soviet  troops  and  the  American  troops 
in  their  meeting  at  the  Hbe  River.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  things,  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  can  remember, 
even  though  I  was  over  in  the  Pacific 
In  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  time,  the 
other  reunion  that  occurred  in  1945.  I 
never  got  a  chance  to  see  much  of  any- 
thing except  a  few  newspaper  pictures 
of  it. 

Also  on  the  'Today  Show"  this 
morning  there  was  this  American  vet- 
eran who  was  a  21 -year-old  soldier  In 
1945,  walking  along  with  two  people 
who  survived  Dauchau. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  remember  their 
names.  But  they  were  Polish  Jews  who 
had  been  sent  there  in  1944,  and  both 
of  them  miraculously  survived,  she  be- 
cause she  was  taken  to  the  gas  cham- 
ber and  the  gas  vents  for  some  reason 
or  another  malfunctioned,  and  before 
they  could  repair  them,  the  American 
soldiers  arrived. 

So,  very  shortly  after  they  were  lib- 
erated by  the  American  soldiers  from 
Dachau,  they  got  married,  more  be- 
cause of  the  security  it  gave  each 
other,  they  admit  today,  than  because 
of  any  romantic  attachment  to  each 
other,  even  though  they  have  obvious- 
ly had  a  very  fine  happy  romantic  life 
since  then. 

But  they  showed  this  couple  going 
back  into  the  gas  chambers  and  then 
they  switched  from  the  modem  day 
technicolor  pictures  of  Dachau  and 
the  screenings  this  couple  was  giving 
of  their  life  there,  to  the  conditions  in 
the  camp  as  they  existed  at  the  time 
that  Dachau  was  liberated  by  the 
American  Army. 

I  never  cease  to  see  those  movies, 
and  I  have  seen  them  thousands  of 
times,  that  I  am  not  moved  to  tears, 
more  Importantly  moved  to  disbelief 
that  anything  of  that  magnitude  could 
have  ever  occurred  in  this  world. 

I  said  when  the  President  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  Bitburg  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  will  ever 
come  a  time  when  such  a  trip  would  be 
acceptable. 

But  to  say  that  it  is  not  within  the 
memory  of  a  lot  of  people  is  certainly 
incorrect  and  will  be  Incorrect  for  a 
long  time,  because  if  it  is  not  in  the 
memory  of  their  actual  experience  it 
will  be  in  the  memory  of  their  experi- 


ence having  seen  it  on  television  time 
and  time  again. 

And  so,  two  points,  one  on  the  reso- 
lution, one  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  resolution:  The  first  on  the  Holo- 
caust. 

We  must  Indelibly  ingrain  in  the 
minds  of  every  generation  to  come  for- 
ever those  graphic  films  so  nobody  will 
ever  doubt  the  capacity  of  man  and 
his  ability  to  be  Inhuman  to  his  fellow 
man.  Everybody  thinks  they  are  isolat- 
ed from  that  sort  of  thing.  They  think 
this  country,  for  example,  is  much  too 
civilized  to  ever  permit  anything  so  de- 
humanizing and  debasing.  And  I  like 
to  believe  that. 

But  every  time  somebody  rises  on 
this  floor  and  wants  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  belong  to 
the  "Wait  Just  A  Minute  Club."  I  do 
not  like  people  tinkering  with  the 
Constitution,  because  It  is  that  great 
organic  law  of  this  Nation  that  pro- 
tects us  and  the  institutions  which  in 
turn  protect  us.  So  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  those  films  and  those  movies 
which  will  always  portray  for  every 
generation  to  come  what  can  happen. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  must  say  I  must 
pay  a  compliment  to  the  Washington 
Post.  I  was  in  Arkansas  over  the  week- 
end. When  I  returned  to  my  home  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  started  going 
through  the  Post,  I  came  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  magazine.  The  entire  mag- 
azine was  on  Vietnam  and  about  all 
the  various  figures  who  played  a  role 
In  our  extrication  from  Vietnam,  and  I 
could  not  put  that  magazine  down 
until  midnight.  I  read  every  word  of  It. 

I  think  maybe  Sunday  night  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  really  understood 
what  went  on  while  we  were  trying  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  Vietnam  and 
what  happened  in  the  closing  days  of 
that  war. 

But  my  point  Is  this:  Despite  the 
folly  of  oxir  involvement  in  Vietnam,  if 
we  would  simply  take  a  lesson  from 
that  war  it  could  be  the  most  produc- 
tive war  ever  fought  In  the  history  of 
this  world,  certainly  In  the  history  of 
this  country.  We  should  learn  not  to 
try  to  involve  ourselves  in  places 
where  our  national  security  is  not  at 
stake. 

No.  2,  we  should  never  fight  a  war  on 
the  backs  of  minorities  and  poor 
people  again  and  allow  others  to 
escape  conscription  or  service  simply 
because  of  their  economic  status.  It 
was,  from  that  standpoint  alone,  a  ter- 
rible violation  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  this  Nation. 

Third,  if  we  do  make  a  mistake  and 
if  we  do  forget  history,  we  ought  to  be 
big  enough  and  smart  enough  to  rec- 
ognize It  early  and  get  out. 

If  we  did  not  learn  anything  but 
those  three  lessons  from  Vietnam,  I 
can  tell  you  that  every  man  who  died 


in    Vietnam    would    be    honored    yet 
again. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  say  and  I 
will  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  California. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Americans 
and  Soviets  at  Elbe.  I  was  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1971  and  again  in  1983.  And 
the  meeting  at  Elbe  always  comes  up 
when  American-Soviet  delegations 
meet. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  when  you 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  give  you 
these  little  American-Soviet  flags.  And 
you  wear  this  In  your  lapel.  It  shows 
two  things:  No.  1.  it  is  a  friendship 
meeting  and  the  two  nations  have 
some  common  Interests.  And  every- 
body wears  it  so  the  Soviets  will  khow 
that  you  are  an  American  and  that 
you  are  there  to  try  to  Improve  rela- 
tions. And  I  detect  that  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  every  Governor  and 
every  Senator  can  hardly  wait  to  get 
that  out  of  his  lapel  the  minute  he 
gets  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  plane  to 
come  home— scared  to  death  that  any- 
body is  going  to  see  him  with  that  in 
his  lapel. 

But  I  never  will  forget,  there  was  a 
delegation  of  eight  Governors  and 
every  evening  at  the  dinners  some 
Governor  would  be  selected  to  make  a 
toast  honoring  our  hosts  or  any  other 
subject,  for  that  matter.  I  remember  I 
was  asked  one  night  by  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation  to  make  the  toast. 
And  I  used  the  meeting  at  EHbe  River 
as  the  subject  of  the  toast.  I  talked 
about  how  we  should  all  yearn  for  the 
kind  of  cooperation  and  imity  and 
esprit  de  corps  that  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  then,  and  perhaps  someday.  If 
we  can  return  to  that  kind  of  spirit,  we 
really  can  bring  the  arms  race  imder 
control. 

But  I  described,  in  rather  graphic 
events,  my  own  personal  experience 
when  I  first  saw  the  pictures  of  our 
troops  and  the  Soviet  troops  meeting 
there.  And  when  I  finished,  I  was  not 
paying  much  attention,  and  when  I 
finished  I  looked  aroimd  the  table  and 
all  of  our  Soviet  hosts  had  big  tears 
running  down  their  cheeks.  Everybody 
was  dry  eyed  on  our  side,  for  some 
reason. 

When  I  finished  the  toast,  the  leader 
of  their  delegation  got  up  and  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  made  a  full- 
length  movie  just  on  the  meeting  of 
American-Soviet  troops  at  the  Elbe. 

Well,  that  is  just  a  little  human  In- 
terest story,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 

I  will  close  the  way  I  started  by  com- 
plimenting the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
offering  this  very  worthwhile  resolu- 
tion. Even  though  this  trip,  perhaps.  Is 
written  in  stone  and  cannot  be  can- 
celed, again,  maybe  from  this  history 
of  the  past  week  and  the  2  weeks  to 
come  we  will  leam  something.  We  will 
have  learned,  I  hope  indelibly,  that 
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memories  are  very  long  because  we 
have  so  much  graphic  evidence  of  our 
past  history  which  we  have  not  had  In 
earlier  times. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  noor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
not  acree  that  there  Is  another  major 
point  to  this  debate  and  to  this  issue, 
and  that  Is  this:  That  these  statements 
in  the  Senate,  yours  and  others, 
should  send  a  very  clear  and  strong 
message  to  the  Qovemment  of  West 
Germany  that  this  situation  is  doing 
what  could  be  very  grave  damage  to 
our  relations  with  West  Germany,  an 
ally  and  a  friend  now.  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  of  the  West  German 
Government,  to  cooperate  with  our 
Government  in  finding  as  graceful  a 
way  u  possible  for  the  President  to  go 
somewhere  other  than  Bitburg  when 
he  is  in  West  Germany. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Califormla  in 
that  observation. 

My  son— I  keep  getting  into  these 
personal  experiences— my  son  went  to 
school  in  Germany.  After  he  finished 
his  undergraduate  school,  he  spent  a 
couple  of  years  there  and  got  a  master 
of  econoinics.  And  when  he  finished 
law  school,  he  went  back  and  worked 
for  the  German  Government  for  a 
year  and  has  Just  returned. 

He  told  me  this  morning  at  break- 
fast that  his  two  dearest  friends  were 
coming  in  tomorrow  and  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  talk  to  them  to  find  out 
what  the  real  reaction  is  in  Germany. 

But,  for  whatever  it  Is.  he  has  point- 
ed out  to  me  time  and  again  that  most 
of  the  German  people  still  feel  a  very 
deep  humiliating  sense  of  shame  about 
what  happened;  some  still  almost  in 
utter  disbelief. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  Germany.  But  it  occurs  to 
me  that  Helmut  Kohl  and  the  German 
Government  could  help  the  President 
resolve  this  very  difficult  problem  in 
an  amicable  way  to  avoid  the  deep 
scars  that  this  Is  going  to  create  and 
which  are  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  Senators 
Prxsslzr,  SncpsoH.  and  Packwood  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  Senators  Kasscbauic. 
Roth.  Eaglktoii- and  I  am  very  proud 
to  add.  because  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  added  as  yet.  the  name  of  the 


majority     leader— Senator     Dole— be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  lOrrZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Kfadam  President.  I  simply  want  to 
Join  in  commending  him  for  this  reso- 
lution and  Join  in  the  hope  that  some- 
how yet  this  gesture  can  be  changed. 

I  think  the  motivation  on  the  part  of 
the  President  was  originally  a  worthy 
one  to  show  the  healing  of  wounds  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germa- 
ny. Unfortimately,  the  wrong  place 
was  picked,  and  Instead  of  healing 
wounds,  wounds  have  been  opened. 
Symbols  can  be  right,  and  symbols  can 
be  wrong.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  made  the  right  kind  of  gesture 
recently  going  to  Bethlehem  on 
Christmas  Eve.  It  was  a  symbol  that 
can  be  significant  in  that  area.  But 
here  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  believe, 
but  it  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that 
there  is  the  beast  and  the  noble  in  all 
of  us.  and  leaders  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  appeal  to  the  best  in  all  of  us.  It 
is  not  simply  the  Germans.  We  had 
My  Lai.  which  was  unfortunately 
something  inflicted  on  the  Vietnamese 
people  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
Turks  massacred  Armenians.  History 
is  replete  with  these  kinds  of  things. 

The  point  mentioned  by  our  col- 
league from  California.  Senator  Crai»- 
STON,  I  think  is  an  important  one.  I 
know  that  the  embassies  in  this  city 
monitor  what  goes  on  on  this  floor. 
My  hope  is  that  the  West  German 
Embassy  might  find  some  gracious 
way  of  avoiding  this. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
Army  for  13  months  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. I  saw  Germany  move  very  per- 
ceptably  from  those  days  of  the  thir- 
ties and  forties  to  an  improved  situa- 
tion and  It  is  much  improved  today 
over  when  I  was  there  in  terms  of  the 
recognition  of  what  had  happened  in 
that  nation,  and  a  sense  that  there 
had  to  be  a  new  Germany.  Happily, 
that  new  Germany  is  a  very  distant 
Germany  from  that  other  Germany. 

Senator  Buicfzrs  mentioned  toast- 
ing friendship  when  he  was  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  symbols  become 
very,  very  Important.  There  is  no  one 
who  is  better  on  symbols  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  President  Reagan  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Messages  and 
others  has  pointed  out  people  in  the 
Gallery  who  are  genuine  American 
heroes:  a  Vietnamese  girl  who  ends  up 
at  West  Point;  someone  who  rescued 
people  from  that  tragic  Air  Florida 
flight  that  crashed  into  the  bridge 
near  here.  In  this  case,  the  President 
has  made  a  mistake.  And  I  think  he 
and  the  White  House  staff  would  be 
wise  to  acknowledge  that.  Our  friends 


in  West  Germany  would  be  wise  to 
find  some  prudent.  Judicious,  and  face- 
saving  way  of  finding  another  symbol 
to  exercise  that  gesture  of  friendship 
and  reconciliation. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  And  I  yield  back  the  floor 
to  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DxifTON).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BfETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Gortoh  and  Senator 
NiCKLKS  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Spbctxr.  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senator  MrrzDrBAXJM.  and  the  others 
who  have  been  focusing  on  this  issue. 
There  are,  of  course,  different  views 
on  this  subject,  but  I  believe,  in  the 
debate  I  have  heard,  the  emphasis  has 
not  been  on  any  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Senator  Simoh,  just 
mentioned,  no  one  questions  the  Presi- 
dent's motivation— which  is  to  focus 
on  reconciliation. 

The  German  people  have  been  our 
friends.  They  are  our  friends.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Bonn, 
and  to  speak  with  the  Foreign  and  De- 
fense Ministers  of  Germany  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  saw  that  spirit 
of  friendship. 

I  appreciate  the  spirit  In  which  the 
resolution  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Senator  MrrznfBAUM,  agreed  to 
a  number  of  changes  in  language, 
which  I  hope  make  the  record  clear: 
This  is  not  an  effort  to  Jimip  on  the 
President  as  he  departs  on  Tuesday.  It 
is  an  effort  by  the  Senate  to  Indicate 
that  we  should  pay  honor  to  the 
memories  of  millions  of  innocent  civil- 
ians and  countless  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican amd  Allied  soldiers  who  suffered 
and  died  at  the  hand  of  the  Nazis.  And 
that  we  and  the  President  should  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  his  country  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

I  can  indicate  that  I  have  discussed 
this  rather  generally  with  the  White 
House.  Obviously  the  White  House  is 
not  endorsing  the  resolution,  but  I  can 
say  that  I  have  explained  it  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  have  said  there  is  no 
intention  to  criticize  the  President  but 
to  have  some  expression  on  this  issue 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  So  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  participated  in  this  effort 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
name  of  Senator  Zorinsky  and  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  we  now  have  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  body.  In  fact,  we  Just  went  one 
over  that.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  name  of  Senator 
Dewton  as  a  cosponsor.  That  makes  it 
76.  And  the  majority  leader  does  state 
the  facts,  and  the  situation  well.  I 
think  there  is  general  concern  as  to 
the  trip  and  the  intlnerary. 

I  hope  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  understand  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  wants  to  have 
the  continued  cordial  relations  that 
have  existed  between  Germany  and 
ourselves,  and  that  for  whatever 
reason  Bitburg  became  a  stop  on  the 
itinerary— there  were  so  many  other 
ways  that  the  loss  of  life  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  Germans  can  be  had  other 
than  visiting  Bitburg— that  I  sincerely 
hope  that  a  change  will  be  made.  I  for 
one  do  not  see  this  as  a  matter  of 
speaking  out  against  the  President, 
nor  speaking  out  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  but  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  76  Senators— and  I  am  sure 
the  matter  will  pass  unanimously— 
that  the  Senate  thinks  there  should  be 
a  change  of  the  itinerary. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will 
be. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  message  is  not  to  the  head  of 
our  Government,  and  it  is  not  a  mes- 
sage of  criticism  to  our  President.  The 
message  is  a  message  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  West  Germany,  Mr.  Kohl.  The 
participation  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  in  this  message  should 
make  clear  forcefully  and  eloquently 
to  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
that  we  need  their  help  in  finding  a 
way  to  let  the  President  go  somewhere 
other  than  Bitburg,  and  the  message 
should  be  very,  very  clear  now  that  if 
we  do  not  get  that  cooperation,  unfor- 
tunatley  damage  will  be  done  to  the 
relations  between  two  countries  who 
are  allies  and  are  friends,  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  sponsors.  Senators 
METZENBAUM,  SPECTER,  and  SO  many 
others.  I  have  joined  in  cosponsorship 
of  the  resolution.  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  the  tenor  of  the  debate, 
which  was  the  tenor  promised.  I  want 
to  thank  my  counterpart  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Crahston, 
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for  the  cooperative  efforts  that  he 
pledged  and  carried  out.  Thanks  also 
to  Senator  Byrd  for  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach on  a  very  tough  Issue  which 
could  have  been  made  a  great  deal 
tougher. 

I  just  want  to  share  that  I  lived  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  Germany  for 
some  2  years  when  I  served  this  coun- 
try in  the  military.  Many  of  my 
friends  in  Germany  were  those  who 
served  in  the  German  army  at  the 
time  that  I  served  there  with  the 
American  Army  in  1955  and  1956. 

We  can  pull  the  scope  of  this  discus- 
sion back  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
see  a  weakened  present  day  Germany. 
I  think  that  Is  a  very  key  element  in 
this  entire  process.  I  speak  as  one  who 
lived  there  and  came  to  know  those  re- 
markable people.  Many  of  them  are 
my  most  extraordinary  friends. 

On  the  other  side,  I  have  an  interest- 
ing relationship  with  the  sUte  of 
Israel.  My  parents  were  there  early  in 
the  history  of  their  statehood  and  ne- 
gotiated and  worked  with  an  Israeli 
company  there. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  condemn  Germany  and  yet  we 
must  keep  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust ever-present  in  our  minds,  but  I 
embrace  this  practical,  sincere  result.  I 
appreciate  that  and  appreciate  being  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  leadership 
and  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I 
thank  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle:  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Siicp- 
SON,  Senator  Byrd,  and  Senator  Crak- 
STON.  Having  the  resolution  backed  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  and  some 
76  sponsors,  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  a  strong  recommendation  to  all 
those  involved  in  planning  the  itiner- 
ary. 

There  is  one  additional  comment 
which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  note.  That 
is  when  the  President  decided  to  visit 
Bitburg,  it  was  on  a  representation  by 
officials  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment that  there  were  no  SS  troopers 
buried  in  Bitburg. 

Under  any  agreement  or  any  ar- 
rangement where  there  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact  or  a  mutual  mistake 
of  fact,  the  agreement  is  voidable.  The 
agreement  may  be  vitiated  and  elimi- 
nated. That  should  be  the  course  for 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  have 
expressed  their  desire  that  the  Presi- 
dent omit  his  scheduled  visit  to  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery.  This  visit,  It  has 
been  argued  by  some,  is  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing our  reconciliation  with  the 
German  people. 

First  of  aU,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  un- 
clear to  me  why  we  need  to  make  an 
additional  expression  of  reconciliation 
to  the  German  people.  The  fact  is  that 
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today's  Germany  is  a  valuable  ally  and 
a  treasured  friend.  Our  reconciliation, 
which  began  when  the  Second  World 
War  ended,  is  expressed  in  our  firm 
mutual  commitment  to  the  Western 
alliance.  It  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  expressed  in  this  Nation's  continu- 
ing cooperation  with  the  FRG  in 
trying  to  solve  the  world's  outstanding 
political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems through  mechanisms  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  the  FRG  is  a 
valued  member.  Our  reconciliation 
with  the  FRG  is  expressed  every  day 
through  bilateral  cooperation  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  even  if  recon- 
ciliation were  necessary,  it  is  unclear 
to  me  how  a  visit  to  a  cemetery  in 
which  are  buried  Nazi  soldiers  can  in 
any  way  be  a  gesture  in  favor  of 
today's  Germany.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  today's  Germany  is  not  the  Ger- 
many that  went  to  war  in  1939. 
Today's  Germans  have  left  behind 
them  the  legacy  of  Nazi  Germany.  In 
my  mind,  for  the  President  to  go  to 
Bitburg  would  be  to  acknowledge  in 
some  way  that  the  Germans  of  today 
must  somehow  continue  to  atone  for 
the  past,  that  they  remain  responsible 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  ac- 
knowledge German-American  reconcil- 
iation Is  not  to  visit  Bitburg  Cemetery, 
but  to  continue  to  make  it  clear  that 
today's  Germany  is  an  honored  part- 
ner, a  faithful  member  of  the  Western 
alliance,  and  a  firm  upholder  of  the 
ideals  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  jus- 
tice upon  which  it  is  founded. 

TRX  BITBUao  VISIT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  visit  West 
Germany  next  month  to  cement  40 
years  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  is  admirable.  His  decision  to 
visit  Bitburg  Cemetery  is  not.  For  one 
thing,  Bitburg  contains  the  bodies  of 
German  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge— and  that  battle 
cost  over  19,000  American  lives.  Like 
many  Americans,  I  am  a  veteran  of 
World  War  11— and  I  find  it  utterly  ap- 
palling that  any  American  President 
would  lay  a  wreath  in  honor  of  those 
who  killed  American  soldiers. 

But  that's  not  all.  Bitburg  also  con- 
tains the  remains  of  members  of  the 
Waffen  SS— people  who  were  directly 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Holo- 
caust. It  should  be  remembered  that 
SS  members  were  not  draftees— they 
were  volunteers  who  carried  out  a  gen- 
ocldal  campaign  against  innocent  men. 
women  and  children  simply  because 
they  were  Jewish. 

The  President  seems  to  think  that 
by  visiting  the  site  of  a  concentration 
camp,  he  can  somehow  balance  out  his 
visit  to  Bitburg.  But  there  is  moral  dif- 
ference between  killers  and  their  vic- 
tims. And  if  the  President  wants  to 
honor  what  is  best  in  the  German 
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people,  then  let  him  lay  a  wreath  at 
the  graves  of  those  like  the  theologian 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  who  gave  their 
lives  opposing  the  cancer  of  Nazism. 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  call  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  cancel  his  visit  to  Bit- 
burg  Cemetery.  Instead  of  honoring 
those  responsible  for  the  Holocaust, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  honoring  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  And  the  message  we  should 
Join  our  Oerman  friends  in  sending  Is 
simply  this:  Never  again. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Reagan's  announcement  that  he 
would  visit  the  Bitburg  MiUtary  Ceme- 
tery during  his  upcoming  trip  to  Ger- 
many was  a  grievous  error.  His  deci- 
sion to  attend  a  ceremony  at  this  cem- 
etery—where at  least  30  members  of 
the  SS  are  buried— ignores  a  time  in 
history  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
forget  I  am  compelled,  therefor,  to 
Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  strongly  urging  him 
to  change  his  Itinerary.  I  can't  believe 
that  he  has  not  done  this  already. 

Forty  years  have  not  diminished  the 
atrociUes  of  the  Nazis.  Another  40  will 
likewise  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
guilt  of  those  who  fought  and  killed 
our  soldiers.  Although  we  do  not  want 
to  punish  our  friends  in  West 
Oemany,  many  of  whom  had  not  been 
bom  four  decades  ago,  we  must  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  of  the  crimes 
against  humanity  that  happened 
there.  Commemorating  those  who  died 
In  battle  against  allied  forces  is  an  in- 
appropriate means  of  remembering 
the  implications  of  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  Nazism. 

Compounding  the  President's  prob- 
lems concerning  his  trip  to  Oermany 
were  his  statements  equating  the  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  concentration  camps  with 
young  Nazis.  Such  an  announcement 
is  morally  reprehensible  and  a  com- 
plete distortion  of  what  transpired 
during  the  Holocaust.  I  cannot  stress 
enough  my  anger  over  this  situation 
and  the  seemingly  careless  attitude  of 
the  While  House  in  this  regard. 

The  United  States  will  be  watching 
as  the  President  travels  to  Europe 
soon.  I  am  encouraged  that  Mr. 
Reagan  now  plans  to  visit  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  This  is  much  more  appro- 
priate and  I  can  only  hope  that  he 
cancels  his  trip  to  Bitburg.  I  find  It 
senseless  that  the  President  did  not 
plan  it  this  way  from  the  start. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  by  far  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  President's  forthcoming  state 
visit  to  Germany  is  the  distorted  mes- 
sage it  will  convey  to  the  generations 
responsible  for  the  future.  Mr.  Reagan 
is  apparently  determined  to  go  to  Bit- 
burg. His  advisors  trying  to  bring  bal- 
ance to  the  trip  have  belatedly  found  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp  for  him  to 
visit.  Their  hope  is  that  this  Icind  of  a 
setting  will  overcome  the  unfavorable 
image  of  a  Presidential  visit  that  has 


been  badly  bungled.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  correct  this  grievous  mistake.  The 
Germans  have  the  power  to  right  this 
wrong  by  canceling  the  planned  cere- 
monies at  Bitburg.  thereby,  saving  the 
President  from  further  embarrass- 
ment. More  than  any  recent  President. 
Mr.  Reagan  imderstands  the  peculiar 
and  lasting  powers  of  symbols  in  shap- 
ing the  future. 

In  the  annals  of  the  20th  century, 
the  images  of  war  are  manifold,  from 
the  bloody  trenches  of  World  War  I  to 
the  tangled,  treacherous  jungles  of 
Vietnam.  Those  images  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  heritage  as  Americans  and  as 
members  of  the  human  race.  They 
lend  substance  to  our  memory  of  the 
brutal,  wasteful  tragedy  that  is  war. 
They  remain  in  our  minds,  and  in  our 
history  books,  long  after  the  blood- 
shed has  ended. 

But  the  most  searing  image  we  have 
retained  from  World  War  II  In  Europe 
is  not  from  the  scene  of  battle.  It  is 
from  the  day  the  war  ended  in  1945. 
when  the  gates  of  the  Nazi  death 
camps  were  at  last  thrown  open,  and 
the  world  could  no  longer  Ignore  the 
inhuman  scale  of  the  murderous  Nazi 
policy  that  was  the  final  solution  for 
millions  of  Jews  and  other  Nazi  vic- 
tims. 

None  of  us  has  forgotten  the  barbed 
wire  and  mud  and  fUth.  None  of  lis  has 
forgotten  the  naked,  emaciated  bodies 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  alike.  None 
of  us  is  yet  free  of  the  haunted  eyes 
and  hopeless  faces  that  gazed  at  us 
with  vacancy,  fear  and  unbelief  from 
behind  the  fences  of  Auschwitz. 
E>achau.  Treblinka  and  Bergen-Belsen. 
We  can  still  imagine  the  horror  of  a 
science  that  performed  mindless  ex- 
periments on  living  men.  women,  and 
children.  We  can  still  see  the  moimds 
of  tattered  clothing  and  the  collec- 
tions of  tooth  fillings,  the  bodies 
stacked  like  cordwood  in  the  prison 
yards,  the  unmarked  mass  graves,  the 
gas  chambers,  the  incineration  ovens. 

It  was  truly  the  Image  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  it.  too,  has  become  a  part  of 
our  heritage,  as  long  as  we  remember 
it. 

It  is  a  memory  we  have  preserved  in 
monuments  and  museums  because  of 
our  repugnance  for  what  It  represents. 
We  have  sworn  that  death  and  de- 
struction, as  a  matter  of  policy,  shall 
never  again  be  visited  upon  a  people 
on  such  a  scale,  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
punge not  only  their  existence  but 
their  very  identity  as  human  beings. 
We  have  promised  that  the  world  shall 
never  forget  that  World  War  II  was 
not  simply  one  more  war  in  the  long 
and  brutal  history  of  warfare.  It  was  a 
war  against  the  darkest  Impulses  flesh 
can  feel  and  act  upon,  a  war  against 
inhumanity  personified  in  the  demon- 
ic power  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

But.  Mr.  President,  memory  cannot 
survive  in  monuments  and  museums 
alone.    Marble,    bronze,    and   granite 


speak  to  the  future  generations  In 
steadily  muted  tones  and  finally  in  si- 
lence until  even  a  poet  with  the  genius 
of  a  Shelley  can  only  speculate  uix>n 
the  message  of  a  stone  Ozymandias 
cnmibling  into  the  desert  sands. 

If  we  are  to  remember  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  and  make  certain  they 
do  not  return  to  blight  the  humanity 
of  our  children  and  their  children,  we 
must  convey  to  them  clearly  and  with- 
out confusion  the  appalling  Image  of 
those  hollow  eyes  and  wasted  limbs, 
those  bodies  rotting  In  the  Sun,  those 
ovens  still  warm  with  the  stink  of 
burning  flesh.  We  must  tell  them,  un- 
mistakably, what  men  are  arable  of 
at  their  worst,  so  they  may  create  a 
better  world  out  of  the  best  mankind 
can  achieve. 

Obviously,  we  must  reconcile  our 
present  with  our  past  in  order  to 
aspire  to  such  a  future.  We  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  reconciliation  the  American  and 
German  peoples  have  achieved  over 
the  past  40  years.  And  we  must  do  all 
we  can  do  to  enhance  that  reconcilia- 
tion even  more. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  do  an  injus- 
tice to  modem  Germany  to  suggest 
that  we  can  Justify  and  strengthen  the 
friendship  between  our  two  nations 
only  by  dissipating  our  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  and  by  failing  to  appreciate 
the  achievement  of  the  Germans 
themselves  in  coming  to  terms  with 
that  dark  night  of  their  own  history. 
And.  most  of  all.  we  do  not  do  our  duty 
to  future  generations  if  we  allow  the 
well-intended  but  disastrous  moral  am- 
nesia of  an  American  President  to  dis- 
place the  agonizing  images  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust by  the  harmless  picture  of  a 
wreath  routinely  laid  on  German 
graves,  in  a  graveyard  where  SS  sol- 
diers were  buried. 

President  Reagan  should  not  go  to 
Bitburg. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
143.  which  urges  the  President  to  re- 
consider his  itinerary  for  his  upcoming 
trip  to  Germany.  He  certainly  should 
reconsider  that  itinerary. 

Why  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  to  Bitburg? 

Granted,  the  war  in  Europe  ended  40 
years  ago.  That  is  something  we  can 
all  applaud.  The  peace  that  has 
reigned  in  Eiirope  for  four  decades, 
the  democracy  that  has  been  achieved 
in  West  Germany,  these  are  all  things 
we  support  and  feel  grateful  for. 

But  we  do  not  celebrate  these  things 
by  forgetting  the  past.  We  cannot  cele- 
brate the  beginning  of  peace,  as  the 
President  has  said,  if  we  forget  that 
peace  began  in  a  victory  over  great 
evil. 

The  German  soldiers  buried  at  Bit- 
burg Military  Cemetery  were  killed 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  in 
1944.  The  SS  commander  of  the  spear- 


head German  unit  in  that  offensive 
was  later  convicted  of  war  crimes,  in- 
cluding the  massacre  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  captured  in  that  battle, 
at  a  place  called  Malmedy. 

Malmedy  is  only  about  30  miles  from 
Bitburg. 

Several  dozen  members  of  the  SS  are 
buried  at  Bitburg  Cemetery.  Knowing 
the  nature  of  the  SS,  given  bittemess 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Wehr- 
macht,  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  go 
there.  Surely  some  more  appropriate 
gesture  of  reconciliation  can  be  found. 

There  is  a  large  lesson  in  this.  The 
President  has  said  that  his  intention, 
in  going  to  Bitburg,  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  soldiers  who  died  defending 
Nazi  Germany,  soldiers  whom  the 
President  feels  are  as  much  victims  of 
the  Nazis  as  those  who  died  in  the  con- 
centration camps. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has 
added  a  trip  to  Bergen-Belsen  to  his 
itinerary.  But  he  should  not  go  to  Bit- 
burg. As  my  friend  Elie  Welsefl  told 
him:  "That  place,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
your  place.  Your  place  is  with  the  vic- 
tims of  the  SS." 

The  SS  were  not  soldiers.  They  were 
murderers.  We  must  not  forget  that. 
We  must  not  deny  that.  We  must  not 
try  to  alter  the  facts  of  history  to  fit 
the  policies  of  the  present. 

The  fact  is,  the  President  has  erred. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  schedule  a  visit  to 
Bitburg.  It  was  a  mistake  not  to  have 
scheduled  a  trip  to  Bergen-Belsen 
from  the  first.  We  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled If  we  do  not  remember  truly. 

But  mistakes  can  be  corrected.  That 
is  what  the  President  must  do  now. 
Senate  approval  of  Senate  Resolution 
143  will  make  a  plain  statement  to  the 
President  that  he  should  correct  this 
mistake. 

The  United  States  does  Germany  no 
favor  by  trying  to  ignore  or  gloss  over 
the  past.  The  President  does  the 
United  States  no  favor  by  refusing  to 
correct  such  a  shocking  error  as  this 
trip  to  Bitburg.  as  he  has  corrected 
the  initial  failure  to  commemorate  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

Let  us  urge  the  President  to  recon- 
sider his  trip  to  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
that  those  who  do  not  learn  from  his- 
tory are  destined  to  repeat  it.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  message  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  send  to  the  world,  in 
terms  of  what  we  have  learned  from 
history,  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery  where  Nazi  SS  troops 
are  interred. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
SS  were  not  simply  German  soldiers 
doing  their  duty  for  their  nation— and 
they  were  most  certainly  not  "victims" 
of  the  Nazi  regime.  They  are  remem- 
bered for  conceiving  and  implementing 
the  terror  and  genocide  of  the  concen- 
tration  camps,   for   the   massacre   of 


American  prisoners  of  war  at  Mal- 
mady,  and  for  their  participation  in 
the  infamous  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

It  is  simply  inconceivable  to  me  that 
President  Reagan  would  allow  himself 
to  participate  in  a  ceremony  which— 
by  design  or  default— pays  tribute  to 
theSS. 

lit.  President,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  chastize  or 
embarrass  the  President  by  dwelling 
on  an  Ul-advised  and  unfortunate 
scheduling  decision  made  by  the 
White  House. 

I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
decision  to  visit  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery—and thus  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  buried  there— has  offended  not 
only  the  survivors  of  the  victims  of 
Nazi  terror  and  the  American  veterans 
who  fought  so  valiantly  against  Nazi 
genocide,  but  people  of  good  will 
around  the  world.  And  I  wish  to  regis- 
ter my  strongest  opposition  to  the  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  this  visit  de- 
spite these  many  objections. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  to  express  my  deepest 
hope  that  President  Reagan  will  re- 
consider his  decision  to  visit  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery  and  choose  instead 
some  other  more  appropriate  event  in 
which  to  pay  tribute  to  German  and 
American  friendship  and  symbolize 
the  reconciliation  of  our  two  great  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  urging  President  Reagan  to 
reevaluate  his  scheduled  trip  to  Bit- 
burg. In  light  of  the  Information 
which  has  been  provided  on  the  histo- 
ry of  this  site,  I  believe  a  more  appro- 
priate place  could  be  found  for  the 
President  to  pay  tribute  to  both  Ger- 
mans and  Americans. 

The  memories  that  many  people 
have  of  Germany  in  the  1940's  are  still 
painful.  The  heinous  activities  of  the 
Nazi  soldiers  against  the  Jewish  com- 
munity have  not  been  forgotten.  The 
American  soliders  who  gave  their  lives 
have  not  been  forgotten.  It  is  my  con- 
cern that  we  make  every  effort  to  de- 
crease the  painful  memories  that  this 
proposed  visit  has  aroused. 

I  would  encourage  the  President  to 
visit  a  site  which  can  make  both  Ger- 
mans and  Americans  proud  of  the  his- 
tory behind  it. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion to  visit  the  Bitburg  Military  Cem- 
etery during  his  visit  to  West  Germa- 
ny next  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  visit 
is  to  help  foster  a  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
which  has  grown  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Over  40  years  ago,  the 


United  States  and  Germany  were 
bitter  enemies  engaged  in  a  fierce 
global  battle.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
become  close  allies.  Indeed,  our  part- 
nership has  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  It  is  important 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reinforce  our  relationship.  The 
scheduled  trip  to  Bitburg  Cemetery, 
however,  is  not  the  appropriate  way  to 
commemorate  our  close  relationship. 

Forty  years  ago.  World  War  n 
ended— a  war  in  which  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  in  the  world  battled  for 
total  victory  for  6  years.  World  War  n 
was  the  most  massive  and  terrible  war 
in  himian  history.  It  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  $1  trillion  and  55  million 
lives.  This  war  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  its  terrible  brutality  against 
noncombatants,  especially  the  Nazi 
policy  of  genocide  based  on  racial 
hatred.  This  policy  was  developed  and 
pursued  by  one  man,  Adolf  Hitler.  His 
perverse  view  of  the  world  caused 
mass  murder  of  millions  of  innocent 
people,  including  6  million  Jews.  Nazi 
SS  stormtroopers  were  the  henchmen 
who  carried  out  Hitler's  directives,  47 
of  whom  are  burled  in  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery. 

From  Auschwitz  to  Birkenau  to 
Dachau  to  Buchenwald.  those  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  bom  a  Jew  were 
subject  to  inhumane  treatment  often 
followed  by  death.  For  many,  death 
was  a  welcomed  release.  In  Auschwitz, 
for  example,  the  butcher  Josef  Men- 
gele  conducted  vile  experiments  on 
Jews  and  others.  Just  recently,  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  hearing  in  Philadelphia 
with  the  sponsor  of  this  bill.  We  heard 
testimony  from  survivors  of  Mengele's 
atrocities.  I  am  appalled  that  this 
criminal  of  humanity  may  still  be 
living  among  us. 

Not  only  the  Jews  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Hitler.  Anyone  who  did  not 
fit  into  the  plans  of  the  master  race 
received  similarly  brutal  treatment. 
During  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  SS  sol- 
diers led  the  German  assault  against 
the  Allies.  Hitler's  troops  killed  more 
than  19,000  Americans  during  this  des- 
perate battle.  Indeed,  many  of  the  SS 
soldiers  who  participated  in  this  battle 
are  burled  at  Bitburg.  Worse,  one  SS 
soldier  buried  there  was  decorated  for 
killing  10  Americans. 

The  President's  visit  to  Bitburg  does 
little  to  commemorate  the  40  years  of 
cooperation  between  West  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  Instead,  the 
purpose  of  reconciliation  becomes  the 
first  casualty  of  this  controversy.  In- 
stead of  binding  old  wounds  and  cele- 
brating the  enduring  friendship,  our 
visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  recalls 
to  mind  old  hatreds  and  the  mon- 
strously evil  deeds  of  those  who  served 
Hitler  and  his  nightmarish  vision  of  a 
"master  race."  Although  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  plans  to  visit  a  Nazi 
death  camp,  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  make  alternate  plans  for  his 
trip  to  West  Qermany  and  not  visit 
Bitburg  Cemetery. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Matsukaga  and 
Pkyor  be  added  as  cosponsors,  making 
the  total  number  78. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  see  no  one  else  on  the  floor  seeking 
recognition.  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
act. 

Before  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
leader,  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  and  particular- 
ly to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Spictxr.  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  floor  and  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Senate  to  express  its  views 
on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  143 

Reaolved,  It  Is  the  aenae  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Oovemment  should 
pay  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  millions 
of  Innocent  civilians  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Allied  soldiers  who 
suffered  and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis: 

(3)  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  It  is 
flttlns  and  appropriate  for  the  President,  In 
a  gesture  of  reconciliation,  to  visit  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  a  country  which 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  community  of 
democratic  nations  and  which  la  now  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(3)  the  President  should  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  relationship  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny by  paying  tribute  to  appropriate  symbols 
of  the  nation's  current  democracy:  and 

(4)  the  President  should  reassess  his 
planned  itinerary  during  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  B4r.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Melchsr  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  143)  are  Senators  Spkctkr.  Mktz- 

EirBAUM.    COHKN.    CRAHSTON.    KXNHXDT, 

Btro,      Kkrrt,      DECoNcim.      Hart, 

SnCOH.  IMOUTB.  AlTDRTWS,  HaRKIN. 
RnCGLX.       FORS,       HOLUIfGS,       WCICKXR. 

Prozmirz.    Lcvuf,    LAtrmrBERG,    Bttr- 

DICK,  MrrCHZLL,  ROCKErELLKR, 

RuDMAH,  Leaht,  Sasser,  Gori:,  Exon, 
Hawkihs,  BoscHwm,  D'Amato, 
Cbatke,   McCoififKLL.   Oras&lxy.  Sar- 


BAifSS.  Dodd,  Mathias,  Pnx,  Dixoif, 
Olxitk,  Johhston,  Wilson,  Moyhihah. 
Behtsen,  Baucus,  Long,  HATnxLD, 
Heplin,  Borxn,  Domsnici,  Heinz, 
BnKPERS.  Abonor,  Biden,  Binoaman, 
Braslzt,  Chiles,  Dantorth,  Denton. 
Dole.  Eagleton,  Gorton,  Hscht,  Hum- 
phrey. Kassebadm,  Kasten,  Lugar, 
Matsxtnaga,  Mattinglt,  Melchsr. 
MtniKowsKi,  NicKLXS,  NtmN.  Pack- 
wood,  Pressler,  Prtor,  Quatlz, 
Roth,  Simpson,  Warner.  Zorinskt, 
Stennis,  Trible,  Dxtrenberger,  and 
Armstrong. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1986 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  the  pending  business, 
which  the  clerk  wlU  state. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  time  consumed  may  be  taken  from 
the  resolution,  not  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  I  have  been  discussing 
this  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  agree  that  we  could  vote  on 
Tuesday,  April  30  on  the  amendment 
that  I  would  offer.  So  let  me  proceed 
with  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  at>sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
again  that  the  time  used  in  this  debate 
be  taken  from  the  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  hope  that  we  could  agree 
that  on  Monday,  following  morning 
business,  we  would  return  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32  and  that 
action  on  the  budget  resolution  be  lim- 
ited to  debate  only,  but  before  I  could 
consent  to  that  I  would  propose  that 
at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  offer  two  amend- 
ments, one  to  the  resolution  and  an 
amendment  thereto,  and  that  a  vote 
occur  up  or  down  on  the  last  amend- 
ment offered  Immediately  without  any 
intervening  debate,  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  or  other  action. 

As  I  understand  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  a  problem  with 
that  portion  of  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  present  that  request 
now? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Idr.  BYRD.  He  does? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  for  the  Record,  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  know,  earlier 
today  I  visited  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  probably  about  10 
minutes  to  noon,  or  5  till,  or  some 
such.  I  know  we  had  discussed  earlier 
the  prospect  of  trying  to  reach  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  to  vote  today  on 
the  amendment  which  is  designated  F 
on  page  70  of  the  book  on  Senate  Pro- 
cedure. 

That  Is  the  amendment  which  on 
last  evening  I,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, having  discussed  the  matter 
carefully  with  Mr.  Chiles,  who  is  our 
manager,  and  with  Senator  Cranston, 
the  assistance  Democratic  leader,  and 
others,  offered  to  promptly  have  a 
vote,  and  for  reasons  that  were,  I  am 
sure,  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader— and  I  do  not 
fault  him  on  that  because  if  I  had 
been  in  his  position  I  might  have  done 
likewise— the  majority  leader  declined 
to  accept  the  offer. 

Today,  as  I  say.  around  noon,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  we  Democrats  would  be 
willing  to  vote  quickly  on  amendment 
F  before  Mr.  Rollings  left  for  North 
Carolina  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our 
late  departed  and  very  illustrious  col- 
league. Senator  Sam  Ervin.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  indicated  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  proceed  to  a  vote  immedi- 
ately on  his  amendment  becaiue  at 
least  one  Senator  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  had  already  departed  these  prem- 
ises. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader, 
at  that  time,  indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  consider  voting  on  Tuesday, 
next,  at  2  p.m.  on  the  amendment  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  offer  last  night, 
and  which  I  continue  to  refer  to,  for 
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the  sake  of  convenience,  as  amend- 
ment P.  I  indicated  that  I  would  prob- 
ably be  agreeable  to  that  offer  and  I 
would  try  to  shop  around  to  see  If  our 
people  had  any  problems  with  that 
proposal.  And,  without  further  detail, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
now  made  a  presentation  which  is  on 
the  record  and  which  all  of  us  have 
heard. 

I  have  two  problems  with  the  re- 
quest. One  is  with  reference  to  the  of- 
fering of  two  amendments  on  Tuesday 
at  the  hour  of  2  p.m..  one  to  the  reso- 
lution and  an  amendment  thereto.  We 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  like  to 
see  the  content  of  the  two  amend- 
ments in  time  for  us  to  be  able  to  give 
some  study  to  them  before  voting  on 
them. 

And  may  I  say  that  I  recognize  that 
in  the  normal  course  of  things  under 
the  Senate  rules,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  can  get  those  two 
amendments  into  place— the  places 
being  E  and  F  on  page  70  of  the  book 
on  Senate  Procedure— if  he  wants  to, 
without  revealing  the  substance  of  the 
two  amendments  beforehand.  He  does 
not  need  imanimous  consent  to  get  the 
amendments  in  place,  and  he  knows 
that,  and  I  know  that. 

The  distinguished  leader  is  saying 
that  he  is  trying  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ators who  are  going  to  be  absent  on 
Monday,  rather  than  go  through  all 
the  long  rigmarole  and  the  time  and  so 
forth  needed  to  put  Into  place  his  two 
amendments,  and  I  appreciate  it  on 
behalf  of  Senators  who  will  be  absent. 

So  he  has  no  duty  under  the  rules  to 
reveal  to  our  Senators  on  this  side  the 
contents  of  those  two  amendments  in 
advance  of  offering  them. 

Now,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  that  he  will,  in  advance 
make  public  the  substance  of  his  two 
amendments,  if  the  agreement  pro- 
posed is  agreed  to. 

The  problem  that  we  have  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  that  Democrats  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  immediately  following  dis- 
position of  the  majority  leader's 
amendment— again  I  will  call  it 
amendment  P— on  Tuesday  if  the  able 
majority  leader  continues  to  use  his 
power  of  first  recognition  to  shut 
Democrats  out. 

Now,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  utilized  the  niles  very  cor- 
rectly and  none  of  us  complain  about 
his  use  of  the  rules  in  order  to  put  his 
first  five  amendments  into  place.  He 
has  the  power  of  first  recognition  and 
we  do  not  dispute  that.  And  he  has 
been  very  circumspect  In  proceeding  so 
as  not  to  make  any  mistake  which 
would  allow  Democrats  to  get  recogni- 
tion and  offer  amendments.  And,  as  I 
say,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

But  I  do  think  that,  once  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  amendment  F,  up  or  down, 
then  I  think  that  once  that  course  has 


been  run,  we  Democrats,  in  all  fair- 
ness, are  entitled  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments. 

We  cannot  enter  into  this  agreement 
unless  we  are  given  by  the  agree- 
ment—or I  would  be  hi^jpy  to  take  the 
assurance  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader— that  once  his  amendment  is 
disposed  of,  which  he  wants  to  have 
voted  on  Tuesday  at  2  p.m.,  once  that 
is  disposed  of.  then  the  Democrats  be 
allowed  to  offer  an  amendment  to  E 
and  that  from  there  on  we  alemate  be- 
tween both  sides  in  calling  up  our 
amendments. 

We  have  proceeded  in  this  fashion  In 
the  past.  We  think  that  is  a  fair  way 
to  operate  under  the  budget  resolution 
process. 

So  it  is  only  fair,  I  think,  that  we  get 
that  included  as  a  part  of  the  order, 
because  the  Democrats  are  going  to 
want  to  get  some  shots  at  amending 
the  resolution. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
can  shut  us  out,  at  least  for  a  while, 
from  offering  amendments  simply  by 
getting  recognition,  and  offering 
amendments  himself.  He  will  have  the 
tree  of  amendments,  and  any  amend- 
ment to  amendment  E  wlU  not  be 
amendable.  I  kind  of  like  that  idea  be- 
cause when  we  do  get  recognition  on 
this  side,  we  would  like  to  take  some 
clear  shots  at  some  of  the  provisions 
that  are  in  the  resolution  that  we 
cannot  support.  Without  that  being  a 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  cannot  agree  to  It.  So  what  I 
am  saying,  in  sum,  is  that  after 
amendment  P.  the  majority  leader's 
amendment,  is  disposed  of,  we  Demo- 
crats want  recognition  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  amendment  E,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  and  we  want 
from  there  on  to  alternate  so  that  a 
Republican  can  offer  an  amendment, 
and  a  Democrat  the  next,  and  so  on. 

So  with  that,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
request  is  pending,  and  I  understand  it 
is,  I  object. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Still  proceeding  under 
the  resolution.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  he  has  correctly  stated 
that  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  deliver 
to  him  at  some  time  on  Monday  before 
the  close  of  business  both  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  see  any  problem  in 
that  area.  There  is  a  problem  correctly 
identified  by  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  about  the  so-called  rotation 
of  amendments.  The  stakes  are  very 
high  in  this  process.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  very  serious  problem  that  is 
called  the  Federal  deficit.  That  is 
going  to  be  over  $200  billion  this  year. 
If  we  do  not  do  something,  it  is  really 
going  to  start  jumping  up. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
leader  that  as  long  as  the  majority 
leader  operates  within  the  rule,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  offer  certain  amend- 
ments before  yielding  to  either  any  of 
my  colleagues  or  any  colleagues  on  the 
other  side.  Obviously,  there  are  a  lot 
of  very  sensitive  political  issues  that 
members  are  waiting  to  raise  as 
amendments.  Those  amendments  will 
be  offered. 

I  am  hopeful  when  we  do  vote,  If  not 
on  Tuesday  then  later  in  the  week, 
that  we  will  prevail  on  the  so<aIled 
leadership- White  House  budget  pack- 
age. In  my  view,  I  think  we  will  pre- 
vaU.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  re- 
quirement that  you  rotate  amend- 
ments. I  know  that  at  least  in  the  last 
few  years  there  often  has  been  by 
agreement  a  rotation.  And  I  think 
under  normal  circumstances  that  is  a 
very  good  policy.  And  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  can  revert  to  that. 
But  there  are  some  amendments  that 
in  my  view  would  need  to  follow  the 
vote  on  the  leadership-White  House 
budget  package  that  the  majority 
leader  might  wish  to  offer. 

I  must  say  that  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  we  do  not  necessarily 
expect  a  flood  of  votes  for  the  pack- 
age, we  have  to  preserve  our  rights 
and  preserve  the  rights  of  certain 
Members  who  propose  to  vote  for  the 
White  House-leadership  package.  It 
does  not  seem  to  the  majority  leader 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  imme- 
diately permit  the  other  side,  who  has 
done  everything  they  could  to  defeat 
the  proposition,  to  be  the  first  to  start 
shooting  at  it. 

So  I  say  that  I  hope  we  can  resolve 
that  concern  later  on.  I  understand 
the  minority  leader's  objection  on  that 
basis.  I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  com- 
bine the  agreement  to  have  no  votes 
on  Monday  with  the  other  requests, 
but  I  have  not  made  that  request 
either,  because  it  appeared  to  me  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  votes  on 
Monday. 

But  in  any  event,  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er's objection.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  include  that  in  the  order. 
But  I  have  a  feeling  that  before  the 
week  is  out,  everybody  is  going  to  have 
a  chance  to  offer  all  the  amendments 
they  wish.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
majority  to  determine  in  which  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  briefly.  It  seems  that  the 
normal  process  of  the  Senate  would  be 
that  we  send  to  the  desk  a  proposition 
and  we  then  begin  an  amending  proc- 
ess on  that  proposition.  Here  we  have 
before  us  a  move  in  which  the  majori- 
ty leader  can  go  through  the  chain  of 
seven  steps  to  lock  in  a  proposition 
that  will  not  allow  Itself  to  be  amend- 
ed. So  that  is  extraordinary  in  itself;  I 
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me«n  that  you  would  have  a  vote  up 
or  down,  where  there  would  be  no 
amendment,  and  the  majority  leader 
has  DOW  asked  this  side  to  accommo- 
date and  consent  to  that  process 
which  we  acreed  to  last  night— that  we 
would  provide  a  vote  on  that.  We 
agreed  to  it  again  today  according  to 
the  conversation  that  I  heard  of  the 
minority  leader.  We  are  ready  to  con- 
sent to  do  that  again.  But  I  think  what 
we  are  saying  Is  if  we  agree  to  that 
sort  of  extraordinary  process  which 
there  is  no  amendment  to.  at  some 
stage  In  the  game  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  play.  If  we  are  to  agree  to  that,  but 
then  the  majority  leader  still  through 
his  power  of  recognition  is  going  to 
obtain  recognition,  not  for  himself  but 
I  assume  these  are  not  amendments 
that  the  Senator  Is  wishing  to  make  to 
change  the  COLA's,  or  to  take  out 
REA.  or  to  change  the  defense 
number. 

I  assume  the  majority  leader  would 
not  make  those  comments,  but 
through  his  power  of  recognition  he 
can  keep  the  floor  so  that  those  may 
be  made  by  people  on  his  side.  Again, 
we  are  asking,  when  do  we  get  to  par- 
ticipate? It  is  hard  for  us  to  consent 
Just  to  continue  this  extraordinary 
process  so  that  we  are  shut  out  and 
never  given  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  quarrel,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  shut 
anyone  out.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  orderly  process  may  be  necessary 
for  a  time  since  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  getting  a  package  up  here  by 
following  that  process. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  did  indicate  that  we  had 
a  window  where  we  could  have  voted. 
But  I  learned  then  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Senator  Hxlms,  was  already  in  North 
Carolina  preparing  to  attend  the  serv- 
ices of  the  late  Senator  Ervln  and  we 
were  not  able  to  proceed  on  that  basis. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  resolve  any 
differences  without  any  serious  prob- 
lem. I  understand  that  we  do  have 
problems.  We  have  not  got  a  long 
margin  on  this  side,  and  absentees 
make  a  difference. 

There  is  no  objection  that  we  will 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  no  objection 
to  the  special  orders,  or  that  we  have 
routine  morning  business  until  the 
hour  of  1  pjn. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  perhaps 
today  we  can  run  the  clock  on  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  amend- 
ment No.  3,  and  perhaps  start  the 
clock  running  on  amendment  No.  4.  I 
believe  there  are  2  hours  on  amend- 
ment No.  4.  Then  we  would  go  out 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  addressing  me? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  reciting  what  I 
thought  we  might  do  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Of  course,  the  majority 
leader  will  propose  the  program  In 
that  regard  and  I  wUl  certainly  respect 
his  wishes.  If  he  wants  to  stay  and 
have  time  run  on  the  amendments  he 
has  identified,  that  is  all  right  with  us. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  add  one  fur- 
ther thing. 

I  kLnow  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  the  responsibility  to 
lead  the  Senate,  and  to  set  the  sched- 
ule and  so  on.  But  we  on  our  side  also 
have  a  responsibility.  We  do  not  want 
to  delay  or  obstruct  or  anything  of 
that  nature  Just  for  the  sake  of  doing 
so  without  cause.  But  we.  too.  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  help  mold  this  final 
product  that  passes  the  Senate.  We  all 
have  constituencies  who  expect  us  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  protect  the 
future  Investments  in  America  by  way 
of  education  of  the  young,  for  exam- 
ple: to  insist  on  equal,  fair,  and  equita- 
ble treatment  of  the  elderly;  and  to 
consider  the  fact  that  when  our  people 
get  old.  health  problems  Increase 
which  cause  medical  services  to  keep 
going  up.  up,  and  up.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  these  people  by 
holding  Medicare  premiums  to  a  rea- 
sonable level. 

How  can  we  do  these  things  if  we 
cannot  get  recognized  on  this  floor  to 
call  up  amendments?  How  do  we  offer 
amendments  to  this  measure  if  we 
cannot  get  recognized? 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  indicated,  and  rightly  so,  that  at 
some  point  we  are  going  to  have  our 
chances,  but  we  can  not  willingly  con- 
sent—we might  have  it  forced  on  us— 
to  allowing  the  majority  leader  to  con- 
tinue to  caU  up  amendments  and  shut 
us  Democrats  out.  I  do  not  know  what 
assurances  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  may  have  had  to  give  to  any  op- 
posing Members  on  his  side  in  return 
for  their  votes  on  the  leadership- 
White  House  budget  package.  Maybe 
he  has  not  had  to  offer  them  any- 
thing. But  maybe  he  has. 

If  so,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  to  help  him 
make  good  on  such  commitments.  We 
do  not  have  any  responsibility  on  our 
slde  to  help  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  carry  out  any  promises  he  may 
have  made  in  order  to  pick  up  votes 
for  his  package. 

I  like  and  respect  the  majority 
leader,  and  have  a  tremendously  high 
regard  for  him. 

As  majority  leader  he  is  In  a  tough 
position  If  he  has  had  to  make  certain 
assurances  on  his  side,  "We  will  see 
that  you  offer  the  next  amendment, 
that  you  get  the  next  amendment,  and 
then  we  will  give  the  Democrats  a 
shot." 

We  think  there  Is  an  element  of  fair- 
ness here  that  we  Democrats  have  a 
right  to  Insist  on.  that  we  begin  having 


an  equal  share,  a  fair  shake,  on  offer- 
ing our  amendments— one  on  this  side, 
one  on  the  other  side,  one  on  this  side, 
and  so  forth. 

That  is  not  an  unreasonable  request. 

I  can  understand  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  problem.  I  sympa- 
thize with  him.  But  with  all  due  re- 
spect, and  with  all  of  my  affection  for 
him.  I  have  to  say  that  we  on  this  side 
are  under  no  obligation  to  help  him 
make  good  on  any  promises  that  he 
may  have  made  to  others  on  his  side. 
We  cannot  willingly  agree,  and  we  will 
not  agree,  once  having  adopted  or  dis- 
posed of  the  leadership-White  House 
budget  package,  amendment  F.  that 
we  will  continue  without  objection  and 
without  efforts  being  made  on  our  own 
behalf. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
might  be  able  to  roll  over  us;  but  we 
want  to  insist  and  will  continue  to 
insist  that  we  have  our  shot  at  amend- 
ing this  resolution  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  leadership-White  House 
budget  package,  and  that  we  have  an 
alternate  working  order  beyond  that. 

Hopefully,  we  can  work  out  some- 
thing that  will  allow  us  to  operate  in 
that  fashion.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
fairness  that  I  ask  this.  I  think  It  is  a 
reasonable  request,  and  I  beg  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  indul- 
gence for  my  having  taken  so  much 
time. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  still  on 
the  resolution,  we  shall  see  what  we 
might  be  able  to  work  out.  I  Just  went 
back  and  checked  the  1981  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  and  there  were  28  amend- 
ments. Twenty-two  of  them  were  of- 
fered by  Democrats.  Eighteen  in  a  row 
were  offered  by  Democrats.  Eighteen 
straight  amendments  came  from  the 
Democratic  side. 

I  must  say  when  I  am  building  this 
little  tree.  I  am  having  to  go  through 
this  rather  tortuous  process  to  vote  on 
one  amendment.  It  is  not  as  if  I  were 
voting  on  seven  amendments.  But  I  do 
understand  If  there  is  some  way  to  ac- 
commodate all  concerns— and  I  must 
say  we  are  just  as  concerned  on  this 
side,  or  more  so,  about  the  elderly,  the 
students,  the  farmers,  the  workers  and 
any  other  group  I  may  have  left  out. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  economy, 
too. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
exactly  correct  that  if,  in  fact,  we  have 
this  process.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon 
him  to  furnish  any  assistance.  It 
makes  it  much  easier,  but  certainly.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  and  we  shall 
just  proceed  for  a  while  this  after- 
noon. 

May  I  ask  the  minority  leader  one 
additional  question?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  might  still  be  a 
possibility  of  considering  one  nomina- 
tion yet  this  afternoon,  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  can 
work  that  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  view  of  that,  I  think  it 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  let  some 
of  the  clock  nm  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  maybe  we  can  go  on 
to  the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say— I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  point,  but  this  is 
one  final  note.  We  Democrats  will 
have  some  alternatives.  Mr.  Chilks 
has  an  alternative  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed with  his  colleagues  In  caucus 
and  It  has  been  fairly  well  publicized.  I 
would  say.  Mr.  HoLLnrcs  wUl  have  an 
alternative.  I  am  working  at  the 
present  time  to  try  to  develop  a  Demo- 
cratic alternative  which  most— hope- 
fully all— of  the  E>emocrats  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  run  ahead 
of  Bfr.  Chiles  or  Mr.  Hollihgs.  I 
would  like  to  see  all  three  propositions 
considered  at  some  point.  I  am  sure 
they  can  be. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  some  alternatives  on  this 
side,  that  we  are  concerned  also  about 
budget  deficits,  but  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  Americans  all  over  this 
country  who  are  going  to  be  affected— 
fairly  or  unfairly— as  we  go  down  the 
road  and  make  all  the  decisions  that 
are  made  In  connection  with  this 
budget  resolution.  So  we  Democrats 
will  have  alternatives. 

I  understand  what  the  majority 
leader  is  saying.  May  I  just  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Chair? 

How  much  time  remains  on  the 
pending  question,  which  is  amendment 
39, 1  beUeve? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-nine  minutes  remain  on  each 
side  on  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mi.  dole.  Mr.  President,  still  pro- 
ceeding on  the  resolution,  again.  I 
think  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  we  are 
checking  to  determine  how  the  rota- 
tion plan  worked  when  the  other  side 
was  in  the  majority.  I  am  reminded  on 
the  Natural  Oas  Act,  there  were  33 
straight  amendments  by  Democrats 
before  a  Republican  got  one  in.  But 
this  is  different.  This  is  the  budget. 

I  also  would  say  these  are  rather  un- 
usual times.  We  have  this  big.  big  defi- 
cit. We  do  not  have  a  big  majority.  We 
may  not  make  it  work,  but  we  have  to 
try. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  not  friendly 
with  the  people  on  the  other  side,  but 
that  we  may  only  have  one  opportuni- 
ty. There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  the  differ- 
ent proposals.  We  may  have— In  fact,  I 
think  we  have  an  alternative  proposal 
from  our  side,  a  different  proposal- 
which  will  be  put  to  a  vote  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  the 


floor  or  yield  to  me— whichever  he 
wants  to  do? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  referred  back  to  that 
very  unhappy  day  In  1977,  I  believe  It 
was,  when  the  Senate  was  discussing 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  That  may  not  be 
the  precise  title.  But  I  very  well  re- 
member when  something  like  39 
amendments,  I  believe,  or  a  consider- 
able number  of  amendments  were 
called  up,  one  after  the  other.  I  was 
majority  leader  at  the  time. 

My  fight  was  not  with  the  Republi- 
cans, my  fight  was  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  had  a  filibuster  going  and  a 
couple  of  our  very  highly  respected 
Senators — one  of  whom  is  no  longer  a 
Senator,  one  of  whom  Is  still  a 
Member— were  conducting  a  post-clo- 
ture  filibuster.  We  went  13  days  and  1 
night,  I  believe,  after  cloture  had  been 
invoked.  My  recollection  may  be  a 
little  off  there,  but  it  may  not  be. 

In  any  event,  after  all  that  period  of 
time,  I  think  the  Senate  had  disposed 
of  maybe  a  half-dozen  amendments, 
and  there  were  hundreds  still  at  the 
desk.  I  had  to  do  what  I  had  to  do  to 
break  that  filibuster.  I  happened  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  fllibusterers  as  far 
as  the  substance  was  concerned,  but  I 
felt  the  responsibility  to  move  that 
measure  and  get  a  vote  up  or  down, 
whatever.  So,  working  with  the  Vice 
President,  certain  points  of  order  were 
made  and  I  stood  at  that  desk,  where 
Mr.  Chiles  is  now  sitting,  and  called 
up  amendment  after  amendment  and 
they  were  ruled  out  of  order.  I  had  to 
do  that  to  break  that  filibuster,  but  I 
was  attacking  my  own  colleagues'  posi- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  was 
strictly  a  parliamentary  and  procedur- 
al tactic. 

This  matter  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  not  Just  a  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. We  are  talking  about  an  amend- 
ment that  has  real  substance  to  it— 
this  amendment  F— the  leadership- 
White  House  budget  package.  It  is  a 
substantive  amendment.  It  does  some- 
thing. It  Lb  not  wholly  procedural.  Pro- 
cedure is  how  we  get  to  It,  but  the 
amendment  Itself  is  not  proceduraL  It 
is  substantive.  In  that  Instance  in 
1977,  however,  It  was  procedural— get- 
ting that  filibuster  broken. 

I  do  not  recall  any  time  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate— at  least  26  years— 
ever  having  seen  so  tense  a  situation 
or  a  situation  In  which  a  party  leader 
had  to  use  strong-arm  tactics  against 
Senators  in  his  own  party  on  his  own 
side  of  the  aisle  in  order  to  move  the 
Senate  forward.  I  shall  have  to  admit, 
I  think  I  was  a  Uttle  high-handed  but 
it  was  the  only  way  that  I  could  find 
to  stop  a  small  minority  on  my  own 
side  from  bringing  the  Senate  to  its 
knees. 


But  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again  to- 
morrow, I  would  do  it,  if  I  were  the 
majority  leader  and  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  getting  the  natural  gas  bill  to 
a  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  I  was 
opposed  to,  and  voted  against,  the  bUl 
on  final  passage. 

Since  the  majority  leader  cited  that 
instance,  I  remind  everyone  that  that 
was  a  quite  different  situation  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here,  I  had 
to  fight  some  of  my  own  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle— not  the  people  on 
the  other  side,  but  my  own  side— to 
break  a  postcloture  filibuster.  We  were 
in  a  vicious  postcloture  filibuster  on 
that  occasion.  This  is  no  filibuster  we 
are  talking  about  now.  And  I  want  to 
assure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  there  is  not  the  111  feeling 
in  our  discussion  by  any  means.  I 
harbor  no  ill  feeling  against  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  he  harbors  none 
against  me.  Certainly  not  yet.  And  I 
trust  and  believe  there  will  not  be  any. 

But  I  will  never  forget  the  stripes  In- 
flicted on  my  back  In  that  situation.  I 
hated  to  do  what  I  had  to  do,  but 
whatever  it  was  I  had  to  do,  it  was  all 
a  family  situation  on  this  tdde  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  did  not  flow  over  on  the 
other  side. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  the  resolution- 
parliamentary  Inquiry— when  does 
time  start  running  on  the  amendment 
equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  would  simply  decline 
to  yield  any  further  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  decline  to  yield  any 
further  under  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  nei- 
ther side  yield  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  runs  equally. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
UHAHiiiocs-coiTSEifT  «mrmigirr 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  WlUlam  Emerson  Brock 
III,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  that 
he  be  considered  under  the  following 
time  agreement:  Thirty  minutes  on 
the  nomination  being  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  or  their  designees;  that  no 
motions,  appeals,  or  points  of  order  be 
in  order;  that  following  the  conclusion 
or  yielding  back  of  time  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Brock,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

Finally,  following  the  notification  to 
the  President  of  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Brock,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  Senate  resume  legislative  ses- 
sion. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  wUl  not 
object,  I  think  I  should  ask  the  Chair, 
am  I  correct  in  saying  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  time 
that  wil]  be  taken  in  executive  session 
dealing  with  the  nomination  will  not 
be  charged  against  the  time  on  the 
budget  resolution  or  any  amendment 
thereto?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMKinci).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  granted. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  Emerson  Brock  III.  of  Ten- 
nessee to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  turns  to  consideration  of 
the  confirmation  of  William  Brock  to 
be  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  of  course  is 
no  stranger  to  this  body,  having  been 
a  respected  colleague  of  ours  from 
1971  to  1977.  But  this  has  been  only 
one  chapter  of  a  distinguished  career 
that  has  spanned  over  two  decades.  He 
began  his  public  service  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Third  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. Following  Ills  term  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  the  architect  who  re- 
built the  Republican  Party  as  chair- 
man of  its  National  Committee.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Republicans  would  probably  not  be 
the  majority  party  in  the  Senate  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Brock's  tireless  ef- 
forts as  party  leader. 

For  the  last  4  years,  he  has  been  this 
country's  Trade  Representative.  I  am 
sure  none  of  his  predecessors  has  had 
to  face  challenges  as  difficult  and  com- 
plex as  Bill  has  confronted.  The  very 
issues  we  debate  today  in  this  body  are 
intertwined  with  International  trade, 
the  strong  dollar,  foreign  competition 
and  barriers  to  export  of  our  goods. 
Throughout  these  past  4  years.  Bill 
has  continually  demonstrated  a  fine 
capacity  to  articulate  the  views  of  this 
administration,  to  listen  with  respect 
to  the  views  of  others,  and  to  strive 
creatively  to  develop  mutually  accept- 
able solutions.  For  these  qualities  and 
accomplishments,  he  has  earned 
world-wide  respect  in  the  international 
community.  But  more  important,  he 
has  earned  the  respect  among  those 
who  will  be  his  constitutents  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor— the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  their  employee 
representatives  and  their  employers. 
As  he  said  during  his  conformation 
hearing,  his  "door  will  always  be  open 
to  labor,  business,  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  share  ideas  and  to  listen 
to  advice."  And  people  know  that  Is 
true.  I  was  heartened  to  hear,  for  In- 
stance, that  KFlj-ClO  President  Lane 


Klrkland  welcomed  his  nomination— 
an  impressive  endorsement  from  one 
with  whom  Bill  could  not  always 
agree. 

In  short,  William  Brock  is  eminently 
qualified  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor 
both  in  tenns  of  his  character  and  his 
experience.  His  tenure  in  Congress  was 
coincided  with  the  enactment  and 
amendment  of  some  of  this  country's 
most  significant  labor  laws.  He  there- 
fore has  a  special  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  laws.  And  he  knows 
what  Congress  intended.  He  will  need 
to  muster  all  of  this  experience  as  he 
faces  the  difficult  challenges  of  today. 

Congress  has  defined  the  Depart- 
ment's mission  as  follows: 

To  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  Improve  their  working  condition*. 
tLnd  Co  advance  their  opportunities  for  prof- 
itable employment.  2S  U.S.C.  I  561 

Since  that  mandate  was  given.  Con- 
gress has  greatly  expanded  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  elevating 
labor  standards,  in  diminishing  labor 
unrest  and  in  expanding  employment 
opportunities.  Although  we  are  enjoy- 
ing an  unparalleled  economic  recovery, 
beneficial  to  all,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Brock  put  his  finger  on  the 
problems— persistant  unemployment, 
pervasive  mismatches  between  skills 
and  Job  opportunities,  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  the  hazards  posed  by  the 
workplace.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  social  Justice  for  our  country's 
workers,  but  cautioned  that  it  "must 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  national 
economic  health:  rather,  it  represents 
the  means  for  maintaining  that 
healthy  prosperity."  With  this  as  the 
polestar.  I  have  no  doubt  that  under 
William  Brock  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  achieve  great  gains  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  work- 
ers, in  guarding  their  pension  benefits, 
in  advancing  Job  training,  and  In  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities. 

I  am  proud  to  have  overseen  the 
committee's  expeditious  consideration 
of  his  nomination.  And  I  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
KonrxDT,  for  his  cooperation  and  sup- 
port In  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor  today. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  clo«ely  with  the  new 
Secretary  in  the  yean  to  come.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  is  vital  if  our  Government  is 
to  serve  the  people  effectively. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  Bill  Brocx 
for  20  years  as  a  colleague  in  the  other 
body  and  In  the  Senate.  We  have 
worked  closely  during  the  years  he  has 
served  as  Republican  national  chair- 
man and  as  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive. In  all  of  that  time  he  has  exhibit- 


ed competence.  Intelligence,  and  integ- 
rity. Beyond  those  basic  requisites  for 
public  service.  Bill  Brock  tias  shown  an 
ability  to  take  a  comprehensive  view, 
to  consider  the  long-term  effect  of  de- 
cisions and  events.  He  looks  at  cause 
and  effect  and  understands  the  rela- 
tionship between  them. 

I  think  the  President  has  acted 
wisely  in  nominating  Bill  Brock  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Bill  Brock  has  accepted  this 
new  responsibility  after  years  of  ardu- 
ous official  duties  that  have  consimied 
most  of  his  professional  life.  I  thank 
him,  and  I  also  thank  his  wife,  Muffet. 
who  has  shared  the  tensions  and  pres- 
siu«s. 

I  shall  support  his  nomination  with 
both  pleasure  and  appreciation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  President 
Reagan's  nomination  of  our  former 
colleague  Bill  Brock  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  his  con- 
firmation will  open  a  new  chapter  in 
what  has,  untU  recently,  been  a  long 
and  proud  tradition  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Ever  since  Frances  Perkins  led  the 
fight  for  the  first  mintmnm  wage  law, 
the  Department  of  Labor's  special  mis- 
sion has  been  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  hard-won 
rights. 

Over  the  years,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  given  far-reaching  re- 
sponsibilities for  protecting  the 
health,  safety,  and  economic  security 
of  millions  of  American  workers.  And 
every  administration,  whether  Repub- 
lican of  Democratic,  has  been  willing 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  in  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  manner. 
Unfortunately  that  commitment  has 
been  lacking  these  past  4  years. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  about  the  Department's  new, 
unproductive  direction.  Under  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  and  personnel  have 
been  severely  slashed  and  aggressive 
law  enforcement  has  been  replaced  by 
a  policy  whose  sole  concern  is  the  po- 
tential cost  of  effective  regulation. 

For  example,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  sui- 
fered  a  23-percent  cut  in  personnel 
since  1980.  and  the  agency  has  spent 
almost  all  of  its  time  cutting  back  on 
existing  health  standards  instead  of 
trying  to  provide  new  protections  for 
some  39  million  Americans  who.  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
[NI08H],  are  today  being  exposed  to 
substances  that  need  stricter  controls. 

E^nforcement  of  our  Nation's  pension 
laws,  which  protect  the  retirement 
benefits  of  60  million  workers  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246,  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  provision,  which 
offers  perhaps  the  greatest  potential 
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for  eliminating  discrimination  in  the 
workplace,  have  been  given  the  lowest 
priority. 

On  employment  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration has  devoted  far  too  much  time 
to  the  youth  submlnlmiun  panacea 
that  promises  few  Jobs  and  threatens 
the  Job  security  of  adults  while,  at  the 
same  time,  slashing  funds  for  proven 
programs  that  can  provide  young 
people  with  real  skills  for  a  lifetime  of 
work. 

I  raise  these  issues  not  because  I 
think  Bill  Brock  is  going  to  repudiate 
the  Reagan  program  and  reverse 
course.  I  do  not  expect  to  agree  with 
Bill  Brock  on  every  issue,  or  even  a 
majority  of  issues.  But  I  do  believe 
that  Mr.  Brock  and  his  staff  will  re- 
store professionalism  and  a  sense  of 
Intellectual  openness  and  fairness  that 
has,  in  too  many  instances,  been  sorely 
larking  in  the  Department  of  Labor's 
analysis  of  policy  these  past  4  years. 

We  face  some  very  tough,  intracta- 
ble problems  in  these  next  few  years. 
And  the  only  way  to  solve  them  is  to 
work  to  achieve  a  new  consensus. 

When  the  administration  has  sought 
consensus  in  the  past,  progress  has 
been  made.  I  am  proud  of  the  biparti- 
san effort  that  produced  a  new  Job 
Training  Progrvn  in  1982.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  bright 
spot  on  an  otherwise  bleak  record.  It 
should  not  have  been  the  exception, 
but  the  rule.  From  welfare  reform,  to 
unemployment  compensation,  to  occu- 
pational health,  old  ss^stems  need  re- 
working and  renewal. 

Reasonable  people  can  and  wlU  dis- 
agree about  the  specific  steps  we  must 
take.  But  before  we  can  begin  to 
debate,  we  need  a  new  Secretary  of 
Labor  who  understands  the  issues  and 
is  committed  to  enforcing  the  laws  he 
is  sworn  to  administer. 

I  believe  Bill  Brock  meets  those 
tests.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  the  months  ahead  and  I  urge 
my  colleages  to  support  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam £.  Brock  as  Secretary  of  the  UJB. 
E>epartment  of  Labor.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  Bill  Brock  has  been  a  close 
political  as  well  as  personal  friend  of 
this  Senator  since  the  days  when,  as 
members  of  the  local  Republican  Par- 
ties of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  we 
worked  to  further  the  ideals  of  the 
GOP  in  the  South.  Over  10  years 
later,  as  a  freshman  Senator  Just 
moving  to  Washington  I  was  particu- 
larly delighted  when  Bill  Brock  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  accompanied  me  to 
Washington. 

I  will  always  remain  grateful  to  Bill 
Brock  for  sharing  with  me  his  exper- 
tise, advice,  indeed  fascination  with 
the  subject  of  international  trade.  Like 
Bill  Brock,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  an 


ongoing  effort  to  convince  my  col- 
leagues and  the  officials  of  this  admin- 
istration that  international  trade  is 
the  axis  on  which  the  world's,  and 
thus  the  United  States'  economic 
world  turns. 

Under  Ambassador  Brock's  leader- 
ship the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative has  become,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  respected  trade 
offices  in  the  world.  Personally,  Bill 
Brock  is  viewed  as  being  the  lone  cred- 
ible, objective,  and  coherent  represent- 
ative of  UJ3.  trade  policy  in  an  era 
when  our  own  officials,  much  less 
those  overseas,  have  diffictilty  separat- 
ing trade  facts  from  fiction.  I  must,  in 
all  honesty,  say  that  it  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  I  watch  Bill  Brock  depart 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's  Office 
for  the  Labor  Department.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  his  negotiat- 
ing sldlls  and  reputation  for  objectivi- 
ty are  sorely  needed  by  that  agency. 
Let  me  close  by  wishing  my  friend  Bill 
Brock  every  success  in  hiB  new  posi- 
tion and  proudly  casting  my  vote  in 
favor  of  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  support  the  nomination  of 
my  good  friend.  Bill  Brock,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  have  known  Bill  Brock  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  for 
him.  As  a  U.S.  Representative,  a  U.S. 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  and  finally 
as  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  Bill 
Brock  has  consistently  excelled  at  his 
Jobs  and  has  maintained  a  high  level 
of  integrity.  He  will  bring  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  commitment  to 
excellence,  fairness,  and  wisdom. 

With  Bill  Brock's  nomination  came  a 
surge  of  compliments  on  his  willing- 
ness to  provide  groups  with  an  open 
forum  for  good  communication.  Labor 
leaders  have  called  Bill  Brock  "honor- 
able and  fair"  and  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Klrkland  said: 

We  have  worked  with  (Brock)  in  many 
areas  over  the  yean.  While  we  have  not 
always  agreed,  he  has  earned  our  respect. 

We  all  know  we  won't  always  agree 
on  every  single  issue,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  that  you  are  getting  a 
fair  hearing  and  that  you  are  dealing 
with  an  honorable  person.  That  is  Bill 
Brock. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  sincere 
pleasure  with  the  nomination  of  Bill 
Brock  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  look 
forward  to  his  tenure  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  believe  that  the 
President  has  made  a  superb  selection. 
I  fully  support  Bill  Brock  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  Job  as  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Ambassador  William  E.  Brock  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Having  known  Bill  Brock  for 


some  years  now.  and  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  familiar  with  his  creden- 
tials. In  my  Judgment,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  high  post  to 
which  President  Reagan  has  nominat- 
ed him. 

Ambassador  Brock  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  which  includes  service 
in  the  UJ3.  Navy,  business  experience 
in  the  private  sector,  and  IB  years 
combined  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Ambassador  Brock  has  most  recently 
demonstrated  his  talents  and  knowl- 
edge in  serving  since  1981  as  UJS. 
Trade  Representative. 

Ambassador  Brock,  a  native  of  Chat- 
tanooga. TN.  is  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  in  Virginia. 
He  has  been  awarded  several  honorary 
degrees,  the  most  recent  of  which  was 
a  doctor  of  laws  bestowed  upon  tilm  in 
1984  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  is  located  in  my  home 
State.  He  has  been  a  visiting  professor 
at  that  outstanding  institution  since 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  supporting  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President. 
Edmund  Burke  said  that  "a  disposition 
to  preserve  and  an  abUlty  to  improve, 
taken  together,  would  be  my  standard 
of  a  statesman." 

During  the  past  4  years.  Bill  Brock 
has  met  this  standard. 

As  our  Trade  Representative,  Am- 
bassador Brock  has  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  decisions  in  our  Government. 
He  has  had  to  handle  delicate  negotia- 
tions abroad— with  our  trading  part- 
ners and  competitors— and  sometimes 
even  more  delicate  negotiations  at 
home— with  groups  affected  by  trade 
and  our  Government's  trade  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee,  I  woi^ed  with 
Ambassador  Brock  frequently,  and  dis- 
agreed with  him  sometimes.  But  I 
always  respected  his  skill,  knowledge, 
candor,  and  overarching  devotion  to 
hlB  coimtry's  interest.  He  did  a  great 
Job  during  difficult  times.  I'm  not  sure 
any  other  American  could  have  done 
better. 

I'm  sorry  that  BUI  Brock  is  leaving 
USTR.  With  our  trade  deficit  reaching 
such  dangerous  levels,  we  need  some- 
one like  him  there.  We  will  miss  him 
in  our  efforts  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  We  will 
miss  his  sensitivity,  knowledge,  in- 
sight, and  commitment. 

Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  Bill 
deserves  a  Job  requiring  less  travel.  I'm 
glad  he  Lb  remaining  in  public  service. 
I  know  he  will  do  a  great  Job  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  I  wish  him  well.  I  en- 
dorse his  confirmation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Brock's  credentials  are  truly  impres- 
sive. He  is  quite  a  guy.  They  include  14 
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yean  in  the  Congress,  a  highly  suoess- 
ful  period  of  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Conunittee 
and.  most  recently,  a  highly  visible 
and  credible  stint  as  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative. 

Bill  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  four  terms— 1963  to 
1971.  He  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1971  where  he  served  until  1976.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  was  very  well 
served  by  Bill  Brock  during  all  of 
those  years. 

His  tenure  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  been  well  marked  by  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  entire 
Nation.  His  awesome  talents  expended 
as  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tion position  with  many  nations. 

The  challenges  which  Bill  Brock  will 
face  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor  are 
significant  indeed.  The  Department  of 
Labor  oversees  so  many  programs 
which  are  extremely  cruciaJ  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  American  work- 
ers. Agencies  within  the  Department, 
such  as  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  have  had  con- 
troversial histories  and  are  always  sub- 
ject to  close  congressional  and  public 
scrutiny.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Bill 
will  handle  all  that  most  capably. 

I  am  confident  Bill  Brock  will  meet 
this  new  challenge  with  the  same  "up 
front"  and  forthright  manner  and 
dedication  that  has  served  him  so  well 
in  his  long  public  service  to  this 
Nation.  I  wish  him  well— and  these  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  support 
go  out  to  him  and  to  his  delightful 
wife.  Muffy.  We  are  proud  to  see  them 
representing  our  country  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

I  fully  support  the  nomination  of 
Bill  Brock  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  I  do  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate on  a  personal  note,  that  I 
cannot  recall  when  I  have  supported  a 
nomination  with  more  pleasure  than 
the  nomination  of  Bill  Brock  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  talked  with  Bill 
when  he  agreed  to  do  this,  and  I  guess 
at  the  time  it  may  not  liave  seemed 
like  a  very  good  idea  to  him,  or  at  least 
he  had  some  reservation. 

In  my  view,  however,  it  is  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  not  only  for  Bill  Brock  but  it  is 
a  good  appointment.  It  wlU  be  good  for 
organized  labor.  It  will  be  good  for  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  will  be  good 
for  the  business  community. 

I  could  speak  at  length  about  my 
friendship  with  Bill  Brock  through 
the  years,  having  been  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
as  Bill  was  later;  having  worked  with 
him  very  closely  in  his  capacity  as  U.S. 
Trade  Representative;  having  worked 
with  him  In  other  capacities. 

BUI  Brock  has  proven  himself  a  con- 
summate public  servant,  and  I  know 
will  bring  all  his  many  talents  to  bear 


as  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor  and  add 
that  to  his  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  would  Just  indicate  for  the  Rccord 
that  it  is  not  very  often  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  Cabinet  officer  is  approved 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  voice  vote.  But 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  will  happen 
here  very  quickly. 

As  a  former  colleague,  most  Senators 
know  Bill  Brock  very  well.  They  know 
he  is  a  man  of  great  integrity,  honesty, 
fairness,  and  ability. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  nomination. 

ISx.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  confirmation  of  William  E.  Brock 
to  be  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  associate 
msrself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Having  watched  Mr.  Brock  perform 
his  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  as  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, I  know  that  he  will  bring 
needed  experience,  understanding,  and 
foresight  into  this  vitally  important 
position.  In  all  his  positions.  Bill  Brock 
has  shown  that  he  values  highly  the 
principle  that  our  Government  repre- 
sents all  the  people,  not  Just  the  privi- 
leged few.  This  understanding  will  be 
crucial  in  the  important  and  difficult 
position  that  he  is  about  to  assimie.  It 
is  an  understanding  that  has  not  been 
in  evidence  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  last  several  years. 

Instead,  we  have  seen  the  one  Cabi- 
net position  that  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  and  betterment  of  all 
American  workers  become,  more  and 
more,  an  agent  for  management.  Orga- 
nized labor  has  t>een  scoffed  at  and  ne- 
glected. The  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  of  American  workers 
have  been  reduced  and  ignored.  Intol- 
erably high  rates  of  unemplojrment 
have  been  tolerated,  and  the  needs  of 
the  structurally  unemployed  have  not 
been  met. 

Bill  Brock  has  an  enormous  task 
ahead  of  him  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 
He  has  already  taken  an  important 
step  by  reestablishing  contact  with  or- 
ganized labor.  At  his  confirmation 
hearing  this  week,  he  paid  American 
labor  unions  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment by  pointing  out  that  the  trade 
union  movement  in  this  country  is  the 
most  responsible  union  movement  in 
the  world.  This  recognition  clearly  sig- 
nals a  new  and  welcome  understanding 
at  the  Reagan  administration  Labor 
Department. 

Bill  Brock  will  need  organized  labor 
as  he  confronts  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems waiting  for  him  on  his  desk  at 
200  Constitution  Avenue. 

At  the  top  of  the  pUe  is  the  question 
of  America's  future  economic  growth 
and  enhanced  competitiveness  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

The  signs  all  around  us  are  unmis- 
takable. It  is  impossible  for  any 
modem  nation  to  confine  its  economy 
within  its  own  borders.  Whether  we 


wish  it  to  be  so  or  not.  we  are  in  fact 
participants  in  an  international,  global 
economy.  In  that  economy,  we  are 
competing  with  some  very  capable,  re- 
sourcefiil,  and  ambitious  nations  and 
people.  Take  Japan  and  Germany,  for 
example.  Within  the  past  40  years, 
both  of  these  nations,  with  their 
entire  industrial  capacity  and  most  of 
their  urban  areas,  literally  smashed  to 
bits  and  burned  beyond  recognition, 
have  risen  to  the  point  that  they  have 
become  Industrial,  oommerical  giants 
of  the  highest  caliber. 

If  this  Nation  intends  to  keep  its 
place  within  the  top  ranks  of  world 
economic  powers,  and  maintain  and 
enhance  its  standard  of  living,  it  had 
best  learn  some  lessons  from  these  na- 
tions. The  first  is  that  government 
must  be  an  active  participant  in  assur- 
ing progress  on  these  fronts.  Any  ide- 
ology that  suggests  government 
should  be  removed  fully  from  the 
sphere  of  assuring  oompetitlveness  is 
begging  for  this  Nation  to  become  a 
second-class  economy  and  society.  Na- 
tions that  are  succeeding  in  the  global 
economy  harness  their  public  powers 
and  capabilities  Just  as  they  devote 
their  private  skills,  energies,  and  ambi- 
tions to  this  cause. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  nation- 
alize our  industries  or  create  new  gov- 
ernment-controlled economic  entities. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  Americans 
know  better  than  virtually  any  other 
nation  the  power  and  resourcefulness 
that  can  spring  from  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  What  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, is  that  our  Government  must 
forcefully  and  energetically  act  in  its 
areas  of  responsibility,  assuring  an  ac- 
ceptable trade  policy  and  environ- 
ment; promoting  necessary  basic  and 
applied  research  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement; and  taking  steps  to  assist 
business  and  industry  to  assure  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  workers 
keeps  pace  with  often  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  growing  industrial  and  com- 
mercial requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  recent  report  issued  by  the 
President's  own  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial. Competitiveness.  The  report 
states: 

A  primary  means  of  maintaining  a  produc- 
tive and  competitive  work  force  Is  employee 
training.  Training  Is  the  chief  vehicle  for 
upgrading  the  ikills  of  the  work  force  in  re- 
sponse to  changing  technologies  and  prod- 
uct demand. 

The  report  recommends  several  Ini- 
tiatives for  upgrading  training  by  the 
private  sector,  where,  as  we  all  Icnow, 
the  vast  majority  of  training  occurs 
today,  and  rightly  so.  But  in  making 
its  recommendations  for  the  private 
sector,  the  Commission  assimies  that, 
at  a  minimum,  Govemment-sponsored 
employment  training  and  assistance 
programs  will  continue  at  their 
present  levels,  and  the  Commission 
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goes  on  to  suggest  ways  that  these 
programs  can  be  strengthened. 

The  Reagan  administration,  howev- 
er, is  now  supporting  a  budget  that  se- 
verely slashes  Federal  employment 
and  training  programs.  The  very  seri- 
ous problems  of  the  structurally  un- 
employed, especially  displaced  work- 
ers, are  being  virtually  ignored. 

We  are  tolerating  heretofore  intoler- 
ably high  rates  of  unemployment— 7 
percent  nationally  for  months  now— 
and  this  is  a  recovery  from  a  recession 
in  which  we  saw  rates  go  as  high  at 
10.7  percent. 

Youth  unemplojrment  is  at  critical 
levels,  and  the  only  response  to  this 
thus  far  from  the  administration,  has 
been  to  cut  summer  youth  employ- 
ment programs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
suggest  that  we  place  a  landmine 
under  the  mlnlmiim  wage  law — one  of 
the  most  precious  worker  protection 
policies  this  Nation  has  provided  its 
workers. 

And  finally,  worker  health  and 
safety  are  also  in  serious  peril.  It  is  im- 
perative that  this  administration 
return  the  administration  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  to  its 
original  congressional  intent. 

Bill  Brock  has  already  shown,  in 
these  past  few  weeks,  an  interest  in, 
and  commitment  to,  the  welfare  of 
American  workers. 

I  do  not  expect  miracles.  I  have 
often  disagreed  with  Bill  Brock— when 
he  was  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  and 
since  then— and  I  expect  there  wUl  be 
times  in  the  days  ahead  when  we  will 
disagree. 

But  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
his  abilities  and  his  commitment  to 
work  with  us  in  the  Congress  as  we  ad- 
dress the  serious  problems  in  the  days 
ahead. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  his  confir- 
mation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  deslgn&te  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  complete  action  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  this  nomina- 
tion and  my  sincere  admiration  for  the 
nominee. 

Bill  Brock  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  to  our  Nation.  He  has 
served  in  a  number  of  important,  high- 
level  positions  in  our  Government 
since  becoming  involved  in  public  serv- 
ice over  20  years  ago. 

As  a  former  Congressman,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, and  GOP  national  chairman,  and 
most  recently  as  President  Reagan's 
Special  Trade  Representative,  Bill 
Brock   has   proven   himself   to   be   a 


strong  leader,  an  astute  organizer,  and 
a  most  effective  negotiator. 

I  can  think  of  no  person  better  quali- 
fied to  bring  new  direction  and  Integri- 
ty to  the  objectives  of  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  enhance  the  opportunities  of 
all  Americans  who  need  and  want  to 

WOliL 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Bill  Brock  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  believe  he  is  an 
excellent  choice  and  I  wish  him  every 
success.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  as  he  undertakes  his  new  re- 
sponslbOitles. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  said  that  the  Office  of  UJ3.  Trade 
Representative  is  a  Job  for  an  honest 
broker.  The  reason  for  that  sasing  is 
that  when  the  USTR  was  created, 
there  was  a  sense  that  our  country  has 
a  variety  of  interests  in  international 
trade  which  are  inherently  in  conflict. 
The  Interests  of  the  manufacturing 
sector  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  sector 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  often 
they  are  diametrically  opposed. 

The  interests  of  business  and  the  in- 
terests of  labor  frequently  differ. 
Within  the  business  community,  some 
people  in  business  are  in  exporting. 
They  want  free  trade,  open  markets; 
they  fear  retaliation  from  other  coun- 
tries. Others  in  the  business  communi- 
ty are  desperately  trying  to  hang  onto 
industries  which  are  l>eing  inundated 
with  imports,  and  they  want  protec- 
tion from  Government.  So  the  Job  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  is,  in 
fact,  a  Job  for  an  honest  broker. 

Bill  Brock  has  served  as  the  USTR 
with  great  distinction.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  person  can  serve  in  this  position 
for  a  number  of  years  and  receive  the 
strong  admiration  of  everyone  I  know 
who  has  done  business  with  his  Office. 
The  name  of  Bill  Brock  is  a  name 
which  Is  respected  by  one  and  all,  a 
name  which  is  respected  by  American 
business  and  American  agriculture  and 
American  labor.  It  is  a  name  which 
has  gained  an  international  reputation 
as  well. 

During  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  on  a  nimiber  of 
occasions  to  meet  with  dignitaries 
from  foreign  countries  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  business  commimity  of 
other  countries.  They  are  unanimous 
in  their  respect  for  Ambassador  Brock. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  chairman  of  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  working  closely 
with  Bill  Brock  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Last  year,  we  were  successful  in  pass- 
ing, in  the  last  days  of  the  Congress, 
the  1984  Trade  Act.  It  was  a  volumi- 
nous piece  of  legislation.  It  was  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation.  It  had  a 
number  of  aspects  that  were  highly 


controversial.  Working  out  the  details 
of  that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  a  matter  of  trjring  to  accommo- 
date the  conflicting  Interests  of  a 
number  of  Senators.  Ambassador 
Brock,  as  a  former  Member  of  the 
Senate,  was  able  to  be  here  on  the 
floor  and  off  the  floor,  consulting  with 
Members  with  conflicting  interests 
and  bringing  these  interests  together. 
So  what  had  appeared  to  be  an  impos- 
sible task  of  passing  the  1984  Trade 
Act  was  in  fact  accomplished  because 
ofhisskilL 

I  mention  these  facts  because  the 
talents  that  Bill  Brock  brought  to  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
are  talents  which  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  new  position  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Many  people  have  pointed  out  that 
Bill  Brock  is  a  politician.  He  is  a  politi- 
cian in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  He 
has  served  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  He  has. 
as  Senator  Dole  pointed  out,  been  our 
Republican  national  chairman.  He  Is  a 
person  who  knows  the  political  proc- 
ess. He  knows  how  to  woiii  with  Con- 
gress. He  knows  how  to  work  within 
the  administration.  And  he  is  an 
honest  broker,  a  person  who  is  able  to 
bring  diverse  interests  together  for  a 
common  purpose. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  had  been 
expressed  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  particular  was 
that  the  administration  had  not  done 
a  good  enough  Job  of  building  bridges 
to  American  labor,  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  done  a  good  enough 
Job  in  reaching  out  to  the  woi^ing 
men  and  women  of  the  coimtry  and 
making  it  clear  that  they  had  a  voice 
In  the  administration  and  that  they 
had  people  in  the  administration  who 
would  speak  out  for  them  and  commu- 
nicate with  them.  So  Ambassador 
Brock  was  asked  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. He  was  asked  to  go  to  a  depart- 
ment which  has  been  in  some  disarray, 
a  department  which  has  been  without 
a  leader  now  for  some  time,  and  a  de- 
partment where  there  was  a  perceived 
breakdown  in  communications  be- 
tween it  and  its  constituency. 

The  nomination  of  Bill  Brock  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  treated  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  leader- 
ship of  American  labor.  That  was  en- 
thusiastic support  for  a  person  who 
did  not  necessarily  vote  with  American 
labor  In  fact,  did  not  vote  with  Ameri- 
can labor  very  much  when  he  was  in 
Congress  and  who  oftentimes,  as  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  not  going  along  with  their  re- 
quests. But  they  saw  in  Bill  Brock  a 
person  who  is  able  to  have  an  open 
mind  and  listen  and  be  fair  and  be  an 
honest  broker.  That  is  why  they  gave 
him  such  a  strong  vote  of  approval  at 
that  time. 
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So  the  Senate  now  has  before  it  the 
nomination  of  Bill  Brock  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  He  Is  a  man  who  is.  in 
my  opinion,  very  bright,  very  hard- 
working, a  person  who  is  a  good  politi- 
cian, and.  beyond  all  that.  Just  a  good 
person. 

In  this  city  where  one  of  the  traits 
of  being  a  politician  or  being  in  Oov- 
emment  is  to  have  an  inflated  ego, 
here  Is  a  man  who  does  not  have  that 
particular  problem.  He  is  not  alwajrs 
talking  about  himself  or  trying  to 
push  himself  on  other  people.  He  is  a 
quite  man.  he  is  a  gentleman.  I  think 
that  that  perhaps  unusual  trait  for  a 
person  in  public  life  is  what  makes 
him  particularly  qualified  to  do  effec- 
tive work  and  what  makes  him  a 
person  who  has  been  so  widely  respect- 
ed for  the  work  he  has  already  done. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  the  nomi- 
nation of  BUI  Brock  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  In  indicating  my  strong  support  of 
this  appointment.  Actually,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  could  speak  at  length 
here  today  about  BUI  Brock— what  we 
know  of  him.  what  he  has  done,  what 
he  stands  for.  I  coiUd  Join  those  and 
we  would  have  a  long  afternoon.  But 
needless  to  say,  the  fact  that  not  very 
many  Senators  want  to  speak  and  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  a  roUcaU  vote 
ought  to  be  understood  by  the  nomi- 
nee and  his  famUy  to  mean  that  he 
has  support  from  everyone.  They 
shoiUd  not  take  that  as  anything 
other  than  the  highest  compliment  of 
the  D.S.  Senate.  Obviously,  his  person- 
al traits  are  beyond  refuting,  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  admire  and 
most  of  us  wish  we  could  have  some 
way  to  do  as  weU. 

I  would  like  to  spend  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments talking  about  why  I  am  glad 
that  we  can  vote  for  him  today  and 
why  I  am  absolutely  thrilled  that  he 
will  be  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

First  of  aU  he  has  had  a  Job  in  the 
immediate  past  that  is  about  as  tough 
as  anyone  could  have;  the  world's 
economies  and  the  world's  money  sys- 
tems. America's  economy  and  Ameri- 
ca's business.  America's  Jobs.  Ameri- 
ca's manufacturing— in  a  nutsheU  its 
entire  business  investment— has  been 
in  a  state  of  change.  It  was  coming  for 
years,  but  the  transition  that  had  to 
take  place  has  been  focused  in  the  last 
4  or  5  years  in  a  way  that  none  of  us 
believed  could  happen,  none  of  us 
thought  could  happen,  without  an 
awful  lot  more  commotion  and  trouble 
in  the  marketplace  and  in  the  Job  mar- 
kets of  America.  But  clearly  this  tran- 
sition, both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  re- 
flected by  some  enormous  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  huge 
trade  balance,  tremendous  difficulty 
that  American  manufacturing,  indus- 


try, and  thus  American  labor  is 
having.  We  are  very  fortunate  as  a 
Nation  that  we  made  it  through  that 
transition  at  least  to  this  point.  With 
aU  the  trade  problems  that  we  have 
had,  it  is  a  tribute  to  Bill  Brock  as  our 
Presldent's  Trade  RepresenUtive  that 
we  have  got  through  many  of  those 
very  difficult  and  troubled  times  with 
America  doing  rather  weU  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  certainly  with  many 
of  our  basic  principles  Intact. 

But  there  is  a  lot  of  symmetry  be- 
tween those  problems  that  I  have  Just 
described  and  the  problems  of  the 
woriilng  men  and  women,  be  it  orga- 
nized labor,  working  men  and  women 
that  are  not  part  of  organized  labor, 
because  clearly  America's  transition  in 
the  working  place,  the  smokestack 
transition,  the  manufacturing  transi- 
tion does  not  happen  in  a  vacuum. 
When  it  happens.  Jobs  change,  avaU- 
able  employment  changes,  certain 
kinds  of  employment  change  dramati- 
caUy.  be  it  steel,  automobUes,  or  any 
of  the  industries.  Modernization  is 
taking  place,  efficiency  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  this  does  not  happen  in  a 
vacuum  either.  The  Uves  of  working 
men  and  women  are  affected. 

I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  time  to 
take  somebody  who  understands  that 
and  move  him  over  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  where  he  can  feel  the  great 
transition  that  is  occurring  in  the 
world  by  way  of  Jobs  and  productivity, 
who  gets  a  Job  and  what  do  they  get 
paid  and  what  do  we  produce  and  how 
do  we  compete,  whose  primary  respon- 
sibUlty  it  Is  to  represent  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America,  not  Just 
organized  labor— certainly  their 
views— but  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country. 

Now,  we  have  not  seen  our  way 
through  this  transition  yet.  Anyone 
who  thinks  we  have  Just  does  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  matter 
pending  before  this  Senate  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  how  this  transition  Is  going  to 
end  because  the  trade  deficit  has  to 
come  down,  which  means  we  have  to 
get  America's  fiscal  deficit  down,  so  we 
can  have  some  balance  In  the  world  In 
terms  of  the  American  doUar  and  oiu- 
abUlty  to  pay  our  bills  without  thrash- 
ing the  world's  money  markets  and 
bringing  everybody's  money  here  to 
pay  our  blUs. 

As  that  transition  continues,  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try, their  health,  safety,  education,  re- 
training, and  the  feeling  that  their 
Government  is  concerned  when  they 
have  dlfflciUt  problems  is  Important. 
We  have  many  solid  programs  to  help 
both  from  the  regulatory  standpoint 
in  safety  and  health  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  retraining,  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  help  to  those  who 
are  making  It  through  this  thicket  of 
transition. 


The  nominee  is  going  to  be  in  charge 
of  that,  and  his  voice  wiU  be  important 
around  the  Cabinet  table  as  our  Presi- 
dent has  to  make  decisions  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term— decisions  that 
are  going  to  affect  the  working  men 
and  women,  the  economy  of  our 
United  Stotes. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  I  would  rather 
have  or  be  assured  wUl  remain  around 
that  Cabinet  table  giving  his  strong 
voice  along  with  the  other  Cabinet 
members.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasiu^  that  I  will  vote  for  BUl  Brock 

today.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  simply  Join  in  expressing  pleasure 
at  this  nomination.  Part  of  the  func- 
tion of  this  body  Is  to  teU  a  President 
when  we  think  he  has  made  a  wrong 
decision  in  an  appointment,  but  part 
of  it  is  also  to  approve  and  to  com- 
mend the  President  when  he  has  made 
an  exceUent  appointment.  I  did  not 
have  the  prlvUege  of  serving  with  BUI 
Brock  as  many  Senators  have,  but 
what  I  Imow  about  him  Is  that  he  Is 
both  tough  and  a  reconcUer,  a  voice 
that  is  respected  in  this  body,  across 
the  rotunda  in  the  other  body,  and 
within  the  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  we  are  going  to  get  the 
leadership  from  the  new  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  is  Important  to  this  Nation. 
I  welcome  the  appointment.  I  wel- 
come his  service  to  the  Nation.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  is  the  appointee 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  or  discussion? 

The  question  is.  WUl  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  WUllam  Emerson  Brock  III.  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  Secretary  of  Labor? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 

nomination.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  was  there 
any  time  remaining  on  the  nomina- 
tion? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  side  has  6  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  BYRD.  That  time  was  not  yield- 
ed back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
was  not. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  record  show  the  time  was 
yielded  back  before  the  action  on  the 
nomination  occurred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  CJovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be  charged 
against  our  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  called  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

AHXmifXIITIfO.  41 

(Purpoee:  A  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
resolution) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Domxnici,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Bdr.  Dole]  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Domxhici.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  41. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuilmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, I  do  not  want  to  object.  I  feel 
at  this  time  I  must  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  blU  clerk  resumed  and  conclud- 
ed reading  the  amendment. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  foUows: 
AMZNDMzin  ifo.  41— PEKracmo  AMKifDimrr 
TO  SXHATE  COHCUUXm  >xsoLunoii  sa 

(Proposed  by  Mr.  Dole,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Doioinci.) 
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On  page  2.  line  8,  strike 
insert  "$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike 
insert  "$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  'SSSe.aOO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  the 
Insert  "$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  2.  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  21,  strike  the 
insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  the 
insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  "$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  the 
insert  "$6'  ,300.000.000". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike 
insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7.  strike 
insert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike 
insert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,055,600,000,000  •. 

On  page  3.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  •$1.216,100.000.000". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,055,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  24.  strike  the 
Insert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  25,  strike  the 
Insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike 
insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike 
insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike 
insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6.  strike 
Insert  "$2,088,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "$52,900,000,000". 
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figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
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figure  and 
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figiire  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 


On  pace  4.  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  "$69,200,000,000  ". 

On  page  4.  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  3,  strike  the 
insert  "$30.000.000.000 '. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$74,500,000,000  ". 

On  page  5.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$27,400.000.000'. 

On  page  5.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$74.400.000.000". 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  '$68,200,000,000  ". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  IS,  strike  the 
insert  "$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  "$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$298,400,000,000". 


line  21,  strike  the 


7,  line  1.  strike  the 
7.  line  3.  strike  the 


7,  line  5,  strike  the 


On  page 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page 
insert  "$0". 

On  page 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$359,600,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$321,400,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$25,300,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$18,000,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  strike  the 
Insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  --$10,300,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  8.  line  1,  strike  the 
insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  -$17,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  -$8,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  8,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$20,200,000,000". 
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strike  the  flcure  and 
■trlke  the  flg\ire  and 
■trike  the  flcure  and 
■trlke  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  PMC  >.  Ud«  11>  strike  the  figure  and 
liMert  "tlT.lOO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  S.  line  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,800,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ">0" 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$30,500,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $18,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,900,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,100,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  Use  11. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  Une  IS. 

Insert  "$8,800,000,000' 

On  page  9.  line  14. 

Insert  "$8,700,000,000' 

On  page  9.  Une  15. 

Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  Une  17. 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  19, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  Une  21. 
Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

Od  page  10.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
liMert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  5.  strike  the  flg\ire  and 
Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $8,500,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $5,300,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$4,800,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,400,000,000". 


On  page  11.  Une  U.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  11.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
iiMert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  U.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inert  "$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$0 ". 

On  page  13,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  9,  strike  the  flg\ire  and 
Insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,400,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  lUie  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 


Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 


Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  IS 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  13 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$34,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  lUie  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  14,  strike  the  flgxire  and 
Uisert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  lUie  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$5,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$18,500,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $11,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  36,  strike  the  flgxire  and 
Uisert    $8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$16,400,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  lUie  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,300,000,000". 

On  page  14.  lUie  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  U.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 


On  page  14.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Utsert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  lUie  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $12,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $6,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$37,000,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  6,  strike  the  figxire  and 
Uisert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  lUie  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,600,000,000". 

On  page  15.  lUie  U.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  lUie  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $25,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  lUie  17,  strike  the  fig\ire  and 
Uisert  "$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  lUie  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  lUie  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,000,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,700,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$39,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$36,100,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  16,  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$36,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$35,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  16,  Une  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  lUie  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  lUie  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$37,000,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$100,000,000" 
On  page  17.  line  9, 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 
On  page  17.  line  11, 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  lUie  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$36,500,000,000". 
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strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  30,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0". 

On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  34,  strike  the 
Uisert  -$8.700,000.000 ". 

On  page  18.  Une  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  lUie  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  11.  strike  the 
Uisert    $800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  13,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  15.  strike  the 
bisert  -$0". 

On  page  18,  line  17,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  30.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$700,000,000". 

On  page  18,  Une  32.  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$300,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  34,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  1,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$6,300,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  '$6,300,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  6,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$0". 

On  page  19.  line  13,  strike  the 
Uisert    $31,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  13,  strike  the 
Uisert  '$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  15,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19,  Une  17.  strike  the 
Uisert  '$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$©". 

On  page  19,  line  31,  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$38,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  33.  strike  the 
insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  lUie  24,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20,  Une  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  •■$0". 

On  page  20.  line  6,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$39,400,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  9.  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  11,  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  30,  Une  13,  strike  the 
Insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  20.  line  15,  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  16,  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$29,000,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  30,  strike  the 
Uisert  ■■$9,400,000,000". 
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On  page  30,  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■$0". 

On  page  30.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  21.  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  21.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  31,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■-$300,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  31,  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  31,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  31,  line  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$39,300,000,000". 

On  page  31,  Une  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$0". 


On  page  22.  Une  3, 
Uisert  '$300,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  5, 
Uisert  ■■$0". 

On  page  32,  Une  8, 


strike  the  figure  and 

strike  the  figure  and 

strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$65,200,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  32,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■•$0". 

On  page  33,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •■$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$81,600,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$68,000,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  33,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  23,  line  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  -$90,500,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■$74,100,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •-$0". 

On  page  33,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$93,300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$81,600,000,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$0". 

On  page  33,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  -$163,800,000,000". 


On  page  33.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  -$138,600,000,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  '$14,300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ^^$0". 

On  page  23.  line  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  -$0". 

On  page  24.  line  2.  strike  the  fig\ire  and 
bisert  --$156,300,000,000". 

On  page  24.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$118,100,000,000". 

On  page  24,  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  24.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -»0". 

On  page  24.  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ••$166,500,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$131,900,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$3,300,000,000". 

On  F  ve  34,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$0". 

On  page  34,  line  33,  striki  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$174,700,000,000". 

On  page  34,  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  -$135,600,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  25.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$195,500,000,000". 

On  page  25.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$189,300,000,000". 

On  p^ge  25,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  25,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  35.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  ■■$307,600,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  18,  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "$197,700,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  ■■$0". 

On  page  35,  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  ■■$0". 

On  page  36,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$335,300,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ■■$306,500,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  --$0". 

On  page  36,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$366,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$316,100,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  ■■$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$37,300,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  --$1,300,000,000". 
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On  pace  M.  Une  25.  strike  the 
insert  "tlS.SOO.OOO.OOO". 

On  pi«e  27.  Une  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  27.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  S.  strike  the 
Insert  ■■$2«.30O,0OO.0OO". 

On  page  27,  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  B.  strike  the 
insert  "<15.300.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  U.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  27.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "<2«,900.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  ■$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$17,400,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  20.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  27.  line  22.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2«.9O0.0O0.0O0". 

On  page  27,  line  23.  strike  the 
Insert  '$26,400,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  29.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$20,100,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  28.  Une  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  Une  IS.  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28.  Une  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  19.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,900,000,000". 

On  page  28.  Une  24.  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,900,000,000". 

On  page  28.  Une  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  29,  Une  15.  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  29.  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  29.  Une  21.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 


Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 


figure  and        On  page  29.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$5,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  29.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$5,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  29.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  6.  strike  the  flgxire  and 

insert  "$5,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert    $5,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figtire  and        On  page  30, 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30, 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$5,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$5,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$6,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$6,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  30,  Une  25, 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  line  2. 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  4. 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  6, 

Insert  "$6,500,000,000' 
figure  and        On  page  31.  Une  7. 

Uisert  "$6,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  31,  Une  15,  strike  the  figuxe  and 

Uisert  "$3,200,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  lUie  33,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$2,100,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  31,  line  38.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$2,100,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  31.  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  83,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  33,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  32.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$129,700,000,000", 
figure  and        On  page  32.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$129,700,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  32,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33, 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33, 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  32, 

figure  and 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  ftgiuw  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 


Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$142,300,000,000". 


On  page  32.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0 ", 

On  page  33.  lUie  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "  -$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  34,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$200,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$100,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "  -$32,400,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$32,400,000,000". 

On  page  35.  lUie  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  lUie  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 
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On  page  35,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  strike  the  date  and 
Uisert  "June  19,  1985". 

On  page  37,  line  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une  14,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  p.\ge  37,  line  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,336,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  30,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  Une  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  Une  33.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,434,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  10.  strike  the  fUat  figure 
and  Uisert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  10.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$4,313,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,363,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,509,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,666,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  34.  strike  the  fU^  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,632,000,000". 

On  page  38.  lUie  24.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  3,  strike  the  fUvt  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  13.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,962,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  13.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39.  lUie  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39.  lUie  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,720,000,000". 

On  page  39,  lUie  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,814,000,000". 


On  page  40.  Une  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,308,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40,  Une  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,720,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,112,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  Une  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$8,117,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40,  Une  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$193,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  5,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  16.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  6,  strike  the  fUit  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,399,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,83«,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  't3.44«,000.000". 

On  page  43.  Une  0,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,3«1,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,381,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$883,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  31,  strike  the  fUvt  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,034,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  31,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,694,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,376,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$868,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,333,000,000". 


On  page  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1.725.43.000.000". 

On  page  43.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$87,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  22,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$201,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  22.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$211,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  19.  strike  the  fUvt  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44.  line  19.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  8.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  8.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,038,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  11.  strike  the  first  flgtire 
and  Uisert  "$10,379,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,838,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,316,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  33.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uiaert  "$3,303,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
UiMrt  "$3,649,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  36,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,866,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,188,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,187,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,871,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,169,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,968,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$275,000,000". 
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On  page  46.  line  25,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Insert  "t  109.000.000". 

On  pa«e  47.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $282,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    1140.000.000". 

On  page  47.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  'W". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert '  M4.000.000". 

On  page  47.  line  12,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $3, 6M. 000,000", 

On  page  47.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '10 '. 

On  page  47,  line  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "tS, 203, 000.000". 

On  page  47.  line  23,  strike  the  flnt  figure 
and  Insert  "tMO, 000,000". 

On  page  47,  Une  2S.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert    $292,000,000", 

On  page  48.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    3359,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $402,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert    $834,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$526,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$401,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$379,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $293,000,000  ". 

On  page  48,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $352,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert    $394,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  17.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$480,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$375,000.000 ". 

On  page  49,  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"$0", 

On  page  49,  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  '"$3,037,000,000", 

On  page  49,  line  4.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$1,325,000,000", 

On  page  49.  line  4.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  ""$0", 

On  page  49,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,183,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  6.  strike  the  first  flgtire 
and  Insert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  0,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  '"$0". 

On  page  49,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$1,895,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$409,000,000", 

On  page  49,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $3,091,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $1,950,000,000"'. 

On  page  49,  line  30.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$4,170,000,000", 

On  page  49.  line  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  ""$3,161,000,000", 

On  page  50.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$882,000,000", 

On  page  50,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strtke  the  first  figure 
and  Insert    $2,034,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert    $2,101,000,000", 

On  page  50,  line  8,  strtke  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  9,  strike  the  flgiire  and 
Insert  "$2,275,000,000". 


On  page  50,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$858,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  10,  strllte  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791.0OO.0OO"'. 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,332,000,000", 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  ""$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert '"$1,725,000,000", 

On  page  50,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0", 

On  page  51.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$7,600.000,000 ". 

On  page  51,  Une  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "'$0". 

On  page  51,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$14,456,000,000". 

On  page  51.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$31,809,000,000", 

On  page  51.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$335,600,000,000", 

On  page  51.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "'$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52,  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$136,700,000,000", 

On  page  52,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
liuert  "$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$143,100,000,000", 

On  page  54,  Une  30,  strtke  the  figure  and 
Uuert  "8". 

Mr.  DOLE  addreaMd  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ggk  for 
the  yeag  and  naya  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I8 
there  a  lufflctent  second?  There  la  a 
auf flcient  aecond. 

The  yeas  and  naya  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  aide  yields  time, 
time  will  be  equally  divided  against 
the  amendment. 


(The  nomlnationa  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 


ADDITIONS  TO  CERTAIN  WIL- 
DERNESS SYSTEMS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  38 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Conortu  of  the  United  State*: 

Balancing  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  many  natural  resources  with 
the  need  to  preserve  our  national 
treasures  is  a  formidable  challenge. 
Continued  economic  growth  depends 
In  part  upon  prudent  use  of  our  natu- 
ral resources.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  protect  wilderness  areas  and 
wild,  free-flowing  rivers  for  this  and 
future  generations  to  enjoy  in  their 
natural,  undeveloped  state. 

To  further  this  effort  and  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1966,  I 
am  today  proposing,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  four 
additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  and  three  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  These  additions  total 
over  382.000  acres  of  wilderness  and 
nearly  174  river  miles. 

Briefly  described,  the  proposed  addi- 
tions to  the  Wilderness  System  are: 

(1)  The  Powderhom  area.  In  Gunni- 
son and  Hinsdale  Counties.  Colorado— 
43,311  acres  of  unique  subalplne  and 
alpine  tundra,  most  of  which  is  cur- 
rently managed  as  the  Powderhom 
Primitive  Area.  This  area  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  primitive  and 
unconfined  recreation. 

(2)  The  Great  Rift  area  In  Blaine. 
Butte,  Minidoka,  and  Power  Counties. 
Idaho— 322,460  acres  of  desert  lava 
flows.  This  area,  part  of  which  Is 
within  the  Great  Rift  National  Natu- 
ral Landmark,  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  basaltic  volcanlsm. 

(3)  The  Humbug  Spires  area  in 
Silver  Bow  County,  Montana— 8,791 
acres  characterized  by  awesome  gran- 
ite spires  and  domes.  Much  of  this 
area  was  designated  as  a  Primitive 
Area  In  1982. 

(4)  The  Scab  Creek  area  In  Sublette 
County.  Wyoming— 7,636  acres  of 
highly  scenic  rocky  bluffs  Interspersed 
with  small  stands  of  timber  and  small 
meadows.  This  area,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Wind  River  Range,  was  designated 
as  a  Primitive  Area  In  1975. 

In  addition.  I  smi  transmitting  three 
legislative  proposals  to  designate  the 
following  additions  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System: 
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(1)  The  North  Fork  Kern  River  In 
Tulare  County,  California— 60.7  miles 
of  the  river  In  the  Inyo  National 
Forest  and  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

(2)  The  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in 
Larimer  County.  Colorado— two  seg- 
ments totalling  62  miles  of  the  river  In 
the  Roosevelt  National  Forest  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

(3)  The  Manistee  River  In  Manistee, 
Wexford,  and  Lake  Counties.  Michi- 
gan-two segments  totaling  51  miles  of 
the  river  in  the  Manistee  National 
Forest. 

Pursuant  to  existing  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  have  also  concluded 
that  certain  unu  studied  are  not  suit- 
able for  wilderness  detlgiutlon  or  for 
Inclusion  Into  the  national  rivers 
system. 

I  concur  in  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  am  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  today  letters  and  reports 
from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  regarding  all  of  these 
wilderness  and  rivers  proposals.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Congress  for  responding  to 
my  last  wilderness  and  rivers  transmit- 
tal In  September  1982  by  designating 
the  Aravalpa  Canyon  Wilderness  in 
Arizona,  the  Paddy  Creek  Wilderness 
In  Missouri,  the  Verde  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  in  Arizona,  and  the  AuSable 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  In  Michigan.  I 
reaffirm  my  support  for  the  rest  of 
the  wilderness  and  river  designations 
Included  In  my  September  1982  trans- 
mittal, and  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
expeditiously  and  favorably  on  those 
designations  as  well  as  the  legislative 
proposals  I  am  transmitting  today,  so 
that  these  precious  and  Irreplaceable 
resources  may  be  protected  and  pre- 
served. 

Ronald  Rkaoaii. 

Tki  Whiti  House.  April  26, 198S. 


COSTS    AND    BENEFITS    OF    U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 

UNITED         NATIONS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  39 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congrett  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  116  of  Public  Law  98-164, 1  am 
pleased  to  report  on  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  United  States  participation  In 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  Important 
body  and  one  that  deserves  our  most 
serious  attention.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  legislation  that  gives  rise  to  this 
report  suggests,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  United  Nations  as  it 
now  functions  does  not  fulfill  many  of 
the  aspirations  of  its  founders.  The 
central  question  for  the  United  States, 
then,  is  whether  the  United  Nations 


can  be  made  a  more  effective  Institu- 
tion for  the  solution  of  international 
conflicts,  for  the  promotion  of  nation- 
al independence,  democracy,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  development— in 
short,  whether  the  United  Nations  can 
renew  its  dedication  to  the  ideals  en- 
shrined 40  y^rsa^  in  its  Charter. 

After  the--^M^edy  of  the  Second 
World  War.  the  United  States  called 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
create  an  International  institution  in 
order,  In  the  words  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  which  twice  in  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to 
mankind."  All  too  soon,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  this  vision.  In 
which  the  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
litical Independence  of  each  state  were 
universally  acknowledged,  did  not  In- 
spire universal  respect. 

The  United  Nations,  acting  through 
the  Security  Council— the  U.N.  organ 
vested  with  primary  responsibility  for 
ensuring  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity—has had  some  notable  successes 
in  keeping  the  peace.  But  as  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Perez  de  Cuellar  has 
pointed  out,  the  Security  Coimcil  has 
in  recent  decades  proved  Increasingly 
ineffective  In  fulfilling  this  most  criti- 
cal obligation.  I  share  the  Secretary 
General's  desire  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  positive  force  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace.  This  report,  like 
the  legislation  under  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted, reflects  our  commitment  to 
that  greater  goal.  I  hope  this  review 
will  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  reexamination  and  reassessment 
that  the  Congress  contemplates. 

ROMAU)  Rkaoam. 

Tki  Wkitb  House,  April  29, 198S. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMXTNICA'nONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-948.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  bi  Qila  River  Pima-Marieojta 
Indian  Community  v.  77ie  United  State*;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-944.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
search and  Engineering),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  De- 
fense Industrtal  Reserve  for  calendar  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-94S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  In- 
stallations, and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed  Porces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-946.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Education 
(Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Dependents'  Education  for  cal- 


endar  year    1984;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-M7.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
exploration,  prospecting,  conservation,  de- 
velopment, use,  and  operation  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves,  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
fiscal  year  1987  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-948.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  terminate  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Facilities  Orants  Pro- 
gram of  the  National  Telecommtmlcatlons 
and  Information  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-949.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  MetropoUtan  WashUigton 
Airports  to  an  Independent  airport  author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-950.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Con- 
servation and  Renewable  Energy ).  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Federal 
activities  and  programs  in  geothermal 
energy  for  fiscal  year  1964;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-951.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  managing  nuclear  waste, 
dated  January  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-953.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  notice  of  leasing  system  for  the 
Central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sale  98.  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  May  1965;  to  the  CoramlttM 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-96S,  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  Report 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-954.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtea,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Better  Inspection  Management  Would  Im- 
prove Oversight  of  Operating  Nuclear 
Planu";  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-9S8.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  actions  taken  and  the 
status  of  pending  investigations  under  the 
Trade  Act  for  the  pertod  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, 

EC-966.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmlttliig.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  activities  and  progress  on 
implementing  the  Foreign  Service  Mlnortty 
RecnUtment  Program  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-967.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  Ui  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  AprU  19,  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-958.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  sales  of  defense 
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articles  to  AlterlA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-SS9.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trmnamlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  a  defense  sale  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Malawi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-960.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  a  defense  sale  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Togo:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-MI.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  a  defense  sale  to  Mo- 
lambique:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-M3.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  a  defense  sale  to  Sierra 
Leone:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-963.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
new  contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000  which 
the  Agency  entered  into  without  competi- 
tive selection  procedures  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983  through  September  30.  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-964.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  a 
short- form  confidential  disclosure  system 
for  nonpublic  filers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-9A5.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-9M.  A  conununication  from  the 
Acting  Director.  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  make  permanent  the  authority  for 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedules  for 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-967.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (Administration),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  an  alteration  to  a 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-968.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  reports 
submitted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
during  March  1985;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-969.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Treasury  (Administration), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
proposed  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-970.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
Uonal  President  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  statements 
and  accountants'  review  report  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  fiscal  years  ending  February  29. 


1984  and  February  38.  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-971.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  status  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  13(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-972.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Handicapped  Raaearch;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  LAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-973.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
Centers  for  Independent  Living;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-974.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-975.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Board  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-976.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education,  transmitting,  pursiuuit  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-977.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources. 

EC-978.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Federal  Education  Data  Ac- 
quisition Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC'979.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Board  for 
International  Education  Programs,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reporta  of  (nmmlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  14S.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  through  February  28.  1988 
(Rept.  No.  99-40). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Stephen  L.  Hammerman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31.  1986. 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

James  A.  Lastowka,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  a  term  of  sU 
years  expiring  August  30.  1990. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  It  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  Junk  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  Mr.  Daitporth) 

(for  himself.  Mr.  Waxkkb  and  BCr. 

TuBLX)  (by  request): 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 

of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  to 

an  Independent  airport  authority;   to  the 

Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 

Transportation. 

By   Mr.   GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasskr.  and  Mr.  Stxybis): 
S.    1018.   A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "guard"  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting certain  labor  organizations  to  be 
certified  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  representatives  of  employees  other 
than  plant  giiards:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  III.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inclusion  of 
certain  additional  lands  within  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeahore;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  1^. 
McCoHHKix): 
8.  1020.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  racial  policies  of 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  to  encourage  that  government  to 
abandon  those  policies;  to  the  Committee  on 
PV}relgn  Relations. 

By  Mr,  COCHRAN: 
8.  1021.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  from  a  restriction 
set  forth  in  the  Act  of  April  21.  1808;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DtntKirBKRGEX.  Mr.  Hnifz.  Mr.  Pkll, 
Mr.   SARBAifxs.  Mr.  GoRX,  and  Mr. 
RtsoLX): 
8.  1022.  A  bill  to  establish  Intergenera- 
tional    education    volunteer    network    pro- 
grams which  will  provide  opportunities  for 
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senior  citizens  to  work  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  home  with 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  and 
their  families;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  1023.  A  bill  to  extend  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

8.  1024.  A  bill  to  abolUh  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  to  repeal  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  198S, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRE88LER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

AsDMoa.  Mr.  Boan,  BCr.  Bihoaiiaji, 

Mr.    Btnu>icK,    Mr.    McCLinw,    Mr. 

EbcoH.   Mr.   ZoRiMSKT,   Mr.   DcCoR- 

cim.  Mr.  Mnrma,  Mr.  Bsucns,  Mr. 

Grasslxt,  Mr.  Ajnmxws,  Mr.  Coch- 

RAH.  and  Mr.  Prtor): 
8. 1025.  A  bill  to  require  the  United  SUtes 
International  Trade  Commission  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  effects  of  honey  Im- 
ports and  to  require  the  President  under 
certain  conditions  to  take  action  baaed  on 
such  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PREBSLER: 
8.  1028.  A  bill  to  direct  the  cooperation  of 
certain  Federal  entities  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Continental  Scientific  Drilling 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources.  

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CoHBi,  Mr.  Amsrzws,  Mr.  Buroick. 

Btfr.    CocHRAH,   Mr.   Crahston,   Mr. 

Dahtortr.     Mr.     DbCokciri.     Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  DnRxmBunR.  Mr.  Hat- 

nsLD,   Mr.   EvAKS,   Mr.   E:roii,   1^. 

HOLLIHOS.    hit.    INOUTX.    Mr.    KSRRT, 

Mr.  Lautkhbrrg.  Mr.  I«vih,  Mr. 

Matsunaoa.   Mr.   Pxll,  Mr.  Dixoh, 

Mr.  Proxmirx,  Mr.  Rmnx,  Mr.  Sar- 

BAms,  Mr.  Staitors,  Mr.  STsnns, 

and  tSs.  Wilsoh): 

8,J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

"National  Day  of  Peace":  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stat- 
PORO,  Mr.  BoscHwnz.  Mr.  Dolz,  Mr. 
DoMKinci.   Mr.   HsTLiif,   BCr.   I^m, 
Mr.  MRZEmAUM,  and  Mr.  Morm- 
bam): 
8.J.  Res.  125.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  June  23, 1985,  through  June 
39,    1985,    as    "Helen    KeUer    Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BCrrzBTBAUii,  Mr.  Cobxh,  Mr.  Crah- 

STOii,  Mr.  Kknmicdt,  Mr.  Btro,  Mr. 

Krrrt,  Mr.   DcCoifcnn,  Mr.   Hart. 

Mr.     SncoH,     B&r.     Hoixuias.     Mr. 

Wkickxr,  Mr.  Proxmirx.  Mr.  Lxvm. 

Mr.  Lautknbsrg,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 

BClTCRXLL.     Mr.      ROCKXPXLLXR,      Mr. 

RtTDMAK,  Mr.  Lkaht,  Mr.  Sasskr.  Hi. 
OoRK,  Mr.  ExoH,  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  Mr. 
BoscRwnz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
C^RATRX,  Mr.  McCoififXLL.  Mr.  Grass- 
lxt, Mr.  Sarbahrs.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Matbias.  Mr.  Pxu-.  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr. 
OLKinf.  Mr.  JoHRSTON.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  MoTNiHAif.  Mr.  BEirrsEii,  Mr. 
BAUcns.  Mr.  Loho,  Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr. 


Hbtliii,  Mr.  Borbi,  Mr.  Domsici. 
Mr.  HazMZ.  Mr.  Btnmis,  Mr. 
Kastbi,  Mr.  Crilb,  Mr.  Bradlbt, 
Mr.  MATmoLT,  Mr.  Dawdrih.  Mr. 
Biom,  Mr.  Luoar.  Mr.  BniOAifAii, 
Mr.  ford,  Mr.  Warkbi.  Mr.  Hkbt, 
Mr.  Quatls.  Mr.  HmfPHRxr.  Mr. 
AsinioR,  Mrs.  KASsoAtnc.  Mr.  Rotr. 
Mr.  Kaolroii,  Mr.  Dols,  Mr. 
QoKtom,  Mr.  Nicklis,  Mr.  Zobihskt, 
Mr.  DnrroM,  Mr.  Smnoa,  Mr.  Mat- 
sxniAOA.  Mr.  Pktor.  Mr.  MB,mo. 
Mr.  PswsiiB,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Ntnni,  Mr.  Mttrkowski,  Mr.  8mi- 
ms.  Mr.  Triblb,  Mr.  DcsBranum. 
and  Mr.  ARMsraoiia): 
8.  Res.  143.  Reaolution  urging  Tr%mrm 
ment  of  the  President's  West  German  trip 
itinerary;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  KABTEN  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Loiio,  Mr.  Oramic  Mr. 
Lauierssro.  Mr.  Btmms,  Mr. 
Luoar.  Mr.  Zorutskt,  Mr.  Hum, 
Mr.  SARBAins,  Mr.  Dixor.  Mr. 
Aboror,  Mr.  DuRXRBKRaKR.  Mr.  Ar- 
DRKWS,  Mr.  COCHKAR,  Mr.  Matsu- 
■AOA.  Mr.  Chars,  Mr.  Baocus,  Mr. 
Kbrxt,    Mr.     MKKim,     and    Mr. 

GORTOR): 

8.  Res.  144.  Resolution  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  achievements  of  John  James 
Audubon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  ISx.  MATHIAS: 
S.  Res.  145.  An  original  reaolution  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  through  February  28.  1988:  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd): 
8.  Res.  146.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Senator  MtnucowsKi  in  the 
case  of  Bering  Straits  Native  0>rp.,  et  aL  v. 
Alaska  National  Bank  of  the  North.  Civil 
Action  No.  3AN-80-6815;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btro): 
S.  Res.  147.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
representation  by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
of  former  Senate  employees  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Joseph  Matrange,  et  al.; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  BCr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Blrs. 
Hawkins,      BCr.      Humpbrxt,      BCr. 
Stiou,  BCr.  AsDROR,  BCr.  Orasslkt, 
BCr.  Dkrtor,  BCr.  Wn,soR,  BCr.  Nick- 
lbs.  BCr.  CoRzx,  BCr.  Qitatlr.  and  BCr. 
HccHT): 
8.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  reaolution 
condemning  the  actions  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  that  hinder  freedom  of  reli- 
gion: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tirais. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1016.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Instirance  Act  and  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  with  respect  to  jimk 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"JT7RK"  BORDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit federally  Insured  depository  In- 
stitutions from  investing  in  junk 
bonds.  Commercial  banks  are  already 
limited  by  regulation  to  investing  only 


In  bonds  in  the  top  four  rating  catego- 
ries. These  are  termed  Investment 
grade  securities  by  the  bank  regula- 
tors. However,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations are  not  imder  comparable  re- 
strictions. Under  rulings  isstied  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
thrift  institutions  can  Invest  in  subln- 
vestment  grade  securities  izurluding  so- 
called  jimk  bonds. 

A  junk  bond,  by  definition,  is  one 
that  falls  below  the  first  four  bond 
rating  categories.  The  term  "junk 
bond"  was  not  coined  by  the  financial 
press  but  rather  by  the  financial  com- 
mimity  itself  that  made  a  market  in 
these  seciulties. 

The  principal  effect  of  my  bill  will 
be  to  place  federally  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  imder  the  same 
regulatory  policies  regarding  invest- 
ment in  junk  bonds  that  already  apply 
to  commercial  banks.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  why  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions should  be  given  substantially 
more  leeway  than  commercial  banks. 
If  junk  bonds  are  risky  Investments,  as 
I  believe  they  are,  then  we  should 
have  a  uniform  Federal  policy  on  in- 
vesting in  them  by  federally  Insured 
depository  institutions. 

Junk  bonds  were  originally  used  to 
provide  financing  for  new  and  emerg- 
ing growth  companies  and  for  older 
companies  in  financial  difficulty.  But 
in  the  last  year,  they  have  become  a 
major  vehicle  for  f insinclng  hostile  cor- 
porate takeovers.  In  a  typical  takeov- 
er, the  raider  forms  a  new  company 
that  issues  junk  bonds  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  the  target  compa- 
ny. 

For  example,  in  the  first  2  weeks  of 
April  alone,  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
reported  on  at  least  seven  proposed 
takeovers  to  be  financed  with  junk 
bonds: 

First,  $1  billion  to  finance  a  takeover 
of  Multimedia  by  Lorimar; 

Second.  $1.1  billion  to  finance  a 
takeover  of  Crown  Zellerbach  by  Sir 
James  Ooldsmlth: 

Third.  $600  million  to  finance  a  take- 
over of  Uniroyal  by  Carl  Icahn; 

Fourth,  $3  billion  to  finance  a  take- 
over of  Unocal  by  T.  Boone  Pickens; 

Fifth,  $1.8  billion  to  finance  a  take- 
over of  Hilton  Hotels  by  Golden 
Nugget  Inc..  with  a  net  worth  of  $230 
million: 

Sixth,  $428  million  to  finance  a  take- 
over of  National  Can  by  Triangle  In- 
dustries with  a  net  worth  of  $65  mil- 
lion; 

Seventh.  $1  billion  to  finance  a  take- 
over of  Northwest  Industries  by 
Farley  Industries  with  a  net  worth  of 
$6  million. 

Many  of  these  junk  bonds  used  to  fi- 
nance hostile  takeovers  are  being  pur- 
chased by  federally  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations.  A(xording  to  a 
recent  letter  to  me  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  savings  and 
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loan  associations  now  hold  between  $3 
to  15  billion  in  Junk  bonds,  about  5 
percent  of  the  total  outstanding.  One 
savings  and  loan  reportedly  has  25  per- 
cent of  its  funds  invested  in  Junk 
bonds.  The  Bank  Board  staff  is  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  investments 
being  made  in  Junk  bonds  by  insured 
savings  and  lo&n  associations,  and  may 
propose  restrictions  to  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  considerations  of 
safety  and  soundness,  the  Board  staff 
is  concerned  that  Junk  bond  invest- 
ments are  an  inappropriate  diversion 
of  thrifts  from  their  main  mission  in 
supplying  housing  credit,  and  I  agree. 
Presumably  we  have  conferred  a 
whole  host  of  Federal  benefits  on 
thrift  Institutions  including  low-cost 
credit  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  and  deposit  insurance 
from  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
sxirance  Corporation  in  order  to 
achieve  certain  public  objectives,  prin- 
cipally a  stable  source  of  credit  for  the 
average  homebuyer.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  me  how  investing  in  Junk 
bonds  furthers  those  public  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  also  con- 
cerned over  Junk  bonds.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Preston  Martin,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Fed  and  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  said  financial  institutions 
should  be  prohibited  from  Investing  in 
Junk  bonds.  Vice  Chairman  Martin  in- 
dicated that  one  cannot  really  be  en- 
tirely comfortable  assuming  that  the 
risks  of  Junk  bonds  are  clearly  under- 
stood, especially  when  the  market  has 
not  been  tested  by  some  significant 
negative  surprises— which  inevitably 
come. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  DoMXinci 
has  recently  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  6-month  moratorium  on  using 
Junk  bonds  to  finance  hostile  takeov- 
ers. The  Domenicl  bill  would  also  per- 
manently bar  federally  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  from  investing  in 
Junk  bonds.  I  support  the  6-month 
moratorium  on  Junk  bond  financing  in 
order  to  give  Congress  adequate  time 
'  to  review  the  effect  of  hostile  takeov- 
ers on  the  economy.  But  the  issue  of 
whether  Junk  bonds  are  appropriate 
investments  for  thrift  institutions  is 
really  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
hostile  takeover  issue.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  hostile  takeovers  do  more 
harm  than  good,  but  many  Members 
of  Congress  may  not  yet  be  prepared 
to  reach  that  conclusion.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  most  Members  can  be 
persuaded  that  junk  bonds  of  any  kind 
are  not  appropriate  Investments  for 
federally  insured  thrift  Institutions 
whose  principal  mission  is  to  provide 
housing  finance. 

Whether  we  ultimately  curb  hostile 
takeovers  or  leave  them  unregulated,  I 
can  see  no  Justification  for  permitting 
federally  insured  thrifts  to  invest  In 


Junk  bonds  when  we  deny  this  author- 
ity to  commercial  banks  for  reasons  of 
safety  and  soundness.  If  It  is  uiuafe 
for  a  bank  to  be  investing  In  Junk 
bonds,  it  is  even  more  unsafe  for  a 
thrift.  We  have  already  seen  what  can 
happen  in  Ohio  when  a  few  thrifts  at- 
tempted to  get  a  little  extra  Interest 
by  speculating  in  Oovemment  repos. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  a  thrift 
takes  a  bath  in  Junk  bonds  and  preci- 
pitates another  nin? 

Those  who  have  developed  the  Junk 
bond  market  argue  that  while  these 
securities  are  somewhat  more  risky 
than  investment  grade  securities,  the 
additional  Interest  paid  on  these  bonds 
more  than  compensates  for  the  added 
risk.  There  are  two  flaws  in  this  argu- 
ment as  it  pertains  to  thrifts. 

First,  the  argument  assumes  the  in- 
vestor has  the  analytical  capacity  to 
carefully  weigh  the  added  risk  against 
the  higher  yield  and  make  intelligent 
decisions.  Many  thrifts  lack  the  sea- 
soned expertise  to  make  these  Judg- 
ments and  are  easy  targets  for  high 
pressure  bond  salesmen  from  the  large 
New  York  investment  banking  houses. 

Second,  the  argiunent  assumes  the 
Investor  will  in  effect  set  up  a  reserve 
funded  by  the  higher  than  average 
yields  to  pay  for  the  occasional  de- 
faults that  may  occur.  That  may  work 
for  a  large  pension  fund  or  life  insiir- 
ance  company.  But  thrifts  get  their 
money  from  the  deposits  of  the  public 
and  are  vitally  dependent  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  to  stay  in  business. 
As  we  have  seen  in  Ohio,  large  and 
highly  visible  losses  can  trigger  a  crisis 
of  confidence  that  goes  well  beyond 
the  institutions  suffering  the  immedi- 
ate loss. 

Another  factor  increasing  risk  is  the 
explosion  in  the  Junk  bond  market 
over  the  last  several  years.  The  value 
of  new  Junk  bonds  being  issued  has 
skyrocketed  from  $250  million  in  1979 
to  $14.3  billion  in  1984.  All  of  the  his- 
torical studies  purporting  to  show  that 
Junk  bonds  are  good  investments  are 
based  on  a  period  when  the  volume  of 
Junk  bond  financing  was  far  below 
today's  level.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  by  the  time  an  investment  has 
become  popular  with  the  little  guy  it  is 
time  for  the  big  boys  to  pull  out.  We 
may  have  reached  that  point  with 
Junk  bonds  in  which  case  the  thrifts, 
the  FSUC  and  ultimately  the  Con- 
gress will  be  left  holding  the  bag. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  prohibition 
on  junk  bond  investing  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  vast  majority  of  thrifts 
In  this  country.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  some  opposition  from  a  few  of 
the  high  flyers  in  the  industry  who 
are  willing  to  take  large  risks,  largely 
with  FSLIC's  money,  to  work  them- 
selves out  of  their  financial  difficul- 
ties. Perhaps  these  go-go  S<bL  manag- 
ers know  what  they're  doing.  But  as 
we  have  seen,  it  only  takes  one  or  two 
highly  visible  failures  by  a  high  flyer 


to  undermine  confidence  in  an  entire 
industry.  A  ban  on  Junk  bond  Invest- 
ing is  therefore  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  more  than  adequate 
legal  authority  to  prohibit  federally 
insured  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  investing  in  Junk  bonds.  None- 
theless they  have  failed  to  act  despite 
the  concerns  articulated  by  its  staff 
and  other  financial  regulators.  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  In  Chalnnan 
Oray,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
and  the  Board  are  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  the  free  market  ideologues 
In  the  White  House  and  Treasury  to 
let  the  market  work  regardless  of 
where  the  market  may  be  taking  us.  It 
is,  therefore,  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  the  initiative  by  prohibiting  in- 
vestments in  Junk  bonds  by  all  federal- 
ly insured  depository  institutions. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  let  us  contin- 
ue to  debate  the  Issue  of  hostile  take- 
overs and  whether  they  are  good  for 
the  economy.  But  those  diehard  apos- 
tles of  an  unregulated  economy  should 
carry  their  ideological  convictions  one 
step  further.  If  hostile  takeovers 
really  are  beneficial,  let  them  survive  a 
market  test  without  being  financed 
from  deposits  guaranteed  by  the 
FSLIC  and  ultimately  the  taxpayers 
of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  staff  and  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu)  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1016 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre—  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'TmrEaTMEin:  psoHiBrnoH 

•Sk.  28.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  an  Insured  bank  may  not.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  make  an  Inveatment  for 
Its  own  account  in  a  debt  security  which  is 
not  rated  in  one  of  the  four  highest  rating 
categories  by  a  nationally  recognized  statis- 
tical rating  organization.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  debt  secu- 
rity' does  not  Include— 

"(1)  an  obligation  which  Is  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  section 
5136  Seventh  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12 
U.8.C.  24  Seventh);  or 

"(2)  a  commercial  loan,  as  defined  by  the 
Corporation.". 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"itmBTiOtrT  FRomBmoH 

"Sec.  415.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  an  insured  Institution  may  not. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  make  an  Investment 
for  Its  own  account  in  a  debt  security  which 
is  not  rated  in  one  of  the  four  highest  rating 
categories  by  a  nationally  reconglzed  statis- 
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tlcal  rating  organization.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'debt  secu- 
rity' does  not  Include— 

"(1)  an  obligation  which  is  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  section 
5136  Seventh  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24  Seventh);  or 

"(2)  a  commercial  loan,  as  defined  by  the 
Corporation.". 

Fkderal  HOMX 
Loam  Bahk  Boako. 

AprU  S.  198S. 
Hon.  WuxiAM  Paoxxutx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sehatoh  Proxmirx:  Chairman  Oray 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  regard- 
ing the  holding  of  "Junk  bonds"  by  savings 
institutions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  our  Gen- 
eral Counsel  that  I  should  respond  to  your 
letter,  rather  than  the  Chairman,  since  vari- 
ous regulatory  approaches  to  the  "Junk 
bonds"  issue  are  currently  being  discussed 
by  the  Board  Members,  and  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  decision  by  the  Board  Mem- 
bers prior  to  the  end  of  the  formal  comment 
period  could  raise  legal  challenges  to  those 
regulations.  I  discussed  these  matters  with 
Ken  McLean  who  Indicated  that  this  ap- 
proach was  agreeable. 

The  holding  by  savings  institutions  of 
high-yield  bonds  raises  a  number  of  difficult 
policy  Issues  which  the  Board  is  seeking  to 
address.  Unfortunately,  at  the  current  point 
in  time,  we  have  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  total  high-yield  bond 
holdings  by  savings  Institutions,  which  we 
estimate  to  be  in  the  range  of  $3-5  biUion. 
Our  quarterly  financial  reports  required  by 
every  FSLIC-tnsured  Institution  will  require 
reporting  of  high-yield  bond  holdings,  l>e- 
glnning  with  first  quarter  1985  reports,  due 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  Within  six  to 
eight  weelts  we  should  have  a  fairly  precise 
handle  on  total  high-yield  holdings  by  sav- 
ings institutions. 

Complicating  any  possible  regulatory  re- 
sponse by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  the  data  on  defaults  and  losses  ex- 
perienced by  high-yield  bond  holders.  While 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  unrated  corpo- 
rate debt  secxultles  or  securities  rated  below 
the  top  four  ratings  of  the  major  rating 
agencies  have  higher  default  and  loss  ratios 
than  lx>nds  rated  investment-grade,  the  loss 
ratios  on  high-yield  bonds  seem  to  corre- 
spond fairly  closely  with  the  loss  ratios  on 
regular  commercial  loans  Issued  by  money 
center  banks.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
the  only  real  differences  between  unsecured 
commercial  loans  and  high-yield  bonds  is 
that  the  latter  are  securltlzed  and  offered  to 
the  public  for  purchase.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  Investment  in  these  securities  is  "low- 
risk."  It  does  Indicate,  however,  that  pre- 
cluding the  holding  of  high-yield  bonds  by 
savings  institutions  on  the  grounds  of 
"safety  and  soundness"  could  be  deemed  to 
be  arbitrary  in  the  absence  of  data  to  sub- 
stantiate the  assertion  of  excessive  risk. 

This  should  not  indicate  any  degree  of 
comiort  by  the  Bank  Board  in  regard  to 
high-yield  bond  purchases  by  savings  insti- 
tutions. The  rapidly  growing  high  yield 
market  opens  a  relatively  new  high  risk  in- 
vestment strategy  for  savings  Institutions. 
Although  "Junk  bonds"  have  a  long  history. 
recent  innovations  have  dramatically 
changed  the  nattu-e  of  the  market,  with  un- 
known future  consequences.  The  Incentive 
for  risk  taking  by  savings  institutions  with 
low  capital  and  government  Insured  liabil- 
ities Is  of  tremendous  concern  to  us.  Devel- 


opment of  the  "Junk  bond"  market  presents 
a  new  vehicle  for  savings  Institutions  to  in- 
crease pHDrtfollo  risk  and  return. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  troubling  aspect  of 
"Junk  bond"  purchases  by  savings  and  loan 
institutions  is  a  philoaophical  one.  It  is  a 
common  consensus  that  savings  institutions 
are  primarily  intended  to  be  vehicles  for 
home  financing,  and  that  the  purchase  of 
high  yield  bonds  are  inconsistent  with  that 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  mandating  the  "ap- 
propriate" function  of  savings  institutions 
by  Bank  Board  regulations  is  difficult,  if  not 
impoaalble.  Soon  after  adoption  of  the 
Oam-St  Oermaln  Act,  our  Office  of  General 
Counsel  opined  that  corporate  debt  securi- 
ties fall  into  the  ten  percent  commercial 
lending  basket  provided  for  Federally-char- 
tered saving  institutions.  State-chartered  in- 
stitutions, some  of  which  have  close  to  un- 
limited commercial  lending  authority,  are 
authorized  to  purchase  high-yield  debt  secu- 
rities in  excess  of  the  Oam-St  Oermaln 
limit  of  ten  percent.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
anecdotlcal  evidence  indicates  that  the  larg- 
est savings  institution  players  in  the  high- 
yield  bond  market  are  state-chartered. 

Tou  and  Chairman  Oray  have  discussed 
the  tremendous  problems  resulting  from  the 
inconsistent  standards  applied  by  the  dual 
system  of  regulating  state  and  federally 
chartered  institutions,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  Federal  deposit  insurance  for 
all.  What  we  predict  to  be  rapidly  growing 
purchases  of  high-yield  bonds  by  state-char- 
tered institutions  further  illustrates  this 
phenomenon. 

Although  our  hands  may  be  at  least  par- 
tially tied  from  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
high-yield  bonds  completely,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  we  have  no  avenues  for  con- 
structive regulation.  The  Bank  Board  staff 
is  in  the  process  of  proposing  fairly  strin- 
gent diversification  requirements  regarding 
the  holding  of  corporate  debt  securities. 
Perhaps  more  importantly  in  the  long-run, 
we  are  proposing  that  the  Board  adopt 
fairly  stringent  guidelines  for  our  examiners 
and  supervisory  agents  to  use  when  deter- 
mining whether  to  force  savings  institutions 
to  write  off  portions  of  unsecured  commer- 
cial debt  obligations,  both  bonds  and  rou- 
tine loans,  as  prospectively  uncollectible. 
These  measures  could  have  salutary  affects, 
although  I  seriously  doubt  that  they  will  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  moot  the 
phUoeophical  Issue  of  whether  savings  insti- 
tutions should  hold  high-yield  corporate 
bonds  at  all. 

I  will  stay  in  touch  with  Ken  McLean  as 
we  receive  precise  data  on  high-yield  bond 
holdings  from  our  quarterly  reports.  In  the 
meantime  please  feel  free  to  have  Ken  con- 
tact me  if  I  can  provide  additional  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

Eric  I.  Hxmxl, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  Mr.  Dah- 
PORTH.      for      himself,      Mr. 
WARifiR.  and  Mr.  Triblb)  (by 
request): 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  to  an  Independent  airport 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

WASHUfOTOH  lirniOPOLrTAH  AntPORTS 
LEGISLATIOH 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  administration  legislation 
Introduced  today  by  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee.  Mr. 
Dahiohth. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  lease- 
transfer  of  Washington  National  and 
Washington  Dulles  Airports  to  a 
public  regional  authority. 

Washington  National  and  Washing- 
ton Dulles  Airports  are  the  only  two 
commercial  carrier  airports  in  the 
entire  Nation  which  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  1948.  A  Federal  task  torce,  and 
then  in  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission, 
recommended  that  Washington  Na- 
tional cease  being  owned,  or  operated, 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Since  that  time,  the  reduced  Justifi- 
cation for  unique  Federal  Oovemment 
control  over  National  and  Dulles  has 
become  apparent. 

In  the  ensuing  39  years,  repeated  ini- 
tiatives to  incorporate  these  two  air- 
ports have  been  debated. 

In  June  1984,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole  created 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports,  to  recommend  the 
best  course  of  action  for  improving  the 
operation  and  control  of  these  public 
commercial  airports. 

I  commend  Secretary  Dole  for  her 
Initiative  as  well  as  her  creativity  In 
grappling  with  this  perennial  issue, 
which  she  recognized,  as  I  and  others 
have,  as  one  now  requiring  Immediate 
resolution. 

The  distinguished  former  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Governor  Unwood  Holton.  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  and  along  with  Senator 
Sarbaitcs,  Representatives  Frakk 
WoLP  and  Stent  Hoyer.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  Commission 
member.  Although  Senator  Triblb 
was  not  a  Commission  member,  he  was 
active  in  following  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  over  the  course  of  sev- 
eral months. 

I  thank  my  congressional  colleagues, 
and  all  members  of  the  Commission. 
Gov.  Charles  Robb,  Gov.  Harry 
Hughes,  Mayor  Marion  Barry,  Martha 
V.  Pennino,  Scott  Fosler,  Betty  Anne 
Kane,  Paul  Ignatius.  John  H.  Wlnant. 
William  J.  Ronan.  Duane  Ekedahl. 
and  regular  alternate  members,  Pau- 
line Schneider,  and  Franklin  White  of 
Virginia,  for  their  perceptiveness  and 
dedication  to  resolving  the  Issue  of 
how  best  to  administer  these  two  air- 
ports. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  recognition  to 
Governor  Holton.  He  is  recognized  in 
our  State  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  Intelligent  minds  to  enter  public 
service  and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  bUl  introduced  today  on  behalf  of 
the  administration. 

Therefore,  I  thank  Governor  Holton 
for  his  tireless  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion resulting  in  efficient  and  thor- 
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ough  hearings  and  meetings,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  conclude  our  advisory 
report  to  Secretary  Dole  by  December 
1984. 

Also,  I  thank  the  Secretary's  staff, 
Rebecca  Range,  Shirley  Tbarra; 
Holton  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor Greg  Wolfe;  congressional  staffers 
Bill  Mims.  Jim  Boyle,  Steve  Johnson; 
and  Joy  M&nson  and  Lee  Callff  on  my 
staff,  for  their  assistance,  hard  work, 
and  advice  on  this  legislation. 

Mi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
December  18,  1984,  Holton  Commis- 
sion report  to  the  Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was   ordered    to   be   printed    in   the 
Rscoro.  as  follows: 
AoyiflOKT  Coufiauoii  om  tbx  RaoaoAinzA- 

TIOK    OP    TRX    MSTBOrOLrrAK    WASHnOTOR 
AlKPOKTS— RZPOKT  TO  TBS  SKKKTAST,  DB- 

cnoBi  18. 1»84 

I.  nmoDocnoii 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  created 
this  Advlaory  Commission  on  June  18,  1984 
and  charged  It  with  developing  a  proposal 
for  tranaferrlnc  the  MetropoUtsn  Wa^Ung- 
ton  Airports  (MWA).  Washington  NaUonal 
and  Washington  Dulles  International,  from 
federal  ownership  to  a  state,  local  or  Inter- 
state public  entity.  It  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand that  she  did  not  ask  us  to  determine 
whether  the  airports  should  be  transferred, 
but  how  they  should  be  transferred. 

The  transfer  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  The 
government's  venture  in  operating  air  carri- 
er airports  began  when  National  Airport 
opened  for  bualneas  in  1941.  By  1948.  the 
Airport  was  identified  as  inappropriate  for 
operation  as  a  conventional  federal  agency. 
and  the  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
that  it  be  turned  over  to  a  government  cor- 
poration In  1949. 

In  the  following  thirty-five  years,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  reorgaEdse  first  Na- 
tional, and  later  both  National  and  Dulles 
into  a  government  corporation.  In  the  late 
1960's,  the  alternative  of  local  control  was 
considered. 

Although  the  Idea  of  transfer  is  not  new, 
Secretary  Dole's  approach  to  the  issue  is: 
She  asked  a  commission  comprised  of  the 
parties  principally  interested  In  the  oper- 
ation in  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  recommend  how 
the  airports  should  be  transferred.  Her  ap- 
proach reflects  a  recognition  that  transfer  is 
essentially  a  political  issue  which  requires  a 
broad  consensus  for  success. 

The  Cmnmisslon  has  diligently  sought  to 
find  a  middle  ground  that  best  serves  the 
public  Interest  and  meets  the  concerns  of 
the  several  Jurisdictions  the  Airports  serve. 
the  users  of  the  Airports,  and  the  Congress, 
which  must  authorize  transfer.  Although  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  all  points,  we  have  agreed  on 
many  of  the  basics  and  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  able  to  fashion  a  workable  pro- 
powl  to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  our  ef- 
forts. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
its  report  is  necessarily  general,  and  antici- 
pates that  the  Secretary  will  provide  more 
detail  in  her  legislative  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

II.  THS  COIOflSSIOR'S  DKLIBKRATION8 

The  Commission  held  seven  public  meet- 
ings. aU  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Headquarters  Building,  and  a  public 


hearing  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion auditoriimi. ' 

Early  meetings  were  devoted  to  defining 
the  scope  of  the  Commission's  concerns.  A 
survey  of  existing  authorities  capable  of  ac- 
quiring and  operating  the  Airports  found  a 
number  of  agencies  with  sufficient  author- 
ity, but  none  able  to  balance  the  interests  of 
the  three  Jurisdictions  without  further  leg- 
islation. Moreover,  none  of  the  candidate 
authorities,  excepting  only  the  lilaryland 
State  Aviation  Administration,  had  any  ex- 
perience with  the  operation  of  airports.  The 
Commission  quickly  concluded  that  a  new 
authority  should  be  created  to  operate  the 
Airports,  so  that  it  could  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  Commission  also  received  a  summary 
report  on  the  structure  of  several  existing 
airport  authorities,  and  focused  Its  atten- 
tion on  two  well-known  and  successful  au- 
thorities whose  facilities  serve  several  Juris- 
dictions: the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  operates  the  three 
major  air  carrier  airports  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  and  the  Kenton  County 
Alrpori  Board,  a  Kentucky-based  agency 
that  operates  the  Oreater  Cincinnati  Inter- 
national Alrpori. 

Speakers  from  both  authorities  appeared 
at  the  October  17  meeting.'  The  Cincinnati 
airport,  located  across  the  Ohio  River  in 
Kentucky,  Is  owned  and  operated  by  a  Ken- 
tucky municipal  agency.  "The  Alrpori  Board, 
consisting  of  sU  members  who  are  residents 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  Advisory  Board,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members  who  are  residents 
of  Ohio,  meet  as  a  single  board.  Because  of 
restrictions  In  Kentucky  law.  only  the  Alr- 
pori Board  members  may  vote. 

The  Port  Authority,  an  interstate  compact 
agency  created  in  1931,  undertook  operation 
of  the  New  York  area  airports  in  1948.  It  Is 
governed  by  a  twelve-member  Board  of 
Commissioners,  six  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  six  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Each  Governor  has  the  right  to 
veto  Board  sctlons. 

Although  the  Commission  concluded  that 
neither  authority  provided  the  Ideal  model 
for  a  metropolitan  Washington  Airports  au- 
thority, their  presentations  provided  useful 
advice  on  how  to  address  Interstate  con- 
cerns. And  despite  considerable  differences 
in  the  structure  and  experience  of  the  two 
authorities,  their  representatives  agree  on 
major  points.  They  both  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  an  Independent  board  with  dis- 
tinguished members,  and  recommended  that 
they  not  receive  compensation. 

The  Commission  also  received  financial 
advice  from  Wheat.  First  Securities  of  Rich- 
mond and  Salomon  Brothers  of  New  York 
in  the  form  of  a  repon  (copy  attached)  and 
several  presentations.  In  sum.  the  report 
concluded  that  an  Independent  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports  Authority  would 
be  self-sustaining,  and  capable  of  financing 
major  Improvements  at  both  National  and 
Dulles  at  favorable  rates  through  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds,  without  ap- 
propriation of  federal  or  state  funds.  Later 
meetings  were  devoted  to  discussion  and 


■  Meetings  were  held  July  2S.  August  7,  October 
17,  November  7,  November  38.  December  18  and  De- 
cember IS.  The  public  hearlns  was  held  September 
12. 

■  Patrick  J.  Palvey.  general  counsel  and  laslstant 
executive  director,  and  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan.  a 
ComnJasloner,  addreaied  the  Commlnlon  on  the 
Port  Authority's  experiences;  William  C.  Whltjon. 
Chairman,  and  WUbert  Zlegler,  General  Couniel, 
dlKusMd  the  ortanlntlon  and  history  of  the 
Kenton  County  Board. 


debate  of  the  principal  issues,  as  described 
below. 

Ill,  ISSUB  AMD  laOOMlfXinMTIOKS 

The  Commission  identified  the  following 
Issues,  and  the  majority  reached  a  consen- 
sus on  them  as  follows: 

A.  Single  Authoritr 

Washington  National  and  Washington 
Dulles  International  Airports  should  be 
transferred  by  the  Congress  to  a  single,  in- 
dependent public  authority  to  be  created 
Jointly  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  issue  tax  exempt  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  improvements  at  both  airports. 

The  Commission  Inquired  into  the  possi- 
bility of  transferring  the  two  airports  sepa- 
rately, but  financial  analysis  shows  that  sep- 
arating them  would  require  such  "substan- 
tially tiigher  landing  fees  and  terminal  rent- 
als" at  Dulles  that  "may  put  [it]  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage."  In  addition,  the 
Commission  believes  that  for  operational  ef- 
fectiveness, promotion  and  economic  devel- 
opment, and  service  to  travellers,  the  two 
airports  should  be  coordinated  by  a  single 
management,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Independence  is  critical  because  Iwth  air- 
ports serve  the  entire  metropolitan  region, 
and  the  authority  therefore  should  not  be 
an  agency  witiiln  any  one  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  ability  to  issue  tax-exempt  revenue 
bond  is  an  advantage  critical  to  the  transfer 
proposal.  This  enables  an  airport  authority 
to  finance  capital  Improvements  from  pri- 
vate capital  sources  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  Maryland  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion '  agree  with  the  majority  with  respect 
to  revenue  bonding  authority  but  believe 
that  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
should  be  separated.  They  recommend  that 
Dulles  be  transferred  to  a  tripartite  author- 
ity with  equal  representation  of  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

B.  Conditions  of  Transfer 

The  transfer  should  be  by  long-term  lease 
with  only  nominal  consideration,  on  the 
condition  that  the  new  authority  operate 
both  National  and  Washington  Dulles  Inter- 
national as  primary  air  carrier  airports  serv- 
ing the  metropolitan  Washington  area  Any 
revenues  of  the  new  authority  should  be  ex- 
pended only  on  Dulles  and  National  alriMrt 
facilities.  The  authority  should  assume  any 
existing  hypothetical  debt  of  the  MWA  to 
the  Treasury. 

Valuation  of  airport  property  Is  a  difficult 
business,  as  airports  are  rarely  bought  and 
sold.  The  Conunlssion  Is  satisfied  that,  how- 
ever a  market  price  might  be  determine,  a 
public  transferee  willing  to  pay  a  substan- 
tial price  for  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  Is  not  available.  Nevertheless,  the 
Commission  believes  that  a  new  airport  au- 
thority should  reimburse  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  recoverable  costs  of  past 
airport  capital  Investments.  This  should  be 
done  on  the  same  basis  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  has  been  repaying 
these  costs  to  the  Treasury.  The  existing 
debt  stands  at  867.3  million.  The  new  au- 
thority would  make  progress  payments  over 
a  fixed  period  of  not  more  than  35  years  as 
part  of  Its  lease. 

C.  Governing  Board: 

The  authority  should  be  governed  by  a 
single  board  of  eleven  members  serving  stag- 
gered six-year  terms,  five  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Virginia;  three 


■  Paul  Sarbanea,  Steny  Hoyer.  James  Truby  and 
Scott  Posler. 
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by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
two  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland;  and  one 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  board  should  elect  a 
chair  from  among  its  members. 

Members  should  not  hold  elective  or  ap- 
pointive political  office,  should  not  reside  In 
the  Washington  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area,  and  should  serve  without  com- 
pensation. The  residence  requirement 
should  not  apply  to  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointee. 

A  seven-vote  majority  should  be  required 
to  approve  bond  issute  snd  the  annual 
budget. 

The  Commission  has  been  most  Impressed 
with  the  need  for  a  nonpoUtlcal.  Independ- 
ent authority  with  a  board  able  to  reach  de- 
cisions without  consideration  of  extraneous 
issues.  The  conditions  proposed  on  board 
membership  are  common  to  most  successful 
airport  authorities.  The  residency  require- 
ment Is  reconmiended  to  allay  any  concerns 
that  either  Governor  might  appoint  mem- 
bers from  other  parts  of  the  state  who 
might  have  interests  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  Washington  area 

Consistent  with  their  overall  position,  the 
Maryland  members  dissent  from  the  pro- 
posed allocation  among  the  three  Jurisdic- 
tions of  members  of  the  board,  though  not 
from  the  proposed  restrictions  on  their  ap- 
pointment, or  the  choice  of  the  governors 
and  the  mayor  as  appointing  authorities. 
With  respect  to  National  Airport,  they  rec- 
ommend three  members  appointed  by  each 
Jurisdiction,  with  the  possibility  of  two 
members  to  represent  the  Congress.* 

Mr.  Ignatius,  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  prefers  an  allocation  of 
board  members  that  would  provide  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  appointees  from  a  single  Juris- 
diction, and  abstains  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  the  eleven-member  board. 

D.  Employees: 

Pay  levels,  pensions  and  other  t>eneflts  for 
present  employees  should  be  preserved. 

The  Commission  has  been  Impressed  with 
the  favorable  reputation  enjoyed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports.  Continuity  will  be  required  when 
the  Airports  change  hands,  and  employees 
should  be  protected  not  only  out  of  fairness 
to  them,  but  to  keep  the  airports  function- 
ing as  efficiently  as  in  the  past. 

For  that  reason,  the  new  authority  should 
provide  a  level  of  rights  and  benefits  for  the 
existing  employees  no  less  than  what  they 
are  receiving  at  the  time  of  transfer.  To  this 
end.  the  authority  should  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  federal  pension  system 
with  respect  to  present  employees,  or  to  de- 
velop an  at  least  equivalent  pension  system 
of  its  own.  MWA  employees  should  retain 
any  federal  employment  rights  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  An  adequate  transition  period 
should  be  provided  to  assure  that  a  com- 
plete pay  and  benefit  package  is  developed 
before  employees  must  elect  between  em- 
ployment with  the  new  authority  and  con- 
tinuing federal  employment. 

The  Maryland  members  do  not  dissent 
from  this  reconunendation. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transpwrtation  that  she 
submit  to  the  Congress  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports  to  an  Independent  authority 
to  be  established  by  interstate  compact  be- 


•  Mr.  Peeler  advocates  an  agreement  baaed  on  the 
same  board  structure  (or  a  single  authority  operat- 
inc  both  airports. 


tween  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
the    District    of    Columbia    The    transfer 
should  be  made  only  If  the  two  Jurisdictions 
enact  legislation  establishing  such  an  au- 
thority with  the  ctiaracteristics  set  forth 
above. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
A.    Llnwood    Holton.    Jr..    Chairman; 
Franklin    E.    White    (for    Ctiarles    S. 
Robb,  Governor  of  Virginia);  Jotm  W. 
Warner.  U,S.  Senate;  Betty  Ann  Kane, 
District  of  Columbia  Council;  Paul  R. 
Ignatius.   Air   Transport   Association; 
John  H.   Winant.   National   Business 
Aircraft      Association;      William     J. 
Ronam    Pauline    A.    Schneider    (for 
Marion  Barry.  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia);  Frank  Wolf,  House 
of  Representatives;   Martha  V.  Pen- 
nlno.  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors;  Duane   H.   Ekedahl.   Regional 
Airline  Association. 

House  or  RmisnnATiws. 

Wathington,  DC. 
To:  Members,  Advisory  Commission  on  the 

Reorganization    of    the    Metropolitan 

Washington  Airports. 
Prom:  Congressman  Steny  Hoyer.  Senator 

Paul  Sarlianes.  Governor  Harry  Hughes. 

Councilman  Scott  Foster. 
Re:  Alternative  report  to  the  Commission. 

These  comments  are  offered  in  the  inter- 
est of  producing  a  report  which  contributes 
to  achieving  our  shared  objective,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Commission  s  Charter  transfer- 
ring National  and  Dulles  airports  to  an  ap- 
propriate state,  local,  or  interstate  body. 

As  we  Indicated  during  the  December  13th 
Commission  meeting.  Governor  Holton's  ef- 
forts to  "forge  a  solution"  which  reflects 
the  interests  of  the  Commission  member- 
ship have  been  Impressive.  In  this  regard, 
we  appreciate  the  Governor's  oi>enne8S  to 
submitting  a  report  to  Secretsiry  Dole  which 
describes  two  approaches  under  which  local 
control  of  National  and  Dulles  could  be  ex- 
ercised. 

We  concur  with  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Dole's  premise  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  operating  airports.  We  believe 
that  the  proposal  submitted  by  Congress- 
man Hoyer  to  transfer  National  Airport  to 
an  interstate  authority  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  the  SUte  of  Virginia  is 
consistent  with  the  Secretary's  objectives  of 
heightening  local  control  over  the  two 
Washington  Metropolitan  Airports,  as  well 
as  relinquishing  federal  control  over  the  air- 
ports. 

Maryland  ttrtmoly  endonet  the  trantfer  of 
National  Airport  to  an  interttaU  authority 
and  DuUet  Airport  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Under  this  approach.  National  would  be 
leased  to  a  nine  member  Interstate  author- 
ity with  three  members  each  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  EMstrtct  of 
Columbia  and  the  two  Governors.  The  Na- 
tional Airport  Authority  would  have  full 
policy,  operating  and  financing  authority. 

We  are  open  to  Including  one  or  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  authority  to  recognize  the  Federal  Inter- 
est In  the  'Nation's  Airport." 

The  members  of  the  authority  would 
serve  staggered  six  year  terms  and  would 
not  hold  elective  or  appointed  political 
office,  would  reside  in  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  and  would  serve  without 
compensation.  Employees  of  National  Air- 
port would  be  protected,  and  their  pay 
levels,  pensions  and  other  benefits  would  be 
preserved. 


Under  our  proposal.  Dulles  International 
Airport  would  be  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  Employees  of  Dulles  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  their  pay  levels,  pensions  and 
other  benefits  would  be  preserved.  Virginia, 
of  course,  would  have  full  policy  and  financ- 
ing authority  and  responsibility  once  the 
transfer  of  Dulles  has  occurred. 

This  approach,  we  believe,  reflects  the  sig- 
nificant interest  of  each  of  the  principal  Ju- 
risdictions In  National  Airport  while  allow- 
ing Virginia  to  develop  Dulles  In  the  same 
way  Maryland  Is  developing  Baltimore- 
Washington  IntemationaL 

By  recognizing  that  all  Jurisdictions  do 
not  have  equivalent  interests  in  Dulles,  the 
Hoyer  approach  avoids  the  problem  of  fair 
representation  which  is  Inherent  and  insol- 
uable  in  the  single-authority  proposal.  As 
stated  earlier,  we  understand  that  Virginia 
is  troubled  by  the  prospect  of  subsidizing 
Dulles  during  the  initial  period  under  a  two- 
authority  approach.  However,  we  point  out 
that  Maryland's  $200  million  investment  in 
Baltimore-Washington  International  is 
paying  significant  dividends.  We  believe 
that  this  type  of  Investment  by  Virginia  and 
Dulles  should  prove  equally  beneficial. 

Finally,  we  also  believe  that  the  Alterna- 
tive Proposal  offered  by  Councilman  Scot 
Fosler  of  Montgomery  County  Is  a  worth- 
while alternative  in  that  it  endorses  a  single 
airport  board  for  both  National  and  Dulles 
airports— a  concept  that  meets  the  efflden- 
cy-ln -operations  objectives  of  Secretary 
Dole  and  has  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  on  the  Airport  Commission. 
The  Fosler  proposal,  takes  what  we  believe 
to  be  an  important  step  further  by  recogniz- 
ing the  implicit  interest  of  each  of  the 
neighboring  Jurisdictions  in  a  fair  regional 
air  transportation  policy,  and  provides  that 
the  single  board  reflect  an  equal  representa- 
tion of  members  from  Maryland.  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  We  believe 
that  the  Fosler  proposal  warrants  discus- 
sion. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Hakst  R.  Huchb. 
Oovemor,  State  of  Maryland. 
Paul  S.  SAKSAiras. 
Senator,  State  of  Maryland. 
Smnr  H.  Hovxa, 
Conffrestman,  State  of  Maryland. 
Scott  FosLia, 
Councilman,  Montgomery  County.  MD. 

ALTBtHATIVK  PROFOSAL  SuBMITTID  BT 
CODRCIUIAN  SCOTT  FOSLBI 

I  support  the  Maryland  proposal  to  trans- 
fer Washington  National  Airport  to  an 
Interstate  authority  and  Dulles  Airport  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  as  an  Important  step 
toward  regional  airport  management.  How- 
ever. I  also  believe  the  benefiU  to  the  entire 
region  would  be  even  greater  if  the  two  air- 
ports were  managed  by  a  single  authority 
that  genuinely  reflected  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Washington  metropolitan  area  While 
the  Commission  has  done  an  admirable  Job 
of  moving  toward  our  shared  objective.  I  do 
not  believe  the  majority  proposal  for  an  au- 
thority comprised  of  five  members  from  Vir- 
ginia, tliree  from  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia, 
and  two  from  Maryland,  with  one  member 
appointed  by  the  President,  will  accomplish 
the  representation  I  believe  essential  for 
success. 

I  believe  that  a  single,  regional  authority 
governing  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
Airports,  with  equal  representation  from 
Virginia  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbU  (with  provision  for  federkl  represen- 
Ution)  is  the  simplest,  fairest,  and  most 
practical  way  to  provide  effective  airport 
manacement  for  the  Washincton  region. 

Washincton  National  is  indiaputably  a  re- 
gional airport  and  should  be  governed  with 
equal  representation  from  the  region's  prin- 
cipal governments.  Dulles,  while  currently 
producing  neither  the  regional  benefits  nor 
the  burdens  In  the  magnitude  of  Washing- 
ton National,  nonetheless  has  substantial 
regional  Impact.  The  fact  that  the  Virginia 
members  of  the  Commission  feel  their  state 
would  decline  to  accept  sole  responsibility 
for  Dulles  without  National,  fearing  that 
Dulles  by  Itself  would  not  be  financially 
viable  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the  prime 
importance  of  I>ulles  lies  not  in  its  geo- 
graphical location,  but  rather  in  iU  role  as  a 
regional  air  facility. 

Viewed  separately.  Washington  National 
Is  a  OMre  fully  regional  facility  than  Dulles. 
Taken  together,  the  two  airports  constitute 
a  reglooal  airport  network  whose  coUectlve 
benefits  and  burdens  have  substantial 
impact  on  the  entire  Washington  region,  in- 
cluding the  Maryland  as  well  as  the  Virginia 
and  District  portions.  However  these  bene- 
fits and  burdens  are  measured— whether  in 
population,  airport  patronage,  economic  de- 
velopment, or  environmental  Impact— the 
current  and  potential  effect  of  airport  man- 
agement on  any  of  the  three  Jurisdictions 
argues  strongly  for  equal  representation 
from  each  on  a  regional  governing  body. 

A  single  regional  authority  with  equal  rep- 
resentation Is  not  only  fair  and  workable.  It 
is  also  the  most  Ukely  plan  both  to  win  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  to  advance  the 
spirit  of  partnership  which  Is  essential  to  ef- 
fective regional  government  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  i 


Mr.  WARNER.  Ifr.  President,  there 
are  several  pointa  regardlns  our  result- 
ing legislation  which  deserve  empha- 
sis. 

First,  improvements  for  these  air- 
ports would  be  more  quickly  forthcom- 
ing due  to  the  bonding  authority  to  be 
granted  the  new  Regional  Authority. 

Other  airports  throughout  the 
Nation  are  able  to  sell  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  capital  Improvements,  but 
improvements— from  parking  lots  to 
terminal  expansions  to  runway  exten- 
sions—at National  and  Dulles  airports 
have  been  contingent  solely  on  the  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  of 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  serious  of  our  national 
debt  and  continuing  annual  deficits, 
the  competition  for  scarce  Federal 
funds  is  such  that  it  Is  not  likely,  in 
the  inunediate  future,  that  we  can  an- 
ticipate the  necessary  funds  for  very 
pressing  improvements,  at  both  air- 
ports. 

To  remain  competitive,  DuUes  must 
now  have  a  midfleld  terminal:  Nation- 
al needs  Improved  parking  facilities— 
and  yet.  the  ability  other  major  com- 
mercial airports  have  to  make  im- 
provements by  private  investment 
through  tax-exempt  bonds,  is  not 
available  to  these  two  airports,  located 
in  the  Commonwetdth  of  Virginia. 

This  is  a  cost-effective  proposal. 

The  two  airports  are  not  being  given 
away  to  a  newly  created  regional  au- 


thority; we  are  recommending  a  lease- 
transfer  arrangement. 

The  new  Authority  will  pay  the  full 
actuarial  costs  of  the  Federal  pension 
system  to  cover  all  Federal  workers 
currently  employed  at  both  airports. 

This  will  amount  to  a  payment  of  be- 
tween $33  and  137  million  in  the  first 
year  of  the  lease,  with  a  result  of  some 
reduction,  therefore,  on  the  deficit. 

Revenues  from  these  airports  would 
not  accrue  to  any  other  governments' 
coffers;  that  is,  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Marylsjid,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  would  go  directly  into  airport  op- 
erations. 

The  new  Regional  Authority  would 
guarantee  that  no  one  political  Juris- 
diction would  govern  or  have  a  clear 
majority  to  dictate  operations  of  these 
airports. 

The  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland  would  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  the  new  Au- 
thority; the  President  would  appoint  a 
member,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  to  assure  continued  congres- 
sional oversight;  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia would  appoint  five  Board  mem- 
bers; the  Mayor  of  the  District  would 
appoint  three  members;  and  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Maryland  would  appoint  two 
Board  members. 

I  will  be  a  watchdog  on  the  subject 
of  protecting  the  environmental  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  metropolitan  area  as 
a  restilt  of  the  continued  use  of  this 
airport  and  hopefully  under  this  new 
regional  board. 

The  proposed  Regional  Authority's 
Board  may  not  cancel  nor  add  to  the 
number  of  air  carrier  flights  at  Na- 
tional Airport  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  proposes  to  freeze 
the  number  of  slots— that  authority  by 
which  a  plane  takes  off  or  lands  at  the 
airport— per  hour  at  the  current  level. 
which  is  37,  and  thus  any  changes  in 
flights  would  result  from  market  and 
safety  considerations  only,  which  is 
the  same  as  under  present  administra- 
tion. 

The  lease-transfer  legislation  does 
not  impact  on  the  high-density  rules 
of  the  FAA,  which  are  applicable  to 
airports  across  the  Nation;  the  lease- 
transfer  proposal  would  not  raise  the 
noise/decibel  cap  currently  In  effect  at 
National. 

It  is  the  noise/decibel  cap  provision 
which  presents  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant compromises  In  the  legislation  as 
introduced. 

In  1079,  the  FAA  proposed  a  nile 
which  would  curfew  all  operations  at 
Washington  National  Airport  from  10 
pjn.  to  7  a.m. 

The  FAA  was  legally  able  to  propose 
such  a  rule  because  another  airport 
under  their  control,  Washington 
DtiUes,  could  accommodate  air  traffic 
into  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area;  thus  there  would  have  been  no 


undue  interference  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

However,  over  my  strong  objections, 
the  Senate  disallowed  the  proposed 
rule,  and  In  1980.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  proposed  another  way 
in  which  to  effectively  prohibit  air  car- 
rier service  at  National  between  10 
pjn.  and  7  a.m. 

That  1980  nile  became  part  of  the 
Washington  airports  policy  of  1981. 
and  that  rule  placed  a  decibel  cap  on 
National  Airport,  based  on  sleep  pat- 
terns of  the  public. 

When  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  an- 
nounced the  rule's  cap,  he  stated  that 
this  decibel  level  was  so  low  that  no 
air  carriers  would  be  utilizing  National 
during  those  nighttime  hours. 

With  that  assurance.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  policy. 

However,  as  so  often  is  the  case, 
technology  overtook  the  rule,  and  In 
1983,  new  commercial  aircraft  were 
able  to  land  within  the  decibel  levels. 

The  1980  nile  on  the  decibel  level  at 
National  is  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  so 
I  am  informed  by  the  FAA. 

To  ensure  that  at  a  minimum.  Na- 
tional Airports  noise  levels  are  not  in- 
creased above  the  current  restriction, 
the  proposed  legislation  freezes,  in  the 
statute  the  restrictive  decibel  cap. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  be  ever  vigilant 
of  this  noise  level  provision  as  this  bill 
proceeds  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Indeed.  I  will  ensure  that  the  cur- 
rent noise  level  is  not  increased. 

Further,  this  legislation  proposes 
the  lease-transfer  contingent  on  the 
approval  of  the  governments  of  Virgin- 
ia and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  general  assembly  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  approved  legislation 
in  the  1985  session,  which  is  now  law, 
accepting  the  transfer  of  these  two 
airports  to  the  new  Regional  Author- 
ity. 

A  similar  proposal  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  District  of  Columbia's  City 
Council. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  act  now 
so  that  modernization  of  these  two  air- 
ports, at  private  expense  Instead  of 
Federal  taxpayers'  expense,  can  begin. 

Improvements  are  badly  needed  at 
both  airports,  and  it  is  inappropriate, 
as  a  traditional  Federal  Government 
function  for  a  Federal  agency  to 
manage,  on  a  daily  basis,  public  com- 
mercial airports. 

The  time  and  expense  of  managing 
these  airports  are  additionally  unjusti- 
fied in  view  of  other  more  pressing  na- 
tional priorities  In  the  aviation  and 
transportation  fields. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  are  spon- 
soring this  legislation  believe  that  the 
Improvements  which  will  result  at 
these  two  airports  wlU  not  only  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government,  but  also  the 
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citizens,  businesspeople,  and  tourists 
who  fly  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  legislation  Includes  safeguards 
for  the  Federal  employees  currently 
working  at  both  airports;  and  it  pro- 
vides for  the  same  environmental  pro- 
tections as  apply  to  all  other  air  carri- 
er airports  in  the  Natlmi.  while  main- 
taining some  additional  environmental 
considerations  for  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion local  residents. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  lease-trans- 
fer authorization,  and  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoho  a 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  text  of  the 
bill,  and  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoho.  as  follows: 

Trb  SaotSTAaT  or  Tramspoktatiom, 

WoMhinaton.  DC.  AprU  22. 19SS. 
Hon.  OiousBuiB. 
PretideHt  of  the  Senate, 
WaAington.  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  Pannmrr  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  to 
an  independent  airport  authority." 

The  Department's  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  has  operated  both 
Washington  National  Airport  and  Washing- 
ton DuUes  International  Airport  since  their 
inception,  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
NaUonal  Airport  in  1941.  As  the  airports 
have  come  to  serve  the  growing  travel  and 
commercial  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area,  any  Justification  for 
unique  federal  facilities  serving  the  national 
seat  of  government  has  diminished.  In  fact, 
independent  reports  since  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's In  1948  have  identified  the  daUy 
management  of  these  public  commercial  air- 
ports as  Inappropriate  for  a  traditional  fed- 
eral agency. 

In  June  1984,  I  established  an  "Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Reorganisation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports"  to  rec- 
ommend the  best  ooune  of  action  for  plac- 
ing operation  and  control  of  the  airports  in 
local  hands.  The  Conunission  was  composed 
of  Congressional,  state,  and  local  officials 
and  aviation  representatives,  and  was 
chaired  by  former  Virginia  Oovemor  Lin- 
wood  Holton.  The  Commission  filed  its 
report  on  December  18,  1984,  reflecting  con- 
sensus though  not  unanimity  on  the  most 
desirable  approach  to  transfer  of  controL 
The  leglslaUon  transmitted  with  this  letter 
conforms  to  those  recommendations. 

The  Airports  Authority.  The  Commission 
Report  and  the  enclosed  legislation  contem- 
plate the  transfer  of  control  over  both  air- 
ports to  a  single.  Independent  operating  au- 
thority, constituted  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  two  Jurisdictions  most  vitally  affected— 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  is  Justified  by  the  lo- 
cation of  the  airports  in  Virginia  and  the 
demand  generated  by  the  District.  Member- 
ship on  the  Airports  Authority  Board  would 
be  balanced  within  the  region  to  give  Mary- 
land a  voice  in  decisions  that  could  affect  all 
three  airports  in  the  region.  One  member 
would  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
government  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Transfer  by  lease.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  lease  of  the  federal  airport 
property  be  the  basis  for  shifting  control  to 
local  authority.  Under  this  approach,  the 
federal  government  would  retain  an  Interest 
in  the  airports  that  could  be  recovered  If 
the  Airports  Authority  failed  to  acliieve  the 
goals  established  for  it  in  the  transfer  legis- 
lation. The  proposed  legislation  adopts  this 
approach,  and  the  Commission's  further 
recommendation  that  lease  payments 
should  recover  that  portion  of  the  federal 
government's  investment  in  the  airports 
that  has  not  been  reimbursed  to  the  VJ8. 
Treasury  from  airport  revenues  over  the 
years. 

A  two-year  limit  on  negotiations  for  a 
lease  is  established  in  section  5  of  the  bill  to 
encourage  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  af- 
fected jurisdictions. 

Federal  employees.  Continuity  and  effi- 
ciency of  airport  operations  would  be  well 
served  by  retaining  the  highly  skilled  FAA 
workforce  currently  at  the  airports.  To  en- 
courage employees  to  remain  during  the 
period  of  legislative  consideration,  negotia- 
tions, and  transfer,  this  legislation  proposes 
essentially  the  same  emplosrment  protec- 
tions that  were  afforded  Alaska  Railroad 
employees  who  were  in  a  similar  sittiatlon. 
The  bill  addresses  retirement,  retention, 
health-benefit,  and  other  aspects  of  employ- 
ment that  will  affect  FAA  employees  at  the 
airports.  Those  employees  who  choose  not 
to  transfer  would  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
and  benefits  in  place  for  separated  federal 
employees. 

Necessary  assurances.  Various  provisions 
of  the  legislation,  in  particular  minimnin 
conditions  to  be  included  in  the  lease  itself, 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  continued  use  of 
the  airport  facilities  as  primary  airports. 
Also,  section  7  requires  continued  availabil- 
ity of  air  traffic  control,  navigation,  and 
communications  facilities  at  the  airiwrts, 
along  with  continued  use  of  other  necessary 
airport  facilities  and  the  ability  as  necessary 
to  expand  facilities.  Rights,  liabilities,  and 
obligations  of  the  alri>ort  would  transfer  to 
the  Airports  Authority.  The  legislation  also 
provides  that  the  airports  would  be  eligible 
for  Airport  Improvement  Program  fimdlng 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  airports. 

Completion  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  The 
bill  provides  that,  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  full  term  of  the  lease,  the  fee 
simple  title  to  the  airports  would  pass  to  the 
Airports  Authority.  This  provision  holds  out 
the  possibility  of  the  complete  shift  of  the 
airports  from  federal  control,  but  only  after 
the  passage  of  time  has  proved  the  value  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  rest  of  the 
bllL 

Matters  Not  Addressed  in  the  Bill.  A 
number  of  matters  of  concern  to  parties  in- 
terested in  this  proposal  have  not  been  ad- 
dressed specifically  in  the  bill  because  of 
certain  expectations  about  the  practices  of 
an  independent  authority.  With  respect  to 
advisory  committees,  for  example,  we  would 
expect  the  authority  to  form  one  or  more, 
in  its  discretion,  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
views  of  the  communities  surrounding  the 
two  airports  and  their  local  governments  are 
adquately  considered,  and  that  the  views  of 
the  carriers  providing  service  at  the  airports 
are  taken  into  account  before  the  Authority 
undertakes  major  capital  Improvements. 
With  respect  to  airline  rates  and  charges, 
we  expect  the  Authority  to  base  them  on  Its 
costs.  In  view  of  the  changes  that  will  be  re- 
quired as  a  resxilt  of  transfer  from  federal 
control,  we  would  expect  the  Authority  to 
undertake  a  review  of  alternate  ratemaklng 


philosophies,  such  as  the  "compensatory" 
and  "residual"  approaches,  and  consider  ap- 
proaches that  would  take  into  account  all 
revenues  of  the  Authority.  Finally,  as  the 
rapid  improvement  of  both  airports  through 
revenue  bond  financing  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  tnnsfer  proposal,  we  would 
expect  the  Authority  to  proceed  promptly 
with  capital  projects  at  DuUes  and  National 
during  Its  first  year. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
to  the  submittal  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress,  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Slixxrely. 

Elizabrb  HaiiroiB  DoLi. 

8. 1017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Rejnetentativei  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congret*  auevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Transfer  Act  of  1985". 
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Sac  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  The  two  federally  owned  airports  In 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  constitute  an  Important 
and  growing  part  of  the  commerce,  trans- 
portation, and  economic  patterns  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  surrounding  region: 

(b)  The  federal  government  has  a  continu- 
ing but  limited  Interest  In  the  operation  of 
these  airports,  which  serve  the  travel  and 
cargo  needs  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
Washington  region  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  national  seat  of  govern- 
ment; 

(c)  Operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports  by  an  Independent  local 
agency  will  facilitate  timely  Improvements 
at  both  airports  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  Interstate  air  transportation  oc- 
casioned by  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978: 

(d)  All  other  major  air  carrier  airports  in 
the  United  States  are  operated  by  public  en- 
tities at  the  state,  regional,  or  local  level: 

(e)  Any  change  In  status  of  the  two  air- 
ports must  take  into  account  the  interests 
of  nearby  communities,  the  traveling  public 
air  carriers,  general  aviation,  airport  em- 
ployees, and  other  interested  groups,  as  well 
as  the  Interests  of  the  federal  government 
and  state  governments  involved: 

(f )  In  recognition  of  the  limited  need  for  a 
federal  role  in  the  management  of  these  air- 
ports and  the  growing  local  Interest,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  recom- 
mended a  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
federal  to  the  local/state  level  that  is  con- 
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sistent  with  the  manacement  of  major  air- 
ports elsewhere  In  the  nation; 

(g)  A  commlmion  of  Consreaslonal.  itate. 
and  local  officials  and  aviation  representa- 
tives has  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  transfer  of  the  federal- 
ly owned  airports  be  as  a  unit  to  an  inde- 
pendent authority  to  be  created  by  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

(h)  Adequate  Congressional  oversight  of 
airxMrt  operation  and  development  In  the 
federal  Interest  can  be  provided  through  a 
lease- transfer  mechanism  which  also  pro- 
vides for  Increased  local  control  and  oper- 
atlort 

rtjxroai 

8k.  S.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act  to  au- 
thorise the  transfer  under  long-term  lease 
of  the  two  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
port properties  as  a  unit.  Including  access 
highways  and  other  related  facilities,  to  a 
properly  constituted  Independent  airport 
authority  to  be  created  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  order  to  achieve  local  control 
over  the  management,  operation,  and  devel- 
opment of  these  Important  transportation 


DanwrnoRS 
8k.  4.  Definitions.  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(a)  "Airports  Authority"  means  the  Met- 
ropolitan Wuhlngton  Airports  Authority, 
an  agency  to  be  created  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  6  of  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating the  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports under  the  terms  of  the  lease  and 
transfer  agreed  to  In  accordance  with  this 
Act; 

(b)  "Date  of  transfer"  means  the  date  es- 
tablished for  transfer  by  the  Secretary  and 
memorialized  In  the  lease  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  thU  Act; 

(c)  "Employees"  means  all  permanent 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  personnel 
employed  on  the  date  of  transfer  by  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports,  and  or- 
ganization within  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration: 

(d)  "Metropolitan  Washington  Alrix>rts" 
means  Washington  National  Airport  and 
Washington  Dulles  International  Airport. 
and  Includes  the  Dulles  Airport  Access 
Highway  and  RIght-of-Way,  Including  the 
extension  between  the  Interstate  Routes  I- 
4»S  and  I-M; 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation; 

<f)  "Washington  Dulles  International  Air- 
port" means  the  airport  constructed  under 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
construction,  protection,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  public  airport  In  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved September  7.  lOSO  (04  Stat.  770);  and 

(g)  "Washington  National  Airport"  means 
the  airport  described  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  39,  1940  (54  Stat. 
SM). 

TEAMSm  or  MXTKOPOLITAJt  WASHIHGTOH 
AIKPORTS  AJfS  PKHSOIfHXL 

Smc.  5.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  ail  necessary  ac- 
tions to  negotiate  a  long-term  lease  and  re- 
lated agreement  for  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity over  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports and  transfer  of  employees  to  a  single. 


Independent  airport  authority  that  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  for  an  "Airports 
Authority"  set  forth  In  section  6  of  this  Act. 
Authority  to  enter  Into  a  lease  and  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  shall  lapse  two  years 
following  enactment. 

(a)  CoHsiDEKATioH.— <  I )  Bsslc  lesse  pay- 
menu  shall  be  sufficient  to  repay  to  the 
United  Sutes  the  amount  of  hypothetical 
indebtedness  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  to  the  Treasury,  as  determined 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  as 
of  the  date  of  transfer  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  federal  financial  directives,  and 
at  the  Imputed  Interest  rate  for  such  indebt- 
edness on  that  date,  within  36  years. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  consideration  re- 
quired for  lease  and  acquisition  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Airports  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsKtion.  the  AlrporU 
Authority  shall,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  transfer,  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  to  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  an  amount  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  represent  the  actual  added 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Fund  due  to  discontin- 
ued service  retirement  under  5  U.8.C.  838 
(dKl)  and  an  amount  to  represent  the 
present  value  of  the  difference  between  (1) 
the  future  cost  of  benefits  payable  from  the 
Fund  and  due  the  employees  covered  under 
subsection  8(e)  of  this  Act  that  are  attribut- 
able to  the  period  of  employment  following 
the  date  of  transfer,  and  (3)  the  future  con- 
tributions that  will  be  made  by  the  employ- 
ees and  the  Airports  Authority  under  sub- 
section 8<e)  of  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  due,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
actual  interest  luch  amount  can  be  expected 
to  earn  when  invested  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Fksoai.  ExnoTVES.— Transfer  of  em- 
ployees shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rial  PKomrr.— The  lease  of  the  real 
property  that  constitutes  Washington 
Dulles  International  Airport  and  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.  Including  access  high- 
ways and  any  other  facilities  related  to  the 
airports,  shall  include  provisions  that  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  section  7  of  this 
Act  and  shall  further  meet  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  Operation,  maintenance,  protection, 
promotion,  and  development  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Alports  as  a  unit  and 
as  primary  airports  serving  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington  area;  and 

(3)  Such  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  the  parties  to  the  lease  as  are  consistent 
with  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Otrd  PiomTT.— The  transfer  of  all 
federal  property  held  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  AlrporU  not  described  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

HTOgf  mum  1  AiaroiTs  AtrrRoanT 
Sk.  6.  The  AlrporU  Authority,  as  defined 
in  section  4  of  this  Act.  shall  be  a  public 
body  corporate  and  politic,  having  the 
powers  and  Jurisdiction  as  are  conferred 
upon  It  jointly  by  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  by  either  of  the  Ju- 
risdictions and  concurred  in  by  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  other  Jurisdiction,  but 
at  a  minimum  shall  be— 

(a)  authorized  to  acquire,  maintain.  Im- 
prove, operate,  protect,  and  promote  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  AlrporU  (or 
public  purposes; 


(b)  independent  of  the  sUte  and  local  gov- 
emmenU  of  the  two  jurisdictions; 

(c)  authorized  to  issue  bonds  from  time  to 
time  In  lu  discretion  for  public  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  purpose  of  paying  all  or  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  airport  ImprovemenU, 
construction  rehablllUtlon,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  and  personal  property,  including 
operating  equipment  for  the  airport,  which 
bonds— 

( I )  shall  not  constitute  a  debt  of  either  Ju- 
risdiction or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and 

(3)  may  be  secured  by  the  Airports  Au- 
thority's revenues  generaUy,  or  exclusively 
from  the  Income  and  revenues  of  certain 
designated  projecu  whether  or  not  they  are 
ftitanced  In  whole  or  part  from  the  proceeds 
of  such  bonds: 

(d)  authorized  to  acquire  real  and  person- 
al property  by  purchase,  lease,  transfer,  or 
exchange,  and  to  exercise  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
VlrHnla: 

(e)  a  corporation  constituted  solely  to  op- 
erate both  MetropoUtan  Washington  Alr- 
porU as  primary  alrporU  serving  the  metro- 
politan Waahlniton  area; 

(f)  authorised  to  levy  fees  or  other 
charges;  Provided,  That  all  revenues  gener- 
ated by  the  airport  will  be  expended  for  the 
capital  or  operating  cosU  of  the  airports; 

(g)  authorised  to  make  and  maintain 
agreemenU  with  employee  organliatlons  to 
the  extent  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Is  so  authorised  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(h)  subject  to  a  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sion providing  that  members  of  the  board 
and  their  immediate  families  may  not  be 
employed  by  or  otherwise  hold  a  substantial 
financial  Interest  In  any  enterprise  that  has 
or  Is  seeking  a  contract  or  agreement  with 
the  AlrporU  Authority  or  is  an  aeronautical, 
aviation  services,  or  airport  servloes  enter- 
prise that  otherwise  has  IntereeU  that  can 
be  directly  affected  by  the  AlrporU  Author- 
ity. Exceptions  to  this  requirement  may  be 
made  by  the  official  appointing  a  member  at 
the  time  the  member  Is  appointed,  provided 
that  any  such  Interest  Is  fully  disclosed  and 
the  member  does  not  participate  In  board 
decisions  that  directly  affect  such  Interest. 
The  AlrporU  Authority  shall  Include  in  lU 
code  developed  under  section  7  the  stand- 
ards by  which  members  will  determine  what 
constitutes  a  substantial  financial  Interest 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  an  ex- 
ception may  be  granted;  and 

(1)  governed  by  a  board  of  11  members,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Oovemor  of  Virginia,  three  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovemor  of  Maryland,  and 
one  memt>er  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate:  the  Chairman  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  among  the  members  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  and  shall  serve  until 
replaced  by  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

(3)  Members  shall  (A)  not  hold  elective  or 
appointive  political  office.  (B)  serve  without 
compensation  other  than  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incident  to  board  functions,  and  (C) 
reside  within  the  Washington  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  except  that 
the  member  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  not  be  required  to  reside  in  that  area. 

(3)  AppotntmenU  to  the  board  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  9  years:  However,  Initial  appoint- 
menU  to  the  board  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
E^h  jurisdiction  shall  appoint  one  member 


for  a  full  8-year  term,  a  second  member  for 
a  4-year  term  and.  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  third  member  for  a  3-year  term. 
The  Oovemor  of  Virginia  shall  make  the 
final  two  Virginia  Initial  appolntmenU  for 
one  3-year  and  one  4-year  term.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  make  Initial  and  subsequent  ap- 
polntmenU for  a  8-year  term,  with  such  fed- 
eral appointees  subject  to  removal  for  cause. 

(4)  Seven  votes  shall  be  required  to  ap- 
prove bond  Issues  and  the  annual  budget. 

mmnm  nuu  amd  coiromoMs  or  lkasx 

8k.  7.  (a)  The  lease  authorised  by  section 
5  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  of  38  years 
and  shall,  at  a  minimum,  conform  to  and  be 
conaletent  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  C/se /br  ilirporf  Purposea  The  real  and 
personal  property  constituting  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  AlrporU  shall,  during 
the  period  of  the  lease,  be  used  only  for  air- 
port purposes.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "airport  purposes"  In- 
cludes a  use  of  property  InteresU  (other 
than  a  sale)  for  aviation  business  or  activi- 
ties, or  for  non-avlatlon  business  or  activi- 
ties that  provide  revenue  for  the  Airports 
Authority.  U  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  land  leased  to  the  Alr- 
porU Authority  pursuant  to  this  Act  la  used 
for  other  than  airport  purposes,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  (1)  direct  that  appropriate  meas- 
ures be  taken  by  the  AlrporU  Authority  to 
bring  the  use  of  such  land  into  conformity 
with  airport  purposes,  and  (3)  retake  posses 
slon  of  such  land  should  the  AlrporU  Au- 
thority (all  to  bring  the  use  of  such  land 
Into  a  conforming  use  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  tlBte  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  Land  and  facilttUi  for  federal  um.  The 
AlrporU  Authority  shall  furnish  without 
cost  to  the  federal  government  for  use  in 
connection  with  any  air  traffic  control  and 
navigation  facilities  or  weather-reporting 
and  oommunleatlon  activities  related  to  air 
traffic  control  at  these  alrporU,  such  areas 
of  land  or  water,  or  righU  In  buUdlnga,  at 
the  alrporU  as  the  Secretary  consldors  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  these  purposes,  in- 
cluding construction  at  federal  expense  of 
additional  space  or  facilities.  Further,  all 
airport  facUlUes  shall  be  available  to  the 
United  States  for  use  by  govermnent  air- 
craft In  common  with  other  aircraft  at  all 
times  without  charge,  except,  if  the  use  by 
government  aircraft  is  substantial,  a  charge 
may  be  made  for  a  reasonable  share,  propor- 
tional to  such  use.  of  the  cost  of  providing, 
operating,   and   maintaining   the   facilities 


(3)  PyMic  U$e  on  Fair  and  Rea$onal>U 
Termt  and  WiOunU  Unjutt  DUcrtminatlon. 
All  of  the  facilities  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Washington  AlrporU  shall,  during  the  term 
of  the  lease,  be  available  to  the  public,  in- 
cluding commercial  and  general  aviation,  on 
fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  without 
unjust  discrimination,  as  these  terms  are 
used  In  paragraph  511(aKl)  of  the  "Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1983"  (49 
D.8.C.  3310). 

(4)  Continuation  of  Airport  RegulationM. 
All  regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington AlrporU  (14  CFR  Part  159)  shall 
become  regulations  of  the  AlrporU  Author- 
ity upon  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports  in  accordance  with  this  Act, 
and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  modified  or 
revoked  by  the  AlrporU  Authority  under  lU 
own  procedures:  Provided,  That  regulations 
concerning  new-technology  aircraft  ( 14  CFR 
159.59(a)),  violations  of  FAA  regulations  as 
federal  misdemeanors  (14  CFR  159.191),  and 


the  FAA  air  traffic  regulation  designated  14 
CFR  93.134  (ModificaUon  of  Allocation: 
Washington  National  Airport)  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect  on  the  date  of  transfer,  Prxtvid- 
ed  further.  However,  during  the  term  of  the 
lease  (1)  that  other  provisions  of  the  High 
Density  Rule  (14  CFR  93.131,  et  teg.)  appli- 
cable to  air  carriers  at  Washington  National 
Airport  may  be  amended  only  for  consider- 
ations of  safety,  and  (3)  that  the  nighttime 
noise  limitation  standards  currently  set  out 
at  14  CFR  159.40  may  not  be  amended. 

(5)  Assumption  of  RiohtM,  Liabilitiet,  and 
ObligaUoru.  (A)  Except  as  ^wdfied  in  para- 
graph (B)  of  this  subsection,  the  AlrporU 
Authority  shaU  assume  aU  rlghU.  liabilities, 
and  obligations  (tangible  and  incorporeal, 
present  and  executory)  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  AlrporU  at  the  time  of  transfer 
of  authority  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  air- 
ports under  the  lease  and  transfer  agree- 
ment, including  leases,  permlU,  licenses, 
contracu,  agreements,  claims,  tariffs,  ac- 
oounu  receivable,  aooounu  payable,  and  liti- 
gation relating  to  such  righU  and  obliga- 
tions, regardless  whether  Judgment  has 
been  entered,  damages  awarded,  or  appeal 
taketL  Before  the  date  of  transfer,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  assure  that  the  AlrporU 
Authority  has  agreed  to  cooperate  in  allow- 
ing representatives  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  the  Secretary  adequate  access  to  em- 
ployees and  records  when  needed  for  the 
performance  of  functions  related  to  the 
period  before  the  effectiveness  of  the  lease. 
The  Airports  Authority  shall  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration's Master  Flans  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports. 

(B)  The  procedure  (or  disputes  resolution 
contained  In  any  contract  entered  Into  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date 
of  transfer  shall  continue  to  govern  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  unless  otherwise 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
Claims  for  monetary  damages  founded  in 
tort,  by  or  against  the  United  States  as  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  AlrporU,  arising  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  shall  be  adjudicated  as 
U  the  transfer  o(  authority  did  not  occur. 

(C)  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
shall  remain  responsible  for  reimbursing 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Fund,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  8147  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  compensation 
paid  or  payable  after  the  date  of  transfer  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C  8101,  et  «««.) 
with  regard  to  any  injury,  disability,  or 
death  due  to  evenU  arising  prior  to  the  date 
of  transfer,  whether  or  not  a  claim  has  been 
(Ued  or  is  final  on  the  date  of  transfer. 

(8)  Audit  bv  the  Comptroller  OeneroL  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
may  conduct  periodic  audiU  of  the  activities 
and  transactions  of  the  AlrporU  Authority 
in  accordance  with  generaUy  accepted  man- 
agement principles,  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
ComptroUer  OeneraL  Any  such  audit  ahaU 
be  conducted  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. AU  books,  accounU,  records,  reporU, 
fUes,  papers,  and  property  of  the  AlrporU 
Authority  shaU  remain  In  possession  and 
custody  of  the  AlrporU  Authority. 

(7)  EthicM  and  flnancial  disclosure:  The 
AlrporU  Authority  shaU  develop  a  code  of 
ethics  and  financial  disclosure  in  order  to 
assure  the  Integrity  of  aU  decisions  made  by 
the  board  and  iu  employees. 

(b)  Breach  of  termt  of  the  leate.  The 
United  States  District  Court  shaU  have  Ju- 


risdiction to  compel  the  authority,  IU  offi- 
cers, and  employees  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  lease.  Action  may  be  brought 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  or  by  any  aggrieved  party. 

rZOKKAL  UrLOTBS  AT  SATIOHAL  ARS  DtTUa 
AIBPOKTS 

8k.  8.  (a)  EmpUmtee  interest*  ftiOowing 
trantfer.  Not  later  than  the  date  of  transfer, 
the  Secretary  shaU  ensure  that  the  AlrporU 
Authority  has  established  arrangemenu  to 
protect  the  employment  InteresU  of  em- 
ployees during  the  two-year  period  com- 
mencing on  the  date  of  transfer.  These  ar- 
rangemenu shaU  include  provisions— 

(I)  which  ensure  that  the  AlrporU  Au- 
thority wlU  adopt  labor  agreemenU  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section; 

(3)  for  the  transfer  and  retention  of  aU 
employees  who  sgree  to  transfer  to  the  Alr- 
porU Authority  In  their  same  positions  for 
the  two-year  period  commencing  on  the 
date  of  transfer,  except  In  cases  of  reassign- 
ment, separation  for  cause,  resignation,  or 
retirement; 

(3)  for  the  payment  by  the  AlrporU  Au- 
thority of  pay  to  transferred  employees, 
except  In  cases  of  separation  for  cause,  res- 
ignation, or  retirement,  for  two  years  com- 
mencing on  the  date  of  transfer  at  or  above 
the  levels  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  such  em- 
ployees on  the  date  of  transfer 

(4)  for  credit  during  the  two-year  period 
commencing  on  the  date  of  transfer  for  ac- 
crued annual  and  sick  leave  and  seniority 
righU  which  have  been  accrued  during  the 
period  of  federal  emplojrment  by  trans- 
ferred employees  retained  by  the  AlrporU 
Authority; 

(5)  for  an  offering  of  not  less  than  one  life 
insurance  and  three  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams (or  transferred  employees  retained  by 
the  AlrporU  Authority  during  the  two-year 
period  commencing  on  the  date  of  transfer 
which  are  reasonably  comparable  with  re- 
spect to  employee  premium  cost  and  cover- 
age to  the  Federal  health  and  life  Insurance 
programs  available  to  employees  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  transfer. 

(b)  Labor  aoreement*.  The  AlrporU  Au- 
thority shaU  adopt  aU  labor  agreemenU 
which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  transfer. 
Such  agreemenU  shaU  continue  in  effect  for 
the  two-day  period  commencing  on  the  date 
of  transfer,  unless  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  provide  for  a  shorter  duration  or 
the  parties  agree  to  the  contrary  before  the 
expiration  of  that  two-year  period.  Such 
agreemenU  shaU  be  renegotiated  during  the 
two-year  period,  unless  the  parties  agree 
otherwise.  Any  labor-management  negotia- 
tion Impsstf  declared  before  the  date  of 
transfer  shaU  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
chapter  71  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Right*  upon  termination.  Any  trans- 
ferred employee  whose  employment  with 
the  AlrporU  Authority  Is  terminated  during 
the  two-year  period  commencing  on  the 
date  of  transfer  shaU  be  entitled,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  any  lease  entered  into  in  accordance 
with  section  7  of  this  Act,  to  righU  and  ben- 
efiU  to  be  provided  by  the  Airports  Author- 
ity that  are  similar  to  those  such  employee 
would  have  had  under  federal  law  If  termi- 
nation had  occurred  immediately  before  the 
date  of  transfer. 

(d)  Annual  leave.  Any  employee  who 
transfers  to  the  AlrporU  Authority  under 
this  title  shaU  not  be  entitled  to  lumpsum 
payment  for  unused  aimual  leave  under  sec- 
tion 5551  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
shaU  be  credited  by  the  AlrporU  Authority 
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with  the  unused  annual  leave  balance  at  the 
time  of  transfer,  alone  with  any  unused  sick 
leave  balance  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

(e)  Retinment  beneftU.  Any  federal  em- 
ployee hired  before  January  1.  1984.  who 
transfers  to  the  Airports  Authority  and  who 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  transfer  Is 
subject  to  the  civil  service  retirement  law 
(subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code)  shall,  so  long  as  contin- 
ually employed  by  the  Airports  Authority 
without  a  break  in  service,  continue  to  be 
subject  to  such  law.  Employment  by  the 
Airports  Authority  without  a  break  In  conti- 
nuity of  service  shall  be  considered  to  be 
employment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  Airports  Authority  shall  be  the  employ- 
ing agency  for  purposes  of  section  8334(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  such  sum  as  Is  required  by 
such  section.  Reemployment  of  such  em- 
ployees with  the  Airports  Authority  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  reemployment  for  purpoaes  of 
5  use.  8344. 

(f)  Non-trans/erring  employtes.  An  em- 
ployee who  does  not  transfer  to  the  Airports 
Authority  and  who  does  not  otherwise 
remain  a  federal  employee.  shaU  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  rights  and  benefits  available 
under  federal  law  for  separated  employees, 
except  that  severance  pay  shall  not  be  pay- 
able to  an  employee  who  does  not  accept  an 
offer  of  employment  from  the  Airports  Au- 
thority of  work  substantially  similar  to  that 
performed  for  the  federal  government. 

(g)  Acceu  to  emplovee*  and  employee 
recoTxU.  The  Airports  Authority  shall  allow 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  adequate 
access  to  employees  and  new  employee 
records  of  the  Airports  Authority  when 
needed  for  the  performance  of  functions  re- 
lated to  the  period  prior  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  lease.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
Airports  Authority  access  to  employee 
records  of  tranferrlng  employees  for  appro- 
priate purposes. 

HKLATIOIfSHIP  TO  UtV  DTBCr  OF  OTHKa  LAWS; 
AmOPKIATIOm 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Relationship  to  and  effect  of 
other  law*.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  Air- 
ports Authority  has  the  same  proprietary 
powers  and  Is  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  federal  law  as  any 
other  airport,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  during  the  period  that  the  lease 
authorized  by  section  5  of  this  Act  Is  In 
effect. 

( 1 )  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
shall  qualify  as  a  "public  airport"  under  the 
terms  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
federal  assistance  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
comparable  public  airport  operated  by  a  re- 
gional authority,  and  shall  be  considered  to 
have  accepted  a  grant  on  the  date  of  trans- 
fer. 

(2)  the  Acts  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  and  for  other  purposes" 
and  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction, 
protection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  airport  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  shall  not  apply  to  the 
operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports,  and  the  Secretary  shall  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  under  those  Acts; 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  other  than  the  previsions  of  this  Act. 
the  retention  by  the  United  States  of  fee 
simple  title  to  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  shall  not  subject  these  airports  and 


the  Airports  Authority  to  any  requirement 
of  law  that  would  not  apply  to  an  airport  or 
airports  not  owned  by  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  CoRunon wealth  of  Virginia  shall 
have  concurrent  police  power  authority  over 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports,  and 
the  court  of  the  Commonwealth  may  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  the  land  described  In 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  Washington  National  Airport,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (54  SUt.  684,  u>proved 
June  39,  1940):  and 

(6)  the  authority  of  the  NaUonal  Capital 
Planning  Commlalon.  as  provided  in  40 
U.S.C.  71d.  shall  not  apply  to  the  Airports 
Authority;  Provided,  That  the  Airports  Au- 
thority shall  consult  with  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  (NCFC)  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
before  undertaking  any  major  alterations  to 
the  exterior  of  the  Dulles  Terminal,  and 
with  the  NCPC  before  undertaking  develop- 
ment that  would  alter  the  skyline  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  when  viewed  from 
the  opposing  shoreline  of  the  Potomac 
River  or  from  the  Oeorge  Washington  Park- 
way. 

(b)  Ajrpropriationa.  Unobligated  balances 
and  obligated  but  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  on  behalf  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports  remaining  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  Includes  the  date  of  transfer 
shall  transfer  to  the  Airports  Authority,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  Airports  Author- 
ity agrees  to  add  an  Identical  amount  to  the 
hypothetical  Indebtedness  it  assumes  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

COIICI.USIOH  or  TRX  rxru.  mu  or  thx  imamm 

Skc.  10.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  35-year 
term  of  the  lease, 

(a)  Title  to  all  real  property  shall  pass  to 
the  Airports  Authority:  Provided,  That  real 
property  that  Is  not  then  in  use  for  airport 
purposes  as  defined  in  subsection  7(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  instead  be  reported  to  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  for  disposi- 
tion under  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended; 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  relinquish  aU 
Jurisdiction  (concurrent  and  exclusive)  over 
the  Metropolitan  Washlnton  AlrporU  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  and 

(c)  The  Acts  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  and  for  other  purposes" 
and  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction, 
protection,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  airport  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
District  of  Columbia",  as  amended,  shall  be 
repealed. 

SKPAKABIUTT 

Sk.  U.  If  aiu^  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  penon  or  circum- 
stances is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

arrBL'iivB  oati 

Sic.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  enactment. 

WASHmoTOM  Aoipoin  TaAXsmi  Act  or 
1985— Sbctiom-bt-Sxctioh  Ahaltsis 

Sections  2  and  3  set  forth  the  Congres- 
sional findings  and  purpose  that  underlie 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  4  contains  definitions  for  certain 
terms  used  throughout  the  bill.  The  defini- 
tion of  "employee"  makes  clear  that  only 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (PAA)  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  "Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports"  organization  within 
the  FAA  are  addressed  by  the  bill.  Thus, 


PAA  air  traffic  control,  engineering  and  fa- 
culties maintenance  personnel  employed  by 
other  elements  of  the  PAA  would  not  be  af- 
fected, nor  would  other  federal  employees 
located  there,  such  as  weather  personnel  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  Congress'  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon 
to  transfer  responsibility  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports  (Washington  Na- 
tional and  Washington  Dulles  International 
Airports)  from  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion control  to  a  public,  regional  operating 
authority  llker  aU  other  air  carrier  airports 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

These  two  Washington-area  airports  are 
unique  in  that  they  are  operated  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  the  federal  government's 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  despite 
their  status  as  major  commercial  operations 
in  the  Washington  area.  This  status  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Is  the  national  seat  of 
government,  and  the  airports  were  devel- 
oped initially  by  the  federal  government  be- 
cause suitable  alternatives  were  not  avail- 
able. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  bill  conforms  in 
all  Its  mjkjor  substantive  proviaions  with  the 
December  18.  1984,  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  "Advisory  Commlalon  on  the 
ReorganlzaUon  of  the  MetropoUtan  Wash- 
ington Airports".  This  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  was  composed  of  representatives  of 
those  Jurisdicatlons  in  the  region  that  are 
most  affected  by  airport  operations,  along 
with  aviation  Industry  representatives.  The 
proposed  legislation  adopU  their  consensus 
on  the  airports'  future,  as  recommended  In 
the  Commission's  report. 

This  bill  provides  a  two-year  opportunity 
for  the  affected  Jurisdictions  in  the  region 
to  negotiate  an  arrangement  for  the  long- 
term  operation  of  the  alrporU  under  certain 
minimum  conditions  that  protect  the  feder- 
al interest,  including  continued  employment 
of  federal  personel  at  the  airports,  and 
those  of  the  Jurisdictions  affected.  Section  5 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
undertake  all  actions  needed  to  negotiate 
such  arrangements,  within  the  following 
framework: 

Transfer  of  personnel  and  authority  over 
the  alriwrts  as  a  unit  must  be  to  a  single,  in- 
dependent airport  authority  (the  "Airports 
Authority"),  as  specified  in  section  0  of  the 
bill; 

Federal  personnel  onployed  as  of  the  date 
of  transfer  at  the  airports  would  be  entitled 
to  employment  protections  patterned  after 
those  provided  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  upon  lU  transfer  to  an  operating 
entity  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska; 

Real  property  of  both  airports  would  be 
leased,  not  transferred  in  fee  simple,  to  the 
Airports  Authority,  and  other  conditions 
would  be  Imposed; 

Other  property  and  equipment  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Airports  Authority  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  aU  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Subsection  5(a)  esUblishes  the  basis  for 
compensation  by  the  Airports  Authority  to 
the  federal  government  In  consideration  of 
the  long  term  lease  of  the  airport  proper- 
ties. Over  the  years,  the  airports  have  accu- 
mulated a  "hypothetical  Indebtedness"  to 
the  UJS.  Treasury  representing  the  net 
shortfall  In  reimbursement  from  airport  rev- 
enues to  the  Treasury  for  appropriations 
made  on  behalf  of  the  airports.  It  was  the 
Conunission's    recommendation    that    this 


shortfall  be  recovered  by  annual  payments 
to  the  Treasury  over  some  reasonable  period 
of  the  life  of  the  lease.  Section  5  would  re- 
quire that  the  Airports  Authority  assume 
this  hypothetical  Indebtedness  as  a  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  lease.  It  would  be  cal- 
culated by  the  PAA  In  accordance  with  es- 
tablished procedures  as  of  the  date  of  trans- 
fer. At  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1985,  after  ad- 
justment for  expenses,  revenues  and  the 
cost  of  the  Access  Road  Extension,  the 
amount  of  this  debt  Is  estimated  to  be  about 
$47  million.  As  further  consideration  for 
lease  and  acquisition  of  the  airports,  the 
Alriwrts  Authority  would  also  make  a  lump- 
sum payment  to  cover  the  future  cost  of  em- 
ployee retirement  benefits  over  and  above 
the  14-percent  employee  and  agency  contri- 
butions that  will  be  made  In  the  future.  Also 
Included  in  this  payment  by  the  Airports 
Authority  would  be  the  actual  added  costs 
incurred  by  the  Fund  due  to  discontinued 
service  retirements  under  5  U.S.C. 
8336(dKl).  A  rough  projection  of  the 
amount  of  this  lump-sum  payment  would  be 
in  the  range  of  $30  to  $40  million. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  sets  out  several  crite- 
ria for  the  new  "Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  Authority"  to  assure  Its  conformity 
with  the  December  18.  1984.  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission.  As  noted, 
the  Commission  Report  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  a  majority  of  the  Jurisdictions  and 
aviation  groups  primarily  affected  by  the 
airports  and  should  be  the  basis  for  creation 
of  the  agency  succeeding  the  FAA  as  airport 
operator. 

The  Report  and  this  biU  caU  for  a  single, 
independent  public  authority  over  both  air- 
ports, to  be  created  Jointly  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  with  the  capacity  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds  to  finance  improve- 
ments at  both  airports.  The  authority  would 
be  modeled  on  other  bl Jurisdictional  entitles 
that  operate  airports.  This  Airports  Author- 
ity would  be  dedicated  solely  to  operating 
the  airports  as  "primary  airports  serving 
the  metropolitan  Washington  area",  and 
could  only  expend  Its  revenues  on  the  cap- 
ital and  operating  costs  of  the  airports. 
These  costs  would  be  determined  through 
the  authority's  annual  budget  process,  and 
would  include  all  activities  now  conducted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports, 
such  as  maintaining  and  policing  the  Dulles 
Access  Road,  or  the  provision  of  buses  for 
the  Washington  Flyer  service. 

The  Authority  would  be  governed  by  a 
board  composed  as  follows: 

Virginia,  the  location  of  both  airports, 
would  appoint  five  members,  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  appoint  three  members, 
and  Maryland  would  appolitt  two  members. 
An  eleventh  member  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate: 

Members  could  not  hold  elective  or  ap- 
pointive political  office;  would  serve  without 
compensation;  and,  except  for  the  Presiden- 
tial appointee,  would  have  to  be  residents  of 
the  MetropoUtan  Washington  area. 

The  bill  specifies  details  about  the  Air- 
ports Authority,  not  to  preempt  or  displace 
the  legislative  initiative  of  the  two  JuriscUc- 
tions.  but  to  reflect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Conunlssion  on  the  nature  of 
operating  authority  that  would  succeed  the 
FAA.  The  authority  to  issue  tax-free  reve- 
nue bonds,  for  example,  must  be  in  place  to 
assure  aU  parties  of  the  Airports  Authority's 
abiUty  to  pursue  necessary  capital  develop- 
ment, but  without  reliance  on  the  fuU  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Jurisdictions  involved  that 
could  Jeopardize  its  independence. 


The  single  authority  and  weighted  repre- 
sentation were  settled  on  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  recognition  of  practical  financial  and 
geographical  considerations.  "The  Commis- 
sion inquired  into  the  possibUity  of  transfer- 
ring the  two  airtwrts  separately,  but  finan- 
cial analysis  concluded  that  separating 
them  would  require  such  substantially 
higher  landing  fees  and  terminal  rentals  at 
DuUes  that  this  could  put  it  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  Commission  also  conclud- 
ed that,  for  operational  effectiveness,  pro- 
motion and  economic  development,  and 
service  to  travelers,  the  two  airports  should 
be  operated  by  a  single  management  as  they 
have  been  In  the  past.  The  weighted  repre- 
sentation reflects  the  location  of  both  air- 
ports within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia's  reliance  on 
these  airports  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

Section  6  also  provides  for  8-year  appoint- 
ments of  members,  with  initial  appoint- 
ments that  restilt  in  staggering  of  subse- 
quent appointments  to  promote  board  conti- 
nuity. The  Chairman  of  the  board  would  be 
elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
and  would  serve  at  their  pleasure.  Seven 
votes  would  be  required  for  the  most  signifi- 
cant actions  of  the  board— approval  of  bond 
issues  and  the  Authority's  annual  budget. 

Section  6  does  not  need  to  address  the 
issue  of  Congressional  consent  to  an  inter- 
state compact  between  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict, because  legislation  aUowlng  aviation 
compacts  between  and  among  states  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  by  Congress  (Pub.  L.  86- 
154.  Aug.  11.  1959;  49  U.S.C.  1743).  It  sUtes: 

"The  consent  of  Congress  is  given  to  each 
of  the  several  States  to  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact,  not  in  conflict  with  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  with  any  other 
State  or  States  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  operating  airport  faciUties.  The  right 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  section  is  ex- 
pressly reserved." 

The  "District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovem- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act"  (Pub.  L.  93-198.  December  24.  1973)  es- 
tablishes that,  for  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  this  power  is  "subject  to  aU  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  Imposed  upon 
the  states  by  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  (I  D.C.  Code  1-204  (1981  Edition)). 
To  the  extent  that  the  1959  statute  reUeves 
the  states  of  the  Article's  "restrictions  and 
limitations",  the  District  should  benefit  to 
the  same  degree. 

Section  7  establishes  the  mlnlmiim  con- 
tents of  any  lease  agreed  to  under  the  Act. 
setting  forth  the  reservations  and  require- 
ments needed  to  ensure  the  federal  interest 
in  continued  use  of  these  faculties  for  pri- 
mary airport  purposes.  These  include  con- 
trol over  land  and  faculties  for  aU  aviation 
safety  and  related  functions  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  a  requirement 
for  guaranteed  access  to  airport  faciUties  by 
the  pubUc  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
without  unjust  discrimination.  These  provi- 
sions are  drawn  from  section  511  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
(49  U.S.C.  2210). 

To  provide  continuity  in  administration  of 
the  airports  immediately  following  transfer, 
section  7  would  generaUy  provide  for  con- 
tinuing aU  appropriate  MetropoUtan  Wash- 
ington Airports  regulations  untU  they  are 
modified  or  revoked  by  the  Airports  Author- 
ity under  its  own  procedures.  Although  the 
"new  technology"  regulation  requiring 
unique  FAA  oversight  over  Introduction  of 
new  aircraft  at  National  Airport  would  not 


traiufer.  the  introduction  of  new  aircraft  at 
both  airports  would  remain  fuUy  subject  to 
FAA  review  via  the  operations  specifications 
requirements  for  FAA  certification  general- 
ly. 

With  regard  to  the  single  FAA  air  traffic 
rule  that  appUes  solely  to  National  Airport 
(the  so-caUed  "passenger  cap"),  section  7 
would  terminate  its  effectiveness  upon 
transfer,  substituting  a  freeze  on  the  air  car- 
rier slot  limitations  at  National  Airport 
under  the  High  Density  Rule  for  the  term 
of  the  lease.  The  FAA  could  only  change 
the  number  of  slots  for  reasons  of  safety. 
Similarly,  the  nighttime  noise  nUes  would 
be  "frozen"  at  present  levels  as  a  element  of 
the  lease  and  for  its  fuU  term.  "The  Holton 
Commission  did  not  address  these  capacity 
and  noise  regulations,  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment retains  some  obligation  to  main- 
tain iU  regulations  with  sensitivity  both  to 
the  surrounding  community  and  the  users 
of  the  airport.  WhUe  the  Airports  Authority 
would  undertake  the  standard  obligations  of 
an  airport  operator  for  noise  impact  in  the 
community,  the  federal  government  has  his- 
torically gone  beyond  its  proprietary  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  airports  aiMl  developed 
unique  restrictions  over  the  years.  In  view 
of  the  consensus  represented  by  the  night- 
time restrictions  and  the  slot  llnUtatlons  ap- 
plicable to  National  Airport,  the  legislation 
would  perpetuate  them  as  Just  described  for 
the  period  of  the  lease.  As  at  other  High 
Density  Airports,  the  federal  rule  would  ob- 
viate any  effort  by  the  Airports  Authority 
to  increase  or  decrease  air  carrier  oper- 
ations. 

Section  7  would  also  require  the  Airports 
Authority  to  assimie  the  rights.  llabUlties, 
and  obligations  of  the  MetropoUtan  Wash- 
ington Airports  as  an  element  of  gaining  au- 
thority over  them.  The  same  general  ap- 
proach was  adopted  in  transfer  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  from  federal  to  state  con- 
trol In  1983  legislation  (PX.  97-468.  January 
14,  1983:  see  45  U.S.C.  1203(dK2XA)).  Work- 
ers compensation  payments  for  events  oc- 
curring prior  to  transfer  would  remain  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  FAA.  however. 

Section  7  would  permit  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  the  Airports  Au- 
thority, in  order  to  assure  that  it  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  its  lease. 
This  section  would  also  require  that  the  Air- 
ports Authority  develop  an  appropriate  code 
of  ethics  and  financial  disclosure  for  its 
members  and  employees. 

Under  subsection  7(b),  failure  to  observe 
these  or  other  conditions  of  the  lease  would 
be  the  basis  for  the  Attorney  Oeneral  (on 
behalf  of  the  United  States)  or  another  ag- 
grieved party  to  seek  Judicial  enforcement 
of  the  lease. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  specifies  certain 
rights  upon  transfer  for  permanent  federal 
employees  who  are  employed  at  the  airports 
on  the  date  of  transfer,  which  rights  are 
patterned  after  those  provided  Alaska  RaU- 
road  employees  in  a  comparable  sltuatioa 

Employees  woiUd  be  guaranteed  retention 
at  their  current  positions,  at  current  sala- 
ries, for  two  years  foUowlng  transfer.  Iieave 
balances  and  life  and  health  Insurance  of- 
ferings comparable  to  federal  programs 
would  be  assimied  by  the  Airports  Authority 
for  this  period.  Labor  agreements  would  be 
honored  for  up  to  a  2-year  period  whUe  re- 
negotiation occurs.  An  employee  with  retire- 
ment rights  imder  federal  clvU  service  law 
would  be  assured  continuation  of  those 
rights.  E^mployees  who  chcxMe  not  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Airport  Authority  would  be  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  and  benefits  avaUable  to 
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them  under  federftl  l«w  for  sepftr»ted  em- 
ployees, but  would  not  be  entitled  to  sever- 
ance pay  If  they  hmd  refuaed  an  offer  of 
compttrable  employment  with  the  Author- 
ity. ThoM  employees  receiving  benefits  for 
discontinued  service  retirement  oould  be  re- 
employed with  the  Airports  Authority,  but 
only  under  the  same  conditions  *s  other  fed- 
eral employees,  that  ts.  they  could  not  re- 
ceive both  full  salary  and  full  annuity. 

Section  Ma)  of  the  bill  sets  out  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  proposed  legislation  to  relat- 
ed laws.  This  section  ts  designed  to  put  the 
Authority  on  the  same  footing  with  respect 
to  federal  law  as  any  other  American  air 
carrier  airport.  It  first  establishes  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  two  airports  for  federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1092  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  airports.  Second,  it  clarifies  that  the 
two  airport  Acts  that  now  direct  PAA  super- 
vision of  the  airports  would  not  be  effective 
while  the  lease  is  in  effect.  Third,  the  Air- 
ports Authority  would  not.  by  virtue  of  leas- 
ing the  airport  properties  from  the  federal 
government,  be  subject  to  federal  require- 
ments beyond  those  applying  to  airports 
generally.  Fourth,  this  section  provides  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  would  exer- 
cise police  power  authority  over  the  air- 
ports, and  Its  courts  may  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  airports.  This  is  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  location  of  both  abports  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  Ma)  also  provides  that,  upon 
transfer  to  the  Airports  Authority,  the  air- 
ports would  no  lodger  be  subject  to  the  fed- 
eral construction  pi»nntny  process  carried 
out  by  the  National  Capitol  Planning  Com- 
mission, except  for  m«Jor  alterations  to  the 
exterior  of  the  Dulles  terminal  building  or 
development  that  would  alter  the  skyline  of 
National  Alnmrt  when  viewed  from  the  op- 
posing shoreline  of  the  Potomac  River  or 
from  the  Oeorge  Washington  Parkway. 

Subsection  (b)  simply  provides  that  unob- 
ligated balances  of  appropriations  for  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  remain- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  transfer 
occurs  shall  transfer  to  the  Airports  Au- 
thority, to  the  extent  that  the  Airports  Au- 
thority agrees  to  an  Identical  increase  in  the 
amount  of  hypothetical  indebtedness  that  it 
—nnneii  upon  transfer. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that,  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  term  of  the 
lease,  the  fee  simple  title  to  the  airport 
properties  would  pass  to  the  Airports  Au- 
thority, and  the  United  States  would  relin- 
quish all  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  airports. 
This  provision  would  have  the  practical 
effect  of  retaining  ultimate  federal  control 
over  the  airports  until  the  passage  of  time 
makes  It  clear  that  the  new  arrangement  Is 
suitable  and  should  become  legally  perma- 
nent. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  provides  the  stand- 
ard arrangement  that  the  invalidity  of  any 
partlciilar  provision  of  the  legislation  or  any 
application  of  it  would  not  thereby  invali- 
date the  legislation  as  a  whole. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  establishes  an  imme- 
diate effective  date  for  the  legislation  upon 
its  enactment.  This  would  commence  the 
two-year  period  In  section  5  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  a  lease  and  related 
agreement.  This  Is  Intended  to  encourage 
progress  toward  transfer,  and  represents  the 
maximum  period  of  time  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate the  lease  agreement. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  by  request  this 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
Washington  National  and  Washington 


Dulles  Airports  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  local  operating  author- 
ity. 

This  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  is  not 
perfect.  However,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Dole  and  former  Gov.  Linwood 
Holton  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
vision  and  perseverance  In  crafting  a 
legislative  plan  to  transfer  the  airports 
to  local  control. 

I  have  questions  about  a  number  of 
elements  in  this  legislation.  The  Com- 
merce committee  and  the  full  Senate 
must  carefully  examine  each  element 
of  this  bill,  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  potential  elimination  of  the 
passenger  cap  and  the  continuing  ap- 
plicability of  the  current  time  slot  lim- 
itations and  night-time  noise  rules. 
The  application  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  [NEPA]  to  air- 
port activities  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission [NCPC]  must  also  be  fully 
considered. 

If  we  fail  to  succeed  in  enacting  this 
legislation  during  this  Congress,  we 
face  the  prospect  of  these  airports  re- 
maining under  Federal  control  in  per- 
petuity. This  is  an  outcome  that 
nobody  would  prefer— local  residents, 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  commercial  airlines  all  recog- 
nize the  benefits  which  will  come  from 
local  management. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  look  forward  to  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  ensure  that  this  bill  is  ac- 
ceptable and  fair  to  all  who  are  affect- 
ed by  these  airports. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to 
what  committee  will  the  airports 
transfer  legislation  be  referred? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  feel  it  more  appro- 
priate that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  its  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Government  Ef- 
ficiency, which  has  responsibility  for 
overseeing  matters  Involving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Since  the  transfer 
proposal  has  a  significant  impact  on 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  I 
believe  it  is  critical  that  the  subcom- 
mittee have  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  ramifications  of  the  bill.  If  the 
Commerce  Committee  is  given  juris- 
diction over  the  bill,  I  am  interested  in 
joint  or  sequential  referral  to  give  us 
sufficient  time  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  bill  on  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  its  residents,  and  the  airports 
serving  it— Washington  National, 
Washington  Dulles  International,  and 
Baltimore- Washington  International. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I.  of  course,  want 
to  accommodate  your  committee  in 
every  way.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 


the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
the  appropriate  committee  to  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  bill.  Nevertheless.  I 
believe  you  have  raised  some  valid 
issues  and  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
meet  your  concerns.  Therefore,  I  will 
make  sure  the  committee  closely  scru- 
tinizes the  impact  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  its  residents,  and  the  air- 
ports that  serve  it.  Toward  that  end. 
we  would  like  to  invite  you  to  partici- 
pate fully  with  the  Senate  Conunerce 
Committee  during  its  hearings  on  the 
airports  bill  and  we  will  also  invite  key 
officials  who  represent  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  to  testify  at 
that  time.  Additionally,  I  am  prepared 
to  commit  myself  to  hold  off  any  final 
action  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
imtU  at  least  June  30  to  give  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  accommodate  the  com- 
mittee and  hope  that  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  the  effect  on  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  can  be  met. 
However,  I  would  like  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  possible  joint  or  sequen- 
tial referral  until  the  legislation  pro- 
gresses further. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Sasskr.  and  Bftr.  Stkvkns): 
S.  1018.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  certain  labor  or- 
ganizations to  be  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  as  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  other  than 
plant  guards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LABOB  UGHTS  OP  DXLTVXRT  AND  BAU  MKMT 
8BRVICK  WORKERS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  workers  employed  in  the  de- 
livery and  bailment  service  industries 
are  today  being  denied  the  fullest  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  to 
labor  organization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. Owing  to  rulings  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  that 
label  armored  car  drivers,  couriers, 
and  other  bailees  as  "guards,"  employ- 
ees in  these  fast  growing  service  busi- 
nesses have  been  left  without  the  legal 
right  to  the  bargaining  representative 
of  their  choice. 

Enacted  as  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  of  1947,  section  9(b)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
159(b)(3))  prohibits  the  NLRB  from: 
First,  finding  appropriate  any  bargain- 
ing imit  which  includes  both  guards 
and  other  employees:  and  second,  cer- 
tifying as  bargaining  representative 
any  union  which  admits  to  member- 
ship both  guards  and  other  employees 
or  which  is  affiliated  with  any  labor 
organization  admitting  employees 
other  than  guards.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate measure  designed  to  minimize 


the  danger  of  divided  loyalty  that 
arises  when  plant  guards  are  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  employer's  rules 
against  other  employees  or  to  main- 
tain order  on  the  premises  during 
labor  strife. 

Unfortunately,  the  NLRB  has  seen 
fit  to  expand  the  definition  of  the 
term  "guard"  far  beyond  its  original 
context.  Ignoring  the  plain  meaning  of 
section  9(b)(3)  and  its  legislative  histo- 
ry, the  NLRB  has  extended  its  prohi- 
bitions to  armored  car  drivers,  im- 
armed  couriers  transporting  corre- 
spondence or  nonnegotiable  instru- 
ments, and  to  other  service  employees, 
such  as  dressing  room  attendants.  The 
reasoning  has  been  that  such  employ- 
ees are  "guards"  because  they  safe- 
guard the  property  of  the  employer's 
customers.  But  how  do  such  workers 
differ  from  truck  drivers  safeguarding 
valuable  cargo  or  from  U.S.  Postal 
Service  employees  protecting  and  de- 
livering the  mail? 

The  NLRB's  rulings  cannot  stand 
against  the  clear  intent  of  Congress. 
Delivery  employees  are  not  "guards," 
within  the  meaning  of  section  9(b)(3); 
rather  they  are  "bailees,"  temporarily 
safeguarding  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer's customers  while  it  is  being 
transported. 

As  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  stated  in  dis- 
sent from  a  D.C.  Circuit  Court  deci- 
sion upholding  the  NLRB  approach, 
"Section  9(b)(3)  marks  an  extremely 
narrow  exception  to  the  National 
Labor  Act's  general  policy  of  employee 
free  choice."  The  guard  clause  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  in  1947  to  overturn  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  upholding  an 
NLRB  order  grouping  pl^mt  guards  in 
a  separate  bargaining  unit,  but  permit- 
ting them  to  choose  as  bargaining 
agent  a  union  which  also  represented 
production  and  maintenance  employ- 
ees. Congress  was  concerned  with  pre- 
venting plant  guards  from  joining  a 
production  workers  union,  thereby 
splitting  their  allegiance  between  the 
employer  and  the  union.  In  particular. 
Congress  feared  that  allowing  such 
mixed  union  representation  might 
result  in  guard  employees  refusing  to 
cross  a  picket  line  of  fellow  unionist 
production  workers,  and  thus  failing 
to  protect  the  plant  during  labor 
strife. 

Throughout  the  1947  legislative  his- 
tory, committees  and  members  used 
the  terms  "guards"  and  "plant  guards" 
interchangeably.  The  House  report  on 
the  bill  referred  to  the  provision  as  di- 
rected to  "plant  policemen  and  guards 
[who]  prevent  disorders  and  report 
misconduct  of  employees  and  of 
imions  and  their  members." 

The  language  of  section  9(b)(3)  itself 
is  a  clear  description  of  stationary 
plant  guards.  The  NLRB  itself,  in  one 
of  its  earliest  rulings  on  the  subject, 
before  it  embarked  on  its  expansion- 
ary spiral,  stated: 


The  conclusion  that  the  C^ongress,  in  en- 
acting section  MbK3),  had  plant  guards  in 
mind  Is  further  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
scription of  "guards"  in  that  section.  Al- 
though it  describes  their  duties  as  including 
enforcement  of  rules  against  "other  per- 
sons" as  well  as  against  employees,  this 
phrase,  read  with  the  phrase  "on  the  em- 
ployer's premises,"  which  appears  in  the 
same  section,  indicates  that  Congress  was 
referring  to  employees  and  to  other  persons 
who  had  access  to  the  employer't  premises. 
There  are  no  references  to  men  employed  to 
guard,  while  transporiing  property  belong- 
ing—not to  their  employer— but  to  custom- 
ers of  their  employer. 

The  key  Impetus  for  the  guard 
clause,  then,  was  the  plant  guard's 
status  as  a  representative  of  manage- 
ment. Plant  guards  occupy  an  adver- 
sary posture  as  against  other  employ- 
ees, both  in  enforcing  rules  against 
employees  and  in  maintaining  order 
during  periods  of  labor  strife.  The  leg- 
islative history  and  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  section  9(b)(3)  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  Stephen  H.  Kahn's  authori- 
tative article,  "The  NLRB's  Misinter- 
pretation of  the  Guard  Provision,"  35 
Labor  Law  Journal  328  (1984). 

Obviously  the  purpose  behind  the 
guard  clause  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
context  of  armored  truck  drivers  or 
express  delivery  workers.  The  NLRB  is 
acting  outside  of  its  authority  by  un- 
justifiably expanding  the  gusird  clause 
far  beyond  what  Congress  intended 
and  what  statutory  interpretation  war- 
rant. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  NLRB 
V.  Jones  &  Laxighlin  Co.: 

[TJo  prevent  [Guards]  from  choosing  a 
union  which  also  represents  production  and 
maintenance  employees  is  to  make  the  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  of  the  guards  dis- 
tinctly second-class.  Such  a  union  may  be 
the  only  one  willing  and  able  to  deal  with 
the  Employer.  Its  experience  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  employer  and  the  plant  may 
make  it  specially  qualified  to  bargain  for 
the  guards.  The  guards  might  thus  be  de- 
prived of  effective  bargaining  rights  if  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  choose  such  a  union. 

Although  the  specific  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  guards 
has  been  overturned  by  legislation,  the 
Court's  statement  remains  important. 
The  essence  of  national  labor  policy  is 
the  promotion  of  employee  free 
choice.  Congress  adopted  a  narrow  re- 
striction on  organizing  rights,  directed 
to  the  unique  status  of  plant  guards. 
The  NLRB  has  stretched  it  beyond 
that  context,  despite  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  National  Labor  Relatons 
Act  in  granting  employees  the  "fullest 
freedom"  in  choosing  worker  repre- 
sentatives. 

Labor  law  attorney  Stephen  H. 
Kahn  sums  it  up  this  way:  "The  inflat- 
ed guard  definition  strips  away  statu- 
tory rights  without  wtirrant  in  the  act 
or  its  history.  The  Board  has  assumed 
an  unauthorized  policymaking  role  by 
expanding  the  definition  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress," 

Through  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  Congress  will  reassert  its 


policy  authority  in  national  labor  law. 
My  bill  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity;  it 
amends  section  9(bK3)  by  the  addition 
of  one  word— "plant".  The  bill  thus 
states  explicitly  what  has  always  been 
in  the  clause  implicitly— that  the  sec- 
tion applies  only  in  the  context  of 
plant  guards. 

Employees  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation, delivery,  or  safekeeping  of 
property  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
guards  when  responsible  solely  for  the 
property  of  the  employer's  customers. 
Such  bailees  would  not  be  considered 
guards  simply  because  they  carry  fire- 
arms, are  bonded,  must  pass  a  security 
clearance,  are  commissioned  as  law  of- 
ficers, or  are  allowed  access  to  the  cus- 
tomer's premises  for  the  puriXMes  of 
delivering  cargo.  The  bill  would  re- 
store the  full  organizing  rights  of  em- 
ployees in  the  service  delivery  indus- 
try, as  well  as  dressing  room  attend- 
ants, hat  checkers,  and  others  who  act 
only  as  bailees  of  the  property  of 
others  for  which  the  employer  is  re- 
sponsible. 

This  bill  would  not  affect  the  Guard 
status  of  those  who  function  as  plant 
guards,  whether  as  immediate  employ- 
ees of  the  plant  owner  or  as  employees 
of  a  business  which  supplies  protective 
services  for  other  employment  prem- 
ises. The  labor  organizing  rights  of 
such  stationary  plant  guards  would 
continue  to  be  governed  by  section 
9(bK3). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  ending  the  second-class  rights  of 
thousands  of  American  workers,  by 
granting  them  once  again  the  freedom 
to  choose  whether  or  not  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  labor  organization,  and,  if 
they  so  decide,  to  choose  the  bargain- 
ing agent  they  believe  will  best  repre- 
sent them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

a  1018 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled.  That  sec- 
tion MbK3)  of  the  National  lAbor  Relations 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "plant"  before 
"guard"  and  "guards"  wherever  "guard" 
and  "guards"  appear. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion of  certain  additional  lands  within 
the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ASDinOIIAL  LAUDS  FOR  APOSTU  ISLANDS 
NATIONAL  LAKXSBORI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  add  Long  Island  to  Apostle  Is- 
lands National  Lakeshore,  a  cluster  of 
pristine  islands  dotting  Lake  Superior 
off  the  tip  of  the  northern  Wisconsin 
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mainland.  The  bill  ts  similar  to  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Wisconsin 
Representatives  Davis  Obkt  and  Jm 

MOODT. 

The  Apostle  Islands  are  rich  in 
Indian  history  and  the  subsequent  set- 
tlements of  commercial  fishermen, 
loggers,  and  miners.  Its  glacier -caused 
features  give  it  a  special  scenic  beauty, 
further  enhanced  by  a  richness  of 
wildlife  and  vegetation.  The  addition 
of  Long  Island  to  this  unique  Federal 
park  would  assure  its  protection  and 
make  the  park  more  accessible  to  the 
many  visitors  who  come  to  explore  its 
sandy  beaches  and  open  waterways.  Its 
inclusion  would  also  protect  one  of  the 
last  remaining  habitats  of  the  piping 
plover  and  common  tern  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region. 

In  adding  Long  Island  to  Apostle  Is- 
lands National  Lakeshore  we  would 
further  the  efforts  of  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson,  who  created  the  park  in  1970. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  full  support. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCoiniBLL): 
8.  1020.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  racial 
policies  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  and  to  encour- 
age that  Oovemment  to  abandon 
those  policies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


UHTRD  STATia-aOUTH  AFUCA  BSLATIOn  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  arise 
today  to  introduce  the  United  States- 
South  Africa  relations  bill  of  1985  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  McCoh- 
mcLL.  Our  Introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  based  upon  our  shared  percep- 
tion that  the  current  U.S.  diplomatic 
effort  in  South  Africa  is  not  achieving 
its  prinuiry  goal,  namely,  the  promo- 
tion of  meaningful  reform  of  South 
Africa's  repressive  racial  apartheid 
system. 

The  Department  of  State  has  point- 
ed out.  quite  correctly,  that  the  recent 
broadening  of  the  South  African  fran- 
chise and  the  abolition  of  the  Mixed 
Marriages  Act  do  suggest  some 
progress  toward  the  dismantling  of  the 
apartheid  system.  However,  any  hope 
which  can  be  drawn  from  such  flimsy 
signs  is  speedily  belied  by  the  recent 
actions  of  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment. Repeated  imprisonments  of 
peaceful  opponents  of  the  current 
Oovemment.  the  brutal  behaviour  of 
the  South  African  security  forces  in 
the  face  of  peaceful  demonstrations 
and  the  Government's  repeated  refus- 
al to  discipline  officials  responsible  for 
police  brutality  and  murder  all  com- 
bine to  indicate  that  for  every  step 
forward  taken  by  the  South  African 
Oovemment.  it  is  willing  to  take  three 
backward. 

In  passing,  let  me  point  out  a  little 
known  fact  of  South  African  political 
life.  The  current  Oovemment  of 
South    Africa    repeatedly    avows    its 


commitment  to  the  reform  of  the 
apartheid  system.  However,  whenever 
U.S.  Observers  search  for  concrete  ac- 
tions following  through  on  this  rheto- 
ric, they  are  Informed  that  the  South 
African  Oovemment.  against  its  will. 
Is  obliged  to  move  forward  very  slowly, 
for  fear  of  an  antireform.  rightwing 
backlash  in  the  white  electorate.  Let 
us  compare  this  assertion  with  the 
facts.  In  the  white  chamber  of  the  new 
tricameral  parliament,  where  all  sub- 
stantive power  remains,  the  ruling  Na- 
tional Party  holds  128  seats.  The  an- 
tireform conservative  Party  holds  only 
18  seats.  The  official  opposition  party, 
the  proreform  Progr«sive  Federal 
Party  holds  27  seats.  National  elec- 
tions are  not  due  until  1989.  In  short, 
the  South  African  Oovemment's  posi- 
tion is  secure.  It  enjoys  a  massive  par- 
liamentary majority  over  opponents  of 
reform,  particularly  when  one  consid- 
ers that  its  chief  opposition  party  also 
is  proreform.  The  rightwing  threat  is, 
in  fact,  a  chimera,  and  we  should  not 
be  fooled  by  it. 

Our  legislation  has  been  designed 
with  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  we  must 
commimicate  to  South  Africa's  black 
citizens  our  sympathy  with  their  situa- 
tion of  economic  and  political  depriva- 
tion and  our  resolve  to  support  them 
In  their  quest  for  their  legitimate  po- 
litical and  economic  rights  with  con- 
crete actir  18.  With  this  end  in  view, 
we  are  req  esting  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  disburse 
$20  million  out  of  Its  existing  funding 
In  1985  in  educational  scholarships  for 
black  South  Africans.  The  need  for  ex- 
panded access  to  higher  education  for 
black  South  Africans  is  crucial.  Recipi- 
ents will  be  selected  by  a  multiracial 
national  panel  or  by  similar  regional 
panels  composed  of  members  of  the 
South  African  teaching  profession. 

This  bill  also  directs  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corp.  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  involve  them- 
selves in  active  participation  in  and 
promotion  of  black  majority  owned 
businesses  in  South  Africa.  If  racial 
reform  in  South  Africa  is  to  proceed 
hand  in  hand  with  adherence  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.  It  is  crucial 
that  we  assist  the  emergence  of  a  pros- 
perous black  South  African  middle 
class. 

Second,  we  must  communicate  to 
South  Africa's  white  minority  our 
deep  dlspleasuire  with  its  recent  behav- 
iour, both  in  refusing  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  down  the  path  to  racial  reform 
and  In  offering  violence  to  Its  peaceful 
political  opponents. 

Members  will  note  that  we  do  not 
advocate  the  use  of  unilateral  U.S.  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
Our  decision  is  based  upon  our  percep- 
tion that  unilateral  economic  sanc- 
tions, if  effective,  would  Inflict  most  of 
its  damage  upon  the  most  economical- 
ly vulnerable  sector  of  South  African 
society,    those    very    black    citizens 


whom  we  are  seeking  to  assist.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  unilateral  sanc- 
tions prove  ineffective,  as  we  believe 
they  would,  the  United  States  would 
be  deprived  of  what  little  leverage  it 
enjoys  over  South  Africa.  As  William 
Raspberry  recently  pointed  out  in  an 
op-ed  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
threat  of  sanctions  probably  has  much 
more  effect  than  would  the  reality  of 
their  implementation. 

This  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  powerless.  Far  from  It,  the 
bill  which  we  are  submitting  today 
contains  a  variety  of  govemment-to- 
govemment  actions  which  will  inflict 
considerable  economic  damage  on  the 
South  African  Oovemment,  rather 
than  upon  the  disadvantaged  people 
of  South  Africa.  Such  actions  as  termi- 
nating the  landings  of  South  African 
Airways  in  the  United  States,  termi- 
nating nuclear  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa  and 
banning  U.S.  bank  loans  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  South  Africa  will  inflict 
considerable  economic  damage  on  the 
South  African  Oovemment.  hamper- 
ing its  ability  to  enforce  the  apartheid 
system.  These  actions,  more  impor- 
tantly, will  send  a  strong  message  to 
South  Africa's  white  minority,  a  mes- 
sage which  says  that  the  conduct  of 
the  South  African  Oovemment  is  un- 
acceptable in  the  Western  family  of 
nations.  If  the  people  of  South  Africa 
wish  to  enjoy  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States,  as  they  so  profess, 
they  must  move  forward  to  change 
their  domestic  practices,  quickly  and 
radically. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  in  Con- 
grt**  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may  be  cited 
u  "The  United  States-South  Africa  Rela- 
Uons  Act  of  1986". 

nXDIHOS  AlfD  DKCLAKATIOm 

SscnoH  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(a)  The  policy  and  practice  of  apartheid: 

(1)  deliberately  separates  millions  of 
South  African  workers  from  their  families: 

(2)  denies  meanlngrful,  democratic,  partici- 
pation In  the  political  process  to  the  majori- 
ty of  South  African  citizens: 

(3)  consigns  the  mass  of  the  South  African 
population  to  lives  of  economic  and  educa- 
tional deprivation: 

(4)  denies  black  citizens  of  South  Africa 
the  right  to  travel  freely  In  their  own  coun- 
try: 

(5)  leads  to  the  arbitrary  government  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  legally  owned 
by  black  South  Africans: 

(6)  seeks  to  deprive  many  black  South  Af- 
rican citizens  of  their  legal  South  African 
citizenship: 

(b)  The  policy  and  practice  of  apartheid  Is 
repugnant  to  the  moral  and  political  values 
of  democratic  and  free  societies  and  runs 


counter  to  United  States  policies  to  promote 
the  global  spread  of  democratic  Institutions 
and  practices. 

(c)  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
promote  peaceful  change  In  South  Africa 
through  diplomatic  means,  but  also,  where 
necessary  and  appropriate,  through  the 
adoption  of  other  measures.  In  conjunction 
with  our  allies,  in  order  to  reinforce  United 
States  opposition  to  apartheid. 

DEriNinONS 

Sic.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'national  of  the  United 
States"  refers  to 

(a)  a  natural  person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  who  owes  permanent  alle- 
giance to  the  United  SUtes;  or 

(b)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
enterprise  if— 

(i)  natural  persons  who  are  nationals  of 
the  United  States  own  or  control,  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities; 

(II)  natural  persons  who  are  nationals  of 
the  United  States  own  or  control,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
securities  and  natural  persons  of  another 
nationality  do  not  own  or  control  an  equal 
or  larger  percentage; 

(ill)  any  natural  person  who  is  a  national 
of  the  United  States  operates  the  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  enterprise  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  an  exclusive  management 
contract; 

(iv)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  also  members  of  the 
comparable  governing  body  of  a  coriwratlon 
or  legal  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes.  any  SUte  or  territory 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(v)  natural  persons  who  are  nationals  of 
the  United  SUtes  have  authority  to  appoint 
the  chief  operating  officer:  and 

(2)  the  term  "South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  that  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  on  May  31.  1961. 

EDDCATIOHAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  BLACK  SOUTH 
AFRICAMS 

See.  3.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs; 

"(2)(A)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
$20,000,000  of  assistance  provided  under  this 
section  by  the  Adm^lnistrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
scholarships  for  black  South  Africans  who 
are  attending  universities,  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  South  Africa  and  who  are 
selected  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B).  Of  the  funds  avaUable  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  carry  out  this  subpara- 
graph, not  less  than  (5,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  to  full  time 
teachers  or  other  educational  professionals 
pursuing  studies  toward  the  Improvement  of 
their  professional  credentials. 

(B)  Individuals  for  whom  scholarships  are 
financed  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
selected  by  a  national  panel  or  by  regional 
panels  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  appointed  by  the 
United  SUtes  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  No  such  Individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  Into 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  this  Act." 
RtntAit  RIGHTS  nnn> 

Sec.  4.  Section  116(e)(2>(A)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "1984  and"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1984."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1985"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986".  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "'Grants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  RlghU  and  Humanitarian  Affairs." 

EXPAIfDING  PARTICIPATIOir  ni  THX  SOUTB 
APRICAH  ECOlfOMT 

Sec.  5.  (A)  The  Congress  declares— 

(1)  that  the  denial,  under  the  apartheid 
laws  of  South  Africa,  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  South  African  blacks  and  other 
nonwhltes  of  the  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  in  the  South  African  economy  as  man- 
agers or  owners  of.  or  profeaaionals  In.  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and 

(2)  the  policy  of  confining  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhltes  to  the  sutus  of 
employees  In  minority-dominated  business- 
es, is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a  free, 
democratic  society. 

(B)  The  Congress  hereby— 

( 1 )  applauds  the  commitment  of  nationals 
of  the  United  SUtes  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  In  section  10  to  assure  that 
South  African  blacks  and  other  nonwhltes 
are  afforded  every  assistance  in  gaining 
their  rightful  place  In  the  South  African 
economy:  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  SUtes  government  to 
assist  In  all  appropriate  ways  the  realiza- 
tion, by  South  African  blacks  and  other 
nonwhltes.  of  their  rightful  place  in  the 
South  African  economy. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  in  proctirlng  goods  and  services, 
make  every  effort  to  assist  business  enter- 
prises having  more  than  50  percent  benefi- 
cial ownership  by  South  African  blacks  or 
other  nonwhlte  South  Africans. 

OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  IMVESTIfEirT  CORPORATIOH 

Sec.  6.  Section  237  (a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Insurance"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  (1)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  insurance";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Insurance,  reinsurance,  and  guaran- 
ties of  loans  may  be  issued  to  cover  an  In- 
vestment made  In  connection  with  a  project 
in  South  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa,  If  such  Investment  is 
otherwise  eligible  under  this  title,  except 
that— 

"(A)  the  issuance  of  any  such  Insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guaranty  shall  only  be  made 
to  promote  Joint  ventures  between  business 
enterprises  controlled  or  owned  by  South 
African  blacks  or  other  nonwhlte  South  Af- 
ricans and  business  enterprises  controlled  or 
owned  by  United  SUtes  nationals;  and 

(B)  the  national  of  the  United  SUtes 
holds  a  minority  Interest  or  agrees  to  relin- 
quish lU  majority  interest  during  the  course 
of  the  Joint  venture." 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Sec.  7.  Section  2(bK9)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(9)  (A)  Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B).  in";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  guaran- 


tee, insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  In 
the  extension  of  credit  to  business  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  are  majority 
owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhlte  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  In  clause  (C)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 
or  purchases  from  business  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhlte  South  Africans." 

LABOR  PRACTICES  OP  THE  UNTTEI)  STATES 
OOVERjmXHT  IN  SOTTTH  APRICA 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemment— 

(1 )  f or  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans, 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  official 
residence  funds  of  South  Africans  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organizations  for 
their  employment  services  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  Oovemment,  and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  South 
Africans  arranged  by  contract, 

should  represent  the  best  of  American  labor 
practices  and  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  carrying  out  activities  In 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  Insure  that  the  labor  practices 
applied  to  the  employment  services  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  are  governed  by  the  prindples 
set  forth  In  section  10. 

EMPLOTKENT  PRACTICES  OP  UNITED  STATES 
NATIONALS  IN  SOUTB  APRICA 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  national  of  the  United  States  that 
employs  more  than  25  persons  in  South 
Africa  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  those  principles  relating  to  em- 
ployment practices  set  forth  in  section  7  are 
Implemented. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  may  make  any  loan,  issue  and 
guaranty  of  loan.  Issue  any  Insurance,  pro- 
vide any  counselling  on  economic  or  politi- 
cal risks,  or  Intercede  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  national  regarding  the  for- 
eign Investment  or  export  marketing  activi- 
ties In  any  country  of  any  national  of  the 
United  SUtes  employing  more  than  25  per- 
sons In  South  Africa  that  is  not  a  signatory 
to  the  principles  relating  to  employment 
practices  set  forth  In  section  10. 

STATEMENT  OP  PRINCIPLES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  principles  referred  to  in 
sections  5.  8,  9,  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Desegregating  the  races  In  each  em- 
ployment facility,  Including— 

(A)  removing  all  race  designation  signs; 

(B)  desegregating  all  eating,  rest  and  work 
faculties;  and 

(C)  terminating  all  regulations  which  are 
based  on  racial  discrimination. 

(2)  Providing  equal  employment  for  all 
employees,  including- 

(A)  assuring  that  any  health,  accident,  or 
death  benefit  plans  that  are  esublished  are 
nondiscriminatory  and  open  to  all  employ- 
ees, whether  they  are  paid  a  salary  or  are 
compensation  on  an  hourly  basis;  and 

(B)  implementing  equal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory terms  and  condjtions  of  employment 
for  all  employees,  and  abolishing  Job  reser- 
vations. Job  fragmenUtion,  apprenticeship 
restrictions  for  blacks  and  other  nonwhltes. 
and  differential  employment  criteria,  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or  ethnic 
origin. 
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(3)  KUbUshlnc  equAl  pay  for  »U  employ- 
ees doing  equal  work.  Including— 

(A)  eatabllshint  and  ImplemenUnc.  as 
won  ms  possible,  a  wa«e  and  salary  structure 
which  Is  applied  equally  to  all  employees. 
retanUess  of  race,  who  are  encaced  In  equal 
work: 

(B)  reviewing  the  distinction  between 
hourly  and  salaries  )ob  classifications,  and 
establishing  and  Implementing  an  equitable 
and  unified  system  of  job  classifications 
which  take  into  account  such  review:  and 

(C)  eliminating  Inequities  and  seniority 
and  ingrade  benefits  in  order  that  all  em- 
ployees, regardless  of  race,  who  perform 
similar  )obs  are  eligible  for  the  same  seniori- 
ty and  Ingrade  benefits. 

(4)  Krtahllwhlng  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  baaed  on  a  cost^f- living 
index  which  takes  Into  account  the  needs  of 
employees  and  their  families. 

(5)  Increasing,  by  appropriate  means,  the 
number  of  blacks  aiKl  other  nonwhltes  In 
managerial,  supervisory,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  technical  positions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  significantly  increasing  the  repre- 
sentation of  blacks  and  other  nonwhltes  in 
such  positions.  Including— 

(A)  developing  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  substantial  numbers  of  blacks  and 
other  nonwhltes  for  such  positions  as  soon 
as  possible,  including  creating  on  the  Job 
training  programs  and  facilities  to  assist  em- 
ployees to  advance  to  higher  paying  posi- 
tions requiring  greater  skills; 

(B)  estshllshlng  procedures  to  sinirmi,  iden- 
tify, and  actively  recruit  employees  with  po- 
tential for  further  advancement; 

<C)  Identifying  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  with  high  management  potential  and 
enrolling  them  In  accelerated  management 
programs; 

(D)  establishing  and  expanding  programs 
to  enable  employees  to  further  their  educa- 
tion and  skills  at  recognised  education  facul- 
ties: and 

(E)  establishing  timetables  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph. 

(6)  Taking  reasonable  steps  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the 
work  environment  with  respect  to  housing, 
transportation,  schooling,  recreation,  and 
health,  including— 

(A)  providing  assistance  to  black  and 
other  nonwhlte  employees  for  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  and  recreation, 
either  through  the  provision  of  facilities  or 
services  or  providing  financial  assistance  to 
employees  for  such  purposes.  Including  the 
expansion  or  creation  of  inhouse  medical  fa- 
cilities or  other  medical  programs  to  Im- 
prove medical  care  for  black  and  other  non- 
white  emloyees  and  their  dependents;  and 

(B)  participating  In  the  development  of 
programs  that  address  the  educational 
needs  of  employees,  their  dependents,  and 
the  local  community. 

(7)  Recognising  labor  unions  and  imple- 
menting fair  labor  practices,  including— 

(A)  recognising  the  right  of  all  employees, 
regardless  of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form.  ]oln.  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity; 

(B)  refraining  from— 

(1)  Interfering  with,  restraining,  or  coerc- 
ing employees  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  self -organization  under  this  paragraph, 

(U)  dominating  or  interfering  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization or  sponsoring,  controlling,  or  con- 
tributing financial  or  other  assistance  to  It, 

(ill)  encouraging  or  discouraging  member- 
ship in  any  labor  organization  by  discrimi- 


nation In  regard  to  hiring,  tenure,  promo- 
tion, or  other  condition  of  employment, 

(Iv)  discharging  or  otherwise  disciplining 
or  discriminating  against  any  employee  who 
has  exercised  any  rights  of  self -organization 
under  this  paragraph,  and 

(C)  allowing  employees  to  exercise  rights 
of  self -organization,  including  solicitation  of 
fsllowemployees  during  non-working  hours, 
allowing  distribution  and  posting  of  union 
literature  by  employees  during  nonworklng 
hours  In  nonworklng  areas,  and  allowing 
reasonable  access  to  labor  organization  rep- 
resentatives to  communicate  with  employ- 
ees  on   employer   premises   at   reasonable 


(D)  allowing  employee  representatives  to 
meet  with  employer  representatives  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  negotiation  of 
agreements,  and  representation  of  employee 
grievances; 

(E)  regularly  informing  employees  that  It 
Is  company  policy  to  consiilt  and  bargain 
coUectlvel"  with  organizations  which  are 
freely  elected  by  the  employees  to  represent 
them;  and 

(F)  utilizing  impartial  persons  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  employer  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives to  resolve  disputes  concerning 
election  of  representatives,  negotiation  of 
agreements  or  grievances  arising  thereun- 
der, or  any  other  matters  arising  under  tills 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  guidelines 
and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who  are  or 
may  be  subject  to  this  section  In  complying 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may,  upon 
request,  give  an  advisory  opinion  to  any 
person  who  Is  or  may  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion as  to  whether  that  person  Is  subject  to 
this  section  or  would  be  considered  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  principles  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a). 

ITUCLKAa  TRAD!  BSIWKCH  THS  UNITU)  STATXS 
AlfD  SOUTH  AIIUCA 

Sac.  11.  (a)  E^xcept  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

( 1 )  no  license  may  be  Issued  for  the  export 
to  South  Africa  of  goods  or  technology 
which  are  to  be  used  In  a  nuclear  production 
or  utilization  facility,  or  which.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretsxy  of  State,  are  likely  to 
be  diverted  for  use  In  such  a  faculty; 

(2)  no  authorization  to  engage,  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  the  production  of  any  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa  may  be 
given; 

(3)  no  license  may  be  issued  for  the  export 
to  South  Africa  of  component  parts  or  other 
Items  or  substances  especially  relevant  from 
the  standpoint  of  expert  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses; and 

(4)  no  retranafer  to  South  Africa  of  any 
goods,  technology,  special  nuclear  material, 
componenu.  Items  or  substances  described 
In  paragraph  (1),  (3)  and  (3)  may  be  ap- 
proved. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  If  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Africa  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  done  at 
Washington.  London,  and  Moscow  on  July 
1.  lOM. 


KXDncnOH  OP  SODTR  KniC*M  CONStTLAnS  Ol 
TRS  UHITU)  STARS 

Sic.  12.  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
reduce  the  number  of  consulatss  of  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  in  the  United 
States  by  the  number  which  such  consulates 
exceed  the  number  of  United  SUtes  consul- 
ates in  the  republic  of  South  Africa. 

SOUTH  ATXICAM  AiaWATS 

Sac.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  liKludlng  any  International 
agreement,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration shall  take  such  action  as  necessary 
to  assure  that  no  aircraft  owned  or  operated 
by  South  African  Airways  may  be  permitted 
to  land  In  the  United  States  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration shall  promulgate  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  landing  of  such  aircraft  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

PSOHUmON  OH  LOAHS  TO  THX  SOUTH  ATRICAH 

oovnudfxirT 

Sac.  16.  (a)  No  naUonal  of  the  United 
States  may  make  any  loan  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit,  directly  or  through  a  foreign 
affUlate  of  that  United  SUtes  naUonal  to 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  or  to  any 
corporation,  partnership  or  other  organiza- 
tion which  is  owned  or  controUed  by  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa,  as  determined 
under  regulations  which  the  President  shall 
Issue. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  an  educational,  housing  or 
health  faculty  which— 

(1)  Is  available  to  aU  persons  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  and 

(U)  Is  located  in  a  geographic  area  accessi- 
ble to  all  population  groups  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction. 

(lU)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  which  an  agreement  is  en- 
tered Into  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(iv)  The  President  shaU  issue  the  regula- 
tions referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

■COMOMIC  COOPKXATION  WFTR  AIXIXD 

oovxRififxirrs 

Sac.  16  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should,  at  the  next  economic 
summit  meeting  of  aUled  heads  of  state. 
consiUt  with  heads  of  government  aUled  to 
the  United  States  regarding  allied  policy  to- 
wards the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  the 
apartheid  system.  In  particular,  the  Presi- 
dent should  explore  the  possibUity  of  joint, 
effective  action  on  the  part  of  the  aUled 
countries  In  the  field  of  economic  relations 
with  a  view  to  terminating  the  apartheid 
system. 

stttdy;  rxports 

Sbc.  17.  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of  star- 
vation and  malnutrition  now  prevalent  in 
the  "homelands"  areas  of  South  Africa  and 
shaU,  not  later  than  September  1,  1085.  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study. 

RoTH-McComfXtx  Bill 

$20,000,000  In  scholarships  for  black 
South  Africans  who  are  attending  universi- 


ties, coUeges  or  secondary  school  In  South 
Africa. 

The  Human  RighU  Center  wUl  be  provid- 
ed $1,500,000  for  FY86. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration shall  only  provide  Insurance,  reinsur- 
ance and  guarantees  of  loans  to  promote 
joint  ventures  between  enterprises  con- 
trolled or  owned  by  black,  or  non-white 
South  Africans. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  shall  take  active 
measures  to  use  Its  faculties  to  guarantee, 
insure,  or  participate  in  the  extension  of 
credit  to  majority  owned  businesses. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  shall  take  measures  to 
Implement  fair  labor  principles  in  exercising 
employment  practices. 

IMvate  U.S.  businesses  should  Implement 
fair  labor  principles.  No  department  of  the 
U.S.  government  may  make  a  loan  or  offer 
any  advice  or  service  to  any  company  for 
any  of  Its  foreign  investments.  If  that  com- 
pany is  not  In  compliance  with  these  princi- 
ples. 

No  license  may  be  issued  for  the  export  of 
any  technology  or  goods  which  are  to  be 
used  In  nuclear  production. 

The  number  of  South  African  consiUates 
wUl  be  reduced  to  a  number  equivalent  with 
VS.  representation  In  South  Africa. 

South  African  Airways  flights  to  the 
United  SUtes  wlU  be  banned. 

No  new  loans  can  be  Issued  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  any  conwratlon 
owned  by  the  government  of  South  Africa 
unless  the  faculties,  services,  or  goods  pro- 
vided to  that  entity  are  available  to  aU 
members  of  South  Africa,  regardless  of  race. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  wlU  prepare  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  so  called  "homelands". 

The  President  should  consult  with  the 
U.S.  aUles  to  review  the  prospect  for  joint 
action  to  bring  an  end  to  apartheid. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Roth,  in  introducing  a  bUl  which  I  be- 
lieve will  provide  long-term  solutions 
to  the  significant  problems  faced  by 
the  majority  of  South  Africans.  The 
bill  has  two  goals  and  two  audiences. 
First,  it  will  redress  many  of  the 
unjust  consequences  of  the  contempti- 
ble policy  of  apartheid.  Measures  of 
the  bill  will  strengthen  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  legal  opportunities  for 
the  majority  of  South  Africans. 
Second,  the  bill  invokes  punitive  meas- 
ures against  the  South  African  Oov- 
emment. This  Government  must  un- 
derstand from  now  on  there  will  be 
penalties  for  their  failure  to  abolish 
apartheid. 

Subtle  diplomacy  has  failed  to  en- 
courage the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment to  take  measures  which  relieve 
the  racially  discriminatory  conditions 
the  majority  of  South  Africans  suffer 
with  every  day.  We  are  a  country 
guided  by  principles  of  fairness.  If  we 
can  do  something  to  remedy  injustices 
we  see  around  the  world,  we  must.  The 
Roth-McCormell  bill  takes  this  initia- 
tive. Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the 
highlights  of  this  bill. 

The  United  States  currently  funds 
scholarships  for  black  South  Africans' 
study  in  America.  Expense  per  student 
averages  $15,000,  separate  from  tui- 
tion. Our  bill  provides  $20  million  in 


scholarship  money  for  study  in  South 
Africa.  Almost  4  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  South  Africa  can  be  financed 
for  the  $15,000  it  cost  to  underwrite 
students  studying  for  1  year  here.  Cre- 
ating educational  opportunities  builds 
for  the  majority's  future. 

The  bill  also  builds  on  the  record  of 
achievement  of  the  Human  Rights 
Fund  established  2  years  ago.  The  bill 
continues  funds  available  for  commu- 
nity level  projects  which  foster  a  more 
Just  society  and  help  victims  of  apart- 
heid. The  program  has  funded  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  including  legal  li- 
braries, equipment  for  a  classroom  of 
black  cerebral  palsy  victims,  and  a 
committee  on  the  legal  statua  of 
women.  By  keeping  a  ceiling  on  most 
projects  to  less  than  $10,000  and  ad- 
ministering them  in  South  Africa  the 
funds  immediately  benefit  a  large 
number  of  people.  Our  bill  will  expand 
this  useful  fund  by  $500,000. 

The  Roth-McConnell  bill  also 
strengthens  economic  opportunities 
for  majority  businesses,  that  is,  those 
owned  by  nonwhltes.  In  addition,  to 
requirements  tliat  the  U.S.  Embassy 
make  every  effort  to  rely  for  services 
and  goods  on  majority  businesses,  the 
bill  calls  upon  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  to  target  financial 
assistance  to  majority  businesses  or  to 
promote  Joint  ventures  between  U.S. 
companies  and  South  African  majority 
enterprises.  Further,  the  biU  requires 
that  all  U.S.  enterprises,  including  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  must  abide  by  a  de- 
tailed code  of  fair  labor  principles.  In 
general,  these  principles  call  for  deseg- 
regation in  employment  facilities  and 
equal  emploj^ment  opportunity,  bene- 
fits, and  pay. 

Businesses  or  enterprises  which  do 
not  abide  by  these  fair  labor  principles 
will  be  denied  support,  advice,  or  as- 
sistance from  any  U.S.  agency  regard- 
ing any  foreign  venture  they  may 
engage  in. 

The  measures  discussed  thus  far  ad- 
dress opportunities  for  the  majority.  I 
believe  these  actions  benefit  the  ma- 
jority while  they  underscore  we  share 
their  commitment  to  reform.  We  must 
develop  a  better  understanding  with 
members  of  the  majority  if  we  are  to 
assure  future  political  changes  are  not 
hostile  to  U.S.  interests. 

The  second  half  of  the  bill  includes 
four  measures  which  call  the  South 
African  Government's  attention  to  our 
dissatisfaction  with  their  failure  to 
bring  about  constructive  change.  The 
bill  exercises  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic actions  which  I  believe  will 
exact  a  significant  toll. 

P'irst,  since  the  South  African  Oov- 
emment has  failed  to  sign  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  biU  pro- 
hibits issuance  of  any  license  for  goods 
or  technology  which  are  to  be  used  In 
a  nuclear  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility. 


Second,  the  bill  calls  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  South  African 
consulates  in  the  United  States  so  that 
the  number  does  not  exceed  the 
number  of  U.S.  consulates  in  South 
Africa.  This  would,  in  effect,  require 
South  Africa  to  close  down  one  facili- 
ty. 

Third,  the  bill  bans  all  South  Afri- 
can Airways  flights  from  landing  In 
the  United  States  except  in  emergen- 
cies. 

Finally,  the  bill  prohibits  the  exten- 
sion of  any  bank  loan  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Oovemment  or  any  entity  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Oovemment.  This 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  any  loan 
for  educational,  health,  or  housing  fa- 
cilities which  are  available  to  all  per- 
sons on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

As  I  have  said,  this  legislation  has 
two  goals  and  two  audiences.  It  is  criti- 
cal we,  as  a  nation,  participate  in 
strengthening  opportunities  for  the 
majority  in  South  Africa.  The  injus- 
tices of  apartheid  are  intolerable  and 
must  be  corrected.  We  must  also 
convey  the  urgency  of  this  demand  to 
the  South  African  Oovemment. 

The  Roth-McConnell  bill  speaks  to 
both  the  South  African  majority's 
needs  and  the  minority's  disinterest. 

This  quality  is  what  distinguished  it 
from  the  administration's  policy  and 
the  proposals  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Members  of  Congress.  It 
strikes  a  middle  ground.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

The  administration  has  applied  pres- 
sure on  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Africa  to  reform  apartheid  policies, 
but  always  in  the  context  of  other  re- 
gional concerns.  Apartheid  does  not 
dominate  the  administration's  think- 
ing on  activities  in  the  same  way  it 
does  the  life  of  a  miner  who  will  never 
advance  in  life  because  superior  Jobs 
are  reserved  for  whites. 

The  administration  believes  it  can 
afford  to  weigh  a  variety  of  issues  and 
factors  in  forging  its  policy.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  not  done  enough  on  the 
one  issue  of  greatest  concern  to  the 
majority  of  South  Africans— S4>art- 
heid. 

Measures  in  the  Roth-McConnell 
bill  which  build  educational,  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  professional  opporiunlties 
for  the  majority  are  critical  steps 
which  begin  to  correct  the  injustices 
of  apartheid.  These  measures  are  em- 
braced in  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Lucar,  Dole,  and 
Mathias,  The  administration,  in  all 
likelihood  will  support  such  Initiatives 
because  they  are  consistent  with  its 
"let's  not  rock  the  boat"  approach. 

The  fact  that  the  Roth-McConnell 
bill  invokes  punitive  measures  marks 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Lugar-Dole  ini- 
tiatives. I  believe  these  measures  are 
imperative  because  they  translate  dis- 
satisfaction  into   action.   We   cannot 
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afford  to  continue  Just  to  talk  about 
apartheid.  No  one  In  the  South  Afri- 
can Qovermnent  is  listening. 

There  Is  also  a  significant  distinction 
between  the  Roth-McConneU  bill  and 
S.  635  proposed  by  Senators  Wkickzr 
and  KnniSDT.  Their  bill  Invokes  eco- 
nomic sanctions  including  prohibiting 
bank  loans,  new  investment  and  com- 
puter sales  to  South  Africa.  However, 
It  does  nothing  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
those  who  suffer  from  apartheid. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  build  bridges  be- 
tween the  South  African  majority  and 
the  United  States,  It  bums  them. 

The  distinction  of  the  Roth-McCon- 
nell  bill  is  the  balance  It  strikes  be- 
tween constructive  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  majority  and  the  con- 
straining sanctions  which  penalize  the 
minority.  The  balance  Is  critical  if  we 
want  to  contribute  to  an  orderly  tran- 
sition in  power  sharing.  The  alterna- 
tive which  exploded  in  Iran— is  unac- 
ceptable. 


By  B«r.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DtnuHBnoKR.  Bfr.  Hnirz.  Mr. 

PCLL,  Mr.  SAaBAiTXs,  Mr.  Oorx, 

and  Mr.  Rhqlb): 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  establish  intergen- 
erational  education  volunteer  network 
programs  which  will  provide  opportu- 
nities for  senior  citizens  to  work  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  In 
the  home  with  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  and  their  families:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


nrmtOBimuTioiiAX.  cducatioii  voLuunn 

■TXrWORK  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  senior  citizen  tutorial 
volimteer  network  programs  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  educational  and  re- 
lated services  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  attending  chapter  1 
schools. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Durkn- 
BEROER,  ELxniz,  Pet.t..  Sarbanxs,  Oorx, 
and  RncLS  have  Joined  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  much-needed  legislation. 
Congressman  Edward  Rotbal,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  has  introduced  a  companion 
bill.  This  effort  is  aimed  at  upgrading 
the  basic  skills  of  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  and  enriching  the  lives 
of  both  younger  and  older  Americans. 
This  would  be  achieved  by  utilizing 
the  reservoir  of  skill  and  talent  that 
exists  among  senior  citizens  and  par- 
ents in  the  school  community. 

Specifically,  under  my  proposal, 
senior  citizen  volunteers  aged  60  and 
older  would  work  directly  with  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  who 
would  be  benefited  by  tutoring.  These 
senior  volunteers  would  spend  most  of 
their  time  In  classrooms  or  in  the 
home  providing  services  to  pupils  in 
small  groups  or  on  a  1-to-l  basis,  with 
some  time  spent  working  with  the  par- 
ents or  legal  guardians  in  order  to  in- 


crease their  participation  In  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  would  be  spent  serving  as 
liaison  to  the  families  of  the  children 
with  whom  the  volunteer  is  working. 
The  liaison  activities  may  include: 

First,  assisting  the  parent  in  carry- 
ing out  home  learning  activities  in 
tMisic  skills: 

Second,  advising  and  supporting  par- 
ents in  creating  a  home  environment 
conducive  to  study,  including  work 
space,  monitoring  homework,  time 
management,  and  scheduling: 

Third,  serving  as  a  regular  contact 
for  reporting  progress  and  sharing 
problems  and  concerns  of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Other  highlights  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions Include: 

Reimbursement  would  be  provided 
for  senior  volunteers  to  help  pay  nec- 
essary expenses  associated  with  the 
costs  of  participating  In  the  program; 

Funding  for  training  of  volunteers, 
teachers  and  participating  parents  or 
legal  guardians  would  be  provided  to 
adapt  and  develop  appropriate  curricu- 
la materials: 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  2  or  3  years: 

The  Director  of  the  Action  Agency 
or  his/her  designee  would  be  Included 
in  the  grant  review  process  to  draw  on 
expertise  gathered  through  senior  vol- 
unteer programs  like  RSVP: 

A  10  percent  administrative  cap 
would  be  placed  on  the  Department  of 
Eklucation,  and  a  10  percent  adminis- 
trative cap  on  each  grantee; 

The  grantee  would  have  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  become  either  self- 
sustaining  or  supported  by  the  com- 
munity by  the  end  of  the  grant  period. 

Programs  that  Involve  senior  citizen 
and  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
own  children  are  by  no  means  new. 
Many  researches  have  concluded  that 
Increasing  the  interest  of  parents  in 
their  children's  education,  developing 
ways  of  conveying  that  interest  to  the 
children,  and  engaging  senior  citizens 
and  parents  In  the  actual  teaching  of 
children  are  effective  ways  of  Increas- 
ing academic  achievement  and  disci- 
pline In  the  schools. 

As  President  of  the  Washington,  DC 
based  Home  and  School  Institute,  one 
of  the  program  models  on  which  this 
legislation  Is  based.  Dr.  Dorothy  Rich 
has  a  long  record  of  service  and  expe- 
rience with  parents,  senior  volunteers, 
and  schools  across  the  Nation.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources'  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  on 
March  22,  1983,  she  revealed: 

Research  on  the  importance  of  the  family 
u  educator  is  very  clear  .  .  .  these  programs 
work  (or  a  wide  range  of  families,  including 
those  who  have  little  time,  little  money,  and 
little  formal  education. 

A  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed  la 
not  how  to  use  the  school  to  strengthen  the 
family,  but  how  to  use  the  potency  and 


impact  of  the  family  to  strengthen  the 
school.  Research  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
efforts  of  schools  which  do  not  Involve  fami- 
lies do  not  result  in  achievement  for  chil- 
dren. What  Is  needed  Is  a  real  and  substan- 
tive partnership  between  home  and  school. 
And  this  needs  to  happen  now.  It's  tradi- 
tionally safe  to  say  that  we  need  to  know 
more  before  taking  action,  etc..  but  in  my 
Judgment  we  already  know  a  great  deal. 

Since  1978.  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Center  for  Social  and  Urban 
Research  has  been  studying  the  affect 
senior  citizens  participating  in  its  gen- 
erations together  Senior  Citizen 
School  Volunteer  [SCSV)  Program 
have  had  on  children's  growth  and 
learning.  Dr.  Sally  Newman,  director 
of  the  program  which  is  also  one  of 
the  models  on  which  my  proposal  is 
based  determined  that: 

As  a  result  of  these  programs  there  is  an 
improvement  In  the  academic  performance 
and  social  behavior  of  children  and  youth 
and  an  improvement  In  the  self-esteem, 
mental,  and  physical  health  of  the  elderly. 
Over  35,000  youth  and  1,500  older  persons 
have  benefitted  from  their  participation  in 
these  programs  that  oirrently  are  In  over  50 
schools  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  We  know 
this  model  works  .  .  .  We  are  particularly 
supportive  of  this  intergenerational  effort 
that  will  enable  a  population  of  youth  who 
may  be  educationally  disadvantaged  to  keep 
pace  with  more  fortunate  youth. 

During  the  growth  of  the  program 
from  1978  through  1983,  I>r.  Newman 
collected  Information  from  participat- 
ing teachers  and  senior  volunteers  on 
their  perception  of  the  program's 
Impact.  Consistent  positive  reporting 
from  a  variety  of  communities,  and  at 
all  grade  levels,  suggests  that  the  gen- 
erations together  SCSV  model  can  be 
successfully  replicated  in  other  school 
districts.  The  data  sununary  from  the 
1982-83  program  impact  question- 
naires showed  that: 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  senior  citizen 
volunteers  gave  an  overall  rating  of  Excel- 
lent or  Oood  to  the  program: 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  teachers  gave 
an  overall  rating  of  Excellent  or  Ctood  to 
the  volunteers'  contribution  to  the  class- 
room. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  senior  citizen 
volunteers  felt  that  there  was  adequate  use 
of  their  time. 

Elghty-slx  percent  of  the  senior  citizen 
volunteers  felt  that  there  was  adequate  use 
of  their  skills.  Interests,  and  experience. 

The  National  Committee  for  Citi- 
zens in  Education  [NCCE],  a  national 
advocacy  group,  has  systematically 
compiled  the  results  of  two  dozen 
recent  studies,  all  of  which  point  to 
the  same  conclusion:  Parents  involve- 
ment in  schools  in  almost  any  form 
improves  student  achievement, 
NCEE's  studies  cover  children  of  all 
ages  and  families  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Consistently,  NCEE's  re- 
search shows  that: 

Involvement  is  positively  related  to 
achievement,  even  in  areas  with  severe  pov- 
erty .  .  .  schools  with  a  well  established 
mechanism  for  parent  involvement  have 
better    overall    achievement   than   schools 
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which  do  not,  regardless  of  the  social  back-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  with  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
ground  of  the  parents.  gent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print-  *«<•  to  "ork  dlrecUy  with  such  chUdren  in 
Although  the  recent  reports  on  the  ed  in  the  Rkord,  *^«  claasroMns  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
condition  of  education  receiving  wide  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ^^^^^^S^^ ^^^^^^^^""^^ 
discussion,  focus  almost  exclusively  on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  dren  in  smaU  groups  or  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
what  takes  place  in  the  classroom.  Rbcord,  as  follows:  „  needed  and  in  the  home  by  providing  ad- 
they  do.  to  some  degree,  recognize  the  S.  1022  dltional  tutorial  services  there.  As  part  of 
Impact  of  forces  outside  the  school  on  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  their  liaison  activities,  senior  citizens  may- 
children's  academic  performance.  For  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of  (i)  assist  parents  in  carrying  out  home 
example,  the  National  Commission  on  America  in  Congress  assembled,  learning  activities  in  basic  skills  areas; 
Excellence  In  Education  observes  that  short  nna  (ll)  advise  and  support  parenU  in  creating 
schools  are  continuaUy  called  on  to  Bmcnon  l.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  »,^?,""  environment  conducive  to  study.  In- 
provide  solutions  to  personal,  social.  'Intergenerational  Education  Volunteer  f^"^ '^"V^Jf*' "^^'^^i?^"!* 
and  political  pn>blem.  that  the  home  ^^^^^  ^^i^" ,,  „,^  '?iS-)T^';^?;^*rS^or«port- 
and  other  institutions  either  wiU  not  STATmairr  or  puiposx  j^  progress  and  sharing  problems  and  Con- 
or cannot  resolve.  The  Commission  8«c.  2.  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act—  ^^j^  ^f  g^jj,  children, 
concludes  the  report  with  a  word  to  , <!>,*<'  upgrade  the  bsslc  skills  of  edu«-  (j)  punds  available  to  carry  out  paragraph 
parents  and  students  in  which  it  ex-  fi^'^LfiSl!^,^*?  S^jSilf^vIZK  d)  may  also  be  used  to  provide  training  to 
horts  parents  to  recognize  that  they  ^..S-k  ?JJ2S^  S^icS^^^^^  ^r  '^^  volunteers,  teachers,  other  elementary 
have  a  responsibility  as  the  first  and  S?«  fTSS^r  5!£^ti^^rt  tori^  •^  secondary  school  penwnnel  Involved  in 
most  influential  teacher  of  their  chil-  ^SS^'^d1^n<SJriSL!Sl.^  to  t^  the  Intergenerational  educaUon  volunteer 
dren.  Parents  are  asked  to  engage  ac-  home     with    educationally    disadvantaged  °^f^   'l"'T*f '  "f"!,  ^^**  °^  '*«r 

tively  in  their  chUdren's  edu^Sn.  As  cl^,f«n  an  the^,i-Snr^  betwe^ri  ^^^^^  rbe^^^in^^rh^?r^ 

further    evidence,    the    recent    report  ^^l^.^'^'^^J^.y^'^'^^fiy^lZ^^.  grams,  and  to  provide  assistance  u>  senior 

from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  f,"?*™^™,,  ^.ti.^H^J^„n^.«^rt  ^tlzen  volunteers  to  pay  expenses  necessary 

Advancement  of  Teaching  describes  a  ^Jfi,^!!,'^.t5^^,^J^i~X^"™  !^^  for  such  programs. 

,     .,                     .    "             ,  to  foster  collaboration  among  teachers,  par-  „.,„\^.        ^         j         •__.,      ,, 

communications    gap    between    home  ents,  and  the  community  in  order  to  en-  (b)  Each  grant  made  under  subsection  (a) 

and  school.  The  Carnegie  report  con-  h^nce  the  quaUty  of  learning  and  growth  of  »*»»"  ^  ™f^  '?.P~'****  ^°I  ^  ^I?*'^\^^ 

eludes:  chUdren  while  enriching  the  Uvea  of  both  \^f  «*»  of  estabUshing  and  operating  the 

For  K:bools  to  be  effective.  parenU  must  younger  and  older  Americans.  ^„'^['^™'°'^v;!fJi??or"/^'if^nf  no^ 

be  involved.  To  increase  partldpaUon,  we  DcrnfmoMS  ^  th^J^^^if  InT!fo/^ot.fhl?^^  vpT™ 

,^,^^.^^^^  >k.>  tk.w,  K^  JvLw^^T^m^*,^,  u»»i*iii»v>«o  jggg  than  2  years  and  not  more  than  3  years. 

S?^-"^*^  ^^  ^     ^,   P^^n'-Te^her-  g„  3  p^^  ^^  purpose  of  this  Act:  The  remaining  cost  of  such  program  shaU 

wi?'^f,^^^''^';^™?nTf^.ri^*r^t'^oi?n  '^^   '^'^  **™    'educationally    disadvan-  ^  prJS^m  non-Pederal  SouioM: 

We  further  recommend  that  a  parent-volun-  taged  children"  means  chUdren  who  are  ell-                                                

teer  program  be  established  in  aU  the  na-  gjbie  to  be  served  under  title  I  of  the  Ele-  allocatiow  or  fowdb 
tlons  secondary  schools.  mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  Sac.  5.  (a)  Not  leas  than  90  percent  of  the 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Imple-  1M5  (as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Educa-  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
mentation  of  my  proposal.  The  various  tion  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  make 
pUot   projects   that   are   taking   place  1»81>-                                                         ^  granu  under  secOon  4(a). 
around  the  countrv  cannot  meet  the  <''  '^^  **""  'elementary  school"  has  the  (b)   Not   more   than    10   percent  of   the 
hI^^w  oL^l!^  ^-^^Ji  1^  If.  1^  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  198(a)  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
aenmna  ana  ine  cnauenge  m  lis  en-  ^^y  ^f  ^j^^  EQementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tirety.  Project  Help  in  Benton  Harbor,  tion  Act  of  1965.  tary  for- 
Orand  Rapids,  and  East  Lansing,  MI,  O)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Dlrec-  (d  admlnlstraOve  costs: 
and    in    South    Bend,    IN    have    all  tor  of  the  ACTION  Agency.  (2)  the  preparation  of  a  report,  to  be  sub- 
achieved  substantial  gains  In  reading  «>  The  term  "Intergenerational  education  niltted  biennially  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
for  first  graders  and  kindergarteners,  volunteer  network  programs"  means  pro-  congress,   based  on  InformaOon  gathered 
The  grandpeople  project  at  Emerson  *™™"  established  under  secUon  4  of  this  j^om  the  evaluation  of  each  intergenera- 
Elementary  School  in  Riverside,  CA,  is  ^g,  ^he  term  "local  educational  agency"  "^"^  educational  volunteer  network  pro- 
a  success  story,  and  families  learning  has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  secUon  "Tf?  !°rt^ntSn^f  the  intenreneraUonal 
together  of  rural  South  Carolina  re-  i98<aK10)oftb?  Elementary  and  Secondary  J^' Son^lSSS^r  nSwort^^iX^^ 
cenUy  reported  that  92  percent  of  par-  EducaUon  Act  of  1966.  ^^^h^J^d^^J^^Alrthi^J^ 
tlcipating  parents  felt  that  the  pro-  (6)  The  term  "secondary  «Aool"  ha.  the  ^^i^^^eTiSiLu^^f  ^ch  pS^^Ss  with 
gram  made  their  children  confident  "iS^e^enti^'.Sk'^SKMSSS!  reS<rtoX";SSSaUoro?tS:'S;:i^^f 
and  enjoy  school  more.  RepUcaUons  of  ^^«  SS?^^^        Secondary  EducaUon  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  program  have  taken  place  in  Naza-  a)°TTw  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec-  <C)  »  summary  and  analysis  of  the  coUec- 

reth,  PA.  and  Rockf  ord.  IL.  retary  of  Education.  t*^*  impact  of  such  programs; 

Again,  they  cannot  meet  the  demand  (8)  The  term  "senior  citizens"  means  indl-  <3)  leadership  training  for  project  direc- 

and  the  challenge  in  its  entirety.  It  is  viduals  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older.  tors  and  such  other  key  projeci  personnel 

estimated  that  over  1 1  million  children  otxirr  phooeam  AUTHoaim)  *">»  ««*  P">}^  receiving  funds  under  sec- 

of  low-income  families  need  help  in  Ssc.  4.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  may  make  """  *<*^  "  "»'  Se^et*^  °^  designate, 

basic  skills.  The  current  chapter  I  pro-  granU  to  local  educaUonal  agencies  or  to  ") .    „„_«i„„  t^^hnir^i  uadntuicp  for  nro- 

gram  for  the  education  of  disadvan-  pubUc  agende.  and  private  nonprofit  orga-  J^°^°!^^^;  ^^^^^r^. 

taged  children  reaches  less  than  half  nlzatlona  applying  Jointly  with  one  or  more  S^ ', 

that  number.  S  1ii?"cf^Srn°1.f  teL^^^  <«>  Not  more  than   10  percent  of  U.e 

My  proposal  sets  a  modest  5-year  au-  Xltten    vSf™S^r    LSf^JS^  ^°^^  »'  ^^  ^^^  «^«  "«'»*'  ■«^*»° 

thorizatlon  for  the  program  as  foUows:  ^^Sf-!-       ''°*™***'    °^'~'^    programs  ^(^,  ^y  ^e  used  by  the  grantee  for  admln- 

Plscalyear                                           mUionM  (A)  use  the  services  of  senior  citizen  volun-  !?^"^^  5*»t^  ^^r  purpose  of  this  sv^ 

1986 66  teen,  to  help  upgrade  the  basic  skills  of  edu-  "o?- "}*<=^  f^  "^^T™^  Lv.tn^lnt 

1987 7  catlonally  disadvantaged  ChUdren;  activiUes  relating  JiP'?'^Jf^?P°«^^ 

1988 8  (B)  effect  better  communicaUon  between  implemenUUon.    u»inlng,    research,    and 

1989 9  the  school  and  educationally  disadvantaged    evaluaUon.                                          

1990 10  ChUdren  and  the  famUles  of  such  chUdren;  (d)  No  part  of  a  grant  made  under  section 

,„        ,      ,  ^^                    ,  ^  (C)  Increase  the  participation  of  such  fam-  4Ca)  may  be  used- 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  I  hope  we  can  meg  in  the  education  of  their  chUdren;  and  (1)  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  program  which 
speedily    consider    this    much-needed  (D)  assist  such  volunteers  to  serve  as  liai-  is  estabUshed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
legislation.  sons  between  the  school  and  the  families  ment  of  this  Act;  or 
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(3)  to  cuppUnt  any  funda  thmt  would  be 
av&Uftble  to  such  gnuitee  In  the  absence  of 
such  grant. 

APPUCATIOlt  roR  oitAim 
8k.  6.  (a)  Each  appUcant  which  Is  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  section  4(a)  and 
which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  such 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule. 
Such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  Intergeneratlonal  edtica- 
Uon  volunteer  network  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  under  section  4<a>,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  needs  addressed; 

<B)  the  schools  and  grade  levels  selected 
for  participation: 

<C)  the  number  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taced  children  and  families  of  such  children 
to  be  served: 

(D)  the  number  of  senior  ciUsens  to  be  In- 
volved: 

(E)  the  training  for  senior  citizen  volun- 
teers and  teachers  to  be  provided:  and 

(F)  how  the  program  Is  to  be  evaluated: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  grant  period  the  grantee  shall 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  maintain  the 
program  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  local  edu- 
cation system: 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  local  senior 
citizen  groups  and  parent  groups.  State  de- 
partments of  education,  and  State  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  offices  on  aging  are  in- 
volved in  the  design  of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  local  senior 
citizen  groups  and  parent  groups  are  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  such  program: 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  grantee 
shall  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  locate,  for 
participation  In  such  program,  senior  citizen 
volunteers  through  programs  established 
imder  sections  201  and  211  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5001.  SOU):  and 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  only  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  and  families  with 
children  eligible  to  be  served  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981)  may  receive  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(bHl)  Before  approving  any  application 
submitted  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  for  review  and  recom- 
mendation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  such 
application  untU  the  Secretary  receives  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  or  the  ex- 
piration of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  application  Is  so  transmitted, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  submitted 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
assure  that  there  is  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  grants  among  the  States. 

AUTROUZATIOIf  OP  APPROmiATIOIlS 

Sac.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  $6,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986:  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987:  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988: 
$9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989:  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Appa- 
lachian     Regional      Commission      to 
repeal  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

ATPALACHIAK  KlOIOIiAL  OXVELOPlfXlIT  >KKAL 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  abolish  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

For  the  20  years  since  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Into  law,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission— or 
ARC— has  spent  more  than  $6  billion 
to  make  Improvements  to  infrastruc- 
ture and  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  of  13  States  In  Appalachla.  By 
almost  any  index,  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  region  is  enor- 
mous—so much  so  that  the  region  now 
finds  itself  squarely  within  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  life  and  econo- 
my. 

To  the  extent  that  the  activities  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  region's  dra- 
matic progress,  the  Commission's  mis- 
sion has  been  fulfilled.  The  ARC  was 
meant  to  be  a  temporary  agent  to  help 
the  region  with  development  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  the  enacting  legislation 
reads: 

As  the  region  obtains  the  needed  physical 
and  transportation  facilities  and  develops  Its 
human  resources,  the  Congress  expects  that 
the  region  will  generate  a  diversified  indus- 
try, and  that  the  region  will  then  be  able  to 
support  itself,  through  the  workings  of  a 
strengthened  free  enterprise  economy. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  over  2  mil- 
lion new  private  sector  Jobs  have  been 
created  in  the  region.  These  new  Jobs 
were  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
economy  suid  a  particularly  large  per- 
centage were  In  the  service  sector. 
This  newly  dynamic  and  diversified 
economy  helped  to  reverse  the  dec- 
ades' long  trend  of  outmlgratlon  from 
the  region.  During  the  1970*8,  over  1 
million  new  people  came  Into  Appa- 
lachla. A  strengthened  Infrastructure 
of  both  human  and  physical  resources 
is  in  place— better  education,  better 
health,  better  housing,  better  roads— 
which  will  serve  the  region  well  for 
further  economic  growth. 

To  be  sure,  the  Appalachian  region 
still  faces  significant  challenges,  but  so 
does  every  other  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Appalachla  does  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  problems  with  roads  or  edu- 
cation—those are  challenges  that  the 
entire  Nation  faces,  and  they  are  chal- 
lenges which  we  should  face  together. 
Moreover,  we  as  a  nation  are  facing  an 
Immediate,  and  In  my  view,  preemi- 
nent challenge— restoring  the  fiscal  In- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  Government.  To 
do  otherwise  Invites  economic  disaster 
that  will  wipe  out  the  economic 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Appa- 
lachla and  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  destroying  the  hopes  for  future 
prosperity. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  to 
terminate  funding  for  the  Appalach- 


ian Regional  Commission  as  part  of 
his  larger  program  to  control  Federal 
spending.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Regional  and  Community 
Development,  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  Introducing  today  grants  author- 
ity to  various  departments  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  close  out  the  business 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that    the    bill    be    reprinted    in    the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoKO.  as  follows: 

8.1034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houee 
0}  Reprteentative*  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Conffnu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Repeal  Act  of  1985," 


Sk.  2.  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act.  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (40  VA.C.  App.  3  et  leq.), 
is  hereby  repealed. 

ArrAtACRIAK    DKVXLOPXXinr    HIOHWAT,     UX^AL 

Aocsas   aoAO  aks   othxs  tkakbpobtatioii 

pioaBAiu 

8k.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  that  re- 
lated to  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System  and  local  acoeas  roads. 
that  were  provided  in  section  301  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  SecUon  3  of  thU  Act. 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  actions  as  would  have  been 
authorized  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  (especially)  Including  sec- 
tions 201  and  208  thereof,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  administer,  monitor,  manage  to 
completion  and  liquidate  all  existing  grants. 
contracts,  agreements,  obligations,  or  guar- 
antees heretofore  made  by  said  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary's  delegates. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  3  of  this  Act. 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  author- 
ized, within  the  funding  and  other  limits 
prescribed  in  this  section,  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  Appalachian  Development 
Highways  and  local  access  roads.  Funds  au- 
thorised and  appropriated  under  section 
201(g)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986,  as  amended,  which 
have  lieen  allocated  to  the  States  for  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  and 
local  access  road  programs  in  accordance 
with  Section  201(a)  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  and  inade  available 
in  accordance  with  sections  106(a)  and  118 
of  title  23  United  SUtes  Code  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  shiLll  be  available 
for  assistance  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  projects  on  the  Appalachian  Devel- 
opment Highway  System  previously  desig- 
nated by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  local  access  roads  approved  by 
the  Commission  including  advance  construc- 
tion projects  approved  under  section  201(h). 
The  provisions  of  title  23  that  are  applicable 


to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
Federal-aid  primary  highways  and  second- 
ary highways  shall  apply,  respectively,  to 
such  development  highways  and  local  access 
roads.  On  Its  completion  each  development 
highway  not  already  in  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  shall  be  added  to  such  system 
and  each  development  highway  and  local 
access  road  shall  be  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  States  as  provided  for  Feder- 
al-aid highways  In  title  33. 

(d)  After  exhaustion  of  such  balances  in 
State  allocations  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion (c).  Appalachian  development  high- 
ways, but  not  local  access  roads,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  construction  assist- 
ance with  funds  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  under  the  Federal -aid  primary  high- 
way program  pursuant  to  title  23.  In  cases 
where  a  participating  State  proceeded, 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  to  con- 
struct a  segment  of  an  AnNUachian  develop- 
ment highway  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  in  aooordanoe  with  section  301(h)  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  all  procedures  and  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  segments  of  Ap- 
palachian development  highways  with  Fed- 
eral funds  (except  Insofar  as  such  proce- 
dures and  requirements  limit  a  State  to  the 
construction  of  projects  for  which  funds 
have  previously  been  appropriated),  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  State,  is  authorized  to  permit 
the  State  to  use  any  funds  available  for  use 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  segment.  For  projects  ap- 
proved after  March  31.  1979.  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  not  greater  than  70  per 
centum. 

HIALTB.  KDUCATIOR,  AGaiCITtTinua,  AMD 

Mnmio  axsToiATioii  ntooKAiis 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of 
this  Act,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Is  authorised  to  take  such  actions 
as  would  have  been  authorized  under  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act,  as 
amended,  especially  section  202  thereof, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  administer, 
monitor,  manage  to  completion  and  liqui- 
date all  existing  grants,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, obligations,  or  guarantees  heretofore 
made  with  respect  to  any  projects  for  such 
purposes  by  said  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary's delegate,  or  the  Commission,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  actions  as  would  have  been 
authorized  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  especially  sections  303 
and  304  thereof,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
administer,  monitor,  manage  to  completion 
and  liquidate  all  existing  grants,  loans,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  obligations,  or  guaran- 
tees heretofore  made  by  said  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary's  delegate,  pursuant  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized 
to  take  such  actions  as  would  have  been  au- 
thorized under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act.  especially  section  305 
thereof,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  adminis- 
ter, monitor,  manage  to  (x>mpletion  and  liq- 
uidate all  existing  grants,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, obligations,  or  guarantees  heretofore 
made  by  said  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's 


delegate,  pursuant  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education  Is  author- 
ised to  take  such  action  as  wotild  have  been 
authorized  under  the  Appalachian  Regl<nial 
Development  Act,  especially  section  211 
thereof,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  adminis- 
ter, monitor,  manage  to  completion,  and  liq- 
uidate all  existing  grants,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, obligations,  or  guarantees  heretofore 
made  by  said  Secretary  or  Secretary's  dele- 
gate, pursuant  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act;  and 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  is  authorized  to  take 
such  actions  as  would  have  been  authorized 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  especially  section  212  thereof, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  administer, 
monitor,  manage  to  completion,  and  liqui- 
date all  existing  grants,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, obligations,  or  guarantees  heretofore 
made  by  said  Administrator  or  delegate, 
pursuant  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  exercise  of  authorities  granted  In  and 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  each  such  Secretary  named  in  sut>- 
section  (a)  aU  functions,  power  and  duties  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  that 
related  to  the  such  classes  of  projects  under 
the  respective  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Such  authority  shall 
be  exercised  solely  to  fulfill  the  responsibU- 
ities  set  out  in  section  4(a)  of  this  act  for 
projects  entered  into  with  funds  ^propri- 
ated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

HOUSIMG  AS8I8TAMCX  PHOGRAlfS. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  3  of 
this  Act.  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  would  have  been  authorized 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act,  relating  to  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  projects  under  section  307 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  administer, 
monitor,  manage  to  completion,  and  liqui- 
date all  existing  grants,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, obligations,  loans,  or  gtiarantees 
heretofore  made  by  said  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary's delegate,  or  the  Commission.  To  the 
extent  necessary  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  and  accomplishment  of  such 
purposes,  there  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  that  related  to  projects  under 
section  307,  including  107(e),  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  198S, 
as  amended,  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Such  authority  shall  be  exercised  solely 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  this  act  for  projects  entered  into 
with  funds  appropriated  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  307(d)  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  shall  contin- 
ue In  existence  ( 1 )  for  the  purpose  of  receipt 
of  collections  and  repayments  In  connection 
with  assistance  previously  extended  under 
section  207  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of 
payment  of  all  obligations  and  expenditures 
arising  in  connection  therewith,  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  snd  Urban 


Development  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  Fund  is  no  longer 
needed.  At  that  time  the  monies  remaining 
in  the  Fund  and  any  future  payments  and 
collections  received  in  connection  with  any 
loan  or  guarantee  made  under  the  Appa-  , 
lacblan  Regional  Development  Act  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  covered  into  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, 

(cHl)  Section  207(b)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  strilLlng 
out  the  comma  following  "interest"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "project." 

(2)  Section  307(b)  is  amended  in  the  third 
sentence  by  striking  out  "and  except"  and 
an  that  follows  through  "for  profit,". 
strrrLKKXirTs  to  pkdxral  GKA«T-tii-An> 

PIOOHAMS 

8k.  6.  Notwithstanding  section  3  of  this 
Act,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  any  Department  or 
the  head  of  any  Agency  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
for  which  basic  grant  or  supplemental  grant 
funds  have  been  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  action  as  would  have  been 
authorized  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  especially  section  214 
thereof,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  adminis- 
ter, monitor,  manage  to  completion,  and  liq- 
uidate aU  existing  grants,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, obligations,  loans,  or  guarantees 
heretofore  made  by  such  Secretary,  head  of 
Agency,  or  delegate.  To  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  authority 
granted  in  and  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
there  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  vested 
in  each  respective  Secretary  or  head  of 
Agency  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  that 
related  to  such  programs  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 214.  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  Such  authority  shaU  be  exercised  solely 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  act  for  projects  entered  into 
with  funds  appropriated  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act. 

nUOKATIOH  AMD  AUTHORITT  OP  THB 
SBCRKTABT  OP  COMMIBCE 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
established  under  section  101  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  is  abol- 
ished and  all  functions  and  authorities  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for- 
merly provided  under  that  Act  which  are 
not  otherwise  disposed  by  this  Act  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  termination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  winding  up 
of  the  activities  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to:  (1)  take  such  actions  as 
would  have  been  authorized  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  administer,  monitor,  manage 
to  completion,  and  liquidate  all  existing 
grants,  contracts,  agreements,  or  obligations 
heretofore  made  with  respect  to  any 
projects  made  under  section  302  of  that  Act; 
(2)  provide  such  information  and  assistance 
as  appropriate  to  aid  the  respective  officiaJs 
responsible  under  this  Act  in  administering 
and  monitoring  the  completion  and  closeout 
of  programs  and  projects  approved  under 
section  201,  202.  203,  204,  205,  207,  208.  211. 
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113  and  314  of  the  App&lachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mlnea  that  the  wind  up  of  the  activities  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commiaaion 
would  be  facilitated  by  continuing  the  em- 
ployment of  employees  of  the  Commission 
who  were  Commission  employees  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  (in  ad- 
dition to  any  Federal  employees  transferred 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  this  Act),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue  such 
employment  in  the  same  nonfederal  rela- 
tionship ss  their  employment  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  bore  to  Feder- 
al service.  exc«pt  that  the  costs  of  such  em- 
ployment shall  be  borne  fully  by  the  Feder- 
al government.  The  Secretary  and  other 
agency  heads  receiving  authority  under  the 
Act  are  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  con- 
tracts or  agreements  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose  including  those  formerly 
authorized  by  section  106(5)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  Section 
108  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  shall  remain  in  effect  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  employment  under 
this  subsection  of  former  Commission  em- 
ployees. 
oimtmiiATioNs:  pazsBtvATioN  or  pmsomm, 

RIGHTS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 

Management  and  Budget,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other 
agency  heads  receiving  authority  under  this 
Act  shall  make  such  determinations  as  may 
be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  functions  so 
transferred,  and  shall  make  the  additional 
incidental  assignments  of  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
held.  used,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act,  that  he  consid- 
ers necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  Chapter  35. 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  regulations 
lasued  thereunder  and  until  such  time  as 
the  consolidation  and  termination  of  the 
transferred  functions  is  completed,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  treat  the  organi- 
zational entities  and  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  if  they  remained  a  part  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3  of  this  Act. 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  all  rights 
to  wliich  individuals  are  entitled  by  virtue 
of  contracts  authorized  by  Sections  10<X5) 
and  109  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  shall  continue  in  effect  on  and 
after  this  Act  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. Service  by  former  Commission  em- 
ployees which  is  continued  under  this  sec- 
tion or  under  section  7  of  this  Act  shall  be 
credited  for  the  purposes  of  retirement  and 
programs  In  the  same  manner  as  their  serv- 
ice with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion would  have  been  credited  had  this  Act 
not  been  enacted.  Service  which  would  not 
have  been  creditable  for  the  purposes  of 
such  programs  under  section  10«(3)  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
shall  not  be  credited  for  the  purposes  of 
such  programs. 

SAVDIC  movisioNs 

Sac.  9.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges  which  have 
been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to 


become  effective  in  the  exercise  of  duties, 
powers,  or  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  Act  which  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  this  Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in 
effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
or  the  head  of  the  Agency  to  which  such 
duties,  powers,  or  functions  have  been 
transferred. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission:  but  such  proceedings, 
to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Department  or  Agency  to  which 
such  transfer  has  been  made.  Orders  shall 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  order,  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted:  and  orders  Issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment or  head  of  Agency  before  which 
such  proceedings  were  continued  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(cK  1 )  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
suits  coDunenced  prior  to  the  date  this  Act 
takes  effect,  and  In  all  such  suits  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had.  appeals  taken,  and  judg- 
ments rendered,  in  the  same  manner  and 
effect  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding, 
commenced  by  or  against  an  officer  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in  that 
officer's  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  section,  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  that  officer's  officiiU  capacity, 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Causes  of  action,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  such  official  of  the  De- 
partment or  Agency  to  which  functions 
have  been  transferred  by  this  Act.  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and.  in  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  Act  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at 
any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  or  officer  thereof  in  official  ca- 
pacity, is  a  party  to  a  suit,  then  such  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
in  case  of  a  suit  involving  a  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  to  any  other  Department 
or  Agency,  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  or  head  of  Agency. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exer- 
cised after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ref- 
erence In  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment or  head  of  Agency  to  which  such 
function,  power,  or  duty  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
duct and  control  any  litigation  concerning 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
Its  successors. 

(f)  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  is  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985  or  the  date  of  enactment,  which- 
ever comes  first.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  hinuelf. 
Mr.    Abonok.   Mr.   BoRZif,   Mr. 


BlHGAMAIT,    Mr.    BXTROICK,     Mr. 

McClurk,  lAx.  EzoH.  Mr.  Zor- 

nrsKT,    Mr.    DbCohcihi.    Mr. 

Mklchxr.     Mr.     Baoctts,     Mr. 

ORASSLrr.   Mr.  Ahbrsws,  Mr. 

CocHRAM,  and  Mr.  Prtor): 
S.  1026.  A  biU  to  require  the  X3S. 
International  Trade  CommiBslon  to  in- 
vestisate  and  report  on  the  effects  of 
honey  imports  and  to  require  their 
President  under  certain  conditions,  to 
take  action  based  on  such  report:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■■miiraa  FBSsnivATioH  act 
•  Mr.  PRB88LER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  re- 
quiring the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  section  22  investi- 
gation of  honey  imports  and  their 
impact  on  the  domestic  honey  price 
support   program.    Senators   Aboror, 

BORXH.  BnfOAMAH,  BURDICX.  McCLCRX, 

ExoH,  ZoRmsKT,  DxCoHcnn,  Mkl- 
chxr,    BADCUS,     ORASSLKT,     AlfDRXWS, 

Cochran,  and  Prtor  are  Joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

For  several  years  now,  we  have  en- 
couraged the  administration  to  re- 
quest a  section  22  ITC  investigation. 
Numerous  letters  have  been  received 
on  this  issue  and  many  meetings  have 
been  held.  The  Senate  also  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  re- 
quest an  ITC  investigation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  has  not 
taken  any  action  on  this  matter. 
Rather  than  investigating  the  Impact 
of  honey  imports,  the  administration 
has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  the  domestic  honey 
price  support  system.  This  would 
mean  disaster  for  American  beekeep- 
ers and  for  our  entire  agricultural 
system. 

In  1976,  the  beekeeping  industry  pe- 
titioned the  ITC  for  relief  from  honey 
imports.  At  that  time,  the  ITC  recom- 
mended that  actions  be  taken  to  limit 
honey  imports  and  prevent  damage  to 
the  domestic  industry.  Unfortunately, 
the  recommendations  of  the  ITC  were 
never  implemented  by  the  President. 
Since  1976.  honey  imports  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  the  amount  of 
honey  forfeited  to  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  imder  the  honey  loan  pro- 
gram has  increased  at  almost  the  same 
rate.  While  imports  increased,  domes- 
tic production  actually  declined.  Until 
1980,  the  honey  loan  program  was  still 
administered  at  no  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  However,  since  1980,  the  cost  of 
the  honey  program  has  increased  dra- 
matically. To  iUustrate  the  growth  in 
imports  and  honey  forfeited  to  the 
CCC,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  table  and  accompanying 
text  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  an  estimate  of  120  million 
pounds  of  honey  imports.  The  actual 
figure  for  calendar  year  1984  was  128.7 
million  pounds  and  imports  for  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  1985  are  ahead  of 
the  record  1984  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  very  little  domestic  honey  is 
being  sold.  Ironically,  the  United 
States  does  not  produce  enough  honey 
to  meet  domestic  needs.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  honey  Industry,  It  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  substantially  in- 
crease honey  production.  For  many 
years  now,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced an  average  of  190  to  200  million 
pounds  of  honey,  while  domestic  con- 
sumption has  remained  relatively 
stable  at  approximately  250  tnillion 
pounds.  The  honey  industry  realizes 
that  imports  are  needed,  but  some 
limit  must  be  placed  on  the  amount 
imported.  We  believe  that  if  a  section 
22  ITC  investigation  were  conducted,  a 
recommendation  on  import  relief 
would  be  made.  If  implemented,  this 
would  protect  domestic  producers  and 
significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
Honey  Loan  Program  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  study  is  not  conducted  and  the 
Honey  Loan  Program  is  based  on  a 
market  average  price,  many  beekeep- 
ers would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
This  could  threaten  the  production  of 
nearly  100  crops  in  the  United  States. 
These  crops  rely  on  honeybees  for  pol- 
lination and.  without  proper  pollina- 
tion, crop  production  would  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  In  1981  USDA  estimat- 
ed the  value  of  crops  pollinated  by 
bees  at  143  times  the  value  of  honey 


produced.  The  crops  pollinated  by 
honeybees  had  an  estimated  value  of 
$18.9  billion.  In  California,  non-irrigat- 
ed pasture  production  increased  four- 
fold with  the  presence  of  clovers  polli- 
nated by  honeybees.  Without  an  abim- 
dance  of  honeybees,  the  stands  of 
clover  declined  and  production  was  re- 
duced. 

Many  plants  essential  to  the  survival 
of  various  forms  of  wildlife  also 
depend  on  honeybees  for  pollination. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  plants  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  trees  valuable  to  wildlife 
depend  on  honeybee  pollination.  Oe- 
netic  enrichment  through  cross  polli- 
nation of  these  plants  also  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  honeybees.  Genetic 
enrichment  is  a  critical  process 
through  which  plants  adapt  to 
changes  in  their  ecosystems.  Without 
tui  adequate  number  of  honeybees, 
certain  plants  could  simply  disappear. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  value  of  the 
honeybee  goes  far  beyond  the  honey 
produced.  The  loss  of  pollination  bene- 
fits would  be  devastating.  We  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  hon- 
eybee in  the  U.S.  economy  is  through 
an  ITC  investigation  on  the  impact  of 
honey  imports  and  implementation  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations. 
Along  with  this  action,  the  Honey 
Loan  Program  must  be  continued  The 
cost  of  the  loan  program  would  be  re- 
duced and  might  even  be  eliminated 
by  the  imposition  of  some  type  of 
import  restrictions. 

I  urge  our  distinguished  colleagues 
to  Join  us  in  support  of  this  critical 
legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRs,  as  follows: 

S.  103S 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  Slate*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beekeeper  Preser- 
vaUon  Act  of  1986." 

Sk.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  1976  the  IntemaUonal  Trade  Com- 
mission  foimd  that  honey  Imports  threat- 
ened serious  injury  to  the  domestic  honey 
industry  and  recommended  action  to  control 
honey  imports. 

(3)  the  domestic  honey  industry  is  essen- 
tial for  promotion  of  many  agrlculturri 
crops. 

(3)  a  significant  part  of  our  total  diet  is 
dependent  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  on  insect 
pollination. 

(4)  It  is  imperative  that  the  domestic 
honey  bee  Industry  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  crop  pollination. 

(5)  honey  imports  have  increased  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years, 

(6)  the  amount  of  domestic  honey  produc- 
tion forfeited  to  the  CCC  under  the  honey 
loan  program  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  Increase  in  Imports. 

(b)  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
shall  conduct  an  investigation,  and  report  to 
the  President,  in  accordance  with  section  33 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  834),  on  the  effects  of  honey  Imports 
on  any  program  or  operation  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and  on  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  honey. 

(c)  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Commission  recommends  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  repori  required  under  subsection 
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(a)  thAt  fees  or  UmlUUona  be  Impoaed  on 
the  Importation  of  honey,  no  later  than 
■Izty  days  after  the  date  of  the  iMuance  of 
■uch  refMrt.  the  Preakient  ahall  by  proda- 
matlon— 

(1)  Impose  fees  or  Umltatlona  on  honey 
Imports  In  accordance  with  such  section;  or 

(2)  deny  the  existence  of  the  facta  Justify- 
ing such  fees  or  limitations.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  direct  the  coopera- 
tion of  certain  Federal  entities  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Continental 
Scientific  Drilling  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ooMTnnarTAL  scmfTtnc  nan.i.rno  urn 

KXnABATIOIl  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  today  to  intro- 
duce the  Continental  Scientific  Drill- 
ing and  Exploration  Act  of  1985.  This 
legislation  represents  an  early  step  in 
a  scientific  program  which  I  believe 
parallels  in  importance  our  efforts  in 
space  over  the  past  three  decades— but 
at  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost.  Its  scien- 
tific value  and  potential  for  resolving 
heretofore  unanswered  questions 
about  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  planet  on  which  we  live  is 
inestimable. 

By  increasing  our  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  Earth,  an  effective  Conti- 
nental Scientific  Drilling  Program 
(CSDPl  has  practical  day-to-day  appli- 
cations in  areas  dealing  with  energy 
and  mineral  development,  natural  haz- 
ards such  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  disposal  of  hazardous- 
wastes,  water  resource  management, 
and  a  host  of  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  calls 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Conti- 
nental Scientific  Drilling  Program 
Joint  resolution  which  I  introduced 
last  year,  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  October  12.  1984.  The 
legislation  represents  an  effort  to 
define  In  greater  detail  some  policy 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Conti- 
nental Scientific  Drilling  Program, 
and  calls  on  the  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Oroup  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  study  outlining 
those  detailed  goals  and  objectives, 
and  recommend  a  plan  of  action. 

The  Interagency  Coordinating 
Oroup  consists  of  an  outstanding 
group  of  scientists  that  were  brought 
together  as  a  result  of  an  interagency 
accord  on  continental  scientific  drill- 
ing signed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Much  work  has  already  been  done  in 
this  important  area.  Years  of  dedica- 
tion and  work  have  already  been  in- 
vested in  the  program.  We  are  now  on 
the  threshold  of  an  exciting  new  scien- 
tific era  in  basic  Earth  sciences  re- 
search and  application,  but  we  need  to 
take  the  next  step  by  beginning  sin- 
cere congressional  inquiry  into  this 
area  and  carefully  assessing  our  need 


to  make  a  commitment  toward  CSDP. 
I  firmly  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  scientific  programs  this 
body  has  considered  In  some  time. 

I  have  been  astounded  by  the  Scien- 
tific community's  tremendous  interest 
In  and  support  for  this  legislation.  For 
example.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  leg- 
islation as  substantive  and  technically 
correct  as  possible,  I  circulated  a  draft 
bill  to  approximately  130  top  scientists 
from  around  the  country.  The  re- 
sponse was  tremendous.  We  received 
substantive,  detailed  comments  from 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  scientists.  All 
were  generally  supportive  and  enthusi- 
astic about  the  legislation.  The  com- 
ments and  recommendations  I  received 
were,  to  the  extent  possible.  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today.  I  believe  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
legislation  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  as  cosponsors. 

It  is  important  to  get  this  bill  passed 
in  a  timely  fashion.  The  program  is  al- 
ready going  forward.  Indeed,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  sponsor- 
ing a  meeting  of  a  large  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  and  engineers 
who  will  gather  In  Houston.  TX,  next 
week  to  lay  groundwork  for  what  I 
hope  we  will  develop  Into  a  truly  na- 
tional, long-term  Continental  Scientif- 
ic Drilling  Program. 

I  might  Just  pause  here  to  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  the  dedication 
and  cooperative  spirit  of  the  Individ- 
uals and  Government  agencies  in- 
volved In  this  program.  It  is  hearten- 
ing to  witness  people  and  agencies  so 
truly  devoted  to  a  worthy  common 
goaL 

My  interest  and  involvement  in  this 
program  Is  relatively  recent,  and  stems 
from  the  potential  role  that  the  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technolo- 
gy could  and  should  play  in  CSDP. 
But  the  more  I  study  the  program,  its 
goals  and  what  It  could  mean  for  the 
United  States,  the  more  enthusiastic  I 
become  and  the  more  certain  I  am 
that  we  must  go  forward  on  a  national 
scale. 

There  Is  much  yet  to  learn  about  the 
Earth.  I  am  convinced  that  our  under- 
standing of  this  fascinating  planet  will 
be  the  key  to  a  livable,  prosperous 
future  for  generations  to  come.  The 
Continental  Scientific  Drilling  Pro- 
gram is  an  extremely  important  ele- 
ment in  gaining  a  better  fundamental 
understanding  of  and  Insight  Into  our 
EUuth.  Space  is  not  the  final  frontier. 
Much  closer.  Just  as  mjrsterlous,  and 
probably  more  beneficial  Is  the  Inside 
of  our  own  plsuiet.  A  thorough  explo- 
ration of  this  Important  frontier,  I  am 
certain,  will  reap  great  rewards.  I 
again  ask  you  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  effort  and  support  passage  of  this 
important  legislation.  The  text  of  the 
bill  itself  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  thrust  of  my  legislation.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 


copy   of   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 

8.1036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Home  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Continental  Scien- 
tific Drllllns  and  Exploration  Act", 
puapoan 

Ssc.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to— 

(1)  Implement  section  323  of  the  joint  res- 
olution entitled  "Joint  Resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Oc- 
tober 12.  1W4  (Public  Law  9ft-473;  98  SUt. 
1876)  which  supporta  and  encourages  the 
development  of  a  national  Continental  Sci- 
entific Drilling  Program; 

(2)  enhance  fundamental  understanding 
of  the  composition,  structure,  dynamics,  and 
evolution  of  the  continental  crust,  and  how 
such  processes  affect  natural  phenomena 
such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
transfer  of  geothennal  energy,  distribution 
of  mineral  deposits,  the  occurrence  of  foaall 
fuels,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  ac- 
qulfers; 

(3)  advance  basic  earth  sciences  research 
and  technological  development; 

(4)  obtain  critical  daU  regarding  the 
earth's  crust  relating  to  Isolation  of  hazard- 
ous wastes;  and 

(5)  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  Continental  Scientific 
DrlUlng  Program. 

rxronios 

Sac.  3.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  because  the  earth  provides  energy, 
minerals,  and  water,  and  Is  used  as  a  storage 
medium  for  municipal,  chemical,  and  nucle- 
ar waste,  an  understanding  of  the  processes 
and  structures  in  the  earth's  crust  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well  being  of  the  United  States: 

<2)  there  Is  a  need  for  developing  long- 
range  plans  for  a  United  States  Continental 
Scientific  Drilling  Program:  and 

(3)  the  Continental  Scientific  Drilling  Pro- 
gram would  enhance — 

(A)  understanding  of  the  crustal  evolution 
of  the  earth  and  the  mountain  building 
processes: 

(B)  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  and  the 
development  of  improved  techniques  for 
prediction; 

(C)  understanding  of  the  development  and 
utilisation  of  geothennal  and  other  energy 
sources  and  the  formation  of  and  occur- 
rence of  mineral  depoalta: 

(D)  understanding  of  the  migration  of 
fluids  In  the  earth's  crust  for  evaluation  of 
waste  contamination  and  the  development 
of  more  effective  techniques  for  the  safe 
subsurface  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes; 

(E)  understanding  and  definition  of  the 
slae,  source,  and  more  effective  use  of  ac- 
qulfers  and  other  water  resources:  and 

(F)  evaluation  and  verification  of  surface 
geophysical  techniques  needed  for  exploring 
and  monitoring  and  earth's  crust. 

mFLnodfTATioif  OP  coNTinutTAL  scmmFic 
oanxmo  prooram 
Sk.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  through  the  United  SUtes 
Oeological  Survey,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  shall  imple- 
ment the  policies  of  section  323  of  the  joint 
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resolution  enUUed  "Joint  Resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  12,  1984  (Public  Iaw  98- 
473:  98  SUt.  1875)  by- 

(1)  taking  such  action  as  necessary  to 
assure  an  effective,  cooperative  effort  in 
furtherance  of  the  Continental  Scientific 
Drilling  Program  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  taking  all  reasonable  administrative 
and  financial  measures  to  assure  that  the 
Interagency  Accord  on  Continental  Scientif- 
ic Drilling  continues  to  function  effectively 
in  support  of  such  program; 

(3)  assuring  the  continuing  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Interagency  Coordinating 
Group  to  further  the  objectives  of  such 
progam; 

(4)  taking  such  action  to  assure  that  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  Oroup  receives 
appropriate  cooperation  from  any  Federal 
agency  that  can  contribute  to  the  objectives 
of  such  program,  without  adversely  affect- 
ing any  program  or  activity  of  such  agency: 
and 

(5)  acting  through  the  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Oroup,  preparing  and  submitting 
to  the  Congress,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  report  describing— 

(A)  long  and  short-term  policy  objectives 
and  goals  of  the  United  SUtes  Continental 
Scientific  Drilling  Program; 

(B)  projected  schedules  of  desirable  scien- 
tific and  engineering  events  that  would  ad- 
vance United  SUtes  objectives  in  the  Conti- 
nental Scientific  Drilling  Program; 

(C)  to  the  extent  and  for  the  duration 
that  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Oroup 
deems  practicable,  maximum,  minimum 
and  Intermediate  levels  of  resources  and 
funding  that  would  be  required  by  each  par- 
ticipating Federal  agency  to  carry  out 
eventa  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  at  the  various  levels  of  effort; 

(D)  the  scientific,  economic,  technological 
and  social  benefiU  expected  to  be  realized 
through  the  implemenUtion  of  such  pro- 
gram at  each  level  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C); 

(E)  a  recommended  course  for  interaction 
with  the  international  community  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  achieve  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act; 

(P)  the  extent  of  participation  or  Interest 
shown  to  date  in  the  Continental  Scientific 
DriUlng  Program  by— 

(i)  any  other  governmental  agency; 

(II)  any  academic  institution; 

(III)  any  organization  in  the  private  sector, 
and 

(Iv)  any  govemnmetal  or  other  entity  in 
the  IntematlonHl  conununlty; 

(O)  a  plan  to  develop  benefical  coopera- 
tive relationships  among  the  entitles  men- 
tioned In  subparagraph  (P),  to  the  extent 
that  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Oroup 
deems  practicable:  and 

(H)  any  other  information  or  recommen- 
dations that  the  Interagency  Coordinating 
Oroup  deems  appropriate.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CoHXN,  Mr.  Aitdrews.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  CocHSAir,  Mr. 
Crawstow.  Mr.  DAifroRTH,  Mr. 
DeCokcihi.     Mr.     Dodd.     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,       Mr.       HATTIELD, 

Mr.  E^TANS,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  iNoxrrs,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Latttenberg.  Mr.  Levht, 
Mr.  MATSiniAGA.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Dixon,     Mr.     Proxmirs,     Mr. 


RiaoLB,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 

STArroRO,    Mr.    Stknitis,    and 

Mr.  WiLSOH): 
S.J.  Res.  124,  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate a  'National  Day  of  Peace";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RAXIOMAI.  DAT  OP  PKACI 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Senator  Cohen  and  I  Joined  with 
many  of  our  Senate  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
208,  designating  the  first  Sunday  of 
August— the  40th  anniversary  of  Hiro- 
shima—as a  "National  Day  of  Peace," 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  celebrations  and 
activities  to  enhance  the  cause  of 
I>eace  in  the  nuclear  age.  At  this  time, 
we  are  reintroducing  this  joint  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  together  with  Sen- 
ators Andrews,  BtTROicK,  Cochran. 
Cranston,  Dantorth.  DeConcini, 
Dixon,  Dodd,  Dttrenberoer,  Evans, 
ExoN,  Hattield,  Holungs,  Inoute, 
Kerry,  LAtrrENBERO,  Levin,  Matsi;- 
NAGA,  Pell,  Proxicire,  Ribgle.  Sar- 
banes, Stattord,  Stennis,  and  Wilson. 
An  Identical  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Atkins  as  House  Joint  Resolution  90. 

For  all  of  us,  August  6,  1945.  the  day 
of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  marked 
the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age— and  the 
onset  of  the  greatest  danger  to  hu- 
manity in  the  history  of  the  Earth, 
the  spectre  of  nuclear  war.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  provide  national  recognition  for  a 
"Day  of  Peace  "  this  year,  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Hiroshima.  Such  a  day 
was  originally  conceived  and  celebrat- 
ed in  1980,  In  Concord,  MA.  Prom  its 
beginning  in  the  town  famous  to  all 
Americans  as  the  site  of  the  "shot 
heard  round  the  world,"  the  Peace 
Day  celebration  had  grown  by  1984  to 
include  officially  observed  statewide 
"Days  of  Peace"  in  Arkansas.  Florida. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island.  Nebraska.  New 
York,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming, 

I  have  stood  at  ground  zero;  I  have 
walked  the  streets  of  Hiroshima, 
streets  that  lead  to  a  bridge  forever 
Imprinted  with  the  shadows  of  that 
day— literally  branded  in  the  concrete 
by  the  heat  of  that  fateful  blast. 
There  is  a  museum  there  today,  a 
museum  which  must  horrify  all  of  us 
lucky  enough  to  have  not  been  in  Hir- 
oshima on  the  morning  of  August  6, 
1945.  The  most  powerful  memorial  of 
that  day  for  every  American,  however, 
is  the  dwindling  number  of  survivors 
who  live  in  our  midst.  Their  very  lives 
are  silent  testimony  every  day  that  nu- 
clear war  is  a  reality— and  nuclear 
peace  a  necessity. 

We  all  await  with  hope  the  outcome 
of  the  United  St&tes-Sovlet  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  We  can  make  that 
hope  more  substantial  for  every  Amer- 
ican by  providing  a  day  when  people 
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across  the  country  can  come  together 
to  consider  the  possibilities  for  a  world 
at  peace  and  reduced  International 
tensions— for  now,  and  for  the  future. 
This  hope  is  neither  ideological  nor 
partisan.  We  may  perceive  different 
paths,  but  we  share  the  same  goal— 
that  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  will  never  wake  to  see  the 
terrible  light  of  Hiroshima. 

I  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
Join  us  in  supporting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  ensuring  its  passage.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  "Peace  Day  Resolution "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 
S.J.  Rn.  134 

Whereas  all  Americans  need  to  reflect  on 
the  prospect  of  peace  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  a  time  should  be  set  aside  when 
people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  can  come  to- 
gether in  unity  to  consider  the  possibilities 
for  peaceful  coexistence:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Retolved,  6y  the  SenaU  and  the  Houie  of 
RepretentoHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  OMembled,  Tliat  the 
first  Sunday  of  August  is  destgnated  as  "Na- 
Uonal  Day  of  Peace"  and  the  President  U 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  a  day  with  appropriate  celebra- 
tions and  activities.* 


HATIOMAL  DAT  OP  1 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  today,  along 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  designate  the  first 
Sunday  of  August  as  a  "National  Day 
of  Peace." 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution 
is  as  simple  as  It  is  uncontroverslal.  It 
is  meant  to  provide  a  focus  for  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  political 
persuasions  to  come  together  to  ex- 
plore and  celebrate  the  boundless  pos- 
sibilities of  a  peaceful  world. 

The  reality  of  the  modem  age  is 
that  of  one  suffused  by  conflict  and 
confrontation,  of  concerns  over  the 
nuclear  balance  of  terror  and  analyses 
of  mutual  force  structure.  Establish- 
ment of  a  "National  Day  of  Peace" 
would  provide  a  welcome  coimterpoint 
and  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to 
peace  and  rejection  of  war  as  a  means 
for  resolving  differences  between  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  eight  States  of  the 
Union  have  already  designated  the 
first  Sunday  in  August  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Peace."  This  positive  and  non- 
ideological  example  is  one  the  Federal 
Government  should  swiftly  emulate.* 


By  lix.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stattord.  Mr.  Boscbwttz.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Dombnici.  Mr. 
Hetlin,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
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&J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  June  23.  1985. 
through  June  29.  1985.  as  "Helen 
Keller  Deaf-BUnd  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HXLBI  ''^"—  UKAr-MLOm  AWASKroS  WISK 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  Isst  week  in  June  1985 
as  Helen  Keller  Deaf -Blind  Aware- 
ness Week."  Senator  HzruH  of  Ala- 
bama, home  of  Helen  Keller,  and 
others  Join  me  in  support  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  known 
by  most  Americans.  Her  accomplish- 
ments over  such  extreme  adversity  are 
admired  by  alL  But  what  about  the 
thousands  of  deaf-blind  children  and 
adults  whose  stories  are  not  known? 
Their  day-to-day  struggles  are  only 
seen  by  family  members  and  friends. 

There  is  only  one  national  facility  in 
this  country  that  does  recognize  the 
unique  needs  of  deaf -blind  Americans. 
The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  enables 
this  special  group  to  become  Independ- 
ent and  useful  members  of  our  society 
by  providing  education,  training,  and 
rehabilltati<»i  services. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
has  helped  to  prepare  many  deaf-blind 
persons  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  Unfortunately, 
while  they  may  be  prepared  for  socie- 
ty, society  is  too  often  not  ready  for 
them. 

That  is  why  "Helen  KeUer  Deaf- 
Blind  Awareness  Week"  is  needed.  It 
will  educate  our  fellow  Americans  of 
the  special  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
deaf-blind  population  and  will  help  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  they  cannot  be 
self-sufficient.  Employers  will  learn 
how  successfuil  the  deaf-blind  have 
become  In  the  business  world,  thereby 
increasing  their  chances  of  obtaining 
employment. 

Even  though  the  deaf-blind  have 
made  progress  toward  gaining  their 
rightful  place  In  society,  more  needs  to 
be  done.  Helen  KeUer  Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week  will  encourage  recog- 
nition of  their  achievements  and  capa- 
bilities and  will  alert  the  public  to  the 
Importance  of  training.  Jobs,  and  sup- 
port for  the  deaf -blind. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of  Helen 
Keller  and  in  recognition  of  the  thou- 
sands of  deaf-blind  individuals  whose 
stories  are  yet  untold.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

a  3ti 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoRCnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THURMOin)]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  351.  A  bill  entitled 
"The  American  Copper  Production 
Act  of  1985". 


a  STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoRcnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  conditions  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans,  to  provide  certain 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadoraos.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a  •*• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hast,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  536.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
select  commission  to  examine  the 
Issues  associated  with  national  service. 

S.  7» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHAm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  725.  A  blU  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years 
1986, 1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990. 

8.  Tl> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtJBXifBXBGKR, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClurz]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  729,  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
permanent  the  rules  relating  to  imput- 
ed interest  and  assumption  of  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixoif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
766.  A  bill  entitled  the  "International 
Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1985". 

8.  T»0 

At  the  request  of  Bfirs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Peimsylva- 
nla  [Mr.  Sfictxr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  790,  A  bill  to  termi- 
nate United  States  assistance  for  Bo- 
livia unless  Bolivia  eradicates  10  per- 
cent of  its  coca  production,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLtntx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Akmstroiio]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reform  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  for  other 
piirposes. 

8.  849 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SARBAms],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvuf]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  849.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Infrastructure  Fund  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  interest-free  loans  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  water  supply  and  distri- 


bution systems,  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment,  and 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttss,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hmrz],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitcbzll].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressub], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Prtor],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdhor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasssr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  983,  A  bill  to 
provide  for  limited  extension  of  alter- 
native means  of  providing  assistance 
under  the  school  lunch  program  and 
to  provide  for  national  commodity 
proofing  programs. 

8BIIATS  joorr  RnoLtmoii  bt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LATrmraiRo]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  20.  1985,  through  October 
26.  1985.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week". 

SKHATV  JOtm  KBOLtmOIl  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RmLX,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMi. 
BorrsDi],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warhxr].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 64,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5,  1985.  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers 
Week". 

SXRATI  JODrr  KBOLUTIOII  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dnrroif,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bhrsick],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiues],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Htm- 
phrxt],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Triblz],  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Warhxr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  JomrsTOif]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  92,  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  1985  as  "National 
Foster  Orandparents  Month". 
aniATi  jonrr  risolutioii  io8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waritkr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstroho],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spectkr],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ah- 
DRKWs].  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oark]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  equip- 
ment and  services  necessary  for  an  im- 
proved United  States/Soviet  direct 
communication  link  for  crisis  control. 

SXHATX  JOIHT  RSSOLUTIOR  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HsiHZ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WARifXR]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  114, 
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Joint  resolution  designating  August  29 
as  "Railroad  Retirement  Day". 

BBIATI  JOIHT  MSOLUTIOH  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattikld]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122, 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 
Day". 

SKRATB  JOniT  KKSOLUTIOII  183 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Mothihah,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici].  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
123,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  Day. 

SKHATC  COHCUUtKHT  SKSOLUTIOH  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and  rubber 
bullets  against  civilians. 

SBfATB  OOHCnaSKKT  ■BSOLUTIOR  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmire,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  36.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  commission  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  study 
the  concept  of  "nuclear  winter"  and 
its  Impact  for  the  national  security  of 
both  nations. 

SmAR  HSSOLimoIf  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  34,  a 
resolution  condemning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  5  years  of  forced  and  op- 
pressive military  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  face  of  popular  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  Imperialism. 

SKRATE  RK80LUTI0M  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  53,  A 
resolution  concerning  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

AMKITDIfKlIT  NO.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  EixoN].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amend- 
ment No.  24  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 


An  original  concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
the  fiscal  year  1985. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 45— CONDEMNING  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  NICARAGUA 
FOR  HINDERING  FREEDOM  OF 
RELIGION 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  HtncPRHsr,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Derton.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Qxtayle,  and  iii. 
Hbcbt)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Con.  RsB.  45 

Whereas  free  exercise  of  religion  is  recog- 
nized as  an  inalienable  human  right: 

Whereas  the  Nicaraguan  Ooremment  baa 
recognized  this  right  in  their  own  constitu- 
tion as  well  as  by  being  a  party  to  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States; 

Whereas  the  Nicaraguan  Jewish  commu- 
nity, which  has  been  In  existence  since  1848 
and  which  Includes  surrivorB  of  the  Holo- 
caust, has  under  the  Sandlnista  regime  suf- 
fered such  persecution.  Imprisonment,  and 
confiscation.  Including  the  flrebombtng  of 
the  Managua  Synogogue  while  the  congre- 
gation was  at  worship,  that  virtually  the 
entire  community  tias  liad  to  leave  Nlcara- 
grua; 

Whereas  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  has 
embraced  the  organization  and  acUvltles  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization; 

Whereas  the  Sandlnista  regime  has  perse- 
cuted and  detained  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  tiaraased  Pope  John  Paul  n 
during  his  apostolic  mission; 

Whereas  the  Sandlnista  regime  lias 
burned  over  40  Moravian  churches  and  sub- 
jected the  Mlskito  Indians,  many  of  whom 
are  Protestant,  to  forced  deportations  and 
armed  hoatllity;  and 

Whereas  the  Sandlnista  regime  has.  by 
threats,  forced  Christian  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations. Including  the  Salvation  Army, 
to  leave  Nicaragua:  Now,  therefore,  be  It' 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrtngf.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  condemns  the  actions  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  that  hinder  freedom  of 
religion  as  guaranteed  by  the  Nicaraguan 
constitution,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Charter  of  the  Orisnlzatlon 
of  American  States; 

(2)  condemns  the  association  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Oovemment  with  international  ter- 
rorist organizations.  Including  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  President,  in  any  future 
communications  with  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
ermnent,  to  raise  the  Issue  of  religious  per- 
secution and  the  Issue  of  compensation  for 
members  of  the  Jewish,  Misklto.  and  other 
communities  forced  to  leave  their  homes  be- 
cause of  interference  with  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Nicaraguan  San- 


dlnlsta's  attacks  upon  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. 

Consistent  with  Marxist  policies,  the 
Sandinistas  began  religious  persecu- 
tion shortly  after  they  had  consolidat- 
ed their  power  in  Nicaragua.  Most 
tragically,  the  Jewish  commimity  was 
the  most  persecuted.  Although  the 
Sandinistas  confiscated  many  people's 
businesses  and  properties  after  the 
revolution,  ^he  Jewish  community  was 
the  only  religious  group  the  Sandl- 
nista Government  subjected  to  total 
expropriation. 

In  light  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  death  camps 
in  Europe,  it  is  unnerving  to  witness 
similar  anti-fiemitic  persecution  so 
close  to  our  southern  border.  Since 
1983,  there  has  been  no  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  the  San- 
dinistas confiscated  the  only  syna- 
gogue in  Managua  for  use  as  a  youth 
training  center. 

The  Sandinistas  have  vlgoriously  op- 
pressed the  small  Jewish  community 
in  Nicarag\ia  because  two  of  their  ben- 
efactors, the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  both  virulently  anti-Semitic. 
Shortly  after  the  revolution  the  Sandi- 
nistas signed  a  bilateral  agreement 
with  the  PLO  and  opened  an  embassy 
in  Managua  The  Sandinistas  have 
also  received  shipments  of  arms  from 
the  PLO.  The  relationship  between 
the  PLO  and  the  Sandinistas  is  high- 
lighted by  a  statement  by  f^mdlnlstan 
press  spokesman,  Jorge  Idandl,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power.  Mandl  stated  "there  is  a  long- 
standing blood  unity  between  us  and 
the  Palestinians.  Many  of  the  units  be- 
longing to  the  Sandlnista  movements 
were  at  Palestinian  revolutionary 
bases  in  Jordan.  In  the  early  1970's, 
Nicaraguan  and  Palestinian  blood  was 
spilled  together  in  Amman  and  in 
other  places  during  the  Black  Septem- 
ber Battles.  It  is  natural  therefore, 
that  in  our  war  against  Somoza,  we  re- 
ceived Palestinian  aid  for  our  revolu- 
tion in  various  forms."  The  anti-Zion- 
ist, anti-Semitic,  and  terrorist  nature 
of  the  PLO  cannot  be  disputed.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  such  an  organi- 
zation has  developed  such  close  rela- 
tions with  a  country  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  actually  has  members  of  this 
terrorist  orgaiiizatlon  operating  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  made  promises  to 
their  people  and  to  their  neighbors  in 
July  1979.  They  blatantly  broke  these 
promises.  Their  commitment  to 
human  rights  has  been  the  most  tra- 
glcly  broken  promise.  Freedom  of  reli- 
gion is  a  basic  human  right  that  is  all 
too  frequently  violated  in  Nlcaragxia. 
Whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  devoutly  reli- 
gious. It  is  ironic  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  no  .v  oppressing  and  persecuting  re- 
ligious    communities.     During     the 
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Somosa  dictatorship,  the  Church  waa 
Instrumental  In  opposing  the  policies 
of  the  government.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, poet-revolutionary  Nicaragua 
made  It  clear  that  the  Sandinistas 
would  limit  the  influence  of  the 
church.  By  1980.  the  Sandinistas  de- 
clared that  only  those  clergy  and  lay 
workers  who  fuUy  accepted  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Sandlnlstan  Revolution 
could  be  active  in  public  affairs.  The 
Sandinistas  have  been  very  critical  of 
the  church's  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment's policies.  The  Sandinistas  even 
harassed  the  pope's  mass  in  March 
1983  and  last  April  they  expelled  10 
foreign  priests. 

Protestant  groups  have  received 
similar  treatment.  In  1982,  the  Sandi- 
nistas seized  20  Protestant  properties, 
most  of  which  were  churches.  Ten  Mo- 
ravian pastors  were  held  for  2  years 
without  a  trial  until  they  were  re- 
leased In  1983. 

I  am  also  aware  of  a  tragic  story  of 
Pentacostal  Pastor  Bayarao  Santaeliz, 
who  was  attacked  by  Sandlnlstan  sol- 
diers while  conducting  religious  serv- 
ices in  a  home.  He  and  some  of  his 
congregation  were  tied  up  and  the 
building  was  set  ablaze.  Although  he 
was  able  to  save  himself,  he  was  badly 
burned  and  he  remains  uncertain  of 
the  fate  of  his  religious  companloiu. 

The  stories  are  numerous,  but  the 
message  is  the  same.  The  Sandlnlstan 
Government  is  attacking  freedom  of 
religion.  In  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
community,  they  committed  migratory 
genocide.  I  regret  that  Congress  has 
not  given  the  President  the  money  he 
requested  for  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
freedom  fighters  In  Nicaragua.  Al- 
though I  share  the  concerns  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  over  the  military  use 
of  this  aid.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  get  the  wrong  signal  from 
congressional  inaction.  Because  of  con- 
tinued, vigorous,  and  pervasive  reli- 
gious persecution,  we  must  show  our 
deep  concern  and  our  displeasure  with 
the  Sandlnlstan  Government  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  ORASSIXY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  announce  my  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion being  offered  today  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  Senator  D'Amato's  reso- 
lution, which  condemns  the  Sandlnista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  for  hindering  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  for  its  association 
with  international  terrorist  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  PLO,  and  calls  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  the  issues  of  religious  persecu- 
tion and  compensation  for  those  who 
have  been  forced  to  flee  Nicaragua  be- 
cause of  religious  persecution. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Nicaragua's 
Jewish  community,  or,  as  I  called  it 
then,  its  "former  Jewish  community." 


At  that  time,  it  was  clear  that  the  San- 
dlnista regime  had  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  systematic  oppression  of  Its 
Jewish  community.  This  policy  of  op- 
pression forced  Nicaragua's  Jewish 
community  into  exile. 

It  was  also  clear  that  Sandlnista  op- 
pression of  Nlcaraguan  Jews  was  the 
result  of  the  close  ties  t>etween  the 
«^iirtiTii«t.M«  and  the  PLO.  Consider  the 
testimony  of  Miguel  Bolanos,  an  offi- 
cer In  Sandlnista  counterintelligence 
untU  his  defection  In  1983.  According 
to  Bolanos: 

There  !•  no  problem  now,  there  are  no 
Jews.  They  (the  Sandinistas)  ruined  their 
churches  and  took  their  land  and  their 
stores.  Then  they  told  them  to  leave.  .  .  Our 
aolldarlty  with  the  PLO  wu  more  important 
than  anything  we  had  with  Jews  or  Israel. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, the  Sandlnista  regime  has 
turned  the  oppressive  machinery  of 
the  state  against  the  Catholic  Church 
and  Nicaragua's  Protestant  minority. 
To  some  extent,  the  Catholic  Church 
is  protected  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  Nicaraguans  are 
devout  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  Catho- 
lic priests  who  have  Incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  regime  have  been  sub- 
jected to  harassment  by  Sandlnista 
mobs.  The  luunlng  of  Archbishop 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  to  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals,  thus  increasing 
his  stature  internationally  and  within 
Nicaragua,  is  a  measure  of  the  Pope's 
concern  at  the  threat  to  religious  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most 
brutal  attacks  have  been  reserved  for 
members  of  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Nicaragua.  Consider,  as  an  example, 
the  case  of  Preudenclo  de  Jesxis  Bal- 
tlndano  Sllva,  a  farmer  and  evangeli- 
cal pastor.  In  trying  to  escape  the 
fighting  between  Sandinistas  and 
armed  resistors,  Preudenclo  was  cap- 
tured by  Sandlnista  soldiers  who  beat 
him,  cut  his  throat,  and  amputated  his 
ears  with  a  bayonet,  and  left  him  to 
bleed  to  death.  Preudenclo  managed  to 
survive  and  escape  to  this  country,  but 
he  witnessed  many  cases  in  which  reli- 
gious workers  were  not  so  fortunate. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  Jenelee 
Hodgson,  a  Creole  school  teacher  from 
Blueflelds,  Nicaragiia,  who  was  arrest- 
ed, tortured,  and  finally  forced  to  flee 
because  she  refused  to  teach  Marxism 
to  her  students.  She  did  not  take  up 
arms  against  the  Sandinistas,  but  was 
labeled  a  Contra  simply  because  her 
convictions  would  not  permit  her  to 
teach  Marxism  to  her  students.  Her 
people,  too,  were  labeled  Contras  be- 
cause their  way  of  Uf  e  was  seen  by  the 
Sandlnista  regime  as  a  threat.  Mr. 
President,  given  her  experience,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  Jenelee  Hodgson 
calls  the  Sandlnista  regime  "the  most 
racist  regime  in  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  the  experiences  of 
Preudenclo  de  Jesiis  Baltidano  Sllva 
and  Jenelee  Hodgson  are  not  Isolated 


Incidents  or  merely  the  actions  of 
roving  bands  of  merciless  thugs,  but 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  by 
the  Sandlnista  regime  to  single  out 
and  eliminate  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion that  might  pose  a  threat  to  the 
revolution.  When  he  was  captured,  one 
of  the  Sandinistas  told  Preudenclo, 
"For  many  dajrs  I  have  been  looking 
for  you.  You  stlU  don't  know  what  we 
do  to  evangelical  ministers.  We  are 
Communists  and  don't  believe  In 
God."  As  Preudenclo  said,  the  Sandi- 
nistas could  not  have  known  he  was  an 
evangelical  minister  unless  he  had  ap- 
peared on  a  list  of  some  kind,  for  at 
the  time  of  his  capture,  he  carried 
nothing,  other  than  a  Bible,  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  minister. 

Mr.  President.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Sandlnista  regime  steadfastly 
refuses  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with 
those  Nicaraguans  whose  convictions 
have  led  them  into  active  opposition, 
much  has  been  made  of  the  need  for 
this  country  to  resvune  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Sandinistas,  as  If  that  could 
resolve  the  conflict  taking  place  in 
Nicaragua.  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion win  help  to  make  It  clear  to  the 
Sandinistas  that  they  cannot  avoid  the 
issue  of  their  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  their  own  people.* 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  conoirrent  resolution 
submitted  today  by  the  good  Senator 
from  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  D'Amato,  which 
condemns  the  actions  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government  to  hinder  freedom 
of  religious  expression.  I  believe  that 
it  Is  timely  and  serves  to  underscore 
what  has  become  a  very  serious  and 
enduring  aspect  of  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment repression.  Despite  claims  of  the 
Sandlnista  government  to  the  con- 
trary, religious  freedom  does  not  exist 
in  Nicaragua. 

I  have  spoken  at  great  length  with 
Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Managxia,  and  he  has  testi- 
fied atmut  the  lack  of  religious  free- 
dom In  his  native  country.  He  is  a  man 
of  humble  origins  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  improving  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  flock.  Because 
of  this,  and  his  great  courage  in  the 
face  of  tyrarmy,  the  archbishop  has 
become  a  rallying  point  for  many 
Nicaraguans  who  aspire  to  freedom. 

I  praise  the  action  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  In  recognizing  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  by  elevating  him  to 
the  highest  of  rank  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  of  cardinal.  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  is  a  man  of  deep  reli- 
gious conviction,  whose  first  loyalty  is 
to  his  God  and  his  second  loyalty  is  to 
his  people.  On  one  occasion,  he  re- 
marked: 

I  don't  consider  myself  a  leader.  I  am  Nic- 
arasuan.  and  I  love  my  people  very  dearly.  I 
have  risked  my  life  for  them  on  some  occa- 
sions. 
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Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  has  Indeed 
risked  his  life  for  his  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  arti- 
cle by  Stephen  Klnzer  about  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo,  which  i4)peared  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  conversation  with  him.  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  spoke  eloquently 
about  the  Sandlnista  betrayal  of  the 
revolution  and  about  the  Sandlnista 
government's  efforts  to  supplement 
the  church  with  the  so-called  Popular 
Church. 

In  October  1979.  the  Sandlnista  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  [FSLN]  dis- 
seminated to  its  followers  an  Internal 
document  that  became  known  as  the 
72-hour  docmnent.  In  it.  the  Sandl- 
nista party  outlined  its  plan  for  taking 
control  of  the  Government  apparatus 
and  dominating  Nlcaraguan  society. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  treat- 
ed cordially,  "following  a  cautious 
policy  designed  to  neutralize  conserva- 
tive elements,  develop  close  ties  to 
sjrmpathetlc  elements,  and  stimulate 
the  revolutionary  sectors."  Protestants 
were  to  be  "watched  closely,  restricted, 
and  expelled  If  detected  in  any  unto- 
ward acts." 

By  July  1981.  the  FSLN  had  forced 
most  of  the  moderates  in  the  govern- 
ment to  resign,  and  had  monopolized 
the  Coimcil  of  State.  It  then  proceed- 
ed to  promote  the  Popular  Church 
and  cut  off  the  access  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  media.  Televising  of 
Sunday  masses  was  no  longer  permit- 
ted, and  in  March  1982.  church  hom- 
ilies had  to  receive  their  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

In  Jime  1982,  Pope  John  Paul  11  con- 
demned the  Sandlnista  effort  to  set  up 
a  parallel  church.  The  condemnation 
took  the  form  of  a  pastoral  letter,  and 
its  publication  was  initially  blocked. 

While  all  of  this  was  happening,  the 
Popular  Church  and  priests  loyal  to 
the  FSLN  received  unlimited  access  to 
the  media  and  never  lacked  the  re- 
sources to  carry  on  their  work. 

Miguel  Bolanos  Hunter,  who,  imtO 
May  1982,  held  an  Important  post  in 
the  Sandlnista  State  Security  system, 
has  confirmed  that  the  Sandlnista 
government  has  used  the  so-called 
divine  mobs  to  harass  and  Intimidate 
Catholic  prelates.  On  one  occasion. 
Managua's  auxiliary  bishop.  Msgr. 
Bosco  Vivas,  was  attacked  on  a  Sunday 
outside  San  Judas  Church  in  south- 
eastern Managua.  He  suffered  a  head 
cut. 

State  Security  has  twice  tried  to 
frame  Catholic  priests,  seeking  to  dis- 
credit them.  Father  Bizmark  Carballo, 
who  was  a  spokesman  for  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  and  director  of 
Catholic   Radio,    was   called   to   the 


home  of  a  parishioner.  When  he  ar- 
rived. State  Sectirlty  agents  stripped 
him  of  his  clothing  and  forced  him 
into  the  streets  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  television  cameras  and  Sandl- 
nista mobs.  The  priest  was  accused  of 
being  caught  by  a  Jealous  husband  in  a 
romantic  tryst. 
Miguel  Bolanos  Hunter  says: 
The  incident  was  completely  fabricated.  I 
mean,  the  husband  wasn't  the  husband, 
they  weren't  making  love,  they  were  Just 
having  lunch.  I  mean,  everything  was  fabri- 
cated. The  girl  was  an  agent  of  Security.  Ev- 
eryone was  part  of  the  plan. 

This  past  summer.  Father  Amado 
Pena  was  framed  and  accused  by  the 
State  Sectirity  of  aiding  the  counter- 
revolutionaries. The  government  also 
expelled  10  foreign-bom  priests  who 
had  worked  closely  with  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo  among  the  poor,  the 
peasants,  and  young  people. 

The  Sandlnista  government  has  also 
tried  to  control  the  appointment  of 
teachers  to  private  Catholic  schools 
and  to  control  their  curricula.  In  its 
1984  Easter  Pastoral  Letter,  the  Nlca- 
raguan Episcopal  Conference  blamed 
the  "materialistic  and  atheist  educa- 
tion." actively  and  vigorously  promot- 
ed by  the  Sandlnista  regime  and 
Cuban  teachers,  for  undermining  the 
"conscience  of  children  and  youths" 
and  for  dividing  families. 

Harassment  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  fact,  other 
religious  sectors  have  been  more  se- 
verely persecuted  by  the  Sandinistas. 
The  Sandinistas  have  deliberately 
tried  to  paint  some  religious  sects  as 
laying  the  groundwork  for  counter- 
revolutionary bands  and  accused  them 
of  ideological  diversionism. 

An  American  who  frequently  travels 
In  Nicaragua  and  Central  America 
came  across  some  handbills  that  were 
being  distributed  in  Managua,  He 
translated  them  and  transmitted 
copies  to  the  United  SUtes.  Let  me 
quote  from  one  of  them.  Referring  to 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  Mormons, 
the  handbill  charges  that: 

For  them  [the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and 
the  Mormons]  there  exists  no  respect  for 
the  symbols  of  the  country  and  the  revolu- 
tion. The  hymn  of  Nicaragua  and  of  the 
FSLN  are  not  their  hymns.  The  flags  of 
Nicaragua  and  of  the  FSLN  are  not  their 
flags.  Their  country  Is  not  Nicaragua. 

Their  pseudo-religious  activity  serves  as 
fertilizer  that  prepares  conditions  for  the 
work  of  the  counterrevolutionary  bands 
that  operate  in  our  country. 

Watch  out  for  these  sects. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  handbills  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other American  who  has  worked  ex- 
tensively with  evangelicals  in  Nicara- 
gua has  reported: 


The  SandliUstas  do  harass  and  sometimes 
arrest  Christians  who  disagree  with  the 
regime.  But  violence  Is  reserved  for  those 
who  prove  intractable. 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  has  had 
Its  offlces  broken  into  and  its  leaders 
beaten  up.  Officials  of  the  National 
Council  of  Evangelical  Pastors  have 
been  called  in  for  questioning  by 
Tomas  Borge,  and  evangelical  pastors 
have  been  detained  and  are  watched 
by  Civil  Defense  Committees.  Recent- 
ly, La  Prensa  published  a  docimient 
that  was  a  directive  to  the  Civil  De- 
fense Committees  on  all  Zones  about 
religious  groups.  Perhaps  the  censors 
permitted  it  to  be  printed  to  heighten 
the  tension  and  anxiety  among  Chris- 
tians. 

The  document  orders  the  Civil  De- 
fense Committees  to  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information:  the  location  of 
chai>els,  religious  denomination  of  the 
congregations,  names  and  addresses  of 
leaders,  description  of  cars  or  other 
means  of  transportation  used  by  lead- 
ers, evaluation  of  political  attitudes  of 
leaders,  description  of  personal  habits 
or  vices  of  leaders,  for  example  the  use 
of  drugs  or  alcohol,  sexual  activity, 
gambling,  et  cetera,  description  of  size 
and  nature  of  religious  gatherings,  li- 
cense numbers  and  descriptions  of  cars 
of  people  attending  services  from  out- 
side the  neighborhood,  and  the  source 
of  f tmding  for  the  church. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  such  a  directive?  To  what  pos- 
sible use  could  the  Sandinistas  put  the 
Information  requested?  Is  this  not  ad- 
ditional clear  evidence  for  the  totali- 
tarian and  Marxist-Leninist  nature  of 
the  Sandlnista  regime. 

Mr.  President.  Communist  govern- 
ments have,  historically,  been  hostile 
to  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
have  actively  suppressed  religious  ex- 
pression because  religion  requires  of 
its  disciples  that  their  first  allegiance 
be  to  God.  not  to  the  state  or  the 
party.  I  submit  to  you  that,  in  Nicara- 
gua today,  the  Sandlnista  government 
seeks  to  promote  allegiance  to  the 
state  at  the  expense  of  allegiance  to 
God. 

When  the  choice  between  God  and 
state  comes— as  it  did  for  the  Catholic 
priests  who  hold  prominent  positions 
in  the  Sandlnista  government— the 
Marxist-Leninist  state  expects  to  be 
first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  follow  it.  It  expects  to  indoctri- 
nate the  remainder  of  the  people  or  to 
coerce  them  into  docile  submission  to 
its  higher  authority.  For  those  Chris- 
tians who  truly  follow  God.  that  con- 
dition is  painful  Indeed. 

During  my  years  In  Hanoi,  I  was  able 
on  one  occasion  to  speak  with  a  Catho- 
lic father  who  confided  to  me.  under 
the  most  difficult  of  circumstances, 
that  he  hated  the  Communist  regime 
under  which  he  was  forced  to  live  and 
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carry  out  his  ministry.  Even  today.  I 
remember  hia  anxulsh. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  United 
States  who  enjoy  so  much  freedom 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  pleas  of 
our  less  fortunate  brethren.  We 
cannot  abandon  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua to  the  kind  of  misery  that  enslaves 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Dnion.  much  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Ethiopia,  parts  of  southern  Africa,  and 
Cuba. 

The  nine  commandantes  and  their 
cronies  who  rule  Nicaragua  In  viola- 
tion of  the  promises  they  made  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people  and  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  in  1979  de- 
serve the  condemnation  contained  in 
the  resolution  that  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  D'Amato.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
demnation and  to  do  so  speedily.  Prom 
my  long  dark  days  in  the  prisons  of 
Hanoi.  I  know  how  much  an  expres- 
sion of  solidarity  means. 


NIOUUOUA'S  COUATm  ASCHBUHOr 

(By  Stephen  Kluxer) 

It  Is  a  warm  tropical  evening,  and  atop  a 
hill  on  the  outskirts  of  Managua  the  church 
of  Santo  Domingo  de  Laa  Slerritas  la  over- 
flowing with  believers.  Well-to-do  families  in 
freshly  pressed  clothes  sit  bt«lde  poorer 
people  who  have  arrived  from  all  over  the 
Nlcaxaguan  capital  on  noisy  motorcycles  or 
in  crowded  pickup  trucks.  Officially,  they 
have  come  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
Archangel  IClchael,  for  whom  their  Arch- 
bishop, Iflguel  Obando  y  Bravo  Is  named. 
Actually,  they  have  turned  out  for  another 
reason.  They  are  there  to  show  support  for 
the  pusnaclous  Archbishop  whose  repeated 
dashes  with  the  Sandlnlsta  Oovemment 
have  made  him  Nicaragua's  most  authorita- 
tive opposition  figure,  a  hero  to  some  and  a 
villain  to  others  In  a  country  In  the  throes 
of  social  revolution. 

Clad  In  white  robe  and  crimson  sash  and 
carrying  a  cross  In  his  clasped  hands,  the 
Archbishop  appears,  a  heavyset  man  with 
muscular  shoulders  and  a  round,  fleshy 
face.  Slowly,  with  head  bowed,  he  makes  his 
way  up  and  down  the  aisles.  The  throng 
cheers  wildly,  but  the  cleric  remains  impas- 
sive, umiiing  faintly  when  he  recognizes  one 
or  another  of  his  well-wishers.  Prom  the 
altar,  an  electric  band  strikes  up  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  aonss  that  celebrate  him.  The 
congregation  sinsa  fervently: 

Monsenor  Miguel,  our  spiritual  culde. 
Who  teaches  us  life  and  strength. 
Who  gives  us  hope  and  courase. 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Monsenor  Miguel. 
Who  carries  Christ  in  his  heart. 

Waiting  for  the  applause  and  chants  of 
"Viva  Moiuenorl"  to  subside  the  Archbish- 
op takes  the  microphone,  adjusts  his  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  and  begins  to  tell  stories 
from  the  life  of  St.  Michael.  He  speaks 
clearly  and  simply.  In  complete  sentences, 
without  notes.  His  listeners  wait  reverently 
for  the  moral  of  the  tale,  the  veiled  condem- 
nation of  the  regime,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
appointed. 

"The  one  who  transmits  the  message  of 
Ood  Is  the  one  we  call  the  Archangel."  the 
Archbishop  booms  out.  "Who  other  than 
Ood  will  be  at  our  side  when  someone  wants 
to  sntiXf  out  our  religious  faith?  Who  other 


thsD  Ood  wQl  be  there  when  they  try  to  ex- 
tinguish our  devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin?" 

He  concludes  In  a  crescendo.  "What  we 
need  la  true  peace,  so  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  can  live  without  suspicion  or 
fear."  An  ovation  erupts. 

It  Is  a  servtoe  like  many  others  for  the 
combative  churchman.  Earlier  that  day  he 
was  mobbed  by  thouMnds  of  celebrants  In 
the  town  of  Masaya.  15  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital, as  he  blessed  their  observance  of  a  local 
religious  fessc  There  are  always  more 
churches  to  visit,  more  people  anxious  to 
see  and  hear  him.  Archbishop  Obando  can 
draw  an  instant  crowd  anywhere  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  he  has  shown  no  reluctance  to  use 
his  moral  authority  to  condemn  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Oovemment  for  trying  to  Impose  an 
"alien  Ideology"  on  the  country. 

Obando's  role  places  him  at  the  center  of 
the  confrontation  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can brand  of  Marxism.  Although  he  avoids 
partisan  activity,  bis  sermons  and  other 
statements  serve  as  powerful  stistenance  for 
those  who  oppose  (be  regime.  As  the  Oov- 
emment set  about  planning  the  Nov.  4  na- 
tional election,  be  appeared  distinctly  unim- 
pressed. Through  he  never  referred  directly 
to  any  politician.  It  was  widely  assimied  that 
he  sympathised  with  the  aborted  candidacy 
of  Arturo  Jose  Cms.  a  devout  Catholic  who 
had  been  nominated  by  the  principal  oppo- 
sition coalition— which  then  refused  to  take 
part,  charging  that  election  procedures  were 
unfair. 

A  few  days  before  the  voting,  the  Arch- 
bishop told  an  Interviewer  "I  fear  that 
many  people  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
election.  Many  people  will  go  to  vote  only  to 
avoid  being  called  counter-revolutionary. ' 
With  the  top  Sandlnlsta  leadership  expect- 
ed to  remain  Intact  following  Its  easy  victory 
at  the  polls,  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  Obando  will  curb  his  activism  or  his 
rhetoric. 

Sandlnlsta  leaden  have  attacked  Obando 
bitterly,  accusing  him  of  siding  openly  with 
the  internal  opposition  and  of  lending  moral 
support  to  the  "contras."  the  American- 
backed  rebels  who  have  been  waging  guerril- 
la war  against  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
for  nearly  three  years.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  TomAs  Borge,  has  dismissed  him 
acidly  as  a  "reactionary  political  ideologue." 
Sergio  Rsmirez  Mercado,  a  member  of  the 
ruling  Sandlnlsta  Junta,  has  called  him  'the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  entire  right  wing." 

For  their  part,  antl-Sandlnista  activists 
are  unanimous  in  their  outspoken  admira- 
tion of  the  Archbishop.  "He  Is  our  most  re- 
spected figure,  not  only  because  h<>  wears 
the  cassock  but  also  because  of  his  personal- 
ity," Said  Elnrique  Balance  Oeyer,  leader  of 
the  country's  largest  bustneas  federation. 
"He  has  a  historical  role  to  play,  and  he  Is 
weU  prepared  for  It.  Marxist-Leninism  being 
a  sort  of  religion.  It  can  only  be  confronted 
with  another  religion." 

In  addition  to  his  conflict  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas, Obando  Is  Immersed  in  a  controversy 
within  the  Nicaraguan  Catholic  church.  He 
has  lost  the  loyalty  of  a  nimsber  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  who  consider  him 
an  obstacle  to  the  humanizatlon  of  both  the 
social  order  and  the  church's  doctrines. 
These  are  the  leaders  of  the  "popular 
church."  practitioners  of  "liberation  theolo- 
gy," whose  followers,  many  of  them  Sandl- 
nlsta activists  from  the  poorer  classes,  feel 
alienated  by  the  posture  of  the  Catholic  hi- 
erarchy. In  responding  to  this  challenge, 
Obando  has  emerged  as  a  doctrinal  conserv- 
ative. In  his  sermons,  he  had  made  clear  his 


suspicion  of  political  movements  that  prom- 
ise sweeping  social  changes  without  taking 
Into  soootmt  the  need  to  "transform  the  es- 
sence of  man" 

Obando  Is  dlfflctUt  to  place  In  the  wide 
spectrum  of  Latin  America's  Catholic  bish- 
ops. During  their  struggle  for  power,  the 
Sandinistas  did  their  best  to  promote  his 
popularity,  recognizing  him  ss  a  potent 
criUc  of  the  dictatorship  of  Oen.  Ansstssio 
Somosa  Oebayle.  "Before  the  BandlntsU 
revolution  In  1979."  recalled  an  American 
churchman,  "one  would  have  said  Obando 
was  part  of  that  growing  group  of  fearless 
fighters  who  were  going  to  put  the  church 
on  the  front  llnea  But  since  the  revolution, 
and  certainly  stnoe  the  real  conflict  has  de- 
veloped between  him  and  the  Bsndlnlstas, 
It's  hard  to  say  where  he  fits.  He  Is  sort  of  a 
true  believer.  He  feels  he  knows  who  the 
«fiin^lT''if*"  really  are  and  what  they  are 
really  up  to." 

In  recent  months,  new  Incidents  have  fur- 
ther frayed  church-state  relations  In  Nicara- 
gua Ten  foreign-bom  priests  have  been  ex- 
pelled after  a  march  In  support  of  the  Rev. 
Luis  Amado  Pena.  a  Nicaraguan  priest 
placed  on  trial  for  counter-revolutionary 
acts.  The  Oovemment  announced  a  pardon 
for  Rather  Pena  before  a  verdict  was 
reached.  Still,  hostile  rhetoric  has  contin- 
ued, much  of  it  related  to  a  dramatic  pasto- 
ral letter  issued  by  the  NIcarsguan  bishops 
Isst  Easter  Sunday. 

Distributed  In  churches  serosa  the  coun- 
try and  published  in  the  opposlti<m  paper. 
La  Prensa,  the  letter  defied  a  SandlnisU 
taboo  by  urging  negotiations  with  the 
contra  leaders.  To  the  Sandinistas,  with 
their  slogan  of  "dialogue  only  with  rifles." 
no  suggestion  could  have  been  more  obnox- 
ious. The  Junta  coordinator.  Daniel  Ortega 
Ssavedra.  accused  the  bishops  of  having 
written  the  letter  in  collaboration  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  letter  is 
condemned  regularly  In  the  pro-Sandinista 
press,  and  Oovemment  leaders  still  de- 
nounce it  In  their  speeches. 

Their  central  grievance  has  been  the  bish- 
ops' failure  to  condemn  the  contras,  whose 
attacks  are  often  directed  against  farms, 
warehouses  and  other  economic  targets,  and 
have  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  many  civil- 
ians. Followers  of  the  "popular  church" 
make  the  same  complaint.  In  the  tree- 
shaded  garden  of  the  Antonio  Valdlvleso 
Center  in  Managua,  a  pro  Sandlnlsta  reli- 
gious meeting  place  named  after  a  bishop 
murdered  in  the  16th  century  for  his  de- 
fense of  Indian  rights,  a  revolutionary  priest 
explained  his  concerns.  "We  have  not  seen 
any  pronouncement  by  the  hlerachy  that 
refers  to  the  situation  of  crisis,  the  murder 
and  destruction  that  the  Invaders  are 
spreading  In  our  country.  The  pastoral 
letter  contained  no  condemnation  of  the 
military  aggression,  and  not  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  mothers  of  our  fallen  heroes." 

The  pastoral  letter,  the  priest  charged, 
was  part  of  an  attempt  to  "provoke  a  con- 
frontation" and  help  the  bishops  portray 
the  Oovemment  as  antl-Chrlstlan.  "They 
are  using  the  religious  faith  of  our  people  to 
promote  the  goals  of  the  political  right 
wing." 

Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  rose 
solicitously  to  welcome  me  to  his  austere 
office.  He  was  a  stocky  figure  in  a  simple 
black  shirt  with  a  white  clerical  collar,  a 
silver  crucifix  hanging  from  his  neck.  On 
the  wall  behind  him  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
Velrsquez  painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  his 
foyer,  several  plaques  and  awards  shared 
space  with  a  reproduction  of  the  front  page 
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of  the  Dec.  30,  1974  edlUon  of  The  New 
York  Timea.  featuring  a  photograph  of  him 
and  a  report  on  his  role  In  a  dramatic  epi- 
sode. A  squad  of  Sandlnlsta  guerrillas  had 
stormed  a  Christmas  party  and  taken  some 
of  the  country's  most  HteMi^y^iiftifii  dtiseni 
hostage,  offering  to  free  them  in  exchange 
for  the  relesse  of  14  BawHtnift^  political 
prisoners  held  by  the  Somosa  Government. 
Obando  negotiated  the  agreement  that  led 
to  the  release  of  both  the  hostsges  and  the 
Imprisoned  Sandlnistss. 

Four  and  a  half  yean  later,  Somosa  fled 
the  country  before  the  victorious  Sandtnlsta 
sdvsnce.  Today,  Nicaragua  Is  sgaln  at  war. 
Just  s  few  days  before  our  interview,  a  band 
of  contra  Insurgents  bad  attacked  a  military 
truck  carrying  relatives  of  draftees  on  their 
way  to  visiting  the  young  men  in  thdr  train- 
ing csmps.  Eight  people,  five  of  them  dvU- 
lans,  were  killed  and  IB  others  were  wound- 
ed. Why,  I  asked,  has  the  Archbishop  not 
condemned  the  attack? 

"Tou  are  the  first  Journalist  to  ask  me 
about  the  case  of  the  mothers  who  were 
killed."  be  replied.  "I  am  not  In  agreement 
with  the  deaths  of  dvllians.  Of  course,  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  put  dvlltauis  al)oard 
military  trucks,  especially  In  war  sones.  be- 
cause they  run  the  risk  of  becoming  cannon 
fodder.  But  I  sm  not  tn  accord  with  this 
kind  of  killing." 

Why,  then,  did  the  Archbishop  not  de- 
nounce these  particular  killings? 

"We  go  to  the  root  of  problems,"  he  said. 
"If  you  have  a  cancer.  It  does  no  good  to 
take  out  some  superfkdal  part  of  It.  If  you 
don't  get  to  the  source,  the  evU  continues. 
We  believe  that  these  problems  csn  only  be 
resolved  through  a  sincere  dialogue.  We 
need  understsnding  snd  reoondllatlon  to 
stop  the  deaths  on  both  sides." 

The  Archbishop  mused  about  the  Sandl- 
nisU revolution.  "I  had  hopes  that  this 
would  be  a  good  process,  that  It  would  bene- 
fit the  great  majorities,  that  there  would  be 
great  respect  for  htmian  rights  and  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  that  people 
would  have  more  housing  and  better  living 
conditions.  I  dreamed  about  that  Well,  as 
time  passes,  we  aU  make  mistakes.  Even 
bishops  are  human." 

He  suggested  a  similar  disillusionment 
with  the  theology  of  liberation,  which  in 
Nicaragua  Is  associated  with  the  SandlnisU 
cause.  "I  wss  enthuslssUc  at  the  beginning. 
I  thought  liberation  theology  could  help 
people  and  could  play  a  role  in  redtidng  the 
enormous  gap  between  rich  and  poor.  But 
now,  watching  It  in  practice,  I  think  this  is 
unlikely,  because  I  see  that  it  foments  class 
hatred." 

Of  tils  own  role,  Obando  spoke  modestly. 
"I  don't  consider  myself  a  leader.  I  am  Nica- 
raguan. and  I  love  my  people  very  dearly.  I 
have  risked  my  life  for  them  on  some  occa- 
sions."  He  paused.  "To  be  clear,  the  word 
political'  can  be  taken  In  two  senses,  one 
broad  and  the  other  more  limited.  In  the 
broad  sense,  poUtics  Is  the  search  for  the 
common  good,  and  In  that  sense,  yes,  I  have 
Involved  myself  in  politics.  But  in  the  strict 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  political  party  or 
seeking  power,  no." 

The  distinction,  while  valid,  may  have  less 
practical  signficance  in  Nicaragua  than  in 
some  other  countries.  Nicaragua  is  a  nation 
with  few  strong  Institutions.  There  are  no 
great  universities,  no  long-esUbllshed  clube 
or  philanthropic  groups,  no  thriving  civic 
movements,  no  shared  set  of  political  tradi- 
tions or  values.  But  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  population  is  Roman  Catholic:  the  first 
bishop,  a  Spanish  missioiuu?,  Diego  Alvarez 


de  Osorlo,  was  named  In  15M.  In  these  dr- 
cumstanoes,  Nlcsraguans  bold  their  church 
In  unusually  high  regard  And  the  B7-year- 
old  ArchbUiop  Obando  is  as  f  onnldaUe  a 
popular  leader  ss  Nlcsrsgua  hss  bad  in  lU 
recent  history. 

Obando  was  bora  in  the  ranching  town  of 
La  Ubertad  In  central  Nicaragua,  where  he 
spent  his  eaily  ehfldhood.  His  father,  Anto- 
nio Obando,  wss  a  foreman  at  the  nearby  El 
Chsparro  gold  mine.  His  mother  esme  from 
s  poor  rural  fsmlly;  the  Archblsbop  hss  in- 
herited her  dark  skin  and  Indian  features. 
Only  two  of  her  children.  Miguel  snd  a 
younger  brother,  Jesus,  survived  past  infan- 
cy. 

The  father  bad  attended  a  semlnsry  snd 
was  deeply  religloua  Few  Nlcsragosns  kept 
Bibles  in  Uielr  homes  in  those  dsys— the 
Scriptures  were  considered  the  province  of 
deacons  and  priests— but  in  the  Obando 
household.  Bible  readings  and  prayer  ses- 
sions were  dsily  rltuala  At  the  sge  of  13, 
with  hto  parents'  blessing,  Miguel  left  home, 
crossing  Lake  Nicaragua  in  a  ■»*M»whip  (or 
Orsnada.  once  the  nation's  cspitaL  There, 
he  attended  a  boarding  school  nm  by  the 
Halfsisn  order,  wblch  educates  young 
people  In  many  countries  around  the  world. 
He  qutekly  decided  to  become  a  priest. 

Upon  graduation,  he  traveled  to  El  Salva- 
dor to  begm  religious  studies  st  a  semlnsry. 
While  he  wss  there,  his  father  died  of  a  res- 
piratory aliment  apparently  related  to  his 
work  at  the  gold  mine.  His  mother  died 
later.  In  1970.  His  brother  moved  out  of 
Nicaragua  years  ago,  and  be  has  no  other 
dose  relatives.  "He  wss  not  informed  by  bis 
family,"  says  his  longtime  secretary,  Josefs 
Vslensuela.  "He  was  formed  by  the  Sale- 


Unllke  the  Jesuits,  who  csme  to  Nicaragua 
as  misstonarles  In  the  18th  century  snd  have 
remained  very  influential,  the  h«i— «»»»■  ue 
not  thought  of  as  great  intellectuala  While 
the  JesulU  mixed  with  the  social  snd  intel- 
lectual elite,  Halwilsns  worked  with  youths 
who  lacked  the  sdvantages  that  might  have 
sUowed  them  to  attend  Jesuit  institutions. 
As  the  Rev.  Jose  Manuel  OuUo,  a  Spanish- 
bom  administrator  at  the  order's  youth 
center  In  Managua,  explained.  "We  are  not 
made  for  the  university.  We  are  taught  to 
commtmlcate  with  the  msimrn.  to  under- 
stand their  fears  and  longings,  and  to  ex- 
plain things  in  such  a  way  that  ordinary 
people  can  understand  them." 

There  are  some  churchmen  in  Nicaragua, 
Including  many  Jesuits,  who  find  them- 
selves capable  of  making  leaps  of  political 
faith  in  order  to  support  an  audadous  revo- 
lutionary process,  however  flawed.  They 
often  talk  of  how  completely  other  political 
models  have  faUed  to  meet  Latin  America's 
needs,  and  they  are  eager  to  support  revolu- 
tionary experiments.  They  fear  that  if  the 
Randlnlsf as  were  overthrown,  the  new 
regime  would  be  domlnsted  by  the  rich  snd 
devoted  to  repression 

Archbishop  Obando.  however,  does  not 
leap.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  has 
been  Jarred  and  alienated  by  the  rush  of 
social  and  political  change  that  has  shaken 
Nicaragua  He  Is  essentially  a  traditionalist 
who  believes  that  political  reforms  alone 
cannot  transform  sodety,  that  messianic  po- 
litical movements  are  a  delusion,  and  ihat 
true  social  regeneration  must  hsve  a  reli- 
gious base.  As  such,  he  is  a  natural  anti-San- 
dinista. 

Ralfsian  training  and  experience  are  Im- 
mediately evident  in  the  Archbishop's  style 
of  thought  and  action.  Typically  for  a  Sale- 
slan,  he  has  been  a  classroom  teacher  (phys- 


ica.  math  and  Latin),  an  athletic  coach 
(baseball)  snd  s  school  principal  (10  years  at 
a  seminary  in  EI  Salvador).  In  1968.  be  was 
nsmed  auxiliary  Usbop  of  **«»^ff'rT.  a 
mountainous  coffee-growing  region  In 
north-central  Nicaragua.  During  his  two 
years  there,  be  became  something  of  s  local 
legend.  In  oootrast  to  the  elderly  btebop  of 
Mstsgslpa,  who  rarely  left  the  provindsl 
capital,  sod  to  the  msjority  of  Nkauaguan 
prelates.  Obando  rode  ozearU  snd  pack  ani- 
mals throuih  the  alternately  muddy  and 
dusty  back  country  to  counsel  the  (slthful 
in  remote  parishes 

When  Archbishop  Vkxnte  Alejsndro  Ooo- 
sales  y  Robleto  died  In  1968.  the  Nicaraguan 
church  wss  at  a  crossroads.  That  year,  at  a 
historic  meeting  in  Medrllln,  ColomMa. 
Catholic  bishops  from  throughout  Latin 
America  approved  s  series  of  resolutloiM 
urging  that  the  "liberating  gospel"  of  Vati- 
can Councfl  n  be  spread  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  a  ■Jwr*'"-  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  priests  and  other  religious 
wOTkers  from  Mexico  to  BraiU  adopted  a 
liberation  theology  that  led  them  to  tm- 
merse  themselves  in  work  with  the  poor, 
and.  tn  many  cases,  to  chaOenge  established 
political  orders  they  considered  unjust 

The  Nicsraguan  strongman  Ansstssio 
Somosa,  who  had  enjoyed  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Archbishop  Ooonlex  y  Robleto, 
aou^t  assurances  that  the  new  archblsbop 
would  not  be  radical  or  hostile.  He  knew  of 
Obando  as  a  provincial  Uahop  dedicated  to 
pastoral  work,  without  advanced  education 
or  known  political  sympathies,  and  he  did 
not  object  when  the  Pcve  appointed 
Obando  as  the  first  naUvebom  archbishop 
In  Nicarsgua's  history.  In  private,  Somosa 
referred  to  Obando  ss  "my  little  Indian" 

No  estimate  could  have  been  man  mistak- 
en. Somosa  gave  Obando  a  new  Mercedes- 
Benz;  the  Archbishop  raffled  It  off  snd  used 
the  proceeds  for  church  work.  The  dictator 
then  sent  a  long,  black  limousine,  but 
Obando  returned  it  Offers  of  generous 
emoluments  were  declined.  When  Managua 
was  devastated  by  sn  esrthquake  In  1973 
and  Somosa  had  himself  named  director  of 
the  National  Emergency  Coounlttee.  be 
called  on  Obando  to  Join  him  as  deputy  di- 
rector. Obando.  correctly  guessing  that  the 
committee  would  be  used  ss  a  front  for 
grand  larceny,  turned  down  the  invitation. 
As  repres8ic»i  Intensified  In  the  mld-1970'a 
he  spoke  out  boldly  against  the  sbuses  of 
the  dictatorship,  and  he  pointedly  absented 
himself  from  several  state  ceremonies  at 
which  derical  presence  normally  served  to 
symbolize  religious  support  for  the  regime 
In  power. 

Under  Obando's  leadership,  Nicaraguan 
bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in  1977  as- 
serting that  "repressive  forces"  were  dis- 
rupting Nicaraguan  life.  Some  Catholic 
dnuches  becsme  centers  of  anti-Oovem- 
ment  plotting,  their  priests  encouraged  by 
the  Archbishop's  mint^TM^*  in  1978.  Obando 
wss  sgaln  caUed  upon  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
a  hostsge  incident  This  time  the  target  was 
the  National  Palace.  A  Hanrtlnlsts  comman- 
do squad  led  by  Eden  Psstora  Odmea,  who 
used  the  code  name  "Commander  Zero," 
had  seized  more  than  1,000  hostsges.  Indud- 
Ing  several  himdred  Oovemment  officials. 
As  after  the  1974  Christmas  party  assault 
all  the  guerrillas  emerged  unharmed,  and 
their  comrades  were  released  from  prison. 
Somosa  was  enraged,  and  accused  Obando 
of  having  Incited  rebellion. 

In  the  spring  of  1979,  the  bishops  issued 
another  pastoral  letter,  condemning  the 
regime  as  a  tyranny  and  Issuing  a  rhetorical 
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ch*Uenc«:  "We  invite  the  nation's  leaders  to 
explain  a  series  of  acta  that  undermine 
public  order,  acts  that  have  now  become 
routine:  disappearances  of  people,  Jalllngs 
without  cause,  onerous  fines,  tortures,  mur- 
ders of  innocent  people,  tllllnc  of  prisoners, 
abuse  of  corpses.  Invasion  of  homes,  hospi- 
tals, churches  and  schools,  arbitrary  closing 
of  radio  stations,  and  persecution  and  defa- 
mation of  bishops,  priests  and  lay  people." 

When  the  victorious  Sandlnlsta  troops 
converged  on  Managua  In  July  1979.  Arch- 
bishop Obando  offered  a  festive  mass  to 
welcome  them.  In  November,  the  bishops  at- 
tempted to  define  the  kind  of  Ideology  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  from  the  new 
Qovemment.  Their  statement  pledged  soli- 
darity with  the  poor,  while  warning  against 
restrictions  on  political  freedom  and  loss  of 
"revolutionary  creativity."  Most  noteworthy 
was  Its  analysis  of  socialism. 

"If.  as  some  believe,  socialism  removes 
man's  ability  to  shape  his  destiny.  If  It  seeks 
to  submit  people  blindly  to  the  dictates  and 
manipulation  of  those  who  hold  power,  then 
this  Is  a  spurious  socialism  we  cannot 
accept,"  the  bishops  declared.  "If.  however, 
socialism  means,  as  it  should  mean,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  will  rxUe 
.  .  .  that  there  will  be  a  true  transfer  of 
power  to  the  popular  classes,  then  it  will 
find  support  and  help  from  the  faith.  If  so- 
cialism leads  to  cultural  processes  that 
awaken  the  dignity  of  our  people  and  give 
them  courage  to  assume  their  responsibil- 
ities and  demand  their  rights,  then  It  is  a 
humanlzatlon  compatible  with  the  human 
dignity  that  our  faith  proclaims." 

As  the  Sandlnlsta  movement  began  to 
define  its  Marxist  character,  as  its  alliance 
with  the  business  and  middle  classes  began 
to  split  apart,  the  church  found  Itself  divid- 
ed. Archbishop  Obando,  backed  by  the  Vati- 
can, called  on  priests  who  had  Joined  the 
Sandlnlsta  Government  to  return  to  pasto- 
ral missions.  They  did  not  comply.  Obando's 
Sunday  homUles  became  more  critical  of  the 
Qovemment.  and  were  ultimately  baimed 
from  the  airwaves. 

In  August  1982.  a  young  priest  who  Is 
Obando's  chief  spokesman  w^  chased 
naked  through  the  streets,  while  pro-Oover- 
ment  cameramen  (limed  him  for  the 
evening  news.  The  Sandlnlsta  press  alleged 
that  he  had  been  surprised  in  "unpriestly 
relations"  with  a  woman  parishioner.  The 
Archbishop  passionately  defended  him, 
saying  that  his  visit  had  been  purely  pasto- 
ral, and  stiggestlng  that  he  had  been  forc- 
ibly stripped  by  Sandlnlsta  actlvltlsts  who 
rushed  Into  the  house. 

More  ugly  Incidents  followed.  At  a  Sale- 
sian  school  In  Masaya,  gunfire  broke  out 
during  a  clash  between  students  and  Sandl- 
nlsta demonstrators,  and  one  of  the  demon- 
strators were  killed  by  a  bullet  whose  origin 
remains  uncertain.  In  retaliation,  the  Gov- 
ernment expelled  the  Spanish-bom  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  a  S&lesian  priest.  When 
the  Government  moved  to  regulate  educa- 
tional materials,  Obando  charged  that  the 
regime  was  imposing  "Castroite  textbooks 
based  on  materialism." 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited  Managua 
In  March  1983.  he  was  Jeered  by  Sandinis- 
tas, who  said  they  were  offended  by  his  fail- 
ure to  condemn  the  Contras.  In  Rome,  the 
Vatican  newspaper  Osservatore  Romano  de- 
nounced the  outburst  as  "profanation  of  the 
eucbartst."  but  In  Managua.  Sandlnlsta  co- 
mandante  Jaime  Wheelock  Roman  refused 
to  offer  an  apology.  "This  Pope,"  he  said. 

"is  the  Pope  of  the  West,  the  Pope  of  impe- 
riallam." 


Wheelock  is  not  the  only  Sandlnlsta 
leader  who  has  expressed  public  scorn  for 
those  who,  they  say.  use  religion  to  advance 
political  Ideologies.  "They  have  never  been 
Christians,  never, "  Tomaa  Borge,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  said  In  a  1981  speech. 
"Even  though  they  called  themselves 
Catholics  when  they  applied  for  passports 
or  other  public  documents  where  they  had 
to  declare  their  religion,  and  even  though 
they  came  to  Sunday  mass  well  dressed  and 
perfumed,  so  that  they  could  drop  a  misera- 
ble penny  for  a  blind  man  in  front  of  the 
door,  while  showing  off  their  latest  fash- 
ions, they  were  never  Christians  ....  I 
honestly  believe  that  we  Sandinistas  are 
much  more  respectful  of  Christ  than  these 
false  Christians,  Pharisees,  and  traitors  to 
the  cause  and  true  thought  of  Christ." 

The  Catholic  hierarchy,  not  unnaturally, 
finds  such  statements  repulsive.  More  than 
that,  the  sxiggestion  that  a  good  Catholic 
can  profess  his  faith  without  submitting  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops 
strikes  at  official  Catholic  theology.  No 
thesis  of  the  popular  church  offends  Arch- 
bishop Obando  more.  "The  Sandinistas  like 
to  accuse  him  of  being  conservative,  and.  in 
one  sense,  this  is  correct."  says  Roberto  Car- 
denal  Chamorro.  an  editor  of  the  opposition 
newspaper  La  Prensa.  which  lavishes  cover- 
age on  the  Archbishops  activities.  "He  is 
conservative  in  regard  to  the  structure  of 
the  church,  because  it  is  a  hierarchical 
church.  Religious  truth  does  not  adapt  to 
new  developments,  the  way  science  does. 
Some  humanists  now  believe  that  man 
knows  more  than  God.  Anyone  who  accepts 
this  forgets  God  and  forgets  religion." 

Obando's  support  In  Nicaragua  may  be 
based  leas  on  theology  than  on  the  visceral 
bond  to  their  Archbishop  felt  by  many  Nica- 
raguan Catholics.  Among  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  living  well,  this  support  Is  all 
but  absolute.  But  anyone  who  follows 
Obando  on  his  trips  In  the  countryside  can 
see  that  he  is  venerated  even  more  emotion- 
ally among  the  poor.  "In  our  lAtln  coun- 
tries, bishops  have  always  been  great  sym- 
bols," says  Cesar  Jeres,  a  Jesuit  priest  and 
university  professor  who  Is  an  influential 
backer  of  the  Sandinistas.  "Religious  au- 
thority is  perceived  as  being  on  an  equal 
level  with  civU  and  military  authority. 
There  Is  a  considerable  sector  of  the  Nicara- 
guan church  that  Is  very  traditional,  and 
Obando  looms  large  to  those  people. " 

Support  for  the  popular  church  Is  more 
difficult  to  measure.  Of  the  300  or  so  priests 
working  In  Nicaragua,  a  substantial  minori- 
ty sympathizes  with  some  of  the  tenets  of 
liberation  theology  and  with  the  SandlnlsU 
regime,  and  some  of  the  clerics  are  even 
willing  to  differ  publicly  with  the  Archbish- 
op. Among  the  masses,  however,  the  degree 
of  support  for  liberation  theology  is 
thought  to  be  soukller. 

In  his  struggle  with  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  popular  church,  Obando  has  won  the 
strong  personal  backing  of  Pope  John  Paul, 
last  May,  after  a  series  of  new  clashes  be- 
tween the  Government  and  Catholic  lead- 
ers, the  Pope  called  the  Archbishop  to 
Rome.  During  the  Archbishop's  stay  at  the 
Vatican,  it  was  announced  that  he  had  been 
named  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Clergy,  a  Vatican  body  that  advtsea  the  Pon- 
tiff. At  his  first  mass  after  returning  to  Ma- 
nagua, the  Archbishop  was  in  fine  form.  He 
seemed  buoyed  by  the  reception  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  Vatican,  and  took  pains  to  tell 
his  ecstatic  parishioners  of  his  stay. 

"I  can  tell  you,"  he  began  slowly,  "that 
the  Holy  Father  is  very  interested  in  the  sit- 


uation of  our  people  and  follows  it  very 
cloaely."  He  leaned  forward  with  the  air  of  a 
man  revealing  a  secret  among  friends.  "He 
told  me.  I  could  have  received  you  at  an  au- 
dience, where  we  would  have  had  at  most  15 
minutes,  but  I  prefer  to  have  a  lunch,  so  we 
can  talk  peacefully.'  And  thanks  to  God.  we 
were  able  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  dis- 
cussing events  in  Nicaragua  with  the  Holy 
Father."  The  church  exploded  with  tumul- 
tuous applause. 

When  it  was  quiet  again,  the  Archbishop 
shifted  Into  a  homily.  "The  Bible  tells  us 
that  Christ  is  the  way.  the  truth  and  the 
life.  Those  who  do  not  follow  Christ  walk 
down  blind  alleys,  along  tormented  and 
crooked  paths.  For  these  people,  the  end 
Justifies  the  means. "  The  tempo  quickened, 
and  the  Archbishop's  right  hand  sliced  the 
air.  "When  one  does  not  follow  Christ,  one 
Is  capable  of  any  barbarity.  Lies  don't 
matter.  Slander  doesn't  matter.  Violating 
human  rights  doesn't  matter." 

After  the  new  burst  of  cheers  died  down. 
Obando  turned  to  the  oblique  style  he  often 
favors.  Alluding  to  the  Sandinistas'  Christ- 
mas party  assault  of  1974  and  his  mediation 
between  the  guerrillas  and  General  Somjea, 
he  said:  I  recall  a  certain  situation  in  which 
a  group  of  guerrillas  had  assaulted  a  home 
and  trapped  some  distinguished  personal- 
ities. There  was  a  moment  when  a  certain 
person  said  to  me.  My  patience  is  at  an  end. 
I'm  going  to  send  40  men  with  armored 
vests  in  to  get  those  guys,  and  I'm  going  to 
wipe  out  all  the  ones  that  are  In  Jail.'  And  I 
think  that  some  of  those  who  are  calling  the 
tune  today  would  not  be  where  they  are  If 
our  Lord  God—"  He  was  unable  to  finish  be- 
cause of  the  cheers. 

Archbishop  Obando  Is,  to  all  appearances. 
bracing  for  continuing  confrontation  with 
the  Sandinistas.  He  travels  widely,  speaks 
freely  and  oversees  a  network  of  catechism 
courses  that  mix  theology  with  leadership 
training.  On  at  least  one  occasion— at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  last  May  with  an  exec- 
utive of  WJl.  Grace  &,  Company— he  has 
sought  funds  from  abroad  to  support  this 
work.  But  there  Is  no  indication  that  J. 
Peter  Grace,  the  conservative  American 
Catholic  who  heads  the  company,  provided 
any  of  the  help  that  the  primate  was  seek- 
ing. 

Given  the  profound  differences  in  their 
views  of  the  world,  it  was  perhaps  InevlUble 
that  Obando  and  the  Sandinistas  would 
part  company.  "If  the  Sandinistas  had  been 
a  bit  more  open,  they  could  have  used  the 
figure  of  Obando,  rather  than  turning  him 
Into  a  symbol  of  resistance, "  says  one  of  his 
fellow  bishops,  Pablo  Antonio  Vega.  "He  has 
great  popularity,  and  the  Government  could 
have  used  It  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  But  the  Sandinistas 
were  incapable  of  doing  that  because  of 
their  ideology. " 

By  the  same  token,  many  of  Obando's 
critics  regard  him  as  equally  rigid  in  his  be- 
liefs. "Obando  Is  not  very  open  to  new 
ideas,"  says  the  JunU  member  Sergio  Rami- 
rez, who  has  become  one  of  the  Sandinistas' 
leading  ideological  spokesmen.  "He  cannot 
denounce  any  crime  by  the  contras  because 
he  figures  It  would  be  Interpreted  as  support 
for  the  Sandinistas."  Ramlres,  among 
others,  suspects  that  Obando  Is  convinced 
that  the  Sandinistas  do  not  have  much  time 
left  in  power.  "As  far  as  making  a  deal  with 
us,"  Ramirez  says,  "he  believes  there  Is 
nothing  to  say  to  someone  whose  days  are 
numbered." 
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What  of  the  future?  Might  not  an  accord 
for  coexistence  between  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Sandinistas  be  passible  In  time? 

"It  has  to  be,"  Ramirez  smiled.  "History 
shows  that  the  church  ultimately  comes  to 
terms  with  all  forms  of  power.  Monsignor 
Obando  Is  going  to  be  Archbishop  of  Mana- 
gua until  he  is  75  years  old.  and  during  that 
time,  we  intend  to  continue  exercising  revo- 
lutionary power  here." 

BIimsiT  S 
Texts  or  Hamiwills 
The  same  day  that  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment leaders  first  spoke  out  against  the 
churches,  the  following  handbill  of  un- 
known authorship,  was  distributed  in  Mana- 
gua: 

What  are  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and 
the  Mormons?  They  are  not  groups  that 
have  a  Christian  faith  and  beUef.  Their 
teachings  in  many  respects  question  the 
faith  and  belief  of  the  Evangelicals  and  the 
CathoUcs. 

They  believe  that  only  they  are  bearers  of 
the  word  of  God  and  that  the  other  church- 
es are  inventions  of  the  devU. 

Both  sects  have  their  headquarters  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  are  of  recent  origin.  The 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  were  founded  in  1874 
by  a  businessman  named  Charles  Taxe  Rus- 
sell. The  Mormons  were  founded  in  1830  by 
Joseph  Smith,  whom  they  revere  as  a 
prophet 

Both  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  as  well  as 
the  Mormons  are  groups  with  large  capital, 
and  their  Interests  are  contrary  to  the  proc- 
ess of  Uberatlon  of  the  people,  and  both 
serve  the  work  of  the  American  imperialist 
Intelligence,  both  in  the  field  of  ideological 
dlverslonlsm  as  well  as  in  the  collection  of 
information  to  serve  Imperialism. 

Their  pracUce  is  designed  to  lead  the 
naive  who  faU  Into  their  hands  a««y  from 
participation  in  the  tasks  of  the  revolution 
and  from  particlpaUon  in  the  defense  of  the 
revoluUon.  They  forbid  them  to  Join  the 
army  and  the  miiitia 

For  them  there  exlsU  no  respect  for  the 
symbols  of  the  country  and  the  revolution. 
The  hymn  of  Nicaragua  and  of  the  F8LN 
(SandlnlsU  Force  of  NaUonal  LlberaUon) 
are  not  their  hymns.  The  flags  of  Nicaragua 
and  of  the  FSLN  are  not  their  flags.  Their 
country  is  not  Nicaragua. 

Their  pseudo-religious  activity  serves  as 
fertiliser  that  prepares  conditions  for  the 
work  of  the  coimterrevolutlonary  bands 
that  operate  in  our  country. 

Watch  out  for  these  sects. 

End  of  quotation  from  handbill 

The  sects  try  to  create  divisions  not  only 
in  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people,  but 
also  In  the  political,  social,  and  labor  areas. 
We  must  confront  the  diversionary  activi- 
ties of  the  sects.  The  sects  are  the  point  of 
the  spear  of  the  counterrevolution. 

Almost  the  very  day  after  the  revolution- 
ary triumph  (July  19.  1979),  a  swarm  of 
preachers  descended  on  Nicaragua  with  a 
variety  of  religious  campaigns.  Many  of 
them  headed  for  the  most  Isolated  areas 
where  they  could  win  converts  because  the 
cultural  backwardness  of  the  people  and 
spread  disinformation  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  access.  After  recognizing  that  it 
was  precisely  in  these  areas  where  months 
later  the  banditry  developed  (there  is  no 
room  for  coincidence),  we  have  been  a  little 
slow  to  realize  the  danger  of  the  sects  and 
have  waited  too  long  to  begin  to  denounce 
them  (specific  Instances  Involving  the  Mora- 
Wan  Church  are  cited.)  In  other  cases  the 
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secU  are  the  Ideological  spearhead  of  the 
armed  counterrevolution,  since  tbey  go  into 
rural  areas  preaching  that  no  aUeglance  is 
owed  to  the  political  and  dvil  authorities, 
that  one  should  not  Join  the  militia  or  the 
reserves,  that  one  should  not  defend  the 
country.  Some  sects  such  as  the  Jehovah's 
WitDcases  even  promote  disrespect  for  the 
national  symboL 

A  great  quantity  of  former  members  of 
SomoBa's  national  guard  are  now  evangeli- 
cal ministers.  No  one,  not  even  the  leaders 
of  these  churches,  can  claim  that  these  ele- 
ments are  engaged  in  strictly  religkMis  activ- 
ity. We  understand  that  they  are  acting 
within  the  general  plan  of  the  CIA  against 
Nicaragua.  It  is  their  job  to  play  the  propa- 
gandist and  ideological  role,  while  the  mili- 
tary unlU  play  the  military  role. 

The  first  thing  they  do  Is  create  a  general 
state  of  apathy  and  lack  of  omfidence  In 
the  revolution,  and  later  they  prepare  the 
psychological  conditions  to  make  the  people 
Join  the  bands  or  at  least  support  them.  In 
other  words,  the  first  objective  of  the  sects 
was  to  create  a  social  base  that  would 
oppose  the  revolutionary  changes.  They 
first  had  to  characterise  the  social  changes 
as  monstrous  In  order  to  later  justify  coun- 
terrevolutionary aggression. 

Sects  are  guilty  of  Ideological  dlverslon- 
lsm. 

Mormons  are  engaged  in  a  diversionary 
work. 

The  sects  of  North  American  origin,  such 
as  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Adventlsts,  and 
Mormons,  are  open  enemies  of  the  revolu- 
tion. We  must  Hintingiitah  between  these 
and  the  religious  groups  that  meet  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  de- 
nominations that,  while  mfcint^tniny  a  Criti- 
cal posture,  work  towards  the  perfection  of 
the  system.  We  should  respect  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  people. 

The  sects  are  funded  by  North  American 
imperialism. 

The  Adventlsts.  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and 
Mormons  are  financed  from  the  skyscrapers 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  order  to  send  their 
counterrevolutionary  messages  through  the 
communications  media  in  the  form  of  inof- 
fensive prayers,  hymns,  and  homilies,  with 
the  intent  to  take  from  the  spirit  of  the 
people  their  revolutionary  energy  and  sow 
drowsiness  and  passivity. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  143— RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PLANNED  VISIT  TO  WEST  GER- 
MANY 

Mr.    SPECl'lilH    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MXTZZITBAUM.    Mr.    COHOf,    Mr.    Cbaw- 

STON,  Mr,  KcmixDT,  Mr.  B'nto,  Mr. 
K«RRT.  Mr.  DcCoHcan,  Mr,  Haht,  Mr. 
SmoH,  Mr.  Inoxm,  Iilr.  AiroRswa,  Mr. 
Habkih,  Mr.  RiBOLB.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
HoLLiHos,  Mr,  WcicKXR,  lii.  Prox- 
MUtK,  Mr,  liEvnr,  Mr,  LAUTKirBnto,  Mr, 
Bx7Roic«,  Mr.  Mitchell.  ISx.  Rockx- 
rcLLXR.  Mr.  Ruskah,  Mr.  Lkahy,  Mr. 
Sasskr.  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Exon,  Mrs. 
Hawkbts.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  CHAm,  Mr.  McCow- 
iTKLL.  Mr.  Orasslxt.  Mr.  SARSAifxs.  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  PxLL,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Gmni.  Mr.  Johhstoh,  Mr. 

WiLSOK.  Mr.  MOYKIHAW,  Mr.  BDfTSKH. 

Mr.  BAtTcus,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Hattuld, 
Mr.  HxTLiN,  Mr.  Borxn,  Mr.  Domxnici, 
Mr.  HnNz.  Mr.  Bumpkrs,  Mr.  Chilis. 
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Mr.  Braplxt.  Mr.  MArmroLT,  Mr. 
Kastkn,  Hi.  Dahforth.  Mr.  Hxcrt. 
Mr.  HmfPHSKT.  Mr.  Biosii,  Mr.  Luoar. 
Mr.  BnoAMAii,  Mr.  Warhkr.  Mr. 
Quatlr.  Mr.  Ardnor.  Mr.  Srsmns.  Mr. 
ZoRursKT.  Mr.  Dkhtoii.  Mr.  Oortom. 
Mr.  NicKLBS.  Mr.  Prxsslxr.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Packwood.  Mrs.  Kassxraum. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Eaglxtoii.  Mr.  Dolx. 
Mr.  Matbukaoa.  Mr.  Mxlcbxr.  Mr. 
MtnKOWSKi.  Mr.  NtTini,  Mr.  Prtor, 
Mr.  Triblb,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
DrntxmxRoxR)  submitted  the  followlns 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

8.  Rb.  143 

Raolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  the  United  States  Government  should 
pay  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  millions 
of  innocent  civilians  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Allied  soldiers  who 
suffered  and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

(3)  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  It  is 
fltting  and  appropriate  for  the  President.  In 
a  gesture  of  reoondUatlon.  to  visit  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  a  country  which 
has  taken  Its  place  among  the  community  of 
democrmtlc  nations  and  which  is  now  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  Ptesidait  should  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  relationship  between  our 
NaUon  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny by  paying  tribute  to  appropriate  symbols 
of  the  nation's  current  democracy;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  rrsinrnii  his 
planned  itinerary  during  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  144— REC- 
OGNIZINO  THE  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  JOHN  JAMES  AUDU- 
BON 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Oramm.  Mr.  Lau- 

TXNBKRG.  Mr.  BUMFIRS.  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr. 

ZoRiNSKT.  Mr.  HxDfz.  Mr.  Sarbanxs. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  DirexN- 
BXRGXR.  ILt.  Ahorxws.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Matsdnaga.  Mr.  Chare.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Kxrrt,  Mr.  Mxlchxr,  and 
Mr.  OoRTON)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Rb.  144 

Whereas  April  26th  marks  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  John 
James  Audubon; 

Whereas  John  James  Audubon  remains 
one  of  the  best  known  and  beloved  Ameri- 
can wUdllf  e  artists; 

Whereas  John  James  Audubon,  as  the 
first  artist  to  portray  birds  as  living,  breath- 
ing beings  and  dramatic  and  dynamic  com- 
ponents of  a  larger  environment,  made  mil- 
lions of  people  aware  not  only  of  birds  but 
of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  nature;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  John  James  Audu- 
bon has  Inspired  and  encouraged  the  conser- 
vation of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  world; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RcMolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  gives  special  recognition  to  the 
achlevemento  of  John  James  Audubon  aiul 
the  work  he  has  inspired. 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  America's  most  noted 
artists.  The  work  of  John  James  Audu- 
bon inspired  both  revolution  in  the  ar- 
tistic depiction  of  wildlife  and  a  revo- 
lution in  how  we  looked  at  our  natural 
world. 

Bom  200  years  aco  In  Haiti.  James 
Audubon  was  educated  in  Prance  and 
moved  to  America  as  a  young  man.  He 
was  involved  in  several  business  ven- 
tures, but  his  true  love  was  the  obser- 
vation and  depiction  of  the  birds  of 
America. 

Audubon  developed  a  considerable 
reputation  as  an  artist,  and  was  well 
known  for  turning  down  lucrative  por- 
trait commissions  in  order  to  spend  his 
time  studying  birds. 

Throughout  his  adult  life.  Audubon 
traveled  widely  in  this  country,  observ- 
ing first  hand  a  great  variety  of  birds 
in  their  natural  habiUt.  By  visiting 
widely  diverse  habitats,  Audubon 
became  intimately  familiar  with  the 
rich  abundance  of  birds  in  this  Nation. 
During  his  life,  Audubon  lived  in 
New  YoA.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri,  and  Louisiana.  He  also 
traveled  through  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Maine,  the  Carolinas,  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

He  is  credited  as  one  of  the  first  in- 
dividuals to  band  birds  in  this  Nation 
to  learn  more  about  their  habits  and 
range. 

Audubon  is  best  known,  however,  for 
his  rich  drawings  and  paintings  of 
birds.  In  1820,  Audubon  decided  to  at- 
tempt painting  a  complete  set  depict- 
ing all  of  the  birds  of  America.  A  few 
years  later  he  began  to  oversee  the 
limited  reproduction  of  this  portfolio 
in  the  now  famous  "Birds  of  America" 
set. 

Audubon  combined  scientific  exacti- 
tude with  a  delight  in  his  specimens 
that  transformed  his  watercolor  draw- 
ings into  works  of  rare  and  delicate 
beauty.  His  portraits  showed  the  vital- 
ity and  colorfulness  of  these  winged 
creatures  and  made  millions  of  people 
aware,  not  only  of  the  variety  and 
detail  of  birds,  but  of  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  nature. 

His  works  inspired  an  interest  in 
birds  and  led  to  the  formation  of  bird- 
watching  clubs  throughout  America. 
Today,  some  20  million  Americans  are 
avid  birdwatchers. 

The  interest  that  Audubon  Inspired 
in  birds  spilled  over  to  concern  for  the 
interaction  of  wildlife  and  its  natural 
CTivlronment.  Audubon's  portrayal  of 
birds  as  dynamic  components  of  a 
larger  environment  helped  change  the 
long-held  notion  that  our  supply  of 
natural  resources  is  inexhaustible. 

John  James  Audubon's  collection  of 
paintings  remains  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  American  intellectual 
history.  Although  not  a  noted  natural- 
ist himself,  Audubon  inspired  millions 
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to  learn  more  about  the  natural  world 
and  was  instrumental  in  prompting  a 
conservationist  movement  in  America 
and  worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  joined  by 
20  of  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  this  remarkable  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  John  James  Audubon,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  naturalists.  It  Is  a  special 
honor  for  me  to  cosponsor  this  com- 
memorative legislation  because  Audu- 
bon spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Ken- 
tucky and  did  some  of  his  beautiful 
work  in  my  hometown  of  Owensboro. 

Kentucky  is  said  to  be  where  Audu- 
bon's love  of  natural  history  flour- 
ished. At  the  time.  Kentucky  was  pri- 
marily a  wilderness  region  and  Audu- 
bon was  out  of  touch  with  other  orni- 
thologists. It  was  here  that  he  worked 
more  as  an  artist  and  a  lover  of  nature 
and  less  as  a  scientist.  The  Friends  of 
Audubon,  a  Henderson.  KY,  organiza- 
tion has  planned  a  special  day  in  their 
city  to  commemorate  his  birthday. 

John  James  Audubon  is  credited 
with  several  firsts  in  the  study  of  orni- 
thology. Although  he  had  no  formal 
scientific  training  and  no  aptitude  for 
taxonomy,  his  publication.  "Birds  of 
America."  gave  the  world  the  first 
comprehensive  collection  of  the  birds 
in  the  United  States.  Audubon  is  cred- 
ited with  developing  a  technique  of  in- 
serting wires  into  the  bodies  of  freshly 
killed  birds  in  order  to  manipulate 
them  into  natural  positions  for  sketch- 
ing. He  also  performed  the  first  band- 
ing experiment  on  the  young  of  an 
American  wild  bird  in  1804. 

The  dedication  with  which  Audubon 
studies  his  subjects  is  evidenced  by  his 
brilliant  draw^igs.  Some  studies  are 
done  in  near  microscopic  detail  and 
others  depict  various  activities  in  the 
lives  of  species. 

Audubon  will  be  remembered  by 
many  legacies.  The  portraits  that  have 
only  recently  been  on  display  at  the 
National  Musetim  of  Art  are  a  tribute 
to  his  genius  as  an  artist.  His  three 
works,  "Birds  of  America."  "Ornitho- 
logical Biogrvhy,"  and  "Vivaparous 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America,"  are 
widely  respected  volumes  as  accurate 
depictions  of  bird  life  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  Audubon  Society  was  found- 
ed In  his  memory  to  promote  public 
uinderstandlng  of  nature  and  conserva- 
tion needs.  This  group  Is  the  oldest 
and  largest  conservation  organization 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  is  very  active 
in  promoting  wildlife  concerns. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  America's 
greatest  19th  century  naturalist  be 
commemorated  on  the  200th  aimlver- 
sary  of  his  birth.  His  belief  that  the 
wildlife  of  the  Nation  must  be  pre- 
served is  even  more  compelling  for  all 
of  us  today. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  145— 

ORIGINAL      RESOLUTION      RE- 
PORTED   TO     AUTHORIZE     EX- 
PENDITURE BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
&  Rb.  146 
Retolved,  That   thl«   r«8oluUon   may  be 
cited  as  the  "Omnlbua  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  Amendments". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  SecUon  Xa)  of  Senate  Reaolu- 
Uon  85,  agreed  to  February  28.  1B85  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"Reaolutlon")  ts  amended  by  striking  out 
"$8,102,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$44,838,358". 

(b)  Section  a(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1B86" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Resolution  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1M5" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1988". 

(b)  SecUon  3(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$231,800"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,300,500"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$700"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
-$4,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$700"  the  second  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000". 

8k.  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
19M". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$719,600"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,117,385": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$15,800"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$115,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,300"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,000". 

8k.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Resolution  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1986" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 

(b>  Section  5(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$373,300"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,158,810": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,600"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$6,000". 

8k.  6.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1986" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$301,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,660,768": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$200"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200"  the  second  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■$1,000". 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "$533,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,968,298":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$7,500"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$46,000". 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Reaolutlon  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$608,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,312,233": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$3,300"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  '$20,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2,800"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,960". 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  9(b>  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$420,800"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,397,763"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,800"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,100"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$7,000". 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$425,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,333,631"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,300"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$300"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$2,000". 

Sk.  11.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strking  out  "$396,500"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,217,073"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  world 
"amount"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procediues 
specified  by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act)". 

Sk.  12.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28 
1986". 

(b)  Section  12(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$455,400"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,434,509"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  $18,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$100  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act)". 

Sk.  13.  (a)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1986" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$827,400"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,440,229"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$31,500"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$189,000":  and 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,800"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$10,760". 

(c)  Section  13(cX8)  of  the  Reaolutlon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 

Sk.  14.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  strilLlng  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Reaolutlon  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$778,500"  and  inaert- 
Uig  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,246,343"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$36,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200"  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$1,000". 

Sk.  15.  (a)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1986"" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  15(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$808,700"  and  inaert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,463,130";  and 

(2)  by  strilUng  out  "$13,300"  and  inaerting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$56,600"". 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985"" 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  16(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$223,400""  and  inaert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,239,446"": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,500""  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000"";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$400""  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$3,500"'. 

Sk.  17.  (a)  Section  17(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1986" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$167,000"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$926,230'". 

Sk.  18.  (a)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985'" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  38, 
1986"". 

(b)  Section  (b)  of  the  Resolution  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$155,900"  and  iiiserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  •$887,069"". 

Sk.  19.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  "April  30,  1985"" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  38, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  19(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$193,300""  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,073,116""; 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "$5,800""  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000"";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$1,000"'. 

Sk.  20.  (a)  Section  20(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985*" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  38, 
1986"". 

(b)  Section  30(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$344,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,918,904";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$3,300"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000". 

Sk.  21.  (a)  SecUon  21(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1986" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  31(b)  of  the  Resolution  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  StrilUng  out  "$139,400"'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$764,033"';  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "$300"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$1,000". 

Sk.  32.  (a)  Section  33  of  the  Reaolutlon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985"' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  146— AU- 
THORIZmO  REPRESENTAHON 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btbo)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

8.  Rb.  146 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Bering  Strait* 
Native  Corp.,  et  al  v.  AUuka  National  Bank 
Of  the  North,  C:ivU  Action  No.  3AN-60-6816, 
pending  in  the  Superior  Court  for  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  plaintiff  has  caused  a  subpoe- 
na to  be  Issued  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  Sena- 
tor Frank  MurkowaU  at  a  deposition; 

Whereas,  by  Rule  VI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Sauite,  no  Senator  sbaU  absent 
htanaelf  from  the  aervice  of  the  Senate  with- 
out leave;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Frank  MurkowaU 
is  authorised  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Bering 
StraitM  Native  Corp.,  et  aL  v.  AUuka  Nation- 
al Bank  of  the  North,  Civil  Action  No.  3AN- 
80-6815.  except  when  his  «»*»~UiPM  at  the 
Senate  Is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
his  legislative  dutiea 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  147— AU- 
THORING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btbo)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

8.  Rb.  147 

Whereas,  the  case  of  United  State*  v. 
Joteph  Matranoa,  et  al,  CMminal  Action  No. 
84-0814-E,  is  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
CaUfomla; 

Whereas,  PhlUp  BCanuel  axtd  ^^lllam  Oal- 
llnaro,  former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovenimental  Affairs, 
have  tteen  served  with  subpoenas  to  appear 
and  testify  as  witnesses  in  that  case: 

Whereas,  by  the  privUeges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  eridenoe 
imder  the  control  or  in  the  possearioo  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aK3)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act 
of  1978,  3  U.S.C.  II  388b(a)  and  388c(aK3) 
(1983),  the  Senate  may  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  defend  former  employees 
of  the  Senate  in  any  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  any  subpoena  or  order  directed  to 
them  In  their  former  official  capacity;  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  defend  PhlUp  Manuel  and  WQ- 
Uam  OalUnaro  with  respect  to  the  subpoe- 
nas served  on  them  in  the  case  of  United 
State*  V.  Jo*eph  Matrange,  et  oL,  Criminal 
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Action  No.  84-(M14-E.  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
tria  of  California. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDOETT 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  her  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  32)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  VB.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1086.  1987. 
and  1988,  and  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Increue  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  tl50.000.000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $150,000,000 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  page  4.  tncreaae  the  amount  on  line  0 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  pate  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  page  4.  tncreaae  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  page  31,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  page  31.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $150,000,000. 

On  page  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $150,000,000. 

DOLE  (and  (DOMENKH)  AMENDiaaiT 
No.  41 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Do- 
Mxinci)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  current  resolution.  S.  Con.  Res.  32, 
supra:  as  follows: 

In  the  resolution: 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$73«.a00.000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8M.300.000.000". 

On  page  2.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$955,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$»00.000.000". 

On  page  2.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$66,100,000,000". 

On  page  2.  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$186,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$248,300,000,000". 


On  page  3.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  IS.  strike  the  figrire  and 
insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Ui>e  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,316,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,056,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  the  flgtve  and 
Insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,088,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,539,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$35,500,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$338,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13,  strike  the  fig\ire  and 
insert  "$338,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$313,100,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$53,900,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$69,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $68,300,000,000". 

On  page  5,  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  S,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  5,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$37,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  S,  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$35,600,000,000". 

On  page  S.  Une  19.  strike  the  flgrire  and 
Insert  "$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$393,600,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$353,000,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  Une  IS,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$313,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$376,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 


On  page  6,  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$a9e.400.000.000". 

On  page  7.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

7.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 


7.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 


On 
insert  "$0". 

On  page 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$359,600,000,000". 

On  page  7,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$321,400,000,000". 


On  page 
insert  "$0" 

On  page 
Insert  "$0" 

On  page 
insert  "$0" 

On  page 


7.  Une  10.  striki 
7.  Une  13.  strik( 
7.  Une  14.  strlki 


Une  17.  strike 
Insert  "$35,300,000,000". 

On  page  7,  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$18,000,000,000". 

On  page  7.  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$10,300,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8,  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$17,800,000,000". 

On  page  8,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$20,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$17,100,000,000". 

On  page  8,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$20,600,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$16,600,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,900,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  2.  strike  the  flgiire  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  0,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  page  9,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  9,  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,800,000,000". 


the  figure  and 
the  figure  and 
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On  page  9.  Une  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  35.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,600,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$3,100,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  20,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10,  line  22.  strike  the 
insert  '$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,200,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  18.  Arike  the 
Insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  22.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  Une  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  1.  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12,  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  Une  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,400,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  Une  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12,  Une  19,  strike  the 
insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  21.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 
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figure  and       On  page  12.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$12,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$24,800,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  13.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$21,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$13,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  snd 

insert  "$5,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$16,500,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  13.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$13,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$11,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$16,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$14,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$10,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  11.  strike  the  figtire  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$13,600,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  14.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$11,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  Une  16.  strike  the  figrue  and 

insert  "$9,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  14.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$12,600,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  14,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$5,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$6,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$27,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$68,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$7,200,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  16,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$2,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$2,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$25,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$3,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$100,000,000". 
flfure  and        On  page  15,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$2,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,300,000,000". 
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On  page  16.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,700,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$38,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$29,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$36,100,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  16.  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$36,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  33.  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$37,000,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  9,  strike  the  hgure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000", 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  snd 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  line  13.  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  14.  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "$38,500,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  snd 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  34.  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  18,  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,800,000,000", 

On  page  18,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18,  line  17.  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  30.  strike  the  flgure  and 
Insert  "$700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  33.  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  19,  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$800,000,000". 
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On  PMC  1*.  Une  •.  strike  the  figure  and 
iDMit  "$300,000,000". 

On  PMe  19.  Une  ft.  •trike  the  figure  tnd 
tzvert  "$0". 

On  PMe  19.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  «nd 
Inaert  "$31,000,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line'  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$10,300,000,000". 

On  page  it.  Une'  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
tiMert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  1*.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  Une  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$38,000,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$39J0O.00O.0O0". 

On  page  19.  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  30*.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$8JOO,000.000". 

On  page  30.  Une  4.  itrike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaot  "$3».400.000.000". 

On  page  30.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  0.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  30.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  page  3o!  Une  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  Une  15.  ttrike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$3»j00.000.000". 

On  page  30.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  30.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$9,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  Une  32.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  Une  3S.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$33,800,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$33,800,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une'  X  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  Une  4.  strike  the  flgure  and 
tnaert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  21.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$36,000,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  21,  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  21.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert    $39,200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  23.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "tO". 

On  page  22.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $300.000.000 '. 

On  page  22.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0 '. 


On  page  23.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$7 1300,000.000". 

On  page  33,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$88,300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
tiMert  "$81,000,000,000". 

On  page  23.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$88„000.000.000". 

On  page  33.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$90,500,000,000". 

On  page  22.  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$74,100,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  23,  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  '-$93,300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$81,000,000,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$183,800,000,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$128,800,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$14,300,000,000". 

On  page  23.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  ■$158,300,000,000". 

On  page  24.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$118,100,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$188,500,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$131,900,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$3,300,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  Une  19.  strike  the  flg\ire  and 
tnaert  "$0". 

On  i?age  34.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$174,700,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$135,800,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  25.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  25.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  25,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$195,500,000,000". 

On  page  25,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$180,300,000,000". 


On  page  25.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$307,800,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$197,700,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
inant  "$0". 

On  page  25,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$0". 

On  page  38,  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$328,300,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$306,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  aiul 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$366,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$318,100,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  36.  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$37,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$16,800,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  27,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$26,000,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$15,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  27.  Une  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$17,400,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  27,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
tnaert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  28,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$20,100,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "80". 

On  page  28.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  iTage  28.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 


On  page  28.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  18,  strike  the  flgure  and 
inaert  "$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaett  "$0". 

On  page  38.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  38,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  azMl 
biaert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$6,900,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  25,  strike  the  flgure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  39.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  39.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  39,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  29,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$0". 

On  page  29,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  39,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  39,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$5  JOO.000.000". 

On  page  39,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8300,000.000". 

On  page  29,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  39,  line  19,  strike  the  flgure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  29,  Une  21.  atrike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  29,  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$8300,000.000". 

On  page  39,  Une  34,  strike  the  flgure  and 
inaert  "$8300,000.000". 

On  page  39.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  SO.  line  2.  strike  the  flgure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  4.  atrike  the  flgure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  6,  strike  the  flgure  and 
inaert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  SO.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$6,300,000,000". 

On  page  30,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$0". 

On  page  30,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  SO.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  SO.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  SO.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  30,  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$8,500,000,000". 


On  page  31,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$6300,000.000". 

On  page  31.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "80". 

On  page  31.  line  10.  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  12.  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$3,000,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$S.300,000.000". 

On  page  31.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31,  Une  20,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  31,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  32,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$129,700,000,000". 

On  page  32,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$129,700,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  32,  line  13,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  32,  line  14,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  32.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$163,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$163,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "80". 

On  page  33.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$166,300,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "166.300,000.000". 

On  page  33.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  31,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  33,  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "-$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "-$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 


On  page  34,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "-$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  34.  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "  -$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  S4,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  34,  Une  18.  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "80". 

On  page  34,  line  30.  atrike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "80". 

On  page  34.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "-$300,000,000". 

On  page  34,  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "-$100,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiant  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
biaert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "-$3X400.000.000". 

On  page  36.  line  9.  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "-$3X400,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  10,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  IX  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taia^t  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "-$36,000,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "-$36,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  35.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  Une  X  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  3.  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  4,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  38,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "80". 

On  page  38,  line  11,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "-$41,100,000,000" 

On  page  36.  line  IX  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "-$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  38.  line  19.  strike  the  date  and 
Insert  "June  10.  1985". 

On  page  37.  Une  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  taiaert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line   11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  12.  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  13,  strike  the  flgure  and 
taiaert  "$6,640,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  taiaert  "$4,358,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line   14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  taiaert  "$10,336,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  30.  strike  the  ftavt  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37.  line  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  taisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  21.  strike  the  flgure  and 
Inaert  "$0". 
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On  PMC  37,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$8M.000.000 ". 

On  PMC  37,  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  "$0". 

On   page  37,   line   23.  strike   the  second 
figure  and  inaert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  10.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  "$10.122.000.000 '. 

On   page   38.   line    10.   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  'M.213.000.000". 

On  page  38.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■»U.353.000.000". 

On  page  38.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,509,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$9.S««.000.000". 

On  page  38.  line  24.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$2,622,000,000". 

On   page   38.   line   24.   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
tiiMrt  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  13,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,962,000,000". 

On   page   39,   line    13,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  15.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert    $2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  $2,720,000,000". 

On   page   39.    line    16   strike   the   second 
figiire  and  Insert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$1,451,000,000", 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,720,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  inaert  "$2,112,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$8,117,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line   16.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  18.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  "$0". 

On  page  40.  line   18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5.  strike  the  first  fig\ire 
and  inaert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert    $375,000,000". 

On   page   41,   Une   16.  strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$3,101,000,000". 


On  page  41,  line  18.  strike  the  first  flgxire 
and  Inaert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  inaert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  20.  strike  the  first  flgtire 
and  Inaert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  inaert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  6.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$3,826,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  8.  strike  the  flgiire  and 
inaert  "$3,446,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  inaert  "$4,231,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  21,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  21,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$858,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$87,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  22.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$201,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$211,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44.  lUie  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  19.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "0". 

On  page  44.  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  44.  Une  22.  strike  the  fU^  figure 
and  inaert  "$0". 

On  page  44.  Une  22.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 


On  page  45.  line  8,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$9,169,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  8.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  inaert  "$4,028,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  11,  strike  the  t\xtt  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$10,879,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uiaert  "$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  21.  strike  the  flgiire  and 
Uiaert  "$2,838,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$1,316,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  23.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$3,202,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$3,865,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $5,188,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$8,187,000,000", 

On  page  46.  line  11.  strike  the  fUit  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$3,871,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  11,  strike  the  aecond 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$3,968,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  25,  strike  the  aecond 
figure  and  Uiaert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  Une  12.  strike  the  flrat  figure 
and  Uisert  "$64,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  12,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  inaert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$3,699,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  Une  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$5,203,000,000", 

On  page  47,  Une  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$540,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uiaert  "$292,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$659,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$402,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$834,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$526,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$401,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uiaert  "$379,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$293,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$352,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$394,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  17.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$450,000,000". 
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On  page  49,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "8375,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  Une  3.  strike  the  aecond  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  4.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  4.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Inaert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$7,183,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  6.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$8350,000.000". 

On  page  49,  Une  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$1,895,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  taiaert  "$489,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$3,091,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,990,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  taiaert  "$4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  the  aecond 
figure  and  taiaert  "$3,161,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  7,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uiaert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  taiaert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$2,376,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$868,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  taiaert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  taiaert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  SO,  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,735,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  Une  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$14,456,000,000", 

On  page  51,  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  Une  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  -$335,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
taisert  "$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uiaert  "$8". 


NOnCEB  OF  HEARIN08 

suaooifMrrrKB  ok  iiAnnuL  bssoxtbcss 
DKVSLOPifxaT  Ajn>  raoDDcnoH 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  6, 
1985,  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  SD-366, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  the  impacts 
of  coal  imports  on  the  domestic  coal 
Industry. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Bob  Terrell  or  Pat  Sullivan  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  on  extension  (202) 
234-5205.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or 
who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural 
Resources  Development  and  Produc- 
tion. Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  X5S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEa<TS 


NATIONAL  NX7RSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  I>resident,  today  is 
an  important  day  of  recognition  for 
over  1  million  frail  older  Americans 
who  currently  reside  In  our  Nation's 
nursing  homes.  The  Congress  has  de- 
clared April  26  to  be  "National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Residents  Day,"  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
honor  these  older  Americans  who  have 
given  so  much  to  our  Nation. 

Too  often,  we  hear  tragic  stories 
about  nursing  home  residents  who  are 
very  111,  very  poor,  and  who  are  often 
very  alone.  We  need  to  be  reminded 
that  these  individuals  have  been  active 
and  productive  citizens  for  most  of 
this  century.  The  United  States  is  a 
great  nation  due  to  their  hard  work, 
energy,  talents,  and  skills.  Today  is 
the  one  day  in  the  year  specifically 
designated  to  say  thank  you  for  the 
past  contributions  of  these  older 
Americans  and  to  recognize  that  many 
nursing  home  residents  continue  to 
contribute  to  our  society  and  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  nursing  homes  In 
which  they  reside.  I  also  hope  that 
today  will  be  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of 
what  we  can  do  by  visiting  a  nursing 
home  to  brighten  the  day  of  a  resident 
and  to  help  ensure  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving high-quality  care. 

As  an  example  of  the  ongoing  contri- 
butions of  the  elderly,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  an  older  Ohioan  who  typi- 
fies the  vitality  of  many  nursing  home 
residents.  Mrs.  Flora  McMannlng  is  a 
resident  of  the  Welcome  Nursing 
Home  in  Oberlln.  OH.  Mrs.  McMan- 


nlng recently  participated  in  a  major 
project  to  study  what  contributes  to  a 
good  quality  of  life  in  a  nundng  home. 
This  project,  supported  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, and  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foimdation.  and  directed  by  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform,  woiked  with  a  group  of 
eldeiiy  nursing  home  residents  to  find 
out  directly  from  them  what  would 
constitute  a  good  quality  of  life.  De- 
spite her  physical  limitations,  Mrs. 
McMannlng  traveled  to  Florida  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  project.  Her  wisdom, 
experience,  and  vitality,  along  with 
similar  contributions  from  other  elder- 
ly residents,  provided  remarltable  in- 
sights into  the  issues  of  quality  care 
and  quality  of  life.  The  findings  of  this 
study  are  due  to  be  released  today. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  a  few  com- 
ments Mrs.  McMannlng  made  in  an 
interview  upon  her  return  from  the 
study.  In  commenting  upon  the  inter- 
action with  others  from  throughout 
the  country,  she  said  "I  have  discov- 
ered that  my  life  is  not  over."  With  re- 
spect to  life  as  a  nursing  home  resi- 
dent, Mrs.  McMannlng  said  "Let  me 
make  decisions  as  long  as  I  have  a 
mind  to"  and  that  we  should  "nurse 
minds,  as  well  as  bodies."  Flora 
McBCaimlng,  and  many  others  like  her, 
remain  vital  and  want  to  remain 
active.  We  must  recognize  that  ability 
and  desire,  and  find  ways  to  ensure 
the  continued  involvement  of  nursing 
home  residents  in  our  society. 

The  over  1  million  nursing  home 
residents  in  this  country  hold  a  herit- 
age too  vast  to  be  forgotten.  Let  us 
today  honor  our  oldest  generation  of 
Americans  and  thank  them  for  their 
ongoing  leadership  and  contributions 
to  our  great  country.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
KOREA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  March 
1  statement  by  two  prominent  South 
Korean  democrats,  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
Kim  Young  Sam.  The  constructive  co- 
operation between  these  two  very  ca- 
pable and  experienced  leaders  of  the 
democratic  opposition  is  an  encourag- 
ing development  for  the  political 
future  of  Korea.  Also  encouraging 
were  the  strong  showing  of  a  new, 
truly  independent  opposition  party  in 
the  February  1985  national  assembly 
election  and  the  Government's  lifting 
of  the  political  ban  on  14  persons,  in- 
cluding Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim 
Young  Sam. 

Nevertheless  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
others  are  still  prevented  from  exercis- 
ing their  civil  and  political  rights  be- 
cause of  prison  sentences  Imposed  on 
them  on  fabricated  charges  of  sedi- 
tion. The  Joint  statement  by  Kim  Dae 
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Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam  Indicates 
other  steps  which  must  be  taken  for 
South  Korea  to  become  a  true  democ- 
racy, including  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral system.  Since  Korean  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  is  now  visiting  Wash- 
ington, it  is  appropriate  not  only  to 
recall  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  democracy  in  Korea  but  also  to 
remember  what  still  needs  to  be  done. 
I  request  that  the  full  text  of  the 
March  1  message  from  Kim  Dae  Jung 
and  Kim  Young  Sam  be  Inserted  in 
the  RxcoRi)  at  this  point. 
The  document  follows: 

Tax  Makch  1  MissAGK  Fxoii  Km  Dak  Jukg 
AND  Km  TooHo  Sam 

The  March  I  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, six  decades  and  six  years  to,  was  an 
event  that  opened  a  new  era  In  our  people's 
history— an  event  of  peaceful  eruption  of 
our  people's  longing  for  and  will  towards  in- 
dependence and  liberation  from  the  rules  of 
others  and  fulfillment  of  a  worthwhile  life 
as  a  liberated  Independent  nation. 

The  spirit  of  the  March  1  DedaraUon— 
freedom,  democracy,  peace  and  Independ- 
ence—lives  In  our  heart  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  spirit  has  been  forced  to  bend  and 
be  contained  by  successive  political  powers 
since  the  1045  UbermUon. 

Our  people's  yearning  for  liberation  and 
independence  will  be  fulfilled  only  when 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  others  Is  achieved 
and  our  people  and  land  are  reunified  to 
permit  them  a  dignified  life  as  one  nation 
without  division. 

We  reiterate  that  reunification  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  and  unless  democracy 
prevails  so  that  everyone  car  participate  In 
debate  freely  and  without  reservation. 

Even  under  the  undemocratic  and  irra- 
tional election  system  and  the  Infinite  un- 
Justness  of  the  ruling  party,  our  people 
showed,  through  the  recent  National  As- 
sembly election,  a  clear  resolution  to  reject 
dictatorship. 

The  election  result  is  a  lucid  message,  the 
most  appropriate  and  firmest  possible  under 
the  present  election  system,  of  protest 
against,  and  rejection  of  dictatorial  rule. 
The  administration  and  the  ruUng  party 
have  attempted,  rather  awkwardly,  to  inter- 
pret the  election  result  as  the  people's 
desire  for  quiet  reforms  under  stability. 
However,  the  claimed  stability,  which  is  a 
product  of  cunning  manipulations  of  the  un- 
democratic election  rules,  and  that  under 
unprecedented  corruption  and  unfairness,  is 
nothing  but  self-consolation  to  the  present 
regime. 

The  New  Korea  Democratic  Party  and 
other  opposition  forces  must  be  sincerely  re- 
ceptive to  the  will  of  the  people,  made  ap- 
parent In  the  election  result.  We  demand 
that  the  ruling  party  recognize  the  will  of 
the  people  without  distorting  it  and  respond 
to  it  in  humility. 

The  manner  In  which  the  present  regime 
responds  to  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
In  the  election  results,  and  how  well  that  is 
reflected  in  the  regime's  eoveming  process 
will  not  only  determine  the  regime's  morali- 
ty and  its  ability  to  survive,  but  will  also 
become  the  criteria  by  which  the  people  will 
Judge  whether  or  not  the  current  regime 
has  the  capacity  to  achieve  the  national 
goals  of  democratization,  peaceful  transition 
of  power,  peace  In  the  Korean  Peninsula 
and  reunification  of  our  nation. 


Together  with  the  people,  we  will  wait  and 
watch  the  government's  actions.  However, 
to  prevent  possible  calamities,  we  offer  our 
sincere  admonitions  in  the  following: 

If  the  present  regime  wishes  to  cleanse 
itself  of  iu  own  trials  and  errors,  self-rlght- 
eouaneas,  injustice  and  corruption,  and. 
above  all.  of  Its  historic  crimes,  and  if  it  is 
prepared  to  acoompUah  Its  lUatoric  mission, 
then  we  urge  the  regime  to  restore,  first  of 
all.  freedom  of  speech.  The  restoration  of 
freedom  of  speech,  not  In  words  but  in 
deeds,  will  guarantee  vitality  in  diversity 
and  self-determination  of  our  society.  We 
warn  that  the  regime  cannot  avoid  history's 
Judgment.  wtUch  will  be  more  severe  than 
the  people's  Judgment  by  ballots,  unless  the 
regime  humbly  accepts  critidama  from  citi- 
zens, sheds  Its  old  self,  and  restores  freedom 
of  speech  as  a  sign  of  awakening. 

We  strongly  advise  tliat  the  form  and 
structure  of  political  power  be  open,  fair 
and  Just.  The  existence  of  shadowy  power 
groups  will  not  only  entail  behind-the- 
scenes  politics  of  intrigues  and  conspiracies, 
corruptions  and  get-rlch-quick  deals,  but 
will  also  increase  the  public's  distrust  and 
suspicion  about  official  corruption. 

In  political,  socio-economic,  cultural  and 
all  other  areas,  the  government  must  re- 
frain from  exaggerating  Its  achievements 
and  Issuing  irresponsible  slogans  and  eu- 
phoric phrases. 

Unless  the  election  system  is  changed  to 
make  it  democratic,  the  people  cannot  exer- 
cise their  rights  as  the  real  masters  of  the 
government.  Along  with  reforming  the  elec- 
tion laws,  we  urge  that  the  autonomy  of 
local  governments  be  put  into  practice 
promptly.  The  establishment  of  local  auton- 
omy will  be  an  important  barometer  to 
measure  the  present  regime's  commitment 
to  establistiing  democracy. 

Members  of  a  societal  unit  must  become 
the  masters  of  the  unit.  Campuses  must  be 
returned  to  the  students  and  workplaces 
must  become  the  mutual  ground  for  concil- 
iation and  cooperation  by  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Students  who  are  Incarcerated  because 
they  expressed  their  opinions  as  democratic 
citizens  must  be  released  without  delay.  In- 
stead of  punishing  these  students,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  ruling  party  must  repent 
for  their  enormous  campaign  corruptions.  If 
the  students  are  punished  for  the  election- 
related  charges,  all  the  opposition  parties 
and  the  people  must  band  together  to  start 
a  campaign  to  condemn  the  rigged  elections. 

The  two  of  us  would  like  to  appeal  to  our 
countrymen. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  ongoing  plots  to 
divide  and  set  us  apart.  As  we  tiad  worked 
together  for  eight  years  under  the  Tuahin 
rule  and  put  an  end  to  the  Park  Chung  Hee 
regime,  we  will  again  work  together  now 
and  in  the  future  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
achieving  the  democratization  of  our  coun- 
try. It  will  be  our  greatest  honor  that  we  are 
remembered  in  our  history  and  praised  by 
our  countrymen  as  two  men  who  tiave 
fought  together  for  democracy.  Therefore. 
from  this  moment,  we  reject  all  divisive  ex- 
pression and  distinctions. 

EspeciaUy  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
economy,  exaggerations  giving  a  false  sense 
of  achievement  will  lead  the  national  econo- 
my to  disaster.  Lies  from  the  political  power 
must  be  stopped  immediately,  because  they 
corrupt  the  pure  meaning  of  words  and  ac- 
celerate disillusionment  among  the  people. 

Democratic  reform  of  the  election  system 
must  be  a  precondition  for  restoring  the 
people's  faith  in  the  possibility  of  democra- 
cy under  the  present  regime. 


The  task  left  for  us  in  the  days  ahead  is  to 
overcome  oil  plots  to  divide  and  alienate  us 
from  one  another,  and  to  organize  and  mag- 
nify the  great  democratic  capability  of  our 
people  so  ttiat  never  again  will  dictatorships 
of  any  form  stand  in  this  land. 

We  will  pour  all  our  efforts  into  uniting 
the  capabUlties  of  opposition  democratic 
forces  and  the  democratic  ideals  of  dtiaens. 
students,  workers  and  fanners. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  acknowledge  our 
countrymen,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as 
friends  of  freedom  and  human  rights  all 
over  the  world  for  their  concern  for  our 
safety  and  their  support  and  encourage- 
ment in  our  struggle  for  democracy. 

On  this  day  commemoEating  the  March  1 
Declaration  of  Independence,  let  us  commit 
ourselves  to.  and  pray  for,  a  great  stride  to- 
wards a  bright  future  for  our  country  and 
nation.* 


THE  PUCCIO  REPORT  ON 
WB8TWAY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Rboosd  the 
first  half  of  the  report  by  Th(Hnas 
Pucdo  on  the  Westmy  Highway 
project  in  New  York  City.  Today,  I  am 
inserting  the  second  half. 

This  half  of  the  report  is  particular- 
ly useful  in  exploring  many  of  the 
major  Issues  surrounding  the  Westway 
project— including  environmental  im- 
pacts, engineering  questions  associated 
with  the  project  and  the  effect  on  New 
York's  economy.  In  the  end.  Pucdo  re- 
jects the  "hang  in  there"  attitude  of 
New  York  officials  who  have  persist- 
ently argued  over  the  years  that  bO- 
llons  in  Federal  ftinds  to  build  the 
project  are  Just  around  the  comer. 

The  Pucdo  report  represents  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  years  of  wres- 
tling over  Westway,  and  It  is  impor- 
tant that  it  be  Included  in  the  congres- 
sional debate  over  the  future  of  this 
project.  I  strongly  lu^e  my  colleagues 
to  thoroughly  review  this  report. 

I  ask  that  the  second  half  of  the 
Pucdo  report  on  Westway  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRS. 

The  material  foUows: 

Pkos  akd  Com  or  Wbtwat 

Westway  Itself  is  not  all  black  and  white. 
Thus,  wiiUe  the  opponents  tend  to  charac- 
terize the  project  as  a  boondoggle,  its  sup- 
porters believe  that  Weatway  is  a  unique  op- 
portunity that  can  provide  the  City  with  a 
revitalized  waterfront  on  the  lower  West 
Side,  a  superior  transportation  connection,  a 
major  source  of  jobs  and  a  liase  for  expand- 
ed real  estate  development.  Each  of  these 
points  contains  elements  of  truth.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  elements  that  should  be 
understood  In  context. 

WATKBraoNT  cLKAM-nr  and  pabkland 
As  planned,  Westway  would  clean  up  the 
largely  derelict  waterfront  between  42nd 
Street  and  Battery  Park  City,  and  it  would 
provide  the  lower  West  Side  with  a  signifi- 
cant (93-acre)  park  Iwrder.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  Improvement  as  compared  to 
existing  conditions,  with  the  park  providing 
special  benefits  by  opening  the  waterfront 
to  public  access.  The  cost  of  achieving  this. 
tiowever.  would  be  immense— i.e.,  the  $3  to 


M  billion  that  will  be  required  to  construct 
the  landfill. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  clean-up  of  the 
waterfront  no  longer  depends  on  Westway. 
Much  of  it  could  t>e  done  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  an  improved  surface  ar- 
terial funded  through  the  trade-in.  Aioong 
other  ttUngs,  the  work  could  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  a  border  park  and  promanade 
along  the  waterfront,  likewise  opening  the 
Hudson  to  public  access.  In  addition,  once 
the  overhang  of  Westway  was  removed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  private  sector 
developers  would  promptly  seek  to  rehabili- 
tate and  re-use  the  existing  waterfront.  Just 
as  they  tuive  in  Boston,  Baltimore  and  San 
Pranclsco.  When  Westway  was  planned,  the 
adjacent  neighborhoods  were  largely  Indus- 
trial; and  thus,  the  waterfront  was  unattrac- 
tive for  development.  Today,  however,  with 
Greenwich  Village,  Tribecca  and  lower  Bfan- 
hattan  residential  conununltles  having  al- 
ready expanded  to  West  Street,  the  water- 
front Is  prime  real  estate  that  would  clearly 
attract  private  sector  investment. 

The  surface  level  alternatives  would  not 
provide  the  same  magnitude  of  parkland  as 
Westway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertain- 
ties would  be  less.  For  example,  untU  recent- 
ly, it  had  always  been  assumed  (or  at  least 
asserted)  that  the  Westway  park  would  be 
built  using  interstate  funds.  However,  the 
New  York  State  Office  of  Parks  &  Recrea- 
tion has  recently  indicated  that  the  park 
might  not  be  able  to  be  built  as  planned. 
This  development  serves  to  underscore  what 
has  long  been  a  concern  of  opponents  and 
proponents  alike— i.e.,  ttiat  Federal  inter- 
state funding  may  not,  in  fact,  be  available 
for  some  of  the  most  important  features  of 
Westway.  (The  same  concern  attaches  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  park. 
The  State  has  agreed  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  in  times  of  fiscal  con- 
straints, ttie  necessary  funding  may  be  hard 
to  come  by.) 

raANSPORTATION  CONNSCnON 

There  is  no  doubt  ttiat  Westway  would 
provide  a  better  transportation  connection 
ttian  any  of  the  alternatives.  Again,  howev- 
er, the  context  Is  important. 

In  the  first  place,  this  connection  would 
be  obtained  only  at  tremendous  cost — $2.4 
bilUon.  including  $200-400  million  In  State 
funds.  Second,  the  time  savings  that  would 
result  from  this  expenditure  would  be  five 
to  ten  minutes  at  most  (as  compared  to  a 
grade-level  arterial).  Third,  the  Improve- 
ment in  driving  conditions  would  end  at 
42nd  Street.  In  order  to  make  the  corridor 
connection  effective  for  the  length  of  Man- 
hattan, major  outlays  would  be  required  for 
the  roadway  section  from  42nd  Street  north 
to  72nd  Street:  and  since  this  segment  of 
the  West  Side  Highway  does  not  tiave  inter- 
state designation,  the  State  would  have  to 
supply  up  to  30%  of  the  required  funds. 
Fourth,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  Westway's 
supporters,  truck  traffic  on  local  streets  and 
avenues  would  be  minimally  affected  by 
Westway,  with  reductions  being  small  as 
contrasted  to  the  grade-level  arterial.  In 
short,  while  Westway  would  offer  a  better 
vehicular  connection  than  the  alternatives, 
the  differences  would  be  quite  modest  in  all 
respect  but  one— the  Immense  cost  of 
Westway  Itself  and  the  denial  of  equivalent 
funds  for  transit  rehabilitation  and  bridge 
and  road  repairs. 

JOBS 

Westway  would  unquestionably  provide 
employment  for  a  substantial  number  of 
construction  workers.  However,  transit  re- 


habilitation and  bridge  and  road  repairs 
funded  through  the  trade-in  would  also  pro- 
vide Jobs,  and  probably  In  equivalent  num- 
bers. (Indeed,  one  study  by  Michael  Oerrard 
indicates  that  the  trade-in  would  result  In 
more  Jobs  ttian  Westway  would.)  It  is  under- 
standable that  construction  unions  and  con- 
tractors should  support  Westway.  since  It 
seems  to  gleam  with  gold.  In  reality,  howev- 
er, the  trade-in  would  have  its  own  suliatan- 
tlal  employment  benefits,  and  in  aU  likeli- 
hood, these  would  accrue  more  equally  to 
minorities  than  would  be  the  case  with 
Westway. 

BKAL  BSTATI  OFPOBTUNITV 

Westway  supporters  place  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  benefits  that  they  txlieve 
will  accrue  from  the  developable  portions  of 
the  landfill.  In  particular,  they  emphasize 
the  impetus  ttuit  new  development  should 
give  to  the  revitallzation  of  the  lower  West 
Side.  This  claim,  however,  is  questionable. 
As  already  noted,  when  Westway  was 
planned  the  lower  West  Side  was  In  eclipse. 
Since  then,  however,  It  has  renewed  itself 
with  new  construction  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  conversions.  In  short,  the  revital- 
lzation that  Westway  was,  to  have  qwrked 
Is  already  far  advanced,  without  any  help 
from,  or  need  for.  Westway  itself. 

There  are,  moreover,  potential  detriments 
that  could  follow  from  the  lazidfill  and  its 
development.  In  the  first  instance,  the  high- 
way funds  will,  at  most,  finance  the  landfill 
base.  The  infrastructure  improvements  nec- 
essary to  support  subsequent  development 
(including  roads,  sewers,  and  other  utilities) 
wUl  have  to  be  financed  through  other 
public  or  private  sources;  and  given  existing 
fiscal  constraints  (much  less  the  need  to  re- 
build infrastructures  in  exUting  areas  of  the 
City),  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary resources  is  uncertain  at  best.  In  addi- 
tion, any  commitment  of  public  resources 
that  may  be  needed  to  support  the  landfill 
development  (whether  to  finance  infrastruc- 
ture or  to  subsidize  developers  or  tenants) 
will  deny  those  resources  to  potential 
projects  in  other  areas;  as  a  consequence, 
development  in  areas  such  as  the  South 
Bronx,  Long  Island  City  and  other  locations 
in  Manhattan  could  be  undercut. 

AOVXaSX  KNVIBONVZNTAL  KPPBCTS 

The  potential  for  adverse  environmental 
impacts  must  also  be  recognized.  The  threat 
of  severe  damage  to  the  Hudson  River  fish- 
eries has  already  been  mentioned.  Equally 
important,  neighboring  communities  are 
Justifiably  concerned  that  development  on 
the  landfill  (which  U  likely  to  be  In  the 
luxury  category)  will  cut  them  off  from  the 
Hudson  and  disorient  existing  integrated 
populations,  due  to  pressures  on  rents  and 
other  secondary  Impacts.  For  a  City  which 
is  trying  to  hold  on  to  its  middle  claas.  this 
is  an  important  issue. 

All  of  the  preceding  concenis  aasimie, 
moreover,  that  the  landfill  can  be  complet- 
ed. However,  if  Westway's  costs  increase 
substantially— which  cannot  be  discounted 
as  unlikely— adequate  funds  simply  may  not 
be  available  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  either 
the  State  would  have  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence or  the  landfill  construction  would 
grind  to  a  halt.  In  the  case  of  the  Second 
Avenue  subway,  where  construction  had  to 
be  halted  because  of  a  shortfall  of  funds, 
the  impacts  were  limited  because  the  unfin- 
ished work  could  be  covered  up.  With  the 
elaborate  Westway  landfill,  however,  the 
impacts  on  adjoining  neighborhoods  could 
be     prolonged     and    severe— half-finished 


waste  pUes  cutting  off  the  River  and  effec- 
tively foreclosing  clean-up,  much  less  new 
development.  WhUe  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
situation's  occurring  may  seem  small  at  this 
point,  the  possibility  cannot  be  discounted, 
given  the  extended  construction  schedule 
for  Westway  and  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexity of  the  proposed  work. 

nooBLB  poa  THx  nnnnLS? 

The  last  point  is  underscored  by  one 
recent  development  which  raises  serious 
concerns  in  its  own  right.  The  landfill  would 
extend  from  Just  north  of  Battery  Park  City 
to  approximately  30th  Street— a  stretch 
which  includes  the  PATH  tubes  and  the 
Holland  and  Amtrak  tunnels.  Initially,  it 
tiad  been  proposed  to  simply  fill  around  and 
on  top  of  these  structures.  In  the  past  year, 
however,  the  Port  Authority  tias  expressed 
concern  that  the  filling  could  do  serious 
damage  to  one  or  more  of  the  timnels.  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  a  rupture.  If  this 
were  to  occur,  the  consequences  would  be 
disastrous.  The  NYSDOT  engineers  are  now 
attempting  to  develop  protections  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Port  Authority,  but  is  improb- 
able that  the  risks  can  be  avoided  complete- 
ly. Furthermore,  even  if  it  were  Justified  to 
incur  such  risks  (and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  It  should  be),  providing  the  nec- 
essary protection  could  add  large  amounts 
to  the  cost  of  Westway.  Inflation  aside,  in 
short,  the  engineering  problems  assnristed 
with  a  project  as  ONnplex  as  Weatway  could 
make  It  far  more  expensive  than  has  been 
estimated,  with  an  increasing  risk  that  Fed- 
eral funds  would  fall  short  and  the  State 
would  have  to  underwrite  the  balance. 

UBUVTION  BSQUnUa  INVBailOATION 

From  early  on,  the  State  and  its  Westway 
Project  consultants  took  the  view  that  the 
Westway  landfill  would  have  no  impact  on 
fisheries  resources  because  there  were  no 
fish  in  the  area  to  be  filled:  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  was  stated  In  the  State's  EI8. 
When  the  E^nvironmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  other  Federal  fisheriea 
agencies  claimed  that  the  era  was  far  from 
the  wasteland  which  the  state  portrayed, 
the  State's  ntpaoae  was  that  the  agency  po- 
sitions were  absolutely  without  basis. 

Eventually,  the  State  agreed  to  do  further 
■Miipiing  which  it  anerted  would  prove  the 
area  to  be  of  no  value.  Tnat^ad,  the  field 
work  conducted  by  the  firm  of  L*wler,  Ma- 
tuaky  St  Skelly  (LMS),  turned  up  major  con- 
centrations of  young  striped  baas  in  the  area 
to  be  filled,  with  the  conoentratimis  being 
ten  times  or  more  greater  than  any  other 
place  on  the  Hudson.  However,  when  LMS 
and  the  SUte  issued  their  report  on  the 
MiwpUng,  they  did  not  disclose  this;  but,  to 
the  contiiary.  they  obscured  the  resulu  both 
through  inaccurate  text  and  manipulated 
graphs.  Equally  important,  they  misrepre- 
sented the  seriousness  of  the  concerns  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  even  after  openly 
recognising  them  in  a  meeting  with  the 
Highway  Administration,  held  a  few  weeks 
before  the  report  was  Issued. 

jusoB  oaixaA's  rnn>iNoa 

All  of  this  came  out  in  the  trial  before 
Judge  Orieaa,  whose  findings  included  the 
following  (all  of  which  were  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  AppMls). 

1.  The  LMS  report  of  the  study  was  decep- 
tive and  false,  failing  to  disclose  the  serious- 
ness of  the  potential  Impact  on  striped  baas 
and  obscuring  this  intentionally. 

2.  The  State  fraudulently  advised  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  new  study, 
showing  large  concentrations  of  striped  baas 
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tn  the  We>tw»y  are*,  said  nothing  different 
from  the  KIS,  which  nid  there  were  no  fiih 
In  the  Wertway  area. 

3.  The  State  DS  was  false  tram  the  outaet 
itnoe  there  was  no  basis  for  iswrUng  that 
the  Weatway  area  had  no  aquatic  life  In  It. 

4.  The  State  and  Its  eonsultanU  acted  tn 
bad  faith  and  conspired  with  the  FMeral 
Highway  Administration  to  suppress  the 
new  Information  on  potential  fisheries  im- 
pacts and  to  deceive  the  public. 

5.  The  State's  key  wltneaea.  IncltKHng 
LoweU  Brtdwell.  whom  the  State  selected  as 
Westway  Executive  Director,  had  not  been 
candid  or  truthful  In  their  testimaoy.  In  ad- 
dltloo.  the  Stat«'!  attorneys  had  also  par- 
ticipated In  the  mlaooaduct. 

To  date,  no  formal  Investigation  has  been 
undertakm  as  a  result  of  theae  ftndtaigB. 
Without  the  benefit  of  subpoena  power, 
such  an  Investigation  would  prove  frultleas, 
and  It  la  certainly  beyond  the  present  capa- 
bOltles  of  the  author  of  this  memorandum. 
However,  a  thorough  Investigation  is  neces- 
sary to  restore  public  confidence  tn  the  tn- 
tegrtty  of  the  approval  proceaa.  ilcoordlngly, 
it  Is  recommended  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  an  appropriate  state  of  federal  In- 
vestigative body. 

raUL  THOOOHTB 

It  was  tn  March  ims  that  Governor  Carey 
and  Mayor  Beame  rejected  the  trade-in 
option  and  ooaimltted  themselves  to 
Westway.  Their  view  was  that  Westway  con- 
struction could  begin  within  two  years  and 
that  the  trade-in  was  Olusory.  At  about  the 
same  time.  Boston  expanded  its  trade-in  re- 
quest and  Washington.  D.C..  followed  the 
same  oouise  to  finance  Its  Metro. 

Today.  Westway  remains  at  a  BtandstlU. 
Boston,  in  contrast,  has  drawn  down  dose  to 
$1  bOlloD  under  the  trade-in  program,  which 
it  has  used  to  finance  subway  expansion  and 
rehabilitation,  and  Washington.  D.C..  has 
drawn  down  substantially  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion to  build  the  Metro. 

NT8DOT  officials  will  probably  amtlnue 
to  contend  (as  they  have  regulaiiy  for  the 
past  several  years)  that  Westway  Is  Just 
around  the  comer,  If  only  the  Oovemor  will 
hang  In  there.  In  my  view,  this  simply  Is  not 
so.  for  reasons  that  I  have  already  noted. 
But  what  is  equally  Important  to  recognise 
Is  that  the  "tumg  in  there"  theory  has  al- 
ready cost  the  State  and  City  Important  op- 
portunities; and  If  It  remains  the  controlling 
principle,  it  will.  In  my  view,  have  a  like  out- 
come tn  the  future. 

One  last  point  la  also  worth  notlnr  even  If 
Westway  la  pursued  and  ultimately  ap- 
proved, the  State  and  City  wHl  face  an  un- 
stable future.  The  duration  of  construction 
Itself  will  be  uncertain.  More  than  this. 
however,  the  State  and  City  will  contlnuaUy 
have  to  be  cashing  In  their  chips  to  keep 
Federal  funding  on  track.  This  will  not  t)e  a 
free  charge.  To  the  contrary,  programs  of 
State-wide  Importance  may  have  to  Ix  cut 
back,  due  to  the  large  FMeral  allocations  to 
Weatway.  Furthermore,  so  long  as  the  Fed- 
eral government  continues  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  doUars  annually  on 
Westway.  It  will  be  difficult  to  persuade 
Senators  and  repreaentatlvee  from  other 
states  that  New  York  U  deserving  of  capital 
funds  for  other  critical  Infrastructure  needs. 

In  short,  in  the  end.  Westway  may  well  l>e 
more  of  a  burden  than  a  boon  In  terms  of 
obtaining  allocations  of  Federal  funding.* 


CALL  TO  CXJNSCnSNCE  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Preddent.  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  one  of  the 
most  compeUlns  human  rights  prob- 
lems In  the  world  today.  No  one  who 
loves  freedom  and  justice  can  Ignore 
this  ongoing  tragedy. 

Jewish  cultural  and  religious  expres- 
sion have  been  restricted  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  many  years  and  there  are 
strong  government  obstacles  to  Its 
preservation.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  no  Hebrew  or  Yiddish 
schools:  Yiddish  language  instruction 
and  Yiddish  publications  are  extreme- 
ly scarce:  and  few  synagogues  remain 
open.  Rabbinical  training  is  not  per- 
mitted to  exist  The  Soviet  press,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  Jews  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  all  other 
nationalities  and  minorities  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  assertions  are  out- 
rageous. 

Institutionalised  anti-Semitism  cou- 
pled with  diminishing  opportunities 
for  higher  education  and  professional 
positions  have  served  as  a  cat^yst  for 
an  increasing  number  of  Jews  to  seek 
emigration  from  the  U.SJ3 Jl.  Tragical- 
ly, emigration  Is  at  a  virtual  standstill. 
In  1979,  Jewish  emigration  reached  a 
high  point  of  51,320.  By  1984.  the 
number  had  plummeted  to  896.  These 
figures  reflect  an  appalling  denial  of 
basic  human  rights. 

While  the  rate  of  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  Is  disturbing,  it 
Is  even  more  disturbing  to  hear  of  the 
enormous  hardships  facing  Soviet 
Jews  who  merely  apply  for  exit  visas. 
Visa  applicants  are  often  threatened 
and  even  dismissed  from  work.  The 
families  of  prospective  emigrants 
become  outcasts  and  their  children  are 
tormented  and  assaulted  in  school. 
Many  Soviet  Jews  are  tirrested,  impris- 
oned, or  exiled. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
plight  of  visa  applicants  is  the  difficult 
separation  from  loved  ones  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  example,  Stella 
Goldberg,  a  well-known  pianist  from 
Moscow,  has  been  trying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  with  her  son,  Alexander, 
and  her  mother-in-law,  Maria  Tsirulni- 
kova.  since  1970.  She  has  been  denied 
permission  to  leave  because  her  hus- 
band, renowned  cellist  Victor  Goran, 
defected  to  Israel  in  1969.  Despite  ap- 
peals from  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  Union,  Stella 
Goldberg  is  still  being  denied  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
giving  piano  lessons  to  support  herself 
and  her  family, 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  the 
vicious  turn  that  Soviet  policy  has 
taken.  The  shocking  legacy  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
ended  once  and  for  all.  Persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people  must  be  ended  once 
and  for  all.  As  Americans,  we  must 
continue  to  speak  out  against  this 
grave  injustice,* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  tranamittai  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  that 
Senate  that  six  such  notifications 
have  been  received,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  advance  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

The  notifications  follow: 

DsrsiiBS  ScL'uaiTT  Assistahcs  Aokhct. 

WoMhington,  DC,  April  8,  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01793/85ct. 
Dr.  M.  ORAKm  BAiiwnufAii, 
Deputy  Staff  Director.  Committee  on  For- 
eiffn  Relationt,  U.S.  Senate,  WoMhinglon, 
DC. 
Dkak  Dm.  BamnoufAH:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1078.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  E>epartment  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $60  million  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

OLOfH  A.  Rtn>B. 
Actino  Director. 

DxrERSS  SSCUBITT  AsSIBTAHCt  AOXHCT, 

WaAington,  DC,  AprU  8.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01786/8Sct, 
Dr.  M.  OsAxm  BAjfinaiiAM, 
Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation*.  U.S.  Senate,  Wathington, 
DC. 
DSAK  Da.  BAKifxaMAir  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Asslfitance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 


The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

Olknn  a.  Rudd, 
Acting  Director. 

Ddthsk  Sxctntrrr  Assistahcc  Agenct, 

Washington.  DC,  AprU  10.  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00558/85ct. 
Dr.  M.  Grakme  Bannxrmaii. 
Deputy  Staff  Director.   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation*,  U.S.  Senate,  Wathington, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  BARimutAir  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  E^xport  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

In  the  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Phuip  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  Oeneral.  USAF. 

Director. 

DEPKIf  SB  SECinUTT  ASSISTAMCS  AGBfCT, 

Wttihington,  DC.  April  11, 1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-021 15/85ct. 
Dr.  M.  Oracke  BAinfKRitAii, 
Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 
DxAR  Dr.  BAHNBiMAir:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Conjtrol  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

Prhjp  C.  Oast. 
Lieutenant  Oeneral.  USAF. 

Director. 

DEnMSE  SacimiTT  Assistamcx  Acmcr, 

Washington,  DC.  April  17,  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-02116/85ct. 
Dr.  M.  Grakme  BAinrxRMAif, 
Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
DxAR  Dr.  BAinfKRMAif:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  Country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  $14  million  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

Priup  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  Oeneral  USAF, 

Director. 


DiPDiss  SscinuTT  AasisTAMcs  Aokhct, 

Washington,  DC.  AprU  22.  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-02007 /85ct. 
Dr.  M.  Orakmx  Bahkcrmar, 
Deputy  Staff  Director.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  BAmfKRMAir:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  European  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

OLnnf  A.  Rudd, 

Acting  Director.m 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EXCELLENCE 
IN  EDUCATION,  "A  NATION  AT 
RISK" 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  today.  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. Ted  Bell,  released  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Ekiucation,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  This  report  described  the  dete- 
riorating condition  of  American  educa- 
tion and  the  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ment in  order  to  advance  into  the 
technological  age  and  participate  at 
full  capacity  in  the  world  economy. 

Although  I  have  not,  in  the  past, 
been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  na- 
tional commissions,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  this  Senator's  mind  of  the  positive 
impact  this  report  has  had.  and  will 
continue  to  have,  on  education  in 
America. 

More  than  anything  else,  "A  Nation 
at  Risk"  raised  the  issue  of  education- 
al quality  in  the  national  conscience. 
In  the  2  years  since  the  issuance  of 
this  report,  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Humanities  has  re- 
ceived more  Inquiries  from  senatorial 
offices  about  quality  initiatives  than 
ever  before,  and  we  have  heard  from 
more  educators  and  parents  about 
quality  education  than  on  any  other 
subject.  Business  and  corporate  lead- 
ers have  enlisted  In  the  quality  move- 
ment by  taking  the  lead  in  corporate 
contributions  to  education  and  encour- 
aging employee  involvement.  This 
heightened  awareness  is  reflected  for 
instance,  in  the  growth  of  the  Nation- 
al Parent  Teachers  Association  [PTA], 
which  reports  an  Increase  of  over 
70,000  members  in  only  the  first  year 
after  the  report  was  released.  This  was 
after  a  20-year  decline  in  membership. 
This  Senator  also  finds  great  encour- 
agement in  the  State  and  local  reform 
movements  which  have  occurred  since 
the  report  was  published.  Last  May, 
Secretary  Bell  released  an  epilog  to  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  This  followup  report, 
"A  Nation  Responds,"  speaks  of  some 
275  State  level  task  forces  working  on 
education  reform,  graduation  require- 


ment changes,  textbook.  Instructional 
material,  and  teacher  education 
reform.  State  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation have  Increased  significantly  as 
well.  Many  States  have  enacted  sub- 
stantial tax  reforms  In  order  to  in- 
crease their  contribution  to  education 
funding.  Local  districts  are  creating 
their  own  commissions  and  rating 
their  own  schools  with  a  much  more 
critical  eye. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion not  only  is  an  example  of  the  new 
educational  awareness  tn  America 
today,  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  Ted  Bell  as  Secretary  of  E^ducation. 
One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  policy- 
making in  Washington  is  that  we,  too 
often,  focus  on  the  demands  of  the  im- 
mediate present  without  looking 
ahead  toward  the  challenges  of  tomor- 
row. Ted  Bell  did  Just  that;  it  was  his 
leadership  and  persistence  that 
launched  the  educational  quality 
movement.  There  are  millions  of 
young  children  and  their  parents  who 
are  grateful  that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  have  improved  as  the 
result  of  Secretary  Bell's  leadership. 
And.  I  am  sure  that  Ted  Bell  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  role  in  this  effort  now 
that  he  is  back  home  In  Utah.  His 
friends  mJss  him,  but  his  presence  is 
still  felt. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  "A  NaUon 
at  Risk"  has  not  answered  all  our 
problems  concerning  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  but  at  least  it 
asks  the  right  questions.  And,  it  has 
provided  the  impetus  for  an  education 
reform  movement  without  recent  par- 
allel. The  momentum  must  be  pre- 
served.* 


COBfMEMORATING  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  todajr's  special  order  to 
commemorate  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  By  honoring 
the  victims  of  the  first  gen<x:lde  of  the 
20th  century  we  can  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  bleak  chM>ter  in 
human  history.  We  must  vividly  re- 
member such  events  of  the  past  if  we 
are  to  learn  from  them  and  prevent 
their  reoccurrence. 

On  this  day  70  years  ago,  Turkish 
leaders  set  in  motion  a  plan  to  system- 
atically eliminate  their  Armenian  sub- 
jects from  existence,  thereby  settling 
the  so-called  Armenian  Question  once 
and  for  all.  By  1923,  approximately 
three  quarters  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation living  in  Armenia  and  Turkey, 
over  1.5  million  people,  perished  either 
through  outright  killing  or  through  a 
brutally  executed  deportation  pro- 
gram. To  this  day,  successive  Turkish 
govenmients  have  denied  that  these 
horrible  events  took  place.  The 
number    of    Armenians    killed,    they 
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claim,  wu  leas  than  30.000  and  their 
death  was  due  to  their  disloyalty  In 
siding  with  Russia  at  a  time  when 
Turkey  was  fighting  a  war  on  several 
fronts. 

The  truth  of  this  tragedy,  however, 
cannot  be  covered  up.  Substantial  doc- 
umentation exists  in  U.S.  Archives, 
and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
Henry  Morganthau.  Jr..  at  the  time. 
made  several  declarations  on  what  he 
learned  about  these  atrocities.  There 
exist  many  survivors  who  witnessed 
the  genocide  and  gave  testimony  about 
Its  occurrence.  Chir  own  Oovemment. 
however,  has  shown  considerable  lack 
of  sensitivity  on  this  Issue,  ostensibly 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  favor  with  our 
strategic  NATO  ally  Turkey.  An 
August  1982  State  Department  bulle- 
tin stated  that— 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1916 
event*  In  Aiia  Minor  Is  ambisuous.  the  De- 
partment ot  State  does  not  endorse  sllega- 
tlona  that  the  TurUsb  tovemment  oammlt- 
ted  a  genocide  against  tbe  Armenian  people. 
Annmlan  terroriata  use  thla  aUesatlon  to 
juatlfy  In  part  their  conttnulns  attacks  on 
Torklah  dtplomaU  and  tnataUatiooa. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
made  similar  public  statements  and 
President  Reagan,  himself,  has  re- 
fused to  issue  a  statement  honoring 
"Armenian  Martyr's  Day."  I  find  this 
posture  Inexctisable  and  disrespectful 
to  Armenian-Americans  who  have 
made  such  great  contributions  to  our 
country. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  Is  an  affront  to  the 
proud  descendants  of  an  heroic  people 
and  is  unbecoming  for  this  Nation,  the 
very  foundation  of  which  rests  upon 
the  values  of  Individual  liberty  and 
freedom.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101. 
of  which  I  am  a  co^Mnsor,  would  des- 
ignate April  24.  1885.  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man."  gna/«t.iny  this  legislation 
would  demonstrate  this  country's  dedi- 
cation to  the  values  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  and  the  historical  truth. 
Some  claim  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101.  if  enacted,  would  encourage 
terrorism.  I  condemn  all  acts  of  terror- 
ism committed  by  Armenians  against 
Turldsh  diplomats  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  as  do  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Armenian-Americans. 
It  is  only  a  small  group  of  extremists 
who  have  resorted  to  violence  and  sul- 
lied the  reputation  of  a  decent  and  re- 
spected people,  fvirther  vlctindzing  all 
Armenians.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101  will  stand  as  testimony  from  this 
Nation  that  we  shall  not  forget  these 
events  and  that  they  shall  be  remem- 
bered precisely  to  avoid  their  future 
reoccurence. 

Two  decades  later.  Adolf  Hitler 
could  borrow  Talaat  Pasha's  methods 
for  handling  his  minorities  because 
the  world  remained  indifferent  to  the 
events  of  1915.  Citing  the  unnoticed 
case  of  the  Armenians,  he  declared 
that.  "Masses  of  men  are  mere  biologi- 


cal plasticine."  One  result  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  has  been  the  creation  of  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  This  treaty  has  been  rati- 
fied by  most  nations  on  Earth,  and  I 
feel  that  ratlficaUon  by  the  United 
States  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  both 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  101  and  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  reaffirm  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  international 
law  and  Justice  and  to  protect  poten- 
tial victims  of  the  unspeakable  crime 
of  genocide. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoRS  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Courant  on 
April  21.  entltied.  "On  the  Evil  of 
Genocide." 

The  article  follows: 

0>  IHB  Bvn.  or  Omocnts 

April  Is  the  month  when  two  ancient  peo- 
ples oonunemorate  the  two  saddest  periods 
In  their  modem  history. 

Jews  around  the  world  gather  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  6  mUllon  murdered  on 
orders  of  a  madman  during  World  War  II. 
Armenians  around  the  world  also  gather  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  nearly  1.5  million 
murdered  on  orders  from  three  mnn)»j-ai 
Turkish  r\ilers  during  World  War  I. 

This  year  Is  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
terrible  event  In  Asia  Minor  and  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Nazi  night- 
mare. It  Is  also  the  37th  year  of  the  Interna- 
tional treaty  on  genocide.  Nearly  100  na- 
tions have  approved  It.  but  not  the  United 
States. 

Yet  another  attempt  Is  being  made  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  his- 
torically has  been  opposed  by  Isolationist 
elements  in  America.  Meanwhile,  more  than 
100  members  of  Congress  have  co-sponsored 
a  resolution  that  would  create  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  BCan's  Inhumanity 
to  ICan"  on  April  34,  the  day  the  Armenians 
commemorate  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
them  as  a  people.  Among  the  co-sponsors 
are  Reps.  Nancy  L.  Johnson  of  New  Britain. 
Sam  Oeldenson  of  Boarah.  Barbara  B.  Ken- 
nelly  of  Hartford  and  Bruce  K.  Morrison  of 
Hamden. 

The  Reagan  administration  inltally  op- 
posed both  items.  It  has  now  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  genocide  treaty,  but  with  reser- 
vation. It  continues  to  object  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  It  would  "compli- 
cate" relations  with  the  government  of 
Ttirkey  and  would  "encouiage"  those  rela- 
tions few  Armenians  who  have  resorted  to 
terrorism  against  Turkish  diplomats. 

On  the  contrary,  the  resolution  would 
strengthen  the  case  of  mainstream  Armeni- 
ans against  those  terrorists  who  claim  that 
the  only  way  to  achieve  recognition  Is 
through  the  madness  of  revenge. 

Am  for  complicating  relations  with  Tur- 
key's government.  It  seem  inconceivable 
that  the  contemporary  rulers  In  Ankara  will 
sacrifice  massive  U.S.  aid  because  Congress, 
In  a  resolution,  formally  recognised  the 
genocide  that  took  place  70  years  ago. 

The  resolution  Is  directed  at  the  Ottoman 
rulers  of  another  era.  not  the  mien  of 
modem  Turkey. 

Opposition  to  the  genocide  treaty  Is  simi- 
larly indefensible.  Oenocide.  the  systematic 
killing  of,  or  a  program  of  action  Intended 
to  destroy,  a  whole  national,  religious  or 
ethnic  group.  Is  not  Just  a  crime  of  the  past. 


In  this  century.  It  began  In  Turkey  in  101S. 
Adolf  Hitler,  when  warned  about  Interna- 
tional consequences  of  his  Pinal  Solution, 
advised  his  cohorts  not  to  worry  because, 
after  all.  nobody  remembered  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians. 

In  reomt  ttmea.  some  African  govern- 
ments attempted  to  exterminate  tribea  The 
Khmer  Rouge  succeeded  In  wiping  out 
about  one-fifth  of  Cambodia's  population. 
Some  dictators  in  Latin  America  have  di- 
rected their  vlolenoe  against  Indian  people 
In  their  countries. 

And  yet.  some  U.8.  senators  are  still  argu- 
ing over  whether  to  ratify  the  treaty  that 
could  bring  perpetrators  before  an  Interna- 
tional trlbunaL  The  latest  qualifier  pro- 
posed by  congressional  Isolationists,  and 
supported  by  the  administration,  would  re- 
quire that  before  a  case  Is  accepted  by  the 
world  court,  both  the  accused  and  the  accus- 
er would  have  to  agree  to  take  It  to  tbe 
court. 

Could  anyone  Imagine  that  Hitler  or  Idl 
Amln  would  have  agreed  to  go  to  the  world 
court  to  respond  to  their  accusers? 

Some  opponents  claim  that  If  the  United 
States  ratified  the  treaty,  it  could  be  taken 
to  court  for  alleged  crimes  in  Vietnam  or 
Nicaragua.  They  say  that  under  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  death  of  a  single  person 
could  constitute  genocide.  They  say  that 
VS.  support  for  birth  control  programs 
would  be  deemed  genoddaL 

These  arguments  are  absurd,  as  is  the  ar- 
gument that  the  treaty  may  conflict  with 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Seventy  years  after  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide and  40  years  after  the  Holocaust,  let 
the  United  States  take  the  symboUc  steps  of 
ratifying  the  treaty  and  approving  the  con- 
gressional resolution.  For  the  real  effects 
would  be  symbolic,  but  still  Iniiportant  for  a 
nation  that  champions  humanitarian 
ideals.* 


THE  HOOVER  INSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mt.  President,  the 
rich  soil  of  California  nurtures  many 
crops.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
harvest  of  all  is  intellectual,  and  so  it 
is  Ironic  that  the  rural  surroundings  of 
Leland  Stanford's  University  at  Palo 
Alto  are  referred  to  as  "the  farm." 

Early  in  this  century,  Herbert 
Hoover  furrowed  the  soil  and  planted 
a  seed  which  in  time  grew  into  one  of 
the  Nation's  premier  institutions  of 
docimientation  and  research.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  extraordinary  archival  re- 
sources, the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  has 
played  an  increasing  part  in  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  affairs.  It  has  loaned 
scholars  to  the  governing  process,  and 
shaped  public  policy  through  its  publi- 
cations and  personnel. 

Nineteen  eighty-five  is  especially  sig- 
nificant as  the  25th  anniversary  of  W. 
Glenn  Campbell's  appointment  as  di- 
rector. Next  to  President  Hoover  him- 
self, no  man  in  the  institution's  histo- 
ry has  done  more  to  develop  its  facili- 
ties or  expand  the  reach  of  its  influ- 
ence. By  any  measurement,  today's  in- 
stitution is  light-years  removed  and 
the   underfunded   research   programs 


attract  far  more  scholars.  Both 
achievements  are  attributable  in  large 
part  to  Glenn  Campbell's  dynamic 
leadership. 

Yet  whatever  else  may  change,  the 
institution  remains  a  faithful  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Hoover's  beUef  that  the 
life  of  the  mind  need  not  unfold  in  a 
political  or  social  vacuum.  On  the  con- 
trary, today  more  than  ever,  scholar- 
ship is  a  form  of  public  service,  and 
the  Hoover  Institution  a  national 
treasure  trove.  In  recognition  of  its 
work,  I  ask  that  the  following  summa- 
ry of  the  Institution's  annual  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 
QuARTBt  CnrruRY  or  Growth  Dcsckibkd  ni 
Latkst  Hoovn  Iwbtitutiow  Rkpost 

The  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  grown  dramatically  In  size  and 
prestige  over  the  past  25  years.  All  facets  of 
the  institution's  activities— documentation, 
research,  publication,  physical  plant,  budget 
and  endowment — have  prospered  under  the 
quarter  century  guidance  of  its  current  di- 
rector. Dr.  W.  Gleru  Campbell. 

Among  the  200  accolades  accorded  the  di- 
rector at  a  special  25th  anniversary  dinner 
In  August  was  a  message  from  the  dlimer's 
honorary  co-chairman.  President  Reagan, 
which  said,  in  part: 

Under  your  direction  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  the '  Hoover  Institution  has 
grown  and  flourished.  As  a  consequence  of 
your  leadership.  It  enjoys  tx>day  an  excellent 
reputation  for  scholarship  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  It  has  become 
very  simply  a  unique  national  asset. 

A  description  of  the  growth  and  activities 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  over  the  past 
years  are  presented  In  the  recently  Issued 
1984  report. 

DOCUlfKirrATIOM 

The  Hoover  Institution  has  been  devoted 
from  Its  birth  to  the  collection  of  documen- 
tation. In  this  respect,  great  strides  have 
been  made  since  1960.  At  that  time,  archival 
and  manuscript  collections  numbered  1,334; 
today,  the  total  Is  3.750.  In  1960  the  Ubrary 
contained  600.000  volumes;  today,  the  total 
Is  1.6  million,  comprising  over  one-quarter 
of  all  of  Stanford  University  library  hold- 
ings. 

RISXABCH 

When  Dr.  Campbell  arrived  at  Stanford, 
there  were  six  scholar-fellows  In  residence 
at  the  Hoover  Institution,  today  there  are 
70,  divided  roughly  between  domestic  and 
international  studies. 

Associated  with  the  Institution  are  five 
Nobel  laureates:  Kenneth  Arrow  (senior 
fellow,  by  courtesy),  Milton  Prledman 
(senior  research  fellow),  Priedrlch  A.  Hayek 
(honorary  fellow),  Alexandr  Solzhenitayn 
(honorary  fellow),  and  George  J.  Stlgler 
(chairman  of  the  domestic  studies  advisory 
committee). 

Other  fellows  are  recipients  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  and  the  National  Medal 
of  Science.  Many  Institution  scholars  have 
been  elected  as  members  of  the  nations' 
leading  learned  societies:  together  they  hold 
41  memberships  In  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty, the  National  Academy  of  Education,  and 
as  feUows  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 


In  the  early  19608,  the  international  stud- 
ies program  encompassed  only  a  few  resi- 
dent fellows;  today,  the  program  under  the 
guidance  of  senior  fellow  Peter  Duignan,  in- 
volves half  of  the  70  resident  feUows  on  re- 
search covering  many  topics  and  most  geo- 
graphic areas.  Research  has  always  focused 
on  the  causes  of  war  and  the  requirements 
for  peace.  Recently,  an  important  new  Initi- 
ative Involving  national  security  studies  was 
begun. 

Only  a  few  scholars  participated  In  domes- 
tic studies  in  the  1960s.  Based  on  a  proposal 
by  senior  fellow  Martin  Anderson,  a  major 
expansion  was  begun  in  the  early  1070s. 
Today,  half  of  the  resident  staff  works  on 
studies  concerning  income  distribution,  the 
impact  of  government  regulations,  and  gov- 
ernment expenditure  and  taxation.  As  a 
result,  the  Dixnestlc  Studies  Program, 
guided  by  senior  fellow  Thomas  G.  Moore,  is 
now  on  a  par  with  the  International  Studies 
Program  in  both  size  and  excellence. 

Also  in  the  early  1970s,  tbe  research  pro- 
gram was  expanded  to  afford  younger  schol- 
ars throughout  the  nation  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  residence  for  a  brief  period.  This 
National.  Peace,  and  Public  Affairs  Fellows' 
Program  has  awarded  more  that  200  fellow- 
ships since  1971,  including  33  Junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Stanford  faculty. 

FDBLKUnOH 

Entirely  new  since  1960  Is  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution Press,  established  In  1962.  Prior  to 
that  time,  a  total  of  34  titles  cariTlng  the 
Hoover  Institution  Imprint  had  been  pub- 
lished through  the  Stanford  University 
Press.  Today,  the  Hoover  Institution  Press 
annually  publishes  about  25  new  titles  and 
eight  to  ten  reprintings  of  earlier  books. 

The  Hoover  Press  has  developed  a  wide- 
spread reputation  as  a  publisher  of  first-rate 
current  policy  Issue  analyses,  historical 
studies,  and  bibliographic  works  in  interna- 
tional and  domestic  affairs.  It  maintained 
and  strengthened  that  reputation  this  past 
year  with  the  publication  of  two  volumes  on 
key  Issues  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
Edited  by  senior  fellow  Dennis  L.  Bark,  To 
F>romote  Peace  contains  17  essays  on  foreign 
policy  problems  facing  our  nation.  Its  com- 
panion volume.  To  Promote  Prosperity, 
edited  by  senior  fellow  John  H.  Moore,  In- 
cludes 22  essays  by  present  and  former  fel- 
lows of  the  Hoover  Institution  covering  vital 
domestic  problems.  These  volumes  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  public  under- 
standing and  discussion.  During  Its  23-year 
history,  the  Press  has  published  nearly  400 
titles. 

Scholarly  publication  through  other 
presses  last  year  Included  Tyranny  of  the 
Status  (3uo  by  Rose  and  Milton  Prledman 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich),  C^vll  Rights: 
Rhetoric  or  Reality  by  Thomas  Sowell  (Wil- 
liam Morrow),  and  The  Faces  of  Contempo- 
rary Russian  Nationalism  by  John  B. 
Dunlop  (Princeton  University  Press). 
rAciunxs 

In  addition  to  attracting  and  retaining  its 
outstanding  scholarly  staff,  great  growth 
and  development  have  also  taken  place  in 
the  physical  plant,  wlilch  now  provides  an 
uimiatched  research  environment  for  tbe 
resident  staff  and  visiting  scholars  and  an 
ideal  facility  for  the  archives,  Ubrary,  and 
publication  program.  The  Hoover  Tower, 
dedicated  in  1941  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  still 
the  landmark  of  Stanford  University,  was 
the  only  building  in  1960. 

Today  the  physical  plant  Includes  two 
other  major  buildings.  In  1967,  the  Lou 
Henry  Hoover  Building  was  added  and  in 


1978.  the  Herbert  Hoover  Memorial  Build- 
ing complex  was  officially  dedicated  as  the 
sole  federal  memorial  to  the  late  president. 
The  facilities  have  been  carefully  planned 
to  form  a  united  whole,  designed  to  enhance 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Institu- 
tion, facilitating  a  continual  exchange  of 
Ideas. 

BUDOBT  *jn>  SntOWlfXMT 

With  all  of  these  changes  and  develop- 
ments, the  Institution's  budget  has  also 
grown  dramatically.  In  1960.  the  atmual 
budget  amounted  to  less  than  $400,000;  for 
the  academic  year  just  completed,  the 
budget  was  over  $10  million.  The  endow- 
ment has  grown  by  a  similar  magnitude; 
today,  endowment,  living  trust  and  other 
funds  total  about  $70  million:  the  compara- 
ble figure  25  years  ago  was  le«  than  $3  mfl- 
U<m. 

Ensuring  the  Institution's  own  financial 
stability  is  a  crucial  factor  to  its  long-term 
Intellectual  success.  In  providing  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  its  budget  from  lU  own 
funds,  the  Hoover  Institution  has  also  been 
suooeasful  in  relieving  the  University  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  Ita  acthrltiea 

PtTBLIC  SSaVICB 

The  BcbolaTB  are  tbe  Instltutlmi's  most 
important  asMt  Because  of  their  expertise, 
a  number  of  tbem  have  been  asked  (in  sev- 
eral Admlnistratiras)  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  and  experience  at  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels  of  government. 
Since  January  1981.  50  scholars  and  former 
fellows  have  served  in  full-  or  part-time  po- 
sitions in  the  leglalatlve  or  executive 
branches  of  tbe  federal  government  or  as 
members  of  boards  and  commissions. 

During  this  past  year,  new  appotntments 
made  Included  director  Glenn  Campbell  as  a 
member  of  tbe  UNESCO  Monitoring  Panel; 
senior  research  fellow  John  H.  Buniel  as 
member  of  the  UJ3.  ClvQ  Rltfats  Commis- 
sion; senior  fellow  Milorad  M.  Drachkovlteb 
as  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Foreign  Scbol- 
arshlps;  senior  research  fellow  George  Mar- 
otta  as  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  on  International  Education  Pro- 
grams; and  senior  research  fellow  Thomas 
H.  Henrikaen  as  a  member  of  tbe  Army  Sci- 
ence Board. 

Most  scholars  serve,  or  have  served.  In  vol- 
imtary  or  advisory  capacities  In  government 
on  a  part-time  basis,  which  permits  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  professional  research  ac- 
tivities. Scholars  also  provide  expert  testi- 
mony, regarding  legislative  proposals.  Rita 
Rlcardo-Campbell.  Robert  Hall.  Alvin  Ra^ 
bushka,  and  Edward  Teller  were  among 
those  testifying  on  social  security,  the  flat- 
rate  inocHne  tax,  and  defense  matters  before 
Congressional  committees. 

OOOPISATIVX  SSBOWUSIISSM  WITH  TUB  U8T 
OP  STAHTOU)  UMIVUSITT 

Interrelationships  with  the  rest  of  Stan- 
ford University  Include  joint  appointments, 
co-sponsorships  of  seminars  and  lectures, 
sharing  of  library  expertise,  and  courses  of- 
fered by  Hoover  Institution  scholars. 

Joint  appointments  have  been  made  with 
the  Stanford  departments  of  economics,  so- 
ciology and  political  science;  the  School  of 
Education,  the  Law  School  and  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business.  One  fellow  is  an  ad- 
junct professor  at  the  Pood  Research  Insti- 
tute and  several  others  teach  courses  at 
Stanford.  Hoover  curators  also  perform  cu- 
ratorial functions  for  Stanford  in  acquiring 
materials  on  Africa  and  East  Asia. 
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The  combination  of  tta  outaUmdinc  schol- 
arly staff,  exceptional  library  and  archival 
reaourcea,  niperb  physical  facilities,  and  ex- 
cellent financial  situation  aeU  the  Hoover 
Institution  apart  from  all  other  research  or- 
ganisations. Its  success  over  a  period  of 
many  years  has  been  made  possible  by  Its 
unique  status  as  sn  Independent  Institution 
within  the  framework  of  Stanford  Universi- 
ty. 

The  developments  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury have  brought  the  Hoover  Institution  to 
a  position  of  national  and  International 
renown  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
still  greater  achievements  In  the  future.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  mutual  understandng  of  the  rela- 
tlonshlp  between  the  Hoover  Institution 
and  the  rest  of  Stanford  University.  This 
growing  understanding  presents  an  out- 
standing opportunity.  BuOdlng  upon  the 
unique  status  of  the  Hoover  Institution  as 
an  liMlependent  entity  within  the  frame- 
work of  Stanford  University  that  was  agreed 
to  by  President  Hoover  and  the  Stanford 
trustees,  many  areas  of  public  policy-orient- 
ed research  can  be  developed  that  lend 
themselves  to  cooperative  efforts  between 
Hoover  and  the  other  parts  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

"In  the  past,  much  has  been  acliieved  by 
such  cooperative  efforts.  In  the  future.  If  we 
can  fully  reallw  the  potential  that  exists  on 
the  Stanford  campus  for  the  public  pollcy- 
orloited  research,  the  possibilities  are  virtu- 
ally unlimited."  director  Olenn  Campbell 
concluded. 

Nora.— This  Is  a  summary  of  the  recently 
Issued  Hoover  Institution  Anniial  Report.  It 
was  written  by  George  Marotta,  senior  re- 
search fellow  and  former  public  affairs  coor- 
dinator at  Hoover.* 


HOTLINE  UPGRADE:  REDUCINO 
THE  THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  legislation  (SJ.  Res. 
108)  introduced  by  Senators  Warioer 
and  Ntmif  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  a  reimbursable  basis,  equip- 
ment and  services  necessary  for  an  im- 
proved United  States/Soviet  direct 
communication  link  or  "Hotline"  for 
crisis  control. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  agreement  reached  last  July  to 
upgrade  the  United  States-Soviet  Hot- 
line. This  upgrade  will  allow  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  heads  of  gov- 
ernment to  exchange  messages  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  with  the  exist- 
ing teletype  system.  In  addition,  a  fac- 
simile capability  will  be  added  to 
enable  both  countries  to  transmit  and 
receive  graphic  materials,  such  as  pic- 
tures, maps,  and  charts. 

As  President  Reagan  stated  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement,  this  is  "a 
modest  but  positive  step  toward  en- 
hancing international  stability  and  re- 
ducing the  risk  that  accident,  miscal- 
culation or  mlnlnterpretation  could 
lead  to  confrontation  or  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union."  Given  the  existence  of 


nuclear  weapons  and  the  persistence 
of  superpower  competition  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  the 
Hotline  Upgrade  Agreement— and  this 
implementing  legislation— is  indeed  a 
positive  contribution  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  war,  partlctilarly 
nuclear  war. 

I  would  also  hope  that  progress  In 
this  area  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  a  beneficial 
Impact  on  our  efforts  to  negotiate  In 
Geneva  agreements  designed  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  superpow- 
ers. In  addition,  the  Implementation  of 
this  agreement  could  pave  the  way  for 
movement  on  other  crisis  management 
initiatives  that  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  for  their  leadership 
in  this  area,  and  I  Join  them  In  urging 
expeditious  action  by  the  Senate  on 
this  legislation.* 


SOVIET  PIRACY  ON  THE  HIGH 
SEAS 

•  Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  have  taken  steps  to  urge  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  lodge  a  formal 
protest  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  the  seizure  of 
a  Japanese  fishing  boat  this  past  Tues- 
day. I  took  this  action  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  incident  could  have  im- 
portant adverse  consequences  for  our 
Nation's  commercial  interests  If  we 
were  to  remain  silent. 

For  those  who  may  be  unaware  of 
the  events  of  this  past  week,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
Tuesday,  April  23,  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  a  Japanese  fishing  vessel  in  the 
Bering  Sea  area  known  as  the  Navarln 
Basin.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mo- 
tivation for  this  Soviet  action  may 
have  been  to  retaliate  for  Jiuian's  sei- 
zure of  a  Soviet  vessel  earlier  this 
month.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  tlt- 
for-tat  competition  on  the  high  seas  to 
occur  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Japanese. 

But  this  time  things  were  different. 
First,  the  Japanese  ship  had  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  aboard.  Her  name  is  Ms. 
Becky  Kruppenbach.  She  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  was  serving  as  an  observer 
from  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  which  monitors  fishing  within 
the  U.S.  200-mlle  exclusive  economic 
zone.  According  to  U.S.  officials,  this  Is 
the  first  time  a  U.S.  observer  on  a  for- 
eign vessel  has  been  detained  by  the 
Soviets.  Ms.  Kruppenbach,  was  re- 
leased safely  yesterday,  and  is  now 
aboard  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Munro.  She  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Dutch  Harbor  on  Unalaska  Island  to- 
morrow the  27th. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  Japanese 
fishing  boat  was  licensed  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  fish  in  those  waters. 
The  United  States  considers  that  area 


to  be  legally  part  of  U.S.  territory.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  a  longstanding 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  over  this  area  of 
water  which  is  roughly  225  miles  long 
by  25  miles  wide.  Several  years  of  ne- 
gotiations by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  failed  to  resolve  this  dispute 
because  of  Soviet  Intransigence. 

The  Navarln  Basin  Area  is  well 
known  to  the  Soviets.  Thus,  their 
action  on  Tuesday  constituted  an  Ille- 
gal seizure  of  a  Japanese  vessel  au- 
thorized to  fish  In  U.S.  territorial 
waters.  When  one  considers  that  this 
incident  comes  shortly  after  the  un- 
justified, cold-blooded  killing  of  an 
American  soldier.  MaJ.  Arthur  S.  Nich- 
olson. Jr..  In  East  Germany,  it  is 
beyond  comprehension  that  we  should 
sit  still  and  remain  silent  when  the  So- 
viets take  direct  action  In  waters 
claimed  by  the  United  States. 

Even  the  most  generous  interpreta- 
tion of  events,  namely  splitting  down 
the  middle  the  disputed  territory, 
would  leave  the  Jm>anese  ship  In  U.S. 
waters.  There  was  absolutely  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  action  taken  by  the 
Soviets,  and  our  Government  should 
make  that  clear. 

Moreover,  BCr.  President,  a  failure  to 
speak  out  now  may  be  used  against  us 
by  the  Soviets  in  any  future  discus- 
sions that  take  place  to  resolve  this 
dispute.  Our  silence  may  very  well  be 
taken  for  acquiescence  to  Soviet  terri- 
torial claims.  This  would  have  adverse 
consequences  on  U.S.  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  area.  Not  only  would  the 
fishing  rights  of  this  country  and  its 
allies  be  affected,  but  our  short-  and 
long-term  interests  in  deep-sea  energy 
development  in  the  Navarln  Basin 
could  also  suffer.  There  is  great  poten- 
tial for  energy  exploration  and  devel- 
opment in  this  area,  and  U.S.  rights  to 
pursue  this  potential  could  be  compli- 
cated if  Soviet  territorial  water  claims 
are  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious 
matter.  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
thankful  that  Ms.  Kruppenbach  has 
been  returned  safely,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  lose  sight  of  the  other 
issues  at  stake.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
that  several  items  related  to  this  inci- 
dent, including  my  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz,  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Skhatx. 
Wathington.  DC,  April  28.  1985. 
Hon.  Oboroi  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkak  Ms.  SacaxTAay:  On  Tuesday,  April 
23rd.  the  Soviet  Union  seized  a  Japanese 
fishing  boat  In  the  Bering  Sea  area  known 
as  the  Navarln  Basin.  An  American  citizen 
serving  as  an  observer  for  the  Commerce 
Department's  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  was  aboard  the  Japanese  ship. 
Japan  had  been  authorized  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  fish  in  those 
waters.  Indeed,  this  area  is  claimed  by  the 


VM.  as  part  of  our  territorial  waters,  and 
the  Soviet  action  should  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  as  an  action  of  piracy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  lodge  a  formal 
protest  In  opposition  to  the  Soviet  seizure  of 
this  ship.  A  failure  to  do  so  will  seriously 
weaken  the  U.S.  negotiating  poslUon  in  its 
dispute  with  the  Soviets  concerning  our 
cliUms  to  the  territory.  There  are  oil  leases 
that  have  been  issued  In  the  disputed  Na- 
varln Basin  area,  and  if  we  do  not  stand 
firm  now  and  maintain  jurisdiction  of  this 
area  it  would  clearly  be  taken  as  acquies- 
cence to  the  Soviet  position.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would,  in  my  opinion,  have  adverse 
consequences  on  U.S.  commercial— particu- 
larly fishing  and  energy  exploration— inter- 
ests in  this  area. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest and  look  forward  to  your  response  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  H.  Muhkowski. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Times,  Apr.  25, 1985] 
Soviets  Relkask  U3.  Obskrvkr 

The  Soviet  Union  this  morning  released 
an  American  who  was  aboard  a  Japanese 
fishing  vessel  seized  Tuesday  by  a  Soviet 
navy  ship  in  the  Bering  Sea  off  Alaska. 

Steve  Hansen,  press  aide  to  Sen.  Frank 
Murkowski,  R-Alaska,  said  Rebecca  Krup- 
penbach. 26.  boarded  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Munro  at  8:03  ajn.  today  at  a  rendez- 
vous point  15  miles  off  the  Soviet  mainland. 

Hansen  said  the  transfer  had  been  sched- 
uled for  6:30  a.m.,  but  was  postponed  until 
daylight  at  the  request  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
He  said  Kruppenbach.  described  ss  "fine" 
after  her  two-day  detention  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  on  her  way  to  Dutch  Harbor. 

The  Japanese  vessel  Fukuhumaru  had  22 
crew  members  aboard  along  with  Kruppen- 
bach, who  works  for  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment's Fisheries  Service. 

Kruppenbach.  of  Lancaster,  Texas,  was 
aboard  the  vessel  as  an  observer. 

State  Department  spokesman  Benutrd 
Kalb  said  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  specified 
why  they  had  taken  this  action  but  added 
that  it  may  have  been  in  retaliation  for 
Japan's  seizure  of  a  Soviet  fishing  boat  on 
April  13.  He  said  that  vessel  apparently  is 
stiU  being  held. 

But  a  Japanese  diplomat  in  Moscow,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  Soviet  offi- 
cials claimed  the  vessel  was  operating  in  an 
area  where  fishing  is  prohibited. 

Kruppenbach  had  been  hired  by  Oregon 
State  University,  which  serves  as  a  contrac- 
tor for  the  observers,  officials  said. 

It  was  the  third  trip  as  an  observer  for 
Kruppenbach.  a  graduate  in  wildlife  and 
fisheries  science  from  Texas  AAli  Universi- 
ty. 

tProm  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  Apr.  24, 
19851 
Sovirrs  Seize  Japakese  Trawler  With 
Tank  Aboard 
(By  Hal  Bemton) 
A  Japanese  trawler  carrying  an  American 
fishing  observer  was  seized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  early  Tuesday  morning  in  the  north- 
central  Bering  Sea  off  Alaska's  coast. 

The  Japanese  boat,  the  Pukuho  Mam  No. 
18.  ran  afoul  of  the  Soviets  in  a  disputed 
maritime  zone  claimed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  said  Dan 
Dewell,  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  spokesman. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Coast  Guard 
spotted  the  boat  heading  west  toward  the 


Soviet  mainland  under  the  escort  of  a  Soviet 
vessel,  according  to  Dewell. 

Japanese  fishing  vessels  have  recently 
been  boarded  with  more  frequency  in  Soviet 
waters.  U.S.  officials  said,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  a  U.S.  observer  on  a  foreign  veasel 
has  been  detained  by  the  Soviets. 

Russ  Nelson,  a  National  Marine  Pisberies 
Service  biologist,  said  the  Pukuho  Maru  bad 
U.S.  permission  to  fish  for  pollock  and  other 
bottom  fish  within  the  disputed  zone,  an 
area  that  both  the  VS.  and  Soviet  Union 
claim  lies  within  their  economic  spheres  of 
influence. 

Earlier  this  week.  Becky  Kruppenbach.  an 
experienced  UJ3.  observer,  boarded  the  Jap- 
anese boat  to  monitor  its  catch  and  ensure 
it  complied  with  all  VJ8.  fishing  regulations. 
Nelson  said.  She  planned  to  stay  on  the  boat 
for  several  weeks,  he  said. 

Kruppenbach.  a  Seattle  resident,  la  be- 
lieved to  still  be  aboard  the  Japanese  boat. 

The  Coast  Guard  first  learned  of  the 
Pukuho  Mam's  plight  Tuesday  In  a  4:38 
ajn.  radio  message  from  a  sister  ship,  the 
Tenyo  Mam,  Dewell  said. 

"They  said  that  a  Russian  navy  boat  had 
boarded  the  Pukuho  Mam  and  had  it  under 
tow,"  Dewell  said.  "And  they  couldn't  estab- 
lish radio  communication  with  the  boat. 
Either  the  radio  was  secured  or  no  one  was 
at  it." 

At  the  time  of  the  boarding,  the  Pukuho 
Bfom  was  reported  to  be  near  the  western 
edge  of  the  U.S. -claimed  maritime  bounda- 
ry. 

The  Soviets  apparently  had  no  way  of 
knowing  the  U.S.  observer  was  aboard  the 
boat,  Dewell  said. 

After  the  initial  radio  call,  the  Coast 
Guard  sent  a  C-130  search  plane  flying  over 
the  Bering  Sea  to  locate  the  seized  vessel. 
By  the  time  the  plane  found  the  boat,  it  was 
well  within  Soviet  waters,  following  a  Soviet 
vessel  towards  the  mainland,  Dewell  said. 

The  plane  then  returned  to  Alaska, 
Dewell  added. 

Mike  Sister,  a  press  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department,  said  the  United  States 
does  not  know  what  prompted  the  Soviet 
action. 

"We  presume  the  vessel  was  seized  be- 
cause the  Soviets  thought  the  vessel  was 
fishing  illegally  In  Soviet  waters,"  he  said. 

Sister  said  the  State  Department  is  trying 
to  use  diplomatic  channels  to  obtain  Krup- 
penbach's  release. 

A  Soviet  attache  in  Washington,  D.C.,  told 
United  Press  International  Tuesday  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  seizure. 

Last  September,  the  Soviet  Union  seized  a 
Homer-based  supply  ship  in  an  area  be- 
tween American  Little  Diomede  Island  and 
Soviet  Big  Diomede  Island. 

The  crew  was  detained  for  five  days  in  the 
Soviet  town  of  Urellk  before  being  released. 

But  for  the  most  part,  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions In  the  realm  of  fishing  diplomacy  have 
been  very  good,  said  Jim  Branson,  executive 
director  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Council. 

Soviet  fishing  fleets  are  routinely  permit- 
ted to  fish  within  U.S.  territorial  waters  In 
the  Bering  Sea,  Branson  said. 

Japanese  fishermen,  however,  have  had  a 
number  of  run-ins  with  the  Soviets,  accord- 
ing to  Branson.  Within  the  last  two  months, 
several  Japanese  boats  have  been  boarded 
and  seized  while  fishing  within  Soviet  terri- 
torial waters.  Branson  said. 

The  Soviets  assert  their  zone  of  influence 
Includes  a  30-mile-wide  strip  of  the  Bering 
Sea  also  claimed  by  the  U.S.  During  the  last 
four  years,  U.S.  and  Soviet  diplomats  have 


sporadically  met  to  seek  agreement  on  a 
common  boundary.  To  date,  they  have 
faUed. 

Jim  Brooks,  deputy  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Marine  Fisheries  Service  Alaska  region, 
told  DPI  that  both  the  UjS.  and  SovieU  shy 
away  from  head-to-head  confrontations  in 
the  disputed  Bone. 

"We  recogntee  a  dispute  there  and  prob- 
ably wotild  not  act  aggeasive  of  one  another, 
but  when  a  third  party  entered.  I'm  sure 
(the  SovieU)  felt  they  were  justified  (in  seiz- 
ing the  vesMl)."  be  said. 

The  botmdary  dispute  has  also  thrown  a 
wrench  in  oQ  company  exploration  of  prom- 
ising geolocic  ttmctures  In  the  Bering  Sea's 
Navarin  Basin,  which  lie  partiaUy  within 
the  dlq>uted  area. 

U.S.  oU  companies  bid  $110  million  last 
April  to  obtain  17  federal  off-shore  leases  In 
the  disputed  zone.  However,  the  oil  compa- 
nies will  not  be  able  to  fully  explore  the 
lease  areas  until  the  two  nations  agree  upon 
a  common  boundary,  said  Irv  Palmer,  a  fed- 
eral Interior  Department  offldaL 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  34. 1985] 
Soviets  Seize  Boat  CAuraro  U.S.  t^truor* 

Akchorage.  April  23.— A  Soviet  naval 
vessel  seised  a  Japanese  fishing  boat  with 
an  American  observer  aboard  In  the  Bering 
Sea  near  a  tract  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  claim,  offldals  said 
today. 

The  seized  vessel  was  the  Pukuho-Mam 
No.  18.  which  reportedly  was  fishing  for  pol- 
lock, a  type  of  cod.  in  the  Navarln  Badn.  ac- 
cording to  officials. 

The  vessel  carried  an  observer  from  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  which 
monitors  foreign  fishing  within  the  U.S. 
300-mile  limit,  offidab  said. 

"We  got  a  report  from  another  Japanese 
fishing  vessel  around  4:30  in  the  morning 
[Tuesday]  and  what  they  told  us  was  the 
Russian  navy  had  boarded  the  veasel  .  .  . 
and  miparently  had  it  under  tow,"  Coast 
Guard  Petty  Officer  Dan  DeweU  said. 

"The  vessel  ™«Mwg  this  report  said  they 
could  not  establish  communications  with 
the  Pukuho,"  he  said. 

Authorities  did  not  Immediately  know 
how  many  crew  members  were  aboard  the 
fishing  vessel,  which  is  described  as  a  55- 
meter  stem  trawler  whose  listed  owner  is 
the  Marue  Suisan  Co.  Ltd.  of  Japan. 

Coast  Guard  officials  said  a  C130  had 
l)een  dispatched  to  fly  over  the  scene  to  es- 
tablish the  vessel's  exact  position. 

An  area  roughly  335  mfles  long  by  35 
miles  wide  Is  claimed  by  both  superpowers. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calen- 
dar, including  the  following  calendar 
items:  108,  109,  110.  112.  113,  and  the 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
calendar  orders  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  enumerated  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side  and  there  is 
no  objection. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  Just  identified  be 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  FRE8IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
UJS.  Postal  SBtnci 

John  N.  Orteaemer.  of  Miaaourl.  to  be  a 
aovenx>r  of  the  VA.  Postal  Service. 

Poszu.  Rati  ComnsaioK 

Roirletta  Paye  Oulton.  of  Callfomla.  to 
be  a  Conunlaaloner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
miaaion. 

Trb  JxnucusT 

Herbert  Blalock  Dtzon.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  AsMtciate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

IiithkNatt 

The  f  oUowtnc  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  proviaiona  of  Title  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  aectlon  1370. 

To  be  tfiee  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  M"  Staaer  Holoomb,  Ml-64- 
M92/1310.  U.S.  Nav7. 

AwaicMM  OKWKJovMxm  PotnritATioii 

Mark  L.  IBrtehnan.  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
Tdomnent,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Poun- 
datkm. 

NomxATioas  Placbd  om  thi  SscrngTAST's 
Dssx  ni  THI  Poanoii  Snvics 

Foreign  Sorrioe  nomlnatiMia  beginning 
Jaime  Luis  Mansano,  and  ending  Roy  H. 
Johnson,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  March  77.  IMS.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoMousaioHAL  Rscoao  of 
March  28,  IMS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  TESTIMONY 
OF  SENATOR  MURKOWSKI- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  146 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
leader  and  myself  a  resolution  relating 
testimony  by  a  Member  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Rea.  146)  to  authorise  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Murkowakl  in  the  case 
of  Bering  Straits  Native  Corp.,  et  al.  v. 
Alaska  National  Bank  of  the  North.  ClvU 
AcUon  No.  3AN-M-M1S. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  Senator 
Mttbkowski  has  received  a  deposition 
subpoena  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Bering  Straits 
Native  Corp..  et  oL  v.  Alaska  National 
Bank  of  the  North,  Civil  Action  No. 
3AN-W-6815,  which  is  pending  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Mttskowski  Is  not  a  party 
to  this  action.  The  resolution  would 
authorize  him  to  testify  at  the  deposi- 
tion except  when  his  attendance  at 
the  Senate  Is  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  legislative  duties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  146)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
follows: 

S.  Ras.  14« 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Bering  Strait* 
Native  Corp.,  et  aL  v.  Alaska  National  Bank 
Qj  Ou  Nortlt,  ClvO  AcUon  No.  3AN-«0-«81S, 
pending  in  the  Superior  Court  for  the  State 
of  Alaaka,  the  plaintiff  has  caused  a  subpoe- 
na to  be  issued  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  Sena- 
tor Prank  Murkowakl  at  a  depoaltlon; 

Whereas,  by  Rule  VI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  Senator  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  Senate  with- 
out leave;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Prank  Murkowakl 
Is  authorized  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Bering 
Straits  Native  Corp.,  et  aL  v.  Alaska  Nation- 
al Bank  of  the  North,  CMX  AcUon  No.  3AN- 
80-MlS,  except  when  his  attendance  at  the 
Senate  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
his  legislative  duties. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  to  au- 
thorise the  representation  by  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  of  former  Senate  employees 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Joseph  Ma- 
tranga,  et  oL 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  Philip 
Manuel  and  William  GaUlnaro,  both 
former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, have  received  subpoenas  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
MatrangcL.  et  aL.  Criminal  Action  No. 
84-0814-Ei,  scheduled  for  trial  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  California  on  April  30,  1985. 
Their  testimony  is  sought  by  one  of 
the  defendants  with  respect  to  knowl- 
edge they  derived  from  their  investiga- 
tions conducted  for  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  The 
Senate  previously  has  provided  repre- 
sentation to  former  employees  who 
have  been  subpoenaed  for  testimony 
relating  to  their  official  Senate  duties. 
This  resolution  authorizes  the  Office 
of  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
Mr.  Manuel  and  Mr.  Gallinaro  with  re- 
spect to  these  subpoenas  and  to  assert 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Senate, 
specifically  Including  the  traditional 
confidentiality  of  Its  Investigations. 
This  resolution  does  not  authorize  Mr. 
Manuel  or  Mr.  Gallinaro  to  give  testi- 
mony relating  to  their  prior  Senate 
employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  147)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rss.  147 

Whereas,  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Joseph  Matranga,  et  oL,  Criminal  Action  No. 
84-08I4-E,  is  pending  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California: 

Whereas.  Philip  Manuel  and  William  Oal- 
llnaro.  former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Qovemmental  Affairs, 
have  been  served  with  subpoenas  to  appear 
and  testify  as  witnesses  In  that  case; 

Whereas,  by  the  privUegea  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aKa)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  II  288b<a)  and  288c<aK2) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  the  Senate- 
Legal  Counsel  to  defend  former  employees 
of  the  Senate  in  any  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  any  subpoena  or  order  directed  to 
them  in  their  former  official  capacity;  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  defend  Philip  Manuel  and  Wil- 
liam Oalllnaro  with  respect  to  the  subpoe- 


nas served  on  them  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Joseph  Matranga,  et  oL,  Criminal 
Action  No.  84-0814-E,  In  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  CalUomla. 

ICr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL 
29,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

oioaroaiacns 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday.  April  29. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oum  roa  asuwuiiTioii  or  shiatob  raoxiaai 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psoxmibi]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oum  poi  Kocmnt  iioiviira  Busnnss 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  foUowing 
the  Proxmire  special  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  APRIL 
29.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:05  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  April  29,  1985,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  26. 1985: 


OvrsMTMEmr  ow  JtJSTics 
D.    Lowell   Jensen,    of   Virginia,    to   be 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  vice  Carol  E.  Dln- 
klns,  resigned. 

William  Bradford  Reynolds,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  AsMdate  Attorney  General,  vice  D. 
LoweU  Jensen. 

EinnBonfx>TAL  PaoTacnoa  Aaxmcr 


Francis  8.  Blake,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  vice  A.  James  Barnes. 
UiTHX  Aamr 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  aectlon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  John  B.  Blount,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  age 
58,  X3JB.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  801,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
impcntanoe  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  801: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Healy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UA  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  Statea 
Code,  secUon  1370: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  Howard  P.  Stone,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
age  53,  United  States  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard.  G.  Crowell.  Jr..  039- 
28-2818,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  Corps,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  Statea,  Reserve 
of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  secUons  593(a)  and 
3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

CoL  Frank  C.  Torres,  Jr.,  577-8<M878. 
In  THK  MAKim  Coars 

The  f ollowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  secUon  1370. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  Charles  O.  Cooper.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VS.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  secUon  1370. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  William  R.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Ifarine  Corps. 


The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provlaons  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  secUon  1370. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  Bernard  E.  Tralnor.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Marine  Corpa. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  U»le  10,  United  States  Code. 
sectliH)  801,  to  be  aarigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  reqwnslbillty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  801: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Oen.  George  B.  Crist.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VS. 
Marine  C^orpa. 


CONFIRliCATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  26,  1985: 

DsTAaiMUH  or  LAaoa 

William  Emeraon  Brock  m.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

VS.  Postal  Snvics 

John  N.  Grieaemer.  of  Mlasouri,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  VS.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8. 
1988. 

Postal  Rati  Comosaioa 

HenrletU  Fay  Gulton,  of  CTallf  omia.  to  be 
a  commlaslimer  of  the  Postal  Rate  Ciommls- 
sion  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
November  22, 1988. 

ArsiCAir  DsrsLomxar  FoxTimAnoii 

BCark  L.  Wrtelman,  an  Aaslstant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  de- 
velopment, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing 8n>tember  22,  1985. 

The  above  nomlnaUons  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spcmd  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  consUtuted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Thx  Judiciast 

Herbert  Blalock  Dixon,  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibla,  to  be  an  aaaodate  Judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  15  years. 

IxthxNavt 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  secUon  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  "M"  Staaer  Holcomb,  581-54- 
9492/1310,  VS.  Navy. 

PoHKiaM  Ssavicx 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Jaime  Luis  Mansano,  and  ending  Roy  H. 
Johnson,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  C^ohgus- 
sioRAL  RccoRD  on  MaTCh  38.  1985. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  TmrRjcoifD]. 


PRATXK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Righteousness  exalts  a  nation  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.— Prov- 
erbs 14:34. 

God  of  truth,  righteousness  and  Jus- 
tice, help  us  to  take  seriously  the 
wisdom  of  the  proverb.  Help  us  to  un- 
derstand that  purity  is  power  and 
power  is  diminished  as  purity  is  dilut- 
ed. All  agree  that  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  integrity.  Forgive  us.  Lord, 
when,  knowing  this,  we  compromise 
conscience  and  delude  ourselves  that 
we  are  somehow  getting  away  with  it. 
Forgive  us  when  we  build  a  high  wall 
between  private  and  public  life  as 
though  there  is  no  connection.  Re- 
membering that  it  takes  very  little 
water  in  gasoline  to  stop  the  engine 
may  we  realize  there  is  no  way  public 
power  can  escape  the  dilution  of  pri- 
vate indiscretion.  Grant,  Holy  God, 
that  we  may  seek  purity  and  practice 
integrity.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
perfect  in  purity  and  power.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes,  followed  by  a  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  followed  by  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  resxmie  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the 
budget  resolution,  under  a  statutory 
50-hour  time  limitation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding there  are  stiU  about  42 
hours  and  38  minutes  left  under  the 
resolution  plus  the  pending  amend- 
ment: there  are  about  49  minutes  re- 
maining on  each  side,  so  there  is  some 
time  for  debate  or.  if  there  is  no 
debate.  Just  time  for  the  clock  to  run 
on  amendment  numbered  41   to  the 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  J9S5) 

tree  to  get  us  to  a  vote  hopefully  on 
the  so-called  leadership  package  to- 
morrow or  at  some  early  date. 

I  would  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  do  plan  long  and  late  sessions 
this  week.  We  will  be  coming  in.  if  not 
at  8  o'clock.  8:30.  9  o'clock  starting,  if 
not  tomorrow,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday.  Saturday  there  is  a 
good  possibility  of  a  session  although  I 
understand  there  may  be  some  con- 
flicts there,  something  about  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  that  has  created  some  in- 
terest, a  bipartisan  interest.  So  we  will 
explore  that.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
derby  here,  but  they  have  all  the 
horses.  So  we  will  examine  that  close- 
ly. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  up  today. 
if  we  can,  by  unanimous  consent  a  res- 
olution with  reference  to  Ortega's  visit 
to  Moscow.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  on  the  floor 
about  the  President's  visit  to  Bitburg. 
We  think  we  ought  to  express  greater 
concern  about  Ortega's  visit  to 
Moscow  within  a  week  after  the  House 
rejected  all  aid  to  the  Contras.  even 
humanitarian  aid.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing he  is  there  to  pick  up  $200  million 
from  Moscow  to  further  his  Marxist- 
Leninist  aims  in  Nicaragua.  I  hope  we 
would  have  that  resolution  drafted 
and  we  could  bring  it  up  by  unanimous 
consent  during  morning  business.  It 
should  not  be  a  partisan  matter.  I 
would  guess  that  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  are  deeply  concerned  that 
the  Sandinistas  will  take  the  action  of 
the  House  as  an  encouragement  of 
their  policies  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
communism  in  that  area.  So  we  would 
like  to  dispose  of  that  today  if  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  the  language 
of  such  a  resolution.  If  not.  we  will 
keep  trying. 

But  in  any  event,  we  will  be  back  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32  at  1 
o'clock.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
on  each  side  with  rather  serious  con- 
flicts, there  is  not  much  likelihood  for 
a  vote  today. 


SENATOR  GARN'S  SPACE 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
very  often  that  a  D.S.  Senator  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  a  field  outside  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. But  Senator  Jake  Garn 
achieved  such  a  feat  as  a  crew  member 
on  the  space  shuttle  ChaUenger. 

Senator  Gaiut's  responsibilities  on 
this  space  shuttle  mission  were  signifi- 


cant. They  involved  undergoing  a 
series  of  medical  experiments  in  order 
to  provide  original  data  on  the  effects 
of  space  travel.  He  fulfilled  all  of  his 
duties  admirably,  and  functioned  as  an 
integral  member  of  the  Challenger 
team.  This  experience  will  undoubted- 
ly enhance  Senator  Garh's  role  in 
maintaining  oversight  on  n.S.  space 
programs. 

Prom  everything  I  have  heard  Sena- 
tor Garh  say  and  seen  printed  about 
his  experience,  he  seems  to  have  rel- 
ished the  time  he  spent  far  away  from 
all  of  us  in  Washington. 

But  we  are  all  very  happy  to  have 
him  back.  And,  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  when  I 
note  that  we  were  very  relieved  that 
Jakx  took  off  and  retuj-ned  safely,  and, 
that  we  are  very  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dantorth).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  acting  Democratic  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  side. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozmirz]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CAN  THE  SUPERPOWERS  DEVEL- 
OP THE  TRUST  NECESSARY 
FOR  ARMS  CONTROL? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  my  sixth  speech  in  this  arms  control 
series.  In  earlier  speeches.  I  have  con- 
tended that  arms  control  demands  a 
President  who  is  committed  to  seeking 
an  agreement  with  the  Russians. 
Second,  arms  control  requires  a  will- 
ingness to  stop  all  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  Third,  arms  control  must  con- 
stitute a  process  that  builds  on  its  past 
successes.  Fourth,  arms  control  must 
include  a  verification  system  that  will 
detect  militarily  significant  cheating 
and  that  is  constantly  improved  with 
advancing  teclinology.  Fifth,  in  this 
speech  I  will  contend  that  arms  con- 
trol requires  the  development  of  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  trust  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statetnena  or  itisertioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Can  and  should  this  great  free  coun- 
try of  ours  trust  and  cooperate  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation  that  is 
based  on  total  state  control  and  coer- 
cion, a  nation  that  denies  freedom  to 
its  own  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations  it  dominates?  The 
answer  is  simple:  Yes,  we  can.  In  this 
nuclear  world,  we  must.  Does  this 
mean  we  must  become  friends  and 
allies?  Of  course  not.  To  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  Soviet  Communist  system  is 
anathema.  For  a  nation  like  the 
United  States,  which  has  enshrined 
himian  freedom  as  its  No.  1  value,  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  vehemently  sup- 
presses human  freedom  as  its  central 
policy,  does  not  represent  the  Idnd  of 
company  we  wish  to  keep. 

There  is  more.  There  is  worse.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  the  two  great  superpowers.  We  are 
in  competition  for  world  influence.  No 
matter  what  arms  control  agreements 
we  negotiate,  we  will  continue  in  com- 
petition. The  Soviet  Union  has  repeat- 
edly used  its  colossal  military  power  to 
invade  and  suppress  those  who  would 
be  free  of  Communist  control  in  Hun- 
gary and  Afghanistan. 

It  has  military  troops  actually  sta- 
tioned in  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Ro- 
mania, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  countries.  It  has 
used  the  violence  and  brutality  of  its 
military  forces  to  suppress  anti-Soviet 
patriots  in  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia  and  now  Afghanistan. 
It  has  built  a  far  larger  military  force 
than  the  United  States.  It  has  a  3  to  1 
predominance  in  tanks.  It  has  far 
more  land  based  nuclear  missiles 
which  have  extraordinary  accuracy 
and  much  greater  megatonnage  than 
America's  nuclear  arsenal.  How  can  we 
expect  to  develop  any  significant 
degree  of  trust  and  cooperation  with 
such  a  potential  adversary?  There  are 
two  major  reasons  why  we  can.  First, 
the  United  States  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent but  at  least  equal  and  probably 
superior  military  power.  Our  Navy  is 
superior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  every 
significant  respect.  We  have  far  great- 
er naval  tonnage,  greater  firepower, 
much  greater  naval  air  power,  a  much 
superior  Marine  Corps. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  war  heads  are 
about  the  same  in  number  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  have  less  nuclear 
megatonnage,  but  75  percent  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  are  deployed  in  sub- 
marines and  bombers  that  have  a 
much  greater  prospect  of  survivability. 
Only  25  percent  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal  enjoys  this  less  vulnerable  de- 
ployment. Our  ships  and  planes  are  at 
sea  and  in  the  air  far  more  than  the 
Soviet  Union's.  So  why  can  we  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviet  Union?  Because 
they  know  our  submarines  and  bomb- 
ers can  certainly  survive  any  nuclear 
strike  they  might  initiate.  They  know 
that  we  could  retaliate  with  a  pulveriz- 
ing response  that  would  totally  de- 


stroy every  Russian  city  and  kill  most 
of  its  population. 

Furthermore,  the  list  of  Russia's  ag- 
gression, grim  and  terrible  as  it  is,  tells 
a  consistent  story.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  never  attacked  a  nation  or  a  group 
of  nations  that  have  anything  like 
equal  power  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
vading Hungary  or  East  Germany  or 
Afghanistan  is  one  thing.  Taking  on 
Western  Eiirope  and  the  United  States 
is  something  quite  different.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  67-year  history  has 
not  come  close  to  military  action 
against  any  country  that  was  not  both 
a  neighbor  and  an  apparent  pushover. 
The  Soviets  have  been  an  Eastern  £hi- 
ropean  bully.  They  have  consistently 
picked  only  on  the  little  Idds. 

And  when  we  put  the  economic  and 
military  power  of  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  the  economic  and  military 
power  of  the  NATO  countries  against 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  it  Is  strictly  no  con- 
test. For  more  than  5  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  stumbling  around  in 
little  Afghanistan  unable  to  bring  its 
primitive,  weak,  almost  unarmed, 
neighbor  into  submission.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  country  has  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  Soviet  l7nion  invaded 
Western  Europe,  NATO  would  either 
stop  them  or  the  war  would  go  nuclear 
and  very  quickly. 

Gorbachev  is  not  Hitler.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  Nazi  Germany.  Whatever 
else  our  long  experience  with  the 
Soviet  Union  teachers  us.  we  know 
that  it  is  cautious,  picks  military  fights 
only  with  nations  that  are  smaller, 
much  smaller  and  much  weaker  and 
are  generally  on  its  borders.  Does  the 
Soviet  Union  want  "Lebensraum" 
living  room  as  Hitler  put  it?  No  way. 
The  Soviet  Union,  with  the  largest 
land  area  of  any  nation  on  Earth,  obvi- 
ously has  no  need  for  more  land.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  one  great,  world  war 
since  the  Soviet  Union  took  power  in 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  fought  as  allies.  So  we 
have  a  record  of  war  time  cooperation. 
And  above  all  we  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing common  interest  in  preventing  nu- 
clear war.  Both  nations  have  literally 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
from  a  comprehensive,  mutual,  verifia- 
ble nuclear  arms  control  agreement. 
Such  an  agreement  would  save  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  spending 
and  taxing  by  the  United  States.  But 
it  would  be  even  more  helpful  for  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  today 
are  spending  at  least  as  much  as  the 
United  States  is  spending  on  their 
military  effort  but  are  doing  so  with 
an  economy  that  produces  only  half  as 
much  overall. 

These  obvious  benefits  of  arms  con- 
trol to  both  countries  not  only  provide 
the  underlying  basis  for  such  an  agree- 
ment. They  also  provide  the  reason 
why  we  can  expect  both  nations  to 
abide  by  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
arms  control  agreement.  Here's  why: 


Violation  of  such  an  arms  control 
agreement  that  resulted  in  a  renunci- 
ation of  the  treaty  would  mean  re- 
starting the  arms  race  and  Imposing 
once  again  the  painful  economic 
burden  of  military  spending  and  the 
sharply  increased  threat  of  a  nuclear 
war  that  could  utterly  destroy  both 
countries.  If  ever  there  were  an  action 
that  human  beings  could  achieve  that 
would  serve  the  interests  of  mankind, 
that  action  is  now  clear  and  conspicu- 
ous. The  time  has  come  for  a  mutual, 
verifiable,  comprehensive  nuclear 
arms  control  treaty.  And  now.  Before 
it  is  too  late. 


DONALD  PFARRER— A  MARINE 
VETERAN  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday.  April  28  Milwauikee  Journal 
carried  one  of  the  most  cogent  and 
compelling  analyses  I  have  read  any- 
where about  the  Vietnam  trauma  that 
this  country  suffered.  All  of  us  have 
read  many  editorials  and  commen- 
taries in  the  last  few  weeks  on  that 
bitter  experience.  The  author  of  this 
short  article  is  Donald  Pfarrer.  For 
years  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  He  left  the  Journal  a 
year  or  so  ago.  He  now  lives  in  Ver- 
mont. He  is  a  writer  and.  as  anyone 
who  reads  this  article  can  teU.  a  tre- 
mendously talented  writer.  Pfarrer 
also  served  with  the  Marines  in  Viet- 
nam. In  this  article,  he  nails  ouir  Viet- 
nam policy  to  the  cross.  Whether  Sen- 
ators agree  or  disagree  with  what 
Pfarrer  has  to  say,  it  is  well  worth 
reading. 

Let  me  read  a  little  excerpt  from  the 
article.  It  reads: 

The  conduct  of  our  national  policy  in 
Vietnam  was  vacillating,  cowardly,  spineless 
and  perfidious.  I  am  speaking  of  the  country 
into  wtilch  I  was  bom  and  which  was  bom 
Into  me,  which  I  feel  to  be  part  of  myself 
and  my  destiny,  of  the  country  I  cannot  but 
love,  whose  evils  and  blunders  stir  my  deep- 
est emotions  and  whose  triumph  and  glory 
as  the  Inventor  of  human  liberty,  and  as  the 
homeland  of  liberty  today,  are  among  the 
reasons  I  can  affirm  life  on  this  Earth. 

Tet  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  explain, 
much  less  exonerate.  American  policy  and 
conduct  In  Vietnam.  We  went  into  what  we 
thought  was  an  easy  ventiuv  and  we  stum- 
bled and  groped  with  bloody  liands  lor  the 
doorway  when  we  found  It  tiard  and  dark. 

A  STAnrSD  coif  SCIDICS 

Every  South  Vietnamese  soldier  who  died 
after  our  withdrawal  is  a  stain  on  our  con- 
science. Every  "re-education"  camp,  every 
neighborhood  committee  of  surveillance  in 
what  used  to  be  Saigon  are  chargeable  in 
some  degree  to  our  irresolution. 

Then  Mr.  Pfarrer  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  do  not  claim  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
wiser  than  other  Americans  or  love  their 
country  more.  I  do  propose  two  distinctions. 

The  first  is  tliat  these  men  served  a  noble 
ideal. 
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WhUe  their  wealthier  and  better-educated 
contemponuies  stayed  home,  for  reasons 
that  seemed  sufficient  to  them,  the  veterans 
risked  their  lives  and  58.012  died  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Ions  war  against  totalitarian- 
ism. 

The  second  Is  a  distinction  of  knowledge, 
dividing  the  veterans  from  the  ijarty  of  con- 
ciliation, appeasement  and  hopeful  weak- 
ness In  the  Congrea  and  elaewhere  In  Amer- 
ican public  life. 

The  veterans  have  seen  the  abyss.  The 
others  act  as  If  t^ey  grew  up  In  a  pleasant 
suburb  and  have  always  Lived  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  E>onald  Pfar- 
rer  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Apr.  28. 

19851 

Wht  Did  Wb  Lix  to  OtnuxLvn? 

(By  Donald  Pfarrer) 

Even  today  I  hate  to  face  the  meaning  of 
Vietnam,  and  to  write  about  that  meaning 
for  publication  Is  next  to  Impossible.  I  be- 
lieve I  share  this  reluctance  and  aversion 
with  the  nation  as  a  whole— because  I  do 
not  think  the  country  has  faced  Vietnam 
yet.  or  can  face  It  The  meaning  is  too  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  modicum  of  pride 
and  dedication  which  remains  in  us. 

Let  me  try  to  state  It,  then,  in  the  plainest 
terms.  The  conduct  of  our  national  policy  in 
Vietnam  was  vacillating,  cowardly,  spineless 
and  perfidious.  I  am  speaking  of  the  country 
Into  which  I  was  bom  and  which  was  t>om 
into  me,  which  I  feel  to  be  part  of  myself 
and  my  destiny,  of  the  country  I  cannot  but 
love,  whose  evils  and  blunders  stir  my  deep- 
est emotions  and  whose  triumph  and  glory 
as  the  Inventor  of  human  liberty,  and  as  the 
homeland  of  liberty  today,  are  among  the 
reasons  I  can  affirm  life  on  tills  Earth. 

Tet  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  explain, 
much  less  exonerate,  American  policy  and 
conduct  in  Vietnam.  We  went  Into  what  we 
thought  was  an  easy  venture  and  we  stum- 
bled and  groped  with  bloody  hands  for  the 
doorway  when  we  found  it  hard  and  dark. 
A  sTAims  coNscimci 

Every  South  Vietnamese  soldier  who  died 
after  our  withdrawal  is  a  stain  on  our  con- 
science. Every  "re-education"  camp,  every 
neighborhood  committee  of  surveillance  in 
what  used  to  be  Saigon  are  ctiargeable  in 
some  degree  to  our  irresolution. 

I  cannot  defend  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  as  one  of  the  best.  But  I  have  known 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  Vietnamese 
Marine  Corps  officers  who  spent  most  of 
their  adult  lives  fighting  communism.  Some 
were  Catholics  from  the  North:  many  were 
natives  of  the  South  who  knew  as  well  as 
anybody  in  this  country  that  the  Saigon 
government  was  not  a  full  democracy.  But 
they  saw  a  difference  between  that  and 
communism.  That  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence, and  that  the  difference  is  qualitative, 
these  men  attested  with  their  lives. 

It  amazes  me  that  so  many  Vietnamese 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States.  We  in 
this  country  have  a  dim  understanding  of 
what  they  are  leaving  behind,  but  these 
people  have  every  right  to  condemn  and  de- 
spise America.  That  they  don't  is  one  of  the 
few  sources  of  relief  in  the  terrible  episode 
whose  10th  anniversary  we  are  now  observ- 
ing. 


A  CHHomc  AfTUCnOH 

Episode  may  be  the  wrong  word.  The  af- 
fliction may  Indeed  be  chronic.  We  do,  after 
all.  live  in  the  country  tliat  did  notiiing 
when  Its  embassy  was  stormed  In  Tehran 
and  Its  diplomatic  staff  taken  hostage.  The 
country  that  did  nothing  when  its  Marines 
were  bombed  to  death  In  Beirut  is  the  same 
country  that  lost  Its  way  and  its  honor  in 
Vietnam.  It  Is  the  same  country  ttiat  has 
done  nothing  about  the  Russian  murder  of 
an  American  officer  in  East  Oermany. 

In  fact  we  conduct  our  foreign  policy 
pretty  much  the  same  way  we  deal  with  the 
predators  who  rape,  rob  and  abuse  the 
people  in  our  big  cities.  We  talk,  scold,  in- 
dulge In  elaborate  and  time-consuming  ne- 
gotiations and  legalistic  charades,  and  repu- 
diate by  our  actions  the  values  we  uphold  In 
our  philosophy. 

Por  it  Is  a  question  of  values. 

I  cannot  criticise  the  people  who  said  In 
1964  and  '66  that  we  should  stay  out  of  Viet- 
nam. I  agreed  with  them.  I  was  guilty  of 
saying  that  the  whole  of  Vietnam  wasnt 
worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  soldier.  I 
may  have  been  right  strategically  but  I  was 
wrong  morally. 

Once  the  government  had  committed 
American  lives  to  the  struggle  I  volunteered, 
among  other  reasons,  because  I  could  not 
Imagine  staying  home  while  American  sol- 
diers were  dying  overseas.  If  their  deaths 
meant  anytlilng  at  all  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  Congress,  they  must  have  meant 
that  the  supreme  value  was  at  stake.  Noth- 
ing else  but  human  liberty  could  Justify  the 
sacrifice. 

But  if  the  war  was  a  stragetic  error,  and  I 
beUeve  it  was,  we  piled  upon  this  the  greater 
error  of  denying  the  logic  of  oiu-  own  values. 
I  do  not  say  we  had  to  stay  forever.  I  do  ask: 
Why  did  we  sign  a  lying  peace  treaty?  Why 
did  we  deny  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
and  air  force  spare  parts,  money  and  ammu- 
nition? Why,  above  all,  did  we  deny  the 
South  Vietnamese  our  moral  support? 

I  do  not  claim  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
wiser  than  other  Americans  or  love  their 
country  more.  I  do  propose  two  distinctions. 

The  first  Is  that  these  men  served  a  noble 
ideal. 

Willie  their  wealthier  and  better-educated 
contemporaries  stayed  home,  for  reasons 
ttiat  seemed  sufficient  to  them,  the  veterans 
risked  their  lives  and  58,012  died  on  the 
frontier  of  the  long  war  against  totalitarian- 
ism. 

The  second  is  a  distinction  of  knowledge, 
dividing  the  veterans  from  the  party  of  con- 
ciliation, appeasement  and  hopeful  weak- 
ness in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  In  Amer- 
ican public  life. 

The  veterans  have  seen  the  abyss.  The 
others  act  as  if  they  grew  up  In  a  pleasant 
suburb  and  have  always  lived  there. 

(Donald  Pfarrer,  a  former  Journal  politi- 
cal reporter,  now  lives  in  Vermont.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  for  three  years  begin- 
ning In  1957  and  with  the  Marines  In  Viet- 
nam from  December  1966  to  December  1966. 
He  received  the  Bronze  Star.) 


DR.  MENOELE'S  CRIMES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  Jerusalem,  survivors  of 
Auschwitz  testified  about  the  grue- 
some experiments  of  Dr.  Joseph  Men- 
gele.  Dr.  Mengele  studied  twins  in  an 
effort  to  discover  the  genetic  secret  for 
a  master  race. 


Victims  told  of  senseless  brutality 
and  torture.  Including  mutilation  and 
forced  starvation.  Mengele's  bizarre 
experiments  included  the  shipping  of 
body  parts  for  study,  blood  exchanges 
between  twins,  and  radiation  treat- 
ments so  severe  they  left  permanent 
bums.  One  victim,  speechless  for 
almost  20  years  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Men- 
gele's experiments,  spoke  only  with 
the  aid  of  a  special  microphone. 

Some  of  the  hearing's  most  shocking 
testimony  was  delivered  by  Ruth  Ellas, 
who  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  Ausch- 
witz. Mengele  refused  to  give  the 
infant  food  to  see  how  long  it  would 
take  to  die.  Rather  than  see  her  baby 
die  in  misery,  she  murdered  her  own 
child.  Mengele  cursed  her  for  cheating 
him  out  of  his  experiment. 

After  3  days  of  moving  testimony,  a 
distinguished  board  of  inquiry,  includ- 
ing Oldeon  Hauser,  prosecutor  at  the 
Adolph  Elchmann  trial,  Telford 
Taylor,  chief  American  counsel  at 
Nuremberg,  and  famed  Nazi  himter 
Simon  Weisenthal.  found  that  Men- 
gele should  be  committed  to  trial  for 
"war  crimes  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity." The  panel  also  stated  that 
Mengele's  continued  freedom  brings 
"shame  and  dishonor  to  the  free 
world." 

Likewise,  failure  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  should  be  a  source  of 
dishonor  for  this  Nation.  If  the  United 
States  is  truly  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  let  us  Join  with 
the  96  other  nations  which  have  al- 
ready ratified  this  treaty  and  make 
sure  that  crimes  like  Mengele's  never 
occur  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (ISl. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


APPLAUDING  THE  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  HEAD  START 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  recognize  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  federally  supported  Head 
Start  Program.  This  program  has  blos- 
somed into  a  public  and  private  sector 
effort  to  help  families  throughout  our 
Nation  by  providing  necessary  educa- 
tional and  social  services  to  many  chil- 
dren. 


I  strongly  support  the  continuation 
of  Head  Start.  It  successfully  (X}mbines 
parental  involvement  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  social  services.  It  strives  for  sup- 
port through  public  and  private  in- 
volvement. But  its  primary  purpose  is 
giving  our  American  youth  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  their  education  in  life. 
I  Join  in  applauding  this  fine  program 
on  its  20th  anniversary  and  pledge  my 
support  to  see  this  program  extended 
in  its  reauthorization  next  session  of 
Congress. 

During  this  year  of  celebration 
many  activities  are  occurring  in  my 
State  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  news  arti- 
cle by  Douglas  Palmer  that  appeared 
in  the  Deseret  News  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  text  be 
printed  in  the  Ricors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to   be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Mar.  21-22,  19851 

HCAS  Stabt  PsocaAM  Is  CBJCsaATiMC  20 

Ykars  or  Helping  Utah  (Thildrxr 

(By  Douglas  D.  Palmer) 

The  Head  Start  program  gives  some  .1,400 
Utah  children  a  Jump  on  learning  and  life. 

The  child  development  program,  which 
serves  children  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, is  observing  its  20th  anniversary  in 
Utah  this  week. 

The  governor  signed  a  declaration  Thurs- 
day calling  attention  to  the  program  and  Its 
accomplishments  In  serving  yoiuigsters  and 
their  families.  About  200  children  from  the 
Head  Start  program  at  Matheson  School  In 
Salt  Lake  City  paraded  through  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  about  10:30  a.m.  and  later  released 
balloons  from  the  Capitol  grounds.  After- 
noon classes  were  to  hold  a  parade  at  the 
school,  1240  American  Beauty  Drive,  and  to 
release  their  balloons  about  3  p.m. 

Children  from  Head  Start  programs  In  the 
Oranlte  School  District  were  to  release  bal- 
loons at  Sugarhouse  Park  the  same  day. 
Parents  of  children  In  the  Mountal:iland 
Head  Start  program  In  Provo  attended  a 
"Make  It-Take  It  Conference"  at  Utah 
Technical  College.  Parents  made  education- 
al toys  and  games  that  can  be  used  In  teach- 
ing and  playing  with  their  children  at  home. 

Almost  a  million  children  from  low- 
income  families  enter  school  for  the  first 
time  each  year.  While  their  more  fortunate 
classmates  may  face  the  new  challenge  with 
assurance,  many  children  from  low-Income 
homes  begin  school  with  health  programs 
and  a  lack  of  self-confidence. 

Without  the  will  to  move  ahead,  these 
children  often  fall  behind  In  their  first 
years  of  school.  Without  a  proper  beginning 
in  school,  many  chUdren  frequently  have 
problems  for  many  years  to  come.  Research 
has  shown  It  Is  possible  to  greatly  strength- 
en the  ability  of  a  disadvantaged  child  to 
cope  with  school  and  problems  at  home  and 
his  neighborhood.  Providing  such  help  early 
means  thousands  of  ctilldren  look  forward 
to  a  brighter  future. 

"The  program  is  making  exceptional 
progress  in  helping  chUdren  learn,"  said 
Rudy  Anderson,  Salem,  director  of  the 
Mountalnland  Head  Start  program  and 
president  of  the  Utah  Head  Start  Directors 
Association.  "We  focus  on  a  child  as  a 
member  of  a  family.  We  work  with  the 
whole  family  rather  than  just  the  child. 


Parents  play  a  very  Important  part  in  any 
Head  Start  program." 

One  of  the  major  parts  of  the  program  Is 
building  self-esteem  in  the  ciiild  and  his  par- 
ents. 

'We  have  a  number  of  ways  we  do  that," 
Anderson  said,  "including  the  Parent  Policy 
Council,  which  is  equal  in  power  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Council  members  are 
actual  policy  makers.  Head  Start  Is  the  only 
federal  program  of  which  I'm  aware  where 
parents  have  more  Influence  than  Just  an 
advisory  committee.  They  have  strong  influ- 
ence In  the  hiring  and  firing  of  teachers  and 
directors." 

Head  Start  places  strong  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive health  and  early  Identification  of 
health  problems.  Each  Head  Start  child  is 
given  a  physical  and  dental  examination 
and  treated  for  any  problems  detected. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  current  teach- 
ing staff  at  the  Matheson  School  program 
are  former  Head  Start  parents.  Eleven  of 
the  teaching  staff,  44  percent,  have  profes- 
sional degrees  or  ctilld-care  credentials. 

Porty-four  of  the  430  children  enrolled  at 
Matheson  School  have  physical  or  mental 
handicaps.  During  the  1984-85  school  year, 
the  school  has  received  20,403  volunteer 
hours,  according  to  Merrill  Wells,  director. 

Rachel  Wilson,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  her 
daughter,  Clarissa,  4,  has  learned  many 
things  since  beginning  the  program  last  fall 
at  Matheson  School. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  has  two  other  children, 
ages  3  and  2,  spends  at  least  one  day  a  week 
at  the  school  working  with  her  daughter 
and  other  youngsters. 

"I  have  learned  many  things  at  the  school. 
The  teachers  have  taught  me  many  tilings 
that  will  help  me  in  working  with  my  chil- 
dren. It's  possible  that  our  family  won't 
qualify  for  help  In  the  future.  If  we  don't. 
the  things  I  have  learned  will  help  me  in 
working  with  my  own  family,"  Mrs.  Wilson 
said. 

"I  wish  more  people  were  aware  of  the 
program.  It's  one  of  the  greatest  things  tliat 
can  happen  to  children  t>ecause  it  helps 
them  to  realize  early  that  learning  Is  fun." 


THE  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  budget 
package— the  so-called  leadership 
plan— which  is  now  before  us.  Reduc- 
ing the  Nation's  massive  budget  deficit 
is  the  single  most  important  action 
which  Congress  can  take  this  year  to 
insure  prosperity  for  our  citizens. 

I  have  differences  with  this  package 
and  will  try  to  have  those  adjusted. 
But  it  is  Important  that  we  get  on  with 
the  task. 

The  goal  we  strive  for  In  public  serv- 
ice is  to  build  a  better  future  for  our 
children— to  turn  the  country  over  to 
the  next  generation  in  better  shape 
than  we  found  it.  We  now  have  an  ex- 
citing opportunity  to  attain  that  goal. 
If  we  succeed  in  taking  decisive  action 
to  bring  down  the  Federal  deficit,  our 
Nation's  economic  future  will  be  a  bril- 
liant one. 

The  Federal  deficit  is  clearly  the 
most  pressing  problem  our  country 
faces  today.  Perhaps  that  soimds  like 
an  exaggeration.  Looking  at  the  na- 
tional problems  we  debate  here  in  the 


Senate,  which  is  the  most  serious?  Is  it 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets?  Trying 
to  contain  nuclear  weapons?  Ameri- 
can's industrial  competitiveness?  The 
danger  of  hazardous  waste?  The  condi- 
tions of  our  public  schools?  All  of 
these  are  serious  matters  and  each  is 
receiving  all  the  careful  attention  we 
are  able  to  devote  to  them.  But  the 
most  threatening  peril  to  our  country, 
because  it  is  not  yet  being  attended  to, 
is  our  inability  to  live  within  our 
means. 

We  are,  this  year,  spending  over  $200 
billion  that  we  do  not  have,  and  this 
will  grow  to  nearly  $300  billion  by 
1990.  Our  Nation  is  borrowing  one  out 
of  every  four  dollars  we  s[>end.  It  took 
us  196  years,  which  included  seven 
major  wars  and  the  great  depression, 
to  incur  a  national  debt  of  one  trillion 
dollars.  We  will  double  that  in  6  peace- 
time years,  1981  to  1988.  We  are  now 
spending  $143  billion— 13  pert«nt  of 
total  Federal  expenditures— Just  to 
pay  for  the  interest— not  the  principal. 
Just  the  interest— on  the  national  debt. 
Unless  we  do  something,  in  1988,  inter- 
est will  require  20  percent  of  our 
taxes,  and  upward  if  the  deficits  con- 
tinue. 

Is  this  the  legacy  we  want  to  leave 
our  children  and  future  generations? 

But  the  Federal  deficit  is  not  simply 
a  problem  for  our  children  to  deal 
with.  It  threatens  each  American,  here 
and  now.  Large  deficits  threaten  our 
economic  recovery.  They  make  it  deffl- 
cut  for  manufacturers  to  compete  in 
the  international  marketplace.  They 
discourage  industrial  expansion.  And 
more  importantly,  they  mean  fewer 
Jobs  for  American  workers. 

There  are  some  bitter  pills  in  this 
package  that  I  am  not  eager  to  swal- 
low. If  it  were  up  to  me,  I  would  give 
everyone  on  a  Government  retirement 
program  a  raise,  but  Just  stop  and 
think  for  a  moment.  If  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  is  not  passed,  who  wlU  be 
hurt  the  most— the  ones  with  the  least 
to  begin  with,  the  elderly  on  fixed  in- 
(x>mes. 

If  the  deficit  continues,  inflation  will 
surely  rise,  interest  rates  will  go  up 
and  the  essentials  of  life— food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter— will  increase  in  cost 
beyond  what  any  Government  pro- 
gram could  protect.  What  kind  of 
future  will  this  be?  Remember  the  de- 
mographics of  this  couintry  are  chang- 
ing. People  retire  now  in  their  early 
sixties,  their  average  life  expectancy  is 
for  another  15  years  and  probably 
more.  Today  our  seniors  miost  plan  for 
the  future  as  never  before.  If  the  defi- 
cit grows  and  grows,  how  will  these 
people  plan  for  these  years?  If  we  do 
nothing  with  the  deficit,  we  are  telling 
these  people,  don't  plan  for  your  re- 
tirement years.  Just  try  and  get  by  as 
best  you  can.  This  is  the  most  unfair 
option  before  us. 
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The  Federal  Government  now  has  to 
borrow  so  much  money  to  finance  the 
growing  national  debt  that  it  sops  up 
much  of  the  available  capital.  Compe- 
tition is  lieen  for  the  small  supply  of 
available  funds.  This  results  in  higher 
interest  rates.  Higher  interest  rates 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  people, 
especially  younger  people,  to  afford  to 
buy  a  home  or  automobile.  Higher  in- 
terest rates  also  mean  a  slowdown  in 
investment,  making  it  hard  for  busi- 
nesses to  expand.  This  means  fewer 
Jobs  and  a  decline  in  productivity.  And 
when  productivity  declines,  so  does 
our  standard  of  living. 

Federal  deficits  are  having  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  ability  of  indus- 
tries in  Rhode  Island  and  throughout 
the  country  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets. The  biggest  threat  to  our  ability 
to  compete  is  underinvestment.  In 
order  to  keep  up  with  raid  technologi- 
cal changes  taking  place  in  the  world 
today,  American  companies  must 
make  new  Investments  in  modem 
equipment  and  facilities.  High  interest 
rates  have  led  to  an  extremely  strong 
dollar,  causing  our  exports  to  be  ex- 
pensive and  imports  cheap.  This  has 
been  extremely  damaging  to  our 
export-oriented  industries.  We  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  this  year 
dlsc\issing  the  difficulties  in  the  farm 
belt.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
those  problems  are  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  result  of  our  loss  of  agricul- 
tural sales  abroad  due  to  the  strong 
dollar. 

Our  trade  deficit  was  $123  billion  in 
1984,  compared  with  $39  billion  in 
1981  and  surpluses  in  the  1970's.  This 
is  very  harmful  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  12  percent  of  our  manufactur- 
ing Jobs  are  dependent  on  exports. 
Manufacturers,  in  order  to  compete 
not  only  with  sales  overseas  but  sales 
in  the  United  States,  are  moving  thetr 
manufacturing  facilities  abroad  so 
they  can  produce  competitively. 

During  hearings  in  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  this  past  January, 
three  distinguished  economists  from 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations—Martin Peldstein, 
Charles  Shultze  and  Alan  Green- 
span—all agreed  on  one  thing.  Reduc- 
ing the  deficit  is  the  most  Important 
step  we  can  take  to  assiure  economic 
growth  in  this  country. 

We  have  a  precious  opportunity 
right  here  and  now  to  solve  our  prob- 
lem. Our  country  is  relatively  prosper- 
ous. But  recently  there  have  been  sev- 
eral signs  that  we  must  act  soon  to  re- 
solve the  deficit  problem  or  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  could  unravel.  Last 
week  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported that  economic  growth  has 
slowed  to  1.3  percent  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year— the  slowest  advance 
since  the  1982  recession.  Our  trade 
deficit  for  the  first  quarter  is  estimat- 
ed at  $30  billion— compared  to  $26  bil- 
lion   for   the   first    quarter  of    1984. 


American  factories  operated  at  80.8 
percent  of  capacity  In  March,  down 
from  81.2  percent  In  January. 

While  these  signs  may  not  be  cause 
for  Immediate  alarm,  they  do  Indicate 
that  our  economic  recovery  can  go 
Into  a  tallspin  unless  we  bring  down 
Interest  rates  auid  lower  the  dollar's 
value  abroad.  We  have  to  begin  by 
curbing  Government  borrowing.  And 
that  means  attacking  the  deficit  prob- 
lem head  on. 

In  order  to  keep  our  economy  on 
track  by  reducing  massive  Govern- 
ment borrowing,  economists  agree  and 
the  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
agree  that  we  must  reduce  the  deficit 
to  2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product— or  $100  billion— by  1988. 
Here  is  a  plan  to  do  Just  that.  The 
leadership  budget  package  will  reduce 
Federal  deficits  by  nearly  $300  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  It  will  provide  a 
sound  foundation  for  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  that  will  benefit  every 
American— without  raising  taxes. 

The  passage  of  this  budget  plan  rep- 
resents far  more-  than  a  challenge  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  a  magnificent 
opportunity  as  well— an  opportunity  to 
assure  that  prosperous  times  will  con- 
tinue; an  opportunity  to  assure  that 
our  children  and  future  generations 
will  continue  to  find  productive  Jobs; 
an  opportunity  to  assure  that  young 
couples  will  be  able  to  afford  homes; 
an  opportunity  to  assure  that  small 
businesses  will  be  able  to  expand  and 
remain  competitive;  an  opportunity  to 
assure  that  the  pruchaslng  power  of 
American  families  wUl  not  t>e  eroded 
by  inflation. 

The  approval  of  this  package  is  im- 
portant to  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  effect  of 
the  cheap  dollar  brought  on  by  mas- 
sive Federal  deficits  is  having  an  ex- 
tremely harmful  effect  on  our  export- 
oriented  industries,  which  affect  the 
Jobs  of  18.000  Rhode  Islanders.  Defi- 
cits cause  our  exports  to  be  expensive 
abroad,  imperiling  the  Jobs  of  those 
who  work  in  our  export  industries. 

The  deficits  are  also  making  It  diffi- 
cult for  our  other  industries  to  com- 
pete effectively  here  at  home  due  to 
competition  from  low-cost  Imports.  In- 
dustries which  employ  large  numbers 
of  Rhode  Island  workers — companies 
like  Cranston  Printworks,  Taco.  and 
Bostitch  to  name  only  a  few— are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete 
with  inexpensive  foreign  goods.  The 
budget  plan  now  before  us  will  provide 
a  more  secure  future  for  those  em- 
ployed In  my  State  and  every  other 
State  by  making  American  goods  more 
competitive. 

The  leadership  plan  will  also  help  to 
make  it  possible  for  young  people  In 
Rhode  Island  and  in  other  States  to 
afford  a  home.  I  find  it  extremely  dis- 
couraging that  the  current  mortgage 
interest  rate  on  a  30  year  fixed  rate 
mortgage  is  13.5  percent,  with  added 


"points"  up  front.  High  Interest  rates 
brought  on  by  the  deficit  are  placing 
the  American  dream  of  home  owner- 
ship farther  and  farther  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  citizens.  If  we  take  posi- 
tive action  to  reduce  the  deficit  we  will 
help  to  assure  lower  prices  for  home 
buyers.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
even  a  1  percentage  point  drop  In  in- 
terest rates  will  reduce  the  annual 
mortgage  payments  of  the  average 
home  buyer  by  $800,  or  $50  a  month. 
That  same  1  percentage  point  decline 
in  Interest  rates  will  mean  an  addition- 
al 300,000  home  sales  each  year. 

Reducing  the  deficit  and  bringing 
down  interest  rates  will  also  improve 
the  climate  for  prosperity  of  small 
businesses  in  Rhode  Island  and  across 
the  Nation.  High  interest  rates  dis- 
courage expansion  and  Innovation. 
When  interest  rates  come  down,  the 
net  income  of  small  businesses  rises, 
and  so  does  productivity.  And  this 
means  American  Jobs  remain  secure. 
When  interest  rates  decline  by  2  per- 
centage points,  the  estimated  net  in- 
crease in  income  is  18  percent  for 
firms  with  19  or  fewer  employees,  and 
26  percent  for  firms  with  between  20 
and  99  employees.  For  most  small 
businesses  this  can  make  a  crucial  dif- 
ference In  their  ability  to  stay  com- 
petitive. 

The  choice  for  the  future  Is  clear.  If 
we  do  nothing  and  allow  these  deficits 
to  continue  imabated,  every  American 
stands  to  lose.  But  if  we  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  keep  our  economic  recov- 
ery on  track,  every  American  stands  to 
gain.  This  is  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
afford  to  pass  up.  We  know  what  it  is 
to  have  21  percent  prime  Interest 
rates,  12  percent  Inflation  and  10.5 
percent  unemployed.  None  of  us  want 
those  bad  days  to  return. 

But  if  we  are  prepared  to  take  action 
on  the  deficit  now  by  approving  the 
leadership  plan,  these  good  times  can 
become  far  better.  Interest  rates  will 
decline.  Our  products  will  compete 
abroad.  There  w<ll  be  more  Jobs.  The 
best  is  ahead.  I  u.'ge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  supporting  this  package  so  that 
these  goals  can  be  realized. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  talk  directly  to 
Rhode  Islanders  for  a  moment:  I  have 
worked  on  your  behalf  for  many  years, 
both  as  your  Governor  and  your  Sena- 
tor. We  have  always  shared  the  same 
goals  and  aspirations  for  ourselves  and 
our  State.  As  the  Senate  works  on  this 
package  in  the  days  ahead,  I  will  be 
facing  many  difficult  choices.  I  will  be 
voting  on  the  side  of  those  who  have 
always  wanted  a  chance  for  a  good  Job, 
for  our  young  people  who  want  to 
start  a  family  and  buy  a  house  in 
Rhode  Island  to  keep  their  families  to- 
gether. I  will  be  voting  so  that  our 
children  in  high  school  will  have  a 
chance  to  go  to  college  instead  of 
being  saddled  with  an  enormous  debt. 
In  short,  my  vote  will  be  for  all  Rhode 


Islanders,  each  of  whom  has  a  dream 
for  the  future. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

<1)  Dole-Domenlci  Amendment  No.  37.  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Dole-Domenici  Amendment  No.  38  (to 
Amendment  No.  37),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

<3)  E>ole-Domenici  Amendment  No.  39  (to 
Amendment  No.  38),  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

(4)  Dole-Domenici  Amendment  No.  41  (to 
the  resolution),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
41.  Neither  side  yielding  time,  time 
shall  run  equally. 


ONE-HOUR  RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  1  hour  and  that  the 
1  hour  be  equally  divided  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:21  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:21  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Wilson]. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  runs  equally,  being  charged  to 
both  sides. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMKMT  NO.  43 

(Purpose:  An  amendment  proposing  a 

substitute  for  the  pending  amendment) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself,  the 

distinguished      Senator      from      New 


Mexico,  and  additional  cosponsors,  the 
names  of  whom  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself,  Mr.  DoMzmci.  Mr.  Akmstronc.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  CocRRAif.  Mr. 
DARPOiiTH.  Mr.  EvAHS,  Mr.  Garm,  Mr. 
GRAim,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Heiitz, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr 
LUGAR,  Mr.  Mattihgly,  Mr.  McChtre,  Mr. 
McCoKWELL.  Mr.  Mdrkowski.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rudmak.  Mr.  Simpsoh, 
Mr.  Stevews,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thurmoitd, 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Warner. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  42. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:  On  page  2.  line 
8,  strilEe  the  figure 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued and  concluded  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

amendment  no.  42 

(A  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment.) 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ••$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$956,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  the  flgiue  and 
insert  "$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "'$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  U,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1.216.J00.0OO.0O0". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$969,000,000,000". 


On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  the  tigurt  and 
Insert  "$1,013,100,000,000  ". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1.055,70O.0O0.0O0". 

On  page  3.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$212,900,000,000  ". 

On  pa^e  3.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,088,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,316,300,000,000  ". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "'$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  the  figive  and 
Insert  ""$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  the  flgive  and 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$0". 

line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 


line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  6. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  3, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$31!.800.000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  i,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •■$0". 

On  page  6.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$298,400,000,000". 

On  page 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page 
insert  "$0". 

On  page 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page 
insert  "$359.600000,000" 


7,  lln»  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
7.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
7.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
7.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
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On  page  W^"*  9-  •trike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "tSSl.looi^OOO.OOO ". 

On  PMC  7.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  7.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "tO". 

On  page  7,  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$25,300,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "tl8.000.000.000". 

On  page  7,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "110.300.000.000". 

On  page  7.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "821.000,000.000". 

On  page  8.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$17,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  S.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  8.  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$20,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$17,100,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $7,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  8.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$20,500,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$16,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,900,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  7.  strike  Lhe  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $8,700,000,000". 
On  page  9.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 


9.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 


Insert  "$0" 

On  page 
Iqpert  'W ". 

On  page  9 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$8,800,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  23.  strike  the  fig\ire  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  9.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 


On  page  10.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
InMrt  -$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  10,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,500,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  25.  strike  the  fignre  and 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$4,800,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $4,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,100,000,000".       ; 

On  page  12.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$13,400,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 
On  page  12.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 


line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 


Insert  "$0' 

On  page  12. 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 


On  page  13,  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  "$24,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  14,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  20.  strike  the 
Insert  "$16,500,000". 

On  page  13.  line  31.  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  the 
Insert  "$11,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  2,  strike  the 
Insert  "10". 

On  page  14.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$16,400,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  5.  strike  the 
Insert  "$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$10,200,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  11.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  Une  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$13,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  14.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$9,100,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  20.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$12,600,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  24.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  15,  Une  2.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  line  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  line  6.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  8.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$7,200,000,000". 

On  page  IS,  lUie  9.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,600,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  11.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  13.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$25,200,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  15.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  17.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  IS,  Une  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  IS,  line  20.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15,  lUie  22.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,700,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  24.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  1.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  2.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$2,700,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  6.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  IC.  line  11.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$29,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  12.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,100,000,000". 


Apnl  29,  1985 
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igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
'igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
'igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
gure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igure  and 
Igiire  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 


On  page  16.  line  14.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  16,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  16.  Une  20.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  21.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$25,600,000,000  ". 

On  page  16.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  25.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  3,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$27,100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  6.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  7.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  9.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  line  13.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  14.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$26,500,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Une  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  24,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  2,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  9,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  11,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  13.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  15.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18,  Une  17,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  20,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$700,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  22,  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  Une  24,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  Une  1,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  Une  6,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  Une  8.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  12.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$31,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  15,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,000,000,000". 
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On  page  19,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$28,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  22,  strike  the  figiire  and 
Uisert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  30,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  30.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$29,000,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,400,000,000". 

On  page  20.  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  aoid 
Uisert  "$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  21,  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  21,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$39,200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$0' 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  22.  line  3, 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  5, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  22,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$65,200,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$81,600,000,000". 


On  page  23.  line  17.  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "$68,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$90,500,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$74,100,000,000". 

On  page  23.  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  23,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  33,  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$93,300,000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$81,600,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  23.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  23.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  23.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$162,800,000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$128,600,000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$14,300,000,000". 

On  page  23.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  23.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  24.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$156,300,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$118,100,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  24.  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  24,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  24,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$166,500,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$121,900,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,300,000,000". 

On  page  24,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  24.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  24,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$174,700,000,000". 

On  page  24.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$125,600,000,000". 

On  page  24.  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  25.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  25 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  25.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$195,500,000,000". 

On  page  25,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$189,300,000,000". 

On  page  25.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  25.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  25.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  25,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$207,600,000,000". 

On  page  25,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$197,700,000,000". 

On  page  25.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 


line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
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On  page  25.  line  31.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  ptLge  25.  line  23.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  tine  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$225,300,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  3.  strike  the 
Insert    t206.500.000.000". 

On  page  26.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  26.  line  11.  strike  the 
Insert    S266.200.000.000". 

On  page  26.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "S216. 100.000.000". 

On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  26.  line  15.  strike  the 
Insert    SO". 

On  page  26.  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  26.  line  30.  strike  the 
insert  "S21.2OO.OOO.0O0". 

On  page  26.  line  21.  strike  the 
Insert  "S26.300.000.000". 

On  page  26.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert    SI. 300.000.000". 

On  page  26.  line  25.  strike  the 
insert    S  16.800.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  2,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  27,  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "S26.90O.0O0.0O0". 

On  page  27.  line  S.  strike  the 
insert  "S26.300.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  'Sl.300.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  'S15.300.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  11,  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  27.  line  13,  strike  the 
Insert  'S26.900.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  'S26.300.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "Sl.200.000.000". 

On  page  27.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  'S17.40O.0OO.0OO'. 

On  page  27.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "SO  ". 

On  page  27.  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  23,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$26,400,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "Sl.20O.0O0.0OO-. 

On  page  28.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert    $20,100,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  28.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert    $6.600.000.000'. 

On  page  28.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  'SO'. 

On  page  28,  line  11.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO  ". 

On  page  28,  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO  ". 

On  page  28.  line  15.  strike  the 
Insert    $6,800,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert    $6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert    SO". 

On  page  28.  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  28.  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  'SO". 
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On  page  28.  line  23 
insert    S6.900.000.000 

On  page  28.  line  24, 
Insert  "$6,900,000,000' 

On  page  28.  line  25. 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  29.  line  2, 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  4. 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  6. 
insert  "$7,000,000,000" 

On  page  29.  line  7. 
insert  ""$7,000,000,000" 

On  page  29.  line  8, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  10. 
insert  'SO". 

On  page  39.  line  12, 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  15, 
Insert  "S5.800.000.000" 

On  page  29.  line  16. 
insert  ""S5.800.000.000" 

On  page  29,  line  17, 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  19, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  21, 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  29,  line  23. 
Insert  "S5.30O.0O0.0OO' 

On  page  29.  line  24, 
insert  "S5.30O.0OO.0O0" 

On  page  39.  line  35, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  30,  line  3, 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  30,  line  4^ 
insert  ""SO". 

On  page  30,  line  6, 
Insert  ""S5.40O.0OO.0OO' 

On  page  30.  line  7. 
Insert  "$5,300,000,000" 

On  page  30.  line  8. 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  30.  line  10. 
Insert  "SO ". 

On  page  30,  line  13. 
Insert  ""SO". 

On  page  30,  line  14. 
insert  "S5.600.000.000" 

On  page  30.  line  15, 
Insert  "S5.50O.0OO.000" 

On  page  30,  line  16, 
insert  "SO ". 

On  page  30,  line  18, 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  30,  line  30. 
insert  ""SO". 

On  page  30,  line  33, 
Insert  "S6.40O.0O0.0OO" 

On  page  30.  line  24, 
Insert  "$6,400,000,000  " 

On  page  30,  line  25, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31,  line  2, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31,  line  4, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31.  line  6, 
insert  "$6,500,000,000" 

On  page  31,  line  7, 
Insert  ""S6.500.000.000" 

On  page  31.  line  8. 
insert  ""SO". 

On  page  31.  line  10, 
Insert  '"SO". 

On  page  31.  line  12, 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31,  line  14, 
Insert  "$2,000,000,000" 

On  page  31.  line  15, 
insert  "$3,200,000,000" 


,  strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  flgiuv  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  flgive  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  31.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  31,  line  18,  strike  the 
Insert  ""SO". 

On  page  31,  line  20,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31.  line  22.  strike  the 
insert  ""$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  23,  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000  ". 

On  page  31.  line  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO ". 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  32.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  ""SO". 

On  page  32.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$129,700,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "S129.700.000.000". 

On  page  32.  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  32,  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  ""SO". 

On  page  32,  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  32.  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  ""$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  ""$142,300,000,000". 

On  page  32.  line  19.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  32.  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  32.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "S153.0OO.0O0.OO0". 

On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  the 
Insert  "$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  "$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$155,200,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33. 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33. 
Insert  "SO"". 

On  page  33,  line  20,  strike  the 
Insert  "S300.000.000". 

On  page  33.  line  21,  strike  the 
insert  ""$300,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "'SO". 

On  page  33,  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  34,  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "SO ". 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "-Sl.400.000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  6,  strike  the 
Insert  '"-$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  34,  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  34 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  34, 
Insert  "SO  ". 

On  page  34,  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "-$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  15.  strike  the 
insert  ""  -Sl.200,000,000"". 

On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  "SO"". 

On  page  34,  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "SO"'. 


line  IS.  strike  the 


line  17.  strike  the 


line  9.  strike  the 
line  11.  strike  the 


figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
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figure  and 
figure  and 
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figure  and 
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figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
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figure  and 
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figure  and 
figure  and 
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figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
figure  and 
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On  page  34.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO"". 

On  page  34.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$200,000,000"". 

On  page  34.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-SIOO.000,000"'. 

On  page  34.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO"". 

On  page  35,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  35,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO"". 

On  page  35.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$32,400,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""-$32,400,000,000"". 

On  page  35.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  35,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO"". 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO"". 

On  page  35,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""-$35,000,000,000"". 

On  page  35.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO"". 

On  page  35,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""SO"". 

On  page  35.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO"". 

On  page  36.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""-$37,800,000,000"". 

On  page  36.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$37,800,000,000  ". 

On  page  36,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO ". 

On  page  36.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO"". 

On  page  36,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "- $41.100,000,000 ". 

On  page  36,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$41,100,000,000"". 

On  page  36,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  36,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  strike  the  date  and 
Insert  "June  30,  1985". 

On  page  37,  line  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$4,610,000,000'". 

On  page  37,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,773,000,000"". 

On  page  37.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,540,000,000"'. 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  the  first  flgtuv 
and  insert  ""$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  ""$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "SO". 

On  page  37.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $894,000,000"". 

On  page  37,  line  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$0"". 

On  page  37,  line  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$1,424,000,000'". 

On  page  38,  line  10,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  10.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$4,213,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $11,353,000,000". 


On  page  38,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,416,000,000"". 

On  page  38.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,509,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$9,566,000,000  ". 

On  page  38.  line  24.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2.622,000,000 ". 

On  page  38,  line  24,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "■$1,077,000,000"". 

On  page  39,  line  2,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,633,000,000"". 

On  page  39.  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,368,000,000  ". 

On  page  39.  line  13.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"$2.962.000,000 ". 

On  page  39.  line  13.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  '"$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "S2.723.000.000". 

On  page  39.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""S2.579.0OO.0OO"'. 

On  page  39.  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"$2,720,000,000"". 

On  page  39,  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  2,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$1,720,000,000"". 

On  page  40,  line  5,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  ""$2.1 12.000.000"'. 

On  page  40,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO"'. 

On  page  40,  line  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "S8.1 17.000.000". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  40.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$18,934,000,000"". 

On  page  40,  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"SO"". 

On  page  40.  line  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$28,137,000,000"". 

On  page  41,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$47,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  5,  strike  the  second  figtuv 
and  Insert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  'SUO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  41.  line  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""SO"'. 

On  page  41,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"$1,325,000,000"". 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  41.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$7,332,000,000"". 

On  page  41.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "SO". 

On  page  41,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,097,000,000"". 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  6.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  •$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,826,000,000"". 

On  page  42.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$3,446,000,000'". 

On  page  42.  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  ""$4,231,000,000"". 

On  page  42,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$882,000,000"". 

On  page  42,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  21,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  •$2,034,000,000"". 

On   page  42,   line   21,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  •"$2,101,000,000"'. 

On  page  42.  line  22.  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  "$2,594,000,000"". 

On  page  42.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$2,275,000,000"". 

On  page  43,  line  7, 
Insert  "$858,000,000"". 

On  page  43.  line  8, 
insert  ""$791,000,000'". 

On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$1,332,000,000"'. 

On  page  43,  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$192,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$87,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  22.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$201,000,000"". 

On  page  43,   line   22,  strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  '"$151,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$211,000,000"". 

On  page  43,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$3,899,000,000"". 

On  page  44.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$4,610,000,000"". 

On  page  44,  line  12,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,773,000,000"". 

On   page  44,   line   12,  strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$6,540,000,000"". 

On  page  44.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$4,258,000,000"". 

On  page  44,  line  14.  strike  the  figiire  and 
Insert  ••$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  first  figive 
and  Insert  ••SO". 

On   page   44,  line   19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  •$376,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  'SO'". 

On  page  44.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$894,000,000"'. 

On  page  44.  line  22.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  '"$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  8.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$4,028,000,000"". 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$10,379,000,000 ". 

On   page  45.   line   11,   strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$8,550,000,000"". 
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On  page  45.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,838,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  'tl.31«.000.000". 

On  page  45,  line  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  -$3,202,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $3,865,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $5,188,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,187,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,871,000,000". 

On  t>age  46.  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  -$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $3,958,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$192,000.000 -. 

On  page  46.  line  24,  strike  the  flgtire  and 
insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  25,  strike  the  first  Hgure 
and  insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$282,000,000-'. 

On  page  47.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $140,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "'$64,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "-$0". 

On  page  47.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$3,699,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  --$0". 

On  page  47,  line  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$5,203,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert    $540,000,000--. 

On  page  47.  Une  25.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$292,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  1,  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert    $559,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $402,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  -'$634,000,000'-. 

On  page  48.  Une  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert    $526,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$401,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  14.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  -$379,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$293,000,000'. 

On  page  48.  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$352,000,000". 

On  page  48.  Une  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3»4,000,000". 

On  page  48.  line  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$375,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  4.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  -$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  4.  strike  the  second  fig\ire 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$7,183,000,000". 


On  page  49,  line  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  -$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0--. 

On  page  49.  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inert  ""$1,895,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  '$469,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,091,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,950,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  ""$4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$3,161,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$882,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  '$2,034,000,000-'. 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  ""$3.101.000.000 ". 

On  page  50.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  60.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$858,000,000'. 

On  page  50.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$791.000.000 -. 

On  page  50.  Une  30.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  50.  Une  22,  strike  the  flg\ire  and 
insert  -$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  page  51.  Une  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$14,456,000,000". 

On  page  51.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "-$0". 

On  page  51.  Une  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert    $21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$335,600,000,000 ". 

On  page  51.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""8". 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 

Neither  side  having  shielded  time,  the 
time  runs  equally  against  both  sides. 

rOBTT-lflXTm  RBCISS 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


stand  in  recess  for  40  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  on  the 
amendment.  20  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:46  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  4:26  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Gorton],  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  amendment  No.  42. 

Who  yields  time?  If  neither  side 
yields  time,  time  will  be  charged  equal- 
ly against  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  the  resolution,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  time  off  the  res- 
olution. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY 
BRITISH  PARLIAMENTARIANS 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  distinguished  group  of  British  parlia- 
mentarians who  are  visiting  us  today.  I 
should  like  to  ask,  with  time  taken  off 
of  the  resolution,  equally  divided,  that 
we  stand  In  recess  for  several  minutes 
so  we  may  greet  the  parliamentarians. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  How 
many  minutes  is  the  Senator  asking? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Five  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:43  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:48 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  djled  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (lidr.  Gorton]. 


FIRST  BUDGETT  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Neither  side  having  yielded  time,  it 
will  be  charged  equally  against  each 
side  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

MOnOH  TO  RacOKMTT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  to  recommit  S.  Con.  Res.  33, 
with  instructions  to  report  forthwith  as  fol- 
lows: 
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On  page  36.  line  19,  strike  the  date  and 
Insert  '-June  18, 1985". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time 
on  the  motion,  the  time  will  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  motion  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

AMXHDMBIT  no.  43 

(Purpose:  Amendment  to  Motion  to 
Reconmilt) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dou]  for 
himself  and  Mr.  DoKKmci  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  43. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  the  instructions  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowinr  that  the  resolution  be  reported 
forthwith  with  the  following  language  In 
lieu  of  the  language  of  the  resolution: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  revised  and 
replaced,  the  first  conciurent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  foUowlng  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1984,  October  1,  1985,  October  1, 
1986.  and  October  1,  1987: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $736,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $793,600,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $866,300,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $955,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $3,400,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $51,000,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $61,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  dlsabUity  Insurance  within  the 
recommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $216,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $248,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  foUows: 


Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,055,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,076,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,139,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,216,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $949,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $969,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,013,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,055,700,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  Ught  of 
economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $212,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $175,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $146,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $99,800,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,849,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,088,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,316,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,529,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $25,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $238,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $228,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $213,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1984,  October  1,  1985,  October 
1,  1986,  and  October  1,  1987,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$52,900,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $69,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $74,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$27,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $74,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$25,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $79,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,300,000,000, 

(b)  The  Congreta  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$392,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $252,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$313,800,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $276,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$334,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $298,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$359,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $321,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  prlmsry  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $10,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  ctnn- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $17,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menU,  $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cmn- 
mltments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7.»00,0(M).000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $12,3.3,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (360): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 10. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
.    (4)  Energy  (270): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,100,000,000. 

(E/  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  g\iarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  (»m- 
mitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$9,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $27,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  se'^ondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $25,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $26,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligatioiu. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Communi'.y   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $8,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $8,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $81,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $90,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $81,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$162,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $128,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$156,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $118,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$166,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $121,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $125,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$207,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $197,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$225,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $206,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$266,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $216,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
menu.  $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $20,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secon(Ury  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmente,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(■)  New  secondary  loan  vuanmtee  com- 
mltmenU.  10. 
Placal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  U.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  15.300.000.000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obllsatlona.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $5,500,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  >0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  198S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  ta.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  88.500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t8.500.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t2.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  83,100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t2. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

( 19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
1 129.700.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  tl29.70O.0OO.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
8142.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl42.30O.0O0.0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$153,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  1 153.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$155,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl55.200.000.000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coimnlt- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8300.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t300.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-tl.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -tl.400,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget      \    authority. 
-tl.200.000.000.  J 

(B)  Outlays,  -tl.200.000,000./ 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -%'. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$100,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee 
menta.  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  (^>m- 
mltments.  tO.  \ 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    RecelpU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.' 
-832.400,000.000.                           ,  / 

(B)  Outlays, -t32,400.000.000.X 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  t6v       .  ^ 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  col£mlt- 
ments.  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-t35.0OO.0OO.0OO. 

(B)  Outlays.  -t3S.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-837.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -837.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$41,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -841.100.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

RXCOMCILIATIOH 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  19,  1985, 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (bb)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 


After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

■KNATI  coiofimn 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  lU  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  lu  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  83,899.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  t4.610..000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  83.773,000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
t6.640.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  84.258.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
810.326.000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  80  in  budget  authority 
and  8376.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  80  In  budget  authority  and 
8894.000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  80  In  budget  authority  and 
81.424.000.000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 

^  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
'provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
,  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  810.122.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  84.213.000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 

1986.  811.353,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  87,416.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  and  812.509.000.000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  89.588.000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  J\irisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  iu  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  82,622,000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  82.216.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  81.416.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
81.077.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  81.633.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
81,368,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
In  laws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 


In  section  401(c)(3KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  82,962,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  82,253.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  82,723.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
t2,579.00O.0O0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  t2.720.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t2,814.0OO,0O0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  t7 19.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  t306. 000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1986,  81,208,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
81.451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  81,720,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t2,112,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  pchieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  tO  in  budget  author- 
ity and  t8, 11 7,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  80  in  budget  authority  and 
818.934,000,000    in    outlays    in    fiscal    year 

1987,  and  80  in  budget  authority  and 
828,137,000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provi(le  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  8192.000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  t47,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $275,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$109,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $282,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$140,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(j)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cH2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(CM2KC)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  Increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  8375,000,000 
in  contributions,  tO  in  budget  authority  and 
t3, 10 1.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
81,325,000,000  in  contributions,  tO  in  budget 
authority  and  t7,332,0O0,0OO  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  81,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, to  in  budget  authority  and 
t9,097,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 


In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cM2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  83.404,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  81.3M,000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  83,826.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
83,448.000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  84.291.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
84.231.000.000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
8882,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
81,258,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
82,034,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
82,101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  82,594,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
82,275,000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(m)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2HC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  8858,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  8791,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  tl.332.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl.496.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  81.725,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl,987.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(n)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  shaU  report  (1)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  8192,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  887.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  8201,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
8151,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  8211,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl81,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
HODsx  comcimEs 

(0)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (I)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  witliin  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  83.899,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  84,610,000,000  in  out- 


lays In  fiscal  year  1988,  83,773,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  86,540,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  84.258,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  810.336,000.000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(p)  The  House  Coounittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  80  In  budget  authority 
and  8376,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  80  in  budget  authority  and 
$894,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  80  in  budget  authority  and 
81.434,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  mending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  stifflcient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  89.159.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  84,028.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  89.730,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
88.870.000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $10,379,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,550,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  chaiLges  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  83,838,000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $U16,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $3,183,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,303,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $3,549,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,885,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shaU  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  85.188,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $8,187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1986.  $3,871,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
810,159,000,000    in    outlays    in    fiscal    year 

1987,  and  83,958,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  813,539,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  juirisdic- 
tion  other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$192,000,000     in     budget     authority     and 
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$47,000,000  in  ouUays  In  fiscal  ye*r  19M. 
<37S.000.0OO  in  budget  authority  and 
tl09.000.000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $282,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl40.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1B88. 

(u)  The  House  Committee  on  Oovemraent 
Operations  shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2MC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (3)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  to  in  budget  authority  and 
t64.000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988.  tO 
in  budget  authority  and  $3,699,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  tO  in  budget 
authority  and  $5,203,000,000  in  ouUays  In 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(V)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2hC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  <3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $540,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $292,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $559,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$402,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $634,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$526,000,000  In  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(w)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2MC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlajrs.  ( 2 )  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)<2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $401,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $379,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $293,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$352,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $394,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$450,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(X)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
s[>endlng  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  (2)  changes  In  laws  within  Its 
JurisdlcUon  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  Increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $375,000,000 
in  contributions.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,037,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,335,000,000  in  contributions.  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,183,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $1,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,850,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(y)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of   1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 


budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  JurisdlcUon  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,895,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $469.0(X).000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $3,091,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,950,000,000  In  ol  .\ys  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $4,170,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,161,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(z)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Juriadiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX3MC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows. 
$882,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,258,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$2,034,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $2,594,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,275,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(aa)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX2xC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $858,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $791.000.0<X)  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,332,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,496,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $1,725,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,987,000,000  in  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(bb)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cM2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,600,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $14,456,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  t21.8O9.0OO,0OO  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

AmOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050, 
National  Defense,  to  exceed 

t3 13.500.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
t335.6OO.0OO.0OO  In  fiscal  year  1987:  and  ag- 
gregate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
t360.400.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  rec- 


ommended by  the  respective  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
tl36.700.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
1 138,200.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1987;  and  ag- 
gregate budget  authority  to  exceed 
tl43.100.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
In  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

MISCKLUUfXOnS  paovisiONS 

Sec.  4.  If  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1.  1985.  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  then,  for  purposes  of  section  311  of 
such  Act,  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment,  except 
proposed  legislation  reported  in  response  to 
reconciliation  instructions  contained  in  this 
resolution,  authorizing  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations or  new  loan  giuuimtee  commitments 
unless  that  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  authority  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  shall  t>e  effective  only 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are 
contained  in  appropriation  acts. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  previous  distinction  between  "unified 
budget"  and  "off-budget"  spending  be 
ended,  and  that  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  the  so-called  "off-budget"  agencies 
be  Included  In  the  budget  totals. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  existing  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States  distorts  economic  activity, 
leading  to  an  Inefficient  use  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
economic  vitality  and  competitive  posture  in 
International  markets: 

(2)  the  relative  tax  burdens  among  various 
taxpayer  categories  are  manifestly  unfair 
insofar  as  they  arise  from  differences  In  the 
capabilities  of  taxpayers  to  take  advantage 
of  complicated  tax  laws: 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  and  conduct  rational  fiscal  policy  is 
frustrated  by  elaborate  schemes  to  avoid 
taxation  and  the  unintended  effects  of  tax 
Incentives  and  penalties: 

(4)  progressive  erosion  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance threatens  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our 
public  finances  and  the  confidence  of  our 
dtisens  in  'he  Federal  Government's  capac- 
ity to  govern:  and 

(5)  a  number  of  plans,  each  designed  to 
simplify  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  it  should  incorporate 
the  following  principles  and  objectives: 

(1)  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
market  conditions  in  the  economic  activities 
of  American  businesses  and  consumers: 

(3)  simplicity  of  structure  and  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates: 

(3)  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  among  all  taxpayers,  with  relief 


for  those  t>elow  the  pKJverty  level,  and  incen- 
tives to  bring  them  Into  the  work  force; 

(4)  a  broader  tax  base,  with  deductions  es- 
sential to  avoid  genuine  hardship  or  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people:  ai  J 

(5)  increased  incentives  for  work,  saving, 
and  investment. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
because  the  Senate  requires  timely  report- 
ing of  legislative  action  on  spending  bills, 
and  because  the  Senate  requires  continual 
control  over  the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  issue  a 
weekly  report  during  periods  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session  detailing  and  tabulating 
the  progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
Public  Law  93-344,  section  308(b). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  spealcing 
on  the  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  DOLE  [continuing].  Let  me  indi- 
cate that  this  takes  us  about  as  far  as 
we  wish  to  go  on  the  amendment  prcx:- 
ess  this  evening.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  have  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  at  this 
time. 

We  are  still  working  on  the  Ortega 
resolution  and  hope  we  can  dispose  of 
that  this  evening  and  then  recess  until 
9:30  or  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  on  the  reso- 
lution, at  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
make  a  request  that  the  Senate  recess 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  6:30  p.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  short  moments  of 
the  Senate's  time  today  to  discuss  the 
upcoming,  all-important  first  major 
vote  on  the  budget  this  year. 

The  term  I  used— "all  important"— 
was  chosen  with  great  care. 

For  the  last  week,  the  Senate  has  ac- 
complished very  little,  except  for  last 
Tuesday,  when  we  debated  and  passed 
the  Nicaragua  resolution.  E>er  since 
then,  we  have  been  treading  water- 
first  to  kill  time  until  the  President's 
Wednesday  evening  speech  on  the 
budget  and,  after  that,  to  give  the  Re- 
publican leadership  time  to  cultivate 


the  seeds  which  the  President  sup- 
posedly sowed. 

What  is  the  difficulty?  Why  the  in- 
action? Could  it  be  that  all  of  the 
"zeros"  in  the  President's  plan  accu- 
rately reflect  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
of  our  Republican  colleagues,  and  the 
American  people,  for  this  latest 
"grand  scheme"  of  Government  de- 
struction cloaked  in  the  garb  of  "defi- 
cit reduction?" 

Setting  aside  the  merits  or  lack 
thereof,  of  this  budget  proposal,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  before  us  and  the  big  vote 
ahead. 

For  days,  "secret"  negotiations 
during  quorum  calls  have  been  the 
Senate's  real  pending  business.  All  the 
stops  have  been  pulled  out.  Senators 
who  have  special  interests  in  one 
budget  item  or  another  have  been  hus- 
tled into  secret  conclaves.  Bones  have 
been  thrown  out  and  eagerly  scooped 
up  by  those  who  have  sought  to  re- 
claim their  little  slivers  of  the  "pie." 
The  "White  House-Senate  leadership 
plan"  has  been  a  slow  moving  train 
ever  since  it  left  the  station  on  April  4. 
It  never  makes  a  stop  to  be  fully  con- 
sidered and  voted  upon.  It  just  slows 
down  long  enough  to  hope  to  pick  up  a 
passenger  here  and  there  as  they  run 
along  the  tracks.  Pretty  soon  it  will 
run  out  of  fuel  and  then  will  be  forced 
to  stop  and  be  voted  upon. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear  to 
each  of  my  colleagues.  This  upcoming 
major  vote  which  is  likely  to  take 
place  tomorrow,  after  all  the  secret 
conclaves  and  procedural  meetings,  is 
not  a  "procedural"  vote  by  any  usual 
explanation.  It  is  not  just  a  vote  to 
"get  the  plan  out  on  the  table"  for  fur- 
ther amendment.  No,  indeed,  Mr. 
President.  We  did  that  several  days 
ago  when  the  measure  was  brought  up 
for  consideration. 

It  is,  pure  and  simple,  a  vote  on  the 
President's  overall  budget  plan— noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less,  an(i  any  other 
interpretation  that  would  be  placed  on 
the  vote  tomorrow  is  an  erroneous 
one. 

I  know  that  there  is  all  kinds  of  talk 
about  "Just  give  us  a  vote  on  this  plan 
of  the  President.  It's  a  procedural 
plan.  Nobody  will  ever  remember  how 
you  voted.  Then  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  offer  amendments  to  change 
that  plan,  and  it  will  be  voted  up  or 
down." 

Essentially,  Mr.  President,  I  fear 
that  if  the  so-called  procedural  vote  is 
taken  tomorrow  as  is  envisioned,  it  will 
set  the  course,  and  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make  the 
changes  in  that  plan  that  many  of  us 
think  are  necessary.  Many  of  us  would 
like  to  join  in  the  effort  and  be  part  of 
the  effort  to  bring  some  sanity  to  the 
F*resident's  spending  schemes  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  ask  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle— in 


all  good  faith— to  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  what  the  majority  of  this 
body  may  be  about  to  do.  If  the 
Senate  votes  to  approve  this  disastrous 
budget  blueprint  now  before  us,  the 
die  may  very  well  be  cast.  If  it  is  ap- 
proved, subsequent  amendments  will 
be  very,  very  difficult  to  pass,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned.  As  in  warfare,  he 
who  claims  the  high  ground  usually 
wins  the  battle. 

If  we  approve  this  plan,  those  who 
support  amendments  to  it  after  the 
fact  will  be  picked  off  like  "ducks  in  a 
row." 

There  is  no  sanctity  to  what  we're 
being  asked  to  approve.  Just  look  at 
the  changes  which  have  come  down 
from  the  other  side  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  during  the  last  few  weelts  and 
indeed  probably  the  last  few  days.  The 
"bottom  line"  is  really  the  "latest 
line."  Take  defense,  for  example.  First, 
there  was  a  6  i>ercent  real  growth 
figure  below  which  the  Russians 
would  be  marching  on  the  Capitol. 
Now,  with  "only"  3  percent,  they'll 
only  make  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac but  not  across.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  final  figure  will  be  below  3 
percent  and  that  the  Sun  will  rise  the 
very  next  morning,  and  the  Russians 
will  not  launch  their  attack. 

So  I  beseech  each  and  every  Senator. 
We  all  know  the  issues.  Let's  vote  our 
consciences.  If  you  want  crippling  cuts 
in  agriculture,  vote  for  the  President's 
plan  tomorrow  on  a  procedural  vote  or 
anjrthing  else  that  is  so  determined.  If 
you  want  to  see  Amtrak  down  the 
tubes  forever,  vote  with  the  President. 

And  if  you  want  to  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  year  1990  an  annual  defi- 
cit of  over  $100  billion— that  is  5  years 
from  now— all  of  $100  billion,  I  can 
confidently  predict  if  that  blueprint  is 
voted  in  tomorrow,  that  is  what  wlU 
happen. 

In  short,  if  you  want  everything  the 
President  wants — everything— go 

ahead  and  vote  as  he  asks  whether  it 
is  a  procedural  vote  or  anything  else. 

I  just  suggest  that  there  should  be 
no  false  move.  There  should  be  no 
trickery.  There  should  be  no  designs 
to  create  a  fake  here  and  then  go 
around  the  other  end. 

If  you  want  to  address  fairness  and 
as  you  know  deep  in  yoiu*  heart  that 
this  budget  or  a  major  part  of  it  is 
deeply  flawed,  then  vote  to  defeat  it 
and  then  let  the  Senate  work  its  col- 
lective will  on  a  fair  and  a  workable 
budget  to  get  the  finances  of  this 
country  in  shape. 

We  can  do  the  job.  We  will  cut  the 
deficit  just  as  much  as  the  President 
and  all  of  us  want  to  do.  There  is  no 
argument  about  that  point.  The  key  is 
how  do  we  do  that  job? 

Let  us  be  serious  and  let  us  be  delib- 
erate and  not  engage  in  "press  re- 
lease" legislating.  Let  us  not  be  fooled 
by  the  politics  of  calling  this  just  a 
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"procedural  vote."  I  know  the  pressure 
is  strong  all  around.  Let  us  detach  our- 
selves from  all  of  that  and  get  to  work 
in  a  businesslike  fashion  to  reach  our 
goal. 

The  country  will  be  better  off  for 
our  efforts  if  we  do  so,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


E3ECUTTVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FREE 

TRADE  AREA  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ISRAEL— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  40 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
7b  the  Congnss  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you.  pur- 
suant to  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2112(eX2)),  the  text 
of  the  Agreement  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Free  Trade  Area  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Israel  entered  into  in  Washington  on 
April  22.  1985. 

This  historic  Agreement  was  negoti- 
ated under  the  terms  of  Title  FV  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  (PX.  98- 
573)  and  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Free  Trade  Area  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  in  order  to  strength- 
en and  develop  the  two  nations'  eco- 
nomic relations  and  to  further  the 
friendship  between  them. 

With  the  Agreement  I  am  transmit- 
ting the  proposed  United  States-Israel 
Free  Trade  Area  Implementation  Act 
to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  and 
a  statement  of  administrative  action 
that  is  proposed  to  implement  the 
Agreement.  Section  102  also  requires  a 
statement  of  reasons,  first,  as  to  how 
the  Agreement  serves  the  Interest  of 
United  States  commerce,  and  second, 
as  to  why  the  implementing  bill  and 
proposed  administrative  action  is  re- 


quired or  appropriate  to  carry  it  out. 
The  second  of  these  requirements  is 
met  by  the  statement  of  administra- 
tive action.  This  letter  shall  meet  the 
first. 

The  nigning  of  this  Agreement  on 
April  22,  1985  marked  the  end  of 
lengthy  negotiations  with  Israel.  The 
passage  of  the  proposed  Implementing 
legislation.  I  believe,  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  strong  new  trading  rela- 
tionship with  our  friends  in  Israel. 
This  Agreement,  the  first  of  its  kind 
for  the  United  States,  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  substantially  all  the 
trade  barriers  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  and  will  be  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  bilateral 
trade  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

This  Agreement  serves  the  Interests 
of  United  States  commerce  because  it 
will  create  significant  expansion  of  our 
trade  with  Israel.  For  the  United 
States,  the  Agreement  will  provide 
duty  free  access  to  an  $8  billion 
market  in  which  we  cxurently  face  rel- 
atively high  duties  and  certain  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  in  which  we  face  a 
tariff  disparity  resulting  from  an  Is- 
raeli agreement  with  the  European 
Community.  This  Agreement  will 
ensure  that  American  firms  can  com- 
pete fairly  and  competitively  in  the  Is- 
raeli market. 

I  would  like.  In  closing,  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration that  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  our  Joint  effort  to  make  the 
U.S.— Israel  Free  Trade  Area  a  reality. 
Our  success  in  this  undertaking  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  all  and  a 
model  for  future  trade  initiatives. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thx  Whttx  House,  April  29,  1985. 


tlonal  security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  addition- 
al views)  (Rept.  No.  99-41). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

nniOLLXD  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  SIONXD 

At  5:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

KJ.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1986,  •■  "NaUonal  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month." 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  THt7iufom>]. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  f  oUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1029.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
personnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  19M,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Martha  Oraham.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3,  1986: 

Jacob  Neusner,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3.  1990;  and 
the  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

For  appointment:  Philip  E.  Coyne,  Jr.. 
Freddie  R.  Ouyer.  II. 

To  be  a$»Ulant  surveon 

Noreen  A.  Hsmes. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, I  also  report  favorably  a  nom- 
ination list  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice which  appeared  in  full  in  the 
Record  of  January  24,  1985,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  list  lie  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  blUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  nv^MR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
East): 
S.  1027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Pranklln;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abohor,  Mr.  BoRKN,  Mr.  Binoaman. 
Mr.    BuasiCK,    Mr.    McClurk,    Mr 
ExoH,    Mr.    ZoRiNSKY,    Mr.    DeCon 
CINI,  Mr.  Mklchxr.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mt. 
OaASSLKT,  Mr.  ANDRXwa,  Mr.  Coch 
>AN,  and  Mr.  Pxtor): 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  require  the  United  SUtes 
International  Trade  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  effects  of  honey  im- 
ports and  to  require  the  President  under 
certain  conditions  to  take  action  based  on 
such  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mi.  (30LDWATER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1029.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
personnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1986,  to  authorize  cer- 
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tain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  ptirpoaes:  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1030.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ZOKINSKT): 

8.  Res.   148.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Btko. 
Mr.    Bokbn,    Mr.    Dantokth.    Mr. 
OaAim.  Mr.  Thuxmond.  Mi.  Spscm. 
Mr.  HxLMS,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Smr- 
BON,  and  Mr.  Nickus): 
8.  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  condemn  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Sandlnlata  regime  in  Nicaragua: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Res.  150.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony in  the  case  of  State  of  Delaware  v. 
Roffer  Smith.  Crim.  No.  8iM)3-0232;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HKTiMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  East)' 
8.  1027.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth David  Franklin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

HKLixr  or  aawNXTH  davto  pxankiin 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  East  and  I  are  introducing  a 
private  relief  bill  for  Ketmeth  David 
Franklin  of  Raleigh,  NC.  Mi.  Franklin 
has  suffered  a  serious  injustice  in  con- 


nection with  the  termination  of  his 
employment  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  a  health  disability. 
He  has  exhausted  his  administrative 
remedies  and  pursuing  his  claim  in 
coiut  would  be  a  futile  act. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Franklin's  plight 
is  that  he  relied  on  an  erroneous  rep- 
resentation of  a  Federal  personnel  of- 
ficer about  the  availability  of  disabil- 
ity retirement  benefits.  He  then  did 
not  discover  that  the  representation 
was  erroneous  until  the  1-year  statute 
of  limitations  had  run.  In  effect,  he 
was  led  Into  a  serious  financial  mis- 
take for  himself  and  his  family  be- 
cause of  erroneous  factual  information 
given  by  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment whose  Job  it  was  to  provide 
the  correct  information. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  East  and  I 
urge  the  governmental  affairs  Ccnn- 
mittee  and  the  Senate  to  act  expedi- 
tiously to  correct  the  injustice  Mr. 
Franklin  has  suffered.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Boreh,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Bttroick.  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  ExoM,  Mr.  Zor- 
nfSKT.  Mr.  DtConcna,  Mr. 
Melcihxr,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr. 

O'RASSLEY )  * 

S.  1028.  A  bill  to  require  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
effects  of  honey  imports  and  to  re- 
quire the  President  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  take  action  based  on  such 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BKKKKEPKR  PHXSKBVATIOH  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intrcxluclng  legislation  re- 
quiring the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  section  22  investi- 
gation of  honey  imports  and  their 
impact  on  the  domestic  honey  price 
support  program.  Senators  Abdnor, 
Borer,  Bihoaman,  Buroick,  McClure, 
ExOH,     ZORDTSKT,     DECoNcnn,     Mkl- 


CHER,  Baucus,  Grasslet,  Andrews, 
Cochran  and  Prtor  are  Joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

For  several  years  now,  we  have  en- 
couraged the  administration  to  re- 
quest a  section  22  ITC  investigation. 
Numerous  letters  have  been  received 
on  this  issue  and  many  meetings  have 
been  held.  The  Senate  also  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  re- 
quest an  ITC  Investigation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  has  not 
taken  any  action  on  this  matter. 
Rather  than  investigating  the  Impact 
of  honey  imports,  the  administration 
has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  the  domestic  honey 
price  support  system.  This  would 
mean  disaster  for  American  beekeep- 
ers and  for  our  entire  agricultural 
ss^stem. 

In  1976,  the  beekeeping  industry  pe- 
titioned the  ITC  for  relief  from  honey 
imports.  At  that  time,  the  ITC  recom- 
mended that  actions  be  taken  to  limit 
honey  imports  and  prevent  damage  to 
the  domestic  Industry.  Unfortunately, 
the  recommendations  of  the  ITC  were 
never  implemented  by  the  President. 
Since  1976,  honey  imports  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  the  amoimt  of 
honey  forfeited  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  honey  loan  pro- 
gram has  increased  at  almost  the  same 
rate.  While  imports  increased,  domes- 
tic production  actually  declined.  Until 
1980,  the  honey  loan  program  was  still 
administered  at  no  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. However,  since  1980  the  cost  of 
the  honey  program  has  Increased  dra- 
matically. To  illustrate  the  growth  in 
imports  and  honey  forfeited  to  the 
CCC,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  table  and  accompanjing 
text  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  an  estimate  of  120  million 
pounds  of  honey  imports.  The  actual 
figure  for  calendar  year  1984  was  128.7 
million  pounds  and  imports  for  Janu- 
ary and  February  1985  are  ahead  of 
the  record  1984  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  very  little  domestic  honey  is 
being  sold.  Ironically,  the  United 
States  does  not  produce  enough  honey 
to  meet  domestic  needs.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  honey  industry,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  substantially  in- 
crease honey  production.  For  many 
years  now.  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced an  average  of  190  to  200  million 
pounds  of  honey,  while  domestic  con- 
sumption has  remained  relatively 
stable  at  approximately  250  million 
pounds.  The  honey  industry  realizes 
that  imports  are  needed,  but  some 
limit  must  be  placed  on  the  amount 
imported.  We  believe  that  if  a  section 
22  ITC  investigation  were  conducted,  a 
recommendation  on  import  relief 
would  be  made.  If  implemented,  this 
would  protect  domestic  producers  and 
significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
Honey  Loan  Program  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  study  is  not  conducted  and  the 
Honey  Loan  Program  is  based  on  a 
market  average  price,  many  beekeep- 
ers would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
This  could  threaten  the  production  of 
nearly  100  crops  in  the  United  States. 
These  crops  rely  on  honey  bees  for 
pollination  and,  without  proper  polli- 
nation, crop  production  would  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  In  1981.  USDA  esti- 
mated the  value  of  crops  pollinated  by 
bees  at  143  times  the  value  of  honey 
produced.  The  crops  pollinated  by 
honey  bees  had  an  estimated  value  of 
$18.9  billion.  In  California,  nonlrrlgat- 
ed  pasture  production  increased  four- 
fold with  the  presence  of  clovers  polli- 
nated by  honey  bees.  Without  an 
abundance  of  honey  bees,  the  stands 
of  clover  declined  and  production  was 
reduced. 

Many  plants  essential  to  the  survival 
of  various  forms  of  wildlife  also 
depend  on  honey  bees  for  pollination: 
60  percent  of  the  plants  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  trees  valuable  to  wildlife 
depend  on  honey  bee  pollination.  Ge- 


netic enrichment  through  cross-polli- 
nation of  these  plants  also  depends  to 
a  large  extent  of  honey  bees.  Genetic 
enrichment  is  a  critical  process 
through  which  plants  adapt  to 
changes  In  their  ecosystems.  Without 
an  adequate  number  of  honey  bees, 
certain  plants  could  simply  disappear. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  value  of  the 
honey  bee  goes  far  beyond  the  honey 
produced.  The  loss  of  pollination  bene- 
fits would  be  devastating.  We  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
honey  bee  In  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
through  an  ITC  investigation  on  the 
impact  of  honey  imports  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. Along  with  this  action, 
the  Honey  Loan  Program  must  be  con- 
tinued. The  cost  of  the  loan  program 
would  be  reduced  and  might  even  be 
eliminated  by  the  Imposition  of  some 
type  of  import  restrictions. 

I  urge  our  distinguished  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  support  of  this  critical 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Beekeeper  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1985." 

S>c  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  1976  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  that  honey  imports  threat- 
ened serious  injury  to  the  domestic  honey 
industry  and  recommended  action  to  control 
honey  imports. 

(2)  the  domestic  honey  Industry  is  essen- 
tial for  production  of  many  agricultural 
crops, 

(3)  a  significant  part  of  our  total  diet  is 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  insect 
pollination. 

(4)  it  is  imperative  that  the  domestic 
honey  bee  industry  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  crop  pollination. 

(5)  honey  imports  have  increased  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years. 

(6)  the  amount  of  domestic  honey  produc- 
tion forfeited  to  the  CCC  under  the  honey 
loan  program  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  increase  in  imports. 

<b)  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United 


States  International  Trade  Commission 
shall  conduct  an  investigation,  and  report  to 
the  President.  In  accordance  with  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (7 
t7.S.C.  624).  on  the  effects  of  honey  imports 
on  any  program  or  operation  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and  on  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  tTnlted 
States  from  honey. 

<c)  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Commission  recommends  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  that  fees  or  limitations  be  imposed  on 
the  Importation  of  honey,  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of 
such  report,  the  President  shall  by  procla- 
mation— 

(1)  impose  fees  or  limitations  on  honey 
imports  in  accordance  with  such  section:  or 

(2)  deny  the  existence  of  the  facts  Justify- 
ing such  fees  or  limitations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

S.  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hzlms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McComrxLL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  46.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
unborn  human  beings. 

S.  4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLtnu.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoifNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  protect  fire- 
arm owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil 
liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy, 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kzititedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  635.  a  bill  to  express 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to 
the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  739 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtTRZKBERCER, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  729,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  rules  relating  to 
Imputed  Interest  and  assumption  of 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  758,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  capital  gains  tax  on  disposi- 
tion of  investments  in  U.S.  real  prop- 
erty by  foreign  citizens,  to  repeal  the 
provisions  providing  for  withholding 
of.  and  reporting  on.  such  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  88S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Botidick].  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga].  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
885,  a  bill  to  establish  a  moratorium 
during  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986 
on  the  testing  of  antisatelllte  weapons 
against  objects  In  space. 

S.  936 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxtmphrey.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  BtJMPERs]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  925,  a  bill  to  deny 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  to 
Afghanistan. 

S.  9S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  964.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate the  provision  establishing  the  10- 
year  delimiting  period  for  educational 
assistance  under  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  and  to 
eliminate  related  provisions. 

8.  9S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  982.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  regarding  International 
trade  In  softwood  lumber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  983.  a  bill  to  provide  for  limit- 
ed extension  of  alternative  means  of 
providing  assistance  under  the  school 
lunch  program  and  to  provide  for  na- 
tional conunodity  processing  pro- 
grams. 

S.  984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  984,  a  bill  to  provide  two  additional 
members  of  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLT7TION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  June  10  through  16,  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  October 
23.  1985.  a&  "A  time  of  remembrance" 
for  all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world. 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLCTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
{Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  107,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1985  as 
"Older  Americans  Month". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor].  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 111,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1985  as 
"National  Spina  Bifida  Month". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  4 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
tuime  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  corporate 
Income  tax  rates  should  remain  grad- 
uated. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  148— COM- 
MEMORATING THE  FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINIS- 
TRA'nON 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY)  sulmitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

S.  Res.  148 

Whereas  on  May  11,  1935.  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  established, 
thereby  providing  Jobs  and  Federal  financ- 
ing to  assist  rural  Americans  In  bringing 
electricity  to  their  farms  and  homes: 

Whereas  In  1936  only  11  percent  of  rural 
American  had  available  electric  power,  with 
efforts  to  bring  electric  power  Into  rural 
areas  from  established  utility  systems  being 
generally  unsuccessful: 

Whereas  rural  residents,  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue living  under  the  laborious  and  burden- 
some conditions  brought  about  by  the  lack 
of  electric  power,  formed  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives that— with  assistance  provided 
through  loans  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 


tion Administration— constructed  power 
lines  to  their  farms  and  homes  and  to  busi- 
nesses located  in  rural  communities: 

Whereas  in  the  decades  following  1935. 
rural  electrification  brought  about  immeas- 
urable benefits  to  rural  Americans  In  in- 
creased productivity,  Jobs,  comfort,  health, 
and  safety,  and  rural  electric  systems  gained 
in  strength  and  stature  and  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  areas  they  serve:  and 

Whereas  rural  electric  systems  now  consti- 
tute a  strong,  reliable  Industry,  which  con- 
tinues to  build  on  a  half  century  of  accom- 
plishment while  adapting  to  the  changing 
needs  of  r\m\  America:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  to  be  commended  for  its  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  made  by  the 
Nation  during  the  past  50  years  In  achieving 
the  electrification  of  rural  America. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  ail  individuals  who  helped  in 
achieving  the  electrification  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedica- 
tion, vision,  and  untiring  support  of  this 
successful  effort. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricxilture  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I>resident.  on  May 
11.  1985.  our  Nation  will  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  this  agency 
have  made  untold  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  rural  families. 
Today,  millions  of  rural  residents  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  same  standard  of 
living  as  their  city  counterparts  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  REA.  Farms, 
rural  businesses,  and  small  communi- 
ties alike  have  grown  and  prospered 
because  of  our  commitment  to  bring 
stable,  affordable  electric  and  tele- 
phone service  to  the  people  in  these 
areas. 

The  REIA  was  created  by  Executive 
Order  on  May  11,  1935,  when  only  10.9 
percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  had  electricity.  Today  that 
figure  stands  at  99  percent.  The  au- 
thority to  make  loans  for  telephones 
was  grant'Kl  to  REA  in  1949  when  less 
than  4  of  every  10  of  our  farms  and 
ranches  had  this  service.  Currently, 
over  95  percent  of  rural  residents  have 
telephones.  The  proliferation  of  these 
necessary  facilities  Is  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  REA. 

The  incredible  advances  American 
agriculture  has  made  over  the  past  5 
decades  can  be  attributed  to  the  effi- 
cient electrification  of  essentially  the 
entire  country  during  that  time.  Un- 
questionably, our  farmeis  are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world  and  our  con- 
sumers spend  considerably  less  for 
food  than  those  in  other  countries. 
The  productivity  of  our  farmers  Is  a 
direct  result  of  the  contributions  of 
the  programs  of  RELA  to  provide  af- 
fordable electric  service  to  producers 
of  our  food  and  fit>er. 
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Mr.  President,  the  story  of  rural 
electrification  is  one  of  cooperation. 
Cooperation  between  Oovemment  and 
people  who  recognized  a  need  and 
worked  to  meet  it.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  have  joined  in  this  effort  to 
bring  electricity  and  telephones  to 
areas  that  would  otherwise  have  found 
It  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide 
these  essential  services.  I  vividly  re- 
member the  days  of  my  youth  em- 
ployed digging  post  holes  for  the  R£A. 
Certainly  not  glamorious  work,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  satisfaction  of 
my  small  contribution  in  helping  to 
bring  electricity  to  Union  County,  NC. 
This  cooperative  spirit  of  so  many 
people  over  50  years  Is  symbolic  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  Nation  and  this 
spirit  continues  to  this  day  to  bum 
bright. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  and  the  people 
who  have  contributed  to  its  success 
that  I  offer  a  resolution  commemorat- 
ing Its  50th  anniversary.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  join  with  me  in  recogniz- 
ing these  efforts. 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  rural  electrification 
movement. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration programs  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  Nebraska.  Without  the  credit 
assistance  provided  under  the  REA 
programs,  many  of  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  of  Nebraska  would  still  be 
without  dependable  electric  and  tele- 
phone service. 

It  Is  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  imag- 
ine what  It  was  like  In  the  years  before 
1935.  when  there  was  no  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  little  pros- 
pect for  bringing  electricity  or  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  America. 

Because  we  take  the  convenience  of 
electricity  for  granted,  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  joy  felt  by  a  farmer 
who,  while  still  amazed  by  the  novel 
experience  of  having  electricity  on  his 
farm,  said:  "The  greatest  thing  on 
Earth  is  to  have  the  love  of  Ood  in 
your  heart,  and  the  next  greatest 
thing  is  to  have  electricity  in  your 
house." 

Rural  America  had  little  access  to 
electricity  prior  to  1935  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

That  was  all  changed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  pro- 
grams— programs  fathered  by  Nebras- 
ka's own  Senator  George  Norrls.  By 
providing  loans  to  finance  distribution, 
generation,  transmission  of  power, 
and— more  recently— telephone  service 
in  rural  areas,  REA  brought  about  a 
tremendous  increase  in  productivity 
and  in  the  quality  of  life  for  rural  citi- 
zens. 

In  a  half  century,  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion in  REA  loans  helped  finance  con- 


struction of  rural  utility  systems  that 
today  serve  more  than  34  million 
people  in  47  States. 

The  REA  programs  are  some  of  the 
mo8t  successful.  If  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful, Oovemment  programs.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
programs  have  made  it  possible  for 
nearly  everyone  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  electric  and  telephone  service.  That 
accomplishment  was  achieved  not  with 
handouts  or  grants  but  with  loans 
repaid  with  interest. 

After  having  met  its  original  objec- 
tive, REA  continues  to  make  It  possi- 
ble for  rural  utUltles  to  keep  up  with 
changes  in  technology  and  provide 
rural  consimiers  a  level  of  service  com- 
parable to  that  available  in  urban 
areas.  This  Is  being  accomplished  with 
a  credit  performance  by  borrowers 
that  is  outstanding.  The  Government's 
investment  Is  safe  and  sound. 

There  has  been  an  additional  benefit 
of  the  REA  programs— a  social  and  po- 
litical consequence  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  strength  of  our  democra- 
cy. The  REA  programs  foster  local 
ownership  and  control.  They  encour- 
age local  management,  local  initiative, 
and  the  development  of  local  leader- 
ship. 

The  member-owners  of  the  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  are 
not  fimctionaries  of  some  colossal,  im- 
personal corporate  giant.  They  are  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  an  enterprise  they 
own  and  control.  This  independence 
provides  an  opportunity  for  unlimited 
development  and  achievement  and  for 
initiative  and  experimentation.  This  is 
a  unique  and  vital  byproduct  of  the 
REA  programs. 

Although  the  challenge  of  bringing 
electricity  and  telephone  service  to 
rural  areas  has  been  successfully  met 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration programs,  the  job  of  the 
agency  Is  not  done.  Like  the  utility 
systems  in  large  cities  where  utility 
services  have  been  available  for  dec- 
ades, rural  utility  systems  continue  to 
need  financing  to  replace  obsolete  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  extend  service 
to  new  customers,  and  repair  damaged 
equipment. 

Without  viable  REA  programs,  for 
many  rural  utilities  there  would  be  no 
investment  for  the  future  and  utility 
rates  would  be  Increased  to  prohibi- 
tively high  levels.  In  addition,  without 
viable  REA  programs,  high  quality  af- 
fordable electric  and  telephone  service 
would  once  again  become  a  luxury  not 
available  to  our  rural  citizens. 

I  commend  the  members  of  our  Na- 
tion's rural  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives and  I  am  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLOnON  149— CON- 
DEMNING THE  ACTIONS  OP 
THE  SANDINISTA  REGIME  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Bir.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  By«d, 
Mr.  BoRZif.  Mr.  Dantorth,  lAi. 
Oramx.  Hi.  Thxtsmoitd.  Mr.  Spbctir. 
Mr.  HxLifs.  Mrs.  Hawkihb.  Mr.  Sncp- 
soiT.  and  Mr.  Nicklcs)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

8.  Rn.  149 

Whereas  the  SandinlsU  regime  has  sup- 
preaaed  the  democratic  opposition,  the  preaa 
and  the  Church  In  Nlcaracua;  and 

Whereas  the  Banrtlnlstai  have  engaged  In 
a  maaaive  military  build-up  Id  Nicaragua,  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  legitimate  »elf-de- 
fenae  needa.  thereby  nearly  bankrupting  the 
country:  and 

Whereaa  Sandlnist*  President  Ortega  has 
lust  travelled  to  Moacow,  seeking  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  ball-out  of  the  SandinlsU 
regime;  Be  It  therefore 

Retolved  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtea: 

Condemns  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas 
described  above;  and 

Condemns  the  action  of  Nlcaraguan  Presi- 
dent Ortega  In  travelling  to  Moacow  as  clear 
evidence  of  a  continuing  Sandlnlsta  effort 
to  strengthen  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
support  of  Sandinista  policies  of  militarisa- 
tion, repression  and  Interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Its  neighbors. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  160— AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY  BY  A 
SENATE  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

8.  Rss.  150 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  Stale  of  Delaioare 
V.  Roffer  Smith,  Crlm.  No.  8{M)3-0332,  set  for 
trial  on  April  30.  1085.  In  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  Kent  County.  Dover, 
Delaware,  a  subpoena  haa  been  Issued  for 
the  testimony  of  Bart>ara  Evans,  an  employ- 
ee In  Senator  Roth's  Dover.  Delaware  office; 

Whereaa.  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  poaseaaion  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  posaeaslon  but  by  per- 
mlaslon  of  the  Senate: 

Whereaa.  when  It  appears  that  production 
of  documents  and  the  testimony  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  la  needful  for  use  In 
any  court  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the 
Senate  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  Barbara  Evans  Is  author- 
ised to  appear  and  to  testify  In  the  case  of 
State  of  Delaware  v.  Roger  Smith,  Crlm.  No. 
85-03-0333. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Domxr- 
ici,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Dan- 
PORTH.  Mr.  EIvans,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Hxinz,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Humfhrxt.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Mattinglt. 
Mr.  McClitre,  Mr.  McComrsLL.  Mr. 
Murkowski,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Simpson,  l&i. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Trible,  Iidr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 
Warner)  proposed  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  amend- 
ment No.  41  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole 
(and  Mr.  Domenici)  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1985;  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

On  page  2,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  2.  line  15. 
insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  16, 
Insert  '$2,000,000,000' 

On  page  2.  line  17. 
Insert  "$3,400,000,000' 

On  page  2.  line  21. 
Insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24.  strike  the  figive  and 
insert  "$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$316,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,139,000,000,000  •. 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,216,100,000,000  ". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  flgiu-e  and 


On  page  3,  line  20.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$1,065,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  24.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  ""$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike  the 
Insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  2,  strike  the 
Insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  6.  strike  the 
insert  ""$2,088,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  7.  strike  the 
insert  ""$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  8,  strike  the 
insert  ""$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  the 
Insert  "$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "•$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  13,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  "$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  ""$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  25,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  3.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  5,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  7.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$68.200.000.000 ". 

On  page  5.  line  10,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  '"$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  14.  strike  the 
insert  "■$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$25.600.000.000 ". 

On  page  5.  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  "$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  strike  the 
insert  ""$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  6.  strike  the 
insert  •■$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  7.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  8,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  15.  strike  the 
Insert  "$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  16,  strike  the 
Insert  ■•$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  17,  strike  the 
Insert  •■$0". 

On  page  6,  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  31,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6.  line  34,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$298,400,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  the 
Insert  ■gO". 

On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  7,  line  S,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  Une  8.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$369,600,000,000". 

On  page  7.  Une  9.  strike  the 
Insert  "$331,400,000,000". 
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figure  and        On  page  7,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$0". 
figure  and       On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  '"$0". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  '$25,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ••$18,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$1 1.500.000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$10,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$21,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$17,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$8,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ••$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  •■$20,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  •$17,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ••$7,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ••$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$20,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ••$16,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ••$7,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■•$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  Une  5,  strike  the  flgiue  and 

Insert  ^$9,100,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  9,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  '$0". 
figxire  and        On  page  9,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■■$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  the  flgure  and 

Insert  '$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  0,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$9,000,000,000". 
figure  and        Oa  page  9.  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  aztd 

Insert  "$8,800,000,000". 
flgive  and        On  page  9.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
tUpm  and        On  page  9,  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ■"$0". 
flgiire  and        On  page  10.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$9,300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  10.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  '"$0". 
figure  and       On  page  10,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
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On  page  10.  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "W. 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,800,000,000  ". 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  10.  line  22.  strike  the 
insert    $5,200,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  -$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  11.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  line  13.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  IS.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  20,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11.  line  22,  strike  the 
insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  11.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  1.  strike  the 
insert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  7.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,400,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  the 
insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pLf.^  12.  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12,  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  21,  strike  the 
insert    $100,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  23,  strike  the 
insert    $0". 

On  page  12.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0 ". 

On  page  13.  line  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  "-'ge  13.  line  11.  strike  the 
Insert  "$34,800,000,000". 
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figure  and        On  page  13.  line  12.  strike  the 

Insert  "$21,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  14.  strike  the 

insert  "$13,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  16.  strike  the 

insert  "$5,700,000,000". 
ftgure  and        On  page  13,  line  18.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13,  line  20.  strike  the 

insert  "$16,500,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  21,  strike  the 

Insert  "$13,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  the 

insert  "$11,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  25.  strike  the 

insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  2.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  4.  strike  the 

Insert  "$16,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  5.  strike  the 

insert  "$14,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  7.  strike  the 

Insert  "$10,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  the 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  11.  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  13.  strike  the 

insert  "$13,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  14.  strike  the 

insert  "$11,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  the 

Insert  "$9,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  the 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  20.  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  23.  strike  the 

insert  "$12,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  24.  strike  the 

Insert  "$5,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  2.  strike  the 

insert  "$6,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  4.  strike  the 

Insert  "$27,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  6.  strike  the 

Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  aiid        On  page  15.  line  8.  strike  the 

Insert  "$7,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS.  line  9.  strike  the 

Insert  "$2,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  11,  strike  the 

insert  "$2,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  13,  strike  the 

Insert  "$25,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  the 

insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS.  line  17.  strike  the 

Insert  "$3,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS.  line  18,  strike  the 

insert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS,  line  20.  strike  the 

Insert  "$2,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  22,  strike  the 

Insert  "$26,700,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  15.  line  24.  strike  the 

Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  1.  strike  the 

insert  "$4,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  2,  strike  the 

Insert  "$2,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  4,  strike  the 

Insert  "$2,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  6.  strike  the 

insert  "$28,400,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  16,  line  8.  strike  the 

Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  11,  strike  the 

insert  "$29,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  12.  strike  the 

Insert  "$26,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  14.  strike  the 

insert  "$300,000,000". 


figure  and        On  page  16,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  16.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$26,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$25,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  4,  strike  Ihv  I'igure  and 

Insert  "$27,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  5.  strike  the  Figure  and 

Insert  "$27,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
ftgure  and        On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$26,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$26,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  17.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
flg\ire  and        On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$5,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$7,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  18.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$5,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$6,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  18,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  19,  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 
flgurr  and       On  page  19,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  19,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$31,600,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  19.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$30,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  19.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0 ". 


On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the 
Insert  "$28,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  24.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  2,  strike  the 
Insert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  4.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  the 
Insert  "$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  9,  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  the 
insert  ■$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  13,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  20,  line  15.  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$29,000,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  18,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$9.400.000.000 ". 

On  page  20.  line  22.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  25,  strike  the 
Insert  "$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  1,  strike  the 
insert  "$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  2.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert  "$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  18,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  20.  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  22,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  24.  strike  the 
Insert  "$39,200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  25.  strike  the 
Insert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  1.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  3,  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  5.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  9,  strike  the 
Insert  "$65,200,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  14.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22.  line  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "$81,600,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$08,000,000,000". 


figure  and        On  page  22.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  24.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$90,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$74,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$93,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$81,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$162,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$128,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$14,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$156,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$118,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$166,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$121,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$2,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$174,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$125,600,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  24,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$195,500,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  25,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$189,300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  25.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$207,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$197,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  25,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
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On  page  25.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$225,300,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$206,500,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$266,200,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$216,100,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$27,200,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$16,800,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  27.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  5.  strike  the  figuire  and 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$15,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  27.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$17,400,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  27,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,400,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$20,100,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,900,000,000". 
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On  PM*  38.  line  34.  ftrike  the 
toMit  -M.0OO.OOO.OOO". 

On  tmgt  38.  line  35.  itrike  the 
taaert  "tO". 

On  pMe  39,  line  3.  strike  the 
inaert  "M". 

On  pace  39.  line  4.  strike  the 
InKrt  "M". 

On  (Mce  39.  line  0.  strike  the 
Insert  "$7.000.000.000 ". 

On  pMe  39.  line  7.  strike  the 
Inaert  "87.000.000.000". 

On  ps«e  39.  line  8,  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  39.  line  10,  strike  the 
Inaert  "tO". 

On  PMC  39.  line  13.  strike  the 
Inaert  "tO". 

On  p«ce  39.  Une  IS.  strike  the 
Insert  "88.800.000.000". 

On  page  39,  Une  10,  strike  the 
Inaert  "88.800.000.000". 

On  pace  39.  line  17,  strike  the 
Inaert  "80". 

On  pa«e  39.  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  page  39,  Une  31.  strike  the 
inaert  "80". 

On  PMC  39.  Une  33.  strike  the 
Insert  "88.300.000.000". 

On  p«ge  39.  Une  34.  strike  the 
Insert  "88,300.000.000". 

On  pace  39.  Une  35.  strike  the 
Inaert  "80". 

On  pace  30,  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  "80". 

On  pace  SO.  line  4.  strike  the 
Inaert  "80". 

On  pace  30.  Une  S.  strike  the 
Insert  "85.400.000.000". 

On  pace  30.  Une  7,  strike  the 
Insert  "85.300,000.000". 

On  pace  30,  Une  8,  strike  the 
Inaert  "80". 

On  pace  SO,  Une  10,  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  SO,  Une  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  SO.  line  14.  strike  the 
inaert  "85.600.000.000". 

On  pace  SO.  Une  15.  strike  the 
Insert  "85.500,000.000". 

On  pace  30,  Une  16.  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  30.  line  18.  strike  the 
Inaert  "80". 

On  pace  30.  line  30,  strike  the 
inaert  "80". 

On  pace  30.  Une  33,  strike  the 
Inaert  "88.400.000.000". 

On  pace  SO.  Une  34.  strike  the 
insert  "88,400.000.000". 

On  pace  SO.  line  25,  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  31.  Une  3,  strike  the 
inaert  "80". 

On  pace  31.  Une  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  31.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "86.500.000.000". 

On  pace  31.  line  7.  strike  the 
Inaert  "86,500.000.000". 

On  pace  31,  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  "80". 

On  pace  31.  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  31.  Une  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "80". 

On  pace  31.  line  H,  strike  the 
insert  "83.000,000.000". 

On  pace  31.  Une  15.  strike  the 
Inaert  "83.200.000,000". 

On  pace  31.  line  16,  stnke  the 
inaert  "80". 
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flcure  aiid       On  pace  31,  Une  18,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Inaert  "80". 
flcure  and        On  pace  31.  line  30.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "80". 
flcure  and       On  pace  31.  Une  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "83.100.000.000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  31.  Une  33,  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert    82.100.000.000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  31.  line  34.  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "80". 
flcure  and        On  pace  S3.  Une  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "80". 
flcure  and        On  pace  S3.  Une  4.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Inaert  "80". 
flcure  and       On  pace  S3,  line  8,  strike  the  ficure  and 

inaert  "8139,700.000.000". 
ficure  and        On  pace  32.  line  9,  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  •$129,700,000,000". 
figure  and       On  pace  32.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "80". 
ficure  and        On  pace  S3,  line  13,  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "80". 
flcure  and       On  pace  33,  line  14,  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "80". 
flcure  and       On  pace  S3,  line  17.  strike  the  flcure  and 

inaert  "8142.300.000.000". 
figure  and        On  pace  32.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "8142.300.000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  32.  line  10,  strike  the  ficure  and 

inaert  "80". 
flctire  and        On  pace  32.  Une  31,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "80". 
figure  and        On  page  32.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "80". 
figure  and       On  page  33,  line  2,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "8153.000.000.000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  33.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$153,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  S3,  line  4,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  S3,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  line  8.  strike  the  ficure  and 

Insert  "80". 
flcure  and       On  pace  33.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "8155,200.000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$155,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Inaert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

inaert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  33,  line  30,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  33.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  line  33,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "80". 
figure  and        On  page  33.  Une  34,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "80". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

Inaert  "80". 
figure  and       On  page  34,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

tasert  "-$1,400,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  34   Une  6,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$1,400,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  34,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  84,  line  0,  strike  the  figure  and 

inaert  "80". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

inaert  "80". 
figure  and       On  page  34,  line  14,  strike  the  ficure  and 

Insert  "-81,300,000,000". 
ficure  and       On  pace  34,  line  15,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "-81,300,000,000". 
flgiire  and        On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "80". 
figure  and        On  page  34,  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "80". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  30.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "80". 


line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 


On  page  S4,  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "-8300.000,000". 

On  page  S4.  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "- 8100.000.000". 

On  page  34.  Une  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "80". 

On  page  35, 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  35, 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  35,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "-833,400,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-832,400.000.000". 

On  page  35,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "80". 

On  page  35,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "80". 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "80". 

On  page  35,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  " -835.000.000.000". 

On  page  35.  Hue  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
toaert  "-835,000.000.000". 

On  page  35.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "80". 

On  page  35,  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "80". 

On  page  35,  line  33,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  pace  36,  line  2,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "80". 

On  page  36,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "80". 

On  page  36.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "80". 

On  page  36,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-841,100.000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "-841,100.000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "80". 

On  page  36,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  36,  line  10,  strike  the  date  and 
Uisert  "June  30,  1085". 

On  page  37,  line  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  pace  37,   line   11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  pace  37,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  37,   line   14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  30,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  31,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  33,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  10,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "810,122,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line   10,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "84,213,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$11,353,000,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,416,000,000", 
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On  page  38,  lUie  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$12,509,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  14,  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "$9,566,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  24.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,622,000,000". 

On   page   38.   line   24,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "81,416,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "81,077,000.000". 

On  page  30,  line  2,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "81,633,000,000". 

On  page  39,  lUte  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  13.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,962,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line   13,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  30,  lUie  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  IS,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  SO,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,720,000,l>00". 

On  page  30,  lUie   16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40,  lUie  2.  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40,  lUie  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "81,451,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "81,720,000.000". 

On  page  40,  line  5,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "82,112,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "80". 

On  page  40,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "88,117,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line   16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$18,034,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line   18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$275,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "8140,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line   16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line   18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,404,000,000". 


On  page  42,  Une  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,299,000,000". 

On  page  42,  lUie  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,826,000,000". 

On  page  42,  lUie  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "83,446,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  9,  strike  the  first  flgure 
and  Uisert  "84,291,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,231,000,000". 

On  page  42.  lUie  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$882,000,000". 

On  page  42,  lUie  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,268,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  21,  strike  the  fUit  figure 
and  Uisert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  42.  lUie  21.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  33,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 


Uisert  '8858,000.000". 

On  page  43,  line  8, 
Uisert  "8791,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  9, 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  first  figure 


and  Uisert  "$1,333,000,000" 

On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$87,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$201,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  22.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$151,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$211,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$181,000,000". 

On  page  44.  lUie  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  page  44,  lUie  12,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  12,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  19,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  lUie  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$4,028,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  snd 
Uisert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$10,379,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$2,838,000,000". 


On  page  45,  lUie  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$1,318,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  23,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  page  45,  lUie  23,  strike  the  second 
flgure  and  Uisert  "$3,202,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 


strike  the  figure  and 
strike  the  figure  and 


Uisert  "$3,865,000,000" 

On  page  46,  line  9, 
Uisert  "85,188.000,000" 

On  pace  46,  line  10, 
Uisert  "88,187,000,000" 

On  pace  46.  Une  11.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Uisert  "$3,871,000,000". 

On  pace  46,  Une   11,  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  Uisert  "$10,159,000,000". 

On  pace  46,  Une  12,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$3,058,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$13,530,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$193,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  24,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Uisert  "847.000.000". 

On  pace  46.  Une  25.  strike  the  flrst  flcuie 
and  Insert  "$275,000,000". 

On  pace  46,  line  25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$109,000,000". 

On  page  47,  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  47,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  11,  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  Une  13,  strike  the  flrst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$64,000,000". 

On  pace  47,  Une   12,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,699,000,000". 

On  page  47,  Une  14,  strike  the  ftavt  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  Une  14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$5,203,000,000". 

On  page  47,  Une  25,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$540,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$292,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  1,  strike  the  flgure  and 
Uisert  "8550,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$402,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$634,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  3,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$526,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  14,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$401,000,000". 

On  pace  48,  Une   14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$370,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  IS,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "8293,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  16,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Uisert  "$352,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une  17,  strike  the  fUst  figure 
and  Uisert  "$394,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Une   17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  line  S,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Uisert  "$3,037,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  4,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  4,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  49,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$7,183,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$1,370,000,000". 
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On  pace  49.  line  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  17,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,895,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  17.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert    $469,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■$3.091.000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$1,950,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert    $4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$3,161,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$882,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  -$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  ■$2.101.000.000 ". 

On  page  50.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$858,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  '$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  20.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ••$1.49«.0OO.0OO". 

On  page  30.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$0". 

On  page  51.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  '$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$14,456,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  •'$0". 

On  page  51.  line  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  •$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$335,600,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  4,  strike  the  figiire  and 
insert  "$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "8". 

DOLE  AND  DOMENICI 
AMENDMENT  NO.  43 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Do- 
MKNici)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32). 
supra,  with  instructions,  as  follows: 

Strike  the  instructions  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  resolution  be  reported 
forthwith  with  the  following  language  in 
lieu  of  the  language  of  the  resolution: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  revised  and 
replaced,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the   budget  for  fiscal   year   1986  is  estab- 


lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  are  set  forth, 
(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1984,  October  1,  li>85,  October  1, 
1986.  and  October  1,  1987: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $736,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $793300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $866,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $955,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels   of   Federal    revenues  should   be   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $3,400,000,000. 
and    the    amounts    for    Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $61,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  within  the 
reconunended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $216,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $248,300,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,055,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,076,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,139,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,216,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $949,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $969,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,013,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,055,700,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $212,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $175,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $146,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $99,800,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,849,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,088,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,316,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,529,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
Increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $25,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $238,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $228,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $213,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1984.  October  1.  1985.  October 
1,  1986.  and  October  1.  1987,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$52,900,000,000. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $69,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30,000,000,000. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $74,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  giuirantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$27,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $74,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$25,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $79,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $252,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$312,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $276,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$334,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $298,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$359,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $321,400,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,200,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenis.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  comhilt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,30O.0<X).0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1936: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$9,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coomiit- 
ments.  $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $.1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menU,  $27,000,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $25,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenu,  $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commi^ 
ments,  $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (5.800.000.000. 
<B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
9700.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $200,000,000 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

<A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)    Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obllgaUons. 
$1,100,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988:      ' 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,600,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays,  $29,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,700,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
11,100.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9.400,000,00a 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (580): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  833.500.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g\iarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (S70): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $81,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $88,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $81,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$163,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $128,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$156,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $118,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$168,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $121,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
moits.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $125,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$195,500,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $189,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$207,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $197,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$225,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $306,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$268,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $316,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $16,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $17,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mcnta,|0. 

(B>  New  Mcondary  loan  guarantee  eom- 
mltmenta,  $0. 

FlKal  yearl98T: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $8,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta,$0. 

(B)  New  MCondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  17.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta,  10. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  85.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  85.800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  c(»imlt- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
8139.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $129,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$142,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$153,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $153,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$155,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$1,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -8100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    RecelpU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-833,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$83,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0, 


Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-837.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-841,100.000,000. 

(B)  OutlAys.  -$41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gii&rantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RSCOIfCIUATIOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  June  19,  1985. 
the  committees  named  In  subsections  (b) 
through  (bb)  of  this  section  shaU  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  blU 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  aU  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SXHATS  coMnrrms 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
NutriUon.  and  Forestry  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  JurisdicUon  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $3,899,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,610,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $3,773,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,540,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $4,258,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$10,336,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices ShaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
JurisdicUon  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $376,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$894,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,434,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
secUon  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  JurisdicUon  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  secUon  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $10,122,000,000  in  budget  authority 
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and  14.313.000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 

1986.  <11.3S3.0O0.0OO  In  budget  authority 
and  $7,416,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  and  $12,509,000,000  in  budget  author 
ity  and  19.566.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(e)  The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  ( 1 ) 
changes  In  laws  vithin  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c><2MC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401<c)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  S3.622.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,216,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,416,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,077,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,633,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,368,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  Ln  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows.  $2,962,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,253,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $2,723,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,579,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $2,720,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,814,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  E^nvlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2MC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (3)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)<2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $719,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $306,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal   year 

1986.  $1,208,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,451,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,720,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,112,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2><C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)<C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $8,117,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$18,934,000,000    in    outlays    in    fiscal    year 

1987,  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$38,137,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1088. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 


thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cH2MC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $192,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $47,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $275,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$109,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $282,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$140,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(J)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
40KCX2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK3KC)  of  the  Act.  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  Increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  In  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $376,000,000 
in  contributions.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$1,325,000,000  in  contributions.  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,332,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $1,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,097,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(k)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  <2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $3,404,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,299,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $3,826,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,446,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $4,291,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,231,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)<3KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (3)  changes  in  laws  vlthin  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2MC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  comblnatlMi  thereof,  as  follows: 
$882,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,258,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$2,034,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $2,594,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,275,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(m)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $858,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $791,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,496,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,725,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,987,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 


(n)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cM2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $193,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $87,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986,  $201,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$151,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $211,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$181,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

House  coMifrrms 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws  within  it« 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (3) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $3,899,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,610,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986.  $3,773,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $6,540,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $4,258,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $10,326,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $376,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$894,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,424,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $9,159,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $4,028,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  $9,730,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,870,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $10,379,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$8,550,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cM2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cM2HC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $2,838,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,316,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $3,183,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,303,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
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and  $3,549,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,865,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $5,188,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $8,187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1986.  $3,871,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$10,159,000,000    In    outlays    in    fiscal    year 

1987.  and  $3,958,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $13,539,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in  laws  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)<2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (3)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cH2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$192,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$47,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$275,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$109,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $282,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$140,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(u)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlasrs,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$64,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986,  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $3,699,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $5,203,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(V)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $540,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $292,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $559,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$402,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $634,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$526,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(w)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 


in  section  401(cH3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $401,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $379,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $393,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$352,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $394,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$450,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(X)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  In 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(CX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  achieve  Increases 
in  contributions  and  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $375,000,000 
In  contributions,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,037,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$1,325,000,000  in  contributions.  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $7,183,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $1,370,000,000  in  contri- 
butions, $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,850,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(y)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX2>(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $1,895,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $469,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $3,091,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,950,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $4,170,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,161,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(z)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  wiilch  provide  s[>end- 
ing  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$882,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,258,000,000  in  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
$2,034,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $2,594,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,275,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(aa)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2MC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $858,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $791,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,496,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $1,725,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,987,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(bb)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall   report   (1)   changes   in   laws 


within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,600,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $14,456,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $21,809,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

APraOPBIATIORS 

8«c.  3.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050, 
National  Defense.  to  exceed 

$313,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$335,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987:  and  ag- 
gregate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$360,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  It  shall  not  l>e  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Represent:ttives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
$136,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  to  exceed 
$138,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987:  and  ag- 
gregate budget  authority  to  exceed 
$143,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

mscKLLAirEous  ntovisiOHS 

Sk.  4.  If  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1.  1985.  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  then,  for  purposes  of  section  311  of 
such  Act,  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the 
Housi:  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment,  except 
proposed  legislation  reported  in  response  to 
reconciliation  instructions  contained  in  this 
resolution,  authorizing  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations or  new  loan  guarantee  commitments 
unless  that  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  authority  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are 
contained  In  appropriation  acts. 

Sbc.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  previous  distinction  between  "unified 
budget"  and  "off-budget"  spendini;  be 
ended,  and  that  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  the  so-called  "off-budget"  agencies 
be  included  In  the  budget  totals. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  existing  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States  distorts  economic  activity, 
leading  to  an  inefficient  use  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
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economic  vitAllty  and  competitive  posture  In 
IntemationaJ  markets: 

(3)  the  relative  tax  burdens  among  various 
taxpayer  categories  are  manifestly  unfair 
Insofar  as  they  arise  from  differences  in  the 
capabilities  of  taxpayers  to  take  advantage 
of  complicated  tax  laws: 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  plan  and  conduct  rational  fiscal  policy  is 
frustrated  by  elaborate  schemes  to  avoid 
taxation  and  the  unintended  effects  of  tax 
incentives  and  penalties: 

(4)  progressive  erosion  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance threatens  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
public  finances  and  the  confidence  of  our 
citlsens  in  the  Federal  Government's  capac- 
ity to  govern:  and 

(5)  a  number  of  plans,  each  designed  to 
almpUfy  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  It  should  Incorporate 
the  following  principles  and  objectives: 

(1>  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
market  conditions  In  the  eoooomk:  activities 
of  American  businesses  and  consumers: 

(2)  simplicity  of  structure  and  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates: 

(3)  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  among  all  taxpayers,  with  relief 
for  those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  incen- 
tives to  bring  them  into  the  work  force: 

(4)  a  broader  tax  base,  with  deductions  es- 
sential to  avoid  genuine  hardship  or  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people:  and 

(6)  increased  Incentives  for  work,  saving, 
and  investment. 

Sk.  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
because  the  Senate  requires  timely  report- 
ing of  legislative  action  on  spending  bills, 
and  because  the  Senate  requires  continual 
control  over  the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  Issue  a 
weekly  report  during  periods  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session  detailing  and  tabulating 
the  progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
Public  Law  03-344.  section  308<b). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

■TTBCOIOnTm  ON  CXnOT  RXaXAllCM  AJfS 
OIYILOnCXNT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
learch  and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  postponed  Its  hearing  pre- 
viously scheduled  for  Friday.  May  10. 
1988  at  9:00  a.m.,  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  conservation  and  renew- 
able programs.  This  hearing  has  been 
rescheduled  for  Tuesday.  May  14,  1988 
at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-388. 

For  fturther  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Paul 
Oilman  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
202-224-4431. 


SOVIET  INTENTIONS  TO 
MILITARIZE  SPACE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  grown  tired  of  hearing  the  con- 
stant harping  of  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  propaganda  attacking  the  United 
States  for  allegedly  planning  to  "mili- 
tarize" space  by  developing  President 
Reagan's  strategic  defense  initiative. 
The  Soviets  each  year  launch  over 
three  times  as  many  mllltar;-  space 
missions  as  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviets  have  maintained  an  operation- 
al antisateUite  capability  since  1971. 
Dr.  Igor  Lukes,  a  noted  Sovietologist, 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  an 
interesting  statement  about  Commu- 
nist intentions  to  militarise  space 
dating  \iajck.  to  1988.  This  statement, 
by  a  Czechoslovak  Army  colonel, 
Prantisek  Herfurt,  appeared  in  a 
secret  Communist  Czechoslovak  mili- 
tary Journal.  I  ask  that  this  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
Oh  Pkoblsiu  or  MnjTAST  Paktt  Pouncs 
tn  TBI  Light  or  thx  13th  Comouns  or  tbb 
COBCHOSLOVAX  CoKMtnnsT  Pastt 
(Page  0]  "Revolution  in  the  military 
sphere  Is  not  a  completed  process.  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  anticipated  devel- 
opment of  the  VTR  [scientific-technological 
revolution]  one  can  expect  further  substan- 
tial changes  and  accomplishments  which 
will  not  necessarily  be  of  merely  evolution- 
ary character,  only  complementing  current 
processes.  Decisive  for  further  development 
in  the  military  sphere  will  probably  be  for 
us  to  secure  the  nee  >vary  amount  of  energy 
[resources]  and  tufficient  mean*  for  a  rtli- 
abU  anti-TOcket  and  anti-tjtact  <Ufen*e  of 
the  whole  territory  of  the  itate  and  the  coali- 
tion [Wartaxc  Pact]  at  toell  at  the  pouibility 
aj  conducting  xoarfaTe  in  tpace.  New  discov- 
eries during  the  next  10  to  IS  years  may 
bring  about  further  decisive  chaiiges  In  the 
development  of  the  military  applicability  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Also 
solved  will  probably  have  become  the  mili- 
tary applicability  of  quantum  generators." 
[Emphasis  added]* 


These  talented  young  women  proved 
that  they  are  accomplished  athletes, 
but  equally  as  noteworthy,  during 
winter  quarter,  when  the  team  does 
most  of  its  traveling  for  meets,  the 
team's  average  OPA  was  a  stellar  3.11. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  Coach 
Oreg  Marsden  who  was  honored  by  re- 
ceiving the  National  Coach  of  the 
Year  Award,  also  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive time.  Coach  Marsden  started  the 
program  at  the  University  of  Utah  10 
years  ago  with  a  few  gymnasts  and  a 
very  small  budget.  He  brought  the 
team  from  10th  place  to  1st  place  in  8 
years  and  hasn't  relinquished  his  hold 
since.  He  and  his  teams  have  created  a 
college  sports  dynasty  that  we  Utahns 
are  very  proud  of.  The  gymnastics 
team  at  the  University  of  Utah  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  Coach  Marsden 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  his  relentless 
efforts  In  promoting  the  program. 

For  such  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments by  the  women  of  the  University 
of  Utah  gymnastics  team  as  well  as 
the  tremendous  coaching  efforts  by 
Coach  Greg  Marsden,  I  wish  to  extend 
our  warmest  and  most  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations.* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  WOMEN'S 
GYMNASTICS  TEAM  WINS 
TOURNAMENT 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  at  this  time 
to  the  University  of  Utah  women's 
gymnastics  team  for  winning  the 
NCAA  Women's  Gjmuiastics  Tourna- 
ment on  April  12  and  13,  1988.  It  was 
the  team's  fifth  consecutive  national 
championship,  and  the  State  of  Utah 
is  extremely  proud  of  the  team's  re- 
markable athletes  and  it's  outstanding 
coach. 

This  was  the  last  year  of  NCAA  com- 
petition for  Seniors  Elaine  Alfano  and 
Celeste  Harrington,  and  they  can  be 
proud  of  closing  out  their  college  gym- 
nastics careers  with  all-American  per- 
formances in  vaulting  for  Elaine  and 
balance  beam  for  Celeste.  Lisa  Mltzel, 
a  Jimlor,  took  all-American  honors  In 
the  floor  exerdMe  event. 


TENNESSEE  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  April 
21-27  was  designated  as  "Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Week"  in  our  State.  I 
Join  the  salute  to  those  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  our 
country  by  dedicating  their  careers  to 
Federal  Oovemment  service. 

The  services  that  Federal  employees 
perform  are  invaluable.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  our  mall.  Issuing 
our  Social  Seciirity  checks,  aiding  our 
farmers,  and  guarding  our  environ- 
ment. They  deserve  our  respect  and 
our  support.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  have  retired  from  a  lifetime 
career  dedicated  to  Government  serv- 
ice. 

Many  Tennessee  retirees  have  con- 
tacted me  to  express  their  opposition 
to  Reagan  administration  proposals 
that  drastically  reduce  the  benefits  of 
retired  Federal  employees.  I  share 
many  of  their  concerns. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  in 
the  past  several  years  advocated  nu- 
merous proposals  that  have  been  detri- 
mental to  Federal  retirees.  However,  I 
think  it  is  better  to  take  constructive 
action  to  restore  the  health  of  our 
economy— without  asking  the  Federal 
retirees  to  shoulder  a  disproportionate 
share  of  that  burden. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  many  of 
the  programs  proposed  by  this  admin- 
istration since  1980  to  erode  full  Fed- 
eral pay  and  benefits.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  have  this  recognition  of  my 
support  by  nimierous  organizations 
representing  28  Federal  and  Postal  or- 
gajilzations. 
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Retired  Federal  workers  in  Tennes- 
see may  be  assured  that  my  interest  in 
their  right  to  a  fair  benefit  system  will 
continue  in  the  99th  Congress. 

I  ask  ttiat  the  proclamation  that  de- 
clared April  21-27.  1985,  "Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Week"  be  printed  in 
the  RiECORO. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Pkoclamation 
(By  the  Oovemor) 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service 
Act  of  1883  was  signed  into  law  by  then 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  thereby  creat- 
ing the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  System: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  avll  Service 
Retirement  System  was  created  in  1920  and 
signed  into  law  by  then  President  Woodrow 
Wilson:  and 

Whereas  virtually  all  sUte.  county  and 
municipal  civil  service  systems  have  derived 
from  the  United  SUtes  ClvU  Service  Act; 
and 

Whereas  untold  thousands  of  United 
SUtes  Civil  Service  employees  have  worked 
diligently,  patriotically,  silently  and  with 
little  notice  to  uphold  the  highest  traditions 
and  ideals  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
are  retired  in  Tennessee  and  continue  to 
devote  inestimable  time  and  effort  toward 
the  betterment  of  our  communities  and 
SUte: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Lamar  Alexander,  as 
Oovemor  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  21-27. 
1985.  as  'Retired  Federal  Employees  Week" 
in  Tennessee,  and  do  urge  all  our  citizens  to 
Join  me  in  this  worthy  observance.* 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDING  FOR 
SMALL  CITIES 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation (S.  980)  to  provide  continued  as- 
sistance to  small  cities  now  scheduled 
to  lose  their  entitlement  under  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
[CDBG]  Program.  This  legislation  is 
in  response  to  a  Federal  administrative 
procedure  that  was  applied  to  redefine 
and  determine  metropolitan  statistical 
areas.  The  application  of  this  proce- 
dure had  an  effect  contrary  to  con- 
gressional intent,  as  expressed  in  the 
housing  and  conunimity  development 
laws.  As  a  result,  several  cities  will  no 
longer  be  eligible  as  entitlement  com- 
munities under  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Program. 

In  order  for  a  city  to  maintain  desig- 
nation as  a  central  city  of  a  metropoli- 
tan area  it  must  be  the  largest  city 
within  the  statistical  area,  or  have  at 
least  260,000  population,  or  100,000 
Jobs.  Other  cities  of  at  least  25,000 
must  meet  the  following  criteria:  First, 
the  city  must  have  76  Jobs  for  each  100 
residents  employed;  second,  the  city 
must  have  at  least  40  percent  of  resi- 
dent workers  employed  within  the 
city;  and  third,  the  city  must  be  at 
least  one-third  the  size  of  the  MSA's 
largest  city.  Small  cities  under  26,000 
must  mee't  criteria  Nos.  1  and  2.  Two 


cities  in  New  York,  Newburgh  and 
Middletown.  will  lose  their  entitlement 
due  to  criteria  No.  3. 

This  situation  merits  the  review  and 
consideration  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. We  must  be  certain  that  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  funds 
are  being  directed  to  communities  like 
Newbiu^h  and  Middletown  which 
need  this  assistance  and  have  used  it 
well.  A  statistical  estimate  should  not 
be  the  sole  criteria  for  determining 
whether  there  should  be  continued  as- 
sistance to  these  conununlties.  These 
cities  and  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  exemplified  efficient  use  of 
CDBG  funds.  Their  programs  have 
been  aimed  at  providing  necessarry 
streets,  sewers,  and  other  community 
facilities  to  their  residents.  For  exam- 
ple, Newburgh  developed  a  compre- 
hensive economic  Job  creation  effort 
with  their  CDBG  funds.  Newburgh 
combined  conmnmlty  development 
block  grant  fimds  with  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  funds  to  create  755 
new  Jobs  over  the  past  3  years.  This  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  economic 
development  and  Job  creation,  the 
intent  of  CDBP  funding. 

Approximately  17  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  scheduled  to  lose  their 
entitlement  due  to  the  1980  census  re- 
definition of  metropolitan  areas. 
These  cities  are  worthy  recipients  of 
community  development  block  grant 
funds.  They  have  used  these  funds  for 
public  works  improvement  and  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  activities.  They  have 
built  parks,  playgrounds,  and  neigh- 
borhood facilities.  They  should  not 
lose  this  vital  fimdlng,  but  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  continue 
community  revitallzatlon. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  destroy 
the  economic  development  that  has 
been  inltitated  in  our  communities.  In- 
stead we  should  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  to  expand  and  devel- 
op. I  ask  my  colleagues,  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsorlng  this  important  legisla- 
tion. The  efforts  made  by  these  cities 
in  Improving  their  communities  and 
the  lives  of  our  citizenry  makes  them 
worthy  of  continuation.* 


STRIPED  BASS  VERSUS 
WESTWAY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  imperiled  future  of  the  Morone 
Saxatllls  could  ultimately  save  the 
American  taxpayer  from  being  swin- 
dled out  of  billions  in  highway  trust 
fund  money  which  are  proposed  to  be 
used  to  build  the  Westway  Highway 
project  in  New  York. 

Morone  SaxatUis  is  also  known  as 
the  striped  bass.  In  Maryland  and 
some  other  States  it  is  called  rockfish. 
When  mature,  the  striper  may  reach 
14  Inches  and  weigh  over  60  pounds. 
They  find  home  along  the  entire  At- 
lantic seaboard,  north  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in 


Canada.  The  striped  bass  is  an  ex- 
tremely popular  fish  among  commer- 
cial and  recreation  fishermen,  its  tasty 
flavor  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a  $200 
million  per  year  industry. 

But  the  striped  bass  is  facing  a  crisis 
of  momentous  proportions.  As  an 
anadromous  fish,  meaning  that  It 
must  return  to  fresh  water  to  spawn, 
the  species  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  and  the  Hudson 
River.  But,  for  reasons  which  are  not 
clear,  the  populations  of  the  fish  are 
reaching  critical  levels.  The  eastern 
seaboard  havest  has  dropped  from  15 
million  pounds  in  1973  to  less  than  2 
million  pounds  in  1983.  The  problem  is 
particularly  critical  in  the  Chesapeake 
region  where  the  harvest  tias  dropped 
by  90  percent.  Scientists  suspect  that 
acid  rain  may  be  a  key  factor— making 
waters  acidic  to  the  point  where 
striped  bass  eggs  will  not  hatch  and 
where  the  young  stripers  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

In  any  case,  it  now  i4>pears  that 
striped  bass  in  the  Hudson  River  are 
having  a  much  better  time  reproduc- 
ing than  in  the  Chesapeake  region, 
this  despite  the  fact  that  fishing  from 
the  river  was  recently  restricted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  because  of  concern 
over  possible  contamination  by  PCB. 
But  Westway— the  multibiUion-dollar 
real  estate  and  highway  project  in 
New  York— threatens  to  wipe  out  the 
Hudson's  striper  population.  While 
220  acres  are  being  filled  into  the  river 
to  acconmiodate  luxury  housing  devel- 
opments, a  prime  nursery  area  of  the 
striped  bass  will  be  destroyed.  The 
stripers  have  foimd  the  existing  piers 
along  the  west  side  of  New  York  to  be 
an  excellent  shelter  where  they  spend 
their  first  two  winters  before  migrat- 
ing up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  effect  on  the  striped  bass  by  the 
Westway  landfill  is  deemed  to  be  so 
critical  that  three  Federal  agencies— 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service- 
have  opposed  the  project  because  it 
would  needlessly  destroy  an  invaluable 
wUdllfe  habiUt. 

As  the  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Journal  noted  In  an  editorial  earlier 
this  year,  the  future  of  the  striped 
bass  is  Just  one  of  the  many  reasons  to 
oppose  the  Westway  project.  I  think  it 
is  an  important  one,  and  I  urge  col- 
leagues—partlctilarly  those  from 
States  where  commercial  fishing  is  an 
important  element  of  the  economy— to 
Join  In  the  effort  to  stop  this  on- 
slaught on  the  striped  bass.  I  ask  that 
the  editorial.  "Striped  Bass  versus 
Westway,"  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SrmmD  Bass  vs.  Wutwat 

Let's  hear  it  for  that  popular  Hudson 
VaUey  resident,  the  striped  bass.  ThU 
spunky,  and  tasty.  Inhabitant  of  the  Hudson 
River  could  end  up  saving  the  taxpayers  of 
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New  York— «nd  the  raat  of  tha  country— t>U- 
liona  oX  dolUn  on  the  Ul-advlMd  Weitway 
project  In  MAnh«tt«n. 

AooonUng  to  envlronment&llata,  a  ilcnl/l- 
cant  portion  of  the  itrlped  baaa  population 
•penda  Ita  wlnten  In  the  area  of  the  river 
which  developer*  plan  to  dredse  as  part  of 
the  $4.2-bUlion  project.  On  Monday  Chrlato- 
pher  Oacgett.  regional  admlnlatrator  for 
the  federal  Envtronmental  Protection 
Agency,  came  to  the  bait's  defenae.  He  rec- 
ommended that  the  Army  Corpa  of  Engi- 
neer! deny  a  dredging  permit  for  the  high- 
way because  of  Ita  potential  impact  on  the 
■trlped  baaa  population. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  reaaoni  for  op- 
posing Westway.  of  coune.  During  the  IWl 
gubernatorial  campaign.  Republican  Lew 
Lehrman  charged  that  the  entire  project  la 
little  more  than  a  boondoggle  for  a  handful 
of  real  estate  developer*,  bankers,  and  law- 
yer* In  New  York  City.  Environmentalists 
have  suggested  tliat  the  money  be  spent  on 
mass  transit  Instead  of  another  highway. 
And  fiscal  oonservatlvss  have  pointed  out 
that  $4.3  bUUon-and  that'*  Just  an  estimate 
from  the  developer*  themaelvss— Is  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  on  a  park  and  four  miles  of 
highway. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  striped  bass 
would  be  killed  if  the  Westway  project  were 
permitted  to  go  forward,  but  the  EPA's  own 
estimates  range  from  36  to  33  percent.  That 
could  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
Hudson  River  fishing  Industry. 

Christopber  Daggett  and  the  EPA  should 
be  commended  for  Intervening  In  the 
Westway  cass— and  for  coming  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Hudson  Valley's  most  prised 
asset.  We  urge  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
heed  the  EPA's  advice  and  deny  the  dredg- 
ing permit  for  Westway.* 


C08PON80RSHIP  OF  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  123,  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  DESIG- 
NATE DR.  JONAS  8ALK  DAY 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  Alexia 
de  TocquevUle  noted,  some  140  years 
SCO.  that  "America  is  a  land  of  won- 
ders, in  which  everything  is  In  con- 
stant motion  and  every  change  seems 
an  improvement.  No  natural  boundary 
seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of  man. 
and  in  his  eyes,  what  is  not  yet  done  is 
only  what  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to 
do." 

Recently.  I  Joined  IS  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  des- 
ignating May  6,  1985,  as  a  day  to 
salute  the  efforts  of  one  American 
who  exemplifies  this  spirit:  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk.  This  resolution,  which  would 
designate  May  6  as  "Dr.  Jonas  Salk 
Day."  will  honor  him  in  conjunction 
with  ceremonies  to  be  held  by  his  alma 
mater,  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  in  commemoration  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  his 
polio  vaccine. 

As  the  former  mayor  of  San  Diego,  I 
can  speak  on  behalf  of  a  community 
which  has  been  personally  touched  by 
this  giant  of  medical  research.  The 
Salk  Institute  in  La  Jolla  Is  a  symbol 
of  hope  for  others  who  seek  to  cross 
the  natural  boundaries  which  de 
TocquevUle  referenced.  We  have  had 
the   opportunity   to  know  personally 


this  man  whom  the  world  knows  ai  a 
great  reteacher  and  humanitarian. 

Dr.  Salk  haa  touched  the  lives  of  bil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  in  a 
way  which  few  people  can  ever  hope  to 
match.  For  individuals  who  have  not 
known  the  suffering  and  fear  which 
diaeaaeg  stich  as  poliomyelitis  have 
cauaed.  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Salk 
may  not  be  fully  remembered  or  com- 
prehended. In  declaring  a  day  In  his 
honor,  we  are  in  a  small  way  focusing 
national  attention  again  on  his  contri- 
bution. In  doing  so,  we  wish  to  bring  to 
mind  not  the  suffering  which  digeaaes 
bring,  but  the  exciting  potential  which 
human  creativity  has  in  overcoming 
such  blight*  on  the  human  condition. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions which  Dr.  Salk  has  made 
through  his  research,  as  well  u  for 
the  Inspiration  he  provides  in  turning 
our  sights  to  that  which  we  have  not 
yet  attempted  to  do,  I  offer  my  name 
in  support  of  this  resolution  uid  call 
for  passage  of  this  joint  resolution.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  a  "Call  to  Conscience  Vigil" 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  In  particu- 
lar, I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Miimesota.  Senator  Boschwitz.  for 
taking  initiative  in  this  area  during 
the  99th  Congress. 

Conditions  for  Soviet  Jews  have 
worsened  alarmingly  over  the  last 
year.  Recently,  the  persecution  of 
Jews  has  become  more  systematic  and 
ominously  more  efficient.  Anti-Semi- 
tism is  not  a  new  phenomenon  in  Rus- 
sian history  but.  in  this  latest  phase  of 
oppression,  the  very  survival  of  Juda- 
ism in  the  Soviet  Union  is  threatened. 
The  formal  distinction  once  made  by 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  between  "anti- 
Semitism"  and  "anti-Zionism"  Is  now 
openly  disregarded.  The  regular  ma- 
lignment  of  Jews  is  no  longer  restrict- 
ed to  those  who  seek  permission  to 
emigrate,  but  Includes  any  individual 
attempting  to  practice  Judaism. 

The  rise  in  officially  sanctioned  anti- 
Semitism  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  emigration.  Between 
1968  and  1981.  approximately  260.000 
individuals— nearly  10  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Jewish  population- 
were  allowed  to  emigrate,  with  a  peak 
of  51,320  in  1979.  Only  896  managed  to 
get  out  last  year.  More  than  380,000 
Jews  remain  waiting  for  visas  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  wait  In  a  coun- 
try that  does  not  want  them,  but  will 
not  let  them  leave. 

Let  me  relate  the  case  of  one  coura- 
geous Soviet  family,  the  Mark  Ter- 
litskys.  Mark  had  a  successful  career 
as  an  architect  with  a  leading  govern- 
ment design  firm  in  Moscow.  He 
worked  on  a  number  of  large  projects, 
including  historic  restoration  of  an- 
cient   buildings    in    the    Kremlin.    In 


1974,  beeauae  Mark  was  going  to  apply 
for  permiaslon  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
he  transferred  to  another  Job  where 
he  worked  on  small  residential  and 
commercial  projects  and  where  he  be- 
lieved he  would  be  viewed  as  leM  of  a 
sectirlty  risk.  The  entire  Terlitsky 
family  applied  to  emigrate  In  1976. 
Mark  was  demoted  to  a  draftsman 
and.  shortly  thereafter,  lost  his  job. 
Mark's  wife.  Svetlana,  an  economics 
analyst,  also  lost  her  Job. 

Although  Mark's  brother  and  Svet- 
lana's  sister  were  given  exit  visas. 
Mark,  Svetlana.  their  daughter  and 
Mark's  elderly  mother  were  refused 
exit  visas  on  the  basis  of  Mark's  al- 
leged "poaieMion  of  secret  Informa- 
tion." The  family  has  reapplied  for 
visas  many  times  over  the  last  8  years 
without  success.  Neither  Mark  nor 
Svetlana  have  been  able  to  find  t>er- 
manent  Jobs  since  they  applied  to  emi- 
grate. On  several  occasions  they  have 
been  detained,  harassed,  and  beaten 
by  the  KOB. 

Jews  who  initiate  application  for 
emigration  customarily  face  termina- 
tion of  employment  and  are  ostracized. 
Their  situation  Is  desperate.  The 
Soviet  Oovemment  has  undertaken  a 
systematic  campaign  to  disrupt  all 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  activities. 
Official  anti-Semitism  has  spread  to 
include  regular  mallgnment  of  Jews  by 
newspapers  and  television.  Jewish  ac- 
tivists in  particular  face  Increasingly 
violent  harassment. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  case  of  per- 
secution Involves  human  rights  activist 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  who  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  KOB  in  1977  and  charged 
with  anti-Soviet  activity.  He  provides 
just  one  example  of  the  courage  of 
Soviet  Jews.  At  the  close  of  his  trial, 
facing  13  arduous  years  in  prison.  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  remained  undaunt- 
ed in  his  5-year  struggle  to  obtain  a 
visa  to  Israel  where  his  wife,  Avital, 
waited.  "It  might  appear  that  I  have 
regrets  about  what  has  happened,"  he 
stated,  "but  this  is  not  so.  I  am  happy. 
I  am  happy  that  I  have  Uvea  honestly, 
in  peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have 
never  betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I 
was  threatened  with  death.  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  helped  people." 

Like  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  must 
understand  our  responsibilities  to 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  around 
the  world  who  face  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  question  before  us  today  is 
of  neither  small  nor  private  concern. 
Pour  decades  ago,  the  United  States 
witnessed  the  horrifying  annihilation 
of  6  million  Jews  and  saw  the  conta- 
giousness of  cruelty.  Tragically,  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  continues 
today.  We  cannot  remain  indifferent. 

We  must  utilize  all  means  available 
to  affect  a  real  change  in  policy.  The 
recent  ascension  of  Milthail  Gorba- 
chev to  the  position  of  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  must  be 


viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  open  new 
dialog  regarding  the  status  of  Jews. 
Ongoing  arms  talks  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Impress  upon  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment the  importance  to  Americans 
of  Soviet  actions  In  this  single  area. 

In  the  absence  of  human  commit- 
ment, the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
will  continue.  We  in  Congress  bear  the 
responsibility  of  leading  this  Nation  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jews.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  BILL  FRENZEL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  the  diligent  work  of 
Representative  Bill  FRXirzKL  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Since  1970.  Biix  Frenzzl  has  labored 
with  great  dedication  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  possesses  a  sharp 
eye  for  detail  and  a  great  seriousness 
of  purpose.  When  Bill  Frekzsl  faces 
an  issue,  he  explores  every  aspect  of  it. 
He  digs  into  its  details  until  he  mas- 
ters It. 

He  says  he  was  "bom  perhaps  over- 
conscientious."  We  are  all  fortunate 
that  this  over-consclentlous  man  Is 
serving  his  coimtry. 

I  request  that  this  article  from  the 
February  26,  1985,  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Biu.  Prxuzkl  Has  Eaknid  Workhobsb 
RsruTATioii  BT  DcvonoH  TO  His  Job 
(By  Pinlay  Lewis) 

WASHtNOTOM,  DC.— Were  the  late  Sam 
Raybum  to  return  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  probably  would  tell  Bill  Fren- 
zel  to  bed  down  with  the  nags. 

It  was  Raybum.  the  legendary  speaker  of 
an  earlier  era.  who  divided  members  of  Con- 
gress into  two  categories:  show  horses  and 
workhorses.  In  an  institution  increasingly 
dominated  by  staff  and  devoted  to  politics 
by  press  release.  Prenzel  appears  to  have 
earned  his  reputation— the  old  fashioned 
way. 

For  Prenzel,  legislating  is  an  often  tortu- 
ous game  of  inches.  It  is  also  an  enterprise 
he  takes  so  seriously  that,  when  asked  about 
his  continued  service  on  one  of  the  House's 
most  minor  committees,  the  Third  District 
Republican  said  "What's  happened  Is  that 
House  Administration  has  become  sort  of 
my  hobby.  It's  fun." 

Probably  no  other  congressman  has  ever 
spoken  quite  so  warmly  about  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  which  Is  widely 
viewed  by  members  as  one  of  the  rock  piles 
of  public  life. 

But  then  quite  possibly  no  other  member 
has  been  as  successful  as  Prenzel  at  using 
that  committee  as  a  springboard  for  draft- 
ing and  passing  major  legislation— In  par- 
ticular, a  set  of  bills  enacted  a  decade  ago 
tliat  fundamentally  altered  the  way  presi- 
dents, senators  and  congressmen  seek  their 
offices. 

That  attitude  may  also  help  to  explain 
Prenzel's  willingness  last  year  to  spend 
nearly  three  months  In  almost  daily  negoti- 
ations with  a  partisan  opponent  to  work  out 
a  compromise  on  a  politically  drab  but  enor- 
mously complicated  trade  Issue  affecting 
sensitive  U.S.  relations  with  the  Third 
World. 


Prensel's  counterpart  was  Rep.  Donald 
Peaae,  an  Ohio  Democrat  with  a  blue-collar 
constituency  and  a  strong  pro-labor  voting 
record  that  U  the  opposite  of  Prenzel'*. 
After  the  two  oongreaamen  resolved  their 
deep  difference*  *ufflclently  *o  that  both 
could  claim  half  a  loaf,  Peaae  paid  a  rare 
tribute  on  the  House  floor  to  hi*  Ideological 
adversary. 

Not  only  was  Prenzel  inatrumental  in 
passing  the  huge  trade  bill,  Pease  said,  but 
he  also  "Is  a  genuine  resource,  a  national 
treasure,  if  you  will,  in  the  area  of  trade 
policy." 

Prenzel,  M.  ha*  been  in  the  House  since 
1971  as  the  representative  of  a  constituency 
that  once  was  a  Republican  gold  coast  but 
that  has  now  been  intermixed  ttuough  re- 
dlstricting  with  more  traditional  Democratic 
neighborhood*. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  Democratic  In- 
fluence in  his  district,  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege graduate  also  Is  coming  under  Increas- 
ing fire  from  religious  conservatives  and 
new  right  Republican*  who  chafe  at  Pren- 
zel'* pro-choice,  pro-equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  antl-achool  prayer  view*.  Tet,  he 
was  endorsed  for  reelection  by  acclamation 
at  last  spring'*  Third  District  convention 
and  won  the  general  election. 

Prensel'*  political  suocesses  last  year  were 
no  accident. 

Sharon  Mueller  of  St.  Louis  Park,  a  leader 
in  the  diatrict's  anti-abortion  movement,  re- 
called being  disarmed  by  Prenzel  during  a 
meeting  in  his  district  office  last  spring. 

Mueller,  who  call*  herself  a  pro-family 
Republican,  recalled  that  Prenzel  was  un- 
yielding in  his  support  of  the  proposition 
that  the  question  of  abortion  should  l>e  de- 
cided by  the  people  involved  and  not  by  the 
state. 

On  that  point,  the  meeting  ended  in  an 
impaase. 

But,  to  her  surprise,  *he  says  he  was  open- 
minded  on  the  matter  of  future  dlRCUSsions. 

"He  has  an  open-door.  He  hasn't  tuned  us 
out.  Communications  have  not  broken 
down,  and  he's  not  belligerent.  He's  strong 
on  his  points  but  he's  not  unpleasant  or  hos- 
tile," say*  Mueller. 

While  not  all  of  her  allies  agree  with  her, 
MueUer  said  she  can  overlook  their  differ- 
ences on  abortion  because  of  Prenzel's  con- 
servative stands  on  economic  Issues  and 
what  she  regards  as  his  demonstrated  com- 
petency in  office. 

Prenzel's  views  on  abortion  are  all  the 
more  puzzling  to  MueUer  and  others,  since 
he  was  raised  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  Indeed, 
Prenzel  said  he  was  pro-life  until  his  service 
in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  two  decades 
ago  introduced  him  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic complexities  that  confront  people 
forced  to  deal  with  unwanted  pregnancies. 

Prenzel  is  no  longer  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nized denom.'natlon  '"because  I  am  seldom  in 
the  same  town  on  Simday,"  But  he  de- 
scribes tiimself  as  a  Christian  and  says  he  is 
a  regular  member  of  the  House  prayer 
group. 

Prenzel's  work  habits  are  legendary— 12- 
hour  days  beginning  at  7  a.m.  on  Capitol 
HUl  are  the  norm.  One  casualty  is  his  per- 
sonal life. 

"Is  there  a  life  other  than  tills?  Prenzel 
mused  during  an  interview  last  week.  "No,  I 
have  none— other  than  my  family  and  a 
game  of  tennis,  which  is  a  family 
game.  .  .  .  My  life  is  mostly  the 
Congress.  .  .  .  What  I  say  Is  that  I'm  not  as 
quick  as  most  people  so  I  have  to  put  in 
more  time  to  do  a  good  Job.  ...  I  was  bom 
perhaps  over-conscientious." 


Aside  from  tennis,  one  amuaement  is  gar- 
dening ( "I  love  to  mesa  In  the  ro*e*")  and 
another  la  reading  science  fiction  on  air- 
planes. Otherwise,  his  *pare  reading  time  Is 
spent  on  what  he  describes  a*  "economic 
treatise*." 

Pre**ed  to  deacribe  wtiat  he  would  read 
had  he  more  time.  Prenzel  replied.  "I'd  like 
to  get  deeper  Into  economic*  and  particular- 
ly International  economics."  He  also  consid- 
er* himself  an  American  colonial  history 
buff. 

A*  a  result  of  his  now  seemingly  unassail- 
able political  base,  Prenzel  has  been  elected 
and  reelected  enough  time*  to  qualify  a* 
dean  of  the  Minnesota  congreasioiuU  delega- 
tion, thu*  aaauming  titular  leadership  of  a 
group  ttiat  once  Included  such  Democratic 
luminarle*  a*  Hubert  Humphrey.  Walter 
Mondale,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Don  Praaer 
and  John  Blatnik. 

The  patssge  of  time  ha*  also  helped  to 
boost  Prensel'*  *tandlng  in  the  House  at 
large.  A  turning  point  in  hi*  career  occurred 
in  197B  when  he  aoaumed  a  seat  on  the 
House  Way*  and  Mean*  Committee,  whose 
Jurisdiction  over  tax  and  trade  legislation 
make*  It  perhap*  the  moat  prestlgiou*  com- 
mittee in  Congress.  Prenzei  quickly  came 
under  the  tutelage  of  Rep.  Barber  Conable, 
a  New  York  Retmblican  with  a  reputation  as 
an  expert  in  tax  legislation  and  a  conciliator 
able  to  nuke  deal*  with  Democrat*. 

Conable'*  retirement  la*t  year  created  the 
bipartisan  expectation  ttiat  Prenzel  will  now 
assume  his  mentor's  role. 

Rep.  James  Jones,  an  Oklahoma  Demo- 
crat on  the  Way*  and  Mean*  Committee, 
credited  Prenzel,  along  with  Conable  and 
the  late  William  Steiger,  a  Wisconsin  Re- 
publican, with  helping  Jones  pas*  major  leg- 
ialation  *ix  year*  ago  tiiat  cut  the  capital 
gain*  tax  rate  and  reduced  personal  Income 
taxes  to  compensate  for  the  tax -boosting 
pressures  of  Inflation. 

Jones,  a  moderate  viewed  by  many  a*  a 
future  candidate  for  a  major  leaderalUp  role 
in  the  House,  said  In  an  interview:  "I'm  ter- 
ribly impreaied  with  Prenzel's  ability.  I 
think  he  is  potentially  the  best  partisan  Re- 
publican that  the  Republicans  have  in  the 
House.  He's  very  gooid  at  partisan  debate, 
yet  he's  essentiiJly  a  builder  of  birpartisan 
coalitions. 

Not  everyone  share*  Jones'— or  Pease's— 
enthusiasm,  however. 

Prenzel  entered  Congress  after  four  terms 
in  the  Minnesota  House  as  a  member  of 
Common  Cause,  a  nationwide  self-styled 
citizens'  lobby  to  promote  greater  openness 
In  government.  In  his  early  years.  Prenzel 
worked  closely  with  Common  Cause.  He  was 
Instrumental  in  passing  laws  requiring  dis- 
closure of  contributions  over  of  more  than 
$100  to  candidates  for  the  House.  Senate 
and  the  presidency  and,  later,  creating  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  (PEC)  to 
oversee  and  police  the  way  campaigns  for 
those  offices  are  conducted. 

However,  around  1976,  Prenzel  and 
Common  Cause  split  over  the  Issue  of  public 
financing  of  campaigns.  Common  Cause  fa- 
vored, and  Prenzel  opposed,  the  appropria- 
tion of  taxpayer  money  for  congressional 
and  presidential  races  as  a  means  of  stem- 
ming the  influence  of  private  contributors. 

The  disagreement  soon  spread  to  political 
action  committees  (PACs)— entities  legalized 
in  the  mld-19708  to  funnel  money  from  cor- 
porations, labor  unions,  trade  associations 
and  other  interest  grouiis  to  federal  candi- 
dates. Conunon  Cause  favored  greater,  and 
Prenzel  lesser,  controls  and  restrictions  on 
the  amounts  PACs  could  raise  and  spend. 
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Dkvkl  Cohen,  foaner  preaident  of 
Common  CMiae  and  a  Frensel  adreraary  In 
those  and  subsequent  election  law  stucgles. 
recalled  tn  an  interview  last  week  that  "As 
time  went  on.  It  became  hanler  to  separate 
Preniel'i  viewpoint  from  the  viewpoint  of 
orcanlzatlonal  PACs.  particularly  those  that 
were  business-dominated  I  think  he's  coun- 
sel for  the  status  quo.  " 

Jay  Ancoff.  staff  attorney  for  Congress 
Watch,  group  founded  by  Ralph  Nader,  goes 
further. 

I  regard  him  as  absolutely  terrible — one  of 
the  most  overrated  members  of  Congress. 
.  .  .  Rabidly  anti-consumer.  I  Just  can't  say 
anything  good  about  him."  Angoff  said. 

That  Prenzel  is  pro- business  in  his  outlook 
should  surprise  no  one. 

After  receiving  bachelor's  and  master  of 
business  administration  degrees  fnnn  Dart- 
mouth and  serving  in  the  Korean  War  as  a 
naval  officer.  Prensel  went  to  work  for  his 
father,  who  was  vice  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.  A  St.  Paul 
native  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul  Academy, 
Prenzel  wound  up  tn  IMl  as  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Terminal  Warehouse  Co..  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  St.  Paul 
firm. 

Married  and  with  three  daughters,  Fren- 
sel  settled  In  Oolden  Valley,  and  became 
active  tn  his  Republican  caucus  and  as  a 
OOP  fund  riser.  In  1962.  Douglas  Head,  who 
later  became  Minnesota  attorney  general 
and  an  unsuccessful  OOP  gubernatorial 
candidate,  recruited  Prenzel  to  run  for  a 
newly  created  seat  in  the  Minnesota  House. 

Successful  In  that  race.  Prenzel  served  a 
state  legislative  apprenticeship,  making  his 
mark  on  contentious  metropolitan  govern- 
ment issues.  When  Clark  MacOregor  an- 
nounced an  Ill-fated  Senate  candidacy  tn 
I9T0.  Prenzel  moved  quidUy  to  line  up  sup- 
port for  the  Third  District  OOP's  endorse- 
ment for  McGregor's  congressional  seat. 
and  he  went  on  to  narrowly  defeat  the  DFL 
candidate.  Oeorge  Rice. 

In  1974,  as  part  of  a  "reform"  move,  the 
ruling  Democrats  in  the  House  expanded 
the  size  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Prensel.  by  dint  of  unceasing  lobbying 
over  a  three-year  period,  captured  the  last 
available  Republican  seat. 

Prenzel  had  also  become  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Research  Committee, 
but.  in  1978,  when  he  ran  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee — a 
post  that  would  have  made  him  a  member 
of  the  party's  leadership— he  was  beaten  by 
a  Pennsylvanlan,  U.S.  Rep.  Bud  Shuster. 

"I  think  Bud  worked  very  hard,"  Prenzel 
said.  "He  probably  outcampalgned  me.  I 
took  the  Incorrect  position  that  the  caucus 
knew  me  and  would  Just  cast  palm  leaves  at 
my  feet." 

That  was  an  Important  year  in  another  re- 
spect. Prenzel  passed  up  not  one  but  two 
chances  to  run  for  the  n.S.  Senate,  paving 
the  way  for  Republicans  Rudy  Boschwitz 
and  Dave  Durenberger  to  capture  Minneso- 
ta's two  seats  from  the  DPL. 

Prenzel  has  little  good  to  say  of  the 
Senate.  One-fourth  the  size  of  the  House, 
the  Senate  forces  Its  members  to  spread 
themselves  too  thin,  he  says.  Specialization. 
Prensel's  forte.  Is  not  possible.  Also,  he  adds 
that  the  clubby  logrolling  and  legislative 
back-scratching  in  the  Senate  remind  him 
of  a  city  council. 

Another  problem,  he  says  now.  Is  the 
statewide  scale  of  the  Job  and  a  fear  that  he 
wouldn't  get  to  know  his  constituents  In  the 
same  way  that  he  can  know  the  editors, 
main  street  bankers  and  labor  leaders  of  the 
Third  District. 


"Maybe  It  aU  means  I  was  a  coward,  but  I 
don't  think  so.  I  beUeve  that  I  liked  the 
work  I  was  doing  and  was  uncertain  of  the 
other  Job."  Prenzel  said.  "In  the  final  analy- 
sis, it  probably  was  that  my  family  and  I 
.  .  .  didn't  have  the  fire  burning  In  our  guts 
to  do  the  other."* 


IKEY  L.  BALDWIN  RETIRES 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  wish  to  join  with  Senator 
Pryoh  In  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Ikey  L. 
Baldwin  who  will  soon  be  retiring 
after  35  years  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas  through  his  work  with  the 
Partners  Home  Administration.  Arkan- 
sas, and  especially  Arkansas  farmers, 
have  benefited  greatly  from  his  dedi- 
cated years  of  service,  and  although 
we  are  saddened  by  his  retirement,  we 
are  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  Ikey  for  his  work. 

Ikey  Is  a  decorated  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  enlisted  1  month 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and 
was  discharged  5  years  later  as  a  first 
lieutenant,  after  having  served  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  AK,  and  at  Honolulu, 
Salpan,  and  Iwo  Jima.  Ikey  continued 
to  serve  his  country  In  the  Officers' 
Reserve  until  December  1958. 

Before  the  war.  Ikey  completed  2 
years  in  general  agriculture  at  what  is 
now  Arkansas  Tech  University  and  he 
completed  his  studies  after  the  war  at 
Mississippi  State  University,  receiving 
a  degree  in  agriculture  in  August  1947. 
Over  the  years  Ikey  has  pursued  grad- 
uate studies  in  several  disciplines  at 
Mississippi  State,  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  at  Henderson  State  Uni- 
versity. 

After  a  2-year  stint  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  JessievUle,  AR,  High  School 
and  another  2  years  as  an  agriculture 
Instructor  for  World  War  II  veterans 
at  Fountain  Lake.  AR.  High  School, 
Ikey  began  his  long  service  with  the 
PmHA  in  1951  as  an  assistant  county 
supervisor.  Prom  1951  to  1954  he 
worked  in  this  capacity  In  Howard. 
Hempstead  and  Yell  Counties,  and 
from  1955  to  1961  he  served  as  county 
supervisor  In  Lafayette  County.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  State  office  In 
1962.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties 
as  a  farmer  program  specialist,  Ikey 
has  served  as  the  State  appraisal  train- 
er since  1969,  a  position  that  has 
gained  him  widespread  recognition  as 
an  expert  In  farm  tract  appraisal  tech- 
niques. 

However,  his  crowning  achievements 
are  the  hundreds  of  Arkansas  farmers 
who  are  successfully  In  business  be- 
cause of  his  guidance  and  assistance. 
Add  to  this  the  countless  numbers  of 
PmHA  employees  whom  he  has  tu- 
tored over  the  years,  from  State  direc- 
tors to  county  office  assistants,  and  we 
can  understand  the  tremendous 
Impact  he  has  had  on  our  State.  And, 
of  course,  you  can  also  add  the  forth- 
right assistance  he  has  rendered  to 
Senator  Prtor  and  myself,  and  others 


In  the  congressional  delegation,  as  ex- 
amples of  his  value  to  the  farmers  of 
Arkansas. 

It  Is  never  easy  to  allow  those  with 
so  many  years  of  experience  to  retire, 
because  they  take  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge  with  them.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  Ikey's  case.  We  can  only  be 
grateful  that  those  who  have  worked 
with  Ikey  have  learned  from  him.  and 
that  his  standards  of  excellence  will 
continue.  As  a  tribute  to  his  spirit, 
Ikey  has  generated  the  rumor  that  he 
is  leaving  the  PmHA  to  begin  a  cypress 
tree  farm  in  the  hill  section  of  Gar- 
land County,  AR,  and  that  we  are  all 
invited  to  the  first  harvest  1  million  or 
so  years  from  now.  Seriously,  we  will 
all  miss  Dtey.  and  we  wish  him  the 
best.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oramm  ).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Hi.  dole.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  149— TO 
CONDEMN  THE  ACTIONS  OF 
THE  SANDINISTA  REGIME  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Bnts,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wUi  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  149)  to  condemn  the 
actions  of  the  Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

&  Rn.  149 

Whereas  the  Sandinlsta  regime  has  sup- 
pressed the  democratic  opposition,  the  press 
and  the  Church  In  Nicaragua;  and 

Whereas  they  have  engaged  in  a  massive 
military  build-up  in  Nicaragua,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  legitimate  self-defense 
needs,  thereby  nearly  banluiipting  the 
country,  and 

Whereas  Sandinlsta  President  Ortega  has 
Just  travelled  to  Moscow,  seeking  a  multi- 
million  dollar  ball-out  of  the  Sandinlsta 
regime:  Be  It  therefore  Resolved  That  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Condemns  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas 
described  above:  and 

Condemns  the  action  of  Nlcaraguan  Presi- 
dent Ortega  in  travelling  to  Moscow  as  clear 
evidence  of  a  continuing  Sandinlsta  effort 
to  strengthen  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
support  of  Sandinlsta  policies  of  militariza- 
tion, repression  and  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  its  neighbors. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BoREN  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  paragraph 
2.  where  it  reads  "Whereas  they  have 
engaged"  that  we  amend  it  by  striking 
the  word  "they"  and  adding  the  words 
"the  Sandinistas." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  rebels  in  Nicaragua  were 
asking  the  United  States  for  aid  In 
their  fight  against  the  Sandinistas. 
Congress  said  no.  This  week  the  head 
of  the  regime  they  are  fighting  is  also 
asking  for  aid— In  Moscow.  No  doubt 
he  will  get  a  very  different  answer. 

Daniel  Ortega,  president  of  the  San- 
dinlsta regime  in  Nicaragua,  could  not 
have  more  graphically  demonstrated 
his  dependence  on  Soviet  support  and 
the  Importance  of  the  stniggle  In 
which  he  is  engaged. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  adversaries  are  very  Interest- 
ed In  scoring  a  strategic  and  political 
coup  by  establishing  another  client 
state  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  do  so  with  massive  amounts  of 
both  military  and  economic  aid.  and 
now  Mr.  Ortega  is  back  asking  for 
more. 

One  of  our  colleagues  was  quoted  In 
the  New  York  Times  as  sajrlng  that 
Mr.  Ortega's  trip  at  this  time  Indicates 
that  he  "is  either  naive,  Incompetent. 
or  not  as  committed  to  negotiations  as 
recent  statements  would  indicate." 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  answer  Is 
(c).  The  Sandinistas  not  only  are  not 
committed  to  negotiations,  they  are 
openly  dedicated  to  the  opposite— to 
the  expansion  of  Marxism  through 
revolutionary  means  throtighout  Cen- 
tral America. 

Our  national  Interest  clearly  lies  In 
the  prevention  of  this  disease  among 
our  friends  and  allies  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  located  close  to  this 
source  of  Infection.  To  do  otherwise  Is 
to  Ignore  our  responsibilities  as  a  great 
power  and  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  provide 
a  clear  contrast  between  Congress' 
policy  toward  Central  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union's.  As  Congress  decides  it 
wants  out  of  Nicaragua,  the  Soviet 
Union  demonstrates  it  wants  In. 

Last  week  Congress  denied  both 
military  and  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contra  forces  In  Nicaragua.  This  week 


we  will  see  the  Soviet's  response  to 
that  action— a  warm  welcome  and  an 
open  wallet  for  Comandante  Ortega. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Dah- 
POR'TH,  Senator  Gramm,  Senator  Thur- 
ifoin>.  Senator  Helms,  Senator  Haw- 
kins, Senator  Simpsou,  and  Senator 
NiCKLES  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  149).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.  149 

Whereas  the  Sandinlsta  regime  has  sup- 
pressed the  democratic  oppositon.  the  press 
and  the  Church  in  Nlcarajrua;  and 

Whereas  the  Sandinistas  have  engaged  in 
a  massive  military  buUd-up  In  Nicaragua,  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  legitimate  self-de- 
fense needs,  thereby  nearly  bankrupting  the 
country;  and 

Whereas  Sandinlsta  President  Ortega  has 
Just  travelled  to  Moscow,  seeking  a  multi- 
million  dollar  bail-out  of  the  Sandinlsta 
regime;  be  it  therefore.  Resolved,  That  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Condemns  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas 
described  above;  and 

Condemns  the  action  of  Nlcaraguan  Presi- 
dent Ortega  in  travelling  to  Moscow  as  clear 
evidence  of  a  continuing  Sandinlsta  effort 
to  strengthen  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
support  of  Sandinlsta  policies  of  militariza- 
tion, repressioi.  and  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Its  neighbors. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  are: 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  B'tro,  Mr.  Borew^  Mr. 
Dahtorth,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND,  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
SiMPSoif,  and  Mr.  Nickles. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ISx.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  assistance  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
j>ell]. 

I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
cleared  the  text  of  the  resolution  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Luoar] 
and  his  staff,  and  did  the  same  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  resolution  Is  im- 
portant. It  indicates  that  the  Senate  is 
on  record,  as  we  properly  should  be, 
concerning  the  actions  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsta regime. 

I  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  permit- 
ting us  to  dispose  of  this  this  evening. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  TESTIMONY 
BY  SENATE  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
additional  resolution  I  faUed  to  send 
up  earlier.  I  send  the  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Rksolutioh  (8.  Ris.  160) 

To  authorize  testimony  in  the  case  of 
State  of  Delaware  v.  Roger  Smith,  Crim.  No. 
85-03-0232. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  testimony  by 
Barbara  Evans,  an  employee  In  Sena- 
tor Roth's  Dover,  DE,  office,  in  the 
case  of  State  of  Delaware  versus  Roger 
Smith,  Crim.  No.  85-03-0232,  which  is 
pending  In  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Kent  County,  Dover,  DE. 
The  defendant  has  subpoenaed  Ms. 
Evans  to  testify  at  the  trial,  which  Is 
set  for  April  30,  1985.  This  case  arises 
out  of  an  eviction  proceeding  Involving 
the  defendant  who  had  earlier  sought 
assistance  for  Senator  Roth's  office 
concerning  his  housing.  This  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  Ms.  Evans  to  tes- 
tify in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tioiL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rn.150 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  State  of  Delav>are 
V.  Roger  Smith,  Crim.  No.  8&-03-0232,  set  for 
trial  on  April  30,  1985,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  for  Kent  County,  Dover, 
Delaware,  a  subpoena  has  been  Issued  for 
the  testimony  of  Barttara  Evans,  an  employ- 
ee in  Senator  Roth's  Dover,  Delaware  office; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  production 
of  docimients  and  the  testimony  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for  use  in 
any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  the 
Senate  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistmtly 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved,  That  Barbara  Evans  is  author- 
ized to  appear  and  to  testify  In  the  case  of 
State  of  Delaware  v.  Roster  Smith,  Crim.  No. 
85-03-0332. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDERS    FOR    TUESDAY.  APRIL 
30.  1985 

OKOn   PO*    IIXCISS    UNTTL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  wh-in  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. April  30.  1985. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
ORsn  roR  Rxcocirrnoif  op  cxxTAnt  skratoks 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
Senators  Snofs.  Cochran.  Proxmirk. 
and  Baucds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  ROiminS  MORHING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders  just  identified,  if 
time  permits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business 
which  will  extend  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
indicate  to  my  colleagues  that,  follow- 
ing routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  32. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  PROM  1 2  NOON  tTNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  April 
30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  at  2  p.m..  it  will 
resimie  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  have  rollcall  votes  throughout 
Tuesday's  session.  We  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  procedural  matter  getting 
to  the  first  vote— whether  or  not  that 
vote  will  come  tomorrow— it  is  my 
hope  it  will  come  tomorrow;  we  will 
hopefully  be  on  the  final  amendment 
sometime  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  withhold? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  an  understanding  that  the  2 
hours  for  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow not  come  out  of  any  time  from 
either  side? 

Hi.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  recess  period  from  12 
noon  to  2  p.m.  not  be  charged  to 
either  side  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 32. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  fxirther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on 
Tuesday.  April  30. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:26  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  April  30,  1985,  at  9 


NOB4INATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  29.  1985: 

OxPAKTHXiiT  OP  Star 

Harry  Oeorge  Barnes.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile. 

William  Andreas  Brown,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  career  member  of  the  senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

David  George  Newton,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Iraq. 

IH  THE  MARnfE  CORPS 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  001: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

lifaj.  Oen.  Ernest  C.  Cheatham.  Jr.,  555- 
30-9278.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  R.  Morgan.  109-23- 
0605,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  J.  Went.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general, 
under  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  5902  and  5912: 

Constantlne  Sangalls. 

The  following-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
sections  5902  and  5912: 


Oeorge  R.  Omrod. 

Im  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  SUtes  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  James  H.  Applegate,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Robert  D.  Brink,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Bobby  L.  Brtttaln,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Dennis  C.  Clauson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  William  D.  Clinton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Luther  B.  Copeland.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  James  S.  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Ronald  EclOiart.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Harry  W.  Feucht.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Richard  M.  Gooding,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Richard  P.  Haines.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BdaJ.  Alan  R.  Heers.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Leslie  C.  Jensen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Robert  S.  Kusterer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  James  F.  LacaUe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Joseph  F.  Ladrlgan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  George  T.  Landers,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Lawrence  W.  Markham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  V.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Raymond  P.  Monacelll,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  David  K.  Pitman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Donald  S.  PoweU,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Eldred  J.  Rosenthal,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Danny  A.  Stedman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Kenneth  N.  Szczepanskl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Merle  S.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Emmett  R.  TiUhaw.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MZDICAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  Irvin  S.  Benowitz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  David  L.  Hudson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  Michael  R.  Conners,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  Indicated  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307.  tiUe  32.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
sections  8363  and  593,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code: 

LINE  OP  THE  air  PORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Bamhart,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrow,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowling,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CarroU,  Paul  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor.  Hubert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cramer.  Francis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durgln.  Nelson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
English,  Loren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EremiU.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farrls.  Banks  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooks.  WllUam  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
niles,  Keith  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ison,  Maurice  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  ■* 

Katke,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lachlnskl,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llnebaugh.  BUly  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lotz.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel.  BUly,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclntyre.  Lester  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mikkelsen.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mollni,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moriguchi,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  WUliam  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Rees,  David  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reld,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seely,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepperd,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shlma,  Ernest  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons,  Howell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Smith.  Byron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomssen.  Darrcl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valdrighl.  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vankeuren.  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WyUe,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zuick.  Ernest  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


rHAPLAm  CORPS 

OUbertson,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JXntGE  ADVOCATE 

Brody,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lipscomb,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

KvckeU,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3fo/tdai^  April  29,  1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wright]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

WASRHtCTOH.  DC,  April  25.  198S. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jm 
WuGHT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  April  29.  1985. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nkhx,  Jr.. 
SpeaJcer  of  the  Houte  of  Rejnetentative*. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Enable  us,  O  loving  God.  to  see  the 
glory  of  Your  creation— the  friend- 
ships that  bring  us  together  and  the 
bonds  that  unite  us.  the  gifts  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  the  opportunities  for 
justice  and  peace.  With  all  the  tasks 
about  us,  may  we  not  lose  sight  of  the 
vision  that  You  have  given— a  vision 
where  people  help  each  other  in  re- 
spect and  kindness  and  where  no 
nation  seeks  war  any  more.  In  Your 
holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorujn  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas,  158,  nays 
130,  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
142,  as  follows: 


Aekennmn 


Alezaoder 

Anderaon 

Andiewa 

Annumlo 

Anthony 

Applegmte 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

BedeU 

BenneU 

Berman 

Boner  (TN) 

BonlorOfI) 

Bonker 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  <CA) 

ByroD 

Cbanpell 

Clay 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Colllni 

Cootwr 

Daniel 

Oarden 

D«M:hle 

de  laOarca 

DeLay 

Dicks 

DlnceU 

DUon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyaoti 

Eaily 

Cckait(OH> 

Edfar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (H.) 

PasceU 

Pszlo 

W»lgh«n 

FUppo 
Florlo 
PocUetU 


Armey 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Blllrakls 

BUley 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnser 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crals 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWlne 


[RoU  No.  76] 
TflAS— 158 

Pord(TN) 
Powlar 


Qaydos 

OlbboiM 

OUckman 

Gonaalez 

Oray  (ID 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Klldee 

Klecaka 

Kostmayer 

I^Palce 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FT,) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lone 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MasnU 

MeCurdy 

McHuch 


MlneU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

NAYS— 130 

Dickinson 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fremel 

OaUo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Oradlson 

Green 

Ounderson 

Hammerachmidt 

Hawkins 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HlUis 

Hopkins 

Ireland 

Kaslch 

Kindness 


Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Olln 

Psnetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roytaal 

Sabo 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slslsky 

Slsttery 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

Spratt 

Staasers 

Stall  ings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauiln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrkelll 

Traflcant 

Vento 

Visclcsky 

Watklns 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 


Myers 

Nielaoo 

O'Brien 

PbttIs 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Porter 

PurseU 

Regula 

Ridge 

RoberU 

Rogen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 


Schaefer 

Schroedo' 

Schuette 

Schulxe 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 


Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jsgt 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Toung  (AK) 

Zsehau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
OeidenK>n  Mitchell  Smith  (FL) 


Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

lAtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ught/oot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

M(K^andIess 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mollnarl 

Monson 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 


NOT  VOTINO- 

-ua 

Addabbo 

Goodling 

Ortli 

Archer 

Gordon 

Owens 

Aspln 

Oray  (PA) 

Oxley 

Atkins 

Gregg 

Packard 

Rsflhsm 

GrotbOTg 

Petri 

Barnes 

Hansen 

QuUlen 

BeUenson 

Hartnett 

Rangel 

BenUey 

Hayes 

Rlnaldo 

BevUl 

Hefner 

Rltter 

Blaggl 

Heftel 

Rodlno 

Boehlert 

Hubbard 

Roe 

Boggs 

Hunter 

Roemer 

Boland 

Hyde 

Rostenkowikl 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Bosco 

Jeffords 

Savage 

Boucher 

Johnson 

Scheuer 

Boxer 

Jones  (OK) 

Schneider 

Breaux 

Kemp 

Selberling 

Brooks 

Kennclly 

Shelby 

Bustamante 

Kolter 

Rlljander 

Campbell 

Ian  toe 

Skeen 

Carney 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skelton 

Cuper 

Leland 

Smith  (NE) 

Can- 

Lent 

Spenoe 

Chandler 

Uplnskl 

St  Germain 

Coelho 

Lloyd 

Stoke* 

Conyers 

Loeffler 

Studds 

Coyne 

Lott 

Sweeney 

CruM! 

Lujan 

Swindall 

Crockett 

MacKay 

TaUon 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Taylor 

Dellums 

Manton 

Towns 

Derrick 

Markey 

Trailer 

Donnelly 

Martin  (NT) 

DdaU 

Durbtn 

McCoUum 

Valentine 

Dymally 

McKinney 

Volkmer 

Erkert  (NY) 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Erdrelch 

Mlkulskl 

Walgren 

Fields 

Miller  (CA) 

Wazman 

Ftsh 

Miller  (OH) 

Weaver 

Foley 

MlUer  (WA) 

Weiss 

F«>rd(MI) 

Moakley 

Whlttaker 

Frank 

Moody 

Wilson 

Franklin 

Murphy 

Wise 

Fuqua 

Neal 

Wylle 

Oarda 

Nelson 

Toung  (Ri) 

Gephardt 

Oberstar 

Gingrich 

Obey 

D  1220 

Mr.  WALKER  and  Mr.  DREIER  of 
California  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  Delay  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  'yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
SUBMIT  A  PRIVILEOED  REPORT 

Ux.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged 
report. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  privileged  resolution  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  privileged  res- 
olution that  I  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  No:  the 
gentlewoman  cannot  with  a  privileged 
resolution. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Did  the  gentlewom- 
an ask  for  a  privileged  revolution  or 
resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  be  in  order. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  One  may 
lead  to  the  other. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  had  recognized  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pahetta], 
who  has  sent  a  privileged  report  to  the 
desk. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  California 
quite  finished  with  his  request? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  that  my  motion  has  the 
highest  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  wlU  be  recognized  in  due 
course,  if  the  gentlewoman  will 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  But  I  be- 
lieve my  motion  has  precedence. 

The  SI'EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  was  not 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  believe  that  my  motion  has  prece- 
dence.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  be  recognized. 

The  gentlewoman  will  state  her  priv- 
ileged motion. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

D  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  does  state  a  privileged 
motion,  and  the  question  is  on  the 
gentlewoman's  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  124,  nays 
168,  not  voting  141,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  77] 


Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Biuton(IN) 

Callahao 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnser 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

FkweU 

Fiedler 

Frensel 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Green 

GuDderson 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 


Ackerman 


Armey 
BarUett 


YEAS— 124 

Barton 
Bateman 


BUlrakis 
BUley 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

AuOoln 

Barnard 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burt<Hi(CA) 

Byron 

ChappeU 

Clay 

C^oleman  (TZ) 

CoUlns 

Cooper 

Darden 

DsMdile 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DloOuardl 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OB) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

FUppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 


Hlllis 

Holt 

Horton 

Ireland 

Kaslch 

Kln<lifcfas 

KoUw 

Kramer 

I^gomarsino 

I^tU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ugtatfoot 

Uvlngston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenw 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McCandlws 

McDade 

McEwen 

MeOrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 


PurseU 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rowland  (C7^ 

Rudd 

Saztoa 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

SehulK 


Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NlelMm 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Porter 
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Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

aray(IL) 

Guarini 

HaU  (OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

KanjoraU 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KUdee 

Klecika 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

MoCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 


Slaughter 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vaader  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Toung  (AK) 

Zsrhaii 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens 

Panette 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Held 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sehroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Staggers 

StalUnga 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Traflcant 

Vento 

VlKloiky 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wheat 

WhlUey 


Whltten 
Williams 
Wlrth 


Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 


Tales 

Tatron 

Tauiw(MO) 
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Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AtkliH 


BcOcnfloo 

Bentley 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bustamante 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

CoeUM) 

(Tonyen 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

delaOatza 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Eckert(NT) 

Eidielch 

Fields 

Fish 

Foley  . 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 


Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gephardt 

GliMTlch 

Ooodllng 

Oordoo 

Oradlsoa 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Wan— n 

HartoeU 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kennelly 

Kolter 

lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 


Neal 


Lent 

UptnAl 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 


MacKay 


Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

McCoUum 

McKlnoey 

Michel 

l/lhil«kl 

Maier(CA) 

MUler(OH) 

MUler(WA) 

Moakley 

Moody 
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Obentar 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pepper 

Petri 

Qumen 

Riiwldo 

Rltter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Seiberling 

Shelby 

SUJander 

SkeltoD 

Smith  (NE) 

Solaiz 

Spence 

Sprau 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sweeney 

SwtndaU 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Towns 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Welas 

Whlttaker 

WOaon 

Wise 

Wylle 

T(NmB(ni) 


Mr.  BATES  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  PORTER,  DREIER  of  Cali- 
fornia, KOLBE.  THOMAS  of  Califor- 
nia, BOULTER,  and  McCAIN  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  so  as  to  miss 
rollcall  votes  76  and  77.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
rollcall  No.  76  and  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  77. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

Bftr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  earlier  today 
and  missed  two  recorded  votes,  Nos.  76 
and  77. 

On  rollcall  No.  76  on  the  Journal,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

If  I  had  been  here  on  rollcall  No.  77, 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  also. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unted  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  ELECTION  OF  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  <Rept.  No.  99-58)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  146)  relating  to 
election  of  a  Representative  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

MoRTHA),   laid  before  the  House  the 

following    communication    from    the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Wasrincton,  DC. 

April  28.  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnix.  Jr., 
T7u    Speaker.     Houte    of    Representative*, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Mk.  Spkakkx:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
minlon  sranted  In  C1«um  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  11:15  «jn.  on  Friday.  April  36.  198S 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  a  report  on 
United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations:  and 

(3)  At  11:15  a.m.  on  Friday,  April  36.  1S85 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  reports  and 
recommendations  on  proposed  Inclusions 
and  exclusions  from  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System  and  Wilderness  System. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bkhjamih  J.  OirrHKix. 
Clerk,  HovM  of  Representative*. 


REPORT  ON  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ON  PROPOSED  INCLU- 
SIONS AND  EXCLUSIONS  PROM 
THE  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 
SYSTEM  AND  WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  9»-5») 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  AprU  26,  1986,  at 
page  9602.) 
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REPORT  ON  COSTS  AND  BENE- 
FITS OF  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  April  26.  1985,  page 
9603.) 


in  the  House.  It  deals  with  the  founda- 
tions of  representative  government.  I 
hope  that  all  Members  will  make 
themselves  aware  of  all  of  the  facts, 
rather  than  read  press  releases,  for 
their  information  on  this  vital  issue. 

I  hope  Members  will  vote  to  declare 
the  seat  vacant  on  Tuesday,  and  I 
hope  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1612 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Gldtn  Ain)ERSON  be  taken  off  the  co- 
sponsor  list  for  the  bill,  H.R.  1612. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106  enti- 
tled "Joint  resolution  to  approve  the 
obligation  of  funds  available  under 
Public  Law  98-473  for  supporting  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua."  passed  the  Senate. 


LET  US  EDUCATE  OURSELVES 
ON  THE  ISSUE  AND  THEN 
VOTE  TO  DECLARE  INDLANA'8 
EIGHTH  DISTRICT  SEAT 

VACANT 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
agreement  announced  last  Thursday, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
motion  tomorrow  made  to  declare  the 
seat  in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congreaalonal 
District  vacant.  On  Wednesday,  there 
will  be  a  preferential  motion  from  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to 
declare  candidate  McCloskey  the 
winner. 

This  Is  an  important  Issue  on  which 
I  hope  all  Members  will  make  them- 
selves Informed.  The  committee  report 
will  be  published.  It  Is  an  extensive 
report. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  Members' 
attention  to  the  minority  remarks, 
which  I  think  are  compelling  and  per- 
suasive. I  hope  that  Members  of  the 
majority  group,  especially,  will  find 
their  way  that  far  through  the  ac- 
count. 

This  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
Important  votes  that  we  have  ever  had 


LET  US  NOT  RULE  OUT  ANY 
FOREIGN  POLICY  OPTIONS  IN 
REGARDS  TO  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  against  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  because  I  did  not  believe  that  it  is 

historically 

ponrr  or  orokr 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  is  reading  from  a  paper  in 
violation  of  rule  XXX. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  gentleman 
was  not  reading  from  the  paper,  but  I 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  military 
aid  because  I  do  not  think  it  Is  consist- 
ent for  the  United  States  to  engage 
itself  in  direct  action  to  imdermlne  an- 
other government  by  trying  to  over- 
throw It  militarily.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime  should  take  any 
refuge  in  my  votes  or  any  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  votes,  and  In  fact 
most  of  the  votes  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  When  we  saw  Mr.  Ortega  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  and  embrace  Soviet 
leaders  in  order  to  get  significant  sup- 
port in  that  country,  I  think  that  that 
visit  is  going  to  be  viewed  very  unfa- 
vorably by  a  majority  of  House  Demo- 
crats. I  personally  would  not  object  to 
us  considering  the  Imposition  of  trade 
sanctions  or  even  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  recalling  our  Ambassador  if, 
in  fact.  It  appears  that  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  la  insistent  upon  Interfering  In 
the  activities  of  other  countries. 

My  only  point  In  all  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  to  say  that  while  we  have 
an  Ambassador  In  Nicaragua,  and 
while  we  recognize  that  country  and 
have  dealings  with  them.  It  should  not 
In  any  way  rule  out  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy  options  to  let  the  Sandinistas 
know  that  we  expect  them  to  honor 
the  Integrity  of  other  nations. 


U8TEN  TO  WHAT  IS  GOING  ON 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  nice  to  see  the  previous 
speaker  starting  to  backtrack  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrat  Party  after 
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their  horrendous  vote  last  week 
against  aiding  the  Contras  in  any  way 
in  Central  America. 

This  weekend,  we  all  saw  on  national 
television  Daniel  Ortega  being  em- 
braced by  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Politburo  in  Moscow,  kissing  him  on 
both  cheeks,  and  asking  for  $200  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid.  Of  course,  he 
wants  that  economic  aid  because  he 
feels  we  might  Impose  an  embargo  of 
some  type  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  hear  him  also 
whispering  to  the  leadership  in 
Moscow:  "Will  you  give  me  a  little 
military  aid,  too?  We  have  all  kinds  of 
allies  in  the  Congress;  we  have  defeat- 
ed the  Yankees  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Now  we  have  a  clear 
field  ahead  of  us,  all  I  need  is  a  little 
more  military  aid  and  we  can  expand 
that  revolution  into  El  Salvador,  into 
Honduras,  into  Guatemala  and  ulti- 
mately into  Mexico." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing In  this  House,  if  we  do  not  watch 
what  is  going  on  on  television  and 
listen  to  the  Commimists,  our  boys  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  a  military  con- 
flict in  Cental  America  that  is  totally 
unnecessary. 

Listen  to  what  is  going  on,  .Demo- 
crats; listen  to  what  Is  going  on. 


THEY  MIGHT  GET  THE 
MESSAGE 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspaper  editions  reveal  sordid  facts 
of  what  may  be  repeat  performances 
of  questionable  and  Inexcusable  sub- 
mission of  claims  against  the  Pentagon 
by  defense  contractors.  A  team  of 
auditors  uncovered  $109.7  million  in 
what  was  described  as  "absolutely  In- 
excusable" claims  against  the  Penta- 
gon. 

How  many  more  of  these  exercises 
must  be  endured  before  the  wrongdo- 
ers get  the  message  that  this  sort  of 
fun  and  games  with  taxpayers'  money 
win  not  be  eternally  tolerated? 

We  need  additional  information  In 
the  event  the  media  accounts  are  Inac- 
curate but  if  these  reports  do  reflect 
accuracy  my  conclusion  is,  enough  Is 
enough.  Let  us  do  more  than  gently 
slap  the  hands  of  these  greedy  grab- 
bers of  taxpayer's  money.  Perhaps  if 
they  heard  the  slamming  of  a  prison 
cell  door,  they  might  get  the  message. 


ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  SHOWS 
ON  EARTH 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
ringmaster  over  one  of  the  greatest 


shows  on  Earth,  one  that  has  brought 
a  great  deal  of  entertainment  to  the 
American  public  over  the  last  several 
months. 

The  great  sleight  of  hand  that  has 
occurred  in  this  body  in  failing  to  rec- 
ognize the  proper  Representative  from 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  would 
have  P.T.  Bamum  and  the  Ringling 
Brothers  standing  in  awe  at  the  kind 
of  activities  that  the  House  has  con- 
ducted. 

Tuesday,  we  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  a  chance  to  select 
in  a  fair  and  honest  election  process, 
as  they  did  once  upon  a  time  ago,  a 
Representative. 

I  think  the  citizens  of  that  district 
deserve  an  opportunity  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  Congress.  Mr.  Ringmas- 
ter. I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  recoginze  that  also. 
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ORTEGA  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
MOSCOW 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  sooner 
did  the  U.S.  Congress  vote  to  deny  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua, 
than  the  Marxist  leader  of  the  coun- 
try, Daniel  Ortega,  began  preparing  a 
victory  pilgrimage  to  Moscow.  While 
the  ink  was  still  drying  on  news  re- 
ports of  this  dramatic  display  of  os- 
trich-like behavior  by  the  Congress  in 
voting  to  deny  $14  million  in  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contras,  Ortega  was 
boldly  announcing  his  plans  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  bloc 
countries  in  a  quest  for  an  additional 
$200  million  in  aid  for  his  Communist 
regime. 

I  have  lived  and  worked  in  Central 
America.  During  my  recent  visit  to  the 
region,  the  people  repeatedly  told  me 
that  aid  to  the  Contras  was  vital  to 
their  free  survival.  Apparently,  the 
Congress  did  not  heed  their  strongly 
expressed  desires. 

These  neighboring  peoples  to  Nica- 
rag\ia  are  convinced— as  I  am— that  if 
we  permit  the  Ortega  government  to 
consolidate  its  position,  the  export  of 
communism  to  the  rest  of  Central 
America  will  be  Inevitable. 

No  one  won  last  week  on  the  vote  to 
deny  aid  to  the  Contras,  including  the 
majority  who  wished  It. 

In  the  wake  of  this  defeat  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  help  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  Communist 
beachhead— or  another  Cuba— in  the 
region.  I  strongly  suggest  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  reassess  its 
ties  and  relations  and  favorable  trade 
with  Nicaragua,  recall  our  Ambassador 
and  dlscountlnue  trade  with  Nicara- 
gua. 


CREDIBnJTY  OF  CONGRESS  IS 
ON  THE  LINE 

(Mr.  HTTJiTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HTIiT.TS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
looked  forward  to  this  week.  I  have 
not  looked  forward  to  returning  to  a 
Chamber  filled  with  so  much  partisan- 
ship. I  have  not  looked  forward  to 
watching  as  the  majority  party  steam- 
rolls  the  minority  and  tells  a  half  mil- 
lion of  my  fellow  Hoosiers  that  they 
have  no  right  to  decide  who  should 
represent  them  in  this  Hoiise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  impact  a  decision  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey  will  have  on  the  future  of 
the  99th  Congress  and  our  efforts  to 
pass  badly  needed  deficit-reduction 
and  tax  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  the 
House  convene  a  nonpartisan  blue 
ribbon  commission  comprised  of  some 
of  America's  top  educators  and  politi- 
cal scientists  to  study  the  handling  of 
the  eighth  district  race  and  supply 
this  body  with  recommendations 
which  will  avoid  such  occurrences  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  are  les- 
sons to  be  learned  and  precedents 
which  have  been  set  which  need  to  be 
reviewed  In  a  nonpolltical  atmosphere. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  establish  a  set  of 
rules  to  govern  unfortunate  situations 
such  as  this.  These  rules  should  be 
known  in  advance,  not  constructed  in 
the  heat  of  a  political  battle  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
majority  at  the  expense  of  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  threat  our  actions  will  have  this 
week  on  our  democratic  system  is  ap- 
parent and  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  look  at  this  situation  closely. 

Our  credibility  is  on  the  line,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Will  we  act  to  protect  it? 


NINTH  ANNUAL  SWEET  POTATO 
AFFAIR 

(Mrs.  LONG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26  congressional  Members  held  our 
Ninth  Annual  Sweet  Potato  Luncheon. 
Senator  RtrssiLL  Long  and  I  cohosted 
this  luncheon  and  it  has  been  our 
privilege  in  the  Louisiana  delegation 
to  do  this  for  9  years. 

Thanks  to  our  fine  farmers,  we  have 
a  bumper  sweet  potato  harvest,  and  as 
a  result,  the  Government  is  using 
great  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
Its  programs  for  the  military  and  for 
schoolchildren.  Since  the  major  con- 
cern of  these  programs  is  to  provide 
food  with  a  high  nutritional  value  and 
tasty  flavor,  the  Louisiana  yam  is 
custom  made. 
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I  encourage  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  continue  to  purchase  yams 
for  their  programs  and  to  give  us  ade- 
quate time  so  that  we  can  make  deci- 
sions on  purchasing  and  have  our 
planning  done  correctly. 

The  Louisiana  yam  is  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  foods  there  are,  and 
we  are  very  proud  in  Louisiana  and 
the  other  Southern  States  which  grow 
them  of  the  wonderful  Job  that  our 
farmers  do  In  providing  our  country 
with  such  a  wonderful  product. 


PRESTOENTLAL  VIOLATIONS  OF 
WAR  POWiaiS  ACT 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    During    these    1 
minute  opportunities  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing   the    violations    of    the    War 
Powers  Act  by  the  President. 
Fonrr  or  cum 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  is  reading  from  a  paper  in 
violation  of  rule  XXX. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuHTHA).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
may  proceed  without  reading. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Absolutely.  Frank- 
ly. I  prefer  it  that  way.  I  just  cannot 
guarantee  the  gentleman  1  minute,  if 
the  gentleman  will  join  me  in  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  address  the 
House  for  anything  up  to  1  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seriously  speaking,  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  such  grave 
import  that  I  have  been  rising  periodi- 
cally weekly  to  specifically  point  out 
the  violations  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes  of  the  War  Powers  Limi- 
tation Act  of  1974. 
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I  think  every  Member  of  us  always 
wants  to  cooperate  with  a  President, 
be  he  who  he  might.  But  I  have  from 
the  beginning  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence that  I  think  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  whether  it  is  John  Kennedy 
or  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Richard  Nixon 
or  Jerry  Ford  or  Jimmy  Carter  or 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  if  I  believe 
they  are  wrong.  I  say  so  and  I  will  not 
vote  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

In  this  case  the  President  has,  I 
submit,  in  act  after  act  violated  the 
Wau-  Powers  Limitation  Act.  I  will  re- 
spect him  and  follow  him  when  he 
stops  violating  the  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OoHZALB]  has  expired. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
alarmed  about  the  emergence 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  is  using  a  script,  but 
I  will  not  object  because  I  think  it  is 
rather  petty  to  do  that.  You  may  pro- 
ceed and  use  your  notes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  permission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PorttoI. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
alSLrmed  about  the  emergence  of  a  new 
economic  under  class— America's  new 
poor.  I  speak  of  our  children  and 
young  people. 

Senator  MoYKiHAif  recently  ob- 
served that  Government  programs 
have  virtually  eliminated  poverty 
among  the  Nation's  aged.  He  labeled 
this  "the  extraordinary  achievement 
of  the  era."  I  agree.  But.  in  the  mean- 
time, what  has  been  happening  to  our 
children? 

Who  lives  in  extreme  poverty— in 
households  which  last  year  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,600?  Just  2.5  per- 
cent of  all  senior  citizen  households  fit 
this  description.  But  12  percent  of  the 
households  headed  by  young  people, 
under  age  25,  suffer  incomes  this  low. 
Many  of  these  families  include  small 
children. 

One  would  think  Federal  means- 
tested  cash  l)enefit  programs  would  re- 
flect these  numbers.  They  don't. 
Young  families  may  have  an  extreme 
poverty  rate  five  times  that  for  senior 
citizens,  but  their  percentage  of  house- 
holds receiving  these  funds— supposed- 
ly targeted  on  the  poor— is  exactly  the 
same:  11  percent. 

What  we  have  done  for  the  elderly  is 
indeed  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
What  we  are  doing  to  our  children  Is 
an  extraordinary  tragedy. 


AMERICA'S  NEW  POOR: 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PORTEIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


VIEWING  OP  TASK  FORCE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS ON  INDIANA  ELEC- 
TION CONTEST  SCHEDULED 

(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuu'ks.) 

til.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  in-house  tel- 
evision system,  the  House  Broadcast- 
ing System  will  begin  showing  the  first 
half  of  approximately  9  hours  and  6 
minutes  of  videotapes  of  the  elections 
task  force  meeting  in  Evansville,  IN. 

The  tapes  will  not  constitute  an  offi- 
cial record  of  the  task  force  or  com- 
mittee proceedings,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  actually  filmed  by  and  the 
tapes  provided  by  the  National  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Committee.  These 
tapes  will  be  about  9  hours  and  6  min- 
utes of  a  total  of  28  hours  and  43  min- 
utes of  public  task  force  and  commit- 
tee deliberations.  They  do  not  contain 


a  full  record  of  all  the  discussion  of 
any  of  the  issues  decided.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  agreed  that  these 
tapes  will  be  shown,  as  he  was  request- 
ed by  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  on  the  minority  side  are  delight- 
ed that  this  broadcast  will  begin.  At 
the  Speaker's  request,  there  will  be  a 
disclaimer  showing  that  the  films  were 
indeed  made  by  and  are  the  property 
of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  graciously 
guaranteed  that  this  videotape,  which 
is  the  property  of  its  owner,  will  not  be 
copied  by  the  Architect  or  the  House 
Broadcasting  System. 

I  would  take  this  time  to  remind  the 
Members  that  those  of  you  who  have 
VCR  equipment  in  your  offices  got  it 
under  the  rules  that  any  use  of  it  will 
be  for  your  own  personal  use  exclu- 
sively, and  that  any  transfer  to  other 
parties  by  lease,  sale,  or  gift  or  for  any 
other  purposes  is  expressly  forbidden. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  owners  of  these 
tapes,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
House  rules,  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure, 
that  they  be  used  for  the  education  of 
House  Members  exclusively,  and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  whether  that  is  his  under- 
standing in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my 
understanding.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  It  correctly. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  just  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  repeat,  we  will 
begin  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  on 
channel  6  of  our  in-house  cable  system 
the  first  4V4  hours,  and  then  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
begin  the  last  half  of  approximately 
4Vi  hours. 

I  now  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoroahI. 

lAx.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  am  wondering,  just  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  why  on  Earth  would  anyone 
object  to  taping  something  that  is  pur- 
ported to  be  a  full  and  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  those  meetings? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  campaign  committee, 
but  they  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
making  these  things,  and  I  guess  they 
want  to  sell  them.  They  just  do  not 
want  to  give  them  away  to  anybody, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  copy  them 
and  look  at  them  for  your  own  use. 
that  is  OK,  but  it  is  not  OK  for  you  to 
use  them  commercially  without  the 
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permission  of  the  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
rule,  of  course,  applies  to  everything. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  does  not  apply 
just  to  this  venture.  But  because  the 
owner  was  concerned  in  this  case.  I 
thought  it  was  appropriate  to  remind 
the  House  of  the  general  House  rule 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  VCR. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  curiosity  dealt  with  the 
motive  of  the  owner.  Why  would  the 
owner  object  to  the  taping? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  to  pursue  that  at  an- 
other time.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
comply  with  the  Speaker's  request  as 
it  was  worked  out  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  and  the 
gentleman  has  correctly  stated  our 
agreement. 


THE  QUEST  FOR  TRUTH  IN  THE 
INDIANA  ELECTTION  CONTEST 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
facts  in  the  case  in  Indiana's  Elighth 
Congressional  District  are  clear.  The 
citizens  of  that  sovereign  State  sent  a 
certified  winner  here.  No  contest  or 
protest  was  registered  in  Indiana,  even 
by  the  loser,  Mr.  McCIosky.  No  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  voting  irregularity 
has  been  claimed. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has 
chosen  to  trash  Indiana  law,  disen- 
franchise its  voters,  ignore  its  own  pro- 
cedures, and  seat  one  who  never  con- 
tested his  loss. 

In  its  quest  for  truth,  this  body  has 
prosecuted  its  pledge  "to  count  all  the 
votes"  by  counting  only  some  of  the 
votes,  by  not  counting  some  absentee 
votes,  some  cast  by  the  military,  and 
in  at  least,  one  instance,  counting 
more  votes  than  there  were  voters  in 
the  precinct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truth,  justice,  honor, 
and  respect  for  the  citizens  have  been 
cast  aside  by  reckless  partisan  power 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  back  from 
this  shameful  travesty. 


MONROE  DOCTRINE  TO  BE 
CITED  ON  INTRODUCTION  OP 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  comes  from 
an  area  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
had  its  beginnings  that  we  are  not 
really  doing  what  we  should  be  doing 
with  regard  to  that  announcement  and 
what  it  implies  in  our  day.  Therefore. 
I  have  constructed  a  resolution  on  this 
matter  and  will  be  introducing  it  today 
or  tomorrow. 


McCLOSKEY-McINTYRE  DISPUTE 
HINGES  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL 
DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PO- 
LITICAL PARTIES 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
over  seating  Rick  Mclntyre  or  Prank 
McCloskey  is  the  classic  example  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  par- 
ties' philosophies. 

One,  the  Democrats  believe  that  all 
direction,  all  power,  and  all  decisions 
emanate  from  Washington.  That 
Washington  is  the  center  of  the 
Nation.  So  it  is  natural  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  fUl  the  vacant  seat  by  appoint- 
ing Frank  McCloskey  as  Washington 
representative  to  Indiana. 

The  other  philosophy,  the  Republi- 
cans, believe  that  all  direction,  all 
power,  and  all  decisions  emanate  from 
the  people.  That  Washington  exists 
only  by  permission  of  the  people.  So  it 
is  natural  for  Republicans  to  fill  the 
vacant  seat  by  accepting  the  peoples 
representative  from  Indiana  to  Wash- 
ington. 

So  go  ahead,  make  your  appoint- 
ment from  on  high.  But  remember 
what  our  great  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  said: 

If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  you  can  never  regain  their 
respect  and  esteem.  It  U  true  that  you  may 
fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time:  you  can 
even  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time; 
but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time. 

You  haven't  fooled  the  people  of  In- 
diana. Rick  Mclntyre  will  eventually 
be  seated  in  this  House. 
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MR.  PRESIDENT,  FOR  YOUR 
SAKE  AND  OURS,  CANCEL  BIT- 
BURG 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's leader  should  exemplify  its 
highest  morality.  Sadly,  Ronald 
Reagan  appears  to  have  lost  his  moral 
bearings,  but  the  American  people 
have  not.  They  can  distinguish  readily 
between  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  West  Germany  of  today.  They  re- 


member clearly  who  were  the  execu- 
tioners and  who  the  victims  as  clearly 
as  they  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  evlL 

It  is  truly  ironic  that  In  this  sad 
season  of  remembrance,  those  careless, 
and  unmindful  of  history  would  dimin- 
ish the  slaughter  of  millions. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  President  is 
genuinely  anguished  over  the  furor  set 
off  by  his  scheduled  visit  to  Bltburg 
Cemetery.  There  is  still  time  to  ease 
that  anguish.  Mr.  President,  for  your 
sake  and  ours,  cancel  Bltburg. 


CAULDRON  BUBBLE  TO  THE  TOP 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  w&s  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  Justice  be  done.  If  you  will 
not  seat  Rick  Mclntjrre,  please  use 
your  sense  of  integrity  and  that  spirit 
of  fair  play  that  you  respect,  and  the 
reputation  that  you  have  built  up  over 
three  decades  of  public  service  to 
make  suire  that  there  is  a  new  election, 
a  free  election  held  again  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Let's  fight 
it  out  in  the  precincts,  the  way  you 
like,  fair  and  square. 

I  will  be  joining  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers at  2  o'clock  to  watch  the  E^rans- 
vlUe,  IN,  "Voters  Chainsaw  Massacre," 
courtesy  of  the  majority  party. 

For  those  of  you  who  think  there  la 
any  humor  in  the  Mclntyre  affair,  or 
believe  our  hurt  and  rage  is  not  deeply 
felt,  I  invite  you,  including  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  come  over  to  our  Cloak- 
room, to  talk  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  ca- 
maraderie and  comity.  You  must  come 
to  understand  that  we  truly  are  out- 
raged over  here  on  this  side  and  that 
this  affront  to  fairness  will  poison  this 
House  for  1  year  and  5  months.  UntU 
we  adjourn  on  or  about  (Dctober  1, 
1986,  this  Congress  will  be  a  needlessly 
bitter  Chamber.  So  senseless,  when 
Justice  cries  out  for  a  new  eighth  dis- 
trict election  in  Indiana. 

A  change  of  subject,  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Round  about  the  cauldron  go;  in  the 
poisoned  entrails  throw.  *  *  *  double, 
double,  toil  and  trouble;  fire  bum  and 
cauldron  bubble.  *  *  *  Like  a  heU- 
broth  boil  and  bubble."  That's  what 
we  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  double  toil 
and  trouble. 

Daniel  Dillinger  Ortega,  the  famous 
bank  robber  from  Central  America,  is 
now  openly  soliciting  protection 
money  from  the  Soviets  and  virtually 
all  the  Communist  countries  of  East 
Europe.  The  rumor  in  the  discos  of 
Leningrad  and  Moscow,  all  two  of 
them,  is  that  he  is  asking  not  for  $200 
million  in  lethal  aid.  but  rather  for 
$214  million  of  Communist  money. 
Get  the  symbolism,  $200  million  plus 
$14  million,  so  that  he  can  derisively 
sneer  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  It  will 
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not  be  so  humorous,  for  many  in  this 
Congress,  when  the  freedom  fighters 
that  we  set  in  motion,  the  Contras.  or 
Contra-tjrranos,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htdk]  boldly  refers 
to  them,  are  massacred  by  Soviet  "Bdi- 
24D  "Hind"  gunships.  There  will  be 
another  song  sung  around  here  if  that 
slaughter  takes  place,  a  dirge  of 
mourning  over  betrayal.  If  that  be- 
trayal befalls  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua,  then  the  majority 
party  will  truly  have  ordained  a  new 
mascot  for  themselves— an  ostrich 
with  its  head  buried  in  the  sands  of 
dishonor. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  See  you  in 
the  Cloakroom. 


CONDEMNING  PRESIDENT  ORTE- 
GA'S TRIP  TO  SOVIET  UNION 
(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
faJs  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  to  the  State  Depaxtment 
authorization  bill,  I  will  be  introducing 
a  resolution  as  an  amendment  which 
would  strongly  condemn  President  Or- 
tega's trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well 
as  his  insufficient  gesture  of  reducing 
Cuban  advisers  from  2.500  by  approxi- 
mately 100.  He  released  100  advisers 
and  I  think  that  is  clearly  insvif flcient. 
It  shows,  first  of  all,  an  act  of  bad 
faith  on  his  part,  especially  to  those 
Members  of  Congress  that  voted 
against  military  aid  to  the  Contras.  In 
addition  to  that,  it  shows  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  political 
process. 

The  message  to  Mr.  Ortega  is  that 
we  want  peace  in  Central  Ainerica 
through  negotiations,  not  through 
more  ties  with  the  Soviets  and  Cubans. 
I  believe  this  provision  will  strongly 
state  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Ortega  that  we  want 
peace,  that  we  do  not  like  his  actions, 
that  there  will  be  some  options  that 
this  country  and  this  Congress,  along 
with  the  President,  will  consider  if  he 
continues  this  course  of  militarizing 
the  area  and  of  doing  exactly  the 
things  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress here  thought  were  inappropri- 
ate. 


There  are  differences  between  the 
two  planes,  between  the  F-16  and  the 
F-30.  The  F-16  probably  has  a  greater 
range  and  also  can  carry  more  ord- 
nance. 

The  F-20  apparently  is  better  in  the 
reliability  and  maintainability  area. 

I  believe  and  a  lot  of  other  people 
believe  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  procure  some  F-20's  in  order  to 
have  a  year-by-year  competition  be- 
tween these  two  planes. 

There  was,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  a 
second  source  for  fighter  engine  air- 
craft. The  Air  Force  made  the  deter- 
mination that  that  competition  on  a 
yearly  basis  is  going  to  save  taxpayers 
about  $4  billion. 

I  believe  that  a  similar  competition 
between  the  F-20  and  the  F-16  will 
lead  to  sic^ilficant  savings  for  the 
American  taxi>ayer.  In  that  regard,  I 
will  be  introducing  an  amendment  in 
the  subcommittee  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  today  in  order  to  pro- 
cure some  F-20's.  If  unsuccessful 
there,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
support  our  endeavor  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  authorization  bill 
comes  forward. 


THE  F-16  AND  THE  F-20 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  jet  airplanes  that  are  quite 
comparable,  the  F-16  and  the  F-20. 
Both  have  very  modem  radar,  both 
have  avionlc  systems  that  are  quite 
similar.  They  both  have  excellent  per- 
formance in  air-to-air  fighter  combat 
capability  modes.  They  have  accurate 
air-to-ground  bombing  systems. 


VACATING  EIGHTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SEAT  EN  INDIANA 

(Bir.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  there  is  going  to  be  a  res- 
olution before  this  House  to  vacate 
the  congressional  seat  of  the  E^hth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  29,  task  force 
chairman  Leon  PANvrrA  has  outlined 
pros  and  cons  of  the  situation  as  he 
sees  it  in  Indiana. 
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I  would  ask  that  each  Member  of 
this  House  review  that  docimient 
before  deciding  what  to  do  tomorrow. 
On  page  2  of  that  document,  under 
the  headline.  "Counting  Rules."  it 
says  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
task  force  was  to  disenfranchise  the 
smallest  niunber  of  voters  possible. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in  this  Na- 
tion's history  when,  as  a  primary  goal, 
we  have  to  disenfranchise  anybody. 

If  we  vote  not  to  vacate  that  seat 
and  then,  on  Wednesday,  vote  to  seat 
Mr.  McCloskey,  in  all  probability  we 
have  set  a  precedent  where  we  could 
disenfranchise  every  voter  in  this 
country. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  review 
the  Panetta  docimient,  to  review  the 
tapes,  and  then  tomorrow  let  us  vote 
to  vacate  the  seat  auid  let  the  voters  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  decide  for  themselves  who 
they  want  to  be  their  Congressman. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  DxLAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DxLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  during  the  debate  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre  over  the  last  4  months,  the 
issue  has  been  raised  whether  this 
body  has  the  right  to  seat  its  own 
Members.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  question  this 
right  as  it  pertains  to  an  election  con- 
test in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  article 
I,  section  5,  subsection  1,  into  our  Con- 
stitution to  protect  this  body  from  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  extraordinary  circumstances 
exist  in  this  case. 

These  extraordinary  circiunstances 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  tried  to  an- 
ticipate were  circumstances  such  as  a 
State  refusing  to  send  a  Representa- 
tive, or  election  fraud,  or  a  Member 
that  does  not  meet  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  this  body. 

There  are  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  no  charges  of  election 
fraud.  There  are  no  charges  of  moral 
turpitude  on  the  part  of  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  sent  a 
Representative  to  this  body.  Indiana 
election  laws  were  followed,  not  only 
on  electlou  night  but  in  the  subse- 
quent recount. 

The  right  to  seat  our  Members  was 
never  intended  and  should  never  be  In- 
tended to  write  election  laws  for  our 
States.  Our  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Constitution  to  provide  us  with  a 
set  of  rules  to  be  governed  by,  not  a 
set  of  rules  to  be  ignored  for  conven- 
ience and  for  the  theft  of  a  seat. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  COBEIY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  count  the 
rhetoric  and  count  the  baUots.  That 
was  the  cry  of  Democrats  in  Congress 
last  January  when  they  refused  to  seat 
the  certified  winner  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  Repub- 
lican Rick  Mclntyre. 

Instead,  they  appointed  a  task  force 
controlled  by  Democrats  to  conduct 
their  own  recoimt. 

Last  week,  the  recount  stopped  when 
Democrat  Frank  McCloskey  reached  a 
4-vote  lead,  although  there  were  32 
votes  left  to  count.  Even  the  Demo- 
cratic-appointed recount  supervisor, 
James  Shumway,  testified  that  the 
ballots  not  counted  were  indistinguish- 
able on  a  legal  or  security  basis  from 


the  ballots  the  task  force  had  previ- 
ously counted. 

Now  the  Democrats  find  themselves 
with  a  historic  decision.  They  can  be 
fair  and  count  all  of  the  ballots  or 
they  can  be  fair  and  let  the  people  of 
Indiana  decide  who  won  through  a 
special  election.  Or  they  can  simply 
seat  the  Democrat  on  the  basis  of  a 
four-vote  margin  that  they  handed 
him  in  their  recount. 

Around  the  country,  editorial  voices 
are  calling  on  Congress  to  put  fairness 
above  politics. 


THE      ELECTION      IN      INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH    CONGRESSIONAL   DIS- 

TRicrr 

(Mr.  CALLAHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
today  that  even  in  Mobile,  AL,  1.021 
miles  from  Washington,  DC,  it  is  be- 
coming very,  very  well  known  of  the 
tactics  that  are  being  used  in  this 
House  by  the  Democratic  majority.  In 
a  blistering  editorial  this  morning,  let 
me  tell  you  that  they  mention  in  part 
that  at  least  one  Democrat  indicates 
to  the  news  media  that  he  is  not  going 
along  with  this  because  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  because  it  is  the  macho 
thing  to  do. 

Let  me  tell  you.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  that  you  indeed  can 
do  the  macho  thing  and  vote  with 
your  leadership  on  this  ridiculous 
movement.  But  let  me  tell  you,  with 
your  tactics  you  might  win  this  battle 
but  you  are  going  to  lose  the  war. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  and  sup- 
port an  election  to  decide  this  factor,  a 
fair  election  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 


STRIKES  AGAINST  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  we  voted  against 
$14  miUion  to  the  freedom-fighting 
Contras  in  Nicaragua.  Daniel  Ortega 
then  hopped  a  plane  on  his  way  to 
Moscow  to  pick  up  $200  million. 

Strike  one  against  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  force,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Democrats,  then  voted 
not  to  seat  the  individual  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, who  won  an  election,  and  now  are 
going  to  throw  that  election  out  and 
put  somebody  else  in  who  did  not  win. 

Strike  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  the  managers  of  this  team,  and  I 
know  they  are  not  going  to  tolerate 
those  of  us  in  this  body  striking  out 
when  it  comes  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  not  a  game. 
It  is  time  for  some  pinch-hitters. 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too.  am 
anguished  by  the  turn  of  events  as  to 
Nicaragua.  The  aid  to  the  Contras  can 
readily  be  seen  as  applsring  a  tourni- 
quet to  the  bleeding  arm  of  the  U.S. 
national  security;  that  is.  Central 
America. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  Con- 
tras wanted  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
with  this  tourniquet  to  prevent  fur- 
ther bleeding  of  our  interests  in  that 
region.  But  failure  to  render  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  loosening  that  tourniquet 
and,  you  know,  when  Ortega  visits  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  in  even  greater 
danger  of  having  that  sole  pressure 
point  allow  the  bleeding  of  our  si>eclal 
interests  and  of  the  interests  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  Central  American 
region. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Costa  Rica  is  in 
danger.  The  Hondurans  are  in  danger. 
Democracy  recently  established  in  El 
Salvador  is  in  danger.  Mexico  is  in 
danger. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  country,  is  in  danger. 


ANNOUNCTEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Muhtha].  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  rec(H4ed 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
imder  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  1985. 


ACCEPTING  A  STATUE  OF 
JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  37)  providing  for  acceptance  of  a 
statue  of  Jeannette  Rankin  presented 
by  the  State  of  Montana  for  place- 
ment in  National  Statuary  Hall,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  37 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativet  concurring),  That  the  statue  of 
Jeannette  Rankin,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Montana  for  the  National  Statuary  Hall  col- 
lection in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40 
n.S.C.  187),  is  accepted  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
gress are  tendered  to  the  State  of  Montana 
for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of 
its  most  eminent  personages,  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, luiown  for  her  courage  and  convic- 
tions regarding  equality  and  peace. 


See.  2.  The  SUte  of  Montana  Is  author- 
ized to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotundii  of 
the  Capitol  the  statue  of  Jeannette  Ranlcin 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  and  to  hold  ceremonies 
on  May  1,  1985,  in  the  rotunda  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  author- 
ized to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
therefor. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  proceedings  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  the  presentation  by  the 
State  of  Montana  of  the  statue  of  Jeannette 
Rankin  for  the  National  SUtuary  Hall  col- 
lection, together  with  appropriate  illustra- 
tions and  other  pertinent  matter,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document.  The  copy  for 
such  document  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-tliree  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

8k.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  Oovemor  of  Montana. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

Mr.  SENSENBREINNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  ordering  of  the 
second,  and  on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is,  will  a  second  be  ordered? 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  appointed  as  tellers 
tis.  Oakab  and  Mr.  SKKSENBRnnrKR. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— yeas  21, 
nays  10.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  318,  nays 
0,  not  voting  115,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  78] 
YEAS— 318 


Ackermao 

Atkins 

Bereuter 

Addabbo 

AuCoin 

Berman 

Barnard 

BeviU 

Alexander 

Butlett 

BUlraUs 

Barton 

BlUey 

Anthony 

Bateznan 

Boland 

Applegatc 

Bates 

Boner  (TN) 

Anney 

BedeU 

Bonior  (MI) 

AwBtn 

Bennett 

Bonker 
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BouUcr 

Broomfteid 

Diuvu  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BrorhlU 

Bniee 

Brrmnt 

Burton  (CA) 

BurtondN) 

ByroD 

CmllahMi 

Chappie 

Cbeney 

Clay 

Cllncer 

Ca«U 

Cobey 

Coble 

ColetDan(MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CoUlm 


Huekaby 

Huftaea 

Butto 

Iitiaad 

Jenkins 

Jooaa  (NO 

Kanicnkl 

Kaptur 

Kadch 


Kemp 
KUdee 


Pilue 

PutkU 

QuUIen 

RahaU 

Raiwel 

Ray 

Retula 

Rdd 

RlebardMB 

Ridge 

Roberta 

RobtaMoa 


NOT  VOTDIO— 116 


Koibe 
Kortmaycr 


I^rakse 

laCTTHttT'"***** 


Coote 

Cooper 

Couchlln 

Courter 

Cralc 

EXanlel 

Oanlen 

Oaaehle 


i(IA> 
LaaUi(TX) 
KFL) 


LmrtaKMI) 
LeTli>e(CA) 
KCA) 
I  (PL) 
Uglitfoot 
UTli««ao 


DavlB 
DelAy 

DeWlne 

Dtcklnoo 

Dlcka 

DtngeU 

DtoOuarxU 

Dlzaa 

Dorian  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreter 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dysoc 

Carty 

I  (OB) 


<CA) 


KIA) 
l(IL) 

FaaeeO 

FawcD 

Felfhan 

Fiedler 

Hippo 


Law«ry(CA) 
LowTy(WA> 


Rocerv 

Roae 

Rotb 

Roukema 

RowlaBd(CT) 

Rowland  (OAJ 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

aazton 

Sehaefcr 

Scbroeoff 

aehuette 

Sefautae 

Scfaumer 

SenaenbraiDer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sbomway 

Bhuater 

Sikarakl 


Luncreo 


Marfcey 

Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 


MaTrouIeB 


McCain 
MeCurtly 


Slattery 
Slauchter 
Smith  (Hi) 
Smith  (lA) 
smith  (NH) 
ftnlth  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solan 
Solomon 


McXwen 
MoOrmth 
McBucfa 
McKeman 


Meyers 


Spratt 

Staoers 

StaUlnai 

Stanceland 

Stark 

Stenhohn 

Strattoo 

Stump 

Sundoulst 


FodlstU 

Poley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Fimnk 


Michel 
MlUer(CA) 
Miner  (OH) 
MUIerCWA) 


Mttctaen 
Moakley 


Frost 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

OeXiensoo 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Otncrtch 

OUckman 

Oooales 

Oray(IL) 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

H«i«»t/>n 

HartaeU 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 


Moorhead 
MarTlaso(CT) 
(WA) 


Murphy 
Murtha 
My«n 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

(3berstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens 

Panetu 

Pams 

Paahayan 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 


swin 

SwlodaU 

Syiiar 

TaUoo 

Tauka 

TauAi 

l(CA) 
KOA) 

TOnea 

-nnteelU 

Traflcaot 

Valantine 

Vaader  Ja«t 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Vueaaovtch 

Walsien 

Walkar 

WatUns 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhtUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllama 

Wbth 

Wolf 

Weipe 

Wortley 

WriKht 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatrao 

Tounc  (AK) 

Tounc  (MO) 

Zschau 


AndefMO 
Annunalo 
Archer 


Bentley 


Bosoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breauz 

Brooks 


Fteldi 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gephardt 

Goodllnc 

Gordon 

Gradlsoo 

Gray  (PA) 

Oraa 

Grotbert 


Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Coelbo 

Oooyers 

Coyne 

Cnat 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

delaGam 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Daanelly 

DuiUu 

Dymally 

Eckert(NY) 

Xdwards(OK) 

Kidieich 


McKlniiey 

Moody 

Nelsoo 

Ortti 

Oiley 

Packard 

Petri 

Rtnaldo 

Rltter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowakl 

RUSBO 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Selberling 

Shelby 

SlUander 

Skelton 

Smith  (NX) 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Straoc 

Studds 

Taylor 

Towns 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WOaoo 

Wise 

Wylle 

Tount  (FL) 


Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hortoo 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jonas  (OK) 

Joaes(TN) 

Kennelly 

Kolter 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

UpbHkl 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

MacKay 

Martin  (NT) 

MeCoUum 

D  1400 

So  a  second  was  ordered. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PKRSONAL  KXPIANATION 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  78,  I  was  unavoidably  detained. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea,"  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fsknzxl]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ma.  Oakab]. 

Bds.  OAKAR.  Mr.  SpealLer,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  each 
State  is  permitted  to  have  two  statues 
in  Statuary  Hall,  and  the  State  of 
Montana  has  wisely  decided  as  their 
second  statue  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Congresswoman  Jeannette  Rankin, 
who  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1916.  She  was  the  first  woman  ever  to 
be  elected  in  Congress.  And.  interest- 
ingly enough,  she  was  elected  before 
we  had  the  19th  amendment,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  1920.  So  Mon- 
tana was  progressive  enough  to  allow 
all  of  its  citizens  the  right  to  vote  in 
1916. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  extraordinari- 
ly well  known  for  her  work  on  issues 
related  to  children,  very  well  known 
for  issues  related  to  equal  rights  for 
women  and  certainly  well  known  for 
her  views  concerning  world  peace. 

I  think  it  is  very  fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  we  pass  this  legislation.  I 


want  to  applaud  the  people  from  the 
State  of  Montana  and  certainly  the 
Members  from  the  State,  particularly 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Williams,  for  pro- 
moting this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  routine  resolution.  It 
urges  that  in  fact  it  be  swiftly  adopted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
and  I  applaud  her  for  her  patience  in 
attempting  to  bring  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about  the 
name  of  Jeannette  Rankin  that  causes 
so  much  raucous  (xinfrontation  in  this 
Chamber.  Perhaps  there  is  a  different 
issue  than  that  which  Jeannette  used 
to  raise  when  she  served  in  this  Cham- 
ber so  many  years  ago  that  has  caused 
the  consternation  here  today.  But, 
nonetheless,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with 
my  colleague  on  the  Republican  side, 
Mr.  Mablbtkx,  and  myself,  in  support- 
ing this  concurrent  resolution  which 
calls  for  the  installation  of  Montana's 
second  statue  here  in  the  Capitol  on 
May  1,  to  honor  Jeannette  Rankin. 

This  May  1  ceremony,  this  accept- 
ance of  a  statue  to  honor  Jeannette 
Rankin,  is  of  tremendous  significance 
to  the  people  of  this  country  because 
Jeannette  Rankin  was  the  first  woman 
in  the  United  States  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Congress.  Her  first  term  was  in 
1917-18.  Her  second  term  was  1941-42. 
Jeannette  was  involved  in  the  women's 
suffrage  movement,  out  on  the  streets 
in  New  York  City,  to  California  and 
back  again,  to  North  Dakota. 

When  she  ran  for  Congress  in  Mon- 
tana, campaigning  in  the  district 
which  I  now  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
represent,  she  did  so  in  much  the  same 
way  that  she  first  campaigned  across 
this  Nation  for  women's  suffrage.  She 
did  so  on  horseback,  in  the  kitchens  of 
her  friends,  and  with  a  dlrect-maU 
postcard  effort  which  in  those  days 
was  virtually  unheard  of.  We  Montan- 
ans  shall  be  forever  proud  that  we 
sent  the  first  woman  to  Congress,  a 
Republican,  before  most  States  had 
even  granted  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Four  days  after  Jeannette  arrived 
here  in  1917,  she  had  to  cast  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  should 
enter  World  War  I.  Jeannette  and  55 
others  that  day  voted  "no."  The  next 
time  Jeannette  returned  to  Congress  it 
was  1941.  and  one  of  her  first  duties 
was  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  agree 
to  declare  World  War  II.  Jeannette 
voted  "no."  But  this  time  she  was  not 
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Joined  by  several  dozen  of  her  col- 
leagues. Instead,  she  had  to  stand  and 
vote  "no"  alone.  She  later  noted  that 
no  one  ever  said  it  would  be  easy  serv- 
ing in  this  body.  No  one  ever  said  it 
would  be  easy  to  cast  these  votes.  I  do 
so  only  because  I  believe  it  is  right. 

And  in  that  first  session,  her  best 
friend  was  Florello  LaOuardia.  The 
press  had  it  that  day  that  when  Jean- 
nette cast  that  first  vote  "no"  she  re- 
tired from  this  Chamber  in  tears,  and 
so  it  went  out  across  the  daily  newspa- 
pers that  the  first  woman  in  Congress 
cast  a  difficult  vote  and  then  broke 
down  in  tears.  That  turned  out  not  to 
be  true.  That  evening,  when  the  press 
found  Florello  LaOuardia,  they  said. 
"Congressman  LaGuardla,  is  it  true 
that  your  friend.  Jeannette  Rankin, 
was  in  tears  after  casting  that  vote?" 
And  Florello  said.  "I  don't  know.  I 
couldn't  tell.  My  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears." 

Both  between  and  following  those 
votes.  Jeannette  spent  all  of  her  years 
at  the  grassroots  lobbying  for  peace, 
for  women's  rights,  for  better  working 
conditions  for  men  and  women,  better 
education  for  children  all  across  this 
country.  In  other  words,  in  her  words, 
she  began  to  prepare  America  for 
peace. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  neither 
controversial  nor  partisan.  The  resolu- 
tion before  the  Montana  Legislature 
asking  this  Congress  and  this  House  to 
accept  this  second  statue  of  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  introduced  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  and  was  received  and  passed 
with  a  strong  bipartisan  vote.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  come  to  the  well  today  and 
ask  this  House  to  take  this  historic 
step  in  again  fully  recognizing  Jean- 
nette Rankin,  the  first  woman  in  Con- 
gress, with  whom,  whether  we  agreed 
or  disagreed,  we  understood  as  a 
leader,  with  courage  unlike  that  dis- 
played by  any  other  who  ever  served 
in  this  body. 

D  1410 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
Just  conclude  the  debate  by  stating 
that  Jeannette  Rankin  is  one  of  six 
women  so  honored  in  Statuary  Hall. 
There  are  also  six  States  who  have  not 
taken  their  total  number  of  two  stat- 
ues who  are  allocated  it.  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  do  not  have 
any  more  requests  for  time,  but  I  hope 
that  the  values  that  Jeannette  Rankin 
stood  for;  namely,  world  peace,  equal 
rights  for  women,  and  fairness  to 
American  workers  are  the  same  values 
that  we  will  have  today. 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37 
which  provides  for  acceptance  of  a 
statue  to  Jeannette  Rankin.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
deep  respect  for  this  courageous 
woman  from  Montana  who  broke  so 


many  barriers  for  women  in  politics. 
As  the  first  woman  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  she  began 
the  march  of  women  into  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Her  tireless  campaigning  for 
women's  suffrage  serves  as  a  strong 
example  for  women  (^ncemed  with 
Justice.  Women's  suffrage  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  platform  that 
brought  her  to  Congress  in  1917.  She 
crossed  the  entire  country  convincing 
Americans  that  women  deserved  the 
right  to  vote  alongside  of  men.  On 
January  10.  1918,  Jeannette  Rankin 
introdu(%d  the  suffrage  amendment, 
the  year  in  which  it  finally  passed  the 
House. 

She  continually  championed  ULpop- 
ular  causes.  She  supported  children's 
protective  legislation  at  a  time  when 
children  were  considered  a  viable  and 
exploitable  labor  source.  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  America's 
entry  into  both  World  Wars.  Even 
though  both  these  votes  probably  led 
to  her  defeat  in  running  for  office 
again,  she  stood  by  her  principles.  She 
had  the  personal  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing she  had  remained  true  to  herself. 

Her  persistence  and  her  dauntless 
spirit  serve  as  a  strong  example  for  all 
who  believe  in  civil  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans.* 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  37).  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  p(}stponed. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT  TO  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY  IN  MAY  1985 

'  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con  Res. 
130)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  President's 
visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  May  1985. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Cor.  Rxs.  130 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  It  U  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Oovemment  should 
pay  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  millions 


of  Innocent  clvlUans  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Allied  soldiers  who 
suffered  and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Naaia; 

(2)  on  the  (xxasion  of  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  for  the  Presi- 
dent. In  a  gesture  of  reconcUlAtion.  to  visit 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  a  coun- 
try which  has  taken  Its  place  among  the 
community  of  democratic  nations  and  which 
Is  now  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  the  President  should  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  relationship  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny by  paying  tribute  to  approprlAte  symbols 
of  that  nation's  ciirrent  democracy;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  reconsider  the  In- 
clusion of  the  Bltburg  Cemetery  In  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOIilFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  lir.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  ordering  of  the 
second  and  on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  a  second  be  ordered? 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  Sknsenbrknner  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— yeas  37. 
nays  10.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  325,  nays 
1,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
106,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  79] 

YEAS-325 

Ackerman 

Darden 

Addabbo 

Brown  (CA) 

Daschle 

Akaka 

Brown  (CX» 

Daub 

Alexander 

BroyhUl 

Davis 

Anderson 

Bruce 

delaOana 

Bryant 

Delay 

Annundo 

BurtondN) 

DeWlne 

Anthony 

Byron 

Dickinson 

ApplessU 

C^allahan 

Dicks 

Armey 

Campbell 

DingeU 

Aspin 

(mappell 

DioOuardl 

Atkins 

Chappie 

Dixon 

AuCoin 

Cheney 

Dorcan(ND) 

Barnard 

Clay 

Doman  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Cllnger 

Dowdy 

Bateman 

CoaU 

Downey 

Bates 

Cobey 

Dreler 

BedeU 

Coble 

Duncan 

Bennett 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Bereuter 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Dyson 

Herman 

CtoUlni 

Early 

BevlU 

Combest 

Rckart  (OH) 

BUlrakls 

C:onte 

Edgar 

BlUey 

Cooper 

Edwards  (CA) 

Boland 

Coughlln 

Edwards  (OK) 

Boner  (TN) 

Courter 

Emerson 

Bonior(MI) 

Crals 

EnglUh 

Boulter 

Daniel 

Evans  (lA) 
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EVSIM(IL) 
FMCeU 
PkweU 
FMio 

Ftedler 
PUppo 
Plorlo 
FtocUatu 
POley 
Pord(MI) 
Pord  (TN) 
Fowler 
Prank 
1 
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L0WT7(WA) 

Luju 

Uiken 


OaUo 
Ctaydn 

aejdenion 

Oeku 

Qlbboiu 

QUman 

OlnsTlch 

OUckman 

Oofaalez 

Oradiaon 

Oray  (IL) 

Oreen 

Ouaiinl 

Oundenon 

HaU(OH) 

RaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmldt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hotel 

HUv 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hufhea 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaalch 

Kaatenmeier 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Klecaka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

I^Falce 

Lasomanlno 

I^U 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

LeTtne(CA) 

Lewii(CA) 

LewU(PL) 

Uctat/oot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

LoweryCCA) 


lOcKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martlnes 

Mauul 

MavToules 

MaaK>U 

McCain 

M<<^andlea8 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Mlcbel 

MlUer(OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Monaon 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrtaon  (CT) 

Morrlaon  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Paahayan 

Peaae 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reguls 

Held 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

NAYS-1 


Sazton 

Scbaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkonki 

Slalaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqiilst 

Sweeney 

SwUt 

SwtndaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taiatai 

ThocnasCCA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Tones 

Tarrtcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Valentine 

Vaoder  Jagt 

Vento 

Vtadosky 

Vucanovleh 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Tatron 

Toung(AK> 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
MUler  (CA) 


Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Coelho 

Conycrs 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Doonelly 

Durtain 

Djrmally 

Bckert(NY) 

Erdrelch 

Plelds 

Plah 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gephardt 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Oray  (PA) 

Oregg 

Orotberg 

Hanam 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kennelly 

Lantoa 

lieath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 


Pepper 

Petri 

Price 

Rtnaldo 

RitUr 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roatenkowaki 

Ruaao 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Selberllng 

SbalUr 

StUaoder 

Smith  (NE) 

St  Oermain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Ddall 

Volkmer 

Waaman 

Weaver 

WUaoo 

WyUe 

Young  (FL) 
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Archer 

Badham 

Barnes 

Barton 

Beilenson 

Bentley 


Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Boaco 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 


Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Martin  (NY) 

McCoUum 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mlknlakl 

MJtcheU 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Nelaoo 

Ortli 

Oxley 

Packard 
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Mr.  OUNDERSON  and  Mr.  MOAK- 
LET  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea," 

So  a  second  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [BCr.  Broomfikld]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  simple  and  straightforward. 
It  is  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  not  go  to 
the  Bltburg  Cemetery  during  his 
scheduled  trip  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that: 

It  is  U.S.  policy  to  honor  the  mil- 
lions of  innocent  civilians  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  and 
allied  soldiers  who  suffered  and  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  World  War  II  it  is  fitting  that  the 
President  visit  the  Federal  Republic,  a 
nation  with  which  we  are  now  allied; 

The  President  should  pay  tribute  to 
relations  between  our  countries 
through  symbols  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public's current  democracy;  and 

The  President  should  cancel  his 
scheduled  visit  to  the  Bltburg  ceme- 
tery. 

I  respect  the  President  and  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  and  their  desire  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  Oermany  are  now  friends  and 
allies  and  that  we  share  a  common 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  to 


parliamentary  democracy.  All  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  applaud  the  achieve- 
ments the  Federal  Republic  has  made 
since  World  War  II.  The  proudest  of 
these  has  been  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  law  based  on  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

But  at  the  same  time  many  in  Con- 
gress and  many  more  across  our  coim- 
try  and  around  the  world  are  deeply 
concerned  that  during  the  President's 
visit  to  the  Federal  Republic,  the  rec- 
onciliation between  our  two  countries 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  ceremony 
which  would  leave  the  impression,  cor- 
rect or  incorrect,  that  the  United 
States  is  honoring  those  responsible 
for  the  darkest  moment  in  human  his- 
tory and  for  the  deaths  in  combat  of 
our  own  soldiers  and  the  murder  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Surely  we 
can  find  a  more  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable way  to  marii  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  it  were  not  nec- 
essary for  the  House  to  express  itself 
on  this  Issue  but  the  President  has 
been  deaf  to  the  chorus  of  calls  from 
around  the  Nation  for  him  to  reconsid- 
er his  visit  to  the  Bltburg  Cemetery.  I 
hope  that  Chancellor  Kohl  and  the 
Oerman  people  understand  our  con- 
cerns and  will  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President 
change  his  Itinerary. 

til.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Tor- 
RicsLUl.  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[BCr.  Wydkn],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schttmkr]  for  the  lead- 
ership they  have  shown  regarding  the 
subject  of  this  resolution.  They  are 
each  sponsors  of  their  own  resolution 
and  I  appreciate  having  their  support 
for  the  legislation  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. I  also  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Michel,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  Mr. 
Oilman,  for  their  contribution  to  this 
initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  tii.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  3rield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
not  only  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
but  also  I  would  go  even  a  step  further 
and  urge  the  President  to  call  off  his 
visit  to  the  Bltburg  Cemetery.  Surely, 
there  are  other  more  appropriate 
cemeteries,  monuments,  or  localities 
that  could  serve  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  end  to  intolerance,  ruth- 
less exploitation  and  brutality,  and 
disregard  for  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  so  characteristic 
of  the  Nazi  era. 
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This  President  is  very  keenly  aware 
of  the  significance  of  sjmibols  and 
symbolism.  He  understood  very  well 
the  Importance  to  the  Chinese  people 
of  his  visit  to  the  Great  Wall,  a  symbol 
of  China's  greatness  and  endurance  as 
a  civilization  throughout  millenia.  He 
understood  very  well  the  symbolism  of 
his  visit  to  Normandy  Beach  as  one  of 
the  greatest  mcmuments  to  Western 
civilization's  determination  to  main- 
tain freedom,  even  at  great  human 
cost.  So  also  should  he  understand  the 
symbolism— no.  let  me  say  the  biting, 
bitter  irony  of  his  proposed  visit  to  a 
cemetery  which  includes  the  remains 
of  SS  soldiers,  the  perpetrators  of 
genocide  and  whose  hated  image  moti- 
vated so  many  young  Americans  to 
make  that  ultimate  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  best 
sums  up  the  cruelty  of  the  Nazi  era 
and  the  disservice  our  President  does, 
both  to  the  history  of  the  millions  of 
Jews  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  88  troopers,  and 
to  the  memory  of  those  allied  forces 
who  died  tiying  to  liberate  western 
Europe  from  the  Nazi  yoke. 

Jan  Karski  lived  through  that  era; 
saw  the  brutal  extermination  of 
Jewish  lives;  he  was  a  sensitive,  caring, 
eyewitness  to  the  atrocities,  but  also 
one  who  tried  to  bring  to  the  allied 
governments  the  message  of  what  was 
hiu>pening  to  Jews  with  a  plea  for 
help.  It  tortured  his  soul  then  that  the 
help  did  not  come  and  40  years  later  it 
still  pains  this  noble  and  peace-loving 
man.  for  whom  I  have  such  profound 
admiration. 

I  know  Jan  Karski  personally  and 
well— he  was  my  graduate  school  pro- 
fessor at  Georgetown  University.  He 
reminds  us  that  we  cannot  succeed  in 
our  quest  for  peace,  for  integrity  of 
nations  or  individuals  unless  we  re- 
member past  cruelties  so  as  not  to 
relive  them.  In  his  own  gentle  way, 
Jan  Karski  reminds  us  powerfully  that 
the  Presidential  visit  to  Bltburg  in 
some  sense  exonerates  what  the  SS 
and  the  Nads  did  to  Jews  and  to  hu- 
manity and  in  another  sense  it  dimin- 
ishes the  gallant  fight  for  peace  car- 
ried by  our  Allied  forces. 

Jan  Karski  has  a  brilliant  command 
of  history,  coupled  with  a  personal  \xn- 
derstanding  of  its  lessons.  I  hope  our 
generation  will  be  as  sensitive  to  those 
lessons  as  he.  I  hope  this  President 
will  heed  his  voice  of  wisdom  and 
cancel  Bltburg. 

I  submit  Dr.  Karski's  letter  for  my 
colleagues'  review: 

In  November  1942— on  my  fourth  secret 
trip  between  the  PoUgh  Anti-Nazi  Under- 
ground and  the  Polish  govemment-ln- 
exile— I  brought  information  on  the  fate  of 
tbe  Jews  In  Nazi-dominated  Poland  as  well 
as  desperate  requests  for  help  from  Jews, 
addressed  to  the  Allied  governments,  to  save 
those  who  still  could  be  saved.  I  saw  the 


Jewish  ghetto  In  Wamw.  I  saw  tbe  Belzec 
death  camp.  I  was  an  eyewttness. 

In  London.  I  reported  to  the  Polish  gov- 
emment-in-«dle  as  well  as  to  four  members 
of  the  British  War  Cabinet.  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Eden  Included.  In  tbe  United  States.  I 
personally  reported  to  the  highest  govern- 
ment and  catholic  Church  officials.  Includ- 
ing President  Roosevelt.  Apostolic  Delegate 
Cardinal  Cloognani.  Rabbis  Wise  ax>d  Gold- 
man, and  Justice  Frankfurter. 

Tbe  Jewish  requests  for  help  came  to 
naught— the  inactivity  of  the  powerful 
Allied  governments  having  been  determined 
by  war  prioriUes,  self-controlled  ignoranoe. 
self-impoaed  disbelief  or  soulless  rationality. 
Thus,  6  million  Jews,  helpless  and  aban- 
doned by  humanity,  perished  In  agony. 

Today,  some  40  years  later,  as  an  old  man 
coming  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  journey,  I 
cannot  but  raise  my  voice.  We  must  pursue 
peace,  cooperation.  Justice  and  freedom.  But 
our  pursuit  cannot  be  baaed  on  self-imposed 
f orgetfullnesB  of  wtuit  happened  to  tbe  Jews 
during  World  War  XL 

Ja»  KaassT 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  tb.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stmie. 

Mr.  RUDD.  BCr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Idr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  support  this  resolution.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  it  because  I  agree  with  the 
first  three  paragraphs,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  paragrv>h  4,  which  would 
tie  the  President's  hands  and  make 
the  decision  of  where  he  should  go 
while  he  is  in  Europe. 

I  think  that  someday  we  are  going  to 
have  to  recognize  that  this  generation 
of  West  Germans  who  are  living  are 
not  responsible  nor  should  they  be 
hung  with  the  guilt  of  Adolf  HiUer 
and  the  SS  and  all  the  other  horrible 
people  that  involved  themselves  with 
Hitler  in  World  War  n.  We  should  rec- 
ognize thatnow. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mx.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEBfA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
commend  our  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  130.  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
President's  visit  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

As  we  prepare  to  mark  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
I  commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
sincere  and  noble  effort  to  focus  his 
visit  as  a  symbol  of  reconciliation  with 
our  German  ally.  However,  I  share  the 
belief  that  the  President's  itinerary 
should  be  revised  to  exclude  the  pro- 
posed visit  to  the  Bltburg  Cemetery, 
and  I  so  indicated  to  the  President  in  a 


personal  letter  I  wrote  earlier  this 
month. 

The  President's  sincerity  of  Inten- 
tions are  above  reproach.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  misguided  in  this  matter.  It 
is  as  Elle  Wiesel  has  said,  "That  place, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  your  place." 

Surely,  the  heads  of  state  of  these 
two  great  democracies  can  reach  ac- 
commodation so  that  American  and 
German  soldiers  can  be  dignified  in  a 
solemn  ceremony  away  from  a  site 
that  symbolizes  such  human  tragedy 
and  bitterness.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
restore  both  dignity  and  peace  of  mind 
for  Americans  and  Germans  alike. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GnJCAH],  who  is  the  ranking  member 
of  the  European  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  This  con- 
troversial issue  has,  unfortunately. 
grown  worse  rather  than  better  as  dis- 
cussion has  accelerated.  The  chair- 
men's resolution,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  reconsider  his  visit  to  Bltburg 
Cemetery  in  light  of  recent  disclosures 
that  members  of  the  Infamous  Nazi  SS 
are  burled  there.  I  have  personally  ex- 
pressed my  serious  concern  on  several 
occasions,  and  via  several  avenues,  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  proposed 
visit  to  the  Bltburg  Cemetery. 

We  were  privileged  Just  a  few  days 
ago  to  hear  the  words  of  Elie  Wiesel 
during  the  national  civic  commemora- 
tion of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  concentration  camps 
held  in  the  Capitol's  rotunda.  He  very 
eloquently  stated  our  innermost 
thoughts.  We  have  tried  to  convey  to 
the  President  our  opposition  to  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  President's 
trip  by  way  of  cosponsorship  of  resolu- 
tions similar  to  the  one  before  us 
today  and  through  letters  and  by  per- 
sonal appeals. 

Our  constituents  have  expressed 
their  considerable  anguish  and  dismay 
about  the  President's  proposed  visit  to 
the  Bltburg  Cemetery  and  the  opposi- 
tion has  come  from  many  different 
segments  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  the  survi- 
vors of  the  death  camps  horrified  at 
the  precedent-setting  implications  of  a 
visit  of  this  type,  but  many  veterans 
and  Jewish  groups  as  well  are  pro- 
claiming their  deep  and  heartfelt  con- 
cern. The  SS  were  not  victims,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  were  the  personification 
of  evlL  "They  were  the  most  hated  and 
feared  of  all  the  Nazis,  because  entry 
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into  this  corps  was  voluntary  and  most 
stringent.  Each  member  had  to  submit 
the  details  of  his  family  tree  in  order 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  Jewish 
blood  in  the  family.  And  not  Just  for  a 
few  years,  but  going  back  to  the 
1750's.  It  is  apparent  that  anyone  will- 
ing to  go  to  those  lengths  to  Join  that 
group  did  not  hate  Just  one  people, 
they  hated  all  people.  They  fought 
against  our  American  soldiers  who  had 
committed  themselves  to  the  noblest 
principles  of  our  Nation,  among  them 
freedom  of  word,  deed  and  religion. 
Many  of  us  in  this  body  believe  that 
our  President  should  not  represent  the 
American  people  at  a  place  which  har- 
bors the  remains  of  SS  soldiers  when 
the  remains  of  6  million  Jews  are  scat- 
tered ashes  across  Europe.  As  Elle 
Wiesel  poignantly  said  of  Bitburg, 
"Mr.  President,  this  place  is  not  your 
place." 

Along  with  many  others,  I  have  sug- 
gested that  a  more  appropriate  site  for 
the  President  to  visit  in  Germany 
would  be  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  Indeed,  press  accounts  this 
morning  indictate  that  this  option  is 
supported  by  certain  German  leaders. 
For  example.  Pranz  Josef  Strauss  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  "instead  of  going 
to  Bitburg.  Mr.  Reagan  could  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  unknown  soldier's 
monument  In  Munich." 

Others  have  suggested  a  cemetery  in 
Luxembourg  where  both  American 
servicemen  and  German  armed  forces 
soldiers  are  buried.  There  are  a 
number  of  options  available  to  the 
President  to  pay  homage  to  all  the 
dead  who  fought  with  honor,  but  a 
visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  should 
not  be  one  of  them.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  concerned  colleagues  in  urging 
you  to  revise  your  European  agenda, 
omitting  any  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cem- 
etery. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Con- 
current Resolution  130. 

D  1440 

Mr.  BROOMFTELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Chairman  Pasczll.  in 
endorsing  the  resolution  before  us. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  this  Important 
matter,  while  respecting  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

While  it  is  fitting  that  our  Govern- 
ment honor  the  memories  of  the  mil- 
lions of  innocent  civilians  and  Allied 
soldiers  who  died  in  that  great  con- 
flict, the  President  should  reconsider 
his  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  count- 
less American  and  Allied  soliders  lost 
their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
In  a  gesture  of  reconciliation,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  President  Reagan  visit 
West  Germany  to  pay  honor  to  the 


fallen    who    gave    their   lives    in    the 
struggle  against  mindless  naziam. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  made  great  strides  in  many  areas 
since  that  terrible  war.  That  demo- 
cratic country  is  now  a  respected 
friend  of  the  United  States,  and  rela- 
tions between  our  two  great  nations 
are  f  ourlshing. 

To  highlight  the  major  strides  that 
Germany  has  made  in  building  an 
open  democratic  society,  the  President 
should  recognize  progress  in  that  area 
by  visiting  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
modem  democratic  Germany,  rather 
than  visiting  the  cemetery,  which  is 
replete  with  so  many  memories  of  the 
tragic  past. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schxjmer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  urging 
the  President  not  to  visit  Bitburg, 
probably  the  worst  blunder  of  his 
Presidency.  If  the  President  goes.  It 
will  leave  a  permanent  blot  on  history, 
on  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  beseech  the  President,  please,  do 
not  go  to  Bitburg  in  the  name  of  Holo- 
caust survivors,  an  extremely  large 
concentration  of  which  reside  in  the 
10th  District.  These  are  people— we 
have  all  seen  the  pictures— who  came 
to  the  United  States  with  nothing. 
They  love  this  country.  This  country 
has  made  them  everything  that  they 
are.  They  are  fervent  patriots.  And 
now  the  President  is  going  to  honor 
the  very  organization  that  brought 
them  and  their  families  death  and  de- 
struction. 

The  idea  of  visiting  a  concentration 
camp.  Bergen-Belsen.  as  an  ameliora- 
tive gesture,  is  repugnant  to  them. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  equal  time 
where  the  President  first  goes  to  a 
concentration  camp  and  goes  to  honor 
the  SS.  giving  each  side  its  due.  Has 
the  moral  relativism  of  our  age  so  en- 
gulfed everything  that  there  is  no 
sense  of  proportion  and  no  sense  of 
values? 

I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  veterans  who  fought  val- 
iantly against  Nazis. 

It  was  the  Waffen  SS.  that  shot 
American  POW's  in  cold  blood  and 
then  stood  their  bodies  up  and  used 
them  as  target  practice. 

til.  President,  is  it  appropriate  to 
honor  this  organization?  The  specific 
unit  of  Waffen  SS  that  is  buried  in 
this  cemetery  took  669  French  men. 
women,  and  children  at  Oradour 
locked  them  in  a  bam  and  burnt  the 
bam.  When  a  few,  including  a  young 
child,  tried  to  escape,  the  Waffen  SS 
of  this  unit  brutally  machlnegiinned 
them  down.  It  was  this  unit  of  the  SS, 
not  another. 


I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  di- 
plomacy. Mr.  President.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  decision  to  visit  Bitburg  is  not 
bringing  postwar  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica closer  together.  It  is  pushing  Amer- 
ica and  postwar  Germany  further 
apart. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  and  most  im- 
portantly. I  speak  in  the  name  of 
moral  leadership.  We  love  this  country 
because  the  United  States  has  stood  as 
a  beacon  of  moral  leadership.  This 
President  is  the  President  of  the  free 
world,  of  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  of  a  country  that  prides  Itself 
on  being  above  others  in  terms  of 
what  it  must  do.  what  it  can  do,  and 
what  it  wUl  do. 

By  honoring  the  graves  of  SS  sol- 
diers, Mr.  President,  what  you  are 
doing  is  dimming  that  beacon  of  moral 
leadership.  You  are  leaving  a  perma- 
nent blot  on  this  country's  history,  a 
blot  no  matter  what  you  say,  no 
matter  what  you  do  at  the  cemetery  or 
afterward,  that  cannot  be  undone. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a 
last  plea.  Do  not  visit  Bitburg.  Please, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  diplomacy,  in  the  name  of 
reconciliation  and  morality,  do  not 
visit  Bitburg. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gamf]. 

Mr.  GREIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  his  upcoming  trip  to 
West  Germany  and  the  comments  he 
has  made  has  caused  me  grave  con- 
cern. 

As  one  of  the  five  Members  of  this 
House  on  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  I  know  that  the  President  has 
shown  the  utmost  sympathies  for  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  for  the  American 
and  allied  troops  who  died  in  World 
War  II;  but  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU.  Elle  Wiesel,  has  said,  Bitburg 
is  not  the  place  of  the  President.  His 
place  is  with  the  survivors. 

If  the  President's  desire  was  to  put 
the  war  behind  us  and  Improve  person- 
al and  official  ties  to  the  West 
German  Government,  the  visit  to  Bit- 
burg Cemetery  has  now  made  that  im- 
possible. One  can  and  one  must  sepa- 
rate Nazi  war  criminals  from  the 
present  West  German  leaders  and  citi- 
zenry, but  the  SS  are  surely  among 
the  war  criminals;  nor  can  one  equate 
even  the  non-SS  soldiers,  even  con- 
scripts, to  civilian  victims  of  the  Nazi 
war  machine  and  the  Holocaust. 

Germany  has  been  a  reliable  NATO 
ally  during  the  last  four  decades;  how- 
ever, that  in  no  way  changes  history. 

If  the  President  wants  to  commemo- 
rate 40  years  of  friendship  with  the 
present-day  Government  of  West  Ger- 
many, I  suggest  that  there  are  other 
more  appropriate  ways  to  show  this. 
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I  urge  the  President  not  to  go  to  Bit- 
burg and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes'  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Torhicelli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  with  no  anger,  only  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  President  and  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is 
needed.  A  mistake  has  been  made. 
There  has  been  a  serious  error  in  Judg- 
ment. What  we  have  always  admired 
about  this  President  is  that  when  he 
felt  strongly  and  when  he  felt  he  was 
right,  he  let  us  know. 

Well,  now  what  we  seek  to  admire  in 
this  President  is  that  when  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  when  he  has  commit- 
ted a  wrong,  that  he  admit  it.  This 
visit  to  Bitburg  is  a  mistake  of  many 
dimensions. 

We  do  not  contend  that  this  Presi- 
dent and  this  Congress  should  not  find 
a  symbol  of  reconciliation,  a  place  of 
friendship  to  visit,  co  build  on  a  new 
relationship  with  Germany.  We 
should,  but  Germany  abounds  with 
such  symbols;  the  grave  site  of  Ade- 
nauer; Dresden,  the  destroyed  cities  of 
the  Rhine,  places  where  America  and 
Germany  together  can  see  the  destruc- 
tion, the  hate  of  the  Nazis. 

Bitburg  is  not  such  a  symbol.  It  is 
not  a  symbol  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  occurred  on  December  18,  1944, 
when  the  soldiers  buried  at  Bitburg, 
these  innocent  conscripts  which  the 
P*resident  would  cite,  led  86  American 
soldiers  to  a  field,  machinegimned 
them  for  15  minutes  and  then  walked 
to  each  and  emptied  their  pistols. 

It  is  not  a  symbol  because  the  SS, 
not  iiuiocent  conscripts  which  the 
President  would  cite,  soldiers  who  ac- 
cording to  the  Nuremberg  investiga- 
tion belonged  to  a  criminal  associa- 
tion. 

Third,  it  is  not  a  symbol  because  this 
above  all  else  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  pictures  of  this 
President  at  Bitburg  will  be  shown  on 
all  comers  of  this  Earth,  distorted  and 
misused  for  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  know  those  who  favor  this  visit. 
Some  have  spoken  of  it.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer. President  Nixon,  they  have 
found  advantages  in  it,  and  we  are  not 
surprised.  We  know  their  morality.  We 
know  their  purposes.  They  are  not 
ours. 

We  ask  this  President  not  to  make  it 
his,  either.  F*resident  Reagan  has 
stood  for  great  good  for  our  country 
and  accomplished  great  good  in  the 
world;  but  this  is  a  great  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  admit  it,  change  it. 
Do  not  offend  the  good  name  of  our 
country.  There  is  no  place  for  you  at 
the  tomb  of  the  unknown  Nazi.  Find  a 
better  site  to  visit,  Mr.  P»resident. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Fiedler]. 


D  1450 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  Listening  to 
the  debate  which  was  taking  place  Just 
a  few  moments  ago  by  my  colleague 
from  Brooklyn,  NY,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  recent  incident  in  history,  an  inci- 
dent very  similar  to  the  one  that  he 
described,  where  Jews  were  herded 
into  a  synagogue  and  it  was  set  afire. 
This  incident  took  place  in  Nicaragua, 
where  the  Jewish  community,  while  at 
prayer,  had  the  synagogue  torched. 

I  raise  this  issue  as  we  discuss  this 
important  historic  fact  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  remember  that  those  ele- 
ments that  were  responsible  for  what 
took  place  in  Germany  in  the  1940's 
continue  to  exist  today.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  and  as  Mem- 
biers  of  Congress  to  be  ever  watchful 
and  to  make  certain  that  not  only  does 
the  Holocaust  never  happen  again,  but 
that  we  in  no  way  contribute  to  sup- 
port of  a  government  that  could  be 
supporting  continued  anti-Semitism. 

I  might  add  one  further  note.  Today 
in  Nicaragua  there  is  no  Jewish  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  continuing  dis- 
crimination  which  takes  place  there. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
U.S.  veteran,  I  Join  with  other  veter- 
ans in  opposing  the  President's  trip. 
As  we  approach  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  we  remember  the 
terrible  events  of  those  days,  mourn 
those  killed  during  the  war,  and  re- 
joice in  the  victory  over  Fascism.  It  is 
also  appropriate  that  we  celebrate  the 
accomplishments  of  our  friend  and 
ally,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, which  arose  from  the  ashes  of 
defeat  to  become  a  democratic  and 
valued  member  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

But  it  is  neither  fitting  nor  appropri- 
ate for  the  P^resldent  of  the  United 
States  to  honor  the  88  graves  at  Bit- 
burg. As  a  veteran,  I  am  outraged  that 
an  American  President  should  pay  his 
respects  at  the  graves  of  Nazi  storm 
troopers  who  executed  American 
POW's  during  the  war. 

As  a  human  being,  I  am  appalled 
that  our  Chief  Executive  is  participat- 
ing in  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
graves  of  those  who  Implemented  the 
Holocaust,  one  of  the  darkest  events  in 
the  history  of  humanity. 

I  Join  with  my  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130 
which  urges  President  Reagan  to  re- 
consider his  trip  to  the  Bitburg  mili- 
tary  cemetery   during   his   upcoming 


trip  to  West  Germany.  There  are  far 
better  wajrs  to  serve  the  memories  of 
the  victims  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dowwey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution.  I 
might  add  the  point  that  what  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  Mr.  Nixon  practiced  was 
realpolltik.  What  is  necessary  here  is  a 
clear,  simple  statement  on  morality. 

Ui.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wydeh]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  for  offering  this 
resolution  and  for  his  leadership  on 
this  important  issue. 

If  I  could  send  Just  one  simple  mes- 
sage to  the  President  regarding  his 
planned  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Military 
Cemetery  it  would  be  this:  It's  not  too 
late  to  do  the  right  thing  and  cancel 
this  trip. 

West  German  Chancellor  Kohl  has 
described  the  President's  planned  visit 
to  Bitburg  as  the  "noble  gesture  of  a 
friend."  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Chancellor,  I  fail  to  see  anything 
whatsoever  that  is  noble  about  open- 
ing old  wounds. 

Likewise,  a  number  of  people  have 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  sign  of 
weakness  for  the  President  to  change 
his  plans  at  this  point.  I  couldn't  dis- 
agree more.  To  change  one's  mind  in 
the  face  of  new  evidence  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  mark  of  a  strong  man. 
Iklr.  Reagan  has  demonstrated  such 
strength  in  the  past. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  I 
believe  it  is  Inappropriate  for  the 
President  to  go  to  Bitburg: 

No.  1,  the  military  cemetery  at  Bit- 
burg is  not  Just  any  cemetery.  It  is  a 
cemetery  \rtiere  more  than  40  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  elite— the  SS— are 
buried:  and  in  a  position  of  honor.  Ac- 
cording to  an  eyewitness  who  visited 
the  cemetery  at  the  request  of  the 
highly  respected  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center,  the  88  members  are  buried  in 
a  semi-circle  around  the  memorial 
which  the  President  plans  to  visit.  In 
other  words,  if  the  President  lays  a 
wreath  at  the  manorial,  he  will  in  es- 
sence be  lajring  a  wreath  at  the  feet  of 
theSS! 

No.  2,  the  88  members  buried  at  Bit- 
burg are  not  Just  yoimg  recruits  drtift- 
ed  against  their  will  as  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's remarks  have  suggested. 
According  to  an  analysis  of  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Wiesenthal 
Center,  at  least  14  of  them  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  23  and  44  when  they 
died.  One  of  these  individuals.  SS 
Staff  Sgt.  Franz  Otto  Bengel.  was 
awarded  Germany's  second  highest 
medal,  the  German  Cross  In  gold,  for 
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kllUng  10  American  soldiers,  according 
to  the  Wlesenthal  Center.  (In  response 
to  a  request  for  Information  from  Jack 
Anderson,  the  Oerman  Bmbaasy  has 
confirmed  that  Bengel  received  this 
award.)  No  one  knows  how  many  total 
deaths — of  Americans.  Eluropean  Jews, 
and  other  persons— for  which  the  SS 
members  buried  there  were  responsi- 
ble. 

No.  3,  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
there  simply  is  no  reason  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  Bitburg.  If  he  really 
wants  to  honor  Oermans  involved  In 
World  War  n,  there  are  plenty  of 
places  he  could  go  where  he  could 
achieve  that  task  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  this  Nation's  role  In  the  war 
and  our  longstanding  commitment  to 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and 
thought.  A  good  example  is  Plotzensee 
prison  outside  of  Berlin  where  non- 
Jewish  German  nationals  who  resisted 
Nazism  were  hung  on  meathooks  by 
the  Nazis. 

The  President's  plans  to  go  to  Bit- 
burg already  have  brought  pain  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
thousands  of  World  War  II  veterans 
who  fought  valiantly  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Germany  and  Eastern  E^irope 
to  end  Nazi  terrorism  and  preserve 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  thought— and 
the  families  of  the  thousands  more 
who  gave  their  lives  in  this  noble  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  President,  don't  prolong  the 
pain  of  these  brave  Amercians  any 
longer.  Change  your  mind  now  and 
don't  visit  the  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WTDEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AcCom]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  and  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Obvloiisly  this  originally  was  an 
effort  to  put  behind  the  two  countries, 
in  the  name  of  reconciliation,  a  great 
wrong.  But  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  to  this  Presi- 
dent, there  are  some  things  that 
should  not  be  put  behind  us.  There 
are  some  things  that  should  be  re- 
membered. An  unspeakable  atrocity 
committed  by  some  who  lay  in  the 
graves  that  the  President  would  now 
visit  are  wrongs  that  should  always  be 
remembered  by  humankind,  lest  they 
be  repeated. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, and  I  hope  very  much  this 
President,  the  leader  of  our  country, 
does  not  honor  these  German  dead. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  that  we 
need  to  fear  is  amnesia. 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Bitburg  epi- 
sode has  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  role  of  the  United  States  and  its 
moral  leadership  in  the  world. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has 
conducted  its  foreign  policy  from  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered ourselves  to  be  different,  to 
have  the  ability  to  look  at  the  world 
from  a  position  of  higher  moral  lead- 
ership than  other  nations.  Every 
President  has  called  on  our  Nation  and 
our  people  to  exert  this  higher  level  of 
moral  leadership  that  is  expressed 
through  our  values,  our  national  char- 
acter, and  our  institutions  such  as  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Our  ability  to  point  to  our  moral 
leadership,  however,  has  been  serious- 
ly threatened  by  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  go  to  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg. 
The  decision  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
internationally-recognized  symbol  of 
genocide  goes  beyond  mere  Insensitlv- 
Ity  or  bad  Judgment.  To  anyone  with  a 
sense  of  history,  this  decision  is  a  mis- 
take. After  decades  of  exerting  moral 
leadership  in  world  affairs,  the  symbol 
that  is  the  United  States— fairness,  de- 
mocracy, self-determination,  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
peoples,  weak  and  strong  alike— is  sud- 
denly. Jarringly  linked  with  everything 
that  we  stand  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  with  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  people  everywhere 
who  say  "Never  again"  in  opposing  the 
President's  decision  to  go  to  Bitburg. 
It  is  wrong,  it  threatens  our  ability  to 
conduct  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
moral  leadership,  and  it  should  be  can- 
celed before  further  damage  is  in- 
curred.        

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      Hit. 

ROEMBt]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution, 
sajrlng  a  week  ago  this  last  Monday 
that  the  White  House  ought  to  hire 
my  mother  to  remind  the  President  of 
the  four  most  difficult  words  for  a  pol- 
itician to  say:  "I  made  a  mistake." 

Don't  go,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foro]. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
I  Joined  in  a  letter  to  Chancellor  Kohl 
asking  him  to  be  graceful  enough  to 
take  the  President  off  the  hook.  The 
response  we  got  was  a  rather  snarly  re- 
sponse from  the  legislative  body  over 
there. 


I  think  that  Illustrates  how  this 
whole  matter  is  going  to  permanently 
damage,  at  least  for  this  generation, 
the  relationship  between  our  coun- 
tries. Chancellor  Kohl  has  shown  no 
signs  of  acceding  to  Congress'  request 
that  he  intervene  in  this  matter  and 
extend  an  invitation  to  President 
Reagan  to  visit  some  other  appropri- 
ate site  to  pay  respect  to  the  German 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West 
German  Government  recently  af- 
firmed its  Intention  not  to  release 
President  Reagan  from  his  commit- 
ment to  visit  the  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

The  decision  to  visit  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery has  become  the  most  embarrass- 
ing incident  of  President  Reagan's  4V4 
years  in  office.  It  has  awakened  deep 
and  bitter  emotions  among  thousands 
of  Holocaust  survivors,  and  has  elicit- 
ed a  wave  of  criticism  from  our  Na- 
tion's largest  veterans  and  Jewish 
groups.  It  has  also  brought  pain  to  the 
thousands  of  World  War  II  veterans 
who  left  their  youth  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 
In  the  fight  to  end  Nazi  terrorism  and 
preserve  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  thought. 

Bitburg  is  not  Just  any  military  cem- 
etery. It  Is  a  cemetery  where  members 
of  the  SS  and  other  Nazi  officials  who 
played  a  role  in  the  deaths  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  buried.  SS  units  pro- 
vided the  griards  for  concentration 
camps,  participated  directly  in  the 
murder  of  millions  of  persons  during 
World  War  II,  and  were  Involved  In 
the  execution  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
These  SS  members  should  not  be  the 
recipients  of  any  tribute  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  when  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  oc- 
curred. I  was  safe— in  Oklahoma.  I 
watched  avidly,  shocked  by  the  bla- 
tant atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis. 
How  could  you  forget  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  the  American  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  because  of  such  acts 
perpetrated  by  Nazi  officials  . 

Given  the  outrageous  acts  commit- 
ted by  the  Nazi  in  World  War  II  and 
the  inapproprlateness  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  memorializing 
the  participants  in  these  acts,  the 
President  should  cancel  his  visit  to  the 
military  cemetery  in  Bitburg.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  President  will  reconsid- 
er this  unfortunate  decision  and  visit 
some  other  appropriate  site  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  German  people.  Such 
action  would  certainly  foster  peace 
and  understanding  between  our  two 
nations,  and  resolve  a  controversy  that 
threatens  to  have  long  and  serious  re- 
percussions In  the  United  States.* 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solakz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  on  the  occasion 


of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  for  President 
Reagan,  in  a  gesture  of  reconciliation, 
to  visit  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Germany  was  once  our  enemy. 
It  is  now  our  friend,  and  it  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Western  Alliance. 

But  I  also  believe  It  is  entirely  inap- 
propriate for  the  President,  during  the 
course  of  his  visit  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public, to  implicitly  paytribute  to  men 
who  lie  buried  at  Bitburg  who  fought 
in  the  service  of  a  truly  evil  empire, 
and  who  were  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  monstrous  crimes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race. 

Let  the  President,  during  the  course 
of  his  visit  to  the  Federal  Republic, 
pay  tribute  to  the  good  Germany 
rather  than  the  bad  Germany.  Let 
him  lay  a  wreath,  for  example,  on  the 
tomb  of  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller  who 
was  executed  by  the  Nazis  because  of 
his  opposition  to  Hitler,  as  a  way  of 
demonstrating  that  we  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  collective  responsibility  and 
that  we  recognize  that  not  all  Ger- 
mans supported  the  Nazi  regime. 

Let  him  pay  tribute  to  the  new  Ger- 
many rather  than  the  old  Germany  by 
laying  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of 
Konrad  Adenauer,  that  great  German 
statesman  who  did  so  much  to  help  es- 
tablish on  a  firm  foundation  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  decency  and  democ- 
racy of  the  new  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  say  that  this  is  not  a  Jewish  Issue. 
It  is  an  American  issue.  All  Americans, 
black  Americans,  Hispanic  Americans, 
Italo-Americans,  Polish  Americans, 
veterans'  groups,  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  our  coun- 
try who  understand  that  World  War  II 
was  not  the  traditional  conflict  be- 
tween nation  states  but  a  primordial 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  unmiti- 
gated evil,  believe  that  it  would  be  ter- 
ribly wrong  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  go  to  the  cemetery  at 
Bitburg,  and  there  to  implicitly  pay 
homage  to  men  who  were  responsible 
not  only  for  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews  but  for  the  murder  of  American 
POW's  and  countless  others. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  last 
moment,  shortly  before  the  President 
Is  about  to  embark  on  his  trip  to 
Europe,  this  resolution  expresses  the 
hope  of  what  I  am  sure  will  be  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  he  reconsider 
his  plans  and  not  proceed  with  his  pro- 
jected visit  to  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  act  of  strength 
to  correct  this  tragic  mistake,  and  it  is 
an  act  of  wisdom  to  heed  the  moral 
call  of  Elie  Wiesel. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hahtwett]. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat  reluctant  to  come  here 
today,  but  I  feel  it  somewhat  my  duty 
to  come  here  today. 

This  is  one  Congressman  who  is  not 
willing  to  condemn  President  Reagan 
for  his  planned  trip  to  Bitburg.  A  mis- 
take, Mr.  Speaker?  Yes.  A  blunder? 
Yes.  Poor  Judgment?  Yes. 

I  have  Joined  with  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  have  offered  a  letter  to 
the  German  Chancellor  asking  that  he 
revoke  the  invitation  to  President 
Reagan  to  visit  the  cemetery  at  Bit- 
burg. 
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But.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
I  would  say  to  you  that  you  do  your 
country  a  great  injustice  when  you  try 
to  imply  that  it  is  to  honor  SS  troops 
that  President  Reagan  visits  Bitburg 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues, 
those  horrible  men  who  lie  in  Bitburg 
Cemetery  have  already  faced  a  Judg- 
ment far  more  critical  and  far  more 
important  than  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  can  pass  on 
them.  History  and  the  world,  indeed 
these  United  States,  know  the  feeling 
of  this  Congress.  They  know  the  feel- 
ing of  this  President  that  none  of  us 
support  what  was  done  by  those  SS 
troops.  None  of  us  think  It  wise  for 
President  Reagan  to  visit  Bitburg 
Cemetery  if  it  is  to  be  construed  as 
some  visit  to  honor  those  horrible  men 
and  their  dastardly  deeds.  But  the  pa- 
triotism of  President  Reagan  cannot 
be  questioned.  He  is  a  man  who  hates 
evil  but  loves  his  country  very  much 
and  sees  his  duty. 

He  is  a  man  unlike  most  Members  in 
this  Congress  willing  to  stand  up  and 
do  what  has  to  be  done,  the  controver- 
sy notwithstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  know  and 
I  think  we  know  that  you  know  It  Is 
probably  a  very  poor  public  relations 
move,  but  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  one  in  this  world,  be  he  Jew  or 
Gentile,  German  or  American,  holds 
more  hatred  in  their  heart  than  you 
for  what  was  done  to  a  race  of  people 
in  Germany  40  years  ago. 

You  wore  your  country's  uniform, 
Mr.  President,  in  defense  of  this  coun- 
try and  in  opposition  to  that  type  of 
evil. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  flak  in  the  months  and  weeks 
ahead.  But  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  will  weather  this  storm 
as  you  have  weathered  others.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  should  make  a  visit  to 
one  place  to  offset  another.  The  evil  is 
a  given  that  was  done  by  those  who 
are  nameless  and  faceless  but  who  are 
buried  in  that  cemetery. 

But  the  Judgment  that  we  pass  on  to 
them,  my  friends,  will  be  pale  and  has 
been  pale  to  the  Judgment  that  they 


have  already  faced,  if  you  believe  as 
most  Jews  and  Christians  do  that 
there  is  a  hereafter  and  that  you  will 
one  day  face  a  Judgment. 

We  are  not  going  to  honor  SS  troops 
but  the  state  of  the  German  people. 
Evil  existed  in  this  world  40  years  ago. 

Where  were  you  when  we  gave  Ger- 
many the  Marshall  plan?  I  hear  no 
one  criticizing  Marshall. 

What  the  President  is  doing  is  diplo- 
matic; what  the  President  is  doing  has 
a  lot  more  to  do  with  foreign  relations 
than  any  of  you  will  ever  be  able  to  do. 
And  I  ask  you,  there  is  one  prayer,  my 
friends,  uttered  by  Jews,  Christians, 
Germans,  and  Americans  alike.  It  goes 
something  like,  "Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us." 

And  let  me  say  one  more  thing  to 
you  in  cloaihg:  President  Reagan, 
thank  God,  is  one  of  the  few  men 
whom  we  know  is  a  patriot.  And  I 
think  you  do  him  a  great  disservice 
when  you  try  to  make  him  to  be  some 
evil  man  because  of  the  Invitation  of  a 
head  of  state  he  is  going  to  visit  the 
final  resting  place  of  men  who  either 
did  their  duty  willingly  or  were  forced 
to  do  their  duty;  I  cannot  pass  Judg- 
ment onto  them,  nor  will  I. 

But  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  you 
go  to  Germany,  you  meet  the  German 
Chancellor  and  the  German  people 
and  you  hold  you  head  high,  Mr. 
President,  because  there  is  no  one  in 
this  country  who  would  in  any  way 
whatsoever  try  to  make  you  or  anyone 
believe  that  we  think  you  supported 
the  type  of  activity  that  went  on  in 
Germany  some  40  years  ago.  So  you  go 
to  Germany,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
leader  of  the  kindest,  the  greatest,  and 
most  benevolent  country  in  the  world, 
all  of  her  people  who  love  good  and 
hate  evil. 

I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
might  stand  alone  in  this  well  but  I 
will  not  politicize  the  evil  acts  of  horri- 
ble men  and  women  of  40  years  ago.  I 
will  stand  here,  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  your  visit  and  I  wish  you  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Wolfe]. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  It  Is  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  should  have  had  to 
offer  this  resolution  today.  Why  is  it 
80  difficult  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  understand  as  Elie 
Wiesel  has  said  that  his  place  is  not  at 
Bitburg  at  the  graves  of  storm  troop- 
ers but  with  the  survivors?  We  under- 
stand that  the  President  is  a  proud 
man  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  back 
off  of  his  commitment  that  he  has  ex- 
tended to  Chancellor  Kohl.  But  he 
must  be  made  to  understand  somehow, 
and  I  hope  this  resolution  will  help,  to 
understand  the  enormous  hurt  and 
the  enormous  pain  he  causes  to  all  of 
the  Holocaust  survivors,  to  all  Amerl- 
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can     veterans,     and     to 
throughout  our  country. 

Surely,  there  must  be  a  better  means 
of  preserving  a  valued  relationship 
with  an  ally  than  to  undertake  a  sym- 
bolic act  that  will  be  understood  as  an 
attempt  to  erase  the  horrors  that  were 
perpetrated  at  the  hands  of  the  SS. 

1^.  FASCELL.  li^.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RahoxlI. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
is  saying  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  evil.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution  because  we  want  the 
President  to  represent  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  in  this  country  who 
are  senslvtlve  to  the  atrocities  that 
have  been  committed  in  the  past. 
Many  of  our  Jewish  friends  through- 
out the  world  have  said,  "We  shall 
never  forget,"  and  I  think  when  you 
walk  through  the  halls  of  E>achau  as  I 
did  with  the  Speaker  in  the  concentra- 
tion camp  or  Tad  Vashem  in  Jerusa- 
lem that  you  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  people  could  possibly  have  treat- 
ed each  other  in  this  way,  and  we 
would  like  to  believe  it  could  not 
happen  again. 

My  colleagues,  when  you  see  what  is 
going  on  today  in  South  Africa,  you 
wonder  is  there  not  a  parallel  in  what 
is  going  on  between  the  way  the  Nazis 
treated  the  Jews  In  Germany  and  the 
way  the  white  minority  are  treating 
the  blacks  in  Africa. 

Did  they  not  use  the  same  racist 
iMlicies  and  does  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States  still  beUeve  that  a 
constructive  engagement  in  South 
Africa  can  stop  the  atrocities  that  are 
being  committed  against  the  blacks? 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  people  say 
that  "We  shall  never  forget"  that  we 
can  understand  today  that  it  is  a  very 
thin  threshold  in  what  man  can  do 
against  his  fellow  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  re- 
minded that  we  should  not  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  committed  those  acts  no 
matter  how  badly  we  want  to  make 
certain  we  are  friends  of  the  Germans, 
nor  should  we  be  friends  to  those 
people  committing  similar  acts  to 
those  people  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Levinx]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  most  of 
the  points  with  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  symbolism  have  been  made  and 
have  been  made  very,  very  well  and 
very  eloquently. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize, Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  response  to 
a  prior  speaker  who  spoke  against  this 
resolution.  He  {u^:ued  that  our  Presi- 
dent is  making  this  trip  with  regard  to 
issues  pertaining  to  diplomacy  and 
with  regard  to  issues  pertaining  to  for- 
eign relations,  and  it  is  on  that  basis 


that  I  think  that  we  should  also  look 
at  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  action  that  this 
President  has  taken  during  the  4V4 
years  of  his  Presidency  has  been  more 
misguided  on  those  two  criteria,  the 
criterion  of  diplomacy,  and  the  crite- 
rion of  foreign  relations. 

Our  Soviet  adversaries  have  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  embar- 
rass the  United  States  in  Eastern  and 
in  Western  E\irope  on  the  occasion  of 
the  40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day.  We 
could  not  have  given  them  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  symbolism  of  this 
trip. 

We  have  tried  with  great  success 
since  World  War  II  to  be  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Western  Alliance.  Un- 
fortunately. Mr.  Speaker,  this  visit  wiU 
do  more  to  divide  us  from  our  allies 
than  anything  that  we  have  done 
during  that  time  period. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  I 
would  like  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Haktnxtt].  I  think  our  Presi- 
dent is  on  a  mission  of  trying  to  heal 
the  hurts  that  have  happened  in  this 
world  of  ours,  and  I  think  that  we 
make  a  mistake  doing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvm]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  Just  say  briefly  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hahtkett]  and  those  who  agree 
with  him.  the  ultimate  test  of  our  feel- 
ings is  our  actions,  and  the  ultimate 
test  of  our  actions  is  their  morality. 

If  we  cannot  pass  judgment  on  the 
actions  of  Nazi  Germany,  we  can  pass 
Judgment  on  nothing. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  MoRaisoM]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution. 

The  idea  of  reconciliation  is  a  good 
one,  but  there  are  some  things  with 
which  we  cannot  be  reconciled.  We 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  Nazism  and 
we  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  holo- 
caust. 

We  have  reconciled  with  the  Ger- 
mans; we  helped  rebuild  their  country. 
That  is  the  strongest  symbol  of  what 
we  have  done;  that  is  debased,  that  is 
affronted  by  what  the  President  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Mr.  President,  please  do  not  go  to 
Bitburg.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  veterans 
who  died  for  this  country.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  Holocaust  victims.  It  is  an 
insult  to  all  Americans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida.  [Mr.  Fascxll] 


has  2  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
pisld]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Smttb]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, close  your  eyes.  Let  your  mind 
turn  inward  to  your  soul.  What  do  you 
see.  Mr.  President?  The  Second  World 
War.  the  tragedy  that  befell  all  hu- 
mankind. The  tragedy  that  befell  con- 
centration camp  victims  and  survivors, 
families  and  people  in  many  countries 
in  all  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  even 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Close  your  eyes  and  let  your  mind  go 
to  your  soul.  Whose  name  do  you 
honor?  Whose  memory  do  you  honor 
by  going  to  Bitburg?  Those  that  perpe- 
trated the  very  crimes  that  your  soul 
reels  from  in  recalling  them. 

These  are  not  the  people  to  do 
honor  to.  Tou  have  been  described 
here  as  a  patriot.  What  is  a  patriot?  A 
patriot  is  a  true  lover  of  his  coimtry.  If 
you  truly  love  your  country,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, then  we  believe,  all  of  us,  that 
you  do. 

You  will  honor  the  memory  of  those 
Americans  who  fought  and  died,  of 
those  concentration  camp  victims,  and 
survivors,  and  families.  You  will  honor 
the  grief  of  Americans  and  people 
worldwide  who  suffered  enormously, 
who  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  are  burled  in  that 
cemetery. 

A  true  patriot,  Mr.  President,  honors 
the  memory  of  those  in  his  country 
and  those  who  fought  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  And  as  a  true  patriot.  Mr. 
President,  you  do  great  disservice  to 
those  people  whom  you  should  honor 
by  honoring  those  who  visited  on  this 
century  some  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  ever  committed  in  recorded  his- 
tory. 

Close  your  eyes,  B4r.  President.  Turn 
your  mind  inward  to  your  soul.  If  you 
do  that,  you  will  make  the  right  deci- 
sion, and  you  will  not  go  to  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery,  and  then  you  will  be 
doing  Justice  not  only  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  to  those  that  died  in  Europe, 
but  also  to  those  true  Germans  whose 
postwar  Germany  represents  the  true 
Germany. 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  a  few  words  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  include  a  visit  to  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp  site  on  the 
itinerary  for  his  forthcoming  visit  to 
West  Germany.  I  object  to  his  planned 
visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

While  I  appreciate  and  support  the 
themes  of  reconciliation  and  mutual 
friendship  which  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  stress  during  his  visit.  I 
believe  that  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
symbols  of  the  Federal  Republic's  cur- 


rent democracy  rather  than  to  sym- 
bols of  its  unfortunate  past. 

Considering  that  the  majority  of 
those  Germans  buried  at  Bitburg 
fought  against  American  servicemen 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  in  which 
77,000  Americans  died;  considering 
that  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  sol- 
diers buried  at  Bitburg  participated  in 
the  massacre  of  American  prisoners  at 
Malmedy,  Belgium;  and  considering 
that  many  of  those  burled  at  Bitburg 
were  members  of  the  Waffen  SS,  an 
elite  Nazi  unit  which  is  an  internation- 
ally recognized  symbol  of  the  crime  of 
genocide  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis 
against  the  Jewish  people  and  human- 
ity; I  find  it  totally  inappropriate  that 
a  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  pay  tribute  to  German  soldiers 
buried  at  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

In  light  of  the  aforementioned  con- 
siderations I  was  an  original  cosponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  125 
introduced  by  Congressman  Torhi- 
CELLi.  and  I  am  in  strong  support  of 
this  House  Concurrent  Resolution  130 
calling  upon  President  Reagan  to  re- 
consider the  inclusion  of  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery  on  the  itinerary  for  his  up- 
coming visit  to  West  Germany.* 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent'  Resolu- 
tion 130,  which  asks  the  President  to 
reconsider  his  planned  visit  to  the 
German  war  cemetery  of  Bitburg 
where  Nazi  soldiers  including  some 
members  of  the  SS  unit  are  buried. 

Apparently,  the  original  intent  for 
laying  the  wreath  at  Bitburg  was  to 
symbolize  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
that  President  Reagan  In  his  visit  to 
West  Germany  wants  to  stress.  But  let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  and  ask,  "What 
are  we  reconciling  ourselves  with?" 
Are  we  making  peace  with  the  legacy 
of  Hitler's  Nazi  forces  and  the  atroc- 
ities that  they  committed? 

When  Hitler  came  to  power  and 
began  his  aggression  against  the  coim- 
tries  of  Europe,  he  had  in  his  mind  su- 
preme victory  and  a  new  order  for  the 
world.  He  envisaged  an  order  in  which 
those  that  he  considered  "racially  su- 
perior" would  rule  and  those  that  he 
considered  'racially  inferior"  would 
perish.  Hitler's  new  order  wiped  out 
religion,  it  wiped  out  free  speech,  free 
thought,  almost  every  kind  of  freedom 
that  we  Americans  know  and  enjoy.  If 
the  Allied  forces  had  not  won  the  war, 
Europe  and  many  other  nations  of  this 
world  would  have  been  enveloped  in  a 
nightmare  under  a  racist  militaristic 
political  order  that  they  might  never 
have  escaped.  The  concentration 
camps  in  which  6  million  Jews  and 
millions  others  died  stands  today  as 
testimony  to  this  evil. 

Make  peace  with  that  kind  of  legacy, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  think  not. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  know 
that  the  sins  of  the  last  generation  of 
Germans  must  not  be  held  against  the 
new  generation  of  Germans.  Those  of 
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us  that  protest  the  visit  to  Bitburg  are 
not  accusing  the  present  Germany  of 
atrocities  that  were  committed  by 
Hitler.  A  Presidential  visit  to  a  concen- 
tration camp  will  not  signify  accusa- 
tion, but  simply  acceptance  of  history 
as  it  really  was. 

But  I  am  wary  of  what  a  Presidential 
visit  to  Bitburg  would  achieve  or  what 
it  will  come  to  symbolize.  At  the  very 
least,  it  may  symbolize  making  peace 
with  the  Nazi  legacy,  which  would  be 
unacceptable,  and  at  the  worst,  it 
could  symbolize  some  sort  of  absolu- 
tion for  Nazi  war  criminals,  which 
would  be  unspeakable. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  believe 
we  made  a  promise  not  only  to  those 
who  died  a  brutal  death  in  the  concen- 
tration camps,  but  also  to  posterity, 
indeed,  to  humanity.  Never  again,  we 
promised,  never  again  will  we  let  such 
a  holocaust  take  place.  We  promised 
that  we  would  never  forget  the  atroc- 
ities of  Hitler,  lest  the  world  repeat 
such  horror  again.  If  President 
Reagan  goes  to  Bitburg,  we  will  be  on 
the  road  to  breaking  that  promise.  We 
would  be  signifying  that  we  are  wlllbig 
to  forget  and  forgive  acts  that  cazmot 
ever  be  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

I  understand  the  President's  desire 
to  move  forward  and  celebrate  with 
the  democratic- Government  of  West 
Germany  the  Joint  pursuit  of  peace, 
cooperation.  Justice,  and  freedom.  Let 
us  move  forward,  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  tragedy,  let  us  not  concede  the 
horror  in  our  haste  to  move  on.  Let  us 
not  reject  the  memories  of  those  inno- 
cent millions  who  were  brutally  put  to 
death  in  concentration  camps. 

I  do  not  think  the  German  people 
have  forgotten  this.  I  do  not  think  the 
Jewish  people  have  forgotten.  I  do  not 
think  those  who  fought  in  World  War 
II  have  forgotten.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  the  P»resident  of  our  country 
should  act  as  if  he  has  forgotten.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  130  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  this  Congress  that 
the  President  should  cancel  his  visit  to 
Bitburg.  I  believe  a  more  suitable  way 
can  be  found  to  commemorate  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  the  friendship 
between  West  Germany  and  our  coun- 
try.» 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  the  subject  of  the  apparent 
irreversible  decision  of  President 
Reagan  to  visit  a  military  cemetery  at 
Bitburg,  West  Germany,  on  Sunday 
May  5.  I  am  astounded  over  the  fact 
that  despite  the  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  opposition  from  so  many  groups 
and  individuals  who  would  take  per- 
sonal offense  from  such  a  visit,  that 
the  White  House  is  holding  firm  on 
their  decision  to  have  the  President 
visit  this  cemetery. 

On  April  12  1  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  President,  in  which  I 
urged  him  to  cancel  the  visit.  I  said: 


I  understand  that  you  are  contempUting  s 
visit  to  the  Bitburg  military  cemetery  in 
Germany  u  part  of  your  upcoming  Europe- 
an trip.  I  urge  you  to  cancel  this  Wait  be- 
cause It  is  both  Inappopriftte  and  Inaensltlve 
to  the  Jewish  community  of  our  nation  and 
the  world,  and  to  American  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  II. 

When  you  chose  not  to  visit  the  concen- 
tration camp  at  Dachau,  as  part  of  this 
same  trip,  you  expressed  concern  that  It 
might  rekindle  fears  and  anguish  of  this 
horrible  era  in  world  history.  I  contend  that 
a  visit  to  a  cemetery  where  only  Oerman 
soldiers  and  civilians  are  buried  presents  a 
greater  opportunity  to  reopen  wounds  in 
the  Jewish  community.  It  Is  Impossible  not 
to  assume  that  among  those  In  Bitburg  cem- 
etery would  be  Oerman  soldiers  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  innocent  Jewish  men, 
women  and  children  In  the  Nazi  reign  of 
terror.  The  very  possibility  of  this  should 
cause  you  to  want  to  cancel  this  visit. 

Further  the  absence  of  any  XSB. 
military  personnel  in  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery  lends  further  Justification 
for  canceling  this  visit.  If  we  are  to 
pay  honor  to  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  primary 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  brave 
American  soldiers  who  gave  up  their 
lives  in  defense  of  freedom. 

(I  hope  you  will  act  swiftly  to  cancel 
this  visit.) 

As  mentioned,  this  telegram  was 
sent  on  April  12.  Subsequent  events 
have  indicated  that  indeed  there  are 
Nazi  soldiers  buried  at  Bitburg.  Specif- 
ically, of  the  1,800  German  soldiers 
buried  in  Bitburg,  47  are  members  of 
the  Waffen  SS.  the  combat  contingent 
of  the  elite  Nazi  unit  that  ran  the 
death  camps  and  presided  over  the 
murders  of  6  million  Jews. 

The  question  one  must  ask  Is  why? 
Why  would  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proceed  on  this  visit 
when  such  a  hue  and  cry  has  been 
heard  from  so  many  different  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  While  one 
can  understand  the  importance  of 
maintaining  good  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  for  heads  of  state  to  main- 
tain good  relations,  one  must  make  the 
exception  in  this  instance.  The  simple 
fact  is  Chancellor  Kohl  should  do  the 
honorable  thing  and  withdraw  the  In- 
vitation at  once. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  some  solu- 
tion can  be  developed  which  will  lead 
to  the  President  not  setting  foot  In  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery.  It  is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do  at  a  time  in  history  when 
we  need  not  be  reminded  about  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  In 
Germany.  If  the  I»resldent's  purpose 
on  this  trip  is  to  help  bring  about  rec- 
onciliation then  let  us  not  permit  an 
action  to  be  taken  that  can  only  reig- 
nite  the  horrors  of  an  era  in  time 
when  man's  inhumanity  to  man  was  at 
its  worst.* 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution asking  the  President  to  recon- 
sider  his  visit  to  Bitburg  Cemetery 
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durinR  his  trip  to  West  Germany  next 
month. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to 
strengthen  the  bridges  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between 
a  new  generation  of  Germans  and  a 
new  generation  of  Americans,  the  pro- 
posed visit  to  a  cemetery  to  honor 
those  who  participated  in  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  has  created  a  divisive  Issue, 
which  if  carried  out.  wUl  do  great 
harm  to  the  goal  and  purpose  of  the 
overall  exchange  visit. 

The  magnitude  of  the  controversy 
leaves  no  alternative  measure  but  for 
the  President  to  forthrightly  declare 
that  he  will  not  participate  In  that 
function.* 

•  lii.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  130  and  urge  Its  adoption 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  visit 
the  Bitburg  Military  Cemetery  in 
West  Germany  has  touched  a  raw 
nerve  in  our  country.  No  one  denies 
the  validity  of  the  President's  desire  to 
mark  the  end  of  World  War  11  in 
Europe  in  a  way  that  demonstrates 
the  bond  of  friendship  that  has  devel- 
oped between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  over 
the  last  40  years.  That  Is  a  good  and 
proper  purpose,  and  bespeaks  the  need 
for  an  appropriate  ceremony  which  re- 
flects the  history  of  post- World  War  II 
Europe,  while  not  forgetting  the  sacri- 
fices of  mfiiinTM  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians who  perished  in  that  war.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bitburg  Cemetery 
visit  is  not  that  kind  of  ceremony. 

The  Nazi  SS  troopers  buried  in  Bit- 
burg were  members  of  an  organization 
that  perpetrated  some  of  the  worst 
atrocities  of  the  Nazi  era.  American 
soldiers  were  among  the  victims  of 
those  actrocities.  as  were  millions  of 
people,  of  all  religious  faiths,  who  per- 
ished in  the  Nazi  camps.  It  is  the 
memories  of  these  individuals  that  a 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
honor,  he  should  not  be  in  a  position 
where  it  appesu^  that  he  Is  paying 
tribute  to  the  memories  of  their  tor- 
mentors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  encourage  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  trip  to  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery.  In  so  doing  he  will 
be  acting  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
who  want  to  commemorate  the  end  of 
World  War  II  while  not  forgetting  its 
lessons.* 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  regarding 
the  President's  visit  to  Germany. 

As  this  amendment  states,  it  Is 
indeed  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  President  visit  Germany  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  n  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 


friendship    and    alliance    with    that 
nation  today. 

The  40  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  however,  have  not  dimmed  the 
horrid  memories  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Nazis  in  the  Third 
Reich.  These  memories  of  a  trauma- 
tized generation  of  Jews  and  of  a 
shocked  world  will  endure  forever  as  a 
sign  of.  as  Ells  Welsel  sUted.  "the  fra- 
gility of  the  human  condition." 

The  worst  of  these  crimes  were  per- 
petrated by  the  SS.  and  they  have 
overwhelmed  the  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  the  President  sought  to 
bring  with  him  to  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery. I  truly  believe  that  the  President 
was  not  aware  of  the  SS  men  burled  in 
that  cemetery  when  he  made  his  deci- 
sion, now  that  he  is  aware,  however, 
another  decision  must  be  made,  this 
time  to  forgo  the  Bitburg  Cemetery. 

If  the  President  is  to  do  so,  yet  stUl 
pay  respect  to  the  German  people,  we 
should  seek  the  assistance  of  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl,  and  ask  that  he 
withdraw  his  tnviUtion  to  Bitburg  and 
Instead  extend  an  invitation  for  the 
President  to  visit  an  appropriate  site.  I 
believe  such  an  approach  can  preserve 
this  visit  as  a  concrete  symbol  of  unity 
and  reconciliation  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  rather  than  a  di- 
visive and  painful  moment  for  both 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  but.  more  Important- 
ly. I  urge  the  President  to  reflect  on 
his  commitment  to  humanity  and 
cancel  the  visit  td  Bitburg.* 
•  Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  It  is 
important  that  all  sides  are  heard  on 
the  resolution  to  compel  the  President 
not  to  visit  the  Bitburg  Cemetery.  No 
one  has  argued  or  can  argue  that  the 
visit  Is  anything  less  than  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  President  must  have  control 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  in  Congress 
can  and  must  let  him  know  our  feel- 
ings of  the  actions  he  takes,  but  we 
must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  having 
this  legislative  body— the  Congress- 
make  foreign  policy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  op- 
portuinlty  to  express  to  the  President 
that  it  Is  my  opinion  that  he  should 
not  visit  the  cemetery  if  he  thinks  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  cancel  that  part  of 
his  trip.  The  Nazi  SS  represent  how 
base  and  Immoral  man  can  be  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  honor  them  in 
any  way.  even  if  unintended.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  my  vote  on  this  res- 
olution does  not  mean  that  I  feel  the 
President  should  go  to  Bitburg.  but  in- 
stead it  expresses  my  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  Congress.  While  I  express  my 
personal  disapproval  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  President 
must  make  our  foreign  policy  taking 
into  account  the  feelings  and  counsel 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  they  represent,  under- 
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standing 
make.* 

*  Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Bitburg  Military  Cemetery  on  his 
agenda  of  his  upcoming  trip  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Despite  Intense  and  emotional  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  visit, 
the  President  remains  firm  In  his  Judg- 
ment to  carry  out  this  function.  Many 
veterans  groups,  as  well  as  Jewish  or- 
ganizations have  expressed  their 
strong  disapproval  to  this  visit.  This 
cemetery  contains  not  only  the  re- 
mains of  Nazi  soldiers  who  fought 
against  D.S.  servicemen,  but  also  some 
30  members  of  the  Infamous  SS,  who 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  some  12  million  Jews  and 
other  Innocent  civilians. 

I  am  outraged  that  the  President 
will  make  such  a  visit.  The  President 
chooses  to  salute  a  very  dark  part  of 
World  War  II  history  when  thousands 
and  thousands  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  were  selectively 
murdered,  simply  because  they  were 
Jews.  The  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery is  a  terrible  mistake  and  its  a  deci- 
sion which  contradicts  what  this 
Nation  stands  for  and  represents 
throughout  our  200-year-old  history. 

Instead,  I  believe  the  President 
should  focus  on  the  common  goals  of 
the  German  and  American  people  and 
the  cooperative  relationship  we  have 
developed  in  the  last  40  years.  He 
should  recognize  what  we  have 
achieved  today  and  what  we  can  ac- 
complish by  working  together  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  future. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the 
President  will  visit  Bitburg.  Today,  I 
join  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  in  making  a  final  plea  to 
the  President  to  remove  the  Bitburg 
visit  from  his  agenda.* 
*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  130,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  President's  upcoming  trip  to 
West  Germany.  I,  like  many  other 
Members  of  Congress,  had  hoped  that 
better  judgment  would  have  prevailed 
and  the  matter  of  Bitburg  could  have 
been  resolved  without  the  division  and 
embarrassment  caused  by  congression- 
al resolutions  and  letters.  As  events 
have  progressed,  however,  it  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  a  reassessment  of  the 
Bitburg  visit  will  not  be  forthcoming 
without  congressional  pressure. 

Prom  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear 
that  I.  like  all  Americans,  applaud  the 
trip's  goal  of  reconciliation.  Post-war 
Germany  is  a  valued  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  Western  alliance,  and  the 
40th  axmiversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  an  especially  appropriate 
time  to  mark  the  deep  friendship  and 


mutual  respect  that  has  developed  be- 
tween our  great  countries. 

Reconciliation,  however,  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  paying  of  homage 
to  Waffen-SS,  the  military  arm  of  Hit- 
ler's elite  guard  that  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  massacre  of  American 
soldiers.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  Holocaust,  the  SS,  and 
the  reality  that  was  Nazi  Germany 
remain  recorded  and  irreconcilable 
historical  events  so  that  they  will  not 
be  repeated  by  future  generations  for 
whom  they  will  be  only  a  memory.  In 
that  vein,  particularly  on  this  40th  an- 
niversary, the  Bitburg  visit  is  an  espe- 
cially unfortunate  choice  and  sends,  I 
believe,  an  Inappropriate  signal. 

The  justified  concern  and  criticism 
surrounding  the  proposed  Bitburg  visit 
have  already  caused  considerable 
harm  to  our  relationship.  For  that 
reason,  I  recently  joined  with  my 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek] 
and  257  House  colleagues  in  writing  to 
Chancellor  Kohl,  urging  that  he  with- 
draw his  invitation  to  visit  the  Bitburg 
cemetery.  I  believe  that  such  a  gesture 
by  Chancellor  Kohl  represented  the 
most  proper  and  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  problem.  Unfortunately,  Chancel- 
lor Kohl's  response  to  that  urging 
makes  it  clear  that  we  view  the  Bit- 
burg visit  from  very  different  perspec- 
tives. As  a  result,  the  burden  now  rests 
with  the  President  to  reassess  the  Bit- 
burg visit  and,  for  that  reason,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 130  as  an  expression  of  support 
for  such  as  reassessment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  better  ways 
to  express  reconciliation  and  good  will 
between  our  peoples,  and  several  alter- 
natives have  been  suggested  to  the 
President.  Before  we  move  further 
into  a  needless  quagmire  over  this  un- 
fortunate error  in  judgment,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  130  and  call  on  the 
President  to  do  the  right  thing,  the 
only  thing,  that  can  bring  about  true 
reconciliation — cancel  Bitburg.* 
*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  profound  support  for 
this  amendment. 

In  the  Second  World  War  we  and 
our  allies  struggled  against  some  of 
the  darkest  forces  the  world  has  ever 
seen  or  experienced.  The  deeds  and 
the  Ideology  of  the  Third  Reich  was  in 
its  day  and  remains  today  utterly  in- 
imical to  our  principles  of  respect  for 
human  life  and  individual  dignity. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Naizi  sol- 
diers burled  at  Bitburg  died  simply  fol- 
lowing orders.  What  is  more  important 
for  us,  however,  is  that  they  died 
struggling  to  uphold  the  principles 
and  defend  the  conquered  territory  of 
the  Third  Reich.  To  honor  them  by 
going  to  Bitburg  would  mock  the  sacri- 
fice of  those  who  died  or  lost  loved  ones 
in  the  struggle  to  destroy  nazism, 
would  cause  tremendous  anguish  for 


those  who  suffered  at  the  Nazis  hands, 
and  would  give  comfort  to  those  who 
try  to  soften  or  deny  the  horror  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Finally,  it  would  belittle 
ourselves  by  showing  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  soldiers  who  died 
for  freedom  and  those  who  died  for 
nazism. 

As  we  know,  some  of  the  soldiers 
buried  at  Bitburg  were  members  of  the 
dreaded  SS  units  have  organized  and 
ran  the  extermination  camps,  per- 
formed political  assissinatlons  and 
even  slaughtered  American  prisoners 
of  war  near  the  site  of  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery.  These  unites  were  declared 
to  be  war  criminals  by  the  Nazi  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  existence  of 
these  graves  alone  should  be  sufficient 
ground  to  keep  the  President  away. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  feel  that  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  the  Nazi  dead  In 
any  way  reflects  honor  on  the  citizens 
of  persent-day  Germany.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  not  honoring  these  Nazis 
dishonors  our  present-day  German 
allies.  The  horrors  of  the  Nazi  era  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  40 
years  of  peace  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany 
since  1945.  and  do  not  at  all  lessen  the 
value  of  that  partnership. 

Should  the  President  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  current  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  he  could  do 
so  in  innumerable  ways  that  do  not 
honor  the  memory  of  Nazi  and  SS  sol- 
diers. He  could  choose,  for  instance,  to 
inaugurate  a  school  or  hospital,  or 
even  visit  an  installation  of  the 
present-day  West  German  Armed 
Forces.  Finally  if  he  wished  to  pay 
tribute  to  Germans  of  the  Nazi  period, 
he  could  honor  the  memory  of  those 
who  tried  courageously  to  resist 
nazism,  rather  than  those  who  died  de- 
fending it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second 
World  War  was  unquestionably  a  trag- 
edy for  both  sides.  But  it  was  also 
unique  in  world  history  in  the  extent 
of  the  moral  divide  that  separated  the 
two  sides.  Let  us  not  acquiesce  in  the 
idea  that  because  both  sides  lost  many 
men,  they  each  merit  a  tribute  by  our 
President.  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment.  Thank  you.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  130). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


Mr. 
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unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130,  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGREEMENT  ON  ESTABLISH- 
MENT  OF  A  FREE  TRADE  AREA 
BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  ISRAEL-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-61) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  April  29, 
1985.) 


LET  US  NOT  JEOPARDIZE  THE 
LIVES  AND  SAFETY  OF  AMERI- 
CANS LIVING  ABROAD 

(Mr.  ALEXA/fDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dilatory  tactics  that  we  have  seen  dem- 
onstrated today  was  reminiscent  of 
last  week's  parliamentary  shenanigans 
by  the  Republican  side  should  send 

a 

ponrr  op  orokh 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  is  reading  from  a  paper  in 
violation  of  rule  xxx, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues is  reminiscent  of  the  last  week 
which  resulted  in  the  Inability  of  this 
House  to  take  under  consideration  the 
State  Department  authorization  biU, 
which  contained  proposed  language 
and  authority  to  provide  safety  for  our 
American  diplomats  living  abroad.  It 
further  provided  authority  for  antiter- 
rorism training  so  that  our  Embassies 
could  better  provide  safety  for  Ameri- 
can diplomats  abroad. 

The  Nation  urgently  needs  this  legis- 
lation and  other  bills  that  have  been 
recommended  by  the  administration  In 
order  to  run  the  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
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ment  I  would  suggest  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  if  they  wish  to  continue 
these  dilatory  tactics,  they  do  them  In 
ways  that  does  not  Jeopardize  the  lives 
and  safety  of  Americans  living  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's  parliamen- 
tary shenanigans  by  the  Republican 
side  should  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
President  that  the  disarray  in  his  own 
party  now  threatens  his  legislative 
program. 

Because  of  the  planned  confusion  in- 
flicted by  the  Republicans  last  Thurs- 
day, we  were  unable  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  legislation— requested  by  the 
administration— to  continue  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  State  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  should  view  these  proceed- 
ings with  concern.  The  bill  held  up 
last  week  would  have  provided  much 
needed  authorization  for  upgrading  se- 
curity at  high  diplomatic  posts  around 
the  world,  while  providing  additional 
authorization  for  a  special  antiterror- 
ism training  program  the  State  De- 
IMUtment  is  seeking  to  Implement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  Is  in  urgent 
need  of  this  legislation.  If  the  Republi- 
can Party  Insists  on  going  ahead  with 
its  plans  to  disrupt  the  working  of  the 
Congress.  I  suggest  that  they  target 
their  antics  in  a  way  that  does  not  fur- 
ther Jeopardize  the  lives  and  safety  of 
American  diplomats  living  abroad. 


MARXIST  ATTEMPT  TO 
MANIPULATE  AMERICAN  MEDIA 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )      

Mr.  MARLESfEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  days,  I  have  introduced  a 
series  of  articles  from  Washington's 
leading  newspaper  the  Times.  These 
articles  have  exposed  the  Marxist  San- 
dinista  attempt  to  manipulate  the 
American  media  and  the  American 
people  against  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters. 

The  very  sanctuary  of  our  churches 
is  being  violated  by  those  who  pro- 
mote Marxist  dictatorship  over  democ- 
racy. 

Many  well  meaning  people  who  are 
members  of  church  congregations  are 
being  blatantly  misled  and  coerced 
from  behind  the  pulpit  by  those  who 
advocate  support  for  the  Marxist  San- 
dinistas. 

Many  clerics  are  preaching  their  pol- 
itics, not  their  calling  in  a  deliberate 
one-sided  effort  to  disrupt  U.S.  policy 
in  Central  America.  Several  church  or- 
ganizations are,  and  I  quote  from  the 
Washington  Times,  "Tightly  woven 
into  the  network  of  leftists  political 
groups  whose  primary  goal  is  to  seek 
radical  change  in  D.S.  poUcy." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
church  members,  is  this  the  kind  of 
message  we  should  be  hearing  from 


those  to  whom  we  look  for  spiritual 
guidance?  A  message  of  support  for 
Marxist  dictators  whose  basic  ideology 
is  that  there  is  no  God,  and  who  use 
force  to  suppress  religious  freedom. 

Today  I  want  to  include  the  last  part 
of     the     "network"     series     entitled 
"Church     Groups     Bless     Sandlnista 
Cause"  and  appeal  to  every  member  of 
every  congregation  in  America  to  read 
and  find  out  the  truth  about  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  Central  America. 
The  material  follows: 
"Concrvx  Utopiahs":  CinnicH  OaouM 
Bubs  SAironnsTA  Ca08> 
(By  John  Holmea  and  Ed  Roffen) 
American  churcii  groups,  many  of  which 
have  long  histories  of  Involvement  In  na- 
tional politics,  are  turning  their  attention  to 
Central  America  In  Increasing  numbers. 

And  while  some  church  groups  remain 
dedicated  almost  exclusively  to  promoting 
church  extension,  evangelism  and  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  throughout  Central 
America,  others  have  become  more  Involved 
In  the  movement  to  oppose  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  region. 

Now.  many  church  groups  share  common 
goals,  projects,  ideology  and  membership 
with  some  leftist  political  organizations.  As 
a  result,  they  are  tightly  woven  into  "The 
Network"  of  organizations  whose  primary 
goal  is  to  seek  radical  change  In  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies  In  latin  America. 

"Church  groups  In  general,  and  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  Church  In  particular,  have 
become  the  most  vocal  and  persistent  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration's  antl-commu- 
nlat  strategy  In  Central  America,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  In  a  1983  news 
report. 

Commenting  on  this  church  opposition,  a 
senior  administration  official  was  quoted  in 
the  Journal  as  saying,  "It's  the  toughest  nut 
we  have  to  crack." 

The  number  of  church  and  rellglous-affUi- 
ated  organizations  Involved  in  these  activi- 
ties has  grown  In  recent  years.  Some  Intelli- 
gence experts  say  that  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  left-wing  Latin  American  "Net- 
work" effort  comes  from  groups  and  organi- 
eations  manned,  funded  or  coordinated  by 
elements  of  some  of  the  nation's  major  reli- 
gious denominations. 

And  In  many  cases,  they  say.  these  groups 
are  more  radical,  more  active  and  much 
more  heavily  funded  than  their  secvOar 
counterparts. 

These  church  groups  are  "the  most  effec- 
tive in  lobbying  .  .  .  because  they  wear  a 
cloak  of  legitimacy."  said  Michael  D.  Boggs. 
former  director  of  international  affairs  at 
the  APL-CIO. 

"They  get  folks  to  write  letters  who  don't 
have  the  faintest  Idea  what  they're  talking 
about."  Mr.  Boggs  was  quoted  as  saying  In  a 
1982  article  in  Congressional  Quarterly. 

"The  churches  are  the  most  active  group 
and  the  most  influential  group  lobbying 
against  U.S.  policy  [in  Latin  America],  with- 
out any  doubt."  concurred  Kerry  Ptacek,  re- 
search director  for  the  Independent  Insti- 
tute for  Religion  and  Democracy  (IRD). 

"I  would  say  that  the  churches  and  their 
various  executive  groups  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  initial  cutoff  of  aid  to  to 
the  Contras."  he  said. 

Perhaps  most  Infuriating  to  critics  Is  that 
some  churches  have  provided  money,  credi- 
bility and  an  audience  to  a  host  of  other 
groups  critical  of  D.S.  policy,  ranging  from 


"human-rights"  organisations— such  as  the 
Washington  Office  on  latin  America 
(WOLA>— to  a  network  of  organizations 
openly  sympatbeUc  to  guerrilla  movemenU 
In  Latin  America. 

"So  many  left  activists  are  linked  up  with 
church  groups  tliat  Its  hard  to  know  what 
Is  a  real  church  group. "  IRD  spokesman 
Penn  Kemble  said  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  story. 

Pew  of  the  religious/political  connections 
are  overt  but.  in  many  cases,  they  are 
strong.  And  though  some  liberal  churches 
maintain  their  own  agenda.  It  bears  strong 
resemblances  to  that  pursued  by  many  of 
their  political  countert»rts. 

One  example  of  the  tie-In  between  the 
church  and  political  groups  is  the  link  be- 
tween the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America  (NACLA).  According  to  a  1984 
study  by  the  conservative  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, much  of  the  research  used  by  those 
who  oppose  Reagan  policy  In  Central  Amer- 
ica Is  derived  from  NACLA. 

NACLA  was  established  In  the  NCC's  of- 
fices In  Washington  in  1966,  and  receives  fi- 
nancial support  from  numerous  Protestant 
churches  through  the  NCC's  Latin  Ameri- 
can Division  and  through  specific  projects 
such  as  the  Presbyterian  hunger  program, 
according  to  an  IRD  report. 

Other  groups,  such  as  the  WastUngton 
Office  on  Latin  America,  also  benefit  from 
church  funding. 

WOLAs  1983  Annual  Report,  for  instance, 
lists  1 124,602  In  contributions  from  religious 
organizations  Including  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A;  the 
American  Lutheran  Church;  St.  Luke  Pres- 
byterian Church;  American  Baptist  Church- 
es, U.SJV.:  Board  of  Global  Ministries 
(United  Methodist  Chiirch);  MaryknoU  Fa- 
thers and  Brothers;  MaryknoU  Sisters; 
Jesuit  Missions:  World  Council  of  Churches; 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  D.S.A.:  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  others. 

The  IRD  also  has  documented  mainline 
Protestant  church  support  for  radical  politi- 
cal movements  In  the  United  States  and  In 
other  nations.  Including  Vietnam. 

"Direct  NCC  Involvement  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  Communist  Party  structures 
of  the  Indochina  region  Is  intense,  conscious 
and  on-going. "  IRD  sUted  In  a  1983  report 
titled.  "A  Time  for  Candor:  Mainline 
Churches  and  Radical  Social  Witness. " 

The  Institute  also  has  reported  that  the 
United  Methodist  Board  funds  the  National 
Network  In  Solidarity  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
People,  which  was  founded  "to  support  and 
defend  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution."  and 
other  solidarity  groups  that  assist  the  Salva- 
doran  rebels. 

"Support  for  the  pro-Sandlnlsta  network 
In  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  has 
come  from  money  collected  every  Sunday  In 
U.8.  churches."  the  IRD  commented  in  a 
1984  report  tlUed.  "Church  Support  for  Pro- 
Sandlnlsta  Network." 

Primary  among  its  examples  Is  the  contro- 
versial funding  by  church  agencies  of  the 
Evangelical  Committee  for  Aid  to  Develop- 
ment (C:EPAD).  wlilch  claims  to  represent 
Nicaragua's  Protestant  churches  even 
though  it  supports  the  Sandinistas,  accord- 
ing to  the  1984  report. 

Another  Nlcaraguan  Protestant  body 
known  as  the  National  Council  of  Evangeli- 
cal Pastors  (CNPEN).  which  doesn't  support 
the  Sandinistas,  has  received  no  funding 
from  the  U.S.  mainline  church  agencies,  the 
report  states. 


(This  support  for  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandi- 
nistas appears  not  to  have  declined  over  the 
years  while  other  prominent  supporters  of 
the  Sandinistas  revolution,  such  as  Robert 
S.  I^iken.  senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment,  have  since  become  disillu- 
sioned. 

(Mr.  Lelken.  writing  In  the  October  1984 
Issue  of  New  Republic.  sUted  that  a  recent 
visit  to  Nicaragua  had  "convinced  me  that 
the  situation  Is  far  worse  than  I  had 
thought,  and  disabused  me  of  some  of  the 
remaining  myths  about  the  Sandinistas  rev- 
olution.") 

In  their  1983  book.  "The  Coercive  Uto- 
pians." Rael  Jean  Isaac  and  Eric  Isaac  detail 
many  examples  of  how  church  grouiw  fund 
radical  groups  In  Central  America  and  else- 
where. 

Among  their  accounts  Is  that  of  David 
Jeasup.  an  AFL-CIO  official  and  member  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  who.  they  re- 
count, read  aloud  In  church  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  asking  for  the  cancellation  of  $6 
million  In  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  military. 

A  subsequent  killing  of  four  Catholic 
churchwomen  late  that  year  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  church  that  have  yet  to 
subside. 

Since  then,  many  bishops  repeatedly  have 
opposed  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and 
have  called  for  negotiations  with  the  com- 
munist rebels. 

On  many  occasions,  these  clerics  have 
preached  their  politics  from  the  pulpits,  and 
their  remarks  have  been  covered  extensively 
in  the  Catholic  press.  This  has  helped  to 
generate  an  outpouring  of  mall  from  priests, 
nuns  and  partshioners. 

"We  don't  have  a  push  button  that  turns 
on  all  the  dioceses."  said  Mr.  Quigley  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  article.  But  the 
usee's  Rev.  Bryan  Hehir  noted  In  the  same 
article.  "When  the  bishops  take  that  kind  of 
leadership,  there's  bound  to  be  a  response." 

Mr.  Quigley  Is  an  example  of  the  Intercon- 
nection between  the  church  and  political 
groups.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  article,  Mr.  Quigley.  along  with 
his  usee  duties,  also  lias  served  on  the 
boards  of  WOLA  and  the  Council  on  Hemi- 
spheric Affairs  (COHA).  two  of  the  better 
known  groups  in  The  Network  that  seek  to 
change  U.S.  policy  In  Central  America. 

He  also  has  worked  with  the  Protestant 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  helped 
start  the  Religious  Task  Force.  wtUch  dis- 
seminates El  Salvador  information  to  a  vari- 
ety of  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  the  article 
said. 

Wltliin  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Mary- 
knoll  order  of  missionaries  remains  one  of 
the  most  active  segments.  MaryknoU  pubU- 
catlons.  which  have  a  large  Catholic  audi- 
ence In  the  United  States,  have  for  years 
emphasized  El  Salvador.  The  order  also  has 
contributed  to  several  groups  opposing  UJ3. 
poUcy. 

Frequently  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tills 
movement,  the  Maryknolls  also  are  among 
the  leaders  In  translating  their  beUefs  onto 
film.  They  provided  two  grants  to  help 
produce  a  film  titled  "El  Salvador  Another 
Vietnam"  and  they  themselves  produced  a 
film  caUed  "Roses  In  December." 

'"Another  Vietnam."  which  was  nominated 
for  an  Academy  Award  In  1982,  portrays  the 
cIvlUan-miUtary  regime  as  the  culprit  In  El 
Salvador,  and  the  message  in  "Roses," 
wiilch  tells  the  story  of  the  four  church- 
women  klUed  In  El  Salvador  In  1980  *  *  *.  In 
the  states,  their  letter-writing  campaigns, 
teach-ins  and  demonstrations  at  some  col- 
lege campuses  are  a  "mainstay"  In  CathoUc 
opposition  to  U.S.  Involvement. 


Some  of  the  CathoUc  and  Protestant 
church  groups  also  are  actively  Involved  in 
sponsoring  trips  by  American  legislators, 
clerics  and  laymen  to  Central  America. 
Though  some  of  these  trips  have  been 
highly  pubUclzed  and  apparently  have  had  a 
strong  Impact  on  these  who  went,  several 
groups  have  been  sharply  criticized  for  al- 
legedly staging  "slanted"  tours. 

The  Boston-based  Unitarian  Univeraalist 
Service  Committee  tuu  made  "significant 
ImiMct."  according  to  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  story,  by  underwriting  several 
congressional  ""study  trips"  to  El  Salvador, 
which  usually  Include  visits  with  rebels  and 
other  dissidents. 

Reps.  Oerry.  Studds.  D-Mass.;  Thomas 
Petri.  R-Wis.;  and  William  Coyne.  D-Pa.. 
were  among  those  who  have  gone  on  the 
trips. 

Rep.  Coyne  later  said  the  trip  on  which  he 
went  wrj  a  "poUtlcal  exercise"  for  his  host 
and  chlded  them  for  playing  down  abuse  by 
the  Latin  American  left,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  article. 

Last  month,  two  women  who  participated 
in  a  trip  to  Nicaragua  sponsored  by  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  Women  com- 
plained in  a  written  report  to  Rep.  Vln 
Weber,  R-Minn.,  that  the  trip  had  been 
turned  into  "two  weeks  of  intensive  anti- 
United  States.  pro-Sandlntsta  indoctrina- 
tion." 

As  many  as  200  churches  across  the  coun- 
try also  are  Involved  In  a  "sanctuary"  move- 
ment. In  which  lUegal  Immigrants  from  Cen- 
tral America  are  clandestinely  brought  Into 
the  UtUted  States  and  hidden  from  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  agents 
who  might  seek  their  deportation,  according 
to  EUiott  Abrams,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
affairs. 

But  wrote  the  Rev.  PhiUp  C.  Cleary.  cliair- 
man  of  the  Association  of  Chicago  Priests, 
"these  refugees  are  quite  UteraUy  fleeing 
for  their  lives.  They  are  fleeing  civU  war  and 
repressive  governments  that  have  been  bol- 
stered by  the  United  States  government" 

"After  fleeing  such  repression,  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  countries  by  the  INS  often 
means  persecution,  torture  or  death.  For 
the  INS  to  deport  such  refugees  is  complete- 
ly Immoral"  Rev.  Cleary  wrote  In  1982. 

A  study  produced  In  January  by  the 
Washington-based  Mld-AtlanUc  Research 
Associates  sUtes  that  the  churches  have 
been  drawn  into  the  movement  by  leftist 
groups  whose  real  goal  Is  overthrow  of  El 
Salvador's  government 

"The  national  sanctuary  movement  is  co- 
ordinated by  supporters  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca's Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed  revolutionar- 
ies who  have  been  eitgaged  In  a  terrorist 
'armed  struggle'  since  the  1960b."  the  study 
said. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  The  Times,  Mr. 
Abrams  cited  a  number  of  doctunents  dis- 
tributed by  sanctuary  movement  organiza- 
tions as  "proor'  that  the  movement's  lead- 
en "do  not  exclusively  have  human  rights 
goals." 

"They  have  poUUcal  goals."  he  said, 
adding  that  their  main  target  Is  to  disrupt 
U.S.  poUcy  in  Central  America. 


TIES  BETWEEN  PMLN.  GUERRIL- 
LAS IN  EL  SALVADOR  AND 
SANDINISTA  REGIME  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

(Ml.  LAOOMARSmO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 


extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday,  I  made  a  1 -minute 
speech  referring  to  a  newspaper  article 
describing  documents  captured  by  the 
Salvadoran  Army  on  April  18,  1985. 
Since  then.  I  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  photocopies  of  those  docu- 
ments and  read  the  translations  of 
them.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a 
summary  of  those  documents  as  well 
as  the  translation  of  one  of  those  doc- 
uments which  is  a  letter  from  the  Sal- 
vadoran guerrilla  headquarters  to  the 
"Comrades  of  the  National  Director- 
ate of  the  PSLN." 

This  letter  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  direct  ties  between  the  Sandlnista 
regime  in  Nicaragiia  and  the  FMLN 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  In  particular. 
I  would  like  to  quote  several  sentences 
from  that  docxunent: 

The  Sandlnista  popular  revolution  and 
the  Salvadoran  revolutionary  movement  are 
the  most  sensitive  points  In  Central  America 
and  they  could  bog  down  the  present 
Reagan  administration.  That  Is  why  we  sup- 
port the  current  dlplonmtlc  Initiatives  of 
the  PSLN  to  gain  time,  to  help  Reagan's  op- 
position in  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  Inter- 
nationaUy  isolate  his  aggressive  plan  to- 
wards Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 

It  also  states: 

We  also  consider  that,  given  the  level  of 
our  confrontation  with  Imperialism  and  the 
puppet  forces,  our  process  requires  a  much 
higher  level  of  logistic  assistance.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  present  circumstances  are  favor- 
able to  take  daring  steps  tn  this  direction. 
Amaltsis  or  Sou  op  thx  Docmfnns  Ctr- 

TUKZD    BT    SALVAOOKAR    AKMT,    AFRU.    18, 

1985 

SOMMAaT 

We  have  analyzed  a  few  of  the  documents 
captured  from  guerrillas  of  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  by 
the  Salvadoran  army  on  AprU  18.  1985.  Even 
this  small  sampling  confirms  much  of  what 
we  have  been  saying  about  the  continuing 
mutual  support  between  the  Nlcaraguan 
government  and  the  Salvadoran  FMLN.  A 
letter  from  the  top  PMUf  leaders  to  the  Na- 
tional Directorate  of  the  Sandlnista  Front 
for  Nations  Liberation— FSLN  refers  to  the 
logistical  support  given  the  FMLN  by  the 
Sandinistas.  The  letter  also  expresses  sup- 
port by  the  FMLN  for  decision  by  the  San- 
dlnista leadership  to  influence  the  United 
States  electoral  campaign  by  supporting 
President  Reagan's  opponents.  Other  docu- 
ments refer  to  Unks  to  refugee  camps  In 
Honduras,  to  the  Honduran  Communist 
Workers  Revolutionary  Party  (PRTC-H)  to 
InfUtration  routes  through  Honduras  to 
Nicaragua.  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  obtain- 
ing Honduran  Identity  documents,  and 
training  courses  for  FBCLN  guerrillas  in  vari- 
ous communist  countries. 

The  view  of  FB4LN  that  the  struggle  In 
Central  America  Is  one  between  the  forces 
of  the  democratic  states  led  by  the  United 
States  versus  those  of  the  communist  world 
(they  use  "imperialism"  vs.  "Bodallst 
camp")  emerges  from  the  documents. 

The  Impact  of  the  United  States  success  in 
Grenada  Is  clear  In  several  of  the  doucments 
as  was  their  beUef  In  late  1983  that  the 
United    SUtes    would    take    direct    action 
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ac&liut  Nicara^a.  Plans  were  made  to  shift 
Salvadoran  giierrilla  military  units  to  loca- 
tions in  the  east  (La  Union)  so  that  they 
could  Join  in  the  fighting  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  transfer  money  and  other  materials  (ob- 
viously from  Nicaragua)  to  EH  Salvador  so  as 
not  to  looe  them.  One  document  indicated 
that  this  would  be  a  joint  decision  of  the 
FSLN  and  the  FMLN. 

PROOr  OF  HICAKACUAK  COOPnUTIOIf  WITH  AND 

surroar  por  trx  salvasoram  pkln 

The  letter  from  the  top  leaders  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran FMLN  to  the  National  Directorate 
of  the  Nicaraguan  FSLN  dated  November 
24.  1983  (in  response  to  a  report  recieved 
from  the  FSLN)  shows  unmlstakeably  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  providing  logistical  sup- 
port for  the  FMLN  in  El  Salvador,  and 
states  the  need  for  a  "higher  level"  of  assist- 
ance. It  also  sUtes  that  the  PB4LN  leader- 
ship considers  "that  coordination  and  coop- 
eration between  us  (the  FMLN  and  FSLN) 
is  of  the  highest  priority.  ..." 

nrrxamucMCK  in  thk  o.s.  bjktions 

The  November  24.  1983  letter  from  the 
PB<LN  to  the  FSLN.  sUtes  the  FBiUJ's 
agreement  with  the  Sandinistas  that,  in 
view  of  the  electoral  campaign  In  the  United 
States,  this  was  "the  appropriate  moment  to 
influence  the  American  electorate."  The 
FMLN  leaders  stated  that  they  would  sup- 
port the  diplomatic  initiatives  of  the  FSLN 
government  and  the  FSLN's  help  to  "Rea- 
gan's opposition  in  the  United  States." 

WAR  WITHOnr  FRONTHHS 

The  November  24.  1983  letter  also  pledges 
that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  FMLN  guer- 
rillas would  fight  anywhere  in  Central 
America  "without  regard  to  the  territorial 
limits  of  our  countries." 

Acnvmxs  in  bonddras 

We  have  numerous  reports  of  FSLN  and 
FMLN  activities  In  Honduras,  including  the 
infiltration  from  Nicaragua  into  Honduras 
of  Hondurans  trained  in  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua. Two  of  these  attempts  to  send  groups 
of  90-100  armed  men  into  Hondurans  were 
discovered  by  Honduran  security  forces  oc- 
curred in  July  1983  and  in  mid-1984.  We  also 
have  reports  showing  the  use  of  the  Colo- 
moncagua  and  Mesa  Grand  refugee  camps 
in  Honduras  by  Salvadoran  guerrillas  as 
sources  of  medical  and  food  supplies  and  as 
rest  and  recreation  centers  for  guerrillas 
who  are  rotated  from  combat  to  the  camps 
for  short  periods.  The  Salvadoran  army 
during  raids  on  guerrilla  encampments  fre- 
quently finds  caches  of  supplies  bearing 
markings  indicated  they  were  provided  by 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission  on 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  to  the  refugee  camps. 

Among  the  documents  captured  on  April 
18  was  an  agenda  for  a  "meeting  with  H  of 
O"  relating  to  operations  and  activities  in 
Honduras.  The  Colomoncagua  refugee  camp 
is  mentioned  in  it,  but  no  details  are  given. 
Also  "pasos  ciegos"  (infiltration  routes)  to 
Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  are  men- 
tioned, as  is  the  subject  of  Honduran  docu- 
mentation. We  have  had  previous  reports  of 
how  Salvadoran  guerrtUas  are  able  to  obtain 
Honduran  identification  documents  by  brib- 
ing low-level  officials,  forgery  or  use  of 
stolen  dociunents.  These  documents  enable 
some  FMLN  personnel  to  travel  freely  and 
organize  in  Honduras  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  Honduran  authorities.  Also 
mentioned  in  the  agenda  is  "Relations  with 
the  PRTC-H,"  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
FMLN's  relations  with  the  Revolutionary 
Communist  Workers  Party  of  Honduras. 


SnR7ACI-TO-AIR  MISSILE  LAtmCHXX 

Among  the  documents  captured  is  a  dia- 
gram of  a  portable  SAM-T  missile  launcher, 
obviously  used  to  instruct  guerrillas  in  the 
use  of  the  anti-aircraft  missile  launcher. 

TRAINING  IN  COMirUNIST  COUNTRIIS 

Also  captured  were  lists  of  persons  select- 
ed from  the  PRTC  of  El  Salvador,  one  of 
the  groups  in  the  FMLN.  for  training  in 
Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  and 
East  Germany.  There  also  were  mini-biogra- 
phic records  of  some  PRTC  mllitanU.  indi- 
cating, among  other  things,  their  training  in 
Cuba. 

[Translation] 

DsPARTiiKirr  OP  Statk. 
Division  op  Lanouags  Sxrticxs, 
El  Salvador,  November  24,  1983. 
Comrades  op  the  National  Directorate 
or  THE  FSLN:  Fraternal  and  revolutionary 
greetings! 

We  have  recently  received  from  the  FSLN 
Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  report  on 
new  diplomatic  demarches  you  are  carrying 
out. 
Our  evaluation  is  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  in  agreement  in  that  the  elector- 
al period  In  the  United  States  is  the  appro- 
priate moment  to  influence  the  American 
electorate.  The  Sandinista  Popular  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Salvadorean  Revolutionary 
Movement  are  the  most  sensitive  points  in 
Central  America  and  they  could  bog  down 
the  present  Reagan  administration. 

That  is  why  we  support  the  current  diplo- 
matic initiatives  of  the  FSLN  to  gain  time, 
to  help  Reagan's  opposition  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  internationally  isolate  his  ag- 
gressive plan  towards  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. 

2.  We  consider  that  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
Socialist  Camp,  the  National  Uberatlon 
Movements,  and  all  the  Progressive  Forces 
constitute  the  guaranty  of  the  defeat  of  the 
warmongering  and  aggressive  policy  of 
Reagan. 

3.  It  is  also  necessary  to  esUblish  as  a 
principle  that  the  determining  factor  for 
our  liberation  process,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
fense of  Nicaragua,  is  the  internal  consolida- 
tion of  the  SandinlsU  Popular  Revolution. 
That  is  why  all  the  measures  you  are  taking 
to  incorporate  all  the  people  to  the  task  of 
defense  and  the  strengthening  of  the  EPS 
are  crucially  important.  The  reasoning  you 
are  applying  which  affirms  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Imperialistic  aggression  is  only  possi- 
ble through  a  true  people's  war  is  correct. 

At  this  time,  the  highest  priority  for  the 
FSLN  is  to  continue  and  aggravate  the 
wearing  away  of  the  enemy  forces  which  In 
turn  will  allow  us  to  enter  that  situation 
with  our  political  and  military  forces  better 
developed  and  consolidated,  and  with  a 
larger  capacity  to  bog  down  the  aggression 
if  it  were  to  happen. 

4.  In  view  of  the  above,  we  consider  that 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  us  is 
of  the  highest  priority,  although  this  does 
not  imply  that  measures  taken  have  to  be 
identical  in  both  situations,  but  rather  that 
they  should  be  combined  dialectlcally  to 
permit  us  to  move  forward. 

In  our  own  case  at  this  time,  given  the 
non-negotiating  position  of  the  imperialists 
and  the  dominant  national  classes,  the  dia- 
logue does  not  play  an  important  role  in  our 
diplomatic  battles,  but  rather  the  efforts  to 
muster  international  pressure  to  stop  CON- 
DECA's  and  the  U.S.'s  intervention  and  to 
buUd  a  large  movement  of  solidarity  to- 
wards our  struggle. 


5.  We  also  consider  that,  given  the  level  of 
our  confrontation  with  imperialism  and  the 
puppet  forces,  our  process  requires  a  much 
higher  level  of  logistic  assistance.  We  be- 
lieve that  present  circumstances  are  favor- 
able to  take  daring  steps  in  this  direction. 

Finally,  we  place  great  value  on  the  new 
measure  of  our  relations  and  in  the  search 
for  a  higher  level  of  coordination  that  will 
multiply  the  potential  of  our  two  peoples  In 
the  historical  struggle  to  defeat  the  imperi- 
alist intervention. 

Comrades  of  the  National  Board,  we  are 
sure  of  the  success  of  your  work  in  defense 
of  the  Revolution. 
United  to  Fight  UntU  the  Final  Victory!!! 
RevoluUon  or  Death!  We  shaU  Win!!! 
FMLNOenisal 
Headquarters: 
Cmdr.  Shapix  Jorge 

Handal. 
Cmdr.  Joaquin 

ViLLALOBOS. 

Cmdr.  Roberto  Roca. 
Cmdr.  Leonkl  Gonzales. 
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TIME  TO  PUT  FAIRNESS  AND  IN- 
TEGRITY ABOVE  PARTISAN 
POLITICS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  to  put  fairness  and 
Integrity  above  partisan  politics. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  re- 
count in  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
came  to  an  abrupt  ending  only  when 
Democrat  Prank  McCloskey  reached  a 
4-vote  lead,  also  there  were  42  ballots 
left  to  count.  Even  James  Shumway, 
the  Dem(x;rat-appolnted  recount  su- 
pervisor, said  the  ballots  not  counted 
were  Indistinguishable  on  any  legal 
basis  or  security  basis  from  the  ballots 
the  task  force  had  previously  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Integrity  and  fair- 
ness of  the  Democratic  Party  Is  on  the 
line.  I  sincerely  hope  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  summon 
the  courage  to  put  fairness  and  integ- 
rity above  party. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Washington  Times,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, and  dozens  of  other  responsible 
media  are  right.  To  seat  Mr.  McClos- 
key would  be  luijust.  unfair,  and  unde- 
served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
excerpts  from  several  editorials  calling 
for  a  new  election  In  Indiana: 

Prom  the  New  York  Times:  The  problem 
is  that  the  recounts  have  been  hopelessly 
tainted  by  the  appearance  of  partisanship 
.  .  .  Wisdom  and  fairness  argue  for  a  special 
election.— April  26.  1985 

Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal:  There  is 
simply  no  way  the  Democrats  can  look  good 
saying  a  Democrat's  four-vote  victory  is 
valid  after  they  said  a  Republican's  400-vote 
victory  was  invalid.— April  22.  1985 

Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal:  At  some 
point.  House  I^emocrats  are  going  to  have  to 
show  they  can  survive  into  the  future  with- 


out the  help  of  a  lot  of  highly  publicized  po- 
litical finagling.  A  good  start  would  be  to 
vote  next  week  for  a  new  Indiana  election 
and  let  Prank  McCloskey  show  how  a  Demo- 
crat can  earn  his  way  into  the  House  as  an 
elected  congressman,  not  as  one  of  Tip's  ba- 
nanas.—AprU  24,  1985 

From  the  Evansvllle,  IN.  Press:  The  re- 
count .  .  .  simply  stopped  25  votes  short  of 
the  end  .  .  .  Unless  those  votes— all  the 
votes— are  counted,  those  shouting  for  a 
special  election  .  .  .  may  more  and  more 
begin  sounding  like  the  voices  of  reason  who 
have  the  candidates'  best  Interests  at 
heart.-April  20,  1985 

Prom  the  Washington  Poet:  In  an  election 
so  close,  neither  contestant  should  be 
seated.  The  House,  embroiled  in  an  ear- 
splitting  dispute  over  the  outcome,  should 
in  fact  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  let  Indi- 
ana hold  another  election.- April  23,  1985 

Prom  the  Detroit  News:  DemocraU  evi- 
dently accepted  those  rules  until  their  man 
crept  ahead— and  then  quit. 

House  Republicans  are  rightly  outraged 
about  all  this.  Never  before  in  American  his- 
tory has  Congress  Ignored  the  certified  re- 
sults of  an  election  that  was  conducted 
without  allegations  of  fraud.— April  23,  198S 
Prom  the  Denver  Post:  With  a  70-vote 
House  majority.  Democrats  hardly  need  to 
worry  about  losing  one  seat.  But  in  their 
blind  frenzy  to  protect  one  of  their  own. 
they've  trampled  on  the  righto  of  500,000 
Hoosiers  to  a  voice  in  Congress.- AprU  1. 
1985 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Yet  after 
so  many  contested  recounU  and  partisan 
power  plays,  the  only  way  to  purge  the  taint 
of  suspicion  that  either  party  stole  the  seat 
is  to  hold  a  new  election,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.— April  24,  1985 

From  the  Baltimore  Sun:  Ttils  was  a  virtu- 
al dead  heat— and  no  winner  ought  to  be  de- 
clared. Otherwise,  people  will  have  another 
reason  to  be  cynical  about  politics,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  will  take  his  seat  under  a 
cloud.— April  22.  1985 

Prom  the  Bakersfield  Califomian:  There 
Is  no  way  the  Democato  can  come  out  with 
the  good  conduct  medal  by  sajring  a  Demo- 
crat's four-vote  victory  is  valid  after  they 
said  a  Republican's  400-vote  victory  was  in- 
valld.— April  23,  1985 

From  the  Washington  Times:  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  was  twice  certified  the  winner  by  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state.  His  margin  of  vic- 
tory increased  with  each  recount  until  the 
one  managed  by  Mr.  McCloskey 's  party  in 
the  House.  If  you  think  you  detect  the  odor 
of  fish,  you're  probably  right.— April  23. 
1985 

Prom  the  Florida  Times-Union;  The  Re- 
publican candidate  was  certified.  In  81  dis- 
puted cases  during  the  last  50  years  the  cer- 
tified winner  has  always  been  seated  provi- 
sionally. 

There  are  enough  discrepancies  in  this 
case  to  give  the  House  reason  to  pause.  As 
painful  as  it  may  be,  the  House  should  set 
aside  partisan  considerations  and  let  a  spe- 
cial election  determine  who  deserves  the 
seat.— April  23.  1985 
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PIPTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SCS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  our  Nation  made  a  commit- 
ment to  protect  and  preserve  the  soil 


and  water  resources  of  our  coimtry. 
This  commitment  was  made  to  prevent 
our  Nation  from  ever  having  to  relive 
the  hardship  of  another  Dust  Bowl. 

April  27.  1985,  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  first 
permanent  legislation  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  soU  and  water  conser- 
vation programs  by  the  D.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  success  of 
these  programs  is  testimony  to  the 
hard  work  of  our  Nation's  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  and  its  employees.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  and  commend- 
ed for  their  record  of  the  past  50 
years. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  to  express 
my  support  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, and  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  the  concern 
that  soil  conservation  efforts  continue. 
Despite  the  expenditure  over  the 
last  50  years,  the  most  recent  SCS  nat- 
ural resource  Inventory  identified  245 
million  acres  of  cropland— over  58  per- 
cent of  the  total— as  needing  some 
tjrpe  of  conservation  treatment. 

To  say  that  this  Nation's  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs  have  not 
been  effective  because  we  spend  $800 
million  per  year  on  conservation  and 
that  58  percent  of  our  cropland  still 
needs  some  type  of  conservation  treat- 
ment is  like  sasrlng  we  shouldn't  spend 
money  on  health  care  and  doctors 
services  because  people  are  still  get- 
ting sick. 

For  example.  In  1984,  Kansas  farm- 
ers practiced  conservation  tillage  on 
nearly  11.8  million  acres— that's  a  13- 
percent  increase  from  1983  when 
Kansas  ranked  first  in  the  Nation  in 
conservation  tillage  and  had  12  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  conservation  till- 
age acreage.  And.  some  20  counties  de- 
veloped independent  conservation  till- 
age committees  that  kept  the  public 
information  on  the  importance  of  con- 
servation tillage  in  erosion  control  and 
more  productive  farming.  In  that  re- 
spect, conservation  doesn't  cost.  It 
pays. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  history  of  SCS.  This  year 
we  will  celebrate  the  50th  armiversary 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Act  of  1935.  Congress  passed  this  legis- 
lation at  a  time  when  this  Nation  was 
in  the  grips  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  Dust  Bowl.  The  fertile  plains  were 
literally  drying  up  and  blowing  away. 

During  these  "Dirty  Thirties,"  the 
entire  Great  Plains  region  and  real 
wealth  of  this  Nation— our  soil  and 
water  resources— were  being  threat- 
ened by  destruction  from  wind  and  soil 
erosion.  Congress  created  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  this  dedicat- 
ed agency  went  to  work. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  is  an  In- 
vestment In  America's  future  and  not 
a  cost.  Despite  current  surpluses,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  be  reminded  that  our  vast 
abimdance  of  natural  resources  wUl  be 


needed  in  the  future  to  feed  an  ever 
growing  and  hungry  world  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  are  faced 
with  a  budget  crisis  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. Every  farmer  in  this  Nation 
has  been  squeezed  by  the  record 
budget  deficits  which  have  led  to  high 
real  rates  of  interest  and  an  overvalu- 
ation of  the  U.S.  dollar.  This,  in  turn, 
has  led  to  U.S.  agricultural  commcxl- 
ities  being  priced  out  of  world  mar- 
kets. 

However,  the  answer  in  our  attempt 
to  control  spending  is  certainly  not  the 
elimination  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  I  call  my  colleagues  attention 
to  the  recent  action  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  In  their  consideration  of 
the  USDA's  fiscal  year  1986  budget, 
we  recommend  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  the  SoU  Conservation  Service 
and  other  USDA  programs  be  funded 
at  last  year's  level.  This  is  not  as  much 
as  we  need  for  soU  conservation,  but  it 
is  a  commitment  both  to  deficit  con- 
trol and  to  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service's  past  50  years  preserving 
our  Nation's  most  valuable  resource,  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  adopt  this  ap- 
proach. 


BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  TO  DEAL 
WITH  WASTE,  FRAUD.  AND 
ABUSE 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
woiUd  seem  that  almost  daUy  we  read 
another  horror  story  in  the  press 
about  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
within  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  regard  to  contractors  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  cjuestion  my  cre- 
dentials as  to  being  a  strong  supporter 
of  defense. 

For  this  reason,  though,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  there  is  an  ercxling  confi- 
dence in  the  American  people  in  our 
ability— our  being  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, dealing  with  the  Executive,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  manage  our  affairs  when  it 
comes  to  maintaining  a  strong  defense 
posture. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  urging  that  he  appoint  a  blue 
ribbon  panel,  simUar  to  the  Scowscroft 
Commission,  of  the  most  prestigious 
people  that  he  can  find  to  come  to- 
gether and  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
which  is  bigger  than  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  bigger  than  any  par- 
ticular agency  of  Government. 

I  think  then  and  only  then  can  we 
show  the  American  people  we  are  ca- 
pable of  first  defining  the  problem 
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and.  second,  coming  up  with  a  solution 
to  deal  with  it. 

I  think  when  we  do  that,  we  will 
again  esUblish  our  capability,  our 
credibility,  and  we  will  once  again  cap- 
ture the  support  and  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people. 

Anything  short  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  will  be  viewed  as  Just  another 
Band-Aid  on  the  big  problems  that  we 
see. 
I  urge  the  President  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  letter 
that  I  have  sent  to  the  President: 

Ann.  1. 198S. 
The  PmssiDKNT, 
The  White  House.  Waahington,  DC. 

D«AH  Mr.  Prxsideht.  The  purpooe  of  this 
letter  is  to  recommend  th»t  you  establish  a 
Presidential  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on  Oovem- 
ment  Procurement  Reform. 

I  feel  that  the  present  situation  reKarding 
the  perceptions  of  the  government  procure- 
ment process,  especially  In  the  defenae 
sector,  is  intolerable. 

The  almost  dally  revelation  of  action  and 
alleged  abuses  of  the  system  is.  in  reality,  di- 
verting the  debating  on  defense  from  the 
proper  direction.  Instead  of  debating  the 
need  for  a  strong  defense,  many  critics  are 
citing  these  sensational  revelations  as  prime 
reasons  to  cut  the  defense  effort.  Reasoned 
debate  about  the  need  for  a  strong  defense 
Is  lost  In  the  rhetoric  surrounding  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse. 

The  continual  drumbeat  of  adverse  public- 
ity which  generates  public  outcry  also  en- 
genders ad  hoc  and  fragmented  approaches 
aimed  at  correcting  the  situation.  Various 
apsects  of  defense  procurement  are  being 
separately  addressed.  legislated.  and 
changed.  Policies  and  legislation  nuuidatlng 
warranties,  spare  parts  competition,  over- 
head charges  certification  of  allowable 
cost*,  withholding  of  progress  paymenU, 
suspensions  of  contractors.  Increased  coat 
reporting,  etc..  are  being  Impoaed  in  an  un- 
coordinated and  reactive  manner. 

I  certainly  recognise  there  are  abuses  of 
the  system  which  must  be  rooted  out  and 
fully  proaecuted  if  appropriate,  but  I  refuse 
to  believe  the  situation  Is  as  bad  as  the  pop- 
ular press  would  have  the  American  people 
believe. 

Mr.  President,  our  citizens  are  looking  to 
this  administration  for  leadership  In  this 
area.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  public  concern  and  turn  the  situation 
into  a  positive  force  for  review  and  reform 
of  the  government  acquisition  process. 

Ideally,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Procurement 
Panel  I  recommend  should  be  a  bipartisan 
effort  with  clearly  defined  goaU  eventually 
Including  proposed  legislative  changes. 
Panel  membership  could  Include  represenu- 
tlves  of  business  and  government. 

In  the  Interests  of  national  defense,  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  that  you  establish  such  a 
panel  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  decide  to 
act  on  my  suggestion.  I  will  support  your  ef- 
forts In  any  way  you  deem  appropriate. 
Sincerely. 

Wm  L.  Dickinson. 


THE  TRADE  DEa^CIT 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
annoimce  the  trade  deficit  for  the  pre- 
vious month.  It  is  bound  to  be  another 
record  setter,  as  It  is  every  month  that 
they  release  these  figures. 

The  trade  deficit  for  last  year  was 
$123  billion  and  it  ts  expected  to  soar 
to  $150  billion  this  year. 

There  are  other  statistics  flowing 
out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
including  one  that  shows  that  con- 
sumer demand  is  up  rather  dramatical- 
ly, but  at  the  same  time  the  GNP 
growth  is  down.  The  difference  is 
being  made  up  by  imports. 

The  major  cause  of  the  trade  deficit 
can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  over- 
valued dollar.  Ambassador  Brock, 
before  he  left  that  Department,  has 
told  us  that  the  overvalued  dollar  is 
responsible  for  about  80  percent  of  the 
trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  the  administra- 
tion appears  to  have  no  strategy  or 
policy  to  deal  with  our  trade  problemis. 
Later  this  week  he  will  Journey  to 
Bonn  where  he  will  participate  in.the 
upcoming  economic  simunlt.  I  hope 
that  he  will  Join  his  fellow  Heads  of 
State  and  deal  with  this  overvalued 
and  currency  misalignment  problem. 

Later  I  wlU  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion'that  will  be  a  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  up  this 
Issue  when  he  attends  the  meeting  In 
Bonn  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense-of-Congress 
resolution  I  Intend  to  offer  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  the 
United  States  merehandlse  trade  deficit, 
which  reached  $123.3  billion  in  1984.  is  un- 
sustainable and  could  restilt  In  United 
States  Indebtedness  to  foreign  interests  ap- 
proaching $1  trillion  by  the  end  of  tills 
decade: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  balance  of 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  has  deteriorat- 
ed from  a  surplus  of  15.3  billion  In  1081  to  a 
deficit  of  »88.7  billion  In  1064; 

Whereas  United  SUtes  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  declined  more  than  $6.6  billion 
since  1981: 

Whereas  unprecedented  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  contributed  significantly  to 
persistently  high  real  Interest  rates  and  an 
enormous  real  appreciation  of  the  United 
SUtes  dollar  against  major  foreign  curren- 
cies; 

Whereas  the  Inflated  value  of  the  dollar  ts 
a  major  cause  of  the  massive  trade  deficit  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  effectively  acting  as  a 
heavy  tax  on  United  SUtes  exports  and  a 
costly  subsidy  of  ImporU: 

Whereas  the  Inflated  dollar  Is  causing 
United  SUtes  manufacturing  enterprises  to 
reduce  domestic  production  by  purchasing 
more  component  parts  from  foreign  sources 
and  by  making  more  capital  investmenU 
ouUlde  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  this  development  is  weakening 
the  productive  capability  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Is  costing  the  United  SUtes  mil- 
lions of  Jobs; 

Whereas  the  Inflated  dollar  U  exacerbat- 
ing the  present  crisis  In  farming  In  the 
United  SUtes  by  substantially  Inhibiting 
United  SUtes  agricultural  exports; 


Whereas  a  fair  share  of  world  markets  Is 
essential  to  present  and  future  United 
SUtes  prosperity  and  Job  growth; 

Whereas  the  existing  free-floating  ex- 
change rate  system  Is  proving  Incapable  of 
assuring  fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  trade; 
and 

Whereas  at  the  1983  economic  summit  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  President  made 
a  commitment  to  "define  the  conditions  for 
improving  the  International  monetary 
system  and  to  consider  the  part  which 
might.  In  due  course,  be  played  in  this  proc- 
ess by  a  high-level  International  monetary 
conference":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUUves  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  make  the  overval- 
ued dollar,  the  growing  United  SUtes  trade 
deficit,  and  cooperative  measures  to  redress 
these  grave  imbalances  a  top  priority  of  the 
economic  summit  meetiog  to  begin  In  Bonn. 
West  Germany,  on  May  2. 1986;  and 

(2)  as  part  of  this  effort,  the  President 
should  seek  specific  asmrances  and  commit- 
ments from  participating  govemmenU  to— 

(A)  Join  with  the  United  SUtes  In  gradual- 
ly reducing  the  Inflated  foreign  exchange 
value  of  the  United  SUtes  dollar 

(B)  take  immediate  steps  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic demand  and  business  Investment  In 
their  respective  economies:  and 

(C)  convene  a  multilateral  conference 
before  the  end  of  1986  to  ensure  greater  sta- 
bility in  exchange  rate  movemenU. 

8k.  2.  The  President  is  requested  to 
rejjort  to  the  Congress,  within  46  dajrs  after 
the  end  of  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
Bonn,  West  Germany,  on  the  resulU  of  his 
efforts  to  achieve  the  goals  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution. 


a  1S30 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoAKixr]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
necessarily  absent  during  certain  votes 
taken  on  Thursday,  April  28,  1985. 

On  rollcall  No,  70,  the  House  ap- 
proved the  Journal  of  the  prior  day's 
proceedings,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of 
216  to  177,  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  71,  the  House  author- 
ized the  reading  of  a  paper,  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  of  351  to  14.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  72,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  137)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  related  agen- 
cies, by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  383  to  0, 
with  one  Member  voting  present.  Had 
I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  73,  the  House  agreed 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  House  Resolution  137 
was  agreed  to,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
of  212  to  157,  with  one  Member  voting 


present.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  74.  the  House  voted 
to  sustain  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  with 
respect  to  the  Record,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  of  200  to  156.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  75.  the  House  agreed 
to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  of  201  to  153.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  was  necessarily 
absent  during  a  procedural  vote  taken 
this  morning.  On  rollcall  No.  76,  the 
House  approved  the  Journal  of  the 
prior  day's  proceedings,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  of  158  to  130,  with  three  Members 
voting  present.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  DEPPNER 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  honor  that  I  rise 
before  the  body  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  Central  Florida's  finest  htunanitar- 
ians.  Jack  Deppner. 

For  over  two  decades.  Jack  Deppner 
has  inspired  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
to  excel  both  Intellectually  and 
atheletlcally. 

Bom  and  raised  In  Miamisburg,  OH, 
Jack  Deppner  graduated  from  Dayton 
University  and  began  his  career  in  the 
Dayton  school  system.  Although  he 
taught  gymnastics  and  biology  during 
the  school  year.  Jack  spent  his  sum- 
mers coaching  diving  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base. 

In  1968,  Jack  and  his  wife  moved  to 
central  Florida  where  he  taught  ele- 
mentary school  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base.  After  serving  for  3  years,  he 
transferred  to  Hoover  Junior  High 
School  in  Cocoa  Beach,  FL.  where  he 
was  selected  as  Teacher  of  the  Tear 
for  1981-82.  Jack  also  served  two  terms 
as  the  Brevard  Cotmty  Historical  Soci- 
ety president. 

Several  of  Coach  Deppner's  students 
have  excelled  in  international  compe- 
tition. Jan  Pope,  a  Deppner  student  In 
the  sixties,  was  a  medal  winner  in  the 
Pan  Am  games.  Sam  Hall  and  Tom 
Oomph  both  competed  in  the  Tokyo 
Olympics  and  won  gold  and  silver 
medals  respectively.  Jack  Deppner's 
latest  accomplishment  came  when 
Kathy  Johnson  of  Indialantlc.  FL, 
won  the  bronze  medal  in  the  balance 
beam  competition  in  the  1984  Summer 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  tal- 
ents of  this  gifted  individual  from  my 
congressional  district.* 
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LEOISLA'nON  TO  END  PROHIBI- 
TION OF  MEDICAL  USE  OF 
MARIJUANA  FOR  SERIOUSLY 
ILL  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKnf- 
HET]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  for  the  third 
time  legislation  to  end  the  unneces- 
sary and  unjust  prohibition  of  the 
medical  use  of  marijuana  for  seriously 
ill  Americans,  namely,  those  suffering 
from  cancer  and  glaucoma.  Congres- 
sional inaction  on  this  legislation  in 
the  past  has  allowed  the  continued 
suffering  of  those  cancer  and  glauco- 
ma patients  who  would  benefit  from 
the  therapeutic  use  of  marijuana.  This 
suffering  easily  could  be  alleviated 
through  responsible  action. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  vehicle  for  such  responsible  action; 
It  would  allow  the  controlled  medical 
use  of  marijuana  only  by  cancer  and 
glaucoma  patients.  Many  of  the  drugs 
which  doctors  prescribe  daily  are  con- 
sidered dangerous,  abusable  drugs. 
Nonetheless,  they  are  recognized  for 
their  medical  value  and  are  treated  ac- 
cordingly by  Federal  law.  My  legisla- 
tion recognizes  marijuana's  well-estab- 
lished medical  value,  and  adapts  Fed- 
eral law  to  allow  its  medical  use.  The 
Federal  regulation  of  drugs  must  be 
distinguished  between  social  abuse  and 
medical  use.  Currently,  marijuana  is  a 
schedule  I  drug  under  the  Control 
Substances  Act.  Schedule  I  includes 
those  drugs  considered  to  have  no  ac- 
cepted medical  use  in  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  would  resched- 
ule marijuana  to  schedule  n,  a  catego- 
ry which  contains  those  drugs,  despite 
being  abusable,  that  have  an  accepta- 
ble medical  use. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  33 
States  have  enacted  legislation  allow- 
ing the  medical  use  of  marijuana. 
However,  these  farsighted  laws  have 
either  been  Impossible  to  Implement 
or  severely  limited  in  scope  due  to  out- 
dated Federal  laws  and  unresponsive 
policies.  Several  States,  through  reso- 
lutions passed  In  their  legislatures  or 
with  language  contained  In  State 
therapeutic  marijuana  program  re- 
ports, have  strongly  urged  passage  of 
Federal  legislation.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  recognize  what  a  majority  of 
our  States  have  already  acknowl- 
edged—the successful  use  of,  and  need 
for.  the  medical  use  of  marijuana. 

Many  cancer  and  glaucoma  patients 
deserve  to  receive  relief  from  proper 
applications  of  medical  marijuana. 
The  applications  would  both  reduce 
the  sickening  after  effects  and  loss  of 
appetite  associated  with  anticancer 
therapies.  The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute [NCI]  estimates  that  800,000  to  1 
million  new  cases  of  cancer  are  diag- 
nosed in  the  United  States  each  year. 
Of  these  numbers,  NCI  estimates  that 


250,000  or  more  will  imdergo  radiation 
treatments.  Over  half  of  those  being 
treated  will  suffer  intense  and  uncon- 
trollable nausea  and  vomiting,  known 
clinically  as  emesis. 

Presently,  two  drugs  are  commonly 
used  as  antiemetics  for  persons  under- 
going anticancer  therapies;  compan- 
zine  and  a  synthetic  form  of  delta-9-te- 
trahydrocannablnois  [THC].  Yet  for 
most  patients,  these  drugs  fall  to  pro- 
vide adequate  relief.  By  contrast,  med- 
ical use  of  marijuana  has  proven  much 
more  successful.  Data  revealed  by 
States,  who  managed  to  organize  and 
manage  marijuana  therapy  programs 
despite  Federal  disincentives,  indicate 
a  high  success  rate.  For  example,  suc- 
cess rates  of  the  programs  in  New 
Mexico.  Michigan.  Tennessee,  and 
New  Yorit  have  been  reported  to  be  be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent— much  higher 
than  rates  of  conventional  drugs.  With 
such  high  success  rates,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  imfounded  fears  and  Inept 
Government  procedures  prevent  war- 
ranted remedy,  prolonging  the  suffer- 
ing of  so  many  Americans. 

Glaucoma,  a  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness, is  the  general  name  given  to  an 
ill-defined  group  of  eye  diseases.  Glau- 
coma is  incurable,  but  may  be  con- 
trolled either  by  drugs  or  surgery.  The 
National  Eye  Institute  [NEI]  esti- 
mates that  2  million  Americans  are  ex- 
periencing this  infliction.  Many  of 
those  inflicted,  however,  are  unable  to 
receive  adequate  relief  which  applica- 
tion of  marijuana  could  bring  about. 
The  medical  use  of  marijuana  in  treat- 
ment of  glaucoma  patients  has  been 
proven  useful  due  to  its  ability  to 
lower  intraocular  pressure.  Intraocular 
pressure,  if  imrelieved.  causes  damage 
to  the  optic  nerve  resulting  in  blind- 
ness. In  addition,  marijuana  enhances 
the  utility  of  other  control  medica- 
tions used  for  glaucoma. 

While  the  evidence  grows  in  support 
of  using  marijuana  in  certain  medical 
situations,  the  human  need  for  medi- 
cal nuuljuana  application  becomes 
more  dire.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  too 
many  instances  when  cancer  or  glauco- 
ma patients  have  suffered  or  are  suf- 
fering unnecessarily;  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  know  of  similar  cases. 
The  conscience  of  Congress  demands 
an  expedient  response  to  prevent  this 
tragic  occurrence  in  our  country.  By 
supporting  this  legislation,  let  us  begin 
to  make  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween the  medical  use  of,  and  the 
social  abuse  of,  marijuana.  Let  us 
begin  to  meet  the  needs  and  respect 
the  dignity  of  so  many  suffering 
Americans.* 
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tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkmp]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  today  I  am 
Introducing,  along  with  Mr.  Lorr,  a 
slightly  amended  version  of  the  Kemp- 
Kasten-Lott  "Fair  and  Simple  Tax" 
(PAST:  H.R.  2222).  The  baaic  thrust  \s 
the  same:  Lowering  the  tax  rates, 
broadening  the  tax  base,  expanding 
family-oriented  deductions,  and  insti- 
tuting a  new  exclusion  for  wage  and 
salary  Income. 

Aside  from  some  technical  correc- 
tions, the  main  policy  changes  concern 
the  tax  treatment  of  the  working  poor 
and  of  the  domestic  mineral  Industry. 

rUKTHXR  HKLF  FOR  TRZ  WORKUfG  POOR 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Kemp- 
Kasten-Lott  "Fair  and  Simple  Tax."  of 
which  I  am  most  proud,  is  its  tax  relief 
for  the  working  poor.  For  example, 
our  bill,  like  Its  earlier  version,  raises 
the  tax-free  level  of  Income  for  a  tradi- 
tional family  of  four  from  19,440  to 
$14.125— that  Is.  from  nearly  $2,000 
below  to  about  $3,000  above  the  pover- 
ty level.  Earlier  versions  of  our  bill 
would  remove  about  1  v^  million  of  the 
lowest-income  taxpayers  from  the 
income  tax  rolls. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  stopped 
thinking  of  ways  to  Improve  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  working  poor.  The 
new  bill  contains  two  especially  Impor- 
tant changes.  First,  we  have  substan- 
tially raised  the  zero-bracket  amount 
for  single  heads  of  household,  from 
$2,480  under  current  law  to  $3,200  (all 
figures  are  for  1986).  This  raises  the 
income  tax  threshold  for  a  single 
parent  with  one  child  from  $4,640  to 
$9,000  (not  including  the  earned 
income  tax  credit). 

Second,  we  have  made  a  nuimber  of 
innovative  changes  in  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  to  increase  work  in- 
centives at  low  incomes  and  support 
Intact  families  with  children.  Our  plan 
establishes  three  important  principles, 
of  which  the  first  two  were  strongly 
recommended  yesterday  by  Robert  B. 
Carleson  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children 
Youth  and  Families'  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Security.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  contribution. 

First,  our  bill  ties  the  percentage  of 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  to  the 
combined  employer/employee  Social 
Security  payroll  tax.  For  1986,  this 
means  that  the  credit  is  increased 
from  11  percent  under  oirrent  law  to 
14.3  percent  under  Kemp-Kasten-Lott. 
This  explicitly  recognizes  that  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  is  not  wel- 
fare, but  a  refund  of  taxes  already 
paid  by  families  who  earn  their  own 
income.  The  credit  was  originally  set 
at  10  percent  of  income  because  that 
was  approximately  the  combined  pay- 
roll tax  rate  at  the  time.  But  the  pay- 
roll tax  has  risen  substantially  since 
then.  Therefore  we  should  Increase 
the  credit  in  step  with  the  payroll  tax. 


Second,  our  new  bill  relates  the  max- 
imum earned  income  tax  credit  for  the 
first  time  to  the  size  of  a  family. 
Under  current  law,  the  credit  is  the 
same  for  a  single  parent  with  one  child 
as  for  a  family  of  three,  four,  five.  Our 
new  bill  starts  phasing  out  the  credit 
at  $4,500  for  a  family  of  two,  $5,000  for 
a  family  of  three,  and  $5,500  for  a 
family  of  four  or  more  persons.  Basing 
this  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
family  rather  than  the  number  of  chil- 
dren gives  an  edge  to  intact  families 
with  both  parents  living  together. 

Third,  our  bill  retains  the  important 
principle  contained  in  our  earlier  bill, 
that  the  earned  inc<Hne  tax  credit 
should  be  fully  phased  out  before  tax- 
payers reach  the  bottom  tax  bracket. 
This  Is  Important  for  keeping  down 
the  high  marginal  tax  rates  on  the 
poor,  because  phasing  out  the  credit 
effectively  raises  the  marginal  tax 
rate:  when  this  overlaps  with  the 
bottom  tax  brackets,  it  can  result  in 
high  tax  rates  at  low  Incomes.  For  ex- 
ample, under  current  law,  the  Treas- 
ury plan  and  the  Bradley-Gephardt 
plan,  many  taxpayers  earning  less 
than  $11,000  face  Federal  marginal 
tax  rates  of  30  percent  to  35  percent, 
due  to  the  combination  of  the  ordi- 
nary Income  tax,  the  employee's  share 
of  the  payroll  tax,  and  the  phaseout  of 
the  ETTC.  This  occurs  when  the  tax- 
payers reach  the  income  tax  brackets 
before  the  EITC  is  phased  out  at 
$11,000.  This  only  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  low-income  people  to  work 
their  way  out  of  poverty. 

Under  Kemp-Kasten-Lott,  no  tax- 
payer in  this  range  would  face  a  com- 
bined marginal  tax  rate  higher  than 
26  percent,  because  the  EHTC  is  always 
phased  out  before  the  taxpayer 
reaches  the  bottom  tax  bracket.  For 
example,  the  credit  for  two-person 
families  is  phased  out  at  about  $8,800, 
for  three-person  families  at  about 
$9,700,  and  for  families  with  four  or 
more  persons  at  about  $10,750.  These 
levels,  are  below  the  income  tax 
thresholds  under  Kemp-Kasten-Lott, 
respectively,  of  $9,000  for  a  single 
parent  with  one  child,  $11,500  for  a 
family  of  three,  and  $14,000  for  a 
family  of  four.  (The  figures  refer  to 
single-parent  families;  the  tax-free 
levels  for  two-parent  families  of  the 
same  size— that  is,  with  one  fewer  de- 
pendent—are slightly  higher. ) 

Though  the  ETTC  Is  phased  out 
somewhat  sooner  under  Kemp-Kasten- 
Lott  than  under  current  law.  the  tax 
burden  is  lower  in  almost  every  case 
because  the  percentage  is  larger,  and 
because  Kemp-Kasten-Lott  substan- 
tially raises  the  income  tax  threshold. 
(See  table  1.) 

DOMXSTIC  mHXRAL  niODSTBT 

The  new  bill  retains  current  law 
treatment  of  intangible  drilling  costs, 
percentage  depletion  allowances,  and 
mineral  development  costs.  I  believe 
these  changes  are  necessary  to  encour- 


age domestic  energy  and  mineral 
supply.  They  are  especially  Important 
because  the  mineral  industry  is  severe- 
ly depressed,  becoming  dangerously 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  thus 
threating  our  security.  More  than  60 
percent  of  our  operable  drilling  rigs 
are  idle.  Yet  merely  to  replace  deplet- 
ing domestic  oil  reserves  we  need  to 
drill  100,000  new  weUs  a  year,  almost 
double  current  rates.  Last  year,  the 
United  SUtes  spent  $60  billion  to 
import  foreign  oil. 

Meanwhile,  our  Oovemment  plans 
to  spend  $7.9  billion  more  to  subsidize 
synthetic  fuels,  $17.8  billion  to  store 
oil  in  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
and  current  tax  law  contains  $5  billion 
in  energy  conservation  tax  credits 
through  1989.  If  we,  as  a  nation,  be- 
lieve energy  is  important  enough  to 
spend  this  much  to  replace  our  domes- 
tic energy,  it  is  certainly  equally  im- 
portant to  produce  domestic  energy 
and  provide  Incentives  for  the  explora- 
tion and  production  of  new  sources  of 
energy. 

The  main  change  concerns  the  treat- 
ment of  intangible  drilling  costs.  Cur- 
rent law  permits  expensing  these 
costs — deducting  them  In  1  year  rather 
than  over  many  years— because  they 
do  not  result  in  any  recoverable  prop- 
erty value.  Our  earlier  bill  provided 
expensing-equlvalent  for  intangible 
drilling  costs.  This  meant  that  the 
costs  were  treated  like  investments  in 
depreciable  property  under  Kemp- 
Kasten's  Neutral  Cost  Recovery 
System  (NCRS):  the  deductions  were 
spread  out  over  several  years,  but  the 
total  deductions  were  increased  ac- 
cording to  inflation  plus  a  real  rate  of 
return.  For  example,  instead  of  writ- 
ing off  $1,000  of  expenses  in  1  year, 
the  earlier  bill  allowed  $1,153  to  be 
written  off  over  4  years,  assuming  5 
percent  inflation.  What  economists 
call  the  "present  value"— the  value  of 
the  deductions  adjusted  for  the  nomi- 
nal rate  of  return  over  time— was  the 
same  in  both  cases:  $1,000.  assuming  a 
3.5-percent  real  rate  of  return.  Only 
the  timing  or  the  "cash  flow"  was  dif- 
ferent. 

However,  after  explaining  all  aspects 
of  this  issue  and  discussions  with  ex- 
perts in  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  It 
became  clear  to  me  that  the  current 
law  treatment  would  be  better  for  the 
small  independent  oil  and  gas  drillers 
who  drill  and  discover  most  of  the  oil 
and  gas  in  this  country.  For  independ- 
ent oil  producers,  unlike  the  big  oil 
companies,  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  expensing  and  ex- 
pensing-equlvalent: the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  from  the  banking  system  to 
finance  the  high-risk  venture  of  oil  ex- 
ploration. This  is  a  difficulty  not  faced 
by  big  oil  companies  or  other  large  and 
well-established  corporations.  This 
amended  bill  will  remove  the  problem, 
and   greatly   encourage   much-needed 
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domestic  energy  and  mineral  produc-       This  new  bill  Is  a  progrowth.  projob    move  both  the  debate  and  the  econo- 
tlon.  and  profamily  tax  bill  which  can  help    my  forward  to  new  levels  of  employ- 

ment and  opportunity  for  America. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  URGED  TO 
FIND  ANOTHER  WAY  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE 40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  THE  END  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Levine]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thank  you  for  scheduling  this 
special  order  on  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  visit  a  cemetery  in  Bltburg, 
Germany. 

As  we  all  know,  from  having  Just 
participated  in  a  debate  on  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  very  subject,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  make  this  cemetery 
visit  has  become  extremely  controver- 
sial. It  has  not  only  opened  the 
wounds  of  thousands  of  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors both  in  this  country  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  out- 
raged American  veterans  throughout 
the  land. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  however, 
as  I  tried  to  indicate  in  the  brief 
minute  that  I  had  on  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  Just  finished,  this  deci- 
sion raises  serious  questions  about  the 
competence  of  this  administration  to 
conduct  a  responsible,  viable  foreign 
policy.  It  has  given  potential  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Soviet  leadership  and  to 
other  adversaries  to  use  against  this 
administration  and  to  use  against  this 
Nation.  It  raises  serious  questions 
about  this  administration's  Judgment 
and  its  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  This 
decision  has  opened  old  wounds  at 
home  and  abroad  and  raised  serious 
questions  about  our  leadership  not 
Just  among  our  adversaries  but  among 
our  friends  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Anybody  who  watched  any  of 
the  television  shows  over  the  weekend, 
anybody  who  opened  any  of  the  news- 
papers in  this  country,  anybody  who 
opened  any  of  the  newspapers  in 
Western  Europe  could  simply  see  by 


scanning  the  headlines  that  rather 
than  improve  our  relations  with  our 
Western  European  allies,  this  decision 
has  done  more  to  raise  questions  and 
create  strains  between  the  United 
States  and  our  close  friends  through- 
out Western  Europe  than  any  decision 
that  has  been  taken  in  some  time. 

In  the  German  military  cemetery  in 
Bltburg  where  the  President  plans  to 
lay  a  wreath  are  the  graves  of  49  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  SS.  The  SS  played  a 
central  role  in  the  most  hideous  atroc- 
ities of  the  Third  Reich.  James  Dick- 
enson, writing  in  the  April  28,  1985, 
Washington  Post  described  the  SS  in 
this  fashion: 

With  their  black  uniforms,  death's  head,  a 
symbol  of  their  willingness  to  die  for  Adolf 
Hitler  on  their  cape,  and  the  nmic  double  8 
flashes  on  their  collars,  the  SS  men  were 
the  most  fanatical  of  Hitler's  followers  and 
the  terror  of  the  entire  European  Conti- 
nent. Whatever  the  actual  roles  of  the 
young  men  burled  at  Bltburg,  the  SS  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  symbols  of  the  evil  and 
cruelty  In  history. 

In  April  1941.  Heinrich  HImmler,  the 
head  of  the  SS  and  the  Gestapo,  di- 
rected that  all  concentration  camp 
guard  units  be  part  of  the  Waffen  SS. 
At  its  peak  there  were  1  million  men 
In  the  SS.  An  SS  artillery  regiment 
committed  the  first  Nazi  military 
atrocity  of  the  war  In  the  early  days  of 
the  invasion  of  Poland  when  it  shot  to 
death  some  50  Polish  Jews  who  had 
been  ordered  to  repair  a  bridge.  Other 
members  of  this  notorious  elite  arm  of 
the  Nazis  were  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  unspeakably  barbarous 
task  of  exterminating  some  6  million 
Jews,  1  million  of  whom  were  children, 
and  some  5  million  non-Jewish  civil- 
ians. Think  of  it.  A  total  of  11  million 
men.  women,  and  children  murdered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  SS.  This  is  a 
story  that  every  American,  every 
Western  European,  and  most  citizens 
of  the  world  understand  and  under- 
stand quite  clearly,  and  it  Is  a  story 
whose  wounds  are  oi^ed  anew  by 


this  very  tragic  and  unfortunate  deci- 
sion. 

It  was  Nazi  SS  officers  who  carried 
out  the  worst  atrocity  against  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  in  the  European 
theater  in  what  became  known  as  the 
Malmedy  Massacre.  Some  100  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  murdered  In  cold 
blood  by  the  SS  at  Malmedy.  Accord- 
ing to  former  West  German  Chancel- 
lor WiUie  Brandt,  it  is  well  known  In 
Bltburg  that  the  cemetery  graves  of 
Nazi  SS  men  include  those  who  massa- 
cred U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Brandt  to 
reconsider  his  decision.  A  majority  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
asked  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  to  release  President  Reagan 
from  his  commitment  to  visit  the  cem- 
etery, but  unfortunately,  as  of  this 
time,  these  messages  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan's 
planned  visit  to  Bltburg  has  rubbed 
salt  in  the  wounds  of  thousands  of 
Holocaust  survivors  who  know  all  too 
well  the  unspeakably  horrible  deeds 
carried  out  by  the  Nazi  SS.  There  is 
simply  no  way  for  them  to  forget,  no 
way  for  them  to  esauTe  the  memories 
of  their  torment  and  of  their  suffer- 
ing. 

We  must  not  forget.  The  world  must 
not  forget.  And,  imfortunately,  the 
visit  to  this  cemetery  suggests  that 
somehow  these  actions  should  be 
placed  in  some  form  of  relative  per- 
spective. 

When  President  Reagan  said  that 
the  <3erman  soldiers  of  World  War  n 
were  victims  Just  as  surely  as  the  vic- 
tims of  concentration  camps,  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Speaker,  either  he,  or  his 
staff,  or  some  combination  have  fallen 
into  a  terrible  trap.  It  is  a  trap  that 
can  all  too  often  Infect  the  body  poli- 
tic when  it  Is  so  involved  in  the  efforts 
to  weigh  and  analyze  various  forms  of 
decisions,  various  forms  of  compro- 
mise.  Mr.   Speaker,   there   are  some 
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acts,  there  have  been  some  historical 
lessons,  that  are  too  barbarous,  too 
evil  to  fall  Into  this  form  of  relativism. 

The  Nazi  SS  was  Just  that.  New 
York  Times  columnist  Anthony  Lewis 
has  written  that  the  Nazi  SS  were  part 
of  a  world  of  absolute  evil.  That  the 
President  should  call  them  victims  re- 
veals a  great  Insensltlvity  to  what  the 
SS  and  the  Nazis  were  all  about. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
comment  made  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
I^vm],  several  minutes  ago  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  with  regard  to 
the  resolution  sums  up  the  message 
that  those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  trying  to  provide  to  the  I*resi- 
dent  when  he  Is  asked  to  reconsider 
his  trip.  That  message  is  that  relativ- 
ism should  not  tiave  reached  the  level 
where  we  cannot  condemn  the  moral 
outrages  of  the  Nazi  empire  and  where 
we  should  allow  those  old  wounds  to 
be  reopened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  believe  in 
collective  guilt  nor  do  we  Impugn  the 
good  will  of  the  Oerman  people.  We 
are  proud  of  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  today. 
It  Is  an  Important  relationship  and 
one  that,  starting  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  throughout  the  past  40  years  has 
carefully  and  appropriately  been  re- 
built on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
that  does  not  change  the  past.  It 
cannot  be  burled  and  forgotten  with 
the  bodies  of  those  49  Nazi  SS  mem- 
bers. 

Elie  Wlesel.  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent chronicler  and  witness  to  the 
Holocaust,  and  perhaps  its  most  WeU- 
known  survivor  today,  has  Implored 
the  President  to  find  another  way  to 
conunemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  allied  victory  of  Nazi  Germany  in 
World  War  II.  There  are  so  many 
other  appropriate  ways  in  which  this 
reconciliation  can  be  pursued.  Out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  those  who 
died  and  for  those  who  carry  their 
memories  and  suffering  to  this  day,  we 
respectfully  urge  the  President  to 
heed  this  ckll  and  to  find  another  way. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

D  1530 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  thank  him  for  request- 
ing this  time,  this  special  order,  on 
this  most  troubling  of  subjects. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  debate 
about  this  subject  has  been  treated  as 
if  what  we  are  dealing  with  Is  some 
kind  of  personal  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  President's  attitude  on 
one  or  another  subjects.  I  think  it  Is 
most  important  that  we  underscore 
that  the  debate  here  Is  what  this 
Nation  stands  for  and  how  it  ex- 
presses, through  its  top,  elected  offi- 


cial. Its  President,  how  It  reflects  on 
and  states  to  the  world  our  opinions; 
our  feelings. 

Symbols  become  important  in  that 
regard,  and  as  the  controversy  over 
the  President's  ill-advised  visit  grows, 
this  whole  matter  takes  on  that  much 
more  significance.  For  if  we  fail  in  our 
attempt  to  persuade  the  President  to 
cancel  his  visit  to  Bitburg,  we  will  have 
been  seen  as  failing  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  important  choice  for  our 
country. 

That  is  why  it  is  ever  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  President  be  strong; 
not  weak.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  a  sign  of 
weakness  to  go  forward  with  some- 
thing that  so  many,  that  such  a  broad 
consensus,  the  Representatives  of  this 
country,  have  stated  to  him.  Do  not  go 
to  Bitburg;  in  doing  so,  you  are  not 
promoting  reconciliation,  but  you  are 
debasing  the  memory  of  our  own  vet- 
erans who  have  fallen.  Tou  are  sug- 
gesting that  somehow  those  fallen  in 
combat  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
Holocaust  victims  who  the  Nazis 
sought  to  exterminate. 

This  Is  the  time  for  the  strength  of  a 
leader  who  says,  I  understand  my 
country;  I  imderstand  that  If  I  have 
taken  a  step,  which  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has,  to  do  something  that  does 
not  properly  promote  future  reconcili- 
ation, but  the  risk  that  we  wiU  not 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust, or  the  lessons  of  the  Nazis,  it  Is 
so  important  that  the  President  use 
his  leadersliip  skills  at  this  time  to 
change  direction.  I  think  he  will  be 
commended  by  all  Americans  when  he 
does  so.  The  healing  that  Is  needed  is 
needed  here  on  this  Issue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  extremely  im- 
portant and  perceptive  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
ViAi.  Fhost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  to  express  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  President  will  change 
his  mind  and  cancel  his  participation 
In  a  memorial  ceremony  at  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery.  A  cemetery  which 
houses  the  graves  of  some  of  Hitler's 
infamous  SS  guard— his  concentration 
camp  executioners,  and  slaughterers 
of  American  POWs.  Mr.  President, 
this  visit  Is  an  insult  to  the  siirvivors 
of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  to  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  fought  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  Nazi  plague,  and  to  the 
memories  of  all  those  who  perished  in 
the  death  camps  and  on  the  battle- 
fields. 

I  don't  need  to  recount  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Hitler  and  the  SS.  We 
have  all  seen  pictures  of  the  infamous 
death  camps  and  been  moved  by  the 
testimony  of  those  few  who  survived 
the  horror.  We  know  that  the  crimes 
committed  there  were  crimes  not  Just 
against  Jews,  but  against  humanity. 


And  we  recognize  that  those  crimes 
were  the  most  heinous  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  For  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  to  appear  to  sanction  those 
crimes  in  any  way  Is  unconscionable. 

Many  have  said  during  this  debate 
that  the  time  has  come  to  forgive  and 
forget.  Certainly,  we  bear  no  ill  will 
toward  the  people  of  Germany  today— 
they  have  been  our  friends  and  allies 
for  many,  many  years. 

But  how  can  we  forget?  How  can  we 
forget  when  at  every  Holocaust  memo- 
rial ceremony  there  are  dozens  of  men 
and  women  who  still  wear  the  num- 
bers that  were  burned  into  their  arms, 
and  still  bear  even  deeper  scars  inter- 
nally? How  can  we  forget  the  murder 
of  6  million  Jews?  How  can  we  forget 
the  torture  and  the  gas  chambers? 

We  cannot  forget,  and  we  must  not. 
For  many  Americans  whose  lives  were 
touched  by  the  Nazi  atrocities,  this  is 
an  intensely  personal  wound  that  will 
not  heal.  They  believe,  as  I  do,  that  to 
forget  debases  the  memory  of  those 
who  suffered  and  died. 

More  Importantly,  they  understand 
that  to  forget  would  be  dangerous. 
Our  sense  of  history  and  our  sense  of 
decency  are  the  only  assurances  we 
have  that  this  senseless  tragedy  will 
never  be  repeated.  To  honor  the  Nazis, 
Mr.  President,  is  an  affront  to  both. 

I  applaud  your  moves  toward  recon- 
ciliation, but  caution  you  that  we  must 
not  pay  too  high  a  price.  We  must  not 
sacrifice  our  remembrance.  You  have 
spoken  often  of  the  great  good  and 
collective  wisdom  of  the  American 
people  and  the  people  have  spoken 
clearly  on  this  matter.  This  Nation 
looks  to  you  for  moral  leadership.  I 
ask  that  you  display  the  courage 
needed  to  provide  that  leadership. 
Admit  that  a  terrible  mistake  has  been 
made,  accept  responsibility  for  that 
mistake,  and  cancel  your  visit  to  the 
cemetery.  Whatever  the  consequences 
of  that  action  might  be,  you  must  re- 
member that  this  Is  a  moral,  not  a  po- 
litical question. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to 
heed  the  words  of  Elie  Wlesel  who 
spoke  for  so  many  of  us  when  he  im- 
plored you  to  "find  another  way." 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  very 
insightful  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Caliiomia  [Mrs.  BxntToii]. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me,  this  is  particularly  a 
very  difficult  moment.  If  I  did  not 
come  to  this  country  before  Hitler  in- 
vaded Poland,  I  would  not  be  standing 
here-and  talking. 

I  cannot  understand,  for  the  life  of 
me,  why  the  President  is  going  to  pay 
homage  to  those  people  In  the  ceme- 
tery, the  Waffen  SS  people,  which 
were  the  worst  of  the  lot.  The  worst. 
That  he  Is  going  to  pay  homage  at  the 
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cemetery  in  Bitburg.  It  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  speak,  because  I  will  really 
break  out  crying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  looking  at  a 
woman  who  does  not  have  an  uncle  or 
an  aunt  or  a  cousin  left.  They  all  per- 
ished either  in  Auschwitz  or  Treb- 
llnka.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  our  President,  Is  going  to  pay 
homage  to  the  SS  people  buried  in  Bit- 
burg. I  cannot  understand  it.  I  caxmot 
understand  it;  it  troubles  me;  it  both- 
ers me. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  not  a  bad 
man;  I  know  he  served  in  the  Second 
World  War.  I  myself  saw  him  In  uni- 
form once  in  California.  I  know  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  do  any  harm  to 
our  people,  whether  they  are  Jews  or 
non-Jews.  I  think  it  Is  Just  a  misguided 
thing  that  happened  to  him.  He  was 
misguided  by  the  people  who  went  out 
there  to  see  where  the  President  is 
going  to  lay  a  wreath. 

Now,  we  can  have  reconciliation  with 
the  Oerman  people;  with  the  West 
Oerman  people.  We  have  had  it  for 
the  last— what  is  It— 30,  40  years?  We 
have  had  it,  and  I  think  that  the 
United  States  has  been  a  great  friend 
to  the  Germans,  who,  after  this  terri- 
ble Holocaust,  did  not  have  anything. 
They  were  bombed  out;  they  did  not 
have  any  money;  they  were  starving. 
Who  came  in  to  help?  The  Americans. 
The  Americans  built  up  the  German 
economy. 

To  say  that  we  need  this  deed  to 
have  a  reconciliation  with  the  West 
German  people,  that  is  really  untrue, 
unfair,  and  unjust.  Be  Just,  my  heart 
really  cries  out  to  the  President.  Do 
not  do  this  thing.  Mr.  President.  Be 
strong;  be  Just;  be  fair,  please,  Mr. 
President,  do  not  go  to  Bitburg,  please. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  very  elo- 
quent remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRKAif]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  goes  out  to 
all  of  those  who  feel  that  deep  hurt  of 
severe  wounds  from  the  worst  inhu- 
manity of  man  to  man  ever  perpetrat- 
ed on  this  planet;  that  the  sjrmbollsm 
has  so  built  up  that  now  some  people 
think  the  President  Is  actually  paying 
homage  to  SS  killers. 

I  have  tracked  this  very  closely;  I 
have  called  the  White  House  over  2 
weeks  ago  when  this  thing  first  broke, 
to  Implore  them  to  take  fast,  correc- 
tive action.  I  think  the  blame  will,  in 
the  end,  be  on  those  who  are  leaving 
White  House  service  at  the  end  of  this 
month;  actually  they  should  have  left 
on  the  15th  of  this  month.  I  think 
that  if  there  is  no  turning  the  agenda 
around;  if  Chancellor  Kohl,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me  is  not  moved  by 
a  unanimous  voice  vote  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  a  letter  from  245  of  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  if 


that  does  not  move  him,  then  he  has 
some  deep-felt  reason  himself  that 
somehow  or  other  40  years  of  reconcU- 
iation  has  come  down  to  this  point  on 
the  head  of  a  needle. 

D  1540 

I  do  not  understand  it.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
do  not  understand  it.  However,  I 
would  say  that  all  of  this  fociis  that  is 
so  negative  at  this  point  is  released  by 
the  world  hearing  carefully  what  the 
President  sas^  when  he  visits  Bergen- 
Belsen,  that  the  world  listens  far  more 
closely  than  it  would  have  otherwise 
to  what  the  President  says  when  he 
visits  this  cemetery,  and  I  am  stiU 
hoping  against  hope  that  he  will  not, 
but  I  think  the  President  then  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  these  moments  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight  to  heal  the 
woimds  of  that  war  a  little  bit  more. 

If  the  world  feels,  through  the  heart 
and  the  mind  and  the  emotion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
horror  once  again  of  the  Holocaust, 
then  some  good  will  have  come  out  of 
this.  I  think  It  Is  significant  that  the 
German  Congress,  their  Bundestag, 
has  already  made  it  illegal  to  say  in 
Germany  that  the  Holocaust  did  not 
happen,  that  that  alone  Is  something 
significant  to  come  out  of  Germany.  It 
is  something  that  we  would  never 
allow  in  this  country.  Our  civil  rights 
allow  people  to  say  the  most  outra- 
geous and  obnoxious  things  up  and 
and  almost  including  yeUing,  "Fire"  in 
a  theater,  so  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  this  Is  something  that  could 
never  be  passed  in  this  Congress,  but 
there  are  opportiuiities,  if  they  are 
handled  correctly,  to  make  something 
good  come  out  of  all  the  hurt  here. 

I  know  that  when  I  went  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
IiEvnfi]  to  the  Holocaust  ceremony  in 
oiu*  rotunda  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
high  moment,  when  I  saw  most  of  the 
people  crying,  was  when  the  American 
flags  came  into  the  room,  not  that  we 
needed  an  American  identification. 
What  brought  me  to  tears  was  the 
thought  that  those  flags  arrived  too 
late,  particularly  at  Bergen-Belsen. 
Twenty  thousand  people  died  in 
March  because  we  could  not  figure  out 
how  to  win  that  war  sooner  than  we 
did.  Another  7,000  or  8,000  died  in  the 
first  2  weeks  of  April,  and  9,000  died 
within  2  weeks  of  being  liberated, 
their  only  solace  being  that  they  died 
free  men  and  women  and  children,  al- 
though their  bodies  were  so  emaciated 
they  could  never  know  the  fruits  of 
freedom  beyond  a  few  days.  Another 
4,000  died  in  May.  Almost  85  percent 
of  the  total  of  the  50.000  people  who 
died  in  Bergen-Belsen  died  in  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  war  and  the  few 
weeks  to  come. 

I  am  Bwre  the  President  wiU  be  ap- 
prised of  all  of  that,  and  I  am  Just 
trusting,  if  I  cannot  trust  on  the  good 


Judgment  of  people  In  the  White 
House  who  set  this  up.  I  am  trusting 
my  President,  I  am  trusting  his  heart, 
the  compliments  that  Mrs.  Bustom 
Just  paid  him  of  how  far  back  his  sup- 
port goes  for  all  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  that  he  will  take  this  hurt 
that  so  many  people  are  feeling  and 
turn  it  into  a  shining  moment  in  the 
Sun  when  he  wHl  make  the  world 
again  remember  the  horror  so  it  can 
never  happen  again. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  participating  in  this 
special  order  and  for  his  thoughtful 
comments.  I  do  appreciate  his,  and  so 
many  colleagues  of  his  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  having  participated  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  encourage  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  unfortu- 
nate decision. 

The  one  area  in  which  I  have  some 
disagreement  with  the  specific  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  Is  that  I  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  understand, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, complicating  comments  that 
have  already  been  made  in  terms  of 
comparing  some  of  the  people  who 
were  buried  at  the  cemetery  with  some 
of  the  victims  of  the  concentration 
camps.  I  find  It  very  difficult  to  see 
how  these  words  can  heal  and  how 
this  Issue  can  be  placed  on  the  footing 
that  I  understand  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  see  it  placed  on  by  any 
action  short  of  actually  deciding  not  to 
visit  the  specific  cemetery  at  Issue. 
There  are  so  many  other  places  in 
Germany  which  would  be  appropriate 
focuses  for  healing,  for  reconciliation, 
and  for  a  symbolic  statement.  But  I  do 
very  much  apppreciate  the  thoughtful 
and  helpful  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  liKvnr]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  out  this  special 
order. 

As  you  say,  there  may  be  a  silver 
lining  in  the  President's  trip,  but  I 
think  no  matter  wliat  is  said  by  him 
that  there  will  be  more  threads  of  mis- 
understanding and  of  misperception. 
Over  the  weekend,  like  everybody  else, 
I  read  and  I  listened  intently  to  the 
various  comments  from  twth  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  trip  to  Germany 
by  the  President,  and  I  heard  it  urged 
in  various  ways  in  defense  of  his  trip, 
especially  to  the  cemetery,  that  it  is 
time  to  focus  on  the  future  and  not  on 
the  past,  and  that  the  West  Germans 
feel  that  the  protest  against  the  visit 
represents  an  effort  to  impose  collec- 
tive guilt  on  the  German  people. 

Let  me  express  my  feeling,  and  that 
is  that  some  important  distinctions  are 
being  blurred  or  forgotten  altogether 
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by  those  who  defend  in  that  way  or 
any  way  the  President's  decision.  One 
distinction  is  between  collective  guilt 
and  community  responsibility.  If  what 
is  meant  by  collective  g:uilt  is  that  all 
in  Germany  by  citizenship  alone  bear 
a  common  gruilt.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  concept  at  all. 

But  there  is  a  real  difference  be- 
tween collective  guilt  and  conununlty 
responsibility.  I  do  believe  in  commu- 
nity responsibility  if  by  that  is  meant 
that  a  society  collectively  must  ac- 
knowledge the  evils  that  grew  within 
that  society  and  their  debt  to  its  vic- 
tims. Nazism,  after  all,  did  grow  within 
a  particular  society,  with  millions  par- 
ticipating, with  millions  of  others  ac- 
quiescing, and  with  millions  losing 
their  lives  as  a  result.  It  was  not  im- 
posed Nazism  by  an  invading  army 
from  another  land. 

A  second  distinction  is  between  com- 
pliance with  orders  and  exertion  of  in- 
dividual will.  We  did  not  punish  every 
individual  within  German  society, 
whether  members  of  the  general 
public  or  rank  and  file  military  person- 
nel for  compliance  with  orders  of  their 
national  government.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  Is  not  necessary  that  those  na- 
tions who  fought  Germany  pay  equal 
honor  to  the  vast  majority  who  com- 
plied with  the  national  orders  and  to 
the  minority  within  Germany  who 
bravely  pursued  against  the  Nazis 
their  own  individual  conscience,  often 
to  their  death  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

A  third  distinction  that  is  important 
is  the  proper  one  between  facing  the 
future  and  forgetting  the  past.  There 
is  no  contradiction  necessarily  be- 
tween the  two  and,  indeed,  in  this  case 
there  Is  an  absolute  congrulty  because 
unless  we  do  in  fact  weep  over  the  in- 
calculable spilling  of  innocent  blood, 
the  future  can  go  dangerously  awry. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia very  much  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Madam  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  as  to 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
BxntTON  of  California).  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lzvufz]  has  33 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  yielding.  I 
will  not  take  much  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  special  order  today, 
asking  the  President  to  cancel  his 
planned  trip  to  Bltburg,  the  situs  of 
the  burial  ground  for  some  of  the  SS 
officers,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Nazi  Party  in  Germany. 


I  had  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to 
travel  to  Israel  and  to  visit  the  Holo- 
caust Museum  in  Jerusalem  with  my 
little  daughter  who  had  never  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  film  that  she  saw 
there,  some  of  the  horrible,  grotesque 
atrocities  pictured  there  that  were  in- 
flicted upon  human  beings.  She  was 
horrified,  as  I  was  reminded  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Nazis  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  the  Jewish  people  in 
World  War  II. 

I  felt,  when  the  flak  occurred  an- 
nouncing the  President's  visit  to  the 
cemetery,  that  it  was  a  very  insensitive 
act  on  the  part  of  any  official  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  much  less  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  great  country,  to  bestow 
the  honor  of  visiting  a  cemetery  where 
these  monsters  are  buried.  The  only 
good  that  I  can  think  that  could  possi- 
bly come  of  this  visit  is  that  it  may 
possibly  heighten  the  visibility  of  the 
atrocities  of  World  War  II  so  that 
little  children  who  were  not  bom 
during  that  era  may  be  reminded  of 
the  indelible  horrors  that  occurred 
before  their  birth  so  they  might  learn 
of  these  terrible  inhumanities  to  man. 

As  I  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
40  percent  of  the  American  people 
were  revealed  in  a  poll  today  as  not 
knowing  which  side  the  United  States 
fought  on  during  the  Vietnam  War,  it 
is  possible  that  some  value  may  occur 
from  the  President's  visit  to  this  ceme- 
tery and  his  presence  there  will  give 
those  of  us  who  are  sensitive  to  those 
atrocities  a  fonun  to  mind  others  that 
civilized  humanity  shall  never  aUow 
those  atrocities  to  occur  again. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHxmxR]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding,  and  congratulate 
him  for  reserving  time  for  this  very 
importani  special  order. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this 
trip  of  the  President's  has  pained  me 
greatly.  One  cannot  understand  why 
the  President  is  actually  going.  One 
hears  so  many  different  explanations, 
but  none  of  them  make  any  sense. 
None  of  them  have  refuted  the  idea  of 
going  to  a  different  place  where  the 
SS  is  not  burled,  where  one  could 
honor  the  many  millions  of  Germans 
who  were  not  part  of  Nazism— those 
who  suffered  on  the  home  front  and 
those  who  suffered  in  the  war  as  so 
many  other  people  did.  Yet,  through 
the  din  and  noise  and  everything  else 
that  has  emanated  from  the  White 
House  recently,  we  have  not  heard  a 
single  reason  why  Bltburg  is  a  better 
place  to  visit  than  the  grave  of  Konrad 
Adenauer,  or  of  Pastor  Neimoller,  the 
great  German  theologian,  or  of  the  re- 
sistance fighters— the  many  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans who  resisted  quietly  and  with 
arms,  with  voices,  with  thoughts,  and 


with  hearts.  Or  the  President  could 
honor  a  symbol  of  the  new  Germany, 
the  generation  that  was  bom  after  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  go  to  Bltburg. 
By  insisting  on  visiting  Bitburg,  Mr. 
President,  you  are  saying  that  there  is 
not  another  site  in  Germany  that  is 
untainted.  We  have  heard  not  from 
the  President  but  from  some  of  his  ad- 
visers that  Helmut  Kohl  has  asked 
him  to  visit.  Helmut  Kohl  is  an  ally  of 
the  President's,  as  West  Germany  is 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  an  ally 
that  we  need  and  deeply  appreciate. 
But  there  are  times  in  diplomacy  and 
politics  when  a  friend  comes  to  you 
and  says.  "Please  do  me  this  favor." 
and  you  say  to  that  friend.  "I  would  do 
almost  anything  you  ask.  but  I  must 
draw  the  line.  I  cannot  do  this.  Let  me 
do  the  favor  in  another  way,  at  an- 
other time,  in  another  place." 

Morality  does  enter  into  politics 
every  so  often.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  appropriate  time  that  morality 
should  enter  into  politics  than  today.  I 
find  it  somewhat  ironic  that  Richard 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger,  the  prime 
practitioners  of  real  politics,  hard- 
nosed,  brasstacks  politics,  are  being 
cited  as  a  reason,  as  a  bolster,  for  the 
President  going  to  Bitburg  when  it  is 
not  the  type  of  diplomacy  that  they 
practiced,  necessary  as  it  often  is,  that 
is  needed  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  luiow  you  do  not 
intend  this,  but  you  are  sending  a 
signal.  You  are  sending  a  signal  to 
thousands  of  people  in  Germany  and 
France  and  England  and  Italy,  and 
yes.  in  this  coimtry  and  in  many  other 
countries,  to  the  small  minority  who 
are  fanatics,  who  are  neo-Nazis.  You 
are  sending  a  signal  to  them  that  their 
hatred  is  OK.  You  are  not  saying  that 
it  is  OK,  but  in  their  warped  minds, 
when  you  visit  that  cemetery,  they 
will  believe  it  is  OK.  And  lest  you 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  hatred 
is  insignificant  and  far  away,  let  me 
read  to  you  some  lines  from  the  very 
popular  German  magazine.  Quick.  The 
lines,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
are  from  an  article  entitled.  "Reagan 
visit  in  Germany:  The  Power  of  the 
Jews."  and  it  reads,  talking  about 
Jewish  Americans: 

Their  protests  were  accompanied  by  a  gi- 
gantic press  campaign  In  which  not  only 
Jewish  commentators  recalled  the  suffering 
of  Elurope's  Jews  under  the  Nazis.  The 
major  television  networks  broadcast  antl- 
Oerman  films:  theaters  put  dramas  of 
Jewish  suffering  In  their  programs. 

The  article  referred  to  "the  powerful 
influence  of  Jewish  Cabinet  ministers 
such  as  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  surrounding  Reagan." 
Caspar  Weinberger  happens  to  be  a 
practicing  Episcopalian. 

Quick  also  asserted,  that  "the 
Jewish  lobby  dominates  U.S.  commerl- 
cal  television  networlcs  and  many 
newspapers." 
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Bfr.  President,  is  this  any  more  evi- 
dence than  you  need?  Do  not  give  a 
signal,  an  unintended  signal  but  a  real 
signal.  Do  not  go  to  Bitburg.  Choose 
another  site.  There  are  many  people 
in  my  district,  tens  of  thousands,  who 
are  Holocaust  survivors.  When  you 
walk  down  a  shopping  street  in  my  dis- 
trict in  the  siunmer.  when  people  are 
wearing  short  sleeves,  you  can  see  tat- 
tooed numbers  on  people's  arms. 
These  people  want  reconciliation  with 
Germany,  too.  But  they  do  not  want  it 
at  the  graves  of  the  SS.  Nor  do  Ameri- 
can veterans  want  reconciliation  at  the 
graves  of  the  SS. 

A  man  came  to  me  In  my  district  Just 
yesterday  and  he  told  me  that  he  and 
his  family  have  lived  in  this  country 
for  a  long  time.  A  cousin  of  his  was 
one  of  the  American  prisoners  cap- 
tiued  by  the  Germans  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  and  massacred  by  the 
Waffen  SS  at  Malmedy.  American 
POW's  with  their  hands  up  in  the  air, 
walking  along  being  brutally  machine 
gunned. 

The  tragedy  of  Nazism  is  not  limited 
to  any  one  group.  The  horror,  the 
blackness,  the  emptiness  of  Nazism  is 
not  limited,  and  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. We  cannot  wash  it  over.  We 
should  build  a  foundation  between 
West  Germany  and  ourselves,  but  not 
at  the  gravesite  of  the  SS,  because  rec- 
onciliations such  as  that  can  never  be. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  who  have 
spoken  here  on  this  special  order,  and 
many,  many  millions  of  Americans  and 
people  of  the  world  are  asking  you, 
please  do  not  visit  Bitburg. 

D  1600 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  extremely  thought- 
ful and  important  remarks. 

I  am  now  very  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  Speaker,  I  had 
the  good  fortime  this  morning  of  at- 
tending a  burial  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  I  participated  in  this  grave- 
site  service  honoring  my  friend  from 
Nevada.  J.  Lyn  Smith,  a  paratrooper 
in  the  Second  World  War.  This  is  a 
great  contrast  to  the  proposed  trip  to 
a  German  cemetery  of  our  President. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any 
reasonable  person  can  assert  that  the 
President's  decision  to  go  to  Bitburg 
diuing  his  trip  to  West  Germany  next 
month  was  provoked  by  any  mean 
spirit  within  him,  or  by  irreverance  to 
the  memory  of  American  and  allied 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Apparently 
the  President  was  asked  to  make  this 
visit  by  a  tearful  Chancellor  Kohl. 
When  he  accepted,  the  President  did 
not  know  there  were  SS  soldiers 
burled  there.  Now  he  knows. 

If  he  does  not  alter  his  plans,  he 
risks  searing  the  sensibilities  not  only 
of  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  but  of 


any  one  who  can  identify  with  the  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  Germany's  hateful  edict. 
Clearly,  this  encompasses  a  lot  of 
people.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  directed  letters  to  the 
President  exhorting  him  to  reconsider 
the  Bitburg  component  of  his  trip. 
Large  elements  of  the  American  public 
have  urged  better  Judgment.  And  some 
of  our  allies  have  expressed  their  res- 
ervations over  this  decision,  as  welL 

As  if  this  weren't  enough  to  compel 
a  change,  surely,  too.  the  Soviets  will 
have  a  field  day  with  this  fodder  for 
anU-Amerlcan  propaganda.  Why  bring 
this  upon  ourselves? 

President  Reagan  misdiagnoses 
where  the  test  of  his  integrity  lies  in 
this  whole  dilemma.  He  won't  be  ac- 
cused of  lacking  integrity  for  recant- 
ing what  is  a  bad  decision.  Instead  he 
stands  to  lose  far  more  by  clinging  to 
this  mistake,  having  to  lay  a  wreath 
and  make  a  speech  at  Bitburg— where 
47  SS  soldiers  are  burled— and  then 
confront  a  tide  of  negative  repercus- 
sions. 

Because  the  only  major  player  that 
Reagan  would  need  to  mollify  if  he 
chooses  another  cemetery  is  Kohl,  cer- 
tainly this  ill-advised  decision  can  be 
turned  aroiuid.  There  is  still  time  for 
the  President  to  reschedule  his  itiner- 
ary. I  implore  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and  I  am  now 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  FRAifK]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  taking  out  this  special  order  to  try 
and  get  across  the  fundamental  point 
that  we  are  seeking  to  make. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the  House 
nor  anyone  In  Washington  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  who  objects  to  firm, 
friendly,  solid  relations  between  Amer- 
ica and  West  Germany.  What  we 
object  to  is  the  notion  that  you  have 
to  include  a  visit  to  a  cemetery  where 
there  are  Nazi  soldiers,  particularly 
the  SS,  as  a  means  of  doing  that. 

The  West  Germans  have  a  great  deal 
of  which  to  be  proud.  Out  of  that  ter- 
rible event  of  the  Nazi  regime,  for 
which  German  society  was  responsi- 
ble, they  have  come  to  the  situation 
where  today  West  Germany  stands  out 
as  a  res[>ected,  democratic  nation. 
Indeed  their  East  German  brothers 
and  sisters  have  to  be  physically  re- 
strained from  coming  to  this  new, 
prosperous,  democratic  nation  of  West 
Germany. 

It  is  important  that  we  honor  that 
accomplishment,  but  not  by  denjrlng 
what  went  before.  In  fact,  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  accomplishment  when  we 
realize  what  went  before,  and  there  is 
no  inconsistency  at  all  between  a  rec- 
ognition of  what  West  Germany  has 
accomplished  today  and  a  continued 
decision  that  there  can  be  no  forget- 


ting, no  reconciliation,  and  no  relax- 
ation of  what  has  to  be  a  universal 
human  hatred  of  the  Hitler  regime. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  there. 

In  fact,  we  are  not  talking  now 
simply  ablout  bad  public  relations  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  misperception  that  says 
there  has  to  be  some  honor  and  some 
fealty  paid  to  the  people  who  fought 
for  and  defended  the  Nazi  regime  as  a 
means  of  forging  and  continuing  to 
have  our  close  links  with  West  Germa- 
ny. 

Yes;  I  understand  the  West  German 
Government  has  asked  President 
Reagan  to  do  this.  They  are  mistaken. 
and  there  cannot  be  a  serious  argu- 
ment, after  all  that  has  transpired  be- 
tween our  own  Nation  and  West  Ger- 
many since  1945,  from  the  Marshall 
plan  on  to  the  current  very  heavy  sta- 
tioning of  American  troops  there. 

Through  good,  economic  relations, 
through  all  that  we  have  been 
through  together,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  can  argue  that  this  visit 
to  the  cemetery  is  necessary.  It  is  a 
very  grave  error  that  the  President 
made.  He  has  consistently  compound- 
ed the  error  time  and  again  by  his 
statements  and  by  his  explanations.  It 
is  not  too  late.  You  do  not  show  weak- 
ness by  admitting  when  you  made  a 
mistake.  The  weakness  is  in  persisting 
in  this  mistake  and  in  compounding  it 
as  the  President  has  done. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding. 

Bfr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frakk],  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  now  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feigham] 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  so 
many  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  President's  planned  trip  to  the 
German  military  cemetery  in  Bitburg, 
West  Germany.  The  ceremony  is  an 
affront  to  the  memory  of  all  who  died 
at  the  hands  of  Hitler's  legions  and  to 
all  those  who  sacrificed  to  ensure  that 
freedom  would  endure  In  Western 
Elurope. 

Surely.  It  is  inmjpropriate  for  an 
American  head  of  state,  representing 
the  people  who  liberated  Germany 
and  Western  Europe  from  the  greatest 
horrors  in  the  history  of  humankind, 
to  participate  in  a  ceremony  of  re- 
membrance for  those  who  fought  to 
extend  the  terrors  of  nazism  during 
the  Second  World  War.  I  cannot  at  all 
understand  how  this  terrible  ceremony 
was  ever  contemplated  to  be  appropri- 
ate; nor  can  I  imagine  why  Chancellor 
Kohl  and  President  Reagan  insist  on 
going  through  with  it. 

I  fully  share  the  President's  goal  of 
increasing  reconciliation  between  the 
German  and  the  American  people. 
Yet,  the  placement  of  a  wreath  at  a 
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military  cemetery  containing  SS 
graves  undermines  that  goal  consider- 
ably. The  American  and  Oerman 
people  have  come  together  in  the  post- 
war years  because  of  our  shared  com- 
mitment *o  the  enduring  values  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  democracy.  Since 
the  defeat  of  nazism  in  Europe,  the 
people  of  West  Germany  and  of  West 
Berlin  have  dedicated  and  demonstrat- 
ed their  commitment  to  those  values. 

Rather  than  commemorate  the 
deaths  of  many  who  died  opposing 
those  values,  might  it  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  commemorate  the  lives  of 
those  who  fought  for  freedom  and  a 
progressive  future  in  postwar  Germa- 
ny? I  wrote  to  President  Reagan  2 
weeks  ago  suggesting  that  the  ceme- 
tery ceremony  be  replaced  with  one  at 
the  grave  of  Konrad  Adenauer,  the 
German  Chancellor  whose  courage 
and  leadership  did  so  much  to  restore 
the  trust  and  faith  that  Americans 
and  Germans  feel  for  one  another.  In- 
stead, the  President  has  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  his  visit  to  Bitburg,  while 
adding  a  ceremony  at  Bergen-Belsen. 

The  tragic  initial  decision  to  go  to 
Bitburg  is  only  exacerbated  by  the  in- 
sensitivities  expressed  by  those  who 
believe  that  a  trip  to  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  concentration  camp  can  in 
some  way  add  balance.  How  can 
anyone  believe  that  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  in  a  cemetery  containing 
Nazi  Waffen  SS  could  be  balanced  by 
another  event?  The  only  appropriate 
action  must  be  a  cancellation  of  the 
Bitburg  ceremony. 

Over  2.400  years  ago,  Sophocles,  in 
"Antigone,"  wrote  an  eternal  truth 
that  President  Reagan  and  Chancellor 
Kohl  would  be  well  to  remember.  "All 
men  make  mistakes,"  he  wrote,  "but 
the  Just  man  admits  his  error  and  re- 
pairs the  pain  he  has  caused.  The  only 
sin  is  pride." 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  if  the 
President's  insistence  on  visiting  the 
Bitburg  ceremony  undermined  the 
spirt  of  reconciliation  that  has  existed 
between  our  two  countries  for  some 
time.  Since  the  late  1940's,  when 
Americans  came  to  aid  of  West  Berlin- 
ers  during  their  hour  of  need — during 
the  Berlin  blockade— Germans  have 
known  that  the  American  people  sup- 
ported their  freedom  and  were  willing 
to  take  risks  to  preserve  and  defend  it. 
Our  efforts  under  the  Marshall  plan 
helped  to  forge  a  growing  and  vibrant 
economy  there,  and  our  work  in 
NATO  has  ensured  that  all  West  Ger- 
mans have  had  the  chance  to  live  in 
peace  and  freedom. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  President's  trip 
to  West  Germany  should  not  be  used 
to  gloss  over  the  tragedies  in  the  past 
or  to  rewrite  history.  I  believe  it 
should  commemorate  America's  par- 
ticipation In  the  conquering  of  Hitler, 
the  ending  of  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
Liberation  of  Western  Europe  from  the 
grip  of  Nazi  rule.  I  commend  my  col- 


leagues for  calling  this  special  order. 
Chancellor  Kohl  and  German  people 
must  understand  how  sincerely  we 
oppose  the  Bitburg  ceremony  and  the 
presence  of  President  Reagan  In  a 
Nazi  graveyard.  I  urge  them  to  change 
their  plans  and  work  to  arrange  an 
event  that  will  appropriately  celebrate 
our  two  countries'  continuing  efforts 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
remarks. 

I  am  very  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 

GlLMAJ*]. 

lix.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LcviHx]  for  making  this  time 
available  to  us  to  diactiss  this  impor- 
tant issue  sind  to  reiterate  my  own 
deep  concerns  about  the  President's 
proposed  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery in  Germany. 

In  the  past  few  days  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  focxissed  on  the  decision 
process  involved  in  this  matter,  as  well 
as  the  options  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  alter  this  decision.  In  today's 
Washington  Post,  mention  was  made 
that  the  President  now  plans  to  visit 
the  Bitburg  Cemetery  for  only  a  very 
brief  time,  while  arranging  a  much 
more  lengthy  visit  to  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  concentration  camp.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  many  people  are  working  to 
encourage  the  President  to  change  his 
mind  about  visiting  Bitburg,  and  I 
again  reiterate  my  own  suggestion 
that  a  more  appropriate  site  of  recon- 
ciliation would  be  to  lay  a  wreath  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Germany. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  personal 
anguish  to  many  of  my  own  constitu- 
ents. My  22d  Congressional  District  in 
New  York  has  a  high  percentage  of 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  as  well  as 
concentration  camp  survivors.  I  have 
received  more  personal  pleas  and  out- 
cries from  them  in  less  time  than  I 
have  on  any  other  issue.  Some  of 
those  veterans  had  families  who  per- 
ished In  the  camps,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  Just  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  but  the  very  lives 
of  their  own  brethren.  This  intense, 
personal  dedication  deserves  a  noble 
response  on  our  part,  and  on  the  part 
of  our  President.  Elle  Wiesel  and 
others  have  responded  to  this  crisis  of 
anguish  most  eloquently,  and  all  have 
spoken  from  the  heart.  Their  appeal  Is 
not  political.  It  is  humanitarian.  As 
Americans,  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science honor  those  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  singleminded  act  of 
genocide.  It  does  not  matter  that 
many  of  these  soldiers  were  young 
men;  the  SS  was  a  voluntary  branch  of 
the  Nazi  regime,  with  a  2-year  strict 
training  program.  Sworn  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  these  SS  soldiers  fulfilled 


Hitler's  orders  to  make  Europe  Juden- 
rein— empty  of  Jews.  These  same  SS 
soldiers  perpetrated  a  monstrous  mas- 
sacre of  our  own  Allied  troops,  without 
any  regard  to  the  moral  implications 
of  their  barbaric  actions. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  appealing  to  our  President 
to  reconsider  his  visit  to  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery  as  an  improper  setting  for 
his  comemorative  wreath-laying  cere- 
mony. 

D  1610 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  guess  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  politics  is  to 
say  simply,  "Look,  I  goofed." 

The  White  House  has  clearly  made 
an  error  in  judgment  in  deciding  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  visit  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery.  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons that  should  compel  the  White 
House  to  change  its  mind  if  it  were  not 
so  hard  in  public  life  to  say  a  mistake 
was  made.  This  visit  Is  an  affront  to 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust;  an  af- 
front to  the  soldiers  who  fought 
nazism.  and  a  very  serious  mistake  in 
foreign  policy. 

The  young  men  who  fought  together 
in  World  War  n  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  met  at 
the  EDbe  River.  They  recently  com- 
memorated an  anniversary  of  that 
time  when  they  marched  together  in 
opposition  to  the  spreading  terror  of 
nazism. 

For  an  American  President  now  to 
go  to  a  cemetery  to  honor  those  in  the 
cemetery,  including  Nazi  SS  troops 
buried  there,  would  give  the  Soviets  an 
enormous  propaganda  coup.  What 
they  would  do,  you  can  imagine  for 
the  next  year,  5  years,  or  10  years,  is 
send  pictures  all  aroiuid  the  world 
about  an  American  President  visiting  a 
cemetery  pajring  honor  to  dead  Nazi 
war  SS  troops. 

This  is  an  incredible  foreign  policy 
mistake.  All  of  us  need  to  be  prepared 
to  say.  "Yes.  on  second  thought,  it's 
the  wrong  thing  to  do." 

The  President  made  a  commitment. 
The  President  said,  "Yes,  I'll  do  that." 
But  on  reflection,  it  is  not  a  good  idea. 
It  Is  not  a  good  idea  for  him.  It  is  not  a 
good  idea  for  this  country. 

So  I  think,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  and 
others  who  had  made  the  case  very 
eloquently.  It  is  time  for  the  President 
and  the  Wliite  House  to  say,  "Yes,  we 
blew  this  one.  What  we  are  proposing 
to  do  doesn't  make  sense  and.  yes.  we 
are  going  to  change  our  minds  because 
changing  your  mind  when  you  are  pro- 
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posing  to  do  something  wrong  is  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

It  is  the  right  thing  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  President  changes  his 
mind. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  closing,  let  me  ttiank  all  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  this  special 
order  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  all 
those  who  participated  Just  before  this 
special  order  in  the  presentation  of 
the  very  important  resolution  that  has 
strong,  bipartisan  support  urging  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  trip. 

Let  me  thank  all  of  those  who  con- 
stitute a  clear  majority  of  both  this 
House  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  the 
other  body  on  a  bipartisan  basis  who 
have  urged  Chancellor  Kohl  to  recon- 
sider his  invitation  to  our  President 
with  regard  to  this  ill-conceived  plan. 

Let  me  in  terms  of  recapturing  some 
of  what  was  said  by  so  many  people, 
again  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  sum- 
marize simply  by  saying  that  this  is 
not  designed  to  be  a  political  issue. 
This  is  an  issue  where  Democrats  and 
Republicans  together  have  joined  In  a 
very  respectful  fashion  to  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
consider an  ill-conceived  decision. 

This.  I  might  say  on  a  personal  note, 
is  the  first  special  order  that  I  have 
ever  taken  out  in  my  two  terms  in  the 
House.  I  believe  that  this  time  should 
be  reserved  for  issues  on  which  one 
feels  very  deeply  and  in  which  there 
are  very  important  concerns  at  stake. 

I  think  we  have  seen  from  the 
people  who  have  spoken  here  today 
how  deeply  people  do  feel  on  this 
issue.  This  is  an  issue  on  which  people 
are  speaking  from  the  heart.  You  do 
not  see  people  reading  elaborate 
speeches  from  notes.  You  do  not  see 
people  using  lines  that  have  been 
given  to  them  by  their  staffs.  This  is 
an  issue  which  is  extremely  clear  on  a 
variety  of  levels,  on  a  moral  level,  on  a 
foreign  policy  level,  on  a  diplomatic 
level,  and  on  aU  the  levels  that  have 
been  discussed  here  today.  It  is  one 
that  has  beckoned  forth  deep  senti- 
ment from  throughout  this  entire 
country  and  from  citizens  who  are 
very  good  and  close  friends  of  our 
country  from  around  the  globe. 

In  the  name  of  everything  that  is 
good  in  America  and  in  the  name  of 
everything  that  we  have  stood  for  as  a 
nation  since  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  particularly  in  the  name  of 
reconciliation  and  healing  with  the 
people  of  Germany,  on  behalf  of  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  who 
have  spoken  today,  and  on  other  days 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  in  the 
other  body,  and  so  many  citizens  from 
around  the  globe,  I  earnestly  hope  and 
sincerely  urge  the  President  to  recon- 
sider this  very  unfortunate  decision. 


•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  President's  persistent  and  wrong- 
headed  determination  to  visit  a  West 
German  military  cemetery  at  Bitburg 
that  contains  the  graves  of  at  least  47 
Waffen  88  members,  while  canceling  a 
similar  visit  to  the  original  "model" 
Nazi  concentration  camp  at  Dachau, 
will  leave  a  scar  of  shame  on  the  na- 
tional memory  for  generations  to 
come. 

This  decision  Is  a  deliberate  affront 
to  all  people  of  conscience,  regardless 
of  national  origin,  ethnic  or  religious 
background,  because  it  honors  the  vlc- 
timizers  at  the  expense  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  SS  in  all  its  perverse  mani- 
festations were  the  ultimate  subver- 
sion of  the  Judeo-Christian  ideals  that 
have  been  the  very  foundation  of 
Western  civilization. 

The  SS  were  the  implementers  of 
Hitler's  "final  solution"  who  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  genocide  of 
almost  6  million  Jews.  They  were  the 
mass  murders  who  exterminated  equal 
numbers  of  non-Jews  in  the  concentra- 
tion camps  because  of  their  opposition 
to.  or  lack  of  suitability  for  Inclusion 
in  the  criminal  madness  that  was  the 
Third  Reich. 

It  was  the  Waffen  SS  that  initiated 
a  series  of  deliberate  World  War  n 
atrocities,  beginning  in  Poland  in  1939. 
and  continuing  with  the  murder  of  101 
British  prisoners  of  war  at  Le  Paradis 
in  1940  to  the  wanton  massacre  of  at 
least  71  imiformed  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel at  Malmedy.  Belgium.  In  1944. 
Some  of  the  members  from  the  SS 
unit  that  conducted  the  Malmedy  mas- 
sacre are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Bitburg. 

What  must  the  surviving  American 
veterans  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
who  helped  to  liberate  Germany  from 
the  Nazi  horrors  think  of  a  President 
who  chooses  to  honor  these  murders 
while  Ignoring  them? 

What  must  the  veterans  of  other 
Allied  nations  whose  comrades  were 
also  massacred  by  the  SS  In  vlrtuaUy 
every  country  of  Europe  think  of  this 
decision  which  Is  historically  Ignorant 
and  personally  Insensitive? 

What  must  those  Germans  who  re- 
sisted Hitler  and  Nazism  think  when 
Wehrmacht  military  and  Waffen  SS 
are  publicly  remembered— and  implic- 
itly honored— whUe  their  incredible 
courage  is  deliberately  Ignored— all  In 
the  name  of  "reconciliation"?  What  a 
tragic  revision  of  recent  history!  What 
an  Incredible  inversion  of  moral  im- 
peratives. •  •  • 

At  the  same  time  the  President  Is 
visiting  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg  the 
SS  will  be  having  a  public  reunion  in 
Bavaria,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Dachau.  The  President  is  also  sched- 
uled to  meet  with  Franz  Joseph 
Strauss,  the  West  German  political 
leader  in  Bavaria  who  first  urged  the 
President  not  to  visit  Dachau  because 


he  feared  "leftist,  antl-Amerlcan"  pro- 
tests. 

How  sad— and  how  shallow  a  series 
of  excuses  by  the  leaders  of  both  coun- 
tries. I  urge  the  President  to  rescind 
his  personal  decision  to  visit  the  mili- 
tary cemetery  at  Bitburg  and  to  focus 
his  fuU  attention  on  honoring  the  vic- 
tims of  Nazism,  not  its  peri>etrators. 
To  do  any  less  in  our  name  is  to  dis- 
honor us  aIL« 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Madam  Speaker, 
some  have  called  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  go  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  a 
political  error,  a  public  relations  gaffe. 
Others  have  (»Jled  it  a  diplomatic  mis- 
take, particularly  with  the  damage  it 
appears  to  have  done  to  our  relations 
with  our  West  German  allies.  But  his 
decision  is  much  more  than  a  political 
or  diplomatic  mistake.  It  is  a  moral 
dagger  that  pierces  the  heart  of  so 
many  Americans  and  Eiiropeans  who 
suffered  under  the  iron  fist  of  nazism. 
And  it  is  a  psychological  assault  on  the 
Holocaust  survivors— and  on  the  rela- 
tives on  the  many  who  didn't  survive — 
who  must  live  with  a  memory  haunted 
by  the  evil,  grim  specter  of  the  Nazi 
final  solution. 

Imagine  the  inner  tears  of  the  survi- 
vors who  heard  the  President  say  that 
the  German  World  War  II  soldiers 
"were  victims,  just  as  surely  as  the  vic- 
tims in  the  concentration  camps." 
Imagine  the  inner  anguish  of  the  sur- 
vivors who  heard  the  I»re8ident  decline 
a  visit  to  Dachau,  then  agree  to  visit 
Bitburg.  and  then,  after  the  press  re- 
vealed that  the  cemetery  contained 
the  graves  of  the  SS  troopers,  decided 
to  visit  Bergen  Belsen  to  balance  out 
his  visits.  We  cannot  balance  out  good 
and  evil.  If  everyone  is  a  victim,  then 
no  one  is  a  vlctiin. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  reports  tliat  the  President's  ad- 
visers counseled  him  not  to  "cave  in" 
on  this  decision.  But  who  is  he  caving 
into.  Holocaust  survivors?  American 
veterans? 

For  40  years  the  American  and 
German  people  have  developed  close 
ties  because  of  a  common  faith  in  de- 
mocracy. Our  alliance  is  strong,  and 
our  shared  goals  are  noble.  Reconcilia- 
tion between  our  two  nations  is  a  fact. 
A  ceremony  at  Bitburg  is  unnecessary. 
There  are  many  other  ways  to  remem- 
ber—a visit  at  the  grave  of  Konrad 
Adenauer,  a  commemoration  of  the 
German  resistance,  a  recognition  of 
the  allied  dead.  But  why  Bitburg? 
Why  the  pain  for  the  survivors  and 
the  Allied  veterans?  Why  tread  on  his- 
tory? 

MfM^ftw  Speaker,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  the  moving  renuu-ks  of  E3ie 
Wiesel: 

I,  too,  wish  to  attain  true  reconciliation 
with  the  German  people.  I  do  not  believe  in 
collective  guilt,  nor  In  collective  responsibil- 
ity. Only  the  kUlere  were  guilty.  Their  sons 
and  daughters  are  not.  And  I  believe  *  *  * 
that  we  can  and  we  must  work  together 
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with  them  and  with  all  people.  And  we  must 
work  to  bring  peace  and  understanding  to  a 
tormented  world  that  *  *  *  is  still  awaiting 
redemption. 

Madam  Speaker,  Bitburg  is  not  the 
door  to  redemption.  I  implore  the 
President:  for  the  sake  of  history,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  living,  please  don't 
KO.« 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  President  to  cancel  his 
plans  to  visit  the  Bitburg  Cemetery, 
where,  in  addition  to  Grerman  soldiers, 
he  will  be  honoring  Waffen  SS  mem- 
bers, who  conducted  the  Nazi  genocide 
against  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  Reagan's  trip  to  Germany— his 
belated  addition  of  a  visit  to  a  concen- 
tration camp,  and  his  refusal  to  cancel 
a  stop  at  Bitburg— reflects  a  moral  and 
historical  blindness  to  the  suffering  of 
the  victims  of  Hitler's  Germany.  No 
dramatic  speech  by  the  President  or 
public  relations  extravaganza  by  his 
advancemen  can  heal  the  wounds 
opened  by  President  Reagan's  insensi- 
tivlty. 

Scheduling  for  the  trip  has  been 
blighted  by  moral  obtuseness  and  mis- 
Judgment.  In  February  the  President 
first  indicated  he  would  not  visit  a 
German  concentration  camp  site, 
saying  he  wanted  to  avoid  opening  old 
wounds  while  in  Germany.  Then,  he 
added  the  stop  at  the  Bitburg  Military 
Cemetery.  On  April  18.  he  Justified 
this  visit  by  explaining  that  German 
soldiers  who  died  defending  nazism 
were  "Just  as  siuely"  victims  as  the  6 
million  Jews  and  millions  of  other  na- 
tionalities tortured  and  slaughtered  in 
Hitler's  gas  chambers. 

President  Reagan  now  stubbornly 
refuses  to  admit  he  made  a  mistake. 
After  a  direct  plea  not  to  visit  Bitburg 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  and  Buchen- 
wald  stirvlvor,  Elle  Wiesel,  the  Presi- 
dent still  resists  altering  his  plans. 
Simon  Wisenthal.  a  Holocaust  survivor 
who  searches  for  Nazi  war  criminals 
still  at  large,  denounced  the  Bitburg 
stopover  while  declining  the  Presi- 
dent's inviution  to  Bitburg.  The  U.S. 
Senate  urged  the  President  to  reassess 
his  plans.  And  last  week,  257  Members 
of  this  body  wrote  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  asking  him  to  withdraw  his  invi- 
tation to  Reagan  to  lay  a  wreath  at 
Bitburg. 

Even  with  the  added  trip  to  Bergen- 
Belsen,  the  Bitburg  visit  is  morally 
wrong.  It  prevents  us  from  pajrlng 
proper  tribute  to  the  victims  of  nazism 
and  the  Americans  who  fought  that 
evil.  It  is  an  improper  way  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  free  and  democratic  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  And.  it  is  an  im- 
proper way  to  pay  tribute  to  heroic 
Germans  that  resisted  Hitler's  efforts 
In  World  War  II. 

The  President  is  now  scrambling  to 
find  a  politically  acceptable  way  to 
visit  Bitburg  when  there  is  no  such  al- 
ternative except  not  to -visit  the  ceme- 


tery. Some  assert  that  it  would  be  a 
sign  of  weakness  for  the  President  to 
cancel  his  visit.  On  the  contrary,  this 
is  am  opportunity  for  the  President  to 
present  a  lesson  about  the  Holocaust 
for  current  and  future  generations.  If 
the  President  cancels  his  Bitburg  visit, 
the  lesson  will  be  an  unambiguous  one, 
and  all  the  more  powerful.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  demonstration  of  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  our  Nation's,  resolve 
about  human  rights  and  freedom.  This 
is  a  strong  message,  not  a  weak  one. 

"The  issue  here  Is  not  politics,"  said 
Elle  Wiesel,  "but  good  and  evil."  Un- 
fortunately, the  President  falls  to  see 
the  difference  even  when  presented  so 
plainly.  Madam  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong. 

I.  too,  believe  that  our  friends  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  should 
not  collectively  suffer  guilt  for  the 
Nazi  crimes,  and  on  this  40th  anniver- 
sary of  V-E  day  we  should  celebrate 
our  friendship.  However,  I  am  afraid 
to  think  of  what  that  day  wlU  symbol- 
ize to  the  world  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  lays  a  wreath  at  the 
graves  of  SS  troops.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  cancel  his  trip  to  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery.* 

•  Mr.  EEKjAR.  Madam  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  I'm  sorry  that  we  all  have 
to  be  here  today.  To  you,  to  me,  to 
most  Americans,  it's  obvious  that  the 
President  should  not  lay  a  wreath 
before  the  graves  of  the  SS  at  Bitburg. 
But  today,  after  weeks  of  controversy, 
we're  here  making  a  last  desperate 
plea  for  President  Reagan  not  to 
reopen  the  wounds  of  World  War  II. 

I  share  the  President's  desire  to 
achieve  reconciliation.  However,  the 
Bitburg  ceremony  is  guaranteed  to  be 
divisive,  not  unifying.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  be  a  hurtful  act.  not  an  act  of  heal- 
ing. 

I  believe  Elle  Wiesel  said  it  best 
when  he  accepted  his  medal  at  the 
White  House  1 1  days  ago.  He  said: 

I  too  wish  to  attain  true  reconciliation 
with  the  German  people.  I  do  not  believe  In 
collective  guilt,  nor  in  collective  responalbU- 
Ity.  ...  we  can  and  must  work  together 
with  them  and  with  all  people.  And  we  must 
work  to  bring  peace  and  understanding  to  a 
tormented  world  that,  as  you  know.  Is  still 
awaiting  redemption  .  .  . 

The  issue,  as  Mr.  Wiesel  said,  is  not 
one  of  politics,  but  one  of  good  and 
evil.  The  President  should  not  be  at- 
tempting to  heal  by  honoring  the 
graves  of  88  soldiers.  Hitler's  elite 
corps  who  ran  the  death  camps  and 
participated  in  the  massacre  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  A  ceremony  rec- 
ognizing even  one  Individual  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Nazi  war  crimes  deni- 
grates the  piu-pose  of  the  President's 
trip  and  works  against  reconciliation. 

There  is  still  time  for  the  President 
to  change  his  plans,  to  honor  the 
grave  of  a  German  member  of  the  re- 
sistance, or  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who 
did  so  much  for  postwar  reconciliation. 


There  is  still  time  for  the  President  to 
change  his  plans,  to  contribute  to  the 
healing  of  wounds. 

Let  me  close  on  a  personal  note.  Vet- 
erans and  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity have  been  vocal  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  President's  trip;  some 
have  even  said  that  this  is  a  "Jewish 
issue"  or  a  "veterans  issue." 

Jews  and  veterans  should  not  be 
alone:  I  submit  that  this  is  an  issue  for 
all  Americans.  As  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, I  believe  that  all  of  us— Christians 
and  Jews,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
men  and  women— should  speak  out  to 
Insist  that  good  triumphs,  that  healing 
triumphs.  Worltlng  together,  we  can 
pursue  and  achieve  Justice.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  today 
with  a  sense  of  fimdamental  sadness 
that  is  rooted  In  disappointment  and 
disbelief.  When  I  spoke  to  the  House 
on  April  15  about  the  serious  mistake 
that  the  President  was  making  with 
the  scheduled  visit  to  the  Bitburg 
Cemetery,  I.  like  many  others,  be- 
lieved that  the  President  would  recog- 
nize this  and  the  cemetery  would  be 
dropped  from  his  itinerary. 

This  has  not  happened.  A  bad  situa- 
tion has  become  much  worse  and  there 
is  now  a  very  troubling,  Kafka-llke 
quality  to  the  whole  event.  It  is  as 
though  the  ability  to  alter  the  trip  was 
beyond  the  reach  or  power  of  mortal 
man.  But  it  is  not  too  late,  and  the 
President  should  listen  to  reason. 

Those  88  graves  in  Bitburg  are  sym- 
bolic. They  represent  the  darkest 
chapter  in  modem  world  history.  To 
go  to  that  cemetery  with  the  wreath, 
the  flags,  and  all  implications  that  the 
visit  carries  with  it  is  a  mistake  of  tre- 
mendous proportions  for  this  country, 
Germany,  and  the  West  as  a  whole. 
There  can  be  no  reconciliation  with 
the  SS.  As  Elie  Wiesel  said  to  the 
I*resident:  "That  place.  Mr.  President, 
is  not  your  place.  Yoiu*  place  Is  with 
the  victims  of  the  SS."« 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  Speaker, 
even  though  P>resldent  Reagan  is  leav- 
ing on  his  EXiropean  trip  tomorrow, 
there  is  still  time  for  him  to  cancel  his 
visit  to  Germany's  military  cemetery 
at  Bitburg. 

And  he  must  cancel  the  event. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  salute  today's  Germany— the 
Germany  that  is  a  model  of  Democra- 
cy, not  honor  a  dark  moment  in 
human  history  when  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Jewish  men,  women,  and 
children  were  murdered  simply  be- 
cause of  their  heritage. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  pay  tribute  to  40  years  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Germa- 
ny, not  honor  German  soldiers  who 
were  responsible  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  casualties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  visit  a  cemetery  where  Allied 
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forces  are  buried,  not  a  cemetery  that 
was  once  used  as  a  staging  area  for  the 
bloody  Battle  of  the  Bulge  where  more 
than  70,000  American  GI's  were  killed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  pay  his  respects  to  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  and  its  survivors,  not 
lay  a  wreath  at  the  gravesites  of  those 
who  guarded  the  death  camps  from 
escape  and  outside  interference. 

The  visit  to  Bitburg  is  a  terrible  mis- 
take. It  reopens  old  wounds.  It  is  an  in- 
sensitive decision  that  minimizes  the 
sacrifices  of  American  veterans  and 
the  suffering  of  Jews  who  were  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  state.  It  drives  a 
wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  And  it  goes  against  all  that 
this  Nation  stands  for,  and  has  fought 
for,  in  its  200-year  history.* 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
President's  scheduled  trip  to  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  furor  both  among  his  supporters 
and  those  who  do  not  alwajrs  agree 
with  him. 

Why  is  there  so  much  controversy 
over  this  visit?  Why  is  a  symbolic  trip 
to  a  cemetery  so  important?  Because 
symbolism  is  all  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  have  left.  It  is  the  only 
solace  they  can  find  from  the  horror 
they  experienced.  We  cannot  ade- 
quately imagine  that  horror;  we  can 
only  pay  respect  through  our  remem- 
brance. 

The  words  "never  again"  ring  loudly 
from  the  survivors  and  the  families  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust.  But  to 
make  certain  that  those  words  have 
meaning,  it  is  up  to  us  to  Join  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
memory  of  this  tragedy  alive. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  when  we 
ask  the  President  not  to  go  to  Bitburg 
we  do  so  not  as  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, but  as  Americans  who  do  not 
want  our  Nation  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  evil  of  the  SS.  The 
memory  of  the  excesses  of  that  evil 
must  be  preserved  so  that  we  can  for- 
ever guard  against  this  dark  side  of 
humanity.  The  President  must  not  go 
to  Bitburg  and  betray  the  vigilance  of 
this  memory.* 

*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  message  is  clear.  The  American 
people  are  distraught  over  the  memo- 
ries that  the  President's  proposed  trip 
reawakens.  Pleas  have  come  from  all 
segments  of  our  society  imploring  the 
President  not  to  visit  Bitburg's  mili- 
tary cemetery. 

I  have  never  received  such  impas- 
sioned maU  as  that  which  this  contro- 
versy has  evoked.  This  outpouring  re- 
affirms my  belief  that  the  President 
must  find  another  way  to  signal  our 
sincere  reconciliation  toward  the  dem- 
ocratic government  that  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  Nazi  Germany  40  years  ago. 

I  have  heard  from  veterans,  Holo- 
caust survivors,  and  many  people  who 
do  not  fall  into  either  category.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  the  senti- 


ments they  have  expressed  which 
highlight  the  height  of  the  despair 
and  confusion  they  feel. 

I'm  a  veteran  of  World  War  11  who  lost 
many  dear  friends  fighting  for  our  country 

*  *  *  In  decorating  and  honoring  the  graves 
of  ex-Nazis  we  are  doing  a  diaservlee  to  the 
cherished  memories  and  the  ideals  of  our 
American  war  dead.— Mr.  Benjamin  Peld- 
man,  6th  District.  New  York. 

As  a  refugee  from  Nazi  Oermany  who  lost 
his  parents  and  innumerable  dear  ones  In 
the  Holocaust,  as  a  volunteer  for  the  draft 
for  the  VS.  Army  who  entered  service  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  as  a  participant  of  D-£>ay 
invasions  of  botjh  North  Africa  and  Sicily, 
having  been  wounded  in  action  in  Norman- 
dy, as  a  recipient  of  the  purple  heart,  the 
bronze  star,  and  the  Belgian  Croix  de 
Ouerre  Avec  Palme,  but  above  all  as  an 
American,  I  am  sickened  and  offended  by 
the  Insensltlvlty  displayed  toward  the 
memory  of  the  thousands  of  American  serv- 
icemen kUled  by  those  whose  graves  you 
intend  to  visit  on  your  upcoming  trip  to 
Oermany.— Slegmund  Spiegel,  5th  District, 
New  York. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a  World  War  n 
veteran  or  Jewish  to  resent  the  idea  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  honoring 
Nazi  war  dead  *  *  *  Millions  of  mature  60 
plus  and  elderly  70  plus  Americans,  like  us 
remember  vividly  Allied  sacrifices  in  World 
War  n— including  American  prisoners  of 
War  butchered  by  Nazi  troops  near  that 
cemetery  •  •  •.  Many  living  Germans  were 
part  of  Hitler's  efforts  to  build  a  Reich  that 
would  rule  the  world  *  *  *.  Honoring  all  war 
dead  is  a  meaningless  blurring  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  dead  don't  deserve 
honor.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Magnell.  5th 
District,  New  York.  

As  a  combat  veteran  of  WW  11,  I  feel  de- 
based by  President  Reagan's  decision  to  visit 
the  German  cemetery  that  holds  the  re- 
mains of  so  many  of  the  Nazi  criminals  of 
that  conflict  •  •  *.  We  can  never  let  the 
world  forget  what  the  Germans  of  that  era 
did  to  humanity.  To  honor  those  who  par- 
ticipated In  that  horror  is  an  insult,  not 
only  to  Americans,  but  to  all  people,  all  over 
the  world  who  value  the  right  of  every 
human  to  be  allowed  to  think  and  worship 
according  to  his  own  beliefs.— Mr.  Gil 
MaUwista.  5th  District,  New  York. 

I  share  the  concern  and  opposition 
expressed  by  my  constituents.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  numerous  groups 
trsring  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
Holocaust  never  took  place.  This  of- 
fensive and  preposterous  assertion  is 
sure  to  gain  some  acceptance  if  the 
President  lays  a  wreath  at  a  cemetery 
where  members  of  the  elite  SS  guard 
are  buried. 

The  fundamental  lesson  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  never  again.  As  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Nation,  our  responsi- 
bility Is  to  assure  that  this  lesson 
never  fades.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  New  York  for  re- 
serving this  time  so  that  this  very  ex- 
pression may  be  relayed  to  the  Presi- 
dent.*       

*  Ms.  MIKUISKI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  with  a  deep  sense  of  outrage 
at  President  Reagan's  proposed  plan 
to  visit  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg,  Ger- 
many. This  cemetery  contains  the 
graves  of  German  SS  officers,  the  Nazi 


elites  who  brutally  carried  out  Hitler's 
plan  to  exterminate  the  Jews  of 
Europe.  Regardless  of  the  Intent  of  In- 
cluding Bitburg  on  the  President's 
Itinerary,  or  the  addition  of  other 
events  to  the  schedule.  President 
Reagan  should  immediately  cancel  his 
plan  to  lay  a  wreath  at  Bitburg. 

This  mcHith  we  have  been  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  the  liberation  of 
the  Nazi  death  camps.  Part  of  remem- 
bering the  dead  and  the  other  victims 
of  nazism  is  never  forgetting  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Holocaust.  President 
Reagan's  plan  to  lay  a  wreath  at  Bit- 
burg is  far  from  a  gesture  of  reconcili- 
ation with  modem  Germany.  Rather 
it  is  opening  the  wounds  of  thousands 
of  Holocaust  survivors  and  Gold  Star 
mothers  everjrwhere.  Furthermore,  it 
is  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of  47 
Nazi  SS  members,  participants  in  the 
torture  and  murder  of  millions  of  in- 
nocent people. 

I  have  written  personaUy  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  asking  him  to  remove 
Bitburg  from  his  itinerary.  In  my 
letter  I  also  encouraged  him  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  continue  our  Na- 
tion's friendship  with  present-day  Ger- 
many. I  do  not  believe  In  collective 
guilt.  But  I  must  Join  with  Elie  Wiesel 
who  said:  "The  issue  here  is  not  poli- 
tics, but  good  and  evil."  The  American 
President's  place  is  with  the  victims, 
not  the  perpetrators,  of  Nazi  atroc- 
ities. 

Our  current  friendship  with  Germa- 
ny does  not  make  us  forget  the  past. 
Out  of  resi>ect  for  those  who  died  and 
suffered,  out  of  respect  for  the  lessons 
of  the  Holocaust,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  In  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  calling  for  the  President  to 
cancel  his  trip  to  Bitburg.* 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  express- 
ing my  deep  concern  over  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  to  visit  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery in  West  Germany.  The  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Bitburg  is  Intended  to 
improve  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many but  it  has  had  the  opposite 
effect  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
President's  stated  Intention  to  visit  a 
military  cemetery  in  Bitburg  has 
opened  old  wounds  and  sharply  divid- 
ed this  Nation. 

Some  would  portray  this  visit  as  an 
issue  of  primary  concern  to  the  Jewish 
community,  but  that  is  inaccurate.  It 
is  a  Jewish  issue,  but  it  is  also  an  issue 
of  concern  to  gentiles.  Many  of  the 
major  veterans  organizations  have 
protested  against  the  President's  visit. 
They  are  disturbed  because  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  would  honor  the  murderers 
of  their  fallen  comrades,  as  well  as  the 
peri)etrators  of  the  most  horrifying 
slaughter  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  eloquent 
speech  given  by  Elle  Wiesel  at  the 
White  House  last  week  would  change 
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the  President's  mind  and  show  him 
the  folly  of  his  plans.  While  I  sincerely 
believe  the  President  was  deeply 
moved  by  Mr.  Wiesel's  words,  he  ap- 
parently feels  that  he  has  made  some 
personal  commitment  (o  Chancellor 
Kohl  as  one  head  of  ffovemment  to 
another. 

The  administration  should  recognize 
that  a  decision  that  causes  such  con- 
troversy at  home  is  worthless,  no 
matter  what  its  value  abroad.  They 
should  \>e  worldng  with  the  West  Ger- 
mans to  develop  an  option  that  wlU 
benefit  both  sides  and  alienate  no  one. 
I  join  with  Elie  Wlesel  and  the  count- 
less others  who  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's place  is  not  in  Bitburg,  his  place 
is  with  the  victims.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
President  Reagan  to  cancel  his  visit  to 
Bitburg  Cemetery. 

Certainly  none  of  us  has  a  problem 
with  the  President's  stated  desire  to 
commemorate  40  years  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  West  Germany.  But  in 
doing  so,  the  President  must  not 
ignore  the  horrors  and  brutality  of  the 
Nazi  regime  and  should  scrupulously 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  paying 
tribute  to  individuals  who  perpetrated 
crimes  against  humanity. 

If  the  President  wants  to  honor  the 
victims  of  World  War  II,  be  does  not 
have  to  look  very  far.  All  of  Europe 
was  a  victim  of  the  Nazi  regime.  The 
millions  who  were  murdered  in  the 
death  camps,  the  fallen  soldiers  of  the 
Allied  forces,  the  people  and  towns  of 
Europe  that  were  overrun  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazi  war  machine,  the 
fighters  in  the  German  resistance 
movement,  all  were  victims  and  all  de- 
serve to  be  honored  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  never  the 
President's  intention  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  SS.  The  planned  visit  to 
Bitburg  was  simply  a  result  of  poor 
Judgment  and  bad  advice.  The  most 
honorable  course  of  action  would  be  to 
admit  the  error  and  cancel  the  visit  to 
the  cemetery.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
President  to  reconsider  his  plans.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  find  an  alternative  site 
for  the  President  to  mark  40  years  of 
peace.*  

•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Madam  Speak- 
er, the  proposed  visit  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  German  war  cemetery 
at  Bitburg,  billed  as  sjrmbollc  of  our 
reconciliation  with  present-day  Ger- 
many, actually  undermines  the  genu- 
ine reconciliation  our  present  alliance 
with  Germany  symbolizes.  The  Juxta- 
position of  the  symbol  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  that  entombed  in  those 
graves,  the  greatest  evil  the  world  has 
suffered,  can  only  pervert  the  symbol 
of  reconciliation  which  we  wish  to  ex- 
press. We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
with  the  past  and  its  nefarious  sym- 
bols. The  SS.  the  elite  corps  of  Nazi 


Germany,  perpetrated  the  most  griev- 
ous crimes  against  humanity  ever  re- 
corded in  history.  The  Nazis  distorted 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
through  the  very  distortion  and  per- 
version of  symbols:  the  ones  who  at 
the  gate  of  the  death  camp  Inscribed 
"Work  makes  Free";  the  ones  who 
called  their  mass  deportations  to 
death  camps  "resettlement":  the  ones 
who  sent  their  victims  to  the  "show- 
ers" to  "disinfect"  them;  the  ones 
whose  "Final  Solution"  meant  the 
total  annihilation  of  a  whole  people. 
Madam  Speaker,  how  can  we  even 
symbolically  reconcile  ourselves  with 
this  past? 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
President  Reagan  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  honor  and  uphold  the  values  for 
which  countless  Americans  fought  and 
died  in  their  struggle  to  free  Europe 
from  the  Nazi  tyranny  which  almost 
engxilfed  the  world.  Americans  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
world;  for  the  siirvlval  of  democracy 
which  affords  its  citizens  equal  protec- 
tion under  law.  And  many  died  for  the 
free  Europe  we  have  today;  including 
democratic  West  Germany.  Is  it  then 
fitting  for  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legacy  of  freedom  to  reconcile  them- 
selves with  the  very  evil  which  would 
undermine  our  hard-won  liberties? 

Madam  Speaker,  I  join  my  appeal 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  that 
he  cancel  his  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cem- 
etery; a  visit  that  only  revives  memo- 
ries of  Nazi  atrocities  and  reopens 
bitter  wounds.  Mr.  Reagan  would  dem- 
onstrate true  leadership  if  he  were  to 
cancel  his  proposed  visit  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  reconciliation 
that  has,  in  fact,  existed  for  some  time 
cannot  be  justified  if  it  rests  on  the 
scattered  cinders  of  forgetfulness.* 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  carry  out  his  plans  to  visit  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery  honors  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  millions 
of  American  soldiers  and  Jews.  Those 
burled  in  this  cemetery  au^  the  perpe- 
trators of  some  of  the  greatest  crimes 
of  humanity  during  this  century. 
Many  of  the  German  soldiers  burled 
at  Bitburg  were  members  of  the 
Waffen  SS,  the  combat  arm  of  an  elite 
Nazi  unit. 

As  a  Jew  who  has  personally  suf- 
fered family  losses,  I  am  outraged  that 
40  years  after  the  end  of  the  world's 
most  atrocious  regime,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Intends  to  honor 
the  German  military  war  dead.  This  is 
an  indignation  that  offends  not  only 
the  souls  of  the  6  million  Jews  who 
were  slaughtered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis,  but  the  400,000  American  serv- 
icemen who  lost  their  lives  In  World 
War  n  as  well.  Rather  than  healing 
old  wounds,  this  has  opened  them  up 
again.  Rather  than  increasing  under- 
standing, it  increases  misunderstand- 


ing. Rather  than  celebrating  the 
future,  it  has  rekindled  the  horrors  of 
the  past. 

After  observing  the  sense  of  outrage 
from  nearly  all  sectors  of  the  Ameri- 
can population,  the  President  was 
quick  to  add  a  stop  at  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  Concentration  Camp  to  his 
itinerary;  however,  he  continues  to  in- 
clude the  Bitburg  ceremony  on  his 
schedule.  Visiting  the  site  of  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  were  brutally  mur- 
dered can  not  be  considered  a  trade-off 
to  visiting  Bitburg. 

To  voice  my  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's planned  trip  to  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery, I  have  coslgned  several  letters 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  advising 
the  President  of  Congress'  belief  that 
there  is  a  more  appropriate  way  to 
highlight  the  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 125,  a  sense  of  the  Congress  res- 
olution that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  not  honor  the 
memory  of  those  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  millions  by  visiting  Bitburg. 

We  should  not  honor  the  guilty.  We 
know  the  pain  of  remembering  the 
Nazi  genocide  and  feel  the  loss  of  each 
life  as  If  it  were  our  own.  Hitler's  reign 
ended  40  years  ago,  but  for  the  many 
who  survived  the  camps,  the  hiding, 
and  the  awful  waiting,  it  happened 
yesterday.  Therefore,  we  must  remem- 
ber, not  honor,  the  Nazi  barbarism,  so 
that  it  may  never  happen  again.* 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Madam  Speaker,  our 
President  leaves  tomorrow  on  a  lOnlay 
trip  to  Europe.  Our  President  intends 
to  visit  a  West  German  cemetery  at 
Bitburg  where  47  of  the  Third  Reich's 
notorious  Waif  en  (weapons)  SS 
troops,  as  well  as  2,000  German  sol- 
diers, lay  buried.  Many  Americans.  I 
being  among  them,  strongly  believe 
the  President's  plan  to  honor  these 
men  Is  ill-advised  and  insensitive. 

Just  40  years  ago,  6  million  Jews, 
plus  millions  of  other  innocent  people, 
were  murdered  In  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust—victims of  the  SS  organization 
that  once  included  the  47  who  lay 
burled  at  Bitburg.  The  aim  of  the  SS 
was,  according  to  SS  leader  Heinrich 
Hlmmler,  to  "find  out,  to  fight  and  de- 
stroy all  open  and  secret  enemies  of 
the  Fuhrer.  the  national  socialist 
movement  and  our  racial  resurrec- 
tion." For  a  U.S.  President  to  honor 
men  with  such  a  mission  shows  a 
tragic  lack  of  imderstandlng  of  Nazi 
atrocities. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  buried  at  Bit- 
burg died  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in 
1944.  the  most  ferocious  battle  ever 
fought  between  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans. Over  19.000  of  our  GI's  died; 
about  50.000  were  wounded.  Every  vet- 
eran who  fought  in  this  battle  has 
vivid  and  bitter  memories.  Many  will 
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recall  the  news  that  during  the  battle, 
a  Waffen  SS  battle  group  gimned 
down  71  American  prisoners  of  war 
captured  Just  north  of  Bitburg.  After- 
ward, the  SS  soldiers  used  the  bodies 
for  target  practice. 

The  President's  decision  to  lay  a 
wreath  at  Bitburg  demonstrates  a  lack 
of  sensitivity  to  those  who  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  The  President 
should  reconsider  the  inclusion  of  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery  in  his  forthcoming 
trip  to  West  Germany.  Instead,  our 
Nation  should  pay  honor  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  millions  of  Innocent  Jewish 
victims  and  thousands  of  American 
and  Allied  soldiers  who  were  victims  of 
Nazi  atrocities.  We  should  honor  the 
new  bonds  that  have  developed  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  West  Germany 
since  World  War  II  and  In  doing  this 
look  forward  to  a  promising  and  flour- 
ishing relationship,  not  backward  to 
the  horrors  of  the  past.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEIVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FRANK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  special 
order  now,  which  was  previously 
caUed. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BROKEN  PROMISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  said  that  spe- 
cial orders  ought  to  be  used  when  one 
feels  strongly,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  I  want  to  do  today.  I  feel  strong- 
ly for  a  couple  reasons. 

The  subject  is  the  very  solemn,  oft- 
repeated  promise,  that  President 
Reagan  made  during  the  1984  cam- 
paign that  he  would  not  reduce  Social 
Security  benefits  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  subsequently  broken  that  promise. 

Apparently  when  the  initials  S.S.  are 
involved,  the  President  has  a  some- 
what flexible  attitude  toward  promise- 
keeping.  When  the  S.S.  stands  for 
Social  Security,  the  promise  is  not 
worth  very  much.  When  it  stands  for 
Schutzstaffel.  then  apparently  it  is  an 


obligation  too  solemn  ever  to  be  set 
aside. 

I  think  the  President  is  keeping  the 
wrong  promise.  A  commitment  made 
in  a  conversation  to  the  head  of  an- 
other government  when  nothing  has 
been  bargained  for  over  that  does  not 
seem  to  me  as  important  as  the  very 
solemn,  very  public  pledge,  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  when  he  said,  "I  won't  be 
cutting  your  Social  Security  benefits." 
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Because  the  President  has  a  propos- 
al now  before  the  Congress  to  reduce 
Social  Security  benefits  by  a  substan- 
tial amount.  In  fact,  a  proposal  came 
forward  from  the  other  body  to  reduce 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  in  the 
compromise  that  was  worked  out,  the 
President  went  them  one  better  be- 
cause the  proposal  that  tame  forward 
as  part  of  a  so-called  compromise  for  a 
3-year  reduction  in  the  cost-of-living 
increase  that  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents would  be  entitled  to  get  is  a 
deeper  cut  over  that  3-year  period 
than  what  had  initially  come  out. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Utr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  oiakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Does  the  gentleman  recall  one  of  the 
Presidential  debates  in  which  the 
President  said  "Tou  should  never  say 
never  in  politics,  but  I  will  say  never"? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  recall  that,  and 
what  he  said  never  about,  as  the  gen- 
tleman points  out,  was  cutting  Social 
Security  benefits. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  precisely  what  he  said:  "I  will 
never  allow  Social  Security  benefits  to 
be  cut."  That  was  Just  several  months 
ago.  The  paradox  of  this  whole  thing 
is  that  this  President  is  participating 
In  an  effort  that  will  lower  Social  Se- 
curity checks  from  the  present  law's 
COLA  in  order  to  counter  a  buildup  on 
the  other  side  of  the  budget  for  the 
military.  And  that  is  precisely  what  we 
are  talking  about.  We  are  talking 
about  taking  money  from  senior  citi- 
zens, many  of  whom  are  at  or  near  the 
poverty  line,  in  order  to  build  more 
submarines.  Jet  fighters,  tanks,  or  MX 
missiles. 

The  President's  budget  priorities  are 
misplaced,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  this  special  order  to  point 
that  out. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  who  has  been  a  very 
staunch  advocate  for  sensible  prior- 
ities in  the  budget.  He  reminds  us  we 
are  not  talking  about  increased  overall 
Federal  spending.  We  are  not  talking 
about  trying  to  increase  what  the 
President  sent  us  in  the  deficit.  We  are 
talking  about  making  those  reductions 
in  a  sensible  way  and  not  taking  Social 
Security    benefits   away    from   those 


who  are  entitled  to  them  to  fund  Gen- 
eral Dsmamlcs'  abuses  of  taxpayers' 
money  or  for  MX  missiles  that  we  do 
not  need  or  other  waste  elsewhere  In 
the  budget. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
you  deny  someone,  whose  purchasing 
power  has  been  eroded  because  of  in- 
flation, the  opportunity  to  have  that 
purchasing  power  restored  through  a 
COLA,  that  denial  of  those  funds  does 
not  help  the  deficit.  Social  Security 
funds  are  raised  through  a  payroll  tax 
to  be  used  only  for  Social  Security. 
Some  people  around  here  are  trying  to 
play  a  game  of  using  those  Social  Se- 
curity revenues  that  they  cannot  use 
to  offset  deficits  they  create  by  an 
excess  of  military  spending.  That 
breeds  the  most  incredible  waste  we 
have  ever  seen  in  this  Government's 
history. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

You  know,  sometimes  people  forget 
what  today  is.  But  now  the  gentleman 
reminds  me,  and  we  can  say,  if  people 
do  not  remember  what  the  day  is, 
today  is  the  first  of  never,  i^parently, 
because  we  heard  the  President  say  he 
would  never  cut  Social  Seciirlty  bene- 
fits, and  he  is  now  proposing  to  cut 
them.  So  as  of  today.  It  is  the  first  of 
never. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  do  to  your 
clock,  but  what  you  do.  if  you  are  old, 
to  your  bank  account  is  watch  it  dwin- 
dle. 

The  gentleman  is  right.  In  1983.  the 
President  signed  into  law,  twth  Houses 
having  passed  an  increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  and  a  reduction  at  that 
point  in  Social  Seoirlty  benefits.  And 
the  argument  was  that  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

Some  agreed;  some  disagreed.  But 
that  was  then  argued  to  be  necessary 
to  put  Social  Security  on  a  soimd  foot- 
ing so  that  the  elderly  would  not  have 
to  worry. 

What  the  President  is  now  asking 
Congress  to  do  is  to  take  part  of  that 
increase  in  the  regressive  payroll  tax 
of  Social  Security  and  use  it  to  offset 
the  deficit  that  we  are  getting  because 
of  General  Dynamics  abusers  and  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  do  the  things  in 
the  military  that  are  far  beyond  what 
we  have  to  do. 

We  ought  to  be  very  clear  about 
what  the  President  has  tried  to  sug- 
gest. Let  us  be  very  clear.  When  you 
have  a  law  that  now  says  elderly 
people  are  supposed  to  get  every  Janu- 
ary—it used  to  be  July  but  it  has  been 
pushed  back  6  months— a  cost-of-living 
increase  equal  to  inflation,  and  you 
take  that  away  from  them,  you  are  re- 
ducing their  benefits  below  what  they 
are  now  legally  entitled  to. 

And  then  the  President  said,  anyone 
who  says  I  am  reducing  their  benefits 
is  lying  in  their  teeth.  I  do  not  know 
how   one  lies  in  one's  teeth  and  it 
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would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  uncomfortable  place  to  He.  But 
the  fact  \s  that  the  President's  own 
calculation  means  that,  in  this  one  in- 
stance, he  does  understand  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

He  is  the  one  who  tells  us  that  if  we 
only  give  the  Pentagon  a  3-percent  in- 
crease over  and  atwve  inflation,  that  is 
a  7-percent  overall  Increase,  that  that 
is  austerity.  So.  for  the  Pentagon,  they 
get  full  inflationary  compensation 
plus  3  percent. 

But  if  you  are  82  years  old  and  living 
at  about  the  poverty  level,  receiving 
about  $500  a  month  or  a  little  bit  less, 
you  get  2  percent.  And  the  President 
says  he  has  not  cut  you  and  we  know 
that  that  simply  is  not  true. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  one  more 
time— those  who  listen  to  the  gentle- 
man and  others  should  not  conclude 
that  we  are  not  for  trying  to  move  this 
fiscal  policy  into  some  sort  of  balance. 
The  mismatch  between  revenues  this 
Oovemment  has  and  expenditures 
that  the  President  proposes,  which  is  a 
1180  billion  deficit  mismatch,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA'S.  We  ought  to  adjiist  Social 
Security  COLA'S  up  or  down  based  on 
the  economic  health  of  that  system, 
not  based  on  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent wants  another  7,  9.  or  13  percent 
in  military  spending. 

This  does  not  have  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  general  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  ought  to  restrain  spend- 
ing. Of  course  we  should.  But  we 
ought  to  do  it  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  Just  want  to  make  it 
clear.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Larry  Speakes,  who  Is  the  official 
White  House  spokesperson— and. 
Madam  Speaker,  in  the  intermittent 
interest  that  some  of  the  people  on 
the  Republican  side  have  about  the 
rules,  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote.  I  would  assure  any  Republicans 
watching.  I  am  going  to  quote  Larry 
Speakes,  so  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
have  any  objection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  some  docu- 
ments here.  Madam  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mrs. 
BuBTOH  of  California].  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

On  October  9,  and  I  am  going  to 
insert  some  stuff  in  the  Recoro.  and 
one  is  a  superb,  thoughtful  essay  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Ball,  a  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  a  man  who 
participated  in  1982  and  1983  in  the 
proposal  to  reduce  benefits  at  that 
time  and  raise  taxes  because  he 
thought  it  was  necessary,  he  has  a 
magnificent  refutation  of  the  logic  by 
which  the  President  is  trying  to  Justi- 


fy. And  let  us  be  very  clear  what  the 
President  has  done.  He  made  a  prom- 
ise when  he' ran  for  election  that  he 
would  never  cut  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. He  has  broken  that  promise.  He 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  below  what  it  now  legally 
is  supposed  to  be,  not  Just  for  this 
fiscal  year  but  for  2  additional  fiscal 
years.  For  3  full  fiscal  years,  it  would 
cost  billions  of  dollars  and  put  an 
awful  lot  of  older  people  who  are  now 
barely  above  poverty  back  Into 
poverty. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Speakes  said,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ball: 

When  asked  further  on  October  9  about 
the  SodaJ  Security  coat-of-livlng  adjust- 
ment. White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes,  and  a  reporter  had  this  exchange: 

"Qxnsnoir.  Tou  say  that  benefits  will  not 
be  reduced.  The  law  Includes  a  provision  for 
increases  In  benefits  based  on  cost  of  Uvlng. 
Does  this  guarantee  those  Increases  as  well? 

"Mr.  SnAKXS.  Yes.  This  Is  the  law. 

"QnxsnoH.  And  you  say  It  doesn't  In- 
clude—that there  will  be  no  tampering  and 
delaying  or  trimming  of  the  cost  of  living? 

"Blr.  SrsAKXS.  No  tampering,  no  nothing." 

But  unfortunately  no  nothing  more 
clearly  explains  the  Reagan  program 
for  Social  Security  recipients  than  no 
tampering.  There  is  a  clearcut  viola- 
tion of  a  pledge  and  an  effort  to 
reduce  what,  among  the  poorest 
people  in  this  society,  all  older  people 
living  In  poverty  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  asking  for  this 
time  in  order  that  we  might  explore 
this  issue  on  Social  Security  because  I 
think  there  has  been  a  lot  of  misex- 
planatlon  of  what  is  going  on.  And  a 
lot  of  people  are  being  asked  to  think 
that  freeing  Social  Security  benefits 
or  reducing  the  cost  of  living  over  a  3- 
year  period  by  at  least  2  percent  every 
year  is  somehow  a  form  of  deficit  re- 
duction, and  some  Idnd  of  budget  re- 
straint, when  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  think  an  Important  fact  that 
shoudd  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  will  take  in 
$9.2  billion  more  next  year,  in  1986, 
than  it  is  going  to  spend.  So,  if  any- 
thing, the  Social  Security  trust  fund  is 
maUng  the  deficit  look  smaller  than  it 
actually  is,  not  bigger. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  I  could  Just  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman,  I  appreciate  his 
statistics.  If  I  am  correct,  the  $9.2  bil- 
lion is  even  if  we  pay  out  the  currently 
mandated  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Absolutely.  And  I  think  It  is  Important 
to  go  back  and  understand  why  It  Is  we 
are  in  this  fix  where  the  dedicated 
fimds  in  Social  Security  are  made  to 
look  like  they  are  reducing  the  deficit. 

In  fact,  back  in  the  1960's  and  before 
the  Social  Security  fund  was  kept  sep- 


arate from  the  Federal  budget,  be- 
cause we  understood  that  these  dollars 
could  not  be  used  to  fimd  other  parts 
of  the  budget,  they  cannot  be  used  for 
the  military  budget,  they  cannot  be 
used  for  housing  or  for  educational 
loans,  and  as  such  this  money  is  not 
really  available.  But  in  1969.  the  budg- 
ets were  brought  together  sind  at  that 
time  the  surplus  in  Social  Security  was 
used  to  hide  the  fact  that  we  were  run- 
ning a  deficit  that  we  should  not  have 
been  nmnlng  then. 
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And  here  again  we  have  got  the 
same  kind  of  a  strategy.  I  wanted  to 
underscore  something  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
mentioned,  and  that  Is  in  1983  the 
people  of  this  country  were  told  that 
we  had  to  compromise,  which  we 
needed  in  Social  Security,  and  that 
people,  workers,  would  have  to  pay 
higher  taxes  and  employers  would 
have  to  pay  higher  taxes  during  the 
1980'8  to  ensure  that  the  cost  of  living 
increases  could  be  paid,  that  senior 
citizens  would  have  to  do  without  the 
cost-of-living  increase  for  a  6-month 
period,  which  is  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  people's  benefits;  but  that  was 
in  order  to  sectire  the  Social  Security 
system  for  75  years. 

Well,  here  we  are  already  2  years 
later  being  told  that  this  lead  is  off 
and,  in  fact,  those  tax  Increases  which 
the  gentleman  quite  properly  de- 
scribes as  regressive,  are  to  be  used  for 
something  else,  for  a  deficit  reduction. 

Well.  I  think  that  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating this  reduction  In  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  better  be  advocating 
giving  those  tax  increases  back  to  the 
workers  and  the  employers.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  Member  of  this  House 
coming  on  the  floor  and  saying  that 
he  had  a  tax  program  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  and  then  saying  the  following: 
This  tax  program  is  only  going  to  be 
on  earned  income,  not  on  unearned 
income.  You  are  only  going  to  have  to 
pay  on  the  first  $39,600  that  you  earn. 
If  you  earn  more  than  that,  that  will 
be  tax-exempt. 

And  if  you  are  an  employer  you  will 
pay  no  matter  whether  you  are  losing 
money  or  making  money,  you  will  still 
have  to  pay  this  tax.  And  any  Member 
who  came  here  proposing  that  kind  of 
a  tax  increase  to  fight  the  budget  defi- 
cit would  not  get  one  supporter. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  being  pro- 
posed with  the  cuts  In  Social  Security. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  us  drive  this  point  home  because 
people  have  to  understand  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is 
doing.  He  is.  by  his  own  description, 
Mr.  Anti-Tax  Increase. 

You  remember  he  made  a  couple  of 
promises  last  year.  One  promise  he 
made  was  no  new  increase  in  taxes, 
and  when  someone  even  suggested  it. 
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somebody  on  his  side  or  somebody  on 
the  Oemocratic  side,  it  came  from 
both  places,  his  answer  was,  "Make  my 
day." 

When  someone  talks  about  his 
promise  not  to  raise  taxes,  he  is  Clint 
E^astwood.  Of  course,  when  someone 
says  that  they  are  going  to  violate  his 
campaign  promise  not  to  cut  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  he  is  Woody  Allen.  I 
mean  he  becomes  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent character,  or  the  Roadruimer,  per- 
haps, getting  as  far  away  from  his 
promises  as  he  can. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  what 
his  own  tax  policy  is. 

In  1983  his  appointed  commission- 
ers, along  with  others,  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  Social  Security  tax. 
That  increase  came  from  some  people 
that  Ronald  Reagan,  among  others, 
the  Speaker  and  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  appointed. 

He  lobbied  for  and  signed  into  law, 
Ronald  Reagan,  an  increase  in  Social 
Security  tax  affecting  every  wage- 
earner  in  this  country  and  the  self-em- 
ployed small  business  people;  Ronald 
Reagan's  appointees  recommended  the 
tax:  Ronald  Reagan  lobbied  for  the 
tax;  Ronald  Reagan  signed  the  tax 
into  law.  ostensibly  to  pay  for  Social 
Security  benefits.  Now  he  is  asldng 
Congress  to  take  that  tax  increase  he 
signed  into  law  ostensibly  to  pay  for 
Social  Security  benefits  and  to  use  it 
for  his  military  foreign  assistance; 
some  will  go  to  the  Philippines,  some 
will  go  to  build  an  airport  in  Grenada, 
some  of  it  will  go  to  fly  General  Dy- 
namics people  around  and  not  have 
them  pay  any  taxes,  some  of  it  will  go 
for  the  MX,  some  of  it  will  go  for  some 
other  purposes,  some  of  it  which 
might  be  useful  purposes.  But  he  has 
taken  that  tax  increase  that  was  ex- 
plicitly to  be  used  only  for  Social  Secu- 
rity and  ask  us  not  to  provide  Social 
Security  cost-of-living  increases.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MoiqtisoN]  pointed  out,  even  if  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands  is  followed,  and 
you  know  people  are  not  getting  rich 
off  of  Social  Security.  There  is  a  small 
number  of  wealthy  people  who  get 
Social  Security.  But  the  great  bulk  are 
not  wealthy.  Social  Security  continues 
to  be  the  most  effective,  most  broadly 
ranging  antipoverty  program  in  Amer- 
ica today  in  the  sense  that  it  keeps 
people  from  that  poverty  line.  And 
Ronald  Reagan  is  going  to  deny  them 
the  money  even  though  there  will  be 
under  current  law  a  $9  billion  surplus 
generated  by  Social  Security.  I  think 
he  is  trying  to  scoop  some  money  from 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  and  use 
it  to  cover  up  the  deficit. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
fleet  icut 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  that  is  exactly  right.  That 
should  be  distiu-blng  to  everyone  who 
believes  that  the  Social  Security  trust 
fimd  is  a  separate  fund  that  guaran- 


tees our  ability  to  keep  the  compact 
we  have  made  between  generations, 
that  that  trust  fund  will  be  main- 
tained. This  is  the  kind  of  step,  once 
taken,  that  could  easily  be  repeated 
time  and  time  again. 

I  would  emphasize  that  those  who 
are  supporting  this  2-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  COLA,  they  were  talking 
about  this  change  long  ago,  long 
before  this  particular  proposal.  They 
are  not  talking  about  deficit  reduction; 
they  are  talking  about  Social  Security 
reductions;  CPI  minus  2.  We  have 
heard  that  around  this  Chamber  for  2 
or  3  years  now.  This  is  a  specific  pro- 
posal. Those  individuals  have  the  right 
to  advocate  it,  but  they  ought  not  hide 
it  as  if  it  were  a  deficit  reduction. 
They  want  to  reduce  Social  Secuirity 
benefits.  Let  us  debate  that  on  its  own 
terms.  I  think  it  will  lose  on  its  own 
terms. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  There  are  people  who  have  the 
bizarre  notion  that  on  the  whole,  old 
people  in  America  have  too  much 
money.  I  must  say,  as  any  Member  of 
Congress,  that  I  meet  with  a  lot  of  el- 
derly people.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  does  because  he  has 
been  very  active  on  behalf  of  the  el- 
derly. I  want  to  know  where  they  are 
hiding  all  these  rich  old  people,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  find  them,  be- 
friend them;  maybe  they  will  be  nice 
to  me.  I  have  a  lot  of  old  people  in  my 
district,  most  of  whom  are  nice  to  me, 
but  unfortunately  I  have  not  found  aU 
of  these  rich  ones. 

I  Just  want  to  make  some  statistical 
points  here  because  it  is  true  there  are 
a  few  people  who  are  on  Social  Securi- 
ty who  are  very  wealthy.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  people  on  Social  Security  are 
average  working  people  who  In  their 
retirement  years  would  be  living  in 
desperate  poverty  if  we  did  not  have  a 
decent  Social  Security  program. 

Some  of  the  people  on  Social  Securi- 
ty are  still  in  poverty.  What  the  Presi- 
dent is  asldng  us  to  do  is  to  deny  com- 
pensation for  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
next  3  years  to  people  who  are  living 
in  poverty  or  who  are  Just  above  pov- 
erty. 

The  Pentagon,  remember,  gets  a  full 
cost-of-living  Increase  plus  a  3-percent 
bonus  under  his  plan.  Elderly  people 
get  less  than  a  third  of  that. 

Let  me  read  from  a  very  useful 
report  which  I  am  going  to  put  into 
the  Record  from  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  "Rose  Garden  II."  CBO 
estimates  that  Social  Security,  along 
with  railroad  retirement,  provides  82 
percent  of  total  Income  for  elderly  re- 
cipient families  classified  as  poor,  79 
percent  of  people  classified  as  near 
poor,  income  is  less  than  20  percent 
above  the  poverty  line.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant source,  in  addition,  for  many 
low-income  persons  who  are  not  elder- 
ly, but  who  are  disabled,  who  are  wid- 


owers or  widows  caring  for  children. 
All  of  them  are  victimized. 

CBO  has  said  that  the  President's 
proposal  to  reduce  the  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  Increase  will  do  more  to 
Increase  poverty  than  any  other  pro- 
posal before  us  or  any  other  economic 
event  of  recent  times.  And  it  will  also 
degrade  those  who  are  Just  above  pov- 
erty. 

Is  there  insistence  that  elderly 
people,  having  worked  hard  all  their 
lives  in  factories,  in  stores.  In  hospi- 
tals, having  raised  children,  that  it  is 
somehow  a  crime  for  them  to  be  a 
little  bit  above  the  poverty  level?  Be- 
cause that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  pro- 
posal aimed  at  denying  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  increases  to  a  handful  of 
wealthy  people.  President  Reagan  is 
asking  that  we  deny  half  of  the  Social 
Security  increase  that  elderly  people 
are  now  legally  entitled  to  get  for  the 
next  3  years  up  and  down  the  line. 
The  poorest  people  in  this  country  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  vic- 
timized by  this  breach  of  promise  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  those  statistics  are  very  tell- 
ing. 

Another  CBO  statistic  that  I  think 
drives  this  point  home  is  that  the 
Senate  proposal,  the  Senate  proposal 
that  the  President  has  endoresd  and 
agreed  to,  the  reduction  in  the  COLA 
for  the  next  3  years,  would  put  650,000 
senior  citizens  who  are  now  at  or 
above  the  poverty  line  Into  poverty. 

We  have  already  driven  250,000 
senior  citizens  into  that  status  by  that 
6-month  cost-of-living  delay  in  1983. 
This  is  650,000  more  people. 

Now  we  will  hear  some  people  argue 
that  the  problem  is  solved  by  a  small 
increase  in  the  so-called  SSI,  the 
supplmentary  security  Income  pro- 
gram and  that  that  solves  the  prob- 
lem. The  fact  is  that  It  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  SSI  benefits  are  them- 
selves below  the  poverty  line.  So 
people  who  benefit  from  that  will  not 
be  raised  to  poverty,  but  will  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  even  lower,  lower  below 
the  poverty  line.  And  those  who  are  in 
such  desperate  straits  that  they  need 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  program, 
will  have  to  give  up  everything  they 
saved  in  their  lives.  Virtually  nothing 
in  terms  of  assets  can  be  held  by  a 
person  who  gets  those  kinds  of  bene- 
fits. So  these  people  not  only  wiU  be 
kept  below  poverty  but  pushed  into 
even  greater  destitution  by  that  plan 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
because  the  increase  in  SSI  does  not 
begin  to  undo  the  misery  that  will  be 
inflicted  on  hard-worldng  older  people 
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by  this.  I  want  to  stress  that  because 
we  are  told  that  we  have  to  be  tough: 
people  are  going  to  say.  "Well,  these 
are  tough  times,  so  be  tough."  I  do  not 
mind  people  b«ing  tough  in  tough 
times;  I  do  not  mind  people  being 
tough  in  tender  times.  People  who  like 
being  tough  are  entitled  to  be  tough. 

D  1640 

But  how  do  you  prove  your  tough- 
ness by  saying  to  an  83-year-old 
woman  living  in  a  major  metropolitan 
center,  in  an  expensive,  high  cost-of- 
living  area  where  she  has  lived  all  her 
life,  and  now  she  has  no  relatives  left 
and  no  friends,  and  she  is  living  entire- 
ly on  Social  Security  and  she  Is  maybe 
getting  $500  a  month. 

You  prove  your  toughness  by  telling 
her  that  for  the  next  3  years  she  will 
get  only  half  of  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease? That  as  her  food  goes  up.  her 
rent  goes  up  and  her  light  bill  goes  up, 
and  her  health  care  and  her  transpor- 
tation goes  up,  she  will  get  half  what 
It  needs  to  pay  them? 

I  wish  people  with  this  need  to  show 
their  macho  would  find  someone  other 
than  these  83-year-old  vulnerable 
people  on  whom  to  demonstrate  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  areas  in  this 
Federal  budget  Let's  look  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. Let's  look  at  the  agricultural 
program.  Let's  look  at  almost  any 
other  place  you  want.  And  it  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  this 
solemn  promise. 

We  are  being  told— it  is  not  simply  a 
rhetorical  ploy— we  are  being  told  by 
our  friends,  "Well,  yes,  he  shouldn't  go 
to  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg  and  he 
shouldn't  go  and  honor  the  SS,  but  he 
promised."  The  promise  he  gave,  over 
the  phone  or  in  person  to  Helmut 
Kohl,  why  is  that  so  absolutely  un- 
breakable when  the  election  pledge  he 
made— he  said  to  people,  in  effect,  and 
you  do  this  when  you  are  a  candi- 
date—"If  you  vote  for  me,  I  promise 
that  I  will  not  cut  Social  Security."  He 
solicited  people's  votes. 

Older  people  have  been  frightened. 
Let's  make  a  couple  points.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  made  an- 
other excellent  point  that  I  want  to 
Just  echo,  when  he  talked  about  the 
Intergeneratlonal  compact. 

Because  when  taxes  were  Increased 
on  Social  Security  in  1983.  when 
people  who  are  now  In  their  twenties 
and  thirties  and  forties  who  are  work- 
ing, were  asked  to  pay  more  in  their 
taxes,  they  were  told  that  was  to  go  to 
build  up  the  trust  fund  so  there  would 
be  no  question  that  when  they  reach 
retirement  age,  there  would  be  ade- 
quate funds  for  them. 

When  the  President  starts  cutting 
now— what  he  is  asking  in  effect  is 
that  we  accept  the  principle  that  we 
will  not  Just  look  at  those  trust  funds 
as  means  of  paying  for  future  cost-of- 
living  increases;  we  will  consider  them 


somehow  as  a  pot  that  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit;  that  we  will  try  to 
build  up  the  trust  fund,  but  not  to  pay 
our  legal  obligations;  but  rather  to  ac- 
cumulate surpluses  that  can  offset 
deficits  elsewhere. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  elderly  and 
Social  Security.  Some  people  have  this 
crmsy  notion  that  reducing  poverty 
among  the  elderly  was  something  we 
should  be  embarrassed  about.  Not  Just 
reducing  poverty,  reducing  near-pover- 
ty. 

I  do  not  think  older  people  ought  to 
be  living  at  the  absolute  margin,  afraid 
that  an  illness  is  going  to  wipe  them 
out  or  any  kind  of  unforeseen  finan- 
cial exigency  will  wipe  them  out. 

In  1973,  Social  Security  was  indexed. 
It  was  done  a  little  bit  too  much.  Since 
that  time,  look  what  has  happened:  In 
1977.  the  Notch  Act  and  its  accompa- 
niments reduced  Social  Security.  Then 
the  Consiuner  Price  Index  was  recalcu- 
lated, because  people  said  old  people 
are  getting  too  much,  because  they  are 
getting  too  compensated  for  housing 
costs  they  do  not  have.  So  the  CPI 
that  they  get  is  not  as  high  as  the  one 
that  they  used  to  get. 

Then  in  1983  their  benefits  were  re- 
duced further  the  cost  of  living  was 
cut  in  half  by  being  put  back  for  6 
months.  It  is  not  as  if  nothing  has 
happened. 

After  all  of  these  things  have  hap- 
pened, after  three  separate  reductions 
in  the  law  indexing  Social  Security 
benefits,  after  an  increase  in  taxes  to 
pay  for  Social  Security  benefits,  with 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  already 
having  been  reduced,  with  people  bom 
in  the  not<;h  years  suffering  I  think 
unjustly,  with  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  in  surplus,  Ronald  Reagan 
says: 

I  need  to  give  a  7-percent  Increase  to  the 
Pentacon,  and  therefore  I  have  to  cut  In 
half  the  coot-cf-Uvlng  Increase  that  Social 
Sectulty  redpienta  are  entitled  to. 

He  breaks  his  promise,  an  explicit, 
solemn  promise.  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant— as  we  know,  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  very 
combative  lately,  and  they  are  usually 
here  to  defend  their  President.  I  have 
never  seen  them  as  eloquent  as  I  see 
them  now  by  their  absolute  and  com- 
plete silence,  because  they  know- 
some  of  them  are  pretty  good  law- 
yers—when they  have  got  an  unsella- 
ble case.  They  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  made  a 
promise;  his  press  secretary  said  the 
promise  Includes  not  cutting  benefits 
under  cost  of  living,  and  it  is  being 
broken.  It  Is  being  broken  for  no  good 
fiscal  reason  but  because  some  people 
have  harbored  this  agenda— the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  pointed 
out^they  think  old  people  have  too 
much  money,  and  we  look  at  this 
whole  Federal  budget,  and  they  look 
at  military  assistance  for  Marcos  in 
the  Philippines,  and  they  look  at  the 


MX  missile  and  star  wars,  and  they 
look  at  some  of  the  pork  barrel 
projects  and  they  say  "Gee,  we  better 
cut  cost-of-living  Increases  for  Social 
Security." 

I  yield  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecUcut.  I 
Just  want  to  say  one  more  thing,  and 
that  Is  that  I  worry  very  much  about 
where  this  is  bound,  in  the  future,  if 
we  start  down  this  road.  The  President 
made  his  promise  and  it  was,  no  more 
than  1  month  ago  that  he  was  saying. 
"We're  wasting  a  lot  of  time  looking  to 
Social  Security  to  solve  our  deficit 
problem.  It  doesn't  do  anything  for 
our  deficit  problem." 

Just  like  he  was  right  to  promUe  not 
to  cut.  and  he  was  right  to  say  that. 
now  he  has  reversed  himself.  We  all 
know  that  in  his  budget  proposal,  he 
does  not  deal  with  the  deficit;  he  does 
not  get  it  down  to  any  reasonable  level 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future. 

That  means  that  next  year,  if  we 
take  this  step,  we  will  Just  be  called  on 
again  to  look  at  the  same  list  of 
sources  of  cuts. 

I  think  the  senior  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica deserve  a  strong,  unequivocal  state- 
ment from  this  Congress  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  tampering  with  Social  Se- 
curity in  the  future,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  scheduled  this  time  so 
that  we  could  lay  before  our  col- 
leagues how  fallacious  and  erroneous 
is  the  proposal  that  to  show  that  we 
are  strong  on  reducing  the  deficit, 
which  I  think  we  are  committed  to 
doing  the  Job,  that  we  somehow  have 
to  beat  up  on  senior  citizens,  to  beat 
up  on  Social  Security  recipients,  in 
order  to  Justify  doing  what  is  right  in 
asking  fiscal  prudence  from  other 
parts  of  our  Federal  budget. 

Bdr.  FRANK.  I  am  going  to  conclude, 
M>/4am  Speaker.  Let  me  Just  read 
from  Mr.  Robert  Ball  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  was  given  earlier 
that  allows  me  to  read. 

Mr.  Ball  says: 

There  Is  a  mistaken  notion— that  has  re- 
cently gained  some  currency— that  Social 
Security,  because  It  has  no  needs  test.  Is 
somehow  a  middle-class  program.  Social  Se- 
ctulty Is  a  universal  program,  and,  of  course, 
does  cover  the  middle  class— 

Although  let  me  say  as  my  aside,  the 
middle  class,  having  contributed  to  the 
program,  I  do  not  understand  why 
anyone  ought  to  think  it  is  wrong,  and 
older  retired  middle  class  people,  or  to 
benefit  from  them;  of  course  they 
should— 

but  it  Is  also  our  most  effective  antipoverty 
program.  If  there  were  no  Social  Security, 
there  would  be  about  3.5  elderly  poor  per- 
sons for  every  1  not  below  the  poverty  level. 

Absent  Social  Security,  3.5  times  as 
many  elderly  people  would  now  be  in 
poverty. 
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Social  Security  cuts  the  incidence  of  pov- 
erty among  the  elderly  by  over  70  percent. 
Nine  to  ten  million  people  above  65  are  kept 
above  the  rock-bottom  poverty  level  by 
Social  Security,  and  four  to  five  million 
other  social  security  beneficiaries  are  kept 
above  the  poverty  level  by  their  benefits. 
Millions  more  would  have  income  only 
slightly  above  if  it  were  not  for  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Ball  also  points  out,  this  is  a  per- 
manent cut,  not  a  3-year  cut.  Because 
by  reducing  each  year  the  amount 
people  would  get,  you  are  reducing  the 
base  on  which  future  Increases  come. 
This  is  a  denial  of  billions  of  dollars. 
There  are  literally  about  $5.7  billion 
now,  and  I  think  it  is  ultimately  $12 
billion  over  3  years  that  the  elderly 
are  entitled  to. 

People  in  the  other  body  proposed. 
In  their  budget  proposal,  reducing 
Social  Security  benefits  for  1  year.  Un- 
derstand that  In  this  case,  the  Presi- 
dent's compromise  made  it  worse. 
Donald  Regan  says— the  President's 
Chief  of  Staff— that  he  was  the  one, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  who  sug- 
gested that. 

So  let  us  Just  quickly  summarize 
where  we  are.  Ronald  Reagan,  in  his 
campaign  for  reelection,  in  his  de- 
bates, through  his  press  secretary, 
made  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  voters 
that  if  they  voted  for  him  and  reelect- 
ed him  President,  he  would  not  reduce 
cost-of-living  Increases  to  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients.  He  invited  people  to 
break  that  promise. 

He  has  now  Joined  in  breaking  the 
promise  himself.  The  Pentagon  will 
get  a  7-percent  increase.  The  waste 
will  get  an  Increase  as  well  as  what  we 
need;  the  muscle  as  well  as  the  fat. 

Other  areas  of  the  program  that  he 
supports  will  get  increases.  The  Social 
Security  tax  increase  that  he  signed 
into  law  2  years  ago  will  not  go  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  if 
he  has  his  way.  It  will  not  go  to  pay 
the  cost-of-Ilvlng  Increase.  If  he  has 
his  way,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  el- 
derly people;  650,000  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  points  out,  who  are 
now  in  poverty,  will  fall  into  poverty. 

Millions  more  will  have  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  you  can  say. 
Well,  it  is  only  2  percent  this  year. 
And  2  percent  next  year  and  2  percent 
the  year  after.  So  there  is  a  6-percent 
deterioration  in  their  cost  of  living. 

These  are  not  people,  on  the  whole, 
who  are  living  so  high  on  the  hog— 
and  of  course,  the  President  would 
also  Increase  the  amount  they  have  to 
pay  out  for  medical  bills  by  raising 
Medicare  fees,  and  some  of  them  who 
happen  to  live  in  subsidized  housing 
would  have  increases  there,  and  that 
public  transportation  that  many  of 
them  have  to  use  would  go  up. 

The  President's  budget  is  an  assault 
on  the  elderly,  including  the  poor  el- 
derly, middle-income  elderly,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  campaign  prom- 


ise he  made.  That  promise  may  not  be 
very  important  to  him. 

I  think  campaign  promises  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  very  important  obliga- 
tion by  all  of  us  who  go  and  say  to 
people,  "If  you  vote  for  me,  if  you  give 
me  the  most  sacred  thing  you  have  got 
in  our  democratic  system,  your 
ballot— from  the  standpoint  of  that 
system,  then  I  will  honor  any  kind  of 
obligation  I  undertake  to  you." 

a  1650 

The  President  was  not  forced  to 
make  that  promise.  He  volimteered  it. 
He  reached  out  to  make  it.  There  is  no 
economic  Justification  for  cutting  the 
cost  of  living  Increase  that  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  are  now  legally  enti- 
tled to  get.  There  is  no  moral  Justifica- 
tion. There  is  no  Justification  in  terms 
of  the  deficit. 

The  President  is  wrong  to  have  made 
that  promise  and  to  have  so  callously 
broken  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
wlU  remember  the  older  people  have  a 
legitimate  expectation  not  to  get  rich 
when  they  retire,  not  to  become 
people  who  are  living  in  luxury,  but 
they  have  a  legitimate  expectation 
that  there  will  not  be  on  retirement  a 
drastic  reduction  in  their  standard  of 
living.  To  say  to  older  people  that  they 
are  going  to  get  a  6-percent  drop  in 
their  real  standard  of  living  over  the 
next  3  years,  with  everything  else  that 
is  going  on  In  Ronald  Reagan's  budget, 
is  wholly  unjustified,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  yield  to  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, I  am  including  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  Robert  M. 
Ball,  and  other  extraneous  material: 

WASRUfCTOH  DC, 

January  25,  19S5. 
Congressman  Baknty  Frahk, 
Houte  of  Repruentative*.  Wathinfflon,  DC. 

DxAS  CoMaKKssMAH  FiAinc  I  thought  the 
enclosure  might  be  useful  to  you  during  the 
current  congressional  consideration  of  possi- 
ble changes  in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  social  security  beneficiaries.  As  you  can 
see,  I  think  it  Is  a  bad  idea. 
Cordially. 

RoBZRT  M.  Ball. 
(CommUtitmer  of  Social  Security, 

J982-73J. 

[Study  Oroup  on  Social  Security,  New  York. 

NY] 
CUT-mfG   OR   SaiPPmo   tbx   Cosr-op-Lnrnio 

AojusmxHT  (COLA)  roR  Social  Sactmirr 

BERxncuaixs   Is   Uiiwisx  aks  UiirAia— 

Jauuahy  18, 1985 

(By  Robert  M.  BaU)* 

1.  Cutting  the  COLA  is  a  benefit  cut  for  36 
million  social  security  beneficiaries. 

The  COLA  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  basic 
social  security  (old-age.  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance)  system  and  the  financing 
of  the  program,  which  is  fully  adequate,  is 
designed  to  pay  for  the  (X>LA.  The  COLA  is 
not    a    benefit    increase.    The    adjustment 


•CommlBloner  of  Social  Security  1962-73  and 
member  of  the  1983-83  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 


merely  maintains  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  benefit. 

2.  The  separately  and  adequately  financed 
social  security  program  is  not  contributing 
to  the  deficit  and  should  not  be  cut  because 
taxes  are  too  low  to  pay  for  other  domestic 
and  military  spending. 

Social  security  is  not  contributing  one 
cent  to  the  deficit.  On  the  contrary,  the  def- 
icit in  the  consolidated  budget  is  being  re- 
duced because  of  social  security.  In  order  to 
build  up  reserves,  social  security  will  be 
taking  in  more  than  it  pays  out  for  several 
decades.  Tliis,  of  course,  helps  overall  gov- 
ernment financing.  Social  security  fundi 
that  are  not  needed  for  the  payment  of  ben- 
efits are  lent  to  the  government  at  interest 
Thus  other  acttvlUes  can  be  partially  fi- 
nanced by  borrowing  from  social  security 
without  the  government  going  into  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  competing  with  private 
industry. 

3.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  have  low  incomes. 

Social  security  supplies  more  than  half 
the  income  for  two-thirds  of  its  over-OS 
beneficiaries.  About  one-third  get  more 
than  90  percent  of  their  income  from  social 
security.  Yet  the  average  benefit  payment  Is 
less  than  $450  a  month.  An  estimated 
500,000  people  would  be  pushed  below  the 
government's  rock-bottom  measure  of  dire 
poverty  if  their  purchasing  power  were  cut 
by  a  COLA  freese.  If  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  next  year  is  4  per- 
cent, the  average  monthly  cut  for  benefici- 
aries would  be  $18.  if  5  percent,  *32.50  a 
month.  These  amounts  may  sound  small  to 
some,  but  to  people  largely  dependent  on 
social  security,  these  cuts  can  mean  choos- 
ing between  f (X)d  and  medicine. 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion— that  has  re- 
cently gained  some  currency— that  social  se- 
curity, because  it  has  no  needs  test,  is  some- 
how a  middle-class  program.  Social  security 
is  a  universal  program,  and,  of  course,  does 
cover  the  middle  class,  but  it  is  also  our 
most  effective  anti-poverty  program.  If 
there  were  no  social  security,  there  would  be 
about  3.5  elderly  poor  persons  for  every  1 
now  below  the  poverty  level  Social  security 
cuts  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  the  el- 
derly by  over  70  percent.  Nine  to  ten  million 
people  over  65  are  kept  above  the  rock- 
twttom  poverty  level  by  social  security,  and 
four  to  five  million  other  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  also  kept  above  the  poverty 
level  by  their  benefits.  Millions  more  would 
have  Incomes  only  slightly  above  poverty  if 
it  were  not  for  social  security.  Whittling 
away  at  social  security  benefits  will  reverse 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  plunge 
additional  people  into  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  category. 

4.  Cutting  the  COLA  for  even  one  year  Is  a 
permanent  cut 

Cutting  the  COLA  Is  a  cut  in  beneflU  that 
continues  year  after  year  for  all  those  who 
are  on  the  benefit  rolls  at  the  time  the 
COLA  is  due  to  be  paid.  For  them,  in  each 
year  that  foUows,  a  new  COLA  is  applied  to 
a  lower  benefit  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  so  that  they  never  catch  up  with  infla- 
tion. 

5.  Cutting  the  COLA  introduces  unfair 
treatment  among  beneficiaries. 

Those  who  are  on  the  benefit  rolls  next 
December  would  have  their  benefits  cut.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  apply  after  1985 
will  receive  full  benefits,  unless,  as  many 
will  fear,  the  freeze  is  extended. 

6.  Modifying  social  security  commitments 
in  ways  unrelated  to  social  security  purposes 
undermines  faith  in  the  program. 
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SqcUI  sectirity  promises  rest  on  past  earn- 
ings mnd  contributions  and  stretch  Into  the 
distant  future.  Workers  today  are  paying 
for  protection  that  in  part  wUl  not  be  real- 
ized for  20.  30  or  40  years  in  the  future.  To 
modify  benefit  promises  In  ways  unrelated 
to  social  security  needs  or  purposes  would 
further  weaken  faith  in  the  system,  and. 
Indeed,  in  the  promises  of  government  Itself. 
The  law  provides  that  social  security 
should  be  Inflation-proof.  People  are  count- 
ing on  It.  The  President  has  reenforced  the 
promise  in  the  law  by  an  unequivocal  pledge 
not  to  cut  social  secvulty  protection,  includ- 
ing the  cost-of-living  benefits.  During  the 
debate  with  Mr.  Mondale  on  October  7, 
1M4,  the  President  said: 

"I  will  never  reduce  social  security  bene- 
fits to  people  who  are  now  getting  them." 

Two  days  later  on  October  9  an  official 
statement  went  further,  saying: 

"The  President  will  never  stand  for  reduc- 
tion of  social  security  for  anybody,  those 
now  getting  them  or  future  recipients." 

When  questioned  further  on  October  9 
about  the  social  security  coat-of-livlng  ad- 
justment (COLA).  White  House  spokesman. 
lArry  Speakes  and  a  reporter  had  this  ex- 
change: 

Question:  "You  say  that  benefits  will  not 
be  reduced.  The  law  Includes  a  provision  for 
Increases  in  benefits  based  on  cost  of  living. 
Does    this    guarantee    those    Increases    as 
weU?" 
Mr.  Speakes:  "Yes.  This  Is  the  law." 
Question:    "And    you    say    it    doesn't    in- 
clude—that there'll  be  no  tampering  and  de- 
laying or  trimming  of  cost  of  living?" 
Mr.  Speakes:  "No  tampering.  No  nothing." 
The  American  people  voted  in  1984  partly 
on  the  basis  of  this  commitment  made  by 
the  President  so  that  for  both  sustantive 
reasons  and   because  the   integrity   of  the 
Presidency  is  at  stake,  social  security  should 
not  be  part  of  the  deficit  reduction  effort. 

7.  Cutting  the  COLA  will  break  the  agree- 
ment implicit  In  the  1983  Amendments. 

All  during  1981  and  1982.  social  security 
beneficiaries— 38  million  people.  principaUy 
elderly  retired  persons,  totally  disabled 
people,  widows  and  motherless  and  father- 
less children— were  terrorized  by  the  fear 
that  their  benefits  would  stop  or  be  reduced. 
There  were  almost  daily  reports  of  social  se- 
curity 'bankruptcy. "  Under  this  dally 
pounding,  a  high  proportion  of  the  120  mil- 
lion contributors  to  the  program  became 
convinced  tliat  they  would  never  receive  the 
benefits  toward  which  they  were  contribut- 
ing. The  Nation  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  possibility  that  the  government  might 
turn  its  back  on  the  commitments  It  had 
made  over  the  last  50  years.  The  1983 
AmendmenU  to  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
stored fiscal  solvency  to  social  security  and 
have  reassured  people  that  their  benefits 
are  safe.  It  seems  very  unwise  to  open  up 
the  question  of  benefit  cuts  again.  Failure 
to  keep  social  security  benefits  up  to  date 
with  purchasing  power  would  be  particular- 
ly resented  because  OASDI  Is  now  adequate- 
ly financed,  and  the  benefit  reduction  clear- 
ly would  be  made  solely  for  the  punxwe  of 
reducing  the  overall  deficit. 

Alter  a  year  of  study,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform,  appoint- 
ed Jointly  by  the  President  and  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress, agreed  on  a  set  of  recommendations 
which  were  endorsed  by  12  of  Its  15  mem- 
bers. These  recommendations  became  the 
basis  for  the  1983  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

No  one  who  supported  the  plan  liked  all 
parts  of  It.  There  was  some  pain  for  every- 


one involved  In  social  security,  but  not  too 
much  for  any  one  group: 

Beneficiaries  had  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment postponed  and  put  permanently  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  a  move  which  amounted 
to  approximately  a  2^  percent  benefit  cut 
over  the  average  beneficiary's  lifetime. 

Contribution  rate  increases  were  speeded 
up  for  both  workers  and  employers,  with 
employers  paying  more  than  under  previous 
law  in  1984.  1988  and  1989  and  employees 
paying  more  in  1988  and  1989. 

The  self-employed  are  now  required  to 
pay  social  security  rates  that  are  compara- 
ble to  what  Is  paid  by.  and  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees, a  considerable  increase  over  what 
they  have  been  paying  in  the  past. 

Higher-income  social  security  benefici- 
aries (less  than  10  percent  of  all  benefici- 
aries) will  for  the  first  time  pay  an  Income 
tax  on  one-half  their  social  security  bene- 
flu.  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  going  to 
support  social  security. 

Those  non-profit  employees  not  previous- 
ly covered  (about  15  percent  of  the  total) 
and  newly  hired  Federal  employees  have 
been  brought  under  the  system,  as  have 
members  of  Congress  and  top  officials  of 
the  E^xecutive  Branch. 

The  Federal  Government  speeded  up  its 
payment  for  military  service  credits  and  will 
pay  for  the  refundable  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployees in  the  year  1984  and  for  certain  tax 
credits  for  the  self-employed. 

To  bring  the  separately  financed  OASDI 
system  into  balance,  agreement  was  struck 
among  many  diverse  interests.  To  now 
Impose  additional  sacrifice  on  one  group- 
beneficiaries— Is  a  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

8.  Keeping  benefits  up  to  date  with  the 
full  cost  of  living  makes  sense. 

Since  the  amendments  of  1972,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  social  security  benefits  has 
been  protected  against  Inflation.  The  provi- 
sion was  adopted  as  a  conservative  measure 
because  its  sponsors  believed  that  an  auto- 
matic provision  for  meeting  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  would  tend  to  prevent  ad  hoc 
benefit  Increases  and  other  expensive 
changes  in  the  program  that  went  beyond 
keeping  the  benefits  up  to  date  with  price 
changes.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  provisions  in  the  social  securi- 
ty program. 

It  makes  sense  to  decide  on  the  proper 
level  of  benefits  that  people  should  get  at 
the  time  of  first  receipt,  and  then  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  that  benefit. 
It  doesn't  make  sense  to  provide  a  given 
level  of  benef  lU  at  the  time  of  retirement  or 
total  disability,  or  to  survivors  on  the  death 
of  a  wage  earner  and  then  to  let  inflation 
cut  the  value  of  those  benefits  so  that 
people  in  their  seventies  or  eighties  have 
less  than  when  they  retired. 

CONCLUSIOH 

After  the  turmoil  of  1981  and  1982  social 
security  Is  now  dcing  Just  fine.  Let's  keep  It 
that  way. 

SccnoH  rv— Social  Sccuuti 

"A  one-year  freeze  in  Social  Security  ben- 
efits would  have  been  tolerable.  But  reduc- 
ing them  by  2  percent  a  year  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years  is  grossly  unfair  and  an 
ominous  precedent.  Holding  down  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  year  after  year  means 
that  retired  people  get  poorer  as  they  get 
older."— The  Washington  Post  Editorial. 
April  7,  1985. 

The  most  controversial  proposal  in  the 
new  Reagan/Republican  budget  calls  for  a 
reduction  in  the  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 


justment (COLA)  for  Social  Security.  The 
proposal  is  controversial  because  it  would 
produce  even  larger  cutbacks  in  Social  Secu- 
rity than  the  COLA  freeze  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Conunlttee;  because  It  would 
have  an  especially  harsh  effect  on  many 
low-income  people:  and  because  It  repre- 
sents abandonment  of  the  promise  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  repeatedly  during  the 
1984  campaign. 

The  proposed  COLA  reduction  would  cut 
Social  Sectirity  spending  by  t3.0  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  a  total  of  122.7  billion 
over  the  ttiree-year  period  fiscal  year  1988 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  compared  to  the 
amounts  needed  to  maintain  the  benefits 
mandated  by  current  law. 

DETAILS  or  THB  PBOPOSAL 

The  new  Reagan/Republican  proposal 
would  essentially  reduce  the  COLA  by  two 
percentage  points  per  year  over  the  next 
three  years,  but  with  a  minimum  2  percent 
COLA  gtiaranteed  regardless  of  the  infla- 
tion rate.  If  the  Administration's  Inflation 
projections  prove  accurate,  this  proposal 
would  cut  the  COLA  roughly  In  half. 

Specifically.  President  Reagmn  and  the 
Senate  Republicans  propose  to  set  the 
annual  Social  Security  COLA  at  2  percent 
for  each  of  the  next  three  years,  provided 
that  inflation  does  not  exceed  the  rates  cur- 
rently projected  by  the  Administration  (4.1 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1988,  4.3  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  4.1  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1988).  If  actual  inflation  exceeds  these 
projections,  and  additional  increase  equal  to 
the  excess  of  actual  inflation  over  projected 
inflation  would  be  added  to  the  basic  2  per- 
cent COLA. 

For  example,  if  inflation  is  4.1  percent 
next  year  (the  rate  projected  by  the  Admin- 
istration) the  COLA  would  be  2  percent.  If 
Inflation  is  5  percent  the  COLA  would  be  2.9 
percent  (the  basic  2  percent  plus  0.9  percent 
for  the  excess  of  actual  over  expected  infla- 
tion). If  inflation  is  only  3  percent,  the 
COLA  would  be  2  percent. 

The  "guamnUtd  COLA" issue 

President  Reagan  and  other  Republicans 
have  sought  to  portray  their  COLA  proposal 
as  a  benefit  liberalization,  since  their  plan 
would  provide  a  guaranteed  2  percent  COLA 
regardless  of  the  Inflation  rate,  whereas 
under  current  law  no  COLA  is  provided  in 
years  when  inflation  falls  below  3  percent. 
It  should  be  noted,  howevef.  that  current 
law  merely  delays  the  COLA  in  such  circum- 
stances, rather  than  canceling  It.  with  a 
catch-up  Increase  provided  once  inflation 
rises  above  the  3  percent  threshold.  Thus, 
while  current  law  contains  the  possibility  of 
a  temporary  COLA  delay,  the  Reagan/Re- 
publican proposal  contains  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty of  the  premanent  cancellation  of  part 
of  the  COLA  due  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years. 

In  addition,  the  Republicans'  guaranteed 
COLA  would  only  provide  protection 
against  a  largely  hypothetical  possibility. 
Neither  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO),  nor  private  forecasters  currently 
expect  the  inflation  rate  to  fall  below  the  3 
percent  threshold  that  would  trigger  a 
Social  Security  COLA  delay  during  the  next 
three  years. 

KrrtL'l  OH  BKN^CIAIIIXS 

Based  on  Administration  assumptions,  the 
new  Reagan/Republican  proposal  would 
reduce  Social  Security  benefits  by  1.9  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1988  and  S.7  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  compared  to  the  benefits 
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that  would  be  received  under  current  law. 
This  reduction  would  cost  the  average  recip- 
ient >81  in  fiscal  year  1986,  1198  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  $314  in  fiscal  year  1988.  ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  by  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

By  the  time  the  three-year  COLA  reduc- 
tion specified  by  the  new  budget  compro- 
mise Is  fully  phased-ln.  It  would  cost  benefi- 
ciaries almost  50  percent  more  than  the  one- 
year  COLA  freeze  originally  approved  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  By  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  one-year  COLA  freeze  would 
reduce  benefits  3.9  percent  below  the  levels 
mandated  by  current  law.  compared  to  the 
5.7  percent  benefit  cut  under  the  new  Re- 
publican plan. 

Impact  on  the  poor 

Of  particular  concern  la  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  COLA  reduction  on  low-income 
beneficiaries,  many  of  whom  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  Income  from  Social  Security  and 
related  programs.  For  example.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  Social  Security  (along  with  Rail- 
road Retirement)  provides  82  percent  of 
total  income  for  elderly  recipient  families 
classified  as  poor,  and  79  percent  of  total 
income  for  elderly  recipient  families  classi- 
fied as  near  poor  (that  is.  with  incomes  less 
than  25  percent  above  the  poverty  line).  In 
addition.  Social  Security  is  a  very  important 
source  of  income  for  many  low-Income  per- 
sons who  are  not  elderly  but  who  are  dis- 
abled, orphaned,  or  widows  or  widowers 
caring  for  children. 

The  Republicans  propose  to  partially  alle- 
viate this  problem  by  increasing  benefits 
under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(881)  program— which  provides  cash  assist- 
ance to  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  people  with 
very  low  Incomes.  Many  poor  people  affect- 
ed by  the  COLA  cut  do  not  receive  SSI, 
however,  partially  because  of  the  stringent 
Income  and  assets  tests  required  to  qualify, 
and  partially  because  some  otherwise  eligi- 
ble people  are  evidently  reluctant  to  seek 
what  they  perceive  to  be  "welfare"  benefits. 

CBO  estimates  that  the  881  benefit  in- 
crease would  offset  the  COLA  reduction  for 
only  about  one-third  of  the  poor  families  af- 
fected, and  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
near  poor  families  affected.  Even  with  the 
SSI  benefit  Increase,  CBO  calculates  that 
an  estimated  2.9  million  poor  families  will 
suffer  a  net  loss  (averaging  $300  per  year) 
and  that  another  1.9  million  near  poor  fami- 
lies will  suffer  a  net  loss  (averaging  $280  per 
year).  Further,  according  to  CBO,  the  net 
effect  of  the  COLA  reduction  and  881  bene- 
fit Increase  would  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  people  living  in  poverty  by  570,000— 
380,000  of  whom  are  elderly.* 

PRCSISKirr  BXAOAIf '8  PROMISCS 

The  proposed  cutbacks  in  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustments  have  become  par- 
ticularly controversial  because  they  repre- 
sent abandonment  of  firm  promises  made  by 
President  Reagan  during  the  1984  campaign 
to  oppose  any  cuts  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fiU. 

Further,  the  Administration  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  argue  that  these  cuts  were 
forced  on  the  President  by  Senate  Republi- 
cans. As  noted  above,  the  Social  Security 
cuts  contained  in  the  new  Reagan/Republl- 
can   compromise   are   considerably    deeper 


*These  CBO  estimates  all  Include  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  CX>LA  reduction  for  Federal  .civilian 
and  military  retirement  and  Railroad  Retirement, 
as  well  as  for  Social  Security.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  Administration  Inflation  assumptions  and 
1983  Income  levels;  dollar  losses  are  stated  In  1M3 
dollars. 


than  those  proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  What's  more.  White  House 
chief  of  staff  Donald  Regan  has  told  the 
press  that  it  was  he  who  suggested  the 
three-year  COLA  cutback,  and  that  he  made 
this  prt>posal  "on  behalf  of  the  President." 

Incredibly,  when  asked  by  the  press 
whether  the  Democrats  would  "beat  up  on 
him"  for  breaking  his  campaign  promises, 
the  President  responded,  "Well,  if  they  do 
theyTl  be  lying  in  their  teeth." 

The  foUowlng  page  contains  examples  of 
some  of  the  statements  nutde  last  year  by 
President  Reagan  and  his  press  secretary 
pledging  to  preserve  full  Social  Security 
benefits. 

"I  will  never  stand  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Social  Security  benefits  to  the  people  that 
are  now  getting  them  .  .  ."—President 
Reagan,  Presidential  Debate,  October  7, 
1984. 

"The  President  will  never  stand  for  reduc- 
tion of  Social  Security  benefits  for  any- 
body."—White  House  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary Larry  Speakes,  October  9,  1984. 

Deputy  Press  Secretary  lArry  Speakes 
was  asked:  "You  say  that  benefits  will  not 
be  reduced.  The  law  Includes  a  provision  for 
Increases  in  benefits  based  on  cost  of  living. 
Does  this  guarantee  those  increases  as 
well?"  Speakes  answered:  "Yes.  The  law  Is 
the  law."— White  House  Briefing,  October  9, 
1984. 

"We're  never  going  to  take  away  from 
those  people  who  are  dependent  on  Social 
Security,  now  or  in  the  futtire.  "-President 
Reagan,  October  10, 1984. 

"I  will  absolutely  battle  against  any  sug- 
gestion of  reducing  or  taking  the  benefits 
these  people  on  Social  Security  are  getting. 
.  .  .  They're  going  to  get  those  benefits  the 
way  they  are."— President  Reagan,  October 
12.  1984. 

'I  made  it  plain  that  I  would  never  bold 
still  for  any  change  In  Social  Security  that 
pulled  the  rug  out  from  the  people  that 
were  depending  on  it."— President  Reagan, 
October  16,  1984. 

"The  President  has  made  it  emphatic  that 
he  will  not  touch  Social  Security  in  any 
shape  or  fashion."— White  House  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  Larry  Speakes,  December  6, 
1984. 

[Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities] 
AvxRAQK  Social  Sbcuxity  BnixnciAaY  To 

Losi  $1,687  Over  S  Ykaxs  Undxr  Nkw 

Wrtti  Housx  BuDcrr 
LOW  mcoia  phoorams  to  u  cut  tis  billioh 

OVKR  NEXT  3  TKAR8 

The  average  Social  Security  beneficiary 
would  lose  $1,867  over  the  next  five  years 
imder  the  new  budget  plan  announced  by 
President  Reagan  and  Senate  Republican 
leaders  last  week,  according  to  a  new  analy- 
sis by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Pri- 
orities. 

The  losses  would  come  from  reductions  In 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  adjustments 
and  increases  in  the  monthly  premiums 
charged  to  elderly  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

The  analysis  also  finds  that  the  new 
budget  would  also  reduce  programs  for  low 
income  persons  by  $25  billion  over  the  next 
three  years— $4.6  billion  in  FY  1986,  $8.7  bU- 
lion  in  FY  1987,  and  $11.4  blUlon  In  FY 
1988. 

The  largest  reductions  in  the  low  Income 
area  would  come  from  the  elimination  of 
rural  housing  programs  for  low  Income  per- 
sons and  major  reductions  in  Medicaid,  the 
analysis  reports.  The  cuts  over  the  next 
three  years  in  Medicaid  would  be  five  times 
larger  under  the  new  White  House/Republi- 


can budget  than  under  the  budget  plan 
adopted  last  month  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  budget  estimates 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Social  Security  reductions 

The  analysis  reports  that  reductions  in 
Social  Security  benefits  would,  for  1988  and 
aU  succeeding  yean,  be  larger  than  those 
adopted  in  March  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposal  to  freeze 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  adjustmenu 
for  one  year  would  reduce  benefits  by  $8.1 
billion  in  1988  and  subsequent  yean,  the 
analysis  notes.  But  while  the  new  budget 
plan  reduces  benefiU  less  than  the  Senate 
plan  in  1986,  by  1988  it  represenU  a  $12.1 
billion  a  year  reduction. 

"Over  the  coiu-se  of  time,  beneficiaries 
would  lose  substantially  more  under  this 
plan  than  under  the  Committee  plan."  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis.  "This  is  because  the 
Budget  Committee  plan  reduced  beneflU 
about  4  percent  by  canceling  the  1986  cost- 
of-living  reduction.  By  contrast,  the  new 
plan  cuts  benefits  about  6  percent  for  1988 
and  subsequent  years— by  lowering  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  2  percent  next  year,  an 
additional  2  percent  in  1987,  and  a  further  2 
percent  in  1988." 

The  average  Social  Security  loss  per  bene- 
ficiary reaches  $314  by  1988  and  at  least 
$1,257  over  the  next  five  years,  the  Center 
reported. 

The  new  budget  plan  also  raises  the 
monthly  premiums  that  elderly  persons 
must  pay  for  Medicare  coverage.  These  pre- 
miums are  subtracted  from  monthly  Social 
Security  checks— and  as  a  result,  the  checks 
will  fall  still  further  behind  inflation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Center. 

In  1988,  the  average  elderly  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiary  will  lose  $385  from  these 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  changes  com- 
bined, the  Center  noted.  In  1990,  the  aver- 
age loss  will  reach  $512. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  average  cu- 
mulative loss  from  both  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  will  be  $1,667  per  beneficiary. 

The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Prior- 
ities is  a  nonprofit  research  and  analysis  or- 
ganization supported  primarily  by  founda- 
tions. 

HuBTniG  Tbosi  Who  Ncxd  Help  thz  Most 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

The  budget  "compromise"  worked  out  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leaders  is  as  morally  despicable  as  any- 
thing that  has  come  out  of  Washington  in 
the  last  four  years. 

Along  a  trail  of  broken  promises  and  polit- 
ical doubletalk,  Reagan  is  once  again  on  the 
attack  against  old-age  pensioners,  the  needy 
sick,  hard-pressed  farmers,  unemployed 
teenagers  and  college  students  from  work- 
ing-class families.  Programs  that  help  make 
our  inner  cities  livable  for  the  poor  such  as 
mass  transit,  low-Income  housing  and  gener- 
al revenue-sharing  would  be  sharply  re- 
duced or  canceled. 

All  this  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  The  theory  is  that  the 
deficit,  which  Is  now  $213  blllioa  could  be 
brought  below  $100  billion  by  1988. 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  this 
theory.  The  first  is  that  it  does  not  fit  the 
facts.  In  February,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  using  more  cautious,  and 
therefore  probably  more  accurate,  assump- 
tions about  economic  growth  and  Interest 
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ntes.  forecast  th*t  even  If  Con«re«  ap- 
proved all  the  Reacan  spending  cuts  the 
annual  federal  budget  deficit  would  renialn 
around  $185  billion  for  the  rest  of  the  1980s. 
The  second  falsehood  underlying  this 
compromise  is  that  cuts  in  spending  could 
ever  bring  the  budget  into  balance.  As  fast 
as  those  cuts  are  being  made,  the  money 
saved  by  them  is  being  used  up  by  the 
higher-interest  payments  on  the  rising  na- 
tional debt. 

The  reclUess  Reagan  tax  cut  of  1981  pro- 
duced these  huge  budget  deficits.  Only  a 
substantial  tax  increase  can  bring  them 
back  to  a  manageable  size.  The  1981  act  re- 
duced federal  government  revenue  for  the 
five  years  from  1982  through  1987  by  $750 
billion.  If  the  old  1981  rates  were  still  in 
effect,  the  current  deficit  would  be  reduced 
by  two-thirds.  The  remaining  one-third  is 
accounted  for  by  Reagan's  increases  In  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  Reagan  lax  reduction  and  the  accom- 
panying budget  was  not  an  economically  or 
morally  neutral  act.  It  was  an  economically 
unnecessary  and  monstrously  unjust  trans- 
fer of  wealth  from  the  poorest,  weakest, 
most  vulnerable  people  in  our  society  to  the 
strongest  and  the  richest. 

In  thinking  about  the  Reagan  budget 
compromise  in  coming  months,  the  public 
should  keep  one  text  in  mind.  It  is  from  Wil- 
liam Greider's  "The  Education  of  David 
Stockman"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  De- 
cember 1981  in  which  Reagan's  chief  budget 
adviser  is  described  after  the  tax-cutting 
orgy  of  that  year. 

"It  seemed  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth,  as  though  the  Democratic  process 
had  finally  succeeded  in  shocking  him  by  its 
Intensity  and  its  greed.  Once  again.  Stock- 
man participated  in  the  trading— special  tax 
concessions  for  oil-lease  holders  and  real 
estate  tax  shelters,  and  generous  loopholes 
that  virtually  eliminated  the  corporate 
income  tax.  Stockman  sat  in  the  room  and 
saw  it  happen. 

"Do  you  realize  the  greed  that  came  to 
the  forefront?"  Stockman  asked  with 
wonder.  "The  hogs  were  really  feeding.  The 
greed  level,  the  level  of  opportunism.  Just 
got  out  of  control." 

To  trim  the  deficits  created  by  this  hog- 
gishness.  Reagan.  Stockman  and  the  Senate 
Republican  leaders  have  been  squeezing 
food  stamps  for  the  marginally  poor  and 
eliminating  pubUc-servlce  Jobs  for  the  mar- 
ginally employable.  Now,  as  part  of  their 
latest  "compromise,"  they  propose  to  take 
another  whack  at  the  old-age  pensioners. 
The  elderly  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  Medicare  protection.  They  would  also 
have  their  cost-of-living  adjustment  (CX)LA) 
restricted  to  2  percent. 

Many  forget  that  as  part  of  the  1983  bi- 
partisan agreement  that  put  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  on  a  financially  sound  basis 
for  the  immediate  future,  pensioners  had  to 
accept  a  "one  time  only  "  COLA  delay  for  six 
months.  That  was  not  Just  a  postponement: 
it  was  a  perpetual  reduction  in  benefits  be- 
cause each  subsequent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment is  based  on  one's  existing  benefit  level. 
Once  a  step  on  the  escalator  is  lost,  it 
cannot  be  regained. 

How  well  off  are  these  old  people  who 
Reagan  has  chosen  to  make  fresh  sacrifices? 
The  large  majority  of  people  over  65  have 
Incomes  between  $4,000  and  $15,000.  Single 
retirees  (mostly  widows)  have  a  median 
monthly  benefit  below  $460.  Anyone  here 
want  to  volvmteer  to  pay  his  own  rent,  fuel 
bills.  telephotK  bill,  and  food  and  clothing 
costs  on  $450  a  month? 


(William  V.  Shannon  Is  a  contributing  col- 
umnist.) 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Speaker. 
Just  6  months  ago.  President  Reagan, 
as  well  as  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate  promised  the  American  people 
that  they  would  not  support  further 
cuts  in  Social  Security. 

The  1983  amendments  strengthened 
the  Old  Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  Tnist  Funds  by  accelerating 
tax  Increases,  delaying  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  and  ignoring  a  2.4  percent 
change  in  the  consumer  price  index. 
There  is  no  financial  justification  for 
cutting  benefits  to  present  or  future 
retirees.  The  tnist  funds  are  not  in 
trouble  today,  they  are  accumulating 
surpluses. 

The  only  significant  change  which 
has  occurred  since  last  fall  is  that  the 
elections  are  behind  us. 

My  colleagues  here  have  discussed 
the  adverse  impact  of  a  2-percent  per 
year  COLA  reduction  on  today's  annu- 
itants. I  want  to  discuss  the  fairness 
issue  for  workers  age  59  through  64 
who  are  still  in  the  work  force. 

Substantial  benefit  reductions  for 
futiu-e  retirees  were  nuide  in  1977 
when  the  flawed  benefit  formula  of 
the  1972  amendments  was  corrected.  A 
new  1977  benefit  computation  formula 
was  designed  so  that  a  worker  with  av- 
erage wages  throughout  his  workllfe 
would  receive,  at  age  65.  a  benefit 
equal  to  42  percent  of  preretirement 
income.  That  goal  was  to  be  achieved 
by  averaging  indexed  lifetime  earnings 
up  to  age  62  an  then  appljrlng  all  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  granted  after  the 
worker  reached  age  62. 

If  Congress  approved  the  budget 
agreement  recently  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Senate  Republicans  and  the 
White  House,  workers  reaching  age  62 
this  year— win  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced by  6.5  percent  and  will  retire  at 
age  65  with  approximately  40.1  per- 
cent of  preretirement  income.  Individ- 
uals reaching  age  62  in  either  1984  or 
1986  will  have  their  full  entitlement 
reduced  by  4.25  percent;  workers 
reaching  62  in  1983  or  1987  will  face  a 
2-percent  reduction  in  the  benefit 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable. 

The  proposed  Senate  Republican- 
Reagan  administration  budget  will 
worsen  the  notch  effect  we  have  all 
heard  so  much  about  for  those  bom  in 
1921  and  create  another  notch  for 
those  bom  between  1922  and  1925. 

More  important,  for  those  bom  In 
1923,  who  reach  age  62  this  year,  we 
will  have  come  halfway  to  the  admin- 
istration's aborted  1981  Social  Securi- 
ty proposals  which  had  as  their  objec- 
tive a  reduction  in  benefits  to  only  38 
percent  of  preretirement  Income  for 
average  wage  earners. 

The  oldest  of  our  retirees  cannot 
afford  to  absorb  a  cumulative  6.5  per- 
cent reduction  in  their  purchasing 
power  because  they  are  least  likely  to 


have  resoiures  to  supplement  Social 
Security  annuities.  Yet.  comparatively, 
the  oldest  retirees  are  taking  the 
smallest  cut  because  younger  retirees 
and  workers  close  to  retirement  age 
will  receive  reduced  benefits  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Prior  to  1972  when  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments were  put  on  automatic  pilot. 
Increases  were  granted  periodically  to 
Insure  that  retirees  would  benefit 
from  the  Increased  productivity  of  the 
active  work  force.  The  chief  criticism 
of  those  sporadic  increases  was  that 
the  Congress  was  overreacting  to  politi- 
cal pressures  and  granting  Increases 
related  to  wage  Increases  that  were 
greater  than  price  Increases,  and  that 
retirees  were  being  over-compensated. 

The  automatic  Increase  provisions 
was  to  keep  retirees  even  with  Infla- 
tion. Never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
Social  Security  Program,  however,  has 
Congress  set  out  to  ssrstematlcally 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Nation's  elderly  by  stipulating  that 
benefits  will  be  kept  below  price  in- 
creases. 

If  Congress  votes  to  reduce  or  freeze 
Social  Security  benefits,  the  effect  will 
be  to  blame  the  old,  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  make  them  pay  for  excessive  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  inappropriate 
tax  reductions  granted  In  1981.  That 
budget  policy  cannot  and  will  not 
serve  the  long-range  best  Interests  of 
this  Nation.* 


OES'^StAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LELAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  MiKTJLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Babham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHXL),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  Ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Batkmah)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKiNKET,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LxTNGRKN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  SwiifDALL,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kncp.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mtirs  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Strang,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRMAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  for  30 
minutes.  April  30. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  10 
minutes,  April  30. 

Mr.  HxNDON.  for  60  minutes,  April 
30. 

Mr.  OiucAN,  for  60  minutes.  May  1. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  60  minutes.  May 
6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EvAMs  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MoAKLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AimiTNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bustamante,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooDT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Batekan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  COMBEST. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Cotnt-TER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  CoNTE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Michel  in  fom-  Instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Broomtield  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Stangelano. 

Mr.  Daxtb. 

Mr.  CODGHLIN. 

Mr.  Beretjter. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Grasison. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  SxtTDDs  in  two  instances. 
Gatdos. 

WiRTH. 
HOYER. 
NOWAK. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Eroreich. 
Mr.  Skelton. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pdqua. 

Mr.  HUCKABT. 

Mr.  Ouarini  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mrs.  Long. 
Mr.  BiAGOi. 
Mr.  Traticant. 
Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Stallings. 
Ms.  Kaftur. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Matsdi. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Afplegate. 
Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  MintTHA. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  RoDiHO. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest Of  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut) and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter) 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  Instances. 


in- 


In- 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1985,  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month." 

Date  April  25, 198S 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  April  30,  1985,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  Clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  198fi  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


1136.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  VS.  Courts, 
transmitting  the  sixth  report  on  applica- 
tions for  delays  of  notice  and  customer  chal- 
lenges under  provisions  of  the  Right  To  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978.  pursuant  to  12 
C.S.C.  3421:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
final  regulations  for  chapter  1.  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981;  Financial  Assistance  to  State  Educa- 
tional Agencies  To  Meet  Special  EducaUon- 
al  Needs  of  Migratory  Children,  and  Ne- 
glected or  Delinquent  Children  In  Institu- 
tions, and  General  Definitions  and  Adminis- 
trative. Project.  Fiscal,  and  Due  Process  Re- 
quirements, pursuant  to  GEPA,  section 
431(AKI)  (88  sue.  567;  90  SUt.  2231;  95 
Stat.  453):  to  the  (Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
notice  for  final  fimding  priorities  for  Handi- 
capped Special  Studies  Program,  pursuant 
to  GEPA,  section  431(dXl)  (88  Stat.  567;  90 
Stat  2231:  95  SUt.  453);  to  the  Ck>minlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  VS.  Courts, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  applica- 
tion for  court  orders  made  to  Federal  and 
SUte  courts  to  permit  the  Interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  during  calen- 
dar year  1984.  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2519(3): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  tranamit- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  a  reform  in  the  method  used  for 
computing  pay  for  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  puri>aae8:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1141.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intent  to  designate  32  coun- 
tries as  least  deveIoi>ed  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C. 
2464(cK6KBKll)  (H.  Doc  No.  99-60);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987,  and  for  other  punxMes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1984  covering 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (CX^S)  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  and  Production  Program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or through  the  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7,  1953, 
chapter  345,  secUon  15(1)  (92  SUt.  648): 
Jointly,  to  the  Cmnmlttees  on  Interior  and 
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Insulmr  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
FUherlea. 


By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJl.  33M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  asslatance  for  State  dearlnc- 


By  Mr.  CARNinr  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
DommxT): 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  reaoluUon  designating 
June  14.   10S5.  aa  "Baltic  Freedom  Day": 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON     houses  for  informaUon  reUtlng  to  missing    JolnUy.  to  the^ommltte«  °^^^^  ^' 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLD-  -         .  -.  .  — ^  ^  ^.^. »      ■ 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  zm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


children;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PORO  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  23S7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  Informa- 


falrs,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 

HJ.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the     tton  reporting  with  respect  to  airline  passes     prayer  In  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 


proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PANETTA;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  140.  Resolu- 
tion relating  to  election  of  a  RepresenUtlve 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana.  (Rept.  No.  99-M).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONKS  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
17M.  A  bill  to  authorize  approplatlons  for 
fiscal  year  19M  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purpose:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  99- 
59).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
-4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OIBBONa 
HJl.  3350.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  VS.  Trade  RepresenUtlve  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
HJl.   22S1.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  under  title  Vn  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MADiaAM): 


provided  under  frequent  flier  or  similar  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.R.  225«.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  assisted  higher  education  for  individuals 
Intending  to  engage  in  police  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

HJl.  3259.  A  bill  relating  to  the  esUblish- 
ment  and  disposition  of  customs  districts 
and  ports  of  entry,  the  provision  of  ctistoms 
services  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.    

By  Mr.  HEFTEX  of  Hawaii: 

HJl.  3260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1953  to  extend  the  energy 
percentage  of  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
qualified  Intercity  buses  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEPTTX  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self and  Mi.  MATSxn): 

HJl.  3361.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  physicians'  and  surgeons'  mutual 
protection  associations:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
take  certain  extraordinary  actions  regarding 
contracts  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  a  gold  medal  to  the  parents 
of  Father  Jerzy  Popleluazko;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 


H.R.  2252.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  X  of  the     states  Code,  to  provide  civil  penalties  for 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit-     fj^jje  claims  and  statemenU  made  to  the 


tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  himself,   Mr. 
LaFau3(,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Ixvn  of 
Michigan,      Mr.      PamrTBOT,      Mr. 
Toaaas,  and  Mr.  MoaaisoK  of  Con- 
necticut): 
H.R.  2253.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
special  facility  for  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,    the    International    Finance 


United  States,  to  certain  recipients  of  prop- 
erty, services,  or  money  from  the  United 
States,  or  to  parties  to  contracts  with  the 
United  SUtes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HoPKiHS): 

HJl.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen  the  po8lti(Mi  of 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 

to  provide  for  more  efficient  and  effective 


Corporation,  and  the  African  Development     operation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to 


Fund;   to  the  Committee  on   Banking,   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
HJl.  2254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  small  busi- 
nesses to  reduce  the  value  of  excess  Invento- 
ry; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EKDWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.   Mr.  FLoaio,  Mr.  Waxmam. 
Mi.  SixoasKi,   and  Mr.   Eckakt  of 
Ohio): 
H.R.  2255.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 


the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mi.  RICHARDSON: 

H.R.  2266.  A  blU  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  Amtrak  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987,  esUbllshlng  a  Commission  to  study 
the  financial  sUtus  of  Amtrak,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire: 

H.R.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  control  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  SUtes  and  for  other 


prehenalve  Environmental  Response,  Com-     purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici 
pensatlon,   and   Liability   Act   of    1980   will     ary 


apply  to  certain  petroleum  and  to  esUbllsh 
a  separate  account  In  the  Suj)erfund  for 
leaking  underground  storage  tanks:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  TranaporU- 


By  Mi.  WRIGHT  (for  himseU  and  Mi. 
MiCHKL)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2268.  A  bill  to  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  free  trade  area  agreement  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LELAND: 
RJ.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  June  1985.  as  "Black  Music 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Rahall.  Btr.  Bddx.  Mr.  Boinoa  of 

Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Collirs): 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 

on   April    13.    1986,    as    "National    Garden 

Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   SAXTON   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Gaixo,  and  Mr.  Smttb  of  New  Hamp- 
shire): 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide that  expenditures  made  by  the  United 
SUtes  shall  not  exceed  its  receipU.  except 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  and 
providing  for  iU  phased-in  implemenUtion: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLAGOI  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
EvAHs  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Comma,  Mr. 
Fdstbu  Mr.  Dahixl,  Mr.  LuifDim, 
Mi.  Moakixt,  Mr.  Bsrhah.  Mr. 
BoMXR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mahtok, 
Mr.  PncHAif,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Obxr- 
8TAK.  Mr.  TowHS.  Mr.  Cawcxt.  Mr. 
Paschx,  Mr.  Dwyxk  of  New  Jersey, 
Mi.  Amrnmio,  Mr.  Foglirta.  Mr. 
YoiJito  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Fauwthoy. 
Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr.  Makti- 
nz,  Mr.  Yatsoh.  Mr.  RicHAXDSOif, 
Mr.  Strattoh,  Mr.  Pricb,  Mr.  Moun- 
AKi,  Mr.  SOLOMOR,  Mr.  Gbjdenson. 
Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Dkk- 
RiCK,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Orkbi,  Mr. 

ACKXRMAH,       Ml.       KOSTMATKR.       Illr. 

IXBMAii  of  Florida,   Mr.   KiifDifxss, 
Mr.  Bkdbll,  Mr.  Wortlxy,  Mi.  Lewis 
of  Florida,   Mr.  Pish,   Mr.   Rahoxl, 
Mr.  Akaka.  lifr.  Levir  of  Michigan, 
Mr.    ScmntzR,    Mr.    ScHxun,    Mr. 
Mrazxx.    Mr.    OwKNS,    Mr.    Nowak, 
Mr.    OnJCAif.    Mr.    Boehlkrt,    Mr. 
Rakall,  Mr.  Lnrr.  Ms.  KAPTtrR,  Mr. 
Baxkxs,  Mr.  MtJRFHY.  Mr.  Yointo  of 
Alaska.   Mr.   Evans  of   Illinois,   Mr. 
KiLDBX,  Mr.  Htrtxl  of  Michigan.  Ms. 
Snowx,  Mr.  Api»ixcatx,  Mr.  McCaim, 
Mr.    Hdghxs,    Mrs.    Coixihs,    Mrs. 
BuKTOit  of  California,  Mr.  Pxrkirs, 
Mr.     Hatcrkr.     Mr.     Vairro,     Mr. 
Martir  of  New  York,  Mr.  McOrath, 
and  Mr.  Chardlkri  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   133.  Concurrent  resolution 
observing  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each 
SUte  should  develop  a  curriculum  for  in- 
structing schoolchildren  in  the  history  of 
the  Holocaust:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.       

By   Mr.   BONKER   (for   himself,   Mr. 

OlBBORS,        Mr.        AUEXAROKR,        Mr. 
BCSKIX,    Mr.    DiRGXLL,    Mr.    Florio, 

Mr.  Prank.  Mb.  Kaptdr.  Mi.  Klbcz- 


KA,  Mr.  LaFalcr,  Mr.  Levir  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  LuRDiRE,  Mr.  Mireta,  Mr. 
Neal.    Mr.    Obey,    Mr.    Ortiz,   Mr. 
Pease,   Mr.   Richardson.   Mr.   Wat- 
kins,  and  Mr.  Oaydos): 
H.  Res.  147.  Resolution  urging  thfe  Presi- 
dent  to   make   the   overvalued   dollar,   the 
growing  U.S.  trade  deficit,  and  cooperative 
measures  to  redress  these  Imbalances  a  top 
priority  at  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
Bonn.  West  Germany;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

92.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
the  civil  liberties  of  Orthodox  christians 
living  in  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  funding 
available  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Staixirgs, 
and  Mr.  Lipirski. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  Poglibtta.  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  83:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  151:  Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  Mr. 
Foclietta. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Foglixtta, 
Mr.  RowLARD  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  283:  Mr,  Poglietta,  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  469:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Morsor,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  Ardersor. 

H.R.  528:  Mrs.  Roukema  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mi.  Solomor,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
MoRSON,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  620:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  705:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  753:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  831:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Berrett,  Mr.  Morsor,  and 
Mr.  Loeppler. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Perry. 

H.R.  968:  Mr.  CuocKm. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Tauzir. 

HJl.  1099:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Fadrtroy, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  1121:  Mr.  Borker,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Mireta. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Sikorski,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Cor- 
YERS,  Mr.  DncoR,  Mr.  Levire  of  California, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Rahall. 


H.R.  1267:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mi.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Darden. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1408:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  1519:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Gephardt  and  Mrs.  BxnroN 
of  California. 

H.R.  1542:  Mr.  Wortixy. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Gkkas,  Mr. 
Regxtla,  Mr.  Neal,  Mi.  Robert  F.  Smttb,  Mi. 
Eckert  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Danremeter. 

H.R.  1562:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Pasha yan,  Mr.  Hammkr- 
scrmidt,  Mr.  Goodlirg.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Annurzio,  Mr.  Setbebi.tng,  Mr.  Madigar, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Sk^sn,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1564:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  Berxuter.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mi. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Serberbrer- 
RER,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stanox- 
LAND,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  and  Mi.  Durbin. 

HJl.  1567:  Mr.  Monson.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stanoe- 
LARD,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1584:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1626:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mrs.  Collins, 
and  Mr.  Callahan. 

HJl.  1650:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mi.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 

H.R.  1682:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  1719:  Mr.  Corey,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  McCandlbss,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Stangelard,  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  1907:  Mr.  Marttrez. 

HJl.  1911:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Bartor  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dariel.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Appixqatx, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1916:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
AcKXRMAN,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  1^.  Price,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mi.  Cobey,  Mrs. 
Collirs,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

HJl.  1927:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2032:  Mr.  Strar,  Mr.  Ozlxy,  Mi. 
Poglietta,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Leland,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kird- 
RESS,  Mr.  CoRYERs,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mi.  Mad- 
igar, Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Solomor. 

H.R.  2069:  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  PovioER,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  SwiPT,  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Burton  of  CaUfomla, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Levinx  of 
California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bustamarte, 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Dorgar  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gallo,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2080:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Tovims,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bedell.    Mr.    Hayes,    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr. 


McHuGH,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
ScKUMER,  Mr.  Kastenmeikr,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  2093:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  2119:  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Schumeb, 
Mr.  MoRRisoR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hortor, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Fish,  Mi.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Lagomarsiro,  Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah.  Mr. 
MrrcRELL,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Mi 
kulski,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bubta 
mante.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

HJ.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  WHirEHURST, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Bermar,  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mi.  Andrews,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mi.  Ackbuian,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Martiree,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Gekas,  and  Mr.  Mttcreu. 

HJ.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Panetta. 

HJ.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.J.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Ackbrman  and  Mr. 
Durbin. 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  B4r.  Frost,  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lxland.  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

HJ.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Ackbrman,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo,  Mi.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alexandhu  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Andrews,  Mi.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Batemar, 
Mr.  Bebell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bereutxr, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Boerlxrt,  Mr.  Bolard.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Broompixld,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  CXay, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Corte,  Mr.  Ck)R- 
YERS.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Coyrx.  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  C^ROCKETT,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  oe  Lugo,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mi.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi, Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr. 
FuBTER,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Grotberg,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mi.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mi.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mi.  Henry,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hotxr,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mi.  Ireland,  Mi.  Jep- 
PORDS,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kn.nn  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHdgh.  1^.  McKirnan, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Ms.  Mikxtlski,  Mi.  **n.iwB  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  QunxEN,  Mr.  Ranceu  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rob,  lifr.  Roemxr,  Mr.  Rogers, 
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llr.  Roas.  ICr.  8*ao.  Mr.  Savms,  Mr.  Shuii- 
WAT.  Mr.  SxuAaoBu  Mr.  Suiskt.  Mr.  Skkl- 
Toii,  Mr.  SLAOORm.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dnnrr  Smtth,  Mr.  Smtth  of 
lowv  Mr  SoLAU.  Mr.  8talliim».  Mr. 
9rAKaxLAii9.  Mr.  Stokb,  Mr.  SnuuK.  Mr. 
SuiHA,  Mr.  Taukk.  Mr.  THOMAa  of  OeorcU. 
Mr.  TouucsLLi.  Mr.  Towm,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
VALnrmR.  Mr.  Wumwm.  Jam.  Mr.  Vnno,  Mr. 
VOLKXXI.  Mr.  Wazmax.  Mr.  Wkata,  Mr. 
Wkus.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wottlet.  Mr.  Yoxnio 
of  AUaka,  Mr.  Touira  of  MlMOuri  Mr. 
Ronrr  P.  Smitb.  Mr.  SrmAn.  Mr.  Coirr. 
Mr.  Wtus,  Mr.  Blilkt.  Mr*.  BBmiXT.  Mr. 
HAMXBtacRMivr,  Mr.  Mnxn  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Swrmu  Mr.  Touso  of  Tlorlda.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KBt.  Mr.  Saxto*.  Mr.  Naichhu  Mr.  Wtpkh. 
Mr.  BoocHBk  Mr.  Hubbabd.  Miv.  KsmnuT. 
Mrs.  MzTBS  of  Kanns.  Mr.  Soldmoii.  Mr. 
BiLiXAKU.  Mr.  AirrHCMfT,  Mr.  ArPLaoATS, 
Mr.  ATKun.  Mr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Bkowii  of  C»U- 
fomla.  Mn.  Buvroii  of  CkUfomU.  Mr. 
CAMnsLU  Mr.  CUunr.  Mr.  CamMO,  Mr. 
DoMiSLL,  Mr.  Datu.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dwn 
of  California.  Mr.  Eouurr  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Eko- 
LiaH,  Mr.  OuH.  Mr.  Hxrrro.  Mr.  Laita.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Lkhmax  of  California.  Mr.  X^irr. 
Mr.  RowLAHB  of  Oeorsia.  Ui.  Edoak.  Mr. 
g.tM—,  Mr.  WiLSOH.  and  Mr.  Coblb. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Sataob.  Mr.  Bobhlbbt. 
Mr.  BoDCHBK.  Mr.  OBaao.  Mr.  I^wn  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  MoHSOii,  Mr.  ToBBirBi.M.  Mr. 
Raltb  M.  w»"  Mrs.  Iajot^  Mr.  Schbubb. 
Mr.  PiCKLB.  Mr.  Hotbb.  Mr.  Cbockbtt.  Mr. 
SOLABZ.  Mr.  Yatbon.  Mr.  KomiATBB.  Mr. 

H>M»tnt,   Mr.   POOLIBTIA.  Mr.   KOLTBB.  Mr. 

LoKBH.  Mr.  Hbtirb.  Mr.  Stbatiob,  Mr. 
RicaiABiMOB.  Mr.  Wokilbt.  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr. 
Schavbb.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  CoirrBBS.  Mr. 
CBAm.  Mr.  DUKIBU.  Mr.  Babtom  of  Texas. 
Mr.  OS  Looo.  Mr.  DraoH.  Bfr.  Fxiohab.  Ma. 
FiBOLBB.     Mr.     POBB    Of    TenneaMe.     Mr. 

OATKOa.  Mr.  KASTBHIfXIBB.  Mr.  RODIXO.  Mr. 

MntBBLU  and  Mr.  Stubbb. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mi*.  Holt.  Mr.  QinranaoH. 
Mr.  BiuBAKia.  Mr.  HuoHBa.  Mr.  Mabtihbb. 
Mr.  LCKBH.  Mr.  Pbppbb.  Mr.  Boma  of  Ten- 
neaaee.  Mr.  Evabb  of  lotra.  Mr.  Babbbb.  Mr. 
DioOuABSi,  Mr.  SUHIA.  and  Mr.  Volkmbb. 

HJ.  Rea.  133:  Mr.  MATsm.  Mr.  Hobtoh. 
Iilr.  Sruvr.  Mr.  McKwbh.  Mr.  CHArFXLL.  Mr. 
Wolfs.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  os  la  Oabxa.  and 
Mr.  Batxb. 

B.J.  Rea.  136:  Mr.  Obat  of  PennaylTanla. 
Mr.  MncHBLL.  Mr.  DTaoii.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampahlre.  and  Mr.  Uoktpoot. 

HJ.  Rea.  162:  Mr.  McKnntxT.  Mr.  Obbbh. 
and  Mr.  Lumuuib. 

HJ.  Res.  19X  Mia.  Boooa  and  Mr.  Lbacb 
of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Okaouom  and  Mr.  Mab- 


HJ.  Res.  258:  Mrs.  CoLLiifs,  Mrs.  Roukb- 
MA.  Mr.  BABJfBS.  Mr.  Lavm  of  Callfomla. 
Mr.  SxxLTOB.  Mr.  DioOdabdi.  Mr.  EanaaTrH. 
Mr.  Plobio.  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Mubtht.  Mr.  PAUirrBOT.  Ma.  Kaftub,  Mr. 
RowLAJRi  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mitchbll.  Mr. 
Dao»,  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  HATBa.  Mr.  Bbbmab, 
Mr.  LAGOMABamo,  and  k.^ .  McObath. 

HJ.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Vbhto  and  Mr.  Dio- 

OCABOI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Cothb,  Mr.  Cbockbtt, 
Mr.  Edwabm  of  California.  Mr.  Etahs  of  D- 
Unols.  Ms.  MnrtTLaKi.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Obbb- 
■TAB.  and  Mr.  Stabk. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  37:  Mr.  Wilsoh.  Mr.  Pbahh- 
LW.  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Packabb,  and  Mr.  Lbvui  of 

H.  Con.  Rea.  74:  Mr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio  and 
Mr.  Rittbb. 

H.  Con  Res.  SS:  Mr.  Dubbim. 

H.  Con  Res.  100:  Mr.  GomALB.  Mr.  CHA^■ 
FIX.  Mr.  Bbibll.  Mi.  Obat  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeorvla.  Mr.  Mabti- 
WBS.  Mr.  Patio,  B4r.  Wobtlbt.  and  Mr.  NiBir 
SOB  of  Utah. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  116:  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mrs.  VucAHOvicH.  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  and  Mr. 
TouHS  of  Missouri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Wtdbh.  Mr.  Ran). 
Mr.  Pauittbot.  Ux.  Schtjmbb,  Mr.  Dio- 
G0ABDI,  Mr.  Lbbmam  of  California,  Mr. 
Mahtoh.  Mr.  AcKBBMAH,  Mr.  Oilmah.  Mr. 
Rabobl.  Mr.  OwBirs.  Mr.  MABTimz.  Mr.  Dbl- 
loms.  Mr.  BAXifBS.  Mr.  Bbbmah.  Mr.  Dwtkb 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Oakcia,  Mr.  Bdwarss  of 
California.  BCr.  LAirroa,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
MATam.  Mr.  I^vim  of  California.  Mr. 
Wxias,  Mr.  LowBT  of  Waahlngton.  Mr. 
RuBSO,  Mm.  Kbhhbllt,  Mr  Williams.  Mr. 
PoBB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Hawkihs. 
Mr.  Dtmally.  Mr.  Mnxaa  of  California. 
Mrs.  BoxxR.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Coblho,  Ms. 
Oakab,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Okay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Vii.  Neal.  Mr.  Bbuce.  Mr.  JoifBS  of 
Oklahoma.  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Cabb,  Mr.  Bos- 
TAMABTE.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mrs.  Coixncs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  B4r.  Dtsoh.  B4r.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Bbntley.  Mr.  Moobb.  Mr. 
nmwwm  Mr.  y»»««»»  Mr.  LnmtasTOii,  lAi. 
Hbttbl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Rusd.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Batxmab,  Bfr.  ScHtnfXB.  and  Mr.  McObath. 

H.  Con.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fbost, 
Ms.  Sbowx,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Mabkzt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Aarai.  Mr.  Daub. 
and  Mr.  Hughxs. 
H.  Res.  00:  Mr.  Pbabb. 
H.  Res.  67:  W.  Oabcia,  Mr.  Fottxb.  Mr. 
Dblldms.  and  Mr.  Colbmab  of  Texas. 


H.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Mxazbk.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
BaowB  of  California.  Mrs.  Colliks.  and  Mr. 

LOHOBBM. 

H.  Rea.  127:  Mr.  Kbambb,  Mr.  McKuniBT, 
Mr.  Walkxb.  Mr.  Ouckmah,  Mr.  Pbicb.  Mr. 
MncHBLL.  Mr.  CoHTXBS.  Mr.  Mihbta.  Mr. 

McDadb.  Mr.  LujAii,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka. Mr.  Knnunaa.  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  Colbiah 
of  MlMOurt  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  and 
Mr.  LaFalcx. 

H.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Fupfo.  Mr.  Barmbs,  Mr. 
Sataob.  and  Mr.  Stoi 
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AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICKS 
THOUOHTPDL  SPEECH 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BIUJ3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
Hil.  1012:  Mr.  AmtBBSON. 


AMENDBCENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJ^  1555 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
—Page       30.       line       17.       strike       out 
"$3,900,400,000"  both  places  it  appears  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,895,400,000". 

Page  30.  strike  out  lines  15  through  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC    XM.    HimANITAUAN    ASSISTANCE    POR  THE 
NONOOMMUNIOT  CAMBODIAN 

PEOPLE. 

(a)  Adthorizatioii.— The  President  may 
make  available  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  and  chapter  4  of  part  11 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for 
the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  noncommunlst 
Cambodian  people,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Effbcttve  Datx— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  October 
1.  1987. 


HJt^.2008 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  2.  Une  15.  strike  out  "$643,574,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$491,222,800". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "$572,519,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$520,107,800". 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

of  ILLINOIS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16,  1985.  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirk- 
patrlck  gave  an  address  on  our  Na- 
tion's resi>onse  to  totalitarianism.  I 
want  to  share  it  with  you  because  I  be- 
lieve she  has  reminded  all  of  us  of 
what  It  means  to  defend  our  values 
with  strong  policies  instead  of  wishful 
thinking. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  body  of  the 
text  of  her  speech  In  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Ambassador  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick 
I  do  want  to  say  what  I  take  to  be  the 
principle  function  of  our  foreign  policy.  I 
take  that  to  be  defending  our  own  nation 
and  Its  democratic  Institutions  against  ex- 
ternal attack  or  subversion:  defending  our 
allies  against  external  attack  or  subversion, 
and  preserving  our  civilization,  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  can  live  and  thrive  and 
enjoy  our  lives;  a  world  of  independent  na- 
tions with  whom  we  can  trade,  among  whom 
we  can  travel;  nations  which  will  not  pursue 
aggressive  expansionist  policies  and  destroy 
the  peace  of  their  neighbors. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  purpose  of  our  fdreign 
policy  to  promote  democratic  institutions 
and  human  rights  and  economic  develop- 
ment everywhere.  I  take  It  to  be  a  function 
of  our  foreign  policy  as  well  to  manage  our 
foreign  relations  in  such  a  way  that  they  do 
not  consume  too  large  a  share  of  our  re- 
sources, time,  effort,  and  money.  I  think 
those  are  the  things  that  President  Reagan 
has.  in  fact,  been  trying  to  do  and  I  think 
It's  the  thing  that  Cap  and  a  great  many  of 
us  who  are  here,  in  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  Administration  have  tried  to  do. 

I  think  no  place  have  we  tried  to  work  to- 
wards these  goals  more  persistently  than  in 
Central  America.  Now,  it's  never  useful  to 
over  simplify  and  we  need  to  recognize  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  our  goals.  There  are  stub- 
bom  problems  of  climate  and  culture  and 
politics,  history,  mutual  Insecurity  and  ani- 
mosities, and  deep  set  rivalries,  and  they 
often  stand  in  the  way  of  achieving  our 
goals.  The  fact  is  that  we  also  need  to  recog- 
nize that  the  principal  obstacle  to  our  secu- 
rity and  also  to  our  helping  preserving  and 
enjoying  our  civilization  and  our  world  is 
unfortunately,  the  expansionist  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  there  were  two  principal  di- 
mensions to  the  so-called  "Changed  Correla- 
tion of  World  Forces"  that  we  heard  so 
much  about  in  the  period  before  1981.  The 
"Changed  Correlation  of  World  Forces",  I 
think  consisted  of  two  parts;  the  growth  of 
Soviet  military  power,  and  the  concomitant 
decline  in  the  military  strength  of  the  West, 
and  the  dramatic  expansion  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence outside  Europe  and  North  America. 


We  all  know  the  development  of  Soviet 
mUltary  power  is  Important.  It  permitted  an 
extraordinary  buildup  In  the  Pacific,  cre- 
ated new  vulnerabilities  in  Europe,  created 
new  vulnerabilities  here  at  home.  We  also 
know  In  principle  that  we  can  deal  with  that 
by  restoring  our  own  military  establish- 
ment, and  also  by  trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  Arms  Race  through  verifiable  agree- 
ments arrived  at  In  Arms  Control  Negotia- 
tions. 

The  fact  is  that  we  don't  even  have  an 
adequate  theory  of  how  to  deal  with  Soviet 
expansion  outside  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. In  Just  20  years  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
gressed from  being  a  continental  power  in 
Europe  to  becoming  a  global  power,  acquir- 
ing bases  and  surrogates  you  all  know,  in 
Cuba.  Vietnam.  Ethiopia.  Angola.  South 
Yemen.  Nicaragua.  Afghanistan,  expanding 
its  military  reach  to  the  vicinity  of  such 
strategic  checkpoints  as  the  Panama  Canal, 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Suez  Canal,  Straits 
of  Hormus.  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  sea  lanes  of  East 
Asia,  and  so  forth.  Cam  Rahn  Bay. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Soviet 
and  block  troops  In  non-Soviet  non-Warsaw 
Pact  countries  Increased  more  than  500  per- 
cent. Prom  that  point  of  view,  that  period 
between  1975  and  1980  was  a  period  of  great 
success. 

We  need  to  be  clear  about  what  they 
mean  by  "success"  in  thinking  about  the 
Third  World  and  in  thinking  about  the 
countries  outside  North  America  and 
Europe.  What  they  mean  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  country  into  the  world  socialist 
system,  or  at  least  a  reliable  beginning  in 
the  process  of  Incorporating  a  country  into 
the  world  socialist  system. 

Their  view  of  success  is  very  different 
than  our  view.  Our  view  of  success  is,  in 
fact,  to  help  a  country  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence. We  have  succeeded  when  a  coun- 
try avoids  incorporation  and  maint^tjns  its 
Independence. 

It's  an  interesting  difference  in  what  hap- 
pens to  countries  where  they  succeed  and 
where  we  succeed.  Where  they  succeed,  the 
country  is  incorporated  into  a  global  mili- 
tary mutual-aid  society,  in  which  arma- 
ments and  services  from  all  the  member 
states  of  the  Soviet  empire  are  drawn  and 
brought  to  bear  on  unfortunate  targeted 
countries. 

Prom  out  point  of  view,  when  we  succeed, 
the  country  that  is  successful  may  not  make 
any  contribution  at  all  to  collective  enter- 
prise. It  may  not  extend  any  basing  rights, 
for  example,  for  collective  purposes.  It  may 
not  help  its  neighbors  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. So  be  it.  That's  our  kind  of  suc- 
cess. We  are  not  seeking  to  build  an  empire. 
We  are  not  seeking  client  states.  We  do  seek 
a  world  of  independent  nations. 

The  only  problem  Is  that  this  expansion 
of  Soviet  power  and  the  incorporation  of 
ever  larger  numbers  of  nations  Into  the 
world  socialist  system  is  dangerous  for  us 
and  for  other  independent  nations. 

I  might  note  that  this  Incorporation  usu- 
ally takes  place  incrementally;  one  slice  at  a 
time,  like  salami  tactics  applied  to  interna- 
tional politics. 

The  process  of  incorporation  into  the 
world  socialist  system  was  described  in  the 


Granada  Documents,  which  I'm  sure  many 
here  have  read.  The  stages  In  this  process 
are  not  complete  until  fuU  military  integra- 
tion of  a  country  into  the  world  socialist 
system  has  been  achieved.  It  had  not  yet 
been  achieved  In  Granada.  It  has  been 
achieved  In  Cuba.  Cuban  integration  into 
the  Soviet  Military  System  Is  symbolized  by 
the  presence  in  Cuba  of  some  Soviet  person- 
nel. For  example,  some  seven  thousand  civil- 
ian advisors;  some  2,800  In  that  famous 
combat  brigade;  some  seven— I'm  sorry. 
Some  2,800  military  advisors,  plus  about 
2,000  special  Soviet  personnel  who  are  man- 
ning an  electronic  intelligence  facility  that 
monitors  our  electronic  communications 
here  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Cuba,  of  course,  provides  bases  that 
extend  the  reach  of  Soviet  naval  and  air 
power  and  electronic  surveillance  over  our 
coastal  waters  and  our  coast.  Cuba  provides 
advisors  and  troops  for  Nicaragua,  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Mocambique.  Conga,  South 
Yemen.  Cuba  provides  manpower  and  plan- 
ning for  the  drug  and  terror  network  that 
reaps  chaos  in  Latin  America  and  mtyhtny 
affects  our  own  country. 

Nicaragua  has  been  partially,  but  not 
wholly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  military 
world  system.  Nicaragua  provides  training, 
arms  for  guerillas  from  a  dozen  countries. 
Nicaragua  provides  a  home,  refuge,  sanctu- 
ary, for  the  International  terrorist  network. 
Indeed,  its  capital  has  become  Manlgua 
where  one  finds  Bader  Manhof  remnants. 
Red  Brigades.  Basque.  ETA  Members.  Ar- 
gentine Monteros  and  ERP,  Peruvian  Sen- 
dero-Luminoso,  and  Marta  El  Salvadoran 
FMLN,  of  course.  Guerillas  from  all  over 
the  world  meet  there  with  their  PLO  men- 
tors and  exchange  notes  and  train  one  an- 
other. Of  course,  with  a  lltUe  help  from  the 
Libyans. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  steady 
flow  of  services  and  manpower  to  the— to 
Nicaragua,  and  from  Nicaragua  to  other 
countries  in  Central  America  and  South 
America  is  the  kind  of  tragedy  I  visited  in  El 
Salvador  last  weekend,  when  I  visited  the 
hamlet— it's  not  even,  really  a  village,  where 
the  massacre  of  the  previous  dajv  had  taken 
place.  Where  some  19  Salvadorans  had  been 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  killed  In  cold 
blood.  I  saw  the  style  In  which  seven  men 
had  been  shot,  and  one  had  his  head 
crushed.  I  was  with  our  Ambassador  who 
picked  up  a  shell  casing  which  bears  on  it  a 
Number  "10",  which  I  am  told  Is  a  deflniUve 
mariting  of  such  casings  of  Bulgarian  make. 
Where  do  the  bullets  In  El  Salvador's 
hamlets  come  from?  They  come  from  Bul- 
garia. Where  do  the  bullets  used  against  Ni- 
caragtia's  own  democrats  and  Freedom 
Fighters  come  from?  Well,  they  come  from 
Btilgaria  too.  and  of  course  from  Vietnam, 
and  from  East  Germany  and  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  strug- 
gle that  is  underway  today  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  very  special  significance  for  us,  and  I 
presimie  everyone  here  understands  that. 

True,  we  Uve  in  a  big  Inter-dependent 
world,  and  events  in  very  remote  places  can 
have  a  large  impact  on  us.  A  coup  in  Sudan, 
a  civil  war  in  Angola,  a  Vietnamese  offensive 
in  Cambodia,  a  conversation  between  Chi- 
nese and  Soviets,  a  struggle  in  New  Cala- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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donia.  a  Prealdentlal  election  In  Greece,  a 
masncre  in  El  Salvador,  may  have  all  of 
them  Important  effecta  on  our  well  beins 
and  our  national  security,  but  not  all  situa- 
tions In  all  places  are  equally  Important  to 
us.  Not  all  deserve  the  same  attention  from 
our  Oovemment.  and  not  all  decisions  of 
our  Oovemment  deserve  the  same  attention 
from  American  citizens. 

In  thinfciny  about  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security,  one  must  begin  with  geogra- 
phy, because  in  foreign  affairs,  geography  is 
destiny.  In  thinking  about  foreign  policy. 
one  must  end  with  ideals  of  one's  civiliza- 
tion, because  they  provide  the— literally,  the 
spiritual  food  and  Intelleetual  food  off 
which  we  live. 

Developments  in  Nicaragua  matter  more 
to  MM  than  developments  in  many  other 
countries,  because  Nlcar«g\ia  Is  at  the 
center  of  the  Isthmus  that  stretches  south 
to  Panama,  north  to  Mexico.  Those  coun- 
tries constitute  our  fourth  border,  and  that 
gives  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  an 
Irreducible  strategic  Importance  for  us. 

Now.  we're  not  accustomed  to  thinking 
strategically  and  we're  not  accustomed  to 
tMpMwg  about  any  potential  vulnerabilities 
that  we  may  have.  The  SovleU  are.  They 
began  thinking  as  early  as  1M7  about  the 
strategic  vulnerabillUes  for  the  United 
States  that  could  be  created  If  they  could 
threaten    our    security    on   our    southern 


Nicaragua  can  constitute  a  security  prob- 
lem for  the  United  SUtes  of  major  propor- 
tions. Not  because  they  establish  a  socialist 
economic  system,  though  we  regret  that  and 
we  know  It  wlU  faU;  not  because  they  create 
a  repressive  new  military  dictatorship  under 
which  the  people  of  Nicaragua  suffer. 
though  we  regret  that  very  deeply,  and  we 
think  the  people  of  Nicaragua  deserve 
better,  not  because  they  espouse  ideas  we 
find  obnoxious  and  untrue,  though  we 
regret  that  too.  Nicaragua  constitutes  a  se- 
curity problem  actual  and  potential,  espe- 
daUy  for  the  United  States  because  It  is 
being  very  rapidly  integrated  into  the  social- 
ist military  world  system.  It  is  advanced  Into 
the  prooev  of  incorporation  Into  that  Soviet 
world  system. 

Today,  everyone  who  cares  to  know, 
knows  that  Nicaragua,  whose  Oovemment 
began  as  a  broad  based  coalition  with  impor- 
tant democratic  presence,  is  today  wholly 
controlled  by  communist  leaders  and  that 
situation  came  into  being  because  the  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  had  a  monopoly  of  weapons. 

Everyone  who  cares  to  know,  knows  that 
the  Nlcaraguan  Junta  Representatives  went 
soon  after  they  achieved  power  to  Moscow, 
whov  they  were  greeted  by  General  Secre- 
tary Chunyeko  and  Foreign  B41nlster  Gro- 
meyko  (phonetic),  where  they  signed  a 
party  to  party  agreement,  among  other 
things,  approving  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Everyone  who  cares  to  know,  knows  today 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  Is  sus- 
tained by  Cuba,  whose  advisers  started  ar- 
riving In  days  after  the  victory,  and  It  Is  sus- 
tained by  the  famous  IntematlonaUstas 
from  all  over  the  Soviet  block. 

Everyone  who  cares  to  know,  knows  that 
today  in  Nicaragua  the  Government  is  re- 
pressive, the  economy  is  in  shambles,  and 
hope  flies  with  the  democratic  resistance 
forces. 

You  know,  sometimes  we  like  to  console 
ourselves  with  believing  that  things  are  not 
as  bad  as  some  people  say  and  that  after  all. 
the  Sandinistas  might  turn  out  to  have  a 
falling  out  with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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and  Cuba  might  turn  out  to  have  a  falling 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  If  only 
we  were  more  obliging  or  understanding 
than  we  are.  there  would  be  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  we  could  all  live  happily 
together  In  this  hemisphere  forever  after. 

I  think  of  that  perspective  Ijecause  Just 
before  I  came  here  tonight  I  missed  the  re- 
ception because  I  was  appearing  on  McNeil- 
Lehrer  where  I  encountered  some  people 
who  seemed  to  have  that  view.  Just  before 
that.  I  was  testifying  before  the  House  Sub- 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  this  gul>- 
Ject  where  I  met  some  people  who  seemed  to 
have  that  view.  You  know,  the  kind  of 
people  that  teU  us  that  we  drove  PWel 
Castro  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union 
even  though  Pidel  Castro  hlmseU  tells  us 
that  he  had  been  an  apprentice  Marxist- 
Leninist  for  years  before  he  came  to  power 
and  he  disguised  his  true  t>eliefs. 

What  can  the  United  SUtes  do  In  this  sit- 
uation? I  think  we  can  help  Nicaragua's 
Freedom  Fighters,  that's  what  we  can  do. 
We  should  assist  Nicaragua's  Freedom 
Fighters  because  it  helps  Nlcaraguans  and  it 
helps  the  Nlcaraguan  Freedom  Fighters 
themselves,  who  are  not  only  decent  and  up- 
right, but  a  very  impressive  group  of  demo- 
crats working  now  for  democracy  in  their 
country  as  each  of  them  has  worked  for  de- 
mocracy for  Nicaragua  for  years  In  the  past. 
We  can  help  them  because  they  are  good 
men  whom  we  should  be  proud  to  help.  We 
can  help  them  because  It  helps  the  region, 
and  we  can  help  them  l)ecause  it  helps  us. 

Will  Congress  permit  the  President  to  pro- 
vide the  14  Million  Dollars  of  assistance  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  Forces  fighting  against  the 
consolidauon  of  a  communist  government  in 
their  own  country?  That  is  the  question 
which  Is  confronting  the  Congress  and  this 
country  today.  I  believe  that  the  answer  to 
that  question,  given  by  the  Congress,  will 
effect  the  fate  of  Nicaragua;  effect  the  sU- 
billty  of  Nicaragua's  democratic  neighbors; 
CosU  Rice.  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  It  will 
effect  the  evolution  of  other  countries  in 
the  region,  including  Guatemala.  Panama. 
Mexico.  It  will  effect  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  cost  of  our  defenses,  the 
strength  of  our  alliances  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Above  all.  I  beUeve  the  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  Congress  will  seriously  effect 
the  possibilities  for  peace  In  the  next 
decade. 

You  know,  very  often  In  human  affairs, 
peoples  Intentions  lead  them  to  actions 
which  defeat  their  intentions.  The  problem 
with  the  kind  of  self-defeating  appeassment 
that  Is,  in  my  opinion.  Involved  in  a  refusal 
to  support  Nicaragua's  resistance  forces  is 
that  It  doesn't  work. 

I  was  reading  recently  an  old  book  of 
Walter  Llppmann.  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  period  before  World  War  II.  and 
he  said  in  that  book,  and  I  quote,  "The  sur- 
render of  the  Rhlneland  in  1936:  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  In  1938.  were  the  strate- 
gic preliminaries  to  the  neutralization  of 
Russia  and  the  conquest  of  Poland  in  1939: 
that  Is.  what  was  surrendered  by  our  allies 
in  the  name  of  peace  became  the  strategic 
foundation  upon  which  Hitler  prosecuted 
his  war."  Thus  do  the  best  Intentions  of 
flawed  policy  makers  sometimes  go  astray. 

You  know,  mistakes  when  individuals 
make  them  are  always  regretuble  and 
sometimes  they  are  serious,  but  the  mis- 
takes of  Government  are  more  serious  than 
the  mistakes  of  Individuals.  If  I  make  a  mis- 
take It  Involves  only  me  and  my  family, 
probably,  and  maybe  a  friend  or  two.  When 
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GovemmenU  make  mistakes,  whole  soci- 
eties suffer.  Often  those  mistakes  are 
honest,  but  the  coste  are  no  less  high  be- 
cause of  the  honesty  and  good  Intentions  of 
those  who  make  the  mistakes. 

Some  people  say  we  should  not  support 
Nicaragua's  Freedom  Fighters  because  we 
should  leave  the  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  the  Central  Americans  and  the  protv 
lems  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Nlcaraguans.  My 
response  to  that  is  that  we  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  leave  the  problems  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Nlcaraguans.  Exactly  the 
point  is  that  Nicaragua's  fate  is  not  being 
left  to  the  Nlcaraguans.  It  U  being  deter- 
mined by  people  and  guns  from  very  remote 
places,  by  heavy  armanenU.  major  weapons 
system  from  Eastern  Europe  and  by  Guer- 
rillas and  IntematlonaUstas  from  every  ter- 
rorist nation  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Cadaffy  has  mentioned  that  he 
would  send  his  troops  to  fight  in  Nicaragua. 
As  I  understand  it.  he's  been  helping  the 
Nlcaraguans  for  quite  a  long  time,  so  there 
will  be  nothing  new  about  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  today 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  authorizes  more 
than— and  appropriates  and  provides,  more 
than  15  BUllon  Dollars  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  nations  and  groups  in 
the  world.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  15  Billion 
Dollars. 

We  provide  some  millions  of  dollars  to 
freedom  flghers  fighting  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  Now,  I  support  most  of  that  for- 
eign economic  and  military  assistance  and  I 
support  certainly  all  that  assistance  to  free- 
dom fighters  in  remote  places,  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  It  makes  no  sense  at  all.  to 
refuse  to  provide  help  for  the  Nlcaraguan 
Freedom  Fighters  today. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  the  most  terrible  mis- 
take that  we  could  make  would  be  to  con- 
clude that  the  struggle  in  Nicaragua  does 
not  concern  us.  or  that  the  Nlcaraguans  are 
in  some  sense  not  ready  for  democracy.  The 
fact  is  that  their  struggle  is  our  struggle, 
and  their  freedom  and  our  freedom  are  indi- 
visible, and  if  we  do  not  understand  that 
now  in  time  to  help  Nlcaraguans  to  help 
themselves  and  stand  with  those  who  stand 
for  freedom  in  that  country,  we  will,  I  am 
afraid,  leam  that  lesson  under  much  more 
painful  circumstances  not  too  far  in  the 
future. 
Thank  you.* 


POLYGRAPH  TESTS 

HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEWTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  problem  facing  workers 
in  all  States.  More  than  1  million 
workers  will  be  subjected  to  polygraph 
testing  this  year.  And  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  estimates  that 
at  least  50,000  of  those  people  will  be 
wrongfully  denied  employment  either 
because  they  refuse  to  take  the  tests 
or  because  of  the  inherent  inaccura- 
cies of  the  tests. 

In  addition  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  the  House  Oovem- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  the 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission 
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have  raised  serious  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  the  polygraph  machine  in 
determining  the  trustworthiness  of  po- 
tential employees.  Courts  will  not 
allow  polygraph  results  as  evidence  in 
trials  because  of  the  documented  evi- 
dence of  the  uncertainty  of  the  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  discover 
when  a  person  is  lying  because  there  is 
no  known  physiological  response  that 
Is  unique  to  deception.  The  polygraph 
tests  do  not  rely  solely  on  the  machine 
but  on  the  interpretation  of  a  subjec- 
tive examiner  of  the  breathing  pat- 
terns, blood  pressure,  and  galvanic 
skin  response. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  curb  or  otherwise 
control  the  use  of  polygraph  testing. 
As  Members  begin  deliberation  of 
these  bills.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  article  written  by  Atlanta  at- 
torney, Mr.  Irving  K.  Kaler,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  11  issue  of  News- 
week for  their  serious  consideration. 
A  Mole  Among  tke  Gerbils? 
(By  Irving  K.  Koler) 
It  wasn't  until  my  son  Michael  applied  for 
a  Job  as  a  stockboy  in  the  pet  department  of 
a  local  discount  store  that  I  learned  that  I 
was  the  father  of  a  potentially  hardened 
criminal. 

As  a  condition  of  his  employment,  Mi- 
chael was  subjected  to  a  lie-detector  test. 
After  all,  the  pet  department  must  be  pro- 
tected from  unwittingly  giving  employment 
to  a  possible  guppy  snatcher  or  a  goldfish 
filcher.  But  Michael,  who  is  only  16  and 
who  has  never  had  any  altercation  with  the 
law,  became  understandably  agiuted  when 
asked  questions  such  as  how  many  times  he 
had  been  marrried  (none),  and  how  many 
time  he  had  been  arrested  (again,  none). 

Apparently,  the  machine  and  the  operator 
made  no  distinction  between  one  type  of 
aglUtion  and  another,  so  Michael,  whose 
nature  is  open  and  guileless,  was  declared  to 
have  flunked  the  test.  Michael's  only  trans- 
gressions are  an  excessive  volubility  in  class 
and  perhaps  an  affinity  to  a  father  whose 
humor  inclines  more  toward  Milton  Berle 
than  to  Russell  Baker. 

Now.  thanks  to  this  incident.  I  almost  feel 
as  if  I  have  Joined  the  company  of  Ma 
Barker  in  the  pantheon  of  wicked  parents.  I 
avert  my  eyes  when  passing  our  neighbor- 
hood post  office,  apprehensive  that  there  Is 
displayed  an  unflattering  pictiu^  of  my  son. 
This  episode  Jarred  me  into  investigating 
the  current  use  of  the  He-detector  device, 
also  known  as  the  polygraph.  Why.  for  in- 
stance, are  we  Americans  increasingly  will- 
ing to  consign  to  some  person  or  machine 
our  right  to  think  and  make  determinations 
for  ourselves?  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  en- 
trust this  authority  to  politicians,  but  it  is 
absolutely  incomprehensible  that  we  rely 
upon  some  goofy.  Rube  (3oldberg-type  con- 
traption to  make  sensitive  decisions. 

PEELINGS 

It  so  happens  that  Michael  has  an  unusu- 
al aptitude  for  caring  for  small  animals.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  a  regular  Job  with  a 
neighbor  feeding  and  watering  chickens, 
rabbits  and  even  ponies.  The  machine  that 
disqualified  him  is  not  capable  of  discerning 
this  special  feeling  and  regard. 

This  tx>x  which  measures  pulse  rate,  blood 
pressure,    respiration   and   perspiration,   is 
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being  used,  I  learned,  by  a  great  many  busi- 
nessmen and  retailers  to  screen  employees; 
at  least  a  million  tests  are  performed  each 
year.  In  the  store  where  Michael  works  car- 
rying customers'  bags  to  their  cars,  only  a 
few  departments  administer  a  polygraph 
test.  Under  this  Idiosyncratic  policy,  he  has 
been  disqualified  from  stocking  birdseed, 
but  not  from  becoming  a  manager. 

I  am  not  alone  in  registering  my  appre- 
hension about  this  matter.  There  is  increas- 
ing opposition  to  the  expanded  use  of  the 
polygraph,  based  on  concerns  that  the  ma- 
chine represents  an  invasion  of  privacy  and 
that  its  findings  are  often  unfounded  and 
Imprecise.  Twenty-two  sUtes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  prohibit  employers  from 
requiring  an  employee  to  take  a  lie-detector 
examination.  Congress  is  considering  a  bill 
that  would  restrict  its  use  by  federal  agen- 
cies, except  the  CIA  and  National  Security 
Agency,  and  require  the  consent  of  the 
person  being  examined.  A  federal  Judge  in 
Macon,  Ga..  Judge  WUbur  D.  Owens  Jr.,  has 
also  noted  that  "because  of  the  lack  of  sci- 
entific evidence  in  support  of  polygraph  va- 
lidity, polygraph  results  are  inadmissible  as 
evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions,  both  in 
the  United  SUtes  courts,  and  In  Georgia 
courts." 

In  his  potentially  landmark  decision. 
Judge  Owens  recently  ruled  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional for  certain  Georgia  municipali- 
ties to  compel  their  employees  to  take  lie- 
detector  examinations  even  during  depart- 
mental investigations  into  suspected  drug 
use.  "No  device  known  to  man  can  'read'  an 
Individual's  mind  and  indicate  whether  that 
person  is  lying, "  he  said.  The  test,  he  found, 
is  "nothing  more  than  the  polygraph  exam- 
iner's personal  opinion  of  the  truthful  or  de- 
ceptive manner  in  which  the  questioned 
person  responded."  The  examiner  formu- 
lates the  questions:  the  employee  is  not  al- 
lowed to  present  any  evidence  or  otherwise 
dispute  a  suggestion  of  wrongdoing.  "The 
polygraph  examiner  in  reality  becomes  both 
Judge  and  jury." 

Moreover,  the  polygraph  report  may 
become  a  permanent  part  of  an  employee's 
records,  and  he  can  never  compel  a  correc- 
tion. Thus,  like  the  mark  of  Cain,  detrimen- 
tal results  can  pursue  him  forever  and  mar 
his  chances  for  any  job.  As  Judge  Owens 
points  out,  this  may  violate  his  rights  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

GDARSS 

I  recently  went  to  the  pet  department  of 
the  store  I  mentioned  earlier  and  was  ap- 
palled by  the  indifferent  care  accorded  the 
rabbits,  guppies,  hamsters,  goldfish,  canar- 
ies, gerbils,  parakeets  and  puppies  being 
sold  there.  I  also  noticed  that  no  money  is 
exchanged  in  that  department  since  all  pur- 
chases are  concluded  at  a  battery  of  cash 
registers  at  the  front  of  the  store.  Only  pets, 
or  their  supplies,  can  be  pilfered.  And  I 
can't  imagine  any  commodity  less  capable  of 
being  smuggled  through  the  maze  of  detec- 
tors, sonic  beams,  sound  alarms,  turnstiles, 
guards,  clerks  and  cashiers  than  a  squirming 
rabbit,  or  more  difficult  to  camouflage  than 
a  bulbous  goldfish  bowl. 

Men  and  women  of  America,  it  is  time  we 
rise  in  indignation  against  this  untram- 
meled  invasion  of  our  humanity!  After  all, 
we  should  possess  a  greater  power  to  reason 
than  some  cold  and  merciless  machine 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  hates  rabbits,  pup- 
pies and  even  those  limpid-eyed  guppies.* 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  HOUSE. 
PROM  INDIANA 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP  INDIANA 
IK  THI  HOITSE  OF  REPRESOfTATrVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  MTER8  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  contains  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  a  voter  from  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  about  the  activities  of  the 
House  of  Representetlves  Task  Force 
and  its  conduct  In  the  recount  of  that 
district's  votes.  This  letter  reflects  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  Indiana.  This  is  the  letter 

A  Message  to  the  House.  Fbom  Indiana 

I  am  a  resident  of  the  long-suffering  8th 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana.  Because 
of  a  close  election  in  November  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to 
seat  either  candidate,  the  district  has  been 
without  a  congressman. 

To  determine  who  won.  Congress  sent  a 
task  force,  led  by  three  congressmen,  to  the 
district  for  a  recount.  That  task  force  re- 
fused to  coimt  some  ballots  and  agreed  to 
count  others,  some  of  which  were  illegal  or 
irregular.  Then  the  task  force  declared 
Prank  McCloskey  the  winner  by  fotir  votes 
out  of  234.000  cast. 

Since  we  now  have  been  given  a  congress- 
man we  may  or  may  not  have  elected.  I 
would  like  to  offer  some  suggestions  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  RepresenUUves: 

(1)  In  an  extremely  close  election  with  nu- 
merous irregularities,  please  give  us  the 
right  to  a  speedy  new  election.  We  would 
like  to  be  represented  in  Ck>ngre88  and 
would  rather  choose  our  own  represenUtive 
that  have  Congress  choose  him  for  us. 

(2)  If  we  must  be  invaded  by  a  task  force 
from  Washington,  please  do  not  send  us  cur- 
rent members  of  Congress.  Send  people 
known  for  their  Integrity  and  impartiality 
whose  primary  concern  Is  not  in  protecting 
party  Interests  or  pleasing  party  leaders  but 
in  ensuring  the  legality  and  falmess  of  the 
electoral  process. 

(3)  If  members  of  (ingress  are  traveling 
in  this  area  and  approaching  the  8th  Dis- 
trict, please  keep  going.  Do  not  stop.  We 
have  seen  and  had  enough  of  you. 

Fhancbs  Brown, 

Nevburgh,  IiuLm 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
TALKS  ABOUT  THE  LESSONS 
OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPmCRIGAN 
nf  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  Apnl  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.   Mr.  Speaker. 

last  Thursday,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  honored  those  Ameri- 
cans who  had  served  In  Vietnam.  His 
speech  was  both  moving  and  prophet- 
ic, and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  question  of 
aid  to  the  Contras  was  widely  debated 
here  in  the  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
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the  House  failed  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  those  struggling  freedom 
fighters.  As  I  watched  the  debate 
unfold  and  the  final  vote  appear.  I 
began  to  think  that  the  Congress  was 
making  a  tragic  mistake  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  have  to 
pay  for. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Shults'  as- 
sessment of  why  America  fought  in 
Vietnam.  For  those  very  same  reasons, 
our  country  is  supporting  the  Nlcara- 
guan  freedom  fighters.  In  spite  of  the 
predictions  of  the  critics  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  who  said  that  peace  would 
come  to  that  distant  land  when  our 
troops  finally  left.  It  didn't.  Our  worst 
expectations  of  Communist  intentions 
were  confirmed.  The  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists are  still  trying  to  dominate  all 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  Central  America,  I  fear  that  a 
similar  disaster  will  overtake  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
that  nearby  region.  Promises  will  be 
broken,  commitments  will  be  forgot- 
ten, and  the  export  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution  wHl  slowly,  but 
surely,  extend  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber that  America  cannot  afford  to 
again  be  naive  about  the  intentions  of 
Communist  revolutionaries.  As  the 
champion  of  freedom,  America  cannot 
afford  to  back  down  from  its  commit- 
ments to  liberty  In  the  world.  While 
all  of  us  were  deeply  touched  by  the 
legacy  of  Vietnam,  we  cannot  let  that 
experience  paralyze  this  Nation  into 
inaction  and  timidity. 

With  these  concerns  In  mind,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  excerpts  from 
the  Secretary  of  States  speech  on 
Vietnam  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Thb  itMAimio  or  Vixtiiam 
(Address  by  Hon.  Oeorge  P.  Shultz,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  Department  of  SUte. 
Washington.    DC,    Thursday.    April    25. 
1985) 

Just  a  few  hundred  yards  from  here 
stands  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  Its 
stark  beauty  Is  a  reminder  of  the  searing  ex- 
perience our  country  went  through  In  Its 
longest  war.  Prom  a  window  of  my  office  I 
can  see  the  crowds  of  people— veterans,  fam- 
ilies, old  and  young— coming  to  search  for 
names  on  the  black  granite  slabs,  or  to 
search  their  souls  In  meditation.  It  is  more 
than  a  memorial:  It  is  a  Uvlng  human  trib- 
ute taking  place  day  after  day.  This  Is  not 
surprising.  That  war  left  Its  mark  on  all  the 
American  people. 

There  are  three  doeen  names  that  do  not 
appear  on  that  memorial.  Instead  they  are 
here  In  this  Diplomatic  Entrance,  on  our 
own  roll  of  honor.  Many  civilians  served  in 
Southeast  Asia— from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, AID  U8IA,  and  other  agencies.  Many 
of  you  here  today  were  among  them.  While 
the  war  raged,  you  were  trying  to  buQd 
peace— worUng  for  land  reform,  for  public 
health  and  economic  progress,  lor  constitu- 
tional development,  for  public  Information, 
for  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war.  I  am  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  yoa 
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Our  understanding  of  the  past  affects  our 
conduct  In  the  present,  and  thus.  In  part, 
determines  our  future. 

Let  me  discuss  what  has  happened  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  world,  since  1975: 
what  light  those  postwar  events  shed  on  the 
war  Itself;  and  what  relevance  all  this  hss  to 
our  foreign  policy  today. 

IHOOCRIMA  SnCK  ItTS 
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The  first  point— and  It  stands  out  for  all 
to  see— Is  that  the  Communist  subjection  of 
Indochina  has  fxilfUled  the  worst  predic- 
tions of  the  time.  The  bloodshed  and  misery 
that  Communist  r\ile  wrought  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  add 
yet  another  grim  chapter  to  the  catalogue 
of  agony  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Since  1975.  over  one  million  refugees  have 
ned  South  Vietnam  to  escape  the  new  tyr- 
anny In  1978.  Hanoi  decided  to  encourage 
the  flight  of  refugees  by  boat.  At  lu  height 
In  the  spring  of  1979.  the  exodus  of  these 
"boat  people"  reached  over  40,000  a  month. 
Tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  never 
made  It  to  safety  and  today  lie  beneath  the 
South  China  Sea.  Others  managed  to  sur- 
vive pirate  attacks  and  other  hardships  at 
sea  in  their  Journey  to  freedom.  We  have 
welcomed  more  than  730,000  Indochinese 
refugees  to  our  shores. 

The  work  of  people  In  this  Department 
has  saved  countless  lives.  Your  dedication  to 
the  refugees  of  Indochina  marks  one  of  the 
shining  moments  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

In  addition  to  "boat  people,"  Hanoi  has 
given  the  world  its  own  version  of  the  "re- 
education camp."  When  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  conquered  the  South,  it  rounded 
up  officials  and  supporters  of  the  South  Vi- 
etnamese government  as  well  as  other  sus- 
pected opponents.  Many  were  executed,  or 
disappeared  forever.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
were  sent  to  these  camps,  suffering  hard 
labor.  Indoctrination,  and  violent  mistreat- 
ment. To  this  day.  upwards  of  lO.OOO  remain 
imprisoned.  They  Include  Buddhist  and 
Christian  clergy,  and  Intellectuals,  as  well  as 
former  poliUcal  figures.  According  to  refu- 
gee reports,  they  face  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, receive  food  rations  below  subsist- 
ence levels,  are  denied  basic  medical  care, 
and  are  punished  severely  for  even  nainor  In- 
fractions of  camp  rules— punishment  often 
resulting  In  permanent  Injury,  or  death. 

Hanoi  has  asserted  for  years  that  It  will 
let  these  prisoners  go  if  only  we  would  take 
them  aU.  Last  fall.  President  Reagan  of- 
fered to  bring  all  genuine  political  prisoners 
to  freedom  In  the  United  SUtes.  Now.  Hanoi 
no  longer  adheres  to  Its  original  proposal. 

Another  Communist  practice  has  been  to 
relocate  people  In  so-called  "new  economic 
zones."  In  the  years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon. 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  uprooted  and 
forced  into  these  Isolated  and  barren  rural 
areas  to  expand  agricoltural  production  and 
reduce  "unproductive"  urban  populations. 
Many  have  fled  the  zones,  returning  to  the 
cities  to  live  In  hiding,  without  the  ration  or 
neighborhood  registration  cards  needed  to 
get  food  or  Jobs.  Indeed,  no  one  In  Vietnam 
may  change  residence  or  place  of  work  with- 
out permission,  and  unauthorized  absences 
open  whole  families  to  arrest. 

The  24  million  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  now  victims  of  a  totalitarian  state, 
before  which  they  stand  naked  without  the 
protection  of  a  single  human  right.  As  Win- 
ston Churchill  said  of  another  Conununlst 
state,  they  have  been  "froeen  in  an  Indefi- 
nite winter  of  subhimian  doctrine  and  su- 
perhuman tyranny." 


The  neutralist  government  in  neighboring 
Laos  was  swlfUy  taken  over  in  1975  by  local 
Communists  loyal  to  Hanoi.  As  In  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  former  officials  were  sent  to 
"reeducation  camps."  Fifty  thousand  Viet- 
namese troops  remain  In  Laos  to  ensure  the 
"Irreversibility"  of  Communist  control— in 
Hanoi's  version  of  the  Breshnev  Doctrine— 
and  thousands  of  Vietnamese  advisers  are  in 
place  to  monitor  Laos'  own  'socialist  trans- 
formation." 

Hmong  villagers  in  Laos  who  resisted 
Communist  control  were  suppressed  by  a 
military  Juggernaut  that  relied  on  chemical 
weapons  produced  and  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  violation  of  international 
treaUes.  Six  decades  of  international  re- 
straints on  chemical  warfare  have  been  dan- 
gerously eroding  In  recent  years— and 
"yellow  rain"  in  Indochina  was  the  first 
major  breach.  Yellow  rain.  Another  addition 
to  our  vocabulary  from  post-1976  Indo- 
china. 

Finally,  in  Cambodia,  the  worst  horror  of 
all:  the  genocide  of  at  least  one  million 
Cambodians  by  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who  also 
took  power  ten  years  ago  this  month.  The 
Khmer  Rouge  emptied  the  cities  and  mur- 
dered the  educated:  they  set  out  to  destroy 
traditional  Cambodian  society  and  to  con- 
struct a  wholly  new  and  "pure"  society  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  A  French  Jesuit  who 
witnessed  the  early  phases  of  Conununlst 
rule  called  It  "a  perfect  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  an  Ideology  pushed  to  the  fur- 
thest limit  of  Its  internal  logic."  We  say  at 
least  one  million  dead.  Maybe  It  was  two 
million.  The  suffering  and  misery  represent- 
ed by  such  numbers  are  beyond  our  ability 
to  comprehend.  Our  Imaginations  are  con- 
fined by  the  limits  of  the  dvUlzed  life  we 
know. 

In  1979,  Cambodia  was  ravaged  by  wide- 
spread famine  that  killed  tens  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Vietnam  bears  much  re- 
sponsibility for  this  famine.  Its  invasion  pre- 
vented the  planting  of  the  1979  rice  crop;  Its 
army  adopted  scorched-earth  tactics  in  pur- 
suing the  retreating  Khmer  Rouge. 

Many  will  recall  how  the  Vietnamese  ob- 
structed international  relief  programs  and 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  others  to  establish  a  "land 
bridge"  of  trucks  to  bring  relief  into  the 
country  from  Thailand. 
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RXTHOspscnvx:  thx  moral  issm 
What  does  all  this  mean?  Events  since 
1975  shed  light  on  the  past:  This  horror  was 
precisely  what  we  were  trying  to  prevent. 

The  President  has  called  our  effort  a 
noble  cause,  and  he  was  right.  Whatever 
mistakes  in  how  the  war  was  fought,  what- 
ever one's  view  of  the  strategic  rationale  for 
our  Intervention,  the  morality  of  our  effort 
must  now  be  clear.  Those  Americans  who 
served,  or  who  grieve  for  their  loved  ones 
lost  or  missing,  can  hold  their  heads  high: 
Our  sacrifice  was  in  the  service  of  noble 
Ideals— to  save  Innocent  peoples  from  brutal 
tyranny.  Ellsworth  Bunker  used  to  say:  No 
one  who  dies  for  freedom  ever  dies  in  vain. 
We  owe  all  our  Vietnam  veterans  a  special 
debt.  They  fought  with  courage  and  skill 
under  more  difficult  conditions  than  Ameri- 
cans In  any  war  before  them.  They  fought 
with  a  vague  and  uncertain  mission  against 
a  tenacious  enemy.  They  fought  knowing 
that  part  of  the  nation  opposed  their  ef- 
forts. They  suffered  abuse  when  they  came 
home.  But  like  their  fathers  before  them, 
they  fought  for  what  Americans  have 
always  fought  for  freedom,  human  dignity, 
and  Justice.  They  are  heroes.  They  honored 


their  country  and  we  should  show  them  our 
gratitude. 

RRvosPBcnvx:  thx  stbatxoic  pucx 

We  left  Indochina  in  1975,  but  the  cost  of 
failure  was  high.  The  price  was  paid.  In  the 
first  Instance,  by  the  more  than  30  million 
people  we  left  behind  to  fall  under  Commu- 
nist rule.  But  America,  and  the  world,  also 
paid  a  price. 

For  a  time,  the  United  SUtes  retreated 
into  introspection,  self-doubt,  and  hesitan- 
cy. Some  Americans  tended  to  think  that 
American  power  was  the  source  of  the 
world's  problems,  and  that  the  key  to  peace 
was  to  limit  our  sctlons  in  the  world.  So  we 
Imposed  all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  our- 
selves. Vietiuun— and  Watergate— left  a 
legacy  of  Congressional  restrictions  on  Pres- 
idential flexibility,  now  embedded  in  our 
legislation.  Not  only  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution but  a  host  of  constraints  on  foreign 
aid,  arms  exports,  InteUlgence  sctlvitles,  and 
other  aspects  of  policy— these  weakened  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  set  and  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy,  and  they  weakened  our 
country.  Thus  we  pulled  back  from  global 
leadership. 

Our  retreat  created  a  vacuum  that  was  ex- 
ploited by  our  adversaries.  The  Soviets  con- 
cluded that  the  global  "correlation  of 
forces"  was  shifting  in  their  favor.  They 
took  advantage  of  our  Inhibitions  and  pro- 
jected their  power  to  unprecedented 
lengths:  intervening  In  Angola,  In  Ethiopia, 
in  South  Yemen,  and  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Iranian  hostage  crisis  deepened  our  humilia- 
tion. 

American  weakness  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  destabilizing  factor  on  the  global 
scene.  The  folly  of  isolationism  was  again 
revealed.  Once  again  it  was  demonstrated— 
the  hard  way — that  American  engagement, 
American  strength,  and  American  leader- 
ship are  indispensable  to  peace.  A  strong 
America  makes  the  world  a  safer  place. 

VIXTHAlf  AMD  CnmuU.  AMKUCA 

Vietnam  and  Central  America— I  want  to 
tackle  this  analogy  head-oa 

Our  goals  In  Central  America  are  like 
those  we  had  in  Vietnam:  democracy,  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  security  against  aggres- 
sion. In  Central  America,  our  policy  of  nur- 
turing the  forces  of  democracy  with  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  and  social  reform 
has  been  working— without  American 
combat  troops.  And  by  virtue  of  simple  ge- 
ography, there  can  be  no  conceivable  doubt 
that  Central  America  is  vital  to  our  own  se- 
curity. 

With  the  recent  legislation  and  municipal 
elections.  El  Salvador  has  now  held  four 
free  elections  in  the  past  three  years.  When 
the  assembly  takes  office  shortly.  El  Salva- 
dor will  have  completed  an  extraordinary 
exercise  In  democracy— drafting  a  new  con- 
stitution and  electing  a  new  government,  all 
in  the  midst  of  a  guerrilla  war. 

The  state  of  human  rights  Is  greatly  im- 
proved, the  rule  of  law  Is  strengthened,  and 
the  performance  of  the  armed  forces  mark- 
edly better.  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
Central  America  as  a  whole. 

The  key  exception  Is  Nicaragua.  Just  as 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  used  progres- 
sive and  nationalist  slogans  to  conceal  their 
intentions,  the  Nlcaraguan  Communists 
employ  slogans  of  social  reform,  national- 
ism, and  democracy  to  obscure  their  totali- 
tarian goals.  The  1960  platform  of  the  Com- 
munists In  South  Vietnam  promised: 

"Freedom  of  expression,  press,  sssembly, 
and  association,  travel,  religion,  and  other 
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democratic  liberties  will  be  promulgated. 
Religious,  political,  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions will  be  permitted  freedom  of  activity 
regardless  of  beUef  and  tendencies.  There 
wUl  be  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political  de- 
tainees [and]  the  concentration  camps  dis- 
solved. .  .  .  [Illlegal  arrests.  Illegal  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  coriwral  ptmlshment 
shall  be  forbidden." 

These  promises  were  repeated  time  after 
time.  We  find  similar  promises  in  the  letter 
the  Nlcaraugan  revolutionary  Junta  sent  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in  July 
1979. 

The  Junta,  which  Included  the  Communist 
leader  Daniel  Ortega,  declared  its  "firm  in- 
tention to  establish  full  observance  of 
human  righU"  and  to  "call  .  .  .  free  elec- 
tions." The  Nlcaraguan  Communists  made 
the  same  commitment  when  they  agreed  to 
the  Contadora  Dociunent  of  Objectives  in 
September  1983,  and  when  they  said  they 
accepted  the  Contadora  draft  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 1984. 

What  the  Communists,  in  fact,  have  tried 
to  do  since  they  took  power  in  Nicaragua  is 
the  opposite:  to  suppress  or  drive  out  non- 
Communist  democratic  political  forces:  to 
install  an  vparatus  of  state  control  down  to 
the  neighborhood  level;  to  build  a  huge  war 
machine;  to  repress  the  Roman  Catholic 
chureh;  to  persecute  Indians  and  other 
ethnic  groups.  Including  forcible  relocations 
of  population;  and  to  welcome  thousands  of 
Cuban.  Soviet,  East  European,  FLO,  and 
Libyan  military  and  civilian  personnel.  They 
have  formed  links  with  PLO,  Iranian,  and 
Libyan  terrorists,  and  are  testing  their  skills 
as  drug  traffickers.  Like  the  Vietnamese 
Communists,  they  have  become  a  threat  to 
their  neighbors. 

Broken  promises.  Conununlst  dictator- 
ship. Refugees.  Widened  Soviet  Influence, 
this  time  near  our  very  borders.  Here  is  your 
parallel  between  Vietnam  and  Central 
America. 

Brave  Nlcaraguans— perhaps  up  to 
15,000— are  fighting  to  recover  the  promise 
of  the  1979  revolution  from  the  Communists 
who  betrayed  it.  They  deserve  our  support. 
They  are  struggling  to  prevent  the  consoli- 
dation and  expansion  of  Communist  power 
on  our  doorstep,  and  to  save  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  from  the  fate  of  the  people  of 
Cuba,  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  Those  who  assure  us  that  these  dire 
consequences  are  not  in  prospect  are  some 
of  those  who  asstved  us  of  the  same  In  Indo- 
china before  1975. 

The  ordeal  of  Indochina  in  the  past 
decade— as  well  as  the  oppressions  endured 
by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  every  other 
country  where  Communists  have  seized 
power— should  teach  us  something.  The  ex- 
perience of  Iran  since  the  fall  of  the  Shah  Is 
also  instructive.  Do  we  want  another  Cuba 
in  this  hemisphere?  How  many  times  must 
we  leam  the  same  lesson? 

amxrica's  RXSrOHSIXnjTT 
Today  we  remember  a  setback,  but  the 
noble  cause  of  defending  freedom  is  still  our 
cause.  Our  friends  and  allies  still  rely  on  us. 
Our  responsibility  remains. 

The  larger  lesson  of  the  past  decade  Is 
that  when  America  lost  faith  In  herself, 
world  stability  suffered  and  freedom  lost 
ground. 

This  must  never  happen  again.  We  carry 
the  banner  of  liberty,  democracy,  the  digni- 
ty of  the  Individual,  tolerance,  the  rule  of 
law.  Throughout  our  history,  including  the 
period  of  Vietnam,  we  have  been  the  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  a  haven  of  opportunity. 
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and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere. 

Let  us  be  true  to  the  hopes  invested  In  us. 
Let  us  live  up  to  our  ideals,  and  be  their 
strong  and  faithful  champion  around  the 
world.* 


SUMMARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
SITUATION 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

ormsxASKA 

IH  THE  HOUSI  OF  RZPRZSEIfTATtVKS 

Monday.  April  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  the  foUowlng  letter  from  Mr. 
Curtis  Burgess,  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Soybean  Association.  It  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  agriculture 
situation  which  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

NXBBASKA  SOTBSAX  PKOGSAIi. 

Lincoln,  NE,  March  12,  l»tS. 
Hon.  Hal  DAtrs, 
House  of  Repre$eiUatir>e*, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  CoRGRKSsiiAK  Daub:  On  behalf  of 
Nebraska  soybean  farmers.  Id  like  to  thank 
you  and  your  staff  for  your  time  when  we 
were  in  Washington.  March  6,  1985.  We 
really  ivpredated  your  taking  the  time  to 
visit  with  us. 

AU  of  us  In  agriculture  know  we  are  In  a 
crucial  period.  The  decisions  made  this  year 
will  affect  our  nation's  food  and  fiber  indus- 
try well  Into  the  next  century.  The  choices 
we  face  are  not  easy  ones,  and  we  know  your 
task  in  the  coming  months  will  be  a  difficult 
one.  The  future  course  of  agriculture  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

Today.  American  agriculture  is  in  a  finan- 
cial crisis.  The  reasons  for  it  can  be  argued 
at  length,  but  the  crisis  Itself  Is  real  and  Im- 
mediate. Yet  the  need  for  quick  action  on 
farm  credit — and  that  need  Is  more  press- 
ing—should not  blind  us  to  the  longer  term 
needs  of  U.S.  farmers. 

Soybean  farmers  support  a  pro-trade  agri- 
cultural policy  that  will  make  the  United 
States  the  world's  preferred  supplier  of  food 
and  fiber.  We  beUeve  that  If  the  1985  Agri- 
cultural Act  does  not  concern  Itself  with  the 
vital  task  of  selling  more  of  what  we 
produce,  it  will  prove  unable  to  Improve 
farm  income.  And  income,  after  all.  Is  what 
farmers  want  and  need. 

Some  farmers— Including  some  In  Nebras- 
ka—believe we  should  retreat  from  foreign 
markets  and  produce  only  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. They  believe  that,  through  man- 
datory production  controls  that  would  es- 
sentially make  It  against  the  law  not  to 
accept  federal  subsidies,  we  can  shrink  our 
production  enough  to  boost  prices  to  a  de- 
sired level. 

The  advocates  of  this  viewpoint  are  quite 
sincere.  They  are  also,  in  my  opinion,  trag- 
ically wrong.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
case  of  wheat.  In  1983,  farmers  marketed  8.1 
billion  dollars  worth  of  wheat  for  both  do- 
metlc  and  foreign  use,  at  an  average  price  of 
$3.52  per  bushel  If  they  had  marketed  only 
their  domestic  production,  and  received  90% 
of  parity  ($8.55  per  bushel),  then  their  total 
receipts  would  have  been  only  5.2  billion 
dollan. 

In  fact,  American  farmers  are  inextricably 
part  of  the  International  marketplace.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  we  are  part  of  the 
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world  market,  but  whether  we  will  compete 

in  It 

WhAt  is  the  role  of  Bovemment  in  agricul- 
ture? Is  it  to  guarantee  farmers'  Incomes? 
Soybean  farmers  have  traditionally  an- 
swered "no"  to  that  question.  We  do  not 
claim  that  there  is  no  role  for  government- 
after  all.  farmers  must  deal  with  foreign 
export  subsidies,  unfair  trade  barriers,  and 
an  overvalued  dollar,  all  factors  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Government's  proper 
role  in  this  environment  is  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  producers  and  try  to  see  to 
it  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete fairly. 

Soybean  farmers  do  not  seek  to  Influence 
policies  for  other  commodities,  unless  they 
adversely  affect  soybeans.  We  do.  however, 
feel  strongly  that  it  is  in  aU  farmers'  inter- 
est to  make  the  1985  Agricultural  Act  a 
trade  centered  law.  We  believe  export  pro- 
motion should  be  'Htle  I  of  the  bill,  so  that 
available  resources  can  be  channeled  into 
selling  commodities,  not  storing  them. 

Surely  it  makes  more  sense  to  base  our  ag- 
ricultural policies  on  opportunity  than  on 
coercion.  An  agricultural  policy  based  on 
rigid,  coercive  supply  controls  would  be.  In 
my  view,  unsustainable  for  any  great  period 
of  time.  We  simply  cannot  pretend  that  we 
still  live  in  the  1930's;  the  world  has 
changed,  and  agriculture  has  changed,  too. 

All  farmers  want  higher  prices.  Many  of 
us  do  not  believe,  however,  that  higher  price 
supports  are  the  only  way  to  get  higher 
prices,  or  that  the  harsh  supply  controls 
that  traditionally  go  along  with  high  sup- 
ports could  succeed  over  the  long  term.  In- 
stead. I  believe  most  farmers  want  to 
expand  demand:  to  sell  more  overseas  and  at 
home,  to  develop  new  uses  and  new  markets 
for  what  they  grow,  to  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment created  barriers  that  keep  us  from 
selling  our  abundance  to  the  world. 

As  I  have  said,  if  the  government  wants  to 
help  farmers,  perhaps  trade  policy  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  Oiu-  farmers  compete  with 
subsidized  Brazilian  and  Argentine  soy  meal 
and  soy  oil;  they  face  trade  barriers  in  any 
markets;  they  face  trade  distortions  created 
by  the  irrational  agricultural  policies  of  the 
European  Conununity  and  other  competi- 
tors. Our  government  has  done  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing about  how  bad  all  of  this  is.  Action, 
however,  has  been  scant.  It  sometimes 
seems  that  the  United  States  turns  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  wisdom  on  its  head  when  it 
oomes  to  trade  policy:  walk  loudly,  but  carry 
a  very  small  stick. 

The  answer  to  the  challenges  we  face  in 
the  international  arena  is  not  to  withdraw 
from  world  markets,  but  to  compete  aggres- 
sively in  them.  That  means  action  to  allow 
the  dollar  to  depreciate,  so  our  goods  can 
once  again  be  competitively  priced.  It  means 
demonstrating  by  word  and  deed  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  nuUntaln  and 
exxMUid  its  export  share,  and  that  it  will  no 
longer  stand  idly  by  while  other  countries 
take  its  markets  away  through  predatory 
subsidies. 

As  I  s&id  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
you  are  in  a  position  of  awesome  responsi- 
bility. There  has  never  in  my  memory  been 
a  more  critical  time  for  U.S.  agriculture 
than  right  now.  The  actions  Congress  and 
the  Administration  take  in  the  coming 
months  will  determine  whether  oxir  farmers 
can  look  forward  to  profits,  or  only  contin- 
ued stagnation.  I  feel  confident  you  will  do 
your  very  best  to  achieve  an  agriculture 
that  allows  profits,  opportunity  and  growth, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
letter. 
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With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

CvBTia  BuKona. 
Pretident.  Nebraska  Soybean  AuociatUm.m 


SAN  MARCOS  RIVER 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


or 

nr  THI  HOUSl  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  29.  198S 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  1985  issue  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Technical  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
there  was  an  article  on  the  San 
Marcos  River.  This  article  Is  worthy  of 
note  because  it  describes  the  efforts 
made  by  the  city  of  San  Marcos  and 
Southwest  Texas  Stote  University  in 
preserving  four  species  of  life  that 
exist  only  in  central  Texas  and,  in 
most  cases,  only  in  the  San  Marcos 
River. 

The  San  Marcos  gambusia,  the  foun- 
tain darter,  the  San  Marcos  salaman- 
der, and  Texas  wlldrice  all  depend  on 
the  springfed  San  Marcos  River  for 
their  life  support.  If  this  river  is  pol- 
luted or  allowed  to  dry  up  because  of 
overly  excessive  discharge  from  the 
Edwards  aquifer,  the  river's  source  of 
spring  water,  then  these  endangered 
species  will  vanish. 

I  submit  this  article  for  the  Rbcoro 
and    congratulate    the    city    of    San 
Marcos,     under     the     leadership     of 
Mayor  Emmie  Craddock,  for  its  efforts 
to  control  pollution  of  the  river.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  Southwest  Texas 
State  University,  jinder  the  leadership 
of  President  Robert  L.  Hardesty,  for 
the  work  that  the  Edwards  Aquifer 
Research  and  Data  Center  [EARDCD 
is  doing  to  study  the  effects  of  various 
stimuli  on  these  rare  species. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Endangered  Species  Technical 
Bulletin  (Vol.  X  No.  3—1986)1 
Pour  Saw  Makcos  Rivxh  Spiciks 
The  San  Marcos  River  begins  at  a  series  of 
springs  along  a  fault  zone  in  the  City  of  San 
Marcos.  Texas.  Although  their  flows  have 
varied  over  the  years  with  fluctuations  in 
their  source,  the  Edwards  Aquifer,  the  San 
Marcos  Springs  have  never  been  known  to 
go    dry.    Their    uninterrupted    flows,    high 
water  quality,  and  constant  water  tempera- 
ture may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the 
fact  that  the  San  Marcos  Springs  and  River 
ecosystem  has  a  greater  known  diversity  of 
aquatic  organisms  than  any  such  ecosystem 
in  the  region.   Many  of  these  species  are 
found  nowhere  else,  and  now  are  restricted 
to  the  first  few  kilometers  or  less  of  the 
spring  nui. 

Due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  including  de- 
pletion of  the  aquifer  for  human  uses,  pollu- 
tion, and  alterations  in  the  river  corridor  for 
recreation  and  other  purposes,  the  San 
Marcos  River  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
unique  biological  resources.  Currently, 
three  animals  and  one  plant  native  to  the 
San  Marcos  ecosystem  are  listed  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  Endangered  or 
Threatened: 
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San  Marcos  gambusia  iQambvtia  geor- 
geiZ—tnie  to  iU  rarity,  little  is  known  about 
the  small  (25  to  40  millimeter  standard 
length)  fish,  the  most  Imperiled  of  the  four 
listed  San  Marcos  species.  Currently,  the 
San  Marcos  gambusia  is  thought  to  occtir  in 
very  small  numbers  only  within  an  approxi- 
mately one-kilometer  stretch  of  the  upper 
river.  IU  habiUt  needs  apparently  are  quite 
spMdflc:  thermaUy  constant  flows:  quiet 
shallow,  open  waters  adjacent  to  sections 
moving  more  rapldlr.  a  muddy,  but  general- 
ly not  silted,  substrate;  partial  shading  from 
the  Buiu  and  high  water  quality.  Any  signifi- 
cant changes  in  these  natural  ecological 
conditions  could  result  in  the  extinction  of 
this  species,  which  Is  claaaifled  as  Endan- 
gered. 

Pountain  darter  (SUieostoma  fonticolaJ— 
This  small  (35  millimeter  standard  length), 
mostly  reddish  brown  fish  has  a  distinctive 
dorsal  fin  with  black,  red.  and  clear  bands. 
Like  the  San  Marcos  gambusia.  the  fountain 
darter  needs  clean,  clear  water  of  consistent 
temperature;  however,  it  also  requires  vege- 
tated stream  bottoms,  preferably  with  mats 
of  filamentous  green  algae  (IthieocUmium 
sp.)  that  it  uses  for  cover. 

The  fountain  darter  is  known  from  the 
San  Marcos  River  and  another  Edwards  Aq- 
uifer spring  discharge,  the  Comal  River.  It 
was  extirpated  from  the  latter  during  the 
1950s,  due  prtmarlly  to  temporarily  reduced 
flows,  but  a  small  population  has  been  rees- 
tablished by  relntroduction.  Since  the 
Comal  River  is  only  6  kilometers  in  total 
length  and  has  been  known  to  periodically 
cease  flowing,  it  does  not  comprise  much  of 
a  'safety  valve"  for  the  species,  and  the  San 
Marcos  River  eoosjrstem  must  be  conserved 
if  the  fountain  darter  is  to  survive  and  re- 
cover. Since  there  are  two  small  popula- 
tions, however,  this  fish  is  listed  as  Threat- 
ened rather  than  Endangered. 

San  Marcos  salamander  tEurycea  nanaJ — 
This  short  (up  to  59.6  mm  total  length), 
slender  amphibian  Is  colored  light  tan  on  its 
back,  but  It  can  alter  its  dorsal  coloration  to 
dark  brown,  and  back  again,  in  accord  with 
the  darkness  or  lightness  of  Its  substrate.  A 
lungless  species,  the  San  Bfarcos  salamander 
retains  Its  giUs  and  does  not  leave  the  water 
to  metamorphose  into  a  terrestrial  form. 

Data  on  the  salamander's  historical  range 
are  unclear.  Ciurently.  this  Threatened  spe- 
cies Is  known  to  occur  only  In  Spring  Lake, 
an  unusual  40-acre  Impoundment  formed 
when  flows  from  the  San  Marcos  Springs 
were  dammed  In  the  late  1800s.  Most  indi- 
viduals are  located  in  the  northernmost  sec- 
tion of  the  lake,  on  a  limestone  shelf  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  lakeside  Aquarena 
Springs  Hotel.  There,  concrete  banks  In 
front  of  the  hotel  and  limestone  boulders  in 
adjacent  shallow  waters  support  a  lush 
growth  of  the  aquatic  moss  Leptodictyium 
riparium  and  mats  of  a  coarse,  filamentous 
blue-green  alga  (Limgbya  sp.).  In  view  of  the 
abundance  of  predators  (primarily  fish,  but 
also  crayfish,  turtles,  and  aquatic  birds)  in 
Spring  LAke.  such  protective  cover  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  survival  of  the  salamander.  A 
plentiful  food  supply  for  the  salamander 
also  Is  harbored  by  the  aquatic  vegetation. 

Texas  wlldrice  (Zi^ania  teiana/— Texas 
wlldrice  is  an  aquatic  grass  that  forms  large 
clones  or  masses  firmly  rooted  in  the  river's 
gravel  bottom.  The  culms  and  leaves  usually 
are  immersed  and  long-streaming  in  the 
swift  current.  (The  species  is  not  found  in 
slow  moving  or  stagnant  water.)  In  former 
times,  when  Texas  wUdrice  was  more  abun- 
dant and  less  subject  to  human  disturbance, 
the  flowering  tope  of  the  plants  projected  as 
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much  as  a  meter  above  the  water.  Today, 
however,  flowering  planto  are  rarely  seen, 
and  when  present,  do  not  extend  very  far 
above  the  surface.  Since  no  seedlings  have 
been  observed  in  the  native  San  Marcos 
River  habitat,  it  is  unknown  whether  or  not 
the  Texas  wlldrice  can  any  longer  reseed 
Itself,  given  its  low  numbers  and  the  con- 
tinuing threaU  to  its  ecosystem.  According- 
ly, it  Is  classified  as  Endangered. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Emery  of  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  in  San  Marcos  has  worked 
with  the  Texas  wlldrice  since  at  least  1975, 
and  has  had  success  in  seed  collection,  seed 
storage  and  germination,  seedling  survival, 
and  development  of  survival  clones  to  the  Pi 
generation  through  poUenlzation  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  His  attempts  to  trans- 
plant clones  of  nursery-grown  plants  into 
the  wild  met  with  some  temporary  success. 
Unfortunately,  however,  long-term  survival 
was  prevented  by  factors  Including  flooding, 
predation  by  an  exotic  rodent  (nutria),  and 
some  recreational  users  of  the  San  Marcos 
River  who  damaged  the  plant's  fruiting 
heads. 

THXSftTS  TO  TBX  SCOSTSmi 

Aside  from  their  specific  mlcrohabltat 
needs,  all  four  of  the  listed  species  in  the 
San  tCarcos  River  ecosystem  require  an  im- 
Interrupted  water  supply  that  is  clean,  clear, 
free-flowing,  and  thermally  constant.  Any 
significant  changes  in  these  conditions  will 
make  the  recovery  effort  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, and  could  even  result  in  extinction. 
Therefore,  the  Son  Marco*  River  Recovery 
Plan  Is  being  treated  by  the  Service  as  a 
habitat  recovery  plan.  If  the  stream  is  con- 
served. It  is  likely  that  the  species  wUl  sur- 
vive. 

Because  the  San  Marcos  Springs  and 
River  ecosystem  Is  inextricably  tied  to  the 
condition  of  the  Edwards  Aquifer,  increased 
use  of  the  groundwater  is  cause  for  concern. 
A  steady  growth  in  the  human  population  is 
expected  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  the 
Texas  Department  of  Water  Resources  pre- 
dicts that  groundwater  pumping  will  in- 
crease well  into  the  3l8t  century.  Data  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  suggest 
that  future  demands  on  the  aquifer  will  far 
exceed  its  ability  to  recharge.  The  recovery 
plan  cites  numerous  predictions  that,  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  conserve  the  aquifer's 
water  supply,  "the  flow  from  the  San 
Marcos  Sprlrigs  will  cease  around  the  year 
2000."  The  implications  for  all  aquatic  life 
In  the  San  Marcos  ecosystem,  not  Just  for 
the  listed  species,  are  obvious. 

The  quality  of  the  remaining  water  faces 
the  same  threats  posed  by  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion in  many  other  areas.  Including  the 
problems  of  occasional  pollution  from  over- 
loaded sewage  treatment  facilities,  erosion 
and  siltation.  and  flooding  caused  by  uncon- 
trolled runoff.  Locally  applied  herbicides 
and  pesticides  also  may  be  having  unantici- 
pated effects.  Por  example,  the  Texas  High- 
way Department  has  used  the  herbicide 
"Roundup"  for  grotmds  maintenance 
around  a  bridge  that  crosses  the  San  Marcos 
River.  Rainfall  could  easUy  wash  this  chem- 
ical into  the  type  locality  of  the  San  Marcos 
gambusia  Although  the  effects  of  this  sub- 
stance on  the  four  listed  species  are  not 
known,  it  may  be  more  than  coincidental 
that  no  San  Marcos  gambusia  have  been  de- 
tected at  its  type  locality  since  the  spraying 
program  was  initiated. 

At  least  10  species  of  introduced  fishes 
have  been  detected  in  the  San  Marcos 
River,  and  some  are  particularly  abundant. 
7'hese  exotics  may  be  preying  on  the  native 
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fishes,  out-competing  them  for  food  and  ter- 
ritory, and  spreading  introduced  parasites. 

The  Texas  wUdrice,  which  occurs  within 
the  city  limits  of  San  Marcos,  faces  some 
special  problems.  In  1967,  Emery  discussed 
the  damage  being  caused  by  the  following 
activities:  the  mowing  of  aquatic  plants  at 
Spring  lAke  to  make  the  water  more  attrac- 
tive to  tourists,  which  sent  masses  of  cut 
vegetation  downstream  and  damaged  the 
emergent  wlldrice  inflorescences;  the  peri- 
odic harrowing  of  the  river  bottom  to 
remove  vegetation;  the  introduction  and 
commercial  harvesting  of  aquatic  plants: 
the  collection  of  native  aquatic  planta:  and 
the  raw  sewage  discharged  into  the  water 
whenever  the  city's  sewage  treatment  capac- 
ity was  exceeded.  Ten  years  later,  Emery 
noted  that  the  Impacts  of  these  factors  had 
abated  significantly  but  the  wlldrice  had  not 
been  able  to  recover  by  producing  new 
plants.  The  population  declined  even  fur- 
ther during  a  1980  flood,  which  swept  away 
many  of  the  clones  and  physically  altered 
the  river  channel.  Since  the  Texas  wlldrice 
seems  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  water,  application  of  her- 
bicides (such  as  the  "Roundup"  mentioned 
earlier)  could  be  taking  a  toll. 

PLAMHKD  RXCOVKSY  EPPORT8 

The  overall  objective  of  the  San  Marcos 
Recovery  Plan  (approved  12/3/84)  is  to 
ensure  the  long-term  conservation  of  the 
San  Marcos  Springs  and  River  ecosystem, 
which  should  enable  the  four  listed  species 
to  eventually  regain  a  secure  status.  Concur- 
rently, some  specific  research  and  manage- 
ment activities  will  be  necessary,  particular- 
ly for  the  gambusia  and  the  wlldrice. 

In  order  to  assess  population  trends  and 
the  effectiveness  of  recovery  actions,  each 
of  the  four  species  must  be  monitored  on  a 
regular  basis.  Por  the  San  Marcos  gambusia 
and  the  Texas  wlldrice.  which  are  in  the 
greatest  danger,  surveys  should  be  conduct- 
ed at  least  quarterly  during  the  initial 
phases  of  the  recovery  program.  Popula- 
tions of  the  fountain  darter  and  San  Marcos 
salamander,  species  in  a  relatively  more 
stable  condition,  should  be  monitored  twice 
or  more  per  year.  As  recovery  activities 
progress,  these  schedules  could  be  modified. 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  biological  and 
ecological  factors  Influencing  the  protected 
species  is  Important  for  developing  the  most 
effective  management  approaches.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Service  believes  that  the  relative- 
ly large  number  of  potential  predators  and 
competitors  artifically  introduced  into  the 
San  Marcos  ecosystem  Is  having  an  effect  on 
the  native  species,  but  the  severity  of  this 
threat  is  not  clear.  Research  into  the  im- 
pacts of  exotic  species  could  provide  guid- 
ance as  to  whether  control  procedures 
should  be  initiated  or  whether  the  available 
resources  should  first  be  concentrated  on 
more  critical  problems.  Basic  information  is 
needed  in  a  number  of  other  areas,  includ- 
ing diseases  and  parasites,  conditions  for  re- 
productive success,  survivorship  patterns, 
and  aquatic  habitat  characteristics. 

Maintaining  a  healthy  San  Marcos  ecosys- 
tem will  be  possible  only  as  long  as  the  Ed- 
wards Aquifer  is  not  depleted.  Numerous 
State  and  Pederal  agencies,  including  the 
Edwards  Underground  Water  District,  Ed- 
wards Aquifer  Research  and  Data  Center 
(EARDC),  Texas  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Geological  Survey.  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  E2nglneers.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
SoU  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  have  conducted  and  are 
continuing  to  conduct  studies  on  the  charac- 
teristics  and   functioning   of   the   aquifer. 
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More  data  are  needed,  however,  on  factors 
that  are  likely  to  affect  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  the  San  Marcos  Springs.  Dr.  Albert 
Ogden.  of  the  EARDC.  with  support  from 
Region  2  of  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service, 
has  collected  preliminary  data  indicating 
that  flows  from  the  San  Marcos  Springs 
could  be  maintained  by  local  natural  re- 
charge, augmented  by  construction  of  artlfl- 
cial  recharge  structures. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
involved  with  managing  use  of  the  aquifer, 
recovery  of  the  San  Marcos  species  Is 
remote.  Any  controls  on  groundwater  pump- 
ing or  requirements  for  water  conservation 
would  be  imposed  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  involved  local.  State,  and  Pederal 
agencies.  The  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  and 
the  City  of  San  Marcos  believe  that  conserv- 
ing the  San  Marcos  River  ecosystem  can, 
and  must  be,  compatible  with  carefully 
managed  human  uses  of  the  water.  San 
Marcos  has  taken  a  strong  Initiative  in  pro- 
tecting the  river.  Since  the  Edwards  Aquifer 
is  the  main  water  supply  for  the  cities  of 
San  Marcos,  San  Antonio,  and  several  other 
cities  in  southcentral  Texas,  it  obviously  is 
In  the  Interests  of  area  citizens  to  ensure 
that  the  aquifer  does  not  run  dry  or  become 
contaminated. 

Although  the  San  Blarcos  ecosystem  is 
primarily  a  sprlngrun,  siirface  run-off  from 
the  surrounding  watershed  strongly  influ- 
ences the  aquatic  habitat  As  urbanization 
increases,  greater  water  quality  problems 
can  be  expected  unless  measures  are  taken 
to  handle  stormwater  and  street  run-off,  oc- 
casional spills  from  the  sewage  treatment 
plant,  and  other  sources  of  wastewater.  Pol- 
lution from  herbicides  and  pesticides,  if 
found  to  be  a  threat,  also  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Because  their  numbers  are  so  low  and 
their  habitat  so  restricted,  the  San  Marcos 
species  could  be  extirpated  by  a  single  cata- 
strophic event,  such  as  a  chemical  spill.  As  a 
precaution,  the  recovery  plan  advocates  es- 
tablishing captive  populations  for  futiue 
use  in  restocking.  Such  a  program  would 
begin  with  the  gambusia.  which  is  in  the 
greatest  peril. 

"Tubing,"  canoeing,  swimming,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  along  the  San  Marcos  River. 
The  combined  Impacts  of  these  activities  on 
the  ecosystem  are  unknown;  however,  at 
least  part  of  the  reproductive  difficulties 
suffered  by  the  Texas  wlldrice  can  be  traced 
directly  to  people  knocking  over  and  damag- 
ing the  plant's  emergent  seed  heads.  Recre- 
ational use  patterns  should  be  docimiented. 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  wlldrice 
flowering  season,  so  potential  management 
alternatives  may  be  drawn  to  accommodate 
both  recreation  and  conservation. 

Once  conservation  of  the  San  Bdarcoe 
Springs  and  River  ecosystem  is  ensured,  and 
studies  show  that  the  rare  antmaiK  and 
plants  are  responding  favorably,  reclassifica- 
tions or  delistings  can  be  considered.* 


COMMUNIST         INTERNAllONAL- 
ISM  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  MEW  JKRSET 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pow- 
erful and  excellent  speeches  my  col- 
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leagues  made  before  this  House  durins 
the  last  week  emphasized  something 
not  all  of  us  have  been  willing  to  face, 
and  something  Sandinista  officials 
have  been  saying  openly  for  years: 
The  Nlcaraguan  revolutionary  regime 
has  never  served,  and  is  not  to  serve, 
Nicaraguans  alone. 

We  have  refused  to  believe  it,  as  the 
recent  votes  have  shown.  It  was  thus 
with  bitter  irony  that  I  read  in  this 
morning's  newspapers  two  more  re- 
proofs to  our  Illusions. 

First,  Daniel  Ortega,  who  some  insist 
has  been  driven  into  Soviet  arms  by 
U.S.  belligerence,  announced  the  very 
moment  after  this  House  voted  against 
aiding  the  Contras  that  we  would  be 
making  yet  another  trip  to  Moscow. 

Second,  newly  captured  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  documents  which  reempha- 
size  Communist  internationalism  in 
Central  America  were  simimarlzed  and 
published  by  Roger  Fontaine,  former 
senior  staff  member  of  the  UA  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  I  submit  this 
brief  document  summary  be  published 
in  the  Rbcord,  and  particularly  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  its 
first,  and  its  final  dozen,  paragraphs: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  25. 

1985] 

CArrUKXD  RCCOKDS  RXVXAI.  Salvaookaii 

RXBCLS'  STKATViT 

(By  Roger  Fontaine) 
El  Salvador's  B4arxlat  guerrilla  leaders  be- 
lieve a  Sandinista  success  in  crushing  the 
Nlcaraguan  resistance  would  be  devlslve  In 
their  plans  to  bring  down  the  Salvadoran 
democratic  government,  according  to  docu- 
ments captured  last  week. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sandinista  na- 
tional directorate  dated  Nov.  24.  1983.  the 
four  top  Salvadoran  guerrilla  commanders 
»ian  expressed  support  for  Managua's  diplo- 
matic Initiatives  because  they  help  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  opposition  In  the  United 
States.  The  letter  and  other  documents 
seized  by  the  Salvadoran  army  were  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Times. 

Rebel  leaders  stressed  "the  internal  con- 
solidation of  the  SandlnlsU  Popular  Revolu- 
tion is  the  "determining  factor  for  our  lib- 
eration process." 

"At  this  time,  the  highest  priority  for  the 
FSLN  [Sandinistas]  is  to  continue  and  ag- 
gravate the  wearing  away  of  the  enemy 
forces'— the  Nicaragua  realatance— 'which 
in  turn  will  allow  us  to  enter  that  situation 
with  our  political  and  military  forces  letter 
developed  and  consolidated,  and  with  a 
larger  capacity  to  bog  down  the  aggression 
if  It  were  to  happen." 

The  guerrilla  commanders'  statement 
refers  to  a  pledge  by  the  Parabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front,  or  PMNL.  to  re- 
spond to  the  introduction  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  Central  America,  according  to  one 
State  Department  official. 

The  guerrillas  hall  Sandinista  diplomatic 
efforts  because  they  gain  time  to  help  op- 
position In  the  United  States  and  to  interna- 
tionally Isolate  [President  Reagan's]  aggres- 
sive plan  towards  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor." 

No  other  reason  for  their  support  of  diplo- 
macy was  listed. 

The  guerrilla  commanders  dlwntiw  the  im- 
portance of  their  negotiating  with  the  Sal- 
vadoran government  because  "dialogue  does 
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not  play  an  Important  role  in  our  diplomatic 
batUes." 

Important  diplomatic  "battles"  listed  in 
the  letter  included  mustering  "international 
pressure"  to  stop  "U  A  Intervention." 

Rebel  commanders  also  asked  the  Sandi- 
nista directorate  for  a  much  higher  level  of 
logistical  assistance"  since  "coordination 
and  cooperation  "  between  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  and  the  Sandinistas  'U  of  the 
highest  priority." 

"We  believe  that  present  circumstances 
are  favorable  to  take  daring  steps  in  this  di- 
rection." they  added. 

The  documents,  according  to  State  De- 
partment officials,  constitute  the  richest 
haul  of  material  detaUing  the  inside  work- 
ings of  the  Salvadoran  rebels  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Nlcaraguan  government 
since  the  capture  of  a  diary  belonging  to  the 
chairman  of  the  El  Salvadoran  Communist 
Party  five  years  ago. 

More  documents  are  expected  to  be  re- 
leased shortly. 

They  were  seized  by  the  Savladoran  army 
in  a  raid  on  a  guerrilla  tMuse  camp  last  week 
In  El  Salvador's  San  Vicente  province  in 
which  seven  guerrillas  were  killed  and  a 
high-ranking  political-military  section  chief 
Nidla  Diaz,  was  captured. 

The  camp,  according  to  officials,  belonged 
to  the  Central  American  Revolutionary 
Workers'  Party  (PRTC).  one  of  five  military 
fractions  that  belong  to  the  FMLN  guerrilla 
coalition. 

The  commanders'  letter  was  In  reply  to  a 
Sandinista  foreign  commission  report  given 
them  for  comment.  The  report  outlines  B4a- 
nagua's  diplomatic  strategy. 

The  closeness  of  their  working  relation- 
ship, according  to  State  Department  offi- 
cials. Is  demonstrated  In  the  military  com- 
manders' letter. 

The  FMLN  commanders  who  signed  the 
letter  Included  Shafik  Jorge  Handal.  chair- 
man of  the  El  Salvadoran  Communist 
Party.  Joaquin  Villalobos.  head  of  the  Popu- 
lar Revolutionary  Army.  Roberto  Roca  of 
the  Central  American  Revolutionary  Work- 
ers' Party,  and  Leonel  Oonzalez  of  the  Pop- 
ular Liberation  Forces. 

The  guerrilla  leaders,  ail  headquartered  In 
Nicaragua,  stated  their  agreement  with  the 
Sandinista  foreign  affairs  commission's 
report  and  Its  conclusion  that  the  U.8.  elec- 
tion period  was  "the  appropriate  moment  to 
influence  the  American  electorate." 

•The  Sandinista  Popular  Revolution  and 
the  Salvadoran  Revolutionary  Movement 
are  the  most  sensitive  polnU  In  Central 
America  and  they  could  bog  down  the 
present  Reagan  Administration."  the  letter 
said. 

The  military  commanders  underlined  the 
Importance  of  defeating  "the  aggressive 
policy  of  Reagan "  through  "the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  the  Socialist  Camp,  the  NaUonal 
Liberation  MovemenU  and  all  the  Progres- 
sive Forces .  . 

Officials  did  not  explain  why  the  docu- 
ments, available  since  last  week,  were  only 
distributed  Tuesday  night  during  the  House 
debate  on  funding  for  the  Nlcaraguan  resist- 
ance forces.  The  rebel  camp  was  captured 
on  April  18. 

Salvadoran  rebel  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Sandinistas  shows  up  In  another 
captured  document,  the  hand-written  notes 
of  an  undated  meeting  between  FMLN  and 
Sandinista  officials  In  wtilch  joint  efforts 
were  outlined.  Including  contingency  plan- 
ning. 

The  minutes  state  that  VS.  "aggression" 
■gainst  Nicaragua  was  inevitable  and  to  be 
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Uunched  "within  a  few  days."  They  affirm 
that  the  common  Interest  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Salvadoran  rebels  was  the  "defeitse 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution. " 

According  to  the  minutes,  cooperation  was 
more  than  rhetorical.  Offlcals  agreed  that 
an  FMLN  military  unit  was  to  receive  one 
month  of  Intensive  military  training  and 
then  be  deployed  to  a  border  area  closest  to 
Nicaragua. 

The  minutes  disclosed  that  "at  the  first 
shoU"  indicating  a  UJ3.  attack  on  Nicara- 
gua, FMLN  propaganda  materials  and  funds 
are  to  be  shipped  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Sal- 
vador. 

The  documents  also  indicated  that  this 
would  be  Joint  decision  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  FMLN. 

Other  captured  documents  show  the  Sal- 
vadoran rebels  are  dependent  on  other 
Soviet  bloc  states  for  training  and  instruc- 
tion. 

On  a  page  of  a  captured  guerrilla  calendar 
for  May  1084  are  found  names  of  guerrillas 
destined  for  instruction  in  Bulgaria,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam. 

Other  foreign  training  was  indicated  in 
captured  guerrilla  penoiuiel  files.  The  cards 
list  names,  pseudonyms,  sex.  civU  state, 
number  of  children,  professslon,  schooling, 
military  experience  and  physical  problems. 

The  last  line  of  each  card  Indicates  politi- 
cal and  military  training.  In  the  file  cards 
made  available  to  the  Wsshlngton  Times, 
five  showed  instruction  In  Cut>a.  and  an- 
other said  simply  "a  military  course  in  the 
exterior." 

Another  captured  document— two  pages  of 
hand-written  excerpts  from  a  FMLN  foreign 
affairs  commission  political  analysis— re- 
veals a  preoccupation  with  the  possibility  of 
U.S.  combat  troops  being  deployed  in  the 
region 

In  paragraph  17,  the  report  says  if  aggres- 
sion against  Nicaragua  begins,  "the  fron- 
tiers disappear." 

It  characterized  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion as  the  most  aggressive  In  recent  years 
and  stated  that  Its  inverventloniam  was 
aimed  at  Central  America  and  Grenada. 

Although  the  report  Is  undated,  it  refers 
to  "Our  tragic  defeat  in  Grenada"- which 
one  SUte  Department  official  said  indicates 
the  PMLN's  "full  Identification  with  the 
Marxists-Leninists  in  Grenada"  and  "reaf- 
firms a  common  thread  thrughout  the  docu- 
menU.  which  is  the  importance  placed  in 
communication  and  cooperation  with  other 
communist  groups."* 


RETIRINO  W-H  BUREAU  CHIEP 
TAKES  NOSTALGIC  LOOK  AT 
PAST 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  mSBASKA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  ApHl  29,  1985 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  readers  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  will  say  goodbye  to  an  excel- 
lent reporter  and  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man. Darwin  Olofson,  chief  of  the 
World-Herald's  Washington  Bureau, 
will  retire. 

Darwin  Olofson  has  reported  to  Ne- 
braskans  and  lowans  on  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  on  the  Iowa 
and    Nebraska   congressional    delega- 
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tions  for  35  years.  In  a  sense,  he  has 
represented  his  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
readers  in  Washington  longer  than 
any  Member  of  the  present  congres- 
sional delegations.  His  readers  trust 
him.  All  of  us  who  know  him  respect 
him.  and  we  will  most  assuredly  miss 
him. 

His  final  weekly  column  takes  a  nos- 
talgic look  at  the  Washington  he  came 
to  35  years  ago  and  the  changes  that 
have  transpired  since  then.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  Apr.  29. 

1985] 

RrriRiRG  W-H  Bukead  Chixp  Takes 

Nostalgic  Look  at  Past 

(By  Darwin  Olofson) 

Washihotoh.- It  was  dlffferent  in  1950. 
Not  better,  necessarily.  Just  different. 

Members  of  Congress  got  $12,500  a  year, 
plus  a  $2,500  expense  account,  and  were  ac- 
cused of  being  overpaid.  There  were  some, 
from  the  magnola  country,  who  still  wore 
frock  coats  and  their  hair  at  shoulder 
length. 

President  Truman  was  being  attacked  as  a 
big  spender  for  proposing  a  $12  bUllon 
budget  that— horror  of  horrors— involved  a 
$3  billion  deficit. 

A  previously  obscure  Republican  senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Joseph  McCarthy,  went 
into  political  orbit,  briefly  and  fatefully. 
after  charging  that  57  Communist  Party 
members  were  working  for  the  State  De- 
partment. 

It  was  a  time  to  save  your  Confederate 
money,  because  Southern  Democrats  con- 
trolled the  then  far  more  powerful  commit- 
tee structure  in  Congress.  Democrats  in  the 
South  didn't  lose  seats  to  Republicans  in 
those  days;  they  lost  them  when  they  died 
or  decided  they  wanted  to  go  home. 

There  were  96  senators,  because  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  had  not  yet  achieved  statehood, 
and  Nebraska  had  four  instead  of  three 
House  meml>ers. 

Congress  somehow  was  able  to  save  the 
country  legislatively  by  July  or  August  each 
year,  and  then  quit,  rather  than  staying  in 
session  until  the  holiday  season  was  at 
hand. 

The  United  States  was  at  war  In  Korea, 
while  helping  to  rebuild  nations  devastated 
by  the  world  war  that  had  ended  only  five 
years  earlier. 

Washington  was  a  much  slower  paced,  es- 
sentially Southern  city,  a  segregated  city 
where  the  "Whites  Only"  signs  jolted  a  new- 
comer from  the  Midwest. 

The  only  excuse  for  recalling  such  ancient 
history  is  that  there  comes  a  time  each 
week  when  a  colunui  has  to  be  written 
about  something.  For  this  reporter,  it  Is  the 
last  column. 

There  are  various  ways  to  measure  35 
years  In  I'he  World-Herald's  Washington 
Bureau.  In  that  period,  for  example,  eight 
presidents  have  held  office. 

Only  two  of  the  100  senators  and  four  of 
the  435  House  members  now  serving  were 
here  in  1950. 

Instead  of  President  Truman's  $12  billion 
budget.  It  Is  now  President  Reagan's  $974 
bUlion  budget,  a  spending  progression  that 
in  large  part  Is  a  reflection  of  how  the  gov- 
enunent's  role  has  changed. 

But  the  best  measurement,  a  strictly  per- 
sonal one.  Is  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  having  had  one  of  the  best  seats  In  the 
house  from  which  to  watch  one  national  po- 
litical drama  after  another  unfold  over  some 
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three  decades.  Washington  never  is  without 
a  crisis  for  very  long. 

Politicians  are  fascinating  creatures,  and 
equally  fascinating  are  the  twists  and  the 
turns,  the  Intricate  maneuvers  and  the  un- 
expected developments  In  politics.  A  Wash- 
ington reporter  who  doesn't  find  that  to  be 
so,  prolMtbly  would  be  better  off  elsewhere. 

This  Isn't  to  say  that  politicians  are  the 
brainiest  people  around,  or  that  they  are 
the  most  entertaining,  responsible,  consist- 
ent or  hard-working.  They  certainly  are  not 
the  most  modest. 

They  can  be  devious  and  they  can  be 
petty.  But  there  also  are  times,  when  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  stakes  are  high,  that 
they  deliver  even  which  It  Involves  political 
sacrifices. 

They  can  impress,  surprise,  amuse  and  dis- 
appoint. Almost  always,  however,  they  are 
Interesting  as  Individuals  and  as  the  cast  on 
the  free  world's  biggest  political  stage. 

For  the  most  part,  members  of  Congress 
did  not  get  on  Washington's  last  track  by 
accident.  They  had  something  going  for 
them  in  the  talent  or  personality  depart- 
ments, or  both. 

By  and  large,  if  you  had  to  sit  up  all  night 
in  a  bus  station  with  someone,  you  could  do 
worse  than  having  a  person  who  has  made 
the  political  big  time  as  company. 

If  that  should  happen  to  you,  however,  it 
would  be  safest  to  l>e  a  bit  skeptical  about 
what  you're  told. 

One  more  thing. 

If  the  several  millions  of  words  that  have 
l>een  filed  by  this  reporter  In  the  last  35 
years  occasionally  have  made  the  wonderful 
and  sometimes  wacky  world  of  Washington 
a  little  more  understandable.  It  has  been 
strictly  a  pleasure.* 


IF  THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  IS 
THAT  GOOD.  WHY  AM  I  STILL 
FEELING  SO  DEI»RESSED? 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTOIf 
IK  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  recovery  that  President 
Reagan  is  fond  of  talking  about  and 
the  Government's  statistical  reports 
appear  to  confirm  is  not  benefiting 
everyone. 

Unemployment  In  my  congressional 
district  averages  16  percent  and  Is  as 
high  as  25  percent  in  one  county 
alone.  Recently,  I  sponsored  an  eco- 
nomic summit  and  expected  250 
people  to  attend.  But  actually  there 
were  over  800  In  attendance.  These 
people  know  that  the  area's  e(K>nomy 
Is  going  downhUl  despite  this  adminis- 
tration's grand  rehetpric  about  the  re- 
covery. 

The  most  el(Miuent  testimony  I  have 
seen  of  this  truth  Is  an  article  penned 
by  Vlckl  Williams,  a  former  factory 
worker,  part-time  bartender  and  wait- 
ress. It  appeared  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  on  March  27,  1985,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
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Ip  THE  Economic  Oxttlook  is  That  Good, 

Why  Am  I  Snu.  Fkkliiic  So  Dkprssskd? 
(By  Vlckl  WUllams) 

Isn't  It  wonderful  alwut  the  economy?  My 
president  tells  me  that  the  recession  is  long 
since  over  and  the  country  faces  nothing 
but  boom  times  ahead.  My  favorite  news  an- 
chorman says  that  inflation  has  been  licked 
and  unemployment  figures  are  down  again. 
My  local  newspaper  reports  that  the  govern- 
ment's leading  economic  Indicators  are  up 
again— and  the  stock  market  continues  to 
rise. 

Why  does  all  this  blatantly  cheerful  news 
have  such  a  depressing  effect  on  me?  Be- 
cause, like  so  many  others,  I  didn't  make  it 
to  the  station  on  time  when  the  recovery 
train  pulled  out. 

PUKMS  A  aOOOKZAMIU 

And  those  of  us  who  missed  that  train- 
single  women,  minorities,  farmers,  steel 
workers  and  lower-class  working  people  gen- 
erally—almost seem  to  be  forming  a  new 
subclass  of  working  poor.  Our  government 
and  our  fellow  countrymen,  who  are  pros- 
pering, seem  content  to  consider  us  the  dis- 
pensable Americans— the  price  that  unfortu- 
nately had  to  be  paid. 

What  has  happened  in  my  friend's  life  is  a 
perfect  example  of  what  I'm  ♦^'fc-'ng  about. 
Before  the  recession,  she  worked  In  a  rubber 
products  plant  and  made  approximately  $7 
an  hour.  With  incentive  pay.  she  could  bring 
home  $300  a  week  or  so.  Not  an  abundant 
living  perhaps,  according  to  some  standards, 
but  her  family  could  eat  well  and  she  could 
easily  make  her  $300  a  month  house  pay- 
ment. FYirtber,  she  had  company-paid 
health  insurance,  dental  insurance,  vision 
Insurance  and  a  prescription  card,  which 
added  security  to  her  life  and  those  of  her 
three  children  She  belonged  to  a  strong 
union,  the  Rubberworkers.  which  guaran- 
teed that  she  would  remain  a  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's middle-class. 

In  1981,  she  was  laid  off— a  lay-off  which 
turned  out  to  be  permanent.  Now  she  Is  one 
of  those  statistics  the  government  uses  to 
prove  Its  point.  She  Is  working  again  full- 
time  and  life  is  back  to  normal— right?  Not 
hardly.  As  a  bartender,  she  makes  $3.50 
hourly.  She  has  no  health  Insurance,  no  va- 
cation, no  retirement  plan  She  Is  almost  40 
and  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  an  accident 
or  an  illness  in  any  of  her  family  members. 
She  wonders  what  she  wiU  do  when  the  old 
car  finally  gives  out,  and  that  $300  a  month 
house  payment  now  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  come  up  with,  though  so  far  she  has 
managed  to  hang  on  to  the  house  for  the 
kids'  sakes. 

Her  bills  are  either  the  same  or  more  than 
when  she  made  $300  a  week.  Even  assuming 
her  outgo  had  remained  exactly  the  same, 
her  income  has  decreased  by  50  percent,  and 
much  more  if  benefits  are  included.  How 
much  stock  do  you  think  she  puts  in  the  of- 
ficial inflation  rate? 

TTie  plant  where  she  previously  worked 
recently  wrested  concessions  from  Its  work- 
ers by  means  of  threats  to  move  elsewhere. 
Because  of  their  two-tier  wage  system,  new 
American  Airlines  employees  now  make  be- 
tween 30  percent  and  50  percent  less  than 
older  workers.  Greyhound  worters  accepted 
concessions. 

Multiply  these  few  examples  by  millions 
and  the  inflation  rate  can  be  seen  for  the 
farce  It  really  is.  applicable  to  only  a  select 
group  of  Americans.  Little  is  ever  said  on 
the  news  or  by  the  politicians  about  '"re- 
verse Inflation"  but  make  no  mistake,  the 
effects  are  just  as  deadly  whether  they  are 
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the  result  of  steady  income  and  riains  prices 
or  steady  prices  and  lower  Income. 

The  unemployment  rate,  which  had 
shown  a  generally  steady  decline,  likewise 
paints  an  inaccurate  picture  of  what  Is 
really  happening  as  more  Americans  go 
back  to  work.  Can  it  really  decrease  by  one 
full  Job  when  the  newly  employed  statistic 
makes  only  half  or  leas  than  what  he  or  she 
previously  made?  Wouldn't  lowering  the 
rate  by  one  half  a  Job  result  In  a  more 
honest,  if  much  higher  figure? 

When  industry  employs  the  kind  of 
number-Jockeying  the  government  is  now 
using  to  convince  us  of  the  nation's  prosper- 
ity, It  Is  called  creative  bookkeeping.  On 
paper,  the  balance  sheet  looks  great  but  the 
figures  disguise  a  sickness  at  the  core  for 
people  like  me  and  my  friend  do  not  exist  In 
a  vacuiun.  Our  continued  unfulfilled  desire 
for  a  living  wage  means  that  we  wUl  not  be 
buying  houses  or  new  cars  or  home  comput- 
ers and  that  affects  other  Americans  whose 
Jobs  depend  on  selling  those  items. 
CAK'T  STOP  cnnciait 

Elven  those  of  us  who  have  so  far  resisted 
turning  to  government  aid  may  yet  become 
a  drain  on  the  public  if  accident  or  Illness 
strikes  a  life  already  teetertng  on  the  edge 
of  financial  catastrophe. 

So  despite  all  the  optimistic  reports.  I 
reoAln  cynical,  for  I  know  that  a  nation's 
economy  is  far  from  healthy  when  a  large 
part  of  its  population  reads  about  recovery 
but  lives  with  recession.* 


A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
LEADERSHIP:  A  DEFEAT  FOR 
FAIRNESS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTKZAS 

HI  TBI  House  or  rxpbxskntativzs 

Monday.  AprU  29. 1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  soon  will  consider  the  matter  of 
the  contested  election  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District— and 
likely  wUl  vote  to  seat  Democrat 
Frank  McCloakey. 

If  the  Hoiue  leadership  votes  to  seat 
Mr.  McCloskey,  rather  than  Rick 
Mclntyre.  whom  the  Indiana  secretary 
of  state  has  certified  as  the  winner, 
the  House  leadership  will  demon- 
strate, as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past, 
that  when  its  own  partisan  interests 
collide  with  fairness,  fairness  will  lose 
every  time.  The  men  and  women  of  In- 
diana's Eighth  District  should  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  the 
Congressman  of  their  choice— but  it 
appears  that  the  House  leadership  will 
insist  that  they  be  stuck  with  your 
choice,  Mr.  Speaker. 

For  the  last  several  weeks,  but  espe- 
cially in  recent  days,  the  House  task 
force  has  managed  to  revise  the  "new 
math." 

That  revised  "new  math"  has  magi- 
cally turned  a  418-vote  Mclntyre  victo- 
ry into  a  four-vote  McCloskey  victory. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  House  lead- 
ership has  promised  to  "count  all  the 
ballots."  In  conducting  the  just-com- 
pleted recoimt,  the  task  force  overrode 
Indiana  State  election  law.  selectively 
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and  in  a  partisan  manner  counted  un- 
notarized  absentee  ballots,  and 
stopped  the  counting  process  as  soon 
as  the  Speaker's  hand-picked  candi- 
date pulled  ahead  in  the  balloting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
recount  commission,  dominated  2-1  by 
Democrats,  did  everything  it  possibly 
could  to  ensure  the  victory  of  the 
Democrat  candidate. 

The  task  force  has  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  it  made  to  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  that  all  ballots  would  be 
counted.  Instead.  It  has  determined 
that  aU  ballots  are  equal— but  that 
those  ballots  cast  for  Mr.  McCloekey 
are  more  equal  than  those  cast  for  Mr. 
Mclntjrre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fairness  has  suffered 
severely  in  the  months  since  Novem- 
ber 1984.  And  that  fact  has  not  been 
lost  on  the  American  people  or  the 
news  media. 

I  would  challenge  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  visit  high  schools  throughout  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  and  explain 
"democracy"  such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  matter  to  high  school 
students — explaining  why  it  is  that 
their  parents  cari  be  denied  any  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  for  3V^  months 
and  how  it  is  that  their  parents'  elec- 
tion day  decisions  can  be  overturned 
and  ignored  by  the  same  men  and 
women  in  this  Chamber  who  profess 
to  support  and  strengthen  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  history, 
the  House  always  has  strengthened 
and  supported  democracy.  And  that  is 
why  I  never  have  been  ashamed  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  never 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  vote  I  have 
cast  in  this  Chamber.  But  you  and 
your  Democrat  colleagues  seem  deter- 
mined to  stab  a  dagger  into  the  very 
heart  of  democracy:  The  idea  that 
votes  matter,  and  that  men  and 
women  have  a  right  to  be  represented 
by  the  person  of  their  choice.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  American 
people  in  general,  and  the  people  of 
Indiana's  Eighth  District  in  particular, 
soon  will  remember  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

To  help  that  process  along,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  you  and  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  24  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  34, 

1985} 
CoHTKSTXD  Skat.  Ih  thx  Poisonxd  Well 

A  House  task  force,  oomposed  of  two 
Democrats  and  one  Republican  asserts  that 
Prank  McCloskey,  not  Rick  Mclntyre,  won 
the  election  for  the  House  seat  from  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  District. 

It  shouldn't  shock  you  to  hear  that 
McCloskey  is  a  Democrat,  Mclntyre  a  Re- 
publican, and  that  the  RepubUcaoa  are 
steamed. 

Not  without  reason.  Back  in  November, 
the  election-night  count  gave  the  victory  to 
McCloskey,  but  a  recount  gave  Mclntyre  a 
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400-vote  margin.  McCloskey.  the  defeated 
incumbent,  was  not  pleased  with  the  way 
the  recount  had  been  conducted,  nor  were 
his  allies  in  the  Democratic-controlled 
House,  chief  among  them  Speaker  O'Neill 
and  Rep.  Tony  Coelho. 

The  Democrats  thus  refused  to  seat  Mcln- 
tyre, for  the  first  time  In  34  years  refusing 
to  accept  a  state's  official  recount.  Instead 
they  created  the  three-man  task  force  to  su- 
pervise yet  another  recount,  which  awarded 
the  race  to  McCloskey— by  four  votes. 

The  common-sense  wisdom  had  been  that, 
if  things  hinged  on  Just  a  few  disputed 
votes,  it  should  be  resolved  by  a  new  elec- 
tion. But  to  O'Neill  and  Co.  McCloskey's 
four-vote  win  supersedes  Mclntyre's  400- 
vote  win,  and  the  case  Is  closed. 

Minority  whip  Trent  Lott  says  that  Demo- 
crats have  "poisoned  the  well"  so  much  as 
to  make  cooperation  impossible  over  the 
next  two  years. 

However,  that  may  be.  the  Democrats'  be- 
havior is  Intolerable.  There  are  more  tactful 
ways  of  stealing  elections  than  convening  a 
congressional  task  force.  A  new  election  Is 
clearly  warranted  In  the  Eighth  District. 
Lott  and  his  colleagues  should  hound  the 
Democrats  until  Just  such  an  election  is 
called.* 


RICHARD  MEDLEY  ON  FEDE31AL 
RESERVE  REFORM 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  raw  JXRSXT 

VS  THX  HOnSK  OF  RKPRESCirrATIVKS 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rich- 
ard Medley,  a  pathbreaklng  economist 
who  until  recently  was  the  top  staff 
assistant  for  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, has  outlined  a  provocative  and, 
I  believe,  important  proposal  to 
reform  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
bipartisan  approach  to  "democratize" 
the  Fed,  and  to  back  the  reform  ef- 
forts of  Representatives  Hamiltoh  and 
Kzicp. 

The  article  follows. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  35. 

1985] 

Callihg  TBI  Fb>  to  Accoinrr 

(By  Richard  Medley) 

The  first  quarter's  surprisingly  low 
growth  rate  of  1.3%  prompted  Preston 
Martin,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  warn  on  Tuesday  that  the 
U.S.  is  on  the  verge  of  a  mild  "growth  reces- 
sion." If  a  recession,  whether  mild  or  seri- 
ous, appears,  it  is  likely  to  renew  congres- 
sional interest  In  curbing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's extraordinary  ability  to  shield  min- 
utes of  its  meetings  from  the  public  and 
escape  effective  legislative  oversight  of  its 
budget  and  expenditures.  Support  for  "Fed 
reform"  increasingly  cuts  across  p^rty  lines. 

By  the  time  any  recession  begins  to  have 
an  effect  on  unemployment.  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  have  worked  them- 
selves into  a  fiscal-policy  gridlock  even  If 
their  current  deficit-reduction  efforts  suc- 
ceed. Further  budget  cuts  would  be  counter- 
productive and  unpopular  in  the  midst  of  a 
recession.  On  the  other  hand.  Increased  def- 
icit spending— the  traditional  way  out  of 
downturns— is  an  unlikely  option  in  the  face 
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of  continued   $300   billion   annual   budget 
shortfalls. 

BtPABTISAM  REPORM  DTORT 

That  leaves  monetary  policy.  And  there, 
both  parties  will  find  not  only  room  to 
move,  but  an  effective  plan  of  action  al- 
ready laid  out.  While  most  politicians,  and 
the  public  at  large,  have  focused  on  deficits, 
a  bipartisan  group  of  legislators  has  been  at 
work  on  a  Federal  Reserve  reform  effort 
that  is  both  politically  attractive  and  eco- 
nomically responsible. 

In  the  past,  reform  efforts  have  broken 
apart  as  the  Fed  skillfully  played  its  con- 
gressional critics  against  each  other.  But 
with  progressive  legislators  like  Byron 
Dorgan  (D..  N.D.)  Joining  forces  with  con- 
servatives like  Jack  Kemp  (R..  N.Y.)  in  legis- 
lative efforts  to  "democratize"  the  Federal 
Reserve,  there  may  not  be  a  way  out  for  the 
Fed  this  time. 

This  effort  avoids  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive penchant  for  dictating  targets,  money 
growth  rates  and  interest  levels  to  the  Fed. 
Instead,  it  concentrates  on  making  structur- 
al changes  designed  to  provide  Investors,  the 
general  public  and  Congress  with  more  reli- 
able and  more  timely  information  about 
Federal  Reserve  policy  decisions.  This  isn't 
congressional  "management"  of  the  money 
supply,  but  an  attempt  to  force  the  Fed  into 
accountability. 

The  decision  to  dump  dogma  and  consider 
such  Institutional  changes  did  not  come 
easily  or  swiftly.  It  arose  from  more  than  70 
years  of  attempted  Federal  Reserve  over- 
sight by  Congress.  In  that  time,  members  of 
Congress  have  learned  some  Important 
truths  about  dealing  with,  and  trying  to 
change,  the  Fed. 

In  the  past,  a  combination  of  intellectual 
Insecurity  and  a  lack  of  expertise  kept  Con- 
gress foolishly  focused  on  grappling  with 
the  arcane  processes  of  Fed  policies.  With 
the  exception  of  Sen.  William  Proxmire  and 
the  late  Rep.  Wright  Patman.  Congress  all 
but  ignored  questions  about  their  macroeco- 
nomic  effects.  A  lot  was  learned  about  the 
limits  of  congressional  attention  spans,  but 
little  about  what  the  Fed  did.  and  how  It  did 
it. 

Congress  reached  an  all-time  low  In  1975. 
when  It  followed  the  monetarists  Into  the 
thicket  of  prescriptive  monetary  targets  by 
passing  Joint  Resolution  133.  Supporters 
contended  that  this  would  force  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  produce  explicit  annual  mone- 
tary targets  and  help  Congress  keep  tabs  on 
monetary  policy. 

But  the  targets  proved  to  be  worse  than 
useless  to  the  Congress,  which  includes  few. 
if  any.  experts  In  monetary  policy.  The  Fed 
used  Its  congressional  mandate  to  erect  a 
confusion  of  monetary  aggregates,  which  it 
created  and  destroyed  at  will.  Congress  tried 
to  make  sense  of  these  moving  targets,  as 
two  recessions  and  a  bout  of  record  Interest 
rates  staggered  the  Nation's  economy. 

Congress  eventually  learns  from  its  mis- 
takes—appearances aside.  And  In  this  case  it 
learned  that  asking  Paul  Volcker  about 
"base  drift"  or  M-1  measurement  problems 
is  like  throwing  Br'er  Rabbit  into  the  bram- 
ble. He  seems  to  go  In  reluctantly.  But  once 
he's  In  there,  you  always  lose  him. 

Recently,  that  lesson  has  started  to 
change  the  way  oversight  hearings  are  con- 
ducted. The  1978  Humphrey-Hawkins  full- 
employment  bill  required  semiannual  con- 
gressional hearings  into  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy.  These  hearings  have  re- 
cently shown  an  encouraging  trend  away 
from  questions  about  monetary  aggregates, 
and  toward  questions  about  macroeconomic 
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results  that  both  the  public  and  Congress 
can  understand  and  use  In  policy  or  business 
planning. 

Changing  the  type  of  questions  asked  was 
the  first  step  toward  changing  the  tjrpe  of 
legislation  directed  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Bills  currently  Introduced  by  a  diverse 
group  of  lawmakers,  including  a  proposal  by 
Rep.  Kemp  and  Sen.  Mack  Mattlngly  (R. 
Oa.).  aU  show  the  effect  of  Congress's  new 
wisdom  about  the  politics  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Two  provisions  stand  out  in  most  of  these 
bills.  First,  a  requirement  that  the  Fed 
promptly  announce  the  policy  decisions 
made  in  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
meetings.  This  Is  designed  to  end  the  uncer- 
tainty and  inefficient  market  churning  that 
now  follow  important  FOMC  votes,  and  to 
bring  more  accurate  and  current  monetary- 
policy  information  to  businesses  and  inves- 
tors. 

As  Rep.  Kemp  puts  It:  "Regardless  of  the 
particular  policy,  we  need  to  open  up  the  de- 
cision-making process  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  "There  is  simply  no  reason  for 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  to 
keep  Its  policy  decisions  secret  for  weeks  or 
months  after  they  are  made." 

The  second  provision  was  first  embodied 
late  In  1983  by  a  House  Banking  Committee 
monetary-policy  report  that  recommended 
bringing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  ex- 
penditures Into  the  formal  appropriations 
process  for  the  first  time.  A  recent  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  report  uncovered  an 
unusual  and  widely  Ignored  (3.5  billion  loan 
by  the  Fed  to  help  bail  out  Continental  Illi- 
nois. The  CBO  report  was  widely  interpret- 
ed as  supporting  Increased  oversight  of  Fed 
spending  by  Congress. 

Currently,  Congress  has  no  ability  to  con- 
trol Federal  Reserve  outlays  and  only  limit- 
ed oversight  powers.  Every  year  it  Is  given  a 
report  that  describes  general  expenditures 
by  the  Fed,  but  only  after  the  fact.  In  short, 
a  Fed  fait  accompli. 

The  former  co-chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  (D., 
Ind.)  has  Introduced  legislation  that  takes  a 
small  step  In  opening  up  the  process.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  bill  amends  the  Budget  Act  to 
require  the  president  to  "submit  a  budget 
prepared  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  itself  and  for  all 
Reserve  Banks."  Rep.  Hamilton's  bill  would 
not  give  Congress  the  power  to  control  Fed 
expenditures,  but  it  would  for  the  first  time 
bring  the  Fed  budget  into  public  view  before 
the  money  is  spent.  WhUe  there  may  always 
be  unexpected  demands  on  F^d  spending  (as 
with  Continental  Illinois),  there  is  still 
every  reason  to  have  normal  Fed  outlays 
subject  to  public  scrutiny  before  they  are 
made. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  these  and 
other  Federal  Reserve  reform  efforts  is  the 
fear  that  the  Fed  will  become  mired  In  petty 
(Kjlltlcs.  erasing  the  one  check  we  now  have 
on  our  macroeconomic  policy.  Less  politely 
It  is  said  that  congressmen  have  nia^e  a 
mess  of  fiscal  policy,  and  there  Is  no  sense  in 
letting  them  politicize  and  destroy  our  mon- 
etary policy  as  well. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  conduct  a  defense 
of  Congress's  economic  prowess,  although 
(Incredibly)  a  good  case  can  be  made.  But  It 
has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  operates  In  a  thoroughly  politi- 
cal manner  already. 

Every  Federal  Reserve  chairman  has  also 
been  a  part-time  politician  working  hard  to 
maintain  the  formal  structure  of  Fed  inde- 
pendence while  bowing  to  administration 
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pressure  on  policy  directions.  FnHn  the  oft- 
cited  capitulation  of  the  Fed  to  pressure 
from  FYesldent  Nixon  for  looser  monetary 
policy  to  Its  quick  change  in  course  during 
mid-1982,  the  Fed  has  shown  a  keen  sense  of 
political  timing.  Nowhere  has  that  been  ex- 
pressed more  graphically  than  during  Chair- 
man Volcker's  meeting  at  the  Fed  last 
month  with  state  legislators  from  15  farm 
states.  According  to  three  legislators  present 
at  that  closed-door  session,  the  chairman 
said  bluntly.  "Look,  the  fact  Is  your  con- 
stituents are  unhappy  aod  mine  aren't." 


The  current  reform  efforts  are  explicitly 
designed  not  to  repeat  previous  congression- 
al attempts  to  gain  control  or  influence  over 
technical,  day-to-day  issues  of  monetary 
policy.  Their  intent  is  to  provide  better  and 
more  complete  information  about  Fed 
policy  and  expenditures  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  That  is  a  lower  threshold 
of  budget  control  than  exists  for  other 
agencies,  but  the  Fed's  defenders  already 
are  digging  in  to  preserve  total  Fed  inde- 
pendence from  oversight. 

Those  members  of  Congress  trying  to 
"open  up"  the  Fed  have  recognized  their 
limits  as  non-economists,  and  have  designed 
a  program  that  does  nothing  more  than 
take  a  small  first  step  toward  imposing  tra- 
ditional democratic  values  on  the  Federal 
Reserve.  While  none  of  their  proposals 
would  directly  constrain  the  Fed's  abUity  to 
tighten  or  loosen  the  money  supply,  such 
"sunshine"  rules  would  force  the  Fed  to 
more  fully  explain  its  policies  and  their  pre- 
dicted economic  effects. 

It  is  an  effort  that  should  be  applauded  by 
the  business  community,  and  when  the 
budget  fights  have  abated,  enthustasticaUy 
passed  by  Congress.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  raw  Toaa 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXFRXSCMTATIVCS 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOGL  lb.  Speaker,  today  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce 
together  with  73  of  my  colleagues  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 
occurs  this  year. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  as  weU  as 
a  member  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee which  first  developed  and  later 
amended  the  Older  Americans  Act,  it 
is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  act 
and  the  success  story  It  has  been  over 
these  past  two  decades. 

A  central  feature  of  this  resolution 
is  its  recognition  of  the  critical  work 
performed  on  a  daily  basis  by  the 
aging  network  established  by  the  act 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  The  network 
consists  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  State  Agencies  on  Aging.  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging,  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals  program  provid- 
ers, and  other  supportive  service  pro- 
viders. In  addition,  those  individuals. 
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and  organizations  including  colleges 
and  universities  who  participate  in  the 
title  rv.  Research.  Training,  and  Dem- 
onstration Programs.  All  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  as  well  as 
those  working  part-time  under  title  V 
of  the  program  and  their  sponsors  are 
responsible  for  the  success  the  act  has 
achieved  thus  far  in  its  history. 

An  important  tribute  to  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
is  scheduled  for  May  15  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  It  would 
be  fitting  for  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  adopt  this  resolution.  I  urge 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  yet 
to  cosponsor  to  do  so. 

At  this  point  in  the  Ricoro.  I  wish 
to  insert  the  text  of  the  resolution  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues.  In  addi- 
tion I  would  also  like  to  place  into  the 
Rzcoiu)  a  summary  of  the  history  and 
objectives  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
as  printed  In  a  recent  report  issued  by 
my  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services 
entitled  Older  Americsins  Act,  a  staff 
summary. 

Whereas  1985  marks  the  20th  amilveraary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1M8; 

Whereas  over  Its  20-year  history,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  has  provided 
Important  social  and  human  services  to  tens 
of  millions  of  older  Individuals  In  their  com- 
munities, helping  to  promote  greater  Inde- 
pendence for  them  and  maintaining  their 
dignity, 

Whereas  one  of  the  key  elements  contrib- 
uting to  the  successful  implementation  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  during  this 
20-rear  period  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"aging  network"  which  consists  of  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging,  as  well  as  congregate 
and  home  delivered  nutrition  providers  and 
other  supportive  service  providers; 

Whereas  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
created  by  the  Act,  has  served  as  a  purpose- 
ful advocate  for  the  concerns  and  needs  of 
older  Individuals: 

Whereas  the  Act  has  provided  Important 
funds  for  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  Improve,  expand,  and  en- 
hance services  to  older  Individuals: 

Whereas  the  Act  has  provided  important 
part-time  community  service  employment 
opportunities  for  low-income  older  individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  work  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  other  older  Individuals: 

Whereas  the  Act  has  sought  to  address 
the  si>ecial  needs  of  older  American  Indians 
through  grants  to  Indian  tribes; 

Whereas  the  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  have  been  more  success- 
ful because  of  the  contributing  role  of  vol- 
unteers; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  periodically  been 
amended  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the 
changing  needs  of  our  rapidly  aging  society; 
and 

Whereas  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  development  of 
community-based  services  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization  of  older  in- 
dividuals: Now,  theriore.  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repretentative* 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  recognizes  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
IMS  and  the  successful  implementation  of 
such  Act; 
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(2)  acknowledges  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  by  all  levels  of  the  aging  net- 
work and  recognizes  that  the  Act  has 
achieved  its  mandate  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  because  of  the  day  to  day  work  per- 
formed by  the  aging  network;  and 

(3)  reaffirms  iU  support  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  IMS  and  tu  primary  goal 
of  providing  services  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  promote  the  Independence  of  older  Indi- 
viduals In  the  United  SUtes. 

Ths  Ou»a  Ambucaks  Act  or  IMS,  As 

AmXHIOD:  A  SUMMAaT 

ovxaviKW 

Congress  established  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  In  response  to  the  lack  of  com- 
munity social  services  for  older  persons. 
Several  subsequent  amendments  to  the  Act, 
the  latest  of  which  were  enacted  in  October 
of  1M4,  expanded  programs  created  in  IMS, 
and  created  new  programs.  Including  meth- 
ods for  coordinating  the  numerous  social 
and  health  care  services  that  have  been  de- 
veloped incrementally  over  the  past  17 
years. 

The  Federal  dollars  appropriated  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  have  grown  from 
MS  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year  IMfl  to  $1,027.6 
million  In  fiscal  year  IMS.  Today,  the  Act 
authorizes  grants  for  social  services,  nutri- 
tion services,  multipurpose  senior  center  fa- 
cilities, training,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion activities,  public  service  employment 
projects,  and  health  education  and  training 
programs. 

LXGISLATIVS  DBVKLOPMKirT 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  IMS,  older  persons  were  eligible 
for  federally  funded  social  services  under 
general  purpose  legislation  serving  aU  per- 
sons meeting  the  specified  eliglbUlty  crite- 
ria. With  the  recognition  that  limited  re- 
sources could  not  help  all  those  who  were 
vulnerable,  and  that  older  people  were  being 
served  disproportionately  less  than  younger 
persons,  many  groups  started  advocating  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly.  Their  actions  led 
President  Truman  in  1950  to  initiate  the 
first  National  Conference  on  Aging.  Confer- 
ees called  for  all  Government  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  accept  greater  responsibility  for 
the  problems  and  welfare  of  older  people. 
Further  Interest  In  the  field  of  aging  led 
President  Ellsenhower  in  19S6  to  create  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  and  take  steps 
toward  the  development  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

The  beginning  of  a  major  thrust  toward 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  later-en- 
acted Older  Americans  Act  was  made  at  the 
IMl  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Conferees  called  for  a  Federal  coordinating 
agency  In  the  field  of  aging  to  be  set  up  on  a 
statutory  basis,  with  ade<iuate  funds  for  co- 
ordinating Federal  efforts  in  aging  and  a 
Federal  program  of  grants  for  social  services 
specifically  for  the  elderly.' 

In  response  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  Representative  John  Fo- 
garty  of  Rhode  Island  and  Senator  Pay 
McNamara  of  Michigan  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  1M2  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dep>endent  U.S.  Commission  on  Aging  to 
"cut  across  the  responsibilities  of  many  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  a  program  of 
grants    for    social    services,    research    and 
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training. '■  Since  the  Administration  basical- 
ly objected  to  an  independent  agency  on 
aging,  separate  and  apart  from  any  other 
agency,  the  legislation  was  not  passed.  Leg- 
islation Introduced  the  following  year  would 
have  modified  the  1M2  proposal  by  creating 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  agency  equal  in  stature 
to  the  Department's  other  major  agencies. 
Due  to  unrelated  reasons,  the  1M3  proposal 
was  not  passed. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  proposal  Intro- 
duced In  1905,  however,  basically  paralleled 
the  proposed  Older  Americans  Act  of  1963. 
Sponsors  emphasized  how  it  would  provide 
resources  necessary  for  public  and  private 
social  service  providers  to  meet  the  social 
service  needs  of  the  elderly.  After  virtually 
no  debate,  the  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  Into  law  on  July  14,  1965  by 
President  Johnson.  The  President  hailed  it 
as  landmark  legislation  and  expressed  that 
the  Older  Americans  Act  "clearly  affirms 
our  Nation's  high  sense  of  res(>onslbility 
toward  the  well-being  of  older  citizens."  He 
further  confirmed  that  under  the  Act,  "... 
every  State  and  every  community  can  move 
toward  a  coordinated  program  of  both  serv- 
ices and  opportunities  for  older  citizens."  ' 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  provided 
services  and  programs  for  older  persons 
through  programs  of  grants  for  (1)  social 
services,  (2)  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  (3)  personnel  training  in  the 
field  of  aging.  It  also  established  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  to  adminis- 
ter these  grant  programs  and  serve  as  a  Fed- 
eral focal  point  for  matters  concerning  older 
people. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1M7  and  1M9  extended  each  of  the  1965 
provisions.  Amendments  in  1M9  also  man- 
dated statewide  planning  for  services,  and 
added  a  program  of  grants  for  areawlde 
model  demonstration  projects  as  weU  as  the 
foster  grandparent  and  retired  senior  volun- 
teer programs.* 

The  1972  amendments  authorized  a  na- 
tional nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  for 
developing  primarily  congregate  meal 
projects  but  also,  when  possible,  home-deliv- 
ered meal  programs. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1973  amend- 
ments the  program  of  grants  for  social  serv- 
ices was  revised  to  strengthen  statewide 
planning  as  well  as  initiate  local  planning 
efforts  through  area  agencies  on  aging.  The 
1973  amendments  also  created  a  National 
Information  and  Resource  Clearinghouse, 
and  a  new  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  In  ad- 
dition, the  1973  amendments  authorized 
grants  for  multlpurpoee  senior  center  facili- 
ties, and  created  a  program  of  grants  for 
community  service  employment  for  persons 
age  55  and  older  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  tAbor. 

Amendments  in  1974  basically  extended 
the  national  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly while  the  1975  amendments  extended 
existing  programs  and  established  four  pri- 
ority social  services.  Amendments  In  1977  re- 
quired changes  in  the  nutrition  program  pri- 
marily relating  to  surplus  commodities. 


■  X3JR.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Nation  and  Iti  People.  Report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Jan.  a-13,  19S1: 
278-280. 


*  VS.  Consreolonal  Record.  Houie  of  Repreaent- 
aUve*.  Jan.  39.  1M3:  1371:  U3.  Senate.  May  17. 
1M2:  3324 

'RemarlLa  by  President  Johnson  upon  signing  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  July  14.  1965. 

*  Statutory  authority  for  volunteer  progranu  was 
repealed  In  1973  and  reauthorized  under  the  Do- 
mestic Service  Volunteer  Act  of  1973.  These  pro- 
grams currently  are  administered  by  ACTION. 
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The  1978  amendments  again  significantly 
revised  the  structure  of  the  social  services 
titles  under  the  act  with  the  intention  of  Im- 
proving coordination  and  efficiency  at  the 
local  level.  They  placed  the  grant  programs 
for  social  services,  multipurpose  senior 
center  facilities,  and  nutrition  projects 
under  the  State  and  area  agency  on  aging 
administrative  structure,  but  retained  a  sep- 
arate fimdlng  authorization  for  social  serv- 
ices and  the  nutrition  program.  Grants  for 
multipurpose  senior  center  facilities  were 
funded  through  the  State's  social  services 
allotment. 

The  1981  amendments  clearly  reaffirmed 
the  status  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  as  a 
categorical  grant  program.  It  expanded 
flexibility  for  both  State  and  area  agencies 
on  aging  In  administering  programs.  Despite 
efforts  to  consolidate  the  fimdlng  of  title 
III,  separate  fimdlng  was  maintained  for 
"Senior  centers  and  supportive  services," 
(Part  B).  "Congregate  Nutrition  Services" 
(Part  C(l))  and  "Home-Delivered  Nutrition 
Services"  (Part  C(2))  respectively.  Grants 
for  multipurpose  senior  center  facilities  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  through  the  State's 
social  services  allotment  under  title  III  B. 

The  1984  amendments  clarified  the  roles 
of  State  and  area  aigencies  on  aging  in  co- 
ordinating community-t>ased  services  and  in 
maintaining  accountability  for  the  funding 
of  national  priority  services  (legal,  access 
and  in-home  services).  They  provided  for 
greater  flexibility  in  administering  pro- 
grams by  providing  for  Increased  transfer 
authority  between  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title 
m.  Also,  a  new  Title  VII  was  added  provid- 
ing for  an  Older  Americans  Personal  Health 
Education  and  Training  FYogram  for  fund- 
ing grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  develop  standardized  programs  of 
health  education  and  training  for  older  per- 
sons to  be  operated  In  multipiupose  senior 
center  facilities. 

The  statutes  establishing  and  amending 
the  Older  Americans  Act  are  listed  below: 

Tht  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS— signed 
into  law  July  14.  IMS  as  Public  Law  89-73. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1M7— en- 
acted July  1.  1M7  as  I>ubUc  Law  90-42. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1M9 — en- 
acted September  17.  1M9  as  Public  Law  92- 
258. 

The  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  of  1973— enacted  May 
3.  1973  as  Public  Law  93-29. 

Amendments  to  the  Nutrition  Program 
for  the  Elderly  Act— enacted  July  12.  1974 
as  Public  Law  93-351. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1975— en- 
acted November  28.  1975  as  PubUc  Law  94- 
135. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1977— en- 
acted July  11.  1977  as  Public  Law  95-85. 

The  Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1978 — enacted  October  18. 
1978  as  Public  Law  95-478. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1981— enacted  December  29.  1981  as  Public 
Law  97-115. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1984— enacted  October  9, 1984  as  Public  Law 
98-459. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  contains  seven 
UUes: 

Title  I  sets  out  ten  policy  goals  aimed  at 
improving  the  lives  of  older  Americans 
across  a  number  of  areas  including  Income, 
health,  housing,  emplosrment,  retirement, 
and  community  services. 

Title  II  provides  the  legislative  basis  for 
the  creation  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  established  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging. 

Title  III,  the  largest  program  under  the 
Act,  establishes  authority  for  development 
of  programs  to  assist  older  persons  (especial- 
ly those  with  the  greatest  social  or  economic 
needs)  through  grants  to  States,  which  in 
turn  award  funds  to  area  agencies  on  aging 
for  community  planning,  supportive,  and 
senior  center  services,  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices. 

Title  IV  provides  authority  for  develop- 
ment and  support  of  training,  research  and 
demonstration  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging. 

Title  V  established  authority  for  develop- 
ment of  community  service  employment 
programs  for  unemployed  low  Income  per- 
sons 55  years  and  over. 

Title  VI  established  authority  for  grants 
to  Indian  tribal  organizations  for  the  devel- 
opment of  social  and  nutritional  services  for 
elderly  Indians. 

Title  VII  provides  authority  for  develop- 
ment of  health  education  training  programs 
for  older  individuals  to  be  implemented 
through  multipurpose  senior  center  facili- 
ties.* • 


CLIFF  GONZALEZ  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NKW  YORK 
is  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESERTATTVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  acknowledge  the  extensive  talents 
of  Cliff  C^nzalez.  a  young  man  whose 
ability,  determination  and  willpower 
provides  inspiration  to  his  generation 
and  ours. 

Cliff  is  a  senior  student-athlete  at 
St.  Raymond  High  School  in  the 
Bronx,  Cliff's  physical  talents  are  dis- 
played most  vividly  on  the  baseball 
field,  where  his  accomplishments 
earned  him  distinction  as  the  New 
York  Post's  High  School  Athlete  of 
the  Week.  However,  Cllfrs  accom- 
plishments are  not  limited  to  the  ball- 
field.  Cliff  Gonzalez  has  close  to  a  90 
average  and  also  has  a  strong  desire  to 
attain  a  college  education  before  ful- 
filling his  dream  of  a  professional 
baseball  career.  In  these  ways,  Cliff 
Gonzalez  has  earned  our  respect  and 
our  admiration. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Cliff  Gonzalez  in  his  future 
endeavors.  For  as  the  following  article 
accurately  denotes.  Cliff's  enormous 
talents  will  not  end  with  high  school. 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  10.1985] 

Post  HS  ATHixn  or  Wok 

(By  Steve  Barenfeld) 

Cliff  Gonzalez  can  do  It  all— and  last  weA 
he  did. 

Gonzalez,  a  senior  centerilelder  for  St. 
Raymond  HS  in  The  Bronx,  went  lO-for-16 
with  two  home  runs,  three  doubles  and 
seven  RBIs  to  lead  the  Ravens  to  five  victo- 
ries. 
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For  his  outstanding  performance,  Gonza- 
lez. Is  The  Post's  High  School  Athlete  of  the 
Week. 

Gonzalez.  5-10,  155  pounds,  started  poorly 
last  week.  Batting  third,  he  went  O-for-2  in  a 
3-2  win  over  Lehman  on  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday,  the  lefthanded-hltter,  who 
throws  righty,  went  2-for-3  and  drove  in  a 
run  in  St.  Ray's  14-0  rout  of  St.  Franda 
Prep.  The  next  day  he  again  was  2-for-3 
with  a  double  and  an  RBI  In  a  3-2  victory 
over  George  Washington. 

But  It  was  Saturday  when  Gonzalez  really 
started  banging  the  ball.  He  went  3-for-3 
with  a  homer,  two  doubles  and  an  RBI  In 
the  morning  when  St.  Ray's  beat  McClancy. 
lAter  In  the  day,  in  the  Monroe  Tourna- 
ment, he  went  3-for-5  with  another  home 
run  and  stole  his  100th  career  base  In  a  27-0 
stroll  past  Norman  Thomas. 

He  doesn't  plan  on  letting  up,  either. 

"I  think  I  can  keep  up  this  pace,"  said 
Gonzalez,  who  will  be  18  next  Thursday. 
"This  Is  my  last  year  and  I  want  to  leave 
with  a  bang." 

There's  no  reason  why  he  can't.  Gonzalez, 
who  hit  .454  last  season,  is  a  marvelous  ath- 
lete who  already  was  considered  major 
league  material.  But  he  has  gotten  better. 

"I  know  I've  Improved  tremendously." 
Gonzales  said.  "This  past  winter  I  worked 
on  NautUus  and  Improved  my  strength.  I'm 
also  smarter  and  more  selective  at  the 
plate." 

"He's  the  best  player  I've  ever  had."  said 
Raven  coach  Ron  Patnosh.  who  is  in  his 
18th  year.  "He  does  everything.  He  can 
run- he  goes  from  home  to  first  in  3.8.  He 
hits  for  power  and  average.  He  has  a  major 
league  arm." 

"I  think  he  has  a  good  shot  to  get  draft- 
ed." 

So  does  Gonzalez,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
he'll  go  right  for  a  pro  career. 

"If  the  money's  right— over  $40,000—1 
would  sign."  he  said. 

"But  if  not.  111  go  to  college," 

Seton  Hall.  St.  John's.  Oklahoma  State 
and  Old  Dominion  have  offered  him  full 
scholarshlpis.  But  Gonzalez,  who  has  close 
to  a  M  average,  would  like  to  go  to  Yale. 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  business  person,"  he  said. 
"I  know  they  have  an  average  baseball  pro- 
gram, but  I  don't  think  where  you  play  In 
college  makes  that  much  of  a  difference. 
You  really  develop  In  simimer  leagues. 

"I've  always  loved  baseball,  and  my 
friends  get  mad  at  me  because  I'm  always 
either  playing  or  watching  on  TV,  I'd  love  to 
play  major  league  ball  and  I  feel  I  have  a 
very  good  shot."* 


CAROLYNE  DAVIS  AND  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


■The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1908,  as  amended 
(43  United  Steles  Code  3001  et  leq.). 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  Americans  know  the  name  of 
the  Administrator  who  manages  9.3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
whose  agency  buys  $90  billion  worth 
of  goods  and  services  annually,  more 
than  any  other  agency  except  the  Pen- 
tagon? Her  name  is  Carolyne  Davis, 
head  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
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Admlnistnitlon.  I  think  more  Ameri- 
cans should  know  what  an  excellent 
administrator  she  is  in  one  of  the 
toughest  Jobs  in  Washington. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
RxcoRD.  "Carolyne  Who?"  from  Bar- 
ron's, March  11.  1985. 

[From  Barron's.  Bfar.  11.  19851 
CAioLTint  Who? 

amoLTm  k.  datis  talks  boitlt.  coimoLs 

BIGPUaSZ 

(By  Thomas  O.  Donlan) 

Washihctoh— If  the  status  of  government 
officials  were  measured  solely  by  ihe  power 
of  the  purse  at  their  command,  then  Caro- 
lyne K.  Davis  would  rate  a  personal  table  at 
Maison  Blanche.  Davis  manages  9.3%  of  the 
federal  budget,  and  her  agency  buys  190  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  and  services  annually, 
more  than  any  agency,  save  the  Pentagon. 

By  another  yardstick— activity— Carolyne 
Davis  also  ought  to  be  making  headlines. 
Her  agency  Is  in  the  throes  of  a  nearly  thor- 
ough overhaul,  revamping  a  major  Ameri- 
can industry,  health  care  fiiumclng.  In  the 
process.  What's  more,  the  agency's  biggest 
program  is  limping  toward  bankruptcy. 

Davis  heads  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  an  arm  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  HCFA  (deri- 
sively pronounced  "Hlc-fa"  by  some)  man- 
ages Medicare,  the  government- financed 
program  of  medical  Insurance  for  the  elder- 
ly, and  Medicaid,  which  grants  federal  aid  to 
state  medical  programs  for  the  poor.  Both 
have  become  household  words,  and  their  ad- 
ministration lias  acquired  far-reaching  rami- 
fications. 

Yet,  Davis  labors  in  relative  obscurity,  en- 
joying scant  respect  from  physicians,  who 
have  been  known  to  dismiss  her  as  "the 
nurse  from  Syracuse, "  or  politicians,  who've 
labeled  her  the  "handmaiden"  of  the  feder- 
al Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Both 
remarks  offer  further  proof,  in  part,  that 
Washington  still  is  largely  a  man's  town. 

A  lot  Carolyne  Davis  should  care,  howev- 
er. While  her  husband  has  run  a  construc- 
tion business  near  Seneca  Palis,  N.T..  Davis. 
now  53.  has  sailed  through  several  careers. 
Originally  a  nurse,  she  earned  a  PiuD.  In 
higher-education  administration,  and  went 
on  to  run  nursing  departments  at  Syracuse 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  she  ultimately  served  as  associate 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  before 
Joining  HCFA  In  February  1981. 

Under  her  leadership.  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid have  undergone  the  most  sweeping 
changes  since  their  founding.  In  the  Sixties, 
as  part  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Oreat  Society. 
Most  publicized  has  been  the  "prospective 
payment"  program  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1982.  wtiich  replaced  the  well-established 
hospital  cost  reimbursement  system  with  a 
flat  payments  parceled  out  according  to  "Di- 
agnostic Related  Groups "  (DROs). 

HCFA  also  reworked  the  service  review 
system,  and  now  has  the  power  to  fine  hos- 
pitals that  waste  money  or  provide  poor 
treatment.  And  the  agency  recently  ap- 
proved the  use  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations for  Medicare  recipients,  a  move 
which  ought  to  chop  5%  off  current  payout 
rates  for  patients  who  Join  HMOs. 

In  her  unembeUished  office  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Habert  H.  Humphrey  Building, 
which  is  appropriately  located  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill,  Davis  recently  discussed  these, 
and  a  host  of  other  HCFA  and  health  care 
Issues.  The  only  off-limits  subject,  she  In- 
sisted, was  her  relatlonstiip  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 
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When  Davis  arrived  at  HCFA  back  in  '81, 
Medicare's  trustees  foresaw  bankruptcy  for 
the  Medicare  trust  fund  by  1988.  Now.  that 
evil  day's  been  forestalled,  potentially  until 
1994.  Davis  largely  credits  the  prospective 
payment  program  with  Improving  the  fund's 
financial  outlook. 

■We're  buying  time."  she  observes.  "We're 
putting  [hospitals]  on  a  budgeted  system." 
in  which  they  know  the  dollars  available  to 
them.  There's  no  more  "open  checkbook" 
from  Uncle  Sam.  she  adda 

Furthermore,  in  the  federal  budget  pro- 
posal for  fiscal  1988  (beginning  next  Oct.  1). 
currently  under  congressional  consideration, 
[he  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
freezing  hospitals'  payment  levels  without 
adjusting  for  inflation.  (Last  summer  Con- 
gress Imposed  a  15-month  freeze  on  physi- 
cian reimbursements,  which  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  extend  another  year.) 

Some  analysts,  such  as  Peter  Ferrara  of 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative. 
Washington-based  think  tank,  believe  the 
proposed  freeze  Is  an  early  sign  of  "the  clas- 
sic pattern  of  socialized  medicine."  First,  he 
says,  "the  government  offers  to  pay  for  ev- 
erything. Then,  It  tries  to  regulate  to  hold 
down  expenses.  Then,  quality  deteriorates.  " 

Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  some  eco- 
nomic Justifications  for  a  one-year  payment 
level  freeze.  HCFA  she  says,  believes  some 
hospitals  are  'upcoding,"  or  placing  pa- 
tients in  the  most  lucrative  diagnostic  relat- 
ed groups.  The  result  may  be  "not  sicker  pa- 
tients, but  better  coding,  [and!  It's  Inappro- 
priate for  us  to  pay  for  that." 

Computers  may  bear  the  blame  for  some 
of  this  problem.  There's  been  a  profusion  of 
computer  software  written  to  help  hospitals 
cope  with  cost  control,  and  some  of  these 
programs  apparently  do  questionable  upcod- 
ing automatically.  HCFA's  policing  the  situ- 
ation, according  to  Davis,  by  "very  vigorous- 
ly buying  up  the  same  computer  programs 
[as  the  hospitals].  In  order  to  stay  ahead  of 
them." 

Another  reason  for  freedng  payment 
rates,  she  notes.  Is  that  hospital  costs  for 
goods  and  services  have  risen  less  rapidly 
than  HCFA  anticipated.  "The  horror  stores 
ttiat  [hospitals]  predicted  have  not  arisen." 
she  says.  Rather,  "they've  learned  to  live 
within  these  systems,  and  are  actually  show- 
ing some  profit." 

Moreover,  she  adds,  hospital  admissions 
last  year  were  below  the  agency's  Initial 
forecasts,  in  part  because  the  government 
encourages  the  use  of  freestanding  ambula- 
tory surgical  centers,  rather  than  hospitals, 
for  minor  surgery.  Patients  treated  In  this 
fashion  recuperate  at  home,  rather  than  In 
hospitals. 

Davis  also  Is  counting  on  the  revitalized 
peer  review  organizations  (PROs):  govern- 
ment-appointed boards  of  doctors  and 
nurses  who  review  Medicare  claims,  to  check 
the  system's  costs.  Cataract  surgery,  for  in- 
stance, reoeatedly  has  been  Identified  by 
the  54  peer  review  organizations  as  one  of 
the  leading  "candidates"  for  transfer  to  out- 
patient surgery.  And  yet.  Davis  observes 
with  dismay.  "I  can  tell  you  that.  In  track- 
ing such  procedures  last  year,  cataract  sur- 
gery was  our  leading  DRO  In  terms  of 
volume  of  In-patlent  surgery." 

She  hopes  PROs  will  be  able  to  "educate" 
hospitals  to  HCFA's  viewpoint.  Ultimately, 
however,  although  it  doesn't  flaunt  such 
power,  the  agency  can  refuse  to  pay  for 
more  expensive  care  when  cheaper,  equally 
effective  alternatives  are  available. 

Davis  Is  even  tougher  on  patients  than  she 
is  on  hospitals.  She'd  like  to  see  everyone. 
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not  Just  Medicare  patients,  personally  pay 
more  of  their  own  medical  costs.  The  in- 
tended result:  "If  you  begin  to  pay  some 
first-dollar  coverage  for  your  care,  you  begin 
to  think  about  how  you  can  keep  yourself 
healthier,"  she  believes. 

Another  complaint:  ""If  people  think  some- 
thing costs  nothing,  they'll  use  it  more. " 
For  example,  she  says,  some  people  go  to 
hospital  emergency  rooms  for  acute  care  be- 
cause federal  programs  provide  that  service 
free  of  charge,  whereas  a  visit  to  a  doctor's 
office  costs  something.  Tet,  emergency 
room  overhead  expenses  actually  are  two-to- 
three  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  an 
office  visit,  and  Davis  thinks  patient  charges 
should  reflect  that  difference. 

Another  way  to  make  people  choose  more 
efficient  health  care  is  to  herd  them  Into 
HMOs,  which  do  the  choosing  for  them. 
Last  fall  HCFA  established  new  rules  for  or- 
ganizing Medicare  patients  Into  HMOs;  the 
agency  now  pays  HMOs  95%  of  existing 
Medicare  costs  per  patient. 

There  are  more  battles,  possibly  harder 
ones,  ahead  for  Carolyne  Davis  and  HCFA 
High  on  the  agency's  agenda  Is  some  form 
of  prospective  payment  for  physicians,  a 
notion  bitterly  opposed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  HCFA's  supposed  to 
make  recommendations  on  this  score  to 
Congress  next  summer,  but  Davis  previewed 
the  agency's  thinking  in  a  recent  speech. 

To  cut  costs  effectively,  she  told  Catholic 
Church  health-care  coordinators,  "you  have 
to  control  the  volume  of  physician  services." 
Paying  fees  for  services,  however,  works  the 
opposite  way,  encouraging  maximum  serv- 
ice. Bundling,  or  making  a  payment  cover  a 
package  of  services  or  even  an  entire  siege 
of  Illness.  Is  one  option  being  considered. 

Another  Issue  awaiting  HCFA's  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  Is  the  reimburse- 
ment of  hospitals'  capital  costs.  Critics  of 
the  current  system  claim  hospitals  still 
enjoy  too  much  freedom  to  build  new  facul- 
ties, and  Davis  clearly  Is  on  their  side.  The 
subject  Is  fast  becoming  even  more  political 
than  prospective  payment,  owing  to  the  di- 
versity of  viewpoints  and  competing  inter- 
ests among  hospitals  themselvea 

Carolyne  Davis,  however,  no  longer  is  a 
stranger  to  politics  in  the  health  care  field, 
or  on  Capitol  Hill.  Considering  what  her 
agency  accomplished  when  she  was  a  new 
kid  in  town.  It  will  be  worth  watching  what 
she  can  do  with  four  solid  years  behind 
her.* 


THREE  IDAHOANS  CX)MMENDED 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

or  IDAHO 
IM  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSPRZSKRTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  29.  198S 

•  Mr.  STALLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Tammy  Rigby  of  Poca- 
tello,  ID.  who  represented  Idaho  In 
the  national  Journalism  contest  for 
high  school  Juniors  and  seniors  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Miss  Rigby,  17,  a  senior  at  Highland 
High  School  in  Pocatello.  finished 
first  in  competition  in  Idaho.  She  was 
given  a  $150  cash  award  and  a  trip  to 
Washington.  DC.  Miss  Rigby  finished 
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fifth    in    national    competition    and 
earned  $1,000. 

I  am  proud  of  Miss  Rigby  and  her 
concern  that  disabled  people  have  the 
option  to  reach  their  potential. 

I  would  also  like  to  honor  Kelly 
Boyle,  a  Junior  at  Bonneville  High 
School  In  Idaho  Falls.  ID.  who  was 
named  the  first-place  winner  in  Idaho 
for  his  poster  design  in  this  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Boyle  was  given  a  $100  cash 
award  and  a  trip  to  Washington.  DC. 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  His  poster 
was  commended  and  displayed  by  the 
President's  committee. 

Rick  Juebler.  23.  a  sophomore  at 
North  Idaho  College,  was  named  first- 
place  winner  in  the  college  poster 
design  contest.  He  also  received  honor- 
able mention  on  a  national  lev^l. 

I  would  like  to  commend  each  of 
these  winners  for  their  efforts  in  this 
worthwhile  competition.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  Miss  Rlgby's  excellent 
speech  In  the  CoifGRXSSioifAL  Record 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

PioriLSS  or  IirsKPsromcs 

Milton  Carlsen  was  injured  In  an  automo- 
bile accident  and  received  such  severe  knee 
damage  that  for  the  last  two  decades  he  has 
walked  with  pain  and  a  pronounced  limp. 

Ninety-one  year-old  Zlna  Hatch  lost  her 
eyesight  a  year  ago  following  a  traumatic 
accident  in  her  home. 

Jay  Eskelsen.  a  prosperous  businessman, 
was  trimming  trees  in  tils  yard,  when  he  fell 
from  a  limb  and  was  never  to  walk  again. 

Sharon  Thomas,  thirty-two,  was  bom  with 
a  serious  birth  defect  which  resulted  In  the 
amputation  of  her  right  leg. 

What  do  these  four  people  have  in 
common?  Obviously,  all  are  handicapped, 
but  also  all  are  independent,  productive 
workers.  For  disabled  people  as  well  as  for 
non-disabled  people,  meaningful  employ- 
ment results  in  a  sense  of  Independence  and 
well-being.  Roland  C.  Orazee.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  understood  this  when  he  said,  "I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  when  disabled 
persons  are  prevented  from  making  their 
full  contribution  to  society  by  unnecessary 
phjrslcal  and  mental  barriers,  this  consti- 
tutes a  tragic  waste  of  human  potential  and 
productivity." 

Carlsen,  a  high  school  social  studies  teach- 
er, stepped  over  his  physical  barrier  to 
become  the  head  golf  coach  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  assistant  girls  basketball  coach 
at  his  school.  He  also  serves  his  school  as 
chairman  of  the  social  studies  department 
and  is  a  leader  In  the  local  Education  Asso- 
ciation. This  teacher  has  maximized  his 
abillUes  and  minimized  his  disabilities. 

"I  feel  useful  in  the  world  when  I  work.  It 
makes  me  feel  good."  said  2Una  Hatch  about 
working.  Mrs.  Hatch  cares  for  her  one  and 
one-half  year-old  great-grandson  and  she  is 
thankful  for  this  op(x>rtunlty.  Although  her 
eyesight  Is  dim.  her  mind  Is  keen.  She  has 
an  incredible  ability  to  remember  poems, 
songs  and  stories  learned  long  ago  and  uses 
that  ability  to  teach  the  little  boy.  Not  only 
Is  she  a  great  teacher,  but  she  continues  to 
cook  for  her  family  and  makes  crocheted 
gifts  for  them.  She  cannot  see  the  work,  but 
her  fingers  remember  the  patterns.  Mrs. 
Hatch  uses  her  human  potential  to  continue 
being  a  useful,  functioning  individual. 
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Jay  EUelsen  spent  several  miserable  years 
confined  to  tills  home  following  his  acci- 
dent. Today,  although  he  Is  still  in  a  wheel- 
chair, he  is  a  manager  at  Deseret  Industries, 
a  business  which  employs  other  handi- 
capped people.  His  employment  allows  him 
to  support  his  family  and  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence. 

"I  get  paraded  by  the  executives  at  A.M.I. 
because  my  tiandlcap  is  so  visible  and  be- 
cause I'm  not  afraid  of  exposure.  It  annoys 
me  a  little— all  the  picture  taking— but  I 
don't  really  care  if  It  will  help  other  dis- 
abled people,"  said  Sharon  Thomas,  who  is 
an  Inspector  for  American  Microsystems, 
Inc.  Sharon  has  not  always  been  this  outgo- 
ing. In  high  school  she  was  so  shy  that  she 
tried  to  disappear.  "It's  hard  to  be  Invisible 
on  crutches,"  she  said.  Idaho  State  Universi- 
ty's Special  Services  helped  Sharon  to  over- 
come her  fear  and  to  start  her  on  the  road 
to  independence.  "The  people  at  Special 
Services  Insisted  that  I  learn  to  drive.  They 
also  got  me  my  first  job  as  a  secretary,"  said 
Sharon.  She  took  advantage  of  the  Center 
of  Resources  for  Independent  People 
(CJl.I.P.)  and  Cooperative  Wilderness 
Handicapped  Outdoor  Group.  C.W.  Hog  In- 
volvement led  her  to  unlikely  activities  such 
as  dogsleddlng.  backpacking,  horseback 
riding  and  her  favorite,  skiing. 

Although  she  is  enthusiastic  about  life 
and  says  she  "likes  what  she  has  become." 
all  has  not  been  easy  for  Sharon.  She  said 
that  she  obtained  her  Job  at  A^.I  by  point- 
ing out  tax  breaks  and  other  benefits  the 
company  would  receive  if  they  tiired  her. 
"Tbey  hired  me  to  get  the  benefits,  but  they 
keep  me  because  I  can  do  the  work."  she 
said. 

Sharon  did  not  receive  any  special  conces- 
sions because  of  her  handicap.  The  nature 
of  the  product  at  AJ^I.  requires  that  all 
food  be  kept  In  the  basement  to  prevent 
product  contamination.  To  eat  lunch 
Sharon  must  go  down  two  flights  of  stairs. 
"I  have  fallen  down  those  stairs  several 
times."  she  said.  Her  Job  requires  that  she 
sit  on  a  high  chair  with  casters.  Before  she 
learned  to  balance  herself,  Sharon  said  she 
kept  falling  off  the  chair.  "The  company  of- 
ficials asked  what  they  could  do  to  keep  me 
on  the  chair.  I  suggested  a  seatbelt.  but  I 
didn't  need  It."  said  Sharon. 

Three  years  ago,  Sharon  married  a  college 
friend.  At  that  time  she  was  paying  for  her 
own  home  and  buying  her  own  car.  Because 
of  her  independence,  Sharon  said  that  she 
felt  an  equal  partner  in  her  marriage. 

What  does  Sharon  have  in  common  with 
Mrs.  Hatch.  Carlsen  and  Eskelsen?  Through 
participation  in  the  world  of  work  these 
four  people  have  liberated  their  human  po- 
tential and  become  Independent,  function- 
ing and  contributing  members  of  their  com- 
munity.* 


ELIE  WEISEL  DfTESlPRETS 
WORLD  WAR  n  ERA 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUTOUriA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPItBSXNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1985 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  people  of  good  will  all  around 
the  world  are  celebrating  the  armlver- 
sary  of  the  victory  of  America  and  our 
allies  over  Nazi  barbarism. 

No  one  so  eloquently  captured  the 
eternal  moral  significance  of  that  tri- 
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umpb  as  well  as  the  poet  and  writer, 
Elle  Weisel. 

Mr.  Weisel,  a  survivor  of  the  in- 
famous Buchenwald  concentration 
camp,  made  the  following  remarks  In 
an  impassioned  appeal  to  President 
Reagan  that  the  President  cancel  his 
scheduled  visit  to  the  German  military 
cemetery  at  Bltburg.  Ironically.  Mr. 
Weisel  made  his  remarks  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  awarded  him  the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  of  Achievement. 

I  wish  to  share  with  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
Mr.  Weisel's  true  assessment  of  World 
War  n  and  the  ultimate  debt  each  of 
us  owes  to  the  more  than  300,000 
American  soldiers  who  laid  down  their 
lives — not  merely  for  their  own  Nation, 
but  that  civilization  might  not  be  over- 
come by  the  utter  depravity  of  the 
Nazis. 

Mr.  Weisel's  remarks  follow: 
Elik  Wkisxl  IirmraBTS  Wous  War  n  Era 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  concilia- 
tion, I  was  very  pleased  ttiat  we  met  before, 
so  a  stage  of  the  conciliation  has  been  set  In 
motion  between  us.  But  then,  we  were  never 
on  two  sides.  We  were  on  the  same  side.  We 
were  alwa}rs  on  the  side  of  Justice,  always  on 
the  side  of  memory,  against  the  SS  and 
against  wtiat  they  represent. 

It  was  good  talking  to  you,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  medal.  But  this  medal  Is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  SS  killers  have  done  to 
their  victims. 

It  was  given  to  me  by  the  American  people 
for  my  writings,  teactilng  and  for  my  testi- 
mony. When  I  write.  I  feel  my  invisible 
teachers  standing  over  my  shoulders,  read- 
ing my  words  and  Judging  their  veracity. 
And  while  I  feel  responsible  for  the  living.  I 
feel  equally  responsible  to  the  dead.  Their 
memory  dwells  In  my  memory. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  young  man  awoke  and 
he  found  iiimself  an  orphan  in  an  orptianed 
world.  What  have  I  learned  in  the  last  40 
years?  Small  tilings.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silence.  I  learned  tliat 
In  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  Is  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  kiUers.  not  the  victims.  I  learned 
the  meaning  of  solitude.  Mr.  President.  We 
were  alone,  desperately  alone. 

nfPosstSLX  TO  comrr  all  thx  haicxs 

Today  Is  April  19,  and  April  19,  1943,  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  rose  In  arms  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis.  They  were  so  few  and 
so  young  and  so  helpless.  And  nobod>'  came 
to  their  help.  And  they  had  to  fight  what 
was  then  the  mightiest  legion  in  Europe. 
Every  imderground  received  help  except  the 
Jewish  underground  And  yet  they  managed 
to  fight  and  resist  and  push  back  those 
Nazis  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  Mr. 
President,  knew  everyttilng  and  did  so  little,  - 
or  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  specifically 
to  save  Jewish  children  from  death.  You 
spoke  of  Jewish  children,  Mr.  President. 
One  million  Jewish  children  perished.  If  I 
spent  my  entire  life  reciting  their  names,  I 
would  die  before  finishing  the  task. 

Mr.  President.  I  tiave  seen  ctUldren,  I  have 
seen  them  being  thrown  in  the  names  alive. 
Words,  they  die  on  my  lips.  So  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned.  I  have  learned  the 
fragility  of  the  human  condition. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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And  I  am  reminded  of  »  gre«t  monil  i 
ist.  The  gentle  and  forceful  Abe  Roeentbal. 
having  visited  Auschwitz,  once  wrote  an  ex- 
traordinary reportage  alwut  the  persecution 
of  Jews,  and  he  called  it,  "Forgive  them  not. 
Father,  for  they  knew  what  they  did." 
oprosm  OP  lovz  is  iwoirrtMEKCK 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  uniquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  Implications.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  all  Jews  were  victims.  I  have 
learned  the  danger  of  Indifference,  the 
crime  of  Indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love.  I  have  learned.  Is  not  hate,  but  indif- 
ference. Jews  were  killed  by  the  enemiy  but 
betrayed  by  their  so-called  allies,  who  found 
political  reasons  to  Justify  their  Indifference 
or  passivity. 

But  I  have  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  all  depends  what  one 
does  with  It.  And  this  Is  why  survivors,  of 
whom  you  spoke.  Mr.  President,  have  tried 
to  teach  their  contemporaries  how  to  build 
on  ruins,  how  to  invent  hope  In  a  world  that 
offers  none,  how  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  seen  It  shamed  and  muti- 
lated. And  I  believe,  we  beUeve.  that 
memory  is  the  answer,  perhaps  the  only 
answer. 

TMXD  TO  CAIUtT  THm  IM  TUTTlfPH 

A  few  days  ago.  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Buchenwald.  all  of  us.  Ameri- 
cans, watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  there.  I  was  there 
when  American  liberators  arrived.  And  they 
gave  us  back  our  lives.  And  what  I  felt  for 
them  then  notuishes  me  to  the  end  of  my 
days  and  will  do  so.  If  you  only  knew  what 
we  tried  to  do  with  them  then.  We  who  were 
so  weak  that  we  couldn't  carry  our  own 
lives,  we  tried  to  carry  them  in  triumph. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  for  liberating  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  country,  the  greatest  democ- 
racy In  the  world,  the  freest  nation  In  the 
world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority  In 
the  world.  And  we  are  grateful,  especially, 
to  this  country  for  having  offered  haven 
and  refuge,  and  grateful  to  Its  leadership  for 
being  so  friendly  to  Israel 

And.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  who  sits  next  to  you. 
who  Is  my  friend,  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years,  is  himself  a  survivor?  And  If  you  knew 
all  the  causes  we  fought  together  for  the 
last  30  years,  you  should  be  prouder  of  him. 
And  we  are  proud  of  him. 

And  we  are  grateful,  of  course,  to  Israel. 
We  are  eternally  grateful  to  Israel  for  exist- 
ing. We  needed  Israel  In  1948  as  we  need  It 
now.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  Its 
continuous  phUoaophy  of  humanism  and 
compassion  for  the  underprivileged. 

And  as  for  yourself.  Bfr.  President,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  op- 
pressed Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  save  Shcharansky  and 
Abe  Stolar  and  losif  Begtin  and  Sakharov 
and  all  the  dissidents  who  need  freedom. 
And  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am.  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am.  If  I  were  not  to  tell  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  Is  in  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week.  And  I  am 
sure  that  you.  too,  are  sad  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

SFXAK  THirrH  TO  POWCR 

What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumatized 
generation.  And  to  us.  as  to  you,  symbols 
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are  Important.  And  furthermore,  following 
our  ancient  tradition,  and  we  are  speaking 
about  Jewish  her1tag:e.  our  tradition  com- 
mands us  "to  speak  truth  to  power." 

So  may  I  speak  to  you.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration,  of  the  events  that 
happened? 

We  have  met  four  or  five  times.  And  each 
time  I  came  away  enriched,  for  I  know  of 
your  commitment  to  humanity. 

And  therefore  I  am  convinced,  as  you  have 
told  us  earlier  when  we  spoke,  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  SS  graves  in 
the  Bitburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  didn't 
know.  But  now  we  all  are  aware. 

May  I.  Mr.  President,  If  it's  possible  at  aU, 
Implore  you  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a 
way.  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a  way.  to 
find  another  way.  another  site?  That  place. 
Mr.  President.  Is  not  your  place.  Your  place 
Is  with  the  victims  of  the  SS. 

Oh.  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons,  but  this  Issue,  as  all  issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event,  transcends  pol- 
itics and  diplomacy. 

The  Issue  here  Is  not  politics,  but  good 
and  evU.  And  we  must  never  confuse  them. 

For  I  have  seen  the  SS  at  work.  And  I 
have  seen  their  victims.  They  were  my 
friends.  They  were  my  parents. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering and  loneliness  in  the  concentration 
campi  that  defies  imagination.  Cut  off  from 
the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere,  sons 
watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being 
beaten  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their 
children  die  of  hunger.  And  then  there  was 
Mengele  and  his  selections.  Terror,  fear,  iso- 
lation, torture,  gas  chambers,  flames,  flames 
rising  to  the  heavens. 

OHLY  THX  im.l.ms  AMM  aVXLTT 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do.  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion, and  so  do  I.  so  do  we.  And  I  too  wish  to 
attain  true  reconciliation  with  the  German 
people.  I  do  not  believe  in  collective  guilt, 
nor  in  collective  responsibility.  Only  the 
killers  were  guilty.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not. 

And  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
and  we  must  work  together  with  them  and 
with  all  people.  And  we  must  work  to  bring 
peace  and  understanding  to  a  tormented 
world  that,  as  you  know,  is  still  awaiting  re- 
demption. 

I  thank  you.  Mi.  President.* 
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TRADE  FAIRNESS  WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

XX  THK  HOUSX  OF  RXFRXSDfTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 


•  Ms.     KAPTUR.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March  30  of  this  year  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration   allowed    the    voluntary 
auto  import  restraint  agreement  with 
Japan  to  expire.  I  have  consistently 
voiced  my  opposition  to  that  decision 
and  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  insert  an  article  I  wrote  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  April  7.  1985,  en- 
titled   ■•  Fighting   for   Trade    Fairness 
With  Japan.  Not  Protection." 
FiGHTHfG  po>  Trade  Fairkess  Wrni  Japan, 
Not  Protictioh 
(By  Marcy  Kaptur) 
During  the  19508  In  America's  heartland, 
the  big  debate  among  kids  being  hauled  to 


school  In  yellow  buses  was  whether  your 
family  drove  a  Ford  or  a  Chevy.  Folk  cul- 
ture. Midwestern  boys  are  bom  with  Innate 
mechanical  abilities:  girls  get  temporary 
drivers'  licenses  at  16. 

In  Toledo,  where  I  was  bom.  the  old 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  manufactured  the 
Jeep  that  helped  win  World  War  II.  Jeep 
was  synonymous  with  America.  In  1986, 
Jeep— now  renamed  American  Motors — is  a 
49  percent  French-owned  firm  In  partner- 
ship with  Renault. 

When  I  travel  from  Toledo  to  Washing- 
ton. I  pass  through  Toledo  Express  Airport 
where  a  Chevy  Is  on  display.  On  Its  name- 
plate  are  the  words  "Made  In  Japan."  When 
I  arrive  in  Washington  and  stroll  through 
the  D.C.  airport  parking  lot  reserved  for 
members  of  Congress,  or  the  parking  lot 
where  I  live  In  the  nation's  capital,  I  read 
the  nameplates  of  Toyota,  Nissan,  Honda, 
Peu«eot,  Volvo,  Volkswacen.  These  name- 
plates  have  begun  to  transform  America's 
Industrial  heartland. 

Though  Chysler,  Ford  and  General 
Motors  have  component  plants  In  my  dis- 
trict, they  are  downsized  to  meet  the  obvi- 
ous "new  market  realities."  For  example, 
the  Saturn  project  GM  plans  to  build  In 
America  is  a  modest  scale  plant  of  about 
200.000  compacts  per  year,  costing  >450  mil- 
lion. This,  however,  is  a  minimal  amount  as 
compared  with  OM's  1984  proflU  of  $4.S  bU- 
Uon. 

In  fact,  GM.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  Intend  to 
Invest  capital  abroad  again  this  year  to  meet 
the  competition.  The  big  three  auto  firms 
have  adopted  an  invest  International  pos- 
ture, as  well  as  the  "Korean  connection 
strategy"  to  Import  low-priced  sub-compacts 
from  Korea  rather  than  tool  up  their  own 
production  in  the  U.S.  As  a  result  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  1980'8  Is  drastically  changing. 

Voluntary  restraints.  Imposed  In  1981, 
were  meant  to  limit  the  number  of  Japanese 
Imported  cars  allowed  In  the  U.S.  to  give  the 
U.S.  auto  Industry  the  needed  time  to 
bounce  back.  In  1984.  Japanese  auto  Imports 
were  restricted  to  1.85  miUlon  cars  (It  actu- 
aUy  totalled  2.2  million),  a  $19  billion  share 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

In  1984.  therefore,  about  20  percent  of  the 
8  million  cars  sold  in  the  U.S.  were  of  Japa- 
nese origin.  The  VRA,  although  an  Imper- 
fect mechanism  because  it  was  not  specifi- 
cally linked  to  U.S.  Investment  and  wage 
agreements,  was  Imposed. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  deter- 
mined that  higher  after-tax  profits  of  $10 
billion  earned  by  U.S.  auto  companies  in 
1984  are  reason  enough  to  lift  the  voluntary 
restrainU.  WUl  Uftlng  the  VRA  contribute 
to  the  long-term  health  of  the  U.S.  auto  In- 
dustry, or  to  America?  I  think  not.  The  lift- 
ing of  the  restraints,  absent  any  alternative, 
will  serve  only  to  exacerbate  the  decline  of 
the  U.S.  auto  Industry. 

The  removal  of  the  VRA  will  serve  only  to 
further  open  U.S.  markets  to  world  competi- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  fragile  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry Is  still  in  a  struggle  to  remain  on 
American  soil.  The  industry  has  made 
steady  progress  regaining  competitiveness, 
but  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

First.  U.S.  production  volume  is  down.  In 
1978,  9.1  million  U.S.-made  cars  were  sold  In 
America:  in  1984.  7.9  million  U.S.-made  cars 
were  sold  In  America.  For  some  time,  the 
U.S  production  trend  has  been  down  and 
that  means  an  erosion  of  the  U.S.  auto-pro- 
ducing base. 

Second,  recent  higher  U.S.  corporate  prof- 
its In  autos  were  the  result  of  the  mix  of 
sales  as  the  market  moved  in  the  short  term 
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to  larger  models  since  gas  prices  have  tem- 
porarily moved  down.  Accordingly,  profits 
are  less  the  result  of  increased  sales  volume 
than  of  changes  in  product  mix. 

Third,  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  Is  making 
strides  to  become  more  competitive.  Produc- 
tivity is  up  36  percent.  The  number  of 
thincs  wrong  per  100  vehicles  has  decreased 
by  55  percent.  And.  since  1980,  nearly  $80 
billion  has  been  Invested  In  capital  Improve- 
ment and  research  and  development.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  recession  of  1982 
cost  the  industry  $20  billion  in  cash  flow.  Fi- 
nally, over  the  last  four  years.  U.S.  car  price 
Increases  have  consistently  trailed  Inflation. 

Lifting  of  the  VRA  will  force  U.S.  corpo- 
rate Investment  abroad,  and  cost  us  Jobs  in 
America  Since  1974.  $110  billion  was  Invest- 
ed by  all  U.S.  companies  abroad.  Including 
auto  companies:  by  1984,  that  amount  dou- 
bled to  a  level  of  $221  billion.  IntemaUonal 
companies  do  not  need  America  anymore.  In 
truth,  they  only  need  to  sell  In  America. 

Because  of  market  uncertainty.  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers have  had  to  put  recent  profits 
Into  the  "cash-in-hand  category"  or  to  ac- 
quire new-cash  holdings,  rather  than  make 
the  type  of  massive  Investment  in  America 
that  would  spell  fundamental  change  in  the 
industry. 

The  U.8.  trade  negotiators  should  not  give 
up  on  autos  and  the  VRA  as  a  powerful 
lever  to  get  trade  fairness  with  Japan.  The 
fact  is  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  In  1984 
with  Japan  Is  over  $36  billion,  of  which  $19 
billion  Is  autos.  Outside  GATT,  Japan  has 
erected  trade  barriers  (over  2.500  of  them) 
to  U.S.  products  and  services. 

Though  the  voluntary  quota  idea  may  not 
have  been  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  to 
achieve  auto  trade  equity  with  Japan,  It  was 
the  only  lever  this  country  had.  It  resulted 
In  predictable  Import  penetration  levels,  as 
well  as  spurred  over  $2  billion  of  Japanese 
Investment  in  America  (a  strong  indication 
of  the  willingness  of  Japan  to  take  steps  to 
keep  their  part  of  the  American  market). 
Any  change  In  the  current  auto  agreement 
should  be  predicated  on  opening  Japanese 
markets  to  American  products  and  services 
where  barriers  have  been  erected  over  two 
decades. 

Fighting  for  trade  fairness  is  not  protec- 
tion. It  Is  common  sense.  Because  the  Japa- 
nese auto  Industry  has  an  excess  capacity  of 
more  than  2  million  units,  there  will  be  tre- 
mendous competitive  pressures  within 
Japan  not  to  exercise  self-restraint  In  Its  ex- 
ports to  America  The  U.S.  sub-compact 
market— 3.5  million  cars  last  year— is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Why  give  It  away?  Let's 
get  aomethlng  for  that  valuable  commodi- 
ty.* 


THE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

opcaliporhia 

ht  the  house  op  representattvxs 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  reintroduced  the  Immigration 
Reform  Act  that  I  sponsored  in  the 
last  Congress  as  H.R.  4909.  It  is  now 
H.R.  2180.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  ad- 
dresses the  major  issues  requiring 
reform.  Like  its  predecessor,  which  en- 
Joyed  the  support  of  a  great  many  His- 
panic,  civil   rights,   and   immigration 
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reform  advocacy  groups,  it  deserves 
full  consideration  by  Congress. 

This  bill  contains  proposals  devel- 
oped over  months  of  consultations.  Its 
drafters  were  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  present  situa- 
tion, but  also  were  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial that  even  greater  problems  would 
flow  from  some  so-called  solutions 
then  under  consideration.  Unlike 
other  proposals,  it  does  not  compro- 
mise the  best  interests  of  Hlsixanlcs, 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  Americans,  or 
our  Nation's  democratic  ideals  that 
mandata  that  we  treat  immigrants  and 
all  those  within  our  borders  with  fair- 
ness and  humanity. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  the 
major  premises  on  which  this  legisla- 
tion rests.  First,  is  that  immigration  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country— a 
major  finding  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy.  Alarmists  have  tried  to  make 
the  case  that  immigrants,  both  those 
here  legally  and  those  here  illegally, 
are  a  drain  on  the  economy  and  seri- 
ously displace  American  workers. 
From  this  shakey  premise,  they  wotild 
justify  draconlan  restrictions  on  legal 
inunigration  that  would  prevent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  from  being 
reunited  with  their  families  legally,  in 
some  cases,  for  decades.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  a  woman  lawfully  admit- 
ted as  a  permanent  resident  from 
Mexico  8  years  ago  would  only  now  be 
able  to  anticipate  her  husband's  Join- 
ing her  in  the  immediate  future,  and  a 
permanent  resident  from  England  has 
to  wait  about  a  year  before  being  re- 
united with  a  spouse. 

As  for  the  economic  impact  of  immi- 
grants, various  studies,  including  sev- 
eral recent  surveys  specific  to  my 
State  of  California— one  by  the  Urban 
Institute  and  one  by  the  Southern 
California  Association  of  Oovem- 
ments— have  concluded  that  there  is 
little  evidence  of  Job  displacement  by 
immigrants,  but  substantial  evidence 
that  the  economic  effects  are  over- 
whelmingly positive. 

A  second  major  premise  of  my  bill  is 
that  the  number  of  individuals  Immi- 
grating to  this  coimtry  does  not 
amoimt  to  a  crisis  situation,  nor  is  it 
unprecedented.  All  the  rhetoric  about 
the  phantom  hordes  is  Just  that— rhet- 
oric. In  fact,  a  demographic  analysis  of 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  revealed  that 
the  flow  of  non-U.S.  citizen  emi- 
grants—(former  U.S.  immigrants  leav- 
ing the  United  States  who  did  not 
become  naturalized  citizens) — was 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  flow  of  un- 
documented immigrants  counted  in 
the  1980  census— 1.2  million  emigrants 
compared  to  1.5  million  undocimiented 
immigrants.  Moreover,  more  than 
100,000  U.S.  citizens  are  counted  as  im- 
migrants to  other  countries  each  year, 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the 
extent  of  the  problem  of  illegal  immi- 
gration or  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
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be  concerned  that  immigration  restric- 
tions are  not  being  strictly  adhered  to. 
I  strongly  support  efforts  to  tighten 
up  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Inmiigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Yet,  I  must  oppose  legislative  over- 
reactions  that  would  adversely  impact 
law-abiding  Americans  without  actual- 
ly improving  the  situation.  Employer 
sanctions  is  such  a  proposal.  It  calls 
for  a  dramatic  change  in  our  immigra- 
tion laws,  yes,  but  drama  is  not  what  Is 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  not  change 
for  its  own  sake,  but  realistic  ap- 
proaches that  will  have  a  good  chance 
of  being  effective.  Employer  sanctions 
are  simply  not  such  an  approach.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  GAO  report 
on  the  failure  of  similar  laws  in  other 
countries.  More  recently,  a  law  review 
article  put  out  by  Stanford  Law 
School  this  year  agrees  that  sanctions 
will  not  work. 

An  additional  factor  that  cannot  be 
ignored  is  the  united  Hispanic  opposi- 
tion to  such  proposals.  That  fact  was 
brought  home  to  me  very  clearly  by 
the  response  to  my  earlier  inmiigra- 
tion  bill,  H.R.  30.  By  including  a  modi- 
fied form  of  sanctions  in  that  bill,  I 
hoped  to  test  public  opinion  to  see 
whether  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
Hispanic  community,  so  long  as  it  in- 
cluded a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
their  legitimate  concerns  about  result- 
ant employment  discrimination  and 
employee  identification  and  screening 
proceduires.  It  is  now  apparent  to  me 
that  the  answer  to  that  inquiry  is  a  re- 
sounding "no."  An  attempt  to  deal 
with  those  problems  is  clearly  not 
enough.  Unless  and  until  a  form  of 
employer  sanctions  can  be  devised 
that  guarantees  effective  protections 
against  and  remedies  for  employment 
discrimination— if  such  are  possible— 
the  Hispanic  community  stands  united 
against  them. 

The  extent  of  illegal  immigration 
that  I  previously  referred  to  also  has 
implications  for  the  legalization  pro- 
posal contained  in  my  bill.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  accuracy  of  estimates  that 
up  to  12  million  applicants  would  come 
forward  to  be  legalized.  Not  only  have 
estimates  of  the  total  number  of  un- 
documented immigrants  been  grossly 
inflated,  in  my  v:ew,  but  also  estimates 
of  the  number  who  will  apply  and  the 
number  who  will  meet  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  have  been  exaggerated.  One 
aim  of  H.R.  2180  is  to  protect  those 
who  do  come  forward  and  should  be 
considered  eligible  for  adjustment  to 
legal  status  from  arbitrary  denials  and 
from  imdue  risks  and  hardships  while 
their  applications  are  pending.  Cer- 
tainly they  should  be  allowed  to  work 
to  support  their  families. 

A  comprehensive  legalization  pro- 
gram would  also  allow  more  Immigra- 
tion Service  resources  to  be  allocated 
directly  to  preventing  future  unlawful 
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Immigration,  and  provide  useful  intel- 
ligence based  on  those  who  apply  that 
can  be  used  to  develop  more  effective 
law  enforcement  strategies.  My  bill 
would  also  authorize  Increased  en- 
forcement resources,  especially  at  the 
border.  It  also  calls  for  internal  re- 
forms that  have  long  been  needed  to 
Improve  INS.  including  better  training 
of  personnel  and  more  attention  to  its 
service  activities. 

A  third  premise  of  the  new  bill  is 
that  this  country  does  not  need  a  new 
temporary  foreign  worker  program, 
particularly  within  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. The  history  of  protective  labor 
laws  within  that  industry— most  re- 
cently the  notorious  rejection  by  this 
administration  of  the  need  for  field 
sanitation  standards— is  rife  with  ex- 
amples showing  how  difficult  It  is  to 
put  such  laws  in  place.  More  impor- 
tant, the  history  of  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram shows  also  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  ensure  widespread  compli- 
ance with  those  laws  that  are  enacted. 

I  am  including  a  summary  of  the  bill 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  review  this  legis- 
lation, which  I  consider  a  responsible 
proposal  for  inunigration  reform. 

SUiaiAKT  or  H.R.  2180— iMMIGRATIOIf 

REPORit  Act  or  1985 

(Introduced  by  Iff.  Roybal  on  Apr.  23.  1985] 

TITLE  I— CONTROL  OP  ILLEGAL 

IMMIGRATION 

Pa«t  A— Phbvhitwc  DisrukCKMBrr  or  Do- 

msnc  WoRKXHS  bt  Uraitthoiuzks  Alibis 

Sic.  101.  Supplemental  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  enforcement  of  labor 
laws. 

Provides  for  a  supplemental  authorization 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  increased 
enforcement  of  certain  labor  laws,  as  they 
relate  to  violations  involving  undocumented 
itprkers  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Acti  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
areas  with  a  concentration  of  such  unlawful 
activities:  and  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  increased  enforcement  of 
labor-management  laws: 

$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

$30  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  plan 
within  two  months  for  supplemental  person- 
nel and  resources  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  to 
develop  a  revised  plan  for  fiscal  1987. 

Sac.  102.  Enhanced  enforcement  of  labor 
laws. 

Establishes  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed 
(10,000  for  willful  violations  of  existing  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  or  knowing  violations  of 
such  requirements  after  receipt  of  a  notice 
of  a  violation.  This  provision  shall  apply  to 
violations  occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Adopts  an  administrative  mechanism  for 
determination  of  a  penalty,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  size  of  the  business  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation. 
Part  B— IicmovncEirr  or  EirroRCEifKirT  and 
Sxavicas 

Sec.  111.  Supplemental  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  enforcement  and  service 
activities  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
isation Service. 

States  that  two  essential  elements  of  the 
program  of  Immigration  reform  and  control 
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established  by  the  Act  are  ( 1 )  an  increase  in 
the  border  patrol  and  other  INS  enforce- 
ment activities,  and  (2)  an  increase  in  the 
service  activities  of  the  INS. 

Provides  for  a  supplemental  authorization 
for  enhanced  INS  services  and  enforcement 
activities:  and  for  start-up  costs  associated 
with  the  legalization  program:  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Provides  overall  authorization  levels  for 
INS  activities,  including  sufficient  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  the  enhanced  service  and 
enforcement  program  begun  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

$710  million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 

$725  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Provides  ttiat  a  significant  portion  of  any 
additional  appropriations  will  be  available 
to  Improve  INS  delivery  of  services,  includ- 
ing timely  processing  of  petitions  and  appli- 
cations. 

Provides  that  any  Increase  for  enforce- 
ment activities  should  be  used  predominant- 
ly for  border  area  patrol  staff. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  to  develop  a 
plan  within  two  months  for  supplemental 
personnel  and  resources  for  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  to  develop  revised  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  fiscal  year  1987  for  enhanced  en- 
forcement and  services. 

Sec.  112.  Unlawful  transportation  of  aliens 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

Establishes  criminal  penalties  for  knowing 
smuggling  of  aliens  to  the  U.S.  for  commer- 
cial advantage  or  private  profit. 

Sec.  113.  Report  on  establishment  of  anti- 
smuggling  program. 

The  Attorney  General.  Jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  initiate  discussions 
with  Mexico  and  Canada  to  establish  formal 
bilateral  anti-smuggling  programs,  and 
report  to  Congress  within  one  year  on  the 
progress  made  in  establishing  such  pro- 
grams. 

Sec  114.  Treatment  of  immigration  emer- 
gencies. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  to  provide 
for  a  contingency  plan  on  the  allocation  and 
management  on  INS  resources  In  the  event 
of  an  Immigration  emergency  and  on  provid- 
ing assistance  to  affected  States  and  local- 
ities. 

Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
quest necessary  urgent  appropriations  pro- 
vided that  the  President  has  determined 
that  an  immigration  emergency  exists  and 
has  certified  that  fact  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  115.  Program  of  in-service  training. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  to  provide 
for  In-service  training  programs  to  familiar- 
ize INS  personnel  In  contract  with  the 
public  with  the  rights  and  varied  cultural 
backgrounds  of  aliens  and  citizens  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  constitutional  and  civil 
rights,  personal  safety,  and  human  dignity 
of  all  Individuals  with  whom  they  have  con- 
tact in  their  work. 

Sec.  116.  Enhancement  of  community  out- 
reach within  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 

Provides  for  enhanced  responsibilities  for 
the  INS  community  outreach  program  at 
the  district  level  to  provide  outreach  to  the 
district  population,  to:  improve  services,  in- 
cluding naturalization,  address  community 
problems,  and  investigate  complaints  of  INS 
abuse  of  authority.  Allow  INS  to  secure  the 
assistance  and  services  of  community  and 
voluntary  organizations  in  furthering  the 
Improvement  of  services.  particiUarly  those 
related  to  naturalization. 

Sec.  117.  Liability  of  owners  and  operators 
of  international  bridges  and  toll  roads  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  landing  of  aliens. 
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Limits  the  liability  of  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  international  bridges,  under  current 
law,  for  failing  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
landing  of  aliens,  by  exempting  persons  who 
act  diligently  and  reasonably  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

Past  C— Aojttmcatioh  and  EiiroRcnixirr 

POWKRS  AND  PaOCKDtTRaS 

Sec.  121.  United  States  Immigration  Board 
and  establishment  of  administrative  law 
Judge  system. 

Creates  an  independent  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  7-member  United 
States  Immigration  Board  (USIB)  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  nearly  all  final 
decisions  of  administrative  law  Judges,  as 
well  as  review  of  certain  exercises  of  discre- 
tionary authority.  Imposition  of  administra- 
tive fines  and  penalties,  and  determinations 
respecting  bond,  parole  and  detention. 

Authorizes  the  Chair  of  the  Board  to  ap- 
point administrative  law  judges  to  hear 
cases  of  exclusion,  deportation  and  suspen- 
sion of  deportation,  adjtistment  of  status 
(Including  legalization  under  Title  III  of 
this  Act),  rescission  of  adjustment  of  status, 
asylum,  and  such  other  immigration  cases 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  designate. 

Sec.  122.  Arrest,  search,  and  detention  au- 
thority of  Service  officers  and  employees. 

Revises  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (INA)  to  clarify  the  authority  of  INS 
personnel  to  conduct  detentions,  arrests, 
searches  and  interrogations,  to  set  the 
standards  for  the  proper  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority, and  to  provide  various  procedural 
safeguards  for  persons  detained  and  arrest- 
ed and  subjected  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings. 

Major  provisions  require  speedy  bail  de- 
terminations, advisement  of  rights  in  Eng- 
lish and  In  the  person's  native  language, 
open  hearings,  and  a  prompt  administrative 
or  Judicial  determination  after  an  arrest  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  initiate 
deportation  proceedings. 

Sec.  123.  Effective  dates  and  transition. 

Provides  the  general  rule  that  changes 
made  by  Part  C  of  Title  I  take  effect  upon 
enactment,  and  exceptions  for  proceedings 
initiated  before  Implementation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  system.  Requires  the 
President  to  nominate  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  within  45 
days  of  enactment. 

Sec.  124.  Technical  and  conforming 
amendments. 

Changes  the  INA  to  reflect  the  change  in 
title  of  special  inquiry  officers  to  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 

TITLE  II— REFORM  OP  LEGAL 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 

Past  A— IiaaoRAKTs 

Sec.  201.  Providing  additional  immigrant 
visa  numbers  of  natives  of  contiguous  coun- 
tries. 

Provides  40.000  visas  each  for  Mexico  and 
Canada  with  the  unused  portion  available  to 
the  other  country. 

Sec.  202.  Change  in  colonial  quota. 

Increases  the  colonial  quota  from  600  to 
3.000. 

Sec.  203.  Report  on  admissions  and  nu- 
merical limitations. 

Requires  a  comprehensive  Presidential 
report  to  Congress  every  three  years  on  the 
Impact  on  the  U.S.  of  immigration. 

Sec.  204.  Miscellaneous  changes. 

Permits  natural  fathers  to  petition  for 
entry  of  their  children,  without  the  need  for 
legitimation  or  adoption. 


Extends  to  certain  self-supporting  retirees 
the  waiver  of  numerical  limitations  provided 
to  non-preference  investors. 

Permits  university  researchers  to  be  treat- 
ed as  faculty  for  purposes  of  the  certifica- 
tion process. 

Revises  the  requirement  of  continuous 
physical  presence  in  the  U.8.  during  a  7- 
year  period  for  suspension  of  deportation  to 
permit  certain  brief,  casual,  and  innocent 
absences. 

Part  B— NomififioRANT  TotTRisrs 

Sec.  211.  Visa  waiver  for  certain  visitors. 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  3-year 
pilot  program  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
tourists  without  the  need  to  obtain  a  visi- 
tor's visa,  with  up  to  8  countries. 
Part  C— Naturauzatioii 

Sec.  221.  Providing  option  of  administra- 
tive naturalization. 

Confers  jurisdiction  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  naturalize  persons  as  citizens  and 
permits  an  alternative  administrative  natu- 
ralization procedure  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent judicial  one. 

Sec.  223.  Waiver  of  English  language  re- 
quirement for  individuals  over  50  years  of 
age. 

Eliminates  the  English  language  require- 
ment for  naturalization  applicants  over  50 
years  of  age. 

Sec.  223.  Eliminating  six  months  residence 
requirement  in  a  State  for  naturalization. 

Eliminates  the  requirement  that  the  peti- 
tioner have  resided  within  the  State  where 
the  petition  was  filed  for  at  least  six  months 
preceding  naturalization. 

■nriiE  III-LEGAUZATION 

Sec.  301.  Legalization 

Provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
adjust  to  permanent  resident  status  aliens 
who: 

1.  EsUblish  that  they  entered  the  U.S. 
before  January  1.  1982,  and  have  resided 
continuously  in  the  UJ3.  since  that  date: 

2.  Apply  for  adjustment  during  the  18- 
months  application  period  to  be  established 
within  6  months  of  enactment; 

3.  Are  not  otherwise  excludable,  i.e.,  are 
admissible  as  immigrants,  with  limited  ex- 
ceptions, subject  to  the  following  provisos: 

—Certain  grounds  for  exclusion  may  be 
waived  for  specified  reasons  in  the  public  in- 
terest 

—An  alien  may  not  be  excluded  as  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge  if  the  applicant 
can  demonstrate  a  good  emplosmaent  history 
without  reliance  on  public  cash  assistance; 

4.  Have  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
in  the  U.S.  (other  than  certain  immigration 
law  violations)  and  have  not  assisted  in  the 
persecution  of  any  person  on  accouint  of 
race,  religion,  nationality  or  political  opin- 
ion; and 

5.  Register  for  the  draft  if  required  to  do 
so. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  to  estab- 
lished eligibility  requirements  by  regulation 
and  to  publish  guidelines  for  the  approval 
of  applications  that: 

1.  Liberally  construe  the  requirements  for 
eligibility; 

2.  Provide  for  flexibility  in  determining 
continuous  residence,  allowing  for  brief  and 
casual  trips  abroad; 

3.  Permit  absences  of  45  days  or  less  annu- 
ally without  loss  of  continuous  residence; 
and 

4.  Accept  the  use  of  affidavits  of  witnesses 
to  establish  continuous  residence. 

Allows  the  Attorney  General  to  waive  the 
requirement  of  continuous  residence  in 
cases  of  undue  hardship  to  the  alien,  or  his 
or  her  family. 
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Makes  applicant  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties for  knowingly  and  willfully  iwWny 
false  statements. 

Provides  for  transitional  legal  status  pro- 
tecting applicants  from  deportation  and  per- 
mitting them  to  work  legally  and  travel 
abroad  and  provides  aliens  apprehended 
before  the  end  of  the  application  period  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  adjustment. 

Provides  for  administrative  and  judicial 
review  of  denials  of  applications  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Protects  the  confidentiality  of  individual- 
ly Indentifiable  infonnation  contained  in 
any  application 

RestricU  eligibility  for  federal  benefits, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  essential  bene- 
fits, for  a  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
starting  date  that  continuous  residence  was 
established. 

Sec.  302.  Cuban-Haitian  adjustment. 

Provides  for  a  separate  program  of  adjust- 
ment to  permanent  resident  status  for  a 
specified  class  of  Cuban-Haitian  entrants 
who  arrived  in  the  U.S.  before  January  I, 
1982. 

Sec.  303.  State  and  local  assistance. 

Provides  for  100%  reimbursement  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding public  assistance  to  legalized  aliens 
and  for  costs  of  providing  public  health 
services  to  legalized  aliens  and  applicants 
for  up  to  4  years. 

Provides  for  assistance  to  states  for  pro- 
viding educational  services  to  legalized 
aliens  for  the  same  period. 

Sec.  304.  Cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments. 

States  that  the  Attorney  General.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  consider  recommenda- 
tions of  advisory  groups  established  by  state 
and  local  governments. 

TITLE  IV-NA-nONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
IMMIGRATION 

Sec.  401.  National  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration. 

Establishes  a  3-year  commission  to  study 
and  seek  solutions  to  certain  immigration 
problems,  reporting  to  Congress  on: 

1.  Push  and  pull  factors  affecting  unau- 
thorized Immigration  (and  specifically  con- 
sidering the  affect  of  the  development,  in 
partnership  with  Latin  American  countries, 
of  reciprocal  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs  of  mutual  benefit); 

2.  Incentives  for  employers  to  use  unau- 
thorised aliens; 

3.  Reliance  of  the  agrictiltural  industry  on 
temporary  employment  of  unauthorized 
aliens;  and 

4.  Backlogs  in  approved  immigrant  visa  pe- 
titions.* 


PIDELITY  TO  SIGN  FIRST  RE- 
VER8E  ANNUITY  MORTOAOE 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  TOKK 

IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSXirrATIVSS 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Fidelity  New  York  Savings  & 
Banking  Center  of  Garden  City  intro- 
duced the  first  reverse  annuity  mort- 
gage [RAM]  in  New  York  State.  This 
creative  approach  to  financing  will 
enable  many  of  our  senior  citizens  to 
retain  their  homes  and.  at  the  same 
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time,  provide  them  with  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  everyday  living.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  our  Nation's  financial 
institutions  can  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  private  citizens.  I  comment 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  Lovely.  Fidelity 
New  York's  chairman  and  CEO.  for 
his  leadership  in  promoting  this  inno- 
vation in  banking,  and  I  hope  other 
banks  throughout  the  country  will 
follow  in  similar  efforts. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  share  a  press 
release  from  Fidelity  New  York  which 
provides  further  details  on  reverse  an- 
nuity mortgages. 

FiDBJTT  TO  SlOM  PiRST  RSVRRSS  AWIiUITI 

MoRTGACK  a  Nkw  York  Statc 

Fidelity  New  York,  a  $1.5  billion  Savings 
and  Banking  Center  introduced  the  first  re- 
verse annuity  mortgage  "RAM"  to  be  signed 
in  the  State  of  New  York  today.  The  reverse 
annuity  mortgage  provides  a  monthly 
Income  to  eligible  homeowners  over  60  years 
old.  Nassau  County  Executive,  Francis  T. 
Puroell.  has  helped  to  spearhead  enabling 
legislation,  valid  for  ail  New  York  senior 
cltiaens. 

Today.  FideUty  will  iMue  the  first  mort- 
gage to  a  Long  Island  senior  couple.  Thomas 
Dixon  Lovely.  Fidelity  New  York's  Chair- 
man &  CEO  stated  that  he  hoped  all  banks 
will  begin  to  provide  a  true  community  serv- 
ice to  retired  citizens  who  try  to  live  on  a 
fixed  income  while  expenses  rise.  He  ex- 
plained that  many  homeowners  living  on 
Social  Security,  plus  limited  private  income 
or  pension,  find  that  combined  real  estate 
taxes,  energy  costs,  maintenance  and  food 
costs  have  risen  so  dramatically  as  to  seri- 
ously impact  their  standard  of  living.  Mr. 
Lovely  noted  that  "they  may  live  In  a  home 
originally  costing  $15,000  or  so.  which  may 
now  be  worth  $165,000.  The  RAM  mortgage 
enables  them  to  receive  payments  from  the 
bank  each  month  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars; reversing  the  old  procedure  of  making 
monthly  payments  to  the  bank  when  they 
first  purchased  the  home." 

Rising  costs  for  older  people  can  seriously 
drain  income  and  savings  damaging  their 
living  standards.  Through  the  simple  plan 
of  reverse  mortgages  we  can  now  offer  a  reg- 
ular monthly  income  to  qualified  senior  citi- 
zens. Individuals  are  eligible  if  Income  does 
not  exceed  $28,230  or  $32,400  for  a  couple. 
Assets,  excluding  the  house,  should  not 
exceed  $50,000.  Fidelity  Is  happy  to  receive 
applications  and  works  in  conjunction  with 
FsmOy  Services  Association  of  Nassau 
County. 

Mr.  Lovely  went  on  the  state  "that  RAM 
mortgages  are  good  for  all  concerned:  the 
bank  makes  a  modest  profit,  the  senior  citi- 
zen can  remain  in  liis  home  and  have  a  more 
dignified  standard  of  living  and  the  commu- 
nity benefits  by  not  losing  its  long  term  resl- 
denta  Hopefully,  more  banks  wUl  begin  to 
make  RAM  loans  available."  Mr.  Lovely 
paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Nassau  County 
Executive  Purcell.  the  Department  of 
Senior  Citizen  Affairs  and  the  Family  Serv- 
ices Association  of  Nassau  County. 

Mr.  Lovely  feels  "We  have  a  debt  to  our 
older  residents  who  built  our  communities. 
Our  monthly  annuity  income  plan  Is  one 
way  the  bank  should  reinvest  in  the  commu- 
nity." Fidelity  New  York  is  the  oldest  feder- 
ally chartered  savings  institution  on  Long 
Island  with  20  branches  in  Nassau.  Suffolk 
and  Manhattan.* 
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OUR  NATIONAL  DEBT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENKSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  19SS 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  regarding  the  national 
debt.  He  is  very  concerned  about  this 
problem  and  proposes  a  solution  in  his 
letter. 

I  am  happy  to  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recors  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

JOHH  K.  Naot. 
Lake  Ariel.  PA.  April  26,  1985. 

To  THB   SPXAKIX   op  TH«   HOUSE  OF   RCPRX- 

soTTATivxs:  Since  I  started  to  write  my  tx>ok 
in  March.  1984,  I  was  concerned  and  started 
to  watch  the  newspapers  who  the  big  lottery 
winners  were  and  the  amount  they  won. 
These  figures  are  from  our  local  newspa- 
pers. Only  since  July.  1984  to  January  10, 
1985.  These  figures  are  those  who  won  over 
a  million  dollars  in  the  states  of  Massachu- 
setts. New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  the  total  in  six  months 
comes  to  tl.  108.630.54  that  shows  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  buying  lottery  tickets. 

Why  the  Federal  Government  that  is 
paying  interest  on  the  National  Debt  of  over 
1 153.8  billion  dollars  and  is  doing  nothing  to 
pay  the  debt?  But  only  the  interest!  It  ap- 
pears that  the  debt  is  a  good  investment  as 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  has  the  money  to  pay 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  billion  dol- 
lars to  Foreign  Investors.  I  believe  that 
money  that  should  be  used  for  the  numer- 
ous needs  for  our  nation's  health,  education, 
toxic  waste,  garbage  pollution  and  many 
more  problems  that  we  have  no  money  for— 
untU  the  well  goes  dry— and  it  will  go  dry! 
With  imports  coming  in  putting  our  own 
people  out  of  work,  money  that  we  stUl  have 
going  out  to  foreign  wage  earners  while  we 
have  up  to  8  mlUlon  17.S.  citizens  out  of 
work.  They  are  not  earning  money,  not 
paying  any  income  tax  or  social  security 
tax,  how  long  can  our  nation  keep  this  up 
without  going  broke.  Where  wUl  Uncle  Sam 
get  the  money  to  pay  the  retired  army,  navy 
and  all  servicemen  who  gave  all  they  had 
for  our  Country.  Tou  and  I  as  good  loyal 
Americans  must  stand  up  and  do  everything 
we  can  to  see  that  our  nation  remains  free 
and  free  from  our  National  Debt  which  will 
destroy  our  nation.  Money  must  be  earned 
to  replenish  what  goes  out.  If  cuts  are  to  be 
made,  a  good  place  to  start  is  to  make  a  way 
to  pay  off  the  National  Debt  that  is  the  big 
one.  This  is  the  well  I  want  to  see  go  dry! 

As  a  person  who  has  lived  under  President 
of  these  United  SUtes  since  1900  and  as  a 
person  who  has  held  public  office.  In  the 
community  that  I  lived  in,  I  believe  I  still 
have  a  right  to  defend  this  country,  my 
country,  your  country,  and  to  let  the  public 
know,  bow  one  grass  roots  person  sees  the 
debt  of  this  nation  growing  higher  and 
higher  and  nothing  being  paid  to  reduce  it. 
The  newspaper's  report  on  October  26.  1984 
shows  that  the  U.S.  Government  paid  on 
the  $1.59  Trillion  debt— the  interest  only  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  three  billicn  dollars 
($153.8>— nothing  on  the  debt.  A  Washing- 
ton report  dated  August  16,  1984  has  a  pre- 
diction of  $2.3  Trillion  debt  by  1989.  What 
wQl  our  Interest  come  to  then?  It  is  no 
wonder  that  our  n.S.  Government  has  no 
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money  for  its  domestic  needs.  Our  U.S.  dol- 
lars going  out  of  our  country  and  nothing 
coming  in!  If  we  keep  this  up,  congressmen 
might  not  get  a  pension  when  they  retire! 
Our  National  Debt  will  eventually  dry  out 
the  well. 

If  we  keep  imports  coming  in  and  8  to  9 
million  of  U.S.  people  out  of  work  what  can 
we  expect!  In  March,  1984  I  wrote  a  book 
called  "How  to  Pay  Off  the  National  Debt ". 
Since  46  states  by  law  have  a  lottery  to  raise 
money  our  National  Debt  could  be  paid  off. 
By  selling  ($1.00)  one  dollar  tickets  Just  for 
that  purpose  until  the  debt  is  paid,  then  use 
the  $153.8  billion  paid  on  interest  for  the 
needs  of  education,  health,  pure  air,  water, 
sewers,  sanitation,  garbage  dlsiKwal,  acid 
rain  all  our  country's  needs  and  more.  Let 
us  do  something!  Times  goes  on,  before  it 
will  be  too  late. 

As  those  who  fought  and  gave  their  lives 
that  made  this  nation  we  enjoy  so  great.  We 
must  do  our  part,  as  soldiers  to  preserve 
that  we  are  proud  that  we  are  Americans 
and  of  our  Freedom. 

Thank  you,  a  senior  American. 

John  K.  Nagt.« 


JOB  OUTLOOK  FOR  WOMEN  AT 
STATE  AND  AID 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  on  Women's  Issues, 
which  I  cochair,  has  a  longstanding 
commitment  to  seeing  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  exemplary  in  its  ef- 
forts to  expand  women's  opportunities 
for  employment  and  promotion.  In 
1980,  the  caucus  asked  its  research 
arm,  the  Women's  Research  &  Educa- 
tion Institute  [WREI],  to  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  status  of  women  in 
both  the  civil  and  Foreign  Services  at 
the  Department  of  State. 

Last  year,  we  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Women  at  State"  which  represents 
the  results  of  this  thorough  examina- 
tion of  how  women  fare  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Overall,  the  findings 
were  disappointing.  While  there  has 
been  progress  In  some  areas— progress 
that  has  continued  since  the  study  was 
released— the  report  concluded  that 
the  State  Department  has  been  par- 
ticularly slow  at  admitting  women  to 
its  senior  levels.  In  fact,  only  3  percent 
of  senior  Foreign  Service  officers  in 
1981  were  female. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  report. 
I  included  language  in  the  report  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
recognizing  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  made  sufficient  progress 
over  the  last  decade  in  realizing  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  women, 
and  urging  the  Department  to  review 
Its  personnel  policies  to  determine 
their  Impact  on  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  employers  In  both  the 
civil  service  and  Foreign  Service.  Simi- 
lar language  was  included  In  the  fiscal 
year   1985  State,  Justice,   Commerce 
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appropriations  bill  by  my  colleague. 
Representative  Boccs. 

On  a  related  matter,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  18,  1985,  concerning  the  results 
of  an  unofficial  study  by  women  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development.  The  conclusion  is 
similar  to  the  findings  of  the  "Women 
at  State"  report:  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  continues  to 
hire  far  more  men  than  women  for 
professional  career  Jobs  and  promotes 
them  into  the  senior  Foreign  Service 
at  more  than  six  times  the  rate  of 
women. 
Iiisioc  Trx  State  DsPASTiairT— Job  Oirr- 

LOOK   hot   iMPROVIlia,    AID'S   WOlfKM   EM- 

floyksSat 

(By  Peter  Alsberg) 

An  unofficial  study  by  women  employes  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  charged  that  AID  continues  to  hire  far 
more  men  than  women  for  professional 
career  Jobs  and  promotes  them  into  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  at  more  than  six 
times  the  rate  of  women. 

The  30-page  study,  entitled  "A  Profile  of 
Women  in  AID;  The  Challenge  Continues, " 
was  compiled  by  the  Women's  Action  Orga- 
nization (WAO),  which  seeks  to  improve 
career  opportunities  for  women  in  the  State 
Department.  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
AID. 

Recruitment  and  promotion  of  women 
long  has  been  a  contentious  issue  at  all 
three  agencies.  In  1979.  the  WAO  issued  a 
study  of  women  In  AID  that  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  rough  gauge  of  the  problems 
facing  women  seeking  careers  in  foreign 
policy.  The  thrust  of  its  new  report  is  that 
things  haven't  Improved  very  much  since 
then. 

Marilyn  Zak,  the  WAO  vice  president  for 
AID,  said  that  has  been  the  case  even 
though  AID  Administrator  M.  Peter 
McPherson  and  Deputy  Administrator  Jay 
P.  Morris  "generally  have  been  very  sup- 
portive and  sympathetic"  to  women's  aspira- 
tions. 

In  fact.  Zak,  who  is  AID'S  human  right  co- 
ordinator, said  that  latest  report  indicates 
that  as  the  number  of  women  in  AID  has 
grown,  the  problems  of  fitting  them  into 
AID'S  organization  also  have  grown. 

Specifically,  the  report  contends  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  shunt  women 
into  such  specialized  areas  as  health  and  nu- 
trition, rather  than  what  Zak  calls  "the  fast 
track  fields  leading  to  senior  administrative 
posts."  The  report  also  notes  that  a  big  in- 
crease In  female  political  appointees  has  in- 
flated the  number  of  women  at  AID  without 
significantly  improving  the  advancement 
opportunities  for  women  who  want  to  climb 
the  agency's  career  ladder  through  the  For- 
eign Service  or  civil  service. 

The  report  also  expressed  concern  that 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed  per- 
sonnel cuts  will  hit  hardest  at  women  em- 
ployes, who  often  have  less  seniority  than 
men. 

And,  echoing  what  also  Is  an  interesting 
problem  for  the  State  Department  and 
USIA,  the  report  focuses  on  "the  new  For- 
eign Service  phenomenon"  of  married  cou- 
ples, and  the  difficulties  of  finding  assign- 
ments for  both  spouses  either  overseas  or  in 
Washington. 
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In  a  gingerly  worded  reply,  AID  said  it 
"continues  to  look  for  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  remove  any  remaining  barriers 
and  will  continue  to  encourage  the  input  of 
groups  like  WAO."  The  sUtcment  main- 
tained that  any  personnel  reductions  will  be 
achieved  through  attrition  so  that  women 
"will  not  be  disproportionately  affected." 

The  statement  also  took  exception  to  the 
WAO  report's  statistics.  It  argued  that  an 
"analysis  of  our  AID  work  force  should  be 
based  on  total  representation  and  not  on  se- 
lected sub-categories  as  presented  in  the 
WAO  report.  " 

According  to  AID'S  reckoning,  36  percent 
of  the  agency's  employes  are  female,  with 
women  averaging  34  percent  of  the  "entry- 
level  professional  career  candidates"  and  50 
percent  of  the  interns.  In  terms  of  advance- 
ment, AID  said,  '"since  1978  the  representa- 
tion of  women,  at  the  GS-15  and  FS-1  level 
has  more  than  doubled. "  even  though  the 
number  of  AID  employes  dropped  15  per- 
cent. 

In  response.  Zak  said.  "The  AID  manage- 
ment gets  those  figures  by  lumping  together 
women  who  are  political  appointees  with 
Foreign  Service  and  civil  service  members 
because  it  makes  the  numbers  look  better. 
But  taking  such  a  lump  sum  is  misleading, 
particularly  in  the  way  that  political  ap- 
twintees  skew  the  percentages  In  the  top 
ranks. 

■"Those  women  who  have  come  into  AID 
as  political  appointees  have  been  very  sup- 
portive of  the  career  women  employes,"  she 
said,  "but  they  should  be  looked  on  as  a  sep- 
arate category  and  not  be  used  to  carry  the 
figures  for  all  the  women  in  the  agency 
when  you're  trying  to  get  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  whether  women  making  a  career  in 
AID  can  aspire  to  top  positions." 

According  to  the  report,  11  of  the  263 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  at 
AID  are  women,  as  are  36  of  the  602  with 
the  rank  of  FS-1  and  92  of  the  651  with  F8- 
2  rank.  Of  those  in  the  civil  service,  31  of 
the  133  AID  employes  with  the  rank  of  OS- 
15  are  women.  Only  three  of  AID'S  overseas 
missions  have  a  woman  director. 

"We  are  using  the  figures  provided  by 
AID  management,  even  though  different 
parts  of  the  bureaucracy  disagree  on  what  is 
an  accurate  data  base,"  Zak  said.  "But  we 
feel  that  no  matter  how  you  look  at  the  fig- 
ures, they  point  in  one  direction:  the  gap 
has  not  narrowed  in  five  years,  and  if  things 
don't  change,  it  will  only  get  worse  as  more 
and  more  younger  women  seek  to  make  ca- 
reers in  the  foreign  aid  field,  as  more  and 
more  of  them  marry  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers or  other  officials  and  question  why 
they  should  have  to  choose  between  their 
own  and  their  husbands'  careers."  • 


NEW  ELECTION  ONLY  ANSWER 
TO  INDIANA  DILEMMA.  SAYS 
NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  PEmCSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  called  editorially  for  the 
only  fair  resolution  of  the  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre-Prank  McCloskey  controver- 
sy over  election  to  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District  seat — conduct  a 
new  election. 
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As  a  Republican  who  has  worked  for 
more  than  16  years  imder  a  Democrat 
House  majority,  I  assumed  naturally 
that  House  precedent  would  be  fol- 
lowed and  Mr.  Mclntyre  seated  despite 
the  closeness  of  his  victory.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  duly  certified  by  Indiana  law. 
The  House  majority,  however,  refused 
to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre— contrary  to 
House  precedent— and  embarked  on  a 
course  that  could  lead  only  to  a  bitter- 
ness and  divislveness  that  this  body 
can  ill  afford  in  trying  to  cope  with 
issues  of  importance  to  our  Nation. 

The  actions  and  decisions  of  the  spe- 
cial House  task  force,  created  to  re- 
solve the  dilemma,  only  added  fuel  to 
the  anger  and  frustration  of  Republi- 
can Members.  I  need  not  point  out 
what  has  been  cited  time  and  again. 
Suffice  to  say,  any  seating  of  Mr. 
McCloskey  will  leave  raw  wounds  that 
will  serve  only  to  hamper  the  orderly 
business  of  the  House  and  impede  its 
legislative  schedule. 

Republicans  are  not  being  petty.  I 
should  note  that  my  Democrat  col- 
leagues might  try  putting  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  minority  for  a 
number  of  years.  We've  been  discrimi- 
nated against  on  committee  ratios  and 
committee  staff  members,  bulldozed 
on  voting  procedures,  and  ignored  on 
the  Republican  legislative  agenda. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Mclntyre- 
McCloskey  dispute  raised  Republican 
frustration  to  an  all-time  intensity? 

I  ask  my  Democrat  colleagues  to 
read  the  Inquirer  editorial  closely. 
Hardly  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Republi- 
cans Party,  the  Inquirer  succinctly 
lays  out  the  case  for  a  new  election. 

In  addition,  I  appeal  again  to  my 
Democrat  colleagues  that  a  certain 
amount  of  comity  between  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  parties  is  essental  if 
the  House  is  to  conduct  the  people's 
business.  Let's  not  traumatize  the 
House  with  a  decision  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey  that  can  lead  only  to  more 
disruption  and  enmity. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  new  election  is 
the  only  answer  to  resolve  this  dis- 
pute. So  strongly  do  I  believe  that  I 
feel  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  appropriate  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  a  new  election  if  the  State  of 
Indiana  protests  or  balks  at  the  cost. 
The  issue  runs  that  deep  in  ensuring 
the  integrity  of  our  constitutional 
processes  and  the  element  of  fair  play 
which  we  as  Americans  value  so 
highly. 

A  copy  of  the  April  24,  1985,  editori- 
al from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
inserted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues- 
regardless  of  their  views  on  the  con- 
tested election— to  read  it: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  34, 

1985] 

Lit  Indiana  Voters  Decide 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
being  disrupted  by  its  Republican  members, 
who  are  hopping  mad  at  what  they  say  is 
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the  theft  by  the  Democrats  of  a  House  seat 
won  fair  and  square  last  November  by  a  Re- 
publican. In  protest  Republicans  are  sowing 
confusion,  delay  and  disorder  into  House 
procedures. 

Such  tactics,  aside  from  being  thoroughly 
un-Republican,  are  deplorable,  but  they 
have  focused  attention  on  the  OOP's  griev- 
ance. It  appears  that  they  may  have  a  case. 
On  election  night.  Democrat  Frank  McClos- 
key appeared  to  have  won  a  closely  fought 
House  race  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District  by 
72  votes.  A  recount  in  one  county  pushed 
his  Republican  opponent.  Richard  D.  Mcln- 
tyre, ahead  by  34  votes,  however.  Despite 
complaints  from  Mr.  McCloskey  about  5,000 
contested  ballots,  Indiana's  secretary  of 
sUte,  a  Republican,  certified  Mi.  Mclntyre 
the  victor. 

The  Democratic-majority  House  refused 
to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre,  despite  another  re- 
count showing  him  winning  by  418  votes.  In- 
stead the  House  Administration  Committee 
formed  a  three-member  task  force,  com- 
posed of  two  Democrates  and  one  Republi- 
can, to  do  its  own  recount.  Seven  two-person 
teams  of  auditors  from  the  respected  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  did  the  counting  and 
proclaimed  Democrat  McCloakey  the  winner 
on  AprU  18  by  four  votes. 

That  would  seem  to  settle  the  matter. 
except  that  more  than  four  contested  bal- 
lots favoring  Republican  Mclntyre  were 
thrown  out  by  the  task  force  on  2-1  party- 
line  votes. 

Article  One,  Section  Five,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion empowers  each  house  of  Congress  to 
Judge  the  elections  of  its  members.  The 
Democrats  intend  to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey 
next  week,  and  doubtless  have  the  votes  to 
doit. 

Tet  after  so  many  contested  recounts  and 
partisan  power  plajrs,  the  only  way  to  purge 
the  taint  of  suspicion  that  either  party  stole 
the  seat  is  to  hold  a  new  election,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  For  until  this  is  resolved, 
those  voters  have  no  voice  in  the  House.* 


JUST  A  BIT  OP  NEVADA  WIT 


HON.  HARRY  RED) 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  29.  1985 

•  Mr.   REID.   Mr.    Speaker,   for   the 
amus«nent  and  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  passing  along  a  bit  of  the 
poetic   wit   and    wisdom    of   Reid   B. 
Gardner,    a    friend    and    constituent 
from  Las  Vegas,  NV.  Reid's  words  are 
fine/His  rhymes  sublime/Better  than 
mine/Without  further  adieu/Here's  a 
sample  for  you: 
Richard  Nixon,  in  reflection 
Wondered  where  he'd  lost  direction 
In  fame's  forest,  found  that  he 
Had  climbed  up  higher  than  his  tree. 
I'm  working  hard  for  ERA 
Tho  I'm  sure  some  will  abuse  It 
My  reasons  are  both  strong  and  clear 
We  married  men  could  use  it. 
The  weather  today,  to  be  succinct 
Didn't  turn  out  the  way  I  thlnkt. 
The  early  bird,  he  gets  the  worms 
And  feeds  them  to  his  mate 
My  wife  was  never  fond  of  worms 
So  I  Just  sleep  in  late. 
The  Hebrews  wandered  40  years 
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ACTOM  the  deaert  aofl 

They  hunted  manna  every  day 

When  they  should  have  looked  for  ofl. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
DRUG  TRAPPICKINO-A  OROW- 
ING  PROBLEM 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ARMENIA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njjiioM 

Df  THI  HOUSE  or  RXTSXSXirTATrVXS 

Wedneaday.  April  24.  19S5 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U 
once  again  an  honor  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  remembering  the  fate  of 
Armenians  who  suffered  and  died  70 
years  ago  In  a  terrible  tragedy  of  world 
history. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  much 
about  Hitler's  Holocaust  against  the 
Jews.  It  is  good  that  we  are  reminded 
of  this  terrible  event.  But  at  the  same 
time,  our  show  of  grief,  of  resolve,  and 
of  anger  should  not  be  limited  to  one 
group  of  innocent  victims.  Whenever 
the  force  of  the  state  has  been  used  to 
bring  about  the  deaths  of  members  of 
one  race  or  one  ethnic  group  or  one  re- 
ligion— or  one  social  or  economic  class 
as  defined  by  Marxist-Leninist  Ideolo- 
gy—we  must  remember  and  speak 
about  it.  Not  speaking  about  these 
things  or  denying  they  happened 
doesn't  solve  anything.  We're  not 
blaming  anyone  today  for  what  hap- 
pened years  ago— unless  they  were  di- 
rectly responsible.  AU  we're  saying  is 
"Don't  forget," 

But,  remembering  these  various 
atrocities,  like  the  one  we  commemo- 
rate today,  should  not  be  an  end  In 
itself.  And  it  must  never  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  further  atrocities,  in  re- 
venge. We  cannot  revenge  the  deaths 
we  speak  of— but  we  can  learn  from 
them.  We  can  work  to  see  that  similar 
crimes  do  not  happen  in  the  future. 

Prom  the  Soviet  gold  mines  of 
Kolyma  where  millions  died  from  star- 
vation and  sheer  exhaustion;  from  the 
plains  of  Anatolia  where  so  many  Ar- 
menians died  under  horrible  circum- 
stances; from  the  Nazi  death  camps; 
from  the  forest  of  Katyn  where  even 
now  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  dis- 
guise its  sole  responsibility  for  the 
coldblooded  murder  of  Polish  prison- 
ers of  wars,  from  the  Ukraine,  where 
millions  were  starved  to  death  as 
matter  of  Soviet  policy— from  all  of 
these  places,  and  others  throughout 
the  world  the  voices  of  the  Innocent 
cry  out— remember  us.  We  are  doing 
that  today.* 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

□I  THZ  HOUSS  OP  SCPRISarrATIVKS 

Monday,  April  29.  198S 

•  Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  April  25  edition  of  the 
Washington  Poet  reports  that  two 
more  Americans  are  believed  to  have 
been  killed  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  at 
the  hands  of  reputed  drug  kingpin 
Rafael  Caro  Quintero,  who  was  recent- 
ly apprehended  by  Mexican  police. 
Quintero  is  also  believed  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  brutal  murder  of 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar. 
Quintero  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
involved  in  the  alleged  murder  of  two 
Americans  whom  Quintero  and  his  co- 
horts suspected  of  being  DEA  agents. 
According  to  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, Qtilntero  invited  the  two  Ameri- 
cans to  a  local  restaurant  in  Guadala- 
jara for  dinner.  The  two  Americans 
were  then  alleged  to  have  been  ac- 
c\ised  by  Quintero's  men  of  being  DEIA 
agents.  They  were  then  allegedly 
beaten,  then  stabbed  by  Quintero  and 
his  men.  To  date  the  bodies  of  these 
two  Americans  have  not  been  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  disturbs 
me  greatly.  The  murder  of  a  DEA 
agent  and  now  this  incident,  further 
underscore  the  tragic  fact  that  Inter- 
national and  domestic  drug  trafficking 
is  becoming  a  growing  problem  and 
one  that  must  be  addressed.  The  arro- 
gance of  drug  kingpins  like  Quintero 
and  the  number  of  Mexican  law  en- 
forcement officers  Involved  in  illicit 
drug  activity  Is  further  evidence  that 
this  problem  has  reached  catastrophic 
proportions.  The  lives  of  our  DEA  offi- 
cials—both abroad  and  in  the  United 
States— are  in  con&tant  peril  from  "hit 
squads"  sent  out  by  internationally 
known  drug  kingpins.  Most  tragically, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the 
heightened  activity  of  drug  trafficking 
across  the  country  and  across  the 
world— translates  into  more  poisonous 
drugs  on  our  streets.  Drug  abuse 
among  our  youth  has  been  character- 
ized as  this  Nation's  fastest  growing 
problem.  As  a  drug  counselor  for  10 
years.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  drug  abuse.  Not  only 
does  It  destroy  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
our  precious  youth— the  future  of  our 
Nation— but  it  also  causes  Immeasur- 
able suffering  to  the  families  of  the 
victims. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  those  international  and  domestic 
drug  Idngpins,  who  have  arrogantly 
been  increasing  their  activity  and  bru- 
tally taking  on  our  law  enforcement 
agents,  are  the  ones  who  are  ultimate- 
ly responsible  for  the  poisoning  of  our 
youth.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  ulti- 
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mately  responsible  for  Jeopardizing 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  They 
must  be  stopped.  America  must  get  as 
tough  as  possible  and  be  as  diligent  as 
possible  In  combating  illicit  drug  ac- 
tivities. The  big  time  dealers  must  be 
caught,  convicted,  and  put  away  for  a 
long  time.  If  they  kill  or  threaten  the 
lives  of  innocent  civilians  or  our  law 
enforcement  officers,  then  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  site  some 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  which 
reveal  that  drug  trafficking  Is  becom- 
ing a  growing  problem  and  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  violent  in  nature.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  DEA  and  Cus- 
toms' Department's  Joint  Task  Force 
Group  in  Florida  reported  two  seizures 
of  heroin  totaling  0.4  kilograms;  412 
seizures  of  cocaine  totaling  3,555.6 
kilograms;  606  seizures  of  cannabis  to- 
taling 874,083.6  kilograms;  10  seizures 
of  methaqualone  totaling  160,470 
dosage  units;  and  13  seizures  of  other 
narcotic  drugs  totaling  39,092  dosage 
units.  The  figures  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
released  by  the  Florida  Joint  Task 
Force  Group  also  reveals  the  massive 
scope  of  illicit  drug  activity  in  the 
State  of  Florida  alone.  During  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  task  force  reported  the 
following  figures  regarding  seizures  of 
assets  involved  in  illicit  drug  activity: 
79  vehicle  seizures:  194  vessel  seizures: 
27  aircraft  seizures;  143  currency  sei- 
zures totaling  $2,590,964;  and  351 
weapons  seizures.  These  figures  Indeed 
are  disturbing.  Especially  when  one 
considers  that  they  reflect  a  marked 
increase  from  previous  years,  and  that 
these  dnigs  are  swiftly  moved  to  the 
streets  where  the  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  our  youth. 

The  DEA  reports  that  the  number 
of  domestic  arrests  by  DEA  officials 
Increased  25  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1980  to  fiscal  year  1983,  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  5  years.  The  DEA 
must  be  commended  for  the  fine  job  it 
has  done  and  for  the  dedication  and 
courage  of  its  agents.  They  need  our 
help.  If  they  arrest  a  suspected  drug 
kingpin,  we  must  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  suspect  does  not  Jump  bail— 
as  they  so  often  do— and  that  the  sus- 
pect stands  trial  for  his  crimes.  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  994,  the 
Controlled  Substances  Penalties  Act  of 
1985.  that  would  stiffen  the  penalties 
for  those  convicted  of  drug  trafficking 
or  smuggling  in  large  amounts.  My  bill 
would  also  deny  bond  In  cases  involv- 
ing large  amouints  of  narcotics.  My  bill 
would  also  provide  Judges  with  the 
death  penalty  option  for  second  of- 
fenders who  murder  either  an  inno- 
cent civilian  or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  the  course  of  arrest— based  upon 
highjacking  provisions  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  and  DEA 
statistics  show  that  International  and 
domestic  drug  trafficking  has  become 
a  dangerous  problem.  Drug  abuse  con- 
tinues to  destroy  our  youth  and  ravage 
families.  Action  must  be  taken— I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
994  and  work  hard  for  its  passage.* 


NICARAGUA  AND  DRUGS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  image  makers  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  put  a  pretty  face  on  Co- 
mandante  Ortega  and  company.  The 
basic  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Com- 
munist government  is  denying  funda- 
mental liberties  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  and  is  exporting  both  revolu- 
tion and  drugs  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  following  New  York  Times  article 
provides  Interesting  details  on  the 
Sandinista  involvement  in  the  process- 
ing and  export  of  drugs. 

In  recent  months,  well  paid  public 
relations  firms  have  tried  to  convince 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  almost  angel- 
ic. They  have  tried  to  cover  up  the  sea- 
mier side  of  life  In  today's  Nicaragua. 
They  have  directed  attention  away 
from  support  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
groups  in  the  region.  They  have 
blamed  all  of  the  Sandinistas'  failings 
on  the  existence  of  the  Contras.  They 
have  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  practicing  and  preaching 
Marxism-Leninism  and,  as  such,  are 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our 
open  democratic  system. 

Not  unlike  the  chameleon  who  can 
easily  and  quicldy  change  colors,  the 
Sandinistas  are  putting  on  an  image  of 
respectability  and  decency.  They  are 
masters  of  timing.  They  know  how  to 
manipulate  our  media.  They  know 
how  Americans  can  be  swayed  by 
evening  news  broadcasts  and  newspa- 
per articles.  They  offered  peace  initia- 
tives on  the  very  eve  of  the  Contra 
vote  here  in  Congress.  What  masters 
of  deception! 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I 
strongly  recommend  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  Managua's  drug  connection  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  certainly  food  for  thought.  Let's 
wake  up  and  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The 
Sandinistas  are  clearly  Communists 
dedicated  to  the  export  of  their  sorry 
revolution  to  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20.  1985] 
Pahkl  Hxaks  Details  LuntiHO  Mam agca  ahd 

E>I(CG8 

(By  JoelBrlnkley) 
Wasrinotok,  April  19.— A  Senate  subcom- 
mittee heard  detailed  evidence  today  show- 
ing purported  links  between  the  Nicaraguan 
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Oovenunent  and  international  narcotics 
trafficking. 

A  former  drug  trafficker.  James  A.  Her- 
ring Jr.,  who  has  acted  as  a  Federal  inform- 
ant, testified  that  he  worked  with  Cuban 
Government  officials  and  with  the  Ameri- 
can fugitive  Robert  Vesco  to  help  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  build  a  cocaine-process- 
ing laboratory  near  Managua. 

Mr.  Herring  said  that  he  had  worked  with 
members  of  the  Nicaraguan  military  and 
that  Nicaragua's  Interior  Minister.  Tomas 
Borge.  had  offered  his  personal  thanks  for 
helping  with  what  Mr.  Borge  called  "our 
project,"  whose  purpose  was  to  earn  foreign 
currency  for  Nicaragua's  troubled  economy. 

The  Customs  Commissioner.  William  von 
Raab,  and  a  Justice  Department  official 
both  said  Mr.  Herring  had  passed  lie-detec- 
tor tests,  adding  that  their  agencies  had  cor- 
roborated large  elements  of  his  story 
through  investigations. 

Follow-up  investigations  from  evidence 
Bir.  Herring  provided  resulted  In  the  indict- 
ments of  11  Americans  on  drug  trafficking 
and  related  charges,  they  said.  Mr.  von 
Raab  testified  that  these  recent  develop- 
ments had  "the  potential  of  muking  Nicara- 
gua a  significant  producer  of  cocaine." 

Federal  officials  have  charged  for  several 
years  that  cuba  is  involved  in  drug  traffick- 
ing, despite  repeated  denials  from  Havana. 

The  first  ailegations  of  Nicaraguan  in- 
volvement came  last  fall.  But  until  now. 
Federal  officials  have  said  they  were  unable 
show  that  the  trafficlting  was  the  work  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  not  Just 
corrupt  Government  officers. 

Today,  however.  Mr.  von  Raab  told  the 
Children,  Families,  Drugs  and  Alcohol  Sub- 
committee, "We  now  know  without  any 
doubt  that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  is 
directly  Involved." 

mCABACUA  DENIES  CHARGES 

Nicaraguan  officials  have  denied  the  drug 
trafficking  charges,  calling  them  ridiculous, 
and  a  Nicaraguan  official  repeated  the 
denial  today. 

John  C.  Keeney,  a  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  testified  that  Sandinista  of- 
ficials decided  In  1983  'to  establish  Nicara- 
gua as  a  major  cocaine  exporter." 

They  began  by  purchasing  coca  paste 
from  members  of  the  Colombian  guerrilla 
movement  M-19,  Mr.  Keeney  and  others 
said. 

Colombia  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  cocaine,  and  the  M-19  guerrillas,  who 
have  ties  with  Cuba,  have  long  been 
thought  to  be  Involved  in  trafficking.  A 
United  States  investigation  last  fall  showed 
links  between  Colombian  drug  traffickers 
and  a  Nicaraguan  official.  Frederlco 
Vaughan,  who  was  said  to  be  an  aide  to  Mr. 
Borge.  Mr.  Vaughn  was  indicted  in  Miami. 

SATS  HE  WAS  ALWATS  GOARSBD 

Next,  the  Officials  testified,  the  Nlcara- 
guans  brought  in  an  American  expert  to 
show  them  how  to  process  coca  paste  to 
make  cocaine.  That  expert  was  Mr.  Herring, 
who  said  he  had  been  involved  in  drug 
smuggling  for  some  time.  In  the  course  of 
his  work,  he  said,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Vesco,  who  lived  in  Cuba.  United 
States  officials  have  previously  charged 
that  Mr.  Vesco  has  been  Involved  in  a  varie- 
ty of  smuggling  activities  with  the  Cuban 
Government. 

An  associate  of  Mr.  Vesco  took  Mr.  Her- 
ring to  Nicaragua  In  1983.  where  Mr.  Her- 
ring said  he  "gave  them  advice  on  setting  up 
a  cocaine-cutting  lab  for  the  Government." 

He  added  that  "they  were  setting  It  up  on 
a  rice  farm  the  Sandinistas  had  confiscated" 
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from  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle,  the  former 
dictator. 

He  said  the  SandinisU  officials  whisked 
him  through  customs  immigration  when- 
ever he  entered  or  left  the  country  and  that 
while  working  at  the  lab  he  was  always 
guarded  by  armed,  uniformed  Sandinista 
soldiers. 

The  first  processed  cocaine  from  the  labo- 
ratory was  shipped  to  Europe,  he  said,  and 
another  witness,  Jitze  Kooistra,  said  he 
worked  directly  with  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment officials  to  arrange  the  sale.  Mr. 
Kooistra  was  later  arrested  in  the  United 
States  and  is  serving  a  term  in  a  Federal 
prison  in  Florida. 

A  Customs  Service  official  said  Federal  of- 
ficers believed  that  the  Nicaraguan  cocaine 
laboratory  was  still  operating,  although 
they  could  not  be  certain. 

Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  sparked  an  angry  exchange 
with  the  subcommittee's  chairman.  Senator 
Paula  Hawkins,  Republican  of  Florida, 
wht3i  he  said  it  "does  the  public  a  disserv- 
ice" to  pretend  that  "Nicaraguans  are  the 
only  government  officials  to  have  ever  been 
implicated  In  international  narcotics  traf- 
ficking schemes." 

Recent  investigations  have  produced  simi- 
lar allegations  against  Government  officials 
in  Mexico,  EH  Salvador.  Bolivia  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, among  other  nations.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MUSOURI 
ni  THE  HOt78E  OT  RKPBXSEIITATTTS8 

Monday.  April  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
coimtry  has  long  resisted  change  In 
Central  America.  Last  night's  House 
vote  against  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras confirms  that  most  Americans 
want  a  change.  They  don't  buy  the  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  that  the  Con- 
tras are  "the  moral  equivalent  of  the 
Foimdlng  Fathers."  They  want  to  pre- 
serve our  interests,  but  they  sense  the 
old  ways  will  no  longer  work. 

Military  escalation  is  part  of  the 
problem,  not  the  solution.  Our  30-plus 
interventions  in  the  area  since  1900 
have  not  produced  longnm  stability 
and  peace.  Military  aid  has  always  al- 
lowed the  right  wing  to  think  it  dldnt 
need  to  compromise.  Guatemala, 
where  the  CIA  intervened  31  years  ago 
to  depose  a  socialist  government, 
today  faces  a  simmering  revolt  re- 
pressed by  a  rightist  dictatorship. 

The  Reagan  policy  won't  put  the 
Contras  back  in  power.  No  one  I  talked 
with  during  my  recent  trip  to  Central 
America  believes  the  Contras  can  win. 
The  Contras  can't  win  because  they 
lack  the  political  identity  required  to 
advance  their  cause.  $14  million  won't 
change  this.  $80  million  hasn't. 

The  administration's  harsh  rhetoric 
strengthens  Sandinista  hardliners. 
The  CIA-backed  minings  and  assassi- 
nation manuals,  the  Contra  attaclts  on 
civilians  and  our  President's  bellicosity 
deny  Sandinista  moderates  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  present  a  credible  political 
alternative  to  their  own  people.  We 
invite  the  extremism  Reasan  com- 
plains of. 

Reacan  hasn't  faced  the  hard  reality 
that  Americans  won't  support  armed 
intervention  unless  it  is  clear  that 
other  possibilities  for  settlement  have 
been  exahusted.  And  they  haven't. 
Why  hasn't  he  relied  more  extensively 
on  other  tools  at  his  disposal?  And 
why  does  he  recognize  the  regime  If  he 
beUeves  it  Illegitimate? 

The  American  people  want  a  policy 
that  offers  us  prospects  for  construc- 
tive change.  They  want  to  attempt  ne- 
gotiations before  plunging  us  into  a 
war. 

The  negotiations  Initiated  by  the 
Contadora  nations  of  Venezuela.  Co- 
lombia. Panama,  and  Mexico  represent 
an  excellent  start.  An  agreement  along 
the  lines  stiggested  by  the  Contadora 
group  would  require  the  Sandinistas  to 
expel  foreign  military  advisors.  Iteep 
foreign  military  bases  and  offensive 
weapons  out  of  the  country  and  desist 
from  exporting  arms.  We  would  need 
to  insist  on  provisons  to  ensure  that 
the  ■San<<ipWt.aj»  are  not  violating  these 
terms.  If  violations  occurred,  we  could 
take  steps  to  isolate  them  diplomati- 
cally or  suspend  trade.  As  a  last  resort, 
the  Rio  treaty  would  give  us  a  legal 
foundation  for  the  use  of  military 
force. 

Today  we  need  a  demonstration  of 
our  commitment  to  negotiations. 

We  face  two  alternatives. 

The  Michel  substitute  would  direct 
the  Agency  for  International  I>evelop- 
ment  to  dispense  $14  million  in  aid  to 
the  Contras.  It  would  not  prohibit  U.S. 
aid  from  being  provided  by  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  CIA.  The  CIA's  record 
under  Reagan— its  failure  in  the  past 
to  inform  Congress  and  the  American 
people  about  its  actions  in  Nicaragua- 
suggests  to  me  that  we  could  not  be 
sure  how  this  money  would  be  used. 
Most  significantly.  Michzl  wouJd 
allow  the  use  of  contingency  funds  for 
military  operations  after  October  1, 
1985. 

The  Hamilton  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  initiates  a  new  policy.  It 
provides  no  funds  for  paramilitary  op- 
erations, but  it  does  not  rule  out  use  of 
military  options  in  the  future.  It  di- 
rects $10  million  in  assistance  to  Nlca- 
raguan  refiigees  through  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  or  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. It  directs  $4  million  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  Contadora  agreement. 
This  will  signify  both  our  concern 
about  the  region  and  our  support  for  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

I  wiU  vote  for  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute. It  better  promotes  negotiations. 

For  all  of  the  complexities  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  choice  confronting 
us  remains  relatively  simple.  We  can 
continue  to  focus  on  military  solu- 
tions, even  if  this  only  expands  and 
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perpetuates  the  conflicts.  Or  we  can 
support  negotiated  solutions. 

The  harsh  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan 
administration  fosters  nationalism 
among  some  Americans,  but  the 
record  shows  that  for  all  the  noise  and 
bellicose  language,  we  are  not  moving 
toward  peace  in  this  region  or  with  our 
other  adversaries  around  the  world. 

Policy  changes  do  not  come  without 
risks.  But  an  unwillingness  to  see 
change  in  Central  America  will  only 
deepen  the  mire— not  only  in  current 
wars  but  in  conflicts  to  come.  If  we  do 
not  help  resolve  the  region's  differ- 
ences peacefully,  we  will  Inevitably 
share  the  cost  of  Its  turmoU.* 


Apnl  29,  1985 


ONE  WORLD,  RICH  AND  POOR 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  ponfSTxviuTiA 

nr  THK  Hoosz  or  RXPRCSorrATirxs 

Monday.  April  29,  IMS 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  excellent  keynote  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Bradford 
Morse,  Administrator  of  the  D.N.  De- 
velopment Program  and  Director  of 
the  U.N.  Office  for  Emergency  Opera- 
tations  in  Africa,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Conference  in 
Washington.  DC,  March  20,  1985.  His 
speech,  entitled.  "One  World,  Rich 
and  Poor,"  is  profound  and  thought- 
provoking.  As  a  former  member  of  this 
Chamber,  his  words,  are,  no  doubt,  of 
interest  to  us  all. 

"OKI  WoaiD.  Rich  ahb  Poor" 

If  there  Is  some  dispute  about  who  origi- 
nated the  concept  and  the  term  "Third 
World",  there  Is  little  doubt  that  millions  of 
people  first  learned  to  think  about  "One 
World"  from  the  book  with  that  UUe  by 
WendeU  WUlkle,  published  In  1943  in  the 
middle  of  the  greatest  global  carnage  hu- 
manity had  ever  experienced.  Much  of  what 
he  set  down  (oUowlng  a  world  air  tour  un- 
dertaken at  President  Roosevelt's  sugges- 
tion remains  fresh  and  apposite,  even  ex- 
traordinary prophetic,  to  this  day.  Listen 
for  a  moment  to  a  few  extracted  passages: 

"There  are  no  distant  points  In  the  world 
any  longer  ...  I  learned  by  this  trip  that 
the  myriad  millions  of  human  beings  of  the 
Par  East  are  as  close  to  us  as  Los  Angeles  is 
to  New  York  by  the  fastest  trains  .  .  .  Our 
thlnklng  in  the  future  must  be  worldwide 
.  .  .  Men  and  women  aU  over  the  world  are 
on  the  march,  physically,  Intellectually,  and 
spiritually  .  .  .  they  are  beginning  to  know 
that  men's  welfare  throughout  the  world  is 
interdependent  .  .  .  even  our  present  stand- 
ard of  living  In  America  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  the  exchange  of  goods  flows 
more  freely  over  the  whole  world". 

WendeU  Willkle'g  sense  of  a  global  inter- 
dependence that  would  be  complex,  fragile, 
and  volatile,  was  far  ahead  of  his  time,  and 
Indeed  we  could  use  his  voice  today.  Tout 
decades  after  his  warning,  some  600,000 
Americans  lost  their  Jobs  from  only  three 
years  of  suddenly  declining  purchasing 
power  among  the  developing  countries;  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  if  developing- 
country  economies  had  instead  been  able  to 


maintain  their  rates  of  growth  of  the  1970s, 
instead  of  diaemployment  another  lialf  a 
million  Americans  would  have  found  new 
jobs  In  the  export  sector  alone. 

Indeed,  on  all  sides  as  we  survey  what  we 
have  accomplished  since  the  first  of  these 
International  Development  Conferences  33 
years  ago,  we  see  the  evidence  of  these  char- 
acteristics—complexity, fragility,  and  vola- 
Ullty.  We  witness  It  with  grief  in  Africa, 
where  drought  and  famine  threaten  thirty 
million  people,  and  among  them  some  ten 
million  have  had  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  lands:  Africa,  where  the  very  soil  and 
vegetation  reveal  their  fragility  as  much 
before  the  pressure  of  population  and  crop- 
ping patterns  introduced  by  colonists  as 
from  the  cycles  of  climate:  Africa,  where 
such  remarlukble  gains  since  li>60  as  the 
doubling  of  school  enrollment,  and  the  dou- 
bling of  doctors  and  nurses  In  proportion  to 
population,  are  promptly  and  thoughtlessly 
forgotten  in  the  tides  of  catastrophic  news. 
We  witness  the  same  fragility  and  volatility 
of  our  deeply  interdependent  economy  in 
the  sudden,  devastating  impact  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  new  trade  barriers  in  the 
North,  on  all  the  gains  that  developing 
countries  liad  been  making:  a  1.100  per  cent 
increase  In  capital  formation  between  1950 
and  1980:  an  average  increase  of  400  per 
cent  in  Gross  National  Product  over  the 
same  period:  a  1,500  per  cent  Increase  in 
skills  formation. 

This  picture  Is  grim,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
least  hopeless:  and  I  do  not  assert  this 
merely  because  I  am  by  nature  an  optimist. 
I  assert  It  because,  if  it  had  to  come  this 
way— if  we  had  to  have  a  period  of  multiple 
and  interlocked  crises  to  open  minds  Just 
that  much  wider  about  our  one  world,  and 
to  consolidate  our  experience  of  the  devlop- 
ment  process— then  we  do  Indeed  now  have 
the  crises.  Prom  Wendell  WUlkle 's  prophetic 
warning  of  the  coming  interdependence  of 
the  American  economy  with  the  South  to 
the  economic  difficulties  which  indiscrimi- 
nately struck  aU  countries— rich  and  poor— 
in  the  early  years  of  this  decade  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  tunnel  vision  on  the 
international  economic  and  financial  dimen- 
sion. And  we  have  ample  experience  of  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  national  development  to 
analyze  and  on  which  to  build,  and  on 
which  I  wUl  concentrate  this  momli^. 

We  do  not  need  to  search  for  whole  new 
panaceas.  We  need  more  than  anything  to 
pay  renewed  attention  to  some  simple,  but 
crucial  factors  in  development  which  have 
tended  to  faU  by  the  wayside  in  the  search 
for  more  glamorous  answers.  And  such  re- 
newed attention  should  begin  with  people- 
especially  the  tens  of  mUllons  of  smaU,  poor 
fanners  and  their  families.  Despite  the 
pleas  of  some  of  us  over  so  many  years, 
these  people  slipped  from  the  fociis  of  de- 
velopment strategies  that  were  predicated 
upon  the  Western  model  of  Industrial  ur- 
banization in  which  they  seemed  marginal 
because  in  any  case  assumed  to  be  destined 
to  migrate  to  cities  and  towns  as  part  of 
"progress".  Prom  that  one  wildly  Inappro- 
priately transferred  macro-premise,  we  can 
trace  an  entire  chain  of  neglect,  and  of  ur- 
gently needed  remedial  action. 

Plrst.  we  must  regain  respect  for  smaU 
farmer  families:  for  their  energy,  for  their 
ancient  wisdoms  replete  with  the  technol- 
ogies of  survival  and  sustainable  production, 
and  for  their  productivity  and  their  cost-ef- 
fectiveness which  was  so  wrongly  assumed 
to  be  less  than  that  of  the  larger  moder- 
nised farm.  And  It  Is  no  accident  that  what  I 
have  Just  said  seems  to  be  common  between 
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the  heartland  of  this  great  country  and  the 
heartlands  of  the  Third  World:  we  are  more 
"one  world"  in  fraUty  of  Judgment  and 
poUcy  than  is  sometimes  perceived. 

Prom  this  regained  re8i>ect.  the  chain  of 
other  neglected  needs  comes  into  sharp 
reUef.  In  the  Uttle  time  we  have  left  accord- 
ing to  the  frightening  rates  of  projected  mi- 
gration to  cities,  we  must  redirect  develop- 
ment to  reach  the  smaU  farmers— where 
they  are,  as  they  are.  As  the  Africa  food  def- 
icit strikingly  indicates,  there  must  be  new 
pricing  policies  that  provide  incentives  for 
small  farmers  and.  for  as  long  as  food  im- 
ports are  necessary,  that  ensure  such  im- 
ports do  not  erode  the  value  of  their 
produce. 

Long  buried  within  these  neglected  equa- 
tions, and  as  another  casualty  of  the  origi- 
nal model.  I  cannot  overemphasize  credit— 
smaU-scale  credit  on  criteria  smaU  farmers 
can  meet,  and  at  interest  they  can  afford. 
As  an  example  of  this  need,  in  Ztmbatiwe  in 
1978  only  some  3.000  smallholders  received 
agricultural  loans:  by  this  year,  an  estimat- 
ed 95,000  smallholders  VTlIl  receive  credit  for 
their  agricultural  necenities.  And  this  stra- 
tegic redirection,  combined  with  new  decen- 
tralised seed  and  fertilizer  and  tool  distribu- 
tion points,  and  grain  depots,  not  leased  as- 
sisted by  USAID,  assuredly  accounts  for  the 
country's  recent  dramatic  production  in- 
creases when  some  rain  blessedly  feU  last 
April. 

In  Bhutan,  the  Capital  Development 
Pund,  an  arm  of  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Programme,  has  been  helping  some 
8,000  smaU  farmers  with  the  tiny  amounts 
they  actuaUy  need  for  seed,  fertilizer,  Uve- 
stock  and  tools,  but  which  such  people  all 
across  the  Third  World  have  seldom  been 
able  to  obtain— in  Bhutan  averaging  only 
$9S  a  season  per  famUy.  And  to  dispel  an- 
other myth,  the  repayment  is  ezceUent— 
above  95  percent— which  goes  Into  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  assist  another  30,000  smaU  farm- 
ers. 

We  also  need  vastly  more  credit  for 
women:  in  Honduras,  UNDP  with  the  Pood 
and  AgrtctUture  Organization  and  the 
World  Pood  Programme,  is  helping  several 
hundred  women  with  low-interest  credits 
for  small-scale  productive  projects  including 
technical  training,  and  designed  to  provide  a 
framework  for  further  support  by  the 
United  Nations  Voluntary  Pund  for  the 
Decade  for  Women,  and  NOOs. 

I  hope  you  will  already  have  mentally 
noted  tiiat  these  missing  Ingredients  in  de- 
velopment aU  have  one  strange  characteris- 
tic—the moment  you  state  them  they  seem 
so  utterly  obvious  that  it  is  hard  to  beUeve 
thay  are  not  by  now  intrinsic,  almost  auto- 
matic considerations  in  development  de- 
signs. But  they  tiave  not  been.  Another  clas- 
sic example  of  this  phenomenon  is  post-tiar- 
vest  storage.  How  on  earth  have  so  many 
millions  upon  miUions  of  doUars  been  in- 
vested in  reaching  for  higher  vertical  }r1elds 
and  for  Increased  growing  acreage,  whUe  15 
to  25  percent  of  present  production  has  con- 
tinued to  be  lost  as  a  resiUt  of  pests,  right 
under  everyone's  eyes?  Again,  I  submit  that 
the  essential  answer  is  that  the  eyes  were 
not  on  the  main  source  of  the  harvests — the 
smaU  farmers. 

The  chain  of  need  thus  brought  Imck  into 
focus  continues.  If  development  Is  once  di- 
rected out  to  where  the  great  mass  of  people 
live  in  abject  poverty,  then  you  decentralize 
and  intensify  training  in  farming  techniques 
that  the  small  farmer  can  adopt.  You  also 
decentralize  the  training  of  primary  health 
care  personnel,  so  that  those  who  get  the 
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training  come  from  the  rural  areas  where 
they  are  needed,  instead  of  trying  to  force 
already-urbanised  graduates  of  urban 
schools  to  work  in  the  countryside.  And  you 
decentralize  small-scale  and  artisanal  indus- 
try, and  the  training  that  It  too  will  need  to 
take  root  in  rural  areas.  Rural  feeder  roads, 
reafforestation,  and  smaU-scale  irrigation 
and  drinking  water  supply  systems  also  sud- 
denly come  Into  focus  as  very  strategic— and 
do  not  need  capital-intensive  investment: 
UNDPs  Special  PubUc  Works  Programme 
with  the  International  Labour  Organization 
have  to  date  generated  over  10  million  work- 
days in  some  45  countries,  with  lasting  de- 
velopment benefits  and  community-mobi- 
lized self-help  to  sustain  them. 

In  aU  of  this,  there  is  the  perennially  elu- 
sive need  for  coordination,  at  two  levels:  the 
international  and  the  design-leveL 

We  simply  must  help  developing  countries 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  week-after- 
week,  visitations  by  uncoordinated  missions 
from  aU  over  the  donor  North,  exhausting 
the  same  handful  of  planners  in  successive 
rituals  of  airport  meetings,  briefings,  an- 
swering largely  the  same  questions,  then 
trying  to  cater  to  the  individual  sectoral  en- 
thusiasms and  different  procedural  require- 
ments of  each  mluion.  entertaining  them, 
seeing  them  off,  and  rushing  back  to  their 
offices  to  try  to  do  some  operational  work 
before  the  next  plane  is  due  to  land  and  dis- 
gorge the  next  mission. 

At  the  design  level,  we  tiave  simply  got  to 
respond  to  the  long-accimiulated  bad  experi- 
ence of  projects  planned  so  narrowly  that 
they  lack  the  crucial  cross-sectoral  rein- 
forcement. Again,  this  need  for  holistic  de- 
velopment design  and  budget-planning  is  so 
obvious  that  it  seems  almost  ritual  Utany 
once  stated.  Yet  to  this  day  it  remains  a  cru- 
cial weakness  in  numerous  development 
projects.  We  must  challenge  aU  institutional 
and  sectoral  chauvinism  (not  least  the  UN 
System  which  is  also  only  human),  and  the 
constantly  debilitating  effect  of  our  artifi- 
cial compartmentalizing  of  development 
We  must  open  minds,  to  "see  things  whole". 

Above  all,  we  must  open  our  minds  so  that 
we  can  Uterally  "see"  people  who  have  for 
too  long  been  almost  invisible;  "see"  women 
as  economic  agents  not  Just  wives  and  moth- 
ers; "see"  communities  for  the  repositories 
of  practical  knowledge  that  they  reaUy  are, 
and  for  the  cumulatively  vast  resources  of 
human  energy  for  self-help  which  have  lain 
relatively  unUpped  because  of  the  official 
disdain  of  centralised  minds  for  nongovern- 
mental leadership  and  Initiative.  Develop- 
ment design  and  programme  formulation 
needs  human  feasibiUty  study;  development 
needs  to  be  planned  with  the  intended 
actors  and  beneficiaries,  consulting  them 
about  what  is  feasible  for  them  to  under- 
take, in  what  time-frame,  and  what  first. 
Again,  this  seems  desperately  obvious  to 
many  when  stated;  but  the  lack  of  attention 
to  it  would  suggest  it  were  heresy. 

I  have  used  the  term  "heresy"  quite  deUb- 
erately.  because  we  need  to  Uberate  our- 
selves from  the  surprisingly  tight  and 
narrow  set  of  assumptions  that  modem 
growth-economists  and  theoreticians  have 
elevated  to  almost  holy  writ  out  of  scarcely 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience of  the  urban-Uidustrialised  tech- 
nology—and money-oriented  model.  We 
need  to  start  aslting,  far  more  often.  "Who 
said  that  such  and  such  is  a  universal  pre- 
requisite of  progress  for  aU  societies,  every- 
where?" 

For  example,  who  said  tliat  the  practice  of 
barter  is  primitive  and  must  be  replaced  by 
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the  use  of  money  for  all  exchange  every- 
where if  development  Is  to  begin  to  take 
place?  The  impact  of  this  single  proposition 
on  national  and  local  economies  and  poor 
families  and  the  dreadful  extra  burdens  im- 
posed upon  trade  among  nations,  above  all 
upon  poor  nations  trying  to  enter  world 
trade  markets,  come  into  focus  the  moment 
the  heretical  question  Is  asked. 

Who  said  that  modem,  improved  homes 
must  be  built  with  artificial  factory-made 
materials,  or  they  will  not  be  modem  and 
will  not  be  capable  of  Improved  shelter? 
This  notion  has  been  picked  up  almost 
wholesale  by  people  in  developing  countries. 
It  has  entaUed  incalciilable  costs  in  precious 
foreign  exchange  for  imported  cement  and 
corrugated  iron  roofing  for  a  minority, 
whUe  masses  of  people  were  left  waiting  for 
such  "modernity".  Yet,  as  UNDP-supported 
projects  have  been  proving.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  Innovate  and  Improve  in  tradi- 
tional Indigenous  buUding  materials,  like 
adobe,  at  low  cost  and  wltb  large-scale  local 
employment  of  people. 

Yet  again,  who  said  that  the  entire  accu- 
mulated technology  in  pharmaceuticals 
evolved  In  the  Third  World  over  mlUennia, 
should  be  Ignored  and  disdained  as  primitive 
quackery,  to  be  replaced  by  massive  imports 
of  factory-made  drugs  or  of  drug  factories? 
WeU,  we  lost  years  in  that  field.  untU  it 
could  become  respectable  for  the  World 
Health  Organization,  with  UNICiT  and 
UNDP,  to  begin  buUdlng  Usts  combining 
modem,  and  numerous,  traditional  indige- 
nous medicines  which  were  found  upon  test- 
ing to  l>e  entirely  vaUd.  safe,  and  low-cost. 

And  finaUy  from  so  many  such  questions 
that  emerge  out  of  the  trial  and  error  of  de- 
velopment these  last  35  years,  who  said  that 
people  must  achieve  Uteracy— be  able  to 
read  and  write— before  they  can  become 
agents  of  their  own  development?  We  would 
all  agree,  everywhere,  that  human  innova- 
tion advances  exponentiaUy  through  print- 
ed communication.  But  does  that  mean  the 
total  neglect  of  the  power  of  the  spoken  and 
the  heard  word,  and  of  the  latent  develop- 
ment energy  of  the  masses  of  poor  people 
who  lukve  rich  and  vibrant  oral  cultures  and 
forms  of  learning?  A  modest  UNDP-support- 
ed project  in  MaU,  making  no  earth-shaking 
claims,  is  quietly  buUding  audio  cassette  U- 
br&rtes  of  practical  development  informa- 
tion, run  by  each  community  asking  for  a  U- 
brary;  and  they  are  already  dedicating 
garden  plots  to  finance  the  repurchase  of 
batteries  for  their  cassette  recorders,  so 
deeply  do  they  feel  that  these  Ubraries 
belong  to  themselves. 

I  hope  that  in  posing  these  questions  and 
citing  these  examples  of  appropriate  re- 
sponse, no  one  will  have  misunderstood  my 
meaning.  I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to 
the  past,  nor  a  rtigmimmi  of  modem  econom- 
ic organization  and  technology.  I  have  not 
suggested  that  any  one  of  the  Ingredients, 
for  sound  development  I  have  cited  has 
been  totaUy  neglected  by  everyone— or.  by 
the  way.  always  remembered  in  UNDP.  Nor 
I  am  urging  that  any  of  them  Is  "the  new 
key  to  development".  I  am  opposed  to  exces- 
sive enthusiasms  of  aU  kinds  in  development 
work.  What  I  am  urging  is  that  we  pay 
much  more  attention  to  the  simple  factors — 
things  that  are  not  glamorous  yet  make 
straightforward  common  sense,  the  moment 
they  are  identified.  And  I  am  certainly 
urging  a  general  InteUectual  Ul>eration— in 
the  South,  from  the  inherited  premise  that 
progress  means  blindly  copying  everything 
in  the  North  at  whatever  cost  (cultural,  fi- 
nancial, ecological);  and  in  the  Nortli.  a  lib- 
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ermtion  from  the  deeply  IngnOned  f&lth  that 
It  has  all  the  right  answers  for  development 
anywhere.  If  It  has  made  so  much  progress 
so  quickly  In  Its  own  countries. 

We  must  accordingly  strengthen  our  per- 
ceptive capacities  along  the  entire  spectrum 
of  development— and  recheck  our  language 
to  see  what  that,  too.  may  reveal;  for  lan- 
guage both  reflects  and  reinforces  preju- 
dices. Doubtless  this  will  be  addressed  in  the 
development  education  and  communication 
components  of  this  Conference  which  I  am 
deUghted  to  see  in  the  programme.  We 
should  never,  for  example,  have  adopted  the 
term  "aid"  to  describe  official  development 
co-operation:  it  connotes  and  promotes 
Images  of  chariUble  donations  involving 
real  deprivation  by  donor  governments  and 
their  tax-payers;  whereas  the  combination 
of  spending  these  "aid"  funds  at  home,  and 
helping  to  develop  purchasing  power  In  de- 
veloping countries,  makes  even  grant  fund- 
ing as  much  of  an  extension  and  expansion 
of  Northern  domestic  economies  as  expres- 
sions of  compassionate  charity.  We  should 
also  stop  using  the  term  "technology  trans- 
fer", because  It  connotes  moving  technology 
from  those  who  have  It  to  those  who  have 
none— and  wholesale  at  that:  technology  se- 
lection and  adaptation  by  developing  coun- 
tries is  what  we  must  support  and  advance. 

I  am  not  even  sure  that  the  term  "devel- 
opment" gives  us  a  deep  enough  under- 
standing of  what  the  developing  countries 
have  really  been  facing.  For  what  they  have 
really  faced— Involving  everything  from  re- 
covering their  cultures  to  defining  the 
nature  of  their  needed  indigenously  de- 
signed Institutions:  from  their  agricultural 
policies  to  where  they  had  roads  and  tele- 
graph and  where  they  didn't- has  In  many 
cases  t>een  '"post-colonial  reconstruction" 
and  then  development. 

Let  us  also  be  more  careful  with  sweeping 
references  to  '"mis-management"  and  ""cor- 
ruption"—uttered  In  donor  countries  In  a 
curious  special  way.  as  though  intrtnslcaUy 
different  from  the  mismanagement  and  cor- 
ruption dally  reported  In  many  donor  coun- 
tries themselves.  Of  course  there  is  corrup- 
tion, and  of  course  there  is  mismanagement 
in  developing  countries.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  some  of  the  donor-country  com- 
mentary about  this  doesn't  have  a  note  of 
special  disappointment  in  It— as  though 
some  people  In  the  Western  world  somehow 
hoped  that  liberated  peoples  In  the  South 
had  a  chance  to  start  ""from  scratch"",  would 
do  better  than  the  West,  and  would  all 
behave  like  saints  before  so  much  poverty. 
The  answer  of  course  is  that  they  never 
could  start  from  scratch;  and  there  never 
was  any  reason  why.  as  human  beings  like 
the  rest  of  us.  endowed  both  with  nobleness 
and  frailty,  they  should  be  able  to  avoid  the 
weaknesses  that  plagued  Western  societies 
at  comparable  states— and  that  still  do  even 
amid  our  enormous  affluence  and  much- 
vaunted  standard-setting.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
was.  not  a  Third  World,  but  a  global  excep- 
tion—and even  he  said  that  he  was  "only  a 
politician  trying  to  be  a  saint". 

Although  I  know  that  media  professionals 
dislike  hearing  this.  It  Is  also  profoundly  dis- 
turbing that  the  kindly  generous,  caring 
citizens  of  the  donor  countries— who  sxt 
proving  their  solidarity  all  over  again  over 
Africa— are  so  seldom  allowed  to  read  or 
hear  or  see  on  their  screens  any  good  news 
from  the  South.  Even  over  the  Africa  emer- 
gency, it  Is  evident  that  scarcely  anyone 
knows  of  the  special  self-help  Initiatives  and 
sacrifices  being  made  by  Africans  to  help 
their  feUow-cltlzens  In  distress.  It  Is  vital  for 
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development  educators  and  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  to  find  new  ways  to  convey 
achievement  by  the  developing  countries, 
progress  in  our  North-South  partnership, 
amid  all  the  problems  and  difficulties  which 
themselves  are  means  of  poalUve  develop- 
ment education. 

And  so,  I  come  back  to  Wendell  WUlkie.  a 
remarkably  perceptive  man  who  left  us  so 
soon  after  his  unforgettable  book  had 
reached  around  the  world  In  nearly  three 
million  copies  in  the  midst  of  war.  Urging 
that,  and  I  quote  him.  "Our  Western  world 
and  our  presumed  supremacy  are  now  on 
trial.  Otir  boasting  and  our  big  talk  leave 
Asia  cold",  he  went  on  to  make  one  of  the 
most  powerful  appeals  then  to  be  beard, 
even  before  the  United  Nations  had  t>een 
bom.  It  has  a  healthy  democratic,  modest 
ring  to  It  for  a  very  proud  United  States 
even  today.  He  wrote 

"When  I  say  that  this  world  demands  the 
full  participation  of  a  self-confident  Amer- 
ica. I  am  only  passing  on  an  Invitation 
which  the  peoples  of  the  East  have  given  us. 
They  would  like  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
other  United  Nations  to  be  partners  with 
them  in  this  grand  adventure  .  .  .  the 
chance  to  help  create  a  new  society  in  which 
men  and  women  the  world  around  can  live 
and  grow  invigorated  by  independence  and 
freedom"". 

"That  Is  surely  our  agenda  today,  in  this 
forthieth  anniversary  year  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  Conference  convenes  in  "one 
world,  rich  and  poor",  to  build  upon  our  suc- 
cesses and  learn  from  our  failures,  so  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  can  really  meet 
In  one  world— rich  In  a  universally  energised 
humanity:  rich  in  cooperatlveness;  tranquil 
amid  real  disarmament;  one  world  where 
the  word  "poor"  has  been  retired  Into  histo- 
ry books. 

It  la  a  dream  within  our  grasp— In  which 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  complacency: 
nothing  to  lose  but  the  weakness  In  our 
present  economies.  It  Is  an  "aJl-win"  chal- 
lenge in  a  positive-sum  game  which  our  chil- 
dren the  world  over  have  a  right  to  expect 
us  to  overcome. 

We  cannot  expect  their  forglveneaa  U  we 
make  It  their  Inheritance.* 
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Wayne  County  Department  of  Public 
Workfi. 

Many  people  are  satisfied  to  achieve 
either  in  the  private  sector  or  In  public 
office  holdtog.  Seldom  do  we  see  the 
remarkable  blend  of  both  public  and 
private  achievement,  intertwined  with 
responsible  partisanship  on  behalf  of 
the  15th  District  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. 

We  know  that  Royce  and  his  family 
now  look  forward  to  his  well-earned 
respite  from  his  official  duties.  But  in 
another  sense  he  will  never  depart 
from  the  special  Job  and  pleasure  he 
derives  from  his  family  and  the  satis- 
faction he  derives  from  assisting 
others.* 


HONORING  ROYCE  SMITH 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

oriacHiaAH 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  REPREscirrATrvcs 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  pleasurable  it  is  to  be  able  to 
laud  and  commemorate  a  resident  of 
my  congressional  district  who  has 
combined  aU  of  the  noble  aspects  of 
commimity  service,  professional  at- 
tainment, family  achievement  and  a 
fulfilling  life.  We  are  pleased  to  Join 
family,  friends  and  associates  of  Royce 
Smith  in  saluting  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  government. 

Very  few  individuals  can  take  with 
them  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  duty  faithfully  performed.  But 
Royce  Smith  is  able  to  do  this  based 
upon  his  record  as  Belleville  council- 
man, Belleville  mayor,  member  of  the 
Wayne  Coimty  Board  of  Commission- 
ers   and    managing    director    of    the 


THE  TREASURY'S  TAX  PROPOS- 
AL WOULD  HURT  OHIO  OIL 
AND  GAS  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

Of  TBZ  HOUSS  OF  RKPRXSDfTATTVXS 

Monday,  ApHl  28,  19SS 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department's  new  tax  pro- 
posal would  severely  Impact  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry  in  my  home  State  of 
Ohio— an  industry  which  Just  enjoyed 
its  finest  year  ever.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  three  major 
components  of  the  Treasury's  plan 
that  would  have  wide-ranging  negative 
effects  in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  in 
Ohio. 

The  Treasury's  tax  plan  Includes 
three  proposals  that  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about.  They  are:  First,  loss  of 
intangible  drilling  cost  deduction; 
second,  repeal  of  statutory  depletion: 
and  third,  elimination  of  Investment 
tax  credit.  These  three  proposals.  If 
enacted,  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
fiscal  health  of  Ohio's  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. A  recent  survey  by  the  Ohio 
Oil  and  Gas  Association  regarding  the 
Treasury's  proposals  revealed  some 
disturbing  information.  If  enacted, 
these  proposals  would  have  the  follow- 
ing effects:  First,  expenditures  for  oil 
and  gas  production  in  Ohio  would  de- 
cline by  72  percent:  second,  the 
number  of  new  wells  In  Ohio  would  de- 
cline by  71  percent;  third,  revenues 
paid  to  related  industries  in  Ohio 
would  decline  by  54  percent;  and 
fourth,  employment  in  the  industry  in 
Ohio  would  be  cut  by  43  percent. 

While  all  of  the  above  facts  are  quite 
disturbing.  I  am  most  concerned  about 
the  unacceptable  amount  of  Jobs  that 
would  be  lost  and  the  grave  reduction 
in  oil  and  gas  production  In  Ohio.  In 
my  home  district  the  imemplosmient 
has  been  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Nation  for  several  years.  The  State  of 
Ohio  is  struggling  to  catch  up  with 
this  so-called  economic  recovery.  The 
oU  and  gas  industry  had  been  a  steady 
part  of  Ohio's  economic  growth.  If  the 
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above  mentioned  proposals  by  the 
Treasury  Department  were  enacted, 
3,266  fewer  wells  would  be  drilled  in 
Ohio  and  over  7,000  Ohioans  would 
lose  their  Jobs.  The  effects  of  these 
proposals  would  not  be  isolated  to 
Ohio— 630.000  Jobs  would  be  lost  na- 
tionally and  investment  capital  for 
drilling  in  the  United  States  would  de- 
cline by  $10  billion.  This  would  ulti- 
mately add  to  our  already  severe  trade 
deficit  problem  and  have  a  significant- 
ly negative  effect  on  the  national 
economy. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
these  proposals  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  with  me  to  bring  forth  a 
tax  plan  that  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
one  that  will  not  discourage  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  vital  Ameri- 
can industries.* 


NICARAGUA-A  CONTINUING 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

or  WASHIVGTOII 
nr  THX  HOTTSK  OF  RKPRESERTATTTKS 

Monday.  AprU  29,  1985 

•  IiSr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  ended  for  the 
moment,  a  lengthy  and  heated  debate 
on  the  proper  response  of  the  United 
States  to  the  political  situation  in 
Nicaragua. 

Many  issues  were  raised  during  the 
debate,  including  the  possibility  of 
direct  U.S.  involvement,  the  deplora- 
ble atrocities  attributed  to  each  side, 
the  reliability  of  various  experts  and 
partisans,  and  the  amount  of  money 
under  consideration.  But  I  believe  the 
crucial  issue  before  the  House  was 
whether  the  United  States  should  help 
the  forces  seeking  a  more  democractlc 
form  of  government  for  Nicaragua, 
whether  we  should  keep  a  hands-off 
approach,  or  whether  we  should  seek 
closer  ties  with  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. 

I  feel  the  answer  Is  clear.  When 
given  the  choice  of  aligning  ourselves 
with  a  Communist  regime  intertwined 
militarily  and  economically  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  doing  nothing, 
or  supporting  groups  which  espouse 
democratic  idetds  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. I  believe  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  in  promoting  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  where 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Central 
American  countries  are  so  directly  af- 
fected. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  the 
Sandlnista  government,  which  the 
United  States  originally  supported 
after  we  helped  remove  Somoza,  has 
broken  Its  promises  of  reform.  It 
promised  fair  and  open  elections,  yet 
Junta  member  Bayardo  Arce  admits 
that  the  elections  were  a  propaganda 
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ploy  and  that  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nistas had  no  intention  of  handing 
over  or  sharing  power  with  their  oppo- 
nents. It  promised  political  pluralism, 
yet  the  army,  the  militia,  and  the 
police  are  the  private  property  of  the 
ruling  political  party.  It  promised  to 
remain  nonaligned.  yet  in  addition  to 
inviting  some  10,000  Cuban,  East 
German.  Bulgarian,  and  Soviet  advis- 
ers to  the  country,  the  Sandinistas 
have  also  accepted  some  $300  million 
per  year  in  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  build  up 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  military 
force  in  Central  America. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  groups 
which  espouse  democratic  ideals  and 
economic  opportunity.  These  groups 
are  led,  for  the  most  part,  by  individ- 
uals who  originally  helped  lead  the 
democratic  opposition  to  Somoza,  but 
now  find  themselves  philosophically 
and  politically  at  odds  with  the  Com- 
munist Sandinistas.  These  forces,  call 
them  Contras  or  freedom  fighters  or 
whatever,  I  am  now  convinced,  have 
the  wlU  and  the  capability  to  carry  on, 
grow  in  nimibers,  and  effect  change 
for  the  better  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  consider  the 
Nicaragua  situation  in  a  vacuum. 
Soviet  and  Cuban  intrusion  around 
the  globe  pose  a  serious  threat  not 
only  to  world  stability  but  to  our  own 
national  security  interests.  The  United 
States  now  tries  to  meet  this  challenge 
through  a  variety  of  economic,  politi- 
cal, military,  and  diplomatic  means. 
We  are  now  applying  to  Nicaragua 
moderate  economic,  political  and, 
through  the  Contedora  nations,  diplo- 
matic pressure.  The  proposed  $14  mil- 
lion in  military  support  to  the  rebels  is 
a  very  moderate  amoimt  of  potential 
military  pressure. 

I  strongly  support  our  policy  of 
trjring  to  return  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment to  its  original  goals  and  aspi- 
rations. Our  policy  is  to  encourage  the 
Sandlnista  government  to  negotiate 
with  the  various  opposition  groups;  to 
end  military  ties  with  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  hold  free  and  open 
elections;  to  allow  a  free  press  and  to 
end  religious  and  racial  oppression. 
Otirs  is  a  temperate  and  positive 
policy,  which,  if  supported  by  the 
American  people  and  by  Congress,  I 
believe  offers  the  hope  of  both  im- 
proving our  own  security  and  redeem- 
ing for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  the 
promises  of  the  Sandlnista  revolu- 
tion.* 


MARKET  ORIENTATION 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MnnmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  29.  1985 

•  BSr.  STANGELAND.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
market  orientation  is  certainly  the 
bu^  word  surroimdlng  this  year's 
FarmBllL 
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The  administration  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  structuring  a  future  farm  pro- 
gram that  will  emphasize  achieving 
new  markets  for  our  farm  products. 

I  believe  that  one  area  with  enor- 
mous market  potential  is  being  com- 
pletely overlooked— the  production  of 
ethanol. 

The  fortunate  absense  of  soaring  oil 
prices— such  as  those  occiuring  during 
the  oil  price  shocks  of  1973  and  1979— 
has  made  many  view  ethanol  produc- 
tion as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Elthanol  production  continues  to  be 
a  growing  industry.  Alcohol  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  fuel  purposes 
has  exploded  from  an  estimated  10 
million  gallons  in  1978  to  410  million 
gallons  in  1984.  Sales  of  the  10-percent 
gasohol  blend  are  estimated  by  indus- 
try sources  at  more  than  5  billion  gal- 
lons last  year. 

The  potential  market  impact  of 
widespread  ethanol  consumption  is  as- 
tounding. Over  100  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  are  used  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  If  you  assimie  a  lO-pen^nt 
ethanol  mixture,  4.3  billion  bushels  of 
grain  would  be  needed.  Considering 
the  fact  that  total  U.S.  grain  produc- 
tion is  on  the  order  of  10  billion  bush- 
els annuaUy,  the  market  implications 
for  our  farmers  are  obvious. 

The  increased  prices  our  farmers 
could  achieve  through  this  type  of  na- 
tional ethanol  fuels  program  would 
make  price  supports,  deficiency  pay- 
ments, acreage  reduction  programs, 
and  other  farm  program  tools  a  moot 
issue.  A  huge  market  would  be  opened 
to  absorb  the  incredible  level  of  pro- 
ductivity that  makes  American  agri- 
culture a  modem-day  miracle. 

The  advantages  are  as  enormous  as 
they  are  obvious.  Farmers  could 
produce  for  a  price,  farm  suppliers 
would  Increase  their  sales,  equipment 
dealers  would  be  rejuvenated,  small 
businesses  would  pick  up,  the  health 
of  rural  banks  would  be  restored,  and 
the  hum  of  American  agriculture  and 
our  rural  economy  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  is  easy— too  easy— to  get  compla- 
cent about  our  national  energy  securi- 
ty during  an  oil  glut  and  relatively 
stable  fuel  prices.  But  we  all  know 
that  this  is  a  temporary  phenomenon 
at  best.  The  transition  from  non- 
renewable energy  sources  to  renew- 
able—such as  ethanol— is  going  to 
come.  The  only  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it 
in  a  manner  that  will  minimize  the 
degree  of  disruption  that  will  other- 
wise ensue. 

During  future  congressional  delib- 
erations on  the  issue  of  market  orien- 
tation, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  the  need  to  further  encourage 
and  develop  a  domestic  industry  that 
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may  offer  our  farmen  the  greatest 
market  potential  of  all— ethanol.* 


AMERICAN  DOLLARS? 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1985 
•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  continue  to  witness  examples 
day  In  and  day  out  of  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  America's  foreign  trade  bal- 
ance, what  with  American  workers  and 
American  companies  losing  out  to  for- 
eign imports,  it  now  appears  that  our 
own  Federal  Government  has  finally 
decided  to  throw  in  the  towel  and  will 
now  give  their  business  to  foreign  en- 
terprises instead  of  to  American  firms. 
I  have  recently  been  informed  that 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
a  division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  $8  million  to  a  firm  located  in  Swit- 
zerland for  printing  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  American 
currency.  I  feel  this  recent  disclosure 
that  our  own  Government  wishes  to 
utilize  equipment  made  outside  of  this 
country  so  as  to  print  American  dol- 
lars is  the  ultimate  betrayal  by  this 
administration  of  American  workers 
and  American  companies.  The  serious 
nature  of  America's  trade  imbalance 
problem  should  not  be  belittled  and 
minimized  by  an  administration  that 
blatantly  overlooks  American  firms 
when  it  comes  to  reviewing  bids  sub- 
mitted to  our  Government.  If  we  are 
to  ever  realize  an  America  with  full 
employment  and  strong  and  vital  en- 
terprises, then  the  time  has  come  to 
correct  the  policy  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  regarding  contracts  for 
goods  and  services.* 


JEANNE  SLIFKA  HONORED  FOR 
HER  WORK 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  KZW  JKXSKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  evening.  May  3.  1985,  a  fine 
and  gracious  community  servant,  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Slifka.  is  being  honored  by  her 
friends  and  the  community  of  Ba- 
yonne.  NJ. 

Jeanne  Slifka  has  recently  retired 
after  13  years  service  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Bayonne  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Red 
Cross.  I  can  attest  to  the  efficiency 
and  dedication  of  Jeanne  Slifka.  and 
esprit  de  corps  she  has  developed 
within  all  those  she  has  touched,  and 
for  her  compassionate  delivery  of 
home  service  needs. 
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Jeanne  became  executive  director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Bayonne 
Chapter,  after  7  years  of  volunteer 
service,  including  membership  on  its 
Board  of  Directors.  She  became  in- 
volved with  the  Red  Cross  through 
Vincent  Burke,  chairperson  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Jeanne  has  been  a  civic  leader  in 
working  for  local  volunteer  groups  and 
charitable  organizations  since  1946. 
Her  role  as  an  activist  on  behalf  of 
such  causes  includes  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bayonne  Hospital  Volun- 
teers for  2  years,  and  chairman  of  pe- 
diatrics, and  appointment  to  the  Juve- 
nile Conference  Committee. 

Jeanne  was  instrumental  in  reacti- 
vating Mount  Carmel  Guild  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Church,  to- 
gether with  the  former  Pastor,  Rev. 
Ted  Zaorski,  she  became  its  first  presi- 
dent and  remained  as  such  for  the 
first  7  years. 

She  has  also  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Executive  Board  of 
Mount  Carmel  Guild  In  Newark, 
which  assists  the  handicapped  and  un- 
derprivileged; the  Executive  Board  of 
St.  Dominic  Academy,  Jersey  City,  and 
on  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
Pavonla  Girl  Scout  Council. 

Jeanne  has  also  served  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

For  all  of  her  hours  of  dedicated 
service,  Jeanne  is  proud  of  the  follow- 
ing awards:  American  National  Red 
Cross,  New  Jersey  Blood  Services, 
United  Way  of  Hudson  County,  Ba- 
yonne Boy  Scout  Council  and  Mount 
Carmel  Guild. 

In  1972  Jeanne  was  selected  a 
"Woman  of  Achievement"  by  the 
Jersey  Journal. 

On  May  1,  at  St.  Andrew's  HaU.  Ba- 
yonne. Jeanne  will  receive  the  first 
annual  Civic  Achievement  Award  of 
the  "Irelands'  32,"  as  announced  by 
Leo  Hurley,  president  of  the  group. 
The  Awards  Committee  felt  that  her 
longstanding  record  of  achievement  in 
the  commiuiity  clearly  stamped  her  as 
an  individual  deserving  of  recognition 
as  this  year's  achiever. 

Jeanne  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Polish  American  Woman's  Auxiliary 
and  has  served  as  its  vice  president. 

Jeanne  Slifka,  the  former  Jeanne 
Sweeney,  is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Family 
Academy,  a  lifelong  Bayonne  resident 
whose  family  has  been  part  of  the  city 
for  three  generations.  She  lives  with 
her  hust>and.  Edward,  and  is  the 
mother  of  two  daughters. 

Jeanne  "makes  a  difference"  as  Indi- 
cated in  an  article  written  about  her  In 
the  Jersey  Journal,  which  I  would  like 
to  quote  from: 

Her  unique  ability  to  recruit  workers  has 
resulted  In  an  Increaae  of  volunteers— from 
7  to  nearly  100  in  the  laat  7  years. 

The  Bayonne  Red  Cross  Is  partially 
funded  by  the  United  Way  of  Hudson 
County  and  the  National  Red  Cross,  but 
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when  more  money  Is  needed.  Mrs.  Slifka  Is 
one  of  the  first  people  to  start  a  drive. 

These  additional  funds  raised  by  activities 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Slifka  have  greatly  kept 
the  chapter  running. 

Expanding  the  number  of  blood  banks 
within  the  city  from  3  to  14  is  another  of 
Mrs.  Sllfka's  projects. 

In  addition  to  offering  safety,  swimming. 
First  Aid  and  other  courses,  the  Red  Cross 
Is  a  referral  service.  I  come  here  every 
morning  and  never  know  what  to  expect, 
the  executive  director  said. 

Perhaps  a  message  she  composed  to  a 
local  organization  best  describes  her  atti- 
tude towards  her  role  in  the  community: 

If  every  task  Is  performed  In  His  COod's] 
name.  It  no  longer  becomes  a  task— It  is  a 
labor  of  love. 

Jeanne  certainly  lives  up  to  her  mes- 
sage, as  her  friends  can  attest.  They 
are  pajrlng  tribute  to  her  with  the 
dinner  in  her  honor  chaired  by  James 
P.  Sweeney,  assisted  by  Patrick  F.X. 
Nilan,  president  of  the  United  Way  of 
Hudson  County,  who  will  introduce 
the  guest  of  honor. 

Bayonne  Mayor  Dennis  P.  Collins 
will  be  a  speaker,  joined  by  others  who 
will  tell  the  story  of  Jeanne  Sllfka's 
life  and  her  great  tributes  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Bayonne  but  throughout 
the  area. 

Jeanne  Slifka  has  reiterated  the 
words  of  David  Grayson: 

To  be  needed  In  other  human  lives— Is 
there  anything  greater  or  more  beautiful  In 
this  world. 

Jeanne  leaves  the  Bayonne  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  community  has  had 
its  share  of  problems,  especially  deal- 
ing with  fire  victims,  in  addition  to  the 
problems  of  many  servicemen  at  the 
Bayonne  military  base,  and  the  grow- 
ing older  American  population  and 
that  of  the  handicapped. 

Jeanne  Slifka  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  community  service  with  com- 
petence and  courage.  In  the  few  in- 
stances where  perhaps  the  desired 
result  could  not  be  obtained.  Jeanne 
gave  a  message  of  hope  to  those  in 
need,  reminding  them  that  "every- 
thing is  done  in  the  world  by  hope, 
which  urges  us  on  telling  us  tomorrow 
will  be  better." 

She  echoes  the  words  of  Von  Knebel 
who  said: 

Hope  awakens  courage.  He  who  can  im- 
plant courage  in  the  human  soul  is  the  best 
physician. 

Jeanne  tells  us  that  she  and  Ed  are 
planning  retirement  and  will  "take  it 
easy."  Many  who  know  of  her  ebul- 
lient personality  question  that  state- 
ment. However,  if  she  does  choose  this 
route,  she  will  be  well  deserving. 

Oscar  Wilde  wrote: 
"Contentment  lies  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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If  I  could  describe  Jeanne  Slifka  by 
repeating  the  words  of  a  great  author, 
I  would  choose  those  of  John  Bur- 
roughs, as  follows: 

I  Am  CONTDfT 

The  longer  1  live  the  more  my  mind  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the 
world  •  •  • 

I  have  loved  the  feel  of  the  grass  under 
my  feet,  and  the  sound  of  the  running 
streams  by  my  side.  The  hum  of  the  wind  in 
the  tree-tops  has  always  been  good  music  to 
me.  and  the  face  of  the  fields  has  often  com- 
forted me  more  than  the  faces  of  men. 

I  am  in  love  with  this  world;  by  my  consti- 
tution I  have  nestled  lovingly  in  It.  It  has 
been  home.  It  has  been  my  point  of  outlook 
into  the  universe.  I  have  not  bruised  myself 
against  it.  nor  tried  to  use  It  ignobly. 

I  tiave  tilled  its  soul.  I  have  gathered  its 
harvests.  I  have  waited  upon  its  seasons, 
and  always  have  I  reaped  what  I  have  sown. 

While  delved  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
sky  overhead.  While  I  gathered  its  bread 
and  meat  for  my  body.  I  did  not  neglect  to 
gather  its  bread  and  meat  for  my  soul. 

I  have  climbed  its  mountains,  roamed  its 
forests,  sailed  its  waters,  crossed  its  deserts, 
felt  the  sting  of  its  frosts,  the  oppression  of 
its  heats,  the  drench  of  its  rains,  and  the 
fury  of  its  winds,  and  always  have  beauty 
and  joy  waited  upon  my  goings  and  comings. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wish 
to  join  me  today  in  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Jeanne  Slifka.  servant  of 
God— servant  of  mankind.* 


1985  AAA  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  LIFESAVING  MEDAL 
RECIPIENTS 


a  life  of  luxury— 

but  comea  only  to  him  that  labors  and  over- 
comes— 

to  him  that  performs  the  task  in  hand  and 
reaps 

the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done." 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  viRonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May, 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
whose  national  headquarters  is  located 
in  the  lOth  District  of  Virginia,  is  pre- 
senting five  young  people  the  highest 
award  given  to  members  of  school 
safety  patrols  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  AAA  School  Safety  Patrol 
Llfesavlng  Medal. 

The  llfesavlng  medal  program  was 
initiated  in  1949  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  to  recognize 
and  honor  selected  school  patrol  mem- 
bers for  their  heroic  llfesavlng  contri- 
bution to  their  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  been 
more  than  270  boys  and  girls  from  28 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  life- 
saving  medal. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  safety  se- 
lects deserving  medal  recipients  from 
those  candidates  who  have  been  offi- 
cially nominated  for  consideration. 

The  1985  recipients  of  the  AAA 
School  Safety  Patrol  Llfesavlng  Medal 
are: 
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Shelby  L.  Butler,  II,  Pershing 
School,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Mark 
Gilbert,  12,  Nathan  Davis  School.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Shane  M.  Swiger,  II, 
Harden  Elementary  School,  Salem, 
West  Virginia;  Randolph  Wilson,  10, 
David  Weir  School,  Fairfield,  Califor- 
nia; and  Garth  D.  Yohn.  II.  Stlegel  El- 
ementary School,  Manhelm,  Pennsyl- 
vania.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


TEHACHAPI  BREAKS  GROUND 
ON  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OP  CALXPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  27,  1985,  the  com- 
munity of  Tehachapi  in  my  district 
marked  a  long-awaited  occasion  when 
ground  was  finally  broken  on  a  flood 
control  project  to  protect  homes, 
farms,  and  businesses  in  this  beautiful 
mountain  valley. 

The  Tehachapi  watershed  project, 
when  it  is  completed,  will  protect  more 
than  3,000  acres  of  farmland  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Tehachapi,  and  it  will  im- 
prove land  and  water  management 
throughout  the  watershed  while  re- 
ducing soil  erosion. 

On  April  27,  ground  was  broken  at 
the  Antelope  E>am  site,  and  a  number 
of  local  agencies  and  individuals 
worked  for  many  years  to  make  this 
day  possible.  The  Tehachapi  Resource 
Conservation  District,  Tehachapi- 
Commings  Water  District,  city  of  Te- 
hachapi, and  Kem  County  Water 
Agency  have  all  put  forth  a  stistalned 
effort  to  make  the  Tehachapi  water- 
shed project  a  reality. 

For  more  than  25  years,  from  the 
very  first  feasibility  study  In  1959,  the 
vision  and  perseverance  of  men  such 
as  Fred  Patterson,  Bob  Jasper,  Karl 
Backes,  Darrell  Sorenson,  and  Stuart 
Pyle  has  moved  this  project  forward, 
inch  by  Inch,  through  9  Presidential 
administrations  and  14  Congresses,  to 
the  groundbreaking  at  Antelope  Dam. 

The  current  president  of  the  Teha- 
chapi Resource  Conservation  District. 
Ernest  Schaefer,  succeeds  the  district's 
first  president,  J.C.  Jacobsen.  by 
nearly  40  years.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  coming,  but  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  the  commendable 
efforts  of  everyone  involved  have 
gotten  the  Tehachapi  watershed 
project  imderway. 

April  27,  1985,  is  a  historic  day  for 
Tehachapi.  Through  the  partnership 
of  the  local  community  with  the 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Tehachapi  wlU 
soon  have  the  flood  protection  it  has 
sought  for  decades.  This  partnership 
of  Federal  and  local  governments  will 
yield  benefits  for  many  years  to 
come.* 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

OP  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  not  present  and  voting  during  sev- 
eral instances  last  week.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

On  Wednesday,  April  24:  Rollcall 
No.  65.  "nay." 

On  Thursday,  April  25:  RollcaU  No. 
70,  "nay";  roUcall  No.  71,  'yea";  roU- 
caU  No.  72,  "yea";  roUcaU  No.  73, 
"nay";  rollcall  No.  74,  "nay";  and  roll- 
call  No.  75.  "nay."» 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  C.  LYNCH 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIATES 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1985 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  William  C. 
Lynch.  On  March  29,  1985,  Bill  Lynch 
officially  retired  from  his  position  as 
the  Sacramento  County  Assessor  after 
almost  three  decades  of  devoted  public 
service.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Bill  Ljmch  first  began  working  in 
the  assessor's  office  in  1957.  He  was 
elected  to  the  jxwition  of  Sacramento 
County  Assessor  in  1970.  BlU  has  han- 
dled and  managed  the  integral  and 
sometimes  delicate  duties  of  county  as- 
sessor with  integrity  and  great  distinc- 
tion. 

Health  considerations  have  played  a 
major  part  in  Bill's  decision  to  leave 
the  work  he  enjoys  so  much.  I  know 
that  the  entire  Sacramento  communi- 
ty Joins  with  me  in  wishing  Bill  a  long 
and  enjoyable  retirement.* 


GALE  BARTOW 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OPiOBSotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Monday,  April  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  distinguished  educa- 
tor. Dr.  Gale  Bartow,  who.  for  the  last 
14  years,  has  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Blue  Springs  School  District 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors. Dr.  Bartow  is  retiring  after  a  long 
and  dlstlng\iished  career  in  education. 
Gale  Bartow  has  come  to  personify 
the  phrase,  excellence  in  education. 
He  administered  the  R-4  school  dis- 
trict, recognized  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected in  the  country,  and  continued 
to  strive  for  excellence  as  president  of 
the  AASA.  His  devotion  to  quality  edu- 
cation for  Mlssourians,  and  Americans, 
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is  M  heroic  «n  met  as  performed  on  any 
battlefield.  As  one  who  believes  thAt 
education  is  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  am  comforted  knowing  that 
educators  like  Dr.  Bartow  have  played 
an  important  part  in  our  educational 
system. 

I  know  American  education  will  miss 
Dr.  Bartow's  leadership.  However,  I 
am  sure  thAt  in  retirement  he  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  active  in  the  education 
of  our  Nation's  youth.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  wishing  Or.  Oale 
Bartow  a  happy  retirement  and  ex- 
tending to  him  congratulations  on  a 
Job  very  well  done.  We  thank  you. 
slr.« 


CH2M  WTT.T.  RECEIVES  AWARD 


HON.  RONWYDEN 

or  oiaoow 
m  THZ  Housi  or  BzrRzszRTATnrn 
Monday,  April  29.  19SS 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mi.  Speaker,  today  I 
am    pleased    to   share   with    my   col- 
leagues news  of  a  recent  Oovemment 
award  bestowed  upon  CH2M  Hill.  Inc., 
a  consulting  engtaeerlng  firm  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Oregon. 

CH2M  Hill,  the  seventh  largest  con- 
sulting engineering  firm  in  the  Nation, 
was  presented  the  second  annual  EPA 
Administrator's  Award  for  "Outstand- 
ing Prime  Contractor  Achievement" 
on  November  26.  1«84.  For  the  second 
consecutive  year  CH2M  Hill's  commit- 
ment to  involving  small-,  minority-, 
and  women-owned  businesses  as  sub- 
contractors in  EPA-funded  work  has 
earned  it  this  recognition. 

EPA  contracted  with  CH2M  Hill  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  manage  the  Super- 
fund  Program  dealing  with  haxardous 
waste  sites  In  the  39  Western  States 
and  territories.  Since  then,  CH2M  Hill 
has  successfully  sought  and  obtained 
the  participation  of  disadvantaged 
business  enterprises,  including  those 
run  by  women  and  minorities,  in  its 
woriL. 

All  Americans  benefit  when  groups 
historically  excluded  from  the  busi- 
ness cycle  are  afforded  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  participate.  It  is  through 
the  good  work  of  companies  like 
CH2M  Hill  that  these  opportunities 
are  being  created. 

This  is  a  special  award,  one  which  I 
think  CH2M  Hill.  Inc.,  should  be 
proud  of.  and  therefore  be  congratu- 
lated.* 
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greas  to  a  very  special  person.  On  May 
1,  Gregory  Pekich,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  will  be  favored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  with 
that  organization's  National  Hero  of 
the  Year  Award. 

Ui.  Pekich  risked  his  life  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  a  victim  from  a  sub- 
merged autombile  which  had  slid  into 
the  Monongahela  River  during  a  snow- 
storm. He  was  driving  by  the  scene, 
saw  that  a  car  had  skidded  off  the 
freeway  and  down  a  50-foot  embank- 
ment Into  the  freezing  river.  He 
Jimiped  chest  deep  Into  the  water  and. 
with  the  help  of  another  passerby,  at- 
tempted to  release  the  victim  from  the 
car.  Tragically,  the  car  door  and  the 
seatbelt  proved  to  be  insurmountable, 
and  the  automobile  slipped  into  the 
river  and  sank. 

The  Letter  Carriers  National  Hero 
of  the  Year  Award  is  recognition  well 
deserved.  On  behalf  of  those  we  repre- 
sent, I  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  to  him  for  his  coura- 
geous effort.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  GREGORY 
PEKICH 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  ramsTLTAiciA 
III  THZ  HODSI  or  KEPRKSZIfTATTVSS 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 
•  Mr.    WALGREN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
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The  success  of  the  club's  activities 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fine  leader- 
ship and  guidance  of  its  many  presi- 
denU.  Prom  Walter  Wolf,  the  first 
president,  to  John  Thompson,  the  c\ir- 
rent  president,  the  benefit  of  the 
club's  50  years  of  community  service  is 
clearly  documented  in  the  many 
awards  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Klwanis 
nilnols-Eastem  Iowa  District  and  by 
Klwanis  International. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  paying  tribute  to  the  Klwanis 
Club  of  Archer  Road  and  thanking 
them  for  their  outstanding  work.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KTWANIS 
CLUB  OP  ARCHER  ROAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THX  HOUSK  Or  RKPRKSEltTATrVKS 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 

*  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  before  my 
colleagues  to  call  attention  to  an  out- 
standing community  service  organiza- 
tion in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  the  Klwanis  Club  of 
Archer  Road,  which  will  soon  be  cele- 
brating its  50th  anniversary. 

Since  Its  inception  in  May  1935,  the 
Klwanis  Club  of  Archer  Road  has 
been  serving  the  Brighton  Park, 
McKlnley  Park,  and  Archer  Heights 
communities  of  Chicago.  The  work  of 
this  small  but  dedicated  group  of  men 
has  greatly  benefited  the  entire  com- 
munity. Klwanians,  past  and  present, 
have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  perform  hundreds  of 
youth  related  activities  and  raise  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Some  of  the  many  projects  of  the 
Archer  Road  Klwanis  Club  Include: 
college  scholarships  to  local  high 
school  graduates:  an  annual  awards 
luncheon  for  the  outstanding  gradu- 
ates of  local  public  and  parochial  ele- 
mentary schools:  funding  of  local  high 
school  area  Key  Clubs;  collecting  and 
distributing  canned  goods  to  local  fam- 
ilies in  need:  annually  sending  50  local 
children  to  the  Shrine  Circus;  pur- 
chasing band  uniforms  and  equipment 
for  local  high  school  bands:  annually 
supporting  the  Klwanis  Plymouth 
Camp  for  Crippled  Children  and  con- 
structing a  new  dormitory  at  the 
camp:  and  raising  and  donating  over 
$10,000  to  Spastic  Paralysis  Research 
at  a  local  children's  hospital. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVENTORY 
SIMPLIPICA'nON 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  MOKTB  BAKOTA 
Uf  THX  HOCSK  or  RKFRCSOfTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  29.  1985 

*  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  correct  a  serious  tax  problem 
facing  many  small  businesses  as  a 
result  of  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Thor  Fovoer  Tool  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sion. 439  UA  522  (1979).  The  Court 
held,  in  essence,  that  if  a  taxpayer 
continues  to  hold  excess  or  obsolete  in- 
ventory In  case  a  customer  may  need  it 
in  the  future  in  order  to  keep  an  old 
piece  of  machinery  operating,  for  ex- 
ample, then  the  business  man  or' 
woman  must  value  that  Inventory  for 
tax  purposes  at  its  cost  to  him  or  her 
or  at  its  sales  price,  whichever  is  lower. 

I  do  not  argue  with  the  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Thor  Power  Tool  because  the 
Court  was  Just  enforcing  the  law.  But 
the  law  is  flawed  In  that  it  does  not  re- 
flect the  reality  of  actual  business 
practice. 

Consider  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
who  stocks  many  parts,  rather  than 
selling  them  for  salvage,  in  order  to 
better  serve  customers.  After  a  length 
of  time,  the  odds  that  someone  will 
buy  a  part  from  this  stock  of  obsolete 
Inventory  are  remote.  However,  if  this 
business  person  does  not  maintain  this 
stock  of  old  parts,  a  customer  might  be 
forced  to  dispose  of  a  perfectly  good 
piece  of  equipment  because  the  neces- 
sary part  is  no  longer  obtainable. 

Now.  it  is  clear  that  a  stock  of  out- 
dated parts  is  not  worth  its  initial  cost 
to  the  dealer.  But.  under  current  law, 
a  dealer  Ls  not  allowed  to  devalue  his 
her  or  outdated  items  in  accordance 
with  actual  business  experience. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  correct  this  situation.  It 
allows  for  a  writedown  of  obsolete  in- 
ventory. It  will  also  help  to  prevent 
abuses  by  eliminating  the  potential  for 
fluctuating  inventory  deductions  for 
tax  purposes. 
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For  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1984.  a  small  business,  which  is  de- 
fined as  any  domestic  trade  or  busi- 
ness with  equity  capital  of  $25  million 
or  less,  could  elect  to  writeoff  its 
excess  or  obsolete  inventory  in  a  pre- 
scribed, balanced  manner.  After  an 
item  has  been  in  inventory  for  4  years, 
it  is  completely  writtenoff  for  tax  pur- 
poses. The  writeoff  would  not  begin 
until  the  second  year  after  the  item  is 
purchased.  Thus,  The  deduction  wiU 
be  taken  in  equal  installments  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  wlU  help  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  tax  equity 
and  simplification  for  our  small  busi- 
nesses at  a  time  when  they  can  truly 
use  some  relief  under  our  tax  laws.* 


ON  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 


IMI 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VKRMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 

*  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  14  hours  of  difficult  debate,  the 
House  recently  acted  upon  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  A  strong  message  was  sent  to  the 
President  declaring  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  feel  the  Contras 
should  not  be  the  main  instrument  of 
U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

There  is  some  concern  that  by  re- 
jecting at  this  time  both  military  and 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  rebels,  we 
have  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  administration's  position  and  thus 
prevented  our  Government  froita  deal- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength.  I 
would  argue  that  this  certainly  is  not 
the  case.  This  series  of  votes  forcefuUy 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  forging 
a  constructive  and  successful  r>olicy 
with  regard  to  Nicaragua  and  aU  of 
Central  America. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  admin- 
istration to  immediately  turn  away 
from  its  primary  instrument  of  Nlcara- 
guan  policy.  Nor  is  it  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  stability  in  the  region  for  us  to 
ignore  the  Contras  from  here  on. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
devise  a  policy  which  effects  a  shift  in 
emphasis  from  military  support  of  the 
Contras  to  responsible  concern  for  the 
problems  facing  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica  in  providing  for  the  refugees  and 
preventing  erosion  of  their  own  do- 
mestic stability. 

Our  first  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  must  not  be 
military  Intervention.  We  have  several, 
more  constructive,  alternatives  In  our 
arsenal.  These  Include  trade  conces- 
sions, health  assistance,  agricultural 
development,  Peace  Corp  programs 
and  support  for  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion within  Nicaragua.  By  not  support- 
ing the  Contras  militarily,  we  will  also 
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be  in  a  better  position  to  coordinate 
trade  sanctions  or  other  means  of 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  with  our 
European  allies,  as  the  European  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  past 
has  been  based  primarily  on  their  ob- 
jection to  our  Nicaraguan  policy. 

There  is  considerable  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Nicaragua  will  respond  to 
these  types  of  incentives  or  sanctions. 
We  have  traditionally  been  Nicara- 
gua's primary  trading  partner,  and 
their  economy  remains  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  trade.  The  San- 
dinistas have  long  indicated  their  ea- 
gerness to  increase  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

While  the  Soviet-Cuban  connection 
is  clearly  an  operative  force  in  Nicara- 
gua, there  are  increasing  signs  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  particularly 
anxious  to  become  involved  in  substan- 
tial economic  commitments  to  Nicara- 
gua. Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  obvi- 
ously had  some  disagreements  of  late 
on  the  nature  of  their  partnership  and 
the  extent  of  Soviet  financing  to  be 
provided  for  Cuban  endeavors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  refusal  by 
Castro  to  attend  Chemenko's  funeral 
is  symptomatic  of  less  than  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  the  two  nations. 
This  provides  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  promise  of  Improved  trade 
relations  and  the  threat  of  Western 
trade  sanctions  to  induce  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  up  to  their  promises  of  plu- 
ralism, personal  freedoms  and  neutral- 
ity in  regional  conflicts. 

Diplomatic  channels  provide  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  bringing  both 
pressures  and  Incentives  to  bear  on  the 
Sandinistas.  The  threat  of  diplomatic 
isolation  by  not  only  the  United  States 
but  also  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  would  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
Turning  to  incentives,  we  are  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  further  the  peace 
process  and  initiatives  of  the  Conta- 
dora  group  by  working  for  a  cease  fire 
in  the  region.  We  could  then  insist 
that  the  Sandinistas  live  up  to  their 
original  promise  of  nonalignment.  The 
Contras  should  not  be  cut  out  of  the 
negotiation  process,  however,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  demand  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas deal  exclusively  with  them.  A 
balanced  policy  requires  several 
prongs,  that  is,  negotiations  to  which 
the  Contras  are  a  party  and  negotia- 
tions which  deal  exclusively  with 
United  States-Nicaraguan  relations 
and  Contadora  concerns.  We  must  not 
ignore  the  useful  role  that  multilater- 
al organizations  and  our  European 
allies  can  play  in  furthering  this  goal. 

The  recent  House  actions  must  not 
be  looked  on  as  a  defeat  for  U.S.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  Rather,  it  must  be 
seen  as  creating  the  opportunity  for 
development  of  a  positive,  productive 
and  humane  policy  toward  our  trou- 
bled southern  neighbors.* 
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a  tribute  to  david 
McCarthy 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACBTTSKm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRXSENTATIVX8 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  David  McCarthy,  police 
chief  of  the  town  of  Greenfield,  MA. 
who  will  be  honored  on  May  8.  1985. 
with  the  Greenfield  Rotary  Club's  Vo- 
cational Service  Award. 

This  award  is  presented  to  a  member 
of  the  Greenfield  area  community 
who  has,  through  his  or  her  vocation, 
promoted  and  developed  public  serv- 
ice. Chief  McCarthy  more  than  de- 
serves this  recognition  because  of  his 
continuing,  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  youth  of  the  Greenfield  area, 
and  particularly  for  his  role  in  estab- 
lishing Greenfield's  "After  Hours 
Teen  Center." 

Chief  McCarthy's  work,  with  and  for 
our  young  people,  is  indeed  inspira- 
tional. As  an  officer  of  the  law,  he  has 
seen,  first  hand,  the  consequences  of 
neglected  and  uninspired  youth.  Be- 
cause of  this.  Chief  McCarthy  has 
worked  hard  to  creatively  challenge 
and  channel  this  vast  and  valuable  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  represent  such  a  person  in 
Congress,  and  am  extremely  pleased  to 
share  with  you  the  reasons  for  his  well 
deserved  recognition.* 


MRS.  LEE  GOLDMAN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXPSZSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1985 

*  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
me  now  in  honoring  Mrs.  Lew  Gold- 
man for  her  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  educational  endeavors  of  her 
community  and  of  Queens  County. 
NY. 

Lee  Goldman's  distinguished  career 
has  earned  her  great  respect  through- 
out the  borough.  Since  1970.  she  has 
served  as  a  member  of  Community 
School  Board  26.  in  northeast  Queens. 
In  1975,  she  was  voted  vice  president 
of  the  board,  and  subsequently  was 
elected  president  for  two  successive 
terms. 

During  the  years  that  Mrs.  Goldman 
devoted  her  efforts  to  these  offices, 
she  continued  her  involvement  in 
other  commendable  activities.  Lee 
Goldman  is  greatly  admired  for  her 
consistent  concern  with  a  wide  scope 
of  community  affairs.  The  long  list  of 
civic  organizations  that  have  benefited 
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from  her  wl«]om  and  experience  In- 
clude the  Oakland  Terrace  Clvtc  Ano- 
datlon,  the  Queensborough  Library 
Council,  the  National  Ubrary  Week 
Committee,  and  the  Oirl  Scout  Maple 
Leaf  District. 

Despite  her  dedicated  service  to 
these  important  organizations.  Lee 
Gtoldman  always  found  time  for  her 
devotion  to  the  children,  parents,  and 
teachers  of  District  26.  She  has 
chaired  the  school  board's  drug  abuse 
education  committee,  and  its  capital 
budget  committee,  and  has  served  as 
represenUtive  to  the  consultative 
council  of  the  central  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

For  her  unstinting  service  to  the 
community,  Lee  Ooldman  has  been 
presented  with  the  Builder  of  Brother- 
hood Award  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians,  and  Jews,  the 
Community  Service  Award  from  Ben- 
jamin Cardozo  High  School,  and  the 
10  Years  of  Service  Award  from  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

On  May  1,  Mrs.  Goldman  will  be 
honored  by  Community  School  Board 
26  with  a  special  gala  testimonial 
dinner.  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  In  the 
UA  House  of  Repesentatives  to  Join 
me  now  in  honoring  Lee  Ooldman,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  achievement, 
and  in  congratulating  her  of  enriching 
the  schools,  the  students  and  the 
entire  community  of  Queens  County.* 
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THE  FUROR  IS  OVER 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
MANDERA 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLOKAOO 
W  THI  HOU8I  or  RIPRKSniTATIVIS 

Monday.  April  29,  198S 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  furor  Is  over.  Ms.  Eileen  Gardner 
has  resigned  her  position  as  Education 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Office  of 
Education  Philosophy  and  Practice. 
Yet,  we  must  not  so  quickly  dtoniss 
the  significance  of  her  views  or  the 
fact  of  her  appointment. 

Given  Ms.  Gardner's  statement  that 
the  handicapped  are  responsible  for 
their  life  situation,  I  think  we  should 
consider  the  dangers  of  applying  15th- 
century  beliefs  to  20th-century  prob- 
lems. 

Should  we  appoint  to  the  Office  of 
Surgeon  General  an  individual  who 
believes  in  bloodletting  for  the  cure  of 
disease?  Should  we  look  to  someone 
who  believes  the  Earth  is  flat  to  head 
the  National  Science  Foundation?  In 
place  of  our  judicial  system,  should  we 
revert  to  a  system  whereby  we  sub- 
merge the  accused  In  water  and.  if 
they  drown,  declare  them  guilty? 

Ms.  Gardner's  statements  clearly  im- 
posed an  obsolete  philosophy  on 
today's  education  issues.  To  our  credit, 
the  American  people  would  not  stand 
for  it.« 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PKimSlLTAIH* 
ni  THI  HOtTSX  or  RXTRXSKNTATTVIS 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

•  Ui.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  call  a  very  spe- 
cial person  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Robert  Mandera.  a  citizen 
from  my  district,  has  worked  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Diabetes 
Association.  On  May  1,  Mr.  Mandera 
will  be  honored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  and  present- 
ed with  that  organization's  National 
Humanitarian  Award. 

Mr.  Mandera  has  a  very  personal  in- 
terest in  those  with  diabetes.  His  13- 
year-old  daughter  is  a  diabetic.  Each 
year  for  the  past  7  years,  he  has  spent 
one  weekend  conducting  his  own  wal- 
kathon.  walking  from  Erie  to  Pitts- 
burgh—approximately 100  miles— to 
raise  funds  for  the  American  Diabetes 
Association.  He  alone,  through  these 
personal  walkathons,  has  raised  over 
$30,000  for  the  cause  of  diabetics. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  constituents,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Mandera's 
contribution  to  a  very  special  cause, 
and  say  thank  you  to  him  for  his  inspi- 
ration and  effort  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  lives  of  many.* 


April  29,  1985 

and  public  relations  and  Investment 
officer  at  Tlmerland  Savings  &  Loan. 

During  these  many  years,  he  also 
found  time  to  head  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  marry  and  raise  a 
family  and,  sadly,  take  care  of  both  an 
invalid  wife  and  daughter  as  only  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father  can. 

It  goes  without  sajrlng  that  this  Is  a 
man  worthy  of  our  respect.  He  has 
weathered  the  horrors  of  two  wars, 
both  the  sadness  and  Joys  of  life  and 
the  technological  reshaping  of  his 
world.  Yet  after  nearly  nine  decades 
he  continues  to  meet  each  day  looking 
forward  to  new  challenges.* 


April  29,  1985 


THE  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  CHILD 
CARE  CENTER 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  JOHN 
MERIWEATHER 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

or  TKXA8 
HI  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  WILSON,  lii.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  who  say  age  is  its  own 
reward.  MaJ.  John  Meriweather.  how- 
ever, has  never  been  one  to  stand  still 
waiting  to  accept  the  rewards  of  age. 
At  89  young  and  vital  years,  he  Is  still 
working  full  time  as  an  energetic,  pro- 
ductive member  of  the  executive  staff 
of  Tlmberland  Savings  &  Loan  In  Na- 
cogdoches, TX. 

This  past  weekend  I  Joined  many  of 
the  major's  neighbors  and  coworkers 
In  honoring  him  with  a  tribute  to  his 
unflagging  contributions  in  time,  in- 
spiration and  effort  to  Job  and  commu- 
nity. The  history  of  these  contribu- 
tions spans  at  least  70  years— more 
than  a  lifetime  for  many  of  us. 

John  Meriweather  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  where  he  served  in 
France  as  an  infantry  soldier,  and  of 
World  War  II  where  he  achieved  his 
rank  of  major.  After  retiring  from  a 
sales  position  with  the  International 
Shoe  Co.  at  age  65.  the  major  worked 
for  18  years  at  Stone  Fort  National 
Bank  in  Nacogdoches.  Retirement 
from  that  position  brought  him  to  his 
current  post  as  senior  vice  president 


A  SALUTE  TO  NIH 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MABTTJUtD 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  Important  event  that  will  be 
taking  place  in  January  1986  in  my 
district  of  Montgomery  County,  MD. 
That  Is.  a  "Salute  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,"  sponored  by  the 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 

The  timing  of  this  event  is  most  ap- 
propriate as  NIH  approaches  its  100th 
birthday  in  1987,  as  Is  the  theme  of 
the  salute— "Bethesda.  the  Healing 
Well"— blending  the  concept  of  the 
biblical  healing  well  with  the  location 
of  NIH  Itself.  This  will  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  striking  advances  in 
health  care,  including  innumerable 
new  insights  into  human  disease,  for 
which  NIH  has  been  responsible  in 
their  laboratories  and  clinics  in  Be- 
thesda, MD. 

Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  president  emeri- 
tus of  the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research,  stated  in  a 
recent  reference  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

As  social  inventions  for  human  better- 
ments BO,  this  one  Is  standing  proof  that,  at 
least  once  In  awhile,  Oovemment  possesses 
the  capacity  to  do  something  unique,  imagi- 
native, useful  and  altogether  right  •  •  '.  It 
has,  in  short,  been  a  success  story  from  start 
to  finish,  although  the  finish  is.  I  trust,  no- 
where near.  The  NIH  laboratories  are  some- 
thing for  the  Oovemment  to  boast  alx)ut,  to 
dine  out  on,  and  to  be  Immensely  proud  of. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  same  Intelligence  and 
good  taste  will  be  displayed  for  the  institu- 
tion's future  as  were  used  to  build  the  mag- 
nificent instrument  now  at  hand. 

As  the  Federal  agency  entrusted 
with  the  development  and  progress  of 
research  In  the  biomedical  sciences. 
NIH  has  enjoyed  the  consistent  sup- 
port of  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Dr. 
Lewis'  sentiments  as  we  celebrate  this 
outstanding  achievement.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

oposcGOir 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDfTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1985 
*  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
anniversary  of  a  child  center  in  my 
district  which,  for  the  past  100  years, 
has  given  a  nimiber  of  children  in 
Oregon  an  opportunity  and  positive 
environment  for  growth,  socially,  emo- 
tionally, physically,  and  Intellectually. 
The  Fruit  and  Flower  ChUd  Care 
Center  celebrates  Its  anniversary 
today,  April  29,  with  an  alumni  organi- 
zation of  more  than  10,000  students. 

One  of  the  many  events  which  will 
take  place  during  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration stems  back  to  the  origination 
of  the  center— in  1885,  a  group  of 
eight  girls  began  delivering  baskets  of 
fruits  and  flowers  to  shut-ins  and  pa- 
tients In  area  hospitals.  In  1906,  the 
mission  began  the  child  care  center  in 
response  to  the  growing  need  for  child 
care,  due  to  the  Increasing  number  of 
women  entering  the  work  force.  This 
week,  again  children  will  uphold  the 
tradition  of  visiting  local  nursing 
homes  with  gifts  of  fruits  and  flowers 
just  as  their  founders  did  100  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Fruit  and  Flower  Child  Care 
Center  for  their  dedication  to  creating 
a  safe,  nuturlng,  and  educational  envi- 
ronment for  so  many  children  In 
Oregon  for  the  past  100  years.  I  hope 
that  the  valuable  services  they  provide 
to  the  families  and  communities  of 
Oregon  will  continue.* 


SBA-A  SUCCESS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1985 

*  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
current  national  debate  over  President 
Reagan's  proposal  to  kill  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  voices  of 
America's  small  business  people  too 
often  are  not  heard  over  the  argumen- 
tative din  among  bureaucrats,  partisan 
spokesmen,  and  representatives  of  var- 
ious Interest  groups. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  recently 
printed  a  meaningful  letter  from  a 
successful  and  respected  Iowa  busi- 
nessman, John  Dodgen,  president  of 
Dodgen  Industries  in  Humboldt,  lA. 
Mr.  Dodgen's  experience  provides  us 
with  a  VEiluable  lesson,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  a  portion  of  his 
letter  to  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration: 

These  comments  are  In  response  to  Mr. 
David  Stockman's  statement  in  the  Senate 
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Small  Business  Committee,  wherein  he  sald: 
■The  SBA  should  be  abolished.  Why  should 
the  government  subsidize  one  small  business 
at  the  expense  and  In  competition  with  an- 
other businessman  who  has  saved  his  money 
and  Invested  at  his  own  risk?" 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Stockman's  desire  to 
reduce  the  budget  either  won't  allow  him  to 
understand  the  role  that  SBA  has  played  in 
developing  and  nurturing  the  small -business 
enterprise  In  America,  or  tils  biases  and 
views  are  so  perverted  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  trouble  himself  to  investigate  the  abso- 
lutely super  role  SBA  has  performed  In  pro- 
viding the  otherwise  unavailable  seed  cap- 
ital that  has  literally  been  the  salvation  of 
small  business  In  America  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  untold  millions  of  Jobs  which  would 
not  be  here  today  without  SBA. 

In  my  own  company's  case,  there  would  be 
60  families  out  of  work  in  Humboldt,  with- 
out SBA. 

As  a  small  businessman,  this  is  the  most 
regrettable  letter  I  ever  felt  (obliged)  to 
write  concerning  a  government  of ficiaL* 
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HONORING  THE  BISHOP 

McCORT     BASKETBALL     BAND- 
WAGON 


RECEIVES  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
AWARD 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sir.  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  one  of  my  more 
outstanding  constituents.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  50  years  of  service  to  the 
trucking  industry,  Opie  Wallace  was 
presented  with  the  Golden  JubUee 
Award  by  the  California  Trucking  As- 
sociation at  its  1985  annual  conven- 
tion. 

This  gentleman  arrived  in  Chow- 
chilla.  CA  in  1935.  He  took  a  Job  haul- 
ing sack  grain  at  $2  a  day.  Ten  years 
later  he  had  saved  $5,000  and  pur- 
chased a  truck  and  trailer,  founding 
Wallace  Trucking.  Today,  Wallace 
Transport  is  one  of  the  largest  carriers 
of  agricultural  products  and  groceries 
In  the  State  of  California.  The  success 
of  this  company  can  be  directly  traced 
to  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  its 
founder,  Opie  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  devoted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  his  time  to  a  variety  of 
civic  activities  and  has  worked  exten- 
sively with  trade  associations  involved 
with  the  trucking  Industry.  He  Is  a 
longstanding  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Trucking  Association,  and  served 
as  its  president  in  1979. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  with  me  In  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Wallace  on  this  weLi 
deserved  award.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues,  and  who  deserves  ours 
as  well.  Opie,  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry.* 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  mnisYXVAinA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1985 

*  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  seen  many  examples  in  recent 
years  of  communities  pulled  together 
by  the  dynamic  success  of  sports 
teams. 

We  had  such  an  event  recently  In 
Johnstown  as  both  the  boys  and  girls 
basketball  teams  at  Bishop  McCort 
High  School  pursued  State  champion- 
ships. 

The  boys  team,  led  by  Coach  Tim 
Koshute.  compUed  an  overall  25  to  5 
record.  They  won  the  UPJ  Mountain 
Cats  Tournament,  the  West  Central 
League,  the  District  VI  Claas  AA 
Championship,  and  were  State  final- 
ists In  the  PIAA  Class  AA  Champion- 
ship. 

The  girls  team  led  by  Coach  Rob 
Eckenrod,  compiled  a  27  to  3  record. 
Including  winning  the  Wlndber  Athlet- 
ic Boosters  Association  Tournament, 
the  Steel  City/Crusher  Classic  Tour- 
nament, and  were  District  VI  Class  AA 
Champions,  and  PIAA  Class  AA  State 
Champions. 

What  Is  most  Important  is  that  from 
knowing  many  of  these  families  of 
these  young  athletes  and  many  of  the 
youngsters  themselves,  that  through 
this  experience  they  helped  to  shape 
the  character,  dedication,  and  hard- 
working attitude  that  will  translate 
Into  success  for  them  not  only  in  ath- 
letics, but  in  the  classroom  and  in 
their  working  careers  and  family  de- 
velopment. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  the 
team  members,  support  staff,  and 
coaches,  and  thank  them  for  the  thrill 
they  gave  to  our  community.  It  Is  an 
experience  we  will  all  remember.* 


BANQUET  MARKING  REV.  FRAN- 
CIS A.  DOBRYDNIO'S  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

or  PKHNSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1985 

*  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  contributions  of  an  active  and 
valued  member  of  the  Hazleton,  PA, 
area.  Rev.  Francis  A.  Dobrydnlo  is 
stepping  down  as  pastor  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus Church  In  Hazleton  after  a  long 
career  of  service  to  his  church  and  the 
community.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Skotek.  who  Is  cur- 
rently pastor  at  St.  Casimlr's  Church 
In  Freeland,  PA. 
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Reverend  Dobrydnlo  was  ordained  In 
1943  and  had  served  as  an  assistant 
pastor  at  Most  Precious  Blood  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Hazleton  before 
coming  to  St.  Stan's.  As  you  may 
recall.  Father  Dobrydnlo  also  recently 
returned  from  Calcutta.  India  where 
he  spent  5  days  with  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner.  Mother  Teresa.  I  had 
the  pleasiire  of  bringing  his  trip  to 
your  attention  here  In  the  House  just 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

FVancis  A.  Dobrydnlo  was  honored 
at  a  special  banquet  last  week.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  parish  and  the  com- 
munity have  earned  him  the  well-de- 
served appreciation  and  affection  of 
all  who  know  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  this  fine  gentleman  to 
your  attention  once  again.* 


TRIBOTE  TO  FRANCIS  X. 
BATTERSBY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  mw  TOWK 

IH  THX  HOUSI  OP  UPRZSKMTATITXS 

Monday.  AprU  29,  1985 
•  Mr.    McORATH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Francis  Z.  Battersby.  a  distin- 
guished public  servant. 

On  the  evening  of  May  3.  1985, 
Walter  Rulna.  president  of  the  H.H. 
Arnold  chapter  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation, named  Francis  X.  Battersby  as 
their  man  of  the  year.  The  chapter 
chose  to  honor  Prank  as  an  individual 
that  has  spent  his  life  fulfilling  the 
spirit  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
request  for  Americans  to  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  but. 
rather,  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." 

Frank  began  his  career  of  service  in 
1939  when  he  joined  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co.  He  then  moved  Into  Govern- 
ment service  as  both  a  member  of  the 
military  and  as  a  high  ranking  civilian 
employee  of  NASA.  During  the  past  25 
years  Prank  has  been  a  driving  force 
within  the  Air  Force  Association.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  promoting  the  as- 
sociation's objectives  to  insure  that 
the  public  is  informed  as  to  the  objec- 
tives and  problems  of  the  Air  Force 
and  our  country- 

The  chapter  on  that  gala  evening 
said  to  Francis  X.  Battersby,  "well 
done."* 


KEATING  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
THE  TOP  PRIORITY 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THX  HOT7SK  OP  RXFRXSENTATIVZS 

Monday.  April  29.  1985 
•  Mr.    ORADISON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
take  this  opportimlty  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
essay  by  our  former  colleague.  Barber 
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Conable.  Writing  in  the  April  29,  1985, 
issue  of  "U.S.  News  and  World 
Report."  Barber  hlU  the  deficit  prob- 
lem nail  squarely  on  Its  head.  His  arti- 
cle Is  especially  timely  In  view  of  the 
President's  national  address  last  week 
on  the  same  topic. 

As  Barber  points  out,  "It's  hard  to 
get  good  government  with  a  bad 
budget  plan,"  and  he  also  argues  that 
we  should  not  permit  tax  reform  to 
distract  us  from  the  most  Important 
task— cutting  the  deficit— even  If  the 
dirty  work  of  deficit  reduction  "in- 
volves unnecessarily  painful  deci- 
sions." 
The  essay  follows: 

TBI  Nbw  BmwMB  vs.  th>  Pubitajts 
(By  Barber  Conable) 
Do  defldU  make  a  difference? 
There"!  a  new  breed  of  poUtlcans  who  My 
they  don't— that  you  can  have  It  ali  and  not 
pay  for  It.  Don't  suffer,  they  wy;  Just  vote 
for  tax  cuta.  new  programs,  more  of  every- 
thing for  everybody,  and  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion   of   knowing    you're    doing    the    right 
thing.  Orowth  U  joy,  and  the  avenue  to 
growth  Is  to  use  every  tool  of  Oovemment 
to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Until  now,  the  problem  has  been  Ameri- 
ca's Puritan  heritage— that  dour,  unhappy 
feeling  that  goes  with  having  to  exercise  re- 
straint for  fear  of  the  hangover.  Pollticans 
of  this  tradition  see  a  downside  of  gloom 
and  pain  when  they  could  be  focusing  on  a 
rosy  future. 

Is  the  new  breed  of  poUtlclans  exercising 
the  power  of  positive  thinking,  or  are  they 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise? 

We've  come  to  the  time  of  year  when  we 
should  be  considering  how  to  pay  for  our 
own  governance  rather  than  sending  the  bill 
to  our  grandchildren.  Among  the  oldtlmers. 
budgeting  Is  the  real  stuff  of  Government  in 
that  it  requires  setting  priorities  and 
making  a  serious  effort  to  get  program 
spending  and  tax  revenue  Into  the  same 
monetary  baU[>ark. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  after  a 
good  deal  of  anguish  and  some  unpopular 
decisions,  has  worked  out  a  compromise 
with  the  President  that  is  at  least  |S3  bU- 
Uon  closer  to  that  ballpark,  and  It  Is  to  be 
complimented  for  Its  effort.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  can  be  expected  to  react 
to  some  of  the  things  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  suggests,  but  in  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature each  house  Is  entitled  to  seek  Its 
own  formula.  Even  In  the  Senate  a  lot  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
dlaorderllneas  will  occiir  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  next  year's  candidates  try  to  back  away 
from  some  of  the  toughest  budget  decisions. 
Expect  interest  groups  to  be  active— and 
who  can  blame  them?— as  they  fight  for 
their  share  of  the  budget  pie.  If  any  one  of 
them  gets  a  bigger  piece,  somebody  else, 
now  or  later.  Is  going  to  pay  for  It  by  receiv- 
ing less. 

That's  what  It's  all  about,  tradeoffs.  U 
people  are  more  productive,  the  pie  may 
grow,  but  there  are  limits  to  growth.  Low 
taxes  don't  giiarantee  growth  If  the  Oovem- 
ment Is  borrowing  so  much  of  the  American 
people's  (and  the  foreigners')  savings  that 
high  Interest  rates  become  a  restraining 
factor.  And  if  the  dollar  Is  losing  value  be- 
cause the  Oovemment  Is  printing  the 
money  rather  than  borrowing  It.  thus 
taking  savings  Indirectly,  the  nominal  re- 
sulting growth  Is  really  cancerous. 
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You  have  to  pay  for  what  you  get:  It's  as 
simple  as  that.  And  hope  that  what  you're 
paying  for  Isn't  snake  oil.  Tough  decisions 
have  to  be  made  at  times  other  than  budget 
season,  but  It's  hard  to  get  good  government 
with  a  bad  budget  plan.  So  those  who  be- 
lieve In  representative  government  should 
be  giving  Congress  their  undivided  attention 
now  for  maximum  effect. 

Unfortunately,  tax  reform  Is  being  used  as 
a  distraction  by  those  who  believe  budgeting 
involves  unnecessarily  painful  decisions. 
Taxes  are  Important,  too,  but  the  ultimate 
burdens  on  the  people  are  determined  more 
by  what  we  spend  than  by  how  we  tax. 
Unlew  you  have  a  confiscatory  tax  system 
(we  don't)  you  normally  can't  raise  more 
money  by  reducing  taxes.  Already,  some 
people  are  saying  we  shouldn't  get  hung  up 
on  "static  revenue  neutrality"  in  designing 
the  new  tax  plan,  wtilch  Is  a  cute  way  of 
saying  we  should  cut  taxes  further  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  How  can  you  tiave  a  more 
stimulative  budget  policy  than  to  borrow 
almost  a  quarter  of  what  you  spend,  which 
la  wliat  we're  doing,  and  that  at  a  time  of 
relative  prosperity? 

It  may  appear  unpleasant  or  puritanical, 
but  most  of  the  real  decisions  of  Oovem- 
ment are  tough  ones.  True  growth  usually 
results  from  a  wllllngneas  to  defer  some 
degree  of  current  pleasure  and  to  invest  the 
savings  from  the  deferral  in  a  better  future. 
If  this  sounds  simplistic,  at  least  It's  not  as 
dangerous  as  eating  the  seed  com.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
HIGHLAND  TOWNSHIP.  ll«I 

HON.  BOB  CARR 

OPUCRIOAH 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEIfTATrVZS 

Monday.  April  29,  1985 

•  Mr,  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  recognize 
Michigan's  Highland  Township,  which 
is  proudly  celebrating  its  150th  anni- 
versary this  year.  As  Highland's  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  officially  record  Highland's 
sesqulcentennlal  in  the  Congrxssioiial 

RXCORD. 

At  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1835. 
Highland  was  so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  highest  land  in  the 
settled  part  of  Michigan.  The  town- 
ship was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
territorial  legislature  on  March  17, 
1835. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  In  High- 
land Township  was  the  school,  built 
the  same  year  as  the  town  was  found- 
ed, a  symbol  of  the  historic  dedication 
of  Michigan's  people  to  education. 
Soon  after,  several  churches  were  or- 
ganized to  satisfy  the  spiritual  and 
social  needs  of  the  early  Highland  citi- 
zens. These  citizens  were  quite  civic 
minded:  one  action  they  took  at  their 
first  township  meeting  was  to  raise  $25 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  during  the 
current  year. 

In  1871,  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway 
was  complete  and  brought  an  impetus 
to  trade  to  the  villages  of  Highland 
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and  Clyde.  The  small  villages  had 
schools,  stores,  and  post  offices.  High- 
land also  had  a  grain  warehouse  and  a 
pickle  factory.  Clyde  offered  a  lumber 
yard,  offices  for  Western  Union  and 
the  American  Express  Co. 

By  1950.  Highland  Township  consist- 
ed of  four  hamlet-type  communities: 
Highland.  East  Highland,  West  High- 
land, and  Clyde.  The  population  had 
grown  to  about  4,000  and  farming  was 
no  longer  the  principal  way  of  life.  It 
had  become  a  rural  suburban  area, 
with  only  a  handful  farmers  and  a  few 
small  industries. 

As  the  1960's  and  1970's  arrived. 
Highland  became  more  and  more  at- 
tractive to  newcomers  seeking  a  coun- 
try setting  near  more  urbanized  areas. 
The  population  more  than  doubled,  in- 
creasing to  13,476  In  1976,  and  16,958 
in  the  1980's.  It  is  expected  that  High- 
land's population  may  exceed  25,000 
by  the  year  2000. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  recognize 
the  people  of  Highland  Township,  who 
continue  to  enjoy  and  preserve  small- 
town and  rural  life  today,  just  as 
fellow  township  residents  did  before 
them.  Highland's  people  have  worked 
hard  to  make  their  sesqulcentennlal  a 
yaer  to  remember  and  cherish.  I  am 
happy  to  join  them  in  marking  this 
anniversary,  and  in  looking  back  over 
their  history  as  a  township.  They 
share  In  a  rich  heritage  of  the  thriving 
towns  and  villages  all  across  America, 
where  much  has  grown  and  changed, 
but  much  has  remained  the  same.* 


HONORING  THE  MEMORY  OF 
UNION  MEMBER  MIKE  QUEVEDO 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OPCAUPOaifIA 
II*  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Monday,  AprU.  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Bfoy 
3,  1985  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America,  local  300,  will 
be  dedicating  their  newly  acquired 
building  in  the  memory  of  Mike  Que- 
vedo,  Sr.  This  honor  Is  very  fitting  for 
a  man  whose  dedication  to  the  service 
of  working  men  and  women  will  be 
long  remembered. 

Mike  Quevedo  joined  local  300  in 
1938  and  served  as  the  secretary- treas- 
urer and  business  manager.  His  record 
as  a  labor  leader  shows  his  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  working 
people  and  his  compassion  toward  his 
fellow  man. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Josephine 
and  three  children,  Mike,  Jr.,  Mara- 
gret  and  Ricardo.  His  son  Mike  is  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps  by  serving  as 
the  current  business  manager  for  local 
300. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  of  this 
new  building  in  honor  of  Mike  Que- 
vedo is  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  man 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of 
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his  fellow  laborers.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  giving  our  best  wishes  to 
the  family  of  Mike  Quevedo,  Sr.,  who 
can  be  very  proud  of  the  contributions 
of  his  remarkable  man.« 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

•ntle  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetlnfv,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occmi. 

As  an  additional  prcxedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoifcaxssioHAL 
RxcoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  30,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetih  Gs  Scheduled 

MATl 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration. 

SR-485 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-236 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Eklucatlon.  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  U.S.  district  courts. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
changes  In  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 
Veterans-  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anty progranL 

8R-4M 

10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  tioid  hearings  to  conduct  an  analysis 
of  agriculture  policy  opUons  for  1985 
farm  legislation. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Closed  briefing  on  Afghanistan. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransportaUon  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-ias 

Armed  Services 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   President's 
Chemical    Warfare    Review    Commis- 
sion. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Helmut  A  Merklein,  of  the 
District  of  C^olumbla,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Theodore  J.  Oarriah.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Congressional.  Intergov- 
ernmental and  Public  Affairs.  J.  Mi- 
chael Parrell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  Joseph  P. 
Salgado,  of  California,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  other  pend- 
ing buatness;  to  be  followed  by  hear- 
ings on  S.  979,  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 

SI>-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  S3  and 
S.  652,  bills  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
other  related  measures. 

SD~tO« 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Vemon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to  be 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador,  -  nd  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  473,  to  impose  a 
temporary     moratorium     on     hostile 
takeovers  of  domestic  petroleum  cor- 
porations. 

SD-226 
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3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Trem«iry.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propooed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1986  (or  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment o(  the  Interior  regarding  the 
White  House. 

SO-138 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup    of    proposed    legislation    au- 
thorizing funds  for  (iscal  year  19M  (or 
the  intelligence  community. 

SH-319 
Conferees 
On  HJi.  1M9.  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous     recordkeeping      re<iuirements 
added  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M. 
H-208.  Capitol 

MAT  3 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
aoeed    briefing    on    the    n.S.-U.&SJl. 
arms  negotiations  on  strategic  offen- 
sive forces. 

SR-333 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authori^ng  funds  for  certain  child  nu- 
trition programs. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  (or  the  De- 
partments o(  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-110 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af(air8 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  936,  to  provide 
improved  protection  (or  Investors  In 
the    Oovemment    securities    market, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-S38 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81.  to  provide  (or  the  appoint- 
ment o(  Barnabas  McHenry  as  a  citi- 
zen regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
de(ense  programs,   (ocusing  on  Navy 
aircraft  procurement  and  research,  de- 
velopment, technology  and  engineer- 
ing. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  (iscal  year  1986  (or  the  De- 
partment o(  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

SD-134 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  124,  au- 
thorizing  (unds   through   (Iscal   year 
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1989  (or  programs  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  including  public  water 
systems  and  protection  of  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water. 

SO-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  American  policy 
toward  South  Africa. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  140.  ChUdren's 
Justice  Act. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  377.  au- 
thorizing   funds    through    fiscal    year 
1989  for  Indian  health  care  programs. 

SD-343 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  territo- 
rial affairs.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SI>-138 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  base  closures. 

SR-323 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Techology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effect  of  new 
technologies  on  Industrial  competitive- 
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SR-353 


MAYS 


9:30  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eric  Relchl,  of  Connecticut,  Tom  Cor- 
coran, of  Illinois,  and  Paul  W.  Mac- 
Avoy,  of  New  York,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

SD-366 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  943,  to  remove 
trade  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  serv- 
ices, and  S.  728.  to  prohibit  the  entry 
of  Japanese  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  until  Japa- 
nese markets  are  open  to  n.8.  telecom- 
munications goods. 

8D-31S 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  (or  April. 

3359  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  o( 
Douglas  A.   Rlggs.   o(  Alaska,   to  be 
General  Counsel  o(  the  Department  o( 
Commerce,  to  be  (ollowed  by  hearings 
in    conjunction    with    the    National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  on  8.  959.  author- 
izing   (unds    (or    (iscal    years    1986 
through   1990   (or  the   Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  and  S.  990.  authoriz- 
ing (unds  (or  (iscal   years   1986  and 
1987  (or  ocean  programs  o(  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 


ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SR-2S3 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SR-3S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regtilatlon  and  Conservation  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  410,  to  repeal  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  664.  to  facillUte 
the  competitiveness  of  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

SR-233 

3:00  p.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  In  conjunction  with 

the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 

9M.  authorizing  (unds  (or  (iscal  years 

1986  and  1987  (or  programs  o(  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act.  and  S.  991.  authoriz- 
ing (unds   (or   (iscal   years    1986   and 

1987  (or  (isheries  programs  o(  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-3S3 

MAY  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  (iscal  year  1986  (or  the  De- 
partments o(  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  43.  to  grant  line 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President 
on  appropriation  bills. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6.  S.  875.  and  S. 
876.  bills  to  clarify  and  improve  cer- 
tain health-care  programs  and  services 
provided  and  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  related 
health  legislation  affecting  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  (or  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  o( 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 


MAYS 
9:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marshall  B.  Babson.  of  Connecticut, 
and  WiUord  W.  Johansen.  of  Califor- 
nia, each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81.  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Barnabas  McHenry  as 
a  dtlzen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  other  legis- 
lative and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup   of   proposed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

SH-319 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-134 

MAYO 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  6,  S. 
875,  S.  876,  bills  to  clarify  and  improve 
certain  health  care  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  and  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  related 
proposals,  and  S.  367,  to  provide  for 
Judicial  review  of  certain  administra- 
tive decisions  of  the  VA,  to  codify  cer- 
tain VA  adjudication  procedures,  to 
improve  the  VA  appeals  process,  to  re- 
quire the  VA  to  comply  with  certain 
rulemaking  procedures,  and  to  provide 
for  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  serv- 
ing as  legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Envlrorunent  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
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3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Uuid  Management  (includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund).  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  (or  programs  o(  the  Department 
o(  Energy,  (ocusing  on  fusion  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

I^YIO 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1086  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,   focusing  on  conservation 
and  renewable  programs. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  strategies  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SD-315 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  I»ublic  Works 
Water  Resources  Sutxx)mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of    Engineers    to    construct    various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SD-406 

MAY  13 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  international 
terrorism  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  narcotic  traffick- 
ing, 

SD-419 
3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  (or  (iscal  year 
1986  (or  programs  o(  the  Department 
o(  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  energy 
programs  and  nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 
0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  ConservaUon  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  standards. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  (iscal  year  1986  (or  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  o(  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates (or  (Iscal   year   1986   for  the 
Legislative  Branch  o(  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

S-138.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To    continue   Joint   bearings   with    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  tra(- 
(icking. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism   and   narcotic 

trafdcklng. 

SD-419 
10:301 


Governmental  Af(airs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483.  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assimie 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-343 

MAY  15 
9:30  ajn. 
•Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1986  (or  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Army 
modernization. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relate 
ed  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  I 


Foreign  Relations 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 
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1CAT16 

9:30  kjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Trmnaportatlon 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-3S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  415.  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Protection  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1M«  for  fossil 
energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

8-138.  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3M  and  S.  534. 
bills  to  authorize  the  OS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  various 
projects  for  Improvements  to  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
related  proposals. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  prospective  report  to 
Congress  on  emerging  dean-coal  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MAT  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

SR-253 

ICATSl 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
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Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

8-138,  Capitol 

MAT  33 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-1S8 

MAT  33 

10:00  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  locate 
missing  children. 

SD-4M 

JUNE4 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy     Regulations    and    Conservatten 
Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  Imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  the  domestic  petroleum  Indus- 
try. 

SD-368 

JUNES 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natiu^  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  coal  im[x>rts  on  the  domestic 
coal  industry. 

SD-388 

JUNE  10 

3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requesu  for  fiscal  year 
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1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SI>-388 

JUNE  11 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(PJi.  97-414).  focusing  on  secUon  7(b) 
relating  to  radiation-cancer  liability. 

8D-430 


10:001 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403.  to  revise  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  existing  hydroelec- 
tric fadliUes.  and  S.  426,  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  constmiers. 

SI>-368 

JUNE  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Orphan  I>rug 
Act  (PX..  97-414).  focusing  on  section 
7(b)  relating  to  radiation-cancer  liabil- 
ity. 

SI>-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
natural  gas  market 

SD-388 

OCTOBER  1 

11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-108 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Orady,  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Muncie.  IN, 
offered  the  following  prayer 

God.  our  Creator,  we  pray,  direct  our 
actions  by  Your  holy  inspiration.  We 
seeli  Tour  wisdom  and  Your  guidance 
In  the  matters  of  state  which  will  be 
considered  today. 

Lord,  we  sincerely  ask  Your  blessing 
upon  those  entrusted  with  leadership 
and  authority  in  government.  Leader- 
ship of  service  and  sacrifice;  authority 
exercised  as  a  commitment  to  the 
common  good. 

And,  "May  the  Lord  support  us  all 
the  day  long,  till  the  shadows  length- 
en and  the  evening  comes,  and  the 
busy  world  is  hushed  and  the  fever  of 
life  is  o'er  and  our  work  is  done.  Then 
in  His  mercy  may  He  grant  us  a  safe 
Icxlglng,  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  last. 
Amen."— John  Henry  Newman. 


Bjrao 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SAZTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  231,  nays 
172,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
29.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  80] 

YEAS-231 

Ackeiman 

Baniei 

BOMiO 

Addabbo 

Bates 

Boucher 

BedeU 

Boxer 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Andenon 

Berman 

Brooki 

Andrews 

Bevtil 

BroomfteM 

Annunsto 

Btaol 

Brown  (CA) 

Anthony 

Bound 

Broyhlll 

Aapin 

Boner  (TN) 

Bnioe 

Atklni 

BoniorOCI) 

Bryant 

AuColD 

Bonker 

Burton  (CA) 

Barnard 

BonU 

BxMitsinintg 

Carper 
CaiT 
CoeOio 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoIUna 
Cooper 
CX>yne 
Crockett 
Dwolel 
Darden 
DaKhle 
delsOana 
OeUuma 
DefTlck 
Dicks 
DIntdl 
Dixon 
Doonelly 
Dotsan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Dywo 
Bsrly 

Eckart(OH) 
Kdsar 

Cdwardi(CA) 
BisUsh 
Kiilielcb 
(XL) 


Hoyer 
Hubbard 

HuflMi 

Hutto 

JenUm 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Janes  (TN) 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Ksttenmrter 

Kennelly 

KOdee 


Kolter 

Kostmayer 

UPaiee 


Leatli(TZ) 
I  (PL) 


Levin  (ID) 
Levtne(CA) 

Uoyd 


LowryrWA) 


nsto 

Felgban 

nippo 

Plorto 

FotHetta 

Fard(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 


Tiiindlnf 
MaeKay 
ICantoD 
Markey 

Marlines 


Puqus 

Oarda 

Oaydoi 

Oeldenion 

Oepbardt 

OHibon* 

OUckman 

OooBles 

Oordoo 

Oray(lL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Ouaiinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

HamUtoo 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heitd 

Hopkins 

Howard 


Archer 

Armey 

Hadhsm 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batewsn 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

wnir»M« 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chantey 

Chandler 

Chappie 


llavroules 
MassoU 
UcCaxOs 
IfcHuch 

Ml>iil«M 

Ifmer(CA) 
MineU 

WoHohMi 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraaek 

Muipliy 

Muitba 

Natcher 

Neal 

Ndson 

Nfc:hols 

Nowsk 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens 

PaoetU 


Price 

Rahall 

Hansel 

Ray 

Held 

Rlchardaon 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scbeuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby' 

Slalsky 

Skelton 

CBattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spratt 

StOermaln 

Statsen 

StaUlnsi 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strattoo 

Studita 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauain 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrloelll 

Trafleant 

Tiaxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watktau 

Waxman 


Oradlaoo 

Qreen 

Oren 

OunderHxi 

^•""mfTfrhmidt 


Hartoett 

HswkliM 

Hendop 

Henry 

HOer 

HOlls 

HoU 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


McBwen 

MeOrath 

McKSmao 

McKtamey 

McMlllsn 

Meyen 

Michel 

Mmer(OH) 

MlIIsr(WA> 

MoUmrl 


Kolbe 

Kramer 

lainmsrslno 


Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (Cut) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lowery(CA) 


Lunsren 


Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
McCain 
McCsodless 
McCoUum 


Moofe 

Moorbead 

Mafi«no(WA) 

Myers 

NleisoD 

O'Brien 

Ozley 

Psckard 

Parris 

Psshayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PuiaeU 

QuIUen 

Recula 

Rldce 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rosen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

SazUm 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 


Schuette 

Sehulae 

fV  nsf  hhif  iiitf  I 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SUteoder 

Skeen 

Slauctater 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Soowe 

Sokmoo 

Spence 

Stancelaod 

Strans 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swlndall 

-TMike 

Thaaias(CA) 

Vaader  Jact 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehuist 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toun((AK) 

Youns(PL) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Dymally 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 

NAT8-172 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnser 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Ctalc 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davto 

DelAy 

DeWlne 


Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

WHaon 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatmt 

Young  (MO) 


DickinsoD 

DloOusrdl 

Doman(CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

■ekert(NY) 


Applesate 
BeOensaa 
BOCSS 

ChappeD 

Cooyers 

Edwards  (OK) 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ooodltnc 

Orotben 


NOT  VOTINO— 29 

Heftel  Moakley 

Huckaby  Ortis 

Jeffordi  Selberllns 

Kemp  Stark 

Lehman  (CA)  Taylor 

Uvtnsstoo  Towns 

LoetOer  Ddall 

Mack  Weaver 

McDade  wnilams 
MltcheU 


D  1220 


BCr.  DRELER  of  California  and  Mr. 
HORTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  improved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


(lA) 
FftweU 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Franklin 
ftenael 
Gallo 
Oekas 
Oilman 
Olngrich 


SX7NDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saimders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


REV.  WILLIAM  GRADY 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


D  Ttiis  symlwl  represents  die  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2Xr7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted we  have  as  our  guest  chaplain. 
Father  William  Grady.  Father  Grady 
is  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Muncie.  IN.  having  also 
served  in  other  Indiana  communities 
of  Winchester.  Mcnticello.  and  Peru. 

Father  Grady  brings  to  his  spiritual 
mission  a  special  humor,  humanity, 
and  intelligence.  He  is  held  in  high 
regard  in  the  community  beyond  his 
own  parish.  He  was  the  initiator  of 
Hospitality  House  to  aid  families  visit- 
ing the  critically  ill  at  our  local  hospi- 
tal. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  County  Mental  Health 
Board. 

Father  Orady  has  provided  special 
attention  to  our  young,  giving  leader- 
ship to  a  superb  school  at  St.  Mary's, 
giving  counsel  to  students  at  Ball 
State  University,  giving  service  on  the 
mayor's  commission  on  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  today  we  espe- 
cially need  Father  Grady's  prayers. 


Instead  it  put  both  candidates  on  the  pay- 
roll while  establlahlns  «  specl&J  tuk  force 
(two  Democrata  and  one  Republican),  which 
held  yet  another  recount.  Voting  aloog 
party  lines.  It  recommended  that  Democrat 
McClcakey  be  given  the  Mat— winner  by  a 
four-vote  margin.  Outraged  Republicans 
charge,  basically,  that  the  task  force  kept 
counting  (sometimes  ruling  Inconsistently 
on  ballot  vaUdlUes)  until  their  man  was 
ahead  by  four  votes,  then  stopped  and 
called  him  the  winner. 

That  left  the  scorecard  showing  two 
rounds  for  Mclntyre  and  one  for  McClos- 
key.  with  the  tentative  decision  going  to  the 
Democrata  and  the  Indiana  voter*  knocked 
out  of  the  ring.  The  House  will  vote  on  the 
task  force  recommendation  this  week.  The 
best  thing  It  can  do  now  Is  to  start  over  with 
a  special  election  In  the  district— and  this 
time  let  the  voters  decide  the  Issue  without 
fear  of  being  overruled  by  a  legislative  ma- 
jority. 


LET'S  START  OVER  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Let's 
Start  Over"  Is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  Monday's 
Houston  Post.  The  editorial  reviews 
the  handling  of  the  contested  race  in 
Indiana  Eighth  and  calls  for  a  special 
election  in  that  district. 

The  Houston  Post  editorial  points 
out  that  "the  issue  has  become  one  of 
shameful  partisanship  and  a  national 
disgrace." 

The  editorial  concludes,  "The  best 
thing  [the  House]  can  do  now  Is  to 
start  over  with  a  special  election  in  the 
district— and  this  time  let  the  voters 
decide  the  Issue  without  fear  of  being 
overruled  by  a  legislative  majority." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  fine 
editorial  to  your  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues— particularly 
those  from  Texas  and  the  Houston 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  this 
fine  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRs  following  my  remarks. 

[From  the  Houston  Post.  Apr.  28.  1985] 
Let's  Stast  Over 

It  began  simply  enough— voters  In  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  district  went  to 
the  polls  last  November  to  decide  whether 
one-term  Democratic  tnctmibent  Prank 
McCloskey  or  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre 
would  represent  them  In  the  U.S.  House.  So 
far  nobody  has  won.  The  issue  has  become 
one  of  shameful  partisanship  and  a  national 
disgrace. 

The  Indiana  Secretary  of  State  says  Mcln- 
tyre won.  His  initial  margin  was  34  votes;  a 
subsequent  recount  Increased  that  margin 
to  more  than  400.  But  when  Mclntyre 
showed  up  In  Washington  Jan.  3  to  be  sworn 
in.  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  House  re- 
fuJsed  to  seat  him. 


BITBDRG  IS  NOT  YOUR  PLACE, 
MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  President  Reagan  to  call 
off  his  proposed  visit  to  Bltburg. 

This  is  not  a  Holocaust  issue.  This  is 
not  a  veterans  issue.  It  is  a  human 
rights  issue  of  transcendental  Impor- 
tance. 

In  an  open  letter  to  President 
Reagan  published  in  Sunday's  New 
York  Times,  a  distinguished  array  of 
Christian  leaders  expressed  "profound 
disappointment"  over  the  President's 
decision  to  go  to  Bltburg,  noting: 

The  failure  to  distinguish  between  perpe- 
trators and  victims,  betweeen  the  death  of 
combatants  in  battle  and  the  slaughter  of 
innocents  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps 
does  Injustice  not  only  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  but  to  the  most  basic  tenenta  of  Chris- 
tian morality. 

There  are  many  appropriate  sites 
that  the  President  could  visit  to  sjmi- 
bolize  the  theme  of  reconciliation. 
Yes,  we  should  heal  the  wounds  40 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  but  this  does  not  require  a 
gestiu^  honoring  SS  soldiers  who  vol- 
untarily served  with  the  corps  of  klU- 
ers  who  massacred  unarmed  American 
servicemen  at  Malmedy  and  murdered 
6  million  iimocent  civilians,  including 
over  1  million  children. 

As  Elie  Wiesel  so  eloquently  said  of 
Bltburg  last  week:  "That  place,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  your  place.  Your 
place  is  with  the  victims  of  the  SS." 


VIETNAM:  A  NOBLE  CAUSE 
(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  Justice  be  done;  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  April  30  is  a  remarka- 
ble day  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


Today  is  the  day  that  Adolph  Hitler 
met  his  Creator  after  taking  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  mistress.  On  this 
day  his  Propaganda  Minister.  Ooeb- 
bels.  poisoned  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren and  then  killed  himself.  Sic 
sember  tyrannls. 

But.  tyranny  still  lives.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle:  What  will  convince 
this  world  that  communism  Is  inher- 
ently evil?  Did  you  hear  this  morning 
on  the  early  news  that  Soviet  soldiers 
machlnegunned  hundreds,  hundreds, 
of  people  in  a  village  square  in  Af- 
ghanistan? And  you  question  that 
communism  is  raw  evil,  whether  it  is 
in  Nicaragua  or  Poland  or  in  Vietnam? 
What  will  convince  you?  The  Gulags 
are  not  enough.  The  coldblooded 
murder  of  Major  Nicholson  is  not 
enough.  Not  even  the  murder  of  one  of 
your  own.  Larry  MacDonald,  seemed 
to  take  the  scales  from  some  eyes.  My 
God,  a  747  Jumbojet  filled  with  women 
and  children,  all  slain. 

Did  you  hear  Le  Due  Tho  turn  to 
the  cameras  last  night  on  Ted  Kop- 
pel's  "Nightline"  and  thank  his  sup- 
porters in  the  United  States?  We  know 
that  includes  some  Members  who  still 
serve  in  this  House.  Then  did  you  hear 
Koppel  say  that  all,  all.  free  enterprise 
shops  will  be  surpressed  next  week 
after  all  the  Western  Journalists  leave 
Saigon;  that  Is.  Ho  Chi  Minh  City, 
after  their  orgy  of  liberal  rationalizing 
of  the  guilt  over  the  tragedy  of  our  be- 
trayal of  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambo- 
dia is  over.  What  caused  the  genocide 
iif  Cambodia?  The  14  concentration 
camps  in  Vietnam,  where  our  allied 
friends  stiU  rot  after  10  years  of  cruel 
imprisonment?  The  answer  my  friends 
is  not  written  in  the  wind,  it  is  written 
in  blood:  communism.  When  Koppel 
sa]^  that  every  last  little  shop,  every 
free  enterprise  shop,  will  be  closed 
down  in  Saigon  and  that  the  final  act 
of  oppression  of  the  10  years  of  Com- 
mimist  rule  will  be  locked  in  place  for- 
ever, we  should  hang  our  heads. 

Then.  Koppel  admitted.  Vietnam  is 
the  worst  place  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  That's  quite  a  statement  given 
Afghanistan.  Ethiopia,  or  Irsin.  Le  Due 
Tho  thanks  you,  remaining  House  de- 
fenders of  Ho  Ch  Minh,  for  creating 
the  agony  and  living  hell  of  commu- 
nism in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
You  helped  write  the  darkest  page  in 
American  history. 

God  Mess  our  men  and  women  who 
served  and  serve,  their's  is  truly  a 
noble  cause. 


THE  CONSUMER  RAIL  EQUITY 
ACT 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 


Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  which  de- 
regulated railroad  rates  and  practices 
where  competition  exists,  but  directed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  protect  through  continued  rate  reg- 
ulation those  shippers  and  consumers 
who  are  captive  to  a  single  railroad. 

The  1980  Staggers  RaU  Act  has  gen- 
erally been  a  success,  but  has  not  been 
effective  in  preventing  the  ICC  from 
allowing  grossly  excessive  rate  in- 
creases for  captive  shippers.  Consum- 
ers who  depend  upon  these  rail  lines 
are  being  required  to  pay  unfair  and 
unreasonable  transportation  and  utili- 
ty rates. 

This  February,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1190.  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act. 
The  bill  is  neither  "anti-railroad"  nor 
is  it  "re-regulation."  But  the  bill  does 
require  the  ICC  to  take  a  more  realis- 
tic view  of  the  captive  shipper  and  of 
the  railroad's  "revenue  adequacy." 
And  the  bill  further  requires  that 
before  a  rail  abandonment  is  permit- 
ted, a  local  hearing  be  held  to  assess 
the  need  and  effect  of  such  an  aban- 
doiunent. 

Captive  shippers  do  not  have  the  or- 
dinary protections  of  a  competitive 
marketplace,  and  the  1980  Staggers 
Rail  Act  recognized  this  by  preserving 
for  captive  shippers  ICC  rate  regula- 
tion. H.R.  1190,  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act,  wiU  insist  that  the  ICC 
does  its  Job  by  giving  captive  shippers 
and  their  consumers  a  fair  break  on 
rates. 


a  1230 

NEWSPAPERS  CALL  FOR 
SPECIAL  ELECTION  IN  INDIANA 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material.)  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  last  week,  the  two  largest 
newspapers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  MU- 
waukee  Sentinel,  have  both  editorially 
called  for  a  special  election  to  be  held 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  endorses  a 
preponderance  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  office  including  my  col- 
leagues from  Wisconsin,  Messrs. 
AspiN,  Kleczka,  and  Moody. 

I  would  hope  that  they  particularly, 
and  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  in  general,  will  follow  the  lead 
of  these  two  outstanding  newspapers 
and  also  the  lead  of  the  other  body  in 
1975  when  faced  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion, and  voting  to  support  a  special 
election  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 

The  letters  follow: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  24, 
1985] 

Democrats  Takiho  Liberty  oh  Election 

House  Democrats  seem  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  taking  Indecent  liberty  with  a  Constitu- 
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tional  provision  which  says  that  (Congress 
shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elections  of  its  own 
members. 

After  protesting  Republican  members 
walked  out,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee Tuesday  voted,  12-0,  In  favor  of  seat- 
ing incumbent  Democrat  Prank  McCloskey 
as  representative  from  the  8th  CongreHion- 
al  District  in  Indiana. 

On  Monday,  a  three-member  House  task 
force  recommended  by  a  vote  of  two  Demo- 
crats to  one  RQ>ubllcan  that  McCloekey  be 
given  the  seat  which  he  apparently  lost  to 
Republican  challenger  Rick  Mclntyre  last 
November.  That  action  affirmed  a  contro- 
versial finding  that  McCTloskey  actually  beat 
Mclntyre  by  4  votes  out  of  the  233,288  cast 
and  ultimately  counted  by  the  task  force. 

The  original  tally  showed  Mclntjre  to  be 
a  winner  by  400  votes,  close  enough  for  a  re- 
count, certainly.  But  the  task  force  was  set 
up  after  the  House  twice  rejected  figures 
provided  by  Indiana  officials.  Although  no 
allegations  of  fraudulent  procedures  were 
made,  designated  counters  picked  by  the 
Democrats  were  sent  Into  the  state  to  get 
the  vote  count  that  put  McCloekey  ahead. 

The  stage  Is  now  set  to  compoimd  the  af- 
front to  the  apparent  will  of  the  voters 
when  the  full  House,  also  dominated  by 
Democrats,  is  expected  to  vote  on  the  ad- 
ministration committee's  ruling  early  next 
week.  But,  conceivably,  that  action  could  be 
held  up  through  what  one  Republican  law- 
maker termed  "massive  retaliation." 

Virtually  disenfranchised  voters  In  the  dis- 
trict, meantime,  are  In  their  fourth  month 
without  representation  In  the  House.  Olven 
the  shenanigans  since  they  cast  their  ballots 
last  November,  they  might  not  even  bother 
to  go  to  the  polls  in  1986. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Apr.  27, 
1985] 

Qtnr  Squabbling  and  Rerun  Election 

If  House  Democrats  wish,  they  apparently 
can  seat  Democrat  Frank  McCHoskey  to  rep- 
resent the  8th  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana. He  has  been  declared  the  winner  of  a 
vote  recount  ordered  by  the  House  leader- 
ship, and  the  legislative  body  has  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  Judge  the  election  of  its 
own  members. 

Even  so,  the  Democrats  would  be  wise  to 
call  for  a  new  election  instead. 

That's  not  to  say  we  condone  the  Republi- 
cans' wild  allegations  that  the  House  leader- 
ship stole  the  election  for  McCloskey.  It's 
partisan  nonsense  to  say,  as  one  OOP  con- 
gressman did,  that  the  leadership's  liehavior 
was  "the  House  equivalent  to  Watergate." 

Still,  it  was  a  very  close  election.  On  elec- 
tion night,  McCloskey  appeared  to  have  won 
over  Republican  Richard  Mclntyre  by  72 
votes,  but  Mclntyre  pulled  ahead  by  34 
votes  after  a  counting  error  was  discovered 
the  next  day.  Recounts  ensued,  with  the 
parties  squabbling  over  which  votes  were 
countable  and  which  ones  weren't. 

A  federal  Judge  ruled  that  It  was  up  to  the 
the  House  to  decide  who  won.  The  House- 
ordered  recount  ended  with  Democrat 
McCloskey  ahead,  by  a  mere  four  votes,  and 
with  Republicans  complaining  that  there 
were  more  votes  to  count. 

In  such  murky  circumstances,  It  would  be 
better  to  rerun  the  election  and  hop>e  for  a 
clear  result.  Squabbling  over  the  first  vote 
has  gone  on  for  more  than  five  months. 
That's  long  enough. 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY. 
APRIL  24 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arme- 
nian yLautyn  Day,  April  24,  is  a  day 
that  has  great  meaning  for  me.  My 
Polish  ancestors  also  have  suffered 
persecution  and  pain  at  the  hands  of 
tyrannical  governments.  Of  course  we 
are  not  alone.  Almost  every  ethnic 
group  in  the  world  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  wrongs  committed  by  others. 
The  reasons  that  these  wrongs  have 
been  committed  are  many:  fear,  hate, 
nationalism,  and  Jealousy.  Every 
human  emotion  has  been  used  at  some 
time  in  history  as  an  excuse  to  subju- 
gate others. 

But  the  Armenian  genocide  stands 
out  in  man's  past  as  a  particularly 
brutal  act.  The  Turkish  Government 
at  that  time  announced  that  it  was  re- 
locating the  Armenians  to  other  coun- 
tries, while  in  fact  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  The  sub- 
sequent atrocities  were  so  terrible  that 
U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Sr..  could  not  bring  himself  to  write 
down  the  details  of  the  events.  Our 
commemoration  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacre shows  our  resolve  to  work  for 
freedom  and  Justice  around  the  world. 
It  is  only  by  remembering  such  terri- 
ble acts  of  the  past  that  we  can  be  re- 
minded to  work  for  their  prevention  in 
the  futuire.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  body  which  is  working  to  see 
that  massacres  of  any  people  do  not 
take  place  again. 


A  GOOD  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  lis- 
tened to  many  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues urging  a  special  election  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

Their  arguments,  as  compelling  as 
they  are,  represent  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs. Frankly.  I  stUl  think  Rick  Mcln- 
tjrre  should  be  sworn  and  seated.  I  did 
not  expect  him  to  become  a  victim  of 
creative  vote  counting. 

Obviously,  we  are  now  beyond  the 
proper  resolution  of  this  problem.  My 
Democratic  colleagues  cannot  let  go  of 
the  four-vote  victory  they  created,  and 
still  save  face.  And  they  will  not  seat 
the  duly  elected  Rick  Mclntyre. 

A  good  compromise,  it  is  said,  is  one 
which  neither  side  is  happy  with. 
Frankly,  that  is  the  exact  reason  we 
should  declare  the  Eighth  District  seat 
in  Indiana  vacant. 

It  is  a  compromise  none  of  us  is 
happy  with. 
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But  It  is  m  chmnce  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean,  and  restore  the  dignity  that  this 
CoDgress  is  about  to  lose. 


by  that  State.  I  think  that  we  should 
put  aside  our  partisan  feelings  and  call 
for  a  special  election.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  us  in  that  endeavor. 


TRADE  SHOULD  BB  HIOHE8T 
PRIORITY 

(Mr.  LUNDDfE  asked  and  was  given 
permiadon  to  ad'tress  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade 
should  be  the  highest  priority  for  our 
natiohal  government  because  our  long- 
term  prosperity  depends  more  on  our 
balance  of  trade  than  any  other  single 
aq>ect  of  our  national  economic  life.  It 
is  vital  to  improving  our  standard  of 
living  that  we  bring  our  trade  back 
into  balance. 

The  President  should  make  trade 
the  top  priority.  He  has  a  new  oppor- 
tunity starting  today  as  he  goes  off  to 
Germany  to  make  trade  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority, and  unlike  his  own  administra- 
tion and  past  administrations,  stop  ig- 
noring this  vital  factor. 

Last  year,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  I  was  privileged  to 
oochalr  a  task  force  that  produced  a 
report  providing  a  five  point  program 
to  improve  America's  trade  posture, 
"nils  year  I  have  introduced  bills  to 
follow  up  on  those  recommendations. 

I  believe  that  we  can  Improve  the  ex- 
change rate  of  the  dollar,  improve  our 
industrial  competitiveness  and  our  ad- 
justment processes  for  workers  and  in- 
dustry alike.  We  can  support  our  ex- 
porters and  toughen  our  trade  laws. 

We  need  leadership,  we  need  it  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  we  need  it  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


GOALS  OF  THE  RECOUNT  IN 
INDIANA  NOT  ACCOMPLISHED 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  glvm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3  we  were  told  that  two  things 
could  be  accomplished  if  we  would  go 
through  a  recount  process  of  the 
Eighth  District  seat  in  Indiana,  con- 
ducted by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  were  told  that  it  could  end 
partisan  bickering  and  we  were  told 
that  it  could  determine  that  consistent 
rules  were  applied  in  the  recount. 

We  will  never  know  whether  consist- 
ency will  be  applied,  because  the  mles 
of  the  recount  were  changed,  and  we 
certainly  know  that  partisan  bickering 
was  increased  to  the  most  intense  level 
that  it  has  ever  been. 

I  therefore  submit  that  neither  of 
these  two  goals  were  accomplished.  It 
is  recognized  throughout  this  country 
that  something  must  be  done  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  it  is  recognized 
widely  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  is  through  a  special  election. 

While  I  still  think  that  there  is  evl- 
dencie  that  Rick  Mclntyre  should  be 
seated,  for  after  all.  he  was  certified 


TRADE  DEFICIT  SHOULD  BE 
PRESIDENT'S  TOP  PRIORITY 
AT  BONN  ECONOBdIC  SUMMIT 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Commerce  Department  announced 
a  record  trade  deficit  of  $11  billion 
more  in  imports  Into  the  United  States 
than  exports  out  last  month.  It  is  an- 
ticipated this  year's  overall  trade  defi- 
cit will  be  $150  billion,  an  aUtlme  high. 

As  a  Representative  from  automo- 
tive America,  the  Midwestern  industri- 
al heartland,  today's  record  trade  defi- 
cit figures  are  extremely  distressing. 
More  foreign  imports  on  our  markets 
means  a  loss  of  more  Jobs  in  America. 
Right  here.  Champion  spark  plugs  are 
made  in  my  district.  Since  1981,  there 
has  been  a  36-percent  Increase  In  Im- 
ported spark  plugs  on  our  market.  The 
t\saie  for  automotive  glass,  much  of  it 
made  at  Llbbey-Owens-Ford  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  40  percent  more  imports,  and 
transmissions,  also  made  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  36  percent  more  imports  in  the 
last  2  years.  As  the  President  prepares 
to  depart  for  Eiirope  later  today,  I 
urge  him  to  make  the  deteriorating 
world  trade  situation  his  top  priority 
at  the  Bonn  economic  siunmlt.  He  has 
a  unique  opportunity  to  let  our  trad- 
ing partners  know— face  to  face — that 
current  trade  practices  are  wiping  out 
American  factories.  American  farms, 
and  American  families.  We're  fed  up. 
Our  President  must  seize  the  initiative 
so  that  we  begin  exporting  American 
products  and  not  American  Jobs. 


I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  as 
you  review  further  that  memo,  the 
Dear  Colleague  letter,  you  will  find 
the  issue  of  unnotarized  absentee  bal- 
lots. But  lor  this  class,  those  invalid 
absentee  ballots  that  had  been  proper- 
ly retained  by  the  county  clerks,  he 
goes  on  to  say  there  was  simply  no 
compelling  reason  to  count  them.  Yes. 
we  want  to  count  every  one,  don't  we? 

Likewise,  on  the  issue  of  late-arriv- 
ing military  ballots,  the  task  force 
voted  not  to  count  late-arriving  mili- 
tary ballots.  Finally,  on  the  Issue  of 
reconciliation  of  election  data,  the  rec- 
onciliation process  indicated  there 
were  a  number  of  administrative 
errors,  but  the  observer,  the  director 
of  the  recount,  Mr.  Sbumwat,  went  on 
to  say,  "Those  numbers  of  errors  are 
well  within  the  normal  range  of  ad- 
ministrative oversight  or  error." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  follow 
either  of  the  goals;  counting  the  bal- 
lots or  of  being  consistent,  in  our 
rules,  and  now  we  are  going  to  go  on 
and  also  Ignore  the  issue  of  fairness. 


TASK  FORCE  RECOUNT  DID  NOT 
ACHIEVE  ITS  GOALS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  today  we  will  determine  whether 
this  Congress  has  a  conscience  and 
whether  we  want  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  United  States. 

As  we  consider  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  the  memo  sent  to  us 
yesterday  in  our  offices  from  Con- 
gressman Mr.  Pahktta. 

He  says  in  that  letter  that  the  task 
force  had.  in  effort  to  avoid  the  prob- 
lems that  occurred  diuring  the  State 
recount,  the  primary  goal  of  the  task 
force  in  establishing  counting  rules 
was  to  No.  1.  disenfranchise  the  small- 
est nimiber  of  precincts  or  voters,  and 
No.  2,  consistently  apply  the  counting 
rules. 


WEST  GERMAN  WOMEN  ASK 
KOHL  TO  CANCEL  BITBURO 
MEMORIAL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  letter  is  very,  very  important,  be- 
cause it  does  say  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  Germany 
among  Germans  about  the  Bltburg 
visit. 

This  is  a  letter  from  70,000  West 
German  women  to  their  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  asking  him.  please  to 
withdraw  his  invitation  for  President 
Reagan  to  go  to  Bltburg. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  they  support 
any  initiatives  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween peoples,  but  they  do  not  want  it 
happening  over  graves  of  the  88.  They 
want  to  salute  the  new  era  and  the 
new  generation. 

I  think  many  people  have  said  that 
the  President  must  go  to  Bitburg  be- 
cause the  Germans  are  insisting  on  it, 
however  it  is  very  Important  that  we 
Members  of  Congress  realize  there  is  a 
very  large  nuimber  of  the  German 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  what 
their  Chancellor  is  doing.  The  Nazis 
were  a  government  that  went  mad. 
The  liberation  being  celebrated  is  also 
the  liberation  of  the  German  people 
from  this  oppressive  regime.  Many  of 
the  German  people  know  that  and 
resent  Chancellor  Kohl's  stand.  This 
letter  should  be  read  by  all  Members. 

The  letter  follows: 

Wbt  OnutAK  WoMXR  Ask  Kom.  To  Cahckl 
Bmuso  MnfouAL 

BaaLn.— Women  for  Peace,  a  group  of 
70,000  women  In  West  (3ermany,  addressed 


an  open  letter  to  C^hanoeUor  Helmut  Kohl 
April  26,  asking  him  to  cancel  the  memorial 
service  at  Bitburg  cemetery  and  urging  him 
to  "recognize  the  voice  of  another  Oermany 
with  peace  movements  trying  to  learn  from 
our  history."  The  letter  was  also  sent,  in  sol- 
idarity, to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Jewish  or- 
ganizations In  the  VS.  and  West  Oermany. 

TSXT 

We,  the  women  of  the  Oennan  peace 
movement,  are  angry  and  deeply  ashamed 
about  Chancellor  Kohl's  Invitation  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  inviting  him  to  take  part  in 
memorial  services  at  the  military  cemetery 
at  Bltburg  In  memory  of  May  8,  1945.  This 
day  should  be  a  day  of  remembrance  of  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  of  Nazi  dicta- 
torship and  the  end  of  militarism. 

Together  with  Jewish  organizations,  to- 
gether with  American  Representatives  and 
together  with  all  those  Jewish  women  and 
men  and  all  those  who  have  been  politically 
and  racially  persecuted,  as  well  as  with  the 
civilians  and  soldiers  who  suffered  under 
the  criminal  acts  of  the  Waffen  SA.  and 
Nazi  dictatorship,  whose  suffering  did  not 
end  In  May  1945,  we  ask  Chancellor  Kohl  to 
withdraw  hU  invitation  to  President 
Reagan  to  hold  memorial  services  at  the 
Bltburg  military  cemetery. 

Reconciliation  between  people  and  the  se- 
rious remembrance  of  the  guilt  and  the 
criminal  acts  of  World  War  U  and  the  Nazi 
dictatorship  can  only  be  reached  through  a 
memorial  to  those  women  and  men  resist- 
ance fighters  against  fascism  and  Qerman 
militarism  (for  example,  Sophia  Scholl)  and 
with  the  responsibility  that  never  again 
shall  war  begin  on  Oerman  soil. 

We  hope  that  you  recognize  the  voice  of 
another  Oermany  with  peace  movements 
trying  to  learn  from  our  history.  We  are  in- 
dignant over  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dregger  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  support  Instead  all 
those  initiatives  of  reconciliation  between 
people  that  do  not  happen  over  the  graves 
of  the  Waffen  S.S.,  at  military  cemeteries  or 
near  modem  weapon  arsenals,  as  in  Bltburg. 

We  ask  you  to  make  possible  together 
with  us  and  in  memory  of  the  Nazi  terror 
and  World  War  II.  a  peaceful  and  socially 
Just  coexistence  and  cooperation  in  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  and  the  earth 
and  space. 

WOKKH  rOR  PZACZ. 

(Eva  Quistorp,  speaker  for  Women  for 
Peace;  Petra  Kelly,  member.  West  Oerman 
Parliament,  Oinna  Dullmann,  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Bonn.  Oabi  Witt,  Helnemann  Ini- 
tiative.) 


D  1240 

INDIANA'S      EIGHTH      CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  ELECTION 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  served  in  this  august  body  for 
now  almost  4  months.  During  that  4 
months  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  various  contro- 
versial issues  that  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  address,  this  body  has  always 
looked  at  the  merit  of  all  of  the  argu- 
ments and  has  tried  to  reach  the  right 
decision.  While  those  decisions  on 
most  occasions  have  been  different 
from  the  decision  that  I.  personally, 


would  have  made,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  conscientiousness  of 
those  who  have  made  the  decisions  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  in  that  backdrop  that  I  ask  this 
body,  in  considering  a  resolution  that 
will  be  offered  to  have  a  special  elec- 
tion in  the  E^hth  District  of  Indiana, 
to  consider  carefully  what  is  really  at 
stake  in  this  issue.  Specifically,  what  is 
at  stake  is  whether  this  body  will  set 
the  precedent,  as  it  already  has,  of 
going  beneath  the  State  certification 
pnxsess  and  examining  on  its  own 
those  various  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Hiram  E.  Greer,  dated 
April  23,  1985.  to  the  Honorable  Tip 
O'Nmx. 

CHAMBLB.GA. 

AprU  23.  lias. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNkill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,  Hou*e  of  Repretentativea, 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

DzAK  Mr.  Sfzakkr:  I  have  Just  wltneaaed 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  despi- 
cable acts  in  the  history  of  our  United 
States.  Quite  frankly,  I  refer  to  the  denial 
of  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Representatlvea  to 
Mr.  Richard  Mclntyre  of  the  8th  District 
from  the  State  of  Indiana.  Aooordtng  to  the 
1985  Edition  of  The  World  Almanac  and 
Book  of  Facts,  Mr.  Mclntyre  won  the  elec- 
tion by  virtue  of  his  receiving  118.451  votes 
to  116,291  received  by  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Francis  X.  McCloskey. 

Also  according  to  the  Indiana  Secretary  of 
State,  who  certified  his  election  victory.  Mr. 
Mclntjrre  was  entitled  to  take  the  seat  and 
represent  the  voters  of  the  8th  District. 
However,  according  to  you,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Jim  Wright,  House  Majority 
Leader  and  other  members  of  your  party, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  did  not  win,  but  Mr.  Mcdos- 
key  won  after  a  recount  of  the  votes  by  the 
House  Committee  assigned  to  this  project. 

Mr.  SpiMker,  it  has  been  brought  out  that 
every  time  before,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  accepted  the  certification  from  the 
state  Involved,  as  to  who  won  the  particular 
election  in  question.  Not  so  this  time. 

There  was  at  least  one  other  election  in 
1984  that  was  in  doubt  due  to  the  closeness 
of  the  vote  and  that  was  from  the  State  of 
Idaho  which  involved  Mr.  Oeorge  Hansen, 
the  Incumbent  and  Mr.  Richard  StalUngs. 
In  this  race,  Mr.  StalUngs  was  declared  the 
wlxmer  and  accepted  by  the  House  even 
though  the  vote  was  much  closer,  Mr.  Stal- 
Ungs having  received  101,099  votes  and  Mr. 
Hansen  101,032,  a  narrower  margin  than  the 
Indiana  situation  according  to  the  1965 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts. 

This  latest  tragedy  and  travesty  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  partisan  poUtics  has 
left  a  very  sour  taste  in  the  mouths  of  a  lot 
of  citizens  all  over  the  country.  The  result 
of  this  miscarriage  of  Justice  has  very  seri- 
ous impUcatlons  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. Hereafter,  any  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  wins  a  race  by  a 
smaU  margin  wlU  not  reaUy  know  whether 
he  or  she  reaUy  did  win  or  if  they  wlU  have 
to  wait  untU  the  powers  that  be  decide  if 
the  voters  of  the  state  elected  or  the  winner 
is  whomever  the  House  Committee  wants  to 
win. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oeorgla  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  candidate  named  Julian  Bond 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  but  because 
he  had  some  unpopular  views,  he  was  denied 


his  right  to  take  his  seat  by  the  State  of 
Oeorgla.  This  denial  was  taken  to  court  and 
Mr.  Bond  was  seated  by  order  of  the  court, 
stating  that  the  Legislature  arrogated  to 
themselves  powers  that  were  not  rightfully 
theirs.  I  beUeve  that  the  same  logical  situa- 
tion has  DOW  occurred  In  the  United  States 
House  of  Repreaentativet.  Surely  this  great 
Indignity  that  has  been  Inflicted  upon  the 
voters  of  the  8th  District  of  Indiana  and  by 
extension  to  voters  everywhere,  wiU  not  be 
allowed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  through  the  power  of  the 
majority  party  In  the  House. 

In  do^ng,  Mr.  Speaker,  p«mlt  me  to 
quote  from  an  unnamed  source  the  state- 
ment "Tyranny,  whether  It  be  from  within 
or  without  the  country.  Is  sUU  Tyranny  and 
ultimately  a  threat  to  us  aU." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  sent  to  aU 
the  members  of  your  party  in  the  House  of 
Repieaentatives  In  the  fervent  hope  that 
they  wlU  still  be  able  to  rectify  the  grave 
insult  to  voters  everywhere  as  a  conse- 
quence of  your  action. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Wt»»m  e.  Ousa. 
Member  Ath  District. 

State  of  Oeorffia. 


TIP  O'NEILL'S  LAST  HURRAH 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  i^idress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  issue  of  the  Washingtonian  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  about  our 
Speaker,  Tip  O'Neill.  It  is  not  an  un- 
diluted paean  of  praise.  It  is.  however, 
a  sensitive  and  tender  piece  about  a 
warm  and  tough  and  sensitive  and 
decent  and  truly  great  American.  I 
commend  it  to  our  reading,  and  under 
permission  to  extend  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxoord. 

Tir  OTfBLL's  Last  Huuab 
(By  Vera  Olaaer) 

The  Last  Hurrah.  Edwin  O'Connor's  novel 
about  big-city  poUtlcal  boas  Prank  Skeffing- 
ton,  is  beUeved  to  be  a  portrait  of  Boston 
mayor  James  Michael  C^irley,  a  controver- 
sial figure  of  the  19308  and  '40s  and  a 
mentor  of  young  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  OTfeiU 
Jr.,  who  later  broke  with  Curley  and  went 
on  to  become  Speaker  of  the  US  House  of 
Representatives.  Near  the  end  of  the  novel, 
a  handful  of  relatives  watch  a  priest  admin- 
ister the  last  rites  to  Skefflngton. 

"There  was  an  awed,  a  dreadful  sUence. 
the  vacant  interval  when  aU  preliminaries 
had  been  accomplished,  and  death  ItseU  was 
yet  a  moment  away.  The  sOence  was  broken 
by  Maeve's  father,  who  was  going  to  be  gen- 
erous to  his  old  foe: 

"  'Knowing  what  he  knows  now.  If  Frank 
had  It  aU  to  do  over  again,  there's  no  doubt 
he'd  do  It  aU  very,  very  differently!' 

"The  figure  on  the  bed  stirred:  they  heard 
the  movement  and  turning,  saw  that  Skeff- 
Ington  had  raised  himself  slightly.  His  eyes 
were  now  wide  open,  and  in  them  they  saw 
the  old,  chaUenging,  mocking  gleam.  And 
they  heard  his  voice,  as  taking  charge  now 
for  the  last  time  he  gave  his  answer  "The 
HeU  I  Would!' " 

It  Is  mid-momlng,  January  31.  House 
Speaker  "Tip"  O'Neill,  the  nation's  most 
powerful  Democrat,  Is  riding  to  the  Capitol 
with  Ronald  Reagan  for  the  President's 
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Moond  iDAUguraL  Inaide  the  bulletproof 
limousine.  OTfeill  congntulftteB  ReM*n  oo 
hit  sweeplos  election  victory.  Then  tb«  two 
men  ctuU  about  Rea<*n's  decision  to  cancel 
the  inaucuiml  parade  becauae  of  Waahlng- 
ton's  freesbic  weather. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law,"  Reacan  auc- 
cestB.  "automatically  prorldlnc  for  a  34- 
hour  poctponement  of  Inaugural  eventa  if 
the  weather  calla  for  It." 

"Mr.  Preaident."  OTfeill  responds.  "I 
doubt  that  would  pass  the  Congress." 

After  the  iwearlng-tn  ceremony.  Reagan 
vlaits  OTfelll'i  luxurious  private  office  in 
the  CapitoL  Pour  yean  earlier,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  first  term,  the  Presidoit  paid 
(TNeill  a  similar  call.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  Speaker,  he  showed  Reagan  his 
desk,  which  had  been  used  by  Orover  Cleve- 
land in  the  Interval  between  his  two  non- 
consecutive  terms  as  President 

"Teah.  I  played  him  in  the  movies," 
Reagan  said. 

"No.  lir.  President,  that  was  Orover 
Cleveland  Alexander,  the  ball  player."  re- 
pUed  OTfeill. 

House  Democrats,  chuckling  over  the  inci- 
dent, have  passed  it  around,  embroidering  it 
along  the  way.  Repreaentattve  Barney 
Prank  cracked,  "Maybe  Reagan  thought 
Orover  Cleveland  pitched  a  few  seasons  be- 
tween his  White  House  terms." 

Tht  burly,  six-foot-two  Speaker  pulls  no 
punches,  even  with  Preaidenta,  and  often 
draws  a  laugh  while  verbally  skinning  them. 
He  regards  himself  as  a  kind  of  Hcratlo  at 
the  bridge,  fighting  off  a  conservative  on- 
sUught.  Although  the  1980  and  1984  elec- 
tions were  disasters  (or  Democrats,  they 
projected  O'Neill  into  a  national  role  as  the 
defeated  party's  spokasman.  His  New  Deal 
liberalism,  as  he  commands  a  70-vote  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  almost  always 
puts  him  at  odds  with  the  Repul>llcan-con- 
trolled  White  House  and  Senate. 

For  more  than  four  years  he  has  hlast.w1 
Reagan's  tnltlattves  as  "unfair"  to  the  elder- 
ly and  poor  and  has  opposed  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  aid  rebels  In  Nicaragua  and 
develop  the  MX  missile.  The  slugfest  has 
made  O'Neill  a  kliKl  of  folk  hero  to  some 
Democrats,  the  whipping  boy  of  others. 

Now  that  O'Neill  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement iB  1908.  he  enters  the  final  chapter 
of  his  political  career.  He  is  thinUng  about 
his  place  In  history  and  his  party's  future. 
He  looks  at  November's  election  results,  in 
which  Reagan  carried  49  statea,  the  biggest 
landslide  In  history,  and  says,  "We  can 
read." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Speaker  was  concilia- 
tory in  the  first  (^ys  of  the  99th  Congress. 
But  no  one  who  knows  the  man  expected 
that  to  last.  In  attempting  to  cut  the  federal 
deficit,  O'NeUl  and  his  DemocraU  were  de- 
termined that  the  White  House  and  Senate 
make  the  first  proposals  for  budget  cuts. 
O'Neill  said  that  he  wouldn't  block  a  House 
vote  on  Reagan's  proposals,  but  If  student 
loans  or  programs  for  the  elderly  were  to  be 
cut,  for  example,  the  signal  had  to  come 
from  Reagan.  Democrats  feel  that  Reagan, 
after  running  a  Dr.  Peelgood  fmpaign 
should  take  the  political  heat  (or  any  medi- 
cine voters  have  to  swallow. 

After  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  address 
In  February,  CNeill  took  off  the  gloves.  He 
accused  Reagan  of  using  "clever  rhetoric"  to 
hide  the  (act  that  the  naUonal  debt,  stand- 
ing at  $900  billion  when  Reagan  took  office, 
has  doubled  to  $1.8  trUllon.  "Let  us  work 
hard  to  cut  the  deficit.  B£r.  President,  but 
let  us  start  with  the  facts."  O'Neill  said.  "Do 
not  point  the  finger  at  the  distant  past 


when  you  yourself  have  so  much  responsi- 
bility for  these  deficits." 

Imiriacable  (oes  they  may  be.  but  O'Neill 
and  Reagan  have  things  in  common.  Both 
are  Irish.  Both  are  fiercely  partisan.  Both 
came  up  from  modest  beginnings.  Both  have 
a  sense  of  humor.  Both  have  long  memories 
but  rarely  hold  a  grudge.  And  both  are  lame 
ducks. 

At  73.  OTfeUl  Is  Uke  an  old  shoe  with  steel 
Insoles.  He  Is  a  gregarious  Massachusetts 
pol  who  loves  to  sing,  tell  stories,  play  gin 
and  poker,  and  hoist  a  friendly  glass  of 
beer— a  man  of  Imposing  presence,  partly 
because  of  his  380-pound  bulk  and  shock  o( 
white  hair.  He  is  unpretentious,  as  natural 
as  water,  and  affectionately  regarded  by 
members  of  both  parties  despite  partisan 
clashes.  He  Is  fuU  of  blarney,  bugging  the 
women  and  calling  them  "darUn'."  He  loves 
pasta,  chocolate  ice  cream,  and  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  not  necessarily  In  that  order,  and 
carries  a  headful  of  hasehall  and  election 


Loyalty  Is  the  quality  he  values  most.  If 
O'Neill  Is  your  friend,  he's  for  you  all  the 
way— and  be  expects  that  to  be  a  two-way 
street.  He  has  an  Irish  temper,  but  it  fades 
fast.  He  Is  sentimental.  L«st  December  he 
took  time  out  to  recite  "Tlie  Night  Before 
Christmas."  accompanied  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  can  be  self-effac- 
ing. At  a  nationally  televised  Pord's  Theater 
gala  sponsored  by  his  wife,  Millie,  O'Neill 
said.  "I'm  Just  window-dressing." 
.He  is  tough,  sometimes  scathing.  When 
former  Republican  representative  John  Le- 
Boutllller  sported  a  "Repeal  O'Neill" 
button,  the  Speaker  said.  "I  wouldn't  know 
him  (rom  a  cord  o(  wood."  And  O'Neill  can 
be  profane.  He  addressed  President  Carter's 
chief  of  staff,  Hamilton  Jordan,  on  at  least 
one  occasion  ss  "you  son  of  a  bitch." 

The  Democratic  party  is  O'Neill's  second 
religion:  and  his  Roman  Catholic  faith  can 
influence  his  politics.  Many  of  the  activist 
priests  and  nuns  in  Central  America  come 
(rom  CNeHl's  congressional  district  In  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  They  helped  shape 
his  intense  opposition  to  aid  for  13  Salvador 
and  for  the  rebels  seeking  to  topple  Nicara- 
gua's Sandlnista  regime. 

And  O'Neill  wears  his  Irish  heritage  like  a 
badge.  In  March  he  and  MUlle  traveled  to 
Ireland's  County  Cork,  where  O'Neill  led 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 

When  O'Neill  retires  at  the  end  of  next 
year,  he  will  have  spent  almost  half  a  centu- 
ry in  public  life.  34  of  those  years  in  the 
House,  ten  o(  them  as  Speaker,  holding  the 
Job  longer  than  anyone  except  Texan  Sam 
Raybum.  Under  the  Constitution.  Speaker 
O'Neill  would  succeed  to  the  presidency  if 
anything  happened  to  Reagan  and  Oeorge 
Biish. 

O'Neill  Is  noted  more  for  his  Instincts  in 
reading  the  mood  of  the  House  than  (or  his 
skOl  at  leglalaUve  detaU.  He  decides  when  to 
bring  up  bills.  Influences  committee  assign- 
ments, and  helps  raise  money  for  colleagues' 
rampalgns.  His  $94,800  position  Is  loaded 
with  perks,  including  a  chauffeured  limou- 
sine and  two  plush  suites  in  the  Capitol. 
There  the  Speaker  lumbers  across  fine  car- 
pets, works  Ixfore  a  marble  fireplace  under 
a  magnificent  chandelier  in  an  office  fUled 
with  couches,  wing  chairs,  crystal  lamps, 
and  a  private  lavatory.  At  his  elbow  rests  a 
monogrammed  box  filled  with  his  favorite 
Dom  Diego  cigars. 

Now,  after  their  second  defeat  at  Reagan's 
hands.  Democrats  are  In  disarray  and 
O'NeUl.  as  the  party's  most  visible  symbol  in 
Washington.  Is  taking  his  lumps.  Since  1980, 


Republicans  have  blistered  him  in  TV  com- 
mercials as  a  liberal  boogleman.  He  has 
been  painted  as  a  "tired  relic"  and  "a  giant 
plum  pudding."  Some  Democrats  say 
O'Neill  was  "poison"  (or  their  candidates  In 
places  Uke  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  parts  o( 
the  South.  To  them,  he  represents  the  old 
New  Deal  special-Interest  politics.  They 
worry  that  his  physical  image— "fat  and  out 
of  control. "  as  LeBoutllller  put  it  in  compar- 
ing O'Neill  to  the  federal  budget— makes 
him  an  eaay-to-target  caricature  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

A  former  Carter  White  House  official 
criticises  O'Neill's  image  as  '"terrible.  If  one 
person  combined  the  perceptual  problem  of 
Democrats  in  the  '80s.  it  would  be  the 
Speaker.  Tip  is  a  good  man  who  is  In  govern- 
ment for  all  the  right  reasons.  He  has  never 
benefited  personally  or  financially  from  his 
position.  He  really  cares  about  the  poor  and 
elderly.  But  now  he  is  part  of  the  problem." 

Democrats  are  struggling— so  far  unsuc- 
cessfully—to redefine  the  party,  to  come  up 
with  new  ideas  or  to  repackage  old  ones. 
They  wince  as  they  contrast  the  TV  charis- 
ma of  Reagan  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Bob  Dole  with  that  of  OTfeill  and  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  Yet  House 
and  Senate  Democrats  re-elected  both  men. 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles  did  mount  an  elev- 
enth-hour challenge  against  Byrd.  saying 
that  Democrats  needed  to  "make  a  strong 
symbolic  statement  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  going  to  change."  But  the 
Chiles  effort  ftsled.  partly  because  some 
Senate  Democrats  want  to  wait  on  the  Byrd 
problem  until  1988.  when  they  hope  to  re- 
capture control  of  the  body. 

There  were  early  rumblings  in  the  House 
about  a  challenge  to  O'Neill,  too,  but  he  re- 
mains popular  with  many  members  and  it 
was  clear  that  there  were  not  enough  votes 
to  diunp  him,  particularly  after  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  step  down  in 
1988. 

As  this  year's  session  gets  well  under  way, 
O'Neill  has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  his  House 
troops  In  line.  For  one  thing,  the  party  loy- 
alty he  cherishes  has  eroded.  The  most  dra- 
matic de(ection  came  in  1981,  when  conserv- 
ative and  moderate  Democrats  broke  ranks 
to  help  enact  Reagan's  budget  and  tax  cuts. 
Again,  in  March  of  this  year,  61  Democrats 
succumbed  to  a  lobbjrlng  blitz  by  Reagan 
and  provided  the  winning  margin  to  (ree 
(unds  (or  the  BfX  missile. 

Congressional  veterans  who  rose  through 
state  legislatures  and  party  hierarchies 
know  the  meaning  o(  loyalty.  But  the  new 
breed— the  blow-dried  TV  kids,  as  they  are 
called  around  the  Hill— who  have  come  to 
office  since  1974  have  made  It  mainly  by 
knowing  how  to  use  the  media  and  comput- 
erised constituent-strolling.  Now,  O'Neill 
says  ruefully.  "85  percent  [of  House  mem- 
bers] never  had  any  previous  party  experi- 
ence, so  they  don't  know  about  party  loyal- 
ty." 

For  another  thing,  his  lame-duck  status 
has  set  off  a  power  struggle  among  Demo- 
crats esger  to  succeed  him.  Traditionally, 
the  Majority  Leader.  Jim  Wright  of  Texas, 
would  Inherit  the  Speaker's  chair,  but  the 
post-November  (erment  made  Wright  nerv- 
ous enough  to  line  up  commitments  o(  sup- 
port (rom  his  (ellow  Democrats  in  early 
February,  almost  two  years  In  advance  o( 
the  election  (or  Speaker.  Ambitious  young 
members  such  as  Richard  Oephardt,  chair- 
man o(  the  Democratic  caucus.  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  chair- 
man Tony  Coelho,  budget  moderate  Leon 
Panetta.    and    (ormer    Budget    Committee 
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chairman  Jim  Jones  want  a  bigger  share  o( 
the  action.  So  do  conservative  Democrats 
such  as  Charles  Stenholm  o(  Texas,  who 
threatened  to  run  against  O'Neill  for  the 
Speakership  this  year,  charging  that  he  was 
"out  of  step"  philosophically  with  the 
American  people  and  that  he  was  "perceived 
as  being  the  cause  of  our  federal  deficit. " 

"That's  ridiculous,"  OTfeill  snaps  in  his 
private  office.  ""We  know  our  faults.  We 
know  otir  (allures,  and  we  know  our  policies. 
We  also  know  what  we  did  (or  America  and 
the  glories  o(  the  past  that  we  helped  devel- 
op. When  I  started  In  politics  in  1915,  half 
of  America  was  Impoverished.  We  got  that 
down  to  about  lOH  percent  In  1980.  The  OI 
Bill  of  RighU  educated  10  to  12  million 
people.  We  developed  bousing  programs, 
grants.  Job  programs,  a  farm  program  that 
made  us  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  in 
the  world.  The  government  responds  to  the 
will  of  the  American  people.  We  created  the 
middle  class." 

And  O'Neill  knows  that  the  middle  class  is 
still  responsive  to  many  Democratic  pro- 
grams. Even  ss  he  was  being  lambasted  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  in  last 
year's  campaign,  a  Harris  survey  In  June 
showed  an  80-18  percent  majority  agreeing 
that  O'Neill  was  "right  In  standing  up  to 
the  Republicans  by  not  cutting  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare." 

O'NeUl  has  also  j-esponded  to  divisions 
within  his  party.  He  has  given  younger 
House  members  more  re^wnslblUty  and  ex- 
posure by  putting  them  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion to  answer  Resgan's  pronouncements. 
He  leads  his  committee  chairmen  with  a 
loose  rein  and  hosts  think-tank  meetings  on 
the  Hill  in  an  effort  to  promote  new  Dono- 
cratlc  ideas.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Demo- 
crats to  urge  the  nomination  of  a  woman, 
Oeraldlne  Ferraro,  for  Vice  President 

According  to  Anne  Wexler,  a  former  presi- 
dential assistant  to  Carter  and  now  a  lobby- 
ist. "Tip  O'NeiU  Is  the  one  who  gave  Tony 
Coelho  the  leeway  and  running  room  he 
needed  to  set  up  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee.  .  .  .  The  proof  of  Tip's 
leadership  is  that  we  won  26  new  seats  in 

1983,  lost  a  minimum   [fourteen  seats]  In 

1984,  and  probably  will  gain  them  in  1988.  I 
think  Tip  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  great 
leader  in  a  tough  time,  and  a  real  transition 
time." 

Coelho  himself,  who  raised  $12  mllUon  for 
last  year's  Democratic  House  candidates- 
more  than  six  times  the  "take"  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  considerably  leas  than  the  OOP's 
$100  mmion— credits  O'NeUl  with  "keeping 
the  party  spirit  alive." 

O'NeiU  concedes  that  times  have  changed, 
that  some  of  the  old  Democratic  programs 
may  no  longer  be  needed.  "The  people  are 
saying  too  much  has  been  spent.  So  we're 
going  to  put  these  laws  on  the  table— every- 
thing: Social  Security,  education  grants,  rev- 
enue sharing." 

Yet  as  he  speaks,  there  is  a  hint  of  bitter- 
ness in  the  Speaker's  voice,  a  suggestion 
that  his  loyalty  has  been  betrayed.  In  a 
poignant  aside,  he  notes  that  Reagan  said  in 
1985  that  Social  Security  should  be  volun- 
tary, but  in  1984,  under  pressure  from 
Democratic  nominee  Walter  Mondale, 
Reagan  promised  not  to  touch  it.  "There's 
no  stronger  person  for  fighting  for  the 
golden-ager  and  senior  citizen  than  I  have 
been,"  O'NeiU  says.  "I  have  been  a  champi- 
on for  them.  Yet  the  record  shows  that 
some  67  percent  of  them  voted  for  Mr. 
Reagan."  Since  then  Reagan  has  supported 
a  cut  in  cost-of-Uvlng  increases  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 


O'Neal  is  indignant  at  the  way  Reagan 
has  manipulated  the  tax-and-spend  issue  to 
put  the  onus  on  Democrats  while  O'NeiU 
sees  the  administration's  defense  buUd-up  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  $300  bflUon  defi- 
cit. And  he  notes  that  Reagan  boasts  of  his 
1981  tax  cut  but  never  mentions  that  he 
subsequently  signed  two  tax  biUs  eroding 
the  cut.  "They  were  high-tax  bUls.  In  1983 
we  gave  him  a  tax  bill,  and  the  President 
went  along.  Last  year  the  Republicans 
wanted  a  tax  bUl  to  help  reduce  the  deficit 
We  gave  It  to  them.  The  President  signed  it. 
But  during  the  campaign,  he  doesn't  men- 
tion it.  He  calls  ui  tax-tax-tax  and  spend- 
spend-spend." 

Similarly,  O'NeiU  feels  that  Democrats 
have  been  homswoggled  by  Reagan  on  for- 
eign policy.  His  feelings  run  particularly 
deep  on  the  subject  of  Lebanon,  where  341 
Marines  were  klUed  in  a  terrorist  bomb 
attack. 

Ax  Representative  Dick  Cheney,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  ex- 
plains it  "The  Speaker  did  yeoman  duty  on 
behalf  of  the  President  on  the  Lebanon  res- 
olution [approving  the  stationing  of  Ma- 
rines there].  That  was  hard  for  Tip  because 
he  opposed  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
and.  more  recently,  in  Central  America.  But 
he  delivered  a  significant  chunk  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  on  Lebanon,  m».iHny  it  truly  bi- 
partisan." 

O'NeiU  says  he  raUied  Democrats  behind 
the  resolution  "to  give  credence  to  our  gov- 
ernment a  bipartisan  view.  We  were  told 
the  troops  were  there  as  a  symboL  When  I 
learned  the  President  intended  to  withdraw 
them,  I  came  out  with  a  statement  a  couple 
of  days  earUer,  calling  on  him  to  do  that. 
The  President  said.  'Tip  O'NeiU  tnay  want 
to  surrender,  but  I  don't'— at  the  very  time 
he  was  planning  to  puU  them  out" 

OlfeiU  felt  he  had  been  badly  burned, 
possibly  deceived,  according  to  Cheney,  who 
attended  a  White  House  meeting  after  the 
bombing  at  which  Reagan  and  O'NeiU  had  a 
heated  exchange.  "The  President  impUed 
that  if  he  had  gotten  more  support  out  of 
Congress,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
achieve  his  objectives  in  Lebanon.  The 
Speaker  was  legitimately  outraged."  Cheney 
says. 

During  the  exchange,  O'NeUl  recalls,  "the 
President  said  to  me,  'You're  going  to  see 
the  time  before  many  weeks  ago  by,  much 
sooner  than  you  beUeve,  that  the  people  in 
Lebonon  wiU  stand  with  garlands  and  (low- 
ers, waiving  American  flags,  and  thanMng 
our  Marines.  Navy,  and  Army  as  they  leave 
the  area,  thanking  us  for  having  united  the 
country.' " 

After  the  meeting,  O'NeUl.  t.hinMny  some- 
thing was  afoot  on  which  he  badnt  beoi 
briefed.  Immediately  telephoned  Secretary 
of  State  Oeorge  Shultz,  "Well,  you  know 
how  the  P>resldent  kind  of  exudes.  Nothing 
like  that  is  going  to  happen."  Shults  said, 
according  to  O'NeiU. 

That  didn't  alter  O'Neal's  conviction  that 
poUUcs  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  In  AprU 
he  led  a  congressional  delegation  to  Moscow 
carrying  a  letter  from  Reagan  to  Premier 
Gorbachev. 

RepubUcans,  many  of  whom  Uke  O'NeiU 
personaUy,  resent  his  intense  partisanship 
and  the  often  heavy-handed  way  he  wields 
power  in  the  Hoiise.  They  are  angry  that 
Democrats  (or  months  refused  to  seat  an  In- 
diana RepubUcan  member  duly  certified  by 
state  authorities  after  a  recount  And  noth- 
ing irks  RepubUcans  more  than  the  Speak- 
er's refusal  to  aUot  them  important  commit- 
tee seats  and  staff.  "The  capable  men  we  get 


who  bust  their  fannies  and  go  Into  debt  to 
get  here,  serve  two  or  three  terms,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know,  they  can't  get  good 
committees."  Cheney  says.  In  January 
O'NeiU  relented  somewhat  and  Improved 
the  party  balance  in  House  committees. 

House  OOP  Leader  Robert  Michel  com- 
plains that  the  Speaker  also  bloats  Demo- 
cratic committee  staffs  "In  a  manner  to  crip- 
ple the  RepubUcans."  Michel  cites  the 
Energy  snd  Commerce  Committee,  which 
has  109  investigative  staffers.  Nine  are  Re- 
publicans. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  rela- 
tions between  O'NeiU  snd  House  RepubU- 
cans hit  an  aU-time  low.  In  May  1984  a  furt- 
otis  fight  erupted  on  the  House  floor  over 
the  partisan  use  o(  TV  broadcasts  o(  House 
proceedings  by  Representative  Newt  Oing- 
rich  of  Oeorgia  and  a  group  of  conservative 
RepubUcans.  In  a  venomous  exchange, 
O'NeiU  termed  Olngrlch's  behavior  "the 
lowest  thing"  he  had  seen  in  the  House.  The 
Speaker  was  ruled  out  of  order,  the  first 
such  rebuke  in  300  years. 

In  July,  at  the  Democratic  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  O'NeiU  lashed  out  at 
Reagan:  "The  evU  is  in  the  White 
House  .  .  .  and  that  evU  is  a  man  who  has 
no  care  and  no  concern  for  the  working 
class.  He's  cold.  He's  mean.  He's  got  ice 
water  for  blood." 

Michel  returned  the  salvo  on  the  Bouse 
floor,  saying  be  had  never  heard  such  abu- 
sive language  used  by  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  against  a  President  "Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  your  office," 
Michel  said. 

Not  long  afterward.  Michel  and  CNeUl 
teed  off  for  a  happy  afternoon  on  the  golf 
course. 

Thomas  P.  "Tip"  OTfeUl  Jr.  was  bom  De- 
cember 9.  1913,  in  Cambridge.  Massachu- 
setts, whUe  his  father  marched  In  a  piciiet 
line  at  Harvard  University.  O'NeUl  s  (ore- 
bears  were  re(ugees  (rom  the  Irish  potato 
famine.  His  grandfather,  bom  In  MaUow, 
County  Cork,  left  Ireland  in  1846  to  work 
for  the  New  Kigland  Brick  Company.  Tip's 
mother  died  when  he  was  an  infant.  His 
father,  a  bricklayer  and  contractor,  became 
a  member  of  the  Cambridge  City  CouncU 
and  then  sewer  commissioner,  with  control 
over  1,000  Jobs.  Young  Tip  was  nlcluamed 
for  a  St  Louis  Browns  basebaU  player  adept 
at  hitting  foul  balls  untU  the  pitcher  walked 
him. 

The  O'NeiU  home  was  a  meeting  place  (or 
local  poUtidans.  and  Tip  took  to  the  subject 
early.  His  schooling  came  in  the  ethnic 
wards  of  Cambridge,  where  dispensing 
favors  to  friends  was  a  way  of  life.  At  age 
fifteen,  he  helped  get  out  the  vote  (or  state 
legislator  Charles  Cavanaugh.  In  1928  he 
knocked  on  doors  for  Al  Smith's  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

After  graduating  from  St  John's  High 
School  in  Cambridge.  CNeUl  earned  $3  a 
day  driving  a  truck.  After  hours  he  played 
poker  with  his  pals  and  frequented  Frtday- 
nlght  dances  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
parish  priest  he  entered  Boston  CoUege. 
working  to  pay  his  tuition  and  traveling  by 
subway  to  classes  In  Newton.  He  earned  an 
AB  in  history  in  1938. 

WhUe  a  senior  at  BC,  O'Neill,  then  32,  ran 
for  the  Cambridge  City  CouncU,  losing  by 
150  votes.  It  would  be  the  last  election  he 
ever  lost.  O'NeiU  tells  the  story  of  encoun- 
tering his  neighbor,  Elizabeth  O'Brien, 
during  that  campaign:  "I'm  going  to  vote  for 
you,  Tom,  even  though  you  didn't  ask  me, 
she  said.  Surprised,  O'NeUl  repUed,  "I've 
Uved  across  the  street  from  you  for  eighteen 
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yv»i%.  I  shovel  your  walk  in  the  winter.  I  cut 
your  griH  in  the  summer.  I  didnt  think  I 
had  to  ask  you  for  your  vote."  She  nld. 
"Tom.  I  want  you  to  know  aomethinc: 
People  like  to  be  uked." 

OTfeilJ  never  again  failed  to  make  direct 
personal  appeals. 

Upon  analyiing  the  election  returns. 
O'Neill  saw  that  his  strength  was  In  his  own 
neishborhood.  so  he  decided  to  run  for  the 
north-Cambridge  seat  tn  the  state  legisla- 
ture, enlisting  the  campaign  aid  of  some  of 
his  BC  classmates,  who  had  voted  O'Neill 
"class  politician." 

After  graduating  from  BC.  O'Neill  sold  in- 
surance and  campaigned.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  that  fall  at 
the  age  of  24.  Between  legislative  sessions. 
O'Neill  worked  In  the  city  treasurer's  office 
for  t35  a  week.  With  that  kind  of  Job  securi- 
ty, he  proposed  to  his  best  girl.  Mildred 
Miller,  daughter  of  a  trainman  on  the 
Boston  elevated.  They  were  married  In  June 
1941.  "ini  Be  with  You  In  Apple  Blossom 
Time"  was  their  favorite  song.  They  honey- 
mooned In  Atlantic  City,  where  they  stayed 
at  the  posh  Clarldge  Hotel  for  $5  a  day.  In- 
cluding breakfast. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislature  during 
World  War  II.  O'Neill  was  exempt  from  the 
draft;  he  volunteered  for  the  Army  anyway, 
but  was  rejected  because  of  a  history  of  dia- 
betes In  the  family.  He  continued  to  sell  in- 
surance while  serving  In  the  legislature. 

In  1948  O'NelU.  by  then  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Massachusetts  House,  helped  Demo- 
crats win  control  of  the  legislature  for  the 
first  time  In  a  century.  At  age  M.  his  hair 
was  gray  and  his  girth  evidence  of  his  fond- 
ness for  beer  and  sweets. 

In  those  days.  Jim  Curley  was  In  his 
heyday,  and  O'Neill  was  fascinated  by  the 
way  Curley  drew  people  to  him.  O'Neill 
picked  up  speechmaktng  cues  from  the 
colorful  mayor  of  Boston  and.  on  his  advice, 
memorised  several  all-punxMe  poems  to 
appeal  to  Democratic  constituent  groups. 
But  B<ayor  Curley  was  convicted  of  taking  a 
civil-service  exam  for  one  of  his  cronies— 
and  then  was  re-elected  from  his  JaU  cell. 

When  he  was  freed.  Curley  tried  to  con- 
trol delegate  selection  for  the  IMt  Demo- 
cratic presidential  convention,  according  to 
the  biography  Tip,  by  Paul  Clancy  and  Shir- 
ley Elder.  When  O'Neill  challenged  him. 
Curley  said,  "Tou  fat  son  of  a  bitch,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  the  lesson  of  your  life.  I'm 
removing  you  from  my  slate."  O'Neill  put 
together  his  own  delegate  slate,  but  Curley's 
slate  won.  "They  waited  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,"  O'Neill  recalls,  "and 
stole  the  goddamn  election  on  us  In  Boston. 
They  Just  transferred  the  figures." 

Even  though  he  lost  that  confrontation. 
O'Neill  Impressed  party  regulars  with  his 
ability  and  discretion.  The  following  year, 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House. 

As  Speaker.  O'NelU  wielded  both  his  offi- 
cial and  his  personal  power  effectively.  He 
pushed  through  a  wide-ranging  program  of 
social  legislation  known  as  "the  Little  New 
Deal."  He  describes  himself  as  the  "tough- 
est disciplinarian  they  ever  bad.  Christ,  you 
wouldn't  rattle  a  newspaper  or  talk.  Nobody 
would  dare  put  his  feet  up  on  a  chair." 
O'Neill  was  also  an  avid  poker  player,  often 
dropping  In  on  the  nonstop  card  games  held 
In  vacant  rooms  of  the  state  Capitol. 

During  his  years  In  the  Maswarhuaetta  leg- 
islature. O'Neill  became  fast  friends  with 
fellow  Democratic  member  Leo  Diehl  and 
Republican  state  senator  Silvio  Conte.  He 
ronains  dose  to  both  men.  Diehl  Is  now 


O'Neill's  administrative  assistant.  Conte  has 
served  in  Congress  since  19M.  He  Is  more 
liberal  than  moat  Republicans  and  eonfuin 
that  hla  OOP  collaaguea  needle"  him  be- 
cause he  Is  close  to  O'Neill.  "We  don't  dis- 
cuss politics,"  Conte  saya.  "That  breaks  up 
friendahlpa." 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  decided  to  run  for 
the  Senate  In  1052.  he  Upped  off  O'Neill  In 
advance  and  O'Neill  announced  for  Kenne- 
dy's seat  tn  Congreaa  He  was  elected  against 
the  Eisenhower  tide. 

When  O'NelU  went  to  Congreaa,  MlUie 
stayed  In  Cambridge  with  their  school-age 
chUdren.  In  Waahlngton,  OTfeiU  shared  an 
apartment  with  feUow  Massachusetts  oon- 
giMBiiiiii  Eddie  Boland.  Most  evenings  they 
dined  at  Dtike  Zelbert's— O'NelU  loved 
chlcken-ln-the-pot— and  afterwards  played 
cards  at  the  University  Club. 

In  his  second  term.  O'NelU  aras  assigned  to 
the  Rules  Coounlttee,  unusual  for  one  so 
new.  Tet  O'NelU  remained  a  Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  congressman,  showing  little  Inter- 
est In  national  Issues  and  tending  mostly  to 
his  constituents  In  the  eighth  district,  which 
Includes  such  working-class  areas  as  Italian 
east  Boston  and  Irish  Charleatown.  as  weU 
as  fashionable  Back  Bay  Boston.  Even 
today,  OTIelU's  maxim  Is  that  'aU  poUtlcs  Is 
local." 

In  the  85th  Cor^resa.  when  the  Democrat- 
ic Study  Oroup  was  organized  tn  an  effort 
to  break  the  hold  of  the  coaUtlon  of  Repub- 
Ucans  and  southern  Democrats  that  then 
ruled  Congress.  O'Neill  Joined  but  wasn't 
very  active.  He  stUl  preferred  to  concentrate 
on  his  contacts  and  vtslbUlty  In  Massachu- 
setts in  order  to  run  for  governor.  It  was  a 
goal,  however,  that  MllUe  discouraged.  caU- 
Ing  it  a  "dead-end  Job." 

Gradually,  O'NelU  was  being  drawn  into 
the  national  mainstream  and  creating  a  new 
Image  that  was  to  place  him  on  the  leader- 
ship ladder.  In  late  1967  he  Jolted  the 
Democratic  party  and  angered  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  by  opposing  the  Vietnam 
war.  CNelU's  chUdren  had  expressed  grow- 
ing unhapplneas  arith  the  war.  and  his  own 
talks  with  the  mUltary  and  the  CIA  con- 
v1IK^ed  him  that  It  was  uawlnnable.  O'NelU 
caUed  It  "too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  an  ob- 
scure and  limited  objective."  He  thought  his 
stand  would  ruin  him  poUtically,  but  It  ap- 
pealed to  Uberals. 

In  1971  MlUie  encouraged  her  husband  to 
seek  the  Job  of  House  whip.  O'NelU  knew 
that  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  favored 
Dan  Roatenkowakl  (now  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee)  for  the 
poat.  but  O'NelU  asked  for  it  anyway.  When 
then-Speaker  Carl  Alt>ert  and  Boggs  dis- 
agreed over  whom  to  choose  for  whip,  they 
compromised  on  the  loyal  and  popular 
CNeUl. 

A  year  later.  Boggs  and  three  others  were 
lost  In  a  plane  crash  over  the  Alaskan  wU- 
demesa  O'NelU  waited  a  decent  Interval; 
then,  with  the  permlaaion  of  Bogga'  wife, 
Llndy,  now  a  formidable  House  member  her- 
self, he  t>egan  lining  up  votes  for  Majority 
Leader.  He  made  It.  and  when  Albert  retired 
In  1976,  O'NelU  was  chosen  Speaker  by  ac- 
clamation. 

O'NeiU's  biggest  chaUenge  In  his  first 
term  as  Speaker  was  to  educate  the  new 
Democratic  n«aident,  Jimmy  Carter.  In  the 
ways  of  Waahlngton.  Carter  had  alienated 
Congress  by  targeting  the  Institution  in  his 
presidential  race.  O'NelU  made  It  clear  that 
cooperation  had  to  work  both  ways  between 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Capitol  HIU. 
"  'Jeex,  Mr.  Preaident.'  I  said.  'I  gotU  teU 
you  you're  "'«^<"g  a  mistake.  You're  not 


talking  about  the  Georgia  legislature  now. 
You're  »«inriy  about  people  In  Congress 
who  are  mostly  young,  highly  tnteUlgent. 
successful  In  business  and  the  professions. 
who  ran  against  the  establishment  like  you 
did.' "  It  was  a  pointed  reminder  that  many 
House  Democrats  had  run  ahead  of  Carter 
the  preceding  November  and  didn't  owe 
their  seats  to  him. 

Trouble  between  the  Speaker  and  the 
Carter  White  House  began  almost  Immedi- 
ately. An  epic  blowup  between  O'NelU  and 
White  House  chief  of  staff  HamUton  Jordan 
Is  deaerlbed  tn  Tip: 

"CNeU.  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  was 
scheduled  to  sit  In  a  special  box  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  Carter's  inaugural  gala.  He 
sent  in  a  check  for  $300  for  ten  seats  so  that 
he  could  take  some  members  of  famUy  and 
close  friends.  When  the  tickets  arrived,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  his  friends  and  had 
been  assigned  seats  In  the  last  two  rows  of 
the  orchestra.  He  protested  to  Jordan: 
"When  a  guy  Is  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
he  get  tickets  like  this,  he  figures  there's  a 
reason  behind  it"  Jordan  cooly  said  if 
OTfeiU  didn't  Uke  the  seats,  the  money 
could  be  returned.  With  that,  CNeUl  ex- 
ploded: 'I'U  ream  your  ass  out.  you  son  of  a 
bitch!'  The  seats  were  not  changed,  and 
O'NelU  started  referring  to  Jordan  (pro- 
nounced Jerden)  as  'H^nnihai  Jerkin.'  " 

For  his  part.  O'NeUl  was  tagged  "the  God- 
father" by  White  Houae  aides,  with  whom 
he  claahed  regularly.  Besides  Jordan, 
O'NeUl  had  Uttle  regard  for  press  secretary 
Jody  PoweU,  and  for  a  time  he  barred  his 
office  to  Prank  Moore.  Carter's  oongreasion- 
al-liason  man. 

O'NelU  also  turned  down  at  least  three  in- 
vitations to  state  dinners  tn  the  Carter 
White  House,  which  usuaUy  are  command 
performances.  Despite  his  personal  and  po- 
litical differences  with  the  administration, 
however,  O'NeiU  worked  hard  to  push 
through  Carter's  ethics-code  and  energy  leg- 
islation, among  other  bills. 

Over  the  years,  O'NelU  spent  a  lot  of  time 
away  from  his  home  in  Cambridge,  where 
MlUie  sUyed  with  the  chUdren.  He  tried  to 
make  up  for  It  by  taking  them  bowling 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  escorting 
IdiUle  out  on  Saturday  nights.  Now  the  chU- 
dren are  grown:  Rosemary  Is  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  Tommy  has  served  two  terms  as 
Ueutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Susan  Is  head  of  a  pubUc-relatlons  partner- 
ship, Christopher  (Kip)  Is  a  lawyer,  and  Mi- 
chael Is  an  Insurance  broker.  Seven  grand- 
children caU  the  Speaker  "Pop- Pop." 

Although  MlUie  did  not  expect  Tip  to  be  a 
poUticlan  for  life  and  prefers  to  shun  the 
limelight,  she  clearly  has  been  a  major  In- 
fluence In  his  poUtlcal  career.  Their  affec- 
tion Is  unabashed.  She  calls  him  Tom;  he 
calls  her  Muhl  He  stiU  breaks  into  strains 
of  "I'U  Be  with  You  In  Apple  Blossom 
Time"  In  her  presence  and  says.  '"After  44 
years  of  married  life,  I  love  her  more  each 
day,  if  It's  possible." 

When  Tip  became  Speaker,  with  the  chU- 
dren on  their  own,  BClUie  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. With  the  help  of  Conte's  wife,  Cor- 
inne,  a  real  estate  agent,  they  located  a 
fourth-floor,  two-bedroom  apartment  with 
fireplace  tn  Summer  Village,  a  townhouae 
development  off  Massachusetts  Avenue  in 
Bethesda. 

"Tip  never  looked  at  It."  Mrs.  Conte  re- 
calls. "We  had  the  settlement  tn  his  office, 
and  he  didn't  see  It  untU  MllUe  had  It  fur- 
nished. It  has  a  New  England  look.  We  had 
them  to  dinner  the  night  they  bought  it. 
and  Tip  asked  MiUle  to  drive  us  out  to 
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where  they  would  Uve.  His  face  Just 
dropped.  'MiUle,  are  we  going  to  be  second- 
class  citizens  aU  our  lives?  I  never  thought  I 
would  be  Uvlng  in  a  project,"  he  said."  Now 
settled  in.  OTfeiU  calls  the  place  "cozy  and 
intimate."  The  O'Neills  also  maintain  their 
home  In  the  old  Cambridge  neighborhood 
and  have  a  summer  house  at  Harwlchport. 
on  Cape  Cod. 

Twice  a  week  the  Speaker  dons  an  Irish- 
knit  sweater  and  slacks  for  the  CNeiUs'  reg- 
ular bridge  games  with  the  Contes.  They 
play  for  a  quarter-cent  a  point. 

Conte  says  he  and  O'NeiU  are  "like  broth- 
era"  The  two  couples  have  toured  the  world 
together  on  O'NeiU's  annual  foreign  trips. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Kenya,  MiUle  suffered 
a  respiratory  attack  and  had  to  be  evacuat- 
ed to  a  hospital  In  Germany.  "That  was  a 
crials.  I  never  saw  Tip  look  so  sad.  He  was  a 
lost  soul."  Conte  says.  As  a  reault,  MiUle 
quit  smoking.  UntU  then  Conte  recalls, 
"when  we  played  cards,  between  him  and 
me  smoking  cigars  and  MlUie  and  Corinne 
smoking  cigarettes,  you  couldn't  even  see 
the  players."  In  recent  months,  O'NeiU  has 
cut  back  on  cigars  as  a  favor  to  MiUle. 

Whatever  message  the  fractured  Demo- 
crats are  trying  to  hammer  out  now.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  a  party  consensus  wiU  be  reached 
unUl  they  chooae  their  presidential  nominee 
In  1988.  UntU  then,  the  soul-searching  and 
self-critldam  wiU  continue.  The  past  five 
elections  have  shown  that  the  New  Deal  co- 
aUtlon, once  the  Democrats'  ticket  to  victo- 
ry, has  eroded,  with  the  GOP  cutting  heavi- 
ly into  traditlonaUy  Democratic  groups  such 
as  youth,  ethnics,  southerners,  blue-collar 
workera,  and  Hlspanics.  Almost  half  the 
voters  now  identify  themselves  as  RepubU- 


Desplte  their  losses.  Democrats  continue 
to  iwiTitjifi  strong  control  of  the  House  and 
have  a  better  than  two-to-one  margin  In 
govemora.  They  hold  about  60  percent  of 
the  sUte  legislative  seats,  and  their  pros- 
pects are  good  for  recapturing  the  Senate  in 
1086.  The  party's  biggest  problem  la  trytav 
to  get  together  nationaUy. 

There  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  Demo- 
crats that  their  party  must  move  to  the 
center.  "We've  been  overly  concerned  about 
the  low-income  people  Who  needed  help,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  paying  the  bills," 
says  Representative  Butler  Derrick  of  South 
Carolina.  Their  most  pressing  need.  Demo- 
crats say,  is  for  a  national  leader  with  TV 
charisma,  someone  who  can  embody  the  tra- 
ditional Democratic  values  whUe  recaptur- 
ing the  poUtlcal  center. 

The  new  Democratic  chairman,  Paul  Kirk, 
may  succeed  in  overcoming  his  perceived 
ties  to  Uberal  Interests  to  retmUy  the  party, 
but  because  chairmen  rarely  talk  iasuea.  the 
Speaker— from  his  forum  in  the  Capitol— 
wiU  remain  the  ranking  party  spokesman. 
And  how  that  role  wiU  be  flUed  after  O'NeUl 
retires  Is  an  open  question.  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright's  Image  Is  not  different  enough 
from  O'NeiU's  for  some  House  members.  De- 
spite early  conmiltments  to  Wright,  there  Is 
some  feeling  that  various  factions  might 
unite  behind  Tom  Foley  of  Washington, 
now  the  House  whip,  for  Speaker.  Whether 
the  Coelhos  and  Gephardts  wlU  have 
enough  strength  by  then  to  try  to  put  one 
of  their  own  into  the  Speaker's  Job  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Gephardt,  the  newly  elected  head  of  the 
Houae  Democratic  caucus,  is  a  leader  of  the 
congressional  "neo-Uberals,"  who  beUeve  in 
helping  the  needy  but  do  not  always  line  up 
with  unions  and  big  government  or  oppose 
the  miUtary  and  big  business.  They  tend  to 


admire  entrepraneun  who  create  new  Jofaa, 
and  they  see  high  technology  as  the  way  to 
economic  growth.  Their  dilemma  is  convey- 
ing those  views  without  sounding  like  "me- 
too"  Republicans. 

Representative  Michael  Barnes  of  Mary- 
land wants  Democrats  to  tone  down  tiielr  al- 
legiance to  interest-group  polltlca.  So  does 
Anne  Wexler,  who  urged  Democratic  presi- 
dential nominee  Walter  Mondale  during  the 
campaign  to  shed  his  image  as  captive  of 
special-interest  groups  by  saying.  "Here  is 
what  I  beUeve.  If  you  think  I  am  right,  vote 
for  me:  if  not,  go  with  somebody  else."  Even 
long-time  Uberal  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
wants  to  cut  ties  to  the  special  interests. 

Barnes  dalms  that  a  new  Democratic 
party  exists  that  differs  from  the  perception 
Americans  seem  to  have  of  the  national 
party.  He  contends  that  Democrats  are  aUve 
and  weU  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  "where 
they  govern  with  sound  fiscal  policies  while 
retaining  the  traditional  values  of  caring 
and  compassion  that  have  always  defined 
the  difference  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubUcans." 

O'NeiU  agrees  with  much  of  that  and  is 
amenable  to  woi^lng  some  of  it  into  party 
policy  in  the  next  two  years.  He  wiU  not  be 
an  obstacle,  he  says.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  It  WiU  be  a  party  and  a  poUcy  different 
in  many  ways  from  those  "Hp  O'NeUl  has 
represented  over  the  past  SO  years.  Still,  one 
thing  Is  sure— when  OTfelU  walks  out  of  the 
C^apitol  for  the  last  time,  something  aesty. 
tough,  compassionate,  and  larger  than  life 
wlU  be  gone. 

Ever  since  OTfeOl  announced  hla  retire- 
ment plans  a  dosen  book  publishers  have 
been  clamoring  for  his  last  hurrah.  "Tha« 
are  so  many  secrets  I've  been  part  and 
parcel  of  that  I  may  have  to  wait  untU  a  lot 
of  people  die."  he  laughs,  but  he  doea  plan 
to  write  a  book.  He  has  been  invited  by 
Boston  CoUege  to  take  over  the  OTfeffl 
chair  in  1087  and  says  he  wUl  teach  a  course 
there.  The  chair  was  estahUsbed  with  a  $1.3 
miUlon  endowment  in  1979  by  friends  and 
f  eUow  aliminl  of  the  Speaker.  Ironically,  the 
current  lecturer  there  Is  former  Carter  aide 
Jois  Powell,  now  a  columnist.  O'NeUl  has 
said  that  he  would  love  to  be  ambassador  to 
Ireland,  but  it's  as  doubtful  he  would  accept 
an  appointment  from  a  RepobUcan  Presi- 
dent as  it  Is  that  one  would  be  offered. 

The  Speaker  has  done  some  thinking 
about  bow  be  wants  to  be  remembered:  "I 
look  back  at  the  suooaas  of  yoimg  people  I 
knew  as  a  lad.  and  the  suooen  of  their  chU- 
dren. None  are  left  In  the  old  neighborhood. 
AU  are  out  there  doing  weU.  I  know  I've 
played  a  part  in  changing  America  and 
making  it  better  for  these  yuppies.  I  want  to 
be  remembered  as  a  peraon  who  never 
forgot  bla  people  or  where  be  came  from.  In 
the  beginning,  only  the  old  Boston  blue- 
blood  Brabmln  had  an  opportunity  to  move 
up.  I  waa  part  of  an  era  of  responsibility  and 
poUUcs  that  helped  change  aU  that" 

Do  the  changes  in  the  electorate  and  the 
shift  toward  conservatism  mean  that  O'NelU 
wishes  he  had  done  things  differently?  As 
Prank  Skeffington  would  say.  "The  heU  It 
does!" 


SPECIAL  ELECTION  CALLED  FOR 
IN  INDIANA'S  EIGHTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, later  on  this  afternoon  It  appears 
that  we  are  going  to  address  an  issue 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  serious  a  con- 
stitutional issue  on  the  legislative 
branch  as  the  Watergate  issue  was  to 
the  executive  branch.  I  am  referring 
to  the  resolution  later  on  to  vacate  the 
Eighth  Congressional  seat  in  Indiana 
and  ask  the  Governor  of  Iiuiiana  to 
caU  for  a  special  election. 

We  have  a  task  force  that  is  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Imou  Paxttta  that 
has  finished  its  report  and  has  been 
made  available  to  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  very  briefly 
read  one  paragraph  from  that  report. 
It  says: 

*  *  *  doubt  about  the  election  reault 
began  on  election  night  and  continued 
through  the  course  of  the  state  recoimt 
proceaa  It  became  apparent  that  not  only 
on  election  night,  but  even  more  pro- 
nouncedly during  the  course  of  the  state  re- 
count, uniform  standards  for  the  counting 
of  baUots  were  not  appUed.  In  an  election 
this  close,  the  lack  of  uniform  standards  for 
determining  what  constituted  a  vaUd  vote 
fundamentally  undermined  the  confidence 
that  the  House  would  otherwise  extend  to 
the  certified  state  reault. 

Now,  the  original  election  was  a  34- 
vote  margin.  We  have  now  gone 
through  the  Federal  recoimt.  and  we 
have  a  four-vote  margin.  Rules  have 
been  consistently  applied  inconsistent- 
ly. For  that  reason,  to  diffuse  the  con- 
stitutional issue  at  hand,  I  would  ask 
that  we  do  allow  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  call  for  a  special 
election,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Democratic  majority 
would  agree  with  that  position. 


PRESIDENT'S  SCHEDULE3D  VISIT 
TO  BITBURG  MILITARY  CEME- 
TERY  IS  INAPPROPRIATE  AND 
INSENSITIVE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
the  House  and  properly  so,  will  pass 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130,  ex- 
pressing our  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's scheduled  visit  to  the  Bitburg 
Military  Cemetery  this  Stmday. 

As  the  President  prepares  to  leave 
for  Europe,  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at 
the  faulty  rationale  used  by  the  White 
House  to  Justify  this  obviously  inv>- 
proprlate  and  Insensitive  visit. 

The  White  House  says  the  President 
will  only  spend  15  minutes  at  the  Bit- 
burg Cemetery.  What  real  difference 
does  this  make?  Consider  what  horrors 
were  perpetrated  in  the  Nazi-nm 
death  camps  in  any  15-mlnute  period. 
Consider  the  number  of  innocent  men. 
women,  and  chUdren  who  were  slaugh- 
tered in  a  15-minute  period.  The  issue 
Is  not  whether  the  President  spends  1 
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second.  15  minutes,  or  1  hour  In  Blt- 
buirg.  He  does  not  belong  there  at  alL 

The  White  House  s&ys  Bitburg  will 
symbolize  the  reconciliation  that  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  What  about  the  divlsiveness 
In  America  over  the  visit?  Should  not 
that  be  the  higher  concern? 

The  President  said  yesterday  that 
"It  is  morally  right"  for  him  to  visit 
Bitburg.  I  contend  that  he  must  seek 
to  do  what  Is  morally  Just— and  that 
would  be  to  cancel  the  Bitburg  visit. 


WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT? 

(Mr.    LAOOMARSINO    asked    and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  do  the  following  newspapers  all 
have  in  common:  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Times,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  I3etroit 
News,  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Bakersfteld 
Callfomian.  and  the  Evansvllle  Press? 

Tlie  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
each  of  these  newspapers,  and  many 
more,  have  editorially  called  for  a  new 
election  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 


Why.  you  might  ask,  should  newspa- 
pers as  diverse  as  these  care  about  a 
single  seat  in  a  single  district  in  Indi- 
ana? The  answer  is  simple.  They  know 
that  if  the  Oemocratic  majority  in  the 
House  can  steal  a  seat  in  Indiana  by 
throwing  out  that  State's  election 
laws,  they  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Flori- 
da—anywhere in  the  country. 

Every  voter  who  cast  a  ballot  for 
Congress  in  last  November's  election 
has  a  right  to  be  concerned  about 
what  this  House  is  about  to  do  here:  to 
disenfranchise  voters  and  ignore  State 
election  laws  for  partisan  gain.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
the  consequences  of  such  an  action. 
Who  will  be  next? 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)    

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speiiker,  unavoid- 
ably yesterday  I  missed  two  rollcalls, 
roUcall  No.  77  and  roUcaU  No.  79.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  the  motion  for  adjournment, 
on  rollcall  No.  77,  and  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  motion  for  a 
second  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 130.  roUcaU  No.  79. 


POLITICAL  MACHINE  IS  ALTVE 
AND  WELL  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


turely  been  reporting  the  demise  of 
political  machines  in  Boston.  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Chica- 
go, and  Loe  Angeles. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  po- 
litical machine  is  alive  and  well  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  You  know  how  to  win 
vota  the  old-fashioned  way:  You  steal 
them. 


OPPRESSIVE  GOVERNMENTS 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoKHAH]  talked  about  the  horror  of 
what  happened  in  Afghanistan  this 
morning.  Let  me  tell  you  that,  as  a 
black  man  and  a  young  boy  growing 
up  in  the  fifth  ward  in  Houston.  TX.  I 
understand  what  oppression  meant  as 
imposed  by  racism,  and  that  gave  me  a 
relatively  interesting  perspective  on 
life,  a  real  empathy  for  those  people 
who  suffer  at  the  hands  of  oppression 
whether  it  is  from  the  left  or  the 
right. 

I  call  upon  people  like  Mr.  DoRifAH 
to  be  consistent  in  their  overtures 
about  himum  rights  and  the  treatment 
of  human  beings.  Just  this  weekend, 
seven  human  beings  were  kUled— mur- 
dered. If  you  will— in  South  Africa.  I 
would  hope  that  he  will  express  the 
same  kind  of  fervent  interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  the  South 
African  Republic  as  he  does  those 
people  on  the  left  In  the  Communist 
nations,  as  I  have  done  In  speaking  out 
against  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan, 
the  Polish  Government  in  Poland,  the 
Government  of  Zaire,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti,  and  places  like  that. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  to 
those  niunbers  those  governments  of 
Latin  America  like  Chile— Bfr.  Pino- 
chet in  Chile— and  how  cruelly  he 
treats  his  people. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
pundits   and   historians   have   prema- 


D  12S0 
THE  VOICES  OP  REASON 

(Mr.  DREIKH  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material. ) 

Mi.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  once  again  seen  a 
reprehensible  obfuscation  of  the  issue 
of  the  contested  race  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  lifts  a 
quote  from  that  now  famous  editorial 
that  ran  in  the  Evansvllle  Press,  dated 
April  20,  1985. 

The  quote  lifted,  that  was  Included 
in  this  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  says, 
"Was  the  election  stolen  as  Republi- 
cans are  inclined  today  to  charge?  We 
do  not  think  so." 

That  is  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
the  editorial,  but  we  should  read  the 


last  paragraph  of  that  editorial  which 
in  fact  does  call  for  a  special  electicm. 
It  says: 

Unless  those  voters,  all  the  votes  are 
counted,  those  shouting  for  a  special  elec- 
tion, a  costly  venture  that  could  set  the 
State  back  u  much  as  a  half  million  dollars 
and  possibly  still  not  clear  up  this  mess, 
may  more  and  more  begin  sounding  like  the 
voices  of  reason  who  have  the  randldates' 
best  Interests  at  heart. 

In  your  last  term,  Mr.  Speaker, 
become  a  hero.  Preserve  our  great 
Constitution— allow  the  people  of  the 
Ellghth  District  of  Indiana  to  vote  in  a 
special  election. 

[From  Evansvllle  Press.  Apr.  20. 1985] 
Omcs  Aoaik,  Who  Woit? 

At  long  last,  the  confusing,  troublesome, 
tiresome  Eighth  District  Congressional  race 
Is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  Or  Is  It?  Will  It 
ever? 

The  background  is  this;  On  Nov.  6.  1984, 
nearly  a  quarter-mlllJon  southern  Indiana 
voters  went  to  the  polls  to  pick  their  repre- 
sentative for  1985  and  1988  in  the  United 
States  House. 

Ever  since  that  November  day.  we've  been 
trying  to  determine  who  won. 

Electlon-nlght  totals  gave  the  victory  to 
Democratic  Incumbent  Prank  McCloskey: 
day-after-election  totals,  following  the  cor- 
rection of  a  tabulating  error  in  Olbson 
County,  gave  the  victory  to  Republican 
challenger  Rick  Mclntyre;  a  full  recount  of 
all  15  counties  In  the  district  also  gave  the 
victory  to  Mr.  Mclntyre;  and  now,  a  House- 
ordered  full  recount  of  those  same  16  coun- 
ties has  returned  the  victory  to  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

So  who  did  win?  It  is  shameful  to  have  to 
say  that  It's  quite  possible  we  still  don't 
know. 

Was  the  election  "stolen"  as  Republicans 
are  inclined  today  to  charge? 

We  don't  think  so.  Clearly,  the  federal 
auditors  were  more  circimispect  and  thor- 
ough In  their  duties  than  the  previous  re- 
count, when  thousands  of  voters  were  dis- 
franchised over  technical  violations  not  the 
fault  of  voters  but  instead  of  poll  workers. 
Clearly,  the  effort  was  made  this  time  to 
count  votes  earlier  denied  where  no  fraud 
had  been  alleged  or  found. 

What  the  task  force  heading  the  recount 
did  this  time  was  decide  to  count  every 
ballot,  or  determine  voter  Intent,  where  it 
could,  even  If  election  workers'  or  voters' 
technical  mistakes  made  them  subject  to 
some  question.  The  problem  is  that  the  task 
force,  once  it  decided  to  follow  that  rule, 
then  violated  it. 

In  nine  counties,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
too  complicated  to  rehash  here,  the  task 
force  did  count  technically  flawed  absentee 
ballots.  In  two  counties,  Vanderburgh  and 
Crawford,  similarly  flawed  absentee  ballots 
were  not  counted  because  they  had  not  been 
kept  under  lock  and  key  since  election  day. 
Their  integrity  could  not  be  gruar&nteed.  so 
the  ruling  not  to  count  them  seemed  reason- 
able. 

But  in  the  four  remaining  counties  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  absentee  votes  was  not  ques- 
tioned, yet  the  task  force  stUl  refused  to 
count  them.  It  is  those  uncounted  votes  that 
now  allow  Republicans  to  charge  that  the 
recount  was  inconsistent  and  designed  by 
the  Democratic-controlled  task  force  to  rig 
the  results. 
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We  are  not  t.»inwf  about  many  votes  in 
those  fonr  counties— only  25  or  so.  But  that 
number  looms  large  when  one  considers 
that  the  final  margin  of  victory  for  Mr. 
McCloskey  was  declared  to  be  only  four 
votes.  And  the  fact  that  the  25  disallowed 
votes  came  from  four  counties  that  are  con- 
sidered Republican  strongholds  (Orange, 
Daviess.  Oreen  and  Lawrence),  only  gives 
Republicans  more  fuel  to  cry  foul. 

Neither  side  knows,  nor  do  we,  whether 
those  25  votes  would  ctiange  the  result  that 
was  arrived  at  late  Thursday  night. 

But  unless — and  until— they  are  counted, 
as  were  all  the  other  absentee  votes  in  coun- 
ties ttiat  had  secured  them  since  election 
day,  we  still  won't  know  who  really  won  this 
election. 

The  recount  appeared  to  be  a  fair  one;  it 
simply  stopped  25  votes  short  of  the  end. 
Since  the  rationale  for  a  federal  recount  was 
based  on  obvious  major  inconsistencies  in 
the  earlier  local  recount  of  votes,  there 
should  be  no  tolerance  for  smaller,  but 
equally  obvious,  inconsistencies  where  an 
election  is  being  decided  by  a  handful  of 
votes. 

Unless  those  votes— all  the  votes— are 
counted,  those  shouting  for  a  special  elec- 
tion—a costly  adventure  that  could  set  the 
state  back  as  much  as  a  half  million  dollars 
and  possibly  still  not  clear  up  this  mess— 
ntay  more  and  more  begin  sounding  like  the 
voices  of  reason  who  liave  the  candidates' 
best  Interests  at  heart. 


THE  PRESIDE34T  SHOULD  FIND 
ANOTHER  PLACE  TO  VISIT 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  My  colleagues, 
today  we  will  vote  on  the  resolution 
urging  the  President  not  to  visit  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery.  I  urge  a  unanimous 
vote. 

In  the  name  of  Holocaust  survivors, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  live  in 
this  country  and  love  it,  a  trip  to  Bit- 
burg will  be  a  tremendous  slap  in  their 
faces,  honoring  those  who  made  them 
suffer.  In  the  name  of  families  of  vet- 
erans who  were  massacred  by  the  SS 
as  helpless  POW's.  by  visiting  Bitburg, 
the  President  will  again  step  on  their 
graves. 

In  the  name  of  diplomacy,  a  visit  to 
Bitburg,  an  act  that  was  supposed  tc 
bring  America  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Gemuuiy  closer  together,  will 
move  us  further  apart.  Most  impor- 
tant, a  visit  to  Bitburg  will  imdermlne 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  set  foot  in 
that  cemetery,  no  matter  how  short 
your  visit,  no  matter  what  you  say,  the 
beacon  of  our  moral  leadership  wUl  be 
dimmed.  Mr.  President,  visiting  Bit- 
burg is  not  the  moral  thing  to  do,  as 
you  said  it  was;  the  moral  thing  to  do 
is  admit  your  mistake  and  find  an- 
other place,  a  real  symbol  of  reconcili- 
ation, to  visit. 


LET  US  SEE  JUSTICE  AND 
EQUITY  PREVAIL 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Republican  delegation  of 
the  State  of  Texas  signed  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  major  newspi^iers 
throughout  our  fine  State.  That  letter 
was  sent  because  each  of  us  believe 
that  the  people  in  Texas  should  know 
that  the  Democrat  leadership  in  this 
House  is  about  to  trample  on  their 
constitutional  right  to  choose  their 
own  Representative.  The  letter  ex- 
plained that  the  party  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  using 
bareknuckle  partisan  power  to  take  an 
election  from  the  people  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  and  seat  their  hand- 
picked  candidate  as  the  Representa- 
tive. Despite  the  fact  that  that  candi- 
date lost  an  election,  and  a  recount, 
the  Democrats  will  try  to  seat  him. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  me  to 
note  that  there  are  three  fine  coura- 
geous, Texas  Democrats  who  have 
voted  in  the  past  to  seat  the  rightful 
winner  of  this  election.  We  hope  the 
remaining  members  of  our  delegation 
will  Join  them,  and  us.  as  we  vote  to 
see  that  justice  and  equity  prevail  in 
the  Mclntyre  case. 


AN  ALL-TIME  LOW 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  debate  on  this  issue  of  who 
shall  represent  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  has  hit  an  all-time  low. 
It  is  absolutely  outrageous  and  un- 
called for  for  the  Member  from  Ohio 
to  step  into  the  well  and  indicate  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  stolen  the  election. 
That  is  totally  irresponsible  and  repre- 
hensible. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can 
show  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  media  that  he  is  spealdng  to, 
that  the  Speaker  has  stole  the  elec- 
tion, bring  the  evidence  forward  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  it  openly.  But  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  any  evi- 
dence, he  should  not  demean  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  saying 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  stole  the  election. 

The  debate  has  gotten  down  so  low 
that  it  is  not  even  worth  discussing 
anymore. 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  DECHDE  WHO  THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVE  SHALL  BE 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remains.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  99th 
Congress  has  been  in  session  almost  4 
full  months  today  and  during  this 
time,  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  have  been  without  repre- 
sentation because  this  House  has  re- 
fused to  seat  the  certified  winner- 
Rick  Mclntyre.  Instead,  the  majority 
in  this  body  established  a  task  force 
weighted  2  to  1  for  the  majority  to  in- 
vestigate the  election,  refusing  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre  in  the  interim. 

Now.  we've  reached  the  end  of  the 
task  force's  investtgation.  or  I  should 
say.  where  the  majority  members  of 
the  task  force  wanted  to  stop,  and 
alas,  what  did  the  task  force  report— 
the  winner  by  four  votes  is  Frank 
McCloskey.  Were  aU  the  ballots  count- 
ed? No.  Just  enough  ballots  to  put  Mr. 
McCloskey  in  the  lead. 

til.  Sp^Uier,  this  entire  episode  has 
been  a  travesty,  a  dark  spot  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  institution  and  the  only 
way  for  this  House  to  right  this  wrong 
is  to  declare  the  Eighth  District  seat 
vacant  and  let  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict decide  in  a  special  election  who 
they  want  to  represent  them.  That  is 
the  only  fair  and  decent  thing  for  the 
Members  of  this  Ixxly  to  do  and  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  take  the  neces- 
sary step  today  to  give  back  to  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana their  fimdamental  right  in  our 
system  of  representative  government. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  several  editorials: 

Prom  the  New  York  Times:  The  problem 
Is  that  the  recounts  have  been  hopelessly 
tainted  by  the  appearance  of  partisanship 
.  .  .  Wisdom  and  fairness  argue  for  a  special 
elecUon.— April  26.  1985. 

From  the  Washington  Post:  In  an  election 
so  close,  neither  contestant  should  be 
seated.  The  House,  embroUed  In  an  ear- 
splitting  dispute  over  the  outcome,  should 
in  fact  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  let  Indi- 
ana hold  another  election.— April  23. 1985. 

Prom  the  Detroit  News:  Democrats  evi- 
dently accepted  those  rules  untU  their  man 
crept  ahead— and  then  quit. 

House  Republicans  are  rightly  outraged 
about  all  this.  Never  before  in  American  his- 
tory has  Congress  ignored  the  certified  re- 
sults of  an  election  that  was  conducted 
without  allegations  of  fraud.— April  23. 
1985. 

Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Tet  after 
so  many  contested  recounts  and  partisan 
power  plays,  the  only  way  to  purge  the  taint 
of  suspicion  that  either  party  stole  the  seat 
is  to  hold  a  new  election,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.'-April  24. 1985. 

Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun:  This  was  a  virtu- 
al dead  heatr— and  no  winner  ought  to  be  de- 
clared. Otherwise,  people  wUl  have  another 
reason  to  be  cynical  about  politics,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  will  take  his  seat  under  a 
cloud.— April  22.  1985. 


AN  INSULT  TO  MANY 


(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per-       (Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1    permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  feel 
compelled  today  to  protest  in  the 
strongest  terms  President  Reagan's 
planned  visit  to  the  Bitbtirg  Cemetery. 
The  President  has  said  that  the 
Oerman  soldiers  buried  at  Bltburg 
were  as  much  victims  of  naarism  as 
were  the  millions  who  died  in  the  con- 
centration camps. 

I  am  appalled  that  such  a  compari- 
son would  be  drawn.  I  think  it  is  a  slap 
in  the  face,  not  only  to  the  survivors 
of  the  concentration  camps,  but  to  the 
memory  of  the  millions  who  did  not 
survive.  Also,  it  shows  disrespect  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  service 
people,  American,  British,  and  others, 
who  bravely  fought,  and  often  died,  in 
combating  the  Nazis  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  inject  a  personal 
note,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  brother  was 
first  pilot  on  a  B- 17,  and  his  plane  was 
shot  down  over  Germany.  He  served  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  a  Nazi  prison 
camp  for  20  months.  These  were  hard 
months  and  they  were  long  months 
for  my  family,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Oerman  soldiers  buried 
at  Bitburg  is  an  insult  not  only  to  my 
brother  and  to  my  family,  but  to  all 
those  who  risked  their  lives  fighting 
Nazi  totalitarianism. 


WISDOM  AND  FAIRNESS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BE3»TLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  the  New  York  Times  Joined 
the  overwhelming  number  of  media 
who  have  called  for  a  special  election 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

"Wisdom  and  fairness  argue  for  a 
special  election"  is  their  terse  summa- 
tion. 

There  are  always  benefits,  even  in 
the  worst  of  situations.  Even  the 
Mclntyre  case,  coming  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  services  in  the  House,  has 
its  plusses. 

I  have  come  to  know  the  fine  group 
of  legislators  who  comprise  the  Repub- 
lican freshman  class  more  quickly 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  We 
as  a  class  have  learned  more  about  the 
House  and  about  its  internal  politics 
than  would  have  been  true  without 
the  Mclntyre  matter. 

And  we  have  learned  how  to  act 
more  effectively.  I  expect  we  will  put 
that  training  to  good  use  in  the  rest  of 
this  Congress  and  in  future  Congress- 
es. 

The  Republican  freshman  class  is  a 
group  of  fine  people  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  numbered  among  them. 


D  1300 
CURBING  CORPORATE  RAIDS 

(Bdr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I'm  Joining  my  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Joms,  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  break  the  stride  of  corporate 
raiders  who  are  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  and  Amer- 
ica's long-term  economic  growth. 

In  Oregon,  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry is  especially  vulnerable  to  this 
practice  because  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
stock  market  which  undervalues  the 
future  worth  of  natural  assets,  such  as 
standing  timber.  Right  now,  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  is  desperately 
trying  to  fend  off  the  well-known  cor- 
porate raider.  Sir  James  Goldsmith.  If 
Crown  Zellerbach  is  lucky.  It  will  suc- 
ceed. But  at  what  price?  And  for 
whose  benefit? 

In  order  to  survive  raids  of  this  kind. 
companies  must  incur  tremendous 
debt.  But  the  raider  makes  off  like  a 
bandit.  He  can  even  deduct  the  inter- 
est costs  on  the  money  he  borrows  to 
finance  the  raid  that  he  embarks 
upon. 

St.  Regis  Paper,  the  Continental 
Group,  and  Diamond  International 
have  all  been  subjects  of  hostile  take- 
over attempts  within  the  past  2  years. 
Evans  Products  was  recently  taken 
over  by  a  raider.  Its  stock  plunged,  and 
it  is  In  bankruptcy  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  raiders  are  not 
only  picking  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers:  they  are  also  robbing 
the  Nation  of  the  capital  this  Nation 
needs  to  make  productive  Investments 
in  our  economic  future.  American  cor- 
porations are  cannibalizing  themselves 
while  our  international  competitors 
are  using  their  resources  for  research, 
for  innovation,  and  for  quality  control. 

America  needs  to  be  investing  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese  and  other  competitors. 
We  need  to  be  Investing  in  the 
future— not  padding  the  wallets  of  cor- 
porate raiders.  To  do  the  latter  is  not 
the  way  to  create  new  products,  new 
Jobs,  and  new  payrolls. 


the  aisle  who  have  indicated  to  me 
that  they  think,  frankly,  that  is  the 
best  outcome.  Some  of  them  feel. ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  in  taldng  that 
position  because  unfortunately  this 
whole  question  has  taken  on  partisan 
concerns. 

I  can  only  think  how  different  the 
atmosphere  Is  as  we  approach  this 
vote  than  it  has  been  on  this  floor 
when  we  have  taken  the  serious  votes 
on  disciplining  our  Members  after  the 
Ethics  Committee  has  made  a  recom- 
mendation. I  am  sorry  about  that.  I 
wish  we  would  handle  this  in  the  same 
way,  having  bipartisan  subcommittees 
and  full  committees.  We  will  have  an 
opportunity,  I  hope,  to  change  that  in 
the  future.  But  at  this  point  In  time.  I 
would  ask  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  my  own  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  look  inside  and  make  a 
good-faith  conscience  decision  today. 
This  decision  today  will  have  far  great- 
er implications  than  Just  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana.  It  will  not  only 
speak  to  the  question  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  this  House,  but  it  will  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  us  to  be  directed 
by  in  the  future. 

I  would  Just  hope  that  we  might  put 
partisanship  aside  today  and  perhaps 
vote  this,  look  at  this,  in  the  same 
manner  and  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  bipartisan  spirit  that  we  normal- 
ly look  at  issues  of  ethics  In  this 
House.  I  think  it  is  of  the  same  con- 
cern. I  think  It  is  of  the  same  moment, 
and  I  would  hope  that  all  Members, 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  would 
try  and  treat  it  that  way  this  after- 
noon. 


PUT  THE  PARTISANSHIP  ASIDE 
TODAY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  going  to  have  an  Important 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  declare  the  Eighth  District 
congressional  seat  from  Indiana 
vacant  and,  therefore,  make  way  for  a 
special  election. 

I  have  spoken  with  a  number  of 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side  of 


PRESIDENT  SEEKS  WRONG 
COUNSEL  ON  BITBURG  CON- 
TROVERSY 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent continues  the  Bitburg  controver- 
sy not  only  by  his  obduracy  in  plan- 
ning to  go  ahead,  but  by  his  misstate- 
ments. Almost  every  morning  we  come 
across  another  one.  This  morning  it 
was  his  statement,  astonishing  as  it  Is. 
that  it  is  moraUy  right  to  go  to  Bit- 
burg. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  seeks 
the  wrong  counsel  in  his  Bitburg  con- 
troversy. He  sought  Mr.  Nixon  on  the 
issue  of  credibility,  obviously  the 
wrong  source,  and  on  the  question  of 
morality,  now  that  he  has  recognized 
that  It  is  a  moral  Issue,  he  should  have 
sought  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
survivors  of  the  death  camps  because 
they  would  advise  him  and  have  ad- 
vised him  that  it  is  wrong  to  go  to  Bit- 
burg. The  President  Is  wrong.  The  sur- 
vivors are  right. 
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He  was  wrong  in  his  Initial  refusal  to 
visit  the  concentration  camps  because 
of  his  misguided  attempt  to  put  the 
Holocaust  behind  us.  We  cannot  put 
the  Holocaust  behind  us.  And  he  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  all  war  dead, 
those  from  the  death  camps  and  those 
from  the  battlefield,  are  the  same. 

There  is  still  time,  Mr.  President. 
Your  statement  that  you  have  stated 
the  last  word  on  the  subject  is  wrong. 
The  last  word  on  the  Holocaust  will 
never  be  said,  it  cannot  be  said,  be- 
cause only  memory  will  prevent  the  re- 
currence. 


REPRESSION  AND  GENOCIDE 
FOLLOW  SOVIET  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everywhere  the  Soviet  Union 
puts  its  money  and  military  support, 
repression  and  genocide  soon  follow. 
Repression  and  genocide  followed 
their  support  in  Afghanistan  Repres- 
sion and  genocide  followed  their  mili- 
tary support  and  monetary  aid  in  Ethi- 
opia. It  was  followed  by  genocide  and 
repression  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Repression  and 
Genocide  followed  Soviet  military  and 
economic  aid  in  C^iba.  Now  in  Nicara- 
gua. Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  $200  million 
in  economic  aid  being  requested  as 
well  as  18,000  tons  of  military  aid 
being  sent  down  there  last  year  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  in  addition  to  the  repres- 
sion the  people  of  Nicaragua  are 
seeing  today,  the  genocide  will  not  be 
far  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  voted 
against  $14  million  In  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  Just  a  few  days  ago.  I 
hope  this  House  will  reconsider,  be- 
cause this  issue  will  come  up  again, 
only  the  next  time  it  may  be  in  El  Sal- 
vador or  Honduras  or  Guatemala,  and 
the  cost  for  freedom  will  be  much 
higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the  people 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
open  their  eyes.  I  hope  they  do  before 
it  is  too  late. 


IP  YOU  CANNOT  UNDERSTAND 
HISTORY.  AT  LEAST  READ  A 
NEWSPAPER 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Viet- 
nam became  a  totalitarian  Communist 
holocaust.  Cuba  became  a  Communist 
ulcer  that  exports  parasites  of  revolu- 
tion and  discord.  As  the  eloquent  co- 
lossus, my  respected  friend.  Hkhrt 
Htdk.  stated  to  those  who  oppose 
American  involvement  in  Nicaragua: 


If  you  caimot  underatand  history,  read  a 
history  book  anyway. 

I  would  add  to  that,  at  least  read  a 
newspaper.  $250  million  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary aid  to  Nicaragua  last  year. 

April  4  Washington  Times:  Mass 
grave  indicates  Sandinista  massacre. 

April  2  Times:  Qadhafl  advocates 
"suicide"  terrorism. 

April  25  Times:  All  aid  to  Contras  re- 
jected by  the  House. 

April  26  Times:  Russian  maneuver, 
after  Reagan  defeat. 

Same  paper  on  the  same  dajr:  Soviets 
ship  arms  to  Sandinista. 

April  27:  Ortega  travels  to  Moscow. 

April  29  Times:  Nicaragua  runs  guns 
and  agents  to  Honduras. 

What  a  travesty.  What  an  export  of 
terrorism.  Let  me  repeat.  AprU  27 
Ortega  travels  to  Moscow.  April  29 
Washington  Times  reports  Nicaragua 
runs  guns  and  agents  to  Honduras. 

My  heart  weeps  for  our  country  and 
for  our  friends  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  who  are  stripped 
naked  by  me  who  can't  read  or  who 
won't  read  or  who  fail  to  comprehend. 

I  urge  the  President  to  immediately 
impose  a  prohibition  against  imiMrts 
from  Nicaragua.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  ban  all  Nicara- 
guan  bananas,  sugar,  and  beef  from 
entering  the  United  States,  but  we 
need  Immediate  action. 

Mr.  President,  impose  a  trade  prohi- 
bition right  now  against  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nicaragiia. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 
STRUGGLING  TO  SURVIVE 

(Mr.  McCTTRDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  recovery  may  have  arrived  in 
many  sectors  of  our  economy.  Howev- 
er, there  is  no  economic  recovery  in 
Oklahoma  today  due  in  many  respects 
to  crisis  in  agriculture. 

The  huge  Federal  deficits,  high  real 
interest  rates,  and  dollar  exchange 
rates  place  agriculture  at  an  extreme 
disadvantage  because: 

First,  farming  requires  twice  as 
much  capital  per  worker  as  any  other 
industry; 

Second,  farmers  are  major  net  debt- 
ors; and 

Third,  American  agriculture  depends 
heavily  on  exports. 

Economists  in  our  State  warn  that 
no  less  than  one-third  of  our  agricul- 
ture producers  are  in  serious  financial 
trouble.  They  are  having  difficulty 
generating  cash  flow.  The  effects  of  fi- 
nancial stress  on  Oklahoma  farms  is 
becoming  evident  across  the  State. 
Banks,  Implement  df^'lTs,  fertilizer, 
and  chemical  dealers  are  all  falling  or 
struggling  to  survive. 


We  are  wrong  if  we  asstmie  that  the 
1985  Farm  Bill  will  rescue  our  full- 
time,  medium-size  farmers.  Action  is 
needed  now  to  restore  profitability  to 
American  agriculture,  to  restore  what 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  rural  America. 


HISTORY'S  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
INDIANA  ELECTION  CONTEST 

(Mr.  GRADISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
future  historians  write  about  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Democratic  Party  a  key 
chM>ter  will  chronicle  the  story  of  In- 
diana's Eighth  District^a  classic  case 
of  the  triumphs  of  power  over  princi- 
ple, of  changing  the  rules  after  the 
game  is  over,  of  kicking  the  other  guy 
when  he's  down.  One  of  the  saddest 
parts  of  this  episode  is  the  strange, 
eerie  silence  which  has  fallen  over 
those  Democratic  House  leaders  who 
in  the  past  have  called  for  bipartisan- 
ship In  confronting  the  problems 
which  face  our  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad.  Where  are  the  voices  of  mod- 
eration and  compromise?  Why  are 
they  afraid  to  speak  out?  Why  Is  there 
such  resistance  to  turning  to  the  only 
people  truly  entitled  to  resolve  this 
controversy:  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District— through  a  special  election? 
There  1b  no  other  fair  resolution  of 
the  issue  of  this  tainted  seat. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  DOSE  OF 
REALITY- NO.  6 

(BAr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  considered  aid  to  the  so- 
called  Centra  forces  of  Nicaragua,  it 
did  so  with  the  greatest  of  trepidation. 
The  President  argued  that  the  money 
would  be  used  simply  to  support  forces 
that  would  interdict  arms  traffic  that 
was  supposed  to  be  flowing  from  Nica- 
ragua into  El  Salvador.  But  when  no 
evidence  ever  emerged  that  there  was 
any  such  arms  traffic,  the  Justification 
changed.  Now  the  purpose  of  the  aid 
was  to  force  Nicaragua  into  elections. 
When  elections  took  place,  the  Presi- 
dent urged  opponents  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  sit  them  out,  ironically,  just  as 
the  leftwing  opponents  of  the  Salva- 
doran  Government  are  urged  to  sit  out 
elections  there. 

With  each  increment  of  aid  to  the 
Contras.  the  Justifications  changed, 
and  with  each  change  in  Justification, 
the  suspicions  of  Congress  grew.  This 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Boland 
amendments,  which  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Congress  recognized  that  the 
Contras  were  something  other  than 
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what  they  were  advertised  to  be,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
lod^  the  Sandinistas  by  means  of  a 
clandestine  war.  And  further,  the  fact 
was  that  the  only  kind  of  war  the  San- 
dinistas and  the  Contras  could  carry 
out  was  exactly  the  kind  of  terrorism 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  supported.  Terrorism 
means  attacks  on  the  weak  or  the  de- 
fenseless. It  means  Implacable  cruelty. 
And  it  is  not  easy  to  square  the  use 
and  support  of  terror  in  one  country 
while  denouncing  it  next  door.  It  is 
not  easy  to  follow  the  logic  of  how  ter- 
rorism promotes  the  causes  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom— most  particularly 
when  those  who  are  carrying  out  the 
terrorism  are  mostly  members  of  the 
same  national  guard  that  is  loathed 
throughout  Nicaragua,  for  ample 
reason.  After  all.  this  was  the  military 
force  of  the  Somozas,  who  earned  a 
place  in  history  as  among  the  most 
cruel  and  corrupt  of  governments  in  a 
region  not  noted  for  honesty  and  Jus- 
tice. 

The  whole  business  of  aid  for  the 
Contras  never  had  a  clear  direction. 
Was  it  to  interdict  arms?  Was  it  to 
support  a  true  popular  rebellion?  Was 
it  to  harass  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
g\ia?  Or  was  it  to  overthrow  that  Gov- 
ernment? 

The  Boland  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  establish  what  our  policy 
really  was.  Otherwise,  the  aid  was 
merely  throwing  money  at  the  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  that  Congress  dOes  not 
believe  the  Contras  represent  any 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  Justice  in 
NicaragujL  They  are  in  disarray 
among  themselves,  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  significant  popular  support  for 
them,  and  they  have  done  far  more 
damage  to  our  cause  than  good.  Why 
has  this  been  the  case?  Because  the 
President  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
follow  the  letter  or  intent  of  the  law. 
He  has  repeatedly  violated  the  War 
Powers  Act.  He  has  also  violated  the 
Boland  amendments.  And  In  so  doing, 
he  has  proved  unwilling  or  unable  to 
lay  out  a  policy  in  Nicaragua  that 
makes  sense  or  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  support.  In  my  next  state- 
ments, I  will  outline  what  the  Boland 
amendments  did.  and  how  the  Presi- 
dent violated  them. 

Of  course,  he  may  not  even  have 
been  aware  of  the  law,  for  in  response 
to  a  press  question,  he  assumed  that 
the  law  was  only  a  pending  proposal. 
In  his  direction  of  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
Reagan  is  very  much  a  loose  cannon 
on  a  pitching  deck.  But  in  law,  and  in 
history,  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  appear  to  be  launched  on  a  reckless 
course,  one  which  cannot  help  but  de- 
stroy comity,  probity,  and  trust  in  the 
House.  While  we  thumb  our  noses  at 
the  laws  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Indi- 
ana and  seat  a  man  who  did  not  con- 
test the  loss  of  his  election,  we  send  a 
signal  of  arrogance  and  disregard  of 
the  basic  guarantees  of  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  our  citizens.  The  body  of 
Justice  lies  bleeding,  impaled  upon  the 
sword  of  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  from  this 
reckless  course.  Even  the  newspapers 
in  California  have  moved  on  this.  Take 
heed. 


THE  HOUSE  EMBARKED  ON  A 
RECKLESS  COURSE 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


A  TRADE  EMBARGO  AGAINST 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  along  with  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  voted  against 
military  assistance  for  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  I  did  so  with  trepidation 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve 
because  that  is  a  villainous,  oppressive 
government,  a  godless  government, 
and  it  should  not  take  any  aid  and 
comfort  from  that  vote. 

I  voted  as  I  did  in  large  part  because 
I  do  not  think  we  have  done  every- 
thing short  of  military  action  to  indi- 
cate our  disrespect  for  that  govern- 
ment and  to  try  to  replace  it  with  a 
democratic  form  of  government. 

I,  for  example,  would  suggest  that 
the  American  people  would  be  amazed 
to  know  that  the  No.  1  trading  partner 
of  Nicaragua  is  the  United  States.  De- 
pending on  whose  view  you  take,  we 
export  up  to  $120  million  a  year  and 
import  some  $60  million  a  year  from 
Nicaragua. 

I  think  the  average  American  would 
be  amazed  to  know  that  our  Embassy 
Is  open  and  doing  business  in  Mana- 
gua. 

And,  I  think  the  people  would  be 
amazed  to  know  that  you  can  board  an 
airplane  and  fly  into  Managua  very 
freely  and  openly. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  suggest  to 
the  President  that  there  be  an  imme- 
diate trade  embargo  ordered  against 
Nicaragua  In  which  we  would  ask  our 
partners  and  allies  in  the  world  to 
Join.  I  believe  commercial  airline  serv- 
ice ought  to  be  cut  off  to  Nicaragua 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spoken  with  a 
garbled  message.  Up  till  now  we  have 
condemned  the  Sandinistas  and  ar- 
ranged trade  deals  with  them  all  in 
the  same  breath,  I  think  now  we  have 
to  speak  with  a  very  clear  voice 
against  the  Sandinistas.  Let's  not  con- 
fuse the  issue. 


MEDIA  VOICES  JOIN  IN  EX- 
PRESSING CONCERN  OVER  IN- 
DIANA ELECTION  CASE 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  addressing 
the  concern  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  Mclntyre  fiasco  has  been  mishan- 
dled, is  that  concern  reserved  for  Re- 
publicans and  the  isolated  Democrats 
on  this  floor  who  have  stood  with  us? 
No,  indeed  not. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Evansville  Press, 
the  Detroit  News,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Denver  Post,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  the  Bakersfield  Callfor- 
nian,  the  Washington  Times,  the  Flor- 
ida Times-Union,  the  Baltimore  Sum, 
and  the  Greensboro  News  Record  in 
my  district,  among  others,  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  where  there  is 
"something  rotten."  In  this  case  it  is 
not  in  Denmark,  I  fear,  but  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  These  diverse  edi- 
torial voices  have  cried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time  for  us 
to  exercise  an  honorable  role  and  con- 
duct a  special  election  to  see  who  in 
fact  should  occupy  this  seat  to  repre- 
sent the  citizens  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana. 


REAGAN  URGED  AGAIN  TO 
CANCEL  BITBURG  VISITATION 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  more  than  anyone  else,  un- 
derstands the  power  of  symbols  and 
gestures.  This  is  one  gesture  that 
should  not  be  made,  one  symbol  that 
should  not  be  honored. 

Germany  has  traveled  light-years 
since  the  horrors  of  Hitler's  reign. 

Do  not  resurrect  the  nightmare  of 
nazism,  Mr.  President.  The  focus  of 
your  vlst  should  not  be  the  horrors  of 
the  past  but  the  achievements  of  the 
present  and  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

It  does  no  good  to  try  to  balance  the 
visit  with  a  virtt  to  a  concentration 
camp.  It  is  morally  shallow  to  reduce 
the  time  spent  at  the  Bitburg  Ceme- 
tery and  to  increase  the  time  at 
Bergen-Belsen— as  if  to  say  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  issue  and  we  are  going 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  and  its 
victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  morally  blind  to 
say  that  the  SS  were  as  much  victims 
of  Hitler  as  his  victims  in  the  concen- 
tration camps. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
CHANGING 

(Mr.  SWEENEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
bom  and  raised  a  Democrat  in  a  heavi- 
ly Democratic  State  and  a  heavily 
Democratic  congressional  district, 
going  back  and  representing  as  my 
family  does  four  generations  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  State  of  Texas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  grandmoth- 
er, confronted  for  the  first  time  with 
voting  for  a  Republican  in  the  recent 
congressional  election,  did  not  make 
up  her  mind  until  election  day  to  vote 
in  fact  for  her  grandson.  She  did  so  in 
part  because  she  feels  the  Democratic 
Party  is  changing. 

Nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  symbolizes  or 
helps  to  symbolize  more  so  that 
change  in  the  Democratic  Party  than 
the  matter  before  us  today  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

I  had  hoped  not  to  have  to  address 
this  House  on  this  matter,  because  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  return  at  least  on  this  one  issue 
to  those  dajrs  when  they  honored  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  voter.  This  is  not,  in 
fact,  the  Democratic  Party  of  Sam 
Raybum,  of  John  Nance  Gamer,  of 
Albert  Thomas,  of  Lsmdon  Johnson 
even,  of  John  Connelly  or  Alvln  Shiv- 
ers. It  is  not  the  party  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  so  valiantly  and  honorably 
represented  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  have  the 
Democrats  perpetrated  an  imfaimess, 
and  I  think  I  can  say  today  committed 
an  illegal  act  in  Indiana,  but  they  have 
also  written  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Democratic  Party  that  I  knew  and 
that  millions  of  other  people  know  in 
the  South. 


SPINOFF:  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
USEFUL  ON  EARTH— FE3UIO- 
PLUIDS 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEI^ON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  ferrofluids. 

Ferrofluids  are  not  the  latest  break- 
through in  preventing  tooth  decay. 

What  ferrofluids  do  represent  is  a 
successful  commercial  spinoff  from 
this  country's  space  program. 

A  ferrofluid  is  a  mixture  of  a  liquid 
such  as  kerosene  and  tiny  particles  of 
iron  oxide  which  are  attracted  to  a 
magnetic  force. 

The  initial  investigation  of  ferro- 
fluids was  sponsored  by  NASA. 

In  1969,  two  enterprising  chemical 
engineers  thought  they  saw  some  com- 


mercial potential  and  started  a  compa- 
ny to  pursue  possible  ferrofluid  prod- 
ucts. 

Today  Ferrofluidics  Corp.  is  the 
world  leader  in  manufacturing  ferro- 
fluid liquids.  One  of  its  products  is 
used  almost  universally  in  the  comput- 
er industry  as  a  dust  free  sealer  in  cer- 
tain computer  memory  hardware  com- 
ponents. 

As  we  increase  our  efforts  to  com- 
mercialize space  and  elements  of  oiu* 
space  program,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize ventures  like  Ferrofluidics 
Corp.  which  exemplify  how  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  from  the  public 
sector  to  the  private  domain  should 
work! 

Ih'  addition,  we  should  recognize  the 
contribution  that  space  technology 
makes  for  our  economy  here  on  earth. 


DANIEL  ORTEGA  VISITS 
MOSCOW 


(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  President's  visit 
to  Bitburg  and  I  for  one  feel  very  un- 
comfortable about  that  visit.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  also  consider  an- 
other visit,  a  visit  by  I>aniel  Ortega  to 
Moscow  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  talk 
about  $200  million  in  Soviet  assistance; 
this  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  House  of  $14  million  to 
those  who  would  oppose  totalitarian 
commiuiism  in  Central  America. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  voted 
against  that  $14  million,  are  they  dis- 
appointed with  Ortega's  visit?  Do  they 
feel  the  least  bit  betrayed?  Is  the  time 
perhaps  ripe  to  revisit  the  issue  of 
aiding  the  Contras,  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua,  in  the  light  of  Orte- 
ga's visit  to  Moscow?  Would  it  not  be 
correct  for  the  United  States  to  give 
freedom  fighters  $14  million  after  to- 
talitarian Communists  receive  $200 
million  from  Moscow? 


A  DIPLOMATIC  WAR  ON  WORDS 

(Mr.  PACJKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  a 
very  disturbing  headline.  Nlcaraguan 
leader  Daniel  Ortega  reportedly  se- 
cured $200  million  in  aid  from  the  So- 
viets less  than  a  week  after  this  body 
refused  to  send  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance. 

How  many  times  does  this  scenario 
have  to  be  reenacted  before  we  open 
our  eyes?  In  recent  years  the  Soviets 
have  strengthened  their  hand  around 
the  world  while  we  conduct  ourselves 
as  if  we  existed  in  a  vacuum.  The  dubi- 


ous honor  roll  of  the  last  few  years  in- 
cludes Poland,  Afghanistan,  Angola, 
Cuba,  Grenada— and  now  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

When  our  forces  obtained  the  work- 
ing papers  of  Maurice  Bishop's  gang  in 
Grenada,  we  discovered  some  very  in- 
teresting facts.  The  Grenadlan  Com- 
munists had  dealt  with  Soviet  officials 
for  the  financial  and  military  assist- 
ance their  group  needed  to  solidify 
power.  One  Grenadlan  official 
thanked  a  Soviet  general  for  giving  so 
generously  to  the  cause  of  communism 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  Soviet  general 
responded.  "Oh,  but  you  must  under- 
stand— we  give  you  nothing." 

The  implication  was  obvious.  Our 
Soviet  counterparts  expect  their  bene- 
ficiaries to  toe  a  very  strict  ideological 
line.  I  wonder  what  reforms  Gorba- 
chev will  demand  from  Ortega  now- 
more  press  restrictions?  More  ration- 
ing of  food  and  scarce  resources?  More 
propaganda  directed  against  the 
United  States? 

When  we  fight  the  diplomatic  war  of 
words,  we  have  got  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouths  are. 


ANOTHER  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
CORRECT  INJUSTICE  IN  THE 
EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OP  INDIANA 

(Mr.  COBETY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  another  moment  of  truth,  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  a  great  injustice 
to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  It  only  takes  close  to  40  of 
the  Members  of  the  majority  party  to 
Just  simply  say  that  we  have  made  a 
mistake.  We  want  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  on  the 
other  side,  my  colleagues,  to  have  the 
courage  to  oppose  their  l^idershlp  and 
do  what  they  know  in  their  hesj^  is 
right  and  vote  to  vacate  the  seat  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  and  allow 
the  people  of  Indiana  a  special  elec- 
tion to  select  the  Member  they  want 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


DEMOCRATS  NO  LONGER  THE 
PARTY  OF  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ui.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  bitter  dis^pointment  that  I 
find  myself  still  here  again  today 
speaking  about  the  situation  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

The  Democrat  Party  has  long  prided 
itself  on  being  the  party  of  fairness, 
the  party  of  minority  rights,  and  they 
speak  about  their  stand  on  these 
issues  outside  this  House  a  great  deaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  cannot  speak 
about  that  in  this  House.  There  is 
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nothing  fair  about  uatng  the  raw 
power  of  your  numbers  to  override  the 
minority  party's  right  to  take  a  seat 
that  they  lawfully  won  in  an  election 
decided  by  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Saul  Allnsky  is  a  great  tactician, 
many  of  the  Democratic  Members 
would  agree  with  me.  and  the  tactics 
that  he  advised  the  minority  to  use 
when  they  thought  their  rights  were 
being  trod  upon  when  employed  In 
this  House  are  no  more  dilatory  than 
they  are  when  employed  to  fight  for 
Justice  outside  of  this  House. 


The  very  eaence  of  •  free  govemiBent 
oonsiaU  In  oonslderlng  offloes  u  public 
truata.  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. UKl  not  for  the  benefit  of  u)  Individual 
or  s  party. 

How  true  this  point  rings  today. 


INDIANA  ELECTION.  A  QUESTION 
OP  RIOHT  OR  WRONG 

(Mr.  CX>MBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CXDMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  which  will 
call  for  the  vacation  of  the  seat  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

This  issue  has  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed m  this  floor  for  many,  many 
hours.  It  has  been  referred  to  many 
times  as  a  partisan  issue,  and  actually 
I  do  not  feel  that  It  is.  While  it  Is  true 
we  will  be  seating  a  Member  of  the 
majority  or  the  minority  party  in  this 
body  to  fiU  that  seat.  I  think  this  is  an 
issue  based  on  right  or  vrrong. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  never 
yields  to  partisan  politics  on  issues 
which  have  to  be  based  on  right  or 
wrong. 


BOTTOM  LINE  IS  THAT  HOUSE 
HAS  NEVER  FAILED  TO  SEAT  A 
STATE-CERTIFIED  MEMBER- 
ELECT  ABSENT  FRAUD  OR 
OTHER  IRREOULARrnES 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  the  96-page  report  relating  to 
"Election  of  a  Representative  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana."  I  find  that  the  real  bottom 
line  that  emerges  In  the  precedents  is 
that  the  House  has  never  failed  to  seat 
a  duly  certified  Member-elect  from  a 
State,  absent  fraud  or  other  irregular- 
ities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  faced  with 
difficult  situations  in  our  efforts  to 
live  and  practice  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States,  we  often  find  our- 
selves turning  to  our  forebears  for 
their  wisdom.  This  Is  good,  because 
while  Anglo-Saxon  common  law  and 
those  traditions  which  emerged  from 
It  are  the  basis  of  our  political  and  Ju- 
dicial systems,  through  their  theories 
and  philosophies  our  ancestors  ampli- 
fied common  law  into  the  fine-tuned 
system  that  we  adhere  to  and  live 
under  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  over  150  years  ago, 
on  February  13,  1835.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn stated: 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO 
STEAL,  CREATE  AN  ALIBI 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and.  under  rule 
XXZ.  to  read  some  papers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
our  sjrstem  of  criminal  Jiistlce.  we  have 
learned  as  observers  of  that  system 
that  the  best  crooks  know  that  when 
you  are  going  to  steal,  you  better 
create  an  alibi. 
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That  seems  to  be  also  the  case  if  you 
are  going  to  steal  a  House  seat  here  in 
the  Congress,  because  what  we  have 
seen  done  over  the  last  several  months 
is  the  creation  of  allbles  or  myths 
about  how  this  process  has  taken 
place. 

One  of  the  major  mjrths  has  been 
that  the  count  that  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  was  conducted  by  an 
independent,  outside  source:  namely, 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  That 
is  belled  by  the  chief  counter  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  When 
Interviewed  by  the  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Shumway,  that  chief  counter,  was 
asked  about  the  32  votes  that  the  task 
force  ended  up  not  counting.  He  said 
that  that  was  not  up  to  him.  that  it 
was  up  to  the  task  force  to  make  the 
decision,  that  It  was  not  an  independ- 
ent decision. 

He  says  about  the  task  force, 
"They're  the  rulemaking  body.  They 
were  from  the  outset."  In  other  words, 
there  was  no  independent  count. 
There  was  only  a  count  done  by  a  2-to- 
1  Democratic  majority  in  the  task 
force.  It  was  not  fair.  It  was  not  inde- 
pendent. It  was  wrong. 


cost  of  home  ownershii>— adjusted  for 
Inflation— has  more  than  doubled. 
Back  then,  a  family  with  an  Income  26 
percent  below  the  national  median 
could  buy  an  average  house.  Today,  a 
family  has  to  have  an  Income  29  per- 
cent above  the  median  to  buy  the 
same  house. 

Many  of  today's  young  people  will  be 
renters  all  their  lives.  Others  are  faced 
with  an  all-too-real  choice  between 
buying  a  house  and  being  able  to 
afford  to  have  children. 

On  top  of  this  already  sad  situation 
we  add.  year  after  year,  $200  billion  of 
public  debt  to  our  children's  burden. 

What  happened  to  the  American 
dream?  Will  our  children  ever  see  it? 


WILL  OUR  CHILDREN  FIND  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM? 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
five  children  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties.  Over  the  next  10  years, 
I  exc>ect  that  all  of  them  may  want  to 
buy  a  house  of  their  own. 

In  the  late  IQSO's,  when  I  was  their 
age,  it  was  easy  for  young  families  to 
buy  a  house— nothing  fancy,  mind  you, 
but  we  all  felt  we  had  a  piece  of  the 
American  dream. 

That  dream  lasted  through  the 
1960's,  but  that  was  it.  Since  1970,  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TRUTH 
IN  SAVINGS  ACT 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  savers,  consumer  advocates, 
and  Members  of  Congress  could  not 
help  but  notice  the  barrage  of  adver- 
tisements for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts that  hit  the  media  shortly 
before  the  April  15  tax  deadline.  The 
almost  limitless  variables  associated 
with  figuring  Interest  yields  on  these 
accounts  result  in  upward  of  10  million 
different  yields  that  can  be  calculated 
from  the  same  Interest  rate.  The  lack 
of  meaningful  information  in  many  of 
these  advertisements  left  potential 
savers  frustrated  and  confused. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  consumers  to 
make  some  sense  of  these  advertise- 
ments, I  am  introducing  the  Truth  in 
Savings  Act.  This  bill  will  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  develop 
guidelines  for  depository  institutions 
to  calculate  the  yields  they  advertise 
on  deposit  accounts.  The  Fed  would 
also  be  responsible  for  developing  uni- 
form terminology  for  use  in  these  ad- 
vertisements. 

The  Truth  in  Savings  Act  will 
remove  the  mystery  and  gobbledegook 
from  financial  advertisements. 

The  act  will  require  banks  to  dis- 
close, not  disguise  the  fees  and  charges 
associated  with  their  accounts. 

The  act  will  provide  consumers  with 
the  information  they  need  to  make 
meaningful  decisions  about  which  sav- 
ings accounts  suit  their  needs. 

The  act  will  not  impose  any  costs  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  more  than  65 
Members  of  the  House  who  have 
Joined  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  I  invite  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  bringing  a 
sense  of  fairness  to  savings  advertise- 
ments to  Join  us  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Truth  in  Savings  Act. 


Apnl  30,  1985 

GOVERNMENT  CX3NPUSION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been  spend- 
ing more  money  than  it  has  been 
taking  in  for  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

Recently  It  voted  to  deny  $14  million 
to  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  prac- 
tically in  our  own  backyard.  And  now 
we  are  standing  by  watching  that 
leader  go  to  Russia  to  get  $200  million. 

We  are  just  about  now  to  deny  an  in- 
dividual who  was  rightfully  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Congress;  we  are  about  to 
deny  him  his  seat. 

I  spent  8  years  as  a  government  and 
history  teacher,  and  I  would  point  out 
to  all  of  those  students  out  there  that 
are  falling,  there  is  hope  for  you.  You 
might  get  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
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WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDI- 
ANA'S EIGHTH  CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT  THINK 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  question  I  am  asked 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 
is  what  is  the  reaction  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  to  the  McIntyre-McCloskey 
situation.  I  think  the  reactions  fall  in 
two  categories,  and  having  just  spent  4 
days  in  Indiana,  I  have  some  fairly 
fresh  information  on  the  subject. 

One  category  consists  of  people  who 
feel  that  Indiana's  laws  were  trampled 
on,  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana were  trampled  on,  that  Rick 
Mclntyre  won  the  election,  won  the 
recount,  and  now  he  is  seeing  his 
Justly  won  and  deserved  seat  stolen 
out  from  under  him. 

Into  the  other  category  fall  the 
people  that  feel  that,  with  aU  of  the 
confusion  and  with  the  counts  and  re- 
counts, perhaps  we  ought  to  have  a 
special  election  and  let  the  people  of 
Indiana  decide  who  their  Representa- 
tive should  be. 

No  one  that  I  talked  to  in  the  past  4 
days.  Republican,  Democrat,  Inde- 
pendent, or  not  affiliated  with  any  po- 
litical persuasion,  no  one  came  up  and 
said,  "We  think  McCloskey  ought  to 
be  seated." 

"At  the  very  least,"  they  said,  "let  us 
have  a  special  election  and  let  the 
people  decide.  Do  not  let  the  House  of 
Representatives  take  this  election 
away  from  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana." 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  election  In  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  It  is  interesting  to  me 
we  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cujsslon  today  about  Nicaragua. 

Last  year  there  was  an  election  in 
Indiana  and  the  State  did  certify  a 
winner  and  that  winner  will  not  be 
seated  today  because  the  majority  In 
this  House  refused  to  accept  the  certi- 
fied winner  even  though  that  person 
was  certified  imder  State  law. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  the  people 
threw  out  a  dictator.  Then  much  to 
their  horror  their  victory  was  taken 
away  from  them  by  those  who  had 
more  might. 

I  wonder  If  the  two  situations  are 
analogous. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIONS  BY  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  IN  PURSUIT  OF 
NATIONAL  GOAL  OF  RETURN- 
ING SERVICEBflEN  HELD  CAP- 
TIVE, OR  MISSING  IN  ACTION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  RE- 
PATRIATION OF  ALL  RE<X)VER- 
ABLE  REMAINS  OF  THOSE 
WHO  DIEI>— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MusTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  30, 
1985.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  30, 1985.) 


ANALOCJOUS  SITUATIONS  IN 
NICARAGUA  AND  INDIANA 

(Mr.    CAMPBEILL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE— 
RESOLUTION  TO  DECLARE  VA- 
CANCY IN  THE  EIGHTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

Bffr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  148)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mdstha).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  148 

Resolved,  That  this  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  hereby  determines  that  there  is  a  va- 
cancy In  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  from 
the  Eighth  C^ongressionaJ  District  In  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Sac.  2.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is 
hereby  directed  to  notify  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  this  action  so  that 
appropriate  measures  to  fill  the  vacancy 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  Oovemor  pursu- 
ant to  article  I,  section  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  does  state  a  privilege  of  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frjotzel]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  2  hours  of 
debate  may  be  allotted  to  the  resolu- 
tion pending  before  the  House,  one- 
half  of  which  will  be  controlled  by 
myself,  and  one-half  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Bir.  Pahxtta]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The« 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phzn- 
zel]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  in  the  House  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  question  before 
us.  The  Republican  candidate.  Rick 
Mclntyre,  was  certificated  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  the  winner  in  the 
November  6  election. 

He  was  reaffirmed  as  the  winner  by 
a  recount  under  that  State's  laws.  His 
opponent  lost  a  court  case  in  which  he 
asked  the  Federal  district  court  to  de- 
clare him  the  winner. 

Notwithstanding  those  facts,  the 
House  decided  not  to  seat  Mclntsre 
and  instead  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  committee's  task  force,  created 
to  review  the  election  repudiated  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  wrote  its 
own  election  laws,  and  conducted  a 
count  until  it  found  enough  votes  for 
its  man,  McCloskey,  to  win.  At  that 
point  it  stopped  counting.  With  votes 
still  uncounted,  it  quit.  It  quit  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  had  given 
Itself  the  charge  that  it  would  count 
every  vote  to  determine  the  voter's 
Intent  where  it  could,  and  try  to  see 
that  no  clerical  errors  stood  between 
the  voters  and  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  minori- 
ty in  this  House  has  been  incensed 
since  January  3  when  the  Democratic 
majority  surprised  us  by  not  seating  a 
lawfully  elected  and  duly  certificated 
Member  of  the  House. 
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We  have  tried  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  what  seenu  to  be  an  insensitive 
majority  to  questions  that  we  think 
are  fundamental  to  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentative democracy. 

The  only  argimient  against  us  seems 
to  be  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
votes  in  the  House.  We  are  going  to 
try  again  today  by  going  through  this 
whole  case  to  show  you  why  Mclntyre 
Is  the  properly  elected  person  who 
should  now  be  seated.  It  looks  like  we 
do  not  have  enough  votes,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  give  up,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  somewhere  there  are  some 
members  of  the  majority  who  will  look 
this  issue  right  in  the  eye,  and  wlU 
decide  not  to  take  It  away  from  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  im>  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
ifSTTA]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PANXTTA.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  today  face,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  serious  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution, under  article  I.  clause  5, 
which  is,  and  I  quote,  "to  be  the  final 
judge  of  elections,  returns  and  qualifi- 
cations of  our  own  Members." 

By  the  very  nature  of  that  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution,  we  must 
render  a  decision  on  the  facts  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And.  indeed,  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  in  a  brief  in  the  case 
that  was  ffled  by  the  State  of  Indiana 
requesting  the  seating  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, stated  that  the  House  should  be 
left  to  continue  its  recount  and  judge 
the  elections  and  returns  of  its  own 
Members,  and  basically  supported  the 
position  of  the  House  in  terms  of  de- 
ciding the  issue  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  is  a  complex  and  controversial 
and  highly  partisan  issue.  It  Involves 
Federal  and  State  laws.  It  involves 
Federal  and  State  court  decisions.  It 
involves  Federal  and  State  precedents 
and  practices.  It  involves  by  its  very 
nature  deep  emotions  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  involves  some  23  sessions 
of  the  task  force  that  was  formed  to 
decide  this  issue  in  the  Eighth  District 
over  a  10-week  period,  involving  hours 
of  testimony  and  public  hearings. 

But  as  dlfficiilt  and  controversial  as 
all  of  this  may  be,  none  of  these  rea- 
sons justify  not  making  a  decision  or 
walking  away  from  our  responsibility 
to  be  the  final  judge. 

Yes,  the  people  made  the  choice  and 
they  should  make  the  choice  in  elec- 
tions. But  where  there  is  a  contest, 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  final 
judgment  under  the  Constitution  is 
given  to  the  House. 

So  I  ask  you  in  light  of  that  very  im- 
portant responsibility  to  please  look  at 
and  read  the  report  that  has  been  pto- 


vlded.  and  the  hearings  and  the  testi- 
mony that  were  involved  in  this  issue. 

You  owe  it  not  just  to  Mr.  McClos- 
key  or  Mr.  Mclntyre  or  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District.  We  owe  it  to 
this  House  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  make  a  decision  based  on  the  facts 
that  have  been  presented  to  you;  not 
on  the  basis  of  intimidation,  not  on 
the  basis  of  personal  attack,  not  on 
the  basis  of  innuendoes  or  distortions 
or  even  editorial  writers,  none  of 
whom  had  access  to  this  report  before 
writing  their  editorials. 

You  owe  it  to  the  institution  based 
on  the  facts. 

As  chairman  of  this  task  force  I  have 
lived  with  this  issue  over  the  last  10 
weeks.  It  is  my  honest  view  that  the 
procedures  established  by  the  task 
force  were  fair,  that  the  GAO  and  the 
director  of  elections  implemented 
those  rules  In  a  consistent  and  equita- 
ble manner,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
that  we  should  seat  the  legitimate 
winner  of  the  seat. 

I  think  all  Members  need  to  ask 
three  basic  questions  in  approaching 
this  issue:  Were  the  procedures  fair 
that  were  established  by  the  task 
force?  Second,  was  the  count  that  was 
done  a  credible  count?  And  third,  were 
the  decisions  of  the  task  force  reasona- 
ble and  based  on  House  precedent? 

The  first  question  is  were  the  proce- 
dures fair?  These  procedures,  let  me 
make  clear,  were  largely  agreed  to  by 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  task  force.  These  were  not  proce- 
dures that  in  every  instance  were 
voted  2  to  1  to  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  majority.  We  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  Mr.  Thokas,  with  his  cooperation 
in  trying  to  develop  the  procedures 
and  counting  riiles  and  the  counting 
procedures  that  were  ultimately  imple- 
mented. 

The  majority  and  the  minority 
agreed  as  to  how  we  would  approach 
the  securing  of  the  ballots  in  the 
Eighth  District.  The  majority  and  mi- 
nority agreed  as  to  the  organizational 
memorandums,  the  operating  princi- 
ples and  rules  that  would  guide  the 
task  force  and,  indeed,  agreed  that  we 
would  make  our  decisions  grounded  on 
precedent  In  the  House  and  explained 
openly  to  the  public. 

We  also  agreed  on  procedures  for 
claims  of  irregularity.  We  also  agreed 
on  a  schedule  for  the  proceedings  to 
try  to  meet  our  deadline  that  was  pro- 
vided by  the  House. 

The  majority  and  the  minority  also 
agreed  on  20  of  22  counting  rules.  It 
was  clear,  by  law,  that  the  House  has 
the  power  to  establish  the  rules,  the 
just  and  equitable  rxiles  that  need  to 
be  established  for  a  count.  But  our  ap- 
proach here  was  to  go  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  to  give  deference  to  the  law 
in  Indiana,  and  to  examine  the  stat- 
utes that  were  applied,  to  examine  the 
court  decisions  that  were  applied:  to 
examine    the    Instructional    manuals 


that  were  provided  to  each  of  the  pre- 
cincts in  the  15  counties. 

The  problem  was  that  we  had  con- 
flicting decisions  and  procedures  In  all 
of  the  15  counties. 

This  was  particiilarly  true  in  the  re- 
count which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
disenfranchlsement  of  almost  4,800 
voters  whose  votes  had  been  counted 
on  election  night.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  uniform  or  consistent  standard 
to  be  applied.  And  for  that  purpose  we 
established  a  consistent  set  of  rules  to 
apply  in  this  Instance,  using  Indiana 
law,  using  Federal  precedents,  with 
the  main  purpose  to  maximize  the 
counting  of  all  valid  ballots.  Let  me 
emphasize  that,  the  main  pun>ose 
here  was  to  emphasize  the  counting  of 
all  valid  ballots,  including  those  that 
could  be  set  aside  because  of  technical 
errors  of  officials,  and  also  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  massive  disen- 
franchlsement of  voters  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  recount. 

The  only  disagreement  was  on  2  of 
the  22  rules  In  which  the  minority  said 
that  ballots  that  do  not  have  precinct 
numbers,  or  an  election  official's  ini- 
tials ought  not  to  be  cotmted. 
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The  problem  with  that  is  that  would 
have  resulted  again  in  hundreds  of 
voters  in  Indiana  being  disenfran- 
chised; voters  whose  votes  had  actual- 
ly been  counted  on  election  night. 

So  on  that  basis,  on  a  2-to-l  vote,  we 
agreed  that  we  would  count  those  par- 
ticular ballots  so  as  not  to  disenfran- 
chise voters  if  the  error  is  on  the  part 
of  the  election  officials. 

We  then  decided  that  we  would  take 
those  rules  and  i4>ply  them  to  all 
votes.  I  want  to  refer  the  Members  to 
pages  27  and  30  of  the  report  in  which 
you  will  see  that  every  rule  we  decided 
was  grounded  in  House  precedent  and 
supported  in  large  measure  by  Indiana 
law. 

The  majority  and  minority  agreed  to 
apply  these  rules  to  aU  votes.  The  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  agreed  to  a  di- 
rector of  elections,  Mr.  Shumway.  We 
also  agreed  that  OAO  auditors  would 
conduct  the  actual  count:  14  of  them, 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  direc- 
tor of  elections. 

We  also  agreed,  indeed,  the  minority 
did  the  basic  drafting  on  the  counting 
procedures  that  would  be  applied,  the 
teams  that  would  be  there,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  representatives  from  the 
various  candidates,  the  public  and  the 
press;  all  of  that,  all  of  those  proce- 
diu-es  were  established  imanimously. 

So  let  me  make  clear  that  in  estab- 
lishing all  of  these  preliminary  proce- 
dures, this  was  done  in  large  measure 
in  tandem  with  the  minority  working 
together  to  try  to  lay  some  ground- 
work for  the  ultimate  count  that 
would  take  place. 
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On  March  26  the  vote  count  began, 
and  it  continued  for  3%  weeks  In  15 
counties.  It  was  not  easy  because  the 
counties  in  the  Eighth  District  vary. 
There  are  six  counties  that  have  ma- 
chine counting.  There  are  six  counties 
that  have  punchcard  counting.  There 
were  three  that  have  paper  ballots, 
which  Involve  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
terms  of  a  recount. 

They  went  through  all  of  that,  work- 
ing 17  hours  a  day  and  weekends,  to 
complete  their  chore. 

The  next  question  is.  was  their  count 
credible?  Was  the  work  of  Mr.  Shum- 
WAT  and  the  GAO  auditors  a  credible 
count  based  on  the  rules?  No  one,  no 
one  that  I  know  of  has  questioned  the 
credibility  of  Mr.  Shumway  or  the 
work  of  the  OAO  auditors.  They  had 
to  count  almost  234.000  votes.  Many 
had  to  be  counted  hand  by  hand.  They 
were  watched  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  teams  as  they  went 
through  these  coiints,  and  they  did  It 
in  full  view  of  the  press  and  the 
public. 

No  count  that  I  am  aware  of  in 
recent  history  was  done  with  as  much 
care,  or  as  well  managed.  The  primary 
difference,  let  me  point  out,  in  the 
vote  change  occurred  not  because  of 
votes  on  the  task  force.  2  to  1.  That 
was  not  the  case  at  alL 

The  primary  difference  occurred  be- 
cause of  tabulation  errors  that  were 
found  in  each  of  the  precincts  by  the 
OAO  auditors. 

In  Daviess  County.  10  votes  that 
should  have  gone  to  MoCloskey  were 
wrapped  in  a  pile  that  was  in  a  Mcln- 
tyre box.  That  resulted  in  and  of  itself 
in  a  shift  of  almost  20  votes.  In  Crafw- 
ford  Coimty.  they  found  a  tabiilation 
error,  in  which  they  couldn't  read  a 
number  behind  a  staple;  five  votes 
went  to  McCloskey. 

In  Knox  County,  a  tally  sheet  error, 
another  five  votes  gained  by  McClos- 
key. In  Vanderburgh  County,  the 
same.  In  Monroe  County,  because  of  a 
misreading  of  the  machine,  McCloskey 
picked  up  an  additional  two  votes. 

In  the  last  week.  Mclntyre  led  by 
three  votes,  untU  they  went  to  Posey 
County  and  found  six  votes  that  had 
not  been  counted  for  McCloskey.  That 
Is  where  this  vote  turned  around.  Not 
in  the  decisions  of  the  task  force,  but 
in  the  tallies  that  were  made  by  the 
GAO  auditors  and  teams  that  were  out 
there  counting  these  votes  in  the  pre- 
cincts. 

Now  if  you  believe  that  the  proce- 
dures that  were  implemented  here 
were  fair  and  that  the  count  indeed 
was  credible,  then  you  must  also  ask 
the  questions  about  the  decisions  of 
the  task  force. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  i»ddltional  minutes. 

Were  they  reasonable?  Were  they 
justifiable?  Were  they  based  on  clear 


legal  precedent?  That  is  the  test.  Sore 
they  can  be  close.  Sure  reasonable 
Members  can  disagree  on  the  particu- 
lars here,  but  was  the  flnal  Judgment 
reasonable  and  justified  and  could  it 
be  defended  based  on  House  prece- 
dent? 

During  the  course  of  the  recount,  we 
had  several  questions  to  deal  with. 
One  was  the  area  of  segregated  bal- 
lots, those  ballots  that  were  set  aside 
by  the  various  teams;  78  of  those  were 
set  aside  because  of  distinguishing 
maib,  because  of  other  questions 
raised  under  our  rules;  54  of  those 
were  decided  unanimously— not  on  a  2- 
to-1  vote— unanimously,  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  agreeing.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  ballots  were  judged 
unanimously  by  all  members  of  the 
task  force. 

Five  involved  a  judgment  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  and  I  made  a  judgment 
against  Mr.  Clat.  The  remainder,  in 
the  very  last  session,  were  Judged  on  a 
2-to-O  vote  because  of  abstentions  by 
tix.  Thomas. 

These  decisions  in  every  case  were 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Shumwat.  E^rery  one  of  them. 

Second,  on  reconciliation,  the  issue 
of  trying  to  compare  the  number  of 
people  who  signed  in  at  a  poll  with  the 
number  of  votes  that  had  taken  place 
there;  40  of  the  527  precincts  involved 
problems  with  reconciliation.  The  ar- 
gument by  the  McCloskey  forces  is 
that  we  ought  to  go  to  those  particiilar 
areas,  those  particular  precincts,  and 
because  there  was  this  difference,  pro- 
vide a  proportional  reduction. 

They  were  largely  in  Republican 
precincts,  and  therefore  that  would 
have  resulted  obviously  in  favor  of  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

But  the  precedents,  in  my  view,  state 
that  you  only  do  that  where  there  is 
evidence  of  illegal  votes.  Nowhere  in 
our  testimony,  nowhere  in  the  evi- 
dence is  there  any  indication  that 
there  were  any  illegal  votes  that  were 
cast  here. 

Therefore,  it  was  our  Judgment  that 
we  would  not  proportionally  reduce 
those,  but  accept  the  votes  that  were 
taking  place  within  those  precincts; 
that  they  were  well  within  the  margin 
of  error  that  is  usually  used  in  these 
kinds  of  recounts. 

Absentee  military  ballot  issue.  An- 
other issue  that  was  raised.  This  issue 
was  not  raised  until  the  very  last  ses- 
sion. At  no  time,  at  no  time  did  any 
member  of  the  task  force  during  the 
10  weeks  prior  to  that  last  session, 
argue  that  we  ought  count  ballots  that 
arrive  late,  that  arrive  beyond  the 
election  day. 

Our  basic  approach  was  that  all 
valid  ballots  up  to  election  day  would 
be  counted,  and  that  we  would  abide 
by  Indiana  law  that  those  that  go 
beyond  election  day  would  not  be 
counted.  That  is  the  general  rule  that 


is  spiled  by  hiost  States  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  it  was  the  decision  of  the  task 
force  that  we  ought  to  abide  by  their 
rules  not  to  count  those  tiallots  that 
arrived  beyond  election  day. 

Now  If  you  agree  that  we  were  Justi- 
fied and  reasonable  up  to  this  point, 
and  let  me  argue  the  final  point  which 
has  been  raised,  the  issue  relating  to 
unnotarized  and  unsigned  ballots. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  task 
force  never  intended,  nor  does  House 
precedent  aUow  for  the  counting  of  il- 
legal ballots.  Illegal  ballots  are  ballots 
which  are  unnotarized  and  unsigned. 
That  is  not  the  resxilt  of  an  election 
official  making  an  emu'.  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  voter  not  getting  the 
proper  notary  and  not  being  able  to  tie 
that  indlvidiial  to  that  particular 
ballot.  That  is  an  illegal  ballot,  when 
it  is  not  notarized  and  it  is  unsigned. 

The  rule  that  we  followed  was  that 
we  would  not  count  those  illegal  bal- 
lots. They  were  not  counted  in  election 
night;  they  should  not  be  counted. 

The  problem  was  that  during  the 
course  of  the  recount,  we  found  that 
some  of  the  counties  in  fact  had  sent 
those  ballots  out  to  the  precincts; 
some  62;  52  were  coimted  in  the  pre- 
cincts, and  the  resiilt  was  that  we  had 
already,  by  virtue  of  some  of  those 
counties  having  sent  those  ballots  out 
to  the  district,  counted  some  of  those 
illegal  baUots. 

But  six  counties  did  not  do  it.  They 
did  their  job.  They  held  onto  those 
ballots;  they  did  not  refer  them  to  the 
precincts;  they  did  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do  under  Indiana  law. 
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It  was  our  view  we  were  dealing  with 
two  classes,  one  class  of  votes  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  precincts,  the  other 
class  that  had  been  retained  by  the 
coimty  clerks.  It  was  our  view  that  in 
order  to  avoid  mischief  out  in  the  pre- 
cincts, in  which  a  precinct  official 
could  look  at  that  name  and  decide, 
"Well,  we  will  count  this  one,"  or  "we 
won't  coimt  this  individual,"  we  would 
count  all  of  those  ballots  at  the  pre- 
cinct level,  but  that  those  that  were 
held  by  the  county  clerks  as  they 
should  have  been  ought  not  to  be 
counted,  we  ought  to  respect  their  per- 
formance of  duty  in  that  situation  and 
not  compound  the  error. 

This  was  not  a  sudden  or  last-minute 
decision.  This  was  a  decision  that  we 
discussed  on  April  10,  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  task  force  at  that  time 
framed  the  issue  on  the  basis  of  two 
classes  and  that  we  ought  not  to  count 
one  class  but  we  ought  to  count  those 
that  were  at  the  precinct  leveL 
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The  problem  now  is,  obviously,  after 
having  played  nine  innings  under  the 
rules,  following  the  procedures,  the 
final  vote  came  out  4  to  0  in  favor  of 
McCIoskey.  And  now  the  minority  is 
arg\ilng  that  the  game  was  not  fair, 
that  we  ought  to  go  another  10  in- 
nings, that  we  ought  to  in  fact  play  a 
fourth  out.  that  instead  of  playing  the 
game  by  the  rules  as  we  played  it. 
somehow  we  ought  to  go  beyond  this 
now  and  have  a  new  election. 

If  you  believe  that  this  was  a  valid 
and  credible  count,  if  you  believe  that 
Mr.  Shumwat  and  the  GAO  auditors 
did  a  fair  Job.  there  is  no  rule  here 
that  says  when  you  win  by  four  you 
have  a  playoff  or  you  have  a  runoff. 
We  operate  on  the  basis  of  majority 
vote,  and  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
abide  by  here. 

Second,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
had  Mclntyre  won  by  two  votes  or 
three  votes  or  four  votes,  there  is  no 
question  what  we  would  t>e  doing  here 
today.  We  would  be  seating  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre without  any  of  these  arguments, 
without  any  of  these  objections,  with- 
out any  of  these  efforts  to  try  to  reach 
out  and  now  count  Illegal  votes.  None 
of  that  would  have  taken  place.  We 
would  have  seated  Mr.  Mclntjrre.  Is 
not  Mr.  McCIoskey  entitled  to  the 
same  kind  of  treatment? 

They  have  argued  every  side  of 
every  issue.  The  first  position  was  to 
disenfranchise  4.800  voters  in  Indiana. 
"Let's  follow  the  recount  procedures." 
Now  they  are  arguing,  "Let's  count  il- 
legal ballots."  Then  they  argued  they 
are  for  Indiana  law.  "Let's  go  straight 
down  the  line  with  Indiana  law."  Now 
they  are  arguing  that  we  ought  to 
ignore  Indiana  law  when  it  comes  to 
counting  illegal  ballots. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  the 
special  election.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  somehow  this 
was  sinister,  and  now  they  argue  that 
it  really  is  simple  Justice. 

I  want  you  to  make  a  Judgment 
based  on  the  facts  here.  I  know  that 
there  are  tactics  here  that  threaten 
the  institution  and  threaten  individ- 
uals, and  I  know  the  personal  attacks 
that  have  been  made.  That  does  not 
bother  me.  We  have  had  those  kinds 
of  attacks  in  this  institution  before, 
and  the  institution  has  survived.  What 
bothers  me  is  the  conscientious 
Member  who  Icnows  what  is  right  and 
who.  because  of  those  tactics,  and  out 
of  fear,  takes  a  position  contrary  to 
that  Individual's  conscience.  That  is 
what  can  undermine  this  institution. 
And  that  Is  what  we  have  to  avoid. 

So  make  your  Judgment  on  the  facts, 
adhere  to  the  rules.  And  I  think  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  reject  the 
motion  to  vacate  and  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloekey. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 


ThokasI,  the  sole  Republican  member 
of  the  elections  task  force. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  some  Democrats  do 
not  understand  how  strongly  Republi- 
cans feel  about  this  issue.  It  is  not  Just 
one  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  depths  of  our  feelings  and 
the  doubts  of  honor  that  have  been 
present  are  not  based  on  that  one  seat. 
They  are  based  on  the  principles,  the 
very  foundations,  of  our  free  society, 
and  we  think  they  are  being  chal- 
lenged. 

We  agree  with  Rousseau,  who  said 
that  those  who  treat  politics  and  mo- 
rality apart  will  never  understand  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  one  fundamental  political  mo- 
rality in  this  system,  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  once  said,  is,  "Here,  sir,  the 
people  govern." 

The  House  of  Representatives,  since 
the  first  day  of  our  Republic,  has  been 
the  people's  House.  Its  membership  is, 
according  to  article  I  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States— by  the 
people. 

This  entire  sordid  affair  started  on 
January  3,  with  "the  big  lie,"  that 
there  was  a  question  over  who  the 
people  had  chosen  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District  election  night. 
There  was  no  contest,  there  has  never 
been  a  contest  over  that  question.  A 
picture  was  painted  of  disenfranchlse- 
ment,  unfairness  and  "ballots  bearing 
identical  minor  flaws  are  counted  or 
not  counted,  depending  on  the  individ- 
ual county  Involved.  The  Democrat 
majority  voted  to  a  person  to  deny  the 
people's  choice,  the  certified  winner, 
his  rightful  seat." 

Honorable  men  and  women  can  be 
led  astray  through  errors  of  passion  or 
pressure,  but  honorable  men  and 
women  admit  their  errors.  "The  big 
lie"  was  never  Investigated  by  the  task 
force.  Instead,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
truth  by  a  2-to-l  partisan  vote,  and  the 
task  force  created  its  own  rules  to 
count  the  votes  and  correct  the  errors 
claimed  in  "the  big  Ue." 

Much  has  been  said  about  black 
voters  not  being  counted,  but  when 
the  task  force  on  a  2-to-l  partisan  vote 
said  it  was  ready  to  quit  counting,  it 
was  white  votes  that  remained  on  the 
table.  Honorable  men  and  women  are 
colorblind.  They  do  not  defend  the 
rights  of  blacks  and  then  remain  silent 
when  others  are  disenfranchised.  All 
the  ballots  for  Indiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  that  should  have 
been  counted  have  not  been  counted. 
The  chairman  of  the  task  force,  I 
think,  has  established  for  you  my 
credibility  in  terms  of  a  willingness  to 
participate  In  the  process.  It  is  quite 
true  that  I  tried  to  participate  as  a 
willing  member  of  the  task  force  to  re- 
solve the  question,  even  though  I  did 
not  think  that  the  election  night  re- 


turns were  in  any  way  tainted  or  that 
the  wrong  person  held  the  certificate. 
It  was  an  assignment  that  I  attempted 
to  carry  out  with  credibility  and  integ- 
rity. 

For  example,  on  the  military  votes, 
that  was  a  question  we  did  not  decide 
at  the  outset.  It  was  not  one  of  our 
early  permanent  rules.  It  was  decided 
in  the  field  when  we  discovered  we  had 
those  baUots.  I  lost  that  vote  2  to  1. 
But  all  of  the  military  ballots  were 
treated  in  the  same  fashion.  I  can  live 
with  those  kinds  of  defeats.  I  can  un- 
derstand that  the  majority  would  win 
those  kinds  of  arguments.  And  I  will 
not  go  through  the  other  arguments 
that  I  lost  on  partisan  votes  2  to  1. 
Those  I  accept.  It  reflects  more  on  the 
way  a  task  force  should  be  constructed 
to  investigate  special  elections  than  on 
any  of  those  Individuals  participating 
In  this  task  force. 

This  House  should  never  again  con- 
sider a  task  force  with  a  2-to-l  partisan 
advantage,  whether  it  be  Democrat  or 
Republican.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
honest  about  investigating  elections 
over  which  we  have  a  question,  those 
task  forces  should  be  constructed,  as  is 
the  committee  to  investigate  questions 
of  ethics  about  our  Members.  There 
ought  to  be  an  equal  nimiber  of  Mem- 
bers from  each  side. 

My  concern  is  about  those  votes  that 
should  have  been  counted  but  were 
not.  Those  groups  in  which  some  were 
counted  but  not  alL  I  am  taUdntf  about 
those  unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots, 
which,  through  officials'  errors,  were 
sent  to  the  precincts.  We  opened  and 
counted  some  of  those  baUots  that  had 
never  been  opened  or  counted  election 
night  or  recount  night.  And  we  discov- 
ered that  we  had  additional  ballots  In 
the  same  category.  But  the  argument 
was  made,  as  the  chairman  indicated, 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between 
those  so-called  illegal  ballots  that  were 
sent  to  the  precincts  and  the  illegal 
ballots  that  were  retained  by  the 
county  clerks. 

It  was  discovered,  after  much  exami- 
nation, that  the  distinction  that  was 
attempted  was  without  a  difference. 

The  next  argmnent  was  one  of  secu- 
rity, that  those  baUots  retained  by  the 
county  clerks  were  ijMO  facto  different 
in  their  security  than  those  ballots 
that  were  sent  to  the  precinct.  The 
trip  to  the  precinct,  incidentally,  is  1 
day  out  of  6  months  in  which  the 
county  clerk  retained  possession  of 
those  baUots. 

And  so  the  task  force  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  out  affidavits  to  the 
county  clerks  for  them  to  marie  in 
such  manner  as  they  would,  under 
penalty  of  perjury  and  their  signature, 
the  way  In  which  they  held  those  bal- 
lots. Why  would  the  task  force  unani- 
mously send  staff  out  to  the  counties 
to  fiU  out  the  affidavits  over  questions 
of  security  if  we  were  not  going  to  ex- 
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amine  the  way  in  which  those  ballots 
were  held?  The  answer  is,  we  did  not, 
because  by  a  2-to-l  partisan  vote  it  was 
decided  not  to  examine  the  security 
question,  when  in  fact  rule  0  of  the 
task  force  agreed  upon  many  weeks 
earlier  said  "count  baUots  in  bags  or 
cases,  even  if  they  are  not  properly 
sealed." 

D  1410 

Security  was  not  a  concern  then,  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  voter.  But  when 
we  came  to  the  last  night  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  four-vote  McCIoskey 
win,  security  was  the  concern. 

Let  me  teU  you,  on  page  589  of  the 
task  force  transcripts,  Mr.  SBumwat, 
the  recount  director,  when  asked 
about  the  security  on  those  baUots 
said.  "Based  on  the  security  and  han- 
dling, I  guess  we  would  have  counted 
them." 

ttx.  Shumwat,  the  project  director, 
who  Mr.  PAireRA  says  we  reUed  on  in 
every  Instance  in  terms  of  his  profes- 
sional statements,  said,  on  page  589 
that,  "Based  on  the  security  and  han- 
dling, I  guess  we  would  have  coimted 
them." 

WeU  now,  in  the  latest  explanation 
for  not  counting  these  absentee  bal- 
lots, whose  security  was  the  same  as 
those  not  counted,  the  majority  report 
on  page  36  argues,  "The  counting  rules 
do  not  sxiggest  that  baUots  clearly  In- 
vaUdated  by  the  voter  should  be 
oounted." 

Indeed.  Mr.  PAimTA.  in  his'  "Dear 
CoUeague"  of  April  29  argues: 

In  one  main  ares  of  controversy,  establish- 
ing counting  rules,  the  goal  of  the  majority 
was  to  count  baUots  that  would  have  other- 
wise been  dlaquaUfled  because  of  '"'■♦«^«* 
of  election  officials. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  task  force's 
nUes  Nos.  10.  11,  and  22?  Those  rules 
Involve  the  individual  voters  marking 
their  baUot  in  a  way  to  make  it  invaUd 
or  iUegal  if  you  choose,  under  Indiana 
law.  But  we  said  in  rule  10,  count  it 
anyway,  even  though  it  was  the  voter 
that  made  their  baUot  Ulegal.  We  said 
in  rule  11,  coimt  it  anyway,  even 
though  it  was  the  voter  who  made 
that  baUot  Ulegal. 

In  nUe  22,  In  dealing  with  absentee 
baUots,  we  say:  "Count  an  otherwise 
absentee  baUot  which  was  returned  by 
the  voter  without  the  identification 
stub." 

That  baUot  is  iUegal  under  Indiana 
law.  But  rule  22  said  even  though  it 
was  the  voter  that  took  the  tab  off, 
count  it.  The  latest  sj-gimient  offered 
by  the  majority  is  that  we  never  in- 
tended to  count  those  baUots  invaU- 
dated  by  the  individual  voter.  Then 
why  are  three  of  the  rules  speclficaUy 
written  to  count  the  baUot  made  iUe- 
gal uinder  Indiana  law  anyway? 

BaUots  bearing  Identical  minor  flaws,  and 
they  were  counted  or  not  counted  depend- 
ing upon  the  individual  coimty  Involved. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  floor  of  this  House 


on  January  3.  That  was  the  reason  the 
task  force  had  to  go  in  and  count  the 
ballots  themselves. 

"Ballots  bearing  identical  minor 
flaws  were  counted  or  not  coimted." 
Honorable  men  and  women  do  not 
change  their  arguments  when  their 
initial  ones  are  found  weak  and  resort 
to  distortion  or  misrepresentation  to 
maintJiin  their  untenable  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  watch  and 
report  on  our  actions  do  so  with  less 
partisanship  and  passion  than  those  of 
us  in  the  arena.  I  invite  Members'  at- 
tention before  they  vote  to  the  more 
than  two  dozen  major  new8pi4>ers  who 
aU  agree  that  the  only  honorable 
thing  to  do  in  this  instance  is  to  vacate 
the  Eighth  District  seat  and  let  the 
people  decide. 

On  one  point  the  chairman  is  abso- 
lutely correct:  One  week  before  we  fin- 
ished coimting,  this  gentleman  from 
California  said:  "Do  not  talk  about  a 
special  election.  Our  Job  is  stUl  before 
us.  Our  job  is  to  count  the  baUots." 

This  gentleman,  after  the  last  day, 
when  he  saw  that  aU  of  the  baUots 
that  were  of  a  like  kind  were  not  to  be 
counted,  said  the  only  honorable  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  a  special  election. 

Let  us  keep  this  House  the  People's 
House.  There  is  no  question  that  based 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  task  force 
handled  its  Job,  the  fact  that  there  are 
baUots  laying  on  the  table  identical  to 
ones  that  we  counted,  that  have  not 
been  counted,  has  put  a  cloud  over  the 
outcome  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

Honorable  men  and  women  would 
vote  to  vacate  the  district  so  that  the 
people  might  choose.  I  caU  on  you  to 
be  honorable  men  and  women. 

BCr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion.  Before  I  b««in  my  re- 
marks. I  want  to  say  that  I  once  again 
am  shocked  at  my  coUeague  from  CaU- 
fomia  [Mr.  Thomas],  who,  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  talked  about  honorable 
men  and  women,  and  then  Immediate- 
ly resorted  to  a  questionable  act  that 
could  be  considered  by  some  as  racist. 

For  him  to  stand  in  this  weU  and  say 
the  concern  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
task  force  at  first  was  for  black  voten 
not  being  denied  the  right  to  have 
their  votes  cast,  and  then  now  to  say 
we  are  denying  white  voters  the  right 
to  have  their  votes  counted  I  think 
raises  some  very  serious  questions. 

What  we  are  tJilking  about  here  is 
the  right  of  every  voter  in  the  Elighth 
District  of  Indiana  to  have  his  votes 
counted.  I  assimie,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  black  voters,  and  that  was  20 
percent  of  the  total  black  vote  in  that 
district,  that  were  disenfranchised 
under  the  recount,  the  RepubUcan- 
oontroUed  recount,  in  that  district,  I 


assume  they  had  paid  their  poU  taxes 
or  they  would  not  have  been  aUowed 
to  vote  in  the  first  instance. 

I  assume  they  had  passed  Uteracy 
tests.  I  also  assiutie  that  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  aU-whlte  pri- 
maries. What  was  attempted  in  that 
district  was  to  establish  an  aU-white 
general  election.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  what  Is  the  basis  for 
the  argument  that  those  now  support- 
ing a  fecial  election  are  contending? 

Three  weeks  ago.  they  stood  on  this 
floor  proclaiming  that  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  were  being  unduly 
penalized  because  they  had  no  repre- 
sentative to  cast  a  vote  on  the  sensi- 
tive MX  mlssUe  question.  They  argued 
then  that  representation  was  the  most 
crucial  matter  before  us  and  4  months 
without  it  was  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
Today,  they  propose  to  delay  represen- 
tation for  an  additional  3  months 
whUe  the  two  contestants  engage  in 
another  special  election  process.  Three 
weeks  ago,  when  the  Republican  can- 
didate was  leading  by  a  comfortable 
margin,  the  RepubUcan  on  the  elec- 
tion task  force,  stated,  "proponents  of 
a  special  election  were  being  unfair 
and  had  a  sinister  motive."  Today,  Mr. 
Thomas  leads  the  charge  for  a  fecial 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago  RepubU- 
cans  argued  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  should 
be  seated  because  he  was  awarded  a 
certificate  by  a  Republican  secretary 
of  state  after  a  recount  of  ballots  in 
only  1  of  the  15  counties  in  the  district 
showing  Mclntyre  ahead  by  34  votes. 
They  abruptly  stopped  the  vote  count. 
After  a  total  recount  of  aU  233,000  bal- 
lots by  an  impartial  team  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  they  now 
claim  "sinister  motives"  because  32 
votes  were  not  counted.  I  have  listened 
intently  to  their  hjrpocritlcal  pleadings 
not  to  disenfranchise  32  voters.  Yet, 
each  of  them  argued  profusely  to  seat 
Mr.  Mclntyre  because  he  had  a  certifi- 
cate which  was  granted  him  after  a 
partial  recount  disenfranchised  4.800 
voters.  Denying  4,800  voters  the  right 
to  have  their  votes  counted  somehow 
loses  credlblUty  when  compared  to  32 
iUegal  votes.  What  they  do  not  men- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  4,800 
votes  were  discarded  because  of  mere 
technicaUties  and  errors  on  the  part  of 
Indiana  election  officials.  Polling 
clerks  paid  by  the  State  of  Indiana  to 
perform  in  a  professional  manner 
either  through  carelessness  or  negU- 
gence  faUed  to  intitial  baUots,  f aUed  to 
stamp  precinct  numbers  on  them, 
faUed  to  meet  other  minor  technical 
requirements.  The  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1951  Brown  case  held 
that  only  fraud,  corruption,  irregular- 
ity or  intimidation  of  voters,  should  be 
the  basis  for  overturning  an  election 
in  this  country,  not  technical  rules,  or 
aUeged  defects. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  no  al- 
legations of  fraud,  corruption.  Intimi- 
dation or  irregularity.  The  vote  re- 
count conducted  by  the  election  task 
force,  in  spite  of  the  rantings  and  rav- 
ings of  a  few  misguided  agitators  who 
have  attempted  to  politicize  the  proc- 
ess by  distorting  the  truth,  that  count 
was  fair,  thorough,  and  open  to  the 
public  and  press. 

The  first  act  of  the  task  force  was  to 
establish  a  set  of  rules  for  counting 
with  consistency  the  number  of  votes 
properly  cast  on  election  day.  Twenty- 
two  rules  were  agreed  upon.  Twenty  of 
those  rules  were  accepted  laianimous- 
ly  by  the  task  force.  The  motion  to 
accept  most  of  them  was  offered  by 
the  minority  member. 

Next,  an  impartial,  professional 
team  was  assembled  to  count  the 
votes.  The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
was  engaged  for  that  purpose.  Then 
one  of  the  most  reputable  election  ex- 
perts in  the  country  was  hired  to  su- 
pervise the  operation.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  the  task  force  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  concurred  in  by  the 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tMA  House  has  been 
bombarded  by  4  months  of  partisan, 
vilifying  rhetoric,  accusing  Democrats 
on  the  task  force  of  skewing  the  rules 
in  favor  of  Mr.  McCloskey.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
final  outcome,  showing  Mr.  McCloskey 
the  winner,  was  the  result  of  tabula- 
tion corrections.  GAO  auditors  found 
10  votes  in  Daviess  County  cast  for 
Mclntyre.  that  should  have  been 
counted  for  McCloskey.  In  Crawford 
County  they  found  five.  In  Martin 
County.  McCloskey  gained  four  votes 
due  to  counting  errors.  In  Monroe 
County  he  gained  two  and  in  Knox 
County  he  gained  another  four.  Re- 
publican staff  members  overseeing  the 
GAO  auditors  did  not  then  and  do  not 
now  challenge  th^se  corrections.  Yet, 
It  is  primarily  these  votes  that  gave 
the  victory  to  Mr.  McCloskey,  not  the 
rules  of  the  task  force. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  analyze  the 
32  votes  the  task  force  decided  not  to 
count.  They  were  absentee  ballots  re- 
tained at  the  county  level,  unprotected 
by  certain  basic  measures  of  ballot  se- 
curity, held  in  unlocked  file  cabinets, 
some  openly  sitting  on  desks  of  county 
clerks  for  as  long  as  2  months.  All  of 
the  ballots  in  dispute  were  illegal 
under  Indiana  law.  illegal  under  House 
precedent  and  illegal  under  all  court 
decisions.  These  32  ballots  that  propo- 
nents for  a  special  election  say  should 
have  been  counted  were  either  unno- 
tarized.  unsigned,  unwitnessed  or  ar- 
rived after  election  day.  These  ballots 
now  being  used  to  make  the  case  for  a 
new  election  were  not  counted  on  elec- 
tion night  by  Democrat  or  Republican 
clerks,  were  not  counted  in  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled recount,  were  not  or- 
dered counted  by  the  Federal  court  de- 


cision and  were  not  counted  by  the 
task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  close  election  is  a 
good  reason  to  conduct  a  recount.  A 
close  result  after  an  open  and  fair  re- 
count is  not  Justification  for  a  new 
election.  Our  count  rules  were  reason- 
able and  uniformly  applied.  Mr. 
McCloskey  won  this  election  by  four 
votes  and  should  be  seated. 
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Mr.  FREN2XL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  y\e\A 
3^  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis], 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee. 

lii.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  today  to 
be  able  to  communicate  with  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  re- 
garding this,  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion before  us. 

The  first  thing  that  I  try  to  keep  in 
mind,  and  I  believe  most  of  my  friends 
do  as  well  who  are  involved  in  public 
service,  is  that  the  most  critical  thing 
for  us  to  determine  is  that  which  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  in  public  life,  to 
win.  The  fundamental  moral  fiber 
that  allows  us  to  reach  the  sori  of  ac- 
commodation and  bipartisan  work 
that  are  basic  to  our  ability  to  govern 
is  at  stake  in  that  question.  What  are 
you  not  willing  to  do  to  win. 

It  was  on  January  3  when  an  almost 
unprecedented  circumstance  took 
place  In  which  the  House  asked  Rick 
Mclntyre  of  Indiana  to  step  aside  that 
a  light  went  off  in  my  nxind.  For  as 
you  live  and  work  in  public  affairs,  you 
cannot  help  but  get  a  feeling  and  a 
sense  for  hard-ball  politics.  The  light 
that  went  off  said.  "Wait  a  minute. 
Maybe  you  better  take  a  look  at  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  Member 
who  Is  certified  by  the  State  from 
which  he  would  serve  is  not  seated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

This  was  an  unprecedented  action. 
Rick  Mclntyre  has  been  elected  by  39 
votes  and  was  duly  certified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  The  House  chose  to 
have  him  step  aside  pending  a  recount. 
That  had  never  occurred  before  except 
In  circumstances  where  there  were 
such  extensive  irregularities  and 
charges  of  fraud  that  the  fraud  itself 
dominated  the  decision. 

In  this  case.  Rick  Mclntyre  won  by 
39  votes.  Nonetheless— a  process  was 
set  In  motion  to  set  aside  Indiana  law 
and  establish  a  new  set  of  rules.  Proce- 
dures moved  forward  whereby  a  re- 
count did  take  place,  carried  out  by  a 
commission  in  Indiana  that  was  2-to-l 
Democrat.  As  a  result  of  that  recoimt. 
Rick  Mclntyre  was  once  again  elected 
by.  this  time,  418  votes  and  he  was  re- 
certified by  the  secretary  of  state. 
Nonetheless,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives chose  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  majority,  take  over  the  law  of  the 


dtlsens  of  Indiana,  decide  those  laws 
were  invalid,  and  play  by  their  own 
rules. 

So  we  have  done  a  couple  of  things 
in  this  circumstance.  First,  we  decided 
the  rules  of  the  game  that  were  the 
election  process  in  Indiana  did  not 
meet  with  the  majority's  objectives 
and  goals.  So  we  decided  to  change 
those  rules  before  the  process  was  fin- 
ished. Then  continuing  down  that  pat- 
tern, the  light  that  went  off  said.  "If 
we  establish  the  rules  effectively.  Is  it 
conceivable,  coimting  the  ballots  in  a 
different  fashion,  that  the  result  will 
be  changed,  and  by  counting  the  votes 
in  that  fashion  that  our  guy  McClos- 
key will  win  rather  then  Mclntyre?',' 

Under  the  new  rules  the  election  re- 
mained very,  very  close  but  Rick 
Mclntyre  remained  ahead.  Then  we 
got  to  the  remaining  absentees.  My 
colleagues  If  you  really  care  about  this 
House,  if  you  really  believe  In  fairness 
in  elections— especially  close  ones— at 
least  read  this  part  of  the  committee 
report. 

My  colleagues,  there  was  a  pool  of 
absentee  ballots  that  technically  did 
not  meet  Indiana  law.  That  pool  of 
identical  ballots  was  handled  in  three 
different  ways. 

In  some  counties  the  deiii,  appar- 
ently not  understanding  Indiana  law, 
or  ignoring  it— sent  the  absentee  bal- 
lots to  the  precincts  where  they  were 
unsealed  and  counted.  In  other  coun- 
ties, the  clerks  sent  identical  absentee 
ballots  to  the  precincts— but  the  offi- 
cials In  those  precincts  noted  the  tech- 
nical legal  problems  with  the  ballots 
and  did  not  unseal  and  count  them.  In 
a  third  instance  the  county  clerks  in 
six  counties  clearly  understood  the 
law,  kept  the  flawed  absentees,  left 
them  sealed,  and  did  not  count  them. 

When  the  House  task  force  which 
had  chosen  to  put  aside  Indiana  law 
got  down  to  those  absentees  in  their 
count— the  rules  changed.  And  my  col- 
leagues, pay  careful  attention  at  this 
point— if  you  were  in  a  close  election 
you  would  not  want  this  to  happen  In 
your  district. 

The  task  force  could  do  nothing 
about  those  absentees  that  were  tech- 
nically out  of  conformity  with  Indiana 
law  that  had  already  been  counted  in 
the  precincts.  But  as  they  addressed 
themselves  to  those  in  the  precincts 
that  had  not  been  counted,  the  task 
force  decided  to  unseal  and  count 
those  ballots.  At  that  point  Mr. 
McCloskey  moved  ahead  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre by  four  votes.  Then  the  task  force 
decided  not  to  count  the  remaining  ab- 
sentees that  had  been  kept  in  the 
county  clerks'  offices  in  those  counties 
where  the  clerks  followed  the  law. 
They  decided  to  stop  counting  ballots 
that  were  identical  to  the  above,  dis- 
tinct only  because  they  were  kept  in 
the  clerk's  office.  A  distinction  witb- 
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out  a  difference  as  Mr.  Thomas  has 
said. 

My  colleagues  read  the  report;  look 
into  your  conscience  and  ask  yoiuself 
If  we  cannot  do  better.  For  the  sake  of 
OMi  institution,  with  respect  for  the 
Constitution  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
this  resolution  and  declare  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  vacant. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  2H  minutes  to  another  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lagomarsino],  an  officer  of  the 
Republican  Conference. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority throughout  this  dispute  has 
beer  one  of  "if  you  can't  win  by  the 
rules,  then  change  the  rules." 

The  worst  example  of  this  attitude  is 
the  task  force's  decision  to  completely 
ignore  Indiana  law.  The  counting  rules 
adopted  by  the  task  force  simply 
throw  out  State  laws  designed  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  stolen  elections.  In 
fact,  none  of  the  fraud  prevention  pro- 
cedures specified  in  Indiana  law  were 
retained  by  the  task  force,  despite  the 
fact  that  Mr.  McCloskey's  own  pro- 
posed rules  for  the  Gibson  County  re- 
count contained  those  very  safeguards. 

To  take  two  examples,  Mr.  McClos- 
key said  each  ballot,  "must  have  the 
initials  of  two  poll  clerks  on  it.  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  hint  of  fraud  or 
mistake,"  Mr.  McCloskey  continued, 
"the  absence  of  one  or  both  sets  of  ini- 
tials renders  the  ballot  void."  Similar- 
ly. Mr.  McCloskey  demanded  that, 
"each  punch  card  ballot  must  have 
written  on  it  a  designation  of  the  pre- 
cinct in  which  it  was  cast.  If  the  poll 
clerks  failed  to  write  the  precinct  des- 
ignation, the  ballot  is  void." 

There  are  in  fact  very  good  reasons 
for  these  two  safeguards,  as  iltr. 
McCloskey  pointed  out.  They  are  per- 
haps most  succinctly  stated  in  a  find- 
ing of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
which  states: 

Poll  clerks'  initials  are  Important  not  only 
to  show  that  only  valid  ballots  go  Into  the 
ballot  box  but  (are)  also  needed  so  that  the 
valid  ballots  can  be  identified  when  taken 
from  the  ballot  box.  The  Importance  of 
having  the  poll  clerks'  initials  on  the  baUots 
insures  the  Integrity  of  the  voting  system 
.  .  .  there  is  no  other  way  to  distinguish  an 
official  ballot  from  a  faudulent  one  at  this 
point. 

In  other  words,  the  initials  are 
needed  to  prevent  ballot  box  stuffing. 
Similarly,  the  requirement  for  pre- 
cinct numbers  on  punchcard  ballots.  I 
might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  15  other  States  contain 
similar  requirements. 

Yet  when  he  lost  that  recount,  using 
those  niles,  Mr.  McCloskey  Jettisoned 
his  argimient  that  Indiana  law  should 
apply.  And  the  task  force,  without  any 
justification,  decided  to  coimt  baUots 
that  contained  none  of  these  authenti- 
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cation  requirements  which  Mr. 
McCloskey  had  argued  were  essential. 
Again.  If  you  can't  win  by  the  rules, 
or  in  this  case,  the  law,  then  throw  out 
the  law.  Are  we  going  to  endorse  this 
tyranny  of  the  majoritjr? 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakah]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  task  force  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  two  things 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  said,  among  other 
things— and  I  am  sorry  he  Is  not  on 
the  floor— that  I  would  like  to  chal- 
lenge him  on.  First  of  all.  he  absolute- 
ly quoted  Mr.  Shumway  out  of  context 
In  terms  of  talking  about  his  specific 
delineation  of  specific  ballots.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Shumway,  the  election  su- 
pervisor, said  in  a  letter  to  our  chair- 
man dated  today: 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  on  April  23,  I  re- 
ceived numerous  press  Inquiries  regarding 
responses  which  I  gave  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, some  of  which  were  hypothetical. 
Those  responses  have  apparently  been  com- 
bined In  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  my  recommendation  to  count  all 
unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  record  accurately  reflect  my  posi- 
tion. As  a  rule.  I  would  say  invalid  ballots, 
whether  absentee  or  otherwise,  should  not 
be  counted." 

And  he  goes  on  further.  I  would  like 
to  submit  this  letter  for  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DBAS  CoifoimsicAif  Panrta:  Following 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration on  April  23,  1986. 1  received  nu- 
merous press  inquiries  regarding  the  re- 
sponses which  I  gave  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, some  of  which  appeared  to  be  hypo- 
thetical, which  were  posed  by  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Those  responses  have  apparently  been 
combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  my  recommendation  to  count  all 
unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  record  accurately  reflect  my  posi- 
tion. 

As  a  general  rule.  I  would  say  invclid  txU- 
lots,  whether  absentee  or  otherwise,  should 
not  be  counted. 

In  Spencer  County,  there  was  a  com- 
mingling of  properly  witnessed  valid  absen- 
tee baUots  with  unnotarlzed,  unwitnessed 
invalid  absentee  ballots,  all  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  precincts  by  the  clerk.  Some  pre- 
cincts opened  and  counted  both  kinds  of 
ballots  while  a  few  precincts  returned  some 
invalid  absentee  ballots  to  the  clerk's  office. 

Since  one  could  not  identify  and  separate 
the  invalid  ballots  that  were  counted  in 
Spencer  Country,  the  Task  Force  during  its 
meeting  of  April  10,  1985  directed  the  count- 
ing of  the  remainder  of  the  invalid  unnotar- 
lzed absentee  ballots.  The  Task  Force  deci- 
sion was  thereafter  uniformly  applied  wher- 
ever election  officials  erroneously  placed  in- 
valid unnotarlzed  absentee  baUots  in  the 
baUot  box  which  could  not  be  identified  and 
removed. 

With  respect  to  other  invalid  unnotarlzed 
absentee  baUots,  such  as  those  retained  in 


the  clerk's  office  in  six  counties,  the  same 
rationale  didn't  appear  to  the  task  force  to 
be  appUcable  since  there  were  never  any  of 
those  baUots  sent  to  the  precinct  for  count- 
ing never  commingled  with  valid  baUots  and 
never  a  situation  where  the  precinct  board 
counted  some  InvaUd  absentees  and  re- 
turned others  to  the  clerk.  There  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  similarity  but  at  the  same  time, 
circumstances  indicated  this  was  another 
category  or  another  way  in  which  unauthor- 
ized absentee  baUots  were  handled. 

The  Task  Force  directed  me  to  determine 
whether  the  InvaUd  baUot*  held  by  the 
clerks  In  six  counties  were,  as  a  class,  treat- 
ed uniformly  and  In  a  manner  identical  to 
those  which  had  been  sent  to  the  precincts 
for  counting  election  night.  An  affidavit  was 
developed  lor  such  purpose.  The  six  affida- 
vits revealed  that  the  treatment  was  not 
uniform  in  aU  counties  and  my  observations 
of  one  aspect  of  their  treatment  was  differ- 
ent than  on  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the 
clerks.  Several  cleiks  qualified  their  re- 
sponses rather  than  a  simple  true  or  false. 
WhUe  there  may  be  one  or  two  counties 
who  have  indicated  they  provided  IdenUcal 
treatment  to  InvaUd  absentee  baUoU  re- 
tained at  the  clertc's  office  and  never  for- 
warded such  baUots  to  the  precincts  for 
counting.  I  never  intended  to  say  vx  thovld 
or  thovUL  not  have  counted  aU  such  baUota. 

In  the  recount  procedures,  item  lJL2.b. 
reads:  "The  director  shaU  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  disposition  of  bal- 
lots." The  Recount  Rules  were  estabUshed 
without  my  Input  and  was  never  asked  to  be 
a  participant  In  the  rule-making  process.  I 
declined  on  several  occasions,  based  on  my 
previous  exclusions,  not  to  recommend  a 
partlcuiar  nUe  nor  make  a  decision  for  the 
Task  Force  since  my  role  was  defined  as  the 
director  to  see  that  the  rules,  as  established, 
were  appUed  uniformly  and  consistently.  I 
beUeve  that  has  been  accomplished;  we 
counted  baUots  as  directed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Task  Force. 

Jm  Shumwat, 
Recount  Director. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
point  that  I  would  like  to  make 

Mr.  THOBAAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  hi^py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  my  other  point  first,  and  then 
hopefully  I  will  have  some  time. 

I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  this. 
The  other  point— and  I  would  like  you 
to  respond  to  this  also— is  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  you  know  what  the 
outcome  is  of  the  32  votes  that  you 
allege  were  not  coimted.  These  appar- 
ently are  supposed  to  be  sealed  votes. 
How  do  you  know  that  they  are  black 
votes  versus  white  votes  or,  as  you 
said,  white  votes  versus  black  votes? 

I  would  be  cuirious  to  know  how  you 
know  that  Information  since  these  are 
sealed,  and  It  was  my  understanding 
that  no  one  knows  what  the  outcome 
of  those  32  votes  was.  So  I  reaUy  ques- 
tion why  you  wanted  to  inject  race 
into  this  whole  situation,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
pointed  out. 
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Mr.    THOMAS   of   California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  jrield? 
Will  the  gentlewoman  yield  on  thoee 
points? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I 
finish  one  other  point. 

Mr.  THOBiAS  of  California.  Sure. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
force  on  elections,  under  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pamrta], 
operated  fairly  and  with  great  Integri- 
ty. The  gentleman  from  California  Is 
known  for  his  scrupulosity  and  his 
fairness.  The  count  was  done  by  OAO. 
appointed  by  the  President.  It  was  also 
done  by  the  director  of  elections  rec- 
ommended by  the  Republicans.  Mr. 
McCloskey  won  by  four  votes.  We  be- 
lieve In  one  man  for  one  vote.  He  won 
fairly,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  also  indicated  that  he  ques- 
tioned the  size  of  the  task  force.  I 
chaired  a  task  force  on  elections  In  the 
last  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
have  Mr.  Packard,  a  Republican, 
retain  his  seat.  Mr.  Thomas  was  on 
that  task  force.  He  knows  that  there 
were  illegal  markingn  on  ballots.  There 
was  voter  Intimidation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakah]  has  expired. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakarI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
knows  that  Indeed  there  were  very 
questionable  activities.  When  I  recom- 
mended that  the 

Mr.  THOIdAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield  in 
her  last  30  seconds  so  I  could  respond 
to  her  points? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  ask  for  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakab] 
controls  the  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
recommended  that  the  Republican 
retain  his  seat,  I  voted  for  that:  it  was 
my  own  proposal.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swirr],  a  Democrat, 
voted  for  it.  and  certainly  so  did  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas].  It  was  3  to  0. 

We  Democrats  have  the  ability  to  be 
fair,  and  I  think  impugning  the  repu- 
tation of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  very,  very  unfair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar]  has  expired. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  gets  some  time  be- 
cause I  would  like  him  to  answer  those 
questions. 


ronrr  or  pbwoiial  PRiTn.aax 
Mr.    THOMAS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal 

privilege.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
in  fact,  made  a  series  of  allegations 
and  charges.  I  requested  time  to  re- 
spond to  them.  She  indicated  she  had 
no  time.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 

them.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that '  the  gentleman 
cannot  be  recognized  for  that  purpose 
while  the  question  of  privilege  is 
before  the  House. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 

the  Chair.   

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  my  distingiiished  ranking 
member.  Mr.  Prxmzel. 

The  simple  answer  to  the  question  of 
who  those  voters  are  is  that  we  are 
dealing,  I  wiU  tell  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio,  with  absentee  ballots.  The 
names  of  those  voters  are  written  on 
the  ballots,  and.  as  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  in  the  final  House  Administra- 
tion Conunlttee  meeting  we  had  one  of 
those  real  voters  stand  up.  We  had  one 
of  those  individuals  indicate  he  was 
one  of  the  individuals  disenfranchised. 
We  know  most  of  the  names  of  those 
individuals  whose  votes  were  not 
counted. 

I  would  also  tell  the  gentlewoman 
that  I  did  participate  in  her  task  force, 
and  there  was  no  other  conclusion 
that  could  have  been  arrived  at,  and 
this  gentleman  believes  if  there  could 
have  been,  there  would  have  been. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  you 
are  confronted  with  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  so  that  you 
cannot  bring  it  about,  you  do  not.  In 
this  Instance  it  was  close  enough  to  do 
it. 

Bdr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shield 
4  minutes  to  the  distingulBhed  minori- 
ty whip,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Lorr]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
thought  I  would  speak  to  the  distinc- 
tions between  this  case  and  past  elec- 
tion cases.  In  reviewing  the  prece- 
dents. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  most  unustial  if  not  unprece- 
dented case.  Even  the  committee 
report  acknowledges  that  the  House 
has  only  initiated  Its  own  investigation 
into  an  election  on  three  other  occa- 
sions in  the  last  50  years.  And  the  pre- 
ponderance of  precedents  also  come 
down  on  the  side  of  temporarily  seat- 
ing the  duly  certified  winner  of  an 
election  pending  the  outcome  of  an  in- 


vestigation. None  of  the  precedents  Is 
on  all  fours  with  this  case,  and  I  fear 
we  are  moving  in  a  dangerous,  partisan 
direction  by  the  new  rules  we  have  es- 
tablished with  this  case. 

I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  those  prece- 
dents, as  compelling  as  they  might 
have  been  for  taking  a  different 
course.  The  fact  Is.  the  House  did  initi- 
ate this  investigation,  the  House  did 
refuse  to  seat  a  certified  candidate, 
and  the  House  did  decide,  by  a  2-to-l 
partisan  majority,  to  superimpose  Its 
own  rules  on  the  State  election  laws 
and  procedures.  And  yes,  we  do  have 
broad  latitude  to  do  such  things  under 
our  constitutional  charge  to  be  the 
sole  judge  of  House  elections  and  re- 
turns. 

But  now  that  we  have  asserted  that 
constitutional  right  to  be  the  final 
judge  of  the  election  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  we 
must  consider  just  what  that  awesome 
responsibility  entails.  We  are  being 
asked  to  render  a  judgment  that  will 
widely  be  Interpreted  as  substituting 
our  judgment  for  that  of  Indiana 
State  law  and  the  electorate  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  Consid- 
er that  carefully. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  consider 
today  and  tomorrow  just  what  criteria 
we  will  use  in  rendering  that  judg- 
ment. Is  it  a  cut-and-dried  case  now 
that  more  facts  are  available  or  is  it 
even  more  clouded  and  confused  now 
than  before  our  intervention?  I  would 
suggest  that  if  the  latter  Is  the  case, 
and  I  think  it  has  to  be  given  the  re- 
versal of  the  results  and  the  remaining 
questions  about  uncoimted  ballots, 
then  this  should  be  a  hung  jury  and 
we  should  be  asking  for  a  retrial.  For 
if  we  cannot  say  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  points  to  Frank 
McCloskey  as  the  new  winner  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  then  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, to  the  House  as  an  institution, 
to  the  American  people,  and  especially 
to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  That's  really  what  these 
votes  in  the  House  come  down  to. 

And  when  you  consider  the  variation 
In  the  vote  results,  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  during  the 
course  of  your  own  investigation,  and 
the  number  of  outstanding  issues 
which  have  yet  to  be  resolved  to  every- 
one's satisfaction,  then  there  is  no  way 
that  we  can  confidently  render  a  judg- 
ment either  way  and  hope  it  wUl  some- 
how sit  well  with  the  American  people. 
It  Just  won't,  because  a  cloud  hangs 
over  this  contest  that  will  never  go 
away,  and  we  are  all  tainted  by  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
consider  what  kind  of  message  we  are 
sending  to  the  yoimg  people  of  this 
Nation  who  aspire  to  hold  elective 
office  some  day.  Are  we  instilling  con- 
fidence for  them  In  our  electoral  proc- 
esses by  our  actions  today,  or  are  we 
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causing  them  to  have  second 
thoughts— to  wonder  whether  It's 
worth  It  all  if  their  election  might  be 
invalidated  by  a  partisan  majority  of 
either  party?  I  think  these  are  the  im- 
portant questions  we  must  be  asking 
ourselves  at  this  juncture,  and  I  think 
they  all  point  to  the  need  for  a  new 
election.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Fren- 
zel  resolution. 

a  1440 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Chzhet]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we've 
heard  a  lot  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  counting  process  for 
the  election  In  the  Indiana  Eighth.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  focus  on  the 
details  of  how  Rick  Mclntyre's  elec- 
tion night  victory,  and  victory  in  the 
recount,  was  converted  Into  a  defeat 
by  the  procedures  used  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee's  Task 
Force. 

The  majority  suggests  in  its  report 
that  "The  primary  difference  between 
the  State's  certified  election  result  of 
34  votes  and  the  House  recount  proc- 
ess is  attributable  to  tabulation  errors 
from  election  night  •  •  •"  I've  taken 
the  time  to  analyze  the  results  and  I 
believe  that  to  be  an  Inaccurate  and 
misleading  statement.  If  we  look  at 
the  task  force  results  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mistabulations  only  altered  the  out- 
come by  a  total  of  four  votes.  During 
the  task  force  recount,  Mclntyre 
gained  75  votes  and  McCloskey  gained 
79,  as  a  result  of  correcting  tabula- 
tions. 

The  real  difference  in  the  outcome 
was  generated  by  counting  ballots  that 
had  not  been  counted  election  night  or 
during  the  Indiana  recount  and  by 
chad  picking— reinterpreting  what  the 
voter  really  meant  when  they  cast 
their  punch  card  ballot. 

Ballots  not  counted  election  night  or 
during  the  Indiana  recount— but 
counted  by  the  task  force  produced  60 
additional  votes  for  Mclntyre  and  82 
for  McCloskey.  This  included  ballots 
found  in  the  spoiled  ballot  envelope 
and  unopened  absentees. 

Chad  picking— deciding  whether  or 
not  a  particular  ballot  had  been 
punched  for  a  particular  candidate- 
gave  Mclntyre  an  additional  12  votes 
and  McCloskey  an  additional  25  votes. 

Other  changes  such  as  counting  ab- 
sentee ballots  without  stubs,  finding 
five  ballots  accidentally  discarded,  two 
for  Mclntyre  and  three  for  McCloskey, 
and  dropping  out  ballots  with  distin- 
guishing marks  accounted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  difference. 

The  relevant  point  is  that  the  task 
force  did  everything  it  could  to  find 
additional   ballots   to   count   and   to 


count  ballots  that  had  not  been  count- 
ed because  of  Indiana  law— until  Mr. 
McCloskey  pulled  four  votes  ahead. 
Then  faced  with  a  number  of  uncount- 
ed absentee  ballots— ballots  virtually 
Identical  to  others  that  had  been 
counted,  the  task  force  decided  not  to 
proceed  further,  but  rather  to  declare 
Mr.  McCloskey  the  winner. 

The  question  that  has  not  been  an- 
swered satisfactorily.  Is  why.  after 
making  such  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
true  will  of  the  voters,  to  set  aside  In- 
diana law  to  dig  out  every  vote,  even 
some  that  had  been  discarded,  why 
was  the  decision  made  not  to  count 
the  remaining  32  absentee  ballots.  If  I 
vtrere  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party— preparing  to  vote  on  this 
matter  I  would  want  to  know  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

Frankly,  it  would  be  easier  to  accept 
the  claims  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  the  task  force  that  this  was 
indeed  a  fair  recount  if  it  weren't  for 
the  fact  that  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions the  majority  had  denied  a  seat  in 
this  House  to  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the  duly 
certified  winner  of  the  original  elec- 
tion and.  of  the  recount  conducted  by 
the  State  of  Indiana.  If  on  January  3, 
the  House  had  followed  precedent  and 
seated  the  certified  winner  of  the  race, 
it  would  be  easier  to  argue  the  case  of 
the  majority.  But  that  Lb  not  the  case. 

I  ask  my  friends  and  colleagues  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  to 
put  yourselves  in  our  place  for  Just  a 
minute.  Ask  yourselves  how  you  would 
feel  were  our  positions  reversed.  What 
would  you  think  if  we  Republicans  on 
nearly  straight  party  line  votes  had 
twice  voted  to  deny  a  seat  to  the  duly 
certified  winner  of  the  race,  had  then 
established  a  task  force  which  set 
aside  Indiana  law  and  Imposed  its  own 
rules  for  counting  the  ballots.  And  fi- 
nally stopped,  32  ballots  short,  when 
our  man  had  pulled  ahead  by  four 
votes.  I  believe  your  sense  of  outrage 
would  be  every  bit  as  great  as  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  you  feel 
about  this  whole  matter.  Do  you  want 
to  have  your  last  term  tainted  by  the 
charge  that  you  permitted  your  party 
to  abuse  its  power  and  ride  roughshod 
over  the  traditions  of  this  great  Insti- 
tution? 

And  you,  Mr.  Wright,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  quite 
probably  our  next  Speaker— do  you 
really  believe  the  interests  of  the 
House  and  of  your  party  are  best 
served  by  forcing  us  to  accept  the 
questionable  verdict  of  the  task  force? 
If  you  are  elected  Speaker  in  the 
100th  Congress  will  you  remember  this 
as  one  of  your  finer  moments? 

And  what  of  Mr.  McCloskey?  Does 
he  really  want  to  take  a  seat  in  this 
body  imder  the  cloud  of  mistrust  and 
suspicion  that  permeates  this  Cham- 
ber today? 

And  finally,  what  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 


the  aisle?  Do  you  really  think  we  in 
the  minority  have  been  treated  fairly 
in  this  matter?  Are  you  at  all  con- 
cerned about  the  depth  of  anger  and 
frustration  expressed  by  some  of  our 
least  partisan  Members?  Is  this  a 
moment  you  wUl  remember  with  pride 
in  the  years  ahead?  Or  is  a  vote  to  seat 
Mr.  McCloskey.  in  light  of  all  that  has 
transpired,  one  of  those  votes  you  wish 
you  didn't  have  to  cast? 

There  is  an  alternative.  Few  oa  our 
side  of  the  aisle  have  been  or  are 
today,  enthusiastic  about  a  special 
election.  Many  of  us  feel  that  any 
option  which  sets  aside  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre's election  night  victory  is  imjust. 
But  in  light  of  the  circumstances  it 
may  be  the  only  graceful  way  to  re- 
store the  sense  of  comity  that  Is  so  im- 
portant to  the  functioning  of  this 
body. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  the 
only  honorable  course  for  those  who 
want  to  see  justice  done  for  the  voters 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
Think  about  It— and  ask  yourselves  if 
it  isn't  the  best  way  to  show  our  re- 
spect for  one  another  and  for  the 
great  traditions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  . 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion that  hangs  over  this  body  today 
is.  Is  there  going  to  be  life  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  the  In- 
diana Eighth?  Are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  have  the  quality  necessary  to  make 
the  compromises,  to  work  together, 
that  are  required  of  a  legislative  body 
if  it  is  to  function? 

I  know  there  are  some  Democrats, 
people  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  that  be- 
lieve that  the  GOP  is  feigning  outrage, 
that  what  we  are  hearing  today  are 
only  crocodile  tears.  I  can  tell  you 
from  talking  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  that  is  not  true,  that 
there  is  deep  sincerity  to  their  feeling 
of  outrage. 

But  I  also  believe  there  are  some  Re- 
publicans who  believe  that  over  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  all  of  us  Democrats 
are  gleeful  in  knowing  that  we  have 
stolen  a  seat  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana.  And  I  can  assiu%  you  that 
that  is  not  true.  I  can  assure  you  that 
most  of  the  Democrats  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  are  just  as  sincere  in  belleve- 
ing  that  the  process  was  fair.  We  will 
misjudge  each  other  very  badly  if  we 
do  not  acknowledge  the  sincerity  that 
exists  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle,  no 
matter  how  strongly  we  may  disagree 
with  each  other,  because  we  have 
much  work  to  do:  on  the  budget,  on 
the  deficit,  on  tax  reform. 

This  debate  Is  not  going  to  change 
votes  on  this  issue  of  the  Indiana 
Elighth.  But  we  must  retain  the  ability 
to  work  together  on  Issues  that  are 
coming  down  the  line  or  we  will  all. 
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Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  so 
outracf  the  pubUc  that  they  wUl  put  a 
pox  on  both  our  Houses. 

All  the  task  force  members,  mem- 
bers whom  I  have  worked  with,  are 
honorable,  intellectually  honest  men— 
who  disagree. 

The  questions  t  think  each  individ- 
ual In  this  House  must  ask  themselves 
as  they  vote  are  four. 

First.  Do  you  believe  in  the  sanctity 
of  a  single  vote? 

The  second  question  is.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  process  was  fair? 

And  here  let  me  interject  that  In  the 
full  House  Administration  Committee. 
I  asked  Mr.  Shuicwat.  who  was  the  re- 
count director,  I  said.  "This  has  been  a 
lone  and  complex  process  and  there 
have  been  Judgments  made  where  rea- 
sonable people  might  disagree:  but 
given  that,  do  you  believe  the  process 
was  fair?" 

And  Mr.  Sbuicwat  said.  "Tes." 

The  third  question  is.  would  you 
have  voted  to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre  had 
he  come  out  ahead  tn  this  process  by 
even  one  vote?  If  you  would  answer 
yes.  I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  an  indi- 
vidual vote,  if  you.  as  I  do,  believe  that 
the  process  was  fair  and  if  you  believe 
you  would  have  seated  Bfr.  Mclntyre 
had  he  won  by  even  one  vote,  then  the 
final  question  is.  Would  you  not  then 
seat  Mr.  McCloskey  who  won  in  that 
process  by  four  votes? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Maktut], 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUlnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  those  Members  of  the  House 
facing  difficult  decisions  and  with  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  about  what 
Mr.  SHTTirwAT  said  or  did  not  say,  may 
I  suggest  that  on  their  own  they  may 
read  page  589,  and  they  will  find  the 
answers  I  think  will  be  interesting. 

It  is  after  all  the  Democrats  who 
have  a  more  difficult  time  today  be- 
cause the  responsibilities  of  the  major- 
ity are  many. 

a  1480 

And  I  cannot  help  but  agree  with 
the  previous  speaker  that  every  vote 
must  count,  alBo  as  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force  said.  If  the  voters  meant 
a  valid  ballot,  it  should  count.  And 
that  is  why  we  ask  why  not  the  forgot- 
ten 32? 

These  were  32  Indiana  residents  who 
went  to  the  trouble,  and  it  is  trouble, 
to  file  an  al>sentee  ballot. 

There  are  certain  things  we  already 
know  about  them.  We  can  generally 
tell  from  the  names  If  they  are  male 
or  female.  We  can  tell,  I  think,  if  you 
have  a  sense  of  imagination,  that  per- 
haps some  are  young  voters,  some  are 
older  voters. 

We  do  not  know,  at  least  I  certainly 
do  not,  if  they  are  black  or  white  or 
brown  or  yellow,  because  the  vote  does 


not  have  color  or,  ultimately  sex.  or 
age.  It  must  be  counted,  and  you 
cannot  argue  on  one  hand  to  count 
some  and  then  to  deny  the  vote  to  32 
voters. 

I  imagine  Ida  Blankenship  is  an 
older  American  who  has  voted  in  every 
election.  We  know  that  Mark  Barkley 
went  to  Ball  State  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  his  vote  will  not  be  counted. 

We  do  not  know  about  Tanya  Bal- 
llnger,  and  what  about  Darryl  Harris, 
or  Robert  Bradford,  who  probably  gets 
teased  because  his  name  sounds  like 
Robert  Redford.  Or  Lana  Elrod.  who 
may  have  been  luuned  for  Lana 
Turner.  Or  Tim  Panksley.  Who  is 
Kamal  Girgis?  Who  is  Amanda  Heath, 
with  that  very  beautiful  name,  or 
Clarence  Nelson,  or  Camilla  Sowder? 
And  the  answer  is  they  are  all  of  us. 
They  are  32  Americans  who,  and  I 
quote  directly  the  chairman  of  the 
task  force,  "should  not  have  valid  bal- 
lots disenfranchised,  and  if  the  error  is 
not  in  the  voter  the  vote  should  be 
counted." 

We  ask  that  these  32  be  counted.  We 
do  not  know  for  whom  they  would 
vote.  These  are  secured  ballots.  They 
might  make  the  Democrat  win  by  32 
more  votes.  That  will  be  their  right. 

Half  of  them  might  be  for  the  Re- 
publican. We  do  not  Itnow. 

But  when  a  House  makes  a  commit- 
tee 2  to  1  and  then  stops  counting,  we 
believe  that  these  32  are  disenfran- 
chised, all  America  has  been  disen- 
franchised^^^ 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  E>tntBiif]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comment  just  made  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  I  would 
like  to  stand  here  and  read  the  4,808 
names  of  Indlanans  who  were  disquali- 
fied by  the  Indiana  recount  process. 
These  jjeople  were  neither  counted 
nor  eulogized  by  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, because  the  result  went  the 
other  way.  No  tears  were  shed  for 
those  uncounted  voters.  Because  at 
that  point  the  recount  led  to  the  victo- 
ry of  the  Republican  candidate. 

To  read  the  names  of  the  32  absen- 
tees I  do  not  believe  does  justice  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  fact  that  your 
Republican  Party  had  a  different  posi- 
tion on  uncounted  votes  when  the  out- 
come favored  your  candidate. 

I  think  the  point  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  earlier  really 
brings  into  question  why  we  stand 
today  in  the  House  and  why  we  are 
being  asked  to  have  a  special  election. 
He  said,  and  the  record  will  reflect  It, 
that  Prank  McCloskey  must  win  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

What  he  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
one  vote  is  not  enough  in  this  country, 
that  candidates  must  do  more  than 
Just  win  an  election.  Candidates  must 
beat  a  point  spread  to  serve  in  the 


House  of  Representatives,  and  4  points 
is  not  enough. 

I  remind  that  gentleman  and  other 
Members  that  there  are  Members 
seated  in  thik  Chamber,  In  the  90th 
Congress,  who  were  elected  by  170 
votes,  300  votes,  400  votes.  Do  we  now 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  results  in  their 
races?  Did  they  really  beat  the  point 
spread  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi suggested?  Should  we  expand 
the  motion  for  a  special  election  to  in- 
clude them? 

When  I  reviewed  this  recount  task 
force  and  its  procedures  I  have  to  tell 
you  I  was  not  totally  pleased  with 
some  of  their  votes,  and  some  of  the 
decisions  which  tliey  made.  I  would 
have  voted  a  different  way.  I  would 
have  discounted  the  40  ghost  voters  by 
proportionate  reduction  that  favored 
Mr.  Mclntjrre.  I  would  have  basically 
said  that  we  should  have  proportional 
reduction  when  in  fact  ballots  were 
overcast,  and  more  ballots  were  cast 
than  voters  turned  up  at  the  polls. 

But  the  decision  by  the  task  force 
was  not  heavy-handed,  was  not  parti- 
san, was  in  fact  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. And  yet  I  do  not  hear  any  protes- 
tations about  that. 

When  it  comes  to  these  absentee  bal- 
lots, 52  of  them,  in  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thoicas],  they  were  scrambled  with 
the  rest  of  the  votes  and  they  cannot 
be  extricated.  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  proportional  reduction  because  the 
final  vote  total  with  those  52  included 
favored  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

The  10  votes,  the  10  votes  that  were 
finally  counted,  the  absentee  ballots, 
six  for  Mr.  Mclntyre,  3  for  Mr. 
McCloskey,  And  1  not  voting.  Now  does 
that  show  a  partisan,  heavy-handed 
decision?  I  think  not. 

To  discount  these  32,  in  my  mind,  is 
only  rational  and  reasonable  and  in 
fact  the  task  force  reached  the  right 
conclusion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas  1  stated  earlier  we  E>emocrats 
underestimate  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  minority  side  on  this  issue.  We  do 
not,  and  I  hope  he  does  not  underesti- 
mate our  strong  feelings.  But  we  do 
not  serve  our  Nation  or  districts  or  our 
solemn  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion if  we  are  guided  by  the  strength 
of  our  feelings.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  be  guided  by  threats  of  civil  dis- 
obedience in  this  Chamber,  threats  of 
guerrilla  tactics,  threats  of  physical  re- 
straint, of  chaining  ourselves  to  the 
podium,  of  rhetoric  accusing  the 
Democrats  of  being  thugs,  thieves,  and 
in  the  words  of  one  minority  Member, 
slime. 

Is  that  what  should  motivate  this 
Chamber?  I  think  not. 

We  are  burdened  and  liberated  by 
the  traditions  of  orderly  process  in 
this  institution,  and  that  process  has 
been  well  served  by  this  recount  task 


force.  Neither  Prank  McCloskey  nor 
any  of  us  is  required  to  beat  the  point 
spread  to  serve  in  this  great  institu- 
tion. Our  responsibility  today  and  to- 
morrow is  to  stand  with  the  orderly 
process  and  traditions  of  this  institu- 
tion and  to  seat  Prank  McCloskey. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4V4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp]  our  distinguished  Conference 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Briefly,  I  think  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting that  the  gentleman  who  just 
left  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DcKBiH],  prior  to  the  result 
being  known,  argued  passionately  in 
the  well  that  we  ought  not  to  let  40 
ghost  votes  make  the  difference.  Yet 
today  he  certainly  abides  by  the  deci- 
sion and  in  fact  those  40-plus  ghost 
votes  were  added  by  a  2-to-l  partisan 
vote,  2  E>emocrats,  1  Republican. 

Interestingly  enough,  he  said  we 
ought  not  to  have  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  make  the  decision  in  this 
case.  It  is  the  Contested  Elections  Act, 
the  Federal  Contested  Elections  Act 
that  uses  just  that  as  the  criterion. 
And  if  the  fellow  who  lost  the  race 
election  night,  and  on  recount  night 
Mr.  McCloskey  had  utilized  that  vehi- 
cle the  House  has  provided:  the  Feder- 
al Contested  EHections  Act,  he  would 
have  been  required  to  show  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

Instead  we  have  been  brought  here 
by  a  straight  majority  vote  and  there 
is  no  need  to  show  any  evidence  be- 
cause if  the  majority  has  one  more 
vote  they  win. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  make  my  state- 
ment and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
behalf  of  our  conference  there  has 
been  no  civil  disobedience.  There  has 
been  no  one  chaining  themselves  to 
anything  au-ound  here  and  while  all  of 
us  were  deeply  outraged  and  upset  our 
Members  have  conducted  themselves 
with  dignity  and  grace  under  pressiu-e. 
We  are  all  bound  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  by  our  respect  for 
the  law.  This  government  of  laws  is 
precious  to  all  of  us.  A  great  English 
philosopher  one  time  said  that  the 
purpose  of  law  is  not  to  restrict  free- 
dom or  to  restrain  freedom;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  enhance  and  en- 
large freedom  because,  he  went  on  to 
say,  where  there  is  no  law  there  can  be 
no  freedom  because  anarchy  is  the 
result  of  an  absence  of  law. 
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The  not  seating  of  Rick  Mclntjrre  on 
January  3  was  an  act  of  anarchy,  the 
absence  of  law. 

We  Republicans  offer  this  Prenzel 
motion  to  vacate  the  seat  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  in  the 
hope  that  fairness,  honor,  and  the  law 
will  prevail  on  this  issue.  The  actions 
that  we  as  a  conference  have  under- 
taken this  past  week  were  not  taken 
lightly.  We  have  been  forced  to  these 
actions  to  disrupt  the  agenda  of  the 
House  and  the  legislative  process  in 
order  to  slow  down  and  hopefully  stop 
the  inexorable  march  to  an  injustice 
that  the  majority  seeks  to  Impose  in 
seating  Mr.  McCloskey. 

There  are  unanswered  questions, 
confusing  argiuients  and  ambiguities 
that  require  a  special  election. 

The  proposal  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  seat  McCloskey 
confirms  all  the  worst  fears  the  people 
of  our  country  have  had  since  the  99th 
Congress  first  met  on  January  3. 
Acting  like  a  kangaroo  court,  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  task  force 
have  abrogated  Indiana  State  law,  and 
now  it  appears  that  they  want  to 
throw  out  the  Constitution,  too. 

Through  a  series  of  special  rules,  ad- 
mittedly applied  differently,  and  we 
argue  Inconsistently,  the  task  force 
counted  votes  until  Mr.  McCloskey 
was  four  votes  ahead.  Everyone  agrees 
they  then  stopped  counting  and  left  32 
ballots  imcounted.  Reasonable  people 
can  disagree  but  there  is  no  precedent 
for  what  happened  and  what  has  gone 
on  these  past  few  months.  Nothing 
but  arrogance  and  Lord  Acton's  adage 
that  absolute  power  corrupts  absolute- 
ly can  explain  the  actions  taken  by  the 
majority. 

D  1500 

This  Prenzel  resolution  to  vacate  the 
seat  is  the  only  alternative  to  a  motion 
tomorrow  to  seat  the  loser  of  a  fair 
election  over  the  wiimer  of  a  fair  elec- 
tion. 

One  can  understand  that  close  elec- 
tions present  a  great  temptation.  But 
for  200  years  majorities  in  this  coun- 
try have  resisted  the  temptation  to  cut 
down  all  the  laws  and  establish  their 
own  standards  in  order  to  ensure  the 
desired  results. 

Some  words  to  the  wise:  In  Robert 
Bolt's  masterful  play,  "A  Man  for  All 
Seasons,"  there  is  an  exchange  be- 
tween Sir  Thomas  More  and  young 
Will  Roper  his  son-in-law  who  tells 
More  that  he  would  cut  down  every 
law  in  England  to  get  to  the  Devil. 

Sir  Thomas  More  reproaches  him 
and  says,  "And  when  the  last  law  was 
down,  and  the  Devil  turned  round  on 
you,  where  would  you  hide.  Roper,  the 
laws  all  being  flat?  •  •  •  d'you  really 
think  you  could  stand  upright  in  the 
winds  that  would  blow  then?"  I  ask  my 
Democratic  colleagues  to  think  care- 
fully before  they  cut  down  the  laws 
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that  protect  all  of  us,  equally  majority 
and  minority  alike. 

Please  consider  the  atmosphere  you 
create  by  this  act  of  injustice  and 
greed,  the  goodwill  necessary  for  men 
and  women  who  differ  to  work  togeth- 
er is  irreparably  torn.  In  a  Govern- 
ment like  ours,  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority must  not  be  sacrificed.  When 
the  mutual  trust  and  respect  for  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  destroyed  the 
understanding  needed  to  work  togeth- 
er is  destroyed.  And  then  not  only 
Rick  Mclntyre's  constituents  but  all 
the  people  will  suffer. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  have  a  chance  to  re- 
store Justice  and  honor  to  this  body. 
Let  us  vote  to  vacate  the  seat  and  have 
a  special  election. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levih] 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  MichlgatL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  a  friend  of  Frank  McClos- 
kejr's,  and  It  was  because  of  that  when 
I  approached  the  report,  I  tried  to  do 
so  with  special  care  and  special  objec- 
tivity. 

Among  the  questions  I  asked  were 
these:  If  Bdr.  Mclntyre  had  won  by 
fojir  votes,  would  I  have  voted  to  seat 
him?  The  answer  is  yes.  And  I  am  con- 
fident the  majority  party  would  have 
done  so. 

I  asked  a  second  question:  Did  the 
minority  suggest  before  the  end  of  the 
court,  before  the  end  of  the  count, 
that  if  there  were  a  razor-thin  vote  for 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cial election?  And  the  answer  is  no; 
quite  the  contrary.  Here  is  what  the 
minority  member  of  the  task  force 
early  on  had  to  say  about  a  special 
election: 

I  think  that  anyone  who  aaya  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  seat  someone  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  start  talking  about  special 
elections  is  to  my  mind  not  only  being 
unfair  tc  the  difficult  task  we  have  in  front 
of  us,  but  I  would  attribute  some  sinister 
motives  to  that  kind  of  t^«ifc 

So,  two  things  in  terms  of  that  state- 
ment. It  was  not  imtil  the  count  was 
completed  that  there  was  talk  on  the 
minority  side  of  a  special  election. 

Second,  and  very  importantly, 
throughout  there  has  been  a  comment 
from  the  minority  side  that  those  on 
the  majority  side  are  beset  by  sinister 
motivations. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  reason  for 
argtmient  here,  for  a  decent  difference 
of  opinion,  but  not  for  vilification  or 
vituperation. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  tone  of  this 
debate,  what  it  could  mean  for  issues 
that  lie  ahead,  where  bipartisanship  is 
needed. 

I  am  confident  of  my  position.  I  have 
a  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force.  Therefore, 
those  who  throw  stones  at  the  majori- 
ty are  throwing  them  instead  at  this 
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institution  and  its  prospects  for  effec- 
tiveness in  the  nu>nths  ahead. 

If  there  is  gotns  to  be  anarchy,  it  is 
folns  to  be  coming  from  this  side,  the 
minority  side,  not  from  us  Democrats. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  all  Members, 
vote  your  conscience  the  way  you 
would  have  if  Mr.  Mclntyre  would 
have  won.  I  think  we  should  vote  to- 
morrow to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey  and  we 
should  vote  today  against  the  motion 
from  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  only  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  been  in  these  similar  circimi- 
stances,  the  dlstlngrilshed  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  MoorxI. 

Mr.  MOORH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
this  case  very  special  to  me.  so  special 
that  it  causes  me  to  get  up  and  say 
something  today  for  the  first  time  in 
this  rancorous  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time. 

As  the  gentleman  who  yielded  time 
to  me  said.  I  am  the  only  sitting 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  has  been  through  something 
like  this.  I  believe  I  understand  better 
than  anybody  here  what  it  is  like  for 
the  two  gentlemen  involved  to  go 
through  it.  In  1974.  I  won  by  44  votes, 
the  closest  Federal  election  in  history 
until  this  one. 

My  opponent  found  that  a  voting 
machine  apparently  did  not  work.  We 
wound  up  in  court.  The  court  was 
faced  with.  "What  do  you  do  in  a  case 
like  that?"  Were  all  the  votes  counted? 
There  was  no  way  to  telL 

So  the  court  ordered  that  election  be 
rerun,  the  first  Federal  election  in  his- 
tory ever  to  be  rerun. 

It  was  done  so  in  January  1075.  and  I 
was  lucky  to  have  won  by  better  than 
11.000  votes  at  that  time. 

But  that  decisive  action  of  letting 
the  peoole  decide  where  there  was  a 
great  question  over  what  the  vote  out- 
come actually  was  absolved  this  House 
and  the  entire  election  process,  of  any 
problem  or  cloud  of  wrongdoing.  The 
cloud  was  lifted,  the  election  was  clear, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Issue. 

I  perceive  that  Democrats  believe 
Republicans  did  not  count  the  ballots 
right  out  in  Indiana;  and  Republicans 
feel  the  Democrats  have  not  counted 
the  ballots  correctly  in  the  elections 
subcommittee. 

There  is  now  a  cloud  over  this  proc- 
ess that  is  never  going  to  be  resolved.  I 
am  afraid,  a  cloud  that  can  go  on  to 
confuse  future  decisions  this  body 
must  make. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  you  can 
lift  that  cloud  is  to  go  ahead  and  call 
another  election;  let  the  people  of  In- 
diana decide  who  they  wish  to  have 
represent  them. 

The  other  body,  in  1975.  did  a  very 
similar  thing,  using  my  case  as  prece- 
dent. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  done  In  both 
bodies  before.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
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that  the  issues  of  a  balanced  budget, 
reducing  spending,  tax  simplification, 
and  all  the  other  issues  facing  this 
Congress  are  going  to  find  themselves 
derailed  by  very  strong  feelings  ema- 
nating from  this  matter  of  fear  that 
the  very  Integrity  of  this  body  will  be 
questioned  because  of  its  inability  to 
resolve  without  suspicion  the  lingering 
questions  as  shown  in  this  debate. 

So  I  would  urge  a  new  election  to 
help  these  two  gentlemen  that  carinot 
be  helped  any  other  way,  and  to  also 
help  this  body  get  on  with  the  work  it 
has  to  do. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2H  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  OajDawsoif). 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Shumway,  who  oversaw  this  oper- 
ation, a  very  simple  question.  All  of  us 
in  the  committee  and  here  in  Congress 
have  gotten  good  at  asking  the  "Perry 
Mason"  type  questions  that  can  Just 
put  everything  In  the  right  light  to  get 
the  answer  we  want.  But  I  asked  a 
very  t>aslc  question,  and  that  question 
was:  Was  the  process  essentially  fair?  I 
did  not  tell  him  who  I  wanted  to  win 
or  who  I  thought  should  win  or 
whether  each  vote  that  was  cast  was 
absolutely  perfect. 

Some  of  the  questionable  votes  may 
have  benefited  one  of  these  gentlemen 
and  some  may  have  benefited  the 
other. 

I  said:  Was  the  process  basically 
fair?  Mr.  Shiunway  said  it  was,  that 
overall  this  process  was  not  designed 
to  give  advantage  to  either  of  these 
two  individuals. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  important 
thing  we  start  with. 

Then  I  asked  him:  If  the  process  was 
fair,  was  it  executed  in  a  fair  manner? 
Again  he  answered  In  the  affirmative. 
So  that  the  conclusion  of  the  gentle- 
man that  both  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  chose  to  run  this  oper- 
ation was  that  the  process  by  which 
the  ballots  were  rechecked  was  a  fair 
one  and  that  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
was  implemented  in  a  fair  manner. 
What  strikes  me  as  unconscionable 
from  my  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  is  to  have  sat  there 
when  there  were  4.800  ballots  not 
counted  and  said,  "That  U  it;  these 
4.800  people  are  excluded  from  the 
electoral  process:  we  do  not  have  to 
touch  that  process  anymore." 

Now,  for  a  handful  of  balloU,  they 
tell  us  that  the  process  is  a  failure, 
that  their  man  did  not  win  so  we  are 
going  to  walk  out  of  the  Chamber,  we 
are  going  to  end  the  process,  we  are 
going  to  participate  because  our  guy 
did  not  win— that's  changing  the  rules 
at  the  end  of  the  game. 

If  you  had  come  to  this  gentleman, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process  and 
said.  "Let's  have  a  special  election." 
that  is  something  we  could  have  taken 


a  look  at  But  I  will  tell  you  this.  I 
cannot  support  a  special  election,  I 
cannot  support  a  change  in  the  proc- 
ess once  you  have  set  the  rules  and  ev- 
erybody has  worked  by  them. 

Mr.  Shumway  says  this  process  is 
fair.  The  process  itself  was  executed  in 
a  fair  manner  and  we  ought  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  vote  and  seat  the  gen- 
tleman that  won. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

n  1510 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Indiana  has  not  received  this  much 
attention  since  Bobby  Knight  offered 
his  chair  to  a  little  lady  on  the  other 
side  of  the  assembly  hall. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  words 
and  thousands  of  pages  printed  in  the 
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problem  in  southern  Indiana,  and  I 
suppose  there  is  little  that  can  be  said 
today  to  add  to  that. 

I  am  troubled  very  much  by  some  of 
the  discussions  that  have  gone  on 
here.  The  fact  that  it  has  become  so 
political,  because  it  really  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
displayed  here  today. 

I  am  often  asked,  "What  do  people 
in  Indiana  really  feel?  How  do  they 
feel  about  the  way  the  House  has  han- 
dled this?" 

I  think  I  can  best  reflect  this  by  a 
sUtement  made  by  a  very  prominent 
Democrat  last  Saturday  when  I  was 
speaking  in  Indiana,  about  ISO  miles 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, a  previous  officeholder  when  he 
said:  "I  hope  Prank  McCloskey  is 
seated,  but  he  should  be  seated  after  a 
special  election."  This  reflects  the  sen- 
timents of  most  Hoosiers,  Democrat  or 
Republican. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  dialog  here.  I 
remember  changing  my  position  here 
on  this  floor  in  the  dialog  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Pbaiik]  when  he  said  that  every  ballot 
should  be  counted,  where  the  intent  of 
the  voter  could  be  determined. 

I  thought  Indiana  law  should  pre- 
vail, but  he  convinced  me  that  day, 
and  I  finally  conceded  and  agreed 
that,  yes,  Mr.  FRAifK,  you  are  right; 
every  ballot  should  be  counted  when  it 
is  determined  the  intention  of  that 
voter,  even  though  they  violated  Indi- 
ana law.  He  convinced  me. 

Later,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LsLAKDl  said  that  4,800  had  been 
disenfranchised,  and  it  was  wrong  to 
disenfranchise.  He  is  right,  but  it  is 
Just  as  wrong  to  disenfranchise  32,  40, 
or  100  voters. 

The  issues  today  seem  to  be  several: 
pnrst,  the  constitutional  wrong.  We 
cannot  correct  some  of  those,  but  we 
can  correct  one  today,  and  that  is.  that 
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ated  in  Indiana  from  three  sources. 
First,  the  individual  writes  or  asks  for 
an  absentee  ballot,  to  be  voted  in  ab- 
sence away  from  the  polling  place,  or 
away  from  the  county  courthouse. 
That  ballot  is  then  mailed.  It  must  be 
mailed  back. 

An  antifraud  provision  requires  that 
the  voter  signature  is  notarized  Just 
the  same  as  the  precinct  election 
clerk's  initials  are  required  by  Indiana 
law.  The  task  force  determined  they 
were  not  necessary  here. 

There  are  two  other  ways  an  absen- 
tee ballot  can  be  generated  in  Indiana. 
One,  shut-ins.  There  is  a  roving  voter 
group,  appointed  election  officials, 
paid  election  officials,  that  go  out  and 
vote  these  people.  Same  ballot  in  the 
same  brown  envelope  as  other  absen- 
tee ballots.  They  must  be  witnessed, 
not  notarized.  Those  two  election  offi- 
cials, a  Democrat  and  Republican 
clerk,  must  witness  them.  The  other  is 
voted  in  presence,  in  the  courthouse. 
They  also  are  witnessed. 

Of  the  32  not  counted  absentee  bal- 
lots, can  anyone  on  this  task  force  tell 
me  if  those  32  absentee  ballots  that 
they  say  were  not  notarized  did  not 
originate  from  the  roving  election  offi- 
cials not  requiring  notary  validation, 
but  witnessed  by  the  paid  election  offi- 
cials? 

The  reason  given  for  not  counting 
those  is  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
notarized  which  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  voter.  However,  those  ballots  that 
could  have  been  cast  by  a  roving  clerk, 
hire,  a  Democrat  and  Republican,  re- 
quire witnesses.  They  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  witnessed.  Those  ballots 
might  well  have  been  ballots  that  were 
not  witnessed  and  the  voter  was  not 
aware  that  the  election  officials  had 
not  done  their  Job. 

So  I  say,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
task  force.  Yes,  they  worked  hard; 
they  spent  a  lot  of  hours,  but  they  did 
not  finish.  This  is  where  I  have  strong 
objection. 

The  statement  was  made  that  we 
would  have  voted  to  seat  Mclntyre 
with  a  majority  of  four  votes,  or  we 
would  not  vote  because  our  candidate 
did  not  win.  I  say  this:  We  voted  to 
seat  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stallings] 

I  would  vote  for  Frank  McCloskey, 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine;  if  every  ballot 
had  been  counted  and  he  had  won  the 
election  that  way,  I  would  vote  to  seat 
Frank.  We  would  have  voted  to  seat 
Frank  if  he  had  a  certificate  back  on 
January  3.  I  think  every  Republican 
would  have  voted  for  that. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana  this  morn- 
ing has  told  me  that  if  this  House  de- 
cides that  seat  is  vacant,  even  though 
he  does  not  want  to  put  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  the  expense,  we  all  have  op- 
posed it,  but  if  we  cannot  decide  for 


Immediately. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois. [Mrs.  CoLLiHs] 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  ironic  that  we  are  sitting  here 
today  discussing  this  at  all. 

I  was  reminded  this  morning  by  tele- 
vision that  we  are  celebrating  the  10th 
anniversary  of  our  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam. For  several  years  prior  to  that 
time  we  were  in  Vietnam,  fighting  ta 
that  coimtry,  because  we  wanted  ev- 
erybody there  to  have  the  right  to  be 
able  to  have  a  say  in  their  govern- 
ment, to  participate  in  their  govern- 
ment, to  vote  for  those  who  govern 
their  lives. 

Just  last  week  we  in  this  House  were 
voting  on  Nicaragua  so  that  people  in 
Central  America  could  have  a  right  to 
discuss  and  participate  in  their  govern- 
ment. Yet  today  we  are  sitting  here 
discussing  this  issue,  possibly  denying 
the  voters  of  Indiana  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  people  they  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  Government. 

Somebody  mentioned  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  they  wondered  what  message 
was  going  out  to  young  people.  You 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  what 
most  people  might  think,  I  was  once 
young,  and  I  went  to  schools  in  the 
United  States  of  America  where  I  was 
taught  that  one  vote  has  a  great  deal 
of  validity;  that  one  vote  is  all  you 
need  to  determine  the  wUl  of  the 
Iieople.  And  I  luiow  that  everybody  In 
this  Chamber,  who  Is  a  Member,  has 
said  to  one  potential  voter  or  another, 
at  one  time  or  another:  Vote  for  me, 
because  every  vote  counts. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  find  ourselves 
here  today  discussing  whether  in  fact 
every  vote  does  count.  I  believe  it  does. 
I  believe  we  should  throw  out  this  res- 
olution and  seat  McCloskey. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  have  heard  consti- 
tutional. Federal,  congressional,  politi- 
cal, and  procedural  arguments  about 
the  issue. 

But  it  gets  down  to  one  question— 
What  is  the  fair  way  of  treating  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana? 
It  is  a  question  of  fairness. 
That  word  may  sound  weak  but  it  is 
as  strong  as  the  honor  of  this  House. 

When  you  have  gone  through  such  a 
bitter  debate,  such  a  contested  Issue, 
no  one  In  this  House  can  be  said  to  be 
Impartial. 
No  one. 

We  all  have  our  ax  to  grind. 
So  why  not  let  the  people  decide? 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
people.  If  the  people  believe  the  ma- 


jority has  a  fair  and  honest  case,  then 
Mr.  McCloskey  will  be  returned. 

If  the  people  think  that  we  in  the 
minority  have  made  a  fair  and  honest 
case,  then  they  will  return  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. 

But  if  the  majority  pushes  its  power 
to  its  extreme  limits,  if  It  demands  Its 
pound  of  flesh— the  ramifications  will 
go  well  beyond  this  issue. 

Might  does  not  make  right.  It  never 
has.  It  never  wllL 

Raw  power  alone  does  not — or 
should  not— decide  this  or  any  other 
case.  \ 

The  Mclntjrre  case  is  but  one  exam- 
ple of  a  consistent  abuse  and  misuse  of 
power  by  the  majority. 

It  is  the  most  notorious  example  of 
raw  political  power  disguised  as  mere 
parliamentary  procedure. 

Even  the  majority's  claim  that  it  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  do  what  It 
is  doing  is  not  at  all  clear. 

We  simply  have  no  precise  prece- 
dents to  go  on.  The  House  has  never 
been  tested  in  quite  this  way.  We  face 
a  imlque  constitutional  situation.  But 
the  majority  wants  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  a  dispute  about  pork  barrel  poll- 
tics. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  Power  Is 
shown  not  by  striking  hard  or  by  strik- 
ing often,  but  by  striking  truly. 

The  majority  seems  not  to  have 
learned  that  lesson.  It  appears  to  be- 
lieve that  if  it  hits  hard  enough  or 
often  enough,  it  is  showing  true 
power. 

But  it  is  only  showing  weakness.  It  is 
only  showing  fear.  It  is  only  showing 
how  desperately  imsure  it  is  of  its  own 
ability  to  govern  wisely. 

An  unfortimate  pattern  has  devel- 
oped in  this  House.  The  majority 
threatens,  it  bellows,  it  puts  pressure 
on  its  members — and  it  calls  this  its 
right. 

But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do 
with  what  is  really  right? 

At  long  last,  has  the  majority,  after 
a  generation  of  unadulterated  power 
in  this  House,  lost  the  ability  to  re- 
member what  we  are  here  for? 

We  are  here  to  serve  people— not  the 
majority  in  the  House. 

The  voice  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  has  been  smothered  by 
legislative  maneuvering. 

If  the  majority  has  its  way  today,  it 
will  demonstrate  its  power.  But  it 
cannot  win  a  victory. 

Victory  in  a  democracy  belongs  to 
the  people. 

If  the  majority  persists  in  this  folly, 
they  will  have  poisoned  the  wells  of  ci- 
vility in  the  House.  Things  wUl  never 
be  the  same.  Let  it  be  upon  your  heads 
if  this  is  the  case. 

For  the  honor  of  this  House,  for  the 
idea  that  in  our  Nation  the  people 
decide— Join  with  us  who  want  to  leave 
this  question  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 
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It  is  the  only  Just,  the  only  honora- 
ble, the  only  decent  choice  this  House 
can  make. 

O  1520 
If  what  I  hear  from  the  other  side  is 
correct,  that  there  will  be  a  move  at 
the  end  of  this  debate  to  Ubie  the 
motion.  I  think  it  underscores  all  the 
more  the  concern  I  have  about  what  is 
happening  in  this  House.  Can  you  not 
let  your  Members  be  free  to  vote  their 
conscience  once  again  on  this  issue? 

1  think  it  is  abominable  to  think 
tnlt  you  are  going  to  take  that  course 
of  action  at  the  end  of  this  kind  of 
debate.  Prom  the  very  first  day  we 
wanted  a  straight  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  issue  of  seating  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  It  has  been  denied  every 
time  by  preferential  motion  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Now  we  come  to  this 
juncture,  when,  by  agreement  between 
both  sides,  there  is  a  motion  on  this 
floor  to  vacate  the  seat,  and  suddenly 
we  are  given  to  understand  you  are 
not  even  going  to  allow  a  clean  vote  on 
the  real  issue,  but  offer  a  motion  to 
table.  That  underscores  the  exact  folly 
of  the  whole  process  we  have  been 
going  through. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Tauzih]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
today  Is  not  whether  we  ought  to  seat 
a  Republican  Member  of  this  House  or 
whether  we  ought  to  seat  a  Democrat- 
ic Memt>er  of  this  House.  The  issue  is 
not  even  whether  the  task  force 
headed  by  Mr.  PAmrxA  has  come  to 
the  correct  conclusion  on  the  vote 
count.  The  issue  is.  in  our  own  hearts 
and  minds,  do  we  honestly  know  who 
won  the  election  in  the  Eighth  District 
in  Indiana? 

Has  the  task  force  done  its  Job  in 
bringing  the  facts  to  us  so  that  we  can 
individually  make  a  Judgment  over 
who  should  be  seated  to  serve  that  dis- 
trict in  our  Nation's  Capitol? 

Mr.  PAifTiTA  and  his  task  force  were 
charged  primarily  with  ensuring  that 
the  voters  in  Indiana  who  had  been 
disenfranchised  because  of  errors 
made  by  clerks  and  election  officials  in 
Indiana  were  given  a  chance  to  have 
their  votes  counted.  I  believe  sincerely 
that  Mr.  Pahrta  and  his  task  force 
have  done  that. 

Mr.  PAmTTA  and  his  task  force  went 
further  than  that.  They  got  into  the 
issue  of  absentee  baUots,  absentee  bal- 
lots which,  by  their  nature,  were  ille- 
gal ballots  because  they  were  defective 
by  virtue  of  an  error  created  by  the 
voter,  not  by  the  election  clerk  or  offi- 
cial. 

I  think  that  Mr.  PAHrrrA  and  the 
task  force  erred  in  counting  10  of 
those  ballots  which  should  not  have 
been  counted.  But  that  is  irrelevant  to 
the  decision  we  make  today  as  to  who 
won  the  election  in  Indiana.  When  I 
look  to  the  results  of  the  task  force's 


work,  I  learn  that  another  52  of  those 
illegal  absentee  ballots  had  been 
counted  by  the  election  officials  in  In- 
diana, and  those  ballots  were  "like  t>al- 
lots"  to  the  ones  that  could  be  found 
in  the  clerk's  office  and  which  had 
gone  uncounted. 

When  I  looked  at  that.  I  inltiaUy 
thought.  "Hey.  we  better  call  a  special 
election  to  let  the  people  decide  how 
those  52  votes  should  be  counted." 
And  then  I  did  some  research  and  I 
found  out  we  had  some  legal  prece- 
dent on  the  issue.  In  Oliver  against 
Hale,  a  Maine  decision  and  in  a  prece- 
dent established  in  New  York  in  an- 
other case,  Macy  against  Greenwood, 
the  courts  were  faced  with  a  similar 
question,  and  in  those  cases  decided 
that  the  proper  way  to  handle  it  was 
to  proportionately  reduce  the  illegal 
absentee  ballots  counted  in  the  pre- 
cincts. A  proportional  reduction  of  the 
52  absentee  ballots  that  were  iUegally 
counted,  discounting  the  10  ballots 
that  I  think  Mr.  Paitxtta  and  the  task 
force  should  not  have  counted,  yields 
you  the  answer  I  think  we  need  to 
know,  and  that  is  who  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  facts  developed  by  our  task  force 
that,  although  it  was  an  awfully  close 
election,  Mr.  McCloskey  won  it. 

Let  me  tell  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  I  think  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world  would  be  to  call 
a  special  election.  It  would  please  a  lot 
of  you.  It  would  please,  certainly,  a  lot 
of  people.  But  I  think  our  obligation  is 
to  do  our  duty  here  on  the  House 
floor.  If  Mr.  McCloskey  has  won  that 
election  by  a  fair  report  of  our  task 
force  and  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
that  in  fact  he  was  ahead  by  one  vote, 
our  obligation,  regardless  of  the  politi- 
cal consequence,  is  to  seat  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  greatest  religious  thinker 
of  our  time.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  once 
commented  that: 

The  temper  and  the  Integrity  with  which 
the  political  fight  Is  waged  is  more  impor- 
tant for  the  health  of  our  society  than  any 
particular  policy. 

It  is  the  temper  of  the  House  and 
the  integrity  of  our  democratic  system 
which  is  at  stake  today.  The  outcome 
of  this  election  is  less  important  than 
the  process  followed.  Fundamentally, 
this  is  a  law  and  order  Issue.  Citizens 
can't  respect  laws  if  they  can't  respect 
the  lawmaking  process. 

Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
set  a  precedent  of  conscience  that  will 
underscore  rather  than  undermine  the 
laws  we  make  and  the  order  we  ask  be 
maintained. 

We  have,  in  this  election,  the  legisla- 
tive equivalent  of  a  hung  jury.  To 
ensure  our  Government  remains  of.  by 


and  for  the  people,  the  verdict  should 
be  remanded  from  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress to  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
liflchlgan  [Mr.  Vakoer  Jaot],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  there  are  members  of  the 
majority  who  are  genuinely  puzzled 
about  the  deep  disillusionment  and 
the  intensity  of  the  outrage  of  the  mi- 
nority, because  I  do  believe  that  there 
are  members  of  the  majority  who  hon- 
estly believe  that  on  election  night 
Prank  McCloskey  was  ahead  by  72 
votes  and  then  on  the  basis  of  a  par- 
tial recount  a  partisan  secretary  of 
state  of  Indiana  quickly  certified 
Mclntyre  the  wlrmer  and  that,  there- 
fore, on  January  3,  that  they  voted  to 
wait  until  there  was  a  completed  re- 
count to  make  a  determination.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  are  not  the  facts. 

One  of  the  most  dlsiUusionlng.  frus- 
trating, and  tragic  things  about  this 
whole  sorry  spectacle  is  that  the  facts 
are  so  clear,  so  convincing,  and  so  un- 
disputed by  anybody  who  wlU  focus  on 
them  for  longer  than  10  minutes. 

On  election  night.  Rick  Mclntyre, 
not  Prank  McCloskey.  was  ahead  by 
260  votes.  That  lead  did  not  mean  a 
cotton-picltlng  thing  because  under  In- 
diana law  the  secretary  of  state  is  re- 
quired to  wait  at  least  10  days  before 
he  certifies  a  winner  so  as  to  give  the 
counties  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
corrections  of  mistakes  that  might 
have  been  made.  And  the  next  day  It 
was  discovered  that  two  counties  had 
indeed  made  significant  mistakes. 
When  the  one  county,  Vanderburgh 
County,  made  its  correction,  McClos- 
key then  went  ahead  by  72  votes. 
When  the  second  county,  Gibson 
County,  that  had  counted  two  pre- 
cincts two  times  made  its  correction, 
then  on  the  basis  of  completed  and 
corrected  and  final  and  certified  elec- 
tlon-nlght  vote  totals.  Rick  Mclntyre 
was  a  winner  by  39  votes.  And  at  that 
point  the  secretary  of  state  did  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  under  Indiana 
law,  and  that  was  certify  Mclntyre  a 
wlrmer. 

Even  the  most  partisan  among  us 
would  have  certified  McIntjTe  a 
winner  at  that  point  because  to  have 
done  anything  other  than  that  would 
have  made  that  Individual  guilty  of  a 
felony. 

So  Rick  Mclntyre  arrived  here  with 
a  certificate  that  had  no  cloud  over  It 
In  Its  issuance  and  there  was  no  allega- 
tion of  Illegality  or  fraud.  And  under 
those  circumstances.  In  81  out  of  81 
cases  for  two  centuries  this  House  has 
honored  that  valid  certificate  pending 
the  outcome  of  a  recount  or  some 
other  dispute. 


Now,  when  the  recotmt  was  complet- 
ed, the  majority  has  made  much  today 
that  it  was  tainted  recount.  But  that  is 
beside  the  point.  Rick  Mclntyre  was 
oititled  to  be  seated  not  on  the  basis 
of  a  recount  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  certification  where  the  major- 
ity leader  has  said  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  of  validity  and  a  presimip- 
tion  that  It  Is  indeed  valid  and  duly 
certified,  and  nothing  had  overcome 
that  presumption  when  that  recount, 
tainted  or  not  tainted,  was  completed. 

So  the  task  force  begins  its  work, 
and  if  you  use  a  strict  construction  of 
Indiana  law  or  a  liberal  construction 
of  Indiana  law.  Mclntyre  wins. 

So  the  task  force  set  aside— and  they 
have  told  us  they  did  so.  in  the  debate 
today— Indiana  law  and  constructed  its 
own  set  of  rules,  a  third  set  of  rules, 
by  which  the  votes  were  then  counted. 
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In  the  next-to-the-last  meeting  in 
Evanston  on  April  10.  the  task  force 
voted  to  count  10  unnotarlzed  absen- 
tee ballots  that  had  been  held  at  the 
precinct  leveL  At  that  point,  the  task 
force  made  a  fateful  decision:  It  decid- 
ed to  send  out  investigative  and  affa- 
davit  teams  to  the  county  clerks  to  see 
If  there  were  similar  ballots  that  had 
been  afforded  similar  security.  And  at 
that  point,  when  the  task  force  made 
that  fateful  decision,  a  McCloskey  sup- 
porter said,  "I  wanted  to  cry.  because  I 
knew  there  were  similar  ballots  and  I 
knew  when  they  were  counted,  that 
was  the  ball  game." 

Little  did  that  supporter  dream  that 
the  task  force  would  then.  Inconsistent 
with  its  own  rules,  suddenly  resurrect 
the  Indiana  law  that  had  been  Ignored 
up  until  then,  and  stop  counting  32 
votes  away  from  the  finish  line  with 
their  man  4  votes  ahead. 

Mx.  Shumway.  the  director  of  elec- 
tions, in  testimony  before  the  task 
force  here  said,  because  of  the  same 
circumstances.  "I  guess  I  would  have 
counted  those  baUots."  Even  the 
chairman  of  the  task  force  has  said, 
"It  was  an  extremely  close  call." 

An  extremely  close  oUl,  with  a  4- 
vote  victory  out  of  233,000  votes  with 
32  yet  to  be  counted,  is  not  establish- 
ing by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  that  official  certificate, 
which  has  never  been  impeached, 
should  be  set  aside. 

The  Speaker  has  said  he  did  not 
want  Rick  Mclntyre  seated  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  in  spite  of  the  certificate,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  rubbing  shoul- 
ders with  us  would  establish  a  comra- 
dery  over  a  6-month  time  that  would 
give  us  a  predisposition  in  favor  of 
Rick  Mclnts^re.  He  may  be  right,  but  I 
hope  that  there  is  a  deeper  predisposi- 
tion In  the  hearts  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  A  predisposition  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  which  gives  primacy 
to  State  law  in  determining  State  elec- 
tion. A  predisposition  In  favor  of  two 


centuries  of  precedents  which  sasrs 
that  a  valid  certificate  must  be  over- 
come by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence and  a  predisposition  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana,  who  by  more  than  2  to  1  say 
there  ought  to  be  a  special  election. 

That  is  why  the  minority  and  the 
American  people  are  outraged  that  the 
majority  would  superimpose  its  will  on 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  who 
are  naive  enough  to  believe  that  In 
America  they  ought  to  determine  who 
represents  them. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2%  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Httbbard]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

yix.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  defend  the 
count  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  to  speak  in  favor  of  former 
Congressman  McCloskey,  with  whom  I 
have  served  and  many  of  us  served  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

My  Kentucky  district  Just  happens 
to  be  across  the  Ohio  River  from 
southern  Indiana.  The  Evansvllle  tele- 
vision stations  saturate  much  of  my 
congressional  district.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  hot  contest  in  that  race;  this  is 
my  sixth  term  in  Congress,  and  I  have 
already  served  with  four  gentlemen 
who  have  represented  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

On  election  night,  Mclntyre  was  in 
the  lead,  and  the  TV  stations  In  Evans- 
vllle were  saying  that  a  recount  was 
very  possible  because  of  the  close  vote. 
Many  of  us  in  this  body  would  have 
asked  for  a  recount  if  we  had  been 
behind  by  J9  votes  in  a  multlcounty 
race,  such  as  this  was. 

During  the  recount,  the  Republican 
secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  declared 
and  certified  Rick  Mclntyre  the 
winner.  Now  we  have  an  account  from 
the  OAO.  the  General  Accoimting 
Office,  an  arm  of  Congress,  an  agency 
that  is  nonpartisan,  headed  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  namely,  Charles  Bowsher,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Ronald  Reagan 
in  October  1981,  a  fair  count  was  held. 
It  has  been  determined  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  Frank 
McCloskey,  a  Democrat,  won  by  four 
votes.  I  have  asked  some  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  today,  and  I  think  you 
Republican  friends,  and  my  dear 
friend  who  spoke  before  me,  know 
that  I  do  not  stand  always  as  a  parti- 
san Democrat;  that  I  stand  here  as  a 
person  who  tries  to  tell  it  like  It  is;  call 
It  like  it  is,  and  vote  like  I  think  Is  best 
for  our  country  rather  than  our  party. 
Several  Republicans  have  told  me 
today,  have  shared  with  me  the  fact 
that  yes.  If  the  General  Accounting 
Office  vote  had  gone  in  favor  of  Rick 
Mclntsre  by  four  votes,  that  naturally 
we  would  not  want  a  recount.  Nor 
would  we  want,  at  this  point,  a  special 
election,  or  to  have  the  seat  vacated. 
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In  all  fairness,  this  seat  should  go  to 
Prank  McCloskey,  the  Democrat  from 
Indiana,  who  was  declared  the  winner 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  minority  leader  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  a  transcript  of  the  speech 
made  a  few  days  previously  by  our  col- 
league from  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee,  and  one  little  touch 
in  the  letter  and  in  the  transcript 
brought  back  memories. 

It  wasn't  the  wailing  and  moaning 
about  the  Indiana  election  being 
stolen.  I  don't  buy  It,  and  I  don't  think 
anyone  who  knows  aU  of  the  facts  and 
is  impartial,  buys  it. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wasn't  the  word 
stolen. 

It  was  the  word  Democrat,  and. 
strange  as  this  is  going  to  seem,  it 
brought  back  memories  of  a  man 
named  Joe  McCarthy,  and  the  terrible 
stain  he  left  not  only  on  his  political 
party,  the  Republican  Party,  but  on 
the  entire  political  process. 

Some  of  the  younger  Members  of 
the  House  weren't  even  bom  when  Joe 
McCarthy  was  riding  high,  but  I  hope 
he  hasn't  been  forgotten.  I  won't  go 
into  what  he  was  extensively,  Mr. 
Speaker— we  deal  In  misery  more  often 
than  we  want  to  of  necessity  in  politics 
and  government.  But  I  think  I  should 
remind  the  House,  and  especially  the 
minority  leadership,  about  something 
Joe  McCarthy  is  given  credit  for  doing. 

McCarthy  is  the  one  who  started 
calling  the  Democratic  Party  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party.  I  guess  he  thought  It 
didn't  sound  as  positive  his  way,  so 
with  his  often  displayed  lack  of  regard 
for  truth  and  accuracy,  he  repeatedly 
used  the  expression  Democrat  Party. 

Well,  sometimes  out  of  ignorance, 
maybe  sometimes  out  of  malice,  other 
Republicans,  and— truth  be  told— a 
few  Democrats  who  didn't  know 
better,  began  using  the  expression 
Democrat  Party  and  Democrat  leader- 
ship. Instead  of  the  correct  version. 
Democratic  Party  and  democratic 
leadership. 

I'm  sure  the  minority  leader  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  know  that. 

But  there,  In  black  and  white,  on  the 
minority  leader's  letterhead,  and  in 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan's 
speech,  was  Democrat  where  it  should 
have  said  democratic. 

Now,  there's  an  old  political  expres- 
sion that  goes— "I  don't  care  what  you 
say  about  me— Just  spell  my  name 
right." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I'm  saying. 

Just  speU  my  name  right. 

You  can  moan  and  groan  about  the 
outcome  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recount  of  the  Indiana  election 
all  you  want  to— regardless  of  how 
false  your  charges  of  stolen  ballots 
are,  but  don't  be  totally  Inaccurate.  At 
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least  sUte  the  name  of  the  party  you 
are  falsely  accusing  correctly. 

I  don't  accept  what  you  are  aajrlng 
and  I  don't  believe  the  public  does 
either.  Of  course,  some  people  think 
all  elections  are  stolen  and  all  politi- 
cians are  crooks.  If  you  want  to  fur- 
ther that  erroneous  belief— if  you 
want  to  add  tarnish  to  this  House,  why 
Just  go  ahead. 
Just  get  the  name  right. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there's  always  the 
temptation  to  reciprocate  in  kind,  but 
as  a  former  President  and  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  once  said.  "That 
would  be  wrong." 

I'm  not  going  to  call  it  the  Republi- 
can Party,  because  that's  not  its  name. 
I'm  not  even  going  to  call  It  the  Pub 
Party,  even  though  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers seem  to  be  drunk  on  the  dream 
that  they  can  hurt  the  Democrats  and 
the  Democratic  Party  with  a  device 
dreamed  up  by  Joe  McCarthy. 

Maybe  some  of  us  have  forgotten 
how  low  he  stooped. 

But.  when  his  actions  got  so  far 
beyond  the  pale,  his  fellow  Senators. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  voted  to 
censure  him.  They  were  outraged  at 
the  blemishes  and  the  stains  he  had 
left  on  the  Senate,  as  well  as  on  his  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  some  Members  of  the 
minority  party  want  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  there's  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it. 

But  they  ought  to  remember  that 
Tail  Gunner  Joe.  as  he  named  himself 
even  though  he  never  flew  a  minute  in 
combat,  probably  holds  the  record  as  a 
smear  artist. 

I  guess.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  would  be 
proud  of  them  for  keeping  his  flame 
burning,  which  Is  something,  come  to 
think  of  it.  he  really  doesn't  need,  as- 
simiing  he  went  to  his  just  reward.* 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  to  hold  a  special 
election  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. I  want  to  explain  why  I  take  this 
difficult  position. 

First,  let  me  explain  what  reasons 
have  not  moved  me  to  this  position.  It 
is  not  because  vocal  members  of  the 
minority  have  called  my  party  "thugs" 
and  "slime."  It  is  not  because  members 
of  the  minority  have  threatened  some 
sort  of  civil  disobedience  on  the  floor. 
That  only  delays  the  people's  business. 
It  is  not  because  there  is  something 
suspect  about  the  manner  in  which 
task  force  Chairman  PAwrrrA  conduct- 
ed the  recount.  What  I  have  seen  is 
him  reaching  out  to  be  fair. 

Nor  do  either  the  personalities  or 
the  political  parties  Involved  deter- 
mine my  position.  I  hope  eventually 
Prank  McCloskey  is  seated  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  is  an  excellent  member. 

What  is  important  to  me  is  the 
actual  election  process  Itself.  It  is  the 
main  contact  the  public  has  with  this 
body— sometimes  the  only  contact. 
The  public  must   have  faith   in  the 
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process.  Should  it  become  csmlcal  then 
a  vital  underpinning  of  our  govern- 
mental system  is  weakened. 

That  is  why  I  support  a  special  elec- 
tion. Because  there  are  such  questions. 
Because  the  final  result  is  determined 
by  a  handful  of  votes  whose  eligibility 
is  determined  by  subjective  decisions— 
no  matter  how  fairly  arrived  at. 

Some  say  this  position  attacks  the 
credibility  of  Chairman  PAmwiA  and 
his  task  force.  To  the  contrary,  the 
early  position  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  challenging  the  election  results  and 
declining  to  seat  the  Republican  candi- 
date has  been  upheld.  A  fair  recount 
has  shown  not  only  that  the  Republi- 
can candidate  did  not  win  by  418  votes, 
he  probably  did  not  win  at  all.  But 
that's  the  key  word— "probably."  The 
recount  shows  there  is  too  much 
margin  of  difference  when  one  count 
has  the  Republican  winning  by  418 
and  another  shows  a  Democratic  victo- 
ry by  4.  There  is  uncertainty— and  be- 
cause there  is.  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  should  have  the  final 
word  in  a  special  election  where  hope- 
fully the  recount  rules  are  determined 
in  advance. 

Bdx.  Speaker,  what's  important  here 
Is  not  the  two  people  Involved;  not  the 
political  parties— but  the  process.  And 
the  process  is  upheld  in  a  special  elec- 
tion.* 

•  Mrs.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
declare  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
vacant  and  proceed  to  a  special  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  outset,  I  have 
supported  the  creation  of  the  task 
force  and  of  withholding  action  pend- 
ing its  findings.  This  task  force  has 
tried,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  resolve  the 
dispute  fairly  and  it  has  found  the 
winner  to  be  Mr.  McCloskey.  And 
while  I  do  not  question  their  integrity, 
I  am  not  fully  satisfied  by  their  deter- 
mination. Those  32  ballots  keep 
coming  into  my  mind  and  for  that 
reason  the  voters  of  that  district 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  for  a 
special  election. 

I  have  confined  my  attention  to  the 
voting  Irregularities  of  which  there  are 
many  and  not  to  the  individual's  party 
affiliation.  It  has  been  my  intent  from 
the  outset  that  this  should  be  resolved 
in  a  judicious  manner  and  I  am  sup- 
porting the  motion  to  declare  this  seat 
vacant  pending  a  vote  tomorrow  to 
seat  Mr.  McCloskey.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress  responsibility  for 
judging  elections.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  absolute  power,  there- 
fore, to  determine  its  own  member- 
ship. If  this  body,  using  that  author- 
ity, chooses  not  to  call  for  a  special 
election  then  it  foUows  that  the  House 
will  seat  Mr.  McCloskey  as  the  task 
force  recommended.  It  is  time  to  put 
this  matter  behind  us  and  proceed  to 
the  Nation's  business  but  only  if  the 


citizens  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
have  a  voice.* 

*  Hi.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana has  produced  Just  one  winner  and 
many,  many  losers. 

Even  the  winner,  in  this  case  Rick 
Mclntyre  who  was  twice  certified  by 
the  Indiana  secretary  of  state  as  the 
winner  of  his  congressional  seat,  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  loser  as  he  repeat- 
edly has  been  denied  his  constitutional 
right  to  become  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  real  losers,  though.  In  this  case 
have  been  the  people  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District  who  have  been  with- 
out representation  in  this  body  for  4 
months.  These  people  last  November 
exercised  their  constitutional  right  to 
elect  their  Congressman,  but  the  ma- 
jority leadership  has  refused  to  seat 
their  choice.  As  a  result,  their  views 
were  not  represented  here  when  it 
came  time  to  cast  votes  on  many  issues 
during  this  session.  Almost  half  a  mil- 
lion people  have  been  left  without  a 
voice  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the 
House. 

Perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  biggest 
loser  in  this  entire  situation  will  be  the 
sacred  constitutional  process  by  which 
our  Nation  has  functioned  as  a  model 
of  freedom  and  democracy  for  almost 
200  years.  If  the  leadership  is  success- 
ful in  its  efforts  to  deny  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre his  rightful  seat,  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  this  will  not  happen 
again. 

The  E^renlng  Independent,  published 
in  St.  Petersburg,  FL,  recognizes  that 
this  Is  not  an  issue  of  concern  Just  in 
Indiana  or  Washington,  E>C,  but  one 
that  has  an  impact  on  all  States.  In  an 
editorial  published  this  afternoon, 
which  follows  my  remarks,  the  Inde- 
pendent's editors  emphasize  the  point 
we  should  be  most  concerned  about 
today,  that  "elections  are  too  impor- 
tant to  be  determined  by  politicians." 

Elections  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  voters.  In  this  case,  let's  allow  the 
voters  to  determine  the  winner  in  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  District.  If  the  leadership 
refuses  to  seat  Rick  Mclntyre,  the 
voters  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  decision.  As  the  Independent 
recommends,  return  the  question  to 
the  unrepresented  people  of  Indiana. 
An  orderly  and  expeditious  special 
election  can  finally  resolve  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  compensate 
the  voters  of  Indiana  for  the  4  months 
they  have  been  without  representation 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
but  we  can  allow  them  to  settle  this 
particular  issue  by  means  of  a  special 
election. 

We  can  also  attempt  to  avert  any 
harm  that  has  been  done  to  our  consti- 
tutional system  by  the  partisan  politi- 
cal tactics  exerted  by  the  leadership. 


If  we  allow  the  leadership  to  Ignor  the 
decision  of  the  voters  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  then  there  is 
reason  to  believe  future  elections  will 
be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  question  resting  squarely  on  our 
shoulders  today  have  grave  implica- 
tions for  our  future  electoral  due  proc- 
ess. 

Rktuui  ELacnoH  Diuxiia  to  thx  Pbopls 

Electloiu  are  too  important  to  be  deter- 
mined by  politicians. 

The  latest  example  flaahea  like  fireworks 
in  a  midnight  sky  over  the  V&.  House  of 
Representatlvea.  There,  partisans  are  trying 
to  pick  the  winner  of  the  8th  District  Indi- 
ana House  election.  Incumbent  Democrat 
Prank  McCloskey  was  narrowly  defeated  by 
Republican  Richard  Mclntyre,  but  the  vote 
was  challenged. 

The  debate  has  aU  the  trademariu  of 
Americana.  In  this  district,  most  ballots  are 
of  the  paper  variety,  and.  under  Indiana 
law.  must  bear  the  initials  of  a  pollwatcher 
from  each  party.  That's  the  way  ballots 
have  been  counted  in  precinct  after  precinct 
across  the  decades,  giving  partinns  all  sorts 
of  opportunities  to  invoke  hl^  rhetoric. 
They  speak  of  voters  being  disenfranchised; 
they  mean  their  parties  may  lose  an  out- 
post. 

After  a  recount  in  Indiana,  four  votes 
have  been  held  in  the  House  to  seat  Mcln- 
tyre. The  motions  were  defeated  on  partisan 
voting  lines  198-187.  238-177.  211-180  and 
241-183.  A  special  committee  Is  expected  to 
recommend  to  seating  of  McCloskey  this 
week. 

The  debate  has  short-circuited  normal  re- 
lations between  the  Democratic  majority 
and  the  Republican  minority.  The  OOP  mi- 
nority has  charged  that  Democrats  are 
making  the  House  "look  like  the  partisan 
playpen  of  an  arrogant  majority." 

Everyone  has  his  or  her  best  hold  and 
seems  bent  on  h^ngtny  on. 

Mclntyre  fOed  one  lawsuit,  alleging  he 
had  been  denied  constitutional  due  process. 
A  federal  judge  tossed  it  out  saying  the 
House  had  the  right  to  judge  its  member- 
ship. 

But  by  three  standards,  it  can  be  argued 
effectively  that  Mclntyre  should  be  seated 

If  measured  by  the  VS.  ConstituUon.  he 
should  be  seated  because  the  election  is  a 
state  right  and  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state,  after  a  special  review,  certified  Mcln- 
tyre. Meanwhile,  though  challenging  the 
outcome.  McCloskey  has  never  alleged 
fraud. 

If  weighed  by  the  Indiana  Constitution. 
Mclntyre  should  be  seated  because  under 
the  laws  of  Indiana  he  was  declared  the 
winner,  twice,  including  a  special  recount  of 
aU  baUots  by  Indiana  elections  officials. 

If  judged  by  precedent.  Mclntyre  should 
be  seated  because,  in  about  500  cases  of  con- 
tested House  elections,  the  House  has 
always  seated  the  state-certified  winner, 
except  on  one  occasion  when  fraud  was  al- 
leged and  a  second  when  New  York's  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  was  alleged  to  be  unfit  to 
serve. 

But  by  the  political  power  of  the  House 
itself,  McCloskey  is  likely  to  be  seated,  the 
beneficiary  of  club  rule  and  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  leaders  of  the  House.  Tip  O'NelU 
of  Massachusetts  and  Jim  Wright  of  Texas. 

At  the  root  are  Issues  crucial  to  the  DJ3. 
form  of  government.  A  republic  in  a  democ- 
racy is  functioning.  Ironically,  in  this  case, 
the  republican  function  works  against  the 
Republicans  and  the  democratic  function 


works  against  the  Democrats.  In  a  pure  re- 
public. McCloskey  would  win.  In  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, Mclntyre  would  win. 

By  official  tally  and  by  precedent,  Mcln- 
tyre probably  should  be  seated  Even  by 
some  of  the  rules  that  a  three-member  sub- 
committee of  the  House  adopted  (by  3-1 
partisan  votes).  Mclntyre  should  be  seated, 
but  Democrats  on  the  review  committee 
made  exceptions  to  the  rules  that  disal- 
lowed some  Mclntyre  baUots  of  the  same 
character  and  tlaniitng  as  those  allowed  for 
McCloskey. 

If  the  House  votes  to  seat  McCloskey. 
then  Mclntyre  will  have  excellent  constitu- 
tional questions  to  raise.  Can  the  House 
ever  be  wrong  in  its  jud^ng  of  its  member- 
ship? If  it  transgresses  its  own  rules  unfair- 
ly, is  its  ultimate  decision  unconstitutional? 

But  It  seems  to  us  this  case  demands  only 
one  decision— the  return  of  the  question  to 
the  people  of  the  8th  district  of  indimn^  for 
a  federally  supervised,  new  election.  That 
happens  to  be  the  same  position  taken  by 
norida'B  Republican  oongressmen,  but  the 
principle  transcends  parties. 

When  republican  and  democratic  func- 
tions are  jammed  by  party  power  plays,  the 
nation  will  be  safer  and  better  served  by  the 
people,  than  by  435  partisans. 

Elections  are  too  important  to  be  deter- 
mined by  politleians.* 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

[Ron  No.  81] 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
thJa  roUcall,  415  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dist}ensed  with. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
RESOLUTION  TO  DECLARE  VA- 
CANCY IN  THE  EIGHTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  IN- 
DIANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
nxtta]  has  9  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frzhzex]  has  4H  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pahitta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
much  regret  that  the  outcome  of  this 
recount  taras  upon  only  four  votes.  I 
think  any  of  us  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  one  or  the  other  of  the  contest- 
ants had  won  by  40  votes  or  400  votes 
or  4.000  votes;  then  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  this  very  difficult  decision 
that  we  have  to  make. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution 
places  upon  us.  as  the  Congress,  the 
clear  resjaonslbility  to  be  the  Judge  of 
elections.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do. 
Maybe,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  we  would 
like  to  wash  our  hands  of  it.  Maybe  we 
would  like  to  let  the  cup  pass  from  usi 

It  is  not  pleasant,  it  is  not  comforta- 
ble, it  is  Indeed  quite  painful  to  hear 
the  allegations  that  have  been  made 
through  this  Chamber  in  the  last  4 
months.  In  the  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress  I  have  never  known  anything 
to  have  created  such  a  degree  of  emo- 
tionalism. I  deeply  regret  that.  I  regret 
very  much  that  hour  after  hour  time 
in  this  Chamber  has  been  taken  up 
with  allegations  condemning  the  mo- 
tives of  other  Members.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
constructive.  It  is  not  helpful  to  the 
parliamentary  process  that  makes  laws 
for  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  pre- 
cepts that  I  was  taught  when  I  came 
here  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  things 
about  this  institution  is  that  we  <»n 
disagree  without  being  personally  dis- 
agreeable, that  we  can  recognize  an- 
other's honesty  and  sincerity  even 
when  that  other  person  disagrees  with 
us. 

D  1600 

I  regret  very  much  that  some  have 
fallen  into  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
"theft,"  accusing  one  another  of  steal- 
ing, using  such  terms  as  "steamroller 
tactics." 


I  regret  very  much  that  this  morn- 
ing one  of  the  Members  thought  it 
cute  or  clever  to  say,  "The  Speaker 
wins  elections  by  the  old-fashioned 
way,  he  steals  them."  I  do  not  think 
that  is  funny.  I  regret  that  anybody 
would  applaud  that  statement,  be- 
cause it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
House  and  surely  all  of  us  know, 
whether  you  agree  with  Speaker  Tip 
O'NKnx  or  not.  he  is  an  honest  man. 
He  Is  a  decent  man.  He  is  a  fair  man. 
He  has  given  his  entire  life  to  serving 
this  Nation  of  ours  in  an  honorable 
way.  He  has  called  them  as  he  has 
seen  them.  He  certainly  deserves 
better  than  that  verbal  crudity.  In 
fact,  no  Member  should  be  subjected 
to  such  an  allegation  on  the  House 
floor. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  while  return- 
ing fnHn  a  bipartisan  trip  to  Russia 
with  the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MicBZLl.  whose  integrity  I  fully  re- 
spect and  extol  at  every  opportunity, 
the  Honorable  William  Pitts  who  as- 
sists Mr.  Michel,  came  to  the  Speaker 
and  reported  to  him  tils  understanding 
that  the  result  of  the  election  recount 
had  favored  Mr.  Mclntyre.  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  by  a  few  votes. 

Speaker  O'Nkiix  said  to  Mr.  Pitts  at 
that  time,  in  Mr.  Michbl's  presence, 
"If  that  Is  the  case,  Billy,  then  Mr. 
Mclntyre  wOl  be  seated." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  perscii  here 
who  honestly  wonders  if  that  would 
not  have  been  done.  On  fewer  than 
three  occasions  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  made  this 
pledge  publicly,  that  the  oount  which 
we  were  boujid  by  the  Constitution  to 
conduct  would  be  conducted  expedi- 
tiously, that  it  would  be  conducted 
fairly  and  by  objective  principles,  and 
that  at  the  end  whoever  emerged  the 
victor,  whether  he  be  the  Democrat  or 
the  Republican,  would  be  seated. 
There  are  many  of  you  here  who  re- 
member my  sailing  that  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Only  the  other  day  the  Republican 
leadership  came  at  the  behest  of  the 
Republican  Conference  to  tJk  with 
the  Speaker  and  with  me  and  with  Mr. 
Foley  and  Mr.  Gephardt,  and  they 
were  expressing  the  anguish  and  the 
frustration  that  was  felt  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  I  can  understand  that, 
truly  believe  me,  I  can  understand 
that.  I  think  I  might  feel  that  frustra- 
tion if  the  situation  were  reversed. 

I  asked  Bob  and  the  others,  Trbht 
and  Jack,  I  said,  "Well,  gentlemen, 
look,  if  it  had  turned  out  the  other 
way  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  emerged 
victorious  by  four  votes,  would  you  be 
asking  for  another  election?" 

They  said.  "No.  We  would  expect 
him  to  be  seated." 

So  the  question  is.  did  the  House  do 
the  right  thing  in  having  a  recount? 
Someone  said  yesterday  in  debate  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  constitutional 


provision  that  we  be  the  Judge  of  our 
own  elections  is  to  guard  against  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  this 
gentleman  concluded  there  had  been 
no  extraordinary  cinnimstance  in  the 
Indiana  case. 

Well,  I  suggest  that  there  was  truly 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  when 
almost  5,000  American  citizens  were 
disenfranchised  on  technicalities  and 
their  votes  were  not  counted. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana itself.  Judging  this  year  an  elec- 
tion of  one  of  its  own  members,  ruled 
exactly  as  we  niled.  that  those  techni- 
calities of  tnit.i«.»ng  by  a  clerk  should 
not  apply  so  as  to  disenfranchise  an 
otherwise  qualified  voter  from  having 
his  or  her  vote  counted.  The  Indiana 
House  ruled  Just  exactly  the  way  that 
we  did,  that  the  underlying  criterion 
should  be  and  must  be  what  that  voter 
wanted,  that  voter's  intention,  if  it  is 
clear.  So  we  set  that  as  a  niling  guide. 
Now.  was  it  a  fair  election?  I  know  of 
no  reason  to  say  it  was  not  a  fair  re- 
coimt  and  I  believe  honestly  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart  that  it  was.  That  is 
what  we  charged  the  three-Member 
commission  with  conducting. 

The  person  selected  to  head  the 
actual  counting  was  Mr.  James  H. 
Shumway  of  Arizona.  He  was  not  rec- 
ommended by  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers. He  was  recommended  by  the  Re- 
publican Member,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
the  Democratic  Member  agreed  to  it. 
Under  his  direction,  the  counting  was 
done  by  accountants,  nonpartisan 
people  in  the  Genoal  Accounting 
Office. 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-two  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  rules  of  counting 
were  unanimous  among  the  three.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  here  about, 
oh.  2-to-l  party-line  votes.  Now,  when- 
ever you  have  three  members  on  a 
commission  and  it  is  not  unanimous, 
you  have  to  have  3-to-l  vote,  obvious- 
ly. But  they  were  not  all  party-line 
votes  by  any  means.  On  several  of 
those  vital  2-to-l  votes,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  iAsk  force,  Mr.  Pa- 
mTTA,  voted  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  the 
result  of  those  votes  tended  to  favor 
the  Republican  contender,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre. Some  of  the  people  on  our  side, 
hearing  of  thjs,  were  angry  with  Mr. 
Pahxtta.  The  Speaker  was  not  angry 
with  him.  I  was  not  angry  with  him. 
because  he  had  been  charged  with 
having  a  fair,  honest  count,  and  we 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  that. 

Please,  gentlemen,  do  you  not  under- 
stand, we  are  not  so  hard  up  for  an 
extra  seat  In  the  House  that  we  would 
want  to  deprive  someone  of  it  by  theft. 
I  really  think  it  is  beneath  our  dignity 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  aspersion  or 
that  kind  of  allegation  or  that  kind  of 
consideration. 

Leom  Pahxtta  is  as  honorable  a 
person  as  sits  in  this  Chamber.  Bill 


Clat  is  as  honorable  a  person  as  sits  in 
this  Chamber.  To  question  their  Judg- 
ment is  one  thing,  but  to  question 
their  honor  and  their  integrity  I  think 
is  quite  something  else  and  beneath 
us.  We  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Now,  some  decisions  had  to  be  made. 
Thirty-two  votes,  absentee  votes,  were 
illegal  votes.  They  were  not  notarized. 
They  would  not  be  counted  in  any 
State  that  I  know.  They  were  held, 
properly,  at  the  clerk's  desk,  were  not 
sent  out  to  the  precincts  to  be  counted 
in  the  first  place.  Some  of  them  had 
arrived  late.  In  every  State  that  I 
know,  those  votes  are  not  counted. 
They  were  not  counted  here. 

Now,  10  such  votes  had  l>een  acci- 
dentally sent  out  and  folded  in  with 
others  in  the  precincts  and  were 
counted  initially.  They  were  identifia- 
ble and  a  judgment  was  made  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  counted  in  the 
recount.  Maybe  they  should  not  have 
been  counted;  but  Mr.  Pahxtta  voted 
with  Mr.  Thomas  that  they  be  counted 
and  the  result  of  their  being  counted, 
even  though  they  were  illegally  cast, 
gave  6  of  those  10  votes  to  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre, 3  of  them  to  Mr.  McCloskey.  One 
had  not  voted  in  the  congressional 
contest.  So  as  a  result  of  that  decision, 
counting  those  votes,  favored  the  Re- 
publican. Maybe  they  should  not  have 
been  counted,  but  they  were;  I  am  not 
contending  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
think  it  was  an  honest  count,  that  is 
all  I  am  saying,  that  we  l>ent  over 
backward  to  make  an  honest  count. 

I  am  sorry  it  was  four  votes.  I  wish  it 
were  4,000  votes  either  way.  I  do  not 
care  which  way.  Whatever  the  people 
of  that  district  of  Indiana  want,  they 
are  entitled  to  have. 

But  let  me  ask  you  this.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  motion,  none  of  us  are 
going  to  make  a  motion  to  table  your 
motion.  We  are  going  to  give  you  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  it.  You  are  entitled 
to  that.  Well,  you  want  it  that  way,  do 
you  not?  OK,  fine.  We  are  going  to 
give  you  an  up  or  down  vote  on  your 
motion. 

We  have  given  you  abundant  time. 
There  have  been  something  like  200 
hours  of  debate  and  talking  time  given 
over  to  this  one  subject  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  Surely  we  have 
htui  enough  time  to  talk  about  it. 

Democracy  is  a  system  that  exists  to 
guarantee  that  each  of  us  will  have  his 
say.  It  does  not  guarantee  that  any  of 
us  necessarily  will  get  his  way.  If  you 
prevail  on  this  vote,  so  be  it.  We 
Democrats  have  not  made  a  party-line 
vote  of  it  over  here.  I  think  you  prob- 
ably have  on  the  Republican  side;  so 
be  it.  It  is  all  right.  We  will  just  see 
how  it  is.  We  are  not  accusing  you  of 
dishonor.  We  are  not  accusing  you  of 
theft.  We  are  not  accusing  you  of 
sharp  practice.  We  are  trying  to  give 
you  the  same  respect  that  we  believe 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  is  enti- 
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tied  to  from  every  other  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

We  call  upon  you  now  to  abide  by 
the  result,  whatever  it  is.  I  call  upon 
my  Members  to  abide  the  result,  our 
friends  on  this  side,  in  good  honor, 
good  humor,  good  conscience,  up  or 
down  and  we  wiU  find  out. 

I  think  the  result  of  the  exhaustive 
recount  has  to  be  honored,  if  it  is  only 
four  votes.  Events  have  turned  on 
fewer  votes  than  that.  In  the  United 
States  today  we  speak  English  as  the 
official  language  rather  than  German 
because  of  one  vote,  a  one-vote  margin 
in  the  Continental  Congress. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  the  ruling 
monareh  in  Great  Britain  today  be- 
cause of  a  one  vote  maiv:in  in  the 
House  of  Commons  2V^  centuries  ago 
to  declare  the  House  of  Hanover  the 
royal  house. 

Texas  is  in  the  Union  because  of  one 
vote  in  the  Senate  in  1845,  and  wheth- 
er you  like  that  or  not,  we  have  to 
abide  by  it,  fellows;  so  I  suggest  that 
we  abide  by  the  result  in  good  faith. 

D  1610 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mj^self  the  remaining  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pashatah]. 

Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  task  force  did  wrong  in  Indiana 
stabs  the  very  heart  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  I,  section  2,  says:  "The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  *  *  *  by 
the  People  •  •  •  and  the  Electors  of 
each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture", and  in  article  I.  section  4,  the 
Constitution  says:  "The  Times,  Places 
and  Manner  of  holding  Elections 
for  •  •  •  Representatives,  shtdl  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  •  •  •,"  unless  Congress 
shall  by  law  regulate  elections. 

When  the  task  force  refused  to 
count  32  absentee  ballots  that  were 
the  same  as  other  absentee  ballots 
which  they  did  count,  it  acted  in  a 
manner  repugnant  and  obnoxious  to 
article  I.  It  certainly  acted  contrary  to 
what  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  whole 
series  of  cases  has  held.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  more  clear  and  brilliant  articula- 
tion by  the  Court  of  what  article  I 
stands  for  than  its  pronouncement  in 
1941  in  U.S.  versus  Classic:  "Obviously 
included  within  the  right  to  choose, 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  is  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  State 
to  cast  their  ballots  and  have  them 
counted  at  congressional  elections. 
This  court  has  consistently  held  that 
this  is  a  right  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion •  •  •.  And  since  the  constitutional 
command  is  without  restriction  or  lim- 
itation   the    right    •  •  •    is    secured 


against  the  action  of  individuals  as 
well  as  of  states." 

The  precious  right  to  vote,  as  so  elo- 
quently pronounced  by  the  Court  in 
Classic,  was  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Section 
11(a)  of  the  act  states,  "No  person 
acting  under  color  of  law  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  permit  any  person  to  vote 
who  •  •  •  is  •  •  •  qualified  to  vote,  or 
willfully  fail  to  refuse  to  tabulate, 
count  and  report  such  person's  vote."  I 
find  a  cruel  irony  indeed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  task  force  composed  of 
the  majority  party  of  this  Chamber  re- 
fused to  follow  the  dictates  and  spirit 
of  the  law  that  its  party  fought  so 
hard  for  so  many  years  to  realize.  I 
find  it  a  cruel  irony  that  the  very 
party  that  was  responsible  for  passing 
this  legislation  is  responsible  for  vio- 
lating its  most  precious  tenants:  that 
of  denying  the  right  to  vote  of  people 
equally  situated  as  the  same  class  of 
voters. 

I  wonder  how  grievously  disappoint- 
ed that  the  people  in  America  whom 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  designed  to 
protect  will  be  when  they  shall  come 
to  understand  that  it  was  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  who  violated 
the  very  tenant  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act:  "Equal  people,  equal  vote." 

The  task  force  was  acting  under  its 
own  rules,  not  umder  Federal  law. 
What  is  worse,  they  applied  their  own 
rules  inconsistently.  In  the  task  force's 
counting  rules.  No.  9,  the  task  force  ' 
provides  that  it  wlU  count  ballots  that 
"•  •  •  may  not  have  been  properly 
sealed  election  night."  In  other  words, 
rule  9  contemplates  coimting  votes 
that  were  not  necessarily  perfectly  se- 
ciu^d. 

Why  then,  but  for  latent  political 
reasons,  did  the  majority  of  the  task 
force  refuse  to  count  32  absentee  bal- 
lots that  4  Indiana  county  clerks  swore 
under  perjury  had  been  seciu-ed? 
There  is  no  consistency  in  a  task  force 
whose  written  rule  proclaims  counting 
imsecured  ballots  and  whose  later  ad 
hoc  rule  proclaims  not  counting  of  se- 
cured ballots. 

Article  I,  section  5,  says,  "Each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns,  and  Qualifications  of 
its  own  Members  •  •  •,"  but  is  the 
power  absolute?  In  Powell  versus 
McCormack.  the  case  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969 
said  that  the  House's  power  to  be  the 
Judge  was  not  absolute  but  rather 
qualified  by  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  agree.  I  think  it 
unconstitutional  for  a  committee  or 
for  even  the  House  itself  sitting  as  a 
judge  of  the  election  not  to  be  bound 
by  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Indeed,  the  right  and  power  claimed 
by  the  majority  side  of  this  issue  if  ex- 
pressed in  constitutional  principle 
would  be  absolute.  It  would  absolutely 
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permit  them,  on  January  3,  1987,  to 
refiise  to  accept  the  certification  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  any  State,  to 
order  another  task  force  to  recount 
the  ballots,  to  have  the  task  force 
issue  written  rules,  and  then  within 
the  proceedings  to  have  the  task  force 
issue  ad  hoc  rules  inconsistent  with 
the  written,  and  then  to  unseat  a 
properly  elected  Republican  by  re- 
counting. Sxirely  our  Constitution 
cannot  mean  that. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  that  the  people  shall  choose. 
Once  the  task  force  decided  to  sup- 
plant Indiana  law  by  counting  votes 
that  would  not  be  counted  under  Indi- 
ana law.  It  was  bound  to  do  so  evenly. 
To  preclude  32  absentee  ballots  from 
being  counted  while  actually  counting 
other  absentee  ballots  exactly  alike 
but  for  a  supposedly  lesser  degree  of 
security  is  fatuous  in  face  of  rule  9 
that  contemplates  counting  ballots  not 
necessarily  secured. 

The  refusal  to  count  all  like  ballots 
of  the  same  substantive  class  is  arbi- 
trary and  unreasoned. 

If  this  House  shall  act  to  seat 
McCloskey,  then  this  House  will  en- 
dorse a  dark  absolute  power  to  deter- 
mine elections,  and  the  entire  Consti- 
tution will  fall  under  a  despotic 
shadow.  Let  us  take  the  only  enlight- 
ened course:  let  us  order  another  elec- 
tion, open,  clean,  and  unbloodied  by 
politics. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  I  rise  with  my  heart  in 
my  throat,  more  nervous  than  I  have 
ever  been  in  this  House  to  say  I  have 
to  rise  in  behalf  of  the  proposition 
which  I  consider  to  be  fair  and  correct, 
which  is  that  the  Indiana  seat  be  de- 
clared vacant  and  there  be  a  special 
election. 

I  do  not  do  so  to  impugn  my  friend 
from  California  CMr.  Paititta]  who  is 
an  excellent  and  respected  man.  nor  to 
endorse  what  I  consider  to  be  totally 
disrespectful  statements  toward  our 
Speaker  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  today,  nor  to  hurt  my  friend 
Frank  McCloskey.  who  is  my  friend 
and  who,  Lf  he  wishes.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  campaign  for  any  time,  any 
place. 

But  I  rise,  instead,  to  tell  my  friends 
on  this  side  that  the  race  does  appear 
to  be  tainted.  It  does  appear  to  have  a 
cloud  hanging  over  it.  which  I  think 
can  only  be  dispelled  If  there  were  a 
special  election. 

I  hope  that  that  is  done,  for  Prank's 
sake  and  for  the  country's  sake. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  for  his  coura- 
geous statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  seen 
today  the  first  debate  since  I  have 


been  in  the  House  in  which  everyone 
of  the  elected  Members  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  participated  vigorous- 
ly and  effectively.  It  was  a  debate 
without  rancor,  based  on  rational  and 
compelling  argimientation,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  felt  deeply  about  the 
issue. 

To  the  majority  leader,  who  told  us 
that  when  all  the  votes  are  In.  then  we 
ought  to  seat  the  winner  we  say:  Why 
were  you  afraid  to  count  the  last  32 
votes? 

Actually,  we  have  two  basic  ques- 
tions. The  first  one  is:  Why  did  you 
not  accept  Indiana's  certification  In 
the  first  Instance. 

The  second  one  is:  After  you  were 
willing  to  trash  Indiana  law  and  write 
your  own  rules  to  count  the  votes,  why 
In  heaven's  name  would  you  not  count 
all  of  the  votes  under  your  own  rules? 
After  counting  some  identical  ballots, 
why  did  you  suddenly  change  your 
colors,  and  rely  on  the  Indiana  law 
you  earlier  rejected,  so  that  these 
votes  would  not  be  counted. 

The  majority  leader  again  said  of 
certain  votes.  "They  are  not  going  to 
be  counted  in  any  State  I  luiow."  He  is 
right.  They  should  not  be.  But  they 
were  countable  under  the  rules  that 
the  task  force  established  by  a 
straight  2-to-l  party  line  vote. 

And  forget  references  to  bipartisan 
votes  on  the  task  force.  It  was  2  to  1. 
There  was  a  2-to-l  party-line  vote 
when  it  set  Its  rules,  and  the  Republi- 
can Representative,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  tried  to 
walk  out.  I  asked  him  to  stay  in  there 
and  try  to  defend  our  Interests  as  best 
he  could. 

And  now  the  task  force  has  delivered 
its  party-line  vote.  The  committee  has 
delivered  its  party  line  vote.  I  am  now 
making  one  more  appeal  to  Democrats 
to  stand  up  for  the  Constitution  and 
for  representative  government. 

You  do  not  have  to  vote  no  on  this 
motion,  to  be  a  good  Democrat,  in  my 
Judgment.  It  Is  our  last  chance.  It  is  a 
vote  for  a  new  election.  You  are  not 
repudiating  a  committee  motion.  In 
voting  for  my  motion  you  can  follow 
the  more  than  30  editorialists.  You 
can  even  follow  Common  Cause  who 
has  sent  telegrams,  I  am  told,  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  suggesting  a 
special  election.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  not  a  majority  of  closet  Republcans 
in  that  crowd. 

You  can  also  follow  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
which  says  "the  ideal  course"  would  be 
to  have  another  election. 

No.  you  do  not  have  to  vote  "no"  to 
be  a  good  Democrat. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PAmTTA]  has  told  us  that  the  House  Is 
to  be  the  Judge.  I  can  read  the  Consti- 
tution. But  I  go  back  to  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2  where  it  says  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   will    be    chosen    by    the 


people.  I  do  not  think  that  is  such  a 
bad  idea,  either. 

If  the  House  is  take  the  peoples' 
rights  away,  it  must  be  on  absolutely 
certain  grounds.  The  burden  of  proof' 
is  on  the  majority  Democrats  and  they 
have  produced  none. 

No  hearings  preceded  the  January 
vote.  No  hearings  preceded  the  task 
force's  counting  rules.  Both  were  exer- 
cises in  raw  political  power. 

So  I  am  only  talking  to  the  people 
who  have  a  real  affection  and  respect 
for  this  House.  And  to  those  people 
who  love  the  House,  I  ask  them  to  do 
the  very  hard  Job  of  deciding. 

Let  representative  government  work. 
Let  the  people  decide.  Take  the  poison 
out  of  the  shallow  well  of  confidence 
that  nourishes  this  House,  which  is 
much  too  often  divided. 

You  can  do  that  by  simply  voting  for 
a  new  election,  which  will  wash  away 
the  tainted  results  of  this  process. 

One  editorialist  says  there  is  a  bit  of 
a  smell  about  the  results.  I  am  pledged  * 
not  to  say  anything  Inflammatory 
today  for  fear  that  I  will  frighten 
away  some  prospective  friends.  So  I 
shall  not  say  that.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  matter  has  been  my  greatest 
disappointment  In  all  of  my  public  life. 

I  remind  you— you  can  crush  us 
today  as  you  did  in  January.  You  can 
crush  us  today  as  you  did  after  the  re- 
count. You  can  crush  the  people  of  In- 
diana as  you  have  trashed  their  law  In 
the  task  force's  rules,  and  you  did 
when  you  quit  counting. 

But  I  still  think  it  is  possible  for 
thoughtful  people  who  love  this  House 
to  t>e  able  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  a  new  chance  for  the  people  of  In- 
diana: 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  when  the 
story  of  this  Congress  was  written,  it 
would  be  said  that  the  only  item  on 
which  the  Democrats  could  be  united 
was  to  take  an  election  away  from  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
House  has  had  little  trouble  with  the 
budget,  a  little  with  tax  policy,  a  little 
with  Nicaragua,  and  other  things.  But 
let  us  not  say  that  the  only  party-line 
vote  was  one  of  doubtful  qualifications 
In  which  R:ost  observers,  editorially 
and  otherwise,  have  decided  is  at  least 
questionable  and  requires  a  new  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  hot  words,  and  the  reason  Is  that 
this  is  a  profoundly  Important  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law  and  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  easy  to 
make  harsh  words,  especially  when 
the  majority  is  insensitive  to  minority 
concerns. 

If  I  have  offended  anyone,  I  apolo- 
gize. But,  for  that  last  time  I  ask  those 
who  are  considering  taking  the  fran- 
chise away  from  the  people  to  vote  in- 
stead for  the  Constitution.  I  hope  you 
will  think  twice,  and  I  hope  you  will 
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vote  in  support  of  the  motion  now 
pending. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  200,  nays 
229,  not  voting  4,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  82] 

YEAS- 200 

Appleote 

Hall.  Ralph 

Olln 

Archer 

Hall.  Sam 

Oxley 

Armey 

Hammerachmldt  Packard 

Badham 

Hansen 

Parrls 

Barnard 

Hartnett 

Pashayan 

Bartlett 

Hendon 

Penny 

Barton 

Henry 

Petri 

Bateman 

Hller 

Porter 

Bentley 

Hlllls 

PuneU 

Bereuter 

Holt 

QulUen 

BiUrakis 

Hopkins 

Ray    , 

BUley 

Horton 

Regula 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Ridge 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Rinaldo 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Rltter 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Roberto 

BroyhlU 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Roth 

Callahan 

Kasich 

Roukema 

CampbeU 

Kemp 

Rowland  (CT) 

Carney 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Saxton 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Cheney 

LaPalce 

Schneider 

CUnger 

LAgomanlno 

Schuette 

CoaU 

LatU 

Schiiliie 

Cobey 

Leach  (LA) 

Senaenbrenner 

Coble 

Leath  (TX) 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Shumway 

Combest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Conte 

Lewis  (PL) 

SUJander 

Coushlln 

LighUoot 

Skeen 

Courier 

Livingston 

Slaughter 

Craig 

Lloyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane 

Loefner 

Hmlth  (NH) 

Daniel 

Lott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Daub 

Lulan 

Rmlth.  Robert 

Davta 

Lungren 

Snowe 

DeLay 

Mack 

Snyder 

DeWlne 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

Spence 

DioOuardl 

Martin  (IL) 

StaUings 

Doman(CA> 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Dreler 

MasK>U 

Stenholm 

Duncan 

McCain 

Strang 

Eckert(NY) 

McCandless 

Stump 

Emerson 

McCollum 

SundQulst 

English 

MrDade 

Sweeney 

Evans (LA) 

McEwen 

Swtndall 

Pawell 

McOrath 

Tauke 

Fiedler 

McKeman 

Taylor 

Fields 

McKlnney 

Thomas  (CA) 

Pish 

McMillan 

Vander  Jagt 

Prank 

Meyers 

Vucanovich 

PrankUn 

Michel 

Walker 

Preniel 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

OaUo 

MlUer  (WA) 

Whltehunt 

Oekas 

Molinari 

Whittaker 

Oilman 

Monson 

Wise 

Oingrlch 

Montgomery 

WoU 

Ooodling 

Moore 

WorUey 

Oradison 

Moorhead 

Wylle 

Oreen 

Morrison  (WA) 

Toung  (AK) 

Oregg 

Myers 

Young (PL) 

Orotberg 

Nielson 

Zachau 

Ounderson 

03rlen 

NAY8-229 

Ackeraan 

POrd(TN) 

Oberstar 

Addabbo 

Fowler 

Obey 

Frost 

Ortii 

Alexander 

Puqua 

Owens 

Anderson 

Oarda 

Panetu 

Andrews 

Oaydos 

Pease 

Annunzlo 

Oe^denaon 

Pepper 

Anthony 

Oephardt 

Perkins 

Aspln 

Olbbons 

Pickle 

Atkins 

Oliekman 

Price 

AuCoin 

Oonzalez 

RahaU 

Barnes 

Gordon 

Rangel 

Bates 

Oray(IL) 

Reld 

Bedell 

Oray  (PA) 

Richardion 

Bellenson 

Ouarini 

Robinson 

Bennett 

Hall  (OH) 

Rodlno 

Bennan 

Hamilton 

Roe 

BeviU 

Hatcher 

Roemer 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Boggs 

Hayes 

Rostenknwskl 

Boland 

Hefner 

Rowland  (GA) 

Boner  (TN) 

Beftel 

Roybal 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hertel 

Ruaao 

Bonker 

Howard 

Sabo 

BorsitI 

Hojrer 

Savage 

Boaco 

Hubbard 

Scheuer 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Schroeder 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Schumer 

Breaux 

Jenkins 

Seiberllnr 

Brooks 

Jones  (NO 

Sharp 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (OK) 

Shelby 

Bruce 

Jones  (TN) 

Sikorskl 

Bryant 

Kaniorski 

SIsisky 

Burton  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Skelton 

Bustamante 

Kastenmeier 

Byron 

KenneUy 

Smith  (PL) 

Carper 

KUdee 

Rmlth  (LA) 

Carr 

Klecika 

Solan 

Cbappell 

Kolt«r 

Spratt 

Clay 

Koctmayer 

CoeUio 

Lantos 

Staggers 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Stark 

Collins 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Lelaod 

Stratton 

Cooper 

Levin  (MI) 

Studds 

Coyne 

Levine  (CA) 

Swift 

Crockett 

Upinski 

Synar 

Darden 

Long 

Tallon 

Daschle 

Lowry  (WA) 

Tauiln 

de  laOarza 

Luken 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dellums 

Lundine 

Torres 

Derrtck 

MacKay 

Torrliwlll 

Dicks 

Manton 

Towns 

DlngeU 

Markey 

Tnflcant 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Trailer 

Donnelly 

Matsul 

Valentine 

Dorgan(ND) 

Mavroules 

Vento 

Dowdy 

McCurdy 

Viacloaky 

rX)wney 

McHugh 

Volkmer 

Durbin 

Mica 

Walgren 

Dwyer 

MlfcylfH 

Dymaily 

MIIW  (CA) 

Waxman 

Dyson 

MlneU 

Welas 

Early 

MitcheU 

Wheat 

Eckart  (OH) 

Moakley 

WhlUey 

Edgar 

MoUohan 

Whltten 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moody 

WUllama 

Erdreich 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wilson 

Evans (IL) 

Mraiek 

Wlrth 

Pascell 

Murphy 

Wolpe 

Fazio 

Murtha 

Wright 

Peighan 

Nateher 

Wyden 

Plippo 

Neal 

Yatea 

Plorio 

Nelson 

Yatron 

PoglletU 

Nlchob 

Young  (MO) 

Foley 

Nowak 

Ford  (MI) 

Dakar 

NOT  VOTlNO-4 

Edwards  (OK) 

Udall 

Huckaby 

Weaver 

Mr. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


D  1630 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Missouri  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  148,  the  resolution 
Just  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  VACATE 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
strike  my  request  for  a  10-mlnute  spe- 
cial order  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE- 
PROVIDING  FOR  AUDIO  AND 
VISUAL  BROADCAST  COVER- 
AGE OF  CHAMBER  DURING 
VOTES 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  150)  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CleA  will 
report  the  resolution. 

H.  Rxs.160 

Wtaereag.  clause  WbXl)  of  Rule  I  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quires that  the  Speaker  "devise  and  Imple- 
ment a  system  subject  to  his  direction  and 
control  for  (wmplete  and  unedited  audio  and 
visual  broadcasting  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.":  and 

Whereas,  voting  in  the  House  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House: 
and 

Whereas,  the  audio  and  visual  broadcast 
coverage  of  House  proceedings  is  currently 
being  discontinued  while  Members  are 
voting;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interruption  of  audio  and 
visual  broadcast  coverage  of  House  proceed- 
ings while  Members  are  voting  affects  the 
integrity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  thus  raises  a  question  of  privilege  of  the 
House;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

/iesoZved,  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  pursuant  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  clause  9(b)<l)  of  Rule  I 
of  the  House,  to  provide  for  the  audio  and 
visual  broadcast  coverage  of  the  Chamber 
while  Members  are  voting. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
resolution  as  to  the  issue  raised  does 
state  a  question  of  privilege. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
House  rule  9  and  the  precedents,  a 
question  of  privilege  is  anything  which 
affects  the  integrity  or  our  proceed- 
ings. Including  the  Impact  of  the 
House  television  system  on  those  pro- 
ceedings. This  resolution  alleges  that 
the  blackout  of  the  House  TV  system 
while  the  House  is  voting  both  violates 
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our  rules  and  adverMly  affects  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  proceedingB. 

The  resolution  goes  on  in  the  re- 
solved clause  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Speaker  to  enforce  House  Rule  I. 
clause  9<b)<l)  by  providing  broadcast 
coverage  of  the  Chamber  while  Mem- 
bers are  voting.  That  rule  requires  the 
"complete  and  unedited  audio  and 
visual  broadcasting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives."  And 
voting  certainly  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  proceedings. 

At  present  our  proceedings  are  inter- 
rupted and  blacked-out  while  Mem- 
bers are  voting.  Instead  of  the  audio 
and  visual  broadcast  coverage  of  the 
Chamber  while  Members  are  voting, 
the  broadcast  coverage  is  replaced  by  a 
visual  representation  of  the  ongoing 
vote— a  card  which  periodically  up- 
dates the  vote  count  by  party  every  13 
seconds  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  legislative  history  behind 
this  broadcast  rule  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  House  that  the  American  people 
should  receive  a  complete,  unedited, 
and  uninterrupted  broadcast  account 
of  our  proceedings,  gavel  to  gavel.  To 
quote  from  the  Rules  Committee 
report  of  February  15,  1978,  on  which 
the  House  broadcast  rule  is  based: 

In  our  view  the  principal  and  over- 
riding purpose  is  to  provide  a  com- 
plete, uninterrupted  and  accurate 
record  of  the  official  proceedings  and 
business  of  the  House— a  kind  of  visual 
and  audio  parallel  to  the  Cohgrkssioh- 
alRscoro. 

And  yet,  when  it  comes  to  voting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  House  broadcast 
system  is  actually  a  less  accurate  ac- 
count of  our  proceedings  than  the 
CoNGRJcssioHAL  RxcoRS,  slnce  the 
RxcoRD  at  least  indicates  who  changed 
their  votes  after  time  has  expired. 

On  many  close  votes,  such  as  the  one 
last  week  on  the  Michel  amendment  to 
the  Nicaragua  Contra  aid  bill,  the 
American  people  are  left  completely  in 
the  dark  by  our  present  vote  blackout 
and  have  no  understanding  as  to  why 
that  vote  seems  to  change  after  the 
time  has  expired.  Such  13th  hour  vote 
switching  provides  some  of  the  highest 
drama  and  excitement  our  democratic 
process  has  to  offer  and  should  be 
shown  in  fuU  view  of  the  public  on  the 
TV  screen,  and  not  as  if  it  were  taking 
place  behind  closed  doors  in  some 
smoke-filled  room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  anyone 
would  dispute  that  voting  is  a  central 
aspect  of  our  proceedings.  To  deny  the 
American  people  the  right  to  view  the 
House  while  voting  is  to  blindfold 
them  at  democracy's  most  climactic 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  submit  that 
there  is  nothing  In  this  resolution  and 
what  it  seeks  that  is  intended  to  em- 
barrass any  Member.  A  television  over- 
view of  the  Chamber  would  suffice  for 


the  purpose  of  enforcing  our  broadcast 
rules.  "The  nuinlng  vote  count,  which 
is  all  that  we  now  see,  could  still  be  su- 
perimposed on  that  picture  of  the 
Chamber  without  doing  any  violence 
to  the  rule.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
more  accurate  portrayal  of  our  voting 
behavior  and  activities  than  the  card 
that  is  now  displayed  on  the  TV 
screen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which  I 
have  offered  is  quite  simple  and  self- 
explanatory.  It  recognizes  that  House 
rules  now  call  for  complete  and  uned- 
ited broadcast  coverage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, that  voting  is  an  integral 
part  of  those  proceedings,  and  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Speaker  to  enforce 
that  rule  by  providing  broadcast  cover- 
age of  the  Chamber  while  Members 
are  voting.  Without  that  coverage,  the 
Integrity  of  our  proceedings  surely  suf- 
fers in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people.  Every  vote  becomes  a  15- 
minute  gap  in  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  as  a  means  of  enforcing  our 
present  broadcast  rule  and  restoring 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. A  vote  for  against  this  reso- 
lution is  a  vote  against  sunshine  In  the 
House.  A  vote  this  resolution  is  a  vote 
to  completely  throw  open  the  TV 
window  on  this  Chamber,  let  the  sun- 
shine in,  and  let  the  American  people 
see  their  elected  Representatives  at 
work:  speaking,  legislating,  and,  yes. 
perhaps  most  importantly,  voting. 

For  voting  is,  after  all,  the  very  es- 
sence and  the  culmination  of  our 
democratic  processes,  both  electorally 
and  legislatively.  To  deny  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  view  of  their  Members  of 
Congress  voting  does  serious  damage 
to  this  House  by  casting  a  cloud  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  over  the  integrity 
of  our  proceedings.  I  therefore  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ACCEPTINO  A  STATUE  OP 
JEANNETTE  RANKIN 


The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  concurring  In  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
37),  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SF'EAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakabI  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  conciurent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  37),  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  424,  nays 
4,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  83] 
TEAS-424 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAEIER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5,  nile  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  of  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  on 
Monday,  April  29,  in  the  order  in 
which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  S.  Con.  Res.  37,  by  the  yeas  and 
nays;  and  H.  Con.  Res.  130,  by  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  electronic 
vote. 


Ackennan 

Coleman  (IfO) 

Fuqua 

Addmbbo 

Coleman  (TX) 

OaUo 

CoUlu 

Oarda 

Almnder 

CombeM 

Oaydo* 

Aixteraon 

Conte 

Oejdenion 

Andrew! 

Conyen 

Oekaa 

Annumto 

C^ooper 

Gephardt 

AnUiony 

Couchlln 

Gibbon* 

Appleckte 

Courter 

Oilman 

Armey 

Coyne 

Oinsrich 

Aspln 

Crmif 

OUckman 

AUtnn 

Crockett 

Gonsalez 

AuColn 

Daniel 

Ooodlint 

Dannemeyer 

Gordon 

Barnard 

Oarden 

OradlKm 

Barnes 

Dawhif* 

Oray(IL) 

BarUett 

Daub 

Gray  (PA) 

Barton 

Davii 

Green 

Wat<'man 

delaOana 

Oren 

Bates 

Delay 

Orotberg 

BedeU 

Ouarlnl 

BeUenson 

Derrick 

Oundenon 

Bennett 

OeWlne 

Hall  (OH) 

BenUey 

Dtcklnwn 

HaU.8am 

Bereuter 

Dieka 

Hamilton 

Berman 

DingeU 

Hammenchmldt 

BevUl 

DioOuardl 

Hansen 

Blacti 

DUon 

Hartnett 

BlUrakia 

Donnelly 

Hatcher 

BUley 

Dorian  (ND) 

Hawkins 

BoehJert 

Ooman  (CA) 

Have* 

Bons 

Dowdy 

Hefner 

Boland 

Heftel 

Boner  (TN) 

Dreler 

Hendon 

Bonlor(ia) 

Duncan 

Henry 

Bonker 

Durbin 

Hertel 

BordU 

Dwyer 

Hller 

BOUBO 

DyniaUy 

HUlls 

Boucher 

Dyaon 

Holt 

Boulter 

Early 

Hopkins 

Boxer 

Fckart  (OH) 

Horton 

Breaux 

Eckert  (NT) 

Howard 

Bmnmneld 

Hoyer 

Edwardi(CA) 

Hubbard 

Brown  (CO) 

Bmenon 

Hushes 

BroyhUl 

EncUsh 

Hunter 

Bruoe 

Erdretch 

Hutto 

Bryant 

Evani(IA) 

Hyde 

Burton  (CA) 

Evant(IL) 

Ireland 

Burton  (IN) 

PaaceU 

Jacobs 

PaweU 

Jeffords 

Byron 

Fado 

Jenkin* 

Callahan 

Pelchan 

Joluuon 

Campbell 

Fiedler 

Jonea(NC) 

Carney 

Field* 

Jones  (OK) 

Carper 

Flah 

Jones  (TN) 

Can- 

FUppo 

Kantoraki 

Chandler 

Florlo 

Chappell 

FogUetta 

Kaslch 

Chappie 

Foley 

Kastenmeier 

Cheney 

Ford  (MI) 

Kemp 

Clay 

F«)rd(TN) 

Kennelly 

Cllncer 

Fowler 

KUdee 

CoaU 

Frank 

Kindness 

Cobey 

Franklin 

Klecaka 

Coble 

Prensel 

Kolbe 

Coelho 

Frort 

Kolter 

x.hA 
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Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFaiee 

lasomanino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach  (IA> 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewt((CA) 

Lewl*(FL) 

Lishtfoot 

Llpinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Iiundlnr 

Lungren 


MacKay 


B<anton 
Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martina 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCain 

McCandles* 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McBugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyer* 

Mica 

Michel 

vn>iii«>-i 

MUler  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Monaon 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M<x>re 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bfraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 


Archer 
Crane 


Brooks 
Edwards  (OK) 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Ozley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkina 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Held 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Senaenbreimer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SUJander 

Siaiaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

NAYS— 4 

Hall.  Ralph 
Smith  (NH) 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Huckaby  Weaver 

UdaU 


Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  liobert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Soknnon 

Si>ence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swlndall 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

ThiMBasCCA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrleelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visdoaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolfe 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle  , 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zaehau 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


D  1650 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

the  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  das^s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  150,  as  previously 
passed  by  the  House,  and  that  my  own 
remarks  appear  in  the  Record  Just 
prior  to  this  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCtatENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  the 
additional  motion  to  susijend  the  rules 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY  IN  MAY  1985 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  130). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CEU.]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  130),  on  which  the  yeas 
and  naj^  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  390,  nays 
26,  answered  "present"  10,  not  voting 
7,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  841 


Ackennan 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 


YEAS-390 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Bonki 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 


Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 

r!«n«h«n 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

ColUns 


Combest 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

c:r*ig 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

OingeU 

DioOuardl 

DlZOD 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

DurUn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckan(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

EmeiaoD 

gnglteh 

Erdrelcta 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florlo 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenael 

]^t)0t 

Fuqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Okas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Orotberg 

Quarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

HamUton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hntel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkin* 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Ksstenmeler 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleezka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

laFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  :n.) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uptnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

LoefHer 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 


mrai-K-ay 


Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mica 

M(tiil«lrt 

MlUer  (CA) 

Mffler(WA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 


03rlen 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuneU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Held 

Rlchardaon 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RastenkowaU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  ((TT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scbetier 

Schneider 

Schnjeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SUlander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomoo 

Spenoe 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 
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Thaaiu(OA) 

Watklns 

Wlw 

Torres 

Waxman 

Wolf 

ToiTioelU 

Weber 

Wolpe 

Wela 

Wortley 

Tnflcmnt 

Wheat 

Wricht 

Trmzler 

Whltehunt 

Wytloi 

ValmUne 

Whitley 

Tatea 

Vento 

Whlttaker 

Tatron 

Vtadoaky 

Whltten 

Toung(AK) 

Volkmer 

WUllams 

Tounc  (7L) 

WalSTCn 

WUaon 

Tounc  (MO) 

Wklker 

WiTth 
NATS-26 

Zacbau 

Armey 

Hansen 

Myera 

BxlhMTi 

Hartnett 

Nielsen 

Barton 

Hlllis 

Petri 

Boulter 

Holt 

Shumway 

Burton  <IN) 

Hyde 

Smith.  Denny 

Crmne 

Jeffords 

Stump 

Dutnemejrer 

Kindness 

Vucanovich 

DeLay 

lUcbel 

Wylle 

Oren 

Ifllter(OH) 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT"- 10 

Batenun 

Hller 

Snyder 

DeWlne 

LatU 

Taylor 

Dickinson 

UcCandless 

Fields 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

Edwards  (OK) 

Selberllnc 

Weaver 

Fiedler 

Udall 

Huckaby 

VanderJact 

D  1700 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  stispended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  ON 
BITBURG  CONTROVERSY 

•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  the  President's  sched- 
uled trip  to  Europe,  Including  his 
planned  visit  to  the  cemetery  in  Bit- 
burg.  Germany. 

One  by  one  I  have  watched  my  col- 
leagues and  other  Americans  denounce 
the  President's  decision  to  make  the 
visit  to  a  wartime  cemetery  containing 
the  graves  of  2,000  German  soldiers, 
including  49  members  of  the  Waffen 
SS. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  I  hold 
the  Nazis  and  the  Holocaust  with  the 
same  loathing  and  revulsion  as  all 
those  who  oppose  the  trip  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 

But  I  also  see  the  President's  trip  as 
an  opportunity,  40  long  years  later,  to 
heal  the  woimds  between  our  people 
and  the  Germans.  I  view  his  trip  as 
courageous  and  farsighted.  The  Presi- 
dent will  not  be  saluting  dead  Nazis. 
He  will  be  saluting  live,  free  Germans, 
who  have  denoimced  the  terrible  sins 
of  Hitler.  He  is  a  President  who  is 
strong  enough  to  make  the  proper, 
though  extremely  difficult,  symbolic 
gesture  in  surroundings  that  frankly 
acknowledge  the  past,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  future. 

The  President's  visit  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can exoneration  of  the  German 
people.  They  need  no  exoneration 
from    us,    as   they    have   exonerated 


themselves.  After  the  war,  they  set 
about  becoming  strong  American 
allies.  In  the  face  of  fierce  domestic 
opposition.  Chancellor  Kohl  accepted 
the  placement  of  our  Pershing  mis- 
siles. His  nation  stands  guard  against 
another  terrible  enemy— rampant 
communism,  as  insidious  a  killer  as  the 
Nazis.  Only  the  techniques  vary,  and 
the  Communist's  target  is  every  free 
person  worldwide. 

Germans  have  paid  the  price  of 
world  shame  for  40  years.  I  believe  it's 
time  we  put  the  past  to  rest.  We  can 
remember,  but  not  make  Germany 
relive  It  day  after  day.  The  time  for 
reconciliation  is  now,  and  I  believe  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  strong  Presi- 
dent who  sees  his  duty,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  do  it.« 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAX7B.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  231,  nays 
187,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  85] 
TEAS— 231 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE— 
RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  TO  UNDER- 
TAKE INVESTIGATION  CON- 
CERNING PROXY  VOTINO 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege  under  rule  IX  of 
the  House  rules,  and  I  offer  a  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  151). 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obkt).  The  CHerk  will  report  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

9.  Res.  ISl 

Whereas,  Rule  XI(3Hf)  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  authorizes  (xxnmlttees  to 
adopt  niles  which  allow  voting  by  proxy: 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy 
Is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  create  an  aura  of  secre- 
cy in  legislative  proceedings,  where  none 
should  exist  in  a  truly  representative  body; 

Whereas,  voting  by  proxy  Increases  the 
possibility  and  incidences  of  Inaccurate  rep- 
resentations of  Individual  Members'  votes 
thereby  impartng,  the  individual  rights  and 
duties  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  their  representative  capacity. 

Whereas,  such  inaccuracies  further  in- 
fringe upon  the  Integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  and  the  accuracy  of  official  House 
records  and  documents.  Now,  therefore,  be 
it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Houae  Committee  on 
Rules  shall: 

(1)  Undertake  an  investigation  concerning 
the  matter  of  proxy  voting; 

(2)  Determine  whether  procedures  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  eliminating  proxy 
voting  should  be  established  and 

(3)  Report  back  to  the  House  within  45 
legislative  days  with  recommendations  on 
how  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  official  House 
records  and  documents,  and  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  House  committees. 

MOnOH  TO  TABU  OPrKRKD  BY  MR.  rOLKT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 


Ackerman 

Frank 

Dakar 

Addabbo 

Fuqua 

Oberstar 

Akaka 

Oarda 

Obey 

Alexander 

Oaydos 

Olln 

Anderaon 

Oejdenson 

Ortiz 

Andrews 

Gephardt 

Owens 

Annunsk) 

Olbbnns 

Panetu 

Anthony 

Ollnkman 

Pease 

Applc«ate 

Oonnlea 

Penny 

Gordon 

Pepper 

AUtnt 

Gray(IL) 

Perkins 

AuColn 

Gray  (PA) 

Pickle 

Barnard 

Ouarini 

Price 

Barnes 

Hall  (OH) 

RahaU 

Bates 

Hall.  Sam 

Raniel 

Bellenaon 

Hamilton 

Held 

Bennett 

Hatcher 

Richardson 

Bereuter 

Hawkins 

Robinson 

Bermao 

Hefner 

Rodlno 

Bevffl 

Beftel 

Roe 

naol 

Bertel 

Rose 

Bona 

Howard 

Rostenkowakl 

Bolaod 

Hoyer 

Rowland  (OA) 

Boner  (TN) 

Hubbard 

Roybal 

Banker 

Hushes 

Russo 

BonU 

Hutto 

Sabo 

Bosoo 

Jacobs 

Savace 

Boucher 

Jenkins 

Bcheuer 

Boxer 

Jones  (OK) 

Schroeder 

Breaux 

Jones  (TN) 

Schumer 

Brooks 

Kantonkl 

Sharp 

Bruoe 

Kaptur 

Shelby 

Bryant 

Kennelly 

Slkorskl 

Burton  (CA) 

Klldee 

Slaisky 

Bustamante 

Klecska 

Skelton 

Byron 

Kolter 

Slattery 

Carper 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (FL) 

Carr 

lAFalce 

Smith  (LA) 

Chappell 

LAntos 

Solan 

Clay 

Lehman  (CA) 

Spratt 

Coelho 

Lehman  (FL) 

St  Germain 

Coleman  (TX) 

Leland 

Stassers 

Collins 

Levin  (MI) 

Stallinss 

Cooper 

Levlne  (CA) 

Stark 

Coyne 

Uplnskl 

Stokes 

Darden 

Uoyd 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Long 

Studds 

delaOana 

LowTy(WA) 

Swift 

Dellums 

Luken 

Synar 

Derrick 

Lundlne 

TaUon 

Dirks 

MacKay 

Thomas  (OA) 

DInceU 

Man  ton 

Torres 

Dixon 

Markey 

TorrtceUi 

Etonnelly 

Martinez 

Towns 

Dorfan(ND> 

Matsul 

Trafleant 

Dowdy 

Mavroules 

Traxler 

Downey 

Masoli 

Valentine 

DurMn 

McCurdy 

Vento 

Dwyer 

McHuch 

VIsclosky 

Dymally 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Dyson 

Mlkulskl 

Walsren 

Early 

MiUer  (CA) 

Watklns 

Erkart  (OH) 

MlneU 

Edwards  (CA) 

MItcheU 

Weiss 

l>>irllsh 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Erdrelch 

MoUohan 

WhlUey 

Evans  (n,) 

Montcomery 

Whltten 

PasceU 

Moody 

Williams 

Fazio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wilson 

Pelfhan 

Mrasek 

Wlrth 

FUppo 

Murphy 

Wise 

Florto 

Murtha 

Wolpe 

Poclletta 

Natcher 

Wright 

Foley 

Neal 

Wyden 

ForddC) 

Nelson 

Yatea 

Ford(TN) 

NIchoU 

Yatron 

Fowler 

Nowak 
NAYS-187 

Young  (MO) 

Archer 

Bad  ham 

Barton 

Armey 

BarUett 

Bateman 
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BedeU 

HeiUT 

Porter 

BenUey 

HUer 

PutseU 

Blllrakis 

Hlllis 

Quillen 

BlUey 

Holt 

Ray 

Boehleri 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Boulter 

Horton 

Ridge 

Broomfleld 

Hunter 

RInaldo 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Ritter 

BroyhUl 

Ireland 

RoberU 

Burton  (IN) 

Jeffords 

Roemer 

Callahan 

Johnson 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Kaalch 

Roth 

Carney 

Kastenmeler 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Rowland  (CT) 

Chappie 

Kolbe 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Saxton 

Cllnger 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

CoaU 

lAtU 

Schneider 

Cobey 

Leach  (lA) 

Schuette 

Coble 

Leath(TZ) 

Schulze 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

Combest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shaw 

Conte 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shumway 

Coughlin 

Ughtfoot 

Shuster 

Courter 

Livingston 

SlUander 

Craig 

Loeffler 

Skeen 

Crane 

Lott 

Slaughter 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith  (NH) 

Daub 

Lungren 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Mack 

Smith.  Denny 

DeLay 

Madlgan 

Smith.  Robert 

DeWlne 

Marlenee 

Snowe 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Snyder 

DloGuardl 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Doman  (CA) 

McCain 

Spence 

Dreler 

McCandless 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Stenholm 

Eckert  (NY) 

McDade 

Strang 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Stump 

Evans (lA) 

McGrath 

Sundquist 

Pawell 

McKeman 

Sweeney 

Fiedler 

McKlnney 

Swindall 

Fields 

McMillan 

Tauke 

Fish 

Meyers 

Tauzin 

Franklin 

Michel 

Taylor 

Frenzel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Thomas  (CA) 

OaUo 

Miller  (WA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Oekas 

Mollnart 

Vucanovtch 

Monson 

Walker 

Ooodllng 

Moore 

Weber 

Oradlson 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Green 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whlttaker 

Gregg 

Myers 

Wolf 

Grottwrg 

NIelson 

Wortley 

Gunderson 

O'Brien 

WyUe 

HaU.  Ralph 

Oxtey 

Young  (AK) 

Hammerschmldt  Packard 

Young (FL) 

Hansen 

Parris 

Zschau 

Hartnett 

Paahayan 

Hendon 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Rnnior  (MI) 

Edwards(OK) 

Jones  (NO 

Brown  (CA) 

Frost 

Kindness 

Conyers 

Gingrich 

Selberllng 

Crockett 

Hayes 

Udall 

Edgar 

Huckaby 

Weaver 

D  1720 

Mr.  ATKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


cratic  and  Republican  sides  that  there 
would  be  no  more  votes  this  evening  in 
order  that  they  might  fulfill  their 
commitments. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]  was  standing  up  prepared  to 
move  ahead  with  something  that  the 
administration  very  much  wants  to  see 
done  and  it  had  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  might  have 
had  general  debate  today  on  the  State 
Department  authorization.  We  were 
prepared  with  that  to  go  ahead,  but 
there  was  an  agreement  made  and  I 
am  sure  it  was  entered  into  in  perfect- 
ly good  faith  by  the  people  on  the 
other  side  that  intended  to  see  it  kept, 
that  there  would  be  no  additional  mo- 
tions. This  motion  that  we  have  just 
voted  on  violated  that  agreement. 

I  have  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
get  assurances  that  I  thought  would 
be  kept  or  would  be  enforced  by  the 
responsible  leaders  on  the  other  side 
that  there  would  not  be  any  further 
votes  tonight  and  thi^  we  could  pro- 
ceed in  this  fashioip.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  those  assurances,  be- 
cause while  they  might  want  to  give 
them,  they  cannot  give  them. 

Under  those  circumstances,  in  order 
to  protect  Members  of  the  Democratic 
ard  the  Republican  sides  who  have 
made  commitments  made  to  them  that 
they  might  attend  other  affairs  this 
evening,  it  being  5:30.  really  there  is 
no  other  recourse  except  to  move  to 
adjourn. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Wright,  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
very  much  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  achieve  an  agreement  with  the 
other  side  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther votes.  We  had  made  commit- 
ments to  Members  on  both  the  Demo- 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  239.  nays 
174,  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  86] 
YEAS— 239 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to; 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  include  there- 
in extraneous  material,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fsict  that  It  exceeds  two  pages 
of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $3,347.50. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Month  of  May  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Child 
Safety  Awareness  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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D  1740 

Mr.  KRAMER  and  Mr.  COUGHLIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1985,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EDOICUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defence,  trmnsmitUng  three  reports  of 


violation  of  adminlatrmtlTe  (»ntrol  of  appro- 
priations, pursuant  to  31  U^C.  1517(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmittins  four  reports  of  vio- 
lation of  administrative  (xintrol  of  appro- 
priations, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notification  of 
three  violations  of  the  ststute  prohibiting 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  in 
excess  of  amounts  available  In  an  appropria- 
tion or  fund  In  advance  of  an  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  31  t7.S.C.  1381:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  tSO  million  or  more  (Trans- 
mittal No.  85-25).  pursuant  to  10  t7J3.C. 
133b  (M  SUt.  1288);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Awlstance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more,  pursu- 
ant to  10  n.S.C.  133b  (M  SUt.  1288);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  and  other  au- 
thorities to  extend  certain  expiring  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  on  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  25,  1938,  chap- 
ter 878.  secUon  4(dKl)  (89  Stat.  711;  88  SUt. 
72,  73);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  targets  for 
net  Imports,  domestic  production  and  end- 
use  consumption  of  energy  for  calendar 
years  1985,  1990.  1995.  and  2000.  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  73fil(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or 
more  (Transmittal  No.  85-25).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2778(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  design  and  con- 
struction services  estimated  to  cost  $450  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  85-24).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  3771  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-«4);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Banltruptcy 
Procedure  prescribed  by  the  Court,  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  2075  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-82);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the    United    SUtes,    transmitting    amend- 


ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  C^vll  Proce- 
dure prescribed  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  2072  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-83);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June 
29.  1936.  chapter  858.  secUon  208  (90  SUt 
380).  section  804  (84  Stat.  1033;  94  Stat. 
2241;  95  SUt.  184).  and  section  809(a)  (89 
SUt.  880;  94  Stat.  2241;  95  SUt.  184);  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaher- 
les. 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
agency Oeothermal  Coordinating  Council 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-410.  section  302(a);  to  the  Ckimmittee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Farm  (Credit  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1980  (OAO/OOD-85-32: 
AprU  8.  1985).  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  2260(a); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Agriculture. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon.  transmitting  two  drafts  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  508  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982.  as  amended,  to  improve  cost  recovery 
for  Federal  Aviation  Administration  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  26  U.S.C.  9802(bKl)  to 
provide  that  amounts  in  the  Ainwrt  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  not  be  Invested,  nor  obli- 
gations held  by  such  fund  earn  interest,  for 
a  limited  period;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission's  program  for 
inspecting  operating  nuclear  powerplanU 
(OAO/RCED-85-5;  April  24.  1985);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Intelligence  and 
intelligence- related  activities  of  the  U.8. 
Oovemment.  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, Armed  Services,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PUBUC  Bn.TJS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  tiimself.  Mr.  Ah- 
DERsoit,   Mr.  Shu  arm.  Mr.  TAtnoi. 
Mr.  WiLSOH.  and  Mr.  Fields): 
H.R.  2269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  to  reform  and  improve  regu- 
lation of  the  transporUtlon  of  oU  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 
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By  Mr.  CALLAHAN: 

HJt.  2270.  A  Mil  to  amend  tUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  direct  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  to  determine  the  most  coat  ef- 
fective methods  of  acquiring  medical  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  otherwise  to  promote  addi- 
tional health  care  for  eligible  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 

H.R.  2271.  A  bill  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation by  providing  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
amoimt  of  the  expenses  for  household  and 
dependent  care  services  necessary  for  gain- 
ful employment  which  may  be  taken  Into 
account  for  computing  a  tax  credit:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

HJl.  2273.  A  biU  to  make  permanent  the 
free  rate  of  Customs  duty  on  imported  hat- 
ters' fur.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
method  of  payment  of  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York: 

HJl.  2275.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  release  a  liml- 
Utlon  on  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  previously  conveyed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  the  city  of  BaUvla.  NT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UOHTPOOT: 

HJl.  2277.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum  tax  for  capital  gains 
on  sales  of  farm  property  by  Insolvent  farm- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  HEFTEL  of  HawalL' 

HJl.  2278.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  salted  and  dried  plums,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conu&ittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LACK)MARSINO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Rrrmt,  Mr.  Rahobl,  Mr. 
Wn.80M.  f/Lr.  KxKP.  and  Mr. 
McEwKH): 

HJl.  2279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution within  the  United  SUtes  of  two 
USIA  films  relating  to  Afghanistan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
'Ptrrm,  and  Mr.  Biacmsi): 

H.R.  2280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
education,  research,  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McDade)  (by  request): 

HJl.  2281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  create  the 
Cor(>oration  for  Small  Business  Investment 
and  to  transfer  certain  functions  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  the  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness. 


By 'Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  (for 
blmaelf.  Mr.  ftr  OaaMAiv.  Mr.  Oo«- 
lALMZ,  Mr.  Amnnzio.  Mr.  Mttchku, 
Mr.  FAtnmoT,  Mr.  Naai,  Mr.  L*- 
Palcx.  Mr.  Lunm,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Vorro,  >Ir.  Oaecia.  Mr.  Romm,  Mr. 
Coanm,  Ms.  KAiriTa.  Mr.  Toaaxs, 
Mr.  MAaroa,  Mr.  Pusrxa,  Mr.  Wokt- 
UT,  Mr.  McKnmcT.  Mr.  AcaatMAa. 
Mr.  BAna.  Mra  Bozia.  Mr.  BnMAa. 

Mr.       BomOB       of       Mlrhtgan         Ifr. 

BaTAirr.  Mr.  Baowa  of  California. 
Mra.  BtntToa  of  Califomla,  Mrs. 
Btboh.  Mr.  Cora.  Mr.  Comaa.  Mr. 
CoKLHO,  Mr.  OK  Ijano,  Mr.  Dtmailt, 
Mr.  Dixoa,  Mr.  Dowwar  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dnaani,  Mr.  Dwraa  of 
New  Jtxwey,  Mra.  Coluxs.  Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMi.  Mr.  Edwabiw  of  Callfomia. 
Mr.  FoGLiXTTA.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Faoar. 
Mr.  OuAann.  Mr.  HAWKna,  Mr. 
Hatb.  Mr.  Harm,  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
KocTKATia,  Mr.  iMLun.  Mr.  iMnm* 
of  California.  Mr.  MAamnz.  Mr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Mabxkt,  Mr.  Mnxaa 
of  (California.  Mr.  Mmra.  Mr. 
MoAKLBT,  Mr.  MOODT.  Mr.  a*-»»»«^ 
Mr.  MuaPBT.  Mr.  Ownrs.  Mr.  Pamst- 
TA,  Mr.  Paicx.  Mr.  Rahgkl,  Mr. 
RoTaAL,  Mr.  Savais,  Mr.  Saxtoh, 
Mr.  ScBxnaa.  Mr.  SaiBiauiw.  Mr. 
STAaa,  til.  StoBxa,  Mr.  Stttdiw,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Waxmaii.  Mr.  Waiss. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mi.  Wiax.  and  Mr. 
Yoimc  of  Alaska): 
HJl.  2282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form disclosure  of  the  rates  of  interest 
which  are  payable  on  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  WaniHny  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  tUmaelf.  Mr. 
ArnxoATa.  and  Mr.  Raball): 
HJi.  2283.  A  bill  to  designate  United 
SUtes  Route  22  By-Pass  in  Welrton.  WV,  as 
part  of  the  IntersUte  System  under  section 
139(b)  of  tiUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  liimself  and  BCr. 

FAtTHTBOT): 

H.R.  2284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  health  insurance  widely 
available  to  individuals,  based  on  income 
and  assets,  under  a  competitive  system; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself.   Mrs. 
BintTOH  of  California.  Mr.  Stokks. 
Mr.  Owxiis.  Mr.  Towhs,  Mr.  Mitch- 
BLL,    Mr.    SoLAHZ.    Ms.    Oakab.    Mr. 
CoLKMAif  of  Texas.  Mi.  Fobs  of  Ten- 
neMee,  Mrs.  Collihs.  Mr.  Fasckix. 
Mr.  DDaicK,  and  Mr.  Biaoci): 
HJl.  2285.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  intra- 
HMO   competition   demonstration   project; 
Jointly,  to  the  C^ommitteea  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  2286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  refugee  as- 
sistance authorities  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 
H.R.  2287.  A  bill  enUUed:  the  "Prebora 
(Children's  CivU  Righto  Act  of  1985";  JolnUy. 
to  the  Committees  on  E^nergy  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Walkbb.  Mr.  BtntTOH  of  Indiana,  and 

Mr.  DiWiHX): 

HJl.  2288.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition 

of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  apartheid  poU- 

cles  of  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  and 


to  Implement  certain  measures  to  encoiuage 
South  Africa  to  change  such  policies:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

HJl.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  VH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  off-budget 
treatment  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  trust  fund  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  C(»nmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madk^am): 

HJl.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  orphan 
drug  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  related  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  C^ommerce. 

HJl.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  primary  health 
care  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 

HJl.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  program  of  Insurance 
of  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for  el- 
derly homeowners;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 

HJl.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
establlahment  of  standards  for  long-term 
health  care  insurance;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJ.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
foreign  powers  from  oolonizing  or  control- 
ling countries  and  peoples  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 

HJ.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year 
term  of  office  for  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  to  provide  that  no  Member 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  may  serve 
for  more  than  three  4-year  terms,  to  provide 
that  no  Senator  may  serve  for  more  ttian 
two  terms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

HJ.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  urging  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  allow 
Dr.  Semyon  Gluzman  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJ.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  18.   1985.  as    "National  Flowers-by- 
Wire  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  (Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 

HJ.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  complete 
cessation  of  nuclear  test  explosions  must  be 
related  to  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
maintain  credible  deterrent  forces  and  that 
any  test  ban  agreement  must  be  verifiable 
and  must  be  made  in  the  context  of  deep 
and  verifiable  arms  reductions;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mi.  O'BRIEN: 

HJ.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  for  terms  of  2  and 
4  years  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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By  Ui.  SHXTMWAY: 

B.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  deslKiuttlng 
October  30.  1086.  u  "I>eyte  Landing  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Ui.  PUQUA; 

H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institute  for  their  decision  to  expand  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington-Dulles International  Airport  as  a  re- 
pository for  the  space  shuttle  Enterprise 
and  other  significant  aircraft  and  spacecraft 
of  the  national  collection;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 

H.  Res.  148.  Resolution  to  declare  vacant 
Indiana  E}ighth  Congressional  District:  con- 
sidered and  not  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MICHEU 

H.  Res.   149.  Resolution  condemning  the 
Marrlst-Lenlnist    regime    In    Nicaragua;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  LOTT: 

H.  Res.  150.  Resolution  raising  a  question 
of  privilege  of  the  House;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 

H.  Res.  151.  Resolution  directing  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  undertake  an 
Investigation  concerning  the  matter  of 
proxy  voting:  laid  on  the  table. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

94.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  of- 
ficial government  relations  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  serotte  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  eivU  liber- 
ties of  Orthodox  Christians  living  In 
Turkey:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  postal  serv- 
ice subsidies  for  the  blind  and  handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.    DUNCAN    Introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 

3394)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Ruth.  St.;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  Hatks  and  Mr.  Swwr. 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Bceklkbt. 

HJl.  36:  tdr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Hatvs,  and  Mr. 
Mkazsk. 

H.R.  75:  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr.  Dammfrm. 
and  Mr.  Chznet. 

H.R.  76:  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr.  DkLat.  and  Mr. 
Dakivkkkydl 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  DAjnmfZYKR. 

H.R.  239:  Mr.  Dwrra  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SxnnA,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  433;  Mr.  Clmgkr.  Mr  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lkvih  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Buhtow 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Kkamkr. 

H.R.  443:  Mr.  MoRHisoif  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Mamtor.  and  Mr.  Blaz. 


HJl.  503:  Mr.  Coimas. 
HJl.   533:   Mr.   OtifomcH.   Mr.   SiKoanu. 
Mr.  KoLTm.  Mr.  Stangclans.  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KVLSKI. 

HJl.  533:  Mr.  STAifOKLAKO.  Mr.  KoLTn. 
and  Mr.  GiifORicH. 

H.R  602:  Mr  Biluakis  and  Mr.  Abmxt. 

H.R.  665:  BCr.  LAirros. 

HJl.  797:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Okkas.  Mr. 
Whitkhurst.  Mr.  AjfDRXws.  Mr.  Foouitta. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Koltoi.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
WoRTLKT.  Mr.  DnxoMS.  Mr.  LaMORKN.  Mr. 
MtTRnrr.  Mr.  Mokson.  Mr.  AitCoin.  Mrs. 
CotxiNS.  Mr.  SHinrwAT.  Mr.  Babtok  of 
Texas.  Mr.  IaFalcx.  Mr.  Savacs.  Mr.  Armxt. 
Mr.  DoRjfAii.  and  Mr.  LrviH  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  816:  Mr.  Packard. 

HJl.  864:  Mr.  McCxniOT.  Mr.  Bustamantk. 
and  Mr.  Pahrta. 

HJi.  1006:  Mr.  Moorbxas.  Mr.  Dwm  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brtakt.  Mr.  Torrks.  Ms. 
Oaxar.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Slaugrtxr.  Mr. 
QmLLXN.  1^.  LxuuTD,  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

HR.  1033:  Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Pdxins.  Mr. 
BBvnx.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Jorxs  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Danixl.  Mr  StmiA.  Mr  Fazio,  Mrs.  Schkki- 
DKR.  Mr.  WoLTK.  Mr.  Skibkrung.  Mr.  Fdqda. 
Mr.  NXAL.  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr. 
Mrazxk.  Mr.  Martinxz.  Mr.  Koltxx.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Hxitxl  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Bonkxr.  Mr.  Cunoxx,  Mr. 
Cauahan,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Crandlxr. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr  Wtdxn,  Mr.  McKinnxt, 
Mr.  Dardkn,  Mr.  Miixxx  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Rocxss,  Mr.  DxTNCAN.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Skxxn. 
and  Mr.  Chxnkt. 

HJl.  1108:  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Missouri. 

HJl.  1140:  Mr.  Ixxland  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

HJl.  1188:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Crafpix.  Mr.  FiSR.  Mr.  Gxkas,  Mr.  McKxr- 
NAN,  Mr.  SxnrDQUisT.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  MooRHXAD.  Mr.  Danixl.  Mr. 
DixoH.  Mr.  Watkins.  B^.  Davis.  Bir. 
KoLTXR.  Mr.  WoLT,  Mr.  Skxlton.  Mr.  Jonks 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Bulxt.  Mr.  Fo«nA.  Mr. 
HxRTKi  of  Michigan.  Mr.  BROOMnxLD.  Mr. 
Bxtant.  and  Mr.  Lokitlxr. 

HJl.  1190:  Mr.  Walgrzn.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr. 
Maxlknkx.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  McHtroH. 

H.R.  1305:  Mrs.  Llotd.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Blilxt.  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  CoNTXRS.  iii.  LxviN  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  McOrath. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Walgrxn.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Roukkma.  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

HJl.  1317:  Mr.  Arcrxr  and  Mr.  Vandkr 
Jagt. 

H.R.  1363:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  DxWinx. 
Mis.  BxNTLXT,  Mr.  Combxst.  Mr.  Packard. 
and  B^.  Boultkr. 

HJl.  1339:  Mr.  Lighttoot. 

HJl.  1392:  Ui.  Fiklds  and  Mr.  Pricl 

HJl.  1345:  Bdr.  Dannxmztxr. 

HJl.  1348:  Mr.  Kastknmkixr,  Mr.  Dkl- 
LCMS.  Mr.  Hatxs.  1^.  Bkrman,  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  B£r.  Faontroy. 
BCr.  STTnuM.  Mr.  Millxr  of  California.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Ht.  Foolirta,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Wdss.  Mr.  LxLAND.  Mr.  Bxdxll.  Mr.  Ranokl. 
Hi.  Ackxrman,  Mr.  Evans  of  nilnols,  Mrs. 
Boxxx,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Savaok.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr  Mrazxk. 
and  Mr.  Minxta. 
H.R.  1369:  Mr.  Donnxllt. 
H.R.  1399:  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr.  Sxhsxnirxn- 
nxr.  Mr.  Carpxx.  Mr.  McCain.  Mrs.  Llotd. 
Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Wtdxn.  Mr.  Wxbxr.  and  Mr. 
Sunia. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Bustamantx.  Mr.  Crock- 
XTT.  Mrs.  Btron.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Stokxs. 
and  Mr.  Hxrrx'.  of  Hawaii. 


H.R.  1481:  Mr.  Coi 

H.R.  1533:  Mr.  Wiktb.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Dtjrbin,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Cotnx.  Mr.  Obxr- 
star.  and  Mr.  Mrazxk. 

H.R.  1534:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1569:  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sxi- 
BXRLiNO,  1^.  PAurrrROT.  Mr.  Rarall,  Mr. 
JxrpoRDS.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lxland, 
Mr.  Millxr  of  California.  Mr.  Owxns,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Martinxz.  Ms.  Kattur. 
Mr.  Bxdxll.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Rangxl.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Vxnto,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Coxlro,  Mr.  Russo.  Mrs.  Bozxx. 
Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  1^. 
KiLDXx.  Mr.  E^DWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1650:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  Mr.  Studos.  and  Mr.  Jkpporos. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr  Prank. 

H.R.  166S:  Mr.  Daschlx.  Mr.  Olin,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1673:  Mr.  Owxns,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr. 
HxrrxL  of  Hawaii.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Koltxr. 
Blr.  Savagx.  Mr.  Rxgula.  Mr.  I'owns,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 

XLL. 

H.R.  1673:  Mr.  Koltxr.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Owxns.  Mr.  Rarall.  Brir.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Idi.  Mitchxll.  B^.  Rxgula.  Blr. 
WoRTLXT.  B4r.  VxNTO.  B4r.  Hawkins.  Btrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Gsjdknson,  and  Mr.  MRAfXK 

H.R.  1679:  B4r.  Oxlxy. 

H.R.  1690:  Mr.  Rosx,  Bfr.  Millxr  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  NowAK.  B^.  FusTXR.  Mr.  DxL- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  tii.  Vxnto,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dtson.  B4r.  Stokxs,  Mr. 
BxRMAN,  Mr.  Frank,  Blr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr  Andrews,  tdr.  RrrrxR,  Mi.  Fazio,  and 
B^.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1715:  Mr.  Whxat.  Bfr.  Mitchxll.  Mr. 
Savagx,  Mi.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mi.  Lxland. 
and  Mi.  Fazio. 

HJl.  1730:  Mi.  Skxxn.  Bdr.  Pxnnt.  BCr. 
HxrrxL  of  Hawaii,  and  Mi.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Ford  of  Bflchl- 
gan.  Mr.  Foourta.  and  BCr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  1730:  BCr.  JoNXS  of  North  Carolina, 
BCr.  Bouchxr.  BCr.  Barnard.  BCr.  Writtakxr. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  BCr.  Young 
of  Missouri.  BCr.  Dorqan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  McKinnxt,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of  BCissls- 
sippl. 

HJl.  1739:  BCr.  Armxy,  BCr.  Yatxon,  and 
BCr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1844:  BCr.  Lxland,  BCr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Bohkzr.  BCr.  GuNDXRSON,  BCr.  Frank,  Mr. 
NowAK.  BCr.  Clay.  BCr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Obkr- 
STAR,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bxrman,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Koltxr.  Mi. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  BCartihxz,  Mr.  Owxns,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  BCr.  Rangxl. 

HJl.  1868:  Mr.  Frxnzxl,  Mr.  Stknholm, 
Mr.  Fish.  BCr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Donnxllt,  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Florio.  BCr.  Bustamantx,  Mr.  Torrxs.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCs.  Oakar.  and  BCr.  Sol- 
omon. 

H.R.  190S:  Mr.  Pxrkins.  BCr.  Millxr  of 
Ohio.  BCr.  Obxrstar.  and  BCr.  Koltxr. 

H.R.  1906:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Savage,  BCr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, BCr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  BCr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Stark,  BCr.  Foglietta.  BCr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
BCr.  Howard,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  BCr.  Wolpe.  BCr.  BCartiniz.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Oilman,  BCrs.  Boxxr.  Mr. 
Murphy,  BCrs.  Burton  of  California,  BCr. 


Chandlxr,  BCr.  Duncan,  Mr,  McKxaH/ui,  Mr. 
Skxlton,  and  BCrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  1910:  BCr.  Applcgatk.  BCrs.  Boxn.  M». 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  BCr. 
Hayxs.  BCr.  MooDY,  and  BCr.  Bxrman. 

H.R.  1917:  Mr.  Bkvill.  BCr.  PuQU*.  BCr. 
Daniel.  BCr.  Quillxn,  BCr.  Lent,  BCr.  Rox. 
BCr.  Lxland,  Mr.  Owxns.  BCr.  Montgomxiy, 
BCr.  Walgrxn,  BCrs.  Collins,  BCr.  Coklbo, 
BCr.  Pxrkins,  BCrs.  Lloyd,  BCr.  Swindalu 
BCr.  Rangxl,  BCr.  Daschlx,  BCr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  BCr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1940:  BCr.  Spratt,  BCr.  Stnar.  BCr. 
DWTXR  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Schumkr.  BCr. 
MnxpHY.  BCr.  Bustamantx,  BCr.  Fascxll.  BCr. 
BCatsui,  BCr.  Mitchell,  and  BCr.  Bxdkll. 

H.R.  1960:  BCr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Stokxs.  BCr. 
Mrazxk.  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  BCitchxll,  BCr. 
Olickman.  and  Mr.  icn.ngg 

H.R.  1965:  BCr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  BCr. 
CONYXRS,  BCr.  HiLLis,  BCr.  Murprt,  Mr. 
QuiixxN.  BCr.  ScHAxrax,  BCr.  Sundquut,  BCr. 
Vandxr  Jagt,  BCr.  Whitxhurst.  and  BCr. 
Wtlix. 

H.R.  3024:  BCr.  BCaxtinkz  and  Mr.  Ramcxl. 

HJl.  3034:  BCr.  Rox.  BCr.  Pauntrot.  BCr. 
Lbvinx  of  California,  BCrs.  Collins,  and  BCr. 
Koltxr. 

H.R.  2098:  BCr.  Nichols  and  BCr.  Pakkis. 

H.R.  3108:  BCr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3137:  BCr.  Towns.  Mi.  Fauntiot.  and 
BCr.  Koltxr. 

H.R.  3247:  BCr.  Downky  of  New  York.  BCr. 
Dixon,  and  BCr.  Murpht. 

H.R.  2363:  BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Rox,  BCr. 
Klxczka.  BCr.  Wilson.  BCr.  Prank.  BCr.  Lago- 
marsino.  BCr.  BCartinxz,  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr. 
**»»T*^.  BCrs.  Collins,  BCr.  Sunia,  BCr. 
McOrath.  BCs.  Kaptur.  and  BCr.  Lktinx  of 
California. 

H.R.  2266:  BCr.  Florio  and  BCs.  Mikulski. 

UJ.  Res.  1:  BCr.  Schxuzr. 

HJ.  Res.  27:  BCr.  Hammxrschmiot,  BCr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Blr.  McCollum,  BCr. 
Gxkas,  BCs.  Snowx,  BCr.  Dickinson,  BCr. 
Lxach  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Broompixld,  BCr.  Latta, 
and  BCr.  Wtlix. 

HJ.  Res.  46:  BCr.  Tallon,  BCr.  Paohatan, 
Mr.  Udal^  BCr.  Kanjorski,  BCr.  Obxrstar, 
BCr.  Robinson,  BCr.  Ackxrman,  BCr.  Richard- 
son. BCr.  Sabo.  BCr.  Stokxs,  BCr.  McHugh. 
BCr.  KxMP,  BCr.  Gibbons,  BCr.  Stangxland. 
BCr.  DioOuARDi,  BCr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Craig, 
BCr.  Kastknmkixr.  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  BCartih 
of  New  York,  BCr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  BCr. 
ScRAKPXR,  BCr.  Brucx.  BCr.  Socorski,  BCr. 
Trapicant,  BCr.  GiLMAN.  BCr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Staggxrs,  BCr.  Rogxrs,  BCr. 
DxNNY  Smith,  BCr.  Yatron.  BCr.  Rkoula.  BCr. 
Stallinos.  BCr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
BCr.  Shaw,  BCr.  Dxrrick.  BCr.  Courtxr,  BCr. 
Solomon,  BCrs.  BCxyxrs  of  Kansas,  BCr.  Bou- 
chxr. Mr.  Wirth,  BCr.  Hxnry.  Mr.  Scrumxr, 
BCr.  Stratton,  BCr.  Lukxn,  BCr.  MPAmr  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mrs.  Johnson,  BCr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  BCr.  BCarkxy. 

HmJ.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Bxrxutkr.  BCr.  Gxkas. 
BCrs.  Johnson,  BCr.  Nxlson  of  Florida.  BCr. 
Chandlxr.  BCr.  Fuqua,  and  BCr.  Boulter. 

H.J.  Res.  112:  BCrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Derrick.  BCr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  BCr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kostmaykr. 
Mr.  LowxRY  of  California,  BCr.  Schaxpxx. 
and  BCr.  Wyten. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  BCr.  Gxkas.  BCr.  BCinxta,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  BCr.  Boehlert,  BCr.  Light- 
POOT.  BCr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Howard.  BCr.  Smttb 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roemkr,  BCr.  Saxton, 
BCr.  Solomon.  BCr.  Scheuer.  BCr.  Skelton, 
BCr.  SuNDQUiST,  BCr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  BCr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Yatroh.  BCr.  Dixon, 
BCr.   Wilson,   BCr.   Heptxl  of   Hawaii,   BCr. 


Rooxxs.  BCr.  I^vin  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Shklbt, 
and  BCr.  Spkmck 

UJ.  Res.  158:  BCr.  Ackxkman.  BCr.  Aodab- 
Bo.  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  ANisxaoN.  BCr.  Andrxws. 
BCr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Archb.  BCr.  w*»»«»i> 
BCr.  Barnks,  BCr.  Batxman,  BCr.  Bxbkll.  BCr. 
BnMAR,  BCr.  Bxvnx,  BCr.  Biagci.  BCr.  Bni- 
RAKU,  Mi.  Blaz,  BCr.  Blilxt,  BCr.  Bolans, 
BCr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  BCr.  Borski,  BCr.  Bosoo,  BCr.  Bou- 
cher. BCrs.  Boxxx.  BCr.  Brooks.  BCr.  Bxown 
of  California,  BCrs.  Buxton  of  California, 
BCr.  Bustamantx,  BCr.  Caxnxy,  BCr.  Caxpb^ 
BCr.  Caxx,  BCr.  Chandlbl  BCr.  Cbappkll,  BCr. 
Chappix,  BCr.  Clay,  BCr.  Coxlho,  BCr.  Contx, 
BCr.  Conyxxs.  BCr.  Coopix,  BCr.  Coucblin. 
BCr.  CouxTKR.  BCr.  Coynx.  BCr.  Crockxtt.  BCr. 
Danixl,  BCr.  Dardkn,  BCr.  Daschle,  BCr. 
Daub,  BCr.  ox  la  Garza,  BCr.  Dkllums,  BCr.  ox 
Lugo,  BCr.  Dickinbon,  BCr.  Dingxll,  BCr. 
Dixon,  BCr.  Donnoxt,  BCr.  Dowdy  of  BCis- 
slsslppi.  BCr.  DuxxiN,  BCr.  Dwrxx  of  New 
Jersey.  BCr.  Dymally,  BCr.  Early,  BCr.  Edgar, 
BCr.  Emxrson,  BCr.  Exorxich.  BCr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  BCr.  Fasckll,  Mi.  Fauntxoy,  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Fxighan,  BCr.  Pish.  BCr.  Flifpo, 
BCr.  Flokio,  BCr.  Foglixtta.  BCr.  nuNK.  BCr. 
FUMKZXL,  Mi.  Fxost,  BCr.  Pustxx,  BCr.  Oaixo, 
BCr.  Gxjdknboh,  BCr.  Gxkas,  BCr.  OxpaAxor, 
Mr.  GONZALXZ,  BCr.  Goxdon,  BCr.  Oxat  of 
Pennsylvania,  BCr.  Orxxn,  BCr.  Gxotxxxg, 
BCr.  GuAXiNi,  BCr.  Oundxxson,  BCr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.,  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Hammxr- 
schmiot, BCr.  Hansxn.  BCr.  Hatchxr.  BCr. 
Hawkins,  BCr.  Hayes,  BCr.  Hxphkr,  BCr. 
Hxptel  of  Hawaii,  BCr.  Henry,  BCr.  Hkxtkl  of 
BCichlgan,  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Hoxton,  BCr. 
Howard.  BCr.  Hotek,  BCr.  HucRXs.  BCr. 
Hmro.  BCr.  Ixxland,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  Jxf- 
poRos,  BCrs.  Johnson,  BCr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  BCs.  Kaptur,  BCr.  Kasich,  BCr. 
Kemp,  BCrs.  Kennelly,  BCr.  Kildke,  BCr. 
KoLTEX.  BCr.  KosTMAYEK,  BCr.  LaFalcb,  BCr. 
Lagomaxsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  BCr.  Latta,  BCr. 
Lkacb  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  BCr. 
Leland,  BCr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lcvin  of  BCichlgan. 
BCr.  Levine  of  California,  BCr.  Lightpoot, 
BCrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  BCr. 
LUJAN,  BCr.  LimEN,  BCr.  LtmoiNX,  BCr.  Lun- 
GXKN,  BCr.  McCoLLUM,  BCr.  McDade,  BCr. 
McGxATH,  BCr.  McBCnxiAN,  BCr.  BCack,  BCr. 
BCaoigan,  BCr.  BCanton,  BCr.  BCaxkxy,  BCr. 
BCaxtin  of  New  York.  BCr.  BCaxtinxz,  BCs. 
BCiKULSKi,  BCr.  BCiLLXR  of  Washington,  BCr. 
BCiNRA.  BCr.  Mitchell,  BCr.  Moaklxy,  BCr. 
MoLLOHAN,  BCr.  MONTCOMKRY,  BCr.  Moody, 
BCr.  Mbazek,  BCr.  Murfhy,  BCr.  Murtra,  BCr. 
NxAL,  BCr.  NxLsoN  of  Florida,  BCr.  Nichols, 
BCs.  Oakax,  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr.  Obey,  BCr. 
Ort!Z,  BCr.  Owxns.  BCr.  Peppex,  BCr.  Per- 
kins. BCr.  Price,  BCr.  Puxsell,  BCr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Rangel,  BCr.  RxGtnji,  BCr. 
Reid,  BCr.  Richardson,  BCr.  Rinaldo,  BCr. 
Roberts,  BCr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  BCr.  Rodino. 
BCr.  Rox.  BCr.  Roxmxx.  BCr.  Rosx,  BCr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  BCr.  Roybal.  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr. 
Savage,  BCr.  Schaeper,  BCr.  Shaxp,  BCr.  Shaw, 
BCr.  SiKORSKi.  BCr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Snyder.  BCr. 
Solarz.  Blr.  Stokes.  BCr.  Stratton.  BCr. 
Sunia.  BCr.  Swipt.  BCr.  Stnar.  BCr.  Tallon. 
BCr.  Tauke,  BCr.  Tauzih,  BCr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  BCr.  Torres,  BCr.  Torricelli,  BCr. 
Towns,  BCr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Valentine.  BCr. 
Vento,  BCr.  VoLKMER,  BCr.  Walgren,  BCr. 
Waxman,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  Whtt- 
TAKER.  BCr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Wirth,  BCr.  Wolp, 
BCr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Wortley,  BCr.  Wright.  BCr. 
Wyden,  BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
and  BCr.  Young  of  BClssourl. 

H.J.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Lantos.  BCr.  Thomas  of 
California.  BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  BCr.  Dio- 
OuARDi,  BCr.  Shumway.  BCr.  Shxlby.  BCr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Livingston.  BCr.  Con- 


YEXS.  BCrs.  BoGCS.  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  McKni- 
NEY.  BCr.  RuDD,  BCr.  Coopxx.  BCr.  Hatchxx. 
BCr.  Baoham.  BCr.  Lowxxy  of  California,  BCr. 
Udall.  BCr.  Foxo  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Skxlton, 
BCr.  Coxlho,  BCr.  BCcOkath,  BCr.  Txaxlxr. 
and  BCr.  Watkins. 

H.J.  Res.  182:  BCr.  Davis,  BCr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  BCr.  Dickinson,  BCr.  Hopkins,  BCr. 
Kilbbx,  BCrs.  Llotd,  BCr.  BCavxoulxs.  BCr. 
Rat.  BCr.  Ruoo.  BCr.  Skxlton.  BCr.  Stxatton, 
BCr.  Emxxson.  BCr.  Huxeaxo.  BCr.  Spxncx,  BCr. 
I^ATH  of  Texas.  BCr.  Spxatt,  BCr.  BCaoigan. 
BCr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  BCr.  BCaxtin  of  New 
York.  BCr.  TAincx,  BCr.  ^mttm  and  BCs. 
Oakax. 

HJ.  Res.  193:  BCr.  Waxman.  BCr.  Saxton, 
BCr.  Htdx.  BCr.  Buxton  of  Indiana,  BCr. 
Caxnxt.  BCr.  Caxpxr.  BCr.  Coxlbo.  BCr. 
Borxki.  BCr.  Fauntxoy.  BCr.  Rxio.  BCr. 
Sunia.  BCr.  Conyxrs,  BCr.  Solarz,  BCr.  Cour- 
txr. BCr.  Armxy,  BCr.  Howard,  Mr.  Grxxn, 
BCr.  Traxlxr.  BCr.  Hammxrschmiot.  ICr. 
Florio,  BCr.  I>tson,  BCr.  Stangxland,  BCrs. 
Johnson,  BCr.  Boxrlxrt,  BCr.  Dymally,  BCr. 
FoGLnrrTA.  BCr.  Pricx.  BCr.  Hansxn,  Mr. 
Hoxton.  BCrs.  BCaxtin  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Hutto, 
BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kindness,  BCr. 
Latta,  BCr.  Lewis  of  California,  BCr. 
McDabb.  BCr.  McHugr.  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  BCr.  Pxost.  BCrs.  Holt.  BCr.  BCack. 
BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  03xien,  BCr.  Coats,  Mr. 
SuNDQinsT,  BCr.  Pacxaxd,  BCr.  Baknes.  BCr. 
Pepfxk,  BCr.  Roxmxx.  BCr.  Taukx.  BCr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Valxntinx.  BCr. 
Daxokn,  BCr.  Wortlxy.  BCr.  Wtlix,  BCr. 
JoNXS  of  North  Carolina,  BCr.  Lundinz,  Mr. 
Wolpx.  and  BCr.  Vandxr  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  BCr.  Rox.  BCr.  Mukphy.  BCrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Sunia.  and  BCr.  Savagx. 

B.J.  Res.  245:  BCr.  Kildxk 

H.J.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Bevill.  BCr.  Conte.  BCr. 
OE  LA  Garza.  BCr.  Lowert  of  California.  BCr. 
Rodino,  and  BCr.  Crockett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Sharp,  BCr.  McEwxh, 
BCs.  Fiedler,  BCr.  Sikorski,  BCr.  Young  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Solomon.  BCr.  Lott,  and  BCr. 
Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  BCr.  Gregg  and  BCr. 
McCain. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Frost.  BCr.  Prick, 
BCrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Stokxs,  BCr.  Lxvin  of 
BCichlgan,  and  BCr.  BCartinxz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  99:  BCr.  Cars.  BCr.  Busta- 
mantx. and  BCr.  Lungrkn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  BCr.  Sxnsenbrenner,  BCr. 
RuDD,  BCr.  Rinaldo,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
BCr.  Weber,  and  BCr.  Hendon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  BCrs.  Boxer.  BCr.  Savage, 
BCr.  Frost.  BCr.  Barnes,  and  BCr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  125:  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Brown  of 
California.  BCr.  Hawkins,  and  BCr. 
McGrath. 

H.  Res.  31:  BCrs.  Bitrton  of  California.  BCr. 
Rose.  BCr.  BCanton,  BCr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Foster, 
BCr.  Foglietta,  BCr.  Paunthoy,  BCr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Ford  of 
BCichlgan,  BCr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. BCr.  Torres,  BCr.  Young  of  BClssourl.  BCr. 
Savagx.  and  BCrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.  Res.  122:  BCr.  Evans  of  nilnols.  BCr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  BCr.  Yatron.  and 
BCr.  Bonior  of  BClchig&n. 

H.  Res.  130:  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  Dellums,  BCr. 
Stokes,  BCr.  McMillan,  BCr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, BCr.  Roe.  Mr.  Saxton.  BCr.  Rahall, 
BCr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Kastenmeier,  BCr. 
Rangel.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Jacobs,  BCrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  BCr.  LaFalcx, 
Mr.  Hayes.  BCr.  Foglietta,  BCr.  Mitchell, 
BCr.  Garcia,  and  BCr.  Owens. 

H.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Oallo,  BCr.  Kindness,  BCr. 
Frank.  BCr.  Writehuxst.  BCr.  Bxyant.  BCr. 
Fish.  BCr.  Bedell,  BCr.  Heftkl  of  Hawaii,  BCr. 
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RUDD,  Mr.  BusTAMAiTR.  Mr.  Dkxixk  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lownr  of 
California.  Mr.  Atplscatk.  Mr.  Baktor  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Wdkr.  and  Mr. 
K01.BK. 
H.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Mttchsll  and  Mr.  Moixo- 

RAH. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tons  and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk  s  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

90.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council.  San  Angelo.  TX.  relative  to  Federal 
funding  for  the  Emergency  Pood  Assistance 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

91.  Also,  petition  of  First  Allied  Corp.. 
Rochester.  NY.  relative  to  the  corporation's 
bid  for  Conrail:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

93.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Com- 
merce. CA.  relative  to  the  administration's 
proposed  budget  cuts  in  State  and  local  as- 
sistance programs  in  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R.  1555 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
—Page  70.  line  13.  strike  out   "and":  line  24, 
strike  out  the   period  and   insert   in   lieu 
thereof  ":  and":  aod  after  line  34.  insert  the 
followinr 

(9)  It  is  also  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  peaceful  cooperation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  that  particular  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  students  of  the  Car- 
ibbean region. 

Page  71.  line  0.  after  "developing  coun- 
tries" Insert  "(including  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  region)". 

By  Mr.  OEJDENSON: 
—Page       30.       line       17.       strike       out 
"$3,900,400,000"  both  places  It  appears  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,895,400,000". 

Page  36.  strike  out  lines  15  through  23  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC    Mt.    HVHANrrAUAN    ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE 
NONOOMIfUNIST  CAMBODIAN 

PCOPLK. 

(a)  AuTHOiuxATioK.— The  President  may 
make  available  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  of  part  I  and  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for 
the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  noncommunist 
Cambodian  people,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Erracnvx  Datx.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Act  and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  October 
1. 1987. 


HJl.  3088 


By  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO: 
—Page  33.  after  line  2.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC  MS.  DISnUBUnON  wmUN  THE  UNITED 
BTAISS  TWO  DSIA  FILMS  BKLATINC 
TO  ATGHANISTAN. 

Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence  of 
section  501  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(32U.S.C.  1461  >- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  a  master 
copy  of  tlie  films  entitled  "Afghanistan 
1983:  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  Continues" 
and  "We  Are  Afghanistan":  and 

(3)  upon  evidence  that  necessary  United 
SUtes  rights  and  licenses  have  been  secured 
and  paid  for  by  the  person  seeking  domestic 
release  of  such  a  film,  the  Archivist  shall  re- 
imburse the  Director  for  any  expenses  of 
the  Agency  in  making  the  master  copy  of 
such  fUm  available,  shall  deposit  such  film 
in  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  shall  make  copies  of  such  film 
available  for  purchase  and  public  viewing 
within  the  United  SUtes. 
Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

•  •  •  /  s?iow  unto  you  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  Though  I  speak  vHth  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels  and  have 
not  love,  I  am  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
clanging  cymbaL—l  Corinthians  12:31, 
13:1. 

God  who  is  Love,  teach  us  to  love. 
Forgive  us  when  we  downgrade  love  as 
weak  or  sentimental  or  irrelevant.  You 
have  said  that  love  fiUfills  all  the  law. 
You  have  commanded  us  to  love  our 
enemies  and  those  who  "despitefully 
use  us."  You  have  told  us  that  love 
outlasts  everything.  Teach  us  to  love. 
Government  cannot  love,  but  people  in 
government  can  and  ought.  Teach  us 
to  love.  In  times  of  stress  when  we 
grow  impatient  with  one  another  and 
emotions  flare,  help  us  to  love  one  an- 
other and  to  love  those  whom  we 
serve.  Under  pressure,  dear  Lord,  give 
us  cool  heads  and  warm  hearts.  Teach 
us  to  love.  In  His  name  Who  is  Incar- 
nate Love.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS.  1985) 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  for  10  min- 
utes each,  of  course,  and  special  orders 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for  Sen- 
ator Stioks,  Senator  Cochrak,  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  and  Senator  Baucus, 
and  then,  if  time  permits,  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32,  the  budget  resolution. 
The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween 12  noon  and  2  pjn.  today  for 
the  party  caucuses.  When  the  Senate 
does  reconvene  at  2  pjn.,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the  budget 
resolution  and  all  that  that  entails. 
Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected  during 
the  session  today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


A  GRAND  SLAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
our  Chaplain  strokes  a  grand  slam 
home  run  with  his  prayer  this  morn- 
ing on  the  issue  of  love,  from  Corinthi- 
ans, which  is  really  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  parts  of  that  remarka- 
ble text.  I  always  have  gravitated 
toward  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
love  when  we  scrap  as  we  do  on  issues 
in  this  Chamber.  Nevertheless,  with- 
out it  we  would  find  ourselves  slipping 
into  anarchy  and  discord  and  that  has 
never  happened  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  comity  and  caring  and  love  of 
our  fellow  man.  So  it  is  a  tough  mes- 
sage. We  do  not  hear  it  sometimes  and 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  heed  it  as  we 
head  into  what  will  be  a  very  spirited 
few  days— and  exhausting  ones,  too. 
So,  again,  we  thank  him  for  his 
prayer — one  so  very  timely  and  very 
much  appreciated. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  for  the  minority 
and  majority  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RtTDMAH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  at  this  time  imder  the 
special  order  that  was  provided  for  me 
by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  COCHRAN  REPORTS 
ON  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGA- 
TION TO  NATO  COUNTRIES 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    it 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  the 


delegation  to  Europe  led  by  our  major- 
ity leader.  I  was  glad  we  had  a  chance 
to  express  our  appreciation,  in  behalf 
of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  for  the  unity  and 
support  within  the  NATO  alliance  for 
the  arms  reduction  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  defense  policies 
which  have  led  to  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

I  am  convinced  that  without  solid 
support  in  Elurope.  the  negotiations 
that  are  now  imderway  would  not  be 
taking  place,  and  the  chances  for 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  be  nearly  as  good  as 
they  are. 

At  the  center  of  these  policies  is  the 
research  that  has  been  authorized  and 
is  being  conducted  into  the  possibili- 
ties for  defending  against  nuclear 
attack.  Much  interest  was  expressed 
during  our  meetings  with  European 
leaders  about  the  work  being  done  in 
this  area.  I  detected  a  firm  belief 
among  those  with  whom  we  talked 
that  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
was  largely  responsible  for  causing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

It  was  also  apparent  to  me  that  the 
Ehiropeans  do  not  want  anyone  to  be 
under  the  illusion  that  SDI  and  the  re- 
search effort  it  includes  will  eliminate 
in  the  near  future  the  need  for  the  de- 
terrence that  only  a  credible  nuclear 
capability  provides.  This  sentiment 
was  expressed  to  us  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  always  with  strong  convic- 
tion, by  every  government. 

Another  impression  I  have  from  the 
visit  is  the  hope  in  Ehirope  for  friendly 
resolution  of  differences  that  exist  in 
the  trade  area.  We  are  very  important 
to  each  other  economically.  That  is 
fully  realized  in  Europe. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  economic  simunit 
in  Bonn  which  begins  today,  I  think 
the  meetings  we  had  were  very  useful 
in  focusing  attention  on  American  con- 
cerns over  agricultural  trade  subsidies 
and  the  deteriorating  trade  balance  of 
the  United  States.  Our  friends  in 
Europe  go  to  the  summit  with  a  much 
keener  sense  of  the  economically  uin- 
healthy  situation  on  many  American 
farms  and  the  pressure  that  is  build- 
ing to  take  more  aggressive  action  to 
gain  a  bigger  share  of  world  markets 
for  agricultiutd  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Europe  does  not  want  to  engage  in  a 
trade  war  with  us.  We  do  not  want 
that,  either.  Much  effort  will  be 
needed  to  bring  about  a  relationship 
based  on  fairness  and  mutual  respect 


This  "bullet"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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for   the   economic   Interesta  on  both  Mr.  President,  at  thia  point  I  aak  8.  Would  the  payment  llmlt*Uon  apply  to 

sides  of  the  AtlanUc  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  ques-  the  dlacounted  loan? 

in  connection  with  the  tnule  prol.  Uons    «,d    an«.ers    «,ncernin«    the  ^^-.-^.Tfa^^^.^e^Sy^e'miS.' 

lems.  Mr.  President,  the  circumstances  market  loan  proposal  be  printed  In  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^„  applied  u>  loan  pro- 

we  face  today  with  the  imbalance  Is  RK»mD.  ceed*.  If  it  were,  that  would  certainly  limit 

very  troublesome  and  I  am  sure  will  There  being  no  objection,   the  list  the  effectlveneaa  of  the  loan  as  a  marketing 

occupy  a  place  that  Is  high  on  the  was   ordered    to   be    printed    in   the  tool. 

agenda  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  R»cord.  as  follows:  9.  What  about  fanner-owned  reservea,  «et- 

among  the  Western  leaders  In  Bonn.  QuMnoiia  akd  Answns  "idea,  and  so  forth? 

These  are  the  circumstances  as  they  i.  What  ta  a  "marketing  loan'7  ?J*!^*'"T"*^'?'™"^''*"*"**Kl*.'^.lJ!f 

apply  to  our  agricultural  trade.         J  o/^cSc^To^'hi^h^  f'lT rVo^tTaf  u^tT^^^^.^'^^^^^c. 

^TAI^^  r^'i^  '^°-  "  r^f  "^^  Sw^toTpay"^^  onTe  oS2  ^ue  "on  through  set.«ide«  or  acreage  reduction 

projected  by  the  Department  of  Agrl-  ^^  niarket  price  whichever  Ib  leas.  It  is  dif-  programs,  then  the  marketing  loan  Is  e«)e- 

culture  that  we  would  aeU  in  overseas  j^^^t  from  the  current  system  of  loans.  ciaUy  needed, 

markets  this  year  some  $36.5  billion  which  must  be  either  repaid  In  full  or  the  10.  Why? 

worth    of    U A-produced    agrlcultiu^  commodity  is  forfeited  to  the  government.  CurrenUy  when  the  U.S.  cuts  producUon 

commodities.    Last    month,    however,  a.  How  would  it  work?  of  a  crop,  other  exporting  countries  tend  to 

thftt  nralortlon  was  chansed  to  t35  5  As  with  the  current  system,  these  loans  expand   their   acreage   of    the   same   crop, 

hminn    al^now  if  U  l^^nroiec^  would  be  offered  to  farmer,  at  harvest  with  knowing  that  price,  for  those  commodities 

billion,  and  now  It  Is  f«Jj^  PJ^"^  the  crop  as  collateral.  Interest  would  accrue  wiU  stay  up  because  of  U.S.  price  .upporu. 

by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tnat  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  fanner  could  repay  the  However,  with  the  marketing  loan  the  U.S. 

U.S.  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  j^^^^  ^  ^^^  time  before  or  at  loan  maturity  farmer  Is  protected  but  prices  are  aUowed  to 

wUl  amount  to  only  $34.5  billion  this  (9_ii  months).  move  downward,  which  removes  the  price 

year.  3.  How  would  It  be  administered?  umbrella    from    foreign    competitors    and 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  very  short  There  are  several  options.  The  simplest  causes  them  to  assume  market  risks. 

period  of  time,  our  expectations  with  'nl«ht  be  to  have  ASC8  make  nonrecourse.  H-  What  are  the  choices  a  fanner  has 

r«.n^t  to  what  we  wllTSe  able  to  seU  «n*rketlng  loans  avaUable  to  farmers  at  har-  with  the  marketing  loan? 

respect  to  wnai  we  wiu  oe  »oie  to  sen  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  USDA  determine  the  re-  BasicaUy.  three.  Here  are  some  examples: 

in  overseas  markets.  Including  the  Eu-  p^yn,ent  level  based  on  market  prices  each  ( l  >  SettU  and  teU  at  uttlemenl  price 

ropean  market,  have  been  reduced  dra-  ^^^  p^ce  d»u  from  the  Agricultural  Mar-  Under  this  situaUon  the  farmer  would  get 

matically.   Some   are   suggesting   that  feting    Service    and    SUtlstlcal    Reporting  a  loan  of  M.OO  per  unit  and  setUe  with 

this  Is  a  symptom  of  the  total  Illness  service  could  be  used  to  determine  repay-  USDA  at  >3.70.  If  he  immediately  sold  at 

that  is  affecting  D.S.  trade,  because  ment.  During  the  first  month  after  the  loan  $3.70,  he  would  be  guaranteed  the  $4.00: 

agrictllture  historically  has  been  the  is  taken  out.  the  producer  could  be  required     ^^an „ $4.00 

strongest  part  of  U.S.  trade  capability,  to  repay  the  full  face  value  of  the  loan  in    p^  ^w* S.70 

nn..»  »J-r„-  ♦«  Ay^  «K«..f  uo  T  hnnffl  o"'*'"  to  encouTagc  orderly  marketing.  In-                                                                     

What  are  we  to  do  about  It?  I  hope  t^rest  would  be  charged,  but  could  be  re-  oiu„  .t  setUement                                   +M 

Senators  will  review  legislation  that  I  ^^^  „  „^^  to  allow  repayment  and  SuToriw  of  thl^iiiitiiity                  -f^  70 

Introduced  a  few  weeks  ago  that  would  avoid  government  takeover  of  commodities.     ^*  *""*  °^  ^'^^  commooiiy +3.i» 

include  a  provision  in  the  new  farm  4.  How  much  would  this  program  cost?  Realized  price                                 4  00 

bill  that  has  to  be  written  this  year.  There  would  be  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  t^M  ,M,h^i^,a^„a  ««  <n 

caUed  a  marketing  loan.  rather  than  corts.  compared  to  current  pro-  ^^j^^'"*  ""*'  ^^  "^^  '"^'  '^"''  "*'  ^ 

In   essence,   this   would   permit   the  "T^JL,-  _-„m  it  he  more  cost  effecUve  Under  this  situation  the  farmer  would  get 

Government  to  advance  a  nonrecourse  tl^  the  current  promms?  »  '<»*"  °^  **^  '^'^  **"!*  **  *^''°  ^^  ""'^ 

loan  to  farmers,  similar  to  the  loan  current    programs    lead    to    government  M  he  holds  and  the  price  goes  to  $3.90.  the 

that  is  permitted  under  current  farm  takeover  of  surplus  stocks  which  are  costly  foUowlng  is  the  realized  price: 

policies.  But  Instead  of  Just  forfeiting  to  store  and  difficult  to  dispose.  The  cost  to     Loan — $4.00 

that  loan  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  the  taxpayer  of  acquiring  and  storing  these     Pay  liack 3.70 

season,  the  farmer,  even  though  it  is  a  stocks  is  greater  than  simply  discounting 

nonrecourae  loan,  could  redeem  that  the  amount  of  loan  repayment.  Thus,  the     Gain  at  setUement -^.30 

loan  at  either  the  loan  rate  provided  ^^^^^  "*°  *"""**■  "*^  government    sale  of  the  commodity +3.90 

In  the  law  or  the  market  price,  which-  j^t^l  by  encouraging  loan  repayment             Realized  price 4.20 

ever  is  lower.  even  at  a  discounted  level.  USDA  receives  o)  settle  and  hold  toith  price  going  dovm 

What   this   will   permit,   or,   rather,  working  capital  which  can  immediately  be  to  t3.S0 

what  it  will  force,  is  the  sale  In  Inter-  reinvested  or  used  to  reduce  the  Federal  on'der  this  situation  the  fanner  would  get 

national  markets  of  U.S.-produced  ag-  deficit.  a  loan  of  $4.00  and  settle  at  $3.70  per  unit. 

ricultural  commodities.  No  longer  will  Beyond  that,  the  marketing  loan  offere  ^  ^e  holds  and  the  price  goes  down  to  $3.50, 

foreign   competitor   be   able   U,  ^  J,^-  ^re^e^^'ll^tirp^.^^^^.^lcl;  '^^  '"""^^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^'^  ^^^  ''^'^  ^ 

their  prices  Just  below  the  U.S.  loan  ^es  the  prognuns  more  cost-effective.            ^'""■r *i^ 

rate  and  expect  an  automatic  advan-  g  How  would  the  safety  net  for  farmers    Payback ^-^^ 

tage  in  competition  with  us  In  interna-  be  maintained  under  this  program?  <-i  i      ,     »«i          ♦                                    j.  « 

tional  markets.  We  are  losing  market  Farmers  would  receive  the  protection  of     ^^  t,'^         "'^h,: ,«« 

share     and    this    Is    damaging— some  the  initial  value  of  the  loan,  plus  whatever    Sale  of  the  commodity +3Mi 

may  »y  even  destroylng-the  abUlty  Urget  price  is  in  place,  if  market  prices  go             Realized  price 3.80 

«*rte  f..^«o^  »<^ />nmru>t«  nvc>nu>ajs  down.  farmers  would  still  have  the  assur-  x«:»u«^  m «.<:                                     ».»» 

Of  U.S^armer8  to  compete  overaeas  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  provides  a  cer-  These  examples  iUustrate  that  under  the 

Mr.  President.  I  have  compuea  a  list  ^^^  miniTnuin  safety  net  to  provide  needed  program  outlined  above  a  farmer  would  be 

of  questions  that  I  have  been  asked  by  f^^g^  fjo^.  assured  a  support  level  but  the  option  Is  still 

persons  who  have  looked  at  this  pro-  7.  If  this  is  in  addition  to  target  prices.  Is  avaUable  for  him  to  consider  a  marketing 

posal   and    who   are    interested   in   it,  the    marketing    loan    discount    a   kind    of  strategy.    In    other    words,    he   can    make 

with  answers  to  these  questions,  in  the  "double-dip"  for  farmers?  money  above  the  loan  with  good  marketing. 

hnn*"  that  thLs  will  helo  exDlain  what  ^o-  not  f^y  ™ore  than  the  current  pro-  Of  course,  poor  marketing  could  result  in  a 

t^i^™«rfcltin^  ln*n  U   what  it^fcs  to  ««"  "^ch  provides  the  fanner  both  defl-  realized    price   below   the   loan.   As   a   last 

this  marketing  loan  is.  what  it  seeks  to  ^^^^^^  payments  and  unlimited  forfeitures  resort,  however,  a  fanner  can  simply  forfeit 

do.  how  it  will  help  improve  our  com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^  ^^^^j.  ^^^^  marketing  the   nonrecourse   loan.    If   this   option   U 

petltive  position  In  agricultural  trade,  j^an     the    government    actuaUy     receives  chosen,  the  farmer's  realized  price  is  the 

how  much  it  could  cost  the  U.S.  Gov-  money  back  from  farmers  instead  of  recelv-  loan  rate. 

emment,  so  that  other  Senators  can  ing  commodities  which  are  difficult  to  dis-  12.  Is  this  an  export  subsidy  that  will  get 

be  better  advised  about  this  proposal.  pose  of  and  costly  to  store.  us  In  trouble  with  OATT? 
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No.  this  is  no  more  an  exjHJrt  subsidy  than 
the  current  target  price  and  loan  system. 
Products  would  be  priced  at  the  same  level 
for  domestic  and  export  use,  unlike  those 
countries  which  do  subsidize  exports.  How- 
ever, it  will  allow  us  to  have  competitive 
prices  which  should  allow  us  to  export. 

13.  Does  the  marketing  loan  idea  have 
support  from  anyone  else? 

Yes— and  It  Is  picking  up  support  all  the 
time.  The  idea  has  l)een  endorsed  in  various 
forms  by  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion, some  rice  Interests,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization,  and  at  least  one  State 
Farm  Bureau. 

14.  Some  people  think  the  proposal  Is  a 
potential  budget  buster.  Can  budget  expo- 
sure be  limited? 

Yes.  A  limit  can  be  established  on  the 
amount  the  Secretary  can  discount  loans. 
This  would  create,  however,  a  new  floor  for 
world  prices  and  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
the  effort  to  make  X5S.  products  competi- 
tive in  world  markets.  Another  option  Is  to 
limit  participation  In  the  program,  and  a 
number  of  different  ways  to  do  this  are 
being  considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

SYMMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  Is  recognized 
under  the  previous  order. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  FALL  OP  SAIGON 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  1985  is 
a  year  of  great  anniversaries.  Forty 
years  ago.  in  May.  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  destroyed  Nazi  Germany 
and  rescued  the  people  of  Europe  from 
Hitler's  savage  occupation.  Forty  years 
{igo,  in  Augtist,  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  crushed  the  military  empire 
of  Japan  and  liberated  the  people  of 
Asia.  These  anniversaries  are  cause  for 
celebration. 

But  1985  is  also  a  year  of  remorse. 
Ten  years  ago,  today,  the  United 
States  watched  helplessly  as  Saigon 
fell  and  North  Vietnam  defeated  and 
subjugated  the  people  of  Indochina. 

Regrettably,  the  40th  armlversary 
celebration  of  V-E  Day  [victory  in 
Europe]  and  V-J  Day  [victory  over 
Japan]  is  tarnished  by  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  D-V  [defeat  in  Vietnam]. 

It  Is  important  for  the  American 
people,  and  vital  for  us  in  Congress,  to 
imderstand  the  reason  for  this  trage- 
dy. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  was  one  of 
the  last  U.S.  Congressmen  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  I  saw  the  de- 
termination of  those  brave  people  to 


fight  for  their  freedom— and  their 
very  lives— right  up  imtil  the  end.  I 
saw  also  the  hopelessness  of  their 
task. 

The  question  which  plagues  America 
on  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Saigon  is:  "How  did  we  lose;  why  did 
we  fail?"  Some  explanations  for  Amer- 
ica's defeat  are  shamefully  wrong. 

For  example,  in  discussing  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  narrator  of 
the  recently  produced  PBS  series, 
"Vietnam:  A  Television  History"  de- 
clares: The  Americans  "counted  nearly 
60,000  dead  and  more  than  300,000 
woimded.  It  was  America's  first 
defeat."  But,  like  most  of  the  national 
media,  PBS  does  not  reveal  the  real 
reason  for  America's  first  defeat.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  North  Viet- 
nam's victory  was  inevitable;  that 
America's  and  South  Vietnam's  cause 
was  doomed. 

But,  North  Vietnam's  victory  was 
not  preordained.  The  reason  for  Amer- 
ica's loss  in  Vietnam  is  not  found  in 
the  nobility  of  the  Communist  cause 
or  the  superiority  of  the  Communist 
soldier,  because,  Mr.  President,  we  did 
not  lose  on  the  battlefield. 

Col.  Harry  Summers  recalls  a  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Tu  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  in  Hanoi  in 
1975: 

Colonel  SinofERS.  You  know,  you  never 
defeated  us  on  the  battlefield. 

Colonel  Td  [pondering  this  remark  for  a 
minute].  That  may  be  so.  but  it  is  also  irrel- 
evant. 

Colonel  Tu,  of  course,  was  correct. 
In  finally  deciding  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  America's  unbroken 
string  of  battlefield  victories  became 
Irrelevant.  The  war  was  not  lost  on  the 
battlefield;  the  war  was  lost  here,  in 
Congress. 

Colin  Gray,  then  assistant  director 
of  the  prestigious  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London, 
fixed  the  real  reason  for  America's  loss 
in  Vietnam,  explaining: 

For  good  reason,  most  Americans  appear 
convinced  that  their  country  lost  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  TTiat  is  not  quite  true.  The  facts 
are  that  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  had  effectively  won  the  war  by 
mid  or  late  1972.  and  then— in  America's 
case  at  least— proceeded  to  discard  that  vic- 
tory. 

John  Colvln,  counsel  general  at  the 
British  Mission  in  Hanoi  during  the 
war,  agrees  with  Gray,  declaring: 

Victory— in  American  hands,  was  not  so 
much  thrown  away  as  shuimed. 

How  and  why  did  America  discard 
and  shun  victory  in  Vietnam?  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  during  the  last 
Vietnam  years.  It  is  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant for  me  to  tell  the  blimt  truth: 
America  lost  the  war  in  Vietnam  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  legislated  defeat  in 
Vietnam. 

To  prove  this  painful  thesis,  I  must 
remind  you  of  events  in  Vietnam  in 


1972,  when,  Colin  Gray  believes, 
America  had  effectively  won  the  war 
and  before  we  shunned  victory. 

On  March  31,  1972,  North  Vietnam's 
Defense  Minister,  General  Giap.  called 
on  "the  Vietnam  people's  armed  forces 
to  march  forward  to  complete  victo- 
ry." The  Communists  hurled  14 
combat  divisions  spearheaded  by  600 
Soviet  tanks  across  the  17th  parallel  in 
the  biggest  attack  of  the  war. 

The  Easter  offensive  was  South 
Vietnam's  moment  of  truth.  President 
Thieu  told  his  countrymen,  "this  is 
the  final  battle  to  decide  the  survival 
of  our  people.' 

Unlike  the  Tet  offensive  4  years  ear- 
lier, U.S.  military  support  was  now 
limited.  Only  about  60,000  troops  were 
in  Vietnam  at  the  time,  and  none  of 
them  participated  in  ground  combat 
other  than  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  main  U.S.  support  came  from  the 
air.  President  Nixon  imleashed  tre- 
mendous tactical  and  strategic  air 
strikes  to  help  crush  the  Commiuiist 
offensive. 

Along  with  the  massive  air  strikes, 
President  Nixon  ordered  the  mining  of 
North  Vietnam's  ports— a  bold  move 
which  was  long  overdue.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  North  Vietnam's  imports 
from  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  en- 
tered from  the  sea.  95  percent  at  Hai- 
phong. Almost  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  ammimltion  and 
weapons  reached  North  Vietnam  from 
the  sea. 

Predictably,  the  President's  firm 
action  was  denounced  by  a  storm  of 
criticism  in  liberal  media  and  by  the 
hand-wringers  in  Congress.  Senate 
doves  voted  to  condemn  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  mine  Haiphong.  One  Senator 
exclaimed,  "we  must  act  at  once  to  re- 
verse this  fateful  error.  Armageddon 
may  be  only  hours  away." 

But,  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly backed  President  Nixon.  A 
Sindllnger  poll  showed  that  76  percent 
of  the  American  people  supported 
Nixon's  initiatives  In  Vietnam.  A 
Harris  survey  foimd  that  64  percent 
supported  the  mining  of  Haiphong, 
and  74  p>ercent  thought  It  Important 
that  South  Vietnam  did  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

The  U.S.  bombing  and  mining  were 
vital,  but  if  the  Communist  drive  was 
to  be  stopped  the  ARVN  had  to  stop  it 
on  the  ground.  As  General  Westmore- 
land explained. 

Here,  apparently,  was  the  ultimate  test  of 
the  long  years  of  American  effort  to  create 
a  viable  South  Vietnamese  armed  force. 
Even  as  the  test  developed,  the  last  Ameri- 
can battalions  began  to  move,  not  to  help  in 
the  fight,  but  to  complete  American  with- 
drawal. As  the  results  eventually  demon- 
strated, the  ARVN  for  all  of  its  many  errors 
in  plans  and  execution,  no  longer  required 
the  assistance  of  American  ground  troops. 

As  President  Nixon  said: 

U.S.  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  and  the 
use  of  our  air  power  against   targets  In 
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North  Vietnam  helped  nve  the  day.  but  the 
flfhtlnc  on  the  ground  w»a  done  exclusively 
by  South  Vietnam  force*.  The  South  Viet- 
namese demonstrated  in  1972,  that  they 
could  effectively  stop  the  Invasion  on  the 
ground  If  they  were  adequately  armed  and 
provided  with  air  support. 

By  September.  North  Vletzuun's 
forces  had  retreated.  A  captured  Com- 
munist document  conceded  that  "We 
failed  to  accomplish  our  sprlns- 
summer  plan.  Objectives  have  not 
been  achieved."  Pour  hundred  of 
North  Vietnam's  tanks  had  been 
knocked  out;  close  to  100,000  Conunu- 
nlst  regiilars  had  been  killed. 

Finally,  after  10  years  of  fighting,  a 
successful  formula  had  been  found  to 
deny  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists. Severely  tested  by  the  Easter  of- 
fensive, this  formula  required  several 
segments  for  success: 

First.  American  military  advisers 
were  still  needed  to  aid  the  ARVN. 

Second.  American  air  support  was 
required  to  destroy  enemy  positions 
and  to  discourage  future  invasions. 

Third,  mining  Haiphong  was  neces- 
sary to  discourage  Communist  offen- 
sives by  preventing  a  sustained  mili- 
tary attack  in  the  South. 

Fourth,  most  importantly,  because 
the  ARVN's  ground  troops  proved 
they  could  challenge  North  Vietnam's 
best  units,  American  combat  troops 
were  no  longer  needed  In  Vietnam. 

Under  these  promising  conditions. 
Congress  proceeded  to  legislate  defeat 
In  Vietnam— first,  by  preventing  any 
future  n.S.  military  action  in  Indo- 
china, and  later,  in  1975,  by  denying 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  the 
military  aid  necessary  for  their  self-de- 
fense. 

After  nimierous  unsuccessful  efforts, 
congrauional  liberals  finally  pushed 
through  the  Case-Church  amendment 
on  June  29.  1973.  preventing  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  terms  of  Case-Church  were  cate- 
gorical: 

Ifotwlthstandlnc  any  other  provision  of 
law.  on  or  after  August  16.  1973,  tio  funds 
herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  or 
Indirectly  combat  acUvltles  by  United  States 
military  forces  In  or  over  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon  had  vetoed  previous 
bills  to  cut  off  American  military 
action  in  Indochina,  and  he  denounced 
Case-Church  vigorously,  but  the  bill 
was  veto  proof.  It  passed  278  to  124,  09 
percent,  in  the  House  and  S4  to  36,  71 
percent,  in  the  Senate. 

Not  satisfied  with  preventing  any 
future  military  support  to  our  allies. 
Congress  proceeded  to  deny  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  the  basic 
weapons  and  supplies  needed  for  their 
defense. 

In  1972-73.  U.S.  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  was  $2.1  billion. 

In  1973-74,  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
was  cut  to  $964  million. 


In  1974-75.  the  year  of  the  final 
communist  offensive.  U.S.  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  totaled  only  $700 
million. 

Such  drastic  cuts  in  military  supplies 
crippled  the  ARVN.  Helicopter  mis- 
sions dropped  from  16.000  a  month  to 
3.000  a  month  because  of  a  shortage  of 
spare  parts  and  gasoline.  In  the  final 
battle  in  1975.  the  ARVN  desperately 
lacked  all  types  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 

I  remember  very  vividly  a  ride  In  a 
Huey  helicopter  that  was  in  such  poor 
shape  that  I  was  certain  no  American 
troops  would  have  used  it.  It  was  liter- 
ally a  stripped  down  version  of  a  Huey. 
I  thought  to  myself  at  the  time  that 
the  situation  must  be  very  bad,  indeed, 
or  these  people  would  not  be  using 
equipment  that  was  in  this  poor  condi- 
tion. There  were  no  spare  parts  to 
repair  the  equipment.  There  was  noth- 
ing they  could  do  but  make  do  with 
what  they  had. 

Tran  Van  Lam,  South  Vietnam's 
Foreign  Minister,  came  to  Washington 
to  plead  for  a  $300  million  supplemen- 
tary appropriation,  but  he  was  told  by 
several  Congressmen  that  the  ARVN 
was  not  fighting  effectively.  Tran  Van 
Lam  replied: 

We  fought  weU  In  1948  and  1973,  and 
these  are  the  same  people.  They  held  An 
Loc  for  years.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
ten  times  more  shells  than  we  have.  If  our 
troops  have  ten  bullets  and  know  that  they 
will  get  ten  more  when  they  need  them, 
then  they  will  fight.  But  Inevitably,  when 
soldiers  have  no  bullets,  no  equipment,  no 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  only  natural 
that  morale  will  suffer. 

At  the  time  that  Congress  was  cut- 
ting &k>uth  Vietnam's  military  aid, 
Soviet  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
quadrupled  in  1974-75.  Communist 
supplies  were  so  abundant  in  the 
north  that  vast  storehouses  were  left 
unhidden.  To  move  men  and  equip- 
ment rapidly  to  the  south,  portions  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  were  paved 
with  limestone  and  packed  dirt.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Communists  had  no  reason 
to  fear  U.S.  air  strikes. 

In  the  spring  of  1975,  Congress  also 
denied  military  aid  to  Cambodia, 
where  Pol  Pot's  Khmer  Rouge  was 
locked  in  fierce  combat  with  govern- 
ment troops.  English  journalist  Wil- 
liam Shawcross,  a  severe  critic  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Cambodia,  reveals  that — 

In  these  final  three  months,  each  side 
fought  with  extraordinary  bravery  and  each 
suffered  losses  that  would  have  been  intol- 
erable for  most  armies. 

According  to  Shawcross: 

Anununltlon  decided  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  Within  days  of  the  start  of  the  offen- 
sive. Hanoi  was  no  longer  withholding  arms. 
The  Khmer  Rouge  had  far  more  weapons 
and  ammunition  than  ever  before. 

But  government  troops  depended  on 
Congress  for  aid,  and  by  April  11  no 
more  funds  were  available  to  the  des- 
perate Cambodian  Army. 


It  was  a  tragic  situation,  but  I  was 
truly  impressed  with  the  discipline  of 
the  Cambodian  troops  and  the  spirit 
that  they  demonstrated  in  their  de- 
fense of  that  very  small  perimeter 
around  Phnom  Penh. 

Of  course,  it  saddens  me  to  remem- 
ber that  all  the  people  that  I  met  and 
dealt  with  are  now  dead,  victims  of  the 
Cambodian  genocide  In  which  two  out 
of  seven  of  the  citizens  of  that  country 
were  killed  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  after 
the  fall  of  Phnom  Penh. 

In  Imploring  Congress  for  aid  to 
Cambodia,  President  Ford  warned  of 
"an  unbelievable  horror  story"  if  the 
Khmer  Rouge  won.  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Cambodia,  Ounther  Dean, 
told  Congress  that  "the  Communists 
would  Impose  a  brutal  revolution"  if 
they  controlled  Cambodia. 

But  Senate  doves  rejected  Cambo- 
dia's plea;  they  knew  better.  Many 
Senators  dismissed  predictions  of  large 
scale  Communist  atrocities  as  "politi- 
cal rhetoric"  and  "scare  tactics  about 
Indochina."  Some  agreed  with  the 
Senator  who  believed:  "It's  up  to  those 
people  to  settle  their  differences 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  and  that 
includes  Cambodia."  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  13.  1975. 
two  leading  antiwar  Senators  "cited 
statements  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk, the  exiled  Cambodian  leader, 
that  only  the  lives  of  President  Lon 
Nol  and  his  immediate  entourage 
would  be  in  Jeopardy  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over." 

On  April  17,  Cambodia  surrendered 
to  Pol  Pot,  paving  the  way  for  one  of 
the  most  barbaric  acts  in  human  histo- 
ry—the genocide  of  the  Cambodian 
people. 

Predictably,  the  Case-Church 
amendment  and  cuts  in  military  aid 
encouraged  North  Vietnam  to  Invade 
South  Vietnam  In  1975.  Oraham 
Martin.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  revealed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  told  North  Vietnam  to  "go  for 
broke"  because  "support  for  honoring 
the  American  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  had  been  Irretrievably  eroded 
in  Congress." 

Oen.  Van  Tien  Dung,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and 
commander  of  the  final  offensive,  in 
his  book  "Our  Great  Spring  Victory," 
written  in  1977,  describes  how  the 
North  Vietnamese  Politburo  "raised 
and  heatedly  discussed"  America's  re- 
sponse "if  we  launched  large  scale  bat- 
tles that  would  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
the  puppet  troops."  According  to  Gen- 
eral Dung,  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
concluded  that: 

The  United  States  was  meeting  difficulties 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  ability  to  give 
political  or  military  aid  was  declining  every 
day.  Not  only  had  the  United  SUtes  de- 
creased its  aid  to  Saigon.  It  also  faced  In- 
creasing opposition  to  any  effort  to  "Jump 
back"  into  the  South. 
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Oeneral  Dtmg  decided  that  South 
Vietnam  would  be  forced  to  fight  a 
poor  man's  war. 

The  Case-Church  amendment  and 
cuts  In  military  aid  assured  the  Com- 
munist victory  In  1975.  As  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  explained: 

We  were  paralyzed  by  the  Case-Church 
amendment  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
funds  for  Southeast  Asia  combat  activities. 
That  action  by  Congress  not  only  tied  the 
hands  of  President  Ford,  but  also  removed 
our  only  deterrent  to  large  scale  attack. 

Westmoreland  added: 

It's  too  bad  we  couldn't  again  mine  Hai- 
phong Harbor  and  the  President  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  use  tactical  air  and  B- 
52  strikes  to  hit  Communist  supply  lines. 

As  the  Communist  army  swept 
south.  President  Ford  watched  help- 
lessly and  lamented: 

Unfortunately  the  United  States  did  not 
carry  out  Its  commitment  In  the  supplying 
of  military  hardware  and  economic  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  had  carried  out  the 
commitments  we  had  made,  the  tragic  sacri- 
fices that  were  made  by  so  many  would  not 
have  been  In  vain. 

Thus,  after  enduring  360.000  casual- 
ties and  spending  more  than  $140  bil- 
lion, the  U.S.  Congress  left  the  field  to 
the  Communists.  Senator  EUram  Fong 
of  Hawaii  dared  to  tell  his  Senate  col- 
leagues the  hard  truth: 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  we  have  be- 
trayed the  Cambodians  and  we  have  be- 
trayed the  South  Vietnamese.  In  my  mind, 
there  Is  no  question  that  we  have  reneged 
on  our  commitments:  we  have  not  lived  up 
to  our  commitments. 

The  American  people  and  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  agree  with  Senator 
Fong.  In  1980,  the  polling  firm  of  Lou 
Harris  &  Associates  conducted  a 
lengthy  indepth  study  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  public  and  the  veterans  about 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Harris  asked  for  a  reactions  to  this 
statement: 

The  trouble  in  Vietnam  was  that  our 
troops  were  asked  to  fight  a  war  which  our 
political  leaders  in  Washington  would  not 
let  them  win. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  92  percent  of  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  agreed  with  that  state- 
ment. 

The  consequences  of  the  Communist 
victory  to  the  people  of  Indochina  are 
well  known.  The  area  has  become  an 
Asian  Auschwitz.  Oeorge  McOovem 
said  the  genocide  in  Cambodia  "made 
Oermany's  operation  look  tame  by 
comparison." 

Alexander  Solzhenitzen  Indicts 
American  doves  for  their  role  in  the 
Communist  victory  in  scathing  lan- 
guage. Solzhenitzen  told  the  Harvard 
graduating  class  in  1978: 

Members  of  the  U.S.  anti-war  movement 
wound  up  being  involved  in  a  betrayal  of 
Far  Eastern  nations,  in  a  genocide  and  in 
the  suffering  today  of  30  million  people 
there.  Do  these  convinced  pacifists  hear  the 
moans  coming  from  there?  Do  they  under- 
stand their  responsibility  today?  Or  do  they 
prefer  not  to  hear? 


The  dread  consequences  of  Ameri- 
ca's defeat  in  Vietnam  are  not  limited 
to  the  suffering  millions  of  Indochina. 
Today  the  "Vietnam  syndrome"  influ- 
ences U.S.  policy  in  Central  America. 
A  popular  bumper  sticker  proclaims 
that  "En  Salvador  is  Spanish  for  Viet- 
nam." Some  Senators  often  compare 
U.S.  policy  In  Central  America  to  Viet- 
nam, declaring  that  in  Central  Amer- 
ica we  must  not  fail  to  "leam  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam." 

Last  week  we  were  faced  with  the  de- 
cision of  providing  the  Nlcaraguan 
freedom  fighters  with  14  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  military  aid.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  rejected  that 
proposaL  We  were  the  victims  of  the 
"Vietnam  syndrome."  We  lacked  the 
wisdom,  the  resolve  and  the  foresight 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  promote 
democracy  in  Central  America. 

Fortunately,  we  still  have  time  in 
Central  America,  time  which  we  can 
use  to  correct  last  week's  mistake. 

The  institutional  memory  of  this 
body  is  short.  Consequently  we  must, 
from  time  to  time,  force  ourselves  to 
remember  the  unpleasant  past  so  that 
we  may  avoid  an  even  more  unpleas- 
ant futur^ 

Congress'  action  in  legislating  defeat 
In  Vietnam  was  reprehensible.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  we  failed  to  leam 
from  that  mistake. 

The  explanation  I  have  Just  given 
for  "American's  first  defeat"  does  not 
conform  to  the  "liberal"  thesis  that 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
immoral  from  the  beginning,  that 
under  Ho  Chi  Minh's  enlightened 
leadership  a  Communist  victory  was 
Justified  and  Inevitable,  and  that 
South  Vietnam  was  a  brutal  and  cor- 
rupt nation  undeserving  of  American 
aid. 

Kir.  President,  discussion  of  the  "les- 
sons of  Vietnam"  has  recently  flooded 
the  national  media.  These  "lessons" 
are  often  irresponsibly  Invoked  in 
these  Chambers. 

But  what  are  these  "lessons?"  Some 
are  complex  and  contro^^ersial,  but  five 
of  the  most  important  "lessons  of 
Vietnam"  are  clear  and  basic. 

President  Nixon  in  his  recent  book, 
"No  More  Vletnams,"  explains  one  im- 
portant lesson: 

In  Vietnam  we  tried  and  f  aUed  in  a  Just 
cause.  'No  More  Vletnams'  can  mean  we  will 
not  try  again.  It  should  mean  we  will  not 
fail  again. 

President  Reagan  expressed  another 
crucial  "lesson  of  Vietnam"  when  he 
declared  that: 

We  should  never  again  ask  men  to  fight 
and  die  for  their  country  unless  we  Intend 
to  win. 

A  third  clear  "lesson  of  Vietnam"  is: 
Don't  get  bogged  down  in  a  prolonged 
war.  General  MacArthur's  fundamen- 
tal truism  must  always  be  observed: 

War's  very  object  Is  victory— not  pro- 
longed indecision. 


A  painfully  plan,  but  fundamental 
"lesson  of  Vietnam"  is:  Don't  lose. 

When  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  commits  its  material  and  human 
resources  to  war  and  loses,  grave  con- 
sequences are  suffered  by  millions 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
our  pledges  and  support.  Defeat 
erodes  the  very  spirit  of  our  country. 

Finally,  the  most  tormenting 
"lesson"  of  all:  Don't  abandon  victory. 

When  history  finally  sorts  out  the 
Vietnam  controversy,  some  time  in  the 
next  century,  I  believe  it  will  relate 
that: 

The  United  SUtes  of  America 
pledged  its  honored  word,  spent  its 
valuable  treasiue,  and  sacrificed  the 
sacred  lives  of  its  sons  In  a  noble  cause 
to  save  millions  of  innocent  people 
from  tyranny. 

Finally,  after  10  years  of  agonizing 
struggle,  America  achieved— then 
abandoned— victory  and  allowed  the 
people  of  Indochina  to  fall  Into  "that 
bottomless  pit  of  human  degradation" 
called  communism. 

The  Vietnam  war  was.  as  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley  proclaimed  n  1967: 

A  right  war.  at  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time,  and  with  the  right  enemy. 

But,  this  noble  cause  was  lost  by 
error.  Indecision  and  timidity.  The 
courage  of  Congress  did  not  match  the 
courage  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  courage  of  the 
American  fighting  forces  in  the  field, 
or  the  courage  of  the  Cambodian.  Lao- 
tian, and  South  Vietnamese  people. 

We  were  defeated,  as  North  Viet- 
nam's leaders  predicted  in  1968  that 
we  would  be:  "On  the  political  front 
right  in  the  United  States." 

Blr.  President,  we  Americans  have 
inherited  much:  A  beautiful  country,  a 
proud  heritage,  and  an  unprecedented 
measure  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 
But,  we  have  also  inherited  the  solemn 
responsibility  to  lead  the  free  world 
through  these  dangerous  times. 

I  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
America  and  her  people.  But  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  great  nation,  America's 
leaders  In  Congress,  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  Nation's  destiny,  must 
accept  Winston  Churchill's  simple 
axiom:  "The  price  of  greatness  is  re- 
sponsibility." 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  I  have  a  15-minute 
special  order;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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STAR  WARS:  THE  DANGEROUS 

ESCAPE  FROM  REALITY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  aa 
the  Presiding  Officer  will  rec»U.  Efr. 
Robert  Jastrow  testified  on  April  22 
before  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  the  so^uOled  star 
w&rs  antimissile  defense  could  be 
made  highly  effective  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  as  little  as  160  billion.  Dr.  Jas- 
trow  contended  that  such  a  defense 
would  be  able  to  Intercept  75  percent 
and  perhaps  virtually  all  incoming 
ICBM's.  Both  his  estimates  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  star  wars  and  his  cost  esti- 
mates were  far  more  optimistic  than 
anything  the  Defense  Department  has 
previously  clilmed.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  Richard 
Oarwln  told  the  committee  that  star 
wars  will  be  unlikely  to  work  at  all.  He 
estimated  the  cost  at  half  a  trillion 
dollars  or  more.  How  are  members  of 
the  Senate  to  determine  which  of 
these  two  expert  witnesses.  If  either,  is 
right?  Is  the  answer  somewhere  in  be- 
tween the  two  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  program?  Will  this  strategic  de- 
fense initiative's  capacity  to  intercept 
incoming  missiles  even  with  as  little  as 
$60  billion  of  expenditure  range  some- 
where between  100  percent  success  to 
no  success?  Many  of  us  when  confront- 
ed with  this  kind  of  sharply  conflict- 
ing testimony  from  expert  witnesses 
are  Inclined  to  split  the  difference. 
Would  this  give  us  a  roughly  right 
answer  on  "Star  Wars."  The  answer  Is 
"no." 

There  are  two  big  reasons  why  Dr. 
Oarwln  Is  likely  to  be  right  and  Dr. 
Jastrow  is  likely  to  be  wrong.  First. 
consider  what  it  will  take  to  support 
the  Jastrow  position.  The  United 
States  will  have  to  secure  a  system 
that  will  work  almost  perfectly  the 
first  time  it  is  challenged  by  a  Soviet 
attack.  This  Senator  cannot  recall  any 
weapon  system  which  worked  perfect- 
ly or  even  well  the  very  first  time  it 
was  put  to  the  challenge.  I  can  recall 
many  that  failed  and  others  that 
failed  at  first  but  gradually  became  ef- 
fective weapons  systems.  It  takes  trial 
and  error  to  work  out  the  bugs.  The 
more  complex  the  system,  the  more 
errors  and  mistakes.  And  for  a  system 
as  brand  new,  as  untried  as  a  compre- 
hensive antimissile  system  replete 
with  an  untried  technology,  the  pros- 
pect that  It  would  work  perfectly  or 
even  very  well  the  first  time  are  about 
as  close  to  nil  as  you  can  get. 

Second,  and  even  more  importantly, 
this  newly  deployed  star  wars  system 
would  not  go  up  against  the  present 
technology  of  offensive  missiles.  It 
would  not  be  the  present  Russian  nu- 
clear offensive  arsenal  that  star  wars 
would  have  to  Intercept  with  virtual 
perfection  and  defeat.  This  country 
would  face  a  far  more  advanced  offen- 
sive nuclear  arsenal  than  anything  in 
being  today.  But  even  today's  technol- 
ogy would  enable  the  Soviets  to  equip 


their  giant  missiles  cheaply  with  sever- 
al times  more  warheads,  plus  war- 
heads with  a  hardened  skin  that  would 
aid  penetration,  and  with  thousands  of 
decoys  and  chaff  that  could  cheaply 
and  easily  flood  into  the  defensive 
zone.  Most  difficult  of  all.  the  star 
wars  system  would  have  to  meet  and 
frustrate  new  developments,  not  yet 
on  the  drawing  board— as  new  as  the 
star  wars  defensive  system  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  great  and  un- 
derstandable faith  in  the  capacity  of 
our  scientists  to  achieve  miracles.  In- 
cluding the  miracle  of  constructing  a 
defense  against  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. Many  highly  competent  experts 
say  this  cannot  be  done.  Some  say  It 
can.  And  if  those  who  think  American 
scientific  ingenuity  can  build  a  perfect 
or  near  perfect  missile  defense  are 
right,  that  achievement  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  defense  against  at  least 
one  kind  of  nuclear  attack.  Possibly  a 
defense  against  other  kinds  of  at- 
tacks—by cruise  missile,  by  low  fljrlng 
bomber,  by  submarine,  by  terrorists- 
can  also  be  achieved.  Perhaps  we  can 
moimt  a  marvelous  new  defense  that 
can  win  on  every  front.  Would  not 
such  a  defense  be  worthwhile?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Here  is  why:  We  can  make  great  sci- 
entific advances  that  might  very  possi- 
bly stop  the  1985  offensive  nuclear  ar- 
senal and  stop  it  cold.  But  by  the  time 
we  get  such  an  arsenal  researched, 
produced  and  deployed.  It  will  not  be 
1985  or  1986,  It  wtU  be  at  least  the  year 
2000.  By  that  time  the  same  kind  of 
scientific  ingenuity  that  developed  mi- 
raculous defenses  against  a  1985  tech- 
nology will  face  a  year  2000  offensive 
technology. 

Mr.  President  can  any  sane  and  rea- 
sonable person  argue  that  the  scientif- 
ic Ingenuity  that  works  for  the  anti- 
missile defense  will  not  work  at  least 
as  weU  for  the  nuclear  offense?  I  say 
"at  least  as  well"  because  In  the  histo- 
ry of  warfare,  the  offense  has  enjoyed 
a  consistent  advantage  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. The  offense  can  select  the  time 
of  attack,  the  mode  of  attack,  the 
place  of  attack.  It  can  concentrate  its 
offensive  power  on  the  targets  it  se- 
lects. That  principle  has  not  changed 
in  thousands  of  years.  The  technique 
of  warfare  has  changed.  It  has 
changed  with  ever-increasing  rapidity. 
We  seem  to  have  a  virtual  revolution 
now  every  10  or  15  years.  But  the 
dream  that  either  a  defense  or  offense 
would  somehow  develop  a  permanent 
advantage,  or  indeed  an  advantage 
that  could  persist  for  more  than  a  very 
few  years  Is  an  empty,  vain  and  dan- 
gerous flight  into  unreality. 

So  what  do  we  do?  The  answer  is  to 
stop  this  star  wars  gambit.  Stop  it 
cold,  and  then  divert  some  of  this  mar- 
velous scientific  genius  into  the  devel- 
opment of  verification  systems  that 
will  provide  credible  enforcement  of 


arms  control.  We  simply  must  stop  the 
arms  race.  To  do  that  we  need  con- 
stantly improving  verification.  Cer- 
tainly comprehensive,  verifiable  arms 
control  will  never  give  us  the  full  and 
perpetual  assurance  of  peace.  If  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  admit 
nothing  will  do  that.  But  arms  control 
that  stops  the  arms  race  can  give  us 
far  and  away  the  best  chance  of  peace 
and  survival. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  by  Walter  Clemens  of  Boston 
University,  and  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies in  London,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiu).  as  follows: 

OooD  OrmsB  Beats  a  Oood  (Stas  Wabs) 

Dvmss 

(By  Walter  C.  Clemens,  Jr.) 

President  Reagan  justifies  his  Strategic 
Defense  InltUtlve  ai  a  Idnd  of  gas  mask— a 
precaution  to  be  taken  even  though  certain 
weapons  have  been  banned.  But  a  long  look 
at  hUtory  reveals  a  more  basic  leaaon:  It  la 
folly  to  depend  upon  moats,  walls,  forts  or 
Interception  to  keep  an  attacker  at  bay. 
Prom  Jericho  to  Troy  to  Corregldor  and 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  the  record  Is  replete  with 
tales  of  "Impregnable"  bastions  that  fell  to 
the  ctinnlng,  endurance  or  concentrated 
power  of  determined  foes.  China's  Oreat 
Wall  was  repeatedly  breached  by  "barbar- 
ians." Alexander  the  Oreat  used  a  m(rie  and 
barges  to  take  Tyre.  Richard  the  Llon- 
Hearted.  Improving  on  B)rzantine  forts  seen 
on  the  Crusades,  built  Europe's  stoutest 
castle  In  Normandy.  Philip  II  won  It  In  less 
than  two  years. 

Medieval  fortresses  rose  ever  higher  con- 
t«sting  against  battering  rams,  catapults 
and  assault  towers.  If  superior  force  or 
stratagem  did  not  overwhelm  the  defenders, 
starvation  often  did  the  trick.  As  castles 
became  vulnerable  to  artillery  In  the  15th 
century,  moats  were  deepened  and  broad- 
ened: walls  were  slanted  and  rounded  to 
make  proJectUes  ricochet.  Still,  the  defense 
usually  lost  out  to  offensive  technology. 

Proponenu  of  defense  alibi  in  each  ease 
that  "something  went  wrong."  Jericho's 
walls  might  not  have  fallen  to  the  shouts 
and  trumpets  of  Joshua's  troops  if  a  prosti- 
tute had  not  hidden  two  Israelite  spies 
within  the  town.  The  Trojans  should  have 
heeded  Cassandra's  warnings  not  to  pull  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  The  kai- 
ser's armies  could  not  have  raced  Into 
France  In  IBU  If  trenches  had  linked  Bel- 
gium's mighty  forts.  Singapore  would  have 
repulsed  the  Japanese  had  Its  guns  aimed 
toward  land  Instead  of  the  sea.  Czechoslova- 
kia's "little  Maglnot  line  "  could  have  stalled 
the  Oermians  had  It  not  been  surrendered  to 
Hitler  at  Munich.  Prance's  Maglnot  line 
would  have  halted  the  Wehrmacht  had 
Prench  fortifications  continued  to  the 
North  Sea  Instead  of  stopping  at  Belgium. 

Why  does  every  defense  have  an  Achilles' 
heel?  Because  human  ingenuity— especially 
the  attacker's— Is  so  great.  Belgium's  forts 
In  1940  were  much  Improved  over  1914.  but 
they  fell  in  hours  when  Nazi  troops  descend- 
ed by  glider  one  night  and  t>egan  systemati- 
cally to  destroy  each  turret.  Three  hundred 
German  paratroopers  Jumped  down  at  day- 


break and  compelled  800  ■urriving  Belgian 
defenders  to  surrender  before  noon.  Bel- 
gium's collapse  permitted  German  armor  to 
run  through  the  Ardennes  Forest  (said  by 
French  strategists  to  be  "Impassable"),  out- 
flanking the  Maglnot  pillboxes,  railroads 
and  underground  cinemas. 

France,  like  Mr.  Reagan,  hoped  that  lu 
defense  line  would  Inspire  confidence  in  Its 
allies.  The  opposite  occurred.  Belgium, 
Poland  and  Csecboalovakia  looked  else- 
where for  support  as  their  patron  dug  in  for 
Its  own  protection. 

Not  only  have  defense  systems  spurred 
overconfldence  at  home  and  discord  among 
allies  but  they  have  also  triggered  the  very 
attack  they  were  meant  to  inhibit.  like 
boxers,  nations  fear  that  if  their  adreraary 
combines  a  powerful  defense  with  a  long 
reach.  It  may  seek  a  knockout.  So  It  was 
after  Athens  and  Sparta  troops  returned 
home  following  their  victory  over  Persia 
and  organized  rival  alliaoces.  Athens,  like 
the  U.6.  today,  was  strong  at  sea;  Sparta, 
like  the  U,8,8.R..  on  land.  When  Athens 
started  to  erect  two  long  walls  to  Its  port, 
Sparta  and  other  rivals  complained.  They 
saw  the  Athenian  defense  as  a  provocation 
and  asked  that  it  be  halted.  Athens,  in  the 
same  way,  ordered  Its  tributary  states  not  to 
build  walls  that  could  lessen  their  vulner- 
ability to  Athenian  Influence.  Wall  building 
added  to  the  psychosis  that  produced  the 
Peloponneslan  Wars  in  which  all  sides  were 
wasted  and  Athens  defeated. 

Worried  lest  the  Soviet  antl-balllstic  mis- 
siles of  the  early  1940s  provide  the  backup 
for  a  Soviet  first  strike,  the  Pentagon  de- 
vised multiple  warheads  to  pierce  Russia's 
defenses.  Now  each  superpower  accuses  the 
other  of  violating  the  ABM  treaty  to  but- 
tress Its  long  reach.  If  Moscow  believes  its 
deterrent  Is  falling,  this  could  produce  a  des- 
perate act. 

Like  Prance  in  the  1930b.  Mr.  Reagan  ex- 
aggerates the  enemy's  strength,  saying  we 
are  outmanned  and  outgunned.  Like  War 
Minister  Andre  Maglnot.  the  president  seeks 
a  technological  fix  to  end  our  vulnerability. 
He  too  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  warnings  that  a 
partial  shield  Is  not  enough.  As  F>arls  re- 
nounced the  offensive  posture  It  used  In  the 
early  1930b  to  enforce  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
Mr.  Reagan  talks  of  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  and  Internationalising  defenses, 
even  sharing  them  with  the  U3.S  Jl. 

All  this  Is  sheer  fantasy.  The  president 
would  squander  the  modicum  of  strategic 
stability  we  have  acquired  in  quest  of  pie  In 
the  sky.  Defenses  can  Impede  but  not  pre- 
vent an  attack.  If  we  cannot  protect  a  soli- 
tary embassy  against  a  Jihad  truck  driver, 
how  can  we  defend  a  continent  from  assault 
by  ballistic,  cruise  and  other  weapons,  some 
as  yet  undreamed  of?  How  can  we  assure 
the  Soviets — still  laboring  under  their  Avis 
complex— that  we  wiU  not  exploit  our  tech- 
nological superiority  to  create  a  defense 
that  disarms  them? 

Despite  their  anxieties  the  Soviets  could 
doubtless  Invent  means  to  punch  through 
any  U.S.  defense.  It  Is  easier  to  destroy  than 
protect,  cheaper  to  penetrate  than  keep  out. 
If  a  leakproof  astrodome  cannot  be  at- 
tained, there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  unless  our  deterrent 
Is  at  risk.  Our  triad— or  most  of  It— Is  quite 
secure  for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  our 
land-based  missiles  become  vulnerable,  we 
can  build  100  ABM  launchers  without  vio- 
lating our  1972-74  accords  with  Moscow.  We 
can  make  our  submarines  and  bombers  more 
difficult  to  destroy  In  a  first  strike.  While 
maintaining  a  persuasive  deterrent,  we  must 


find  ways  to  ease  tensions  with  the  Kremlin, 
reduce  prospects  of  a  surprise  attack,  and 
lower  for  all  peoples  the  burdens  and  dan- 
gers of  arms  racing.  Meanwhile  we  should 
avoid  any  "Initiative"  that  alienates  our 
allies,  provokes  our  foe  and  leads  to  self-de- 
ception. We  must  never  believe  that  we  are 
safe  when  we  are  not.  Indeed,  when  our  ac- 
tions could  goad  our  foe  to  attack.  Best 
safety,  as  Lurtes  said,  lies  in  fear. 


A  HELPINO  HAND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  50  years,  the  Selfhelp  Com- 
munity Services  Organization  has 
been  helping  New  York  area  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust.  This  organization 
was  founded  by  a  group  of  Quakers 
and  immigrant  Jews  to  help  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution.  In  the  early  days  of 
its  existence,  Selfhelp  provided  a  place 
for  those  fleeing  the  Oermans.  It  was 
a  place  to  come  and  seek  shelter  in  a 
strange,  new  cotmtry.  At  Selfhelp, 
these  refugees  foimd  people  with 
whom  they  could  communicate.  The 
social  workers  not  only  spoke  Oerman. 
but  also  Yiddish,  Russian,  Himgarian 
and  Polish.  The  Selfhelp  Conrnmnity 
Organization  provided  badly  needed 
services  to  those  fleeing  the  Holocaust. 

The  end  of  the  war  and  the  end  of 
the  Holocaust  did  not  end  the  need  for 
the  services  of  Selfhelp.  Selfhelp  still 
provides  services  to  those  whose  emo- 
tional scars  are  still  open.  Many  survi- 
vors are  still  haunted  by  nightmares 
and  often  a  persistent  feeling  of  guilt 
exists  within  them.  They  feel  guilty 
because  they  survived  when  so  many 
did  not.  There  are  many  institutions 
and  daily  events  that  bring  back 
memories  of  Nazi  Germany.  As  one  of 
Selfhelp's  social  workers  put  it.  "ill- 
ness triggers  feelings  of  helplessness 
that  they  had  in  Germany.  Sickness 
meant  immediate  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis."  As  these  siu-vlvors  grow 
older.  Selfhelp  provides  them  assist- 
ance with  goverrmient  documents. 
Government  docimients  in  Germany 
could  have  meant  deportation  or 
death. 

There  are  people  who  live  with  this 
tragedy  of  history  every  day.  with  the 
emotional  scars  that  will  last  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Because  the  disease  is 
gone  does  not  mean  we  are  inuntme  to 
it.  Genocide  could  raise  its  ugly  head 
at  any  time.  Just  as  the  Selfhelp  Com- 
munity Service  Organization  continues 
to  respond  to  the  effects  of  the  Holo- 
caust, so  must  we  respond.  The  need  is 
still  there.  I  urge  quick  action  on  the 
long  overdue  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucds]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  151— SENSE 
OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION  RE- 
OARDZNO  BONN  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  resolution  for  myself, 
Senator  Bditsdi,  and  Senator  Monn- 
BAM.  calling  on  the  President  to  Initi- 
ate discussion  of  the  exchange  rates  at 
the  Bonn  Eoonomlc  Summit. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  send  a 
message  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  message  I  and  my  col- 
leagues hope  he  hears  as  he  goes  into 
the  Bonn  Economic  Summit. 

It  is  a  message  drawn  from  pain- 
pain  caused  by  this  administration's 
policies.  It  is  a  message  about  moving 
to  stop  the  pain  from  getting  worse. 

Wednesday  night  I*resldent  Reagan 
spoke  to  the  American  people  about 
the  costs  Imposed  by  skyrocketing 
budget  deficits— deficits  contained  in 
his  budgets.  But  he  ignored  one  cost: 
the  cost  imposed  by  his  deficits' 
impact  on  the  dollar. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. After  all.  for  4  years— as  the 
dollar  has  risen  ever  higher— the 
President  has  seen  no  problem.  He  has 
even  said  we  should  be  proud  of  the 
dollar's  high  value! 

Well,  we  stand  here  today  to  say  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes: 
"You  are  living  in  a  dream  world— re- 
moved from  the  reality  that  confronts 
most  Americans." 

Take  off  your  rose-colored  glasses! 
Leave  the  oval  office  and  go  among 
the  American  farmers— good  people, 
hardworking  people  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive people  in  the  world.  They  will 
tell  you  an  overvalued  dollar  is  a 
source  not  of  pride  but  of  pain  and 
bankruptcy. 

Go  to  a  Caterpillar  plant.  Talk  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  spent 
their  lives  making  the  best  tractors  in 
the  world.  Ask  them  if  watching  the 
overvalued  dollar  drive  their  Jobs  over- 
seas, has  made  them  proud. 

Ask  the  American  worker  who  has 
foregone  a  rise  or  taken  a  paycut  to 
protect  his  Job,  only  to  see  it  disappear 
offshore.  Ask  him  if  he  feels  pride  in 
an  overvalued  dollar. 

Or  ask  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  if  achiev- 
ing a  13-percent  increase  in  productivi- 
ty in  I  year  and  then  watching  a  rise 
in  the  dollar  swamp  that  gain  makes 
them  feel  proud. 

Ask  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  lost  Jobs  to  imports  if  they  feel 
pride  in  the  overvalue  of  the  dollar. 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  would  be 
a  resounding  "No." 

The  American  farmer,  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  the  American 
worker  all  cry  out  in  pain.  The  pain  of 
lost  sales,  lost  profits,  lost  Jobs— lost 
not  because  of  inefficiency  or  rising 
costs,  but  because  this  President's  poli- 
cies have  put  a  tax  on  the  prtxlucts 
they  try  to  ship  overseas. 
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Yes,  a  tax.  President  Rea^ran  talks  a 
great  deal  about  cutting  taxes.  But  his 
policies  have  imposed  an  insidious,  a 
hidden,  and  unfair  tax— a  disguised 
tax.  The  overvalued  dollar  is  a  tax  on 
exports  Just  as  surely  as  any  direct 
levy. 

We  say  to  the  President:  You  shall 
not  crucify  the  American  worker  on 
the  cross  of  an  overvalued  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration's 
attitude  toward  the  dollar  has  imposed 
costs  beyond  our  borders  as  well. 

This  administration  spends  time  and 
energy  arguing  for  military  aid  to  en- 
courage democracy  in  Latin  America. 
It  should  spend  some  time  worrying 
about  the  destabilizing  effect  of  a  4- 
year  rise  in  the  dollar.  As  the  dollar's 
value  rises,  so  does  the  cost  of  oil.  the 
size  of  their  debt,  and  the  interest 
burden  of  the  LDC's.  We  want  democ- 
racy to  flourish,  but  we  impose  dread- 
ful economic  costs  which  In  turn  cause 
political  tensions.  This  makes  no 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time 
for  a  smile  or  a  wink;  it  is  not  the  time 
to  pretend  the  problem  wiU  take  care 
of  itself. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  discussed  the  disadvantages  of 
the  high  dollar— both  to  us  and  to  our 
trading  partners.  He  attributed  half 
the  deterioration  of  our  trade  position 
to  the  overvalued  doUar.  He  did  not 
think  the  problem  would  go  away  by 
itself. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  exchange 
rate  question.  We  heard  economists, 
labor  leaders,  and  business  leaders  talk 
about  the  problems  caused  by  ex- 
change rate  volatility  and  currency 
misalignment.  We  beard  from  a  great 
many  people,  but  none  of  them  be- 
lieved the  problem  would  Just  go  away 
by  itself. 

This  is  a  time  to  face  reality.  Reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit  is  a  necessary 
and  crucial  step— but  it  is  not  the  only 
step.  It  is  time  to  recognize  we  live  in  a 
global  economy.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
that  massive  capital  flows  swamp  and 
in  fact  may  drive  trade  flows.  It  is  time 
to  cooperate  with  our  allies. 

That  is  why  my  colleagues  and  I 
offer  this  resolution.  We  call  on  the 
President  to  attend  the  Bonn  simmilt 
committed  to  beginning  a  discussion 
about  reducing  currency  misalign- 
ments and  exchange  rate  volatility. 

To  use  a  favorite  quote  of  the  Presi- 
dent's: "If  not  now,  when.  If  not  us, 
who." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  151 

Whereas  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  reported  that  the  real 
rate  of  exchange  of  the  dollar  iscreased  by 
almost  60  percent  between  1980  and  1984; 


Whereas  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  have  stated  that  the  large  budget 
deficit  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  high 
interest  rates  which  they  report  have  been  a 
major  cause  of  this  increase  in  the  real  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  dollar; 

Whereas  this  overvaJuatlon  of  the  dollar 
acts  as  a  tax  on  American  exports  and  a  sub- 
sidy for  foreign  imports; 

Whereas  this  overvaluation  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  an  estimated  two  million 
American  Jobs  since  1980— approximately 
1.5  million  of  them  In  the  manufacturing 
sector. 

Whereas  America's  traditional  strength  in 
agricultural  exports  has  been  seriously 
eroded  by  the  overvaltiation  of  the  dollar, 
with  the  result  that  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  estimates  that  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  have  declined  by 
about  $8.5  billion  from  the  levels  of  three 
years  ago: 

Whereas  ctirrency  misalignments.  Includ- 
ing the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar,  have  led 
to  major  competitive  dislocations  in  the 
United  States  and  world  economies  and 
have  increased  trade  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners;  and 

Whereas  those  critical  cxirrency  Issues 
have  been  largely  ignored  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's approach  to  International  discus- 
sions of  economic  and  trade  pollcjr  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Re»olv*d,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  decrease  in  the  Federal  deficit 
is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  condition 
to  bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
that  the  President  should  at  the  Bonn 
Summit  initiate  a  preliminary  discussion  on 
the  problem  of  currency  misalignments,  ex- 
change rate  volatility,  and  possible  coopera- 
tive approaches  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each,  not  to  extend  beyond  10 
ajn. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  lUr.  President,  I  under- 
stand at  10  o'clock  we  are  back  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32  and 
the  pending  amendment.  There  are  2 
hours  on  that  pending  amendment.  If 
no  one  jrields  time,  time  wiU  run  on 
the  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then,  from  12  o'clock 
until  2  o'clock  will  be  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  having  their  Tuesday 
policy  luncheons. 

At  approximately  2  o'clock  we  wiU 
lay  down  the  final  amendment.  There 
is  1  hour  on  that  amendment,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  on  that 
amendment  it  makes  no  difference 
who  would  yield  time.  I  would  not  be 
in  a  position  of  having  less  time  than 


the  minority  side.  That  would  not  be 
relevant  at  that  point.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  tAx.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  sometime  in  the  late 
afternoon  we  could  have  a  vote.  But, 
obviously,  if  someone  wants  to  use 
time  on  the  resolution,  we  would  not 
vote  today  or  tomorrow.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated, in  those  circtmistances  we  are 
using  time  so  at  least  that  is  getting  us 
to  the  goal  of  using  up  the  50  hours.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  might  vote  today. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  I  think  It 
WiU  probably  be  fairly  hectic,  probably 
coming  in  early  in  the  morning— 8:30 
or  9  o'clock— and  staying  late  at  night, 
speaking  of  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday.  I  am  not  certain  about 
Saturday.  It  depends  upon  whether  we 
are  nearlng  the  end  or  not. 

I  have  not  discussed  this  with  either 
Senator  Domznici  or  Senator  Chiles. 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood to  finish  by  Friday.  We  could  if 
we  stayed  all  night  a  couple  of  nights, 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  would  be 
productive.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  majority  leader  that  we  could 
have  a  vote  and  that  will  be  followed,  I 
assume,  by  60-some  amendments  with 
one  or  two  votes  in  the  next  2  days  fol- 
lowed by  maybe  30  or  40  votes. 

I  would  also  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  willingness  to  let  us  take  care  of 
the  Ortega  resolution  last  evening, 
condemning  the  visit  to  Moscow.  We 
have  seen  some  reference  to  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  television. 

We  think  it  is  of  great  concern, 
which  is  the  important  thing.  The  res- 
olution was  sponsored  by  myself,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
others.  It  passed  with  a  voice  vote 
without  dissent,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
In  my  view,  it  is  an  important  resolu- 
tion. It  indicates  that  the  Senate, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  are  con- 
cerned about  Ortega's  visits,  are  con- 
cerned about  additional  bailouts  by 
Moscow,  are  concerned  about  the  ac- 
tivities in  Central  America.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  reported,  downplayed,  or 
ignored  by  most  of  the  media  is  prob- 
ably insignificant. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
order  recognizing  the  minority  leader 
for  10  minutes  under  the  standing 
order  reserved  for  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


HERB  LITTLE  STATEHOUSE 
DEAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dean 
of  the  West  Virginia  statehouse  press 
corps.  Herb  Little,  wlU  be  retiring  next 


month  after  covering  the  West  Virgin- 
la  Legislature  for  almost  35  years. 

Herb  Little  began  covering  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  in  1951,  the  year 
that  I  began  serving  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Senate.  After  35  years  of  report- 
ing on  the  legislature.  Herb  is  the 
senior  mind  of  statehouse  Journalists, 
and  a  natural  resource  for  reporters 
looking  for  guidance  on  parliamentary 
procedure  or  legislative  history. 

We  will  miss  Herb's  statehouse  re- 
ports, but  we  wish  him  well  in  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  on  Herb  Little's  career  be 
reprinted  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Statehouse  "Dean"  LEAVUfc  Marxle  Haixs 

(By  Bill  Case) 
Herb  Little  says  he's  a  "low  blood  pressure 
type  guy."  Apparently,  that's  the  only  kind 
of  person  who  could  survive  35  years  at  the 
West  Virginia  Capitol  and  live  to  laugh 
about  it. 

Little,  head  of  The  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  the  Capitol,  strolled  Into  the 
marble  halls  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  for 
the  first  time  in  1950  on  assignment  from 
the  wire  service.  "I  had  never  been  In  any 
kind  of  court  before,  not  even  a  J.P.  (Justice 
of  the  peace)  court,"  he  recalls.  "I  didn't 
have  the  foggiest  Idea  what  was  going  on." 
The  dean  of  the  Statehouse  press  corps 
wlU  retire  May  4.  leaving  behind  a  traU  of 
cigar  smoke  and  a  score  or  so  of  yoimger 
media  types  who  now  do  the  Jobs  he  and 
three  others  held  down  in  the  1950s. 

Only  a  few  longtime  staff  people  who 
were  there  for  Little's  first  dajrs  remain  on 
the  Job.  "I'm  covering  the  sons  of  the  sena- 
tors and  delegates  who  were  here,  and  the 
sons  of  the  lawyers  at  the  Supreme  Court," 
he  said.  "But  when  the  third  generation 
started  showing  up,  I  decided  it  was  time  to 
hang  It  up." 

Little  got  a  Job  with  his  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Parkersburg  Sentinel,  after  he 
was  discharged  from  the  Army  in  1946. 
Later  that  year,  AP  hired  him  to  staff  a  one- 
man  bureau  in  Bluefield. 

He  was  transferred  to  Charleston  In  1950, 
and  has  attended  every  legislative  session 
since  1951  as  an  AP  writer. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  write  about  what  the 
Legislature  was  doing  in  the  1950s,  because 
almost  every  important  decision  was  made 
behind  closed  doors.  Little  says, 

"All  the  committee  hearings  were  closed, 
and  you  couldn't  get  minutes  or  a  roll  call. 
The  only  way  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
was  to  find  someone  who  would  leak  It  to 
you,  and  hope  they  would  tell  you  the 
truth.  It  wasn't  an  Ideal  way  to  cover  a  legis- 
lature." 

Little  says  It  was  easy  to  find  people  to 
claim  credit  for  legislation  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  committees.  But  when  a  bill 
was  kiUed  in  secret.  "It  was  pretty  hard  to 
pin  down  who  did  it." 

The  legislators,  in  general,  are  better  in- 
formed about  what  they  are  doing  than  in 
the  past,  in  part  due  to  better  staff  support, 
he  sasrs.  But  the  last-minute  crunch  is  stlU 
the  same.  "People  pass  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  sketchy  oral  Information  provided 
by  a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 
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It's  not  imcommon  to  find  mistakes  a  week 
or  two  weeks  later." 

Despite  this  year's  budget  fiasco.  Little 
says.  "It's  a  lot  less  harried  than  usual 
around  here." 

While  some  find  the  sessions  Intermina- 
ble, Little  says  he  enjoys  the  Legislature. 
"I'll  miss  It.  I've  generally  had  a  pretty  good 
relationship  with  the  legislators,  although 
it's  been  a  basically  adversarial  one.  A  lot  of 
them  seem  to  me  to  be  hyperaensitlve  to 
what's  being  written  about  them." 

Several  times,  he  adds,  new  members  of 
the  House  or  Senate  have  sought  him  out 
for  background  information  about  Issues. 
But  unlike  some  who  would  Jump  at  the 
chance  to  tell  a  legislator  how  they  saw 
things,  the  encounters  apparently  made 
Little  uneasy.  "I  always  would  lean  over 
backward  to  avoid  taking  positions,"  he 
says. 

The  Statehouse  press  corps  in  Little's 
early  days  consisted  of  one  reporter  each 
from  AP,  United  Press,  and  the  two  Charles- 
ton papers.  Today,  each  of  those  organiza- 
tions sends  two  or  more  people  to  the  Cap- 
itol, Joined  by  representatives  of  several 
other  newspapers  and  a  number  of  radio 
and  television  stations. 

The  competition  between  the  twp  wire 
services  has  been  unabated  over  his  35 
years.  Little  says.  "The  only  advantage  I 
might  have  over  younger  reporters  Is  what  I 
have  in  my  head,"  he  says.  "I  might  not  be 
able  to  get  a  story  they  couldn't  get,  but  I 
could  get  It  faster  because  I'd  know  where 
to  look." 

But  he  says  the  competition,  and  the 
hectic  pace  which  often  develops  at  the 
Capitol,  doesn't  get  to  him.  "It's  a  matter  of 
temperament.  I'm  kind  of  a  low-blood-pres- 
sure  type  guy.  Stress  doesn't  bother  me,"  he 
says.  "It  would  be  really  unfortunate  if  we 
shook  down  in  Just  one  wire  service.  The 
competition  is  part  of  the  Job." 

Little  plans  to  spend  the  summer  reading, 
traveling,  and  "spending  more  time  than 
anybody  should  watching  baseball  on  televi- 
sion." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  spend  my  retire- 
ment on  the  porch  In  a  rocking  chair,"  he 
adds.  "Next  fall  I'm  going  to  look  for  some 
part-time  work.  I  don't  think  I'd  enjoy  stay- 
ing fully  retired." 


MIKHAIL  GORBACHEVS  FUTURE 
OPTIONS  CONSIDERED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  even 
before  Mr.  Chemenko's  demise,  some 
members  of  the  Western  media  cori>s 
were  fulsome  in  their  praise  and  admi- 
ration of  the  Soviet  heir-apparent, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Reporters  and 
newspeople  were  not  alone  in  their 
twitteration.  One  Tory  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  went  so  far 
as  to  compare  Gorbachev  and  his  wife 
to  President  and  Mrs.  John  Kennedy. 

Now  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  been 
officially  elevated  to  the  apex  of  the 
Soviet  state  apparatus,  global  conjec- 
ture about  the  directions  he  will  take 
in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  contin- 
ues. As  in  his  preselection  period,  most 
of  those  conjectures  are  based  on  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  perceived  charm,  much  of 
which  is,  in  turn,  based  on  his  talents 
in  manipiUating  his  hosts  and  Joking 
with  reporters.  Rare  as  those  qualities 
have  been  in  recent  Soviet  leaders, 


they  do  not,  in  fact,  justify  some  of 
the  more  sanguine  assessments  of 
future  Soviet-American  relations  that 
have  been  offered  in  some  quarters.  So 
far,  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  proved  primar- 
ily again  that  style  can  temporarily 
obscure  substance. 

America's  dealings  with  the  new 
Soviet  leader  should  be  founded  on  re- 
ality, however,  not  on  fantasy,  wishful 
thinking,  or  public  relations.  Mr.  Hoyt 
Purvis  contributes  significantly  to  that 
reality  in  a  recent  article  of  his  that 
appeared  in  the  Springdale  News  of 
Springdale,  AR.  His  article  is  entitled 
"Gorbachev:  Soviet  Change  More 
Style  Than  Substance."  The  director 
of  the  Pulbright  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Hoyt  Purvis  has  had  long 
prior  service  as  a  Senate  staff 
member— as  a  matter  of  fact,  having 
been  on  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee staff  for  quite  a  long  time— and 
as  an  adviser  and  participant  in  defin- 
ing and  shaping  foreign  policy  issues. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Purvis'  article  on 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  for  its  comprehen- 
sive, lucid,  and  analytic  thought,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Gorbachev:  Soviet  Chamcs  Moee  Sttu 

TRAlf  SUSSTANCS 

(Hoyt  Purvis) 

No  sooner  had  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
emerged  as  the  new  general  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  than  he  was  being 
described  in  the  Western  media  and  by  some 
analysts  as  a  "moderate." 

Such  a  description  seems  to  be  baaed  par- 
tially on  wishful  thinking,  partially  on  Gor- 
bachev's comparatively  youthful  appear- 
ance and  style,  and  much  less  on  the  basis 
of  any  hard  data  about  Gorbachev's  views 
or  the  likely  direction  of  his  policies. 

It  is  possible  that  Gorbachev  may  prove  to 
be  a  moderate,  at  least  in  relation  to  his 
predecessors.  He  does  represent  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Soviet  leadership  and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  this  generation  may 
try  to  do  some  things  differently.  But  these 
Instantaneous  aaaessments  of  Gorbachev  are 
more  indicative  of  how  style  is  often  given 
as  much  or  more  weight  than  substance, 
how  much  depends  on  personal  and  public 
relations  in  international  affairs  as  well  as 
In  domestic  politics. 

In  many  ways  international  politics  and 
the  arms  race  have  become  a  public  rela- 
tions contest.  That  doesn't  make  these  mat- 
ters any  less  critical,  it  doesn't  reduce  the 
potential  destructiveness  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— it  simply  means  that  packaging  some- 
times counts  for  as  much  as  the  product.  It 
also  means  that  the  Soviets  may  be  doing 
better  for  a  while  in  the  international  public 
relations  competition.  Gorbachev  Is  of f  to  a 
good  start  in  this  regard,  but  at  this  stage  It 
is  relatively  easy  for  him  to  look  good,  pri- 
marily because  he  is  being  contrasted  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  him  In  recent 
years— that  tired,  tottering  parade  of  Soviet 
senior  citizens. 

Gorbachev  received  rave  notices  when  he 
made  his  Western  debut  in  London  in  De- 
cember. Accustomed  to  bland  Soviet  leaders. 
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Brltlah  Prime  Minliter  Mmrgmret  Thatcher 
mnd  others  were  much  tmpreaed  with  Oor- 
bachev.  and  klmoat  equally,  tt  seemed,  by 
hli  (velte  spouse.  RmlM,  who  wms  so  differ- 
ent from  the  stereotype  of  the  RuasUn 
womAn.  Last  week,  one  British  poUtldJui.  a 
conservative  member  of  Parliament,  went  so 
far  as  to  compare  the  Oorbacbevs  to  John 
and  Jackie  Kennedy.  In  what  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  least  profound  analyses  of  the 
season. 

Gorbachev's  trip  to  London  before  becom- 
ing the  top  man  Is  Ukely  to  be  only  the  first 
of  several  major  visits  to  the  West.  He  has 
reportedly  accepted  invitations  to  both 
Prance  and  West  Oermany.  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Intensify  the  Soviet  effort  to  win 
polnU  with  America's  allies  and  to  pull 
them  toward  a  somewhat  more  neutral  posi- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers,  or  at 
least  a  position  less  obviously  antl-8ovlet. 
There  might  well  be  a  renewal  of  the  Soviet 
peace  offensive  of  the  early  1980s— depend- 
ing upon  what  Is  happening  at  the  Geneva 
arms  talks— but  perhaps  the  public  relations 
offensive  will  be  handled  more  adroitly  this 
time.  The  SovleU  badly  overplayed  their 
hand  in  the  previous  effort  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  Ultimately,  of  course,  there  Is  Ukely 
to  be  a  summit  meeting  between  Gorbachev 
and  Reagan  when  both  sides  believe  there 
are  clear  benefits  to  be  gained. 

The  atmospherics,  the  political  and  public 
relations  environment,  have  to  be  right,  and 
there  are  indications  that  such  an  environ- 
ment Is  gradually  developing.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  says,  "The  Soviet  Union  Is  In  a 
different  frame  of  mind  than  it  was  In  the 
past,"  he  might  also  be  indicating  that  he  Is 
in  a  different  frame  of  mind  that  he  was  In 
the  past. 

But  Gorbachev  has  many  problems  to 
worry  about  besides  summit  meetings,  and 
unless  be  is  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
some  of  those  and  to  consolidate  his  hold 
within  the  country,  he  won't  be  in  much  of 
a  position  to  engage  in  high-stakes  diploma- 
cy. He  will  have  his  hands  full  dealing  with 
domestic  problems  and  with  neighboring 
countries. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  how  much  flexibility 
and  autonomy  Gorbachev  will  have.  Andrei 
Oromyko  seems  certain  to  remain  a  major 
foreign  policy  influence  for  awhile.  Other 
Politburo  members  will  obviously  be  closely 
scrutinizing  the  new  leader's  moves. 

His  first  speech  as  top  man  was  generic, 
but  is  probably  an  accxirate  indicator  of 
where  his  emphasis  must  be.  He  stressed 
economic  development  and  "law  and  order." 
and  he  must  deal  with  the  stagnation  and 
corruption  that  have  plagued  the  nation. 
For  all  the  progress  that  the  Soviets  have 
made  In  developing  their  strategic  capabil- 
ity, and  the  advances  in  certain  scientific 
and  technological  areas,  the  Soviet  economy 
is  badly  lagging.  Perhaps  Gorbachev  is  the 
man  who  can  at  least  provide  the  leadership 
to  grab  hold  of  the  aging  Soviet  Infrastruc- 
ture and  shake  it  into  a  more  modem  state. 

Certainly  It  will  be  interesting  to  contrast 
what  Gorbachev  and  company  attempt  and 
accomplish  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  compari- 
son to  the  remarkable  changes  being  at- 
tempted under  E>eng  Xiaoping  and  his  team 
In  China.  Another  question  Is  how  long  the 
Soviets  can  keep  the  lid  on  in  Eastern 
Europe,  where  In  several  spots  the  desire  for 
more  economic  freedom  simmers,  and  how 
this  will  affect  the  U.S.S.R.  And  there  Is  the 
Afghanistan  quagmire. 

Gorbachev  may  bring  some  new  crlspness 
to  the  way  Soviet  government  runs,  and  it 


will  be  espedally  interesting  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  other  "younger"  figures 
will  move  into  the  Politburo  and  Into  other 
key  posltlon&. 

It  Is  clear  that,  (or  awhile  at  least,  Gorba- 
chev will  put  a  new  gloss  on  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements and  public  relations,  but  dra- 
matic changes,  particularly  in  foreign 
policy,  seem  unlikely.  The  Soviet  policy  on 
arms  control,  for  example.  Is  rather  clearly 
established,  and  Gorbachev  has  already 
fired  a  few  salvos  against  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  "Star  Wars"  system. 

Gorbachev  Is.  after  all.  a  product  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  he  did  not  earn  his 
stripes  by  being  unorthodox.  But  percep- 
tions, personal  style  and  atmospherics  can 
be  Important  in  International  affairs,  and 
because  they  are.  Gorbachev  Is  potentially 
well  positioned  to  bring  about  internal  and 
external  change. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OP  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  120  yean 
ago  this  month,  on  April  IS,  1865. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  died  from 
an  assassin's  bullet.  It  Is  Just  and  hon- 
orable that  we  take  a  few  minutes 
today  to  remember  the  man  and  the 
President,  and  what  he  meant  to 
America. 

We  remember  President  Lincoln  for 
his  compassion:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all."  he  de- 
clared. 

We  remember  the  awesome  burden 
that  fell  upon  this  gentle  man  during 
the  darkest  days  in  the  history  of  our 
Natlon;  "We  shall  nobly  save,  or 
meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope  of 
Earth."  he  lamented. 

We  remember  the  torturous  dilem- 
mas that  President  Lincoln  encoun- 
tered as  he  sought  to  preserve  this 
"last,  best  hope."  "Don't  it  seem 
strange."  he  remarked,  "that  I.  who 
could  never  so  much  as  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  chicken,  should  be  elected 

•  •  •  into  the  midst  of  aU  this  blood. " 
Dtuing  the  last  year  of  the  ClvU  War. 
while  the  North  and  South  were  stUl 
locked  in  mortal  combat,  Lincoln  pon- 
dered the  irrationality  of  such  a  con- 
flict: "Both  (sides  in  the  conflict)  read 
the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same 
Ood,  and  each  invokes  His  sdd  against 
the  other." 

We  remember  Lincoln  for  the  com- 
plex man  that  he  was.  The  poet  and 
Lincoln  biographer  Carl  Sandbiu-g 
commemorated    Lincoln    as    "a    man 

•  •  •  both  steel  and  velvet  •  •  *  hard 
as  rock  and  soft  as  drifting  fog." 

"Honest  Abe,"  we  call  him  now— the 
"  Great  Emancipator"  who  preserved 
the  union  and  freed  the  slaves,  and 
whose  example  still  inspires  and  di- 
rects us. 

But  we  also  should  remember  that 
the  "Great  Emancipator"  was  not 
always  regarded  In  such  glowing,  ap- 
preciative terms.  For  example,  like 
most  politicians,  the  16th  President 
had  his  troubles  with  the  press.  "Most 
of  America's  leading  newspapers," 
wrote  historian  David  Donald,  "were 


anti-Lincoln  in  1860,  and  they  re- 
mained anti-Lincoln  till  April  15,  1865. 
They  berated  Lincoln  in  a  way  that 
makes  even  the  anti-Roosevelt  cam- 
paigns of  our  own  day  seem  mild." 

I  point  out  that  Lincoln  was  not  uni- 
versally admired  in  his  day  in  order  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Lincoln  was 
indeed  a  mortal.  He  was  a  human 
being  who  had  his  faults  and  prob- 
lems. Still,  he  is  remembered  as  the 
great  man  who  rose  out  of  poverty  to 
accomplish  so  many  noble  deeds,  in- 
cluding recognizing  the  establishment 
of  my  own  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

Today.  Lincoln  is  all  around  us.  not 
only  in  spirit,  but  in  physical  testimo- 
nies to  his  greatness.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  mall  stands  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. A  few  blocks  away  is  Lincoln 
Park.  Statues  and  busts  and  portraits 
of  Lincoln  saturate  this  city,  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  Government  on 
Earth,  and  this  building,  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States. 

The  life  and  work  of  this  man  have 
inspired  more  writings  than  any  other 
American. 

Fortunately,  thanks  in  considerable 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  Union  is  still  intact.  But 
we  face  problems  today  that  are  Just 
as  challenging  and  significant,  and  in 
some  cases  deadly.  And  we,  like  Lin- 
coln, are  only  human.  As  we  confront 
them,  we  will  not  do  wrong  by  follow- 
ing his  example,  and  heeding  his  warn- 
ing to  Congress:  "Fellow  citizens,  we 
cannot  escape  history.  We  will  be  re- 
membered in  spite  of  ourselves." 

We,  too,  in  our  own  time  and  in  our 
own  way,  will  "nobly  save,  or  meanly 
lose,  this  last,  best  hope."  In  the 
manner  in  which  we  approach  this 
grave  but  wonderful  challenge,  to  par- 
aphrase the  words  of  Phillip  Brooks: 
"May  Ood  make  us  worthy  of  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


STATEMENTS  BY  AFGHAN 
LEADERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
1985  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Defense 
and  Diplomacy  includes  an  interview 
with  three  Afghan  resistance  leaders.  I 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
article  because  it  offers  a  good  deal  of 
insight  into  the  motives  and  strategy 
of  the  brave  Afghan  resistance  fight- 
ers. As  one  officer  says: 

We  do  not  ask  the  British.  French.  Ameri- 
cans, or  anybody  else  to  take  rifles  and 
fight. .  .  .  We  are  asking  for  material,  moral, 
and  political  aid. 

The  commitment  of  the  Afghan 
people  Is  evident  from  the  words  of 
their  leaders.  They  rely  on  our  help  in 
pressuring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
bargaining  table.  We  can  do  no  less 
than  to  pay  attention  to  their  plea  for 
help.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  interview.  It  is  an  inspiration 
and  a  solemn  reminder  of  the  price  of 
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freedom.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  interview  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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JoDD.  As  the  Soviets  continue  this  policy 
of  "scorched  earth,"  how  can  your  move- 
ment combat  this?  How  can  you  survive 
against  this  kind  of  tactic? 

Brig.  Sati.  This  is  the  main  reason  we 
have  come  to  the  United  SUtes.  We  are  not 


ArcHAit  Frzedom  Pigrters' 
Hassan  Gallani  is  the  chief  military  com- 
mander of  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  Na- 
tional Islamic  Front  of  Afghanistan.  Gallani 
has  been  credited  with  launching  the  first 
anti-Communist  armed  resistance  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Brig.  Rahmatullah  Safi  and  Wall 
Khan  are  his  right-hand  men. 

Brig.  Rahmatullah  Safi  is  the  mUitary  ad- 
viser to  the  National  Islamic  Front  of  Af- 
ghanistan under  the  leadership  of  Pier 
Sayad  Gallani.  Hassan  Gailani's  uncle.  The 
staff  officer  in  charge  of  military  plans  and 
training.  Brig.  Safi  was  a  leader  of  the  1983 
to  1984  offensive  in  the  border  provinces  of 
Paktla  and  Paktika,  southwest  of  Kabul. 
Part  of  his  military  training  was  received 
with  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  at  Fort 
Bragg  and  with  Britain's  Special  Air  Serv- 
ices. He  has  also  had  commando  training  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Prior  to  the  1979  Soviet  invasion.  Brig. 
Safi  was  Chief  of  Special  Forces  of  the 
Royal  Afghan  Army.  After  the  Communist 
coup,  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  and 
was  tortured  two  to  three  times  a  week. 
Upon  his  release,  he  Joined  the  Afghan  re- 
sistance movement. 

Under  Brig.  Safi's  direction,  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
has  been  suijstantially  increased.  Specializ- 
ing in  small  unit  hit-and-run  tactics,  his 
men  have  succeeded  in  severely  punishing 
the  Soviet  and  Afghan  armies. 

Wall  Khan  is  a  general  commander  of  the 
Mohaz  freedom  fighters  in  Kabul.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Kabul,  he 
became  an  administrator  for  the  U.N.  Refu- 
gee Program  in  Afghanistan.  Khan  and  his 
brother.  Hassan  Khorohkel.  were  both  in- 
strumental in  Operation  Blackout,  the  larg- 
est sabotage  operation  by  the  freedom  fight- 
ers against  the  Soviets  since  the  war  began. 
Operation  Blackout  left  two-thirds  of  the 
city  of  Kabul  without  power. 

JoDD.  What  is  the  current  state  of  affairs 
in  Afghanistan? 

Brig.  Sati.  Things  in  Afghanistan  are  gen- 
erally miserable,  though  we  have  had  some 
success  militarily.  From  the  military  point 
of  view,  our  freedom  fighters  gain  more  ex- 
perience; with  time,  they  reduce  their 
losses.  We  have  been  able  to  give  good  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  damage  to  the  So- 
viets, and  the  Soviets  are  still  not  able  to 
control  the  heart  of  the  Afghan  people.  The 
government  takes  everybody— the  old,  the 
young— into  the  army,  but  once  they  are  in, 
they  nm  away  and  Join  the  mujahldeen. 
That  is  the  mark  of  our  success. 

As  the  Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  strongholds  of  the  freedom  fighters, 
they  have  changed  their  tactics.  Now  they 
attack  aU  over  the  country— they  kUl  civil- 
ians, bum  crops — which  makes  life  impossi- 
ble for  the  people.  I  believe  that  is  because 
the  biggest  ally  of  the  freedom  fighter  is 
always  the  local  people.  Food  from  the  local 
people,  intelligence  from  them,  accommoda- 
tion from  them,  so  many  things.  Always  the 
local  people.  Because  of  this  the  Soviets 
want  to  make  Ufe  difficult  for  the  freedom 
fighters.  As  the  Soviets  kill  children, 
women,  the  elderly,  destroy  villages  and 
force  the  survivors  to  be  refugees,  there  is 
no  more  support.  As  time  goes  by,  the  result 
becomes  clear. 


here  to  enjoy  Washington.  Our  minds  are 
still  In  Afghanistan.  We  are  here  to  see  if  we 
have  allies,  to  see  if  there  is  a  free  world 
ready  to  defend  democracy  and  freedom.  We 
believe  we  are  not  only  fighting  Afghani- 
stan but  for  you.  too.  If  you  also  believe 
this,  then  this  is  the  time.  We  don't  ask  the 
British,  French.  Americans  or  anybody  else 
to  take  rifles  and  fight.  That  is  our  job. 

We  are  not  being  suicidal.  We  are  happy 
to  be  alive.  But  now  is  the  time  for  Wash- 
ington to  make  decisions.  If  Afghanistan  is 
to  be  a  political  gift  to  the  Soviets,  then  the 
killing  is  for  nothing,  the  genocide  for  noth- 
ing. If  not,  let  them  take  it  seriously— mili- 
tarily and  politically.  People  [in  the  West] 
say  they  give  military  aid.  We  do  not  see  the 
aid.  Is  the  West  afraid  of  the  Soviets?  We 
au-e  asking  for  material,  moral  and  political 
aid.  Now  is  the  time  to  tell  the  Soviets. 
"You  are  savages.  Stop."  If  somebody  wants 
to  stop  the  Soviets,  it  is  in  Afghanistan  that 
it  can  be  done. 

JoDD.  How  will  the  West's  supplying  of 
arms  halt  the  Soviets'  scorched  earth  atroc- 
ities from  driving  out  the  population? 

Brig.  Safi.  Let  the  Soviets  continue  to 
come.  We  will  continue  to  fight  them.  We 
have  never  said  that  if  you  give  us  the  wea{>- 
ons  we  will  throw  the  Soviets  out.  But  we 
will  surely  give  you  the  chance  to  force 
them  to  the  negotiating  table.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  lose  men.  to  lose  equipment  as  we 
continue  to  fight,  they  can  be  forced  to  talk. 
In  London  in  1979  I  was  there,  and  aU  the 
British  experts  thought  we  would  coUapse 
in  a  fortnight.  We  are  still  fighting. 

JoDO.  Tou  are  saying,  then,  that  the 
longer  you  can  prolong  the  fight,  the  more 
political  and  moral  support  you  can  muster 
to  force  them  to  the  table? 

Brig.  Safi.  First,  the  Soviets  have  been 
told  more  than  15  times  by  the  majority  of 
western  nations  that  they  must  pull  out. 
This  happens  because  we  fight,  because 
there  is  still  a  national  will  In  Afghanistan. 
That  Is  the  proof.  If  we  don't  fight,  how  can 
we  win  support?  Secondly,  yesterday,  all 
over  the  world  everyone  was  saying  that  the 
U.S.  was  imperialist  and  that  the  Soviets 
were  the  great  peace-lovers.  Today,  after  Af- 
ghanistan, after  we  fight  and  people  see 
what  the  Soviets  really  are.  it's  the  other 
way  around. 

Kham.  We  are  not  able  to  push  out  the  So- 
viets by  the  use  of  direct  force  due  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  two  countries 
and  other  factors.  Nor  can  we  claim  that  If 
we  receive  sufficient  weapons  and  food  we 
can  stop  them  from  destroying  villages  and 
so  forth.  But  if  we  can  get  sufficient  sup- 
port, those  Soviet  activities  will  get  very  ex- 
pensive. We  could  limit  their  invulnerabili- 
ties—get  Into  a  better  position  to  put  pres- 
sure on  them  and  bring  them  to  the  table.  If 
they  know  they  would  lose  one  fighter  for 
every  house  they  take,  they  will  not  do  it.  If 
they  are  sure  that  if  they  destroy  a  particu- 
lar village  they  would  lose  50  tanks  and  10 
or  even  five  fighters,  then  they  won't  do  It. 
They  are  counting  and  worrying  about 
losses,  too. 

JoDD.  How  many  Cubans  are  there  in  Af- 
ghanistan? 

Khak.  Cubans  were  seen  In  the  north  and 
southwest  of  Afghanistan  back  in  1982.  Cur- 
rently they  are  mainly  advisers  to  Kabul 
commando  units,  as  well  as  to  some  other 


special  forces  units— not  so  much  to  the  reg- 
ular army.  There  Is  also  one  division  of  Bul- 
garians. There  are  groups  from  several  of 
the  Soviet  ethnic  nations  within  the  Soviet 
empire. 

JoDD.  After  the  cutting  of  power  to  Kabul 
by  your  forces  during  Operation  Blackout, 
what  is  the  current  state  of  availabQlty  of 
electrical  power  to  Kabul? 

Khah.  Kabul  had  220,000  kllowatu  of  hy- 
droelectric power  from  three  plants.  The 
lines  from  these  three  plants  were  cut  as  a 
result  of  Operation  Blackout.  According  to 
our  sources,  the  government  has  only  tem- 
porarily repaired  one  line  in  the  past  six 
months.  As  they  were  finishing  repairs,  one 
of  our  groups  attacked  again.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  Kabul  has  all  its  electrical 
power. 
JoDD.  How  effective  Is  the  Afghan  army? 
Baic.  Sati.  It  is  not  trusted  by  the  SovleU. 
Khah.  "The  army  of  the  Karmal  regime  is 
only  for  show.  Government  soldiers  are  seen 
by  day  in  Kabul  as  sentries  and  watchmen, 
but  the  army  is  not  used  for  much  else. 
Even  In  combat  situations  they  are  usually 
only  used  because  they  are  familiar  with  the 
terrain,  as  Just  a  buffer  to  the  front  line. 
They  are  not  even  really  trusted  in  Kabul 
city.  Even  on  patrol  in  the  streete  they  Inust 
have  the  Soviets  behind  them.  The  soldiers 
In  the  Afghan  army  have  been  taken  from 
villages  and  the  streets  and  put  into  the 
army  by  force.  They  are  always  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  escape— to  Join  the  freedom 
fighters  or  Just  get  away. 

JoDD.  What  is  your  level  of  recruitment? 
How  many  men  do  you  have  coming  in? 

Brig.  Sati.  We  don't  need  to  recruit.  This 
is  not  a  war  of  ideology  where  we  have  to 
make  people  come  to  fight  with  us  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  the  right  side.  It  is  a 
war  of  national  resistance.  There  is  always  a 
shortage  of  weapons.  This  is  the  real  prob- 
lem, not  manpower.  We  can  always  get  the 
men,  but  we  must  give  them  weapons  with 
which  to  fight. 

JoDD.  What  kinds  of  weapons  do  you  need? 
And  how  many? 

Brig.  Sati.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how 
many.  That  depends  on  how  qulddy  you 
want  the  Soviets  to  take  us  seriously.  But 
we  terribly  need  effective  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons, useful  weapons.  Not  merely  machine 
guns  and  assault  rifles.  They  are  not  very 
effective  against  Jets  and  attack  helicopters. 
JoDD.  Tou  appeared  before  a  committee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  What  do  you  want  from 
the  U.S.  Congress  particularly? 

Brig.  Safi.  First,  if  they  believe  In  free- 
dom, they  should  seriously  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from 
our  country.  Then,  we  want  food,  medicine 
and  weapons  to  continue  the  fight  to  stop 
the  bombSLrdment,  to  stop  the  genocide. 
What  we  are  asking  for  are  American  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  We  are  asking  for  Ameri- 
can medicine.  We  are  asking  for  American 
guns.  We  are  asking  for  American  doctors 
and  medical  equipment.  We  are  asking  for 
American  food. 

JoDD.  There  are  concerns  in  the  United 
States  that  some  of  the  equipment  meant 
for  your  forces  doesn't  get  through.  If  the 
United  States  makes  a  commitment  but  the 
pipeline  remains  unchaneed.  that  will  be  a 
serious  problem. 

Brig.  Safi.  Our  Job  Is  to  better  organize, 
hurt  the  enemy  and  train  our  freedom 
fighters.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
know  how  much  aid  is  coming  in  the  first 
place.  Is  the  aid  really  here,  or  is  it  KGB 
propaganda?  We  receive  much  "help,"  but 
we  have  nothing— Just  the  sandals  on  our 
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feet.  It  Is  ptycholoclcaJ  wmrfKre  Mkinst  our 
ort&nlzatlon.  You  should  not  stut  from  our 
end— you  must  start  at  the  luppUera'  end 
•nd  follow  from  there. 

JooD.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  aid  and 
level  of  support  from  other  Muslim  nations, 
considering  that  you  have  declared  your 
stnicKle  to  be  a  jihad?  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  enormous  degree  of  help  from  any 
of  them.  Does  this  concern  you? 

Brlc.  Sati.  I  have  heard  that  some  aid  Is 
tvyning  from  the  fundamentalists  to  some 
mujahldeen  fundamentalist  KTOups  because 
of  the  Ideological  ties.  They  want  to  export 
their  Ideolocy.  Our  Ideology  Is  baaed  on  the 
Ideology  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  on 
nationalism.  If  you  ask  refugees  In  the 
campa,  "What  do  you  want?"  they  reply  the 
same  ss  we  commanders  do:  we  want  our 
country  back,  we  want  to  go  home.  We  are 
adding  one  more  goal  besides  getting  rid  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  the  future  of  the  state  of 
Afghanistan  must  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan.  We  don't  want  to 
Import  and  impose  on  them  any  foreign  ide- 
ology. 

Jooo.  So.  the  fundamentalists  in  the 
Muslim  world  are  not  giving  aid  to  the 
whole  resistance  movemoit? 

Brig.  Sun.  No,  unfortunately  for  us. 

OAiuun.  They  don't  consider  all  of  us  to 
be  true  Muslims. 

joDD.  Has  the  coordination  between  the 
various  freedom  fighter  groups  Improved? 

OAiLAin.  Tou  could  say  that  In  Afghani- 
stan all  the  freedom  fighter*  are  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other.  There  were  some  prob- 
lems among  some  groups,  but  they  have  de- 
creased a  lot.  It  Is  not  that  much  of  a  prob- 
lem. They  are  united  and  fighting  the  same 
enemy. 

JoDO.  Are  there  combined  operations,  or 
do  the  groups  each  work  In  their  own  gener- 
al area? 

OAiuun.  Mostly.  If  they  have  a  plan,  they 
do  It  themselves.  If  we  have  a  plan,  we  do  It 
ourselves.  But  when  the  enemy  attacks 
somewhere  we  are  not  aware  of.  then  every- 
body stands  together  against  It. 

JoDO.  But  there  is  no  actual  coordination. 

OAiuun.  At  the  present  time,  that  Is  true. 

JoDO.  What  about  sharing  of  supplies? 

Khan.  There  are  some  Instances  of  shar- 
ing. If  one  group  runs  out  of  ammunition, 
we  supply  what  we  can.  As  far  as  the  overall 
politics  are  concerned,  the  groupe  fighting 
In  Afghanistan  will  be  united  whenever  the 
source  of  aid  Is  united.  The  aid  Is  scattered 
now. 

JoDO.  If  a  supplier  makes  a  condition  that 
all  aid  be  distributed  equally  to  aU  the 
groups,  would  that  be  feasible  and  work- 
able? 

Khan.  If  there  is  to  be  a  unification  of  all 
the  groups,  then  it  will  happen  overnight. 
In  the  past,  some  donors  have  stated  that  if 
some  of  the  major  resistance  groups  Join  to- 
gether, they  would  cut  off  the  assistance.  So 
the  groups  were  forced  to  reject  that  assist- 
ance. We  complain  that  the  aid  Is  sometimes 
used  to  keep  us  divided.  If  this  Is  relaxed,  we 
could  get  together  very  easily. 

Brig.  Sati.  We  are  brothers.  We  are  Af- 
ghans. We  have  one  enemy. 

JoBD.  Is  this  a  struggle  you  can  win? 
Brig.  Sati.  We  must  win.  We  have  no  al- 
ternative. This  is  our  land— It  belongs  to  us. 
We  have  no  choice. 


NATIONAL  SEWER  GRANTS  RE- 
DUCED FOR  GREAT  LAKES 
STATES 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  a  propos- 


al to  drastically  reduce  the  Federal 
funds  that  will  be  made  available  to 
Great  Lakes  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  aver- 
age Great  Lakes  State  will  receive  18 
percent  less  from  oiu-  National  Sewer 
Grants  Program.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  many  municipalities  are  in  the 
middle  of  major  construction  pro- 
grams. 

For  my  home  State.  Wisconsin,  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee proposal  would  reduce  sewer 
grant  funds  by  20  percent. 

This  proposal  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. It  is  yet  another  case  of  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  treating 
the  Great  lAkes  like  an  ugly  stepchild. 
I  hope  that  dtirlng  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  markup 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  tomorrow  that 
this  proposal  is  not  adopted,  and  that 
a  more  equitable  allocation  of  these 
essential  dollars  prevails. 

Unfortunately,  this  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant freshwater  resource  is  not  unique. 
The  United  States  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  obligations  under  the  water  qual- 
ity agreement  with  Canada,  and  failed 
to  provide  essential  management  on 
several  other  fronts. 

In  1982  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  strong  docimient  call- 
ing for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  Congress  to  take  major 
steps  to  improve  U.S.  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  Great  Lakes  aind  live  up  to  our 
obligations  under  the  water  quality 
agreement. 

The  report  cited  three  key  failures 
of  our  efforts  to  manage  the  Great 
Lakes.  Those  three  shortcomings  are: 
First,  the  lack  of  an  effective  overall 
strategy  for  dealing  with  Great  Lakes 
water  quality  problems,  second,  the 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  extent  of 
pollution  problems  and  the  impact  of 
control  programs,  and  third,  the  need 
for  Improved  management  of  Great 
Lakes  pollution  cleanup  activities. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  our  not 
meeting  the  obligations  under  the 
Water  Quality  Agreement  is  the  slow 
progress  on  the  completion  of  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  facilities.  While 
virtually  all  of  the  Canadian  munici- 
palities have  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  progress  on  completing 
U.S.  municipal  sewer  programs  has 
been  totally  inadequate. 

The  amendment  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  will  con- 
sider tomorrow  Is  a  giant  step  back- 
ward. At  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
tremendous  challenges  in  protecting 
the  Nation's  most  important  freshwa- 
ter resource  we  should  not  be  reducing 
the  funds  for  sewer  programs,  but 
should  be  moving  ahead  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  reject  this 
new  formula  at  tomorrow's  meeting. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors  the 
section  from  the  GAO  report  entitled 
"A  More  Comprehensive  Approach  Is 
Needed  to  Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes." 
describing  the  shortcomings  of  our 
progress  in  completing  work  on  munic- 
ipal sewers  around  the  lakes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS.  as  follows: 

U.8.  OUAT  LaKXS  WATn  QUALITT 

OsjscTivss  Au  Not  Bxing  Pullt  Mtt 

Although  In  1978  the  United  SUtes  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  comprehensive  program  to 
control  Great  Lakes  pollution,  the  lakes 
continue  to  experience  eutrophication 
(aging)  and  toxic  pollution  problems  be- 
cause: 

Controlling  municipal  pollution  sources 
continues  to  lag  behind  schedule: 

Phosphorous,  a  major  factor  in  control- 
ling lake  eutrophication.  Is  not  being  com- 
pletely controlled  and  control  efforts  may 
not  be  properly  focused; 

Little  attention  has  been  directed  to  non- 
point  sources  of  lake  pollution; 

The  extent  and  sources  of  toxic  pollution 
remain  undefined,  and  an  overall  toxic  con- 
trol strategy  has  not  been  developed:  and 

Comprehensive,  effective  surveillance  and 
monitoring  activities  needed  to  determine 
water  quality  conditions  and  trends  and 
assess  pollution  control  efforts  have  not 
been  developed  and  Implemented. 

Although  progress  Is  being  made  In  clean- 
ing up  the  Great  Lakes,  the  United  States 
has  experienced  many  difficulties  In  at- 
tempting to  meet  Its  water  quality  agree- 
ment commitments.  The  lack  of  Information 
about  the  nature,  source,  and  extent  of  lake 
pollution  from  some  substances,  funding 
constraints,  and  other  factors  have  all  hin- 
dered U.S.  efforts.  U  the  United  SUtes  Is  to 
meet  its  commitments  to  protect  the  Great 
Lakes,  however,  greater  and  more  compre- 
hensive efforts  will  be  needed. 

CONTROIXntC  trtTKICITAL  POLLtmON  SOUKCKS 
COWTmUSS  TO  LAG  BKHIKS  SCRXOUIX 

Prom  1972  to  February  1981.  the  United 
States  spent  about  $4.9  billion  In  Pederal, 
State,  and  local  funds  to  construct  and  up- 
grade municipal  sewage  facilities  to  treat 
wastewater  discharges  to  the  lakes,  but 
more  remains  to  be  done.  The  Nation  wiU 
not  meet  the  December  31,  1982.  agreement 
goal  for  adequate  treatment  of  all  municipal 
sewage  discharges  to  the  lakes.  In  addition, 
discharges  from  combined  sewers  (sewers 
that  carry  municipal  wastewater  along  with 
storm  runoff)  continue  to  be  a  major  source 
of  lake  pollution,  but  little  funding  or  effort 
has  been  directed  to  controlling  these  dis- 
charges. Ambitious  agreement  timetables, 
difficulties  In  obtaining  funding,  and  treat- 
ment plant  operational  problems,  among 
other  factors,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
difficulties  In  controlling  municipal  pollu- 
tion sources. 

SrWAOK  TKXATlIKirr  GOALS  WILL  NOT  BK  MR 

The  Water  Quality  Agreements  require 
the  United  States  to  ( 1 )  construct  and  oper- 
ate waste  treatment  facilities  to  provide  ade- 
quate treatment  for  the  sewered  population 
In  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin,  (2)  provide  financial  resources  to 
ensure  prompt  construction  of  needed  facili- 
ties, and  (3)  establish  pretreatment  require- 
ments for  industrial  plants  discharging 
waste  into  municipal  systems.  We  reported 
in  March  1975  that  the  United  States  had 


made  substantial  progress  with  its  munlci 
pal  point  source  control  program,  but  that 
much  remained  to  be  done.  That  continues 
to  be  the  case  today. 

A  goal  of  the  1972  agreement  was  that  the 
municipal  point  source  control  programs  in 
both  Canada  and  the  UrUted  SUtes  would 
be  either  completed  or  in  process  by  EXecem- 
ber  31,  1975.  We  reported  in  1975  that  the 
United  SUtes  would  not  realize  this  goal. 
We  further  reported  that,  at  that  time,  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  sewered  popu- 
lation had  adequate  treatment  compared 
with  about  98  percent  for  Canada. 

When  the  Governments  negotiated  the 
1978  agreement,  they  esUblished  December 
31.  1982,  as  the  new  goal  for  completion  of 
municipal  point  source  control  programs,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  for  providing  ade- 
quate treatment.  In  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  as  amended,  requires  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  secondary  treatment  with  more 
stringent  treatment  to  be  provided  If  sec- 
ondary treatment  would  be  insufficient  to 
protect  water  quality.  Meeting  the  require- 
ment for  secondary  treatment  satisfies  '  the 
1978  agreement  requirement  for  adequate 
municipal  treatment. 

In  Its  Seventh  Annual  Report  on  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality.  Issued  October  1980, 
IJC  reported  that  only  64  percent  (com- 
pared with  60  percent  in  1975)  of  the 
sewered  population  In  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  basin  has  adequate  sewage  treatment, 
compared  to  99  percent  for  Canada.  In  that 
report.  EPA  estimated  that  completion  of 
treatment  facilities  under  construction 
should  provide  99  percent  of  the  U.S. 
sewered  population  with  adequate  treat- 
ment by  1983.  We  found,  however,  that  a 
significant  number  of  municipal  plants  on 
the  Great  Lakes  will  not  be  completed  in 
time  to  meet  the  agreement  goal  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982.  EPA's  own  estimates  (see  app. 
Ill)  show  that  31  percent  of  all  major  mu- 
nicipal treatment  facilities  on  the  lower 
Great  Lakes  will  not  be  completed  until 
1983  or  later.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
EPA  points  out  that  the  unfinished  facili- 
ties represent  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  municipal  sewage  flow  from  major  fa- 
cilities Into  the  lower  lakes. 

In  addition,  the  completion  of  municipal 
treatment  plants  does  not  In  itself  guaran- 
tee that  adequate  treatment  will  be  provid- 
ed. For  example,  in  a  1980  report «  on 
wastewater  treatment  plants,  we  found  that 
municipal  facilities  nationwide  were  experi- 
encing severe  problems  limiting  their  ability 
to  treat  waste.  These  problems  Included 
plant  design  and  equipment  deficiencies,  de- 
fective sewer  systems  allowing  infiltration 
of  ground  water  that  overloads  existing  fa- 
cilities. Industry  waste  that  Is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  plant's  treatment  system  proc- 
ess, and  operation  and  maintenance  defi- 
ciencies. We  reported  that  Inadequate  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  242  municipal 
plants  sampled  nationwide  resulted  in  such 
repeated  violations  of  discharge  permits' 
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'  The  agreement  also  requires  phosphorus  efHu- 
ent  limitations  for  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
plants.  Phosphorus  control  efforts  are  discussed  on 
pp.  15-26. 

••■Coetly  Wastewater  Treatment  Plants  Pall  To 
Perfonn  as  Expected"  (CiI>-81-».  Nov.  1980). 

'All  dischargers  are  required  to  have  a  permit 
Issued  by  EPA  or  an  E3>A-approved  State  which 
specifies  the  pollutants  that  may  t>e  discharged  and 
the  limits  on  such  discharges.  The  discharge  pennlt 
is  the  principal  enforcemenl  mechanism  lor  the 
water  pollution  program. 


that  the  violations  constituted  the  norm 
rather  than  the  exception.  Using  the  sam- 
pling daU  in  that  report,  we  determined 
that  22  (85  percent)  of  the  26  sampled  mu- 
nicipal dischargers  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
violated  their  discharge  permiu  at  least  1 
month  during  the  12-month  study  period. 
Further  analysis  showed  that  35  percent  of 
the  26  ssimpled  plants  were,  in  our  opinion, 
in  serious  violation  of  the  permit  discharge 
limits  for  biochemical  oxygen  demand,  total 
suspended  solids,  or  total  phosphorus. 

According  to  the  OLNPO  director  and 
staff,  several  reasons  exi*t  for  the  delays  in 
completing  adequate  treatment  facilities  In 
the  United  SUtes.  They  sUted  that  (1)  un- 
realistic timetables  were  set  to  pressure  the 
Oovertunents  to  take  acUon.  (2)  larger, 
more  complex  facilities  are  needed  in  the 
United  SUtes  than  In  Canada  because  of 
greater  population  and  industrialization, 
thereby  necessiuting  a  longer  time  frame, 
and  (3)  lack  of  expertise  among  Sute  aiui 
local  recipients  in  handling  construction 
grant  funds  impeded  efforts  to  assess  treat- 
ment needs  and  design  the  types  of  facilities 
needed  to  correct  pollution  problems.  An  of- 
ficial with  the  Ohio  EPA  cited  several  rea- 
sons for  the  program  slippage  in  Ohio,  in- 
cluding the  time  required  to  obtain  Pederal 
construction  grants,  construction  problems, 
and  the  lack  of  support  by  municipal  offi- 
cials for  the  construction  of  treatment  fa- 
cilities at  a  time  when  other  pollution 
sources  are  not  being  controlled. 

While  many  factors  have  limited  the  pace 
of  construction  for  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties, EPA  believes  that  funding  limits  have 
also  slowed  construction.  For  example, 
when  a  large  Pederal  grants  program  made 
funds  available  to  local  communities  to  use 
In  completing  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  the  communities  were  no 
longer  willing  to  construct  facilities  using 
only  local  funds.  In  addition,  faced  with  lim- 
ited funds,  SUtes  were  not  funding  low-pri- 
ority projects— typically  the  large  number 
of  small  plants  that  will  fail  to  meet  the  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  deadline. 

Prom  1972  through  February  1981,  almost 
$4.9  billion  in  Federal,  SUte,  and  local 
funds  was  provided  for  mimlcipal  sewerage 
construction  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 
(App.  rv  shows  mimlcipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  construction  funding  by  SUte.) 
Actions  being  taken  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget,  however,  could  affect  the  already 
extended  dates  for  completing  municipal 
proJecU  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  For  fiscal 
year  1980.  actual  funding  for  the  construc- 
tion grants  program  nationwide  was  $3.4  bil- 
lion, $1.6  bUllon  less  than  the  $5  billion  au- 
thorized. F\irthermore,  as  part  of  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  the  President  pro- 
posed, and  the  Congress  agreed,  to  rescind 
$1.7  billion  In  previously  appropriated  but 
unobligated  construction  grant  funds.  Also, 
on  December  29,  1981,  the  President  signed 
PnibUc  Law  97-117,  the  Municipal 
Wastewater  Treatment  Construction  Grant 
Amendments  of  1981.  This  act  amended  the 
construction  grant  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to,  among  other  things,  authorize 
appropriations  of  $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1982-85  for  the  grants  program.  EPA's  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriation  does  not  include 
funding  for  the  program,  but  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  How  much  of  this  money,  if  appropri- 
ated, will  go  for  Grant  Lakes  projects  is  not 
known. 

The  1978  agreement  also  requires  the 
United  SUtes  to  esUblish  pretreatment  re- 
quirements for  industrial  wastes  being  dis- 
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charged  into  municipal  treatment  systems 
where  such  wastes  are  not  amenable  to  ade- 
quate treatment  or  removal  using  conven- 
tional waster  treatment  processes.  In  a  1982 
report*  on  EPA's  industrial  pretreatment 
program,  we  reported  that  although  the 
program  was  authorized  In  1972,  it  has  yet 
to  be  fully  Implemented.  We  found  that  the 
overaU  scope  and  impact  of  the  program  re- 
mains undefined;  the  program  may  result  In 
costly,  inequitable,  and/or  redundant  treat- 
ment which  may  not  address  critical  pollu- 
tion problems:  and  the  program  will  be  a 
further  drain  on  scanx  Federal  State,  and 
local  pollution  control  resotirces.  In  addi- 
tion, we  found  that  the  program  is  undergo- 
ing a  regulatory  review  analysis  and  EPA 
has  proposed  that  the  effective  date  for  pro- 
gram Implementation  be  postponed  Indefi- 
nitely. 

UMiRD  pRooaass  in  ooNTaoLLDfe  coMBnnD 

SXWn  OISCHAKGKS 

To  avoid  overloading  treatment  facilities, 
combined  sewer  systems  divert  part  of  the 
storm  flows  directly  into  waterways.  Com- 
bined sewers  have  caused  pollution  resulting 
In  beach  closures;  health  hazards:  fish  kills; 
and  unsightly  conditions  in  rivers,  harbors! 
and  bays.  Although  both  the  1972  and  1978 
water  quality  agreemenU  addressed  the 
need  to  control  this  problem,  limited 
progress  has  been  made,  primarily  because 
the  structural  solutions  proposed  are  very 
expensive  and  EPA  has  not  emphasised  al- 
ternatives control  techniques.  In  addition, 
according  to  EPA.  any  fimds  avallaMe  for 
controlling  combined  sewer  discharges  have 
Instead  been  spent  on  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  treatment  of  the  more  coikxd- 
trated  portion  of  wastewaters. 

In  1976  UC  reported  that  overflows  from 
combined  sewers  were  reaching  serious  pro- 
portions and  that  accelerated  control  efforts 
were  needed.  In  November  1980  UC's  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Board  reported  that, 
of  61  specific  problem  areas  (hot  spots)  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  20  bad  serious  combined 
sewer  overflows.  Our  analysis  of  these  20 
areas  showed  that  the  overflows  were  most 
severe  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

One  reason  for  the  limited  progress  made 
in  controlling  combined  sewer  problems  is 
that  structural  solutions  to  the  problems, 
such  as  catchment  basins,  are  costly.  EPA 
estimates  that  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  SUtes 
will  need  $8  billion  to  control  combined 
sewer  overflows— $2  billion  Just  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  In  the  past,  UtUe  funding  was  di- 
rected to  correcting  overflow  problems 
largely  because  SUtes  gave  combined  sewers 
low  priority  compared  to  other  municipal 
treatment  needs. 

The  adequacy  of  future  fimdlng  to  control 
combined  sewer  overflows  is  highly  ques- 
tionable. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $200 
million  a  year  is  authorized  for  combined 
sewer  projects  nationwide,  but  the  Great 
Lakes  are  ineligible  for  this  fimding  as  it 
only  applies  to  projects  which  address  water 
quality  problems  of  marine  bays  and  estu- 
aries. Funding  to  address  combined  sewer 
problems  in  the  Great  Lakes  will  not  be 
available  untU  October  1,  1984.  at  which 
time  the  EPA  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  use  construction  grant  funds  for  com- 
bined sewer  overflow  projects  but  only  when 
such  projects  are  major  SUte  priorities  and 
the  SUte  Governor  specifically  requesU  the 
funding.  Although  a  ftmdlng  level  of  $2.4 


*  "A  New  Approach  Is  Needed  for  the  FMerml  In- 
dustrial Wastewater  Pretreatment  Program"  (CEI>- 
82-37.  Feb.  19.  1982). 
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billion  <tpnii»iiy  u  expected  for  the  con- 
struction gnnts  prosrmm,  it  is  Important  to 
note  th*t  this  money  wlU  be  competed  for 
on  a  national  basis.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  become  available 
for  combined  sewer  problems  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Is  uncertain. 

In  controlling  pollution  from  combined 
sewers,  the  1978  agreement  emphasizes  the 
adoption  of  practical  solutions,  but.  ss  noted 
previoualy,  the  solutions  usually  proposed 
are  costly,  large-scale  structural  projects.  In 
a  1979  report  we  noted  that  a  number  of  In- 
novative or  alternative  control  techniques 
which  promise  In  helping  control  overflows 
are  available.  These  techniques  Include  stor- 
ing rainwater  on  rooftops,  parUng  lots,  and 
elsewhere;  disconnecting  downspouts:  clean- 
ing streets;  and  using  devices  to  Increase 
sewage  flow  and  to  regulate  and  treat 
sewage  at  overflow  points.  While  no  tech- 
nique alone  provides  the  same  degree  of  Im- 
provement offered  by  structural  changes,  a 
number  of  techiUques  together  could  mini- 
mise overflows  and  reduce  the  size  of  the 
construction  projects.  In  our  report  we  rec- 
ommended that  EPA  emphasize  the  use  of 
Inexpensive  techniques  and  require  commu- 
nities to  maJie  maximum  use  of  lower  cost 
alternatives. 

Until  additional  emphasla  is  placed  on 
abating  pollution  from  combined  sewer 
overflows,  the  United  States  will  not  meet  a 
major  provision  of  the  1978  agreement.  Fur- 
thermore, uncontrolled  overflows  from  com- 
bined sewers  wUl  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  municipal  sewage  treatment  pro- 
grams In  those  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Basin  experiencing  overflow 
problems. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  add  three  new  co- 
sponsors  to  8.  765.  "The  Great  Lakes 
Management  Act  of  1985. "  This  Is  leg- 
islation that  provides  for  comprehen- 
sive environmental  management  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  corrects  the  piece- 
meal approach  to  efforts  to  manage 
the  Nation's  most  Important  water  re- 
source by  establishing  an  agency  with 
the  responsibility  for  assuring  compre- 
hensive management  of  the  resource 
and  defining  specific  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  agencies  that  participate 
In  lakes  management.  I  would  like  to 
add  as  cosponsors  to  S.  765  Senators 
STXVcrs,  Mathias.  and  DrmxirBERasR. 


GREAT  LAKES  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1985 

Jdr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Preil- 
dent,  today  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  765.  Senator 
Kastsh's  bill,  the  Great  Lakes  Man- 
agement Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  is  vital  to  the  Integrity  and 
future  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Great 
Lakes— Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  Ontar- 
io, and  Superior— and  the  connecting 
channels  from  the  Earth's  largest 
fresh  water  lake  system. 

The  lakes  contain  about  20  percent 
of  the  world's  fresh  surface  water  and 
over  95  percent  of  the  U.S.  fresh  sur- 
face water  supply  for  the  contiguous 
48  States. 

The  Great  Lakes  basin  Includes  all 
of  Michigan,  parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana. 


Minnesota.  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  contains  20  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  population  and  supports 
economic  activity  that  accounts  for  25 
percent  of  the  annual  national  income 
for  the  United  SUtes. 

Twenty  percent  of  all  U.S.  manufac- 
turing occurs  in  the  eight  State  region. 
Including  70  percent  of  total  U.S.  steel 
production.  In  1983  23.7  billion 
kilowatthours  of  hydroelectric  power 
was  generated  from  Great  Lakes  water 
and  70  powerplants  depend  on  the 
Great  Lakes  as  their  energy  supply. 
International  shipping  provides  $3  bil- 
lion of  economic  activity  to  the  region. 
The  Great  Lakes  provide  36  percent 
of  the  municipal  water  supply  for  the 
eight  Great  Lake  SUtes;  26  million 
people  depend  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
their  drinking  water.  $8  to  $12  bUllon 
are  generated  through  recreation  and 
tourism  in  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
plus  11.5  billion  Is  generated  through 
sports  fishing.  Approximately  8  mil- 
lion people  visit  one  of  the  12  national 
parks,  either  In  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Plus  55  million  visit  one  of 
the  98  SUte  parks  established  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  been  viewed 
as  a  virtually  Inexhaustible  supply  of 
high-quality  water.  A  water  supply 
that  is  key  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment, stability  and  growth  in  the 
Great  Lakes  SUtes.  But  like  all  great 
natural  resoures,  the  basin  has  a  vul- 
nerable and  fragile  ecosystem. 

The  lakes  are  an  environmental 
"sink."  Inflowing  rivers  and  streams 
gather  and  deliver  pollutants  from  the 
entire  basin  to  the  finite  bodies  or 
water.  Toxic  chemicals— released  from 
long-btuied  and  rusting  containers, 
from  fertilizers,  and  from  Improperly 
processed  Industrial  and  human 
waste— all  find  their  way  to  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Further,  the  very  flow  of 
the  system,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Michigan  and  Huron,  and  thence  to 
Erie  and  Ontario,  has  gathered  and 
concentrated  the  debris  of  society.  Sci- 
entists are  able  to  measure  the 
changes  as  the  waters  flow  from  the 
nearly  pristine  Superior  to  heavily 
burdened  Ontario. 

During  the  last  200  years  the  lakes 
have  been  used  for  food,  fresh  water, 
for  homes,  farms,  and  Industry,  trans- 
porUtion.  power  generation,  recrea- 
tion and  waste  disposal.  The  region 
has  felt  the  Impacts  of  Intensive  agri- 
culture, heavy  industry  and  tourism. 

The  heavy  demands  have  taken 
their  toll.  The  water  quality  of  the 
lakes  has  declined  sharply  over  the 
years,  and  In  some  Instances  the 
damage  Is  beyond  repair.  The  natural 
ecological  unity  of  the  lake  system  is 
overlaid  by  local.  SUte.  and  national 
boundaries  which  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult, at  best,  to  Implement  an  environ- 
mental protection  and  recovery  pro- 


gram to  restore  and  enhance  Great 
Lakes  water  quality. 

In  1972  and  again  in  1978.  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  signed  a 
Great  Lakes  water  quality  agreement. 
This  agreement  has  gone  a  long  way 
to  heighten  the  awareness  that  a  co- 
ordinated management  approach  Is 
needed  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Great  lAkes 
basin.  Through  this  agreement,  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  SUtes  have  held  each  other  ac- 
counUble  for  actions  which  affect  the 
water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  as 
well  as  requiring  that  specific  steps  be 
taken  to  improve  the  water  quality. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  is  the  key  vehi- 
cle to  meet  national  and  International 
water  quality  goals  for  the  Great 
Lakes  basin.  The  construction  grant 
formula  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  ESivlronment  and  Public  Works  Is 
unduly  biased  against  the  Oreat  Lakes 
region,  and  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
efforts  to  restore  and  enhance  Great 
Lakes  water  quality. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  face  In  providing  for  the 
management  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  and  with 
more  than  a  dozen  U.S.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  eight  SUtes  sharing  manage- 
ment responsibilities,  clearly,  there  Is 
room  for  Improvement.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  coordinated  approach  to 
Great  Lakes  management  Instead  of 
the  existing  bureaucratic  maze. 

And  Senator  Kasttn's  bill  does  that 
by  esUblishlng  the  Eiivlronmental 
Protection  Agency  as  the  lead  agency 
with  the  responslbUlty  for  the  envi- 
ronmental health  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  also  establishes  a  bastn-wlde  ap- 
proach to  surveillance  and  monitoring 
of  the  water  quality  as  well  as  mandat- 
ing Interagency  cooperation  In  efforts 
to  manage  the  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  basin. 

This  legislation  represents  a  major 
Initiative  to  provide  for  the  compre- 
hensive management  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  commend  Senator  Kasten  for 
his  foresight  and  efforts  In  developing 
this  legislation.  It  Is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 


STANFORD 
PRESIDENT 


HIGH     MARKS    FOR 
UNIVERSITY 
DONALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today's  Boston  Globe  conUlns  an  ex- 
cellent and  informative  article  about 
an  outstanding  public  servant  and  edu- 
cator. President  Donald  Kennedy  of 
Stanford  University. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  worked 
closely  with  Don  Kennedy  and  ad- 
mired his  talented  leadership  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  the  1970's.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy was  one  of  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive Commissioners  the  FDA  has  ever 


had.  and  all  of  us  will  be  pleased  to  see 
that  Don  today  Is  bringing  the  same 
extraordinary  combination  of  intellec- 
tual ability  and  personal  commitment 
to  his  challenging  duties  at  Stanford 
University. 

I  commend  Don  Kennedy  for  his 
brilliant  and  many-sided  record  of 
achievement.  Today's  article  In  the 
Boston  Globe  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
of  us  who  know  and  respect  Don  Ken- 
nedy, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Boston  Olobe.  Apr.  30.  1986] 

StANTORS  UwIVXRSITY'S  PRXSIDEIfT  OCTS 

High  Marks  pob  Lcaokrship 
(By  Jeff  Blddulph) 

STAirroKJ).  CA.— When  San  Francisco  col- 
umnist Herb  Caen  recently  wrote  that 
Donald  Kennedy  is  being  talked  about  in 
Democratic  circles  as  a  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  California  In  1986.  Stanford 
University  students  weren't  surprised. 

The  Stanford  University  president,  a 
former  commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, is  always  asked  about  the  issue  when 
he  gives  interviews.  And  when  the  Stanford 
Daily,  the  student  newspaper,  printed  in  its 
traditional  April  Fool's  Issue  three  years  ago 
that  Kennedy  had  declared  his  candidacy 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  readers  thought  the 
story  was  genuine. 

To  all  the  speculation.  Kennedy  has  the 
same  answer  He  Is  enjoying  himself  as 
Stanford's  president  and  will  remain  in  that 
position  at  least  until  after  Stanford's  cen- 
tennial in  1991. 

Besides  Kennedy's  involvement  with  the 
Carter  Administration,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for  wondering  about  his  political 
future.  While  he  has  been  president,  the 
university  has  dealt  with  an  unusual 
number  of  volatile  Issues,  and  Kennedy  Is 
generally  regarded  to  have  made  astute  de- 
cisions, defusing  crises  and  remaining  popu- 
lar among  students  and  many  faculty  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  Stanford's  reputa- 
tion as  a  university  has,  according  to  many 
accounts,  risen  tremendously  in  the  almost 
five  years  that  Kennedy  has  been  president. 

COMPARXD  to  RXAOAlf 

Kennedy's  political  skills  have  caused 
some  professors  and  students  here  to  com- 
pare him  to  President  Ronald  Reagan.  They 
say  Kennedy,  like  Reagan,  has  a  "Teflon 
coating"  that  allows  him  to  make  unpopular 
decisions  and  remain  personally  popular. 

"I  think  he  has  been  good  at  maintaining 
an  image  of  somebody  who.  like  Reagan.  Is 
always  In  the  right."  said  Ronald  Rebhoiz. 
an  English  professor. 

"With  some  people,  who  don't  know  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  there's  the  im- 
pression that  he's  such  a  nice  guy  and  there 
must  be  some  Teflon  to  him."  said  Mark 
Wilson,  a  senior  and  a  political  cartoonist 
for  the  Stanford  Daily.  Kennedy  offers  to 
go  running  at  6:30  a.m.  twice  a  week  with 
any  student  or  faculty  member  who  is  inter- 
ested, and  Wilson  is  a  regular  on  those  runs. 

"He's  Incredibly  charismatic.  I  don't  Icnow 
anybody  who's  ever  met  him  who  wasn't  im- 
mediately charmed,"  said  Wilson. 
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SOIIX  HOT  CRAaMXD  ST  HIS  DBCIBIOHS 

But  Rebhoiz  and  many  other  faculty 
members  are  not  charmed  by  some  of  Ken- 
nedy's decisions  and  many  of  his  tactics. 

Rebhoiz  and  poUtlcal  science  Professor 
John  Manley  have  led  a  campaign  to  Inves- 
tigate the  ties  between  the  university  and 
the  Hoover  Institution,  a  conservative  think 
tank  on  campus  that  boasts  among  Its  mem- 
bers some  prominent  advisers  to  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Edward  Teller,  a  leading 
proponent  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive and  a  senior  research  fellow  at  Hoover, 
has  advised  Reagan  on  some  scientific 
issues,  and  Martin  Anderson,  a  senior  fellow 
at  Hoover,  has  advised  the  President  on  the 
economy.  Reagan  himself  is  an  honorary 
fellow  at  Hoover. 

"As  long  as  the  university  maintains  its 
present  relationship  with  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution, the  perception  will  grow  that  Stan- 
ford Is  associated  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
Republican  F»arty."  Rebhoiz  said.  "Here  we 
have  a  major  unit  of  the  university  that  is 
engaged  in  partisan  political  activity— there 
Is  a  distinction  between  individuals  In  the 
university  and  an  entire  unit  of  the  universi- 
ty." 

Kennedy  counters  that  the  charges  of 
Hoover's  political  bias  are  exaggerated. 

"I  think  the  institution  has  been  identi- 
fied with  a  particular  Ideology,  and  quite 
strongly  and  quite  voluntarily,  but  if  you  ac- 
tually look  at  Its  composiUon.  I  think  It's 
more  diverse  now  than  It  was  15  years  ago. 
and  I  think  It  will  continue  to  evolve  in  that 
direction,"  he  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Kennedy  was  forced  to  steer  between 
many  members  of  the  faculty  and  members 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential  Li- 
brary. Reagan  indicated  he  wanted  a  library 
containing  his  presidential  memorabilia,  a 
museum  and  a  public  affairs  center  run  by 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  the  Stanford 
campus.  Stanford  faculty  members  were 
lukewarm  on  the  Idea,  and  many  said  Stan- 
ford should  delay  a  decision  until  Reagan's 
1984  presidential  campaign  was  over. 

Kennedy's  position,  articulated  after  In- 
tensive discussions  with  faculty  members 
and  the  White  House,  was  that  the  universi- 
ty would  welcome  a  library  in  a  small  at- 
tached museum,  but  a  public  affairs  center 
would  have  to  be  subject  to  academic  gov- 
ernance by  the  university.  The  Stanford 
trustees  accepted  this  position  in  the  spring 
of  1984.  and  the  White  House  eventually 
agreed  to  the  compromise.  Construction  of 
the  library  U  set  to  begin  in  1987. 

Many  students,  including  members  of  the 
Black  Student  Union,  have  also  criticized 
Kennedy's  opposition  to  blanket  divestiture 
of  Stanford  holdings  in  US  companies  active 
in  South  Africa.  The  trustees  decided  In 
February  to  divest  the  university's  124.000 
shares  of  Motorola  stock  but  only  if  It  could 
be  proved  that  the  company  continued  to 
sell  equipment  to  the  South  African  police 
or  military  after  1983.  The  Stanford  Coali- 
tion Against  Apartheid  estimates  that  Stan- 
ford has  investments  worth  $215  million  in 
companies  that  are  involved  in  South 
Africa. 

IHVOLVXS  WITH  SCHOOL,  SIUMKHIS 

Still,  many  Stanford  students  see  Kenne- 
dy as  a  youthful,  active  and  accessible  presi- 
dent who  is  Involved  with  Stanford  and  Its 
studenU.  A  rabid  football  fan,  he  Is  known 
to  get  apoplectic  when  people  mention  the 
1982  football  game  with  rival  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  which  Stanford  lost 
when  Berkeley  made  a  highly  disputed  kick 
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return  with  only  a  few  seconds  left  in  the 
game. 

Kennedy  lectures  on  biology  many  times  a 
year,  advises  five  freshmen  every  other  year 
and  visits  Just  aiwut  every  dormitory  on 
campus. 

He  says  simply:  "I  love  Stanford  studenU 
...  I  want  them  to  have  the  sense  that  if 
there  Is  something  they  want  to  unload, 
there's  a  fair  chance  that  at  some  time 
during  the  year  they'll  get  me  in  a  posiUon 
where  I  can  hear." 

Kennedy  also  has  taken  a  ntmber  of 
stances  that  are  popular  with  students.  He 
has  criticized  government  controls  on  the 
publication  of  unclassified  research.  caUed 
for  the  Soviet  government  to  release  dissi- 
dent citizen  Andrei  Sakharov  and  strongly 
opposed  government  cuts  in  student  finan- 
cial aid. 

Stanford's  academic  reputation  has  cer- 
tainly grown  during  the  1980s.  Many  polls 
have  rated  Stanford  as  the  best  or  near  the 
best  in  many  departments,  especially  In  the 
sciences  and  engineering.  The  holdings  of 
the  university's  libraries  have  Increased 
manyfold.  as  has  fundralsing  and  the 
number  of  undergraduate  applicants. 

Still,  Kennedy  seems  to  think  the  univer- 
sity's achievements  aren't  good  enough.  He 
frequently  talJu  about  areas  for  improve- 
ment—restructuring the  residential  educa- 
tion system,  which  he  compares  unfavor- 
ably to  Harvard's  and  Yale's,  and  garnering 
more  cultural  resources,  such  as  special  col- 
lections and  museums — and  laments  what 
he  perceives  to  l>e  an  eastern  bias  against 
Stanford. 

"From  the  more  gothlc  and  somber  east- 
em  institutions  with  which  we  are  often 
compared,  the  view  is  that  Stanford  is  a 
Uttle  happy-go-lucky — academlcaUy  Intense 
enough,  but  intellectually  lazy,  as  though 
somewhat  addled  by  the  sun."  Kennedy  told 
this  year's  freshman  class  in  September. 

He  said  the  reputation  has  been  accepted. 
Instead  of  fought  by  Stanford  students,  and 
he  urged  them  to  become  more  serious 
atx>ut  Intellectual  pursuit  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom. 

"If  seriousness  becomes  a  casualty  of  stu- 
dent discourse  on  this  campus,  then  surely 
controversy  will  also:  and  that  will  impover- 
ish us  all."  he  said. 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  SPEAKS 
OUT  ABOUT  DRUGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  influential  human  being  on 
Earth  recently  addressed  the  serious- 
ness of  the  worldwide  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  gather- 
ing of  Catholic  bishops  In  Thailand. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  discussed  the  prob- 
lem posed  for  youth,  and  others,  by 
drugs.  This  saintly  man.  seen  and 
heard  by  more  of  the  world  communi- 
ty than  anyone,  and  paid  attention  to 
by  more  of  the  world  community  than 
anyone,  remarked  In  this  address  that 
"the  whole  human  community  most 
be  mobilized  to  confront  this  Issue. 
But  here  the  church  has  a  specific 
task  of  educating  to  human  dignity,  to 
the  respect  of  self,  to  the  values  of  the 
spirit." 

The  Pontiff  displayed  his  usual  cour- 
age  by   delivering   these   remarks   to 
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Catholic  prelates  in  a  drug-producing 
nation,  and  thus  their  effect  was 
strongly  felt  In  these  widely  pub- 
lished remarks,  he  also  stressed  the 
benefits  of  educating  youth  to  the 
dangers  of  drug  use.  The  Pope  stated 
that  Catholic  schools,  in  particular. 
are  "in  a  position  to  make  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  solid  education 
needed  by  the  young  to  overcome  the 
temptation  of  drugs." 

Mr.  President,  as  he  does  in  every 
one  of  his  pilgrimages.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  went  to  Thailand  to  spread  the 
message  of  the  power  of  the  love  of 
God.  This  holy  man.  In  every  nation 
he  visits,  celebrates  the  love  of  Ood. 
and  the  presence  of  Christ  In  every 
people  on  Earth.  In  thus  serving  the 
world  community,  he  recognizes  the 
terrible  destructive  force  of  drugs,  and 
the  emotional  and  physical  devasta- 
tion they  cause.  In  speaking  to  the 
people  of  Thailand  about  the  prob- 
lems of  illicit  narcotics,  the  Pope  also 
brought  a  message  of  hope  and  love  by 
accentuating  the  positive:  that  the 
treasure  of  faith  is  ever  present  in 
every  man,  and  for  the  Joy  this  brings 
to  be  fully  realized,  the  intrusion  of 
dnigs  is  unnecessary.  As  the  Pope  said 

so  beautifully  in  his  address The 

search  (is)  for  that  true  Joy  which 
abides  In  the  heart  and  not  In  the 
passing  exhilstfation  of  the  senses." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  excited  that  this 
great  and  good  man  has  joined  us  in 
oar  war  against  drug  abuse.  He  is  an 
ally  of  power  beyond  measure  as  we 
fight  to  control  this  most  serious  of 
world  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Pope  John  Paul 
n's  speech  before  Catholic  bishops  in 
Thailand,  entitled  'The  Formidable 
Problem  of  Drugs,"  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

THX  FOKXIDABLI  PHOBLBf  OF  OBTJOS 

(The  problem  poaed  for  youth  and  others 
by  drugs  was  discussed  I<ay  11  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  when  he  addressed  the  bishops 
of  Thafland  In  Bangkok.  The  whole  human 
community  must  be  mobilized  to  confront 
this  Issue.  But  here  the  church  has  a  specif- 
ic task  of  educating  to  human  dignity,  to 
the  respect  of  self,  to  the  values  of  the 
spirit,"  the  pope  stated.  Catholic  schools  are 
"in  a  position  to  make  an  excellent  contri- 
bution to  the  solid  education  needed  by  the 
young  to  overcome  the  temptation  of 
drugs,"  he  added.  It  la  young  people  who  are 
assaOed  most  by  the  problems  of  the 
modem  world,  the  pope  told  the  Thai  blah- 
ops.  Toung  people  "need  the  pastoral  sup- 
port of  their  bishops,  together  with  their 
priots.  In  order  to  develop  and  persevere  in 
their  cairlstlan  vocation. '  The  pope's  ad- 
dress, given  in  English,  follows:) 

1.  My  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  In  this 
hour  of  coUeglal  unity.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (Christ, 
who  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  pastoral  visit  to  Thailand  and  to  pro- 
claim the  paschal  mystery  In  your  midst. 
And  I  am  grateful  to  you.  venerable  and 


dear  brothers,  for  havtng  desired  my  pres- 
ence among  you  and  for  having  welcomed 
me  with  such  warmth  and  fraternal  love. 

Through  the  power  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  we  are  experiencing  In  a  special 
way  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  In  this  ec- 
cledal  unity  we  are  living  the  life  of  Christ. 
Yea,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the 
redeemer  of  mankind,  is  with  us  and  In  us. 
As  we  celebrate  our  unity  In  him.  the  mys- 
tery of  his  risen  life  unfolds  In  ua.  Jesus 
Ctvrtst  Is  alive  In  his  church,  and  his  church 
is  alive  In  him.  As  pastors  of  the  flock,  we 
are  gathered  to  celebrate  this  mystery  of 
C^hrlst's  living  presence  In  his  church 

Indeed.  I  have  come  to  Thailand  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Christ  who  lives  In  your 
people,  to  the  Christ  who  In  your  people  has 
himself  become  Thai. 

2.  The  Christian  communities  that  we  are 
called  to  serve,  dear  brother  bishops,  are  the 
communlUes  that  live  the  life  of  Christ  In 
aU  Its  dimensions.  In  your  people  Christ 
continues  his  life  of  prayer.  Through  the 
members  of  his  body,  the  church,  he  adores 
his  Father,  thanks  him  and  offers  expiation 
and  supplication  for  the  world. 

The  mystery  of  Christ's  redemptive  suf- 
fering Is  renewed  in  the  community  to 
which  you  minister  day  after  day.  Through 
suffering  humanity.  C^hrlst  brings  to  com- 
pletion the  measure  of  suffering  that  be- 
longs to  him  (of.  Col.  1:34). 

In  the  community  of  the  falthfuJ  the  risen 
Christ  works  Incessantly  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  In  his  seal  he  offers  himself  to 
his  Father  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  He 
exercises  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  he  touch- 
es consciences,  he  heals  hearts.  He  stands  In 
the  midst  of  the  community  as  the  suffering 
servant  of  the  Lord  and  of  humanity,  invit- 
ing everyone  to  take  on  his  dispositions  of 
humility  and  meekness. 

In  the  church  Christ  continues  to  pro- 
claim the  Oospel  of  Ood's  kingdom.  He  him- 
self catechizes.  He  himself  reveals  his 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moreover,  the 
very  life  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  Is  accom- 
plished in  the  C%urch.  Through  his  mem- 
bers. Indeed  acting  in  his  members.  Jesus 
loves  his  Father  to  the  point  of  saying  in  all 
truth:  1  love  the  Father  (Jn.  14:3).  And  the 
Father,  in  loving  the  church,  fulfills 
CHirlst's  own  words:  "The  Father  loves  me" 
(Jn.  10:17). 

Dear  brothers:  the  mystery  of  the  church 
Is  the  mystery  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  living  Christ.  And  this  Is  the 
mystery  which  we  are  living  together  with 
our  people.  AU  our  pastoral  efforts  are 
aimed  at  assisting  the  faithful  to  share 
more  intimately  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

3.  A  heightened  awareness  of  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  Christ's  life  In  us  sustains 
us  in  our  apostolic  activities.  This  aware- 
ness, nurtured  In  faith,  generates  In  us  pas- 
toral strength.  When  we  realise  that  the  liv- 
ing CHirtst  is  in  us,  we  understand  more 
deeply  that  "Ood  did  not  give  us  a  spirit  of 
timidity  but  a  spirit  of  power  and  love  and 
self-control"  (2  Tm.  1:7). 

Being  rooted  In  this  conviction,  you  radi- 
ate new  hope  as  you  announce  the  Oospel 
of  peace  and  minister  to  your  flocks,  howev- 
er small  they  may  be.  Your  ministry  takes 
on  an  added  sureness  as  you  realize  how  rel- 
evant Christ's  promise  Is:  "I  am  with  you 
always,  to  the  close  of  the  age  "  (Mt.  28:20). 
Fresh  Joy  Is  manifested  In  the  witness  that 
you  give;  you  communicate  a  serene  confi- 
dence to  your  local  churches. 

With  renewed  zeal  you  then  proclaim  the 
life  which  was  proclaimed  to  you,  "which 
was  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  the  eternal  life 


which  was  with  the  Father"  (1  Jn.  1:1-2). 
The  life  of  Christ,  and  In  Chlrst  the  life  of 
the  most  Holy  Trinity,  is  the  great  treasure 
that  you  share  with  aU  those  who  freely 
chooee  to  listen  to  you  and  to  accept  your 
witness,  your  teaching,  your  proclamation 
of  the  faith. 

4.  This  great  treasure  must  be  presented 
In  an  especially  dynamic  way  to  the  young 
people  of  the  church.  It  Is  they  who  are  as- 
sailed most  by  the  problems  of  the  modem 
world;  It  Is  they  who  need  a  partictilar  grace 
from  Christ  to  endure  the  Christian  combat 
with  temptation  and  sin.  In  (Christ  the 
young  people  can  find  the  answers  to  the 
deep  questions  that  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
Christian  choices.  How  greatly  they  need 
the  pastoral  support  of  their  bishops,  to- 
gether with  their  priest*.  In  order  to  develop 
and  persevere  In  their  Christian  vocation. 

In  speaking  of  the  young  people  and  their 
needs  we  cannot  Ignore  the  formidable 
problem  of  narcotics  In  the  world  today,  as 
well  as  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  and 
the  means  needed  to  face  this  crisis  of  hu- 
manity. The  whole  human  community  must 
be  mobilized  to  confront  this  Issue.  But  here 
the  church  has  a  specific  task  of  educating 
to  human  dignity,  to  the  respect  of  self,  to 
the  values  of  the  spirit,  to  the  search  for 
that  true  joy  which  abides  In  the  heart  and 
not    In    the    passing    exhilaration    of   the 


In  this  regard  the  Catholic  schools  in  par- 
ticular are  In  a  position  to  make  an  excel- 
lent contribution  to  the  solid  education 
needed  by  the  young  to  overcome  the  temp- 
tation of  drugs.  The  Catholic  schools  pro- 
vide a  proper  context  to  Impart  the  Informa- 
tion that  will  assist  young  people  to  resist 
the  pressures  placed  upon  them  and  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  discuss  with  their 
teachers  the  safeguards  that  experience  can 
offer.  Above  all.  the  power  of  Christ's  word, 
presented  through  the  ministry  of  the  bish- 
ops, offers  to  all  the  young  the  deep  solu- 
tion to  aU  the  many  problems  that  touch 
their  consciences  as  they  strive  to  live  the 
life  of  Christ. 

In  this  area  of  narcotics  and  in  so  many 
others  the  pastors  of  the  flock  must  stand 
vigilant  In  the  midst  of  the  faithful,  pro- 
clamlng  the  great  motivation  of  the  Chris- 
tian vocation,  which  Is  to  live  the  life  of 
Jesus  criirist. 

5.  As  bishops  you  are  called  upon  to  help 
your  people  face  many  issues  that  affect 
their  lives  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
a  family  and  of  society.  If  your  people  are 
constantly  reminded  of  their  Christian  dig- 
nity, of  their  life  In  Christ,  they  will  have 
an  ever  fresh  motivation  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges made  to  them  by  the  Oospel  of 
Christ,  which  has  much  to  say  about  public 
and  private  morality,  about  the  need  to  wor- 
ship Ood  and  to  serve  one's  neighbor.  As 
bishops,  never  hesitate  to  emphasize  to  your 
communities  how  their  Christian  vocation 
gives  them  an  important  mission  of  Chris- 
tian witness.  Christ  himself  put  It  this  way: 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  give 
glory  to  your  Father  who  is  In  heaven"  (Mt. 
5:16). 

Dear  brother  bishops:  I  am  close  to  you  as 
you  strive  to  help  your  young  p>eople  and 
the  Christian  families  from  which  they 
come,  as  well  as  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, to  live  to  the  full  the  life  of  Christ. 
As  you  endeavor  to  promote  vocations  to 
the  priesthood  and  religious  life  and  as  each 
of  you  strives  to  be  a  brother,  father  and 
friend  to  the  priests  who  collaborate  with 
you  In  buUdlng  up  the  church  In  faith  and 


love,  know  that  you  In  turn  are  supported 
and  loved  by  the  pope,  by  the  whole  coUege 
of  bishops  and  by  the  entire  chureh.  This  is 
indeed  the  mystery  of  the  church  to  live 
Christ's  life  and  to  live  it  together. 

Everything  we  do  as  bishops  must  be 
marked  by  the  attitude  of  the  Oood  Shep- 
herd, who  through  us  wants  to  continue  to 
love  his  flock  because  he  came  "that  they 
may  have  life,  and  have  it  abundantly"  (Jn. 
10:10). 

Venerable  and  dear  brothers:  This  is  the 
meaning  of  our  lives  and  of  our  sacred  min- 
istry: to  live  in  Christ  Jesus  and  to  serve 
that  life  in  others. 

Praised  be  Jesus  Christ!  Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ  in  Thailand! 
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FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  amendment  No.  43  to 
the  motion  to  recommit,  which  the 
clerk  will  report: 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  otxigreaslonal  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
19M,  1987.  and  1B88  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  UjS.  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Pending: 

(1)  Dole-Domenld  Amendment  No.  37,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

(2)  Dole-Domenlcl  Amendment  No.  38  (to 
Amendment  No.  37),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

(3)  Dole-Domenlcl  Amendment  No.  39  (to 
Amendment  No.  38),  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

(4)  Dole-Domenlcl  Amendment  No.  41  (to 
the  resolution),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

(5)  Dole-Domenld  Amendment  No.  42  (to 
Amendment  No.  41),  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

(6)  Dole  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion with  instructions  to  report  forthwith. 

(7)  Dole-Domenld  Amendment  No.  43  (to 
the  aforementioned  motion),  to  strike  the 
instructions  and  Insert  language  in  lieu  of 
the  language  In  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  runs  equally. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  15  minutes  off  the  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  our 
ranking  member  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  colleagues 
asked  me  Just  a  moment  ago,  about 
this  big  tax  bill  that  I  may  offer. 

Let  me  address  that  particular  com- 
ment because,  Mr.  President,  I'm  only 
suggesting  what  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  said  In  his  1984  budget 
message: 

Fourth,  t>ecause  we  must  ensure  reduction 
and  eventual  elimination  of  defidts  over  the 
next  several  years,  I  will  propose  a  standby 
tax  limited  to  1  percent  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product  to  start  in  the  fiscal  year  1986. 


This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan  speaking. 

He  said  that  he  would  propose  a  tax 
If  we  did  not  get  the  deficit  down. 

Now,  at  that  particular  time,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
President  Reagan  projected  a  1986 
deficit  of  $147  billion.  Instead  of  $147 
billion,  we  now  have  a  $220  billion  def- 
icit and  it  continues  to  grow  and  grow. 
What  I  am  submitting  is  bipartisan, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  talk  In  any  parti- 
san terms.  But  I  must  correct  the 
record  and  the  Impression  that  has 
been  made  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  media,  in  the  editorials,  that  some- 
how because  Fritz  Mondale  and 
Ronald  Reagan  got  in  a  silly  campaign 
last  year,  we  are  not  going  to  think  ra- 
tionally with  respect  to  this  deficit. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  he  would  impose  a  standby  tax  of 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  1986,  this  would  generate  $43 
billion  in  revenues. 

Now,  under  our  bipartisan  plan.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  there  is  a  caU  for  only  $25  bil- 
lion in  reve  .lues.  You  see,  I  am  on  the 
conservative  side.  Ronald  Reagan  is  a 
high-tax  man:  I  am  the  low-tax  man. 

But  I  want  to  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  progress  that  he 
has  made.  And  I  am  genuine  in  this.  I 
could  not  be  more  sincere. 

Right  after  the  election,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  then  Don  Regan, 
came  out  with  the  charts.  He  was  one 
of  these  fiscal  lacoccas.  He  said  75  i>er- 
cent  would  not  pay  taxes,  25  percent, 
40  percent  would.  He  broke  my  TV;  no 
one  could  understand  him. 

And  I  asked  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  tackle 
him  and  let's  get  on  with  the  deficit." 
Tax  simplification  is  important  but  re- 
ducing the  deficit  is  our  No.  1  priority. 
In  December,  you  could  not  mention 
defense,  now  In  April  you  can,  due  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  re- 
member his  going  to  the  White  House 
right  before  Christmas  and  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "Now  Bob.  I  want  $35  billion 
more  In  defense.  I'm  going  to  have  to 
spend  $27  billion  more  In  Interest 
costs.  That  Is  $52  billion.  I  want  $12 
billion  more  In  health  costs.  So  that  is 
$64  billion.  I  can't  touch  Social  Securi- 
ty, so  that  Is  $7  billion  more.  I  have 
got  an  Increase  In  foreign  aid  and 
space  and  science,  that's  another  $4 
billion." 

That  Is  $75  billion  In  Increases  the 
President  asked  for.  And  then  he  said, 
"And,  by  the  way.  Bob,  I  want  you  to 
cut  spending  $50  billion.  And,  oh,  by 
the  way.  Bob,  don't  touch  revenues." 

So  you  came  back  and  publicly 
stated,  before  the  President  gave  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  that, 
"Most  respectfully,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  go  to  work  on  the  Hill,  because  I 
have  been  given  mission  Impossible." 

If  you  take  the  President's  particu- 
lar budget  and  cut  $50  billion  from  it 
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then  add  his  Increases  In  spending, 
which  he  must  have,  you  still  have  In- 
creases of  $25  billion,  and  you  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  reduce  the 
deficits.  So,  to  your  credit,  where  you 
could  not  discuss  defense  in  December, 
we  can  discuss  defense  now  in  April. 
Where  you  could  not  discuss  Social  Se- 
oirity  In  January,  you  can  discuss 
Social  Security  in  April.  And  in  the 
April  issue  of  U.S.  News  &,  World 
Report,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  when  asked  what  about  the  al- 
ternative of  raising  taxes,  answered: 
"It  is  just  not  going  to  hi^jpen."  And 
talking  along,  just  to  save  a  little  time. 
I  quote  Senator  Dots: 

Yet,  I  assume  that  if  we  found  some  egre- 
gious loophole  In  the  Tax  Code  that  should 
be  doaed  we  might  be  able  to  address  It.  In 
my  view  that  would  not  be  a  tax  increase. 

Bless  you,  I  really  love  you  for  that. 
[lAughter.]  Because,  I  do  not  virant  to 
Increase  taxes  and  go  back  to  South 
Carolina  and  hear  that  "Holllngs  Is  a 
tax  Increaser."  I  am  Just  closing  egre- 
gious loopholes.  If  we  can  talk  sense, 
we  can  get  a  plan.  The  great  objection 
I  have  to  the  Chiles  plan  and  to  the 
so-called  White  House  Senate  Republi- 
can compromise,  is  that  they  do  not  do 
the  Job.  Under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures,  most  respectful- 
ly, to  both  Senators  who  have  worked 
so  hard  on  this,  you  have  given  me  a 
half  a  hair  cut. 

You  have  deficits  In  excess  of  $100 
blllioiL  You  have  $107  billion  accord- 
ing to  assimiptions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office.  Senator  Osasa  has 
$106  billion  according  to  assumptions 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  So 
i'  I  support  your  compromise  I  would 
be  supporting  deficits  In  excess  of  $100 
billion  in  1990.  So  that  when  I  run 
next  year 

Mr.  CHILES.  1988  or  1990? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  1990. 

The  Senator  has  $145  billion  in  1988 
and  still  a  very  large  $107  billion  by 
1990. 1  want  to  help,  I  want  to  compro- 
mise, and  I  want  to  go  along  with  a 
true  compromise.  But  when  I  run  next 
year— whoever  nly  opponent  Is  stands 
up  and  says,  "This  Holllngs  Is  a  big 
windbag  on  budgets,  we  have  heard  all 
about  his  budget,  he  was  chairman, 
and  all  of  that.  But  what  did  he  vote 
for?  He  voted  to  have  at  least  $100  bil- 
lion deficits  from  now  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  including  over  $107  billion  in 
1990."  That  is  my  political  dilemma. 
The  fiscal  dilemma  is  the  markets  read 
it  the  same  way  the  politicians  do.  You 
still  have  over  $100  billion.  You  have 
put  the  bullet  in  your  mouth  but  you 
will  not  bite  it.  And  I  say  if  you  are 
going  this  far.  Senator  Chiles— and  I 
appreciate  your  courage  in  acknowl- 
edging that  revenues  must  be  part  of 
deficit  reduction— let  us  go  ahead,  bite 
that  bullet,  and  come  on  down,  and  do 
the  Job. 
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We  can  agree  on  defense.  We  can 
agree  on  Social  Security.  We  can  agree 
on  social  programs.  We  can  agree  on 
maintaining  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. I  find  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Biisinesses  downtown  saying  I 
want  you  to  go  along  with  the  compro- 
mise but  we  are  going  to  save  SBA. 
Tou  have  a  lot  of  doublespeak  here. 
That's  what  I  want  to  address  now 
that  I  have  held  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  do  not  want  to  hold  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  has  more  impor- 
tant business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  1  second  on  the  resolution? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  when  all  of  this 
preliminary  maneuvering  is  completed 
that  there  will  be  a  majority  on  both 
sides  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  pack- 
age. I  have  to  believe  the  single  big- 
gest job  in  America  is  this  big  ticking 
time  bomb  called  the  Federal  deficit. 
Some  have  been  slow  to  realize  it. 
Some  have  been  waiting  for  growth  to 
take  over.  We  are  all  for  growth.  It  is 
painless.  You  do  not  have  to  do  any- 
thing, and  we  want  growth.  It  is  a  very 
important  factor.  But  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  Senator's  comments.  He  has 
been  out  front  on  freezing  some  of  this 
long  before  anybody  else  in  the 
Senate. 

I  think  the  one  problem  we  have  in 
the  so-called  bipartisan  package  is  the 
rather  large  tax  numbers.  We  wUl 
have  to  examine  each  one  closely.  But 
I  hope  there  is  a  difference  in  whether 
you  close  loopholes  for  rate  reduction 
or  close  loopholes  so  you  do  not  have 
to  cut  spending.  My  view  is  if  there  is 
going  to  be  any  loopholes  closed  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  for  rate  reduction— not 
more  spending. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  agree  with  you 
thoroughly.  And.  If  you  can  fashion 
the  Dole-Domenlci-Chlles  compromise 
which  would  be  a  true  compromise, 
then  I  will  go  along.  What  happens  is 
with  the  doublespeak  that  we  have  in 
this  town  is  the  leadership  and  the 
White  House  got  together.  That  Is  like 
me  going  into  executive  session  with 
myself  in  a  telephone  booth.  You  did 
not  have  Senator  Kasseraum,  Senator 
AirDRrws,  Senator  Mathias  and  those 
who  really  had  taken  a  different 
view— and  Senator  GRASSLrr  who 
voted  differently  in  your  Budget  Com- 
mittee. That  is  a  matter  of  record.  He 
voted  for  this  freeze. 

We  have  bipartisan  support.  We  had 
12  Republican's  over  the  objection  of 
the  leadership  last  year,  in  May,  vote 
for  this  particular  bipartisan  freeze 
approach  not  because  they  liked  it, 
but  because  they  found— as  you  indi- 
cate now  in  your  comments— it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  we  get  something 
done.  If  we  can  get  that  kind  of  move- 
ment going,  that  would  be  a  true  com- 
promise, and  you  would  get  this  Sena- 
tor to  hush. 


I  am  just  trying  to  go  along,  but  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  job  done.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  halfway,  and  not  get  this 
job  done. 

That  Is  our  dilemma.  What  we  see  in 
the  newspapers'  reporting  of  the  so- 
called  compromise,  is  that  it  cuts  $52 
bUlion  in  spending  in  1988.  That  is  not 
the  case.  That  is  absolutely  false.  You 
read  that  In  the  news.  The  Chamber 
comes  up  here,  the  Business  Round 
Table  comes  up  here,  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Businesses  come 
up  here.  These  are  the  sort  of  sentries 
at  the  gate  for  the  fiscal  future  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  total  con- 
fusion because  they  use  Rose  Garden 
Defense  figures  and  not  the  nonparti- 
san Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  compromise  does  not  cut  $52 
billion,  it  cuts  $37  billion.  And  it  does 
not  get  the  deficit  down  to  $98  billion 
by  1988.  It  gets  the  deficit  down  to 
$145  billion.  And  it  does  not  produce  a 
balanced  budget  by  the  decade's  end- 
that  is  absolutely,  false.  The  deficit  in 
1990  is  $107  billion.  So  the  Senators 
who  are  called  to  sacrifice  and  lose 
their  programs   In  EDA.   REA.  SBA. 
Amtrak,     feeding,     housing,     student 
loans— and  we  are  asking  1  million  stu- 
dents to  drop  the  course  as  the  Presi- 
dent  chants   stay   the   course— these 
Senators  lose  all  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams and  the  deficit  never  goes  below 
$100  billion.  But  We  have  decimated 
education  and  the  Investment  in  the 
human  infra  structure.  Why?  To  con- 
tinue investment  In  the  corporate  In- 
frastructure. It  is  an  imbalance.  Yes. 
They  can  see  oU  companies  needing  in- 
centives. Put  that  down,  double  space 
it,  and  underline  it.  Put  it  down  solid. 
Oil  companies  need  incentive.   Little 
children— you    give    them    a    30-cent 
breakfast,  and  you  have  ruined  them 
for   life.   They   become   drones,   they 
become  immoral,  and  they  will  never 
work.  That  is  what  they  will  tell  you 
in   these   board   rooms   around   here. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernment's budget,  28  percent  of  it  goes 
for  those  85  years  of  age  and  over— 
and  less  than  6  percent  goes  for  the 
youth,  for  the  feeding,  for  the  day 
care  center,  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  feeding,  for  school  lunches, 
student    loans.    Pell    grants.    All    of 
these— less   than   8   percent.   We   are 
supposed  to  prepare  the  next  genera- 
tion for  the  future  in  this  land,  and  we 
turned   this  Into   a  welfare  machine 
with  pollster  politicking.  We  see  that 
posterity    under   those    polls   can   do 
nothing  for  us. 

We  see  no  reason  we  should  do  any- 
thing for  posterity.  We  look  to  the 
next  election  rather  than  the  next 
generation  and  to  the  seniors,  the  poor 
seniors.  We  never  think  of  the  future 
of  this  country.  It  has  gotten  to  be  a 
national  disgrace.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  will  ever  get  it  back  into  focus 
with  all  the  shenanigans  that  go  on 
with  respect  to  budgets.  It  is  a  misallo- 


catlon.  The  administration  says  do 
away  with  Pell  grants  and  student 
loans  so  that  General  Electric  does  not 
have  to  pay  taxes.  Do  away  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration— and 
listen  to  tht  Chamber  of  Commerce 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  business 
representative.  The  small  businesses  in 
America— who  really  represents  them? 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers is  big  business;  the  Round  Table 
is  big  business:  big  btislneas  has  a  lot 
of  representation. 

Well,  the  Chamber  is  supposed  to 
represent  small  business  too.  But  they 
came  and  they  said,  "We  want  you  to 
approve  doing  away  with  the  Small 
Business  Admlnstratlon  so  General 
Dynamics  and  127  others  do  not  have 
to  pay  taxes." 

That  is  what  they  tell  the  national 
Congress  in  their  seal  to  get  behind 
the  so-called  ctHnpromise.  which  is  not 
even  a  compromise. 

I  wish  I  could  get  our  friends  in  the 
media  to  cover  the  budget  so  people 
can  understand  it.  I  appreciate  it  is 
difficult.  But  what  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult is  using  the  flim-flam  of  the  na- 
tional administration  with  the  so- 
called  Rose  Garden  figures. 

There  is  another  objection  I  have  to 
the  Chiles  plan.  On  defense  the  plan 
used  OMB  economies  and  in  the  other 
parts,  it  uses  CBO.  That  is  why  I  draw 
attention  to  the  budget  plan  chart 
behind  to  show  my  colleagues  what 
each  plan  does. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  would  read  the  Recori) 
today  on  his  cuts.  The  best  I  can  find 
out  is  they  are  10  to  25  percent  In  cer- 
tain programs.  I  have  yet  to  find  out 
where  those  programs  are  and  what 
the  cuts  may  be. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  we  are  not  going 
to  get  anywhere  unless  we  get  a  bipar- 
tisan approach  on  all  segments  of  the 
budget.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  comes  on  national  TV  and  his 
words  are,  "No  part  of  the  budget  is 
spared." 

It  spares  defense  to  the  tune  of  $24 
billion.  You  are  not  sparing  defense. 
He  wants  to  Increase  that. 

He  spares  the  space  program  and 
foreign  aid.  He  spares  social  security 
to  the  tune  of  $7  billion.  More  in- 
creases. 

He  spares  revenues.  He  does  not 
want  them  touched.  He  says  no  part  of 
the  budget  is  spared  and  then  he  looks 
at  us  and  says,  "by  the  way.  get  rid  of 
the  old,  filthy  Amtrak  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  we  can 
balance  the  Government's  budget." 

That  is  a  reallocation.  It  is  a  flim- 
flam. That  is  not  a  compromise  we  are 
voting  on  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  flim- 
flam and  we  all  know  it. 

I  would  like  to  get  Into  the  debate 
and  into  the  Issues  so  we  can  decide 
where  we  will  allocate  our  priorities  of 
our  national  government. 


We  could  not  find  support  for  deficit 
reduction  last  May— even  though  we 
had  38  Senators  vote  for  a  bipartisan 
freeie— because  the  administration 
had  a  higher  priority  of  reelecting  the 
President.  I  ilnderstand  that.  They 
could  not  find  a  crisis  or  a  problem. 

Now  they  find  the  crisis  and  the 
problem  but  they  jump  to  a  halfway 
solution  of  doing  away  with  aU  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  in  cuts.  We  have  in  our  bi- 
partisan plan  exactly  what  we  had  In 
the  Budget  Committee.  We  started  in 
the  Budget  Committee  with  the  Hol- 
lings-Andrews-Exon  freeze.  Senator 
Stennis  was  with  us  on  this,  too,  and 
Senator  Kassebaum  voted  for  it  along 
with  Senators  Andrews  and  Grasslet 
in  the  Budget  Committee. 

Where  we  could  get  less  than  the 
freeze,  I  stood  quiet  because  we  can 
cut  some  and  we  cut  some  $4  billion 
below  a  freeze  through  extensive  re- 
ductions in  foreign  aid,  transportation, 
energy,  and  agriculture.  Those  are  still 
Included  in  this  bipartisan  approach. 

We  took  the  Chiles  mark  on  educa- 
tion; the  Domenlcl  mark  on  Interna- 
tional affairs.  We  tried  really  to  fash- 
ion a  political  docmnent  to  get  the 
most  votes  and  get  the  job  done. 
There  was  give-and-take  where  we 
could  to  try  to  attract  the  most  votes. 
I  think  we  have,  by  far  and  away, 
the  best  proposition  here  that  does 
the  job.  There  could  be  many,  many 
votes  on  this  floor,  including  many 
popular  votes  on  domestic  programs 
but  they  do  not  do  the  job. 

The  Holllngs-Andrews-Exon-Stennis- 
Bingaman  freeze  is  the  only  one  that 
is  bipartisan  and.  the  only  one  that 
will  do  the  job  and  lower  the  deficit  to 
2  percent  of  the  GNP  by  1988.  The  2 
percent  is  the  goal  set  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve.  None 
of  the  other  plans  reach  that  objective 
but  we  do.  And  the  administration 
does  not  cut  $52  billion  In  1986  but 
only  $37  billion- while  we  cut  $51  bil- 
lion. 

The  only  plan  that  brings  the  deficit 
down  on  a  gradual  curve,  puts  Govern- 
ment in  the  black,  allows  the  invest- 
ment community  to  count  on  the  Con- 
gress finally  having  controlled  itself 
and  avoid  the  inflation  recession  that 
we  are  all  terrified  about— the  only 
one  that  does  that  is  our  bipartisan 
plan. 

If  anyone  has  a  better  one,  I  hope 
they  will  submit  It.  I  will  be  glad  to 
support  it.  I  feel  just  as  seriously  as 
the  majority  leader  does  that  the  No. 
1  problem  we  have  before  us  is  the  def- 
icit. 

I  met  with  the  National  Governors 
Conference  in  February  and  they  en- 
dorsed the  freeze.  I  met  with  the  Re- 
publican Governors  who  said  they  do 
not  understand  Washington  going  full 
speed  down  the  roswl  with  continued 
spending  in  all  regards  and  not  paying 
the  bills. 


With  respect  to  the  mayors.  I  met 
with  them  they  support  a  freeze. 
What  we  are  saying  to  President 
Reagan  with  all  of  his  "make  my  day" 
and  "veto"  baloney  is,  "Mr.  President, 
you  ran  on  this  budget  last  year.  You 
said  it  was  a  good  budget.  You  took  49 
of  the  50  States." 

No  one  is  really  suffering  at  the 
present  moment,  certainly  not  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  has  $52  bil- 
lion backed  up  in  the  pipeline  in  unob- 
ligated funds.  It  is  like  force  feeding  a 
goose  over  there.  They  are  falling  all 
over  the  place.  That  is  why  you  see  all 
the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Contrac- 
tors cannot  physically  Imbibe,  con- 
simie,  or  allocate  $150  billion  In  5 
years.  You  cannot  do  It.  That  has  been 
proven.  The  DOD  needs  to  steady  the 
boat  some  and  show  restraint. 

We  are  saying,  "Mr.  President,  we 
have  given  you  a  good,  workable 
budget  on  all  the  programs  for  1  more 
year.  If  you  were  mayor  of  a  city,  this 
is  exactly  what  you  would  have  to  do." 
We  print  dollars  in  Washington. 
They  do  not  print  dollars  In  a  Gover- 
nor's office  or  a  mayor's  office  back 
home.  Only  In  this  way  are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  control  ourselves. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
my  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding  this  time.  We  have  a  vote 
coming  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  hope  Senators  will  consider  and 
look  at  this  particular  chart,  which 
really  brings  it  into  focus.  That  is  not 
HoLLiNGS  or  Srsmns  or  Ezoir  focus- 
ing, but  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  showing  exactly  what  we  do. 

We  are  talking  this  language  of 
freeze.  The  President  says,  "We  are 
freezing  defense." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  years 
ago,  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone 
but  principally  by  catchwords. 

You  hear  the  President  and  he  says. 
"We  are  freezing  defense."  and  goes 
on  to  say  a  certain  percentJEige.  The  in- 
ference, of  course,  is  that  it  is  frozen. 
No  one  really  believes  and  understands 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  asking  for  $24  billion  more 
under  this  compromise  in  outlays  and 
$21  billion  in  budget  authority.  There 
is  no  freeze  there. 

The  press  crowd  continues  on  re- 
porting the  President's  doublespeak. 
How  do  you  make  sense  on  the  floor  of 
the  national  Congress  if  we  cannot  get 
hold  of  ourselves  and  understand  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing? 

The  President,  is  leading  the  way  for 
more  increases  in  space  and  social  pro- 
grams. The  President  even  has  an  in- 
crease In  his  budget  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  That  is 
$30  million  to  the  political  parties  so 
they  can  go  to  Geneva  and  sit  and  eat 
and  tell  them  about  government  in  the 
United  States. 

I  mean,  a  tight  budget,  a  sacrifice? 
There  is  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  this  so- 


called  White  House  compromise  that 
they  are  voting  on  today.  It  is  a  redis- 
tribution. It  is  the  other  extreme. 

I  should  note  for  the  record  what 
really  occurred  between  1969  and  1979 
was  seven  tax  reforms.  We  cut  taxes 
and  cut  taxes  and  cut  taxes,  to  the 
tune  of  $720  billion  lost  in  revenues. 

While  those  cuts  were  going  on 
under  the  Democrats,  Republican  Sen- 
ator Roth  and  Congressman  Kemp 
said.  "You  Democrats  are  just  redis- 
tributing the  wealth."  If  you  cannot 
beat  them,  you  are  going  to  join  them. 
"So  we  are  going  to  give  you  the 
Kemp-Roth,  5-10-10-percent  tax 
cuts."  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  said  that  was  totally  unheard 
of  and  ridiculous;  we  would  never  do 
that. 

Well,  we  have  done  It.  A  25-percent 
tax  cut. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
those  years.  We  have  been  cutting 
rather  than  raising  national  taxes. 

Now  comes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  he  goes  totally  over- 
board with  Kemp-Roth.  David  Stock- 
man described  it  as  having  hogs  feed- 
ing at  the  troug^i. 

We  decimated  the  corporate  taxes.  If 
any  corporation  is  paying  a  tax.  they 
better  get  a  new  CPA.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  them.  I  do  not  blame 
GE  or  General  Djrnamics.  I  blame  us. 
We.  in  the  Congress,  put  it  in  but  they 
do  not  want  to  say  that  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  are  the  ones  who  put 
those  provisions  into  law. 

So  hogs  feeding  at  the  trough,  but 
now  the  hogs  are  coming  home  to — not 
to  roost  but  to  wallow,  and  we  here  in 
the  hog  pen  are  wallowing  with  them. 
And  many  of  the  Members  still  give 
the  media  the  doublespeak  about  the 
great  sacrifice  when  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice; the  great  compromise  with  no 
compromise;  the  great  freeze  with  no 
freeze;  the  great  cut  in  spending  with 
increases  in  spending. 

And  they  keep  that  babble  going. 
And  they  wonder  why  Washington 
gets  by  with  it. 

You  would  not  let  me  get  by  with 
that.  If  I  were  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  at  this  time  last  year,  and  I 
came  down  the  capitol  steps  in  Colum- 
bia and  you  put  that  microphone 
under  my  nose  and  said.  "Governor, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
$200  million  deficit"— which  compares 
with  the  $200  billion  Federal  deficit— 
and  I  rared  back  and  said.  "Oh,  ho.  ho, 
ho.  this  Is  an  election  year,  there  Is  a 
lot  of  political  cost  In  doing  anything 
in  an  election  year;  but  after  my  re- 
election, we  are  going  to  go  to  work  on 
this  thing."  you  would  say  to  me, 
"Son.  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  re- 
election for  you  unless  you  get  to  work 
between  now  and  next  November.  You 
have  to  get  the  job  done." 

They  do  not  let  us  get  by  with  that. 
But   all   our  distinguished  reporters. 
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great  thinkers  and  great  budgeteers 
fall  into  the  psychology  of  the  thing. 
that  the  budget  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
facts,  and  Just  get  in  rhythm  and  show 
yourself  as  the  great  erudlter  of  the 
situation— that  is  what  has  been  occur- 
ring in  this  entire  budget  process. 

We  are  not  sacrificing,  we  are  not 
compromising,  we  are  not  cutting 
spending.  We  are  increasing  spending 
In  different  areas.  That  Is  what  they 
are  asking  us  to  vote  on  this  after- 
noon. I  am  saying,  stop  everything— 
revenues,  social  programs.  Social  Secu- 
rity, defense— they  all  have  to  hold 
the  line  for  just  1  year. 

That  is  not  aU  that  difficult,  frankly, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Governor  Pryor,  if  you  were  to  do 
that  in  Arkansas,  and  I  did  it  in  South 
Carolina,  the  people  in  the  media 
would  commend  us  for  it.  But  they 
keep  writing  the  doublespeak  in  the 
news  columns  and  we  keep  doing  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  D.S.  Senate.  That  is 
how  we  got  into  this  partictilar  mess. 

Reaganomics,  we  are  going  to  grow 
out  of  it.  The  President  comes  here  in 
February  and  says,  we  have  the  39th 
month  of  the  greatest  economic  boom. 
Just  the  other  night,  less  than  1  week 
ago,  he  got  on  TV  and  said  we  are 
doing  fine,  we  are  doing  good.  Then 
Don  Regan,  his  right  arm,  said  the 
economy  is  not  healthy.  Finally  we  got 
Regan  straightened  out.  Now.  if  we 
could  only  get  some  facts  before  the 
President  so  he  could  learn  what's  in 
his  budget. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  back.  He  has  been  more  than  gener- 
ous with  his  time.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
KastkmI.  Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  the  time 
runs  equally  on  both  sides  against  the 
amendment. 

■scxss  tmrn.  a  pjt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12  noon  having  arrived,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  now  stands  in  recess  until  2 
pjn. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  pjn.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mrs. 
Kassebacm].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  will  be  equally  charged. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  on  the 
present  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
minute  and  a  half. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the 
Senate  is  not  in  a  quorum  call  at  the 
moment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ME'l'ZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  recess  for 
15  minutes  and  that  Immediately  after 
the  Senate  reconvenes,  the  Senate 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  Moynlhan-Byrd-Rlegle-et  al. 
amendments  to  restore  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  increases  to  current  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  motion  is  not  a  motion  but  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  hear  what  the  Chair 
said.  What  did  the  Chair  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  said  that  the  Senator's  motion  is 
not  a  motion  but  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  as  such  would  require 
unanimous  consent,  and  an  objection 
has  been  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  decision  of  the 
Senate?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum—- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE  [continuing].  To  be 
charged  against  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  will  be  charged  against  the 
resolution.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  did  not 
hear  that. 

Bftr.  EKDLE.  I  am  Just  calling  off  the 
quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is. 
Shall  the  order  of  the  Chair  stand  as 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senate?  The 
ruling  of  the  Chair  is  that  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not  in 
order.  The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  that  the  Senate  recess  for  15 
minutes  and  that  immediately  after 
the  Senate  reconvenes,  the  Senate 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  Moynlhan-Byrd-Riegle-et  al. 
amendmmt  to  restore  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  increases  through  cur- 
rent law. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  vote  No.  33  Leg.] 
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So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 


AMKirDIIKIlT  IfO.  44 

(Purpose:  An  amendment  to  tbe  pending 
amendment  to  the  Instructions) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  for 
himself,  Mr.  Domznici,  and  other  Senators, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  44. 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$736,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$793,600,000,000". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike 
insert  •$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike 
insert  •$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike 
insert  •$0". 

On  page  2.  line  15,  strike 
Insert  ■$900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike 
insert  •$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike 
insert  '•$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike 
insert  •44.800,000.000", 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■•$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  •$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$200,700,000,000", 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •■$248,300,000,000", 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •■$1,055,600,000,000'. 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$1,076,000,000.000', 

On  page  3.  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  •■$1.139,000,000.000". 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •'$1,216,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$949,100,000,000". 


the  figure  and 
the  figure  and 
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the  figure  and 


On  page  3.  line  18,  strike  the 
insert  •$9«9.000.000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  the 
insert  ■•$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,055,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  the 
insert  ■■$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  ■$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  tbe 
insert  ••$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6.  strike  the 
Insert  ••$2,088,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7,  strike  the 
Insert  ••$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  the 
insert  '$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  the 
insert  '$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  "$213,100,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  21,  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  strike  the 
Insert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  tbe 
insert  '"$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  ""$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  -$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  ""$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  "$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  the 
Insert  "$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert  "-$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  -$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  21.  strike  the 
insert  ""$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "-$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  the 
insert  "$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  15,  strike  the 
Insert  "$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  '"$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6,  line  21,  strike  the 
Insert  ■■$0". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  the 
insert  ■■$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  the 
insert  ■$298,400,000,000". 


On  page  7. 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7, 
insert  "$0". 


line  1,  strike  the 
line  3,  strike  the 


line  5.  strike  the 
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figure  and        On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$359,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$321,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  line  14.  strike  tbe  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  7,  line  17.  itrilK  tbe  flgiue  and 

Insert  "$25,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$18,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$11,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7.  line  22,  strllte  the  figure  and 

insert  "$10,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$21,000,000.000 ". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$17,800,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$8,200,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  8.  line  6,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

insert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$30,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$17,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

insert  "$7^00,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  8,  line  IS,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  8,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  19,  strike  tbe  flgtire  and 

insert  "$20,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$16,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$7,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  8.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$12,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$9,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Insert  "$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■■$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■■$8,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and   , 

insert  ■"$8,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  15,  sdike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  9.  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■■$8,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  ■'$0". 
figiue  and       On  page  9,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  2,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$9,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  10,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$9,000,000,000". 
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On  PM«  10.  Une  6,  strike  the 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  p««e  10.  line  S.  strike  the 
Inaert  tO". 

On  pMe  10.  line  10.  strike  the 
Insert  •$0". 

On  pace  10.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  --$«.500.000.000". 

On  pace  10.  line  IS.  strike  the 
insert  '-«2. 100.000.000". 

On  pa«e  10.  line  18.  strike  the 
inaert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  line  30.  strike  the 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  10.  line  33.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,300,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  line  33.  strike  the 
insert  "$5,100,000,000". 

On  pace  10.  line  35.  strike  the 
inaert  "$3,100,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  4.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  11.  line  8.  strike  the 
Inaert  "$5,200,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  7.  strike  the 
inaert  "$4,800,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  9.  strike  the 
Inaert  "$1,400,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  11.  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  U.  Une  13,  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  11.  Une  IS.  strike  the 
inaert  "$4,900,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  16.  strike  the 
insert  "$4,300,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  18.  strike  the 
inaert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  pace  11.  Une  30.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  11.  Une  33.  strike  the 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  U.  line  25.  strike  the 
inaert  "$13,700,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  1.  strike  the 
Inaert  "$13,100,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  line  3,  strike  the 
inaert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  Une  5.  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  13,  Une  7.  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  13.  line  9.  strike  the 
insert  '$13,100,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$12,400,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  12,  Une  14.  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  13.  Une  16,  strike  the 
Inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  13,  line  18.  strike  the 
Insert  "$13,500,000,000". 

On  pace  13,  Une  19.  strike  the 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  line  21.  strike  the 
inaert  "$100,000,000". 

On  pace  12,  Une  33,  strike  the 
inaert  "$0". 

On  pace  13,  Une  35,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  13,  line  3,  strike  the 
insert  "$13,700,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  line  3.  strike  the 
insert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  pace  13,  Une  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  13,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 
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figure  and        On  pace  13,  line  8,  strike  the 

inaert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  pace  13,  line  11,  strike  the 

Insert  "$24,800,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  13.  strike  the 

Inaert    $31,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13,  line  14.  strike  the 

Insert    $13,800,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  13.  line  18.  strike  the 

insert  "$5,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  30.  strike  the 

insert  "$16,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  31.  strike  the 

insert  "$13,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  33,  strike  the 

Inaert  "$11,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  13.  line  35.  strike  the 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  3.  strike  the 

inaert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  4.  strike  the 

insert  "$18,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  Une  5.  strike  the 

Insert  "$14,500,000,000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  14.  Une  7.  strike  the 

insert  "$10,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  9.  strike  the 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  11,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  13,  strike  the 

insert  "$13,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  14.  strike  the 

insert  "$11,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  the 

insert  "$9,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  the 

Insert  "$8,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14,  line  30.  strike  the 

Inaert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  line  33.  strike  the 

inaert  "$13,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  14.  Une  34.  strike  the 

insert  "$5,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  2,  strike  the 

Inaert  "$6,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  the 

Inaert  "$37,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  6.  strike  the 

Insert  "$68,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  8,  strike  the 

insert  "$7,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  9,  strike  the 

Insert  "$3,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS.  line  11,  strike  the 

insert  "$3,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  13.  strike  the 

insert  "$35,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  Une  15,  strike  the 

Insert    $68,200,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  15,  line  17.  strike  the 

inaert  "$3,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS,  line  18,  strike  the 

inaert  "$100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15.  line  30,  strike  the 

inaert  "$3,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  15,  line  23,  strike  the 

Inaert  "$26,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  IS.  line  24,  strike  the 

insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  1,  strike  the 

insert  "$4,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  3,  strike  the 

insert  "$3,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  4,  strike  the 

insert  "$2,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  6,  strike  the 

insert  "$38,400,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16.  line  8,  strike  the 

insert  "$68,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  16,  line  11,  strike  the 

inaert  "$39,600,000,000". 


Igure  and        On  page  18,  line  13.  strike  the 

insert  "$36,100,000,000". 
'igure  and        On  page  16,  line  14.  strike  the 

Inaert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  16.  line  16,  strike  the 

inaert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  the 

inaert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  16,  line  30,  strike  the 

insert  "$36,600,000,000". 
'igure  and        On  page  16,  line  31,  strike  the 

inaert  "$35,600,000,000". 
ig\ire  and        On  page  16.  line  33,  strike  the 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  16,  line  35,  strike  the 

Inaert  "$300,000,000". 
'igure  and        On  page  17,  line  3,  strike  the 

inaert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  the 

insert  "$37,100,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  line  5,  strike  the 

insert  "$37,000,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  line  7,  strike  the 

Inaert  "$100,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  Une  9,  strike  the 

inaert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  line  11,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  the 

inaert  "$38,300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  Une  14.  strike  the 

inaert  "$38,500,000,000". 
igtire  and        On  page  17,  line  16,  strike  the 

insert  "$100,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17.  line  18,  strike  the 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
igtire  and        On  page  17,  line  30,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  17,  line  33,  strike  the 

Insert  "$8,400,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  17.  line  34,  strike  the 

insert  "$8,700,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  line  3,  strike  the 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  line  4.  strike  the 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  Une  8,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  the 

Insert  "$5,400,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  line  9,  strike  the 

insert  "$7,600,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  18,  Une  11,  strike  the 

insert  "$800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  Une  13,  strike  the 

insert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  Une  IS,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  line  17,  strike  the 

insert  "$5,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18,  Une  18,  strike  the 

inaert  "$6,800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18.  line  30,  strike  the 

Insert  "$700,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  18,  line  33,  strike  the 

inaert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  18.  line  34,  strike  the 

Insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  19,  line  1,  strike  the 

insert  "$6,200,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  19.  line  3,  strike  the 

Insert  "$6,300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  19,  line  4,  strike  the 

Uwert  "$800,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  19,  line  6,  strike  the 

Insert  "$300,000,000". 
igure  and        On  page  19,  line  8,  strike  the 

insert  "$0". 
igure  and        On  page  19,  line  13,  strike  the 

Insert  "$31,600,000,000". 
gure  and        On  page  19,  Une  13,  strike  the 

Insert  "$30,300,000,000". 
Igure  and        On  page  19,  line  IS,  strike  the 

inaert  "$1,100,000,000". 


igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
'igure  and 
'igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
Igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
gure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 
igure  and 


On  page  19,  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  "$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the 
Insert  "$28,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  24,  strike  the 
inaert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  2,  strike  the 
Uiaert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  4,  strike  the 
inaert  "$0 ". 

On  page  20,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  the 
inaert  "$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  the 
insert  "$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20,  line  15,  strike  the 
insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  16,  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,000,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  18.  strike  the 
insert  "$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$9,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  22,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  25,  strike  the 
inaert  "$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  1,  strike  the 
insert  "$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  the 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  16,  strike  the 
insert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  17,  strike  the 
Insert  "$36,700,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  18,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  20,  strike  the 
insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  21,  lUie  22,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  the 
Insert  "$39,200,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  25,  strike  the 
Insert  "$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  1,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  Une  3,  strike  the 
Insert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  5,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  9,  strike  the 
insert  "$65,200,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  Une  14,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 


figiire  and        On  page  22,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 

Inaert  "$81,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

Inaert  "$68,000,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Inaert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  22,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$90,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  22,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$74,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  1,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  23,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

inaert  "$93,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$81,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$162,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$128,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$14,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$156,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$118,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  24,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$166,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

inaert  "$121,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$2,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  24,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 

inaert  "$174,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$125,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  4,  strike  the  figtve  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$195,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$189,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  25,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "$207,600,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  25,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$197,700,000,000". 


On  page  25.  line  19,  strilte  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  25.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  25.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and  . 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$225,300,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$206,500,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0 '. 

On  page  26,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$266,200,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$216,100,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28.  Une  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  26.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  26,  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$27,200,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  26,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$16,800,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  27,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$15,300,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  37,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,300,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,200,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$17,400,000,000". 

On  page  27,  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  27,  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$26,400,000,000". 

On  page  27,  line  35,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$30,100,000,000". 

On  page  28,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  38,  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  28,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "$0". 

On  page  28,  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 
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On  pace  28. 
Inaert  "lO". 

On  pace  28. 
insert  "M.MO. 

On  pace  28. 
Insert  "M.aoo. 

On  pace  28. 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  29, 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  29, 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  29, 
insert  "$7,000. 

On  pace  29, 
insert  "$7,000. 

On  pace  29, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  29. 
Insert  ->0". 

On  pace  29. 
insert  "10". 

On  pace  29. 
insert  "$5,800, 

On  pace  29, 
insert  "$5,800. 

On  pace  29. 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  29. 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  29. 
insert  '$0". 

On  pace  29, 
insert  "$5,300. 

On  pace  29. 
Insert  "$5,300. 

On  pace  29. 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30, 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30 
insert  "$5,400, 

On  pace  30 
insert  "$5,300, 

On  pace  30, 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30. 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30. 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30, 
insert  "$5,800. 

On  pace  30. 
Insert  "$5,500. 

On  pace  30, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30. 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30. 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  30, 
insert  "$«.400, 

On  pace  30, 
insert  "$«,400, 

On  pace  30, 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31 
insert  "$8,500, 

On  pace  31 
Insert  "$8,500, 

On  pace  31 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31, 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31. 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  31, 
insert  "$2,000 
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line  21.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  31,  line  15.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$3,200,000,000". 
line  23.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  31.  line  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 
000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  24.  strike  the  flcure  and       On  pace  31.  line  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 
,000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  25.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  31.  line  20.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
line  2.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  31.  line  22.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$2,100,000,000". 
line  4.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  31,  line  23,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$2,100,000,000". 
line  6.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  31,  line  24.  strike  the  ficure  and 
OpO.OOO".  insert  "$0". 

Une  7,  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32,  line  2.  strike  the  ficure  and 
,000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  8,  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32.  line  4.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
Une  10.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  32.  Une  8.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$129,700,000,000". 
line  12.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  32.  line  9.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  -$129,700,000,000". 
Une  15.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 
000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  16,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  32,  line  12.  strike  the  ficure  and 
000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  17,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  32.  Une  14,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$0". 
line  19.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32.  line  17.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$142,300,000,000". 
line  21.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32.  Une  18.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  -$142,300,000,000". 
line  23.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32,  Une  19.  strike  the  ficure  and 
000,000".  insert  -$0". 

Vaue  24.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32,  Une  21,  strike  the  flcure  and 
000.000".  Insert  "$0". 

Une  25.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  32.  Une  23.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
,  Une  2.  strike  the  ficure  and       On  pace  33.  line  2,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  -$153,000,000,000". 
,  line  4.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33,  Une  3.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  -$153,000,000,000". 
,  line  6,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33,  line  4.  strike  the  ficure  and 
,000.000".  insert  "$0". 

,  Une  7.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  33.  Une  8,  strike  the  ficure  and 
,000,000".  insert  "$0". 

,  Une  8,  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  33,  line  8,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
line  10,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33.  line  11,  strike  the  ficure  and 

Insert  -$155,300,000,000". 
line  12.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  33,  line  12,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "$155,200,000,000". 
line  14.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33.  Une  13.  strike  the  ficure  and 
,000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  15,  strike  the  fictire  and        On  pace  33.  line  15,  strike  the  flcure  and 
,000.000".  insert  "$0". 

line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  33.  Une  17,  strike  the  ficiire  and 

insert  "$0". 
,  line  18,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33,  Une  20,  strike  the  ficure  and 

Insert  '$300,000,000". 
,  line  20,  ttrike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  33.  Une  21.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  -$300,000,000". 
,  line  23,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33.  Une  22.  strike  the  flcure  and 
,000.000".  insert  '$0". 

,  Une  34.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  33.  Une  24.  strike  the  flcure  and 
,000.000".  Insert  "$0". 

,  line  25.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  34.  line  2.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
.  line  2.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  34.  line  5.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "-$1,400,000,000". 
,  Une  4.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  34,  Une  6,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "-$1,400,000,000". 
,  line  6.  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  34.  line  7.  strike  the  ficure  and 
000.000".  insert  "$0". 

,  line  7.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  34,  Une  9,  strike  the  ficure  and 
000.000".  insert  "$0". 

,  Une  8.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  34,  line  11,  ttrike  the  ficure  and 

Insert  '$0". 
line  10,  strike  the  flcure  and        On  pace  34.  line  14.  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "-$1,200,000,000". 
line  12.  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  34.  line  IS,  strike  the  ficure  and 

insert  "-$1,200,000,000". 
Une  14,  strike  the  ficure  and        On  pace  34,  line  18,  strike  the  ficure  and 
.000.000".  Insert  "$0". 


On  pace  34.  Une  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  34.  line  20,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  pace  34,  line  23,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "-$200,000,000". 

On  pace  34.  line  24,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "-$100,000,000". 

On  pace  34.  line  25.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  pace  35.  Une  2.  strike  the  tXgvn  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  pace  35.  Une  4,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  35.  Une  8,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$32,400,000,000". 

On  pace  35,  line  9,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  -  -  $32,400,000,000". 

On  pace  35.  line  10.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  pace  35,  line  12,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  pace  35,  Une  14,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "-$0". 

On  pace  35,  Une  17,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  ---$35,000,000,000". 

On  pace  35,  Une  18,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  --$35,000,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  19,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  pace  35.  line  21,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  35,  Une  23,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  pace  36,  Une  2,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$37,800,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  3,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "-$37,800,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  38,  line  6,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  36,  line  8,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  36,  line  U,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  --$41,100,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  12.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  --$41,100,000,000". 

On  pace  36,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  pace  36,  line  15,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  38.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$0". 

On  pace  36.  line  19,  strike  the  date  and 
insert  "June  30.  1985". 

On  pace  37,  Une  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  pace  37,  Une   11,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  insert  -$4,610,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
tasert  -$3,773,000,000". 

On  pace  37,  Una  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  -$4,258,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line   14.  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  insert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  pace  37,  line  20.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  pace   37.   line   20,   strike   the  second 
flcure  and  Insert  ""$376,000,000". 

On  pace  37,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  pace  37.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$894,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  Une  23.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On   pace   37.   line   23,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  insert  -$1,424,000,000  ". 

On  pace  38.  line  10.  strike  the  fU^st  figure 
and  insert  "$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une   10,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Insert  "$4,213,000,000". 
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On  pace  38,  Una  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
buert  -$11,353,000,000". 

On  pace  38.  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$12,509,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  14,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  -$9,566,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  24.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,622,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  24,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  -$2,216,000,000". 

On  page  38,  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  -$1,416,000,000". 

On  pace  39.  line  1,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  -$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  2.  strike  the  first  flgiuv 
and  insert  '$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  -$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  13,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  -$2,962,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  13.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  -$2,253,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Una  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$2,723,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$2,579,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  -$2,720,000,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  16,  strike  the  second 
figiire  and  Uisert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  2,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$719,000,000  ". 

On  pace  40.  line  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$306,000,000". 

On  pace  40,  Una  3,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  '"$1,208,000,000". 

On  pace  40.  Une  4,  strike  the  fig\ire  and 
insert  ""$1,451,000,000". 

On  pace  40.  line  5.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  Insert  ""$1,720,000,000". 

On  pace  40.  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$2,112,000,000". 

On  page  40,  Une  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  pace  40,  line  16.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  ""$8,117,000,000". 

On  pace  40.  line  16.  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  40.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40,  Une  18.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  40,  line  18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  ""$28,137,000,000". 

On  pace  41,  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$192,000,000". 

On  pace  41,  Une  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$47,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  5,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '$275,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  -$109,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  6.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$282,000,000". 

On  pace  41,  line  7,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$140,000,000". 

On  pace  41,  Une  16,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  pace  41.  Une  16.  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  41.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  pace  41.  Una  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$0". 

On  page  41.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41.  Une  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$1,370,000,000". 

On  page  41,  line  20,  strike  the  second 
figuire  and  Insert  "$0". 


On  page  41,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$9,097,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  Une  6,  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  Une  6,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  -$1,299,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  Une  7.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert  -'$3,826,000,000 ". 

On  pace  42,  Une  8,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$3,446,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  line  9,  strike  the  second  ficure 
and  insert  "$4,231,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  line  19,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$882,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  line  20,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  pace  42,  Une  21,  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  pace  42.  Une  21,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  insert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  pace  42.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2.594.000.000 ". 

On  pace  42.  line  23.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$2,275,000,000". 

On  pace  43,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$858,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Insert  -$1,332,000,000". 

On  pace  43,  Une  9,  strike  the  second  ficure 
and  insert  "$1,496,000,000". 

On  pace  43,  line  10,  strike  the  ficure  and 
tasert  ""$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,987,000,000". 

On  pace  43.  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$192,000,000". 

On  pace  43,  Une  21.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$87,000,000". 

On  pace  43,  Une  22,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  bisert  "$201,000,000". 

On  pace  43,  line  22,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Insert  ""$151,000,000". 

On  pace  43.  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$211,000,000". 

On  pace  43.  line  24.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$181,000,000". 

On  pace  44.  line  10.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$3,899,000,000". 

On  pace  44.  line  11,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$4,610,000,000". 

On  pace  44,  Une  12.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,773,000,000". 

On  pace  44,  Une  12,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Uuert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  pace  44.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4.258,000,000 ". 

On  pace  44,  line  14,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$10,326,000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  insert  "-$0". 

On  page  44,  line  19.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  pace  44,  Une  20.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  44.  line  21.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$894,000,000". 

On  pace  44,  Une  22,  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  44,  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$1,424,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  8.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  -$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  8,  strike  the  second  ficure 
and  Insert  -$4,028,000,000". 

On  pace  45,  Une  9,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$9,730,000,000". 

On  pace  45,  line  10,  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  "$6,870,000,000". 

On  pace  45,  line  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  tasert  "$10,379,000,000". 


On   page   45,   line    11,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uuert  -$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$2,838,000,000". 

On  pace  45.  line  22.  strike  the  ficure  and 
insert  --$1,316,000,000". 

On  pace  45.  Une  23.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  insert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On   pace  45.   Une   23,  strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  -$3,202,000,000". 

On  pace  45,  Une  24.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Uisert  --$3,549,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  25,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Uisert  "$3,865,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$5,188,000,000". 

On  page  46.  line  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$8,187,000,000". 

On  pace  46.  line  11.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  Uisert  "$3371.000.000". 

On  pace  46,  line   11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Uisert  "$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,958,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Una  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -$13,539,000,000". 

On  page  46.  Una  23.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$192,000,000". 

On  pace  46.  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Una  25.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uisert  "$275,000,000". 

On   page  46,   line   25,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$109,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$282,000,000". 

On  pace  47,  Une  2,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  ""$140,000,000". 

On  pace  47.  line  11.  strike  the  flgure  and 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  47.  Une  12.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  Uisert  ""$64,000,000". 

On  pace  47.  line   12.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  47,  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$3,699,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  14.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  47.  Une   14,  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  Uuert  ""$5,203,000,000". 

On  pace  47,  Une  25.  strike  the  fint  ficure 
and  Uuert  ""$540,000,000". 

On  pace  47.   line   25.  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Uisert  ""$292,000,000". 

On  page  48,  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$559,000,000". 

On  pace  48.  line  2.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$40X000.000". 

On  pace  48.  Une  3.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  Uisert  "$634,000,000". 

On  pace  48.  Une  3.  strike  the  second  ficure 
and  Uisert  "$526,000,000". 

On  pace  48.  Una  14.  strike  the  first  ficure 
and  Uuert  "'$401,000,000". 

On  pace   48.   line   14.   strike   the  second 
flcure  and  Uisert  "$379,000,000". 

On  pace  48,  Una  IS.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  "$293,000,000". 

On  page  48,  Una  16,  strike  the  ficure  and 
Uisert  ""$352,000,000". 

On  pace  48,  Une  17,  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Uuert  ""$394,000,000". 

On  pace  48,  line   17,  strike  the  second 
ficure  and  Uisert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uuert  •$375,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  3.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  49.  line  3,  strike  the  second  ficive 
and  Uisert  ""$3,037,000,000"'. 

On  pace  49,  Une  4,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Uuert  "$1,325,000,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  4,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 
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On  page  49.  line  5.  strike  the  flsxire  and 
Iniert    IT.iaa.OOO.OOO". 

On  pa«e  49,  line  0.  strike  the  first  flgiire 
and  Insert    11,370.000,000". 

On  pace  49,  line  8,  strike  the  second  flgiire 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  49.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
inwrt  -$8,850,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "tl.895,000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "1469.000,000". 

On  page  49,  line  18.  strike  the  flgiire  and 
Insert  "«3.091.000.000'. 

On  page  49,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "t  1.950.000.000". 

On  page  49.  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert    $4,170,000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  '>3.181.000.000". 

On  page  50.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "»883.000.000". 

On  page  50.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,358,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,034,000,000". 

On  page  !M).  line  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$3.ni.000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,594,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$3,375,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert    $868,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$791,000,000". 

On  page  50,  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,333,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  the  second 
flg\ire  and  insert  "$1,490,000,000". 

On  page  SO,  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  50.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,987,000,000". 

On  page  51,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  51.  Une  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$0". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$14,456,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$0". 

On  page  51,  line  9,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$21,809,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$313,500,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$335,800,000,000". 

On  page  51.  line  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$360,400,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$136,700,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$138,200,000,000". 

On  page  52.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$143,100,000,000". 

On  page  54.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "8". 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
(No.  44)  are:  Mr.  Dole,  for  himself. 
Mr.   DoMXifici,   Mr.   Armstrong.   Bdr. 


BoscHWtTZ,  Mr.  Chare.  Mr.  Cochsan, 
Mr.  Dahtorth,  Mr.  E^^ahs.  Mr.  Oarm, 
Mr.  Grajoi.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hecht, 
Mr.  Hkiiiz.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  HtncFHXST, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Ldoar,  Mr.  Mattiho- 
LT,  Bir.  McClttre.  Mr.  McCoinrcLL,  Mr. 
MtTRXOWSKi.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Rusmam.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  TninufOND, 
Mr.    Trible.    Mr.    Wallop,    and    Mr. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  now  offered  hJs 
amendment  which,  as  I  recall,  would 
be  amendment  C  on  page  58,  of  the 
Book  on  Senate  Procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  it  com- 
pletes the  tree  of  amendments  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader's 
amendment  is  not  amendable  at  this 
point. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  thus  far  in  this 
debate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  offered  amendments  to  fill 
out  the  tree  of  amendments  on  page 
70,  which  allows  any  number  of 
amendments  up  to  and  Including  seven 
amendments.  So  he  has  filled  every 
space  In  that  tree.  He  has  left  no  op- 
portunity for  a  Senator  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  or  a  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, as  long  as  he  sought  to  do  so 
himself. 

Then  once  that  tree  of  amendments 
was  completed,  he  moved  to  recommit 
the  resolution  with  Instructions  that  It 
be  reported  back  forthwith  with  the 
language  In  amendment  A.  Now,  he 
has  offered  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment A.  which  Is  In  the  C  position,  and 
no  other  Senator  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments  because  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  the 
right  of  first  recognition,  by  custom.  It 
Is  a  custom  that  Is  accepted  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  completed  the  tree  of 
amendments  on  page  &8.  I  would  ask 
him  If  the  E>emocrats  could  offer  the 
next  amendment. 

Before  I  pause  for  him  to  respond  to 
that  question,  may  I  say  this:  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  anything  that  he  has 
done  by  way  of  using  the  rules  that 
are  there  to  fill  out  both  of  these 
amendment  trees  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  which  the  Members  may 
see  on  pages  58  and  70. 1  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  I  do  have  problems 
with  It,  but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  It. 
because  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  pursued  the  rules  and  has 
used  his  right  to  recognition  very  ef- 
fectively. 


But  as  of  now,  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  not  had  any  opportu- 
nity to  offer  an  amendment  because 
we  are  all  shut  out  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  use  of  right 
of  recognition. 

E^ren  so.  it  has  been  our  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  on  the  overall  resolu- 
tion that  is  also  being  consimied. 
There  are  only  50  hours  overall  on  the 
resolution;  and  amendments  thereto, 
while  they  may  have  1  or  2  hours,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  an  amend- 
ment and  to  what  vehicle  it  may  be  of- 
fered, the  time  for  amendments  comes 
out  of  the  overall. 

So  while  we  Democrats  have  been 
made  to  keep  silent  as  far  as  offering 
amendments  Is  concerned.  It  has  been 
half  of  our  time  which  is  being  used  by 
the  other  side. 

Even  so,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  about 
that. 

But  now  that  he  has  completed  the 
offering  of  his  own  amendments,  and 
when  the  vote  occurs  on  amendment 
C,  on  page  58,  we  Democrats  would 
want  to  offer  the  next  amendment. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  did  not  take  me  up  on  the 
offer  on  last  Thursday,  to  vote  on  a 
somewhat  similar  amendment;  nor  did 
he  take  us  up  on  our  offer  to  vote  on 
Friday  at  noon.  But  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  him  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  5  addiUon- 
al  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  he  rejected  my  offer 
or  declined  it — declined  in  a  very  coiu-- 
teous  fashion  our  offer  to  vote  at  noon 
on  Friday.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  that 
because  he  was  not  sure  whether  or 
not  he  had  the  votes.  I  was  not  cer- 
tain, either. 

Here  we  are  now  with  the  same 
amendment  and  he  probably  wants  a 
vote  on  it  today. 

Once  we  vote  on  his  amendment, 
whether  it  be  today  or  tomorrow,  then 
amendment  A.  on  page  58,  as  amended 
by  amendment  C,  will  be  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  There  is  where  the 
rub  will  come. 

At  that  point,  we  Democrats  want  to 
offer  an  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  now  of- 
fered nine  amendments.  Including  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  we  Demo- 
crats say  patiently  and  humbly, 
hoping  to  offer  some  amendments. 
The  other  day.  I  stated  on  this  floor 
that  I  would  hope  that,  once  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  "compro- 
mise" amendment  was  voted  on.  I 
would  hope  we  could  alternate  then; 
that  the  Democrats  would  have  a  shot 
and  then  we  would  alternate  the  rest 
of  the  way— first  the  Democrats,  then 
the  Republicans,  and  so  on. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  question 
again.  We  Democrats  have  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment  restoring  the 
Social  Security  COLA.  We  indicated, 
days  ago,  that  that  was  an  amendment 
we  wanted  to  offer,  that  was  an  issue 
that  we  wanted  to  deal  with,  soon.  I 
offered  a  Senate  joint  resolution,  that 
went  on  the  calendar.  I  offered  a 
simple  resolution  and  it  went  on  an- 
other calendar,  which  amendments 
pressed  to  restore  the  Social  Security 
cuts  in  the  COLA.  The  President  has 
broken  his  promise  to  the  old  folks  of 
this  country.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
break  mine.  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  restore  those  COLA'S. 
Most  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
feel  as  I  do. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
represent  the  elderly  and  get  an 
amendment  in,  and  have  it  voted  on  to 
restore  the  COLA's  if  we  cannot  get 
recognition  for  the  offering  of  such  an 
amendment?  We  Just  cannot  do  it. 

It  is  not  Just  the  Democrats.  A  lot  of 
those  elderly  people  out  there  beyond 
the  beltway  are  Republicans,  and  it 
may  also  be  that  some  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
support  our  amendment. 

I  plead  and  beseech,  and  I  implore, 
and  I  beg  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  once  his  amendment  C  is 
acted  on,  then  would  he  let  us  E>emo- 
crats  have  an  opportunity,  for  the  first 
time— for  the  first  time  since  we  have 
been  on  this  resolution— to  offer  an 
amendment  that  says  to  the  elderly 
people  of  this  country,  "The  President 
broke  his  campaign  promise  but  we 
are  not  going  to  break  ours."  It  would 
enable  a  lot  of  oiu-  Republican  friends 
also  to  keep  that  promise  to  the  elder- 
ly people  of  this  coimtry. 

All  I  am  asking  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Is,  will  he  relent  and 
let  the  Democrats  offer  the  first 
amendment  after  his  perfecting 
amendment  "C"  is  agreed  to,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  agreed  to.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
being  a  good  vote  counter,  is  not  going 
to  let  that  vote  occur  tmtil  he  is  pretty 
confident  of  the  vote.  I  do  not  blame 
him  for  that. 

But  we  also  want  our  chance  to  offer 
amendments.  It  is  only  fair  that 
Democrats,  who  number  47  in  this 
body,  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  elderly 
people  of  this  country  to  protect  them 
against  the  social  security  cuts  in  the 
COLA. 

We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment  and  yet  we 
have  been  charged  for  half  of  the  time 
on  this  resolution. 

I  would  hope  and  believe  that  if- 1 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes— if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would  do 
that,  I  think  it  might  pay  off  down  the 
road  to  his  benefit.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  our  illus- 
trious majority  leader,  is  playing  hard- 


ball. Let  us  say  he  calls  up  an  amend- 
ment for  someone  else  on  his  side, 
once  he  gets  Senate  action  on  the  last 
amendment  he  has  offered  in  filling 
the  amendment  trees.  Maybe  he  will 
not  do  so.  I  hope  he  will  not.  But  if  he 
does  then  begin  to  call  up  amend- 
ments for  other  Senators.  I  would  say 
that  he  would  then  be  abusing— I  do 
not  think  the  majority  leader  would 
ever  abuse  his  right  of  recognition  as 
majority  leader,  but  let  us  just  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  record  that  he  calls  up 
a  Senator's  amendment  on  that  side, 
because  that  Senator  cannot  get  recog- 
nition over  the  minority  leader. 

The  minority  leader,  under  the  cus- 
toms that  have  heretofore  been  fol- 
lowed, has  first  recognition  after  the 
majority  leader.  And  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  know  that  if 
I  get  recognized.  I  am  going  to  call  up 
the  Mojmihan-Byrd-Riegle  Social  Se- 
ctirity  amendment  to  restore  the  cuts 
in  Social  Security  COLA's.  But  if  the 
able  majority  leader  uses  his  recogni- 
tion power— I  do  not  believe  he  will, 
but  if  he  were  to,  that  would  be  an 
abuse  of  the  first  recognition  rights  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  And 
I  just  cannot  believe  that  he  would  do 
that.  But  if  he  does  use  the  right  of 
recognition  to  shut  out  the  minority 
party,  then  he  can  go  right  on  down 
the  line  until  the  50  hours  are  all 
gone.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  do  that, 
surely.  But  if  he  were  to  do  that  and 
use  the  whole  50  hours,  using  his 
power  of  recognition  to  call  amend- 
ments up  for  Senators  on  the  other 
side,  we  on  our  side  would  be  com- 
pletely shut  out.  When  we  reach  the 
50th  hour,  we  would  not  have  any  oil 
in  our  lamps,  and  aU  we  could  then  do 
is  offer  amendments  and  have  them 
voted  on  without  debate. 

Now,  one  final  word.  Why  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader— and  I 
do  not  believe  he  will- why  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader— and  I 
feel  rather  badly  about  this,  because  I 
have  not  given  the  distingriished  ma- 
jority leader  an  opportunity  to  tell  us 
yet,  but  if  he  were  to  do  that,  one 
might  ask  why  would  he  do  that? 
Could  it  be  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  in  order  to  get  the  votes 
to  enact  his  White  House  compro- 
mise—remembers, he  would  not  accept 
our  vote  offer  on  Thursday,  nor  our 
offer  on  Friday— as  was  noted  in  the 
newspapers,  one  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  not  accept  our  offers  last  week 
was  that  he  simply  did  not  have  the 
votes  at  that  time. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  nunor  going 
around— and  this  is  Washington,  a 
place  rife  for  rumors— that  maybe  the 
able  leader  has  picked  up  the  needed 
votes  by  offering  to  call  up  somebody 
else's  amendments.  Let  us  say  there  is 
a  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle  who  wants  to  be  "fustes'  with  the 
mostes' "  on  Social  Security 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  do  that.  I  just  cannot 
believe  that. 

(Mr.  DEarrON  assumed  the  chair. ) 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  Senator  Hollings 
with  me  on  this  one.  He  and  I  are 
drinking  out  of  the  same  quill  on  this 
one.  I  do  not  believe  the  majority 
leader  would  do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  beUeve  it. 

Mt.  BYRD.  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  just 
cannot  believe  it. 

But  let  us  say  that  he  does.  Let  us 
say  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  a  Senator  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  who  is  hard  pressed  to  appear 
to  be  the  Senator  who  restored  the 
Social  Security  COLA  cuts.  Just  u$ing 
that  as  an  example— and  if  the  leader 
said.  "Well.  now.  if  you  would  vote  for 
me  on  my  package,  I  would  guarantee 
you  would  be  the  first  to  get  your 
amendment  up"— I  am  not  saying  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would  do 
that,  because  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
imagine  how  a  majority  leader  might 
do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Never. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  being  the  case.  I 
can  see  why  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  might  t)e  under  the  compul- 
sion to  call  up  amendments  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  for  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  Senators  In  a  list  of  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  I  could  Just  finish  my 
thought— yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  this  report 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 
David  Hoffman  and  Helen  Dewar  in 
which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  quoted  as  saying  he  plans  to 
do  exactly  what  the  minority  leader 
has  speculated? 

I  cannot  believe  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  shall  have  to  read  it 
with  my  own  eyes  before  I  believe  it. 
And  I  will  not  believe  It  even  then. 

But  laying  all  the  humor  aside  and 
speaking  seriously,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  does 
call  up  amendments  for  other  Sena- 
tors, and  if  the  reason  were  to  be  that 
he  had  made  promises  that  he  would 
get  their  amendments  up  first  if  they 
would  but  vote  for  his  package,  then  I 
say  to  my  fellow  E>emocrats  that  we 
are  under  no  compulsion  over  here  to 
help  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
fulfill  his  commitments. 

I  think  I  shall  now  yield  the  floor  to 
the  dlstingtiished  majority  leader  if  he 
wishes,  and  I  hope  that  he  would  say 
in  response  to  my  question  that  Demo- 
crats will  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
call  up  the  next  amendment  once  his 
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package  is  adopted,  if  it  la  adopted, 
and  we  can  aU  proceed  from  there. 

Let  me  say  tn  closing  that  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  wiU  relent  and  let  E>emocrats 
offer  the  first  amendment  to  his  pack- 
age once  It  is  adopted,  if  it  is  adopted, 
and  I  dare  say  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Spealung  on  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  is  the 
recognized  expert  on  procedure,  histo- 
ry, and  precedent.  Many  of  the  parlia- 
mentary ideas  that  I  have  come  across 
I  can  attribute  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  either  when  he  was  mi- 
nority leader  or  majority  leader.  But 
in  moving  forward  on  this  resolution  I 
do  not  intend  to  do  anything  that 
would  violate  the  rules.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  he  indi- 
cated to  me  that,  "As  long  as  you  are 
within  the  rules,  there  is  no  quarrel." 

I  would  indicate  that  even  though 
we  have  offered  eight  amendments.  I 
think.  Instead  of  nine,  these  eight 
amendments  are  really  in  essence  only 
one.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  to 
that  one  amendment.  We  had  to  offer 
eight  amendments  to  get  to  that  one.  I 
never  fully  understood  why  I  had  to 
do  all  that.  I  talked  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. He  wrote  it  down.  I  said.  "It 
sounds  like  a  good  idea."  and  so  we 
have  offered  eight  to  get  to  this  one 
amendment— the  Senate  leadership 
White  House  budget  package.  We 
would  like  to  vote  on  that  amendment 
today. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  first  vote 
on  this  resolution  came  at  the  insist- 
ence of  a  member  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  have  not  had  any  votes  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  must  say  we 
had  mixed  feelings  on  this  side  wheth- 
er to  adopt  the  Metzenbaum  proposal 
and  not  to  try  to  sustain  the  Chair. 
Then  we  could  have  amended  that 
motion  and  voted  on  our  package  very 
quickly.  Nevertheless,  that  procedure 
if  we  sustained  would  be  a  total 
thrashing  of  the  rules,  bordering  on 
abuse  of  the  rules.  I  have  always  un- 
derstood that  in  this  body  it  is  the 
right  of  the  majority  leader  to  recess 
the  Senate.  I  recall  that  we  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  very  subject  just  about 
5  or  6  weeks  ago.  At  that  time,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  the  minority  leader  reas- 
sured me  that  the  motion  to  recess 
was  a  prerogative  normally  preserved 
for  the  majority  leader.  And  so  we 
studied  very  carefully  the  effort  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
It  was  a  close  call,  but  in  the  long  nm 
I  think  the  Senate  would  have  been  in- 
jured if  we  followed  this  procedure. 
We  would  have  gained  a  short-term 


advantage  by  then  amending  the 
motion,  having  the  vote,  and  following 
that  procedure  in  the  Senate  at  least 
this  year  and  the  next  year.  We  could 
break  all  filibusters,  by  moving  to 
recess,  reporting  back  in  5  minutes  and 
voting  on  anything,  so  as  long  as  you 
had  more  votes  than  the  other  side.  I 
would  assume  that  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. But,  again,  I  am  certain  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  probably 
knew  that  In  advance.  I  had  to  learn  it 
rather  quickly. 

So  far  as  what  amendments  may  be 
offered  after  the  vote  on  so-called 
White  House-leadership  amendment, 
we  have  thought  about  a  number  of 
ways  to  address  that  problem.  Maybe 
we  could  adopt  a  proportional  alloca- 
tion based  on  the  number  of  votes  we 
have  on  this  side  for  the  leadership 
package  and  the  number  of  votes  we 
have  on  that  side  for  the  leadership 
package.  If  haJf  of  you  vote  for  the 
package,  you  get  to  offer  half  of  the 
amendments.  So  we  have  looked  at  a 
number  of  ways  to  deal  with  it  because 
it  is  a  serious  matter.  But  I  cannot  say 
this  proposed  procedure  is  without 
precedent.  I  am  certain  there  is  prece- 
dent for  it  What  I  want  to  do  as  the 
majority  leader  is  to  get  the  deficit  re- 
duced. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis there  is  going  to  be  a  big  bipartisan 
vote  for  a  deficit  reduction  package, 
some  from  that  side  and  some  from 
this  side.  But  if  we  cannot  demon- 
strate up  front  as  the  majority  party 
that  we  have  the  ability  to  at  least 
start  with  a  package,  or  in  effect  de- 
scribe the  parameters  as  $300  billion 
or  more  in  deficit  reduction,  then  I  am 
not  certain  why  we  are  the  majority 
party. 

It  is  my  responsibility  on  this  side  to 
make  certain  that  we  win  some  votes, 
if  I  can.  If  I  cannot,  we  lose.  And  it 
would  not  be  an  end  of  the  process  if 
the  so-called  White  House-leadership 
package  is  voted  down.  We  could  then 
start  amending  the  leadership  pack- 
age. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
there  are  68-  or  TO-some  amendments 
pending  right  now.  I  can  assure  the 
disting\iished  minority  leader  that  I 
am  not  going  to  offer  all  of  those 
amendments.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
offer  a  few,  not  to  frustrate  the  proc- 
ess, but  there  is  Just  as  much  concern 
on  this  side  as  there  is  on  that  side 
about  senior  citizens,  veterans,  the 
handicapped,  farmers,  and  all  the 
other  constituencies  affected  by  this 
package.  If  we  all  adopt  the  attitude 
that  we  caiuiot  do  anything  that  af- 
fects in  any  way  this  group  or  that 
group  or  that  group,  then  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  who  offers  the 
amendments;  they  are  all  going  to 
pass.  So  we  finish  the  exercise,  but 
there  is  nothing  left  in  the  package 
except  an  increase  in  taxes  and  a  cut 
defense,  which  in  the  view  of  most 
Americans  is  not  the  way  to  go. 


So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  I  will  certainly  be  in  constant 
touch  with  him,  visiting  with  him.  and 
having  dialog  with  him.  as  I  have  tried 
to  do  for  the  past  several  months.  He 
has  been  most  tuxommodating— but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time  we 
are  going  to  rotate  amendments.  I 
have  searched  the  Budget  Act  and  I 
cannot  find  a  rotation  requirement  in 
that  law.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Budget  Act  that  says  you  have  to  take 
all  the  heat  on  one  side  and  all  the 
pleasure  on  the  other  side  in  this 
body.  If  we  are  serious  about  reducing 
the  deficit,  the  fun  and  games  will  end 
one  of  these  days.  We  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  a 
final  package.  I  am  convinced  there  is 
a  majority  on  both  sides  who  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion. I  would  hope  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, though  I  cannot  now  give  an  af- 
firmative answer  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  we  will  do  what 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  do. 
that  is  make  some  hard  decisions.  If 
we  do  not  want  to  make  some  hard  de- 
cisions, it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence who  offers  the  amendments.  We 
cannot  have  everything.  We  cannot 
say.  "We  can't  cut  agriculture  because 
I'm  from  a  farm  State;  we  can't  cut 
something  else  because  somet>ody  else 
is  from  a  different  State,"  and  end  up 
with  anything  but  a  big  fat  deficit, 
higher  taxes,  more  inflation,  and  more 
people  out  of  work.  So  we  are  pre- 
pared to  initially  indicate  to  every- 
one—our colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  the  American 
people— that  for  one  brief  moment  at 
least  we  agreed  that  we  had  to  reduce 
the  deficit  $300  billion.  Then  there 
will  be  those  who  want  to  start  the  dis- 
mantling process.  We  have  Members 
on  this  side  who  want  to  knock  out  of 
the  package  the  Social  Security  2-2-2 
proposition.  We  have  other  Members 
who  want  to  cut  more  from  defense 
spending— not  many  but  some.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  positions,  but  I 
would  hope  that  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Republican  side  I  have  some  right 
to  protect  the  Republican  side  and  the 
Members  who  make  up  the  Republi- 
can side. 

I  would  assure  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  abusing  the  niles  or  of  frustrating 
the  good  intentions  of  any  Senator. 
But  I  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
try  to  protect  my  side. 

I  do  not  think  rotation  is  a  plan  that 
has  a  great  deal  of  appeal  to  me  at  this 
time.  There  will  be  all  the  votes  the 
Democrats  want  on  their  package.  I 
know  of  at  least  three  Democratic 
budget  packages.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  working  on  one.  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  on  the 
Budget  Committee  has  one,  and  the 
distinguished    Senator     from    South 
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Carolina  discussed  his  plan  this  morn- 
ing. They  all  have  certain  appeal.  Ours 
may  have  certain  appeal  to  Senators 
on  that  side.  I  am  not  trying  to  bully 
anyone.  I  am  not  trying  to  dictate  to 
anyone,  but  I  am  trying  to  reduce  the 
deficit  without  raising  taxes,  and  by 
cutting  spending,  at  this  point  I  would 
have  to  indicate  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  good  faith,  that  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that  following  the 
vote  on  the  so-called  leadership  pack- 
age the  next  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered from  that  side. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  use  from 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  wish  that  we 
have  the  first  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment, and  our  wish  that  we  have  a  ro- 
tation of  amendments  after  that.  We 
have  used  that  process  several  times 
before. 

Even  if  the  majority  leader  is  correct 
that  there  is  no  obligation  on  his  part 
to  assure,  such  a  procedure,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee rules  that  says  it  must  be  done 
that  way,  normal  Senate  comity 
should  be  considered.  The  normal 
rules  of  recognition  in  the  Senate,  gen- 
erally provide  that  the  person  firat  on 
his  feet  and  obtaining  recognition  of 
the  Chair,  is  the  person  entitled  to 
move  the  amendment. 

There  is  an  exception.  The  excep- 
tion is  that  the  majority  leader  gets 
the  first  crack  and  the  minority  leader 
gets  the  second  crack.  I  think  we  all 
know  there  is  good  reason  for  that  ex- 
ception. The  reason,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  the  majority  leader  has  the 
duty  of  putting  motions  to  adjourn, 
motions  to  recess,  motions  to  recom- 
mit, together  with  those  duties  that 
fall  on  him  as  majority  leader,  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  Senate.  But 
this  Senator  has  never  felt  that  those 
rules  giving  the  majority  leader  first 
recognition  were  ever  designed  or  to  be 
used  for  getting  recognition  to  move 
an  amendment  for  somebody  else. 

When  you  start  doing  that  in  this 
Chamber,  comity  is  going  to  break 
down.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If 
you  start  using  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion to  move  an  amendment  that  you 
are  not  even  for.  that  goes  against  the 
package  that  you  have  proposed;  that 
is  helping  to  dismantle  the  package 
you  put  up— when  you  start  doing 
that,  based  solely  on  the  right  of  first 
recognition,  then  comity  breaks  down. 

If  you  step  in  either  of  our  cloak- 
rooms right  now  and  watch  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  television,  you 
will  see  and  hear  an  acrimonious 
debate  going  on  about  abuse  of  power. 
It  is  interesting,  because  in  that  in- 
stance the  minority  party,  the  Repub- 
licans, are  talking  about  the  unbridled 


use  of  power  and  criticizing  the  Demo- 
crats. The  minority  feels  they  have 
great  Justification.  There  has  even 
been  talk  about  chaining  themselves 
to  the  rostrum  to  prevent  the  House 
from  going  on.  Fortunately,  we  have 
not  had  that  over  here. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  sees  it. 
generally  speaking,  we  observe  comity 
in  this  body.  It  is  the  common  practice 
in  the  Senate  to  aUow  the  Chair  to 
recognize  the  person  on  his  feet  first. 
That  is  the  procedure  we  are  all  accus- 
tomed to  in  this  body.  That  is  the  way 
I  have  always  known  it. 

I  cannot  remember  Mike  Mansfield 
ever  demanding  recognition  so  he 
could  allow  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  at  that  time  to  call  up  his 
amendment.  I  cannot  remember  Ma- 
jority Leader  Btrd  demanding  recog- 
nition under  his  power  as  the  majority 
leader  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  present  an  amendment.  I 
cannot  remember  that  ever  happen- 
ing. Maybe  the  rules  allow  it.  The 
rules  would  have  allowed.  I  suppose,  a 
majority  to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  But  we  heard  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  say  that  would  be 
trashing  the  rules,  and  I  think  that  is 
true.  Once  we  start  doing  that,  it 
would  be  trashing  the  rules. 

I  hope  that  because  a  power  is  there 
and  was  put  there  for  a  good  pur- 
pose—to allow  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  to  carry  out  their 
duties  and  their  functions  of  leader- 
ship—it would  not  be  distorted  to 
allow  recognition  or  the  presenting  of 
an  amendment  which  is  not  theirs. 

If  it  is  an  amendment  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  believes  in.  if 
he  is  a  cosponsor  of  it,  then  perhaps 
he  is  entitled  to  recognition.  But  to  do 
it  five  times,  to  do  it  on  a  series  of 
things,  I  think  would  be  an  abuse  of 
recognition  by  the  Chair. 

The  majority  leader  has  said  that  he 
hopes  there  will  come  a  time,  as  I  do. 
that  there  can  be  some  bipartisan 
movement  to  adopt  a  deficit  reduction 
package.  That  is  what  this  is  aU  about. 
That  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  But  I  say  to  him  I  do  not  think 
we  are  helping  that  process  if  the  ma- 
jority uses  its  power  in  an  abusive 
manner,  in  obtaining  recognition, 
under  the  power  of  the  Chair,  to  put 
someone  else's  amendment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say:  "I  don't  feel  I 
owe  the  responsibility  to  you,  as  the 
minority  party,  to  guarantee  you  every 
other  motion  or  to  guarantee  you  the 
first  right  of  recognition."  I  think  it  is 
another  thing  to  say:  "I  am  going  to 
use  my  power  as  majority  leader  to 
obtain  recognition  and  then  call  up 
amendments  for  someone  else."  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  not  do  that. 

Perhaps,  he  cannot  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement allowing  us  every  other 
vote.  Perhaps  he  would  not  allow  us  to 
have  the  first  amendment.  Perhaps  we 


would  feel  we  have  been  shut  out  by  a 
skillful  use  of  the  rules.  That  has  been 
done  by  this  side,  so  we  cannot  com- 
plain. I  hope  it  will  not  go  further 
than  that,  to  undo  the  normal  recogni- 
tion process  where  he  who  is  on  his 
feet  first  and  seeks  recognition  is  auto- 
matically recognized.  When  you  go 
beyond  that  and  say,  "We  are  going  to 
alter  the  power  of  the  majority 
leader."  that  will  cause  a  breakdown  of 
comity  in  this  body,  and  I  think  that  is 
something  that  will  hurt  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZE^TBAUM  and  Mr.  E>OLE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  the  resolution,  I  know  we  are  walk- 
ing a  fine  line  and  I  know  this  matter 
is  very  sensitive. 

If  we  had  62  or  63  votes  on  this  side, 
there  would  not  be  any  problem.  The 
Democrats  enjoyed  big  margins  here 
in  Senate,  on  and  off,  for  26  years. 
They  did  not  have  52  or  53  votes.  We 
really  have  52,  because  one  Member  is 
hospitalized.  So  we  have  to  e.isess 
where  we  are  with  that  many  votes. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  first  budget 
resolution  in  1981,  there  were  18 
Democratic  amendments  and  5  Repub- 
lican amendments.  There  were  18 
Democratic  amendments  offered  in  a 
row. 

In  1977,  when  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  was  majority  leader,  the 
first  three  amendments— not  tdl  this 
tree  building— were  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority party,  the  Democrats. 

So  I  think  that  before  we  have  all 
this  anguish  and  all  the  soul  searching 
about  fairness  or  whatever,  we  can  go 
back  and  take  a  look  at  the  past  histo- 
ry. 

It  may  be  that  I  will  offer  a  few 
amendments. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  when  those  18  amendments  were 
offered?  Was  recognition  obtained  by 
the  majority  leader  and  then  assigned 
to  a  Member,  or  was  it  on  the  basis  of 
who  stood  up  and  said  they  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  have  to  go  back 
and  check  that,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  inconsistent.  If  we 
were  to  agree  to  recognize  three  Re- 
publicans other  than  the  majority 
leader,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  same  thing.  I  think  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  perhaps  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion we  had  more  people  seeking  to 
offer  amendments;  but  the  thing  is, 
were  they  recognized  because  they 
were  on  their  feet  first,  was  the  major- 
ity leader  on  this  side  obtaining  recog- 
nition and  assigning  it  to  those  Mem- 
bers? That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  we  cannot  resolve 
that  today. 

I  know  that  Social  Security  is  very 
sensitive.  There  is  a  lot  of  political 
mileage  to  be  gained,  and  everybody 
wants  to  offer  the  first  amendment.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  actual  count  is 
on  that  side,  but  in  some  of  these 
packages,  the  Democrats  want  to 
freeze  Social  Security  COLA's.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  a  package  in  which  he 
freezes  Social  Security  COLA's. 

We  should  get  off  this  kick  that  only 
Republicans  want  to  do  anything  with 
Social  Security.  That  Is  why  I  suggest, 
in  the  final  analysis,  that  maybe  we 
can  work  a  package  out.  Maybe  the 
strategy  is,  "Let's  embarrass  the  Re- 
publicans up  front.  We're  trying  to 
protect  the  senior  citizens." 

Most  senior  citizens  have  children 
and  grandchildren  who  may  want  to 
find  work  in  a  year  or  two,  who  prob- 
ably do  not  want  inflation  to  go  back 
up,  and  who  are  concerned  about  the 
economy  and  sustaining  growth. 

In  our  package,  we  have  a  guaran- 
teed COLA  of  2  percent,  2  percent,  and 
2  percent,  notwithstanding  present 
law,  which  says  that  when  inflation  Is 
less  than  3  percent,  you  do  not  get  any 
Social  Security  COLA.  It  is  a  moderate 
approach  to  a  very  important  problem. 

So  we  become  a  little  tender  about 
being  jumped  on  by  certain  Demo- 
crats, who  assert  that  somehow  the 
Republicans  are  against  the  old 
people,  the  senior  citizens,  and  that  if 
it  were  not  for  Democrats,  they  would 
not  be  protected.  We  can  make  all 
those  arguments  when  we  get  into  it, 
but  I  hope  the  politics  would  not 
decide  who  is  going  to  be  first. 

I  think  the  best  political  advantage 
may  be  based  on  who  is  going  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  And  I  am  prepared 
to  make  some  very  difficult  votes  to  do 
that  and  I  think  the  American  people 
have  been  prepared  for  about  the  last 
2  years.  The  President  is  on  board.  He 
is  talking  about  reductions.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  only  opportunity  we  are  going 
to  have  for  a  long  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  break  my  pick  with 
my  friends  on  the  other  side,  but  I  do 
hope  they  understand  that  sometimes 
you  just  have  to  do  what  you  have  to 
do. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  such  time  as  he  might 
need  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  ought  to  understand  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  not  and  un- 
derstand who  is  trashing  the  rules 
around  here  and  who  is  bordering  on 
abuse.  We  should  not  get  the  idea  that 
somebody    is    In    here    with    a    halo 


around  their  head  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  the  rest  of  us  do  not  share  that 
commitment. 

I  t>elleve  that  there  are  100  Members 
of  this  body  and  every  one  of  them 
wants  to  reduce  the  deficit.  And  each 
of  us  probably  has  his  own  way  or  her 
own  way  as  to  how  we  should  go  about 
doing  it. 

So  we  brought  to  the  floor  better 
than  a  week  ago  the  budget  resolution. 
I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
I  know  that  that  committee  wrestled 
with  the  issue  of  how  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  fought  about  it  and  finally 
came  out  with  a  package. 

That  package  was  available  and  was 
supposed  to  be  called  up  a  week  ago 
Monday,  a  week  ago  yesterday.  Noth- 
ing happened  on  Monday.  Not  a  vote, 
not  a  word.  And  nothing  happened  on 
Tuesday.  The  Senate  was  dark. 

And  then  Wednesday  it  was  brought 
up,  but  we  could  not  vote  because  the 
President  was  going  to  address  the 
country  that  night.  So  we  were  not 
ready  to  really  get  into  the  meat  of 
doing  our  job. 

So  we  sat  here  on  Thursday  and  we 
sat  here  on  Friday  and  we  played 
games  with  each  other— that  is  they 
played  games  with  lis.  We  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  those  games.  And  it  was  the 
first  amendment  and  the  second 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. And  then  we  went  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  page  and  we  went 
down  that  part  of  the  tree.  Then  we 
came  In  yesterday,  as  I  understand  It, 
or  this  morning  and  we  came  in  with  a 
motion  to  recommit  and  then  we 
wanted  to  be  certain  to  lock  that  in. 
And  all  the  time  we  have  not  spent  1 
minute  on  the  Issue  before  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  reducing  the  deficit. 

Somehow  we  have  got  a  great  big 
flag  raised  high,  and  it  is  waving 
around,  and  we  have  got  to  get  the 
White  House  Republican  package 
before  the  Senate,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  every  single  Member  of 
this  body  knows  that  that  is  not  going 
to  be  the  final  package.  Certain  deals 
were  made  with  Senators  from  this 
State  and  that  State.  'You  can  offer 
this  amendment,  just  go  along  with 
the  original  package." 

Then  they  have  come  up  with  this 
new  kind  of  hokum— and  this  is 
hokum.  "This  is  Just  a  procedural 
motion.  This  Is  just  a  procedural 
motion."  It  is  not  a  procedural  motion 
at  all.  It  is  the  budget  resolution  that 
is  being  offered  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
are  being  called  upon  to  act  upon  it. 

And  then  nobody  should  have  the 
audacity  to  come  forward  with  an 
amendment.  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  that  budget  eliminates  the  Job 
Corps?  Who  cares  about  the  fact  that 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
will  no  longer  be  operable?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  that  the  charita- 
ble organizations'across  this  country— 
the     American     Heart     Association, 


American  Cancer  Society,  all  the 
churches  will  lose  their  postal  subsi- 
dies. 

The  President  says  he  is  not  going  to 
have  any  new  taxes,  but  he  is  going  to 
sock  it  to  all  those  charitable  organiza- 
tions. He  is  going  to  sock  it  to  the 
second-class  rural  newspapers,  elimi- 
nate their  postal  subsidies.  "But  don't 
offer  an  amendment  on  it,  not  until  we 
get  our  package  in  place." 

Who  is  abusing  the  rules?  You  are 
abusing  the  rules.  You  are  not  letting 
us  proceed  in  a  normal  manner.  You 
are  letting  the  clock  run  without  any- 
thing being  achieved. 

No  Federal  subsidy  for  Amtrak. 
That  is  the  end  of  Amtrak.  Knock  out 
the  SBA  Program  almost  in  its  entire- 
ty. Federal  crop  insurance,  slash  that. 
Knock  out  part  of  the  subsidy  for 
school  lunches.  Eliminate  revenue 
sharing.  Eliminate  the  Rural  Loan 
Program.  Eliminate  UDAG  for  cities. 

But  be  sure  you  do  not  offer  any 
amendments  having  to  do  with  de- 
fense spending.  No,  those  are  issues  we 
do  not  want  to  get  into  until  we  get 
the  package.  And  nobody,  nobody  has 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment.  The 
majority  leader  has  priority  rights 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  be 
recognized  and  say.  "He  offers  his  first 
amendment  and  he  offers  his  second 
amendment  and  he  offers  his  substi- 
tute amendment,"  and  goes  right  on 
down  the  tree.  So  he  says  to  all  of  us, 
"You  can't  offer  any  amendment." 

And  so,  indeed,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  this  body  ought  to  address 
itself  to  the  issue  of  slashing  Social  Se- 
curity wanted  to  have  some  way  to 
bring  that  issue  to  the  floor.  And  then 
we  read  in  the  paper  that  a  deal  had 
been  cut  in  some  way;  that  the  deal 
was  that  some  would  vote  for  the 
package  and  then,  after  the  deal  was 
made  and  the  package  was  put  in 
place,  then  a  few  select  people  would 
have  the  right  to  offer  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  Social  Security  cuts. 

Talk  about  abusing  the  rules.  Talk 
about  comity.  Talk  about  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  proceeding 
here  in  a  manner  that  we  proceeded  in 
the  past. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  long  enough 
to  say  that  I  have  never,  never  before 
seen  an  Instance  where  a  U.S.  Senator 
of  either  party  could  not  get  his 
amendment  up  after  a  week  and  a  half 
on  the  same  issue.  A  week  and  a  half 
on  the  same  issue  and  we  cannot  even 
get  an  amendment  called  up. 

So,  indeed,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  no  reservation  in  letting  it  be 
known  that  we  want  to  bring  up  the 
Social  Security  issue.  And  the  only 
way  I  could  figure  out  to  do  it,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  precluded 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  precluded  from  offering  a  motion 
to  recommit,  was  to  offer  it  as  an 
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amendment  on  a  motion  to  recess.  An 
unusual  procedure  I  would  agree. 

The  fact  is  this  body  is  proceeding  In 
a  way  that  I  have  not  seen  in  history 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  has 
not  proceeded  in  this  same  manner  at 
any  time  In  the  past.  Not  alone  are  we 
talking  about  the  fact  that  nobody  can 
get  an  amendment  offered  before  the 
sacred  package  is  voted  upon,  but, 
beyond  that,  we  are  sajring.  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  just  said,  he  Is  not  sure 
when  the  members  of  the  minority  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

What  kind  of  body  are  we?  What  is 
so  unfair  about  offering  an  amend- 
ment? It  is  not  our  fault  whether  he 
has  got  the  votes  or  does  not  have  the 
votes  or  whether  he  has  52  or  53  or  60 
Members  in  the  majority.  We  live  In  a 
political  system.  That  Is  the  way  this 
Government  operates.  But  does  that 
mean  that  we  deny  some  in  the  minor- 
ity the  opportunity  to  vote,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment? 

I  cannot  believe  what  is  transpiring 
In  the  Senate  at  the  moment. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  if  I  can  figure  out 
some  other  way  to  bring  the  issue  of 
eliminating  the  cuts  in  Social  Security 
to  this  floor  before  the  package  is  con- 
sidered, or  any  one  of  a  host  of  other 
amendments  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  considering.  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  rules  to  do  that,  just  as  the 
majority  leader  is  using  the  rules  to 
provide  an  ironclad  fist  and  say,  "No 
amendment.  No  opportunity  for  any- 
body to  bring  an  issue  to  this  floor." 

Why  not?  What  is  so  terrible?  What 
is  there  about  putting  the  package  in 
place?  Does  it  mean  that  we  can  run 
and  tell  the  President,  as  we  wave  him 
bye,  bye  on  the  plane,  "Mr.  President, 
we  got  the  budget  resolution  through, 
the  White  House  package"?  Is  that 
what  we  are  worried  about?  Well,  we 
wish  the  President  bon  voyage. 

We  wish  him  a  good  trip.  We  wish 
him  a  healthy  trip.  But  the  fact  is  we 
wish  him  a  trip  where  we  could  report 
to  him  regularly  that  we  Just  adopted 
an  amendment  to  reject  the  Social  Se- 
curity cuts  for  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  to  save  so  many 
other  programs  that  should  be  saved. 
Why  can  we  not  vote?  Why  can  we  not 
offer  an  amendment?  Is  there  some 
special  reason  that  we  are  not  peraiilt- 
ted  to  offer  our  amendments?  I  indi- 
cated the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  after  the  seven  steps  were 
taken  that  I  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  dis- 
cussed that  this  morning  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. It  was  not  so  long  there- 
after that  the  majority  leader  offered 
Just  such  a  motion  himself,  and  then 
put  in  the  first  two  steps  as  well  to 
preclude  my  offering  any  kind  of 
motion  of  that  kind.  Why?  What  is 
there  so  sacred  about  requiring  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  this  package  as  a 


package  and  why.  can  we  not  get  an 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment? 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand the  procedure.  It  may  make 
good  sense  to  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  makes  good  sense  to 
the  American  people.  He  says  it  is  be- 
cause we  want  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Let  us  reduce  defense  spending  an- 
other 3  percent  instead  of  increasing 
it.  We  would  not  be  cutting  it.  All  we 
would  be  doing  is  holding  it  to  the  in- 
flation figure.  Why  should  we  be  in- 
creasing defense  spending?  We  want  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  Give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  increase  defense  spending  as 
provided  in  this  package  that  the 
White  House  and  the  majority  party 
have  agreed  upon  that  will  reduce  the 
deficit  an  additional  amount.  No.  No 
votes,  no  opportimlty  to  get  into  the 
issue.  I  can  only  say  this:  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  in  a  normal  way  for 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  offer 
such  amendment  as  he  or  she  might 
want  to  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  vote.  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  leader  of  the 
Soiate,  that  this  may  be  a  procedure 
that  you  are  happy  with  at  the 
moment,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be 
a  rather  shallow  victory,  and  a  rather 
hollow  victory  if  and  when  you  prevail 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  look  favorably 
upon  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  sield  time? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dknton).  Who  yields  time? 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment.  I 
designate  the  distinguished  Senator, 
Senator  DoMDnci.  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  manage  time  on 
the  amendment.  I  guess  the  question 
now  is,  Are  we  going  to  vote  this 
evening?  I  have  heard  all  of  this  rheto- 
ric. The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  vote.  There  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  have  conflicts  between  6 
and  8  on  both  sides.  If  there  is  no  plan 
to  vote  between  6  and  8,  I  guess  the 
next  question  is  Lf  we  can  vote  after  8. 
There  are,  as  I  understand  it,  less  than 
40  minutes  on  the  amendment  Itself 
remaining.  So  I  have  obtained  recogni- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
can  agree  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
before  6.  or  after  6  and.  if  so,  how  long 
after  6. 

I  would  like  to  get  into  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  rather  than  a  lot  of  other 
things.  But  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  back  and  forth  across  the  aisle 
this  afternoon  about  who  is  being  fair 


and  who  is  being  unfair.  That  Is  not 
the  issue.  Before  we  vote  on  the  so- 
called  compromise  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  would 
like  to  express  themselves  on  the  Issue 
of  Social  Seciulty.  For  example,  I  have 
voted  previously  to  freeze  at  the 
present  level  Social  Seciulty  as  long  as 
everything  else  in  the  entire  Federal 
budget  is  frozen,  including  national  de- 
fense. But,  that  is  not  this  package 
before  us.  It  cuts  COLA's  without  a  de- 
fense cut.  So,  before  we  vote  on  the  so- 
called  compromise,  this  Senator  would 
like  to  express  himself  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  majority 
leader,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  now  before  the 
Senate,  would  allow  me  to  be  recog- 
nized to  introduce  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  relative  to  the  cost- 
of-living  Increases  for  our  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients.  It  seems  eminently 
fair.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  debate 
it.  But  I  am  Just  hoping  that  I  would 
have  an  opportimlty  to  at  least 
present  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution before  we  vote  on  the  package 
before  this  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league, first,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
amendment.  If  it  is  what  I  think  it  is. 
the  answer  would  probably  t)e  "No."  I 
do  not  know  what  Is  in  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of.  Of  course,  the  majority 
leader  knows  it  is  nonbindlng.  It  is  an 
expression  that  would  probably  get 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  the  majority  leader  will  consider 
having  mercy  on  this  Senator,  and 
allow  me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  have  mercy  on 
the  Senator,  but  I  want  to  have  mercy 
on  the  country,  too.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  going  to  be  suffering  if 
we  do  not  do  something  on  the  deficit. 
I  can  see  we  are  ginning  up  the  PR 
machine  to  see  who  can  protect  the 
senior  citizens  the  most.  I  would  vote 
for  a  freeze  except,  or  I  would  vote  for 
this  except,  or  I  would  vote  for  some- 
thing else  except.  There  is  never  that 
perfect  package.  The  American  people 
know  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  perfect 
package  where  everybody  can  vote  in 
some  painless  way.  I  would  be  happy 
to  look  at  the  amendment.  That  would 
be  an  indication  to  me  that  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  this  evening.  If  we  can 
confirm  that,  then  we  can  determine 
what  course  of  action  would  be  this 
evening  for  all  Senators.  If  every  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  give  some  testimony  on 
social  security,  so  it  will  appear  in  his 
next  newsletter  or  mailing,  then  that 
would  take  some  time. 

I  think  there  are  Just  as  many 
people  on  this  side  concerned  about 
the  senior  citizens.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
few  more— 52  to  47  on  that  side.  If  we 
can  get  a  vote  now  that  is  all  right 
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with  me.  But  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Just  complaining  about  all 
the  time  we  have  been  using  and  no 
votes.  I  am  not  certain  I  have  the 
votes  on  the  package.  But  I  am  willing 
to  vote.  I  hope  we  can  vote  UMiight 
before  midnight  or  1  or  2  ajn.  It  will 
take  us  quite  a  while  to  fly  over  there. 
We  could  get  word  I  guess  by  the  time 

they  landed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment  to  the  distin- 
gruished  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Domemici. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  for  some  time  on  our  side? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  sit  down  in  a  moment.  I  have 
a  half  hour  or  so  to  speak,  but  I  want 
to  make  a  parlimentary  Inquiry.  Parli- 
mentary  inquiry.  Mr.  President:  How 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  on 
the  pending  amendment?  How  much 
time  does  the  minority  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  has  24  Vk  minutes,  and  the  mi- 
nority 19^  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  has  16  hours.  30  v^  minutes 
and  the  minority  has  19  hours  20  V4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  For  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  discussing  the  substance  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  raised  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry so  everyone  will  understand 
there  is  plenty  of  time.  On  the  amend- 
ment itself  there  is  24Vi  and  19Vi  min- 
utes for  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty, respectively.  Clearly  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  within  reason  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  time  off  the  resolution 
to  anybody  who  would  like  to  speak 
here  in  the  event  they  want  to  discuss 
substance. 

I  think  you  all  heard  that  there  re- 
mains 16  v^  hours  and  about  19  V^  hours 
for  the  majority  and  minority,  respec- 
tively on  the  resolution.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take,  but  the  majority 
leader  has  answered  all  the  possible 
procedural  and  time  limitation  ques- 
tions related  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. That  is  not  up  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  pending  business  is  the  Domenicl- 
Dole  amendment  offered  to  complete 
the  parliamentary  process,  wherein  it 
will  receive  a  vote  without  any  other 
amendment,  but  thereafter  It  wUl  be 
subject  to  further  amendments. 

I  want  to  make  Just  one  comment 
about  Social  Security  and  then  I  am 
going  to  sit  down  and  invite  Members 
who  want  to  talk  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion, who  have  been  asking  me  for  the 
last  5  or  6  days  when  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  their  first  re- 
marks about  it,  to  proceed.  I  would 


Invite  them  on  my  side  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  budget 
in  particular  and  on  the  process  in 
general  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been 
working  at  trying  to  put  a  package  to- 
gether that  was  equal  to  the  problem, 
the  problem  of  deficits  between  $200 
and  $250  billion,  and  as  far  out  there 
as  you  can  see,  assuming  good  econom- 
ic times.  So  when  I  say  I  have  been 
trying  to  put  together  a  package  equal 
to  that,  clearly  I  have  been  working  at 
a  major  package  that  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  that  problem. 

Almost  everyone  now  has  reached 
some  consensus  that  we  ought  to  cut 
that  deficit  in  half,  at  least  by  half,  in 
3  years.  I  started  months  ago  trying  to 
do  that.  I  worked  in  open  committee 
hearings  for  2  weeks  trying  to  do  that. 
Finally,  we  got  a  package  that  was 
reasonably  good.  It  csune  here  to  the 
floor  and  everybody  knows  what  has 
happened  since  then. 

But  I  want  to  share  with  the  Sena- 
tors, in  the  event  they  have  not 
thought  about  it.  and  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  event  they  are  inter- 
ested, that  I  think  we  are  in  an  amaz- 
ing dilemma  here.  The  leadership 
package  has  the  equivalent  of  a  cost- 
of-living  freeze  for  all  Social  Security 
and  Federal  pensions.  It  is  spread  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  about  the  same  as  a 
freeze.  Everybody  seems  now  to  be 
anxious  to  get  the  first  amendment  so 
they  can  take  that  out  of  the  package. 
Well.  I  look  around  and  I  see  amend- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  a 
whole  package,  not  a  single  amend- 
ment, and  I  say  this  with  sJl  compli- 
ment to  those  who  are  proposing 
them,  that  I  see  one  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  used  to  be  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  indeed  chairman  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  Senator  Hol- 
LiRGS.  He  has  one  for  a  1-year  freeze 
on  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  all 
Social  Security  and  Federal  pension- 
ers. I  see  an  overall  deficit  reduction 
package  from  my  friend,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  and  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  freezes  for 
1-year  cost-of-living  increases  for  pen- 
sioners and  on  Social  Security  and  ef- 
fectively does  that  with  some  reserve 
to  ameliorate  the  major  problem. 

It  is  a  peculiar  situation.  I  have  not 
counted  heads  yet,  but  I  would  say 
without  fear  of  being  wrong  that  well 
over  60  U.S.  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  for  a  cost-of-living 
freeze  on  Social  Security  and  pensions. 
I  am  hearing  that  one  group  is  for  pro- 
tecting the  senior  citizens  and  it  is  at- 
tributed to  one  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hear 
our  distinguished  leader  say  there  are 
some  on  our  side  who  want  to  put  back 
the  full  cost-of-living  because  that  is 
perceived  to  be  protecting  the  seniors. 
But  I  repeat,  if  I  go  back  and  check 
the  record  of  last  year's  votes  on  the 
HoLLiNGs'  freeze,  and  now  he  has  an- 


other amendment  similar  to  it  with  co- 
sponsors,  and  I  have  looked  at  the 
package  that  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  has,  I  have  looked  at  our  own 
and  I  know  how  many  votes  there  are 
for  ours,  and  when  I  add  it  all  up  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  understand  that 
there  is  somewhere  between  55  and  60 
Senators  right  now  who  are  for  a  cost- 
of-living  freeze  on  all  pensions,  includ- 
ing Social  Security. 

I  want  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
problem  as  I  see  it. 

They  are  for  freezing  Social  Security 
and  pensions,  if  they  can  get  what 
they  want  in  the  rest  of  the  package 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  projected 
deficits  on  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

I  think  that,  in  and  of  Itself,  speaks 
of  the  tremendous  consensus  in  the 
Chamber  to  reduce  the  deficits.  Those 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  were  on  budget  packages  that  will 
freeze  Social  Security  we  Just  as  much 
In  favor  of  freezing  Social  Security  as 
Republicans,  or  maybe  more.  It  Is  Just 
that  we  are  for  It  with  this  package 
and  they  are  for  it  with  some  other 
combination  of  restraint  or  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  that  means  that  we 
are  more  for  deficit  reduction  than 
they  are,  or  that  they  are  more  for  it 
than  we  are.  Nor  do  I  think  it  means 
that  they  are  more  for  senior  citizens 
than  we  are.  or  we  are  less  for  them 
than  they  are.  I  think  we  are  going 
tlirough  the  normal  processes  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  with  open,  free  democrat- 
ic debate,  and  sooner  or  later  we  are 
going  to  come  to  the  consensus  that 
we  have  to  put  a  deficit  reduction 
package  together  and  if  it  Is  not  ours. 
It  has  to  be  somebody's.  It  has  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  problem,  and 
it  has  to  address  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dexes on  pensions.  It  has  to  address 
the  cost  of  defense.  It  has  to  address  a 
lot  of  other  programs. 

I  clearly  do  not  want  to  argue  with 
my  friend  from  Ohio  about  his  state- 
ment as  to  who  is  doing  what  to  whom 
here  procedurally,  but  we  have  not 
had  any  substantive  debate.  We  have 
not  had  any  amendments  because  all 
we  have  been  trying  to  do,  because  the 
Senate  has  very,  very  complicated 
rules,  is  to  get  a  vote  on  a  package  and 
then  let  everybody  have  their  day  In 
the  sun  amending  It  thereafter. 

From  my  standpoint,  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  other  packages  offered 
and  which  will  be  voted  on.  I  believe 
there  are  Senators  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  who  want  their  vote  and  I  believe 
they  will  find  a  way  to  get  a  vote  on 
their  packages. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  will  have  to 
go  through  a  complicated  arduous 
process  to  give  them  that  vote.  Frank- 
ly, speaking  only  for  myself,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  is 
ready  to  offer  his  package,  and  I  think 
I  know  what  it  is.  I  have  described  one 
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aspect  of  It,  I  hope  he  can  get  a  vote 
up  or  down  on  It. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
HoLLiRGS  from  South  Carolina  is 
ready  to  offer  his  package,  I  hope  we 
get  a  vote  on  It.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
asking  too  much  of  the  Institution. 
That  Is  all  we  ask  of  ourselves,  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  package  and  start  amend- 
ing It  afterwards. 

I  have  taken  only  a  few  minutes  at 
the  outset  to  put  this  Issue  of  cost-of- 
living  indexes  for  all  pensioners  in  the 
United  States  into  perspective  because 
it  is  going  to  be  very,  very  strange  for 
those  watching  the  Senate  to  do  the 
counting  of  who  is  for  and  who  is 
sigainst.  It  is  going  to  be  who  is  for  the 
cost-of-living  freezes  if  they  get  every- 
thing else  they  want.  I  think  every- 
body ought  to  know  that. 

So  when  you  make  that  original 
count  and  say  these  people  are  against 
the  cost-of-living  freeze,  it  is  going  to 
be  amazing  in  about  4  or  5  days  some 
of  those  same  ones  who  voted  against 
it  are  going  to  be  for  it.  Then  maybe  a 
couple  of  days  later  when  another 
package  is  offered,  there  will  be  a 
whole  different  group  of  Senators 
voting  for  a  freeze  on  cost-of-living  in- 
dexes. They  will  have  voted  against  It. 
they  probably  will  have  voted  against 
it  when  Senator  Chiles  offers  his.  and 
they  will  be  for  it  when  another  Sena- 
tor offers  it.  I  really  do  not  think  any 
of  us  are  for  or  against  senior  citizens, 
and  I  surely  think  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  know  who  is  for  or  against 
freezing  the  pensions  and  pay  of  our 
Federal  employees  for  1  year  in  order 
to  put  together  a  package  that  is  sub- 
stantial and  commensurate  with  the 
dimension  of  this  problem  of  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  follow  what  has 
been  happening  on  the  floor  now  as  it 
is  to  follow  the  chart  of  the  tree  of 
amendments  that  the  majority  leader 
keeps  referring  to  and  inspecting  on 
the  desk. 

Let  me  summarize  what  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  first  vote  of  the  Senate  respect- 
ing the  budget  resolution  has  now 
been  held  on  the  issue  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. Virtually  all  Democrats  voted  to 
bring  up  the  Moynihan-Riegle  amend- 
ment that  would  give  Social  Security 
recipients  a  full  cost-of-living  increase. 
All  Republicans  voted  against  bringing 
up  the  Moynihan-Riegle  Social  Securi- 
ty amendment. 

This  may  be  an  arcane,  inside  parlia- 
mentary victory  for  the  Republicans, 
but  the  fsu;t  is  that  it  is  the  first  step 
in  the  defeat  for  President  Reagan. 


The  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  want 
to  thwart  Democratic  efforts  to  undo 
what  Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  do  on 
Social  Security,  cut  the  COLA'S,  be- 
cause certain  Republicans  want  to  get 
the  credit  for  undoing  what  Ronald 
Reagan  wants  to  do  with  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

The  Republicans  have  offered  a 
budget  package  negotiated  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  reduces  the  value  of 
Social  Seciulty  by  denying  the  full 
cost-of-living  increase.  That  dimin- 
ishes the  purchasing  power  of  every 
Social  Security  check  received  by 
every  Social  Security  recipient.  There- 
fore, it  is  tampering  with  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

But  the  Republican  Intention  is  to 
give  Members  of  their  own  party  the 
first  opportunity  to  amend  the  budget 
package  to  grant  a  full  COLA  They 
want  a  Republican  name  on  the  Social 
Security  amendment.  I  submit  that 
that  would  be  a  false  labeL 

They  want  a  Republican  name  on  a 
Social  Security  amendment  that  their 
own  P»resldent  opposes.  They  want  a 
Republican  name  on  a  Social  Security 
amendment  that  they  refuse  to  in- 
clude in  their  Republican  budget  pack- 
age. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoHEinci]  Just  stated  that  60  to  70 
percent  of  Republicans  want  a  budget 
package  that  will  freeze  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA'S— not  even  grant  the  2-per- 
cent increase  that  is  proposed  in  the 
package,  but  freeze  them.  Obviously, 
these  Republicans  must  depend  on 
Democratic  votes  to  pass  their  Social 
Security  amendment  to  get  them  off 
the  political  hook  upon  which  they 
now  find  themselves  impaled. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  we  need  truth  In 
labeling  in  the  Senate.  The  Social  Se- 
curity amendment  we  vote  on  should 
be  the  Democratic  Mosmihan-Riegle 
amendment. 

Let  me  briefly  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion: Why  do  most  Democrats  and 
some  Republicans  favor  a  full  COLA 
for  Social  Security  recipients?  First, 
for  all  the  reasons  that  Ronald 
Reagan  was  advancing  throughout  his 
campaign  and  stayed  with  until  very 
recently.  As  the  President  has  stated, 
the  Social  Security  fund  has  a  surplus. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deficit, 
and  it  has  its  own  separate  trust  fimd 
that  is  not  part  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget. 

Second,  another  reason,  not  ad- 
vanced by  the  President,  is  that  some- 
thing like  one-third  of  Social  Security 
recipients  are  getting  90  percent  of 
what  they  live  on  from  Social  Securi- 
ty. They  are  old  or  they  are  totally  dis- 
abled, they  are  unable  to  work  now, 
and  most  are  unable  to  find  other 
sources  of  income.  The  average  Social 
Security  check  is  $450  a  month— a 
little  bit  less  than  that.  We  aU  know  it 
is  hard  to  make  do  on  $450  a  month. 


The  fact  is  that,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  if  the 
COLA  is  granted  only  halfway  as  the 
Republican  package  proposes,  approxi- 
mately 575,000  senior  citizens  would  be 
pushed  below  the  poverty  line.  That 
would  be  something  like  75,000  Call- 
fomians. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  that  happen- 
ing to  any  American.  I  certainly 
oppose  its  happening  to  any  Califomi- 
an. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  address  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  myself  time  off  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Republicans  who 
desire  to  speak  at  this  time.  Once 
again,  I  would  say  if  there  are  any  on 
our  side  who  desire  to  speak  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  amendment  or 
the  problem  we  are  confronted  with  in 
terms  of  the  deficit,  we  have  some 
time  now. 

In  deference  to  making  sure  that  the 
record  is  correct,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  would  not 
yield  for  a  question  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
understand  that.  But  I  believe  I  said 
55  to  60  U.S.  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  my  opinion,  are  for  and 
will  vote  for  a  cost-of-living  freeze  on 
Social  Security.  I  believe  there  will  be 
substantial  numbers  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  Is  Just  that  they  will  do 
that  only  in  the  context  of  the  kind  of 
budget  that  they  support. 

I  did  not  say  60  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans or  60  percent  of  the  I>emo- 
crats.  I  Just  said  there  are  a  number 
for  Senator  Hollihgs'  amendment, 
which  is  an  entire  package,  a  freeze: 
there  is  another  group  of  Senators 
that  are  for  the  Chiles  proposal,  which 
has  a  Social  Security  freeze  with  a 
small  reserve.  I  think  when  you  are 
through  adding:  those  up,  you  will  find 
that  my  rough  estimate  as  of  tonight 
will  be  correct  and,  if  anything,  it  will 
be  on  the  short  side. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  we  embark 
on  one  of  the  most  important  debates 
of  the  past  40  years.  The  outcome  of 
this  debate  may  well  determine  the 
economic  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Nation  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
Unlike  many  debates,  in  which  we 
battle  over  fundamental  goals  or  ob- 
jectives, this  debate  will  focus  on  dif- 
ferent ways  to  reach  what  everyone  in 
the  Senate  has  agreed  is  our  final 
goal— large  deficit  reduction  this  year 
and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Indeed,  when  we  began  this  year's 
budget  deliberations  back  in  January, 
our  leadership  established  a  very  clear 
goal.  That  goal  was  embodied  in  S.  1 
as  introduced  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  which  I  cosponsored. 
That  goal,  simply  stated,  was  and  is 
that  deficits  must  be  reduced  as  a  per- 
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centage  of  our  gross  national  product 
[ONP]  from  their  current  level  of  5.2 
percent,  down  to  4  percent  In  1986,  3 
percent  in  1987,  and  2  percent  in  1988. 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade,  the  Federal  budget  must  be  in 
balance.  That  goal  has  guided  not  only 
the  early  dlsciissions  with  the  adminis- 
tration but  all  serious  budget  propos- 
als since  that  time.  This  goal  reflects 
not  only  the  view  of  many  that  any 
budget  action  this  year  must  be  signif- 
icant but.  most  particularly,  the  views 
of  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Volcker 
that  the  budget  savings  must  be  at 
least  150  billion  in  the  first  year  to 
have  an  impact  on  financial  markets. 
That  means  on  Interest  rates. 

The  dl8ting\ilshed  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chxi.E8]  has  already  di- 
vulged his  plan  that  would  save  $58 
billion  off  the  deficit  in  1986  and  $316 
billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1986-88 
period.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  Representative 
Gray,  has  announced  that  he  wishes 
to  devise  a  package  that  will  save  $50 
billion  from  the  deficit  In  1986.  The 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  offered 
a  plan  in  his  February  budget  submis- 
sl<»  that  saved  about  $51  billion  off 
the  deficit  in  1986.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  reported  out  earlier  this 
month  a  plan  that  cut  the  projected 
1986  deficit  by  approximately  $57  bil- 
lion. And.  finally,  the  Senate  leader- 
sliip  and  the  White  House  have  com- 
promised on  a  budget  plan,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  the  starting  point  this 
week  for  debate,  that  cuts  the  1986 
deficit  by  $52  billion.  In  short,  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  the  major  players  In 
this  immense  debate  at  least  agree  on 
objectives.  Certainly  it  is  obvious  here 
today  that  we  disagree  on  means. 

Yet.  even  in  our  debate  on  means,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
precisely  the  size  and  nature  of  our 
disagreement. 

As  I  have  worked  through  the  long 
process  to  reach  consensus  on  the 
budget.  I  have  applied  two  basic  tests 
in  making  judgments  about  how  much 
to  cut  or  whether  to  terminate  a  pro- 
gram entirely.  My  first  test  is  simply 
this:  In  times  of  $240-bllllon-plus  defi- 
cits, is  this  the  kind  of  program  we 
would  start?  Or,  is  this  program  some- 
thing that  would  be  nice  to  have,  but 
which  has  become  unaffordable  as  we 
try  to  reduce  the  burgeoning  Federal 
debt. 

My  second  test  is  more  general,  but 
it  may  also  be  more  important.  I  ask 
myself  a  simple  question:  For  the  aver- 
age working  man  and  woman,  with  two 
kids  at  home  and  takehome  pay  of 
about  $20,000  a  year.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  Federal  program  that  I  would  ask 
them  to  pay  taxes  to  support?  Or.  is 
this  a  program  that  helps  so  narrow  a 
constituency  that  it  Is  truly  unfair, 
with  these  kinds  of  deficit,  to  ask 
working  men  and  women  to  aid  it  with 
their  tax  dollars? 


These  two  tests.  I  have  found,  are 
useful  as  we  compare  the  major  public 
budget  plans.  Let  us  compare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  major  elements  of  the  plan 
devised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  with  the 
Senate- White  House  agreement.  I  will, 
of  course,  be  discussing  Senator 
Cbilcs'  plan  at  greater  length  later  in 
the  debate,  if  he  offers  it.  I  hope  he 
will,  and  I  hope  he  gets  a  vote. 

On  defense.  Senator  Chilcs  would 
give  zero  real  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  3  percent  real  growth  in  1987 
and  1988.  The  Senate- White  House 
compromise  would  give  3  percent  real 
growth  In  all  3  years.  There  are  many 
who  have  adopted  a  lot  of  myths 
about  the  impact  of  various  proposals 
as  they  apply  to  defense  on  this 
budget.  But  in  strictly  money  terms, 
the  differences  are  not  large  when  we 
are  talking  about  $300  billion  in  total 
budget  savings.  But,  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram and  policy,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  is  substantial. 
Senator  Chilks'  proposal  would  mean 
cuts  in  some  conventional  and  strate- 
gic weapons  systems  below  minimal 
economic  production  rates.  Congress 
has  repeatedly  supported  these  sys- 
tems, and  we  will  end  up  buying  them 
sooner  or  later.  If  we  wait  until  later, 
we  will  end  up  paying  a  much  higher 
price  for  them. 

On  Social  Security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, there  are  some  differences 
between  Senator  Chiles'  proposal  to 
freeze  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
Social  Security  recipients  for  1  year 
and  the  3-year  COLA  restraint  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  Republican- 
White  House  compromise.  However, 
both  proposals  recognize  that  all 
groups  In  this  society  must  share  in 
the  burden  of  Federal  spending  re- 
straint—including, all  pensioners,  in- 
cluding Social  Security  recipients. 

I  commend  Senator  Chiles  for  his 
courage  in  putting  forward  such  a  pro- 
posal. He  represents  a  State  that  has 
many  retirees  as  do  I.  What  he  was 
proposed  not  only  requires  great  polit- 
ical courage  and  leadership  but  also 
reflects  how  very  serious  he  views  our 
budget  problems  today  and  in  the 
future. 

Senator  Chiles'  proposal  Qlustrates 
a  basic  problem  we  face.  For  most  non- 
defense  programs,  he  proposes  a  freeze 
at  the  1985  level  or  modest  cuts  below 
that  level.  This  approach  will  simply 
hold  the  growth  in  these  programs  in 
check  temporarily.  This  Senator,  for 
one.  will  tell  anyone  who  Is  willing  to 
listen  that  this  is  not  just  a  period  of 
temporary  austerity:  this  is  a  period  of 
permanent  readjustment  in  the  level 
and  mix  of  Government  spending  that 
will  determine  that  long-run  growth  of 
Federal  spending  not  only  for  this 
decade  but  for  this  century.  This  Gov- 
ernment simply  cannot  pay  for  all  of 
the  programs  it  now  sponsors  at  any 


reasonable  tax  rate — even  one  that  is 
higher  than  we  now  have. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
advocate  some  program  eliminations 
and  reforms  contained  in  the  Senate- 
White  House  compromise.  The  Senate- 
White  House  budget  plan  eliminates 
20  programs,  some  of  them  minor, 
some  of  them  major,  reforms  40  addi- 
tional programs  and  freezes  nearly  all 
of  the  remaining  hundreds  of  Federal 
activities.  Unfortunately,  the  only  way 
to  assure  that  the  difficult  actions  we 
take  today  will  have  permanent  effects 
in  the  future  is  to  make  the  hard 
choices  now  and  eliminate  many  pro- 
grams that  may  be  worthy  but  do  not 
meet  the  two  tests  which  I  started 
with  earlier  in  my  comments.  This  is 
Not  easy  for  me  and  I  do  not  expect  it 
to  be  easy  for  anyone  else.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  enjoy  it  very  much. 
Some  of  the  programs  I  think  in  dif- 
ferent times  under  different  circum- 
stances I  could  staunchly  advocate. 
But  I  am  supporting  these  reductions 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  elimination  of 
programs  I  have  supported  during  my 
entire  Senate  career  of  over  12  years. 
Indeed,  I  will  confess  that  I  helped 
create  some  of  them. 

Finally,  this  brings  us  to  the  issue  of 
taxes.  There  are  some,  I  am  sure,  who 
will  propose  a  minimum  tax  as  a  way 
out  of  the  deficit  problem.  This  is  like 
trying  to  pass  the  proverbial  camel 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  I  have 
looked  at  the  conventional  proposals 
and  I  can  find  no  more  than  $15  to  $20 
billion  dollars  in  increased  revenues 
over  3  years  from  the  minimum  corpo- 
rate tax  because  you  cannot  raise  any 
more  than  that.  This  Is,  some  will  say, 
a  noble  gesture,  but  it  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible in  a  package  of  $300  billion  in 
budget  savings.  But  there  is  a  more 
important  issue.  We  can  raise  taxes, 
certainly.  Some  of  the  proposal  before 
us  say  we  should.  One  proposes  that 
we  raise  $67  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  We  can  raise  taxes  by  eliminat- 
ing existing  preferences  in  the  tax 
code,  freezing  tax  expenditures,  or  we 
can  adopt  some  other  scheme. 

But  the  question  remains,  do  we 
want  to  use  this  added  revenue  to  fi- 
nance existing  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams or  do  we  want  to  offset  some  of 
the  added  burden  of  these  higher 
taxes  through  lower  tax  rates  on  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  the  poor.  The 
Children's  Defense  League  recently  re- 
leased a  major  study  on  the  taxation 
of  the  poor.  Since  the  late  1970's, 
thousands  of  poor,  probably  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor,  have  been 
pushed  on  to  the  tax  rolls  because 
their  meager  Increases  in  Income— 
which  only  kept  pace  with  inflation- 
were  measured  against  a  minimum  tax 
threshold  which  has  not  been  adjusted 
since  1978. 

Why  has  Congress  not  made  the  nec- 
essary   adjustments?    Simply   because 


changes  in  the  tax  burden  at  the  low 
end  of  the  income  scale  resuilt  in  sub- 
stantial revenue  loss.  A  study  by  Rep- 
resentative Rangel.  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  last  year 
showed  that  the  revenue  loss  from  ex- 
empting the  poor  from  taxation  would 
cost  $16.6  billion  in  the  first  year 
alone— that  is  to  say  to  that  group  of 
Americans,  as  I  believe  we  should— if 
we  are  going  to  reform  taxes,  we  ought 
to  start  with  that  one— if  we  take 
them  off  the  tax  rolls,  we  will  have  to 
find  $16.6  billion  in  tax  revenues  some- 
where just  to  come  out  even,  that  is  an 
amount  almost  equal  to  the  amoimt 
we  will  spend  this  year  on  food  stamps 
and  AFDC. 

In  short,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
afford  to  remove  the  poor  from  tax- 
ation because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's insatiable  appetite  for  revenue 
to  finance  rapidly  rising  levels  of  Fed- 
eral spending  made  It.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  impossible. 

Some  Senators  have  asked  how  the 
Senate-White  House  budget  compro- 
mise differs  from  what  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
Before  I  outline  those  differences  and 
the  many  similarities  between  the  two 
budgets,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

Frankly,  things  looked  somewhat 
bleak  as  the  committee  began  its  work. 
We  had  been  unable  to  forge  an  inde- 
pendent Republican  plan  as  we  had 
hoped  before  the  conmiittee  began  its 
work.  I  began  markup  of  the  budget 
without  any  agreement  among  Repub- 
licans or  among  a  bipartisan  group  on 
my  committee.  But  I  did  one  thing 
right,  I  think,  as  I  look  back.  I  initiat- 
ed the  discussion  with  a  proposal  of 
my  own,  a  comprehensive  proposal 
that  reached  the  goals  we  have  all  set 
for  ourselves  for  deficit  reduction.  I 
called  that  plan  the  promised  land, 
and  I  held  it  up  to  the  committee  as 
the  standard  against  which  other  pro- 
posals should  be  measured. 

The  President's  February  budget,  as 
we  all  remember,  fell  short  of  meeting 
the  goals  set  in  the  promised  land 
budget.  This  meant  that  my  proposal 
had  to  Incorporate  many  of  the  re- 
forms and  terminations  the  President 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
had  recommended  over  the  years,  but 
also  had  to  go  beyond  the  President  In 
two  major  areas — defense  and  Social 
Security. 

In  defense,  my  original  proposal  pre- 
sented to  the  Budget  Committee  had 
real  growth  of  3  percent  in  budget  au- 
thority for  each  of  the  3  years,  fiscal 
years  1986-88.  That  is  the  same  level 
now  contained  in  the  Senate-White 
House  compromise,  which  has  been 
given  the  title  of  the  "taxpayers'  pro- 
tection plan."  So,  I  feel  comfortable 
with  the  3-percent  real  growth  figure 
we  wlU  have  before  the  Senate  this 


week,  since  I  originaUy  offered  that 
level  in  committee. 

In  Social  Security.  I  offered,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  a  1-year  freeze.  But  I 
have  advocated  a  CPI  minus  2  or  CPI 
minus  3  approach  in  the  past,  so  I  feel 
comfortable  with  the  proposal  now 
contained  in  the  promised  land  No.  2. 
or  the  taxpayers'  protection  plan. 

In  major  domestic  programs,  my 
original  proposal  accepted  almost  all 
of  the  reforms,  terminations,  and  cuts 
proposed  by  the  President,  plus  a  few 
more  cuts  that  he  had  not  recom- 
mended. So.  again.  I  feel  comfortable 
with  the  program  cuts,  terminations, 
and  reforms  assumed— not  mandated— 
in  the  budget  package  compromise 
before  the  Senate. 

As  we  proceeded  with  markup  of  the 
budget  resolution,  a  curious  thing  hap- 
pened, and.  I  suspect  it  might  happen 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  not. 
Almost  every  Member  had  an  amend- 
ment. Most  amendments  would  have 
added  back  si>ending.  Some  amend- 
ments would  have  cut  more  In  one 
place  or  the  other.  We  had  60  votes  in 
committee.  But  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  many  spending  increases  were 
adopted,  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  outcome.  The  defi- 
cits were  too  large. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  offered  a 
variation  on  my  original  proposal,  and 
a  majority  of  the  committee  voted  to 
report  it  out  of  committee.  Some  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  revised  plan 
said  that  they  did  not  like  parts  of  It. 
Some  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
plan  said  that  they  did  like  parts  of  it. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  there  was 
something  to  offend  everyone  in  the 
resolution  reftorted  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Conunittee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
clear  the  one  thing  that  happened 
that  made  all  of  the  turmoil  and  diffi- 
culties of  producing  a  budget  worth 
while.  We  succeeded.  We  did  report 
out  a  budget. 

I  must  at  this  time  compliment  all  of 
those  in  the  committee  who  worked 
for  responsible  numbers.  At  times.  I 
thought  I  would  get  only  one  or  two 
votes  for  my  proposals.  But  our  com- 
mittee, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
showed  courage  and  farsightedness  of 
the  highest  order,  and  I  thank  those 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  helped  so 
much.  I  also  thank  those,  like  Senator 
Chiles  and  Senator  Hollings,  who 
played  a  large  role  in  the  debate  and 
who  had  major  plans  of  their  own. 

It  is  now  time  to  compare  the  major 
differences  between  what  our  small 
band  in  the  budget  committee  pro- 
duced and  what  the  deliberations  be- 
tween the  Senate  leadership  and  the 
White  House  have  yielded. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  differences  are 
small  and  the  similarities  many. 

First,  in  defense.  The  committee  re- 
ported out  zero  percent  real  growth  in 
1986,    followed    by    3    percent    real 


growth  in  1987  and  1988.  The  compro- 
mise has  3  percent  real  growth  in  all  3 
years. 

Second,  in  Social  Security.  The  com- 
mittee approved  a  1-year  freeze  on  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  with  a  full 
COLA  for  SSI  recipients  and,  most  im- 
portant, an  increase  for  all  SSI  recipi- 
ents beyond  the  full  adjustment  for  in- 
flation. This  additional  $1.4  billion  was 
our  way  of  acknowledging  that  SSI  re- 
cipients and  the  poor  need  special  con- 
sideration in  our  budget  package.  The 
compromise  before  us  guarantees  at 
least  a  2-percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  each  of  the  next  3  years  and 
retains  the  SSI  increase  proposed  by 
the  committee. 

Third,  in  domestic  programs  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  budget  res- 
olution reformed,  cut,  or  terminated 
about  83  programs.  The  Senate-White 
House  agreement  reforms,  cuts,  or  ter- 
minates about  85  programs  In  the  do- 
mestic area,  in  addition  to  a  general 
freeze  on  domestic  spending.  The 
budget  committee  resolution  would 
have  saved  about  $137  billion  through 
reconciliation  to  the  individual  com- 
mittees. The  agreement  calls  for  rec- 
onciliation savings  of  almost  $156  bil- 
lion. The  difference  is  about  $19  bil- 
lion, over  3  years. 

The  major  changes  are  as  follows: 
The  compromise  assumes  savings  in 
farm  credit  reform,  phasing-out  feder- 
ally subsidized  crop  insurance,  the  lev- 
ying of  Coast  Guard  user  fees  for  non- 
search  and  rescue  operations,  reform 
of  non-GSL  student  financial  assist- 
ance, and  a  cap  on  the  COLA  for  vet- 
erans pensions  similar  to  that  for 
Social  Security  and  other  programs. 
All  of  these  are  new  and  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee reported  resolution. 

In  addition,  the  compromise  assumes 
more  savings  than  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  in  such  areas  as  farm  price- 
support  programs,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  Urban  Mass  Transit  Program 
reform,  Amtrak  termination.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  reform,  elimination  of 
general  revenue  sharing  at  the  end  of 
its  authorization  period,  termination 
of  the  Job  Corps,  termination  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Program,  and  reform 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal system.  All  of  these  latter  items 
were  addressed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  The  compromise  asks  for 
more  savings  in  these  areas,  most 
often  by  termination  or  phaseout. 

In  a  few  cases,  of  course,  the  com- 
promise adds  back  money  to  a  pro- 
gram. We  added  back  funds  for  food 
and  nutrition  service  programs,  we 
changed  the  nature  of  handling  fees  to 
be  charged  by  Government-sponsored 
credit  agencies,  we  added  a  slight 
amount  back  for  foreign  aid  activities, 
we  lowered  our  savings  level  assumed 
from  management  and  work  force  re- 
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forms  in  the  civil  service  system,  and. 
finally  and  Importantly,  we  added  sub- 
stantial sums  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  reflecting  the  com- 
parison between  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  reported  budget  resolution 
and  the  Senate-White  House  compro- 
mise be  printed  In  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

SENATE-WHITE  HOUSE  AGDEEMENT  (CHANGE  HUM  SENATE 
CONCURftENT  RESOUnVW  32.  AS  REPOmO)) 

(k  Mm  il  ttm  wttKtfan] 

IW     IM     IW     IM 


-t-lU  -fliS  *\ll 
■fU    >U    -t-U 


>Si4  .^11 

+11  -M 

-13  -a3 

+3.1  -2.5 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 

me  conclude  where  I  began,  by  asking 
my  colleagues  as  we  debate  during 
these  next,  critical  days,  to  use  the 
same  two  tests  as  I  have  used  as  we 
consider  terminating  or  reforming  pro- 
grams: Would  we  begin  this  program  if 


we  faced  $300-plu8  billion  deficits,  and 
is  this  the  kind  of  program  that  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  this  Nation 
should  be  paying  their  taxes  to  sup- 
port? This  Senator  will  have  no  trou- 
ble saying  that  we  ought  to  reform  the 
TPiriiwh^nir  which  benefits  some  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  In  the  world, 
or  that  we  ought  to  terminate  Amtrak, 
which  has  mostly  well-to-do  business- 
men as  riders,  or  end  other  subsidies 
to  the  well-to-do.  I  do  not  think  work- 
ing men  and  women  making  $20,000  a 
year  for  their  families  ought  to  be 
paying  taxes  to  subsidize  those  better 
off  than  they  are.  And  while  Amtrak 
is  something  we  wish  we  could  afford, 
the  simple  fact  is  that  we  could  not 
make  such  a  commitment  if  we  had 
faced  $200  billion  deficits  12  years  ago. 
I  will  make  these  arguments  in  greater 
detail  as  we  face  the  dozens  of  amend- 
ments I  anticipate  later  this  week  and 
next. 

The   issues   are   clearly   before   the 
Senate  and  they  are  not  trivial.  The 
issue  of  the  Federal  deficit  goes  direct- 
ly to  the  underlying  structure  and  evo- 
lution of  our  free,  democratic  political 
economic  system.  The  politics  of  the 
budget  are  intertwined  with  the  fun- 
damental  principles   of   our   Govern- 
ment: Federal  and  State  responsibil- 
ities, private  and  public  rights,  eco- 
nomic equity,  and  economic  efficiency. 
I  am  remlned  of  what  our  former 
distinguished  majority  leader  Howard 
Baker  once  said.  He  said.  "We  live  in 
troubled  times;  a  final  Judgment  on 
our  stewardship  would  be  premature. 
For  those  of  us  who  wear  the  mantle 
of  politicians,  these  are  by  no  means 
favorable  times."  He  concluded,  how- 
ever, on  an  optimistic  note — that  the 
complexities    and    obstacles    will    no 
doubt    be    present,    but    within    this 
Chamber,  they  will  be  met  by  a  will 
and  conviction  and  a  determination 
that  will  insure  responsible  action  and 
responsible  governing.  I  believe  that, 
despite  our  differences  at  the  outset,  a 
fair  and  enduring  consensus  Is  possi- 
ble.   I   beUeve   that   the   Senate    will 
report  a  major  deficit  reduction  plan.  I 
have  made  It  clear  how  I  believe  that 
plan  must  be  structured  and  I  Intend 
to    defend    those    views.    But    I    also 
intend  to  work  with  my  colleagues  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  to  assure  that  we 
meet  our  responsibilities  with  the  com- 
mitment and  consensus  that  Senator 
Baker  foresaw  as  the  necessary  ingre- 
dient of  responsible  governance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Evans].  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Democratic  manager  of  the  bill 
yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Montana  5  minutes  on  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  the 
fourth  day  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  having  a  vote  on  this  particular 
proposal.  I  believe  it  is  called  the  Re- 
publican leadership-White  House  pro- 
posed budget.  Whatever  it  is  called,  it 
is  a  farce. 

Nobody  expects  us,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, to  approve  a  budget  that  results 
In  a  $183  billion  deficit  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  according  to  CBO's  mathe- 
matics, or,  if  we  are  going  to  use  the 
current  method  on  this  package,  I 
think  they  say  it  is  $175  bUlion.  What- 
ever method  you  use.  It  is  too  much. 

We  know  that  this  is  not  going  to 
fly.  Yet.  we  are  held  here  4  days  wait- 
ing to  vote  on  it.  I  do  not  mind  voting 
on  It.  because  once  It  is  voted  upon,  we 
can  get  Into  the  amendments. 

What  I  really  would  like  to  happen 
is  that  we  get  Into  some  amendments 
of  substance  or  some  packages  of  sub- 
stance that  might  put  together  the 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate  for  final 
passage  of  a  meaningful  budget  resolu- 
tion. Nobody  in  the  Senate  or  nobody 
in  the  country,  I  hope,  wants  us  to 
have  a  budget  which  ends  up  for  the 
fiscal  year  with  a  $180  billion  deficit. 
That  is  no  progress. 

Despite  what  the  leadership  on  the 
Republican  side  might  be  saying,  this 
proposal  Is  outrageous.  It  does  not  cut 
the  deficit  sufficiently  and  does  not 
get  into  the  area  of  cutting  the  deficit 
that  they  claim  is  essential.  Why  is 
that,  since  it  knocks  out  a  number  of 
programs?  Let  me  read  some  of  the 
things  this  does. 

It  causes  Medicare  recipients  to  put 
in  a  $5  billion  out-of-pocket  increase  in 
order  to  pay  the  bill.  That  is  a  tax  In- 
crease if  I  ever  heard  of  one.  Social  se- 
curity COLA'S  are  cut.  Revenue  shar- 
ing Is  terminated.  Education  and  train- 
ing Is  cut  over  3  years  by  $10  billion. 
Child  nutrition  is  cut.  The  veterans 
are  cut.  Programs  that  are  eliminated 
Include  SBA.  Amtrak.  mass  transit, 
housing,  UDAO.  I  cannot  believe  that 
UDAG  would  be  eliminated  complete- 
ly, but  I  guess  it  is  seriously  cut. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  things  are  cut 
and  cut  rather  drastically,  and  you 
still  end  up  with  a  big  deficit.  Why  is 
that?  There  is  a  sacred  cow  in  here. 
There  is  some  feeling,  apparently,  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is 
shared  all  that  strongly  by  the  rest  of 
the  country,  that  the  sacred  cow  of 
Pentagon  spending  is  going  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  taxpayers  who  have  filed  by 
April  15  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
some  of  their  tax  dollars  can  go  for 
the  $44  light  bulbs  that  the  Pentagon 
found  a  need  for,  or  the  $640  toilet 
seat  covers,  or  the  $7,000  coffeemakers 
for  the  C-5,  or  the  $180  flashlight,  or 
the  $40  washer. 

That  Is  outrageous  waste  which  ev- 
erybody says  we  should  eliminate,  but 
this  particular  proposal  Indicates  that 
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we  should  increase  the  spending  by  in- 
flation plus  3  percent.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  going  to  be  the  final  vote  in 
this  Senate,  and  certainly  It  is  not 
what  the  country  wants. 

So  I  am  all  for  getting  on  and  get- 
ting into  the  substance  of  doing  some- 
thing, and  I  suggest  that  the  first 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  somehow 
get  beyond  the  point  where  I  suppose 
the  Republicans  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  are 
going  to  vote  for  it  just  to  get  some- 
thing rolling,  and  I  suppose  those  of 
us  who  vigorously  oppose  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  our  disinclina- 
tion to  support  it. 

Really,  lii.  President,  I  have  to  re- 
spond on  one  point  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  afternoon,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  some 
means  of  correcting  the  inequity  on 
corporation  taxes.  We  look  at  the  top 
20  moneymakers  for  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  are  reported  and  find  it 
very  discouraging  that  companies  can 
make  as  much  as  $1  billion  or  $2  bil- 
lion in  profits  and  pay  little  or  no  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
have  made  a  judgment  on  that  sort  of 
loopholes,  and  they  say,  "Close  them," 
and  why  we  should  wait  to  close  them, 
I  do  not  know. 

Despite  what  has  been  said  just  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  I  am  talking 
of  $3  billion  per  year  of  additional  rev- 
enue, oh,  no,  I  am  talking  about  more 
than  that,  because  the  loopholes  are 
there.  They  exist.  They  must  be 
dosed,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
We  should  have  done  it  1  year  or  2 
years  ago  or  we  should  not  have 
opened  the  gates  as  much  as  we  did  In 
the  last  couple  tax  packages  that  were 
unwisely  passed  by  Congress  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

But  there  will  be  substitutes  offered. 
There  will  be  packages  offered.  They 
merit  support,  and  they  will  be  based 
on  fairness  and  equity  and  assuirlng 
competitiveness  and  economic  growth 
in  making  investments  in  our  future 
both  in  the  terms  of  hiunan  and  fiscal 
needs. 

I  have  not  mentioned  one  area  that 
this  budget  drastlcaUy  reduces,  and  I 
do  want  to  bring  it  up.  That  is  that 
rural  programs  would  be  cut  over  the 
next  3  years  by  41  percent.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  totaUy  unlikely  to 
happen,  but  it  does  send  out  shock 
waves,  as  to  these  other  proposals  that 
I  have  listed,  among  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

We  can  better  serve  aU  of  our  citi- 
zens of  this  country  by  quickly  going 
through  this  farce  of  voting  this  thing 
into  place  so  we  can  start  to  do  some- 
thing with  it. 

It  is  an  impossible  proposition  that 
we  are  going  to  finally  approve  a 
budget  deficit  package  that  results  in 


$180  billion  in  Federal  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  we  know  that  will 
not  happen.  We  know  that  there  will 
not  be  cuts  and  elimination  of  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned  to  the  degree 
that  are  proposed  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution. We  know  that  will  not  happen, 
and  so  we  will  have  to  start  piecing  it 
together  correctly. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  note  that  I 
believe  that  in  all  comity  for  the 
Senate  to  function  properly,  the  obvi- 
ous time-worn  and  time-tested  proce- 
dure of  recognizing  the  minority  lead- 
ership for  amendments  cannot  be 
abused.  I  believe  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  determine  how 
we  take  up  the  amendments  is,  of 
course,  their  prerogative,  but  the 
rights  and  privileges.  I  might  add,  of 
any  one  Senator  can  certainly  cause 
some  of  the  abusers  of  the  time-tested 
system  here  in  the  Senate  to  want  to 
play  the  same  type  of  hard  ball.  I  hope 
that  will  not  happen,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  possibility  is  very  strong  if 
we  are  not  allowed  from  our  side  to 
present  amendments  that  we  think 
ought  to  be  considered.  We  waited, 
after  all,  4  days  and  we  could  have 
voted  at  any  time  during  these  4  days. 
It  simply  has  not  occurred.  So  it  has 
served  the  pleasure  and  desires  of  the 
majority,  which  I  do  not  object  to  up 
to  this  point,  but  I  will  certainly  be  of- 
fering my  next  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered. 

Thank  you,  Bfr.  President. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  begins  debate  on  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986, 1  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
proposals  we  will  be  considering.  I  say 
this  partly  as  a  matter  of  record,  but 
also  because  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  approach  the  debate  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  seriousness  appropri- 
ate to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

A  budget  resolution  has  two  primary 
purposes.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  the 
one  dociunent  through  which  the  Con- 
gress addresses  Federal  fiscal  policy. 
Until  Congress  created  the  budget 
process  in  1974,  the  legislative  branch 
simply  did  not  address  fiscal  policy  in 
any  systematic  fashion.  Because  con- 
gressional oversight  over  monetary 
policy  is  relatively  indirect,  we  were  in 
an  astonishing  situation,  in  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  no 
mechanism  for  expressing  itself  on 
questions  of  Federal  economic  policy. 
Monetary  policy  was  determined  by  a 
quasi-independent  Federal  Reserve, 
fiscal  policy  emerged  from  whatever 
tax  and  appropriations  bills  Congress 
passed  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  so  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  giilde  economic 
policy  was  extremely  limited.  What- 


ever the  other  shortcomings  of  the 
congressional  budget  process,  it  has  at 
least  given  Congress  a  method  for  ad- 
dressing economic  policy. 

The  second  major  punxMe  of  a 
budget  resolution  is.  of  coiuse,  to 
judge  the  relative  importance  of  vari- 
ous specific  programs  fimded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  From  a  fiscal 
policy  point  of  view,  not  much  would 
be  lost  if  the  budget  resolution  consist- 
ed only  of  two  numbers:  total  spend- 
ing, and  total  revenues.  But  a  budget 
resolution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
Includes  instructions  as  to  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  figuires  for  each  of 
the  21  functions  of  Government,  has 
far  broad  implications.  It  is  the  docu- 
ment in  which  we  describe  what  we 
think  Government  should  be:  What 
functions  it  should  perform,  what  ac- 
tivities it  should  support,  and  what 
the  role  of  the  Government  should  be 
in  our  lives. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  but  have 
distinctly  different  reactions  to  the 
principal  budget  proposal  before  us— 
the  so-called  Rose  Garden  II  plan— de- 
pending upon  which  aspect  I  focus  on. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  fiscal 
policy,  I  believe  the  plan  is  a  good  one. 
Indeed,  a  very  good  one.  It  achieves  a 
substantial  amount  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  it  does  so  on  the  spending 
side  alone.  Measured  against  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  baseline, 
the  proposal  yields  $52  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction  in  1986,  and  over  $300 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  its  3- 
year  life.  The  deficit  Is  reduced  to  4.2 
percent  of  GNP  in  1986,  3.2  percent  of 
GNP  in  1987,  and  2  percent  of  GNP  in 
fiscal  1988.  It  meets  the  principal 
fiscal  goal  that  most  of  us  set  when  we 
began  consideration  of  the  budget. 

In  addition,  by  achieving  this  deficit 
reduction  entirely  on  the  spending 
side,  we  derive  two  further  benefits. 
The  first  is  purely  economic:  A  smaller 
Federal  Government  is  most  consist- 
ent with  steady  and  sustained  econom- 
ic growth  generally,  so  It  is  Important 
that  we  achieve  as  much  deficit  reduc- 
tion as  possible  through  spending  cuts. 
In  addition,  we  are  likely  to  have  to 
consider,  later  this  year,  a  proposal  for 
comprehensive  tax  reform.  Everyone 
in  this  Chamber  knows  that  passing 
such  a  reform  measiu-e,  valuable 
though  it  would  be,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  this  body  has  had 
to  confront  In  recent  years.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  retain  maximum  flexi- 
bility for  this  battle;  that  we  not  spend 
tax  Increases  now.  For  every  tax  we 
raise  now  is  surely  a  tax  we  cannot 
trade  off  later,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  tax  reform.  As  a  consequence, 
we  will  make  that  task  easier  for  our- 
selves if  we  can  avoid  tax  increases  at 
this  time. 

Of  couirse,  to  reach  these  spending 
reduction  goals  we  have  had  to  consid- 
er many  spending  cuts  which  will  be 
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politically  unpopular.  Would  that  It 
were  not  so.  But  the  hard  fact  Is 
simply  that  even  an  acroaa-the-board 
spending  freeze  does  not  come  close  to 
generating  the  kind  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  the  present  challenge  de- 
mands, and  is  insufficient  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  what  this 
proposal  says  about  our  priorities  for 
government,  however,  I  have  some 
deep  reservations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  proposal  is  as  fair  as  was  the  reso- 
lution originally  passed  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  In  terms  of  its  distribution 
of  the  burden  of  deficit  reduction. 
Once  again,  we  have  focused  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree  on  the  discretionary, 
nondefense  side  of  the  budget.  If  I 
could  write  the  budget  by  myself,  my 
own  preference  would  be  for  a  number 
of  spending  restorations,  matched  by 
some  deeper  cuts.  I  will  not  enumerate 
these  now— I  have  registered  my  con- 
cerns previously  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Report,  and  the  next  2  weeks 
will  provide  ample  opportunity  to 
expand  on  this  issue. 

I  would  point  out,  in  addition,  that 
not  every  budget  cut  contained  in  the 
Rose  Garden  II  proposal  is  motivated 
purely  by  budgetary  considerations.  It 
is  clear  that  the  administration,  led  in 
this  effort  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Mr.  Stockman,  has  seized  upon  the 
budget  as  a  vehicle  for  proposing  and. 
it  hopes,  passing  a  number  of  program 
terminations.  In  this  effort  its  motives 
are  more  ideological  than  fiscal.  I  sus- 
pect many  Senators  will  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  the  administra- 
tion over  many  of  these  proposals.  I 
know  that  this  Senator  does. 

Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  restore  spending  for 
some  programs  in  the  budget.  We  have 
not  reached  the  final  act  in  this  year's 
drama,  and  I  suspect  I  may  have  an 
opportunity,  before  this  is  over,  to  try 
to  make  a  mark  on  the  Senate's 
budget.  Perhaps  I  will  succeed;  per- 
haps I  win  fall.  Perhaps  the  final 
package  on  which  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  will  be  the  so-called 
Rose  Garden  II  proposal. 

In  that  case,  I  will  confront  a  dilem- 
ma. For,  as  I  have  indicated.  I  believe 
that  budget  to  be  admirable  on  fiscal 
grounds,  but  flawed  as  a  guideline  to 
general  government.  Nevertheless, 
should  I  be  confronted  ultimately  with 
the  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  sup- 
port this  proposal.  I  will  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  reducing  the  deficit  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, our  most  important  national 
goal  at  this  time.  Should  we  fail  in  this 
task,  we  will  condemn  the  economy  to 
a  continuation  of  high  interest  rates, 
an  overvalued  dollar,  an  accumulation 
of  debt,  and  ultimately,  an  economic 
burden  it  will  be  unable  to  sustain. 
The  most  important  social  program  we 
can  support  is  that  the  economic  envi- 
ronment wlU  be  congenial  to  steady 


and  sustained  economic  growth.  This 
win  be  of  far  greater  benefit,  to  far 
more  people,  than  any  of  the  individ- 
ual spending  proposals  we  will  debate 
over  the  next  2  weeks.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  keep  this 
in  mind,  and  not  be  dissuaded  by  the 
many  spokesmen  for  special  inter- 
ests—and I  know  how  forcefully  and 
persuasively  they  will  present  their 
cases— into  sacrificing  this  general 
good. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  budget 
debate  will  turn  out.  But  I  do  know 
that  what  we  do  here  in  the  next  2 
weeks  is  of  the  most  profound  impor- 
tance to  our  prosperity  for  the  balance 
of  this  decade.  We  will  be  judged 
harshly.  Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to 
provide  a  budget  resolution  that  deals 
clearly  and  convincingly  with  the  prin- 
cipal economic  problem  facing  the 
Nation:  The  size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  casting  my  vote  in  support  of  this 
amendment  as  a  procedural  step  for- 
ward. Republicans,  as  the  majority 
party,  must  move  the  Senate  along, 
and  move  toward  some  form  of  agree- 
ment soon  on  a  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age for  fiscal  year  1986. 

It  is  my  desire  to  stress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  view  this  vote  not  in  terms 
of  the  substance  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  well  known  I  intend  to  offer,  indeed 
I  have  been  assured  of  offering,  a  1- 
year,  across-the-board  freeze  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  this  plan;  I  further  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
fiscal  year  1986  defense  budget  from 
its  present  level  of  7  percent  in  this 
compromise  budget  to  the  level  of  the 
increase  in  entitlement  COLA'S.  This 
win  be  a  test  vote  in  the  Senate  for  es- 
tablishing fairness  and  an  overall 
mood  of  true  deficit  reduction. 

I  have  also  made  it  known  that  I 
have  difficulties  with  many  other  pro- 
visions of  the  compromise  package, 
and  disagree  with  its  general  approach 
of  shifting  domestic  funds  to  defense 
expenditures.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
saving  money  on  the  domestic  side, 
but  those  savings  should  not  be  used 
to  increase  defense.  I  particularly  do 
not  favor  increases  in  defense  unless 
and  until  substantive  changes  are 
made  in  the  way  the  Pentagon  does 
business. 

Again.  I  reiterate  my  support  to  pro- 
ceed with  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget,  and  fully  intend  to 
amend  the  package  for  fairness  and 
equity. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  I  am  casting  today  is  strictly  a 
procedural  vote.  I  know  that  it  has 
been  touted  as  a  vote  to  decrease 
Social  Security  COLA'S  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  my  intention  to  do  so. 
However,  I  believe  that  my  votes  in 
the  past  on  Social  Security  COLA'S, 
the  resolution  I  Introduced  last  week 
not  to  decrease  the  fiscal  year  1986 
COLA,  and  the  accurate  news  reports 


that  I  am  dedicated  to  preventing  a  re- 
duction in  Social  Security  in  this 
budget  process  clearly  show  my  com- 
mitment to  Social  Security  and  keep- 
ing a  full  COLA  for  fiscal  years  1986- 
88.  I  am  as  concerned  as  any  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  with  our  Federal  defi- 
cits and  have  every  Intention  of  reduc- 
ing them— but  decreasing  the  COLA  Is 
not  the  way  to  do  it— the  money  saved 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

This  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  separate  Social  Security  from 
the  unified  budget.  It  does  not  cause 
the  deficit  problem,  and  it  should  not 
be  used  as  a  band-aid.  Now  that  we 
have  a  budget  package  before  us.  I  will 
fight  to  ensure  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  is  not  decreased  by  any 
amount.  I  feel  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  that  restoring 
the  full  COLA  is  the  only  logical  and 
conscionable  action,  and  doing  so  will 
not  increase  this  Nation's  debt. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  adoption  of  the  com- 
prehensive substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole.  This  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  embodies  what  has  become 
luiown  as  the  Senate  administration 
deficit  reduction  plan,  which  would 
achieve  substantial  reductions  in  the 
projected  Federal  budget  deficits  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
Nation  that  we  take  immediate, 
strong,  and  decisive  steps  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  The  plan  we  have 
before  us  here  today  would  do  Just 
that. 

This  budget  proposal  would  reduce 
projected  deficits  in  fiscal  year  1986  by 
more  than  $52  billion.  Over  the  3-year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1986-88,  project- 
ed deficits  would  be  reduced  by  $297 
billion.  Adoption  of  this  plan  would 
put  us  clearly  on  the  path  toward 
achieving  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  hopeful- 
ly, bring  to  a  close  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing the  burden  of  our  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility on  the  backs  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren— a  burden  which  today 
already  totals  $1.5  triUion  in  public 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  few 
months,  and  particiilarly  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  many  of  us  have  heard 
from  great  numbers  of  our  constitu- 
ents, as  well  as  special  interest  groups, 
on  budgetary  matters.  The  phone  calls 
and  letters  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents  number  in  the  thousands, 
and  I  am  certain  other  Senators  have 
experienced  similar  interest  on  the 
part  of  their  constituents. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  so  many 
South  Carolinians,  while  expressing 
concern  over  how  a  particular  budget 
reduction  wUl  require  a  sacrifice  on 
their  part,  have  stated  their  willlng- 
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ness  to  accept  sacrifice  In  order  that 
all  may  share  in  the  benefits  that  wlU 
result  from  the  savings  this  resolution 
would  achieve. 

In  regard  to  the  issue  of  sacrifices, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
just  what  adoption  of  this  budget  pro- 
posal would  do,  and  what  it  would  not 
do. 

This  budget  proposal,  the  Senate/ 
administration  deficit  reduction  plan, 
if  adopted,  would  require,  and  I 
repeat,  would  require,  that  the  various 
authorizing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress report  legislation  achieving  a 
total  of  $52  billion  in  savings  In  fiscal 
year  1986,  from  programs  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Adoption  of 
this  budget  proposal  would  not,  and  I 
repeat  again.  Mr.  President,  would  not 
require  that  any  particular  programs 
be  cut  or  eliminated. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  cuts 
will  have  to  be  made  in  many  pro- 
grams, and  that  others  may  have  to  be 
eliminated,  in  order  to  achieve  savings 
totaling  $52  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
this  proposal  does  not  dictate  how 
those  savings  are  to  be  achieved.  The 
program  reductions  and  eliminations 
we  have  reading  and  hearing  so  much 
about  lately  are  the  assimiptlons  un- 
derlying the  spending  targets  this  pro- 
posal would  establish. 

These  assumptions  are  merely  exam- 
ples of  means  by  which  the  required 
savings  can  be  achieved.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  achieved  in  the  assiuned 
way;  and  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
that  I  intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
various  authorizing  committees 
toward  achieving  savings,  in  several  of 
the  budget  function  categories,  in 
ways  other  than  those  outlined  in  the 
assumptions  underljrtng  this  budget 
proposal. 

I  strongly  support  adoption  of  the 
Senate/administration  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  because  I  believe  the  reduc- 
tion it  would  bring  about  in  the  Feder- 
al deficit  are  essential  to  the  economic 
health  and  vitality  of  this  Nation.  At 
the  same  time.  I  share  some  of  the 
concerns  many  have  expressed  over 
several  of  the  suggested  program  cut- 
backs and  eliminations  underlying  the 
proposal.  For  instance,  under  the  agri- 
culture function,  one  assumption  is  a 
phaseout  of  Rural  Electricfication  Ad- 
ministration programs  over  an  8-year 
period.  Another  is  a  reduction  of  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  program. 

These  are  both  worthwhile,  solid, 
cost-effective  programs  which  have 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  rural 
America.  These  are  programs  which  I 
have  long  supported  and  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  support.  I  believe  the  savings 
this  proposal  would  require  under  the 
agriculture  function  can  be  achieved 
in  ways  other  than  phasing  our  rural 
electrification  programs,  and  In  ways 
other  than  drastically  reducing  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  plan  to  work  closely  with 


Senator  Hxlms  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on 
these  matters. 

In  this  regard.  Mi.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  has 
made  some  concessions  already,  and 
am  encouraged  by  the  willingness  Sen- 
ator HcLiis  has  expressed  to  me  and 
others  to  work  toward  developing  a 
number  of  different  ways  the  required 
savings  can  be  achieved  under  the  ag- 
riculture function  of  the  budget.  Addi- 
tionally, I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Senate/administra- 
tion deficit  reduction  plan  calls  for 
substantially  less  reductions  in  agricul- 
ture function  programs  than  did  the 
February  budget  request. 

Another  assumed  program  saving 
that  is  of  concern  to  me  involves  the 
manner  In  which  the  supposed  cap  on 
Federal  Medicaid  expenditures  would 
be  applied  to  the  respective  States.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  proportion  of 
future  Federal  Medicaid  matching 
moneys  available  to  each  individual 
State  would  be  based  upon  respective 
amounts  received  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  my  opinion,  such  an  allocation 
formula  would  disproportionately 
impact  States  which,  because  of  their 
limited  tax  base,  have  had  difficulty  in 
raising  the  funds  required  to  match 
Federal  dollars,  and  therefore,  have 
maintained  relatively  stringent  Medic- 
aid eligibility  requirements.  Therefore, 
in  the  event  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee deems  it  necessary  to  limit 
overall  Federal  Medicaid  expenditures. 
I  plan  to  work  with  members  of  that 
committee  on  ways  to  aUocate  what- 
ever funds  are  available  to  the  respec- 
tive States  in  a  fairer  and  more  equita- 
ble manner  than  would  the  underlying 
budget  assumptions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  these  and 
other  concerns  about  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  Senate/administration 
deficit  reduction  plan.  However,  I  feel 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  oppose  the 
entire  budget  proposal  simply  because 
the  underlying  projected  changes— 
which  merely  suggest  one  possible 
format  for  achieving  the  overall  sav- 
ings required— recommend  some  pro- 
gram curtailments  with  which  I  do  not 
agree.  Major  deficit  reductions  are 
simply  too  Important  to  the  future 
economic  vitality  of  the  Nation  for  me 
to  do  less  than  lend  my  full  support  to 
the  adoption  of  this  measure.  Certain- 
ly the  fate  of  no  single  program,  or 
group  of  programs,  which  might  be  af- 
fected by  this  budget  proposal  is  as 
crucial  to  the  Nation  as  is  the  success 
of  this  package  of  budget  reforms. 

If  we  do  not  act  now  to  reduce  the 
size  of  future  deficits,  we  will  be 
unable  to  maintain  strong  economic 
growth.  Interest  rates  will  once  again 
rise;  American  dollars  will  continue  to 
be  overvalued  in  foreign  exchange 
transactions,  leading  to  a  worsening  of 
the  already  bloated  trade  deficits;  and 
the  economic  gains  achieved  under  the 


leadership  of  President  Reagan  will 
begin  to  sharply  erode. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President, 
the  benefits  expected  to  accrue  from 
deficit  reductions  of  the  magnitude  in 
the  Senate /administration  deficit  re- 
duction plan  would  assiu-e  continued 
economic  expansion  for  the  remainder 
of  this  decade.  Economists  estimate 
passage  of  this  package  would  mean  a 
drop  of  at  least  1  percent  in  interest 
rates  over  the  short  term  and  2  to  3 
percent  over  the  long  term.  Such  a  de- 
cline in  Interest  rates  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  all  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

For  example,  a  1 -percent  decrease  in 
interest  rates  would  result  in  a  10-per- 
cent—$2.15  billion— increase  in  net 
farm  Income.  It  would  result  in  300,000 
more  home  sales,  and  a  reduction  of 
almost  $50  per  month  in  monthly 
mortgage  payments  on  a  median- 
priced  home. 

A  2-percent  decrease  in  interest  rates 
would  result  in  a  20-percent— $4.3  bil- 
lion-increase in  net  farm  income,  and 
also  produce  600,000  more  home  sales. 
Such  a  decrease  would  also  produce  a 
savings  of  nearly  $100  per  month  in 
mortgage  payments  on  a  median- 
priced  home. 

In  addition,  a  drop  in  interest  rates 
should  result  in  a  decline  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  dollar,  thereby  im- 
proving American  competitiveness  in 
world  markets.  American  Jobs  would 
be  protected  and  preserved,  and  the 
current  unfavorable  trade  balance 
would  be  much  improved. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue the  fiscal  policies  of  the  past: 
The  Federal  Government  has  run  a 
deficit  in  37  of  the  last  45  years,  and 
24  of  the  last  25  years.  The  gross  Fed- 
eral debt  is  estimated  to  reach  $1,841 
trillion  in  1985.  It  currently  stands 
around  $1.5  trillion;  equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately 48  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

In  1985,  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  cost  taxpayers  $130  billion. 
This  equals  the  sum  total  of  all  Feder- 
al spending  from  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  through  the  first  36  years  of 
this  century.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
total  Federal  outlays  of  1966,  and  the 
entire  defense  budget  in  1980.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  revenue 
collected  In  personal  Income  taxes  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  go  to  pay 
interest  on  the  debt. 

Most  alarming  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  inevitable,  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  continued  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility on  our  part  wiU  visit  up>on 
future  generations  of  Americans.  If  we 
do  not  exercise  political  courage  and 
act  now,  we  will  almost  certainly  end 
up  with  a  $300  billion  deficit  in  1990. 
and  a  national  debt  of  $2.8  trillion.  In- 
terest on  the  debt  wiU  consume  $230 
billion,  or  almost  one-half  of  all  per- 
sonal income  tax  revenues.  This  would 
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be  a  terrible,  unthinkable  burden  to 
place  on  future  generations.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be  politically 
expedient  or  shortsighted.  For  the 
sake  of  a  continued  strong  America, 
bold,  decisive  action  is  necessary  now! 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  adoption  of  the 
Senate/administration  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  us  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  of  the  greatest  urgen- 
cy. We  are  deciding  a  matter  no  less 
serious  than  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Although  the  motion 
may  seem  procedural  and  technical— 
whether  or  not  to  agree  to  a  second 
degree  amendment  to  a  motion  to  re- 
conmiit  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
to  committee— it  has  far  more  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  cannot 
long  survive  with  annual  deficits  ex- 
ceeding $200  billion.  Our  economy 
cannot  absorb  the  massive  shock  of  a 
national  debt  rapidly  approaching  $2 
trillion.  The  annual  deficit  must  be  re- 
duced. The  rate  of  growth  of  the  na- 
tional debt  must  be  slowed. 

We  have  before  us  a  plan,  a  compro- 
mise, a  package  put  together  by  the 
Senate  Republican  leadership  and  the 
White  House.  This  proposal  will  cut 
the  deficit.  It  will  slow  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  national  debt.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  question,  however,  is.  Is  It  the 
right  step?  Is  this  the  best  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit? 

Frankly,  this  proposal  is  not  the  one 
I  would  have  chosen.  I  have  suggested 
a  nearly  across-the-board  freeze  on 
discretionary  Federal  spending  as  an 
alternative.  I  have  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  a  meaningful  corporate  mini- 
mimi  tax.  I  have  suggested  modest  re- 
ductions in  many  Federal  programs. 

Some  of  my  suggestions  have  been 
accepted,  others  have  not.  Some  of  the 
options  which  I  oppose  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  package,  others  have 
not.  On  the  whole  this  package  is  a 
reasonable  one,  but  one  that  can  use 
some  modification. 

The  most  important  modification  is 
clearly  the  need  to  reiterate  our  com- 
mitment to  our  mothers  and  fathers. 
This  package's  most  glaring  defect  is 
its  proposal  to  reduce  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  increases  by  2  percent 
each  year  for  the  next  3  years.  I  do 
not  and  I  cannot  support  this  discrim- 
inatory reduction. 

We  made  our  commitment  to  our  el- 
derly. We  promised  them  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  victimized  by  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  We  promised 
them  not  luxurious  living,  not  a  stead- 
ily increasing  benefit,  but  merely  the 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs. 
They  deserve  no  less.  We  should  give 
them  no  less. 

I  have  numerous  arguments  to  make 
as  to  why  we  must  keep  the  commit- 


ment of  full  COLA'S  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, but  I  will  not  make  them  now.  I 
will  save  them  for  when  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  restore  full  COLA's 
to  this  package. 

In  the  interim,  however,  I  wish  to 
explain  why  I  am  voting  to  move  this 
budget  package  along  on  this  crucial 
procedural  vote,  despite  its  flaws.  I  am 
doing  so  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  I  see  no  other  way  to  truly  pass  a 
deficit  reduction  package  this  year. 
Once  we  get  past  this  procedural  vote 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  restore 
full  COLA'S  to  this  package.  I  will  sup- 
port other  amendments  to  correct 
flaws  in  this  package.  I  will  work  for  a 
better  deficit  reduction  package  than 
the  one  we  have  here. 

But  to  vote  against  moving  forward 
on  this  crucial  procedural  vote  is  not  a 
realistic  option.  That  would  leave  us 
without  any  plan  for  meaningful  defi- 
cit reduction.  We  have  many  opportu- 
nities still  ahead  to  correct  the  defects 
in  this  package.  Let's  get  on  with  our 
business. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  in  favor  of  the  substitute 
budget  proposed  by  Senator  Dole,  the 
Majority  Leader,  because  I  wish  to 
support  the  Republican  Senate  leader- 
ship/White House  commitment  to  def- 
icit reduction;  and  this  amendment 
still  leaves  me  free  to  support  addi- 
tional amendments  which  are  impor- 
tant to  Pennsylvania's  interests. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  commit- 
ments expressed  by  President  Reagan 
and  Senator  Dole  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. In  1982,  I  supported  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  69  to  31.  In  my  Judgment,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  deficit 
beyond  any  of  the  proposals  yet  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Dole  substitute  makes  substan- 
tial changes  on  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  I  agree 
with  some  of  the  changes  and  dis- 
agrees with  others.  For  example,  this 
amendment  is  preferable  to  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  on  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  on  Social  Se- 
curity for  senior  citizens.  The  Budget 
Committee  amendment  gives  no  cost- 
of-living  increase  while  this  amend- 
ment gives  a  2-percent  Increase.  Nei- 
ther is  satisfactory.  I  plan  to  support 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  equal  to  the  infla- 
tion rate. 

Similarly,  this  amendment  is  prefer- 
able on  student  aid  since  it  lifts  the 
cap  from  $4,000  to  $8,000  and  the  max- 
imum parental  earning  from  $32,500 
to  $60,000.  Again,  neither  is  satisfac- 
tory; and  I  Intend  to  vote  to  retain  the 
student  aid  In  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget. 

In  agreeing  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, I  have  advised  Senator  Dolz, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 


mittee. Senator  Doiaanci,  of  my  reser- 
vation of  rights  to  propose  and  sup- 
port amendments  which  are  important 
to  Pennsylvania.  I  intend  to  offer 
amendments  or  to  support  amend- 
ments offered  by  others  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  Social  Security  COLA,  student 
aid,  Amtrak,  mass  transit.  Medicaid, 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, community  development  block 
grants,  urban  development  action 
grants,  SmaU  Business  Administration. 
Job  Corps.  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, veterans  benefits,  and 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity time  on  this  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  off  the  resolution  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  has  been  said 
here  about  the  impact  on  the  elderly 
and  the  significance  of  the  upcoming 
vote  in  regards  to  the  Social  Seciirlty 
cuts.  But  I  draw  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  this  vote.  I  know  It  has  been 
counted  as  Just  a  procedural  vote  that 
we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  here,  but 
a  lot  of  times  in  procedural  votes  there 
really  is  more  substance  than  there  is 
procedure.  So  it  Is  with  this  vote  that 
we  are  going  to  be  taking  this  evening, 
especially  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  clear 
about  the  exact  nature  of  the  vote  and 
the  severe  hardship  that  this  will 
create  for  our  family  farmers,  who  are 
already  facing  a  crisis  not  seen  since 
the  days  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Quite  frankly,  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  vote  to  gut  the  farm  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  vote  to  cut  more  than  $18 
billion  from  our  farm  programs  over 
the  next  3  years,  and  it  Is  a  vote,  quite 
simply,  to  cut  the  lifeline  to  our  family 
farmers  at  a  time  when  It  Is  most 
needed. 

We  all  want  a  budget  that  is  both  re- 
sponsible and  fair  and  a  budget  that 
does  indeed  cut  the  deficit.  But  this 
so-called  compromise  is  filled  with 
thorns.  It  Is  neither  fair  nor  responsi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  President 
Reagan  is  gutting  the  farm  program, 
he  is  also  asking  for  a  3-percent 
growth  in  real  spending  in  the  Penta- 
gon's budgets.  So  I  ask  where  is  the 
fairness  and  where  Is  the  sharing  of 
pain  here? 

Mr.  President,  our  family  farmers 
are  not  greedy.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
not  stupid,  either.  President  Reagan 
will  tell  you  that  this  farm  program  is 
too  expensive  and  it  must  be  re- 
strained. 

Well,  he  is  partially  right.  The  farm 
program  is  too  expensive,  and  it  is  too 
expensive  because  he  conceived  of  ir- 
rational programs  like  the  PIK  pro- 


gram that  gave  billions  away  to  the 
largest  of  our  farmers.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  PIK  program  went  to  less  than  5.4 
percent  of  our  largest  farmers. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  the  Rose 
Garden  plan  will  do: 

First,  it  will  reduce  both  support 
prices  and  farm  income  support  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Second,  it  will  gut  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  and 
ownership  loans. 

Third,  it  will  eliminate  emergency 
disaster  loans. 

Fourth,  it  will  eliminate  crop  insur- 
ance subsidies. 

Fifth,  it  will  reduce  conservation 
programs  drastically. 

This  budget  does  not  address  the 
needs  of  the  family  farmers  and  it 
does  not  address  the  needs  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  nothing  short  of  shameful 
when  it  comes  to  helping  our  farmers 
who  are  already  hurt  enough. 

The  truth  is  in  the  niunbers.  Farm 
programs  account  for  a  mere  2  percent 
of  the  budget  outlays  over  the  next  3 
years,  but  6  percent  of  the  total  cuts 
in  the  compromise  are  laid  on  the 
backs  of  our  family  farmers.  Two  i>er- 
cent  of  the  budget  for  agriculture,  and 
yet  they  have  to  absorb  6  percent  of 
the  cuts.  That  is  not  fair  and  that  is 
not  reasonable,  and  it  is  being  done  at 
a  time  when  we  are  throwing  more 
money  at  defense  contractors  and  we 
are  throwing  it  at  them  faster  than 
they  can  spend  it,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  paying  $600  for  hammers  and 
$10,000  for  haircuts  for  defense  indus- 
try executives. 

This  is  not  sensible  and  it  is  not  good 
policy. 

The  vote  this  evening  is  purely  and 
simply  a  vote  that  will  gut  farm  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  a  vote  that  is  eminent- 
ly unfair  when  we  are  asked  to  take  6 
percent  of  the  total  cut  when  we  only 
make  up  2  percent  of  the  budget.  If  we 
were  to  do  absolutely  nothing  with  our 
farm  programs  over  the  next  3  years, 
from  the  baseline  this  vote  represents 
a  41 -percent  cut  in  our  farm  programs. 

It  is  a  cut  that  will  devastate  Farm- 
ers' Home  programs,  providing  hous- 
ing for  200  low-income  Americans 
every  day,  though  10  million  still  live 
in  substandard  housing.  It  will  shut 
off  the  tap  on  Farmers  Home  pro- 
grams which  make  water  drinkable  for 
families  in  rural  areas,  though  one- 
fourth  of  our  rural  households'  drink- 
ing water  is  unsafe  and  unhealthy. 
And  it  will  slam  the  door  on  Farmers' 
Home  programs  which  encourage  in- 
dustry and  business  in  small  towns  and 
provide  basic  services  like  fire  protec- 
tion, though  this  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  effort  when  the  farm 
crisis  is  turning  our  small  communities 
into  ghost  towns. 

So  let  us  be  clear  about  the  vote 
coming  up  this  evening.  It  cannot  be 
counted  as  a  procedural  vote.  It  may 
be  passed  off  as  a  procedural  vote,  but 


it  is  purely  and  simply  a  substance 
vote,  a  vote  to  gut  our  farm  programs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  It  is  a  vote  on  sub- 
stance, the  substance  of  which  Is  to 
gut  our  farm  programs  and  to  do  in 
our  farmers  at  a  time  more  than  ever 
since  the  Great  Depression  that  they 
need  a  lifeline  to  get  them  through 
these  tough  times,  a  lifeline  to  get 
them  into  the  future. 

What  this  vote  this  evening  does  is 
to  cut  the  lifeline  and  to  throw  our 
farmers  and  our  farm  families  to  the 
wolves  without  even  a  BB  gun  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

I  sield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  wanted  to  say  on  the  Social  Securi- 
ty issue  that  there  are  items  in  this 
budget  package  that  hurt  senior  citi- 
zens so  severely  that  by  themselves  I 
think  they  constitute  a  sufficient 
reason  to  vote  this  package  down.  But 
I  want  to  put  the  numbers  on  the 
record  now  because  anybody  who 
votes  for  this  package  in  a  minute  is 
voting  for  these  cuts.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  they  know  they  are  voting 
for  them,  so  in  the  future  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  vote  In  favor  of  this  pack- 
age by  those  later  who  may  want  to 
cover  their  tracks  and  say  that  that  is 
not  what  they  meant. 

With  the  3-year.  2-percent  COLA 
elimination  that  is  planned  for  the  av- 
erage person  on  Social  Security  who 
would  receive  about  $450  a  month, 
they  would  be  losing  in  the  first  year 
about  $9  a  month  by  the  cut  in  the 
COLA  protection.  They  would  lose  a 
second  $9  a  month  in  the  second  year 
which  would  mean  a  total  of  $18  a 
month  in  real  buying  power  and  in  the 
third  year  of  the  cut  proposed  by  the 
Republican  package  they  would  lose 
another  $9  a  month  for  a  3-year  total 
of  $27  a  month,  of  a  loss  in  their 
buying  power  below  where  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  in  the  Re- 
publican package  are  also  cuts  in  the 
Medicare  Program,  both  in  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  and  the  de- 
ductibles as  well  as  reducing  the  reim- 
bursement that  would  normally  be 
available.  You  add  that  up  and  that 
amounts  to  a  total  dollar  figure  per 
month  for  the  average  person  on 
Social  Security  of  about  $33.10  by 
1990.  So  by  the  time  we  get  to  1990,  if 
this  package  is  accepted  Just  in  those 
two  items.  Social  Security  COLA  re- 
ductions and  Medicare  cost  increases. 


the  average  person  on  Social  Security 
will  loose  over  $60  a  month  from 
where  they  are  today  in  terms  of  value 
of  their  Socixd  Security  coverage  at 
the  present  time. 

But  that  is  not  all  of  it.  There  are 
also  cuts  in  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
There  are  cuts  in  senior  feeding  pro- 
grams, weatherization  programs,  and  a 
low-income  energy  assistance  to  the  el- 
derly, transportation,  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

So  for  anybody  who  feels  that  they 
can  vote  for  that  package  with  those 
kinds  of  Social  Security  cuts  over  3 
years  and  reductions  in  Medicare  pro- 
tection over  5  years,  and  then  come 
back  and  put  it  back  In  later,  they 
ought  to  understand  clearly  what  they 
are  doing  now,  because  they  are  no 
friends  of  the  senior  citizens. 

The  best  estimates  are  that  about 
450,000  senior  citizens  in  the  first  year 
under  Social  Security  will  be  driven 
below  the  poverty  line  as  a  result  of 
the  Social  Security  cuts  contained  In 
this  package. 

So  I  asked  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee how  they  propose  to  deal  with 
the  new  poor  that  they  would  be  cre- 
ating by  these  cuts  In  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  And  they  say,  "Well, 
they  will  have  to  go  on  welfare.  We 
wIU  put  some  more  money  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  [SSI]  Pro- 
gram and  they  can  go  on  the  welfare." 

So  their  answer  is  for  people  that 
are  driven  below  the  poverty  line  on 
Social  Security,  that  they  should  sign 
up  for  public  assistance,  file  the 
records  necessary  and  become  basical- 
ly a  welfare  client.  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely an  inexcusable  kind  of  thinking. 
The  whole  point  of  Social  Security,  for 
which  people  pay  in  during  a  lifetime 
of  work,  is  to  avoid  having  to  go  on 
welfare.  We  do  not  want  people  on 
public  welfare.  We  want  people  off 
welfare. 

And  to  drive  another  half  million 
senior  citizens  below  the  poverty  line 
in  order  to  take  and  shift  that  money 
over  into  the  Defense  Department— 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  that  is 
what  is  happening— is  Just  as  wrong  as 
it  could  be. 

President  Reagan,  back  in  March 
this  year,  after  the  election,  after  he 
made  the  promise  to  protect  Social  Se- 
curity, himself  in  his  press  conference 
said: 

Social  Security  is  running  on  &  surplus 
and  is  totally  funded  by  a  tax  th&t  can  only 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  So  when  we  talk 
about  Social  Seciulty,  we  are  not  really  get- 
ting at  the  deficit  problem  at  aU. 

Well,  the  President  understood  it  on 
March  21  of  this  year,  but  apparently 
he  does  not  understand  it  now.  Caspar 
Weinberger  does  not  need  this  money. 
He  does  not  need  to  loot  the  Social  Se- 
ctirity  system  of  its  reserves  in  order 
to  pay  for  this  bloated  defense  build- 
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up.  But  that  is  precisely  what  this 
package  does. 

It  is  far  worse  than  the  package  that 
came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
with  only  the  votes  of  Republicans  a 
short  time  before.  The  package  we're 
voting  on  now  is  a  3-year  cut  in  Social 
Security,  and  in  fact  it  permanently 
reduces  the  buying  power.  Any  notion 
that  this  is  an  increase  is  wrong.  It 
does  not  provide  an  increase,  because 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  comes  a 
year  later  and  is  only  designed  to  re- 
store what  inflation  has  taken  away. 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  defeat 
this  package. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa*T.  Who  yields 
time?  

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  this  paclLage.  I  find  it  curious  that 
its  characterized  in  different  ways.  On 
one  hand.  I  hear  it  characterlaed  as  a 
procedural  vote.  It  is  only  supposed  to 
be  a  little  vote  on  procedure  and  ev- 
erybody can  vote  for  it  because  it  is 
Just  a  housekeeping  matter,  mere  me- 
chanics. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  it  charac- 
terized as  a  very  symbolic  vote.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  great  symbol  that  the 
President's  package  and  the  Republi- 
can leadership  package  has  support. 

I  think  It  is  certainly  more  than  a 
procedural  vote.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  way  you  can  say  voting  for  this 
particular  package  is  only  procedural. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  you  have 
bitten  the  apple,  once  you  have  voted 
for  2-percent  cuts  3  years  in  a  row  off 
of  Social  Secxirtty,  you  voted  for  a 
major  structural  change  on  COLA'S. 

Once  you've  cast  that  vote  you  can't 
come  back  and  Just  say.  "Well,  that  is 
procedure  and  that  does  not  count." 
You  cannot  fool  anyone  with  that. 
What  you  have  really  said  is  this: 
"That  is  all  right,  even  though  the 
pain  Is  not  shared  equally,  even 
though  some  wealthy  corporations 
that  are  making  billions  of  dollars  and 
are  not  paying  any  tax,  in  fact  are 
being  paid  by  taxpayer.  You  are 
saying  that  is  acceptable.  We  do  not 
need  to  do  anything  about  them.  We 
do  not  need  to  do  anything  about  all 
of  those  people  we  read  about  every 
day  that  are  making  over  $200,000  a 
year  and  paying  no  tax.  We  do  not 
have  to  ask  them  to  be  a  part  of  the 
sacrifice.  But.  we  are  going  to  make 
this  structural  change  in  Social  Securi- 
ty. If  you  vote  for  this  pacluge.  you 
are  putting  your  stamp  of  approval  on 
all  that. " 

You  will  also  be  saying  something 
else.  And  here  it  is:  "We  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  pay  more  on  your  health 
bills.  We  Just  feel  that  is  right.  We  are 
not  satisfied  to  Just  freeze  the  provid- 
ers. We  are  going  to  ask  the  individual 
recipients  to  go  on  and  pay  more  on 
their  health  bills. " 


Vote  for  this  package  and  you  wUl  be 
saying  that  is  all  right  now  because  it 
is  only  "procedure".  We  are  going  to 
come  around  and  maybe  change  that 
later. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  major  vote. 
Everybody  needs  to  view  it  that  way.  I 
think  this  sets  the  blueprint.  E>en  if 
some  amendment  are  made  at  a  future 
time,  this  package  will  return.  And 
when  this  package  returns  after  it  has 
been  amended,  I  am  sure  some  people 
are  going  to  be  called  on.  The  majority 
will  be  saying  to  their  Members.  "Wait 
a  minute,  now,  you  voted  for  this  once. 
You  have  already  voted  for  it.  You 
can't  change  now.  You're  locked  in." 

So  it  seems  to  me  this  sets  the  prece- 
dent. If  it  is  wrong  to  change  COLA'S 
structurally  now  without  asking  every- 
body to  share  the  pain  of  dealing  with 
this  deficit,  if  that  is  wrong,  it  is  as 
wrong  on  this  vote  as  it  will  be  tomor- 
row, as  it  will  be  the  day  after  tomor- 
row, and  the  day  after  that.  And  it 
would  seem  to  me  if  that  is  wrong, 
then  it  ought  to  be  voted  that  way  and 
we  ought  to  turn  this  down  and  start 
off  with  this  package  the  way  it  is  nor- 
mally done.  Lay  it  down,  allow  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  and  amend  it. 
Evidently  we  are  not  able  to  do  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  put 
something  together  to  deal  with  this 
deficit,  it  must  Include  revenues.  We 
must  restrain  defense,  we  must  re- 
strain all  of  the  other  domestic  pro- 
grams. Are  we  willing  to  restrain  ev- 
erything on  the  domestic  side,  includ- 
ing the  entitlement  programs,  and  in- 
cluding the  COLA  programs?  If  we 
are.  then  I  think  we  are  serious  about 
this  deficit.  If  we  are  not.  then  I  think 
we  are  talking  about  a  package  that 
puts  more  of  the  pain,  and  more  of  the 
burden  on  certain  people  as  opposed  to 
what  we  put  on  the  others.  So,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  no  procedural  vote.  I 
think  it  is  a  major,  substantive  vote. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment,  the  so-called  White 
House-Senate  leadership  package. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. What  are  we  asked  to  vote 
on? 

The  Senate  is  not  asked  to  freeze 
Government  spending,  to  freeze 
spending  across  the  board;  it  is  asked 
to  stop  spending,  to  stop  spending  on 
transit,  and  on  urban  development:  it 
is  asked  to  slow  spending  on  education, 
cleaning  the  environment,  taking  care 
of  the  sick,  the  elderly;  and  it  is  asked 
to  accelerate  military  spending,  to  ac- 
celerate spending  on  defense  which 
has  already  gone  up  30  percent  over 
inflation  since  1981. 

That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  vote 
on. 

We  are  asked  not  Just  to  cut  the  def- 
icit. I  want  to  cut  the  deficit.  I  think 
every  Member  in  this  body  believes 
that  the  record  deficits  created  by  this 
administration  must  be  cut. 


But  we  are  asked  to  not  Just  cut  the 
deficit,  we  are  asked  to  undercut 
Americans,  who  rely  on  Government 
for  a  dignified  retirement,  for  an  edu- 
cation, for  a  clean  environment. 

We  are  asked  to  undercut  the  foun- 
dation of  our  economy,  an  economy 
that  depends  on  essential  spending  on 
transportation,  research,  and  exports. 
We  are  asked  to  undercut  our  future. 

We  are  asked  not  to  raise  taxes — the 
taxes,  that  is.  of  corporations  that  pay 
none — but  we  are  asked  to  hide  taxes 
on  the  average  citizen,  to  hide  the 
taxman  on  the  buses,  collecting  higher 
fares  because  transit  subsidies  will  be 
ended.  The  taxman  will  be  hiding  at 
the  schoolhouse  gate,  collecting 
higher  costs  for  education.  The 
taxman  will  be  standing  at  the  hospi- 
tal door,  dipping  deeper  into  the 
pocket  of  elderly  in  need  of  medical 
care  because  Medicare  has  been  cut. 

We  are  not  asked  to  break  the 
spending  spiral,  we  are  asked  to  break 
a  promise  to  senior  citizens,  who  were 
told  that  once  Social  Security  was 
taxed,  once  one  cost-of-living  increase 
was  postponed,  that  Social  Security 
would  be  safe.  We  are  asked  to  break 
that  promise  and  banish  over  600.000 
seniors  to  poverty. 

That  Mr.  President,  is  what  we  are 
asked  to  vote  for.  That  is  the  budget 
we  are  asked  to  vote  for.  That  is  a 
budget  I  cannot  endorse. 

Every  Member  in  this  body  would 
welcome  the  days  of  mere  $70  billion 
deficits,  the  kind  we  had  before  this 
administration,  the  kind  of  deficit 
that's  dwarfed  by  the  $200  billion  defi- 
cit we  see  now. 

Every  Member  in  this  body  would 
welcome  the  days  of  a  mere  trillion 
dollar  national  debt,  the  kind  we  had 
before  this  administration,  a  debt  that 
Is  dwarfed  by  the  nearly  $2  trillion 
debt  we  have  now. 

Beneath  the  veneer  of  recovery, 
budget  deficits  are  eating  away  at  our 
economic  future:  1.3  percent  growth  in 
the  GNP  is  a  sign  that  the  recovery 
may  be  rotting  away. 

The  Nation's  borrowing  keeps  inter- 
est rates  high.  High  rates  keep  the 
dollar  overvalued.  So,  our  exports  are 
priced  out  of  the  foreign  markets, 
while  imports  flood  our  own.  Manufac- 
turers and  the  thousands  of  people 
they  employ  are  running  harder  and 
harder  Just  to  stay  in  place.  They  are 
losing  Jobs  at  home  and  markets 
abroad;  they  are  losing  Jobs  and  mar- 
kets that  they  may  never  regain. 

Our  diet  for  debt  feeds  on  foreign 
capital.  As  a  net  debtor  Nation,  owing 
out  more  to  others  than  they  owe  to 
us.  the  United  States  will  be  less 
secure,  and  less  a  master  of  its  own 
economic  destiny. 

What  is  worse,  the  problem  feeds  on 
itself.  The  Nation  borrows  to  finance 
the  deficit,  and  then  borrows  to  pay 
interest  on  its  borrowing.  Since  1980, 


interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
grown  faster  than  any  other  sector  of 
the  national  budget.  On  the  present 
path,  the  Nation  will  spend  more  on 
debt  service  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
than  it  will  spend  on  all  nondefense 
discretionary  programs  combined. 
That  is,  more  in  interest  than  in  feed- 
ing our  people,  educating  them,  and 
building  for  the  future. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  must  get 
hold  of  our  fiscal  policy,  if  we  care 
about  the  economy,  if  we  care  about 
the  future. 

But,  if  that  is  our  goal,  we  should 
not  support  the  amendment  before  us. 
In  the  coming  days.  Democrats  will 
offer  an  alternative,  an  alternative 
that  imposes  sacrifice  fairly  and  does 
not  sacrifice  our  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  fight  a  win- 
ning war  against  rising  budget  deficits. 
But  the  budget  before  us  would  wage  a 
futile  assault,  and  the  casualties  will 
only  be  those  who  have  suffered  so 
much  before,  the  casualties  will  be  the 
future  we  want  to  protect. 

Until  all  of  America  is  enlisted  in  the 
battle,  we  cannot  succeed. 

I  will  vote  against  the  amendment, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me. 

HfmOVING  THE  BUDGET  COMPROMISB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  decided  to  vote  against  this  pack- 
age not  because  it  does  too  much  to 
reduce  the  deficit  but  because  it  does 
too  little.  We  can.  and  should,  do 
better. 

What  does  this  package  do  to  the 
deficit?  Proponents  contend  that  it 
wiU  reduce  the  deficit  to  about  $100 
billion  in  1988.  But  this  package  is 
based  on  economic  assumptions  which 
make  Pollyaima  look  like  a  pessimist. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office— a 
nonpartisan,  congressional  agency- 
has  estimated  the  level  of  deficits 
using  economic  assumptions  which  are 
still  optimistic  but  more  reasonable. 
They  say  the  deficit  in  1988  will  be 
around  $150  billion.  If  the  economy 
continues  to  perform  as  it  has  over  the 
last  three  quarters,  that  estimate  may 
be  optimistic. 

These  figures  point  to  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  package.  It 
makes  a  serious  attempt  on  the  domes- 
tic side  of  the  budget  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control.  It  ends,  or 
drastically  cuts,  a  number  of  political- 
ly popular  programs.  The  administra- 
tion deserves  credit  for  making  such 
difficult  recommendations. 

To  my  colleagues,  who  hope  to  save 
this  or  that  favorite  program,  I  say 
look  at  those  figures  on  the  deficits. 
They  demonstrate  that  sooner  or  later 
we  in  Congress  are  going  to  t)e  forced 
to  face  the  issue  of  how  much  can  we 
afford  to  spend.  After  doing  so,  I  be- 
lieve our  answers  will  not  be  that 
much  different  from  those  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

If  the  administration  has  done  a  rea- 
sonably good  Job  on  the  domestic  side 


of  the  budget,  where  else  should  we 
look  for  additional  savings?  One 
answer  is  in  the  defense  budget. 

Every  inefficient  or  obsolete  domes- 
tic program  has  its  counterpoint  in  the 
defense  budget.  If  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  inefficient,  then  the 
Divad  antiaircraft  gun  is  equally  so.  If 
subsidizing  Amtrak  riders  to  the  tune 
of  about  $35  a  ride  is  bad  policy,  then 
so  is  the  E>efense  Department  paying 
$400  for  a  hammer. 

Think  how  much  we  could  have 
saved  if  the  administration  had  ap- 
plied the  same  standard  to  Defense  as 
it  did  to  domestic  spending.  Only  the 
administration  has  the  knowledge  and 
staff  to  go  through  the  Defense 
budget  in  this  manner.  We  in  Congress 
can  make  the  Judgment  about  how 
much  is  enough.  But  we  carmot  make 
certain  that  the  money  we  appropriate 
is  spent  wisely.  In  an  agency  as  large 
and  complex  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, that  responsibility  lies  with  the 
agency  itself. 

The  Defense  Department  has  re- 
fused to  make  those  Judgments.  It  has 
taken  an  all-or-nothing  attitude. 

Mr.  President,  we  seldom  see  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  make  a  mistake  of  his- 
toric proportions,  but  in  my  opinion, 
the  Defense  Department  has  done  so. 
Only  4  years  ago,  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  were  solidly  behind 
the  administration's  efforts  to  improve 
our  defense.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion started  the  buildup,  the  Reagan 
administration  expanded  it,  and  Con- 
gress cheered. 

Now,  Congress  is  likely  to  freeze  de- 
fense spending  and  only  the  adminis- 
tration will  protest.  In  my  27  years  as 
a  Senator,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
rapid  change  in  public  sentiment.  And 
the  lion's  share  of  blame  for  this 
change  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  Penta- 
gon. They  stonewalled.  They  cried 
wolf.  They  denied  the  problem.  Those 
chickens  are  now  coming  home  to 
roost.  As  a  result— the  final  irony— we 
will  probably  spend  less  money  on  de- 
fense under  this  administration  than 
we  would  have  had  Walter  Mondale 
been  elected. 

Where  else  can  we  look  for  savings? 
The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  raise  more  revenue.  Tax  loop- 
holes now  cost  the  Treasury  over  $300 
billion  a  year. 

As  with  domestic  and  defense  spend- 
ing, many  of  these  loopholes  are  inef- 
ficient and  obsolete.  They  are  defend- 
ed by  powerful  special  interests,  to  be 
sure.  But  is  not  every  program  in  the 
budget?  These  tax  loopholes  should 
not  be  exempted  from  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

If  I  were  advising  the  corporate  lob- 
byists clustered  around  our  offices— 
and  I  do  not— I  would  point  to  what 
happened  to  defense.  The  newspapers 
are  now  reporting  that  a  number  of 
major  corporations  pay  no  income 
taxes.  That  information  is  sinking  into 


the  American  public's  mind.  Just  as  did 
the  information  about  outrageous 
spare  parts  prices.  After  it  does,  the 
public  may  support  tax  increases  on 
corporations  that  could  be  pimithre. 
Corporations  will  be  better  served  by 
supporting  efforts  to  close  the  most 
outrageous  loopholes— that  would  be 
my  advice. 

Someone  will  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  dead  set  against  tax  increases. 
His  campaign  statements  about  taxes 
left  the  door  open  for  tax  changes  if 
we  cut  spending.  Those  statements 
were  much  less  adamant  than  were  his 
promises  about  protecting  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

In  that  Instance,  the  President  was 
right.  The  Social  Security  trust  fund  is 
financially  sound.  The  program  is  not 
causing  the  deficit.  Instead,  it  is 
passing  its  own  way  and  then  some. 
Before  even  considering  cuts  in  Social 
Security,  let  us  go  through  the  defense 
budget  and  the  Tax  Code.  Let  us  cut 
those  programs  that  are  not  paying 
their  way.  If  we  do  so.  then  this  Sena- 
tor is  confident  that  we  will  have  re- 
solved the  deficit  problem  without 
having  to  touch  Social  Security. 

Mr.  President,  this  compromise  does 
too  little  to  reduce  the  deficits.  Let  us 
keep  its  good  features  intact  and  add 
to  them.  It  is  a  start,  but  we  can  im- 
prove it.  Let  us  start  today. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  budget  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Republican  leadership  and  sup- 
ported by  the  President  violates  not 
only  the  long-standing  agreement  be- 
tween this  country  and  Its  elderly  and 
retired  people,  but  also  reneges  on 
President  Reagan's  personal  promise. 
President  Reagan  and  his  Republican 
colleagues  ran  for  election  last  year  on 
the  promise  of  reducing  the  deficit  but 
promised  there  would  be  no  tax  in- 
creases, no  cuts  in  defense  spending, 
and  no  cuts  in  Social  Security. 

We  in  the  Democratic  Party  warned 
that  such  a  promise  could  not  be  kept. 
We  said  that  if  when  it  came  show- 
down time  on  the  budget,  the  Republi- 
cans would  renege  on  their  promises. 
History  showed,  and  we  tried  to  sound 
the  alarm,  that  if  one  part  of  this 
promise  could  not  be  kept;  if  one 
group  had  to  sacrifice  while  others 
were  held  harmless;  if  one  segment  of 
our  population  had  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  this  administration 
would  choose  that  group  of  Americans 
most  imable  to  survive  such  singling 
out:  our  elderly  and  retired  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  Democrats 
turned  out  to  be  better  prognostica- 
tors  than  campaigners.  We  lost  the 
elections  in  1984.  although  we  were 
somewhat  successful  in  the  Senate, 
and  on  their  first  at  bat,  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  President  have  tried  to 
knock  Social  Security  out  of  the  ball- 
park. 
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I«8t  July,  the  Senate  voted  to  iiuture 
the  fuU  Soci&l  Security  COLA  for  Jan- 
uary 1985.  The  vote  was  87-3.  Support- 
ing the  resolution  was  Senator  Dols. 
now  the  majority  leader.  Senator  Do- 
Mxmci.  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee:  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  this  vote  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  election  cam- 
paign. 

Just  2  years  ago  we  in  Congress 
passed  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  reform  package 
was  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  effort  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  led  by 
President  Reagan's  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  As  part  of 
that  package,  to  Insure  the  continued 
solvency  of  Social  Security,  we  had  to 
swallow  some  bitter  medicine.  We  de- 
layed COLA'S  for  6  months  perma- 
nently. That  is.  every  year  the  Social 
Security  COLA  wHI  be  Issued  6  months 
later  than  It  would  have  been  absent 
that  legislation.  We  taxed  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  the  first  time  ever. 
We  Increased  the  retirement  age,  we 
added  Federal  workers  to  the  Social 
Security  rolls,  we  Increased  penalties 
for  early  retirement  and  increased 
taxes  on  the  self-employed.  AU  of 
these  provisions  were  painful.  But  we 
voted  for  this  package  because  it  was 
balanced,  necessary,  and  workable. 

Fortunately,  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  were  successful.  The 
Social  Seciirity  trust  funds  are  thriv- 
ing. Next  year  the  tnist  funds  should 
realize  a  surplus  of  $4.9  billion;  the  fol- 
lowing year,  $4.4  billion:  and  in  1987, 
$7.6  billion.  These  surplus  are  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  trust  funds  for  the 
retirement  in  the  next  century  of  the 
baby  boom  generation.  In  any  event, 
the  action  we  took  in  1983  to  solve  a 
very  immediate  problem  has  worked. 

In  1983,  we  told  our  Social  Security 
beneficiary  constituents  that  the 
reform  package  was  necessary,  that  it 
would  work,  and  that  we  would  not 
need  to  affect  Social  Security  benefits 
again  for  a  very  long  time.  And  we  do 
not.  Cutting  the  COLA  will  not  really 
help  us  reduce  the  deficit  problem.  Ad- 
mittedly, if  we  cut  the  COLA,  less 
money  will  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  on  paper  the  deficit 
will  be  reduced.  This  savings  cannot  be 
spent  to  reduce  our  deficit  though.  It 
has  to,  by  law,  stay  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fvmds.  It  can  only  be  used  to 
buy  Federal  savings  instruments, 
thereby  driving  up  interest  rates 
across  the  board. 

I  will  support  an  across-the-board 
freeze  on  spending  that  includes  Social 
Security  COLA's.  I  will  not  support  a 
piece-meal  approach  that  singles  out 
one  group  for  sacrifice  and  allows 
others  to  continue  their  Govemment- 
q>onsored  prosperity. 

THK  RKPT7BLJCAH  BUDGET  COICPROMISC  A  BAD 
COKraOMISE  OR  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  responsible  ap- 


proach to  the  Federal  budget,  an  ap- 
proach which  will  help  reduce  the 
crushing  burden  of  debt  which  today's 
huge  deficits  create. 

In  5  years,  the  current  administra- 
tion wUl  have  doubled  the  national 
debt— doubled  the  debt  that  it  took  39 
Presidents  almost  200  years  to  accu- 
mulate. This  administration  is  the  big- 
gest spender  of  all  time.  But  the  plan 
supported  by  the  President  is  not  the 
right  answer. 

The  priorities  reflected  in  this 
amendment  are  dead  wrong.  Many  of 
the  areas  that  the  President  has  tar- 
geted are  the  very  areas  which  need  to 
be  maintained  if  America  is  to  stride 
confidently  into  the  future.  This 
budget  shortchanges  the  future,  by 
cutting  education  and  research.  It  does 
nothing  to  oirb  outrageous  waste  in 
our  defense  establishment.  This 
budget  is  unfair.  It  breaks  the  Presi- 
dent's own  promises  to  our  Nation's  el- 
derly. It  hurts  children  and  middle 
income  families. 

A  $200  billion  deficit  is  a  very  serious 
national  problem.  It  is  a  problem  that 
will  take  an  all-out  national  effort  to 
solve.  It  is  already  taking  its  toll. 
America  has  become  a  debtor  nation. 
We  are  losing  out  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. It  is  costing  us  millions  of  Jobs. 

But  we  must  tackle  this  important 
task  in  a  manner  which  resolves  the 
deficit  problem  without  sacrificing  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

The  budget  debate  is  not  Just  a  dry 
exercise  in  balancing  figures.  A  budget 
is  a  road  map  for  our  future.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  budget  we  finally 
enact  and  the  choices  reflected  In  that 
budget  will  affect  each  American  citi- 
zen directly  and  will  shape  the  future 
of  this  great  country. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how 
budget  choices  impact  on  future  direc- 
tions for  years  to  come.  Back  in  1961, 
President  Kennedy  urged  Congress  to 
Invest  in  the  research  and  education 
required  to  land  astronauts  on  the 
Moon.  Today,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  are  working  in  space 
technology  and  rocketry  because  we 
made  that  commitment  as  a  nation. 
Computers  are  part  of  many  homes. 
Countless  people  are  benefiting  from 
breakthroughs  in  medical  research 
which  were  paid  for  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Literally  millions 
of  Jobs  exist  solely  because  we  invested 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  say  in  the  most  emphatic  and 
most  unmistakable  way  that  Demo- 
crats want  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
will  work  with  the  President  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  and  we  will  deal  with  it  di- 
rectly and  responsibly.  But,  the  pro- 
gram being  offered  today  is  a  formula 
for  future  economic  disaster.  Educa- 
tion holds  the  key  to  the  future.  But 
this  budget  will  deny  thousands  of 
youngsters  the  chance  to  get  a  college 
education.  This  budget  undermines 
our  scientific   and  medical   research. 


Job  training,  and  many  other  areas  so 
desperately  needed  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  economy  and  prepare  for  our 
future  In  a  competitive  world.  Let  us 
be  clear  about  one  thing.  We  cannot 
remain  a  political  power  In  the  world 
if  we  are  not  economically  strong. 

Democrats  believe  that  our  present 
Tax  Code  is  a  nightmare  which  needs 
to  be  simplified  in  order  to  make  it 
fair.  It  is  simply  not  fair  to  ask  Social 
Security  recipients,  middle  income 
families,  coal  miners,  and  farmers  to 
sacrifice  while  the  largest,  richest, 
most  profitable  corporations  in  Amer- 
ica are  permitted  to  get  a  free  ride. 

This  budget  faUs  to  get  serious 
about  Pentagon  waste.  A  few  days  ago, 
on  April  15,  most  Americans  paid  their 
taxes.  Every  citizen  who  paid  $500  in 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
bought  the  Pentagon  a  hammer  and 
two  lightbulbs.  E^rery  citizen  who  paid 
$10,000  in  taxes  bought  a  coffee 
maker,  three  toilet  seat  covers,  and  a 
tape  measure. 

Such  waste  in  our  defense  establish- 
ment is  a  national  scandal;  yet,  the 
budget  compromise  before  us  at  this 
moment  does  nothing  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  E>emocrats  have  consistently 
tried  to  address  the  problem  of  Penta- 
gon waste,  and  we  have  been  fought 
every  step  of  the  way  by  the  current 
administration.  Two  years  ago,  E>enlo- 
crats  managed  to  create  an  office  of 
inspector  general  to  try  to  tame  Penta- 
gon mismanagement,  and  we  were 
forced  to  accomplish  this  essential 
reform  over  the  strong  objections  of 
the  White  House.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experience,  we  know  that  further  sav- 
ings can  be  made  in  the  Pentagon 
budget  without  Jeopardizing  in  any 
way  our  basic  national  security.  This 
ought  to  be  the  goal  of  any  budget 
proposal  for  the  Pentagon;  yet,  it  is 
not  the  goal  of  the  so-called  Republi- 
can compromise  before  us  today. 

Today,  the  Defense  budget  is  three 
times  greater  than  it  was  in  1968  when 
we  had  a  million  more  people  under 
arms.  With  all  of  this  spending,  we  are 
still  dangerously  thin  in  our  ability  to 
fight  nonnuclear  combat  in  areas 
where  our  national  interest  might 
some  day  be  threatened.  As  in  other 
areas  of  the  budget,  the  President's 
choices  do  not  target  the  real  chal- 
lenges which  may  face  us  in  the 
future.  We  need  to  tighten  this  De- 
fense budget  so  that  our  readiness  to 
fight  a  conventional  war  is  increased 
and  waste  and  inefficiency  are  elimi- 
nated. 

If  the  compromise  before  us  is  mis- 
guided in  its  emphasis  on  spending 
more  on  the  Pentagon,  it  is  even  more 
misguided  in  those  programs  it  pro- 
poses to  cut.  The  cuts  proposed  in  this 
budget  fail  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  vulnerable  groups  in 
American  society.  The  proposal  would 
erode  the  value  of  Social  Security— the 


critical  life  support  system  for  the  el- 
derly. It  would  increase  the  elderly's 
medical  bills,  by  making  deep  cuts  in 
Medicare.  It  would  hurt  the  Nation's 
farmers,  the  backbone  of  the  greatest 
food  production  system  in  the  world. 
This  budget  would  reduce  the  abUity 
of  families  to  finance  college  educa- 
tion for  their  sons  and  daughters.  The 
proposal  would  slash  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  infants  and  children— surely 
the  key  to  any  bright  future  for  our 
country. 

Democrats  believe  that  these  are 
misguided  priorities.  Democrats  have  a 
vision  for  the  future,  and  we  want  this 
year's  budget  resolution  to  reflect  that 
vision.  We  are  determined  to  strength- 
en this  Nation's  ability  to  compete  in 
global  markets.  We  are  determined  to 
see  that  our  children  have  the  best 
education  that  we  as  a  nation  can 
offer  them.  We  are  determined  to 
stress  technological  research  so  that 
the  Jobs  of  the  future  can  be  filled  by 
Americans.  We  are  determined  to  stop 
exporting  American  Jobs  overseas.  We 
are  determined  to  restore  this  Nation's 
manufacturing  capability  before  it  is 
too  late.  We  are  determined  to  address 
the  deficit  problem  in  a  fair  way  that 
Inspires  the  faith  of  our  people  and  re- 
assures their  perceptions  about  the 
fairness  of  their  government.  We  are 
determined  to  ensure  a  strong  and 
sound  national  defense  for  our  people. 

To  realize  these  goals.  Democrats 
are  prepared  to  offer  concrete  alterna- 
tives in  this  year's  budget  debate.  In 
the  coming  days.  Democrats  Intend  to 
offer  budget  proposals  which  establish 
the  proper  priorities  for  our  Nation, 
now  and  In  the  future.  Democrats  will 
try  to  set  this  Nation  on  a  positive 
course  for  our  future.  We  will  offer 
the  alternatives  needed  to  achieve  this 
great  vision  that  we  all  want  for  our 
country. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  will  vote 
against  the  so-called  "compromise" 
budget  which  Is  before  us  at  this  time. 
I  believe  the  Senate  will  have  ample 
opportunity  in  the  days  ahead  to 
debate  specific  Items  In  the  budget. 
This  debate  will  help  clarify  the  cru- 
cial Issue  at  stake,  and  will,  I  hope. 
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result  in  a  budget  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  budget  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  administration  and 
the  Republican  leadership. 

In  acting  on  a  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  Senate  faces  two  chal- 
lenges: The  huge  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits must  be  reduced,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance, the  deficit  must  be  reduced 
in  a  way  tliat  is  fair,  and  equitable  and 
that  reflects  our  real  national  prior- 
ities. 

The  administration  budget  proposal 
meets  the  first  challenge— it  reduces 
the  deficit— but  it  fails  to  meet  the 
second  challenge  of  fairness  and  recog- 
nition of  essential  national  goals. 

I  am  committed  to  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  and  I  will  be  supporting 
other  proposals  here  in  the  Senate  to 
reduce  the  huge  deficits  that  have  bal- 
looned during  the  past  4  years. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  administra- 
tion budget? 

The  administration  budget  continues 
the  nmaway  increase  in  defense 
spending,  costing  the  taxpayers  an 
added  $20  billion  next  year. 

While  increasing  defense  spending 
by  the  rate  of  Inflation  plus  3  percent, 
the  budget  would  give  the  elderly  re- 
tired on  Social  Security  an  adjustment 
of  inflation  minus  2  percent. 

In  education,  the  real  pillar  of  our 
national  strength,  this  budget  would 
eliminate  assistance  for  up  to  1  million 
needy  young  people  pursuing  post- 
high-school  education. 

This  budget  would  also  destroy 
Amtrak,  leaving  the  United  States  as 
the  only  Industrialized  nation  without 
a  rail  passenger  service  system.  It 
would  eliminate  completely  the 
modest  programs  that  have  proven 
successful  in  helping  entrepreneurs 
develop  their  own  businesses. 

And  in  the  process  of  cutting  Feder- 
al Government  spending,  this  budget 
would  shift  many  of  the  real  costs  of 
essential  services  to  our  State  and 
local  taxpayers,  to  the  elderly,  and  to 
middle-class  families.  These  kinds  of 
budget  cuts  don't  save  a  buck,  they 
Just  pass  the  buck. 


All  Americans,  I  believe,  share  the 
vision  of  an  opportunity  society  but 
this  budget  would  reduce  educational 
opportimlties  for  young  Americans, 
and  opportunities  for  essential  medical 
care  and  a  dignified  retirement  for  el- 
derly Americans.  To  a  great  extent, 
these  opportunities  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  provide  another  $20  billion  for 
military  spending  that  has  proven 
wasteful,  nonessential  and  poorly 
managed. 

I  regret  that  this  budget  Is  being 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  a  take-it- 
or-leave  it  basis.  The  budget  before  us 
is  described  as  a  compromise,  but  it  is 
a  compromise  only  between  the  P'resl- 
dent  and  some  members  of  his  own  po- 
litical party. 

Although  this  compromise  budget 
has  been  changed  almost  dally  for  the 
past  3  months,  we  are  now  told  that 
any  and  all  changes  must  be  opposed 
and  that  we  must  take  the  package  as 
it  is  or  leave  it. 

Faced  with  that  choice,  I  regretfully 
shall  vote  to  leave  it. 

If  the  majority  of  the  Senate  votes 
in  support  of  this  budget,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  change  it 
and  Improve  It  through  amendments 
and  substitute  proposals  that  will 
reduce  the  deficit  effectively,  but  in  a 
fairer  and  more  constructive  way. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  the  list  made  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  of  the  increases 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mission. A  similar  list  of  increases  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the 
President's  compromise  has  not  been 
compiled  by  CBO  because  the  infor- 
mation to  provide  such  a  list  has  not 
been  submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 
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C8O/BU0CCT  ANALVSIt  DIV(HAR«0«      ) 
lUMIFICO   BUOCCT)  __ 

P6J  SORTED  tv: 


A«propri«ti<HW  Cooaitta* 


ALLOWANCCS 

Civilian  tgancy  p«y  raiMS 

Al  lowancai 

Aliow*ncet  for: 

Co«st  Guard  ailitary  pay  nt*»» 

99  6006  0  1  K»  __, 

MtOR: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

C80  EST.    or   HtCS.    WMCRE  BOOCCT   YtAM  DATA 
••  CHEATER   THAN  CURRENT   YEAR  DATA 
SCOM.FUNC.SFUN.TID 

(AMOUNTS    IN  THOUSANOS) 


1985 
BA  OUTLAYS 


1986 
BA  OUTLAYS 


6.900 


6,600 
0 


27.700 


26,900 
0 


COmiTTEE   TOTAL..    AP 


TOTAL: 

Appropriations 
NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


COMiittM 


6,900 
6.900 


6.600 


6,600 
0 


27.700 
27.700 


26.900 


26,900 
0 


Nolfc  SoM 


MA  Mf  Ml  rillid  md 


6,900  6,600  27.700 

taava  KcoiMts  wtk  joMt  jdhafctiM  mpar  i*  Mil  I*  only  one  camminee. 


26.900 


Agriculturo  Subcoaaittao 

NATURAL   RESOURCES  ANO  ENVIRONMENT 
Conservation  and   land  aanageaont 
Oepartaont  of  Aqriculturw 
Soil   Conservation  Servic* 
Consarvation  oporations 
12   1000  0    1    J02 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

AGRICULTURE 

A9riculiural    research  and  sorvicos 

Oepartacntal   Adainistration 

Siandard    level   user  charges 

,2  0117  0   1    IW  ^^^, 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

world  Agrie«Ltursl  Outlook  Board 
world  agricultural  outlook  board 
,2  2100  0    1    «2  ^^^^ 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Huaanlfutritlon  infonaation  Service- 
Huaan  Nutrition   inforaatioo  Service 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

COMNUNITY  AND  RCCIONAL  OCVtLOPMENT 
Area  and  regional  devalopaent 
Rural  Electrification  Adeinistretion 
Rural  coiawinication  developaent  fund 
12  <|142  0  i  Hi2 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

HEALTH 

Consuaer  and  occupational  health  and  safety 

Departaent  of  Health  and  Huaan  Sorvicea 

food  and  Drug  Adamistration 

Prograa  expenses 

75  0600  0  1  ibH 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


1 AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 
1985 
BA     OUTLAYS 


1986 
BA     OUTLAYS 


April  SO,  1985 


OlFfERENCE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

BA     OUTLAYS 


20.800 
20,800 
20,800 
20.800 


20,}00 


20.300 


20.  JWi 
0 


20.  SOI.' 


DIFFEREtXE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

BA     OUTLAYS 


J51.190       »«.|78  35*.179       3|5,1J6  2.989        2.^ 

"is'IlM       J5l'217  J5i'l79       J54.0H8  2,989        2,831 

67.25*       67.25*  77,300       77,300  10,0*6       10,0*6 

""67?25*        67?25*  77^300  "     77,300  10.0*6        10,0*6 

i.«^o           '•»?  '•«"           '•!?!                '       II 

iliio  ** i?59i y.V^9  '.622  »                          28 

7.*62                   5.7*5  13,*16                  10.S<i*  5.95*                   *.599 

1.*00  '..J. -" 

71*62                   7li*5                 "i.V\l  ' 12.061  5.95*                   *,916 

'•«>*         J:S55         ';t;;  „ i:??? "° h?^? 

ilioi        ilsOS        iles*  " 5^733  2J0        1.230 

*07.500       359,082  *09,072       36  5,326  1.572         *.2U^ 

*5.387  *7,*12              ;„„ 

"wY.yii               »0*?*69  *09.072      *10.738  1.572        6,269 
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CBO/eunCET   analysis  0IV(HAR*0R      )  tCO   est.    of    PRES.    WIIERt   BUDGET   YEAR  DATA 

(UNIFIED   BUDGET)  IS  CRFATER  THAN  CURRENT   YEAR  DATA 

K>1  SOKTED  BY:    SC0M,fUNC,SFUN,TI0 

(AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS)  '  •  ' 

Agriculture  Sobcomiiii ttee  1965  19R6  DIFFERENCE 

BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA^^"*"'    OUT^YS 

INCOME   SECURITY 
Fuoo  and  nutrition  assistance 
Departacnt  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
Food  dnnxtions  prograa 
12   3503  0    1   605 

"rw:                                                  139,5'i6                 109,623                 17*,C07  li!,-»,67?  'S  061  J1  ri-^ 

"'O":  53.600 29:923  '  .\\'.ti , 

'O^*!-:                                                  139.5*6                 163.223                 17*, 607  172,595                   35*061 9*37? 

Food   si2;iiip  prograa 

12  3505  0    1  605 

"£":                  11.661.528    11,*S6.998    11.858.000  11.679,770  196, *72  192  77? 

'■'"O":  !2?:!!!? 175,230  -3*:01i, 

^O'*!-:                                           11.661.528          11,696,238          11,858,000  11,855*000  196?*72  158*76? 

Food  prograa  adainittration 
12  3508  0    I   605 

NfW:  82.503  7*,*£2  e6.*06  78,025  3.903  3.6c; 

fRIOR:  7.752  8,095  3:*; 

TOTAL:  82,503  82,17*  86.*06  *86"l20  3*903 "'V.V''. 

woB(>n.    infants  and  children  prograas  (WIC  and  CSFP) 
12   3510  0   1   605 

^"'^^  ..J:"!:!!^.^::?!;?!? ....!:!":!!! .  '•'«:^      "-""      '2:??s 

TOTAL:  1,**8.501  1.>|i<6.000  1,513,8*9            1,511,0*0 65*3*8 65'o'*iO 

COMMiriEE   TOTAL..    AR       Agriculture  Subconnittee 

"'11=  1*.  168,698  13,721,513  1*,*90.282          1*. 025.856  321.58*                 30*.3'i3 

""O":                                  50^.30*  *60.*0I  -*l!903 

TOTAL:  14.168,698  1*,2?3,817  1*,*90,?82  I*,*86'257 32i?58ii 262***0 

(AMOUNTS    IN  THOUSANDS) 

Coaaerce.    State,  Judiciary  1985  1986  DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 
BA     OUTLAYS  BA     OUTLAYS  BA     OUTLAYS 

INIFRNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  •  o-      w  u».t»  da      OUILAYS 

Conduct  or   foreign  affairs  » 

Dcpartaent  of  State 

Adainistration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Salaries  and  cxperses 

19  0113  0  1  153 

"EW:  1.*3«.290     1.128.06*     1.*75.103     1,268,589        *0.813       1*0.525 

'^'°«:  I!?:*?!  223,605  52:e63 

TOTAL:  1.*3*,290     1,?99,{)06     1,*75,103     1,*92,19* koysil       193*188 

Other 

Soviet-last  European  research  and  training 

19  one  0  1  153 

"J^:  *,800  *.800  5.000  5,000  200  200 

PRIOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  *,eOO  «i,800  5,000  5,000  200  *  z'Z 

Adainistration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Piotcction  of   foreign  aissions  and  officials 
19  0520  0   1    153 

"f":  9.500  7.t95  9.9l;0  8,019  *00  3.-.. 

•^•"O":  0  1,B05  1.e>> 

TOTAL:  9,500         7.695         9.900        -9,82*  *00         2, 12v 

Payment  to  the  Aaerican  Institute  in  Taiwan 
19  0523  0  1  153 

NEW:  9,800         B,085        10,000         8,2S0  200  lOv 

WO":  1,6*1  1,715  7/. 

TOTAL:  9,800        9,726        10,000         9.965  200  239 

Other 

Payaent  to  the  Asia  Foundation 

19  0525  0  1  153 

„„••£<:  9.600        6,720        9.785        6.850  165  13 

"•"'OR:  2,799  2,880  f 

TOTAL:  9.600         9.519         9.765         9.730  185  Z:' 

Adninistrat ion  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Representation  allowances 
19  05*5  0  1  153 

NfW:  *.500         3,852         *,700         *,023  200  171 

PRIOR:  598  6*8  50 

TOTAL:  *.500         *,*50        *,70e        *,671  200  221 

Internnt ional   Organizations  and  Conferences 
Contributions  for   international   peacekeeping  activities 
19    11?*  0   1    153 

NfW:  *7,*0(i  ''il,?38  51,000  *'i.370  3,600  3,132 

PRIOH:  9,301  6,162  -3.201 

TOTAL:  *7,*00  ':.O.r,(n  51,lMiO  50,532  3,600  -69 
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April  SO,  1985 


CaO/BUOCCT  AHALVSIS  DIVINMHOM   )      CBO  EST.  OF  WES.  WHERE  BUDGET  VEA«  OATA 
iSiriEO  BOOCET)    ""'""'""   '       ,s  GREATER  THAU  CURRENT  YEAR  OATA 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 
Coaaarce.  Stat*.  Judiciary 


Contribution*  to  intomational  organizations 
19  1126  0  1  153 

NEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Ot»»er 

U.S.  bllatoral  tcianc*  and  tachnoloqy  agraeaants 

19  1151  0  1   153 

HEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Othar  tnd*p«nd*nt  A9*nci*i 
lnt*mational   Trad*  Co—ittion 
Salariat  and  axpansa* 
)«  0100  0  1   153 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Foraign   inforaation  and  axchang*  activitia* 
0th* r   lndcp«nd«nt  Aganci** 
Unit*d  State*   Inforaation  Agoncy 
Salaries  and  *vp*nt«s 
67  0201   0   1    154 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Acqtiisltien  and  conatrvction  of  radio  faclliti** 
67  0204  0  1  154 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


1985 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

1986 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

BA     OUTLAYS 

487,888 

467,885 
21,341 

495.235 

474.930 
20,003 

7.347 

7,045 
-1,338 

4S7.888 

489,226 

495,235 

494,933 

7,347 

5,707 

0 

0 
2.000 

4,000 

4,000 
0 

4,000 

4,000 
•2,000 

0 

2,000 

4.000 

4,000 

4.000 

2,000 

24.830 
*24,*30 


22,942 
1,551 


24.493 


28.901 
26,901 


26.705 
1,85« 


28.563 


4.071 
4,071 


3.T63 

307 


4,070 


TOTAL: 


Radio  breadcaating  to  Cuba 
67  0208  0  I  154 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Educational  and  cultural  •xchanga  prograas 
67  0209  0  1  154 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

National   Endow«*nt  for  Daaocr*cy 
67  0210  0   1    154 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 
Otbar  indapandant  Aganclas 
Board  for  intamational  Bro*dc**ting 
Grants  and  axpansas 
95  1145  0  1  154 

NEW: 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

NATURAL   RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Water  re«>urcas 

Departaent  oF  Scat* 

inicmat lonal    Cuaaisslons 

Construction 

19   1078  0  1   301 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


Aaerican  sections,    international   coa 
19   1062  0  1   301 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Conservation  and  land  aanaqcaant 
International  fisharies  coaaissions 
19  1087  0  I  302 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Other  natural    r*sourc*s 

Departaent  of  Coaaarc* 

National   Ocaanic  and  Ataospharic  Adainistratlon 

Aviation  waathar  servic**  prograa 

13  8105  0  7  306 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


545,423 
545^423  ' 

430.247       585,054 
100,871 

53iril8  *    585,054 

461.608 
111.817 

573.425 

39,631 
J9,631 

•31,361 
10.946 

42.307 

85.000 

8,500 
13.064  ' 

167.947 

16.795 
56.070 

82,947 

8.295 
43.006 

85,000 

21.564 

167,947 

72.865 

82.947 

51,301 

•.500 

6.706 
2.500 

11.202 

8.838 
3.078 

2,702 

2.132 
578 

8.500 

9.206 

11.202 

11.916 

2,702 

2.710 

130.000 

87.100 
48.500 

159.136 

106.621 
41.500 

29.136 

19.521 
-7.000 

130.000 

135.600 

159.136 

148.121 

29,136 

12.521 

0 

0 
11.500 

31.300  . 

28.170 
0 

31,300 

28.170 
-11.500 

0 

11,500 

31,300 

28.170 

31,300 

16.670 

97,498 

90.283 
13.167 

142.125 

119.470 
1,755 

44,627 

29,187 
•11,412 

97.498 

103,450 

142.125 

121.225 

44,627 

17.775 

2.400 

1.832 
293 

2.557 

1.951 
2.190 

157 

119 
1,897 

2,400 

2,125 

2.557 

4.141 

157 

2.016 

isslons 

3,685 

2.491 
1.034 

3.755 

2.538 
1.156 

70 

47 

122 

3,685 

3.525 

3.755 

3,694 

70 

169 

• 

9,100 

9.091 

9.900 

9.890 
9 

SCO 

799 
0 

9,100 

9,100 

9.900 

9.899 

800 

799 

27.000 
27.000 


22,950 
4.050 


27,000 


28,000 
28, OM 


23,800 
4,050 


27,850 


1,000 
1,000 


8b0 
0 
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fSS^M^LSJifTr'*  '>'V(«AR40R   )      CBO  EST.  OF  PRES.  WHtRE  BUDGET  YEAR  OATA 
(UNIFIED  BUDGET)  is  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

'°^  SORTED  BY:  SCOM, FUNC.SFUN.TID 

(AHOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

Coaaerce,  State.  Judiciary  ig.c  ,„_ 

'-""  '9«>6  DIFFERENCE 

»*     OUTLAYS  BA     OUTLAYS  ea"^^  'wu!k^i 

COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 
Otiicr  advanceacnt  of  coaaerce 

AdMinJstrjc  ion  Tor  Enterprise  Dcvclopacnt  arx)  Opportunity  * 

White  House  Conference  on  Sua  1 1  Business 
13  OlOii  0  1  376 

PR?SI;  "  S         '"«'         '•«*     *    '.0«»         I.OOJ. 

''°^^-  "  »  ■      «.0«0 'V.OW'       '  ".WO  V,',iZ 

Enterprise  dcvclopacnt  and  opportunity 
13  0201  0   1   376       • 

Pr7^:                                                    •"•*»«  \l-\f^  97.716  61.691  i.8.136  4C.33? 

'^'*"*'- 3i.7/3  Jii.8'i3  l9:,-| 

TOT*"-:  49.58(1  51,132  97.716 96'534 481136  45>r" 

Bureau  or  the  Census 
Salaries  and  expenses 
13  0401   0   1    376 

"™:  85.259  76.05?  87.962  78.46?  2,703  ?,410 

""""•  __^     _  6,043  9,207  l.\b^ 

'°TAL:  ,       85.259  62.095  67*962 87^669 2^703  *       5?574 

Periodic  censuses  and  proaraas 
13  0450  0   1   376 

p.?™!                                                    »0'^0'  50.612  105.802  69,592  25.593  18.9?. 

""O*- 30.114  .  27.457  -2.6;,.- 

TOTAL:    •  80.209  80.726  105.802  97.049  25*593  "b'.y/z 

International  Trade  Adainistratlon 
Operations  and  adainistratlon 
13   1250  0  1   376 

"EW:                                               170.885  115.279  171.972  116,597  *   1,087  1,318 

►•"O":  60.563  59.362  -i;201 

TOTAL:  170.885  175,842  171.972  175,959  V.WI  117 

Other  Independent  Agencies 

Sit.111   Business  Adainistratlon 

SDA,   Saail   business  Investacnt  coapanies.    FFB( loan  guarantee 

20  4154  0  3  376 

"™:  0  0  2.471.000  2.522.080  2.471.000  2.5?2.0ej 

PRIOR:  O  2'j2.9?0  252.92'. 

TOTAL:  0  0  2.471.000  2.775.000  2.471.000  2.775loOO 

Departaent  or  the  Treasury 
Financial   Hanageaent  Service 
Surety  borMl  guarentees  revolving  fund 
20  4156  0  3  376 

"™:  0  0  13.572  1.574  13.572  1.574 

•^'0"-.  O  16.426  16.420 

TOTAL:  0  0  13.572  18.000  13.572  .      18,00(i 

Other  Independent  Agencies 
Securities  and  Exchange  Coaalssion 
Salaries  and  expenses 
50  0100  0   1   376 

"2f*                                                  105,337  95.857  107.267  97.536  1,930  1,679 

►"•O":  7.939  9,456  1.517 

™TAL:  105,337  103.796  107.267  106.992  ".Vvi  "       3^196 

Other   Independent  Agencies 

Oth«r  Historical  and  Neaorial  Agancles 

Christopher  Coiuabus  Qu i ncentenna ry  jubll**  Coaalssion 

76  0800  0  1   376 

^"™5  0  0  220  198  220  158 

PRIOR:  220  0  -220 

TOTAL:  0  220  220  198  220  -2? 

TRANSPORTATION 
Water  transportation 
Departaent  of  Transportation 
Ha  r  i  t  i  ae  Ada  i  n  i  1 1  ra  t  i  on 
Research  and  davelopaent 
69   1716  0    1   403 

,-"Sf:  2.900  1.613  9.900  5.504  7.000  3.891 

""0":  __  11.078  7.414  -3.664 

TOTAL:  2,900  12,691  9,900  \z'.9"t  7^000  ^227 

COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Disaster   relief  and    insurance 
Departaent  of  th*  Treasury 
Financial   Hanageaent  Service 
Disaster  Loan  Fund 
20  4153  0   3  453  • 

^"S:  0  0  36,300  36.300  36.300  36.300 

""0«-  0  317.000  317.000 

TOTAL:  0  0  36.300  353.300  36.300  *     "iss'sOO 


850 
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(WtflfO  BOOCEt)  soUTtO  BV:  SC.JM.ruKC.STKN.  110 

•**  (AMOUUrs  IN  TMOOSAMOS) 

.-.-•.-^  logs  198')  OirrtRENCC 

•A     OUTLAVS  «»     OUTI.AVS  BA     OUTLAYS 

AntimsmAiioN  of  jusiice 

r«<Jcral    lav  anrorceaent  activities 
Ocpartaent  of  Juxtice 
re<l«ral    Btireau  of    inv«tt>9<t>0« 
Salaries  and  axpansat 

«i  0?(I0  0   1    751  I.1W.11S  915. WO  1.195.664  956.179  50,5*6  Hn.tit 

mTm!  10J.J7?  217, J05  11J.93J 

lOTAi.:  1*i«"«»«  lIoia^712  *        1.195.66*  I.ITJ.MU  50.5*6  IS*.??;- 

United  States  Parole  Caaaission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

15   1061   0   1   751  J  ,  j^  ,  ^,5  ,542  502  „,,. 

r*xm\  ««0 71J 10J 

TOTAL:  •.»'*  •••">  '•*'*  ''J^*  508  56; 

Ortiq  Fiirorcpaeiit  Adamistration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

15   1100  0   1751  JJ1   812  2B5.6U  3*5.671  297.277  13,859  ".W.;< 

„7«J;  36.0UO  Jo. 959        ^  _ :...:„ 

,0,^.  3311812 32i?613 3*5*6/1  IJ*.216  13.859  12.623 

■  ■■i9r.iiiOii  and  Natural  ijation  Scrv.ce 

Salaries   ;<iid   expenses 

15  1217  O   1    751  ^^^  575.*/0  5«2.8*9  '/B*.!/^.  'y'i9.?'<*  8,626  6.  W. 

,0,At:  575^*70 565*905 58*. 006  '.81,220  8.626  li.315 

Tcdcral    I  iiiq.itiw«  and  jiid.eiai   activities 

The  Judiciary 

Suprc«e  Court  of  the  United  States  . 

Salitries  and  expenses 

10  0100  0    1752  ^j  ,,,,,2  ,^,,6  11.913  1,033  811 

f»Tm\  .?:!f6 \:T:. "- 

lOtAL:  '\V."»\ '*"««  '»."'  '••'**  '•""  '^^ 

Courts  or  Appeals,   District  Courts,   end  other  judicial   Services 

Salaries  or  jiidqes 

10  0200  0    1752  ^^  „  4,,  ,4   ,„  l,Hi.s;>6  102.779  27,188  26, W 

wioH:  •  "       !:??! '■.—  '- 

,01al:  "?638 76*1*7 io*"8?6  1V..220  27.188  28.072 

United  States  Court  of  Intemationel  Trado 

Salaries  and  expenses 

10  0*00  0   1752  5,44  4,5„  6,211  *68  *^'. 

fnYSs;    .  2;^ ^. \: 

TOTAL!  6*070 6*053  "*  6.538  6.515  468  *<W 

Uoiti-d  States  court  or  Appeals  for  the  federal  Circuit 

Salariirs   .-•nd   e/'proscs 

10  0510  0    1    752  ,  ,5^  ^^„  5_7;,0  *,**»  5^0  5*2 

Miion;  ''•'•     vtl -- 

TOTAL!  Viio »*'»' »'»»  >•*"  "°  **' 

Cotnts  of  Appeals.   District  Courts,   and  other  Judicial   Services 

Orruridcr   services 

10  .«r3   0,7.2  ^^  „,„  „_,,,  4,.^,  »,.,„  9.380  Jg.J^'^ 

,OiM:  »?5/5 *6?650 68*955  67.811  9.380  21.163 

Satarii'S  of   supporting  personnel 

10  092*0    1752  ^^^,  yn.itt  361.1*6  509.010  *89.668  133.23*  128.522 

ToiAl:  37»l776 3?i*576 509*010***     501.707  133.23*  .130.131 

Fe<>s  of  jurors  and  ceaaissioners 

10  0925  0    1    752  ^^_  „^^  ^„  4,5  ^4.20o  *2,966  2,500  2.291 

raiOR:  »;2!l* --"- " 

total:  *r700 *3?720 *6!200  ****       *5.991  i.V»  2.271 

expenses  of  Operation  and  Hsintenance  of  the  Courts 

10  0926  0    1    752  „  4  „    ,,„  ,^,,24  .jo.m  29,900  28.919 

MIOH:  n.OOO 23.656 '0.656 

TOTAL!  11^026 10**370 1***926  *  1*3.9*5  29,900  39,575 
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CBO/BUDCET  ANALYSIS  0IVIMAR40M      )  CBO   EST.    Of   PRES.    WHERE   BUOCCT  YEAR   DATA 

(I'NiriEO  BUOCCT)  IS  GREATER   THAN  CURRENT   YEAR  DATA 

"^63  SORTED  BY:    SCOH,  FUNCSFUN.TID 

(AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 

C0-»erce,    State,    Judiciary  ,,,5  ,,84  DIFFERENCE 

"*  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  ba"*^  iuT^YS 

Adainistrative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  uuilavs 

Salaries  and  expenses 
10  0927  0    1    752 

"™:                                                    2«.3"                  »,1*1  32,217  28.576  3,881  3,1.35 

""°"=  2-930 2,093  '163 

^°'*L:  28.336  27.071  32^217 307669 riei  J*598 

Federal   Judicial   Center 
Sa Lines  and  expenses 
10  0928  0   1    752 

"«:  9.381  7.*86  9,923  7,909  5*2  %>J 

""""^  .'Jji^ .  '-"'^  »»» 

TOIAL:  9,381  9,210     9*923 ^eo*  5*2  " HI 

Courts  of  Appeals,   District  Courts,   and  other  judicial   Services 
Court   security 
10  0930  0   1    752 

_"t":        «  26,992  26,992  38,116  38,116  11,12*  11,12* 

rniwi.  O  0  0 

'OIAL:  26,992  26,992  38,116  38*116  il?12*  '11*12* 

Space  and  facilities 
10  0931   0   1    752 

"fW;                                                  1*2.38*  '26.280  155.018  137,3*6  12,63*  11,0f.t 

""O"-  13.5*9  13,***  :io5 

^'*^^-  1*2,38*  139.829  155,018  *'l50r790 12^63*  101*61 

Oepartiacnt  Of  Justice 

Legal    Activities 

Salaries  and  expenses.  General  Legal  AcCivities 

15  0128  0    1    752 

"fW:  195.0*1  "*'f27  200.277  179,2*8  5,236  *,62l 

PRIOR.  16,387  19,805  3,*ie 

™T*L:  195.0*1  19iroTi  200^277  199^053  sliw  r035 

Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses 
15  0311   0   1   752 

""*=  "J.W  32.926  *7.900  35,973  *.809  3,0*7 

""«'■•  9,*33  10,165  73? 

™^**-:  *3.091  *2,359  *7?900  ll'.VM  »"809  3*779 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Division 
15  0319  0   1    752 

"2*=                                                   *2.*5*  3*, 801  *3.*76  35.650  1.022  8*9 

'*'0"=  7,858  7.729  -129 

'OTAL:  *2,*5*  *2.659  *3,*76  *3,379  1^022  720 

Salaries  and  expenses.   United  States  Attorneys  and  Marshals 
15  0322  0   1   752  . 

*^=                                                 **3.9*7  *12,*71  *78,057  «**.593  3*.  110  32,122 

""0":  __      ^  *1,866  30,888  -10,978 

TOTAL:  **3,9*7  *5*,337  *78,057  *75,*ei  3*^110  2l'liji: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Coaounity  Relations  Service 
15  0500  0   1   752 

""=                                                 32.957  16.*57  33,217  16,609  260  15? 

""O":  15,000  19,50«J  *,Vr; 

'iO^M.■.  32.957  31.*57  33,217 36^109 260 V.lb? 

Assets  forfeiture  fund 
15   50*2  0  2   752 

"™:  5,000  *,887  20,000  15,000  15,000  10,111 

PRIOR:  0  113  113 

TOTAL:  5,000  *.e87  20,000  15,113  15,000  "\0,2il 

Federal  correctional  activities 
Federal    Prison  Systea 
Salaries  and  expenses 
15   1060  0   1    753 

"£*:  "  506,082  *69.653  5*6.88*  507,508  *0,802  37,85^ 

""O*:  •  20,233  36.*29  16,196 

TOTAL:  506.082  *89;e86  5*6,88*  5*3,937  *0,802  5*.0!. 

Criainal  justice  assistance 
KationAl    Institute  of  Corrections 
15   100*  0   1    75* 

_o"^-  13.106  *,706  13.1P0  5.2*8  I*  51:? 

'^'"*'"-  10.*00  8.*00  -2.00C 

TOTAL:  13,106        15,106        13,120        13,6*8  '1* "l*ij'>. 
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CM/BIIOfiET  •MAIVSIS  OIV(MW>*0«      )  CIW  fST.    Of   P«tS.    MMFW   8U0CCT   VCA«   DATA 

(U:ilfltO  BUOCiT)  IS  GMLAICII   THAN  CUftRCNT  YEAH  DATA 

Ml  SODTFO  BV:    SCOM.FUHC.SruN.  TIO 

(AHOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 

Co-imorriT.    St»t«.   Judiciary  ^985  19S6  OirrE^tNCE 

C0L2   -   C0L1 
BA  OUTLAYS     .  BA  OUTlAVS  BA  OUTLAYS 

CCnfNAI.   COVtltHMCNT 
Central    fiscal   o«erat>ons 
Dci'-trtMKnt   of   the   Trrasiiry 
financial   Manaqewnt  Service 
ntrtfolio   Liquidation 

?u  iota  0  I  8<I3 

arw:  •  0  TS.-J^I  bo.Wi  7J.961  66.56> 

mioR:  n  n  0 

TOTAL:  0  0  71,9<.1  66. Mi  73,961  66.%<i!> 

C0I9IIT1I.I    TOTAL..    CJ       C'js<»crco,    State.   Judiciary 

NCW:  7.662.M6  6.17).i;f  1l,06i.6.'<i  4.711. 2M  3.363.126  3.!Si.871 

PNIOR:  9<i».3i1  1.76?.0«i3  .817.692 

TOTAL:  7.662.5*6  7.319.728  11.0C5.6?*  11.ii93.291  3.3837128  ta. 173.56! 

{AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 

,  ^  IMS  i<'66  oirrERE:«E 

Defense  Siiticoaaittee  '»■'  -""  qqlj  -  COLI 

BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 
Oepartaent  of  Defen»e-Mi I itary 
Department  of  Oefensa--Mi M tary 
Military  Personnel 
Military  personnel.  Marine  Corp* 

17   1105  0   1   051  -^  N, 611. 000  5.217. I<!)0  5.W8.000  399.89JI  397.0'M> 

,^\  '  70,000  1<.U,WK) 7li^00>l 

TOTAL:  i"ei7?506  i'68).000  5.217.lioO  5.152.0U0  399.89*  *71.000 

0|>eration  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  aamtenance.   Marine  Corp* 

1/1106  0   1051  1.6*0.29*  1.33*. 000  1.6«7.*00  1.35*. 000  27.106  .£?■??'' 

„7o«l;  i8*.ooo  337,0(11)  !^!:S.".' 

TOTAL:  r6*0?29*  ".WV.OWt  1.667,*00  1,69!.0«JO  27.106  •.73.000 

operation  and  •aintenancc.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

17   1107  0   1051  3,,^  j,^,^  ^.;j  000  2.958  2.p<,' 

„,■«(:  1*.«MH»  ^l.iXM)  T.Oiji^ 

TOTAL:  58^6*2 52?000  '  61,6I>0  61.000  2.958  9.<W(i 

Military  Personnel 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

""°""°''  PR?S{;       •  '"•'"*       "*:S2S       '^•°''"       "»        ""* 2^ 

TOTAL:  "•  267^186  2*0^000  *  290.000  280.000  22.81*  *0,000 

Research.  OevelopMot.   Test,  and  Evaluation 
Research,   develepaent.    test,   and  evaluation.   Mavy 

17   1J19  0  1  051  9.251.506  *.770.00O         11.26*.300  5.858.000  2.012.79*  '-O??'?"/ 

prTot;  3.26s:ooo  l-Mt:^. t..:JL 

TOTAL:  9*»ll506  e*033?000         11, 26*. 300  9.752,000  2,012.79*  1.719.0C 

Miliury  Personnel 

Reserve  personnel.   Navy 

17    1*05  0   1051  1,127.700  969,000  1,353.600  1.16*. 000  225,900  'fS-OO'J 

prYo«;  79.000  ..wi-jam "™ 

TOTAL:  ili27l700  l!o*e"o00  1,353.600  1.281.000  225.900  233.000 

Military  personnel.    Navy 

17   1*53  0   1051  ^^  15.701,27*  15.3*7.000  17.221. *•«  16,876.00«1  1.520.126  ».529.000 

PfHORi  123.000  157.000 !*:??? 

TOTAL:  ***15?7oi'2/*  I5.*70.0II0  17.221,*00  17.033.000  1.520.126  1.563.000 

Precureiacnt 

Aircraft   procureaent.    Navy 

17   1506  0    1   051  10,903,798  981,300  12,062,600  1,085.000  1,158,802  103, 7C0 

prior!  7.907,000  e.6?2,O0O        Ilh'.'!!'. 

TOTAL:  ''"w.vil.'v)\  "'   8.888, 3ilU  12.062.6';0  9.707,000  1,158,802  818.700 

Weapons  procurcoent.   Navy 

17    150/0    1051  *, 353. 611  I./9.000  5. /Mi. /W  619.000  1.3'p2.089  HJO.C  c, 

PrVorI  2.781.0O0  3.358.U00  557.0'.M 

lOTAL:  *?353?6il   "      3.260.000  5.705. /OO  3.9'.7.0O0  1.352.089  697.0' 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
Operation  and  BSintenance.   Navy 

17    180*  0   1  051  25,103.9*1  18,'>»6.000  25,/97.7>JO  19.023.000  693.759  "J'-i^'  ,' 

PrV5r;  *.5?9.00«  5,797.000  1,268^0'.0 

TOTAL:  "'25"o3?9*1   ""23'n5,000         25, 79/, 700  2*, 820, 000  693,759  1,705,00ij 
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CBO/BUOCET   ANALYSIS  0IV(MAR*0R      )  CBO  FST.    OF   PRES.    WHERE   BUDGET   YEAR  DATA 

(UNIFILD  BUDGET)  IS  CRFJkTER   THAN  CURRENT   YEAR  DATA 

P63  SORTED  BY:    SCOM.FUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSAUOS) 


Oofense  SwbcoMiittee 

1985 

1986 

DIFFERENCE 

C0L2 

-   COLI 

■ 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

Operation  and  aaintenance. 

Navy  Reserve 

17   1806  0   1  051 

NCW: 

827.181 

590,000 

95*.yj0 

676.000 

127,319 

B6,C<XI 

PRIOR: 
TOTAL: 

153.000 

191.000 

la.orjO 

827,181 

7*3.000 

95*. 500 

867,000 

127,319 

12*. 000 

ProciireiMnt 

Oilier  procureacnt.   Navy 

1/   1810  0   1   Wj\ 


NLW: 
PRIOR: 


10TAL: 


5,3*1,61* 
5,3*1,61* 


Revolvinq  and  Managoeent  Funds 
Nnvy   s'.oc-k   f'ind 
17  *9I1   U  *  051 


Marine  Corps  stock  f^ind 
1/  *913  0  *  051 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Operation  and  Maintenance 

National   Board  for  tin  Promtion  of  Rifle  Practice,  Anay 

21    1705  0   1  051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


Ml  I  itary   Personnel 
Military  personnel,   Aray 
21   2010  0    I   051 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


91* 
91* 


Operation   aixJ  Mainicn.incc 
Oper.tiion  and  laaintcnance,   Anay 
21    2020  0    1   051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


ProciiroKicnt 

Missile  prociireaent.   Aray 

21    2032   0    1   U51 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


3.158.300 


3,158,300 


Prociirciacnt  of  weapons  and  tracked  conbat  vehicles,  Aray 
21    2033  O    1   051 

NEW:  *,7**,500 

PRIOR: 


OtIier  procureiaent.   Any 
21    2035  0    1   051 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


*,7**,500 

5.122,*50 
5,122,*50 


Resiiarih,    Revelnptient.    Test,    and  Evaluation 
RKsearch.   developnent,   test,  and  evaluation,  Aray 
21    XO'IO  0    1   051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOIAL: 

Military   Personnel 

National   Ciiard  personnel,    Aray 

21    2060  0    1   051 

low: 
PHI  UK: 


*, 376. 115 
*, 376. 115 


TOTAL: 

0|jeration  and  Maintenance 

Oiw:  ra  L  i  on  a:,d  ma  mteoancG.    Ar»y  National   Guard 

;;i  ?o6r-  0  1  051 

NFW: 
FRION: 

TOTAL: 


81-059  0-88-43  (Pt.  7) 


2.889.559 
2,889.559 


1.*2*.2;3 
1.li2*.293 


53*. 000 
3. 15*. 000 


3.688.0<i<J 


6.601.200 
6.601.200 


660.000 
3.812.0(K> 


*.*72.000 


1,259,586 
1.259.586 


557 
3*3 


900 


920 
920 


551 

350 


901 


21.097.085  20,600.000  22.712.000  22.258.000 

265,000  210,000 


21,097,085         20,865,000         22.712.000  22,*68,000 


18,*03,298  1*. 7*7.000         20.190.630  16.173.000 

2.577.000  3.309,000 


18,*03,298  17, 32*, 000         20,190.630  19,*82,000 


« 
6 

1,61*, 915 
1,61*, 915 

1,787,332 
1.787.332 


259.000 
2. 287. DUO 


2.5*6.000 


5**. 900 
3.278.500 


3,823,*00 


308,000 
3,762.000 


*, 070, 000 


2.305.000 
1.7*1.000 


3.*19.300 
3,*19,300 

.5,622,900 
5,822,900 

5.712.800 
5.712,800 


277,000 
2.5/8.000 


2.855,000 


356. *00 
*.00*.600 


261.000 
261,000 


*, 361. 000 


3*2.000 
*. 269, 000 


1,078,*00 
1,078,*U0 


*, 0*6. 000 


2.r,51.0iW 
169.000 


5.279.900 
5.279.900 


*. 611, 000 


2.798.000 
1.850.000 


590.350 
590,350 


2.820.000 


1.?f ').«"•') 
91.000 


3.*30.800 

3.*3u.eoo 


*.6i;8.000 


3. 109. WW 
260.0<IO 


903.785 
903,785 


1,351.000 


1,605.200 
1.605.f00 


3.269,000 


i.bon.noo 
1115.WKJ 


5*1.2*1 
5*1.2*1 


1.515.000 


ieo.907 
180,907 


126, WiO 
65e.O(J>l 


78*,  CM 


*73.307 

1'39.  /"O 
•I'j'i.llQ 

716.500 

5"«'! .  700 
85.0IK) 

2*3.193 

185.0<;0 
***, 700 

*/3.307 

0 

716.500 

629.700 

2*3.193 

.   629,700 

3*. 908 

26.530 
-26.530 

*2.700 

32.71/ 
6.000 

7.792 

6,182 
S2,5iO 

M.906 

0 

*2,700 

38,712 

7,792 

38,712 

-e 

7 


1,658,000 
-55.000 


1.603.000 


1.*26.000 
732.000 


2.158.000 


18.000 
291.0'J() 


309.000 


-1B8.500 
726,  lO*! 


537,6'X» 


3*. 000 
507,000 


5*1,000 


*93.000 
109,000 


602,000 


*58.0'i3 
91, 0"* 


5*9.000 


1*0.  (.-00 
5*.OC0 


19*. 000 
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I  urn  FIFO  MIOCCTI  IS  CKtATER   THAU  CvWICNT   VtAR  OniA 

Vti  ■««*"  SORTED  8Y:    SCOM.  fWIC.  SFU*.  TIO 

^*  (AMOUNTS    IN  THOUSANDS) 

0.f.n..  SubcoMittM  'M5  '»•«  ^[^"^Jotl 

■A  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

Military  Pcrsonnal 
Reserve  porsomwl.    Amy 

21   2070  0    1   051  2.077,853  1,951.000  2,39».«tO  2.?*1.000  )16,M7  290.000 

mVm:  115,000  133.000  18^000 

TOTAL:  •  2?07re53  2.066.000  2, 39*. WW  2.)7I|.000  316.5*7  308. 0W> 

Operation  and  Haintananc* 

Operation  and  aaintanance.  Aray  Reserve 

21   2080  0   1   051  72*. WO  637,000  779.600  683.000  55.200  «6.000 

MVmi  23.000  71.000  M^OOC 

TOTAL:  72*1*00  "         660.000  779,600  75*.O0O  55.200  9*.OO0 

itcvolvin9  and  Nanageaent  Funds 

Aroy  stock  fund 

21   »991   0  *  051  J6«.**8  278.500  *ii2.000  335.890  75.552  57.390 

mTMi  -278.500  -2.0*7.000  '''^'?:!?2 

TOTAL:  3667**8  *  0  **2,000         -1.711.110  75.552         -1.711.110 

Procurcacnt 

Aircraft  proct»re«e«t.   Atr  Force 

57  3010  0    1051  26,270.966  2.109.700         26.*75.700  2. 09*. 000  20*.73*  -15.700 

•m'aR:  13.108.000  i7.5e3.OOO  *.«i75.00O 

^^^^m»mmm»m»»      »»•»•••«■•••»      ^^•••»Ba*»>*      »«aaa»__>»*s      **»wws***wss      w*»***  — ~  — »» 

TOTAL:  26.270.966.         15.217,700         26,*75.700  19.677.000  20*. 73*  *.*59,300 

Nissile  procureaent.  Air  force 

57)020  0   1051  6.90). )*5  l.)85.000  10,917.700  2.173.000  *.0I*.355  7e8,0fJO 

h,TS(;  o.w*.«,     ^:»57:ooo  5.0*7.0*10         !!?:?':!! 

T0TA4.:  6?903?)*5  5.8*2.000  10,917.700  7,220.000  *.01*.)55  1.378.000 

Otncr  procureaent.  Air  Force 

57   3080  0    1  051  8.853.090  *.*)1,000  9.538.000  *. 769,000  66*, 910  )38,00fi 

mYM:  2,7*2,000  3,*22,000  ???:?'jl' 

TOTAL.:  *       ileirWO  7?17S,000  '       9,538,000  8,191.000  68*. 910  1.018.000 

Operation  and  Naintensnce 
Operation  and  aaintenanca.  Air  Force 

57  )*00  0    1   051  19.093,165  15.86*. 000         20.92*,*00  17.2*8,000  1.831.235  1.3e*,OfiO 

MIOR:  2,179,*00  2.962,000  802,600 

TOTAL:  lirwillM  18,0*3, *00         20.92*, *00         20,230,000  1,831.235  2,186,600 

Mil  itary  Personnel 
Military  personnel.  AJr  Force 

57   3500  0    1051  17,572,005  17,221,000  19,187,900  18,eo*.fJOO  1.615.895  1.583.000 

mYm!;  276.000  26*. 000  ;\l:^Jt 

TOTAL:  17l572?005  17?*97loOO  19.187.900  19,068,000  1,615,895  1.571,000 

Research,    OevelopMnt,   Test,   and  Evaluation 

Research,    development,    test,   and  evaitiation.  Air  Force 

57   3600  0    1051  13.506.2*7  6,980.000  15.578.500  8.101.000  2.072.253  '-'fM';' 

PftioN:  *.93U.OnO  5,191.000  W.'.Jtl 

TOTAL:  "**lS?506r2*7  ll'ilo'oOO  151578.500  13,592.000  2.072.253  1,682.000 

Mi  I itary  Personnel 

Reserve  personnel.   Air  Force 

57   3700  0    1   051  566.631  *93,000  622,500  515,000  53.669  52.000 

niTm;  )?.«Km  fo.ooo    ^b^ooo 

TOTAL:  5661631  525.000  622, yxi  605.000  55.669  80. OO'. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  aaintenance.   Air  Force  Reserve 

57   37*a  0    1   051  872. *61  770,000  907.700  798.000  35.239  28.f..i;. 

PRIOR:  35.000  60.000  *5,0CO 

TOTAL:  e72?*6i                805.000  907.700                878.000                   35.239                   73.0fO 
Operation  and  aaintenance.  Air  National  Guard 

57  38*0  0    1051  1,810.3*8            1,669,000  1,830,100     '       1,687.000                   19.752     .             le.CO' 

PRIOR:     •  79,000                                                   123,000 ^jji'!!: 

TOTAL:  llSioIwe  lIwIoOO  1.8)0,100  1,810,000  19,752  62,0',' 

Military  Personnel 

National   Ctiard  personnel.   Air  Force 

57   3850  0    1051  868.578  sis.OOO  995,100  966.000  126,522  ^"'"J!? 

PRIOR:  27.000  22, WW l!:?2? 

TOTAL:  8681578 67o'oOO     '         995,100  988,000  126,522  118.000 
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CBO/BUnCET   ANALYSIS  DIV(MAR*OR      )  CBO  EST.    OF   PRES.   WHERE  BUDGET  YEAR  DATA 

(UNiriEO  BUDGET)  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

P63  SORTED  BY:    SCOM, FUNC,SFUN,TIO 

(AMOUNTS    IN  THOUSANDS) 


Defense  Subcoaaittee 


OT>nration  and  Maintenance 

Opvration  and  aaintenance.  Defense  agencies 

9/  OHM)  0   1   051 

NEW: , 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Claias,   Defense 
97  0102  0    1  051 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 
9?  010*  0  1  051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Procurement  ' 

Prociireaent,   Defense  agencies 
97  0300  0    1   051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

OKrciise  production  act  purchases 
9?  0360  0    1   051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Research,    Oevolopucnt,    Test,   and  Evaluation 

Research,    dcvciopaciit.   test,  and  evaluation.  Defense  agencie 

97  0100  0    1    051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Director  of  test  and  evaluation.   Defense 
97  0*50  0    I   051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

RevolvinQ  and  Manageacnt  Funds 
Dclensn  stock  fund 
9'  1961  0  *  051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Al  lowanccs 
Oirier   legislation 

97  9912  0    1   051  . 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Defense-related  activities 

Other    Inilependunt  Agencies 

Central    Intelligence  Agency 

Payaont   to  the  Central    Intelligence  Agency  retircaent  and  di 

56   3100  0    1   05* 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 


1985 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

1986 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  COLl 

BA            OUTLAYS 

7.076.069 

6 

,311.000 
35*. 000 

7 

.568,900 

6.735.W)0 
02.000 

*92,831 

12*. COO 
538.0JIO 

7,076.069 

6. 665, DUO 

7 

,568,900 

7.627,000 

*92,831 

962.000 

1*6.500 

155,000 
33.000 

158,300 

15*. 000 
*.i)00 

11,600 

-l.WO 

-29.0'"J 

1*6.5f»0 

188,000 

158.300 

158.000 

11,800 

.  -30.or)<) 

2,870 

2.657 
3)8 

3.200 

2.800 
200 

330 

1*3 
-138 

2,870 

2.995 

),200 

3.000 

3)0 

5 

1.166.201 

186.000 
585.000 

1 

.391.900 

223.000 
735,000 

225.699 

37.000 
150.600 

1,166.201 

771,000 

1 

, 391,900 

958,000 

225,699 

167,000 

10.000 

0 
0 

• 

59.000 

0 
0 

*9,000 

0 
0 

10.000 

0 

59.000 

0 

*9.000 

0 

inse  agencie 

*. 2)6. 327 

1 

,882.000 
.3*6.000 

7, 

,053.900 

3. 171,000 
1,973,000 

2.817,57) 

1,292.0'.0 
627.0i.^> 

*.2}6.)27 

), 

,228.000    - 

7, 

,053.9U0 

5,117,000 

2.817.57) 

1.919. DOG 

59.000 

17.000 
3*.')00 

103.500 

31.000 
38.000 

**,500 

1*.ObO 
«.00u 

59.000 

51.000 

103.500 

69.000 

**,V«0 

18.  Of* 

1)0.700 

99.332 
-99.332 

193.500 

1*6.610 
21,000 

62,800 

*7.27« 
12).) 3? 

1)0.700 

0 

193.500 

170.610 

62.800 

170.610 

0 

0 
0 

188.700 

69,800 
0 

188.700 

69.rj0 

0 

0 

188.700 

69,800 

188,700 

69.80<i 

TOTAL: 


99.300 
99,300 


99.300 
0 


99.)U0 


109.500 
109,500 


109.500 
0 


109.500 


10,200 
10,200 


10,200 
0 


10,200 


Ociier    Independent  Agencies 
Intelligence  Comnunity  Staff 
Intelligence  coeatinity  staff 
95  010O  0    1   051 


,    OE 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Defense  S<ibco«nittee 
NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

20, /97 

13,716 
7,113 

21.900 

19,710 
2,029 

1,10) 

5.991 
-5.11* 

COIWITltC    TOTAL.. 

20,797 
253,552,;!B3 

20,859 

151,933,192 
66.032,66? 

21,900 
281,576,950 

21,739 

171, OW, 673 
80.073,179 

31 

1.10) 
,021,667 

880 

16,08*,*81 
11.010.517 

253.552,283 

220,965.85* 

281,576,950 

251.090.852 

31, 

,U21,667   ' 

30.121.998 
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rtMrnimrrt   UUIVSIS  OIVIHARUM      )  C80  tST.    Of   «CS.    WMCRE   BUOCCT  VCM  OATA 

?f£{?V?S  LSS^tT^        '''*''^''""      '  TTCHEATER   THAU  CWMNT   VtA«  DATA 

"'  SM"i«.u  »  "(AlCWtTS    IN   THOOSANOS) 

.^M  19M  DirrcRcncE 

Cnerqy  •nd  Witar  SodC«»  "■'  C0L2  -  C0L1 

•A     OUTLAYS  8A     OUTLAYS  BA     OUTLAYS 

NATIONAL  OEFCHSC 

Atoaic  energy  d«renM  activiti** 

Uepxriacnt   of   tnnnjy 

Atoaic  trvcrqy  Derensa  Activities 

Atoaic  energy  dafens*  activitia* 

89  0220  0    >   053  5  6M,190  1,116,611  e,0li6,900  »,292,S1S  2,1611,710  '-'".J^f 

TOTAL:  ""VXn'.W  ""V.Viz"'ivi  ""V'(M.Wi  ""t*700,000  2.i6«,TI0  867.IIH 

CtnCRAL   SCIENCE.    SPACE.    AflO   TECHNOLOGY 
General    science  and  basic   rescarcfi 
Energy  Prograai  . 

General   science  and   research  actlvttie* 

89  0222  0.25.  ^^^^  5„,  ,„  ,50.787  685.%00  ^6..0.6  .67,211  .11.229 

PWIORS  *  «»••••••    »*****>*••**    .«•*•**••**«•    ••»•••••»—»—• 

„,^.  jiiliM 5oi?7ii 685,»O0  611.771  167.211  128,056 

ENERGY 

Energy  supply 

Energy  supply,  WcO  activities 

«.?s{;  '■'"•*•'    '.??J:5s  J:^:^  Ji33. !!:!!! :^^ 

TOTAL:  i*955*i»9  '       V'lm'iri  '        iIwImi  2.025.087  Hl.182  -71.890 

Power  Narkating  Adainistrstion  »^i«i.,— ,i«« 

Opcratfon  and  aaintananca.   Southeastern  Power  AdainUtration 

89  0102  0  1  271  ^^^  ,,  ,„        ,^^j„        ,,,,00        .5.9|0         *.07,        ^..617 

TOTAL:  »'t»        "Iwj        W.'wi  S«I"i  ""     ".071        12.5'5 

Energy  Prograas 
Nuclear  waste  disposal   fund 

69  5227  0  2  271  127,669  .87.000  571. •60  2«-I12  21J.T9.  98,710 

^^:  •  117,208  mo,89e  J.6W 

total:  i27?6*9 i2i'208 57lli60  U26?628  2*1,791  102.*20 

Energy   inror^tion,   policy,   and   regulation 

Departaenial  Adainistration 

Ocpartacntal   adainistration 

89  0228  0   1276  ,„  „,  .e.62»  ,70,«l.  >^.W  16,615  11.1|7 

„75X;  iii.*7«i  I?t:!?^ :::.:: 

'  total:  ijl'w  i2i?850  iroyiii Uriw  36.M5  J6.509 

HAIURAL   RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMCNT 
water  resources 
Departacnt  of  Defense — Civil 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civi  I 
Inland  waterways  trust   fund 

20  8861   0  7  101  -  0  196,000  137,200  196,000  117,200 

Niw:  A  0  ^' 

PKIOH:  O  . - 

j„^.  i  0       i96?000       117.200       196,000       117,200 

Revolving  fund  "     - 

96  1^02  0  moi  ,        ,000         7,000         7,000         7.000        -J.OOO 

fuToK;  -'.wo  0 2.900 

total:  0  6*100  7.000  .7.000  7.000  900 

C0l«.TTEE  TOTAL..    EW       Ener«r^jn-  Water  Subcoa-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,^^„  ,,^^,3,  ,,0„.622  I.SMTJSe 

total:  ^65^011  '*'T9io?076  ""i"686y655  "'ir«J.»l  1.011,622  1.211,  It:. 

(AHOUHTS    IN  THOUSANDS) 

Forerrt  Operations  Subcoaa  1985  1986  ?i[""coLi 

BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

IHTERNATIOMAL   AffAIRS  * 

Foreign  econoaic  and  financial   assistance 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Nultilateral   Assistance 
Contribution  to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  an 

^'~"°''*'  new:  119.721  11.972  182,871  18.287  •i3,1'.8  <..315 

PNIOK:  16,0*7  ll'Jtl. fill" 

TOTAL:  ""   119.721        10,019       182,871        56.100        13, 1U8        26.081 

Contribution  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation 

11  0078  0  1  151            ^^^  ^           ^       j^  „jj       ,,  „„  ,5  Ojj  ,5,0:3 

PRIOR:  ^                 0  0 •• 

TOTAL-  0            0  *'i5?031        15.033  35,011        35. Oj: 
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Foreign  Operations  Subcoaa  1985  1986  DIFFERENCE 

BA     OUTLAYS  BA     OUTLAYS  Ba"*"  OUTLAYS 

Contribution  to  the  African  Davelopaent  Fund 
II  0079  0  1  151 

'*"°"-                                    !!:?!? 56,150                                           .-12,810 

"^*'-=  50,000                  68*960 7^000 56^150  25*000                -w'iio 

Agency  for   International   Oevelopaent 

Functional  devalopoant  assistance  prooraa 

11    1021  0   1    151 

f^T^.  1.6*6.15*               2M,6rr           1,655.900  201,676                   9,5*6                   1,C5V 

""""•                                       , I'.j^'JtVt  ..  1.2*0,908                                                   115!622 

"^*«-=  1,6*6.15*           1.127,901  *       1*655*900  '        .****?58* 9^5*6               "yl'.u\ 

Departaant  of  State 

Other 

International  narcotics  control 

II  1022  0  1  151 

P-7S:                                                 SO'*"                  '*'«:  57.529  18.697  7.112  2.174 

'"''*•  ,.^ It'.lll 28.67*  *;*!.- 

TOTAL:  JO.  21 7  *0*5T*  57?529  H'lVi  V.Vil  I'll' 

Higration  and  refugee  assistance 
19  11*1  0  1   151 

"EW:  125.500  222.968  337.680  211.111  12,180  8.1*3 

'"'OR:  90,106  86, *2*  -1,682 

TOTAL:  125,500  111,07*  117.680  117.715  I2?I80  *"661 

Funds  Appropriated  to  tl<c  President 
Agency  for  International   Oevelopaent 
Private  sector  revolving  fund 
72  *1*1   0  1   151 

NEW:  16.000  6,018  20,000  7.57*  *.000  1   5^6 

WOR:  *.529  10.91*  6,185 

TOTAL:  16,000  10.567  20.000  I8,*88  VWO  7*921 

International   security  assistance   .  .    -  . 

International   Security  Assistance 
Econoaic  support  fund 
11    1017  0  1   152 

MEW:  1.8*1.000  2,216.257  *, 078. 000  2,338,*I6  237,000  122.159 

'•'OR:  1,557,859  1.462.576  .    -95.283 

TOTAL:  1,8*1.000  3.77*.  116  *,078.000  1.600.992  217.000  "*         26?e7C 

Military  assistance 
11    1080  0  1    152 

"EW:  805.100  792.*25  9*9,150  91*. 160  1**.250  1*1,73^ 

'*'0R:  18,500  I0.*66  -8.01* 

TOTAL:  805.100  810.925  9*9.150  9**,626  1**.290  *  111^701 

International  ailitary  education  and  training 
11   1081  0  1   152 

"EW:  56,221  25.299  65.650  29,5*1  9.*29  *,2*i: 

'"'OR:  _  ^  21.*82  25.822  2.1ft.'i 

TOTAL:  96.221  ii.TSI  65^650  55^565  9?*2»  I'.lil 

Foreign  ailitary  sales  credit 

11   1082  0  1    152 

^"EW:  *.919.900  1,297.190  5.655.000  1.7*0.3*9  715.500  **1,159 

'"'0":  I.IIO.MO  2.**8.209  1.117.909 

TOTAL:  *.919,9O0  2,*07,*90  5.655.000  *. 188.558  7157)00         *1?78ir06e 

COMNITTCC  TOTAL..   FA      Foreign  Operations  Subcoaa 

»EW:  11.869.615  *. 791, 087  11,112.011  5.557.0*6  1.2*2.198  761.959 

'"'OR:  *. 019, 262  5.*07,956  1,168.69* 

TOTAL:  11.869.615  8,812.M9         11.112.011         10.965.002  1.2*27198        ^^'riMrisi 

(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 

Hud- independent  Subcoaa  igaj  ,9,4  DIFFCRCNCC 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

GENERAL   SCIENCE.    SPACE.    AND  TECHNOLOGY  "  '~^"^»  •*  '^"^'^  »*  *^"^ 

General   science  and  basic  research 

Other   Independent  Agencies 

National   Science  Foundation 

Research  and   related  activities 

«9  0100  0   1  251 

^"EW:                  1.10*. 910       66*.  199     1.397,750       767,165        92,8*0       101,166 
►"•O":  565,615  59*, 59*  28.959 

TOTAL:  1,10*.910     1,229.81*     1,197,750     1,161.959       92,8*0       112,125 

U.S.   Antarctic  prooraa 
*9  0200  0  1  251 

■£*:                                               110.080  3*.  1*5  120.100  *2.015  10.020  7,69;i 

'"'0":  68.850  75.626  6.776 

TOtAL:  110.080  103,195  120.100  117.661  10.020  *      1».*66 
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Hua-intfndunt   Subco 


C80  csT.  or  rues,  whirc  buocct  vcam  data 

IS  CRCATCR  THAN  CIMKENT  VEAft  DATA 
SOMTCO  BY:  SCOM.  ruNC.  SFUN.  T  10 

(AMOONIS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

IMS 

■A  OUTLAYS 


1M6 

M  OUTLAYS 


April  SO,  1985 


OirrEREMCE 

C0L2   -   C0L1 

BA  001LAYS 


SiMc*  ri  iqKt 

National  Aerwwiitics  »nd  Spac*  A<l«ini»tralia« 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AOoimnrat lOn 
Msoarch  and  proqraa  BanageMni  (Space  riightl 

80  0101  0   I  m 

NEW: 
fftlON: 

TOTAL: 

RpMarcb  and  dawlopMnt  (Spac«  flifhtl 

60  OlOa  0   1   »J  

NCW: 
MIOK: 

•     TOTAL; 


iST.JOO 

'mt.wo 


12.6B1 


WT.WM 

iOI.MW 


SiB.liB 


182. 09t 
107. 6»0 


M1.?00 
Ml, 200 


W.iJO 


Space,    tcianc*.   applications,   and  technolegy 

taaoarch  and  pro«raa  aanagoMnt  (Syaco  scione*.   applicatii 

ao  010)  0   I   2M 


KV: 
MIOII: 


TOTAL: 


Mi.n* 


il89. 7*2 


*0t.90« 
1*,*69 


709.300 
709,100 


>78,iai 


5*8, *S* 

108,910 


?>:.000 
2M,U00 


?2.e7v 

-l.li' 


«*l.200 


<*nstrwction  or  racilitiot  (S»oc«  acionco,   appi  icationa,   aiirt 


SO  0107  0   I   2M 


NCW: 
raiOR: 

TOTAL: 


s.Me 


««0.171 


».712 


**9.600 
k*9.600 


6»7,16* 


*11.«S2 
1»,2«* 


207,900 
207.900 


19. 72i 


166. ^Cr 

1.W.-I 


8.100 


Metcarch  and  dovolopMnt  (Spaco  acipnce,   applications,   and   t 
80  0108  0   1   25*  ^_  ,.5«*.000 

MIOK: 


6.6M 


87»,8*0 
>7»,822 


11,000 

ii,orjO 


**B.876 


7.798 


8,*00 
8.*00 


167. t*  J' 


7,726 
77i 


9.2*1 


*,700 
*.7«0 


8,  Ml 


5*1 
2,086 


1,009.M8 
666.521 


TOTAL: 


1.56*. 000 


Stipportino  space  activities  ..    ^•.. 

Research  and  progra*  ■anageawnt   (Supportfnt  space  activities 
80  0101  0   1   255  ^^  5,  ^ 


T0T«L:  5«,*0« 

Space  riight,  control,  and  data  coawnications  (Supporting  • 
•0  0105  0   1   255  ^^  ^  ,^ 

raiM: 


TOTALS 


79*.HJ0 


Construction  or  racilities  (Supporting  space  activities) 
•0  0107  0  1255  ^_  „„, 

raMR:  

ToiM.:  n,rM 

Kesearch  and  davelopaent  (Supporting  space  activities) 

1*,S08 

1«,«00 


1,**7,662 


55.670 
2.9*1 

S«.«11 


572,90* 
168.500 

7*1. «0« 


8.520 

59.020 


1.8rj2.100 

1,802,100  1.675.811 


218,100 
218.100 


t.627 


iii.**e 

9*.7f>1 


59,200 
59,200 


808,100 
808,100 


56,S 
2.1 

59.  t 


581. 97« 
219.1*5 


80  0108  0    )    255 


MM: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


ENCRCV 

Energy  supply 

(fr*ireniw«ial    frotcction  Agency 

Envi  ronM!ni»«    froteet ion  Agency 

mt%m»rc*%  and  develapMnt   (energy  supply) 

68  0107  0   1   271 

NIW: 
PRIOK: 

TOTAL: 

NATURAL   RrS4MKE$  AND  (NVIRCWENT 
Pollution  control   and  »bate««nt 
Hazardous   substance    response  trust   runo 
20  B)<i5  0   7   10* 

nCW: 
PRION: 

TOTAL: 


52,117 

'52.1J7 


67.5*0 


10.C54 
11,081 

**«,TJ» 


15.70I 
19.215 


91.100 
91.100 


801.121 


62. >M 


600 
600 

12.600 
12,600 


228, 1*9 


610 
-3^ 


57i 


9,07? 
50.6145 


16,200 
16.200 


71,1 


11, ii* 
15.«08 


•.TOO 

8.100 


59,717 


810 
1,536 


620.00(J 


M.916 


210.791 
189.709 


61, 061 

61,861 


26.M8 


18.559 

1*,050 


1,*00 
1.*00 


*.!*< 


1,008 
■16,083 


620,000 


Rescarcn  and  devclopaent  (RoMotion  control  and  abatoMnt) 
68  0107  0    I    30* 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 

Abateawnt.   control,   and  coaplianc* 

68  0108  0   1    10*  

■Of: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


116,518 
1M.SM 


*00,500 


19.110 
8*. 296 


900,000 
900.000 


52.609 


3fi6,000 
320.937 


9.526 
9.526 


•15,075 


2.85« 

1*,815 


*51,087 
*5i.087 


121.*26 


21*. 7*2 
23*, 663 


150.537 
150.517 


626,937 


*3.aVi 
80.539 


280,000 
280,000 


17,673 


95.2rv 
iii.2ai 


**9.605 


*95,500 
*95,500 


121.591 


211.  Ml 

2*9.789 


13.999 
13,999 


2M,*37 


3.92^ 
-1,757 


*81.170 


*2,*13 
*2,*11 


167 


18,6:9 
1*.»iC 


11,56; 
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CBO  EST.  OF  PRES.  MHERE  BUDGET  YEAR  OATA 
IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  OATA 
SONTEO  BY:  SCOM, ruNC,SFUN,TID 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS)  . 


Hud- Independent  Subco 


Salaries  and  expenses 
68  0200  0   1   30* 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

COMMFRCE   AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

Mortgage  credit  and  deposit   insurance 

Other    Indeperidont  Agencies 

National   Credit  Union  Adicinistratien 

Centr.il    liquidity  racility 

25  **70  0  1  171 

MEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Other  ndvanccaent  or  coaa«rce 

C^ncral    Services  Adeinistration 

orrice  or   mroraation  Resources  Manageaent 

Consucicr   inFormation  center  Tund 

*7  I*'jit9  0   3   376 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

TRANSPORTATION  * 

Air   transportation 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adainistration 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adainistration 
Research  and  dcvslopaent  (Air  transportation) 
80  0108  0  1  *02 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DCVELOPHCNT 

Coaaiinity  developaent 

Oepariaent  or  Housing  and  Urban  Developaent 

Policy  Developaent  and  Research 

Research  and  technology 

86  0108  0  1  *5I 

NCW: 
miOR: 

TOTAL: 


1985 


1986 


OUTUYS 


OUTLAYS 


DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  COLT 

A     OUTLAYS 


65«,*12 
65*.*12 


571.938 
51.665 


105.000 
105.000 


625,601 


0 
99.000 


65*. 696 
65*, 696 


572.20* 
77.102 


1.1W 

1,1*9 


99,000 


0 
878 


106,000 

106.000 


6*9.106 


0 
101,000 


28* 

talk 


266 
21.*17 


•  r« 


1,2*9 
1,2*9 


101,000 


0 

1,1*9 


1.000 
1,000 


21,701 


0 
2.00r. 


1,1*9 


100 
100 


2.000 


b 

271 


271 


1*2.  *00 

188.120 
115.1*8 

35*. 000 

19*.  700 
1*8.963 

11.600 

6.380 
11.815 

1*2,  *00 

121, *68 

35*,000 

3*3.663 

11,600 

20.195 

16.900      ^ 
16.9U0 


5.070 
17,**8 


Nanagoawnt  and  Adainistration 

Salaries  and  expenses.    Including  transFer  or  funds  (Coaaunit 

86  01*3  0   1  *51 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


186.07* 
186,07* 


22,518 


15*. 8*5 
35.893 


18,900 
18.900 


5.670 
13.300 


TOTAL: 

Disaster  ralier  and   insurance 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Disaster   Rcl ieF 
Disaster  relief 
11  U039  0    I   *53 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Other   Independent  Agencies 
Federal   Eaergency  Manageaent  Agency 
National    flood   insurance  fund 
58  *236  0  1  *51 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

INCOME   SECURITY 

Housing  assistance 

Oepartaent  or  Housing  and  Urban  Developaent 

Manageaent  and  Adainistration 

Salaries  and  expenses.    Including  transTor  or  Tunds  (Housing 

86  01*3  0  1  60*  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


190,718 


191,020 
191.020 


18,970 


159.691 
11.229 


2.000 
2,000 


-*.1*8 
-1.5*8 


190,922 


*.9*6 
*.9*6 


*.8*8 

-*.66* 


1** 


100,000 

18,750 
166.629 

19*. 000 

19*. 000 
173. *35 

9*. 000 

175.250 
-193.19* 

100,000 

185.179 

19*. 000 

367.* 35 

9*.000 

-17,9** 

95.06* 

0 
7*. 96* 

98,*59 

0 
92,208 

3.395 

0 
17,2** 

95,06* 

7*. 96* 

98,*59 

92,206 

3.395 

17.2** 

62.500 
1 1 . 526 


TOTAL: 

VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 
Incoae  security  For  vete.'ans 
Vctcr.ins  Adainistration 
Vetcr.tns  Adainistration 
Coapcns.1t  ion 
36  OlCJ  0  1  701 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


7*. 026 


7*. 026 


96.138 
96,128 


81,525 
1 1 . 526 


93.051 


22,112 
22.112 


19,025 
0 


19.025 


10,197,300 

9.3511.639 
e'i?.061 

1U.**6,000 

9,579.39* 
818.106 

2*8.700 

22;i.7'^5 

10,197.31X1 

10.190.700 

lO.KiiG.WW 

10.*I7.500 

2:;8.70O 

220.e... 

9890 
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CBO  EST.  Of  ntn.   umcmc  budget  vtAa  data 

IS  GMCATEK  TKAM  CUKREMT  VEAK  DATA 
SCOM.FUNC.SrUN.TID 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


April  SO,  1985 


1905 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

190* 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

DirfERECCE 

C0L2  •  C0L1 

BA            OUTLAYS 

Pensions 

36  015*   0    1    701 

NEW: 

Mian:             • 

3,8M.  100 

3.5I8.9?5 
3W.975 

3.9110,700 

3.6?1,5?« 
315,179       . 

86.6(10 

e2.59C 

-JU.79C 

TOTAL: 

3.a5«.ioo 

3.888.900 

3,9H0.700 

3.936.700 

86,600 

47. 801/ 

Buri.!!   b«n«ritt  and  aitcel  laneou*  atsistanc* 
36  0I»  0   1   701 

NEW: 

nnoR: 

135.700 

135.522 

178 

1M.100 

1*3.922 
178 

B.MO 

8.M>v 

1: 

TOTAL:      . 

135,700 

135.700 

1M.100 

mil.  too 

-    e.iioo 

8,*r.o 

Hospital  and  aMical  car*  for  veterans 
Hedicai  car* 
36  0160  0    1   703 

NEW: 

nnoR: 

a. 781.904 

7,6li0.15«l 
1.000.87« 

9.090.000 

7.908.308 
957.172 

308.096 

26r.1li6 
-U3.702 

"  TOTAL: 

Other  veteran*  benefitt  and  icrvices 
Dcpariaent  of  Defcnte—Ci  vi  I 
Ccaetcrial    Expenses.    Aray 
Salaries  and  expenses 
21    1805  0    I    705 

HCW: 
PNIOR: 

TOTAL: 


8,781.904 

7.759 
7.759 


8.641.028 


6.284 
2.000 


8.284 


9.090.000 

14.778 
14.778 


B.865.*7« 


6.502 
2.164 

S.«6« 


308.096 

7.019 
7.019 


224.444 


218 

164 


*•* 


veterans  Adainistration 
Veterans  Adainistration 
General   operating  expenses 
36  0151   0   1    705 

NCW: 
rRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

ADMINISTRATION  Of   JUSTICE 

.rederai    law  enforceaent  activities 

Oepartacnt  of  Housing  and  ^^r^>^n  Oevetopaent 

Nan«9caent  and  Adainistration 

Salaries  and  expenses.    Including  transfer  of  Tends  (federal 

86  0143  0   1   751  ^  ^^ 

NEW:  2».96> 

PRIOR: 


746.120 

6e6.3(H> 

60.054 

749.412 

€89.459                     3.292 
59.820 

3.139 
-2i'. 

746. T20 

746,354 

749.412 

7U9.279                     3.292 

2.925 

22.004 
3.52* 


25.965 


■     TOTAL: 

fair  Housing  and  Equal  OpporuMity 
fair  housing   initiative* 
66  0151  0  1   751 

MM: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

CCNCRAL   (»VERNMEIir 

Executive  direction  and  aanagoacnt 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Council  on  Environaental  (Xiality  end  Office  of  Env i ronaenta  1  Quality 

Council  on  Env i ronaenta t  Qoality  and  Office  of  Environaental 

II    1453  0    1   802 


25.526 


26.267 
26.267 


22.>9» 

3.683 


9«£ 

159 


26.273 


302 


7ii5 


• 

• 

0 

10.000 

6.O00 
0 

10,000 

6,000 
0 

0 

0 

10.000 

6.000 

10.000 

6.000 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Mud- Independent  SuOcoaa 
NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

700 

663 

32 

705 

666 

17 

i 

5 

-15 

COMMITTEE   TOTAL..    IM 

700 
32.027.925 

26, 
5, 

715 

,403.156 
,230.318 

705 
33.794,574 

705 

27.777,SS»I 
5.329.376 

5 
1,766. 6^19 

1.374.176 
99.0ve 

32.027,925 

31, 

,633.474 

33.794.574 

33. -.06,710 

1.766.649 

1.473.236 

INTERNATIONAL  Af FAIRS 

foreign  econoaic  and   financial   assistance 

Departaent  of  State 

Other 

Coavact  of  free  association 

19  0117  0   1    151 

NIW: 
PRIOR: 

0 

0 
0 

299.270 

299.270 
0 

299,270 

299.270 
0 

TOTAL: 


299,270 


299,270 


299.270 


299.270 
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(AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 

Interior  Suteeaaittee  1985  1986  OlFFEREnCE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 
BA  OUTLAYS  8*  OUTLAYS  RA  OUTLAYS 

ENERGY 

Energy   supply 
Dcfiartacnt  of  the  Treasury 
liiiancial   Nanagcacnt  Service 
fnergy  security  reserve 
20  0112  0   1   271 

"fW:  -5,375.000  0  0  O  5.375.000  C' 

PRIOR:  50.458  181.654  131.1% 

TOTAL:  -5,375.000  50.458  u  181.654  5,3/5.000  *    131*190 

NATURAL   RESOURCrS  AND  (HVIRONntNT 
Conservation  and    land  aanagciaent 
Oepartacnt  of  Agriculture 
forest  Service 
Construction 
12   1103  0    I    302 

R€M:    .  35.050  159.598  209.637  128.2'y8  174,587  -31.3«Hi 

PRIOR:  106.466  91.617  -14,84V 

TOTAL:  35.050  266.064  209.637  219.915  174.587  -46. 14% 

National  forest  tystea 
12  1106  0  1   302 

NEW:  1.094,793  954.968  I.l03,342  960,855  8.549  5.e<:/ 

,  PRIOR:  121,226  139.823  18.5^7 

TOTAL:  T. 094,793  1,076.194  1.103,342  _1.100.678  8,5*9  24,46^ 

Acquisiticn  of   lands  for  national   forests,   special   acts 
12  5208  0  2  302 

•  f^M.  766  "5  «'">  «T*  M  29 

PRIOR:  121  I2J  £ 

TOTAL:  766  766  BOO  795  34  » 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 
12  9973  U   7   302 

»«:                                                  181.043  88  199.717  5.190  18.674  5.102 

""<*:  167.334  179.603  12.269 

'<"*L:  181.043  167.422  199.717  184^793  ie?67«  17^371 

Ocp.-«rtaicnt  of  the   Interior 

Riirr.iu  of  L.ind  K-tnagcnnnt  ;  > 

Service  cliarges.   deposits,   and  forfeiture* 

14  'MM  O  2  Ha 

„"™:  1.0T0  840  5.920  1.130  1.850  470 

""0":  2.902  3.230  128 

T0'«-:  *.070  3.742  5.920  4*560 1*850 c's 

Raitie    iaprovcaents  * 

14   5)32  0  2   302 

^RTW:  10.000  6.450  10.460  6.747  460  297 

"'OR:  _  ^  4.175  3.550  -625 

^OTAL:  10,000  10.625  10,460  10,897  460  ' -328 

Recreational   resources 

N^itiorial    Park  Service 

National  park  tystea  visitor  facilitie*  fund 

14  5078  0  2   303 

"E«:  5,860  2,528  6,500  3.655  2.620  1,12? 

'•"°*: 3,500  3,236  -264 

™TAL:  5,680  6.028  8,500  *         I'.lVy 2*620 863 

United  Slates  fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Sport   fish   restoration 
14  8151   0   7  303 

*£^:  0  0  44.000  0  44.000  0 

PRIOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  0  0  44.000  0  44.000  0 

C0MHUNI1Y   AND  REGIONAL   DCVCLOPHCNI 

Area  and   regional   Oevelopmcnt  . 

Bureau  of    Indi.in  Affairs 

Operation  of    Indi.in  progrjns   (Area  and   regional   dcvclopacnti 

14  2100  0    1   452 

"tW:  495.183  345.142  '    502.208  350.039  7.025  4.857 

"'•"<*:  159.489  144.648  -14.841 

'0'*<-:  495.183  504.631  502.208  ((94.687  7.025  -9.94^ 

liMlian    lo^in  gu.iranty  and    insurance   fund 
14   44)0  0   3   452 

TW:  0  O  1.465  1.485  1.485  1.485 

PKIOR:  4.470  4.000  -470 

TOTAL:  0  4.470  1.485  5.485  1.485  l.Oii 

Miscnl  i.inooiis   trust   funds   (Area  and  regional  dcvelopaent) 
14  Wli  U    /  452 

"•"M:  403.503  399.508  418.908  414.759  15.405  15.251 

••""OR:  3.2/1  3,995  721. 

10'*L:  403,503  402,779  418,908  418,754  15,405  15,97> 
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(UNIFIED  BUOCti  I  SORTED  BY:    SCOM,  FUHC,  SFUN.  T  ID 

"^"^  (AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 

IQMS  19M  OlFFCRCtXE 

interior   SwbcoaMi  tlC«  """  C0L2   -   COLI 

BA  OOTLAVS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

tOOCATlOfl.    TRAINI.1C,   tHPLOYMtNT,    AND  SOCIAL   SERVICES 

Rcseirch   and   general    efluotion  eidi  • 

Other   Independent  Agencies 

Saithsonian  Institution 

Salaries  and  expenses 

33  0100  0    I   M3 

-ew-  1M.»15  1M,026  180.525  159,385  18.110  '*'Ji' 

wiTSI;  ...„L. !!:!?! l?:-" ""- 

TOTAL:  1627*15  161.732  180.525  178.723  18.110  16.991 

Restoration  and   renovation  of  bMildin9S 

33  0132  0  1503  „  ^„  ^  7,4  ,». ,«  io,317  665  5.581 

H,7S{;  ?:?t!: h?!! :!:*" 

TOIAl:  Vi'Xn  1^600  11.1*0  13,709  665  109 

Const  met  ion 

33  0133  0  1  503  ,  O  «  000  H.OOO  •.000  1,000 

f^\  12.000  7,000 ;5.000 

TOTAL:  0        12^000        1.000        11.000        1.000        -1.000 

Salaries  and  expanses.  National  Cellery  of  Art 

33  0200  0  1503  ^^  ,4  085        S2.658        J6.701        31.778  619         ?,1fO 

PRIOR:  liWl !:::: .'—. 

TOTAL:  ii'vA  yi'.Vn 36?7oi  J8.333  619  •« 

Salaries  and  expenses.   Uoodrow  Wi  Ison  Intomatlonal  Center  f 

33  0100  0   1  503  ,  „,  j,852  ,   „9  19*  W 

prTS:  ^-iil !:!!? :.!: 

total:  *r«58  V'wi  '"  2.»W  2.«52  '»•  "* 

GENERAL   PVIRfOSE   FISCAL  ASSISTAIKC 
Other  general   purpose  fiscal  assistance 
Oepartaent  of  the   interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Nenageaaat 
Psyiaents   in   lieu  of  taxes 
11  1111  0  1  852 

-ry.  102.900  102,900  105.000  105,000  2,100  2.100 

PRIOR:  ? 

TOTAL:  102?900  102*900  io5?000  105.000  2.100  2.100 

United  States  fish  and  wildlife  Service 

National  wildlife  refuge  fund 

11  5091   0  2  852  ,j  „  ,  j^  ,2,6,5  ,?,5M  300  3.878 

prvSrI  ^    »:«? ? :*:!?? 

TOTAL:  Vt'lll  ir595  "' 12.685  '2.511  100  -51 

COMMITTEE   TOTAL..    IN       Interior  Subcoe-ittee  .28,^.7,4,  2,161.238    '       3.160.153  2.500.005  5,971,917  335,76/ 

^"JJ:  6/1,897  789.935 _ :.::„; 

TOTAL:  '""2*81^791  *""2"836"lS5  ""V.VbO.Vii  ""'3"289'910  5.971.917  153.80!; 

(AHOUHTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 

ioA«  1986  DIFFERENCE 

Labor.   HHS  SubcoM  "85  'l"»«>  col2  -  COLI 

BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

EDUCATION,    TRAINING,    ENPLOYHENT,    AND  SOCIAL   SERVICES 

Eleeentary.    secondary,   and  vocational  education 

Oepartaent  of  Education 

Special    Institutions 

Aaericxn  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

91  060O  0  1  50.  .  ^  J  ^  ,  ^  5  5,0  5.510  10  10 

PRIOR:  0 0 : 

TOTAL:  5?500  5*500  5*510  5.510  10  10 

Higher  education 

Office  of  Postsecondary  Education 

Higher  education  facilities   loans  and   insurance 

p-Tsi  "•':: .. ^62? :::n! vA !:"! ?a 

TOTAL:  iilm        5?629 "1996  *       1.996        3.802       -J.633 

Special  Institution* 

Cailaudet  College 

91  0602  0  1  502  ^  ^^^  5,  „,        „,„,  ,„  U9 

PRIOR:  ...!:??? ? ------ 

TOTAL:  ji'TOO        60*700        58.889        58.889  189        -1.811 
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C80/BU0CCT  ANALYSIS  0 1 V( MARION  )  CBO  EST.  OF  PRCS.  WHERE  aUOCCT  VEM  DATA 

(UNIFIED  BUOCETI  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

Hi  SdRTCO  tV:  SCOM.FUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

Ubor.  HHS  aubCOM  I9a»  ,9M  DIFFtRrsCE 

BA     OUTLAYS  lA     OUTLAYS  BA*""  OUKAVS 

Research  and  genera  I  education  elds 
Other  Independent  Agencies 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Public  broedcatting  fund 
20  0151  0  I  503 

"21=  150.500      150.500      159.500      159.500       9.000        9.C00 

ruiun,  0  0  Q 

TOTALS  150,900      isolMO      1591900      1597500        V.WO         V'wii 

Training  and  eoployoent 

Oepartaent  of  Labor 

Capleyent  and  Training  Adainistration 

State  uoeapioyaent  insurance  and  eopioyoent  service  operatic 

16  0179  0  1  501 

«tW:  23.500  6,850  23.600  6.575-  100  -275 

PRIOR:  13,751  16,650  -27.101 

TOTAL:  21.500  50.601  23.600  'zi,m  100  -27ls79 

Other  leber  service* 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Salaries  and  expense* 
16  0200  0    1   505 

new:  117.095  138,210  1M.291  118.M8  1.199  688 

FRIOR:  10.691  10,503  -188 

TOTAL:  117.095  118,901  118,291  119,101  ".\n  500 

Social  •ervleo* 

Oepartaent  of  Health  and  Huaan  Service* 

Huaan  Devalop— nt  Services 

faally  social   services 

75  1615  0   1  506 

«tWi  736.910       731.191       710.991       736,976         1.061         5.78? 

F«IOR:  ■  17.955  5,507  -12,116 

TOIAL:  736.910      779.119      710.991      712.1S3 1^081      -367666 

HCALTN 

Health  care  service* 

Office  of  Assistant  Socratary  for  Health 

Retireaent  pay  and  aedicai  benefit*  for  coaal**iowed  officer 

75  0379  0   1  551 

■W:  72,121  69.210  97.702     '  75.909  25.581  6.669 

MIOR:  2,081  2.121  1,- 

TOTAL:  7a,121  71,121  97.702  7e7oil  islsil  67709 

Health  Care  Financing  Adainistration 
Grant*  to  *tate*  for  aedicaid 
75  0512  0  1   951 

•         "W:  21.815.191         21,126.807         23.016.000         22.681.918  1.170.509  1,558.111 

'"•OR:  1.170,193  331.082  -1.139.111 

TOTAL:  21,819.191         22,597.000         23.016.000         23,016,000  1,170,509  *         "it^V.liw) 

Legialative  Branch 
Other  Leg! dative  Branch  Agencie* 
Pro*pective  Payaent  Acsessaent  Coaalsslon 
99  3100  0  1  991 

WW:  t.121  2.121  3.210  2.910  816  816 

'••OR:  1,170    '  300  -8/0 

TOTAL:  2.121  j.291  3,210  3.210  816  -5* 

Health  rasearch 

Oepartaent  of  Health  and  Huaan  Service* 

Office  of  A**i*tant  Secratary  for  Health 

Public  liealth  service  aanageaent  (Health  rasearch) 

79  1101  0   I   992 

■CW:  59,060  27,8'i6  61,180  31,236  5.120  i.iVt 

'*'0R:  35.601  32.809  -2.79? 

TOTAL:  99.060  63,117  61,180  61.015  5.120  596 

Alcohol.   Drug  Abuse,   and  Mental  Health  Adainistration 
Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  aenui  health  (Health  rasearch) 
75  1361  0  1  952 

■CW:  375.119  278,957  175.191  263.571  15  -15,366 

'••OR:  91,985  115,660  ?o.6/t 

TOTAL:  375,119  373.912  375,191     .  379,231  15  5.289 

Education  and  training  of  health  cara  work  force 

National    Institutes  of  Health 

Research  resources  (Education  and  training  of  health  cara  wo 

75  0818  0  1  993 

•rw:  1,102  18        1,109  60  7  12 

FRIOR:  908  1,130  222 

TOTAL:  J, 102  956         1,109         1.190  7  231 

National  Cancer  Institute  (Education  and  training  of  health 
75  0819  0  1  551 

WW:  30.838         616       32.290  616        1.152  O 

rRIOR:  23.739  30.552  6.813 

TOTAL:  30.838        21.385        32,290        31,198         1.152         6.813 
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(UHlFitD  wubtM  SOdTEO  iV:    SCOM.FWtC.Sruil.TID      , 

**'  (AMMWTS    IN   THOVSANOS) 

,M«  1966  OlFrEKCNCC 

Uber.    MHS   SofcCOM  '^»  '  C0t2   -  COLI 

•A  OUTIAVS  6A  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

National    ln«titut«  •r  Canaral  Nadicat  SciMica*  (Education  an 

75  0651  0   1   553  ^ ^^  5,  ,,j  »»  ,„  ^  *,76, 

MIW:  '••'*•  .  .        Vt'^ !!! 

TOTAL:  59?337  Vk'.W  59.»12  59.966  75  N.995 

National    Cy«   Inttituta  (Education  and  training  of  haalth  car 

75  0667  0   1   553  ^  ^^  ,  ^  5  „,  ,  oOO  »  • 

Mioii: 3?? - . .?. . - 

TOTAt:  57*66  •.TOI  J.wi  i.706  »  » 

NCOICARE 

Nedicara 

Haaltlt  Car*  Financing  Adaittiatratlon 

fadaral   hospital    inauranca  trwat  fund 

20  8005  0  7  572  52.928.000         30.97».7N3         62.160.000         M.999.665  9.232.000         1«.0».1» 

MIMi  17.237.161  0 .'...'JtV.'.Vt. 

'  total:  52l92e7oOO         «i7><UM%         uIimImO         M.999,MS  9.232.000  767.961 

INCOME  SECOHITV  ,    .  ^,     „.. 

Canaral    r«tir«Mnt  and  diMblllty  Inauraneo  (aacludina  aocld 

Oapartaant  of  Labor 

E^ioynnt  and  Traininj  Adainiatratlon 

Advancot  to  tho  uno^ioyoant  trvat  fund  and  othar  fund*  (0«« 

16  0327  0   1   601  „j  ^  ,„  000  ,,4,000 

f^.  395,000  0 :!!!:??* 

total!  "•  395^000  """liilooo  iTilooo  iiilooo         -279.000 

E^ioywnt  Standards  Ad«ini  at  ration  ^,..k,.„„  i.m««! 

S«Miai   banofita  (CMwral   rot»r««nt  and  diMblllty  ln»«»f«nc 
16   1521  0    I  601  1^.  ,,00  N.bOO  N.SOO  •.500  1«»  W 

total!  irSo      iliii      JTw      ilsoo       100       100 

Slack   lung  disability  trust  fwid 

20  61M  0  7  601  ^^  ^,5,^  ,TO  073  999,000  999.000  35.b6S  26^7 

TOTAL:  9631537  in^OOO  999?000  999?000  35.«l63  26,000 

Othar   indepandant  Agancias 

Railroad  Notira«ant  Board  

Fadaral   oayaants  to  tb*  railroad  ratirsaant  accounts 

60  0113  0    1  601  ^^,  2.895,600  2,695.000  3,099,000  JOW-JSg  ^^""^  ^,'^\ 

MIOR:  "  '.WW     ....„,...-.  .........1-.- 

total!  V'tn'wi        V'vn.vit  ""\''fm.v»  ""VXw.'vi  203,*oo  205.2f.o 

'nail  industry  Mansion  fund 
"  *>"»'"'  new:  ..7b0.600        55.531     b,070,000        |0  ^       »29.b0.       -3b  736 

PRIOR:  2,263.b9N  fi:;::;:.  ..... 

VntLl  377bo7600  "*T3197«5  '"ToToIoOO  2.3b7,025  129. bOO  26.000 

fadaral   aaployoa  ratiraaant  and  disability 

Dapartaant  of  Labor 

Ei«ioyMnt  Standards  Adainistration  _^  ^,     _,... 

S«4k:<*i   banafits  (Fadoral  aa^loyao  ratlraaont  and  disability 

,6  1521  0   1  602  «w:  207.000  206,527  233,000  232.527  26.000  26.000 

fRioR:  *^*  ":: 

total:  JOtIoOO  2077000  2Ss7oOO  233.000  26,000  26,000 

Uneaptoyaent  coapefisation 

Eapioyaant  and  Traininq  Adainistration 

Advances  to  ttta  una^loyaant  trust  fund  and  otlwr  funds  (Una 

16  0327  0    1   603  0  60,000  80,000  80,000  60,000 

mYm!  1,305.000  0 :!:??!:??i 

TOTAL:  0  y.im.«M  iorOOO  eo7oOO  60.000  -1,225.000 

Othar   incoaa  security 

Oapartaent  of  Naaith  and  Huaan  Sarvicos 

Social    Sacuri  ty  Adainistration 

Stippiaaental    sacuri  ty   incoaa  pregraa 

75  0*06  0.609  ^^^^  ,,„000  9,309.000  9.913.000  9.913.000  60b.000  _60b.000 

TOTAL:  V'vn.Wi  ""976577oOO  ''''V.\"l'.Wi  ""979*1,000  60«i,000  28ii,000 

Assistanc*  payaants  prograa 

75  0b12  0    .   609                                ^^  6.517.000           6.517.000  6.773.000            6.773,000  256,000                256,000 

PRIOR:  80.000           _  _  _  _ __^  __  _ :... 

TOTAL:  i75177000     675977oOO  677737oOO  ""677737oOO  256.000       "6.000 
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CeO/BUOGET  ANALYSIS  DIV(MARbOR   )      C80  EST.  OF  PRCS.  WHERE  BUDGET  YEAR  DATA 
(UNIFIED  BUDGET)  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

P63  SORTED  BY:  SCON, FUNG. SFUN. T I D 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


Labor,  HHS  Subcoaa 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


1965 


1966 


OUTLAYS 


OOTLAVS 


fadaral  oid-ag*  and  survivors  insuranc*  trust  fund 
20  6006  0  7  650 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


177,976.000       172.091.665       191.169.000       161,661.566 
0  0 


DIFFERENCE 

00L2  -  COLI 

A  OUTLAYS 


13,193.000  9.569.721 


TOTAL: 
Fadaral  disability  insuranca  trust  fund 
20  6007  0   7  650 

NEW: 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

CONMITTEE  TOTAL..  LA   Labor,  HHS  Subcoaa 

NtW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


177,976.000   172.091,065   191.169,000   161,661,566 
20,373.000 
20.373.000    19.566.669    20,566,000    20.258,000 


13.193.000     9,569,721 


19.566.669    20.566.000    20.256.000 
0  0 


213.000 


671,311 
0 


213,000 


671.311 


300.501,5b*   267.251.671   326,011,901   296,392,069 
23. 36*. 237  2,919.722 


25,510,357    31.1*0.*18 
•20.b6b.515 


300.501,5**   290,635.906   326.011,901   301.311.611    25.510.357    10.675.903 


Laglslativa  Branch  Subcoaa 


(iMOURTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 
1965 
BA     OUTLAYS 


1986 


COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

Otiiar  tdvancaaant  of  coaaarea 

Legislativa  Sranch 

Library  of  Congrass 

Copyright  Offica:  Salarias  and  axpansas 

03  0102  0   1    376 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Othar  Lagislativa  Sranch  Aganeias 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal:   Salarias  and  akpensas 

09  0310  0   I   376 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

EDUCATION,    TRAINING,    EMPLOYMENT,   AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Rcsaarch  and  gonaral   aducation  aids 
library  of  Congrass 
Salaries  and  axpansas 
03  0101  0   I  503 

NEW: 
PRIOR:   * 

TOTAL: 

Books  for  tha  blind  and  physically  handicappad:  Salarias  and 
03  01*1  0  I  503  .   • 

NEW:   • 
PRIOR: 


OUTLAYS 


DIFFCRCRCE 

C0L2  -  COLI 

A     OUTLAYS 


11,102 

10 

.159 
9*0 

12.061 

11.05* 
9*3 

979 
fit 

695 

3 

11.102 

11 

.099 

12.(>61 

U,»f7 

696 

1 

217 

21  r 

6 

227 

221 

6 

10 

10 
0 

217 

217 

227 

227 

10 

10 

TOTAL: 


Fumitura  and  fumlsMnas 
03  01*6  0  1  503 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

GENERAL  COVERWWNT 

Laglslativa  functions 

Sonata 

Caapansatlon  of  Haabars.   Sonata 

00  0100  0  1  601 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Salarias.  officars  and  aapioyoas 
00  Olio  0  1  601 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


13J.192 

111.237 
2*. 576 

1*2,307 

123.729 
21.926 

9.115 

12.*92 
-2,652 

133.192 

135.615 

1*2,307 

1*5,655 

9.115 

9.6*0 

talarias  and 

36,592 

19.972 
20,109 

S6,*02 

16.351 
16.*26 

1.610 

-1.621 
-1.683 

36,592 

*0.061 

36,*02    ' 

36,777 

1.610 

-3,30* 

1.C71 

••7 
60* 

5,915 

3.135 
766 

*.2*2 

2.2*6 
-18 

1.673 

1.M1 

5.915 

3.921 

*.2«2 

2.230 

TOTAL: 


Sacratary  of  tha  Sanata 
00  0126  0  1  601 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Sargaant  at  Aras  and  Ooorkaapar  of  tho  Sanata 
00  0127  0  1  601 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


6.656 

6.656 

0 

•.97C 

6,976 
0 

120 

120 
0 

6.656 

6,656  ' 

6.976 

6.976 

120 

120 

165.6*2 

155.703 
0 

17b. 162 

163.712 
0 

6.520 

6.009 

0 

165.6*2 

155.703 

17*. 162 

163.712 

6.520 

6.009 

711 

Ml 

0 

7M 

707 
50 

«9 

*6 
50 

711 

661 

760 

757 

.   ^9 

96 

*2.057 

39.172 
0 

*3,969 

*0.910 
2,685 

1.9J2 

1.738 
2.685 

*2.057 

39.172 

*3.969 

*3,795 

1.932 

*.623 

9896 
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C80/N00CCT   ANALYSIS  OiV(NAR*OR      )  C80  CST.    Of   PRCS.    WHCRC  •"OCCT   YEAR  DATA 

lUMiriCD  ■UOSCTI  IS  CRCATCR   THAN  CtmRCNT   VCAR  DATA 

^iriED  •UOM.if  SORTED  BY:    sow,  rONC.SroN.T  ID 

(MNXMTS   IN   THOWSANOS) 

L*«i»lati««  trancn 


la^irlaa  and  iawostlfatioMa 
00  012*  0  1  Ml 

NCW: 
PaiOR: 


TCUL: 


•A  OUTLAYS 

S1.*«0 
'jiliii  "  NT. 127 


Stationery  (ravelvint  fuodi 
00  01*0  0   I   Ml 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Joint    I  tost 
Cpitoi    Coide  Sorvico 
M  Olio  O   I   Ml  _^ 

■CW: 
PHIW: 

TOTAL: 

Sonata 

Office  of  Senate  La^al   Countol 

00  OWI  •  I  Ml  __. 

NCW: 

PRIOR: 


9f 

•to 


TOTAL: 


M» 


Joint   itees 

Joint  CoMiittee  on  friNtinf 

M  OIM  0  I  Ml 


TOTAL: 


NCW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Joint  Cconoaic  Coaaittao 
M  01S1  0  1  Ml 


Senate  policy  coMittaot 

00  0182  0  1  Ml  ^_. 

PRIOR: 
TOTAL: 

Off  ie«  Of  «*•  lo»i»lati*o  Oooneol  of  tt»  Mnora 
00  0185  0   1   Ml  ^^^ 

PRIOR: 
TOTAL: 


2.569 


1.1 
"V.t 


T.« 


CaiijTiii'n    n-  of  Maa*ert  and  relate*  aAalnistretiw  expenae* 
00  0200  0    1    Ml 

PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


M.*10 
>6,«10 


Ha««e  leadera^tlp  •fficea 
00  0*08  0  1  Ml 


NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Salaries,  offieof*  and  Oivioyoo* 
00  0*10  0  1  Ml 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


1,2*0 
'j,2*0 


■rs'   clerli  kire 
M  0*15  0  1  Ml 


Coeaittee  oiviayoes 
M  0*16  0   I   801 


TOTAL: 


NCW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


NCW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


*7.077 
'*7lo77 


16*. 126 
16*. 126 


k0.607 
'm.M7 


•ittee  on  Aporgpriations  (Studio*  and   ln«eatl9ation«) 
CO  0*18  0    1   Ml  ^^^^  ,   „j 

PRIOR: 


*6.2U 
91* 


BA  OUTLAY* 

53.916 
53.916 


*T.9«5 
961 


It 

0 


1» 


11 
ii 


IS 


75 
'76* 


U 


79 


95* 


SO 


9M 


85 


in 

>7» 


9» 

52 


MT 


9*» 

Hi 


57* 


1(7 


2.055 
*88 

2.5*1 


2.6M 
2.6M 


2.1** 
51* 


1.898 
0 


1.1 


1.2** 
0 


1,981 
1.981 


2.658 


1.981 
0 


I.M* 


3*. 762 
1,««9 


1,590 
"i.590 


1.981 


1.«1« 


1.««« 


36.211 


2.*76 

69w 


37,631 
17.631 


35,9*0 
1,6*8 


1.172 


1.157 
"1IJ57 


S7.SM 


t.565 

76* 


Apnl  SO,  1985 


OIFFCRENCC 

C0L2  •  C0L1 

A  OUTLAYS 


2.*18 
2.*18 


1.129 


*5.1*6  *8.98l  *6,971 

1,676  '•*•' 


*6.822 


161.66* 

0 


«8.981 


161.66* 


39.095 
0 


169,6*1 
169.6*1 


*«,90* 


167.096 
0 


39.095 


*.  1*7 
0 


*i|.325 
'**.}25 


167.096 


M,552 
0 


TOTAL: 


*.315 


*,1*2 


*,500 
*.500 


*2,552 


*.320 
0 


I** 


10 
10 


M 
U 


111 

111 


•s 

81 


190 

190 


1.221 

1.221 


117 
"117 


1,90* 
1,90* 


5.515 
5,515 


3.718 
3,718 


*,320 


185 

IB5 


1.772 
*7 


1.819 


122 

* 


126 


11 


10 
*2 


72 


89 
26 


115 


83 
0 


83 


170 
0 


170 


1.176 
199 


1.377 


89 
68 


157 


1.827 
25? 


2.082 


5,*J2 
0 


5.*32 


3,«i57 


3,*57 


178 


178 


Apnl  SO,  1985 


Ce0/8U0CET  ANALYSIS  0IV(NAR*0R      ) 

(UNIFIED   BUDGET) 

M3  SORTCD  8Y: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

(»0  EST.  OF  PRCS.  NHCRC  8U0CET  YEAR  DATA 
IS  (XEATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 
SCOH.FUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


anch 


Joint  Itcei 

Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

00  0*25  0  I  Ml 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

House  of  Representatives 
Special  and  seloct  coaaittees 
00  0*33  0  I  Ml 

NEW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Allowances  and  expenses 
00  0*38  0   1  Ml 


Capitol   grounds 
01  0108  0   1  Ml 


9897 


■A 

OUTLAYS 

1986 

SA 

OUTLAYS 

OlFFCREIXe 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

•A            OUTLAYS 

1.W7 

971 
0 

1.078 

1.039 
0 

71 

68 

0 

1,007 

971 

1.078 

1.019 

71 

68 

«5.667 

*3, 

,8*0 
0 

*6,960 

*5.082 
0 

1,291 

1.21:2 
0 

*5,«67 

*1.8*0 

*6.960 

*5.082 

1,291 

1,2*2 

NEW: 
fRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

in 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

police 

NEW: 
fRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

NCW: 

PRIOR: 
TOTAL: 

the  Capitol:  Solaria 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

MM: 

MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

128.6*0 

113.932 
12,389 

117.058 

120.611 
1*.708 

8.*18 

6.679 
2,319 

Joint    Iteas 

joint  Coaaittee  on  Taxatic 

00  0*60  0    1   Ml 

128.6*0 
1.605 

126,321 

2,387 
856 

137.058 
3.897 

135.319 

2.5M 
l,?18 

8,*1S 
292 

.   8,998 

19! 
162 

General  expenses.  Capitol 
00  0*76  0   1   Ml 

3.605 
1.*71 

1.2*1 

1.250 
0 

3,897 
1.670 

3.798 

1.*20 
0 

292 
1»f 

555 

170 
0 

Official  aaii  costs 
Ob  0825  0   1  Ml 

1,*7I 
85.797 

1.250 

60.539 
25.258 

1.670 
1**.*56 

1.*20 

95.11* 
*9. 3** 

199 

58.661 

170 

1*,575 
2*. 086 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of 
01  0100  0   1  Ml 

85,797 

« 

5.117 

85.797 

*.777 
179 

l**.*58 
5,675 

1**.*58 

5.170 
3M 

58.661 
518 

58.661 

393 

181 

Capitol  buildings 
01  0105  0  I.M1 

5.137 
11,5** 

*.956 

9.897 
1.252 

5.675 
12.621 

5.510 

10.816 
1.6*7 

538 

1,077 

57* 

919 
-1.605 

11.5** 

13.1*9 

12.621 

12.861 

1,077 

•Ul 

fRIOR? 
TOTAL: 

2.796 

2.*M 
l.*55 

3,36* 

2.96* 
336 

568 

50* 
-1.119 

2.796 

1.915 

3,16* 

3.100 

568 

-615 

Senate  office  buildings 
0)   0123  0   1   Ml 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

19.2*1 

13,661 
7,535 

23,598 

16,755 
I3,*I6 

8.157 

3.09:1 
5.88-. 

19.2*1 

21.196 

23.598 

IP. 171 

*.157 

8.975 

House  office  buildings 
01   0127  0   1   Ml 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

22.750 

20,339 
2,325 

81.323 

36,9*3 
2,*ll 

18.571 

16.601: 
86 

22.750 

22,66* 

*1,323 

39,35* 

18.571 

16.69C' 

Capitol   Power  Plant 
CI   0133  0   1  Ml 

. 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

22,920 

17,112 
6,6*5 

25,375 

18.955 
5.608 

2.*55 

-837 

22.920 

23,757 

25.175 

2*. 763 

2,*55 

1,006 

Structural  and  aachanical 
01  0155  0  1  Ml 

care.  Library  buildings 

and  ground 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

5.709 

5,258 
5,569 

7.3M 

6,797 
16,399 

1,671 

1.5JS 
10,83C 

5.709 

10,827 

7.3M    . 

23.196 

1.671 

I2,3«9 

9898 


CSO/MIOCCT  ANALYSIS  OIVtMAMkO*   I 

(UNIFIED  tUOCCT) 

f«3 


|ja«i«latlv«  OrMCti  luttco— 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

CM  EST.  Of  nUS.  MMCNE  SMCCT  VCAN  OATN 
IS  GREATER  THAN  CUNKEHT  YEAN  OATA 

SONTCD  tV:  SCOM.rUNC.SroN.TlO     

(*»«UNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


1985 
BA     OUTLAVS 


1906 
•A     OUTLAYS 


Apnl  SO,  1985 


OlFFERErKE  • 

C0L2   -   COLT 

BA  OUTLAYS 


03  0127  0  1  001 


MIOR: 
TOTAL: 


Cov«mwflt   rrlntint  orric* 
Printin9  »nt  binding 
0*  02O2  0   1  801 


NEW: 
MIOR: 


General  Account  in*  Off Ion 
Ssl*riat  an«  axpanM* 
05  0107  0   1  801 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


Congrctdonat   tu&^ux  Offica 
Salaries  and  axpenta* 
00  0100  0   1   801 

MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Oti*ar  Laaislative  OrencO  Ajanclea 
»nic  Cardan:  Saiariat  and  " 


09  0200  0  I  801 


■CW: 
»*IOR: 

TVTM.: 


39.833 

J7.J2N 
2.)M 

39,668 

83,292 
•3.292 

80.W5 
2.507 

Jj.072 

3,859 

3.241 
163 

3,hO« 

tS.200 

T.S92 
S.665 

18,500 

8,««« 

5.808 

1,300 

728 

2,143 

13.200 

11.057 

18.500 

U.flM 

1,300 

2,871 

295.825 
"'""  295.825 

271,011 
16.257 

287,288 

339,639 
339.639 

311. 1«9 
2«l,T9* 

335.903 

83,818 
•3,818 

•0,076 
8,537 

•8,615 

17.*t8 

W.85T 
2.N05 

18,855 

15.782 
2.561 

1,037 

885 
156 

1T.«1« 

17.262 

1«.*»» 

18.101 

1.037 

1.041 

t.ON* 

1.923 
122 

2.197 
t.197 

2.067 

121 

2.188 

153 
153 

1411 
-1 

143 

Offie*  mt  T8clw8l8f  Asaeta 
09  0700  0  1  801 


ilarld* 


■CM: 
nilOR: 

TOTAL: 

COMMITTEE  TOTAL..  L8   Lafialatlvd  Branch 

«CW: 
rRlOR: 

TOTAL: 


Military  Cenatr 


NATIONAL  OCfENSE 

Departaent  of  Oefenae-Military 

Dep«rtaent  of  Oafansa— Nil  itary 

Faai  ly  Houiing 

faaiiy  housing.   Navy  and  Marina  Corps 

17  0703  0   1  051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


15.589                 13,683                  17.000  U.»60  1.^51  1.2" 

1 « 767  ■ » •••  '' 

n'vA                  is'iso                  17,000  16,826  1.851  1.376 

1,89».MI            1.330.182  1,687,850  '.•«2."»  '»'••'»                ^^'^ 

183.893  19».«02 „:^ 

TIwiTMi           1>7%r075  iriiriso  '  rinllii  '  191.819               203.059 

(AMOiMTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 

1oa«                                                      1986  OIFFERCNCE 

"•>                       '^  C012  -  C0L1 

•A     OUTLAYS              BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 


TOTAL: 


Military  Canatrtietion 
Military  coastruction.  Navy 
17  1205  0  1  051 


Faaiiy  Ho<i«ing 
Faaiiy  hotisinf,  Aray 
21  0702  0  I  051 


HEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


HEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Military  Constraetian 
Military  construction,  Aray 
21  2050  0  1  051 

HCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Military  construction,  Aray  national  Guard 
21  2085  0  1  051 

HCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


657.789 

323.000 
261.000 

722,500 

317.658 
367.813 

68.711 

-5.342 
106,413 

657.789 

588,000 

722,500 

685.071 

68.711 

101.071 

1.538.592 

226,000 
801,000 

2,085,200 

375,000 
1.061.000 

550,608 

149,000 
260.000 

1.538  ..592 

1,027.000 

2.085.200 

1. •36.000 

550.608 

•09.000 

1.328.378 

e?o.ooo 

346.000 

1.610.700 

791,594 
•89,862 

282.322 

•28.406 
183, ^62 

1.328.378 

1,166,000 

1.610,700 

1.281.056 

282.322 

115.056 

1,593.137 

235.000 
812.000 

2,020,900 

323,000 
1,075.000 

827.763 

88.000 
263,000 

1.593.137 

1.087.000 

2.020,900     . 

1.398.000 

827.763 

351.000 

98,603 

6.000 
58,000 

102, 100 

6,000 
97,000 

3.897 

0 
39,00f. 

98.603 

68.000 

102,100 

103,000 

3.^97 

39,00f. 

ApHl  30,  1985 
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CBO/BUDCCT  ANALYSIS  0IV(NAR40R   )      CBO  fST.  OF  PRfS.  »«ERE  BUDCCT  YEAR  DATA 
(UNIFIED  BUOCCT)  IS  (»tEAUR  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

P63  SORTED  BY:  SCOM.rUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

Military  Constr  Subcoaa 


Military  construction.  Aray  Reserve 
21  2086  0  1  051 

HCW: 
PRIOR; 


TOTAL: 


FaaiTy  Housing 

raaiiy  housing.  Air  Force 

57  0708  0  1  051 

HCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Military  Construction 

Military  construction.  Air  Force 

57  3300  0  1  051  

WSM: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard 
57  3830  0  1  051 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Military  construction.  Defense  agencies- 
97  0500  0  I  051 

HCW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Fa«<ly  housing.  Oerente  •s«nci«s 
0706  0  1  051 


Faaiiy  Mousing 

r*  ■  ■  ^ 

97 


1985 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

1986 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

DIFFCRCHCC 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

BA            OUTLAYS 

69.306 

3.000 
30,000 

70.700 

8.000 
86,400 

1.39* 

1.000 
16.000 

69.306 

33.000 

70.700 

50.000. 

1.398 

17.000 

• 

888.111 

••7.000 
28^.000 

929,  MM 

815.227 
•02.606 

•5.289 

-31.773 
116.606 

888.111 

733.000    ' 

929.^00 

817.833 

85.289 

48.833 

1.572.655 

179,000 
1,160,000 

2.062.000 

250.000 
1.357.400 

509.385 

71.000 
197.000 

1.572.655 

1,339,000 

2,082.000 

1.607.400 

509,3^5 

268,000 

111.200 

6,000 
88.000 

137.200 

8.000 
127.480 

26.000  . 

2,00fJ 
•3.000 

111.200 

90,000 

137.200 

135.800 

26.000 

85.000 

302.198 

28,000 
284,000 

309.600 

25.484 
252.444 

7.802 

1.000 
8.0G0 

302.198 

26B.O0O 

309.600 

277.440 

7.802 

9.000 

■EW:                                                 17.837                 10,400 
PtIOR:                                                                           5.000 

TOTM.:                                                 17,4)7                 15.400 

20.300 
20.344 

13. 195 
7.419 

20.U8 

2,863 
2.B61 

3.195 
2.039 

Military  CeiMtraction 

Oefansa  feci li ties  rapiaceaent 

97  04.14  1451                            ^^                                                       ^ 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL:                                                              4 

0 
0 

...           ^  -. 

.... 

33.000 
33.000 

«.504 

4 

33,004 
33,000 

8.500 

0 

^.500 

COWtlTTCE  TOTAL..   MC       Hi 

il itary  Constr  Subceea 

HCW:                                          8.169.806 
PRIOR; 

2.279,000 
8,087.000 

10. 

,123.600 

2.533.178 
5.241.520 

1.958.198 

258.17* 
1.198.520 

TOTAL:                                          8.169.806 

6.366,000 

10, 

,123,600 

7.818.698 

1.95^.19« 

1.«88.694 

(AMOiMTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 

Transportation  Subcoaa 

1985 

4A 

OUTLAYS 

1986 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

OIFFERCNCC 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

BA            OUTLAYi 

TRANSPORTATION 
Ground  transportation 
Departaent  of  Transportation 
federal  Highway  Adainistration 
Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund) 
20  8102  0  7  801 

HCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL:    • 

Other  Independant  Agencies 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 

Interest  payaents 

86  0300  0  1  801 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Departaent  of  Transportation 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adainistration 

Operations  and  research 

69  0650  0  1  •Ol 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Motor  Carrier  Safety,  NHTSA 
69  0658  0  1  801 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


U. 834.823     2.063.000 
10.587.000 


14.838.423 


12,650,000 


15.211,096 
15,211,096 


2,305,000 
11. •95.404 


13,800,040 


372.673 
372.67) 


242,000 
908.000 


1.150.000 


•6.176 

•6,176 
0 

51 .6«^ 

51.664 
0 

5, •88 

5,888 

•6.176 

•6.176 

51. 66^ 

51.66* 

5.»«8 

5,4ea 

57.752 

37,576 
26,917 

57,757 

38,606 
28,064 

» 

I.Oiu 
1,147 

57,752 

64,493 

57.757 

66.670 

5 

2.177 

0 

0 
0 

13.639 

12,357 
1.282 

13, 

,639 

12.  3>-' 
1,2?? 

0 

0 

13.639    ' 

13.619 

13, 

,639 

13.6i» 

9900 
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Apnl  SO,  1985 


C80/BU0Crr  «ALYSIS  DIV(t*»*»0*      )  CBO  est.    Of   MES.    WHERE   BUDGET  VEA«  DATA 

(UNIFIEO  BUOCCT)  IS  CHEATER  THAN  CUARENT  VEAM  DATA 

p«3  SORTED  BV:    SCOM.ruHC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSAMOS) 

Transportation  Subco— 

Fetforal  Rai iroatf  Adainistration 
Railroad  safety 
69  0702  0  1  «01 

HCW: 
fRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

national  NiglMoy  Traffic  Safety  Adainistration 
Trust  fund  share  of  operations  and  research 
69  80I6  0  7  «01 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


Hoter  carrier  safety  grants 
69  8067  0  7  401 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Urban  Hiss  Transportation  Adainistration 
Foraula  capital  grants 
69  8099  0  7  Ml 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Air  transportation 
Federal  Aviation  Adainistration 
Trbst  fund  share  of  FAA  operations 
69  810*  0  7  «02 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Crants-ift-aid  for  airports  lAirport  and  airMay  trust  fund) 
69  8106  0  7  «02 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


1985 

■A 

OUTLAVS 

1986 
BA 

OUTLAVS 

DIFFERENCE 

C0t2  -  C0L1 

BA     OUTLAVS 

25.921 

19.«09 
7,2*1 

27,267 

20.*50 
I1.*0« 

1.1*^ 

1,0*5 
*.163 

25,921 

26.6*6 

27.267 

31.85* 

1.3*6 

5.208 

23. «2! 

11,669 
9,000 

)0,*55 

13.123 
8.2*2 

7.012 

1,65* 
-758 

23.U3 

20,Mi9 

S0.*55 

21.565 

T.0S2 

896 

0 

0 

0 

1*.000 

12.600 
1.*00 

1*.000 

12,600 
1,«00 

0 

0 

m.ooo 

1*.000 

1*.000 

1*.000 

0 

I 

1.100.000 

«7.000 
0 

1.100.000 

*7,00fJ 
C 

0 

0 

1.100.000 

*7.000 

1.100.000 

«7.000 

1.110.000 


976.1 


1.110.000 


0 
976,800 


2.0*3.*71 
2,0*1.«71 


1,798.25* 
88,800 


Meter  transportation 
Coast  Cvard 
Operatinq  expenses 
69  0201  0  1  *03 


Met i red  pay  -  Coast  Ouard 
69  0241  0   1   401 


Reserve  trainina 
69  02*2  0   1  403 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


NEW: 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


987,000 
907.000 


1BN.075 
613.000 


1,735,573 
"11715,571 


797.075 


1.*10.137 
257,192 


1.017.000 

irow.ooo 


1.887.054 


202,383 
669.950 


110.800 
110,800 


1,667.729 


299,0*1 
11.629 


1.767.101 
1.767.101 


872,133 


'1.**0,T«5 
275.287 


110,672 


3*0.500 
*1«0.500 


1.716.032 


106.727 
11.757 


S18.N8* 


NEW:' 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Research,  developaent.  test,  and  evaluation 
69  0241  0  1  *01 

HCW: 
PRIOR: 


58.192 
581192 


50.506       CI. 502       53.261 
7.1*7  7.852 


Boat  safety 
69  81*9  0  7  *03 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


22.865 
22.865 


57.855 


7.593 
1*.565 


61,502 


13.625 
13.625 


22,158 


13,625 
0 


23,000 
23,000 


61.113 


T.TM 
15,198 


13.625 


28.625 
28,625 


22.926 


28,625 
0 


28.625 


Other  Independent  Agencies 
Panaaa  Canal  Coaaission 
Operations  and  facilities 
95  5190  0  2  *01 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


913.*71 
933.*71 


30.000 

'solooo 


31.528 
311528 


9,700 


3,110 
3.110 


135 
135 


15.000 

'islooo 


•21.*54 
88,800 


910.25* 


18,308 
56,950 


75,258 


S0,M>8 
17,895 


«8,301 


7.684 
20.128 


27.812 


2,753 
Vi'j 


3.r; 


135 

633 


768 


15.000 

0 


15.0CI. 


*29,8*6 

178.922 
7*. 098 

**6,7B* 

389. 1*9 
57,010 

16,938 

10.227 
-17.088 

*29.8*6 

*51.020 

**6.7B* 

**6,159 

16.918 

-6.861 

Apnl  30, 1985 


C80/BU0CET  ANALYSIS  0IV(NAR*0R.  ) 

(UNIFIED  BUOCET) 

P61     .  aORTCD 


Tranapartatien  BuBcoaa 


Other  transportation 
Oepartaent  of  Transportation 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  expenses 
•9  0102  0  1  *07 

MCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Transpertatic 
NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

080  EST.  Of  PRCS.  MNCRC  BMIGCT  YEAR  DATA 
IS  GREATER  TNAH  CURRENT  VEAA  OATA 
SOON. FUNG. 8FUN.T 10 

(MNMMTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


9901 


1985 


50.000 


OUTLAYS 


BA  OUTLAYS 


OirFC 
C012  -  COLI 
A  OVTLAYS 


*5.800 

3.032 


50,695 


«8,812 


50,695 


*6.U7 
*.200 


50.617 


COMMITTEE  TOTAL..    TR 


50,000 
19.729.796 
'1917291796         17.155.750         22.28*. 556         19.*69.755 


5.544.529         22.284.556 
11.611.221 


6. 77*. 109 
12.695.**6 


«9» 

*  **69» 

t.55*.1lie 

2. 55*. 760 


637 

1.168 


1.805 


1.229.TM 
K88N.225 

2.31*.ta5 


lANOiMTS  IN 


Treas-tastal  Serv 


1985 


NATIONAL  OEFEMBC 

Defease- related  activities 

General  Services  Adainistration 

Federal   Property  Resources  Activities 

Operating  expenses,   federal  property  resources  service  (Defe 

47  0513  0   1  054 

NEW:  27.86* 

PRIOR: 


■A  OUTLAYS 


OWTLAVS 


OOU  -  COLI 

A        mmjH% 


J 


20.029 
7.5*6 


TOTAL: 


27.86* 


EDUCATION.    TRAINING.    EMPLOYMENT.   AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Othor  labor  services 

Other  Independent  Agencies 

Coaaittee  for  Purchase  frea  the  Blind  and  other  Severely  Handicapped 

Salaries  and  eapeaaes 

95  2000  0  1  505 

NEW:  .TM 

PRIOR: 


27.575 


Mr 


29.33* 

njii* 


25.989 
3. 150 


TOTAL: 


710 


HEALTH 

Maaltti  care  services 

Office  of  Personnel  Hanageaeat 

Off ioa  af  Pareannal  Naaageaent 

Oeweraaent  payaaac  for  annuitMits,  oapieyaas  iiaaltii  Benefits 

2*  0206  0  1  551 

HCW:  1.3*1.553 

PRIOR:  ' 


709 


1.198.070 
*75.707 


TM 

730 


29.139 


Ml 

710 


TOTAL: 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal   law  enferceaent  activitie* 

Daparcaeat  aP  tlie  Treesary 

united  States  Caiteai  Service 

Operation  and  aaintenenee.  air  Interdiction  pragraa 

20  060*  0  1  751 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

federal   litiaative  and  Judicial  activities 
Legislative  Braach 
United  States  Tax  Court 
Salaries  and  expenses 

21  0100  0   1   752 

NEW; 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

GENERAL- COVERNMENT 

Executive  direction  and  aanageaent 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presidont 

Office  of  Manageaent  and  Budget 

Salaries  and  expenses 

II   Ol'M  0    1   802 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


1,1*1.551 


**.*25 
'**r*25 


22.1*4 
22.3** 


1,*73,777 


11.106 
20.000 

31.106 


20.62* 
1.185 


1.606.165 
1.606, 1M 


l.«*7.M9 
t80,07« 


60,*25 
"607*25 


21,809 


2*. 556 
"2*,556 


1.«».9M 


15.106 
21.106 

36.212 


32.665 

1.720 


2*. 385 


National   Security  Council 
Salaries  and  expenses 
11  2000  0  1  802 


TOTAL: 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


1.*70 


S.M* 
•«.996 

1.56* 


0 
1 


26*.6U 


2«9.*39 
•9».«29 


M*.61« 


16.1 

'uioeo 

X.212 
2.212 


IM^M 


*,fleo 

1.106 
».106 


2,0*1 
535 

2.576 


36.500 

14,226 
4.115 

*0,0*1 

15,775 
*.21« 

1,»81 

•   '-^S 

38.500 

18.3*1 

*0,0*1 

*0,0*9 

1.5*1 

1.708 

*,605 

3.601 
980 

• 

*,627 

3,618 
1,««* 

Xt 

17 

2* 

«.605 

*.581 

*.627 

*.«a 

22 

*1 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

C80  CST.  OF  MCS.  WMCRC  BUOCCT  YCAM  DATA 
IS  CMEATEK  THAM  CUMCNT  YCAM  DATA 
SCOM,  FUMC,  SFUM,  T  10 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


1965 
■A     OMTiAVS 


1966 

kA  OUTLAYS 


ApHl  SO,  1985 


oirrcKCNCc 

C0L2  -  CCLI 
A  OUTLAYS 


General   Services  Adainittratlen 
General  Activitia* 

AMowencea  and  orfica  ttaff  for  foraar 
•7  0105  0   1  602 

MW: 
MIOR: 


rr««ido«t« 


TOTAL: 


1.151 
1.151 


1,053 
97 


1.206 


1.107 
96 


1.150 


i.a 


1.(05 


57 


5* 

1 


55 


Central   riacal  eeeratiens 
Oepart/aent  of  the  Treasury 
Orrica  or    the  Secratiry 
Salaries  and  expenses 
20  0101   0    1   601 


NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


MW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Internal  Weyanna  Service 
frecessin^   tax  returns 
20  0912  0   1   803 


Cxaninations  and  appeals 

20  0913  0    1   803  

■CW: 
mOR: 

TOTAL: 

rinancial   Waaaianant  Service 
Salaries  and  exoenses 
30  1801  0   1  803 

■CW: 
.MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Mil  ted  States  Cwstoas  Service 
Custoa*  forfeiture  fund 
20  5693  0  2  803 

■CW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

General  property  and  records  eenage— nt 
General    Services  Adainistration 
Arsenal    froeerty  Activities 
forsenal    preeerty,   operating  expenses 
«7  0116  0    1   SU« 

HCW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 

Central   personnel   aanaqeaent 

Office  of   fersonnel   Nana^enent 

Office  of   Personnel   Msnaqeeent 

rayaent  to  civil   service  retireaent  and  diaektiity  fynd 

2*  0200  0    I   805 

■CW: 
MIOR: 


55.505 

*6.660 
I0.**3 

76.716 

6*. 595 
8.8*5 

21.211 

17,93S 
-1,598 

,»m»m ■■■■■■   ' 

55.505 

57.103 

76.716 

73.**0 

21.211 

16,337 

981.676 

« 

736.062 

I89.**1 

998.2*1 

7*8.681 
208.281 

16.565 

12,619 
18,8li0 

961.676 

925.503 

998.2*1 

956.962 

16.565 

31.*59 

1.355.5*7 

1.27*. 118 
77.261 

1,375.302 

1.292.78* 
81.«29 

19.755 

18,666 
k,l*8 

1.355.5*7 

1.351.399 

1.375.302 

1|37*.213 

19.755 

22.81* 

2*1.622 

218.022 
2*.337 

2*8.121 

223.309 
23.799 

6.*99 

5.287 

-5:8 

2*1.622 

2*2.359 

2*6.121 

2*7,108 

«.«9f 

•.7*9 

6.000 

6,000 
0 

8.000 

s.ooe 

0 

X.OOD 

2.000 

c 

6.000 

6.000 

8.000 

8.000 

2,000 

2.000 

160.700 

1*7.0*0  ' 
13.338 

16*. 257 

150.295 
13.660 

S.W7 

S.25!; 

322 

160.700 

160.378 

I6*.2»7 

163.955 

8.557 

3.577 

15,616,633         15,616,833 
0 


TOTAL: 

Other  Independent  Agencies 
Nerit  Systens  Pretection  Board 
Office  of  tne  Special  Counsel 
*1  0101  0  1  805 

NCW: 
■  MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

OtlRr  Independent  Agencies 
Federei  Labor  Nolations  Autlierity 
Salaries  and  expenses 
5*  0100  0  1  805 

NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

OtNer  general    govemaant 
Oepartnent   of   tl««    Tr«a»ury 
United  States  Cusions  Service 
Custoas  services  at  saall  airport* 
20  569*  O   2   806 

■CW: 
MIOR: 


15.616.833         15.616.833 


15.962.808 
15.962. 8U8 


15.962,808 
O 


«.5a3 

"•7563 


*,212 
357 


*.569 


*.59* 
*,59* 


15.962,808 


•  .22? 

371 


N.593 


OOMIITUC   TOfAL..    TV 


TOTAL: 

Treas-Pestai 

NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


3*5.975 
3*5.975 


11 
11 


3*5.975 
0 


3*5.975 


10 

1-: 


2t 


17.197 

15.*77 
1,677 

17,*90 

15,7*1 
1.720 

293 

26« 
Hi 

17,197 

17,15* 

17,*90 

17,*61 

29) 

307 

«x 

0 

n 

0 
75 

33 

-1:2 
75 

«s 

*t  ' 

75 

75 

13 

33 

19.920,857 

19,353,756 
626.632 

20.622.690 

20.022.785 
5*9,739 

701.833 

669,029 
-76,893 

19.920.857 

19,900.388 

20.622.690 

20.572.52* 

701,833 

592,136 

Apnl  SO,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


9903 


C80/BUDCET  ANALYSIS  DIV(MAR*OR   )      CBO  EST.  OF  MCS.  WHERE  BUDGET  YEAR  DATA 
(UNIFIED  BUOCCT)  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

r63  SORTED  BY:  SCOM,FUNC,SFUN,TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


SENATE  AfMOMIATION  COMMITTEE  TO 


■CW: 
MIOR: 


1985 
BA  OUTLAYS 


1986 
BA  OUTLAYS 


67*.963,**0       508.617.869       752,6**, 198       566,050,677 
122.522,285  120.377,*!* 


DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  COLl 

BA  OUTLAYS 

77,680.758         57,232,806 
-2.1**, 871 


TOTAL: 


67*,963.**0       631,3*0,15*       752,6**, 198       686.*28,091  77,680,758         55,087,937 


Unassigned  to  Coaaitto* 


(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 
1985 
BA  OUTLAYS 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Foreign  econoaic  and  rinancial  assistance 

Oepartnent  of  Transportation 

Offsetting  Receipts 

Mvances  ft  Deposits.  Dept.  of  Transportation 

69  9990  8   7   151 

HCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Offsetting  Receipts 

fayacnt  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retireacnt  Fund 

11  9990  8  7  153 

NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Departaent  of  State 

Offsetting  Receipts 

International  center  federal  payaent 

19  9990  6   1   153 

NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

fayaent  to  Foreign  Service  Retlreaent  Fund 
19  9990  8  7  153 

NEW:      ' 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

International   financial  prograa* 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Military  Sales  Prograas 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Trust  Fund  (Receipts) 

11  9990  8  7   155 

NEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

ENERGY 

Energy  supply 

Departaent  of  Energy 

Offsetting  Receipts 

Sale  of  aincrals  and  aineral  products 

89  9990  6   1  271 

MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Energy-Advances  for  Cooperative  Work 
69  9990  8  7  271 

NEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Nuclear  waste  disposal  fund,  Cnergy 
89  9992  8  1  271 

HEW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Alaska  Power  Adainistration 
89  999*  8  1  271 


Falcoa  Daa 

89  9999  B  1  271 


NEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


HCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


1986 
BA     OUTLAYS 


DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  COLl 

A     OUTLAYS 


-8,771 

-8.771 
0 

-8.000 

-8.000 
0 

771 

771 
0 

-8.771 

-8.771 

-8.000 

-8.000 

771 

771 

-*1,86* 

-*1,86* 
0 

-35,562 

-35.562 
0 

6.302 

6.302 
0 

-*1.86* 

-*1,86* 

-35,562 

-35,562 

6.302 

6.J02 

-*,*20 

-*,*20 
0 

-»W 

-9*5 

0 

3.*75 

J.*75 
0 

-*.*20 

-*,*20 

-9*5 

-9*5 

3.*75 

S.*75 

-3*2.137 

-3*2.137 
0 

-251,77* 

-251.77* 
0 

90.363 

90.361 
0 

-3*2,137 

-3*2.137 

-251.77* 

•251.77* 

90.363 

90.36: 

-12.100.000   -12.100.000 
0 


-12.000.000   -12.000.000 
0 


-12,100,000   -12.100.000   -12.000.000   -12.000,000 


100.000 
100.000 


100.000 
0 


100.000 


-1,156.139 

-1,156.139 
0 

-1.1*2.209 

-1,1*2.209 
0 

13.930 

13.930 
0 

-1,156.139 

-1,156.139 

-1.1*2.209 

-1,1*2,209 

13,930 

13,930 

-133.171 

-133.171 
0 

-120,9*8 

-120,9*8 
0 

12,223 

12,223 
0 

-133,171 

-133.171 

-120,9*8 

-120,9*8 

12.223 

12,223 

i 

-1.5*9,*00 

•1,5*9.*00 
0 

-375,770 

-375,770 
0 

1,173,630 

1,173,630 
0 

-1,5*9.*00 

-1.5*9.*00 

-375,770 

-375,770 

1.173.630 

1.173,630 

-7.67* 

.     -7.67* 

-5.975 

-5.975 
0 

1,699 

1.699 
0 

-7.67* 

-7,67* 

-5,975 

-5.975 

1.699 

1,699 

-39 

-39 

0 

-32 

-» 

0 

7 

7 
0 

-39 

-» 

-32 

-J2 

7 

7 

xif^'JiAvA  V^03Ta3s' 
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IWIFIEO  aUOCCT)  IS  CRCATCII  TNM  CUMICRT  VCM  DATA 

(/MOUNTS   la  THOUSMBS) 

•«  OUTUkVS  •*  OUTIAVS  CA  MTIAVS 

MTWUI.   RCSOURCCS  AMD  CMVIMMMCMT 
COMarvstion  and  isM  ■ahhimai 
Oeyartaant  of  Um   interior 
Oe^artaant  of  Um   Intarior 

iMMrier  Tiabar 

1«  9992  6   1   Mtt  -IM.JM  -«M.l«  -W.IM  -J7.1M  10I.OT»  101.079 

mTor:  .• .? ? 

TOTAL:  *1M?262  -ijilJia  -iJ.lij  -J7.10J  tei.OTf  101.079 

DcpArtaant  of  OefanM— Civil 

Forett  »n«j  Wild)  if*  Contcrvation.  Military  Ratarwatioat 

Rascrva  Account,   for»»t  fradMCt*  fro9ra«,  Arajr 

21   9990  •  2  102  _  .     „,  .j,^  ^.^  „,  ^ 

mTor:  0 0 ^ 0 

TOTAt:  ^'IWJ  -'"»•>  -•••  "  "•••  ^'"  ^'^ 

rallution  cantrel  and  atotaaant 

Inwironaencal    protection  Agaacy 

crrtattinq  necaipt* 

Mazardous  tuftttanca/tal lutian  fund 

M  9990  •  7  MM  ^.000  -M.OOO  •  •  M.OOO  M.OOO 

mior;  0 0 0 

TOTAL:  ~     "'-iiloOO  -Irt.OOO  0  0  M.OOO  M.OOO 

TNAMSMWTATION 

Ground  tranaaortation 

Oapartaant  of  Transportation  f 

Offtatting  Racaipta 

orrsatting  racaipta 

69  9990  8  7  «01 

KW:  '•«•«        -«W        -«U        •««*         Ml         »1 

MtOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  *~     "^M«         -«8«         -6*3         -M)  241  2<tl 

COMMMITY  AND  RCCIONAL  OCVCLOfHCRT 

Araa  and  regional  davaiopaant 

Other  independent  Agancie* 

Appaiecftian  Regional  CoaMiasian 

AfvatJdiian  Regional  Oeaa. 

•6  9990  a  7  »52  ^  ^ 

RCW:  -1.M0       -1.090  •  ••        1,890        1,090 

fRIOR:  0  0  0 

»«•••••••••••  «••••••••••••   rfs^ssssas****  •••••••••«•••  •*••••••••*••  *«*••••*•••.- 

TOTAL:  -1.090  -1.090  0  0  1.090  1.890 

Appalacfiian  Regional  CooMitsion 

A«  9991  8  7  «92 

MniCAM 

Nadicara 

Oepartaent  of  tiaalth  end  Moaan  Servicet 

Oepartaant  of  HaaltR  and  Huaan  tarvicas 

Orrtatting  Racaipts 

20  9990  8  7  972 

RCW:  -19.261.000       -19.263,000       -19.2*9,000       -19,2*9.000  1*.000  1«.000 

miOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  -19.263.000       -19.263.000       -19,2*9,000       -19,2*9.000  It.OOO'^C^        1*.00O^ 

IRCOfC  SCCURITY 

General   ratiraaent  and  disability  insurance  (excluding  (ocia 

Oapartaant  of  Labor 

orrsatting  Receipts 

orrsatting  racatpt,  advances  to  Ui  and  etiiar  trust  funds 

20  9990  8  7  601 

RCW:  -399.000  -399.000  -116.000  -116.000  279.000  279.00U 

miOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  '         -399.000  *"     -399.000  -116.000  -116.000  279.000  279.CC' 

Oepartaent  of  ttie  Treasury 

orrsetting  Receipts 

interest  Payaants  on  advances  to  Railroad  Ratiraaent 

RCW:  -222.000  -222,000  -199,000  -199,000  23.000  23.000 

PRIOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  -222.000  -222,000  -199,000  -199.000  23,000  23.000 

unenployaent  coapansation 

Oepartaant  of  Labor 

Offsetting  Receipts 

Repyats.  or  loans.  e;<tendod  uneaployaent  coap. 

16  9990  8   1   603 

RtW:  -*.870.000  -*. 870.000  -*.690,000  -*,000.000  220,000  220, OW 

PRIOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  -*,870.000  -*. 870.000  -*. 690.000  -*. 650.000  220,000  220,000 

Uneaployaent  trust  fund,   repayable  advances 
20  9990  8  7  603 

RCW:  -1.912.000         -1.912.000  -327.000  -327.000  1.189,000  1,.189,000 

PRIOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  -1.912.000       '-1,912.000  -327.000  -327.000  1.185.000  1.185.000 
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CBO/BUOCCT  ANALYSIS  0IV(HAR*OR   )      CBO  EST.  OF  PRE$.  WMERC  BUOCCT  YEAR  DATA 
(UNIFIED  BUOCET)  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

P63  SORTED  BY:  SCCM.FUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

unassigned  to  Coaaittee 

Other  Independent  Agencies 
Railroad  Retireaent  Board 
orrsatting  Receipts 
60  9990  8  7  603 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL! 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Oapartaant  of  Health  and  Muaan  Services  ' 

Social  Security  Adainistrstioa 

Intaratt  payaants  to  01 

79  9993  8  7  690 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


1985 
8A 

OUTLAYS 

1986 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

BA     OUTLAYS 

-93.900 

-93.900 
0 

-70.000 

-70.000 
0 

23.900 

23.900 
C 

-93.900 

-93.900 

-70.000 

-70.000 

23.900 

23.900 

TOTAL: 


Interest  payaents  to  Ml 
79  999*  8  7  690 


HEW: 
PRIOR: 

lOTAL: 

VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

Incoae  security  for  veterans 

Veterans  Adainistration 

Offsetting  RecicptS 

NSLI  Fund,  Payaents  froa  General  and  Special  Funds 

36  9992  8  7  701 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


-36*. 000 

-36*. 000 
0 

-166.000 

-166,000 
0 

198.000 

198,000 
C 

-36*. 000 

-36*.000 

-166.000 

-166.000 

198.000 

198.000 

-1.207.000 

-1.207.000 
0 

-797.000 

-797.000 
0 

*10.000 

*10.000 
0 

-1.207,000 

-1.207.000 

-797.000 

-797.000 

*10.000 

*10.000 

TOTAL: 

Veterans  education,  training,  and  rehabilitation 
Deductions  froa  Military  Pay 
36  9991  8  7  702 

REW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
Central  fiscal  operations 
Oepartaent  of  the  Treasury 
Offsetting  Receipts 
Adainistrativa  Expenses  of  the  SS  Act 
20  9990  8  1  803 

RCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 
Surplus  Incoae.  Coinage  Profit  Fund  and  Mint 
20  9991  8  1  803 

RCW: 

PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

General  property  and  records  aanagdaent 
General   Services  Adainistration 
General  Services  Adainistration 
Offsetting  Receipts 
*7  9990  8   1  8U* 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Central  personnel  aanageaent 

Office  of  Personnel  Manageaant 

Office  of  Personnel  Manageaent 

Offsetting  receipt,  payaent  to  Civil  Service  retireaent 

2*  9990  8  7  809 

HEW: 
PRIOR: 


-1.779 
-1.779 


•1.779 
0 


-167.000 
-167.000 


-1.779 


-167.000 
0 


-1.739 
-1.739 


-1.739 
0 


-167.000 


-101.800 
-101.600 


• -1.739 


-101.800 
0 


-101,1 


36 


69.200 
69.200 


total:    . 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts 

Oepartaent  of  the  Treasury 

Offsetting  Receipts 

intrabudgetary  recoveries  froa  salary  reductions 

20  9990  8  1  809 

NEW:    • 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 
General  revanue  sharing 

'Payaent  to  general  revenue  sharing  trust  fund 
20  9990  8  7  891 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


-*.*07.833 
-*.*07,833 


-*.*07.833- 
0 


-*00 
-*00 


-*.*07.833 


-*00 
0 


-*.3**.808 

-*.3**.808 


-*.3**.808 
0 


0 
0 


-*,3**.808 


0 
0 


63.029 
63.029 


*00 


-*.566.700 
-*.5«6.700 


-*,566.700 
0 


-*.566,700 


36 
0 


69.200 
0 


69.200 


•290.000 

-290,000 
0 

-230.000 

-230.000 
0 

20.000 

20.000 

0 

-290.000 

-290.000 

-230.000 

-230.000 

20.000 

20,0CC 

-193.71* 

-193.71* 
0 

-91.792 

-93.792 
0 

99.962 

99.962 
0 

-193,71* 

-193.71* 

-93,792 

-93.792 

99.962 

99.962 

-112.000 

-112.000 

0  - 

-88.000 

-88.000 

0 

2*. 000 

M.OOO 
0 

-112.000 

-112.000 

-88.000 

-88.000 

2*. 000 

2*. 000 

63.025 
0 


63,025 


«C0 
0 


*00 


*, 566, 700     *, 566, 700 
0 


*, 566.700     *.566.700 
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eaO/BOOGET   AIULYSIS  OIV(«AMO«      »  C80  CST.    Of   f«£S.    \mtni  BUOGCT  VEAM  OATA 

(UNIFIED  WOCCTI  IS  CKEATEII  THAN  CUMHCaT  YEAH  OATA 

Hi  aORTCO  BV:    SCOM.rUMC.SFUH.TIO 

(AMOUNTS    IN   THOUSANDS) 


Wna»tigna4  to 


ittM 


i9as 

M  OUTLAYS 


Other  f«naral   pur»e*«  Titcal  ■•tItMnc* 
Otitar   lnd«p«nd«flt  Aqmicj** 
Di«tr(ct  or  Coluabia 
Sukfunction  8^?   rvcaiptt 

20  9990  a  I  nz 

■CW: 
nilOM: 


TOTAC: 

MET  INTEREST 

Otter   interest 

LefJtlative  trancft 

Library  of  Congres* 

Interest  en   Inveateent*   in  puklic  debt  aecuritiet 

0)  9990  e  1  9oe 

KW: 
MiaR: 

TOTAL: 


■CW: 
raiOR: 


-107.002 
-t07.002 


-107.009 
0 


-107,002 


1966 


-36.  Sib 
-36,314 


OUTLAYS 


-36.31b 
0 


•36,31b 


Oepartaent  of 
Ofrtatting   Receipts 
SubfiMction  906  reoeiptt 
IS  9990  S  1  906 


TOTAL: 

Dapartaent  of  the  Interior 
OffMtting  necwipts 
Interest,  tribel  run6« 
lb  9990  a  7  906 

■CW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Oepartaant  of  the  Treasury 

Departeent  of  the  Treasury 

Interest.   Upper  Colo.   River  Storage  Project 

lb  999b  6   1  906 

NCW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Offsetting  Receipts 
Intrsgovemaental    interest 
20  9992  a   1   906 


■CW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


Interest  on  advanees  to  SOA 
73  9997  a  1  90S 


■CW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


Other  Treasury  Oepartaent 

Interest  on   loans  to   individual*  and  private  organizations 

n  9990  a   1  906 

■CW: 

MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

00H1ITTEE  TOTAL..  XX      wnastignod  to  Coaaittoe 

■CW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


April  SO,  1985 


OIFFCRCHCC 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

■A     OUTLAYS 


70,686 
70,668 


70,668 
0 


70,688 


-J.012 

-5.012 
0 

-5.008 

-5.006 
0 

b 

b 
0 

-5,012 

-5.012 

-5.008 

-5.006 

b 

b 

-5,959 

-5.959 
0 

-1.160 

-1.160 

b.799 

b,799 
0 

-5.959 

-5,959 

-1,160 

-1.160 

«.799 

«.799 

•7b. 620 

-7b.620 
0 

-71.320 

-71,320 

0 

3.300 

3,300 
0 

-7b. 620 

-7b. 620 

-71.320 

-71.320 

3.300 

3.300 

Senate  Agriculture.   Nutrition,   and 


ENERGY 

Energy  supply 

Federal   Financing  Bank  Activities 

Rural  electrification  and  telephone  revolving  fund 

20  11230  0   3  271 

NEW: 
MIOR: 


-16.7b5 

-16,7b5 
0 

-16.590 

-16.590 
0 

155 

155 
0 

-16.7b5 

-16.7b5 

-16.590 

-16.590 

155 

155 

-b.577,000 

-b.577.0U0 
0 

-b. 525.000 

-b, 525. 000 
0 

52,000 

52,000 
0 

-b.577.000 

-b.577.000 

-b. 525.000 

-b, 525.000 

52.000 

52,000 

-370,000 

-370.000 
0 

-175.000 

-175.000 
0 

195,000 

195.000 

0 

•170.000 

•370.000 

-175.000 

-175.000 

195,000 

195.000 

organizations 

-33,603 

-33.603 
0 

-30.073 

-30.073 
0 

S.730 

S.730 
0 

-33.803 

-33.803 

-30.073 

-30.071^ 

3,730 

S,730 

-58.300,317 

-58.306.317 
0 

-b9.23b.215 

-b9.23b,215 
0 

9,07b, 102 

9,07b, 102 

0 

-56,306.317 

-58.308.317 

-b9.23b,215 

-b9. 23b, 21 5 

9,07b, 102 

»,07b.l02 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

1985 

1986 

DIFFERENCE 
C0L2  -  C0L1 

•A 

OUTLAYS 

•A 

OUTLAYS 

■A 

OUTLAYS 

382.000 


382.000 
0 


TOTAL: 

NATURAL   RESOURCES  ANO  ENVIRONMENT 

water   resources 

Oepartaent  of  Agriculture 

Soil   Conservation  Service 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  (water  resources) 

12  8210  0   7   301 

NEW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


382.000 


600 
600 


382.000 


201 
3.625 

3.826 


bTb.OOO 
bTb.OOO 


b7b.000 
0 


621 
621 


bTb.OOO 


208 
399 


92.000 

92.000 


92,000 
0 


607 


t1 


21 


92.000 


7 
-3.226 

-3.219 
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C80/BUDCET   ANALYSIS  DIV(MARbOR      )  CBO  EST.    OF   PRES.    WHERE  BUDGET  YEAR  OATA 

(UNIFIED  BUOCCT)  IS  GREATER   THAN  CURRENT   YEAR  DATA 

P63  SORTED  BY:    SCOM.FUMC.SFUN.TID 

(AM0UN1S    IN   THOUSANDS) 

Senate  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  1985  1986  DIFFERENCE 

C0L2  -  C0L1 
BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS  BA  OUTLAYS 

Conservation  and   land  aanageacnt 
Forest  Service 

Operations  and  aaintenanctt  of  quarters 
12  5219  0  2  302 

NEW:  5,300  b,2bO  5,700  b.560  MO  '«eO 

MIOR:  0  1.060  1,060 

TOTAL:  5.300  b.2b0  5.700  I'tOt  Hi  ".MO 

AGRICULTURE 

far*  incoae  stabilization 

Faraers  lloae  Adainistration 

Agricultural  credit   insurance  fund 

12  bIbO  0  3  351  ' 

■CW:  1.925.000  2.350.000  2.357.000  1.196.000  b32.000         -1,15b.000 

MIOR:  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  1.925,000  2.350,000  2.357,000  VMt.vii  Hu'.iioO         -"^iH'.OWi 

Agrieulturel    research  and  services 

Food  Safety  end  inspection  Service 

Expenses  and  refands.    inspection  and  grading  of  fara  product 

12  8137  0  7  352  ^  ^  778         .  88b  .11  36  ,3 

MIOR:  70  70  .  0 

TOTAL:  ab«  M*  Mb  681  36  33 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds 

12  82lb  0  7  352  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^ 

MIOR:  866   '  868  U 

TOTAL:  2.000  2.000  2.06b  2,0b8  8b  b6 

Statistical   Reporting  Service 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds 

12  8216  0  7  352  ^^^  ^^^  ,,^  ^  „,  ,, 

MIOR:  165  165 

TOTAL:  275  275  288  280  U  > 

Econoaic  Research  Service 
Miscellaneous  contributed  funds 

12  6227  0  7  352  .  . 

NEW:  M  Sb  57  57  S  Z 

MIOR:  0  O  f- 

TOTAL:  5b  '  5b  57  57  S  I 

Office  of   International  Cooperation  and  Developoent 
Hiscel laneouf  contributed  funds 
12  8232  0  7  352 

NEW:                                                   7.900                   5,929                   8,256                   6,200                        356                       271 
MIOR:  1.971  1,971  ^ 

TOTAL:  7^900  7.900  8.256  8.171  356  27" 

Aniaal  and  Plant  Health  inspection  Service 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 

12  9971   0  7  352  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

MIOR:  617  966  Sb9 

TOTAL:  i'ln  2.529  2.996  2.955  118  b26 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 

12  9972  0  7   352  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^   ,^,  ^  ^^^ 

MIOR:  20,5b7  21.381  8J<» 

TOTAL:  " 761216  *  75.382  79.387  7e.b60  '3.171  3.078 

COMtUNITY  ANO  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Area  and   regional   developaent 
Faraers  lloae  Adainistration 
Rural   developaent   insurance  fund 
12  bl55  0  3  b52 

■CW:                                                  560.005-              731.000                612.098                6b8.000                  52.093             .    -83.00) 
MIOR:  0  0  u 

TOTAL:  "*         560?005  niloOO  612.098  6U8.006  52.093  -83.000 

Rural   Electrification  Adainistration 
Rural   telephone  bank 

12  b231  0  3  *52  ^^  127.962  88.712  132.20b  92.55b  b.2*2  3.8*2 

MIOR:  •  0  0  0 

TOTAL:  1271962  88,712  132.20b  92,55b  b.2U2  3.8b2 

COMMITTEE  TOTAL..  6*       Senate  Agriculture.  Rutrition,  and  Forestry  Coaaittee  

NEW:                  •                           3,091,038            3.620,903            3,675,575            2,b82,753                584.537          -1.138.150 
MIOR:  27.863  26.880 ;98J 

TOTAL:  r09l"038  3^6^*766  3.675.575  2.509.633  58b. 537         -1.139.133 
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(MO/BOOCCT  AMM.YSIS  OIV(IIAIWO«      )  ??»J?It  "'t'^'^uJUJIJ?  5SS^L?^  '**^* 

liairiED   MIOCCTl  IS   C«EATCT    THAU   CUMRENT   VIAH    0«I« 

^IFIED  ■UU6I.II  80HTEDBV:    SCOH.FWK.SroW.TIO 

"*  (AMOUNTS    in  THOUSAIIOS) 


tanat*  Araad  S«rvic««  CoaiittM 


NATIONAL   OCFCNSC 
Da^rtMfit  or  OafanM-Hilitary 
Oapartmutt  of  Oafafl**— Mi  I  iwry 
Tru«t  fund*  _    ^ 

Da««rtMOt  or  tho  Navy  trust  fMnds 
IT  »972  0  7  051  _^ 

NCW: 
Ml  ION: 

TOTAL: 

OaaartMfit  or  OafoAM— Mi t itary 
Suferunction  05*   racaiot* 
17  9990  8   1  051  _^ 

NCW: 
MIOR: 


1985 
8A  OUTLAYS 


1986 
•A  OUTLAYS 


April  SO,  1985 


DIFFCRCNCe 

C0L2  -  CCL1 

BA     OUTLAYS 


TOTAL: 


intarcst  on  Loan*  to  Statas 
21  999«  8  1  051 


NCW: 
MIOII: 


TOTAl: 


Oa»artaant  af  tlia  Air  Farca  aaMrai  tltx  tvm* 
97  8928  0  7  091  _^ 

NCW: 
mOR: 

TOTitL: 

Oawarfant  of  OafatMa— Military 
lataraat  on  Loom  to  OaraoM  Contractor* 
97  999J  8  1  091  _^ 

NCW: 
MlOO: 

TOTAL: 


TOTAL: 

Oaron««-ralatotf*actlvltlos 
Oa#artaant  ar  Oaranao~Clvil 
Military  Natlrwmt  __ 

rayMnt  to  ■llitary  rotir«Mnt  funrt 
97  OOM  0  1  05»  ^^^ 

MIOR: 
TOTAL: 


IHOOMC  SCCMIITV 

rotforal  owloyoo  ratlra—nt  a««  8iaa8lllty 
Miliury  ratiraaant  runtf 
97  0097  0  7  60S  _^ 

NCW: 
fRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

VCTCNANS  OCNCriTS  AHO  SCRVICCS  ,    , 

Viataran*  aducatian,   traininf.  antf  raliakllltatlan 
Ctfacatlan  Banofita 
lancatian  feanorits 
97  8090  0  7  702  __ 

NCW: 

miaR: 

TOTAL: 

Camirrec  total..  6«      tanato  ahm^  SonrlM* 

NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 


2%.«20 

2«,098 

1«2 

25.500 

25.500 
0 

1.000 

1.«02 
-IM 

2ll.«20 

2«.2M 

25.500 

25.500 

1.080 

1.26C 

•93.600 

•93.600 
0 

-07.800 

•07.000 

5.800 

9,800 
0 

-93.600 

-93.600 

-87.800 

-87,800 

9.800 

9.800 

•299,600 

-259.600 
0 

-2U.100 

-21«.100 
0 

•9.900 

.     •5.500 
0 

-259.600 

•259,600 

-21«.100 

-2U.100 

»9.500 

•5,500 

CO 

0                       100 
90 

9*                       NO 

100 

0 

00 

100 

-50 

M 

100 

NO 

90 

•239.990 

-239.990 

0 

•213.000 

-213.000 
0 

22.990 

22.950 

0 

•239.950 

-239.990 

•213.000 

-213.000 

22.990 

22.95C 

600 

0 
1.700 

V90 

0 

190 

000 

•1.700 

Mt. 

1.700 

790 

600 

190 

•1.100 

9.991.300 
*9j991,*00 


9.991.300 

0 


10. 09*. 100         10.05«.100 
0 


9.991.100         10,05«,100         10.05«.100 


502,800 
502.800 


902.80C 
0 


902.800 


X7.693.300         19.8S^.3O0 

0 


3O.5^6.100         17.651.100 
0 


2.852,800  1.818.800 

0 


'27.693.300         19.834.SOO         80,9^6.100         17.653.100  2.852.800  1.618.800 


30.000 
30.000 


0 


162.000 
'l62.000 


3.000 


3.000 


36.710.930         2^.820. 9«8 
1.892 


•0.273.650         27.218.500 
3.000 


36.710,930         2^.822.8«0         40.273.650         27.221.900 


132.000 

132.000 

3.962.720 

*3.962.720 


0 
3.000 


3.000 


2,397,552 

1,108 


2,398,6<' 


Sanata  Banking.  Hewslnf  an6  Orftan 


(/MOUNTS    IN  TMOUSANOS) 
1989 
•A  OUTLAYS 


1966 


OUTLAYS 


CONMCKCr   ADO  HOUSING  CKCDIT 

Othar  tdvancaaant  of  co— area 

Oo^rtnenc  or  Housing  anO  Urtoan  Oavalopaant 

Matising   Prograas 

interstata   land  salas 

86  5270  0  2  376 


HIIOR: 
TOTAL: 


i.no 

1.200 


1. 


0 
1,200 


1.246 

l.ZU 


1,2^6 
0 


OIFFCRCNCC 

C0L2   -   COtI 

8A  OUTLAYS 


•6 


•« 

0 


1.2^6 


•6 


■i6 
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C80/BUOCET  ANALYSIS  DIV(MAItl|0R      )  CBO  EST.    OF   PRES.    WHERE   BUDGET  YCAR  OATA 

(UNIFIED  BUDGET)  IS  CREATCR  THAN  CURRENT   YEAR   OATA 

f61  SORTED  BY:    SCCM.  FUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 

Senat*  Bantiing.  Housing  and  Urlian 

Manuractiired  hona   inspection  and  aonitering 
86  5271  0  2  176 

NEW: 
rOIOR: 

TOTAL: 

COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL   DEVCLOPNCNI 

Coaaunity  davalopaent 

Ocp«rtacnt  of  the  Treasury 

Federal    Financing  Bank  Activities 

Coaaunity  developaent  grants.   FFB  (loan  guarantee  originatio 

20  9162  0  1  ^51 

NCW:  113.000       37.000 

PRION:  0 


1985 
BA 

OUTLAYS 

1986 
BA 

OUTLAY* 

OIFFCRCNCC 

C0t2   •   C0L1 

BA           OUTLAYS 

5.952 

1.831    • 
2,121 

6,220 

•  .006 
2.121 

260                         175 

9,952 

5,952 

6,220 

6.127 

266                      179 

TOTAL: 

Other  Independent  Agencies 
Federal   Eaorgoncy  Manageaent  Agency 
National    insurance  developaent  Fund 
98  «215  0  3  «5I 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


113.000 


10.688 


17,000 


0 
11,086 


116,000 
116,000 


28,000 

0 


18.255     . 


28.000 


0 
16.738 


3.000 
1,000 


-9,000 
0 


7,567 


-9,000 


0 
9.652 


COMMITTEE   TOTAL..    68 


TOTAL: 
ite  Bant 
NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


10,688 
Nt  urban  Arrairs  a 
1)0,840 

11,006 
HNitta* 
42.011 
11,207 

18.259 
141.721 

16.738 

S3.2K 

18.099 

7.967 
10.881 

9.652 

-0.779 
9.692 

130.840 


59.230 


141.721 


52.111 


10.881 


-3.127 


Senate 


ree.  Science,  and  Tran 


COMMERCE  AND  MOUSING  CREDIT 
Otner  advanceaent  or  coaaerce 
Departaent  or  Coaaerce 
Econoaic  und  Statistical  Analysis 
mroraation  products  and  services 
11  8546  0  7  176 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 
1«9 
BA  OUTLAYS 


1006 


OUTLAYS 


OIFFCRCNCC 

C0L2  -  C0L1 

A  OUTLAYS 


31.000 
31.000 


27.915 
3.485 


GENERAL   PURPOSE   FISCAL  ASSISTANCC 

0tl>cr  general   purpose  Fiscal  assistancd 

Departaent  or  Befcnte — Civil 

Corps  or  Engineers — Civil 

Peraanent  appropriations  (Otlier  general  Rurpose  Pltcal  assis 

96  9921   0  2  852 

NEW:  5.900 

PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


5.900 


31.1 


0 
5.700 

5.700 


32,364 
32,364 


28.739 
3.409 


COHMITTCC   TOTAL..    72 


Senate  Coaaerce.  Science,  and  Transporution  Coaaitta* 
NCW:  16.900  27.515 

PRIOR:  9,185 


TOTAL; 


36.900 


36.700 


6.160 

6?  160 

38.524 

38.524 


32.  »4 


0 
5.900 

9.900 


28.739 
9.389 


1.364 
1,364 


1.824 
0 


38.124 


260 

1.624 
1.624 


1.224 


0 
200 


1.224 
200 


1.424 


Sanete  Energy  and  Nataral  Nesowrea 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  CNVIRONMCNT 
Water  resources 
Departaent  or  the   interior 
Bureau  or  Reclaaation 
Roclaaation  trust  funds 
14  8070  0  7  Ml 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Recreational   resources 

National    Park  Service 

Miscellaneous  peraanont  appropriations 

14  9974  0  2  10) 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 
1909 
BA  OUTLAYS 


1986 

BA  OUTLAYS 


OIFFCRCNCC 

C0L2   •   COLl 

A  OUTLAYS 


6.B80 

6.880 


5.944 
2.091 


8.037 


16.041 
16,041 


11,859 
2.986 


16.849 


9.161 
9.161 


7,915 
89) 


8,808 


Miscel  taneotis  trust  Funds 
14  9972  0  7  Ml 


TOTAL: 


NCW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


1,020 

7)2 
570 

1,035 

743 
288 

15 

11 

1.020 

1.102 

1.0)5 

1.031 

15 

» 

-271 

16.059 

1 1 . 165 
2.100 

16,761 

11.649 
).541 

702 

46* 
I.HUl 

•  •••. 

•  ••.ar... 

16.059 

11.265 

16.761 

15.190 

702 

1,9?i 
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C80/i«0CET  AMALYSI*  OIV(N<«»0«      J  "» JflirSMSS'iJSfl!?  J^LTS*"  °*^* 

•**  (AHOUtlTS    m  TMOMSAIIOS) 


Sanat*  eiMi^y  tni  MUiral  R*M«irc« 


IMS 

•A  MTUkVS 


19M 


OUTLAYS 


April  SO,  1985 


oirrcRCMCC 

C0L2   -   C0L1 
A  OUTLAYS 


CCMRAI.   fMirOSC   riSCAL  ASSISTAMCC 

Other  fwwral  ywrpoM  f  ileal  as«lttanc«« 

Tarrltorial   and    Intarnat ional   Affaira 

raysMtt  to  tha  unita*  Siatat  tarriMriaa.  riacal  atsistanc* 

l«  0«l«  0  1  tM 

■CW: 
MIORl 

TOTAL: 

•uraau  or  Mactaatien 

Colorado  Rivar  daa  fund.   taMldar  CanyoM  »r«Jaet 

1%  MM  0  >  tM 

HCW: 

nnoR: 

TOTALi 

Daoartaant  of  tha  Troaswry 
unitad  Stata*  Custaaa  Sarvica  , 

Niscalianeowa  aar«ana<it  8p»ro»rlati««a 
20  9922  0  2  •»* 

HCwr 
MIOK: 


62.910 

62.910 
0 

6i,6Ta 

65.678 
0 

2.766 

q 

M.910 

62.910 

6».67a 

6). 67* 

2,766 

2.766 

2.100 

2.100 
0 

J1.767 

2*.29I 

29,667 

22.191 
•  .•57 

2.100 

2.100 

SI. 767 

J2.750 

29.667 

J0.650 

TOTAL: 


•0.527 
M.527 


76.299 

•  .017 


•0.276 


•TTCC  TOTAL..    7« 


Saoata  tiiarw  and  natural  Maourcaa  Cooalttaa 

aCW:  169. ^96  159.110 

MIOR:  ••'•* 


TOTAL: 


169. 496 


167.690 


••.005 

••.005 

215.2«7 

215.2^7 


79.55> 
•  .26« 


•3. •21 


195.775 
19.5*0 


J.  •70 
•5.791 


3.29^ 

251 


J,5«5 


36.665 
10.760 


215.315 


•7.^25 


•anata  EnwiranMnt  aa«  fu»ll«  UaHi 


la  TNOUSAMM) 
1969 
■A  OUTLAYS 


19«6 


OUTLAYS 


OIFFCRC!«:e 

COL2   •   C0L1 

A  OUTLAYS 


■atwul  Rcsouaccs  am  nvii 

watar  raaouroa* 

Oapartaant  of  Oafaaaa—CivJI 

Corp*  or  englnaar«"Clvl  I 

Hivart  and  har*or«  co«trik«(tad  fund* 

96  ••62  0  7  301  

■CW: 
MiaR: 

IVML: 

rafawawt  avyrayriatiaMa  (watar  rasauraaal 

96  9921   0  2  301  

MW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


».000 

1».»1» 
32.165 

"**>2r«oj 

291.000 

160.  SM 
32. 165 

239,000 

1«0,529 

0 

»,«•• 

2*1.000 

192,529 

239.000 

U0.529 

2.IM 

m 

2.2M 

2.191 

2,^ 

*> 

2 
-200 

t.lM 

2.900 

2.19S 

2.102 

91 

-19« 

(tic 


OaMrtaant  af  tha  intarlar 
vnitod  Stataa  risk  and  wiidiira  Sarviea 
Oparationa  and  ■alimaawci  •T  ^uartara 
!•  50^7  0  2  103 

NEW: 
MIOII: 


CantrlfeMtod  fanda 
!•  •216  •  7  M3 


TOTAL: 


MW: 
MIOR: 


TOTALl 


20.919 
*20r9l5 


10.1 


21  .C 
'tV.t 


16.976 
2.091 


Oayartaatit  •t  Oafonaa— CIvl  I 

feraat  a«d  Wlldllf*  Oowaarxatlaii,  Nilltary  Naaor 

wiidiir*  eoNadrnvtioN 

97  9099  0  2  SOS 


I 


■tU 


MIOO: 

TOTAL: 


COMMUNITY  AMD  RCCIONAL  OCVCLOmCNT 

Caaaunity  dx^iopaant 

Othar  Iwdaaandawt  A^anelat 

fannaylvanla  A«anua  Davaioaaant  CerforatlOM 

Cirta  and  danattana 

•2  6112  0  7  451 

WOh. 
MIOR: 


COMIirTCC  TOTAL..   76 


TOTAL: 

Sanata  Cnviranaant  and 
KW: 
niOO: 

TOTAL: 


1.690 
T«SO 


0 


'l*T6i 


0 

in 


1.07S 

TXn 


21.067 


2.000 

1.152 

'».960 


1.923 

1M 


169 

169 


152 
2.091 


1,671 


ITS 
17S 

29 


2.243 


122 

•  16 


5«0 


23 
•121 


11» 


»lic  Marha  Coaalttaa 

•0.903  •2.073 

39.559 


•0.903 


70.^32 


319.964 
319.96^ 


163.702 
37.626 


221.330 


1 

1 

239.^61 

*239.661 


-9« 


1 
.119 


-1U 


1^0. 629 
2.069 


1*2. •98 
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CaO/BUOCCT   ANALYSIS  0IV(NAR40«      )  CBO  EST.    Of   PRCS.    WHCRC  8U0CCT  YEAR   DATA 

(UNIFIED   OUOCCTI  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  DATA 

MS  SORTED  OY:    SCOM.  FUNC.SFUN.TIO 

(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 


Sanata  Financa 


Ittaa 


1909 


MEDICARE 

Madiea ra 

Oepartaent  or  Heilth  and  Muaan  Sarvicat 

Haalth  Cara   Financing  Adainittration 

Fadaral   aupplaaantary  aadical    inuiranca  trust  fund 

20  6004  0    7   572 

NEW: 
MIOR: 


TOTAL: 


2«.38«,000 
24,364.000 


OUTLAYS 


14.722.076 
7,818,924 


1906 

•A 


INCOME   SECURITY 

^•fmr»\    retireoant  and  disability  insuranca  (axcluding  socia 

Othar   Indapandent  Agancies 

Railroad  Ratireaant  Board 

Railroad  social   sacurity  aqtiivalant  banafit  account 

60  6010  O  7  601 

NEW:  5,761.000 

raiOR: 


22.541.000 


5,303.956 
293.000 


29.258.000 
29.25ar0O0 


OUTLAYS 


25,711,000 
-662,000 


OIFFERERCE 

COL2  -  COLt 

A  OUTLAYS 


•74.000  10.98a.9?4 

-8.480,924 


TOTAL: 

Fadaral  ooployaa  ratlraaant  and  disability 

Lafisiatiwa  Oranch 

Unitad  Statas  Tax  Court 

Tax  Court  Judaas  survivors  annuity  fund 

23  0119  0  7  602 

NCW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Othar  Incoaa  sacurity 

Oapartaant  or  tha  Treasury 

intomal   Ravanua  Sarvica 

tayaant  wtiaro  cradit  excaads  liability  for  tax 

20  0906  0   I  609 

NEW: 
fRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


9,761.000 


9,596.956 


5,896.000 
5.896.000 


25,049,000 


5,589.776 
153.044 


874.000 


5.742.820 


135.000 
135.000 


2.508.000 


285. 8?0 
-139.956 


145,864 


»v 

>1 

0 

Ml 

30 
0 

10 

-1 
0 

251 

31 

261 

30 

10 

-1 

1.116.000 
1.116.000 


1.116.000 
0 


1.116.000 


1.322.000 
1.322.000 


1.322.000 
0 


1.322.000 


206.000 
206,000 


206.00'. 
0 


206,0r/. 


GENERAL  COVCRHMENT 

Cantral  Fiscal  oparatlons 

Unitad  Statas  Custoas  Sarvica 

Narunds,  transrars  and  axpansas.  unclaiaad.  abandoned  and  sa 

20  8769  0  7  603 

NEW: 
fRIOR: 


orrica  or  tha  Secretary 
Cirts  and  baqucits 
20  8790  0  7  803 


TOTAL: 


NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


7.322 

7.322 
0 

7.908 

7.«« 

•66 

666 

0 

7.322 

7.322 

7.988 

7.988 

666 

666 

1.000 

1.000  ' 
0 

2.000 

2.000 
0 

1.000 

1.000 
0 

1.000 

1.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.000 

1.000 

NET  INTEREST 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 
Interest  on  the  Public  Debt 
interest  on  the  public  debt 
20  0550  0  1  901 


ITTEE  TOTAL..  78 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Sonata  Finance 
MM: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


ittee 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Coaaittee 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Foreign  econoalc  and  Financial  assistance 

Funds  Appropriated  to  tha  President 

Peace  Corps 

Peace  Corps  aiscel lanaous  trust  funds 

II  9972  0  7  151 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


180.931.000 

160.931.000 
0 

204.416.000 

204.416.000 
0 

23.489.000 

23. •85.000 
0 

180.931.000 

1W).931.000 

204.^16.000 

204.416.000 

23.489.000 

23.409.000 

212.200.973 

202.081.385 
8.111.924 

236.902.2^9 

237,048.794 
-508.996 

24,701.676 

34.967.409 
-6.620.680 

212.200.973 

210.193.309 

236.902.2^9 

236.939.838 

24.701.676 

26.346.929 

WTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 

1985 
•A 

OUTLAYS 

1986 
•A 

OUTLAYS 

DirCCRCNCC 

C012  -  00L1 

•A     OUTLAYS 

950 

950 


0 


•90 


600 


0 
600 


90 


190 

0 


90 


150 
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Sanat*  Foreign  Malations  CoaaittM 


intamaiional    financial   froqr»m» 
Military  Saias  tro^rtm* 
rorai^n  ailiiary  talaa  trust  fund 
II   82«2  0    7    IS) 

NEW: 
raiM: 


19«S 
BA  OUTLAYS 


19«6 


COHMITICC    TOTAL..    M 


TOTAL: 

Senat*  fertiga  Matations 
MCW: 
M(IOK: 

TOTAL: 


l2.aM.000 
I2.«M.OOO 


1.51). 000 
10.M».000 


ittaa 
12,81*. SM> 


11,900.000 


l,515.»«> 
10, 18), 000 


12.83«.)}0  1I.900.WO 


12.978.000 
12.978.000 
12.978.600 
12.9r8.M0 


OUTLAYS 


I.MA.OQO 
10,«1*,000 


April  SO,  1985 


eiFFCMNCC 

OOLS  •  C0L1 

A  OUTLAYS 


iM.oeo 


TI.OTO 
29.000 


12,000.000 


I.M6.600 
lO.HU.OOO 


100,000 


12.000.800 


1M.000 
IM.090 
IM.OM  100.190 


71. IV) 
29.000 


«a  Covii— ntai  Affair* 


<t 


(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 
1909 
•A  OUTLAYS 


1986 

BA  OUTLAYS 


DirrCRCNCE 

C0L2   •   C0L1 

•A  OUTLAYS 


COMMCRCC   AND  MOUSING  CNCDIT 

Postal   Servica 

Other   indapandont  Agencia* 

tastal   Sarvica 

Postal   Sarvica 

18  *020  0   3   372 

MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

INCOMC   SECUNITY  ,      ^,,, 

federal   eaployee   retireaant  and  disability 

Office  of   Personnel   Nanageaent 

Office  of  Personnel  Nanageaent 

Civil   servica  rotireeent  and  disability  fund 

2«  8139  0  7  602 

PNIORi 

TOTAL: 

CCNCRAL  COVCRNMCNT 

General   property  and   records  aanageaent 

Other   imJepcndont  Aqencies 

National   Archives  and  Records  Adainistration 

National   archive*  gift  fund 

80  8127  0  7  80k 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


I.W».82« 
1.N02.82* 


0 
320.161 


39.4S0.000 
39,«30.000 


8,161 


23.070.000 
0 

23,070.000 


1.787.389 
1.787.389 


212.991 
969.«70 


1.178,061 


38«,969 
384.969 


212,591 
6<i9, 309 


41,2m. 000  22.C0O.2rt* 

1.197.796 


*l.20*,000 


21.888.000 


1.774.000 
1,77*. 000 


897.900 


-379.796 
1,197,796 

818,000 


COimiTTCe   TOTAL..    82 


TOTAL: 


NCW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


Senat*  Judiciary 


itte* 


18*                           0 
JTO 

339 

• 
430 

.    191 

0 
60 

18*                         370 

aental  Affair*  Coaaittae 

*0, 833. 008          23,070,000 
320,931 

339 
*2,991.72* 

410 

■    22,902,799 
2,163.696 

191 

2,198,71« 

6C 

-i«T,a«» 

1.843. 16S 

40,833.008         23.390,931 

42,991.724 

29,066,491 

2,198,716 

l,679.9«0 

(AMOUNTS   IN  THOUSANDS) 
1999 
M            OOTLAYS 

1986 
BA 

OOTLAYS 

OlffCRCNCe 

COL2  -  O0L1 

BA            OUTLAYS 

INCOHC   SECURITY 

f«<>«ra<   eaploye*  retlrei 

Tfte  Judiciary 

Judiciary    Trust   Funds 

Judicial    survivors'   annuities  fund 

10  8I10  0   7  602 

NCW: 
PRIOR: 


ead  disablMcy 


TOTAL: 


14.306 
14,306 


3.801 

0 


ADMINISTRATION  OF   JUSTICE 
Criainal   Justice  assistance 
Oepariaaac  of  Jasiice 
Office  of  Justice  Prograas 
Criae  victias  fund 
19  5041   0  2  794 


ITTEE    TOTAL..    86 


NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Senate  Judiciary  Co 
HEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


70,000 
70.000 
84,306 
84,306 


3,801 


19.000 
0 


19,681 
19,681 


3.'996 

0 


19.000 


18.801 
O 


18, BUI 


100,000 
100.000 
119,681 
119,681 


3,996 


60.000 
0 


1.379 
1,379 


199 

0 


64.000 


63,996 

0 


63.956 


M.OOO 

so.ooo 

31.379 
11,379 


19S 


*9,0Mi 

0 


*9.f»00 


49,159 
0 


49,155 
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C80/BU0GET  ANALYSIS  DIV(NAR40R   )      COO  EST.  OF  PRES.  WHERE  BUDGET  YEAR  DATA 
(UNIFIED  BUDGET)  IS  GREATER  THAN  CURRENT  YEAR  OATA 

F61  SORTED  BY:  SCOM,FUNC,SFUN,TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


Senate  Labor  and  Huaan  Resources  C 


INCOME   SECURITY 

General   retireaent  and  disability  insurance  (excluding  *ocia 

Departaent  of  Labor 

Eapleyaant  standards  Adainistration 

Spocia'  workers'  coapensation  expenses 

16  9971  0  7  601 

NEW:  96.000 

PRIOR: 


1989 
BA  OUTLAYS 


1986 


OUTLAYS 


DIFFERERCE 

C0L2   -  C0L1 

BA  OUTLAYS 


24.363 
28.637 


68,000 


29,163 
33.637 


10,000 


9,000 
9,000 


NET    INTEREST 
Other  interest 
Oepartaent  of  Edu 
Departaent  of  Edu 
Other  interest  to 
91   9990  8  7  908 

TOTAL: 

cation 
cation 
proaota  education  of 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

87       Senate  Ubor  and 
NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

the 

blind 

98,0Q0 

1 

-10 

93.000 

-10 

0 

68.000 

0 

63, 

,000 

0 
0 

10,000 
10 

10,000 
IL 

COMMITTEE   TOTAL.. 

-10 

■an  Resources  Coaalttee 
97.990 

-10 

24.J9S 
28.637 

0 
68,000 

29. 
33. 

0 

363 
.637 

10 

10 
,010 

••0 

'  5,010 
9. DOC 

97.990 

92, 

990 

68,000 

63, 

000 

10 

,010 

10,010 

Senate  Rules  and 

Adainistration  Co 

(AMOUNTS 

IN  THOUSANDS) 
1989 
BA            OUTLAYS 

1986 

BA 

OUTLAYS 

•■- 

-*  ;  -* 

DIFFERENCE 

COU  -  COLI 

BA            OUTLAYS 

EDUCATION.    TRAINING.    EMPLOYMENT,  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Research  and  general  education  aids 


Legislative  Brandt 
Library  of 


•ry  of  Congress 
Gift  and  trust  fund  account* 
0*  9971  0  7  903 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 


7.378 


0 
7.299 


7,378 


7,299 


COmiTTEE  TOTAL..  88       Senate  Rules  and  Adarnistration  CoMiitta* 

NEW:  7,378  0 

PRIOR:  7,299 


TOTAL: 


7,378 


7,299 


7,628 
7,628 
7,628 
7.628 


0 
7.830 


7.830 


0 
7.830 


7,830 


290 

Me 

290 


0 
931 


Ml 


0 
931, 


931 


Senate  V*'t«r*n*  Afralr*  Coaaittae 


VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

incoaa  security  for  veterans 

Vateren*  Adainistration 

Veterans  Adainistration 

National   service  life  Insurance  fund 

36  8132  0  7  701 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Othor  veterans  benefits  and  services 
General   post  fund,   national  hoae* 
36  8180  0  7  709 

NEW: 
PRIOR: 


lAMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 
1989 
BA     OUTLAYS 


1986 
BA     OUTLAYS 


DIFFEREriCE 

COL2  -  COLI 

A     OUTLAYS 


COMMITTEE  TOTAL..  90 


TOTAL: 

Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Coaaittee 
NEW: 
PRIOR: 


TOTAL: 


1,248,900 

0 
981,600 

1.297,200 

0 
1. OH?.  700 

48,300 

0 
61.100 

1.248,900 

981.600 

1,297,200 

1.042,700 

48,300 

61,UJ0 

14.000 

11.498 
1.042 

19,000 

.  12.498 
1.042 

1.000 

1,00(1 
0 

14.000 

12,900 

19,000 

13,900 

1,000 

l,00ti 

laaittee 

1.262.900 

11,498 
962,642 

1,312.200 

12.458 
1.041,742 

49. 300 

l,00ii 
61.100 

1.262,900 

994,100 

1,312.200 

1.056.200 

49.100 

62.  ir.l. 
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(UNIFIED  SUOCCTI  IS  CRCATER  THAR  CUKKHT  rEAR  BATA 

M)  SORTED  BY:  SCON.  FURC.SFIM.TIO 

(AMOUNTS  IN  THOUSANDS) 


Taaporary  Selact  Coaaitt**  on  Indl 


COHHHNITV  ANO  REGIONAL  OCVELOFMCNT 

Arcf   mn6   ragiona)   dav«lop<wnt 

Oapartacnt  of  the    interior 

Diirrau   of    liMlian   Affairt 

Miscel  lanoous  peraanont  appropriation*  (Ar««  and 

t«  992^  0  2   *M 

HEW: 

niOR: 


1M» 
•A  OUTLAYS 


19M 
8A  OUTLAYS 


April  SO,  1985 


oirfocwc 

00L2  -  00L1 
A     OUTLAYS 


lional  4« 
Sf.MS 


19.817 


COMMITTEE  TOTAL..   92 


TOTAL: 

Toaporary  Saltct  Coaaittoa 
NEMe 
MION: 

TOTAL: 


19.613 

Indian  Affaira 
19.611 


•I. 667 


19. 617 
22. OM 


19.611 


HI. 867 


«0.t99 
«0,19» 
«0,I9» 
M.19S 


20.09S 
19.78} 


19.881 


20.098 
19.78) 


19.841 


MX 
962 
MS 


281 
-2.269 


-1.98« 

.Ml 
-X.M) 


-M 


Sanato  Saall  Buslnaa* 


itt 


lANOiMTS   IN   THOUSANDS) 
198» 
iA  OUTLAYS 


1986 


OVTIAVS 


COtMFRCE   ANO  HOUSING  CREDIT 
Otiwr  advanccaent  of  coaacrca 
Oet>artaent  of   the  Treasvry 
fo«erat    rinanci«9  lank  Activitiea 
Section  M)   Loan  Cuarcnteaa.    FfS 
20  9913  0  J   176 


DIFFOICIICC 

C0L2  -  O0L1 

A  OUTLAYS 


■CW: 
MIOR: 

TOTAL: 

Sonata  Saal 1 
NEW: 
PRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

291.000 

289.000 
0 

MM. 000 

-6*0.000 

0 

11.000 

-929.000 

• 

COMMITTEE    TOTAL..    94 

291,000 

Buaineaa  Coaaittoa 

291.000 

289.880 

289.000 

0    - 

MN.OOO 
MN.OOO 

-6*0.000 

-6*0.000 
0 

11.000 

-929.000 
« 

291.000 

289,000 

ION. 000 

-6*O.000 

13.000 

-«••• 

UNIFIED  BUDGET   TOTAL 
UaiFICO  OM 

BCT  TOTAL 
NEW: 
fRIOR: 

TOTAL: 

(AHQUHTS   IN  TMOUSANOS) 
1989 

•A            OUTLAYS 

92N.M6.168       706.2N9.196   1 
1%2.«76.89« 

.0*2, 

19M 

■A 
,79«.981 

OUTLAYS 

807.981. 2N7 
111.666.M0 

oiFKaonc 

0012  •  O0L1 
■A           OUTLAYS 

118.108.811       101.T1«,091 
-f.«810,*1* 

92*,M6.168 

8M, 

.7M.8W  1 

.tM, 

,79*.981 

9*1 

.6*9.687 

118,108,811 

92,9*1.617 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  off  the  resolution. 

OKOm  OF  raOCXDTTRX 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  amendment  No.  44  at  6:05  p.m.  to- 
night without  intervening  debate, 
motion,  appeal,  point  of  order,  or 
other  action. 

Having  made  their  request,  before 
the  Chair  rules,  I  indicates  then  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  there 
be  no  further  action  on  this  measure 
tonight  that  I  would  like  a  short 
period  of  time  for  routine  morning 
business,  if  there  is  some,  say  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each;  then,  plan  to  come 
in  at  9:30  in  the  morning. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  a  special 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Wisronsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirz]  in  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
then,  start  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 32  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wUl  not  object. 
This  request  has  been  discussed  with 
Senators  on  my  side,  several  of  them 
with  whom  I  have  personally  discussed 


it,  and  with  whom  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiues] 
and  I  have  discussed.  So  I  will  not 
interpose  the  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  will  be  the  last  roll- 
call  vote  of  the  day.  I  will  ask  follow- 
ing the  vote  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, and  the  motion  to  table,  that  we 
have  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Seiuitor 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  include  in  the 
RxcoRD  prior  to  the  vote  a  statement 
as  if  read? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  an  excellent  idea. 
I  have  a  couple  of  those. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  6:05  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing   to   the   amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roU. 

til.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  Illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  34  Leg.] 

TEA8-S0 

Abdnor 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Oraaaley 

Preaaler 

Armatronc 

Hatch 

Quayle 

BowAwltz 

Hatfield 

Roth 

ChAfee 

Hawklna 

Rudman 

Coctanui 

Hecht 

SImpaon 

OotMn 

Hdns 

Specter 

D-Amato 

Helma 

StAfford 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Sterena 

Denton 

Kaaaebaum 

Symma 

Dole 

Lazalt 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Lusar 

Trible 

Durenbexsei 

MatUnsly 

WaUop 

Bvana 

McClure 

Warner 

Oam 

McConneU 

Welcker 

Ooldwater 

Murkowakl 

WUaon 

Oorton 

NIcklea 
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NAYS-** 


Baucua 

Olenn 

Ifelcher 

Bentaen 

Oore 

Metaenbaum 

BIden 

HarUn 

mtcheU 

Blncaman 

Hart 

Mojmlhan 

Boren 

Benin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Holllnss 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Burdkk 

Johnaton 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Kaaten 

Rlegle 

ChUea 

Kennedy 

RockefeUer 

Cranaton 

Kerry 

Sarbanea 

DeCondnl 

Lautenberg 

Saaaer 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stennia 

Eadeton 

Lone 

Zorlmkr 

Exon 

IfaUilaa 

Pord 

llataunaca 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 
Eaat 

So  the  amendment  (No.  44)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bi«r.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(The  following  occurred  earlier) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
concerning  another  matter  which  I 
discussed  with  him? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


DESIGNATION  OP  BlAY  7,  1985. 
AS  VIETNAM  VETERANS  REC- 
OGNITION DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
which  I  will  introduce  before  the  close 
of  business  today,  which  would  desig- 
nate May  7,  1985,  as  Vietnam  Veterans 
Recognition  Day  remain  at  the  desk 
until  further  disposition  hopefully  on 
tomorrow,  and  that  it  appear  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  vote  on 
the  matter  concerning  which  Mr.  Dole 
has  now  presented  a  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  minority 
leader?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  which  is 
long  overdue  and  is  a  symbol  of  my 
concern  that  our  Nation's  Vietnam 
veterans  be  afforded  the  recognition 
they  are  due  for  their  patriotic  service. 

Next  Tuesday,  May  7,  1985,  marks 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  official 
end  of  America's  involvement  in  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  Some  3.4  million 
American  men  and  women  served  in 
the  Vietnam  theater  during  that  long 
war— the  longest  conflict  this  Nation 
has  been  involved  in  since  we  gained 
our  Independence.  More  than  57,000 
Americans  lost  their  lives  there,  and 
an  additional  2,400  Americans  are  stlU 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  South- 
west Asia.  Some  300,000  were  wounded 
and  some  75,000  have  incurred  perma- 


nent physical  disabilities  as  a  result  of 
their  service.  Many  more  thousands 
still  suffer  psychological  harm  result- 
ing from  their  experiences  in  Vietnam. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict  of 
history  about  U.S.  involvement  in  that 
war,  the  service  that  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans performed  is  deserving  of  thelr 
country's  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  now  be- 
ginning to  review  in  a  more  dispassion- 
ate and  even-handed  manner  the  his- 
tory of  our  involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  We  are  stUl  learning  the 
lessons  of  that  conflict.  For  too  long 
we  have  taken  the  painless  road  of 
avoiding  that  history.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign,  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  a 
recent  upsurge  in  commentary  and 
analysis  of  our  role  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
cannot  examine  our  past,  then  we  will 
be  unable  to  chart  our  future  with 
wisdom. 

It  is,  then,  appropriate  that  we  now 
take  steps  to  honor  our  veterans,  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  did  not 
return  from  Vietnam.  This  resolution 
would  designate  next  Tuesday,  Bday  7, 
as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition 
Day."  It  is  a  modest  measure,  but  an 
essential  step  in  the  healing  process 
which  is  so  important  for  our  country. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Byrd,  for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ninni, 
and  Mr.  Hollings,  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  128 

Whereas  over  3  million  American  fighting 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the  Vietnam 
theatre  for  over  a  decade  acquitted  them- 
selves in  the  highest  traditions  of  American 
service  personnel; 

Whereas  more  than  57,000  Americans  lost 
their  lives  there,  and  an  additional  2,400 
Americans  are  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Whereas  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
still  suffer  physically  and  psychologically 
from  the  effects  of  the  war,  including  many 
who  are  permanently  disabled; 

Whereas  regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  history  about  United  States  involvement 
in  that  war,  the  service  that  patriotic  Amer- 
icans performed  in  the  Vietnam  theatre  is 
deserving  of  continued  and  reemphaslzed 
grateful  recognition; 

Whereas  the  nation  is  now  beginning  to 
review  in  a  more  dispassionate  and  even- 
handed  manner  the  history  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  for  too  long  the  nation  failed  to 
honor  the  service  of  and  respond  appropri- 
ately to  the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
was  instead  anxious  to  place  the  Vietnam 
experience  behind  it: 

Whereas  May  7,  1985  marks  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  official  end  of  America's  in- 
volvement In  the  conflict  in  Vietnam: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Houte  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  May  7,  1985  is  designated 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day"  and 
the  ?>resident  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  a  day 
with  appropriate  activities. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 


ROT7TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exteiul 
beyond  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCriENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  41 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources: 
To  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  you  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  for  Fiscal  Year  1984.  This 
report  describes  research  supported  by 
the  Foundation  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  biological,  social,  behavioral, 
and  information  sciences;  in  engineer- 
ing; and  in  education  in  those  fields. 

Achievements  such  as  the  ones  de- 
scribed in  this  report  are  the  basis  for 
much  of  our  Nation's  strength— its 
economic  growth,  military  security, 
and  the  overall  well-being  of  our 
people. 

We  face  challenges  in  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technology,  but  I  am  con- 
fident about  our  ability  to  meet  those 
challenges.  The  National  Science 
Foimdation  has  been  and  will  remain  a 
key  part  of  the  national  effort  to  keep 
vital  our  great  capabilities  in  research 
and  productivity  and  to  stay  ahead  of 
world  competition  through  innovation 
and  new  discoveries. 

Ronald  Rkacan, 

Thx  Whitb  Hoosk,  AprU  30,  19SS. 
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REPORT  ON  UA  GOVERNMENT 
ACTIONS  TO  SECURE  THE 
RETURN  OP  ANY  SERVICEMEN 
STILL  WTrT.r>  CAPTIVE  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  42 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sace  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congrtss  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  1525  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985.  I  am  submitting  the 
attached  report  detailing  actions 
taken  by  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment in  pursuit  of  our  national  goal  of 
returning  any  servicemen  who  may 
still  be  held  captive  In  Southeast  Asia; 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
those  still  missing;  and  the  repatri- 
ation of  all  recoverable  remains  of 
those  who  died  serving  our  Nation. 

In  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  my  personal  dedication  to  this 
great  national  effort  and  my  confi- 
dence that  the  actions  of  those  In- 
volved throughout  the  Executive 
branch  of  Government  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  reflect  this  same 
dedication.  In  this  effort,  there  can  be 
no  partisan  or  parochial  views  or  any 
special  Interests,  but  only  the  Interest 
of  the  entire  American  people  to  see  to 
it  that  all  of  us  do  our  duty  toward 
those  who  served  this  Nation  so  well  In 
time  of  war  and  their  families  who 
look  to  us  to  help  seciire  the  answers 
they  so  rightfully  seek  and  deserve. 
Ron  AID  Reagam. 
Thx  Whits  Housk.  April  30,  1985. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COBOfUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-980.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Advlaory  Council  on  Bl- 
linrual  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Council 
on  Bilingual  Education  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-981.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educ- 
tatlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Council's  1984  annual  repwrt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-982.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Intergovernmental  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Council's  1984  annual 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-983.  A  communication  from  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Statistics  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Council's  1984  annual  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


EC-064.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Continuing  Education  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Council's  1984  annual  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-98S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  1984  Department  of 
Education  annual  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-986.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  tranmltting.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  experimental  projects 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-987.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1984  annual  report  of 
the  Asbestos  Hasards  School  Safety  Task 
Force:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-988.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  eligibility  for  VA  medical  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-989.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Overview  and  Perspectives  on  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-990.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Examination  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission's Financial  Statements  for  the 
Tears  Ended  September  30.  1983  and  1983"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-991.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Mint  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-992.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  printing  the  back  side  of  U.S. 
currency  by  a  method  other  tlian  the  intagl- 
io process;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-993.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursiumt  to  law,  a  report  on  certain  transac- 
tions Involving  exports  to  Mexico:  to  the 
Committee  on  ^"^'"g  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affalra. 

EC-994.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  Fund  Act  to  aUow  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  marine  fishery  resource 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-995.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1984 
Olympic  Committee  financial  statement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-996.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  33  proposed  re- 
funds of  excess  royalty  payments  to  certain 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-997.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  five  proposed 
refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments  to  cer- 
tain corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-998.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1984  report  on  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  and  Produc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-999.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  collect 
on  loans  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1985  and  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vlrormient  and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1000.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  conform  the  Federal  Income  tax 
treatment  of  rail  industry  pensions  to  that 
of  private  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1001.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  computer  matching  program  for  VA 
Compensation  and  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Survivor  Benefit  Records:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1003.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repori  on 
the  Office  of  Persormel  Management  Activi- 
ties under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
fiscal  year  1084;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1003.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  increase  compensation  of  at- 
torneys providing  representation  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ex;- 1004.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1006.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  three  violations 
of  law  involving  expenditure  of  funds  in 
excess  of  those  appropriated  or  in  advance 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC- 1008.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  three  violations 
of  law  Involving  overobllgation  of  appropri- 
ated funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1007.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  four  violations 
of  law  involving  the  overobllgation  of  appro- 
priated funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1008.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  expiring  authorizations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1000.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bttr'fc'ng.  Houstaig,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-1010.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Improve  cost 
recovery  for  Federal  Aviation  Adn^inistra- 
tion  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1011.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  1984  Maritime  Administra- 
tion annual  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1012.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  construction 
In  the  San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley  Project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EX^-1013.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
method  for  converting  established  annual 
rates  of  pay  for  Federal  employees  Into 
hourly,  dally,  and  biweekly  pay  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1014.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  domestic  dissemination  of  USIA 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1015.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  applica- 
tions for  court  orders  to  permit  interception 
of  wire  or  oral  communications;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-10I6.  A  commimicatlon  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1017.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucatlon  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  final  funding  priorities 
for  handicapped  special  studies  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-U)18.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  final  regulations  for  cer- 
tain education  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ous assessment  of  critical  trends  and  alter- 
native futures:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  1032.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  amusement  ride  safety,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Przsslzr): 

S.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983  to  estab- 
lish a  veterans'  career  development  and 
training  program;  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Veterans'  Com- 
puterized Job  Bank  Program,  to  enhance  re- 
adjustment appointments  of  veterans  to  po- 


sitions of  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRES8LER: 
8J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  condemn 
Bulgarian  brutality  toward  their  Turkish 
minority;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Btr.  DANPORTH  (for  himseU,  Jiir. 
Eaclctoh,     Mr.     Dixon,     and    Mr. 
SiitoH): 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  bi-State  develop- 
ment agency  by  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BYRD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RocKKrxLLxa.    Mr.    Ckanstoii.    Mr. 
LsART,   Mr.  Exor,  Mr.  Dizox,  Mr. 
NuKH,  and  Mr.  Hollurm): 
SJ.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1985  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day";  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By  liCr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Johm- 
SToa,  Mr.  BxirrsKii,  and  Mr.  Boanr): 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
internal  reconciliation  wlttiln  Nicaragua,  on 
the  basis  of  dentocratic  principles,  in  fur- 
therance of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By   Mr.    BAUCUS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
BsHTSEif ,  and  Mr.  Mothibah): 
S.   Res.    151.   Resolution   to   express   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  Bonn  Eco- 
nomic Summit;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  Al^^REWS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
Americans  missing  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlona 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuous assessment  of  critical  trends 
and  alternative  futures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CRmCAL  TRXRIM  ASSESSMEMT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bUl  that  would  get 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  some- 
thing it  rarely  does  Indepth— consider 
the  future. 

We  often  lurch  from  one  crisis  to  an- 
other. Meanwhile,  new  problems 
bubble  beneath  the  surface  for  years 
and  we  barely  recognize  them  in  our 
preoccupation  with  the  present  day's 
crisis.  Then,  suddenly,  they  burst 
forth,  whether  it's  Social  Security 
funding,  energy  supplies  and  prices,  or 
trade  imbalances. 

For  example,  we  thought  for  years 
that  the  Earth  contained  inexhaust- 
ible resources  and  could  cope  with 
whatever  abuses  we  heaped  on  it  and 
into  it.  We  have  since  discovered  the 
enormous  ciuantity  of  toxic  wastes 
oozing  into   our  water  supplies.   We 


learned  about  soU  erosion  and  later 
about  finite  fossU  fuel  resources. 

Our  Nation's  energy  plcutre  was 
wrenched  first  by  lower  supplies,  then 
by  higher  prices.  Demand  eventually 
dropped  and  we  were  sent  reeling  by 
having  to  pay  for  power  plants  we  no 
longer  needed. 

As  baby  boomers  matured  and  en- 
tered the  working  world,  school  enroll- 
ment dropped  and  schools  closed  in 
their  wake.  Now,  the  baby  boomers  are 
having  children  of  their  own  and  we 
find  a  shortage  of  elementary  school 
teachers  that  we  could  have  anticipat- 
ed but  didn't. 

One  year  we  infused  m<mey  Into  the 
Nation's  railway  sjrstem.  Another  year 
we  debated  ending  our  rail  subsidy  by 
shutting  down  the  system. 

And  these  four  examples  are  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Sometimes  when  we  try  to  glimpse 
into  the  future  we  get  more  confused 
than  when  we  started.  Computer 
models  in  executive  agoicies  often  de- 
velop conclusions  that  are  widely  in- 
consistent with  one  another.  Deregula- 
tion, understaffing  and  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  have  taken  their  toll, 
reducing  the  quality  of  Federal  data 
available  on  some  issues. 

Oiu"  shortsightedness  does  not  neces- 
sarily resuJt  from  the  fact  that  we 
aren't  doing  enough  studies  or  collect- 
ing enough  information.  From  the 
Census  Biu'eau  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment often  seems  awash  in  statistics. 

But  what  are  we  doing  with  them? 
How  are  we,  as  elected  leaders,  assess- 
ing today  the  critical  trends  that  to- 
morrow will  become  crises  and  the  day 
after  require  our  immediate  response? 

It  is  precisely  because  we  are  often 
so  institutionally  shortsighted  that  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  the  continuous  as- 
sessment of  critical  trends  and  alterna- 
tive futures.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  to- 
troduced  while  in  the  House  2  years 
ago.  Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not 
move  very  quic^y,  but  that  Is  not  un- 
usual for  efforts  of  this  IdncL 

Shortly  after  this  century  began,  in 
fact.  President  Thecxlore  Roosevelt 
created  a  national  commission  to 
study  the  future  of  the  cmimtry's  natu- 
ral resources.  The  group  met  with  con- 
gressional opposition  to  government 
by  commission  and  eventually  wlltecL 

The  Critical  Trends  Assessment  Act 
would  not  constitute  government  by 
commission.  The  office  it  would  create 
would  not  usurp  powers  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  It  would  not  be  a  method 
to  invoke  centralized  planning  into  the 
Federal  Government.  I  Invite  you  to 
study  the  biU  carefully.  The  word 
"planning"  never  appears.  And  the 
office  would  not  be.  I  hope,  the  sole 
source  for  thinlLlng  about  the  future. 

I  envision  it  as  a  coordinator,  an  in- 
stigator, a  facilitator  for  those  of  us  In 
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government  and  in  the  public  at  larce 
who  believe  that  present<lay  trends 
deserve  more  than  aeat-of-the-pants 
reactions.  I  see  the  office  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  encourage  useful  debate 
among  people  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  In  the  private  sector, 
focusing  our  attention  beyond  tamedl- 
ate  concerns,  making  us  better  pre- 
pared for  the  future. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Critical  Trends 
Analysis,  with  a  $5  million  annual 
budget.  The  office  would  be  author- 
ized to  advise  the  President  "of  the  po- 
tential effect  of  Oovemment  policies 
on  critical  trends  and  alternative  fu- 
tures." 

The  office  would  produce,  every  4 
years,  an  "Executive  Branch  Report 
on  Crlctlcal  Trends  and  Alternative 
Futures,"  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  would  produce  a 
similar  report,  with  its  own  findings, 
every  2  years. 

Both  reports  would  be  expected  to 
identify  and  analyze  critical  trends 
and  alternative  futures  for  the  next  20 
years  In  light  of  economic,  technologi- 
cal, political,  environmental,  demo- 
graphic and  social  caiises  and  conse- 
quences. They  would  analyze  these 
trends  based  on  current  conditions, 
evaluate  current  Government  policies 
and  consider  any  alternative  ap- 
proaches. 

An  Advisory  Commission  on  Critical 
Trends  Analysis  would  be  created  with 
Executive,  congressional  and  private 
sector  representation.  The  advisory 
Commission  would  assist  the  offl«e 
and  promote  public  discussion  of  criti- 
cal trends. 

I  have  seen  the  value  of  getting  Con- 
gress to  look  into  the  future.  About  2 
years  ago  the  Congressional  Clearing- 
house on  the  Future,  which  I  chaired, 
published  a  'Future  Agenda"  as  seen 
by  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  House.  This  was  a  valuable  exer- 
cise in  getting  the  committees  to  f  ocxis 
beyond  day-to-day  concerns  and  look 
at  long-term  trends. 

We  know  that  land  fueled  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  and  capital  fueled 
the  industrial  revolution.  There  is 
growing  awareness  that  Information  is 
fueling  our  present  revolution.  But 
what  are  we  doing  with  It?  We  are 
gathering  data,  we  are  making  studies 
and  we  are  shoving  it  all  aside  so  we 
can  handle  the  crises  of  the  present 
day. 

I  think  Congress  and  the  White 
House  can  show  more  foresight  than 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 


a  1031 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  mnd  Hove  of 
RepnsentaHve$    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congm*  tutemblea, 

SBCnON  I.  SBOKT  TTTIX 

Thli  Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Critical 
Trend!  Aneasment  Act". 

SBC  L  PDCOmCS  AND  PtnPOSKS. 

The  CongresB  finds  »nd  declare!  that— 

(1)  while  the  Oovemment  haa  available  to 
It  enormous  In/ormatlon  resourcea,  there  Is 
a  need  to  supplement  exlstlns  capabilities  to 
provide  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  use 
of  that  Information  to  culde  policymakers 
concerning  critical  trends  and  alternative 
futures; 

(2)  theae  Information  reaources  can  and 
should  be  made  publicly  available  In  a  form 
suitable  for  use  by  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  United  States  economy: 

(3)  therefore.  It  Is  necessary  to  establish 
mechanisms  to  evaluate  available  Informa- 
tion, to  focus  attention  on  areas  In  which  In- 
formation Is  inadequate,  and  to  Identify  and 
analyse  critical  trends  and  alternative  fu- 
tures based  upon  the  beat  available  Informa- 
tion. 

sac  X  rvNcnoNs  or  m  omcK  op  camcAL 

TBBND8  ANALTBIk 

(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Executive 
Of flc*  of  the  President  the  Office  of  Critical 
Trends  Analysis  thereafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Office").  The  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Office  shaU  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  the  preparation  of  the  executive 
branch  report  as  required  by  section  4; 

(2)  the  review  and  analysis  of  Oovemment 
poUclea  as  required  by  section  5:  and 

(3)  the  organization  and  utilization  of  the 
Advisory  Commlaslon  as  required  by  section 
«. 

(c)  The  President  shall  authorize  the 
Office  to  utilize  the  Information,  property, 
facilities,  aervlcea.  and  personnel  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  to  the  extent  necessary  In  carrying 
out  such  functions.  In  addition,  the  Director 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  Office. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  >5.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
19M  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  section  3 
through  6  of  this  Act. 

SBC  4.  PKKPARATION  OP  BXPORT. 

(a)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  IMO  and 
each  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  Office  shall 
prepare  for  publication  and  Executive 
Branch  Report  on  Critical  Trends  and  Al- 
ternative Futures.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  tndentiflcation  and  analysis,  of  crit- 
ical trends  and  alternative  futures  for  the 
ensuing  twenty-year  period: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  relationship  of 
such  trends  and  alternative  futures  to  the 
economic,  technological,  political,  environ- 
mental, demographic,  and  social  causes  and 
consequencea; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  such  trends  and  alterna- 
tive futures  with  respect  to  present  and 
future  problem  areas  and  potential  future 
opportunities: 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  ezlatlng 
and  alternative  Oovemment  policies  on 
such  trends:  and 

(5)  an  Identification  of  the  Information 
and  a  discussion  of  the  analysis  upon  which 
conclusions  in  the  report  are  based. 

(b)  Such  reports  shall  be  based  upon  in- 
formation obtained  from  sources  outside  the 


Federal  Government  and  upon  information 
obtained  from  Federal  departments  and 
agendea. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  report 
required  by  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  make  a  draft  copy  of  such 
report  available  to  Interested  persons  for 
the  purposes  of  review  and  comment.  Any 
significant  comments  received  from  Interest- 
ed persons  or  a  summary  therof  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  an  appendix  to  the  published 
report. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  such 
report,  together  with  his  comments  or  rec- 
ommendations thereon,  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  and  such  report  shall  be  made 
available  within  the  Oovemment  and  to  the 
public  as  a  public  document. 

(e>  The  Office  shall  also  publish  such  in- 
terim reports  as  It  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

SEC  t.  BBVIKW  AND  ANALYSIS  OP  GOVEKNHKNT 
POUCU8. 

The  Office  shaU  be  responsible  for  advis- 
ing the  President  of  the  potential  effects  of 
Oovemment  policies  on  critical  trends  and 
alternative  futures.  The  Office  shall- 

(1)  analyze  available  Information  to  Iden- 
tify present  policies  and  policy  options  for 
the  United  SUtea  in  a  relation  to  critical 
trends  and  alternative  futures: 

(2)  review  Federal  laws,  regulations,  pro- 
grams, and  other  acUvltles  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  determine  their  long-term 
effects: 

(3)  prepare  reports  for  the  President  as 
necessary  and  appropriate: 

(4)  Insure  that  the  Federal  departments, 
agendea,  and  establishments  with  responsi- 
bilities tn  the  area  of  policy  under  consider- 
ation are  provided  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  potential  effects  of  Oovem- 
ment poUdes  on  critical  trends  and  alterna- 
tive futures: 

(5)  consider  the  comments  of  such  Federal 
departments,  agendea,  and  establishments 
in  performing  its  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion: and 

(6)  Include  the  official  comments  of  such 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments In  any  reports  provided  to  the 
President  by  the  Office  under  the  authority 
of  this  section. 

SEC     «.     ADVISORY     COMMISSION    ON    CUTICAL 
TRENDS  ANALY8I& 

(a)  The  Office  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Critical  Trends  Analysis. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Conunlsslon  shall— 

(1)  provide  advice  to  the  Office  with  re- 
spect to  Ito  operations:  and 

(2)  promote  the  public  disciission  and 
public  awareness  of  critical  trends  and  the 
use  of  analyses  of  such  trends  to  create  al- 
ternative futures. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nineteen  members,  as  follows: 

{ 1 )  Five  members  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion ShaU  be  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
designated  by  the  President. 

(2)  Three  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  be  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party  who  is  appointed  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  leader  of  the  minority  party. 
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(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission stiall  be  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  who— 

(A)  are  representative  of  business,  labor, 
academic  Institutions,  commutUty  organiza- 
tions, and  other  private  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations: and 

(B)  have  background  and  experience 
which  has  provided  such  Individuals  with 
knowledge  concerning  long-range  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  or  the  management  of 
large  enterprises,  or  with  other  experience 
relevant  for  membership  on  the  Advisory 
Commission. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that— 

( 1 )  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  first 
appointed  under  subsection  (cXl)  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years: 

(2)  the  term  of  members  first  appointed 
under  subsection  (cX2)  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  three  years; 

(3)  members  appointed  under  subsection 
(cK3)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  term  of  members  first  ap- 
pointed under  such  subsection  shall  expire, 
as  determined  by  the  Sc>eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  two  at 
the  end  of  two  years:  and 

(4)  the  term  of  members  first  appointed 
under  subsection  <c>(4)  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  tlm«  of  ap- 
pointment, three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  three  years. 

No  individual  may  be  appointed  to  serve 
more  than  two  terms  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  elect 
one  of  Its  members  as  Chair  of  the  Advisory 
Commission. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  its  power  to  function.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

SEC      7.       PREPARATION      OF      CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORT. 

(a)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  1989  and 
each  second  year  thereafter,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  shall  prepare  for  publica- 
tion a  Legislative  Branch  Report  on  Critical 
Trends  and  Alternative  Futures. 

(b)  The  legislative  branch  report  shall  ex- 
amine the  information  and  methods  of  anal- 
ysis used  in  preparation  of  the  executive 
branch  report. 

(c)  The  legislative  -branch  report  may  In- 
clude a  response  to  the  contents  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  executive  branch  report. 

(d)  The  legislative  branch  report  may  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  criti- 
cal trends  and  alternative  futures  for  the 
ensuing  twenty-year  period; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  relationship  of 
such  trends  and  alternative  futures  to  the 
economic,  technological,  political,  environ- 
mental, demographic,  and  sodal  causes  and 
consequences: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  such  trends  and  alterna- 
tive futures  with  respect  to  present  and 
future  problem  areas  and  potential  future 
opportunities: 


(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  existing 
and  alternative  Government  polides  on 
such  trends:  and 

(5)  an  identification  of  the  information 
and  a  discussion  of  the  analysis  upon  which 
conclusions  In  the  report  are  based. 

<e)  Such  reports  shall  be  baaed  upon  infor- 
mation obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  upon  information 
obtained  from  Federal  departments  and 
agendea. 

(f)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  Congressional  Clearinghouse  on 
the  Future,  and  other  entitles  within  the 
legislative  branch  shall  make  available  such 
information  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section. 

(g)  Upon  approval  by  the  committee,  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  and  shall  be  made  available 
within  the  Government  and  to  the  public  as 
a  public  document* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  amusemmt  ride  safety, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AMVSXKXIIT  an>B  SAPBTT  COMXISSIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Amusement  Ride  Safety  Commission 
Act. 

Although  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  amusement  ride 
safety  is  a  matter  for  Federal  regula- 
tion and  as  to  which  agencies  should 
be  involved,  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  need  for  ride  safety.  Nearly  200 
mllllan  people  a  year  frequent  amuse- 
ment parks  in  this  CQimtry  and  they 
deserve  assurance  that  the  industry 
adheres  to  the  highest  possible  safety 
standards  and  that  amusement  ride 
safety  is  effectively  maintained. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  Intended  to  provide  this  assur- 
ance. It  is  patterned  after  legislation 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congres- 
man  Henkt  Hyde.  This  measure  would 
establish  a  temporary  Commission  to 
examine  the  present  status  of  amuse- 
ment ride  regulation  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  level,  to  study  and 
review  industry  safety  standards,  and 
to  assess  the  need  for  and  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  Federal  Involvement 
in  amusement  ride  safety. 

During  an  18-month  period,  this 
Commission  would  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  of  the  scope  and 
adequacy  of  safety  measures  employed 
to  protect  the  public  .from  unreason- 
able risks  of  injury  from  amusement 
rides.  The  Commission  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
subpoena  witnesses.  Interested  parties 
also  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
submit  their  views.  At  the  end  of  this 
18-month  period,  the  Commission 
would  present  a  final  report  on  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 


The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  five  members:  The  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  who 
would  be  the  chairman,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, who  would  be  the  vice  chair- 
man, and  three  others  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  three  Presiden- 
tial appointees  are  to  be  a  State  offi- 
cial who  administers  an  amusement 
ride  safety  program,  an  Industry 
safety  expert,  and  a  representative  of 
constmier  groups. 

In  the  past.  I  have  questioned  the 
resources  and  expertise  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
investigate  accidents  at  fixed-site 
amusement  paito.  and  last  year  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  give  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  authority  to  in- 
vestigate serious  accidents  at  fixed-site 
amusement  parks  at  the  request  of 
State  or  local  authorities. 

While  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
CP8C  is  not  the  appropriate  agency  to 
investigate  such  accidents  and  that 
safety  at  mixed-site  amusement  parks 
Is  primarily  a  matter  for  State  and 
local  regiilatlon.  I  believe  that  a  study 
by  a  National  Commission  involving 
both  Federal  and  State  officials  seems 
an  Impropriate  way  to  address  this 
question,  no  matter  what  one's  point 
of  view  may  be.  It  is  a  reasonable  way 
to  accomplish  a  common  goal— greater 
safety  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs.  as  follows: 

a  1032 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepretenioHva  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Conffre**  a**embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Amusement  Ride 
Safety  Commission  Act". 
pniDnMiB 

Sbc  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  occurrence  of  amusement  ride  aod- 
dents  in  recent  years  has  prompted  inquiry 
into  the  necessity  and  detirabillty  of  Feder- 
al legislation  to  regulate  Uie  amusement 
ride  industry; 

(2)  the  regulation  of  such  rides  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  of  the  amusement 
ride  Industry; 

(3)  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  Federal 
agency  has  suffldent  reaources  or  expertise 
to  regulate  the  amusement  ride  industry; 

(4>  Federal  Involvement  In  the  inspection 
and  regulation  of  amusement  rides  could  be 
costly  and  ineffident; 

(5)  voluntary  comprehensive  ride  safety 
standards  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
American  Sodety  of  Testing  and  Materials 
and  such  standards  should  be  evaluated  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

(6)  a  temporary  Commission  to  review  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  safety  regulations 
and  standards  in  the  amusement  ride  indus- 
try could  clarify  the  need,  or  lack  of  need, 
for  Federal  legislation  regarding  amusement 
ride  safety. 
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TAMjammi  or  oomnssioii 
Sk.  S.  (a)  There  U  estAbllshed  a  NaUoniU 

Commlarion   on   Amuaement   Ride   Safety 

(heretnafter  referred  to  ■■  the  "Commls- 

■ion"). 
(b>  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 

fire  members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Bureau  of 
Staodardi.  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
CommiHion: 

(2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  (or  the  Chairman's 
designee),  who  shall  be  vice  chairman  of  the 
Commission;  and 

(3)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

(A)  one  from  among  State  offldala  who 
administer  State  amusement  ride  safety  in- 
spection proflnuns; 

(B)  one  from  »mnnf  professionals  In  the 
amtisement  ride  Industry  who  have  educa- 
tion, tralninc,  or  experience  In  amusement 
ride  safety  matters:  and 

(C)  one  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent consimiers. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  CommiMion  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DUmS  or  THK  COMmSSION 

Sbc.  4.  (axl)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  safety  measures  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  public  from  unreason- 
able risks  of  Injury  from  amusement  rides. 
Such  Investigation  shall  include  a  review 
of- 

(A)  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  regulat- 
ing the  amusement  ride  Industry: 

(B)  »T<«»itoy  voluntary  comprehensive 
amusement  ride  safety  standards:  and 

(C)  self -regulation  mechanisms  within 
such  industry. 

(3)  Such  investigation  shall  determine  for 
each  law.  standard,  and  self-regulation 
mechanism  reviewed  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  through  (C)  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  scope  of  Its  coverage: 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  any  available  sanc- 
tions or  enforcement  mechanisms;  and 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  powers  to  Investigate 
violations. 

In  addition,  the  Investigation  shall  deter- 
mine the  uniformity  of  application  and 
quality  of  enforcement  of  the  reviewed  laws. 
standards,  and  self-enforcement  mecha- 
nisms. 

<b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Committee  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  an  an- 
Douncement  of  the  Investigation  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  for  any  Interested 
persons  to  submit  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  investlgsUon. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  It  considers  advisable,  and  shall 
transmit  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  final  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  existing  amusemmt  ride  safety 
standards  and  regulations,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  action  as  It  considers 
appropriate. 

POWKRS  or  THK  COMmSSIOR 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  canTlng  out  this  Act,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such   times  and 


places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  It  In  holding  such  hearings, 
the  Conmiission.  upon  a  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
its  members,  may— 

(1>  order  any  corporation,  business,  or  In- 
dividual to  submit,  within  a  reasonable 
period,  such  reports  or  answers  to  questions 
as  the  Commission  may  request.  In  such 
form  and  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe: 

(3)  require  by  subpoena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  relevant  to  the  execu- 
tion of  its  dutleK  and 

(3)  order  any  person  to  give  testimony  by 
deposition  to  any  person  deatgnated  by  the 
Commission  to  administer  oaths  and  to  take 
such  deposition. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
of  any  proposed  bearing  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  Interested  persons  to  present  rele- 
vant testimony  and  data. 

(cXl)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpoeiui  under 
subsection  (aK3)  of  this  section  refuses  to 
obey  such  subpoena  or  Is  guilty  of  contuma- 
cy, any  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Judicial  district  within  which  the  hear- 
ing Is  conducted  or  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict within  such  person  Is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business  may  (upon  application 
of  the  Commission)  order  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  to  produce 
evidence  or  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the 
matter  under  Investigation.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  to  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  Subpoenas  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
snred  in  the  manner  provided  for  subpoe- 
nas of  a  district  court  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civfl  Procedure  for  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(d).The  Commission  may  pay  witnesses 
the  same  fees  and  travel  expenses 'as  are 
paid  In  UlLe  circuAistances  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  The  C^immlssion  may  request  from 
any  department,  agency,  or  Independent  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
any  Information  it  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  Each 
such  department,  agency,  or  Independent  In- 
strumentality shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
missioii. 

(f)  The  CommiaBlon  may  delegate  any  of 
Its  functions  to  individual  members  of  the 
Commission. 

oonrKifSATioN  or  imntiiiB;  RxnfBuasxifxiiT 

or  TRAVEL  KXFKHSXa 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(b)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  a»  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  Intermittently  in  the  Oovemment 
service. 

APMIW 18THATIOW 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  director 
who  shall  be  paid  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  tninimiim  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  OS- IS  of  the  General  Schedule  pursu- 
ant to  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 


(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
detail,  on  a  reiniburaable  basis,  any  of  its 
personnel  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  submitting  lU  final  report  required 
under  section  4(c)  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prisslkr): 
S.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983  to  establish  a  veterans'  career  de- 
velopment and  training  program:  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  veterans'  computerized  Job 
bank  program,  to  enhance  readjust- 
ment appointments  of  veterans  to  po- 
sitions of  employment  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

VKTXaAKS'  CAXXSR  DrvKLOPMXirr  TXAUnifO  AMD 
JOB  BAinC  ACT 

Mr.  KE31RY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Pres- 
SLDt,  I  am  proud  to  introduce  the  Vet- 
erans' Career  Development  Training 
and  Job  Bank  Act  of  1985,  which 
amends  and  extends  the  Elmergency 
Veterans'  Training  Act  of  1983. 

On  this  day,  10  years  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon,  it  is  especially  Important 
that  we  remember  the  veterans  who 
served  their  country  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  who  in  part  as  a  result  of  that 
service  have  never  been  able  to  reinte- 
grate themselves  (^mpletely  in  Ameri- 
can society  since  their  return. 

Thankfully,  most  Vietnam  veterans 
have  finally  "come  home"  in  the  full- 
est sense,  holding  down  Jobs  they  are 
satisfied  with,  putting  down  roots,  es- 
tablishing families.  But  for  a  signifi- 
cant minority  of  veterans,  their  return 
to  the  United  States  has  never  been 
accompanied  by  full  integration  in 
U.S.  society.  According  to  a  recent  poll 
by  ABC  and  the  Washington  Post,  this 
group  makes  up  about  10  percent  of 
all  Vietnam -era  veterans,  and  about  15 
percent  of  those  veterans  who  saw 
heavy  combat.  It  is  these  veterans  that 
this  act  seeks  to  help. 

The  OI  bill  helped  many  of  these 
veterans  receive  an  education.  But  too 
often  the  education  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  received  never  paved  the  way 
for  the  kind  of  Jobs  that  led  to  making 
it  in  America,  to  the  kind  of  work  that 
makes  up  a  career.  And  there  were 
many  reasons  for  this. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  was 
that  for  a  long  time,  veterans  were  ac- 
tually discriminated  against  in  Ameri- 
can society,  rejected  by  those  who  did 
not  want  to  even  think  about  the  Viet- 
nam war  or  its  veterans. 

To  those  historic  reasons,  another 
has  been  added — our  changing  nation- 
al economy,  where  traditional  manu- 
facturing Jobs  have  often  been  re- 
placed by  service  Jobs.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  best  Jobs  we  will  have  in  the 
future  may  well  be  in  the  high-tech  in- 


dustries of  this  country.  As  we  have 
seen  in  Massachusetts,  these  Jobs  can 
create  a  vibrant  economy. 

What  this  act  does  is  help  those  vet- 
erans who  are  still  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed 10  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war  by  providing  training 
for  careers  In  the  private  sector— not 
low-paying,  menial,  or  make-work  Jobs. 
The  bill  does  this  by  providing  critical 
economic  support  for  the  training 
process,  making  training  economically 
feasible  for  employers  who  need 
trained  employees,  but  who  ordinarily 
might  not  be  able  to  devote  the  re- 
sources to  training  them. 

The  act  is  designed  to  make  it  easier 
for  Vietnam  and  Korean-era  veterans 
to  find  good  Jobs  by  establishing  a 
state-of-the-art  Job  bank,  using  nation- 
al data  bases  and  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed computer  networks  now  available. 
This  data  bank,  while  initially  avail- 
able only  to  veterans,  could  demon- 
strate the  capabilities  of  a  nationwide 
Job  bank  for  an  even  broader  group  of 
clients  down  the  i*oad. 

The  companion  legislation  that  is 
being  filed  by  Senator  Prcsslkr  today, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  is  also 
important.  These  bills  will  make  it 
possible  for  those  veterans  who  need 
mental  health  outpatient  services  to 
receive  them  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  direct  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  imdertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  health  problems 
which  especially  affect  veterans  who 
served  in  Indochina.  Such  a  review,  in- 
cluding the  study  of  the  post-traumat- 
ic stress  disorder  that  has  caused  so 
much  anguish  to  some  veterans  and 
their  families,  is  one  step  in  develop- 
ing a  national  plan  for  the  treatment 
of  PTSD.  a  plan  which  is  urgently 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  legislation  and 
the  accompans^ng  text  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.1033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre$entative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Career 
DeveloiHnent  Training  and  Job  Bank  Act  of 
UW6.". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Emergency  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act  of  1983  (97  Stat. 
443;  29  U.S.C.  1721  note)  Is  amended  by 
striidng  out  "Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Veterans'  Career  Development  and 
Training  Act.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PURPOSES 

"Sk.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
"(1)  to  address  the  problem  of  severe  and 
continuing  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, and  career  displacement  among  veter- 
ans by  providing  incentives  to  employers  to 
hire  and  train  certain  unemployed  or  under- 
employed wartime  veterans  for  stable  and 


permanent  careers  that  require  significant 
training  and  to  prepare  the  veterans  for 
career  advancement; 

"(2)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  such 
veterans  to  attain  or  regain  their  full  em- 
ployment potential  and  to  increase  their 
earned  income  and  economic  self-sufflcien- 
cy; 

"(3)  to  substantially  Improve  the  quality 
of  opportunities  accorded  veterans  by  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  employment,  training,  and 
placement  programs: 

"(4)  to  meet  the  manpower  and  training 
requirements  of  the  growing  national  econo- 
my and  the  requirements  of  industries  for  a 
work  force  having  new  technological  skills, 
enhanced  productivity,  and  stabiUty; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  need  to  furnish  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  and  social  support 
aervicea  to  veterans  and  to  alleviate  the 
aodal  and  economic  consequoices  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  of  such 
veterans:  and 

"(6)  to  increase  tax  revenues  by  promoting 
higher  earnings  of  veterans  through  re- 
training the  veterans  for  and  placing  the 
veterans  in  Jobs  in  careers  at  iiKxime  levels 
commensurate  with  income  levels  in  the  ca- 
reers from  which  such  veterans  tuive  been 
dlQ>laced  or  with  Income  levels  the  veterans 
should  reasonably  have  attained  considering 
their  civilian  or  military  work  experience, 
education,  and  training.". 

(c)  Subsection  (aXl)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXI)  To  be  eligible  for  participation  in  a 
Job  training  program  under  this  Act,  a  vet- 
eran must  be  a  Korean  conflict  or  Vietnam- 
era  veteran— 

"(A)  whose  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated or  who  has  been  laid  off  from  employ- 
ment or  has  received  a  notice  of  termination 
or  layoff  from  employment,  who  is  eligible 
for  or  has  exhausted  his  o:  her  entitlement 
to  unemployment  compensation,  and  who  Is 
unlikely  to  return  to  work  In  the  same  in- 
dustry or  occupation  in  which  the  veteran 
worked  before  the  termination  or  layoff: 

"(B)  whose  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated, or  who  has  received  a  notice  of  termi- 
nation of  employment,  as  a  result  of  any 
permanent  closure  of  a  manufacturing  or 
other  production  f  acilltr. 

"(C)  who  Is  unemployed  and  has  limited 
opportunities,  by  reason  of  age  or  otherwise, 
for  employment  or  for  reemployment  in  the 
occupation  in  which  the  veteran  formerly 
worked  or  a  similar  occupation  In  the  area 
in  which  such  veteran  resides; 

"(D)  who  Is  underemployed  and  has  a 
service-connected  disabilltjr; 

"(E)  who  served  in  the  Indochina  theater 
of  operations  and  Is  underemployed  and 
whose  personal  Income  Is  below  the  lower 
living  standard  income  level  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (adjusted 
for  regional,  metropolitan,  urban,  age,  and 
rural  differences  and  for  the  veteran's 
status  and  family  status):  or 

"(F)  whose  income  and  employment 
status,  baaed  on  guidelines  established  by 
the  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment,  Is  significantly  below  the  level 
that  would  reasonably  be  expected  of  such 
veteran  based  on  the  veteran's  education, 
age,  training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  or 
military  or  civilian  work  experience.". 

(d)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"COnMSELUfG  AJfD  OTHER  ASSISTAMCB 

"Sk.  14.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  may,  upon  request,  provide  em- 
ployment counseling  services  to  any  veteran 


eligible  to  participate  under  this  Act  In 
order  to  assist  such  veteran  in  selecting  a 
suitable  program  of  Job  training  under  this 
Act. 

"(b)  A  disabled  veteran  who  U  eligible  to 
participate  under  this  Act  shall  be  enUUed 
to  receive  services  and  issistance  set  out  in 
section  1504  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  A  veteran  who  is  not  disabled  and  la 
eligible  to  participate  under  this  Act  shaU 
be  entitled  to  receive  counseling  services 
under  secUon  1663  of  UUe  U.  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  such 
resources  and  personnel  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  counseling 
assessment  and  Job  matfhing  funcUons 
under  the  veterans'  Job  bank  and  Job  match- 
ing program  authorised  under  section  3010A 
of  such  UUe.". 

(e>  SecUon  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
8100,000,000,  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988"  after  "and  1985"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1989": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  In  this  section  and 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorizaUon  In  this  secUon  may 
be  used  by  the  Administrator  to  provide 
counseling.  Job  matching,  or  supportive 
services,  or  to  pay  outreach  or  necessary 
and  appropriate  admlnlstraUve  expenses  di- 
rectly relating  to  the  implementaUon  of  this 
Act". 

(f)  SecUon  17  of  the  Emergency  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  of  1083  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1987". 

Sec  3.  (aXl)  Chapter  41  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-i  2010A  Veteran*'  Job  buk  and  Jok  aMtcUiw 


"(a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  out,  in  consultaUon  with 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  such 
public,  private,  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
asaodaUons,  and  employers  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  considers  appropriate,  a  naUon- 
wlde  computerized  job  bank  and  Job  match- 
ing program.  The  InformaUon  contained  in 
a  Job  bank  established  under  such  program 
shall  be  organized  by  region,  by  State,  and 
by  locality. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  a  Job  bank  and  Job 
matching  program  established  under  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shaU  use  electronic  data  processing  and 
telecommunicaUons  systems  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  pracUcable— 

"(A)  to  identify  Job  vacancies  and  the  lo- 
caUon  of— 

"(i)  unemployed  or  underemployed  veter- 
ans. 

"(11)  members  of  reserve  compcments  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and 

"(ill)  Individuals  recenUy  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
who  are  available  to  fill  those  vacancies; 

"(B)  to  provide  an  expeditious  means  for 
matching  the  qualifications  of  those  individ- 
uals with  employer  requirements  and  Job 
opportuniUes;  and 
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"(C)  to  refer  and  place  such  Indivlduala  In 
Jobs. 

"(cKl)  A  Job  bank  established  under  sub- 
aecUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  Include  a 
current  Ust  of  all  suitable  Job  vacancies  with 
Federal  Oovemnient  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors of  Federal  Government  contrac- 
tors and  shall  Indicate  which  contractors 
and  subcontractors  are  subject  to  the  af- 
firmative action  requirements  of  section 
a013(a>of  thlsUUe. 

"(2)  The  Job  bank  may  include— 

"(A)  an  occupational  Information  file; 

"(B)  occupational  projections  of  the  num- 
bera  and  types  of  Jobs  available,  organized 
on  regional.  State,  local,  and  other  appropri- 
ate hanen; 

"(C)  labor  supply  Information  organized 
by  occupation; 

"(D)  data  bases  correlating  military  occu- 
pational specialities  with  comparable  civil- 
ian occupations  and  training  programs; 

"(E)  a  data  base  of  employers,  the  primary 
occupations  they  employ,  and  related  infor- 
mation; and 

"(F)  a  data  base  of  post-secondary  voca- 
tional and  professional  training  programs 
and  of  colleges  and  the  Instructional  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  colleges. 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  should  design  the 
job  bank  to  permit  employers  to  post  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities  direct- 
ly to  the  job  bank.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"SOIOA.  Veterans'  Job  bank  and  Job  match- 
ing program.". 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1986  not  more  than 
14.000,000  to  develop  and  carry  out  the  vet- 
erans' Job  bank  and  Job  matching  program 
esUbllshed  under  section  3010A  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a). 
VmBAir's  RxADJVsTMBn  Arromimrrs  to 

PosmoifS  or  ExnoTMBR  n  thx  Fdibal 

GovaomxHT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2014(bXI)  of  tlUe  38. 
^United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'OS-e"  in  clause  (A) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "08-11  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "who  la"  In  clause  (C) 
and  all  that  follows  In  that  dauae  through 
"line  of  duty.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  appointments 
miule  after  September  30. 1985. 

Thx  PaoBLDf  or  Vimf  am  Vvtraxs 
RCAOJTTSTicxirr  Assistakcx 
In  December  of  1983  unemployment 
among  Vietnam  era  veterans  reached  its 
highest  point  In  history  (890,000).  Sometime 
within  the  last  twelve  months  1  in  4  Viet- 
nam veterans  (1.5  miUion-2  million)  was 
without  employment.  Vietnam  era  veterans 
unemployment  and  underemployment  rep- 
resents unique  and  very  serious  problems 
confronting  the  labor  force.  Vietnam  era 
veteran  underemployment  and  cyclical  un- 
employment Is  so  significant  that  it  is  a 
valid  leading  indicator  of  the  nation's  econo- 
my. In  good  economic  times  veterans  unem- 
ployment Is  20  percent  lower  than  compara- 
bly aged  non-veterans.  During  recessions 
veterans'  unemployment  rises  to  20  percent 
above  non-veterans.  Veterans  unemploy- 
ment begins  to  Increase  3  months  before 
non-veterans  as  the  economy  enters  a  reces- 
sion and  begins  to  decrease  2  months  t^fore 
non-veterans  as  the  economy  enters  a  recov- 
ery. This  trend  has  held  steady  for  more 


than  a  decade.  It  indicates  serious  instabil- 
ity In  the  veterans'  career  situations  and  a 
cycle  of  underemployment  the  results  in  un- 
employment during  periods  of  economic 
downturn. 

The  American  workforce  is  undergoing  a 
period  of  funtiamental  restructuring  from 
manufacturing  to  service-related  Jobs.  This 
change  has  resulted  in  the  permanent  loss 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  held  by 
veterans  that  have  been  part  of  the  econo- 
my for  thirty  years.  Neither  veterans  read- 
justment programs  nor  public  employment 
and  training  programs  anticipated,  let  alone 
addressed  the  loss  of  mllllona  of  working 
class  jobs,  and  the  need  to  train  and  retrain 
workers  for  careers  of  the  future. 

America  faced  a  similar  challenge  40  years 
ago  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  integrate 
15  million  World  War  n  veterans  into  the 
civilian  workforce.  The  response  to  that 
challenge  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  social  and  manpower  development 
legislation  In  history  the  World  War  II  OI 
Bill.  The  WW  II  OI  Bill  provided  education, 
training  and  employment  assistance  to 
nearly  7  million  veterans  phasing  them  into 
the  economy  with  the  skills  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  greatest  economic  and  techno- 
logical growth  in  America's  history.  The 
WW  n  OI  Bill  revolutionized  higher  educa- 
tion, expanding  college  level  training  pro- 
grams by  300%  between  1945  and  1950.  and 
made  a  college  education  possible  for  almost 
every  middle  class  family  after  1950. 

What  the  WW  11  OI  Bill  did  for  the 
demand  for  higher  education  after  WW  II. 
the  Vietnam  era  OI  Bill  should  have  done 
for  the  demand  for  trade,  technical,  voca- 
tional and  professional  skills  in  today's  high 
tech  and  rapidly  changing  labor  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  Vietnam  war  veteran 
never  benefitted  from  the  far-sighted 
wisdom  and  planning  that  went  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  WW  II  OI  Bill.  For  many 
Vietnam  era  and  disabled  veterans.  Vietnam 
era  OI  Bill  benefits  were  neither  relevant  to 
their  readjustment  or  rehabilitation  needs 
nor  to  the  skill  demands  of  today's  labor 
market. 

The  Vietnam  era  OI  Bill  waa  originally  en- 
acted in  19««  as  the  'Cold  War  OI  BUI" 
after  a  strong  lobbying  campaign  by  higher 
education  associations.  The  intent  of  the 
new  OI  Bill  was  not  to  address  the  readjust- 
ment and  rehabiliUtlon  needs  of  9  million 
veterans  who  would  serve  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  but  rather  to  offset  substantial  de- 
clines in  college  enrollments  brought  by  ex- 
piration of  Korean  War  OI  Bill  benefits. 
The  Cold  War  OI  Bill  was  designed  to 
Induoe  4  million  "Cold  War  Veterans"  who 
served  between  1955  and  1964  to  enter  col- 
lege by  paying  $100  a  month. 

The  assistance  for  retumlQg  Vietnam  vet- 
erans was  flawed  In  many  aspects  since  the 
OI  Bill  waa  designed  to  induce  college  en- 
rollment rather  than  facilitate  readjust- 
ment, while  the  OI  Bill  was  reasonably  ade- 
quate for  single  veterans  or  veterans  with 
significant  supplemental  financial  resources 
seeking  a  college  education  at  a  low  cost 
public  achool.  It  was  substantially  limited  in 
lU  assistance  to  others.  The  Vietnam  era  OI 
Bill  discriminated  against: 

1.  Veterans  In  SUtes  without  low  cost 
public  colleges  or  community  colleges; 

2.  Veterans  desiring  training  at  private 
colleges  and  unlveraitles; 

3.  Veterans  requiring  high-cost  short-term 
trade,  technical,  vocational  or  professional 
training; 

4.  Veterans  separated  during  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  war  ( 1966  to  1973); 


S.  Veterans  with  wives  and  families  to  sup- 
port. 

The  WW  II  OI  BiU  paid  both  tuition  ex- 
penses at  almost  every  public  or  private  col- 
lege or  trade,  technical  or  professional  insti- 
tution in  the  nation  and  paid  an  equal 
monthly  living  allowancok  The  Vietnam  era 
OI  Bill  paid  only  a  single  monthly  allow- 
ance out  of  which  the  veteran  had  to  pay 
both  educational  expenses  and  living  ex- 
penses. The  greater  the  cost  of  the  veteran's 
tuition  and  educational  expenses,  the  less 
he  or  she  had  to  Uve  on.  This.  In  effect, 
priced  veterans  without  supplemental  finan- 
cial resources  out  of  many  schools  or  in- 
duced them  to  pursue  training  at  inexpen- 
sive schools  that  were  ill  suited  to  their  re- 
adjustment needs. 

Veterans  with  families  to  support  (the  ma- 
jority of  Vietnam  veterans)  needed  an  aver- 
age of  $350  ($450  in  1984  dollars)  a  month  in 
additional  Income  to  supplement  their  OI 
Bill  benefits  whereas  a  single  veteran  at  a 
low  cost  achool  could  often  afford  to  live  on 
his  or  her  benefits  alone.  Private  colleges 
and  trade,  technical,  vocational  and  profes- 
sional training  programs  often  had  tuitions 
of  $1500  to  $3000,  exceeding  the  annual  OI 
Bill  allowance,  and  leaving  the  veteran  with 
no  money  for  living  expenses. 

The  OI  BUI  made  matters  worse  for  veter- 
ans needing  trade,  technical,  voeatlonal  or 
professional  training  by  requiring  over  20 
hours  of  classroom  participation  in  those  In- 
stitutions for  fuU-tlme  benefits  as  compared 
to  only  12  houn  a  week  in  a  coUege  level 
classroom  to  qualify  for  fuU  time  benefits. 
Many  veterans  unable  to  acquire  technical, 
vocational,  training  at  pubUc  institutions 
feU  prey  to  unscrupulous  profit  making 
schools  and  correspondence  couraes.  Some 
training  programs.  "Approved  for  Veterans 
Benefits"  were  more  Interested  In  getting 
OI  Bill  dollars  from  the  veteran  than  in  pro- 
viding quality  training  to  the  veteran.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  to 
training  programs  that  did  not  provide  ade- 
quate training,  or  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment up(m  completion. 

In  addition  to  Inadequate  benefits  many 
Vietnam  veterans  who  were  separated  at  the 
height  of  the  war  met  with  hostility  on  col- 
lege campuses  by  anti-war  students,  and  met 
with  discrimination  in  employment  by  em- 
ployers who  were  prejudiced  by  sensationlst 
portrayals  of  the  readjustment  problems  of 
Vietnam  veterans. 

It  was  not  untU  1974  that  a  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  restructure  the  "Cold 
War  OI  BUI"  as  an  effective  and  relevant  re- 
adjustment program  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  needy  Vietnam  era  veterans  who 
were  unable  to  effectively  use  their  earned 
readjustment  entitlements.  Comprehensive 
legislation  was  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  tuition  assist- 
ance and  accelerated  entitlement. 

Congressman  Lester  Wolff,  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  reform  efforts,  told  Congress: 
"Outdated  and  shortsighted  provisions  of 
the  present  OI  BIU  hit  hardest  at  the  great 
majority  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  are 
either  married  with  famUy  responsibUities 
who  are  seeking  blue  collar  Jobs  but  need 
technical  training. 

"As  a  result  of  misplaced  emphasis  on  un- 
dergraduate coUege  training  at  the  expense 
of  vocational  and  technical  training,  the  OI 
BiU  is  unwittingly  a  major  factor  in  the  Uvea 
of  a  quarter  pf  a  miUlon  vets  now  out  of 
work. 

"It  is  simply  absurd  to  continue  our  in- 
creasingly misplaced  emphasis  in  turning 
out  Uberal  arts  graduates  with  limited  job 


potential  when  we  know  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  60  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's future  job  opportunities  wiU  come  In 
service  and  new  technology  blue  collar 
fields." 

A  National  Survey  of  Veterans  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  in  1979 
found  that  only  35.3  percent  of  the  veterans 
who  received  college  training  under  the  OI 
BUI  were  able  to  put  that  training  to  sub- 
stantial use  in  the  first  job  they  received 
after  training.  Another  8%  were  able  to  put 
their  training  to  some  use. 

Billions  of  dollars  were  spent  on  ooUege 
level  training  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  were  misled  into  beUevlng  that  a 
coUege  degree  would  automatJcaUy  lead  to  a 
professional  career.  Neither  the  Federal 
Oovemment  (especially  the  VA)  nor  the 
educational  establishment  faced  up  to  the 
ImpUcations  of  the  Job  gap  or  the  fate  of 
their  graduates. 

After  1973  with  the  end  of  the  war  and 
graduation  of  most  of  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration coUeges  began  again  to  face  declin- 
ing enrollments. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  as  students  the 
same  Vietnam  era  veterans  that  many  col- 
leges had  actively  scorned  in  the  late  60b 
and  early  70s  pubUc  collegea,  especially  com- 
munity and  junior  coUeges  aggressively  pur- 
sued veterans.  Many  pubUc  institutions  are 
funded  by  their  states  or  communities  based 
upon  the  number  of  fuU  time  equivalents 
(FTEs)  they  have  enroUed.  The  more  stu- 
dents they  recruited  the  more  money  the 
schools  received. 

Often  veterans  were  enticed  into  commu- 
nity coUeges  primarily  on  the  incentive  of 
obtaining  their  OI  BUI  benefits  check 
rather  than  for  clear  and  relevant  educa- 
tional or  vocational  objectives.  Rarely  was 
appropriate  career  counseling,  assessment 
oV  guidance  given  veterans  that  would  have 
insured  that  their  education  and  training 
would  have  led  to  an  appropriate  career 
uiwn  completion. 

Too  often  veterans  pursued  a  Uberal  arts 
education  because  Uberal  arts  programs  en- 
abled them  to  use  their  benefits  for  the 
longest  periods  of  time  and  had  the  most 
Uberal  entrance  and  grading  poUcles.  The 
vast  majority  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  were 
high  8ch(x>l  graduates  (80%).  However  the 
majority  came  frorL  working  class  back- 
grounds and  often  lacked  coUege  preparato- 
ry backgrounds  especlaUy  in  math  and  sci- 
ence to  pursue  engineering,  computer  sci- 
ence careers,  or  other  majors  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  recently  graduated  students. 

Many  coUege-educated  veterans  found 
themselves  now,  (having  lost  the  fight  for 
coUege  level  careers  with  the  more  affluent 
and  educated  peers),  competing  for  menial 
working  class  jobs  that  required  a  minimum 
of  education,  and  often  against  young  high 
school  graduates.  Having  famUies  to  support 
and  a  strong  work  ethic,  these  veterans  took 
what  ever  Job  they  could  find. 

Many  pubUc  employment,  training  and 
placement  programs  have  contributed  to 
the  veteran's  cycle  of  menial  Jobs,  structural 
underemployment  and  cytlical  unemploy- 
ment. Previously  and  currently  almost  aU 
national  employment,  training  and  place- 
ment programs  which  include  veterans 
(CETA  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act),  its  successor  JTPA  (Job 
Training  Partnerships  Act),  and  TJTC  (Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit)  have  as  their  pri- 
mary objective  the  achievement  of  worth- 
whUe  social  goals.  These  programs  have 
been  restricted  by  law  to  addressing  the 
needs  of  less  than  10  percent  of  potential 


workforce.  Their  focus  is  upon  the  sodally 
and  eooDomically  disadvuitafed:  persons 
under  the  age  of  34;  those  whose  combined 
f  amUy  income  does  not  exceed  70  percent  of 
the  lower  Uving  standard  and:  "those  who 
have  limited  English  latiyiiay  profldency, 
or  are  displaced  homemaken.  school  drop- 
outs, teenage  parsnts,  handicapped,  offend- 
ers, alcoholics,  or  addicts." 

The  Intent  of  these  programs  is  to  take 
persons  with  limited  or  no  work  ext>erleiice, 
limited  or  no  jobs  skills,  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned handicaps  and  introduce  them  to  the 
workforce  at  an  entry  level. 

The  social  and  economic  level  of  the  em- 
ployment obtained  through  public  programs 
Is  below  the  social  and  economic  status  the 
majority  of  veterans  (or  their  families  had 
acquired)  before  entering  the  serivoe,  let 
alone  after.  What  is  a  significant  opportuni- 
ty for  upward  mobility  for  the  vast  majority 
of  clients  served  by  social  goal  tvograms  Is 
an  equally  significant  probsblUty  for  down- 
ward mobUlty  for  most  Vietnam  era,  dis- 
abled or  recently  separated  veterans. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  the  median  family 
income  in  1981  for  veterans  aged  35-39  was 
$39,850.  In  families  where  the  veteran  was 
sole  wage  earner,  income  was  $36,980.  Only 
15%  of  aU  Vietnam  era  veterans  had  famUy 
incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  In  1981,  and 
only  6%  had  family,  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  LAbor  Statis- 
tics only  about  30%  of  persons  experiencing 
unemployment  In  a  given  year  have  annual 
famUy  incomes  of  leas  than  $10,000  (prlmar- 
ly  single  parents);  30  percent  have  *nnii«i 
famUy  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $30,000. 
And  40%  of  the  famUies  with  at  least  cme 
member  unemployed  in  a  given  year  have 
famUy  Incomes  in  excess  of  $30,000. 

The  vast  majority  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed veterans  wUl  never  faU  to  the 
social  or  economic  level  where  an  appropri- 
ate resolution  to  their  emplojrment,  training 
and  placement  problems  would  be  provided 
through  JTPA.  However,  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans are  among  the  most  likely  of  any  signlfl- 
cani  group  in  the  labor  force  to  experience 
the  greatest  Income  loss  as  a  consequence  of 
long-term  unemplojmaent  and  job  displace- 
ment. 

Thx  Vitxiaks  Csaxxa  Dxvklopiixmt, 
Traucixg  and  Job  Bank  Act  or  1985 

This  legislation  wiU  extend  and  enhance 
the  Emergency  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983,  create  a  computerized  Veterans  Na- 
tional Job  Bank  and  enhance  counseling,  as- 
sessment, outreach  and  supportive  services, 
and  improve  Veterans  Readjustment  Au- 
thority Appointments. 

The  legislation  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
HJt.  1408  approved  by  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Education.  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee  on  April  3, 1985. 

The  purpose  of  the  Veterans  Career  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1985  S.  is  "to 
address  the  problem  of  severe  and  continu- 
ing unemployment,  underemployment  and 
career  displacement  among  veterans  by  pro- 
viding, in  the  form  of  payments  to  defray 
the  cost  of  training,  incentives  to  employers 
to  hire  and  train  for  stable  and  permanent 
positions  that  Involve  significant  training, 
certain  wartime  veterans  who  have  been  un- 
employed or  underemployed  and  have  Uttle 
prospect  of  finding  gainful  emplosrment  or 
realMng  the  fuU  employment  potential  and 
economic  self-sufficiency  without  the  assist- 
ance accorded  under  this  Act. 

The  legislation  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $75,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  $100 


million  in  Hacal  years  1987  and  1988.  The 
authorization  level  of  $75  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
year  1986  is  one-hatf  of  the  $150  million 
which  was  authorised  but  not  appropriated 
under  the  Emergency  Veterans  Job  Train- 
ing Act  of  1083. 

An  approprtatlon  of  $75  mllUon  would 
have  the  veterans  readjustment  benefit  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1986,  $81  mOllon  leas 
than  outlays  for  veterans  readjustment  ben- 
efKs  In  flseal  year  1985  and  $417  mUlion  less 
than  outlays  for  veterans  readjurtment  ben- 
efiU  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Veterans 
Career  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1965  Is  the  development  and  training  for 
permanent  and  stable  careers.  Employment, 
trailing  and  placement  Initiatives  must 
enable  Vietnam  era  and  Korean  war  veter- 
ans to  realize  their  fiUl  employment  and 
training  potential  commensurate  with  their 
abflltles.  amlratlons  and  the  Income  needs 
of  their  f  amOles. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  achieved  if  vet- 
erans are  aerved  in  the  context  of  JTPA 
social  welfare  programs  that  offer  only 
entry  level  training  and  wages  ($9,800) 
below  the  poverty  level  for  the  average  vet- 
eran and  only  one  half  the  median  Income 
of  the  average  veteran  ($33,000).  Careers 
which  pay  $17,000  to  $35,000  a  year  (or 
enable  veterans  to  attain  that  level  in  a  year 
or  two)  are  the  appropriate  goal  for  veteran 
employment  training  and  placement  pro- 
grams to  attain.  This  legislation  wUl  provide 
a  viable  mechanism  to  fundamentaUy  re- 
structure veterans  emplojrment  training  and 
placement  initiatives. 

There  are  only  three  major  structural 
changes  made  to  the  Emergency  Veterans 
Job  Training  Act.  One  Is  the  expansion  of 
the  ellglbUity  critera.  The  second  is  the 
mandate  for  an  effective  counseling  assess- 
ment and  supportive  service  syston.  Third 
is  the  creation  of  a  National  Veterans  Job 
Bank. 

XXTAMSIOM  or  KUOZBIUTT  OUTXaiA 

The  ellglbUity  criteria  for  the  'Veterans 
Career  Development  and  Training  Act"  in- 
corimrate  the  same  eligibUity  criteria  for 
displaced  workers  authorized  by  Title  II— 
Emplojnnent  and  Training  Assistance  for 
Dislocated  Workers  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

The  new  ellgibiUty  criteria  for  participa- 
tion under  the  Veterans  (Career  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  are  that  a  veteran 
must  be  a  Korean  conflict  or  a  Vietnam  era 
veteran  who: 

(A)  has  been  terminated  or  laid  off  or  who 
has  received  a  notice  of  termination  or  lay- 
off from  employment,  is  eligible  for  or  has 
exhausted  his  or  her  entitlement  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  is  unlikely  to 
return  to  his  or  her  previous  industry  or  oc- 
cupation; 

(B)  has  been  terminated,  or  who  has  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  termination  of  employ- 
ment, as  a  resiUt  of  any  permanent  closure 
of  a  plant  or  f  acUitr. 

(C)  is  unemployed  and  has  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  or  reemployment 
in  the  same  or  «imn«.r  occupation  in  the 
area  in  which  such  veteran  resides,  includ- 
ing any  older  veteran  who  may  have  sub- 
stantial barriers  to  employment  by  reason 
of  age; 

In  addlUon  to  the  eligibUity  criteria 
adopted  from  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Dislocated  Worker  program,  the  Veter- 
atis  Career  Development  and  Training  Act 
provides  special  eligibUity  provisions  for  un- 
deremployed service  connected  disabled  vet- 
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enna  and  vetcnns  who  served  tn  the  Indo- 
chln«  thcAter  of  opermtions— two  croups 
thAt  hAve  the  creatwt  employment  and  un- 
deremployment problems.  The  Act  author- 
ises  ellclbUlty  in  the  case  of: 

(D)  an  underemployed  veteran  with  a 
service  ooonected  disability  or  an  underem- 
ployed veteran  who  served  tn  the  Indochina 
theater  of  operations  and  whose  personal 
income  Is  below  the  "lower  llvlnc  standard 
income  level"  (established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  LAbor).  or 

(E)  a  disabled  or  Vietnam  theater  veteran 
whose  Income  and  employment  status  under 
gtildelines  determined  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment 
and  the  Administrator  Is  significantly  below 
the  level  that  would  reasonably  be  expected 
of  such  veteran  based  upon  the  individual's 
education,  ace.  traininc.  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and/or  previous  military  or  civilian 
work  experience,  and  that  such  underem- 
ployed veteran's  participation  under  Devel- 
opment and  Traininc  Act  Is  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  the  veteran  to  attain  his  or 
her  employment  potential. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  thea- 
ter and  disabled  veterans  who  pursued  col- 
lece  level  or  trade  technical,  vocational 
training  under  their  OI  bill  benefits  hav« 
been  unable  to  attain  employment  commen- 
surate with  their  training  and  career  poten- 
tial. Billions  of  dollars  of  OI  Bill  training 
wUl  go  to  waste  unless  these  underemployed 
veterans  are  able  to  participate  in  a  Career 
Development  and  Training  program  with  an 
employer.  With  this  training,  whether  to  de- 
velop new  skills,  complete  or  enhance  previ- 
ous GI  BUI  training,  they  can  establish 
more  productive  and  stable  employment, 
often  for  the  first  time  in  their  chosen 
career  field.  The  revenue  enhancements  as 
well  as  the  increased  productivity,  self- 
esteem,  economic  self-sufficiency  will  in  the 
long  run  more  than  compensate  for  Initial 
outlajrs  for  these  veterans.  Underemployed 
veterans  are  often  the  best  prospects  for 
success  in  career  training  programs.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
hold  employment  over  those  who  may  have 
motivational  and  other  problems  which 
have  contributed  to  their  long  term  unem- 
ployment. Veterans  with  serious  social  wel- 
fare or  service  connected  problems  would  be 
better  served  by  JTPA  or  VA  VocaUonal  Re- 
habilitation programs. 

COUNSXLUfG 

The  Veterans  Career  Development.  Train- 
ing and  Job  Bank  Act  of  IMS  authorises  a 
much  more  extensive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  provide  critically 
needed  counseling,  assessment,  supportive 
services.  Job  matching  and  follow-up  during 
training.  The  accompanying  documentation 
establishes  that  the  VA  and  DOL  have  ex- 
tensive authority  to  provide  such  services  or 
contract  for  them.  The  legislation  author- 
izes 10%  of  the  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram in  19M  ($7.5  Million)  may  be  used  by 
the  Administrator  to  provide  counseling.  Job 
matching,  supportive  services,  outreach 
and/ or  necessary  and  appropriate  adminis- 
trative expenses  directly  related  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Act. 

vrrcKAjf  s  JOB  bakk 

The  Veterans  Job  Bank  Is  the  most  criti- 
cal component  of  restructuring  Veteran  em- 
ployment training  placement  and  Job 
matching  programs.  It  has  the  capability  of 
revolutionizing  employment  and  training 
and  accessing  to  millions  of  employers  and 
traininc  and  Job  opportunities  previously 
unreached  by  federal  programs. 


The  system  will  be  available  In  4  or  5 
months.  It  is  currently  under  development 
by  Partnerships  DaU  Net  utlltxing  the  com- 
puter facilities  and  resources  of  Couipu- 
Serve  of  Columbus  Ohio  (the  nation's  larg- 
est public  access  interactive  computer  net- 
work system). 

The  Job  bank  will  maintain  llsU  of  avail- 
able vererana.  Job  and  training  vacancies, 
and  provide  an  expeditious  means  of  match- 
ing the  qualifications  of  veterans  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  opportuntles. 

The  Veterans  Job  Bank  Program  will  have 
the  capabUity  of: 

1.  Asseaslnc  a  veteran  by  education,  past 
work  experience,  military  training  and  expe- 
rience, and/or  aptitude  tests,  and  matching 
that  veteran  to  an  appropriate 
occupatlon(s)  out  of  12.375  occupations  de- 
fined hi  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
TlUes. 

2.  Matching  specific  occupations  to  indus- 
tries and  specific  employers  that  would 
employ  those  occupations.  The  system  will 
have  Information  supplied  by  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  on  5  million  employers. 

3.  Matching  more  than  8000  Military  Oc- 
cupational Specialities  to  over  1000  civilian 
occupations  and  Identifying  specific  employ- 
ers that  would  employ  those  occupations. 

4.  Elnhanclnc  active  and  reserve  Armed 
Forces  recrultinc  efforts  by  providing  tangi- 
ble civilian  employment  opportuntles  for  re- 
servists and  veterans  based  upon  the  mili- 
tary traininc  and  experience. 

t.  Identify  industries  and  individuals  criti- 
cal to  mobilization  and  improve  placement 
and  training  of  [wrsons  In  those  Industries. 

6.  Develop  good  career  opportunities  in 
the  large  segments  of  the  private  sector  tra- 
ditionally not  accessed  by  federal  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

VVraUJfS  REASXCSTICKirT  AUTHOUTT 

The  legislation  would  permit  veterans  eli- 
gible for  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ments the  authority  to  enter  Federal  Serv- 
ice at  a  OS- 11  rather  than  the  current  GS-9 
level  and  removes  the  restriction  barring 
veterans  with  more  than  14  years  of  educa- 
tion from  participating  in  VRA.  This  will 
enable  many  disabled  and  Vietnam  veterans 
with  substantial  education,  traininc.  and 
work  experience  to  enter  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment at  levels  commensurate  with  their 
potential.  Previously  VRA  was  restricted  to 
08-6  or  below  Jobs  thus  restraining  most 
applicants  to  menial  employment  opportun- 
tles such  as  cviBtodlans.  security  guards, 
messengers,  and  elevator  operators.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  service  connected  disabled 
veterans  over  non  service  connected  by  the 
legislation. 

The  effective  date  of  the  leglslaUon  wiU 
be  September  30,  1985. 


tlon.  or  approximately  1  million 
people.  They  and  their  ancestors  have 
lived  there  since  the  14th  century  and 
are  the  largest  minority  present  in 
that  country. 

Today,  massive  himum  rights  viola- 
tions are  being  perpetrated  against  the 
Turks  by  BulgaJrlan  authorities.  There 
is  currently  a  nationwide  campaign  un- 
derway to  force  the  Turkish  minority 
to  change  their  names  to  Bulgarian 
ones.  Coercion  and  physical  intimida- 
tion are  commonplace.  Systematic 
delays  and  denials  of  government  serv- 
ice, blocking  of  bank  accoimts,  dismis- 
sal from  Jote,  and  the  murder  of 
Turks  by  the  Bulgarian  militia  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  addition,  the  right 
to  practice  the  Islamic  religion  has 
been  severely  restricted. 

All  this  Is  happening  despite  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  status  as 
a  signatory  to  numerous  international 
agreements  which  specifically  prohibit 
discrimination  against  minority  citi- 
zens. Among  these  are  the  1947  Paris 
Peace  Treaty,  the  D.N.  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  HelsinU  Dec- 
laration of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  these  human  rights 
atrocities  should  not  and  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  Joint  resolution  before 
us  would  put  the  Senate  on  record  as 
condemning  these  practices,  as  well  as 
calling  on  the  President  to  use  appro- 
priate diplomatic  means  to  express 
UJ3.  opposition  to  the  discrimination 
against  Turkish  Bulgarians.  I  urge  our 
distinguished  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  humanitarian  cause  by  supporting 
this  measure. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
8J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
demn Bulgarian  brutality  toward  their 
Turkish  minority;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

BtnUSAKIAJI  DiaCIUMINATIOIf  AOAIHST  TUUCIBH 
MIHOIUTT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  condemns  the  Bulgarian 
Government's  treatment  of  it*  Turk- 
ish minority.  A  similar  Joint  resolution 
Is  being  introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives     by     Representative 

SlUAlTDKR. 

Citizens  of  Turkish  descent  comprise 
8.6  percent  of  the  Bulgarian  popula- 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JoHifSTOif,    Mr.    BBTTSEif.   and 
Mr.  BoROf): 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote   internal    reconciliation    within 
Nicaragua,  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
principles,  in  furtherance  of  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Central 
American:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

PBOMOTIMO  nrrXXHAL  RCCORCILIATIOli  XK 
ITICAKAOUA 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  Senate  passed,  but  the  House  re- 
jected, a  proposal  to  provide  hiunanl- 
tarlan  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance 
In  Nicaragua.  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake 
to  have  rejected  such  aid. 

It  passed  the  Senate,  but  by  a 
narrow  vote,  53  to  46.  Prior  to  the 
vote,  I  made  a  speech  in  which  I  sug- 
gested that  the  President  seek  a  com- 
promise approach  which  moved  the 
diplomatic  and  economic  option  to  the 
front  burner  and  the  military  option 
to  the  back  burner. 

The  purpose  of  my  proposal  was  to 
develop  a  sustainable  policy  that  en- 
Joyed  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  A  nimaber  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  made  slml- 
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lar  suggestiODs.  Regretfully,  no  such 
compromise  was  reached,  and,  as  a 
result,  our  policy  toward  Central 
America  is  in  disarray. 

However,  in  listening  to  the  debate 
last  week.  I  was  struck  that  most  Sena- 
tors agreed  on  what  our  policy  objec- 
tives in  Central  America  ought  to  be. 
No  one  likes  the  Sandinistas.  They 
have  betrayed  their  revolution.  All 
Senators  seemed  to  agree  Shat  we 
should  support  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
that  Nicaragua  cannot  become  a  base 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  or  their 
surrogates,  that  the  Sandinistas  must 
not  threaten  or  subvert  their  neigh- 
bors, and  that  they  should  live  up  to 
the  promises  they  made  to  the  OAS  in 
1979  to  adopt  a  pluralistic,  representa- 
tive government. 

The  problem  is  how  we  should  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  That  is 
where  the  failure  is.  The  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  produce  a  policy  which 
enjoys  sufficient  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  to  make 
it  sustainable.  Today,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  is  sponsored  by  Senators 
Bentsen,  Boren,  Johnston  and  myself 
that  can  help  develop  such  a  policy.  If 
this  is  adopted,  it  will  permit  the 
President  to  condiict  a  foreign  policy 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  enjoys  suf- 
ficient support  in  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  It  could  be  easily 
carried  forward  into  fiscal  year  1986. 
thus  avoiding  another  floor  fight  in  a 
few  weeks. 
Let  me  turn  to  my  proposal. 
Aid  to  the  Contras  must  be  only  part 
of  a  regionwide  strategy  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  we  face. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubt  about 
those  challenges.  We  face  the  struggle 
between  brave  men  and  women  fight- 
ing for  democracy  and  a  better  life  on 
one  side  and.  on  the  other  side,  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  both  of  the  left  and 
right.  And  no  one  should  have  any 
doubt  about  where  American  stands  in 
that  conflict.  We  stand  with  the  forces 
of  democracy. 

We  have  stood  with  the  democratic 
center  in  El  Salvador  and  in  Nicara- 
gua, we  must  stand  with  the  democrat- 
ic resistance.  There  has  been  much 
rhetoric  about  the  Contras.  The  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  that  they  are  Just 
like  our  Poimding  Fathers.  Others 
regard  them  as  right-wing  terrorists.  I 
believe  the  President  overstates  the 
case,  but  the  facts  are  that  genuine 
democrats,  men  like  Arturo  Cruz,  who 
were  imprisoned  by  Somoza  and  were 
early  supporters  of  the  Sandinistas, 
now  believe  that  the  Contras  offer  tiie 
true  path  of  democracy.  Because  men 
like  Cruz  are  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
tras. it  is  our  obligation  to  help  them. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  must  design  a 
policy  that  continues  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  but  moves  American  pro- 
motion of  military  action  to  the  back 
burner. 


Our  policy  must  avoid  the  "Lebanon 
syndrome"  in  which  the  President  and 
Congress  established  arbitrary  and  un- 
realistic time  limits  to  complex  foreign 
policy  goals. 

The  American  people  must  believe 
that  all  avenues  of  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, political  pressure  have  been  ex- 
hausted if  there  is  to  be  any  lasting 
support  for  military-related  options. 
That  is  not  the  case  today.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  American  people  perceive 
that  the  military  option  through  the 
Contras  has  been  on  the  front  burner 
and  is  the  President's  course  of  first 
resort. 

The  challenge  is  to  move  the  mili- 
tary option  to  the  back  burner  but 
keep  it  on  the  stove. 

The  proposal  we  are  introducing 
today  would  achieve  these  objectives. 

Let  me  explain  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  this  Joint  resolution. 

First,  it  releases  the  $14  million 
fenced  last  year,  but  limits  use  of 
those  fimds  only  for  himianltarian  as- 
sistance which  is  defined  as  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance.  It  does  not  Include 
any  weapons,  weapons  systems  or  am- 
miinition. 

Second,  it  lu-ges  the  President  to  vig- 
orously pursue  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic steps  including  negotiations  to 
implement  the  Contadora  objectives, 
and  to  develop  trade  and  economic 
measures  to  pressure  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  including  an  nnbargo 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  and 
our  allies.  The  President  is  also  urged 
to  suspend  military  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras and  off  Nicaragua's  coast  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a 
cease-fire,  opens  a  dialog  with  the 
democratic  resistance  and  suspends 
the  state  of  emergency.  Finally,  the 
President  is  urged  to  call  upon  the 
democratic  resistance  to  remove  from 
their  ranks  any  individuals  who  have 
engaged  in  serious  human  rights 
abuses,  and  the  President  is  urged  to 
resume  the  bUateral  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

Third,  the  President  is  required  to 
report  to  Congress  every  90  days  and. 
fourth,  if  he  determines  that  negotia- 
tions based  on  the  Contadora  princi- 
ples or  the  other  economic  and  diplo- 
matic steps  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict,  the  President  may  return  to 
Congress  to  request  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  resistance  forces.  Expedit- 
ed procedures  are  set  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  request. 

This  resolution  Incorporates  ele- 
ments from  the  major  proposals  that 
were  considered  last  week,  including 
the  resolution  favored  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  one  advanced  by  Senator 
Bnu)  on  behalf  of  several  democrats 
and  the  recommended  economic  sanc- 
tions suggested  by  Senator  Bentsen 
and  myself.  Finally,  it  does  not  include 
the  language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 106— to  which  many  Senators  ob- 
jected—that   would    have    authorized 

"supporting,  directly  or  indlrecUy. 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua." 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  this 
resolution  will  enjoy  broad  bipartisan 
support. 

This  i^proach  is  a  regional  ap- 
proach. All  parties  are  required  to  do 
certain  things.  The  Sandinistas  are  re- 
quired to  do  only  what  they  have  al- 
ready promised  to  do.  The  democratic 
resistance  is  obligated  to  insure  that  it 
is  a  truly  democratic  movement  by 
purging  from  their  ranks  indfriduals 
who  are  responsible  for  human  rights 
abuses.  The  United  States  must 
pursue  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Sandinistas  and  be  prepared  to  sus- 
pend maneuvers  if  the  Sandinistas 
take  the  steps  that  I  have  mentioned. 

This  approach  calls  the  Sandinistas' 
hand.  They  say  they  are  democratic.  I 
say  OK,  let  them  prove  It.  This  hu- 
manitarian aid  will  sustain  the  demo- 
cratic resistance;  it  will  keep  the  flame 
of  liberty  and  hope  alive. 

Moreover,  humanitarian  aid  instead 
of  military  aid  should  facilitate  negoti- 
ations both  within  the  Contadora 
framework  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sandinistas.  Himuni- 
tarlan  aid  will  also  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  that  we  favor  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  rather  than  a  military 
overthrow.  Finally,  it  permits  the  aid 
to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  pursue  our  ob- 
jectives. 

This  resolution  puts  military  aid  in 
the  background  but  leaves  the  military 
option  open.  If  the  President  con- 
cludes that  the  economic  and  diplo- 
matic paths  fail  he  may  come  back  to 
Congress  and  request  additional  assist- 
ance. If  he  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  exhaust  these  courses  and  if 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  modify  their 
behavior,  then  the  President's  request 
for  additional  assistance  will  meet  a 
very  different  reception  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  long-term  course, 
one  that  can  enjoy  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  provide  the  President  the 
basis  to  conduct  a  coherent,  sustain- 
able foreign  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  129 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  June  23,  1979,  called  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  dem(X7atlc  government  in 
Nicaragua;  and 

Whereas  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua  committed  Itself  to  a  system  of 
democracy.  Justice  and  social  progress  in  a 
program  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  Oen- 
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enl  of  th«  OrtanlHttion  of  American  States 
on  July  12.  1979.  &Dd  reaffirmed  that  oost- 
mltment  by  aubaertblnc  to  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9. 
1983,  which  calls  for  respect  for  human 
rlchts.  democratic  systems  of  government 
and  national  reconciliation,  as  tntecral  •»■ 
peets  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  ooaflict 
in  Central  America;  and 

Whereas  the  Sandlnista  government  of 

Nlcaracua,  ip  diarecard  of  these  eommit- 

menta,  has  embarked  upon  policies  of  allsn- 

ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  sup- 

«         port  for  the  subversion  of  the  governments 

of  neichboring  countries,  a  massive  military 

«         buildup    and    the    suppression    of    human 

t         richts  and  denial  of  effective  opportimltles 

for  popular  participation  in  the  decision 

mB^*ig  proMK  and 

Whereas  these  polldea.  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  resion.  have  led  to  deep 
divisions  within  Nlcara«ua  society.  Including 
armed  resistance  to  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Nicaragtian  bishops  on  April 
aa,  1984  qalled  for  a  dialogue  among  all 
Nlcaraguaiw,  and  reiterated  that  call  on 
l€arch  23.  1985.  In  exprwing  their  willing- 
ness to  mediate  In  such  a  dialogue:  and 

Whereas  a  broadly  based  group  of  demo- 
cratic resistance  leaders  on  March  1.  1985. 
proposed  a  dlalogtte  with  the  SandinisU 
government  under  the  mediation  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  Bishops  Conference  and  offered  a 
ceasefire:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  expressed  his 
intention  to  reopen  bilateral  talks  with  the 
Government  of  Nlcaragiia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
largest  trading  partners  of  Nicaragua,  and 

Whereas  Congress  believes  that  the 
United  State*  should  undertake  a  full  faith 
effort  to  use  economic  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  and  that  military 
solutions  should  be  considered  only  as  a  last 
resort:  and 

Retolved  fry  the  SenaU  and  Hou*e  of  Rep- 
retentativet  oS  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congren  auembled.  That  the  prohibi- 
tions, conditions  and  limitations  contained 
in  section  80««  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1985  (Public  Law 
9fr-473),  and  in  section  801  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985 
(Public  Law  98-^18)  shaU  cease  to  apply 
upon  enactment  of  this  joint  resoautlon, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  2. 

SBcnoH  2.  The  $14,000,000  made  available 
by  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution 
may  be  obligated  only  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. The  President  shall  provide  for  In- 
dependent monitoring  of  the  use  of  such 
;  funds  by  the  National  Security  Council. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  Impair  in 
any  way  the  oversight  powers  of  the  Con- 


SicnoN  3.  Be  it  further  resolved  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  urged— 

(a)  to  vigorously  pursue  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict tn  Nicaragua,  including  negotiations  to: 

1.  implement  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives  of  September  8.  1983.  and,  at  the 
same  time, 

2.  develop  trade  and  economic  measures  in 
close  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
other  nations  wliich  will  encourage  the  Gov- 
ernment of  NIcaragTia  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  resolve  the  conflict.  Including: 

(I)  a  total  boycott  and  embargo  of  United 
States  trade  with  Nicaragua; 

(II)  a  call  upon  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  or  the  other  states  of  Central 
America,  or  both,  to  Institute  a  total  trade 
boycott  and  embargo  of  Nicaragua: 


(ill)  a  call  upon  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  not  to  trade  with  Nicaragua. 

(b)  to  suspend  military  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras and  off  Jficaragua's  coast  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  agrees:  to  a  cease  fire, 
to  open  a  drogue  with  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, and  to  suspend  the  state  of  emer- 
gency. 

(c)  to  call  upon  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua  to  remove  from  their  ranks 
any  individuals  who  have  engaged  tn  serious 
human  rights  abuses. 

(d)  to  resume  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  to 
encouraging— 

1.  a  churchnnedlated  dialogue  between 
the  Government  of  Nlcarag\ia  and  the 
democratic  resistance,  in  support  of  internal 
reconciliation  as  caUed  for  by  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives;  and 

2.  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America. 
Ijaaed  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tlvea. 

Sktior  4.  The  President  sliall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  every  90  days  on  any 
activity  carried  out  under  this  resolution. 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement as  set  forth  In  section  3.  a  detailed 
accounting  of  the  disbursement  of  humani- 
tarian assistance,  and  steps  taken  by  the 
democratic  resistance  as  described  in  section 
S.c. 

SacnoH  5.  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the 
term  humanitarian  assistance  means  the 
provision  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and 
other  humanitarian  assistance.  It  does  not 
include  any  weapons,  weapons  systems,  am- 
munition, or  any  other  equipment  or  mate- 
rial which  can  be  used  to  inflict  serious 
bodily  harm  or  death. 

Sbctton  8.  At  any  point  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution.  If  the  President  de- 
termines that  negotiatioru  based  on  the 
Contadora  principles  of  September  9.  1983 
have  faUed  to  produce  an  agreement,  or  if 
other  trade  and  economic  measures  have 
faUed  to  resolve  the  conflict,  the  President 
may  request  the  Congress  to  authorize  aiddJ- 
tlonal  assistance  for  the  democratic  resist- 
ance, in  such  amount  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  President's  re- 
quest shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  as 
to  why  the  negotiations  or  other  measures 
have  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  the 
region. 

Sacnox  t:  Ct)  A  joint  resolution  which  Is 
Introduced  within  3  calendar  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  a  Presidential  request  de- 
scribed in  Section  8  and  which.  If  enacted, 
would  grant  the  President  the  authority  to 
take  any  or  all  of  the  actions  described  in 
Section  6  shall  t>e  considered  in  accordance 
with  procedures  contained  in  Section  8088 
of  Public  Law  98-473:  Provided,  however, 
that- 

(I)  References  in  that  Section  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  each  House 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  conunittees  of  each 
House:  and 

(ii)  Amendments  to  the  joint  resolution 
are  In  order. 

(b)  This  Section  Is  enacted  by  Congress  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  re- 
spectively, and  as  such  It  Is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a),  and  It  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules:  and 


(c)  With  full  reoegnltioB  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Bouse  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  related  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mi.  President,  a 
week  ago  today,  the  Members  of  this 
body  (»nsldered  a  program  designed  to 
(x>nvlnce  the  Sandinistas  to  live  up  to 
promises  made  when  they  assumed 
power  in  1979,  The  Senate  voted  in 
favor  of  this  program,  expressing  Its 
(dear,  collective  opinion  that  activities 
of  the  Government  of  Nlcaragtia  are 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  other 
cotmtrles  of  Central  America  and  are  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  region  and 
the  long-term  security  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  resolution  that  the  Senate 
adopted  that  night  was  conditioned 
upon  promises  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  a  letter  to  the 
majority  leader  of  this  bcxly.  Some 
Members  argued  that  more  than  a 
letter  should  be  required  on  this  issue, 
that  Indeed  we  needed  a  definite,  lim- 
ited, and  statutory  provision.  The  reso- 
lution that  I  Join  in  introducing  today 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhk]  is  designed  to 
allay  those  fears  and  to  Indicate  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  that  we  are 
still  quite  concerned  about  their  ac- 
tions and  that  we  will  not  ignore  what 
is  happening  so  close  to  our  own  bor- 
ders. 

It  is  ironic  to  consider  what  hap- 
pened shortly  after  the  Congress  took 
action  on  the  President's  request  for 
himianltarian  aid  for  the  Contras. 
Hardly  had  the  voices  died  out  in  this 
Chamber  than  Nicaraguan  President 
Daniel  Ortega  announced  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Moscow  to  request  some 
$200  million  In  direct  economic  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  simply  additional  evidence 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  not  the  "non- 
aligned"  group  that  they  pretend  and 
profess  to  t>e.  This  only  confirms  what 
they  have  stated  In  the  past:  that  they 
are  dedlcted  Marxist-Leninists  and 
that  left  to  their  own  devices  they  will 
consolidate  their  power  In  Nicaragua 
and  become  another  Soviet  satellite  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  we.  In  the  Congress, 
need  to  take  another  look  at  this  issue, 
and  this  joint  resolution  represents  an 
opportunity  for  this  new  look.  This 
Joint  resolution  represents  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  problems 
posed  for  us  by  the  behavior  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  It  includes 
the  trade  sanctions  which  I  proposed 
in  a  separate  resolution,  and  it  In- 
cludes humanitarian  assistance  to 
enable  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  In  Nicaragua  to  continue  their 
struggle  on  behalf  of  the  pluralistic  so- 
ciety promised  by  the  1979  revolution. 
This  resolution  lets  the  Sandinistas 
know  that  we  will  continue  to  apply 


pressure  on  them  until  they  decide  to 
live  up  to  the  promises  of  their  own 
revolution. 

Ignoring  the  issue  of  Nicaragua  will 
not  make  It  go  away.  The  Sandinistas 
have  not  shown  any  disposition  to 
reduce  the  level  of  their  military 
buildup  nor  to  stop  supporting  the  re- 
gional Insurgencies  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  their  neighbors  nor 
to  send  home  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba 
military  advisers  who  are  so  much  In 
evidence  In  Managua.  They  are  only 
going  to  change  their  behavior  when 
they  become  convinced  that  It  is  In 
their  best  Interests  to  do  so.  This  Joint 
resolution  Is  a  step  in  that  direction.* 


.  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Busdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  5,  a  bill  to  require  the 
executive  branch  to  enforce  applicable 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws 
and  directives  so  as  to  promote  pay 
equity  by  eliminating  wage-setting 
practices  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  age,  or  dis- 
ability and  result  in  discriminatory 
wage  differentials. 

B.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  WiscJonsln 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  (wspon- 
sor  of  S.  361,  a  blU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  to  make  per- 
manent the  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  by  nonltemlzers, 

t.4M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wkickkr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHXLLl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  408.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  program  levels, 
salary  and  expense  levels,  and  authori- 
zations for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's programs  for  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  and  1988.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  41S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  415,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  award  of  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  to  certain  prevailing  parties, 
and  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  on  rights. 
pr(x:ediu-es,  and  remedies  under  other 
laws  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination. 

8.  4S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  (»}- 
sponsor  of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Robert  A.  Tsift 
Institute  Assistance  Act. 


B.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lcvnfl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  include  the  offenses 
relating  to  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren under  the  provisions  of  RICO 
and  authorize  civil  suits  on  behalf  of 
victims  of  child  pornography  and  pros- 
titution. 

s.  sso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtreM ohd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
STcmrs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  680,  a  bill  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and 
to  promote  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  UJ3.  textile  and  apparel  Industry 
and  Its  workers. 

8.  TIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BxirrsxiT,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Bdr.  Lautdtbkrg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  725,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  1988.  1989,  and  1990. 

8.  73* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuBDrsERGKR, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  729,  a  bUI  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  rules  relating  to 
Imputed  interest  and  assumption  of 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  T6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastkn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DtJRENBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  765,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  coordinated  management 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroRs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  885,  a  bill  to  establish  a  mora- 
toriimi  during  the  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  on  the  testing  of  anti-satel- 
lite weapons  against  objects  In  space. 

8.  908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConitell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  908,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide market  expansion  and  in(»me 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  96B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  965,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  an 
inequity  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion program  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  disabled  veterans  in  acquiring 
specially  adapted  residences. 


S.  9TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
978,  a  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  in  Salt 
lAke  aty,  Utah  as  the  "Wallace  F. 
Bennett  Federal  Building." 

B.  lOOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklcs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1005,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  modify  the  provisions  of  such 
act  prescribing  the  miwimiiTw  wages  to 
be  paid  laborers,  mechanics,  and  help- 
ers employed  oa  public  construction 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKxrxixER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"guard"  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
certain  labor  organizations  to  be  certi- 
fied by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  representatives  of  employees 
other  than  plant  guards. 

siMATB  jonrr  RxsoumoH  4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATSiniAGA. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Blr.  Bumpers]  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  46,  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  NASA  and  cooperative  Mars  explo- 
ration. 

SKRATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOH  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston] 
were  added  as  (^sponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78,  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  10 
through  16,  as  "National  Sclenxlerma 

W  CcKa 

SKNATK  jonrr  RxsoLtmoH  as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  83.  joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  beginning 
on  May  5,  1985,  as  "National  Asthma 
and  Allergy  Awareness  Week." 

SKRATX  JOINT  RXSOLUnON  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87, 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  July  19,  1985,  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SKNATX  JOINT  KESOLITTION  »2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennett]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92,  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  October   1985  as 
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"National 
Month." 

BSXATI  iOIHT  RX80I.DTI0II  1 07 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THUimoifD]  was  added  as  a 
cosponaor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107,  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May,  1985  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month." 

saiATi  joiirr  rksolutioii  i  if 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKiTELLER]  was  added  as 
a  cospciisor  ol  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 116,  joint  resolution  to  assiu-e  the 
cost  of  living  adjustments  for  Social 
Security  recipients. 

SBIATB  JOIirr  BXSOLOnOK  111 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Oditon]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118, 
joint  resolution  to  designate  May  25, 
1985,  as  "Missing  Children  Day." 

BXMATS  JOINT  RKSOLUTIOH  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihaw.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Blr.  Crak- 
ston]  were  a4ded  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  123,  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 
Day. 

SKHATS  JOniT  KBOLUnOK  1X4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsntKOT,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHKLL]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  "National  Day  of 
Peace." 

SBfATS  JOnCT  RXSOLUnOH  US 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lkahy.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochrah],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennzdy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rieglk],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zos- 
iiTSKT]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  June 
23.  1985,  through  June  29.  1985.  as 
"Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness 
Week." 

SXNATS  coMcrnuixirT  RXsoLimoii  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craitston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Sdcxs],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 20,  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
payments  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  veterans  as  compensation 
for  service-connected  disabilities 
should  remain  exempt  from  federal 
income  taxation- 
sen  ati  COHCORSSfT  HXSOLUnOR  38 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Cranstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stkveits]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28,  con- 
ciirrent     resolution     expressing     the 


sense  of  the  Congress  that  May  18, 
1985,  should  be  commemorated  as  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Head  Start  Program  and  reaf- 
firming congressional  support  for  the 
Head  Start  Program., 

aXMATS  RKSOLCnON  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  130,  resolution 
relative  to  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Trust  Fund. 

SXMATS  RBSOLUnOH  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKKTELLXR]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  134, 
resolution  to  assure  the  cost  of  living 
adjustments  for  Social  Seciirity  recipi- 
ents. 


SENATE  CONCURRRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 48— EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OP  THE  CONGRESS  R& 
OARDING  AMERICANS  MISS- 
ING IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Coil.  Rn.  46 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  the 
issue  of  2,483  Americans  missing  and  unac- 
counted for  In  Indochina  a  matter  of  high- 
est national  priority  and  has  Initiated  high 
level  dialogue  on  this  issue  with  the  Oovem- 
ments  of  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: 

Whereas  the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  fully  supports  these  Initiatives  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  Americans  still  missing 
in  Indochina  and  realizes  that  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  can  only  be  achieved 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Indochinese 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  pledged  to  acceler- 
ate efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  resolving  this  human- 
itarian issue,  separate  from  other  issues  di- 
viding our  two  countries,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public tias  talien  some  positive  actions  to 
assist  the  United  States  Oovemment  in  re- 
solving the  status  of  missing  Americans: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re*olv«i  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurrinoJ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should— 

(1)  ensure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  consciously  and  fully 
carry  out  his  pledge  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority to  resolve  the  issue  of  2,483  Americans 
still  m liming  and  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
chlna: 

(2)  work  for  the  Immediate  release  of  any 
Americans  who  may  still  be  held  captive  in 
Indochina  and  for  the  immediate  return  of 
an  American  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
tiave  died  in  Southeast  Asia  whose  remains 
have  not  been  returned:  and 

(3)  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  fur- 
ther cooperation  of  the  Lao  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  resolving  this  humanitarian 
issue  of  fundamental  importance. 


Sic.  2.  The  Congress  calls  on  the  Soctallst 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  fulfill  their  pledge 
to  accelerate  cooperation  with  the  United 
SUtes  in  achieving  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  Americans  missing  or  unac- 
counted for  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  today  as  sponsor  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  regarding  Americans  still 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  in  South- 
east Asia.  Today  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  because 
it  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
U.8.  departure  from  Saigon.  The  truth 
is.  Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes 
really  did  not  depart  Vietnam  because, 
as  we  are  all  aware,  there  are  nearly 
2,500  Americans  still  missing  and  un- 
accounted for  in  Indochina.  President 
Reagan  has  assigned  the  highest  na- 
tional priority  to  the  effort  to  obtain 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
these  missing  Americans  and  he  has 
pledged  his  full  resources  for  this 
report. 

Mr.  President,  my  concurrent  resolu- 
tion simply  reaffirms  the  President's 
commitment  to  our  POW/MIA's  and 
reinforces  congressional  priorities  for 
our  POW/MIA's;  namely,  to  bring 
home  any  Americans  who  remain  in 
captivity;  to  have  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  the  missing;  and  to 
return  the  remains  of  those  who  died 
in  Indochina  home  to  us  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984,  six  North 
Dakota  servicemen  listed  as  POW/ 
MIA's  In  Southeast  Asia  were  honored 
with  a  special  congressional  medal  pre- 
sented to  their  families  at  Grand 
Porks  Air  Force  Base.  All  of  those  still 
unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia  de- 
serve far  more  than  medals.  For  they 
are  true  American  heroes  who  have 
performed  above  and  beyond  he  call  of 
duty  for  their  country.  Mr.  President, 
they  are  the  giants  in  whose  shadow 
all  Americans  stand. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
has  indicated  that  Vietnam  and  Laos 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  accoimt- 
ing  for  the  missing  in  their  countries. 
We  applaud  that  pledge  of  coopera- 
tion. But  we  also  recognize  how  pain- 
fully slow  that  process  will  be.  There- 
fore, the  United  States  must  continue 
to  press  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  proceed 
with  all  deliberate  speed  with  their  ac- 
counting. This  concurrent  resolution 
urges  them  to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  our  great  American 
poet  Carl  Sandburg  wrote  that  "Valor 
la  a  gift.  Those  having  it  never  know 
for  sure  whether  they  have  it  till  the 
test  comes."  The  test  has  come  for 
almost  2,500  Americans.  And  if  indeed 
valor  is  a  gift,  it  is  one  that  has  been 
given  to  all  Americans  by  these  brave 
individuals. 

We  have  not  forgotten  their  ongoing 
sacrifice  and  we  will  never  forget  our 
debt  to  them. 


April  so,  1985 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  151-RE- 
GARDING  THE  BONN  ECONOM- 
IC SUMMIT 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BsirrsEN,  and  Mr.  MoTifiHAif)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Res.  151 

Whereas  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  reported  that  the  real 
rate  of  exchange  of  the  dollar  increased  by 
almost  60  percent  between  1980  and  1984; 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  have  stated  that  the  large  budget 
deficit  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  high 
interest  rates  which  they  report  liave  l)een  a 
major  cause  of  this  increase  In  the  real  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  dollar; 

Whereas  this  overvaluation  of  the  dollar 
acts  as  a  tax  on  American  exports  and  a  sub- 
sidy for  foreign  Imports; 

Whereas  this  overvaluation  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  an  estimated  two  million 
American  Jobs  since  1980— approximately 
1.5  million  of  them  In  the  manufacturing 
sector. 

Whereas  America's  traditional  strength  In 
agricultural  exports  has  been  seriously 
eroded  by  the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar, 
with  the  result  that  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  estimates  that  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  have  declined  by 
about  $8.5  billion  from  the  levels  of  three 
years  ago: 

Whereas  currency  misalignments,  includ- 
ing the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar,  have  led 
to  major  competitive  dislocations  in  the 
United  States  and  world  economies  and 
have  increased  trade  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners:  and 

Whereas  those  critical  currency  issues 
have  been  largely  ignored  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's approach  to  international  discus- 
sions of  economic  and  trade  policy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  decrease  in  the  Federal  deficit 
is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  condition 
to  bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
that  the  President  should  at  the  Bonn 
Summit  initiate  a  preliminary  discussion  on 
the  problem  of  currency  misalignments,  ex- 
change rate  volatility,  and  possible  coopera- 
tive approaches  to  these  problems. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 

FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  44 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  I>o>ce- 
Nici,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hitmphrst,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  McCi-tmE,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 
Warner),  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  43  proposed  by  them 


to  the  instructions  to  recommit  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1988  and  revising 
the  congrrasional  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985.  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -->736,2O0.0O0,0OO". 

On  page  2.  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$793,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$866,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$955,900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  2.  line  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,000,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$44,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$51,000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$56,100,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$61,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$200,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$216,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$248,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,055,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$1,076,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,139,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  tbe  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,216,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$949,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$969,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$1,013,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  "$1,056,700,000,000  ". 

On  page  3.  line  24.  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  "$212,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  "$175,400,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$146,800,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$99,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,849,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,088,000,000". 

Qa  page  4,  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,316,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,529,300,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$25,500,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$238,700,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$228,300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$213,100,000,000". 


On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$52,900,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  the 
insert  "$69,200,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  strike  the 
insert  ""$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  S,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  the 
Insert  "$74,500,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  7.  strike  tbe 
insert  ""$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  10.  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  the 
Insert  '"$74,400,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  tbe 
Insert  '"$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  ""$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  the 
insert  ""$79,000,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  21.  strike  tbe 
insert  '$68,200,000,000". 

Oa  page  6.  line  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$292,600,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  the 
Insert  "$252,000,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  8.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  iMge  6.  line  12.  strike  the 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  tbe 
insert  ""$312,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  16.  strike  tbe 
Insert  ""$276,100,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  the 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  6,  line  19.  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  21.  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  6.  line  24.  strike  tbe 
insert  "$334,900,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  tbe 
insert  "$298,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  1.  strike  tbe 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  3.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line  5.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  "$359,600,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  9.  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$321,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  tbe 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  7, 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  page  7.  line  17.  strike  the 
insert  •■$25,300,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  tbe 
Insert  ""$18,000,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  tbe 
insert  '"$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  22,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$10,300,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  tbe 
Insert  *"$0". 

On  page  8.  line  1,  strike  tbe 
Insert  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  the 
insert  ""$17,800,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  4,  strike  the 
insert  ""$8,200,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  6,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  the 
insert  '"$0". 


line  14.  strike  tbe 
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line  •.  strike  the  flcure  vaA 

strike  tbe  dcure  and 

line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

strike  tbe  flcure  tnd 


On  pace  8.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  --(30.200.000.000". 

On  page  8.  Une  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -$17,100,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  13.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "S7.800.000.000". 

On  pace  8.  Une  15.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$12.300.000.000 ". 

On  pace  8.  line  17.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  pace  8.  line  19.  strike  the  flctire  and 
Insert  "$30,500,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  line  30.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$18,000,000,000". 

On  page  8.  Une  32.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$7,900,000,000". 

On  pace  8.  Une  24.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$13,300,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  3.  strike  the  flctire  and 
insert  -$0". 

On  pace  9.  Une  5.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -$9,100,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  6.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -$8,700,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  7,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  pace  9, 
Insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9.  Une  11 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  9, 
insert  '$8,000,000,000 

On  pace  9.  Une  14, 
Insert  -'$8,700,000,000". 

On  pace  9.  Une  15.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$0". 

On  pace  9.  Une  17.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  pace  9.  line  19.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  --$0". 

On  pace  9,  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$8,800,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  9.  line  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ••$0". 

On  page  10.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "W. 

On  page  10.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$9,300,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,000,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '-$0'-. 

On  page  10.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  $0". 

On  page  10.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,600,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
ixtsert  "$0,500,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  18.  strike  the  flgtire  and 
Insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  10.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$2,100,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  11.  Une  0.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$4,000,000,000". 


On  page  11.  UfM  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 
iiMert  ""$1.400.000.000 ". 

On  page  11,  Une  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 
liMert  "$0". 

On  pace  11.  Une  13,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$0 ". 

On  pace  11,  line  15.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$4.a0O,00O.OOO". 

On  page  11,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  30.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  11,  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0-. 

On  page  11.  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$13,700,000,000". 

On  page  12.  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '"$13,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 


strike  the  flcure  and 
strike  the  flcure  and 


Insert  ""$100,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  5.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  '"$0". 

On  pace  13.  Une  7, 
insert  ""$0"". 

On  pace  13.  line  9, 
insert  "$12,100,000,000". 

On  pace  12.  Une  10,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""$12,400,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  line  12.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -"$100,000,000". 

On  pace  13.  Une  14.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  --$0'". 

On  pace  13.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  12.  line  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$12,500,000,000". 

On  page  12,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,200,000,000". 

On  page  12,  Une  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  '$100.000.000 ". 

On  page  12.  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  12.  line  25.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$12,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$12,300,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  0.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  13.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  13,  Une  11,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$24,800,000,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$13,800,000,000'. 

On  page  13.  Une  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$5,700,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$0". 

On  page  13.  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$10,500,000". 

On  page  13.  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$13.800.000.000 -. 

On  page  13.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$11,700,000,000". 

On  page  IS.  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  14.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$10,400,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uwert  "$14,500,000,000". 

On  page  14.  line  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$10,200,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  9.  strike  the  flgtire  and 
Uisert  -$8,000,000,000". 


On  page  14.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "-$0". 

On  page  14.  Une  IS,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$13,800,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  14,  strike  the  figure  and 
bisert  ""$11,500,000,000". 

On  page  14,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$»,100,000.000 ". 

On  page  14.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -"$8,000,000,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  30.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""$0". 

On  pace  14.  Une  23,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  '"$12,600,000,000". 

On  pace  14.  Une  24.  strike  the  flcure  and 
bjsert  ""$5,000,000,000". 

On  pace  15,  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$37,000,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
taiaert  "$68,300,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$7.300.000.000 ". 

On  page  15.  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,600,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$25,200,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  15,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  --$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '-$100,000,000  ". 

On  page  15,  line  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$2,500,000,000". 

On  page  15,  line  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  --$20,700,000,000", 

On  page  15,  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
tasert  ••$68,200,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  1,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  •$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  16.  Une  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uwert  "$2,000,000,000", 

On  page  16,  lUve  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$2,700,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "'$6«,200.000,000". 

On  page  16,  Une  11,  strike  the  figtire  and 
insert  "$29,600,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$26,100,000,000". 

On  page  16,  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  •$300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  lUie  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  -"$300,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "■$0". 

On  page  10,  Une  20.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert    $20,600,000,000". 

On  page  16.  lUie  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  16,  lUie  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$200,000,000 '. 

On  page  16,  Une  25,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$0-. 

On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  --$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  5,  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  •"$27,000,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "'$100,000,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$300,000,000  ". 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$0". 

On  page  17,  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$36,300,000,000". 
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On  page  17.  Une  14.  strike  the 
Uisert  -$26,500,000,000". 

On  page  17,  lUie  10.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  17,  lUie  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  -"$300,000,000'. 

On  page  17.  lUie  20.  strike  the 
insert  '$0". 

On  page  17.  line  23.  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$8,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  lUie  24.  strike  the 
Uisert  '$8,700,000,000". 

On  page  18,  Une  2.  strike  the 
Uisert  •■$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000  ". 

On  page  18.  lUie  6.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  18,  lUie  9,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  the 
Uisert  "•  $800,000,000-. 

On  page  18,  line  13,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000  ". 

On  page  18,  line  15.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  18.  lUie  17.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$5,800,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  18,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  20.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$700,000,000  ". 

On  page  18,  Une  22,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  18.  lUie  24.  strike  the 
Insert  "$0". 

On  page  19.  line  1.  strike  the 
Uisert  -$0,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  2,  strike  the 
Uisert  ••$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  4,  strike  the 
Insert  "$800,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  0,  strike  the 
Uisert  --$200,000,000". 

On  page  19.  lUie  8.  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  19,  line  12.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$31,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  13.  strike  the 
Insert  "$30,300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  15.  strike  the 
tasert  ••$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17.  strike  the 
Insert  -$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  19.  strike  the 
Insert  "-$0". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the 
Insert  ""$28,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  22.  strike  the 
Insert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  24.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  2.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$8,900,000,000". 

On  page  20,  lUie  4.  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$0". 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  -"$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$28,700,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  9,  strike  the 
Uisert  ""$1,100,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  11,  strike  tbe 
Uisert  ""$9,200,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  13.  strike  tbe 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  line  15,  strike  tbe 
Uisert  "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  -$29,000,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  18.  strike  the 
Uisert  "-$1,100,000,000". 
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On  page  30.  Une  30.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$9,400,000,000". 

On  page  30.  Une  22.  strike  tbe 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  20.  Une  25.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$33,000,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  1.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  21.  Une  2.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21,  Une  4.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  --$200,000,000". 

On  pace  21.  Une  6.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  21,  lUie  8,  strike  the 
Uisert  -"$34,900,000,000". 

On  page  21,  lUie  9,  strike  the 
Uisert  --$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  10.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  21,  Une  12.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  --$200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  14.  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  21,  line  16.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$37,100,000,000". 

On  page  21,  lUie  17,  strike  tbe 
Uisert  -"$30,700,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  18.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  30.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  22.  strike  tbe 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  21.  line  24.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  --$39,200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  25,  strike  the 
Uisert  --$38,700,000,000". 

On  page  32.  Une  1.  strike  tbe 
Insert  '$0". 

On  page  22,  line  3.  strike  the 
Uisert  "$300,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  5,  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  tbe 
Uisert  --$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  9.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$05,200,000,000". 

On  page  22,  Une  10.  strike  tbe 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  22.  line  12.  strike  tbe 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  22.  Une  14.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  "$0". 

On  pace  22.  line  10.  strike  the 
insert  --$81,000,000,000". 

On  pace  22.  line  i7.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  --$68,000,000,000". 

On  page  22.  line  18.  strike  tbe 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  22.  Une  20.  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  33.  Une  22.  strike  the 
insert  --$0". 

On  page  23,  line  24,  strike  the 
Uisert  "$90,500,000,000". 

On  page  22.  Une  25.  strike  the 
Uisert  --$74,100,000,000". 

On  pace  23,  line  1.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  23,  line  3,  strike  the 
Uisert  --$0". 

On  page  23.  line  5.  strike  the 
insert  "$0". 

On  page  23.  line  7.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  -$93,300,000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  8.  strike  tbe 
Uisert  -"$81,600,000,000". 


On  page  23. 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  23. 
Insert  --$0". 

On  page  23. 
Insert  --$0". 


line  9,  strike  tbe 
Une  11.  strike  the 


Une  18.  strike  tbe 
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figure  and        On  page  33.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  -"$102,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  ""$128,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  23.  Une  20.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Uisert  ""$14,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  23,  line  23.  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Insert  ""$0". 
figure  and        On  page  33.  line  34.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  line  2.  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$156,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  pace  24,  Une  3.  strike  tbe  flcure  and 

Uisert  --$118,100,000,000". 
flcure  and       On  pace  24,  Une  5.  strike  tbe  flcure  and 

Uisert  "$1,800,000,000". 
flCtre  and        On  pace  34.  Une  7,  strike  tbe  flcure  and 

Uisert  ""$0". 
flcure  and        On  page  24.  Une  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  ••$100,500,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24,  lUie  IS,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  ""$121,900,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  24.  Une  15.  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  ""$2,300,000,000", 
figure  and        On  page  24.  Une  17.  strike  tbe  flgure  and 

Insert  "-$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$0". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  33.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  --$174,700,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "$125,600,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  34.  Une  35.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$1,800,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  35.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  35.  Une  4.  strike  the  flgure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  35.  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  "-$195,500,000,000". 
figure  and       On  page  35,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 

•      Uisert  --$189,300,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  25.  Une  10,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Uisert  -'$0". 
figure  and       On  pace  25,  Uoe  13,  strike  the  flcure  and 

insert  --$0". 
figure  and       On  page  35,  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  --$0". 
flcure  and        On  pace  35.  line  17,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Uisert  --$307,600,000,000". 
figure  and       On  itage  26,  line  18,  strike  the  flcure  and 

Uisert  "$197,700,000,000", 
figure  and        On  page  35,  line  19.  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and       On  page  3S;ilne  21.  strike  tbe  flcure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
flcure  and        On  pac»  25.  line  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
flcive  and        On  pace  38,  line  3.  strike  tbe  flcure  and 

Uisert  "$335400,000.000". 
flcure  and        On  pace  36.  Une  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 

Uisert  "$306,500,000,000". 
figure  and        Oa  page  26.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 

Insert  --$0". 
figure  and       On  page  36,  line  6,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  26,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 

Uisert  --$0". 
figure  and        On  page  36,  line  11,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  "$266,200,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  26,  line  12,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  "$216,100,000,000". 
figure  and        On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  "-$0". 
figure  and        On  page  36.  line  15.  strike  tbe  figure  and 

insert  "$0". 
figure  and        On  page  36.  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 

insert  -$0". 
figure  and        On  page  20,  line  20,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uisert  "$27,200,000,000". 
flgure  and        On  page  20,  line  21,  strike  tbe  figure  and 

Uuert  "-$20,300,000,000". 
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On  p«ce  36.  line  33.  strike  the  flcure  And 
tnaert    $1,300,000,000". 

On  pace  36.  line  35.  ftrtke  tbe  figure  and 
insert    1 18.800.000.000". 

On  pace  37.  line  3.  strike  the  Ucure  and 
insert  "tO". 

On  pafle  37.  line  4,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$3<.9O0.0O0.000". 

On  pace  37.  line  5.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -$30,300,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  line  7.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  Une  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$15,300,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  line  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$0". 

On  pace  37.  line  IS.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$36,900,000,000". 

On  pace  27.  line  14.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$36,300,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  pace  37,  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert    $17,400,000,000". 

On  PMC  37.  line  30.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  37.  line  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$36,900,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  Une  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert    $36,400,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  Une  35.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$1,300,000,000". 

On  pace  26.  line  3,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "S30.100.000.000". 

On  pace  36.  line  4.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  28.  line  7.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "S6.600.000.000". 

On  pace  28.  line  8,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "S6.400.000.000". 

On  pace  28.  line  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  38.  line  11,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  38.  line  13.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  38.  Une  15.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "$6,800,000,000". 

On  pace  38.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "S6.700.000.000". 

On  pace  38.  Une  17.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  38.  Une  19.  strike  tbe  flcure  and 
iMert  "SO". 

On  pace  38.  Une  31.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  38.  Une  33,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  'S6.900.000.000". 

On  pace  38.  line  34.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -S6.900.000.000". 

On  pace  28.  Une  26.  strike  tbe  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

Od  pace  29,  Une  2.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  39.  Une  4.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  39,  line  6.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$7,000,000,000". 

On  pace  39,  Une  7.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  -$7,000,000,000". 

On  pace  39.  Une  8,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  39.  Une  10,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -SO". 

On  pace  39.  Une  13.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  39.  Une  IS.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert    S5.800.000.000". 

On  pace  39,  Une  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "S5.800.000.000". 

On  pace  39.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -SO". 

On  page  39,  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -SO". 


On  page  39.  Une  31.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  39.  Une  23.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert    $5,300,000,000". 

On  pace  39.  line  34.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "$5,300,000,000". 

Ob  pace  39.  Une  35.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  SO.  Une  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  SO.  Une  4.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  30.  line  6.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  ""S5.400.000.000". 

On  pace  30.  line  7.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "S5.300.000.000". 

On  sage  30.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
liMert  -SO". 

On  page  SO.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  30.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  30.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  ""$5,600,000,000". 

On  page  30.  line  15,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$5,500,000,000". 

On  t>ace  30.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  30.  line  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  SO.  Une  30.  strike  the  fictire  and 
Insert  "SO-. 

On  pace  30.  line  23.  strike  the  flc\ire  and 
Insert    $6,400,000,000". 

On  pace  30,  Une  24.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$6,400,000,000". 

On  pace  30.  Une  25.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  31.  line  2,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  31.  line  4.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  31.  line  6.  strike  the  ficure  and 
Insert    $6,500,000,000". 

On  pace  31.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$6,500,000,000". 

On  pace  31,  line  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31.  line  10,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31,  line  12.  strike  the  flciire  and 
Insert    SO". 

On  page  31.  line  14.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""$3,000,000,000". 

On  pace  31.  )iiit  16.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert    $3,300,000,000". 

On  pace  31,  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -SO". 

On  pace  31.  Une  18.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  31.  Une  20,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  31.  Une  22.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$3,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "-$3,100,000,000". 

On  page  31.  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$139,700,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$139,700,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  32.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  32.  Une  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$142,300,000,000". 


On  page  32.  Une  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$143,300,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  Une  33.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$153,000,000,000". 

On  page  33.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$153.000.000.000 ". 

On  page  93.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  33.  line  6,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  Une  8.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33.  Une  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""$155,300,000,000". 

On  pace  S3.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -"$155,300,000,000  ". 

On  page  33.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  33.  Une  15.  strike  the  flctire  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  33.  Une  17.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  33.  line  30.  strike  the  flcure  And 
Insert  "$300.000.000-. 

On  pace  33.  Une  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SSOO.OOO.OOO-. 

On  pace  33.  Une  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  33.  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  34.  line  3.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  34.  line  5.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "-$1,400,000,000". 

On  pace  34.  Une  6.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "-Sl.400.000,000". 

On  pace  34,  line  7.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ■■$0". 

On  pace  34.  line  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  34.  line  11.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  34.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "--$1,300,000.000"'. 

On  pace  34.  Une  15.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  --S1.300.000.000". 

On  pace  34.  line  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  pace  34.  line  18.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  34.  line  30,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  pace  34.  line  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""-$300,000,000". 

On  pace  34.  Une  34.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  " -SIOO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  34.  line  35.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  35.  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  35.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  35.  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■-$32,40O,0O0,0OO". 

On  page  35.  line  9.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""-$33,400,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  line  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  35,  line  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""-$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  18,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "'  -  $35,000,000,000". 

On  page  35.  Une  19,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 


On  page  36,  line  21.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  33,  Une  23.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  Une  2.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""-$37,800,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""-$37,800,000,000  ". 

On  page  36.  line  4,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  Une  8.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "--$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  line  12.  strike  the  figiue  and 
insert -"-$41,100,000,000". 

On  page  36.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -SO". 

On  page  36.  line  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  line  17.  strike  tbe  figure  and 
Insert  "SO". 

On  page  36.  line  19.  strike  the  date  and 
insert  "June  30.  1985". 

On  page  37.  Une  11.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  '"$3,899,000,000". 

On  page  37.  Une   11,  strike  the  second 
flgtire  and  insert  ""$4,610,000,000". 

On  pace  37.  Une  13,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -S3.773.000.000". 

On  page  37.  Une  13.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "S6.540.000.000". 

On  page  37.  Une  14.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Inaert  "$4,358,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line   14,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$10,336,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  20.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  37.  line  30.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "SO". 

On  page  37,  Une  32.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$894,000,000". 

On  page  37.  line  23.  strike  tbe  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"SO". 

On   page   37.   line   23,   strike   the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "Sl.424.000,000". 

On  pace  38.  Une  10.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '"$10,122,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  10.  strike  the  second 
flgtire  and  insert  ""$4,213,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  11.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$11,363,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  12.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,416,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  -$12,508,000,000". 

On  pace  38.  Une  14.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "-$9,566,000,000". 

On  pace  38,  line  24.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,632,000,000". 

On  page  38.  Une  24.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$3,216,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  26.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,416,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$1,077,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""$1,633,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  2.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$1,368,000,000". 

On  page  39,  Une  13,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$2,962,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line   13,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$2,353,000,000". 

On  page  39.  line  14.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$2.723,000.000 '. 

On  page  39.  Une  16,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "'$2.579,000.000 ". 

On  page  39,  Une  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "S3.730.000,000'-. 


On  page  39,  Une   16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$2,814,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  2.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$719,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  2,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  "$306,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  3.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$1,208,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,451,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  5.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""Sl.730.000.000". 

On  page  40,  Une  5.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$2,113,000,000". 

On  page  40.  Une  IS.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■■$©". 

On  page  40.  Une  16.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ""$8,117,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  16,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "SO". 

On  page  40,  Une  17,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ■$18,934,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  18,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  "SO". 

On  page  40.  line   18,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "$28,137,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  3,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "$192,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$47,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  ■■$275,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  5,  strike  tbe  second  figure 
and  Insert  '$109,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  6,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$282,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  7,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  ■"$140,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  16.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  insert  "$375,000,000". 

On  pace  41.  Une   16.  strike  the  second 
flcu^    and  insert  "SO". 

On  page  41.  Une  17.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$3,101,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  18.  strike  the  first  flgure 
and  insert  "Sl.325,000.000". 

On  page  41.  line   18.  strike  tbe  second 
figure  and  insert  "SO". 

On  page  41,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$7,332,000,000". 

On  page  41,  Une  20,  strike  tbe  first  figure 
and  insert  "Sl.370,000.000". 

On  page  41.  line  20,  strike  tbe  second 
figure  and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  41.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$9,097,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  6.  strike  tbe  first  figure 
and  Insert  "$3,404,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  6,  strike  tbe  second  figure 
and  Insert  "Sl,3»»,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "83,826,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  -$3,446,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  9,  strike  the  first  flgiire 
and  Insert  "$4,291,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  9.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  ■$4,231,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ■■$883,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  20,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  "$1,258,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  21,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$2,034,000,000". 

On  page  42.  Une  21.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$2,101,000,000". 

On  page  42.  line  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "$2,594,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  23,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  ""$2,275,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  7,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  -$868,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""$791,000,000". 


On  page  43.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$1,332,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  9.  strike  the  second  flgure 
and  inaert  "81,496.000.000". 

On  page  43.  line  10,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  '"$1,725,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  11,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
inaert  "Sl.887.000.000". 

On  page  43.  line  30,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
Insert  "8192,000.000". 

On  page  43,  Une  31,  strike  the  flgure  and 
insert  "887,000,000". 

On  page  43,  Une  32,  strike  the  flrst  figure 
and  Insert  "$301,000,000". 

On   page   43.   Une   22,  strike  tbe  second 
figure  and  insert  '"$151,000,000". 

On  page  43.  Une  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "8211,000,000". 

On  page  43.  line  34.  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  "8181.000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "' $3,899,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  U,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  ""84.610,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  12,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "83,773.000.000". 

On   page  44.   Une    13.   strike   tbe  second 
figure  and  Insert  "$6,540,000,000". 

On  page  44,  line  13,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
Insert  "84.258.000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  14,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
Insert  "810.336.000,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  44,  line   19,  strike  tbe  second 
figure  and  insert  "$376,000,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
inaert  "SO". 

On  page  44.  Une  21,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "8804.000.000". 

On  page  44,  Une  22.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "SO". 

On  page  44.  line  22,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  "81.424.000.000". 

On  page  45.  line  8,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$9,159,000,000". 

On  page  45.  line  8,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  "$4,028,000,000". 

On  pace  45,  Une  9,  strike  tbe  ficure  and 
insert  "S9.730.000.000". 

On  page  45.  line  10.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  '"$6,870,000,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  11,  strike  tbe  first  figure 
and  insert  "$10,379,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line   11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$8,550,000,000". 

On  page  45.  Une  21.  strike  tbe  flgure  and 
insert  "82.838.000.000". 

On  page  45.  Une  22,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$1,316,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "$3,183,000,000". 

On  iMge  45.  Une  23,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$3,202,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "83,649,000,000". 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  '"83,865,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  9,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "86,188,000,000 ". 

On  page  46,  Une  10,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "88,187,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  11,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  "83,871.000.000". 

On  page  46.  line  11.  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""$10,159,000,000". 

On  page  46,  Une  12,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "83.958.000.000". 

On  page  46.  lUie  13,  strike  tbe  figure  and 
insert  "'$13,630,000,000". 

On  page  46,  line  23,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  ""$192,000,000 ". 

On  page  46,  line  24,  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  ""847,000,000". 
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On  DM*  49.  line  IB.  itrike  the  flnt  figure 
and  Inaen  'tr75.000.000". 

On  pace  46.  line  2S,  ttrike  the  teoond 
flcure  tjul  Insert    tlO«,000,000". 

On  pace  <T.  line  1.  itiike  the  flcure  and 
Imert    tM3.000.000". 

On  pace  47.  line  a.  (trlk*  the  flcure  and 
Inaert    1 140.000.000". 

On  pace  47.  Une  U.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Inaert  "tO". 

On  pace  47.  line  13,  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Inaert  "tM.OOO.OOO". 

On  pace  47.  line  13,  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  Inaert  "tO". 

On  pace  47.  Une  11  strike  the  flctire  and 
Insert  "t3.8M.0OO.0OO". 

On  pace  47.  line  14.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Insert  "tO". 

On  pace  47.  Une  14.  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  insert  "tS, 303.000,000". 

On  pace  47.  line  25.  strike  the  flnt  flcure 
and  Insert    tMO.OOO.OOO '. 

On  pace  47.  Une  35.  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  Insert  't3«3.000,000". 

On  pace  48.  line  1.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Uiaert  '-t550.000.000". 

On  pace  48.  line  3,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Inaert  "t40a.000.000". 

On  pace  48.  line  3.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Insert    ta34.000,000". 

On  pace  48,  line  3.  strike  the  second  flcure 
and  Insert  "8530.000.000". 

On  pace  48,  line  14.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Insert  "t401.000.000". 

On  pace  48.  Une  14.  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  Insert  "8370.000.000". 

On  pace  48.  Une  16.  strike  the  flcure  and 


,  strike  the  flcure  and 
strike  the  first  flcure 


Uuert  "8393.000.000". 

On  pace  48.  Une  16 

insert  "8353.000.000  ". 

On  pace  48.  Une  17. 

and  Insert  "8394.000.000". 

On  pace  48,   line   17,  strike  the  second 
flcure  and  Inaert  '"t45O,0O0.0O0"'. 

On  page  49,  line  3.  strike  the  flctire  and 
Insert  ""t375.0OO.0O0". 

On  pace  49.  line  3,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "tO". 

On  page  49.  Une  3.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Insert  ""t3.037,000,000". 

On  pace  49.  XiRt  4.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  ""tl,335.0O0.0O0  ". 

On  page  49.  lUie  4,  strike  the  second  figure 
and  Inaert  "tO". 

On  page  49.  Une  5.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "'67.183.000,000". 

On  page  49.  line  6,  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "tl.370.000.000". 

On  page  49.  line  6.  strike  the  second  flgure^ 
and  Inaert  "tO". 

On  page  49.  Une  7.  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "t8.850.000.000". 

On  page  49.  line  17.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  insert  "tl.895.000.000". 

On  page  49.  Une   17,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  Insert  "8469.000.000". 

On  page  49,  line  18.  strike  the  flgtire  and 
Insert  ""t3.091,000.000". 

On  page  49,  line  19.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "•tl.950.000,000". 

On  page  49.  Une  30.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  inaert  ""t4.170,000.000". 

On  page  49.   Une  30,  strike  the  second 
figure  and  insert  ""t3,161.000,000". 

On  pace  60.  line  5,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "8883:000.000". 

On  pace  SO.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "81.358.000.000". 

On  pace  50.  line  7.  strike  the  first  figure 
and  Insert  '-62.034,000.000". 

On  page  50.  Une  7.  strike  the  second  figure 
and  insert  ■'t3.101.000,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  8,  strike  the  figure  and 
insert  "83,594.000.000". 


On  pace  50.  line  9.  strike  the  flcure  and 
inaert    63.375.000.000". 

On  pace  50.  line  18,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Inaert    8858.000.000". 

On  pace  50.  line  10.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Inaert  "6791,000,000". 

On  pace  60.  Une  30,  strike  the  flrat  flcure 
and  Inaert  "61.332,000.000". 

On   pace   50.   Une   30,   strike   the  second 
flcure  and  insert  "61.408.000,000"'. 

On  pace  50,  line  31.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "61.738.000.000". 

On  pace  50,  line  33.  strike  the  flcure  and 
Uisert  "61,987,000.000". 

On  pace  51.  line  0,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "60". 

On  pace  51.  line  7,  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Inaert  "67.000.000.000". 

On  pace  51.  Une  7.  strike  the  second  flaure 
and  inaert  "80". 

On  pace  51.  line  8.  strike  the  flcvire  and 
Inaert  -614.450.000,000". 

On  pace  51.  Une  9.  strike  the  first  flcure 
and  Inaert  "80". 

On  pace  61.  line  9.  strike  the  second  flcure 
and  Insert  "831.809.000.000". 

On  pace  51,  Une  17,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  ""6313,500,000.000". 

On  pace  51.  line  19,  strike  the  flcure  and 
Insert  "6335,000,000.000". 

On  pace  51,  Une  30,  strike  the  flcure  and 
insert  "8380,400,000,000". 

On  pace  53,  Une  1.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "6130,700,000.000". 

On  page  S3,  line  S.  strike  the  figure  and 
Uisert  "6138,300,000.000". 

On  page  53.  line  4.  strike  the  figure  and 
Insert  "6143.100.000.000". 

On  page  54.  Une  30,  strike  the  figure  and 
Inaert  "'8". 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President,  one  of 
the  dilitinguished  leaders  of  the  Hoiue 
of  ReprecenUtlves  Ic  a  Congrescmao 
from  Illinois,  Dam  Rostdoiowski,  who 
ha«  shown  a  firmness  in  leadership  in 
the  revenue  field  that  I  applaud. 

He  was  one  of  those  In  Speaker 
CNkill's  delegation  who  met  with 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev. 

His  observations,  which  were  printed 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  read  the 

COMGRZSSIONAL  RECORI). 

The  encouraging  side  of  Congress- 
man RosTnfxowsKi's  observations  is 
that  Gorbachev  was  on  top  of  the 
issues  and  was  an  effective  communi- 
cator. That  makes  reconciliation  more 
possible,  but  it  also  means  we  have  a 
tough  adversary. 

Congressman  Rostdtkowski's  call 
for  more  communication  between  our 
nations  Is  a  sound  suggestion.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Ros- 
'TEiTKowsKi  observations  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[rrom  the  Chicago  SOB-Tlmes,  Apr. 

19U1 

OouACKXv  WAmxs  X3r  to  M  ou  Tauu 

(By  Dan  Rostcnkowskl) 

The  first  slcns  of  sprinc  were  appearlnc  In 
Moscow  as  Soviet  Oeneral  Secretary  Mik- 
hail S.  Oorbachev  mettrtth  the  congreaslon- 
al  delegation  I  was  a  part  of. 

"The  Ice  has  started  to  move,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring more  to  the  relationship  between 
our  two  countries  than  the  weather.  He 
spent  nearly  four  hours  developing  this 
theme.  By  the  time  we  were  done,  he'd  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  trying  to  encourage  a 
further  thaw. 

His  tone  was  oonveraatlonal  rather  than 
confronutlonal.  But  he  didn't  waste  mudh 
time  on  Idle  chatter.  He  had  a  clear  agenda 
In  front  of  him,  with  the  key  poinU  under- 
lined In  red.  yeUow  or  green  Ink. 

He  showed  no  signs  of  Interest  In  reform- 
ing the  Soviet  system  to  help  advance  the 
peace  proceas.  Instead,  he  s&ld,  each  side 
should  mind  lU  Internal  buslneM  and  not 
meddle  In  the  affairs  of  the  other.  He 
doasnt  want  to  change  our  ways  and  doesn't 
think  we  should  try  to  change  theirs.  Immi- 
gration poUcy.  he  said,  was  one  such  laaue. 

Oorbachev  suggested  that  political  leaders 
In  both  our  nations  had  a  common  Interest 
In  holding  down  mUltary  expenditures, 
whUe  military  men  In  both  lobbied  to  In- 
crease them. 

Perhaps,  he  said,  the  differences  were 
greater  between  the  mlUtary  and  chrlllan 
leaders  on  each  side  than  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  two  nations. 

He  was  dlsappolntad  that  President 
Reagan  had  rejected  his  suggestion  of  a 
military-spending  freeae.  but  It  wasn't 
threatening.  Oorbachev  has  apparently 
given  a  lot  of  thoucht  to  how  to  deal  with 
our  president.  He  said  he's  read  a  study 
called  "America  In  the  ElchUes."  It  was  pe- 
pared  for  the  president  and  It's  about  600 
paces  long.  I  haven't  read  It  yet. 

Clearly,  he  was  usinc  us  to  send  a  simple 
meaaace— he  wanU  to  talk  with  Americans 
more.  He  encouraced  us  to  aak  Americans  to 
Usten  to  what  he's  saying  Instead  of  reflex- 
Ively  rejecting  It.  Oorbachev  said  easing 
International  tensions  Is  a  priority.  He's  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  continue  to  be  adversaries  In  many 
areas,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  must  be  en- 
emies. 

America  has  made  a  mistake  In  trying  to 
use  economic  sanctions  to  change  Soviet  be- 
havtor.  Oorbachev  said.  SiKh  moves  just 
don't  work  and  may  backfire.  The  American 
firms  Involved  lose  the  business.  Porelgn 
firms  enjoy  new  opportunitiea  to  seU  to  the 
Soviets  and  the  Soviets  become  just  that 
much  more  determined  to  go  their  way  with 
a  minimal  reliance  on  the  United  States. 

He  didn't  directly  address  the  several 
poinU  of  friction  In  the  world  Uke  Central 
America  and  Afghanistan.  Nor  did  he  com- 
plain about  American  actions  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

He  did  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  criticizing 
the  Reagan  "'star  wars"  proposal,  though. 
At  one  potat  he  referred  to  a  remark  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wineberger 
made  In  defending  the  space  initiative.  "'If 
the  Russians  create  such  a  defense  system, 
our  world  would  be  more  dangerous."  Oor- 
bachev quoted  Wineberger. 
"Why  is  It  dangerous  If  we  do  it.  and  not  If 

you  do  It?"  he  asked.  None  of  us  attempted 

to  answer.   We  were  there  to  listen  and 

engage   in    a   friendly   exchange.    No   one 

wanted  to  pick  a  fight. 
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What  did  I  learn  from  our  extensive  con- 
versation? ZHd  Oorbachev  mean  everything 
he  said?  I  don't  know.  I  hope  so. 

I  was  convinced  that  he  Is  a  very  effective 
oommunloator.  He  has  a  good  grasp  of  the 
issues  that  divide  our  nations.  He  has  mas- 
tered the  rhetoric  of  reconciliation. 

I  got  th«  feeling  he'd  Uke  to  visit  the 
United  eutss.  I  think  he  should.  Reagan 
should  probably  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  too. 
That  way  the  people  of  our  two  nations 
could  make  their  own  decisions  about  the 
chaUenges  we  face  and  how  we  can  best  re- 
spond to  them. 

Oorbachev  called  for  more  communication 
between  our  two  nations.  Based  on  what  I 
learned  in  our  conversation,  that  is  one 
Soviet  initiative  I  can  endorse  without  quaU- 
flcatlon.« 


U.S.  REFUGEE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  I  submit  for  the 
Recoro  my  statement  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy.  I  also  submit  for 
the  Record  the  witness  list  for  the 
hearing  on  Extended  Voluntary  De- 
parture Issues  on  Monday,  April  22, 
1985,  along  with  my  question  for  INS 
commissioner  Nelson  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Abrams  and 
accompanying  correspondence. 
STATEMXirr  or  SixAToa  Aslzn  Stictks 
Bvoas  JuBicuiT  STBCouaTRB  OM  Ima- 

OKATIOir  AMD  RDTTOBS  POUCT 

At  the  outset.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  holding  these  important  hearings  at  my 
request.  Tou  have  an  impressive  list  of  wit- 
nesses and  I  commend  your  efforts  to  deal 
with  these  troublinc  issues  of  D.8.  refugee 
poUcy  and  procedures,  particularly  those 
raised  by  the  arrests  In  January  of  some  60 
aliens  across  the  country  In  an  effort  to 
crack  down  on  the  Sanctuary  movement 

I  was  In  Philadelphia  on  January  14. 1988, 
when  a  Guatemalan  family— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morelos  and  their  three-year-old  chUd— 
were  arrested  and  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service  as 
pari  of  this  nationwide  crackdown. 

Aooordlng  to  Infonnation  provided  to  me, 
a  warrant  of  arrest  was  Issued  for  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morelos,  on 
grounds  of  lUegal  entry.  The  wife  and  three- 
year-old  chUd  were  then  taken  Into  custody. 
Later.  Mr.  Morelos  surrendered  to  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  authorities  when  he 
found  out  that  his  wife  and  children  were  in 
custody. 

On  the  facts  as  presented  to  me,  Mr.  Mor- 
elos had  a  vaUd  claim  for  asylum  on  the 
basis  of  a  weU-founded  fear  of  persecution 
based  on  his  prior  political  activities  and  ex- 
pression of  poUtical  opinions  in  Ouatemala. 
Mr.  Morelos'  contention  of  torture  was  cor- 
roborated by  scars  which  I  personally  ob- 
served on  his  body. 

When  I  discussed  this  case  with  an  INS 
agent  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  advised  that  a 
warrant  of  arrest  was  issued  because  Mr. 
Morelos  had  not  made  an  appUcation  for 
asylimi. 

In  my  judgment,  a  law  enforcement 
agency  like  INS  should  not  Issue  a  warrant 
of  arrest  for  a  person  untU  an  investigation 
discloses  a  violation  of  law  without  a  valid 
defense.  As  District  Attorney  of  PhUadel- 
phla,  I  made  it  a  stringent  rule  to  Inquire  as 
to  the  surrounding  circumstances  to  find 
out  about  potential  defenses  before  obtain- 
ing warrants  of  arrest  or  taking  people  Into 
custody. 


As  a  matter  of  fundamental  fairness,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  should  not  take  people  Into 
custody  unless  there  Is  a  valid  basis  for 
doing  so  after  a  thorough  Investigation  In- 
cluding potential  defenses.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  U  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  INS 
action  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  Morelos  had 
the  burden  of  filing  an  appUcation  for 
asylum.  He  Is  an  aUen  and  does  not  really 
understand  the  tntricadea  of  the  law,  and.  If 
he  did,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fUe 
such  an  application  considering  the  fact 
that  vlrtuaUy  no  such  applications  are 
granted  and  the  filing  itself  would  doubtless 
activate  an  enforcement  proceeding  against 
him, 

The  action  of  the  Immigration  and  Nata- 
rallzatlon  Service  was  particularly  offensive 
in  taking  his  wife  and  chUd  into  custody.  It 
Is  an  horrendous  experience  to  be  arrested 
and  the  three-year-old  child  who  was  sub- 
jected to  the  arrest  wUl  doubtless  bear  the 
scars  of  the  incident  for  many  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  trauma  on  the  mother. 

I  have  written  INS  Commissioner  Alan 
Nelson  urging  a  review  of  INS  procedures  so 
that  legal  proceedings  are  authorised  only 
where  an  Investigation  discloses  a  violation 
without  a  valid  defense.  If  legal  proceedings 
are  Instituted,  a  stmmions  rather  than  a 
warrant  of  arrest  should  be  used  unless 
there  Is  a  valid  reason  to  believe  that  the 
person  wlU  flee  or  that  baU  Is  realistically 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  appearance  of 
that  Individual  at  the  next  proceeding.  In 
the  case  of  the  Morelos  famUy,  there  was  no 
such  reason  to  be  concerned  about  flight 
since  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service  had  known  of  their  whereabouts 
since  September  1084.  In  any  event,  the 
posting  of  the  88,000  In  ball  by  other  parties 
was  hardly  any  guarantee  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Morelos  family  for  the  next  proceed- 
ing so  that  the  justification  for  the  warrant 
of  arrest  wss  not  at  all  well-founded. 

As  to  the  filing  of  ssylum  petitions,  I  tuive 
urged  INS  to  adopt  procedures  which  main- 
tain confidentiality  (in  camera  proceedings) 
so  that  foreign  governments  wUl  not  know 
of  the  contentions  of  their  nationals  so  ss  to 
avoid  reprisals  and  fear  of  filing  such  appU- 
cations. 

Beyond  these  procedures,  I  liave  also  writ- 
ten Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.  along 
with  Commissioner  Nelson,  about  the  appli- 
cable polidea  which,  as  I  understand  it,  lead 
to  only  0.4  percent  of  Guatemalan  appUca- 
tlons  for  asylum  having  been  granted  In 
1984  and  only  3.5  percent  of  the  appUca- 
tlona  for  asylum  from  Salvadorans  having 
been  granted  In  1984.  In  light  of  the  social 
unrest  in  those  countries  and  the  activism 
of  many  of  their  citizens,  it  strikes  me  as  a 
shockingly  low  figure  to  have  such  a  small 
number  of  appUcations  for  asylum  granted. 

In  both  letters,  I  raised  the  question 
whether  consideration  has  been  given  to 
halting  deportations  of  Guatemalans 
through  a  grant  of  extended  volutary  depar- 
ture or  any  other  procedure.  It  seems  to  me 
that  extended  voltmtary  departure  would  be 
appropriate  for  Guatemalans  as  It  has  been 
appUed  for  those  who  have  fled  from  other 
countries  with  such  pervasive  social  unrest 
affecting  so  large  a  segment  of  the  citizens. 

On  B&arch  14,  1985,  I  questioned  ElUott 
Abrams.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs, 
about  this  remarkably  low  approval  rate  in 
1984  for  asylum  appUcations  fUed  by  Salva- 
dorans and  Guatemalans,  and  whether  it 
could  reflect  and  appropriate  application  of 
a  fair  standard.  Mr.  Abrams  suggested  that 


a  OAO  study  of  the  asylum  process  would 
be  "a  good  idea"  and  I  have  requested  just 
such  a  study. 

I  would  Uke  to  submit  for  the  record 
copies  of  my  letter  to  GAO  ComptroUer 
General  Charles  A  Bowsher  requesting  a 
study  of  the  standards  and  procedures  ap- 
pUed by  INS  and  the  State  Department 
when  reviewing  asylum  applications,  as  well 
as  copies  of  my  letters  to  Secretary  Shults 
and  Commissioner  Nelson,  and  their  re- 
sponses. 

The  clvU  strife  in  Central  America  has  dis- 
placed thousands  of  Inhabitants.  In  vlsiu  to 
Central  America  In  May  and  August  of  1083. 
I  witnessed  first-hand  the  breakdown  of  jus- 
tice In  la  Salvador,  and  when  I  returned  I 
succeeded  In  getting  the  Congress  to  with- 
hold 30%  of  our  aid  to  that  country  untU 
the  guardsmen  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  four  churchwomen  were  tried.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  seen  to  It  that  69  mUUon  in  aid 
was  earmarked  for  judicial  reform  in  E3  Sal- 
vador BO  that  the  rule  of  law  can  begin  to  re- 
place the  reign  of  terror  perpetuated  by 
rampant  lUegal  killings. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  reports 
coming  out  of  Guatemala  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  two  journalists,  both  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  working  on  a  story  in  that 
cotmtry,  and  about  the  murders  of  a 
number  of  member  of  the  Grupode  Apoyo 
Muto,  an  association  of  relatives  of  "disap- 
peared" Guatemalans. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  633  people  have  been  Usted  as 
missing  since  General  Ascar  Mejla  Vlctores 
came  to  power  In  August  1983  through  a 
coup  d'etat.  I  understand  other  western  em- 
bassies say  the  number  is  even  higher. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  treat  the  displaced 
victims  of  the  civU  strife  in  Central  America 
fairly  and  with  compassion.  I  was  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  legislation  to  halt  the  de- 
portation of  Salvadorans  pending  a  study  of 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans  In  Central  America  and 
here  In  the  U.S.  I  have  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation again  In  the  99th  Congress. 

Again,  I  commend  you  for  holding  these 
much  needed  hearings,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  and  to  ask  questions 
of  Elliott  Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  and  of  Commissioner 
Alan  Nelson  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

Hkasixo  on  ESzTBnnD  VoLtnrrAiiT 

DzFAKtiTiz  Isstras 

wmrxssusT 

1.  The  Honorable  Dennis  DeCondnL 

Fint  panel 

3.  The  Honorable  ElUott  Abrams.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

3.  The  Honorable  Alan  C.  Nelson.  Com- 
missioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

Second  panel 

4.  Michael  Myers,  Washington  Represent- 
ative, Church  World  Service. 

5.  Morton  Halpertn,  Acting  Director. 
American  CivU  Liberties  Union. 

77jtrd  panel 

6.  Cieorges  Pauriol.  Senior  PeUow,  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies. 

7.  Lynn  Bouchey.  Chairman.  CouncU  for 
Inter-American  Security. 

Afternoon  panel 

1.  The  Honorable  Arlen  Specter.  ° 
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2.  The  Honorable  Alan  Nelson.  Conimls- 
sioner,  accompmnled  by  Maurice  Inman. 
Qenenl  Counsel.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 

3.  The  Honorable  Elliott  Abrams,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

Quxsnoii  roR  Both  CouciasioHXB  Nelson 
AND  Skkxtabt  Abrams 

In  my  letter  of  February  1.  108S.  I  ex- 
pressed particular  concern  about  the  arrest 
of  the  Moreloe  family.  Including  their  three- 
year-old  child. 

I  asked  both  SUte  and  INS  to  review  Mr. 
Morelos'  claim  for  asylum  to  determine 
whether  his  claim  Is  valid.  As  I  noted  in  my 
letter.  I  personally  saw  the  scars  Mr.  More- 
los said  were  the  result  of  torture. 

I  can  understand  the  need  for  confiden- 
tiality with  regard  to  a  pending  application. 
Without  going  into  detail,  have  you  re- 
viewed Mr.  Morelos'  claim,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  It  is  valid? 

If  not.  can  you  tell  us  why  not? 

2.  Also  for  both  witnesses: 

Also  in  my  letter.  I  asked  INS  and  State  to 
work  together  to  develop  procedures  to 
ensure  the  confidentiality  of  asylum  appli- 
cations and  proceedings  so  that  home  coun- 
try governments  do  not  leam  who  has  ap- 
plied for  asylum  In  the  U.S.  and  has.  In  most 
cases,  made  allegations  of  abuse  by  that  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  avoid  reprisals  and  the 
fear  of  filing  such  applications. 

What  is  the  status  of  these  efforts? 

3.  For  both  witnesses: 

Another  reason  refugees  from  Guatemala 
and  E3  Salvador  are  reluctant  to  apply  for 
asylum  Is  that  so  few  applications  are  ap- 
proved. 

As  I  noted  in  my  letter.  I  am  told  only  0.4 
percent  of  Guatemalan  applications  and  2.5 
percent  of  Salvadoran  applications  were 
granted  in  1984.  , 

Given  the  clvU  war  in  El  Salvador,  and  the 
general  political  unrest  in  that  country  and 
In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  the  recent  disap- 
pearance of  two  Pennsylvania  Journalists 
aod  murders  of  members  of  the  Orupo  de 
Apoyo  Mutuo,  a  politically  active  group 
pressing  the  Guatemalan  government  for 
information  on  the  disappearances  of  their 
loved  ones,  which  seems  Indicative  of  the 
general  political  turmoil  documented  by  re- 
spected outside  groups— given  this  evidence 
of  social  unrest  and  activism,  how  can  you 
explain  these  remarkably  low  approval 
rates? 

If  the  problec  is  lack  of  corroborating  evi- 
dence—understandably difficult  for  a  refu- 
gee who  has  fled  In  a  hurry  and  cannot 
bring  in  neighbors,  etc.  as  supporting  wit- 
nesses of  persecution  threats — have  INS  and 
State  considered  alternative  ways  of  verify- 
ing these  claims  so  as  to  avoid  deportation 
of  those  who  have  legitimate  asylum  claims 
but  lack  a  signed  death  threat? 

4.  For  Secretary  Abrams 

I  am  concerned  about  the  asylum  applica- 
tion review  procedures  which  call  for  the 
State  Department  to  review  each  and  every 
application  and  render  an  "advisory  opin- 
ion." 

While  foreign  policy  may  appropriately 
play  a  role  in  our  overall  immigration 
policy.  It  should  not  be  a  part  of  our  asylum 
poUcy.  which  is  based  on  nonpolitical  hu- 
manitarian obligations. 

What  efforts  are  made,  or  procedures  es- 
tablished, to  avoid  a  desk  officer  being  influ- 
enced by  foreign  policy  concerns  when 
muking  a  recommendation  on  an  asylima  ap- 
plication? 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  the 
State  Department  haa  recommended  denial 


of  an  application  and  INS  went  ahead  and 
approved  that  application? 

Lf  so,  approximately  what  percentage  of 
SUte  advisory  opinions  are  "overruled"  by 
INS? 

U.S.  Sknati, 
Wathington,  DC. 
Hon.  Alan  C.  Nklson. 

CommUriomr,    Immiffration   and   Natural- 
ization Service,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Comkissionkr  Nblson:  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  policy  and  procedures 
Involved  in  the  recent  arrest  of  some  60 
aliens  across  the  country  and  particularly 
about  the  arrest  of  a  Guatemalan  family  in 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  on  January  14, 
1985. 

According  to  information  provided  to  me. 
a  warrant  of  arrest  was  Issued  for  a  husband 
and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morelos.  on  grounds 
of  Illegal  entry.  The  wife  and  a  three-year- 
old  child  were  then  taken  into  custody. 
Later,  Mr.  Morelos  surrendered  to  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  authorities  when  he 
found  out  that  his  wife  and  child  were  in 
custody. 

On  the  facts  as  presented  to  me.  Mr.  Mor- 
elos has  a  valid  claim  for  asylum  on  the 
basis  of  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
based  on  his  prior  political  activities  and  ex- 
pressions of  political  opinions  in  Guatemala. 
Mr.  Morelos'  contention  of  torture  was  cor- 
roborated by  scars  which  I  personally  ob- 
served on  his  body. 

When  I  discussed  this  case  with  an  INS 
agent  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  advised  that  a 
warrant  of  arrest  was  Issued  because  Mr. 
Morelos  had  not  made  an  application  for 
asylum. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  law  enforcement 
agency  like  INS  should  not  issue  a  warrant 
of  arrest  for  a  person  until  an  investigation 
discloses  a  violation  of  law  without  a  valid 
defense.  As  District  Attorney  of  Philadel- 
phia, I  made  it  a  stringent  rule  to  inquire  as 
to  the  surrounding  circumstances  to  find 
out  about  potential  defenses  before  obtain- 
ing warrants  of  arrest  or  taking  people  into 
custody. 

As  a  matter  of  fundamental  fairness,  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  take  people  into 
custody  unless  there  Is  a  valid  basis  for 
doing  so  after  a  thorough  Investigation  in- 
cluding potential  defenses.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  INS 
action  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  Morelos  had 
the  burden  of  fUlng  an  application  for 
asylum.  He  is  an  alien  and  does  not  really 
understand  the  intricacies  of  the  law;  and.  If 
he  did,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  file 
such  an  application  considering  the  fact 
that  virtually  no  such  applications  are 
granted  and  the  filing  itself  would  doubtless 
activate  an  enforcement  proceeding  against 
him. 

The  action  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  was  particularly  offensive 
in  taking  his  wife  and  child  into  custody.  It 
is  an  horrendous  experience  to  be  arrested 
and  the  three-year-old  child  who  was  sub- 
jected to  the  arrest  will  doubtless  t>ear  the 
scars  of  the  Incident  for  many  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  trauma  on  the  mother. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  as  the  Director  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
review  your  procedures  so  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  authorized  only  where  an  in- 
vestigation discloses  a  violation  without  a 
valid  defense.  If  legal  proceedings  are  insti- 
tuted, a  summons  rather  than  a  warrant  of 
arrest  should  be  used  unless  there  is  a  vaUd 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  will  flee  or 


that  ball  Is  remlistically  neqassary  to  guaran- 
tee the  appearance  of  that  indiyidual  at  the 
next  proceeding.  In  the  case  of  the  Morelos 
family,  there  was  no  such  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  flight  since  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  had  known  of 
their  whereabouts  since  September  1984.  In 
any  event,  the  posting  of  the  83.000  in  bail 
by  other  parties  was  hardly  any  guarantee 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Morelos  family  for 
the  next  proceeding  so  that  the  Justification 
for  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  not  at  all  well- 
founded. 

As  to  the  filing  of  asylum  petitions.  I  urge 
you  to  adopt  procedures  which  maintain 
confidentiality  (in  camera  proceedings)  so 
that  foreign  governments  will  not  know  of 
the  contentions  of  their  nationals  so  as  to 
avoid  reprisals  and  fear  of  filing  such  appli- 
cations. 

Beyond  these  procedures,  I  am  also  trou- 
bled by  the  applicable  policies  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  lead  to  only  0.4  percent  of 
Guatemalan  appUcations  for  asylimi  having 
been  granted  in  1984  and  only  2.5  percent  of 
the  applications  for  asylum  from  Salvador- 
ans  having  been  granted  in  1984.  In  light  of 
the  social  unrest  in  those  countries  and  the 
activism  of  many  of  their  citizens,  it  strikes 
me  as  a  shockingly  low  figure  to  have  such  a 
small  number  of  applications  for  asylum 
granted.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
standards  are  used  and  whether  Mr.  More- 
los would  have  qualified,  under  existing 
standards,  considering  his  contentions  of 
torture  which  were  corroborated  by  his 
scars: 

I  would  be  further  Interested  to  know 
whether  consideration  has  been  given  to 
halting  deportations  of  Guatemalans 
through  a  grant  of  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture or  any  other  procediire.  It  seems  to 
be  that  extended  voluntary  departure  would 
be  appropriate  for  Guatemalans  as  it  has 
been  applied  for  those  who  have  fled  from 
other  countries  with  such  pervasive  social 
unrest  affecting  so  large  a  segment  of  the 
citizens. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
prompt  response  to  the  questions  raised  In 
this  letter. 

Sincerely,  


V£.  Sknatx. 
Wathington,  DC. 
Hon.  Gborce  P.  Shttltz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Wathington, 
DC. 

Dear  Sicretart  SRTn,Tz:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  policy  and  procedures  in- 
volved in  the  recent  arrest  of  some  60  aliens 
across  the  country  and  particularly  about 
the  arrest  of  a  Guatemalan  family  In  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  on  January  14,  1985. 
While  the  arrests  were  carried  out  by  Inuni- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the  pro- 
cedures employed  are  Inexorably  inter- 
twined with  our  immigration  policies  in 
which  the  State  Department  plays  a  key 
role. 

According  to  information  provided  to  me. 
a  warrant  of  arrest  was  issued  for  a  husband 
and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morelos.  on  grounds 
of  illegal  entry.  The  wife  and  a  three-old 
child  were  then  taken  into  custody.  Later. 
Mr.  Morelos  surrendered  to  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  authorities  when  he 
found  out  that  his  wife  and  child  were  in 
custody. 

On  the  facts  as  presented  to  me.  Morelos 
has  a  valid  claim  for  asylum  on  the  basis  of 
a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  based  on 
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his  prior  political  activities  and  expressions 
of  political  opinions  in  Guatemala.  Mr.  Mor- 
elos' contention  of  torture  was  corroborated 
by  scars  which  I  personally  observed  on  his 
body. 

When  I  discussed  this  case  with  an  INS 
agent  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  advised  that  a 
warrant  of  arrest  was  issued  because  Mr. 
Morelos  has  not  made  an  appUcation  for 
asylum. 

In  my  Judgment,  as  I  have  written  INS 
Commissioner  Alan  Nelson,  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  like  INS  should  not  issue  a 
warrant  of  arrest  for  a  person  until  an  in- 
vestigation discloses  a  violation  of  law  with- 
out a  valid  defense.  As  District  Attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  I  have  made  it  a  stringent  rule 
to  inquire  as  to  the  surrounding  clrcimi- 
stances  to  find  out  about  potential  defenses 
before  obtaining  warrants  of  arrest  or 
taking  people  into  custody. 

As  a  matter  of  fundamental  fairness,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  take  people  into 
custody  unless  there  is  a  valid  basis  for 
doing  so  after  a  thorough  investigation  in- 
cluding potential  defenses.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  INS 
action  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  Morelos  had 
the  burden  of  filing  an  application  for 
asylum.  He  Is  an  alien  and  does  not  really 
understand  the  intricacies  of  the  law;  and,  if 
he  did.  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  file 
such  an  application  considering  the  fact 
that  virtually  no  such  applications  are 
granted  and  the  filing  itself  would  doubtless 
activate  an  enforcement  proceeding  against 
him. 

This  is  where  the  States  Deparment's  in- 
volvement is  particularly  relevant.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  applicable  policies  which,  as 
I  understand  it.  lead  to  only  0.4  percent  of 
Guatemalan  applications  for  asylmn  having 
been  granted  in  1984  and  only  2.5  percent  of 
the  applications  for  asylum  from  Salvador- 
ans  having  been  granted  in  1984.  In  light  of 
the  social  unrest  in  those  countries  and  the 
activism  of  many  of  their  citizens,  it  strikes 
me  as  a  shockingly  low  figure  to  have  such  a 
small  number  of  applications  for  asylum 
granted.  I  would  be  Interested  to  know  what 
standards  are  used  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's review  of  applications  and  whether 
Mr.  Morelos  would  have  qualified,  under  ex- 
isting standards,  considering  his  contentions 
of  torture  which  were  corroborated  by  his 
scars. 

In  addition,  I  urge  you  to  work  with  Com- 
missioner Nelson  to  adopt  procedures  that 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  asylum  ap- 
plications (.in  camera  proceedings),  so  that 
foreign  governments  will  not  know  of  the 
contentions  of  their  nationals  so  as  to  avoid 
reprisals  and  fear  of  filing  such  applica- 
tions. 

I  would  be  further  interested  to  know 
whether  consideration  has  been  given  to 
halting  deportations  of  Guatemalans 
through  a  grant  of  extended  voluntary  de- 
partment or  any  other  procedure.  It  seems 
to  me  that  extended  voluntary  departure 
would  be  appropriate  for  Guatemalans  as  It 
has  been  applied  for  those  who  have  fled 
from  other  countries  with  such  pervasive 
social  unrest  affecting  so  large  a  segment  of 
the  citizens. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
prompt  response  to  the  questions  raised  in 
this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Arlbm  Specter. 


U.S.  E>EPARTitEin  or  State, 
Wathington,  DC,  March  1, 19SS. 
Hon.  Arler  Specter, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  1,  1085  expressing 
your  deep  concern  about  the  arrests  of  some 
60  illegal  aliens  and  in  particular  about  the 
arrest  of  a  Guatemalan  family  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  and  Un.  Morelos  and  their  cblkL 

We  note  in  your  letter  your  belief  that 
Mr.  Morelos  has  a  valid  claim  for  asylum 
based  on  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
because  of  his  prior  political  activities  and 
opinions  in  Guatemala.  You  also  urge  us  to 
work  with  I.N.S.  Commissioner  Nelsoiv  to 
adopt  procedures  that  rn«.intjin  the  confi- 
dentiality of  asylum  applications. 

The  Department  keeps  the  contents  and 
its  views  on  asylum  applications  confidential 
in  order  to  protect  the  ^>pUcant  or  his  rela- 
tives. Attorneys  for  asylum  applicants  are 
particularly  insistent  upon  the  need  for 
strict  confidentiality,  and  we  must  maintain 
this  policy.  We  are  confident  that  the  LN.S 
maintains  a  similar  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  asylum  claim  by  Mr. 
Morelos  and  his  family,  we  will  be  prepared 
to  review  the  case  when  the  record  and  file 
are  sent  to  us  by  I.N.S.  Philadelphia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  procedures  in 
these  matters.  You  may  be  assured  that  at 
such  time  we  will  take  fuUy  into  account 
your  views  on  the  validity  of  the  asylum  re- 
quest. However,  since  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  appUcation  and 
any  supporting  documents,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

We  will  continue  our  careful  review  of  ap- 
pUcations for  asylum  on  a  case-by -case  basis, 
and  monitor  developments  and  conditions  in 
the  region.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  task. 
However,  the  procedures  for  a  considered 
and  Just  determination  of  asylum  requests 
for  Central  Americans  are  in  place,  and  they 
are  applied  by  our  officers  in  a  compassion- 
ate and  understanding  manner. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Fox, 
Acting  Auittant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairt. 

VS.  Department  op  State, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  8. 1985. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter, 
U.S.  Senate. 

I>EAR  Senator  Specter:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  18,  1985  in  which  you 
state  your  deep  concern  about  the  arrests  of 
iUegal  aUens  on  January  14,  1985.  You  in- 
quire about  asylum  procedures,  the  granting 
of  extended  voluntary  departure  to  Guate- 
malan and  Salvadoran  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try, and  you  refer  to  the  "sanctuary'  move- 
ment as  the  target  for  arrests. 

We  realize  that  violence  Is  an  enormous 
problem  in  Central  America,  and  that  many 
have  fled  their  country  to  avoid  civil  strife. 
There  is  also  a  long  history  of  migration  to 
the  United  States  by  aUens  seeking  work. 
Many  try  to  remain  here  by  applying  for 
asylum  or  seeking  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture (EVD)  status,  which  temporarily 
suspends  deportation. 

The  reason  most  often  cited  for  granting 
EVD  to  Salvadorans,  or  any  other  Central 
American,  is  the  claim  that  those  who  have 
t>een  deported  have  suffered  persecution  on 
return  to  their  country.  However,  repeated 
studies  of  the  treatment  and  condition  of 
deported  Salvadorans  have  disclosed  no 
such  pattern.  In  the  most  recent  U.S.  Em- 
bassy survey  of  about  500  El  Salvadoran  de- 


portees, not  a  single  case  of  physical  abuse 
or  murder  was  found.  Many  deportees  could 
not  be  located  because  they  had  given  ficti- 
tious or  incomplete  addresses,  and  some  39 
people  had  already  returned  lllegaUy  to  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  problem  in  locat- 
ing some  deportees,  the  study  simply  does 
not  suggest  a  pattern  of  targeted  persecu- 
tion of  the  deported  Salvadorans. 

In  1983  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  carefully  considered  the 
question  of  EVD  status  for  Central  Ameri- 
can aUens  and  determined  that  such  status 
was  not  then  appropriate.  Their  views  are 
still  vaUd  at  this  time  and  I  enclose  copies  of 
their  letters. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  program  In  place  in 
Ba  Salvador,  conducted  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration  (ICM),  a 
highly  respected  international  organization. 
ICM  meets  every  Salvadoran  who  has  been 
sent  home  by  the  United  SUtes.  and  each  la 
offered  resettlement  assistance.  Each  re- 
turnee reports  to  ICM  once  a  month  for  six 
months,  discussing  any  difficulties  which  he 
or  she  may  have.  If  any  returnees  had  been 
harmed  or  disappeared,  it  surely  would  be 
made  known  pubUcly. 

Our  international  commitments  do  not 
permit  the  forced  expulsion  of  a  refugee  to 
a  country  or  frontier  where  persecution  is 
likely  to  occur.  In  addition,  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1080  provides  for  the  granting  of  asylum 
status  to  those  who  establish  a  weU-founded 
fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to  their 
country  of  nationaUty  for  reasons  of  race, 
reUglon,  nationaUty,  membership  of  a  par- 
ticuiar  social  group,  or  poUtical  opinion.  By 
law,  the  responsibiUty  for  establishing  a 
weU-founded  fear  of  persecution  rests  with 
each  appUcant.  The  Department  of  State  re- 
views each  and  every  asylum  appUcation 
and  renders  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  appUcation.  However,  the  deci- 
sion on  the  asylum  request  is  made  by  the 
IJSS.  director  concerned  who  takes  into 
consideration  our  advisory  opinion.  Since 
the  decision  on  the  asylum  appUcation  is  a 
matter  for  IJJJS.,  you  may  wish  to  consult 
with  that  Service  to  ascertain  the  statistical 
data  on  these  cases. 

The  United  States  is  weU  aware  of  its  legal 
and  treaty  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
including  the  prohibition  against  the  forced 
expulsion  of  refugees.  We  have  a  long- 
standing record  of  support  for  reUef  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  refugees  and  a  generous  re- 
settlement poUcy.  No  other  country  has  pro- 
vided as  much  assistance,  or  as  many  reset- 
tlement opportunities,  to  refugees  as  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  cannot  concur  with  the  position  taken 
by  some  churches  to  harbor  or  conceal  iUe- 
gal aUens  from  Central  America  or  else- 
where. Our  conduct  in  this  matter  should  be 
guided  by  the  rule  of  law.  Since  the  ques- 
tion of  harboring  or  concealing  Ulegal  aliens 
may  involve  a  breach  of  federal  law,  you 
may  also  wish  to  consider  requesting  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  comment  on  the 
impUcations  of  the  actions. 

We  wiU  continue  our  careful  review  of  ap- 
pUcations for  EVD  and  asylum  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  and  monitor  developments  and 
conditions  in  the  region.  This  is  not  always 
an  easy  task.  However,  the  procedures  for  a 
considered  and  Just  determination  of  EVD 
and  asylum  request  for  Central  Americans 
are  in  place,  and  they  are  appUed  by  our  of- 
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f  loen  in  a  compualonAte  mm]  understanding 
manner. 

Stnoerely, 

J.  Bdwakd  Fox, 
Acting  AttUtant  Secrttary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairt. 

\}A.  Sbiaxs. 
Waahington,  DC,  AprU  4.  IMS. 
Hon.  CRAaixs  A.  Bowshxx. 
ComptTolUr   OenenU,    General  Accounting 
Office.  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mm.  Bowsrkx:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest a  OAO  study  Into  the  practices  and 
procedurea  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and  the  Department  of  State 
for  Judging  claims  for  asylum  In  the  United 
States,  especially  concerning  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  clvU  strife  to  Central  America  has  dis- 
placed thousands  of  inhabitants.  In  visits  to 
Central  America  in  May  and  August  of  1983, 
I  witnessed  first-hand  the  breakdown  of  Jus- 
tice in  El  Salvador,  and  when  I  returned  I 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Congress  to  with- 
hold 30%  of  our  aid  to  that  country  until 
the  guardsmen  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  four  churchwomen  were  tried.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  seen  to  it  that  $9  million  In  aid 
was  earmarlced  for  Judicial  reform  in  Ea  Sal- 
vador so  that  the  rule  of  law  can  begin  to  re- 
place the  reign  of  terror  perpetuated  by 
rampant  illegal  killings. 

It  is  essential  that  we  treat  the  displaced 
victims  of  the  dvU  strife  in  Central  America 
fairly  and  with  compassion.  I  was  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  legislation  to  halt  the  de- 
portation of  Salvadorans  pending  a  study  of 
the.  circumstances  and  condition  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans  in  Central  America  and 
here  in  the  U.S.  I  have  coeponsored  this  leg- 
islation again  in  the  99th  Congress. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
policy  and  procedures  involved  in  the  ar- 
rests of  some  SO  displaced  aliens— mostly 
Salvadorans  and  Ouatemalans— across  the 
country  earlier  this  year  in  an  effort  to 
crack  down  on  the  Sanctuary  movement, 
and  particularly  about  the  arrest  of  a  Gua- 
temalan family  in  Philadelphia  on  January 
14.  19M.  I  have  written  Secretary  of  State 
Oeorge  Shultz  and  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralisation Commissioner  Alan  Nelson  com- 
plaining about  these  arrests  and  the  funde- 
mantal  offenslveness  of  taking  a  Guatema- 
lan mother  and  her  three- year-old  clilld  into 
custody,  as  was  done  in  Philadelphia. 

I  have  also  requested  Senate  bearings  on 
the  issues  raised  by  the  INS  arrests,  and 
Senator  Simpson.  Chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy,  has  agreed  to  schedule  such 
hearings  in  the  near  future. 

I  met  with  the  Guatemalan  family  arrest- 
ed in  Philadelphia  in  January— and,  on  the 
facts  as  represented  to  me.  the  father,  Bfr. 
Morelcs.  has  a  valid  claim  for  asylum  on  the 
basis  of  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
based  on  his  prior  political  activities  and  ex- 
pressions of  political  opinions  in  Guatemala. 
Mr.  Morelos'  contention  of  torture  was  cor- 
roborated by  scars  which  I  personally  ob- 
served on  his  body. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  applicable  policies 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  lead  to  only  0.4 
percent  of  Guatemalan  applications  for 
asylum  having  been  granted  in  1984  and 
only  2.5  percent  of  the  applications  for 
asylum  from  Salvadorans  having  been 
granted  in  1984.  In  light  of  the  social  uiuest 
in  those  countries  and  the  activism  of  many 
of  their  citizens,  it  strikes  me  as  a  shock- 
ingly low  figure  to  have  such  a  small 
number  of  applications  for  asylum  granted. 


On  Marcb  14,  1985,  I  questioned  Elliott 
Abrams.  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs, 
about  this  remarkably  low  approval  rate  in 
1984  for  asylum  applications  filed  by  Salva- 
dorans and  OuatenaJans,  and  whether  it 
could  reflect  an  appropriate  application  of  a 
fair  standard.  Mr.  Abrams  suggested  that  a 
OAO  study  of  the  ^lum  proccM  would  be 
"a  gbod  idea." 

I  am  attaching  a  list  of  specific  areas  the 
OAO  report  should  cover.  This  kind  of  thor- 
ough analysis  is  long  overdue. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
me.  or  have  your  staff  contact  Suaanne 
Spaulding  at  224-5883. 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  consideration  of 
this  request. 
Sincerely, 

AaLmSpccTsa. 

Aaxsa  OAO  RsPOKT  Shoulb  Covn 
Specifically.    I    request    that    the    OAO 
report  Include  the  following  information; 

1.  The  standard  and  criteria  being  applied 
by  ENS  in  granting  claims  of  asylum; 

2.  Whether  the  same  standard  and  criteria 
Is  applied  across  the  board  to  asylum  appli- 
cations regardless  of  the  home  country  of 
the  applicant:  if  not.  please  examine  and 
report  the  differences  and  reasons  for  devi- 
ance: 

3.  Whether  the  approval  rate  for  asylum 
applications  generally  and/or  by  country 
varies  significantly  from  one  INS  district 
office  to  another,  and  the  reasons  for  any 
such  variation; 

4.  The  standard  and  criteria  applied  by 
the  State  Department  in  recommending  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  asylum  applications; 

5.  Whether  the  same  standard  and  criteria 
is  applied  by  the  State  Department  to  all 
applications,  regardless  of  the  home  country 
of  the  applicant,  and  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  e.g.,  same  requirements  for  cor- 
roboration and  objective  evidence,  same  cri- 
teria for  severity  of  threat,  etc.,  and  the 
nature  of  and  reasons  for  divergence;  and 

6.  Whether  the  same  procedures  are  con- 
sistently followed  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  INS.  respectively,  when  con- 
sidering all  asylum  applications.  If  not,  de- 
scribe clrciunstances  under  which  proce- 
dures vary  and  cite  the  nature  of  and  rea- 
sons for  divergence.* 


RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED  BY 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Tifuiufoin>  and 
myself,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  these  seven  reso- 
lutions unanimously  approved  by  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  resolutions  follow. 

H.  2630 

Whereas,  on  Tuesday.  March  19,  1985,  leg- 
islation of  significant  importance  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  which  would  limit 
the  growth  of  textUe  and  apparel  imports 
into  the  United  SUtes:  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina  Introduced  Senate  Bill  680 
In  the  Senate  with  twenty-five  other  co- 
sponsors  and  Representative  James  T.  Broy- 
hill  of  North  Carolina  introduced  compan- 
ion House  Bill  1563  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  one  hundred  twenty-two 
other  co-sponson,  the  large  number  of  co- 


sponsors  being  Indicative  of  the  strong  sup- 
port for  these  bills:  and 

Wherea*,  this  legislation,  known  as  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act.  would  apply  to  all  exporting  countries 
except  Canada  and  the  E^iropean  E>»nomic 
Community  and  would: 

( 1 )  Limit  shipments  from  the  twenty  larg- 
est textile-producing  countries  to  1983 
levels. 

(2)  Broaden  textile  quotas  to  cover  a  wider 
range  of  textile  and  apparel  imports. 

(3)  Reallocate  some  of  the  existing  import 
share  to  smaller  countries. 

(4)  Require  the  federal  government  to  set 
up  a  special  Import-licensing  system  to 
police  the  import  limits;  and 

Whereas,  there  can  be  no  question  that  if 
steps  are  not  taken  Immediately  to  set  strict 
limits  on  textile  and  apparel  imports  into 
this  country,  the  United  SUtes  vrtll  lose  its 
single  most  important  manufacturing  indus- 
try: and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  this  resolution,  express  their 
belief  tliat  the  immediate  enactment  into 
law  of  either  Senate  BUI  680  or  House  Bill 
1562  is  urgently  needed,  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  country,  and  is  necessary  now  to 
prevent  the  further  erosion  of  one  of  our 
basic  manufacturing  Industries.  Now  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  to 
enact  without  delay  Senate  Bill  680  or  com- 
IMUiion  House  BUI  1562  which  would  limit 
textUe  and  apparel  imports  Into  the  United 
SUtes. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  each  United  SUtes 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

H.  2592 

Whereas,  one  and  four-tenths  percent  of 
the  American  population,  including  more 
than  forty  thousand  South  Carolinians,  are 
unable  to  use  conventional  printed  library 
materials  because  of  visual  or  physical 
handicaps:  and 

Whereas,  print  handicapped  readers.  In- 
cluding some  five  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
cans and  eight  thousand  South  Carolinians, 
depend  upon  the  fifty-six  regional  Ubraries 
which  constitute  the  Library  of  Congress 
Network  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  to  provide  reading 
materials  for  education.  Information,  and 
recreation;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  and  the 
individual  sUtes  have  traditionally  shared 
In  the  support  of  this  Important  library 
service,  with  books  and  periodicals  on  disk 
or  tape,  the  machines  necessary  to  read 
them,  and  braille  books  being  supplied  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  National  Library 
Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped and  with  staff,  housing,  and  operat- 
ing costs  being  supplied  by  the  sUtes;  and 

Whereas,  library  service  for  blind  and 
handicapped  readers  is  dependent  on  distri- 
bution of  reading  materials  and  equipment 
by  mall,  and  the  fifty-six  regional  Ubraries 
send  more  than  twenty  mllUon  items  annu- 
aUy  through  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv- 
ice: and 
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Whereas,  the  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  all  postal 
revenue  foregone  appropriations  (postal 
subsidies)  which  would  mean  the  "FVee 
Matter  for  the  Blind"  maUlng  privUege,  pro- 
vided by  Congress  since  1904,  would  end  as 
of  October  1,  1985;  and 

Whereas,  the  sUtes  and  territories  are  not 
financiaUy  able  to  assume  on  short  notice 
the  cost  of  mailing  library  materials  to 
handicapped  users  (more  than  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  South 
Carolina):  and 

Whereas,  the  time  and  labor  involved  In 
individuaUy  weighing  and  canceling  each  of 
the  twenty  mlUion  items  sent  to  patrons  and 
then  returned  to  the  libraries  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  work  load  of  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  as  weU  as  that 
of  the  individual  libraries:  and 

Whereas,  many  blind  and  handicapped 
readers  on  limited  Incomes  would  not  be  fi- 
nancially able  to  pay  the  return  postage,  to- 
taling one  hundred  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  aU  readers,  and  In  many  instances 
would  not  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  materials  to  be  returned  to  the  post 
office  for  weighing  and  stamping  and  would 
probably  be  deprived  of  Ubrary  service  as  a 
result.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly request  the  United  SUtes  Congress  and 
the  present  Administration  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  insure  that  postal  revenue 
foregone  appropriations  are  provided  to 
continue  the  "Free  Matter  for  the  Blind" 
mitiiing  privUege  which  makes  possible  U- 
brary  service  for  blind  and  physically  handl- 
cappied  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  each  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 

H.  3711 

Whereas,  South  Carolina  Is  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  sUte  whose  counties  have  a 
large  percentage  of  federaUy-owned  lands: 
and 

Whereas,  rural  South  Carolina  counties 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  federally- 
shared  revenues  to  replace  the  tax  base 
which  the  federaUy-owned  lands  have  dis- 
placed: and 

Whereas,  proposed  cuU  in  federaUy- 
shared  revenues  from  U.S.  Forest  Service 
timber  cutting  activities  would  further 
reduce  the  revenues  which  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  rural  areas  from  the  present  level  of 
two  hundred  twenty-five  mUllon  doUars  to 
sixty  mlUlon  doUars;  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  these  proposed  cute 
in  federal  revenue  sharing  and  in  shared 
revenues  from  U.S.  Forest  Service  timber 
cutting  activities  wlU  have  a  disastrous 
effect  ,^n  South  Carolina's  sUte  and  local 
governments,  possibly  resulting  in  tax  in- 
creases of  more  than  one  hundred  percent. 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  request  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  disastrous  effects 
on  South  Carolina  and  Its  rural  areas  of  pro- 
posed federal  cutbacks  In  revenue  sharing 
and  In  shared  revenues  from  U.S.  Forest 
Service  timber  cutting  activities. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  Congress  are  urged  to  continue  funding 


shared  revenues  from  U.S.  Forest  Service 
timber  cutting  activities  at  the  present  level 
of  two  hundred  twenty-five  miUlon  In  order 
to  prevent  drastic  tax  increases  on  the  state 
and  local  level  In  South  Carolina. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

H.3471 

Whereas.  It  Is  vital  that  the  leaders  of  this 
great  nation  adopt  a  national  strategy  of 
peace  that  would: 

(1)  Inspire,  focus,  and  unite  the  national 
will  and  determination  to  achieve  this  goal 
of  peace  and  freedom: 

(2)  Achieve  overaU  mUltary  and  techno- 
logical superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  Create  a  strategic  defense  and  a  clvU 
defense  which  would  protect  United  SUtes 
citizens  against  nuclear  war  at  least  as  weU 
as  the  SovieU  defend  their  citizens; 

(4)  Accept  no  arms  control  agreement 
which  In  any  way  Jeopardizes  this  security 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  its  aUies  or  locks  the 
United  SUtes  into  a  position  of  military  In- 
feriority; 

(5)  ReesUblish  effective  security  and  in- 
telligence capabUlties; 

(6)  F>ur8ue  positive  nonmiUtary  means  to 
roU  back  the  growth  of  Communism: 

(7)  Help  our  aUies  and  other  non-Commu- 
nist countries  defend  themselves  against 
CommuiUst  aggressions; 

(8)  Maintain  a  strong  economy  and  pro- 
tect our  overseas  sources  of  energy  and 
other  vital  raw  materials;  and 

Whereas,  It  will  take  an  enormous  effort 
to  achieve  the  adoption  of  a  National  Strat- 
egy of  Peace  Through  Strength.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly memorialize  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  whatever  measures  that  may 
be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  adopt  a  Na- 
tional Strategy  of  Peace  Through  Strength. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives, the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  South  Carolina. 

H.  2372 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  In  its  re- 
lations with  the  sUtes  very  often  requires 
the  sUtes  to  take  certain  action  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise  by  a  specified  date  or  risk 
the  loss  of  federal  funds  in  certain  areas: 
and 

Whereas,  although  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  goal  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
federally  mandated  action  is  worthy,  com- 
mendable, and  necessary,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
reserves  to  the  sUtes  the  right  to  take  or 
not  take  many  of  these  actions  without  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  by  this  resolution, 
hereby  caU  on  the  Congress  to  cease  the 
above  practices  which  tend  to  usurp  the 
power  reserved  to  the  SUtes  under  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution.  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 


That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
memorialized  to  cease  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing the  SUtes  to  take  certain  actions 
through  legislation  or  otherwise  or  risk  the 
loss  of  federal  funds  because  In  many  cases 
the  federaUy  mandated  actions  are  reserved 
to  the  power  of  the  SUtes  under  the  United 
SUtes  Constitution. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United 
SUtes  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  United  SUtes. 

H.  2530 

Whereas,  federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion (F8C)  is  a  program  whereby  the  federal 
government  pays  additional  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  without  cost  to  em- 
ployers for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  to  those 
people  who  have  exhausted  their  other  fed- 
eral and  sUte  unemployment  compensation 
benefits;  and 

Whereas,  the  F8C  program  was  passed  in 
the  early  1980's  in  coordination  with  an- 
other program  of  federal  unemployment 
compensation  known  as  federal  extended 
benefits;  and 

Whereas,  federal  extended  benefits  Is  a 
federal-sUte  program  where  the  employer 
pays  one-half  of  the  benefits  and  the  feder- 
al govenmient  pays  the  other  half  of  the 
beneflU  but  federal  law  mandates  that  fed- 
eral extended  benefits  stop  when  insured 
state  unemployment  dn^is  below  a  level  of 
five  percent;  and 

Whereas,  South  Carolina's  present  level  of 
insured  sUte  unemployment  Is  approxi- 
mately three  and  one-third  percent  which 
means  that  no  federal  extended  benefits  are 
now  available  in  this  SUte;  and 

Whereas,  unfortunately  the  FSC  program 
under  the  enabling  federal  legislation  is  also 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  March,  1985:  and 

Whereas,  for  the  FSC  program  to  expire 
when  federal  extended  benefits  are  not  now 
available  in  South  Carolina  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly harsh  blow  to  those  citizens  of  this 
SUte  who  have  exhausted  their  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits:  and 

Whereas,  although  the  FSC  program  may 
need  some  adjustments  in  order  to  be  more 
responsive  to  economic  conditions  that  actu- 
ally exist  in  terms  of  its  triggering  mecha- 
nism, the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina nevertheless  beUeves  that  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  South  CaroU- 
na  and  the  United  States  for  the  federal 
supplemental  compensation  program  to  be 
extended  by  Congress  for  at  least  an  addi- 
tional period  of  one  year  with  any  amend- 
ment thereto  that  the  Congress  deems  ap- 
propriate and  necessary.  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  extend  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental compensation  (FSC)  program  for  at 
least  an  addltioiuil  period  of  one  year. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United 
SUtes  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  United  SUtes. 
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Whercma,  th«  StAte  of  South  CaroUiut's 
economic  prosperity  is  totally  linked  with 
the  vitality  of  the  aciiculture  Industry:  and 

Whereas,  currently  the  agriculture  indus- 
try is  In  the  worst  economic  slump  In  recent 
years  because  of  stresses  created  by  a  combi- 
nation of  limited  credit,  high  Interest  rates, 
the  strong  doUar.  falling  land  and  equip- 
ment values,  low  prices,  and  unfair  foreign 
competition;  and 

Whereas,  a  single  state  government  can  do 
little  to  protect  its  farmers  from  thoae  con- 
ditions because  the  problems  In  agriculture 
exist  nationwide;  and 

Whereas,  agricultural  policy  for  the 
Nation  Is  determined  in  Washington.  D.C. 
by  the  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilture;  and 

Whereas,  the  nation's  farmers  have  not 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  recovery  that 
some  other  sectors  of  the  nation's  economy 
have  enjoyed;  and 

Whereas,  the  agricultural  policymakers  in 
the  federal  government  have  not  developed 
effective  solutions  to  the  problems  of  limit- 
ed credit,  high  interest  rates,  the  strong 
dollar,  falling  values,  low  prices,  and  unfair 
foreign  competiton  to  effect  a  recovery  In 
the  agriculture  industry.  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Re»olved  by  the  Hovte  of  Refiretentativet, 
the  Senate  ccrncurring: 

1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  urges  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  action  to  relieve  the  economic 
stresses  that  burden  this  nation's  farmers: 

2.  That  Congress  take  action  to  mitigate 
unfair  tax  consequences  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  real  and  personal  property  to  allevi- 
ate agricultural  debt; 

3.  That  Congress  continue  the  federal  tax 
credit  on  ethanol  as  an  octane  boocter  and 
fuel  extender  for  gasoline; 

4.  That  Congress,  in  Its  movement  toward 
a  market  oriented  agriculture  system,  give 
protection  to  the  competitive  position  of  the 
American  farmers  consistent  with  that  ac- 
corded farmers  in  foreign  nations; 

5.  That  Coogreas  recognize  that  the  co- 
ordinated USDA  and  farmer  supported  boU 
weevil  eradication  program  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  cotton  production  profitable  unless 
our  American  textile  industry  Is  given 
stronger  support  In  Its  battle  against  unfair 
foreign  competition: 

6.  That  Congress  react  to  the  subsidized 
exportation  of  Canadian  lumber  Into  this 
country,  resulting  in  a  forty-two  percent 
market  share  in  South  Carolina: 

7.  That  Congress  continue  conservation 
assistance  during  these  perilous  times  when 
fanners  are  unable  to  afford  such  practices 
alone: 

8.  That  Congress  reinstitute  voluntary 
supply  management  programs  in  order  to 
reduce  the  overstock  of  commodities  that 
drag  down  to  unprofitable  levels: 

9.  That  Congress  develop  and  adopt  a  long 
term  food  and  agricultural  policy  that  incor- 
porates domestic  needs  and  international 
market  development. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress representing  South  Carolina.* 


RULES  OP  THE  JOINT 
CXJMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 


oiYanized  for  the  9*th  Congress.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  Senate  colleagues.  I 
am  submitting  the  committee  rules 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Racoiio. 

The  material  follows: 

Coimma  or  Reus 

Rule  1.  Committee  rules. 

Rule  2.  Regular  committee  meetings. 

Rule  3.  Quorum. 

Rule  4.  Proxies. 

Rule  5.  Open  and  closed  meetings. 

Rule  6.  Alternating  chairmanship  and 
vice  chairmanship  by  Congresses. 

Rule  7.  Parliamentary  questions. 

Rule  8.  Hearings:  Public  announcements 
and  witnesses. 

Rule  0.  Official  hearing  record. 

Rule  10.  Witnesses  for  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Rule  U.  Confidential  information  fur- 
nished to  the  committee. 

Rule  12.  Broadcasting  of  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Rule  13.  Committee  reports. 

Rule  14.  Confidentiality  of  committee  re- 
ports. 

Rule  15.  Committee  staff. 

Rule  16.  Committee  chairman. 
■OLX  1.  coiofTrnB  bulb 

(a)  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  in- 
sofar as  they  are  applicable,  shall  govern 
the  committee. 

(b)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Coifoxxssioif AL  Rkx>iu>  as  soon 
as  possible  following  the  committee's  orga- 
nlzationaJ  meeting  In  each  odd-numbered 
year. 

(c)  Where  these  rules  require  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  polling  of  mem- 
bers either  In  writing  or  by  telephone  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  substitute  for  a  vote 
taken  at  a  committee  meeting,  unless  the 
ranking  minority  member  assents  to  waiver 
of  this  requirement. 

(d)  Proposals  for  amending  committee 
rules  shall  be  sent  to  all  members  at  least 
one  week  before  final  action  Is  taken  there- 
on, unless  the  amendment  Is  made  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

BULS  a.  BBGUIAB  coiofrrm  MKETtiroS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  Wednesday  of 
every  month  when  the  House  and  Senate 
are  In  session.  A  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ing need  not  be  held  If  there  Is  no  business 
to  be  considered  and  after  appropriate  noti- 
fication is  made  to  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  at  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

(b)  If  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  Is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  comjnit- 
tee.  the  vice-chairman  or  ranking  member 
of  the  majority  party  on  the  committee  who 
Is  present  shall  preside  at  the  meeting. 

BX7U  S.  qUOBUM 

(a)  Five  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  which  Is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  meetings,  promulgat- 
ing committee  orders,  or  changing  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence. 

BtnjC  4.  PBOZIBS 

(a)  Written  or  telegraphic  proxies  of  com- 
mittee members  will  be  received  and  record- 
ed on  any  vote  taken  by  the  committee, 
except  at  the  organization  meeting  at  the 


beginning  of  each  Congress  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  will  be  allowed  on  any  such 
votes  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  mem- 
ber's position  on  a  question  only  when  the 
absentee  committee  member  has  been  In- 
formed of  the  question  and  has  affirmative- 
ly requested  that  he  be  recorded. 

mmj  6.  OPXR  AMD  CLOSID  MKBTIIICS 

(a)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  committee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termines by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  No  such  vote 
shall  be  required  to  close  a  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  Internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

(b>  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
committee,  and  such  congressional  staff  and 
other  representatives  as  they  may  authorize 
shall  be  present  in  any  business  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 

BtrU  S.  ALTXRXATTIfO  CHAUUfAIfSHir  AHD  VICB 
CHAIBMAHSRir  BT  COIfOBXSSBS 

(a)  The  chairmanship  and  vice  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  alternate  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  by  Con- 
greases.  The  senior  member  of  the  minority 
party  in  the  House  of  Congress  opposite  to 
that  of  the  chairman  shall  be  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  House  and  Senate  are 
under  different  party  control,  the  chairman 
and  vlce-chalnnan  shall  represent  the  ma- 
jority party  In  their  respective  Houses. 
When  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  rep- 
resent different  parties,  the  vice-chairman 
shall  also  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  as  prescribed  by 
these  rules, 

BTTLB  T.  FABMAMBHTABT  QOKSTIOMS 

Questions  as  to  the  order  of  business  and 
the  procedures  of  the  committee  shall  in 
the  first  Instance  be  decided  by  the  chair- 
man, subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  the 
committee. 

BULB  t.  BXABUfCS:  FUBLJC  AlflfOTTNCKIfKirrs 

AHD  wrmssis 

(a)  The  chairman.  In  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be 
conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing  unless  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  shall  make  such  public 
announcement  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  staff  director  of  the  committee  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Daily  Digest  of  the 
Congressional  Record  as  soon  as  possible 
after  such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable  all  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  shall  file  ad- 
vance written  statements  of  their  proposed 
testimony  at  least  48  hours  In  advance  of 
their  appearance  and  their  oral  testimony 
shall  be  limited  to  brief  summaries.  Limited 
Insertions  of  additional  germane  material 
wUl  be  received  for  the  record,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  chairman. 

BULB  •.  OmCIAI.  HKABING  RBCORD 

(a)  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  all  committee  proceedings  and  ac- 
tions. Brief  supplemental  materials  when  re- 
quired to  clarify  transcript  may  be  inserted 
In  the  record  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
chairman. 
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(b)  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
transcript  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
errors  of  transcription  and  grammar,  and 
clarifying  questions  or  remarks.  If  any  other 
person  Is  authorized  by  a  committee 
member  to  make  his  corrections  the  staff  di- 
rector shall  be  so  notified. 

(c)  Members  who  have  received  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  written  questions  to 
witnesses  shall  be  allowed  two  days  within 
which  to  submit  these  to  the  staff  director 
for  transmission  to  the  witnesses.  The 
record  may  be  held  open  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  weeks  awaiting  the  responses  by 
witnesses. 

<d)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
If  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  conunittee.  Testimony  re- 
ceived In  closed  hearings  shall  not  be  re- 
leased or  Included  in  any  report  without  the 
approval  of  the  committee. 
lULZ  10.  wmnssBS  roB  comfnTXE  rxabings 

(a)  Selection  of  witnesses  for  committee 
hearings  shall  be  made  by  the  committee 
staff  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman.  A 
list  of  proposed  witnesses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  review 
sufficiently  In  advance  of  the  hearings  to 
permit  suggestions  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers to  receive  appropriate  consideration. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  provide  adequate 
time  for  questioning  of  witnesses  by  aU 
members,  Including  minority  members,  and 
the  rule  of  germaneness  shall  be  enforced  In 
all  hearings. 

(c)  Whenever  a  hearing  Is  conducted  by 
the  committee  upon  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  minority  on  the  committee  shall  be  enti- 
tled, upon  unanimous  request  to  the  Chair- 
man before  the  completion  of  such  hear- 
ings, to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minor- 
ity to  testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
thereon. 

■ULK  11.  COIfnOKNTIAL  nvroBMATioii 

rnrnHisRXD  to  trx  oomuTrxB 
T^e  Information  contained  in  any  books, 
papers,  or  documents  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee by  any  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  other  legal  entity  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  entity  furnishing  the  same, 
be  maintained  In  strict  confidence  by  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  committee,  except 
that  any  such  Information  may  be  released 
outside  of  executive  session  of  the  commit- 
tee if  the  release  thereof  Is  effected  In  a 
manner  which  will  not  reveal  the  Identity  of 
such  Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
entity  in  connection  with  any  pending  hear- 
ing or  as  a  part  of  a  duly  authorized  report 
of  the  committee  If  such  release  Is  deemed 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee  and  is  In  the  public 
interest. 

BULB  la.  BBOADCASTINC  OP  COMlCnTBB 
HKAKIHCS 

The  rule  for  the  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee hesirings  shall  be  the  same  as  Rule  XI, 
clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

BULB  13.  COmOTTBE  RXPORTS 

(a)  No  committee  report  shall  be  made 
public  or  transmitted  to  the  Congress  with- 
out the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee except  when  Congress  has  ad- 
journed; Provided,  that  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  make  a  report  supplementa- 
ry to  or  dissenting  from  the  majority  report. 
Such  supplementary  or  dissenting  reports 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 


(b)  Factual  reports  by  the  committee  staff 
may  be  printed  for  distribution  to  commit- 
tee members  and  the  public  only  upon  au- 
thorization of  the  chairman  either  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

BULB  14.  COHnDENnAUTT  OP  COMXTmS 
RKPORTS 

No  summary  of  a  committee  report,  pre- 
diction of  the  contents  of  a  report,  or  state- 
ment of  conclusions  concerning  any  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  or  by  any  staff  member  of  the 
committee  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  report 
of  the  committee. 

BULB  IS.  COMMinXB  STAfT 

(a)  The  committee  shall  have  a  profession- 
al and  clerical  staff;  under  the  supervision 
of  a  staff  director.  Staff  operating  proce- 
dures shall  be  determined  by  the  staff  direc- 
tor, with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  after  the  notification  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  with  respect 
to  basic  revisions  of  existing  procedures. 
The  staff  director  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  chairman.  Is  authorized  to  deal 
directly  wjth  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  with  non-Govemment  groups  and  indi- 
viduals on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

(b)  The  chairman,  on  behalf  of  his  party's 
members,  shall  be  entitled  to  designate  not 
more  than  two,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  on  behalf  of  his  party's  members, 
shall  be  entitled  to  designate  not  more  than 
two  of  the  following  senior  staff  members: 
Staff  Director,  General  Counsel,  Deputy 
Staff  Director.  Assistant  Staff  Director  or 
Associate  General  Counsel,  and  Special  As- 
sistant. 

(c)  All  other  staff  members  shaU  be  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  their  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  without  regard  to  race,  re- 
ligion, sex.  color,  national  origin  or  political 
affiliations,  and  shall  serve  all  members  of 
the  committee  in  an  objective,  non-partisan 
manner. 

BULB  IS.  OOmflTrXB  CHAIXlIAn 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee.  Specifically, 
the  chairman  Is  authorized,  during  the  in- 
terim periods  between  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  act  on  all  requests  submitted  by 
any  executive  department,  independent 
agency,  temporary  or  permanent  commis- 
sions and  committees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  any  other  Federal  entity,  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  applicable  Federal  law 
and  regulations.* 


THE  IMPACT  OP  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
BUDGET  ON  POOR  CHILDREN 
•  Ui.  SIMON.  Ux.  President,  on 
March  18,  1985.  Marian  Wright  Edel- 
man.  president  of  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund,  and  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  the  rights  of  children 
in  poverty,  spoke  at  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  in  an  eloquent 
way  about  the  impact  of  I*resident 
Reagan's  fiscal  year  1986  budget  on 
poor  children.  With  child  poverty  at 
the  highest  rate  in  18  years.  President 
Reagan  has  intentionally  or  iminten- 
tionally   targeted   poor  children   and 


families  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
for  billions  in  new  budget  cuts.  This 
oocan  at  a  time  when  the  coat  of  lift- 
ing every  poor  American  child  out  of 
poverty  would  be  less  than  half  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  defense  spending 
in  1986.  This  occurs  at  a  time  when  a 
single  working  mother  with  three  chil- 
dren and  a  below-poverty  income  of 
$10,500  paid  $1,186  in  taxes,  more  than 
Boeing,  General  Electric,  DuPont. 
Texaco.  MobU.  and  AT&T  together 
paid  in  1983,  though  earnings  of  these 
huge  corporations  totaled  $13.7  billion 
in  net  profits. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  can 
turn  his  or  her  back  on  Ms.  Edelman's 
message  to  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club  and  to  the  American 
people.  I  respectfully  urge  your 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  speech, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  Speech  follows: 

SPKBCH  by  BfABJAH  Wbight  Edblica*. 
PRBSIDKirr  CHILDBXICS  DBTOrSB  FUHD 

President  Reagan's  Fiscal  Tear  1986 
budget  Is  a  moral  travesty. 

Although  more  children  die  each  year 
from  poverty  than  from  traffic  fataUties 
and  suicide  combined— twice  more  children 
die  from  poverty  than  die  from  heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer  combined— for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year,  in  the  face  of  the  highest 
child  poverty  rate  In  18  years.  President 
Reagan  has  targeted  poor  children  and  fam- 
ilies again  for  billions  in  new  budget  cuts. 

Under  the  Fiscal  Tear  1986  Reagan 
budget,  children  wlU  lose  $S.2  billion.  In 
1990,  cbUdren  will  lose  $37.6  billion  In  feder- 
al support.  This  Is  on  top  of  $10  billion  a 
year  in  cuts  already  made  in  survival  pro- 
grams for  children  and  families  since  1980. 

If  the  Reagan  budget,  priorities  succeed, 
by  1990  every  American  will  be  spending  19 
percent  less  on  poor  children  and  families 
and  86  percent  more  on  defense. 

By  Fiscal  Tear  1990,  the  military  budget 
will  increase  by  $344.2  billion  or  239  percent, 
to  make  American  children  more  secure 
from  external  enemies.  But  American  chil- 
dren also  need  defense  against  internal  en- 
emies of  poverty.  Infant  mortality,  abuse, 
and  homelessness. 

Over  a  five-year  period,  more  American 
children  die  from  poverty  than  the  total 
number  of  American  battle  deaths  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  Tet.  our  national  leaders 
dream  about  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  "Star 
Wars"  system  to  make  our  defenses  impen- 
etrable against  enemy  missiles.  Why  can't 
they  dream  of  a  smaller  achievable  war 
against  child  poverty— a  war  that  saves  and 
enhances  rather  than  takes  and  threatens 
human  life?  Every  poor  American  child 
could  be  lifted  out  of  poverty  In  1986  for 
less  than  half  of  the  proposed  defense 
spending  Increase  for  that  one  year  alone. 

American  babies  need  defense  against  pre- 
ventable Infant  mortality  and  birth  defects. 
By  1990.  22.000  American  babies  will  die  pri- 
marily because  of  low  birthweight.  We  can 
prevent  at  least  one  in  eight  of  these  Infant 
deaths  and  thousands  of  handicapping  con- 
tributions simply  by  providing  their  moth- 
ers prenatal  care.  For  seven  percent  or  25 
days  of  the  defense  budget  increase  next 
year,  every  poor  mother  and  baby  could  be 
provided  Medicaid,  and  thus  prenatal  care 
coverage.  Instead,  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
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POMS  to  cut  Medlcmld  i«mln  by  M  blUlon 
over  the  next  three  ye»rs  although  700,000 
children  h»ve  already  loat  their  Medicaid 
cards  since  IMO.  Currently,  9  million  poor 
children— two  out  of  three— hive  no  regular 
health  Insurance  coverage.  The  proposed 
Medicaid  cuts  would  put  an  additional  10 
million  chUdren  at  risk  of  losing  coverage 
How  many  four-pound  babies  wUl  it  take  to 
balance  the  federal  budget? 

American  children  need  defense  against 
preventable  diseases.  In  this  Reagan  decade 
we  are  building  17,000  new  nuclear  weapons 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $71  billion.  But  the 
new  Reagan  budget  allows  for  only  a  single 
month's  stockpUe  ol  vaccination  serum.  As  a 
result,  two  million  fewer  children  will  be  im- 
munized for  DPT  in  19M  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

American  children  need  to  be  protected 
against  Increasing  child  abuse.  An  estimated 
1.5  million  children  were  reported  abused 
and  neglected  In  1983,  an  Increase  of  200.000 
children  over  the  previous  year.  Yet  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  cutting  chUd 
abuse  programs  by  15  percent. 

American  children  need  to  be  protected 
against  the  enemy  of  homelessness.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1984  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  study,  22  percent  of  the 
homeless  in  shelter,  not  Including  runaway 
shelters,  are  children  under  18.  Over  68.000 
children  are  currently  living  without  perma- 
nent shelter.  But  the  President's  budget 
seeks  to  emasculate  low-income  housing 
programs,  and  to  rip  another  $325  million 
hole  in  the  uttered  survival  net  of  Aid  to 
PamUles  with  Dependent  ChUdren  (APDC). 
APDC  recipients,  68  percent  of  whom  are 
ChUdren.  have  already  been  cut  by  $1.7  bil- 
lion since  1980.  They  receive  an  average 
daUy  benefit  of  $3.67. 

In  addition,  the  President's  budget  also 
proposes  to  free«e  the  'HUe  XX  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  at  $2.7  billion.  $200  million 
below  its  Fiscal  Year  1981  level.  TlUe  XX  is 
the  major  source  of  direct  federal  funding 
for  child  care.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget 
also  proposes  to  cut  Title  XX  training  funds 
by  $25  million  and  consolidate  with  it  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

While  decimating  federal  programs  for 
needy  children  and  families,  the  new 
Reagan  budget  also  ignores  the  skyrocket- 
ing federal  tax  burden  on  the  working  poor 
while  the  taxes  of  the  rich  have  been  cut. 
The  amount  of  federal  tax  paid  by  those 
with  Incomes  below  the  federal  poverty  line 
Increased  58  percent  from  1980  to  1982 
alone. 

In  1984,  a  working  single  mother  with 
three  children  and  a  below-poverty  Income 
of  $10,500  i»ld  $1,188  in  taxes,  more  than 
Boeing.  General  Electric,  DuPont.  Texaco. 
MobU.  and  A  T  &  T  altogether  paid  In  1983, 
although  these  huge  corporations  earned 
$13.7  blUloii  In  profiU. 

Peter  Grace,  the  head  of  W.  R.  Grace 
Company,  made  $684  million  in  profiU  from 
1981  to  1983.  paid  no  net  federal  Income  tax, 
received  $12.5  million  back  from  govern- 
ment in  negative  income  taxes  through  re- 
bates or  sales  of  "excess"  tax  benefits.  If  we 
Just  raised  the  Grace  Company  tax  rate  to 
aero,  we  could  pay  for  nine  million  of  the 
free  school  lunches  President  Reagan  and 
the  Congress  cut  from  children.  Does  the 
new  budget  correct  this  inequity? 

The  President's  budget  turns  Its  back  on 
children  in  need  and  will  push  millions  more 
children  towards  the  ragged  edge  of  survival 
or  worse. 


WHAT  DO  WX  DO? 


A  Children's  Defense  Budget,  which  you 
have  in  your  packet,  includes  the  Children's 
Survival  BUI,  a  blueprint  for  federal  invest- 
ment in  prevention  and  youth  self-sufficien- 
cy that  restores  some  of  the  $10  billion 
taken  from  chUdren  and  poor  famUies  in 
1981  and  1982. 

The  ChUdren's  Survival  BUI  outlines  a 
range  of  specific  steps  to  give  young  people 
skills  and  employment  opportunities  to 
enable  them  to  contribute  to  rather  than 
depend  on  the  community.  It  seeks  to 
expand  successful  programs  like  Head  Start, 
WIC,  chUd  care,  maternal  and  chUd  health 
programs,  and  Includes  modest  new  demon- 
stration programs  to  prevent  teen  pregnan- 
cy and  school  dropouU  and  to  buUd  self-suf- 
ficient youth.  Tax  fairness  for  the  poor  and 
single  parent  families  is  a  strong  priority. 
To  offset  the  $14  billion  cost  of  the  Bill's 
provisions,  CDF  offers  $40  bUUon  in  specific 
deficit  reduction  proposals. 

We  would  hope  that  you  wUl  work  to  help 
enact  the  blU's  provisions. 

I  would  place  particular  emphasis  on  some 
of  the  key  health  provisions.  SpeclflcaUy, 
we  must  urge  Congress  to; 

Make  abaolutely  no  cuts  In  preventive  pro- 
grams that  provide  llfesavlng  services  to 
pregnant  women  and  babies.  Including  Med- 
icaid. TiUe  V.  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health. 
Community  Health  Centers  and  APDC. 

Amend  Medicaid  immediately  to  provide 
coverage  for  aU  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants living  below  federal  poverty  levels. 
The  $800  million  for  Medicaid  coverage  of 
pregnant  women  and  Infants  Uvlng  below 
the  poverty  level  is  about  the  cost  of  three 
B-1  bombers.  President  Reagan  has  asked 
for  production  money  for  48  of  them  in  the 
FY  1988  budget  alone.  Three  fewer  wlU  not 
cripple  our  national  defense.  Lack  of  health 
care  will  cripple  many  chUdren. 

Amend  Medicaid  to  provide  pregnant 
women  with  all  medically  necessary  care,  in- 
cluding medical  care,  education  and  out- 
reach. Too  many  states  are  forced  to  limit 
services  to  inadequate  levels,  and  care  is  not 
comprehensive  enough. 

Provide  $200  million  In  additional  funds 
for  WIC  which  now  serves  only  1  in  3  eligi- 
ble women.  To  do  this  would  cost  less  than  2 
of  the  48  MX  mlssUles  President  Reagan 
has  tn  his  FY  1986  budget. 

Add  $77  mUlion  for  the  TlUe  V  Maternal 
and  ChUd  Block  Grant  and  Community  and 
Migrant  Health  Centers.  These  are  the  pro- 
viders of  "last  resort"  or  our  9  million  unin- 
sured and  underlnsured  chUdren  and  more 
than  6  million  unlnstired  pregnant  women. 
The  $77  million  is  about  half  what  the  de- 
fense contractors  spent  on  pubUc  relations 
activities  in  1983.  or  the  amount  we  spent  to 
subsidize  baseball  and  hockey  tickets  for 
corporate  executives. 

Add  a  new  $100  million  demonstration 
program  to  fund  comprehensive  school 
based  health  clinics  for  adolescents.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  costs  of  our  military 
bands. 

The  total  tab  all  of  these  minimal  short- 
term  recommendations  is  $1.3  bllMon  from 
Fiscal  Year  1986,  about  equal  to  the  taxes 
we  lose  on  business  lunch  deductions  or  15 
days  of  the  defense  Increase. 

In  tandem  with  the  federal  legislative 
goals  outUned  In  the  CSB.  CDF  has  set  two 
other  goals  for  immediate  and  long-term 
action  by  every  element  of  American  society 
as  part  of  an  overaU  strategy  to  aUevlate 
chUd  poverty  and  to  strengthen  famUles: 
The  prevention  of  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
the  reduction  of  Infant  mortality  and  low 


blrthwelght  births  which  stem  from  lack  of 
access  to  prenatal  care  and  poverty.  Speclfl- 
caUy, we  urge; 

Testing  of  a  range  of  community  and  pol- 
icymaker strategies  designed  to  prevent  teen 
pregnancy  and  buUd  youth  self  sufficiency. 
In  1983.  625,000  babies  were  bom  to  teen 
mothers.  10.000  to  glrU  14  and  flnder.  Over 
300.000  of  the  teens  who  give  birth  annually 
have  not  completed  high  school.  36,000  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Thirty-one 
percent  of  aU  babies  bom  to  teens  are  paid 
for  by  Medicaid  at  an  annual  cost  of  $200 
million.  Sixty  percent  of  aU  AFDC  mothers 
had  their  first  child  as  a  teenager. 

ImplemenUtion  of  a  massive  prenatal 
care  outreach  and  action  campaign  to 
reduce  Infant  mortality,  birth  delects,  and 
escalating  health  coste.  Babies  bora  to 
mothers  without  prenatal  care  are  3  times 
more  likely  to  suffer  low  blrthwelght.  death. 
and  birth  defects  than  those  whose  mothers 
received  such  care.  Prenatal  care  can  pre- 
vent thousands  of  Infant  deaths  and  defects 
and  save  millions  of  dollars  In  Intensive 
care.  For  example.  It  cost  $800  to  provide  a 
pregnant  woman  with  complete  prenatal 
care.  Including  vitamins  and  nutritional  sup- 
plemenU.  But  it  may  cost  $30,000  to  care  for 
a  premature  Infant  just  In  the  first  20  days 
of  life. 

Every  cbUd  and  youth  needs  hope  and  a 
sense  that  positive  future  options  are  avaU- 
able  to  them.  Ensuring  their  stake  in  the 
future  is  at  the  heart  of  the  new  ChUdren's 
Survival  BUI.  A  detaUed  summary  of  the  bUl 
Included  In  Chapter  4. 


WHAT  CAK  TOU  DO  BACK  HOKK? 

Step  One:  Reflect  hard  within  ourselves, 
our  famUles  and  communities,  organiza- 
tions, and  religious  congregations  about  the 
personal  beUefs  and  national  Ideals  we  want 
to  see  America  reflect.  We  must  then  try 
"UtUe  by  Uttle".  In  Forty  Day's  words,  to 
Uve  them  and  be  moved  to  act  in  two  arenas: 
In  the  personal  arena  through  greater  serv- 
ice and  outreach  to  those  around  us  who  are 
more  needy,  and  In  the  poUtlcal  arena  to 
ensure  a  more  Just  society.  One  without  the 
other  is  not  enough  to  transform  America. 

Step  Two;  Become  informed.  Careful 
homework  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  protect 
ChUdren  and  the  poor.  You  wUl  hear  count- 
less arguments  from  politicians  and  others 
who  seek  to  justify  unjust  budget  priorities. 
We  have  shown  you  how  to  answer  them  In 
the  budget  book. 

Step  Three:  Hold  your  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives accountable  for  their  votes  for 
or  against  chUdren  and  the  poor.  The 
budget  process  drives  the  nation's  priorities 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  our  national  Ror- 
schach test.  How  weU  hungry  chUdren  In 
Mississippi  and  H)thlopla  wUl  be  fed.  wheth- 
er we  wlU  finance  Just  or  repressive  regimes 
In  Latin  America,  whether  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal wUl  continue  to  grow  or  shrink,  are  af- 
fected significantly  by  the  budget  votes 
your  Representatives  wUl  cast  In  your  name 
this  year.  Let  them  know  where  you  stand. 
Each  year,  CDF  publishes  a  record  of  how 
your  Senators  and  RepresenUtives  vote  on 
ChUdren  and  poor  famUles.  Please  request 
and  study  It.  So  often  politicians  make  flow- 
ery general  speeches  about  supporting  chU- 
dren whUe  voting  against  specific  chUdren's 
needs.  It  is  the  specific  votes  that  count. 
Forty-six  Senators  and  152  Representatives 
had  a  voting  record  of  50  percent  or  less  in 
support  of  programs  critical  to  chUdren's 
weU-belng  in  1984. 

Just  as  It  is  Important  to  study  and  moni- 
tor the  federal  budget  process,  it  is  equally 


Important  to  monitor  state  and  local  budget 
processes  on  behalf  of  chUdren.  We  hope  in 
the  future  that  chUdren's  advocates  wiU 
conduct  analyses  of  every  governor's  budget 
and  monitor  the  votes  of  their  state  legisla- 
tors on  chUdren. 

Step  Four  Join  CDF's  New  ChUdren's 
Action  Network  and  help  buUd  stronger 
grass  roots  support  for  chUdren's  programs 
in  the  Congress.  CDF  has  taken  steps  to 
strengthen  the  legislative  voice  for  chUdren 
In  the  99th  Congress  through  the  CDF 
Action  CoimcU,  our  new  lobbying  arm.  For 
$20  a  year,  you  wlU  receive  Action  Now 
Alerts,  Voting  Records,  Legislative  Analyses, 
and  regular  Action  Network  Updates. 

Step  Five:  Start  a  local  prenatal  care  cam- 
paign or  begin  a  local  adolescent  pregnancy 
chUd  watch  project.  WhUe  we  must  mount 
an  effective  legtalative  voice  for  children 
and  pursue  a  positive  agenda  to  buUd 
healthy  chUdren  and  self-sufficient  youth  in 
the  Congress,  we  must  also  be  taking  strong 
community  action  to  ensure  healthy  babies 
through  prenatal  care  and  to  prevent  teen 
pregnancy.  CDF  has  launched  a  major  new 
program  Initiative  to  prevent  teen  pregnan- 
cy. As  part  of  that  effort,  we  have  prepared 
two  pubUcations  to  help  you  carry  out  local 
action  projects:  An  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
ChUd  Watch  Manual  and  a  Comprehensive 
Prenatal  Care  Campaign  Kit. 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  ChUd  Watch  is  a 
project  to  help  local  communities  leam 
more  about  adolescent  pregnancy  and  devel- 
op effective  action  agendas  to  prevent  chU- 
dren from  having  chUdren.  Currently,  41 
ChUd  Watch  projects  are  in  process  in  20 
states.  In  collaboration  with  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Negro  Women,  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the 
National  Coalition  of  100  Black  Women.  We 
would  welcome  your  Involvement.  Similarly, 
a  comprehensive  Prenatal  Care  Campaign 
Kit  is  avaUable  to  help  you  begin  a  prenatal 
care  campaign  in  your  community.  It  in- 
cludes data  on  how  your  state  ranks  on  teen 
pregnancy.  Infant  mortality,  low  birth- 
weight,  prenatal  care  access,  AFDC,  and 
Medicaid  participation  levels.  These  two  ef- 
forts are  critical  pieces  in  any  effort  to  pre- 
vent and  alleviate  epidemic  chUd  and  mater- 
nal poverty. 

Step  Six:  Do  not  be  discouraged.  F>ray  and 
fight  hard  for  chUdren.  Although  we  now 
face  new  ideological  and  budget  assaults  on 
chUdren  and  famUy  programs  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  In  the  first  term  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  how  hard  and  per- 
sistently we  fight  wlU  determine  the  out- 
come for  poor  chUdren.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  resources  or  education  to  make 
a  difference  for  chUdren.  You  can  write  one 
letter  and  get  five  others  to  do  the  same. 
You  can  help  one  hungry  or  homeless  chUd 
in  your  community.  The  faith  to  move 
mountains  is  the  reward  of  those  who  have 
moved  little  hUls.  Do  not  be  intimidated  by 
powerful  opponents  into  doing  nothing  for 
chUdren.  President  Eisenhower  said  In  1958: 
"What  counts  is  not  necessarily  the  size  of 
the  dog  In  the  fight.  It's  the  size  of  the  fight 
in  the  dog." 

Because  chUdren  can't  vote  or  lobby,  we 
must  fight  extra  hard.  And  we  must  not 
hesitate  to  take  on  those  In  high  places  who 
practice  a  perverted  gospel  of  taking  from 
poor  ChUdren  to  give  to  the  rich  and  the 
mUltary.  Ronald  Reagan  Is  only  President. 
For  those  of  us  who  take  our  guidance  from 
a  higher  source,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear  or 
discouragement.  But  our  prayers  wlU  only 
work  if  we  do. 

Step  Seven:  Aim  high.  Be  confident  we 
can  win  for  chUdren.  How  blessed  we  are  to 


have  such  a  challenging  and  worthwhUe 
cause  to  believe  In  and  serve.  President 
Reagan  wants  to  invest  over  $3.2  trlUion  dol- 
lars in  new  weapons  of  death  over  this 
decade  of  no  use  to  the  hungry  chUdren  of 
this  world.  We  want  to  invest  $14  bUUon  in 
new  weapons  of  life:  Education,  health  care, 
family  support,  jobs,  and  food.  President 
Reagan  wants  to  protect  big  corporations 
from  federal  taxes;  we  want  to  protect  poor 
working  mothers  and  fathers.  President 
Reagan  Is  trying  to  take  away  school 
lunches.  Immunizations,  and  health  care 
from  poor  chUdren:  we  are  campaigning  for 
a  right  to  prenatal  care  so  that  every  baby 
can  have  a  healthy  beginning.  Why  should 
we  lower  our  goals  or  be  intimidated  by  the 
poUtics  of  the  moment? 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  CoUege,  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  summed  up  our  mission  and  mes- 
sage: "It  must  be  bome  In  mind,"  Dr.  Mays 
said,  "that  the  tragedy  of  life  doesn't  lie  In 
not  reaching  your  goal.  The  tragedy  Ues  In 
having  no  goal  to  reach.  It  isn't  a  calamity 
to  die  with  dreams  unf  ulf  Uled.  but  it  is  a  ca- 
lamity not  to  dream.  It  is  not  a  disaster  to 
be  unable  to  capture  your  ideal,  but  it  is  a 
disaster  to  have  no  ideal  to  capture.  It  is  not 
a  disgrace  not  to  reach  the  stars,  but  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  have  no  stars  to  reach  for.  Not 
faUure,  but  low  aim.  is  sin."* 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bradley,  which 
proclaims  the  last  Friday  of  April  each 
year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

Establishing  an  annual  National 
Arbor  Day  will  help  to  reawaken  the 
public's  interest  in  the  value  of  trees, 
and  their  contributions  to  the  many 
aspects  of  daily  life.  It  will  generate 
publicity  reemphasizing  the  attitude 
that  we  need  to  restore  our  dwindling 
tree  population.  National  and  uniform 
recognition  of  Arbor  Day  provides  a 
vehicle  for  promotion  of  reforms  in 
our  outmoded  practices  to  protect  and 
conserve  America's  trees. 

Trees  are  one  of  God's  most  beauti- 
ful and  useful  creations.  Not  only  do 
they  add  majesty  and  grandeur  to  our 
Nation's  landscape,  they  provide  for  a 
bounty  of  practical  uses  as  well.  Trees 
help  halt  soil  erosion,  offer  cooling 
shade,  slow  the  cold  winter  wind,  and 
supply  food  and  timber.  Though  trees 
are  the  oldest  known  life  form,  new 
uses  are  being  discovered  daily.  Attrac- 
tive high  standard  flowering  trees,  for 
example,  are  being  used  in  business 
areas  and  shopping  malls  to  soften  the 
harsh  atmosphere  of  glass,  steel,  and 
concrete. 

There  are  more  than  25,000  nurser- 
ies in  the  United  States,  occupying 
more  than  200,000  acres  of  land.  Over 
20,000  different  kinds  of  trees  have 
been  identified  and  there  are  more 
than  1,000  different  species  native  to 
the  United  States,  Our  country  is 
home  to  more  than  150  billion  trees. 

The  value  of  our  country's  trees  is 
not  sufficiently  recorded  by  numbers 
alone.  Trees  are  the  cornerstone  of 


conservation.  They  provide  one  of  the 
key  segments  in  nature's  delicate  pres- 
ervation cycle,  helping  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  human  pollution.  Approxi- 
mately 78  trees  are  needed  to  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  produce  the 
oxygen  needed  to  maintain  balance  in 
the  atmosphere  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  100,000  trees 
are  needed  to  cancel  the  atmospheric 
pollution  created  by  one  commercial 
jet  flsing  round  trip  from  New  York  to 
Ixw  Angeles. 

There  is  a  certain  q>irituaUty  about 
trees.  There  are  few  things  more  com- 
forting than  a  walk  through  a  forest. 
The  beauty  and  splendor  of  our  Na- 
tion's trees  have  inspired  some  of  lit- 
erature's most  moving  works.  Trees 
tower  over  us,  outlive  us,  and  in  many 
ways  represent  the  closest  link  to  eter- 
nity we  have  on  this  Earth.  By  plant- 
ing a  tree,  one  can  leave  a  lasting 
legacy  for  future  generations. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  founded 
Arbor  Day  over  a  century  ago,  said. 
"Other  holidays  repose  upon  the  past; 
Arbor  Day  proposes  for  the  future." 

Yet  the  statistics  documenting  forest 
damage  continue  to  grow  at  a  stagger- 
ing rate  the  world  over.  Trees  are 
often  leveled  in  the  sacred  name  of 
progress.  More  than  1  million  acres  of 
the  green  and  growing  are  paved  with 
masonry,  concrete,  and  asphalt  every 
year. 

These  trends  only  imderscore  the 
need  to  proclaim  an  annual  National 
Arbor  Day.  Besides  fueling  society's 
interest  related  to  broad  conservation 
purposes,  such  a  day  points  to  the 
need  for  all  citizens  of  all  ages  to 
maintAln  and  protect  portions  of  our 
great  national  forest  land.  It  is  a  day 
dedicated  to  trees,  their  beauty  and 
usefulness,  and  their  preservation.* 


TOWN  MEETINGS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Ver- 
mont town  meetings  serve  as  a  nation- 
al barometer  on  major  issues,  and  as 
an  example  of  an  inherent  strength  of 
our  grassroots  democracy. 

Recently,  Vermont  Educational  Tel- 
evision [ETV]  devoted  a  program  to 
this  unique  institution. 

On  March  7,  citizens  from  all  over 
Vermont  traveled  to  the  ETV  studio  in 
Winooski  to  debate,  in  a  town  meeting 
format,  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  Vermonters  favor  that  the 
United  States  renounce  the  option  of 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

After  a  spirited  debate,  viewers  were 
asked  to  vote  on  the  resolution  by  call- 
ing the  studio.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming; 334  favored  the  resolution, 
72  were  against  it. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  agree 
with  the  resolution,  it  is  clear  that  this 
participatory  format  has  wide  audi- 
ence apt>eal,  and  reinforces  the  spirit 
of  democracy  that  continues  to  flour- 
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tab  In  Vennont,  tuid.  I  believe  strongly, 
throughout  our  Nation.9 


VERY  SPECIAL  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15.  1985.  the  Third  Annual  Very  Spe- 
cial Arts  Festival  will  be  held  in  De- 
troit. This  event  Is  designed  to  allow 
individuals  an  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence various  art  forms  and  to  share  in. 
personal  creative  expression.  Over  500 
handicapped  children,  their  parents, 
and  teachers  will  gather  to  enjoy 
hands  on  activities  in  both  visxial  and 
performing  arts  at  the  Community 
Arts  Building  of  the  Michigan  State 
Fair  Grounds. 

This  event  crilminates  months  of 
planning  and  In-school  workshops 
where  both  teachers  and  students 
have  learned  creative  arts  and  person- 
al expression  from  professional  artists. 
The  day  long  festival  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Detroit  Recreation  Department. 
Detroit  Public  Schools.  Wayne  County 
Intermediate  Schools.  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit,  Michigan  Council  for  the 
Arts.  New  Detroit  Inc..  Michigan  Alli- 
ance for  Arts  in  Education.  Southeast 
Michigan  Arts  Forum.  Wayne  State 
University.  Michigan  State  Fair,  and 
Young  Audiences  of  Michigan. 

The  Detroit  Very  Special  Arts  Festi- 
val is  part  of  a  national  concept  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Committee  on 
Arts  With  the  Handicapped. 

The  Michigan  project  began  in  1977 
with  two  intermediate  school  districts 
pUotlng  arts  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. Today,  there  are  26  sites 
throughout  the  State  with  over  18.000 
students  and  2.500  educators  partici- 
pating. 

This  year's  event  will  Include  over  20 
professional  artists  and  50  community 
volunteers  who  will  operate  art  station 
workshops  in  the  areas  of  music,  dance 
and  movement,  drama,  puppetry, 
printing,  clowning,  acrylics,  and  other 
vls\ial  art  forms.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  performances  by  handicapped-  and 
nonhandlcapped-art  groups,  and  stu- 
dent art  work  will  be  displayed. 

Through  the  arts,  both  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  individuals  can 
participate  as  equals  without  regard  to 
physical  strength  and  abUlty.  while  ex- 
periencing the  same  feelings  of  satis- 
faction, creative  expression,  and  self- 
worth.  It  is  important  that  we  realize 
the  arts  are  an  important  part  of  the 
fabric  of  life. 

I  salute  those  Individuals  responsible 
for  making  this  event  a  success,  pro- 
viding exceptional  learning  experi- 
ences for  all  those  involved.* 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION— ORDER 
OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  indicat- 
ed to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  there  would  be  no  further  action 
on  this  measure  tonight.  We  shall 
come  in  at  9:30  a.m.  We  shall  be  back 
on  the  resolution  at  10  o'clock.  I  guess 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  first  amend- 
ment tomorrow  will  be  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. There  are  a  number  of  Members 
on  each  side  who  would  like  to  offer 
the  Social  Security  amendment.  I  have 
bee>i  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkims]. 
There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
on  this  side.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assimie 
that  wUl  be  the  first  amendment  of- 
fered tomorrow,  then  we  hope  to  move 
on  to  a  few  other  amendments. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
patience.  Again.  I  indicate  to  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  it  is  my 
hope  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
budget  resolution.  It  does  not  look  like 
we  wUl  be  able  to  do  it  this  week,  but 
if  we  can.  we  will  stay  in  late  tomor- 
row night  and  late  on  Thursday  night. 
I  am  aware  of  a  niunber  of  concerns 
about  midaftemoon  Friday  and 
beyond,  and  perhaps  we  can  address 
those.  I  will  be  visiting  with  the  distln- 
gxilshed  minority  leader  sometime 
before  tomorrow  ends,  but  I  would 
plan  tomorrow  night  to  be  here  quite 
late  because  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
votes.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  have 
enough  notice  now  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  tomorrow  and  Thursday 
well  Into  the  evening,  say.  10.  11.  mid- 
night those  2  nights.  There  will  be  no 
more  votes  tonight. 


there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 

minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OKDEX  rOK  MtCKSS  UKTIL  »:30  KM. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  imtll  9:30  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday,  May  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

OROnt  FOR  KBCOOHITIOH  OF  SEHATOB  PKOXM IRK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  further  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRi]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROra  rOR  ROUTIHX  MORNING  BUSIRRSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
order  for  Mr.  Proxmiri:,  if  time  per- 
mits, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  DOLE.  Following  routine  morn- 
ing business,  I  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32,  the  budget  resolution.  I  say  very 
earnestly  that  rollcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day,  and  into 
the  evening  tomorrow  evening,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  rollcall  votes 
could  occur  before  the  hour  of  12 
noon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  we 
stand  in  recess,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  9:30  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  to  re- 
convene on  Wednesday,  May  1.  1985, 
at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  AprU  30,  1985: 

DoAKTMnrr  or  Stats 

Robert  L.  Pugh,  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  cIsm 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania 

Trs  Judiciast 

Samuel  B.  Sterrett.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  VS.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring is  years  after  he  takes  office  reap- 
pointment. 

CoPYRioHT  Royalty  Tusuiial 

Rose  Marie  Monk,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September 
27,  1984,  vice  Thomas  C.  Brennan.  term  ex- 
pired. 

Postal  Rats  Commission 

Pattl  Blrge  Tyson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  November  22,  19W, 
vice  Jamea  H.  Duffy,  term  expired 
In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Iraportance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Polndexter.  30S-32- 
0503/1110,  UA  Navy. 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

opnoxiSA 

Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  AprU  18, 
1985,  they  were  kind  enough  to  pub- 
lish an  article  I  wrote.  I  feel  so  deeply 
about  the  contents  that  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  have  the  article  Included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Tbx  Democrats'  Furtnuc  It  Must  Be 

Earned 

(By  Charles  E.  Bennett) 

Too  much  strident  rhetoric  has  been 
wasted  lately  on  how  and  if  the  Democratic 
Party  can  recapture  the  voters'  respect  at 
the  ballot  box.  Too  little  has  been  said 
about  whether  we  deserve  that  resi>ect. 

Some  have  said  that  the  party  has  drifted 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  political 
values,  which,  they  say,  are  now  more  close- 
ly mirrored  by  the  Republican  Party.  They 
conclude  that  the  Democrats  should  adopt  a 
course  of  middle  ground,  more  in  Une  with 
the  Republicans.  Future  electoral  victories 
will  not  come  about  because  Democrats 
become  more  like  Republicans. 

Our  party  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  method  of  a  party  Is  to  win  elections— 
the  purpose  of  a  party  Is  to  find  the  truth  of 
public  weal  and  to  achieve  It.  This  Is  what 
should  Interest  Democrats  today,  and  as  we 
fulfill  that  purpose  we  will  win  at  the  ballot 
box. 

In  addition  to  the  Issues,  fresh  and  dy- 
namic candidates  are  Important,  too.  Noth- 
ing underscores  this  more  than  the  current, 
popular  President.  With  such  new  faces  as 
Bill  Bradley,  Richard  Oephardt,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV,  and  Charles  Robb,  not  to 
mention  those  who  have  already  aspired  in 
this  arena,  the  Democratic  Party  is  liardly 
lacking  In  good  presidential  prospects. 

But  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  strong 
candidates  with  popular  concerns  is  not  to 
say  that  one  party  should  ape  the  other.  It 
Is  Important  that  we  have  two  strong  politi- 
cal parties.  Demi>crat8  are  proud  to  trace 
their  origins  to  the  early  1790s,  when  the 
party  helped  achieve  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Those  were  days  of  political 
philosophy.  In  which  the  Newcastle  Patriot- 
ic Society  wisely  resolved  that  "the  collision 
of  opposite  opinions  produces  the  spark 
which  lights  the  torch  of  truth." 

The  Democratic  Party  today  must  help 
light  the  torch  of  truth  for  our  times. 

As  the  future  becomes  the  present,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  political  party  change  and 
new  duties  must  be  matched  with  proven 
ideals.  Instead  of  synthesizing  views,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  stagnated  with  a  pro- 
liferation of  voices,  positions,  and  programs, 
some  of  which  outlived  their  usefulness. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has  recently  es- 
poused a  new  stance  of  moderation.  But  it  is 
not  Just  moderation  we  need.  We  need  a 
firm  dedication  to  principles  and  the  leader- 
ship of  people  who  have  supported  those 
principles  and  our  nominees  even  though 
unfavorable  climates. 


The  failure  to  do  our  own  housecleanlng 
gave  Ronald  Reagan  a  target  of  opportuni- 
ty. Calling  himself  a  conservative,  he  was 
elected  to  cut  the  fat  from  a  bureaucratic, 
tax-hungry  government,  an  objective  still 
desired  by  Americans.  Former  Congress- 
woman  Barbara  Jordan  expressed  it  best 
when  she  said,  "People  do  not  want  to  have 
great  new  spending  programs.  That  is  not 
our  future.  People  want  lean  and  mean  gov- 
ernment." 

President  Reagan  is  no  conservative.  He  is 
a  radical.  Witness  his  1981  tax  bill,  the  most 
radical  fiscal  measure  effected  by  any  US 
government.  How  radical  was  it?  Because  of 
that  bill,  the  General  Electric  Company 
paid  no  taxes  at  all  for  a  three  year  period— 
1981  through  1983— on  its  $6.5  billion  net 
income;  other  coriwratlons  have  done  even 
better,  while  many  middle-income  people 
are  worse  off  than  before. 

Further  evidence  of  Reagan's  radicalism 
shows  up  in  his  recent  MX  victory.  Billions 
of  dollars  will  now  be  siphoned  from  neces- 
sary systems  for  this  highly  vulnerable  and 
faulted  weapon,  which  adds  redundancy  to 
US  nuclear  deterrence.  Meanwhile,  there 
continues  to  exist  a  dangerous  deficiency  in 
our  conventional  capability. 

These  two  defense  errors  are  tied  togeth- 
er. Oen.  Bernard  Rogers,  NATO  commander 
in  Ehirope,  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  So- 
viets could  overrun  Europe  in  a  matter  of 
days.  The  US  planned  response  is  to  go 
quickly  and  without  hesitation  to  nuclear 
war.  It  was  a  dangerously  radical  scheme  of 
the  President  to  spend  that  money  on  a  dis- 
aster like  the  MX  instead  of  on  the  conven- 
tional weapons  that  could  help  prevent  a 
nuclear  war.  No  country  can  win  a  nuclear 
war. 

By  championing  conventional  deterrence 
without  abandoning  nuclear  deterrence, 
Democrats  accurately  show  themselves  to 
be  strong  on  defense,  much  stronger  than 
an  administration  which  asserts  that  it  will 
be  the  first  nation  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

A  second  plank  of  a  proposed  Democratic 
platform  would  address  the  deficit.  All 
Presidents,  from  Washington  through 
Carter,  amassed  a  national  debt  of  only  a 
trillion  dollars.  Ronald  Reagan,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  1981  tax  cut  bill,  has  doubled 
the  national  debt.  This,  of  course,  with  the 
help  of  those  congressmen  who  voted  for  it. 
I  did  not. 

There  are  several  bills  pending  before 
Congress  that  could  help  reduce  the  debt  by 
tax  reform.  HR  18,  for  example,  Is  essential- 
ly a  reform  bill  that  taxes  only  the  well-to- 
do  who  have  esca(>ed  all  taxes,  and  It  would 
bring  in  about  $125  billion  over  the  next 
five  years.  In  a  poll  last  month,  more  than 
79  percent  voted  for  a  reform  like  this,  the 
highest  figure  for  any  item  in  the  poll. 
Democrats  should  seize  the  public's  support 
for  this  issue  and  waste  no  time  in  enacting 
legislation. 

Finally,  along  with  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture that  would  allow  us  to  fight  when  at- 
tacked (and  not  resort  to  the  immorality 
that  Is  nuclear  destruction)  and  a  strong 
fiscal  policy  against  the  deficit,  we  Demo- 
crats should  try  to  have  legislative  answers 
in  the  tradition  of  the  idealistic  heritage  of 
the  party. 

Democrats  must  not  turn  their  backs  on 
people  who  are  being  left  behind  as  our 


"Great  Society"  takes  strides  into  the 
future.  While  technology  may  improve  life 
for  most  Americans,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  rest  of  us  must  benefit  as  weU. 
Every  American  should  have  a  real  chance 
to  strive  to  become  a  vital  working  part  of 
the  great  future  of  the  American  experi- 
ment. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  ensure  that  all  who 
want  to  work  can  find  a  reasonable  income 
from  employment,  preferably  In  the  private 
sector.  Subsidies  should  not  be  ruled  out 
For  instance,  I  have  a  bill  in  Congress  that 
would  take  back  some  of  the  excessive  tax 
write-offs  of  the  1981  tax  bill  unless  each 
corporation  that  t>eneflts  could  demonstrate 
that  new  Jobs  had  been  provided  by  the 
windfall. 

Otir  platform  should  be  that  simple. 
Think  of  It,  a  national  platform  for  the 
Democratic  Party  with  only  15  words: 
strong  national  defense,  war  on  deficits  and 
waste,  and  a  lifting  hand  to  willing  workers. 
Our  1984  platform  had  so  many  words— 33 
pages  of  them— that  I,  for  one,  never  read  it. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  Alexis  de  Too- 
quevllle  wrote  something  that  has  special 
meaning  for  our  party  today:  "The  political 
parties  which  I  style  great  are  those  which 
cling  to  principles  more  than  consequences: 
to  general,  and  not  to  especial  cases;  to 
ideas,  and  not  to  men.  These  parties  are 
usually  distinguished  by  a  nobler  character, 
by  more  generous  panlons,  more  genuine 
convictions." 

That  is  the  kind  of  party  the  Democrats 
have  been.  We  will  win  again  at  the  ballot 
box— not  because  we  pander  to  every  pass- 
ing request  but  because  we  have  high  princi- 
ples and  stand  squarely  behind  them.  To 
paraphrase  John  Houseman's  TV  commer- 
cial, we  will  meet  with  success  when  and  if 
we  earn  it.* 


BOSTON  SCHOLAR  COMMENTS 
ON  WELFARE  AND  THE  POOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Uf  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSKirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Boston  Herald  for  Sunday,  April  28, 
1985,  Dean  Huble  Jones  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work  at  Boston  University 
published  an  insightful  article  on  the 
question  of  welfare. 

Hubie  Jones  is  a  man  who  has  done 
important  work  in  Massachusetts  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  and 
he  is  a  careful  scholar  as  well  as  a  pas- 
sionate advocate.  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
guments he  makes  are  extremely  per- 
suasive, both  with  regard  to  welfare 
and  with  regard  to  the  broader  issue 
of  the  role  of  Government,  and  I  ask 
that  these  remarks  be  printed  here. 


#  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Mefflt>er  on  the  floor. 
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Pooa  LuxtnuATB  On  Wkltakx?  Nomoiss 
(By  Huble  Jonea) 

Two  weeks  aco.  VA  Sen.  0«nlel  Patrick 
Moynlhan  and  Marian  Wricht  EdelmAn, 
president  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund. 
cmme  to  Harvard  University  and  sounded 
the  alarm  concerning  the  tragic  plight  of 
famlllea  and  children  in  America. 

Indeed  the  stAtlatlcal  evidence  Is  disturb- 
ing. Some  13.3  million  children,  one  out  of 
five,  live  In  poverty— an  Increase  of  3.3  mil- 
lion since  1V7B.  Close  to  half  of  our  mAr- 
riages  end  In  divorce  or  separation.  More 
than  13  million  children  are  growing  up  in 
female-headed  households  and  S6  percent  of 
these  children  are  poor. 

More  American  children  die  each  year 
from  poverty  than  from  traffic  fatalities 
and  siikdde  combined.  In  1983.  l.S  mUllon 
children  were  reported  abused  and  neglect- 
ed, an  Increase  of  200.000  from  the  year 
before. 

One  out  of  every  30  pregnant  women  and 
one  out  of  every  10  black  pregnant  women 
receive  either  no  pre-natal  care  or  none 
until  the  final  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

Based  on  current  trends.  300.000  Ameri- 
can babies  wUl  die  In  the  next  six  years,  pri- 
marily because  they  are  bom  too  small  to 
siirvive.  Half  of  the  500.000  yearly  teenage 
births  are  to  unmarried  teenagers.  Less  than 
half  of  black  pre-school  children  are  ade- 
quately immunized  against  dlptheria,  per- 
tussis, tetanus  and  polio. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  To  what  can  we  at- 
tribute this  stunning  decline  in  the  quaUty 
of  living  for  so  many  among  us? 

Many  commentators.  David  Brudnoy 
among  them,  blame  governmental  Interven- 
tion as  the  ciilprlt.  They  claim  that  welfare 
benefits  and  social  programs  have  robbed 
people  of  Incentives  to  work  and  to  achieve 
self-development,  creating  an  enduring  class 
of  parasites.  They  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve that  the  poor  luxuriate  on  welfare  ben- 
efits Indefinitely.  This  Is  all  sheer  nonsense. 

Only  3.7  million  families— a  fraction  of  all 
poor  families— are  reached  by  welfare  assist- 
ance. More  than  half  of  these  families  are 
white.  AFDC  benefits  reach  7  million  chil- 
dren, only  53  percent  of  poor  children.  Each 
year,  about  one-third  of  all  APDC  families 
leave  the  rolls  and  are  replaced  by  other 
families.  A  national  study  found  that  half  of 
the  families  on  AFDC  sUy  in  the  program 
for  less  than  two  years. 

These  facts  confirm  that  welfare  pay- 
menU  are  primarily  meeting  a  temporary 
need  for  economic  support  as  families  pre- 
pare themselves  for  more  Independent 
living.  Nevertheless,  myths  die  hard  and  the 
critics  continue  to  say.  Once  on  welfare, 
always  on  welfare. 

In  most  states  AFDC  payments  are  intol- 
erably low  and  fall  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  basic  human  needs.  The  max- 
imum AFDC  benefit  for  a  family  of  three  Is 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  poverty  level  In 
all  but  four  states.  Even  the  combined  value 
of  food  stamps  and  AFDC  Is  less  than  the 
federal  poverty  level  in  every  sUte  except 
Alaska.  Because  benefits  have  not  kept  pace 
with  inflation,  families  receiving  them  have 
lost  one-third  of  their  purchasing  power 
since  1970. 

In  short,  the  crisis  we  face  Is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  crumbling  economic  fotinda- 
tlon  upon  which  the  family  rests.  Structural 
unemployment— a  permanent  feature  of  the 
American  economy— denies  at  least  8  million 
citixens  access  to  Jobs.  Research  studies 
have  shown  that  all  Americans  are  imbued 
with  a  strong  work  orientation  and  would 
rather  work  at  a  decent  Job  than  take  a  gov- 
ernment dole  but  the  Jobs  are  not  there. 
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Furthermore,  the  Income  of  the  working 
poor  is  being  eroded  by  an  unfair  tax 
system.  Today,  a  family  of  four  (two  par- 
ents, two  children)  with  earned  income  at 
the  1984  poverty  level  of  $10,813  pays  $1,078 
In  federal  taxes:  10  percent  of  its  Income. 
Five  years  ago.  this  same  family  with  earn- 
ings at  the  1979  poverty  line  paid  federal 
taxes  of  leas  than  3  percent  of  Its  Income. 

Due  to  President  Reagan's  tax  policy,  no 
other  income  group  has  suffered  such  an  in- 
creasing tax  burden  during  this  time.  In 
contrast,  the  IMl  tax  law  resulted  in  the 
corporate  share  of  federal  revenues  falling 
by  half —and  some  corporations  continue  to 
pay  little  or  no  taxes. 

The  Social  Security  tax  which  is  a  flat- 
rate,  regressive  tax  has  Increased  substan- 
tially over  the  last  30  years,  thus  taking  a 
growing  share  of  the  earnings  of  low-income 
workers,  as  well  as  others. 

The  economic  foundation  for  families  has 
been  further  undermined  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration s  cutbacks  in  social  programs 
and  Income  benefits  targeted  for  poor  fami- 
lies and  children.  Including  the  AFDC  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  childhood  nutrition, 
health  care,  youth  and  adult  Job  training, 
etc.  The  current  Reagan  budget  proposes 
more  cuts  in  social  programs  that  benefit 
low  Income  citizens. 

The  Reagan  administration's  new  Bible  Is 
Charles  Murray's  recent  book.  "Losing 
Oround."  Murray  claims  that  social  prob- 
lems have  grown  worse  over  the  years  be- 
cause of  the  federal  government's  social  pro- 
grams and  welfare  benefits.  He  advocates 
the  dismantling  of  the  strategy  of  govern- 
mental intervention  to  assist  citizens  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

The  "nothing  works"  crowd  should  consid- 
er the  foUowinr  millions  of  elderly  citizens 
and  children  escaped  poverty  in  the  1980s 
and  1970b  because  of  Social  Security  and 
medical  entitlements. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  federal  government 
exists  to  carry  out  four  basic  functions, 
among  others:  ( 1 )  provide  goods  and  services 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  (3)  protect 
its  citizens  from  Internal  and  external  dan- 
ger*, (3)  support  a  healthy  economy  and  (4) 
decide  how  much  and  In  what  ways  it  wUl 
tax  Its  citizens  to  provide  services. 

Consequently,  government  Is  an  interven- 
tionist invention  designed  to  make  choices 
that  Impact  on  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens. 
The  eternal  debate  Is  always  about  whether 
governmental  policy  choices  distribute  bene- 
fits and  burdens  fairly  across  the  citizenry- 
a  debate  no  leas  vigorous  In  1985  than  in 
1886. 

Since  the  Oreat  Depression.  It  has  been 
accepted  that  when  private  market  dynam- 
ics overlook  or  overburden  any  segment  of 
the  population  the  government  must  act  as 
a  powerful  corrective  to  reverse  negative 
conditions. 

The  debate  about  how  government  should 
intervene  In  carrying  out  Its  basic  responsi- 
bilities Is  always  permissible  and  under- 
standable. But  that  debate  should  be  based 
on  solid  facts  not  mytha 

There  Is  no  room  for  debate  about  wheth- 
er government  has  a  right  to  intervene  to 
improve  the  lot  of  families  and  children  be- 
cause that  Is  given  by  virtue  of  the  pream- 
ble of  the  n.S.  Constitution  which  states 
that  the  federal  government  exists  "to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare." 

The  tragic  conditions  for  American  fami- 
lies and  children  will  not  change  for  the 
better  without  government  intervention 
that  distributes  benefits  and  burdens  more 
fairly  to  those  citizens  at  the  middle  and 
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bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  Not  to  do  so 
risks  losing  more  ground  and  the  soul  of  the 
nation.* 


OUN8  VERSUS  BUTTER 
TRADEOFF 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  ITKW  YORK 
IH  THX  HOOSK  OF  RKPRXSEIfTATIVXS 

ruesday,  Ajnil  30,  19S5 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year.  Seymour  Melman,  a  professor  of 
Industrial  engineering  at  Columbia 
University  In  New  York  does  a  simima- 
ry  of  the  possible  exchanges  In  social 
and  health  services  that  could  be  made 
for  different  defense  expendltiu^s.  His 
summary  of  the  guns  versus  butter 
tradeoffs  should  make  each  and  every 
one  of  us  stop  and  consider  Just  what 
it  is  that  we  give  up  when  we  decide  to 
spend  money  on  weapons. 

Public  works  have  long  been  evaluat- 
ed In  terms  of  the  cost/benefit  ratios 
that  can  be  anticipated.  A  dam.  a  road, 
or  any  other  project  comes  with  costs 
and  is  supposed  to  produce  benefits. 
Generally,  a  public  project  Is  not  pur- 
sued If  it  does  not  produce  benefits 
greater  than  the  costs.  Perhaps  we 
might  utilize  this  mode  of  analysis  in 
evaluating  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
defense  expenditures. 

Professor  Melman's  annual  essay  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  23.  19881 
Th«  Bcrraa  That's  Tkadxd  Oft  rom  Ovns 

(By  Seymour  Melman) 
In  a  long  national  sleep.  Americans  have 
dreamed  that  the  nation  could  have  both 
guns  and  butter  Indefinitely- that  military 
spending  Is  an  efficient  device  for  spurring 
the  whole  economy  But  President  Reagan's 
militarism  has  shattered  this  hoary  illusion. 
Not  only  is  it  literally  taking  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  children,  it  also  Is  severely 
damaging  the  whole  economy  and  Imposing 
a  wide  range  of  punishing  social  costs. 

Nowhere  Is  the  contradiction  better 
shown  than  in  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed fiscal  1988  budget,  which  could  cut 
$33  billion  from  civilian  obligations  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  military- this  at  a  time 
when  diverse  Industries  are  toppling  like 
dominoes,  when  the  nation's  epidemic  non- 
competltlveneas  is  smashing  chances  for 
productive  livelihoods  for  minions  of  people. 
In  other  words,  the  budget  offers  more  evi- 
dence that  Pentagon  spending  still  relent- 
lessly loots  the  means  of  production.  Even  if 
Capitol  Hill  negotiations  with  the  White 
House  manage  to  shave  some  dollars,  the 
final  figures  are  not  likely  to  alter  the  basic 
pattern  significantly. 

All  the  while,  the  Government  carefully 
avoids  any  discussion  of  an  alternative  to 
the  arms  race  and  continued  economic 
decay:  coupling  a  Joint  process  of  agreed 
arms  reduction  with  conversion  from  a  mili- 
tary to  a  civilian  economy. 

The  guns-or-butter  choice  once  consigned 
to  a  timeless  future  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored, for  the  "long  run"  is  now,  and  the 
nation  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  as  the  ac- 
companying sample  of  the  trade-offs  gener- 
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ated  by  the  Administration's  budgets  illus- 
trates. 

460  meals  for  the  homeless  in  Orand  Cen- 
tral Terminal— $439— One  IS5-mm.  (conven- 
tional) high-explosive  shell. 

The  Senate  Republicans'  1988  budget  pro- 
posal for  freezing  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments In  Social  Security  and  similar  pension 
payments,  which  would  push  420.000  people 
into  poverty,  plus  suggested  cuts  in  farm- 
income  subsidies  as  well  as  in  Federal  funds 
for  housing— $25  billion— The  MX  Peace- 
keeper missile  program. 

Proposed  cut  in  funds  for  mass-transit  sys- 
tems—$2.8  bllUon— Navy  (EA6B)  Airplane 
program  for  surveillance  and  communica- 
tions Jamming. 

Proposed  1986  cuts  in  giiaranteed  student 
loans  and  In  campus-based  financial  aid  for 
students— $2.3  billion— 1986  budget  for  the 
M-l  Abrams  heavy  tank. 

Proposed  1986  .cuts  in  funds  for  veterans' 
medical  care  and  housing— $336  million— 220 
Phoenix  air-to-air  missiles. 

Proposed  1986-87  cuts  in  Federal  funding 
for  subsidized  lunches  for  New  York  City 
school-children— $8.7  million— 800  Army 
multiple-launch  rockets. 

Proposed  1986  cut  in  Medicare  services— 
$4  billion— Proposed  low-altitude  antisatel- 
llte  weapons. 

Proposed  cuts  in  small-business  loans  and 
Job  Corps  services— $1.1  billion— The  De- 
partment of  Defense's  Latin  American  pro- 
grams for  1986. 

Proposed  Federal  cuts  in  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped,  and  the  cut  in 
energy  assistance  for  poor  people— $1.6  bil- 
lion—One  projected  (I^HD-l)  Marine  am- 
phibious assault  ship. 

1982-86  cuts  in  federal  Job  training  and  in 
funds  for  public-service  employment  in  New 
York  aty— $1.2  bUllon-18  Navy  P-14  Jet 
fighters  in  1986. 

The  proposed  1986  cut  in  Amtrak  and  In 
modernization  of  the  Northeastern  railway 
corridor— $741  million— 26  Navy  air-cushion 
landing  craft. 

Proposed  1986  cuts  in  natural-resource 
and  In  environmental  controls,  and  in  recre- 
aUonal  facilities— $1.4  billion— The  Army's 
1986  funding  for  chemical-bacteriological 
weapons  and  research,  and  for  rebuilding  48 
(CH-47)  heavy-lift  helicopters. 

Proposed  elimination  of  the  Federal  share 
of  a  16-year  national  plan  for  sewage  treat- 
ment to  meet  minimum  Clean  Water  Act 
standards— $30  billion— The  Navy's  Aegis 
(CO-47)  cruiser  program. 

Proposed  1986  cut  in  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  research  and 
control  activities— $10  million— 5  air- 
launched  cruise  missllea 

Mayor  Koch's  10-year  plan  repairing  New 
York  aty's  infrastructure— $40.8  billion— 
The  Stealth  radar  evading  bomber  program. 

Federal  funds  needed  by  Connecticut  for 
rebuilding  bridges  and  roads— $3.7  billion— 
1986  planned  research  and  development  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  initiative  ("Star 
Wars")  program. 

Annual  additional  funding  needed  to 
abate  deterioration  In  Federal,  state  and 
local  public  faculties— $18  billion— 3  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers  with  their  planes 
and  support  ships,  plus  the  Navy's  antisub- 
marine-airplane (P-3C)  program. 

Annual  additional  funds  needed  to  restore 
acceptable  maintenance  of  New  York  City's 
public  schools— $440  million— 2B-1B  inter- 
continental bombers. 

Governor  Cluomo's  plan  for  new  low- 
Income  housing  in  New  York  aty— $4  bU- 
Uon— Half  of  the  1986  funding  for  additions 
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to  the  United  States'  stock  of  37,000  nuclear 
warheads. 

Estimated  cost  of  cleaning  up  10,000  toxic- 
waste  dumps  that  contaminate  the  nation's 
soil  and  water— $100  billion— The  Navy's 
Trident  II  submarine  and  F-18  Jet  fighter 
programs. 

Proposed  1986-88  cut  in  New  York  City 
Medicaid  funding,  reducing  medteal  services 
to  the  poor— $1.2  billion— Half  of  the  Air 
Force's  1986  heavy-transport  (C-5B)  air- 
plane budget. 

1982-85  cuts  In  Federal  income  and  nutri- 
tion programs  that  left  20  million  people 
hungry  among  the  35.3  million  living  in  pov- 
erty—$12.2  billion— The  Army's  Patriot 
ground-to-air  missile  system. 

Estimated  cost  of  renovating  an  average 
five-r(X)m  medium-income  Manhattan  West 
Side  apartment— $42,287— One  (F-16  Jet 
fighter)  antenna  pulley  puller  tool;  one  an- 
tenna clamp  alignment  tool:  one  antenna 
puller  height  gauge:  one  antenna  hexagon 
wrench. 

What  is  needed  to  abate  the  growth  of 
hunger  a  one-third  increase  in  funding  for 
the  Federal  school-lunch  program,  food- 
stamp  program,  and  Women,  Infants  and 
Children  (WIC)  program— $5.3  billion- The 
Army's  single-channel  ground  and  airborne 
radio  system.* 


SOIilDARITY  RIDES  THE 
AIRWAVES 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

ornw  jKRsrr 

Ilf  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRXSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER,  Mr,  Speaker,  so 
ubiquitous  are  social  controls  in  the 
cities  of  Poland  that  an  observer 
might  well  wonder  how  he  is  to  distin- 
guish the  General  Jaruzelskl  regime 
without  martial  law  from  the  General 
JaruzelsU  regime  with  it.  But  even 
four  decades  of  effort  have  not  sup- 
pressed the  natural  splritedness  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Polish  nation,  and 
people  the  world  over  greet  with  hope 
every  suggestion  of  independence  or 
resistance  In  Poland. 

I  would  like  the  Record  for  today  to 
Include  this  recent  dispatch  from 
Munich  by  coliunnlsts  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak.  It  offers  a  fascinat- 
ing view  Into  the  Polish  imderground. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  24, 19851 
SoLioAiuTT  Risks  the  AiawAvn 

MtnncR.— A  video  transmitter  from  Soli- 
darity's daring  underground  was  smuggled 
to  the  roof  of  a  Warsaw  buUdlng  recently 
and  flashed  the  message  "Solidarity  Sur- 
vives!" onto  the  TV  screens  of  Polish  view- 
ers of  the  govemment-contolled  evening 
"news." 

This  and  other  embarrassing  penetrations 
of  government  TV  and  radio  throughout 
Poland  show  that  the  most  active  under- 
ground movement  in  history  against  an  en- 
trenched communist  regime  is  maldng  a 
mockery  of  Warsaw's  claim  to  control  every 
aspect  of  Polish  life. 

VSHien  we  were  barred  this  month  from  en- 
tering Poland  because  the  regime  of  Gen. 
Wojclech  JaruzelslLi  denied  our  request  for 
a  visa,  it  was  in  effect  the  imposition  of  cen- 
sorship. So  we  came  to  the  next  best  place 
for  a  l(X)k  at  communism's  worst  and  harsh- 
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est  casualty— and  at  the  Solidarity  under- 
ground movement,  which  will  not  go  away. 
That  place  is  Munich,  and  in  Munich  It  is 
the  D.S.-flnanced  Radio  Free  Europe.  The 
radio  is  the  indispensable  source  of  news 
that  keeps  some  people  of  Poland  informed 
atwut  what  other  people  of  Poland  are 
doing  to  advance  the  communist  world's 
most  courageous  resistance. 

Portable  transmitters,  both  video  and 
radio,  are  gifts  smuggled  into  Poland  courte- 
sy of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  anticommunlst 
president.  Lane  Klrkland.  They  fit  into  a 
small  attache  case  and  are  capable  of  send- 
ing a  steady  signal  for  four  minutes  on  fre- 
quencies used  for  the  regime's  own  news 
broadcasts.  Solidarity  activists,  facing  the 
risk  of  JaU  or  worse  if  they  get  caught  with 
the  transmitters,  have  worked  out  an  Inge- 
nious safeguard:  a  transmitter  is  placed  in  a 
high  building,  the  antenna  stuck  out  a 
window.  The  broadcast  begins  with  the 
touch  of  a  button,  and  the  operator  leaves. 

When  the  police  arrive,  the  four-minute 
broadcast  has  run  its  course,  getting  word 
through  to  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  or 
more  that  one  of  the  world's  most  ruthless 
and  proficient  secret  police  is  unable  to  si- 
lence public  dissent.  The  poUce  get  the 
transmitter,  but  the  conspirator  moves  on. 
unknown  and  unscarred. 

The  anti-Jaruzelski  underground  move- 
ment is  a  wondrous  instrument  in  its  diversi- 
ty, resilience  and  ubiquity.  Almost  every- 
thing it  does  worth  noting  Is  a  topic  for 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Consider  the  under- 
ground press,  one  leading  publisher  of 
which  was  reportedly  arrested  on  April  13  as 
he  visited  his  children  in  a  Warsaw  apart- 
ment. But  for  every  clandestine  publisher  of 
forbidden  words  arrested,  a  dozen  more  are 
violating  Jaruzelski's  censors. 

There  are,  we  were  informed  here,  an  av- 
erage of  no  less  than  1,000  pages  every  week 
of  government-banned,  underground  materi- 
al being  sent  to  Radio  Free  Europe  alone, 
and  that  must  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total.  Between  January  1982  and  last 
June,  600  complete  books,  every  one  a  pros- 
pect for  government  book-burning,  were 
published  and  sent  hand-to-hand  around 
the  most  decentralized  dissident  movement 
in  the  world.  Included  were  works  by  Arthur 
Koestler,  Alexander  Solzhenitzyn.  Mllovan 
DJUas,  Jan  Nowak,  a  hero  of  Poland's  under- 
ground in  World  War  II,  and  many  Soviet 
and  Czechoslovak  dissidents. 

The  uncxnsorsble  underground  movement 
may  not  be  quite  so  pervasive  and  vibrant  as 
in  the  days  when  martial  law  was  imposed 
by  the  bankrupt  Jaruzelskl  regime  in  De- 
cember 1981.  Its  Importance  today,  however, 
may  be  even  greater  as  a  demonstration  of 
popular  expression  at  a  time  when  expres- 
sion of  any  kind  is  more  forbidden  even 
than  three  years  ago. 

Evidence  for  this  is  a  document  titled 
"The  Danger  in  the  Social-Political  Sphere 
in  1985,"  dated  March  18.  Distribution  was 
limited  to  top  government  and  Communist 
Party  officials.  It  describes  Jaruzelski's 
nightmare:  the  apathy  of  the  Polish  people 
in  following  their  government's  bidding:  the 
failure  of  political  and  cultural  organs  spon- 
sored by  the  regime:  costly  sabotage  of  eco- 
nomic programs:  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Jaruzelski's  nightmare  translates  into  the 
dreams  of  the  underground  movement- 
alive,  well  and  uncensorable.* 
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HONORING  PRANK  E.  MUNOZ 
UPON  RECEIVING  THE  MEXI- 
CAN-AMERICAN BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION'S BENITO  JUAREZ 
AWARD 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAurommA 

or  THK  HOOSS  or  RZPRKSZIfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  honored  to  participate  in  the 
awards  banquet  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Bar  Anoclation  where  they  pre- 
sented the  most  coverted  Benito 
Juares  Award  to  Attorney  Prank 
Munos. 

There  is  no  other  Individual  who  I 
think  is  more  deserving  than  Prank  in 
being  the  recipient  of  an  award  named 
after  a  great  Mexican  lawyer  partrlot 
who  rose  to  the  Presidency  of  Mexico. 
Prank  epitomizes  those  ideals  similar 
to  Juarez's  convictions  and  deep  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Prank  Munoz  was  bom 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1927.  the  fifth  of 
nine  brothers.  At  the  age  of  8  he  trav- 
eled every  day  with  his  family  the  long 
trek  from  Los  Angeles  to  La  Puente  to 
pick  walnuts.  Other  times  it  was  out  to 
Moore  Park  for  the  tomato  crop. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  quit  school  and 
went  to  work  in  the  shipyards  and 
warehouses  of  Los  Angeles. 

At  18  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  upon  discharge  he  qiilckly 
resimied  his  education,  returning  to 
earn  his  high  school  diploma  at  Roose- 
velt High  School. 

Working  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  he 
tolled  as  an  upholsterer  and  was  active 
in  his  union.  In  1950  he  married 
Cotmie  Prado,  raised  two  daughters 
Lillian  and  Sandra  and  finally  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  California  bar  in  1958.  In 
later  years  Diane  and  Lisa  were  bom. 

Prank  at  an  early  point  In  his  career 
was  an  active  political  and  community 
organizer,  that  is,  Mexican-American 
Political  Association  [MAPA],  Con- 
gress of  Mexican-American  Unity 
[CMAUl.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  [ACLUl,  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Community  Union  [TELACUl.  Mexi- 
can-American Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cation Pund  (MALDEFl.  California's 
for  Liberal  Representation  [CLR]  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
dty  of  Los  Angeles  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  people  today  en- 
tering the  legal  profession  will  take 
satisfaction  that  early  pioneers  like 
Prank  broke  down  the  doors  to  dis- 
crimination in  education,  in  the  legal 
profession,  in  the  judicial  system  by 
organizing  the  Mexican-American  Bar 
Association,  by  serving  on  the  national 
executive  board  of  MALDEP  in  its 
first  years  under  a  Pord  Poundation 
grant.  He  was  a  member  of  important 
lawyer  associations.  State  bar  commit- 
tees and  judicial  review  boards. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  two  prominent  Gover- 
nors of  California  have  seen  fit  to  ap- 
point Prank  to  Important  entities. 
Gov.  Edmund  "Pat"  Brown  named 
Prank  to  the  California  State  Social 
Welfare  Board  (1964-65);  Gov. 
Edmund  "Jerry"  Brown  named  him  to 
the  board  of  the  California  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  (1980-82). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
have  been  a  witness  to  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  this  man  through- 
out his  struggling  career,  his  caring 
family  and  his  commitment  to  the  bet- 
terment of  law.  Benito  Juarez  would 
have  been  proud  too.  Therefore,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  assembled  to  join  me 
in  wishing  Frank  Munoz  continued 
good  wishes.* 


HJl.  3164 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  mw  jnurr 

III  THX  HOUSX  OP  RZPRXSOrrATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently introdiiced  H.R.  2164.  a  bill  to 
accelerate  the  removal  of  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fuhds  from  the  unified 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  have 
taken  this  action  because  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  free  Social  Security 
from  the  politics  surrounding  budget 
debates,  and  to  maintain  public  faith 
in  the  security  of  the  public  trust  fund 
upon  which  36  million  senior  citizens 
depend. 

When  Social  Security  was  estab- 
lished in  1935.  it  was  an  independent 
agency,  and  its  fiscal  operations  were 
considered  in  a  separate  budget.  This 
independence  from  other  Pederal  pro- 
grams underscored  the  fact  that 
American  workers  had  earned  their 
benefits  through  contributions.  They 
were  not  subject  to  the  whims  and  in- 
consistencies of  economic  policy  and 
politics. 

With  the  inclusion  of  Social  Security 
in  the  unified  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  this  situation  was  fundamentally 
altered.  Almost  from  the  start,  critics 
of  the  unified  budget  claimed  it  was 
part  of  a  shell  game  devised  to  hide 
the  deficits  nm  up  by  the  Vietnam 
war.  Prom  its  inception,  the  unified 
budget  has  fostered  charges  and 
counter-charges  regarding  manipula- 
tion of  the  system  for  achieving  paper 
savings  in  Pederal  spending. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  charade 
to  stop.  Just  2  years  ago.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  return  financial 
soundness  to  Social  Security.  Yet  some 
are  again  asking  senior  citizens  to  sac- 
rifice in  order  to  hide  the  deficit 
spending  in  other  programs. 

This  situation  has  led  to  frustration 
and  outrage  for  current  beneficiaries. 
Every  day  I  receive  letters  from  senior 
citizens  expressing  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
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ness  and  confusion  over  the  future  of 
Social  Security,  and  aslLlng  why  Social 
Security  Is  a  tool  for  planning  the  Ped- 
eral budget. 

This  situation  is  completely  unfair 
to  senior  citizens.  The  longer  we 
permit  Social  Security  to  be  a  part  of 
the  budget  debate,  the  more  we 
damage  public  faith  in  this  vital  insti- 
tution. 

Robert  Ball,  former  commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  has  succinctly  stated 
this  point: 

People  are  paying  today  for  benefits 
which  may  not  come  due  for  forty  yean  or 
more.  They  need  to  have  confidence  that 
theae  payment*  will  be  made.  The  contribu- 
tors can  hardly  be  expected  to  retain  confi- 
dence In  Social  Security  If  there  la  debate 
about  the  level  of  benefits.  ellglbUity  re- 
quirement* and  future  commitments  all 
under  the  pressure  of  the  competitive 
annual  budget  process. 

Social  Security  certainly  is  not 
immune  to  reform.  As  with  any  Peder- 
al program,  it  should  be  reviewed  fre- 
quently to  insure  its  fiscal  soundness. 
While  surplus  revenues  are  Invested  in 
Government  secuirities.  Social  Security 
does  not  belong  in  the  same  category 
as  Amtrak.  It  should  not  be  a  target 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  look  to  it  to  justi- 
fy excess  spending  in  other  policy 
areas.  The  Inclusion  of  Social  Security 
In  protracted  budget  battles  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be.  a  misguided  and 
unfair  approach  to  the  management 
of  our  senior  citizens'  financial  future. 

The  legislation  passed  by  Congress  2 
years  ago  will  remove  Social  Security 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing,  this  legisla- 
tion would  take  effect  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  in  order  to  expedite  the  protec- 
tion our  senior  citizens  deserve. 

Let  us  return  to  the  original  Social 
Security  system.  The  time  is  now  to 
give  Social  Security  the  fiscal  inde- 
pendence it  needs  to  remain  a  program 
of  confidence  for  all  Americans.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  bill  which  will  hasten  the  return 
to  justice  of  the  title  of  this  system. 
Social  Security.* 


MARLOW  BOYER:  PEACEMAKER 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THX  DISTRICT  Or  COLUIfBU 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RZPRXSDfTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Marlow  Boyer  died  3  weeks  ago  at  the 
age  of  25.  Now  we  must  carry  the 
torch  of  hope  for  peace  through  his 
"People  to  People"  work.  Our  ssrmpa- 
thy  is  extended  to  his  loving  family 
and  friends  but  Marlow's  message  is 
for  aU  of  us. 

I  offer  below  a  tribute  to  Marlow 
written  by  Colman  McCarthy  in  the 
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Washington  Post  on  March  17,  1985, 
which  expresses  very  eloquently  the 
contributions  of  this  young  man  in 
such  a  brief  life  span.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  find  this  a  message  of 
hope. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17.  19861 

LEOACT  or  A  PXACEMAKER 

(By  C^olman  McCarthy) 
Not  a  minute  too  soon,  a  $10,000  donation 
has  come  into  the  life  of  Marlow  Boyer.  At 
25,  he  Is  an  honors  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  in  Seattle,  a  skilled  writer 
and  photographer,  the  son  of  a  senior  writer 
at  National  Geographic  and  a  peacemaker 
who  believes  Americans  and  Russians  will 
share  a  safer  future  as  friends,  not  enemies. 
Boyer  has  been  suffering  for  the  past  10 
months  from  Ewing's  sarcoma,  a  rare 
cancer.  He  has  been  told  by  doctors  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  that  death  may 
come  soon.  At  the  moment,  he  Is  an  outpa- 
tient living  at  home  In  Bethesda  with  his 
parents. 

The  story  of  the  $10,000  gift  and  Beyer's 
work  for  peace  would  be  worth  telling  re- 
gardless of  his  Illness.  That  he  does  have 
cancer— and  has  written  and  lectured  about 
It— adds  a  haunting  beauty  to  the  Idealism 
of  a  young  man  using  his  last  days  to  take 
out  a  brick  or  two  In  the  wall  of  hatred  be- 
tween Americans  and  Russians. 

In  the  spring  of  1983,  Boyer  was  one  of  31 
citizens  from  Seattle  who  traveled  to  four 
cities  In  the  Soviet  Union— Moscow.  Lenin- 
grad. Samarkand  and  Tashkent.  The  pur- 
poae  of  the  excursions  was  a  people-to- 
people  exchange  on  the  need  to  eliminate 
the  us-and-them  lies,  fears  and  hostUlties 
that  leaden  of  each  country  perpetuate 
about  the  other.  Seattle  and  Tashkent.  In 
addition  to  being  sister  cities  and  regional 
centen  of  culture,  are  sites  where  weapons 
of  annihilation  are  built  or  based.  While  In 
Tashkent,  a  city  of  the  Interior  that  Is  geo- 
graphically closer  to  Mongolia  than  to 
Moscow.  Boyer  and  his  party  distributed 
copies  of  4.000  letten  of  peace  that  had 
been  signed  by  42.000  citizens  of  Seattle. 

In  recent  yean,  cross-cultural  programs 
have  been  common— from  the  Volga  Peace 
Cruise  to  the  USA-USSR  Citizens  Dialogue, 
founded  by  C^arol  Pendell  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom. There  have  been  the  well-publicized 
and  worthwhile  trips  of  everyone  from  BUly 
Oraham  to  Samantha  Smith. 

The  Seattle- Tashkent  exchange  is  unique 
because  of  "People  to  People."  an  Inspiring 
audio-visual  show  that  breathes  openheart- 
edness.  It  Is  Boyer's  production.  It  combines 
exquisite  photography  with  narration, 
music  and  the  comments  of  Russians  and 
Americans  recorded  live  on  location.  The 
program  has  a  stunning  professionalism  to 
it,  worthy  of  the  son  of  a  Journalist  who  for 
33  yean  has  been  a  master  craftsman  at  Na- 
tional Geographic.  "People  to  People"  is 
one  of  the  few  pieces  of  film  work  that 
record  the  development  of  penonal  rela- 
tionships between  Russians  and  Americans. 
The  $10,000  came  to  Boyer  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Forum  Institute,  a  Wash- 
ington-based research  and  policy  organiza- 
tion. The  money  is  to  be  used  in  converting 
the  still-photography  of  "People  to  People" 
into  a  film  and  a  videotape.  It  can  then  be 
distributed  nationally  in  a  way  now  impossi- 
ble In  a  slide-show  format. 

Moviemaking  was  not  the  way  lifarlow 
Boyer  has  planned  to  spend  whatever  time 
is  left  to  him.  But  be  has  chosen  to  listen 
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both  to  the  urgings  of  his  own  hopes  and  to 
the  encouraging  priase  given  to  his  peace 
film  by  everyone  from  the  cultural  attache 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  officials  at  the 
State  Department.  Boyer's  convictions  are 
in  the  tradition  of  classic  peacemaking:  that 
the  force  of  beauty— as  revealed  In  his 
film— and  that  the  mere  force  of  dialogue 
among  human  beings  are  more  effective 
forces  for  peace  than  weapons.  Hope  Is  the 
ultimate  deterrent,  not  the  bomb. 

Boyer  is  a  credible  peacemalcer  because  of 
the  remarkable  tranquility  he  is  displaying 
about  the  destruction  cancer  Is  now  inflict- 
ing on  this  body.  I  spent  five  houn  with 
him  the  other  evening.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  self-pity  or  remorse.  He  had  a  writ- 
er's fascination  with  a  new  subject,  in  his 
case  the  medical  maneuverings  of  cancer 
treatment.  He  tells  of  participating  in  "a 
truly  guinea  pig-like  way  in  a  phase  one 
study  of  a  new  drug  that  has  only  recently 
been  introduced  to  human  populations.  It 
has  never  been  administered  to  patients 
with  Ewing's  sarcoma.  The  tests  they  are 
performing  have  more  to  do  with  document- 
ing the  various  levels  of  toxicity  and  the 
side  effects  that  can  be  caused  by  the  drug 
than  they  are  with  the  actual  treatment  of 
the  disease.  As  (one  doctor)  put  it,  "There 
are  significant  benefite  to  be  gained  by  your 
participating  in  the  study— it's  Just  that  the 
benefits  will  not  necessarily  accrue  to  you 
personally.'  Fair  enough.  It  beate  sitting  on 
my  ass  and  watching  the  grass  grow." 

With  "People  to  People"  assured  of  a 
wider  and  wider  audience,  the  life  of  Marlow 
Boyer  will  also  be  better  known.  Fewer 
idealists  are  more  deserving  of  the  nation's 
thanks,  and  fewer  peacemaken  have  defied 
greater  odds— either  in  their  own  future  or 
the  planet's.* 


ADDRESSING  THE  DRUG  PROB- 
LEM: LET'S  TRY  ENFORCE- 
MENT INCENTIVES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxmois 

TK  THX  HOtlSE  Or  RZPRESKNTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kid- 
naping and  murder  in  Mexico  of  DEA 
Agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar,  has 
focused  attention  on  the  ugly  war 
against  illegal  drug  trafficking.  In  the 
wake  of  this  tragedy,  Mexican-Ameri- 
can relations  became  strained,  with 
some  U.S.  officials  implying  that  the 
lethargic  Initial  investigation  of  Ca- 
marena's  whereabouts  by  Mexican  law 
enforcement  officials  was  because  of 
their  ties  to  Mexican  drug  kingpins. 
Arrests  of  Mexican  policemen  in  con- 
nection with  Camarena's  assassination 
lend  further  credence  to  these  appar- 
ent links. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  issued  a  grim  staff  study 
evaluating  U.S.  overseas  narcotics  pro- 
grams. Among  its  most  salient  findings 
is  the  fact  that  corruption  is  a  "perva- 
sive" and  common  problem  facing  na- 
tions fighting  narcotics  prcxluctlon 
and  trafficking. 

The  Mexican  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, is  cited  as  having  "long  experi- 
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enced  a  problem  with  corruption  and 
inefficiency,  and  these  shortcomings 
have  not  escaped  the  drug  traffickers, 
who  In  fact  have  exploited  them  to 
their  advantage."  The  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  "it  is  clear  that  corruption 
is  the  single  biggest  obstacle  to  effec- 
tive antinarc»tics  efforts  in  Mexico. 
According  to  information  received  by 
the  study  mission,  every  narcotics  in- 
vestigation has  been  compromised  due 
to  advance  warning  by  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment officials  involved  in  drug 
raids." 

Corruption  is  a  problem  on  the 
home  front  too.  Recently,  the  Post  re- 
ported that  an  ex-FBI  agent  pleaded 
guilty  "to  charges  of  possessing  and 
distributing  more  than  90  pounds  of 
cocaine  and  receiving  $850,000  in 
bribes  and  payoffs  while  working  as  an 
FBI  undercover  agent."  Elsewhere  in 
the  same  story,  FBI  Director  William 
Webster  notes  that  "the  corrupting 
power  of  drug  money  is  one  of  the  ob- 
vious reasons  why  this  nimiber  one 
crime  problem  must  be  conquered  in 
our  country." 

In  short,  we  are  losing  this  battle, 
and  it  seems  there  are  now  available 
only  two  options:  more  of  the  same— 
luunely  continue  to  hurl  money  and 
rhetoric  in  the  same  old  way  at  the 
problem  and  hope  to  tum  the  situa- 
tion, or  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Wash- 
ington civic  leader  Brant  Cooper- 
smith— recently  highlighted  by  Colimi- 
nlst  William  Raspberry— that  we  legal- 
ize certain  drugs  and  try  to  control 
their  use  and  abuse. 

William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  has  joined 
In  the  call  for  legalization— "Legalize 
Dope,"  Washington  Post,  April  1, 
1985— and  if  this  is  the  best  answer  we 
have  we  are  in  deep>er  trouble  than 
anyone  has  yet  imagined.  Buckley  re- 
minds us  that  "ours  is  a  free  society  in 
which  oodles  of  people  kill  themselves 
with  tobacco  and  txxize."  But  while  le- 
galizing narcotics  may  reduce  the  price 
of  cocaine  to  that  of  rat  poison,  the 
cost  to  society  in  terms  of  more  ruined 
lives  and  increased  demands  for  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitation  treatment  will 
be  explosive.  Eliminating  a  problem  by 
redefining  it  out  of  the  Criminal  Code 
is  more  surrender  than  solution. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  offer  an 
alternative  to  address  this  most  urgent 
and  Intractable  problem.  Specifically, 
I  have  Introduced  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Incentive  Act  of  1985  (HJl. 
1621),  legislation  which,  if  implement- 
ed, will  provide  generous  cash  rewards 
to  domestic  and  foreign  narcotic 
agents,  as  weU  as  other  individuals. 
who  make  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  fight  against  illegal  drug  traffic 
in  and  to  the  United  States.  Such 
awards  would  not  only  be  given  to 
those  risking  their  lives,  but  also  to 
those  resisting  the  heavy  pressure  to 
cooperate  with  the  traffickers  or  to 
tum  a  blind  eye  to  their  activities.  The 
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money  for  these  awards  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  proceeds  resulting  from 
selling  the  property  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  or  cash  seized,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  illegal  drug  trafficking. 

The  Attorney  General  would  pay 
these  awards,  consulting,  when  appro- 
priate, with  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious n.S.  agencies  and  components  in- 
volved in  narcotics  control.  In  deciding 
how  much  should  be  awarded  and  to 
whom,  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
required  to  take  into  account  the  value 
of  the  sums  and  objects  forfeited  to 
the  United  SUtes.  as  well  as  arrests  re- 
sulting from  the  exceptional  conduct 
for  which  the  award  is  made.  Provi- 
sions would  also  be  made  to  award  sur- 
vivors, like  ^4rs.  Camarena  and  her 
three  children,  of  someone  who  died 
before  receiving  his  or  her  award. 

Legislation  enacted  in  October  1984, 
known  as  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  does  allow  for  forfeited 
property  to  be  used  for  award  pur- 
poses, essentially  for  informants.  My 
proposal  would  amend  that  law  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  potentially  el- 
igible recipients  and  lilt  award  ceil- 
ings. 

Why  reward  someone  for  doing  what 
he  or  she  should  be  doing  anyway  as 
an  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  law?  That's  a  valid  question,  and 
the  answer  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
situation  involving  extreme  danger 
and  staggeringly  large  sums  of  money; 
more  money  in  fact  than  most  people 
see  in  a  lifetime.  Let's  face  it.  human 
nature  renders  us  all  vulnerable  to  In- 
timidation and  the  insidious  tempta- 
tions of  pervasive  corruption,  and 
these  awards  would  be  a  form  of  moral 
and  physical  endangerment  pay.  Re- 
cipients could  be  rewarded  handsome- 
ly for  aggressively  enforcing  the  law 
and  putting  their  lives  on  the  line.  In 
the  long  run.  it  will  be  cheaper  for  so- 
ciety to  let  such  individuals  share  in 
the  bounty  flowing  from  their  actions. 
Moreover,  all  of  this  can  be  done  with- 
out any  significant  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  as  the  drug  traffickers 
will  be  paying  literally  and  figurative- 
ly for  these  awards. 

We  have  seen  what  the  notion  of  in- 
centives can  do  in  the  economic  and 
arms  control  areas— why  not  employ 
the  same  powerful  force  in  overcoming 
the  tidal  wave  of  drug  crime  that  is  en- 
gulfing our  society? 

Effectively  waging  war  against  illicit 
drug  trafficking  requires  a  multifacet- 
ed  attack.  This  proposal  adds  one 
more  arrow  to  the  quiver.  It  is  the 
kind  of  weapon  that  can  make  a  signif- 
icant difference.  I  think  it's  worth  a 
try.* 
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THE  OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
Il»  THE  HODSl  or  REPRESEWTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  198S 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
introduce,  together  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1985.  The  bill  pro- 
poses some  reform  and  modification  of 
the  way  Government  regulates  oil 
pipeline  transportation  rates.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  regulatory  reform. 

The  oil  pipeline  industry  is  regulated 
today  as  a  result  of  congressional 
amendments  to  the  Hepburn  Act  of 
1906.  which  amended  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Now.  three-quarters  of 
a  century  later  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  review  thoroughly  the  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  regime  which  gov- 
erns the  industry,  change  some  provi- 
sions, and  retain  others.  The  bill  pro- 
poses a  more  balanced  approach  of 
continued  Government  regulation  and 
marketplace  competition. 

The  bill  is  a  starting  point  In  the 
proposed  review  and  amendment  proc- 
ess. It  is  a  beginning.  It  Is  critical, 
though,  that  congressional  activity 
commence  on  the  bill  and  that  it  be 
pursued  in  a  timely  maimer. 

Legislatively,  the  bill  proposes  to 
repeal  FERC's  authority  to  suspend 
rates,  except  in  the  case  of  discrimina- 
tory practices,  in  which  case  shipper 
complaints  and  FERC  itself  may  initi- 
ate Government  action.  Also,  the  bill 
would  repeal  FERC's  authority  to  set 
transportation  rates.  FERC's  author- 
ity to  protect  against  discriminatory 
practices  is  retained  and  the  Justice 
Department's  authority  to  implement 
antitrust  safeguards  remain.  Oil  pipe- 
lines would  remain  common  carriers, 
as  they  are  under  the  law  today. 

Adequate  intermodal  and  intramodal 
competition  exists  today  in  the  oil 
transportation  industry.  OU  pipelines 
compete  amongst  themselves  for  crude 
and  product  business.  Water  carriers, 
which  are  unregulated  as  to  transpor- 
tation rates,  compete  with  pipelines. 
Trucks  and  rail  also  compete  but  in  a 
much  more  limited  manner. 

Industry  figiu-es,  based  on  Govern- 
ment and  industry  data,  show  water 
carriers  transporting  Just  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  crude  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  1983,  the  date  for  which  the 
latest  data  is  available.  Oil  pipelines 
carried  just  over  45  perr^nt  of  crude 
and  petroleum  product  in  1983.  Trucks 
and  rail  represented,  together,  about  3 
percent  of  that  traffic. 

Other  factors  contribute  to  this  need 
for  oil  pipeline  rate  regulatory  reform. 
The  industry  itself  has  undergone  con- 
siderable change.  Today,  there  are  an 
estimated  213,000  miles  of  oU  pipeline 
in  the  United  States  regulated  by 
either  Federal  or  State  laws.  Over  140 
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oil  pipeline  companies  are  involved  in 
interstate  commerce  and  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Entry  and 
exit  into  the  oil  pipeline  business  is 
open.  Oil  pipelines  carry  about  25  per- 
cent of  intercity  freight,  which  repre- 
sents about  3  percent  of  Intercity 
freight  revenue.  Capital  investment  is 
intensive,  about  $22  billion. 

Consumer  impact  of  oil  pipeline 
transportation  rates,  as  estimated  by 
FERC.  comprise  approximately  1.5 
cents  of  the  pump  price  for  gasoline, 
based  on  transportation  rates  in  the 
lower  48  States. 

Oil  pipelines  are  the  only  segment  of 
the  oil  industry  which  remains  under 
Government  regulation.  Oil  prices 
were  decontrolled  several  years  ago. 
There  is  no  need  to  continue  regula- 
tion of  oil  pipeline  rates  for  transpor- 
tation services.  In  the  79  years  since 
the  industry  first  was  incorporated 
into  the  Government's  regulatory 
structure,  the  industry  has  grown  and 
expanded.  It  has  served  the  Nation  ef- 
ficiently, economically,  and  competi- 
tively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  pro- 
long unnecessary  Government  regula- 
tion of  any  industry  or  enterprise 
simply  for  regulation's  sake,  which  is 
the  case  today  with  oil  pipeline  rate 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  would  authorize  only 
change  where  it  is  needed  and  where 
continued  regulation  is  not.  It  pro- 
poses a  more  balanced  approach  to  the 
issue  of  Federal  control  by  allowing 
marketplace  competition  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  Government  over- 
sight and  safeguards.  The  bill  takes 
the  proper  direction  for  oil  pipeline 
rates  and  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  reg- 
ulatory reform. 

I  ask  that  Members  give  the  bill 
their  consideration  and  join  in  its  sup- 
port.* 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  SOUTH 
AFRICA;  A  PERSONAL  VIEW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irxw  TOKK 

VB  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
share  a  most  poignant  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  daughter  of  the  1984 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate.  Dr.  Des- 
mond Tutu  at  Howard  University  on 
November  4.  1984. 

Miss  Mpho  Tutu,  an  engineering  stu- 
dent at  Howard  gives  a  compelling  de- 
scription of  life  under  apartheid  rule 
in  her  homeland  of  South  Africa. 
American  involvement  in  that  country 
has  escalated,  thereby,  further  con- 
doning the  very  centerpiece  of  apart- 
heid—separatism—which encourages 
institutional  barriers  across  every 
level:  territorial  laws,  which  have  cre- 
ated separate  housing:  migrant  labor 
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laws,  which  have  created  separate  em- 
plojmient;  and,  secondary  and  higher 
education  laws,  which  have  created 
separate  schools.  The  Government's 
recent  abolishment  of  laws  against 
interracial  marriages  is  but  a  small, 
token  policy  gesture;  the  apartheid 
system  is  comprehensive  and  is  Inter- 
woven into  the  entire  fabric  of  South 
African  life.  If  we  better  understand 
the  impact  of  living  under  this  system, 
we  will  better  utilize  our  business  ad- 
vantages in  South  Africa's  economy. 

I  submit  Miss  Tutu's  gripping  tale,  a 
first-hand  account  of  this  destructive 
situation,  for  inclusion  in  the  Cohgres- 
sioNAL  Record: 

SEfUfON  Pheackzd  by  Mpro  Turn 

PSALM  43 

Olve  Judgement  for  me,  O  Ood  and  defend 
my  cause  against  an  ungodly  people 
deliver  me  from  the  deceitful  and  the 
wicked. 
For  you  are  the  God  of  my  strength 
Why  have  you  put  me  from  you? 
And  why  do  I  go  so  heavily  while  the  enemy 
oppress  me? 

God,  am  I  your  stepchild?  I  look  at  the  sit- 
uation at  home  (in  South  Africa)  with  grow- 
ing horror,  the  draconian  laws  which  leave 
families  fatherless  for  eleven  months  of  the 
year,  throw  hundreds  into  Jail  daily  for  lack 
of  a  passtxwk  or  the  right  stamp;  call  my 
mother  and  her  children  "unnecessary  ap- 
pendages" and  dump  them,  like  so  much 
garbage,  on  barren  land;  which  turn  my  sis- 
ters Into  prostitutes,  and  starve  my  brothers 
in  economically  non-viable  home-lands, 
which  detain  my  aunts  and  uncles  without 
trial  to  be  found  batterd  and  dead  In  their 
cells.  While  my  babies  starve,  South  Africa 
exports  food.  God,  sometimes  I  am  so 
tempted  to  ask  you,  am  I  your  stepchild? 

1  Thes  2:14-15  ".  .  .  For  you  suffered  the 
same  things  from  your  own  countrymen  as 
they  did  from  the  Jews  who  killed  t>oth  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  his  prophets  and  iuive  perse- 
cuted us,  and  they  please  not  God  and  are 
contrary  to  all  men."  Paul  is  talking  here 
about  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians  and 
likening  (t  to  the  churches  In  Judea;  but  he 
could  equally  have  been  describing  South 
Africa  and  her  apartheid  regime. 

Our  leaders,  you  might  call  them  proph- 
ets, have  been  detained,  killed,  or  relocated 
to  the  twilight  existence  of  a  baiuiing  order. 

The  laws  which  govern  us  would  be,  to 
quote  my  father,  "the  envy  of  many  a  fas- 
cist state!" 

South  Africa  calls  itself  a  Christian  coun- 
try and  the  government  claims  to  have  Bib- 
lical Justification  for  apartheid.  I  always 
wonder  which  Bible  they  read! 

What  I  want  to  do  today  is  expand  what  I 
have  said  above,  to  prick  your  conscience; 
no,  to  hammer  your  conscience  until  you 
want  to  find  out  more,  until  you  ache  to  act. 
South  Africa  is  almost  Orwellian  in  charac- 
ter. The  colour  of  your  skin  determines  who 
you  may  love,  where  you  may  live,  where 
you  may  work.  The  Goverrunent  decides 
what  you  may  read  and  what  you  see  in  the 
cinema  and  on  TV. 

Who  you  may  love?  The  Immorality  Act 
and  the  Mixed  Marriages  Act  say  that  there 
is  to  be  no  love  across  the  colour  line. 
"Aparthate":  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  word  summarizes  the  essence  of  the 
ssrstem— keep  them  apart  so  they  may  hate 
each  other.  The  essence  of  my  God  is  love. 
Give  Judgement  for  me,  O  Ood. 
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The  Group  Areas  Act  leaves  houses  stand- 
ing empty  In  areas  designated  "White" 
while  in  the  areas  designated  Black.  Col- 
oured, or  Indian,  people  spend  years  on  a 
waiting  list  In  the  hope  that  new  houses  will 
be  built. 

The  Group  Areas  Act  forces  families  out 
of  homes  they  have  built  over  generations 
because  the  area  has  been  redesignated 
"White."  One  hopes  one  can  find  a  house  in 
the  township  with  a  garage  to  let.  A  family, 
a  family  which  once  had  a  home,  now  living 
in  somebody's  back  yard  ...  all  of  you 
crammed  into  one  small  room  to  cook,  eat, 
sleep,  wash,  study— a  family  displaced  by 
the  arbitrariness  of  South  African  law.  Give 
Judgment  for  me,  O  God  .  .  .  The  hated  pass 
laws,  wlilch  tell  me  from  the  day  I  turn  six- 
teen, where  I  may  work,  where  I  may  sleep, 
where  I  may  live.  One  st&mp  in  a  little 
brown  book  and  I  am  "endorsed  out"  of  the 
city  of  my  birth;  "endorsed  out"  of  even  the 
possibility  of  a  Job.  I  carry  no  pass;  I  do  not 
exist.  The  wrong  stamp  and  presence  in  the 
town  in  which  I  was  bom  becomes  a  criml- 
luU  act.  A  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment, wtiich  neither  I  nor  my  parents  had 
any  part  in  democratically  electing,  decides 
that  I  have  no  right  to  live  in- the  land  of 
my  forefathers.  Give  Judgement  for  me,  O 
God.  And  defend  my  cause.  .  .  . 

The  Homeland  or  Bantustan  policy  has 
declared  Black  women  and  children  unnec- 
essary appendages  to  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers and  has  therefore  dumped  them— it's 
called  relocation  in  South  Africa— in  a 
"homeland"  far  from  any  place  that  they've 
ever  called  home. 

These  homelands,  as  a  South  African  gov- 
ernment study  has  shown,  are  economically 
non-viable,  arid  areas  where  opportunities 
for  work  range  from  scarce  to  non-existent 
and  subsistence  is  barely  possible. 

Yes,  you've  heard  of  Sun  City— South  Af- 
rica's Soho— where  White  South  Africans  go 
to  convince  themselves  that  the  Bantustans 
"work,"  blithely  ignoring  the  object  poverty 
outside  the  gates.  Where  White  South  Afri- 
cans go  to  find  Black  prostitutes— what  is 
immoral  a  few  miles  away  suddenly  becomes 
perfectly  moral,  prostitutes  and  all.  Where 
Black  South  Africans  go  because  inside 
those  gates— if  they  have  the  money,  they 
can  become  people.  Where  Black  South  Af- 
ricans go  because  the  acid  fumes  of  an  evil 
system  have  become  unbearable  and  they 
allow  themselves  to  forget  that  what  smells 
like  fresh  air  is  the  smeU  of  hunger. 

O  Ood,  give  Judgment  for  me  and  defend 
my  cause  against  an  ungodly  people. 

Deliver  me  from  the  deceitful  and  the 
wicked. 

Give  Judgment  for  me,  O  God. 

And  the  homeland  policy  feeds  the  mi- 
grant labor  policy  which  feeds  the  home- 
land policy.  For  eleven  months  of  the  year  a 
father  and  a  husband  becomes  leas  than 
that.  He  lives,  five  or  six  or  eleven  to  a  room 
in  a  single-sex  hostel  that  denies  liis  man- 
hood. He  lives  five  or  six  or  eleven  to  a  room 
in  a  compound  of  many  such  hostels  locked 
in  at  night  like  a  prisoner.  His  visitors  may 
not  enter  the  compound.  It  is  like  a  dontUto- 
ry  with  a  curfew. ...  A  curfew  on  a  30-year- 
old  man?  His  family  may  not  visit— where 
would  they  stay?  "Those  whom  God  has 
Joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der. .  .  ." 

You  don't  have  to  tell  that  to  the  woman 
clutching  her  baby  against  the  bitter  cold  of 
Cape  wind  ...  Is  this  the  tenth  time  the 
police  have  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  bring  the  roof  crashing  down  about  your 
head?  Is  this  the  twentieth  time  you'll  be  re- 
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building  in  the  morning?  Is  this  the  100th 
time  you're  walking  back— baby,  household 
goods  and  all  from  the  Transkei.  Ciskei. 
Venda  or  wherever  It  is  you  were  left  water- 
less, destitute,  hungry  and  cold,  and  how 
many  times  more? 

"For  you  are  the  God  of  my  strength." 

America  invests  heavily  in  South  Africa. 
The  Reagan  Administration  last  year 
pushed  through  an  IMF  loan  to  South 
Africa  that  is  almost  equal  to  the  increase  in 
South  Africa's  military  budget  for  last  year. 
The  Reagan  Administration  is  "construc- 
tively engaged"  purportedly  to  bring  about 
peaceful  change.  South  Africa  Is  neither 
peaceful,  nor  has  it  changed. 

We  have  asked  for  economic  pressure  on 
the  South  African  government  to  bring  the 
government  to  the  conference  table  and 
forestall  a  bloody  confrontation. 

Foreign  companies  in  South  Africa— Gen- 
eral Motors,  General  Electric.  Shell.  Mobil 
and  the  gang  to  name  a  few  tell  us  that  if 
they  withdrew  from  South  Africa,  Blacks 
would  be  hardest  lilt  Considering  the  prof- 
its foreign  companies  make  by  operating  in 
South  Africa,  one  can  understand  their 
sudden  flash  of  altruism.  One  percent  of  the 
black  people  In  South  Africa  are  employed 
by  foreign  corporations.  Better  to  starve 
with  the  end  In  sight  than  to  be  fettered  in 
padded  ciiains  for  life. 

Rev.  Sullivan  introduced  the  Sullivan 
Principles  for  American  companies  operat- 
ing in  South  Africa.  The  Sullivan  f>rinciple8 
cannot  be  imposed  and  are  not  policed. 
They  are  really  nothing  more  than  a  salve 
for  the  c"'Jectlve  conscience  of  American 
corporations.  They  do  nothing  to  change 
the  system.  It  is  nothing  to  me  that  I  can 
use  the  same  toUet  as  a  White  person,  or 
share  a  meal  in  the  same  canteen  I  still 
have  to  show  my  pass  to  a  policeman  with 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  ask  for  it.  I  still 
have  to  travel  endless  miles  on  overcrowded 
buses  to  an  ugly  township  at  the  end  of 
each  day.  I  still  have  to  go  back  to  my 
cramped  three-room  house  to  cook  on  a 
smoky  coal  stove.  I  still  know  my  children 
only  by  candlelight.  She  still  goes  home  to 
her  servant-filled  mansion. 

Why  do  I  go  so  heavily  while  the  enemy 
oppresses  me  with  the  poison  that  children 
both  Black  and  White  are  fed.  masquerad- 
ing as  an  education?  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  it's  called  indoctrination,  brainwash- 
ing..  .  but  then  White  people  are  past  mas- 
ters at  distorting  history.  If  you  are  Black, 
you  are  taught  how  to  be  a  slave;  if  you  are 
White,  you  leam  to  be  a  slavemaster.  In 
some  Black  schools  overcrowding  has 
reached  such  proportion  that  split  sessions 
had  to  be  introduced:  half  the  students 
attend  morning  classes,  the  other  half  go  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
Black  child  manages  to  complete  elementa- 
ry school,  let  alone  tiigh  school. 

The  riots  that  exploded  across  South 
Africa  in  1976  and  have  simmered  angrily 
since  are  no  surprise  .  .  .  the  anges  is  there: 
it  will  continue  to  be  there  until  the  system 
changes.  If  the  system  does  not  change 
peacefully  now,  it  will  change  violently 
later. 

In  South  Africa  peaceful  protest  has 
become  virtually  impossible.  The  riots  of 
1976  began  as  a  peaceful  protest.  Children 
marching  to  protest  a  poisonous  education. 
Children  carrying  placards  and  singing  free- 
dom songs,  children  fleeing  from  tear  gas 
and  police  dogs,  children  fighting  automatic 
weapons  and  armoured  trucks  with  Jeers, 
stones  and  generations  of  rage,  children 
lying  dead  in  the  streets. 
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Hector  Peterson  wu  eight  years  old. 

He  died  on  June  16th.  1976  on  s  street  In 
Soweto. 

Hector  Peterson  was  shot  In  the  back. 

Hector  Peterson  was  running  from  the 
police. 

Hector  Peterson  was  eight  years  old. 

The  policeman  who  Itllled  him  shot  him  in 
sell-defense. 

I  pray  that  you  understand  what  a  gift 
your  education  is.  I  pray  that  you  under- 
stand how  Important  your  education  is  for 
Black  people  the  world  over.  I  pray  that  you 
understand  that  you're  not  in  school  be- 
cause your  father  is  a  doctor  or  your  mother 
is  a  lawyer  or  you  were  so  brilliant  that  you 
won  a  scholarshl.i. 

You  see.  Black  people,  from  slavery  on  up. 
have  been  paying  for  your  education  .  ■  . 
and  they  have  payed  for  it  in  blood. 

1  Thes  2:12:  "That  ye  would  walk  worthy 
of  God  who  h-Oh  called  you  unto  His  king- 
dom and  glory."  That  Is  all  we  ask.  Psalm 
43. 

Why  are  thou  cast  down.  O  my  Soul? 

And  why  are  thou  disquieted  within  me? 

Hope  in  God:  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him 
who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
Ood. 

My  beUef  keeps  me  from  despairing  for 
my  country.  My  Bible  tells  me  times  with- 
out number  that  justice  will  prevail.  I  am 
created  in  Ood's  own  image,  and  God  is  in 
me.  I  am  a  child  of  God:  I  pray  for  the 
strength  to  set  like  one. 

Hope  in  God  .  . . 

Who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God. 


ANNTVERaARY  OP  THE  VS.  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 

IM  THZ  HOUSI  or  REnUtSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  198S 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  50th  axmlversary  of 
the  Soil  Consenration  Service  [SCSI  in 
the  United  States.  The  SCS  was  bom 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  Great  Dust- 
bowl  and  Depression  of  the  1930's 
when  the  winds  along  the  high  plains 
were  carrying  away  billions  of  tons  of 
top  soil  each  year. 

Since  1935.  the  SCS  has  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  national  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  in  cooperation  with 
landowners  and  operators  and  other 
land  users  and  developers.  The  SCS 
also  assists  In  agricultural  pollution 
control,  environmental  Improvement, 
and  rural  community  development. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Program  is  carried  on  through  techni- 
cal help  to  locally  organized  and  oper- 
ated conservation  districts;  local  spon- 
sors of  watershed  protection  projects 
and  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment projects;  and  consultative  as- 
sistance to  other  Individuals  and 
groups.  About  3.000  conservation  dis- 
tricts cover  more  than  2  billion  acres 
in  the  50  SUtes.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Of  all  the  programs  that  are  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
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rlculture  none  have  been  so  universal- 
ly accepted,  effective,  and  beneficial  In 
promoting  soil  and  water  conversation 
as  those  of  the  SCS.  It  Is  Ironic,  how- 
ever, that  In  the  year  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary that  proposals  have  been  made 
to  severely  cut  the  budget  of  the  SCS. 
In  terms  of  percentages,  the  proposed 
cut  in  the  SCS  budget  Is  one  of  the 
most  severe. 

In  1984,  expenditures  were  $851  mil- 
lion, and  about  $814  million  is  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  1986  budget 
proposes  an  expenditure  of  $454  mil- 
lion for  soil  and  water  conservation  of 
which  over  one-half  Is  for  close-out 
costs. 

The  Impact  for  my  State  of  Nebras- 
ka would  be  enormous.  Early  estimates 
of  the  Impact  of  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts  for  SCS  Indicate  a  reduction  from 
the  400  staff  years  employed  by  SCS 
now  to  about  100  staff  years  In  the 
fiscal  year  1986.  In  effect  this  would 
mean  about  one  employee  per  country. 
State  offices  would  likely  be  consoli- 
dated Into  regional  offices  and  the 
present  county  offices  would  also 
likely  be  consolidated  Into  subregional 
offices  within  the  SUte  removing  fur- 
ther SCS  expertise  from  the  land. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  reduce 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  cut  our  deficit.  But  as 
we  move  forward  this  year  with  the 
budget  and  the  1985  farm  bill  let  us  do 
so  In  a  prudent,  not  frivolous  manner. 
With  soQ  conservation  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  pennywlse  and  pound 
foolish,  for  once  our  soil  Is  gone  It  will 
take  a  mllllonlum  to  replenish. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  is  certainly  pressing,  but  to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  Nation's  effort  to 
preserve  our  soil  and  water  resources 
In  order  to  show  a  relatively  small  re- 
duction in  the  Nation's  expenditures 
would  be  very  shortsighted.  Conserva- 
tion of  our  vital  natural  resources  Is 
fully  as  important  to  our  country's 
long-term  sruvlval  as  most  of  the  Items 
In  our  national  defense  budget.  If  we 
abandon  our  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion efforts,  we  can  look  to  other  re- 
gions of  the  world  and  see  the  devas- 
tating effects  which  result  from  poor 
conservation  practices. 

The  current  famine  In  Ethiopia  and 
other  parts  of  sub-Sahara  Africa 
began  with  a  lack  of  rain  but  has  wors- 
ened because  rain  that  does  fall  Is  no 
longer  absorbed  by  the  soil.  The 
search  for  fuel  led  to  deforestation 
which  allowed  rainwater  to  wash  away 
productive  soil.  The  African  food  crisis 
is  a  direct  result  of  soil  erosion  coupled 
with  rapid  population  growth  and  the 
overall  neglect  of  agriculture  by  Afri- 
can governments.  Nearly  40  million 
out  of  531  million  Africans  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  grain  from  abroad. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  reminded  the 
State  Governors  In   1937  that,  "The 

nation  that  destroys  Its  soli  destroys 

itself."  We  must  not  forget  the  exam- 
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pies  of  history  from  other  great  civili- 
zations who  exhausted  their  soil  and 
water  resources.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KAREY  WORTON 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

or  DMBO 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXraZSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Karey  Worton  of  Idaho 
Falls,  ID.  on  her  selection  as  the  Idaho 
representative  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. 

This  competition  is  sponsored  annu- 
ally by  the  VFW  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  It  gives  high  school  students  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  short  speech 
which  helps  them  better  understand 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy upon  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed. 

Miss  Worton  joined  some  300,000 
other  students  In  the  competition  this 
year.  Speeches  were  based  on  the 
theme  "My  Pledge  to  America."  I  com- 
mend Miss  Worton  for  her  excellent 
speech  and  the  important  points  she 
made  in  her  essay.  I  appreciate  her 
concern  for  the  Constitution  and  her 
commitment  to  upholding  the  princi- 
ples fought  for  by  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Miss  Worton  as 
constituent  and  am  Inserting  a  copy  of 
her  excellent  speech  In  the  Cowores- 
sioNAi.  Record  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Mt  Plkdok  to  Amkrica 
(By  Karey  Worton) 
I  was  deep  in  thought  as  I  wandered 
toward  the  Capitol  Building.  It  was  my  last 
night  in  the  capital  city,  and  just  as  my  va- 
cation was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  too  was 
looking  for  an  ending.  I  was  searching  for 
conclusions  to  the  feelings  that  had  been 
stirring  in  me  over  the  past  three  weeks. 
Tours,  lectures  and  even  memories  of  histo- 
ry and  government  classes  filled  my  mind. 
What  was  it  that  I  really  owed  this  country? 
Moving  closer,  I  began  to  see  images  of 
many  figures  sitting  solemnly  on  the  Cap- 
itol steps.  A  second  look  revealed  outdated 
wigs,  socks  and  breeches.  My  excitement 
grew  as  figure  after  historic  figure  ap- 
peared. The  words  and  stories  I  had  heard 
and  read  so  often  gave  each  face  a  special 
meaning.  Everyone  of  these  people  had 
made  an  individual  contribution  to  this 
nation. 

One  of  the  faces  I  recognized  from  the 
worn  pages  of  my  history  text  was  Thomas 
Jefferson's.  He  gave  so  much  to  our  nation. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  his 
masterpiece.  The  idea,  however,  was  certain- 
ly not  his  alone;  this  nation  was  formed  by 
many  people. 

On  Jefferson's  right  sat  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  It  was  Lee  who  had  proposed  ".  .  .  that 
this  United  Colonies  are  and  of  a  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states." 

The  man  who  had  seconded  Lee's  propos- 
al. John  Adams,  sat  nearby  with  his  wife 
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Abigail.  John  Adams  was  among  the  first  to 
favor  independence  from  Great  Britain  and 
referred  to  himself  as  John  Yankee. 

Looking  farther  down  the  group.  I  saw 
John  Hancock,  the  first  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration. He  wrote  his  name  large  so  that 
King  George  III  would  be  able  to  read  it 
without  his  spectacles.  In  Hancock's  home 
state  of  Massachusetts,  the  federal  Consti- 
tution was  bitterly  opposed.  It  may  have 
been  Hancock's  prestige  that  led  it  to  a 
narrow  victory  in  178B. 

The  Federalist  Papers,  a  group  of  essays 
written  by  James  Madison.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  John  Jay,  also  did  much  to  per- 
suade Americans  to  accept  the  Constitution 
and  the  new  form  of  government  that  it  of- 
fered. 

John  Jay  later  became  our  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice. As  I  found  his  face  in  the  crowd.  I  real- 
ized the  magnitude  of  the  Job  he  had  taken 
on.  It  was  his  responsibility  to  interpret  and 
uphold  our  new  Constitution. 

With  growing  understanding,  the  historic 
words  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
echoed  in  my  mind.  "The  people  made  the 
Constitution  and  they  can  unmake  it.  It  is 
the  creature  of  their  will  and  lives  only  by 
their  will." 

Suddenly.  I  knew  what  it  was  that  I  owed 
this  country.  There  are  currently  many 
challenges  facing  our  siieclal  form  of  democ- 
racy. Who  am  I  to  let  the  freedom  these 
men  fought  for  and  the  Constitution  they 
toiled  over,  die  and  wither  into  just  another 
chapter  in  the  history  books?  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  already  been  writ- 
ten and  Richard  Henry  Lee  has  made  the 
historic  proposal  for  freedom;  but.  there  is 
stUl  much  I  can  do.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
make  landmark  decisions  like  Justice  Jay. 
but  I  can  lesim  about  our  judicial  system 
and  help  others  understand  and  appreciate 
our  unique  system  of  Justice.  I  can't  sign  my 
name  Ixtldly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Constitu- 
tion like  my  forefathers,  yet  the  very  de- 
mocracy they  created  allows  me  to  uphold 
our  Constitution  by  voting,  by  staying  in- 
formed and  by  getting  involved  in  our  gover- 
ment.  Jefferson  and  Lee  used  their  writing 
and  speaking  skills  to  gain  support  for  Inde- 
pendence and  democracy.  Tbday  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  me  the  right  to  use 
my  pen  and  raise  my  voice  to  fight  for  what 
I  feel  is  right.  I  will  fight  for  what  I  know 
these  men  were  striving  for.  They  were 
striving  for  freedom  and  equality  and  that 
fight  is  far  from  over. 

"I  pledge."  I  whispered  to  myself  as  the 
images  faded,  "to  uphold  these  ideals  and 
this  great  Constitution.  I  pledge  my  time, 
my  energy  and  my  allegiance  to  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America.  This  va- 
cation I  would  be  going  home  with  more 
than  souvenirs.  I  was  going  home  with  a 
new  responsibility  and  a  great  feeling 
inside.* 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  II  the  nuclear  weapons 
states  have  amassed  large  numbers  of 
sophisticated  and  deadly  nuclear 
weapons,  which  the  President  has 
characterized  as  destabilizing.  Unques- 
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tionably  the  existence  of  these  weap- 
ons poses  a  risk.  At  the  same  time,  the 
balance  of  nuclear  threat  and  counter- 
threat  has  for  years  been  the  means  to 
maintain  a  stable,  albeit  precarious, 
peace  between  EtiSt  and  West.  These 
arsenals  pose  the  dilemma:  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  deter  war,  which  they  have 
thus  far  done  well;  yet  if  they  should 
fall  in  that  purpose,  and  the  threat  of 
their  use  be  carried  out,  the  potential 
destruction  would  be  unthinkable. 
Faced  with  this  dilemma,  what  is  the 
responsible  test  ban  policy  to  follow? 

One  approach  Is  to  stop  testing  nu- 
clear warheads  unilaterally,  and  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same. 
Advocates  believe  this  will  end  nuclear 
competition  and  will  eventually  reduce 
and  perhaps  eliminate  our  dependence 
upon  nuclear  weapons  for  security. 
The  goal  I  quite  support,  but  the 
means  I  do  not. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  sign  a 
treaty  now,  relying  on  current  capa- 
bilities for  verifying  compliance  with  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  and  tnisting 
that  current  stockpiles  would  continue 
to  provide  the  deterrence  on  which  we 
depend.  My  concern  here  is  that  any 
move  to  reduce  the  high,  but  balanced 
nuclear  threat  should  not  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  It  for  one  side  more 
than  the  other,  and  thus,  perversely, 
serve  to  decrease  security  and  stabili- 
ty. This  could  happen,  for  example,  if 
one  side  had  nuclear  weapons  which 
declined  In  reliability  while  the  other 
did  not,  or  if  one  side  were  able  to  con- 
duct low-level  testing  while  the  other 
did  not.  When  we  depend  so  strongly 
upon  our  nuclear  deterrent,  when  the 
means  for  verif  jing  a  test  ban  are  not 
yet  perfected,  when  the  need  for  effec- 
tive verification  Is  made  so  apparent 
by  the  glaring  compliance  questions 
raised  by  Soviet  actions— at  such  a 
time  an  Immediate  test  ban  would  be 
an  Irresponsible  action.  Another,  more 
responsible  approach  is  the  one  which 
the  President  is  now  following.  He 
seeks  balanced,  verifiable,  and  stabiliz- 
ing reductions  In  the  nuclear  arsenals 
which  threaten  both  sides.  At  the 
same  time  he  supports  a  total  test  ban 
as  a  long-term  goal,  which  would  be 
achieved  in  a  context  that  would  en- 
hance, not  hazard  our  security— at  a 
time  when  verification  problems  have 
been  laid  to  rest,  and  when  we  have 
sufficiently  reduced  our  dependence 
upon  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  should  and  do  seek  to  support 
and  strengthen  those  testing  limita- 
tions already  in  place— the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  prohibits  all 
nuclear  explosions  In  the  atmosphere, 
under  water,  and  In  outer  space;  and 
the  two  threshold  test  treaties,  one  to 
limit  yields  of  nuclear  weapon  tests, 
and  the  other  to  limit  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  approach  avoids  the  dangers  In- 
volved In  unilateral  actions,  and  safe- 
guards Western  societies  against  possi- 
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ble  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  prudent,  methodical,  and,  most  im- 
portantly. Is  In  our  best  Interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  offer  for  your  consider- 
ation the  following  resolution: 

HJ.  Res. — 
Joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  a  complete  cessation  of  nu- 
clear test  explosions  must  be  related  to 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain  credible 
deterrent  forces  and  that  any  test  ban 
agreement  must  be  verifiable  and  must  be 
made  in  the  context  of  deep  and  verifiable 
arms  reductions 

Whereas,  a  viable  nuclear  deterrent  is  at 
present  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

Whereas,  the  U,S..  in  seeking  ite  long-term 
goal  of  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, must  Improve  its  present  abilities  to 
verify  such  a  ban; 

Whereas,  the  U.8.  Government  has  con- 
cluded, baaed  upon  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  evidence,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly violated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty: 

Whereas,  the  interest  of  the  VA.  in  verlf'- 
cation  improvements  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  repeated  proposals  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  bring  verification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  up  to  adequate  standards; 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  has  proposed  on-site 
nuclear  test  inspections  by  Soviet  and  U.S. 
experts; 

Whereas,  the  President  appealed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1984.  to  "cooperate  in  this  under- 
taking and  to  reciprocate  in  a  maimer  that 
will  mable  the  two  countries  to  establish 
the  basis  for  verification  for  effective  limits 
on  underground  nuclear  testing."  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

1.  Continue  U.S.  efforts  to  gain  agreement 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
measures  which  will  improve  verification  of 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty; 

2.  Continue  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
comply  with  the  150  kiloton  threshold  limit 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty; 

3.  Continue  U.S.  programs  which  work  to 
improve  the  verification  capabilities  for 
worldwide  monitoring  of  compliance  with  a 
nuclear  test  ban; 

4.  Continue  U.S.  nuclear  testing  programs 
for  maintenance  and  modernization  of  the 
U.S.  deterrent  force  while  simultaneously 
working  toward  the  long-term  goals  of  a  ver- 
ifiable nuclear  test  ban  within  the  context 
of  deep  and  verifiable  arms  reductions.* 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALZHEIMER'S 
ASSISTANCE.  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1985— 
CARE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  April  30, 1985 

•  Bftr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  over  3  million  Alzhei- 
mer's victims  and  their  families,  today 
I  rise  to  introduce  the  Comprehensive 
Alzheimer's  Assistance.  Research  and 
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EklucaUon  Act  of  1086— CARE.  Devel- 
oped in  partnership  wltb  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association,  this  legislation  is  a  critical 
step  forward  in  winning  the  war 
against  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  relat- 
ed disorders.  As  such,  it  attacks  the 
disease  and  its  effects  from  several 
fronts. 

First,  it  focuses  national  attention 
on  the  problem  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Education  Pro- 
gram—* program  modeled  after  the 
very  successful  National  High  Blood 
Pressure  Education  Program. 

Second,  this  legislation  initiates  up 
to  10  State  Alzheimer's  Programs  and 
therefore  brings  in  an  important  set  of 
allies— the  States.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  a  State,  Federal  and  private 
partnership  should  greatly  improve 
the  use  of  existing  services  as  well  as 
open  up  access  to  the  crucial  area  of 
respite  care. 

Third,  the  effort  to  attack  the 
causes  and  find  effective  treatments  of 
these  dreaded  diaeasea  is  advanced 
through  an  expansion  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Research  Centers  of  Excellence" 
Program  to  as  many  as  20  centers. 
Going  even  further,  special  research 
grants  are  authorized  In  new  areas  of 
research  such  m  family  stress  manage- 
ment. 

Finally,  this  bill  launches  Alzhei- 
mer's related  research  Into  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs— the  Fed- 
eral Government's  primary  vehicle  for 
ensuring  access  to  necessary  health 
care  services.  Though  a  wide  range  of 
Alzheimer's  related  research,  demon- 
strations and  waivers  are  authorized, 
this  legislation  specifically  targets  the 
Iflsues  surrounding  nursing  home  reim- 
bursement, respite  care  coverage,  and 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  eligibility  for 
the  Alzheimer's  patient. 

If  there  is  one  issue  in  this  year  of 
budget  cutting  which  deserves  special 
handling,  it  is  the  care  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's victim  and  their  families.  I  call 
upon  this  Congress  to  demonstrate  its 
compassion  by  ensuring  the  passage  of 
the  Comprehensive  Alzheimer's  Assist- 
ance, Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1985— CARE. 

The  care  bill  is  summarized  as  fol< 
lows: 
SimMAJiT   or   CottrmsHKusivi   ALZHxnm'i 

ASSISTANCX.  RlSSAJlCM.  MTD  EOUCATTOD  ACT 

or  10M  (CARX) 

rumross 

To  provide  for  Improved  care  and  aasttt- 
ance  for  Alshelmeri  Wctlnu  and  their  faml- 
Ues. 

■tnacAST 

Alzheimer's  disease  la  one  of  a  number  of 
degenerative  neurological  dlaorden  that 
affect  a  large  number  of  middle  age  and  el- 
derly Individuals.  The  lymptoms  of  Alzhei- 
mer'! disease  and  these  related  dlaorden 
(ARO)  are  primarily  psychological  In 
nature.  They  Include  worsening  changes  In 
panonallty,  memory  deterioration,  disorien- 
tation, and  impaired  Impulse  control  and 
judgment.     As     the     disease     progresaea, 
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changes  In  Intellectual  functioning  take 
place  with  even  more  severe  changes.  Vlc- 
tlma  may  wander,  develop  erratic  moods. 
t>ecome  difficult  to  manage  and  Incontinent 
with  loaa  of  bladder  and  bowel  control.  The 
diaeaae  eventually  renders  Its  victims  help- 
less. 

While  Congress  has  directed  much  re- 
search towards  the  causes  and  care  of  these 
dlsorxlers.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
many  Issues  Involved  In  the  research,  treat- 
ment and  management  of  these  disorders 
have  reached  a  point  where  a  coordinated 
effort.  Including  the  sUtes.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups,  la  warranted.  A 
lag  between  the  accumulation  of  Imowledge 
about  these  disorders  and  dissemination  to 
the  medical  community  and  public  has  re- 
sulted in  misdiagnosis  and  lack  of  access  to 
treatment  management  options  for  many 
patient*.  The  nature  of  the  disorder  has  left 
families  with  an  extreme  psychological, 
physical  and  economical  burden  that  war- 
rants a  Bjrstematic  examination  of  models  of 
care  and  reimbursement  policies. 

Responding  to  the  overwhelming  need  to 
assist  the  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  disorders,  the  CARE  bill,  developed 
In  partnerslilp  with  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
and  Related  Disorder  Association  (ADRDA) 
and  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  120  Chap- 
ters nationwide,  proposes  the  following  Ini- 
tiatives: 

To  create  a  national  educational  program 
effort  for  ARD. 

To  create  model  state  programs  encourag- 
ing the  development  and  coordination  of  re- 
sources. 

To  expand  the  program  of  research  to 
Identify  the  causes,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  ARD. 

To  develop  methods  of  sendee  delivery 
that  will  promote  the  health  and  well-being 
of  ARD's  victims  and  their  families  by  en- 
couraging care  In  the  home  and  reducing 
the  stress  on  the  families  of  patlenu  with 
ARD. 

To  advance  training  to  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  para-profeasionala  to  Improve 
the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  management 
of  ARD. 

raovisioMS 

National  AUheimer'B  MucatUm  Proffram. 
This  provision  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  National  program  that  would  foster  and 
coordinate  research,  training,  and  education 
programs  relating  to  the  cause,  treatment 
and  diagnosis  of  ARD.  It  eaUbllshes  an  In- 
formation Clearinghouse  to  collect  Informa- 
tion from  research  and  treatment  programs 
and  makes  this  Information  available  to 
health  care  professionals,  professional  orga- 
nizations and  the  general  public.  The  pro- 
gram provides  technical  assistance  to  public 
and  private  organisations  engaged  In  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  related  in- 
formation. 

State  AlMtuimer'i  ProfframM.  This  provi- 
sion provides  for  grants  to  State  to  encour- 
age development  and  coordination  of  re- 
sources to  assist  victims  of  ARD  and  their 
families.  State  programs  include  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

Coordination  of  existing  services  and  de- 
velopment of  diagnostic,  treatment,  care 
management,  legal  counseling,  and  educa- 
tional services  to  care  providers,  victims, 
and  their  families. 

Making  available  respite  care  services  for 
the  ARD  patient.  (Up  to  3S%  of  the  grant 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.) 

A  review  of  sute  policies  on  the  financing 
and  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  health 
care  for  patlenu  with  ARD  and  Identifying 
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other  policy  changes  that  would  improve 
the  care  of  paUenU  with  ARD. 

Dissemination  of  Information  to  victims, 
their  families,  health  care  providers,  organi- 
zations esUbllshed  for  patients  with  ARD 
and  to  the  general  public  on  services  avail- 
able to  ARD  patients. 

These  granU  shall  be  made  available  for  3 
years  Initially  and  will  be  subject  to  an 
annual  evaluation  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

MXDICASS  Un  MXDICAn)  DnfONSTSATIOH 

raojscrs 

This  provision  mandates  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  con- 
duct Alzheimer's  related  research,  demon- 
strations, and  waiver  projects.  At  least  three 
such  projects  are  to  be  conducted  to  exam- 
ine the  following: 

Coverage  of  alternative  methods  of  health 
care  for  ARD  patients  Including  services  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  patient  In  the  home. 

Coverage  of  nursing  home  care.  (Current 
reimbursement  policy  precludes  reimburse- 
ment by  Medicare  until  medical  manage- 
ment of  the  condition  is  warranted;  or  by 
Medicaid  until  the  financial  resources  of  the 
victim  are  depleted. ) 

Appropriate  reimbursement  levels  for 
nursing  homes  with  ARD  patients. 

■XSKASCB  OR  ALZHXnCSB'S  OISXASS  AKD 
aSLAXXO  DISOKSOIS 

This  provision  requires  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan  of  re- 
search and  to  Implement  it  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  The  plan  Includes  a  pro- 
posal for  the  training  of  researchers  in  the 
related  specialty  areas. 

The  national  research  effort  includes  an 
extension  of  the  current  Centers  program. 
It  allows  for  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
Alzheimer's  Centers  to  20.  These  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  in  collaboration  with  NIMH,  NINCD8 
and  NIAID.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Cen- 
ters Include: 

Research  Into  cause,  prevention,  diagno- 
sis, treatment  and  management  of  ARD. 

Training  health  care  personnel. 

Dissemination  of  clinical  Information. 

Coordination  with  other  Centers  and  re- 
lated public  and  privste  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  grants 
and  Centers,  the  Program  makes  grants  for 
applied  research  related  to  ARD  Including: 

Research  on  family  stress  management 
and  the  development  of  health  care  and 
social  support  systems.* 


A  TRANSITION  OF  POWER  IN 
THE  KREMLIN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILUKOIS 
IN  THZ  HOU8B  OF  RZPRKSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  30.  198S 

•  Mr,  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  transition  of  power  in  the 
Kremlin  raises  hope  for  a  new  era  of 
respect  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  particularly  anxious  to  see  an 
Improvement  in  this  area.  They  hope 
that  they  will  benefit  from  a  relax- 
ation of  the  Soviet's  policy  of  refusing 
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them  the  right  to  emigrate.  On  this 
note,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Howard  'Tyner 
which  discusses  the  views  of  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  regarding 
their  new  leader. 

I  would  I'ke  to  submit  Mr.  Tyner's 
article  for  the  record: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  20, 19851 
OoaaACHKv  Pails  to  Lnrt  Sovirr  Jews' 
Horn 
(By  Howard  A.  Tyner) 
Moscow.— At  this  city's  central  synagogue 
Saturday  night,  there  was  the  usual  talk 
about  emigration.  If  the  leadership  change 
here  has  raised  a  few  hopes  or  lifted  any 
spirits  among  Soviet  Jews,  it  wasn't  readily 
apparent. 

"We  think  of  ourselves  as  a  kind  of  cur- 
rency that  the  Soviet  government  is  keeping 
to  be  spent  at  some  time  in  the  future."  said 
Boris,  a  former  chemist  with  a  passion  for 
reading  English-language  magazines. 

How  and  when  we  are  spent  depends  on 
the  circumstances,  not  the  man  in  charge." 
The  new  man  in  charge.  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, has  stirred  hopes  in  the  West  for 
better  relations  with  the  Kremlin.  But  J<»W8 
here,  who  know  that  emigration  increases 
whenever  the  international  climate  im- 
proves, remain  skeptical  about  what  lies 
ahead. 

"We  wUl  believe  he  means  something  dif- 
ferent when  he  does  something  different, 
not  before,"  another  man  outside  the  syna- 
gogue said. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  the  synagogue  on 
Arkhlpova  Street  has  served  as  an  informal 
gathering  place  for  Soviet  refusenlks— Jews 
refused  permission  to  emigrate.  Last  Satur- 
day night,  clustered  in  small  knoU  in  front 
of  the  building's  granite  columns,  they  ex- 
hibited little  emotion  about  the  leadership 
turnover. 

The  picture  for  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to 
emigrate  is  not  a  bright  one.  The  rate  of 
emigration,  often  considered  a  barometer  of 
East- West  relations  In  general,  has  sunk  to 
nearly  zero. 

Western  figures  show  only  M  Jews  were 
allowed  to  leave  in  February  and  61  the 
month  before.  According  to  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  Migration,  the 
total  for  all  of  last  year  was  only  908. 

Durfltg  the  1970s,  when  detente  was  more 
the  order  of  the  day,  almost  2SO.0OO  Jews 
emigrated,  reaching  a  peak  of  51,300  in 
1979.  That  was  the  year  the  Kremlin  or- 
dered its  troops  into  Afghanistan,  provoking 
a  sharp  reaction  by  the  West  and  sending 
the  international  scene  into  tension-fUled 
gloom. 

Beginning  in  1980.  the  niunber  of  exit  per- 
mits plunged  sharply  to  a  recent  average  of 
80  a  month. 

How  many  of  the  estimated  3.5  million 
Jews  still  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  want  to 
leave  Is  s  matter  of  debate.  Twice  In  the  last 
18  months,  a  Soviet  official  has  Insisted 
publicly  that  virtually  all  those  who  sought 
to  emigrate  have  done  so  already. 

But  Jewish  organisations  in  the  West  con- 
tend that  350.000  Jews  have  embarked  on 
the  long  and  difficult  emigration  process, 
which  routinely  results  in  loss  of  jobs  and 
ostracism  by  friends  and  colleagues. 

During  the  last  year  or  so,  police  have 
cracked  down  on  activists  promoting  Jewish 
religion  and  history.  Particular  attention 
has  been  focused  on  unofficial  teachers  of 
Hebrew  who  hold  courses  in  private  apart- 
ments. 
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Since  October,  1983,  six  of  them  have 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  labor  camps  on 
charges  ranging  from  possession  of  narcot- 
ics to  resisting  arrest. 

Some  of  those  waiting  to  leave  say  they 
have  been  summoned  by  officials  and  told 
that  exit  permits  on  a  large  scale  never 
again  will  be  Issued.  The  implicaUon  Is  that 
they  should  abandon  their  plans  and  return 
to  their  former  lives  as  normal  Soviet  citi- 
zens. 

But  most  refusenllcs  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  idea  that  a  resumption  of  warmer  super- 
power relations  will  open  the  emigration 
door  sgaln  at  lesst  a  crack— and  that  they 
will  be  the  ones  allowed  to  leave. 

The  resumption  of  n.S.-Sov1et  arms  ».»iir« 
in  Geneva  last  week  fed  such  hopes.  There 
also  were  reports  In  January  that  a  Soviet 
official  had  told  a  visiting  American  it 
would  be  "no  problem"  for  emigration  to  go 
back  up  to  50.000  annuaUy  if  bilateral  ties 
were  improved. 

But  Western  experts  here  said  this  prob- 
ably was  designed  to  get  the  powerful 
Jewish  lobby  In  the  VS.  to  bring  more  pres- 
sure on  Washington  for  East- West  accord. 

That  would  Include  an  improved  climate 
for  trade,  which,  many  of  the  experts  con- 
tend, is  Moscow's  real  goal  In  lifting  its  ties 
with  the  U.S.  out  of  the  deep  freeze  of  the 
last  several  years. 

How  Gorbachev's  elevation  will  affect  this 
is  unclear.  His  background  as  a  technocrat 
suggests  he  wUl  push  for  an  Improvement  In 
trade  without  necessarily  trying  to  re-estab- 
lish a  1970s-style  East- West  detente. 

In  that  case,  Jewish  emigration  could  play 
a  role.  But  no  one  is  willing  to  predict  if 
Gorbachev  will  opt  to  allow  s  token  Increase 
In  departures  as  a  gesture  of  his  intentions 
or  wait  until  the  climate  improves  before  re- 
sponding with  more  exit  permits. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  refusenik  community 
there  is  little  choice  but  to  drop  in  as  usual 
at  the  synagogue  on  Saturday  nights,  swap 
stories— and  wait. 

"Nobody  asks  currency  whether  It  wants 
to  be  spent  or  not,  or  how,"  says  Boris.* 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  nw  ToxK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSDTTAnVU 

Tuadav,  April  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  negative  perceptions  of  the 
press  abound,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  commend  those  journal- 
ists who  do  uphold  the  cherished 
standards  of  accuracy,  objectivity,  and 
honesty. 

In  the  past,  the  press  has  been  the 
battleground  for  many  a  constructive 
debate:  Information  reported  has  won 
widespread  support  for  our  Initiatives 
and  support  for  other  ideas  have  been 
lost.  But  the  competent  role  of  jour- 
nalism has  never  been  more  impor- 
tant. The  American  public  has  been 
better  informed  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  everchanglng  world  in 
which  we  live.  I  believe  in  the  first 
amendment  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges pertaining  thereof.  As  long  as 
journalists  use  their  influential  posi- 
tions to  promote  fairness  and  an  ex- 
ploration for  the  truth,  American  in- 
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terests  will  be  responsibly  served.  An 
accurately  informed  reader^ilp  Is  an 
astute  electorate. 

I  submit  the  following  article,  by  col- 
umnist Mr.  Earl  Caldwell  of  the  New 
York  Dally  News,  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  good  investigative  jour- 
nalism can  do,  for  Inclusion  in  the 

COMCaXSSIOHAL  RXCORD. 

A  Mkmaoi  roa  thx  Mxdu 
It  was  a  cold  day  in  January,  and  by  then, 
the  Bemhard  Ooetz  case  was  weeks  old. 
which  meant  that  it  was  still  heating  up. 
This  was  a  Saturday,  and  it's  because  of 
something  Murray  Kempton  said  that  it 
sticks  In  the  mind. 

In  the  world  of  newspaper  columnists, 
Murray  Kempton  is  special.  He's  a  true  In- 
tellectual. But  what  sets  Kempton's  column 
apart  is  that  it's  almost  always  based  on  re- 
porting. Kempton  still  goes  everywhere  to 
see  for  himself  and  to  ask  his  own  questions. 
In  the  world  of  newspaper  columnists,  that 
makes  you  special. 

On  the  cold  day  last  Jsnuary,  I  was 
headed  in  one  direction  on  W.  82d  St.  and 
Kempton  was  headed  in  the  other.  We  met 
on  Broadway,  on  the  Island  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  It  was  not  Just  cold;  It  was  snowy, 
too.  Kempton  was  wearing  a  big  overcoat. 
He  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  no  hat  and  a 
runny  nose,  but  talk  of  Bemiiard  OoeU 
kept  us  there  on  the  street  a  very  long  time. 
I  tuld  Kempton  It  was  too  cold  for  us  to  be 
standing  there.  He  told  me  I  didn't  know 
how  to  dress. 

He  also  told  me  something  else.  He  said  he 
had  looked  up  the  official  report  of  the  time 
Bemhard  Goetz  was  mugged— the  mugging 
Ooets  said  had  prompted  him  to  arm  him- 
self. Kempton  was  curious.  He  wanted  to 
know,  and  so  he  did  what  good  reporters 
always  do.  He  went  downtown  and  looked 
up  the  facts.  He  got  a  surprise.  "It  was  noth- 
ing." he  said.  And  then  Kempton  explained 
as  only  he  can. 

It  was  his  contention  that  anytime  there 
is  anything  of  substance  Involved,  the  cops 
tend  to  overwrite  their  reports.  He  uses  as 
an  example  a  time  he  himself  had  been  had 
by  some  of  the  bad  guys.  He  said  the  report 
the  oops  wrote  was  so  strong  that  when  he 
was  ssked  to  sign  it,  he  had  to  tell  them  he 
couldn't  do  it.  It  was  too  much  of  an  exag- 
geration of  what  had  happened. 

But  with  the  Goetz  mugging,  he  said, 
there  wss  nothing  In  the  report.  It  hap- 
pened. Ooetz  had  been  mugged,  but  the 
police  record  said  it  had  been  a  very  minor 
thing, 

A  woman  on  a  talk  show  one  night  said 
that.  In  the  earlier  mugging,  Goetz  had 
been  lucky  to  escape  with  his  life.  She  said 
he  was  thrown  tiuvugh  a  plate-glass  window 
and  beaten,  and  as  she  went  on,  Murray 
Kempton's  words  came  to  mind.  It  was  be- 
cause he  had  done  what  good  reporters 
always  do.  He  had  gone  and  checked  the 
facU. 

All  this  comes  back  because,  by  yesterday, 
it  appeared  that  the  OoeU  case  wss  finally 
pointed  in  the  direction  it  should  have  been 
right  from  the  start.  But  from  the  start,  the 
problem  was  the  reporting. 

Usually,  reporters  start  with  the  event.  In 
the  Ooetz  case.  It  was  different.  The  whole 
story  was  reported  backwards.  Instead  of 
dlgirtng  into  what  went  on  inside  the  subway 
car  right  from  the  start.  It  was  the  reaction 
to  the  shootings  that  the  reporters  started 
with.  Instead  of  starting  with  the  question, 
"Who  was  Bernard  Ooets?"  the  reporting 
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■tarud  with  wh*t  OoeU  had  become,  which 
meant  reportlnt  on  t  hero. 

Reportlns  lUeU  never  chuve*.  It  doean't 
matter  how  many  computer*  or  tape  record- 
en  or  other  fancy  equipment  a  newipaper 
haa.  Reporting  la  stUl  footwork.  Some  In  the 
bualneei  call  It  the  dirty  work  What  It  In- 
volve* la  folnf  out  and  looklnc  up  docu- 
mentf  and  (Otnc  out  and  aaklng  queatlorvi 
and  coln«  out  and  standing  and  watching.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  time,  and  often  dayi  can  be 
spent  but  the  reporter  comes  away  empty. 
But  that's  the  way  reporting  work*. 

The  case  Involving  Eleanor  Bumpurt  waa 
the  other  side.  The  old  woman  was  shot- 
gunned  by  the  cope  under  very  queatlonable 
drcumstancea.  and  the  reporter!  went  after 
the  facu.  As  It  turned  out.  the  reporting  on 
the  Bumpun  story  was  very  good,  and  that 
was  part  of  the  reason  the  Bumpura  case 
turned  out  so  differently  from  the  OoeU 


In  the  Ooetc  case,  there  were  places  for 
reporters  to  go.  The  train  where  the  shoot- 
ing was  done  had  other  passengers.  Those 
other  passengers  were  witnesses,  but  they 
were  never  tracked  down.  They  became  the 
mlaalng  links  In  the  story.  Had  reporters 
tracked  them  down.  If  other  versions  of  the 
shootings  had  come  out.  that  would  have 
had  an  Impact  on  a  lot  of  what  followed. 
The  district  attorney,  the  mayor  and  a 
United  SUtes  senator  from  New  York  all 
might  have  acted  differently  had  the  re- 
porting that  was  required  been  there.* 


SEX:OND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  AID 
TO  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHiGAH 

m  THK  HOUSS  or  RZPRZSEirTATTVZS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  198S 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  vote  on  aid  to  the  Contras 
was  a  mistake.  The  shortsightedness 
of  the  vote,  however,  is  quickly  coming 
to  the  attention  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  wjuit  to  share 
an  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
Washington  Times  concerning  House 
Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill's  concerns 
about  the  bioken  promises  of  the  San- 
dinistas, and  their  closed  society. 

Cutting  off  aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua  was  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  the  democratic  forces  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  also  a  pat  on  the  back  to 
Comandante  Ortega  and  company. 
Should  Contra  activities  soon  end, 
there  will  be  no  viable  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas  to  live  up  to  their  prom- 
ises to  the  OAS  and  others  regarding 
freedom  of  the  press,  human  rights, 
and  a  variety  of  other  important 
issues. 

After  thanking  those  in  the  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  Ortega  flew  off  to 
Moscow  for  millions  of  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Let's  face  the  facts. 
Nicaragua  is  in  the  Soviet  camp,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 

While  we  debated  ad  infinitum  the 
pros  and  cons  of  giving  the  Contras 
$14  million  in  humanitarian  aid.  the 
Soviets  may  in  fact  provide  $200  mil- 
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Hon  to  boliter  Nicaragua'!  falling 
economy,  and  the  Ortega  regime, 
which  is  rapidly  losing  popularity. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Ortega  has 
shown  a  real  aense  of  compromising 
when  he  felt  that  the  preasure  wag  on. 
His  Initial  show  of  flexibility  came 
after  the  Grenada  operation;  more  re- 
cently, when  the  Contras'  activities  ex- 
panded and  the  war  was  carried  to  new 
areas  of  Nicaragua,  he  also  showed 
more  flexibility. 

Let's  keep  the  pressure  up.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  off  assistance  to 
the  only  group  pressuring  that  Com- 
munist government.  I  wag  gratified  to 
hear  in  last  week's  debate  comments 
from  my  Democratic  colleagues  that 
they  personally  did  not  approve  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  government,  or  of  Its  close 
ties  with  the  Eastern  bloc,  and  its  do- 
mestic politics.  I  trust  that  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  In  the  House  will  re- 
consider their  vote.  Let's  again  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Contra  question  and 
its  value  as  a  form  of  direct  pressure 
on  Managua.  Should  Managua  contin- 
ue Its  present  course  of  breaking 
promises,  exporting  revolution,  and 
denying  liberties  to  Its  citizens,  let  us 
reconsider  the  entire  Issue  of  Contra 
aid. 

If,  as  reported,  the  Speaker  is  also 
concerned  about  the  Sandinistas  side- 
stepping their  commitments,  let  us  all 
work  together  in  America's  interest. 
and  take  a  bipartisan  stand  on  Marx- 
Ist-Lenlnst  Nicaragua. 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  29. 
1985] 
O'Ndu.  Warms  Ortsga  oh  O!»ntino  Socirrv 
Maraoua,  Nicaragua.— House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  this  weekend  warned  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  "had  better  make 
good  on  Its  promises  "  because  Congress  can 
change  its  mind  overnight  on  aiding  the  Nlc- 
araguan  resistance. 

In  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  heard 
here  and  later  quoted  In  La  Prtnsa.  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  newspaper,  the  Democratic 
leader  contended  that  the  Marxist  regime 
needs  to  fulfill  its  pledges  to  open  Its  socie- 
ty. 

The  statement  was  seen  as  an  indication 
here  that  Mr.  O'Neill  is  concerned  about 
Sandlnlsta  promises  of  further  democratiza- 
tion that  bolstered  congressional  opposition 
to  U.S.  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance. 

According  to  reports  here  yesterday,  Mr. 
O'Neill  pointed  out  that  P>resldent  Daniel 
Ortega  of  Nicaragua  wrote  several  American 
senators,  pledging  Increased  freedom  of  the 
press  and  greater  pluralism  In  party  politics. 
Meanwhile.  Nlcaraguan  officials  Indicated 
that  they  expect  the  Nlcaraguan  civil  war  to 
continue  even  though  they  won  an  Impor- 
tant victory  against  the  Reagan  adminlstra- 
tions  efforts  to  provide  $14  million  to  the 
resistance. 

Foreign  Minister  Miguel  D'Escoto  de- 
clared, following  the  vote  in  the  House,  •Let 
us  have  no  illusions.  The  war  has  not  ended. 
The  war  continues.  The  CIA  Is  still  directing 
the  mercenaries  and  seeking  other  ways  of 
funding. 

President  Reagan  .  .  .  said  that  Inde- 
pendently of  the  vote  In  Congress  he  would 
never  abandon  his  brothers,  as  he  likes  to 
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caU  the  CIA  mercenartea."  Mr.  D'Escoto 
added. 

In  the  past  the  Sandinistas  have  side- 
stepped the  kind  of  commitmenU  they 
made  to  Congress.  And  few,  If  any,  of  the 
promises  made  by  Mr.  Ortega  to  various 
Americans  are  expected  to  be  fulfilled,  ob- 
servers here  said. 

SandtnlsU  spokesmen  add  that  because 
the  Senate  voted  to  approve  aid,  the  killing 
of  the  U.S.  assistance  by  the  House  Is  Insuf- 
ficient to  fulfill  the  U.8.  part  of  the  bargain 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ortega. 

The  SandlniaU  explanations  are  described 
here  by  their  opponenU  as  "typical  double 
talk"  and  a  "doublecroaa"  of  American  con- 
gressmen. Opposition  groups  maintain  Mr. 
O'Neill's  broadcast  warning  Indicates  he 
may  feel  deceived. 

The  Nlcaraguan  resistance  leaders  have 
declared  they  will  fight  on  without  the 
promised  114  million  but  their  cause  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Injured  In  the  long-term  by  the 
unwlUlngneas  of  the  U.B.  Congreas  to  sup- 
port them. 

In  any  case,  resistance  leaders  contend 
that  the  attention  created  by  the  debate  in 
the  United  SUtes  over  aid  wlU  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  raise  funds  to  continue 
their  efforU  to  defeat  the  SandlnlsU  gov- 
ernment. 

Early  In  the  week.  Mr.  Ortega  repeated 
his  offer  of  amnesty  for  members  of  the  re- 
sistance who  surrendered  and  one  of  the 
commanders  was  reported  to  have  Indicated 
some  interest,  according  to  sources  in  BCana- 
gua. 

Before  Mr.  Ortega  left  Managua  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  aid  last  week,  he  also 
announced  that  the  government  would  meet 
the  promise  made  earlier  In  the  year  and 
would  be  sending  100  Cuban  advisers  home. 
The  Washington  Tiroes  reported  last  week 
that  SandlnlsU  forces  are  massing  opposite 
resistance  positions  along  the  Nlcaraguan- 
Honduras  border  and  have  fired  across  the 
border  Into  Honduras. 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  moved 
from  rural  areas  with  resistance  sympathies 
In  an  effort  to  deny  supplies  to  the  antl- 
SandlnlsU  fighters  as  Managua  appears  to 
be  getting  set  for  a  major  military  encoun- 
ter. 

Although  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  has 
been  successful  In  Its  efforU  to  hamper  the 
nation's  economy,  most  observers  contend 
the  Sandinistas'  military  resources  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  resistance.— Bak- 

NARD  L  COUJKR.« 


ANNIVERSARY  FOR  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  IfXBRASKA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

9  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Over  the  years 
that  Agency  has  done  a  commendable 
job  of  developing  and  carrying  out  our 
Nation's  soil  and  water  conservation 
program. 

The  York,  NE.  York  Newstimes  re- 
cently published  a  column  by  Cheryl 
Stubbendieck  of  the  Nebraska  Farm 
Bureau  that  makes  clear  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  Nebraska  and  the  United  States 
both  today,  yesterday,  and  tomorrow. 

I  request  permission  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle reprinted  in  the  Record. 

AimivnsARY  Looks  to  Frrnntg 
(By  Cheryl  Stubbendieck) 

The  Boll  Conservation  Service  celebrates 
50  years  of  service  this  month  with  attrac- 
tive humility- rather  than  touting  the  fed- 
eral agency  Itself,  anniversary  evenU  are  fo- 
cusing on  the  toll  conservation  movement  In 
the  U.S. 

The  movement  traces  lU  history  to  the 
Dust  Bowl  Era  of  the  1030s,  but  1935  was 
really  the  pivotal  year,  according  to  Jeff 
Obrecht  and  Pat  McOrane,  Nebraska  SOB 
public  affairs  speclallsU,  who  are  oo-authors 
of  '50  Years  of  Soil  Conservation,  Keeping 
the  Soil  on  the  Farm."  In  1986  Congress  au- 
thorized esUbllshlng  the  SOS  as  an  agency 
of  the  USDA. 

In  the  early  years  of  America.  Nebraska 
especially  suffered  little  from  the  ravages  of 
wind  and  water  erosion.  lU  vast  native  prai- 
ries protected  the  soil  so  that  It  generally 
withstood  most  of  nature's  aasaulU. 

When  man  plowed  the  prairies,  he  re- 
moved what  Obrecht  and  McOrane  call  "the 
protective  veil  of  bluestem  and  other 
grasses."  Human  population  Increased,  land 
was  less  available  and  the  land  under  culti- 
vation was  under  pressure  to  produce  more 
and  more.  World  War  I  brought  the  need  to 
bring  larger  crops  to  market  year  In  and 
year  out.  Long,  straight  crop  rows  were  pop- 
ular and  contour  farming  was  largely  ig- 
nored. Trees  and  windbreaks  planted  by  the 
pioneers  were  viewed  as  ImpedlmenU. 

Soil  erosion  from  heavy  spring  and 
summer  rains  was  noticeable  In  the  ISSOs. 
but  was  consistent  with  the  attitude  of  the 
era:  soil  was  generally  classified  with  the 
rest  of  our  natural  resources  as  inexhaust- 
ible. 

The  financial  collapse  of  1929  brought  the 
roof  down  on  farmers  In  debt,  the  SCS  au- 
thors recall,  and  what  land  the  bank  didn't 
repossess.  Mother  Nature  did  by  foreclosing 
on  the  rain.  Wind  and  drought  spawned  the 
Dust  Bowl,  which  finally  brought  the  need 
for  sou  and  water  conservation  Into  the 
public  consciousness. 

President  Pr&nklln  D.  Roosevelt  Imple- 
mented public  works  programs  to  combat 
the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  Oreat  Depression. 
And  in  1933,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
earmarked  $5  million  of  relief  funds  to  form 
the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  which  later  ac- 
quired the  more  positive  name  of  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  In  1935,  the  agency  was 
transferred  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Still,  the  SCS  was  conceived  as  oi^y  tem- 
porary. In  a  move  to  have  it  made  perma- 
nent, iU  chief,  Hugh  Hammond  Bermett,  ar- 
ranged to  testify  before  a  Senate  committee 
on  a  day  when  a  major  dust  storm  was  fast 
approaching  the  East  Coast.  As  he  spoke, 
the  skies  of  Washington  darkened  in  the 
afternoon  as  yellow  soU  from  the  Dust  Bowl 
filtered  Into  the  city.  The  next  month,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935  was  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  was  signed  by 
the  president  on  April  27. 

In  Nebraska,  the  SCS  managed  aU  but  a 
few  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  in  Nebraska.  CCC  workers  developed 
demonstrations  of  practical  methods  of  soU 
conservation  on  farms,  worked  on  private 
lands  In  cooperation  with  landowners,  and 
helped  with  erosion  control  research.  In  all, 
they    constructed    52,091    erosion    control 
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check  dams  and  planted  more  than  10  mil- 
lion trees  for  gully  erosion  control  In  Ne- 
braska. 

Nowadays.  Nebraska  Is  green  and  bounti- 
ful, compared  with  60  years  ago.  But  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  the  climatic  oonditiotu 
of  the  '30*  won't  ooctir  again  and  the  need 
for  soil  conservation  continue*  and  intensi- 
fies. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  60th  anniversary 
celebration  in  Nebraska  looks  to  the  future. 
Cooperative  agreemenU  with  the  Unlvenlty 
of  Nebraska  and  the  Nebraska  State  Histori- 
cal Society  Foundation  are  providing  a 
forceful  reminder  of  the  need  for  soil  oon- 
aervatlon. 

Located  northeast  of  linooln.  NU's  Rogers 
Memorial  Farm  will  serve  as  a  modem-day 
conservation  farm— many  current  conserva- 
tion practices  already  are  In  place  because 
of  on-going  NU  research.  The  nearby  His- 
torical Society  Foimdatlon's  "Logeachulte- 
Wee*e"  Living  History  Farm  will  be  an  early 
day  farm,  showing  cropping  and  conaerra- 
tlon  practices  used  in  the  1930s.  Both  will  be 
used  for  educational  programs.* .. 


OUTSTANDJNO  COMMUNITY 
MOTHERS  IN  L.A. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUrORKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRSSDrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
four  women  in  my  29th  Congressional 
District  of  California,  for  their  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  Improve  our  commu- 
nity. These  women  will  be  honored  at 
an  awards  luncheon  May  11,  1985,  as 
four  Outstanding  Commimlty  Moth- 
ers. The  recipients  are:  Mrs.  Thelma 
Hall,  Bifrs.  Nodle  Lee  Goodson,  Bfrs. 
Julia  Lee,  and  Ms.  EHeanor  S.  Stevens. 
Each  of  these  women  have  held  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  heart  of  our  commu- 
nity. Their  dedication  to  children  and 
family  has  been  the  reinforcing  factor 
In  strengthening  our  future  for  our- 
selves and  our  youth. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Hall  has  owned  and 
managed  a  day  care  center  for  14 
years.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  Second 
A.M.E.  Church,  holding  the  position 
of  trustee  and  steward.  She  has  served 
as  a  den  leader,  coach,  and  commis- 
sioner for  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  where  she 
received  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  and 
holds  the  Scout's  Key.  Mrs  Hall  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Mary  Campbell  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  49th  Street  Block 
Club,  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Council, 
Inc.,  In  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Nodle  Lee  Goodson  holds  a 
masters  of  arts  degree.  She  has  attend- 
ed various  universities,  including  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  at  Los  Angeles 
and  UCLA.  Mrs.  Goodson's  organiza- 
tion memberships  Include  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Negro  Women,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  Phi  U  Omlcron  home 
economics  fraternity.  She  Is  presently 
the  chairperson  of  the  Jordon  Locke 
Community  Adult  School  Faculty  As- 
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sodatlon.  She  has  also  served  as  the 
chairperson  of  several  school  advisory 
councils  and  as  director  of  the  South- 
em  California  Conference  Branch  of 
the  Young  People's  Department  of  the 
A.M.E.  Church,  establishing  lU  first 
scholarship  fund. 

Mrs.  Julia  Lee  attended  the  Los  An- 
geles City  College,  earning  an  associ- 
ates degree  In  child  development.  Her 
organization  membershlpa  Include  the 
8.C.L.C..  the  NAACP  the  P.T.A.,  the 
Black  Women's  Forum,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Union  for  California 
Women.  Mrs.  Lee  has  received  many 
awards,  including  a  Certificate  of  Rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  community 
service  from  Assemblywoman  Maxlne 
Waters,  48th  district,  and  a  Certificate 
of  Service  Award  for  participation  In 
title  I  programs  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District.  Mrs.  Lee  was 
also  instrumental  in  helping  to  obtain 
the  Belbrew  Library,  the  Children's 
Center  at  111th  Streti.  and  the  cafete- 
ria at  Russell  Street  School. 

Ms.  Eleanor  S.  Stevens  holds  an  as- 
sociates degree  in  art  from  Fresno 
State  University  and  an  associate 
degree  In  medicine  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Trade  Technical  School.  She 
served  as  district  manager  for  United 
Systems,  Inc..  being  the  first  black 
woman  to  hold  that  position.  Present- 
ly, Ms.  Stevens  Is  the  owner  and  presi- 
dent of  Stevt^ns  Personalized  Services. 
The  company  offers  companionship, 
domestic  services,  home  health  care, 
transportation,  and  entertainment  for 
senior  citizens  and  the  general  public. 
Her  organization  memberships  include 
the  National  Association  of  Female 
Executives,  the  Business  Management 
Association,  and  the  Good  Neighbor 
Council,  in  Los  Angeles.  Ms.  Stevens 
has  been  named  in  "Who's  Who  in  the 
West"  and  "Community  Leaders  of 
the  World."  She  also  serves  as  past 
worthy  matron  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star. 

These  women  have  displayed  the 
kind  of  character  needed  to  foster 
hope  and  renewal  In  our  community. 
With  their  support,  we  have  seen  and 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  district.  I  commend  them  on  their 
fine  efforts  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  working  toward  inspiring  a 
brighter  furture,  not  only  for  our 
youth,  but  for  us  all.* 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  MILLER.  CHAIRMAN. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN. YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

or  nuRois 

IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,    and    Families    recently    held 
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bemringi  In  Anaheim.  CA  to  address 
the  special  problems  of  families  with 
disabled  children.  At  that  time,  our 
colleacue.  Mr.  Mnxn  of  California, 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  educators  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  serving  the  needs 
of  special  children.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  enter  Mr.  MnxsR's 
speech  Into  the  Rkors.  I  believe  it 
sununarizes  clearly  and  succinctly  the 
need  for  continued  Federal  assistance 
to  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of 
exceptional  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Public  Law  94-142: 
The  Education  for  All  Children's  Act. 
This  law  was  passed  with  bipartisan 
support  in  response  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  our  country's  special  educa- 
tion system.  It  has  guaranteed  handi- 
capped children  and  their  families  the 
means  to  enforce  the  basic  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  our  public 
schools.  This  administration,  however, 
has  acted  repeatedly  to  "reform."  cut 
and  eliminate.  Public  Law  94-142  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  We  must 
work  instead  to  protect  these  highly 
beneficial  programs  and  to  preserve 
the  important  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  special  education  during  the 
last  decade. 

RXMAKKS  OP  COIfGRZSSMAN  OSOROI  Mn.l.n. 

CRAflucAif.   SxucT   CoMifrms  on   Chil- 

Dant.  Youth,  anb  Famiuss,  Bxporz  thx 

CouvctL  POR  EIxcxmoiiAL  Childrxn,  Aha- 

HXllf.  CA.  AnUL  19.  1985 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today,  among 
many  old  friends,  many  new  friends,  and  so 
many  concerned  about  the  weUbelng  of  chU- 
dren. 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  Join  you  this  year, 
a  year  which  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Act,  And  a  year  during  which  you  will 
be  privileged  to  have  as  your  president, 
Kike  Grimes,  a  Callfomian.  an  exceptional 
professional,  an  exceptional  friend— and  a 
constituent.  The  perfect  combination. 

This  year  marks  an  anniversary  for  me  as 
well.  Ten  years  ago  I  came  to  Congress  for 
the  flrat  time.  I  was  the  new  kid  on  the 
block,  the  block  being  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  just  when  Congress  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  PX.  94- 
142. 

The  CouiKil  for  ExcepUonal  Children, 
and  Pred  Weintraub  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  taught  me  about  school  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  and  about  the  strug- 
gles of  educators  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  these  children,  with  little  recogni- 
tion and  even  less  compensation. 

Just  last  year  we  worked  together  again  to 
assiire  that  handicapped  students  would  get 
the  vocational  training  they  need,  through 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  We  believed 
then,  as  we  do  now.  that  all  children  deserve 
to  be  educated  together,  regardless  of  their 
disability,  and  that  this  prevention  ap- 
proach is  more  humane  and  cost-effective 
than  any  other. 

We  believed  then,  as  we  do  now.  that 
when  we  address  the  needs  of  children,  we 
must  consider  as  well  the  role  of  parents. 
ParenU  must  be  Involved  in  the  educational 
decisions  affecting  their  children.  They 
must  have  the  right  and  ability  to  seek  re- 
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dreaa  of  their  grievances  if  their  children 
are  not  afforded  the  free  appropriate  public 
education  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

With  this  10th  anniversary  of  94-143. 
what  has  become  clear  is  that  this  is  not  a 
liberal  program.  This  Is  not  a  Democratic 
program.  This  Is  a  program  crafted  by  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  In  response  to  a  terrible 
documented  need. 

The  law  was  hardly  created  out  of  some 
national  whim. 

By  the  time  the  law  passed,  33  SUtes  had 
already  developed  manrtat.eB  of  their  own  to 
serve  handicapped  children. 

But  special  educators,  parents,  and  local 
school  boards  worked  together  to  achieve 
protections  fur  handicapped  children  who 
had  been  excluded  from  school,  and  ade- 
quate funding  to  give  handicapped  children 
the  individualised  attention  they  need. 

What  was  the  need?  What  was  the  com- 
pelling interest? 

In  1973.  at  least  one  million  handicapped 
children  were  excluded  from  school. 

Thousands  of  special  education  classes, 
where  they  were  provided,  were  held  in 
basements  and  boUer  rooms. 

Idany,  too  many  children  were  hidden 
away  in  institutions— a  much  more  costly 
form  of  care,  and  with  little  if  any  education 
provided. 

Thousands  of  children  were  inappropri- 
ately classified  as  mentally  retarded:  Par- 
ticularly Spaniah-sumamed  children  in  New 
Mexico.  And  black  children  were  classified 
as  handicapped  at  two  to  three  times  the 
rate  of  white  children. 

We  heard  repeatedly  about  the  insuffi- 
cient funds  available  from  local  resources  to 
meet  the  high  cost  needs  of  handicapped 
children,  and  that  school  districts  would 
continue  to  leave  these  needs  unmet,  or 
only  partially  filled,  and  then  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  groups  of  children. 

In  response  to  these  grisly  facts,  under  a 
Republican  President,  a  coalition  of  liberals 
and  conservatives,  together  believed  that  we 
had  responsibilities  to  these  families  and 
these  chUdren.  And  passed  94-142. 

Repeatedly  throughout  this  ten  years,  and 
as  recently  as  our  own  Select  Committee 
hearings,  families  have  told  me  that  "but 
for  this  law"  they  would  have  no  way  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  education,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  In  mainstream  Ameri- 
can life  to  their  children.  "But  for  this  law" 
parents  of  disabled  children  would  have 
even  less  basis  to  struggle  for  the  fundamen- 
tal supports  which  they  need  to  enable  their 
families  to  maintain  some  stability. 

The  Education  for  AU  Handicapped  ChU- 
dren'a  Act  has  proven  Its  success. 

It  is  now  a  right,  imperfect  as  it  may  be. 
Tomorrow  it  could  be  history.  This  admln- 
stration  has  taught  us  that  what  does  not 
get  protected,  geU  eliminated.  You  must 
remain  strong.  And  you  must  continue  to 
work  in  concert  with  the  families  of  the 
children  you  serve. 

This  law  la  the  floor— the  foundation— of 
what  families  with  disabled  children  need. 
But,  still,  poor  and  minority  chUdren,  many 
of  whom  have  a  much  rougher  start  In  life, 
continue  to  be  placed  disproportionately  In 
special  education,  all  too  many  the  result  of 

mlsclasslficatlon. 
Still,  access  to  educational  services  has  yet 

to  reach  all  those  who  are  eligible,  not  only 

among  disabled  children  of  school  age,  but 

especially  among  very  young  children,  and 

youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

Still,  misunderstanding,  and  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  the  benefiU  of  Integration  too 

often  cause  disabled  children  to  miss  forma- 
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tive  opportunities  to  be  with  their  nondls- 
abled  peers. 

The  non-education  support  services  fami- 
lies need— health  insurance,  child  care,  res- 
pite services,  to  name  a  few— are  in  even 
shorter  supply,  especially  for  children  who 
are  younger  or  older  than  school  age. 

But  we  can  build  from  this  foundation. 
We  can  fill  these  gaps.  If  we  keep  our  basic 
prlndplea  always  In  mind. 

Even  with  this,  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
fulfUl  lU  part  of  the  bargain. 

We  have  never  provided  the  Federal  funds 
under  94-142  at  nearly  the  level  authorized. 
Laws  establishing  rights,  and  requiring  in- 
stitutions to  change  their  behavior,  are  f  rag- 
De  and  take  time  to  implement 

But  something  much  more  evil  is  occur- 
ring. 

From  the  day  they  took  office,  this  admin- 
istration has  tried  not  Just  to  reform  this 
program,  but  they  have  demonstrated  a  fun- 
damental hostility  to  handicapped  children 
and  their  families. 
How  have  they  shown  their  hostility? 
Their  initial  proposal  In  1981  was  to 
rep^  94-142.  eliminating  totally  any  man- 
date to  provide  educational  services  to  chil- 
dren identified  as  handicapped.  That  pro- 
posal was  dead  on  arrival  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Then  they  proposed  to  block  grant  It.  and 
slash  the  funds  by  25  percent. 

But  the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
refused. 

Next  they  tried  to  eliminate  the  due  proc- 
ess protections  for  parents.  But  the  coali- 
tion of  educators  and  parents  and  the  dis- 
abled community  was  strong,  and  beat  back 
this  proposal. 

This  year  they  are  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate the  ability  of  parents  to  bring  griev- 
ances, by  forbidding  attorneys'  fees.  That's 
a  sure  way  to  prevent  low-Income  and  mi- 
nority parents  from  making  their  case. 

These  views  are  again  being  expressed  at 
high  levels  in  the  administration  in  some  of 
the  most  unbelievable  rhetoric  yet  to  come 
out  of  public  officials  mouths.  Some  believe 
that  because  disabled  children  need  Oovem- 
ment  supports  to  enable  them  to  leam  and 
to  achieve  independence,  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  problem— a  view  defended  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 
A  view  that  says: 

Handicapped  people  "selfishly  drained  re- 
sources" from  public  schools  and  were 
backed  by  "misguided"  groups  and  individ- 
uals. 

"If  people  are  disabled,  "It  was  not  a  cruel 
act  of  fate— It's  from  God." 

"[Handicapped  peoplel  falsely  assume 
that  the  lottery  of  life  has  penalized  them 
at  random.  This  Is  not  so.  Nothing  comes  to 
an  individual  that  he  has  not.  at  some  point 
in  his  development,  summoned  .  .  . 

Those  of  the  handicapped  constituency 
who  seek  to  have  others  bear  their  burdens 
and  eliminate  their  challenges  are  seeking 
to  avoid  the  central  Issues  of  their  lives." 

Another  newly  appointed  Education  De- 
partment official  called  for  the  abolition  of 
every  Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program,  including  the  Eklucatlon 
for  the  Handicapped  Act. 

I  applaud  you  for  the  action  you  took  last 
night.  You  should  be  proud  of  the  delegate 
councU  resolution. 

But  the  real  Issue  here  Is  not  that  these 
individuals  quit.  The  real  issue  Is  that  they 
were  hired  In  the  first  place,  with  full 
awareness  of  their  positions.  I  am  glad  that 
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they  are  gone,  but  you  must  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  real  issue. 

Because  these  views  are  not  new.  In  1981, 
Stockman  said  that  no  one  in  this  country  is 
any  longer  entitled  to  any  specific  service  or 
protection.  And  let  me  remind  you  that 
David  Stockman  did  not  resign. 

The  evidence  Is  clear.  They  are  not  com- 
mitted to  handicapped  children,  they  are 
not  committed  to  their  families,  and  they 
don't  like  those  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  working  with  this  constituency. 

They  exhibit  a  fundamental  hostility 
toward  handicapped  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  likes  of  which  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  for  many  years. 

They  have  no  memory  of  what  it  was  like 
for  these  children,  and  these  families  before 
the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  law  was 
established. 

But  this  philosophy  which  guides  their 
view  is  not  limited  to  the  disabled.  They've 
laid  out  this  approach  for  many  many  other 
vulnerable  children  and  families  in  this 
Nation. 

They  hold  this  view  of  pregnant  women 
and  infants  at  nutritlonaJ  risk.  They  hold 
this  view  of  children  in  foster  care,  who  are 
there  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  They 
bold  this  view  of  children  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  has  spent  the  last  two  years  going 
around  the  country  to  hear  from  these  chil- 
dren and  families,  and  from  those  who  work 
with  them  every  day.  We  have  looked  at  the 
public  and  private  programs  which  serve 
them. 

And  we  have  learned  that  many  of  these 
programs,  designed  in  response  to  serious 
problems  such  as  unaoceptably  high  infant 
mortality  rates.  Increasing  child  abuse,  and 
school  dropouts  can  mitigate  these  prob- 
lems If  communities,  and  the  Government, 
have  the  will. 

If  there  have  been  failures,  it  Is  because 
we  have  done  too  little,  sometimes  too  late, 
often  for  too  few.  It  is  not  because  the  pro- 
grams have  not  worked. 

In  fact,  we've  seen  how  WIC— providing 
nutritional  supports  for  high  risk  pregnant 
women  and  Infants— can  reduce  low  birth- 
weight,  the  leading  cause  of  disabilities  and 
death  at  birth.  And  the  WIC  program  saves 
(3  for  every  $1  we  spend. 

We've  seen  how  preventive  child  welfare 
services  can  reduce  the  number  of  children 
entering  foster  care,  can  reunite  families, 
and  promote  adopting  instead  of  leaving 
children  languishing  in  foster  care. 

We  know  that  Head  Start  for  preschoolers 
and  Chapter  One  for  elementary  school 
children  have  Increased  academic  achieve- 
ment and  helped  ofalldren  retain  those  edu- 
cational gains.  And  again,  we  know  these 
programs  pay  off  in  budgetary  terms.  Qual- 
ity preschool  saves  $4  for  every  tl  spent. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  highly  success- 
ful. Each  is  a  severely  underfimded  pro- 
gram. EUu;h  serves  only  a  fraction  of  the 
needy  population.  And  in  each  case.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  ordered  us  to  cut  back  still 
further. 

Tliat  kind  of  decision  by  government  is  ir- 
responsible, because  It  Is  made  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  its  adverse  impact  on  many 
thousands  of  children  and  families  each 
year.  It  will  not  save  dollars.  It  will  not  save 
children,  and  it  will  not  make  families  more 
stable. 

What  is  more,  they  know,  and  we  know, 
that  we  do  not  need  to  scrap  these  programs 
In  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
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AFDC,  WIC.  Education.  ChQd  Nutrttioo— 
if  you  cut  it  all  out  of  the  budget,  you  would 
cut  leas  than  $30  billion. 

The  cruel  fact  is  that,  while  misleading 
the  American  public  to  believe  that  if  they 
scrapped  everything— got  rid  of  the  waste, 
the  good  programs,  and  the  bad  ones— they 
would  reduce  the  deficit,  they  would,  in 
fact,  eliminate  less  than  this  year's  increase 
In  the  Pentagon  budget. 

The  fact  is  tbey  have  shown  a  fundamen- 
tal misiinilerstanrtlng  of  changes  In  the 
American  family. 

We  found  tbat  children  and  f  smllles  live 
today  under  circumstances  dramatically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  past  generatlona 

Fifty  percent  of  all  children  now  grow  up 
In  families  where  both  parents,  or  the  only 
parent  present,  works.  This  year,  nearly 
half  of  all  mothers  with  Intents  under  one 
will  be  In  the  workforce. 

While  the  number  of  mothers  who  are  the 
sole  source  of  Income  for  their  families  Is  in- 
creasing, many  receive  inadequate  child  sup- 
port payments,  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
get  them  at  alL 

Divorce  and  separation  are  also  much 
more  prevalent  today  than  in  the  past.  One 
out  of  three  white  chOdren.  and  three  out 
of  four  black  children,  can  expect  to  spend 
some  of  their  childhood  In  a  single  parent 
household. 

Family  budgets  have  also  taken  new 
shape.  They  have  had  little  choice.  During 
the  last  recession  alone,  American  families 
lost  $319  billion  In  litcome,  more  than  $3,800 
per  family. 

These  economic  changes  have  taken  a  se- 
rious toU  on  children.  More  than  2  million 
children  fell  into  poverty  between  1980  and 
1982,  reversing  twenty  five  years  of 
progress.  Now.  one  out  of  every  five  children 
is  poor,  and  one  of  every  two  black  children 
is  ixwr— totaling  13  miUlon  poor  children  In 
this  Nation. 

This  portrait  of  the  trends  affecting 
American  families  emerged  from  the  Select 
Committee's  region-by-reglon  snapshot 
taken  during  our  first  year.  We  found  that 
these  trends  are  confronting  not  only  low- 
income  families,  but  middle  income  families 
too.  Not  Just  urban  families,  but  rural  fami- 
lies, and  suburban  families. 

Most  fsmllies  are  waging  an  uphill  battle, 
trying  to  cope  with  these  profound  and  un- 
precedented social  and  cultural  shifts. 

As  we  will  hear  more  fully  at  the  Select 
Committee  hearing  Immediately  following 
this  session,  families  with  disabled  children 
are  Just  like  other  families,  and  more.  They 
are  facing  all  the  economic,  cultural  and  de- 
mographic changes  which  have  affected 
families  throughout  the  Nation.  And  they 
need  the  kinds  of  family  supports  that  we 
all  do.  They  need  shelter,  and  health  care, 
and  supervision  for  their  preschool  children, 
and  recreation  for  their  school-age  children. 

What  we  do  know,  though,  is  that  families 
with  disabled  children  are  three  times  more 
likely  to  be  poor.  And  because  so  many  sup- 
port services  are  unavailable,  we  have  seen 
that  the  divorce  rate  is  twice  as  high  in  fam- 
ilies with  disabled  children.  The  rate  of 
child  abuse  may  be  several  times  as  great. 

Families  with  disabled  children,  as  all  our 
families,  need  the  benefit  of  enlightened 
policies  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

They  need  a  Congress  that  will  face  the 
facts,  and  an  administration  that  will  face 
reality. 

They  need  public  officials  who  recognize 
tbat  investing  up  front  in  the  services  fami- 
lies need  will  reap  enormous  benefits  to  the 
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stability  of  those  families.  Jtd  the  opportu- 
nities for  productive  adtuthood  for  their 
children. 

In  Qitte  of  the  troubled  landscape  rve  de- 
scribed. I  am  hopefuL  In  fact,  efforts  to  cut 
children's  programs  have  not  been  as  drastic 
as  the  sdmlnistration  desired,  thanks  to  a 
coaUtlon  of  ideoigically  diverse  Members  of 
Congreaa 

And  we  have  a  forum  now  for  children 
and  families  that  we  never  had  before.  We 
have  a  forum  where  issues  affecting  Ameri- 
can families  and  their  children  take  first 
priority,  and  only  priority,  every  day  of  the 
year. 

At  last  we  have  a  congressional  fonun 
that  can  speak  for  children  and  families  the 
way  the  Agriculture  Committee  speaks  for 
fanners  and  the  wmUng  Conunlttee  for 
bankers. 

And  we  have  conservatives  and  liberals 
talking  with,  not  at,  each  other,  about  chUd 
abuse  and  alcohol  abuse,  about  prenatal 
care  and  child  care. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  goal  to  lead  the 
Select  Committee  to  new  accomplishments 
for  children  and  families  in  the  1980'8.  De- 
spite all  the  cynicism  about  politicians.  I 
generally  have  found  that  once  the  facU  are 
established,  the  importance  of  ideologies  di- 
minishes. 

The  debate  becomes  not  whether  we  do 
the  Job,  but  how  to  do  it  right.  On  that 
MMnmon  ground,  much  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  believe  we  are  at  a  moment  of  opportuni- 
ty. Science,  technology,  medicine,  nutri- 
tion—all have  come  together  in  the  1980's  to 
provide  us  the  capability  to  make  good  <m 
our  Fourth  of  July  rhetoric  about  "caring 
for  children". 

We  have  the  scientific  data.  We  have  the 
test  results.  We  have  the  factual  basis  for 
proving  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
that  these  policies  are  effective. 

We  still  have  the  capacity  to  create  and 
sustain  laws  that  protect,  educate  and  reha- 
bilitate children,  and  help  families  avert 
crises. 

We  know,  whatever  the  initiatives  of  the 
80's,  it  wiU  take  broad  coalitions  of  the  dis- 
abled community,  professionals,  parents, 
and  politicians.  We  have  a  strong  record.  We 
have  ten  years  we  can  be  proud  of. 

We  should  no  longer  nm  from  these  pro- 
grams. We  should  no  longer  apologize  for 
these  programs. 

I  believe  it  is  time  in  the  Congress  to  have 
an  open  and  free  debate.  And  it  won't  be  the 
Pentagon  that's  the  winner.  This  country 
will  show  that  it  is  far  more  compassionate 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  Congress  are  already  beginning 
to  hear  that. 

I  ask  you  to  stand  together  so  that  we  can 
defend  against  the  unnecessary  and  irre- 
sponsible cuts. 

I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me  this  year,  and 
next,  and  however  long  It  takes  until  we,  to- 
gether, can  extend  to  all  our  children  the 
basic  rights  that  all  Americans  enjoy.* 
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OPPOSING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TRIP  TO  THE  CEMETERY  AT 
BITBURG 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  irrw  XBXSKT 
tif  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRXSOfTATrVm 

Tuesday,  April  30,  19SS 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  mor- 
ally imperative  that  we  participate  in 
this  special  order  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  to  visit  the  military  ceme- 
tery at  Bitburg.  As  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  must 
raise  our  voices  in  protest  to  this 
insult  to  the  memory  of  the  American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  who  per- 
ished in  the  war  against  nazism.  to  the 
6  million  Jews  who  were  murdered  in 
the  gas  chambers,  and  to  all  the  other 
Europeans,  including  the  Russian 
people,  whom  the  Nazis  so  cruelly  and 
barbarically  put  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  go  to  Bitburg 
Cemetery.  Laying  a  wreath  at  Nazi 
graves  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
party  politics  and  goes  way  beyond  the 
need  for  reconciliation  with  the  past. 
By  going  to  that  cemetery,  you  are 
bringing  pain  to  millions  of  Americans, 
to  the  survivors  of  the  camps,  and  to 
the  relatives  of  those  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  It  has  been  said, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Bitburg  you  will  appear  as  If  you  are 
weak.  To  the  contrary,  by  not  going 
there  you  will  demonstrate  that  you 
are  morally  strong  and  committed  to 
remembering  and  not  ever  forgetting 
what  absolute  evil  the  SS  and  nazism 
represented. 

The  President  has  equated  the  Nazi 
soldiers  of  World  War  II  with  the  con- 
centration camp  victims,  saying  that 
"they  (the  soldiers)  were  victims  Just 
as  surely  as  the  victims  in  the  concen- 
tration camps."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  noted  writer 
William  Shirer.  author  of  "The  Rise 
and  Pall  of  the  Third  Reich,"  Inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  German  soldiers 
during  the  earliest  and  last  days  of  the 
Second  World  War.  He  could  not  find 
one  who  "considered  himself  a  victim 
of  nazism,"  not  one  who  "did  not  ex- 
press his  utter  loyalty  to  Hitler  and 
the  Third  Reich."  not  one  who  did  not 
"believe  fanatically  in  Hitler's  cause." 
Mr.  President,  you  have  spoken  cal- 
lously and  with  insensitivity,  and  do 
not  compound  those  words  by  the 
action  of  going  to  that  cemetery. 

I  do  not  believe  in  collective  guilt, 
and  I  dare  not  impugn  the  good  will  of 
the  German  people.  Out  of  the  ashes 
of  a  defeated  Germany,  a  thriving  de- 
mocracy has  emerged.  But  the  success 
of  that  democracy  does  not  obscure 
and  obliterate  the  past.  By  going  to 
Bitburg.  Mr.  President,  you  are  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
like  to  forget  that  terrible  period  in 
the  history  of  man.  when  civilized 
people  devised  and  carried  out  mass 
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murder  using  methods  no  one  would 
have  believed  that  man  was  capable  of 
creating.  By  going  to  Bitburg,  Mr. 
President,  you  cheapen  the  meaning 
of  the  Holocaust. 

MiUions  of  people  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  cry  "Never  Again,"  that 
never  again  must  a  group  of  people  be 
singled  out  for  extinction  as  were  the 
Jewish  people  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe.  By  going  to  Bitburg.  the 
President  inadvertently  plays  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  like  to  si- 
lence the  cry  of  "Never  Again."  Mr. 
President,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  morality,  do  not  go  there.  You  do 
not  belong  there.* 
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WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON 
WOMEN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESZirTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  World  Conference  on 
Women  being  held  in  Nlrobi,  Kenya 
this  July  Is  to  provide  a  fonmi  that 
will  enable  all  women  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  world  to  discuss  their 
concerns. 

Historically  women  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  issues  that  affect  the 
world:  Freedom  and  oppression,  war 
and  peace,  love  and  hate,  equality  and 
discrimination.  Therefore,  every  issue 
is  a  women's  issue. 

What  concerns  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  under-representation  of  minority 
women  at  this  international  confer- 
ence. The  United  States  selected  37 
women  to  represent  this  country,  of 
these  zi  women  only  4  are  minorities. 
This  under-representation  makes  a 
statement  to  the  world  that  is  intoler- 
able. 

It  communicates  a  vivid  message  to 
the  world  that  the  minority  women 
are  not  important  valuable  members 
of  our  coimtry.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
be  stunned,  because  this  administra- 
tion has  historically  discriminated 
against  minority  women  in  its  legisla- 
tion, current  and  proposed  budget 
cuts,  and  in  its  total  disregard  for  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  has  placed  minori- 
ty women  on  the  "back  burner"  of  this 
Nation's  agenda. 

This  is  not  what  we  want  to  say  to 
the  world.  The  U-S.  delegation  should 
have  equal  minority  representation, 
that  will  allow  the  diverse  interests 
and  concerns  of  minority  women  to  be 
disciissed— representation  that  reflects 
the  important  contributions  that  mi- 
nority women  have  made  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  submit  a  recent  Washington  Post 
column  by  Dorothy  Gilliam  that  ad- 
dresses this  important  deficiency  in 
our  preparation  for  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Women. 


The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  1, 1985] 
Sicks  op  DissKMSioif 
(By  Dorothy  OlUlam) 
In  1975,  at  the  height  of  the  women's 
movement  In  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations    declared    that    the    next    decade 
would  be  devoted  to  upgrading  the  status  of 
women  around  the  world.  Since  then,  con- 
ferees have  gathered  In  Mexico  City  and  Co- 
penhagen In  pursuit  of  those  oblectlves. 

The  end  of  that  decade  wUl  be  marked 
this  summer  at  a  World  Conference  on 
Women  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  which  the 
United  States  has  selected  an  official  dele- 
gation headed  by  Maureen  Reagan,  the 
president's  daughter. 

While  this  meeting  should  be  an  excellent 
occasion  to  evaluate  women's  progress  and 
to  plan  ways  to  hasten  their  achievement  of 
eqiMkUty  with  men,  disturbing  signs  of  dis- 
sension are  appearing  that  threaten  the 
goaL 

One  problem  was  a  deadlock  over  proce- 
dure that  emerged  when  delegates  from  32 
nations  gathered  in  Vienna  for  a  final  con- 
ference preparatory  session. 

A  delegate  from  the  United  States  blamed 
the  deadlock  on  the  Soviets,  who  she  said 
"politicized"  the  session  "by  wanting  to  talk 
about  peace,  disarmament  and  'Star  Wars' 
[while  the  U.S.  delegation]  wanted  to  talk 
about  women's  issues."  The  White  House 
and  State  Department  are  now  discussing 
U.S.  strategy  in  response  to  those  events. 

The  problem  with  Soviet  polltlcizatlon  Is 
real,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
Kenya  conference  to  turn  into  simply  an 
East- West  struggle.  Yet  It  is  naive  to  expect 
the  conferees  to  talk  only  about  "women's 
issues"  as  if  women  did  not  care  about  issues 
related  to  development  and  peace. 

Another  problem  has  been  raised  by  some 
activist  minority  women  who  feel  that  there 
are  too  few  minorities  in  the  official  delega- 
tion. "It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
only  four  minorities  among  the  37-member 
delegation,"  Dolly  Adams,  president  of  The 
Links  Inc.,  said  at  a  recent  workshop  that 
organization  sponsored  for  dozens  of  nation- 
al black  women's  organizations.  "That  sends 
a  clear  message  that  the  American  adminis- 
tration does  not  value  black  women,  does 
not  think  we  have  the  talents,  skills  or  expe- 
rience to  represent  our  country.  We  have  no 
question  about  the  competence  of  those  se- 
lected. We  simply  feel  there  should  be  a 
higher  proportion  of  black  and  other  minor- 
ity women  going  to  a  black  African  coun- 
try." 

Lynette  Taylor,  president  of  the  Black 
Women's  Agenda,  agreed,  saying:  "There 
should  be  a  strong  and  definite  minority 
presence  on  the  delegation.  They  [the 
women  of  other  nations]  need  to  know  ours 
is  a  diverse  and  pluralistic  culture  .  .  .  [and] 
that  it  is  possible  to  address  problems 
within  a  democratic  framework." 

Responding  to  these  charges,  Betty 
Dillon,  coordinator  of  the  U.S.  Secretariat, 
charged  with  making  U.S.  preparations  for 
the  Nairobi  conference,  said,  "I  am  sure  we 
all  wish  we  could  have  stronger  representa- 
tion of  various  groups,  but  in  a  delegation  of 
this  size,  all  one  could  do  Is  establish  some 
proportion  among  various  groups.  .  . 

It  is  significant  that  this  conference  Is  on 
the  African  continent,  where  in  the  words 
of  Tanzania's  President  Julius  Nyerere. 
"The  women  of  Africa  not  only  suffer  from 
the  poverty  of  Africa,  they  are  also  the 
greatest  victims  of  exploitation  .  .  . 
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"These  women  are  sensitive  to  the  status 
of  women  elsewhere,  and  the  United  States 
has  to  recognize  that,  llie  Inclusion  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  not  only  can 
make  a  delegation  more  representative,  it 
can  make  America's  Involvement  more  credi- 
ble and  effective." 

Dynamic  women  from  around  the  world 
will  be  in  Nairobi  in  July,  and  women's  orga- 
nizations are  working  to  make  this  confer- 
ence a  historic  event.  TTie  conference  plans 
to  adopt  strategies  to  achieve  equality  of 
women  and  men  by  2000. 

In  some  ways,  American  women  are  far- 
ther along  on  the  path  to  equality  than 
women  in  other  countries.  Our  progress 
gives  us  the  obligation  to  be  leaders  In 
Kenya.  A  strong  pluralistic  U.S.  delegation 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
the  conflicting  political  currents  as  well  as 
with  more  traditional  concerns.* 


AFSCME  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
THE  SUBMINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCAUPOKITIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
summer  youth  employment  situation, 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  tempted 
to  support  the  administration's  sub- 
minimum  wage  proposal.  The  proposal 
would  permit  employers  to  hire  youth 
and  young  adults  under  the  age  of  20, 
at  a  subminimimi  wage. 

In  fact,  as  my  colleagues  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  involved  in  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  debate,  I  suspect  that 
some  of  them  will  use  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors'  current 
support  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal as  a  barometer  of  its  merit;  and 
will  probably  lean  toward  supporting 
such  a  measure. 

Before  my  colleagues  fall  into  that 
trap,  I  want  to  strongly  caution  them 
against  bujring  the  administration's 
line  that  a  subminimum  wage  would 
act  as  an  incentive  to  employers  to 
hire  youth;  and  that  it  must  not  be 
that  bad  since  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Black  Mayors  gave  its  support 
to  the  measure  last  year. 

Knowing  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  labor  issues  as  I  do.  and  having 
followed  this  issue  for  many  years,  I 
am  still  perplexed  why  such  a  brilliant 
group  of  city  officials  as  the  Confer- 
ence of  Black  Mayors  would  provide 
support  for  such  a  faulty  approach  to 
solve  the  youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem—the administration's  submini- 
mum wage. 

Recently,  William  Lucy,  internation- 
al secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees  [AFSCME]  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors  11th 
Annual  Convention,  in  Hartford.  CT. 
Mr.  Lucy  in  his  comments  before  the 
group  outlined  some  rather  sterling 
examples    of    why    the    Mayors    and 
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other  individuals,  who  presently  sup- 
port the  administration's  sutMninlmum 
wage  proposal,  should  seriously  recon- 
sider and  retract  its  support. 

With  regard  to  the  administration's 
youth  labor  record,  Mr.  Lucy  reminded 
the  mayors  that  "this  administration 
is: 

"The  same  people  who  ended  all 
public  service  employment  and  youth 
employment  and  training  programs 
under  the  Comprehensive  Elmploy- 
ment  and  Tndning  Act.  In  public  serv- 
ice employment  alone  48  percent  of 
the  Jobs  were  held  by  minorities  and 
41  percent  by  people  under  22  years  of 
age; 

"The  same  people  who  reduced,  then 
refused  to  spend  all  of  the  moneys 
available  for  summer  youth  employ- 
ment; 

"The  same  people  who  worked  hard 
to  limit  welfare,  food  stamps  and  nu- 
trition assistance  to  the  working  poor 
and 

"The  same  people  who  have  done 
their  best  to  reduce  aU  forms  of  Feder- 
al aid  to  education." 

And,  we  luiow  that  these  actions  and 
others  have  put  tremendous  pressuire 
on  black  families  and  their  teenage 
children,  limiting  educational  options, 
forcing  teenagers  into  the  secondary, 
even  the  underground  economy.  If  the 
budget  proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion and  its  allies  passes  this  year 
these  pressures  will  increase. 

High  rates  of  youth  imemployment 
are  a  serious  issue  in  many  of  our 
cities,  especially  among  black  youth. 
In  my  own  congressional  district, 
which  includes  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  the  youth  unemplojmient 
rate  is  far  too  high.  Believe  me,  there's 
far  too  many  unemployed  youth.  With 
my  many  years  in  Congress,  I  am  still 
worldng  hard  to  adequately  address 
this  issue.  And  the  issue  is  certainly 
urgent. 

But  a  subminimum  wage  is  not  the 
appropriate  answer. 

I  offer  Mr.  Lucy's  comments  on  the 
administration's  proposal  to  my  col- 
leagues. His  comments  firmly  question 
why  anyone  with  a  sense  of  fairness; 
an  appreciation  for  the  real  issues;  and 
a  sincere  interest  in  resolving  the 
youth  unemployment  problem  would 
support  the  administration's  proposal. 

And  for  those  in  this  Congress  who 
will  want  to  defend  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  by  claiming  that  there 
is  no  better  alternative,  I  want  to 
direct  their  attention  to  H.R.  671,  the 
Youth  Incentive  Elmployment  Act. 

H.R.  671  embodies  the  components 
of  a  far  more  comprehensive  approach 
to  solving  the  problem.  Moreover,  H.R. 
671  contains  an  extensively  tested 
youth  employment  program. 
Remarks  by  WnxiAit  hvcrr.  IirmucATnrAL 

Secrktart-Trkasttskr,  Amzricam  Fedkra- 

TiOR  OP  State,  Cotmrr  ahd  Municipal  Em- 

PLOTEES 

I'm  here  to  ask  you  to  reverse  your  sup- 
port for  the  Reagan  Administration's  pro- 
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posal  to  create  a  subminimum  wage  for 
youth. 

During  the  late  1930's.  near  the  end  of  the 
Great  Depression,  the  federal  government 
took  a  number  of  steps  to  protect  average 
citizens  from  extreme  variations  in  the 
economy: 

It  significantly  tncreaaed  Its  regulation  of 
Industry. 

It  created  Jobs— hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tbem. 

It  made  It  poasible  for  the -young  and  the 
elderly  not  to  work.  Congress  passed  child 
labor  laws  and  social  security:  and 

The  federal  government  protected  the 
rights  and  needs  of  those  who  did  work,  it 
legalized  unions.  It  set  wage  and  hour  floon 
so  that  unfettered  competition  wouldn't 
drive  wages  or  hours  to  subhuman  levels. 
This  last  Is  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
our  minlmiiin  wage  laws. 

In  Pi  using  these  laws  as  a  nation  we  ar- 
ticulated a  new  social  policy.  We  decided 
that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  democratically 
elected  government  in  a  capitalist  society 
was  to  regulate  the  apparent  and,  then,  ad- 
mitted excesses  of  such  an  economy.  While 
doing  so  we  decided  to  rely  on  an  adult  labor 
force  to  support  and  protect  families.  Chil- 
dren needed  time  for  their  youth  and  educa- 
tion. The  elderly  had  earned  the  time  to  re- 
flect. In  a  democracy  capital  formation 
would  not  come  at  the  expense  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced. Infirm,  low  wage,  and  insecure  labor 
pool. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Black  Community 
know  that  this  syston,  established  during 
the  19S0's  was  not  perfect.  It  was  horribly 
skewed  by  discrimination.  However,  this 
system  continued  to  Improve  untU  the  late 
1970'B— often  to  OUT  benefit  It  is  a  system 
that  worked. 

Before  the  Great  Depression  we  called 
economic  downturns  panics— they  came  fre- 
quently and  there  were  no  protections. 
Since  1940  we've  had  the  luxury  of  referring 
to  economic  downturns  as  "troughs"  or  "re- 
cessions" instead  of  ""panics"  or  '"famines.' 

During  the  last  ten  years,  as  the  memories 
of  the  1930s  8knd  before  fade,  support  for 
this  successful  social  policy  has  faded  too. 

The  current  administration  would  disman- 
tle this  sjrstem  of  protections  entirely. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  view  the 
current  debate  over  a  youth  subminimum. 

Those  in  this  administration  who  advocate 
a  subminimum  wage  for  youth  as  a  solution 
to  black  teenage  unemplos'ment  are: 

The  same  people  who  ended  all  public 
service  employment  and  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act.  In 
public  service  employment  alone  48%  of  the 
jobs  were  held  by  minorities  and  41%  by 
people  under  22  years  of  age; 

The  same  people  who  reduced,  then  re- 
fused to  8p>end  aU  of  the  monies  available 
for  summer  youth  emplojrment; 

The  same  people  who  worked  hard  to 
limit  welfare,  food  stamps,  health  and  nutri- 
tion assistance  to  the  working  poor 

The  same  people  who  have  done  their  best 
to  reduce  aU  forms  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

We  know  that  these  actions  and  others 
have  put  tremendous  pressure  on  black  fam- 
ilies and  their  teenage  children,  limiting 
educational  options,  forcing  teenagers  into 
the  secondary,  even  the  underground  econo- 
my. If  the  budget  proposed  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  its  allies  passes  this  year  these 
pressures  will  Increase. 

Those  in  this  administration  who  Justify 
these  cuts  by  pointing  to  rising  deficits  and 
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who  say  th*t  we  cmn  no  longer  a/ford  new 
protrmms  becmuse  of  lialnx  deficits  are  the 
very  same  people  who  gave  us  those  deficits. 

If  their  t*x  cut  had  not  passed  In  1981  we 
and  our  children  would  be  facing  roughly 
half  of  the  deficit  we  face  today. 

These  tax  cuts  did  not  help  black  teen- 
agers or  their  famlllea.  They  maintained  the 
tax  burden  on  the  poor  and  lower  middle 
class  while  reducing  It  for  the  upper  middle 
class  and  the  wealthy.  They  certainly  didn't 
stimulate  enough  economic  activity  to 
create  employment  opportunities  for  black 
teenagers. 

These  same  people  have  aggravated  their 
deficits  with  almost  hysterical  defense 
spending.  While  saying  that  you  can't  solve 
social  problems  by  throwing  money  at  them 
they  are  throwing  buckets  full  of  money  at 
defense  contractors— with  the  inevitable 
scandals  that  hurried  and  Inadequate  man- 
agement brtng. 

They  wont  cut  defense  spending.  They 
won't  raise  taxes.  They're  trying  to  cut 
social  security,  even  though  that  trust  fund 
Is  solvent. 

In  this  context  deficit  reduction  can  only 
mean  the  total  elimination  of  federal  trans- 
fer payment  to  people  and  to  state  and  local 
governments.  In  this  context  there  can  be 
no  targeted  programs  to  reduce  black  teen- 
age unemployment.  In  this  context  we  can 
only  hope  that  unproven  regulatory 
schemes  like  a  submlnlmum  wage  might 
reduce  black  teenage  unemployment. 

We  do  not  have  to  accept  this  context.  We 
can  reduce  defense  spending.  We  can  raise 
taxes  on  those  who  do  not  pay  their  fair 
share  and  we  can.  relying  on  our  experience 
with  previous  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, have  targeted  programs  to  reduce 
black  teenage  unemployment. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  thoae  In  this  ad- 
ministration who  would  have  us  adopt  a 
submlnimum  wage  for  youth  as  a  solution  to 
black  teenage  unemployment  do  not  feel 
backed  into  a  comer  by  the  context  of  the 
deficit  debate.  They  have  always  supported 
a  submlnimum  wage.  The  current  context 
simply  gives  them  another  excuse  to  push 
something  they've  wanted  for  years.  Indeed 
many  of  them  oppose  the  minimum  wage 
ttaelf. 

To  thoae  who  say  that  labor's  opposition 
to  a  youth  submlnimum  Is  unthinking  and 
irrational.  I  say  look  to  the  supporters  of  a 
youth  submlnlmum  for  true  rigidity  and  In- 
sensltlvity. 

Before  I  finish  with  a  look  at  some  of  the 
administration's  arguments  for  a  youth  sub- 
mlnlmum I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  the  argtmients  that  you  advanced  as 
an  organization  when  you  chose  to  support 
this  idea  last  year. 

Why.  If  you  were  concerned  that  less  and 
leas  money  was  being  spent  for  summer  em- 
ployment did  you  not  call  for  restoration  of 
funds  for  summer  employment? 

Why,  If  you  were  concerned  about  Increas- 
ing structural  unemployment  did  you  not 
call  for  the  restitution  of  previously  existing 
programs  to  deal  with  structural  unemploy- 
ment? Why  did  you  not  decry  current  na- 
tional economic  and  educational  policies 
that  Ignore  the  agonies  of  structural  unem- 
ployment? 

Why,  if  you  were  concerned  with  the  Im- 
mediacy of  the  crisis,  did  you  not  call  for 
the  relnstltutlon  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  and  Public  Serv- 
ice Employment?  Even  those  who  disliked 
CETA  and  public  seivlce  employment  agree 
that  It  provided  almost  twice  as  many  Jobs 
per  dollar  as  any  other  federal  jobs  program 
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and  that  It  provided  thoae  Joba  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  federal  jobs  creation 
program. 

Why  do  you  think  that  we  need  to  experi- 
ment with  new  schemes  when  we  know  that 
part  of  the  current  problem  la  the  recent 
elimination  of  programs  that  we  know 
helped? 

This  nation  already  offers  employers  sig- 
nificant opportunities  for  a  youth  submlnl- 
mum. 

All  busineaaea  groaaing  less  than  a  third  of 
a  million  dollars  a  year  are  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage.  They  can  hire  teenagers  for 
leas  today.  This  Is  no  small  exception. 
Almost  a  third  of  the  Jobs  theoretically  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  are  provided  by 
these  "small"  businesses. 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  gives  a  tax 
credit  of  S0%  up  to  the  first  tfl.OOO  in  wages 
the  first  year  and  26%  for  the  first  M.OOO 
the  second  year  to  enterprises  willing  to 
hire  certain  students  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged youth.  If  you're  wUUng  to  hire  a 
sixteen  or  seventeen  year  old  poor  kid  in  the 
summer  the  credit  is  86%  for  the  first  83.000 
In  wages.  This  credit  tnakes  It  possible  to 
hire  teenagers  at  a  cost  that  Is  significantly 
less  than  the  minimum  wage,  significantly 
leas  than  the  administration's  submlnlmum: 
perhaps  less  than  a  dollar  an  hourl 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  itself  has 
always  provided  for  a  submlnlmum  for  stu- 
dents. Its  currently  86%  of  minimum  or 
82.75  an  hour.  Employers  need  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do 
this  and  there  are  restrictions  as  to  what 
proportion  of  their  workforce  can  be  paid 
below  minimum. 

Except  for  the  first  of  these  existing  sub- 
minimums  which  exempts  a  while  class  of 
eatablishments.  the  administration  doesn't 
like  these  exceptions.  They  all  provide  for 
some  regulation  of  business  to  discourage 
exploitation  or  encourage  teenagers  to  stay 
In  sctaooL  The  administration's  youth  sub- 
mlnlmum does  neither.  In  our  rapidly 
changing  economy  do  we  really  think  that 
work  experience  In  low  wage,  often  dead  end 
Jobs.  In  the  absence  of  education,  will 
reduce  structural  unemployment?  Do  we 
want  to  return  our  youth  to  the  exploited, 
low  wage  labor  pool  that  existed  prior  to  the 
1930'87 

When  this  administration  can't  get  Con- 
gress to  approriate  money  for  the  "Contras" 
In  Nlcarag\ia  It  goes  to  Its  business  friends 
and  raises  millions.  I  have  not  heard  It 
urging  Its  buslneas  friends  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tax  breaks  In  the  Targeted  Joba  Tax 
Credit  by  hiring  disadvantaged  youth 
during  the  summer.  Nor  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  advertised  or  offered  to  en- 
courage use  by  center  city  employers,  of  the 
existing  student  submlnimum  In  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  These  would  be  legiti- 
mate experiments. 

We're  ail  concerned  about  black  teenage 
unemployment.  We  all  know  that  It  Is  con- 
centrated in  our  older  citlea:  that  It  Is  con- 
centrated among  the  children  of  already 
poor  families.  Why,  If  you're  concerned 
about  this  specific  problem,  did  yon  choose 
to  endorse  a  'solution"  at  your  last  meeting 
that  is  not  targeted  towards  blacks,  let  alone 
disadvantaged  youth? 

Most  black  children  are  now  In  the  cities. 
Most  Jobs,  certainly  most  service  and  new 
Job  opportunities,  are  now  in  the  suburbs 
and  beyond.  Most  tennagers  In  this  country 
are  white  not  black.  Moat  of  the  teenagers 
employed  by  the  private  economy  are  not 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  black 
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teenage  labor  market.  During  this  period 
the  white  teenage  labor  market  has  re- 
mained stable  relative  to  the  general  econo- 
my. Between  1956  and  1980  white  teenage 
unemployment  increased  from  10.3  to  15.S 
percent  while  black  teenage  unemployment 
Jumped  23  points  from  15.8  to  38.6  percent. 
The  difference  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
minimum  wage  laws.  nor.  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  unavailability  of  any  youth  submlnl- 
mum. Something  else  Ls  going  on. 

I've  already  mentioned  the  suburbaniza- 
tion of  Jobs.  Discriminatory  housing  and 
transportation  patterns  put  these  Jobs  out 
of  reach.  Another  factor  is  a  recent  Influx 
of  competing  groups  for  low  wage  Jobs,  prin- 
cipally women  and  Ulegal  aliens.  And  final- 
ly, something  I  don't  have  to  prove  to  you. 
persistent  racial  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment In  this  nation. 

The  administration's  youth  submlnlmum 
addresses  none  of  these  problems.  If  it 
works  In  the  economy  the  way  they  say  It 
will  It  will  be  another  administration  pro- 
gram that  Is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  administration  supports  a  youth  sub- 
minimum  because  it  Involves  no  regulation 
and  no  spending.  For  them  It  Is  a  free  lunch. 

Let  us  now  look  more  closely  at  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  The  administration 
argues  that  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
wage  presents  a  ban  to  employment.  Just 
how  much  money  are  we  talking  about? 

The  mimiiniim  wage  was  last  raised  In 
1981  to  Its  present  $3.35  an  hour.  Since 
then,  to  stay  even  with  the  coat  of  living  It 
would  need  to  be  84.02  an  hour.  To  keep 
abreast  of  Increases  In  the  avarage  wage  of 
all  production  workers  It  should  be  (4.05  an 
hour.  One  can  argue  that  the  minimum 
wage  Itself  is  now  a  submlnlmum.  In  1988 
the  minimum  wage  peaked  at  59%  of  the  av- 
erage wage  of  non-auipervisory  production 
workers.  It  Is  now  a  full  20  points  below  that 
at  39%. 

A  family  of  four  depending  upon  one  full- 
time  minimum  wage  employee  Is  living 
below  the  poverty  level.  A  teenager  or  atngle 
adult  living  alone  may  be  able  to  climb 
above  the  poverty  Une  with  the  current  min- 
imum, but  not  with  the  administrations  pro- 
posed submlnimum. 

The  administration  promises  that  Its  pro- 
posed legislation  will  protect  against  dis- 
placement, the  substitution  of  an  adult 
workforce  with  lower  wage  teenagers  over 
time.  Two  factors  determine  the  extent  of 
displacement,  the  existence  and  size  of  a  dls- 
placfable  labor  pool  and  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  moni- 
tor employers  and  pursue  violations. 

We  may  disagree  on  the  extent  of  dis- 
placement under  a  particular  submlnlmum 
plan.  We  can  agree,  however,  that  logically 
the  temptation  to  substitute  will  be  the 
greatest  among  employers  now  paying  mini- 
mum wages  and  below  for  unskilled  work. 
This  dlsplaceable  labor  pool  Is  large  and  vul- 
nerable. 12.4%  of  thoae  now  working  In  the 
United  States  earn  the  minimum  wage  or 
leas.  Five  million  earn  less. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  working  elder- 
ly earn  the  minimum  wage  or  less.  The  ad- 
ministrations plan  win  pit  the  young  against 
the  old.  Two-thirds  of  all  minimum  wage 
employees  are  women,  over  one  million  of 
whom  head  households.  Conceivably  a 
youth  submlnlmum  will  pit  black  teenagers 
against  female  heads  of  households  In  our 
center  cities.  Finally  fully  one  quarter  of  all 
minimum  wage  workers  are  minorities. 

How  does  the  administration  propose  to 
protect  these  workers?  The  record  Is  not 
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good.  The  administration  says  criminal 
sanctions  apply.  There  has  been  no  criminal 
prosecution  under  the  FL8A  In  twenty-five 
years.  Since  the  usual  penalty.  If  caught,  for 
violating  the  FL&A  Is  payment  of  back 
wages  due,  employers  have  every  Incentive 
to  Ignore  the  Act.  There  Is  good  evidence 
that  they  do— especially  with  regard  to  teen- 
agers. In  1981  Department  of  Labor's  wage 
and  hour  division  investigated  the  employ- 
ment of  students.  Thirty-seven  percent  of 
the  students  encountered  were  Improperly 
paid.  Urban  areas  included  the  worst  offend- 
ers. In  New  York  85%  were  underpaid.  In 
San  Francisco  67%.  Pood  stores  and  variety 
or  department  stores  stood  out.  underpay- 
ing respectively  for  51%  and  45%  of  the 
hours  worked. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  almost  20%  of  teenagers  earning  the 
minimum  wage  or  less  are  paid  below  the 
minimum.  This  Is  three  times  the  number 
legally  certified  by  DOL  to  do  so. 

Despite  the  obvious  and  continuing  viola- 
tions of  current  minimum  wage  and  student 
submlnimum  statutes  the  Department  of 
Labor  continues  to  reduce  Its  enforcement 
staff,  reduce  Its  number  of  work  site  inspec- 
tions and  reduce,  therefore,  back  pay  ad- 
justments. It  Is  not  planning  to  reverse  this 
trend  even  though  recent  supreme  court  de- 
clsiorts  have  put  all  public  employers  back 
under  the  minimum  wage  and  hour  laws. 
Can  you  reasonably  expect  DOL  to  have  the 
capacity  to  enforce  or  even  monitor  a  new 
nationwide  youth  submlnimum? 

We  at  APSCME  know  something  about 
displacement  and  substitution;  something 
about  DOL's  willingness  and  ability  to  moni- 
tor and  prevent  them.  During  the  SO's  and 
70's  CETA  relied  heavily  on  public  service 
employment  to  accomplish  Its  purposes.  We 
were  naturally  concerned  that  Mayors 
would  be  tempted  to  replace  our  members, 
supported  by  local  taxes,  for  other  employ- 
ees, supported  by  federal  taxes.  As  It  turned 
out  they  were  and  they  did.  We  worked  with 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
write  strong  legislation  and  regulatory  lan- 
guage prohibiting  substitution.  We  discov- 
ered that  even  with  stringent  reporting  re- 
quirements substitution  continued  in  the 
face  of  prohibitory  legislative  and  regula- 
tory language.  We  found  that  substitution 
was  particularly  difficult  to  encounter  when 
It  took  place  over  time.  As  CETA  public 
service  employment  expanded  and  contin- 
ued more  and  more  regular  city  work  in 
more  and  more  Jurisdictions  was  being  per- 
formed by  essentially  federal— rather  than 
city  employees.  DOL  simply  didn't  have  and 
couldn't  afford  the  manpower  to  monitor 
this  situation.  We  had  to  do  it  ourselves. 
Across  the  country  APSCME  locals  and 
councils  confronted  their  Mayors  with  evi- 
dence of  substitution  and  worked  out  ways 
to  alleviate  it,  then,  avoid  It.  It  was  a  painful 
experience.  We  believe  It  wUl  repeat  Itself 
under  the  administration's  youth  submlnl- 
mum. The  current  fragmented  minimum 
wage  labor  force  cannot  count  on  the  same 
kind  of  Institutional  support  that  AFSCME 
gave  Its  members  during  CETA's  public 
service  employment  days. 

Despite  this  experience,  despite  this 
threat  to  our  members'  jobs,  wages  and  ad- 
vancement. APSCME  never  walvered  In  It* 
support  for  CETA  and  public  service  em- 
ployment. We  felt  that  the  program's  bene- 
fit to  the  nation,  its  unemployed  and  its 
cities,  far  outweighed  the  pain  It  caused  us. 

We  do  not  feel  the  same  way  about  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  establish  a  sub- 
mlnlum  wage  for  youth.  At  best  it's  likely  to 
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pit  poor  gainst  poor,  at  mom  bypass  black 
teenagers  entirely.  lu  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  damage  that  this  administration's  tax 
and  budget  policies  have  already  done  to 
black  teenagers.  We  oppose  it.  We  urge  you 
to  reevaluate  your  poeltion  and  do  the 
same.* 


AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES  IN 
POREION  POUCY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY.  JR. 

OP  VnCIHIA 
IH  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San- 
dinistas in  Nicaragua  have  Jailed  their 
democratic  opoonents  or  banned  them 
from  returning  to  their  homeland. 
The  Soviet  Army  in  Afghanistan  has 
destroyed  thousands  of  villages  and 
forced  4  million  Afghans  to  flee  their 
homeland.  The  Soviet  Union  perse- 
cutes Its  citizens  who  try  to  practice 
their  religion  and  prevents  them  from 
leaving  their  homeland  to  find  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Soviet  citizens  who 
have  tried  to  monitor  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsixiki  Pinal  Act  or 
who  criticize  the  Soviet  arms  buildup 
are  imprisoned  or  committed  to  psy- 
chiatric hospitals. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  re- 
quires blacks  to  live  only  in  certain  re- 
served homelands;  forces  them  from 
land  they  have  owned  since  Queen 
Victoria's  time;  does  not  allow  them  to 
vote  or  to  be  represented  in  the  legis- 
lature; and,  requires  travel  permits  to 
ride  a  bus  from  one  city  to  another. 
None  of  those  restrictions  apply  to  the 
white  citizens  of  South  Africa.  The 
system  of  raciaJ  discrimination  is 
known  as  apartheid  and  it  is  the  law  of 
the  nation  of  South  Africa. 

These  acts  of  different  governments 
against  their  own  people  are  wrong. 
All  of  them  are  wrong  and  they  are  all 
equally  wrong. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy about  my  sponoring  two  bills 
that  would  impose  economic  sanctions 
on  South  Africa  in  1987,  if  significant 
improvements  in  human  rights  are  not 
made  by  that  nation's  Government. 
The  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice 
are  universal  and  must  apply  to  every 
nation.  I  am  working  to  help  create  a 
belief  and  a  respect  for  these  princi- 
ples in  every  nation. 

The  one  commodity  that  is  not  lack- 
ing in  any  discussion  on  foreign  affairs 
is  hypocrisy.  Some  people  say  that  we 
should  have  no  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
nations  because  of  their  himian  rights 
violations  and  their  activities  against 
peace  and  freedom,  but  these  same 
people  often  say  that  the  United 
States  should  "not  Interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal policies"  of  other  countries  that 
violate  the  human  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens because  those  countries  are  anti- 
Communist.  Other  people  want  to  cut 
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off  aid  to  our  friends  and  allies  who 
violate  some  of  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens, but  then  say  that  the  only  way 
we  can  change  the  Soviet  Union  is 
through  trade,  cultural  exchanges  and 
other  friendly  acts. 

This  kind  of  a  double  standard  from 
both  sides  is  what  keeps  our  policies  In 
controversy.  America  is  a  nation  of 
principle.  We  believe  In  freedom.  Jus- 
tice, and  human  dignity  throughout 
the  world  and  that  is  the  principle  on 
which  I  base  my  actions. 

I  have  supported,  and  I  continue  to 
support,  U.S.  aid  to  the  Freedom 
Fighters  in  Nicaragua.  The  abuses  and 
tjrranny  of  the  Sandinistas  are  as  bad 
as  any  that  take  place  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan  who  are 
desperately  battling  the  Soviet  Army 
and  its  tanks,  helicopters,  and  war- 
planes.  These  poor  people  have  never 
wanted  anjrthlng  more  than  to  be  left 
alone.  The  brutal  Invasion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979  has  driven  mil- 
lions of  Afghans  out  of  their  homes 
and  has  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
many  thousands  of  people. 

The  few  native  people  of  Kampu- 
chea (Cambodia)  who  have  not  been 
exterminated  by  various  factions  of 
Communist  troops  need  every  bit  of 
support  and  help  that  we  can  give 
them.  I  will  continue  to  try  to  stop  the 
slaughter  that  continues  there  at  the 
hands  of  the  Vietnamese  with  Soviet 
weapons  and  poison  gas.  We  all  agree 
that  these  atrocities  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  unnoticed,  any  more  than  we  can 
ignore  the  Soviet  Union's  murder  of 
269  people  on  Korean  Airlines  flight 
007  or  the  recent  deliberate  murder  of 
MaJ.  Arthur  Nicholson  in  Elastem  Ger- 
many by  the  Soviets. 

Two  years  ago,  I  voted  against  the 
funding  bill  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  [IMF]  that  provided 
more  money  to  lend  to  Communist 
countries.  I  have  constantly  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Union  for  its  viola- 
tions of  the  human  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens for  the  4  years  that  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  I  have  written  a  letter,  co- 
signed  by  over  100  other  Congressmen, 
to  the  new  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union's  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  agreements  al- 
lowing free  emigration  and  communi- 
cation. I  recently  adopted  a  Jewish 
family  that  has  been  refused  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1976  to  help  publicize 
these  Soviet  violations. 

Abuses  of  himuui  rights  in  anti-Com- 
munist countries  are  not  less  serious 
because  these  governments  support 
the  United  States  on  many  issues. 
Lack  of  freedom  is  to  be  condemned 
and  worked  against  in  South  Korea  as 
well  as  in  North  Korea,  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  well  as  in  Kampuchea,  in 
South  Africa  as  well  as  Iran.  I  do  not 
advocate   cutting   off   relations   with 
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South  Africa  any  more  than  I  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  off  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union— no 
matter  how  much  the  Soviets  might 
deserve  such  an  action.  We  have  trade 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
against  other  Communist  nations.  I 
supported  the  sanctions  that  were  im- 
posed on  Poland  when  that  puppet 
government  declared  martial  law  and 
locked  up  1.300  people  from  the  Soli- 
darity Labor  Union. 

Future  sanctions  that  will  only  be 
Imposed  on  the  Nation  of  South  Africa 
If  they  refuse  to  make  further 
progress  in  observing  the  human 
rights  of  all  of  their  cltlsens  are  in 
accord  with  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  with  my  personal  convic- 
tions and  principles.  I  fail  to  see  any 
Justification  for  pretending  not  to  see 
shortcomings  in  our  friends  and  then 
beat  our  breasts  about  our  enemies.  I 
will  not  be  a  hypocrite  on  behalf  of 
anyone.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  SUtes  can  claim  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  in  Eastern 
EXu^pe  if  it  Is  not  the  champion  for 
the  oppressed  in  Africa.  Championing 
the  rights  of  the  oppressed  In  Africa 
must  inlcude  actions  against  black  gov- 
ernments who  oppress  their  citizens  as 
well  as  white  governments. 

I  am  working  with  a  number  of 
other  Congressmen— both  Conserv- 
atives and  Liberals.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans—to find  a  means  of  address- 
ing these  issues  in  every  country.  Cur- 
rently, our  laws  and  our  legislative 
process  are  geared  to  dealing  with  one 
nation  or  one  situation  at  a  time.  I  am 
looking  for  a  way  to  address  the  Issues 
of  Justice  and  liberty  as  universal  prin- 
ciples that  America  stands  for  and  will 
encourage.  The  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  is  a 
good  example  of  where  to  start  on 
their  course,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  proceed  In  this  area  because 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  puppets  have 
refused  to  Implement  the  accords  that 
they  themselves  negotiated  and  agreed 
to.  We  cannot  continue  to  compromise 
and  negotiate  arms,  trade,  and  cultur- 
al issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
they  live  up  to  their  word. 

Fortunately,  there  are  good  verifica- 
tion provisions  in  the  Helsinld  Pinal 
Act.  You  or  I  can  check  Soviet  compli- 
ance anytime  we  want  to  because  of 
the  provision  which  requires  open 
communications  between  all  people.  If 
you  pick  up  the  telephone  and  try  to 
call  the  Lemer  family  in  Moscow  or 
Andrei  Sakharov  In  Gorky,  you  will  be 
verifying  a  violation  of  Helsinki  be- 
cause you  will  not  get  through.  But. 
the  principles  of  Helsinki  are  as  appli- 
cable to  South  Africa  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  they  are  to  Malawi  or  Afghan- 
istan and  I  will  not  be  the  hypocrite 
who  denies  .the  one  and  condemns  the 
other  or  who  says  we  ought  to  invade 
Nlcaragiia.  but  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness telling  South  Africa  that  they  are 
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violating    their    citizens    inalienable 
rights. 

Freedom,  dignity,  and  justice  are  the 
principles  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Freedom,  dignity,  and  Justice 
have  made  this  the  greatest  Nation 
ever  to  exist  In  human  history.  Free- 
dom, dignity,  and  Justice  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  America  must  stand  for 
throughout  the  world  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes  or  how  hard  the  fight. 

We  in  America  are  not  blessed  with 
the  privilege  of  freedom  because  we 
are  lucky— we  are  blessed  because  of 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers.  Those  great  men  have 
handed  down  to  us  the  obligation  of 
fighting  for  our  principles  and  for 
working  for  the  day  when  all  people 
everywhere  are  blessed  as  we  are. 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  for 
these  principles  around  the  world  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

America  is  not  an  isolated  Shangri-la 
protected  from  the  real  world.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  history  to  make  truly  universal 
those  Inalienable  rights  which  we  hold 
so  dear  and  which  we  believe  all  men 
have  been  endowed  with  by  God.  We 
have  a  moral  duty  that  we  cannot 
shirk  and  which  we  cannot  pervert 
without  losing  the  very  basis  of  the 
morality  on  which  this  Nation  Is  built. 
Some  people  will  condemn  any  ac- 
tions against  Communist  and  Socialist 
countries.  Other  wUl  condemn  my  ac- 
tions against  friendly  countries.  These 
actions  are  based  on  the  fundamental 
principles  which  I  believe  In.  It  Is 
much  easier  and  safer  pollticaUy  to  do 
nothing  than  to  try  to  find  a  solution 
to  these  problems. 

However.  I  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, stand  idle.  We  live  in  the  real 
world  and  simply  wanting  something 
to  happen  Is  not  enough.  We  must 
take  action  and  we  must  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  step  by 
step.  Partial  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems are  better  than  no  solutions  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  not  only  with 
great  principles,  but  with  the  lives  of 
the  human  beings  that  these  princi- 
ples touch. 

Allowing  freedom  of  movement 
means  reuniting  divided  families.  The 
right  to  equal  wages  and  the  freedom 
to  change  Jobs  means  the  ability  to 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  and  provide 
decent  shelter.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
a  representative  government  means 
being  able  to  live  without  the  fear  of 
the  secret  police  taking  you  away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

My  position  may  not  be  fashionable 
or  trendy.  1  may  be  criticized  by  some 
of  the  left  and  on  the  right.  But,  I  am 
at  peace  with  my  own  conscience. 

We  cannot  erase  evil  from  the  Earth 
overnight— not  with  economic  sanc- 
tions, military  aid,  or  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.  But  we  can,  each  in  his 
own  way,  bit  by  bit.  work  to  change 
the  world.* 
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THE  RULE  OP  LAW  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxmois 

ni  THI  HOUSB  or  RXPRESEirrATTVCS 

Tuesday.  April  30,  19SS 

•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  inserted  In  the  Record  (April  22, 
page  E1631)  a  definitive  legal  brief  by 
noted  constitutional  lawyer,  John 
Norton  Moore,  that  supports  the  legal- 
ity of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist resistance  forces  In  Nicaragua. 
Today,  as  a  sequel.  I  Invite  Members 
attention  to  a  succinct  editorial  by 
Professor  Moore  on  the  same  subject 
that  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Monday,  Apr. 
22.  1986] 

CUSA.  NiCAKAODA  AKC  THK  RKAL  OaNCERS 

(By  John  Norton  Moore) 
A  principal  argument  of  those  opposed  to 
tJ.8.  funding  of  the  counterrevolutionaries 
in  Nicaragua  Is  that  It  would  be  illegal 
under  accepted  norms  of  International  law. 
The  rule  of  law  Is  at  stake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  the  real  threat  Is  the  serious  and 
sustained  armed  attack  directed  by  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  against  EH  Salvador  and 
neighboring  states,  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  charters. 

To  focus  on  the  Issue  of  funding,  rather 
than  on  the  Cuban-Nicaragua  attack.  Is  to 
accept  the  chUdhood  plea.  "It  all  started 
when  he  hit  me  back."  More  dangerously,  it 
is  to  confuse  the  defense  with  aggression, 
and  thus  to  undermine  the  single  most  Im- 
portant normative  restraint  against  the  use 
of  force.  Moreover,  the  goals  of  deterrence 
and  sUbUlty  are  at  risk  if  we  Ignore  the 
coRunltment  made  repeatedly  by  our  coun- 
try, that  we  will  take  effective  action 
against  aggressive  use  of  force  Intended  to 
deprive  nations  In  this  hemisphere  of  their 
right  to  self-determination.  This  commit- 
ment Is  found  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  hemispheric  Rio  Defense  Treaty,  and  in 
the  congressional  Cuban  resolution  of  1962 
and  the  1965  House  resolution  on  commu- 
nist subversion  in  the  hemisphere. 

Since  seizing  power  in  1959,  Fidel  Castro 
has  directed  insurgencies  against  17  Latin 
American  nations.  tJntll  the  attack  against 
El  Salvador,  the  most  serious  of  these  was  a 
sustained  insurgency  against  Venezuela, 
condemned  In  1964  by  the  OAS.  The  success 
of  the  Sandinistas— with  substantial  Cuban 
support— two  decades  after  Castro's  takeov- 
er in  Cuba  provided  new  Ideological  fervor 
and  opportunity  for  what  is  now  a  Joint 
CubanNlcaraguan  policy  of  "revolution 
without  frontiers." 

Both  the  bipartisan  Kissinger  Conunlsslon 
and  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence have  concluded  that  CXiba  and  Nicara- 
gua are  engaged  in  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  neighboring  states,  particu- 
larly El  Salvador.  These  efforts  include 
meetings  held  in  Cuba  in  December.  1979. 
and  May.  19B0,  to  forge  a  united  Salvadoran 
insurgency  under  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  in- 
fluence and  assistance,  including  arms 
supply,  training,  financing,  command  and 
control,  and  political  and  technical  support. 
The  resulting  insurgency  now  fields  well- 
trained  armed  forces  one-fifth  the  size  of 
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the  Salvadoran  army,  and  operates  67  of- 
fices in  35  countries  in  political  support  of 
the  continuing  attack.  As  defectors'  reports 
and  weapon  serial  numbers  demonstrate, 
the  preponderance  of  the  insurgents'  weap- 
ons continues  to  be  supplied  externally.  In 
fact,  they  had  American  M-16  rifles  and  M- 
60  machine  guns  (from  stocks  In  Vietnam 
and  Ethiopia)  even  before  the  Salvadoran 
army  had  those  weapons. 

Congress  itself  found,  in  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  of  1983.  that  the  "actions 
of  the  governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
threaten  the  Independence  of  El  Salvador 
and  threaten  to  destabilize  the  entire  Cen- 
tral America  region,  and  the  governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  refuse  to  cease  those 
activities." 

These  CubanNlcaraguan  activities  violate 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Rio  Defense  Treaty,  the  United  Nations  def- 
inition of  aggression,  the  1966  U.N.  General 
Assembly  declaration  on  intervention,  the 
1970  General  Assembly  "friendly  relations" 
declaration,  the  1972  basic  principles  agree- 
ment, the  1975  Helsinki  principles  and  even 
the  Soviet  draft  definition  of  aggression. 

This  pattern  of  ongoing  aggression  consti- 
tutes an  armed  attack  Justifying  the  use  of 
force  in  collective  defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  Article  3  of  the  Rio 
Treaty.  Indeed,  Article  27  of  the  OAS  Char- 
ter declares  that  such  an  attack  is  "an  act  of 
aggression  against  .  .  .  (all)  the  American 
states,"  and  Article  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  cre- 
ates a  legal  obligation  on  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  armed  attack.  This 
obligation  Is  parallel  to  that  owed  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (under  Article  5  of  the  NATO 
Treaty)  In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  a 
NATO  member. 

A  response  In  defense  may  lawfully  be 
overt,  covert  or  both,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
virtually  every  conflict  in  which  America 
has  fought  In  this  century.  In  World  War  II 
no  one  suggested  that  Allied  support  for 
partisan  forces  or  covert  operations  in  Ger- 
many were  illegal  in  responding  to  Axis  ag- 
gression. 

Certainly  responses  in  defense  must  be 
proportional.  But  how  is  it  disproportionate 
for  the  United  States  to  respond  against  a 
covert  CubanNlcaraguan  armed  attack 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  El  Salvador  by  not 
ruling  out  that  same  objective  against  a  to- 
talitarian Sandlnista  military  Junta? 

One  of  the  most  serious  contemporary 
threats  to  world  order  is  the  aggressive 
covert  political-military  attack  by  an  exter- 
nally instigated  and  supported  guerrilla  in- 
surgency. Such  an  attack  from  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  is  the  world  threat  In  Central 
America.  Congress  must  decide  whether  it 
meant  what  it  said  in  the  1962  Cuban  reso- 
lution, when  it  pledged  "that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  prevent  by  whatever 
means  may  be  necessary,  including  the  use 
of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in 
C^ba  from  extending,  by  force  or  the  threat 
of  force,  its  aggressive  or  subversive  activi- 
ties to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere."* 
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THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 
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A  CHANGING  KOREA? 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

or  MASSACHUSCTTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1985 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  Join  Rep- 
resentatives Pashatan  and  Coelho 
and  all  Armenian-Americans  to  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  genocide.  Be- 
cause 1985  marks  the  70th  year  since 
the  Ottoman  Turks  began  their  brutal 
massacre  and  evacuation  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500.000  innocent  Armenians 
from  their  ancestral  homeland,  com- 
memorating and  reflecting  upon  this 
important  and  tragic  historical  event 
is  particularly  significant  this  year. 

The  Armenian  genocide,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  documented,  contin- 
ued relentlessly  from  1915  through 
1923  and  represents  the  first  genocide 
of  the  20th  century.  We  must  never 
excuse  or  forget  the  fact  that  this  an- 
nihilation of  almost  an  entire  race  of 
people  (xx;urred  such  a  short  time  ago. 
We  do  not  assemble  here  today,  how- 
ever, to  lay  blame  or  seek  retribution 
from  the  present-day  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. But  Instead,  we  assemble  here 
to  remember  and  mourn  those  whose 
lives  were  taken  and  to  acknowledge 
and  engrain  forever  in  our  minds  the 
painful  details  of  this  modem-day 
genocide  to  prevent  similar  events 
from  ever  recurring. 

Following  the  edict  of  deportation, 
which  was  formally  promulgated  by 
the  Turkish  Government  on  May  27, 
1915,  it  Is  estimated  that  1.500,000  Ar- 
menians were  slain  while  attempting 
to  escape  from  their  ancestral  home- 
land of  3.000  years.  Some  estimate 
that  only  about  500,000  Armenians 
managed  to  flee,  scattering  north 
across  the  Turkish  border  to  Russia, 
south  Into  the  Arab  countries,  and  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Today, 
we  also  gather  to  honor  all  peoples  of 
Armenian  descent  the  world  over  who 
have  carried  on  their  rich  cultural  and 
religious  heritage,  despite  the  hard- 
ships they  have  endured. 

I  am  proud  to  know  many  Armenian- 
Americans  personaUy  as  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  copatriots  and  hold  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  their  strong 
faith,  character,  and  cultural  values.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  who  come  to  Washington  may  visit 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  to  reflect 
upon  the  tragic  occurrence  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  and  all  genocides.  In 
the  hopes  that  such  a  senseless  waste 
of  hiuum  life  will  never  again  be  re- 
peated.* 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of 
South  Korea  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Two  months  ago,  during  the 
stormy  return  of  opposition  leader 
Kim  Dae  Jung  to  Korea,  his  scheduled 
trip  was  much  in  the  news.  This  week- 
end, surrounded  as  we  have  been  in 
the  debate  over  Nicaragua  and  the 
furor  over  President  Reagan's  trip  to 
Bitburg,  Cteneral  Chun's  presence  was 
barely  felt.  But  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  today  to  discuss  recent  events 
in  South  Korea  and  raise  some  points 
which  I  hope  President  Chun  took 
with  him  when  he  returned  home  yes- 
terday. 

There  is  no  denjing  that  Kim  Dae 
Jung's  return  to  Korea  and  the  very 
critical  attention  focused  on  the  poli- 
cies of  South  Korea  because  of  that 
trip.  catalyzed  some  significant 
changes  In  the  political  landscape  in 
that  country.  The  New  Korea  Demo- 
cratic Party  amassed  enough  votes  in 
the  National  Assembly  elections  to 
take  the  leading  opposition  place  In 
that  body.  A  political  ban  was  lifted 
from  13  significant  opposition  leaders, 
allowing  Kim  Young  Sam.  cochalr  of 
the  NKDP  with  Kim  Dae  Jung,  to 
return  to  active  life.  Kim  Dae  Jung, 
under  house  arrest  since  his  return, 
had  his  civil  liberties  restored.  Most 
encouraging  has  been  the  defection  of 
National  Assembly  members  from  the 
old.  Government-sponsored  opposition 
party  into  the  ranks  of  the  NKDP, 
boding  well  for  a  legitimate  political 
opposition  in  the  country. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
steps  do  not  in  themselves  constitute 
progress  toward  democracy.  Democra- 
cy cannot  function  In  an  atmosphere 
of  Government  repression:  A  free 
press  is  the  heartbeat  of  democracy,  a 
representational  assembly  essential  to 
the  checks  and  balances  necessary  to 
control  zealous  power.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  2  months  In  South 
Korea  Is  that  road  blocks  to  democra- 
cy have  l>een  gradually  removed.  But 
the  progress  has  yet  to  commence. 

President  Chun's  tolerance  of  dis- 
sent is  showing  some  early  signs  of 
wear.  He  has  commented  publicly  that 
he  should  be  recognized  for  not  having 
used  force  against  his  more  strident 
opponents  in  the  assembly  campaign. 
Indicating  that  such  restraint  might 
not  be  exercised  at  a  future  date.  But 
President  Chun  should  recognize  that 
his  commitment  to  dem(x:racy  may 
stand  its  first  real  tests  In  the  coming 
months,  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
it. 
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The  New  Korea  Democratic  Party 
haa  inaisted  that  Klra  Dae  Jung  be 
given  back  hla  political  rlghU.  and 
they  are  willing  to  hold  up  the  aMem- 
bly  schedule  to  reinforce  their  resolve. 
Student  protests  and  a  more  vocal  op- 
position have  begun  asking  for  Presi- 
dent Chun  to  resign  early  so  that  gen- 
uine popular  presidential  elections 
may  take  place  in  1988.  Workers  have 
begun  to  flex  their  muscles  despite 
stringent  laws  containing  unions  and 
prohibiting  strikes. 

That  President  Chun  has  not  taken 
dramatic  action  on  any  of  these  issues 
yet  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  his 
trip  to  the  United  SUtes.  But  with 
that  trip  out  of  the  way.  and  with 
President  Reagan's  praise  for  the 
"considerable  progress"  toward  an 
"open  society"  conferred,  some  causes 
for  his  laudable  restraint  have  been  re- 
moved. The  United  States  should 
make  It  clear  that  the  recent  progress 
and  growing  tolerance  are  seen  as  nec- 
essary foundations  for  future  progress, 
and  not  as  temporary  or  spMlal  con- 
cessions to  a  watchful  ally. 

It  is  heartening.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
some  emerging  signs  in  South  Korea 
about  which  we  can  be  truly  hopeful. 
But  with  some  road  blocks  now  re- 
moved. South  Korea  should  strive  to 
move  forward  on  the  road  toward  de- 
mocracy and  build  on  the  hopeful 
spirit  that  has  been  created.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  Join  me  in  that  wish, 
and  we  will  be  watching  with  great  In- 
terest the  actions  of  President  Chun 
and  the  Democratic  Justice  Party  as 
they  approach  their  most  crucial  test: 
the  peaceful  transfer  of  power  in 
1988.* 


OKLAHOMA  FIRST  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
HI  TH>  HOUSK  OF  IlxniXSKIfTATIVXS 

Tuesdav.  April  30,  19SS 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  do  every  year.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  thinking  of  my  con,- 
stituents  In  the  First  District  of  Okla- 
homa. Naturally  I'm  prejudiced,  but  I 
beUeve  that  the  commonsense  think- 
ing of  Oklahomans  could  solve  so 
many  of  the  problems  we  have  today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  this  questionnaire 
and  the  results,  and  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  advice  of  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Oklahoma.  The  ques- 
tions and  the  survey  results  from  ap- 
proximately 25.000  of  my  constituents 
follow: 

QuxsnoNif  AIRS  Resttits  Prom  thi;  Peopli 
or  THE  First  District  or  Okiahoma 

1.  Current  budget  projections  Indicate 
that  federal  budget  deficits  will  remain  over 
1300  billion  (or  the  rest  of  the  i9808  If  no 
action  is  taken.  Do  you  feel  that  the  eco- 
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nomlc  recovery  will  be  killed  if  mayor  policy 
changes  are  not  made  to  reduce  those  defi- 
ciU? 

Yes— W  percent. 

No— 30  percent. 

3.  Pentagon  critics  have  reported  substan- 
tial waste  in  military  spending,  cuch  as  $400 
hammers  and  $7,000  coffeepots.  Pentagon 
supporters  maintain  that  despite  such  ex- 
amples of  waste  President  Reagan's  average 
request  to  increase  mUitary  spending  by  10 
percent  over  inflation  Is  necessary  (or  na- 
tional security.  As  part  of  an  overall  spend- 
ing (reese  program,  do  you  twlieve  the 
annual  increase  in  Pentagon  spending  can 
l>e  slowed  without  Jeopardizing  national  de- 
fense? 

Yes— 84  percent. 

No— 16  percent. 

3.  Assuming  that  we  must  bring  the  feder- 
al budget  into  balance,  which  o(  the  follow- 
ing actions  should  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent follow: 

a.  Make  deep  cuts  in  domestic  spending 
only— 33  percent. 

b.  make  deep  cuts  In  military  spending 
only— 33  percent. 

c.  Freeze  all  federal  spending.  Including 
defense  and  Social  Security,  (or  one  year, 
and  close  remaining  dedcit  gap  with  reve- 
nue Increases:  $3  percent. 

d.  Do  nothing  about  the  dedcit— 3  per- 
cent. 

4.  LmmX  year.  Congress  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  debating  the  question  of  prayer  in 
public  schools.  This  delwte  will  continue  In 
the  coming  Congress.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing best  represents  your  feeling  about 
prayer  in  public  schools: 

a.  Vocal  prayer  In  school  should  be  man- 
datory—9  percent. 

b.  A  moment  of  silence  at  the  beginning  o( 
the  school  day  should  be  mandatory— 15 
percent. 

c.  A  moment  o(  silence  at  the  beginiUng  o( 
the  school  day  should  be  voluntary— 64  per- 
cent 

d.  There  should  be  no  prayer  or  moment 
of  silence  in  public  schools— 31  percent. 

e.  No  opinion— 1  percent. 

5.  Finally,  as  you  know.  Congress  consid- 
ers thousands  o(  bills  every  year,  ranging 
(rom  major  legislation  dealing  with  tax 
reform  and  military  strength  to  less  signifi- 
cant though  still  important  Issues  such  as 
tariff  bUls  and  national  parks.  Listed  below 
are  seven  Issues  which  Congress  may  ad- 
dress over  the  next  two  years.  While  each 
Issue  Is  very  Important,  please  select  the  one 
you  feel  Is  most  important  to  our  Nation's 
future: 

a.  Overhaul  of  the  tax  law— 33  percent. 

b.  Immigration  control  and  reform— 8  per- 
cent. 

c.  Defense  buildup— «  percent. 

d.  Balancing  the  federal  budget— 40  per- 
cent. 

e.  Cleaning  up  the  environment— 5  per- 
cent. 

(.  Eliminating  the  trade  deficit— 6  percent, 
g.  Further  controls  on  health  care  costs— 4 
percent.* 
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quard  of  Corpus  Christl.  TX,  who  Is 
retiring  from  Du  Pont  on  April  30, 
1985,  after  over  30  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Acquard  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  service  with  the  Du 
Pont  Corp-,  and  he  Is  to  be  commend- 
ed. 

William  Acquard  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Buffalo.  NY.  After  receiving 
a  chemical  engineering  degree  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy.  NY.  he  began  working  for  Du 
Pont.  He  has  served  them  with  distinc- 
tion since  1952. 

In  1973,  William  Acquard  moved  to 
Corpus  Christ!  to  work  at  the  Du  Pont 
plant  in  Ingleslde.  TX.  From  the  very 
beginning,  he  assisted  in  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
plant,  which  Is  one  of  Corpus  Chrlstl's 
most  important  employers.  His  contri- 
bution in  bringing  this  Important  in- 
dustry to  the  Corpus  Christl  area  must 
be  applauded. 

Although  Mr.  Acquard  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  few  words,  he  has 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
coworkers  through  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  hard  work.  As  he  leaves  the 
service  of  Du  Pont.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  Wil- 
liam Acquard's  business  accomplish- 
ments over  the  past  33  years,  but 
there  are  other  areas  in  which  he 
should  be  commended.  Mr.  Acquard  is 
a  family  man.  He  and  his  wife.  Bar- 
bara, have  been  married  for  34  years. 
They  have  raised  2  children,  and.  If  I 
may  say  so  myself,  have  done  a  good 
Job.  This  Is  no  small  achievement. 

The  quality  of  life  in  Corpus  Christl, 
TX.  has  been  enhanced  by  William  E. 
Acquard.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
reason  for  Congress  to  recognize  an  In- 
dividual. I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  sending  our  best  wishes  to 
William  E.  Acquard  for  his  outstand- 
ing dedication  and  service  to  the 
people  of  Corpus  Christ!  and  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  I  wish  him  the  very  best 
during  his  retirement  years.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
WILLIAM  E.  ACQUARD 


DISPELLING  THE  MYTH  THAT 
REDUCING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COLA'S  LOWERS  THE  FEDERAL 
DEFICIT 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OP  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSERTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  30.  1985 

•  Mr.    ORTIZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  William  E.  Ac- 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  PLORIDA 
Uf  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  reserving  time 
for  this  special  order  to  address  the 
important  issue  of  preserving  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  adjustments. 

There  are  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  support  reducing  or  freezing 
Social  Security  benefits  as  a  means  to 
lower  the  Federal  deficit.  As  I  have  so 
often  stated,  this  is  phoney  reasoning 
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because  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  operate  independently  of  the 
General  Treasury  funds.  Money  in  the 
Social  Sectirity  trust  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  national  defense,  education, 
or  farm  programs,  and  it  caimot  even 
be  used  to  finance  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

The  American  people  know  that  re- 
ducing Social  Security  benefits  only 
produce  false  budgetary  savings.  Last 
week,  following  President  Reagan's  na- 
tionally televised  si>eech  regarding  the 
budget,  more  than  200  Pinellas 
County,  FL.  residents  called  my  offices 
specifically  to  express  their  opposition 
to  the  budget  proposal  to  reduce 
Social  Securty  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. Bfany  of  the  callers  said  they 
were  upset  with  this  proposal  because 
they  know  the  savings  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  cannot  be  applied 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

During  a  hearing  of  my  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  funds  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  I 
asked  Acting  Commissioner  Martha 
McSteen  if  we  can  afford  to  pay  full 
cost-of-living  increases  January  1  as 
scheduled  without  Jeopardizing  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds.  She  said 
that  the  trust  funds  will  have  a  $37 
billion  surplus  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  If  full  cost-of-living  increases  are 
paid  as  scheduled,  at  a  cost  of  $5.8  bil- 
lion, the  surplus  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986  wiU  still  increase  to  $45  bU- 
Uon. 

The  only  reason  we  should  ever  con- 
sider legislation  affecting  the  Social 
Security  system  is  to  strengthen  the 
program's  long-term  stability.  Instead, 
reductions  in  cost-of-living  increases 
are  being  proposed  to  meet  short-term 
budgetary  goals. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
1385,  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget  to  reduce  the  tempta- 
tion for  those  who  attempt  to  apply 
the  Social  Security  surpluses  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  Congress  approved 
In  1983  the  separation  of  the  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget,  but  not 
until  1993.  My  legislation  would  make 
this  much  needed  change  effective 
next  year.  Prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  enstire  that 
Social  Security  benefits  will  not  be 
tampered  with  this  year  or  in  future 
years. 

To  further  protect  our  Nation's  36 
million  Social  Security  recipients,  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  Joe 
Early  and  I  have  formed  the  biparti- 
san Social  Security  caucus  to  bring  to- 
gether Members  of  Congress  like  our- 
selves who  have  a  genuine  desire  and 
commitment  to  oppose  any  attempts 
to  hold  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
hostage  to  the  budget  and  legislative 
process.  We  hope,  through  this  effort, 
to  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Social  Security  System. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  to  end  this 
talk  of  reducing  Social  Security  cost- 
of-living  increases.  Let's  take  this  Issue 
off  the  table  now  so  that  we  can  quit 
scaring  older  Americans  who  believe 
their  benefits  will  be  reduced.  Instead, 
let's  move  forward  with  the  difficult 
task  of  limiting  Federal  spending  In 
areas  of  the  budget  which  will  provide 
for  real  savings  and  a  lowering  of  the 
Federal  deficit.* 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

VK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  30.  1985 

•  Mi.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Universal  Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1985.  This  bill  is  an 
updated  and.  I  think,  improved  version 
of  a  similar  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  today's  bill 
is  to  make  the  benefits  of  group 
health  insiuance  available  to  every- 
one. 

While  I  recognize  that  budget  im- 
peratives make  it  unlikely  that  Con- 
gress can  take  favorable  action  on  a 
proposal  such  as  this  one.  the  need  for 
expanded  access  to  health  care  is  great 
and  growing  larger.  The  existing 
health  care  delivery  system  now  pro- 
vides for  the  health  needs  of  a  majori- 
ty of  Americans,  either  through  the 
commercial  insurance  industry  or 
through  governmental  programs  such 
as  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  People  who 
are  iminsured  or  underlnsured  reflect 
a  major  shortcoming  of  that  system. 

One  explanation  for  this  shortcom- 
ing is  unemployment,  which  remains 
high.  While  many  of  those  who  lost 
Jobs  during  the  recent  recession  are 
back  at  work,  many  are  working  in  so- 
called  "soft"  jobs.  Too  often  those  soft 
jobs  offer  minimal  or  no  employee 
benefits.  In  the  year  since  I  introduced 
this  measure  for  the  first  time,  I  have 
become  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
expanded  access  to  basic  health  insur- 
ance coverage  is  a  very  real  need. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  focus  attention  on  this  need.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  my  bill  will  continue  to 
remind  us  of  this  nagging  problem. 

The  time  will  come  when  Congress 
can  respond  to  this  problem.  When 
that  happens.  I  believe  that  we  should 
build  on  our  existing  private  health  in- 
surance industry.  We  do  not  need  an- 
other Federal  health  bureaucracy. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  how  the  bill 
would  work: 

Every  citizen  and  legal  resident  of 
the  United  States  would  be  eligible  to 
enroll  in  a  health  insurance  program 
offered  by  a  commercial  insurance  car- 
rier. The  Federal  Government  would 
set  uniform  national  benefit  standards 
and   would   award   competitively   bid 
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contracts  to  private  carriers  to  offer 
plans  in  service  areas  which  would  be 
established  in  each  State. 

Any  Insurance  plan  under  the  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  include  cov- 
erage for  inpsUent.  and  outpatient 
hospital  services,  maternal  and  postna- 
tal care,  diagnostic  services,  and  pro- 
tection against  catastrophic  medical 
expenses. 

The  program  would  be  financed 
from  three  sources.  First,  central  to 
the  concept  would  be  the  requirement 
that  every  participant  would  pay  for 
the  ln8uraxK^e  offered  under  the  pro- 
gram acctmllng  to  financial  ability. 
The  rate  established  imder  my  bill 
would  be  7  percent  of  income.  For 
family  coverage,  the  income  of  all 
family  members  covered  would  be  In- 
cluded to  compute  the  cost  for  partici- 
pants. In  addition,  the  value  of  an  in- 
dividual's net  assets,  minus  a  reasona- 
ble exclusion  for  the  primary  resi- 
dence and  personal  automobUes.  would 
be  treated  as  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  that  amount. 

The  second  part  of  the  financing 
plan  would  be  to  continue  the  8-cent 
per  pack  cigarette  excise  tax  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  later  this  year, 
and  dedicate  the  resulting  revenue  to 
the  program.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  cost  would  be  provided  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am  offering  this  plan  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  provides  a  way  to  deal 
with  a  serious  and  pressing  national 
problem.  My  plan  is  fair  in  its  ap- 
proach, uncomplicated  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  comprehensive  in  achieving 
its  purpose.  Obviously,  deficit  reduc- 
tion meastires  must  take  precedence.  I 
am  presenting  my  plan  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  want  the  discussion  of  a  na- 
tional group  health  insurance  plan  to 
continue.  I  ask  you  consideration  of 
my  proposal  for  the  time  when  Con- 
gress will  inevitably  have  to  face  this 
issue.* 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PRE- 
VENT FOREIGN  POWERS  FROM 
COLONIZING  OR  CONTROL- 
LING COUNTRIES  AND  PEO- 
PLES IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OPPUMUDA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  rxpresentattves 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution,  which, 
if  passed,  would  be  helpful  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
pass  it.  Its  provisions  are  as  follows: 
H.J.  Rxs.  >•• 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  oS  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  considerlnr 
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(1)  Th»t  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years  people  h»ve  souxbt  freedom  and  liber- 
ty in  the  New  World,  the  Weatem  Hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  United  SUtes  In  fulfill- 
ment of  this  heritage  announced  in  the 
early  19th  Century  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
prevent,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for- 
eign powers  from  supporting  colonialism 
and  subaervlence  to  such  powers,  a  doctrine 
which  is  still  a  fundamental  part  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country;  and  further  con- 
sldertaig 

(J)  That  such  doctrine  is  In  support  of  the 
independence,  liberty  and  national  security 
of  all  persons  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
including  the  United  SUtes;  and  further 
considering 

<3)  That  in  recent  years  foreign  powers 
have  increased  efforts  to  diminish  the  free- 
doms of  peoples  in  the  Western  HenUsphere 
and  to  make  governments  here  subservient 
to  such  foreign  powers. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved: 

(1)  That  the  creation  and  continuation  of 
undemocratic  governments  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  the  Instigation  or  assist- 
ance of  foreign  powers  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  a  threat  to  the  Ubertles  and 
sectirity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  That  it  Is  considered  to  be  an  act  of 
war  against  the  United  States  for  any  un- 
democratic government  or  purported  gov- 
ernment In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
seek,  obtain  or  utilize  any  military  assist- 
ance from  such  foreign  power,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  any  surrogate,  whether  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  elsewhere;  and 

(3)  That  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  theli'  efforts  to  prevent  for- 
eign powers  from  controlling  their  destinies 
or  limiting  their  freedoms  or  diminishing 
their  security  and  that  this  assistance  may 
be  diplomatic,  financial,  military  or  other- 
wise; provided  that  no  US.  troops  may  by 
authority  of  tills  legislation  be  assigned  for 
combat  or  for  presence  outside  the  United 
States  In  such  assistance  without  the  enact- 
ment hereafter  of  specific  law  to  that  effect 
and  provided  further  that  the  United  States 
does  not  seek  colonization  for  Itself  or  to 
make  subservient  to  Itself  any  other  people 
or  government.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


IMI 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

opcALirounA 

n  THX  H017SK  OP  RXPRZSnfTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  198S 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary I  introduced  House  Resolution 
31.  which  now  has  73  cosponsors  who 
strongly  oppose  any  reductions  In  the 
COLA.  I  think  we  should  pass  House 
Resolution  31  because  there  is  no  Jus- 
tification for  the  President  and  Senate 
leaderships  attempt  to  renege  on 
their  promises  to  pay  full  Social  Secu- 
rity COLAs. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  al- 
ready projects  that  Social  Security 
will  have  more  than  $51  billion  in  sur- 
pluses over  the  next  3  years  even  if 
the  full  COLA'S  are  paid. 

Second.  CBO  reports  that  370.000  el- 
derly and  200.000  nonelderly  would  be 
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thrown  into  poverty  by  their  proposal 
to  cut  the  COLA. 

Third,  the  elderly  were  already 
forced  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  restor- 
ing Social  Security's  financial  health 
by  the  1983  amendments  which  cut 
their  future  inflation  protection  In 
half  by  delaying  their  COLA  adjust- 
ment by  6  months  every  year. 

The  President  and  Senate  leader- 
ship's plan  to  use  Social  Security  to 
balance  the  budget  is  not  fair  to  older 
Americans  who  depend  on  Social  Secu- 
rity as  their  primary  source  of  Income 
and  who  have  already  sacrificed  the 
most  to  keep  the  Social  Security 
system  solvent.  And  is  not  fair  to 
younger  workers  whose  Social  Securi- 
ty tax  rates  are  kept  higher  than  they 
need  to  be. 

What  they  really  want  to  do  is  to  cut 
benefits  for  old  people  and  keep  taxes 
high  on  young  people  so  that  they  can 
build  huge  Social  Security  surpluses  to 
finance  the  deficits  they  created  by 
big  spending  on  weapons  and  tax 
breaks  for  the  wealthy. 

One  of  the  biggest  hsrpocracles  of 
this  administration  is  that  it  pretends 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  average 
Americsui  taxpayer.  The  truth  is  that 
a  typical  family  with  $25,000  in  earn- 
ings will  actually  pay  $36  more  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  this  year  because  the  in- 
creases in  their  Social  Security  taxes 
are  more  than  the  reduction  in  their 
income  taxes  due  to  indexing. 

The  facts  are  that  If  people  with  six 
figure  incomes  paid  the  same  effective 
tax  rate  as  the  people  who  work  for 
them,  we  could  pay  the  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  reduce  tax  rates, 
and  still  reduce  deficits  by  more  than 
the  Senate  plan. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that 
changes  In  Social  Security  should  be 
used  to  solve  the  deficit  problem  the 
administration  has  created  in  the  rest 
of  Government.  I  challenge  those  who 
want  to  use  Social  Security  to  balance 
the  budget  to  Join  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  I  will  Introduce  next  week  to 
create  a  fair  and  complete  tax  for 
Social  Security  [FACTSSl. 

My  plan  will  preserve  and  protect 
the  COLA,  reduce  taxes  for  94  percent 
of  all  working  Americans,  and  still 
reduce  fiscal  year  1986-88  deficits  by 
$11.3  billion  more  than  the  Senate  and 
President's  plan.  This  plan  is  better 
for  both  Social  Security,  taxpayers, 
and  Social  Security  beneficiaries  and 
will  do  a  better  Job  of  reducing  deficits 
than  their  proposal  to  slash  the 
COLA. 

If  they  still  want  to  cut  benefits, 
then  it  will  be  obvious  that  their  real 
goal  is  to  destroy  the  Social  Security 
system  at  the  expense  of  both  taxpay- 
ers and  the  beneficiaries.* 
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ARMS  CONTROL  AND  THE 
ATOMIC  BOMB.  40  YEARS  LATER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIOA 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  in- 
formation about  a  hearing  I  have 
scheduled  on  arms  control  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  Three  distinguished  nu- 
clear physicists,  all  veterans  of  the 
famous  Manhattan  Project  which  cre- 
ated the  first  atomic  bomb— Dr.  Hans 
Bethe,  Dr.  Philip  Morrison,  and  Dr. 
Bernard  Feld— will  appear  as  witnesses 
for  this  hearing  on  Monday.  May  13  at 
2  p.m.  In  room  2172  Ray  bum  House 
Office  Building.  This  hearing  promises 
to  have  a  special  significance  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  they  are  most 
welcome  to  attend  and  participate. 

It  is  now  almost  40  years  since  the 
first  test  of  an  atomic  bomb  in  the 
New  Mexico  desert  on  July  16,  1945. 
and  then,  the  first  use  of  an  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  Japan, 
on  August  6,  1945.  Drs.  Bethe,  Morri- 
son, and  Feld  were  all  Involved  In  the 
original  development  of  those  first 
atomic  bombs  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  active  as  leaders  in  the  sci- 
entific community  In  recommending 
and  In  seeking  ways  to  control  nuclear 
arms. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  many 
events  and  efforts  made  to  mark  the 
significance  of  the  40  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  test  and  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  International 
Security,  and  Science  I  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  have  these  three  highly  experi- 
enced nuclear  physicists  and  hold  a 
hearing  with  them.  This  hearing  will 
be  a  special  occasion  during  which  I 
will  ask  them  to  focus  their  attention 
on  sharing  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  their  Insights  Into  the 
meaning  of  nuclear  arms  develop- 
ments since  the  very  beginning  and 
their  evaluations  of  the  progress  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  I  hope  that  this 
hearing  will  also  benefit  from  their  re- 
markable experience  and  unquestion- 
able expertise  by  challenging  them  to 
look  ahead  and  recommend  new  direc- 
tions we  might  take  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  begin  reducing  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  the  40-year  mark  of  the  first  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  approaches  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  for 
Members  of  Congress,  the  scientific 
community,  and  the  public  to  explore 
together  the  historical  significance 
and  futtire  Implications  of  nuclear 
arms  developments  and  arms  control 
efforts.  It  is  my  hope  that  many  other 
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Members  of  Congress  will  Join  me  at 
this  hearing  since  I  think  that  these 
three  distinguished  nuclear  scientists 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
comprehensive  and  drastically  needed 
reexamination  of  our  country's  nucle- 
ar arms  and  arms  control  policy.* 


THE  OMNIBUS  TARIFF  ACT 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OP  VIROimA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXRTATTVZS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
98th  Congress  I  introduced,  together 
with  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka].  H,R.  5975,  the  Tax  Status  of 
Space  Act.  This  bill,  which  eventually 
acquired  85  cosponsors,  was  Intended 
to  remove  artificial  and  unintended 
barriers  to  the  commercialization  of 
outer  space  by  establishing  the  princi- 
ple that  for  the  purposes  of  tax  and 
tariff  laws  activities  of  U.S,  firms  in 
space  shall  be  treated  the  same  as 
such  activities  on  the  ground  In  the 
United  States. 

Although  no  action  was  taken  on 
H.R.  5975  directly.  I  was  pleased  that 
In  the  adoption  of  the  Omnibus  Tariff 
Act.  a  provision  was  Included  stating 
that  products  made  in  space  by  U.S. 
firms  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  im- 
ports when  returned  to  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out the  adoption  of  this  provision 
products  manufactured  in  space  would 
have  been  subject  to  Import  duties, 
even  though  they  had  never  been  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Tax 
Status  of  Space  Act  of  1985.  I  am 
joined  in  this  Introduction  by  my 
fellow  cochalrman  of  the  congression- 
al space  caucus,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowry],  and  by  his 
predecessor  as  the  Democratic  cochalr- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka].  This  new  version  of  the  Tax 
Status  of  Space  Act  amends  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  a 
spacecraft  which  the  United  States  Is 
responsible  for  under  international 
law  is  to  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  our 
tax  law. 

Present  tax  law,  because  It  Is  silent 
on  the  tax  status  of  outer  space,  treats 
space  as  If  it  were  a  foreign  country. 
This  means  that  Income  earned  In 
space  by  U.S.  firms  would  be  taxed  as 
foreign  source  Income,  rather  than  do- 
mestic source  Income.  Also,  present 
tax  law  discriminates  against  commer- 
cial activities  In  space  by  denying 
them  the  benefits  of  provisions  of  the 
tax  law  meant  to  Increase  domestic  In- 
vestment, such  as  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  the  research  and  development 
tax  credit,  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  remedy  this  unintended  discrlm- 
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Ination  against  commercial  activities 
In  space  that  have  the  potential  of 
producing  drugs  to  treat  major  Illness- 
es such  as  dlaisetes  and  cancer  and  of 
making  galliimi  arsenide  crystals  nec- 
essary to  devise  the  chips  that  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  next  generation  of 
computers.  It  would  remedy  this  dis- 
crimination, not  by  adding  new  tax  ex- 
emptions or  amending  current  ones 
that  may  cease  to  exist  when  the  Tax 
Code  Is  revised,  but  by  including  U.8. 
spacecraft  In  space  In  the  Tax  Code's 
definition  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state 
clearly  that  although  this  bill  will 
have  very  practical  effects  In  removing 
artificial  barriers  to  space  commercial- 
ization, it  does  not  establish  any  new 
tax  exemptions,  deductions  or  loop- 
holes. It  Is  perfectly  consistent  with 
any  tax  simplification  proposal  which 
may  be  adopted  by  this  Congress.  It  Is 
one  of  a  series  of  bills  to  extend  U.S. 
law  to  locations  in  space,  which  by 
International  treaty  are  imder  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  control  of  this  country, 
and  for  which  this  coimtry  Is  responsi- 
ble. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  In  supporting  the  updating  of  our 
tax  laws  to  include  space.* 
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NELLIE  T.  BUSH 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  AKIZONA 
ZH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
"Tax  Freedom  Day,"  the  day  the  aver- 
age U.S.  taxpayer  would  finish  fulfill- 
ing his  or  her  obligation  to  the  tax  col- 
lectors if  every  dollar  earned  from 
January  1  was  reserved  for  taxes. 

The  good  news  for  taxpayers  Is  that 
this  is  the  second  year  since  1975  that 
"Tax  Freedom  Day"  has  fallen  In 
April.  It  occurred  as  late  as  May  6  In 
1981.  Put  another  way,  the  average 
taxpayer  works  2  hours  and  38  min- 
utes out  of  each  8-hour  workday  to 
pay  the  tax  bill,  compared  to  2  hours 
and  45  minutes  In  1981.  Taxes  take  the 
biggest  bite  of  that  8  hours'  worth  of 
work,  more  than  food— 59  minutes— or 
shelter— 1  hour  and  34  minutes. 

While  It's  good  news  that  "Tax  Free- 
dom Day"  has  moved  earlier  in  the 
year,  however,  2  hours  and  38  minutes 
out  of  the  average  worker's  day  is  stlU 
more  than  enough  of  a  burden.  Any 
further  tax  Increases  to  reduce  the 
deficit  ought  to  be  rejected.  Let's  face 
up  to  the  real  culprit  behind  the  defi- 
cit—continued overspending  on  the 
part  of  Congress.* 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OP  AUZOMA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  HXPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arizona 
has  a  long  list  of  women  who  have 
made  great  contributions  not  only  to 
the  State,  but  to  the  country  as  well. 
One  such  woman  was  Nellie  T.  Bush,  a 
true  pioneer  whose  contributions  to 
the  State  will  long  be  remembered. 

Nellie  Bush's  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments began  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band moved  to  Parker,  AZ,  In  1915.  It 
was  here  that  she  became  Justice  of 
the  peace  in  1918  and  was  elected  to 
the  Arizona  State  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1920.  In  1932,  she  was  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  While  serving  In  the  leglsla- 
tiu%,  Mrs.  Bush  Initiated  and  helped 
pass  many  State  laws  beneficial  to 
human  welfare  and  State  water  rights. 
In  fact,  Nellie  Bush  played  a  chief  role 
in  Arizona's  long  fight  with  California 
over  Colorado  River  rights,  not  only 
by  passing  legislation  but  also  as  a 
pilot  of  a  riverboat  on  the  Colorado. 

When  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  California  was  preparing  to 
erect  a  diversion  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River,  Arizona  Governor  B3.  Moeur 
proclalmed  martial  law  on  the  pro' 
posed  site  of  the  Parker  Dam  and 
called  out  Arizona's  Navy  to  patrol  the 
area.  Arizona's  Navy  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  two  riverboats  operated  by 
Nellie  Bush.  It  was  the  first  time  In 
history  that  a  fleet  had  been  com- 
manded by  a  woman.  This  incident 
earned  lifrs.  Bush  an  honorary  com- 
mission as  "Admiral  of  Arizona's 
Navy." 

As  a  staunch  promoter  of  women's 
rights  Mrs.  Bush  helped  organize  the 
Olendale  Women's  Club  and  the 
Parker  Women's  Club.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Arizona's  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  1955  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Arizona  Children's 
Colony,  a  home  for  mentally  retarded 
children. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  commemo- 
rate such  a  woman:  able,  tireless, 
gifted,  kindly,  blessed  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  an  understanding  heart. 
Certainly  of  all  the  women  In  the 
country,  she  stands  at  the  top,  Nellie 
T.  Bush.* 
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SALUTE  TO  RETIRiD  SENIOR 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM  OP 
MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  mw  JBUXT 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXntXSOfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  30.  19SS 

•  Mi.  DWYER  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  example 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  most  exemplary 
service  programs  in  action— the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program  of 
Middlesex  County.  NJ. 

On  Saturday.  May  4.  these  volun- 
teers and  their  many  friends  through- 
out the  area  will  be  participating  In  a 
•Walk  to  Help  Others."  so  that  RSVP 
can  continue  to  grow  and  serve  area 
residents  through  more  than  65  agen- 
cies in  Middlesex  County. 

More  than  300  volunteers  are  cur- 
rently helping  countless  others 
throughout  our  county,  and  they  all 
deserve  our  warmest  gratitude  for 
their  enthusiasm,  generosity  and  dedi- 
cation to  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  know 
well  the  worth  of  RSVP  nationwide, 
with  volunteers  contributing  more 
than  68  million  hours  per  year  in  such 
areas  as  youth  services,  literacy  en- 
hancement, in- home  care,  serving  the 
disabled  and  many  others. 

We  owed  a  profound  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  many  older  Americans  who 
have  given  of  their  time  and  wisdom 
through  our  Nation's  Older  American 
Volunteer  Programs  since  they  were 
estebllshed  in  1971. 

For  our  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  volunteers  in  Middlesex 
County,  their  "Walk  to  Help  Others" 
is  an  especially  appropriate  time  to 
offer  our  commendations  and  appre- 
ciation, as  they  move  to  continue  and 
expand  a  program  which  has  reaped 
benefits  manifold  for  the  betterment 
of  our  communities.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
ENGUSH  LANGUAGE  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  nw  Mzxico 

IH  THI  HOUSS  OP  RSPRXSEIfTATITXS 

Tuesday.  April  30,  19SS 

m  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  recent  press  conference  proponents 
of  the  English  language  amendment 
attacked  the  Hispanic  leadership  of 
this  Nation.  I  was  appalled  at  their  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  great  Democratic 
Nation  does  not  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  pointing  out  the  obvious, 
that  English  is  the  uncontested  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  a 
land  of  immigrants.  The  only  Ameri- 
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cans  who  are  not  Immigrants  are  the 
native  Americans.  And  with  these  Im- 
migrants came  a  variety  of  languages, 
religions,  and  cultures. 

In  the  American  way  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement or  necessity  to  abandon 
one's  ethnic,  cultural,  linguistic  herit- 
age. It  is  precisely  this  great  mix  of 
people  that  has  made  America  the 
great  Nation  that  It  Is. 

Five  States  have  passed  their  own 
English  Language  Amendments.  The 
mere  fact  that  joint  resolutions  for  an 
English  Language  Amendment  have 
been  offered  in  the  House  and  Senate 
gives  credibility  to  an  Issue  that  we  see 
as  a  dangerous  trend  In  the  United 
States.  A  trend  that  goes  against  one 
of  the  most  basic  beliefs  of  this  coun- 
try—freedom of  speech  as  provided  in 
the  first  amendtnent  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Ut.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  freest  and 
fairest  country  In  the  world.  There  Is 
no  hierarchy  In  America.  Immigrants 
from  English-speaking  countries  do 
not  enjoy  higher  status  or  rights  than 
those  of  German.  Irish.  Italian,  Greek. 
Mexican.  Chinese,  Hungarian.  Russian 
or  Vietnamese  ancestry. 

No  one,  for  one  moment.  Is  arguing 
against  the  need  for  all  Americans  to 
attain  proficiency  in  English  in  order 
to  participate  In  all  levels  of  our  socie- 
ty. That's  what  bilingual  education  Is 
all  about— helping  the  young  Immi- 
grants to  learn  English,  helping  them 
In  the  transition  period  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  Bilingual  education 
Is  not  a  special  favor  or  gift  to  new  im- 
migrants. It  Is  sound  pedagogy.  Plve- 
and  six-year-olds  should  be  taught 
their  new  language  in  a  loving,  accept- 
ing environment. 

No  one  is  purer  American  than  any- 
body else  by  national  origin.  Similarly 
there  Is  no  hierarchy,  no  pecking 
order  based  on  how  long  you  or  your 
forefathers  have  been  Americans. 

Those  whose  ancestors  came  over  In 
the  Mayflotoer  have  no  greater  rights 
than  those  who  walked  across  the 
bridge  at  El  Paso.  A  Spanish-speaking 
American  can  be  as  patriotic  as  an 
English-speaking  American. 

What  makes  America  great  is  not 
that  we  speak  one  language  or  other. 
but  that  in  the  richness  of  our  diversi- 
ty we  are  united  by  the  fundamental 
principles  that  bind  our  people  togeth- 
er freedom.  Justice,  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  fairness,  and  democracy.  Viva 
America.* 
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cial  who  has  performed  a  difflciilt  task 
and  has  the  gratitude  of  many  In  the 
36th  Congressional  District.  That  man 
Is  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

Dr.  Aldrich  has  been  acting  chancel- 
lor at  the  University  of  California. 
Riverside,  since  the  tragic  and  untime- 
ly death  of  Chancellor  Tomas  Rivera 
several  months  ago.  Dr.  Aldrich  has 
managed  to  become  both  leader  and 
healer  for  a  campus  In  mourning:  for 
that  special  dedication  to  UCR,  we  are 
all  grateful. 

Daniel  Aldrich  was  well  suited  for 
the  challenge  of  pulling  a  campus  to- 
gether and  giving  It  focxis.  He  came  to 
our  university  from  UC  Irvine,  and 
now  ranks  first  In  seniority  among 
chancellors  of  the  nine  campuses  in 
the  UC  system. 

This  was  not  the  first  experience 
with  UC  Riverside  for  our  Interim 
chancellor,  he  first  Joined  UC  River- 
side In  1943  when  he  came  to  what  was 
then  the  citrus  experiment  station  as  a 
Junior  chemist.  After  World  War  II,  he 
moved  to  Davis  and  Berkeley  with  the 
rank  of  professor,  and  later  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Soils  and  Plant 
Nutrition.  In  1958,  he  was  named  dean 
of  the  University  of  California's  Divi- 
sion of  Agricultural  Sciences;  and  in 
1962  the  UC  regents  appointed  him 
chancellor  of  the  Irvine  campus. 

His  list  of  degrees,  honors,  and  mem- 
berships Is  long  and  stellar.  I  know  the 
university  joins  me  In  thanking  Dr.  Al- 
drich for  his  leadership  under  difflailt 
circumstances,  and  wishes  him  all  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors.* 
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my  support  of  Its  content  but  rather 
my  support  of  the  notion  that  this  Is  a 
suiuble  vehicle  for  generating  discus- 
sion.* 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORNM 
Hf  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSEirrATtVZS 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  today  to  thank  someone  spe- 


OIL  PIPELINE  DEREGULATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPOuru 

tn  THX  HO0SB  OP  rkfrxsshtativxs 

Tuesday,  April  30,  19SS 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
each  of  the  past  two  Congresses,  Con- 
gressman JoHH  BRXAmc  of  Louisiana 
has  Introduced  legislation  revising  the 
regulatory  structure  governing  the  oil 
pipeline  industry,  and  I  have  cospon- 
sored  his  bills.  Each  time  I  Indicated 
that  my  cosijonsorshlp  was  not  indica- 
tive of  my  support  for  the  legislation, 
but  was  Intended  rather  to  help  focus 
attention  on  an  issue  that  Is  worthy  of 
discussion. 

Having  chaired  a  subcommittee 
hearing  on  this  matter  In  the  98th 
Congress,  I  can  assure  our  colleagues 
that  the  Issues  addressed  by  the 
Breaux  legislation  are  quite  complex 
and  understood  only  after  thorough 
consideration  is  given  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  introducing 
this  legislation  today,  we  will  be  en- 
gendering the  kind  of  discussion  that 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  matter. 
Once  again  this  year,  by  cosponsoring 
the  measure  I  am  In  no  way  indicating 


FERNANDO  RICCIONI,  PIZZA 
MAN  OP  THE  "^EAR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  year,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Fernando  Rlccloni  of  Austintown.  OH. 
was  named  1984  Man  of  the  year  by 
the  National  Association  of  Pizza  Op- 
erators and  by  the  magazine  "Pizza 
Today."  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Rlc- 
cloni for  being  accorded  this  honor 
and  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  to 
provide  delicious  pizza  to  the  Austin- 
town  community  for  over  16  years. 

Mr.  Rlccloni  0(>ened  his  pizza  shop 
16  years  ago  and  is  known  as  the 
maker  of  the  best  pizza  in  Austin- 
town— as  well  as  the  best  in  the  tri- 
county  area.  Now  Pemando's  pizza  Is 
acclaimed  as  being  the  best  In  the 
Nation. 

He  and  his  wife.  Rose,  attended  the 
Greatest  Pizza  Show  on  Earth— Expo 
1984.  in  Orlando.  PL,  where  he  was  of- 
ficially presented  with  this  honor.  He 
received  an  engraved  bronze  plaque  In 
a  walnut  frame  from  Thomas  Mon- 
aghan.  owner  of  the  Domino's  Pizza 
chain  and  the  World  Champion  De- 
troit Tigers.  That  Fernando  was 
chosen  over  the  more  than  3,000  pizza 
shop  owners  at  the  event  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
Fernando  has  given  to  his  livelihood 
over  the  years.  Fernando  loves  his 
work  and  he  consistently  strives  to 
please  his  customers— and  he  always 
does. 

Mr.  Rlccloni  came  to  this  country 
from  Italy  In  1951.  In  1979.  be  became 
a  U.S.  citizen.  As  an  Italian-American, 
I  am  extremely  ifroud  of  Mr.  Rlccloni 
and  the  success  he  has  enjoyed.  He  Is 
indeed  a  living  example  o/  the  Ameri- 
can dream— through  hard  work,  a 
vision,  and  a  dedication  to  quality, 
Fernando  Rlccloni  has  become  the 
best  in  bis  field,  and  he  has  added  to 
the  rich  Immigrant  heritage  of  this 
great  Nation.* 


THE  120TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ZION  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENKSYLVANIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 
*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  help  me 
honor  and  recognize  the  Zlon  Baptist 
Church  of  Mahanoy  City,  PA,  on  the 
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occasion  of  Its  120th  anniversary.  The 
church  will  celebrate  this  most  auspi- 
cious and  glorious  event  on  Sunday, 
May  19,  1985. 

On  the  120th  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  all  the  members  of  the  Zlon 
Baptist  congregation  wlU  Join  Its  lay 
pastor.  Mr.  Warren  Wllfert,  in  com- 
memorating the  church  and  the  many 
years  It  has  fulfilled  their  spiritual 
needs.  Mr.  Thomas  Ward,  chairman  of 
the  anniversary  committee,  has  orga- 
nized a  special  day  of  activity  and  cele- 
bration that  wiU  be  highlighted  by  the 
dedication  of  the  Thomas  Evans  Me- 
morial Social  Room.  In  memory  of 
their  beloved  pastor  of  many  years, 
the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Evans,  the 
dedication  will  honor  his  deep  faith 
and  the  commitment  he  made  to  the 
enhancement  of  their  spiritual  life  and 
development. 

That  the  Zlon  Baptist  Church  has 
been  part  of  the  religious  life  of  Ma- 
hanoy City  for  so  many  years  is  a  tes- 
tament to  the  community's  religious 
conviction  and  faith.  All  past  and 
present  members  of  the  congregation 
can  be  very  proud  of  the  support  they 
have  given  the  church  through  these 
decades.  I  wish  TAon  Baptist  Church 
continued  life  and  growth  and  hope  It 
will  serve  for  120  more  years  to  pro- 
vide a  spiritual  foundation  for  the 
future  generations  of  Mahanoy  City, 
PA.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  PRO- 
MOTION AND  PROTECTION 
ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORXOOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATITCS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 
*  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  introducing  the 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Promotion 
and  Protection  Act  today.  This  bill  will 
help  us  address  the  key  question  of 
how  we  can  cope  with  a  great  fear  that 
millions  of  our  seniors  share:  How  can 
seniors  pay  for  needed  long-term 
health  care  services  without  wiping 
out  a  lifetime's  savings?  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  the  American 
Health  Care  Association  takes  a  signif- 
icant step  toward  meeting  that  need 
and  easing  that  fear. 

There  are  now  more  than  26  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65.  In  1982, 
about  one-quarter— $24  billion— of  the 
money  spent  by  seniors  on  medical 
services  went  toward  long-term  care. 
Of  that  total,  private  insurance  paid 
less  than  1  percent  of  this  total  and 
nearly  half  of  the  bill  for  nursing 
home  services  came  directly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  Nation's  elderly.  Even 
though    the    average    nursing    home 
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costs  about  $1,500  a  month.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  care  to  come  to  $3,000 
a  month.  Medicare  pays  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  these  costs. 

Clearly,  Medicaid  won't  possibly  be 
able  to  meet  the  long-term  care  needs 
of  tomorrow's  seniors.  I  think  some- 
thing is  drastically  wrong  In  a  ssrstem 
that  basically  forces  seniors  who  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives  to  become 
destitute  and  rely  on  Federal  and 
State  governments  for  the  basic  serv- 
ices they  need  to  live. 

In  order  to  change  the  system,  we 
need  to  io  three  things:  (1 )  we  need  to 
find  creative  solutions  to  this  dramatic 
financing  problem.  (2)  we  need  to  en- 
courage private  Insurers  to  bring  long- 
term  care  policies  to  the  market,  and 
(3)  we  need  to  provide  protections 
against  the  kind  of  problems  we  saw 
with  "Medlgap"  policies  a  decade  or 
more  ago.  I  think  my  bUl  does  all 
three. 

First,  I  believe  private  long-tetm 
care  insurance  can  become  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  solution  to  long-term 
care  financing.  Seniors  don't  want  to 
have  to  spend  their  life's  savings  in  a 
few  short  months  in  a  nursing  home. 
Federal  and  State  governments  won't 
be  able  to  afford  to  carry  the  burden 
of  long-term  care  financing  much 
longer.  If  seniors  had  access  to  quality, 
affordable  insuirance  policies  to  cover 
their  needs,  many  could  avoid  going  on 
Medicaid  altogether. 

Second,  some  insuj-ers  are  already 
starting  to  enter  the  long-term  care 
market,  albeit  slowly  at  first.  These  in- 
surers are  testing  the  waters  and  what 
they're  beginning  to  find  Is  that  long- 
term  care  Instirance  Is  feasible.  But  it's 
a  long,  slow  process  with  plenty  of  un- 
answered questions. 

This  practical  experience,  together 
with  the  dialog  that's  called  for  in  my 
bill  between  the  Secretary  of  HH3. 
seniors.  Insurers,  and  long-term  care 
providers  can  help  insuirers  answer  a 
number  of  the  questions  that  they  are 
still  facing.  Insurers  need  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  what  they  call  adverse  se- 
lection, where  the  seniors  who  would 
like  to  buy  long-term  care  Insurance 
are  very  probably  on  the  talnk  of 
using  nursing  home  care.  Long-term 
care  also  needs  to  be  better  defined  so 
that  policies  can  be  both  profitable 
and  affordable.  The  costs  of  the  poli- 
cies in  relation  to  the  benefits  paid 
under  those  policies  need  to  be  both 
fair  and  effective.  And  these  policies 
need  to  be  easily  understood  by  sen- 
iors. 

My  legislation  will  help  break  this 
logjam  and  encourage  private  insurers 
to  enter  the  long-term  care  Insurance 
market  by  bringing  together  insurance 
experts  and  senior  advocates  to  devel- 
op solutions  to  the  key  question:  "How 
can  affordable  long-term  care  insur- 
ance,  with  strong  consumer  protec- 
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tlons,  be  sold  profitably  in  this  coun- 
try?" 

Third,  this  bill  will  help  prevent  the 
iLlnds  of  scandals  that  we  saw  when 
Medlsap  poUcien  were  first  offered. 
Our  bill  will  create  suggested  guide- 
lines for  minimiitn  coverage  that 
States  are  encouraged  to  follow.  It  will 
also  establish  a  voluntary  Federal  cer- 
tification program  to  identify  policies 
that  meet  these  guidelines  in  States 
that  haven't  adopted  the  guidelines. 
Finally,  it  will  enact  strict  criminal 
penalties  for  insurance  agents  who  at- 
tempt to  use  fraud,  forgery,  or  misrep- 
resentations to  sell  long-term  care  In- 
surance policies. 

In  this  way.  we  provide  safeguards 
for  seniors  so  that  they  will  not  be 
spending  their  hard-earned  dollars  on 
what  could  be  of  little  value  and  will 
help  to  head  off  potential  scandals 
before  they  cast  a  chill  over  the 
market  for  long-term  care  Insurance. 

No  new  Federal  boards,  commissions, 
or  bureaucracies  are  needed  to  admin- 
ister this  legislaUon.  The  bill  simply 
builds  on  already  existing  procedures 
employed  to  prevent  ripoffs  In  Medl- 
gap  policies— those  policies  used  to 
supplement  Medicare. 

When  Medigap  policies  were  first  of- 
fered, there  were  a  lot  of  promises  and 
not  many  resiilts.  Ten  years  of  Investi- 
gations and  studies  by  congressional 
committees,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  news  media  revealed 
many  problems  with  Medigap  poUdes. 
Some  of  these  Medigv)  policies  were 
dlfficxilt  for  seniors  to  understand  and 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pare; some  of  these  policies  paid  out 
very  few  benefits  compared  to  their 
costs,  some  offered  no  extended  cov- 
rage  beyond  what  was  already  provid- 
ed by  Medicare,  and  some  elderly 
beneficiaries  were  subject  to  misrepre- 
sentations, fraud,  forgery,  and  even  in- 
timidation. 

While  some  of  these  policies  were 
very  sound  and  provided  valuable  cov- 
erage for  spirallng  health  care  costs, 
others  just  weren't  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written  on. 

I  worked  hard  at  that  time  to  bring 
about  consumer  protections  for  Medi- 
care supplemental  Insurance.  Suggest- 
ed standards  recommended  by  the 
Congress  and  adopted  by  most  States, 
a  voluntary  Federal  certification  pro- 
gram, and  strict  criminal  penalties  for 
marketing  abuses  and  fraud  helped 
bring  order  to  the  marketplace  for  Me- 
digap policies.  The  same  approach  can 
work  for  long-term  care  policies— 
before  a  problem  develops. 

Here's  how  my  bUl  works:  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
long-term  care  providers,  seniors,  and 
others  are  to  work  together  to  estab- 
lish suggested  guidelines  for  long-term 
care  insurance.  These  standards  will 
be  designed  to  limit  marketing  abuse, 
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promote  insurance  policies  that  pro- 
vide reasonable  benefits  beyond  what 
is  already  available  under  Idedlcare 
and  Medicaid,  help  consumers  avoid 
duplicative  coverage,  and  improve 
price  competition. 

These  suggested  standards  would 
give  States  guidelines  after  which  to 
pattern  their  own  Insurance  standards. 
States  would  not  have  to  adopt  these 
standards  in  any  way.  If  States  adopt- 
ed standards  of  their  own  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  that  either  met  or 
exceeded  the  suggested  standards,  the 
Federal  involvement  would  end  there. 
If  a  State  chooses  not  to  adopt  any 
standards,  or  standards  weaker  than 
the  guidelines,  no  sanctions  or  penal- 
ties would  be  applied  against  the 
State.  Instead,  a  voluntary  Federal 
certification  program  would  be  avail- 
able to  Insurers  in  that  State.  Under 
this  voluntary  program,  insurers 
would  be  able  to  submit  their  policies 
to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration for  certification  that  their 
policies  met  the  suggested  guidelines. 

Private  insurers  would  be  able  to  use 
tWs  volimtary  certification  as  a  mar- 
keting tool  to  tell  potential  customers 
that  their  policies  were  good  enough 
to  meet  the  suggested  standards  devel- 
oped by  senior  groups  and  long-term 
care  providers  alike. 

Without  creating  a  heavy  Federal 
presence,  this  bill  will  provide  as  effec- 
tive a  tool  in  safeguarding  our  seniors 
and  helping  the  market  for  long-term 
care  Insurance  develop  as  the  "Medi- 
gap" provisions  did  in  1980.  Although 
those  standards  and  certifications  are 
voluntary  as  well,  46  States  have 
adopted  the  "Medigap"  suggested 
standards  as  their  own.  And  insurance 
companies  are  taking  full  use  of  the 
voluntary  Federal  certification  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  is  Just  a  first  step 
toward  untying  the  Gordian  Knot  of 
long-term  care  financing.  But  it  must 
be  taken.  By  the  year  2040,  the 
number  of  Americans  over  age  66  will 
grow  from  26  million  to  more  than  66 
million.  We  have  to  start  planning 
now  how  we  can  use  creative  ap- 
proaches and  the  marketplace  to  fi- 
nance the  long-term  health  care  that 
millions  wUl  need  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  has  gained  the 
support  of  both  seniors  and  long-term 
care  providers.  In  my  opinion,  that  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
this  legislation.  Seniors  support  this 
bill  because  they  need  long-term  care 
insurance  to  help  them  weather  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  that  they  face  later  in 
life  and  because  they  need  protections 
from  possible  insurance  abuses.  Long- 
term  care  providers  support  this  bill 
because  they  know  that  private  efforts 
like  this  can  help  provide  needed  long- 
term  care  to  a  significant  portion  of 
our  population  in  the  future. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
this  forward-looking  bill.  It's  time  we 
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took  steps  to  help  develop  these  new 
markets  and  the  protections  that  must 
go  with  them. 

HJi.239S 

A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVIU  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  reapect  to  the  esUWlsh- 
ment  of  standards  for  long-term  health 
care  Insurance 
Bt  it  enacted  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representativet    of   the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Conffre**  attembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long  Term 
Care  Insurance  Promotion  and  Protection 
Act  of  108S". 

SEC  t.  MEDICARE  AMENDMENT. 

Section  1M2  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13958S)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  'or  long-term  health  care 
policies  (as  defined  in  subsection  (kK4))"  in 
subsection  (J)  after  "medicare  supplemental 
policies ".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  Stakdaros  roR  Regulations  op  Long- 
Term  Health  Care  Poucies.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  consultation  with  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  agencies,  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
private  Insurers,  organizations  representing 
consumers  and  the  aged,  and  providers  of 
long-term  health  care  services,  establish 
model  standards  for  the  regulation  of  long- 
term  health  care  policies  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  Such  standards  shall  be  de- 
signed (A)  to  limit  marketing  and  agent 
abuse,  (B)  to  assure  the  dissemination  of 
such  information  to  Individuals  entitled  to 
beneflU  under  this  title  (and  to  other  con- 
sumers) as  is  necessary  to  permit  Informed 
choice.  (C)  to  promote  policies  which  pro- 
vide reaaoiukble  economic  benefits  for  such 
individuals,  (D)  to  reduce  the  purchase  of 
unnecessary  duplicative  coverage,  and  (E)  to 
Improve  price  competition. 

"(2)  Once  the  standards  are  established 
under  paragraph  (1),  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
long-term  health  care  policies  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (4))  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  medicare  supplemental  policies, 
and  for  this  purpose— 

"(A)  Miy  reference  to  a  medicare  supple- 
mental policy  is  deemed  a  reference  to  a 
long-term  health  care  policy; 

"(B)  any  reference  to  the  NAIC  Model 
Standards  is  deemed  a  reference  to  the 
standards  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  any  reference  to  a 
specified  percent  In  subsection  (c)(2)  Is 
deemed  a  reference  to  a  percent  specified  in 
such  standards;  and 

"(C)  any  reference  to  a  date  Is  deemed  a 
reference  to  corresponding  date  specified  by 
the  Secretary  by  regxUatlon. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  bi- 
annual report  submitted  under  subsection 
(f)(2)— 

"(A)  a  periodic  assessment  of  actions 
taken  by  States  and  by  the  Secretary  to  reg- 
ulate the  offering  of  long-term  health  care 
policies,  and 

"(B)  appropriate  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  changes  needed 
to  secure  consumer  protection  in  the  area  of 
long-term  health  care  policies. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
long-term  health  care  policy  is  a  health  in- 
surance policy  or  other  health  benefit  plan 
offered  by  a  private  entity  to  Individuals 
who  are  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
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under  this  title,  which  provides,  or  provides 
reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred  for. 
long-term  health  care  services  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  and  including  home  health 
services,  skilled  nursing  facility  service,  and 
intermediate  care  facility  services)  that  are 
provided  over  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months:  but  does  not  include  any  such 
policy  or  plan  of  one  or  more  employers  or 
labor  organizations,  or  of  the  trustees  of  a 
fund  established  by  one  or  more  employers 
or  labor  organizations  (or  combination 
thereof),  for  employees  or  former  employ- 
ees (or  combination  thereof)  or  for  members 
or  former  members  (or  combination  there- 
of) of  the  labor  organizations.".* 
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THE  ST.  FETERSBTJRO  TIMES 
HONORED  WITH  ITS  THIRD 
PULITZER  PRIZE 


A  SALUTE  TO  EDWARD  A. 
KARNACKI 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  ILUttOIS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Edward  A.  Kamacki  will  retire  from 
his  post  as  Director  of  the  New  Orle- 
ans Reception  Center  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  [USIA]  on  April  30. 
1985.  Mr.  Kamacki  has  been  Director 
for  5  years  bringing  his  Government 
service  to  a  career  total  of  38  years. 

Prior  to  his  posting  in  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Kamacki  had  served  in  many  ca- 
pacities. He  started  his  career  in  1950 
as  a  member  of  the  central  intelli- 
gence agency.  In  1955.  he  Joined  the 
U.S  Department  of  State  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.  From  1961  to  1963  he 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Correspondence 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. 

This  was  followed  by  assignments  as 
Assistant  Director.  USIA  San  Francis- 
co Reception  Center,  1963-75.  and  As- 
sistant Director.  USIA  Honolulu  Re- 
ception Center.  1975-80.  Mr.  Kamacki 
has  also  had  assignments  in  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Kamacki  has  been  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  Press 
Clubs.  He  has  been  an  associate 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  World 
Trade  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New  Orleans 
International  Trade  Mart.  A  member 
of  Rotary  International  for  many 
years,  he  now  serves  as  director  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  IL.  Mr.  Kamacki 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Iowa.  E>uring  World  War 
II  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Corps  and  from  1946  to  1972  served 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  retir- 
ing as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Kamacki  is  married  to  the 
former  Marjory  Doris  Herman.* 


HON.  C.W.  BOl  YOUNG 

OPPLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  J  985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  St.  Petersburg  Times  received 
its  third  Pulitzer  Prize  Thursday  for 
an  investigative  series  by  staff  writers 
Lucy  Morgan  and  Jack  Reed. 

The  Times  celebrated  its  100th  anni- 
versary last  year,  and  has  begtm  its 
second  century  of  service  by  receiving 
the  highest  honor  accorded  our  Na- 
tion's Journalists.  While  two  reporters 
were  singled  out  by  the  Pulitzer  Com- 
mittee for  their  work,  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  can  share 
in  this  honor,  which  has  once  again 
brought  national  recognition  to  the 
Times. 

From  its  humble  beginnings  in  1884, 
when  the  newspaper's  offices  were  lo- 
cated in  the  backroom  of  a  small  drug- 
store, the  St.  Petersburg  Times  has 
grown  to  be  the  second  largest  newspa- 
per in  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
I  take  this  time  today  to  honor  this 
newspaper's  proud  history  and  contri- 
bution to  Journalism  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  latest  honor,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.* 


TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OPNEWMXXIOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1984  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit reached  $123.3,  billion  dollars.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  is  closely  connected 
with  the  trade  deficit,  and  that  we 
must  address  both  problems  with  a 
comprehensive  vision.  If  we  do  not 
bring  down  the  inflated  value  of  the 
dollar  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies, 
the  strong  dollar  will  continue  to  sub- 
sidize imports  and  inhibit  exports.  And 
if  we  do  not  push  for  even  more  inno- 
vation in  our  industries,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  high  tech  penetration  of 
communication  and  computer  technol- 
ogy imports  into  our  domestic  market- 
place. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  the  same  time  we  are  import- 
ing more  and  more  items  we  are  ex- 
porting more  and  more  Jobs.  Unfair 
trading  practices  depress  U.S.  exports 
and  increase  imports.  It  also  results  in 
the  loss  of  millions  of  Jobs  to  cheaper 
labor  markets  in  other  countries  and 
layoffs  in  factories  where  production 
has  slowed  or  come  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  comprehend 
how   the   administration   can   Justify 
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proposing  even  more  cuts  in  Customs 
Service  personnel,  which  brings  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  revenue  through 
trade  law  enforcement  and  protects 
our  markets  from  fraudulent  goods. 
Certainly  oiu-  Customs  Service  ought 
to  remain  a  top  priority.  It  is  a  money 
maker,  not  a  money  loser. 

Let  us  also  urge  the  President  to 
make  the  trade  deficit  issue  a  top  pri- 
ority at  the  economic  summit  in  Bonn, 
West  Germany.  It  is  time  to  convene  a 
multilateral  conference  to  establish  a 
more  orderly  internal  exchange  rate 
system,  work  to  reduce  tariff,  and  non- 
tariff  barriers,  and  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  GATT. 

Our  dialog  with  Japan,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  not  resulted  in  satisfactory 
agreements  on  the  trade  issue.  Japan 
will  Increase  its  car  imports  by  15.9 
percent.  That  means  2.3  million  cars 
compared  to  1.85  million  cars  Imported 
last  year.  I  do  not  and  will  not  engage 
in  throwing  dirt  on  Japanese  culture 
and  achievement.  We  must  avoid  anti- 
Japanese  pronouncement.  I  do,  howev- 
er, think  that  if  voluntary  restraints 
do  not  work,  we  must  legislate  fair 
trade.  Such  a  move  would  not  be  para- 
noid protectionism,  but  fairness.* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  30. 198S 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to 
know  where  I  stand  on  the  issues  de- 
cided by  this  body,  and  I  have  found 
that  printing  my  record  here  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  that  information 

This  is  not  an  all  inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessatily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  wUl  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  Invite  them  to  write 
me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 


1.  RollcaU  Number 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote; 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote; 

6.  The  vote  total; 

7.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y=ye8,  N-no,  and 
NV=not  voting; 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting); 

9.  The  date. 
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301.  HR  6040.  SupplemenUl  Approprift- 
Uons.  Placal  1M4.  PavMe  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propilAte  $5,384,834,400  in  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  1084.  Fused  304-118:  T(3-3- 
0).  Auffust  1.  1»84. 

302.  HR  5151.  Huncer  Relief  Act.  Emer- 
son. R-Mo..  amendment  to  eliminate  lan- 
Kuace  that  would  allow  states  to  choose 
whether  to  require  food  stamp  recipients,  as 
a  condition  of  elisibility.  to  submit  monthly 
financial  reports.  Existing  law  required  the 
reports.  Rejected  130-293:  N(  3-3-0).  August 
1   1984 

303.  HR  5151.  Hunger  ReUef  Act.  Panetta. 
I>Callf..  amendment,  to  the  Coleman.  R- 
Mo..  amendment,  to  authorize  increases  in 
the  Tw«TimiitTi  car  value  used  In  the  food 
stamp  assets  test  to  determine  program  eli- 
gibility. The  PanetU  amendraeat  retained 
the  existing  maTlmnm  value  of  $4,600  for  a 
car.  but  permitted  that  maTlmnm  to  rise 
over  three  jreara  at  f>'t  same  rate  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  up  to  85.500.  The 
Coleman  amendment  would  have  main- 
tained the  84.500  maximum  in  current  law; 
the  bill  would  have  raised  it  to  $5,500  upon 
enactment.  Adopted  283-131:  T(3-3-0). 
August  1,  1984. 

304.  HR  5151.  Hunger  ReUef  Act  Cole- 
man. R-Mo..  amendment,  as  amended  by  Pa- 
netta, D-Callf ..  to  authorise  Inereases  in  the 
iMMTimMtw  ear  value  used  to  determine  food 
stamp  eligibility.  The  amendment  retained 
the  existing  m»Tttmiiti  value  of  $<500  for  a 
car.  but  permitted  that  maximum  to  rise 
over  three  years  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  up  to  $5,500.  Adopt- 
ed 384-25:  Y(S-O-O),  August  1.  1984. 

305.  HR  5151.  Hunger  Relief  Act.  Passage 
of  the  biU  to  Uberalize  certain  eligibiUty  and 
benefit  levels  in  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
increase  federal  penalties  against  states  for 
program  errors  and  to  make  other  changes. 
Passed  364-39:  T(3-2-0).  August  1.  1984. 

306.  HR  5399.  Intelligence  Agencies  Au- 
thorizations. Passage  of  the  bill  to  make  au- 
thorizations In  fiscal  1985  for  the  CIA  and 
other  Inteillgence  agencies  and  t6  prohibit 
and  form  of  U.S.  aid  to  military  or  paramili- 
tary groups  In  Nicaragua.  Passed  394-118: 
7(3-3-0).  August  2.  1984. 

307.  HR  5973.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Tates,  D-Ul.,  motion  to  end 
debate  on  the  Conte,  R-Bfass..  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  except  the  Ot- 
tinger,  D-N.T..  amendment.  Motion  agreed 
to  385-115:  T(3-3-0}.  August  2.  1984. 

308.  HR  5973.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Ratchford.  D-Conn..  amend- 
ment to  the  Conte,  R-Xass..  amendment,  to 
rescind  $5  billion  from  the  US.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  The  Conte  amendment 
would  rescind  $10  billlotL  Adopted  238-177: 
N(3-3-0).  August  3.  1984. 

309.  HR  5973.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1985.  Coote,  R-Mass.,  amendment,  as 
amended  by  Ratchford.  D-Conn.,  to  rescind 
$5  billion  from  the  U.S.  SyntheUc  Fuels 
CorporaUon.  Adopted  410-2:  Y(5-0-0), 
August  2.  1984. 

310.  HR  5973.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  McOade.  R-Pa..  amendment  to 
reduce  by  3  percent  across-the-board  the 
budget  authority  provided  in  the  bill. 
Adopted  213-181:  N(4-l-0),  August  2.  1984. 

311.  HR  5973.  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $3,033,885,000  tn  fiscal  1985  for  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  related  agencies  (in- 
cludes deduction  for  $5  billion  rescission 
from  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation). 
Passed  338-57:  Y(4-l-0),  August  2.  1984. 

312.  HR  5713.  Commerce,  Justice.  State 
and    the    Judiciary    Appropriations.    Fiscal 
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1985.  Adopt^n  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  blU  to  provide  $11,520,978,300  for  the 
Commerce.  Justice  and  the  State  depart- 
ments, the  federal  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies.  Adopted  277-135:  Y(3-3-0).  August 
8.1984. 

313.  HR  5712.  Commerce.  Justice,  State 
and  the  Judkdary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1985.  Smith.  D-Iowa.  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $84.31  million  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Motion  agreed 
to  328-193:  Y(3-3-0).  August  8,  1984. 

314.  HJl.  5712.  Commerce.  Justice.  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1985.  Smith.  D-Iowa,  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  iU  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $305  million  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corp.  (LBC)  and  requiring 
the  I^C  board  of  directors  to  Inform  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  commit- 
tees before  promulgating  or  implementing 
any  new  regulations.  Motion  agreed  to  278- 
138:  Y(  2-3-0).  August  8,  1984. 

315.  HJl.  5712.  Commerce.  Justice.  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1985.  Smith.  D-Iowa.  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $18.5  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  I>emocracy. 
MoUon  agreed  to  237-181:  Y(3-2-0).  August 
8  1984 

316.  HJl.  5888.  American  Folklife  Center. 
Hawkins.  D-Callf.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  $839,549 
for  fiscal  1985  and  $867,898  in  1986  for  the 
American  Folklife  Center  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Motion  agreed  to  416-2:  Y(4-l-0). 
August  8.  1984. 

317.  H.R.  4785.  Older  Americans.  Andrews. 
D-N.C.  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  to  authorize  funding  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  $1.34 
billion  In  fiscal  1985  with  increases  In  1988- 
87.  Motion  agreed  to  406-12:  Y(5-0-0). 
August  8.  1984. 

318.  HR.  6027.  Municipal  Antitrust 
Amendments.  SeiberUng,  D-Ohio,  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect municipalities  from  monetary  damage 
awards  in  antitrust  lawsuits.  Motion  agreed 
to  414-5:  Y(5-0-0).  August  8,  1984. 

319.  HJi.  4335.  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  require  states  to  establish  certain 
procedures,  including  mandatory  withhold- 
ing of  wages,  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
child  support  payments.  Adopted  413-0: 
Y( 5-0-0).  August  8,  1984. 

320.  S.  2436.  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  Authorization.  Adoption  of 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  563)  providing  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  1987-89  and  for  the 
Public  Telecommunications  Facilities  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1985-87.  Adopted  334-89: 
Y(  3-3-0).  August  8,  1984. 

331.  H.R.  3805.  E>rug  Price  Competition/ 
Oeneric  Drug  Act.  Judgment  of  the  House 
whether  to  consider  the  rule  'H.  Res.  569) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bUl  to  extend  patent  protection  for 
brand  name  drugs  and  authorizing  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  use  streamlined 
procedures  to  approve  cheaper  generic 
copies  of  drugs.  Agreed  to  consider  the  rule 
313-80:  Y(3-2-0).  August  8.  1984. 

322.  H.R.  3605.  E>rug  Price  CompeUtion/ 
Generic  Drug  Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  569)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
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atlon  of  the  bill  to  extend  patent  protection 
for  brand  name  drugs  and  authorizing  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  use 
streamlined  procedures  to  approve  cheaper 
generic  copies  of  drugs.  Adopted  304-74: 
Y(3-3-0),  August  8.  1984. 

323.  H.R.  5840.  Superfund  Extension. 
Auoptlon  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  570)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
renew  and  expand  the  "superfund"  hazard- 
ous waste  cleanup  program.  Adopted  218- 
199:  N<0-5-0).  August  9.  1984. 

324.  H.R.  5840.  Superfund  Expansion. 
Sawyer.  R-Mlch.,  amendment  to  delete  from 
the  bill  a  section  giving  citizens  the  right  to 
sue  in  federal  court  for  damages  caused  by 
hazardous  waste  dumping.  Adopted  308-200: 
N(4-l-0).  August  9.  1984. 

325.  HJI.  5840.  Superfund  Expansion. 
Sawyer.  R-Mlch..  amendment  to  delete  from 
the  bill  provisions  giving  citizens  the  right 
to  sue  in  federal  court  to  compel  a  federal, 
state  or  local  agency  to  perform  a  duty  re- 
quired under  the  superfiwd  law.  Rejected 
141-248:  N(3-2-0).  August  10,  1984. 

326.  H.R.  5640.  Superfund  Expansion. 
Florio,  D-N.J..  amendment  to  limit  to  per- 
sons with  Interests  adversely  affected  the 
right  to  sue  for  performance  of  a  duty 
under  the  superfund  law.  Adopted  391-0: 
Y(5-0-0).  August  10.  1984. 

327.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  appropriating  supple- 
mental funds  for  fiscal  1984.  Adopted  312- 
85:  Y<4-l-0).  August  10,  1984. 

328.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Long.  D-Md..  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  appropriating  sup- 
plemental foreign  aid  funds  with  a  Long 
amendment  that  the  House  substitute  re- 
duced funds  for  Central  America.  The 
Senate  included  $116.9  million  In  military 
funds  to  E3  Salvador  while  the  Long  amend- 
ment would  have  reduced  that  to  $40  mil- 
Uon.  Motion  rejected  57-340:  Y(  1-3-1). 
Augmt  10,  1984. 

329.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Kemp,  R-N.Y..  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  appropriat- 
ing supplemental  foreign  aid  funds  with  a 
Kemp  amendment  that  the  House  adopt  re- 
vised funds  for  Central  America.  The  Kemp 
amendment  contained  $70  million  in  mili- 
tary funds  to  El  Salvador.  Motion  agreed  to 
234-161:  Y(3-l-l),  Augmt  10,  1984. 

330.  HR  6040.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Whitten,  D-Mlss.,  motion 
that  the  House  msist  on  Its  disagreement 
with  the  Senate  over  a  provision  concerning 
the  U.S.'  Postal  Service.  The  House  position 
would  prohibit  the  Postal  Service  from 
hiring  new  employees  at  lower  wages  than 
those  received  by  current  employees. 
Motion  agreed  to  378-1:  Y( 4-0-1).  August  10, 
1984. 

331.  HR  5840.  Superfund  Expansion.  Levl- 
tas,  D-Oa..  amendment  to  create  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism  for  compensating  indi- 
viduals harmed  by  exposure  to  hazardous 
wastes  and  to  set  aside  12  percent  pf  the 
"superfund"  for  that  purpose.  Rejected  159- 
200:  NV<  1-2-2).  August  10.  1084. 

332.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expansion.  Con- 
able,  R-N.Y.,  amendment  to  terminate  on 
Sept.  30.  1986  (Instead  of  Sept.  30,  1990).  the 
taxes  imposed  under  the  bill.  Rejected  142- 
205:  NV(  1-1-3),  Augiut  10.  1984. 

333.  HR  5640.  Superfund  Expansion.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  renew  for  fiscal  1986-90 
and    expand    the    "superfund"    hazardous 
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waste    cleanup    program.    Passed    323-33- 
NV(l-l-3).  August  10,  1984. 

334.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Shaw.  R-Fla.,  amendment  to  the  Waxman. 
D-Calif.,  amendment,  to  reduce  to  18 
months,  from  30  months,  the  period  during 
which  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
must  delay  approval  of  a  generic  drug  that 
is  the  subject  of  patent  litigation.  Rejected 
66-304:  N(0-3-2).  Sept.  6.  1984.  (The 
Waxman  amendment,  to  revise  federal  ap- 
proval processes  for  generic  drugs,  subse- 
quently was  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

335.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Quillen,  R-Tenn.,  amendment  to  the 
Waxman.  D-Calif.,  amendment,  to  exempt 
over-the-counter  pharmaceuticals  from  revi- 
sions made  by  the  bill  in  the  federal  approv- 
al process  for  generic  drugs.  Rejected  24- 
347:  N(0-3-2),  Sept.  6,  1984.  (The  Waxman 
amendment,  to  revise  federal  approval  proc- 
esses for  generic  drugs,  subsequently  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

336.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Frenzel,  R-Mlnn..  amendment  to  the  Der- 
rick. D-S.C,  amendment,  to  extend  to  180 
days,  from  90  days,  the  period  of  time  for 
compliance  with  new  requirements  that 
catalogs  Identify  textile  merchandise  as  im- 
ported or  domestic.  Rejected  36-323:  N(0-3- 
2).  Sept.  6.  1984.  (The  Derrick  amendment, 
to  strengthen  labeling  requirements  for  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  subsequently  was  adopted 
by  voice  vote.) 

337.  HR  3605.  Drug  Price  Competition. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  revise  federal  proce- 
dural for  approving  generic  drugs,  to  au- 
thorize extended  patents  for  new  drugs, 
medical  devices  and  food  additives,  and  to 
revise  labeling  requirements  for  textiles  and 
clothing.  Passed  362-0:  Y(  3-0-2),  Sept.  6, 
1984. 

338.  HR  5602.  Health  Professions  and 
Services.  Dannemeyer.  R-Callf..  substitute 
to  authorize  about  $678  million  aimually  for 
federal  health  professions  and  services  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988. 
(The  bill  provided  about  $761  miUlon  for 
those  programs  In  fiscal  1985  with  increases 
In  following  years.)  Rejected  78-236:  N(0-2- 
3),  Sept.  6,  1981. 

339.  HR  5798.  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  to  appropriate 
$12,766,276,000  in  fiscal  1985  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  other 
agencies.  Adopted  276-110:  Y(4-0-l),  Sept. 
12.  1984. 

340.  HR  5798.  Treasury.  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Whitten.  D-Mias.,  motion  that 
the  House  Insist  on  its  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  amendment  to  forbid  the  use  of 
Postal  Service  funds  to  Implement  reg\ila- 
tlons  charging  sUte  and  local  child  support 
enforcement  officials  a  fee  for  address  infor- 
mation. Motion  rejected  1-389:  N(  0-4-1) 
Sept.  12,  1984. 

341.  HR  1437.  California  Wilderness  Act. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  573)  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  designate  as 
federal  wilderness  some  1.8  million  acres  of 
national  forest  land  in  Callfoniia.  Adopted 
295-112:  Y(3-l-l),  Sept.  12,  1984. 

342.  HR  1437.  California  WUdemess  Act. 
Ddall.  D-Ariz.,  motion  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  with  a  Senate 
amend-inent,  designating  as  federal  wilder- 
ness some  1.8  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  in  California,  and  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  Motion  agreed  to  (thus 
clearing  the  bill  for  the  president)  368-41: 
Y(3-l-l).  Sept.  12.  1984. 
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343.  HR  3347.  Extradition  Act.  Hughes,  D- 
N.J..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  revise  procedures  for  extraditing 
persons  to  foreign  countries  seeking  them 
for  alleged  criminal  offenses.  Motion  reject- 
ed 103-307:  N(  0-4-1).  Sept.  12.  1984. 

344.  HR  8071.  Trademark  Counterfeiting 
Act.  Hughes.  D-NJ..  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  Impose  criminal 
penalties  and  Increase  civU  remedies  against 
those  who  produce  or  sell  goodfc  bearing 
counterfeit  trademarks.  Motion  agreed  to 
403-0:  Y( 4-0-1),  Sept.  12.  1984. 

348.  S  3463.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources. 
Snyder.  D-Ky.,  motion  to  reconunlt  to  the 
committee  on  conference  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  share  revenues  from 
driUlng  leases  on  federal  territory  offshore 
with  states  and  to  authorize  fisheries  pro- 
grams. Motion  rejected  123-282:  N(3-3-l) 
Sept.  13. 1984. 

347.  S  2463.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  share  revenues  from  drilling  leases  on 
federal  territory  offshore  with  sUtes  and  to 
authorize  fisheries  programs.  Adopted  312- 
94:  Y(2-3-l).  Sept.  13.  1084. 

348.  HR  5609.  American  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  578) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  an  estimated  $8.6  bU- 
llon  over  fiscal  years  1985-87  for  school  im- 
provement projects.  The  rule  barred  amend- 
ments that  had  not  been  filed  and  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Sept.  12,  the 
day  before  floor  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Adopted  311-89:  Y(2-2-l),  Sept.  13.  1984. 

350.  HR  1511.  Port-Cargo  Dlveralon. 
Biaggi.  D-N.Y..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  require  shippers  moving 
U.S.  cargo  through  ports  in  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  fUe  their  rates  with  the  Federal 
Bfaritime  Commission.  Motion  rejected  188- 
209:  N(e-5-0).  Sept.  18. 1084.« 


BITBURG  RESOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OP  AUIBAMA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  present  on  the  resolution  per- 
taining to  President  Reagan's  upcom- 
ing trip  to  Bitburg,  Germany,  because 
I  do  not  feel  the  President  should 
make  the  trip  but,  at  the  same  time.  I 
know  the  President  is  committed  anci  I 
did  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  any  action 
taken  by  this  body  that  would  be  an 
embarrassment  to  our  President. 

I  understand  the  President's  reasons 
for  wanting  to  place  the  wreath  at  the 
cemetery  site  where  some  SS  troopers 
from  Hitler's  regime  are  buried  but  I 
respectfully  disagree. 

I  wish  President  Reagan  well  as  he 
embarks  on  this  important  mission  of 
peace  and  hope  that  these  acts  of 
friendship  extended  toward  the  people 
of  Germany  are  not  misinterpreted  by 
others.* 
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RESOLUTION  ACKNOWLEEK3INO 
MlKh;  QUEVEDO,  SR. 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CAUPORHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  and  remember  a 
great  American. 

The  person  I  wish  to  honor  is  Mike 
Quevedo,  Sr.  In  his  service  to  the  La- 
borers' International  Union  of  North 
America,  Local  300.  as  secretary-treas- 
urer and  business  manager,  Mike 
served  with  distinction,  foresight,  and 
dedication. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  the  local 
was  heavily  in  debt  and  deteriorating. 
But  through  the  diligent  work  of 
members  like  Mike,  and  following  his 
example,  local  300  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous resiu^ence.  With  the  dedication 
of  the  Laborers'  Local  300  building  on 
May  3,  1985,  Mike's  memory  and  con- 
tribution to  the  union  will  be  recog- 
nized. This  occasion  will  be  used  to 
mark  the  progress  of  local  300,  which 
has  made  great  strides  and  improve- 
ments in  recent  years. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  best 
wishes  to  Mike's  family  and  friends. 
They  should  be  truly  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  work,  as  his  son. 
Mike,  Jr.,  is,  in  continuing  his  father's 
admirable  work. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  show  how  far 
the  union  has  come  and  their  great  re- 
spect for  Mike  Quevedo,  Sr.,  is  to  have 
their  resolution  entered  into  the  Coh- 
GRESsioif  AL  Record. 
RxsoLunoii  Ackhowlkmhio  Bfixx  QmvxDo. 
Sk. 
Whereas  Laborers'  Local  300  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  the  psst  five  years 
during  this  local's  present  Administration: 
and 

Whereas  this  progress  has  been  for  the 
betterment  and  benefit  of  all  of  its  mem- 
bers, active  and  retirees;  and 

Whereas  this  Improvement  has  resulted  In 
better  communication  and  service  to  all  of 
its  members;  and 

Whereas  Laborers'  Local  300's  members 
and  Executive  Board  wish  to  acknowledge 
and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  its  past  officers, 
our  late  Brother  Mike  Quevedo.  &..  who 
served  this  Local  Union  with  honor  and 

Whereas  Brother  Mike  Quevedo.  Sr.. 
should  be  given  credit  for  his  foresight  In 
initiating  the  full  integration  of  the  mem- 
bership in  Local  300  while  he  served  as  an 
Officer  of  this  Local  Union;  and 

Whereas  Brother  Quevedo.  Sr.,  demon- 
strated his  foreslghtedness  and  progressive 
thinking  by  integrating  this  Local.  His  aims 
and  goals  were  to  give  the  members  better 
represenUtion  and  better  service.  His  ac- 
complishments and  dedication  to  all  of  its 
members  and  the  Labor  Movement  should 
not  be  forgotten  and  must  be  acknowledged; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  Laborers'  Local  300  right- 
fully and  permanently  dedicate  our  newly 
acquired  Administrative  Office  Building  at 
616  Shatto  Place,  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
to  his  memory  and  in  his  honor  for  his  de- 
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voted  aervloe  to  Local  300  and  aU  of  lU 

members;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  plaque  bearing  his  name 
for  his  accomplishments  shall  be  perma- 
nently placed  at  the  entrance  of  said  Labor- 
er's Local  300  AdmlnlstraUve  Office  Build- 
inc.« 


R£M£MBER  A  HOLOCAUST 

HERO:      RAOUL      WALLENBERG 
AVENUE 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CAUvoamA 

ni  THK  HOUSK  or  RXPRXSKHTATITIS 

Txieaday,  April  30,  198S 
•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  month  of  April  was  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Nazi  death  campa.  Ab  a  way  of  re- 
membering thlB  tragic  period  in 
human  hi5tory  and  as  a  way  of  honor- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
Holocaust,  39  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  In  Introducing  a  bill  (H.R.  2119) 
which  would  rename  a  block  of  15th 
Street  between  Maine  Street  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  as  "Raoul  Wallen- 
berg Avenue."  This  block  is  the  site  of 
the  future  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  40  years 
since  the  disappearance  of  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, the  Swedish  diplomat  respon- 
sible for  saving  some  100.000  Hungari- 
an Jews  from  certain  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  and  their  collabora- 
tors during  the  Second  World  War.  On 
January  17.  1946,  Wallenberg  was 
taken  by  Soviet  officers  to  the  Red 
Army  headquarters  In  Debrecen.  He 
never  returned. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  "Lost  Hero  of 
the  Holocaust,"  has  become  a  legend 
to  people  all  over  the  world.  Many  of 
you  Joined  my  good  friend.  Congress- 
man Tom  Lamtos.  in  supporting  legis- 
lation in  the  97th  Congress  which 
made  him  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen, 
thereby  allowing  the  United  States  to 
petition  the  Soviet  Union  for  his  re- 
lease or  a  ftill  accounting  of  his  fate. 
Wallenberg  is  only  the  second  person 
to  be  awarded  this  great  honor.  Raoul 
Wallenberg  has  also  been  nominated 
for  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Congressman  Lahtos,  the  only  survi- 
vor of  the  Holocaust  to  be  elected  to 
Congress,  was  bom  In  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary. He  was  twice  sent  to  Nazi  "work 
camps"  during  1944,  but  escaped  and 
survived  In  Wallenberg's  safe  houses. 
He  worked  with  Wallenberg  and  was 
active  In  the  antl-Nazl  underground. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  bom  In  1912 
to  a  distinguished  aristocratic  Swedish 
family.  In  July  1944.  Ln  response  to  the 
request  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress 
following  deportation  of  nearly  half  a 
million  Hungarian  Jews  to  the  death 
camps  of  Auschwitz  and  Birkenau,  he 
was  secretly  sent  by  the  American 
Government's  War  Refugee  Board  to 
Budapest  as  a  Swedish  diplomat.  At 
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that  time,  there  were  still  250.000  Jews 
living  in  the  Budapest  Ghetto,  and 
Wallenberg  undertook  the  impossible 
task  of  slowing  down  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. 

Working  from  the  Swedish  Embassy. 
he  organized  a  rescue  staff  of  several 
hundred  Jewish  volunteers  and  de- 
clared 32  apartment  buildings  housing 
20.000  Jews  to  be  shelters  under  the 
protection  of  the  Swedish  flag.  He 
issued  "protective"  Swedish  passports 
to  approximately  30,000  Jews,  provid- 
ing them  a  degree  of  immunity  from 
persecution.  He  organized  the  most 
daring  and  audacious  methods  for 
saving  the  lives  of  Jews— turning  up  at 
railway  stations  that  served  as  assem- 
bly points  for  transporting  the  victims 
to  death  camps  and.  using  his  diplo- 
matic privileges,  snatching  dozens  of 
victims  from  the  trains  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  under  Swedish  protec- 
tion. 

Through  his  fearless  actions,  imagi- 
nation, and  self-sacrifice.  Wallenberg 
and  his  helpers  were  able  to  save  the 
lives  of  25.000  Jews  during  the  period 
from  July  1944  until  the  middle  of 
January  1945.  And  by  Inspiring  and  ca- 
joling others  to  play  their  part  in  this 
humanitarian  work,  he  was  able  to 
save  about  100.000  Jews  from  the 
death  camps. 

On  January  17.  1945.  the  Soviet 
Army  reached  the  outskirts  of  Buda- 
pest, and  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  taken 
Into  Soviet  "protective  custody."  He 
was  never  released.  In  fact,  in  1967. 
the  Soviets  announced  that  Wallen- 
berg had  died  while  In  a  Soviet  prison 
in  Moscow.  Dozens  of  witnesses,  how- 
ever, have  testified  that  they  have 
seen  Wallenberg  alive  many  years 
after  he  had  been  declared  dead  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  SUte  De- 
partment has  raised  this  issue  with 
the  Soviets  many  times,  but  no  satis- 
factory answer  has  been  given. 

The  location  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum  and  the  portion  of 
15th  Street  SW.  that  would  be  re- 
named under  the  bill  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  16th  Street  by  The 
Mall.  There  are  no  residences  on  this 
site,  thus  minimizing  inconvenience. 

"In  history."  Congressman  Laktos 
has  said,  "one  can  find  many  men  who 
have  killed  100,000  people.  But  how 
many  have  saved  100,000?  Renaming  a 
portion  of  16th  Street  in  honor  of 
Wallenberg  is  a  small— but  appropri- 
ate—gesture to  one  of  the  genuine 
heroes  of  our  age." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Raoul  Wallenberg  gave 
a  whole  new  universe  of  meaning  to 
the  word  "hero"  by  saving  the  lives  of 
100,000  Hungarian  Jews.  The  street  in 
front  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  should  bear  his  name.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2119.« 


April  SO.  1985 


COMMEMORATING  THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  PITTS- 
FIELD  POLISH  COMMUNITY 
CLUB 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

m  THK  HoosK  or  axmcsDrrATivss 

Tuesday,  April  30,  198S 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4 
the  Polish  Community  Club  In  Pitts- 
field  will  celebrate  its  40th  anniversa- 
ry. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
mark  that  event,  and  commend  club 
members  past  and  present  for  their  40 
years  of  dedication  and  service  to  their 
church  and  community. 

It  was  a  difficult  time  for  the  first 
Polish  immigrants  settling  In  western 
Massachusetts.  The  language  barrier 
made  finding  Jobs  in  the  mills  diffi- 
cult. Those  who  found  them  were 
often  overworked  and  exploited.  Farm- 
ers put  in  long  hours  tilling  the  land, 
and  the  return  was  small.  In  essence, 
the  first  Polish  emigrees  were  a  soli- 
tary people— they  spoke  a  different 
language,  dressed  a  little  differently, 
ate  different  foods,  and  did  not  always 
understand  the  ways  of  those  who 
lived  around  them. 

But  throughout  those  difficult 
times.  Polish  Immigrants  were  united 
and  sustained  by  a  strength  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  family  life,  and 
their  church.  Over  time,  they  became 
less  afraid  of  being  different  and  more 
secure  as  a  united  and  vibrant  commu- 
nity. 

Their  Catholic  faith  was  the 
common  thread  among  them.  That  set 
the  background  for  the  founding  of 
the  Polish  Community  Club  in  1946. 
In  February  of  that  year,  a  small 
group  of  polish  men  of  the  city  met 
with  Father  Valentine  Teclaw.  then- 
pastor  of  Holy  Family  Church,  to  dis- 
cuss their  Idea.  Two  months  later  they 
purchased  from  the  Springfield  Dio- 
cese the  former  St.  Joe's  grammar 
school,  and  opened  It  as  the  club's  fa- 
cility in  May.  The  property  was  re- 
modeled through  the  volimteer  work 
of  its  members,  and  nonprofit  shares 
of  $100  were  sold  to  help  finance  im- 
provements. I  will  never  forget  the 
mortgage  burning  ceremony  in  1955. 
in  which  I  participated.  Bishop 
Weldon  attended,  and  the  day  was  a 
proud  conclusion  to  a  spirited  and 
dedicated  effort. 

From  those  humble  beginnings  was 
spawned  a  proud  tradition  in  the  Pitts- 
field  Polish  community,  a  tradition 
that  has  been  marked  by  that  same 
spirit  of  commitment  and  dedication. 
The  club,  which  has  over  400  active 
and  life  members,  has  worked  to  keep 
alive  the  Polish  heritage,  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  church,  and 
has  sponsored  numerous  civic  and  edu- 
cational forums,  scholarships,  and 
community     activities— including     for 
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many  years  one  of  the  finest  semlpro 
baseball  teams  in  the  State.  Who  can 
forget,  for  example,  the  dazzling 
shortstop  play  of  the  club's  first  presi- 
dent, John  Kulis?  This  club  can  take 
pride  in  its  40  years  of  service  to  its 
members  and  the  Pittsfleld  communi- 
ty. 

This  year's  anniversary  also  marks 
the  first  presentation  of  what  will  be  a 
very  special  award  by  the  club— the 
Annual  Reverend  Father  Valentine  S. 
Teclaw  Award,  to  be  presented  to  a  de- 
serving Polish  American  of  the  Pitts- 
field  commimity  based  on  service  to 
the  community  and  the  church.  No 
one  better  exemplifies  the  ideals  of 
the  award  than  its  first  recipient, 
Steven  Wick.  Steve  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  directors  of  the 
club.  He  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
club  since  its  Inception,  and  has 
always  been  there  when  a  coordinator 
was  needed  for  a  scholarship  drive, 
club  breakfast,  or  golf  tournament.  He 
Is  a  past  president  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  at  Holy  Family  Church,  and  is 
now  a  deacon  at  that  church.  Steve's 
selection  sets  a  proud  precedent,  and  I 
join  with  the  members  of  the  club  In 
extending  my  congratulations  to  Steve 
for  an  honor  well  deserved. 

Yet.  as  May  4  marks  40  years  of  serv- 
ice and  dedication  to  the  community 
and  the  Catholic  faith  in  Pittsfleld, 
one  can't  help  remembering  that 
Catholics  In  Poland  continue  to  suffer 
harassment  and  persecution  under  a 
government  that  has  little  tolerance 
for  differences  in  opinion  and  a  belief 
in  God.  The  controversy  surrounding 
the  Government's  attempts  last  year 
to  remove  crucifixes  from  schools  is  in- 
dicative of  this  constant  harassment.  I 
think  it's  no  small  coincidence  that 
the  church  now  looks  to  a  Pole— Pope 
John  I»aul  II— to  protect  the  faith  and 
help  secure  religious  freedom  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  Pope  has  already  had  a  pro- 
found Impact  In  protecting  the  fimda- 
mental  right  to  religious  freedom  in 
Communist-bloc  countries.  But  it's  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  has 
been  such  a  forceful  and  effective 
presence  for  the  church.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  honor  of  meeting 
the  Pope  during  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try in  1979.  He  is  an  impressive  man- 
warm,  articulate,  and  well-educated. 
He  exudes  an  inner  strength  that 
comes  from  a  confidence  in  one's  con- 
victions. His  visit  to  this  country 
stirred  the  hearts  of  all  Americans, 
and  caused  us  to  reflect  on  the  plight 
of  our  Catholic  brethren  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  have  known  Kings  and 
Presidents.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, but  this  is  a  special  man.  I  know 
that  on  this  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Community  Club,  club  mem- 
bers join  with  me  in  offering  a  special 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  and  all 
the  Polish  people  as  they  continue 
their  struggle.  It  is  a  struggle  that  re- 
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mains  a  part  of  each  of  us  who  fight  to 
see  fundamental  liberties  and  himian 
rights  recognized  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Polish  community  has  a  proud 
heritage— both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  The  club's  40th  anniversary 
and  its  many  accomplishments  over 
the  last  40  years  are  testament  to  this 
fact.  I  congratulate  the  club,  its  mem- 
bers and  founders,  for  an  exemplary 
40  years,  and  I  know  that  another  40— 
Just  as  successful— await  you.« 


VOTE  ON  NICARAGUAN 
CONTRAS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  axjiTucKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESElfTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Itlr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  voted  against  providing  mili- 
tary as  well  as  nonlethal  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras— those  seek- 
ing to  liberate  their  nation  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  San- 
dlnlsta  regime. 

I  did  not  do  so  lightly  nor  without 
pause  because  I  want  to  do  nothing  to 
encourage  the  Sandinista  government. 
Their  Marxist-Leninist  and  godless 
brand  of  communism  is  a  particularly 
dangerous  element  in  the  troubled 
landscape  of  Central  America.  The 
Sandinistas  must  be  rooted  out  and  re- 
placed by  a  democratic  government- 
even  as  the  factors  which  gave  the 
Sandinistas  rise— poverty,  hunger.  Illit- 
eracy, lack  of  opportunity,  and  lack  of 
basic  human  rights— must  be  rooted 
out  and  replaced. 

I  part  company  with  the  President 
not  on  the  goal  In  Nicaragua  but  on 
the  means  to  achieve  the  goal.  He 
stresses  military  action.  I  feel  all  avail- 
able diplomatic,  economic,  and  moral 
efforts  must  be  explored  and  tested 
fully  before  military  force  is  used. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  the  President 
today  to  tighten  the  economic  and 
trade  noose  around  Nicaragua.  It  may 
hurt  some  innocent  Nicaraguan  non- 
combatants  who  only  want  to  be  left 
alone  to  till  their  farms,  ply  their 
trades,  and  r^ise  their  families.  But. 
their  long-term  objectives  are  better 
served  if  the  United  States  puts  stem 
pressure  on  their  Sandinista  oppres- 
sors now. 

The  United  States  should  immedi- 
ately embargo  all  import-export  trade 
with  Nicaragua.  Today,  the  United 
States  unbelievably,  is  Nicaragua's  No. 
1  trading  partner.  We  purchase— de- 
pending upon  whose  figtires  are  used— 
from  $57  to  $65  million  in  bananas, 
meats,  and  coffee  from  Nicaragua  an- 
nually, and  we  export  to  Nicaragua 
from  $112  to  $120  million  yearly  in 
pesticide,  fertilizer,  and  spare  automo- 
tive and  mechanical  parts. 
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And.  the  United  States  should  urge 
all  its  allies  and  friends  in  and  outside 
this  hemisphere  to  forgo  trading  with 
Nicaragua  as  well. 

Further,  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  Sandinista  regime,  and  shutter  our 
Embassy.  We  should  terminate  domes- 
tic air  service  to  and  from  Nicaragua 
and  clamp  down  as  far  as  we  can  on 
social,  educational,  and  scientific  con- 
tact between  our  countries. 

The  pressure  should  be  applied  until 
the  Sandinistas  deliver  on  their  prom- 
ises to  give  the  Nicaraguan  people 
what  was  withheld  by  the  despised 
Somoza  regtaie:  freedom  to  practice 
religion,  to  own  property,  to  publish 
and  to  assemble  freely,  and  the  right 
to  disagree  politically  without  fear  of 
reprisal.  The  Nicaraguan  people  still 
lack  these  freedoms. 

Until  now  calls  for  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure  have  been  rejected 
because  they  might  lead  to  trade  or 
commercial  retaliation  from  other  na- 
tions or  might  force  the  Sandinistas 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
leader  of  the  Sandinistas— Daniel 
Ortega— went  to  Moscow  right  after 
last  week's  votes  in  Congress.  He  went 
to  secure  financial  and  military  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviets.  How  much 
more  would  trade  and  diplomatic  sanc- 
tions force '  him  and  his  Communist 
partners  Into  the  Soviet  orbit?  It  Is  a 
moot  question.  They  are  in  that  orbit 
now.  And.  that's  the  real  problem. 

If  Nicaragua  Is  the  outlaw  nation, 
the  danger,  the  villainous  threat  the 
administration  says  it  is— and  I  tend  to 
feel  it  is— we  must  demonstrate  our  be- 
liefs clearly  and  unequivocally.  We 
have  been  sending  out  garbled,  un- 
clear, and  muddy  messages  by  con- 
demning the  Sandinistas  while,  at  the 
same  time,  trading  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  these  unilateral  and 
multilateral  efforts  fall— and  if  the 
parallel  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
group  are  unavailing- and,  given  the 
public  statements  and  private  actions 
of  certain  members  of  the  group,  I  am 
not  sanguine  that  they  will  be— then 
the  administration  may  have  to  recom- 
mend other  actions  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress, I  would  venture,  would  be  more 
disposed  toward  adopting  such  other 
actions  once  all  the  nonmilitary.  non- 
interventionist  steps  I  have  outlined 
are  taken  and  found  wanting. 

We  have  a  problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  No 
more  equivocations.  No  more  hand- 
wringing.  No  more  agonizing.  Let's  do 
something  about  that  problem,  now.* 
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ORPHAN  DRUG  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1985 
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public  Mcncles  and  of  private  entitles  In 
connection  with— 
(I)  baalc  research  conducted  on  rare  dl«- 


April  SO,  1985 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


ATTVIS 


OPCAUrOKinA 
in  THX  BOUSK  OF 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1985 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  join  with  Mr.  Maoioah 
in  Introducing  today  HJl.  2290.  the 
first  reauthorization  of  the  Orphan 
£>ruK  Act.  The  provisions  In  this  bill 
were  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  this 
morning. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  has  conducted  two 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Orphan 
Drug  Act  and  we  are  convinced  that  it 
has  been  quite  successful  so  far.  The 
changes  made  in  this  bill  will  assure 
its  continued  success  during  the  next  3 
years. 

IXirtng  our  hearings,  numerous  wit- 
nesses recommended  that  medical  de- 
vices for  orphan  diseases  be  included 
in  the  Orphan  Drug  Act.  I  share  this 
view  and  intend  to  work  with  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAiT  to  develop  an  orphan  medical  de- 
vices bill  as  soon  as  possible.  Because 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the 
development  and  testing  of  drugs  and 
devices,  we  believe  some  additional 
time  is  required  to  develop  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  know  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  and  those  interested 
in  orphan  medical  devices  hoped  to  see 
the  inclusion  of  devices  in  this  bill. 
Our  inability  to  do  so  at  this  time  does 
not  diminish  my  commitment  to  great- 
er attention  and  support  for  the  devel- 
opment of  orphan  medical  devices. 

I  insert  the  bill  In  the  Record  at  this 
point:  ' 

HJVa290 
A  biU  to  amend  the  orphan  drug  provtslons 

of  the  Federal  PDod.  Drug,  and  Coametic 

Act  and  related  laws 

Bt  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  the  Hotue 
Of  RepTeaentatxvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i»  Congre**  aaaembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLS. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Orphan 
Drug  Amendments  of  1985". 

SBC  Z.  HAKKET  PROTECTION. 

Section  527  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  CoameUc  Act  (21  VS.C.  360cc)  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  our  "and  for  which  a 
United  States  Letter  of  Patent  may  not  be 
issued"  In  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  If  a  United  StateA 
Letter  of  Patent  may  not  be  issued  for  the 
drug"  In  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "UNPATENTED"  In 
the  title  of  the  section. 

SBC  1  NATIWAL  COMMISSION  ON  ORPHAN  DIS- 
EASES. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMKHT.— There  Is  established 
the  National  Commission  on  Orphan  Dis- 


(b)  DxJTT.- The  Commission  shall  assess 
the  activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  other 


(3)  the  use  In  research  on  rare  diseases  of 
knowledge  developed  in  other  research: 

(3)  applied  and  clinical  research  on  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases:  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  devel- 
oped in  research  on  rare  diseases  and  other 
diseases  to  the  public,  health  care  profes- 
sionals, researchers,  and  drug  and  medical 
device  manufacturers  which  can  be  used  In 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
rare  diseases. 

(c)  RsvKw  Rwumxiiiirrs.— In  assessing 
the  activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  in  connec- 
tion with  research  on  rare  diseases,  the 
Commission  shall  review— 

(1)  the  appropriateness  of  the  priorities 
currently  placed  on  research  on  rare  dis- 
eases; 

(2)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  grants  and 
contracts  when  used  to  fund  research  on 
rare  diseases: 

(3)  the  appropriateness  of  specific  require- 
ments applicable  to  applications  for  fimds 
for  research  on  rare  diseases  taking  into 
consideration  the  reasonable  capacity  of  ap- 
plicants to  meet  such  r«quirements: 

( 4 )  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
such  research,  including  the  adequacy  of 
the  research  facilities  and  research  re- 
sources used  in  such  research  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  scientific  training  of 
the  personnel  engaged  In  such  research: 

(5)  the  effectiveness  of  activities  under- 
taken to  encourage  such  research: 

(6)  the  organization  of  the  peer  review 
process  applicable  to  applications  for  funds 
for  such  research  to  determine  If  the  organi- 
zation of  the  peer  review  process  could  be 
revised  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
review  provided  to  psoposals  for  research  on 
rare  diseases: 

(7)  the  effectiveness  of  the  coordination 
between  the  national  research  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  private 
entities  in  supporting  such  research:  and 

(8)  the  effectiveness  of  activities  under- 
taken to  assure  that  knowledge  developed  in 
research  on  nonrare  diseases  is,  when  appro- 
priate, used  in  research  on  rate  diseases. 

(d)  Composition.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  follows: 

(1)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  and  who  by  virtue  of 
their  training  or  experience  in  research  on 
rare  diseases  or  in  the  treatment  of  rare  dis- 
eases are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  and  who  have  a  rare 
disease  or  are  employed  to  represent  or  are 
members  of  an  organization  concerned 
about  rare  disease. 

(3)  Five  nonvoting  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from— 

(A)  the  directors  of  the  national  research 
Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  or 

(B)  the  directors  of  the  institutes  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  involved  with  rare  diseases. 


A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment wiu  made.  If  any  member  of  the 
Conunlssion  who  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission as  a  director  of  a  national  research 
Institute  or  an  institute  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion leaves  that  office,  or  if  any  meml>er  of 
the  Commission  who  was  appointed  from 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  becomes  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Oovemment,  such  member 
may  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  not  longer  than  the  ninety-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  member 
leaves  that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e>  TntM.— Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  CoMPENSATiOH.— <1)  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  eftect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

<2)  Members  of  the  Conunlssion  Who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

<g)  Crairmaii.- The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  l)e  designated  by  the 
memljers  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  Stait.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
personnel  as  it  determines  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. Personnel  shall  be  appointed  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subcliapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(1)  ExFKRTS  AKB  CoHsm-TAHTs.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  under  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  tiUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  basic  pay 
payable  for  grade  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(J)  Dttail  of  PmsoifWKL.— Upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section. 

(k)  ADMunsTHATivE  Support  Sxrvices.- 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(1)  Geheral  Authority.— The  Commission 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(m)  iNPORMATioif.— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 
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(n)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission.  The  report  shaU  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for— 

(Da  long  range  plan  for  the  use  of  public 
and  private  resources  to  improve  research 
into  rare  diseases  and  to  wist  in  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases:  and 

(2)  such  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tions as  it  considers  appropriate. 

(0)  Termihatioh.— The  Commission  shaU 
terminate  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mittal of  its  report  under  subsection  (n). 

(p)  Fuiins.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  make  available 
•1,000.000  to  the  Commission  from  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 

SEC.  4.  nNANOAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  QuAUPiED  Testuio.— Section  5  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  (21  UJ8.C.  SMee)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "clini- 
cal"; and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (bxi)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  testing*  means— 

"(A)  human  clinical  testing— 

"(1)  which  is  carried  out  under  an  exemp- 
tion for  a  drug  for  a  rare  disease  or  condi- 
tion under  section  505(1)  of  the  FMeral 
Food.  Drug,  or  Cosmetic  Act  (or  regulations 
issued  under  such  section):  and 

"(11)  which  occurs  after  the  date  such  drug 
is  designated  under  section  526  of  such  Act 
and  before  the  date  on  which  an  application 
with  respect  to  such  drug  is  submitted 
under  section  505(b)  of  such  Act  or  under 
section  351  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act; 
and 

"(B)  animal  testing  involving  a  drug  for  a 
rare  disease  or  condition  which  (xxnirs  after 
the  date  such  drug  is  designated  under  sec- 
tion 526  of  such  Act  and  before  the  date  on 
which  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
drug  is  submitted  under  section  505(b)  of 
such  Act  or  under  section  351  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.". 

(b)  Authorilation.— Subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  5  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
i4.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
•4.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

SEC  S.  EPTECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  Shall 
take  effect  October  1. 1985.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HEAD  START 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OP  MICRIGAJV 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRZSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 
•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  April  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

This  project  was  originally  conceived 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  as  part 
of  the  Great  Society  Program  to  fight 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  particularly  familiar  with  the 
excellence  of  the  Head  Start  Program 
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because  a  city  I  represent.  Pontiac, 
MI,  was  one  of  the  original  cities  se- 
lected for  the  pilot  program  in  1965. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  program 
Pontiac  churches  provided  facilities 
for  the  students  because  public 
schools  lacked  the  space.  Since  that 
time  the  Pontiac  school  system  has 
taken  over  operation  of  the  program 
while  the  Oakland  Livingston  Human 
Services  Agency  has  become  the  fund- 
ing agent. 

Presently  the  Pontiac  Head  Start 
Program  Is  serving  356  children  and 
their  families  at  two  educational  cen- 
ters, Franklin  Elementary  School  and 
Whitfield  Elementary. 

Head  Start  gives  assistance  to  disad- 
vantaged youth  in  five  interrelated 
areas  of  educational  development. 
First  It  provides  an  early  classroom 
motivational  experience  and  combines 
it  with  a  supplemental  nutritional  pro- 
gram. It  also  works  to  increase  paren- 
tal involvement  in  the  student's  educa- 
tional experience.  The  program  identi- 
fies potential  learning  disadvantages 
of  children  before  they  begin  school 
and  involves  community  agencies  In  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  them.  Finally  the 
program  encourages  students  to  devel- 
op a  strong  self-image  as  well  as  an 
identification  with  their  own  ethnic 
heritage. 

During  its  20  years  of  existence  the 
Pontiac  Head  Start  Program  has  bene- 
fited almost  5,000  local  children. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  chil- 
dren involved  in  this  program  have 
made  immediate  gains  in  basic  cogni- 
tive competency  and  school  achieve- 
ment once  they  began  their  elementa- 
ry education.  These  gains  continue 
throughout  their  first  3  years  of 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  program 
which  has  helped  to  build  an  educa- 
tional and  emotional  foundation  for  so 
many  deserving  yoimg  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Pontiac.* 


CARL  MAU  TO  BE  HONORED  BY 
NEUMANN  COLLEGE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PXirKSTLVAKIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
always  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  constantly  poised  on  the 
edge  of  the  future,  a  man  brimming 
with  new  ideas,  and  the  perseverance 
to  implement  them. 

His  name  is  Carl  Mau  and  he  will  be 
honored  by  Neumann  College  in 
Aston,  PA,  today  April  30. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  width  and 
breadth  of  his  interests.  Good  govern- 
ment, health,  recreation,  hunger,  the 
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economy,  veterans,  students,  chil- 
dren—Carl cared  for  them  all  and  took 
positive  action.  He  started  an  educa- 
tional fund  for  children  following  an 
area  tragedy.  He  helped  raise  funds 
for  earthquake  victims  in  Italy. 
During  the  Vietnam  war.  he  had 
monthly  sendof f  ceremonies  for  draft- 
ees departing  for  military  service.  He 
tried  numerous  ways  for  bringing  in- 
dustry to  his  county.  Carl  placed 
"Hunger  Huts"  constructed  by  prison- 
ers at  the  county  prison  in  front  of 
local  supermarkets  to  collect  food  for 
the  needy.  He  created  pu^es  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  use  in  classrooms.  And  the 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

Carl  has  come  to  be  known  as  Dela- 
ware Coimty's  "Idea  Man." 

Neumann  College  will  honor  Carl  by 
inaugurating  its  new  Heritage  Center 
in  his  honor.  The  center  wiU  provide 
space  for  memorabilia  from  Delaware 
Coimty  and  historical  displays  of 
county  artifacts  in  order  that  future 
generations  will  always  be  reminded  of 
the  great  citizens  and  their  accom- 
plishments that  have  made  Delaware 
County  a  better  place  to  live. 

Carl  Mau  is  one  of  those  great  citi- 
zens who  can  inspire  all  of  us  to  trans- 
form our  Ideas  into  solid  accomplish- 
ments. We  salute  Carl,  and  also  Neu- 
mann College  for  honoring  him  and 
others  who  have  made  a  difference.* 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  TAKEN  ON 
MONDAY.  APRIL  29.  1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUPORKIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSOfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1985 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  ses- 
sion of  Monday.  April  29,  1985.  for 
business  in  my  congressional  district. 
Four  recorded  votes  were  taken  and 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

Rollcall  76,  approval  of  the  Journal; 
"nay." 

Rollcall     77,    motion    to    adjourn; 

"yea." 

RoUcall  78,  order  a  second  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  37,  relative  to  a 
statue  for  Jeanette  Rankin:  "yea." 

Rollcall  79,  order  a  second  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  130.  relative  to 
the  President's  trip  to  West  Germany: 
"yea,"» 
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THE  75th  ANNIVERSARY  OP  TY- 
LERTOWN  FIRST  BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

or  mssusippi 
ni  THE  HOUSK  or  ii£PiiisorrATrvES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1985 
•  Mr.    DOWDY    of    Iiftississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  honor 
my    friends   at   the   Tylertown   Pirst 
Baptist  Church  on  a  very  special  occa- 
sion—the  75th   anniversary   of   their 
founding. 

In  1910,  the  Gutter  family  arrived  in 
Tylertown,  where  they  discovered 
there  was  no  Baptist  Church.  The  late 
Brother  George  Gutter  searched  for  a 
place  where  the  community  might 
worship.  He  found  a  cattleshed  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

began  working  to  renovate  It.  One 
table,  one  chair,  and  some  lamps  were 
donated  by  friends.  Sawdust  was  used 
for  flooring;  kerosene  lamps  were 
mounted  on  posts  as  a  source  of  light. 
The  walls  of  the  building  were  re- 
moved, and  this  gave  enough  material 
so  that  several  seats  could  be  buUt. 

In  1913.  the  church  moved  to  a  new 
site.  A  small  wooden  structure  was 
built.  Two  charter  members  are  sisters 
Georgia  Gutter  Smith  and  Mamie 
Gutter  Moss. 

Rev.  Jesse  Dillon  was  the  first 
pastor.  Brother  George  Gutter  was 
the  first  deacon.  Other  pastors  were 
Rev.  G.W.  Holden,  Rev.  L.R.  McEwen, 
Rev.  James  Rttman,  Rev.  Hlvey 
Carson,  and  Rev.  Walter  Smith,  who  is 
currently  serving.  Financial  secretaries 
included  Brothers  Jesse  Allen,  Wlllard 


Apnl  30,  1985 


Ratllff.  Sisters  Cleo  AUen,  and  Elsie 
Quails. 

Newly  ordained  deacons  are  Earnest 
Quails.  Sr.,  A.T.  Smith,  and  Lawyer 
Ratllff. 

The  first  women  to  serve  on  the 
Mothers'  Board  were  Mrs.  Prankey 
Gutter  and  Mrs.  Letha  Buckles.  Pres- 
ently the  church  mothers  include  Mrs. 
Cleo  Allen,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Holmes,  and 
Mrs.  Georgia  Smith.  Mrs.  Rennetta 
Taylor  presently  serves  as  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Brother  A.T.  Smith  is 
the  current  treasurer. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  In  Con- 
gress Join  me  in  offering  our  prayers 
and  heartfelt  congratulations  to  Rev- 
erend Smith  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Tylertown  Plrst  Baptist  Church 
on  their  75th  anniversary.* 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  99        CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESESTATrVES— Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wright]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimlcation  from  the  Speaker 

WASHmGTOH.  DC, 

April  30,  19SS. 
1   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  u  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1985. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nmx,  Jr., 
SpeaJcer  of  the  Hcnue  of  RepraentoHvet. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi  Sidney  Harcsztark,  executive 
director,  Yeshiva  Rambam,  Brooklyn, 
NY,  offered  the  following  prayer 

O  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  who  hast 
endowed  men  with  the  noble  ambition 
and  blessed  ability  to  lead  their  fellow 
men  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  of 
state,  and  hast  inspired  them  to  serve 
the  people  of  these  United  States  of 
America  with  honor. 

Invest  those  legislators  gathered 
here  in  august  assembly  with  dedicat- 
ed souls  so  that  they  may  illustrate 
the  finest  and  the  most  worthy  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  democracy  to  the 
end  that  they  wlU  be  praised  for  their 
actions  and  deeds  by  the  American 
people  and  mankind  the  world  over. 

Bless  these  servants  with  powerful 
hands  so  that  with  the  practical  sagac- 
ity which  is  their  hallmark  they  may 
unite  and  solidify  a  globe  jiesawed 
with  boundaries.  Bless  their  quest  to 
grant  real  meaning  to  the  dignity  of 
men,  as  all  men  are  bom  in  the  image 
of  God. 

Grant  them  courage  and  wisdom  so 
that  through  their  guidance  and  lead- 
ership they  may  bring  healing  for  the 
multitude  of  lives  emptied  of  meaning, 
solace  for  the  multitude  of  souls 
scarred  with  the  weary  search  for 
peace  and  rest,  comfort  for  the  multi- 
tude of  hearts  stabbed  with  the  frus- 
trations of  our  everyday  existence. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SF'EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAESIR  pro  tempore.  EM- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  227,  nays 
178,  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
25,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  87] 


aeJdeiMon 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

OUckman 

OCToales 

Oordoo 

OnyCOi) 

Ormy(PA) 

Ouaiinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hsmflton 

Hmtcher 

Hawkins 

Hrnye* 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Howwd 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huchei 

Hutto 

jenUm 

Jobnaon 

Jonea(TN) 

Kanionkl 

Kaptur 

Kaatenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleeska 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

lAFUce 

lADtOi 
LeathCTX) 
Lehman  (CA) 


Martlnft 


Ackennan 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Andetaon 

Andrvwi 

Annunsto 

Anthony 

Aapin 

Atkim 

Barnard 

Bamea 

Batea 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Berman 

Berlll 

Blacgl 

Boggi 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 


YEAS— 227 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomheld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daaehle 

delaOana 

Oellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dywn 

Early 

E(*art(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 


Bidielch 

EvanadL) 

rtmeea 

Futo 

rtigtma 

nippo 

norto 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Port  (TO) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 


MavTooles 


Levin  (MI) 
Uoyd 


LowTy(WA) 

Luken 

Tiiindlnf 

Manton 
Maikey 


McCurdy 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MtneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Mantgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelaoo 

mehoto 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obetatar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortla 

Owens 

Panetto 

Feaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rangel 

Ray 

Rdd 

Richardson 

Robtnaoo 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scbeoer 

Bchumer 

NAYS-178 


Sharp 

Shelby 

Stataky 

Skeltoo 

Slattcry 

Smith  (HJ 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

BpnXX 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallliws 

Stark 

Stenbolm 


Archer 

Cheney 

Armey 

Cltnger 

Barfhsm 

CoaU 

BarUett 

0>bey 

Barton 

Coble 

BAleman 

Coleman  (MO) 

BenUey 

Oimbest 

Bereuter 

Conu 

BUiraUs 

Coughlin 

Bllley 

Coorter 

Craig 

Boulter 

Crane 

Brown  (CO) 

Dannemeyer 

Broyhlll 

Daub 

Callahan 

Davis 

CampbeU 

DelAy 

Carney 

DeWine 

Chandler 

Dickinson 

Chappie 

DioOuanU 

StrattoD 
Studds 

swin 

Synar 

IWkm 

TaiatD 

Ttiaaias(OA) 

Totrca 

TotTtoem 

Towns 

Ttafleant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vladaricy 

Vcdkmer 

Walgren 

WatkliM 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

WHson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

WOlpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatroo 

TooiwiMO) 


Oanian(CA> 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckert(NT) 

Bdwardi(OK) 


KIA) 
FhweU 
Fiedler 


Fish 

Ptanklln 

Reuael 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gradlsco 

Green 


D  This  lymbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  dtiring  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Orea 

McDade 

aehulw 

Orotbert 

McBwen 

W«n»«ntwpnn»t 

Shaw 

Hftaaen 

McKeman 

Shumvay 

Hartaett 

McKlnney 

SbuMer 

fffinlmi 

M>Mni«n 

Okofakl 

Henry 

Meyen 

SUlaader 

HUer 

Miebel 

Skeen 

HDIte 

Miller  (OH) 

Slaughter 

Holt 

Miller  (WA) 

8Bllth(NX) 

Hopkins 

MoUnarl 

Smith  (NH) 

Borton 

MoiMan 

amlth  (NJ) 

Hunter 

Moore 

Smith.  Denny 

H7«te 

Mooriiead 

Smith.  Robert 

Ireland 

MontKHKWA) 

SBowe 

Jaeols 

Myen 

anyder 

JeHordi 

NlelKn 

Solomoa 

Kaileii 

O3i1eo 

Spenoe 

rCfwt^wttm^ 

Osier 

Stanaelaod 

Kolbe 

PM±anl 

Stranc 

Kramer 

Parrla 

Stump 

Paahayan 

tatta 

Penny 

Sweeney 

Leach  (lA) 

Petri 

SvtndaD 

Lent 

Porter 

Tauke 

Lewie  (CA) 

PuraeU 

Taylor 

Lewli(rD 

QuUlen 

'niaaiaa(CA) 

Ughtloot 

Recula 

VanderJact 

UrlDCMon 

Rldse 

VucanoTleb 

Loeffler 

Rlnaido 

Walker 

Lott 

Rltter 

Weber 

LowerycCA) 

Roemer 

WhltehurM 

Lujan 

Rogen 

Whlttaker 

Luncien 

Roth 

WoU 

Mack 

Roukema 

Wortley 

M«/t»g«n 

Rowland  (CT) 

Wylle 

Martin  (IL) 

Rudd 

Toanc(AK) 

Martin  (NT) 

Saztoo 

Toanc(nj 

McCain 

Schaefer 

Zichau 

MeCaodlea 

MeCoUum 

Schuette 

ANSWERED  '  PRESENT*'— 3 

Buitao  (Of)         Dynially  Mitchell 

NOT  VOTINO-36 

HalLRalph  RahaU 

HalLSam  Roberti 

Heftel  Rodlno 

Huckaby  Hrhnelrter 

Jonea  (NO  SeiberUiw 

Jooea  (OK)  Weaver 

LeTtDe(CA)  WUllama 


AuCoin 

Bedell 

Byron 

CroGkea 

Otnsell 

Pord(MI) 

OoodUnc 

Ounderwn 


McHoch 


cri22o 

Mr.  DRJslLKK  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  meoace  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


RABBI  SIDNEY  HARCSZTARK 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  honored  to  welcome  to  this 
body  Rabbi  Sidney  Harcsztark  of 
Brooklyn.  This  week  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  both  of  the  Rabbi  Harcsz- 
tark's  liberation  from  the  Dachau  con- 
centration camp  and  the  founding  of 
Teshlva  Rambam.  a  leading  Hebrew 
day  school  In  Brooklyn,  where  Rabbi 
HarcsEtark  serves  as  chief  executive 


officer   and   executive   director:    1985 

also  marks  the  850th  anniversary  of 
the  great  Jewish  physician  and  philos- 
opher Maimonides.  after  whom  Teshl- 
va Rambam  is  named. 

Rabbi  Harcsztark  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  rabbinical 
families  in  prewar  Poland.  After  his 
liberation  from  Dachau,  he  remained 
in  Germany  for  a  time  to  assist  with 
the  UN.  Relief  and  RehablllUUon  Ad- 
ministration Team  In  Zellsheln  before 
coming  to  the  United  States.  Today,  In 
addition  to  his  duties  at  Teshlva 
Rambam.  Rabbi  Harcsztark  is  a 
member  of  the  Holocaust  Commission 
of  the  Agudath  Israel  of  America,  and 
is  a  frequent  contributor  on  the  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  Jewish  peri(xlicals. 

In  the  40  years  since  his  liberation 
from  the  Nazi  extermination  camp. 
Rabbi  Harcsztark  has  been  able  to 
help  educate  those  not  yet  bom  about 
the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  the 
teachings  of  people  like  Rabbi  Harcsz- 
tark that  will  enable  us  to  ensure  no 
repetition  of  this  darkest  moment  In 
human  history.  In  light  of  the  events 
of  the  past  10  days,  it  seems  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  that  we  remain  vigi- 
lant In  our  task  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  is  allowed  to  forget  this  tragic 
event.  Rabbi  Harcsztark's  courage,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  determination  are 
an  inspiration  to  us  aU. 


ORTEGA  VISITS  MOSCOW— LET'S 
VOTE  AGAIN 

(Mr.  BIAOGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  a  plcttire  Is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  What  is  a  picture  of  Nlcara- 
guan  President  Ortega  mnning  and 
shaking  hands  with  Soviet  leader  Gor- 
bachev worth? 

I  believe  it  is  worth  the  Imposition  of 
the  severe  new  economic  sanctions 
against  Nicaraguan  announced  by  the 
President. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  unfortunate  vote  of  last 
week  when  the  House  denied  all  aid  to 
the  Contras  fighting  for  freedom 
against  Ortega's  Sandanlstaa. 

I  believe  It  is  worth  more  of  my  col- 
leagues realizing  how  deceptive  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  is  when  it 
calls  itself  nonaligned.  Ortega  was  In 
Moscow  to  secure  new  pledges  of  aid. 
which  he  got. 

I  voted  for  the  Michel  amendment 
providing  $14  million  in  humanitarian 
aid  because  pressxire  must  be  contin- 
ued on  the  Sandanistas  to  work  for  a 
diplomatic  solution  based  on  self-de- 
termination. Our  vote  last  week  gave 
Ortega  new  Incentives  to  cosy  up  to 
the  Soviets  and  for  them  to  make  fur- 
ther Inroads  in  Nicaragua.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  two  votes.  Many 
of    my    colleagues    have    seen    the 


Ortega-Gorbachev  picture.  It  tobs  not 
be  worth  a  thousand  words— but  it 
might  be  worth  two  votes  which  could 
produce  passage.  Let's  vote  agalnl 


rrS  A  DAMN  SHAME 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mi.  Speaker,  In  all  the  wars  ever 
fought  by  the  American  people,  all  the 
battles,  whether  it  be  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga,  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood, 
the  Battle  of  Iwo  Jlma,  the  Battle  of 
Pork  Chop  HIU.  the  BatUe  of  the 
Mekong  Delta,  those  battles  were 
fought  by  the  American  people  and  by 
many  of  you  In  this  room  here  today 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  Amer- 
ica free  and  protecting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
risen  on  this  floor  to  talk  about  the  In- 
diana Eighth  District,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  died  to 
keep  America  free  and  to  protect  that 
Constitution,  and  the  most  inalienable 
right  under  that  (Constitution  is  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  vote. 

That  right  to  vote  has  been  taken 
away  from  them  because  of  the  action 
by  this  Congress  in  refusing  to  seat 
the  duly  elected  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre.  It's  a  shame. 


DISABELITT  REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  PICJKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
in  an  attempt  to  end  the  chaos  grip- 
ping our  Social  Security  Disability 
Program,  Congress  enacted  strong  dis- 
ability reform  legislation.  Testerday, 
the  administration  published  the  re- 
quired regulations  for  the  new  medical 
improvement  standard,  and  an- 
noimced  their  intention  to  resume  the 
review  process  in  July. 

While  announcing  this  new  begin- 
ning. Acting  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Martha  McSteen  said  that  "we 
really  are  going  to  make  the  Disability 
Program  work  this  time.  We  are  going 
to  be  fair  •  •  •." 

These  are  encouraging  words  and  ac- 
tions. I  hope  they  wLU  lead  to  success- 
ful results.  The  personal  tragedies  and 
public  chaos  of  the  past  few  years 
must  never  be  repeated.  The  American 
public  will  not  stand  for  it,  and  neither 
will  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  while  we  should  welcome 
this  encouraging  news,  we  must  also 
continue  to  watch  the  disability  pro- 
grams carefully.  I  express  my  appre- 


ciation to  Martha  McSteen  for  this 
well-intentional  announcement.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Disability  Program  will 
hereafter  be  admlifttered  fairly. 


THE  PAIR  THINa  TO  DO  18  TO 
HAVE  ANOTHER  ELECTION 

(Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we're  talking  about  in  the  Indi- 
ana Eighth  District  is  fairness. 

Is  it  fair  for  some  ballots  to  be 
counted  and  other,  identical  appearing 
baUots  to  be  thrown  out? 

Is  it  fair  not  to  count  absentee  bal- 
lots mailed  in  by  voters  who  happen  to 
be  serving  in  the  military? 

Is  It  fair,  for  a  panel  made  up  of  two 
Demixrats  and  one  Republican  to  vote 
on  which  ballots  will  be  counted  and 
which  will  be  discarded? 

Is  it  fair,  in  all  these  circumstances, 
when  the  vote  is  still  within  the 
margin  of  statistical  error,  not  to  have 
another  election,  as  virtually  all  the 
responsible  editorialists  have  suggest- 
ed? 

The  only  fair  thing  to  do  in  this  case 
is  to  count  all  the  ballots  under  the 
same  rules,  or  else  have  another  elec- 
tion. That's  what's  fair,  and  that's  all 
we  ask. 


with  such  vital  connections  to  a  book 
like  "Foundations  of  Sand"  cannot  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  of  public  serv- 
ice which  that  high  Federal  position 
demands. 

Today,  I  will  ask  the  President  to 
remove  l&s.  Hall  from  the  important 
position  she  holds  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me. 


D  1230 

REMOVE  MARIANNE  MKTiK  HALL 
AS     CHAIRPERSON     OP     COPT- 
RIGHT  ROTALTT  TRIBUNAL 
(Mr.  EIDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  imagine  my  horror 
at  learning  today  that  Marianne  Mele 
Hall,  the  newly  confirmed  chairperson 
of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  is 
also  the  coauthor  of  a  book  literally 
reeking  the  stench  of  racism. 

In  "Foundations  of  Sand."  Ms.  Hall 
writes  along  with  her  coauthors  that 
American  blacks  "insist  on  preserving 
their  Jungle  freedoms,  their  women, 
their  avoidance  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, and  their  abhorrence  of  the 
work  ethic." 

I  feel  compelled  to  remind  Ms.  Hall 
and  her  colleagues  that  the  only  Jun- 
gles American  blacks  have  ever  known 
are  the  Jungles  of  slavery,  of  separate 
but  unequal  education,  of  segregated 
Job  opportunities,  of  unfair  housing. 
But,  in  the  face  of  historical  evidence, 
Ms.  Hall  and  her  colleagues  seem  to 
prefer  to  wander  lost  In  a  Jungle  of  Ig- 
norance. 

I  might  be  content  to  let  them 
remain  there.  But  Ms.  Hall  ciurently 
serves  as  a  $70,000  per  year  Presiden- 
tial appointee  in  a  Job  of  great  public 
responsibility  in  a  powerful  Federal 
agency.  I  firmly  believe  that  someone 


REMEMBER  KICK  McINTTRE 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  in  this  body,  we  voted 
229  to  200  not  to  vacate  the  Eighth 
Congressional  seat  in  Indiana.  We  did 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  people  In  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  have  decided 
that  they  would  prefer  a  special  elec- 
tion; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  edi- 
torial board  that  has  editorialized  on 
this  subject  has  said  there  should  be  a 
special  election;  and  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  think  that  there  should  be  a 
special  election. 

Today  we  are  going  to  have  another 
opportunity  to  prevent  a  travesty  of 
Justice  in  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  233  Democrats  who 
did  not  vote  to  vacate  the  seat  yester- 
day would  consider  the  fact  that  a  spe- 
cial election  Is  the  only  fair  thing  to 
do  before  they  vote  today  to  seat 
Prank  McCHoskey. 

In  1836,  in  my  great  State  of  Texas, 
there  was  a  small  band  of  patriots  at 
the  Alamo.  They  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  majority  of  Santa  Ana's  Mexican 
Army,  and  they  lost  that  battle,  but 
ultimately,  Texas  won  the  war,  with 
the  battle  cry  being  "Remember  the 
Alamo." 

Today,  the  Republicans  In  this  body 
might  lose  the  battle  to  seat  Rick 
Mclntyre,  but  ultimately,  we  will  win 
the  war.  In  1986,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  rally  to  the  Republican  banner 
under  the  battle  cry,  "Remember  Rick 
Mclntyre." 


Bdr.  Speaker,  when  will  this  Insensl- 
tlvlty.  these  expressions  of  insensltiv- 
Ity,  end?  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  was 
the  disabled  and  the  handicapped  of 
this  country  that  were  the  subject  of 
remarks  of  a  Department  of  Ekiucation 
official  that  were  so  insensitive  and 
uncaring  that  she  was  forced  to  resign. 
Then,  last  night  the  President  left  for 
Germany  to  visit,  among  other  places, 
the  graves  of  Nazi  storm  troopers, 
without  comprehending  the  hurt  or 
the  pain  that  that  visit  will  cause  to 
American  war  veterans  and  to  Ameri- 
can Jews.  And  now  we  have  this  latest 
outrage,  directed  against  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Iflr.  Speaker,  if  Ms.  Hall  does  not 
resign  on  her  own  initiative,  the  Presi- 
dent must  ask  for  her  resignation  im- 
mediately, today. 


MARIANNE  HALL  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  WOLPE.  IBx.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  calling  for 
the  Immediate  resignation  of  Mar- 
ianne Mele  Hall,  the  President's  newly 
confirmed  chairperson  of  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal. 

By  Ms.  Hall's  own  acknowledgement, 
she  was  the  editor  of  a  book  that  es- 
pouses views  that  are  so  ugly  and  so 
racist  that  surely  no  American  Presi- 
dent would  want  to  be  associated  with 
such  views,  even  for  a  moment. 


McINTTRE  SITUATION  A 
NATIONAL  DISGRACTE 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mclntyre  situation  In  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  has  been  called  many 
things.  It  has  been  called  imfair,  disas- 
trous, abridging  the  Constitution, 
equivalent  to  Watergate  In  the  legisla- 
ture, manipulation,  rape,  theft,  old 
time  big  city  graveyard  voting  politics 
at  its  best,  but  I  would  say  that  a  com- 
mission set  at  2  to  1  against  the  minor- 
ity, that  creates  rules  that  guarantee 
their  victory,  ignore  State  laws  of  Indi- 
ana when  it  benefits  them,  count  more 
ballots  than  there  are  registered 
voters  In  an  area,  count  some  ballots 
when  it  suits  them  and  Ignore  others 
when  it  helps  them. 

I  would  say  this  is  more  indicative  of 
a  national  disgrace,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Speaker. 


ANOTHER  "RED  MENACE" 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Idr.  Speaker,  today 
is  May  Day.  1985.  Even  as  I  speak. 
Soviet  tanks  are  rumbling  (in  ceremo- 
ny) through  Red  Square.  I  stand  In 
this  well  today  to  talk  about  a  gro- 
tesque red  menance  which  threatens 
us  and  our  children.  Not  some  red 
threat  that  exists  in  a  foreign  country, 
but  the  red  menance  lurking  here  on 
our  shores.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion ignores  the  danger,  refuses  to 
obey  the  law  and  permits  this  red  peril 
to  flourish,  a  sinister  threat  to  our 
body  politic  poisoning  us  slowly.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  red 
dyes. 

The  safety  of  our  food  supply  Is 
threatened  by  carcinogenic  red  dyes 
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which  are  found  in  candy,  ice  cream, 
dessert  powders,  baked  roods,  vita- 
mins, and  cosmetics.  Although  we  gen- 
erally  depend  upon  both  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  i:>epart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  food  sup- 
plies, the  SecretaiT  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Margaret  Heckler, 
has  made  that  protection  unreliable. 

What  kind  of  public  servant  would 
deny  citizens  the  right  to  be  heard 
about  this  important  public  issue? 
What  kind  of  public  servant  would 
avoid  enforcing  the  law  by  refusing  to 
examine  the  facts?  What  kind  of 
public  servant  would  refuse  to  have 
even  a  phone  conversation  with  sever- 
al Members  of  Congress  about  an  im- 
portant public  issue  such  as  this?  Mar- 
garet Heckler  is  exactly  that  kind  of 
public  servant. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  House  Resolu- 
tion 94,  which  calls  upon  this  kind  of 
public  servant  to  do  what  she  is  obli- 
gated to  do — remove  the  red  menace 
from  our  food  and  cosmetic  supply. 


COURAGEOUS  DEMOCRATS 
RESIST  PRESSURE 

(Mr.  FEEIiDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  of  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  leadership  did  everything 
within  its  power  to  prevent  the  men 
and  women  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict from  having  a  new  chance  to 
select  their  Congressman  for  them- 
selves. Instead,  the  House  leadership 
twisted  arms  and  got  a  majority  of  its 
Democrat  coUeagues  to  give  the 
House,  instead  of  the  people,  the 
power  to  select  the  Congressman  from 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  courageous 
Democrats,  several  of  them  from  my 
State  of  Texas,  resisted  your  heavy 
handed  tactics  and  did  what  they 
knew  was  right,  voting  to  allow  Eighth 
District  residents  to  choose  their  Con- 
gressman for  themselves.  I  want  to 
salute  those  courageous  Democrats, 
and  thank  them  for  doing  what  was 
right— against  great  pressure  from  the 
leadership. 

These  statesmen  put  their  constitu- 
ents above  party,  above  partisan  pres- 
sure. Four  of  these  Democrats  are  my 
colleagues  from  Texas.  The  vote  of 
these  Texas  Democrats  is  just  a  fur- 
ther example  of  their  independent 
conviction  to  do  what  is  right. 

These  are  colleagues  who  deserve 
our  respect  and  admiration. 

My  sincere  thank  you  to:  Mr.  Afple- 
CATK  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Barnard  of  Georgia: 
Mr.  Dakiel  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Engush  of 
Oklahoma;  Mr.  Prank  of  Massachu- 
setts: Mr.  Ralph  Hau.  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Sam  Hall  of  Texas;  Mr.  Hutto  of  Flor- 
ida; Mr.  LaFalcz  of  New  York;  Mr. 


LiATH  of  Texas;  Mn.  Llotd  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  IAazloia  of  Kentucky:  Mr. 
MoNTGOMZRT  of  Mississippi:  Mr.  Olin 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Pnwr  of  Minnesota; 
Mr.  Ray  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Stallings  of 
Idaho:  Mr.  Stknholm  of  Texas;  and 
Mr.  WisK  of  West  Virginia. 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  BAN  THE  USE 

OP       DANGEROUS       DYES       IN 

FOOD  AND  COSMETICS 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  94,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league and  friend  and  fellow  Cleve- 
lander.  Congressman  Fxighan,  to  ban 
the  use  of  six  dangerous  dyes  in  food 
and  cosmetics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  six  dyes  in  question 
cause  cancer.  Two  years  ago,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  found  that 
these  dyes  cause  tumors  and  genetic 
defects  in  laboratory  animals.  Over  1 
year  ago  the  PDA  recommended  that 
these  dyes  be  taken  off  the  market. 
This  recommendation  was  consistent 
with  Federal  law  that  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  cancer-causing  additives  in 
food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics. 

Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  seen 
fit  to  ignore  the  FDA  recommenda- 
tions and  Federal  law  by  refusing  to 
ban  the  use  of  these  dangerous  red 
and  orange  dyes. 

Certainly,  Secretary  Heckler's  refiis- 
al  to  do  her  Job  and  enforce  the  law  is 
cause  for  serious  concern  by  Members 
of  this  Congress.  However,  my  col- 
leagues also  should  be  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  continued 
consiunption  of  these  dyes  by  our  chil- 
dren. Red  dye  Nos.  3,  8,  9,  19,  and  37, 
and  orange  dye  No.  17  are  used  regu- 
larly to  color  soft  drinks,  breakfast  ce- 
reals, ice  cream,  cookies,  and  canned 
fruit— staples  in  the  diets  of  most  chil- 
dren. By  the  age  of  12,  the  average 
child  in  this  country  will  have  con- 
sumed over  1  pound  of  these  cancer- 
causing  dyes.  Every  day  that  these  ad- 
ditives remain  on  the  market,  the 
health  risks  to  our  children  become 
greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
league, Congressman  Fbiohan,  for  his 
vigilance  and  his  persistent  efforts  to 
remove  these  additives  from  our  chil- 
dren's diets;  and  I  urge  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
important  resolution  to  uphold  the 
law  and  protect  our  Nation's  health. 


THERE  IS  STILL  TIME  TO  COR- 
RECT YESTERDAY'S  MISTAKES 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
apparently  a  lot  of  confusion  still  ex- 


isting in  the  minds  of  the  majority  on 
several  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  case. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  at  least  one  of  those 
issues.  Many  of  the  speakers  have  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  4,800  people 
were  disenfranchised  in  the  recount 
process  in  Indiana,  and  have  criticised 
the  Republicans  for  not  being  willing 
to  count  those  ballots. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
any  of  us  that  have  not  been  willing  to 
count  those  ballots.  In  fact  I.  for  one, 
have  encouraged  it.  That  is  because 
what  is  misunderstood  is  the  fact  that 
when  you  go  ahead  and  count  those 
baUoU,  Rick  Mclntyre  still  wins  by  34 
votes. 

The  only  way  you  can  change  that 
outcome  is  if  you  selectively  count 
those  4,800  votes  or  find  a  way  to 
count  ballots  that  were  not  counted  on 
election  night.  The  majority  has  ac- 
complished that  by  setting  up  new 
rules  for  counting,  different  from 
those  in  effect  on  election  day.  Incon- 
sistent with  those  very  rules  however, 
the  majority  did  not  count  all  the 
votes,  quitting  when  the  Democrat  fi- 
nally went  ahead.  We  need  to  keep 
this  in  mind;  there  is  still  time  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  that  were  made  yes- 
terday. I  encourage  our  Democrat  col- 
leagues to  consider  that  and  reconsid- 
er the  call  for  a  special  election  and 
aUow  those  who  tried  to  decide  this 
election  in  the  first  place,  the  voters  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  a 
chance  to,  in  fairness,  finally  resolve 
this  important  constitutional.  States 
rights,  and  election  question. 


a  1340 

PRESIDENT  OBLIGATED  TO 
DEMAND  RESIONA'nON  OF 
MARIANNE  M.  HALL 

(Mr.  IflNETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)    

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
ago,  the  Senate  confirmed  a  Reagan 
nominee,  Marianne  M.  Hall,  to  chair 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.  At 
the  time,  Ms.  Hall  said  she  was  a  coau- 
thor of  the  book  "Foundations  of 
Sand."  a  book  that  sajrs  American 
blacks  are  sociologically  inferior. 

The  book  contains  various  racist  gar- 
bage. Bds.  Hall  now  disowns  her 
coauthorship,  saying  she  was  only  a 
ghostwriter  and  editor.  Her  response 
to  why  she  did  not  take  her  name  off 
the  work  was,  "If  I  wash  a  floor  real 
well,  I'U  take  credit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Hall  didn't  wash  a 
floor  real  weU.  She  took  part  in  a  vile, 
baseless,  and  racist  piece  of  literature. 
Her  defense  shows  the  twisted  ethics 
of  one  who  has  no  sense  of  the  larger 
moral    picture.    She    cannot    borrow 
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from  the  professional  ethics  she 
learned  in  law  school.  She  had  no  obli- 
gation to  ghostwrite  this  book.  But  the 
President  is  obligated  to  ask  for  and 
demand  her  resignation,  and  I  hope 
others  here  will  Join  me  in  asking  him 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  1, 
1985,  for  printing  in  the  Congression- 
al RicoRO. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1, 1985] 
omcial  wokkxd  or  book  that  c^uticizbs 

Blacks 
comuGHT  CHUT  Disrtrm  associatioh  with 

"JXniGLS"  THKSM 

(By  Keith  B.  Rlcbburg) 

Blarianne  Mele  Hall,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's newly  confirmed  chairman  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  said  on  a 
Senate  questionnaire  that  she  was  "coau- 
thor" of  a  1983  book  that  says  American 
blacks  "insist  on  preserving  their  Jungle 
freedoms,  their  women,  their  avoidance  of 
personal  responsibility  and  their  abhorrence 
of  the  work  ethic." 

The  book.  "Foundations  of  Sand."  says 
that  "blacks  have  inherited  a  different  set 
of  aptitudes,  values,  mores,  goals  and  life 
styles  over  a  period  of  10,000  years."  It  con- 
cludes that  the  race  problem  in  this  country 
arises  "when  you  displace  the  Jungle-free- 
dom-types into  the  Scotland-tyi>e  environ- 
ment which  is  America  .  .  .  .  " 

One  solution,  according  to  the  book,  is  to 
set  up  a  "separate  but  superior"  school 
ssrstem  for  blacks,  using  "male  teachers,  and 
it  probably  would  be  wise  to  have  retired 
star  athletes  as  principals. "  Blacks  "resent" 
the  current  school  system  partly  because 
"they  find  It  humiliating  that  female  teach- 
ers should  Instruct  black  males." 

The  Senate  confirmed  Hall  on  April  2  to 
the  t70,000-a-year  chairmanship  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  a  small  but  In- 
creasingly powerful  federal  regulatory 
agency  that  sets  the  rates  cable-television 
operators  must  pay  for  the  right  to  rebroad- 
cast  movies,  TV  shows,  news  and  sports 
events  to  subscribers.  It  also  divides  among 
copyright  owners  the  millions  of  dollars  In 
royalty  fees  it  collects. 

Excerpts  from  the  book  first  appeared  In 
the  April  39  edition  of  Broadcasting  maga- 
Bine.  The  book,  which  is  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  lists  on  its  cover  the  names  "Law- 
rence w«»«tj/4  PhD,  with  Marianne  Mele, 
JD.  [and]  John  Morse,  MA" 

"I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,"  Hall  said 
yesterday  in  a  telephone  interview,  "I  edited 
that  work— period.  Those  are  Dr.  Hafstad's 
ideas." 

Asked  whether  she  agreed  with  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  book,  Hall  said,  "Im  not 
qualified  to  address  concerns  of  a  scientific 
nature  like  that.  ...  I'd  like  to  defer  those 
types  of  questions  to  Dr.  Hafstart 

"For  me  to  become  defensive  now  will 
turn  this  into  a  spat,  and  this  whole  experi- 
ence doesn't  deserve  that  kind  of  dignity." 
she  said.  "If  somebody  calls  you  a  whore, 
and  you  protest,  what  can  you  say?  Can  I 
scream  I'm  not  a  whore?" 

Asked  why  she  listed  herself  as  "coau- 
thor" on  the  Senate  questionnaire.  Hall  re- 
plied, "In  the  sense  of  a  ghostwriter— no  re- 
search, no  writing,  clearly  editing.  I  didn't 
know  how  else  to  put  it."  Asked  why  she 
didn't  leave  her  name  off  the  work,  she  said, 
"If  I  wash  a  floor  real  well,  I'll  take  credit." 

Hall  said  she  was  also  an  editor  for  the 
1981  work.  'High  Frontier  A  New  National 


Strategy,"  which  flrst  proposed  the  "Star 
Wars"  plan,  formally  known  as  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative,  that  has  become  a 
center-piece  of  the  administration's  arms 
policy.  "Most  of  the  time  I  was  editing  'High 
Frontiers'  I  couldn't  understand  what  I  was 
reading.  It's  something  I  do  when  I'm  asked 
to  do  it— for  a  price." 

In  the  acknowledgments  in  "Foundations 
of  Sand,"  coauthor  Morse  states:  "I  would 
like  to  thank  Dr.  Hafstad  for  putting  into 
print  his  brilliant  ideas  which  reflect  the 
thinking  of  so  many  of  us  and  Marianne 
Mele  for  expressing  them  so  effectively." 

Morse,  a  retired  Navy  captain,  works  with 
High  Frontier  Inc.,  a  group  that  grew  out  of 
that  initial  "Star  Wars"  study. 

Yesterday,  Morse  said  he  urged  Hafstad  to 
leave  out  the  chapter  on  minorities  because 
"I  knew  what  would  happen.  ...  We  knew 
that  would  be  explosive." 

Hafstad  said  Hall  was  "the  professional 
writer /editor."  He  added,  "she  made  many 
other  helpful  suggestions." 

"Foundations  of  Sand"  describes  itself  as 
"A  Hard  Look  at  the  Soft  Sciences."  In  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Minority  Problem," 
the  book  sets  out  to  "think  through  the 
roots"  of  the  issue. 

The  book  assails  sociologists,  who  "put 
blacks  on  welfare  so  they  can  continue  their 
Jungle  freedoms  of  leisure  time  and  subsi- 
dized procreation." 

Warning  of  possible  riots,  the  book  sasrs 
that  "conditioned  by  10,000  years  of  selec- 
tive breeding  for  personal  combat  and  the 
anti-work  ethics  of  Jungle  freedoms,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  explosion  which 
black  columnists  have  anticipated  can  be  far 
off." 

Hall,  34,  is  a  New  York  native  and  a  1978 
graduate  of  Rutgers  law  schooL 

In  1979  and  1980  she  was  an  equal  employ- 
ment specialist  for  Riggs  National  Bank, 
helping  the  bank  comply  with  federal  and 
District  equal  employment  laws. 

She  said  yesterday  she  is  the  author  of  a 
Small  Business  Administration  book  on  mi- 
nority businesses. 


A  DEADLY  ABUSE  OF  POWER 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  solemn  observance  of 
the  near  death  of  a  great  institution. 
For  Just  yesterday  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lapsed  into  a  coma. 

The  Democrat  majority  and  its  lead- 
ership inflicted  grave  wounds  into  the 
side  of  democracy  when  they  failed  to 
call  for  a  special  election  in  Indiana. 
And  today  they  may  deliver  the  "coup 
de  grace"  when  they  seat  Mr,  McClos- 
key. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not  wit- 
nesses to  a  slow  and  painful  death  of 
our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  this  patient,  our  own  political 
process,  is  to  recover  from  dreaded  at- 
tacks on  its  very  soul,  it  will  take  each 
and  every  Member  in  this  Chamber  to 
offer  a  conscience  transfusion  to  bring 
new  life  into  this  body. 

And  I  hope  we  find  a  cure  for  such  a 
deadly  abuse  of  power  before  our  last 
drop  of  political  blood  is  gone. 


UNWISE  USE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bir.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Bonn  the  President  signed  an  execu- 
tive order  to  impose  a  trade  embargo 
on  Nicaragua.  A  principal  authority 
for  the  President  to  take  this  action  is 
in  the  Ebcport  Administration  Act.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Elxport 
Administration  Act  expired  in  March 
1983.  The  House  has  taken  action  to 
renew  the  act.  It  is  i>endilng  in  the 
Senate.  Even  If  the  act  were  law,  the 
Congress  has  taken  away  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  break  commercial 
contracts  for  foreign  policy  reasons  in 
the  future.  So  what  authority  is  the 
President  using?  Apparently  some- 
thing called  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act.  This  law 
provides  the  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  any  unustial  and  ex- 
traordinary threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity, the  foreign  policy,  or  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  if  the  President 
declares  there  is  a  national  emergency. 

What  is  the  imusual  and  extraordi- 
nary threat?  Where  is  the  declaration 
of  national  emergency? 

This  law  also  requires  the  President 
to  consult  with  the  Congress.  There 
has  been  no  prior  constiltatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  the  Sandi- 
nistas any  more  than  anyone  else  in 
this  body.  But  this  is,  once  again, 
hasty  and  unwise  misuse  of  Presiden- 
tial authority.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  we  will  see,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  that  such  actions  are  not  effec- 
tive. They  only  punish  U.S.  business- 
men when  contracts  are  terminated, 
and  they  drive  the  Sandinistas  into 
more  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
majority  party  will  have  a  final  chance 
to  redeem  this  House.  The  American 
press  and  the  American  people  know 
what  is  fair  and  what  is  not  fair  in  In- 
diana's Eighth  District. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  most  fundamental  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  the  right  to  vote.  To 
even  allow  the  perception  that  we  are 
undoing  the  result  of  a  general  elec- 
tion does  us  great  discredit. 

I  was  involved  11  years  ago  in  the 
impeachment  inquiry  by  this  body.  We 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
were  well  aware  that  the  result  of  im- 
peachment is  the  imdoing  of  a  general 
election.  We  knew  that  such  a  step 
must  have  a  strong  legal  and  moral 
foundation.  We  knew  that  our  process, 
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to    be    accepted    by    the    American 
people,  had  to  be  thorough  and  fair. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  process  we  are 
asked  to  ratify  today  is  neither  thor- 
ough, complete,  nor  fair.  Count  all  the 
ballots  or  vacate  the  seat.  Only  this 
way  can  we  assure  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Indiana. 


It  is  the  McIntyre-McCloskey  dispute, 
a  classic  illustration  of  your  needed 
concern.  Mr.  Speaker,  clear  the  air. 
Send  the  case  back  to  Indiana. 


BIARIANNE  M.  HALL  SHOULD 
RBSIGN 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

hLr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  democracy,  we  encour- 
age a  wide  range  of  views  and  ideas, 
and  we  should  do  that  because  we 
need  to  leam  from  all  sources.  But  the 
ideas  that  Marianne  M.  Hall  helped  to 
bring  to  the  public  are  repugnant  to 
any  decent  human  being.  In  a  Senate 
questionnaire  she  cites  herself  as  the 
coauthor  of  a  book  called  "Founda- 
tions of  Sand."  In  this  book  there  is  a 
sentence  that  reads:  "•  *  •  blacks  have 
inherited  a  different  set  of  aptitudes, 
values,  mores,  goals  and  life  styles 
over  a  period  of  10.000  years."  It  con- 
cludes that  the  race  problem  in  this 
couintry  arises  "when  you  displace  the 
jungle-freedom-types  into  the  Scot- 
land-type environment  which  is  Amer- 
ica.   

This  is  sick  stuff.  And  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  sort  of  si'^kness  is  to 
remove  the  source  of  the  illness.  Mar- 
ianne Hall  should  resign  her  position 
volimtarily,  and  if  she  does  not,  the 
President  should  fire  her. 


McINTYRE-McCLOSKEY  DISPUTE 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  BACK  TO  IN- 
DIANA 

(Blr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  be  it 
for  me  to  have  the  temerity  to  think 
that  I  could  change  29  votes  in  this 
House.  And  even  though  the  battle 
probably  ended  yesterday,  and  all  acri- 
mony aside.  I  believe  I  should  offer 
these  observations: 

In  my  view,  the  majority  party  has 
two  fundamental  responsibilities.  The 
first  one  Is  to  run  this  House  in  the 
best  possible  way  it  can;  and  the 
second,  in  my  view,  is  to  ensure  the 
rights  of  the  party  not  in  power.  It 
should  bend  over  backward  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  overlook  or 
ignore  something  of  grave  importance 
to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
criticism  that  could  be  leveled  at  the 
House  majority  party  in  its  zeal  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minorities  all  over 
the  world.  I  urge  you  to  look  closer  to 
home.  There  is  a  minority  right  that 
needs  protection  right  here  before  us. 


THE  AMERICAN  PASSBOOK 
SAVINGS  ACT 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAU2;iN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
body is  fooling  the  American  people 
into  thinking  that  high  interest  rates 
are  coming  down,  when  the  truth  is 
that  America  is  still  suffering  imder 
an  intolerable  high  interest  rate 
policy.  It  is  time  to  face  the  facts.  The 
fact  is  that  real  interest  rates,  the  rate 
between  current  mortgage  rates  and 
inflation,  is  still  at  all  time  highs,  and 
the  ugly  fact  is  that  high  interest 
rates  still  remain  a  national  tragedy 
for  too  many  American  families. 

It  is  time  for  a  congressional  initia- 
tive to  lower  interest  rates,  if  we  can 
find  one.  And  I  believe  it  is  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  cannot  have  lower  in- 
terest rates  under  our  current  deficit 
problems  until  and  unless  we  start  en- 
couraging Americans  to  save  money 
and.  if  possible,  to  save  again  in  lower 
yielding  passbook  accounts.  I  believe 
we  need  to  end  the  foolish  practice  of 
taxing  interest  earnings,  a  practice 
which  discoiu^ges  personal  savings; 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  plan  to 
reward  Americans  who  save  in  Ameri- 
can financial  institutions. 

I  will  soon  be  offering  the  American 
Passbook  Savings  Act  again  this  year, 
as  we  did  late  last  year;  120  of  my  col- 
leagues Joined  in  cosponsoring  the 
effort  last  year.  It  is  time  we  move  on 
high  interest  rates  and  we  give  to 
Americans  the  real  chance  again  to 
participate  in  the  great  American 
dream  before  that  dream  crumbles  at 
the  golden  altar  of  those  wretched 
high  Interest  rates. 


D  1250 

THE  GREATER  BATTLE  OP 
PUBLIC  OPINION  CONCERNING 
THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OP  IN- 
DIANA 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlLS  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, under  your  leadership,  and  by 
a  largely  partisan  vote,  this  House  de- 
cided not  to  allow  a  new  election  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana. 

You  won  that  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
you  may  win  the  vote  today,  but  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  you  have  won 
the  greater  battle  of  public  opinion  on 
this  matter.  I  offer  two  examples. 


First,  in  today's  Clearwater  Sun.  a 
newspaper  published  in  my  district,  an 
editorial  declares  that  Rick  Mclntsrre 
should  be  seated  and  that  "this  whole 
episode  smacks  of  blatant  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  House 
leadership."  The  editorial  goes  on  to 
conclude  that,  "the  abuse  of  power 
now  under  way  on  Ci4>ltol  Hill  can 
only  serve  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
the  (Democratic)  party  •  •  •." 

Second.  I  want  to  share  with  you  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Florida  sec- 
retary of  state.  George  Firestone,  who. 
incidently.  Is  a  Democrat.  Mr.  Fire- 
stone recently  wrote  me  that  he  was 
disturbed  that  Mr.  Mclntyre.  as  the 
State-certified  winner,  was  not  seated. 
He  warned  that  "this  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  threat  to  our  electoral  proc- 
ess •  •  •." 

These  are  but  two  examples.  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  I  think  they  underscore 
an  important  fact.  The  American 
people  are  fair.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  are  not. 

[From  Clearwater  Sun.  May  1,  IMS] 
What's  Oonfo  oh  Hbo? 

There  May  well  be  something  rotten  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  the  Eighth  District  of  the  SUte  of  Indi- 
ana, to  be  specific.  For  in  that  district  a  duly 
elected  Congrenman.  Republican  Richard 
Mclntyre,  Is  being  denied  hia  seat  in  Caa- 
greaa. 

On  election  night,  Mclntyre  won  a  close 
victory  over  his  opponent,  incumbent  Demo- 
crat Frank  McCIoakey.  The  people  said  so. 
He  had  won  by  34  votes  when  the  returns 
were  tallied.  Indiana's  Secretary  of  State 
said  so,  too,  in  declaring  Mclntyre  the 
winner. 

But  the  will  of  the  people  wasn't  enough 
for  the  House  Democrats.  They  demanded  a 
full  recount  of  the  eighth  district's  15  cotm- 
tles.  And  they  got  it.  Result*  Mclntyre  was 
confirmed  as  the  winner  by  418  votes,  a 
margin  that  should  have  settled  the  issue. 

The  Democrat-controlled  House  refused 
to  accept  even  this  proof  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  was  put  to 
work  reviewing  the  matter.  And  all  this 
time,  Mclntyre  is  still  being  denied  his  seat 
in  Congress  and  both  men  were  being  car- 
ried on  the  Federal  payroU. 

Now  the  House  committee  has  decided 
that  McCloskey  Is  the  winner  by  four  votes, 
despite  the  original  vote  of  the  people,  de- 
spite the  certification  by  the  inrfian*  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  despite  a  IS-cotmty  re- 
count conducted  by  Democrat-controlled 
commissions. 

This  whole  episode  smacks  of  blatant  ar- 
rogance on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
House  leadership.  Indeed.  Speaker  Tip 
O'NeiU,  D-Mass..  is  threatening  to  seat  the 
candidate  of  his  own  party  and  the  public  be 
damned. 

All  of  this  is.  of  course,  accompanied  by 
Justified  protests  from  House  Republicans, 
and  the  ensuing  brouhaha  has  paralyzed 
the  (Chamber.  O'Neill  and  his  faithful  have 
in  effect  put  the  interests  of  their  party 
above  the  interests  of  the  country. 

It  is  time  for  this  outrage  to  come  to  an 
end.  Mclntyre  should  be  seated.  If  McClos- 
key wished  to  protest  the  election,  he 
should  have  done  so  in  court,  and  the  House 
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could  have  moved  on  to  the  business  of  law- 
making. 

As  it  is.  the  abuse  of  power  now  under  way 
on  Capitol  Hill  can  serve  only  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  the  party  of  compassion. 

FLOxn>A  DsPAsntKirr  or  Statk. 
TaUahauee,  FL.  March  14,  1$SS. 

Hon.  MiCHAKL  Bn.TaAKIS, 

U.S.    ReprtaenUUive,    Ninth    DUtrict,    319 
Cannon  Houae  Office  BuUding,   Waah- 
inffton,  DC. 
Dkas  CoKOHSssMAii  Bn.niAins:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  seating  of  the  con- 
greaaman  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District  has 
been  challenged  even  though  after  a  re- 
count Rick  Mclntyre  bad  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  winner  by  a 
margin  of  418  votes. 

As  the  State's  Chief  Elections  Officer,  it 
dlsturba  me  that  apparently  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  election  officials  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  were  not  accepted  and  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  not  seated.  This  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  threat  to  our  electoral  prooeaa. 

I  hope  you  can  understand  my  concern  re- 
garding this  important  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

Oboios  FnasTom. 
Secretary  of  State. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  PRESIDENT 
SAY  AT  BITBURO? 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permissiaon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
hearing  Elie  Wiesel's  speech  at  the 
White  House  12  days  ago.  it  became 
obvious  that  our  President  should  not 
visit  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg.  To 
honor,  even  inadvertently,  49  fallen 
Waf fen  SS  is  to  ignore  the  reality  that 
these  were  not  soldiers;  these  were 
butchers  who  deserve  nothing  save  our 

memory- 

The  President  is  going  to  Bitburg— a 
mistake,  but  we  all  make  them.  So,  in 
a  positive  vein,  what  should  he  say 
when  he  gets  there?  I  am  hoping  that 
he  says.  "I  am  pleased  to  be  in  West 
Germany;  we,  in  the  United  States, 
look  forward  to  closer  relations  with 
your  great  nation.  In  spite  of  contro- 
versy. I  insisted  on  coming  to  this  cem- 
etery to  remember  the  SS;  not  to  for- 
give nor  to  forget.  I  honor  West  Ger- 
many; I  do  not  honor  the  SS.  I  pledge 
remembrance.  I  and  America  will  re- 
member the  terror,  the  fear,  the  hate, 
the  racism,  the  pain,  the  death,  the 
gas  chambers  and  the  flames.  We  are 
friends  of  West  Germany  and.  like 
you.  we  reject  the  horror  of  the  SS. 
We  will  protect  against  its  reappear- 
ance by  remembering  its  evil.  For- 
ever." 

Thank  you. 


Soviet  Union,  and  today  I  want  to  read 

a  letter  from  a  man  who  q>ent  6  years 

as  a  Soviet  Jewish  refusnik  in  a  Soviet 

prison.  He  was  in  my  office  recently. 

and  here  is  what  he  writes: 

Hon.  Dah  BoaToii, 

Hoiue  a/ RejneaentativeM,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dbab  Ma.  Bnarom  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  spending  your  valuable  time  talk- 
ing to  me  about  Soviet  Jews  in  yotir  office. 
During  the  short  converaatltHi  you  had  with 
Tom  Roae  and  myself.  I  learned  about  your 
atrong  aense  of  prioritiea.  I  know  how  aeri- 
oualy  you  take  the  value  of  human  life. 

Juat  a  few  years  ago,  I  waa  oonaldered  by 
"my"  country,  "my"  government,  a  crimi- 
nal, a  traitor  without  a  paat  or  a  future. 

Today  I  can  freely  chat  with  a  VS.  Con- 
tifaaiinii 

A  few  years  ago,  I  waa  a  llcenaed  teacher 
of  "Scientific  Atheism."  proving  to  Soviet 
children  that  there  la  no  Ood  and  only  men- 
tally alck  people  believe  in  Ood. 

Today  I  am  studying  to  be  a  rabbi  in  tbe 
United  Statea. 

A  few  yeara  ago.  I  waa  forced  to  begin 
every  day  of  my  life  with  the  following 
wordK 
"Olory   to  the   Communiat  Party  of  tbe 

USSR! 
Long  live  Lenin! 

The  future  of  humanity  is  glorious  Commu- 
nist paradise! 
Death  to  American  Imperallsm!" 

Today  I  begin  every  day  of  my  life  by 
tiianMng  Qod  for  America  and  democracy. 

I  am  free  and  happy  because  of  people 
like  you,  Congreasman! 

Thank  you  for  saving  and  changing  my 
life. 

Ood  bleaa  you  and  Ood  bless  America! 
Sincerely, 

I^oino  Fbldmah. 

P.S.— I  hope  your  idea  about  me  apeaklng 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  (Committee  will 
materialize.  This  will  be  the  highlight  of  my 
life. 


A  UNIQUE  PERSPECTIVE 
(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.     BURTON     of     Indiana.     Mr. 

Speaker,   today  is  May  Day  In  the 


rloe  and  beans.  We  export  tons  of  rice 
and  beans  to  the  Imttn  American  mar- 
kets. What  our  President  has  done  is 
to  decide  upon  a  policy  that  will  cause 
economic  Ion  to  the  American  farmer. 
I  implore  the  farm  organizations  to 
meet  and  consider  the  consequences  of 
this  precipitous  act. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  force 
Nicaragua  to  buy  their  rice  and  beans 
from  Korea  and  Canada?  Does  it  make 
for  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  for- 
eign policy  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  but  refuse  to  sell  rice  and  beans 
to  Nicaragua? 

The  President's  embargo  does  not 
harm  Communists.  It  hurts  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The  embargo  is  precipi- 
tous; it  drives  the  conservative  and 
moderate  forces  in  Central  America  to 
Moscow  and  is  against  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  people.  I  urge  re- 
consideration of  the  consequences  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  embargo. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
NICARAGUAN  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  President  announced  that 
he  would  impose  a  trade  embargo 
against  Nicaragua.  I  urge  attention  by 
every  American  farmer  and  every 
American  farm  organization.  I  Implore 
the  leadership  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions of  America  to  consider  carefully 
the  consequences  of  this  precipitous 

While  the  trade  embargo  gives  to 
the  American  people  some  emotional 
satisfaction  by  lashing  out  against 
communism,  the  embargo  loses  badly 
needed  commercial  markets  in  Latin 
America.  Last  year,  President  de  la 
Madrid  of  Mexico  said  that  the  UJ3. 
policy  in  Central  America  of  naval  op- 
erations and  military  maneuvers  is 
causing  anger  among  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  are  500  million  Latin  Ameri- 
cans; their  staple,  their  dally  staple  is 


FAIRNESS 


(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

liT.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thing  that  is  the  most  important  to  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  in  the  United 
States  is  that  the  people  have  confi- 
dence in  the  electoral  process  in  this 
coimtry,  and  that  they  have  confi- 
dence in  their  leaders  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  counting  of  the 
votes  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana, by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Rick  Mclntyre  was  ahead  by  over 
400  votes.  The  House  has  agreed  to 
count  all  of  the  illegal  ballots  that 
were  present  at  the  close  of  that  proc- 
ess. They  coimted  all  but  32  of  those. 

True,  those  32  ballots  are  as  illegal 
as  the  other  4.000  ballots  that  have 
been  ootmted  by  the  commission,  but 
they  are  Just  as  legal  as  any  of  those 
ballots  that  have  been  counted  also. 
The  man  who  was  the  staff  man  on 
the  commission  has  stated  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  those  32  bal- 
lots and  the  10  absentee  ballots  that 
were  counted. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  if  those  votes  on  those 
absentee  tradlots.  the  32  that  are  left, 
were  cast  in  the  same  way  as  the  10 
absentee  ballots  that  were  counted, 
the  vote  would  be  20  to  10.  and  Rick 
Mclntyre  would  win  by  6  votes. 

I  ask  that  the  Democrats  In  this 
House  give  fairness  to  all  and  count  all 
the  ballots  or  ask  for  a  new  election. 


TRADE    EMBARGO    ON    NICARA- 
GUA NOT  DESIRABLE  POLICY 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MCX>OT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  days,  many  have  condemned 
Nicaraffuan  for  seeking  economic  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  timing  of 
Daniel  Ortega's  trip  to  Russia  was  ter- 
rible from  a  PR  point  of  view.  But 
what  is  all  the  surprise  about? 

After  3  years  of  trying  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaragua  Government,  what  do 
we  expect?  We  have  financed  mining 
Nicaragua's  harbors:  encouraged  guer- 
rillas to  kill  civilians  and  destroy  eco- 
nomic targets;  we  have  blocked  aid 
from  international  lending  institu- 
tions; and  have  done  everything  else  to 
strangle  the  Nicaraguan  economy. 

We  have  been  highly  successful  in 
that  attempt.  Nicaragua  is  now  an  eco- 
nomic basket  case,  absolutely  desolate. 

It  is  any  wonder  that  they  should 
try  to  get  economic  aid  from  anywhere 
they  can? 

Many  countries  with  whom  we  have 
very  good  and  productive  relations 
have  sought  and  received  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  includes:  India.  Al- 
geria, and  Egypt  to  name  a  few.  Would 
tt  have  been  intelligent  foreign  policy 
to  have  applied  economic  embargoes 
to  those  coimtries  during  periods  of 
friction?  Of  course  not. 

The  final  story  of  Nicaragua's  politi- 
cal complexion  is  not  yet  written,  but 
many  people  in  Nicaragua  do  not  want 
UJS.  policy  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of 
certain  hard-Une  Sandinistas  to  push 
Nicaragua  closer  to  the  Soviet.  We 
have  many  Instruments  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation with  Nicaragua  to  grant 
their  right  of  economic  survival  in 
return  for  our  need  to  prevent  Soviet 
presence  in  Central  America. 

Trade  and  travel  embargoes  will 
probably  have  the  opposite  effect  in- 
tended. 

Let's  pursue  an  intelllgentr— not  emo- 
tional—foreign policy,  as  we  have  with 
countries  like  Egypt.  Algeria,  and 
India. 


LET  US  BE  PAIR  AND  EQOTTA 
BLE  AND  HAVE  ANOTHER 
ELECTION 

(Mrs.  SCHNEIDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  was  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  entitled.  "Theft  of  a 
Seat  in  U.S.  House  Not  To  Be  Taken 
Sitting  Down." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely  why 
this  Member  Is  standing  up  for  what  I 
believe  in.  I  think  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  to  be  characterized  as  a  terri- 
bly partisan  Representative.  I  believe 
all  too  often  partisanship  gets  in  the 
way  of  good  representation,  but  bipar- 
tisanship is  a  two-way  street.   I  call 


them  as  I  see  them.  I.  too.  agree  with 
the  Providence  Journal  editorial  that 
we  cannot  take  this  Issue  sitting  down. 
Rick  Mclntyre  and  Prank  McClos- 
key's  race  certainly  needs  to  be  closely 
scrutinized.  At  issue  here  is  fairness;  it 
is  the  bottom  line.  The  whole  calcula- 
tion of  the  vote  was  fraught  with  in- 
consistency, ad  hoc  rulemaking,  and 
blatant  political  favoritism.  When  you 
consider  the  fact  that  60  percent  of 
the  people  in  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
feel  there  should  be  a  special  election, 
and  we  are  not  moving  ahead  with  it, 
that  can  be  called  nothing  leas  than 
unfair.  Four  votes  is  far  too  close  to 
call;  let  us  be  fair  and  equitable  and 
have  another  election. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  stand 
tough  on  this  issue.  Certainly  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  are  now  well 
aware  of  the  chlcsnery  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  this  august  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  for  the  edification  of  the 
Members: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Apr.  29, 
1085] 

Trxit  or  Skat  n  U.8.  House  Not  To  Bb 
Takkn  Srrrnfo  Down 

Tammany  Hall.  Teapot  Dome.  Watergate. 
The  City  that  Worka.  Corruption  in  Ameri- 
can politics  knows  many  labels  because  It 
has  seen  many  forms.  But  rarely  In  the 
annals  of  this  democracy  has  the  body  poll- 
tic  witnessed  the  theft  of  a  seat  In  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  how  Republicans  have 
treated  a  vote  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  last  Monday  to  seat  Democrat 
Prank  McCloskey.  And  well  they  might  If 
the  full  House  tomorrow  refuses  to  declare 
the  seat  vacant  and  call  for  a  new  election. 
A  week  aco.  the  committee  rejected  Richard 
Mclntyre,  the  Republican  who  had  been 
twice  certified  by  the  state  of  Indiana  to 
represent  the  8tb  District.  The  resultant 
OOP  anger  now  threatens  to  poison  an  al- 
ready heatedly  partisan  atmosphere  In  the 
House,  placing  Important  legislative  Initia- 
tives at  risk. 

That  body  has  the  power  to  Judge  of  its 
membership.  In  the  past,  however,  election 
results  had  weighed  heavily  In  Its  applica- 
tion of  that  power.  Indeed,  until  the  recent 
recount  ordered  by  the  committee  took 
place,  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House,  under  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  could 
plausibly  argue  that  Irregiilarltles  In  how 
the  November  tally  was  cotinted  had  caused 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  Identity  of  the 
victor. 

Unfortunately,  the  way  the  recount  was 
handled  by  the  Democratic  majority  on  the 
committee  demolishes  any  pretense  of  re- 
spect for  the  voter's  wUl.  Take  the  oddity  of 
the  votes  by  the  committee  panel  overseeing 
the  recount,  with  Its  2-to-l  Democratic  ma- 
jority, on  whether  to  accept  or  reject  disput- 
ed t)allots.  In  a  display  of  chicanery  rare 
even  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  two  Democrats 
voted  to  count  disputed  balloU  until  their 
man  was  leading  the  vote.  Then  they 
abruptly  switched,  voting  not  to  count  dis- 
puted t>aUots.  As  a  result,  the  Democrat  won 
the  latest  recount  by  11S.S4S  to  118,841— a 
margin  of  four  votes. 

Some  Democratic  representatives  who 
watched  from  the  sidelines  as  the  drama  un- 
folded last  week  were  reportedly  distressed 


at  the  blatantly  Machiavellian  character  of 
the  proceedings.  OOP  strategists  had  hoped 
to  gamer  Democratic  votes  In  the  tally  to- 
morrow on  whether  to  hold  a  new  election. 
However,  the  harsh  reaction  of  some  Re- 
publicans—"I  think  you  can  assume  massive 
retaliation  ,"  warned  Rep.  Robert  Walker  of 
Pennsylvania- may  have  cost  the  OOP  a 
measure  of  bipartisan  sympathy. 

One  can  easily  understand  the  Republi- 
cans' Inability  to  keep  their  tempers  In 
check.  Speaker  O'Neill  has  used  his  party's 
majority  in  the  House  to  manipulate  the 
parliamentary  rules  In  ways  that  bring  the 
Democrats  undue  advantage.  Worst  of  all  Is 
his  structuring  of  committees  so  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  a  percentage  of  seaU 
on  each  committee  significantly  larger  than 
Is  warranted  by  the  percentage  of  seats  it 
holds  In  the  overall  House. 

Neverthelss.  the  Republican  firebrands 
would  be  wiser  In  the  long  run  to  do  nothing 
to  undermine  the  admittedly  slender  hopes 
for  bipartisanship  on  the  budget  Issues  that 
will  be  coming  to  a  head  in  the  weelcs  and 
months  to  come.  Some  day.  If  the  Reagan- 
omic  recovery  survives,  the  OOP  might 
attain  to  a  majority  In  the  House.  In  short, 
smart  Republicans  don't  get  mad.  they  get, 
eventually,  an  opportunity  to  teach  the 
Democrats  a  lesson  In  democracy. 


D  1300 

HOW  IS  NICARAGUA  A  THREAT 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
under  which  President  Reagan  has 
prohibited  trade  with  Nicaragua  re- 
quires the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency  based  on,  and  I  quote,  "un- 
usual and  extraordinary  threat"  to 
"the  national  security,  foreign  policy 
or  economy  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  an 
Impoverished  nation  of  2V^  million 
people  poses  such  a  threat  to  the 
United  States.  The  President's  action 
is,  at  best,  of  questionable  legality:  but 
that  aside,  it  is  absolutely  self-defeat- 
ing. It  forces  the  Nicaraguans  into 
ever  greater  economic  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  allows  them  to  blame 
their  economic  problems  on  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  makes  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment a  martyr  among  its  own 
people  and  within  the  international 
community.  It  provides  an  excuse  for 
greater  centralization  of  power  and  re- 
duces the  likelihood  of  the  expansion 
of  civil  liberties  and  a  free  press. 

On  almost  every  coimt,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  nms  counter  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  thing  one  could  say 
in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  better  than 
waging  war  against  Nicaragua;  but  I 
have  yet  to  hear  the  President  say 
that  this  new  policy  substitutes  for  his 
support  of  the  Contras.  It  is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  illogical  and  unlawful 
Reacan  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 
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I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider 
and  reverse  this  ill-conceived  course  of 
action. 


THE  DLBKNyKAWCHISED  VOTERS 
OP  THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF 
INDIANA 

(Mr.  GUiMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana have  had  their  motives  and  inten- 
tions questioned  and  scrutinized  these 
past  few  weeks.  In  the  name  of  ferret- 
ing out  the  "intent  of  the  voters," 
those  Indiana  ballots  have  been 
opened,  counted  and  recounted  several 
times,  and  in  each  instance  there  was 
a  different  result. 

Yesterday  the  House  voted  on  a  res- 
olution to  vacate  the  seat  of  Indiana's 
Eighth  District,  calling  for  a  special 
election.  While  that  is  what  most  inde- 
pendent sources  have  caUed  for,  that 
proposal  unfortunately  went  down  to 
defeat. 

In  two  recounts  out  of  three.  Rick 
Mclntyre  came  out  ahead,  casting 
doubt  on  the  latest  outcome  which 
under  a  new  set  of  rules,  and  dlscoimt- 
Ing  32  unopened  ballots,  resulted  in 
the  majority  in  this  House,  stating 
that  McCloskey  should  be  seated  as 
the  Congressman  from  Indiana's 
Eighth  District. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  a  special 
election  should  be  held  to  finally  de- 
termine the  winner  of  Indiana's  con- 
gressional seat.  It  is  the  only  honest 
and  fair  way  to  ensure  that  their  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  is  truly  the 
person  they  have  chosen  to  represent 
them.  It's  not  too  late  to  allow  the 
people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District  to 
resolve  this  issue  finally  and  fairly.  It's 
the  only  right  thing  to  do. 


CENTERS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  emphasize  to  the  American 
people  that  the  economic  policies  initi- 
ated by  Ronald  Reagan  In  1981  have 
led  us  to  a  trade  revolution.  Our  coun- 
try has  gone  through  many  revolu- 
tions, industrial  revolutions  and  many 
others,  but  today  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  trade  revolution.  A  time  when  we 
find  that  we  are  not  able  to  compete 
on  the  world  market. 

An  economic  policy  was  initiated  by 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1981  that  has  ex- 
panded in  Just  4  short  years  the  do- 
mestic deficit  from  $58  billion  to  $200 
billion  per  year.  Our  trade  deficits 
during  the  same  4-year  period  have 
grown  from  $23  billion  to  $130  billion. 


During  the  same  4  years  we  have  seen 
the  value  of  the  dollar  grow  40  per- 
cent. That  is  like  putting  a  40-percent 
tariff  on  any  U.S.  products  that  we  try 
to  sell  overseas.  That  mainly  comes 
from  the  huge  domestic  deflclts  that 
have  come  with  the  economic  policies 
that  were  initiated  by  Ronald  Reagan 
in  1981.  Those  policies  must  be 
changed.  We  must  lower  the  gigantic, 
recordbreaking  domestic  deficits  and 
also  we  must  lower  the  trade  deficits. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help 
export  agriculture  and  related  prod- 
ucts by  establishing  centers  for  inter- 
national trade  development  so  we  can 
answer  the  imknowns  and  try  to  help 
the  American  people  expand  their 
market  and  to  enter  the  world  market 
at  competitive  prices. 


THIS  IS  NOT  BUSINESS  AS 
USUAL 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  comments  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  one  would  think  we  are  back  to 
business  as  usual.  We  have  heard 
speeches  about  a  whole  range  of  sub- 
jects. 

Not  one — not  one— has  talked  about 
the  Important  vote  of  yesterday.  Not 
one  has  done  that.  Why  should  they? 
The  major  spokesman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  yesterday  in  saying  that 
we  ought  not  to  call  for  a  special  elec- 
tion, that  we  ought  to  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey,  said  the  task  force  at- 
tempted to  have  deference  to  Indiana. 
That  is  why  they  went  out  there  and 
counted  the  votes.  Tet,  the  fact  is, 
there  was  no  testimony  given  by  the 
Governor,  no  testimony  taken  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  no  testimony 
taken  from  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  no  testimony  taken  from  any  of 
the  clerks  of  any  of  the  counties  in 
question. 

How  do  you  arrive  at  any  decision 
without  that  information. 

The  second  point  made  yesterday 
was  that  the  credibility  of  the  major 
counter,  that  is,  Mr.  Shimiway,  or  his 
coimtlng  has  never  been  called  into 
question.  But  Mr.  Shumway  himself 
called  the  counting  into  question  when 
he  said  there  are  at  least  32  ballots  out 
there  that  ought  to  be  counted.  They 
should  be  counted  Just  as  the  others 
were  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shame  of  yesterday 
should  not  be  perpetuated  today.  We 
cannot  have  business  as  usual  when  we 
have  committed  this  desecration  of 
this  Institution  and  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remain.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  not  today,  in  the  near  future  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Bdr.  LaooMAKsofO]  will  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  to  allow  two 
fUms  produced  by  the  USIA  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  war  in  Afghanistan  to 
be  aired  within  this  country. 

The  availability  of  these  Alms  to  the 
American  public  is  particularly  impor- 
tant at  this  time  because  of  the  inten- 
sified campaign  by  the  Afghanistan 
Government  to  keep  Journalists  and 
independent  observers  out  of  that 
country,  and  it  is  also  particularly  Im- 
portant because  of  recent  reports  of 
further  atrocities  and  other  human 
rights  violations  In  Afghanistan  com- 
mitted by  Soviet  and  Soviet-backed 
military  forces. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  vic- 
tims of  this  aggression  to  be  certain 
that  their  suffering  is  known  to  people 
in  this  country  and  to  the  world.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  when  it  is  offered. 


SHAMEFUL  POLITICAL  CHARADE 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  embarked  on  a  perilous  Journey 
Into  uncharted  waters  of  legislative 
tyranny  In  full  view  of  an  incredulous 
American  people.  We  shall  choose  to 
overturn  a  legal,  certified  and  uncon- 
tested election.  We  shall  do  this  in  a 
highly  partisan  fashion,  wresting  a 
seat  from  its  rightful  winner  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  raw  political  power  and  hand 
it  over  to  one  who  never  contested  his 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  American  Republic 
came  into  being  with  carefully  crafted 
defenses  to  tyranny.  The  American 
people  watching  this  shameful  politi- 
cal charade  must  respond.  They  will 
respond.  Sic  semper  tyrannis. 


FILMS  ON  AFGHANISTAN  WAR 
(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


PLAYING  GAMES  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC'S  HEALTH 

(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  another  member  of  the 
Reagan  administration  Cabinet  is 
playing  games  with  the  public's 
health.  Health  and  Hiunan  Services' 
Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  continues 
to  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  the  law  that 
she  Is  sworn  to  uphold. 

The  findings  have  recently  been  re- 
leased that  six  food  dyes,  noticeably 
red  dye  No.  6,  have  been  found  to 
cause  cancer.  IJnconscionably.  Secre- 
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tary  Heckler  hu  del&yed  time  and 
tigaSn  m&klns  a  final  decision.  By  post- 
poning the  required  determination  she 
avoids  the  trap  of  clear  violation  of 
the  law  because  she  has  not  technical- 
ly actually  refused  to  ban  the  dyes. 
Heckler's  reluctance  to  ban  the  dyes  is 
incredulous.  She  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  change  the  law,  only  the 
Congress  does.  I  suggest  Lf  she  wants 
to  change  the  law  she  run  for  reelec- 
tion. Then,  she  can  return  to  that 
from  which  she  began. 


O  1310 

FREE  AND  PAIR-AND  'CLOSE*"- 
ELECnONS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  re- 
member when  the  Democrats  used  to 
come  into  the  House  and  ask  for  free 
and  fair  elections  in  El  Salvador? 

Well,  on  November  6,  Rick  Mclntyre 
won  a  free  and  fair  election  In  Indiana, 
and  he  came  here  on  January  3  when 
all  the  codes  of  ethics  and  rules  of  law 
dictated  that  he  be  seated.  But  be- 
cause the  Democrats  had  the  majority 
in  this  House  and  rule  this  House, 
they  said.  "No.  we're  going  to  give  it  to 
the  man  who  came  in  second." 

The  Democrats  have  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  word,  "close."  Close 
may  be  good  enough  in  horseshoes 
and  landmines,  and  maybe  now  in  con- 
gressional elections,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  good  enough  for  our  American  de- 
mocracy. 

We  have  had  Members  of  the  other 
party  come  to  the  well.  Have  they 
talked  about  free  elections?  No.  Today 
they  talked  about  the  poor  Sandinis- 
tas, a  client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  E>emocrats  have  deplored  the  fact 
that  President  Reagan  will  not  be  In- 
timidated by  the  Soviets  and  Sandinis- 
tas, bui,  rather,  will  stand  for  princi- 
ple. Let  the  American  people  decide 
which  political  party  speaks  for  this 
country  and  for  our  people. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  BAN- 
NINO  OP  CANCER-PRODUCING 
DTE8 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mi.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
word  "cancer."  is  mentioned  it  brings 
to  the  minds  of  people  a  hope  that 
they  win  not  be  one  to  suffer  from 
this  dreaded  disease.  This  unfortunate 
disease  Instills  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  diagnosed  as  being 
cancer  stricken  and  grief  to  family 
members  of  those  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  over-come  this  disease. 

We  all  want  to  see  cancer  conquered 
in  our  lifetime.  For  that  reason,  mil- 
liooa  of  dollars  are  poured  into  re- 


search on  the  possible  causes  and 
cures  of  cancer.  After  22  years  of 
study,  the  Federal  Drug  Administra- 
tion [FDA],  determined  in  1983  that 
six  coal  tar  dyes,  red  dyes  Nos.  3,  8.  9. 
19.  37  and  orange  dye  No.  17.  are 
cancer-producing  substances.  Three 
times  in  the  past  2  years,  top  FDA  of- 
ficials have  recommended  banning 
these  dyes,  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken.  These  dyes  are  still  contained 
in  such  products  as  baked  goods,  bev- 
erages, cereals,  vitamins,  and  drugs, 
that  we  use  dally. 

In  1960.  Congress  passed  the  De- 
laney  clause  which  provides  that  any 
food  additive  or  color  additive  that 
causes  cancer  in  animals  or  humans 
must  be  banned.  There  should  be  no 
room  for  either  interpretation  or  as- 
sessment of  risk.  A  product,  once  de- 
termined to  cause  cancer,  must  be 
banned.  Why,  then,  has  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  refused 
to  remove  these  dyes  from  the  market 
although  legally  obligated  to  do  so? 
Are  we  not  responsible  for  assuring 
the  safety  of  our  consumers  by  elimi- 
nating these  known  cancer-causing 
dyes? 

I,  therefore,  join  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Edward  Pbohah.  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  resolution  that  legally 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  remove  these  dyes 
from  the  the  market. 


ON  THE  GUTTING  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  majority  of  the  House  voted  yester- 
day to  defeat  the  move  to  declare  the 
congressional  seat  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict vacant,  they  set  in  motion  a  series 
of  consequences  which  do  not  depend 
on  the  passions  of  the  participants. 

The  rightfully  elected  candidate 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
was  unseated  by  shuffling  around  the 
ballots  until  a  formula  was  found 
which  gave  some  momentary  semba- 
lance  of  reason  to  what  is  at  root:  a 
naked  exercise  of  power. 

New  law  has  been  made.  This  new 
law  that  the  House  majority  has 
passed  for  Hoiise  elections  is  anything 
but  certain.  To  whom  does  it  apply?  Is 
it  only  for  Minority  Members  who  win 
in  close  elections?  How  close  is  close? 
Nothing  in  the  new  dispensation  tells 
us.  The  damage  done  to  the  Members 
like  Mclntyre  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  has  been  done  to  the  franchise 
of  the  voters  of  the  Nation.  Who  now 
can  be  sure  that  his  vote  will  be  count- 
ed? Who  will  know  In  advance  the 
members  of  a  task  force  sent  to  re- 
count the  ballots?  Based  upon  what 
was  done  here.  State  election  officials, 
unrestrained  by  State  election  laws, 


can  return  us  to  the  days  of  the  big 
political  machines. 

Indiana's  election  laws  were  deemed 
insufficient  by  the  majority.  In  what 
way?  That  is  left  unclear,  perhaps  in- 
tentionally so.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Constitution  limits  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  setting  election  laws,  but  our 
friends  on  ths  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  silent  on  the  source  of  their  new 
power  to  create  national  election  laws. 
That  these  new  election  laws  will  be 
after  the  fact  is  too  trivial  a  point  to 
be  even  addressed. 


FARMING  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

(Mr.  McCURDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause financial  conditions  on  the  farm 
have  reached  such  an  extreme  low. 
many  people  are  moved  to  compare 
today's  farm  crisis  to  that  of  the 
1930'8.  However,  there  is  a  major  dif- 
ference. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  Wheat  Belt  was 
stripped  of  its  fertile  topsoU  by  the 
Dust  Bowl.  Everyone  in  Oklahoma 
learned  about  erosion.  We  also  learned 
how  to  do  something  about  it.  We 
planted  shelter  belts  of  trees  and 
changed  the  way  we  plowed  and  the 
way  we  planted.  Soon,  we  had  restored 
the  greatest  food  production  system  in 
the  world. 

Today,  the  crisis  originates  from  an- 
other source — one  which  our  food  pro- 
ducers are  helpless  against. 

Depressed  export  markets,  massive 
Federal  deficits,  high  real  interest 
rates,  high  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
inflated  price  of  production  equipment 
are  not  caused  by  farmers.  They  origi- 
nate in  Government  policy  and  Gov- 
ernment inefficiency. 

If  the  current  farm  crisis  is  to  be  re- 
solved. Congress  and  the  President 
must  plant  the  trees.  We  must  reverse 
these  ruinous  deficits  that  are  destroy- 
ing the  Farm  Belt. 


THE  SYSTEM  WORKED  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA-BUT  NOT 
IN  INDIANA 

(Bfr.  McMillan  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
personally  disturbed  by  the  outcome 
of  this  so-called  election  in  Indiana 
Eight,  because  the  final  margin  In  my 
race  was  321  votes. 

But  there  was  a  difference.  In  my 
case,  the  system  worked.  In  my  case, 
no  Democratic  task  force  was  appoint- 
ed to  come  into  North  Carolina  to 
decide  the  outcome. 

The  Democrat  election  boards  gover- 
nor and  secretary  of  state  in  North 
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Carolina  certified  me  the  winner— Just 
as  the  Republican  Governor  and  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Indiana  did  in  Rick 
Mclntyre's  situation. 

The  Democrat  controlled  task  force, 
seeking  to  "fairly"  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  election,  initially  decided 
to  count  each  and  every  ballot  cast  in 
the  race.  They  didn't.  If  this  House 
today  seats  Frank  McCloskey  without 
counting  the  last  32  ballots,  then  de- 
mocracy as  we  know  it  is  in  danger.  I 
fear  for  any  one  of  us  that  finds  him 
or  herself  in  a  close  race  next  year. 

As  a  closing  point,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  Democrat 
powerbrokers  in  this  House.  I  offer  my 
warmest  praise  to  those  19  Democratic 
Members  who  broke  away  from  those 
powerbrokers  yesterday  suid  voted  for 
fairness  in  vacating  the  disputed  seat. 

I  hope  more  of  you  will  put  fairness 
first  today. 


Reagan,  once  again,  is  worshipping  the 
false  bitch-goddest  of  war. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS  SUPPORT 
MOVE  FOR  NEW  ELECTION  IN 
INDIANA 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OF 
RELAUTY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just 
about  6  years  ago,  the  Somoza  regime 
of  Nicaragua  was  making  its  last 
stand.  After  50  years  of  corruption  and 
bestiality  by  the  Samoza  family  dicta- 
torship, Nicaraguans  had  had  enough: 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  tmtil 
Somoza  was  gone,  and  no  one  disputes 
that  the  revolution  that  ousted  him 
was  truly  a  popular  one. 

Two  years  later,  the  United  States 
was  waving  the  red  flag,  charging  that 
rebels  In  El  Salvador  were  getting 
arms  and  ammiuiltion  from  Nicaragua 
The  Reagan  administration  used  that 
rational  to  persuade  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees  to  fi- 
nance an  armed  opposition  group  that 
was  supposed  to  interdict  the  supposed 
arms  flow. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Congress 
doubted  the  practicality  of  the  CIA-fi- 
nanced armed  opposition.  If  arms 
interdiction  was  the  purpose,  why  rely 
in  clandestine  forces?  clearly,  the 
secret  force,  soon  known  as  Contras, 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
the  Nicaraguans.  The  Intelligence 
Committees,  soon  followed  by  the 
Congress,  adopted  the  Boland  amend- 
ments, which  were  Intended  to  restrict 
the  Contra  activity.  It  was  one  thing 
to  finance  harassment,  but  another 
thing  to  try  and  provoke  a  war. 

The  Defense  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1984,  announced  giving 
"excess"  war  planes  and  other  military 
materiel  to  the  CIA  for  use  against 
Nicaragua  We  were  condemned  by  the 
World  Court  for  mining  the  harbors  of 
Nicaragua  with  that  same  kind  of  ma- 
teriel. All  during  the  interim  President 
Reagan  was  declaring  inalterable  in- 
tention to  make  war  and  destroy  the 
Nicaraguan     Government.     President 


(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRL  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do 
the  following  newspapers  all  have  in 
common:  The  Bfilwaukee  Sentinal.  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Washington  Times,  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  De- 
troit News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  Ev- 
ansvllle  Press? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
each  of  these  newspapers,  and  many 
more,  have  editorially  called  for  a  new 
election  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Why,  you  might  ask.  should  newspa- 
pers as  diverse  as  these  care  about  a 
single  seat  in  a  single  district  in  Indi- 
ana? The  answer  is  simple.  They  know 
that  if  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  can  seize  a  seat  in  Indiana  by 
throwing  out  that  State's  election 
laws,  they  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Flori- 
da, in  Wisconsin— anywhere  In  the 
country. 

Every  voter  who  cast  a  ballot  for 
Congress  in  last  November's  election 
has  a  right  to  be  concerned  about 
what  this  House  1b  about  to  do  here:  to 
disenfranchise  voters  and  ignore  State 
election  laws  for  partisan  gain.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
the  consequences  of  such  an  action. 
Who  will  be  next? 


Sunday"  at  the  initiative  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Ranch  magazine. 
They  suggested  to  religious  leaders  in 
a  number  of  Southern  States  that  one 
Simday  be  set  aside  each  year  as  time 
for  a  special  reminder  to  their  congre- 
gations about  the  ethical  obligations 
of  all  people  to  serve  as  responsible 
stewards  of  the  land. 

In  1954.  the  publishers  of  the  maga- 
zine which  primarily  was  distributed 
in  the  South,  suggested  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts [NACD]  widen  the  observation 
of  Soil  Stewardship  Sunday  to  a  more 
national  level.  In  1955  NACD  accepted 
the  role  and  undertook  to  foster  the 
observance  on  a  nationwide  basis.  A 
year  later,  recognizing  possible  con- 
flicts with  Rural  Life  Sunday  and 
other  events  often  observed  on  church 
calendars.  Soil  Stewardship  Simday 
was  changed  to  Soil  Stewardship 
Week— begizmlng  always  with  the  fifth 
Simday  after  Easter  and  continuing 
through  the  sixth  Simday. 

The  Soil  Stewardship  Week  observ- 
ance, by  its  very  nature,  is  one  for  ev- 
eryone who  shares  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility under  God  for  the  care  of  soil, 
water,  and  the  other  vital  elements 
mnUng  up  our  environment.  In  my 
own  mind,  everyone  who  consumes 
food  or  wears  clothing  has  reason  to 
be  concerned  with  and  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  this  country's  natu- 
ral resource  base.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  with  me  in  recognizing  SoU 
Stewardship  Week  and  I  call  on  them 
to  actively  participate  in  the  many  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  taking  place  in 
over  3,000  conservation  districts 
throughout  the  country. 
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SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK, 
BlAY  12-19 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  May  12-19,  Ameri- 
cans around  the  country  will  mark  the 
observance  of  "Soil  Stewardship 
Week,"  with  the  theme  of  "Tomorrow 
Together." 

For  centuries,  men  and  women  have 
offered  thanks  to  God  for  the  priceless 
gifts  of  soil,  water,  air,  and  sunshine 
which  make  all  living  things  possible. 
The  world  as  we  know  it  could  not 
exist  without  a  fruitful  agriculture, 
and  agriculture  cannot  exist  without 
the  natural  resource  base  that  God 
has  so  blessed  this  Nation  with. 

In  puts  of  the  South  earlier  in  this 
century,  churches  and  congregations 
began  to  set  aside  the  fifth  Sunday 
after  Easter  as  "SoU  and  Soul 
Sunday."  Later,  1946,  this  designation 
was    changed    to    "Soil    Stewardship 


MAY  DAY 


(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
May  Day.  that  day  when  in  Red 
Square  one  can  visualise  the  spectacle 
of  tanks,  rockets,  and  hobnail  boots 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  totalitari- 
anism over  democracy. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fitting  day  that  if  it 
must  be  done,  the  denial  of  democratic 
principles  to  those  voters  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  occur. 

I  would  focus  attention  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues,  though,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  one  other  application  of  the 
word  "mayday."  It  is  an  international 
distress  signal  and  the  international 
distress  signal  is  coming  from  those 
forces  that  still  believe  in  democracy 
and  f reedouL 

I  think  I  can  hear  the  sound  from 
this  floor  today.  Mr.  Speaker— 
mayday.  mayday,  mayday. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PARTICIPA- 

TION ON  SPACE  STATION 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permlaaion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELfiON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  manned  space  station,  it  Is  an 
International  project,  and  as  evidence 
thereof  NASA  has  recently  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  covering 
the  preliminary  design  work  on  the 
U.S.  space  station  that  we  are  going  to 
construct  in  the  next  decade,  hopeful- 
ly by  1M2,  which  fittingly  is  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Columbus'  discovery  of 
the  new  world. 

This  signing  ceremony  marks  an 
early  milestone  in  what  could  be  one 
of  this  country's  most  ambitious  and 
exciting  space  projects,  a  permanently 
manned  space  station. 

But  that  ceremony  Is  also  tangible 
evidence  of  this  country's  resolve  to  In- 
clude the  International  community  as 
International  partners  in  this  major 
space  effort.  By  sharing  the  design, 
construction  and  ongoing  operating 
costs  of  the  space  station  with  the 
international  community,  we  can 
expand  the  capabilities  of  the  station 
and  increase  the  expected  return  on 
the  Investment  made  by  each  of  the 
participants. 

I  wanted  to  share  this  with  the  body, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  CORRECT 
INDIANA  ELECTION  ABUSE 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  last  chance  today  in  voting  on 
the  question  of  who  won  the  election 
In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana.  First,  when  we  look  at  how 
this  election  has  been  handled,  no  one 
I  think  will  contest  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  the  Judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  elections  of  its  Members. 

But  how  have  we  done  that  Job?  We 
have  the  constitutional  power,  but  are 
we  going  to  exercise  that  power  in  a 
fair  and  prudent  manner  or  are  we 
going  to  abuse  it? 

I  say  from  the  vote  yesterday  that 
the  majority  of  this  House  is  abusing 
the  power  In  this  case  granted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the 
Constitution. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  it,  and  I  know 
that  people  who  are  voting  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  are  convinced  that 
they  have  the  right  case  that  they  are 
supporting,  but  If  we  look  at  this  case 
and  all  Indiana  law  disregarded  and 
yet  every  other  Member  of  this  House 
has  been  elected  under  rules  set  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  that 
Member  was  elected.  We  have  disre- 


garded Indiana  law  and  we  accepted 
rules  made  up  by  the  task  force. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  clung  to 
State  law  In  the  seating  of  a  particular 
Member  from  North  Carolina  and  re- 
fused to  follow  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  which  de- 
clared that  law  unconstlutlonal— com- 
pletely appropriate  to  action  being 
taken  this  year  in  the  Indiana  case. 

Do  not  abuse  this  power.  Vote  for  a 
new  election. 


IMPOSITION  OF  EBiCBARGO 
AGAINST  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  liiARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  unilateral  Imposition  of 
a  trade  onbargo  against  Nicaragua  ap- 
pears to  be  guided  more  by  a  desire  to 
get  even  with  Congress  for  last  week's 
votes  than  a  thoughtfully  developed 
foreign  policy  initiative. 

Procedurally,  any  action  on  a  trade 
embargo  should  be  takoi  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Contadora 
group,  with  the  OAS,  and  with  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Substantively,  this  trade  embargo 
does  not  open  up  options  for  the  Nlca- 
raguans,  it  closes  them.  It  leaves  the 
Sandlniirtas  with  nowhere  to  turn  but 
to  Moscow.  It  pulls  the  rug  out  from 
imdemeath  Nlcaraguan  businessmen 
who  might  best  serve  as  a  responsible 
and  effective  opposition  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

But  my  greatest  concern  Is  that  the 
President  is  creating  a  situation  that 
may  make  direct  military  action  by 
the  United  States  more  likely  as  we 
drive  the  Sandinistas  further  into  the 
arms  of  Moscow. 

This  proposed  embargo  will  seriously 
harm  pluralism  in  Nicaragxia  as  well. 
The  people  most  hurt  will  be  the 
middle  class,  the  most  effective  inter- 
nal opposition  to  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  76  percent  of  manu- 
facturing In  that  country  Is  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  devastated  by  the  em- 
bargo. They  are  the  natural  allies  of 
the  United  States  and  we  will  emascu- 
late them. 

Mr.  DxLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
there  was  a  reference  to  my  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  about  the  rtght 
of  this  House  to  seat  Its  Members  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  speaker  yesterday  said  that 
throwing  out  5,000  votes  in  Indiana 
was  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
We  all  know  and  the  American  people 
know  that  there  are  recounts  done  in 
close  races  all  over  this  Nation:  These 
recounts  are  conducted  under  State 
laws,  not  the  Federal  election  laws 
that  seem  to  be  imposed  by  this 
House.  Under  State  laws,  these  votes 


are  counted  and  ballots  are  thrown 
out  if  the  Intent  of  the  voter  cannot  be 
established.  We  know  this.  The  Speak- 
er knows  this.  The  other  side  knows 
this. 

During  a  recount  by  a  State,  throw- 
ing ballots  out  is  a  very  ordinary  pro- 
cedure. 

We  also  know  that  leas  than  5,000 
ballots  were  not  counted  in  Indiana. 
That  Is  leas  than  2  percent  of  the  total 

ballots  cast  in  Tnrtl^n* 

Is  this  an  extraordinary  drctim- 
stance?  I  say  not.  The  extraordinary 
circumstance  Is  the  total  disregard  of 
this  House  for  the  Constitution  and 
something  that  we  all  hold  very 
sacred,  representative  government. 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  filed  a  bill  to  protect  those  who 
are  depending  on  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  those  paying  SociiU  Se- 
curity taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  com- 
pletely remove  the  Social  Security 
fund  from  the  Federal  budget  immedi- 
ately upon  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  action  is 
needed  to  guarantee  once  and  for  all 
that  Social  Security  benefits  will  be 
paid  to  people  as  they  become  eligible 
for  it  and  they  wlU  be  paid  as  long  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  to 
take  this  action  to  stop  those  who 
would  use  Social  Security  taxes  for 
purposes  other  than  Social  Security 
benefits.  Social  Security  taxes  are,  of 
course,  paid  to  fund  benefits  and  not 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Social 
Security  Is  not  In  deficit.  The  fund  is 
in  temporary  surplus  and  It  does  not 
add  to  the  deficit.  If  we  remove  Social 
Security  from  the  budget  and  let  it 
stand  alone,  we  can  keep  those  hands 
off  of  Social  Security  that  would  like 
to  use  It  for  other  purposes. 

I  would  invite  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  bill. 


THE  HOUSE  IS  OUT  OF  ORDER 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  came  of  age  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  in  April  1964,  I 
came  to  this  insiitutlon  as  a  young 
staff  member.  There  was  a  magic 
about  the  House,  a  real  luster.  But 
there  has  been  a  change.  Somehow, 
the  magic  is  slowly  evaporating.  The 
luster  is  gradually  tamlshic;  right 
before  our  own  eyes. 


There  is  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over 
this  Chamber. 

The  tolerance  level  Is  going  down, 
down,  and  down. 

Motives  are  being  questioned.  Integ;- 
rity  is  being  challenged.  Name  calling 
is  rampant.  Emotionalism  Is  at  a  fever- 
ish pitch,  with  all  too  frequent  nasty 
results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
do  a  little  soul  searching. 

CHearly,  and  sadly,  the  House  is  out 
of  order. 


CORRECTING  THE  ERROR  IN  IN- 
DIANA'S EIGHTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  because  we  still  have  some  time 
to  correct  the  error,  the  grievous  error 
that  occurred  yesterday.  Precisely  we 
have  this  day  to  reconsider  the  action 
that  took  place  yesterday. 

In  reconsidering,  I  would  urge  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  whether 
they  be  Republicans  or  Democrats,  to 
do  what  I  did.  Yesterday  afternoon  I 
walked  out  of  this  House  in  great 
dismay  and  Just  began  to  talk  to  the 
people  outside  of  this  Chamber.  I 
talked  to  people  on  the  streets,  be- 
cause I  think  sometimes  one  of  the 
flaws  that  we  make  here  is  we  get  all 
caught  up  in  our  academic  pursuit  of 
things,  we  talk  about  the  Constitution, 
we  talk  about  our  rules  and  our  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  but  we  do  not 
listen  to  what  the  people  have  to  say. 
So  I  started  talking  to  folks  who  knew 
I  was  a  Member  of  Congress;  they  did 
not  know  whether  I  was  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  think  about 
what  is  going  on  with  respect  to  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana"?  The  re- 
plies that  I  heard  I  think  are  typical 
of  the  replies  throughout  this  country. 
They  said  something  fimdamentally  Is 
unfair  about  what  is  going  on.  It  Just 
does  not  seem  right. 

In  closing  I  would  lu-ge  every 
Member  of  this  body.  In  this  vote,  not 
to  think  as  a  Republican,  not  to  think 
as  a  Democrat,  but  think  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  let  us  see  that  Justice  is  done. 
Let  us  be  able  to  go  back  out  and  talk 
to  our  constituents  and  say  that  we 
did  what  was  fair,  we  did  what  was 
right.  We  let  the  people  decide. 

I  call  for  a  special  election  and  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  reconsider 
the  fundamental  fairness  of  the  action 
taken  yesterday  in  refusing  the  voters 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  the 
right  to  decide  who  wiU  represent 
them  in  this  House. 


COUNTING  THE  BALLOTS  IN  IN- 
DIANA'S EIGHTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  House's  recount  of  In- 
diana's Eighth  District,  in  some  pre- 
cincts they  have  counted  more  ballots 
than  there  are  registered  voters.  By  ig- 
noring Indiana  law  we  are  In  effect 
stuffing  the  ballot  box. 

We  send  out  a  clear  message  with 
our  actions.  Stuff  the  ballot  box. 
Ignore  State  law.  And  this  House  will 
come  in  and  count  those  Illegal  and 
improper  votes. 

We  set  a  precedent  here  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  E:ighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. It  goes  into  every  single  congres- 
sional district  in  this  Nation  and  it 
says  ignore  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  not  above 
the  law  and  it  cannot  ignore  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


"MAYDAY"  PITTING  SYMBOL  OF 
HOUSE  ACTION  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRKJT 

(Mr.  ZSCHAU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
May  1— May  Day— a  day  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

As  oiu-  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
CURARE]  has  already  pointed  out,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  in  Red  Square 
there  are  great  festivities  because 
throughout  the  Communist  nations 
May  Day  is  a  celebration— a  celebra- 
tion of  tyranny. 

Mayday,  as  the  gentleman  also 
pointed  out,  is  a  signal  of  distress  and 
is  used  when  there  is  extreme  danger. 

It  seems,  therefore,  appropriate  that 
the  House  action  which  takes  place 
today  take  place  on  May  Day.  If  the 
recommendation  of  the  task  force  is 
accepted,  if  Mr.  McCloskey  is  seated.  It 
will  be  a  victory  of  tyranny  over  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  and  it  will  also  put 
our  Constitution  and  the  rights  of 
those  people  In  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  in  extreme  danger. 

It  does  not  have  to  be.  We  have  a 
choice.  We  can  decide  to  count  all  of 
the  ballots.  We  can  decide  to  call  for  a 
special  election.  If  we  do.  this  May 
Day  will  not  be  a  celebration  of  tyran- 
ny; it  will  be  a  celebration  of  democra- 
cy. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Prahk]  stated  that  he  more 
feared  Connecticut  than  Nicaragua  be- 
cause Connecticut  possessed  a  better 
industrial  base. 

Today,  I  understand,  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighah]  stated  that 
red  dye  No.  3  was  a  greater  threat  to 
the  American  people  than  Soviet 
tanks  rolling  through  Red  Square  this 
May  Day. 

My  colleagues,  this  trivializatlon  of 
the  Soviet  threat,  this  recent  rebuff  in 
this  House  to  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
Central  America,  this  "blame  America 
first"  attitude,  this  ostrich  behavior, 
how.  how,  I  ask.  given  all  of  this,  can 
certain  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  say  they  seek  to  move  their 
party  back  into  the  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  indicate  a 
drift  to  the  extremes  which  endangers 
not  only  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  the  future  of  this  country. 


PRIDE  OF  REPRESENTATION 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
to  the  well  to  address  my  colleagues, 
to  share  with  them  an  experience  I 
Just  had. 

One  of  our  responsibilities,  and  one 
that  I  am  sure  we  aU  take  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride,  is  to  meet  constituents 
almost  on  a  daily  basis. 

Today  I  had  an  eighth  grade  class 
from  Long  Island  come  and  visit  our 
Capitol. 

I  started  to  explain  to  them  that 
they  will  have  an  opportimlty  to  go  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  a  day  that  will  become  a 
rather  historical  day.  Further.  I  ex- 
plained the  situation  of  the  Eighth 
District  in  Indiana.  For  the  first  time 
in  6  years  and  5  months  I  was  less 
than  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body. 


COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


CALL  FOR  A  SPECIAL  ELECTION 
FOR  INDIANA'S  EIGHTH 

(Mr.  LE3rr  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
anticipate  a  preferential  motion  from 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  declare 
candidate  Frank  McCloskey  the 
winner  in  the  election  contest  for  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  [District. 

This  is  a  critical  vote  which  puts  to 
test  the  fundamental  rules  of  fairness 
and  law.  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  examine  all  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  disputed  election  care- 
fully. We  must  recognize  the  awesome 
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responsibility  we  hmve.  not  just  to  the 
two  individuals  involved  in  this  heated 
contest— but  to  the  voters  of  Indiana's 
eighth,  furthermore,  we  have  an 
equally  lmix>rtant  obligation  as  Repre- 
sentatives elected  by  and  for  the 
people  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  carried  out  fairly 
and  without  the  taint  of  partisan  poll- 
tics. 

Today,  the  Democrats  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  right  the  injustices 
which  have  been  committed.  I  can 
only  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  will  search  their  con- 
science for  what  is  right  and  fair,  and 
vote  accordingly.  To  determine  the 
outcome  of  this  election  based  on  par- 
tisan politics  is  wrong.  The  people  of 
Indiana's  eighth  should  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  decide  once  and  for  all 
who  should  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  failure  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  task  force  to  count 
all  the  votes  during  the  recount  is  a  se- 
rious Injustice  to  the  rules  of  fairness 
and  representational  government.  Edi- 
torials from  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  urging  Congress  to  place 
fairness  above  politics  by  calling  for  a 
special  election. 

The  Democrats  have  demonstrated  a 
blatant  abuse  of  power  throughout 
this  controversy.  This  will  come  back 
to  haunt  them,  because  the  American 
people  are  watching. 


PLEA  TO  DEMOCRATS  IN  THE 
HOUSE  TO  ANSWER  REPUBLI- 
CAN MAYDAY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  particularly  the  very 
honorable  gentleman  In  the  chair,  get 
this.  The  infamous  Tom  Hayden,  a 
member  of  the  majority  party  in  my 
State  legislature,  has  called  for  a  me- 
morial of  some  kind,  in  our  capital 
dty,  to  those  people  who  brought  this 
dty  to  a  standstill,  by  trashing  it,  to 
bring  about  a  nightmarish  Communist 
victory  over  all  of  Izulochlna.  Heaven 
forbid  it. 

Is  this  not  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  of  vitriol  and  arrogance. 
Would  Hayden's  memorial  to  dishonor 
be  a  ghastly  pile  of  bronze  sculls  to 
symbolise  the  demonic  genocide  in 
Cambodia  which  he  caiised  and  has 
yet  to  condemn? 

And  then  we  hear  today  in  this 
Chamber  that  red  dye  No.  3  is  equal  or 
worse  than  the  Red  Communist  tyran- 
ny oppressing  over  a  third  of  this 
world.  Maydayl  Maydayl 

Three  times  during  my  Air  Force 
career,  I  made  that  pilot's  plea  for 
help  over  what  the  military  calls  the 
guard  channel.  I  made  that  plea  while 
in  deadly  Jeopardy  and  quite  obviously 


it  had  three  happy  endings  because 
•  •  •  here  I  am. 

Here  to  implore  the  majority  side, 
"mayday,"  my  colleagues.  We  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship.  As  we  teach 
our  little  grandchOdren  to  say, 
"gimme  Ave."  we  extend  an  open,  five- 
fingered  hand  of  friendship,  do  not 
give  a  finger  back.  Extend  to  us  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  allow  us  reelec- 
tion in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

I  told  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CosLHOl  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  "Tony,  five  votes 
either  way  or  I  will  call  for  a  special 
election:  not  McCloskey  by  two,  not 
three,  not  four  but  at  least  five.  He 
said.  "I  hear  you.  we're  doing  our 
best."  True  story. 

Well,  the  task  force  got  to  three  and 
then  eked  out,  in  a  very  rotten 
manner,  the  fourth  vote,  but  that  is 
not  giving  us  the  five. 

Give  us,  please,  that  special  election. 
Answer  our  idea  for  help. 

We  do  want  a  happy  May  Day  here 
today.  We  do  want  to  be  unified.  Do 
not  give  a  day  of  shame. 

You  are  accomplishing  nothing 
when  you  kick  the  R^ubllcan  Party 
in  the  face. 

Mayday. 


D  1400 

THE  ISSUE  IS  ONE  OF  FAIRNESS 
AND  INTEGRITY  OF  OUR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL SYSTEM  OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(Mr.  SCHUETTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

tax.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion facing  the  House  on  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  election.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  call  and  the  need  of  a 
special  election,  not  out  of  emotion. 
This  is  not  an  issue  of  emotion.  This  is 
not  an  issue  of  partisanship.  This  is 
not  an  issue  of  politics. 

This  is  an  issue  of  fairness  and  this 
is  an  Issue  about  the  integrity  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

Rick  Mclntyre,  after  being  certified 
the  winner.  Is  now  the  victim  of  a  re- 
count that  was  never  completed.  At 
least  32  ballots  were  not  counted. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  the  people's 
House.  This  is  a  great  symbol  of  our 
Constitution.  We  should  not  desecrate 
the  Constitution  and  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  my  colleagues 
to  look  to  their  conscience,  to  have 
some  fairness  and  have  a  special  elec- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  OUR  UEUOCRA- 
CY  AND  FREEDOM  IS  ON  THE 
LINE  TODAY 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Members 
of  the  majority  party  will  come  today 
and  talk  on  the  floor  about  red  dye. 

Now  I  know  that  the  health  of  our 
iwople  is  very  important,  particularly 
our  young  people.  But  the  health  of 
our  democracy  and  freedom  is  on  the 
line  today.  We  come  to  another 
moment  of  truth.  Why  can't  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  admit  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake  and  that 
they  have  abused  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  long 
enough?  Those  people  have  suffered 
long  enough.  They  should  have  their 
rightful  representation  in  this  body. 

The  messages  that  we  are  getting 
today  and  that  we  got  yesterday,  that 
if  you  are  in  a  close  race  you  had 
better  be  a  Democrat:  the  second  mes- 
sage that  we  are  getting  is  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  count  for  anything. 

Today  the  people  who  vote  against 
having  a  special  election  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  are  voting  against 
democracy. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


ONCE  AGAIN  AN  EXERCISE  OF 
RAW  POWER  AND  PARTY  DIS- 
CIPLINE 

(Mr.  ARICETY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  saw  once  again  the  exercise  of  raw 
power  and  party  discipline  in  this 
Chamber  as  one  more  time  a  vote  was 
taken  for  a  cause  that  was  not  Just. 
During  the  debate  we  on  our  side  were 
admonished  to  have  a  sense  of  comity. 

Well,  there  is  a  sense  of  comity  here. 
tix.  Speaker,  and  if  I  were  not  so 
amused  by  it  I  might  be  crying. 

We  were  told  to  take  oiu-  limips  and 
to  get  on  with  business. 

Today  we  see  the  majority  Members 
getting  on  with  business  of  such  im- 
portance as  red  dye  No.  3. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  red  dye  No.  3  is  not  as 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  America 
as  a  Democratic-controlled  task  force 
in  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


HOPE  DIMS  THAT  FAIRNESS 
WILL  PREVAIL 

(Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks). 


Mr.  NIELBON  of  Utah.  Mr.  4»eaker, 
on  January  3.  when  the  Members  of 
this  body  were  sworn  in.  little  did  I 
dream  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  would  try  to  totally  circiunvent 
the  democratic  process  by  stealing  a 
seat  from  the  duly  elected  and  certi- 
fied winner  of  the  election  and  instead 
seat  the  loser  of  that  election. 

Since  Mclntyre  had  won  by  34  votes, 
certainly  a  recotmt  was  warranted. 
When  it  became  clear  that  Mclntyre 
had  also  won  the  recount  by  a  much 
larger  margin,  a  task  force  was  set  up 
which  Ignored  Indiana  election  laws 
and  the  valid  certification  of  the  elect- 
ed Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
had  already  won  with  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  Indiana  law.  He  also  won 
with  a  strict  interpretation  of  Indiana 
law  as  demanded  by  his  opponent.  Put 
yourselves  In  the  place  of  Mi.  Mcln- 
tjrre  and  Imagine  how  you  would  feel 
if  your  seat  were  taken  from  you  after 
you  had  been  legally  and  constitution- 
ally elected  and  certified  by  their 
States.  Most  of  all  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  have  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right 
and  seat  the  man  that  has  been  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana. 

Since  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
the  votes  to  seat  the  loser  of  the  elec- 
tion there  is  little  hope  that  democra- 
cy, fairness  and  Integrity  can  preyalL 
But  if  it  does  not.  the  real  losers  will 
be  the  democratic  process,  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 


SOMETHING  SBOSLUS  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing smells  in  the  House.  In  fact, 
something  stinks. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  it  comes 
from  the  rotting  carcass  of  what  was 
once  our  proud  tradition  of  represent- 
ative government:  representative  gov- 
ernment based  on  decisions  by  the 
people  has  been  replaced  in  this  House 
by  decisions  of  Washington  politicians 
who  are  willing  to  lie,  cheat,  and  steal 
in  order  to  give  the  loser  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  seat. 

Do  most  Democrats  care?  Listen  to 
them  hiss. 

Do  they  think  the  people  matter  as 
they  go  about  desecrating  the  winning 
of  a  House  seat? 

The  Speaker  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Times  calls  the  uproar 
from  the  House  over  the  Mclntyre 
matter  "one  of  the  silliest  things  that 
I  have  heard." 

How  unbelievably  sad  that  someone 
so  insensitive  to  the  public  will  should 
be  so  powerful. 


WE  DO  NOT  ACCEPT  POLITICS 
IN  COUNTING  OF  VOTES 

(Mr.  HUNTER  adced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remartcs.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  place  for  pure  politics  in  many  areas 
of  our  duties  as  Representatives.  I 
think  the  American  people  accepted 
the  politics  of  redistricting.  of  gerry- 
mandering several  centuries  ago.  We 
accept  the  politics  of  f!«itip«tign«  for 
Congress  and  we  accept  the  place  of 
politics  in  allocating  positions  of 
power  in  this  House. 

We  do  not  accept  politics  in  counting 
votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  God  bless  the  19  Demo- 
crats who  held  their  sacred  support  of 
the  Constitution  above  the  favor  of 
their  party  bosses. 


REQUEST  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE  FOR  1  MINUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Mttbtha].  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yortt.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

PASLIAMBIITAST  mQUIXT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
not  correct  that,  having  given  one  1- 
mlnute  speech,  the  gentleman  is  not 
entitled  to  a  second  1-mlnute  si>eech 
today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
the  custom,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dowhxt]  has  had  a  1- 
mlnute  speech. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have. 


THOSE  WHO  USE  THE  WORDS 
"CHEAT,  LIE,  STEAL"  DO  A 
GREAT  DISSERVICE  TO  THIS 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi*. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  are  planning  a  sjon- 
bolic  walkout  after  the  vote,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  give  you  some  quick  media 
instructions,  because  I  am  advised  by 
the   camera   people   out   there   that 


unlen  you  get  out  there  by  3  o'elodc 
the  media  feeds  may  be  late  and  the 
Sun  may  be  low  and  you  don't  want 
any  of  that  to  han>en  because  you  all 
want  to  amiear  on  camera  and  in  the 
best  light  and  you  also  want  to  make 
the  media  deadlines. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  let  me 
■ay  that  those  who  use  the  words 
"cheat,  lie,  steal"  do  a  great  disservice 
to  this  House. 


HOUSE  SEATS  BELONG  TO  THE 
CONSTITUENTS  IN  EACH  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  instructed  by  an  exi>ert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  heady  atmos- 
phere of  this  environment  we  tend  to 
forget  that  seats  in  this  body  belong  to 
the  constituents  of  each  district— that 
we  are  only  representatives  of  their 
right  to  participate  In  the  process  of 
governing  ourselves. 

Today  the  majority  in  this  House 
will  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of 
the  people  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
never  envisioned  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  usurp  the 
rights  of  people  to  choose  their  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Congress. 

The  only  people  entitled  to  settle 
the  controversy  in  Indiana  should  be 
the  voters  in  the  Eighth  District  with 
a  special  election. 


I  AM  CONCERNED  ABOUT  WHAT 
HAPPENS  IN  THE  DAYS  THAT 
FOLLOW 

(Mr.  HENRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Siieaker,  there  is  a 
train  coming  down  the  tracks  and  no 
one  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  knows 
how  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Always  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
too  late  at  this  point  to  switch?  Yes- 
terday several  Members  on  the  majori- 
ty side  told  me  that  had  they  only 
known  on  January  3  where  that 
motion  was  inevitably  leading  us  they 
would  have  voted  otherwise. 

Just  as  inevitably  as  you  have  placed 
yourselves  with  that  vote  on  that 
motion  on  January  3,  just  as  surely 
then  those  of  us.  all  of  us  who  took 
the  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  this  Naticm 
are  placed  on  an  inevitable  track  of  op- 
position to  what  is  happening. 

We  are  in  a  situation  of  inevitabO- 
ities  and  conflicts  on  the  hand  of  both 
parties. 
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BCr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  for  not 
only  what  happens  to  this  House 
today  but  for  what  will  happen  tomor- 
row and  the  days  that  will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  and  lastly,  I 
would  appeal  to  your  own  personal 
pride,  I  would  appeal  to  your  many 
years  of  long  and  distinguished  service 
to  our  country,  and  ask  you  whether 
you  wish  to  preside  over  the  Chamber 
in  your  last  term  of  office  as  Speaker 
when  its  repute  is  brought  into  dis- 
honor. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


D  1350 

FREE  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
EIGHTH  DISTRICT  TO  CHOOSE 
THEIR  REPRESENTATIVE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permlasion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  brought  shame 
on  itself  and  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  proceed  and  seat  Mr. 
McCloskey  in  the  face  of  legal  State 
certification  of  his  opponent.  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  and  after  all  the  confusion 
and  anxiety  over  the  Irregular  vote 
counts  in  the  past  f^w  months,  is  to 
reject  precedent  and  the  rule  of  law. 
and  to  ignore  equity  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  have  trampled  on  the  basic 
tenets  of  democracy  by  your  use  of 
ham-handed  majority  rule  or  else. 

But  the  damage  is  not  irretrievable. 
Free  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  to 
choose  their  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  a  new  special  election. 


THE  BASICS  OP  THE  INDIANA 
ELECTION  DISPUTE 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  iurtions 
both  yesterday  and  during  this  session 
with  regard  to  the  counting  of  the 
votes  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
by  the  actions  of  this  House.  Damage 
has  been  done  to  both  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  to  the  X5B.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Much  has  been  said.  I  will  take  this 
minute  to  bring  us  back  to  the  basics.  I 
think  that  much  of  the  frivolity  and 
some  of  the  frivolity  that  we  heard 
earlier  is  a  big  part  of  the  problem. 

Basic  No.  1:  The  entire  process 
which  began  on  January  3  is  clearly 
outside  the  Constitution,  and  is  out- 
side the  authority  of  this  House.  That 
is,  the  people  of  Indiana  are  provided 
by  the  Constitution  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  terms  of  their  elections, 
and  elect  their  representatives. 

No.  2:  The  so-called  recount,  then, 
should  never  have  taken  place  at  all. 


or  no  recount  by  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  recount  only  by  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

No.  3:  There  was  a  clear  abuse,  then, 
by  the  task  force  in  setting  the  rules 
to  favor  the  particular  outcome  during 
the  count.  That  is,  counting  votes  only 
until  a  predetermined  outcome  was 
successful,  and  then  stopping  to  count 
those  votes. 

Last,  I  would  take  1  minute  to  com- 
mend those  19  courageous  Democrats 
who  voted  the  other  way  yesterday. 


INDIANA  ELECTION  DISPUTE 
ISSUE  NEEDS  TO  BE  FCX:T7SED 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  there  is  something 
going  on  here  that  Just  does  not  look 
good  to  the  American  public. 

President  Reagan  is  not  a  devil,  and 
Tip  OT^nix  is  not  a  devil,  either.  We 
are  sort  of  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
fact  that  we  happen  to  be  all  Ameri- 
cans. Now,  there  were  32  ballots  that 
were  contested,  but  if  you  look  at  all 
the  State  laws,  those  32  ballots  would 
have  been  thrown  out. 

If  this  task  force  would  have  found 
Mclntyre  to  be  the  winner  by  one 
vote,  I  would  have  come  on  this  floor 
as  a  E>emocrat  and  voted  and  talked  to 
my  colleagues  about  seating  him. 

Now  we  have  got  budget  deficit  prob- 
lems and  many  other  problems.  I  am 
not  making  light  of  this  situation,  but 
I  do  not  like  Democrats— and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  taken  cheap  shots  at 
the  President,  and  if  we  are,  we  had 
better  stop  it.  I  do  not  like  Republi- 
cans taking  shots  at  an  honorable 
Speaker. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  that  in  the 
process  before  we  divide  this  country 
even  more  than  perhaps  is  a  little  bit 
funny  right  now,  with  a  growing  rate 
of  poverty  that  is  reflecting  that  of 
the  1960'8.  Perhaps  we  should  put  In 
fociis  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
today;  this  is  not  a  game,  this  is  a  very 
important  process,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


larity  of  carrying  out  Indiana  law,  and 
that  there  were  some  serious— get  this 
one — there  were  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  fairness  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Well,  the  delay  in  the  certification 
occurred  because  It  was  necessary  to 
get  a  court  order  to  force  the  Demo- 
cratic county  clerk  to  correct  tabula- 
tions of  precinct  totals. 

Indiana  law  was  regularly  carried 
out,  which  is  much  more  than  you  can 
say  for  the  Panetta  task  force.  There 
are  far  more  serious  questions  today 
about  the  fairness  of  the  task  force 
and  its  rule. 

You  have  failed  by  your  own  rules. 
The  people  of  Indiana,  Indiana's 
Eighth  District,  have  the  right  to  seat 
their  own  representative. 


TASK  FORCE  RULES  WERE  NOT 
REGULARLY  CARRIED  OUT 

(Mr.  MAC:K  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  right;  this  is  a  serious  question, 
and  it  is  one  that  they  should  have 
considered  when  they  brought  this 
matter  up  on  January  3. 

It  was  on  January  3  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  pointed  out  his  concerns 
about  the  certification  of  Rick  Mcln- 
tyn.  He  raised  questions  about  the 
timeliness  of  the  certificate,  the  regu- 


COUNT  THE  32  ABSENTEE 
BALLOTS 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  lot  of  emotion  that  has  been 
spilled  over  the  issue  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  make  one 
last  appeal  for  reasoned,  nonemotional 
consideration  of  this  issue,  particular- 
ly on  the  part  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues as  they  come  down  to  the  final 
votes  today. 

We  are  talking  about  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness, a  sense  of  propriety  that  is 
Judged  not  only  in  this  body,  but 
around  this  country  by  the  people  who 
write  about  it  in  the  press  and  the 
people  who  read  about  it. 

The  facts  that  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
apparent  are  that  rules  were  adopted 
by  the  task  force,  and  I  think  what- 
ever you  think  the  Judgments  of 
people  differed  on  it,  but  those  rules 
ought  to  be  applied  even-handedly.  If 
there  are  going  to  be  10  unnotarlzed, 
unopened  absentee  ballots  coimted, 
the  other  32  should  be  counted. 

If  that  sense  could  be  brought  into 
this  process  and  Lf  when  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  vote  on  that  occurs  later 
today  It  could  be  adopted.  I  think  a  lot 
of  the  emotional  steun,  despite  all  the 
other  considerations,  could  be  taken 
out  of  this  issue. 

The  press  uniformly  around  this 
country  who  see  this  much  more  ob- 
jectively and  dispassionately  than  we, 
have  called  either  for  a  special  elec- 
tion or  for  the  coimting  of  these  bal- 
lots. We  have  a  chance  to  count  them 
today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  to  look  at  this  impassion- 
ately  and  vote  when  the  opportunity 
presents  Itself,  to  let  us  count  those 
unopened,  unnotarlzed,  32  absentee 
ballots.  We  do  not  know  who  they 
voted  for,  but  we  ought  to  count  them. 
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GIVE  THE  PEOPLE  OP  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  DISTRICT  THE 

CHANCE      TO      ELECT      THEIR 
OWN 

(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  thousands  of  words  that  have 
taken  place  here  since  January  3,  are 
hopefully  going  to  come  to  an  end 
today.  The  issue  will  not  end. 

I  am  asked  most  frequently  in  Indi- 
ana one  question:  "Why  don't  you  do 
something  about  that  terrible  problem 
that's  happening  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana?" 

The  people  of  Indiana  are  not  naive; 
they  are  honest,  law-abiding  people, 
but  they  cannot  imderstand  how  this 
issue  has  become  such  a  partisan  one. 
They  do  not  understand  how  this 
House  could  be  so  critical  of  the  stat- 
utes of  Indiana  pertaining  to  Its  elec- 
tion laws:  how  we  could  be  critical  In 
this  House  of  the  way  the  election  was 
conducted,  and  yet  to  send  a  task  force 
to  Indiana  that  committed  many  more 
irregularities  and  mistakes  than  the 
election  officials  In  Indiana. 

Now  I  am  not  blaming  the  chairman 
of  that  task  force,  or  am  I  calling 
names  of  anyone.  I  think  you  have  all 
on  the  Democrat  side  been  caught  up 
somewhat  in  this  political  situation; 
the  partisanship,  the  polarization. 

After  the  vote  yesterday,  several 
Members  said.  "I  wish  we  could  vote 
with  you.  But  you  people  caUed  lis 
Democrats  so  many  names  we  were 
left  no  choice."  I  think  that  you  can 
count  on  one  hand  the  people  on  your 
side  that  are  resi>onsible  for  us  getting 
in  this  dilemma,  but  all  are  now  ex- 
pected to  support  those  few. 

It  is  not  going  to  end  today;  I  am 
sorry,  I  wish  it  were.  I  wish  there  was 
some  way  it  could  be,  and  there  is  one 
way,  and  that  is  to  give  the  people  of 
Indiana  the  opportunity  to  elect  their 
own,  and  not  have  their  representative 
selected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


ACCEPTANCTE  OF  STATUE  OF 
JEANNETTE  RANKIN  OF  MON- 
TANA BY  SPEAKER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR. 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary 1958,  McCall's  magazine  published 
an  article  written  by  a  young  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. He  had  earlier  published  "Profiles 
in  Courage,"  and  he  titled  this  article 
"Three  Women  of  Courage."  I'd  like  to 
quote  from  that  article  now: 

Many  eyes  in  the  gallery  now  fell  curious- 
ly upon  a  woman— the  first  woman  In  histo- 
ry to  have  been  seated  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Jeannette  Rankin,  Republican  con- 


greanroman  from  Montana— only  36  years 
of  age.  an  attractive  slender  figure  with 
light  brown  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes— was  al- 
ready accustomed  to  the  stares  of  onlookers 
and  the  whispers  of  cynics.  She  realised 
that  her  status  as  the  first  conircss woman— 
at  a  time  when  most  women  were  sUll  not 
permitted  to  vote— marked  her  for  special 
attention,  however  much  she  strove  to  be 
Just  another  freshman  member  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  not  a  woman  who 
slirank  from  hard  and  difficult  tasks.  Cover- 
ing every  inch  of  her  vast  Montana  district, 
much  of  it  on  horseback,  spending  more 
time  in  kitchens  and  parlors  than  In  meet- 
ing halls  or  political  headquarters,  she  had 
entered  without  fear  in  the  heretofore  all- 
male  world  of  politics— and  done  it  success- 
fully. 

AlcHig  with  most  of  her  colleagues— and 
President  Wilson  himself— «he  had  success- 
fully campaigned  on  a  position  of  noninter- 
vention. She  was  a  pacifist  who  In  those  less 
complex  dajrs  did  not  resist  the  label  of  "iso- 
lationist"—and  she  did  not  believe  tliat  this 
war  would  end  all  wars. 

The  New  York  Times  editorialized 
that  her  vote  was  "almost  final  proof 
of  feminine  incapacity  for  straight 
reasoning." 

While  she  was  the  object  of  scorn, 
she  was  Indeed  a  tower  of  strength. 

She  proved  to  America  that  women 
in  public  office  could  be  strong  In 
their  convictions,  powerful  in  senti- 
ment and  firm  in  belief. 

And  she  proved  that  they  could  not 
be  pushed  around. 

Jeannette  Rankin  opened  the  doors 
of  political  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
can women  and  as  Speaker  I  am  hon- 
ored—and very  pleased— to  accept  this 
statue  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  become  part  of  the 
Statuary  Hall  collection  of  the  X3J&. 
Capitol  Building.* 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  THE  JEANNETTE 
RANKIN  STATUE  BY  THE  CON- 
GRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  her 
mother's  name  was  Olive;  her  father's 
John.  He  was  bom  144  years  ago,  now, 
the  son  of  Scottish  immigrants. 
Olive— Olive  Pickering  taught  school 
in  New  Hampshire.  She  met  John 
after  separately  they  had  set  out  for 
that  place  out  West  called  Montana. 
Married,  they  lived  at  134  Madison 
Street  In  Missoula,  when  they  weren't 
at  the  Ranklns'  place  6  miles  north- 
east of  town. 

That  school  teacher  mother  and  en- 
trepreneurial, father  giilded  seven 
children— including  their  oldest 
daughter  Jeannette  toward  Independ- 
ence, toward  Individual  cou»ge. 
"Grace  under  pressure,"  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway defined  it. 


Jeannette  spent  many  days  at  the 
place  north  of  Miwioula  and  later  at 
her  brother  Wellington's  place  east  of 
Helena.  Her  hours  at  wortc  and  play  at 
those  ranches  taught  her  much  about 
the  myth  in  that  phrase  "the  weaker 
sex." 

Miss  Rankin  taught,  for  a  short 
while,  in  Whlthall;  and  at  24  years  of 
age  went  East,  later  returning  to  Mon- 
tana with  a  memory  burned  by  the 
sight  of  rotting  urban  neighborhoo<te. 
the  poor,  the  disposed. 

Jeannette  Rankin,  who  within  a 
decade  was  to  walk  the  national  politi- 
cal stage,  was  collecting  herself. 

Off  to  San  Francisco,  away  to  im- 
merse herself  in  west  coast  reform. 
Next,  to  Seattle  and  the  discovery  of 
women's  suffrage— the  audacity  of  po- 
litical change. 

Back  to  Montana,  Jeannette  was 
near  her  30th  year,  now,  collecting 
herself:  Watching  out  for  others  by 
protecting  her  own  soul.  She  had 
walked  in  the  slums  of  New  York  City, 
talked  with  Boston's  poor,  been  ener- 
gized by  the  variety  that  was  San 
Francisco,  handed  out  pamphlets  on 
the  comers  in  Seattle,  lectured  from 
the  hood  of  her  Model  T  and  the  back 
of  her  horse,  saw  women  use  the  ballot 
in  New  Zealand,  and  watched  the  chil- 
dren of  Butte's  widows.  Neither  Jean- 
nette Rankin  nor  this  Nation  would 
ever  be  the  same  again. 

She  realized  and  brought  us  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  an  individual  in  this 
democracy  carrying  out  her  con- 
science. "It  is,"  she  told  us,  "altogeth- 
er fitting  and  proper  that  a  mother  be 
at  the  bedside  of  her  child,  sick  with 
typhoid  fever,  it  is  also  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  for  the  mother  to  go 
into  the  public  forum  to  eradicate  the 
causes  of  typhoid  fever,"  and  America 
listened. 

And  Jeannette  Rankin  said,  "the 
American  woman  must  be  bound  to 
American  obligations  not  through  her 
husband's  citizenship,  but  through  her 
own."  and  America  learned. 

And  Jeannette  Rankin  said.  "As  a 
woman  I  can't  go  to  war  and  I  refuse 
to  send  anyone  else." 

And  America  learned  that,  oh,  how 
we  learned  that. 

And  she  said,  "the  goal  is  to  make 
Congress  more  representative  of  the 
people.  We  worked  hard  for  the  right 
to  vote.  Now  we  need  to  work  hard  for 
someone  to  vote  for"— America 
learned. 

Miss  Rankin  was  90,  had  been 
living- working— In  Georgia  and  Cali- 
fornia. She  thought  about  another 
campaign  for  Congress.  That  would 
have  been  good  because  it  was  1970. 
America  needed  to  collect  itself  again. 

After  92  years,  92  vigorous,  produc- 
tive, activist,  controversial,  crusading 
years  Jeannette  Rankin  died,  in  the 
spring— this  month.  May  1973. 
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And  America  remembered  her 
Baying,  "small  use  will  it  be  to  aave  de- 
mocracy for  the  race,  if  we  cannot  save 
the  race  for  democracy." 

Miss  Jeannette  Rankin  had  helped 
America  collect  Itself.* 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
privileged  motion  at  the  desk  which  I 
offer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoBKT  moves  that  the  House  do  now 
mdjoum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CoBKTl. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cobkt)  there 
were— yeas  37,  nays  41. 

a  1400 

Mr.  COBET^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  182.  najrs 
243.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  881 
TEAS— 183 


Archer 

Fish 

MnCandless 

Armey 

Franklin 

MeTioUum 

T»«^>»«»»i 

Frenael 

McOade 

BarUett 

Oallo 

McCwen 

Barton 

Oekas 

McOrath 

Balonan 

Oilman 

MeKeman 

BenUey 

Otncrlch 

McKlnney 

BeiTUter 

Ooodllng 

McMillan 

BUlnkli 

Oradlson 

Meyers 

BUley 

Oreen 

Michel 

Boriilert 

Orsn 

Mmcr(OH) 

Boulter 

Orotben 

Miller  (WA) 

Bresux 

Bammerachmldt 

:  Mollnsji 

Broomfleld 

Hansen 

Monson 

Hartnett 

Moore 

BroyhlU 

Hendon 

Moorhead 

Burton  (IN) 

Henry 

Callahui 

HUer 

Myers 

CampbeU 

Hints 

Iflelson 

Carney 

Holt 

03rlen 

Chmodler 

Hopkins 

Oaley 

Cbappie 

Horton 

PM^ard 

Cheney 

Hunter 

Parrts 

Cllnser 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

CoaU 

Irelam 

Petri 

Cobey 

Jeffords 

Porter 

Coble 

Johnson 

PurseU 

Coleoian  (MO) 

Kaaich 

QuiDen 

Oombert 

Kemp 

Regula 

Conte 

Kindness 

Rldse 

Coushlln 

Kolbe 

Rlnaldo 

Coorter 

Kramer 

Rltter 

Crals 

LAaomanlno 

Roberts 

Crane 

IMtM. 

Rofeis 

Dannemeyer 

Leach  (lA) 

Roth 

Daub 

T,ent 

Roukema 

Davis 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Del^y 

Lewis  (FL) 

RiHlri 

DeWlne 

Ugtatfoot 

Sazton 

DlcklnKXi 

UYinfiton 

Sehaefo' 

DtoOuanU 

Loeffler 

8rhnelder 

Doman(CA) 

Lott 

Schuette 

Dreler 

Lowery(CA) 

Scbulie 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Eckert(NT) 

Luncren 

Shaw 

Edward!  (OK) 

Mack 

Shumway 

Emenon 

Madlsan 

Shuster 

Evans (lA) 

Marlenee 

Snjander 

PaweU 

Martin  (n.) 

Skeen 

Fiedler 

Martin  (ITY) 

Slaughter 

Fields 

McCain 

8BUth(in:> 

smith  (NH> 

Stump 

Weber 

amlth  (NJ) 

Sundqulst 

WhltehuTst 

%wtth,  Denny 

Swaensy 

Whlttaker 

Smith.  Robert 

SwIndaU 

Wolf 

SDOwe 

Wortley 

Snyder 

Taylor 

WyMe 

SokHBon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Younc(AK) 

VsDder  Jagt 

Tounc  (FL) 

Staiweland 

VuoanoTleh 

Zschau 

Strang 

Walker 
NAYS-243 

Ackenoan 

Frank 

Nowak 

Addabbo 

Frost 

Dakar 

Akaka 

Fuqua 

Obeistar 

Alexander 

Oarda 

Obsy 

Anderson 

Oaydos 

Olln 

Andrews 

Oejdenson 

Ortls 

Annunslo 

Oephardt 

Owens 

Anthony 

OibboiM 

PanetU 

AMdesate 

OUekman 

Pease 

Aapin 

Oonmlas 

Penny 

Atklm 

Oordon 

Pepper 

AuColn 

Oray(IL) 

PerkliM 

Barnard 

Oray  (PA) 

PIrkle 

Barnes 

Ouarinl 

Prloe 

Batas 

HaU(OH) 

Raniel 

BedeU 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ray 

BeiloMan 

Hall.  Sam 

Reld 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Beraan 

Hatcher 

Robinson 

BeriU 

Hawkins 

Rodlno 
Roc 

Wnff 

■ilMr 

Roemer 

Boland 

Heftal 

Rose 

Booer(TN) 

Hertel 

Rostenkowakl 

nonlar(MI) 

Howard 

Rowland  (OA) 

Banker 

Hoysr 

Roybal 

Bonki 

Hubbard 

Russo 

Boaeo 

Hushes 

Sabo 

Boucher 

Hutto 

Savage 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Brooks 

JenktiM 

Schroeder 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Schumer 

Bruce 

Jones  (OK) 

Sharp 

Bryant 

Jones  (TN) 

Shelby 

Burton  (CA) 

Kanjorskl 

Slkonkl 

Bustsmsnte 

Kaptur 

Stslsky 

Byron 

Kastenmeler 

Skelton 

Carper 

Kennelly 

Slattery 

Carr 

Klldee 

Smith  (FL) 

Chappell 

Klecska 

Smith  (LA) 

Clay 

Kolter 

Solara 

Coeltoo 

Kostmayer 

Spratt 

Coleman  (TZ) 

LaFalce 

St  Oermaln 

CoUliM 

I«ntos 

Staggers 

Conyers 

Leath(TZ) 

SUIllngs 

Cooper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Stark 

C:oyne 

Lehman  (FL) 

Stenholm 

Crockett 

Lelaod 

Stokes 

Daniel 

Levin  (MI) 

Stratum 

Darden 

I/evlne(CA) 

Studds 

Daschle 

Uplnakl 

Swift 

de  laOarsa 

Lloyd 

Synar 

Dellums 

Lont 

Tallon 

Derrick 

Lowry(WA) 

Dicks 

Luken 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dlzon 

Lundlne 

Torres 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

TorrloelU 

Dorgan(ND) 

Manton 

Towns 

Dowdy 

Markey 

Trafleant 

Downey 

Martlnes 

Trailer 

Durbtn 

Matsul 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Mavroules 

Valentine 

Dymally 

UmmoM 

Vento 

Dyson 

MeCurdy 

Vladosky 

larly 

Wi-Hiifh 

Volkmer 

Bckart(OH) 

Mlfcnl«H 

Walgren 

■dsar 

MUter  (CA) 

Watklns 

Uwards(CA) 

Mlneta 

Wazman 

BxUsh 

MltcheU 

Weiss 

Eidielch 

Moakley 

Wheat 

BvusdL) 

MoUohan 

Whitley 

naetn 

Montcomery 

Wtaltten 

rtrtn 

Moody 

Wilson 

Feishan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wirth 

FUppo 

Mraaek 

Wise 

Florlo 

Murphy 

Wolpe 

FDclletU 

Murtha 

Wright 

Foley 

Hatcher 

Wyden 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal 

Tatas 

Ford(TN) 

Nelson 

Tatron 

Fowler 

NlchoU 

Toung  (MO) 

DtngeU 

Ounderaon 

Buefcaby 


NOTVOTINO— 8 

Mica  Weaver 

Rahall  Williams 

Selberllng 


Mr. 

their 


D  1410 

Mr.        APPLEGATE        and 
THOMAS  of  Oeorgla  changed 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  reject- 
ed. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


RELATING  TO  ELECTION  OF  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  146)  relating  to 
election  of  a  Representative  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ra.  146 

tUaolved,  That,  based  on  a  reooimt  of 
votes  In  the  election  of  November  6,  1984, 
(»nducted  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1, 
Ninety-ninth  Congreas.  agreed  to  January  3, 
1985.  the  House  of  Representatives  deter- 
mines that  Prank  McCloskey  was  duly  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Representative  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
and  Is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress. 

D  1420 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  raise  a  question  of  consideration 
and  demand  that  the  Chair  put  the 
question.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Blr. 
Wright].  The  question  Is,  Will  the 
House  now  consider  House  Resolution 
146? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  242,  nays 
185,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  89] 
YEA8-242 


Ackerman 

BedeU 

Breaux 

Addabbo 

BellenMMi 

Brooks 

Akaka 

Bennett 

Brown  (CA) 

Ateaaoder 

Berman 

Brace 

Anderson 

BevUl 

Bryant 

Andrews 

maggl 

Burton  (CA) 

Annunalo 

Boggs 

Anthony 

Boland 

Byron 

Applegate 

Boner  (TN) 

Carper 

Aapin 

Bonior(MI) 

Carr 

AtUiM 

Chappell 

AuColn 

Bonki 

Clay 

Barnard 

Rnsno 

c;oelho 

Barnes 

Boucher 

Bates 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Oockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  laOatsa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (XL) 

FasceU 

Faalo 

Feighan 

Fltppo 

Florio 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

ftost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Olbbons 

OUekman 

Oonzalez 

Oordon 

Oray(IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Ouarinl 

Ball  (OH) 

BamUton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 


Archer 

Armey 

Ba<1ham 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUIrakIs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

CaUahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 


Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mszsoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlfciil«kl 
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So  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  146. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1440 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Califorlna  [Mr.  Panxtta]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frznzkl]  for  purposes 
of  debate  only,  and  I  yield  myself  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  privileged  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  you  is  for  seating 
and  it  is  made  pursuant  to  the  action 
of  the  House  taken  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 1.  It  is  based  on  actions  of  the 
task  fon%  as  weU  as  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  full  House  Administration 
Committee. 

House  Resolution  1  was  adopted  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  238  to  177.  It 
referred  the  question  of  who  had  the 
right  to  the  seat  In  the  Eighth  District 
in  Indiana  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Pursuant  to  that  vote,  the  commit- 
tee organized  and  appointed  the  task 
force,  made  up  of  three  Members. 

Between  February  6  and  April  18  the 
task  force  adopted  a  series  of  proce- 
dures, rules  and  other  memoranda  to 
conduct  a  recount  of  the  election  in 
the  Eighth  District.  That  recount  was 
conducted  by  GAO  auditors.  The  offi- 
cial tally  of  that  recount  was  present- 
ed to  the  task  force  on  Monday,  April 
22,  by  the  director  of  elections. 

The  full  House  committee  received 
the  official  tally  on  Tuesday,  April  23. 


The  official  tally  that  was  presented 
by  the  director  of  elections  gave  Mr. 
McCloskey  116,645  votes  and  Mr. 
Mclntyre  116,641  votes. 

Pursuant  to  the  responsibility  that 
was  placed  on  the  task  force  and  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to 
determine  who  received  the  moat  votes 
based  on  the  official  tally  provided  by 
the  GAO  auditors  and  the  director  of 
elections,  it  is  the  recommendation 
that  Mr.  McCloskey,  therefore,  be 
seated.  That  was  approved  by  the  task 
force  and  approved  by  the  full  House 
Administration  Committee  on  April 
23. 

As  you  know,  a  full  report  based  on 
the  actions  of  the  task  force,  the  views 
of  the  task  force  both  on  the  majority 
and  the  minority  side  was  prepared 
and  that  has  been  provided  now  to  all 
Members. 

My  colleagues,  the  arguments  on 
this  issue  are  well  presented  in  the 
report  and  the  backup  material.  The 
issue  was  fully  debated  yesterday  on 
the  House  floor,  based  on  the  motion 
to  vacate  the  seat  and  call  for  a  spe(cial 
election. 

I  would  again  ask  the  Members  to 
please  look  at  the  facts  that  are  pre- 
sented in  that  report. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  and 
a  great  deal  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge that  has  been  presented  here, 
but  what  I  ask  the  Members  in  Imple- 
menting a  very  serious  responsibility 
imder  the  Constitution  is  please  look 
at  the  facts  that  are  presented  In  the 
report.  I  think  the  conclusion  from 
that  report  is  that  the  procedures 
were  Indeed  fair,  that  they  were  devel- 
oped largely  in  cooperation  with  the 
minority,  that  the  rules  were  Justified 
by  House  precedent  and  they  were  im- 
plemented in  line  with  House  prece- 
dent all  the  way  down  the  road,  that 
the  GAO  auditors  and  the  director  of 
elections  conducted  a  fair  and  credible 
recount  of  all  the  votes  that  were  pre- 
sented in  the  Eighth  District,  all  of 
the  ballots  that  had  been  cast,  and 
that  the  legitimate  winner  of  that 
election  should  now  be  seated. 

In  summary,  let  me  also  personally 
thank  the  individuals  that  were  in- 
volved in  this  recount.  This  was  diffi- 
cult responsibility  for  all  who  have 
been  Involved.  I  want  to  thank  in  par- 
ticular the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee for  his  cooperation  and  support 
during  this  entire  effort.  I  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
FszMZXL]  for  his  support  during  the 
operations  of  the  task  force. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  that  task  force,  both  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [lii.  Clat],  who  were  always 
diligent  in  attending  all  the  task  force 
hearings,  both  here  and  In  Evansvllle, 
IN.  and  although  there  were  disagree- 
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ments.  they  continued  to  work  to  see 
that  the  process  was  completed. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  the  staff  in- 
volved on  both  sides  who  worked  so 
hard  and  diligently  in  trying  to  com- 
plete this  very  difficult  process. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
House  was  given  a  very  difficult  and 
uncomfortable  responsibility.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  make  judgments  on  issues 
like  this,  but  under  the  Constitution. 
we  are  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  election 
returas  and  qualifications  of  our  own 
Members.  That  is  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have  and  one  that 
must  be  exercised  carefully. 

The  task  force  and  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  in  implement- 
ing that  responsibility  implemented  it 
fairly,  impartially,  and  honestly.  We 
now  present  to  you  the  results  of  the 
recoimt  that  were  accomplished  by  the 
task  force  and  the  auditors. 

No  one— no  one  regrets  more  deeply 
than  I  that  the  final  result  of  counting 
the  votes  in  the  Eighth  District  in  In- 
diana were  as  close  as  they  were,  no 
one  regrets  that  more.  It  would  have 
been  far  easier  had  either  candidate 
won  by  100  or  more  votes,  but  that  is 
not  the  way  it  turned  out  according  to 
the  recount 

Should  the  closeness  of  that  vote,  as 
close  as  it  was.  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
all  the  results,  be  a  Justification  for  re- 
jecting those  results,  or  more  impor- 
tantly, be  a  basis  to  reject  the  voters 
who  cast  their  votes  on  election  night 
in  the  Eighth  District?  Are  they  not 
due  some  respect  by  virtue  of  going  to 
the  polls,  those  that  cast  valid  ballots, 
are  they  not  to  be  respected  for  the 
votes  that  they  cast  on  election  night? 

It  seem*  to  me  that  those  votes 
should  be  counted,  that  those  votes 
were  cast  and  that  as  a  result  of  that, 
Mr.  McCIoskey  won.  We  know  very 
well  that  if  Mr.  Mclntyre  won.  he 
would  be  seated. 

I  ask  us  to  do  the  same  for  Mr. 
McCIoskey. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
VucAHOvicH],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  simply  say  that  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PRENZXL.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Thomas],  the  sole  Republican 
member  of  the  2-to-l  task  force. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  read  out  of 
printed  material,  waiving  rule  XXX. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1450 
Mr.   THOMAS    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 


to  note  we  are  here  today  because  of 
the  big  lie.  And  that  is  that  there  was 
a  question  over  who  the  people  had 
chosen  in  Indiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  election  night. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  who  won.  Just  as  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  plot  or  a  conspiracy 
going  on.  I  think  there  has  just  been 
an  amairfng  series  of  unintended 
errors,  of  Inadvertent  comments. 

Prom  day  one  in  this  Congress  the 
Democrats'  comments  have  referred  to 
recoimt  night,  not  to  election  night 
Just  yesterday  on  this  floor  the  major- 
ity leader,  in  speaking  out  about  what 
happened,  indicated  that 

So  the  question  Is,  did  the  House  do  the 
right  thing  In  havliig  s  recount?  Someone 
aaid  yesterday  In  debate  that  the  only 
reason  for  the  constitutional  provision  that 
we  be  the  judge  of  our  own  elections  Is  to 
guard  against  eztraordtnary  dmimitanres, 
and  this  gratleman  concluded  there  had 
been  no  extraordinary  drcumstanoes  In  the 
Indiana  case. 

The  majority  leader  went  on  to  sajr 

Well.  I  suggest  that  there  was  truly  and 
extraordinary  drcumstanee  when  almost 
5.000  American  dttens  were  disenfran- 
chised on  »*f>int/— nti—  and  their  votes  were 
not  counted. 

Mr.  Majority  Leader,  that  was  the 
recount  not  the  election.  The  certifi- 
cate was  based  upon  the  election,  not 
the  recoimt. 

Of  the  22  task  force  rules,  every  one 
of  them  counted  ballots  that  were  In- 
valid tmder  Indiana  law.  When  you 
compare  the  number  of  votes  election 
night  with  the  nimiber  of  votes  in  the 
committee  report  under  the  task  force, 
and  subtract  the  tabulation  errors,  the 
difference  is  91  votes.  And  every  one 
to  the  22  niles  of  the  task  force  admit- 
ted ballots  that  were  illegal  under  In- 
diana law.  And  the  difference  between 
election  night  and  the  task  force's  re- 
count after  correction  for  tabulation 
errors:  191  votes. 

Two  hundred  thirty-three  thousand 
votes  were  counted  election  night, 
233,000  votes  were  counted  by  the  task 
force.  Your  error  has  been  corrected. 

From  day  one  of  this  Congress  there 
has  been  a  systematic  although  unin- 
tended and  inadvertent  stream  of  com- 
ments to  create  the  impression  that 
Republicans  played  games  in  Indiana. 
I  thought  for  a  few  days  that  the  sec- 
retary of  state's  name  in  Indiana  was 
Mr.  Republican,  it  was  so  important  to 
imderscore  the  fact  that  the  secretary 
of  state  was  a  Republican  and  that  the 
Governor  was  a  Republican. 

Just  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ciat],  said  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  and  I  quote: 

I  assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  black 
voters,  and  that  was  30  percent  of  the  total 
black  vote  In  that  District,  that  were  disen- 
franchised under  the  recotmt,  the  Republi- 
can-controlled recount  •  •  *. 

Vanderburgh  County  had  a  recount 
commission  made  up  of  three  individ- 
uals, two  of  them  Democrat,  one  Re- 


publican. Nine  of  the  fifteen  counties 
were  controlled  by  Democrats. 

Error  corrected. 

There  were  errors  made  election 
night,  yes.  The  county  clerk  from 
Olbson  County.  Mr.  Luts.  double 
counted  a  precinct.  I  asked  him,  "Tou 
said  you  saw  the  sheet  and  there  were 
two  20th  precincts  out  of  the  37  pre- 
cincts shown  on  election  night?" 

"Mr.  Luta.  That  is  when  I  knew 
something— it  wasn't  perfect  I  noticed 
it" 

I  said.  "Why  did  you  sign  your  name 
to  a  certiflcate  when  you  knew  the 
count  wasn't  perfect?" 

Mr.  Luts  said.  "I  done  just  like  aU 
the  other  cleiiES.  You  take  the  smnma- 
ry  sheet— that  is  what  the  purpose  was 
for.  We  are  in  a  hurry.  We  want  to 
And  out  what  people  are  getting  to 
these  votes.  You  understand  what  I 
am  saying?  The  totaL" 

I  said.  "Does  Indiana  law  require  you 
to  submit  the  very  next  day  a  total? 

Mr.  Lutz  said.  "No,  not  the  very  next 
day." 

That  is  at  page  297  of  the  transcript. 
Mr.  Lutz  admitted  that  he  transmitted 
an  Imperfect  totaL  Mr.  Lutz  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  that 
total  was  Incorrect  the  county  judge 
was  asked  to  order  the  Democrat 
county  clerk  to  correct  it.  The  Judge 
refused.  The  county  Judge  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat. It  was  not  imtil  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  ordered,  ex- 
hibit A  in  the  minority  report,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  determined 
that  an  error  had  occurred  in  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  "The  clerk  of 
Olbson  County  is  ordered  within  48 
hours  of  receipt  of  this  order  to  pro- 
ceed pursuant  to  statute  to  certify  the 
proper  results  of  the  election  in  ques- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Indiana."  The  supreme  court 
had  to  order  the  Democrat  judge  In 
Olbson  County,  and  the  Democrat 
county  clerk  to  correct  the  error. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  supreme 
court  was  ordering  Democrats  to  cor- 
rect an  error  Mr.  McCIoskey  was  in 
State  court  demanding  that  that  court 
rule  that  the  only  way  to  correct  the 
error  was  to  have  a  complete  recount. 
While  at  the  same  time  he  was  in  Fed- 
eral court  arguing  that  he  should  be 
certified  as  the  proper  winner  in  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  District 
based  upon  the  erroneous  total  of  elec- 
tion night. 

There  were  errors  election  night. 
Were  they  corrected?  Yes.  There  was  a 
full  accoimting  of  the  votes  election 
nightl  Was  there  a  winner  election 
night?  Yes.  Was  the  winner  Mclntjrre? 
Yes.  Did  this  House  honor  his  valid 
certificate?  No. 

We  are  here  today  through  a  series 
of  ftmnjjng  coincidences.  A  Democrat 
clerk  forwards  the  wrong  total  and  re- 
fuses to  correct  it.  A  Democrat  county 


judge  refuses  to  order  the  Democrat 
clerk  to  correct  his  total. 

Even  though  the  Indiana  State  Su- 
preme Court  orders  the  error  correct- 
ed and  a  true  total  is  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  then  to  the 
House  Clerk,  the  Democrat  leadership 
is  apparently  confused,  does  not  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  elec- 
tion night  and  the  recount  and  it  asks 
the  House  not  to  honor  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre's  valid  certificate. 

And  this  House,  on  a  straight  party 
vote,  238  Democrats  vote  to  send  It  to 
House  Administration.  A  task  force  is 
created  with  a  2-to-l  Democrat  majori- 
ty. Democrats  on  the  task  force  vote  2- 
to-1  to  quit  counting  when  McCIoskey 
is  ahead. 

House  Administration,  by  a  straight 
Democrat  vote,  sends  this  resolution 
to  the  floor. 

And  soon,  with  only  Democrats 
voting  in  favor  of  seating,  Mr.  McCIos- 
key will  become  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  quite  a  streak  of  coinci- 
dences, even  for  you  folks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  has  consumed  8  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4^  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  Administration  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnt- 
zio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  public  debate  over  de- 
ciding the  winner  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  I  have  not 
spoken.  Certainly  as  a  Democrat,  I 
would  hope  that  Mr.  McCIoskey  would 
win  the  seat.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  my 
first  and  only  goal  was  to  make  certain 
that  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, your  committee,  operated  in  as 
fair  a  manner  as  possible. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  task 
force  report.  I  made  no  statements.  On 
the  floor  yesterday  I  made  no  state- 
ments. And  my  statement  today  is  not 
a  partisan  one  designed  to  advocate 
the  seating  of  any  candidate. 

In  January,  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  was  assigned  the  task 
by  this  body  of  preparing  a  report 
with  recommendations  on  the  outcome 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. It  was  not  a  Job  that  I  welcomed, 
but  one  that  you  assigned  to  my  com- 
mittee. That  night  in  reflecting  aa  the 
assignment.  I  decided  that  because  of 
the  closeness  of  the  race  and  the  su- 
percharged emotions  surrounding  it. 
the  committee  must  operate  on  the 
highest  ethical  plane.  When  I  appoint- 
ed the  task  force  I  gave  them  no  spe- 
cial partisan  instructions  but  rather 
gave  the  task  force  and  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panxtta],  a  free  rein.  I  made  available 
to  the  task  force  whatever  funds  and 
personnel  were  necessary  to  conduct 
the  recount. 


Some  may  feel  that  the  task  force 
did  not  reach  the  proper  conclusion.  I 
am  not  here  to  debate  that  point.  I  do 
feel  that  the  task  force,  dealing  with 
one  of  the  closest  political  races  in  our 
history,  operated  in  an  honorable 
manner. 

I  commend  the  three  members  of 
the  task  force— the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pahttta].  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clat],  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas],  as  well  as  the  recount  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Shumway. 

While  others  of  us  were  performing 
our  political  duties  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  our  constituent  duties  in  our 
districts,  these  three  gentlemen  were 
forced  to  spend  hundreds  of  hours  of 
their  own  time  working  on  the  task 
force  report. 

Members  of  Congress  have  so  little 
free  time,  and  I  know  the  most 
common  complaint  in  this  body  is  the 
limited  amount  of  time  we  have  to 
spend  with  our  families  and  loved 
ones.  Yet  these  three  gentlemen  gave 
up  himdreds  of  hours  of  their  time  to 
complete  a  task  that  I  am  certain  not 
a  single  Member  of  this  House  would 
want. 

The  many  staff  people  who  assisted 
the  task  force  also  are  due  our  praise, 
as  are  the  representatives  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Accoimting  Office  who  assisted 
the  task  force.  These  people  worked 
many  hours  that  they  could  have 
spent  with  their  families  or  in  other 
more  enjoyable  springtime  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  job 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration did  on  its  assignment,  and  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  task 
force. 

Before  the  final  vote  is  taken  on  the 
Eighth  District  Congressional  seat.  I 
want  to  let  the  members  of  the  task 
force  know  that  they  have  performed 
a  valuable  service. 

It  is  easy  for  Members  of  both  sides 
to  criticize  specific  actions  of  the  task 
force,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  have 
wanted  to  trade  places  with  a  member 
of  the  task  force.  It  is  a  lot  harder  to 
go  out  and  do  the  work  and  be  faced 
with  tough  decisions  hour  after  hour. 

1  cannot  let  this  contested  election  epi- 
sode draw  to  a  close  without  letting 
the  members  of  the  task  force  know  of 
my  appreciation  for  their  efforts. 

In  closing  let  me  make  this  request. 
No  matter  what  your  feelings  are 
about  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict's seat,  please  join  me  in  express- 
ing appreciation  of  this  body  for  the 
hard  work,  long  hours,  and  devotion  to 
duty  put  forth  by  Mr.  Pahstta,  Mr. 
Clat,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

D  1500 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coblb]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


The  34  votes  were  enlarged  to  418 
votes;  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana 
certified  the  Republican  candidate, 
tSi.  Mclntjrre,  as  the  winner  Mr. 
McCIoskey,  the  Democrat  candidate, 
did  not  allege  fraud  or  other  illegal  ac- 
tivity surrounding  the  election. 

Yet  Mr.  Mclntyre's  418  margin  of 
victory  was  not  enough.  Perhaps  500 
votes  will  be  insufficient  2  years  from 
now.  Perhaps  5.000  will  be  insufficient 
5  years  from  now. 

Some  have  said,  "Why  all  the  fuss 
over  one  seat."  One  seat  will  not  emas- 
culate the  Republicans  nor  apprecia- 
bly strengthen  the  Democrats.  The 
one  seat  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
the  main  point.  The  main  point  is  the 
course  that  was  charted  and  pursued 
in  the  name  of  fair  play  and  equity. 
Fair  play  and  equity,  indeed;  the 
words  fair  play  and  equity  were  severe- 
ly tarnished  by  this  Chamber. 

A  dark  cloud  hangs  heavy  over  this 
House.  And  if  Mr.  Rick  Mclntyre  is 
denied  his  seat  that  cloud  will  not  dis- 
appear. 

In  Biblical  times  some  martyrs  who 
suffered,  had  to  endure  pain  inflicted 
by  thorns  and  thistles.  Some  have  pro- 
claimed that  Rick  Mclntyre  is  plagued 
by  thorns  and  thistles. 

Horns  and  whistles  might  be  more 
appropriate.  Horns  and  whistles  that 
are  indigenous  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
carnival  because  I  fear  those  who  were 
the  architects  of  this  Indiana  fiasco 
more  readily  resemble  carnival  barkers 
rather  than  Biblical  martyrs. 

The  ship  of  fairness  is  bound  for  the 
shoals  and  reefs  to  destruction.  This 
disaster  can  be  avoided  by  not  denying 
Rick  Mclntyre  the  seat  he  won. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6%  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  Bill 
Mauldin  cartoon  in  1945,  a  little  boy 
was  giving  a  report  in  school  and  he 
said,  "And  so  my  conclusion  is  that 
wars  is  impossible  unless  both  sides  is 
right" 

When  you  have  a  very  close  election 
as  we  seldom  have  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  you  are  right  at  the 
ragged  edge  of  democracy.  A  great 
deal  of  discipline,  a  great  deal  of  self- 
restraint  Is  required. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  couple  of  words 
about  the  disputed  ballots  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana. 

As  I  see  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  fall 
into  two  categories.  The  first  category 
of  disputed  votes  are  those  which  were 
cast  by  citizens  who  in  every  respect 
met  their  obligations,  did  their  duties 
and  cast  their  ballots,  but  ballots 
which  were  thrown  out  because  of 
errors  made  by  election  officials. 

Under  the  Indiana  ancient,  and,  I 
think,  somewhat  crazy  statute,  such 
errors  by  election  offldals,  even 
though  they  do  not  call  into  question 
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the  validity  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
dtlaens,  under  that  ancient  Indiana 
law  the  entire  votes  of  a  precinct  can 
be  vitiated  by  a  technical  error  upon 
the  part  of  the  precinct  offldal  in  that 
prednct. 

Twiag<Ti*  what  the  literal  translation 
of  that  law  could  lead  to,  if  anybody 
even  knew  about  it.  Hardly  anybody  in 
Indiana  even  knew  it  was  still  on  the 
books.  And.  by  the  way,  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives  Just  voted  94 
to  6  to  repeal  it  and  overruled  it, 
having  a  similar  power  as  that  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  XJS,  House,  In 
Judging  an  election  contest  this  very 
year. 

Imagine  what  the  literal  application 
of  that  law  could  lead  to.  Let  us  take 
an  overwhelmingly  Republican  pre- 
dnct where  most  of  the  folks  vote  Re- 
publican. Here  Is  a  Democratic  official 
at  that  precinct  who  would  Just  as 
soon  not  have  that  precinct  counted  In 
the  final  tally.  So  he  or  she  makes  an 
acddental  technical  error.  Under  the 
Uteral  interpretation  of  that  law  all 
the  votes  of  that  precinct  could  be 
thrown  out. 

It  could  be  worked  exactly  the  same 
way  the  other  way  around. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  question  is 
not  paramount  in  this  debate  today.  I 
think  most  people  do  agree  that  that 
statute  is  very  bad  and  that  the  Indi- 
ana Republican  majority  in  the  house 
of  representatives  there  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  here  did  the  proper 
thing  in  exercising  the  plenary  author- 
ity awarded  by  the  constitutions  to 
those  respective  bodies. 

The  other  category  of  contested 
votes,  the  ones  being  discussed  here 
today,  are  absentee  ballots.  That  cate- 
gory of  controversy  has  to  do  with  the 
duty  of  the  individual  dtizen.  When 
you  go  to  a  precinct  to  cast  your  vote 
you  are  required.  No.  1,  to  be  there  on 
time.  If  you  get  there  1  hour  late  or  5 
minutes  late  you  are  not  permitted  to 
cast  the  vote.  You  have  not  met  your 
duty  to  be  there  on  time. 

No.  2,  you  are  required  to  sign  the 
polling  book  in  the  presence  of  elec- 
tion officials. 

In  the  case  of  absentee  ballots  theo- 
retically the  same  thing  applies.  Tou 
must  be  there  on  time  with  your 
ballot,  not  postmarked  but  it  must  be 
there  on  election  day.  That  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  get  it  there. 

No.  3,  you  must  have  signed  the 
equivalent  of  the  polling  book  in  the 
presence  of  an  official  known  as  a 
notary  public. 

In  the  cases  of  32  disputed  ballots 
that  was  not  done.  They  are  Intrinsi- 
cally, not  malum  prohibitum  but 
Tw*iiiwi,  in  se.  they  are  Intrinsically  il- 
legal ballots.  But  were  not  10  of  those 
illegal  ballots  counted?  Yes.  they  were. 
I  tell  my  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
Pahxtta]  I  think  he  was  mistaken  In 


supporting  the  counting  of  those  10 
baUots. 

Next  question:  Once  you  have  count- 
ed those  10  Illegal  ballots,  why  not 
count  the  other  32  illegal  ballots?  I 
cannot  tell  you.  during  my  days  as  a 
police  officer,  how  many  times  I  heard 
that  same  argument  when  I  was  on 
traffic  "There  went  three  guys  going 
40  miles  an  hour.  Why  are  you  stop- 
ping me?" 

"I  wasn't  able  to  Bt<v  the  others."  or 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  not  Justifica- 
tion for  further  illegality. 

D  1610 

Now,  I  hear  it  said  that  the  task 
force  was  happy  enough  to  overrule 
Indiana  law  in  one  Instance  but  not  in 
another,  and  I  point  out  to  you  that 
the  task  force  only  overruled  Indiana 
law  In  one  instance.  It  supported  Indi- 
ana law  in  a  variety  of  instances,  in- 
duding  the  law  requiring  registration 
of  voters,  the  law  requiring  presence 
at  the  polling  place  on  time,  and  so  on. 

Now  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  aU  af- 
fection for  my  coUeagues.  my  fellow 
dtlaens  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  think 
history  tells  us  that  there  is  a  faction 
among  our  Republican  friends:  I  think 
it  could  be  described  best  by  a  faction 
that  hates  the  word  conservative  be- 
cause it  sounds  too  liberal. 

A  faction  which,  somehow  or  an- 
other, seems  to  assert  its  rightness  in- 
evitably, and  It  may  be  right;  maybe  it 
is  right  by  far,  but  the  remarkable 
thing  about  that  faction.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  that  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Re- 
public, it  has  never  lost  an  election.  It 
has  had  a  few  stolen  from  it,  but  it  has 
never  lost  an  election— not  to  the 
Democrats,  not  even  to  other  Republi- 
cans. 

In  1952,  that  faction  lost  the  Texas 
primary  to  Dwight  Eisenhower,  but  it 
said  no.  we  didn't  lose  it;  Ike  stole  the 
election.  leading  Edward  R.  Murrow  to 
say  to  this  reporter,  "It  would  seem  as 
traditional  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
as  for  a  fight  manager  to  yell  'We  was 
robbed.'" 

Now,  I  want  you  listen  to  these 
words:  In  our  campaigns,  no  matter 
how  hard  fought  they  may  be,  no 
matter  how  doae  the  election  may 
turn  out  to  be,  those  who  lose  accept 
the  verdict  and  support  those  who 
win.  Who  said  that?  Richard  M.  Nixon 
on  January  6.  1961.  standing  at  that 
Ijodium.  announcing  that  be  had  lost 
the  election  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

However,  the  faction  in  1961  said 
that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  lose  the  elec- 
tion to  John  P.  Kennedy;  they  con- 
duded  that  John  P.  Kennedy  stole  it. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consvune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Craits]. 


■XMOVAL  or  iiAifz  or  tmam  as  cospokboi 

or  HJL  Tt.  HJL  T«.  An  HJl.  134B 

Mr.  CRANE.  VLi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the    gentleman    from    Oregon    [Mr. 


RoaisT  P.  SiciTB]  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  coaponsors  of  HJl.  75.  HJl. 
76.  and  HJl.  1S45  and  replaced  as  of 
today  with  Mr.  Roukt  C.  Smtth  of 
•New  Hampshire.  Mr.  RoBsar  P.  Smith 
of  Oregon  was  inadvertently  added  to 
that  bill  Instead  of  the  Robkkt  C. 
Smtth  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRENZELk  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
IVi.  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Mma]  and  following  that 
I  yield  IH  minutes  to  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

HXLLUl. 

BCr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  Just  been  conceded  by  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  that  there  was 
an  error  in  counting  10  ballots  In  Indi- 
ana. Because  of  that,  I  think  it  is  good 
basis  to  say  that  the  margin  of  error 
of  only  four  votes  is  good  reason  that 
this  should  not  happen  today. 

The  precedents  for  the  counting  of 
those  baUots  has  been  used  by  the 
House,  the  task  force.  In  Roush  versus 
Chambers  in  1061,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  went  out  and 
counted  the  ballots. 

There  is  one  difference.  When  they 
came  back  with  their  count,  there  was 
never  a  criticism  or  question  about 
how  they  counted  the  ballots  in  Indi- 
ana. It  was  not  questioned.  You  cer- 
tainly cannot  say  that  this  time. 

It  is  unfair,  I  think;  it  is  a  tragedy, 
really,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  sorry  day  today,  but  most 
importantly  it  is  a  sorry  day  for  a 
friend  of  ours.  Prank  McCloskey. 
taking  his  seat  today  under  this  cloud. 
Because  imfortimately.  Mr.  McClos- 
key. who  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  have 
known  him  longer  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  you  I  am  sure,  but  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  Member  who  was 
not  elected  by  his  constituency  but  se- 
lected by  the  House,  and  that  Is  too 
bad  for  a  fine  gentleman  like  Mr. 
McCloakey. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  today  on  this 
issue.  It  is  a  vote  that  should  not  be 
taking  place  in  this  House.  I  have  not 
been  a  party  to  Illegal  acts  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  today. 

Mr.  HTT.T.TB  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  constitutional  Im- 
plications inherent  in  this  debate  over 
the  E^hth  District  of  Indiana.  We've 
also  spent  considerable  time  talking 
about  the  mechanics  of  the  recount, 
the  ballots  which  should  or  should  not 
be  coimted.  and  the  partisanship 
which  has  overshadowed  clear  and 
reasoned  debate. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  on 
behalf  of  my  home  State  and  more 
than  a  half  million  Hoosiers  who  have 
yet  to  be  represented  in  the  09th  Con- 
gress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  they  are,  in  a  world, 
disillusioned.  They  wonder  what  kind 
of  people's  House  this  is  that  its  Mem- 
bers can  vote  to  deny  them  their  right 
to  elect  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
can  serve  in  this  body  without  suspi- 
don. 

They  wonder  why  the  House  insists 
they  be  represented  by  a  man  who 
many  in  this  Chamber  believe  lost  the 
election.  They  wonder  how  effective 
any  Representative  can  he  with  this 
sword  hanging  over  his  head. 

I  know  I  would  have  great  reserva- 
tions about  taking  my  seat  in  this 
House  under  these  conditions.  I  think 
many  of  you  would  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  want  to  make  this 
right.  They  want  another  chance  to 
elect  their  Representative  on  the  same 
terms  by  which  all  of  us  were  elected. 

1  think  they  deserve  that  opportunity 
Just  as  their  Representative  deserves 
the  right,  as  we  have,  to  sit  in  this 
Chaml>er  as  the  imchallenged  choice 
of  our  constituents. 

I  have  always  tried,  in  my  15  years 
here,  to  vote  my  conscience.  Some- 
times that  has  meant  differing  with 
my  party's  position  on  some  tough 
issues.  But  I  have  done  that  and  I  will 
do  it  again  if  I  think  it's  right. 

I  turn  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  say  to  them:  Here 
Is  a  clear  vote  of  conscience.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  do  what  all  great  Democrats 
have  advocated  throughout  our  histo- 
ry. Let  the  people  decide. 

It  is  not  too  late.  Our  actions  of  yes- 
terday can  be  reversed  by  defeating 
the  motion  on  the  floor  today.  But  it 
is  our  last  chance  to  do  what  Is  right. 

Please,  let  us  not  fail. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pbznzkl] 
for  the  inspiration  you  have  been  to  us 
who  believe  in  this  cause  so  much. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  words  ex- 
changed in  the  House  the  past  few 
months.  Many  Members  on  the  Demo- 
crat side  of  the  aisle  have  spent  time 
lamenting  and  regretting  what  they 
call  our  strident  partisanship  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Just  to  those  Members  who  have 
spoken  in  that  way,  let  me  say  that  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  we  view  your 
words  as  purposefully  confusing  and 
intent  on  avoiding  the  facts. 

Yesterday,  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  said  that  the  test 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  work 
of  the  task  force  is  one  of  reasonable- 
ness. I  agree,  but  is  the  result  reasona- 
ble? Why,  of  course,  it  is  not. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  when  all 
of  the  ballots  that  were  cast  on  elec- 
tion night  are  counted,  Mclntjo^  won 
by  34  votes.  He  won  a  State-supervised 


recount  by  418  votes.  Yet,  on  those  oc- 
casions you  said  that  it  was  too  close; 
Indiana  law  Is  too  confusing;  and  you 
said  most  of  all,  count  all  the  ballots. 
We  have  Just  heard  today  where  10 
ballots  were  counted  and  yet  32  more, 
similarly  situated,  ballots  were  not 
counted;  and  Mr.  Shumway  himself 
said  those  ballots  should  have  been 
counted. 

Then  yesterday,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  task  force  on  the  majority  side 
said  that  our  call  for  a  special  elec- 
tion—the Republican  call  for  a  special 
election— could  be  considered  by  some 
as  "racist."  That  is  a  quote  from  Mr. 
Clat  "could  be  considered  by  some  as 
racist." 

That  is  sheer,  sheer  demagoguery.  It 
is  untrue,  it  Is  dishonest.  And  you  ask 
how  our  side  can  get  emotional  on  this 
issue. 

I  think  history  is  going  to  judge  this, 
and  I  look  forward  to  history's  verdict 
on  this  issue. 

The  mere  statement  that  we  are 
racist  shows  that  you  are  not  really 
being  reasonable.  History  will  Judge 
that  the  task  force  recount  was  not 
proper;  the  outcome  was  not  reasona- 
ble, and  that  the  majority  action  was  a 
subterfuge  and  a  deliberate  denial  of 
democracy. 

ponrr  or  pkrsoiial  PKrvn.aoi 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  gentleman  accused  me  of  accus- 
ing him  of  being  a  racist. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman  cannot 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  gentleman  called  my 
name  and  accused  me  of  calling  him  a 
racist. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman  cannot 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  gentleman  cannot 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege 
while  the  House  is  considering  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mlssoiul. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  colleague 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  misrep- 
resented my  remarks  of  yesterday 
when  he  acctised  me  of  calling  Repub- 
lican members  "racist."  I  did  not  make 
that  statement  and  the  Cohgbcssiohal 
RccoRD  of  April  30,  1985,  will  confirm 
my  position. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  is  very 
sensitive  to  such  criticism.  I  am  told 
that  most  racists  are  unable  to  admit 
their  racism  and  sometimes  evm  imag- 
ine being  attacked  for  their  views. 

I  know  not  what  category,  if  either, 
my  accuser  faUs  into,  but  I  suggest  his 
conscience  should  he  his  guide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suffered  the  thank- 
less ordeal  of  serving  on  the  election 
task  force  to  dedde  the  winner  in  Indi- 


ana Eighth  Congressional  District.  I 
knew  from  the  outset  that  the  eventu- 
al outcome  would  leave  some  disgrun- 
tled, some  dissatisfied,  some  as  con- 
fused as  ever.  But  respect,  concern,  ap- 
preciation for  this  institution  moved 
me  to  join  with  two  other  colleagues 
in  this  endeavor  to  determine  which 
candidate  received  the  most  votes  in 
the  November  general  election.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  other  two  members  of 
the  task  force.  Mr.  Pahxtia  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  for  their  diligent,  sincere, 
professional  pursuit  of  the  facts  in 
this  time-consuming  effort.  In  particu- 
lar, I  wish  to  compliment  our  chair- 
man. Mr.  Paiistta,  for  his  impartial 
and  fair  handling  of  this  very  sensitive 
matter.  There  were  times  when  parti- 
san, intemperate  attacks  questioning 
his  Integrity  would  have  made  lesser 
men  and  women  retaliate  in  kind.  Mr. 
Pahctta  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  more  than  200 
hours  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  after  100  hours  of  deliberations 
and  travel  by  the  special  task  force  on 
elections,  after  4  months  of  partisan 
wrangling,  the  moment  of  truth  has 
arrived.  There  is  no  further  time  for 
posturing,  procrastinating  or  politick- 
ing. In  a  matter  of  minutes  a  vote  will 
be  taken  to  seat  the  winner  of  the 
election  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  McCloskkt  won  that  election 
in  a  fair  but  dose  contest  by  the  slim 
margin  of  four  votes.  When  all  of  the 
more  than  233,000  legitimate  votes 
were  counted,  as  slim  as  the  margin 
was,  he  emerged  the  victor. 

Some  truly  believed  that  a  special 
election  should  have  been  declared  be- 
cause of  the  closensess  of  the  outcome. 
Some  are  not  Inclined  to  accept  any 
verdict  other  than  one  favorbig  their 
candidate.  Some  wish  the  entire 
matter  had  never  developed  and  look 
forward  to  an  expeditious  resolution 
of  the  problem. 

To  those  who  still  have  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  seating  a  person  who 
only  won  by  four  votes,  I  say  that  hi4>- 
pens  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Demo- 
cratic process.  Our  majority  leader, 
Jm  Wright  on  yesterday,  in  a  bril- 
liant presentation  pointed  to  several 
Earth  shaking  incidents  in  history 
that  have  been  dedded  by  one  vote. 

I  would  like  to  expand  on  his  dis- 
course to  show  that  even  a  one-vote 
margin  Is  Justification  for  seating  a 
Member  of  this  House.  The  eagle  is 
our  national  bird,  instead  of  the 
turkey,  because  of  a  one-vote  margin 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  I'm  sure 
that  some  turkeys  then  also  argued 
that  a  new  vote  should  be  taken.  But 
turkeys,  no  matter  how  persuasive 
their  oratory,  have  never  been  able  to 
persuade  logical  thinking  eagles  or 
reasonable,  intelligent  people  that  a 
one-vote  margin  is  not  credible.  If  they 
had.  we  would  be  eating  eagles  on 
Thanksgiving  and  those  of  us  who 
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spent  ao  much  time  and  effort  in  con- 
ducting an  honest,  fair  recount  might 
be  eating  crow  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
1868  was  faced  with  impeachment  by 
an  emotionally  charged  Congress- 
similar  to  the  present  situation.  But  a 
one-vote  margin  in  the  Senate  found 
him  not  guilty  of  the  charges.  Certain- 
ly Lf  this  Congress  can  retain  a  Presi- 
dent by  the  slim  margin  of  one  vote, 
this  House  can  seat  Mr.  McCloskey  by 
the  landslide  margin  of  four. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  more  related  to 
the  point,  a  President  of  the  United 
States  was  seated  by  one  vote.  In  the 
Hayes-Tllden  election.  Mr.  Samuel 
Tllden— a  Democrat— received  the  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  votes,  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  on  election  night 
and  was  announced  the  winner  by 
every  newsiiaper  in  the  country.  But 
disputes  arose  In  several  of  the  States 
challenging  the  electors.  A  law  was 
passed  establishing  a  15-member  com- 
mission to  decide  the  validity  of  the 
challenges.  Five  Members  of  the 
Senate;  three  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  were  chosen;  Plve  Members 
of  the  House,  three  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans;  five  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  three  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats.  In  a  straight  party 
line  vote,  eight  Republicans  to  seven 
Democrats,  all  Republican  challenges 
were  upheld.  The  final  count  of  elec- 
toral votes  was  185  for  the  Republican, 
Mr.  Hayes,  and  184  for  the  Democrat, 
Mr.  Tllden.  If  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  be  seated  by  the 
margin  of  one  vote,  it's  ludicrous  to 
argue  that  four  votes  disqualifies  Mr. 
McCloskey  from  sitting  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  be  seated  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Nation. 

On  the  second  and  third  pages  of 
the  minority  views  of  the  report  filed 
by  House  Administration  concerning 
McCloskey-McIntyre  election,  the  Re- 
publicans have  listed  in  abbreviated 
fashion  the  sins  they  feel  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  them  and  their  can- 
didate by  the  majority.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  respond  to  those 
charges. 

The  first  charge  is  in  fact,  two  aaser- 
tloDS.  In  the  Interest  of  understanding 
I  wUl  deal  with  each  assertion  sepa- 
rately. 

Pint,  "the  majority  refused  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1988,  to  seat  the  duly  certified 
winner  of  the  election,  Richard  D. 
Mclntyre,  charging  inconsistencies  in 
the  election." 

On  behalf  of  myself  I  plead  guilty. 
but  offer  the  following  by  way  of  miti- 
gating circumstances:  Under  Indiana 
law.  the  secretary  of  state  is  not  per- 
mitted to  reject  the  return  of  any 
county  which  has  come  into  his  hands 
and  which  has  been  duly  authenticat- 
ed by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of 


that  county  under  seal.  Yet,  believing 
tabulation  errors  to  have  occiured  ef- 
fecting the  outcome  of  the  election, 
the  secretary  of  state  refused  to  certi- 
fy Frank  McCloskey  based  on  official 
election  night  returns  which  showed 
Mr.  McCloskey  to  have  been  the 
winner  by  72  votes.  Then,  after  only  a 
partial  recount  of  the  district  had 
been  done,  without  waiting  for  the 
correction  of  other  tabulation  errors, 
the  secretary  of  state  certified  the 
candidate  of  his  party  as  the  winner  at 
the  earliest  moment  that  candidate 
appeared  to  have  a  lead.  At  later 
points  in  the  recount,  when  Mr. 
McCloskey  was  again  ahead,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  either  absent  and  his 
deputy  sick  or  was  enjoined  by  a  Re- 
publican judge  and  therefore  unable 
to  certify  Mr.  McCloskey.  By  January 
3,  it  was  evident  that  the  secretary  of 
state  was  inclined  to  certify  only  one 
candidate  regardless  of  the  facts. 

On  January  3,  the  recoimt  of  five 
counties— Monroe.  Orange,  Posey, 
Vanderburgh,  and  Warrick— had  not 
been  completed.  These  five  counties 
Include  more  than  half  of  the  voters 
who  participated  in  the  election.  Fur- 
ther. If  one  cimiulatively  fig\u-es  the 
margin  between  Mr.  McCloskey  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre  and  subtracts  those 
counties  where  the  recount  was  not 
completed  as  of  January  3,  Mr. 
McCloskey  had  a  2-vote  margin  on  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  Finally,  in  an  election  in- 
volving over  a  quarter  million  voters, 
where  the  election  night  margin  has 
been  reported  variously  at  72.  39.  or  34 
votes,  and  the  recount  has  yet  to  be 
completed,  the  better  course  of 
wisdom  would  seem  to  be  to  await  a 
definitive  recount  of  the  district. 

Second,  "as  a  result.  Mclntyre  is  the 
only  person  with  an  unchallenged  cer- 
tificate of  election  not  seated  in  the 
last  50  years." 

This  statement  is  simply  factually 
Inaccurate.  I  would  refer  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  hearing  transcripts  of  the  task 
force  and  to  Roush  or  Chamt>ers  (H. 
Rept.  No.  513.  87th  Cong..  1961).  As 
Bfr.  Roush  testified  before  the  task 
force,  the  only  candidate  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  election  in  that  contest 
was  Mr.  Chambers.  Despite  this  fact, 
Mr.  Chambers  was  not  sworn  in  on 
opening  day,  nor.  as  events  work  out. 
was  he  ever  sworn  in.  Finally,  to  make 
sure  the  record  is  correct,  there  were 
no  allegations  of  fraud  In  that  election 
prior  to  the  House's  decision  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Third,  "the  majority  refused  on  Feb- 
nuu7  7,  1985.  to  seat  the  winner  of  the 
State  of  Indiana's  recount.  Mclntyre. 
charging  inconsistencies  in  the  re- 
count." 

The  recount  conducted  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  treated  the  ballots  of  some 
voters  differently  than  identical  bal- 
lots cast  by  other  voters.  Tes,  I  would 
certainly  call  that  an  Inconsistency. 


Additionally,  the  recount  disenfran- 
chised 4,800  voters  on  the  basis  of 
errors  made  by  election  officials,  not 
the  voter  and,  as  Indicated  earlier,  the 
likelihood  of  being  disenfranchised 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  geography 
and  race  as  anything  else.  Finally,  the 
Indiana  recount  clearly  had  a  cfispro- 
portionate  Impact  on  black  voters.  20 
percent  of  whom  were  disenfranchised 
as  a  result  of  the  recount. 

For  any  one  of  these  reasons  it 
would  have  been  appropriate  for  this 
body  to  investigate  that  recount. 
Given  all  of  these  reasons,  this  body 
would  have  seriously  failed  in  its  duty 
had  it  not  discounted  the  results  of 
that  recount. 

Fourth,  "the  majority  refused  to  re- 
quire McCloskey  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  Contested  Elec- 
tions Act." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  procedures  of 
the  House  do  not  necessarily  adhere  a 
candidate  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act.  The 
Federal  Contested  Elections  Act  is  but 
one  way  to  bring  an  election  contest 
before  the  House.  If  the  minority  feels 
it  shoxild  be  the  only  way.  then  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  that  end  should  be 
pursued.  While  the  method  utilized  in 
this  instance  is  unusual,  it  is  neither 
unprecedented  nor  illegal.  Given  what 
has  transpired  in  Indiana,  it  is  also 
warranted.  Finally,  in  case  there  may 
be  a  mlsujiderstandlng.  it  was  not  Mr. 
McCloskey  who  brought  this  case  to 
us  in  this  manner.  Only  a  member  of 
this  body  may  bring  a  case  in  such  a 
manner  and  Mr.  McCloskey  is  not  yet 
a  member. 

Fifth,  "the  majority  refused  to  hold 
hearings  for  State  officials  and  the 
candidates  before  supplanting  the 
State's  laws  with  custom-made  rules  of 
its  own— a  shocking  preliminary  indi- 
cation that  the  conclusion  was  prede- 
termined." 

If  the  House  is  Indeed  bound  by 
State  law.  it  is  bound  by  those  laws  in 
their  entirety.  Not  even  the  minority 
member  of  the  task  force  supported 
that  proposition.  Had  we  sought  to  im- 
plement State  law  we  would  have  dis- 
enfranchised thousands  of  voters. 

A  conclusion  was  predetermined. 
Going  in  we  were  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  determine  the  wlU  of  the  citizens 
of  that  district  as  indicated  by  their 
votes.  Unfortunately,  adherence  to 
democratic  principles  required  the 
supplanting  of  State  law  and  frankly, 
little  would  have  been  served  by 
having  State  officials  come  before  us 
to  explain  why  voters  should  be  disen- 
franchised. Further,  as  the  minority 
made  plain  at  the  time,  the  task  force 
was  under  Instructions  to  proceed  as 
quickly  as  due  illlgence  would  allow. 

Finally,  our  rules  were  Indeed 
custom  made.  That  is.  the  proposition 
that  errors  or  mistakes  on  the  part  of 


election  officials  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disenfranchise  voters  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  precedents  of  the  House 
as  established  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  majorities. 

Sixth,  "the  majority  voted  to  vitiate 
Indiana  election  laws  after  McCloskey 
lost  twice  and  replaced  such  laws  with 
rules  of  its  own  which  have  no  basis  in 
Indiana  law." 

Since  the  Eighth  District  was  never 
recoimted  in  accordance  with  Indiana 
law,  it  Is  Impossible  to  say  whether 
McCloskey  would  have  lost  under  that 
law.  For  Instance,  because  polling  ma- 
chines in  Spencer  County  were  never 
properly  sealed,  Indiana  law  would  re- 
quire that  virtually  all  the  votes  cast 
in  that  county  be  disallowed.  In  such  a 
circumstance,  it  is  entirely  likely  that 
McCloskey  would  have  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

And  more  importantly,  where  strict 
adherence  to  the  law  would  require 
that  so  many  voters  be  disenfran- 
chised that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
determine  what  the  will  of  the  voters 
is,  this  House  has  both  a  moral  and  a 
constitutional  duty  to  "vitiate"  that 
law. 

Seventh,  "the  majority  Insisted  on  a 
House  recount  after  McCloskey  lost 
the  State  election,  his  Federal  court 
suit  demanding  certification  and  the 
State  recoujit." 

I  do  not  dispute  that  Mr.  McCloskey 
lost  his  Federal  court  suit  demanding 
certification.  As  the  judge  in  that  case 
noted,  this  body  is  fully  able  to  correct 
an  erroneous  certification.  Nor  do  I 
dispute  that  Mr.  McCloskey  lost  the 
Indiana  recount,  by  a  margin  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  voters  who 
were  disenfranchised  in  that  recount.  I 
am  even  willing  to  stipulate  that, 
based  upon  a  partial  recount  of  the 
district,  Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  win. 
However,  as  the  only  fair  and  uniform 
recount  of  that  election  has  proved,  it 
was  Mr.  McCloskey,  not  Mr.  Mclntjrre 
who  won  the  election. 

Eighth,  "the  majority  suspended  its 
Insistence  that  the  House  "count  aU 
the  votes"  in  the  name  of  enfranchis- 
ing the  voters  as  soon  as  McCloskey 
had  a  lead  of  four  votes.  The  major- 
ity's change  in  position  disenfran- 
chised 32  voters  whose  unnotarized  ai>- 
sentee  ballots  were  identical  to  those 
the  task  force  counted  a  week  earlier." 

I  appreciate  the  minority  acknowl- 
edging it  was  not  untU  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Mclntyre  would  lose 
that  anyone  ever  suggested  that  those 
unnotarized  absentee  ballots  retained 
properly  by  the  county  clerks  should 
be  coimted.  To  correct  the  record, 
though  at  no  point  did  the  majority 
anticipate  or  expect  to  count  invalid 
ballots  that  were  retained  by  the 
county  clerk.  Unnotarized  absentee 
ballots  are  invalid  under  Indiana  law. 
they  are  invalid  under  House  prece- 
dent, and  they  are  invalid  under  the 
rules  of  the  task  force.  Nevertheless, 


because  some  of  these  ballots  had 
been  counted  on  election  night  and 
were  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
valid  ballots,  the  task  force  felt  com- 
pelled to  count  some  ballots  it  would 
otherwise  have  rejected.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  was  Mr.  Mclntjrre,  not 
Mr.  McCloskey,  who  benefited  from 
this  exception.  Despite  the  11th  hoiu- 
insistence  of  the  minority,  the  task 
sought  to  minimize  those  instances, 
not  to  compound  the  error. 

E^ren  granting  the  minority's  view 
that,  because  Invalid  ballots  have  been 
treated  with  a  degree  of  security,  they 
may  now  be  considered  countable,  pre- 
simiably  no  one  has  ever  examined 
those  ballots.  Unless  the  minority  hap- 
pens to  Imow  otherwise,  there  may 
still  be  other  faults  with  the  baUots. 

The  record  needs  to  be  corrected  on 
another  point  as  welL  As  the  minority 
member  of  the  task  force  has  himself 
made  clear  in  the  CoiroussioHAL 
RccoRO,  it  was  never  the  intent  of  the 
task  force  to  "count  all  the  votes."  It 
was  not  the  task  force  who  disenfran- 
chised those  32  voters.  Where  the  abil- 
ity to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  ballot 
lies  with  the  voter,  the  voter  must  be 
held  accountable  for  his  actions.  It  is 
the  voter,  not  anyone  else,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  those  bal- 
lots have  not  been  notarized  as  re- 
quired by  law.  In  this  case,  it  is  the 
voter  who  has  disenfranchised  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  being  asked  to  seat  Prank 
McCloskey  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana.  Because  of  the  partisan 
nature  of  the  dispute,  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  which  each 
Member  of  this  body  must  be  able  to 
answer  with  assurance  if  they  are  to 
vote  to  seat  Mr.  McCloskey.  As  a 
member  of  the  task  force  which  con- 
ducted the  recount  in  Indiana,  I  have, 
of  necessity,  become  intimately  famil- 
iar with  the  issues  Involved.  In  my 
view,  Mr.  McCloskey  should  be  seated 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  will  review 
for  the  Members  the  history  of  this 
dispute  and  my  reasons  for  concluding 
that  it  was  liir.  McCloskey  who  was 
chosen  by  the  greatest  nimiber  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
to  be  their  Representative. 

MAKKUP  or  THX  TASK  rOKCK 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  task  force  consists  of  two 
Democrats  and  only  one  Republican. 
While  an  evenly  divided  task  force 
may  sound  nice  as  an  ideal,  it  is  obvi- 
ously unworkable  as  a  practical 
matter.  We  are  elected  to  Congress  to 
make  judgments  on  the  issues  before 
the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  task 
force,  we  were  told  to  investigate  the 
election  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  determine  If  and 
how  to  conduct  a  recount  of  that  elec- 
tion, and  ensure  that  that  recount  was 
conducted.  If  the  task  force  had  an 


even  ntmiber  of  members,  evenly  divid- 
ed between  the  parties,  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  on  those  issues  on  which 
the  task  force  divided  it  would  have 
split  evenly.  In  that  circmnstances  we 
may  still  be  waiting  even  to  begin  the 
recount.  If  we  are  to  ensure  that  the 
task  force  is  to  be  able  to  make  those 
difficult  decisions  necessary  to  fulfill 
its  obligations,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
task  force  have  an  odd  number  of 
members.  Because  the  citizens  of  the 
county  have  elected  a  majority  of 
Democrats  to  this  body,  the  task  force 
also  has  a  majority  of  Democrats.  To 
attempt  to  make  an  issue  of  this  dem- 
onstrates either  incredible  naivlty  or. 
in  the  worst  light,  demagoguery. 
cxsnncATiox  USUI 
The  election  returns  as  originally 
certified  by  the  county  clerks  of  each 
of  the  15  counties  which  constitute 
the  Eighth  District  were  as  follows: 
116.841  for  Frank  McCloskey  and 
116,769  for  Rick  Mclntyre.  Of  233.610 
votes  cast.  Mr.  McCloskey  was  shown 
to  have  won  by  72  votes.  Under  Indi- 
ana law,  the  secretary  of  state  is  not 
permitted  to  reject  the  return  from 
any  county  which  has  come  into  his 
tumds  and  which  has  been  duly  au- 
thenticated by  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  that  coimty  under  seal.  Nev- 
ertheless, believing  tabulations  errors 
to  have  occiirred  which  would  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  race,  Indiana's  sec- 
retary of  state  declined  to  certify  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  the  wlimer  of  the  con- 
gressional election  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  as  permitted  by  Indi- 
ana law  and  as  I  would  have  done, 
filed  to  have  a  recoimt  conducted  in 
various  areas  of  the  district  of  his 
choosing.  Mr.  McCloskey  consequently 
cross-petitioned  to  have  recounts  con- 
ducted. After  the  completion  of  the  re- 
count in  only  1  of  the  15  counties  the 
secretary  of  state  certified  Mr.  Mcln- 
tjrre to  be  the  winner  by  34  votes. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  a  recount  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  election  was  both  appro- 
priate and  desirable.  Where  election 
night  returns  show  that,  in  an  election 
in  which  more  than  233.600  voters  par- 
ticipated, the  difference  between  the 
two  candidates  with  the  largest  num- 
bers of  votes  is  only  72,  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  a  recoimt  be  conducted. 
Further,  prudent  observers  may  wish 
for  the  recount  to  be  concluded  before 
saying  definitively  who  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

If  this  is  true,  what  then  are  we  to 
make  of  the  actions  of  the  secretary  of 
state?  Without  provision  in  law,  he  re- 
fused to  certify  the  winner  based  upon 
election  night  results  because  of  his 
concern  for  tabulation  errors.  Then, 
after  only  one  county  had  been  re- 
counted, without  waiting  for  the  cor- 
rections of  other  tabulation  errors  in 
other  counties,  he  certifies  one  candl- 
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date,  who  coinddentally  is  a  member 
of  his  political  party,  as  the  winner, 
this  time  by  the  even  closer  margin  of 
34  votes.  Oiven  these  facts,  and  given 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  outcome 
of  the  election  In  the  Eighth  District 
was,  indeed,  in  doubt,  the  actions  of 
this  body  of  the  opening  day  of  the 
99th  Congress  were  entirely  appropri- 
ate. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  recount  con- 
ducted by  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  In- 
diana there  is  no  provision  for  con- 
ducting a  single  recount  according  to 
uniform  rules  on  a  district-wide  basis. 
Rather,  in  each  county  a  recount  com- 
mission determines  its  own  responsibil- 
ities pursxiant  to  instructions  from  the 
Judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  that 
county.  Each  Judge  is  elected  in  a  par- 
tisan political  campaign  As  we  have 
witnessed,  the  consequence  in  this 
case  was  that  15  different  bodies  devel- 
oped 15  different  sets  of  criteria  for 
determining  the  validity  of  ballots.  In 
one  county,  Posey,  the  recount  com- 
mission was  instructed  by  the  Judge  to 
only  recount  the  votes.  As  a  result, 
that  commission  did  not  examine  bal- 
lots to  see  if  they  met  the  require- 
ments of  Indiana  law,  but  limited 
itself  to  the  correction  of  election 
night  tabulation  errors. 

In  another  county,  Vanderburgh, 
the  recount  commission  was  instructed 
to  recount  the  votes  pursuant  to  Indi- 
ima  law.  That  commission  determined 
for  itself  what  the  reqxiirements  of  In- 
diana law  were,  based  upon  interpreta- 
tions of  that  law  by  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court.  In  Vanderburgh  County 
over  3,000  ballots  were  disallowed  be- 
cause of  errors  and  omissions  commit- 
ted not  by  the  voter,  but  by  election 
offldals  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana.  Three 
thousand  votes  were  disallowed  in 
Vanderburgh  County,  but  had  those 
voters  lived  In  Posey  County,  their 
votes  would  have  been  counted. 

Indiana  law  allows  the  candidate  re- 
questing the  recount  to  choose  those 
precincts  he  wishes  recounted  without 
substantiating  the  need  for  the  re- 
count. In  the  Eighth  District,  black 
voters  are  heavUy  concentrated  in 
Vanderburgh  County.  Not  surprising- 
ly, Mr.  Mclntyre  requested  recounts  In 
those  precincts  in  which  minority 
voters  were  concentrated.  As  a  result, 
20  percent  of  the  black  voters  of  the 
entire  district  were  disenfranchised  in 
the  recount.  Further,  despite  the  fact 
that  both  candidates  had  requested  re- 
counts in  parts  of  Vanderburgh,  other 
parts  of  that  county,  where  neither 
candidate  requested  a  recount,  were 
never  recounted  by  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Though  probably  unintended,  In- 
diana law  governing  recounts  may 
result  in  subjecting  blacks  to  stricter 
voting  standards  than  other  voters 
and  disproportionately  impacting 
than  as  a  result.  Clearly,  this  was  the 


consequence  in  the  Eighth  District  of 

The  recount  conducted  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  treated  the  ballots  of  some 
voters  differently  in  identical  ballots 
of  other  voters  within  the  district.  The 
result  was  the  disenfranchisement  of 
4,800  voters.  Errors  and  negligence  on 
the  part  of  election  officials  were  the 
major  causes  of  voter  disenfranchise- 
ment. This  process  disproportionately 
Impacted  the  minority  population  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  For 
any  one  of  these  reasons,  it  would 
have  been  appropriate  for  the  body  to 
look  into  that  recount.  Given  all  of 
these  reasons,  this  body  would  have 
seriously  failed  in  its  duty  had  it  not 
discounted  the  results  of  that  recount 
and  determined  to  conduct  its  own  re- 
count. Finally,  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  authority  of  this 
body  to  conduct  a  recount  That  au- 
thority is  found  in  the  Constitution, 
itself,  in  article  I,  section  6. 

HOU8S  HOT  louin)  rr  imiAJiA  uw 

Having  reviewed  why  it  was  necess- 
sary  for  us  to  conduct  a  recount.  I  will 
review  the  manner  in  which  our  re- 
count was  conducted.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  no  member  of  the  task 
force  ever  suggested  that  the  recount 
be  conducted  strictly  according  to  In- 
diana law.  State  law  either  controls  or 
it  does  not.  If  the  House  felt  itself 
bound  by  those  laws,  we  are  bound  by 
them  in  their  entirety.  If  the  House 
has  the  authority  to  pick  and  choose 
among  those  aspects  of  the  law  it  ap- 
proves of,  there  is  no  "States  right" 
Issue  because  clearly  the  House  has 
chosen  not  to  be  bound  by  that  law. 
Assuming  Indiana  law  to  be  sacro- 
sanct, we  would  have  been  bound  by 
the  language  of  those  statutes  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana. One  of  the  county  recount  com- 
missions felt  itself  so  bound  and  as  a 
result  disenfranchised  3,000  voters. 
Had  we  applied  similar  standards, 
thousands  of  additional  voters  would 
also  have  been  disenfranchised.  Such  a 
consequence  was  unacceptable  to  the 
members  of  the  task  force  and  would 
have  been  unacceptable  to  this  body. 
Finally,  the  constitutional  authority 
of  this  House  to  Judge  for  itself  the 
elections  of  its  Members  clearly  takes 
precedence  over  State  law. 

■ALLOTS  LACKHTO  OnTIAU  AKD  ntscnicT 


Being  forced  to  rely  upon  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House  and  those  aspects 
of  Indiana  law  which  commended 
themselves  to  us.  there  was  still  re- 
markable unanimity  in  determining 
the  rules  by  which  votes  would  be  de- 
termined to  be  valid.  In  developing  the 
counting  rules  there  was  only  one 
issue  of  disagreement,  whether  to 
count  those  nonabsentee  paper  and 
punchcard  ballots  that  lacked  poll 
clerks'  initials  and  precinct  numbers. 
When  the  voter  entered  the  polling 
area  he  was  to  be  presented  a  ballot  on 


the  back  of  which  were  to  be  written 
by  the  poll  clerks  the  precinct  number 
or  designation  and  the  initials  of  each 
poll  clerk.  In  addition,  the  poU  clerks 
were  to  inform  the  voter  to  look  for 
the  initials  and  warn  the  voter  that 
the  ballot  would  not  be  counted  if 
both  sets  of  initials  were  not  present. 
One  member  of  the  task  force  argued 
that  it  was  essential  to  ballot  security 
that  at  least  one  set  of  initials  or  the 
precinct  number  appear  on  the  ballot. 

First,  since  the  same  Individuals  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  both  the 
initials  and  the  precinct  number  are 
on  the  ballot  and  are  also  responsible 
for  asking  the  voter  to  check  for  them, 
it  is  likely  that  all  three  requirements 
would  not  be  met  in  the  event  poll 
clerks  were  ignorant  of  or  negligent  in 
their  duties.  Those  requirements  do 
not  act  as  a  check  on  each  other. 
Second,  a  ballot  with  only  one  set  of 
initials  and  without  those  of  the  poll 
clerk  of  the  opposite  party  would  on 
Its  face  seem  no  more  secure  than  a 
baUot  without  any  initials.  Third,  poll 
clerk  Initials  are  but  one  method  of 
ensuring  ballot  seciirity.  In  Indiana, 
ballots  are  cast  In  the  presence  of  two 
poU  clerks  representing  the  two  major 
parties,  an  election  inspector,  an  elec- 
tion Judge,  and  otwervers  from  the  po- 
litical parties.  To  stuff  the  baUot  box 
requires  not  only  the  possession  of  the 
ballots  and  the  secrecy  envelopes  but 
the  complicity  of  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned individuals.  Such  a  conspiracy 
would  be  very  difficult  to  conceal  com- 
pletely and.  despite  the  extreme,  parti- 
san emotions  this  election  has  raised, 
there  have  been  no  allegations  of 
fraud.  Finally,  investigation  revealed 
that  in  many  cases  poll  clerks  did  not 
receive  instructions  before  the  election 
and  either  through  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence Ignored  the  initialing  require- 
ment. 

Based  upon  these  facts,  the  task 
force  by  a  2-to-l  margin  voted  to  coimt 
otherwise  valid  nonabsentee  piuich- 
card  and  paper  ballots  lacking  poll 
clerk  Initials.  The  task  force  also  voted 
to  coimt  otherwise  valid  ballots  lack- 
ing precinct  numbers.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  decision  was  that  in  the 
absence  of  allegations  of  fraud  or  ir- 
regularity the  enfranchisement  of  the 
voter  would  not  be  forefeited  due  to 
the  failure  of  an  election  official  to 
fulfill  his  responsibilities  under  Indi- 
ana law.  This  decision  conforms  with 
the  precedents  of  the  House  as  estab- 
lished by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic majorities  and.  in  my  view,  gives 
proper  weight  to  the  right  of  the  voter 
to  have  his  vote  coimted. 

TASK  roBcs  nwra.  dscxokd  to  couht  all 
vom 

The  task  force  did  not  conclude  that 
it  would  count  all  the  ballots.  In  fact, 
the  task  force  voted  not  to  count  bal- 
lots which  were  mutilated,  on  which 
there  was  an  overvote  in  the  congres- 


sional race,  or  on  which  the  voter  had 
placed  a  distinguishing  mark.  Finally, 
all  of  the  task  force's  counting  rules 
providing  exceptions  to  Indiana  law 
are  conditioned  by  the  phrase  "an  oth- 
erwise valid  ballot."  My  own  position 
regarding  this  issue  has  been  very 
clear.  I  feel  strongly  and  have  stated 
that  where  the  intention  of  the  voter 
is  not  in  doubt,  and  the  honesty  of 
that  Intention  is  not  in  question,  the 
failure  of  election  officials  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disenfranchise  a  voter  who  has  met 
all  of  his  obligations.  If  the  intent  of 
the  voter  is  not  clear,  if  there  is  good 
reason  to  su8i>ect  fraud,  or  if  the  voter 
has  faUed  to  fulfill  his  obligations 
under  law,  then  we  are  obligated  to 
apply  a  stricter  standard  to  that  ballot 
thiui  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case. 

ACTDAL  comrmo  op  votes  abovs  uraoACH 

The  recount  itself  was  conducted  by 
OAO  auditors  under  the  supervision 
of  James  H.  Shumway,  the  Arizona 
State  elections  officer.  Mr.  Shumway 
was  recommended  by  the  Republicans 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Democrats. 
The  entire  recount  was  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  staff  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisles,  representatives  from 
each  candidate,  the  press,  and  the 
public.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  a  more  open  recount.  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  praise  for  the  OAO 
auditors  and  for  Mr.  Shumway.  It  Is 
very  definitely  my  view  that  the  Job 
they  did  was  truly  exceptional  and 
beyond  reproach. 

tnmoTAuzxD  abskhtb  ballots 

In  Indiana  there  are  three  classes  of 
absentee  ballots.  There  are  military 
absentees,  absentee  ballots  delivered 
to  confined  voters  by  election  officials, 
and  what  I  will  call  regular  absentee 
ballots  issued  to  nonmllltary.  uncon- 
firmed, registered  voters  who  will  be 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

Under  Indiana  law  those  absentee 
ballots  delivered  by  election  officials 
to  those  who  are  confined  are  wit- 
nessed by  two  election  officials  after 
they  are  voted.  In  the  event  the  ballot 
has  been  improperly  witnessed,  that  is 
the  Initials  of  two  election  officials  are 
not  on  the  ballot  envelope,  then  the 
ballot  is  deemed  invalid  and  not  count- 
ed. When  the  ballot  is  returned  to  the 
county  clerk  the  ballot  envelope  is 
checked  to  ensure  It  is  properly  wit- 
nessed. If  so  the  ballot  is  forwarded  to 
the  precinct  on  election  day,  removed 
from  the  ballot  envelope,  and  counted 
with  aU  the  other  valid  ballots.  If  the 
ballot  has  been  improperly  witnessed 
it  is  retained  by  the  county  clerk,  not 
sent  to  the  precinct,  and  is  never 
cotinted. 

During  the  course  of  the  recount 
several  improperly  initialed,  confined 
absentee  ballot  envelopes  were  found 
at  the  precinct  level,  indicating  that 
invalid,  confined  absentee  ballots  had 


been  counted  on  elecUon  night.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  Mmt.\nf^t\tf\\  those 
ballots  from  other  ballots -and  there- 
fore impossible  to  know  which  candi- 
date received  those  votes  no  adjust- 
ment was  made  to  the  vote  totals. 

In  addition,  two  confined  absentee 
ballot  envelopes  containing  ballots 
(that  is  ballots  that  had  never  been 
counted)  were  found  in  two  precincts. 
It  was  determined  that  these  enve- 
lopes would  be  opened  and  the  ballots 
counted.  There  are  two  underlying 
reasons  for  this  decision.  First,  the 
ballots  had  been  sent  to  the  precincts 
and  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
not  having  l)een  counted,  had  been 
treated  in  a  fashion  identical  to  other 
valid  ballots.  Second,  each  ballot  was 
defective  because  the  envelope  con- 
tained only  one  set  of  initials  instead 
of  two.  Pursuant  to  the  view  that  fail- 
ures of  election  officials  should  not 
disenfranchise  voters  where  the  intent 
of  the  voter  is  clear  and  not  ques- 
tioned, I  felt  these  ballots  should  be 
counted.  However,  since  our  counting 
rules  provided  only  for  counting  "oth- 
erwise valid  ballots"  there  was  a  ra- 
tionale for  not  counting  those  ballots. 
Both  ballots  were  counted  for  Rick 
Mclntyre. 

Besides  the  confined  absentee  enve- 
lopes that  were  found  to  have  been  in- 
correctly sent  to  the  precincts,  opmed 
unnotarized  regular  absentee  ballot 
envelopes  were  also  fotmd  at  the  pre- 
cincts. Under  Indiana  law.  after  indi- 
cating his  preferences  on  a  regular  ab- 
sentee baUot  the  voter  is  required  to 
obtain  notarization  of  the  ballot  enve- 
lope to  help  Insure  that  the  person 
who  applied  to  vote  absentee  is  also 
the  person  who  voted.  When  the 
ballot  is  returned  to  the  coimty  clerk 
the  ballot  envelope  is  checked  for  no- 
tarization. If  the  envelope  has  been 
notarized  it  is  sent  to  the  precinct 
where  the  voter  is  registered  on  elec- 
tion day  and  it  is  counted  with  all 
other  valid  ballots.  If  the  ballot  enve- 
lope has  not  been  notarized  the  ballot 
is  to  be  retained  by  the  county  clerk, 
never  forwarded  to  the  precincts,  and 
never  counted.  The  presence  of  the 
opened  unnotarized  ballot  envelopes 
indicated  that  regular  absentee  bal- 
lots, which  should  not  have  been 
counted,  had  been  counted  on  election 
night.  However,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  those  ballots  from  legiti- 
mate ballots  and  therefore  Impossible 
to  know  who  those  ballots  were  count- 
ed for,  no  adjustment  was  made  to  the 
vote  totals. 

Besides  finding  opened  unnotarized 
absentee  envelopes  at  the  precincts, 
nine  unopened,  unnotarized  absentee 
iMdlot  envelopes  and  one  opened  but 
uncounted,  unnotarized  baUot  enve- 
lope were  found.  It  was  argued  by  one 
member  of  the  task  force  that,  since 
we  had  coimted  improperly  witnessed 
confined  absentee  ballots,  we  should 
also  count  unnotarized  regular  absen- 


tee ballots.  My  view  was  that  we 
should  not  count  those  ballots.  Where- 
as an  Improperly  witnessed  ballot  is 
due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  election 
officials,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
voter  to  ensure  that  regular  absentee 
ballots  are  notarized.  In  my  view  it  is 
entirely  aiwropriate  to  apply  a  stricter 
standard  where  the  action  of  the  voter 
has  placed  the  ballot  in  question  than 
where  the  action  of  a  second  party  has 
Jeopardized  the  ballot.  Where  the  abU- 
ity  to  ensure  the  ballot  would  be  valid 
lies  wholly  with  the  voter,  the  voter 
should  be  held  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions. Those  illegal  ballots  counted  on 
election  night  should  never  have  been 
counted  in  the  first  instance.  I  did  not 
feel  we  should  compoimd  that  error  by 
counting  additional  ballots  of  this 
kind.  In  addition,  our  counting  rules 
only  provided  for  counting  otherwise 
valid  baUoto. 

On  this  issue  I  was  overruled.  It  was 
evident  that  other  unnotarized  absen- 
tee ballots  sent  to  the  precincts  had 
been  counted.  While  the  imnotarized. 
unopened  absentee  ballots  had  not 
been  counted,  they  had  in  every  other 
way  been  treated  in  an  identical  fash- 
ion to  other  valid  ballots.  It  was  decid- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  task  force  that 
the  10  uncounted,  unnotarized  absen- 
tee ballots  that  had  been  found  at  the 
precincts  would  be  counted.  As  a  result 
of  counting  those  ballots  Rick  Mcln- 
tyre received  six  votes,  Frank  McClos- 
key  received  three  votes  and  one  was  a 
"no"  vote. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  we  coimt 
unnotarized  absentee  ballots  that  had 
been  retained  by  the  county  clerlu. 
Having  been  against  counting  the  un- 
counted, unnotarized  absentee  ballots 
found  at  the  precincts,  I  opposed 
counting  those  unnotarized  absentee 
ballots  retained  by  the  county  clerks. 
These  ballots  had  never  been  counted 
before,  either  on  election  night  or 
during  the  recount  No  one  had  previ- 
ously contended  that  these  ballots 
should  be  counted.  While  I  do  not  feel 
that  mistakes  made  by  an  election  of- 
ficial should  disenfranchise  the  voter, 
mistakes  made  by  the  voter  are  an- 
other matter.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
any  unnotarized  absentee  ballots  had 
been  counted.  To  count  more  of  them 
merely  compounded  the  problem.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  importantly,  never 
having  ijeen  sent  to  the  precincts, 
these  ballots  had  not  been  treated  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  other  valid  ballots. 
They  most  certainly  were  not  subject- 
ed to  the  same  ballot  security.  On  that 
basis,  it  was  decided  by  a  2-to-l  margin 
that  unnotarized  absentee  ballots  re- 
tained by  the  county  clerks  would  not 
be  counted. 

ItnJTAaT  BALLOTS 

At  the  last  task  force  hearing  held  in 
Indiana  it  was  proposed  that  those  at>- 
sentee  military  ballots  that  had  been 
received  after  election  day  should  be 
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counted.  The  subject  had  not  been 
raised  before.  By  a  2-to-l-margln  the 
task  force  voted  not  to  count  those 
ballots.  WhUe  the  debate  for  counting 
these  ballots  was  not  very  extensive, 
the  arg\iment  for  counting  them 
rested  on  the  premise  that  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  military  personnel 
stationed  overseas  could  have  their 
ballots  unduly  delayed  in  the  mails 
and  thereby  be  disenfranchised.  If  this 
is  true  it  is  even  more  true  of  other 
Americans  abroad  as  they  must  rely 
upon  foreign  mail  systems  as  their 
point  of  entry  into  our  maU  system. 
No  one.  however,  has  suggested  that 
an  exception  be  made  for  these  bal- 
lots. All  absentee  voters  are  Informed 
that  ballots  that  have  not  been  re- 
ceived in  time  to  transfer  the  ballot  to 
the  precinct  on  election  day  will  not  be 
counted.  When  one  registers  to  vote 
absentee  one  assumes  the  obligation  of 
enstirlng  that  one's  ballot  Is  mailed 
early  enough  to  ensure  it  arrives  in 
time  to  be  counted.  Elections  must 
have  a  conclusion.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable for  an  elected  official  to  have 
to  give  up  an  office  because  4  months 
later  three  more  military  ballots  final- 
ly come  in  which  change  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  For  these  reasons  I 
voted  to  not  count  absentee  military 
baUots  received  after  election  day. 

RKCONCILIATIOII 

As  a  part  of  their  duty  of  counting 
the  votes  the  OAO  auditors  were 
asked  to  track  and  compare  the 
number  of  voters  who  signed  the  poll 
books  with  the  numaber  of  votes  regis- 
tered in  the  precinct.  Where  these 
nimibers  did  not  agree,  Mr.  Shumway, 
the  recount  supervisor,  was  asked  to 
try  to  ascertain  why  this  was  the  case. 
In  a  perfect  world  the  number  of 
voters  registered  as  having  voted 
would  correspond  exactly  with  the 
number  of  votes  counted.  In  some  pre- 
cincts in  the  E^hth  District  this  actu- 
ally occurred.  However,  this  is  not  a 
perfect  world.  In  some  precincts  the 
number  of  voters  registered  as  having 
voted  was  greater  than  the  number  of 
votes  that  were  registered.  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  not  every 
voter  voted  in  every  race.  In  rare  cases 
a  voter  may  have  signed  the  poll 
books,  received  a  ballot,  and  then,  de- 
ciding not  to  vote,  walked  off  with  the 
ballot.  In  any  case,  I  know  of  no  meth- 
ods for  adding  votes  to  a  total  where 
one  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  actual 
vote  ever  having  been  cast. 

In  other  precincts  there  were  more 
votes  counted  than  the  number  of 
voters  registered  as  having  voted.  In 
fact,  in  a  total  of  50  precincts  there 
was  a  total  of  103  more  votes  than 
voters  registered  as  having  voted. 
Thirty-three  of  those  precincts  were 
off  by  one  vote,  nine  precincts  were  off 
by  only  two  votes,  and  two  precincts 
were  off  by  only  three  votes.  In  other 
words,  in  44  precincts  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy of  three  votes  or  less.  While 


there  are  many  possible  explanations 
for  such  discrepancies,  by  far  the  most 
likely  is  human  error.  In  two  precincts 
there  was  a  discrepancy  of  four  votes. 
Again.  I  think  the  error  is  very  prob- 
ably the  result  of  less  than  divine  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  poll  clerks. 
However,  I  would  note  that  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  carried  both  precincts  by  margins 
of  55  and  56  percent.  In  one  precinct 
there  was  a  discrepancy  of  five  votes. 
Mr.  Mclntjrre  won  59  percent  of  the 
votes  in  that  precinct.  In  another  pre- 
cinct the  discrepancy  is  six  votes.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  also  won  that  precinct  by  59 
percent.  In  two  other  precincts,  both 
in  Spencer  County,  there  were  discrep- 
ancies of  12  and  15  votes.  In  these  pre- 
cincts it  may  be  possible  that  the 
voting  machines  malfunctioned.  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  who  those  votes  were  counted 
for.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  car- 
ried both  of  those  precincts  by  mar- 
gins of  60  and  56  percent,  respectively. 
One  can  imagine  the  cries  of  injustice 
if  we  had  sought  to  proportionately 
reduce  the  vote  in  those  precincts. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  overvotes  oc- 
curred in  precincts  carried  by  Mr. 
Mclntyre. 

We  did  not  disallow  votes  based  on 
discrepancies  between  votes  cast  and 
voters  registered  as  having  voted.  This 
is  an  Imperfect  world  and  in  every 
election  of  this  size  these  kinds  of 
errors  will  occur.  By  far  the  most 
probable  explanation  for  these  dis- 
crepancies is  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  poll  workers.  Some  voters  apparent- 
ly were  given  ballots  without  signing 
the  poll  book.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  discrepancies  discredit  the  vote 
totals.  However,  had  we  sought  to 
adjust  the  vote  totals  on  the  basis  of 
these  discrepancies  Mr.  McCloskey 
would  have  a  larger  margin  of  victory 
than  we,  in  fact,  reported. 

SSAT  MC  CLOSKXT 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  task  force  has 
conducted  its  recount  in  the  open  and 
on  the  record.  Based  upon  that  record, 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  can  be  said  that 
the  rules  we  adopted  sought  to  provide 
undue  advantage  to  either  candidate. 
For  myself,  while  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  disappointed  by  the  resiilts  of  the 
recount,  my  decisions  on  the  issues 
which  arose  during  the  course  of  the 
recount  were  not  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  reach  that  end.  My  single  guiding 
principle  was  to  ascertain  as  accurate- 
ly aa  possible  the  will  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  as  expressed  by  their  votes.  In 
my  opinion  the  task  force  has 
'  achieved  that  end. 

There  are  those  who  from  the  begin- 
ning have  indicated  they  would  not 
accept  any  decision  that  did  not  result 
in  the  seating  of  their  candidate. 
These  individuals  have  largely  ignored 
factual  Issues  surroimdlng  this  elec- 
tion. Instead  they  have  contented 
themselves  with  dogmatic  assertions 


and  bald-faced  accusations  that  the 
election  was  being  stolen.  I  believe 
that  if  the  CoUege  of  Cardinals  had 
conducted  the  recount  and  found  for 
someone  not  to  their  liking,  they 
would  accuse  Ood  of  stealing  the  elec- 
tion. Partisan  politics  taken  to  such 
extremes  serves  neither  Mr.  Mclntyre 
nor  Mr.  McCloskey,  the  Republican 
Party  nor  the  Democratic  Party,  this 
body  nor  the  country.  If  there  is  to  be 
dispute,  let  it  be  based  on  the  facts. 

A  close  election  night  result  is  a 
good  reason  to  conduct  a  recount.  A 
dose  result  in  a  recount  is  not  Justifi- 
cation for  a  new  election.  Our  recount 
rules  were  reasonable  and  were  ap- 
plied unlformlly.  Mr.  McCloskey  won 
this  election  by  four  votes.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Mr.  McCloskey  deserves  to  be 
seated. 

Mr.  SHARP.  BCr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem arises  of  course,  because  we  have 
one  of  the  closest  elections  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  but  it  is  also  no 
coincidence  that  the  last  major  elec- 
tion dispute  in  this  country  arose  in 
Indiana  in  1960. 

The  reason  for  that  is  because,  un- 
fortunately, in  my  State,  we  have  a 
very  arcane  and  archaic  election  law, 
as  virtually  everyone  who  has  ob- 
served this  election  Independently, 
and  without  a  partisan  eye,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion. 

Editorial  writers  in  my  own  district 
and  throughout  the  State  in  the  past 
have  called  for  election  reform  and 
they  are  calling  for  it  with  renewed  in- 
tensity. 
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Indeed,  a  Republican  newspaper  in 
my  own  district  not  only  on  April  26 
called  for  the  seating  of  Frank 
McCloskey,  the  Democrat,  it  also 
called  on  April  30,  using  the  words 
Congressman  Tom  Folkt  here,  for 
dramatic  election  reform  in  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  sent  to  Indi- 
ana a  task  force  which  operated  in  the 
open,  through  great  difficulty  to  all 
three  members  of  the  task  force.  They 
went  to  Indiana  to  make  sure  baUots 
were  opened,  counted,  discussed  in 
front  of  the  public  and  the  news  media 
of  that  State,  and  I  appreciate  that 
effort  that  they  made. 

I  think  that  independent  observers 
in  Indiana  and  outside  of  Indiana 
know  that  an  honest  and  an  honorable 
Job  was  done  in  what  was  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  sltiiation.  Basically,  the 
principle  followed  was  that  they 
sought  to  count  every  ballot  that  was 
at  the  poUlng  place  on  election  night 
last  fall.  So  long  as  they  could  consid- 
er the  intent  of  that  ballot,  they 
coimted  it.  And  the  only  ballots  that 
are  in  question  and  being  raised  here 
that  were  not  counted  were  those  that 
ever  reached  the  polling  places  on 
election  night  in  Indiana  because  they 


were  illegal  from  the  outset  and  they 
are  Illegal  now,  and  everyone  basically 
luiows  that  who  is  willing  to  examiine 
the  facts. 

My  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jacobs]  raised  the  question:  But 
weren't  10  ballots  that  went  to  the 
polling  places  that  were  not  counted 
on  election  night  in  Indiana  but  subse- 
quently counted  because  of  the  task 
force,  weren't  they  illegal  and  wasn't 
that  an  error? 

I  think  possibly  that  was  an  error  to 
have  counted  those  in.  But,  again,  we 
all  know  the  outcome  that  those  10 
ballots  had.  Those  10  ballots,  if  count- 
ed in  error,  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Mclntsrre,  not  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Had  they  been  excluded,  had  that 
error  that  some  of  us  believe  was  made 
not  been  made,  Mr.  McCloskey's 
return  in  the  end  would  not  have  been 
Just  four  votes,  it  would  have  been 
seven  votes. 

So  if  you  believe  that  an  error  was 
made,  then  you  can  feel  more  comfort- 
able with  the  outcome  that  this  task 
force  engaged  in.  because  the  return 
was  actually  higher  than  four  votes. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  conclusion  and 
let  Indiana  fight  this  out  in  the  next 
election.      

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2M  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartoh]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  began  on  January  ?i  by  refusing 
to  seat  the  certified  winner  in  the  In- 
diana Eighth  Congressional  District 
election  race.  Instead,  we  decided  to 
appoint  a  task  force  to  investigate  that 
election  because  the  original  election 
was  neither  timely  nor  regular  and 
there  were  serious  doubts  about  its 
fairness.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  debate,  in  some  sem- 
blance of  a  procedure  to  determine  the 
true  outcome  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  race.  The  task  force 
that  was  appointed,  instead  of  investi- 
gating the  original  election,  decided  to 
hold  its  own  recount.  The  guiding 
principle  of  that  task  force,  as  it  was 
enunciated  at  the  time,  was  to  count 
aU  the  ballots.  Now.  when  they  said 
"Count  all  the  ballots,"  that  is  a  little 
bit  different  than  counting  the  ballots 
that  were  counted  in  either  the  re- 
coimt  or  the  original  election  results; 
in  other  words,  count  every  ballot.  In 
doing  that,  it  resulted  in  345  ballots 
being  counted  that  had  never  been 
counted  before.  By  definition,  under 
Indiana  election  law,  those  were  Illegal 
ballots.  They  had  not  been  counted  on 
election  day,  they  had  not  been  count- 
ed in  the  State-certified  recount.  But 
346  ballots  were  counted.  345  addition- 
al ballots  were  counted  by  the  task 
force. 

Now.  of  those  345  baUots.  aU  but  78 
of  them  were  counted  by  the  OAO 
auditors,  but  78  had  to  be  counted  by 
Mr.  Pahktta.  Mr.  Clat,  and  Mr. 
Thomas.  Of  those  78.  54  were  agreed 


upon  by  the  3  members  of  the  task 
force,  but  19  Mr.  Thomas  refused  to 
vote  on  and  they  were  determined  by 
Mr.  Pahstta  and  Mr.  Clat. 

Now.  we  have  got  an  election  out- 
come of  four  votes.  There  are  345  addi- 
tional. 78  determined  by  the  task 
force,  of  which  at  least  19  were  deter- 
mined on  a  straight  party  line  vote.  I 
ask  the  question:  Is  this  the  result 
that  can  be  considered  reasonable  and 
fair?  I  think  not.  I  think  we  should 
vote  not  to  seat  1^.  McCloskey  and  let 
the  people  of  Indiana  determine  who 
the  true  winner  is. 

Bfr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  RobxbtsI.  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  not  about  the  issue  at 
hand;  that  is  already  a  foregone  con- 
clusion; you  have  won  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Rather,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  keen  sad- 
ness I  feel  regarding  the  effect  of  this 
business  upon  this  House  as  an  institu- 
tion—more important,  what  we  want  it 
to  be  both  as  individual  Members  and 
as  Democrat  and  Republican  parti- 
sans. 

We  all  ran  through  partisan  gaunt- 
lets of  sorts  to  gain  the  privilege  of 
being  here.  Tou  cannot  find  a  more 
Republican  Member  than  this  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  personal  herit- 
age and  commitment. 

Tet  the  special  fabric  that  binds  this 
institution  in  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment is  bipartisan.  I  am  the  first  to 
admit  that  no  political  party  has  an 
exclusive  patent  on  common  sense  or 
can  lay  claim  to  what  is  right.  And, 
personally,  I  try  very  hard  to  woi^ 
with  my  good  Democrat  friends.  We 
on  the  Agriciilture  Committee  are 
bound  together  with  a  8i>ecial  kind  of 
commitment  in  behalf  of  our  farmers 
and  ranchers.  That's  Just  the  way  it  is 
in  farm  country.  To  be  sure  we  have 
our  differences,  but  for  the  most  part 
we  work  together  and  try  on  the  other 
fellow's  boots— they  pinch  but  we  get 
the  foot  to  fit. 

So,  I  try  to  be  the  best  Member  I 
Imow  how  to  be— tempered  by  18  years 
as  a  staff  member  and  Member  of  this 
body.  That,  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the 
majority,  is  the  rub.  Part  of  what  we 
are  is  what  you  allow  us  to  be.  And 
you  folks  have  had  us  on  short  rein 
this  session. 

Each  time  around  the  track  we  get 
nicked— a  piece  of  flesh  on  committee 
assignments,  on  funding,  on  what  leg- 
islation is  considered,  and  how,  and 
when,  and  who  gets  the  credit — or 
blame. 

But  I  knew  that  when  I  climbed  into 
the  ring.  As  a  Member  of  the  minority 
in  this  House,  I  am  accustomed  to 
being  treated  imf  airly  by  some  of  you 
in  the  majority.  That's  part  of  the 
penance.  The  other  half  of  that  is  that 


others  in  the  majority  do  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  being  a  full  partner  in  my 
duties— so  the  privilege  is  worth  the 
penance. 

But  I  know  this:  On  this  issue  you 
have  torn  that  special  fabric  that 
holds  us  together  as  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Let  me  make  it  clear  I  do 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame  or  place 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  at  the  door- 
step of  Mr.  Pahbtta  and  Mr.  Clat.  I 
stood  yesterday  and  applauded  when 
the  majority  leader  said  Leoh  Pahxtta 
was  a  man  of  Integrity.  He  is.  Tou  in 
the  leadership  put  him  in  that  box. 
And  when  the  command  is  column  left 
and  you  are  the  lieutenant,  you 
march— as  best  you  f*" 

We  ought  to  stand  today.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  give  the  same  due  credit  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas, 
whose  aggressive  defense  of  what  we 
think  is  right,  and  factual,  and  correct 
was  both  fair  and  tough.  It  is  one 
thing  to  climb  between  the  ropes  and 
do  battle  against  great  odds  but  yet 
another  to  suffer  the  subsequent 
agony  of  defeat  when  you  enter  into 
the  fray  knowing  the  fight  has  been 
fixed. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
kind  of  majority  rule  that  has  led  to 
resentment,  frustration,  anger,  and  re- 
tirement. We  will  lose  good  Members 
because  of  this  issue.        * 

But,  never  mind— on  to  business  as 
usual.  After  all,  what  alternative  do  we 
have.  This  next  vote  is  a  fait  accompli; 
Just  a  little  formal  salt  in  the  wound. 
What  am  I  to  do  as  an  individual 
Member?  Disrupt  the  House?  Abdicate 
my  responsibilities  to  my  people?  No;  I 
wUl  continue  to  work  with  my  Demo- 
crat friends.  After  all.  It  was  Just  mo- 
ments after  the  vote  yesterday  and 
after  personally  watching  the  press 
conference  by  Rick  Mclntyre  that  one 
of  my  Democrat  colleagues,  with  a  big 
smile  on  his  face,  said:  "When  are  you 
guys  going  to  get  us  a  farm  bill?"  I 
guess  I  am  a  "you  guys"  Member.  One 
of  the  back-rail  troops,  a  committee 
person  if  you  will,  not  a  floor  expert  in 
virtually  every  policy  area  according 
to  the  Republican  or  Democrat  holy 
gralL 

But  I  can  tell  you  this.  This  wound 
will  not  heal  without  a  terrible  price 
and  a  scar  that  will  be  with  this  House 
for  many  years.  It  would  appear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Mem- 
bers within  your  majority.  We  have 
those  who  listen  and  worii  with  the 
minority  and  those  who  do  not  believe 
we  are  fuU-fledged  partners  in  this 
House.  In  baseball  terms,  they  are  the 
ones  who  call  for  their  pitcher  to  stick 
It  in  the  batter's  ear.  The  unmitigated 
gall  occurs  when  once  you  make  us  hit 
the  dirt,  you  take  offense  when  we 
come  up  swinging. 

Yesterday  I  stood  to  underscore  my 
belief  that  Lboh  Pahxtta  is  an  honora- 
ble man.  only  to  be  lectured  by  the 
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majority  leader  that  somehow  my  ad- 
ditional expression  of  frustration,  and 
anffer,  and  outrage  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  this  body.  I  say  this  to  the 
majority  leader— you  folks  dish  it  out 
daily,  but  you  sure  can't  take  it.  Oh,  I 
know  the  majority  leader  and  thoae 
that  make  up  the  cabal  that  is  respon- 
sible for  this  whole  business  will  re- 
spond that  we  shouldn't  feel  that  way. 
They  have  argued  their  version  of  the 
facts.  But  regardless  of  that  attitude, 
we  feel  this  case  was  handled  unfairly 
for  the  reasons  so  eloquently  stated  in 
the  House  debate. 

And,  it  is  that  sense  of  unfairness 
that  will  live  long  after  this  dispute  is 
over.  Tea;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  off 
my  "Thou  shall  not  steal"  button.  A 
slogan  too  harsh?  I  think  not  I  am 
going  back  to  work. 

But  for  me  and  for  my  coUeagues, 
this  House  is  not  the  same.  The  collec- 
tive sense  of  unfairness  symbolized  by 
this  button  remains  in  our  hearts. 

The  sad.  sad  thing  is  that  we  did  not 
have  to  go  down  this  road. 
•  B4r.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  gave  one  of  his  elo- 
quent and  articulate  speeches  on  this 
controversial  topic. 

WhOe  I  admire  his  gift  of  oratory.  I 
must  say  I  disagree  with  much  of  his 
emphasis.         , 

He  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  re- 
marks to  real  or  alleged  breaches  of 
House  etiquette  on  the  part  of  certain 
Members  of  the  minority. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  blaming  the 
victim. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  have  lost  their 
temper.  It  is  whether  Rick  Mclntyre 
has  lost  his  seat. 

The  issue  isn't  whether  during 
heated  debate  Members  on  both  sides 
have  said  things  that  Miss  Manners 
would  blush  at  hearing.  The  issue  Is 
that  Republicans  and  concerned 
Democrats  feel,  in  the  words  of  a 
E>emocrat,  that  this  race  is  tainted  and 
has  a  cloud  over  it. 

So  let's  not  play  the  old  game  of 
blame  the  victim.  If  there  is  any  indig- 
nation on  our  side,  it  arises  from  a  uni- 
versal sense  of  frustration,  anger,  and 
yes.  bitterness  over  the  way  this  has 
been  handled  by  the  majority  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
also  said  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, in  a  meeting  in  the  Speaker's 
office,  said  we  wouldn't  be  askliag  for  a 
reelection  if  Mclntyre  had  won  by 
four  votes. 

Yes.  if  Rick  had  won  by  four  votes  or 
one  vote,  we  wouldn't  be  asking  for  a 
rerun  and  we'd  do  the  same  with 
McCloskey— if  we  thought  the  vote 
count  was  fair. 

But  we  don't  think  it  was  fair.  That's 
the  central  point  of  the  controversy. 

So  it  is  not  accurate  to  come  here 
and  teU  people  we  wouldn't  call  for  a 


rerun  if  Mclntjrre  had  won  by  four 
votes. 

If  the  evidence  showed— that  he  won 
by  the  device  of  having  cast  aside  le- 
gitimate ballots.  I  would  give  the  other 
side  a  fair  shot  at  it  with  a  rerun. 

There  is  one  ironic  aspect  to  all  this 
and  I  have  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  yesterday 
that  the  issue  here  was  not  one  seat  in 
Congreas.  It  was  one  of  fairness.  It  re- 
mains one  of  fairness. 

It  is  also  an  issue  that  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  balance  between  those 
powers  given  to  the  States  and  those 
given  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
balance  has  been  tipped— in  the  wrong 
direction. 

It  is  an  Issue  of  representative  gov- 
ernment and  the  difference  between 
democratic  and  autocratic  rule  in  this 
House.  We  are  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  rights  have  been  entrusted 
to  us.  That  is  why  this  fight  will  go  on. 
That  is  why  this  cause  will  not  die. 
That  is  why  we  will  not  return  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.  The  Rick  Mclntyre  issue 
is  more  than  an  election.  It  is  unfair 
rules,  unfair  ratios,  unfair  staffing,  ex- 
cessive spending  and  a  hundred  other 
abuses  of  this  House  and  our  demo- 
cratic processes. 

The  QUkJority  leadership  seems  in- 
capable of  understanding— the  deep 
feelings  on  this  side.  We  are  not  angry 
because  we  lost. 

We  are  angry  because  of  the  way  we 
lost.  We  are  not  sore  losers. 

Yes.  we  are  sore.  But  we  are  sore 
winners.  We  won  this  thing  and  it's 
been  taken  away. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
said  that  his  side  is  not  so  hard  up 
that  they  would  deprive  Republicans 
of  an  extra  seat  by  devious  means. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader— we  are 
not  so  hard  up  that  we  will  take  any 
bone  you  choose  to  throw  us. 

We  can't  take  this  thing  lying  down, 
nor  can  we  surrender  because  we've 
Just  begun  to  fight.* 
•  Mr.  OOOOLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  the  facts,  January  3.  1985,  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives exercised  their  power  of  majori- 
ty and  refused  to  sit  a  diily  authorized 
winner  of  the  race  for  Congress  in  In- 
diana's Eighth  District.  We  now  know 
that  the  creation  of  a  task  force  to 
decide  the  winner  was  another  exer- 
cise of  their  majority  party  status,  the 
task  force  reversed  the  nearly  quarter- 
million  voters  decision  in  Indiana  and 
declared  Democrat.  Frank  McCloekey 
the  winner. 

Since  Mr.  McCloskey  does  not 
appear  to  be  embarrassed  to  win  in 
this  manner  and  speak  out  against 
such  political  maneuvering,  the  fight 
for  the  rights  of  these  voters  must 
continue.  If  we  do  not  stand  firm  at 
this  point,  the  Democrats  sensing  the 
public  mood  toward  the  Republican 


Party  will  surely  turn  around  many 
more  seats  after  the  election  in  1986. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  power  play  Is 
not  looked  at  by  the  media,  who  are 
always  seeking  to  fight  for  right,  seem 
to  be  unaware  of  the  corrupt  methods 
being  used  to  determine  the  winner  of 
this  election.  Is  that  indicative  of  their 
distinctive  bias? 

I  also  find  it  punllng  as  to  why  the 
more  Junior  members  of  the  Democrat 
Party,  who  obviously  understand  the 
dangerous  road  being  taken  by  the 
Speaker  and  other  leaders  of  their 
party,  do  not  stand  up  against  what 
they  know  to  be  wrong.  They  have 
come  here  in  all  probability  to  repre- 
sent a  newer  attitude  within  the  voters 
of  America,  and  they  are  hiding 
behind  the  party  demagogy  with  fear. 
In  the  long  run,  the  people  will  vindi- 
cate the  winner,  Mr.  Rick  Mclntyre, 
but  what  the  Democrats  are  doing  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
can  not  be  vindicated,  excused,  or  con- 
doned. I  believe  the  people  will  seek 
more  honest  Representatives  in  the 
future.  If  Mr.  McCloskey  accepts  the 
title  Representative  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  he  does  so  without 
honor.* 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
vehemently  opposed  to  this  resolution, 
Just  as  I  have  been  opposed  to  and  ap- 
palled by  the  outrageous  circum- 
stances which  have  led  up  to  it.  By  its 
actions,  the  House  has  abrogated  the 
States  rights  of  Indiana;  it  has  tram- 
pled the  voters'  right  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  District,  and,  today,  it  Is  liter- 
ally stealing  a  congressional  seat  away 
from  the  duly  elected  choice  of  the 
people.  Worst  of  all,  we  are  establish- 
ing a  dangerous  precedent — what  is  to 
prevent  the  majority  party  in  the 
House  from  stepping  in  and  seizing 
every  close  race  in  the  future? 

It  is  true  that  the  race  between 
Messrs.  Mclntyre  and  McCloekey  last 
November  was  a  close  one— but  it  is 
aJso  true  that  McCloskey  lost.  He  was 
not  the  individual  certified  by  the  In- 
diana secretary  of  state  as  the  winner 
of  the  election.  The  House  majority 
chose  to  ignore  that  validation,  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  Indiana.  It  chose  to 
allow  Mr.  McCloskey  to  claim  a  con- 
gressional seat  without  using  the  ave- 
nues of  recourse  available  to  him 
within  his  State.  It  chose  to  leave  the 
people  of  Indiana's  Ellghth  District 
without  representation  for  months, 
and  it  chose  to  ignore  two  separate 
vote  counts,  both  of  which  nuule  it 
clear  that  Mclntyre  had  won. 

We  do  not  tolerate  this  t]ri>e  of  elec- 
tion charade  when  it  takes  place  in 
emerging  nations,  nor  should  we.  For 
us  to  sit  by  and  allow  an  election  to  be 
manipulated  by  our  own  membership 
is  a  travesty.  If  the  House  majority 
leadership  is  to  be  permitted  to  wield 
this  arrogant  and  unresponsive  abiise 


of  power,  what  is  the  point  of  having 
elections  at  all?* 

D  1530 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pashatah]. 

*  Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  task  force  did  in  Indiana  stabs  the 
very  heart  of  the  Constitution.  Article 
I.  section  2.  says:  "The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  •  •  *  by  the  People 

*  *  *  and  the  Electors  of  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite 
for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature."  and 
in  article  I.  section  4,  the  Constitution 
says,  "The  Times.  Places  and  Manner 
of  holding  Elections  for  •  •  •  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State    by    the    Legislature    thereof 

*  *  *."  unless  Congress  shaU  by  law 
regulate  elections. 

When  the  task  force  refused  to 
count  32  absentee  ballots  that  were 
the  same  as  other  absentee  ballots 
which  they  did  count,  it  acted  in  a 
manner  repugnant  and  obnoxious  to 
article  I.  It  certainly  acted  contrary  to 
what  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  whole 
series  of  cases  has  held,  of  which  there 
is  perhaps  no  more  a  clear  and  bril- 
liant articulation  by  the  Court  than  its 
pronouncement  in  1941  in  n.S.  versus 
Classic: 

Obvloiuly  Included  within  the  right  to 
choose,  secured  by  the  Constitution,  Is  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  within  a  state  to 
cast  their  ballots  and  have  them  counted  at 
congressional  elections.  This  court  has  con- 
sistently held  that  this  Is  a  right  secured  by 
the  Constitution  *  •  •.  And  since  the  consti- 
tutional command  Is  without  restriction  or 
limitation  the  right  •  •  •  is  secured  against 
the  action  of  Individuals  as  well  as  of  states. 

The  task  force  acted  under  its  own 
rules,  not  under  Federal  law  passed 
under  article  I,  section  4.  What  is 
worse,  they  applied  their  own  rules  in- 
consistently. In  the  task  force's  count- 
ing rules.  No.  9,  the  task  force  provides 
that  it  wiU  count  ballots  that  "•  •  • 
may  not  have  been  properly  sealed 
election  night."  Likewise,  rule  21  pro- 
vides for  the  counting  of  ballots  that 

may    have    been    improperly 

sealed  election  night."  In  other  words, 
rules  9  and  21  contemplate  counting 
votes  that  were  not  necessarily  per- 
fectly secured. 

Why  then,  but  for  latant  political 
reasons,  did  the  majority  of  the  task 
force  refuse  to  count  32  absentee  bal- 
lots that  4  Indiana  county  clerks  swore 
under  perjury  had  been  secured? 
There  is  no  consistency  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  task  force  whose  written  rule 
proclaims  counting  unsecured  baUots 
and  whose  later  ad  hoc  rule  proclaims 
not  counting  secured  ballots. 

Even  worse,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  task  force  acted  in  violation 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  Perhaps  section  11(a)  of  the 


act  meant  to  echo  the  lofty  articula- 
tion of  Classic  in  providing:  "No 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  shall 
fall  or  refuse  to  permit  any  person  to 
vote  who  •  •  •  is  •  •  •  qualified  to 
vote,  or  wUlfiiUy  fall  to  refuse  to  tabu- 
late, count  and  report  such  person's 
vote."  I  find  a  cruel  irony  indeed  that 
the  majority  of  the  task  force  com- 
posed of  the  majority  party  of  this 
Chamber  refused  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates and  spirit  of  the  law  that  its 
party  fought  so  hard  for  so  many 
years  to  realize.  I  find  it  a  cruel  irony 
that  the  very  party  that  was  responsi- 
ble for  passing  this  legislation  is  re- 
sponsible for  violating  its  most  pre- 
cious tenants:  that  of  densing  the 
right  to  vote  of  people  equally  situated 
as  the  same  class  of  voters. 

I  wonder  how  grievously  disappoint- 
ed that  the  people  in  America  whom 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  designed  to 
protect  will  be  when  they  shall  come 
to  understand  that  it  was  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  who  violated 
the  very  tenet  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act:  "Equal  people,  equal  votes." 

Article  I.  section  5,  says,  "E^h 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions. Returns,  and  Qualifications  of 
its  own  Members  •  •  *,"  but  is  the 
power  absolute?  In  Powell  versus  Mac- 
Cormack,  the  case  of  Adam  Clasrton 
Powell,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969 
said  that  the  House's  power  to  be  the 
judge  the  qualification  of  its  Members 
was  not  absolute  but  rather  qualified 
by  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  agree.  I  think  it  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  committee  or  for  even  the 
House  itself  sitting  as  a  judge  of  the 
election  not  to  be  bound  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Should  the 
House  have  the  power  to  judge  elec- 
tions unchecked  by  the  broad  princi- 
ples incorporated  in  the  due  process 
clause,  the  equal  protection  clause,  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause,  and 
especially  article  I.  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution?  Should  the  House  have 
the  power  to  ignore  these  great  consti- 
tutional principles?  The  Democratic 
Party  claims  it  does,  and  so  it  claims 
an  absolutist  doctrine:  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  elect  the  Members  of 
the  House  lies  not  in  the  people,  but  in 
the  majority  party's  caucus. 

As  a  constitutional  doctrine,  the 
Democratic  Party's  claim  would  abso- 
lutely permit  the  majority  party,  on 
January  3.  1987,  absolutely  to  deter- 
mine the  results  of  any  House  elec- 
tion. It  would  absolutely  permit  them 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  certification  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  any  State,  to 
order  another  task  force  to  recount 
the  ballots,  to  have  the  task  force 
issue  written  rules,  within  the  proceed- 
ings to  have  the  task  force  issue  ad 
hoc  rules  inconsistent  with  the  writ- 
ten, and  then  to  unseat  a  properly 
elected  Member  of  the  minority  party 
by  recounting  only  arbitrarily  selected 
ballots.      Surely      our     Constitution 


cannot  mean:  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  majority  party." 

The  grand  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  that  the  people  shall  choose. 
Once  the  task  force  decided  to  sup- 
plant Indiana  law  by  coimting  votes 
that  would  not  be  counted  under  Indi- 
ana law.  It  was  t>oimd  to  do  so  evenly. 
To  preclude  32  absentee  ballots  from 
being  counted  while  actually  coimting 
other  absentee  ballots  exactly  alike 
but  for  a  supposedly  lesser  degree  of 
security  is  fatuous  in  face  of  rules  9 
and  21  that  contemplates  counting 
ballots  not  necessarily  secured. 

The  refusal  to  count  all  like  ballots 
of  the  same  substantive  class  is  arbi- 
trary and  unreasoned. 

If  this  House  shall  act  to  seat 
McCloskey,  then  this  House  wlU  en- 
dorse a  dark  absolute  power  to  deter- 
mine elections,  and  the  entire  Consti- 
tution will  fall  under  a  despotic 
shadow.  Let  us  take  the  only  enlight- 
ened course:  Let  us  order  another  elec- 
tion, open,  clean,  and  unbloodled  by 
politics.* 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Roberts]  could  have  closed  the  debate 
for  our  side,  because  I  think  he  spealu 
eloquently  for  every  Republican  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We,  who 
have  been  the  ground  beneath  the  ty- 
rant's heel,  have  become  used  to  that 
kind  of  treatment.  Perhaps  our  spirit 
has  been  broken  too  much;  I  think 
perhaps  we  have  spoiled  our  friends  in 
the  majority  by  not  being  outraged 
nearly  enough.  I  hope  that  you  will 
forgive  us  If  we  raise  our  voices  once  In 
a  century,  when  the  peoples'  right  to 
determine  who  will  represent  them 
has  been  taken  away  from  them  by  a 
willful  caucus,  willing  to  exercise  ruth- 
lessly whatever  power  it  has  by  Its 
sheer  niunbers. 

Before  I  get  overcome  with  the  bit- 
terness of  past  defeats,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  want  to  caU  particular  attention  to 
the  service  of  the  committee  chair- 
man, our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Frahk  Ankuhzio].  I 
believe  he  has  handled  himself  and  his 
committee  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
House  and  has  been  very  helpful  in 
moving  this  process  along  in  the  best 
way  that  the  House  can  possibly  move 
on  any  question  this  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time  has  nm 
its  course  for  this  debate,  I  shall  move 
to  recommit  House  Resolution  146  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion with  Instructions  to  that  commit- 
tee to  count  the  otherwise  valid,  unau- 
thorized absentee  ballots  in  the  four 
counties  often  discussed  on  the  floor 
here  so  that  we  will  have  some  meas- 
ure of  rought  Justice. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Democrat  task 
force,  by  party  line  votes,  refused  to 
count  the  remainder  of  the  ballots 
after  it  had  coimted  52  ballots  that 
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had  been  counted  during  the  general 
election,  and  10  which  have  not.  It  re- 
fused to  count  32  which  could  be  iden- 
tified as  having  been  carried  under  the 
same  security  as  the  ballots  which 
have  been  counted. 

The  task  force,  which  is  the  real 
thrust  of  the  Republican  attack  here, 
simply  found  enough  votes  to  elect  its 
man,  McCloskey.  and  then  stopped 
counting,  leaving  those  32  voters  dis- 
enfranchised. We  heard  tons  of 
speeches  on  this  floor  that,  by  goUy, 
we  were  going  to  save  those  disenfran- 
chised voters.  Those  bad.  bad  Indiana 
clerks,  and  that  bad  Indiana  law  kept 
people  from  voting.  This  task  force  is 
going  to  let  those  people  vote. 

WeU,  It  did.  It  let  10  of  the  42  we 
know  of.  but  would  not  let  the  other 
32.  Why  not?  Because  they  were  afraid 
to  risk  losing  the  four-vote  advantage. 
Now,  remember  Mclntyre  won  the 
election.  The  only  way  that  McClos- 
key could  win  it  was  under  a  new  set 
of  rules.  When  the  new  set  of  rules 
were  drawn,  we  stopped  counting 
under  those  new  rules.  We  abandoned 
them  and  we  said:  "Oh,  my  goodness, 
we  axe  going  to  go  back  to  Indiana  law; 
those  32  ballots  are  uncountable." 

Well,  we  could  not  find  Indiana  law 
because  the  task  force  threw  it  in  the 
trash  can  when  it  established  Its 
counting  niles. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  count 
a  little  bit.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  supported.  The  dis- 
trict court  in  southern  Indiana  has 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  to  pro- 
tect the  ballots,  so  you  need  not  worry 
whether  they  will  be  there  or  not. 
They  did  that  yesterday  in  response  to 
a  request. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  baUots.  I  have 
been  led,  or  I  think  many  people  have 
been  led.  to  believe  that  for  some 
reason  mistabs  have  decided  who  got 
elected  here.  Let  me  first  tell  you  that 
mistabs  gave  candidate  Mclntyre  75 
more  votes  and  candidate  McCloskey 
79  more  votes.  That  is  a  four-vote  in- 
crease for  McCloskey.  He  did  not  gain 
back  34  votes  that  he  had  on  election 
night  by  mistabs. 

Where  he  gained  back  his  votes  were 
on  ballots  not  counted;  those  142  bal- 
lots that  our  valiant  committee  has 
saved  to  enfranchised  otherwise  disen- 
franchised voters,  even  though  their 
ballots  did  not  satisfy  Indiana  law. 
There  his  friends  on  the  task  force 
found  22  more  votes  for  McCloskey 
than  they  did  for  Mclntyre.  Actually, 
McCloskey  won  the  whole  election  by 
picking  up  12  extra  votes  on  hanging 
chads. 

Do  you  know  what  hanging  chads 
are?  When  you  have  a  punchcard  that 
does  not  go  through,  you  get  the  little 
punch  out  and  it  is  hanging  there. 
Nobody  knows  who  they  voted  for. 
You  have  to  be  Harry  Houdlnl  or  the 
Almighty  to  know  what  the  score  is, 
but  somehow  our  task  force  was  able 


to  determine  that  12  more  of  those 
went  for  McCloskey  and  they  found 
out  who  won. 

I  believe  that  Mclntjrre  was  beaten 
clearly  and  unmistakably  by  the  rules. 
He  was  beaten  by  subjective  Judg- 
ments of  his  Democrat  cronies.  I  did 
not  say  McCloskey  won;  I  said  Mcln- 
tyre was  defeated. 

When  the  press  asked  me  when  I 
came  in  here  today  what  the  House 
was  going  to  do,  I  said:  "I  think  the 
Democrat  Caucus  is  going  to  seat  the 
loser."  And  the  basis  for  the  seating  is 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;  king 
caucus  decided  on  January  3  that  it 
was  going  to  Impose  its  will.  King 
Democrat  caucus  was  goiiig  to  impose 
its  will  on  the  people  of  Indiana.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  other  description 
can  disguise  the  shame  that  our  whole 
representative  process  feels  because 
this  decision  was  made  unilaterally  in 
that  cauciis,  throwing  aside  the  votes 
of  more  than  230,000  Indlanans. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  honor  in 
the  last  couple  of  days,  and  I  am  all 
for  honor.  I  believe  everyone  here  is 
Just  dripping  with  honor.  I  remember 
William  Shakespeare  spoke  through 
Mark  Anthony  to  say  that  Brutus  was 
an  honorable  man.  but  he  was  not 
above  sticking  a  broadsword  between 
the  ribs  of  Julius  Caesar  into  some  of 
his  more  tender  parts.  I  feel  a  little  bit 
like  Julius  Caesar  today  too.  I  have 
felt  the  sting  of  the  Democrat  broad- 
sword. 

I  remember,  too,  a  couple  of  lines 
from  Tennyson,  which  go  like  this: 

His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood. 

And  faith  unfaithful  held  him  falsely  true. 

Now.  if  there  is  anyone  being  held 
falsely  true  because  he  believes  that  to 
be  a  good  Democrat  you  have  to  disen- 
franchise Indlanans,  I  beg  you,  you 
have  only  two  more  chances.  You  have 
a  chance  to  give  the  election  process 
back  to  the  people  of  Indiana.  You 
have  a  chance  to  go  with  the  certifica- 
tion process.  You  have  a  chance  to 
prove  that  king  caucus  is  not  a  ruth- 
less wlelder  of  brutal  political  power 
that  overwhelms  the  votes  of  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

You  have  a  chance  to  prove  that  you 
really  believe  In  the  Constitution  and 
the  election  processes  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  you  do  not,  you 
will  simply  exacerbate  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  gone  through  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  You  will  have  proved  to  the 
United  States  of  America  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  who  the 
people  elect  If  king  caucus,  king  Demo- 
crat caucus  decides  that  it  wants  to 
elect  one  of  its  cronies. 

Your  best  way  to  prove  that  this 
House  means  something,  that  your 
love  of  the  institution  and  the  process- 
es are  more  improtant  than  your  love 
of  the  party.  Is  to  vote  to  recommit 
House  Resolution  146. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  one  of 
those  Members  who  has  read  every 
page  of  this  dociunent,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  voting  to  seat 
Prank  McCloskey  as  the  duly  elected 
Representative  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana.  The  resolu- 
tion before  this  body  is  premised  upon 
the  recount  sponsored  by  the  House 
which  shows  Mr.  McCloskey  with  a 
four-vote  margin  over  his  Republican 
challenger,  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  present  today 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  task 
force  before  us  in  deciding  what  our 
respective  position  will  be  relative  to 
the  resolution  now  before  this  body. 
While  there  has  been  a  swirl  of  parti- 
san feelings  and  emotions  surrounding 
this  issue  which  have,  on  some  occa- 
sions, obscured  rational  thought  on 
the  part  of  some  Members,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  information  now  avail- 
able from  proponents  of  both  sides  of 
this  issue  adequately  provide  a  basis 
from  which  an  informed  decision  can 
be  made. 

I  am  going  to  vote  In  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to 
seat  Frank  McCloskey,  not  on  the 
basis  of  my  political  affiliation,  but 
upon  a  reasoned  and  indepth  analysis 
of  the  premises  advanced  by  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  this  Chamber. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  has  the  ul- 
timate responsibility  as  well  as  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction,  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  to 
Judge  elections.  Pursuant  to  this 
power,  the  House  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, on  January  3,  1985,  to  investigate 
the  McCloskey-McIntyre  election. 
While  I  will  not  review  the  unfolding 
of  events  from  election  night,  1984, 
through  the  present,  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  can  agree  that  the  many  Irregu- 
larities and  inconsistencies  In  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana's election  process  certainly  Justi- 
fied this  action  by  the  House. 

Given  the  Inconsistencies  which 
characterized  the  counting  of  the  bal- 
lots In  Indiana  that  evening  within  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  the 
goals  of  the  task  force  were  to  follow 
counting  rules  which  disenfranchised 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  voters 
and  to  apply  uniform  standards  which 
would  cover  all  counties  and  precincts. 
These  counting  rules  were  adopted  so 
that  technical  errors  made  by  election 


officials,  as  opposed  to  those  made  by 
voters,  would  not  invalidate  a  ballot. 

What  I  will  attempt  to  do  is  to  iso- 
late for  my  colleagues  what  I  have 
come  to  view  as  the  crucial  issues  upon 
which  I  have  made  my  decision  to  sup- 
port the  committee's  recommendation. 

One  point  which  I  find  critical  in  de- 
termining the  "winner"  is  that  the  key 
difference  between  the  State's  certi- 
fied election  result  of  34  votes  and  the 
House  recount  process  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  tabulation  errors  discovered  by 
the  task  force  auditors  on  the  part  of 
election  clerks  in  Indiana.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  these  changes  In  vote 
tabulations  resulted  not  from  the 
counting  niles  adopted  by  the  task 
force,  but  from  this  discovery  of  tabu- 
lation errors  in  the  initial  counting 
which  took  place  election  night. 

The  true  crux  of  this  controversey 
surrounds  the  nebulous  nature  of  the 
unnotarlzed  absentee  ballots.  Under 
Indiana  law,  absentee  ballots  must  be 
signed  by  the  voter,  notarized,  and  re- 
turned to  the  appropriate  county  clerk 
by  election  day.  On  election  day,  the 
clerk  then  forward  the  absentee  bal- 
lots for  each  precinct  out  to  the  appro- 
priate precinct,  where  the  absentees 
are  opened  and  counted  along  with  the 
ballots  cast  in  a  normal  manner  that 
day.  Also  under  Indiana  law,  any  ab- 
sentee ballots  that  are  not  signed  and 
notarized  are  supposed  to  be  immedi- 
ately rejected  and  not  forwarded  to 
the  precinct— these  ballots  are  per  se 
Invalid. 

The  unfortunate  fact  discovered  by 
the  OAO  auditors  hired  by  the  task 
force  to  count  the  ballots  was  that 
some  of  these  unnotarlzed  ballots  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  precincts.  Of 
these  absentees  sent  to  the  precincts 
through  clerical  error,  some  were  rec- 
ognized by  precinct  workers  as  invalid 
and  were  not  opened  up  or  counted 
whUe  others  were  opened  as  well  as 
counted.  The  task  force  was  then  con- 
fronted with  absentee  ballots,  clearly 
Invalid,  which  were  Inadvertently  for- 
warded to  precinct  workers  and  count- 
ed; absentee  baUots,  clearly  Invalid, 
which  were  sent  to  the  precincts  but 
not  counted;  and,  absentee  ballots, 
clearly  invalid,  which  were  recognized 
as  such  and  retained  by  the  various 
county  clerks  and  not  forwarded  to 
the  precincts.  Of  those  invalid  absen- 
tee ballots  which  were  erroneously 
sent  to  the  precincts,  counted,  and 
then  mixed  in  with  the  other  ballots, 
there  was  no  way  for  the  task  force  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  and  thus 
not  count  them.  Of  the  second  catego- 
ry, those  absentee  ballots  which  were 
Inadvertently  sent  to  the  precincts  and 
not  counted,  these  were  clearly  able  to 
be  segregated  by  the  task  force.  Of  the 
third  category,  those  absentees  which 
were  retained  by  the  county  clerks,  it 
was  easy  for  the  task  force  to  be  able 
to  Identify  and  segregate. 


Since  it  was  not  possible  for  the  task 
force  to  identify  and  segregate  those 
invalid  absentee  ballots  counted  erro- 
neously, the  question  became  how  to 
treat  these  ballots  in  an  equitable 
manner.  In  the  House,  there  is  no 
precedent  for  counting  unnotarlzed 
and  unwitnessed  absentee  ballots. 
What  precedent  there  is  provides  that 
when  It  Is  possible  to  differentiate  be- 
tween valid  absentee  ballots  and  in- 
valid absentee  ballots,  the  preferred 
method  is  to  proportionately  reduce 
the  vote  totals  for  each  candidate.  In 
this  instance— and  given  the  tabula- 
tion errors  uncovered  by  the  OAO 
auditors  which  benefited  Mr.  McClos- 
key—had  this  proportional  reduction 
formula  been  foUowed,  Mr.  Mclntyre 
would  lose  more  votes  than  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

Despite  the  existence  of  this  prece- 
dent, and  at  the  request  of  the  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  task  force,  it  was 
agreed  that  those  ballots  already 
counted  should  remain  in  the  active 
count.  Regarding  those  absentee  bal- 
lots which,  while  clearly  invalid,  were 
forwarded  to  the  precincts  yet  not 
counted  or  integrated  with  the  other 
ballots,  task  force  Chairman  Paketta 
agree  with  the  Republican  member  to 
count  this  group  as  well  which  In- 
crease Mr.  Mclntyre's  vote  total.  Rela- 
tive to  the  third  group  of  absentee  bal- 
lots—those reconglzed  as  invalid  by 
the  county  clerks  and  withheld  from 
the  precincts— the  task  force,  along 
party  lines,  decided  not  to  count  them. 

Despite  my  personal  misgivings 
about  the  decision  of  the  task  force 
chairman  to  count  the  second  category 
of  ballots,  or  to  count  the  first  catego- 
ry and  not  proportionately  reduce 
each  candidate's  totals,  neither  deci- 
sion would  have  changed  the  result  of 
who  actually  won  this  election. 

I  believe  it  significant  to  note  that 
not  one  member  of  the  task  force  ever 
suggested  that  unnotarlzed  or  unwit- 
nessed absentee  ballots  ever  be  count- 
ed. It  was  not  until  the  last  meeting  of 
the  task  force,  on  April  18,  after  It  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  losing 
by  four  votes,  that  the  Republican 
task  force  member  first  suggested  that 
those  Invalid  ballots  retained  by  the 
county  clerks  should  be  treated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  valid  ballots. 

In  another  desperate  attempt  to 
erase  Mr.  Mclntyre's  four-vote  deficit, 
and  in  direct  contravention  of  Indiana 
law,  the  Republican  task  force 
member  also  requested  that  military 
absentee  ballots  that  had  arrived  after 
election  day  be  counted.  The  task 
force  voted  not  to  count  late-arrlvlng 
military  or  other  absentee  ballots  re- 
ceived after  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  McCloskey, 
albeit  narrowly,  won  this  election 
based  upon  what  I  sincerely  believe 
was  a  credible  counting  of  the  ballots 
by  GAO  auditors  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  task  force.  While  I  disagree 


with  the  decision  made  by  the  task 
force  to  count  those  invalid  absentee 
ballots  which  were  not  comingled  with 
other  valid  ballots— a  total  of  10  bal- 
lots in  all  which  gave  Mclntyre  the 
majority- it  is  apparent  that  either 
through  the  means  adopted  by  the 
task  force  or  the  concept  of  propor- 
tional reduction  or  both.  McCloskey 
would  still  be  the  victor. 

On  the  matter  of  a  special  election, 
several  things  disturb  me  about  the 
recent  momentum  for  such  an  event. 
First  of  all,  it  is  the  Republicans,  after 
realizing  that  they  had  possibly  lost 
the  election  on  the  recount,  who  are 
demanding  a  special  election.  This  is  a 
new  claim  raised  by  them  at  the  11th 
hour  and  lacks  a  sound  premise.  More- 
over, and  despite  Mr.  McCloskey's 
small  margin  of  victory,  closeness 
alone  while  it  could  Justify  a  recount, 
does  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever,  consti- 
tuted an  adequate  legal  basis  to  call 
for  a  special  election.  Absent  a  show- 
ing of  irreguilarities  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  final  result,  there  is  no 
precedent  for  demanding  such  a  spe- 
cial election. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  believe  it  legal  and  proper 
to  now  seat  Mr.  McCloskey  as  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  can  now  return 
its  attention  to  the  national  issues 
pending  before  it. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  an  exhaustive 
and  painstaking  recount  of  last  No- 
vember's election  in  Indiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  I  don't  believe 
that  any  fair-minded  person  can  deny 
that  Incumbent  Frank  McCloskey  is 
the  winner. 

The  recount  was  federally  super- 
vised under  a  careful  procedure  that 
ensured  the  utmost  integrity  and  fair- 
ness. The  results  are  now  before  us. 
And  they  are  conclusive. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was 
the  closest  congressional  election  of 
this  century,  with  the  final  outcome 
decided  by  only  a  handful  of  votes. 

The  narrowness  of  Mr.  McCloskey's 
victory,  however,  is  not  the  Issue 
before  us.  Rather,  It  is  whether,  after 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  diligent 
recount  procedures  in  our  history,  he 
emerges  as  the  undisputed  winner.  On 
this  score  the  record  is  now  clear.  And 
it  matters  not  whether  he  won  by  4  or 
400  votes. 

While  the  central  issue  is  Indeed 
who  won  that  photo-finish  race.  It  Is 
not,  in  my  mind,  the  most  Important 
consideration  before  us.  That,  instead, 
is  whether  the  recount  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  House  to  resolve  this 
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prickly  dilemma  can  stand  the  test  of 
harsh  scrutiny  for  openness,  honesty, 
and  fairness.  I  am  convinced  It  can. 

It  was  a  far  more  valid  recount  than 
the  one  ordered  by  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Why?  Because  it  examined  all  the 
ballots  and  did  not  selectively  throw 
some  out  for  minor  technical  reasons. 
If  the  intent  of  the  voter  was  clear— 
and  it  mattered  not  for  whom  the 
baUot  was  cast— the  vote  was  counted. 
Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  excluded 
nearly  5,000  ballots  because  of  techni- 
cal, not  substantive,  reasons,  thereby 
willy-nilly  disenfranchising  thousands 
of  voters. 

The  federally  supervised  recount 
was  conducted  by  teams  of  independ- 
ent auditors  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  whose  integrity  and 
professionalism  is  beyond  reproach. 
These  teams  of  auditors  laboriously 
counted  the  ballots  on  site  by  hand, 
leaving  nothing  to  chance. 

Moreover,  the  task  force  appointed 
by  the  House  bent  over  backwtuxl  to 
ensure  fairness  to  both  sides  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  Constitution  and  the  people 
of  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 

It  has  been  charged,  unfairly,  that 
the  composition  of  the  task  force  guar- 
anteed an  outcome  favorable  to  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  First  of  all.  as  I  said 
earlier.  It  established  a  procedure  for 
counting  all  the  ballots,  which  were 
not  disqualified  through  voter  error, 
the  only  democratic  way  to  determine 
the  winner. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that,  under  the  Constitution.  Congress 
is  the  sole  Judge  when  it  comes  to  de- 
ciding the  outcome  of  the  election  of 
its  Members. 

To  have  relied  on  the  results  of  the 
Indiana  recount  would  have  been  a 
patent  abdication  of  our  constitutional 
duty  as  elected  Members  of  this  body. 
There  were  more  than  15  separate  re- 
count commissions  in  Indiana  evaluat- 
ing the  results  with  15  separate  and  ir- 
regular procedures.  One  group,  for  ex- 
ample, accepted  ballots  that  another 
group  operating  only  a  few  miles  away 
threw  out  for  technical  reasons.  The 
task  force,  on  the  other  hand,  applied 
tiniform  rules  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  To  charge  now,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  done,  that  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  "steal"  this  election  is  to  ignore 
the  facts  for  political  gain. 

From  the  very  outset  of  this  case  the 
House  has  acted  in  a  prudent  and  cau- 
tious manner  to  protect  the  parties  in- 
volved and  the  integrity  of  the  system. 
Quite  properly  it  refused  to  seat  either 
Mr.  McCloskey  or  his  challenger,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  until  aU  the  facts  were 
known.  To  have  done  otherwise  would 
have  flown  In  the  face  of  electoral  Jus- 
tice and  constitutional  responsibility. 

It  was  only  fitting  and  proper  for  us 
to  withhold  a  final  Judgment  pending 
the  results  of  this  thorough  and  emi- 


nently open  recount  process— a  proce- 
dure open  to  both  sides  and  the  media 
every  step  of  the  way.  For  us  to  have 
acted  hastily  before  all  the  facts  were 
on  the  table  would  have  demeaned  the 
process  and  created  distrust  in  the 
public  mind. 

But  now  we  are  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts.  Nothing  remains  hidden 
from  public  view.  And  now  that  we  do 
have  the  facts,  it  is  our  duty  to  act 
upon  them  fairly  and  decisively.  And 
the  only  fair  and  honest  way  to  do 
that  is  by  seating  Mr.  McCloskey  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALESANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  will  not  take 
any  time,  although  I  would  like  to.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  the  task  force  for  an  excel- 
lent Job  and  an  excellent  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rhetoric  and  parlia- 
mentary antics  of  the  other  side  have 
reached  an  absurd.  Juvenile  level  In 
the  past  few  weeks.  Obviously,  this  re- 
flects the  increasing  role  of  the  ex- 
tremist element  in  Republican  policy- 
making. 

Sadly,  many  senior  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  have  recently  been 
quoted  publicly  and  privately  as 
saying  that  they  are  planning  to  leave 
this  body— either  through  early  retire- 
ment or  seeking  other  offices— because 
of  the  frustrations  and  embarrassment 
caused  by  this  extremist  element 
which  pauralyzes  those  Republicans 
who  llgitimately  seek  constructive  so- 
lutions to  our  Nation's  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Republican 
side  plans  to  walk  out  of  the  Chamber 
to  protest  the  seating  of  the  rightful 
winner  of  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Judging  from  the  as- 
sembling of  the  media  around  the  cap- 
itol,  I  can  only  conclude  this  planned 
walk  out  is  more  for  the  purposes  of 
good  press,  than  good  government.  I 
suppose  they  will  use  this  opportunity 
to  once  again  attack  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  as  slime  and  thieves, 
and  repeat  their  threats  of  civil  disobe- 
dience and.  Indeed,  physical  assaults 
to  prevent  the  House  from  swearing  In 
the  rightful  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  at  this  point 
the  extremists  on  the  Republican  side 
are  not  Interested  In  substance.  That 
quality  was  abandoned  In  their  speech- 
es weeks  ago.  However,  I  would  stig- 
gest  to  them  that  they  take  a  look  at 
the  position  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion on  this  matter.  I  think  they  will 
discover  the  shaky  legal  ground  upon 
which  they  have  been  making  their  al- 
legations of  criminal  and  Immoral  be- 
havior. Pranltly.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  brief  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  Reagan  administration  on  the 


Indiana  question  actually  Justifies  the 
action  of  the  House  in  how  it  has  pro- 
ceeded on  this  matter. 

On  the  Republican  allegation  that 
the  House  does  not  have  the  right  to 
assimie  Jurisdiction  over  the  Indiana 
race,  the  Reagan  administration 
argues— and  I  quote: 

Thl»  cannot  be  right  •  •  *.  The  House 
should  be  left  to  continue  Its  recount  and 
judge  the  elections  and  returns  of  Its  own 
Members. 

On  the  Republican  allegation  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud,  the  Ad- 
ministration said  the  absence  of  specif- 
ic allegations  of  election  fraud  or  ir- 
regularity—and I  again: 

That  •  •  •  is  beside  the  point.  The  elec- 
tion was  extremely  cloee  and  the  question 
the  House  must  determine  Is,  what  was  the 
vote? 

On  the  charge  by  the  Republican 
side  that  the  House  should  have  hon- 
ored the  dubious  certificate  of  elec- 
tion, the  administration  argues  that 
the  validity  of  the  certificate  is  "really 
up  to  each  House  as  the  Judge  of  Its 
election  returns." 

And  on  the  allegation  by  the  Repub- 
lican side  that  the  House  is  unfairly 
and  Illegally  denying  the  people  of  In- 
diana their  constitutional  right  to  rep- 
resentation, the  Reagan  administra- 
tion quoted  the  case  of  Barry  versus 
the  United  States  which  said: 

(There  is  no)  merit  In  the  suggestion  that 
the  effect  of  the  refusal  •  •  •  to  seat  (a 
member)  pending  investigation  was  to  de- 
prive the  State  of  its  equal  representation. 
The  temporary  deprivation  of  equal  repre- 
sentation which  resiilts  from  the 
refusal  *  *  *  to  seat  a  member  pending  in- 
quiry as  to  his  election  or  qualifications  Is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  exercise  of 
a  constitutional  power,  and  no  more  de- 
prives the  State  of  its  "equal  suffrage"  in 
the  constitutional  sense  than  would  a 
vote  *  *  *  vacating  the  seat  of  a  sitting 
member  or  a  vote  of  expulsion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  issues 
in  this  case  upon  which  reasonable 
people  might  disagree.  However,  the 
other  side  has  repeatedly  taken  the 
Issues  of  this  case  pounded  and  pound- 
ed tigain  their  own  Interpretation  of 
them  to  the  point  that  they  are  no 
longer  willing  to  listen  to  reason. 

While  I  know  they  will  not  listen  to 
my  arguments  or  those  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  so  professionally  and 
astutely  giiided  this  procedure.  I  urge 
them  to  look  at  the  arguments  or 
President  Reagan's  own  Justice  E>e- 
partment  on  this  matter. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  Term,  1084,  No.  102,  Original] 

State  or  Ikdiama,  rLAumrr  v.  TTmrn 
Statxs  or  AjfxiucA,  rr  al. 

(On  Motion  for  Leave  To  FUe  Original  Bill 
of  Complaint) 

BKixr  roR  TBZ  xmmst  statss  in  orrosmoif 

Jurisdiction 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  Invoked 
under  Article  III.  {  2.  CI.  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of   the  United  States   and   28   U3.C. 


1351(bK2).  The  question  of  jurisdiction  Is 
further  dicussed  In  the  Argument,  infra. 
Statement 

1.  The  State  of  Indiana— In  Its  own  right 
and  u  parens  patriae— has  filed  a  motion 
for  leave  to  file  an  original  complaint  in  this 
Court,  seeking  an  order  requiring  the  seat- 
ing (at  least  provisionally)  of  Richard  Mcln- 
tyre as  Representative  for  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana.  The  claim  Is 
that  refusal  to  seat  Mclntyre  In  the  Ninety- 
Ninth  Congress  deprives  Indiana  and  its  citi- 
zens of  constitutional  rights  relating  to  rep- 
resentation and  control  over  the  election  of 
Representatives  from  the  State.  Named  as 
defendants  are  the  United  States,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Speaker,  and  vari- 
ous officers  of  the  House.  The  House  and  Its 
officers  are  represented  by  the  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  Is  filing  a  separate  response  to  Indi- 
ana's Motion  for  Leave.  The  present  brief  is 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
only. 

2.  In  the  general  election  of  November  6, 
1984,  the  seat  for  Representative  from  Indi- 
ana's Eighth  Congressional  District  was 
closely  contested  between  Richard  D.  Mcln- 
tyre and  Francis  X.  McCloskey.  For  some 
five  weeks,  state  officials  withheld  certifica- 
tion of  either  candidate.  Then,  on  December 
13.  the  Indiana  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Governor  certified  Mclntyre  as  the  winner. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives convened  on  January  3,  1985,  It 
passed  a  resolution  declining  to  seat  either 
candidate  and  referring  the  question  to  its 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  That 
Committee  Is  conducting  a  recount  and  has 
not  yet  reported,  though  It  appears  to  be 
close  to  doing  so:  the  result,  whoever  wins, 
will  be  extremely  narrow.  In  the  meantime, 
both  claimants  have  been  tendered  the 
salary  of  Representative. 

3.  Some  weeks  before  Indiana  filed  the 
present  Motion  In  this  Court,  Richard 
Mclntyre  and  a  voter  from  his  District  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mcln- 
tyre v.  O'Seiil,  av.  No.  85-0628.  The  reUef 
sought  there  was  essentially  the  same  as  in 
this  original  action.  On  March  1.  the  suit 
was  dismissed  on  grounds  of  non-justlclabi- 
llty,  and  an  appeal  from  that  ruling  is  now 
pending  on  an  expedited  basis  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, No.  85-5212,  where  briefing  has  been 
completed. 

Argument 
There  are  perhaps  special  objections  to 
the  joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  defend- 
ant to  this  action.'  We  do  not  stop  to  exam- 


ine any  such  obstacles,  however,  because, 
given  that  the  United  States  Is  not  an  Indis- 
pensable party,  its  dismissal  would  not  pre- 
vent continuation  of  the  suit  against  some 
or  all  of  the  other  defendants.  Cf.  Fed.  R. 
Civ.  P.  19  and  21.  For  like  reasons,  there  Is 
no  need  to  determine  whether  the  joinder 
of  the  Speaker  Is  barred  by  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Clauses:  that  would  not  affect  pros- 
ecution of  the  action  against  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  House.  See  Poioell  v.  McCor- 
mack,  395  U.S.  486,  501-&06  (1969).  And.  fi- 
nally, we  accept  without  quibble  that  the 
case.  If  justiciable  In  any  federal  court,  falls 
within  this  Court's  nonexclusive  original  ju- 
risdiction as  a  controversy  to  which  a  state 
Is  a  proper  party.'  We  confine  ourselves 
here  to  two  submissions:  (1)  The  case  pre- 
sents only  a  nonjusticiable  'political  ques- 
tion" which  no  federal  court  can  entertain; 
and  (2)  In  any  event,  this  Court  ought  not 
exercise  Its  original  jurisldictlon.  but  should 
deny  leave  to  fUe  as  a  matter  of  discretion. 
1.  This  matter  is  nonjusticiable,  because  It 
presents  a  political  question.  There  is  no  ex- 


>  It  la  UYUsble,  flnt.  that  the  Dnited  States— as 
dlsttnsulihed  from  the  House  of  RepresentaUvei 
and  lU  officers— la  not  a  "proper"  party,  having  no 
separate  Interest  in  the  caae.  Prestunably,  PtnceU  v. 
McCormack,  395  UJ3.  4M  (ISM),  estabUsbea  that 
the  United  SUtea  la  not  an  indUpeniabU  party, 
without  whose  Joinder  the  suit  could  not  proceed. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  assert  that  the 
United  States  la  ever  an  improper  party  where  any 
federal  governmental  matter  la  In  controversy.  See, 
».g.,  28  VM.C.  2333  (review  of  I.C.C.  order*);  38 
UJB.C.  2344  (orders  of  Hobbs  Act  agencies);  28 
U.8.C.  2403  (constitutionality  of  Act  of  Congress 
drawn  into  question);  25  U.S.C.  301  (qui  tarn  action 
for  penalties  In  Indian  cases);  40  U&C.  370b<b) 
(suit  on  beluOf  of  laborers  or  materialmen  on  public 
works  contracts);  43  U.S.C.  lB73h(b)  (ctiallenge  to 
state  poll  taxes).  There  is.  Indeed,  much  to  be  said 
for  affording  the  Department  of  JusUce  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  such  litigation.  In  sum.  we 
see  no  ground  for  objecting  to  the  joinder  of  the 
United  States  as  Improper. 


It  la  perhaps  a  more  serious  question  whether 
tovertiffn  immunity  prevents  the  suit  agalnat  the 
United  States.  The  basic  rule,  of  course.  Is  that 
absent  congressional  consent,  a  suit  for  injunctive 
relief  can  be  maintained  only  against  its  officers  if 
they  are  charged  with  acting  ultra  vires  or  uncon- 
sUtutionally.  See  Block  v.  North  DaXota,  461  U.8. 
373.  380-282  (1983).  Here,  the  only  arguably  rele- 
vant statutory  provision  effecting  the  requisite 
waiver  for  Joining  the  sovereign  Itself  is  5  U&C. 
703.  wtiich  permlU  Joinder  of  the  United  States 
whenever  "agency"  action  la  subject  to  Judicial 
review  and  nonmonetary  relief  la  sought.  However. 
«iiinim'"g  ttiat  It  applies  to  original  actions  in  this 
Ctourt  (cf.  California  v.  Arizona.  440  U£.  59  (1979)). 
the  provision  expressly  excludes  "Congress"  as  an 
"agency."  AcconUngly,  the  quesUon  la  whether  the 
offioers  of  one  Houae  are  nevertheless  (xivered.  It  Is 
not  apparent  why  Congress  should  have  wished  to 
bar  Joinder  of  the  United  States  In  such  a  caae  if 
the  suit  otherwise  can  be  prosecuted  against  the  of- 
fldala. 

'Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Judicial 
Code  to  so  provde  (38  U.S.C.  1351)  and  contrary  In- 
dicaUons  in  some  of  the  Court's  opinions  (&0.,  Ctili- 
foraia  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  187  U.S.  22».  261-383 
(189S);  NeiB  Mexico  v.  Lane,  343  U.S.  52.  58  (1917); 
Texoi  V.  Interttate  Commerce  Committion,  358  U.S. 
158,  183  (1933)),  we  deem  it  clear  that  this  Court 
enjoys  concurrent  original  Jurisdiction  of  oS  cases 
within  the  federal  Judicial  power,  not  barred  by 
sovereign  immunity,  where  a  state  is  a  party,  in- 
cluding a  suit  founded  on  federal  law  by  a  state 
against  its  own  citizens.  See  United  State*  v.  Tteoj, 
143  U.S.  621,  642-645  (1892);  Monaco  v.  Miuiuivpi, 
292  U.S.  313.  321.  329-330  (19S4).  An  independent 
iMsis  for  invoking  the  original  Jiuiadlctlon  of  this 
Court  Is  that  the  suit  is  brought  by  a  state  against 
dtlaens  of  other  states.  28  U.8.C.  1281(bXS).  See 
South  Carolina  v.  KatMenbatA.  388  UJS.  SOI.  307 
(1966);  Oregon  v.  MitcheU,  400  U.&  112.  117  n.1, 
152-153  n.1.  230-231  (1970).  And  if  the  United 
States  is  permissibly  Joined,  original  Jurladletion 
also  lies  on  the  ground  that  the  suit  is  between  a 
sUte  and  the  United  States.  28  U.S.C.  ia81(bX2). 
See  California  ex  rel  State  Landt  CommiMtion  v. 
United  State*.  457  U.S.  273,  277  n.e  (1982).  Which- 
ever of  the  three  bases  la  invoked,  this  Court's 
original  Jurisdiction  la  only  concurrent— given  that 
a  federal  question  la  presented.  Compare  Ohio  v. 
Wyandotte  ChemicaU  Corp..  401  V&.  493,  498  n.3 
(1971).  Accordingly.  It  would  not  affect  this  Court's 
Jurisdiction  if  the  United  States  were  dismissed  as  a 
party. 

It  may  be  quesUoned  whether  Indiana,  acting 
merely  as  parens  patriae,  can  maintain  an  original 
action  against  the  United  States  or  Its  officers.  See 
MaM»achuaetU  v.  Jfelton,  362  U.S.  447,  485-486 
(1923);  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenl>ach,  383  U3.  at 
324.  But  the  Court'a  precedenta  Indicate  that  Indi- 
ana here  liaa  sufficiently  alleged  injury  to  the  State 
in  ita  aovereign  capacity.  South  Carolina  v.  Katten- 
bach,  tupra;  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  tupra;  South  Caro- 
liTia  V.  Regan,  No.  94.  Orig.  (Feb.  22,  1984).  See  also 
Model  V.  Indiana.  452  US.  314  (1981);  rSRCv.  Mi*- 
tl**iVVi.  456  U.S.  742  (1982). 


oeptlon  for  cases  otherwise  within  the 
Ck>iirt'8  original  jurisdiction.  "The  effect  of 
[Art.  Ill,  I  2,  CI.  31  Is  not  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  merely  because  the 
State  Is  a  party,  but  only  where  it  is  a  party 
to  a  proceeding  of  judicial  cognizance.  Pro- 
ceedings not  of  a  Justiciable  character  are 
outside  the  contemplation  of  the  constitu- 
tional grant."  MauachutetU  v.  Mellon,  262 
U.S.  447.  480  (1923).  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  degree  to  which  this  contro- 
versy presents  the  defining  Instance  of  a  po- 
litical question.  The  classic  characteristics 
of  textual  commitment  to  another  branch 
and  conspicuous  separation  of  powers  prob- 
lems are  present  and  pronounced.  Unsur- 
prisingly, the  Court's  opinions  In  this  area 
strongly  suggest  that  this  precise  controver- 
sy would  l>e  held  nonjusticiable  on  political 
question  grounds. 

a.  There  Is,  In  the  present  context,  "a  tex- 
tually  demonstrable  constitutional  commit- 
ment of  the  Issue  to  a  coordinate  political 
department  •  •  •."  Btiker  v.  Corr,  369  U.S. 
186,  217  (1962).  See  GiUiffan  v.  Morgan.  413 
VJB.  1,  8-7  (1973).  Article  I.  S  5  of  the  Con- 
stitution begins:  "Each  House  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  the  Elections.  Returns  and  Qualifi- 
cations of  Its  own  Members  •  *  *. "  This  is 
specific  and  more  directed  to  the  matter  at 
tiand  than  Article  I,  S  4,  on  which  plaintiff 
reliea  See  Roudebush  v.  Hartke,  405  U.S.  15, 
25-26  (1972).  The  House  of  Commons  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  judged  their 
own  elections,  and  jealously  protected  their 
right  to  do  so  against  other  governmental 
entitles.  H.  Remlck,  TTie  Power*  of  Congre** 
in  Respect  to  Membership  and  Election*  1- 
62  (1929):  M.  Clarke,  Parliamentary  Privi- 
lege in  the  American  CoUmie*  9-10,  132-172 
(1971).  So,  also,  the  American  Senate  and 
House  have  been  decldiiv  election  questions 
Involving  their  members  for  nearly  200 
years — sometimes  responsibly,  sometimes 
not,  but  never  with  judicial  review,  despite 
repeated  requests.  In  light  of  this  history 
and  the  express  provision  of  Article  I,  }  5,  It 
seenis  obvious  the  political  question  doc- 
trine applies  here— all  the  more  so  given 
that  judicial  review  has  been  deemed  barred 
where  the  commitment  of  the  issue's  resolu- 
tion to  another  entity  is  only  Implicit.  E.g., 
Coleman  v.  Miller.  307  U.8.  433,  450  (1938); 
Ooldmiter  v.  Carter.  444  U.S.  996,  1003 
(1979)  (Rehnqulst,  J.,  concurring,  joined  by 
Burger,  C.J.,  and  Stewart  and  Stevens,  JJ.). 
It  is  no  answer  that  courts  regularly 
review  other  exercises  of  power  "textually 
committed"  to  Congress.  "The  commitment 
made  by  Article  I,  i  5  is  different  not  only  In 
degrees,  but  In  kind.  The  Commerce  Clause, 
for  example,  makes  a  grant  of  laicmaking 
power,  and  It  is  entirely  imremarkable  that 
there  should  be  judicial  review  of  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority.  Here,  however,  the 
grant  Is  Itself  of  an  adjudicative  sort,  and 
review  by  the  judiciary  Is  redundant  and  In- 
trusive. Article  I,  i  5  entails  making  specTif  Ic 
decisions  about  partlctilar  disputes— not  set- 
ting broad,  prospective  policy.  The  Constitu- 
tion charges  the  legislature  In  this  special 
Instance  with  doing  what  courts  usually 
do— and,  logically,  excluding  courts  from 
that  process.* 


■  See  Barry  v.  United  State*  ex  rel  Cunningham. 
279  VS.  597.  613  (1029):  "Oenerally,  the  Senate  is  a 
leglslaUve  body,  exercising  in  connection  with  the 
House  only  the  power  to  make  laws.  But  Is  has  had 
conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitution  certain  power* 
which  are  not  legislative  but  Judicial  in  character. 
Among  these  la  the  power  to  Judge  of  the  elections, 
retuma  and  quallflcaUona  of  Its  own  memtiers.  Art. 
I,  i  5.  cL  1. "  See  also  279  U.S.  at  616:  "In  exerdalng 
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ft.  This  underacoree  aome  of  the  other  cri- 
teria for  political  questions  set  out  In  Baker 
V.  Carr.  Judicial  review  in  this  cmse  would 
repeat  precisely  the  job  which  hss  been 
committed  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  first  Instance,  thereby  "expressing 
lack  of  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
K0<remment  *  •  •."  3«9  U.S.  at  217  For  the 
same  reason.  Judicial  review  here  necessarily 
contains  "the  potentiality  of  embarrassment 
from  multifarious  pronouncements  by  vari- 
ous departments  on  one  question."  fbid.  As 
the  Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr  pointed  out.  the 
earmark  of  a  classic  political  question  is  the 
presence  of  pronounced  separation  of 
powers  problems.  309  U.S.  at  310. 

Those  separation  of  powers  concerns  are 
further  dramatized  here  by  the  remedies 
plaintiff  seeks.  They  include  forcing  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  administer  an  oath 
of  office,  compelling  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre.  and  requir- 
ing the  officers  of  the  House  to  provide  him 
all  the  "rights,  privileges,  powers,  emolu- 
ments, and  services"  of  a  Member.  To  say 
that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  decree 
would  express  "lack  of  respect"  for  the 
House  and  create  a  "potentiality  for  embar- 
rassment" is  a  gross  understatement.  The 
extent  to  which  Judicial  relief  would  necessi- 
tate unseemly  Judicial  interference  In  the 
business  of  the  political  branches  is  of 
course  a  valid  consideration  in  Justiciability 
matters  generally.  Cf.  Alien  v.  Wright.  No. 
81-757  (July  3.  1984).  slip  op.  22-33. 

c  Plaintiff  relies  heavily  on  Poioell  v. 
McCormack,  395  U.S.  486  (1969).  for  the 
general  proposition  that  the  political  ques- 
tion doctrine  Is  inapplicable  here.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  Court  there  expressly  re- 
served the  question  whether  a  complaint 
seeking  the  sort  of  coerceive  relief  now 
sought  would  be  Justiciable.  Id.  at  517-518. 
550.  Moreover,  the  Court  also  observed: 
"CF]ederal  courts  might  still  be  barred  by 
the  political  question  doctrine  from  review- 
ing the  House's  factual  determination  that  a 
member  did  not  meet  one  of  the  standing 
qualifications.  This  is  an  issue  not  presented 
in  this  case  and  we  express  no  view  as  to  its 
resolution."  Id.  at  521  n.42.  The  same  plain- 
ly applies  to  the  House's  review  of  "Elec- 
tions" and  "Returns"  as  well,  listed  together 
with  "Qualifications"  In  Article  I.  i  5.« 
What  Poicell  did  deal  with  was  whether  the 
Court  could  define  what  the  Constitution 
meant  in  Article  I.  |  5.  when  It  said  "Qualifi- 
cations." There  is  no  Uke  question  in  this 
case  about  the  meaning  of  "Elections"  and 
"Retunw." 


the  power  to  judse  the  elections,  retuma  and  quall- 
f  Icsti^pni  of  It*  memben,  the  Senate  acts  ■■  a  Judl- 
dal  tribunal  *  *  *  ' 

The  Court  acaln  alluded  to  thla  ipecial  function 
In  Bvctiey  v.  Vaieo.  434  VJ8.  1.  133  (1978):  '[Article 
I.]  Section  5  confen  •  •  •  a  power  Judicial  In  char- 
acter' upon  each  Houae  of  the  Congreaa  (citation  to 
Barry  V.  Cunningham  omitted]." 

Finally,  in  Reed  t.  County  Comm'ra.  m  X3B.  376, 
388  (1938),  the  Court  concluded  that,  given  the 
Senate's  own  established  powers  to  compel  produc- 
tion of  evidence  In  election  disputes.  It  was  unlikely 
that  the  statute  In  question  allowed  the  Senators 
there  to  ask  the  courts  to  do  so:  "(The  Senate]  Is 
the  Judce  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualUlca- 
tkms  of  Its  members.  Art.  I,  I  5.  It  Is  fully  empow- 
ered, aixl  may  determine  such  matters  without  the 
aid  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Execu- 
tive or  Judicial  Department." 

<In  this  concurrence  In  Povett,  Justice  Douglas 
wrote  that  had  the  dispute  there  been  over  wheth- 
er an  elected  candidate  met  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions set  out  in  the  Constitution,  then  "the  Bouse 
Is  the  sole  Judce."  395  U.S.  at  553.  dtins  Baker  v. 
Carr,  389  VA.  at  343  n.3  Again,  presumably  the 
same  would  be  true  for  "ElecUoos"  and  "Returns." 


The  Other  case  relied  upon  by  plaintiffs  Is 
Barry  v.  United  State*  ex  rtL  Cunninohayn, 
279  V£.  597  (1939).  There  again,  however.  It 
was  not  ruled  that  scrutiny  by  a  house  of 
Congress  of  election  returns  was  Judicially 
reviewable.  On  the  contrary:  the  Court  indi- 
cated repeatedly  in  dicta  that  It  would  not 
be.  In  ruling  that  the  Senate  could  subpoe- 
na witnesses  in  the  course  of  investigating 
an  election,  the  Court  said  that  the  Judici- 
ary could  Intervene  in  such  cases  only  upon 
a  clear  showing  that  due  process  was  being 
denied— and  stated  that  the  Senate's  ulti- 
mate Judgment  on  elections  was  "beyond 
the  authority  of  any  other  tribunal  to 
review."  Id.  at  613.  Similarly,  the  Cotirt 
wrote  that,  when  a  member-elect  to  the 
Senate  presented  himself  there  (ul  at  614): 
"the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  to  determine 
the  rightfulness  of  the  claim  was  Invoked 
and  Its  power  to  adjudicate  such  right  at- 
tached by  virtue  of  section  5  of  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution.  Whether,  pending  this  ad- 
judication, the  credentials  should  be  accept- 
ed, the  oath  administered,  and  the  full  right 
accorded  to  participate  in  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  was  a  matter  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Senate." 

The  Court  went  on  to  give  one  example, 
"[almong  the  typical  cases  In  the  House, 
where  that  body  refused  to  seat  members  in 
advance  of  the  Investigation  although  pre- 
senting credentials  unimpeachable  in  form 
•  •  *."  Id  at  815  n.*.  Finally,  the  Court 
stated  that  "the  Senate  [has]  sole  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers *  *  *."  Id  at  619  (emphasis  added). 

The  Court  made  a  similar  statement,  al- 
though again  in  dicta,  in  Roudebuih  v. 
Hartke,  405  U£.  15.  19  (1972)  (clUtlon  omit- 
ted): "Which  candidate  (of  the  two  in  the 
disputed  election]  is  entitled  to  be  seated  in 
the  Senate  is.  to  be  sure,  a  nonjusticiable 
political  question— a  question  that  would 
not  have  been  the  business  of  this  Court 
even  before  the  Senate  voted.  [Citation  to 
Poteell  V.  McCormack  omitted.]"  Hartke  pre- 
sented the  mirror  image  of  this  case:  the  ap- 
parently victorious  candidate  was  seeking  to 
prevent  a  recount  by  invoking  the  Senate's 
Article  1,  I  5  power,  and  arguing  that  a  re- 
count by  the  State  would  undercut  the  Sen- 
ate's authority.  In  allowing  the  recount,  the 
Court  acknowledged  that  the  "State's  verifi- 
cation of  the  accuracy  of  election  results 
pursuant  to  its  Art.  I,  |  4  powers  Is  not  total- 
ly separate  from  the  Senate's  power  to 
judge  elections  and  returns."  but  made  clear 
that  the  Senate  could  review  those  returns, 
as  the  House  is  doing  In  the  Instant  matter 
"The  Senate  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the 
apparent  winner  *  *  *,  and.  if  It  chooses,  to 
conduct  Its  own  recount"  (406  n.S.  at  25-36) 
(footnote  omitted).  The  Court  pointed  out 
that  "[t]he  Senate  itself  has  recounted  the 
votes  In  close  elections  in  States  where 
there  was  not  recount  procedure"  (id.  at  36 
n.24)  (citation  omitted).* 


■  Justices  Douglas  and  Brennan  dissented  in  part, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Court  should  have  enjoined 
the  state's  recount  so  that  the  Senate  could  be  sure 
that  the  ballots  were  reviewed  In  pristine  form.  The 
partial  dlMent  stated  (405  V£.  at  30),  that  '(t]he 
parties  before  the  CoMit  are  apparently  In  agree- 
ment that  *  *  *  there  tiaa  been  a  "textually  demon- 
strable constitutional  commitment'  iBaJcer  v  Carr. 
389  CB.  18«,  317:  Ptnoea  v.  McCormack.  395  VS. 
486,  Slg-MS)  to  the  Senate  of  the  decision  (who] 
*  *  *  received  more  votea  Our  case  law  agrees." 
The  dissent  then  went  on  to  discuss  Barry  v.  Cun- 
ningliam,  rupra.  and  Reed  v.  County  Comm'rt,  277 
D.8.  378  (1938).  condudlns  that  where  all  that  Is 
at  stake  Is  a  determination  of  which  candidates  at- 
tracted the  greater  number  of  ballots,  each  (house] 


d.  Indiana  is  asking  more  than  that  the 
House's  determination  of  the  election  be 
overturned:  it  seems  to  be  praying  that  the 
House  be  precluded  even  from  reviewing  the 
State  of  Indiana's  determination  of  that 
election.  The  assertion  is  apparently  that 
the  House  must  accept  the  State's  certifica- 
tion of  the  election  returns,  or  it  wlU  violate 
Indiana's  constitutional  right  to  determine 
the  "Times.  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 

•  •  •."  Art.  I,  (  4.  CI.  I.  This  cannot  be  right, 
for  it  would  contradict  the  more  specific 
constitutional  provision  that  ""[elach  House 
shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns 
and    Qualifications    of    Its    own    Members 

•  •  •."  See  Roudebuth  v.  Hartke,  405  VS.  at 
3S-36.  The  Court  said  in  Barry  v.  United 
State*,  379  VS.  at  613.  that  in  "exercising 
this  power  [of  reviewing  elections],  the 
Senate  may,  of  course,  devolve  upon  a  com- 
mittee of  Its  members  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  report;  and  this  is  the  general. 
If  not  the  uniform,  practice."* 

Plaintiff  Insists  that  the  state  certification 
be  afforded  a  "'presumption  of  validity. "  But 
that  is  reaUy  up  to  each  house,  as  the  Judge 
of  its  election  returns.  In  any  event,  the 
House  may  well  be  affording  just  such  a 
presumption,  albeit  it  Is  unwilling  to  risk 
seating  and  then  unseating  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana.  Plaintiff  also  stresses  that  there 
have  been  no  allegations  of  election  fraud  or 
irregularity.  That,  however,  Is  beside  the 
point:  everyone  agrees  that  the  election  was 
extremely  close,  and  the  question  which  the 
Hotise  must  determine  Is,  what  was  the 
vote?  It  Is  Implicit  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
honest  or  dishonest  error.  Such  presump- 
tions, in  any  event,  are  two-edged:  as  the 
Court  said  in  Barry  v.  United  State*,  tupra, 
"[T]he  presumption  in  favor  of  regularity, 
which  applies  to  the  proceedings  of  coiuts, 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  when  acting  upon  mat- 
ters within  their  constitutional  authority." 
279  U.S.  at  619. 

The  clarity  with  which  this  controversy 
presents  a  political  question  Is  remarkable. 
The  House  should  be  left  to  continue  Its  re- 
count and  Judge  the  elections  and  returns  of 
its  own  Members. 

2.  The  political  question  issue  aside,  the 
Court  should  exercise  its  discretion  in  favor 
of  declining  to  hear  the  case. 

The  Court's  jurisdiction  here  Is  neither 
exclusive.  28  U.8.C.  1261(bK2),  nor  manda- 
tory. It  has  consistently  been  the  Court's 
philosophy  that  its  original  jurisdiction 
should  be  exercised  "sparingly."  See,  e.o., 
Arigona  v.  New  Mexico,  435  VS.  794,  796 
(1976):  United  State*  v.  Nevada,  412  VS. 
534.  538  (1973):  lUinoU  v.  City  of  MUwau- 
kee,  406  n.S.  91.  93  (1973);  Ohio  v.  Wyan- 
dotU  Chemical  Corp..  401  VS.  493,  501 
(1971);  Utah  V.  United  State*,  394  CS.  89,  95 


has  supreme  authority  to  resolve  such  eontrover- 
slea"  (id.  at  33)  (citation  omitted). 

•  With  regard  to  plaintiff's  claim  that  It  la  being 
deprived  of  its  rlsht  to  representation.  Barry  is  also 
relevant  (379  VJR.  at  615-818):  '"Not  Is  there  merit 
In  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  seat  [a  member]  pending  investiga- 
tion was  to  deprive  the  state  of  Its  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Scxiate.*  *  *  "The  temporarr  deprivation 
of  equal  representation  which  results  from  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  seat  a  member  pending  In- 
quiry as  to  his  election  or  qualifications  Is  the  nec- 
essary consequence  of  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional power,  and  no  more  deprives  the  state  of  Its 
"equal  suffrage"  In  the  constitutional  sense  than 
would  a  vote  of  the  Senate  vacating  the  seat  of  a 
sitting  member  or  a  vote  of  expulsion." 
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(1969);  and  Ma**achuietU  v.  Mi**ouri,  308 
n.8.  1,  18-20  (1939).  "The  Court  exercises 
this  discretion  in  the  light  of  its  increasing 
appellate  docket— /UinoU  v.  City  of  MUtoau- 
kee,  406  VS.  at  93-94;  Wa*hington  v.  Gener- 
al Motor*  Corp.,  406  U.S.  109.  113  (1972);  Ar- 
igona V.  New  Mexico,  435  U.S.  at  797- and, 
more  generally,  "with  an  eye  to  promoting 
the  most  effective  functioning  of  this  Court 
within  the  overall  federal  system. "  Texas  v. 
New  Mexico.  462  U.S.  554.  570  (1983). 

The  Court  noted  In  TUinoi*  v.  City  of  Mil- 
waukee. 406  U.S.  at  93,  that  what  is  "appro- 
priate" for  the  Court  to  hear  in  the  exercise 
of  its  original  Jurisdiction  involves  both  "the 
seriousness  and  dignity  of  the  claim"  and 
"'the  availability  of  another  forum  where 
there  is  jurisdiction  over  the  named  parties, 
where  the  Issues  may  be  litigated,  and 
where  appropriate  relief  may  be  had.''  See 
Maryland  v.  Louitiana.  461  U.S.  735.  739- 
740  (1981);  Arizona  v.  New  Mexico.  425  U,S. 
at  796-797.  This  case  falls  to  meet  either  cri- 
terion. The  immediacy  of  the  claim— an  Im- 
portant part  of  Its  '"seriousness"— is  imder- 
mined  by  the  fact  that  the  House  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  recouintlng  the  ballots,  and  It 
is  very  much  in  doubt  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  "The  Court  cited  similar  ripeness 
problems  in  declining  to  assert  its  original 
Jurisdiction  in  United  State*  v.  Nevada,  413 
VS.  at  540. 

There  are  available,  moreover,  other  Judi- 
cial forums  for  this  disc  ute.  It  is,  in  fact,  al- 
ready being  Utigated  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Circuit,  where  it  has  been  heard  by 
the  District  Court  on  an  expedited  basis, 
and  has  now  been  briefed  for  the  appellate 
court  on  an  expedited  schedule.  Mclntyre  v. 
O'Neill,  dismissed.  Civ.  No.  85-0538  (DJ3.C. 
Mar.  1,  1985),  appeal  docketed.  No.  85-5313 
(D.C.  Clr.  Mar.  1,  1986).  One  plaintiff  In 
that  case  is  suing  as  a  voter  from  the  Eighth 
District.  Also,  relief  against  the  House  es- 
sentially identical  to  that  sought  here  Is 
asked  for.  Indiana  itself  is  not  precluded 
from  bringing  an  action  in  another  forum; 
nor  does  It  appear  to  have  been  prevented 
from  Joining  the  action  now  in  progress  In 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Circuit.  This  Court 
could  properly  decline  to  exercise  Its  juris- 
diction, in  any  event,  so  long  as  the  "issues" 
are  being  litigated  in  another  forum  and  In- 
diana's ""interests"  will  be  "represented" 
there.  See  Arizona  v.  New  Mexico,  425  VS. 
at  797;  Maryland  v.  Louisiarui,  451  U.S.  at 
743.  Olven  the  relief  sought  and  the  parties 
represented,  that  is  the  situation  here. 

As  the  C^ourt  said  in  United  State*  v. 
Nevada,  412  U,S,  at  538,  "We  seek  to  exer- 
cise our  original  Jurisdiction  sparingly  and 
are  particularly  reluctant  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  suit  where  the  plaintiff  has  an- 
other adequate  forum  in  which  to  settle  his 
claim."  See  Maryland  v.  Louitiana,  451  U.S. 
at  744;  lUinoi*  v.  City  of  MUxoaukee,  406 
U.S.  at  93;  Woihington  v.  General  Motor* 
Corp.,  406  U.S.  at  114;  Ma**achu*ett*  v.  Mi*- 
*ouri,  308  U.S.  at  19-20.  In  sum.  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  wholly  failed  to  establish  the 
"practical  necessity"  required  for  invoking 
this  Court's  original  jurisdiction.  Texa*  v. 
.^etc  Mexico,  462  U.S.  554,  570  (1983). 
Conclusion 

The  motion  for  leave  to  file  an  original 
complaint  in  this  Court  should  be  denied. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Rex  E.  Lbs. 

Solicitor  General 
Richard  K.  Wiliasd, 
Acting         A**i*tant 
Attorney  General 

Loms  F.  C^IAIBORKX, 

Deputy         Solicitor 
General 


RoGnCucoo, 
Attorney. 
April  1985. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  there  are  obviously  larger 
issues  that  go  beyond  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict that  are  involved  here  that  relate 
to  abuse  of  the  minority  and  the  feel- 
ing that  that  is  the  case.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  think  that  poisons  the  atmos- 
phere in  terms  of  being  able  to  weigh 
the  facts  that  are  presented  here  in  a 
fair  and  objective  way.  I  regret  that, 
but  that  is  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  I  urge  Members  to 
please  look  at  the  report  and  please 
look  at  the  facts  that  are  involved 
here. 

The  Issue  that  is  raised  on  the  re- 
committal will  relate  to  the  ballot 
issue,  the  illegal  baUots  that  were  not 
coimted.  Let  me  speak  to  that. 

At  no  time— at  no  time — did  the  task 
force  intend  to  count  illegal  votes.  At 
no  time,  under  House  precedent  or 
under  any  other  rule.  Our  basic  ap- 
proach was  not  to  count  Illegal  votes. 
Absentee  ballots  that  are  not  author- 
ized and  not  signed  are  illegal  votes. 
We  never  intended  to  count  those 
votes. 

What  happened  was,  we  found  a  mis- 
take, an  error,  not  by  the  task  force, 
not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  elec- 
tion officials  in  Indiana  who,  by  mis- 
take, sent  some  62  of  those  illegal  bal- 
lots out  to  the  precincts.  Fifty-two  of 
those  were  counted.  That  was  a  mis- 
take. It  should  not  have  happened. 
Once  those  52  were  counted,  they  were 
intermingled  with  other  valid  ballots. 
There  was  no  way  to  go  back  and  cor- 
rect that  mistake.  Ten  were  out  there 
that  were  also  at  the  precinct  level. 
One  of  those  was  open  and  not  count- 
ed. 

It  was  oiu-  feeling  and.  frankly,  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  [Mr. 
Thomas],  agreed  with  us,  that  there  Is 
the  potential  for  mischief  when  a  pre- 
cinct worker  can  look  at  the  name  on 
that  absentee  ballot  and  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  that  Individual  will  be  count- 
ed. In  particular,  when  an  envelope  Is 
opened  and  that  particular  vote  has 
not  been  counted. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Iifr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Please  let  me  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  that,  it 
was  our  feeling  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
additional  ballots  at  the  precinct  level 
that  were  subject  to  mischief  and, 
therefore,  that  those  votes  ought  to 
also  be  counted,  and  as  you  know,  they 
counted  six,  three,  and  oue  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Mclntjrre. 

The  role  of  the  task  force.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  to  limit  mistakes,  not  com- 
pound mistakes.  Those  clerics  were  to 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  a 
point  of  error?  On  a  point  of  error? 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Allow  me  to  com- 
plete my  statement,  please. 

The  clerks  were  supposed  to  act  as  a 
dam  to  prevent  those  iUegal  ballots 
from  going  out  to  the  precincts.  A  few 
of  those  ballots  seeped  through  the 
dam,  and  now  what  the  Republicans 
argue  is  that  we  ought  to  blow  up  the 
dam  and  let  the  rest  of  the  illegal  bal- 
lots that  were  retained  by  the  clerks 
be  counted. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  ought  to  re- 
spect the  performance  of  those  clerks 
who  held  those  illegal  ballots  and  did 
not  forward  them  on  to  the  precincts. 

Tes,  there  were  Judgments  made 
here.  Let  us  make  no  question  about 
it.  E^rery  time  you  deal  with  an  elec- 
tion, there  are  Judgments  that  have  to 
be  made  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  we 
did  that  over  9  weeks.  The  GAO  audi- 
tors went  to  233,000  ballots.  They  had 
to  make  Judgments.  The  teams  had  to 
make  Ju(lgments.  We  on  the  task  force 
had  to  make  Judgments. 

Some  of  the  ballots  were  counted, 
some  were  not,  based  on  those  judg- 
ments. The  question  you  have  to  ask 
as  Members  of  this  House  is:  Were 
those  Judgments  Justified,  reasonable, 
and  supported  by  House  precedent? 
The  House  precedent,  when  it  comes 
to  coimting  illegal  votes,  is  that  you  do 
a  proportional  reduction  on  the  ones 
that  are  countecL  That  is  what  the 
House  precedent  is,  if  you  want  to 
know  what  the  law  is  with  regard  to 
those  ballots.  And  if  we  did  a  propor- 
tional reduction  or  took  those  10  votes 
out,  who  would  be  the  winner? 
McCloskey  would  be  the  winner,  be- 
cause those  ballots  inured  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Mclntsrre. 

So  for  that  reason,  my  view  was  that 
we  do  not  do  a  proportional  reduction 
because  I  know  what  the  attack  would 
have  been.  "That  is  a  very  inexact 
tool,  and  you  hurt  our  candidate."  So 
we  did  not  use  that  tool.  In  terms  of 
the  proportional  reduction,  we  count- 
ed the  10  and  drew  the  line  at  that 
class  with  regard  to  the  ballots  that 
were  at  the  precinct,  and  that  is  sup- 
ported by  House  precedent  and,  inci- 
dentally. It  is  supported  by  Mr.  Shum- 
way.  There  have  been  comments  here 
that  Mr.  Shumway  would  support  a  re- 
count. Let  me  read  to  you  from  a 
letter  that  he  sent  to  me  yesterday 
stating: 

There  have  been  remarks  that  I  would 
have  counted  those  absentee  ballots.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  record  accurately  re- 
flect my  position.  I  would  say  invalid  bal- 
lots, whether  absentee  or  otherwise,  should 
not  be  counted. 

That  is  Mr.  Shumway's  position  with 
regard  to  this  issue. 

One  final  reflection:  If  Mr.  Mclntyre 
had  won  this  race,  none  of  this  would 
have  been  an  issue.  Ifake  no  mistake 
about  it.  This  would  not  be  an  Issue 
that  would  have  been  raised  at  this 
time.   Had  we  counted  these   illegal 
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votes  and  Mclntyre  was  not  ahead,  do 
you  think  they  would  have  stopped 
there?  They  would  have  argued  that 
we  continue  to  count  Illegal  votes,  the 
deceased  votes,  the  late-arrlving  bal- 
lots, until  Iti.  Mclntyre  had  somehow 
won. 

The  fact  is  that  in  looking  at  this 
election,  the  argument  that  now  we 
ought  to  count  these  illegal  ballots,  do 
we  want  this  election  to  turn  on  count- 
ing illegal  votes?  Would  Mr.  McClos- 
key  or  Mr.  Mclntyre  want  this  election 
to  count  based  on  counting  illegal 
votes?  Is  that  something  we  want  to 
justify?  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  10  votes  made  no  difference.  As 
I  said,  McCloskey.  if  we  took  those  10 
votes  out,  would  still  be  the  wlimer. 
Please  look  at  the  facts.  That  is  all  I 
ask  as  chairman  of  this  task  force. 

The  decisions  were  Justified.  They 
were  supported,  and  they  were  right, 
and  Mr.  McCloskey  ought  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 


MOnOH  TO  KKOMMIT  OFTOtXB  BT  MH. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am.  Bdr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Prenzxl  moves  to  recommit  H.  Re«. 
146  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion with  Instructions  that  the  Committee 
be  directed  to  count  the  otherwise  valid  on- 
notorized  absentee  ballots  Identified  by  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Indiana  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  In  Orange.  Lawrence.  Daviess 
and  Oreene  Counties  and  when  that  count 
is  completed  the  Committee  wlU  certify  the 
winner  and  report  their  findings  Immediate- 
ly to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  183,  nays 
246,  not  voting  4,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  901 

yKAS-183 

Applegate 

Boehlert 

Cheney 

ArelMr 

Boulter 

CUn«er 

AmMT 

Broom  field 

Coau 

nailtiim 

Brown  (CO) 

Cobey 

Baitlett 

BroyhlU 

Coble 

Barton 

Burton  (IN) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hi^Ttnan 

CaUataan 

CombeM 

Bentley 

CampbeU 

Conte 

Bereuter 

Carney 

Couchlln 

BUlrmkls 

Chandler 

Courier 

Bluer 

Chappie 

Cralc 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 

Daub 

Davia 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dtcklnaon 

DioOuanU 

OomaniCA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert(NY) 

Bdwardi(OK) 

EraeraoD 

EvamCIA) 

PaweU 

Fiedler 

Field! 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frenael 

GaUo 

Oekaa 

Oilman 

Olnsrlch 

Ooodllnc 

Oradlaon 

Oreen 

Or««t 

Grotbert 

Hammeraehmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hopkini 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 


LaFaloc 

Lacofnaralno 

lAtU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uchtfoot 

LtTlngston 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luntren 


llarlenee 

Martin  (IL> 

Martin  (NT) 

MaaoU 

McCain 

MeCandleo 

MoCoUum 

McOade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKtnney 

McMUlan 

Meyata 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunilo 

Anthony 

Aapin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Herman 

BevlU 

Bla«il 

Bo«BS 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Bym 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Colemaa(TZ) 


Mmer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnarl 

Monson 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nlelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

Resula 

Rldce 

NAY8-246 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Cosme 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  laOarza 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DtngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durtiin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dysoo 

Early 

CekarKOH) 


■dwardsCCA) 


Kidielch 
Evans  (IL) 
FaaceU 


Felchan 

FUppo 

norlo 

FoclletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 


Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

Racers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulw 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUlaoder 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NB) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swlndall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Yotmg  ( FL) 

Zachau 


Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ollckman 

Ooniales 

Gor«ion 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftcl 

Hert«l 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

L^ntos 

Leath  (TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Uindlne 

M«f|Tty 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlines 


Owmi 
Panetu 


Penny 
Pepper 
Perkiia 
Pickle 


Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Mavroules 

MeCurdy 

McHugh 


MlkiUskl 

MlUer(CA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NtchoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortli 


Gunderson 
Huckaby 


RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Stslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Solars 

Spratt 

8t  Germain 


Swift 

Synar 

TkUon 

Tautfn 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrioelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

WUIlams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 


NOTVOTINO— 4 

Leach.  (lA) 
Weaver 


a  1600 

Mr.  MURPHY  and  Mr.  MICA 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCHAEFER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  236,  nays 
190.  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
5,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  »1] 
TEAS— 236 


AjAjBTtOMH 

Boggs 

CHay 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Coelho 

Akaka 

Boner  (TN) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Alexander 

Bonlor(MI) 

Comiw 

Anderson 

Bonker 

Conyers 

Andrews 

Borskl 

Cooper 

Annunsio 

Bosco 

Coyne 

Anthony 

Boucher 

Crockett 

Applegate 

Boxer 

Daniel 

Aspln 

Breaux 

Darden 

Atkins 

Brooks 

Daschle 

AuColn 

Brown  (CA) 

delaGarsa 

Barnes 

Bruce 

DeUums 

Bates 

Bryant 

Derrick 

BedeU 

Burton  (CA) 

Dicks 

Bellenson 

DlngeU 

Bennett 

Byron 

Dixon 

Berman 

Carper 

DonneUy 

BevlU 

Carr 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Blaggl 

CbappeU 

Dowdy 
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Downey 

Kostmayer 

Rostenkowski 

Marlenee              Petri 

Smith.  Robert 

BUley 

BUer 

Petri 

DurMn 

Lsmtos 

Rowland  (GA> 

Martin  (IL)          Porter 

Snowe 

Boehlert 

Hlllk 

Porter 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roybal 

Martin  (NY)        PurseU 

Snyder 

Boulter 

Holt 

PurseU 

DymaUy 

T^^htww  (FL) 

Russo 

MsDoU                 Qulllen 

Solomon 

Broomfleld 

HopfctTM 

QuUlen 

Leland 

Sabo 

McCain                Regula 

Spence 

Broyhlll 

Horloo 

Regula 

Early 

Levin  (MI) 

Savage 

McCandleas           Ridge 

Stallings 

Burton  (IN) 

Hunter 

Ridge 

IMiart(OH) 

Levlne(CA) 

Scheuer 

McCoUum              Rlnaldo 

Stangeland 

CaUahan 

Hyde 

Rlnaldo 

Edgar 

Upinakl 

Schroeder 

McOade                Rltter 

Stenholm 

CampbeU 

Jeffords 

Rltter 

Edwards  (CA) 

Uoyd 

Schumer 

McBwen               Roberts 

Strang 

Carney 

Johnson 

Roberts 

Erdrelch 

Long 

Selberllng 

MeOtsth              Rogers 

Chandler 

Kaslch 

Rogers 

Evans  (IL) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sharp 

McKeman           Roth 

Sundqulst 

Chappie 

Roth 

FasceU 

Luken 

Shelby 

McKlnney            Roukema 

Sweeney 

Cheney 

Kindness 

Roukema 

Faxlo 

Lundlne 

Slkorskl 

McMillan             Rowland  (CT) 

Swlndall 

dinger 

Kolbe 

Rowland  (CT) 

Felghan 

M»/»W«3r 

SIslsky 

Meyen                 Rudd 

Tauke 

Coata 

Kramer 

Rudd 

FUppo 

Manton 

Skelton 

Michel                 Saxton 

Taylor 

Cobey 

Lagomarstno 

Saxton 

Florlo 

Markey 

Slattery 

MUler  (OH)          Schaefer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Coble 

lAtU 

Schaefer 

FogUetU 

Martinez 

Smith  (FL) 

MUler  (WA)         Schneider 

Vander  Jagt 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leach  (lA) 

Hrhnrlder 

Foley 

Matsul 

Smith  (lA) 

MoUnari               Schuette 

Vucanovlch 

Combe* 

Lent 

Schuette 

Ford  (MI) 

Mavroules 

Solan 

Monson                Schulze 

Walker 

Conte 

Lewto(CA) 

Srhulse 

Ford(TN) 

McCurdy 

Spratt 

Moore                  Sensenbrenner 

Weber 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (FL) 

OCOSCQOPGQOCf 

Fowler 

McHugh 

Moorhesd             Shaw 

Whltehurst 

Courier 

Ughtfoot 

Rhaw 

Frost 

Mica 

Staggers 

Morrison  (WA)     Shumway 

Whlttaker 

dalg 

Uvlngstoo 

Shumway 

Fuqua 

MlfcnLH 

Stark 

Nlelson                 Shuster 

WoU 

Crane 

Loeffler 

Shuster 

Oarda 

MUler  (CA) 

Stokes 

O'Brien                SUJander 

Wortley 

Dannemeyer 

liOtt 

SUJander 

Gaydos 

MlneU 

Stratton 

OUn                       Skeen 

WyUe 

Daub 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Geidenson 

MltcheU 

Studita 

Oxley                    Slaughter 

Young  (AK) 

Davis 

Slaughter 

Gephardt 

Moakley 

Swin 

Pa<±ard                Rmltb  (NE) 

Young (FL) 

Del^y 

Smith  (NB) 

Gibbons 

MoUohan 

Synar 

Parrls                   Rmlth  (NH> 

Zschau 

DeWlne 

Mack 

Smith  (NH> 

Montgomery 

Talinn 

Psahayan              8mlth  (NJ) 

Dickinson 

W«Hlg«T< 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gonsales 

MorTlaaa(CT> 

Tauiin 

Penny                   Smith.  Denny 

DloOuanU 

Marlenee 

Rmlth.  Denny 

Gordon 
Gray  (Hi) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Thomas  (OA) 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Doman  (CA) 
Dreler 

Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NY) 

Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 

Gray  (PA) 

Murtha 

TorrloeUl 

EngUsh                Frank 

Duncan 

McCain 

Snyder 

Ousjinl 

Natcher 

Eckert  (NY) 

MeCandleas 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal 

Traflcant 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCnIlum 

Spence 

HamUton 

Nelson 

Trailer 

Ounderson            Moody 

Weaver 

Emerson 

McDade 

Stangeland 

Hatcher 

Nichols 

UdaU 

Evans (lA) 

McEwen 

Strang 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Valentine 

FaweU 

MeOrath 

Stump 

Hayes 

Oakar 

Vento 

D  1620 

Fiedler 

McKeman 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

VIsrJasky 

FMds 

McKlnney 

Sweeney 

HefUl 

Obey 

Volkmer 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Fish 

ISoMlllmn 

Swlndall 

Herlel 

onis 

Walgren 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

FrankUn 

Meyers 

Tauke 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Owens 

Panetta 

WatklM 
Waxman 

noimced  as  above  recorded. 

Frensel 
GaUo 

Michel 
MUler  (OH) 

Taylor 
"Thomas  (CA) 

Pease 

Weiss 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Gekas 

MUler  (WA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Wheat 

the  table. 

OilniAii 

MoUnari 

Vucanovlch 

Hutto 

Perkins 
Pickle 

Whitley 
Whltten 

- 

Gingrich 
Goodling 

Monson 
Moore 

Jacobs 

Weber 

Jenkins 
Jones  (NO 

Price 
RahaU 

WUIlams 
WUson 

MOTION  TO  ADJOXJRN 

Oradlson 
Oreen 

Moorhead 
Morrison  (WA) 

Whltehurst 
Whlttaker 

Jones  (OK) 

Rangel 

Wlrth 

The  SPEAKER.  For 

what  purpose 

Gregg 

Myers 

Wolf 

Jones  (TN) 
Kanjorskl 

Ray 
Reld 

Wise 
Wolpe 

does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

Grotberg              Nlelson 
Hammerschmldt  O'Brien 

Wortley 
WyUe 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Wright 

Michel]  rise? 

Hansen 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Kastenmeler 

Robteson 

Wyden 

Mr.  MICHET..  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 

Hartnett 

Packard 

Young  (FL) 

KenneUy 

Rodlno 

Yates 

of  that  vote,  the  last  vote.  I  move  that 

Hendon 

Parrls 

^cbau 

KUdee 

Roe 

Yatron 

we  adjourn. 
The  SPEAKER.  Wou] 

Henry 

Pashayan 

Klecska 
Kolter 

Roemer 
Rose 

Young  (MO) 

Id  the  gentle- 

NAY8-248 

man  withhold  until  the  Chair  has  had 

Ackerman 

Bustamante 

Evans  (lU 

NAYS— 190 

an    opportunity    to    swear    in    Mr. 

Addabbo 

Byron 

FasceU 

Archer 
Armey 
Badham 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Hendon 
Henry 

McCloskey? 
Mr.  MICHET.  No.  Mr. 

Speaker.  Our 

Akaka 

Alexander 
Anderson 

Carper 

Carr 

diappeU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

FUppo 

Barnard 

DeLay 

HUlls 

purpose  is  to  adjourn  immediately  in 

Andrews 

Clay 

Florlo 

Barllett 

DeWlne 

Holt 

keeping   with   the   precedent   of  the 

Annunsio 

CoeUio 

FogUetU 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 

DIekliMon 
DIoGuardl 
Doman  (CA) 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Democratic  Party  back  In  1890. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ap- 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Coleman  crz) 

CoUlns 

Conyers 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 

Bereuter 

Dreler 

Hyde 

preciates  the  fact  that  the  motion  Is 

AUIns 

Cooper 

FDWler 

Rlllrakls 

Duncan 

Ireland 

not  debatable. 

AuColn 

Coyne 

Ftank 

BUley 
Boehlert 

Eckert  (NY) 
Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffords 
Johnson 

Mr.    MICHEL.    I    understand.    Mr. 

Barnard 
Barnes 

Crockett 
Daniel 

Frost 
Fuqua 

Boulter 

Emerson 

Kaslch 

Speaker. 

Bates 

Darden 

Broomfleld 

Evans  (U) 

Kemp 

The  SPEAK CIK.  The  question  is  on 

BedeU 

Daschle 

Oaydos 

Brown  (CO) 
BroyhUl 
Burton  (IN) 

FaweU 
Fiedler 
Flelcta 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

the  motion  to  adjourn  offered  by  the 

BeUenson 
Bennett 

delaGarsa 

Geidenson 
Gephardt 

gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Berman 

Derrick 

Gibbons 

r^llahan 

Fish 

LaFalee 

The   question   was  taken;   and  the 

Bevfll 

Dicks 

Ollckman 

CampbeU 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 

Franklin 

Frensel 

GaUo 

Lagomamlno 
Latta 
Leach  (lA) 

Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Blaggl 
Boggs 
Boland 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Gonsales 

Gordon 

Gray(IL) 

Oekas 

Leath  (TZ) 

Mr.  B4ICHEI,.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Boner  (TN) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Gray  (PA) 

Cheney 

Oilman 

Lent 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Bonlor(Ml) 

Dowdy 

Guarlnl 
HaU  (OH) 
Hall  Ralph 
Hall,  Sam 

dinger 
CoaU 
Cobey 
Coble 

Gingrich 
Goodling 
Qradison 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ughtfoot 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  votes  was  taken  by  electronic 

Booker 

Borskl 

Bosoo 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Oreen 

Livingston 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  179,  nays 

Boucher 

Dymally 

HamUtoo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Oregg 
Orotberg 
HaU.  Ralph 

Loeffler 
LoU 
Lowery  (CA) 

248,  not  voting  6.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  931 

Boxer 

Breaux 

,  Brooks 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 

Coughlin 

HaU,  Sam 

Lujan 

TEAS-n9 

Brown  (CA) 

Hefner 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Hammerschmldt  Lungren 
Hansen                Mack 
Hartnett              Madlgan 

Archer                 BarUett 
Armey                  Barton 
'»«^>'«"'                Bateman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUlrakia 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

BngUsh 

Erdrelch 

Heftel 
Hertel 
Howard 
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Hoyer 

llontcdtnery 

Stalaky 

Hubbard 

Moody 

akelton 

Busbea 

Slattery 

Butto 

Mraaek 

Smith  <FU 

JanXa 

Murphy 

Smith  (LA) 

JenUna 

Murtha 

Solan 

Joom(NC) 

Matcher 

Spratt 

JooM  (OK) 

Nnl 

St  Germain 

JaiMi(TN) 

NelKKi 

Staoert 

Kanjonkl 

NIcholi 

Stamn«i 

Kaptur 

Nowak 

Stark 

Kaatenmeler 

Oakar 

Stenholm 

KenoeUy 

OberMar 

Stokea 

KUdee 

Obey 

Stratton 

Kleoka 

OUn 

Studda 

Kolter 

Ortia 

SwUt 

Koatmaycr 

Oven* 

Synar 

I^FBloe 

Panetta 

Talloa 

'■»"'"« 

Peaae 

Tamin 

Le*th(TX) 

Penny 

ThonaKOA) 

Letunmii  (CA> 

Pepper 

TMTW 

I#hin«n  (FL) 

Perklna 

TOrrlceUl 

Leluid 

Ptckle 

Towni 

LeTln(MI) 

Price 

Traflcant 

Ue»toe(CA) 

RahaU 

Traxltr 

LiptaMkl 

Raniel 

UdaU 

LlOTd 

Ray 

Valentine 

Lone 

Held 

Vento 

LoWT7(WA) 

Rlchardaon 

Vladoaky 

Luken 

Roblnaon 

Volkmer 

Lundine 

Rodlno 

Walcren 

UiXm3 

Roe 

Watklna 

Manton 

Roemer 

Waxman 

Marfcey 

Row 

Welaa 

Martina 

RoatenkowBkl 

Wheat 

Mauul 

Rowland  (OA) 

WhlUey 

MavTouJes 

Roybal 

Whltten 

MaauU 

Ruaao 

Wllann 

McCurdy 

Sabo 

Wlrth 

McHush 

Savace 

Wtae 

Mka 

8ch«uer 

Wolpe 

Mlkulakl 

Schroeder 

Wrl«ht 

Umn  (CA) 

Schumer 

Wyden 

Mlneu 

SelberUnc 

Tatea 

liUtcbell 

Sharp 

Tatron 

MoaUey 

Shelby 

Touns  (MO) 

MoUohan 

Slkonkl 

NOTVOTlNO-« 

Brown  (CO) 

Huckaby 

Weaver 

Oundenon 

Ireland 

WUllama 

D  1640 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  hla  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Hi.  smith  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
BREAUX  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  THE  HONORA- 
BLE FRANK  McCLOSKEY  OF  IN- 
DIANA AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  intention 
at  this  particular  time  to  have  the  In- 
diana delegation  present  to  the  House 
the  elected  (candidate. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  PROHIBIT- 
ING TRADE  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  TRANSACTIONS  IN- 
VOLVING NICARAGUA-MES- 
SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-85) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  May  1, 
1985.) 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursxiant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  1928a.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Fascxll  of  Florida,  chairman: 

Mr.  Rosi  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas; 

Idr.  Amnmzio  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  Hamiltoit  of  Indiana; 

B^.  Garcia  of  New  York; 

lAa.  Oakar  of  Ohio; 

Mrs.  BxTRTOif  of  California; 

Mr.  Broomtikld  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Whitehtthst  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  O'Brizh  of  Illinois;  and 

Mr.  Baoham  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  OP  THE 
B4EXICO-UNITED  STATES  IN- 
TERPARUAMENTARY  GROUP 
FOR  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 
99TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  UJS.C.  276h,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  for  the  ist 
session  of  the  99th  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  DK  LA  Garza  of  Texas,  chairman; 

Mr.  Yatsoh  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Alxzaitdkr  of  Arkansas; 

Mr.  Ran  GEL  of  New  York; 

Mr.  LELAifs  of  Texas; 

Mr.  CoLKMAM  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  of  California; 

Mr.  Drzikr  of  California; 

Mr.  LoKFTLXR  of  Texas: 

Mr.  DsLat  of  Texas;  and 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5,  Public  Law  83- 
420,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gallaudet  College  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  BoiriOR  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  GtmomsoN  of  Wisconsin. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  our  purpose  with  respect 
to  the  legislative  program. 

It  had  been  our  intention  at  this 
point,  after  recognition  of  our  new 
Member,  Hi.  McClosket,  that  we 
would  take  up  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  The  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  have  been 
asking  that  we  do  so.  But  rather  than 
taking  it  up  this  afternoon  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  colleagues,  we  will  plan  to 
take  it  up  tomorrow  and  at  least  iiave 
the  general  debate  on  the  bill  tomor- 
row, at  which  time  we  trust  that  our 
absent  colleagues  will  have  returned 
and  be  prepared  to  Join  in  a  responsi- 
ble, bipartisan  approach  to  this  impor- 
tant business  of  the  House. 

It  is  our  purpose  that  the  ongoing 
business  of  the  House  will  be  conduct- 
ed with  dignity  and  with  respect  for 
the  rights  of  one  another  and  that  we 
shall  continue  in  a  constructive  way 
tomorrow. 

So  that  would  be  our  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  tomorrow  we  would  en- 
tertain the  general  debate  on  the 
State  Department  authorization. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  issue, 
please? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  interested  in  that  legis- 
lation, is  it  the  gentleman's  intention 
that  we  will  only  have  the  debate  and 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  going  into 
the  5-minute  rule  on  amendments? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  protMibly  we 
will  Just  have  the  general  debate.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  general 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  a  fiat 
that  would  determine  that  we  would 
go  Into  the  votes  on  amendments.  If 
we  had  been  able  to  complete  general 
debate  today,  it  would  have  been  nice; 
we  could  have  saved  an  extra  day  and 
gone  into  the  amending  process  tomor- 
row. Under  the  circumstances,  howev- 
er. I  think  probably  general  debate  to- 
morrow may  be  all  that  we  would  hope 
to  accomplish.  Tomorrow  is,  however. 
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Thursday,  and  I  would  encourage 
Members  to  be  here  and  be  present.  If 
we  conclude  general  debate  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
sense  that  there  have  been  no  dilatory 
motions  or  attempts  to  obstruct  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  in  its  orderly 
conduct  of  its  business,  then  we  might 
expect  to  adjourn  over  until  Monday, 
and  then,  at  a  time  when  tempers 
have  cooled  and  sober,  solemn  second 
thoughts  have  prevailed  and  people 
can  come  back  In  here  with  clear 
heads  and  clear  eyes,  then  we  could 
proceed  at  that  time  with  consider- 
ation of  the  amendatory  process. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question,  both  subcommittees  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  full  committee  are  planning  meet- 
ings tomorrow,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  amendments,  I  would  hope  that 
the  majority  and  the  minority  could 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  whether 
we  were  going  to  go  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  because  we  would  have  to 
at  that  time  object  to  these  commit- 
tees meeting  during  those,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that. 

a  1650 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  not  want  to  object,  of 
course  not.      

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  not  mind,  the  House 
could  Just  take  general  debate  and  ad- 
journ until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  would  be  very 
helpful.  

The  SP'EAKER.  We  can  consider 
that  if  the  gentleman  has  the  approval 
on  that  side.  The  Chair  has  not  seen 
their  leadership. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing for  the  leadership,  I  am  sure  we 
can  come  to  that  agreement. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  want  to  welcome 
the  gentleman  back. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  will  read  from 
the  "Prodigal  Son"  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  By  agreement, 
there  will  be  only  general  debate  on 
the  bill  tomorrow. 

RXTTTRM  OF  THE  lOIf ORTTT  POLLOWINO 
SYMBOLIC  WALKOUT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
not  going  to  stay  away  forever. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  my  old  friend  back.  As  Joe  Louis 
said:  "He  can  run,  but  he  cannot 
hide." 


The  Clei^  called  the  committees. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GunsERSOM  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MicHZL),  for  today  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Kir.  LoETTLER)  to  revlse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HEinx>R,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  KoLBE,  for  60  minutes.  May  14. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoTER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Blr.  Alexaitder,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

til.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AinmNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoRS  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Frost,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rat,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

GoT»7\LEZ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Ro  t.,  for  60  minutes.  May  2. 
Martinez,  for  5  minutes.  May  2. 
Daschle,  for  60  minutes,  May  7. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  60  minutes.  May  8. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  60  minutes. 
May  2. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  of 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoEFTLER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Blilet. 

Mr.  Dannemxyxr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Broomfixld. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 

Mr.  RuDS. 
Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  oHUMWAY  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  SUNSQUIST. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 


Mr.  CoNTE. 

Bir.  MOORHKAS. 

Mr.  LicBTPOOT. 

Mr.  McDadr. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  jErroROS. 

Mr.  CouRTER  In  two  Instances. 

LowsEY  of  California. 

Chandler. 

Leach  of  Iowa. 
,  DinrcAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

Carr. 

Feighan  in  three  instances. 

ROSTENKOWSKI. 

RoYBAL  in  two  Instances. 

Martinbz. 

Rangel  In  two  Instances. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 
.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Stallings. 

Fascell  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pauntroy. 
Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Traticant  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Frank  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Berman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whttten. 
Mr.  Young  of  Bftissourl. 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  KoLTER  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Markey. 


Idr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

VLt. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mi. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQtJIRY 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  feelings  here  in  this 
body  and  the  lack  of  being  able  to 
carry  anjrthlng  out,  would  it  be  proper 
to  offer  a  motion  to  adjourn  until 
July,  and  that  the  committees  meet? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  without  permis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  we  might  work  on  it.  Thank 
you. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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EXPRESSION  OP  APPRECIATION 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  firstly,  I  would  like  to 
thank  everyone  In  the  House,  person- 
ally and  institutionally,  for  their  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  in  getting 
through  the  constitutional  process  and 
what  we  all  know  very  likely  has  been 
the  closest  congressional  race  in  histo- 
ry. I  am  really  sorry  for  anyone  on 
either  side  who  has  been  saddened  or 
inconvenienced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  had  a  chance  a 
moment  ago  to  talk  to  our  gracious 
Republican  colleagues.  Bob  Michel 
and  Treitt  Lott,  and  said  I  appreciate 
the  way  that  they  have  fought  this:  I 
understand  their  concerns,  and  I  need 
to  work  with  them  over  at  least  my 
next  15  months  in  the  House. 

As  I  said  to  them,  Mr.  Mclntyre  ran 
a  good  campaign;  he  is  a  fine  young 
man,  and  there  are  hard  feelings  on 
both  sides. 

I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  to  the 
House  as  an  institution.  I  love  it,  and  I 
know  we  can  settle  in  and  work  to- 
gether over  the  next  15  months. 

Thank  you  so  much. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  p.m.),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
May  2,  1985.  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaslatant 
Secretary  of  ISefense  (Comptroller- Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's 
Intent  to  exercise  the  provision  for  exclu- 
sion of  the  clause  concerning  examination 
of  records  by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
a  proposed  contract  with  the  United  King- 
dom Oovemment  [UKO],  pursuant  to  10 
VS.C.  2313(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service*. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  the  Bank  during  March  198S 
to  Communist  countries  as  a  result  of  Presi- 
dential determinations,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  63S(b)<2):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1165.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  the  Department's  1985  consoli- 
dated annual  report  on  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  It  administers,  pursu- 


ant to  Public  Law  93-383.  section  113(a)  (91 
Stat.  1124);  PubUc  Law  88-560.  section 
312(k)  (92  SUt.  2081:  93  SUt.  1101):  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, D.C.  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statements  of  Board 
members  for  calendar  year  1984.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-122.  section  163  and 
164(a)(lKA):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Ctialrman.  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  the  Commission's  13th 
annual  report  of  its  activities  for  the  period 
from  October  1.  1983  ttirough  September  30. 
1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-345.  section 
5(aK7):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter 
to  Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  (41  million  or  more  (trans- 
mittal No.  85-26).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1169.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Pakistan's  nuclear  program,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2429-1:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contribution  by  David  Oeorge 
Newton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Iraq,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-465.  section 
304(bK2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intrgovem- 
mental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  po- 
litical contributions  by  William  Brown,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
land, pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-465,  section 
304(bX2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  to  use  funds 
generated  by  the  recovery  of  silver  from  the 
destruction  or  processing  of  film  to  support 
the  processing  of  arciilval  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Op>eratlons. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  computer  matching  program, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
E)epartment  of  Labor,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's annual  report  of  Its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon  Act  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1984.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director  for  Royalty  Management 
Operations.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  notification  of  proposed  re- 
funds of  excess  royalty  payments  In  an  OCS 
area,  pursuant  Co  the  act  of  August  7.  1953. 
chapter  345.  section  10(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director  for  Royalty  Management 


Operations.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  notification  of  proposed  re- 
funds of  excess  royalty  payments  in  an  CX^ 
area,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  7.  1953, 
chapter  345.  section  10(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  the  revenues  from  and  the  cost  of  con- 
structing, operating  and  maintaining  each 
lower  basin  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  basin 
project  for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  90-537.  section  404;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  perform  studies  relat- 
ing to  disposal  of  drain  water  and  to  con- 
struct interim  corrective  measures  deemed 
necessary  for  the  San  Luis  Interceptor 
drain:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral,  Office  of  I/eglslative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  activities  and  operations  of  the  Public 
Integrity  Section  covering  calendar  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  529  (92  SUt. 
1871);  to  the  CTommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Controller.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  transmitting  the  audited 
financial  report  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-604. 
section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  recommendations  for  the  uni- 
form percentage  adjustment  of  each  dollar 
amount  specified  In  title  11  regarding  bank- 
ruptcy administration  and  in  28  U.S.C.  1930 
with  respect  to  bankruptcy  fees,  pursuant  to 
11  U.S.C.  104  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  wind  energy  program  management  plan 
status,  pursuant  to  I^ubllc  Law  96-345.  sec- 
tion 4(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuels, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-618,  section 
221(c)  (94  SUt.  280);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  third  calendar 
quarter  of  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
438.  section  208;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Arctilvlst  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  18  of 
title  22.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  dis- 
semination of  records  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  that  tiave  been  accessioned  Into 
the  National  Archives  of  the  United  SUtes; 
jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

U86.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral.  Office  of  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 


Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  of 
action  for  assisting  workers  adversely  affect- 
ed by  imports  of  steel  products,  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  2253  nt.;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and 
Lalx>r. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Elnergy.  transmitting  a  report  on  biomass 
energy  development  for  1984.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-294.  section  218(a);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBUC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

■nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1157.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  TransporUtion 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  99-80).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.  2295.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  commission 
for  the  amelioration  of  Parkinsonism:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  2296.  A  biU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMETER  (for  himself, 
Mr.     ARjfTT,     Mr.     BouLTxa,     Mr. 
DcLat.    Mr.    DioOuAROi.    and    Mr. 
Grotbero): 
H.R.  2297.  A  bill  to  require  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  Grace  Commission  and  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
sUtus  of  the  ImplemenUtlon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJt.  2298.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1989,  the  duty  on  certain  bicycle 
parU:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 
H.R.  2299.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  removal 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  2300.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  triphenyl 
phosphate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  2301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free treatment  for  an  organ  for  the  use  of 
WichlU  SUte  University.  Wichita.  KS;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GROTBERO: 

H.R.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional review  of  proposed  changes  in  postal 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HENRY: 

H.R.  2303.  A  bill  to  create  a  separate  tariff 
classification  for  imports  of  pigskin  foot- 
wear: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  B^  KASICH* 

H.R.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  limit  payments  to  defense 
contractors  for  the  expenses  of  air  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  2305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  commuting  expenses  of  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MANTON: 

H.R.  2306.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  specialty  yams 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wigs  for  doUs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PEPPER' 

HJl.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  ef- 
fective dates  of  dlsenrollments  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries  in  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations and  competitive  medical  plans;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 

VLR.  2308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  interim 
designation  of  U.S.  attorneys  and  VS.  mar- 
shals by  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  2309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
nonbenzenold  vinyl  aceUte-vinyl  chloride- 
ethylene  terpolymer,  containing  by  weight 
less  than  50  percent  derivatives  of  vinyl  ace- 
Ute;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  2310.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  yean 
the  duty  on  spinning,  twisting,  doubling, 
and  other  machines  specially  designed  for 
wool:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  2311.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free 
treatment  for  dicofol  until  January  1.  1991. 
after  the  existing  duty  reduction  for  that 
chemical  expires  on  September  30.  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  3,  7-Bl8-(dl- 
methylamlno)-phenazathionium  chloride 
(methylene  blue)  to  be  used  as  a  process  sU- 
blllzer  In  the  manufacture  of  or^mic  chemi- 
cals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  blmaelf,  and 
Mr.  BomoEX): 

H.R.  2313.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addition- 
al 3  years  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
p-Hydroxybenzolc  add:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.R.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  abolish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  esUbllsh  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  National  Command  Authorities,  to 
esUbllsh  a  National  Military  CouncU.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WATKIN8  (for  himself.  Mr. 

WRrrTAKKR,  Mr.  Skkltoh,  and  Mr. 

WHmxr): 

H.R.  2315.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  to  implement  a  grant  pro- 


gram for  the  establishment  and  operation  in 
the  United  SUtes  of  international  trade  de- 
velopment centers  to  eniiance  the  exporU- 
tlon  of  agricultural  products  and  related 
products:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.J.   Res.    275.   Joint   resolution   posthu- 
mously proclaiming  Christopher  Columbus 
to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  on  the  occasion  of  ills  official 
visit  to  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  152.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  in  op- 
position to  any  reduction  In  social  security 
benefits  and  to  any  Interference  with  social 
security  cost-of-living  increases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

97.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  a  national  strategy  of  peace 
through  strength:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicec 

98.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  funding  of  Amtrak:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

99.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  C^arolina,  relative  to  the 
funding  of  Amtrak;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  commerce. 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon,  relative  to  Nicaragua; 
to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

101.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
possible  loss  of  Federal  funds  by  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

102.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Arizona,  relative  to  postal  serv- 
ice subsidies  for  the  blind  and  handicapped: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vfl 
Service. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
"Free  Matter  for  the  Blind"  mailing  privi- 
lege; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C^lvil  Service. 

104.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relaUve  to  the  Veter- 
ans Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

105.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
Federal  Supplement&l  Compensation  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

106.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Imports  into  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  C^arolina.  relative  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Ways  and  Means. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  pro- 
posed Federal  cutbacks  in  revenue  sharing; 
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Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Opentkma  and  Acrlculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauM  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
billB  and  reaolutlons  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BKRMAN: 

B.A.  3316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulette 
Mendes-fillva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  BCr.  K08TMATER: 

H.R.  2317.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Run«nik 
Onamrik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3S:  Mr.  Yoowo  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dio- 
OuAKSi,  Mr.  FowLiK.  Mr.  Mollobah.  Mr. 
OnjCAX,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Hoktok.  Mn. 
Maktik  of  IlllnoU.  Mr.  DxWnn.  Mr.  Dixm 
of  Callfomla.  Mr.  LioirrrooT,  Mr.  Lonaxxii, 
Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  NnLSOH  of  Utah.  Mr.  D*vu, 
Mr.  ExousB.  Mr.  Hnc.  Mr.  Taitks,  Mr. 
Haktvrt.  Mr.  BoucHZX.  Mr.  Koltbu  Mr. 
MoKSOV.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  McCaix.  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

H.R.  S3:  Mr.  Qrowm,  Mrs.  BnrrLsr.  Mr. 
PiAjnc  Mi.  AcKXBitAjc.  Mr.  Onsom,  Ms. 
KAPTua.  Mr.  MAXTmxz.  and  Iifr.  Ftoaio. 

HJl.  M:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Colldis,  Mr. 
CBAmx,  Mr.  Oascia.  Mr.  Coim,  Mr. 
KoLTD.  and  Mr.  Sxitr  of  Florida. 

HJl.  S«:  Mr.  BATntAJi.  Mr.  OBxasTAK.  Mr. 
Oanz.  and  Mr.  Lirmaji  of  Florida. 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  BATniAir.  Mr.  Oxxmtai.  Mr. 
Oanz.  and  Mr.  Lkrmaji  of  Florida. 

HJl.  70:  ICr.  DiWim,  Mr.  Nulson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  DAinmtrm.  Mr.  DkLat,  Mr. 
COBST.  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

HJl.  78:  Mr.  Sioth  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  BotTLTia.  Mr.  Wauexb.  and 
Mr.  Pacxau). 

HJl.  333:  Mr.  Dowot  of  Mlasiaaippl. 

HJl.  347:  Mr.  Cuxon.  Mr.  Pumkli,  Mr. 
ScHASPsa.  and  Mr.  RrrnoL 

HJl.  3M:  1^.  KoLTn.  Mr.  Rahgxl,  Mr. 
STAoams.  Mr.  McHuoh.  Mr.  MtntTBA,  Mr. 
Blaz.  and  Mr.  RnMS. 

HJl.  393:  Mrs.  Llotd. 

H.R.  473:  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  DABSSif.  Mr. 
WRrrxHUxsT,  Mr.  Packaxo.  Mr.  Kolsx,  Mr. 
SwixsAix,  Mr.  SMrrB  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  PoKTix.  Mr.  OixoaiCH.  Mr  Hxxxr.  Mr. 
Bxowx  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Callahax.  and  iii. 
McMiUAX. 

H.R.  604:  Ms.  Kaitux.  Mr.  I^laxs,  Mrs. 
CoLLixs.  Mr.  DncALLT,  Mr.  Wxxxx,  ISx. 
LioHTPooT,  and  Mr.  McDabb. 

HJl.  70S:  Mr.  Oxxao. 

HJl.  800:  Hi.  Cxocxxrr  and  Mr.  Ricraxo- 
sox. 

HJl.  838:  Mr.  WHiTTAKxa  and  Mr.  Dxxixx 
of  California. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  IiCaxlxxxx. 

H.R.  949:  Mr.  Sxxsxxxxxxxxx  and  Mr. 
Daxxxmbtxx. 

HJl.  1017;  B4r.  Whitkmuhst. 

H.R.  1195:  Mr.  Dwtkx  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
OucKXAX,  Mr.  Staujxgs,  Mr.  Daschlx,  and 
Mr.  Hamiltok. 

HJl.  1318:  tSi.  Chaxdlxr.  Mr.  Dokoax  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mrazxx. 

HJl.  1345:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  1411:  Mi.  Toxxxs. 

HJl.  1457:  BCr.  RaoB.  B£r.  DioOuaxsi,  Blr. 
Lbxt,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Bkht- 
IXT,  Mr.  Writtakxx.  and  Mr.  Robihson. 


HJl.  1482:  Mr.  MncHXLL,  Mr.  Couxtbx. 
and  Mr.  Laoomaxsixo. 

HJl.  1538:  Mr.  Owxxs.  Mr.  Muxpht.  Mr. 
Dizox,  Ms.  MixuLSKi.  Mr.  Saxo,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  BxrsTAMAXTB,  Mr.  Fbaxk,  Mr.  Wisb,  Mr. 
MoBBisox  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
SLAuaHTBB.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Howabo,  Mr. 
Maxtixxz,  and  iin.  Bixtlbt. 

HJl.  1591:  Mr.  Walxxx.  Mr.  Haxthxtt, 
Mr.  LoBPPLXX.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Kastkhmxixb. 
Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Fd^ua,  Mr.  Baxtlxtt,  Mr. 
BoxxB  of  Tennessee,  and  lir.  Skxltox. 

H.R.  1883:  Mr.  Hrox,  Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Okat 
of  nilnoU,  Mr.  Daxokk,  Mr.  9rxnou(.  Mr. 
Daub.  B^.  Nichols,  Mr.  DioOuaxsi,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Woktlbt.  Mx.  Fkoct, 
Mr.  Oaxcia,  Mr.  Koltzx.  Mr.  Shxlbt,  Mr. 
HuoKKS,  Mr.  McOxATH.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
EcKAKT  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  DxWixx. 

HJl.  1857:  Mr.  Bosco. 

HJl.  1704:  Mr.  HoxTox.  Ms.  Kaptux.  Mr. 
BxviLL.  Mr.  DuxBix.  Mr.  OixaBiCH.  Mr. 
Muxtha.  Hi.  Shukwat,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  1789:  Mr.  Staxoklaxd,  Mr.  Jxppobos, 
Mr.  Tauzix,  and  Mr.  Tallox. 

HJl.  1809:  Mr.  Mobxisox  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Fauo,  and  Mr.  Yatbs. 

H.R.  1884:  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Daschlx,  Mr. 
DowDT  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Ebobxicr,  Mr. 
Doboax  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Evaxs  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Hatchxb,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  WRrtTA- 
xxx.  Mr.  Qunxxx,  Mr.  ExaLisH,  and  Mr. 
Tallox. 

HJl.  1894:  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Lipikski. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Objdexsox.  Mr.  Chappxll. 
Mr.  Wbaveb.  and  Mr.  Clixobb. 

HJl.  1973:  Mr.  Yatxon.  Ms.  Kaptux.  Mr. 
Obxxstax.  Mr.  ToxxicxLLi.  Mr.  Mnxxx  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Baxxaxs,  and  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire. 

HJl.  3010:  Mr.  Fascxll,  Ms.  Kaptux.  Mr. 
Maxtixxe.  Mr.  Onxoxs,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2233:  Mr.  BoncHxx. 

HJ.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Hopkixs,  Mr.  Qunxxx, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Whutaxb.  and 
Mr.  Coats. 

B.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Joxxs  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
OoxzALXz,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Tatxok,  Mr.  Alkxaxsbx.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Ackxbmax.  Mr.  Applx- 
OATX,  Mr.  Baxxxs,  Hi.  Bedkll,  Mr.  Caxpkb, 
Mr.  Dtsok.  Mr.  Coopxb,  Mr.  Muxpht.  Mr. 
DioOuaxsi.  Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Yatxox,  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Savaoe.  Mr.  Bbowx  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mx.  Caxxkt,  Mr.  **■*»»», 
and  B^.  Foolibtta. 

H.J.  Res.  170:  Mr.  Drsox,  Mr.  Bxxxxtt, 
Mi.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Joxxs  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  LuxoKXX,  Mr.  VALXxmrz,  Mr.  Lxvrxx  of 
California,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Edoax.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAXTE,  Mr.  LUXDIXE.  Mr.  Kastxxmxixx. 
Mi.  DioOuaxsi,  Mr.  E^waxss  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lowxxt  of 
California,  Mr.  Fawkll,  Mrs.  IiIaktix  of  nii- 
nots,  Mr.  Etaxs  of  lUinoU,  Mr.  Michxl.  Mr. 
PxicE.  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Kxxxellt, 
Mr.  Robxbts,  Mr.  Wtlix,  Mi.  Floxio,  Mr. 
Shustkb.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Youxo  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roozxs,  Mr.  Baxt- 
lxtt, Mr.  Chxxxt,  Mr.  Clixgxb,  Mr.  Lbach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  NncLsox  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pxtbi, 
Mrs.  RouKXMA.  Mr.  Shaw.  Ms.  Sxowx,  Mr. 
FiXLBs,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Cxaxb.  Mr.  McKxx- 
KAX.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Bxbxutzx.  Mr.  Pash- 
atax.  Mr.  BliLLXB  of  Washinfton,  Mr.  Mol- 
IKAKI.  Mr.  Pacxaxs,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Suxb«uist,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Rat,  Mr.  Oilmax,  Mr.  Robebt  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Oatsos,  Mr.  Mollorax,  Mr.  RrrTZB.  Mr. 
AuCoix.  Mr.  Applboatb,  Mr.  Lxatr  of  Texas, 
and  Mi.  Mica. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hamiltok, 
and  Mr.  Hughxs. 


H.J.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Caxx.  Mr.  Chaxslxb. 
Mr.  Evaxs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fawxll,  Mr. 
Oilmax,  B^.  Ouxdxbsok,  Mr.  Hawkixs,  Mr. 
Hkxmt,  Mr.  Hnj.rs,  Mr.  Ixxlaxb.  Mrs.  JoRX- 
sox,  Mr.  KiLBXB,  Mr.  LaPalcb.  Mr.  Lrvmo- 
sTox,  Mr.  McKxBXAx,  Mr.  Maxtix  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Puxsxll,  Mr.  Rxoula,  Mr.  Rix- 
ALoo,  Mrs.  RouKXMA,  Mr.  Rowlaxb  of  Con- 
necticut, Mrs.  ScHxxntxx,  Mr.  Slauohtxb. 
Ms.  Sxowx,  Mr.  Staxoxlaxs,  Mr.  Taukx,  and 
Mr.  Woktlbt. 

H.J.  Res.  308:  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida,  Mr.  sx 
LA  Oaxza.  Mrs.  CoLLixs,  Mr.  Koltxb,  Mr. 
OxKAs.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mabtixxe,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Caxxxt,  Mr.  Duxsix,  Mr.  Bubta- 
MAXTX,  Mr.  McCaxslbss.  Mr.  Stusbs,  Mr. 
Paxxtta.  Mr.  Hatxs,  Mr.  Maxtix  of  New 
York,  Mr.  WxTXKBi.nto,  Mr.  Fbaxk.  Mr. 
PoBTBB.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Biaooi, 
Mr.  Babxeb.  Mr.  Obxbstab.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Babxabb,  Mr.  NixLsox  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sncox- 
sxi,  Mr.  LowxxT  of  California,  Mr.  Kolbx. 
Mr.  Tobbicblli.  Mr.  Walobxh,  and  Mr.  Rat. 

H.J.  Res.  358:  Mr.  HuoBxs,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Huxtex,  Mr.  Bilikakis,  Mr.  Em- 
BBSOx,  Mr.  Feiohax.  and  Mr.  Couktxb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Lujax  and  Mr.  Suxia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90;  Mr.  Axaxa.  Mr.  Howabb, 
Mr.  Fraxk.  and  Mr.  Oabcia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Drsox, 
Mr.  KoLTEB.  Mi.  Howabs,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

^'^^rrm    Mr.  COXTX,  BIUl  MS.  MiXULSKI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Dickixsox,  Mr. 
KnjBB,  and  Idr.  O'Bbixx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Coxte.  Mr.  Dowxrr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dixok,  Mr.  BoLAXV,  Mr.  Laxtos.  Mr.  Exs- 
BxicR.  Mr.  Hopkixs.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  Yatbs,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Fbaxk.  and  Mr.  Bouchxb. 

H.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Zscrau. 

H.  Res.  137;  Mr.  Boulteb.  Mr.  Bbowx  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Fei- 
ohax. Mr.  BoxKXX.  Mr.  Srabp,  Mr.  Oatdos, 
Mr.  Kaxjobski.  Mr.  Batemax.  Mr.  Livixo- 
STOX.  Mr.  Wixth.  Mr.  Reib,  Mr.  de  la  Oabza, 
Mr.  Clixoex.  Mr.  Axiruxzio,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Wtbbx,  Mr.  PooLixTTA,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
DbLat,  Mr.  LioHTPOOT,  Mr.  Maxtox,  Mi. 
Pbost,  Mr.  SisiSKT.  Mr.  Mavxoules.  Mr. 
RoDixo,  Mr.  Caxx.  Ms.  Kaptux,  Mr.  Stxax, 
Mr.  Oaixo,  Mr.  Dickixsox,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Qxmxxx,  Mr.  McEweh.  Mr. 
RooBXS,  B^.  PvTBi,  BCr.  MiLLEX  of  Califor- 
nia, B^.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Staxk.  Mr.  Hiixis. 
Bfr.  Jbppoxss,  Mi.  Loeppleb.  Bilr.  Toxxicelu, 
Mi.  Dellums,  Mi.  Joxxs  of  Oklahoma,  Mrs. 

SCRXOEBBB.    Ml.    FOWLZB,    Ml.    PiCKLE,    Ml. 

BuBTOx  of  Indiana,  Mi.  Rowlaxb  of  Con- 
necticut, BCr.  Eaxlt,  BCr.  Wrux,  BCr.  Wheat. 
and  BCr.  Fazio. 

H.  Res.  131:  BCr.  Hoktox,  BCr.  Dowbt  of 
BCisslssippi,  BCr.  Pustxx,  BCr.  Pebkixs.  BCr. 
BCaxtixxe,  Mi.  Rob,  BCs.  BCixulski.  BCr. 
Muxpht.  BCr.  Muxtha.  BCr.  Howaxo.  BCr. 
Fattxtxot,  Mi.  Daschle.  BCr.  E^taxs  of  Illi- 
nois, BCr.  Towxs,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mi.  Eckaxt  of 
Ohio,  BCr.  BCiTCHELL.  BCr.  Savaoe,  BCr.  Youxo 
of  BClssouri,  and  BCr.  ScRxuxx. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  oii  the 
Clerks  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

93.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
International  UFO  Oalactlc  Spacecraft  Re- 
search and  Analytic  Network,  Jackson 
Heights,  NY.  relative  to  space:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

94.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oty  CouncU,  New 
York.  NY,  relative  to  the  Small  Business 


Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

95.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  New 
York.  NY,  relative  to  Federal  programs  con- 
cerning health  care;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R. 1555 
By  BCr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
—Page  53.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  405  and  redesignate  subsequent 
sections  accordingly: 

SEC.  4M.  COMMUNIST  COUNTSIE8. 

Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  IM.  COMMVNUT  C0UNTUB8. 

"(a)  PxoHiBiTiox  OX  FuxBixc— Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  chapter 
may  not  be  made  available  for  the  United 


States  proportionate  share  for  programs  for 
communist  countries  listed  in  section  620(f) 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  AxxuAL  Review.— The  Secretary  of 
SUte- 

"(1)  shall  review,  at  least  annually,  the 
budgets  and  accounts  of  all  international  or- 
ganizations receiving  pajrments  of  any  such 
funds:  and 

"(2)  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  the  amounts  of 
funds  expended  by  each  such  organization 
for  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a) 
and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  United 
States  to  each  such  organization.". 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  am.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  itAi.  THUufoin)]. 


PSATXH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DH.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

May  we  have  a  moment  of  silence 
for  Senator  Oarm's  daughter  Susan, 
who  is  In  surgery  at  this  time  for  a  ce- 
sarean. 

(The  Senate  observed  a  moment  of 
silence.) 

Gracious  Father,  we  pray  for  the 
President  In  his  Journey  to  Europe. 
Overrule  the  controversy  which  pre- 
ceded his  trip  and  prosper  his  efforts 
with  the  leadership  of  Europe. 

Man'»  extremity  U  Qcd't  opportuni- 
ty. ••  '  with  Ood  aa  thing*  are  po$»i- 
ble,-U*rk.  10:27. 

Omniscient,  omnipotent  Ood.  Lord 
of  history,  grant  to  the  Senators  a  spe- 
cial measure  of  grace  and  wisdom  as 
they  work  their  way  through  the  diffi- 
cult budget/deficit  agenda.  Tou  know 
the  disagreement,  the  controversy,  the 
tension  which  rises  out  of  sincere  but 
conflicting  convictions.  Tou  know  the 
partisanship  which  Is  Inevitable  with 
such  a  fundamental  Issue.  You  know 
the  dissension  between  the  Hill  and 
the  White  House.  You  know  the  ines- 
capable uncertainty  and  frustration 
endemic  In  such  a  sensitive,  critical 
problem.  Olve  to  each  Senator  objec- 
tivity which  will  transcend  personal 
opinion  and  a  narrow  view,  and  set  the 
stniggle  in  perspective.  Save  this 
struggle,  dear  God.  from  an  outcome 
where  some  battles  are  won  and  the 
war  Is  lost.  Save  It  from  being  a  victory 
In  which  nobody  wins.  We  pray  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  Is  the  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Amen. 


iLeffiMlaitve  day  of  Monday.  AprU  IS.  1985) 

There  will  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business.  If  time  permits,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10  aan. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  has 
any  objection  to  '»*fc<"g  that  10:30 
aan.  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  period  for  morning  business 
be  extended  to  10:30  ajn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  foUowlng 
routine  morning  business,  after  10:30, 
the  Senate  will  resimie  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
the  budget  resolution.  I  indicate  to  my 
colleagues  that  It  Is  very  probable  that 
we  will  have  rollcall  votes  throughout 
the  day  and  evening. 

We  hope  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  how  near  we  can  come  to  complet- 
ing action  on  this  measure  by  Friday, 
some  time  mldaftemoon  or  early 
evening  on  Friday.  If  it  appears  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  near  the  end.  it 
may  not  be  practical  or  necessary  or 
wise  to  keep  Members  in  session  until 
10  or  11  or  midnight  tonight  and  to- 
morrow night.  We  will  make  that  judg- 
ment, and  I  will  be  discussing  that 
with  the  minority  leader  later  in  the 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOONTTION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes,  unless  It  Is  reserved,  to  be 
followed  by  a  statement  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROxmax]. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  recognized. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  It  will  be  my  Intent  to  seek 
recognition  Immediately  when  morn- 
ing business  is  finished,  and  the 
budget  resolution  automatically  comes 
back  before  the  Senate.  I  will  seek  rec- 
ognition for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  will  allow  me  to  get  that  rec- 
ognition, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
Democrats  have  not  yet  had  any  op- 
portunity to  offer  an  amendment  be- 
cause the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  been  using  his  right  to  rec- 
ognition to  shut  us  out. 

I  hope  that  now  that  amendments 
on  the  two  trees  to  which  I  referred  in 


yesterday's  debate  have  been  complet- 
ed, we  Democrats  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  BY 
VETERANS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Dolk:  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Thurmohs;  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  RocKsrxLLKR;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
Mttrxowski:  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip.  Mr.  Sncpsoit;  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  Mr.  Cramstoit; 
and  Representative  "Somnr"  Moirr- 
OOMXRT.  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
for  attending  and  speaking  at  the 
fimction  which  was  held  in  the  caucus 
room  in  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Build- 
ing last  night  by  the  Paralysed  Veter- 
ans of  America  and  by  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Institute. 


During  that  event,  an  award  was 
presented  to  me,  an  excellent  portrait. 

I  express  appreciation  for  the  kind 
words  by  all  who  spoke.  Their  pres- 
ence meant  a  great  deal  to  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America  and  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans. 

The  event  will  help  to  remind  all  of 
us  of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  by  the  veterans  of  this  country 
in  all  the  wars  In  which  this  country 
has  participated.  Sometimes  we 
become  so  busy  In  this  mad  rush  of 
life  that  we  forget  some  of  the  very 
Important  things  that  we  ought  to  be 
reminded  of  dally,  and  I  hope  that  this 
event  will  have  that  result. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  repay  the 
veterans  the  debt  that  America  owes 
them.  But  I  am  glad  that  America  in 
recent  years  has  come  to  be  more 
thoughtful  and  caring  about  the  men 
and  women  who  have  given  so  unself- 
ishly, some  gave  their  lives,  others 
have  been  maimed  or  crippled  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Without  calling  any  names,  there 
are  some  of  those  veterans  in  this 
Chamber  who  have  paid  a  great  price 
and  who  will  continue  to  pay  a  price  in 
service  of  their  country. 

Let  me  close  by  thanking  again  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  particularly 
the  President  pro  tempore,  the  majori- 
ty leader,  and  others  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  attended  that  event. 

I  also  thank  our  former  colleague 
Jennings  Randolph  who  was  there. 

I  appreciate  all  of  these  things. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idendfic*  statements  or  insertioos  which  mre  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


And  I  make  special  reference  to 
Jerry  Yates,  the  president  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Institute  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hoover,  the  president  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
giilshed  friend  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  evening  were  as  the 
minority  leader  has  indicated,  a  trib- 
ute not  only  to  Vietnam  veterans  and 
paralyzed  veterans,  but  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  It  was  a 
well-deserved  tribute  for  the  minority 
leader's  concern  over  a  long  period  of 
time— concerned  about  America's  vet- 
erans, veteran  hospitals,  and  veterans 
benefits.  The  event  last  evening  was  a 
very  fitting  tribute  and.  I  thought  the 
portrait  that  was  unveiled  was  a  very 
excellent  likeness  of  the  minority 
leader.  If  the  minority  leader  has  no 
objection,  I  wish  to  elaborate  on  my 
statement  later  and  include  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings,  because  they 
were  Impressive.  I  am  certain  that  the 
minority  leaders  visits  with  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  the  paralyzed  veter- 
ans meant  a  great  deal  to  them,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  making  that  event  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

In  moments  like  those  last  evening 
and  moments  like  these  now,  in  the 
kind  of  work  we  are  forced  to  do  here 
In  representing  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try and  representing  our  own  party's 
policies  and  vlewiMlnts  as  to  how  we 
should  go  about  reaching  the  common 
goals  of  serving  the  country  and  serv- 
ing the  people,  it  makes  one  regret 
that  little  partisan  issues  have  to  arise. 
It  is  only  natural  that  they  will  arise, 
and  I  think  an  event  like  that  of  last 
evening  makes  us  pause  to  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  things  that  really  matter  are  not 
the  partisan  divisions  and  squabbles 
that  come  along,  but  the  kind  and  sin- 
cere words  that  are  spoken  from  time 
to  time  by  those  of  us  who  have  to 
engage  in  these  dally  conflicts,  words 
that  are  spoken  to  and  about  one  an- 
other. They  have  a  leveling  Influence, 
I  think,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  cannot  attend  more  of  such  func- 
tions. I  hope  that  I  can  recall  such 
nice  things  in  the  background  when 
we  are  about  to  engage  In  some  parlia- 
mentary skirmishes  that  sometimes 
leave  us  with  heated  tempers.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  it  is 
my  desire  when  I  leave  this  Chamber 
dally  to  be  able  to  walk  out  of  it  with 
our  friendship  even  deeper  than  it  was 
when  we  entered  the  Chamber  on  a 
partlc\ilar  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  helps  us  regain 
our  perspective  because  when  we  are 
in  the  Chamber  all  day,  we  think  the 
whole  world  may  be  revolving  around 


us,  but  in  fact  no  one  knows  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  month. 

So  when  we  go  to  an  event  where  we 
are  with  down-to-earth  people,  it  does 
help  us  regain  our  perspective  and  get 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  The  tribute 
last  night  was  an  event  that  I  think  is 
a  good  example  for  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Again.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  If  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  it  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McConmLL).  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader. 


THE  GENEVA  ARMS  CONTROL 
NEOOTIA'nONS:  A  USELESS 
BOSSION 

Mi.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
clear  purpose  of  arms  control  should 
be  to  end  the  arms  race.  Obviously, 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  admin- 
istration. It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Carter  administration.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  never  been  the  obvious  and  clear 
purpose  of  any  administration  since 
the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  weapons  age 
In  August  1945.  How  could  the  super- 
powers end  the  arms  race?  They  could 
end  it  with  a  nuclear  freeze  that 
stopped  all  nuclear  weapons  testing 
and  therefore  stopped  effective  re- 
search. The  freeze  would  also  end  nu- 
clear weapons  production  and  deploy- 
ment. The  American  people  have  re- 
peatedly in  statewide  referendimi 
after  referendum  and  in  respected  pro- 
fessional polls  expressed  their  over- 
whelming support  for  such  an  end  to 
the  arms  race.  This  country  officially 
subscribed  to  that  principle  In  both 
the  1963  comprehensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons treaty  and  the  1974  treaty  that 
limited  underground  explosions  of  nu- 
clear weapons  testing.  But  the  pledge 
has  turned  out  to  be  rhetoric,  not 
policy.  Could  the  present,  temporarily 
suspended  nuclear  arms  negotiations 
at  Geneva  result  in  a  treaty  ending 
the  arms  race?  The  answer  Is  a  siu% 
and  swift:  "No."  Those  negotiations 
are  designed  to  reduce  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  both  sides.  That  would  appear 
to  be  a  good  and  constructive  purpose, 
until  you  think  about  it  for  5  minutes. 
It  would  shift  the  direction  of  the 
arms  race.  It  might  or  might  not 
reduce  the  Instability  of  the  superpow- 
er nuclear  arsenals.  But  what  would  it 
accomplish?  Realistically  it  would  ac- 
complish very  little  even  If  it  succeed- 
ed in  fully  reaching  Its  objective. 

Suppose  both  sides  agreed  to  reduce 
their  nuclear  warheads  dramatically. 


Suppose  the  roughly  10.000  strategic 
warheads  in  the  arsenal  of  both  sides 
were  cut  to  5,000.  What  would  that 
mean?  It  would  mean  that  instead  of 
the  superix>wers  having  the  capacity 
to  pulverize  every  city  and  every  sig- 
nificant military  target  In  the  adver- 
sary coimtry  eight  times  over.  It  could 
only  destroy  potential  targets  four 
times  over.  It  would  mean  that  both 
sides  would  eliminate  their  least  accu- 
rate, weakest,  least  devastating  and 
oldest  wei^wns.  Even  more  significant 
it  would  mean  on  the  basis  of  many 
years  of  exi>erience  that  both  sides 
would  put  their  nuclear  weapons  lab- 
oratories and  scientists  to  work  to 
build  weapons  that  could  accomplish 
the  same  military  purpose  as  the 
larger  arsenals— that  is  to  overwhelm 
the  adversary,  but  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  treaty,  that  is  with  fewer  war- 
heads. It  would  also  mean  that  both 
sides  would  very  likely  succeed  in 
keeping  arsenals  at  least  as  effective 
and  probably  more  effective  than  the 
arsenal  they  had  before  the  arms  con- 
trol agreement  was  negotiated.  Would 
there  be  genuine  progress  toward 
peace?  No.  Forget  it. 

Some  arms  control  supporters  would 
see  this  as  a  great  achievement 
anyway.  Seweryn  Blaler.  director  of 
the  Research  Institute  on  Internation- 
al Change  at  Columibia  University  Is 
one  of  those  who  does.  He  has  written 
a  thoughtful  and  useful  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  appeared  on 
April  26.  Mr.  Blaler  sets  forth  a  com- 
pelling argument  that  the  timing  right 
now  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  years 
for  progress  In  arms  control.  He  con- 
tends that  in  the  last  2  years  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  in  the  past 
4  years  of  the  Reagan  administration 
this  coimtry  has  sharply  increased  its 
military  strength  in  contrast  to  the  sit- 
uation in  the  1970's  when  the  country 
was  suffering  from  deep  embarrass- 
ment from  Vietnam  and  the  Water- 
gate fiasco.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  vigorously  building  up  its 
military  strength.  Mr.  Blaler  argues 
that  currently  not  only  is  the  U.S. 
militarily  stronger  than  It  has  been  in 
some  time  but  the  Soviet  Union  now 
stiffers  from  an  internal  economic 
crisis  that  inhibits  a  strong  military 
buildup.  And  in  Africa  and  Asia  [Af- 
ghanistan] the  Soviets  contend  "with 
their  own  traditional  weapon— the  so- 
called  national  liberation  stniggles." 
At  the  same  time  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Soviet  military  is  lead  by  "second 
rank  military  professionals  with  limit- 
ed influence,  men  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Politburo." 

Mr.  Blaler  writes  that,  and  I  quote: 

All  of  this  together  argues  for  a  major  op- 
portunity to  make  an  arms  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  American  leverage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  was  never  as  great  aa  it  Is 
today.  But  this  opportunity  will  be  lost  If  we 
now  repeat  the  mistake  that  Moscow  made 
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In  the  1970'b:  we  must  not  kick  the  Ruaiians 
In  their  time  of  trouble. 

Bdr.  President,  this  analysis  may  or 
may  not  glow  with  too  much  optimism 
with  respect  to  the  respective  strength 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  weakness  Is  that  it  assumes 
that  the  fundamental  objective  of  our 
arms  control  negotiators  at  Geneva  is 
worthwhile.  Is  it?  No.  It  is  not.  An 
agreement  that  would  sharply  reduce 
nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  would 
not  end  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It 
would  simply  redirect  its  energy  and 
force.  We  would  have  fewer  strategic 
warheads,  perhaps  fewer  missiles.  But 
scientists  on  both  sides  would  continue 
to  be  hard  at  work  churning  out  new 
and  different  nuclear  weapons  that 
could  fit  within  the  limitations  of  the 
treaties.  On  the  basis  of  all  of  our  ex- 
perience, scientific  genius  will  make 
those  weapons  more  devastating  than 
ever.  The  only  way  to  win  nuclear 
arms  control  is  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Until  the  administration 
understands  that  the  objective  of  arms 
control  negotiations  must  be  to  end 
the  arms  race,  arms  control  negotia- 
tions will  be  a  media  event  and  noth- 
ing else. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred from  the  April  26.  New  York 
Times  entitled  "A  New  Chance  for 
Arms  Control"  by  Seweryn  Blaler  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Pkom  thx  New  YOKK  Tucks.  Ara.  26.  1985] 

A  Niw  Chahcx  roa  Auu  CoimoL 

(By  Seweryn  Bialer) 

The  complex  arms  control  tallu  tailing 
place  in  Geneva  recessed  this  week  with 
little  to  show  for  six  weeks  of  delicate  nego- 
tiation. Despite  the  difficulties,  however,  I 
believe  that  conditions  for  reaching  a  major 
agreement  are  far  better  now  than  in  the 
19T0'a 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  future  his- 
torians will  look  to  the  early  1970's  as  a 
period  of  lost  opportunities  in  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations.  What  was  lost  most  Impor- 
tantly was  nothing  less  than  a  chance  to  re- 
verse the  Inexorable  cycle  of  the  arms  race 
and  to  achieve  significant  arms  agreements. 

Why  was  this  chance  lost?  I  see  three  pri- 
mary reasons.  First,  the  United  States  en- 
tered Into  detente  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. We  were  engaged  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
which  by  that  time  we  knew  we  could  not 
win.  In  pursuing  detente,  we  hoped  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  help  us  wind  down  the  war 
while  preserving  our  honor  and  our  Interna- 
tional standing.  We  were  ready  In  this  situa- 
tion to  recognize  American-Soviet  strategic 
parity  and  promised  to  treat  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  equal  global  power. 

Second,  this  American  weakness  abroad 
was  magnified  manyfold  by  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  Watergate.  The  Isolationist 
"Vietnam  syndrome"  combined  with  an  un- 
precedented decline  of  the  power  and  credi- 
bility of  the  executive  to  leave  American 
foreign  and  security  policies  in  a  state  of  vir- 
tual paralysis. 

Third,  whatever  the  Russians'  plans  and 
expectations  were  when  they  entered  into 


detente  In  1972,  their  reaction  to  America's 
weakness  was  clear  and  not  long  In  coming. 
The  Kremlin  decided  to  continue  Its  strate- 
gic and  theater  military  build-up  almost  uni- 
laterally. It  saw  little  risk  In  Its  or  Its  prox- 
ies' Involvement  in  Ethiopia.  Angola,  south- 
ern Yemen,  the  southern  African  "front- 
line" states  and  Afghanistan,  and  It  sought 
to  expand  its  sphere  of  influence  at  Ameri- 
can expense.  In  other  words,  the  Kremlin 
decided  that  It  could  kick  America  when 
America  was  down. 

The  inevitable  American  reaction  was  not 
long  In  coming.  Prom  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Carter  Administration,  but  particularly 
during  the  first  Reagan  term.  America  start- 
ed to  rearm.  Leaving  largely  behind  both 
the  Vietnam  syndrome  and  the  crisis  of  Wa- 
tergate, America  became  again  a  credible 
and  activist  force  In  the  international  arena. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  today?  In  one 
sense,  the  passage  of  time  from  the  1970's  to 
the  mld-1980's  has  made  a  major  arms  con- 
trol agreement  even  more  difficult  than 
before.  The  danger  of  the  1970'»  still  re- 
mains—that arms  negotiations  and  partial 
arms  control  agreements  will  not  stop  the 
exponential  growth  of  the  two  superpower's 
nuclear  arsenals.  In  addition,  the  asymme- 
tries that  make  arms  control  agreements  In- 
trinsically difficult— the  asymmetry  In  the 
Soviet  and  American  nuclear  forces  and  in 
their  geopolitical  situations — have  if  any- 
thing Increased  during  the  last  10  years  of 
futile  negotiations  and  non-negotiations. 

Yet  for  all  their  difficulties,  the  Geneva 
negotiations  have  a  much  greater  chance  of 
success  than  the  negotiations  of  the  1970's. 

Today,  both  sides  clearly  hope  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  agreement  that  would  In- 
clude all  aspects  of  the  existing  and  planned 
strategic  and  theater  systems  and  would 
result  In  radical  arms  reductions  on  both 
sides.  This  Is  just  as  it  should  be:  the  talks 
In  Geneva  should  not  shy  away  from  partial 
agreements  of  the  kind  sought  In  the  1970's, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  steps  leading 
to  a  comprehensive  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment in  the  future. 

America  Is  being  given  a  second  chance  to 
achieve  the  three  key  goals  of  arms  control: 
to  deny  either  power  the  capability  to 
launch  a  first  strike,  to  build  stability  into 
the  Soviet- American  strategic  balance  and 
to  establish  a  balance  based  on  finite  deter- 
rence— on  the  minimum  forces  necessary  to 
deter  the  other  side. 

This  second  and  more  realistic  chance 
exists  primarily  because  the  correlation  of 
forces  Is  far  more  favorable  to  the  free 
world  now  than  It  was  In  the  1970's. 

The  balance  of  military  power  has  not 
changed  perceptibly,  yet  the  United  States 
Is  much  more  powerful  than  it  was  in  the  ig- 
nominious 1970's.  America  has  shown  that  it 
can  increase  Its  military  expenditures  and 
match  any  likely  Soviet  buildup.  We  have 
more  or  less  emerged  from  the  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  syndromes.  America  has  resumed 
initiatives  In  the  International  arena:  it  is 
once  again  an  activist  power,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  tempered  on  the  Congreasional 
side  by  the  Vietnam  experience.  We  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  new  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  electronics,  working  from  a  basically 
strong  economic  position.  The  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  now  show  the  will  to 
Increase  the  risk  and  coats  of  any  Soviet  ad- 
venttuism. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  has  survived  the  cru- 
cial political  test  that  accompanied  the  de- 
ployment of  American  Pershing  11  and 
cruise  mlssUes  in  Europe.  The  continuing 
detente     between     Western     Europe     and 


Moscow  does  not  compensate  the  Russians 
for  their  unsetUed  relations  with  Washing- 
ton. China  Is  taking  decisive  steps  toward 
modernization,  posing  a  new  strategic 
threat  for  Moscow.  Japan  has  clearly  decid- 
ed to  add  [Mlltlcal  power  to  its  economic 
might,  even  as  it  slowly  but  surely  increases 
military  spending. 

The  Soviet  Union  finds  Itself  In  a  deep  do- 
mestic crisis.  This  Is  fundamentally  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  but  It  has  political,  social.  Ideo- 
logical, cultural  and  psychological  expres- 
sions as  well.  In  the  International  arena,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  retrenching:  it  is  clearly 
overextended  and  short  of  the  resources 
necessary  for  an  ambitious  foreign  poUcy.  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  Russians  must  now  con- 
tend with  their  own  traditional  weapon— the 
so-called  "national  liberation  struggles." 

The  new  leader  in  the  Kremlin,  who 
knows  that  the  strength  of  foreign  and  se- 
curity policies  start  at  home,  would  clearly 
prefer  to  concentrate  on  his  country's  inter- 
nal Ills.  In  today's  emergency  conditions. 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  wlU  probably  be  able 
to  consolidate  his  power  much  faster  than 
NikiU  S.  Khrushchev  and  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev were  able  to  do.  He  may  also  have  the 
power  to  Impose  his  views  on  arms  control, 
even  on  those  vested  Interests  that  oppose 
them.  In  this,  he  may  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  Soviet  armed  forces  are  being  led  by 
second-rank  military  professionals  with  lim- 
ited Influence,  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Politburo. 

All  of  this  together  argues  for  a  major  op- 
portunity to  make  an  arms  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  American  leverage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  was  never  as  great  as  it  is 
today.  But  this  opportunity  will  be  lost  if  we 
now  repeat  the  mistake  that  Moscow  made 
in  the  I970's:  we  must  not  kick  the  Russians 
in  their  time  of  trouble. 

One  sure  way  to  ruin  the  opportunity 
would  be  to  make  President  Reagan's  "Star 
Wars"  initiative  a  non-negotiable  Item.  If, 
on  the  other  hand.  It  were  negotiable,  in  the 
present  situation— a  correlation  of  forces  fa- 
voring America— a  moratorium  on  Its  testing 
and  development  could  be  traded  for  radi- 
cal, balanced  cuts  in  Soviet  and  American 
offensive  arsenals. 

The  national  sectirity  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  require 
sensitivity  to  common  security  interests. 
The  Russians  have  to  be  convinced  by  our 
proposals  in  Geneva  that  they  have  more  to 
gain  from  a  radical  arms  agreement  than 
from  a  new  and  unrestricted  spiral  of  the 
arms  race.  We.  in  turn,  must  also  be  con- 
vinced by  their  proposals. 

Let  us  not  blow  the  second  chance  of  a 
meaningful  arms  agreement.  The  first 
chance  in  the  1970's  was  blown  because 
America  was  perceived  as  weak  and  Russia 
took  advantage  of  this  weakness.  The 
second  chance  may  be  blown  because  Amer- 
ica is  strong  and  our  leadership  is  arrogant. 
America's  renewed  strength  Is  welcomed  by 
everybody  in  the  free  world.  But  America's 
strength  must  be  tempered  by  a  knowledge 
of  its  limits  and  concern  for  mankind. 


ONE  WOMAN'S  ORDEAL 

Mr.  I^OXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  17,  1943.  Hitler's  birthday,  1.000 
young  Jewish  men  and  women 
boarded  a  train  out  of  Berlin.  Their 
destination:  Auschwitz.  Only  7  of  the 
1,000  survived.  Eva  Brewster,  currently 
a  resident  of  Alberta.  Canada,  was  one 


of  the  seven.  She  has  recently  written 
a  book.  'Vanished  in  Darkneas."  which 
vividly  portrays  the  horrors  of  the 
death  camp. 

Eva's  life  as  part  of  a  wealthy  Berlin 
family  began  to  change  drastically 
when  the  Nazis  rose  to  power.  Her 
father  died  of  a  heart  attack  after  he 
was  forced  to  turn  over  his  successful 
business  to  a  non-Jew.  Eva  married  in 
1939  and  had  a  baby  soon  thereafter. 
Upon  learning  that  the  Nazis  were 
planning  to  deport  all  Jewish  families 
with  children.  Eva  sent  her  daughter 
to  a  family  in  East  Prussia.  This  began 
the  breakup  of  her  family,  which  con- 
tinued with  the  separation  from  her 
husband  so  that  she  could  work  for 
the  Resistance.  Later  on  came  the 
news  that  both  her  husband  and  child 
were  dead. 

Eva  barely  escaped  death  herself. 
Caught  by  the  Oestapo  during  her  Re- 
sistance work,  Eva  was  saved  from  a 
firing  squad  at  the  last  minute  by  a 
local  officer  who  was  one  of  her  Re- 
sistance contacts.  Her  luck  ran  out, 
though,  when  she  became  part  of  the 
Hitler  birthday  shipment  to  Ausch- 
witz. 

Her  first  impression  of  the  death 
camp  produced  a  strong  determination 
to  survive,  which  she  credits  for  help- 
ing her  to  retain  her  sanity.  Watch- 
towers,  dead  trees,  guard  dogs,  and 
barbed-wire  fence  confronted  her  like 
so  many  deadly  sentinels.  Above  the 
entrance  she  saw  the  words  "arbeit 
macht  frei"— work  liberates.  Herded 
into  a  semidark  barrack,  she  stood  in  a 
line.  Those  at  the  head  of  the  line 
were  being  branded  like  cattle;  she 
became  niunber  51459. 

Eva's  closest  brush  with  death  came 
when  she  was  chosen  for  block  24,  a 
collection  center  for  the  gas  chambers. 
She  was  saved  at  the  last  moment  be- 
cause her  mother,  who  was  also  in  the 
camp,  had  made  friends  with  an  offi- 
cer. But  her  escape  carried  a  price:  she 
now  has  irrational  feelings  of  guilt  and 
cowardice.  The  memories  of  the  faces 
of  the  women  who  were  sent  to  block 
24  are  forever  with  her. 

Eva  and  her  mother  eventually  es- 
caped, slipping  away  with  the  mass 
exodus  which  took  place  shortly 
before  the  Russians  arrived.  Her  sur- 
vival is  a  miracle.  Her  testimony  of 
Auschwitz's  horrors  is  a  cry  of  help  to 
the  modem  world  from  the  millions 
who  died  In  misery.  We  must  listen  to 
their  cries  and  act  by  seeing  that  this 
can  never  happen  again.  One  signifi- 
cant move  in  this  direction  can  be 
made  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  The  victims  of  Auschwitz  de- 
serve no  less. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness. 


THE  BITBURO  CEMETERY  VISIT 

Mr.  MI'I'CHFIIjL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  UJ3.  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  urging  President 
Reagan  to  withdraw  from  the  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  at  Bitburg  Cemetery 
as  part  of  the  conunemmoratlon  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  VE  Day. 

That  resolution  was  passed,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  trying  to  correct  a  public  rela- 
tions mistake,  but  in  the  recognition 
that  this  anniversary  and  the  events 
associated  with  it  are  too  significant 
for  public  relations  gestures. 

The  Second  World  War  touched  the 
lives  of  virtually  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Western  world.  Few 
American  families  do  not  count  rela- 
tives who  are  veterans  of  the  conflict. 
Many  of  those  American  families 
count  members  who  gave  their  lives  in 
it. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  alive 
today  because  their  parents  escaped 
Hitler's  E^irope  In  the  thirties.  Thou- 
sands more  reached  our  shores  after 
the  devastation. 

The  nation  of  Israel  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  central  crime  of  the  war 
and  of  this  century:  Hitler's  attempted 
extermination  of  European  Jewry. 

The  war  altered  many  lives  and 
many  nations.  And  it  destroyed  for- 
ever the  assuimption  that  civilization 
had  outgrown  barbarity. 

Thirty-five  million  people  died  in 
the  European  war— soldiers  on  all 
fronts,  sailors  on  the  North  Sea,  civil- 
ians In  German  and  British  cities,  and 
refugees  from  every  land. 

In  this  anniversary  year,  we  mourn 
such  an  enormous  loss  of  life. 

But  6  million  of  the  dead  can  scarce- 
ly be  mourned,  for  oiu-  language  and 
our  tradition  have  no  words  and  no 
ceremonies  with  which  to  lay  their 
memory  to  rest. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do— the  one 
thing  we  must  do— Is  to  remember  and 
bear  witness  to  their  fate. 

We  cannot  bear  witness  unless  we  re- 
member, not  only  that  they  died  and 
how  they  died,  but  how  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world  let  them  die. 
We  must  remember  how  the  slaughter 
took  place,  how  it  was  condoned,  ig- 
nored and— today— how  It  Is  being  tri- 
vialized. 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 

We  must  not  trivialize  the  Holocaust 
or  turn  it  into  a  photo  opportunity.  To 


do  so  is  to  betray  the  moral  authority 
of  our  Nation  as  well  as  the  millions  of 
dead. 

American  insistence  on  the  Nurem- 
burg  War  Crimes  Trials  reflected  our 
national  determination  that  the  acts 
of  the  Nazi  regime  would  not  simply 
be  called  "acts  of  war"  and  forgotten 
in  the  peace. 

Otir  Nation's  seminal  role  in  writing 
the  Genocide  Convention  breathed  life 
into  the  concept  that  no  cause— not 
nationalism,  not  politics,  not  war 
itself— can  ever  Justify  the  deliberate 
and  premeditated  murder  of  a  people. 

We  cannot  devalue  that  concept. 

Genocide  is  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble. Hitler's  genocide  against  the  Jews 
is  not  comprehensible  to  most  of  us. 
even  as  a  matter  of  madness— for  mad- 
ness is  not  predictable,  not  orderly, 
not  organized. 

There  was  nothing  impredictable, 
disorderly,  or  unorganized  about  the 
muirder  of  6  million  Jews.  It  was  a  de- 
liberate matter  of  policy  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  Nuremburg  racial  laws— enacted 
in  1934— led  inexorably  to  the  confis- 
cation of  Jewish  property,  to  the  state- 
sanctioned  violence  against  Jewish 
people,  to  the  relocation  of  Jews  into 
ghettos,  to  the  cattle  cars,  and  finally 
to  the  killing  camps  at  Trebllnka  and 
Chelmno  and  Auschwitz  and  the 
scores  of  other  places  whose  names 
retain  their  obscene  significance 
today. 

For  Americans,  living  in  a  nation 
founded  on  the  rule  of  law,  the  perver- 
sion of  law  that  underlay  the  Holo- 
caust is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

The  Nuremburg  racial  laws  legiti- 
mized the  war  against  the  Jews.  Those 
laws  gave  sanction  to  actions  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  crimes  of 
theft,  of  assault,  of  murder. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget— now  or 
ever— that  the  cover  of  laws  was  in- 
voked by  those  who  stood  trial  at  Nur- 
emburg, on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  only  following  orders. 

This  central  fact  is  trivialized  by  our 
President  paying  tribute,  however 
brief  or  symbolic,  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  were  "only  following 
orders." 

For  one  of  the  deepest  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  remains  the  very  ordi- 
nariness of  the  men  and  women  who 
carried  it  out. 

It  was  not  i>erpetrated  solely  by  vi- 
cious criminals,  or  lunatics,  or  even  fa- 
natics. Jews  were  rounded  up,  locked 
into  ghettos,  driven  to  slave  labor, 
lined  up,  and  shot  over  open  graves, 
and  finally  gassed  to  death  and  burned 
by  thousands  of  ordinary  people  of  di- 
verse backgrounds  from  virtually 
every  European  country  touched  by 
the  war. 

And  Hitler's  racial  policies  were  ap- 
plauded, lest  we  forget,  by  a  chilling 
number  of  people  in  our  Western  de- 
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mocracies  as  well.  Many  more  simply 
Icnored  the  implications. 

In  America,  ignorance  was  relatively 
easy.  In  Europe,  people  in  the  east 
lived  for  years  with  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing human  flesh  in  their  nostrils. 
People  in  the  west  saw  their  neighbors 
rounded  up  and  herded  off;  some  of- 
fered to  help  the  SS  locate  yet  other 
victims.  In  both  east  and  west,  people 
seized  the  possessions  of  those  neigh- 
bors and  enjoyed  them.  Millions  of  or- 
dinary people  stood  by  and  let  it 
happen.  And  pitifuUy  few  objected. 

The  significance  of  the  Holocaust 
lies  in  its  dark  warning  of  the  wide- 
spread human  capacity  for  ignoring 
evil,  for  following  orders,  for  bowing  to 
what  seems  inevitable. 

When  what  seems  inevitable  takes 
precedence  over  individual  responsibil- 
ity, we  lose  the  moral  compass  of  our 
own  humanity.  We  lose  the  distinction 
between  innocence  and  guilt,  between 
good  and  evil. 

And  if  we  ignore  the  distinction  be- 
tween innocence  and  gxillt,  between 
good  and  evil,  we  blur  the  line  that 
sets  the  victims  apart  from  their  per- 
secutors. 

We  cannot  honor  equally  the  killer 
and  those  he  kills.  We  cannot  grant  to 
the  murderers  the  same  moral  status 
we  grant  their  victims,  even  if  they 
were  "only  following  orders." 

We  cannot— and  our  Nation's  Presi- 
dent should  not— give  sjrmbolic  exon- 
eration to  those  who  fought  for  the 
triiunph  of  the  worst  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment in  history:  a  government 
whose  goal  was  the  extermination  of 
an  entire  people.  To  do  so  betrays  our 
Nation's  moral  foiuidation;  dishonors 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  fought  to 
free  Germany  and  Europe  from  the 
grip  of  Hitler  and  the  world  from  the 
grasp  of  a  monstrous  ideology;  and  dis- 
graces the  6  million  dead. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  represents  all  Americans,  should 
not— above  all  others— participate  in 
such  a  tragic  event. 


TRILLION  DOLLAR  BUDGET 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  critical  budget  debate— 
the  most  important  debate  we  will 
have  in  this  legislative  session  in  my 
view— I  would  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  very  thought-provoking 
and.  I  believe,  correct  analysis  of  our 
present  fiscal  crisis  and  of  the  conse- 
quences we  face  if  we  do  not  make  fim- 
damental  changes  in  our  budget  poli- 
cies. The  analysis  I  refer  to  is  entitled 
"The  Trillion  Dollar  Budget,"  and  it  is 
authored  by  Glenn  Pascall  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Washington. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
Glenn  Pascall's  thorough  review  of 
our  budget  dilemma,  and  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  debate  going  on  right 
now  is  a  crucial  test  of  our  ability  to 


govern  responsibly  in  a  modem,  com- 
plex, high-pressure  society.  But  for 
now  let  me  Just  quote  one  of  Mr.  Pas- 
call's  most  important  observations: 

There  are  those  who  say  that  all  democra- 
cies must  sink  under  the  weight  of  overpro- 
mise  and  underperformance.  of  choosing  to 
do  everything  until  they  are  finally  unable 
to  do  anything.  We  can  prove  them  wrong, 
we  can  give  the  lie  to  this  notion  through 
our  own  capacity  for  moderation  and  self-re- 
straint. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree— we  can  prove 
the  doubters  wrong,  and  I  hope  we  are 
about  to  do  Just  that  by  approving  the 
$300  billion  deficit  reduction  package 
now  before  us.  This  issue  transcends 
politics,  and  it  will  take  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  deal  with  it.  As  our  colleague 
Senator  Slaoe  Gorton  writes  in  the 
foreword  to  "The  Trillion  Dollar 
Budget,"  for  once  "we  must  lay  aside 
these  weapons  of  partisan  warfare  and 
Join  In  a  common  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit."  I  applaud  Glenn  Pascall  for 
his  contribution  to  that  effort,  and  I 
hope  we  will  demonstrate  by  our  ac- 
tions here  that  we  heed  his  message. 


VOTE  ON  THE  DOLE-DOMENICI 
COMPROMISE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday evening,  after  nearly  4  days  of 
parliamentary  maneuvering  and 
armtwisting,  the  Senate  voted  50  to  49 
to  approve  the  so-called  White  House- 
Republican  leadership  budget  plan— a 
plan  that  calls  for  record  new  spend- 
ing of  $1,076  trillion  and  a  deficit  of 
$175.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  I 
voted  against  this  particular  budget 
package  for  one,  basic,  fundamental 
reason:  It  fails  to  share  the  fiscal  pain 
and  suffering  of  true  deficit  reduction 
among  all  sectors  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  to  my  Senate 
colleagues;  to  the  business  organiza- 
tions who  have  lined  up  behind  this 
compromise  budget  plan;  and  most  im- 
portantly, to  my  Arizona  constituents 
that  I  will  enthusiastically  support  a 
comprehensive  deficit  reduction  plan 
that  forces  every  segment  of  Govern- 
ment—from the  Congress  to  the  Pen- 
tagon—to take  a  bite;  to  share  in  the 
tough  political  choices;  and  to  swallow 
the  bitter  medicine  required  to  really 
make  a  dent  in  the  Federal  deficit. 
That  pledge  still  stands. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  budget 
package  to  come  out  of  the  chute  and 
onto  the  Senate  floor  is  an  unbal- 
anced, "roller  coaster"  combination  of 
program  terminations;  huge  spending 
hikes;  sharp  cutbacks;  and  program 
freezes  which  add  up  to  a  lot  of  pain 
and  suffering  on  one  side  of  the 
budget  equation,  with  little  restraint 
on  the  other.  The  goal  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  critical  one 
that  Congress  and  the  President  can 
achieve  this  year. 

But  how  we  get  there,  how  fairly  we 
treat  our  citizens  along  the  way.  Is 


what  drove  me  to  vote  no  yesterday  on 
the  White  House-leadership  compro- 
mise budget  plan.  Here  are  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  major  flaws  in  the  White 
House  compromise  budget  plan  that 
was  approved  by  the  Senate: 

First,  the  White  House  compromise 
budget  plan  cuts  $160.8  billion  in  do- 
mestic programs  over  the  next  3  years, 
by  freezing  some  programs;  cutting 
others  below  a  freeze  level;  and  termi- 
nating other  programs  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  White  House  plan 
calls  for  defense  spending  to  increase 
by  $45.3  billion  or  16  percent  over  the 
same  3-year  period.  Let  me  quickly  add 
that  I  will  take  a  backseat  to  no  one 
when  it  comes  to  providing  aui  mili- 
tary with  all  of  the  tools  they  need  to 
defend  our  country.  But  as  Murray 
Weidenbaum,  former  Chief  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said: 

We  do  not  promote  the  national  security 
by  showing  the  Russians  how  fast  we  can 
si>end  money. 

But  Is  this  the  across-the-board  and 
balanced  approach  to  deficit  reduction 
that  is  highlighted  throughout  the  ad- 
ministration's explanation  of  the 
White  House-Senate  Republican  lead- 
ership plan?  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  balance  between  so-called  domes- 
tic programs  and  the  defense  budget 
under  this  plan. 

Under  the  White  House  plan,  20  do- 
mestic programs  would  be  terminated 
or  phasied  out,  including:  Postal  subsi- 
dies for  charities,  veterans  organiza- 
tions, churches,  and  small  county 
newspapers;  the  Job  Corps;  Small 
Business  Administration;  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants;  revenue  sharing 
for  local  governments;  work  incentive 
programs  [WIN]  and  community  serv- 
ice block  grants;  and  Amtrak. 

On  the  other  hand,  defense  spending 
would  climb  to  a  level  that  is  $35  bil- 
lion higher— after  inflation— than  the 
Vietnam  war  peak  year  of  1968  and 
$81  billion  higher  than  the  peak  year 
of  President  Kennedy's  defense  build- 
up. Defense  procurement  is  up  98  per- 
cent over  1980  and  is  $27  bUllon  higher 
than  in  the  peak  Vietnam  year.  This, 
at  a  time  when  DOD's  balance  of  ap- 
propriated, but  unspent,  dollars  for 
procurement  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985  will  total  over  $100  billion. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  foreign  aid. 
State  Department  programs,  and 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams Is  $800  million  higher  In  the 
White  House  compromise  budget 
voted  on  yesterday,  than  the  budget 
that  was  originally  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Again,  is  this  the  kind  of  balanced 
sacrifice  that  the  American  taxpayers 
should  be  willing  to  make  next  year? 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples  of  the 
deep  cutbacks  in  so-called  nondefense 
programs   that   are   woven   into   the 


fabric  of  the  White  House  compromise 
budget  plan: 

Terminates  all  rural  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  Farmers  Home 
Administration; 

Cuts  Federal  highway  fimding  by 
$2.7  billion  over  3  years  and  lowers  the 
ceiling  imposed  on  obligations  from 
the  highway  trust  fxmd  by  $1.7  billion; 

Eliminates  other  railroad  programs. 
Including  the  local  rail  service  pi^- 
gram  and  the  United  Railway  Associa- 
tion; 

Terminates  economic  development 
assistance  [EDA]; 

Terminates  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Bloc  Grant  Program  (Loan 
Guarantee  Program); 

Terminates  Community  Service  Bloc 
Grant  Program; 

Full  scale  assault  on  student  educa- 
tion aid  programs;  including  deep  cuts 
in  Pell  grants  and  other  needs-based 
student  aid;  and 

Freezes  funding  for  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  programs,  resulting 
in  a  cut  of  887  Customs  officers  and 
reductions  in  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  [DEA]  staff. 

Second,  Medicare  Is  reduced  by  $17.8 
billion  over  3  years  under  the  Republi- 
can leadership  plan,  resulting  in  in- 
creases in  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs  and  increased  monthly  premiums 
deducted  from  Social  Security  checks. 

Third,  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  all  nonmeans  tested 
retirement  and  disability  programs 
would  be  limited  to  2  percent — unless 
inflation  goes  back  up  to  unexpectedly 
higher  levels  at  which  point  an  adjust- 
ment for  inflation  would  be  made.  The 
COLA  cutback  in  this  budget  plan 
would  be  locked  in  for  3  years  and 
probably  indefinitely. 

My  good  senior  citizen  friends  have 
repeatedly  told  me  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  do  their  fair  share  and  swal- 
low a  1-year  COLA  freeze  next  year,  if 
they  could  be  assured  others  would 
share  in  the  budget  restraint.  But  the 
Imbalanced  sacrifice  built  into  this 
budget  plan  means  that  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries  would  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  fiscal  restraint  while  other 
parts  of  the  budget  enjoy  real  growth. 
The  Social  Security  beneficiaries  al- 
ready have  had  to  endure  the  pain  and 
uncertainty  of  wholesale  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  Program— changes 
that  increased  the  retirement  age; 
added  Federal  workers  to  the  Social 
Security  rolls;  delayed  COLA's;  and  In- 
creased penalties  for  early  retirement 
and  increased  taxes  on  the  self-em- 
ployed. Now  that  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  is  financially  sound,  these 
same  people  are  being  asked  to  take 
another  hit,  when  defense  spending 
and  other  programs  sail  through  this 
budget  package  with  Just  a  hiccup  of 
discomfort. 

Fourth,  finally,  according  to  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  after  all  of  the  farm  program 


cutbacks  have  been  enacted:  after  all 
of  the  veterans  health  care  programs 
have  been  cut;  after  all  of  the  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  get  their  re- 
duced COLA's;  and  after  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs  are 
rolled  back,  the  budget  deficit  as- 
simied  in  the  White  House-Republican 
leadership  package  will  be  reduced 
only  $38.9  billion— not  the  $52  billion 
that  the  administration  estimates  will 
be  saved.  In  fact,  because  of  more  opti- 
mistic—and perhaps  unrealistic— eco- 
nomic assimiptlons  and  an  inflated  de- 
fense baseline  figure,  CBO  projects 
that  the  deficit  under  the  White 
House-Senate  leadership  plan  will  be 
$145  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988— not 
the  $99  billion  that  the  plan  purports 
to  achieve  in  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House-Re- 
publican leadership  budget  plan  is 
being  sold  as  "the  taxpayers  protec- 
tion plan."  It  Is  being  touted  as  the 
bottom  line  in  deficit  reduction  strate- 
gies. Well,  to  put  this  plan  into  the 
context  of  the  President's  original 
1981  game  plan  for  economic  recovery, 
I  went  back  to  President  Reagan's 
February  18,  1981  message  to  the  Con- 
gress entitled  "America's  New  Begin- 
ning: A  Program  for  Economic  Recov- 
ery." On  page  12  of  that  document, 
the  President  said: 

By  fiscal  1984— under  the  policy  recom- 
mendations presented  In  this  documents 
the  Federal  budget  should  be  In  balance. 
And  that  will  not  be  a  one-time  occurrence. 
As  shown  In  the  table  below,  the  Federal 
budget  will  actually  generate  a  surplus  in 
1985  and  1986.  for  the  first  time  since  1969. 

That  table  on  page  12  projects  a  sur- 
plus of  $30  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
with  revenues  totaling  $942.1  billion 
and  outlays  at  $912.1  billion.  The 
budget  plan  approved  yesterday  as- 
sumes revenues  of  $793.6  billion  in 
fiscal  1986;  outlays  of  $969  billion;  and 
a  deficit— not  a  surplus — of  $175.4  bil- 
lion. Hopefully,  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Congress  will  claim  victory 
over  the  deficit  with  those  sets  of 
numbers  stacked  up  against  the  rosy 
projections  of  the  President's  first 
major  economic  address  to  Congress  In 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  as  Vice  President 
Bush  announced  the  narrow  one-vote 
margin  of  victory  for  the  White  House 
compromise  budget  yesterday  evening. 
a  clear,  unmistakable  signal  echoed 
through  the  Senate  Chamber  This 
budget  package  Is  flawed:  It  Is  unbal- 
anced: and  it  undoubtedly  wlU  be 
changed.  I  hoi>e  it  will  be  changed.  I 
look  forward  to  voting  for  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senators  from  both 
political  parties  that  will  improve  this 
budget  package.  I  look  forward  to 
voting  for  alternative  deficit  reduction 
packages  that  will  cut  the  budget, 
reduce  spending,  and  slash  the  deficit 
in  a  way  that  Lb  fair  and  across  the 
board.  I  look  forward  to  finally  voting 
for  a  deficit  reduction  plan  that  forces 


every  element  of  Uncle  Sam's  empire 
to  take  a  punch;  that  forces  us  to  re- 
think our  spending  priorities  for  the 
next  3  years:  and  that  will  actually 
make  a  true  cut  in  our  growing  Feder- 
al deficit.  I  intend  to  keep  my  pledge 
to  my  constituents  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  vote  for  a  deficit  reduction 
package  that  treats  everyone  fairly 
and  helps  to  alleviate  the  burden  on 
the  beleaguered  American  taxpayer.  I 
want  a  "taxpayer  protection  plan"  too. 
Just  like  the  President.  But  the  budget 
plan  we  approved  yesterday  Isn't  it. 


CHILD  SAFETY  MONTH 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  passed  and  the  I*resident 
has  signed  a  resolution  declaring  the 
month  of  May  as  Child  Safety  Month. 
Dtiring  this  month,  I  plan  to  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  mtwring  and 
abused  children  and  the  efforts  under- 
way to  protect  these  children.  I  should 
like  Just  briefly  to  siunmarlze  some  of 
the  organizations  that  are  actively  in- 
volved in  the  search  for  mlnnlng  chil- 
dren and  efforts  to  protect  children 
from  abuse  and  neglect. 

The  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  has  underwit- 
ten  local  television  programming  on 
missing  children,  displayed  posters  of 
missing  children  in  their  service  sta- 
tions, and  published  opinion  editorials 
in  magazines  and  national  papers  chal- 
lenging other  corporations  to  Join 
them  In  the  search  for  miiMdng  chil- 
dren 

The  American  Gas  Association  has 
taken  their  good  Idea  of  putting  flyers 
of  missing  children  In  their  monthly 
mailers  and  expanded  It  to  form  Child- 
Watch  campaign  which.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  and 
the  National  Child  Safety  Council,  co- 
ordinates the  pictures  of  stranger-ab- 
ducted children  so  that  the  same  pic- 
tures are  shown  across  the  Nation. 

Burger  King  has  developed  a  child 
assault  prevention  project  which  goes 
into  elementary  schools  to  educate 
children,  parents  and  faculty  in  the 
prevention  of  child  abuse.  They  have 
also  helped  establish  the  McLamore 
home,  a  residential  treatment  center 
for  abused  and  hospitalized  children. 

The  K-Mart  Corp.  recently  an- 
noimced  that  they  will  enclose  pic- 
tures of  missing  children  and  safety 
tips  in  their  photo  finishing  envelopes. 

Beklns  Van  Lines  has  underwritten 
the  costs  of  the  National  Center's 
child  protection  brochure. 

Quality  Inns  are  putting  posters  of 
mliwlng  children  in  their  lobbies. 

Dairies  across  the  Nation  are  putting 
pictures  of  missing  children  on  their 
milk  cartons. 

Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  are 
taking  the  initiative  and  developing  a 
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task  force  to  combat  sexuaJ  child 
abuse. 

The  N  JLA.  la  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Child  AbuM  and  Curtis  Publications 
to  develop  the  Splderman  comic  book 
on  sexTial  and  child  abuse. 

Commtron  Corporations  and  video 
software  dealers  from  around  the 
country  contributed  the  full  costs  of 
printing  the  National  Center's  Select- 
ed State  Legislation:  A  Oulde  for  Ef- 
fective State  Laws  to  Protect  Children. 

Advanced  Transformers,  Echos, 
Marfred  Inc..  and  Thurston  Motors 
have  all  put  pictures  3f  missing  chil- 
dren on  their  trucks. 

C<&S  Grocers,  the  U.S.  Navy.  Duro 
Paper  Bag,  Roundy's  and  Sweet  Life 
have  all  placed  the  pictures  of  missing 
children  on  grocery  bags. 

Soft  drink  botUers  like  Pepsi-Cola 
and  Coca-Cola  have  put  pictures  of 
missing  children  on  the  collars  of  soft 
drink  botUes. 

AU  of  these  organisations  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  unselfish  efforts 
to  help  protect  our  children.  During 
the  month  of  May,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  each  day  the  efforts  of  other 
organizations,  individuals,  and  busi- 
nesses who  are  Joining  us  in  our  fight 
to  protect  children. 

But  I  also  want  to  issue  a  challenge 
to  other  businesses,  organizations  and 
individuals  in  the  United  SUtes  to  Join 
us  in  our  efforts  to  protect  children. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  has  published  an  excellent  edito- 
rial challenging  other  corporations  to 
Join  them  in  child  protection  efforts.  I 
think  that  the  theme  of  this  article 
bears  reprinting  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
oazsaioHAL  Racoao  an  editorial  by 
MobO  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCoao,  as  follows: 

Kssmra  Kom  Sats  Is  No  Small  Mattsi 

Think  sbout  bow  you  feel  when  your  child 
kines  you  (ood  night  or  gtres  you  a  hug  (or 
no  ipeclal  reason.  Remember  the  unique  Joy 
of  Chrlatmsa  mornings— how  the  kids  squeal 
when  the  gifts  txe  opened,  snd  how  you 
know.  In  your  heart  of  hearts,  they're  giving 
you  far  more  than  you're  giving  them.  Then 
Imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  your  child 
suddenly  vanished,  and  you  had  to  cope 
with  a  constantly  painful  void  In  your  life. 

A  large  number  of  Americans  each  year 
have  to  face  precisely  that  kind  of  agony. 
Here  are  the  grim  statiatica.  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  A  Exploited  Chil- 
dren: 

At  least  1.5  million  children  are  missing 
from  their  homes  each  year. 

About  one  million  of  them  are  "run- 
aways" or  "throwaways"— the  frequent  vic- 
tims of  street  crime  or  exploitation. 

Estimates  vary,  but  as  many  as  500,000 
children  each  year  may  be  victims  of  non- 
custodial parental  kidnappings.  These  chil- 
dren, too,  are  often  exposed  to  physical  and 
mental  abuse. 

Between  20.000  and  50.000  children  disap- 
pear annually,  and  their  whereabouts 
remain  unknown  after  12  months. 


The  problem  Is  receiving  an  Increasing 
amount  of  media  attention.  New  community 
groups  have  been  formed  to  teach  parents 
the  do's  and  donts  of  safeguarding  their 
families.  Ezlatlng  groups,  such  as  PTAs,  are 
staging  special  Informational  programs. 
CongreH  passed  the  Missing  Children's  Act 
of  1M3.  which  gives  parents  and  local  police 
access  to  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  computer.  And  Congress  also 
has  authorised  the  creation  of  the  National 
Center,  baaed  in  Washington,  which  helps 
local  agendea,  governments,  civic  groups, 
and  law  enforcement  officials  deal  with  the 
problem.  Most  Important,  the  National 
Center  provides  a  toll-free  number— <  800) 
843-5978— which  anybody  can  call  to  relay 
information  on  the  whereabouts  of  a  miss- 
ing child. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and 
corporations  are  stepping  In  to  help.  In  the 
Washington,  DC.  area,  for  example,  Mobil 
and  the  Acacia  Oroup  are  sponsoring  three 
hour-long,  prime-time  television  specials  on 
Channel  5.  In  addition,  the  station  will 
broadcast  dally  mlwilng  children  reports, 
highlighting  local  cases  and  others  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Viewers  will  be 
urged  to  call  the  national  hot  line  if  they 
have  any  Information  on  the  children  men- 
tioned In  the  reports.  Thousands  of  posters, 
with  pictures  of  missing  children.  wUl  be  dis- 
played at  area  Mobil  service  stations  and  In 
local  libraries  and  schools. 

Senator  Paula  Hawkins  of  Florida,  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  the  1982  Act,  has  saluted  the 
Washington  program.  But  It's  a  big  country. 
Can  your  company  become  similarly  in- 
volved? Can  your  civic  group,  church  or  syn- 
agogue? Finally,  do  you  know  how  best  to 
safeguard  your  kids? 

Senator  Hawkins  has  said  that,  "Because 
they  have  no  vote  and  no  lobby,  [children] 
have  gone  unrepresented  In  the  past.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  tide  Is  turning." 

With  a  little  help  from  all  of  us.  we  can 
transform  the  tide  Into  a  torrent— and  keep 
our  kids  a  lot  safer. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  cal)  the  roll. 

Mrs.  HA^:KINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


STOPPINO  SMALL  SMUOOLERS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  recently  appeared  in  the  Miami 
News  regarding  planned  punitive 
action  against  "small"  drug  smugglers. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service.  In  this 
unprecedented  move,  has  decided  to 
publish  lists  of  names  of  individuals 
caught  bringing  small  amounts  of  illic- 
it narcotics  into  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  the  "punish  by 
publish"  list,  this  information  will  be 
released  to  news  organizations  on  a 
weekly  basis,  and  will  include  only 
small-scale  smugglers  who  were  nei- 
ther arrested  nor  prosecuted  for  their 
alleged  crimes. 

The  information  provided  in  this  list 
will  be  thorough.  Including  the  luune 


of  the  alleged  smuggler,  along  with  his 
or  her  address,  occupation,  age,  tjrpe, 
and  quantity  of  drugs  being  smuggled, 
method  of  travel  and  point  of  origin. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  has  indi- 
cated that  anyone  put  on  the  list  who 
later  proves  his  or  her  innocence 
through  administrative  procedures  can 
have  a  statement  of  exoneration  pub- 
lished in  a  subsequent  press  list. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
voices  raised  against  this  attempt  to 
embarrass  "small"  drug  smugglers. 
Such  an  effort  to  stop  these  people 
from  destroying  themselves,  however, 
is  necessary.  As  Harry  Cames,  Miami 
customs  district  director,  stated  in  this 
article,  the  small  smuggler  too  often 
"gets  off  scot-free."  Until  now,  the 
only  penalty  for  the  few  would-be 
smugglers  who  are  not  prosecuted  has 
been  a  fine  of  $25  for  an  ounce  of 
marijuana,  and  the  fine  often  goes 
unpaid.  To  correct  this  situation,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  is  "raising  the 
cost"  of  attempting  to  smuggle  illicit 
narcotics  into  the  United  States— no 
matter  how  smaU  the  amount.  The 
public  embarrassment  that  would 
ensue  from  having  your  name  on  a  list 
that  consisted  of  Individuals  involved 
in  drug  smuggling  and/or  use  can  be  a 
great  deterrent.  The  loss  of  standing 
in  the  community,  or  even  the  loss  of 
employment,  is  a  potential  result,  and 
one  that  will  hopefuUy  discourage  the 
"small"  smuggler. 

Defense  Attorney  Richard  Oerstein 
made  the  following  astute  observation: 

It  certainly  should  cause  people  to  be  very 
concerned  about  what  they  bring  into  the 
country,  and  from  that  standpoint  It  should 
have  some  deterrent  lm[>act  .  .  .  since  the 
drug  problem  Is  related  to  the  use  and 
demand  for  drugs  among  ordinary  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  is  to  be  commended 
for  this  innovative  action,  and  I  offer 
my  full  support  of  the  punish-by-pub- 
llshlng  list.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Miami  News  article  of  March 
26.  1985,  entitled  "C\istoms  Intent  To 
Embarrass  Small'  Smugglers  Comes 
Under  Plre,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  News.  Mar.  30, 1985] 

Cdstoms'  Iirrarr  To  Embakkass  "Small" 

SMt700LSaS  COMSS  UlfDER  FiRS 

(By  Karen  Payne) 

"Public  embarrassment"  is  the  federal 
government's  goal  In  publishing  a  list  of 
names  of  people  caught  bringing  small 
amounts  of  drugs  into  the  United  States- 
beginning  tomorrow— says  Dennis  Murphy, 
a  X3S.  Customs  spokesman  in  Washington. 

But  critics  of  the  plan.  Including  Charles 
Sims,  staff  counsel  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  New  York,  say  the  list 
amounts  to  "slander"  of  people  who  have 
not  been  found  guilty  of  any  crime. 

The  punish-by-publishlng  list,  to  be  sup- 
plied to  news  organizations  each  Wednes- 
day, will  Include  only  small-scale  smugglers 


who  were  neither  arrested  nor  prosecuted 
for  their  alleged  crimes,  said  Harry  Cames, 
Miami  customs  district  director. 

The  "drug  blotter"  will  Include  the  name 
of  each  alleged  smuggler,  address,  occupa- 
tion, age,  type  and  quantity  of  drugs  being 
smuggled,  method  of  travel  and  point  of 
origin,  customs  said  In  a  prepared  state- 
ment. 

Cames  said  persons  whose  cases  are 
dropped  from  prosecution  will  automatical- 
ly be  put  on  the  press  list— with  no  option  to 
request  arrest  as  an  alternative. 

Already,  the  concept  is  drawing  fire. 

"One  principal  reason  for  trials  in  this 
country  Is  to  decide  who  Is  innocent  and 
who  Is  guilty,"  Sims  said.  "Tou  must  have 
sufficient  fact-finding  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

"When  the  police  undertake  to  announce 
that  people  are  guilty  without  a  trial,  then 
they  are  slandering  people  .  .  .  They  will  be 
damaging  people's  reputations." 

Miami  attorney  Richard  Sharpsteln  la- 
beled the  plan  "disgusting,"  sajring  It  would 
set  a  "horrendous  precedent  that  would 
open  the  door  to  many  types  of  abuses,  in- 
cluding public  presentation  of  other  embar- 
rassing, but  non-prosecutable  situations." 

According  to  Sharpsteln.  people  who  are 
arrested  on  drug  charges  would  have  more 
legal  rights  than  those  who  aren't  arrested, 
but  find  themselves  on  the  customs  list. 

"If  you  are  arrested,  you  have  a  right  to  a 
lawyer  and  a  trial."  he  said.  "If  you  are  not 
arrested,  you  have  no  forum:  What  can  you 
do— sue  the  government  to  get  them  to  pros- 
ecute you?" 

Miami  attorney  Martin  Raskin,  former 
criminal  division  chief  in  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  here,  also  criticized  the  plan. 
"It  amounts  to  convicting  people  in  the 
press,  based  on  little  more  than  a  border 
search,"  Raskin  said.  "It  would  be  hard  for 
any  of  the  Individuals  named  to  get  equal 
access  to  the  media  to  disprove  the  allega- 
tions made  against  them  .  .  .  E^ither  charge 
these  Individuals  with  a  crime  or  leave  them 
alone." 

Once  their  names  have  been  published, 
those  on  the  list  could  attempt  to  sue  the 
government  for  slander  or  for  violation  of 
their  civil  righto.  Sharpsteln  said.  But  both 
Sharpsteln  and  the  ACLU's  Sims  said  it's 
unclear  whether  such  legal  challenges 
would  hold  up  in  court. 

Customs  official  Murphy  said  anyone  put 
on  the  list  who  later  proves  his  innocence 
through  administrative  procedures  can  have 
a  statement  of  exoneration  published  on  a 
subsequent  press  list. 

In  Miami,  customs'  Cames  said  he  is  not 
worried  about  legal  problems  with  the  list, 
"at  least,  not  until  I  get  sued." 

Probably  no  more  than  two  of  three 
names  a  week  from  Miami  will  tum  up  on 
the  list  because  almost  all  small-quantity 
drug  cases  are  referred  to  Metro  police  and 
turned  over  for  prosecution  by  the  Dade 
State  Attorney's  Office.  Cames  said. 

Until  now,  the  only  penalty  for  the  few 
would-be  smugglers  who  are  not  prosecuted 
has  been  a  fine  of  $25  per  ounce  of  marijua- 
na. Cames  said.  Few  cocaine  Importations— 
however  small— escape  prosecution,  he  said. 

But  Cames  said  fines  often  go  unpaid  and 
the  offenders  "get  off  scot  free." 

"This  Is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  cost— to 
add  the  public  embarrassment  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  Involved  with  smuggling  or 
using  narcotics."  he  said. 

Cames  said  the  publication  of  names  pos- 
sibly could  lead  to  a  person  losing  his  Job  or 
standing  in  the  community. 


"A  lot  depends  on  how  It  Is  received  by  the 
public."  he  said. 

Attomey  Sharpsteln  predicted  that  the 
plan  will  have  no  effect  on  drug  trafficking. 

"This  Is  another  ridiculous,  euy  solution 
which  the  government  thinks  will  solve  a 
major  problem."  Sharpsteln  said.  "These 
are  minor  violators.  And  embarrassing  them 
will  not  affect  major  drug  traffickers  at  aU." 

Defense  attomey  Richard  Oerstein.  a 
former  Dade  state  attomey.  agreed  that  the 
plan  will  not  hurt  big-time  smugglers.  In- 
stead, he  said.  It  will  "cause  a  great  many 
problems  for  people  who  are  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens." 

But.  Oerstein  added:  "It  certainly  should 
cause  people  to  be  very  concerned  about 
what  they  bring  Into  the  country,  and  from 
that  standpoint  It  should  have  some  deter- 
rent Impact  .  .  .  since  the  drug  problem  Is 
related  to  the  use  and  demand  for  drugs 
among  ordinary  citizens." 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  E>OLE  and  Mr.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

AMZirSMENT  MO.  4S 

(Purpose:  To  allow  funds  for  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustmento  under  Title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act) 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkihs]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoLSl.  for 
Mrs.  Hawkir  and  Mr.  D'Amato.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  45. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  not  a  lengthy  one.  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $7,800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $3,900,000,000. 


On  page  4,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  1 
by  $7,800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  35.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  36.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $7,600,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  36,  liKaease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $13,300,000,000. 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  aa  line 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  S3,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $3,143,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $7,832,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $12,564,000,000. 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $3,143,000,000. 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $7,833,000,000. 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $12,564,000,000. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  1  hour  on  the  amendment;  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  time  is  divided 
in  what  manner?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  wotild  have  one-half  of  the 
time.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
if  he  is  opposed,  would  control  the 
other  part  of  the  time.  If  he  is  not  op- 
posed, it  would  then  go  to  the  minori- 
ty leader. 
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ICr.  DOLE.  Further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Then  I  could  yield  the  propo- 
nents' time  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  15 
minutes  to  the  dUstinsuished  Senator 
from  New  York? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  control  of  the  time  and 
can  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  do  yield  It  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  as  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  so  that  he  can  deter- 
mine the  control  of  the  other  half  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  opposed,  if 
that  is  the  Chair's  inquiry,  and  I  will 
control  the  time  as  the  circumstances 
demand. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Further  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  Having  yielded  the  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Flori- 
da and  New  York,  do  they  now  have 
the  right  to  recognition? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  yield  time  for  rec- 
ognition of  other  Senators  over  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority  leader  for  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  briefly?  WiU  he 
withold  that  request,  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum?  Could  we  on 
our  side  just  have  a  few  words  to  say 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOLE  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  or  I  will  yield  it  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Which  does  the  Senator 
do? 

Mr.  DOLE  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRFSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  by  the  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  the  quonim  call 
is  rescinded. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
retain  my  time  and  I  yield  now  10  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkius]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to 
me? 


Mr.  DOLE  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  concern  by  the 
majority  leader  at  this  point  about 
yielding  to  me.  I  simply  want  to  ask  if 
anybody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
have  any  control  of  time.  Is  all  time 
going  to  be  controlled  by  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  there  are 
still  34  hours  on  the  resolution,  and  I 
understand  that  the  minority  has  con- 
sumed about  3  hours  less  than  the  ma- 
jority. So  there  is  ample  time  for 
debate. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  procedure  which  is  dictated 
by  the  Budget  Act.  I  would  even  be 
willing,  if  it  is  aU  right  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  to  take  30 
minutes  off  the  resolution  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  minority,  if  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  srield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I 
may  ask  a  question. 

What  we  see.  I^.  President,  if  the 
able  Senator  will  yield,  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  minority  party  of  the 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  47  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  are  being  shut  out  of  recognition 
and  any  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment.  We  are  not  only  seeing 
that,  but  also  we  are  seeing  the  minor- 
ity Memliers  being  shut  out  of  control 
of  any  time  on  this  amendment. 

Oh.  we  know  there  is  time  we  can 
take  from  the  resolution,  if  we  get  rec- 
ognized, and  there  will  come  a  point  in 
time  when  we  will  get  recognized.  But 
this  side  of  the  aisle  ought  to  have 
control  of  half  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  made  arrangements  of  that 
nature  before.  When  a  resolution  or  a 
bill  or  other  measure  was  before  the 
Senate,  if  the  manager  was  supportive 
of  the  offeror's  amendment,  then  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  went  to  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  That 
was  and  is  the  rule. 

Here,  however,  we  are  shut  out  of 
any  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  now  the  minority  are  going 
to  be  shut  out  of  control  of  the  time 
on  the  amendment. 

I  cannot  recall  its  ever  happening 
before.  Under  the  previous  majority 
leader  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
also  when  I  was  majority  leader,  there 
was  never  any  hesitation  in  letting 
someone  on  the  other  side  control  half 
the  time.  Now  the  minority  cannot 
offer  amendments,  because  the  Chair 
wUl  not  recognize  us  for  that  purpose, 
and  we  cannot  even  control  any  time 
on  the  amendment. 


Let  the  Rscoro  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  minority  leader,  but  I  think  it 
is  coming  from  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  divide  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  generous  to 
the  majority  leader.  He  was  Idnd  to 
yield  to  me.  Charge  the  time  I  use 
against  me  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  being  charged  against  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

ILt.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  show  that  I  sought  to  be  recog- 
nized when  the  resolution  came  back 
before  the  Senate  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  morning  business.  Let  the 
record  show  that  I  sought  to  be  recog- 
nized at  that  moment  to  call  up  an 
amendment.  I  had  indicated  earlier 
today  that  it  was  my  intention  to  seek 
recognition  at  the  moment  the  resolu- 
tion came  down. 

The  Chair  did  not  recognize  me.  So 
we  have  a  gag  rule  in  the  Senate  on 
this  resolution.  The  minority  is 
gagged.  Their  hands  are  tied  behind 
their  backs,  in  terms  of  offering 
amendments,  and  with  control  of  time 
being  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  it  possible  either 
under  the  Budget  Act  or  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  extend  the  time  in 
support  of  the  amendment  from  30 
minutes  to  1  hour— that  it  all  l>e 
charged  against  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  could  be  extended  as  the  result  of 
unanimous  consent  by  the  Senate  or 
by  the  operation  of  the  Budget  Act, 
which  empowers  the  managers  of  the 
bill  to  extend  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  request  that  we  extend  the  time  of 
the  proponents  to  1  hour  and  all  of  it 
be  charged  against  the  resolution,  that 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  30  minutes 
on  that  side  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  time  be  charged 
in  the  overall  against  the  50  hours? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  We  can  get  our  own  time 
from  the  resolution.  That  is  not  get- 
ting us  anything.  We  can  get  our  time 
off  the  50  hours. 

What  we  see  here  is  an  hour  on  this 
amendment,  none  of  it  to  l>e  con- 
trolled by  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  half  of  it  to  be  charged 
against  us  from  the  overall  50  hours 
on  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  goes 
against  the  50  hours,  too,  the  time  on 
the  amendment  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that;  and 
there,  again,  we  are  paying  half  the 
bill.  The  amendments  are  offered  by 
the  other  side,  but  half  of  the  time 
comes  out  of  our  hide  on  the  minority 
side  from  the  overall  50  hours.  Time 
used  on  the  amendments  really  comes 
out  of  the  overall  50  hours. 

One  other  thing:  What  we  see  hap- 
pening on  this  amendment.  I  take  it. 
will  happen  on  the  rest  of  the  amend- 
ments on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  when 
the  majority  leader  calls  them  up  on 
behalf  of  other  Senators  on  his  side. 

The  offeror  of  the  amendment— Mr. 
Dole— and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  opposed  to  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  somebody  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle— the  minority  leader 
or  the  ranking  manager,  under  past 
custom— should  control  the  time  at 
least  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  of 
course  I  will  not  object— I  just  want  to 
ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
this 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  still  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  without  yielding  the  floor.  I 
think  we  may  as  well  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  raising  the  possibility  of 
an  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  indicated  I  would  not 
object.  I  do  not  think  I  can  gain  the 
floor  by  this  process. 

I  Just  wanted  to  indicate  that  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  concern  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
terms  of  that  side  having  some  time. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader, 
with  respect  to  his  proposal  that  there 
be  a  half -hour  for  the  proponents  and 
that  it  be  under  the  control  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  if  there  is  some 
concern  as  to  whether  that  is  on  the 
amendment  or  off  the  resolution,  I  can 
give  them  my  half-hour,  and  it  would 
be  under  their  control,  and  I  can  take 
my  half-hour  off  the  resolution. 

If  Senators  want  to  try  to  work  that 
out,  I  am  pleased  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  again  in- 
dicate to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion has  indicated  he  will  be  happy  to 
surrender  his  time  in  opposition,  30 
minutes  to  anyone  on  that  side  who 
may  be  opposed  to  the  amendment 


and  that  he  would  take  his  30  minutes 
from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  better. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  OK. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  may,  and  if 
I  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  My  question  would  be 
as  follows:  As  I  understand  it,  the  half- 
hour  that  Is  being  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  be  offered 
to  this  side  if  we  want  to  take  it  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  only  30  min- 
utes he  has. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  will  find  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  favor  the  amendment 
said  we  would  like  to  have  our  time  to 
be  used  for  or  against  depending  upon 
which  particular  Senator  wishes  to 
speak. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  have  that  half-hour 
be  assigned  to  us  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Could  we  somehow  have 
it  be  put  in  a  neutral  form  so  it  does 
not  carry  the  weight  of  the  opposition 
of  the  amendment?  Actually  the  Sena- 
tor offering  the  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  the  majority  leader.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  even  that  part  of 
the  procedure  myself.  Just  make  the 
half -hour  neutral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  have  an 
answer  to  the  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  willing  to 
transfer  the  30  minutes. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assume  that  even 
though  the  time  is  in  opposition,  that 
would  not  preclude  someone  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  So  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ators will  be  getting  is  30  minutes.  It 
may  be  the  opposition  time,  but  that 
does  not  require  Senators  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  ssk  further,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  really 
everything  upside  down.  We  are  get- 
ting the  amendment  being  offered  by 
someone  else,  the  majority  leader,  who 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment.  That  is 
the  first  thing  that  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

Second,  the  method  of  dividing  the 
half  does  not  make  sense  and  we  are 
now  being  offered  time  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  which  we  favor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  jrield? 


Mr.  E>OLE.  Is  there  objection? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  there  is  no  question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  right  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  Does  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes;  the  Senator  ob- 
jects. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Bfr.  DOLE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  who  has 
called  up  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkiks]  opposes  the 
amendment.  Can  he  control  the  time 
in  favor  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Budget  Act  specifically  gives  one-half 
the  time  to  the  offeror  of  the  amend- 
ment and  therefore  that  time  is  vested 
in  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  is  the  offeror  of  the 
amendment.  At  the  same  time  he  Is 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  So  he  is 
going  to  control  time  on  his  side.  He  Is 
going  to  yield  time  to  those  who  sup- 
port the  amendment,  I  believe,  and  he 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

That  is  a  rather  interesting  situa- 
tion. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  seeing  some  hard  ball  played  in 
this  Chamber,  and  that  is  OK  with 
me.  It  may  be  a  ball  Uiat  is  being 
played  with  a  velvet  glove,  but  it  is 
hard  ball.  What  concerns  me,  however, 
is  the  unfairness  that  we  see  here. 

The  minority  is  shut  out  from  offer- 
ing amendments.  The  minority  is  also 
shut  out  from  controlling  any  time  on 
the  amendments.  Oh.  yes,  we  can  have 
some  time  off  the  resolution,  of 
course,  but  all  time  on  the  amendment 
itself  is  controlled  by  the  majority. 

WeU,  let  the  record  stand  where  It  is. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  have  not  stated  my  inten- 
tions on  this  amendment.  I  simply  of- 
fered the  amendment. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Birs. 
Hawkihs]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  plight  of  our 
senior  citizens  in  this  coimtry  and  the 
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Impact  our  actions  have  In  this  body 
on  the  tremendcua  number  of  people 
who  are  worried  about  their  future. 
Our  senior  dtlaens  have  paid  their 
dues.  They  have  contributed  a  lifetime 
of  resources  and  knowledge  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation,  and  we  owe 
them  much  more  than  our  gratitude 
for  making  our  country  the  most  vi- 
brant and  advanced  nation  in  the 
world.  We  also  owe  them  the  ability  to 
enjoy  their  retired  years  according  to 
the  same  set  of  rules  under  which  they 
retired.  And,  we  owe  It  to  these  people 
to  keep  our  word. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  our  vote 
on  the  amendment  now  pending  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  votes  that  any 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  will  ever  cast. 
It  is  simple.  It  is  a  vote  to  either  honor 
a  pact  made  by  our  Government  with 
these  hard  working  Americans,  or  It  is 
a  vote  to  betray  these  Americans  and 
push  600,000  elderly  Americans  below 
the  poverty  line  in  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  reduce  the  outrageous  Federal 
deficit  plaguing  our  economy,  but  It  is 
misleading  and  unfair  to  talk  about 
cutting  deficits  and  reducing  the 
Social  Security  CX)LA  in  the  same 
breath.  It  can  be  argued  that  the 
Sodal  Security  Program  does  not  con- 
tribute to  this  NaUon's  debt. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  when  the 
Social  Security  COLA  was  clearly  be- 
coming a  pawn  In  this  budget  process, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  accelerate 
the  removal  of  Social  Security  from 
the  unified  budget.  Under  current  law, 
this  is  scheduled  to  take  place  anyway 
In  fiscal  year  1093,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
this  Senator  that  the  retired  Ameri- 
cans of  this  country  cannot  afford  an 
annual  deliberation  and  probable  re- 
duction in  their  COLA  for  the  next  7 
years.  When  Social  Security  is  finally 
removed  from  the  unified  budget, 
amendments  such  as  the  one  we  are 
considering  today  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. We  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
hold  the  program  and  the  recipients 
hostage  during  the  budget  debate. 

When  Congress  agreed  to  remove 
the  Social  Security  from  the  unified 
budget  during  consideration  of  the 
1983  Social  Security  Amendments,  we 
ratified  the  concept  that  changes 
made  in  the  payments  should  be  based 
strictly  on  the  constraints  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  not  due  to  policy  or  budget- 
ary goals  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole.  Today.  I  am  simply  asking  my 
colleagues  to  be  consistent.  If  we 
adopt  a  budget  resolution  in  1985  that 
includes  a  reduction  in  the  Social  Se- 
oirity  COLA,  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
this  country's  total  deficit  figures, 
then  we  are  contradicting  the  vote  we 
cast  2  years  ago.  The  facts  are  the 
same— Social  Security  is  a  self-financ- 
ing program  and  is  not  part  of  the  def- 
icit problem. 

For  the  last  several  months,  the 
debate  has  raged  on  about  the  need  to 


restrain  Government  spending  and 
slash  our  deficit.  Americans  want  to  do 
that.  Time  and  time  again.  I  have 
heard  It  said  In  this  Chamber  that  the 
elderly  must  share  the  burden  by  ac- 
cepting a  decrease  In  their  Social  Secu- 
rity COLA.  In  response  to  those  unfair 
and  misguided  comments,  I  Introduced 
a  resolution  last  week  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  afforded  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  should  remain  at  the 
level  provided  under  current  law.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  think  a  clarification  of 
the  true  facts  framing  this  debate 
would  be  helpful. 

First,  by  law.  any  additional  fimds 
generated  by  the  COLA  reduction 
cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  Social  Security.  Second,  Social 
Security  is  not  a  discretionary  spend- 
ing program.  It  does  not  compete  for 
scarce  general  revenue  funds.  It  is  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  Its  own  tax— which 
cannot  be  tapped  for  other  spending 
purposes.  Third,  while  Social  Security 
is  Included  In  the  overall  calculation  of 
total  outlays  and  receipts  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  are  expected  to  run  at 
large  surpluses  for  the  next  several 
years.  If  anything,  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  deficit  Is  to  hide  the  true  figures. 
Our  efforts  to  reduce  this  $200  billion 
deficit  should  be  as  earnest  as  they  are 
arduous,  and  their  Impact  should  be 
real— not  cloaked  in  reduced  figures  on 
paper. 

By  enacting  a  Social  Security  reduc- 
tion, we  would  camouflage  a  small 
piece  of  the  real  deficit— the  true  defi- 
cit. I  grant  you  that  this  may  make 
the  task  before  us  a  bit  more  easy— it 
may  also  make  the  medicine  more  pal- 
atable to  others.  But  at  what  expense? 
At  the  expense  of  our  elderly?  At  the 
expense  of  our  word,  our  promises,  or 
at  the  expenses  of  fairness?  When  we 
know  the  facts,  can  we  really  support 
the  Juggling  of  figures  on  paper  to 
create  an  illusionary  reduction  in  this 
Nation's  Indebtedness  at  such  an  ex- 
pense? The  effect  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  reduction  on  the  deficit  may 
be  illusionary,  but  the  tangible  results 
will  be  seen  time  and  again  in  the 
homes  of  our  elderly. 

Under  current  law,  which  we  are 
trying  to  restore  today,  using  the  ad- 
ministration's assumptions  for  the  in- 
flation path  over  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding the  next  3  years,  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  would  receive  a  cumula- 
tive increase  of  12.5  percent  by  1988. 
That  Is  what  we  are  told— 4.1  percent 
in  1986.  4.3  percent  In  1987,  4.1  percent 
1988.  Under  the  modification  in  this 
budget  resolution,  there  would  only  be 
a  cumulative  Increase  of  6.1  percent, 
which  would  be  2.1  percent  in  1986,  2.3 
percent  in  1987,  and  2.1  percent  in 
1988  for  those  working  on  the  budget. 
How  can  anyone,  when  faced  with 
these  figures,  attempt  to  claim  that 
this  is  not  a  reduction  in  benefits? 


Some  would  have  you  believe  that  a 
reduction  in  a  scheduled  increase  does 
not  constitute  a  reduction,  yet  these 
recipients  will  not  even  keep  pace  with 
Inflation.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  a  re- 
duction in  spending  power  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  to  our  senior  citizens. 
Let  me  describe  the  significance  of 
these  numbers  and  their  abhorrent 
impact  on  elderly  Americans. 

As  a  result  of  this  3-year  reduction, 
on  average,  an  elderly  couple  will  have 
lost  roughly  $2,500  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  concluded  that  it  will  force 
600,000  more  Americans  below  the 
poverty  line  by  the  end  of  1988— the 
vast  majority  of  those  being  handi- 
capped or  elderly. 

I  have  received  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  letters  In  my  office  from 
Social  Security  recipients  in  my  State 
of  Florida.  Many  of  them  have  their 
sons  and  daughters  who  live  in  my  col- 
leagues' States.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  met  anyone's  mother  or  grand- 
mother who  did  not  live  in  Florida, 
and  we  welcome  them  there.  We 
cannot  terrorize  mothers  and  fajthers 
who  live  in  my  State,  and  we  should 
not  terrorize  their  children  who  live  in 
your  States. 

According  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  which  has 
been  very  active  in  this  debate,  the 
number  of  impoverished  Americans 
would  increase  to  1  million  by  1990. 
Furthermore,  any  cuts  in  the  Social 
Security  COLA  will  fall  hardest  on  the 
oldest,  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the 
least  advaintaged,  and  the  most  feeble 
of  recipients.  For  many.  Social  Securi- 
ty is  their  only  means  of  Income.  For 
all  recipients  on  a  fixed  Income,  the 
Social  Security  COLA  is  their  only 
hedge  against  Inflation  that  we  have 
control  over  as  elected  officials.  By  de- 
creasing seniors'  spending  power  for 
the  next  3  years,  we  will  be  placing 
them  in  a  dangerous  catchup  mode 
and  will  permanently  reduce  their  al- 
ready meager  standard  of  living. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  my  State's 
population  receives  Social  Security 
benefits  and  will  be  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  COLA. 

These  Floridians  have  taken  the 
time  to  explain  In  great  detail  their 
need  for  the  Social  Security  COLA 
and  their  fear  of  the  future  if  we  deny 
them  a  cost-of-living  Increase.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  brief 
excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters.  A 
woman  from  Ozona,  FL,  writes,  and  I 
quote: 

In  2  years  I  wUl  be  eligible  for  Social  Secu- 
rity and  will  be  one  of  the  people  In  the  pov- 
erty level  group.  Married  for  30  years  and 
mostly  a  homemaker,  at  50  years  of  age  I 
wu  divorced  with  a  settlement  of  $20  a 
month.  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  job 
with  a  retirement  pension  and  I  have  very 
little  savings.  I  have  managed  to  support 
myself  so  far,  but  after  I  reach  65  years  of 
age,  I  wonder. 


Another  letter  is  from  a  67-year-old 
woman  with  heart  trouble  in  Dimedln, 
FL.  Her  husband  is  72  and  disabled. 
They  have  raised  five  children  and  are 
worried  about  their  well-being  if  their 
Social  Security  COLA  is  cut.  She 
writes: 

The  point  is.  we  have  paid  taxes  all  our 
lives  and  managed,  by  avoiding  luxuries  and 
wasteful  spending,  to  get  along  without 
being  a  burden  to  anyone.  We  have  savings 
which  we  scrimped  to  save,  and  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  interest,  but  we  need  the  Social  Se- 
curity check,  and  the  small  increases  are 
certainly  Just  that— small— while  all  ex- 
penses Increase  much  faster.  That  is  the  un- 
reasonable part.  Social  Security  should  not 
be  bandied  about  up  there  in  Washington. 
It  was  Intended  to  be  an  insurance  plan, 
which  we  paid  for.  It  should  remain  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  have  said 
it  better. 

Why  then,  is  Congress  considering  a 
budget  resolution  that  will  take  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  elderly,  when 
these  funds  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  when  the  Social 
Seciulty  trust  fimds  are  generating 
growing  surpluses?  Is  there  any  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  It  makes  the 
proposed  spending  restraints  in  pro- 
grams that  are  financed  by  the  gener- 
al fund  easier  to  swallow? 

Our  task  this  week  is  to  cut  uinneces- 
sary  and  wasteful  spending.  It  is  mon- 
umental and  it  is  difficult.  We  have 
people  who  have  been  in  this  body  for 
years  and  years  that  have  been  unable 
to  do  that.  But,  by  Including  reduc- 
tions in  the  Social  Security  COLA,  we 
will  Impose  a  tremendous  hardship  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
Americans  for  no  apparent  reason. 
The  Federal  Government  has  made  a 
pact  with  the  workers  of  this  country. 
Those  that  are  now  retired  made  a 
lifetime  of  pajmients  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  their  benefits— in- 
cluding the  cost-of-living  increase  due 
them  under  current  law.  How  can 
anyone  renege  on  that  promise?  It  is 
important  to  keep  your  word.  It  is  im- 
portant to  be  trusted,  especially  by 
those  who  have  worked  and  saved  and 
scrimped  and  feel  that  today  their 
only  failure  in  life  is  by  living  too  long. 

I  am  proud  of  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans that  contributed  their  time  and 
their  efforts  and  want  to  live  meagerly 
in  this  country  and  not  be  a  burden  on 
anyone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  care- 
fully these  important  facts,  and  to 
stand  with  me  on  this  vital  issue.  I  feel 
certain  that,  after  close  examination, 
the  only  logical  and  conscionable  vote 
on  this  amendment  will  be  a  "yes" 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  there  remaining  for  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  for  the 
record  that  in  this  colloquy  and  ex- 
change we  had  with  the  other  side,  it 
consumed  18  minutes  of  the  propo- 
nents' time.  So  I  think  there  was  a  fair 
division  there. 

I  now  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment,  plus  9  min- 
utes on  the  resolution,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  Sen- 
ator D'Amato. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  having  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  amendment.  Over 
the  past  week  he  has  operated  in  a 
forthright  and  honest  fashion.  There 
may  be  some  who  will  say  that  this 
amendment  Is  a  transparent  attempt 
to  gain  political  advantage.  To  that  I 
say,  we  made  no  secret,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  of  our  intention  to  oppose 
any  measure  reducing  Social  Security. 
This  has  been  clear  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  my  constituents,  I 
indicated  to  the  leader  and  to  the 
President  that  I  would  not  vote  for  a 
package  that  went  back  on  what  I 
thought  was  a  commitment  that  we 
have  made  to  those  receiving  Social 
Security.  That  commitment  was  that 
Social  Security  would  not  be  tampered 
with  in  any  way. 

A  2-percent  reduction  in  the  COLA 
is  a  benefit  cut.  It  should  l>e  called 
nothing  but  a  cut.  In  the  last  election 
we  promised  not  to  cut  Social  Security 
and  this  Senator  interprets  that  prom- 
ise to  be  no  reduction  in  the  COLA. 

I  think  the  facts  are  rather  evident, 
no  matter  how  we  argue  that  we  are 
not  really  cutting  benefits.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  COLA  reduction  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  benefit  cut. 

I  think  equity  dictates  that  we  find 
another  way  to  achieve  deficit  reduc- 
tion. And  budget  reduction  is  impor- 
tant and  I  will  actively  support  at- 
tempts to  reduce  spending. 

I  point  out  to  this  distinguished 
group  that  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1983,  Congress  mandated  that  the 
COLA  be  posti>oned  for  6  months. 
That  6-month  delay  cost  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  $15  billion.  In  that  same 
act,  for  the  first  time  we  taxed  bene- 
fits that  go  to  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

I  think  that  there  are  iiuiumerable 
other  ways  in  which  we  can  reduce  the 
deficit.  To  be  quite  candid,  I  do  not 
understand  why  we  propose  a  COLA 
cut,  why  we  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
many.  If  we  are  successful  in  reducing 
the  COLA— and  I  certainly  hope  we 
are  not  successful— we  will  be  pushing 


530,000  people  under  the  poverty  line. 
That  is  a  dastardly  act. 

Deficit  reduction  is  important.  I 
think  that  we  should  move  to  cut 
spending  across  the  board,  and  that  we 
have  begun  to  do  it  in  this  budget. 
That  Is  why  I  supported  the  budget 
last  evening. 

What  we  do  is  we  create  in  the 
minds  of  senior  citizens  that  they 
cannot  trust  their  Government,  they 
cannot  trust  people  who  say  to  them. 
"We  will  never  cut  benefits."  And  it  is 
not  good  for  this  body.  It  is  lot  good 
for  the  institution  of  Government. 
And  it  is  certainly  a  reversal  of  a  com- 
mitment that  I  believe  we  have  made 
in  1984. 

I  felt  very  strongly  about  this  prom- 
ise. So  did  Senator  Hawkihs.  That  is 
why  we  indicated,  notwithstanding 
that  we  feel  strongly  about  deficit  re- 
ductions, that  cutting  Social  Security 
benefits  was  wrong.  Thus  we  worked 
with  the  majority  leader  to  assure 
that  a  COLA  restoration  have  full  and 
free  debate.  This  was  our  goal.  The 
American  people  deserve  free  debate 
on  this  vital  issue  with  no  parliamen- 
tary encimibrances.  We  have  accom- 
plished this  end.  This  way  the  Senate 
can  go  on  record  on  the  COLA  cut. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  have  already  paid  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  COLA  delay 
mandated  in  1983  cost  $15  billion. 
Taxing  Social  Security  benefits  will 
raise  another  $30  billion  through  1989. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  elsewhere  for 
cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  add  Senator 
Specter  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  I'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  had  9  minutes,  of  which  5 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  say  a  word,  and  I  will  yield  the 
floor.  I  wiU  hope  we  will  make  some 
progress  today  on  this  budget  package. 
This  Is  obviously  one  of  the  most  con- 
tentious and  sensitive  amendments.  I 
think  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
amendment  is  before  us.  I  understand 
there  is  some  importance  as  who  may 
be  perceived  as  the  offerer  of  the 
amendment.  But  the  important  thing 
is  we  are  now  going  through  the  proc- 
ess which  will  be  rather  difficult.  We 
will  lose  some  and  we  hope  to  win 
some.  I  believe  that  the  vote  we  had 
last  evening  is  highly  significant  in 
that  it  sets  the  parameters  of  where 
we  intend  to  end  up.  After  all  the 
amendments  are  voted  on,  some  wlU 
succeed;  hopefully  more  will  f alL 
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In  the  final  analysis,  I  think  our  re- 
sponsibility has  not  changed  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  may  quarrel 
about  parliamentary  procedures  and 
who  gets  to  be  the  hero  or  whatever 
on  various  amendments.  But  in  the 
final  analysis  we  have  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  do  anything  in  the 
process  that  will  in  any  way  Jeopardize 
that.  I  think  the  people  demand  it. 
The  people  expect  it.  They  are  waiting 
for  us  to  do  something. 

The  economic  indicators  are  not  all 
that  good.  I  listened  to  three  econo- 
mists this  morning,  and,  of  course, 
they  had  three  different  opinions. 
Two  were  predicting  a  recession  in 
1986.  Much  of  these  economists'  analy- 
sis was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything.  We  are  tj>ik<ng  a 
lot.  but  we  are  not  doing  anything. 

We  are  hearing  that  we  cannot 
touch  this  program,  we  cannot  touch 
agriculture,  we  cannot  touch  anything, 
but  still  we  all  want  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. I  hope  we  will  not  eni}  up  as  I 
know  some  would  like  to  do  in  this 
Chamber,  by  raising  taxes  and  con- 
tinuing to  cut  defense.  To  me  that  is 
not  deficit  reduction.  If  we  are  going 
to  reduce  taxes,  it  should  be  by  reduc- 
ing rates.  That  might  work  out  some- 
thing. But  let  us  not  avoid  making  dif- 
ficult decisions  on  the  spending  side. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  getting 
into  the  sensitive  areas.  There  will  be 
two,  three,  or  four  of  these.  Then  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  bipar- 
tisan amendments,  crossing  party 
lines. 

This  is  one  of  those  that  may  not  be 
of  that  character  at  the  outset,  but  I 
have  to  believe  as  we  go  down  the  path 
of  trying  to  put  together  a  reasonable 
package  that  we  will  return  to  this 
particular  item,  if  necessary.  We  will 
find  some  way  to  biiild  a  package  of 
$300  billion  in  debt  reduction  by  1988 
without  adding  revenues,  without 
taxing  the  American  people. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  wherever  they 
may  be  from,  whatever  their  economic 
status,  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
action  in  protecting  the  very  low- 
Income  groups,  the  vulnerable  groups, 
then  I  am  not  certain  all  the  prelimi- 
nary rhetoric  could  make  that  much 
difference. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
have  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  hope  we  do  not  fracture 
those  friendships  by  these  little  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers.  In  the  real  world, 
no  one  really  cares.  I  have  an  idea  that 
not  even  1  in  1  million  people  know 
what  is  going  on  here  and  perhaps 
they  are  better  off.  But  when  we 
finish,  I  hope  we  have  a  package  that 
900,000  out  of  1  million  might  agree 
with. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fron  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMljnCI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  yield  myself  10  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  If  anyone 
wants  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  I  will  say  we  have  plenty 
of  time  on  the  resolution  and  there 
will  be  time  available  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
speeches  directed  clearly  to  the  senior 
cltlsens  of  this  coimtry.  The  first  two 
have  been  by  members  of  my  party.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  them.  I 
am  sure  what  I  am  going  to  say  about 
their  discussions  will  apply  to  a 
number  of  similar  positions  that  will 
be  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  America,  too.  I  hope 
they  know  that  those  of  us  who  are 
not  going  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  to  take  out  any  change  in 
the  cost-of-living  automatic  adjust- 
ment for  the  pensioners  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  like  to  do  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  regret  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion we  are  in.  and  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  before 
we  hear  from  people  who  will  blame 
all  of  this  on  Ronald  Reagan,  or  Pcte 
DoMKifici  as  budget  chairman,  or  the 
past  history. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  None  of 
us  relishes  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  telling  the  American 
people.  Including  the  senior  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  might  not 
know  it  yet,  but  their  country  is  in  big 
trouble.  And  if  it  is  not  in  big  trouble, 
then  we  are  wasting  our  time  because 
none  of  us  enjoy  changing  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Government  that  help  mil- 
lions of  seniors  or  the  few  thoiisand 
small  businessmen  that  get  subsidized 
loans,  or  the  few  thousand  young  men 
and  women  who  are  in  the  Job  Corps. 
None  of  us  relishes  changing  those 
programs. 

But  if  there  Is  one  thing  I  am  sure 
of,  it  is  that  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  are  willing  to  share  in  some 
sacrifice  if  they  believe  it  will  help 
their  country  and  if  they  think  it  is 
fair. 

I  want  to  say  for  those  who  are 
thinking  this  is  Just  one  piece  of  the 
budget,  do  not  worry  about  it,  not  72 
hours  will  pass  before  there  will  be  an 
amendment  to  do  the  same  for  the 
military  retirees  who  are  being  asked 
to  restrain  their  automatic  increase  in 
their  pensions,  and  it  will  pass.  It  will 
not  be  longer  than  that  same  72  hours 
that  a  group  will  be  on  the  floor 
saying,  "Let  us  do  the  same  for  Feder- 
al employees  who  are  retired,  for  they 
are  being  asked  along  with  the  seniors 
to  take  a  2-percent  increase  in  their 
cost  of  living  Instead  of  an  automatic." 

If  you  add  all  that  up,  for  those  who 
do  not  think  it  amounts  to  too  much, 
and  that  is  about  $30  billion  in  sav- 


ings, a  large  part  of  the  package  to  fix 
America.  That  is  shared  sacrifice. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  problem,  nobody 
ought  to  sacrifice.  If  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, then  everybody  oughi,  to  sacrifice. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country  are  willing. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  willing  if 
they  listen  only  to  the  rhetoric  of 
those  who  say  we  are  asking  too  much 
of  them,  that  we  do  not  have  to  do  it.  I 
even  hear  arguments  that  since  this  is 
a  trust  fimd,  to  make  it  more  solvent 
and  save  some  money  does  not  help 
the  deficit. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  the  simplest 
terms.  Put  all  of  the  programs  of  our 
Oovemment  and  all  of  the  checks  we 
are  going  to  write  into  two  checking 
accounts— let  us  make  one  checking 
account  for  everything  other  than 
Social  Security,  and  another  checking 
account  for  Social  Security.  We  are 
writing  checks  on  the  first  for  every- 
thing else,  and  it  is  in  the  red.  If  you 
do  not  write  checks  on  the  one  that 
has  a  little  bit  of  money,  nevertheless, 
they  are  still  your  only  two  checking 
accounts,  all  the  people's  money.  If 
you  save  $6  billion  by  spending  less 
from  either  one,  you  save  $6  billion  off 
the  deficit. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  has 
stated  that  issue  properly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve those  who  argue  that  it  does  not 
really  save  anything  understand  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  senior  citizens, 
the  senior  citizens  of  America. 

If  you  knew  that  sometime  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  prosperity  in 
America  was  doomed  and  we  were 
going  to  go  downhill  and  millions  of 
your  sons  and  daughters  and  grand- 
children were  going  to  be  without 
work,  millions  more  than  are  without 
work  now,  and  American  businessmen 
were  not  going  to  have  any  business 
left  because  we  were  going  to  have  a 
recession  or  inflation— if  you  believed 
that,  and  I  hope  you  do,  because  it  is 
true.  Would  you  not  act.  Not  Just  the 
future  of  seniors,  but  the  seniors'  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  United  States,  who  own  a 
laundry,  or  who  are  former  veterans 
and  own  a  gasoline  station  or  work  in 
a  factory— we  are  worried  about  them 
all.  And  we  have  to  reduce  this  deficit 
to  give  them  the  prosperity  they  want 
for  America  even  the  slightest  chance 
of  continuing  for  some  period  of  time. 

Senior  citizens  of  America— are  we 
asking  you  to  sacrifice  alone?  You  Just 
heard  that  other  pensioners  are  being 
asked  to  do  the  same— about  $30  bil- 
lion in  savings.  Later  on,  in  further  re- 
buttal, I  shall  tell  everybody  how 
much  Social  Security  increases  are 
going  to  be,  even  with  the  so-called 
cuts  that  are  being  referred  to.  Are  we 
asking  you  to  sacrifice  alone?  Let  me 
Just  go  through  the  list  of  the  people 
and  the  programs  we  are  asking  to  sac- 


rifice in  the  interest  of  a  future  for  ev- 
eryone. 

Five  hundred  accounts  of  your  Gov- 
ernment's activities  are  either  being 
cut,  reformed  or  frozen.  Twenty  pro- 
grams in  this  proposal  are  being  elimi- 
nated from  the  Federal  Government's 
inventory  of  domestic  programs. 
Thirty  programs  are  being  reformed. 
That  is  50.  These  programs  serve  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans,  and  we  are 
asking  them  to  share  in  this  sacrifice 
because  their  programs,  programs  that 
they  are  interested  in.  that  they  migbt 
have  a  subsidy  coming  from,  are  going 
to  be  reduced  over  the  next  3  years  by 
$155  billion.  We  are  not  reducing  sen- 
iors' cost  of  living  alone,  changing  a 
program  that  they  are  now  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  or  eliminating  them.  I  shall 
tick  off  a  few  of  the  sacrifice  we  are 
asking  in  this  package. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senate  or  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  the  courage  to 
do  them,  but  the  proposal  before  us 
says  iMitl  housing  will  be  dramatically 
changed;  Amtrak  eliminated;  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration,  a 
small  program,  eliminated:  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  done  away 
with;  impact  aid  for  B  students,  those 
students  that  belong  somewhat  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  in 
schools,  eliminated;  crop  insurance; 
UDAG;  SPRO— strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve—deferred for  3  years;  general 
revenue  sharing  no  longer  in  existence 
after  January  1987;  Federal  civilian  re- 
tirees are  asked  to  take  a  little  less  of 
an  increase  each  year.  All  civil  serv- 
ants of  the  United  States  are  being 
asked  not  to  get  any  increase  in  their 
paycheck  for  a  year. 

The  Defense  Department  is  sched- 
uled for  a  $100  billion  reduction  below 
that  which  the  President  requests. 
And  we  can  debate  that  issue  later, 
whether  that  is  enough  or  people 
think  we  ought  to  take  more.  But  that 
is  a  reduction,  too. 

It  seems  to  me  that  either  we  have  a 
problem— and  it  is  a  big  problem  that 
has  the  potential  for  doing  more  harm 
to  more  people  in  the  United  States 
than  any  one  of  these  programs  or 
than  all  of  them  combined,  more  harm 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  this  country 
than  the  shared  sacrifice  we  are 
asking  them  to  make  here— or  we 
ought  not  to  cut  any  program.  We  Just 
ought  to  say  everything  is  rosy,  we 
Just  ought  not  to  do  anything. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  feel  that 
way.  With  all  deference  to  those  I 
have  hard  from  already  on  my  side, 
and  I  am  saie  I  shall  hear  the  same  on 
the  other  side.  I  Just  do  not  believe 
that  when  the  seniors  understand  the 
dimension  of  this  problem,  they  are 
going  to  vote  against  you  all  if  you  ask 
them  to  share  a  little  bit  in  this  sacri- 
fice. 

I  do  not  say  that  facetiously,  but  I 
must  admit  that  I  have  some  suspicion 


that  is  why  people  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned, because  it  is  a  very,  very  large 
nimiber  of  Americans.  Americans 
should  know  that  those  who  receive 
Federal  pensions  now  approach  40  mil- 
lion, the  largest  group  of  Americans 
other  than  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, the  largest  single  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  let  me  say  to  all  of  them.  "I 
think  you  do  believe  that  if  there  is  a 
problem,  you  ought  to  share  if  others 
are  sharing  in  this  sacrifice." 

I  think  what  some  people  believe  is 
that  Americans  will  not  believe  the 
nature  and  dimension  of  this  problem 
imtil  a  crisis  happens,  until  it  is  on  us, 
untU  this  economy  has  gone  down. 
untU  a  recession  has  set  in,  and  they 
look  there  and  say,  "Could  we  not 
have  done  something?" 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  why 
we  are  elected,  to  wait  around  for  that, 
and  I  have  an  awful  lot  of  confidence 
in  the  average  American,  because  he 
senses  something  is  wrong.  The  people 
sense  something  is  wrong  and  that  it  is 
desperately  wrong.  They  are  absolute- 
ly the  American  people,  including  all 
the  senior  citizens,  who  have  more 
common  sense  than  all  the  politicians 
combined,  and  they  are  generally  2  or 
3  years  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  they 
really  believe  that  we  can  go  on  spend- 
ing anywhere  from  $200  billion  to  $250 
billion  a  year  more  than  we  take  in 
and  everything  is  going  to  be  rosy? 
They  Just  do  not  believe  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  looking  at  us 
from  out  there  in  America— I  do  not 
know  about  around  this  little  circle 
here  of  Washington— but  out  there  in 
America,  they  are  saying  "You  Just 
cannot  be  serious.  You  cannot  be  seri- 
ous. We  cannot  keep  on  spending  that 
way." 

I  repeat,  everyone  has  to  sacrifice 
and  I  believe  this  budget  proposal  ^!11 
stand  that  test.  We  shall  debate  de- 
fense later  on.  Maybe  there  are  some 
saying  that  the  defense  of  our  country 
has  not  sacrificed  raough  in  this  situa- 
tion, but  we  wlU  look  at  that.  I  do  not 
believe,  on  their  own.  without  prompt- 
ing from  politicians,  that  they  will 
equate  defense  spending  with  Social 
Security  increases. 

I  have  heard  some  people  say,  since 
we  are  at  2  percent  guaranteed  growth 
for  Social  Security,  maybe  you  would 
vote  for  growth  in  defense,  now  that 
we  have  some  symmetry  that  we  can 
sell.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  that 
gullible. 

Conversely,  I  think  we  fool  ourselves 
every  day  that  we  wake  up  trying  to 
figure  out  wa3^  to  sell  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  is  nothing  to  sell.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  any 
money  arouind.  It  is  not  a  cliche  to  tell 
the  cities  of  America,  "We  can't  give 
you  revenue  sharing  because  we  don't 
have  any  money."  That  is  not  rhetoric. 
That  is  the  truth.  We  are  only  $222 
billion  in  the  red,  and  even  with  good 


economics  it  will  rise  to  $240  and  stay 
there.  The  average  American  cannot 
understand  billions,  nor  can  we,  but 
they  know  something  is  wrong,  and 
they  are  saying  to  us.  "Do  stMuething 
about  It" 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
will  say,  "Do  something  about  the  def- 
icit, but  don't  do  it  with  Amtrak,  don't 
do  it  with  Job  Corps,  don't  do  it  with 
small  business."  And  here  we  have 
them  sajring  "Don't  do  it  by  tampering 
with  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
the  pensioners  of  America." 

Well,  frankly,  when  you  get  through 
with  the  "don't  do  it  because,"  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  good  mess.  This 
amendment,  combined  with  its  two 
sister  amendments  on  the  other  pen- 
sions, is  $30  billion.  And  we  Just  start- 
ed. 

We  will  have  Amtrak  and  its  $780 
million  a  year— $1.5  billion,  $2  billion 
over  3  years.  We  will  have  Job  Corps 
and  its  $800  or  $700  million  a  year, 
$1.5  billion  over  3  years.  We  will  have 
the  farmers  down  here,  and  even 
though  we  are  leaving  $11  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  3  years  in  direct  sub- 
sidy for  farmers,  even  though  that  is 
supported  by  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
America,  and  even  though  that  is  2M 
times  per  year  more  direct  subsidy 
than  5  years  ago  under  President 
Carter,  we  are  gutting  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

And  I  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to 
do:  When  we  are  finished  with  all  of 
that,  there  will  be  for  certain  some- 
thing we  can  say,  that  we  will  have 
gutted  any  chance  of  prosperity  for  ev- 
erybody in  this  country.  E^rery  group 
that  they  want  to  talk  about  as  they 
go  through  this  amendment  and  say, 
"We  can't  because  we  must  protect,  we 
must  help,  we  must  continue,"  every 
one  of  those  groups  will  be  immeasur- 
ably hurt,  far  beyond  anything  that  is 
going  to  happen  to  them  in  this 
budget  when  their  children  cannot  get 
Jobs,  when  their  neighborhood  grocer 
goes  broke,  when  the  veteran  whose 
program  we  are  changing  slightly 
cannot  find  a  Job.  He  is  going  to  be 
very  interested  in  whether  you 
changed  the  right  to  hospital  care  at 
65  years  of  age  when  he  cannot  find 
work  or  when  inflation  goes  back  up  to 
15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist.  I  un- 
derstand what  is  going  to  hmipen  on 
this  simendment.  But  I  tell  you  you 
cannot  put  a  reasonable  package  to- 
gether, commensurate  with  the  nature 
of  this  problem,  without  asking  every- 
one who  gets  a  check  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  sacrifice  a  little  bit— 
everyone.  I  believe  before  we  are 
through 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  finished  in 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield 
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yit.  DOMENICI.  After  we  finish  aU 
this,  I  believe  some  sanity  will  come 
back  and  It  will  not  all  come  from  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Off 
whose  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  off  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
Senator's  statement  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  solve  this  problem  without 
everyone  who  gets  a  check  from  the 
Federal  Government  being  willing  to 
sacrifice  and  yield  a  little  of  that 
money.  My  understanding  is  that  Gen- 
eral Electric  gets  a  check  from  the 
Federal  Government.  That  check 
comes  in  the  way  of  tax  rebate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  pay  any  taxes,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  putting  a  permanent  struc- 
tural change  on  Social  Security 
COLA'S.  We  are  pa3rlng  General  Elec- 
tric so  they  get  a  check.  I  would  trust 
that  the  Senator's  statement  would 
cover  General  Electric. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No  question,  it 
does. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Good. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  it  up.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  have 
some  individuals  and  some  conxira- 
tlons  in  this  country  who  are  not  shar- 
ing the  sacrifice.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
going  to  be  the  issue  here  because  I 
believe  there  is  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment to  do  something  about  that 
issue.  It  probably  will  be  done  as  part 
of  the  tax  reform  that  everybody  is 
talking  about.  I  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  I 
just  want  to  suggest,  so  the  American 
people  understand,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  we  should  tax  some  people 
and  some  corporations  that  are  not 
paying  taxes,  because  we  should.  The 
issue  is  what  do  you  do  with  the  taxes 
you  get  from  them. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  yield.  The  Sena- 
tor will  have  all  the  time  he  would 
like,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 
But  here  is  the  issue.  Tou  are  going  to 
pick  up  some  tax  dollars  from  those 
individuals  and  corporations  that  you 
want  to  tax  as  part  of  this  fairness.  Do 
you  use  that  money  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams or  do  you  use  that  money  for 
the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  CHIT.es.  What  do  you  do  with 
my  taxes? 

Mr.  IX>MENICI.  Tou  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  do  you  do  with 
it? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  put  it  in  the 
general  fund  and  we  do  not  have  any 
left  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  address  the  Chair  when 
seeking  recognition. 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  asking  the  Sena- 
tor If  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wUl  be  finished  in 
a  minute.  I  did  yield  once.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield.  I  do  not  have  any  dis- 
agreement on  the  issue.  I  would  Just 
like  to  make  the  point.  If  you  use 
those  taxes  to  pay  for  programs,  you 
cannot  use  those  taxes  to  lower  the 
taxpayers'  rates  in  this  tax  reform  ev- 
erybody is  looking  for.  So  you  have  a 
choice.  Tou  impose  those  taxes,  and 
you  either  spend  it  for  programs  or 
you  spend  it  for  the  taxpayer  who  is 
saying  we  need  to  be  fair  to  them.  too. 
We  need  to  reform  the  tax  laws.  Tou 
have  a  clear  choice.  I  believe  the  tax- 
payers would  opt  for  us  getting  on 
with  the  business  of  reforming  the  ex- 
penditure side,  too — the  programs  and 
the  cost  of  Government.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Now,  I  want  to  Just  summarize  by 
saying  if  I  have  appeared  to  be  con- 
cerned, that  appearance  is  bona  fide. 
It  is  legitimate  because  I  am.  I  do  not 
know  how.  I  do  not  know  when,  but 
clearly  we  have  to  muster  the  courage 
to  do  something  substantial  about  this 
deficit  now.  I  believe  the  proposal  we 
have  to  treat  everyone  the  same  on 
pensions,  freeze  pay  for  a  year,  elimi- 
nate 20  programs  that  do  not  have 
broad  application  to  America,  reform 
20  more,  freeze  almost  every  other  ac- 
count of  Government  and  have  our 
debate  here  on  the  floor  on  defense 
and  see  if  3-3-3  is  right— I  think  it  is, 
in  any  event,  you  bring  it  down  to  rock 
bottom— and  I  think  you  have  the  best 
mix  of  shared  sacrifice  consistent  with 
our  responsibilities.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  off  of  the  resolution 
and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Tork  10  minutes 
off  the  resolution. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  I  listened  with  interest  to  his 
remarks.  I  do  not  really  completely 
understand  his  distinction  about  taxes. 
My  taxes  go  to  pay  the  general  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  Government,  as  do 
his  and  everybody  else  who  pays  taxes. 
I  do  not  understand  why  those  corpo- 
rations that  are  not  paying  any  taxes 
and  those  individuals  in  this  country 
who  are  not  paying  any  taxes,  why 
their  taxes  would  only  go  to  reduce 
somebody's  rate.  Shouldn't  they  be 
paying  something  for  the  general  serv- 
ices of  this  country  as  weU?  It  seems  to 
me  they  should. 

We  talk  about  this  plan  being  one  of 
shared  sacrifice,  that  It  will  stand  the 
test  of  shared  sacrifice.  Mr.  President. 
If  this  Is  such  a  good  plan  for  shared 
sacrifice.  I  wonder  why  there  are  now 
well  over  28  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  Senators  who  voted  for  this  plan 
yesterday.  Senators  on  the  Republican 
side  are  going  to  add  back  over  $60  bil- 
lion to  this  plan.  Is  it  such  a  great  plan 
of  shared  sacrifice?  I  think  it  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  as  we  go  through  the 


debate  whether  a  lot  of  Senators  on 
that  side  feel  it  is.  But  I  certainly 
think  it  is  not.  especially  when  it  is 
going  to  make  a  structural  change  in 
Social  Sec\irity  and  demand  nothing 
of  people  who  are  pajrlng  nothing. 

I  yield  now  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Tork. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Tork  has  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  moment  of  quiet  vindication 
and  quiet  reaffirmation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Democratic  Party  over 
the  half  century  since  we  established 
the  Social  Security  Program  as  the 
central  arrangement  of  social  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
first  comprehensive  program  ever 
adopted  and,  in  its  development  thus 
far.  the  most  important  of  our  social 
policy  programs. 

This  moment  marks  the  end  of  the 
effort  by  the  administration  to  dis- 
mantle the  social  arrangements  put  In 
place  in  the  last  50  years  by  means  of 
a  contrived  deficit.  The  moment  we 
vote,  the  great  Reagan  offensive  will 
have  been  blunted,  failed  and  left  In 
disarray. 

Mr.  President,  Just  the  other  day  the 
distinguished  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  David 
A.  Stockman,  made  clear  the  purpose 
of  using  a  deliberately  contrived  defi- 
cit as  a  means  to  abolish  programs 
which  were  objected  to  on  grounds  of 
political  principle.  In  a  very  careful 
and  thoughtful  column.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Fuerbinger  of  the  New  Tork  Times  re- 
ported: 

More  than  any  other  plan  offered  by  the 
President  In  the  last  5  years,  this  package 
reflects  his  desire  snd  that  of  his  Budget  Di- 
rector, David  A  Stockman,  to  shrink  the 
sixe  and  role  of  Oovemment  as  permanently 
as  possible.  The  budget  votes  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Stockman  has  said,  are  "the  best,  last 
and  only  opportunity  we  will  have  In  this 
decade,  or  maybe  for  decades  to  come,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  can  fundamen- 
tally restructure  and  bring  under  control 
this  far-flung,  bloated,  sprawling,  tl  trillion 
national  budget." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  under  this  ad- 
ministration, the  national  budget  is 
the  highest  proportion  of  gross  nation- 
al product  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
save  World  War  II.  The  administra- 
tion has  utterly  failed  in  its  purpose  to 
reduce  the  slse  of  Government.  They 
have  compounding  deficit  interest  pay- 
ments passing  $150  billion  per  year. 
But  at  this  moment,  they  have  failed 
in  their  central  purpose,  which  was  to 
destroy  Social  Secxirity.  That  the 
President  wished  Social  Security  be 
made  voluntary— which  means  that  it 
be  abolished— was  as  clear  to  his  aides 
and  to  anybody  in  this  Senate,  as  any- 
thing could  be. 

Mr.  President,  please  remember  on 
his   16th  day  in  office.  February  5. 


1981.  when  the  President  went  on  tele- 
vision and  spoke  to  the  country. 

He  said: 

There  were  always  those  who  told  us  that 
taxes  couldn't  be  cut  until  spending  was  re- 
duced. WeU,  you  know,  we  can  lecture  our 
children  about  extravagence  until  we  nm 
out  of  voice  and  breath  or  we  can  cut  their 
extravagence  by  simply  reducing  their  al- 
lowance. 

From  the  first,  the  deficit  was  delib- 
erate. What  they  did  not  know  was  it 
would  become  a  monster.  That  it 
would  constmie  them;  and  not  Just 
what  they  thought  were  the  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  events  of  the  pre- 
vious half-century. 

On  May  12.  1981,  Mr.  President, 
before  any  fiscal  stringency  appeared, 
the  President  sent  to  this  Chamber  a 
program  which  would  have  cut,  by  40 
percent,  the  benefits  of  any  Social  Se- 
curity recipient  retiring  the  following 
January  at  age  62— a  40-percent  cut 
before  there  was  any  mention  of  a  def- 
icit. 

On  May  20,  I  came  to  this  floor  in 
the  morning  and  said:  "That  will  not 
pass."  I  waited  4  hours  for  someone  to 
appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
agree.  And  that  is  why  I  cannot  but 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  Tot^  [Mr.  D'Amato].  and  our  col- 
league, Mrs.  Hawkiks.  for  having  ap- 
peared on  their  own  now.  Four  years 
ago,  that  side  of  the  Chamber  was 
empty  until  2  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  distinguished,  now-majority  leader 
appeared,  offered  the  same  resolution, 
asked  us  to  cosponsor  it,  and  it  passed 
96  to  nothing. 

A  conunisslon  was  put  in  place.  From 
the  outset,  we  have  said  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  was  stable.  If  it  had  dif- 
ficulties, they  were  fixable. 

In  a  12-day  negotiation  in  January 
1983— of  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  were  a  part— we 
made  those  arrangements.  We  made 
cuts.  We  put  off  a  half-year  cost-of- 
living  allowance. 

I  observe  the  great  indifference  with 
which  my  remarks  are  being  heard  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  That  is  all 
right.  They  will  hear  them  again. 

In  the  next  3  years,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity retirement  funds  will  bring  about 
a  decrease  in  the  deficit  of  $28.8  bil- 
lion; a  $108.3  billion  reduction  in  defi- 
cit In  the  next  5  years.  That  they  will 
not  eliminate  the  deficit  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  Social  Security  funds. 
Social  Security  is  in  sound  condition, 
and  recently  the  trustees  of  those 
funds  said  that  they  would  be  in  sound 
condition  weU  in  the  next  century. 

Even  so,  the  majority  proposes  to 
raid  the  Social  Security  fimds  to  deal 
with  the  monster  deficit  they  have 
created.  My  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  has  said,  we 
must  tell  senior  citizens  that  our  coun- 
try is  in  "big  trouble." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  him  say  that,  if  he  would  also  say 


that  they  are  the  people  who  put  it  in 
great  trouble,  big  trouble.  They— on 
that  side  of  the  aisle— are  not  listening 
to  a  word  I  have  to  say.  It  is  as  if  the 
floor  were  empty,  as  indeed  It  was  4 
years  ago. 

Big  trouble,  Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  you  have  presided  over  it.  Tou 
have  doubled  the  debt  of  this  country 
in  4  years.  Tou  have  wiped  out  our 
overseas  holdings.  We  are  a  debtor 
country  for  the  first  time  since  1914, 
and  you  have  done  that— you,  sir,  you 
and  your  colleagues. 

Tou  talk  about  a  time  when  children 
will  find  they  cannot  get  jobs;  when 
neighborhood  grocers  will  go  broke; 
when  veterans  can't  find  Jobs;  when 
Inflation  goes  up  to  IS  percent.  Well,  it 
may  not  be  far  off  and  you  will  have 
done  that.  And  you  do  not  want  to 
hear  It.  And  you  turn  your  back.  And 
you  might  as  well  leave  the  floor,  be- 
cause you  do  not  want  to  know  what 
you  have  done. 

This  was  a  deliberate  creation  to 
produce  the  restructuring  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  make  Social  Security  vol- 
untary, which  was  to  say  to  abolish  it. 
It  did  not  work.  But,  in  the  deficit,  you 
have  created  a  monster  you  can't  con- 
trol and  don't  understand.  And  you 
will  not  listen  to  anybody  who  does 
uinderstand. 

Do  not  listen.  Tou  were  not  here, 
either,  on  May  20,  1981.  That  side  of 
the  aisle  was  empty.  And  it  is  full  of 
empty  talk  now,  and  what  is  more,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
assault  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  process.  Everyone  knows 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  political  ex- 
change to  invoke  hyperbole  about 
commitments  that  cannot  always  be 
kept.  But  after  that,  a  Presidential 
commission  put  Social  Security  ar- 
rangements In  solid  condition— and 
they  are  in  solid  condition— producing 
a  $180  billion  stirplus  over  the  next  5 
years.  In  the  second  debate  of  the  last 
Presidential  campaign,  the  President 
said 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  May  I  have  2 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

lix.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  President  said,  on  October  7, 
before  60  million  Americans: 

A  President  should  never  say  "never,"  but 
I'm  going  to  violate  that  rule  and  say  never. 
I  will  never  stand  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Social  Security  bmefits  of  the  people  that 
are  now  getting  them. 

Mr.  Speakes  said  2  days  later,  that 
applied  to  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments as  well. 

There  Is  an  issue  of  integrity  here. 
That  kind  of  commitment  should 
never  be  made  by  a  President  and  not 
kept  by  his  party. 


But,  more  importantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  will  not  do  to  stand  here  on 
this  floor  and  talk  about  a  deliberately 
contrived  crisis  that  became  a  disaster 
and  blame  it  on  the  recipients  of  social 
insurance. 

That  strategy  has  failed.  Its  high 
moment  is  gone.  It  was  gone  from  that 
moment  on  May  12,  1981,  when  the 
President  made  clear  his  intention— 
before  there  was  any  discussion  of  the 
deficit— to  decimate  Social  Security;  4 
years  later,  it  is  from  the  Republican 
side  that  we  come  along  with  an  insist- 
ence to  keep  the  President's  pledge.  I 
thank  my  friends  from  New  Tork  and 
Florida,  for  an  honorable  commitment 
to  keep  the  President's  pledge.  But 
also  it  is  a  dismal  statement  of  failure 
of  the  past  4  years  of  disguised  inten- 
tion to  dismantle  commitments  made 
to  the  American  people.  Tou  your- 
selves acknowledge  that  conmiitment 
and  now  you  cannot  think  of  anything 
better  to  do  than  to  break  the  word  of 
the  President,  the  word  of  Congress, 
and  the  commitment  to  the  Nation. 

I  hope  you  think  your  way  through 
this,  but  please  no  more  talk  about  the 
30  years.  It  is  the  last  4  years,  and  if 
we  could  help  you  understand  what 
you  have  done,  we  might  be  more  able 
to  help  you  out  of  what  you  have 
done.  Until  you  give  some  inkling  of 
understanding  what  you  have  done  to 
the  political  economy  of  this  country, 
there  is  no  hope  of  helping  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Tork 
for  his  kind  offer  of  assistance.  I  hope 
he  really  means  that  he  is  willing  to 
help  us  solve  an  American  problem. 
We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get. 

I  yield  as  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  needs 
off  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARBffiSTRONG.  Ux.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkihs]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Tork  [Mr.  D'Amato].  I  do  so 
really  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  be- 
cause these  are  two  of  my  dearest 
friends  and  Just  for  every  personal 
reason  I  would  be  disposed  to  support 
anything  they  wanted  to  do  in  this 
Chamber  if  this  were  Just  a  routine 
amendment.  What  I  would  do  Is  I 
would  say  sure,  let  us  get  behind  it,  be- 
cause Paula  and  Al  want  it,  and  let  us 
go  with  it.  I  would  also  be  disposed  to 
support  this  amendment  on  the 
grounds  that  I  would  like  to  do  any- 
thing I  could  for  people  who  are  Social 
Security  recipients.  I  know  lots  of 
them.  They  are  fine  people.  They  are 
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Just  what  Senator  Hawkihs  described. 
They  are  people  who  have  paid  their 
dues,  who  have  built  this  country,  who 
have  an  enormous  amount  of  patriot- 
Ism  and  concern,  and  they  are  admira- 
ble persons,  and  they  are  not  strang- 
ers. Bear  In  mind  when  we  talk  about 
these  Social  Security  recipients  we  are 
not  talking  about  some  alien  race.  We 
are  talking  about  our  own  mothers 
and  dads  and  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons why  I  would  personally  like  to 
support  this  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going 
to.  I  am  constrained  not  to.  as  I  hope 
the  majority  of  Members  of  this 
Chamber  will  be  constrained  not  to, 
because  it  is  a  killer  amendment.  This 
is  a  wrecker  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  if  it  is  adopted  will 
in  all  probability  set  the  sta^e  for  un- 
raveling this  whole  budget  packace. 

This  is  not  Just  a  question  of  taking 
one  amendment  and  then  toeing  the 
mark  on  everything  else  that  comes 
along  because  it  will  not  happen  that 
way.  If  we  cross  the  threshold  by  pass- 
ing this  amendment,  we  run  the  seri- 
ous risk  that  it  will  then  be  impossible 
for  us  to  pass  any  kind  of  common 
sense  budget  measure. 

I  think  this  is  not  only  a  test  of  the 
credibility  of  this  package  put  forth  by 
the  majority  leader  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  by  a  number 
of  others.  It  is  a  test,  in  a  sense,  of  a 
credibility  of  Congress  itself.  Do  we 
have  the  discipline  to  make  a  tough 
decision,  to  turn  down  a  Juicy,  attrac- 
tive amendment,  an  amendment  for 
which  there  is  much  support  in  this 
Chamber  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
from  long  experience  I  have  discov- 
ered that  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  man  of  much 
knowledge  and  great  wit,  is  a  danger- 
ous practice,  and  since  it  is  well  known 
to  all  Senators  that  he  is  extraordinar- 
ily well  Informed  about  this  issue  and 
since  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  one  of 
the  handful  of  the  most  sldllful  Sena- 
tors when  it  comes  to  making  a  news- 
worthy quip  and  making  his  point 
with  a  style  and  grace  that  has  made 
him  not  only  known  throughout  our 
country  but  indeed  has  caused  him  to 
be  a  Senator  of  international  reknown, 
I  am  truly  reluctant  to  yield  to  him  be- 
cause it  is  my  hope  in  the  next  30  min- 
utes or  so  to  make  the  best  case  that  I 
can  as  to  why  this  pending  amend- 
ment should  be  turned  down,  and  I 
would  be  less  than  true  to  my  mission 
if  I  were  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  has  a 
not  altogether  disagreeable  way  of 
saying  no. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


At  the  proper  moment,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him  and  to  respond 
to  his  questions  and  to  engage  him  in 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  once  a  Brit- 
ish historian  who  wrote  that  democra- 
cy by  its  very  nature  is  a  temporary 
form  of  government.  It  was  his  Judg- 
ment that  in  the  long  run  democratic 
nations  would  simply  be  unable  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  spend  money.  He 
said  that  when  legislators  discovered 
that  they  could  vote  benefits  to  their 
constituents  out  of  the  public  purse, 
the  whole  thing  would  collapse  in 
loose  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  happen  to 
share  that  gloomy  assessment  of 
human  nature  in  the  body  politic.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  enormous 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  minute, 
could  we  have  the  galleries  cease  con- 
versation, the  staffs  cease  conversa- 
tion, and  Senators  on  the  floor  cease 
conversation  so  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  could  be 
heard? 

Please  proceed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  establishing  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  do  not  share  this  gloomy  appraisal 
of  the  direction  of  things  in  our  coun- 
try. In  fact,  on  the  contrary.  I  see 
emerging  a  consensus  which  Is  not 
only  more  realistic  but  more  compas- 
sionate about  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  government  and  more  realistic 
about  the  limitations  of  what  we  can 
afford  to  do  and  what  we  can  afford  to 
spend,  more  realistic  in  terms  of  focus- 
ing necessarily  scarce  resources  on 
those  concerns  of  the  highest  priority. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  warn  my 
colleagues  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
action  by  which  historians  and  politi- 
cal scientists  and  other  thoughtful 
persons  have  warned.  This  is  a  killer 
amendment. 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  could— no 
one  knows  for  certain— but  could  set 
the  stage  for  what  one  of  our  col- 
leagues called  a  demolition  derby. 
Maybe  It  will  not.  Maybe  we  can  adopt 
this  amendment  and  then  turn  back 
everything  else.  Maybe  it  is  realistic  to 
suppose  that  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  say 
no  to  the  veterans,  no  to  the  farmers, 
no  to  education,  no  to  health,  no  to  de- 
fense, no  to  all  of  the  worthy  meritori- 
ous areas  of  spending  for  which 
amendments  will  be  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  overall  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  are  not  In  most  cases— some 
exceptions— but  these  are  not  in  most 
cases  useful  or  frivolous  programs. 
These  are  good  programs.  And  it  will 
be  the  fathers  of  these  programs  right 
here  in  this  Chamber  who  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 


should  be  enlarged  or  continued  or 
whether  or  not  we  should  increase 
spending,  and  that  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  do  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  fear  is  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  do  if  we  set  the 
stage  for  the  debate  on  this  issue  on 
the  whole  budget  issue  by  adopting  a 
killer  amendment  of  this  kind,  and 
that  would  be  a  tragedy  because  if 
there  Is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced.  It  Is  the  failure  to 
adopt  a  large  measure  of  budgetary  re- 
straints will  result  in  economic  catas- 
trophe for  this  country.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  document  that. 
Mx.  President.  I  believe  every  Senator 
knows  that.  I  think  our  constituents  at 
home  are  well  t  vare  of.  the  Journalists 
realize  It.  economists  have  pointed  it 
out  over  and  over  again.  If  these  mas- 
sive deficits  in  excess  of  $200  billion  a 
year  are  permitted  to  occur.  If  we  take 
no  action  to  restrain  the  growth  and 
Indeed  to  extinguish  these  deficits.  I 
cannot  personally  see  any  alternative 
to  rising  Interest  rates,  a  smothering 
of  the  economic  expansion  now  under 
way,  rising  unemployment,  and  really 
a  lot  of  hardship  for  every  hardwork- 
ing man  and  woman,  every  Social  Se- 
curity recipient,  every  family  and 
every  community  in  this  country. 

And  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  support  the  package 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  desk  by  the 
majority  leader  and  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Is  it  the  best  package?  I  do  not  think 
so.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  better 
packages  we  could  have  put  together. 
And  I  am  siu'e  somebody  has  the 
dream  of  a  better  package  in  their 
mind  right  now.  I  am  sure  there  are 
Senators  who  have  in  their  briefcases 
or  in  their  desks  better  packages 
which  are  fairer,  and  ways  to  cut  the 
deficit  in  a  more  equitable  way. 

There  is  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
when  you  think  about  those  packages. 
There  are  not  any  of  them  that  have  a 
prayer  of  passing.  Maybe  somebody 
can  come  up  with  a  better  idea,  but.  as 
of  noon  today.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
another  package  that  Is  within  15  or 
20  or  25  votes  of  getting  a  majority. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not, 
when  we  finish  this  debate,  whether 
or  not  the  package  that  Is  now  pend- 
ing will  be  able  to  pass,  but  at  least 
once  on  yesterday  there  were  50  Sena- 
tors who,  with  some  trepidation  and 
reservation,  were  prepared  to  vote  for 
it.  As  we  consider  these  amendments,  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  ask  themselves: 
"After  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, will  it  be  easier  or  harder  for  us 
to  finally  pass  some  budget  resolution 
that,  one  way  or  another,  under  some 
rubric  or  another,  will,  in  fact,  ciutall 
the  deficits  by  $50  billion,  of  $60  bU- 
lion  this  year  and  by  rising  amounts  in 
years  ahead  so  we  can  balance  the 
budget  by  the  end  of  the  decade?" 


It  is  not  because  this  is  a  wonderful 
package  that  I  support  it.  It  is  because 
it  is  the  only  game  in  town.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  reason  that  has  caused  some 
observers  throughout  this  country  to 
rally  in  support  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Washington  Times,  on  April  8, 
wrote  an  editorial  in  which  they  de- 
scribed this  as: 

Not  a  perfect  proposal,  but  the  sort  that 
makes  flne-tunere  Into  nsysayera:  a  good 
recipe  for  a  swift  victory. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  April 
18,  simuned  up  a  lengthy  editorial, 
which  presently  I  will  ask  permission 
to  put  in  the  Record  in  full,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

By  proposing  the  actual  elimination  of 
moribund  Federal  proKrams,  the  President 
and  Majority  Leader  Dolc  have  taken  a 
first,  significant  step  in  breaking  the  cycle 
of  budget  failure. 

And  it  goes  on  to  explain  why  this 
budget  package,  developed  between 
the  leadership  and  the  President, 
should  be  adopted. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  says  much 
the  same  thing  in  an  April  6  editorial. 
The  Clarion-Ledger,  of  Jackson,  MS, 
on  April  12,  editorialized  under  the 
headline  "Budget  Compromise  De- 
serves Backing."  The  Birmingham 
News,  on  the  12th.  also  wrote  an  edito- 
rial in  support  of  this  compromise 
package. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  wrote  a  thoughtful  and 
interesting  article  which  concludes  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

The  compromise  plan  recognizes  that  vir- 
tually no  one  outside  the  administration 
was  willing  to  increase  defense  spending  as 
much  as  the  president  proposed:  it  trades 
his  concession  here  for  deeper  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs  that  either  house  of  Con- 
gress would  have  made  on  Its  own.  It  has 
the  political  advantage  of  restraining  every- 
thing, even  defense  and  Social  Security.  In  a 
package  that  wiU  be  perceived  as  more  fair 
than  the  president's  original  proposal. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorialized 
on  AprU  29.  "Pass  the  White  House 
Budget."  The  Detroit  News  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting  and  worthwhile  edi- 
torial which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  has  the  Chat- 
tanooga Free  Press,  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  of  April.  And,  finally,  the  Cincin- 
nati Inquirer,  also  on  the  25th  of 
April,  wrote  an  editorial  headlined: 
"The  Budget.  Reagan  Deserves  The 
Nation's  Help  With  His  Deficit-Reduc- 
tion Package." 

Mr.  President.  I  send  these  editorials 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxncPHitxT).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  what  is  at  stake  is  the  whole 
budget.  It  is  not  Just  what  we  are 


going  to  do  about  Social  Security.  It  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the 
economy.  alx)ut  the  economic  future 
of  this  coimtry,  abraut  Jobs,  about  in- 
terest rates,  about  whether  or  not 
farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
loans,  whether  or  not  the  communities 
of  this  country  will  prosper  or  dry  up 
and  wither  on  the  vine.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  is  really  all  about. 

In  that  spirit.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  It,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
fairly  careful  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  put  forward  in 
support  of  passage  of  this  amendment. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
current  law.  At  the  present  time. 
Social  Security  benefits  are  automati- 
cally increased  whenever  the  cost  of 
living  rises  by  more  than  3  percent. 
Now,  keep  that  number  in  mind  be- 
cause we  have  heard  a  lot  of  fairly 
flamboyant  rhetoric  here  this  morning 
about  how  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  leadership  package  is  a  draconi- 
an  cut.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  more  generous  than  the 
present  law. 

All  we  are  suggesting  in  the  proposal 
laid  down  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  that  cost-of-living  increases  for 
Social  Seciu-ity,  Federal  and  military 
pensions,  and  veterans'  benefits  go  up 
at  least  2  percent  per  year  for  the  next 

3  years  and  an  additional  cost-of-living 
adjustment  will  be  paid  equal  to  the 
rise  of  the  consumer  price  index  above 

4  percent  a  year.  In  other  words,  it  is 
conceivable— in  fact,  if  our  optimistic 
projections  on  Inflation  are  realized,  it 
is  very  possible— that  recipients  of 
Social  Security  might  actually  receive 
more  in  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
under  the  leadership  package  than 
under  the  present  law. 

Now,  does  this  cut  the  current  level 
of  benefits?  I  think  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  confusion  on  this  point,  but 
I  Just  want  to  meet  that  issue  head  on. 

The  question  is,  at  what  rate  will  the 
pajrments  to  Social  Seciirlty  recipients 
increase?  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
anyone's  cost-of-living  adjustment  will 
be  cut.  Well,  if  we  do  not  Increase 
them  at  some  predetermined  rate, 
does  that  constitute  a  cut?  As  Senators 
think  about  that,  I  would  urge  them 
to  remember  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  this  country,  working  men 
and  women,  do  not  receive  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Under  the  proposal  which  is  now 
pending,  not  the  amendment,  but 
imder  the  leadership  plan,  a  typical  el- 
derly couple  will  receive  $1,132  in 
Social  Security  benefit  Increases  over 
the  next  3  years.  Even  with  this  pro- 
posal, even  with  a  2-percent  cap  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  dollar  for  dollar 
above  4  percent.  Social  Security  spend- 
ing will  grow  at  a  compound  average 
annual  rate  of  5.1  percent.  This  is,  I 
stress,  more  generous  than  the  present 
law. 


I  also  think  you  have  to  consider 
future  benefit  increases  in  the  context 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Social  Security  benefits  have  Increased 
over  the  last  15  years  more  rapidly 
than  wages  and  more  rapidly  than  in- 
flation. Prom  1969  to  1984.  benefits  in- 
creased 247  percent,  inflation  went  up 
188  percent,  and  wages  by  only  162 
percent. 

What  this  means  is  that,  in  real 
terms,  the  income  level  of  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  in  real  terms  after  ad- 
justing for  inflation,  actually  rose, 
went  up.  about  46  percent  in  real 
terms.  During  the  same  period  of  time. 
Income  of  nonelderly  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  who  pay  the 
cost  of  the  program,  declined  by  7  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  make  the  further  point  that 
the  statistics  are  related  to  pretax 
income  and  since  it  Is  well  known  that 
the  elderly,  in  effect,  are  taxed  at 
lower  average  rates  than  younger  per- 
sons, because  they  have  some  special 
tax  provisions  related  to  their  age,  the 
after-tax  disparity  Is  even  greater. 

I  also  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  proposal  which  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  majority  leader  is  fair 
to  the  poor.  All  Fiederal  welfare  and 
benefit  programs  that  help  the  poor 
elderly  will,  under  our  plan,  receive 
full  cost-of-living  Increases.  And.  as  a 
further  protection,  the  proposal  in- 
cludes an  additional  $1.3  billion  to  in- 
crease benefits  paid  to  the  elderly  poor 
imder  the  SSI  Program  by  $10  a 
month  for  individuals  and  $15  a 
month  for  couples. 

Well,  then,  what  about  all  this  talk 
that  the  passage  of  the  leadership 
plan  will  put  500,000  or  600,000 
people— I  think  570.00  is  the  statistic 
that  I  have  heard  quoted— into  pover- 
ty for  the  first  time.  Well.  I  want  to 
make  two  or  three  points  about  this 
poverty  argument  because  I  do  not 
think  a  country  like  ours— a  rich,  pros- 
perous, compassionate  country  like 
the  United  States  of  America— will  or 
should  stand  still  for  anybody  being  in 
poverty.  But,  the  statistical  measxu« 
of  poverty  is  deeply  flawed  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  and  most  impor- 
tant, it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
value  of  noncash  services  provided. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  noncash  benefits  such  as  food 
stamps  are  not  counted,  and  noncash 
assets  such  as  equity  in  homes  are  not 
counted.  However,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, primarily  my  purpose  to  quibble 
over  the  definition  of  poverty,  but  Just 
to  point  out  that  if  poverty  is  our 
main  concern,  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  the  Social  Security  F*rogram  is 
an  incredibly  inefficient  way  to  ad- 
dress that  problem.  Only  $1  in  $10 
which  is  paid  out  in  Increased  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  will  actually  go  to 
the  elderly  poor. 
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Let  me  say  that  again.  If  we  increase 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  only  $1  in  110  will  go 
to  the  elderly  poor.  Nine  dollars  out  of 
$10  will  go  to  the  nonpoor. 

Why  is  that?  The  answer  is  obvious, 
because  Social  Security  Is  not  a  means 
test  program.  There  are  36  million 
people  in  this  country  who  get  Social 
Security  checks  every  month,  and  we 
do  not  know  the  income  of  any  of 
them.  We  do  not  keep  those  records. 
When  you  sign  up  for  Social  Security, 
you  do  not  fill  out  a  form  that  tells 
what  your  income  Is.  It  Is  not  a  wel- 
fare program.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
horrible  mistake  to  try.  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  convert  it  into  that  kind  of 
a  program. 

finally,  as  we  think  about  the  ques- 
tion of  people  In  poverty,  may  I  make 
the  point  that  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  keeping  all  people,  not  just  the 
elderly  but  everybody  in  this  country, 
on  the  ladder  of  economic  prosperity, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  this  coun- 
try's economy  growing. 

Bdr.  President,  a  one  point  increase 
in  unemployment  would  move  about 
1.6  million  additional  individuals  below 
the  poverty  threshold  in  1  year.  That 
is  just  a  one  point  change  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  That  is.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  only 
the  smallest  hint  of  the  possibility  of 
the  economic  chaoe  which  is  ahead  if 
we  fail  to  act  responsibly  on  this 
budget  resolution.  Through  1984  the 
economic  growth  and  the  increase  in 
employment  moved  about  4  million 
people  out  of  poverty.  If  the  same  rate 
of  progress  continues  in  1985  and  1986 
largely  as  a  result  of  passing  the  kind 
of  budget  package  we  have  pending,  it 
win  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  suggested  that 
really  we  should  not  even  be  thinking 
about  this  because  Social  Security  is 
not  a  part  of  the  budget.  Opponents  of 
Social  Secxirity  savings  argue  it  is  un- 
necessary, it  Is  inappropriate.  They 
say  this  is  a  trust  fund.  It  is  all  entire- 
ly separate.  After  all.  Social  Security 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
trust  fuind  is  Just  one  of  many  such 
trust  funds  which  are  a  part  of  the 
overall  Federal  budget:  Medicare,  Rail- 
road retirement,  black  lung,  veterans, 
dvU  service  retirement,  highway  trust 
fund,  airport  fund.  Does  someone  in 
the  Chamber  suggest  we  ought  to 
exempt  all  of  these  funds  and  not  con- 
sider any  of  them?  The  reality  is  even 
though  they  are  separate  trust  funds, 
accounted  for  separately,  even  though 
the  money  is  not  and  will  not  be  spent 
for  nontrust  fund  purposes,  they  are  a 
part  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  caUed  attention  to  a  report  by 
David  Koitz,  Specialist  in  Social  Legis- 
lation, Congr^sional  Research  Serv- 


ices, who  makes  this  point  about  the 
effect  of  Social  Security  on  the 
budget: 

Over  the  years,  people  frequently  have 
misunderatood  the  financial  relationship  of 
Social  Security  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Some  perceive  Social  Security  to  be  a  com- 
pletely separate  function  of  the  Oovem- 
ment that  makes  no  Impact  on  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  Oovemment's  borrow- 
ing needs.  They  view  the  Oovemment  ss 
simply  an  agent  sdmlnlaterlnc  an  Insurance 
policy.  They  perceive  their  Social  Security 
taxes  are  flowing  Into  special  accounts  kept 
completely  separate  from  other  receipts  of 
the  Treasury,  that  these  taxes  are  used  ex- 
clusively to  meet  the  costs  of  the  program. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  understand  why 
Social  Security  is  brought  up  In  discussions 
of  how  to  resolve  Federal  budget  problems. 

Let  me  interject  that  that  seems  to 
be  a  fair  sujnmary  of  the  point  of  view 
which  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment have  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Koitz  explains: 

The  fact  is.  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  program  Is  Incorporated  into  the  official 
budget  totals,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
it  causes  are  Federal  ones.  Social  Security 
taxes  are  Federal  taxes  authorized  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  benefit 
checks  are  disbursements  from  the  Treasury 
Department  authorized  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  program's  provisions  are 
not  like  those  of  an  Insurance  contract.  As 
with  other  Federal  social  programs.  Con- 
gress can  unilaterally  alter  Social  Security's 
financing  and  benefit  provisions,  If  It  deems 
it  necessary. 

Indeed,  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  is 
exactly  what  we  did.  I  assimie  that 
over  time  we  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
so  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  report  appear  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  sugges- 
tion by  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
that  somehow  the  adoption  of  the  Do- 
menlcl-Dole  plan  would  constitute 
breaking  our  word,  breaking  a  solemn 
compact  that  we  have  made  with  an- 
other generation  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  approach 
this  with  the  utmost  sensitivity  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  any  Senator 
would  want  to  urge  another  to  violate 
his  or  her  own  conscience.  If  someone 
thinks  that  it  is  going  back  on  a  prom- 
ise to  stick  with  the  leadership  pack- 
age, then,  of  course,  that  is  their  deci- 
sion and  one  with  which  none  of  us 
would  quarrel. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  leadership  package  is,  in  a  sense, 
more  generous  than  the  present  law. 
There  are  a  lot  of  different  approach- 
es to  Social  Security  running  around. 
This  is  the  one  that  happens  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  majority  leader,  the 
budget  chairman,  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
us. 

The  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  has  a  budget 
package,  one  feature  of  which  is  an 
across-the-board  freeze,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  which  includes  Social  Securi- 
ty. Maybe  that  is  a  better  approach.  I 
was  willing  to  vote  for  it.  In  fact,  last 
year  when  Senator  Bidkn,  Senator 
Grasslkt,  Senator  Kasbdaum,  and 
others  offered  a  freeze  that  Just 
locked  everything  into  place,  I  was 
prepared  to  vote  for  that. 

But  the  reality  of  it  is  that  while  we 
can  quibble  about  whether  this  pro- 
posal is  better  or  that  proposal  is 
better,  the  question  we  have  to  ask  Is 
whether  or  not  any  budget  plan  makes 
sense  if  you  start  by  exempting  the 
largest  domestic  spending  program.  I 
Just  do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  if  you 
start  out  to  rule  out-of-bounds  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  and  Just  say, 
"We  are  not  going  to  touch  that,  it  is  a 
sacred  cow:  that  is  a  program  that 
simply  Is  not  subject  to  review  by  Con- 
gress, It  Lb  not  part  of  the  process,  it  is 
not  on  the  budget,  it  should  not  be  on 
the  budget,"  and  so  forth,  "It  is  going 
off  the  budget  in  1993,"  or  whatever, 
what  you  are  really  saying  is  that  we 
have  an  Impossible  Job.  How  do  you  go 
back  and  look  in  the  eye  everybody 
else  who  is  being  called  upon  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  strain  of  correcting  the 
budget  deficit? 

I  Just  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
work.  Maybe  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. Social  Security  recipients  will 
thank  us.  Maybe  they  will  come 
around  and  say  to  us  indlviduaUy  or 
collectively  that  they  are  grateful  to 
us  for  protecting  their  cost-of-living 
adjustment,  that  little  sliver,  and  that 
is  really  aU  we  are  talking  about,  that 
little  sliver  of  difference  between  the 
Hawkins-D'Amato  amendment  and  the 
Domenici-Dole  amendment,  a  little 
tiny  piece.  Maybe  they  will  really  say, 
"We  are  grateful  for  your  doing  that." 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

I  sure  do  not  think  they  are  going  to 
come  back  and  thank  us  for  adopting 
an  amendment  like  that  if  the  result 
is,  as  some  of  us  fear,  to  blow  the 
whole  package  out  of  the  water.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  going  to  be  pleased 
that  they  successfully  insisted  on  get- 
ting a  cost-of-living  adjtistment  or  that 
we  did  it  for  them,  because  I  do  not 
hear  a  lot  of  Social  Sectulty  recipients 
Insisting  on  it.  I  hear  a  lot  of  political 
figiu-es  insisting  upon  it  on  behalf  of 
persons  who  are  on  Social  Security. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to 
thank  us  if  the  consequence  is  the 
kind  of  economic  stagnation  and  rising 
Interest  rates  and  unemployment 
which  most  people  think  will  result  if 
we  are  unable  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  assume  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  address  this  amendment  on 


its  merits,  not  based  primarily  in  polit- 
ical considerations. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
politics  of  this.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  basically  make  decisions  of 
this  magnitude  and  import  based  on 
political  considerations.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  what  is  right  and  let  the 
political  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

But  nonetheless,  having  said  that.  I 
want  to  say  a  little  bit  about  the  poli- 
tics of  Social  Security.  Last  year,  when 
we  had  the  KGB  freeze  plan  and  2 
years  before  that,  we  had  the  Hollings 
plan,  which  froze  Social  Security, 
which  at  one  point  actually  passed  the 
Senate.  The  majority  of  the  Seriate 
voted  for  it  at  that  time,  as  I  recall.  It 
passed  the  Budget  Committee.  Did  it 
not  pass  the  Senate  as  well?  It  passed 
the  Budget  Conunittee. 

People  said  as  I  recall,  "If  you  touch 
Social  Security,  it  will  be  politically 
devastating;  that  is  Just  dynamite,  it  is 
so  sensitive."  As  one  Senator,  I  want  to 
report  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  so.  It 
is  well  known  I  was  one  of  those  who 
sought  reelection  in  1984.  I  went  out 
and  talked  to  all  kinds  of  different 
groups.  Among  those  I  spoke  to  were 
elderly  persons  and  organizations  of 
elderly  persons,  people  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  Social  Security.  They  asked 
me.  "Are  you  going  to  guarantee  us 
that  you  will  not  touch  our  cost-of- 
living  adjustments?" 

I  said.  "No.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
that  guarantee.  I  do  not  want  to  fiddle 
around  with  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, but  certainly,  if  that  is  what  it 
takes  as  part  of  an  overall  package 
that  is  fairly  balanced  to  get  Federal 
spending  under  control  and  balance 
the  budget  and  secure  the  next  couple 
of  decades  of  this  country's  economic 
future,  then  I  am  going  to  do  what  I 
have  to  do." 

What  do  you  suppose  their  response 
to  that  was.  aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  kind  enough  to  reelect  me? 
I  did  not  notice  any  great  uproar 
among  the  senior  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  fact,  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
Nation's  elderly,  who  are  exactly  the 
kind  of  people  who  were  described  ear- 
lier—hardworking, patriotic,  people 
who  have  made  this  country  great.  I 
do  not  sense  that  they  are  running 
around  saying,  "We  are  going  to  keep 
ours,  no  matter  what,  even  if  it  wrecks 
the  country." 

I  said  at  the  outset,  these  are  not 
strangers;  these  are  our  mothers  and 
dads.  I  will  tell  you  something  that 
some  of  the  Social  Security  recipients 
have  expressed  to  me:  They  do  not 
think  those  of  us  who  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  Social  Security,  who  are  not 
going  to  get  on  the  program,  are 
strangers,  either.  They  are  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  and  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  they  want  to  do  is 
leave  an  economic  mess  for  their  kids 
to  try  to  straighten  out. 


So  I  think,  aside  from  the  merits  of 
it,  which  I  think  are  pretty  clearcut, 
Senators  who  are  courageous  enough 
to  vote  this  amendment  down  will  not 
find  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  from 
them  to  explain  politically,  based  on 
my  own  experience.  I  think  it  explains 
pretty  good  as  long  as  it  is  a  part  of  a 
balanced  package. 

Can  we,  if  we  fail  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  then  expect  to  do  better 
on  other  amendments?  If  so,  what  are 
the  politics  of  that  for  a  Senator  who 
may  be  toying  with  the  idea  of  voting 
for  this  amendment  and  then  toeing 
the  mark  on  everyting  else?  "We  are 
going  to  toe  the  line,  but  this  one  is  so 
hot,  so  sensitive,  I  Just  have  to  cross 
over  on  Social  Security,  but  I  will  be 
with  you  on  everything  else"— I  have 
heard  some  say  that.  I  Just  want  to 
ask,  what  do  you  say  to  these  other 
groups?  If  it  Is  a  principle,  if  it  is  an 
overall  package,  if  It  is  doing  some- 
thing because  of  the  overriding  needs 
of  the  country  that  causes  you  to  turn 
down  otherwise  attractive  ideas,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  defensible.  But 
once  you  start  making  exceptions,  how 
do  you  say  to  one  group.  "Your  inter- 
est was  not  quite  exceptional  enough 
to  Justify  doing  for  you  what  I  did  for 
the  Social  Security  recipients?" 

Can  you  look  the  veterans  in  the  eye 
and  say  that?  These  are  people  who 
have  fought  for  the  country.  These 
are  people  whose  lives  have  been  at 
risk.  These  are  people  who  have  not 
only  done  all  the  things  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  have  done,  but  who  have 
done  other  things,  suffered  greater 
hardships,  been  separated  from  their 
families,  wore  the  uniform  of  their 
country.  Can  you  look  them  in  the  eye 
and  say.  "No,  I  voted  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity people,  but  I  Just  cannot  make 
an  exception  in  your  case"?  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  do  that  because,  aside 
from  politically,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
most  Senators  can  stand  their  ground, 
making  one  exception  of  this  kind  and 
say,  well,  I  am  going  to  close  the  door 
on  everjrthing  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield, 
but  I  want  to  sum  up  as  I  began: 
Maybe  if  we  lose  on  this  amendment, 
which  perhaps  we  will,  maybe  we  can 
cobble  the  package  back  together.  I 
think  there  are  probably  enough  votes 
one  way  or  another  to  do  something 
on  Social  Security,  because  I  under- 
stand the  other  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  has  a  package 
with  something  on  Social  Security  for 
which  there  may  be  some  votes. 
Maybe  the  consequences  of  adopting 
this  amendment  will  not  be  as  serious 
as  I  think. 

Maybe  it  will  not  blow  up  In  our 
face.  Maybe  we  can  get  back  together 
even  if  we  adopt  40  amendments. 
Maybe  we  are  going  to  find  out.  But 
that  is  the  chance  we  are  taking. 


Mr.  President,  I  Just  hope  that  as 
Senators  consider  this  amendment, 
they  will  do  so  after  thinking  through 
very  carefully  the  consequences  of 
adopting  what  I  believe  to  be  a  killer 
amendment.  It  is  that  Important,  it  is 
that  serious  a  choice. 

BxRiBrr  1 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  8.  IMS] 

Sold  At  t3M  Bnxioii 

The  Senate  OOP-White  House  budget 
proposal  to  cut  $295  billion  over  three  years 
is  a  welcome  surprise.  It  might  have  been 
done  better,  but  that's  the  problem  with 
taking  a  man-sized  chop  at  the  budget— ev- 
eryone would  do  it  differently.  Someone 
needed  to  do  it  convincingly,  and  the  sheer 
volume  of  the  proposed  cuts  makes  the  oom- 
promisets  look  convincing  Indeed.  Slashing 
the  deficit  to  3  percent  of  ONF  by  1968  will 
quash  a  great  deal  of  nitpicking. 

Conservatives  would  have  preferred  to  see 
a  fatter  defense  budget  (though  better  man- 
agement could  render  the  cuts  harmless) 
and  the  elimination  of  several  more  pro- 
grams, including  farm  pricing  supports.  The 
Medicare  cuts  smack  of  pure  bottom-lln- 
elam:  dollar  cuts  with  little  regard  for  policy 
reforms  that  might  have  saved  as  much 
while  actually  Improving  the  system.  And 
no  attempt  was  made  to  cut  or  reform  enti- 
tlements, perhaps  the  most  harmful  federal 
programs  of  aU. 

But  the  proposal  does  Improve  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  plan  by  eliminating  17 
useless  or  harmful  domestic  programs.  In- 
cluding Amtrak.  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, revenue  sharing,  and  Urban  I^evel- 
opment  Action  Orants  (sometimes  used  to 
subsidize  such  needy  institutions  as  Hyatt 
and  Cadillac).  This  is  budget-cutting  of  the 
best  sort,  recognizing  that  If  only  worthy 
programs  were  retained  the  budget  would  be 
In  surplus.  Conservatives  on  the  Hill  will 
probably  support  the  proposal. 

Liberals  should  as  well.  The  president's 
concessions  on  defense  were  expectedly 
large,  obliterating  the  flawed  but  popular 
argument  that  defense  Is  driving  the  deficit. 
Some  may  object  to  the  minor  Social  Securi- 
ty changes.  Inflation  of  up  to  4  percent 
would  be  compensated  only  by  cost-of-living 
adjustments  of  2  percent.  But  currently  no 
COLAs  are  provided  If  inflation  falls  below 
3  percent,  which  It  may  this  year,  so  senior 
citizens  would  lose  little  and  perhaps  be  a 
bit  more  secure. 

Not  a  perfect  proposal,  but  the  sort  that 
makes  fine-tuners  Into  nas'sayers:  a  good 
recipe  for  a  swift  victory.  Then  on  to  the 
more  Important  business  of  tax  reform  and 
economic  growth  to  make  the  Japanese 
green. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  38. 

1985] 

A  Clkkk,  Wbx-Licrtb)  BtnxiR 

It's  a  good  budget,  not  a  great  budget.  No 
one  thought  last  January  that  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  Senate  OOP  would 
agree  on  any  budget.  They  have,  and  it  de- 
serves to  pass. 

For  starters,  the  budget  rejects  higher 
taxes.  This  rejection  is  a  basic  condition  for 
economic  growth.  As  President  Reagan 
pointed  out  In  his  television  address  on  the 
budget.  President  Kennedy's  tax  cut  pro- 
voked a  surge  of  growth,  new  Jobs,  new  con- 
sumer goods,  and  so  on.  But  in  the  years 
that  followed,  the  federal  government,  re- 
jected the  hint  and  created  an  array  of 
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more  tax  funded  programs,  Wuhington 
treated  taxpayers  as  an  Inexhaustible  bank 
account  Imperylous  to  incentives.  By  reslst- 
Inc  tbe  call  for  more  of  the  same,  the 
Reagan-ISoIe  budget  does  a  service  to  all 
earners,  and  to  all  who  hope  to  become 
earners  through  Job  expansion. 

Still,  because  of  the  high  deficit,  the  perils 
of  which  were  abruptly  discovered  by  the 
Democratic  Party  In  1981,  It  Is  necessary  to 
attack  the  spending  side.  This  budget  wisely 
takes  several  sacred  cows  to  the  abatoir. 
Among  them: 

Amtrak:  taxpayers  subsidize  underiised 
routes  around  the  country. 

Revenue  sharing:  no  reason  for  the  feder- 
al government  to  Jack  up  Its  deficits  to  plow 
money  Into  states  and  dtlea,  many  of  which 
have  budget  surpluses. 

Small  Business  Administration:  businesses 
with  good  prospects  have  no  trouble  getting 
private  bank  loans.  The  SBA's  loans  go  dis- 
proportionately to  hlgh-rlak  businesses, 
many  of  which  fail,  because  that's  what 
"high-risk"  means. 

.  .  .  and  more  of  the  usual  suspects. 

About  those  Social  Security  "cuts":  cost  of 
living  adjustments  will  In  fact  go  up  at  least 
3  percent  through  fiscal  1988,  more  If  the 
consumer  price  Index  passes  4  percent. 
COLAs  for  Supplemental  Security  Income, 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  are  untouched. 

There's  a  strategic  point  about  this 
budget  even  the  moat  wasteful  programs 
are  harder  to  get  rid  of  piecemeal  than  all  In 
one  budget.  As  it  is,  there  will  not  lack  legis- 
lators to  defend  each  of  them  as  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  for  a  Just  society.  The 
time,  as  they  say,  is  now.  If  drunken-sailor 
federal  spending  wins  this  round.  It  may 
well  have  won  for  good. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  18. 

1985] 

Ortuio  Sxaions 

They're  doin'  it  again.  "It"  is  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  This  Monday  the 
Senate  wQT  t>egln  floor  deliberations  over 
what  the  process  calls  a  "budget  resolu- 
tion." Bear  In  mind  that  this  is  April  and 
that  for  the  last  two  years  the  "process"  has 
lasted  until  December,  when  a  "continuing 
resolution"  has  been  cobbled  together  In  the 
dark  of  night  by  congressional  staff  assist- 
ants no  one  has  ever  heard  of.  let  alone 
voted  for.  But— lest  readers  Judge  us  too 
cynical— things  could  be  different  this  year. 

Congress's  budgeteers  this  year  are  likely 
to  encounter  two  new  elements  alien  to 
their  status-quo  politics.  The  first  Is  the  new 
White  House-OOP  budget  that  reduces  out- 
lays In  part  by  killing  many  long-lived  feder- 
al programs.  The  second  Is  the  probability 
that  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole  will  sched- 
ule a  vote  on  Sen.  Mack  Mattingly's  bill  to 
legislatively  empower  the  president  to  veto 
line  items  In  this  year's  budget.  Critics  of 
the  item  veto  can  no  longer  claim  the  ad- 
ministration wouldn't  use  It.  and  coupled 
with  the  proposals  to  close  out  programs  It 
is  the  one  proposal  that  could  decisively 
change  the  process  that  has  put  the  budget 
out  of  control. 

Indeed,  the  program-killing  budget  pro- 
posal and  the  Mattlngly  Item  veto  consti- 
tute the  only  serious  attempt  we're  likely  to 
see  this  year  to  enact  spending  control  that 
the  markets  would  recognise  as  spending 
control  The  alternatives— notably  an 
across-the-board  spending  freeze  emerging 
from  the  House  Budget  Committee — do 
little  more  than  defer  an  eventual  return  to 
tbe  current,  economically  debUitating  status 
quo. 


The  tradition-busting  significance  of  what 
Bob  Dole  brought  away  from  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  White  House  becomes  clearer 
when  you  see  a  simple  list  of  the  programs 
to  be  eliminated.  Those  that  would  cease  to 
exist  with  this  budget  or  in  a  few  years  are: 
general  revenue  sharing,  the  postal  subsidy, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Job 
Corps,  urban-development  grants  (UDAO), 
the  Amtrak  subsidy,  the  PmHA  rural-hous- 
ing program,  direct  loans  from  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  and  Conrall  via  a  sell-off.  Programs  to 
be  phased  out  over  time  are  the  crop-insur- 
ance subsidy  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Spending  reduction  and  sig- 
nificant changes  In  spending  formulas 
would  touch  some  28  other  programs  affect- 
ing students,  farmers,  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, federal  workers  and  pensioners,  scien- 
tists and  others. 

To  get  the  cuts  and  terminations,  of 
course.  President  Reagan  agreed  to  back  off 
from  his  military  budget.  In  return,  he  got 
the  support  of  the  leaders  of  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate.  Now  he  will  be 
asked  to  compromise  with  the  full  Senate, 
then  with  the  Democratic  leaders  In  the 
House,  then  with  the  full  House,  then  with 
the  Conference  Committee.  And  no  one  can 
make  any  of  the  deals  stick.  As  Barry  Oold- 
water  says.  "There  will  be  more  attempts  to 
amend  this  bill  than  any  bill  that  ever  came 
to  the  floor." 

So  on  recent  form  next  week's  budget 
news  will  probably  degenerate  Into  a  din  of 
whining  about  "pragmatism"  and  how  we 
can't  do  it  what  with  the  'W  elections  only 
500  days  away.  Then  Congress  and  the 
White  House  will  embark  on  a  confusing 
and  debilitating  round  of  compromises  over 
"saving"  UDAO  grants.  Amtrak  subsidies 
and  the  like.  By  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
president  will  have  compromised  a  half- 
dosen  times  on  the  military  budget,  the 
spending  Interests  will  have  run  amok,  and 
we  will  have  a  "budget"  like  all  other  recent 
budgets. 

Imagine  how  much  more  productive  and 
rational  tbe  process  would  be  if  Congress 
enacted  the  legislative  line-Item  veto.  This 
budget's  program  terminations  amount  to  a 
public  listing  of  where  Ronald  Reagan's 
item  vetoes  would  fall.  Anyone  who  wanted 
to  save  these  programs  would  be  required  to 
give  up  something  in  bargaining,  and  the 
president  would  have  recourse  if  Congress 
failed  to  deliver.  With  this  mind-clearing 
discipline,  the  bargainers  could  bypass  this 
swamp  and  get  down  to  bedrock  bargaining. 
That  means  cutting  a  deal  over  this  budget's 
two  most  volatile  aspects— Social  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustments  and  defense 
spending. 

By  proposing  the  actual  elimination  of 
moribund  federal  programs,  the  president 
and  Majority  Leader  Dole  have  taken  a 
first,  sl^ilflcant  step  In  breaking  the  cycle 
of  budget  failure.  But  this  Is  not  enough 
without  something  to  Instill  some  discipline 
In  the  process.  The  next  step,  which  needs 
to  be  taken  before  the  opportunity  of  enact- 
ing this  budget  Is  lost.  Is  for  Mr.  Dole  to 
move  the  Mattlngly  item  veto  onto  the 
Senate  calendar  and  for  BCr.  Reagan  to 
lobby  actively  for  Its  adoption  In  both 
houses.  Then  spending  control  and  deficit 
reduction  will  at  least  have  a  fighting 
chance. 

[From  tbe  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Apr.  6. 
1B8S] 

"STAXmo  PODTT"  OH  BUDOKT 

Although  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Dole  is  right  when  he  insists  that  it  is 


merely  a  "starting  point,"  the  agreement  be- 
tween Senate  Republican  leaders  and  tbe 
White  House  on  a  budget  package  that 
would  reduce  projected  government  spend- 
ing by  853  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
by  almost  $300  billion  by  1988  Is  an  encour- 
aging development. 

The  accord,  which  la  a  testament  to  tbe 
leadership  abilities  of  Sen.  Dole  and  tbe 
flexlbiUty  of  presidential  chief  of  staff 
Donald  Regan,  strikes  a  far  more  equitable 
balance  between  growth  in  defense  spending 
and  cuts  In  domestic  programs  than  the 
original  budget  submitted  by  the  President. 
Under  the  compromise  plan,  the  defense 
budget  would  grow  by  only  3  percent  annu- 
ally, on  top  of  inflation,  in  1988.  1987  and 
1988,  for  a  projected  savings  of  $18.5  billion 
In  1988  and  $97.5  billion  over  three  years. 
The  White  House  also  agreed  to  save  $2.8 
bUlion  by  scaling  back  the  Social  Security 
Increase  on  1988  to  2  percent,  regardless  of 
inflation. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  enthusiasm  for 
the  plan,  however,  because  the  budget  defi- 
cit still  would  remain  far  too  large — at  least 
$175  bllUon  in  fiscal  1988.  Moreover  al- 
though defense  is  not  as  big  a  winner  as  the 
President  had  hoped,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  order  to  get  Mr.  Reagan  to  agree  to  cut 
his  defense  request  and  to  scale  back  Social 
Security  Increases,  the  OOP  senators  had  to 
agree  to  some  draconlan  cuts  In  domestic 
areas— to  the  tune  of  almost  $33  billion,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  spending  reductions  In  the 
package.  Fortunately,  however,  most  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  poor  would  be  allowed 
to  grow  with  inflation,  and  the  President's 
unpopular  plan  to  chop  student  aid  has 
been  tempered  significantly. 

Sen.  Dole  is  a  savvy  enough  politician  to 
realize  that  the  package  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  gaining  approval  and  that  some 
of  Its  provisions  are  guaranteed  to  be  the 
subject  of  Intense  debate.  But  by  negotiat- 
ing a  compromise,  OOP  leaders  and  the 
White  House  have  given  Congress  a  work- 
able blueprint  for  action. 

[From  the  Clarion-Ledger.  Apr.  12, 1985] 
OhTkack 

President  Reagan  has  put  the  drive  for 
cutting  the  deficit  back  on  track  with  a  bold 
compromise  with  the  Senate  Republican 
leadership  on  budget  cuts. 

In  backing  off  his  strong  stand  against 
cutting  the  growth  in  defense  spending  and 
against  trimming  back  planned  Social  Secu- 
rity payment  Increases.  Reagan  has  set  the 
stage  for  real  budget  progress. 

The  Democratic  leadership  now  must 
either  go  along  or  be  exposed  as  the  big- 
st>endlng  and  hypocritical  faction  that 
many  have  pictured  It  to  be. 

RMgan,  perhaps,  has  Intended  all  along  to 
back  down  on  those  big  budget  Items  he'd 
placed  off  limits  earlier  In  the  year.  He's 
now  made  concessions,  and  is  In  a  shrewd 
bargaining  position. 

The  new  proposals,  which  would  cut 
nearly  $300  billion  from  anticipated  deficits 
in  tbe  next  two  years,  have  the  strong  ad- 
vantage of  leaving  virtually  no  budget  area 
untouched  by  proposed  cuts. 

It  should  let  Democrats  and  others  unwill- 
ing to  go  along  with  earlier  plans  tell  vari- 
ous Interest  groups  that  It's  true  they  will 
be  hurt  by  cutbacks,  but  that  they  must 
take  their  budget  medicine  along  with  every 
other  aspect  of  government. 

The  plan  for  the  military  calls  for  spend- 
ing to  Increase  by  3  percent  over  inflation, 
substantially  below  what  Reagan  had  ini- 


tially proposed.  Social  Security  payments 
would  grow  by  an  anticipated  2  percent, 
given  a  4  percent  inflation  rate. 

Some  Senate  members  are  complaining 
that  the  compromise,  coming  this  late,  has 
wasted  two  months  of  deliberations,  but 
they  ignore  tbe  initial  reluctance  by  Demo- 
crats to  make  concessions  as  well. 

The  Social  Security  arrangement  Is  ex- 
pected to  save  $33  billion  over  the  next 
three  years. 

In  the  defense  area,  tbe  new  budget  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  $70  billion  of  tbe  in- 
crease Reagan  sought.  Non-defense  pro- 
grams would  be  cut  $152  billion  below  what 
would  be  spent  under  existing  authoriza- 
tions. 

All  of  tbe  plan  is  possible,  the  administra- 
tion says,  without  having  to  raise  taxes, 
which  should  help  to  ease  any  objections 
from  the  public  at  large. 

There  are  estimates  that  the  plan  wUl  cut 
annual  deflclU  to  $99.7  billion  by  1988.  That 
would  be  a  substantial  trimming,  but  obvi- 
ously not  enough.  However,  it's  obvious  the 
deficits  can't  be  eliminated  quickly  during  a 
defense  buildup  without  hurting  too  many 
people. 

(From  the  Birmingham  News.  Apr.  12. 19861 
SraniniG  Covxr-Up 

Congress  often  uses  debate  to  obscure  tbe 
truth  and  cover  up  facts.  The  debate  over 
the  proposed  federal  budget  for  1985-86  Is 
an  example.  Carefully  avoided  has  been  any 
foctis  on  the  president's  budget  proposals 
compared  to  actual  spending  during  bis  first 
five  years  In  office.  According  to  published 
records,  firm  figures  on  federal  spending  for 
the  past  five  years  indicate  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  unfairly  blamed  for 
creating  the  huge  deficits  by  overspending 
on  tbe  military. 

One  should  recognise  at  the  outset,  of 
course,  that  the  president  cannot  spend  one 
penny  that  is  not  authorized  by  Congress. 
And  as  matters  now  stand,  he  is  legally 
bound  to  spend  most  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  So  no  matter  how  hotly 
Congress  claims  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  respon- 
sible for  the  huge  deficits  of  the  past  five 
years.  Congress  cannot  avoid  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  deficits. 

But  what  do  tbe  figures  show?  A  look  at 
the  president's  proposed  spending  schedules 
shows  that  federal  spending  exceeded  his 
asking  In  every  one  of  the  five  years  Mr. 
Reagan  has  been  in  office.  For  Instance: 

In  1981.  the  president  proposed  spending 
$656  billion:  actual  spending  was  $678  bll- 
Uon. In  1982.  Mr.  Reagan  asked  for  $895  bil- 
lion. $746  billion  was  spent.  In  1983.  tbe 
White  House  proposed  $732  billion:  $808  bU- 
Uon  was  spent.  In  1984.  the  president  asked 
for  $770  billion:  a  total  of  $863  billion  was 
spent. 

From  1981  to  1985.  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment actually  spent  $232  billion  more  than 
Mr.  Reagan  requested. 

But  tbe  difference  has  increased  even 
more  sharply  in  fiscal  1984-85.  Mr.  Reagan 
asked  for  $844  billion:  at  current  estimates, 
total  federal  spending  will  reach  $959  billion 
by  fiscal-year's  end. 

During  the  same  period,  spending  for  de- 
fense was  less  than  the  president  proposed: 
In  1981.  he  asked  for  $162.1  billion  tor  de- 
fense, but  spending  was  $157.5:  In  1982. 
$188.8  bUlion  proposed  and  $185.3  billion 
spent:  In  1983,  the  $226.0  billion  proposed 
was  reduced  to  $209.9  billion:  In  1984,  $255.6 
billion  proposed  was  reduced  to  $227.4  bil- 
lion: and  In  1985.  the  $303  billion  proposed 
was  reduced  to  an  estimated  $253.8  billion. 


Not  only  has  defense  spending  been  more 
than  $101  billion  less  than  the  president  re- 
quested, it  has  been  below  spending  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration.  Today, 
defense  spending  continues  to  use  about 
26.5  percent  of  the  total  budget,  only  a  little 
more  than  the  lowest  point  during  tbe 
Carter  years. 

During  the  same  period,  including  off- 
budget  Items,  domestic  spending  soared 
more  than  $445  bUllon  beyond  the  amount 
Mr.  Reagan  requested.  In  other  words,  do- 
mestic spending  has  been  on  average  $90  bil- 
lion more  each  yeair  than  the  president  pro- 
posed, while  defense  spending  has  been 
sharply  reduced. 

Perhiujs  defense  spending  should  be  cut  to 
help  reduce  tbe  projected  budget  deficit, 
but  Congress  for  the  sake  of  its  own  credi- 
bility should  give  the  American  people  tbe 
true  picture.  Domestic  spending  has  been 
equally,  If  not  much  more,  a  factor  In  the 
large  federal  deficits  that  Congress  wants  to 
place  on  Mr.  Reagan's  doorstep.  And  If  de- 
fense spending  is  cut,  commensurate  cuts 
should  be  made  in  domestic  spending. 

[From  tbe  Atlanta  Constitution.  Apr.  7. 

1986] 

CotfraoMiBx  Rxmws  Hopes  pob  Paocsxss 

OH  THX  DXFICTT 

Although  It  Is  far  from  the  end  of  tbe 
struggle  to  get  the  federal  deficit  under  con- 
trol, the  compromise  reached  between  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Senate  Republicans  has 
produced  a  budget  proposal  that  is  worthy 
of  support— and  which  would  begin  to  do 
tbe  Job  if  finally  adopted  by  Congress. 

Tbe  compromise  should  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  two  groups. 

First,  it  should  be  supported  by  all  con- 
servatives who  want  to  curb  spending  on  do- 
mestic programs  of  dubious  value.  Tbe  com- 
promise budget  does  not  cut  these  programs 
as  much  as  President  Reagan  originally  pro- 
posed, but  it  cuts  them  as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble in  the  present  political  situation. 

After  all,  tbe  president  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  Senate  Republicans,  and  Senate  Re- 
publicans must  have  the  support  of  the 
president,  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
restraining  the  spending  proclivities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Speaker  Tip 
O'NellL  The  president  gave  some  ground 
and  tbe  Senate  leaders  gave  some  ground, 
and  now  It  Is  possible  to  have  a  unified 
Senate-administration  position  In  battling 
the  House  through  tbe  rest  of  tbe  budget 
process. 

Second,  tbe  compromise  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  people,  whether  liberal  or  con- 
servative, who  are  concerned  with  the  possi- 
ble Impact  of  the  deficit  on  Interest  rates 
and  tbe  crowding  out  of  growth  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  reason  we  say  this  is  that, 
once  again,  the  compromise  budget  Is  the 
best  we  are  likely  to  get  In  tbe  present  polit- 
ical circiimstanoes. 

The  combination  of  savlnss  in  defense,  do- 
mestic programs  and  entitlements  proposed 
in  the  compromise  would  trim  the  deficit  by 
$52  billion,  a  figure  that  many  economists 
have  said  would  make  a  sufficient  difference 
to  give  new  life  to  economic  expansion— and 
it  would  do  so  without  a  tax  increase.  Not 
only  has  the  president  vowed  to  veto  a  tax 
Increase;  it  is  also  true  that  a  tax  increase 
would  have  Just  as  bad  an  effect  In  taking 
money  out  of  the  private  sector  as  deficit  fi- 
nancing does. 

The  comprtMnlse  plan  recognizes  that  vir- 
tually no  one  outside  the  administration 
was  willing  to  Increase  defense  spending  as 
much  as  the  president  proposed:  it  trades 


his  concession  here  for  deeper  cuts  In  do- 
mestic programs  than  either  House  of  Con- 
gress would  have  made  on  Its  own.  It  baa 
the  iwlltlcal  advantage  of  restraining  every- 
thing, even  defense  and  Social  Security,  in  a 
package  that  will  be  perceived  as  more  fair 
than  the  president's  original  proposal 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  House 
is  not  bound  by  this  deal  and  the  final 
budget  will  have  to  be  stUl  another  compro- 
mise. But  we  can't  get  there  without  start- 
ing from  here,  and  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate's proposal  should  be  perceived  as  fair 
greatly  strengthens  the  chances  that  tbe 
final  result  will  come  fairly  close  to  it. 

[From  tbe  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  29. 1986] 
Pass  tbx  Writx  Hotwt  Bxnxar 

Tbe  battle  of  the  budget  is  raging  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  with  warriors  on  both  sides 
riaiming  they  are  fighting  for  fairness. 
Democrats  say  the  cuts  proposed  by  the 
White  House  and  Senate  Republicans  will 
hurt  students,  cities,  farmers,  veterans  and 
the  elderly.  They  have  a  point.  Each  of 
those  groups,  and  quite  a  few  others,  will 
lose  something.  But  there  Is  no  other  way  to 
deal  with  the  $200-bllllon-ayear  deficlU 
threatening  to  crush  the  economy. 

In  fact,  even  this  Republican  proposal 
does  not  go  far  enough  In  paring  tbe  nation- 
al debt.  Its  $279  billion  in  cuts  over  three 
years  would  still  leave  a  deficit  of  $100  bU- 
Uon  in  1988. 

If  the  debt  continues  to  expand  at  Its  un- 
precedented pace,  or  if  Congress  Insists  on 
treating  it  mainly  with  tax  Increases,  the 
entire  nation  will  be  hurt.  A  new  cycle  of 
high  inflation,  higher  Interest  rates  and 
rising  unemployment  will  be  far  more  pun- 
ishing to  cities,  farmers  and  the  elderly 
than  any  of  the  cuts  In  the  proposed  budget. 

A  prudent  roimd  of  cuts  now,  and  these 
are  prudent,  is  fairer  In  tbe  long  run  to  all 
Americans  tban  burdening  tbem  with  more 
debt 

Of  course  the  financially  strapped  cities, 
Chicago  among  them,  don't  want  to  lose 
their  federal  revenue  sharing.  But  the  com- 
promise worked  out  by  the  White  House 
and  Senate  Republicans  delays  the  death  of 
revenue  sharing  until  fiscal  1987.  giving 
dtles  time  to  pare  costs  or  find  ways  to  re- 
place the  money. 

Of  course  farmers  don't  want  to  lose  their 
subsidies.  But  this  budget  would  still  pro- 
vide $40  billion  over  the  next  four  years, 
only  $18  billion  under  current  levels.  It's 
hard  to  defoid  that  $40  billion,  yet  the  farm 
lobby  is  trying  to  ptersuade  the  Senate  to 
ptish  it  even  higher.  No  group  In  the  coun- 
try has  suffered  more  from  high  Interest 
rates  and  loss  of  exports  than  farmers,  and 
they  should  realize  that  both  will  worsen  If 
the  deficit  Is  not  controlled. 

And  of  course  Social  Security  recipients 
dont  want  to  lose  part  of  their  cost-of-living 
Increases.  But  the  Republican  proposal  has 
generated  so  much  emotion  that  the  actual 
numbers  may  have  been  overlooked.  In 
effect,  annual  Social  Security  Increases 
would  be  held  to  2  percentage  points  below 
tbe  Inflation  rate  for  tbe  next  three  years. 
If  living  costs  go  up  4  percent,  recipients  get 
a  3-peroent  raise.  If  they  go  up  8  percent,  re- 
cipients get  6  percent.  Social  Security  t>ene- 
flts  have  been  rising  faster  than  the  average 
wage  over  the  last  decade,  so  this  is  not  an 
unreasonable  proposal. 

Increases  In  veterans'  pensions  would  also 
be  restrained,  but  tbe  compromise  bill  is 
vague  about  dvil  service  pensions.  They 
should  be  held  to  tbe  same  increase  as 
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SodAl  Security.  If  Congress  weakens  on 
this— u  It  has  so  often  In  the  past— It  richly 
deserves  the  label  "unfair."  and  cowardly  as 
well. 

A  number  of  Senate  Democrats,  joined  by 
a  few  Republicans,  think  the  3-percent  after 
Inflation  Increase  In  defense  spending  is  too 
generous.  But  that's  less  than  half  of  the  in- 
crease originally  sought  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  Defense  Department.  It 
freezes  the  defense  share  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  a  level  below  the  1950s  and 
1960b.  And  the  country's  security  needs  Jus- 
tify It 

So  far.  the  chief  alternative  to  the  Repub- 
lican budget  comes  from  Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hol- 
Ungs  (D.,  S.C.)  He  wants  to  restore  some  do- 
mestic cuts,  paying  for  them  with  an  un- 
specified tax  Increase  of  $25  billion  In  19M. 
Some  form  of  tax  increase  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  this  Is  not  the  time  to  consider 
one.  Plrst.  approve  the  $279  billion  In  cuts. 
Any  additional  revenue  should  be  used 
solely  to  help  bring  down  the  deficit,  not  to 
put  spending  back  In  the  federal  budget. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  Apr.  28.  1986] 

AMTKAK'S  NtJtfBKKS  Oamks 

Interest  group  representatives  have  begun 
lining  the  streets  and  hallways  of  Capitol 
Hill,  trembling,  walling,  and  producing 
plaintive  tales  about  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  might  suffer  from  particular  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  federal  budget.  Some  of 
the  lamentations — such  as  Beverly  Sills'  pre- 
diction that  American  culture  will  shrivel 
and  die  if  Congress  reduces  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts'  federal  subsidy— are 
absurd.  Others  make  more  effective  use  of 
emotional  appeals,  although  for  equally  out- 
rageous causes.  One  good  example  of  this 
phenomenon  Is  the  case  now  being  made  for 
Amtrak— Uncle  Sam's  railroad  line. 

Amtrak's  supporters  know  that  millions  of 
Americans  love  trains.  They  play  with 
models  in  the  basements.  They  purchase 
conductors'  hats.  Some  even  take  periodic 
rustic  rides  through  the  wild  and  untamed 
West.  So.  the  argument  goes,  the  president's 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  Amtrak  money  con- 
stitutes nothing  less  than  a  vicious  assault 
on  one  of  America's  most  esteemed  tradi- 
tions, the  railroad.  A  group  that  calls  Itself 
the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers has  warned  that  "An  entire  mode  of 
transportation  and  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  transportation  would  be  lost  for- 
ever." 

The  same  thing  could  have  been  said  In 
the  past  about  stagecoaches,  zeppellns.  and 
Intematlonai  steamers,  of  course — and  prob- 
ably would  have— If  the  federal  government 
had  been  In  the  subsidy  business  earlier  in 
this  century.  Those  modes  of  transportation 
went  out  of  favor  because  more  comfortable 
or  efficient  means  became  available.  That's 
also  what's  happened  to  trains. 

Amtrak  officials  and  supporters  claim 
that  the  railroad  receives  a  smaller  subsidy 
than.  say.  airlines,  and  offers  a  cleaner  al- 
ternative than  automobUea.  Neither  la  true. 
Amtrak's  annual  subsidy  has  grown  from 
$153  million  during  Its  first  full  year  of  op- 
eraUon  (1972)  to  $805  million  In  1983.  the 
laat  year  for  which  such  figures  are  avail- 
able. That  figure  nearly  doubles  If  you  add 
In  the  Interest-free,  99-year,  renewable  loan 
the  system  receives  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  1982  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  showed  that  Amtrak  subsidies  were 
more  than  100  times  larger  per  passenger 
mile— and  that's  the  relevant  statistic— that 
■ubaldles  to  airline,  bus,  or  automobile  pas- 


John  Semmens,  a  senior  policy  analyst 
with  the  Arizona  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, calculates  in  the  most  recent  Issue  of 
Reason  magazine  that  Uncle  Sam  now  forks 
out  26.7  cents  per  passenger  mile  for 
Amtrak.  0.14  cents  per  passenger  mile  to 
commercial  aviation,  0.25  cents  per  passen- 
ger mile  for  private  automobiles,  and  0.17 
cents  per  passenger  mile  for  intercity  bus 
lines.  Indeed.  Amtrak's  average  subsidy  per 
passenger  mUe  is  more  than  twice  the  total 
average  cost— that  is.  including  salaries,  gas. 
landing  fees,  taxes,  etc.— of  operating  a  com- 
mercial airliner. 

One  reason  Amtrak's  subsidies  are  so 
much  larger  than  those  for  other  forms  of 
transportation  is  that  the  government  as- 
sesses user  fees  to  people  who  use  planes, 
buses,  and  cars.  Amtrak  passengers  pay  no 
such  fees.  And  since  the  average  rider 
makes  more  than  the  average  American,  the 
Amtrak  subsidy  effectively  takes  money 
from  poorer  people  and  transfers  It  to 
wealthier  citizens  eager  to  see  America  by 
rail. 

As  for  air  pollution,  a  1981  study  by  Pran- 
cis  Mulvey  of  Northeastern  University  In 
Boston  concluded  that  Amtrak  spews  out 
more  pollution  per  passenger  mile  than 
planes  or  buses.  His  forecast  of  pollutants 
per  passenger  mUe  In  1990  shows  that  rail- 
ways produce  more  hydrocarbons,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  sulfur  dioxide  than  any  other 
popular  mode  of  travel,  including  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Yet  even  If  Amtrak's  friends  were  right 
about  their  figiires.  they  still  have  Ignored 
the  one  fact  most  critical  to  the  sjrstem's 
future— that  Amtrak  originally  was  sup- 
posed to  become  a  for-profit  corporation.  It 
was  supposed  to  pay  Its  own  freight.  Rather 
than  doing  so.  It  has  become  an  Increasing 
burden  on  the  federal  government,  and  Its 
subsidy  has  grown  steadily  over  the  years, 
even  as  ridership  has  fallen.  As  of  1983  the 
system  accounted  for  a  minuscule  0.20  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  Intercity  passenger  traf- 
fic. That  Is,  26  of  every  10,000  people  travel- 
ing from  one  city  to  another  use  Amtrak. 
That  figure  represented  a  drop  of  0.05  per- 
cent from  the  1980  data. 

PrankJy.  it  would  be  tragic  if  passenger 
railroads  ceased  operating  In  the  United 
States,  but  an  end  to  the  Amtrak  subsidy 
means  no  such  thing.  It  means  only  that  the 
federal  government  will  stop  operating  a 
rail  system  and  that  private  companies  wUl 
have  to  find  waya  to  take  advantage  of 
Americans'  love  for  trains. 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Pree  Press. 

Apr.  2S.  19851 

RzAOAJi  Calls  or  Ua  roa  Hxlf 

President  Ronald  Reagan  spoke  for  about 
22  minutes  last  night  In  support  of  cutting 
federal  overspending  by  about  $52  billion 
next  year  and  $300  billion  over  three  years. 
We  wish  he  had  talked  for  44  minutes  and 
urged  spending  cuts  twice  that  big.  But  the 
trouble  Is  that  the  spenders  In  Congress  are 
balking  at  even  the  smaller  reductions. 

The  national  debt  Is  nearly  $1.8  trillion. 
Without  cuts,  the  federal  budget  deficit 
may  run  to  $220  billion.  Mr.  Reagan  has  ac- 
cepted a  "compromise"  for  cuts  to  slow  the 
growth  of  debt  that  hinders  our  present 
economy  and  mortgages  the  future  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  big  spenders  In 
Congress  are  now  loud  In  condemning  "defi- 
cits" but  resist  any  cuts  In  the  spending  that 
causes  deficits.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W. 
Va..  who  provided  the  official  Democratic 
response  to  the  president's  address,  once 


more  tried  to  lay  blame  for  "record  deficits" 
on  Mr.  Reagan.  But  the  truth  Is  that  most 
of  the  red  ink  Is  a  result  of  programs  adopt- 
ed over  50  years  that  have  promised  big 
spending  without  accounting  for  the  money 
to  cover  It.  Sen.  Byrd  grandly  said  of  the 
president  that  the  Democracts  "ask  him  to 
lead"— but  they  don't  follow  when  It  comes 
to  cutting  spending. 

Another  subterfuge  that  you  will  be  hear- 
ing about  as  the  spenders  resist  spending  re- 
ductions Involves  Social  Security.  In  recent 
years,  "cost-of-living"  payment  Increases  by 
Social  Security  rose  faster  than  the  actual 
cost  of  living  rose  for  retired  people.  Now 
with  Social  Security  proving  to  be  so  expen- 
sive, the  compromise  to  reduce  outgo  calls 
for  every  Social  Security  recipient  to  contin- 
ue getting  what  he  now  receives— without 
any  reduction  whatsoever— plus  a  2  percent 
upward  adjustment  against  inflation,  in- 
stead of  a  4  percent  Increase.  So  no  one 
should  be  taken  in  by  the  idea  that  Social 
Security  payments  are  going  to  be  cut.  They 
will  be  increased,  but  not  by  quite  so  much 
if  the  needed  compromise  passes. 

The  president  pointed  out  that  raising 
taxes  would  be  counterproductive,  resulting 
in  shrinking  the  economy  and  increasing 
unemplojrment  Instead  of  bringing  in  much 
more  money.  Conunendably.  he  promised  to 
veto  any  tax  increase. 

The  Immediate  need  Is  spending  reduc- 
tion. Mr.  Reagan  proposes  to  cut  spending, 
though  not  enough,  by  holding  down  in- 
creases for  necessary  programs  and  elimi- 
nating 17  programs  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  not  have  been  in  from  the  be- 
ginning and/or  can  surely  get  along  without 
now. 

Even  if  $52  billion  is  cut  from  the  antici- 
pated budget  deficit  of  more  than  four 
times  that  much  next  year.  It  won't  be 
enough.  But  the  spenders  don't  want  to  cut 
that  much. 

That's  why  President  Reagan  has  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  notify  their 
senators  and  representatives  by  telephone 
calls,  wires  and  mall  that  they  want  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  spending  reduction. 

Count  on  It:  Congress  won't  cut  enough 
even  if  we  demand  it.  But  if  we  don't  insist 
on  reduced  spending,  the  ill  effects  will 
quickly  multiply. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Apr.  25. 
1985] 

RxAOAH  Disnvxs  thx  Natioit's  Hxlt  Witb 
His  Dancrr-RxDOcnoif  Packaoi 

Among  any  President's  weapons  for 
swaying  public  opinion,  the  televised  ad- 
dress from  the  Oval  Office  Is  the  equivalent 
of  an  atomic  bomb.  In  putting  that  weapon 
to  use  Wednesday  night.  President  Reagan 
was  demonstrating  the  urgency  of  the  defi- 
cit-reduction package  put  together  by  the 
White  House  and  Senate  Republicans.  The 
President's  message  both  deserved  and 
needed  the  special  focus  he  gave  It. 

Prom  the  moment  the  deficit-reduction 
plan  was  unveiled,  however.  It  has  been 
sniped  at  by  the  Inheritors  of  the  very  phi- 
losophy that  has  helped  federal  spending 
spiral  out  of  control. 

Most  of  the  programs  the  President  wants 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  are  "nice"  programs. 
If  the  federal  Treasury  were  wallowing  in 
wealth,  they  would  deserve  preservation  be- 
cause someone  benefits  from  every  one  of 
them.  But  the  federal  Treasury  Is  not  wal- 
lowing In  wealth:  It  Is  deeply  In  hock.  Every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  America  has  an 
$8,000  share  In  a  natioiua  debt  of  $1.7  tril- 
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lion.  Pederal  spending  is  arranged,  more- 
over, in  a  way  that  assures  Its  growth,  even 
if  Congress  creates  no  new  programs  or  en- 
larges no  programs  already  in  existence. 

That's  why  lix.  Reagan  feels  the  only 
answer  Is  taking  a  fresh  look.  He  cited 
Amtrak  as  an  example.  Begun  as  an  experi- 
mental, two-year  program  14  years  ago,  It 
has  not  done  what  Its  creators  hoped  it 
would  do.  Nor  does  It  hold  any  promise  of 
doing  so.  Why,  then,  should  It  survive  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  sentimentalists  who  love— but 
rarely  use— railroads? 

So  it  goes  from  the  top  of  the  federal 
budget  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  put  forward  a  program 
that  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $300  billion 
in  three  years  and,  he  thinks  put  a  balanced 
budget  within  reach  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

Every  program  has  its  beneficiaries  and 
protectors,  who  will  fight  like  tigers  to  cut 
everything  but  their  favorite.  That's  why 
Bfr.  Reagan  has  gone  to  the  people.  He 
hopes  they  will  see  the  whole  picture— the 
picture  of  what  a  borrendously  unbalanced 
budget  can  mean  to  the  future  of  every 
American. 

Exhibit  2 

Social  Sicuutt  ahd  thi  Pxdkral  Buiwit 

The  financial  operations  of  social  security 
have  represented  a  component  of  the 
budget  of  every  administration  since  1969. 
Congress  adopted  a  similar  "unified"  ap- 
proach to  the  budget  In  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  for  setting  annual  spending  and  reve- 
nue goals  for  the  Ctovemment.  However, 
subsequent  controversy  over  whether  social 
security  was  being  cut  back  because  of  budg- 
etary pressures  prompted  Congress  to  pass  a 
measure  In  1983  that  will  remove  the  pro- 
gram from  the  formal  budget-making  proc- 
ess beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Although  social  security  was  excluded 
from  the  Pederal  budget  before  1969,  the 
program  has  affected  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Government  since  social  security 
taxes  were  first  levied  in  1937.  This  involve- 
ment arises  because  any  social  security 
taxes  not  needed  to  meet  the  Immediate 
costs  of  the  program  are  Invested  In  VS. 
Oovemment  securities. 

In  effect,  these  excess  receipts  are  loaned 
to  the  General  Pund  of  the  Treasury  and 
then  become  available  for  the  general  use  of 
the  Oovemment;  i.e.  to  increase  spending 
on  other  programs,  reduce  taxes,  or  reduce 
the  amount  the  Glovemment  must  borrow 
from  the  public  to  function.  When  social  se- 
curity tax  receipts  are  Insufficient  to  meet 
the  immediate  costs  of  the  program,  the 
Oovemment  repays  some  of  the  previous 
loans  It  received  so  that  the  program  can 
meet  Its  commitments.  If  the  Oovemment 
concurrently  Is  running  a  financial  surplus 
with  lU  other  activities,  It  can  use  the  sur- 
plus receipts  to  repay  the  social  security 
loans.  However,  if  it  Is  running  a  deficit  with 
lU  other  activities.  It  can  repay  the  social  se- 
curity loans  only  by  reducing  spending  on 
these  other  programs,  raising  taxes,  or  bor- 
rowing more  funds  from  the  public. 

What  this  means  Is  that  although  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  saying  that  social  se- 
curity wUl  be  removed  from  the  badget- 
maklng  process,  the  program  will  continue 
to  affect  the  financial  needs  of  the  Oovem- 
ment In  one  way  or  another  (except  In  those 
rare  Instances  when  Its  outlays  are  exactly 
matched  by  the  revenues  the  Oovemment 
receives  on  Its  behalf).  Removing  social  se- 
ciirity  from  the  budget  reflects  the  view 
that  overall  budgetary  limitations  should 


not  be  the  basis  for  altering  the  provisions 
of  the  program,  and  creates  procedural  hur- 
dles in  the  legislative  process  for  doing  so. 
However,  social  security  has,  and  very  likely 
will  continue,  to  influence  what  those  limi- 
tations are.  In  effect,  social  security  indi- 
rectly affects  the  amount  of  funds  the  Oov- 
emment nas  available  to  spend  or  must 
raise  through  taxes  or  public  borrowing  in 
order  to  function,  regardless  of  whatever 
formal  relatjonship  It  has  to  the  budget. 
SOCIAL  sccuamr  chkatss  "oovBumxirr" 

n COMX  AHD  OUTOO 

Over  the  years  people  frequently  have 
misunderstood  the  financial  relationship  of 
social  security  to  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 
Some  perceive  social  security  to  be  a  com- 
pletely separate  function  of  the  Oovem- 
ment that  makes  no  Impact  on  the  Pederal 
budget  and  the  Government's  borrowing 
needs.  They  view  the  Government  as  simply 
an  agent  administering  an  Insurance  policy. 
They  perceive  their  social  security  taxes  as 
flowing  into  special  accounts  kept  complete- 
ly separate  from  other  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  that  these  taxes  are  used  exclusive- 
ly to  meet  the  costs  of  the  program.  There- 
fore, they  do  not  understand  why  social  se- 
curity Is  brought  up  In  discussions  of  how  to 
resolve  Pederal  budget  problems. 

The  fact  is,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  program  is  incorporated  Into  the  official 
budget  totals,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
It  causes  are  Pederal  ones.  Social  security 
taxes  are  Pederal  taxes  authorized  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  benefit 
checks  are  disbursements  from  the  Treasury 
Department  authorized  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  program's  provisions  are 
not  like  those  of  an  insurance  contract.  As 
with  other  Pederal  social  programs.  Con- 
gress can  unilaterally  alter  social  security's 
financing  and  benefit  provisions,  if  it  deems 
it  necessary. 

TRZ  UHirm)  BUDGKT  DID  ROT  CHARQK  SOCIAL 
SKCURITT'S  BOOKKXrPIRG 

Those  who  know  that  social  security  was 
brought  into  the  official  Pederal  budget  In 
1969  often  mistakenly  beUeve  that  this 
somehow  merged  the  social  security  trust 
fimds  with  the  General  Pund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  that  this  in  tum  permitted  social 
security's  money  to  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Actually,  the  financial  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  which  account  for  trust  fund 
receipts  and  expenditures  separately  from 
other  Pederal  money,  were  not  altered  in 
any  way.  The  shift  to  a  unified  budget 
merely  Involved  a  new  method  of  portraying 
Pederal  receipU  and  expenditures.  The  Oov- 
emment'! bookkeeping  did  not  change.  Just 
the  way  it  was  "summarized." 

SOCIAL  BBCtTIUTT  CAR  AfTSCT  THB  AMODRT  TRI 
OOVOUntZRT  BORJIOWB  raOM  TRI  PTTBUC 

While  the  bookkeeping  for  social  security 
was  not  changed  by  unifying  the  budget, 
there  is  some  truth  to  the  perception  that 
Its  funds  are  commingled  with  the  General 
Pund.  However,  this  did  not  arise  from  uni- 
fying the  budget.  It  arose  through  the  in- 
vestment policy  adopted  at  the  Inception  of 
the  program.  Resources  not  needed  to  meet 
the  immediate  expenses  of  the  program  are 
invested  in  Pederal  securities.  The  money 
used  to  purchase  these  securities  Is  then  de- 
posited into  the  General  Fund  and  is  used 
to  help  meet  other  Immediate  Governmen- 
tal expenses.  In  effect,  a  loan  Is  made  from 
one  arm  of  the  Government  to  another. 
When  resources  are  later  needed  because 
social  security  revenues  are  Insufficient  to 


cover  the  immediate  costs  of  the  program, 
the  Treasury  Department  repays  the  loan 
by  redeeming  the  securities. 

The  trust  fund  accounts  have  shown  sur- 
pluses in  36  of  the  48  years  of  the  program's 
history,  but  not  all  of  the  Income  posted  to 
them  came  from  social  security  taxes  actual- 
ly received  by  the  Government.  Part  of  the 
income  came  from  transfers  from  the  Gen- 
eral Pund.  Interest  on  the  Pederal  securities 
credited  to  the  trust  funds.  The  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  social  security  taxes  as 
the  employer  of  military  and  other  person- 
nel covered  by  social  security,  and  viLrious 
other  credits  to  the  trust  funds  from  the 
General  Pund  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween what  actually  has  been  paid  into  the 
Government  In  social  security  taxes  and  the 
amounts  recorded  on  the  trust  fund  ledgers. 

These  other  postings  have  helped  main- 
tain a  favorable  balance  In  the  trust  fund 
accounts— which  stood  at  $20  billion  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  (not  counting  a 
$12.4  billion  loan  from  one  of  the  Medicare 
trust  funds)— but  they  have  not  been 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  Government. 

In  practice,  the  Oovemment  actually  has 
received  excess  social  security  taxes  In  only 
25  of  those  48  years,  most  of  which  occurred 
In  the  early  years  of  the  program.  During 
fiscal  years  1937  through  1957  social  securi- 
ty taxes  paid  to  the  Oovemment  (as  op- 
posed to  postings  to  the  trust  funds  from 
sources  within  the  Government)  consistent- 
ly exceeded  the  program's  expenditures.  By 
the  close  of  1957,  the  cumulative  total  of 
these  excess  receipts  was  $19  billion.  Howev- 
er, since  1957  social  security  taxes  paid  to 
the  Oovemment  have  exceeded  expendi- 
tures in  only  4  years,  and  have  been  less 
than  expenditures  in  every  year  from  1971 
through  1984.  Cimiulatlvely  since  1957  the 
program's  expenditures  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  social  security  taxes  paid  to  the 
Government  by  $103  blUlon,  more  than  half 
of  which  occurred  In  the  past  5  years  alone. 

In  40  of  the  48  years,  1937  through  1984, 
the  Oovemment  ran  budget  deficits,  and 
therefore  had  to  borrow  from  the  public  to 
sustain  itself.  Excess  social  security  taxes 
completely  offset  deficits  In  2  years  (one  oc- 
curred in  part  with  excess  Medicare  re- 
ceipts), and  partially  offset  them  In  17 
years.  Social  security  spending  in  excess  of 
taxes  received  for  the  program  deepened 
deficits  in  22  other  years.  Over  the  entire 
48-year  period  social  security  expenditures 
totalled  $1,645  trillion,  while  social  security 
taxes  paid  to  the  Government  totalled  only 
$1,563  trillion. 

Thus,  aggregate  expenditures  over  the 
history  of  the  program  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  taxes  received  by  the  Oovem- 
ment by  $83  billion.  In  other  words.  $83  bU- 
llon  of  the  program's  expenditures  were  not 
financed  with  social  security  taxes  actually 
received  by  the  Government.  This  amounts 
to  about  one  out  of  every  30  dollars  expend- 
ed for  the  program. 

In  effect,  while  a  favorable  balance  has 
been  maintained  between  social  security's 
income  and  outgo  when  viewed  from  trust 
fund  perspective,  this  has  been  accom- 
plished In  part  through  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  the  Government's  General 
Fund,  which  has  not  maintained  a  balance 
between  Its  Income  and  outgo. 

IXCKSS  RXCnPTS  IR  THl  rCTURX? 

Although  social  security  consistently  aug- 
mented budget  deficits  from  1971  through 
1984,  this  pattern  Is  expected  to  change  in 
the  next  few  years  because  of  a  projected 
expanding  economy  and  amendments  to  the 
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procrmm  enacted  In  1983  that  ralaed  socUl 
security  tax  recelpu  and  ctirbed  expendi- 
tures. The  situation  in  which  social  security 
spending  exceeded  taxes  the  Oovemment 
received  on  behalf  of  the  prosram  appears 
to  have  peaked  In  1M3.  when  spendiiig  ex- 
ceeded receipts  by  $23  billion.  In  1984  the 
shortfall  dropped  to  til  billion.  And  recent 
projections  show  that  social  security  taxes 
received  by  the  Ooveminent  could  closely 
match  the  program's  outxo  or  even  exceed  it 
in  1985  and  1988.  Based  on  Che  assumption 
that  the  economy  will  not  falter  in  the  near 
future,  the  same  projections  show  a  trend  of 
rapidly  growing  excen  receipU  beginning  in 
1987. 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  excess  recelpU 
will  arise?  In  part  this  depends  upon  favor- 
able economic  conditions,  since  the  projec- 
tions do  not  anticipate  an  economic  down- 
turn in  the  near  term.  However,  substantial 
social  security  tax  increases  for  1988  and 
1990  already  are  scheduled  In  law.  and  fa- 
vorable demographic  factors  already  are  in 
place.  The  Post  World  War  II  'baby-boom" 
generation  Is  reaching  Its  peak  productive 
years  while  the  "baby-trough"  generation  of 
the  1930s  is  about  to  enter  retirement. 

Therefore,  a  significant  recession  in  the 
next  few  years  could  eliminate  the  projected 
excess  receipts  In  the  near  term,  but.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  lowering  taxes  sched- 
uled for  the  future  (or  reallocating  them. 
for  Instance,  to  the  Medicare  program). 
excess  social  security  receipts  would  likely 
arise  early  in  the  next  decade  although  pos- 
sibly of  smaller  magnitudes  than  currently 
projected. 

coRCLnsion 

By  removing  social  security  from  the 
budget  process.  Congress  may  choose  not  to 
make  changes  to  the  program  In  determin- 
ing how  to  reach  certain  budgetary  goals, 
such  as  reducing  Federal  deficits  and  the 
public  borrowing  that  accompanies  them. 
However,  any  excess  revenues  the  Oovem- 
ment  collects  for  social  security  or  any 
shortfall  It  Incurs  will  Influence  how  much 
change  Is  required  in  the  taxing,  spending 
and  borrowing  policies  that  affect  the  other 
functions  of  the  Oovemment.  Thus,  social 
security  can  be  exempted  from  budget  cuts 
or  revenue  raising  actions,  but  not  from  af- 
fecting Government  finance. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  RQXiLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

B4rs.  HAWKINS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiBOLC], 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  srielding. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  interest- 
ing. We  have  had  a  debate  on  this 
issue  that  started  about  10:30  ajn. 
That  was  3  hours  ago.  and  we  have 
been  allowed  only  one  speaker  on  this 
side.  We  have  heard  a  lot  from  the 
other  side— a  lot  of  misinformation,  in 
my  view,  and  some  of  it  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  correct  in  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
package  before  us.  the  entire  package 
that  was  voted  on  last  night,  has  a 
very  bad  odor  to  it.  The  odor  is  so  bad 
that  the  majority  leader,  himself, 
came  in  here  today  and  took  the  floor 
to  begin  the  process  of  offering 
amendments  to  take  this  package 
apart.  I  think  that,  in  and  of  itself, 
says  a  lot.  It  shows  that  the  package 
lacks  the  support  that  It  properly 
ought  to  have. 

I  must  say  that  a  decision  to  change 
the  existing  practice  so  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  have  at  least  half  the 
time  on  amendments  to  debate  these 
issues  is  a  serious  error.  I  think  it  is  a 
misjudgment.  It  may  gain  some  very 
short-term  political  advantage,  but  it 
will  be  very  costly  in  the  long  run;  and 
I  am  not  sure  it  gains  anything  in  the 
short  run. 

The  Republican  Party  has  never 
liked  Social  Security.  Every  proposal 
to  cut  It  has  come  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle— from  the  President  when  he 
said  he  was  for  it.  from  the  President 
when  he  said  he  was  against  it,  when 
he  said  he  was  for  it  again,  and  now  he 
says  he  is  against  it  again.  Every  pro- 
posal to  cut  Social  Security  has  come 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  speaking  and  is  entitled  to 
be  heard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  We  have  fought  those 
cuts.  We  have  been  successful  in  fend- 
ing off  some  but  not  all. 

The  Reagan  administration,  since  it 
came  to  office,  has  cut  Social  Sectirity 
in  excess  of  $100  billion,  just  through 
the  year  1990.  So  there  have  been 
plenty  of  cuts  in  Social  Security 
coming  from  that  side  of  the  aisle  that 
have  been  enacted.  But  the  ones  in 
this  package  on  the  COLA  reductions 
directly  violate  the  promise  the  Presi- 
dent made  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, not  once  but  several  times. 

I  have  the  quotations  here,  and  I  can 
read  them,  but  I  will  give  you  two  that 
he  made,  not  before  the  election  when 
he  was  out  seeking  votes,  but  what  he 
said  after  the  election. 

On  January  9.  he  said: 

Social  Security  is  running  a  surplus.  Social 
Security  Is  not  a  part  of  the  deficit  program. 
It  is  totally  financed  by  a  payroll  tax,  and 


that  tax  is  totally  dedicated  to  that  one  pro- 
gram. 

On  Blarch  21,  these  are  national 
comments  he  made: 

Social  Security  is  running  on  a  surplus. 
And  it  is  totally  funded  by  a  tax  that  can 
only  be  used  for  that  purpose.  So.  when  we 
talk  about  Social  Security,  we  are  not  really 
getting  at  the  deficit  problem  at  all. 

Now  you  have  come  in  here  with  a 
proposal  to  cut  and  cut  deeply.  He  has 
broken  his  promise,  and  your  party 
has  broken  the  promise  that  was  made 
in  the  election.  We  have  held  your  feet 
to  the  fire  on  it,  and  I  am  glad  there 
are  at  least  two  renegades  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  willing  to  buck  the  party 
in  terms  of  its  official  position  on  this 
issue. 

Thece  has  been  a  lot  of  disinforma- 
tion and  misinformation  put  out  here 
today.  The  Social  Security  COLA  cuts 
that  you  are  proposing  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  for  the  average  Social  Secu- 
rity recipient  who  receives  about  $450 
a  month,  would  cut  the  buying  power 
of  their  benefits  by  19  a  month,  each 
month.  In  the  first  year.  In  the  second 
year,  you  propose  an  additional  cut  of 
$9  a  month.  So  when  you  put  the  first 
and  second  years  together,  they  will 
have  lost  $18  a  month  in  bujrlng 
power. 

Then  you  cut  them  again,  in  the 
third  year,  another  $9  a  month.  So 
over  the  3-year  period,  it  is  a  $27  a 
month  reduction  in  buying  power  for 
the  average  person  on  Social  Security, 
Just  In  terms  of  their  Social  Security 
benefits.  But  you  did  not  stop  there. 

You  decided  that  you  wanted  to  take 
more  out  of  their  hides  in  terms  of  in- 
creased costs  for  Medicare.  On  a 
monthly  basis  over  the  next  5  years  of 
schedule  of  increased  costs  for  senior 
citizens,  you  are  taking  away  another 
$33  a  month,  on  the  average,  from  the 
average  person  on  Social  Security. 
That  is  a  total  of  over  $60  a  month,  by 
the  time  these  cuts  are  phased  In.  that 
you  will  have  taken  away  from  where 
they  are  today. 

So  I  resent  it  when  anybody  plays 
games  with  the  numbers  and  says  you 
are  talking  about  an  increase.  You  are 
not  talking  about  an  increase;  you  are 
talking  about  a  decrease.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  a  lowering  of  their  standard 
of  living. 

The  numbers  show  that  about 
430,000  senior  citizens  will  be  driven 
below  the  poverty  line  and  into  pover- 
ty. Do  you  know  what  yoiu-  answer 
was  for  that  when  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion in  the  Budget  Committee,  when 
this  proposal  came  up  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle?  I  said,  "What  do 
you  propose  to  do  about  these  new 
poor?" 

Do  you  know  what  the  ansiwer  was? 
"Let  them  go  on  welfare."  That  is 
what  your  answer  is. 

In  fact,  you  h^e  even  put  some 
money  in  the  budget  for  when  they  go 
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on  welfare,  and  everything  that  goes 
with  that— the  demeaning  side  of 
going  on  welfare;  the  filing  of  papers, 
if  they  are  strong  enough  to  even 
figure  it  out.  Our  seniors  do  not  want 
to  be  on  welfare.  They  should  not 
have  to  be  on  welfare. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Republican 
Party  talk  until  they  are  blue  in  the 
face  about  the  fact  that  people  should 
get  off  welfare,  and  yet  here  you  pro- 
pose to  drive  people  into  welfare.  We 
are  talking  about  senior  citizens,  many 
of  them  extremely  elderly,  many  in 
poor  health,  many  alone,  with  extraor- 
dinary costs  for  medicines,  doctors, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind.  They 
are  frightened.  And  you  come  right 
back  In.  as  you  have  for  4  years,  to 
take  these  budget  cuts  out  of  their 
hides. 

There  is  no  justification  for  that. 
The  Social  Security  Fund  is  in  solid 
condition,  as  the  President  has  said. 
We  are  building  a  surplus,  and  that 
enlarges  into  the  future,  and  the 
system  is  sound  into  the  year  2045.  In 
fact,  that  action  was  taken  Just  2  years 
ago,  and  everybody  knows  it. 

Why  Is  this  raid  taking  place?  Why 
is  this  effort  being  made  to  cut  the 
standard  of  living  of  people  on  Social 
Security?  It  is  because  the  money  is 
wanted  for  other  things. 

Even  though  the  money  comes  into 
the  Social  Security  Fund,  President 
Reagan  can  borrow  that  money  and 
Caspar  Weinberger  can  borrow  that 
money;  and  they  can  take  it  into  other 
parts  of  the  Oovemment  where  they 
want  to  spend  it.  because  they  are  the 
biggest  spenders  of  all  time.  They 
have  doubled  the  national  debt  in  5 
years.  They  cannot  spend  the  money 
fast  enough  at  the  Pentagon,  with 
$600  toilet  seats  and  $9,000  coffee 
pots.  They  want  that  spending  binge 
to  goon. 

They  have  more  bloated  defense 
spend^  increases  In  this  budget  than 
even  the  Budget  Committee  Republi- 
cans wanted  in  the  first  place.  So  they 
have  to  raid  the  surplus  in  the  Social 
Security  Fund  in  order  to  borrow  it  to 
finance  the  bloated  spending  in  other 
areas  of  Government.  They  do  not 
want  to  tell  you  that  because  it  is  a 
painful  truth. 

I  hear  all  this  talk  about  compas- 
sion. If  you  had  any  compassion,  you 
would  not  be  proposing  this  cut.  To 
talk  about  telling  people  that  once  you 
have  cut  them  below  the  poverty  line 
the  answer  is  to  go  on  welfare,  there 
isn't  much  compassion  in  that.  I  guess 
that  is  the  Republican  definition  of 
compassion. 

The  people  on  Social  Security  who 
have  worked  a  lifetime  to  earn  these 
benefits  and  to  earn  some  small  meas- 
ure of  financial  security  In  old  age 
should  be  maintained  where  they  are. 
We  are  not  giving  them  an  extra  dime. 
The  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  to 
make  up  for  the  inflation  of  last  year. 


As  to  the  fact  that  their  living  stand- 
ard has  already  gone  down,  it  was  last 
year's  inflation  that  took  it  down. 

So  what  we  are  proposing  is  to  come 
along  with  the  normal  cost-of-living 
adjustment  and  put  that  bujrlng  power 
back  in,  because  they  need  it.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  stifflclent  as  it  is.  because  the 
cost  of  living  of  seniors  is  rising  faster 
than  that  of  other  groups  in  our  socie- 
ty. They  are  facing  higher  costs  of  pre- 
scriptions, higher  doctor  bills,  higher 
food  bills,  utility  bills,  higher  trans- 
portation bills.  It  is  everything  you 
can  imagine. 

I  have  letters  here,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  not  have  any.  I 
have  plenty,  and  I  can  read  them. 
They  are  si^ed  by  people  who  wrote 
them.  Hundreds  of  letters  describing 
the  condition  they  are  in.  They  are 
squeezed  today,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  the  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
That  is  why  the  promise  was  made 
during  the  election. 

The  hjrprocrisy  of  President  Reagan 
and  the  Republican  Party  to  run  in 
the  last  election  and  with  a  straight 
face  say  you  are  not  going  to  touch 
Social  Security,  no  cuts  in  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  then  to  come  in  here  last 
night  and  to  cut  it  and  cut  it  deeply, 
and  to  break  a  few  arms  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  process,  in  order  to 
get  a  50-to-49  vote— you  are  not  fool- 
ing anybody.  You  are  not  fooling  any- 
body. And  the  notion  that  you  are 
strong  because  you  try  to  limit  this 
debate,  and  refuse  to  give  us  equal 
time  to  debate,  that  is  not  a  sign  of 
strength  either. 

I  ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  2  addlUon- 
al  minutes  on  the  resolution  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  had  t>een  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Forgive  me.  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  will  be  brief  in  sum- 
ming up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Hx.  RIEOLE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  Just  want  to  respond 
briefly,  and  I  will  give  the  Senator  the 
floor  back. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Very  fine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  alwas^  interesting  to 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
because  he  has  never  met  a  Federal 
program  he  did  not  like,  particularly  if 
it  spent  money.  He  is  consistent.  His 
idea  is  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  defense 
spending,  and  cut  defense  spending, 
and  cut  defense  spending.  But  I  would 
guess  there  is  an  overall  feeling  in  this 
body  that  there  are  limits  on  how 
much  we  can  do  in  Just  that  one  area. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  one-third 
of  the  savings  in  this  $300  billion  pack- 


age are  from  the  defense  budget.  I 
would  also  remind  him  that  it  was 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  not 
a  Republican,  who  dreamed  up  the 
imlfied  budget,  so  that  the  overall 
budget  would  include  Social  Security. 
It  was  Richard  Nixon,  a  Republican— 
not  some  Democrat— who  advanced 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  idea  in 
the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  let  that  go  unnoticed. 

But  to  indicate  that  somehow  only  a 
former  Republican,  who  is  now  a  Dem- 
ocrat, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  can  be  concerned  about  the 
elderly  and  that  everybody  on  this 
side  somehow  wants  to  dump  on  the 
senior  citizens  I  think  is  a  bit  imf air. 
But  again,  that  is  within  certain  limits 
the  right  of  Members,  to  be  unfair. 
But  the  record  ought  to  indicate  that 
the  biggest  threat  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens is  a  decline  in  the  state  of  the 
economy.  We  can  all  point  the  finger 
of  blame  at  each  other,  but  in  the 
final  analjrsis  I  think  most  senior  citi- 
zens who  have  chUdren  and  grandchil- 
dren trying  to  get  in  the  work  force 
have  been  fairly  sympathetic  to  the 
view  that  we  ought  to  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

Second,  the  fact  that  you  could 
twrrow  money  out  of  the  trust  fund 
was  in  the  original  act.  That  was  pro- 
posed by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  That 
was  not  some  Republican  Initiative. 
That  was  way  back  in  1935.  So  I  do  not 
know  precisely  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  was  making,  but  I 
think  the  historical  record  ought  to  be 
clear. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  money  in 
the  trust  fund  will  make  it  even 
stronger.  I  know  there  is  some  nega- 
tive feeling  on  the  Democrat  side  be- 
cause they  did  not  get  to  offer  this 
amendment,  but  I  am  not  so  certain 
that  is  the  real  issue  with  the  people.  I 
think  the  real  issue  is  are  we  doing 
anything  other  than  arguing  with 
each  other  about  who  gets  credit  for 
what.  If  we  do  not  solve  the  deficit 
problem,  we  are  all  going  to  get  credit. 
We  are  going  to  get  credit  for  doing 
nothing,  we  are  going  to  get  credit  for 
higher  inflation,  we  are  going  to  get 
credit  for  higher  interest  rates,  we  are 
going  to  get  credit  for  higher  unem- 
ployment. There  will  be  all  kinds  of 
credit  There  may  be  more  than 
enough  credit  to  go  around. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
amendment.  We  can  argue  with  each 
other  about  who  feels  the  strongest 
about  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
the  workers,  or  the  farmers,  and  that 
is  all  legitimate  debate.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  the 
bigger  problem  is  how  do  we  reduce 
the  deficit— raise  taxes?  Take  it  all  out 
of  defense? 

Well,  yes,  we  have  taken  a  big  chunk 
out  of  defense.  But  I  hope  we  do  not 
go  back  to  the  tax  Increase  route.  That 
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has  been  tried  In  Michigan  without 
much  success.  There  have  been  a  few 
people  recalled  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan in  recent  years  because  of  their  at- 
titude on  taxes.  They  are  debating 
now  in  Michigan  whether  they  ought 
to  pass  a  resolution— a  petition  to  Con- 
gress—to have  a  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  finally  happened  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  do  know  they  brought  it  up 
Tuesday  in  Lansing.  Already  32  States 
demand  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
convention  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  because  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  enough  discipline  or  enough  will 
to  do  what  we  need  to  do  and  we  need 
that  as  reinforcement,  as  a  discipline 
that  we  ought  to  have,  whether  we  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  It  is  not  a 
partisan  thing.  So  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  those  who  have  a  different  view 
of  the  COLA'S.  I  hope  my  record  ref- 
lects fairly  substantial  support  in  this 
area,  but  I  have  to  believe  that  the 
problem  may  be  greater  than  trying  to 
protect  every  interest  group,  whether 
they  are  from  Kansas.  Michigan.  New 
York,  Florida,  wherever. 

If  we  fail  at  the  end  of  7  or  8  days, 
then  no  one  is  going  to  win.  We  would 
not  take  anything  away  from  anybody. 
Instead,  we  would  Just  let  the  interest 
rates  go  up,  inflation  go  up.  people  go 
out  of  work,  and  then  we  will  all  blame 
each  other  and  impose  some  protec- 
tionist legislation  which  will  make  us 
feel  good  and  hope  there  will  not  be  a 
recession  in  the  next  couple  years.  But 
in  any  event,  I  do  hope  that  when  we 
finish  we  will  try  to  keep  this  package 
together  as  much  as  we  can.  A  week 
from  now  we  may  have  put  it  aU  back 
together  like  Hiunpty-Dimipty. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  respectfully 
address  my  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  on  Just  one  detail.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  for  borrowing  money.  I  think  the 
majority  leader  meant  the  provision 
by  which  any  surplus  in  the  fund  is  in- 
vested in  Government  securities. 

May  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
only  two  persons  have  spoken  on  this 
side.  We  have  not  made  any  charges 
about  the  levels  of  concern  for  this 
system  by  the  party  opposite.  There 
have  been  persons  opposite  speaking 
against  this  amendment,  but  in  our 
view  this  is  the  majority  leader's 
amendment.  He  said  so.  And  from  my 
view,  it  is  a  vindication  of  the  position 
the  Democratic  Party  has  held  since 
that  day  on  May  22.  1981.  when  he  of- 
fered his  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  my  amendment.  He  asked  me.  very 
courteously,  to  cosponsor  it.  The 
amendments  said  that  the  system  was 
basically  sound,  that  we  would  not 
change  it  but  would  adjust  it.  Today, 
the  system  is  sound,  and  that  is  why 


he  is,  in  effect,  offering  this  amend- 
ment. The  majority  leader  technically 
did.  I  believe,  offer  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  yield  2  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  might  say  that  I  really  welcome 
the  majority  leader  Into  the  debate  on 
this  issue  because  it  is  interesting  that 
after  the  package  was  put  forward  last 
night  and  adopted  by  a  one-vote 
margin,  50  to  49.  the  majority  leader 
rises  on  the  floor  today  and  as  the 
very  first  order  of  business  with  re- 
spect to  amendments,  offers  this 
amendment  to  restore  the  COLA'S 
under  Social  Security. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  make  sense 
out  of  that  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  told  last  night  that  Social  Securi- 
ty needs  to  be  cut  and  should  be  cut, 
and  so  forth,  and  yet  we  are  seeing  an 
effort  here  to  offer  this  amendment, 
to  undo  one  cut  you  made  last  night. 

I  tell  you  why  the  amendment  is 
being  offered,  Mr.  President— because 
we  have  the  votes  to  carry  it.  We  have 
had  the  votes  to  carry  it  since  we  had 
the  fight  in  the  Budget  Committee. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  strongarm 
tactics  were  used  in  the  Republican 
process  down  at  the  White  House  to 
bend  people  into  shape  or  who  was 
part  of  that  deal  to  get  them  to  go 
along  with  the  Social  Security  reduc- 
tions, but  it  was  a  mistake. 

But  it  was  a  mistake,  and  you  are 
going  to  find  that  out  when  the  votes 
are  taken  today.  And  every  other  time 
you  have  tried  to  cut  Social  Security, 
you  have  foimd  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
But  you  do  not  seem  to  leam  from  it. 
You  seem  to  keep  wanting  to  go  back 
and  do  it  over  and  over  again. 

David  Stockman,  in  a  Fortune  maga- 
zine article  last  year,  said  this: 

As  for  Social  Security,  you  are  not  going 
to  take  the  checks  out  of  the  mall.  The  best 
you  can  do  Is  erode  their  purchasing  power 
by  capping  COLA's  below  the  Inflation  rate. 
But  capping  COLA'S  will  take  several  years 
to  have  a  significant  fiscal  effect. 

So  that  is  what  you  are  doing.  This 
is  the  Stockman  approach— take  it  out 
of  the  hides  of  the  seniors.  You  have 
done  it  any  number  of  times  before. 
But  the  heat  is  very  intense  because 
you  are  so  wrong  on  this  issue.  Despite 
all  the  pressure,  two  people  on  your 
side  have  had  the  strength  to  stand  up 
and  say  it  is  wrong. 

And  it  is  so  wrong  that  even  the  ma- 
jority leader  himself  has  had  to  come 
in  here  and  offer  the  amendment  as 
the  very  first  order  of  business.  I  take 
some  satisfaction  in  that  because  I 
think  it  shows  where  the  merits  of  this 
case  lie  as  the  votes  will  later  show. 

When  I  hear  talk  about  people 
saying  that  there  are  Just  a  few  politi- 
cians interested  in  this,  every  major 
senior  citizen's  organization  in  this 
country  lists  this  as  their  No.  1  priori- 
ty. The  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired   Persons    represent    18    million 


people— that  is  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  some  States.  I  might  say.  and 
some  by  Senators  who  have  spoken 
here  saying  there  is  no  one  really  in- 
terested in  this  other  than  a  handful 
of  politicians;  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens.  SOS.  and  any  number 
of  a  very  long,  large  list  of  other 
groups  have  said  it  is  absolutely  wrong 
to  take  and  squeeze  down  the  living 
standards  of  people  on  Social  Security. 

These  are  not  lavish  pajrments  to 
start  with.  They  are  very  modest  in 
most  cases.  When  you  go  out  and  start 
talking  to  someone  who  is  living  on 
$150  or  $160  a  month 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

We  have  people  out  there  today  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  payments  of 
maybe  |170  a  month.  $180  a  month. 
$220  a  month.  They  literally  do  not 
have  one  dime  left  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  spend  on  anything  other 
than  the  basic  necesilties  of  life  and 
many  are  doing  without  some  of  those. 
That  is  who  we  are  talking  about  tar- 
geting here  so  we  can  have  a  bigger 
surplus,  borrow  the  money,  send  it 
over  to  the  Pentagon  for  all  the  inflat- 
ed spending. 

It  is  wrong.  It  was  wrong  before  the 
election  when  the  President  made  his 
promise,  and  if  he  can  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  go  to  Bitburg.  he  can  keep  his 
promise  to  protect  the  senior  citizens. 
It  is  a  much  more  important  promise. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  promise  that  counts. 
The  one  with  respect  to  Bitburg  is  a 
mistaken  promise  that  should  be 
changed.  This  one  is  real,  and  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  And  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  the  courage  when  it  votes  shortly 
to  keep  that  promise  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens and  hold  Social  Security  intact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  there  are  a  couple 
of  proposals  floating  around  on  that 
side.  I  think  the  Chiles  proposal, 
which  has  a  number  of  cosponsors  on 
that  side,  has  a  Social  Security  freeze. 
The  Boilings  proposal  also  has  a 
Social  Security  freeze.  I  do  not  know 
why  all  the  remarks  are  addressed  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  remember  last 
year— I  do  not  know  the  actual  count- 
but  I  think  there  were  18  or  20  Sena- 
tors on  that  side  who  voted  for  a 
Social  Security  freeze,  the  so-called 
KGB  plan,  as  I  remember  it. 

So  I  Just  hope  in  all  this  self-right- 
eous rhetoric  that  we  understand  that 
there  are  some  Senators  on  both  sides 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Federal 
deficit  and  about  what  that  deficit 
might  do  to  senior  citizens  if  we  do  not 
attack  it. 

When  you  try  to  isolate  each  little 
piece  of  this  package,  there  is  no  way 
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you  are  going  to  put  everything  to- 
gether. Why  should  we  do  ansrthing  to 
the  American  farmer?  Why  not  put  ev- 
erything back  in  for  farmers  and  why 
not  put  everything  back  in  for  Amtrak 
and  everything  for  mass  transit,  be- 
cause you  can  make  the  same  argu- 
ment for  every  group  in  America. 

If  we  do  it  on  that  basi^— I  hope  that 
is  not  the  case— then  we  are  going  to 
fail.  And  then  maybe  2  years  from  now 
we  will  be  back  here  saying,  well,  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything,  too  late  to  cut 
spending,  too  late  to  raise  taxes  even  if 
we  wanted  to;  we  would  be  in  a  reces- 
sion. 

I  think  Senator  DoMDnci  may  have 
referred  earlier  to  the  headline  in  USA 
Today,  where  it  says:  "Latest  figures 
show  wobbly  1985  economy."  And  that 
has  been  repeated  in  nearly  every 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television.  So  we 
have  a  problem  over  there  on  the  hori- 
zon and  it  is  not  Just  those  under  65 
who  will  have  the  problem.  It  is  going 
to  affect  everyone. 

This  administration  has  reduced  in- 
flation. It  has  reduced  interest  rates. 
There  are  more  people  woiidng.  But 
the  one  area  in  which  I  think  we  have 
probably  been  a  little  short  is  trjrlng  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  deficit.  And  I  will 
accept  that. 

But,  hopefully,  we  will  all  be  work- 
ing together  here  after  a  few  days, 
most  of  us.  and  we  can  hammer  out 
some  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Minkowski]. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  sure  my  comments 
win  take  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  basically  to 
make  two  points,  that  is,  the  point  of 
the  debt  and  the  point  of  equity. 

In  discussing  the  budget  compromise 
and  amendments  offered  to  it.  what 
we  are  really  discussing  is  debt.  Adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  can  have  no 
other  res\ilt  than  compounding  the 
burden  that  we  are  leaving  to  those 
who  follow  us  on  this  floor  and  to  all 
other  Americans. 

Today,  there  is  beginning  to  be  some 
doubt  In  the  United  States  about  the 
economy  in  our  country  which,  of 
course,  is  the  most  dynamic  economy 
on  Earth.  The  question  really  is.  can 
we  continue  to  have  the  means  to 
repay  our  debts?  And  the  question 
today  is,  will  we  demonstrate  the  nec- 
essary character  needed  to  repay  our 
obligations? 

As  a  former  banker.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  were  to  have  ap- 
proved a  loan  to  a  borrower  when  the 
repayment  plan  was  really  nothing 
more  than  to  roll  the  debt  over  and 
hope  something  turns  up. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  President, 
today  about  this  debt  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  reducing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
our  deficit. 


It  is  no  secret  our  accumulated  debt 
is  over  $1.8  trillion.  The  interest  on 
that  debt  takes  18  cents  out  of  every 
dollar. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  reflect.  Mr. 
President,  that  next  year  the  interest 
on  the  debt  will  approach  or  surpass 
the  anticipated  deficit. 

One  does  not  have  to  project  too 
long  the  realities  of  Just  what  the  path 
ahead  is  strewn  with. 

Another  significant  thing  to  contem- 
plate is  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has 
become  a  debtor  nation  for  the  first 
time  in  65  years.  We  reflect  on  otir 
trade  problems,  the  trade  imbalance, 
and  recognize  that  for  the  first  time  in 
65  years  there  is  more  foreign  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States  than  there  is 
U.S.  ownership  overseas,  a  rather  in- 
teresting situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  certainly  would  spare  a 
worthy  group  of  citizens  the  pain  of 
reduced  protection  from  inflation  and 
it  might  on  its  merits  seem  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable end. 

However.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  impact  if  this  amendment  to 
protect  one  group  of  worthy  Ameri- 
cans is  adopted,  and  we  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  call  it  a 
killer  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  it  be  better  described  as  a 
series  of  killer  bee  amendments. 

The  equity  will  demand  that  other 
worthy  Americans  receive  the  same 
protection,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
group  of  Americans  more  worthy  than 
the  veterans  of  this  country.  It  is  in 
the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the  men 
and  women  who  answered  our  Nation's 
call  to  arms  that  allows  us  the  luxury 
of  standing  here  today  in  freedom  to 
debate  these  issues  and  reflect  on  our 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  con- 
sensus of  the  majority  of  the  veterans 
and  the  veterans'  organizations  that  I 
have  talked  to  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  an  equal  sacrifice  with  all  other 
Americans,  as  we  reflect  on  the  neces- 
sary steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  o\ir  defi- 
cits. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  floor  vote 
which  will  be  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  full  COLA  for 
Social  Security  recipients.  It  is  stated 
by  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
there  wlU  be  an  increase  in  our  coim- 
try's  debt  of  approximately  $2.9  billion 
in  fiscal  1986  and  $22  billion  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  figure  is  really  erroneous,  for 
should  the  amendment  be  adopted,  as 
I  indicated,  the  killer  bees  will  come 
forth  and  I  will  be  compelled  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

This  will  increase  the  debt  by  an- 
other $200  million  in  1986  and  over 
$1.6  billion  for  the  3-year  period. 


So.  my  esteemed  colleagues,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  with  this  amend- 
ment we  are  opening  up  the  door  to  a 
rather  enormous  increase  in  our  public 
obligations,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  other  Senators  who  have  other 
programs  which  will  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. 

So  I  would  reflect  that  if  this 
amendment  prevails,  equity  demands 
that  the  veterans  of  the  United  States 
receive  protection  at  least  as  effective 
as  those  they  serve. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  will  be  compelled,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  secxire  comparable  inflation 
protection  for  the  veterans'  benefits. 
Then,  Mr.  President,  and  only  then 
will  we  have  our  debt  and  equity,  too, 
which  is  as  the  case  should  be. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  yield  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  include  some  information  in 
the  record  at  this  point.  Just  to  make 
the  record  complete,  not  in  criticism  of 
anyone,  but  to  sort  of  get  this  issue 
back  in  perspective  and  get  it  out  of 
the  politics. 

On  May  2  of  1984,  we  had  a  vote  on 
the  so-called  KGB  plan,  the  Kasse- 
baum-Grassley-Biden  plan.  It  received 
33  votes  and  a  part  of  that  package 
was  a  Social  Security  freeze.  Senators 

BAUCUS.       BIDKH.      BtHQAMAK.      BORSH. 

Bumpers,  BtntoicK,  Dixoii.  Dodd. 
ExoR.  HoLLnrcs.  Ihouts,  Melchzr, 
MrrcHXLL.  Prozmibz.  Prtor,  Rah- 
DOLPH,  Sasser.  Tsohcas.  and  Zorucskt 
voted  for  that  package. 

And  I  do  not  say  it  critically,  because 
there  also  were  14  Republicans:  Aw- 
drkws.  Armstrong,  Evajts,  Grasslet, 
Hatfield,  Humphrey,  Jepsek.  Kasse- 

BAX7M,     KASTSH.     MaTTOTGLY.     NiCKLES. 

Presslkr,  Sncpsoif .  and  Specter. 

Again,  I  Just  wanted  to  get  the 
debate  back  into  the  real  world,  if 
there  is  a  real  world  around  here,  to 
indicate  that  there  is  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  COLA  modifications.  And 
that  support  exists  not  because  Mem- 
bers have  anything  in  for  senior  citi- 
zens. They  were  trying  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  The  KGB  plan  was  a  good 
plan.  Many  of  us  could  not  support  it 
at  that  time  because  we  were  working 
out  an  alternative  plan. 

Obviously  some  feel  very  strongly 
about  it.  But  of  the  four  budget  plans 
offered  last  suimmer  that  included 
COLA  changes.  59  Senators  voted 
"aye"  on  one  or  more.  That  is  59  Sena- 
tors out  of  100.  And  there  were  seven 
other  Senators  who  supported  the 
leadership  plan  with  no  COLA's  but 
supported  COLA  changes  at  other 
points.  That  is  a  total  of  66  Senators 
that  are  on  record  in  Just  last  year  in 
favor  of  some  action  on  COLA's. 
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So  I  would  hope  the  record  would  re- 
flect this  Is  not  sort  of  the  good  guys 
versus  the  bad  guys.  No  one  takes  any 
pleasure  in  doing  any  spending  re- 
straints or  freezes  or  whatever  to  try 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  That  is  not  even 
an  argument.  It  is  the  alternative  that 
frightens  many  of  us.  if  we  do  not  do 
anything  and  spending  goes  on  unre- 
strained and  nobody  makes  any  sacri- 
fice. And  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  focxis  on  this  issue. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  who  Just 
cannot  vote  for  the  2-2-2  plan  or  a 
COLA  freeze.  And  that  is  the  right 
they  have.  But  I  think  they  may  help 
at  least  make  a  record  that  indicates 
there  is  some  bipartisanship  on  this 
issue.  No  one  is  against  Social  Securi- 
ty, as  far  as  I  know.  Most  Members 
support  it.  Some  will  be  eligible  for  it. 
I  hope  that  the  debate  will  reflect 
that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  acluiowledge  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader  which  were 
temperate. 

Although  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  and  Florida  are  the 
authors  of  this  amendment,  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  majority  leader,  and 
in  our  view,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  be- 
grudge it.  it  is  an  indication  of  a  posi- 
tion we  held  on  this  for  4  years  on  this 
floor  and  In  which  he  Joined  us  almost 
invariably.  And  that  Is  why  it  is  going 
to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, our  No.  2  man  in  this  hierar- 
chy, such  as  can  be  said  to  exist  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York.  He  is  No.  1  in  the 
battle  for  protecting  Social  Security.  I 
applaud  all  that  he  has  done,  along 
with  Senator  Rieglk,  who  is  currently 
No.  2  or  shares  No.  1  on  that  issue.  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  with  them  and 
others. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
which  bears  a  false  Republican  label. 
If  we  had  truth  in  lending  in  the 
Senate,  it  would  bear  a  Democratic 
label.  This  amendment  constitutes  a 
move  by  a  number  of  Republicans  to 
repudiate  Ronald  Reagan  on  Social 
Sec\irity. 

In  proposing  a  cap  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA.  President  Reagan  has 
broken  not  only  one  but  two  promises. 

He  has  broken  his  promise  not  to 
touch  Social  Security. 

And  he  has  broken  his  promise  not 
to  call  for  a  tax  increase. 

The  COLA  cap  actually  constitutes  a 
2-percent  cut  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments which  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  are  entitled  to  by  law. 

That  2-percent  cut  in  money  which 
millions  of  people  expect,  are  entitled 
to  and  depend  upon  is— for  all  practi- 
cal purposes— a  2-percent  tax  increase. 


To  make  matters  still  worse.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  calls  this  an  increase  in 
benefits. 

We  have  a  truth-in-advertising  law. 

We  have  a  truth-tn-labeling  law  for 
commercial  products. 

We  desperately  need  a  tnith-in-la- 
beling  law  for  proposals  coming  from 
the  White  House. 

Double  speak  is  rapidly  becoming 
double  talk  and  double  cross. 

My  reference  to  broken  promises 
does  not  relate  Just  to  the  promises 
President  Reagan  made  during  his  re- 
election campaign. 

I  am  referring  also  to  the  fundamen- 
tal promises  made  to  American  work- 
ers that  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
would  not  be  manipulated  for  political 
purposes. 

I  am  referring  also  to  the  promises 
made  to  the  millions  of  individuals 
who  have  paid  into  the  Social  Security 
system  in  the  belief  that  adequate 
benefits  would  be  there  to  protect 
them  when  they  retired  or  became  dis- 
abled and  unable  to  continue  working. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  has 
been  playing  a  series  of  cruel  games 
with  Social  Security  recipients- 
making  and  breaking  promise  upon 
promise. 

First  we  had  a  cynical  shell  game. 
Social  Security  recipients  were  told 
Social  Security  would  never  be 
touched. 

Then  they  were  told  it  would  be  on 
the  bargaining  table  only  if  a  biparii- 
san  majority  of  Congress  asked  for  it. 

When  that  did  not  work,  the  White 
House  and  Republican  leadership 
came  up  with  a  new  plan  to  cut  Social 
Security  COLA's. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  the 
President  tell  the  American  people 
that  Social  Security  is  not  contribut- 
ing 1  dime  to  the  deficit  problem. 

But  then  Social  Secxirity  recipients 
have  been  told  that  they  have  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  the  COLA  to 
help  bring  down  the  deficit. 

Now,  elderly  and  disabled  Americans 
are  being  asked  to  play  in  a  new  na- 
tional lottery  game.  Under  the  rules  of 
this  game,  maybe  they  will  get  a  2-per- 
cent COLA;  maybe  more.  Tnist  us,  say 
the  Republicans. 

Finally,  along  with  the  shell  game  of 
"now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't,"  and 
the  take-a-chance  national  lottery,  we 
have  the  "Cruel  Hoax." 

That  is  the  one  where  Social  Securi- 
ty recipents  are  told  that  a  cut  of  2 
percent  in  the  COLA  that  the  law  re- 
quires they  receive  is  not  really  a  cut- 
it  is  an  Increase. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  stop  playing  these 
games,  whether  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  promises  made  to  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  renege  on  those  promises  In 
order  to  keep  feeding  an  already-bloat- 
ed defense  budget  and  allowing  major 


profitmaking    corporations    to    avoid 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  pas- 
sage of  the  White  House-Senate  Re- 
publican leadership  cut  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  will  throw  more  than  half 
a  million  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans below  the  poverty  line. 

Between  1981  and  1983,  Congress  cut 
Social  Security  by  massive  amounts. 
Together,  those  changes  enacted  in 
1981  and  1983  will  reduce  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  by  more  than  $100  billion 
through  the  1980'8.  The  White  House/ 
Senate  Republican  leadership  plan 
would  add  to  that  another  $22  billion 
in  Social  Security  benefit  reductions 
over  the  next  3  years. 

That  is  not  a  shared  sacrifice.  Social 
Security  recipients  and  their  depend- 
ents have  already  made  significant 
sacrifices.  They  have  already  paid 
their  dues. 

This  budget  provides  a  hefty  in- 
crease for  defense  while  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  would  get  a  hefty  de- 
crease. They  face  a  very  real  dollar 
loss  in  buying  power  if  their  benefits 
are  not  allowed  to  keep  up  with  the 
full  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  average  monthly  Social  Security 
benefit  is  $412  a  month.  How  much 
more  tightening  of  the  belt  are  we 
going  to  ask  from  Social  Security  re- 
cipients. 

If  this  hijacking  succeeds,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  COLA  raids  will  stop 
after  3  years?  Will  it  not  be  irresistible 
to  keep  a  successful  ploy  going?  Will 
there  not  be  a  major  effort  by  this  ad- 
ministration, as  the  Reagan  legacy,  to 
turn  this  temporary  disability  into  a 
permanent  crippling  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  and  thereby  enshrine 
forever  this  special  new  deficit-reduc- 
tion tax  on  Social  Security  recipients? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the 
White  House  and  Senate  Republican 
leadership  are  proposing— a  deficit-re- 
duction tax  on  elderly  and  disabled 
Social  Security  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  as  President  Reagan 
was  pointing  out  untU  very  recently. 
Social  Security  spending  is  not  causing 
the  Federal  deficit;  Social  Security  is 
running  at  a  substantial  surplus.  If  we 
start  raiding  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  now  to  offset  spending  in  other 
areas,  it  is  going  to  be  a  habit  that  will 
be  hard  to  break. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  games  that  are 
being  played  with  the  lives  and  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  millions  of  elder- 
ly and  disabled  Americans  who  rely 
upon  the  Social  Seciulty  system  for 
their  basic  survival. 

This  body  ought  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises that  have  been  made.  Common 
sense,  honor,  equity,  and  morality 
demand  no  less.  We  can  do  no  less. 

We  must  not  start  down  this  deadly 
road.  We  hold  a  sacred  truust  on  behalf 
on  all  those  who  have  paid  into  Social 
Seciulty. 


Let  us  do  the  honorable  thing.  Let 
us  not  breach  this  obligation. 

Simply  put,  let  us  keep  our  word  to 
the  American  people. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statements  concerning  the 
Social  Security  dilemma  we  are  now 
in.  Will  the  Senator  from  California 
cosponsor  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  have  before  the  body? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  I  wlU  not  co- 
sponsor  it,  but  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
remained  out  of  the  debate  on  Social 
Security,  but  I  have  found  that  I 
should  perhaps  dip  down  lightly  into 
it. 

I  want  to  say  how  much  I  respect 
and  regard  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  especially  Senator  Crakston, 
who  Just  spoke,  because,  indeed,  there 
is  a  proven  comity  and  accord  that  I 
have  had  with  that  remarkable  Sena- 
tor from  California  that  will  come 
again  here  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship. 
It  cannot  come  until  we  get  through 
this  debate,  which  is  tough  for  all  of 
us.  I  think  it  has  created  a  bit  of  ugli- 
ness. I  luiow  I  have  done  some  rather 
uncharacteristic  things  in  the  weeks 
past  that  were  not  comfortable  to  me. 
I  recognize  that. 

We  are  much  like  racehorses  who 
are  bred  to  race.  When  they  do  not 
race,  they  get  fractious  and  Jumpy. 

We  are  legislators  and  we  are  not 
legislating,  until  now.  Now  we  are 
starting.  We  legislated  a  little  on  the 
farm  bill,  but  now  we  are  finally  legis- 
lating again. 

Legislators  are  bred  to  legislate,  and 
when  they  do  not.  they  become  frac- 
tious. Jumpy,  and  irritable.  I  think  we 
have  seen  that.  We  have  seen  it  on  our 
side  with  ourselves.  We  see  it  on  the 
other  side  among  our  colleagues. 

Yet,  we  always  have  that  amazing 
faculty  to  Join  together  as  we  walk  out 
of  the  Chamber  or  see  each  other 
across  the  aisle:  "What  is  up  on  your 
side?  What  is  going  on?  How  do  we 
break  this?  What  will  we  do?" 

Thank  heavens  it  works  and  has 
always  worked. 

I  think  particularly  of  my  work  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  Someone 
will  write  me  a  letter  and  say,  "Good 
heavens,  don't  you  realize  he  is  up  for 
reelection?  You  should  not  say  any- 
thing about  Cranston." 

That  is  the  point.  We  do  not  need  a 
lot  more  of  that  in  this  place. 

I  have  worked  with  him.  I  have 
worked  with  him  in  the  Veterans'  Af- 


fairs Committee.  I  watched  the  two  of 
us,  with  a  lot  of  help  from  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  put  to  bed  a 
most  contentious  issue  of  our  day, 
agent  orange.  What  happened  to 
agent  orange?  That  was  resolved  by  a 
lot  of  th6ughtful,  bipartisan  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  a  vote  of  95 
to  zip  out  of  the  Senate.  It  went  to  the 
House  where  they  were  good  enough 
to  accept  most  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, and  we  accepted  some  of  theirs, 
and  it  was  resolved.  There  is  no  need 
to  fan  it  anymore,  to  press  oxygen  into 
the  soaring  flames  of  it. 

But  here  we  are  again  with  Social 
Security  and  the  President's  remarks— 
what  he  said  or  what  he  did  not  say. 

It  troubled  me  a  bit  during  the  cam- 
paign when  he  said  that  he  would  not 
have  tax  increases.  I  thought,  "Boy, 
that  is  going  to  set  aside  some  areas 
we  caimot  go  into."  But  in  the  book  of 
Presidential  speeches  you  will  fall  to 
find  a  single  word  about  cost-of-living 
allowances  in  Social  Security,  veterans 
benefits,  or  other  entitlements.  He 
said  he  would  not  be  part  of  anything 
which  would  take  away  Social  Security 
benefits.  He  did  not  say  anjrthing 
about  the  one  thing  that  continues  to 
Just  spring  out  of  the  woodwork  on  us 
on  all  sides,  and  that  is  cost-of-living 
adjustments— COLA'S. 

It  was  a  nice  idea.  It  was  a  nice  idea 
for  Wilbur  Mills  or  for  former  Presi- 
dents, or  whoever  did  it,  to  put 
COLA'S  into  the  system.  But  when  we 
did  it,  we  ruptured  the  whole  oper- 
ation. 

I  remember  practicing  law  in  Cody. 
WY.  during  that  period  of  time  when 
inflation  was  12  to  14  percent.  Clients 
would  nm  in  with  their  Social  Securi- 
ty check  and  say,  "Look  at  this  thing. 
It  has  gone  up  40  bucks.  Why  is  that?" 

I  would  say,  "Don't  ask  me.  I  am  Just 
practicing  law  in  Cody,  WY.  But  it 
sure  is  a  nice  thing." 

They  would  then  say,  "Well,  indeed 
it  is  a  nice  thing." 

However,  when  inflation  got  down  to 
3  or  4  percent,  all  of  the  people  who 
were  hooked  on  COLA's  asked  where 
their  8  percent  was.  We  said,  "We  did 
not  give  you  8  percent.  We  gave  you 
'cost  of  living'  based  on  Inflation." 

But  they  said,  "That  Is  not  enough. 
Give  us  8  percent.  We  deserve  8  per- 
cent. Just  because  inflation  is  3,  we 
should  have  8." 

They  got  hooked  on  that  pretty 
quickly. 

We  did  have  the  vote  then  on 
COLA'S.  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  was  instrumental  in  getting  that 
before  us.  The  vote  was  95  to  nothing. 
I  voting  with  it.  That  was  that.  It  was 
brought  to  the  floor  in  a  parliamenta- 
ry fashion— the  kind  of  parliamentary 
fashion  we  do  around  here  so  beautifl- 
cally.  It  is  within  the  rules,  as  yester- 
day's activity  was.  It  works.  That  is 
good,  and  the  issue  was  before  us. 

But  then  after  that  occurred,  we 
went  through  an  election  campaign 


and  people  got  burned.  The  issue  was 
used  to  bum  candidates.  It  was  a  hot 
coal  and  it  was  used. 

I  remember  the  series  of  ads,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  about  a  little  old  lady 
In  calico,  rather  tattered,  opening  her 
mailbox.  The  camera  was  in  the  other 
end  of  the  box.  As  she  reached  in 
there,  you  saw  her  twisted  face  and 
she  gasped  audibly,  "Where  is  my 
check?" 

Then  clutching  her  shriveled  bosom, 
she  fell  into  her  driveway  and  said, 
"My  check  was  taken  from  me  by 
'blank,  and  blank' "  was  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Republican  opponent 
in  that  particular  campaign  effort. 

That  was  a  doozie.  I  remember  that 
one.  That  was  certainly  a  classic  of  all 
campaign  ads. 

So  that  is  what  we  went  through 
and  there  was  great  concern  about 
that.  So  we  raised  the  Social  Security 
issue  fully  in  that  election,  in  1982.  to 
partisanship  in  its  highest— or  lowest 
form— whatever  people  like  to  think 
about  politics  and  politicians.  We 
know  what  we  have  done  and  we  know 
how  much  high  old  glee  we  get  out  of 
rolling  the  bomb  over  to  that  side  of 
the  aisle  on  Social  Security  and  rolling 
the  bomb  over  here  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  on  Social  Security,  and  we  love  it. 
It  Just  tickles  us  to  death. 

But  the  American  [>eople,  I  really  do 
believe,  and  I  have  alwajrs  felt  this,  are 
smarter  than  we  are.  They  are  smarter 
than  their  politicians,  or  else  this 
coimtry  would  not  have  been  here  for 
some  200  years  plus.  And  they  really 
are  able  to  discern  when  they  are 
being  Joshed  along— whether  it  is  on 
the  issues  of  Social  Security  or  veter- 
ans' benefits. 

Lord  sakes,  I  chaired  the  Veterans' 
Committee  and  I  believe  I  heard  from 
every  veteran— all  30  million  of  them. 
I  am  a  veteran  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
that.  I  served  our  country  for  2  years. 
I  do  not  remember  that  they  promised 
me  a  GI  bill;  I  do  not  remember  that 
they  promise  me  insurance  and  this 
and  that. 

If  you  bring  up  the  phrase  "veteran" 
any  more,  it  is  almost  as  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  disadvantaged  person. 
How  did  we  get  to  that  point  in  Amer- 
ica? That  offends  me.  It  ought  to 
offend  any  veterans. 

How  did  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we  talk  about  somebody  who  is  old, 
somebody  who  is  a  senior  citizen,  as 
somebody  who  is  foraging  in  the 
alleys?  Is  everybody  over  65  foraging 
in  the  alleys  of  America?  That  is  not 
what  is  happening.  Is  every  veteran 
disadvantaged  and  disenfranchised? 
That  is  not  what  is  happening. 

That  is  the  stuff  we  have  to  wade 
through  and  it  takes  thoughtful 
Democrats  and  Republicans  to  put  it 
back  together  after  somebody  grabs 
the  microphone  and  gets  everybody  all 
Juiced  up  with  a  remarkable  blend  of 
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hjrpe  &Dd  hoorah  and  (ear  and  guilt. 
That  is  what  makes  It  tough  in  this 
arena. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  we  are.  deal- 
ing with  a  remarkable  social  program 
spread  on  the  t>ooks  by  a  very  able 
Democratic  President  named  Pranldln 
Delano  Roosevelt  with  a  Democratic 
Congress.  It  was  called  an  Income  sup- 
plement program.  That  is  what  it  was 
called,  and  it  was  to  give  30  bucks  a 
month  to  take  care  of  a  guy  who  had 
been  pulled  apart  by  the  depression, 
ripped  apart  on  the  farm,  and  pushed 
around.  Thirty  bucks  a  month  of 
Income  supplement,  and  we  have 
taken  It  and  ballooned  it  and  nurtured 
It.  Now  It  is  America's  pension  pro- 
gram. 

If  you  go  up  to  a  guy  on  the  street 
and  say,  "Is  Social  Seouity  a  pension 
program?"  He  will  say,  "Tou  betcha.  It 
is  the  one  I  am  counting  on.  I  am  not 
counting  on  the  one  from  the  National 
Biscuit  Co..  where  I  worked  for  30 
years  and  get.  you  know,  $100  a 
month.  I  am  counting  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. That  Is  my  pension  prognun." 

That  is  sad  In  itself,  because  It  is  not 
a  pension  program.  It  is  not  actuarial- 
ly sound  ss  a  pension  program  and  it 
cannot  work  as  a  pension  progam.  be- 
cause there  is  no  real  relationship  be- 
tween what  you  put  in  and  what  you 
get  out.  How  curious.  But  there  we 
are. 

We  have  a  situation  now  where.  If 
you  are  a  single  person,  you  get  all  of 
your  contribution  back  in  the  first  3H 
years  of  the  benefit  period.  No  one  will 
challenge  that  fact.  If  you  are  a  couple 
you  get  all  of  your  contributions  and 
your  employer's  back,  in  less  than  6 
years. 

When  we  put  the  plan  together  and 
when  the  remarkable  President  Roose- 
velt put  it  together — and  he  was  and 
he  did— we  knew  that  people  were 
living  2  or  3  years  beyond  their  retire- 
ment. Now  we  have  life  expectancies 
which  go  10  and  15  and  17  years  out 
beyond  the  age  of  retirement.  That 
system  cannot  continue  to  work.  You 
can  talk  alx>ut  It  all  you  want  and  we 
will  for  years  to  come,  but  it  cannot 
work  when  people  are  receiving  out  of 
the  sjrstem  five  times  their  contribu- 
tion. That  happens  more  extraordlnar- 
Uy  frequently  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed.  You  can  run  it  on  a  comput- 
er and  get  into  it  all  you  want  and  it 
will  emphasize  this  issue. 

Then  we  may  have  to  deal  with  a 
means-test  issue  on  the  program.  We 
get  terribly  worked  up  on  the  means- 
test  issue.  We  say,  "But  in  Social  Secu- 
rity, we  cannot  repose  that.  You  pay  it 
In:  you  should  get  it  out."  I  say  you 
should  get  it  out.  but  I  say:  Why  not 
put  something;  on  the  books  that  gives 
a  guy  !ui  option  to  cash  himself  In. 
take  his  compound  interest,  and  step 
out  of  the  system.  You  cannot  do  that 
now  if  you  are  a  person  of  means  and 
wish  to  give  up  benefits  under  the 


Social  Security  system.  You  practical- 
ly have  to  fight  the  Social  Security 
district  office  person  In  your  home- 
town to  get  that  done— and  then  you 
can't. 

So  here  we  are  in  this  situation 
where  we  do  this  to  each  other  on  this 
most  extraordinary  issue.  I  do  not 
know  where  all  that  is  going  to  end.  It 
seems  to  me  it  will  end  in  advertise- 
ments in  the  next  campaign,  newspa- 
per and  electronic,  about  who  did 
what  to  Social  Security.  But  there  will 
be  enough  votes  held  so  that  every- 
body can  nail  everybody  else.  Elvery- 
body  will  be  able  to  nail  everybody  at 
least  once,  and  say,  "But  wait  a 
minute;  on  May  1,  you  voted  so-and- 
so." 

"Yes.  but  on  lifay  2.  I  got  off  the 
hook;  on  May  3,  I  got  back  on  the 
hook;  and  on  May  4.  I  got  the  hook 
right  in  me." 

That  is  what  everybody  will  be  able 
to  do,  to  use  votes  or  misvise  votes 
during  next  year's  campaign  activity. 

I  guess  I  shall  wind  down  and  say.  If 
you  are  considering  the  United  States 
of  America  as  your  bank,  then  file  a 
net  worth  statement  as  you  do  at  your 
bank.  That  seems  eminently  reasona- 
ble to  me.  but  I  know  that  is  also 
rather  shocking.  It  means  If  you  are 
going  to  use  the  assets  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  your  own  purposes  re- 
gardless of  your  Income,  then  file  a 
net  worth  statement.  If  that  is  your 
banking  window,  then  do  what  you  do 
at  your  banking  window:  Fill  it  out. 
list  assets,  liabilities,  debts,  notes  re- 
ceivable, payments  receivable,  or 
whether  your  son  bought  the  house 
you  have  lived  in— and  you  lived  In  it 
for  40  years— but  he  took  it  over  so 
you  could  retain  or  qualify  for  some 
kind  of  benefits  under  the  existing  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States. 

I  used  to  have  people  come  to  me— 
Yes.  I  know  this  is  shocking— but  If  we 
get  to  tell  horror  stories  on  one  side  of 
the  issue  or  the  aisle,  then  we  get  to 
tell  them  on  the  other.  This  Is  the 
story  of  the  family  gathering  there, 
with  you  as  their  attorney,  and  saying, 
"We  would  like  to  put  mother's  house 
In  Frieda's  name." 

I  say.  "What  for?"  And  that  is  a  ter- 
rible question  for  an  attorney  to  ask  a 
client. 

"Well,  if  we  do  that,  then  she  will  be 
eligible  for  this  benefit  and  this  bene- 
fit and  this  benefit." 

I  say.  "Why  don't  you  go  somewhere 
else  and  get  that  done?"  Because  that 
is  my  idea  of  glnunlcklng  the  system. 

There  is  plenty  of  glmmlcklng  that 
goes  on  in  America  today.  We  are 
aware  of  that  because  we  are  always 
trying  to  correct  something  around 
here  that  was  a  good  idea  when  it 
started,  but  may  no  longer  be  so.  Then 
the  mall  room  breaks  down  because  we 
run  into  people  who  try  to  do  it  hon- 
estly—and there  are  more  people  who 


try  to  do  it  honestly  than  there  are 
people  trying  to  do  the  tricks. 

I  ran  for  public  office  In  November 
1984.  I  went  to  the  senior  citizens 
groups  and  I  said.  "You  know,  I  can't 
go  in  there  Just  to  do  anything  you 
want  to  with  Social  Security.  I  think 
we  have  some  serious  problems  with 
Social  Security.  I  think  it's  not  actu- 
arially sound.  I  am  not  going  to  terrify 
you  or  curry  the  vote  of  the  30-year- 
olds  so  they  will  rise  up  against  the  70- 
year-olds— although  I  think  that  may 
come.  There  are  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — and  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — who  have  made  some  very  Inter- 
esting comments  about  that  situa- 
tion—where the  2S-year-old  says, 
"There  is  nothing  in  Social  Security 
for  me  when  I  get  to  be  70."  That  Is  a 
cynical  approach.  So  they  say,  "Why 
is  It  that  that  guy,  who  is  now  in  his 
70th  year  of  life,  who  paid  In  and  has 
obtained  every  bit  of  his  contribution 
out  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  benefit 
period,  and  Is  still  pulling  in  pay- 
ments—Why should  that  be?" 

Indeed,  it  is  a  good  question:  Why 
should  that  be? 

We  Imow  also  of  those  who  sit  down 
at  a  family  gathering  and  say  to  the 
spouse,  "Why  don't  you  go  to  work 
and  work  for  40  quarters  and  you  will 
be  in  the  system?  You  will  be  right  in 
there  with  me." 

They  do  that.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  Those  are  the  things 
that  occur. 

I  made  this  terrible  proposal— or  per- 
haps it  was  a  commentary— I  would 
sUte  to  these  folks  that  I  felt  the 
Social  Security  system  was  In  disarray. 
They  would  kind  of  gasp  and  choke  a 
little,  and  then  I  would  describe  to 
them  why  I  felt  that,  because  all  of 
them  understand  fairness. 

I  tell  you  what  you  could  do.  It 
would  be  rather  dramatic— certainly 
political  suicide— but  you  could  review 
all  of  the  remarkable  pension  plans  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  take  the 
creme  de  la  creme,  the  Cadillacs  of 
pension  plans,  and  put  one  together 
that  was  really  the  greatest  one  of  all. 
sweeten  it  10  percent,  call  it  the  Social 
Security  system  and,  then  for  heaven's 
sakes,  you  would  get  back  to  some 
semblance  of  the  proposition  that 
what  you  pay  In  is  related  to  what  you 
get  out. 

This  is  where  system  breaks  down.  It 
is  called  something  we  still  under- 
stand—fairness. 

Now,  that  Is  where  we  are  with 
Social  Security.  But  until  we  get  some 
semblance  of  equity  between  what  you 
contribute  in  relation  to  what  you  re- 
ceive, we  are  going  to  continue  parti- 
san blasting  which  wlU  continue  to 
take  place,  and  we  are  part  of  it.  I  am 
part  of  it.  We  seem  to  get  great  glee 
out  of  it.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not 
used  that  on  an  opponent,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  fortunate  that  it  has 


not  been  used  since.  I  admire  you  all 
greatly  when  you  consider  some  of  the 
constituencies  that  you  have. 

One  morning  you  are  meeting  in  a 
room  with  200  people  on  one  side  of 
the  issue— and  I  might  have  two  from 
Wyoming  who  come  to  see  me  on  the 
issue— and  they  say,  "You  know,  if  you 
don't  go  for  us.  Senator,  we  are  going 
to  make  it  rough  on  you  in  the  next 
campaign."  And  that  afternoon,  you 
meet  with  a  group  on  the  other  side 
who  say.  "You  luiow.  Senator,  unless 
you  come  aboard  here,  we  are  going  to 
rough  you  up  in  the  next  campaign." 
And  then,  no  wonder  a  Senator  comes 
to  the  leadership  and  says.  "Would 
you  put  that  baby  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pile,  would  you  put  a  rifle  on  that 
thing.  I  have  a  hold  on  it— no,  let  me 
put  a  triple  hold  on  it  because  I  can't 
win.  Either  way  I  am  in  shreds  on  that 
one." 

At  least  that  is  one  reason  we  stum- 
ble along.  We  have  heard  from  various 
business  groups  which  said  they  fa- 
vored the  package,  everything  that 
was  in  it.  cost-of-living  modifications 
and  all.  Then  you  heard  Senator  Muh- 
KOWSKi  speak  with  great  clarity  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  with  the  vet- 
erans groups  if  you  pass  this  proposal 
to  Increase  the  Social  Security  COLA. 
You  will  have  to  include  the  veterans 
in  the  next  go  around.  There  Is  no  way 
they  can  be  left  out.  They  were  willing 
to  swallow  hard— the  Legion,  the 
VFW,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans—when we  proposed  to  modify  the 
full  COLA.  They  said,  "OK.  we  will  do 
that  if  everybody  is  In  it— if  It  is  across 
the  board."  Well,  they  cannot  stay 
aboard  if  you  let  this  one  go  through; 
then  you  are  into  the  big  bucks  again, 
right  out  where  we  were  before. 

So  the  real  issue  before  us  Is  how  do 
you  maintain  a  sound  Social  Security 
System,  how  can  we  afford  that  pro- 
gram without  getting  the  General 
Treasury  funds  fully  into  It.  and  how 
do  we  keep  our  promise  to  those  who 
have  participated  and  are  participat- 
ing in  the  Social  Security  Program? 
How  do  we  do  that?  We  are  never 
going  to  get  that  done  honestly  if  we 
Just  use  it  as  a  partisan  tool  to  see  who 
can  do  a  number  on  the  Republicans 
or  the  Democrats.  That  is  our  deepest 
problem. 

The  interest  groups  remain  a  factor 
in  this  debate.  I  sent  my  5  bucks  off,  I 
want  you  to  know,  to  the  AARP,  and  I 
am  now  a  member.  I  fit  the  age  re- 
quirement, and  I  am  a  member  now  of 
the  AARP.  With  that  $5,  I  have  re- 
ceived more  remarkable  things  in  the 
mail— ads  for  various  elixirs  and  de- 
vices. Curious  things  I  have  received 
from  being  on  that  mailing  list.  Never- 
theless, a  large  part  of  that  mall  con- 
sists of  advice  on  how  we  can  assure 
that  we  get  more  out  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System,  on  how  we  can  assure 
that  we  are  not  hindered  in  any  way- 
regardless  of  Income  or  net  worth— 


from  doing  this,  or  how  we  can  seek 
tax  treatment  which  wlU  be  to  this  ad- 
vantage or  that  advantage. 

That  is  the  way  it  is.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  said  there 
were  18  million  people  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  AARP.  They  are  formida- 
ble, I  can  tell  you  that.  Reading  their 
material  makes  me  know  they  are  ever 
more  formidable. 

But  in  the  process  they  lose  track  of 
the  t>aslc  truth  of  this  whole  issue- 
that  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  not 
Just  senior  citizens.  Is  to  have  a  stable 
economy. 

There  is  something  that  gives  me 
the  most  naive  hope  in  this  entire 
debate— and  I  have  always  existed  on 
hope,  being  a  rather  spirited  person.  I 
enjoy  that— it  is  better  than  the  alter- 
native. That  is  at  least  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  without 
exception  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  are 
talking  about  getting  to  a  $50  billion 
to  $60  billion  first-year  reduction  In 
the  deficit,  and.  in  the  outyears,  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  take  us  further  In  several  pro- 
grams than  the  leadership  proposal. 
Eighteen  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
voted  to  reduce  Social  Security 
COLA'S  last  year. 

I  think  that  is  tremendous.  That  is 
why  I  know  we  are  going  to  get  there. 
I  do  not  know  when  or  what  it  is  going 
to  be.  I  refer  to  it  In  the  final  stroke  as 
the  "Llmburger  baU;"  it  will  aU  be 
wadded  into  one  great  ball  and  it  will 
have  a  terrible  odor.  And  we  will  all 
then  say,  "Lord  sakes,  I  got  in  all  my 
shots.  I  tried  to  pull  this  out  or  put  it 
In.  and  I'm  going  to  hold  my  nose  and 
vote  for  that  unbelievable,  abysmal, 
amorphous  bunch  of  stuff." 

That  Is  what  I  see  coming  because 
we  are  all  saying  basically  the  same 
thing— that  the  deficit  is  a  really 
tough  issue. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
figures  might  not  be  right.  Oiu*  figures 
may  be  wrong.  But  the  Issue  is  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  senior 
citizens,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
the  United  States  is  to  have  a  stable 
economy.  I  think  Democrats  are  ready 
to  do  that  and  Republicans  are  ready 
to  do  that,  and  we  will  do  that.  That 
will  happen  in  these  next  days  and 
hours  only  if  we  can  wade  through  the 
great  piles  of  fibrous  waste  extract 
from  the  male  bovine  member  of  the 
quadrupeds. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
Just  two  points  in  response  to  his  very 
thoughtful  statement. 

First,  Social  Security  was  not  begun 
as  an  Income  Supplement  Program.  At 


the  time  It  was  established  there  were 
almost  no  private  pensions  in  exist- 
ence. It  has  become  an  Income  Supple- 
ment Program. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
President's  statement  about  Social  Se- 
curity which  he  made  on  October  7.  2 
days  later  Mr.  Speakes,  who  is  his 
spokesman,  said  there  would  be  no 
tampering  with  COLA's;  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  commitment, 
and  he  said,  again  I  quote,  "The  law  Is 
the  law." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
have  a  long  discussion,  but  I  will  not. 
alx>ut  the  principle  of  social  insurance, 
which  is  that  a  person  gets  what  has 
been  contracted  for  regardless  of 
merit,  regardless  of  condition.  That  Is 
why  It  Is  called  Insurance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Bosc'HwiTz]  be  designated 
the  manager  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming on  his  thoughtful  and  temperate 
remarks.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  he 
said  on  Social  Seciu-ity,  but  I  admire 
his  approach  to  the  tensions  within 
this  body  over  the  Issues  that  confront 
us. 

I  am  afraid  that  before  the  50  hours 
allotted  to  us  to  deal  with  this  matter 
has  elapsed,  there  will  be  some  rather 
Intemperate  remarks  mxule  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  tempers  rise  over 
the  issues  confronting  us. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  the  way  he 
and  I  have  worked  together  very  fre- 
quently In  the  Veterans'  Committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor  and  elsewhere 
on  issues  with  which  we  have  been 
grappling,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  him. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  with  him 
some  of  the  circumstances  that  we  to- 
gether and  other  Senators  face.  Often, 
someone  puts  in  a  quorum  call  for  the 
purpose  of  having  such  a  discussion, 
not  on  the  Rscord  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
not  do  that,  because  others  wish  to 
speak;  but  I  should  now  like  to  chat 
with  my  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  nilnolB  [Mr.  SncoH]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  should  like  to 
Join  my  colleague  from  California. 
Senator  Simpsoh,  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  does  bring 
a  thoughtful  perspective  to  things. 
While  I  differ  with  his  conclusion  on 
this  amendment,  I  appreciate  that 
kind  of  thoughtful  rationale. 
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I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  big  picture  because  that  ob- 
viously Is  related  to  the  amendment 
we  are  confronted  with  right  now. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [B4r. 
DoMBnci],  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect, this  morning  talked  about  the 
need  for  balancing  the  budget,  getting 
that  deficit  down,  and  he  is  aboolutely 
rlsht  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
clearly  have  to  do  something.  We  are 
spending  an  increasing  percentage  of 
our  tax  dollar  on  interest  rather  than 
goods  and  services;  and  whether  you 
are  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  con- 
servative or  liberal,  that  is  not  a  ra- 
tional way  to  run  the  Oovemment. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will 
spend  approximately  $181  blUlon  gross 
payment  on  Interest.  Another  way  of 
putting  that  in  perspective  ts  that  we 
will  spend  11  times  as  much  on  Inter- 
est as  we  will  spend  on  all  the  educa- 
tion programs  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try—student loans,  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped, title  I.  all  the  education  pro- 
gram combined.  So  we  have  to  move 
on  something. 

I  think  there  are  alternatives,  with- 
out doing  it  on  the  backs  of  those  who 
are  not  the  most  fortunate  in  our  soci- 
ety—our senior  citizens. 

The  preference  I  have  as  of  right 
now— there  are  about  three  or  four 
programs  floating  around  that  I  know 
of  as  alternatives  to  the  Dole  amend- 
ment, and  I  may  end  up  voting  for  all 
four,  I  am  not  sure— is  the  HoUings 
amendment,  which  has  some  support 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  the  COLA'S  into 
that.  But  that  amendment  reduces 
that  deficit  appreciably  more  than 
does  the  Dole  amendment,  which  was 
approved  by  a  precarious  one  vote  yes- 
terday. 

The  real  question  is.  where  do  we  go 
from  here?  There  are  areas  where, 
over  a  period  of  time,  we  can  reduce 
some  of  these  excessive  expenditures. 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment, 
when  we  get  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization,  to  require  that 
those  who  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  January  1.  1986,  have  to  serve  25 
years,  rather  than  20  years,  before 
they  can  retire,  and  in  that  area  we 
not  compound  the  cost-of-living  In- 
crease. Give  the  full  COLA  but  not 
compoiuid  it.  That  amendment  alone 
will  save  many  billions  of  dollars  over 
a  period  of  years. 

The  real  question  we  face  here  Is 
this:  is  the  cause  of  our  difficulty 
those  who  are  recipients  of  Social  Se- 
curltjr?  I  think  we  all  know  that  Is  not 
the  cause. 

The  second  question  is  this:  Are  we 
so  desperate  for  funds  to  balance  the 
budget  or  to  move  toward  balancing— 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  balanc- 
ing—are we  so  desperate  for  funds  in 
order  to  move  toward  balancing  that 
we  have  to  Impose  this  penalty  on 


senior  dtteens?  Are  other  options 
available? 

The  answer  is  clearly  that  there  are 
a  host  of  other  options  available,  some 
of  which  I  would  like,  some  of  which  I 
would  not  like.  But  we  do  not  need  to 
take  this  out  of  the  hide  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

So  I  will  Join  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment I  think  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

I  t>elleve  we  have  to  compensate  in 
other  ways  for  this  loss  of  revenue. 
There  are  better  ways  of  getting  this 
revenue  than  the  way  suggested  by 
the  unamended  budget  that  was 
adopted  yesterday.  So  I  will  support 
this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLOWATn).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  resolution  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  like  to 
put  his  amendment  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Some  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  characterized  Mem- 
t>ers  on  my  side  as  opposing  Social  Se- 
curity. I  feel  that  these  statements  are 
grossly  Irresponsible. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  just  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  indicating  his 
support  for  the  amendment.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  I  think  It 
will  be  a  mistake.  If  an  amendment  Is 
offered  by  a  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  restore  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  I  intend  to  support 
it.  because  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Last  year,  I  indicated  that  I  would 
not  vote  to  reduce  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
that  promise. 

How  is  It  that  yesterday  Senator 
Hawkihs  and  I  voted  to  support  the 
budget  compromise  hammered  out  by 
the  Senate  leadership  and  the  White 
House?  Simply  because  we  have  to  get 
on  to  the  business  of  reducing  the  def- 
icit. Though  I  insisted  on  free  and 
open  debate  on  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  COLA.  Now  the  issue  Is 
before  us  for  consideration. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
correct  in  saying  that  we  should  find 
another  way  to  reduce  deficits  other 
than  through  a  COLA  reduction.  Let 
us  not  say  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  against  Social  Secvirity.  That  is  not 
true. 

Some  Members  have  said  that  the 
pending  amendment  was  offered  on 
this  side  because  of  some  crass  politi- 
cal reason.  No!  I  feared  that  this 
amendment  may  be  closed  out  of 
debate  and  may  be  subject  to  a  proce- 
dural enciunbrance.  This  was  a  real 


threat.  So 'I  obtained  a  commitment  to 
have  the  COLA  restoration  amend- 
ment up  first.  I  made  this  clear  before 
my  vote  on  the  package  last  evening. 
The  President,  Senator  Dolb.  and 
Democrats  understood  my  position. 

With  respect  to  arm  twisting,  there 
was  no  arm  twisting.  I  would  have 
liked  them  to  drop  the  COLA  cut  from 
the  package,  t>ecause  it  is  not  going  to 
survive  in  the  House.  Maybe  practicali- 
ty is  something  Senators  are  not  sup- 
posed to  go  into.  I  wonder  why  we  are 
going  through  this  exercise.  If  you 
know  something  Is  not  going  to  pass  in 
the  Senate,  is  there  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  it  passing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Why  torture  the  American  public 
and  30  million  senior  citizens  who  will 
be  terrified  for  a  short  time  wondering 
about  the  fate  of  Social  Security. 

I  have  raised  this  point  to  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  the  administration, 
and  to  the  President.  I  cannot  have 
made  it  any  clearer. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  things 
that  I  think  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CRAifSTOif  ]  touched  on.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Sihpsor] 
indicated,  the  nature  In  which  the 
business  of  politics  is  conducted,  that  I 
insisted  that  we  be  given  this  opportu- 
nity to  get  free  and  open  debate  on 
this  vital  amendment.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

I  suggest  if  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  were  placed  In  a 
similar  position  and  had  a  similar 
view,  they  would  seek  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
understood. 

Now.  let  us  get  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment.  Are  we  keeping  faith  with 
a  commitment  not  to  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity If  we  vote  for  the  2-2-2  proposal?  I 
think  we  are  abrogating  commitment 
that  we  made.  We  can  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify it  and  say  times  are  difficult.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  I  believe  we 
made  a  covenant  at  least  In  the  near 
future  stating  that  would  not  be  the 
area  that  we  would  look  to  make  defi- 
cit reduction. 

I  think  there  are  areas  to  get  budget 
savings.  I  think  it  is  long  overdue  that 
we  have  a  minimum  corporate  tax. 
This  will  raise  significant  revenues. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  unconscion- 
able to  have  major  corporations  that 
earn  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  and 
not  pay  1  penny  in  taxes.  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  an  effort,  whether  it  be 
from  the  Democratic  side  or  the  Re- 
publican side,  to  address  that  inequity 
and  use  those  funds  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

So  maybe  we  should  have  a  little  less 
politics.  Reasonable  people  can  dis- 
agree on  this.  There  are  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  very  reasonably  put 
forth  their  fear,  their  concern,  as  Sen- 
ator MuBKOwsKi  put  forth,  that  If  the 


COLA  cut  provision  drops  out.  there 
will  be  Intense  lobbsrlng  for  other  cuts 
to  be  restored. 

Let  me  suggest  one  other  thing.  My 
good  friend  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
DoMDfici,  raised  the  point  that  once 
the  COLA  is  restored,  then  all  other 
program  cuts  will  be  restored.  There  is 
no  State  that  endures  more  cuts  than 
my  State.  I  have  not  said  you  should 
not  touch  mass  transit  at  all,  or 
UDAO  grants  at  all.  or  revenue  shar- 
ing at  all,  or  Medicaid,  or  any  of  those 
programs  that  mean  so  much  to  my 
constituents.  I  am  willing  to  absorb 
cuts  In  these  programs  that  help  my 
State.  This  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say, 
but  deficit  reduction  Is  Important  busi- 
ness. 

But  I  have  said  very  clearly,  that 
this  Senator  draws  the  line  at  Social 
Security.  I  will  not  vote  for  a  package 
that  reduces  these  benefits. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  will 
make  my  position  clear.  There  was  no 
arm  twisting.  I  think  it  was  good,  hard, 
tough  negotiating  that  brought  the 
issue  to  this  point.  I  have  made  my  po- 
sition clear. 

But  in  terms  of  arm  twisting  I  think 
I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  we  take 
this  issue  up  right  away,  put  it  on  the 
front  burner,  exactly  where  It  belongs, 
let  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  it  and,  yes,  to  be  quite  candid 
this  Senator  wanted  to  go  down  very 
clearly  with  a  record  for  all  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  going  to  keep  that 
commitment  and  vote  against  any 
packages  that  would  reduce  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Thank  you,  B4r.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHAm).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  again  call  for  a  quonmi  call  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  of 
the  quorum  call  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  jrieldlng  to  me. 

Hi.  President,  first  of  all.  this  pro- 
posal to  allow  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  those  on  Social  Security 
should  not  be  looked  at  as  somehow 
depleting  the  U.S.  Treasury.  That  is 
not  the  case  at  aU.  The  separate  trust 
fund  for  Social  Security  is  not  only 
solvent,  is  has  a  surplus,  and  the  law 
provides  that  there  be  an  annual  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  those  on 
Social  Security.  So  it  Is  a  very  normal 
procedure  to  allow  that  to  happen. 

I  think  what  is  disturbing  a  lot  of 
senior  citizens  around  the  country  is 
that  they  are  embroUed  in  an  argu- 
ment in  Congress  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  part  of  causing  the 
huge  Federal  deficits.  That  is  not  the 
case.  And  these  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  senior  citizens  on  Social  Se- 
curity should  not  be  used  as  a  scape- 
goat to  attempt  to  balance  the  budget 
because  It  will  have  no  effect  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  The  trust  fund  is 
separate  and  the  surplus  is  there. 

Nor  shoiild  it  be  treated  as  somehow 
being  overly  generous.  These  people 
have  earned  the  right  to  some  comfort 
and  some  seciulty  In  their  golden 
years.  They  should  have  some  certain- 
ty of  not  being  tampered  with  on 
Social  Security  matters.  Cost-of-living 
adjustment  should  be  automatically 
allowed.  The  fact  that  the  package 
before  us  does  not  allow  that  Is  a  terri- 
ble oversight  and  a  terrible  Indication 
that  senior  citizens  rights  are  being 
trampeled  on,  their  rights  are  belo« 
abused. 

Making  sure  we  do  have  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  has  been  long  rec- 
ommended by  Senators  Mothihah, 
RiXGLE,  Byhd,  and  Crahstoh,  and  I 
would  say  all  the  Democrats  over  here 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  This,  by  all 
means,  should  be  aUowed  to  go 
through  without  monkejrlng  with, 
without  tampering,  and  without 
threatening  the  Income  of  the  senior 
citizens  on  Social  Security. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mjrself  5  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  has  cov- 
ered many  areas.  I  think  now  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  time  to  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  certainly  support 
the  amendment  and  I  hope  It  passes 
because  I  think  it  will  take  out  of  the 
package  the  danger  of  a  structural 
change  In  Social  Security,  a  change 
that,  while  it  purports  to  be  COLA 
minus  2  for  3  years,  I  think  Is  a  major 
structural  change  because  what  we  do 
for  the  next  3  years  is  going  to  be 
what  we  do  with  COLA's  for  Social  Se- 
curity from  now  on.  So  that,  I  think,  is 
something  that  would  not  only  be  a 
tremendous  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  but  also  a 
very  unwise  thing  to  do  to  our  Social 
Security  recipients. 


We  are  all  concerned  about  this  defi- 
cit. I  notice  in  arguing  against  this 
amendment  and  for  the  2-2-2  proposi- 
tion, a  number  of  distinguished  friends 
on  the  Republican  side  have  said  in 
their  arguments.  "Well,  this  is  a  COLA 
change,  but,  after  all,  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  have  had  these  COLA 
changes."  They  have  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hollings  freeze  in  past 
years  had  a  COLA  change  and  the 
KOB  budget  plan  that  was  voted  on 
had  a  COLA  change.  They  have  allud- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  a  package  that  has  a  1- 
year  COLA  freeze  on  Social  Security. 
So  they  have  said  this  is  Just  a  part  of 
that  package. 

But  I  really  think  maybe  my  col- 
leagues have  not  understood  the  pack- 
age of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
While  they  like  to  mention  the  COLA 
freeze,  I  do  not  hear  them  at  this 
stage  supporting  the  other  steps  of 
that  package.  I  think  It  is  Important  to 
point  that  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  felt  the  only  way  we  will  be 
able  to  attack  the  deficits  is  to  have 
everybody  share  in  the  plan  of  putting 
together  a  deficit  reduction  package. 

I  attempted  to  put  together  a  pack- 
age that  did  that.  And  it  was  my 
strong  feeling,  and  continues  to  be  my 
strong  feeling,  that  every  time  you 
leave  out  any  element  of  people  or 
groups  that  should  share  in  the  pain, 
you  begin  to  lose  votes.  For  example, 
the  President  said  at  one  time,  "Don't 
cut  defense,  don't  touch  revenues,  and 
don't  do  anything  on  COLA's."  That 
was  tUs  original  proposition.  Well,  that 
left  us  with  about  25  percent  of  the 
budget  to  work  on.  That  happens  to  be 
the  25  percent  of  the  budget  that  we 
have  continually  cut,  and  we  cut  It 
again  in  this  package.  But  It  began  to 
lose  votes,  and  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent began  to  change  did  he  begin  to 
pick  up  the  support  of  the  members  of 
his  own  party. 

But  now,  as  I  see  the  package  before 
us.  It  does  not  share  the  pain  equally. 
It  does  not  ask  anything  of  those 
people  who  are  not  passing  any  taxes, 
or  those  companies  who  are  not 
paying  any  taxes.  It  does  not  do  any- 
thing to  them. 

The  proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  trying  to  put  forth  provid- 
ed that  If  we  are  going  to  attack  $200 
billion  deficits.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  reducing  $143  billion- 
a-year  Interest,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  to  keep  this  country  from 
going  Into  another  recession,  which 
will  hurt  everybody,  including  senior 
citizens,  then  we  have  to  be  willing  to 
say  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  a 
package  that  says  there  wiU  be  some 
responsibility  in  that  for  everyone. 

That  is  a  lot  different,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  saying  there  is  going  to  be 
a  structural  permanent  change  in 
Social  Security  I  think  that  would  be  a 
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drmstlc  mistake.   What  my  approach 

says  is  this: 

This  Is  an  emergency.  We  are  voing  to  re- 
ctnOn  the  defense  buildup.  We  are  going  to 
freese  or  go  below  a  freese  In  many,  many 
domestic  programs.  And  we  are  going  to  ask 
some  of  those  people  who  have  not  paid 
their  fair  share  before  to  stop  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  $400  billion  In  tax  expenditures 
now  available  to  them. 

My  good  fiiend  from  New  Mexico 
suggested  that  everyone  who  gets  a 
Government  check  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  something.  Well, 
those  corporations  getting  Govern- 
ment checks— and  there  are  also  those 
getting  money  back  in  refunds;  not 
only  are  they  not  paying  any  taxes, 
but  they  are  getting  a  Government 
check  back  in  refunds— those  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  called  upon  to  add  a 
little  something  to  the  ante  as  well. 

Only,  Mr.  President,  If  we  were  talk- 
ing about  that  kind  of  proposition  do  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  im- 
posing some  pain  on  senior  citizens. 
Only  if  we  were  going  to  do  something 
on  a  fair  basis. 

What  I  find  in  my  State  talking  to 
my  seniors  is  that  they  are  wUllng  to 
participate,  and  they  will  participate  if 
they  feel  that  everybody  is  sharing  in 
it.  What  they  resent  is  the  idea  that 
someone  is  going  to  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget  on  their  backs  and  do  it  in 
a  way  that  is  not  fair  and  does  not  ask 
everybody  to  pay  their  appropriate 
share. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  pass  and  we  will  strike 
from  the  package  the  provision  which 
would  make  a  total  structural  change 
in  Social  Security. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  time  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  priorities  during  our  consider- 
ation of  the  1986  budget,  I  am  remind- 
ed that  the  preamble  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, written  nearly  200  years  ago,  enu- 
merates a  set  of  objectives  for  the 
Government  of  our  country.  The  pre- 
amble states: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquUlty.  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  liberty 
and  Justice  are  the  core  principles 
upon  which  the  essence  of  our  democ- 
racy depends.  But  our  Foimdlng  Fa- 
thers wisely  understood  that  among 
the  important  objectives  for  this  new 
country,  if  it  was  to  stand  the  test  of 
time,  would  be  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  of  its  citizens— the 
general  welfare,  not  exclusively  the 
welfare  of  the  ruling  landed  gentry  or 
of  the  merchant  princes,  for  this  was 


to  be  a  country  without  titles,  or  mon- 
archy, or  rigid  class  structure. 

It  is  that  objective— the  general  wel- 
fare—to which  I  direct  my  remarks 
today. 

It  is  my  belief  that  history  reflects 
that  our  Government  has  been  guided 
generally  by  this  objective  in  its  deci- 
sions. We  strive  for  laws  which  in- 
crease opportunity,  not  restrict  it; 
which  foster  and  reward  initiative,  not 
penalize  it;  and,  which  encourage  real- 
ization of  potential,  not  discourage  it. 
And  in  so  doing,  we  strive  for  policy 
which  is  fair  and  equitable,  and  which 
is  humane  and  Just.  This,  to  me,  is 
what  it  means  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

There  are  innumerable  examples  of 
where  we  have  been  very  successful  in 
reaching  this  objective.  The  landmark 
Social  Security  Act  of  1936  is  probably 
the  premier  example. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
Stockman  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  would  have  the 
American  public  believe,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program  is  not  an  expendable 
middle-class  program.  It  is  much  more 
accxirate  to  describe  it  as  a  bedrock 
against  poverty.  Upon  signing  into  law 
the  Social  Security  Act.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  explained  that 
it  was  Intended  to  "give  some  measure 
of  protection  *  *  •  against  poverty- 
ridden  old  age."  Today.  50  years  later, 
there  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  program  has  achieved  its  stated 
purpose.  Today,  older  Americans  live  a 
far  more  economically  secuire  Ufe  than 
their  counterparts  50  years  ago — large- 
ly because  of  Social  Security.  Our 
challenge  today  is  to  assure  that  this 
progress  is  not  reversed. 

Data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reveal  that  Social  Security  re- 
mains a  necessity  for  many  elderly 
Americans  who  fall  into  lower  Income 
brackets.  Nearly  43  percent  of  elderly 
headed  households  had  total  money 
incomes  below  $10,000  In  1983.  Over  73 
percent  of  elderly  households  had  in- 
comes below  $20,000.  Furthermore, 
the  low-income  elderly  cluster  anmnd 
the  poverty  line: 

In  1983, 14.1  percent  of  the  population  age 
65  and  over  (3.7  million)  had  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level,  counting  Social  Security 
benefits: 

An  additional  8.3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion age  05  and  over  (3.2  million)  in  1983 
had  Incomes  between  the  poverty  level  and 
25  percent  above  the  poverty  level,  counting 
Social  Security  benefits. 

In  other  words,  in  1983.  nearly  one- 
quarter  (22.4  percent)  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation age  66  and  over,  or  5.9  million 
elderly  Americans,  had  incomes  below 
or  near  the  poverty  level. 

Further  evidence  that  Social  Securi- 
ty remains  a  bedrock  that  keeps  many 
elderly  persons  from  destitution  is  re- 
vealed in  the  percentage  of  income 
that  Social  Seciulty  constitutes  for 
the  Nation's  elderly: 


In  1983,  Social  Security  supplied  more 
than  half  of  the  total  income  for  85  percent 
of  Its  beneficiaries  65  and  over. 

In  1983,  Social  Security  supplied  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  for  27  percent  of  its 
beneficiaries  66  and  over. 

In  1983,  Social  Security  supplied  100  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  for  IS  percent  of  Its 
beneficiaries  85  and  over. 

A  1983  special  report  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "Back- 
ground material  on  Poverty,"  fotmd 
that,  if  there  were  no  Social  Security, 
there  would  be  about  3.5  elderly  poor 
persons  for  every  one  who  now  falls 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  other 
words.  Social  Security  reduces  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty  among  the  aged  by 
70  percent. 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  committee  in  February 
of  this  year,  titled  "Background  Mate- 
rial and  Data  on  Programs  Within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means."  payments  to  aged 
and  non-aged  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents combined  in  1983  probably  kept 
17  million  persons  of  all  ages  out  of 
poverty.  Nearly  9.7  million  of  these 
would-be-poor  are  persons  age  66  or 
older. 

Clearly.  Social  Security  is  a  program 
which  has  kept  its  promise  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  insurance 
against  destitution  in  old  age.  It  is  a 
contract  between  this  Government 
and  the  citizens  of  America,  a  contract 
based  on  the  contributions  of  hard- 
working Americans,  employees,  and 
employers.  It  is  a  contributory  pro- 
gram, not  a  handout. 

Over  the  years  we  have  made  re- 
forms in  the  program— reforms  de- 
signed to  make  the  program  fiscally 
sound,  administratively  efficient,  and 
responsive  to  the  demographic  re- 
quirements of  its  beneficiaries. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  determined 
that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent policy  to  preserve  the  purchasing 
power  of  Social  Security  benefits  in 
the  face  of  inflation.  A  law  was  en- 
acted that  year  providing  for  benefits 
to  be  adjusted  annually  to  keep  pace 
with  the  consumer  price  index  [CPU. 

The  purpose  of  this  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA]  was  not  to  increase 
the  benefit.  The  purpose  was  to  keep 
the  benefit  whole,  by  adjusting  its 
amount  so  that  it  did  not  lose  value  as 
a  result  of  inflation. 

Constricting  Social  Secuirity  COLA's 
for  3  years,  as  the  President  and 
Senate  Republicans  are  proposing,  is  a 
reduction  in  benefits,  no  matter  what 
impression  to  the  contrary  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  present  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

These  reductions  would  result  in 
very  real  and  destructive  consequences 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly 
Americans.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  has  analyzed  the  pro- 
jected financial  impact  on  benefici- 
aries of  the  provisions  of  the  Republi- 


can's compromise  proposal  that  re- 
duces the  COLA'S  to  2  percent  in  each 
of  the  next  3  years,  and  increases  sup- 
plemental security  income  [881]  bene- 
fits for  the  impoverished  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  by  $15  per  couple  and  $10 
per  individual.  The  CBO  concluded 
that,  using  its  inflation  assimiptions, 
the  proposed  reduction  in  COLA's  for 
non-means-tested  program  benefits, 
combined  with  the  proposed  881  in- 
creases, would  increase  the  poverty 
gap— the  aggregate  amount  of  income 
needed  to  raise  the  Incomes  of  the  35 
million  Americans  living  below  the 
poverty  level  up  to  the  poverty  thresh- 
old by  an  estimated  $430  million  and 
would  increase  the  ntmiber  of  poor 
people  by  about  530,000.  With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  COLA  reduction 
alone— not  partially  offset  by  the  pro- 
posed Increase  in  881  benefits— the 
CBO  concluded  that  the  5.4-percent 
reduction  in  real  benefits  would  in- 
crease the  poverty  gap  by  an  estimat- 
ed $610  million  and  would  increase  the 
number  of  people  in  poverty  by 
600,000. 

Using  the  administration's  inflation 
assumptions,  the  CBO  found  that  the 
numbers  of  affected  elderly  increase 
to  570,000  persons  in  the  case  of  the  2- 
percent  COLA  reduction  offset  by  the 
proposed  SSI  increases,  and  to  650,000 
persons  when  the  COLA  reduction  is 
not  offset  by  the  proposed  SSI  in- 
creases. 

The  effects  of  the  compromise  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  COLA  by  2  percent 
in  each  of  the  next  3  years  are  equally 
as  startling  when  analyzed  on  the  indi- 
vidual level.  Using  the  OMB's  assump- 
tions and  the  Social  Sectirlty  actuar- 
ies' alternative  II-B  assumptions  as  to 
what  inflation  will  be  in  the  coming 
years,  the  average  couple  retiring  this 
year— 1986— wlU  see,  over  their  expect- 
ed retirement  lives,  a  reduction  in 
their  benefits  totaling  almost 
$13,000— $12,948-beIow  that  which 
they  would  receive  without  this  pro- 
posed COLA  reduction.  The  effect  on 
the  average  retired  couple  Just  for  the 
period  1986  through  1990  would  be  a 
reduction  of  $2,592  below  that  which 
they  would  receive  absent  this  pro- 
posed COLA  reduction.  Finally,  the 
effect  on  the  average  individual  retir- 
ee, for  the  period  1986  throught  1990. 
would  be  a  reduction  of  $1,500. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  decade,  we 
were  faced  with  the  impending  insol- 
vency of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  The  Congress  responded  by  en- 
acting a  number  of  reforms  in  the  pro- 
gram starting  in  1981,  most  signifi- 
cantly a  comprehensive  solvency  pack- 
age passed  in  1983.  Some  of  these  were 
very  painful,  but  nevertheless  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  program's  sovlency. 
All  told,  these  reforms  will  result  in 
roughly  $100  billion  in  reductions  in 
Social  Security  (benefits  between  1982 
and  1989.  The  largest  portion  of  these 


savings,  $40  billion,  resulted  from  a 
permanent  6-month  delay  of  COLA's. 

In  1983,  we  said  to  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  that  we  were  forced  to 
take  these  actions  in  order  to  protect 
the  solvency  of  the  program.  Such  cir- 
cumstances do  not  now  face  us— in 
fact,  the  Social  Security  Program  is 
projected  to  be  solvent  into  the  next 
century.  I  believe  we  would  violate  the 
trust  of  all  Americans  to  revisit  this 
issue  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Repeatedly,  throughout  his  reelec- 
tion campaign  last  fall  and  since  his 
second  inauguration.  President 
Reagan  has  promised  not  to  touch 
Social  Security.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  canard  that  promises  are 
made  to  be  broken.  But  this  is  one 
promise  I  and  my  colleagues  intend  to 
help  keep,  even  though  the  President 
has  since  broken  his  own  promise. 

I  am  committed  to  seeing  that  our 
contract  with  this  Nation's  elderly  and 
disabled  Social  Sectirlty  beneficiaries 
remains  Intact. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  the 
budget  is  really  a  debate  on  the  prior- 
ities that  guide  this  country.  Demo- 
crats believe  those  priorities  ought  to 
enstire  a  futiu^  of  hope  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  believe  the  priorities  reflect- 
ed in  the  compromise  budget  worked 
out  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  Republicans  must  be  chal- 
lenged and  changed. 

And  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  one  of  the  first  questions  we  ad- 
dress in  changing  those  priorities  con- 
cerns the  protection  and  preservation 
of  a  contract  we  have  with  the  Ameri- 
can people— a  contract  they  have 
counted  on  in  planning  their  futures— 
a  contract  that  keeps  almost  13.5  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  out  of  poverty. 

The  Social  Security  Program  is  one 
of  our  most  successful  efforts  in  our 
contlnulng  struggle  to  realize  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  by  our  forefathers  in 
the  founding  of  this  great  Nation.  We 
must  not  turn  our  backs  on  that 
progress,  or  on  those  individuals  who 
today  are  depending  in  Social  Security 
and  on  their  elected  representatives  to 
protect  and  preserve  It. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  likewise  to 
support  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
3rleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  quib- 
ble, but  I  have  listened  with  mounting 
concern  over  the  last  couple  of  dajrs  to 
the  kind  of  statements  such  as  the  one 
Just  made  by  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader,  in  which  he  has  character- 
ized, in  my  opinion  Improperly,  the  ac- 


tions and  attitudes  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  made  such 
comment  about  the  President  not  once 
but  repeatedly,  which  I  believe  is  in 
error.  Rather  than  letting  it  pass  un- 
noticed, I  would  Just  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  minority  leader  and 
others  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fairer 
characterization  of  the  President's  po- 
sition on  Social  Security.  I  say  this  as 
one  who  has  discussed  the  matter  on 
nimierous  occasions  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  others. 

It,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  minority 
leader  If  he  wishes  to  accuse  the  Presi- 
dent of  breaking  his  word,  but  it  so 
happens  that  I  was  among  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  heard  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  this  matter  when 
he  made  it  during  the  coiuse  of  the 
Presidential  campaign.  I  imderstood 
him  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  reducing  the  benefits  of 
people  who  are  now  getting  them. 
When  questioned  about  it  several 
months  later,  that  was  the  interpreta- 
tion he  put  on  it,  which  was  entirely 
consistent  with  my  understanding  at 
the  time.  The  amendment  which  is 
suggested  by  the  leadership,  which  the 
President  has  agreed  to,  does  not  cut 
anybody's  benefits.  The  question  is,  at 
what  rate  should  the  benefit  increase? 
Should  it  increase  according  to  the 
present  law,  which  is  to  say  no  in- 
crease at  all  until  we  have  3  percent  or 
more  in  inflation?  Should  it  increase 
according  to  the  leadership  amend- 
ment, which  is  guaranteed  2  percent? 
Or  at  some  other  rate  of  increase? 

I  believe  the  President  is  getting  a 
bum  TKp  on  this.  I  want  to  put  it  in 
perspective  and  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  speaking  for  the  President,  but 
only  how  I  think  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him. 

He  was  sitting  down  there  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
confronted  with  the  following  public 
declarations:  First,  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  were  talking  about  freezing  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Social  Se- 
ctirlty. Not  only  had  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  voted  to  do  so  on 
one  previous  occasion,  but,  in  fact,  the 
Budget  Committee  had  even  more  re- 
cently agreed  to  do  so.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Moreover,  while  not  supporting  the 
package  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  a  number  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Senate,  including 
Budget  Committee  members,  had  de- 
veloped their  own  budget  alternative 
package,  one  feature  of  which  was  an 
across-the-board  freeze  of  cost-of- 
living  adjustments. 

Meantime,  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee— a  member 
of  the  minority  leader's  party,  I  point 
out— made  it  plain  in  a  number  of 
public   statements   that   he   thought 
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that  was  a  reasonable  alternative  and 
a  likely  possible  outcome.  In  addition, 
at  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  present  as 
was  the  minority  leader,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  said,  not  on  one  occasion 
but  twice,  that  all  programs  were  on 
the  table.  And  he  repeated  to  empha- 
size, "I  mean  all  programs." 

I  think  in  those  circumstances.  It 
was  natural  for  the  President  to 
assume  that  some  change  in  the  social 
security  cost-of-living  adjustment  was 
in  the  wind,  even  though  it  might  not 
be  a  change  of  his  making  or  of  his 
desire.  So.  at  his  instruction,  I  assimie, 
represenutives  of  the  White  House 
bargained  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  proposal  which 
appears  before  us  today  as  the  leader- 
ship-White House  plan. 

B4r.  President,  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
has  erred  in  characterizing  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  minority  leader  to  do  so. 
But  I  think  since  the  President  is  not 
here  to  defend  himself  and  since,  if  a 
similar  charge  were  made  against  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  it  might  well 
be  a  violation  of  rule  XIX  of  the 
Senate  and  since,  in  any  case,  such  a 
charge  serves  no  real  purpose  in  the 
debate  and  does  not  go  to  the  merits 
of  the  question  before  us,  I  would  be 
hopeful  that,  having  now  made  the 
point  not  once  but  repeatedly,  perhaps 
the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  be  disposed  to  lay  that 
issue  to  rest  and  not  come  back  with  it 
again.  It  seems  to  me  it  improves  the 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the 
issue  to  not  engitge  In  personalities. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  from 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  all  talk  dispassionately  about 
this  matter.  I  was  interested  In  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  was  saying. 

The  distinguished  Senator  may 
characterize  my  comments  in  any  way 
he  wishes.  I  simply  am  stating  a  view- 
point which  is  based  upon  quotations 
from  the  press,  quotations  which.  I 
think,  would  leave  the  elderly  citizens 
of  this  country— and  others  who  are 
not  yet  in  that  category— with  the 
clear  impression  that  the  President  is 
now  doing  what  he  had  said  during 
last  year's  political  campaign  he  would 
not  do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  spoken  tn  defense  of  the 
President. " 

The  Senator  used  the  words  "how  it 
must  have  appeared  to  him.  "  meaning 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  a  little 
more  concerned  about  how  the  state- 
ments of  the  President  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  voters  of  this  country; 


and  especially  how  the  statements  by 
the  President  and  those  who  often  are 
chosen  to  speak  for  him  at  the  White 
House,  must  have  appeared  to  the  el- 
derly citizens  of  this  country.  Millions 
of  people  were  preparing  to  cast  their 
votes  in  this  country  last  November, 
and  a  great  percentage  of  those  were 
elderly  citizens.  So  let  us  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  President's  public  state- 
ments as  they  appeared  in  the  press. 
Suffice  it  to  use  but  a  few. 

President  Reagan  had  on  an  occa- 
sion charged  that  anyone  who  said  he 
was  breaking  his  promises  not  to 
reduce  Social  Security  benefits  would 
be  "lying  In  [sic]  their  teeth."  The  fol- 
lowing statements  from  the  President 
and  his  chief  spokesman  are  revealing. 

So  here  we  have,  then,  Mr.  Speakes, 
the  White  House  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary. He  said: 

The  President  has  made  It  emphatic  that 
he  will  not  touch  aocial  aecnrlty  In  any 
shape  or  fashion. 

Well,  how  do  you  suppose  that  state- 
ment must  have  appeared  to  the  re- 
cipients of  Social  Security  and  their 
families? 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  very  clear  that, 
according  to  lAi.  Speakes,  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  touch  Social  Secuirity— 
in  any  shape  or  fashion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado would  argue  that,  well,  the 
President  did  not  mean  that  he  would 
not  support  a  reduction  In  the  COLA 
increases,  which,  by  law,  the  people  on 
Social  Sectuity  would  be  entitled  to  in 
the  event  Inflation  went  up. 

The  next  quote  is  by  the  President. 
This  was  on  November  3.  He  said: 

There  is  no  secret  plan  to  do  anything 
about  depiivtng  people  who  are  dependent 
on  Social  Seciirlty,  and  there  never  vUl  be 
as  far  as  I  have  anytliing  to  say  about  It. 

Those  were  remarks  by  Mr.  Reagan 
at  Wesley  Park  Senior  Center  in  Mil- 
waukee. WI.  on  November  3.  1984. 

On  October  16,  1984,  the  President 
said:  "I  made  It  plain  that  I  wotild 
never  hold  still  for  any"— a-n-y— "any 
change  in  Social  Security  that  pulls 
the  rug  out  from  the  people  that  were 
depending  on  it." 

That  was  Bdr.  Reagan  in  a  queatlon- 
and-answer  session  with  students  at 
Romeovllle,  IL. 

The  next  quote  from  Mr.  Reagan: 

I  will  abaolutely  battle  asainat  any  lusges- 
tion  of  reduclns  or  taking  the  benefits  these 
people  on  Social  Security  are  getting.  They 
are  going  to  get  thoae  benefits  the  way  they 
are. 

Well,  it  seems  pretty  clear  what  he 
meant  there:  He  would  battle  agaiiut 
any  suggestion  of  reducing  the  bene- 
fits the  people  on  Social  Security  are 
getting. 

I  should  think  that,  using  the  verbi- 
age of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on 
how  it  "must  have  appeared"  to  him— 
meaning  the  President— well,  how 
would  it  have  appeared  to  the  elderly 
people  of  this  country? 


Then  the  President  again  said: 

We  are  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
double-croas  the  people  dependent  on  Social 
Security  •  •  •  Their  benefits  are  going  to 
remain  with  them. 

President  Reagan  was  speaking  at  a 
political  rally  in  OtUwa.  OH,  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1984. 

Then  on  October  10,  1984.  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "We're  never  going  to  take 
away  from  those  people  who  are  de- 
pendent on  Social  Security,  now  or  in 
the  future? 

Well,  how  should  anyone  Interpret 
that  statement? 

Is  the  President  to  hide  behind  a 
word  or  a  sentence  which  it  so  hap- 
pened may  not  have  been  directed  spe- 
cifically to  future  reductions  in  Social 
Security  COLA's,  to  which  individuals 
would  become  entitled  under  the  law. 

Well.  then.  Mr.  Speakes  again,  the 
White  House  EJeputy  Press  Secretary, 
on  October  9.  1984.  said:  "The  Presi- 
dent will  never  stand  for  reduction  of 
Social  Security  benefits  for  anybody." 

The  President  said  on  October  7. 
1984:  "I  will  never  stand  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  benefits  to 
the  people  that  are  now  getting 
them." 

So  now,  'hb.  President,  are  we  to 
hide  behind  the  composition  of  a  par- 
ticular sentence,  or  the  use,  or  nonuse 
of  specific  words,  or  is  it  going  to  be 
the  approach  in  the  future  that  we 
hedge  by  simply  not  addressing  a 
remark  specifically  toward  a  particular 
kind  of  cut? 

The  clearest  quotation  is  in  the 
President's  answer,  during  an  inter- 
view with  Tom  Winter  and  Joseph 
Baldacchino,  Jr.,  of  Human  Events, 
November  6,  1984. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

Weli  I  have  to  say  my  pledge  during  the 
campaign  carried  with  It  the  clear  Implica- 
tion that  the  present  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries would  get  their  cost-of-living  In- 
creases as  well.  I  made  that  pledge  and  so, 
therefore.  I  feel  bound  by  It. 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Reagan  could 
not  have  been  any  more  clear,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  as 
to  the  President's  promise  not  to  sup- 
port cuts  in  Social  Security  COLA'S. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Will  the  minority 
leader  jrleld  for  a  moment  at  that 
point  If  this  Is  not  an  awkward  time 
for  him? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  think  what  the 
leader  Is  pointing  out  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  fill  in  the  record.  There  is  an 
additional  quote,  I  might  say.  Prior  to 
the  election,  reporters  asked  Larry 
Speakes,  the  President's  spokesman, 
some  very  pointed  questions  about  the 
COLA  Increases  spedficaUy.  When 
those  questions  were  put  to  him,  he  re- 
sponded In  the  name  of  the  President 
on  the  record,  before  the  election,  that 
there  would  be  no  tampering  with  the 


COLA  adjustments  specifically.  And 
the  way  that  reads— I  am  giving  part 
of  that  quotation.  I  do  not  have  all  of 
It  in  front  of  me,  but  I  will  have  it  and 
put  it  in  the  Rkcoso.  fipealies  was 
asked: 

You  say  that  benefits  wUl  not  be  reduced. 
The  law  includes  a  provision  for  Increases  in 
benefits  based  on  cost  of  living.  Does  this 
guarantee  those  Increases  as  well? 

Speakes'  answer  on  the  record— and 
by  the  way.  it  is  in  the  White  House 
transcript— was,  "Yes.  The  law  is  the 
law." 

And  of  course  it  was  the  law  before 
the  election,  but  then  it  became  nego- 
tiable after  the  election. 

I  thank  the  leader  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  was  preparing  to 
use  that  quote  which  occurred  from 
the  press  conference  of  October  9, 
1984,  where  Mr.  Speakes  did  say,  "Yes. 
The  law  is  the  law."  And  the  question 
then  was:  "And  you  say  it  does  include 
that  there  will  be  no  tampering  or"— 
Mr.  Speakes  broke  in  and  said.  "That 
is  right."  And  then  the  question:  "De- 
laying or  trimming  of  cost  of  living?" 
Mr.  Speakes  said.  "No  tampering,  no 
nothiiig.  There  is  no  hidden  agenda. 
There  is  no  secret  plan.  There  is  no 
nothing." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  statement 
spealcs  for  itself.  It  was  made  before 
the  election,  of  course,  and  Mr. 
Speakes  was  quite  emphatic  aoout  it. 
He  did  not  leave  room  for  any  ifs, 
ands.  or  buts,  but  it  is  quite  different 
now  that  the  election  is  over.  It  re- 
minds me  a  little  bit  of  the  situation 
that  arose  sometime  ago  in  connection 
with  CIA  testimony  about  the  bomb- 
ing of  Nicaraguan  harbors  when  we 
were  told  as  much  as,  "Well,  if  you 
don't  ask  the  right  question,  you  won't 
get  the  right  answer."  In  other  words, 
we  are  supposed  to  depend  not  on 
what  we  see  as  the  answer.  But  If  we 
are  going  to  get  the  right  answer  to 
the  right  question,  we  have  to  hone  in, 
like  the  missiles,  on  the  heat  of  a 
plane;  we  have  to  hone  right  in  on  the 
question  exactly  or  else  we  will  not  get 
the  right  answer. 

I  knew  very  well  in  my  own  heart 
what  was  going  to  happen.  We  aU  had 
heard  those  same  promises  made 
during  the  election  In  1980.  We  saw 
the  promises  that  continued  to  be 
made  by  the  President  and  the  White 
House  in  1981.  He  said.  In  essence, 
"Tell  the  old  folks  to  go  home,  get 
before  the  TV  sets,  put  their  feet  up 
on  the  fireplace,  and  forget  it;  they 
are  not  going  to  be  hurt;  they  are 
going  to  be  protected  by  the  safety 
net,"  yet  they  were  not  protected,  as 
we  know.  The  American  people  were 
told  the  same  thing  about  a  tax  in- 
crease in  1982.  The  President,  In  Janu- 
ary 1982,  came  before  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  not  once  but  two  or 
three  times,  made  statements  to  the 


effect  that,  "There  won't  be  any  tax 
Increase  this  year.  Just  forget  it;  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  it."  Before 
the  year  was  over,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  stand  up  and  plant  the  flag  in 
support  of  a  tax  Increase.  It  was  a  $99 
billion  tax  increase  that  year.  He  also 
said  that  he  would  not  support  an  in- 
creased tax  on  gasoline,  but  before  the 
year  was  out,  he  was  supporting  a  tax 
Increase  on  gasoline,  and  in  January 
1983  signed  it  into  law.  So  we  have 
seen  those  promises  made  and  broken 
before.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  said,  "If  it  were  an- 
other  Senator,  why,  we  might  Invoke 
rule  XIX  and  make  him  take  a  seat." 
Well,  as  Dimy  Dean  said,  "It  doesn't 
hurt  to  brag  if  you've  done  it." 

I  would  not  be  daying  this,  of  course, 
about  our  President— I  respect  him,  i 
think  he  Is  very  friendly  and  warm 
and  congenial  and  I  like  him,  very 
much— but  these  are  his  quotes,  not 
mine.  And  I  do  not  know,  to  use  the 
distinguished  Senator's  words  earlier, 
how  it  "must  have  appeared"  to  the 
President.  I  know  how  It  appeared  to 
me  and  I  know  how  it  appeared  to  the 
old  folks  in  West  Virginia.  You  go 
down  to  West  Virginia,  go  out  to  Colo- 
rado and  say  to  senior  citizens  there. 
"The  President,  he  didn't  say  he 
wouldn't  cut  your  social  security 
COLA'S."  You  tell  them  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
from  the  bill. 

We  have  had  our  say,  and  one  of  the 
great  things  about  this  body  Is  that  we 
can  all  look  at  a  set  of  facts  and  reach 
different  conclusions.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  minority  leader  and  I  see  this 
issue  in  a  different  perspective.  I  am 
not  trying  to  have  the  last  word,  but  I 
do  want  to  make  two  points  in  closing. 
One  Is  that  whether  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia's  characterization  of  the 
President's  remarks  and  his  attitudes 
and  his  habits  of  mind  and  Integrity  is 
correct  or  whether  or  not  my  own  view 
is  correct  really  says  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  In  any 
case.  Engaging  in  personalities  no 
matter  who  might  be  proven  correct  in 
the  final  analysis,  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
good  amendment. 

I  just  want  to  remind  Senators  that 
this  remains,  regardless  of  who  said 
what  to  whom,  a  killer  amendment. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  under- 
mines the  package  which  is  before  us 
at  the  present  time,  the  only  real  hope 
for  taking  strong  action  on  balancing 
the  budget  at  any  time  In  the  foreseea- 
ble future  and  reducing  the  deficit  at 
the  present  time. 

Second,  I  close  with  a  word  of  friend- 
ly advice  to  Senators  who  want  to  pick 


personal  fights  with  the  President.  A 
lot  of  people  have  tried  that  over  the 
years,  and  there  are  not  many  who 
have  come  out  on  the  long  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

til.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  as  he  de- 
sires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  srield 
time  for  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DOBOOnCI.  From  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  start  my  remarks  by 
asking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  he  will  answer  a  ques- 
tion for  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 

B4r.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  knows,  the  proposal  which 
is  sought  to  be  removed  by  this 
amendment  on  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  differs  from  that 
which  was  passed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee some  weeks  ago.  The  latter  was 
a  single-year  freeze  on  cost-of-living 
adjustments  on  all  programs  to  which 
they  apply.  This  one  is  a  reduction  by 
2  percent  less  than  Inflation  for  each 
of  3  years. 

I  understand  by  reading  the  budget 
resolution  that  the  total  number  of 
dollars  involved,  the  total  amount  of 
the  savings  Involved,  over  that  3-year 
period  is  approximately  the  same  but 
the  pattern  is  somewhat  different. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  resolution  and  the 
author  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  is  this:  Should  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected,  should  the  Social  Se- 
ctirity  cost-of-living  adjustments  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  President- 
Senate  leadership  compromise  be 
adopted,  could  it  be  met  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  a  single-year 
freeze,  by  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  or  Is  It  in  such  a 
structure  that  this  Is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Senate  nnance  Committee 
could  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
resolution  as  it  Is  before  us  now? 

Mr.  DOBOSnCI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  that  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  meet  the  savings  as- 
suimed  In  the  Senate  Republican  lead- 
ership-White House  agreement  by  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  Increases.  While  reconciliation  is 
certainly  less  than  a  perfect  science, 
and  even  in  those  areas  where  it  is  di- 
rected at  a  committee  such  as  Finance, 
which  has  entitlement  and  direct 
spending  jurisdiction,  and  even  though 
you  can  accomplish  the  reconciliation 
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instruction  for  the  most  part  by  vari- 
ous approaches,  based  upon  the  tradi- 
tions and  precedents,  my  answer 
would  continue  to  be  no.  Based  on  the 
way  we  have  handled  reconciliation  In 
the  past,  the  Finance  Committee 
would  not  be  in  compliance  even  \1  the 
savings  over  the  3  years  was  reached, 
but  the  assumed  savings  in  the  first 
year  were  significantly  off  the  pending 
resolution's  assmnptlon. 

Mr.  OORTON.  That  is  my  question. 
I  am  not  siirprlsed  with  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexko.  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  correct, 

I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  by 
that  answer,  and  it  is  an  answer  which 
affects  my  vote  on  the  amendment 
which  is  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I 
regard  this  so-called  3-3-3  proposal  as 
unwise  and  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
proposal  on  oost-of-llvlng  adjustments 
which  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  the  time  it 
began  this  process. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  this  al- 
ternative simply  produces  a  3-year 
struggle,  a  3-year  fight,  with  no  great 
prospect  for  success,  as  opposed  to  one 
which  would  have  the  savings  up  front 
and  which  would  not  cause  us  to  revis- 
it this  issue  again  in  1986  and  again  in 
1987.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  any 
real  confidence,  even  if  this  proposal 
were  to  win  here  today,  that  in  fact  we 
would  obtain  the  savings  outlined  In 
the  budget  resolution  as  it  appears 
before  us. 

Second,  while  a  3-year  figure  of  sav- 
ings Is  roughly  equal  in  respect  to  the 
two  proposals,  as  we  went  further 
down  the  line,  the  reduction  in  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  as  to  Social  Securi- 
ty and  other  recipients  by  this  propos- 
al was  substantially  greater  than  that 
which  would  be  asked  by  a  single  year 
freeae. 

Next,  of  course,  this  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  thrust  of  this  budget 
resolution.  The  great  promise  of  the 
budget  resolution  which  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  I  think  the 
great  promise  all  of  us  would  like  to 
have  redeemed,  is  that  we  can  take 
very  drastic  steps,  make  significant  re- 
ductions In  spending  programs,  make 
change  in  basic  laws  in  1985.  right 
now;  and  that  if  they  have  the  desired 
effect  on  economic  growth,  if  they 
produce  savings  of  roughly  $58  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1988,  we  will  not  have  to 
revisit  this  issue  again;  that  we  simply 
need  to  act  in  a  tiacaJly  re^wnsible 
fashion  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
to  see  that  Federal  spending  programs 
grow  no  more  rapidly  than  inflation, 
at  least  to  have  a  reasonable  opijortu- 
nity  to  lower  our  deficits  and  eventual- 
ly approach  a  balanced  budget. 

Next,  of  course — and  I  think  this  is 
quite  significant— this  particular  pro- 
posal is  anathema  to  all  the  organiza- 
tions, including  the  largest  and  most 


responsible,  which  purport  to  repre- 
sent senior  citizens. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons,  for 
example,  feels  it  very  undesirable 
either  to  start  down  what  he,  with 
some  reason,  considers  to  be  a  perma- 
nent road  or.  for  tliat  matter,  to 
change  Social  Security  into  what 
amounts  to  a  means  tested  program. 
The  week's  National  Journal  reports, 
however,  that  he  has  conditionally 
stated  that  he  would  accept  an  ap- 
proach not  unlike  that  recommended 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
which  would  balance  a  freeze  on  Social 
Seciuity  for  1  year  with  freezes  on 
other  spending  programs.  Including 
defense,  and  some  attempts  at  least  to 
balance  those  sacrifices  by  some 
modest  taxpayer  sacrifices,  such  as  a 
freeze  on  indexing  and  the  like. 

I  must  say  that,  while  I  do  not  by 
any  means  agree  with  everything 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  it  does  meet  those  basic  re- 
quirements and  in  many  respects  is 
closer  to  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution  than  is  the  proposal  we 
have  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  consequence.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  say  that  I  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
is  before  us  at  the  present  time — not 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  most  of  its 
proponents  to  this  point,  but  because  I 
think  that,  rather  than  being  a  step 
backward,  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  coming  up  with  an  eventual  pack- 
age which  is  fair  to  all  elements  in  our 
society  and  which,  equally  important, 
is  perceived  to  be  fair  to  all  elements 
in  our  society,  and  one  which  has  the 
great  advantage  of  getting  all  the  sav- 
ings which  it  purports  to  authorize  up 
front  In  one  debate  in  1986.  and  not 
leave  very  important  parts  in  a  some- 
what inequitable  fashion  to  future 
years. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  whatever  time  I  require  from  the 
resolution. 

I  wonder  If  I  may  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  a 
question.  I  listened  with  attention  not 
only  to  his  question,  which  I  answered, 
but  also  to  his  observations  with  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  other  things. 

I  ask  this:  Is  It  fair  to  say  that  the 
Senator  is  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  that,  in  the  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  he  would  vote  for  a 
1-year  freeze  on  cost-of-living  indexes 
on  pension  programs  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  including  Social  Security? 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  its  fair  to  state,  in  response  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  that  I  al- 
r^dy  have  said  that,  that  I  do  so  as  a 
part  of  his  Budget  Committee  process, 
and  I  intend  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

I  do  not  feel  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  to  be  the  perfect  solution  to 


tills  problem.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  seen  the  perfect  solution  to  it 
yet.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  1-year 
freeze  on  all  cost-of-living  adjustments 
accompanied  by  freezes  and  by  some 
very  significant  reductions  In  pro- 
grams which  I  like  but  which  I  nmie- 
theleas  regret  to  say  we  can  no  longer 
afford,  accompanied  very  likely  by  a 
freeze  in  tax  indexing  for  1  year,  is 
something  which  will  be  both  effective 
and  fair. 

I  should  say  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
budget  resolution,  any  approach  to 
the  budget  deficit  problem  which  we 
face  this  year  must  meet  two  tests.  It 
must  be  effective  and  it  must  be  fair. 
By  effective  I  mean  that  It  should 
come  very,  very  close  to  $55  billion  in 
savings  which  has  constantly  been  the 
goal  of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee;  that  is  to  say,  a  budget 
deficit  of  approximately  4  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

The  resolution  which  is  before  us 
now  is  effective.  It  comes  fairly  close 
to  that  number. 

I  regret  to  say  it  is  very  possible  and 
very  highly  likely  that  we  can  meet 
that  effectiveness  when  one  is  charged 
with  a  resolution  which  is  more  fair 
and  equitable  In  a  way  that  it  distrib- 
utes the  pains  of  the  cuts. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  fRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  gladly  do 
that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield  so  I  could  follow 
up  on  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  question 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
put  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
underscores  the  dilemma  that  we  find 
ourselves  In. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  really  was  a  masterpiece 
of  careful  thought  and  analysis  and,  of 
course,  that  is  not  surprising  because 
whenever  he  has  risen  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  speak  so  far  as  I  know  he  has 
never  failed  to  bring  great  Intellectual 
horespower  and  commonsense  to  the 
problem,  as  he  Just  did.  and  basically, 
I  agree  with  everything  he  said. 

I  really  like  the  1-year  freeze  better 
than  I  like  the  2-2-2.  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  1-year  freeze 
amendment  as  part  of  a  package 
which  includes  a  lot  of  other  things. 

So  In  order  to  get  the  Senator  from 
Washington  or  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado on  board  for  the  1-year  freeze  on 
Social  Security,  we  have  to  take  some 


other  things  that  is  going  to  cause  a 
bunch  of  people  to  get  off  the  battle. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Try  It.  You  might  like 
it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  who,  by  the  way, 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  observe 
for  the  record  what  I  have  said  off  the 
record  a  number  of  times:  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  shown  more  states- 
manship in  his  handling  of  this  par- 
ticular issue  than  almost  any  Member 
of  this  Chamber  and  has  done  so 
under  circumstances  when  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  run  away 
from  a  difficult  political  issue,  and  he 
has  not  done  that.  He  faced  up  to  it 
and  he  has  called  for  the  passage  as  a 
part  of  a  package  of  a  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  freeze  even  though  he 
comes  from  the  State  that  has  a  huge 
number  of  Social  Security  recipients. 

I  applaud  his  statesmanship.  But  we 
still  have  the  problem. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  or 
the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  or  anyone  else, 
aware  of  an  isolated  amendment  on 
this  subject?  Or  are  we  really  saying  If 
we  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York  and  Flor- 
ida that  is  now  pending  we  get  nothing 
and  we  end  up  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  stampede  developing  for  i>opuIar 
amendments  and  how  do  we  put  it 
back  together  at  the  end? 

I  mean,  we  are  not  choosing  from 
among  perfect  choices  but  from 
among  real  choices. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  although  I  will  not  hold 
anyone  to  this,  I  do  not  think  you  can 
address  the  question  to  everyone  on 
my  time,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  permitted  in  this  case.  If 
Senator  Chiles  wants  to  answer  it,  it 
is  on  my  time  off  the  resolution,  and  I 
wish  to  make  sure  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  understands  that  and  that  is 
satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Colora- 
do who  has  been  so  kind  In  his  re- 
marks about  me  that  I  hope  we  do  not 
adopt  anything  like  this  isolated  in- 
stance. I  think  that  would  be  tragic, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  certain- 
ly would  hot  be  for  that  because  that 
would  be  sort  of  saying  to  the  seniors, 
"Look,  we  are  willing  to  Just  put  this 
on  your  back,  and  this  is  a  place  where 
we  can  save  some  money,  and  we  will 
take  it  out  of  your  hide." 

You  know,  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  the  case  at  all.  I  think  only 
If  we  can  assure  them  that  we  will  do 
enough  on  deficit  reduction,  that  we 
will  not  go  into  another  recession,  that 
interest  rates  will  go  down  rather  than 
go  up,  and  also  that  we  can  assure 
them  that  we  are  putting  out  a  pack- 
age that  treats  everyone  fairly  and  re- 


quires some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  ev- 
eryone and  every  group  in  this  coun- 
try, in  that  Instance  then  I  think  we 
can  say,  "We  feel  we  asked  you  to  Join 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  that," 
but  I  would  certainly  hope  we  would 
not  do  that  on  any  Isolated  basis. 

My  friend  from  Colorado  may  not 
ever  be  able  to  vote  for  the  package 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
propose,  because  that  would  be  the  cri- 
teria I  would  insist  upon. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  made  the  case,  and  I  only 
want  to  clarify  it.  When  I  say  "vote  for 
It  in  isolation,"  I  mean  as  a  single 
amendment. 

The  problem  is  that  all  the  various 
packages  carry  with  them  someone's 
approval  and  someone's  disv>proval. 
As  I  understand  the  package  which 
will  be  presented  at  some  point  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  it  contains 
things  which  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  a  large  number  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  which  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  President,  specifi- 
cally tax  increases  and  a  larger  cut  in 
defense  spending. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  tol- 
erate a  deeper  cut  in  defense  spending 
as  I  suspect  could  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  because  I  was  there  when 
he  voted  to  cut  deeper  on  defense. 

But  there  is  a  point  that  I  wish  to 
stress,  and  then  I  would  Just  like  to 
yield  the  floor,  because  I  am  not 
trying  to  replow  the  ground  more  than 
I  should.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  we  are  faced  with  practical  inter- 
est choices  of  what  has  any  possibility 
of  getting  through,  and  I  am  not 
saying  the  package  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  the  only 
package,  but  that  it  is  the  only  one  I 
know  that  has  any  real  chance  of 
making  it,  and  that  Is  the  reason  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  a  little  more  de- 
fense than  I  originally  thought  was 
right,  that  is  why  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  Social  Security  provision 
different  than  I  think  is  best,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  prepared  to  vote  in  agri- 
culture, and  a  number  of  other  budget 
functions  for  proposals,  and  dollar  fig- 
ures that  are  at  variance  vrtth  my  own 
best  Judgment  of  what  would  be  abso- 
lutely certain,  because  it  seems  to  me 
it  Is  the  best  chance  we  have. 

If  someone  can  come  up  with  a  pack- 
age that  can  pass  then  that  is  fine.  I 
am  ready  to  take  a  look  at  that. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  if  you 
start  by  loading  up  things  that  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  President,  and  unac- 
ceptable to  this  group,  or  unacceptable 
to  that  group,  or  rule  off  the  reserva- 
tion altogether  that  26  percent  of  the 
budget  as  the  pending  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  y\€[A 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  under  the 
same  conditions. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  at  the  same 
time  is  both  pleased  and  a  little  bit  vp- 
prehensive  to  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  did.  I  do  not  t>elleve  that  this 
specific  proposal  will  be  voted  on  In 
isolation.  I  doubt  it  would  pass  in  iso- 
lation. I  think  tliat  it  can,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  said,  pass  as  a 
part  of  an  overall  package. 

I  am  relieved,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Idnd  comments  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  made  about 
me.  I  have  not  found  in  my  4H  years 
in  the  Senate  anyone  with  whom  I 
have  been  more  apprehensive  when  I 
find  myself  in  disagreement  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado because  he  is  so  thoughtful,  intel- 
ligent, and  persviasive,  and  so  I  am  re- 
lieved that  once  again  while  we  may 
disagree  on  the  tactics,  on  the  way  by 
which  we  reach  a  particular  goal,  the 
goal  is  ahead. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prksslxr).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
heard  a  discussion  here  in  the  last  half 
hour  which  has  really  put  Into  per- 
spective the  difficulty  that  we  con- 
front. 

I  do  not  have  any  illusions  about 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  going  to  pass. 

I  did  this  morning  make  a  couple  of 
predictions.  I  made  a  mistake  in  the 
prediction  because,  as  I  Indicated  what 
would  follow.  Just  as  sure  as  night  fol- 
lows day,  I  said  all  the  other  pensions 
with  their  restraints  in  this  budget 
that  they  would  all  be  reinstated  to 
current  law  so  we  would  go  back  to 
automatic  cost  of  living,  but  I  failed  to 
mention— I  said  Federal  retirees  and  I 
am  sure  we  are  going  to  take  off  the 
restraints  there  shortly  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  I  said  military  retirees, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  take 
that  off  since  we  seem  to  be  talking 
about  fairness,  and  clearly  fairness 
would  say  everyone  gets  their  cost  of 
living— I  failed  to  mention  some  veter- 
ans programs  that  we  have  some  re- 
straint in  and  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  had  some  restraint 
In.  I  think  that  will  come  off  also. 

And  we  will  be  talking  somewhere 
around  $33  billion  in  restraint. 

I  wanted  to  mention  one  other 
thing.  Yesfterday,  without  having  the 
Rkcors  checked.  I  was  speaking  about 
cost-of-living  freezes.  And  I  made  a 
mistake.  I  said  without  checking  the 
Rbcoro  I  would  give  the  Senate  my 
best  guess,  and  I  guess  it  was  that  plus 
some  intuition,  that  at  least  60  Sena- 
tors have  either  cosponsored  with  very 
formal  proposals  or  voted  for  a  coet-of- 
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living  freeze  uxxjm  the  board  for  1 
yew. 

I  now  have  checked  the  Rboou>  be- 
cause I  WW  wondering  whether  I  was 
right  or  not.  I  would  like  Senators  to 
know  that  I  was  pretty  close.  Instead 
of  80,  which  I  guessed.  I  find  that  on 
official  votes  at  least  once,  in  many 
cases  twice  in  the  last  year,  59  U.S. 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  adsle 
have  actually  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  said  "aye"  to  an 
amendment  which  would  freeze  the 
cost-of-living  index  for  everyone,  in- 
cluding Social  Secxirity.  I  did  find,  in 
checking  beyond  that,  that  six  more, 
six  that  did  not  vote  "aye"  standing  on 
the  floor,  are  now  on  official  amend- 
ments, either  the  one  that  is  pending, 
or  at  the  desk  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  be  called  up.  So  there  are  65  that 
clearly  have  either  voted  "aye"  or  are 
clearly  on  record  as  being  for  freezing 
cost-of-living  indexes  for  1  year. 

I  will  not  under  any  circumstances, 
having  heard  the  very  exceUent  dis- 
cussion that  precedes  my  remarks,  at- 
tempt to  pass  judgment  on  what  that 
means.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
But  I  do  think  it  means  at  a  mintmnin 
that  65  n.S.  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle— I  have  not  been  able  to 
say  how  many  from  that  side  and  how 
many  from  this  side,  but  my  recollec- 
tion again  there  would  be  that  it  Is 
about  even,  maybe  slightly  more  on 
this  side  but  pretty  close  to  even.  I 
think  what  it  does  mean  is  that  there 
is  a  set  of  circumstances  when  a  com- 
pelling majority  of  this  body  would 
vote  for  that 

I  do  not  stand  here  and  argue  that 
the  proposal  which  the  distinguished 
majmity  leader,  and  myself,  and  some 
others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  worked 
out  with  the  President  should  today 
be  vested  with  the  same  kind  of  fair- 
ness that  would  get  66  votes. 

But.  basically,  it  appears  to  me  that 
that  brings  us  to  a  very  interesting 
issue.  We  will  vote  for  this  when  it  is 
fair. 

I  met  in  the  last  3  months,  3  months, 
I  guess,  with  50  organlaitions  where  20 
or  more  people  were  present.  I  guess  I 
have  been  in  the  last  2  or  3  months 
with  groups,  a  total  of  which  might  be 
4.000  or  5.000  people.  I  had  no  trouble, 
when  we  talked  about  reducing  this 
deficit,  with  almost  every  one  of  those 
groups  as  ((roups  and  individuals 
saying:  "We  wwit  to  dramatically  cut 
this  budget  and  so  long  as  it  is  fair,  we 
are  for  it." 

The  problem  is— and  I  do  not  say 
this  in  any  way  critical  of  anyone 
else's  definition  of  what  Is  fair— that  I 
know  that  it  is  very  hard  for  everyone, 
or  even  51,  much  less  65,  all  of  whom 
will  say,  "11  it  is  fair  I  win  vote  for  it." 
it  is  very  hard,  even  though  fairness 
means  something  and  can  be  looked 
up  in  a  dictionary,  it  is  very  hard  to 
put  together  a  package  that  meets 
everybody's  test  of  fairness. 


I  have,  from  time  to  time,  had 
people  say  that.  "We  will  vote  for  it  if 
it  is  fair."  And  then  you  teU  them.  If 
you  freeze  everything,  how  big  the 
deficit  is  that  is  left,  freeze  everything 
in  the  budget,  and  would  it  be  unfair 
to  freeze  everything  and  do  some 
more.  And  therein  you  run  into  some 
colorations  of  fairness. 

It  is  easy,  though,  for  them  to  say,  if 
none  of  them  are  concerned  about 
Amtrak.  "Well,  we  got  the  fairness. 
Everything  gets  frozen.  But  can  we  do 
a  little  more?"  And  you  say  to  a  group 
that  does  not  care  about  Amtrak. 
'Well,  what  about  taking  out  Amtrak? 
That  is  still  fair,  right?  "  That  whole 
group  says.  "That  U  fair." 

Then  you  go  to  another  group  and 
say,  "Everything  is  going  to  get  a 
freeze." 

"Well,  that  is  fair." 

"Well,  that  is  not  enough  to  fix  this 
thing.  How  about  Job  Corps?"  And 
you  teU  them  a  little  bit  about  the  Job 
Corps.  They  say,  "Well,  when  we  are 
in  this  big  of  a  predicament"  none  of 
them  have  any  interest  in  that— "that 
Is  fair."  They  will  aU  vote  to  freeze  ev- 
erything—take that  one  out;  it  does 
not  affect  them. 

Then  you  go  on  over  to  another 
group  and  it  is  businessmen  now.  Tou 
run  into  a  little  problem  because  you 
say,  "We  are  going  to  need  more  than 
a  freeze  and  you  all  are  sajrlng  this 
freeze  is  fair.  What  about  Exlmbank?" 

You  teU  them.  "That  helps  about  six 
corporations  directly  and  maybe  some 
other  subcontractor  companies.  We 
Just  can't  afford  it." 

Well,  you  get  in  interesting  thing.  If 
there  are  30  or  40  businessmen,  they 
all  look  at  each  other  and  about  25 
will  say.  "Oh.  that  is  fair."  But  five 
will  say.  "Walt  a  minute.  Walt  a 
minute,  now,  that  is  not  fair.  All  that 
other  is  all  great,  but  I  get  something 
from  the  Exlmbank." 

And  so  now  you  already  have  a  little 
group  suggestion  that  is  not  fair  be- 
cause they  get  something  from  it.  And 
that  can  go  on  and  on. 

I.  frankly,  have  difficulty  defining 
what  is  fair.  But  I  do  not  have  any  dif- 
ficulty saying  what  is  going  to  happen 
if  we  do  not  dramatically  reduce  the 
budget  deficits.  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  saying  to  everyone  that 
there  will  be  very,  very  few  Americans 
that  that  will  be  fair  to  if  this  econo- 
my starts  to  go  down  dramatically  and 
we  have  the  kind  of  thing  that  does 
not  put  300.000  or  300,000  senior  citi- 
zens $5  under  the  poverty  line  with  a 
freeze,  because  that  is  about  half. 
They  go  15  under  the  hypothetical 
and  the  other  50  percent  will  go  110 
under  the  hypothetical. 

That  is  iJl  we  have  been  hearing 
about,  about  throwing  people  into  pov- 
erty. Nobody  is  saying  anything  about 
the  fact  that  those  are  the  ones  that 
are  on  the  fringe.  We  have  taken 
about  4.5  million  senior  citizens  that 


are  on  Social  Security  with  nothing 
else.  They  are  down  there  in  poverty. 
They  are  moving  up  every  year,  but 
they  are  still  there. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield  in  Just  a 
moment.  So  I  think  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  about  whether  a  1-year 
freeze  is  more  palatable  than  3-3-2 
with  a  guarantee,  and,  as  described  by 
my  friend  from  Colorado  this  morn- 
ing, which  may  over  the  3  years  be 
more  than  cxirrent  law  entitles  senior 
citizens  to  under  some  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  do  not  know  which  is  more  fair. 
Frankly.  I  voted  for  a  1-year  freeze  in 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  proposed  it. 
It  was  in  my  package.  It  was  in  it  three 
times.  I  will  vote  for  it  again. 

But,  frankly,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  proposal  that  we  worked  out  with 
the  President  because  it  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose.  I  do  not  think  it 
does  any  more  harm.  And  If  you  are 
looking  at  fairness  it  is  Just  as  fair  if 
not  more  fair  than  a  1-year  freeze,  if 
you  Just  talk  about  that  as  part  of  this 
package. 

So  I  do  not  have  that  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, because  I  have  found  what  I 
think  is  a  fair  package.  But  I  really 
want  everyone  to  understand— and  I 
think  they  know  me  well  enough— 
that  so  long  as  we  end  up  acting  on 
good  faith  trying  to  put  a  package  to- 
gether that  is  real  and  meaningful,  I 
have  plenty  of  flexibility  In  my  mind 
as  to  other  definitions  of  fairness  that 
might  put  a  package  together.  And  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  do  that  becauise  I 
think  that  is  imperative. 

Now,  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  York. 

Ux.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  in  the  spirit  of 
comity  which  he  tries  to  bring  to  the 
floor,  does  he  recall  that  Just  1  year 
ago,  on  May  1,  we  were  debating  a  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  Senators  Hollihgs. 
Exoit,  and  AmitKWS?  And  in  rising  in 
opposition,  the  chairman  spoke  of  an 
exceUent  bipartisan  commission  which 
he  called  the  third  major  reform  in 
the  history  of  Social  Secuj-ity  and 
which  made  the  funds  solvent.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal  to  cut  Social  Se- 
curity. And  he  said: 

So  that  everyone  will  know,  using  the 
same  logic  and  the  same  approach,  this  pro- 
posal will  cut  social  security,  after  all  the 
things  we  just  did.  We  attempted  to  refonn 
It,  and  I  thought  we  did  reform  it.  According 
to  what  I  understand,  nobody  wants  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  social  security  or  on 
social  security  recipients.  This  proposal  will 
cut  social  security  over  what  we  Just  fixed  In 
that  reform,  so  that  the  average  retired 
couple  will  lose  $1,848  in  benefits.  The  aver- 
age disabled  worker  with  a  family  will  lose 
13.100  In  benefits. 

Without  holding  the  chairman  to 
that  statement,  the  Senator  does 
recall  it.  So  the  Senator  does  see  that 
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there  could  be  two  sides  to  this  posi- 
tion. The  Senator  has  been  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
Prom  my  recollection,  I  made  that 
statement.  I  have  no  trouble  sasring 
that  I  did.  I  will  say  there  is  one  slight 
difference,  and  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  but  Just  to  make 
the  record  right  that  was  a  2-year 
freeze  of  cost,  of  living.  But  in  any 
event,  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  point 
you  are  making. 

But  let  me  say  for  everyone  out 
there  that  might  make  a  difference.  I 
frankly  believe  that  we  were  putting 
together  the  best  possible  package 
then  to  set  this  economy  straight.  We 
did  a  pretty  good  Job.  We  did  not  have 
to  burden  the  senior  citizens  at  that 
point  with  taking  any  restraint  on  the 
cost-of-living.  I  look  back  and  most  of 
the  things  we  tried  to  do  in  that  pack- 
age that  I  referred  to  we  accom- 
plished. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  still  looking  at  $200  billion  to 
$250  billion  deficits  for  as  far  out 
there  as  you  can  see.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  workings  of  that  com- 
mission, my  good  friend  from  New 
York  was  on  it.  and  is  an  expert.  But  I 
frankly  believe  that  the  deficit  is  so  se- 
rious that  the  solvency  of  the  trust 
fund  is  in  Jeopardy.  I  know  that  will 
bring  another  discussion  by  my  friend 
from  New  York.  But  I  know  enough 
about  it  to  tell  you  that  if  we  have  the 
kind  of  economic  problems  that  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  with  this 
kind  of  deficit,  then  you  have  to  put 
some  different  economics  into  that 
commission's  report  and  you  have  to 
put  some  tremendously  different  eco- 
nomics into  what  the  commissioner 
that  runs  that  program  has  currently 
reported. 

And  I  will  Just  again  make  an  edu- 
cated guess.  I  think  I  could  put  down 
the  scenario  where  the  economy  would 
get  bad  enough  in  the  next  3  or  4 
years  where  that  great  solvency  that 
my  friend  from  New  York  says  is 
there— and  it  is  there.  Senator,  and  I 
am  saying  you  are  right  in  saying  it  is 
there— but  I  think  I  can  put  down  an 
economic  scenario,  a  set  of  assump- 
tions that,  if  we  do  not  fix  this  econo- 
my, would  have  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  others  on  this 
floor  saying,  "Yes,  when  we  brought 
you  the  reform  package."  I  would  then 
ask  him  the  question:  "Do  you  remem- 
ber saying  that  this  is  solvent  until 
2010?"  And  he  would  say  "Yes.  indeed. 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  said  it. 
But  I  did  not  think  we  were  going  to 
have  the  economic  situation  we  have." 
And  I  do  not  believe  my  friend  from 
New  York,  as  expert  as  he  is  on  that 
fund  and  as  strong  an  advocate  as  he 
is  for  what  was  done  with  his  hard 
labor  and  others,  including  our  distin- 
guished leader.  Senator  Dolk— it  was 


bipartisan,  and  some  non-Senator  I 
guess  was  there,  and  I  guess  Alan 
Greenspan  was  the  chairman.  I  do  not 
have  any  doubt  that  they  believe  as  I 
believed  when  I  made  that  statement 
that  we  were  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  we  did  not  have  to  change 
the  COLA'S  because  we  were  taking  a 
great  big  bite  off  the  deficit  Just  as  I 
was  wrong— and  I  am  certain  I  was 
wrong  because  the  deficit  is  larger,  not 
smaller  and  no  set  of  predictions  say  it 
1b  going  to  get  smaller  without  a  pack- 
age like  this  In  deficit  reduction.  So  I 
feel  very  comfortable  saying  to  the 
senior  citizens,  share  a  little  bit  of  the 
sacrifice.  I  think  it  is  fair.  I  under- 
stand others  are  not  sure  the  package 
is  fair.  But  I  thhik  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  whether  you  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  fund  is  going  to  be  solvent 
or  not.  And  I  believe  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  where  the  young  people  Id  this 
country  paying  into  that  fimd  ought 
to  believe  that  they  are  paying  into  it, 
and  paying  into  something  that  will  be 
there  for  them  because  without  fiscal 
responsibility,  continued  growth,  low 
inflation,  interest  rates  coming  down 
so  we  can  Indeed  continue  prosperity, 
both  groups,  the  seniors  and  those 
who  are  passing  for  their  seniors,  will 
say  it  is  not  right.  The  fund  is  not 
going  to  help  us,  and  those  paying  into 
it  are  going  to  say  it  will  not  be  there. 
So  that  is  my  answer,  a  very  long 
one.  but  it  permitted  me  to— I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  York— explain  my 
position  as  I  see  it  here  today. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
3  years  I  have  proposed  an  across-the- 
board  budget  freeze  as  the  best  mecha- 
nism to  halt  the  momentimi  of  soaring 
Federal  deficits.  Not  only  would  an 
across-the-board  freeze  have  a  sub- 
stantive impact  on  the  deficit,  but  it  is 
also  the  fairest  route  to  budget  re- 
straint. In  my  proposal,  every  program 
and  beneficiary  would  be  asked  to  sac- 
rifice equally,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of 
equity  that  has  been  the  strongest  ral- 
lying ixilnt  behind  such  a  concept.  In 
my  budget  freeze  plan,  defense  spend- 
ing and  discretionary  programs  would 
be  frozen  at  their  fiscal  year  1985 
levels,  and  cost-of-living  adjustments 
would  be  frozen  as  well  for  entitle- 
ment programs— including  veterans 
pensions,  railroad  retirement,  military 
pensions,  civil  service  retirement,  Fed- 
eral civilian  pay  and  Social  Security. 

The  decision  not  to  exempt  Social 
Security  COLA'S  from  my  across-the- 
board  freeze  proposal  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  make.  But  in  the  Interest  of  af- 
fecting all  segments  of  the  population 
equally,  I  felt  no  exceptions  could  be 
made.  Many  lowans  have  agreed  with 
me  that  reducing  the  deficit  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  group 
would  be  favored  over  others.  Many 
senior  citizens  have  agreed  and  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  prevent  soar- 
ing deficits,  if  everyone  is  asked  to  sac- 
rifice equally.  Those  were  my  feelings 


if- and  I  emphasize— if  the  Senate  had 
chosen  to  pursue  my  across-the-board 
freeze.  However,  the  proposed  budget 
that  we  have  before  us  is  far  from  my 
fair  and  equitable  freeze. 

The  so-called  Senate-White  House 
compromise  provides  3  percent  real 
growth  for  defense  programs,  a  partial 
COLA  for  Social  Security  recipients 
and  cuts  many  discretionary  programs 
well  below  current  funding  levels.  I 
cannot  Justify  freezing  Social  Security 
COLA'S  for  our  senior  citizens  if  we 
are  going  to  allow  a  7-percent  increase 
over  current  spending  for  defense. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  support  my 
colleagues  in  voting  to  restore  full 
COLA'S  for  Social  Security  recipients. 
We  have  lost  the  element  of  equity  al- 
ready in  the  budget  process.  I  will  not 
ask  our  elderly  citizens  to  sacrifice 
more  than  the  Pentagon  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Bir.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  a 
promise  to  the  elderly  citizens  of  this 
Nation  last  year— and  I  am  going  to 
see  that  he  keeps  it. 

In  1983.  when  we  passed  the  Social 
Security  Amendments,  the  elderly  ac- 
cepted a  6-month  delay  In  COLA'S— a 
delay  that  will  have  cost  them  $40  bil- 
lion by  1989.  The  promise  was  made 
then  to  leave  Social  Sectuity  alone. 

But  for  days,  weeks,  and  months 
now  they  have  had  to  listen  to  argu- 
ments about  keeping  in  the  COLA. 
taking  out  the  COLA,  and  every  other 
variation  on  the  theme  that  COLA's 
are  the  key  to  the  budget  problems 
and  the  cause  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  the  elderly 
know  better— they  know  why  we  have 
a  Federal  deficit.  They  know  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  COLA's  and  every- 
thing to  do  with  a  massive  tax  cut  in 
1981  and  huge  Increases  in  defense 
spending  over  the  last  4  years. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  by  1990  revenues  will 
be  $335  billion  less  than  they  would 
have  been  if  not  for  the  1981  tax  cut. 
Compared  to  what  it  would  have  been 
imder  policies  in  effect  in  1981,  by 
1990  the  defense  budget  wiU  have 
grown  by  $95  billion  and  domestic 
spending  wUl  have  decreased  by 
aroimd  $88  billion. 

The  elderly  people  I  talk  with  say 
that  like  all  Americans  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  to  help  pay  off 
the  deficit.  But  a  cut  in  COLA's  is  a 
direct  transfer  from  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  elderly  to  the  defense  budget- 
not  a  sacrifice  to  help  pay  off  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  Social  Security  is  a 
self-financed  program.  It  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
Social  Seoirity  Trust  Fund  is  showing 
a  surplus.  But  because  the  program  is 
part  of  the  unified  budget,  the  elderly 
have  been  unfairly  treated.  Older 
people  know  that  cuts  in  benefits  will 
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create  a  larger  surplus  which.  In  turn, 
lowers  the  deficit.  All  the  while,  the 
Defense  budget  increases.  Again,  a 
transfer  is  made  from  the  pockets  of 
the  elderly  to  the  Pentagon. 

Before  1936.  when  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Program  was  begun  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  elderly  could  only  rely  on 
friends,  family  and  charity  for  finan- 
cial support.  Since  enacting  the  Social 
Security  Program,  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  aU  older  Americans  have  in- 
comes above  the  poverty  level. 

There  is  more  I  would  like  to  say  in 
support  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. £very  one  of  us  who  has  older 
family  members  or  friends,  benefits 
because  of  the  security  and  peace  of 
mind  this  program  gives  them. 

But  time  is  short,  and  I  will  only  say 
that  the  89,000  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents in  Vermont— and  the  71  percent 
of  them  who  depend  on  Social  Securi- 
ty as  the  primary  source  of  income- 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  budget 
debate  long  enough. 

The  elderly  are  asked  to  sacrifice 
more  than  CXDLA's  in  the  "Rose 
Garden"  budget  package. 

Under  this  "rosy"  package  my  State 
of  Vermont  will  lose  nearly  $42  million 
in  Federal  support.  Most  of  this  will 
affect  the  elderly. 

My  friends,  the  safety  net  is  full  of 
holes.  Older  people  In  Vermont  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  absorb  the  $7  mil- 
lion loss  of  Medicare  support.  The  low- 
Income  elderly  will  have  no  place  to 
turn  when  virtually  every  safety  net 
program  is  cut  back  or  cut  out— food 
stamps,  low-income  energy,  employ- 
ment, meal  programs— and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  to  cut  COLA 
benefits  will  put  thousands  of  older 
Americans  into  poverty  and  push 
thousands  of  others  close  to  the 
threshold.  Surely,  we  can  find  better 
ways  to  gain  control  of  the  Federal 
deficit  than  to  Jeopardize  the  well- 
being  of  our  older  citizens  who  have 
done  so  much  for  us. 

I  will  vote  to  restore  the  Social  Secu- 
rity COLA'S  to  the  budget. 

a*VITHX00L4 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  maintaining 
the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
Social  Security  beneficiaries.  The  pro- 
posals by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  skip  the  January  1986  COLA 
and  the  President  and  the  Republican 
leadership  to  reduce  the  COLA  are 
unfair  and  should  be  rejected. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  50 
years,  this  Qovemment  has  been 
promising  a  floor  of  support  and  secu- 
rity to  our  older  citizens.  Just  2  years 
ago.  on  April  20,  1983,  Congress  com- 
pleted its  work  on  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram and  the  President  signed  the  bill. 
With  much  fanfare,  the  Government 
renewed  its  commitment  to  a  strong 


and  stable  Social  Security  Program  for 
the  aged  and  disabled. 

So,  why,  Mr.  President,  are  we  here 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  talk- 
ing about  Social  Security?  Did  we  fall 
in  our  efforts  to  prevent  Social  Securi- 
ty bankruptcy?  No.  The  program  is  In 
good  shape.  Are  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries being  overpaid?  No.  Many  of 
them  depend  on  Social  Seciuity  as 
their  only  source  of  Income,  and  it 
barely  keeps  them  above  the  poverty 
Une. 

Mr.  President,  restraint  in  spending 
is  necessary.  For  some,  the  protection 
against  inflation  built  into  the  Social 
Security  Program  is  a  very  tempting 
target.  Some  would  give  an  Increase  to 
the  generals  for  defense  spending,  but 
take  the  COLA  away  from  our  senior 
citizens. 

But  that  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  to 
force  650,000  senior  citizens  and  dis- 
abled people  Into  poverty  by  reducing 
their  COLA'S.  The  White  House- 
Senate  Republican  package,  which 
would  reduce  COLA's  to  2  percent  plus 
any  inflation  over  4  percent  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years,  would  hurt  that 
many  beneficiaries.  Social  Sectulty 
beneficiaries  have  already  contributed 
to  fiscal  restraint  through  the  1983 
Social  Security  rescue  bill  and 
through  cuts  in  the  program  made  in 
1981.  We  should  not  ask  our  most  vul- 
nerable citizens  to  do  more  in  this 
budget  fight.  The  COLA  was  delayed 
for  8  months  in  1983.  That  is  enough. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
1935,  he  set  out  the  goals  for  this  am- 
bitious program.  He  said  that  it  would 
"not  offer  anyone  •  •  •  an  easy  life. 
None  of  the  simis  of  money  paid  out  to 
individuals  *  *  *  will  spell  anything  ap- 
proaching abundance.  But  they  will 
furnish  that  minimum  necessary  to 
keep  a  foothold;  and  that  Ls  the  kind 
of  protection  Americans  want."  Those 
words  still  hold  true  today.  The 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  In- 
tended to  help  senior  citizens  maintain 
their  "foothold."  To  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  COLA  is  to  weaken  that 
hold  and  start  some  people  slipping 
into  the  abjrss  of  poverty. 

Our  senior  citizens  deserve  better 
treatment  from  their  Government. 
They  struggled  through  the  hard 
years  of  the  Depression,  fought  for 
their  country  during  World  War  n, 
and  helped  build  the  prosperity  of  the 
postwar  era.  In  return  for  their  work 
and  dedication,  the  Oovemment  prom- 
ised some  measiu-e  of  security  for  their 
old  age.  Part  of  that  prondse  is  the 
protection  offered  by  the  COLA. 

Congress  must  keep  its  promise.  The 
protection  of  Social  Security  must  not 
be  sacrificed.  The  budget  deficit  fight 
does  not  require  it.  The  promises  made 
to  senior  citizens  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  broken.  This  coun- 
try Is  unique  in  the  world  in  the  com- 
passion and  the  value  that  we  place  on 


OMi  citizens.  Support  for  this  COLA 
protection  is  in  the  best  of  that  tradi- 
tion. 

AX  SOTTTrABLS  aUIIGBT  APPKAL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  for  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Jimlor  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
amendment  would  put  funds  back  Into 
the  budget  to  allow  full  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  be  paid  to  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries  and  railroad  retire- 
ment, tier  1,  annuitants. 

I  support  the  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  fairness  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  stable  economy.  If  this 
administration  and  this  Congress  can 
provide  and  increase  for  the  military, 
which  Includes  adjustments  for  Infla- 
tion, then  it  is  only  fair  and  equitable 
to  provide  COLA's  for  our  elderly  and 
disabled  persons. 

The  issue  of  COLA's  for  these  Social 
program  fiuictions  standing  alone,  as 
is  the  case  in  this  amendment,  will  re- 
ceive my  support. 

However,  so  that  my  position  is  very 
clear,  I  also  believe  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  want  to  make  a  dent  in 
our  massive  Federal  budget  deficit, 
which  now  stands  at  $220  billion.  To 
make  that  dent.  I  believe  that  we  must 
look  at  the  entire  budget. 

Therefore,  my  preference  for  the 
fairest  way  to  proceed  would  be  an 
across-the-board  freeze  on  all  spend- 
ing, including  military.  Last  year  I 
supported  the  Kassebaum-Grassley- 
Biden-Baucus  amendment  to  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984.  and  I 
would  certainly  support  that  tjrpe  of 
legislation  again  so  that  we  can  adopt 
a  freeze  that  Is  equitable  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  KENNI33T.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  keep 
faith  with  America's  senior  citizens. 

This  budget  package  proposes  to 
reduce  the  Social  Security  cost  of 
living  adjustment  in  each  of  the  next  3 
years.  If  this  provision  of  the  budget 
package  is  adopted.  America's  senior 
citizens  will  be  $3  billion  poorer  next 
year.  $10.5  billion  poorer  by  the  end  of 
1987,  and  a  whopping  $49  billion 
poorer  by  the  end  of  the  next  5  years. 
An  additional  600,000  senior  citizens 
will  be  thrown  into  poverty  and  all 
senior  citizens  will  see  their  standard 
of  living  decline. 

Social  Security  is  a  sacred  compact 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  That  com- 
pact says  to  all  Americans:  if  you  pay  a 
portion  of  your  hard-earned  wages  to 
the  Social  Security  system  while  you 
are  young,  we  will  pay  those  wages 
back  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  stable, 
predictable,  inflation-adjusted  pension 
when  you  are  old. 

The  President  knows  how  important 
that  compact  is  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, young  and  old.  That  is  why  he  re- 
peatedly pledged  during  the  course  of 


the  last  Presidential  campaign  that  he 
would  never,  ever  reduce  Social  Securi- 
ty. Yet  today  he  and  the  Republican 
leadership— at  the  same  time  they 
pledge  never  to  raise  taxes— propose  to 
levy  a  heavy  and  unfair  tax  on  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  Social 
Security  Program  against  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy  2  years  ago,  we  in  the 
Congress  made  a  number  of  program 
adjustments,  including  a  painful  bene- 
fit cut  that  will  cost  Social  Seciuity 
beneficiaries  $28  billion  over  a  S-year 
period.  Those  cuts  were  necessary  to 
achieve  the  bipartisan  agreement  nec- 
essary to  save  the  program. 

Today,  the  Social  Security  Program 
is  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  actu- 
aUy  contributes  to  deficit  reduction. 
There  is  absolutely  no  Justification  for 
further  benefit  cuts. 

Our  senior  citizens  should  not  be 
asked  once  again  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  administration's  failed  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  senior 
citizens  today  kept  faith  with  America 
through  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
Second  World  War.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  keep  faith  with 
them  today. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  to  remove  from  the 
White  House/Republican  leadership 
deficit  package  the  provision  which 
would  essentially  reduce  the  Social  Se- 
curity cost-of-living  adjustment  2  per- 
centage points  below  the  Consumer 
I*rice  Index. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  substan- 
tially reduce  the  budget  deficit.  We  all 
know  that  it  threatens  continued  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  fact,  in  our  trade 
deficit  and  in  the  most  recent  econom- 
ic indicators,  we  are  already  seeing  the 
warning  signs  of  the  much  larger  dan- 
gers ahead.  My  home  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  has  yet  to  fully  recover 
from  the  last  deep  recession,  stands  to 
suffer  greatly  if  we  don't  take  action 
on  the  deficit  because  foreign  auto  im- 
ports will  be  put  in  an  even  better 
competitive  position.  The  farmers  in 
my  State  also  are  in  danger  of  further 
losing  markets  to  foreign  competitors 
who  are  able  to  undercut  their  prices 
due  to  the  high  value  of  the  dollar.  So, 
the  need  for  action— substantial 
action— is  clear. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  people  to  sac- 
rifice as  part  of  that  deficit  reduction, 
then  we've  got  to  be  sure  that  the  sac- 
rifices are  shared  fairly.  The  package 
which  we  have  before  us  right  now 
Just  does  not  do  that.  The  package 
does  not  touch  the  Tax  Code  which 
allows  tens  of  thousands  of  profitable 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
to  get  away  with  paying  little  or  noth- 
ing in  taxes.  The  package  aUows  the 
Defense  E>epartment  $25  billion  more 
this  year  than  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  and  In  doing  so,  say  to 


the  elderly  of  this  country  that  we  will 
not  ask  them  to  bear  an  unfair  portion 
of  deficit  reduction.  A  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  will  also  send  an  im- 
portant signal  to  the  President  and 
the  majority  leadership  of  the  Senate, 
that  Senators  are  aware  and  con- 
cerned that  other  members  and  seg- 
ments of  our  society  are  not  being 
asked  to  carry  their  fair  share  under 
this  package. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  admittedly  dlf ficiilt  vote.  Frankly,  I 
would  prefer  a  different  approach,  the 
same  as  that  proposed  by  my  Demo- 
cratic colleague.  Senator  Chilbs, 
namely,  a  1-year  freeze  across-the- 
board  on  all  Federal  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments, with  full  COLA'S  to  be  as- 
sured in  the  following  2  years.  Despite 
these  reservations,  I  will  vote  today  to 
uphold  the  leadership  plan.  Further- 
more, I  fully  expect  we  will  end  up 
with  a  1-year  freeze  on  all  cost  of 
living  adjustments. 

It  is  absolutely  critical  that  Congress 
act  to  control  the  deficit.  It  is  the  No. 
1  economic  priority  facing  the  Nation, 
and  we  will  ignore  the  danger  these 
deficits  present  at  our  own  peril,  and 
that  of  our  children. 

To  reduce  the  deficit,  we  must 
reduce  spending.  Some  in  this  Cham- 
ber have  talked  of  tax  Increases,  and  I 
agree  that  the  time  may  come  when 
additional  revenues  will  have  to  be 
considered.  But  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
reduce  spending  before  considering 
new  taxes. 

In  voting  to  reduce  spending,  my 
overriding  concern  has  been  that  the 
reductions  be  seen  as  fair  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  It  is  essential  that  the 
public  perceive  that  Congress  has 
acted,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  assure 
that  all  elements  of  our  society  share 
in  the  burdens  that  budget  reductions 
will  Impose. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  vote 
to  further  reduce  defense  spending  to 
zero  growth  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  public 
to  support  stringent  reductions  In  do- 
mestic programs  and  exempt  the  mili- 
tary from  sharing  at  least  part  of  the 
burden.  Our  national  security  will  not 
be  imperiled  if,  for  1  year,  we  tell  the 
Pentagon  to  live  on  a  diet  of  zero 
growth.  While  a  military  "freeze"- 
that  is,  providing  the  same  number  of 
actual  dollars  in  1986  as  we  provided  in 
1985— would  undoubtedly  do  harm  to 
our  shipbuilding,  modernization,  and 
conventional  arms  programs  and 
would  likely  require  shortsighted  man- 
power reductions.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Defense  Department  could  survive 
zero  growth  with  no  real  harm  to  es- 
sential components  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

For  similar  reasons  of  fairness,  I  will 
vote  to  restore  funds  for  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  and  several  other  domestic 
programs.  It  is  not  my  intention  today 


to  go  into  detail  on  all  the  restorations 
I  seek,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Medicare,  since  it  is  a 
component  of  the  Social  Security 
Sjrstem. 

The  leadership  budget  not  only  man- 
dates reduced  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  the  next  3 
years,  but  also  would  require  that 
Medicare  beneficiaries  finance  a  larger 
portion  of  the  nonhospital  costs  of  the 
program,  through  progressively  higher 
part  B  premiums.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
herently unfair  to  increase  Medicare 
premiums  at  the  same  time  we  are  re- 
stricting Social  Security  COLA's. 
Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  before 
this  budget  debate  is  over,  we  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  restoring  enough  dol- 
lars for  Medicare  to  make  such  premi- 
um increases  unnecessary,  at  least  for 
the  next  year. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  question  of 
Social  Security  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  unfair  in  the  extreme 
to  suggest  that  we  freeze  or  reduce 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Federal 
workers,  as  well  as  retired  civil  service 
and  postal  workers  and  military  per- 
sonnel, and  exempt  Social  Security  re- 
cipients. If  we  are  asking  part  of  the 
population  to  forgo  or  face  reduced 
COLA'S,  we  ought  to  expect  the  same 
of  everyone. 

In  an  ideal  world,  COLA  restrictions 
would  not  be  necessary.  Sadly,  howev- 
er, it  is  Impossible  to  secure  the  mini- 
mum level  of  savings  needed— even 
with  a  total  budget  freeze,  and  even 
with  deeper  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget— without  including  some  action 
to  limit  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

I'd  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  ad- 
dressing myself  directly  to  the  elderly. 

As  much  as  any  Senator  in  this 
Chamber,  I  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  concern  you  have.  I  have  an- 
guished over  this  vote  for  many 
months,  and  I  do  not  cast  it  lightly.  In 
the  final  analysis,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  necessary. 

In  legislating  a  reduced  COLA  for  3 
years— or,  alternately,  to  forgo  a 
COLA  entirely  for  1  year— #e  are 
asking  you  to  accept  a  share  of  the 
burden  that  will  be  borne  by  the 
entire  Nation.  In  times  of  danger, 
Americans  have  always  rallied  togeth- 
er. This  is  a  time  of  danger,  and  your 
contributlon.  no  less  than  that  of 
every  other  citizen,  is  essential,  for 
your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  your 
children  and  grandchildren. 

This  year,  we  will  spend  $200  billion 
that  we  do  not  have,  and  this  figure 
will  grow  to  nearly  $300  billion  by  1990 
unless  we  take  action  now.  We  are  bor- 
rowing $1  out  of  every  $4  we  spend.  No 
American  family  could  long  siurive  If 
it  borrowed  at  such  a  level.  As  a 
Nation,  the  United  States  is  no  differ- 
ent. 

The  deficit  creates  many  problems, 
many  of  them  masked  by  the  relative- 
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ly  good  times  of  recent  months.  But 
those  problems  are  real,  and  they  will 
grow  like  a  tumor  unless  we  take 
action  now. 

This  year,  we  will  spend  13  percent 
of  total  Federal  expenditures  Just  to 
pay  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
some  $143  billion.  In  3  years,  that 
figure  will  be  30  percent.  I  can  think 
of  a  hundred  better  uses  for  that 
money  then  paying  interest,  but  well 
only  be  able  to  put  those  dollars  to 
tnily  productive  use  if  we  act  now  to 
stem  the  flow  of  red  ink. 

If  the  deficit  continues  to  grow,  in- 
flation will  surely  rise,  interest  rates 
will  go  up,  and  the  enentlals  of  life- 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter— will  in- 
crease in  cost  far  beyond  what  any 
Oovemment  program  could  protect. 
Of  aU  the  elements  in  our  society,  it  is 
the  elderly  who  will  suffer  the  most  if 
this  happens.  Those  on  fixed  Incomes 
would  be  devastated,  and  the  quality 
of  life  for  every  American  would  be  se- 
verely reduced. 

Federal  deficits  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  ability  of  industries  in 
Rhode  Island  and  throughout  the 
Nation  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
Our  trade  deficit  in  1984  was  1123  bU- 
llon.  up  from  $39  billion  in  1981  and 
surpluses  Just  as  few  short  years  a«o. 
These  trade  deficits  are  dir«:tly  relat- 
ed to  the  overvalued  U.S.  dollar  when 
measxired  against  other  currencies, 
and  the  strength  of  the  dollar  stems 
from  the  deficit. 

Trade  deficits  mean  one  thing:  fewer 
Jobs  for  Americans.  In  Rhode  Island. 
12  percent  of  our  manufacturing 
Jobs— 18.000  Rhode  Islanders'  Jobs- 
are  directly  tied  to  exiMrts;  take  away 
the  exports  and  we  take  away  those 
18,000  Jobs.  It's  that  simple.  For  the 
elderly,  this  affects  not  only  your  chil- 
dren, but  you  directly.  Fewer  Jobs 
means  smaller  payments  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  which  finances 
benefits. 

The  passage  of  a  budget  which  im- 
poses the  burden  of  deficit  reduction 
as  fairly  as  possible  is  more  than  a 
chaUen^e;  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
assure  that  prosperous  times  will  con- 
tinue. 

If  we  have  the  courage  to  take 
action  now.  we  will  be  acting  to  assure 
that  Jobs  will  be  available  for  children 
and  future  generations,  that  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  buy  homes  at  af- 
fordable prices,  without  14  H  percent 
Interest  rates,  that  small  businesses 
will  be  able  to  expand  and  remain 
competitive  without  having  to  pay  12 
percent  for  their  loans,  and  that  the 
elderly  wiU  not  be  devastated  by  run- 
away inflation. 

The  budget  we  are  debating.  Mr. 
President,  is  not  perfect.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, there  are  elements  in  this  plan 
that  I  oppose,  and  I  plan  to  either 
offer  amendments  or  to  supp<nl  those 
of  others  to  correct  the  inequities  I 


perceive.  When  completed,  it  won't  be 
perfect. 

But  the  alternative  Is  worse. 

I  cast  this  vote  on  Social  Security 
with  a  heavy  heart.  As  a  politician,  I 
know  this  is  not  a  popular  step  to  take 
and  that  I  will  be  subject  to  some  criti- 
cism. 

Tet  I  would  far  rather  endure  the 
criticism  I  receive  today,  knowing  the 
danger  our  country  faces,  than  to  do 
nothing  now  and  have  to  face  my  con- 
stituency in  years  to  come  and  answer 
the  question  "Why  did  you  not  act 
when  there  was  still  time?" 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  that 
a  full  Sodal  Security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, as  provided  for  under  cur- 
rent law,  be  paid  to  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  In  1986.  This  amendment 
is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  36  million 
senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  who  rely 
on  Social  Security. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  is  more  anx- 
ious than  I  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to 
arrive  at  genuine  and  fair  savings.  I  re- 
alize that  reduction  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity COLA  would  produce  a  "saving." 
But  before  we  embrace  the  "saving" 
that  tampering  with  the  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  will  produce,  let  us  examine 
the  facts.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant, I  believe,  is  the  significant  cost  at 
which  the  budget  savings  would  be 
achieved.  The  2  percent  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  would  push  approximately 
one-half  million  elderly  citizens  below 
the  poverty  level  over  3  years.  In  1986, 
over  200.000  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries would  drop  below  this  level.  So. 
Mr.  President,  when  we  ask  these  indi- 
viduals living  on  fixed  incomes  to 
forgo  the  full  COLA,  we  are  asking 
one-half  million  of  them  to  imdergo 
hardship.  We  are  inflicting  pain  on  a 
segment  of  the  population  which 
worked  hard  to  build  this  country  and 
which  now  relies  upon  us  to  continue 
to  live  in  dignity  above  the  poverty 
level  at  a  minimum. 

I  believe  It  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
require.  Knowingly  forcing  anyone 
below  the  poverty  level  is  unaccept- 
able, especially  since  the  action  which 
does  this  fails  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
deficit  problem.  Let  us  face  facts.  The 
Social  Seciirity  Program  Is  currently 
financially  sotmd. 

In  fact,  receipts  are  expected  to 
exceed  disbursements  by  Increasing 
margins  in  future  years.  Every 
Member  of  this  Senate  knows  that  the 
COLA  is  paid  out  of  monesrs  collected 
through  taxes  which  are  earmarked 
specifically  for  the  Social  Security 
Program.  So  by  denying  the  fuil 
COLA  to  elderly  citizens,  what  have 
we  accomplished?  We  have  carried  out 
a  paper  accounting  procedure:  we  have 
allowed  more  money  to  accumulate  in 
the  trust  fund;  we  have  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded in  cosmetically  making  the  def- 
icit look  smaller— but  we  will  have,  in 
fact,  forced  below  the  poverty  level 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
This  is  not  a  solution. 

If  this  amendment  falls,  it  will  not 
be  the  end  of  the  debate  on  Social  Se- 
cxirity.  We  will  be  back  revisiting  the 
issue  of  the  new  Social  Security  poor 
in  the  near  future,  or  we  will  be  spend- 
ing more  money  in  other  programs  de- 
signed to  give  assistance  to  the  needy. 
Having  put  these  Individuals  into  pov- 
erty, I  guarantee  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  not  leave  them  without  help. 
So.  I  repeat  that  a  reduced  COLA,  de- 
signed to  save  the  Government  money, 
is  not  a  solution.  It  makes  no  sense. 

We  must  move  to  meanin«rful  deficit 
reduction  for  the  sake  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  I  believe  that  meaningful 
deficit  reduction  must  be  fair.  Let  us 
begin  the  process  by  assuring  those 
who  rely  on  Social  Security  benefits 
that  we  intend  to  protect  them.  I  will 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the 
amendment  to  this  budget  resolution 
to  restore  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  checks  of 
America's  senior  citizens. 

The  budget  resolution  agreed  to  by 
the  White  House  is  not  fair  and  bal- 
anced. Under  this  budget  resolution 
the  Pentagon  and  Its  contractors  get  3 
percent  more  than  inflation  for  de- 
fense growth.  That's  on  top  of  the 
huge  and  growing  surpluses  of  unex- 
pended resources  for  defense  that 
have  built  up  from  appropriations  in 
prior  years.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  said  yester- 
day that's  like  "force  feeding  a  goose". 

For  the  elderly,  the  administration 
proposes  to  share  the  crumbs  which 
the  golden  goose  cannot  consume. 
They  propose  to  reduce  the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA  over  a  3-year  period  and 
increase  the  out-of-pocket  health  care 
expenses  of  the  elderly  under  the 
Medicare  Program. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
proposal  is  double  Jeopardy  for  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens,  not  fairness  and 
equality. 

THX  ACKOSS-THK-BOAIID  BtTDCrT  rHXIZX 

Mr.  President,  last  year  and  again 
this  year  I  Joined  with  a  bipartisan 
group  of  my  colleages  to  introduce  a  1- 
year  across-the-board  budget  freeze. 
That  proposal  also  asks  the  elderly  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  deficit 
reduction. 

Under  our  proposal— which  I  spon- 
sored with  Senators  Kassebauii, 
Obasslet,  and  Bidkr— the  elderly 
would  forgo  for  Just  I  year  their  cost- 
of-living  increase.  But  for  all  future 
years  the  COLA  would  fully  adjust  for 
increases  in  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Domkitici 
wonders  how  Members  who  have  sup- 
ported a  1-year  COLA  freeze  could 
support   this   amendment   for   a  full 


COLA.  The  answer  I  have  given  to  the 
seniors  of  Montana  is:  "Yes,  I  am  for  a 
COLA  freeze,  but  only  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  freeze  where  there  is  a 
true  sharing  of  the  burden." 

What  we  have  before  us  is  not  a 
budget  freeze.  Defense  is  not  frozen. 
Tax  subsidies  are  not  frozen.  That  is 
why  I  cannot  support  the  budget  plan 
put  forth  by  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Reagan  administration. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  ready  to  accept  a  1-year,  across- 
the-board  freeze.  But  I  certainly  do 
not  see  the  groundswell  for  this 
budget  package.  We  can  only  ask  for 
sacrifice  if  it  is  a  sharing  of  the  burden 
and,  yes,  that  must  include  defense. 
TRx  Aommrnunoif's  social  SBcuamr 

mOPOSAL 

The  administration's  Social  Security 
proposal  reduces  the  COLA  over  a  3- 
year  period— a  permanent  and  drastic 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity benefit. 

The  administration's  Social  Security 
proposal  has  been  called  a  "diet 
COLA".  WeU,  I  think  that  America's 
senior  citizens  fully  understand  the 
difference  between  a  "diet  COLA"  and 
"the  real  thing"  and,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  they  don't  want  to  be  served 
the  diet  substitute. 

SKinoK  cmzxira  wnx  sttppoxt  Dsriuii 
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America's  senior  citizens  are  pre- 
pared to  do  their  part  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  increase  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  No  one  needs  to  explain  the 
concept  of  sacrifice  to  a  retiree  living 
on  a  fixed  income  who  is  struggling  to 
maintain  dignity  and  independence  for 
the  years  ahead.  And  no  one  should 
ever  doubt  for  a  moment  their  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  and  secure  de- 
fense of  the  Nation. 

The  senior  citizens  in  my  State  of 
Montana  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
are  willing  to  sacrifice— if  that  sacri- 
fice is  truly  shared.  I  will  support  an 
across-the-board  freeze.  But  I  will  not 
support  a  one-sided  freeze. 

America's  senior  citizens  ask  only  for 
fairness  and  shared  sacrifice.  They  de- 
serve no  less.  They  ask  for  our  support 
for  preserving  their  secxirity  with  the 
same  commitment  as  they  once  fought 
for  our  security  and  freedom. 

COHCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Demo- 
cratic leader.  Senator  Btro,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  presented  two  eloquent 
and  alternative  visions  of  the  future. 
Both  talked  about  budget  fairness  and 
shared  sacrifice.  The  elderly  citizens 
of  our  country  will  certainly  under- 
stand what  is  fair  and  what  sacrifices 
have  been  made  if  the  White  House 
budget  compromise  is  adopted.  The 
sacrifices  wiU  be  their  sacrifices  in 
Social  Security  and  in  the  Medicare 
Program.  But  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  fairness  for  seniors  if  we  adopt 
the  administration's  budget  package. 


President  Reagan  campaigned  across 
America  on  an  ironclad  guarantee  not 
to  touch  Social  Security  benefits.  He 
had  his  opportunity  to  modify  or  qual- 
ify his  commitment  to  the  retirees  of 
this  country,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Now 
he  wants  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Congress  to  help  ball 
him  out. 

I  think  the  President  is  in  for  a  sur- 
prise. An  overwhelming  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  is  going  to  tell 
the  President  that  his  propoaal  for 
Social  Security  is  not  acceptable.  It  is 
not  acceptable  in  this  form  or  in  this 
package.  This  is  not  a  fair  proposal.  It 
is  not  a  balanced  package.  And  we  will 
tell  the  President  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  reject  it. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  today  to  restore  to  the  budget 
resolution  full  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  am  voting  to  restore  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA'S  because  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  as  a  total 
package,  is  blatantly  unfair  to  senior 
citizens.  The  administration  predicts 
that  the  cost-of-living  will  increase  by 
close  to  4  percent  a  year  over  the  next 
3  years,  but  it  proposes  to  limit  Social 
Security  COLA's  to  2  percent  a  year. 

If  approved  by  the  Congress,  this 
proposal  would  result  in  a  steady  and 
continuing  decline  in  the  value  of 
Social  Security  benefits  over  the  next 
3  years.  An  average  couple  retiring 
this  year,  would  lose  nearly  $13,000  In 
retirement  benefits  during  their  retire- 
ment. The  reduction  in  benefits  would 
drop  about  360,000  older  Americans 
through  the  safety  net  into  poverty. 

I  believe  that  our  senior  citizens  are 
willing  to  make  a  fair  contribution  to 
the  effort  to  reduce  our  huge  and  bur- 
densome Federal  deficits  if  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society  share  equitably  in 
the  sacrifices.  But  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  not  fair,  not  equitable  and  not 
balanced. 

This  budget  resolution  would  impose 
a  3-year  cut  in  Social  Seciuity  benefits 
at  a  cost  to  the  elderly  of  nearly  $24 
billion,  while  increasing  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  same  time  by  $70  billion.  It 
would  impose  an  inflation  tax  on  every 
Social  Security  recipient  while  doing 
nothing  to  require  our  Nation's  largest 
and  wealthiest  corporations  to  pay 
even  a  minimum  tax. 

This  budget  does  not  treat  fairly  our 
senior  citizens  who  depend  on  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  for  that  reason 
I  strongly  support  this  amendment  to 
restore  full  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  Social  Security. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  VLt.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  time  off  the  resolution. 

The  niESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  have  a  note  that  one  of  our 
Senators  wants  to  speak;  Senator 
Spbctss. 

Mr.  CHILES.  One  of  ours  does,  too. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  yield  the  floor.  We  reserve 
the  few  moments  that  I  have.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  I  yield- 
ed the  floor  that  the  time  run  off  of 
the  resolution,  rather  than  off  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did 
the  Senator  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  unanimous  consent  was 
that  the  time  now  would  nm  off  the 
resolution,  and  that  is  what  the  con- 
sent request  was.  I  heard  no  objection. 
It  was  my  request  that  it  be  off  all  my 
time.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFfCER.  Who 
jields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  is  charged  equally  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  srleld  back  all  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back.  Is  there  time  running  on  the 
amendment  still? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  running.  There  are  Just  under  7 
minutes  remaining  to  the  opposition. 
There  Is  no  time  left  to  the  propo- 
nents. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  will  be  taken  from  the  available 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object  to  that,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  wounded  that  objection  has  been 
heard.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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with  time  to  be  charged  to  our  side  off 
the  resolution. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
iranted  to  alert  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  that  I  think  we  are  about  ready 
to  vote  on  this  amendment.  It  wlU  be 
probably  another  5  minutes,  maybe  a 
bit  longer.  I  am  waiting  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

I  should  say  at  this  time,  although  I 
have  not  stated  my  intention  on  this 
amendment,  since  I  offered  it  many 
people  have  been  curious  whether  I 
am  for  it  or  against  it.  I  am  against  it. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  I  offered 
would  be  defeated.  I  am  also  realistic 
and  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  sensitive 
issue.  It  is  one  that  is  not  easy  to  re- 
solve: there  is  no  way  to  compromise 
this  issue  this  early  in  the  process,  and 
that  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  appropri- 
ate to  bring  it  up. 

It  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  very 
sensitive  issues.  On  others  I  would 
guess  that  we  will  see  people  on  each 
side  voting  the  same  way,  some  voting 
a  different  way,  but  on  this  particular 
one  some  are  opposed  to  the  2-2-2.  I 
have  learned  that  some  would  vote  for 
Just  a  1-year  COLA  freeze.  But  it  is 
confusing  to  try  to  explain  the  2-2-2 
even  though  in  many  respects  with 
the  2-2-2  you  end  up  with  about  the 
same  savings.  Under  the  2-2-2  plan 
that  is  in  the  package,  if  the  inflation 
rate  was  less  than  2  percent,  you 
would  be  a  beneficiary  because  you 
would  be  guaranteed  at  least  a  2-per- 
cent Increase.  So  there  are  I  think 
some  strengths  in  the  provision  in  the 
package.  In  addition,  that  is  the  provi- 
sion the  President  supports.  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 

I  do  not  believe  we  gain  any  ground 
by  everybody  abandoning  ship  on  the 
first  amendment.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  hope  we  will  revisit  this  par- 
ticular area  before  we  complete  action 
on  this  budget  package. 

So,  unless  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  additional  comments,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  IX)lifENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  EXDMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
have  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  fifty-four  seconds. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Bir.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  leader's  remarks, 
but  I  did  hear  the  last  part  of  it.  about 
the  package  and  about  his  hope  that 
we  would  revisit  this  issue.  I  talked 
about  that  at  length  a  half  hour  ago. 

As  I  said  then,  there  are  a  number  of 
definitions  of  fairness.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  argue  when  Members  talk  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  the  fact  that 
they  are  for  a  major  package  so  long 
as  it  is  fair,  and  therefore  a  COLA 
freeze,  but  it  is  not  this  package. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  have 
searched  the  Racoas  and  found  that 
59  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  voted  at  least  once  in  the 
past  year  on  the  floor  for  a  COLA 
freeze  for  a  year.  I  know  of  six  or  more 
who  are  on  the  amendment  at  the 
desk,  which  we  are  debating.  So  that 
makes  it  65  who  have  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  they  are  for  a  COLA  freeze. 

I  hope  we  do  not  begin  the  process 
here  this  afternoon  of  scuttling  the 
package,  because  I  think  there  are 
well  over  60  Senators  who.  under  the 
right  clrcimistances,  would  vote  for  a 
1-year  freeze  for  this  2-percent  guar- 
anteed cost-of-living  index. 

I  hope  we  can  find  the  glue  that 
brings  that  fairness  into  play  which 
has  permitted  many  Senators  to  say 
that  they  would  do  this.  I  have  tried 
my  best,  and  obviously  a  number  of 
Senators  are  not  ready.  They  do  not 
want  to  wait  for  the  time  when  there 
is  something  more  fair.  There  are 
some  who  will  never  vote  for  a  change 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  I  understand 
that. 

I  also  indicated  earlier,  and  I  want  to 
repeat,  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  the 
only  effect  on  the  budget  is,  over  122 
billion  added  to  the  deficit.  But  almost 
automatically  you  are  going  to  have 
all  the  other  pension  and  cost-of-living 
restraint  gone. 

Clearly,  you  are  not  going  to  do  a  re- 
strained cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
the  civil  servtmts,  for  the  veterans,  for 
the  military.  Add  that  to  what  we 
have  before  us,  and  we  will  be  at  ap- 
proximately $33  billion  in  3  years,  and 
that  will  follow  Just  as  day  follows 
night,  because  everybody  is  interested 
In  fairness.  Here  Is  one  that  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Senators  will  say 
is  not  fair,  to  restrain  the  pensions  of 
anyone  else,  even  with  a  guaranteed 
add-on.  if  you  are  going  to  let  Social 
Seciulty  get  the  full  cost-of-living 
index 

Make  no  bones  about  it.  This  is  not  a 
little  item;  it  is  a  very  big  measure. 
Over  $33  billion  will  be  taken  out  of 
this  package  before  the  night  ends,  I 
imagine— as  soon  as  somebody  can  get 
the  floor  and  offer  a  subsequent 
amendment  for  the  other  pensioners 
to   get   the  same   treatment   as   this 


amendment  is  going  to  yield.  If  it  is 
adopted,  as  I  assume  it  will  be.  I  hope 
it  is  not  adopted,  but  I  assimie  that  it 
will  be. 

At  various  times  during  the  day,  I 
also  have  tried  to  explain  how  tough  it 
is  to  find  a  package  that  is  fair,  be- 
cause most  groups  will  start  with  a 
freeze  on  everything  as  being  fair. 
Then  you  start  running  into  a  group 
that  does  not  care  about  Amtrak,  and 
they  tell  you  to  get  rid  of  it  and  that  is 
fair.  Another  group  does  not  care 
about  one  of  the  other  programs,  and 
you  say  you  will  get  rid  of  it,  and  that 
Ufalr. 

Sooner  or  later,  fairness  means  that 
even  if  you  treat  all  pensions  the 
same,  even  if  you  treat  everything  the 
same,  it  begins  to  mean  something 
else.  It  means.  "Don't  touch  my  pro- 
gram, even  if  you  freeze  everything 
else."  Do  not  go  beyond  that,  even  if  it 
only  affects  a  few  hundred  people  or  a 
few  thousand  people. 

So  it  becomes  more  and  more  impos- 
sible, as  you  try  to  accommodate  ev- 
eryone in  the  constituency,  as  to  their 
notion  of  fairness. 

t£i.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  resolution. 

I  would  rather  talk  about  what  is 
unfair.  What  is  unfair  is  not  to  get  a 
major  deficit  reduction  package  that 
makes  sure  we  have  prosperity  and 
lower  inflation  rates  and  lower  inter- 
est rates;  because  if  that  goes  by  the 
board,  the  unfairness  will  be  to  every- 
one, because  everyone  will  suffer. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  senior 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mothihah]  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  difficulty  I  can 
even  come  up  with  a  credible  set  of  ec- 
onomics that  will  put  the  trust  fund  in 
trouble  in  the  short  term,  in  serious 
trouble,  if  we  do  not  fix  this  so  the 
economy  can  continue  on.  So  we  are 
even  talking  about  a  very  high  proba- 
bility of  unfairness  to  the  seniors  we 
are  protecting.  No  one  can  stand  up 
and  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  wrong  about  that.  If  I  am 
challenged,  I  will  get  a  set  of  economic 
assumptions  and  plug  them  into  that 
fund,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that, 
given  a  certain  condition  of  this  econo- 
my where,  instead  of  one  group,  you 
get  another  group  for  a  couple  years; 
where,  Instead  of  2  percent  inflation, 
you  get  8  percent  or  10  percent,  and 
add  a  couple  of  other  things  that  are 
hanging  around  which  could  happen  if 
we  do  not  fix  this  deficit,  we  will  have 
the  senior  citizens  trust  fund  in  trou- 
ble. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  they  are  the 
ones  out  there  causing  the  trouble.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  like  very  much  to  be  labeled  a 
group  of  Americans  who  do  not  want 
to  share  in  the  sacrifice.  If  there  has 
to  be  shared  sacrifice,  they  will  Join  in 
that. 
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BCr.  STMIidS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Bdr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  8TMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  Job 
he  has  done  and  the  case  he  has  made 
for  fairness  in  this  debate  this  after- 
noon. I  also  heard  part  of  what  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
think  they  are  making  an  excellent 
case  against  the  amendment.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  who  think  there  is 
good  politics  to  be  had  by  voting  to 
break  up  this  budget  package  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake  and  misleading  as  to  what 
the  American  people  think. 

When  one  looks  at  the  record,  the 
fact  is  that  after  15  years  of  having 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  the  Social 
Security  benefits  have  increased  faster 
than  either  inflation  or  wages.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1984,  Social  Security 
benefits  increased  by  247  percent.  In- 
flation Increased  by  188  percent.  The 
average  wages  increased  by  162  per- 
cent.           

So  what  that  tells  us  is  that  we  have 
a  ssrstem  that  has  gotten  slightly  out 
of  balance.  This  program  does  not  cut 
anyone's  check,  but  I  think  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  going  to  be  much 
more  detrimental.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Just  pointed  out,  if 
we  do  not  stand  together  and  pass  a 
budget  close  to  this  package  as  we 
have  worked  out  to  demonstrate  to  the 
market  and  the  American  people  and 
the  people  who  are  out  there  making 
those  dally  decisions  of  what  happens 
in  our  economy,  and  they  point  the 
finger  and  say,  "It  is  the  same  old 
business  in  Washington."  then  we  are 
going  to  see  higher  interest  rates,  de- 
clining growth  in  the  economy,  more 
unemployment,  and  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems wlU  befall  upon  this  Nation  and 
the  very  people  who  are  trjrlng  to  be 
helped  by  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  some  of  those  who  will 
not  be  benefited  from  a  declining  slow- 
down in  the  economy. 

So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  very,  very  careful  look  before  they 
vote  for  this  amendment,  because  once 
this  amendment,  if  it  does  pass,  as 
Senator  AuMSTROifC  said  earlier,  it  is  a 
killer  amendment,  it  is  a  big  issue  and 
no  matter  how  you  cut  It.  if  you  vote 
for  the  amendment,  you  are  voting  to 
spend  more  money  and  not  help  with 
the  overall  costs,  and  the  problem  is  in 
this  country  it  is  not  a  deficit  problem; 
it  is  we  spend  too  much  money.  The 
Federal  Government  is  spending  25 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product; 
the  revenue  flow  to  the  Treasury  is 
about  19.5  percent  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product,  and  the  difference  is  being 
borrowed,  and  they  can  make  all  the 
argimients  they  want  about  whether 


the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  has  a 
surplus  in  it  or  in  deficit,  or  whatever. 
But  the  fact  is  in  a  unified  budget  that 
we  are  borrowing  about  $200  billion  a 
year. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  remem- 
ber so  well  his  comments  some  20 
years  ago.  "If  there  is  so  much  money 
in  that  box,  show  me  where  the  cigar 
box  is  with  all  the  money  in  it." 

So  far  they  had  to  borrow  $1  trillion 
since  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said 
that,  maybe  $1.5  trillion.  I  forgot  how 
far  in  we  are.  But  it  is  a  point  that  I 
think  the  American  people  are  plead- 
ing with  the  i>eople  inside  the  beltway 
to  recognize  that  the  people  outside 
the  beltway  recognize  we  spend  too 
much  money.       

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asking  for  almost  35  years 
for  a  look  at  the  cigar  box.  I  have  not 
seen  the  cigar  box.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  Washington  Imows  where  it 
is.  And  I  waited  a  long  time  to  get  a 
Republican  who  is  heading  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity,  and  he  promised  me  2^  years 
ago  that  he  would  report  to  me  the 
condition  of  Social  Security. 

I  will  still  make  the  flatout  charge 
that  it  is  bankrupt  and  until  someone 
comes  around  here  with  a  piece  of 
paper  that  shows  me  it  is  not,  that  is 
my  stand. 

I  Just  wanted  to  say,  and  I  am  prob- 
ably the  wrong  person  to  comment  on 
this  anyway  because  I  am  not  running 
for  reelection,  my  State,  which  has  the 
second  highest  percentage  of  retired 
people  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  is 
supporting  President  Reagan  10-to-l 
on  this,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
old  people  in  Arizona— I  am  one  of 
them— are  not  any  different  than  the 
older  people  in  the  other  49  States. 
There  are  Just  a  lot  of  people  who 
want  to  get  reelected.  They  would 
rather  get  reelected  than  see  this 
country  saved.  Let  them  get  reelected 
and  watch  it  go  down  the  tube. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator, 

My  appeal  to  my  colleagues  would 
be  that  If  you  want  to  get  reelected, 
the  right  vote  is  to  vote  with  this  pack- 
age. That  is  where  the  right  political 
position  is. 

Good  policy  always  ultimately  ends 
up  being  good  politics.  And  for  some- 
one to  think  that  they  can  come  in 
here  and  break  this  parage  wide  open 
and  watch  the  financial  markets  react 
negatively  with  the  interest  rate  start- 
ing to  creep  back  up.  more  unemploy- 
ment, more  disinvestment,  and  so 
forth,  with  respect  to  capital  forma- 
tion and  Jobs  creation  in  this  country 
and  think  that  somehow  that  is  going 
to  be  good  policy  and  that  is  going  to 


help  anyone  in  this  country,  I  think  it 
Is  poor  politics.  It  is  poor  policy,  and 
poor  policy  ultimately  leads  to  i>oor 
politics. 

I  Just  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  think 
long  and  hard  before  you  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  the  fact  is  I  personal- 
ly believe  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 
The  distinguished  chairman  from  New 
Mexico  knows  I  have  a  budget  that 
cuts  even  more,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
support  his  budget  one  moment  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  my  com- 
ments were  that  I  would  support  his 
budget,  even  meager  as  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  spending  cuts. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  cutting  spend- 
ing, but  if  you  look  at  the  bottom  line 
you  will  see  we  are  talking  about 
spending  $20  billion  more  money  in 
fiscal  year  1986  than  we  are  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  Yet  it  is  talked 
about  as  cutting  $52  billion  out  of  the 
budget. 

In  Sunny  Slope  that  is  not  the  way 
they  keep  books.  If  you  spend  more 
money  next  year  than  you  spent  last 
year  they  say  you  are  spending  more. 

We  are  spending  $20  billion  more. 
That  is  about  a  2-percent  increase. 

I  have  to  compliment  the  committee 
and  the  President  and  those  who 
agreed  with  this  package  that  it  is  a 
pretty  good  pacltage,  all  in  all.  and  a 
fair  iiackage. 

It  does  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  cross-section  of  people  and  pro- 
grams and  necessities. 

There  is  a  safety  net  in  it  for  disad- 
vantaged people,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  budget  that  it  is  a 
pretty  good  all  around  budget. 

I  think  for  this  amendment  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  pass  and  I  would  also 
say  that  in  the  past  year  in  my  State 
there  are  44  counties  and  I  held  a 
town  meeting  in  every  one  of  those 
coimties  with  a  public  notice  to  go  out. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  attendees  of 
those  meetings  are  senior  citizens  be- 
cause those  are  the  people  who  have 
the  time  to  come  to  the  town  meeting 
in  many  cases,  and  almost  unanimous- 
ly they  supported  making  a  sacrifice  in 
terms  of  the  COLA  adjustment  if  it 
meant  tying  together  a  package  that 
could  bring  about  some  resolution  to 
the  runaway  spending  in  Washington. 
DC. 

It  is  almost  unanimous  from  the 
senior  citizens— maybe  not  with  the 
special  interest  lobbyists  who  repre- 
sent them  here  inside  the  beltway,  but 
outside  the  beltway  out  in  the  real 
America,  there  certalnlly  is  a  broad 
cross-section  of  overwhelming  support 
for  budget  containment  and  budget 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  that  is  pending  and 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  no  time  remaining? 

Who  yields  time? 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  Quonun. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  any  particular 
reason- 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  main- 
tain my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  authority  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  without  time?  I  ask  for  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yielded  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Had  the  time  expired? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quoruni^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  had  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  there  is  not  anything 
afoot  here,  if  he  is  worried  about  that. 

The  normal  course  of  events  of  the 
Senate  is  that  we  debate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  put  his  mind  at  ease,  if  he 
thinks  there  is  someone  trying  to  pull 
a  fast  one  on  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion that  an  assertion  was  made  earlier 
in  the  day  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  President  had  never 
really  committed  himself  on  the  issue 
of  COLA'S  and  COLA  cuts  in  Social 
Security,  but  rather  that  he  promised 
he  would  not  cut  Social  Security  gen- 
erally. In  the  campaign  and  any 
number  of  times  he  said  that,  both 
before  and  after  the  campaign,  but  he 
had  not  specifically  addressed  the 
COLA  issue;  and  that  is  Just  not  true. 

He,  in  fact,  did  address  the  COLA 
issue  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
source  of  that  information  is  In  the 
weekly  compilation  of  PresidentisJ 
docxmients  put  out  by  the  White 
House  itself,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Friday.  December  21,  1984,  President 
Reagan  commented  very  specifically 
on  this  issue.  He  did  so  in  an  Interview 
with  Mr.  Tom  Winter  and  Joseph  Bal- 
shino,  Jr.,  of  Human  Events,  on  the 
date  of  December  6,  1984,  and  the 
transcript  of  their  discussion  appears 
In  this  weekly  compUation  of  Presiden- 
tial docimients,  and  this  is  what  P*resi- 
dent  Reagan  said.  Talking  about  the 
COLA,  he  said: 

Well,  I  would  have  to  say  my  pledge 
during  the  campaign  carried  with  It  the 


clear  implication  that  preaent  social  lecurity 
beneficiaries  would  get  their  cost-of-living 
Increases  as  well.  I  made  that  pledge,  and  so 
therefore  I  feel  bound  by  it. 

"I  feel  bound  by  it." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

This  does  not  seem  as  serious  to  me  as 
some  people  present  it  with  regard  to  the 
deficit  because  if  you  really  analyze  It, 
Social  Security  Is  not  part  of  the  deficit 
problem.  Social  Seciuity  Is  totally  funded 
by  a  payroll  tax  and  If  you  made  a  reduction 
In  some  way  of  social  security,  that  wouldn't 
do  a  thing  for  the  deficit.  That  money 
would  go  back  into  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund. 

And  he  goes  on  in  this  vein.  So  there 
is  absolutely  no  question  about  what 
President  Reagan  said  or  what  he 
meant  or  what  he  understood  hlmaelf 
to  have  said.  And  it  is  Just  crystal  clear 
in  what  exists  on  the  printed  public 
record. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  hear  Members 
on  the  other  side  come  In  here  now 
and  try  to  erase  the  facts  and  try  to 
erase  reality.  The  pledge  was  made,  it 
was  clear-cut,  it  was  ironclad,  and  it 
ought  to  be  kept.  And  anybody  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  who  wants  to  talk 
about  supporting  the  President  better 
vote  for  this  amendment  to  restore 
these  Social  Security  cuts^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator's  2  minutes 
have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  jrields  time,  time  will 
rum  against  the  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  body  again  what  is  happening  to 
us  on  this  side.  We  are  prepared  to 
vote.  We  have  been  for  an  hour  on  this 
side.  We  have  been  told  the  other  side 
is  not  quite  ready  to  vote. 

Now.  if  we  Just  allow  the  clock  to 
nm.  Mr.  President,  we  lose  half  of 
that  time  again.  If  you  go  back  and 
review  what  has  happened  in  this 
process,  we  went  through  the  tree  and 
we  went  through  the  addition  to  the 
tree.  So  we  went  through  eight  amend- 
ments in  which  the  Democrats  could 
not  be  recognized  and  were  not  recog- 
nized—eight particular  amendments 
and  the  time  on  those  amendments 
ran,  and  yet  time  was  charged  to  us, 
half  of  that  time.  So  we  lost  time  on 
something  that  we  were  not  concerned 
about.  We  were  not  proposing  those 
amendments. 

We  asked  yesterday  could  we  be  rec- 
ognized after  the  chain  had  nm,  could 
we  propose  an  amendment.  We  were 
not  entitled  to  that.  We  were  not  given 
the  right. 

We  asked  that  the  majority  leader 
not  exercise  his  right  as  majority 
leader  to  take  on  an  amendment  of 
someone  else,  but  he  did  today.  We 
have  that  amendment  before  us  now. 

Now,  not  only  do  we  have  that 
amendment  before  us  now,  we  find 


time  running  off  of  our  side  and  it  is 
being  charged  to  us.  That  is  Just  not 
right.  At  some  stage  there  has  to  be 
some  basic  fairness. 

The  point  I  am  making.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  is  that  we 
have  been  ready  to  vote,  as  he  knows, 
for  over  an  hour.  He  was  out  of  the 
Chamber.  I  suggested  that  someone  on 
that  side  put  in  a  quorum  call  with 
time  to  nm  on  that  side  if  you  are  not 
prepared  to  vote.  We  were  told  not  to 
do  that,  to  let  the  time  run  off  of  both 
sides.  We  do  not  want  time  running  off 
of  our  side.  We  may  need  that  later. 

We  have  gone  through  the  chain. 
We  have  gone  through  the  other 
things  in  which  we  were  being  charged 
time  when  we  could  not  get  recogni- 
tion. We  do  not  feel  it  is  fair  now  that 
we  should  be  charged  this  time.  We 
ought  to  vote,  or  you  ought  to  put  in  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  charged  off 
of  your  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi.  President.  I 
jrield  myself  time  off  the  resolution.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  that  I  apologize,  but  I  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  While  I  am 
supposed  to  be  here,  I  am  also  sup- 
posed to  be  where  my  leader  asked  me 
to  be,  and  that  is  where  I  was. 

I  did  not  leave  with  any  instructions 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  time 
charged  off  of  your  side  for  a  delay 
which  is  not  attributable  to  you.  So  if 
we  are  going  to  use  time  here  waiting, 
we  are  going  to  use  it  off  of  our  time 
on  the  resolution. 

Is  it  correct  that  we  still  have  a 
minute  and  a  half  or  something  on  the 
amendment  itself? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
minute  and  20  seconds  remain  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  we  will  have  a 
quorum  call,  we  will  agree  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  charged 
to  our  side.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tBdr. 
QuATLE].  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Have  the  yeas  tuid  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  this  amendment  mo- 


mentarily—in about  1  minute.  Again.  I 
want  to  make,  as  I  have  Indicated  a 
few  minutes  ago.  the  point  that  this  is 
an  important  amendment  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  first  amendment,  the 
first  vote  after  adoption  of  the  pack- 
age last  night  by  a  50  to  49  vote. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  is  one  of 
those  issues  where  there  is  at  least  no 
compromise  at  this  moment.  So  it  is  an 
important  vote  from  that  standpoint. 

In  my  view,  those  who  in  the  past 
voted  to  have  a  Social  Seciirtty  freeze, 
a  1-year  COLA  freeze,  or  who  agree 
with  the  2-2-2  principle,  certainly 
should  vote  against  this  amendment. 
The  dollars  raised  either  way  you  do  it 
are  pretty  much  the  same. 

So  I  hope  we  will  have  a  substantial 
vote  against  the  amendment.  I  think 
we  have  had  about  all  the  debate  we 
need.  The  issue  is  very  sensitive,  and 
very  emotional.  It  is  also  very  impor- 
tant to  the  deficit  reduction.  If  we  are 
really  concerned  about  senior  citizens, 
and  all  the  others  who  may  be  impact- 
ed, their  children,  and  their  grandchil- 
dren, then  we  ought  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  deficit. 

If  everyone  tries  to  keep  what  they 
have  and  not  give  up  anjrthlng  in  the 
process,  the  deficit  is  going  to  be 
larger,  inflation  is  going  to  be  higher, 
interest  rates  are  going  to  be  higher, 
unemployment  is  going  to  be  higher, 
and  it  really  is  not  going  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  anyone.  If,  in  fact,  they  pre- 
serve something,  in  the  final  analysis 
the  economy  suffers.  I  have  made  that 
statement  earlier. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote.  • 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 
YEAS-65 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Before  the  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized, the  Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
perhaps  I  can  indicate  what  may 
follow.  I  think  we  have  seen  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  roimd  of  the  test  on 
this  issue.  I  indicated  that  this  will 
probably  be  revisited  at  a  later  time 
with,  probably,  a  different  outcome.  In 
any  event,  I  have  had  a  number  of  in- 
quiries about  how  long  we  may  be  in 
session  this  evening. 

I  have  also  indicated  that  there  will 
be  another  amendment.  If,  in  fact,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  with 
COLA'S  on  Social  Security  recipients, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  same  should 
apply  to  military  retirees  and  dvll 
service  retirees  and  veterans'  COLA's. 
So  at  the  appropriate  time,  there  will 
be  a  conforming  amendment  to  make 
the  same  change  we  have  Just  made  in 
this  area.  So  I  suggest  that  that  will 
happen. 

I  also  hope  that  after  the  next 
amendment  is  offered  and  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  meet  privately  with  the 
dlstingtiished  minority  leader  to  see  if 
we  could  work  out  some  arrangement 
on  amendments— as  I  indicated  this 
morning,  I  think  there  are  probably 
only  50  or  60  that  are  controversial. 
There  are  some,  I  think  three  or  four, 
that  might  not  be  controversial.  Obvi- 
ously.  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  stand  here  and  offer  60 
amendments  for  other  Senators, 
though  I  have  offered  to  accommodate 
Senators  on  that  side  if  that  would 
help.  I  had  made  only  two  commit- 
ments, one  on  Social  Security  and  one 
on  defense.  So  I  have  an  amendment  I 
shall  offer  In  a  minute  for  Mr.  Grass- 
lit  and  Mr.  Hattisld,  which,  in  effect, 
would  reduce  defense  from  3-3-3  in 
the  so-called  leadership  package  to  0- 


3-3— inflation,  period— that  amend- 
ment will  be  laid  down  this  evening. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  will  be  disposed  of  this  evening.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
that  this  evening,  which  wUl  answer 
some  of  the  questions  Members  have 
had  about  7. 8,  or  9  o'clock  We  may  be 
in  until  7,  8,  or  9  o'clock,  but  there 
would  be  no  votes  and  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  go  over  until  9:30  tomor- 
row morning,  get  back  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  10  or  10:30.  and.  hopefully,  vote 
on  the  defense  amendment  sometime 
in  the  early  afternoon,  then  follow 
that  with  a  conforming  amendment 
that  I  have  just  indicated  would  be  of- 
fered, which  I  shall  offer  for  myself, 
not  for  any  other  Senator.  I  under- 
stand there  Is  no  objection  if  amend- 
ments are  offered  by  me.  There  are  a 
number  of  Senators  Interested  on  both 
sides.  I  have  discussed  it  with  Senators 
on  both  sides— Senator  TRiBLg.  Sena- 
tor RoTH,  and  Senator  Murkowski  on 
this  side;  Senator  Crarstor,  and  I 
think  Soiator  Chxlcs  and  others  have 
the  same  view  on  that  side.  If  you  are 
going  to  make  the  change  in  one  place, 
you  make  the  change  in  both  places. 

So.  Bfr.  President,  I  would  now  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  the  so- 
called  defense  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield,  before  offering  the 
amendment,  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  what  he  plans  for  Friday 
andSaturdas^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  a  session  on  Saturday.  And 
again,  I  will  discuss  that  with  Senator 
DoMKRici  and  Senator  Chilcs.  It  is 
fairly  obvious  we  cannot  complete 
action  on  the  bill  this  week  and  we  will 
start  into  next  week.  There  are  stUl 
about  28  hours  on  the  resolution.  It 
might  be  possible  to  leave  here  at  a 
reasonable  time  on  Friday  because  I 
know  there  are  Senators  on  both  sides 
who  i.ave  commitments  they  would 
like  to  make  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Just  to  clarify  what 
the  majority  leader  said  earlier  about 
this  evening,  is  it  the  majority  leader's 
intention  to  lay  the  defense  amend- 
ment down  in  the  next  couple  hours 
and  is  it  his  anticipation  there  wUl  be 
no  vote  on  it  tonight? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  Senators  will  be 
rather  safe,  once  that  amoidment  is 
laid  down,  lo  go  ahead  and  keep  what- 
ever wotntments  they  have  this 
evening? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct  Obvious- 
ly, we  would  have  debate  on  the 
amendment.  There  is  an  hour  on  the 
amendment.  Of  course,  time  could  be 
}rlelded  off  the  resolution. 

Ml.  CUILBS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor win  yield  for  a  question  again. 
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We  have  had  some  concern  on  our 
tide,  as  the  majority  leader  well 
knows,  that  time  sort  of  got  used  up 
on  our  side  as  we  ran  the  tree  and 
today  even  we  were  ready  to  vote  an 
hour  before  we  got  the  OK  for  a  final 
vote  on  Social  Security.  If  we  are 
going  to  stay  In  a  long  time  tonight  on 
defense  with  no  votes,  again  that 
would  be  using  time  off  of  our  side.  I 
think  we  would  be  prepared  to  vote  on 
that  question  the  minute  the  majority 
leader  lays  that  amendment  down  or 
almost  as  soon.  There  might  be  a  few 
people  over  here  who  would  want  to 
dlacuss  It.  But  at  some  stage  all  of  our 
hours  are  going  to  be  gone  and  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  ask  the  Chair, 
how  many  hours  are  left  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  12  hours  left  to  the  majority 
leader  and  16  hours  left  to  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Idr.  DOLE.  So  there  are  16  hours 
left  on  that  side.  12  on  this  side  and  I 
would  assiime  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  would  want  to  speak  on  the  de- 
fense amendment,  maybe  not.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  we  might  go  out  earlier 
and  come  back  tomorrow  morning  and 
have  a  fairly  early  vote. 

AKsmMBrriK).  4« 
(Purpose:  To  Umlt  the  srowth  In  the  Piacal 

Year  19M  Bud«et  Authority  for  defence 

to  so  Inflation  kdjustment) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kaium  CMr.  Dou],  for 
Mr.  Okasslbt  and  Mr.  HATrxxut.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  4S: 

In  the  pendinc  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  tl0.SOO.0O0.0OO. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  tl3.10O.0O0.0O0. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  tl4.100.000.000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 

by  t3,aoo.ooo,ooo. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  t6.900.000.000. 

oil  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  t9,a00.000.000. 

Oa  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  28 

by  t3.aoo.ooo.ooo. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  t«.900.000.000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  t9.700,000.000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  0 

by  t3,aoo,ooo.ooo 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  tlO.lOO.OOO.OOO 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  tl9.8OO.0OO.0OO. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  t3,2O0.00O.0O0. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  t6.900.000.000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  t9.700.000.000. 

On  page  S.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  tl0.300.000.000. 


On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  t8.0M.0OO,00O. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  tll.500,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  t6,300,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  tl2JOO.0O0,0OO. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  t8.400,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  t200.000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  3200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  3600,000.000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  t600.000.000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  31,300,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  31400,000,000. 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  tl0,300,000.000. 
On  page  51,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  tll.500,000,000. 

On  page  51,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  tl2.800.000,000. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLEL  As  I  understand  It,  there 
Is  1  hour  on  the  amendment:  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  Is  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  divided  between  the  offerer  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  if  he  Is  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  If  he  is  not  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  then  the  time  Is 
controlled  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  DOBdENICI.  I  am  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield  10  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  allow 
the  minority  leader  to  have  a  few  min- 
utes at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
6  minutes  at  this  point  off  the  30  that 
I  have,  or  10. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Well,  the  majority 
leader  Is  quite  generous.  I  might  say, 
but  here  we  have  again  the  same  situa- 
tion which  we  had  this  morning.  The 
majority  leader,  who  is  the  offerer  of 
the  amendment,  is  controlling  time  for 
those  who  support  the  amendment.  He 
is  the  offerer  of  the  amendment.  And 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  is  being 


used  by,  am  I  correct,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  we  are  again 
with  the  minority  not  belhg  in  control 
of  any  time  on  the  amendment. 

Oh,  yes,  we  can  control  some  time  on 
the  resolution,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
control  on  this  side  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  Itself. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  correct.  The 
Senate  Is  not  In  order.  The  Senate  wlU 
come  to  order.  The  minority  leader 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  ma- 
jority leader  effectively  use  the  right 
of  recognition  for  5  days  now.  This  is 
the  fifth  day  that  the  resolution  has 
been  before  the  Senate.  It  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
began  to  debate  It  on  last  Thursday, 
about  mldaftemoon.  It  is  now  Wednes- 
day, mldaftemoon  or  later,  and  no 
Democrat  has  been  able  thus  far  to 
call  up  any  amendment. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  called  up  at  least  eight  or  nine 
amendments  for  himself,  and  he  has 
called  up  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
another  Senator  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle. 

We  noted  last  evening  that  the  com- 
promise package  that  had  been 
worked  out  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate  Republican  leadership 
was  adopted  by  the  meagerlst  of  mar- 
gins—1  vote,  50  to  49.  obviously,  as  we 
have  now  seen,  there  are  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  that  compromise  for 
which  they  voted  last  night.  We  have 
seen  now  that  they  have  begun  to 
offer  amendments  to  change  the  prior- 
ities In  that  compromise  budget. 

We  Democrats  have  known  for  sev- 
eral dajrs  that  some  of  the  priorities  in 
that  compromise  are  unfair  to  the 
American  people.  Some  provisions 
would  cut  funds  for  the  education  of 
our  young  people. 

The  package  cuts  funds  for  infra- 
structure of  this  country,  and  I  am 
talking  about  cuts  that  are  made  In 
such  prognuns  as  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Bdr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  time  to  myself  off  the  resolu- 
tion? Would  the  majority  leader  allow 
me  to  do  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  long  as  I  have  the 
right  to  the  floor. 

Bdr.  BTRD.  I  will  not  seek  to  take 
away  the  right  of  the  majority  leader. 
He  has  the  floor.  So  If  I  may,  I  will 
proceed  a  little  longer  than  2  minutes. 


As  I  was  saying,  there  are  elements 
in  the  package  which  would  hinder 
the  future  growth  of  this  country,  and 
I  am  talking  about  programs  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, urban  development 
action  grants,  and  so  on. 

We  Democrats  have  sought  recogni- 
tion time  and  time  again  to  right  some 
of  what  we  see  as  wrongs  in  that  com- 
promise. I  am  rather  pleased  to  see 
that  some  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  voted  for 
the  White  House  budget  compromise 
last  night  also  are  apparently  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  Inequities  In 
that  package.  So  they  now  are  at- 
tempting to  change  the  priorities  In 
that  budget. 

We  E>emocrats  welcome  the  assist- 
ance of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  see,  as  we  do,  the  In- 
equities and  the  unfair  elements  In 
that  package. 

Now  that  we  are  seeing  the  disarray 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
since  Democrats  have  not  been  able  to 
get  recognition  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment—and we  are  almost  at  the  point 
now  where  half  of  the  overall  50  hours 
has  been  used— I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  we 
Democrats  will  Just  be  patient  and  let 
the  other  side  go  on  dismantling  the 
very  package  that  50  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  last 
night.  We  saw  them  vote  for  that 
package  under  great  pressure,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  them  are  unhap- 
py with  a  lot  of  the  elements  in  that 
package. 

So  we  Democrats  have  been  waiting 
in  vain  to  readjust  some  of  the  prior- 
ities In  this  compromise.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so,  but  we  are  luujpy 
that  some  of  our  Republican  friends 
have  indicated  by  their  votes  now  that 
they  are  unhappy  with  some  of  the 
elements  in  the  package.  Hence,  we 
Democrats  will  continue  to  be  patient. 
We  will  Just  stand  by  and  let  the  other 
side  continue  to  dismantle  the  budget 
package  which  50  of  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  voted  to  support  last 
night. 

We  will  be  ready,  however,  when  the 
time  comes,  when  the  majority  leader 
Is  willing  to  let  Democrats  get  recogni- 
tion, then  we  will  proceed  to  call  up 
our  package. 

There  will  be  an  alternative  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  which  wlU  promote 
fairness  in  cutting  the  budget  deficit, 
which  will  provide  for  America's 
future  through  the  education  of  our 
youth,  which  will  provide  the  Infra- 
structure that  is  needed  for  continued 
economic  growth  In  this  country, 
which  will  provide  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  and  which  virll]  put  the 
budget  deficits  on  a  downward  trend. 

We  will  be  patient  and  let  my  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  continue 


to  call  up  amendments  for  others  on 
his  side,  amendments  which  he  prob- 
ably will  oppose,  and  let  them  go 
ahead  and  dismantle  their  own  budget 
package,  which  we  see  unraveling  al- 
ready. We  will  be  ready  to  offer  one  or 
more  alternatives  to  the  budget  that 
passed  yesterday  by  a  50  to  49  vote. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  allowing  me  to  utilize  a 
little  of  the  time  under  the  50  hours  to 
state  for  the  record  that  we  will  be 
helpful,  as  Members  on  his  side  con- 
tinue to  dismantle  the  White-House- 
supported  budget  and  as  they  remove 
the  inequities  and  the  unfair  elements 
In  that  package.  We  will  help  as  we 
can;  and  then,  when  they  finish  with 
their  amendments,  we  will  offer  our 
package  or  packages  In  the  Interests  of 
the  young  people  of  this  country,  the 
Interests  of  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country;  the  Interests  of  those  who 
have  to  depend  upon  Medicare;  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  want  an  infra- 
structure that  promotes  economic 
growth  and  Jobs  and  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate national  defense.  We  stand 
ready  to  help  to  move  this  coimtry  for- 
ward, to  provide  the  kind  of  budget 
deficit  reductions  that  will  enhance 
the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  the  resolution  Just  briefly,  then  I 
will  yield. 

A^Eiin  I  can  understand  the  concerns 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  I  can  indicate  to  him  and  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
I  hope  I  do  not  abuse  the  right  of  rec- 
ognition, and  I  would  think  very  soon 
there  will  be,  if  not  a  rotation,  at  least 
some  movement  of  amendments  on 
each  side. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
that  are  very  sensitive  and  very  con- 
troversial. 

These  two  amendments,  the  Social 
Security  amendment  and  the  defense 
amendment,  were  very  Important  from 
the  President's  standpoint  of  getting 
this  package  put  together. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  be 
misled  by  the  vote  on  the  last  amend- 
ment. I  think  I  noticed  some  In  the 
giOlery  looking  at  a  64-36  vote  and 
maybe  misinterpreting  that  vote. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  that  vote  was 
much,  much  closer.  I  can  count  about 
10  or  11  who  might  have  gone  with  the 
35,  and  this  is  an  Indication  we  are 
going  to  revisit  that  issue. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  against 
senior  citizens.  It  Is  because  we  want 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  Insofar  as  de- 
fense is  concerned  I  have  offered  an- 
other amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  indicate,  as  I 
am  certain  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  Indicate  in  a  few  moments, 
that  the  defense  budget  Is  taking  one- 
third  of  the  cuts  in  this  entire  pack- 
age. $97.7  billion  Is  coming  out  of  de- 
fense budget. 


I  will  confess  I  was  one  of  those  ear- 
lier this  year  who  said  the  Pentagon 
had  to  give  more,  and  they  did  give 
more.  But  I  am  convinced  now  they 
have  given  about  all  they  should.  3-3- 
3,  by  the  time  you  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  back.  Is  pretty 
shaky  to  start  with.  It  probably  should 
be  a  little  higher. 

In  any  event.  I  am  certain  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Ooldwatkr,  can  spell  that 
out. 

Under  the  procedure,  I  designate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  opponmts  time,  and  I  now  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  Jtist  a  few 
minutes  to  reply  briefly? 

l£r.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  5  minutes 
off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  BCr.  President.  I 
Just  want  to  reply  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  have  been  back  In 
this  town  since  the  day  after  election 
asking  people  what  they  want  to  cut 
out  of  the  defense  bilL  I  have  not  yet 
received  one  single  suggestion.  I  have 
no  idea  how  many  Items  are  in  that 
bill. 

We  negotiate  something  like  200,000 
contracts  a  day.  So  we  are  talking 
about— I  would  not  even  want  to 
guess -but  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
efforts  to  change  the  bill  that  was 
marked  up  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  amendment  will  be 
the  first  attempt.  I  think  there  will  be 
another  amendment  offered  by  this 
side,  and  then  I  imderstand  there  are 
two  or  three  to  be  offered  by  the  other 
side. 

Now,  I  can  understand  the  minority 
leader's  dilemma  when  for  one  of  the 
few  times  In  his  life  he  cannot  get  the 
floor  when  he  wants  it  to  do  what  he 
wants  with  it.  We  have  been  there. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  here.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  So  I  Just  wanted 
to  say  we  have  been  trying  to  clear  up 
this  vast  desire  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  but  no  one  will  tell  us  where. 
So  we  know  that  we  are  looking  at 
probably  50  or  more  amendments 
coming  from  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  and  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  It  clear  that 
this  particular  item  will  be  treated 
that  way  after  this  Is  disposed  of.  I  see 
no  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  listening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  j4eld  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  yield. 
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Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
respond  briefly  to  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Arizona    [Mr.    Oold- 

WATn]  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Idr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona 
knows  there  are  some  Members  on 
this  side,  many  Members  perhaps,  who 
do  not  want  to  see  the  defense  budget 
cut  to  zero  real  growth.  There  are 
those  on  this  side  who  prefer  to  see  at 
least  1  percent  real  growth  over  and 
above  adjustment  for  Inflation. 

I  hope  we  will  get  the  opportunity  to 
address  that  matter  soon. 

I  Just  want  to  say  again  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  prepared 
to  present  a  budget  that  is  fair,  a 
budget  that  provides  adequate  Invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  country  by 
way  of  research  and  the  education  of 
our  young  people,  a  budget  that  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  growth  of  our 
country  economically,  a  budget  that 
provides  an  adequate  national  defense, 
and  a  budget  that  puts  the  deficit 
trend  on  a  downward  curve. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  will  speak  to 
the  majority  leader  alx>ut  it. 

Mr.  BYRO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  May  I  thank  also  the 
Senator  who  so  kindly  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  does  not  have  to 
thank  me.  I  appreciate  very  much 
being  able  to  yield  to  him  because  he 
has  an  interest  in  what  goes  on  here 
and  has  many  Members  to  speak  for, 
and  I  am  willing  to  let  that  happen. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WAium).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  authorship  of  this 
amendment  in  helping  those  of  us  who 
support  it  get  It  up  very  early.  First  of 
all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
sides Mr.  Hattixlo,  who  has  already 
been  listed  as  a  prime  cosponsor.  we 
also  add  Senator  Smoir  and  Senator 
Presslxr.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ui.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  would  agree  the  defense 
budget  cannot  be  frosen  have  given 
the  best  reasons  for  why.  In  fact,  it 
must  be  frozen. 

I  wish  to  quote  an  opponent  of  the 
freeze.  An  argimient  goes  like  this:  "A 
defense  freeze  would  disrupt  all  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  rebuilding 
our  defense." 

You  have  all  heard  that  many  times, 
and  it  kind  of  works  this  way:  If  you 
spend  less,  we  are  going  to  lose  every- 
thing that  we  have  gained  so  far." 

So  the  implication  is  that  we  have  to 
put  more  and  more  fertilizer  on  all 


these  mushrooms  that  we  have  plant- 
ed these  last  4  years  so  they  will  grow 
more,  and  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of 
budget  rigidity.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  control  the  de- 
fense budget  but  the  defense  budget 
controls  us,  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of 
budget  rigidity  which  argues  for  a 
freeze.  Budget  rigidity  is  the  result  of 
incompetent  management. 

We  have  experienced  this  problem 
for  the  past  decade  with  entitlement 
programs.  We  are  all  aware  of  how  en- 
titlement programs  have  gotten  out  of 
control  where  cost  of  living  and  other 
benefits  have  grown  automatically. 

The  defense  budget  has.  in  effect, 
become  one  of  our  Nation's  largest  en- 
titlement programs,  and  It  has  nursed 
a  new  generation  of  welfare  queens, 
the  defense  industry. 

The  budget  freeze  is  intended  as  an 
abrupt  change  of  policy.  I  make  no 
apologies  about  it.  I  am  very  upfront. 

And  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  spending  tax- 
payers' money  is  not  an  act  of  nature 
but  it  is  a  conscious  act  of  Congress.  It 
must  be  viewed  as  a  first-step  measvu^ 
to  slow  the  momentum  of  spending 
growth,  to  be  followed  by  major  struc- 
tural reform. 

This  approach  is  more  than  mere  po- 
litical rhetoric.  It  is  a  necessary  first 
step  before  wholesale  reform  Is 
achieved. 

A  freeze,  followed  by  reform,  is  a 
two-step  process.  One  cannot  work 
without  the  other.  But  In  the  appro- 
priate order  of  things,  the  spending 
freeze  must  come  first  because  it  pro- 
vides us  the  ability  to  command 
DOD's  internal  system  of  incentives,  a 
fundamental  prerequisite  to  change. 

Beyond  the  budget  freeze,  reform 
will  be  essential  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  defense  manufacturing 
plants,  which  sire  horribly  inefficient 
and  wasteful.  Reform  is  also  essential 
to  Improving  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  our  defense  output.  And  I 
think  it  is  that  area  that  I  would 
really  like  to  have  you  concentrate  on, 
that  we  Just  do  not  spend  more  money 
but  we  have  to  make  changes  if  we  are 
going  to  affect  our  defense  output. 

A  defense  freeze  would  certainly 
help  lower  the  Federal  deficit  but. 
more  important,  it  is  not  a  case  of  Just 
saving  money,  it  would  help  to  prevent 
a  further  erosion  of  our  military  capa- 
bility. 

Those  who  have  argued  for  In- 
creased defense  budgets  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  recently  increased  de- 
fense budgets  have  actually  bought 
high  costs  and  overhead  rather  than 
more  tanks,  ships,  and  planes.  Oiven 
the  disappointing  returns  from  recent 
unprecedented  defense  budget  growth, 
it  is  evident  that  fundamentally  im- 
proved management  will  yield  far 
greater  returns  than  budget  increases. 
A  budget  freeze  is  therefore  the  first 
step  toward  defense  management 
reform. 


Over  the  last  4  years,  the  defense 
budget  has  grown  from  $211  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1983  to  $292  billion  In  fiscal 
year  198S,  a  39  percent  growth  rate  in 
current  dollars  and  22  percent  in  con- 
stant dollars.  This  growth  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 
The  last  four  appropriations  exceeded, 
in  constant  dollars,  the  4  most  costly 
years  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars.  More  important,  the  cummula- 
tive  effect  of  hypothetical  4  year 
freeze  at  today's  levels  would  exceed— 
this  is  a  4-year  freeze— the  ciunmula- 
tive  expenditures  of  the  last  4  years  by 
10  percent  in  constant  dollars.  In 
short,  the  defense  budget  would  be 
froeen  at  a  very  high  level. 

The  stated  aim  of  the  growth  In  the 
defense  budget  has  been  to  enlarge,  to 
modernize  and  to  improve  the  readi- 
ness of  our  conventional  forces.  How- 
ever, when  comparing  the  output  de- 
rived from  the  recent  budget  growth 
with  the  output  of  the  previous  peri- 
ods, we  find  that,  notwithstanding  un- 
precedent  budget  increases,  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  minimal 
at  best.  In  many  cases  fewer  quantities 
have  been  produced  at  higher  costs, 
and  readiness  improvements  have 
been  marginal.  In  short,  increases  In 
output  have  not  been  proportional  to 
increases  in  input. 

And  that  is  something  that  we  have 
to  look  at  very  carefully  because  I 
think  the  people  expect  that  if  you 
spend  more,  you  get  more,  and  that  is 
not  the  case. 

This  input-versus-output  problem  is 
Illustrated  by  the  case  of  aircraft  pro- 
curement. Taken  together,  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  aircraft  procurement 
budgets  amounted  to  36  percent  of  the 
total  Defense  Department  procure- 
ment budget  between  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1985.  In  spite  of  a  con- 
stant dollar.  4-year  budget  increase  of 
76  percent  above  the  Carter  years,  11 
percent  fewer  airplanes  were  procured. 

In  the  case  of  new  construction  of 
naval  surface  combatants,  the  Navy 
gave  us  a  decrease  of  17  percent,  de- 
spite a  47  percent  Increase  in  constant 
dollars. 

Even  when  procurement  quantities 
Increased,  as  in  the  case  of  key-weap- 
ons-and-tracked-vehlcles  procurements 
In  the  Army,  they  increased  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  procurement  budgets. 
For  example,  the  number  of  tanks  In- 
creased 30  percent  and  helicopers  45 
percent  from  the  Carter  years.  But 
their  budgets  increased  87  percent  in 
constant  dollars,  indicating  growing 
unit  costs.  The  unit  cost  is  supposed  to 
decline  as  production  rates  increased. 
This  obviously  has  not  been  the  case. 

Thus,  when  we  compare  the  Penta- 
gon's budget  for  the  last  4  years  with 
the  quantity  of  weapons  purchased, 
we  get  a  dismal  view  of  the  activity  of 
the  Defense  Department  ever  the  last 


4  years,  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
massive  defense  buildup. 

DOD's  own  data  suggests  its  activity 
has  not  been  to  increase  quantities, 
notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  despite  substantial 
budget  Increases.  Instead,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  increase  in  IX>D 
procurement  funds  since  1980  paid  for 
unanticipated  higher  prices. 

Simply  put.  we  are  buying  fewer 
weapons  for  considerably  more  money. 

As  with  procurement,  more  money 
has  failed  to  solve  the  readiness  prob- 
lem. With  the  exception  of  Improved 
personnel  re<Tultment  and  retention 
rates,  improvements  in  readiness  have 
not  been  proportional  to  the  Increased 
resources  appropriated  over  the  4 
years.  Total  funding  for  operations 
and  maintenance  in  the  past  4  years 
increased  25  percent  from  previous  4 
years  in  constant  dollsu^.  Further- 
more, Congress  appropriated  more 
O&M  funds  in  the  last  4  years  than 
the  four  largest  O&M  budgets  in 
either  the  Korean  war  fiscal  years 
1951-54  or  the  Vietnam  war  fiscal 
years  1970-76. 

In  both  wars  we  were  operating 
larger  forces  at  much  higher  oper- 
ational tempos,  and  we  were  absorbing 
significant  equipment  losses. 

Despite  the  25  percent  increase  in 
O&M  appropriations,  training  tempos 
are  not  significantly  different  from 
those  of  the  previous  4  years.  For  In- 
stance, Army  monthly  flying  hours 
per  crew  have  fallen  from  18.8  hours 
in  fical  year  1980  to  16.4  hours  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  Navy  quartely  steaming 
days  per  ship  have  faUen  from  24.2 
hours  in  fical  year  1980  to  23.7  hours 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Finally,  despite  these  relatively  con- 
stant training  tempos  the  25  percent 
increase  In  the  constant  dollar  O&M 
budget  of  the  last  4  years  has  not  re- 
sulted in  major  Improvements  in  mate- 
rial readiness. 

According  to  a  May  1984  Pentagon 
report  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  report  points  out  that 
the  increased  operating  costs  of  the 
more  complex  equipment  entering  our 
inventory  is  a  major  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbing state  of  affairs.  This  problem 
will  compound  itself  in  the  future  as 
more  new  weapons  systems  come  on 
line. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
analysis,  put  together  by  myself  and 
several  of  my  Republican  colleagues  in 
a  lengthy  paper,  was  issued  as  far  back 
as  February. 

On  February  7.  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I  asked 
Secretary  Weinberger  to  respond  to 
that  paper  and  its  analysis  of  or  before 
March  7.  I  was  supported  in  my  re- 
quest by  Chairman  Domknici  and  Sen- 
ator Stmms. 

To  this  date,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  failed  to  refute  or  even  clari- 
fy this  analysis.  In  the  meantime,  last 


week,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
Issued  a  study  reaching  virtually  the 
same  conclusions:  That,  notwithstand- 
ing a  tremendous  defense  budget  in- 
crease over  the  last  4  years,  the  level 
of  output  has  fallen  considerably 
below  that  of  the  previous  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcors 
that  February  7  paper  in  its  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro  a  siunmary  and  a  few 
summary  tables  from  the  CBO  report 
showing  agreement  with  the  analysis  I 
have  presented  here. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

ISx.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
given  these  input/output  disasters  in 
both  procurement  and  readiness,  one 
wonders,  rhetorically,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  unprecedented  budget  growth 
has  gone. 

The  answer,  as  indicated  earlier,  is 
Inflated  costs  and  overhead. 

Startling  evidence  of  this  has  recent- 
ly been  gathered  by  Congress.  The 
Pentagon  has  apparently  successfully 
lobbied  for  much  more  money  than  it 
either  needs  or  can  spend.  There  is  so 
much  money  available  to  the  industry 
that  simple  efficiencies,  or  even 
normal  ones,  are  not  required. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  absorb  all  the 
money  available  to  the  Industry,  the 
Incentive  for  our  defense  maoufactur- 
Ing  plants  is  to  become  as  inefficient 
as  they  can  get  away  with. 

That  is  exactly  why  we  pay— and  I 
know  you  are  tired  of  heaHng  these 
things— $750  for  a  pair  of  pliers,  and 
$40  billion  for  an  F-15  fighter.  Of 
course,  you  can  imagine  maybe  spend- 
ing $40  million  for  a  fighter  when  the 
average  homeowner  spends  $100,000 
for  a  whole  house.  Labor  efficiency 
data  Just  obtained  from  the  Defense 
Department  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  provides  us  for  the  first 
time— for  the  very  first  time— with  Im- 
perical  evidence  of  defense  factoir  In- 
efficiency. The  data  covers  14  SAR 
programs,  35  systems  from  three  serv- 
ices, and  from  two  dozen  contractors. 
It  shows  the  following:  Defense  plants 
are  operating  at  only  98  percent 
normal  efficiency  and.  scrap-and- 
rework  In  at  least  six  niajor  defense 
plants  averages  41  percent  over  the 
last  2  or  3  years. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  a 
period  of  7  minutes. 

'Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  part  of  my  statement  on  bieffl- 
ciency  of  the  defense  contractors  and 
their  Industry.  It  shows  that  defense 


plants  are  operating  at  only  33  percent 
of  normal  efficiency  and  scrap-and- 
rework  in  at  least  six  major  defense 
plants  averaged  41  percent  over  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  I  think  you  ought  to 
think  about  that  because  we  did  not 
make  mistakes  in  that.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that.  The  plants  are  33  percent 
of  normal  efficiency,  and  I  would  like 
to  contrast  this  with  a  plant  that  I 
just  visited  in  my  district  where  the 
John  Deere  tractors  are  made  in  Dav- 
enport, LA.  John  Deere  averages  130 
percent  efficiency.  That  is  because 
Deere  offers  incentives  to  beat  the 
normal  100  percent  efficiency  rate. 
The  only  incentive  we  offer  defense 
contractors  is  a  reward  for  that  ineffi- 
ciency. We  have  to  approve  of  their  ac- 
tivity. This  Congress  must  approve  of 
it  because  we  keep  on  pumping  up 
their  budgets  without  any  question  of 
this  inefficiency. 

Let  me  also  repeat  that  scrap-and- 
rework  figure:  An  average  of  41  per- 
cent for  six  major  contractors  working 
on  35  systems.  That  figure.  41  percent, 
compared  to  other  industry  is  literally 
unbelievable.  But  it  in  fact  is  from 
DOD's  own  data.  In  one  case,  scrap- 
and-rework  totaled  420  percent  of  all 
touch  labor  hours  on  a  major  missile 
system— 420  percent.  That  means  that 
we  throw  away  4Vio  missiles  for  every 
one  that  we  keep  and  yet  we  pay  for  it 
as  welL 

In  private  industry,  this  is  what  is  so 
astonishing  here— scrap  averages  only 
about  2  percent  or  one-twentieth  of 
what  we  have  found  In  the  defense  in- 
dustry. With  all  the  evidence  that  has 
surfaced  recently,  the  burden  of  proof 
to  not  freeze  the  defense  budget  is  on 
the  Defense  Departmmt  and  its  advo- 
cates. We  keep  hearing  defense  compe- 
tition is  increasing.  But  costs  keep 
going  up.  A  funny  kind  of  competition^ 
That  happens  to  be  where  you  would 
expect  more  competition  costs  to  go 
down.  We  hear  our  defenses  are  get- 
ting stronger  but  the  quantity  of  key 
combat  weapons  are  shrinking.  The 
quality  is  better  we  have  been  told 
except  they  cannot  prove  it.  Oper- 
ational tests  do  not  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  major  de- 
fense procurement  disaster  on  oar 
hands.  If  we  freeze  the  defense  budget 
and  follow  up  with  structured 
changes,  we  can  in  fact  prevent  fuir- 
ther  erosion  of  our  national  defense. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  we  could  buy 
virtually  everj^hlng  the  Defense  De- 
partment wants  for  much  less  money. 
That  Is  my  first  law  of  defense  spend- 
ing, and  in  fact  that  is  eluctly  what 
the  data  shows  which  we  have  now  ob- 
tained from  the  Defense  Department. 
There  Is  more  than  enough  room  to 
absorb  a  budget  freese  in  defense. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  President,  to  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  help  us  Improve  the  state  of 
our  national  security.  This  is  a  massive 
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problem,  and  It  has  to  be  addressed  by  really  serious  about  bulldlns  a  consen-  the  risk  of  Keneratlnc  an  unoonstralned 
aU  of  us  in  this  body.  We  need  a  con-  sus  of  fairness,  we  should  start  right  *l«h  "^  ^YMh.  in  effect,  cannot  be  que«- 
certed  effort,  both  in  overrt«ht  and  here  and  now.  tloneA  The  faUure  of  either  Con«r«.  or  the 
reform.  But  the  first  step,  a  necessary  B4r.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  f^^^V*"**"  !f  ^^  "^JI[^  f  J^  !S^  * 
first  step,  is  to  gain  control  of  the  De-  to  support  this  amendment  over-  11^^',^'^,^'^  **  "^""^  "^  ^ 
fense  Department.  The  Senate  Budget  whelmlngly,  to  reflect  Its  overwhelm-  (j,  ^  n*Uon'«  peacetime  defenie  ezpendl- 
Committee  has  been  trying  to  get  ing  nationwide  support  among  the  tures  are  ankloffoui  to  an  individual's  insur- 
costs  and  factory  efficiency  data  from  American  people.  ance  policy  that  hedges  againat  an  uncer- 
the  Defense  Department  since  Janu-  I  yield  back  whatever  time  is  left.  tain  future  adversity.  A  nation.  like  an  Indl- 
ary.  But  the  Department  has  dragged  Ezxnrr  1  vidual.  diverts  resources  from  current  In- 
Its  heels.  This  information  would  Should  WS  Exncrr  Oamfss  Pkom  Ecokom-  vestment  or  consumpUon  to  pay  for  this 
reveal  the  true  cost  of  each  of  our  ic  Remjtt-ths  Nsd  ids  4  Donu  protecUon.  No  rational  individual  would  de- 
weapons  and  the  amount  we  pay  for  BuixaiFaon  ^?^^*'7  ^*I^''^,!i^,"  '^.  "^^  ■"f'^r/ 

tCilZr  .t„...    I    w_ J    —kTr    _^                              payment.  Yet.  the  logical  implication  of  the 

them  above  and  beyond  what  we  urraoDoeno*  sMertlon  U  that  the  rUk  of  naUooal  bank- 
should.  It  would  allow  us  to  quantify  This  resolution  reflecU  the  committee's  niptcy  should  not  constrain  defense  ded- 
waste  or  Inefficiency  in  dollar  terms  Judgment  that  reduction  in  the  Federal  dona.  Given  the  deficit  problem,  the  com- 
for  the  first  time.  budget  deficit  Is  our  naUons  top  priority  nUttee  U  unwilling  to  accept  a  further  mag- 
So  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues.  *"<!  'hat  such  a  reducUon  will  enhance  na-  nlflcaUon  of  the  risk.  UltlmaUey.  a  ■trong 
Mr.  President,  to  Join  me  and  offer  a  "*>'**'  »««»rlty.  It  is  also  the  committee's  <iefense  must  be  baaed  upon  a  sound  eoono- 

real  show  of  strength,  an  Industrial-  ^y^^T J^J^H^T'lTr^Tlt^^  ">' 

■tr#nffth  nr*vi.r  for  the  Senat«»  RudffPt  *"*^  **"  ellmlnaOon  of  excessive  expendl-  (3)  If  we  truly  believed  the  SMertlon.  then 

Strength  prayer  for  the  senate  Budget  ^^^  ^  prerequisites  for  a  strong  naUonal  financing  thedefense  budget  would  not  be 

Committee.  Congress  needs  that  Infor-  defense  and  that  acUon  should  be  taken  In  thT^llUaS  ImlrSat  It^Tbeome    In 

maUon  and  should  have  it  by  now  to  these  areas  before  budget  authority  Is  in-  f,ct.  both  Congress  and  the  Administration 

assist     in     formulating     the     defense  creased  further.  Finally.  It  Is  the  commit-  h»ve  been  unwilling  to  finance  the  growth 

budget  and  the  policy  that  pursues  it.  tee's  Judgement   that  an  across-the-board  tn  the  defense  budget  by  taking  such  actlODs 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  the  avail-  budget  freeese  is  the  only  fair  and  workable  „  raising  taxes  or  identifying  offsets  in  the 

able  evidence  proves  beyond  a  shadow  sPProach  to  restoring  integrity  and  realism  rest  of  the  budget.  This  is  evidence  that. 

Of  a  doubt  that  we  can  buy  whatever  ^^^*?!!^^ll^}',!i^^i!^^^,r,  h..H«t  f^<l*»ent»Uy.  "«  <ion't  believe  the  aaser- 

we  need  to  orotect  our  Nation,  but  at  a  This  re«)luUon  freeaes  growth  in  budget  ^^on.  Furthermore.  U  we  continue  to  avoid 

we  neeo  lo  proieci  our  nauon,  put.  ai.  a  authority  for  National   Defense  at  Fiscal  .ki.  i^...   _.  —in  /»%.,«..  »«  »k.  *_...4...^ 

miM<h    ip«a   rcmt     Anrt   tn   that   mnA    T  ^       .ii.              .   J^,       ,'^"^  Ti  1.^^^  this  Issue,  we  wUl  convey  to  the  American 

much   less   cost.   Ana   to   tnat   eno.   l  Year   1985  current   dollar  levels.   Further-  public  the  dangerously  mi.i»./<ing  message 

offer  here  an  amendment  to  lower  the  more,  the  resolution  intends  that  this  freese  tj^  ^j^  defrase  build-up  is  tnt           ^^ 

7-percent  defense  increase  in  the  com-  apply  separately  and  equally  to  each  of  the                     " 

promise  budget  to  the  level  that  we  DOD    individual    approprlaUon    categories  ths  Dsrsif ss  ra^« »  fmsfsctivs 

Just  voted  for  the  Social  Security  In-  (I.e.— procurement,       military       personnel.  The  committee  believes  that   a  budget 

crease  which  is  zero  plus  inflaUon.  RDT&E.  O&M.  mUltary  construcUon.  etc.).  freese  would  be  beneficial  to  the  defeue 

^vere   Is   littlV  doubt   that   llmitine  ^his   freese   also   assumes   the   across-the-  program.  Over  the  last  four  yean,  the  de- 

1  nere   is   uiue   goudi,   inai   umiting  j,oard  clvU  service  pay  freeze  fense  budget  has  grown  from  $S11  bUllon  in 

the  defense  budget  to  an  inflation  ad-  .^^  foUowlng  discussion  describes  the  ra-  FTSa  to  (393  billion  in  FT86,  S9  percent 

justment    would    be    more    than    ade-  tlonale  underpinning  these  Judgements.  growth  in  ctirrent  dollars  and  33  percent  in 

quate.   I   for  on*  believe  that  is  too  should  ws  kxxmft  Dsrmsx  moat  sconoiac  constant  dollars.  This  growth  Is  unprece- 

much.   However.   I  offer  this  amend-  ■x*Lrrr  dented  In  the  post  WWII  era;  and  as  the  fol- 

ment  In  keeping  with  my  overall  con-  p^r  the  last  several  year^  the  naUonal  H^.i!^•?!J?T«!!!)^i!!L!,°'^-iSP^^^ 

cept    of    fairness.    If    Social    Security  debt  ha.  been  growing  lister  than  the  gross  '^^Z^'^J^'^J^J^^^I^^L^ 

beUeve  the  defense  budget  should  ab»  dbert  consequence  o^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^  hypotheUcal  four.ye«  freoe  at 

get  only  an  inflation  adjustment,  and  I  budget    deficits,    places    an    Increastogly  j^^.    j    ^       ^^  ^^^  ^    cumulaUve 

was  prepared  to  offer  ether  amend-  ;j?f,*^^^^  °° '"^"^, 'f"*'^  exp^dltures  of  the  last  four  year,  by  10 

menta  If  the  COLA  Increases  had  been  J^  ^,.i?,!,  ^I^\  ^*"^  ,*^  ^^^  percent  In  constant  dollars.  In  short,  the 

so    Umlted.    This    amendment    would  ^S.^^S^.Th^^'oTirt^^rnir.^  budget  U  frosen  at  a  very  high  leveL 

limit  defense  spending  to  zero  plus  in-  petltlveneas.  and  since  it  makes  our  govern-  TABLE  1.— Cumulafive  apvrojyrlatUms  over 

flatlon  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  3  per-  ment  more  dependent  on  foreign  funds  for  '  vean 

cent  above  inflation  for  both  1987  and  public   finance,   the   deficit   threatens   to  (CoiMtaDt  i9se  douan  in  bmioasi 

1988.  They  are  exactly  the  same  num-  hinder  long-term  economic  growth.  In  this  cwnmaiaMoe 

bers  voted  out  of  the  Senate  Budget  ca«f.  our  capacity  to  reduce  the  growth  in  oqo  toa 

Committee    back    in    March    and    ap-  the  national  debt  would  be  financed  by  a  re-    Korea,  fiscal  yean  1961-54 »40 

proved  overwhelmingly,   18-to-4.  on  a  ^"£"°°  *"  °!iL*?°<*^  °' "7^;.  ^"^  1^*    Vietnam,  fiscal  yean  l»e«-<9 »83 

vote   offered   by   its   original   author.  ?!^wen  itiS^u^nil**'^!  ^SSJi^it^    Fiscal  yean  lM3-«6 1.0«4 

Senator  Hoix«G8.  This  amendment  is  ^_  TSS^bl^  S2^1^SoST?ie    Hypothetical  4-year  freese 1.173 

consistent  with  my  overall  approach  deficit  will  oontrftmte  more  to  national  secu-  "  mohst  hasx't  solvd  thi  Dsrms 

with  fairness  and  equity  in  the  budget,  rity  than  any  other  single  action.  rmosLsit.  what  will 

This  is  a  vote  for  fairness  and  one  Proponents  of  continuing  defense  budget  The  stated  aim  of  the  growth  in  the  de- 

whlch  measures  our  resolve  to  demon-  increases  assert  that  the  peacetime  budget  fense  budget  has  been  to  enlarge,  modern- 

strate  true  deficit  reduction  Mr  Presl-  should  l>e  exempt  from  the  Federal  budget  Ise,  and  improve  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 

d«nt    It  is  mv  hone  that  throughout  '™*^  because  defense  budget  requirements  However,   when   the  committee  compared 

?^7,~L^^  i!?;K^.,i-f»  ^iu.  "«  "olely  determined  by  outside  influences  the  output  derived  from  the  recent  budget 

the  proceedings  on  this  budget  resolu-  ^^  ^  beyond  our  oontroL  The  committee  growth  to  the  output  of  previous  periods, 

tlon  we  can  maintain  the  parity  be-  holds  that  this  argument  Is  untenable  for  the  committee  found  that,  notwithstanding 

tween  the  various  parts  of  our  budget,  the  foUowing  three  reasons:  the  unprecedented  budget  increases,  force 

I    urge    the    Senate    to    support    this  (l)  This  assertion  falsely  assumes  that  we  structure  changes  have  been  minimal:  in 

amendment  because  it  makes  eminent  bave  a  perfect  perception  of  those  outside  many  cases  fewer  quantities  have  l>een  pro- 

g^Qjig  Influences.    In   fact,   such   perceptions  are  cured  at  higher  costs,  and  readiness  Im- 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  reduc-  highly  uncertain  and  therefore  they  are  provements  have  been  marginal.  In  short,  it 

Ing  spending  and  deficits,  we  should  '*i"r!S^,'°?Jl?'^  P"^"'^  4"^"^  ^}^  !gg~"  "^.'"''T'f*'*!?  °"'P"^  »JJ'?  '»*'* 
IT^-*  »r^^^  iTf  T*  «ii  "*<*  beliefs.  Defense  Judgmenu  are  not  ob-  been  proportional  to  the  increased  Input 
Stan  nere  ngni  now.  u  we  are  reauy  jective  absolutes;  they  are  subjective  Judg-  and  this  problem  has  been  growing  since  the 
serious  about  preventing  a  further  ero-  ments  made  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  Korean  War.  Given  the  disappointing  re- 
gion of  our  national  defense,  we  should  uncertainty.  If  we  treat  such  uncertain  tiuns  from  the  unprecedented  budget 
start  right  here  now.  and  If  we  are  judgments  as  absolute  requirements,  we  run  growth  of  the  last  four  years,  the  committee 
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believes  that  fundamentally  improved  man- 
agement will  yield  substantially  greater  re- 
turns than  budget  Increases.  It  Is  therefore 
the  committee's  Judgement  that  future 
budget  Increases  from  the  fraaen  level 
should  be  contingent  upon  the  implementa- 
tion of  concrete  management  improvements 
aimed  at  producing  more  realistic  budget 
plans,  reducing  today's  excessive  costs,  sig- 
nificantly increasing  readiness,  and  procur- 
ing larger  quantities  of  demonstrably  effec- 
tive, reasonably-priced  wei^xms. 

Specifically,  there  are  a  number  of  basic 
management  actions  that  are  recommended 
to  implement  the  freese  while  helping  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the 
forces;  these  specifics  are  discussed  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  next  two  sections. 

HikS  MOBS  If  OUST  SOL  VXD  THX  raOCUBKMZMT 
PBOBLXM? 

This  input  versus  output  problon  Is  llltis- 
trated  by  the  case  of  aircraft  procurement. 
Taken  together,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  air- 
craft procurement  budgets  amount  to  about 
36  percent  of  the  total  DOD  procurement 
budget  between  FY83  and  FT86.  As  the 
table  below  shows,  notwithstanding  a  con- 
stant dollar,  four-year  budget  increase  of  75 
percent  over  the  Carter  administration.  11 
percent  fewer  airplanes  were  procured. 

TABLE  2.-AM  FORCE/NAVY  AJRCRAn  PROCUROIENT 
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The  ratio  of  $TOA  per  A/C  is  an  average 
of  the  procurement  dollars  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  procurment  of  one  airplane.  This 
measure  includes  the  new  airplane  invest- 
ment costs  and  the  cost  of  purchasing  spare 
parts  and  support  equipment  for  the  exist- 
ing force  structure.  In  essence,  increases  in 
this  measure  may  result  from  (1)  a  change 
to  a  more  expensive  aircraft  mix.  (3)  growth 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  airplane 
mix,  (3)  spare  parts  cost  growth,  or  (4)  sup- 
port equipment  cost  growth.  The  Increase  of 
98  percent  is  due  to  substantial  cost  growth 
in  all  four  categories. 

It  is  Important  to  recognise  that  the 
changes  occurring  over  the  last  four  yean 
are  part  of  a  long-term  historical  trend.  A 
comparison  with  the  first  four  yean  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  <FT54-57)  puts 
these  changes  and  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs into  a  long-term  context.  In  constant 
dollan.  the  FT83-88  aircraft  procurement 
exceeds  the  F754-67  budget  by  4S  percent; 
however.  In  the  recent  period  we  procured 
one-seventh  as  many  airplanes.  Of  particu- 
lar Interest  U  the  fact  that  the  FY64-67 
budget  procured  450  B-S2  strategic  bomben 
compared  to  the  FY82-«5  purchase  of  53  B- 
I's,  only  one  of  which  has  been  delivered. 
TOA  per  A/C  Increased  by  a  staggering  913 
percent. 

The  following  Ubles  display  similar  com- 
parisons for  new  ship  construction  and  some 
Army  procurements. 


TABtf  3.-IMVY  AND  ARMY  PROCUREMENT 
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These  tables  show  that  when  procurement 
quantities  Increase,  they  increase  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  procurement  budgets. 
During  the  last  four  yean,  the  Army  has 
been  ramplng-up  the  production  of  its  new 
helicopter,  tank,  and  IFV  programs.  These 
programs  were  Just  getting  started  during 
the  Carter  administration.  However,  even  In 
these  cases,  where  Increasing  production 
rates  should  naturally  Improve  efficiency, 
quantity  Increases  have  not  Icept  pace  with 
budget  Increases.  Comparing  the  FY  83-g5 
budgets  to  the  FY  54-57  budgets,  we  see 
that  aircraft  and  weapons/tracked  vetilcle 
budgets  In  FY  83-84  exceed  the  entire  Army 
procurement  program  in  FY  54-57  by  41 
percent  in  constant  dollars,  yet  helicopter 
production  decreased  by  49  percent  and 
tank  production  decreased  by  46  percent. 

One  of  the  main  Justifications  for  the  in- 
creased procurement  budgets  over  the  last 
four  yean  was  the  argument  that  the 
budget  increases  would  finance  higher  pro- 
duction rates,  generate  efficiencies,  and 
thereby  reduce  unit  costs.  This  promise  has 
not  materialized.  The  problem  is  clearly  one 
of  cost  growth,  and  since  higher  budgets  are 
neither  generating  Improved  efficiency  nor 
improved  quantities,  the  committee  l>elleves 
that  substantive  management  reforms, 
aimed  at  reducing  excessive  costs  and 
Tw»H"g  sounder  procurement  choices  will 
yield  greater  returns  than  increased  budg- 
ets. 

WHXU  HAS  ALL  THX  MORKT  OOHX? 

The  input/output  problem  in  procure- 
ment is  reflected  in  the  rising  costs  paid  per 
weapon  unit.  The  chief  components  are 
high  levels  of  overhead  and  direct  labor. 
Evidence  recently  gathered  by  Congress 
shows  we  may  be  spending  up  to  18  Umes 
more  for  our  weapons  than  defense  contrac- 
tor's own  data  suggest  we  should  pay  for  in- 
house  factory  woi^  if  their  plants  were  run 
at  normal  factory  efficiency. 

For  example,  we  are  paying  one  major  de- 
fense company  working  on  an  engine  for  the 
MX  missile  for  S,050  direct  labor  houn 
when  its  own  factory  efficiency  daU  says 
the  same  work  should  take  only  370  houn 
(see  Table  4).  The  translation  of  this  actual- 
to-standard  ntlo,  14-to-l,  means  the  factory 
Is  operating  at  7  percent  efficiency  (one- 
fourteenth).  Put  another  way.  for  Inhouse 
work  we  pay  for  14  MX  engines,  but  we  re- 
ceive only  one. 
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This  Is  by  no  means  a  unique  example. 
The  chart  on  the  foUowing  page  shows  a 
sim&arly  large  actual-to-^tandard  variance 
for  the  nR  Maverick  missle.  The  ratio  in 
this  case  was  17-to-l,  or  6%  efficiency  at  the 
time  of  the  study.  Roughly  one-third  of  the 
variance,  as  indicated.  Is  made  up  of  aerap- 
and-rework. 

When  all  facton  in  addition  to  labor  are 
conddered.  we  are  paying  up  to  $700  per 
standard  hour  for  the  kind  of  work  normal- 
ly done  In  the  private  sector  for  t>etween  $40 
and  $60.  One  typical  example  Is  a  small 
metal  strap  which  holds  engine  wires  in 
place  for  the  KC-13S  bought  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Wttchita.  Ksnsas  The  In-plant  cost 
for  a  purchase  of  10  straps  was  $338.04.  The 
amount  of  standard  time  to  produce  these 
straps  totaled  .587  hours.  The  total  cost, 
then,  per  standard  hoiu-  came  to  $575.87. 
This  price  compares  with  private  sector 
prices  of  $40  to  $60  for  the  same  kind  of 
work.  In  effect,  the  Air  Force  was  charged 
for  work  equivalent  of  100  straps  and  only 
received  10. 

Recent  Congressional  testimony  shows  all 
spare  parts  and  all  major  weapons  are 
priced  this  way.  The  net  variance  between 
the  amount  we  actually  pay  for  our  defense 
versus  what  we  thovld  pay  If  the  defense  in- 
dustry were  efficient  is  staggering.  It  could 
well  total  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The 
committee  Is  currently  conducting  a  thor- 
ough investigation  into  identifying  opportu- 
nities for  savings  in  defense  contract  costs 
without  Jeopardizing  national  security. 

Specific  management  actions  recommend- 
ed to  begin  solving  the  procurement  prob- 
lem this  year  while  implementing  the  de- 
fense freeze— actions  which  may  have  to  be 
mandated  by  the  Congress— include: 

In  negotiated  contracts  (which  today  con- 
stitute the  vast  majority  of  all  major  sys- 
tems and  spare  parts  procurement),  negoti- 
ate lower  overhead  rates  to  approximately 
match  commercial  competitive  market  prac- 
tice and  negotiate  lower  direct  labor  houn 
to  approach  standard  hour  estimates. 

Implement  a  major  increase  in  truly  com- 
petitive, formally  advertised  procurements 
for  both  major  systems  and  spare  parts. 
Currently,  DOD  purchase  leas  than  5  per- 
cent of  its  total  procurement  using  competi- 
tive, formally  advertised  contracting. 

Increase  production  rates  and  fully  fund 
those  major  weapons  systems  that  have  rea- 
sonable costs  and  have  demonstrated  signifi- 
cantly Improved  effectiveness  in  realistic 
thorough  operational  tests. 

Cancel  procurement  of  those  weapons 
that  have  demonstrated  their  Ineffective- 
ness in  operational  test;  use  at  least  some  of 
the  savings  to  fully  fund  the  worthwhile 
weapons  referred  to  above. 

Fence  funds  and  freeze  or  cut  back  pro- 
duction rates  for  weapons  whose  operation- 
al tests  have  been  inadequate  to  demon- 
strate that  these  weapons  are  more  effective 
in  comtMit  than  their  predeceasora  and  will 
reduce  the  combat  casualties  of  their  mili- 
tary users.  This  action  will  save  significant 
funcis,  but  more  imt)ortantly.  it  will  create 
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powerful  incentives  for  the  Serrlcea  to  do 
more  rcMliatic  tesUnc  and  implement  the 
will  of  the  Conie—  u  exprened  in  Section 
1311  of  Public  iMw  9%-9A  which  established 
the  Office  of  OpenttionjU  Test  snd  Evaltui- 
tlon.  This  sctlon  includes  incresses  in 
OTdkE  funding  ss  needed  for  more  realistic 
testing. 

HAS  MOKX  MOHTT  80LVKD  THB  KKADDIBS 

paoBi.ni? 

with  the  exception  of  improved  personnel 
recruitment  and  retention  rates  (which,  in 
part,  have  been  influenced  by  the  severity 
of  the  recent  recevion).  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's Judgment  that  improvements  in  readi- 
ness have  not  been  proportional  to  the  in- 
creased resources  appropriated  over  the  last 
four  years. 

The  following  table  illustrates  this  input 
verus  output  problem  in  the  readiness  area. 
By  the  end  of  the  7Y83-M  funded  delivery 
period  (Le.,  inr87),  our  war  reserve  stock- 
piles will  stiU  be  far  short  of  our  objectives. 
Furthermore,  these  projections  may  be 
highly  optimistic  because  they  assume  that 
deliveries  will  meet  cost  and  schedule  tar- 
gets, that  war  reserves  will  not  be  diverted 
to  support  peacetime  operations,  that  war- 
time consumption  rates  are  accurately  pre- 
dicted, and  that  industry  can  increase  pro- 
duction to  a  level  supporting  wartime  con- 
sumption rates  within  the  stated  objective 
period.  We  note  with  deep  concern  that*  (1) 
wartime  consumption  rates  have  far  exceed- 
ed pre-war  predictions  in  every  major  war 
since  the  American  Civil  War.  (2)  currently 
it  takes  about  two  years  to  deliver  spare 
parts  and  munitions;  and  (3)  there  Is  very 
Uttle  industrial  surge  capacity. 

TABLE  S.-WM  RESERVES  PERCENT  Of  OBJECTIVE 
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In  the  past  four  years,  the  total  funding 
appropriated  for  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance increased  over  the  previous  four  years 
by  35  percent  in  constant  dollars.  Further- 
more, as  the  table  below  shows.  Congress 
appropriated  more  fimds  for  O&M  in  the 
last  four  years  than  it  did  for  the  four  larg- 
est annual  OdkM  budgets  in  either  the 
Korean  War  (Le.  FY51-M)  or  the  Vietnam 
War  (Le..  FT87-70).  In  both  wars  we  were 
operating  larger  forces  at  much  higher 
operational  tempos,  and  we  were  absorbing 
significant  losses  of  equipment. 

TABLE  6.-F0UR  YEAR  CUMJUT1VE  OtM  BUDGETS  (TOM) 
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Notwithstanding  this  25  percent  increase 
in  O&M  appropriations,  the  following  table 
indicates  training  tempos  are  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  those  of  the  previous 
four  years.  The  apparent  exception.  AF  tac- 


tical fighters,  reflects  the  implementation 
of  the  out-year  flying  hour  increases 
planned  during  the  Carter  administration. 
During  the  Carter  administration.  AF  tacti- 
cal fighter  pilot  hours  per  month  went  from 
13  hours/month  in  FT78  to  17  hours/ 
month  in  FT81.  In  the  early  seventies, 
fighter  pilots  were  training  at  a  tempo  of  30 
hours/month.  So,  current  fighter  pilot 
training  tempos— while  improved— are  not 
back  to  historic  levels. 

TABLE  7-T1MNING  TEMPOS 
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Finally,  despite  these  relatively  constant 
training  tempos,  the  25  percent  Increase  in 
the  constant  dollar  O&M  budgets  of  the  last 
four  years  has  not  resulted  in  major  Im- 
provement in  materiel  readiness  as  meas- 
ured by  mission  capable  (MC)  or  fuUy  mis- 
sion capable  (FMC)  rates,  as  reported  by 
DOD  in  its  "Improvements  in  XJS.  War- 
flgbtlng  Capability.  FY80-84".  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
May  1984.  This  report  poinU  out  that  the 
increased  operating  costs  of  the  more  com- 
plex equipment  entering  our  inventory  is  a 
major  cause  for  this  disturbing  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Summarising  the  preceding  points:  Over 
the  past  four  years,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated more  O&M  and  Procurement  funds  in 
constant  dollars  than  it  did  in  the  four  peak 
years  of  the  Korean  or  Vietnam  wars.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are 
maintaining  a  such  smaller  force  diu'lng 
peacetime,  our  plans  show  that  we  remain 
far  short  of  sustainability  objectives  by 
FT87  (and  these  plans  may  be  very  optimis- 
tic), and  training  tempos  and  mission  cai>a- 
ble  rates  are.  at  best,  slightly  improved.  In 
short,  the  readiness  output  does  not  appear 
to  be  proportional  to  the  funding  input  It  is 
therefore  the  committee's  Judgment  that 
future  increases  in  the  operating  budgets 
should  be  contingent  on  demonstrable  man- 
agement improvements  In  these  accounts. 

Specific  management  actions  recommend- 
ed this  year  to  fundamentally  improve  the 
readiness  situation  <vhile  implementing  the 
defense  freese  include: 

Vigorously  implement  the  modem  com- 
mercial airline  approach  to  maintenance. 
This  means  eliminating  regular  overhauls 
based  on  arbitrary  flying  hours,  age,  or 
mileage  limits  and  substituting  individual 
component  or  subsystem  rework  only  when 
physical  evidence  of  degradation  or  failure 
exists.  Adopting  this  approach  acroas-the- 
board  for  airplanes,  ships,  and  vehicles  will 
save  billions  per  year  while  significantly  de- 
creasing accidents  and  increasing  in-commis- 
sion  time  and  training  time. 

Fully  fund  all  modifications  that  have 
shown,  in  operational  test,  that  they  en- 
hance reliability  and  malntjUnability;  make 
major  reductions  in  the  rest  of  the  modifica- 
tion budget. 

Reduce  total  civilian  and  total  officer  end- 
strength,  and  aUocate  the  reduction  in  such 


a  way  that  the  highest  grades'  end-strength 
is  redxiced  by  three  times  the  percentage  of 
the  lowest  grades.  This  helps  solve  the  inor- 
dinate "grade  creep"  or  rank  infiltration  of 
the  last  thirty  yean.  Kven  more  Important- 
ly, it  will  significantly  improve  morale  and 
effectiveness  in  the  lower  ranks  by  helping 
reduce  the  over-supervision  and  over  cen- 
tralization endemic  to  DOD  today. 
COItGRXSSIONAI.  ovmsioRT 

Finally,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Congress  needs  a  clear  audit  trail  for  the  de- 
fense program.  Each  year  the  CongresB  ap- 
propriates funds  that  result  in  expenditure 
streams  far  into  the  future.  Although  these 
decisions  are  intended  to  implement  stated 
policy  objectives,  the  future  consequences 
of  annual  appropriations  decisions  are  not 
visible  during  the  budget  review.  Further- 
more, the  Congress  has  no  way  of  monitor- 
ing the  deviation  of  actual  outcomes  from 
planned  outcomes.  In  order  to  improve  Con- 
greaslonai  oversight  of  the  Defense  pro- 
gram, the  committee  recommends  that  the 
Congress  require  the  President  to  submit 
the  detailed  five-year  plans  to  the  Congress 
each  year  as  part  of  the  President's  annual 
budget  submission. 

Dxrsiisx  SRMDiiro:  What  Has  Bxeh 
AoooimiaHKB 

SUMMAaT  AND  OOHCLDBIOm 

During  the  first  four  years  of  this  Admin- 
IstraUon  (fiscal  years  198S-1985),  the  Con- 
gress provided  about  $1.1  trillion  in  budget 
authority  for  national  defense,  some  36  per- 
cent more  in  real  (inflation-adjusted)  terms 
than  was  spent  in  the  previous  four  years. 
This  rate  of  expansion  in  defense  budget  au- 
thority was  higher  than  in  any  other  com- 
parable peacetime  period  since  World  War 

n. 

What  improvements  in  V&  military  capa- 
bility have  been  realised  during  this  period? 
Claims  by  the  Administration  that  signifi- 
cant improvements  have  resulted  frmn  the 
expansion  of  defense  budget  authority  are 
challenged  by  some  critics,  who  foctis  in- 
stead on  Instances  of  excessive  pricing,  in- 
flated contractor  overhead,  or  other  waste- 
ful practices.  In  an  effort  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable and  objective  basis  for  discussion  of 
this  issue.  CBO  has  compOed  selected  meas- 
ures of  factors  that  contribute  to  military 
capability.  These  factors  include  the  size  of 
VA.  forces  (force  structure),  the  quality  of 
equipment  (modernization),  the  extent  to 
which  forces  are  ready  for  immediate 
combat  (readiness),  and  the  material  re- 
sources necessary  to  continue  to  fight  effec- 
tively to  a  successful  .-esolution  of  a  conflict 
(sustainability). 

These  measTires  are  subject  to  important 
limitations.  None  provide  a  direct,  compre- 
hensive measure  of  T3S.  military  capability 
or  that  of  its  potential  adversaries.  Most 
ignore  any  quality  increase  In  the  new  gen- 
eration of  weapons.  And  some — especially 
the  size  of  VS.  forces — cannot  be  compared 
directly  with  changes  in  budgets  because 
the  measure  represents  a  stock  of  equip- 
ment that  changes  only  gradually  over  time 
as  budgets  increase.  Despite  these  limita- 
tions, these  measures  are  a  reasonable  set  of 
indicators  commonly  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD). 

These  measures  suggest  there  have  been 
Improvements  in  all  aspects  of  VS.  military 
capability  since  1080,  with  the  degree  of  im- 
provement often  reflecting  the  priority  ac- 
corded by  the  Administration. 

Except  for  Navy  ships,  increases  in  the 
number  of  VS.  forces  have  been  relatively 
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modest  through  1965.  Equipment  funded 
but  not  yet  delivered  will  permit  some  fur- 
ther force  expansion  over  the  next  five 
years.  But  expansion  will  in  most  eases  still 
be  modest,  reflecting  the  lower  priority  the 
Administration  has  placed  on  force  expan- 
sion. 

Purchases  of  new,  modem  equipment  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level,  but  the  number  of 
weapons  ptuchased  in  1982-1985  was  not 
always  significantly  greater,  despite  much 
higher  procurement  funding,  than  the 
number  ptircbaaed  in  1977-1980.  This  re- 
flects chuiges  in  the  mix  of  weapons— weap- 
ons of  greater  sophistication  and  higher 
cost  were  often  purchased  instead  of  cheap- 
er ones— and  unanticipated  growth  in  unit 
costs  of  weapons  since  1980. 

There  has  been  a  marked  Improvement  in 
the  quality  of  personnel  entering  the  serv- 
ices (especially  the  Army)  and  an  increase  in 
retention  of  experienced  personneL  Im- 
proved personnel  readiness— the  Adminis- 
tration's highest  priority— no  doubt  means 
that  U.8.  forces  are  more  combat  ready 
today  than  five  years  ago.  Other  aggregate 
measures  of  reatttness,  however— such  as  the 
extent  of  training  time  and  the  mainte- 
nance  of  equipment— show   more   modest 


assess  future  Improvements  in  VS.  military 
capabiUty. 

TABLE  I.-OEPARHIENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AUTWMTY 
m  1980  AND  1985 
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TABLE  3.-T0TAL  QUANTITIES  AND  COSTS  OF  MAJOR 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  PROCURED 


Resources  necessary  to  sustain  combat 
have  increased.  War  reserve  stocks  of  muni- 
tions (including  ammunition,  bombs,  and 
missiles)  have  been  increased  significantly 
by  all  the  services.  Stocks  of  other  items 
(spare  parts,  food.  fuel,  medical  supplies) 
necessary  to  sustain  combat  also  have  In- 
crnsed.  though  service  requirements  for 
the  latter  have  grown  even  faster  than  have 
stocks. 

Despite  widespread  improvements,  most 
of  these  aggregate  indicators  have  not  In- 
creased markedly,  with  a  few  exceptions  like 
personnel  quality.  Tet  there  has  been  a  siza- 
ble increase  In  the  defense  budget  The  lack 
of  maiked  Improvements  may  reflect  the  ag- 
gregated nature  of  the  measures  used  here, 
which  may  mask  some  changes,  and  the 
gradual  change  one  would  expect  in  stocks 
of  defense  equipment  Nor  do  the  measures 
used  here  necessarily  reflect  improvements 
in  weapons  quality  that  have  been  a  high 
priority  in  this  Administration.  Because  of 
these  limitations  and  others  stated  earlier, 
it  is  beycmd  the  scope  of  this  analysis  to  as- 
certain whether  the  defense  bxiildup  has 
been  worth  its  cost 

The  analyslB  does  point  up  the  difficulty 
In  quantifying  what  has  been  accmnpllshed 
by  the  higher  level  of  defense  budget  au- 
thority. This  is  particularly  tme  for  factors 
such  as  the  quality  of  weapons,  training  and 
equipment  readiness,  and  requirements  for 
sustainability  in  wartime.  Clearly  no  single 
measure,  or  even  a  group  of  measures,  will 
fully  capture  the  effects  of  increased  fund- 
ing. Particularly  in  the  difficult  areas  like 
weapons  quality,  readiness,  and  sustainabil- 
ity, it  would  be  useful  for  the  DOD  to  iden- 
tify new,  output-oriented  measures  of  capa- 
bility, perhaps  including  some  that  system- 
atically capture  the  Judgments  of  experts 
about  factors  that  resist  quantification. 
These  steps  might  facilitate  attempts  to 
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TABLE  A-4.-MEASURES  OF  MILITARY  TRAMMG  ACTMTY 
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Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.     

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  offer 
a  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thaxik  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
ager. 

Bir.  President,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
long  and  very  painful  debate.  We  are 
compelled  by  the  circumstances  of  an 
unparalleled  deficit  to  take  drastic 
action.  Indeed,  our  failure  to  do  so 
threatens  the  Nation  with  a  positively 
catastrophic  turn  of  events.  They  have 
been  much  debated  on  this  floor. 

Any  number  of  organizations  have 
urged  support  of  this  compromise  even 
though  they  are  aware  that  the  spend- 
ing cuts  it  proposes  threaten  some 
injury  to  their  particular  special  inter- 
est. They  have  done  so  because  they 
are  aware  that  whatever  injury  they 
may  sustain  to  their  narrow  interests 
does  not  Justify  our  failing  to  take  the 
kind  of  action  that  Is  required  to  deal 
with  the  deficit  and  responsibly  reduce 
it. 

As  an  example  of  such  insight  and 
unselfishness  in  the  larger  national  in- 
terest, the  members  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community— specifically,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses— have  urged  Congress  to 
vote  for  cuts  in  programs  benefiting 
them  because  they  know  full  well  that 
America  cannot  realistically  hope  to 
Just  grow  out  of  this  massive  deficit. 


In  fact.  Mr.  President,  they  seem  to 
see  more  clearly  than  many  of  us  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  that  our  op- 
tions are.  in  fact,  quite  limited.  There 
are  some  on  this  floor  who  would  sug- 
gest that  we  cure  the  deficit  by  a  tax 
increase.  Clearly,  that  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  even  realistic.  The  American 
people  do  not  support  a  tax  increase, 
and  they  are  right  not  to.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  indicat- 
ed very  clearly  that  he  will  veto  any 
tax  increase. 

A  sufficient  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
signed  a  petition  guaranteeing  the 
President  that  he  will  be  sustained  in 
his  veto  of  a  tax  Increaae.  They  have 
pledged  to  him  that  they  will  vote 
against  any  effort  to  override  his  veto. 

What  that  means.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  are  left  with  the  painful  but 
responsible  option  of  making  spending 
cuts.  That,  of  course.  Is  what  this  com- 
promise Is  all  about. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses  knows  full  well  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  grow  out  of  the  deficit. 
They  know  that  because  It  has  become 
painfully  cl'^ar  that  our  economy  is 
perceptibly  slowing.  It  is  by  no  means 
apparent  that  we  will  complete  the 
transition  to  sustained  real  economic 
growth.  To  the  contrary,  however 
painful  individual  spending  cuts  may 
be.  and  there  is  none  more  painful 
than  that  which  affects  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients,  the  clear  and  utterly  un- 
acceptable alternative  to  these  cuts  is 
not  the  risk  but  the  virtual  certainty 
of  escalating  Interest  rates,  of  spiral- 
ing  inflation,  of  epidemic  unemploy- 
ment—in short,  of  a  plunge  into  an 


even  more  devastating  recession  than 
that  from  which  we  emerged  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  not 
acceptable. 

By  exercising  a  little  political  cour> 
age  and  responsibility,  we  can  choose  a 
very  different  future  for  America. 

Low  interest  rates  and  flat  Inflation 
will  create  hundreds  more  Jobs  than 
can  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Job  Corps.  A  vote  for  cuts  of  that 
kind,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  vote  for  a 
future  of  economic  growth  and  for  the 
creation  of  Jobs,  hope,  and  opportuni- 
ty. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  shrink  from 
asking  Social  Security  recipients  to 
take  less  than  a  full  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment as  their  part  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion If  I  were  not  convinced  that  reces- 
sion and  raging  Inflation  will  be  the 
absolutely  certain  result  of  the  failure 
of  this  compromise.  In  fact  I  would 
not  ask  this  participation  by  them  If  I 
were  not  confident  that  success  of  this 
compromise  will  bring  down  interest 
rates— economists  of  every  stripe  agree 
it  will- and  bring  down  inflation  below 
the  level  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  compromise  COLA. 

Yet  If,  Mr.  President,  inflation  does 
not  fall  to  or  below  that  level,  for 
whatever  reason,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make  whole  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

But.  Mr.  President,  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents and  for  all  Americans  were  Con- 
gress to  have  the  courage  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  hold  the  cost  of  living  flat. 

How  much  better  than  if,  by  our 
failure  to  cut  spending,  we  reignlte  In- 


flation—that most  cruel,  hidden  tax 
upon  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 

How  much  better  than  to  constantly 
chase  and  never  catch,  but  endlessly 
feed  spiraling  inflation,  with  one  cost- 
of-living  increase  after  another? 

How  much  better  if  Congess  has  the 
courage  to  prevent  the  need  for  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  by  preventing  in- 
flation. And  the  plain  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  have  but  one  responsi- 
ble option  for  doing  that:  We  must  cut 
spending  in  virtually  every  area.  In- 
cluding many,  many  that  are  genuine- 
ly painful. 

It  will  not  be  fun.  It  is  necessary. 

Our  choice  here  is  not  the  simple, 
easy  choice  between  good  and  evil.  It 
is  the  choice  between  those  things 
that  Government  does  that  are  most 
important  and  those  things  that  are 
less  important. 

There  is  much  talk  among  politi- 
cians of  setting  priorities.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  the  time  has  come  for  this 
Congress  not  to  talk  priorities  but  to 
set  and  keep  them,  and  we  are  off  to  a 
miserable  start  in  doing  so. 

The  ultimate  compassion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  provide  the  climate  for  a 
growth  economy  that  can  both  create 
Jobs  for  those  who  want  to  work  and 
eliminate  the  inflation  that  haunts 
and  steals  from  those  who  can  no 
longer  work.  We  will  achieve  that  only 
by  having  the  courage  to  cut  In  a  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

But  the  most  irresponsible  thing 
that  we  could  possibly  do  in  this  prior- 
ity-setting exercise  would  be  to  so 
starve  necessary  defense  spending  that 
we  undermine  the  very  credibility  that 
we  must  have  with  both  our  allies  and 
our  adversaries  to  fulfill  our  very 
highest  priority  and  clearest  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  The  first  duty  of 
a  democracy  is  to  survive. 

The  most  important  corollary  to 
that  duty  is  that  peace  as  well  as  free- 
dom is  best  protected  by  military 
strength  and  a  clear  resolve  to  use  it 
when  our  national  Interest  requires 
that  we  do  so.  If  we  are  strong  enough 
in  arms  and  clear  in  our  resolve,  we 
make  far  less  likely  the  risk  that  we 
shall  have  to  take  up  arms. 

But  conversely,  Mr.  President,  weak- 
ness invites  war. 

And.  Mr.  President,  for  those  on  this 
floor,  who  are  concerned  that  we 
never  needlessly  subject  American 
youth  to  the  peril  of  combat,  history  is 
replete  with  every  possible  evidence 
that  appeasement  never  appeases.  It 
never  works.  It  encourages  aggression. 
Too  many  young  men  have  died  need- 
lessly because  the  weakness  of  peace- 
loving  democracies  has  made  war  inev- 
itable. The  clearest  signal  that  we  can 
send  on  this  floor  that  we  are  not  seri- 
ous about  freedom,  or  not  serious 
enough  to  defend  it  successfully,  is  to 
decimate  our  defense  budget. 

Our  defense  spending  is  driven  not 
by    domestic    considerations    but    by 


those  that  are  external  to  our  domes- 
tic welfare.  It  is  driven  by  objective 
need— by  accurate  assessment  of  the 
threat  to  America  and  her  allies.  Are 
we  now  to  ignore  clear  need,  ignore  ac- 
curate perceptions  of  the  threat  we 
face,  and  say  to  our  allies  and  our  ad- 
versaries, "No,  it  is  Just  too  tough  po- 
litically to  do  what  we  know  is  re- 
quired to  be  credible.  No.  we  will  take 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  We  will 
savage  defense  spending  in  order  to 
avoid  offending  consitituencies  of  do- 
mestic spending  programs.  That  way 
well  be  reelected.  That  way  we'll  be 
assured  of  our  political  survival." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  survival  of 
America  is  more  important  than  the 
political  survival  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  defense  must,  indeed, 
bear  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  for 
deficit  reduction.  But  it  has  done  so  al- 
ready in  the  compromise  that  proposes 
that  in  this  coming  fiscal  year  and  in 
the  2  ensuing  years,  there  will  be  only 
a  3-percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  much 
more  to  say  tomorrow  in  detail  about 
the  grave  defects  of  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 
For  now  I  will  say  only  that  we  wiU  do 
much  better  for  aU  Americans,  includ- 
ing those  at  the  absolute  bottom  of 
the  economic  spectrum,  if  we  protect 
them  against  the  marauding  phantom 
of  inflation  responsibly  and  not  by 
savaging  the  defense  budget. 

And  Just  as  siirely  as  we  threaten  to 
reignlte  inflation  if  we  lack  the  courage 
to  make  the  spending  cuts  embodied  in 
this  compromise,  so  do  we  threat^i  to 
gravely  undermine  our  national  securi- 
ty if  we  adopt  the  pending  amendment^ 
Mr.  HFT.M«  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Before  talking  about  the  amend- 
ment itself,  I  would  like  to  reflect  a 
little  bit  about  the  progress  we  have 
made  both  in  defense  and  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

Four  years  ago  in  the  other  b04ly  I 
remember  a  vigorous  debate  about  the 
state  of  the  economy,  and  that  econo- 
my was  not  good.  The  inflation  rate 
was  13.5  percent.  We  had  double<Uglt 
unemployment.  The  economy  was  in 
shambles.  Productivity  per  man  hour, 
our  primary  measure  of  economic 
growth,  was  declining.  The  prospects 
for  America  were  bleak. 

We  had,  during  the  Carter  years, 
starved  national  defense.  Our  recruit- 
ment and  retention  were  abysmal.  Our 
IQ  testing  results  of  new  inductees  was 
approaching  an  alltime  low  level.  The 
number  of  high  school  graduates  as  a 


percentage  of  total  recruits  was  ap- 
proaching the  lowest  level  in  the  post- 
war period.  Our  planes  did  not  fly  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  spare  parts  and 
because  we  did  not  have  mechanics. 

Our  ships  could  not  sail  because  we 
did  not  have  crews. 

All  of  that  is  changed  today.  Four 
years  ago  we  had  the  courage  to  bring 
spending  under  control.  We  cut  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  by  25  percent,  and  we 
have  put  America  back  to  work. 

With  all  the  ashes  on  all  the  fore- 
heads here  today  and  talking  about 
gloom  and  doom,  let  us  remember  the 
progress  we  have  made.  In  the  last  4 
years,  we  have  put  7.5  million  Ameri- 
cans to  work  in  permanent,  produc- 
tive, tax-paying  Jobs.  For  a  body  that 
talks  continually  about  Jobs,  there  are 
more  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  than  all  of  the  Government 
Jobs  bills  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
its  entire  history  put  together  have 
created  in  the  way  of  dead-end.  make- 
work  Jobs.  Those  private-sector  Jobs 
are  nutrition  programs,  they  are  hous- 
ing programs,  they  are  education  pro- 
grams. 

What  nutrition  program  can  rival  7.5 
million  families  at  work,  a  paycheck  as 
the  fruit  of  their  labor,  taking  that 
paycheck  to  the  grocery  store,  and 
putting  groceries  on  the  kitchen  table? 

Tou  can  have  food  stamps.  A  Job  is 
the  nutrition  program  that  every 
American  family  wants. 

There  is  a  housing  program.  It  is  not 
HUD,  It  is  a  better  program;  7.5  mil- 
lion American  families  earning  a  pay- 
checln.  building  up  a  nest  egg  to  build 
or  buy  their  own  homes.  That  is  a 
housing  program  that  every  American 
wants. 

And  it  is  an  education  program. 
Seven-and-a-half  million  families 
working,  saving  money  to  send  their 
children  to  colleges  and  universities  all 
over  this  country. 

That  is  the  legacy  of  a  program  and 
a  mandate  that  was  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  this  Congress  in  1980. 
What  we  are  choodng  here  today  is 
whether  we  will  stay  with  a  program 
that  works.  We  have  been  given  the 
same  mandate  In  the  1984  election. 

We  are  debating  defense  here,  too, 
talking  about  cutting  defense  from  3 
percent  to  zero  real  growth.  Walter 
Mondale  ran  on  a  platform  calling  for 
3  percent  real  growth  in  defense  and 
he  barely  carried  his  home  State  and 
lost  every  other  State  in  the  Union  on 
that  platform.  Where  is  the  support 
by  the  American  people  for  this 
change? 

We  talk  about  the  cost  of  this 
budget  in  terms  of  making  decisions 
that  will  affect  people.  But  if  we  adopt 
this  budget  and  siistain  the  recovery, 
we  are  talking  about  7  million  more 
new  Jobs  in  the  next  4  years. 
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If  we  Adopt  this  budget  and  bring 
down  Interest  rates,  we  are  tsIUng 
abut  a  2-percentage  point  decline  in  In- 
terest rates  which  those  who  are  ex- 
perts In  the  area  of  finance  tell  us  is 
achievable  by  adopting  this  budget. 

They  tell  ua  if  we  could  have  adopt- 
ed the  original  budget  or  If  we  go  back 
and  adopt  it,  we  could  lower  Interest 
rates  by  3  percentage  points.  What 
does  that  mean?  Let  me  tell  you  what 
it  means. 

First  of  all,  on  mortgages,  it  means 
the  average  mortage  on  the  average 
home  sold  In  America  will  be  1100  less 
every  month.  A  2-percent  average 
point  decline  in  Interest  rates  means  a 
dramatic  change  In  the  profitability  of 
farming  and  manufacturing  and  retail- 
ing in  this  country.  So  when  we  are  de- 
bating the  budget,  in  reality  we  are  de- 
bating the  future  of  America  and  the 
American  people  have  spoken  very 
clearly  on  that  future. 

We  have  talked  about  raising  taxes. 
I  would  like  to  know  where  the  people 
who  speak  of  tax  increases  were  on 
November  8.  The  American  people  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  tax  In- 
creases and  they  turned  it  down  over- 
whelmingly. They  voted  to  control 
spending. 

We  are  here  talking  about  defense, 
but  we  Just  voted  to  add  $33  billion,  ef- 
fectively, back  to  the  deficit.  So  I  have 
to  say  that  is  one  of  the  problems  I 
have  about  a  proposal  to  cut  defense 
when  we  have  reduced  the  growth  rate 
already  down  to  the  level  proposed  In 
a  program  rejected  by  the  American 
people  In  the  November  election,  a  50- 
percent  reduction  from  the  Rose 
Oarden  agreement  of  last  year  and 
what  the  President  Initially  requested. 
But  we  are  not  talking  about  cutting 
defense  to  lower  the  deficit;  we  have 
already  added  money  back  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

We  are  talking  about  cutting  defense 
to  fund  social  programs.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  tills  proposal  sticks  In  my 
craw.  .If  we  had  gone  tiirough  and 
tightened  the  belt  and  reduced  the 
source  of  the  deficit  by  controlling 
spending  and  reordering  priorities  and 
we  had  not  got  the  Job  done  and  we 
came  back  and  talked  about  defense, 
then  I  might  well  be  standing  here 
speaking  in  favor  of  those  savings.  But 
that  is  not  what  we  have  done.  We 
have  already  compromised  the  budget 
In  bringing  It  to  the  floor;  we  have  Just 
voted  to  add  $33  billion  back  to  the 
deficit.  Now  we  are  voting  to  cut  de- 
fense—not to  lower  the  deficit  but  to 
fund  other  programs. 

In  terms  of  a  3-percent  growth  rate 
in  defense,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  made  dramatic  changes  In  the 
last  4  years  In  defense.  I  am  sure  that 
our  colleague  is  sincere  In  saying  that 
he  believes  that  ?rlth  a  zero  growth  In 
defense,  we  can  have  a  better  defense. 
But  let  me  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  dramatic  progress.  Four 


years  ago,  we  were  not  meeting  our  re- 
cruitment or  retention  goals  in  any 
branch  of  the  service.  Our  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  and  average 
IQ's  were  near  alltlme  lows.  All  that 
has  changed.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
the  people  who  Joined  the  uniformed 
services  last  year  were  high  school 
graduates.  That  Is  the  highest  level  in 
American  history.  We  have  the  /meat 
young  men  and  women  in  the  uniform 
of  this  country  who  have  ever  worn 
that  uniform,  and  they  wear  it  with 
pride  this  afternoon  all  over  the  world. 
And  they  have  the  finest  weapons  that 
any  citizen  soldiers  have  ever  had. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  spending 
on  weapons  and  weapons  procurement, 
but  what  we  have  done  in  the  last  4 
years  is  set  out  budget  authority.  We 
have  done  research  and  development. 
Only  now  are  we  in  the  major  produc- 
tion cycle  of  weapons  like  the  B-1 
bomber  and  MX  missile.  Only  now  are 
we  reaching  our  production  stride  in 
the  M-1  tank  and  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle.  You  cannot  measure  budget 
authority  versus  output;  you  have  to 
look  at  when  the  money  Is  actually 
being  spent. 

We  all  know  horror  stories  of  de- 
fense waste.  We  have  seen  one  col- 
league after  another  stand  up  with  a 
cathode  tube  or  a  crescent  wrench  or  a 
toilet  seat.  But  let  us  remember  that 
all  of  those  horror  stories  did  not 
come  from  the  media.  They  all  came 
from  audits  that  we  nuuidated  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

What  a  great  paradox  It  is  that  in  an 
administration  that  has  done  a  better 
Job  in  closing  out  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy since  Harry  Truman  left  the  War 
Production  Board  in  1944,  their  very 
success  In  ferreting  out  abuse  and 
doing  somettiing  about  it  Is  used  every 
day  to  argue  for  a  cut  In  defense.  The 
hidden  story  of  the  budget  Is  that  we 
have  made  great  progress  and  there  Is 
great  work  to  be  done. 

We  have  in  our  authorization  bill 
that  will  come  to  the  floor  ample  op- 
portunities for  Members  who  want  to 
show  where  they  stand  on  waste.  We 
are  streamlining  the  procedure  to 
close  military  bases— military  bases 
that  have  been  on  the  hit  list  since 
Harry  Tnmian  was  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  hope  those  who  will 
vote  to  cut  defense  here  today  or  to- 
morrow or  whenever  we  vote  will  be 
here  to  vote  to  give  us  the  ability  to 
shut  down  military  bases  that  are  op- 
erating at  10  to  15  percent  of  capacity 
and  are  being  kept  open  for  political 
reasons  and  political  reasons  only. 
That  Is  In  our  bill. 

If  you  want  to  do  something  about 
waste,  you  are  going  to  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it,  because  I  can  assure  you 
there  will  be  those  In  this  body  who 
want  to  vote  for  a  zero  growth  In  de- 
fense but  will  also  want  to  keep  open 
that  military  base  that  is  not  perform- 
ing any  function  at  all.  They  will  be 


here  offering  an  amendment  to  add  it 
back.  Do  not  forget  us  when  you  come 
to  that  vote. 

We  have  in  our  bill  procedures  to 
eliminate  Davis-Bacon,  a  provision  of 
law  that  forces  us  to  pay  as  much  as 
40  percent  above  the  competitive  wage 
when  paying  wages  in  construction. 
What  a  giant  rip-off  that  Is.  We  talk 
about  toilet  seats.  Can  you  imagine 
every  construction  laborer  hired  on 
every  defense  contract  paid  a  wage 
that  is  a  much  as  40  percent  above 
what  free  enterprise  is  paying? 

Why  are  they  doing  that?  Who  is 
ripping  us  off?  Not  the  Pentagon— the 
Congress.  The  Congress  mandated 
Davis-Bacon  and  the  Congress  have 
forced  it  into  law  and  kept  It  there 
consistently.  But  you  are  going  to  get 
an  opportunity  when  we  bring  our  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  floor  to  put 
your  vote  where  your  mouth  is  on  that 
subject.  We  are  going  to  reform 
Walsh-Healey.  that  Is  In  our  bllL  Tou 
are  going  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  overtime  requirements  and 
in  the  process  save  us  millions  of  dol- 
lars. You  are  going  to  get  an  opportu- 
nity on  the  Monroney  amendment,  a 
provision  in  law  that  sets  up  pay  scales 
totally  out  of  relation  with  competi- 
tive wages  in  an  area.  You  are  going  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  con- 
tracting out. 

Now.  you  are  going  to  have  labor 
unions  and  Government  employees 
breathing  down  your  necks  because 
they  want  you  to  preserve  their  Jobs, 
but  do  not  forget  you  voted  for  a  zero 
growth  rate  defense.  Give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  we  can  produce  it  In- 
house  or  if  we  ought  to  contract  it  out. 

We  are  going  to  impose  heavy  penal- 
ties on  contractors  who  overcharge 
and  who  overbiU.  We  are  going  to 
impose  treble  damages  if  a  charge  is 
not  allowable.  We  are  going  to  Impose 
a  $100,000  fine  for  a  false  charge.  Re- 
member, you  voted  for  zero  defense 
when  we  bring  that  up  and  when  there 
are  those  who  oppose  it. 

The  reality  Is  that  we  are  mnUng 
progress,  that  we  are  changing  the 
law,  that  we  are  trying  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency, but  here  is  the  reality  we  face 
on  defense.  We  have  for  4  years  invest- 
ed in  developing  new  technology.  We 
are  now  in  the  ramp-up  phase  of  virtu- 
ally every  weapons  system  we  are  pro- 
ducing. If  we  are  forced  to  cut  back  to 
a  zero  growth  rate  this  year  and  if 
similar  constraints  are  imposed  on  us 
next  year,  much  of  the  investment  we 
have  undertaken  will  be  lost.  Many  of 
the  weapons  systems  in  which  we  have 
invested  research  and  development, 
many  of  the  weapons  systems  that  we 
have  engineered,  will  never  be  built. 
The  assembly  lines  that  have  been 
constructed  will  never  be  run. 

We  have  made  progress.  With  a  3 
percent  real  growth  rate  in  defense, 
we  can  produce  efficiently  and  we  can 


provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
Nation.  I  oppose  this  amendment.  If 
we  adopt  the  domestic  cuts  in  this 
budget  and  we  cannot  deal  with  the 
budget  problem,  then  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  come  back  and  revisit  the 
subject.  But  I  remind  my  colleagues, 
in  closing,  this  is  not  a  proposal  to  cut 
defense  to  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  cut  defense  to  fund  all  of 
the  add-ons.  The  proposal  for  a  3  per- 
cent real  growth  in  defense  may  not  be 
politically  popular,  but  it  is  eminently 
reasonable.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  proposal  and  then  use 
your  vote  when  we  vote  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill  to  tell  us  what  weap- 
ons you  do  not  want. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  cut.  but  do 
not  tell  us  In  some  abstract  number. 
Can  you  imagine  if  we  came  to  the 
floor  and  said,  "Let  us  Just  simply 
limit  the  growth  of  social  programs  to 
a  certain  percentage."  We  would  be 
laughed  off  the  floor.  People  would 
say,  "What  Is  it  going  to  do?" 

Well,  I  say,  what  is  this  going  to  do? 
Prom  where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money?  What  weapons  are  we  going  to 
terminate?  Who  are  we  going  to  put 
out  of  the  service?  Who  are  we  going 
to  lay  off? 

The  time  for  this  debate  is  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill  where  you 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  base  closings,  where  you  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  all  the  sweetheart  deals  that  have 
existed  over  the  years  because  of  the 
Congress  and  politics,  where  you  are 
going  to  have  an  opportimity  to  vote 
on  contracting  out,  where  you  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  Imposing  penalties  for  false  claims 
by  contractors.  That  is  where  we  are 
going  to  need  your  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  like  to 
delay  this  speech  until  morning,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  clear  with  the  distin- 
gxiished  minority  leader  having  a 
period  of  routine  morning  business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  6:30  pjn.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  &fr.  President,  I  await 
the  arrival  of  the  distingiiished  minor- 
ity leader,  but  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  might  agree  to  stand  in  recess 
until  10:30  a.m.  rather  than  9:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  tomorrow.  There  will  be 
two  special  orders.  We  will  be  back  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32  at 
11:30  ajn. 


BCr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  152)  expressing  tlie 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  objection.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
supiwrt  his  efforts,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  submit  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  supports 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  resolution  is  submitted  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  54  Senators,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
THURMOirD],  whose  willing  and  friend- 
ly cooperation  has  made  it  possible  for 
this  measure  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  immediately  upon  its  introduc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  as  they  have  done  for  5  years 
previously. 

Sunday  May  5,  1986,  is  Solidarity 
Sunday,  Tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  faiths  will  gather  in  New 
York  City  for  a  march  and  rally  In 
demonstration  of  their  solidarity  with 
the  nearly  3  million  oppressed  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  First  organized  14 
years  ago  by  the  organization  now 
known  as  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews.  Solidarity  Sunday  has  become 
somettiing  of  a  tradition.  One  regrets 
tliat  this  has  been  necessary,  but  one 
is  at  the  same  time  heartened  by  the 
continuing  willingness  of  Americans  to 
undertake  this  effort. 

Given  the  increasing  harassment 
and  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  months,  and  the  fact 
that  Jewish  emigration  declined  last 
year  to  894  persons— of  300,000  who 
have  taken  formal  steps  to  emigrate— 
unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  itself  be  an  Important  expres- 
sion of  the  Senate's  unwavering  con- 


cern, as  elected  representatives  of  a 
free  people,  for  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  persecuted  minorities 
in  the  Communist  world.  In  this 
spring  of  1985,  however,  the  resolution 
and  Solidarity  Sunday  necessarily 
assimie  a  greater  significance  still. 

For  there  is  a  new  leadership  In 
place  this  year  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
leadership  that  was  recently  bolstered 
by  the  addition  of  several  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Politburo.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  will 
remain  at  the  simunlt  of  Soviet  poli- 
tics for  a  decade  and  more,  perhaps 
through  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Gorbachev's  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  is  very  much  a  sub- 
ject of  the  future.  It  is  a  relationship 
whose  tenor  and  substance  is  being  de- 
veloped even  now. 

While  one  must  expect  that  the  fun- 
damental aspects  of  that  relationship 
win  change  only  slowly,  if  at  all- 
Soviet  and  American  interests  in  the 
world  both  being  more  enduring  than 
the  life  of  any  mortal  man— it  is  espe- 
cially important  at  this  outset  that 
American  interests  by  unambiguously 
stated  to  the  new  Soviet  leaderahip. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  inter- 
ests that  are  not  in  the  realm  of  poli- 
cies of  merely  passing  fancy,  and  thus 
not  likely  to  outlast  a  particular  Presi- 
dent or  Congress. 

The  American  interest  in  a  free  and 
humane  world,  one  In  which  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  protected  and 
valued,  is  enduring.  It  Is  not  the  cre- 
ation of  any  official  in  Washington:  it 
springs  from  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  and  Is  a  consequence 
of  the  unique  history  of  this  Nation. 

That  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  single  largest  and  most 
powerful  threat  to  human  liberty  in 
the  world.  There  are  other  regimes 
that  are  more  murderous  than  is  now 
the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  none 
are  as  powerful  and  as  determined  to 
share  abroad  the  quality  of  life  In 
their  own  country  as  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  other  government  is  as  de- 
voted to  the  construction  of  a  totali- 
tarian world  in  which  the  individual 
has  no  status  save  what  the  govern- 
ment finds  convenient  to  accord.  So  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights  we  inevi- 
tably and  repeatedly  return  to  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
And  we  find  their  policies  wanting. 

Particularly  In  respect  of  the  treat- 
ment according  to  ethnic  minorities  in 
the  Soviet,  and  most  especially  with 
respect  to  the  community  of  more 
than  3  million  Jews  who  reside  there, 
we  find  Soviet  policies  unacceptably 
intolerant  of  Individuals. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  to  accord  the  Soviet  Union  the 
status  of  a  civilized  society  with  which 
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we  will  find  it  acceptable  to  deal  on  a 
rerular  and  regularized  basl»— enlac- 
ing In  international  commerce  and  ex- 
dumgefl  of  information  and  ideas,  for 
instance— certain  mintmnfn  standards 
of  behavior  must  be  met  by  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  areas  of  himian 
rights.  It  is  not  the  sole  requisite  to 
improved  bilateral  relations,  certainly. 
but  it  is  one  such. 

If  the  Soviet  Oovemment  cannot 
live  with  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity living  as  Jews  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes  and  underground  syna- 
gogues, the  minimum  decency  would 
be  to  permit  them  to  emigrate.  Ten 
years  ago,  speaking  at  the  last  of  the 
Solidarity  Sunday  rallsrs  he  would  be 
able  to  attend,  our  former  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said, 
with  the  elegance  and  eloquence  that 
characterized  his  addresses:  "Let  them 
live  as  Jews  or  let  them  leave  as  Jews. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

And  so  it  is. 

It  happens  that  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment will  have  several  opportunities 
to  say  as  much  to  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Beginning  May  5,  at  Ottawa  it  is  my 
hope— and  it  is  certainly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  before  us,  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  55  other  Sena- 
tors—that the  President  will  instruct 
his  representatives  to  raise  this  issue 
of  Soviet  Jewry  at  each  of  these  op- 
portunities. There  is  recent  evidence 
that  this  is  not  going  to  happen,  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  take  action  to 
correct  this. 

I  am  referring  to  the  reply  I  have 
just  received  to  a  letter  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  March  8  urging  that 
he  undertake  separate  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  ITnion  to  regularize 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union;  350 
Members  of  the  99th  Congress  signed 
that  letter,  including  a  majority  of  the 
UjS.  Senate.  It  was  a  serious  effort  to 
convey  an  important  message  to  the 
President  in  as  nonoonfrontlonxU  and 
constructive  a  manner  as  we  could 
muster.  Yet  I  have  received  merely  a 
standard  reply  from  an  aide  to  the 
President  Informing  me  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  persaude  the  Soviets  to  do 
this.  A  Mr.  M.B.  Oglesby.  Jr.,  writes 
that: 

VS.  Influence  on  Soviet  emisntion  prac- 
tices and  decisions  remains  limited  *  *  * 

Well  I  guess  I  already  knew  that.  We 
In  the  Congress  had  hoped  to  encour- 
age the  President  to  try  to  expand 
that  Influence.  It  does  not  require  a 
major  overhaul  of  our  system.  It  re- 
quires merely  a  better  appreciation  for 
how  to  use  American  law  and  com- 
merce to  the  advantage  of  those  inter- 
ests we  would  try  to  advance — such  as 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  Instance,  the  President  and  his 
associates  might  remind  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  that,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Jackson- Vanik  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  Soviet  Union 


would  be  eligible  for  an  expanded 
trading  relationship  with  the  United 
States  if  it  were  to  permit  the  free 
emigration  of  persons  seeking  to  do  so. 
The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  do  this  when  they  want.  In 
1979  more  than  50,000  Soviet  Jews 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1984  only  894. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  return  to 
the  practice  of  permitting  Jews  to  emi- 
grate in  numbers  comparable  to  that 
registered  in  1979,  then  there  would 
certainly  be  a  willingness  among  nu- 
merous Member  of  the  Congress  to  ex- 
plore whether  an  expanded  trading  re- 
lationship between  our  two  nations— 
and  the  granting  of  most  favored 
nation  trading  status  to  the  Soviet 
Union— would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  so  many  Members  of 
this  body  in  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  the  texts  of  the 
two  letters  to  which  I  referred,  the 
one  to  President  Reagan  and  the  reply 
from  his  assistant,  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

CoRGaxss  or  thk  UirmD  Statu, 
WathinoUm,  DC.  March  8.  19W. 

DxAi  1^  PannKirr  The  people  of  the 
Unites  States  share  a  tradition  of  moral 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
we,  as  elected  officials,  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  uphold. 

American  history  is  the  history  of  a 
nation  that  sees  Its  national  purpose  bound 
up  with  the  Ideal  of  freedom.  This  concept 
has  Inspired  Americans  for  more  than  200 
years. 

Over  the  past  years  both  you  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  therefore 
pressed  for  the  right  of  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  for  the  release  of  thoae 
"prisoners  of  Zlon"  Imprisoned  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  seeking  freedom. 

Despite  these  efforts,  nearly  400,000  Jews 
who  have  indicated  their  desire  to  emigrate 
are  still  being  held  hostage.  The  Iron  Cur- 
tain has  slammed  shut  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Prisoners  of  Zlon"  like  Anatoly  Shchar- 
anaky  and  losef  Begun  languish  In  Soviet 
Jails  and  work  camps.  Recent  months  have 
seen  additional  arrests.  This  peneeution  has 
reached  a  new  high  Just  as  a  generation  of 
young  soviet  Jews  insists  on  its  tradition  of 
living  proudly  as  Jews. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  has  rebuffed  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  issue  now  argue  for 
a  direct  attempt  to  bring  this  painful  chap- 
ter in  human  history  to  a  speedy  and  favor- 
able conclusion. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  discussions 
dealing  solely  with  the  free  emlsration  of 
the  large  number  of  Jews  who  seek  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  the  release  of 
the  "prisoners  of  Zlon,"  In  keeping  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975. 

The  Soviets  should  be  required  to  adhere 
to  those  provisions  which  would  provide  for 
the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  emigration 
for  thoae  who  wish  to  apply. 


Keeping  faith  with  American  history  de- 
mands no  less.  Americans  of  all  previous 
generations  have  placed  the  respmislbility 
of  worlUng  for  freedom  squarely  and  confi- 
dently on  our  shoulders. 

We  pledge  you  our  support  in  pursuing 
this  historic  task. 

Jack  Kemp,  Member  of  CongreM:  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhaa  UA.  Senator,  WU- 
11am  V.  Roth.  Jr.;  Paul  Sarbanea:  John 
P.  East:  WendeU  H.  Pord:  John  P. 
Kerry:  Edward  Zorinaky;  Daniel  K. 
Inouye;  Max  Baueus;  John  Heina; 
Dave  Durenberger,  Peter  WUson:  WU- 
11am  Proxmlre:  Lawton  Chiles:  Larry 
rr easier  J.  James  Exon:  Jim  Saaaer, 
Ernest  P.  w«"'"f :  Strom  Thurmond: 
Dan  Quayle:  Tom  Harkln:  Prank  R. 
Isuitenberg;  Nancy  Landon  TTissr 
baum:  Edward  M.  Kennedr.  Howard 
M.  Metaenbaum:  George  J.  Mitchell: 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey;  Richard  O. 
Lugar  Slade  Gorton;  Christopher  J. 
Dodd:  BUI  Bradley;  Rudy  BoM^witc 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga;  David  L.  Boren: 
Patrick  J.  Leahr.  Paul  Simon:  Charles 
E.  Grassley;  Arlen  Specter  Claiborne 
Pell:  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato:  James  A. 
McCIure:  Alan  Cranston:  Donald  W. 
Rlegle.  Jr.:  Mack  MatUngly;  Mark  An- 
drews: Paula  Hawkins:  Paul  S.  Trible, 
Jr.;  Orring  G.  Hatch:  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton;  Albert  Gore,  Jr.;  Dennis 
DeCondnl;  Dale  Bumpers:  Jeremiah 
Denton;  Ted  Stevens:  Lowell  P. 
Welcker.  Jr.;  Carl  licvin;  David  Pryor 
John  D.  RockefeUer,  IV. 
Gary  Ackerman.  Richard  Armey,  Mi- 
chael Barnes,  Herbert  Bateman.  Helen 
Bentley.  Thomas  Bllley,  William 
Boner,  Fred  Boucher,  Bill  Broomfleld. 
Albert  Bustamante,  Bob  Carr,  Bill 
Cobey.  Ronald  Coleman.  Jim  Cooper, 
Phil  Crane,  Tom  DeLay,  Joseph  Dlo- 
Guardl.  Robert  Doman.  Bernard 
Dwyer,  Pred  Eckert.  Vic  Fazio.  Ham 
Pish,  BlU  Ford.  Webb  Franklin.  Sam 
Gejdenson,  Newt  Gingrich,  Judd 
Gregg.  Tony  Hall.  Bill  Hendon.  John 
Hller.  Steny  Hoyer,  Henry  Hyde,  Ed 
Jenkins. 
Paul  Kanjorskl.  Dale  Klldee,  Pete  Kost- 
mayer,  Robert  Lagomarsino,  Norman 
Lent,  Trent  Lott.  Joseph  McDade, 
John  McKeman.  Dave  Martin.  Jan 
Meyers,  George  Miller.  Parren  Mitch- 
ell. Jim  Moody,  Bruce  Morrison, 
Heiuy  Nowak.  Jim  Olln.  Michael 
Oxley,  Carl  Pursell,  Tom  Robinson, 
Claudlne  Schneider,  Norm  Sialsky, 
Robert  Smith,  Gerald  Solomon, 
Harley  Staggers,  Pat  Swlndall,  Este- 
ban  Torres,  Mo  Udall,  Bob  Walker. 
Ted  Weiss.  Charles  Whitley,  Frank 
Wolf.  Ed  Zschau. 
Frank  Annunalo,  Les  Aspln,  Steve  Bart- 
lett,  Jim  Bates.  Doug  Bereuter,  Sher- 
wood Boehlert,  David  Bonlor,  Beau 
Boulter,  John  Bryant,  Beverly  Byron, 
Rod  Chandler,  Howard  Coble,  Cardlss 
Collins,  Larry  Coughlln,  BUI  Danne- 
meyer,  Ronald  Dellums,  Julian  Dixon, 
Tom  Downey,  Mervyn  Dymally,  Bob 
Edgar.  Ed  Felghan,  James  Florio, 
Wyche  Fowler.  Dean  Gallo,  George 
Gekas.  Bill  Ooodllng,  John  Grotberg, 
Charles  Hayes,  Paul  Henry,  Marjorie 
Holt,  Bill  Hughes,  Andy  Ireland, 
Nancy  Johnson. 
John  Kaslch,  Jim  Kolbe.  Ken  Kramer, 
Tom  Lantos,  Sander  Levin,  John 
McCain,  Raymond  McGrath,  Buddy 
MacKay.  Lynn  Martin,  Dan  Mica, 
John    Miller,   Joe   Moakley,   Henson 


Moore,  Robert  Mrazek,  David  Obey, 
Solomon  Ortiz,  Claude  Pepper.  Bill 
Richardson,  Marge  Roukema.  John 
Selberllng.  Jim  Slattery.  Virginia 
Smith,  Floyd  Spence.  Sam  Stratton. 
Mike  Synar.  Bob  TorriceUl.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt.  Henry  Waxman.  Alan 
Wheat.  Charles  Wilson.  George  Wort- 
ley. 

Bill  Archer.  Doug  Barnard.  Joe  Barton, 
Anthony  Bellenson.  Howard  Herman. 
Edward  Boland.  Robert  Borekl.  Bar- 
bara Boxer,  Sala  Burton,  BUI  Carney. 
Gene  Chappie.  Tony  Coelho.  Silvio 
Conte.  Jim  Courter.  Hal  Daub. 
Norman  Dicks.  Brian  Donnelly,  Rich- 
ard Durbln.  Dennis  EU;k&rt,  Bill  Emer- 
son Bobbl  Fiedler.  Tom  Foglletta, 
Barney  Frank,  Bob  Garcia,  Ben 
GUman.  BlU  Green.  Frank  Guarlnl, 
Cec  Heftel.  Dennis  Hertel,  Jim 
Howard.  Duncan  Hunter,  Jim  Jef- 
fords. James  Jones. 

Jack  Kemp.  Joe  Kolter,  John  LaFalce. 
Jim  Leach,  WlUlam  Uplnskl.  Dave 
McCurdy.  BCatt  McHugh,  Edward 
Markey.  Matthew  Martinez,  Robert 
Michel,  Norman  Y.  MUieta.  Guy  Mol- 
Inari,  Carlos  Moorhead.  Howard  Nlel- 
son.  George  O'Brien,  Major  Owens, 
John  Porter,  Don  Ritter,  Jim  Saxton, 
Mark  Slljander.  Denny  Smith.  Olym- 
pia  Snowe.  John  Spratt.  Don  Sund- 
qulst.  Gene  Taylor.  Edolphus  Towns, 
Barbara  Vucanovlch.  Vln  Weber,  BUI 
Whitehurst,  Bob  Wise.  Bob  Young. 

Thx  Whtti  Housx, 
Washinoton,  April  19.  198S. 
Hon.  DAinxL  Patrick  Mothzbam, 
United  Statu  Senate, 
Wa$hington.  DC. 

Deaii  Sknator  MoYinRAii:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  urging  the  President  to  caU  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  discussions 
dealing  solely  with  the  free  emigration  of 
Jews  seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  know,  the  President  shares  your 
deep  concern  about  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  At  every  appropriate  opportunity 
the  \3S.  Government  has  encouraged  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  adopt  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emi- 
grate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
responsive  to  our  efforts,  labeling  them  as 
"Interference"  In  their  Internal  affairs.  Al- 
though U.S.  Influence  on  Soviet  emigration 
practices  and  decisions  remains  limited, 
please  know  that  your  specific  concerns  and 
recommendation  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
President's  advisers  in  this  area. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

M3.  OoLXSBT.  Jr., 
AttUtant  to  the  Prerldent 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Pat  Moyhihaw,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  call- 
ing for  'Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  as  a  show  of  support  for  the 
over  3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  struggling  to  maintain 
their  cultural  heritage. 

In  1984,  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate  dropped  to  896, 
after  a  high  of  51,320  In  1979.  This 
figure  is  truly  shocking.  The  Soviet 
Union's  oppression  of  Jews  is  ever 
present  and  ever  increasing.  Because 
of     extreme     Soviet     anti-Semitism, 


Soviet  Jews  are  forced  to  live  in  a 
world  void  of  their  culture. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  har- 
assed, imprisoned,  and  exiled  for  the 
sole  reason  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Jewish  history  is  deleted  from  the 
Soviet  educational  system,  the  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew  is  prohibited.  Jewish 
holiday  celebrations  are  outlawed,  and 
Bibles  and  prayer  books  are  confiscat- 
ed. 

When  the  youngest  child  of  each 
American  Jewish  family  sits  down  at 
the  Passover  table  and  asks  the  tradi- 
tional "Four  Questions,"  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  ask  four  questions  of 
their  own,  albeit,  not  at  the  Passover 
table:  1.  When  will  this  humiliating 
harassment  end?  2.  When  will  I  be  al- 
lowed to  freely  practice  my  religion 
and  celebrate  my  holidays?  3.  When 
will  my  productivity  be  respected,  in- 
stead of  mocked?  and  4.  When  will  I  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 

It  is  these  questions  that  we  in  the 
United  States  must  begin  to  answer. 
We  must  have  a  committed  and 
staunch  posture  with  regard  to  abuses 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
must  categorically  show  our  solidarity 
for  the  Soviet  Jews.  As  Americans 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  liberty,  we  catmot. 
and  will  not.  ignore  the  Soviet  Union's 
calculated  cultural  genocide  of  the 
Jewish  community  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  this 
effort. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  162 
Whereas  on  May  S,  198S.  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  CoaUtlon  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  convene  the  fourteenth  annual 
"SoUdarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  re- 
affirmation of  the  American  People's  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  persons  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  wUl  Join 
in  myriad  activities  on  that  day  in  pubUc  ex- 
pression of  soUdarity  with  the  long  suffer- 
ing Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union: 
and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
denied  Jews  and  many  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  expUdtly  assert  guarantees  of 
those  rights;  and 

Whereas  repreaenUtlves  of  the  Helsinki 
signatory  SUtes  will  meet  in  OtUwa  for  a 
six  week  period  beginning  on  May  7.  1985  at 
a  Hiunan  Rights  Experts  Meeting  to  discuss 
"questions  concerning  respect.  In  their 
States,  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  In  aU  their  aspecU,  as  embodied 
in  the  Final  Act."  Including  the  pUght  of 
Soviet  Jewry;  and 


Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  Imple- 
ment new  restrictive  measures  inhibiting 
the  ability  of  persons  to  emigrate,  reducing 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Unl<Hi  in 
1984  to  896  persons:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  few  rights  and 
privUeges  accorded  other  recognized  reU- 
gions  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by  ar- 
resting teachers  of  Hebrew,  and  by  harass- 
ing those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion:  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  prisoner  of  conscience  Anatoly  Sbchar- 
ansky.  who  was  arrested  In  March  of  1977 
and  falsely  charged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  siiffer 
exceptlonaUy  harsh  treatment  in  Chlstopol 
prison:  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  ram  pal gn 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  having  appUed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  imme- 
diate induction  into  the  armed  forces.  Im- 
proper Incarceration  in  mental  institutions, 
expulsion  from  school,  and  constant  surveU- 
lance  and  harassment;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  wiU  not  succeed  In  Isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  In  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  Uberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas  "SoUdarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  shaU  provide  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conadenoe  In- 
carcerated solely  for  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
reUgious  beUefs  and  cultural  expreaaion  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  aU  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  Uve  in  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congrea  fully  supports 
"Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  and 
encourages  Americans  to  participate. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  are: 

Mr.  Moynlhan  (for  himself,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Boscbwits,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  DeCondnl.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger, Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Gam.  Bfr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  HoUlngs.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mn.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  MatUngly,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Muikowski.  Mr.  Nlckles.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Preasler,  Mr.  Proxmlre.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 
Relgle,  Mr.  RockefeUer.  Mr.  Sarbanea,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Welcker,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky.) 
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ORDER  FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 128.  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS RECOONITION  DAT,  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  uk. 
unanlmoiu  coiuent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  128,  Vietnann  Veterans 
Recognition  Day.  now  being  held  at 
the  desk,  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  asked  unanlmoxis 
consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
128.  Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition 
Day.  now  being  held  at  the  desk,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  it  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  call  up  the  resolution  within 
the  next  day  or  so? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  I  can.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  think  it  is  an  ezceUent  idea. 

We  are  trying  to  clear  it  on  our  side. 
I  would  not  want  to  promise  that  and 
not  be  able  to  do  it.  but  I  am  working 
on  it. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


S.  840  INDIfiFlN  ITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
52.  S.  840,  Extension  of  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation,  the  Senate 
companion  bill  to  Public  Law  90-15,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  calendar  items  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Hx.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  beg  the  distin- 
giilshed  majority  leader's  pardon.  I 
was  distracted  and  did  not  hear  the  re- 
quest except  that  we  go  into  executive 
session.  Will  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  enumerate  the  Items  he 
wishes  us  to  consider? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  items  are  Calendar 
Noa.  114.  115,  116,  117,  and  aU  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  A.  Latsowka.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
misalon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SECURITIES  INVESTOR 
PROTECTION  CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stephen  L.  Hammerman,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Se- 
ciuities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Jacob  Neusner,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Martha  Graham,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  In  the  public 
health  service  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

I6x.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


BIG  BOY  WON 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  today  we  will  finally  leam  the 
outcome  of  one  of  the  major  nation- 
wide votes  of  recent  years.  The  future 
of  one  of  America's  giants  will  be  de- 
cided today.  In  a  ''**"p*'g"  that,  re- 
portedly, has  been  handled  solely  by 
an  advertising  firm  and  with  absolute- 
ly no  comment  from  the  candidate 
himself,  the  American  pqbllc  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  settle  directly  a 
controversial  issue  of  concern  to  mil- 
lions. 

As  you  might  recognise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  eager  to  see  a  recall 
vote  on  a  major  public  figure.  Many  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate  have  been  called 
merely  figureheads,  or  big-headed,  or 
even  wooden-headed.  Yet  here  is  a 
public  figure  who  denies  none  of  these 
charges.  He  has,  I  find  it  interesting  to 
note,  personally  greeted  all  of  his  con- 
stituents—a record  all  of  us  envy.  Yet 
the  winds  of  change  and  corporate  am- 
bivalence have  conspired  to  put  his 
popularity  to  a  vote.  His  campaign 
manager,  while  deploring  the  whole 
procedure  as  one  big  headache,  has 
nevertheless  been  seen  bubbling  with 
excitement  over  the  possibility  of  vic- 
tory over  a  corporate  bigshot  who  has 
been  eager  to  increase  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  in  the  name  of  economic 
progress. 

WiU  he  stay  or  wiU  he  go?  I  can  only 
hope  that  his  departure  from  public 
view,  if  the  voters  so  decide,  can  be  de- 
layed by  his  appointment  to  a  symbol- 
ic post  in  the  administration.  I  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  stay  and  beef  up 
the  opposition  to  the  pirate  who 
forced  him  to  the  end  of  the  gang- 
plank. 

Walt!  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been 
handed  a  message.  Our  boy  has  won. 
Oh,  what  a  reUef  it  is! 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


DECLARATION  OF  NA-nONAL 
EMERGENCY  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
NICARAGUA-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  43 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanjrlng 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congrtu  of  the  United  Stale*: 

Pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703,  I  hereby 
report  to  the  Congress  that  I  have  ex- 
ercised my  statutory  authority  to  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  and  to  pro- 
hibit: (1)  all  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  goods  and  services  of  Nicara- 
guan  origin;  (2)  all  exports  from  the 
United  States  of  goods  to  or  destined 
for  Nicaragua  except  those  destined 
for  the  organized  democratic  resist- 
ance; (3)  Nicaraguan  air  carriers  from 
engaging  in  air  transportation  to  or 
from  points  in  the  United  States;  and 
(4)  vessels  of  Nicaraguan  registry  from 
entering  into  United  States  ports. 

These  prohibitions  will  become  ef- 
fective as  of  12:01  a.m..  Eastern  Day- 
light Time,  May  7. 1986. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order  that  I  have  Issued  making 
this  declaration  and  exercising  these 
authorities. 

1.  I  have  authorized  these  steps  in 
response  to  the  emergency  situation 
created  by  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment's aggressive  activities  in  Central 
America.  Nicaragua's  continuing  ef- 
forts to  subvert  its  neighbors,  its  rapid 
and  destabilizing  military  buildup,  its 
close  military  and  security  ties  to 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  im- 
position of  Communist  totalitarian  in- 
ternal rule  have  been  described  fully 
in  the  past  several  weeks.  The  current 
visit  by  Nicaraguan  President  Ortega 
to  Moscow  underscores  this  disturbing 
trend.  The  recent  rejection  by  Nicara- 
gua of  my  peace  initiative,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  constantly  rising  pres- 
sure that  Nicaragua's  military  buildup 
places  on  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  region,  makes  clear  the  urgent 
threat  that  Nicaragua's  activities  rep- 
resent to  the  security  of  the  region 
and,  therefore,  to  the  security  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
activities  of  Nicaragua,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  are  in- 
compatible with  normal  commercial 
relations. 

2.  In  taking  these  steps,  I  note  that 
during  this  month's  debate  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  both  supporters  and 
opponents  of  my  proposals,  called  for 
the  early  application  of  economic 
sanctions. 

3.  I  have  long  made  clear  that 
changes  In  Sandlnista  behavior  must 
occur  if  peace  is  to  be  achieved  in  Cen- 


tral America.  At  this  time.  I  again  call 
on  the  Government  of  Nicaragua: 
—to  halt  its  export  of  armed  insur- 
rection, terrorism,  and  subversion 
in  neighboring  countries; 
—to  end  its  extensive  military  rela- 
tionship with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Bloc  and  remove  their  military  and 
security  personnel; 
—to  stop  its  massive  arms  buildup 
and  help  restore  the  regional  mili- 
tary balance;  and 
—to  respect,  in  law  and  in  practice, 
democratic  pluralism  and  observ- 
ance of  full  political  and  hiuian 
rights  in  Nicaragua. 
4.  U.S.  application  of  these  sanctions 
should  be  seen  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  by  those  who  abet  It. 
as  unmistakable  evidence  that  we  take 
seriously  the  obligation  to  protect  our 
securlty  interests  and   those  of  omi 
friends.  I  ask  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua to  address  seriously  the  con- 
cerns of  its  neighbors  and  its  own  op- 
position and  to  honor  its  solemn  com- 
mitments   to    non-interference,    non- 
alignment,  respect  for  democracy,  and 
peace.  FaUure  to  do  so  wiU  only  dimin- 
ish the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Central  America. 

Ronald  Rxagah. 
Thx  Whitc  House,  May  1, 1985. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  measure  was  placed 
on  the  calendar  by  imanimous  con- 
sent: 

8  J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  desisnate 
May  7, 198S,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OOIiDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

8.  1043.  An  original  bill  to  authorise  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1043.  An  orlslnal  bill  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1088,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Helmut  A.  Merkleln,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Information  Administration; 

Theodore  J.  Oarriah,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Congression- 
al, Intergovernmental  and  Public  Affairs): 

J.  Michael  FarreU.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy;  and 

Joseph  F.  Salgado.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy. 


(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  reqiond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Enylromnent  and  Public  Works: 

Brigadier  Oeneral  Thomas  Allen  Sands 
41(^-64-1006.  United  States  Army,  to  be  a 
member  and  president  of  the  Mlastaslppl 
River  CommiBsion.  and  Brlodler  Oeneral 
Rober  Joseph  D»cy,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  United 
States  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2  of  an  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved 28  June  1870  (21  SUt.  17)  (33  USC 
642);  and 

A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  I>puty  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Woiics  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  api)ear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MonnHAN): 

&  1034.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Banking  Oeo- 

graphic  Deregulation  Act  of  1985":  to  the 

Committee  on  w«nMny  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  KASTEN: 

8. 1038.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  highly  erodlble  land  and  wetlands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
8.  1036.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  produc- 
tion stabilisation  for  peanuts  and  upland 
cotton,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry.   

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DsinoH): 
8.  1037.  A  bill  to  relieve  Alabama  C^iris- 
tian  College  of  the  liability  to  pay  certain 
sums  owed  to  the  United  States:   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoLDWATn): 
a  1038.  A  bill  to  promoU  the  diversity 
and  quality  of  radio  and  television  program- 
ming by  repealing  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  certain  other  program  restrictions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Trannwrtatlon. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8. 1039.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Ocean  Inciner- 
ation Research  Act  of  1985":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Phtok): 
8.  1040.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance to  promote  the  marketing  and  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
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to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 

tiitloo.  and  Fort^try^ 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ  (for  himaeU  knd 
Mr.  BoMX): 
a  1041.  A  bill  to  support  and  stabUlxe 
/arm  Income  and  provide  an  orderly  transi- 
tioD  to  a  market-oriented  agricultural  econ- 
omy, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Porertry.      

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
8.  1043.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction   at   military   Inatallatlons 
for  fiscal  year  10M.  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

8.  1043.  An  original  bill  to  authorise  ap- 
proprlationa  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  19M.  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 

the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HEDiZ: 
8.  1044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  methylene 
blue  which  Is  used  aa  a  process  stabiliser  in 
the  manufacture  of  organic  chemicals;  to 
the  Committee  on  nnance. 

a  104«.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  dicofol  until  January  1.  1991.  after 
the  existing  duty  reduction  for  that  chemi- 
cal expires  on  September  30.  1085:  to  the 
Committee  on  finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  HATraLD): 
8.  1044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kok  Djen 
Su  and  Grace  Su.  husband  aiul  wife:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Roth.  Mr.  Paroa.  Mrs.  KASsnAtni. 

Mr.  BumsiCK.  Mr.  Cohkh.  Mr.  Hol- 

uifGS.   Mr.   DaCoifcnri.  Mr.  Sassn. 

Mr.  ExoN.  and  lilr.  Nicklb): 

&  1047.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  reUting 

to  former  Presidents;  to  the  Committee  on 

Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    DENTON   (for   himaeU.   Mr. 
Dole.  Mr    Bbitssii.  Mr.  OaaaauT, 
Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  HimyHmrr): 
a  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United    States    Code    and    the    Adoption 
Reform  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHJSON: 
a  1040.  A  bill  to  assist  In  expanding  and 
Increasing  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  of  such  com- 
modities produced  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Porestry. 
By  Mr.  DEXON: 
8.  1050.  A  bill  to  protect  and  promote  n.8. 
agricultural  exports,  and  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  hlgtily  erodlble  land;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Porestry. 

By  Mi.  ZORINSKT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ExoN  and  Mr.  HAaxix): 
8.  1051.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  ensure  con- 
sumers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  pxirpoaes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Porestry. 


Mr.  CoHn.  Mr.  CKAjraroii,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DiCoHcnn.  Mr. 
DncoN.   Mr.    Dooo.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 

DuaBrasionu  Mr  Exoh,  Mr.  Quai. 
Mr.  OLBfii.  Mr.  Ooax.  Mr.  OsASSLrr, 
Mr.  Haxt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hattisld, 
Mr.  Hxm.  Mr.  Hoixntas.  Mr.  JoHX- 
rroN.  Mrs.  K«ssm«pm.  Mr.  Kbuit, 
Mr.  LAUTMaaao,  Mr.  Lkahy.  Mr. 
Lsvnt.  Mr.  Lone,  Mr.  Ldgak.  Mr. 
MATTnfOLT,  Mr.  MrrcHzix.  Mr.  Mua- 
Kowsxi.  Mr.  NiCKLB.  Mr.  Psx,  Mr. 
Paisaiffi.  Mr.  Pbozxibk.  Mr. 
QuATU.  Mr.  Rnou.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
SAJtSAjras,  Mr.  Sassss.  Mr.  Sntoii. 
Mr.  Spbctsb.  Mr.  Snacs.  Mr.  Thttv- 
MOifD.  Mr.  TaiBLK.  Mr  WASjfxa.  Mr. 
WncKKK.  Mr.  Zoeimsxt.  Mr.  Bras, 
and  Mr.  Rooarsixn): 
8.  Res.  152.  RcMluUon  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday";  considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (»ncuTTent  resolutiong 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  MOYKIHAN  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 

Aifoaxws.  Mr.  AaxsTnoRG,  lit.  Bnrr- 

SXN.  B^.  BoRXM.  Mr   BoscHwm.  Mr. 

BaAOurr.  Mr.  Buiima.  Mr.  Chatb. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mothihaii): 

S.  1034.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Banking 
Geographic  Deregulation  Act  of  1985"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

BAjnmio  oiOGiArHic  DxaanTLATioii  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in 
November  of  1983  I  introduced  S.  3107, 
a  bill  which  provided  for  a  phase  in  to 
full  interstate  banking.  At  that  time,  I 
noted  that  we  already  have,  to  a  large 
extent.  Interstate  banking  today.  How- 
ever, the  shape  of  the  interstate  bank- 
ing we  have  is  determined  more  by 
outdated  laws  and  regulations  than  by 
economic  efficiency.  This  economic  in- 
efficiency is,  for  the  most  part,  paid 
for  by  the  consumers  of  banking  serv- 
ices in  higher  costs  and  greater  incon- 
venience. Furthermore,  this  economic 
cost  Is  exacerbated  since  bankers,  tl- 
though  they  know  IntersUte  banking 
is  coming,  do  not  know  the  timetable 
or  the  form;  and  they  are  therefore 
unable  to  plan  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion. 

As  I  said  in  1983,  a  Federal  solution 
is  needed — a  solution  which  provides 
for  an  orderly  transition.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  only  response  in  the  last  Con- 
gress was  Senate  passage  of  S.  2851, 
which  contained  a  provision  endorsing 
State  regional  compact  laws.  This  pro- 
vision had  received  almost  no  consider- 
ation diirlng  lengthy  committee  hear- 
ings on  other  provisions  of  S.  2851. 
However,  during  Senate  debate.  I  be- 
lieve many  of  the  weaknesses  Inherent 
in  the  regional  compact  approach  were 
brought  forth,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  It  Is  an  abdication  to  the  States 
of  an  Issue  which  needs  a  Federal  solu- 
tion. 

liftr.  President,  today  I  am  Introduc- 
ing the  Banking  Oeographic  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1985  to  create  such  a  Fed- 
eral solution.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
phase-In  approach.  It  would  provide 
that  for  a  2-year  period  a  bank  holding 
comiMtny  could  acquire  a  bank,  or  set 


one  up  de  novo,  in  States  continguous 
to  its  home  state.  At  the  end  of  2 
years,  the  prohibition  against  bank 
holding  companies  acquiring  or  setting 
up  banks  across  State  lines  would  be 
repealed. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  already  have 
de  facto  interstate  banking.  Let  us 
look  at  only  a  partial  listing  of  the 
interstate  system  in  place  today. 

First,  loan  production  offices:  Many 
banking  institutions  have  loan  produc- 
tion offices  In  various  locations 
throughout  the  country  lending  to 
large-and  medium-size  businesses. 

Second,  grandfathered  bank  holding 
companies:  Eight  bank  holding  compa- 
nies in  6  States  control  well  over  100 
banks  In  21  other  States. 

Third,  nonbank  affiliates:  Bank 
holding  company  nonbank  affiliates 
by  the  hundreds  are  spread  through- 
out the  country.  These  affiliates  In- 
clude finance  companies,  mortgage 
companies,  and  industrial  banks. 

^urth.  interstate  thrifts:  Interstate 
mergers  approved  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  have  created 
interstate  systems  in  the  majority  of 
States. 

Fifth,  reciprocal  banking:  A  number 
of  States  have  adopted  various  types 
of  State  laws  permitting  out-of-state 
bank  holding  companies  to  enter  their 
States  under  specified  cimmistances. 

Sixth,  interstate  electronic  banking 
networks:  Networks  of  automatic 
teller  machines  have  been  formed  al- 
lowing bank  customers  access  to  such 
machines  interstate. 

Seventh,  nonbank  banks:  Nonbank 
banks— institutions  which  are  in  all 
other  respects  just  like  any  other  bank 
except  they  do  not  both  take  demand 
deposits  and  make  (Mjmmercial  loans — 
are  currently  being  approved  by  the 
hundreds  by  the  Comptroller.  It  seems 
quite  likely  that  a  large  number  of 
these  will  be  opening  their  doon  In 
the  next  few  months. 

The  reason  for  this  eztenslTe  inter- 
state h*niring  Is  quite  simple— it  is  a 
response  to  the  market.  In  all  other 
businesses,  we  generally  aUow  the 
market  to  determine  where  products 
and  services  will  be  offered  because  we 
know  that  is  how  to  obtain  the  best 
products  and  services  at  the  lowest 
prices.  And.  as  is  usually  the  case, 
when  Government  attempts  to  block 
natural  maket  forces  with  arbitrary 
barriers,  ways  are  found  to  circumvent 
these  regxilations. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  gains  in  efficiency  and 
competition  which  would  result  from 
interstate  banking.  Study  after  study, 
including  a  major  one  undertaken  by 
the  Carter  administration  as  a  result 
of  a  requirement  in  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978,  have  set  forth 
these  gains  and  endorsed  eliminating 
restrictions  on  Interstate  banking. 


At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  another  reason  for  permitting 
intentate  banking— greater  safety  and 
soundness  in  our  system.  Time  after 
time,  we  hear  Members  of  Congress 
say  that  we  must  have  a  safe  and 
sound  hanking  system.  Concern  over 
safety  and  soundness  has  been  particu- 
larly acute  over  the  last  2  years.  And 
yet.  we  maintain  archaic  geographic 
limits  which  often  prevent  banks  from 
diversifying  their  base  of  business  in  a 
manner  which  could  provide  greater 
strength. 

Two  recent  developments  unfortu- 
nately demonstrate  in  stark  terms  this 
point.  First,  the  de  facto  failure  of 
Continental  Illinois  can  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  it  relied  too 
heavily  on  "hot"  institutional  and  for- 
eign deposits.  Continental  did  this 
largely  because  it  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  broad  base  of  consumer  deposits 
since  it  could  not  expand,  basically, 
beyond  its  headquarters. 

Second,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
that  many  banks  in  agricultural  areas 
of  our  country  are  In  deep  trouble. 
They  are  in  trouble  because  they  have 
too  narrow  a  lending  base.  And  as 
these  banks  become  troubled,  they  cut 
back  drastically  on  their  farm  loans, 
thus  exacerbating  the  problems  of  the 
farmers.  If  these  banks  had  a  broader 
base,  they  could  better  withstand  the 
shocks  that  are  ciirrently  occurring  in 
our  agricultural  sector  and  would  have 
the  strength  to  help  the  farmers  by 
stretching  out  lending  terms  rather 
than  retrenching. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  a  full 
discussion  of  interstate  banking  in  this 
Congress.  L*te  last  year,  when  the 
Senate  began  to  consider  8.  3851,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Members  fully  appreci- 
ated the  problems  Inherent  In  the  pro- 
posal to  ratify  State  regional  compact 
laws.  This  proposal  was  promoted  as 
being  no  big  deal  It  was  Just  a  confir- 
mation of  States  rights.  It  would  just 
provide  an  experiment  in  interstate 
banking. 

Well,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  ratification  of  State  re- 
gional compact  laws  would  have  been 
a  fundamental  change.  It  would  have 
allowed  a  restructuring  of  our  banking 
system,  a  basic  component  of  our 
entire  economic  system,  without  any 
real  congressional  determination— 
indeed  virtually  without  a  hearing  on 
the  subject.  To  understand  the  funda- 
mental changes  that  would  occur 
under  regional  compacts,  one  only 
need  to  look  to  New  E^ngland.  Within 
months  after  several  States  there  had 
adopted  compact  laws,  a  number  of 
mergers  had  been  announced  which 
would  have  greatly  Increased  concen- 
tration levels. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  since  the 
Senate  debate  on  this  issue,  the  prob- 
lems with  the  regional  compact  ap- 
proach are  receiving  greater  notice. 
Bankers  and  policjmudters  are  increas- 


ingly discussing  and  advocating  alter- 
natives. 

The  most  notable  recent  develop- 
ment is.  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  granting  of  certiorari  in 
the  case  of  Northeast  BaTicorp,  Inc.  v. 
the  Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  In  this  case,  the  Court 
will  decide  if  the  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  statutes,  which  create  a 
New  England  region,  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  commerce  and  com- 
pact clauses  of  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve the  Court  will  rule  these  State 
laws  are  unconstltutionaL 

The  purpose  of  these  State  compact 
laws  is  to  permit  interstate  >»»"H"g 
within  States  in  the  compact,  but  to 
exclude  other  States.  The  fear  of  such 
economic  compacts  was  a  primary 
reason  for  calling  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  the  case  of  Hughes  v. 
Oklahoma,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  said 
that  the  commerce  clause  "reflected  a 
central  concern  of  the  Framen  that 
was  an  immediate  reason  for  calling 
the  Constitutional  Convention;  The 
conviction  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
the  new  Union  would  have  to  avoid 
the  tendencies  toward  economic  Bal- 
kanization that  had  plagued  relations 
among  the  Colonies  and  later  among 
the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation." In  The  Federalist  Pi^Ters, 
Hamilton  expressed  the  concern  that 
"[elach  .  .  .  separate  ccmfederacy  .  .  . 
would  pursue  a  system  of  commercial 
policy  peculiar  to  itself.  This  would  oc- 
casion distinctions,  preferences,  and 
exclusions  which  would  beget  discon- 
tent." 

The  idea  that  Congress  should  grant 
advance  blanket  approval  to  States  to 
form  economic  compacts  is  so  funda- 
mentally against  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  that  this  current  effort 
by  a  group  of  regional  banks  to  obtain 
such  approval  may  in  fact  be  unique  in 
our  history.  After  the  Senate  debate 
brought  this  issue  out  into  the  open. 
Congressman  Roonro,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary,  wrote  to  Speaker 
O'Neill  requesting  Jurisdiction.  The 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  course,  has 
Jurisdiction  over  compacts.  Here  is 
what  Chairman  Rooiif  o  had  to  say: 

In  particular.  Title  Z  of  8.  2851  oontalns 
language  that  would  grant  prior  Congres- 
sional consent  to  oertatn  groupiniB  of  States 
to  enter  Into  Interrtate  compacts  involving 
regional  hanking  activities.  It  is  important 
that  this  Committee— which  has  Jurladletton 
over  interstate  compacts  generally— be  per- 
mitted to  review  the  language  and  Intent  of 
this  provision  because  Title  Z  on  its  face  ap- 
pears to  be  a  major  departure  from  past 
practice  In  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
approves  an  Intentate  compact  oonalatent 
with  the  Compact  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  past,  Congress  has  consented  to 
two  types  of  compacts:  The  flnt  being  those 
which  are  designed  to  promote  cooperation 
among  States  and  which  are  open  to  all  af- 
fected States  seeking  to  Join;  and  the  second 
being  those  that  do  not  interfere  with  the 
Federal  regtilation  of  matters  of  national 
concern.  In  contrast.  Title  Z  would  appear 


to  authorise  a  commercial  compact  open 
only  to  a  "select"  group  of  States  in  subject 
matter  areas  specifically  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Qovenunent. 

In  addition.  Title  Z  departs  from  past 
Congressional  practice  and  procedure  In 
that  it  would  grant  prior  approval  to  such 
compacts  rather  than  to  require  subsequent 
approval  oo  a  case  by-case  baala.  Typteally, 
compacts  are  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by 
the  States  and  then  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  careful  review  and  approval.  Title 
Z  would,  in  eaaenrr.  preauthoriae  compacts 
without  advanced  review  of  the  contents  or 
standards  contained  in  those  agreements. 
WbUe  the  Congress  has  on  rare  occasions 
authorised  certain  compacts  in  advance,  It 
has  done  so  only  after  long  and  thoughtful 
deliberation  of  the  potential  consequences. 
The  Judiciary  Committee— the  Committee 
of  Jurisdiction  In  this  Instance— has  had  no 
such  opportunity  to  devekv  a  record  or 
engage  in  any  deliberations  on  the  potential 
Constitutional  and  economic  Implications  of 
Title  Z. 

By  its  very  nature,  an  interstate  compact 
of  this  type  also  raises  other  Constitutional 
questtons  requiring  careful  consideration.  It 
Is  possible,  even  likely,  that  regional  bank- 
ing compacts  designed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  certain  banks  within  particular  re- 
gions at  the  expense  of  other  financial  insti- 
tutions In  the  rest  of  the  country  may  slg- 
nlflcantly  undermine  the  rationale  of  the 
Commerce  Clause,  which  was  designed  to 
eradicate  internal  trade  barriers  and  pre- 
vent States  from  *UgtHng  themselves  Into 
rival  economic  coalitions.  If  this  were,  in 
fact,  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  Title  X 
such  might  invite  retaliation  by  States  in 
excluded  regions  of  the  country. 

The  blanket  ratification  of  hanking 
compacts  would  be  the  worst  possible 
precedent  If  some  States  are  permit- 
ted to  "redline"  New  Ycrtt,  California, 
and  other  States  solely  because  they 
are  the  homes  of  a  number  of  large 
banks,  what  will  be  the  next  step?  Per- 
haps New  York  and  California,  with 
their  large  populations,  should  form 
compacts  to  exchange  their  agricultur- 
al products  and  exclude  other  States. 
Of  course  they  should  not,  but  neither 
should  some  States  be  permitted  to 
discriminate  against  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  States  with  ntpect 
to  hanking. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  States  have 
the  right  to  form  hanUng  compacts  as 
a  matter  of  States'  rights.  States' 
rights  derive  from  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Constitution  explicitly  prohib- 
its compacts.  No  such  economic  com- 
pact has  ever  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  should  not  begin  now, 
after  200  years. 

Another  argument  often  put  for- 
ward by  the  group  of  regional  bankers 
who  are  promoting  these  compacts  is 
that  the  compacts  will  promote  region- 
al economies.  The  facts  demonstrate 
the  real  reason  these  bankers  are  pro- 
mottag  compacts— economic  protec- 
tionism. Utah  has  passed  a  law  creat- 
ing a  region  with  aU  the  Western 
States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
but  excluding  California.  Connecticut 
includes  Maine,  but  excluded  New 
York,  where  thousands  of  its  residents 
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commute  every  day.  New  Jersey  bank- 
ers would  exclude  New  York,  but  In- 
clude Maryland:  and  a  Maryland  com- 
mittee would  include  Florida.  Georgia, 
and  Arkansas,  but  exclude  Peiuuylva- 
nia.  These  regions  make  sense  only  in 
the  context  of  blatant  protectionism. 
A  group  of  regional  bankers  want  to 
be  able  to  merge  with  each  other  to 
create  regional  giants  in  sanctuaries 
protected  from  outsde  competition. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point 
about  these  compacts.  The  group  of 
regional  bankers  pushing  such  com- 
pacts argue  that  New  York.  California, 
and  certain  other  States  must  be  ex- 
cluded because  they  contain  the  large 
money  center  banks.  Thus,  they  at- 
tempt to  portray  the  issue  as  Citibank, 
or  Chase,  or  Bank  of  America,  or 
MeUon  against  the  regional  banks.  But 
this  is  misleading.  The  States  being 
redlined  contain  numerous  small-  and 
medium-size  banks  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  interstate  banking.  My  own 
State  of  New  York  contains  a  number 
of  such  small-  and  medium-size  banks 
which  could,  for  example,  provide  val- 
uable services  in  neighboring  New 
EIngland  and  Middle-Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  President,  a  Federal  abdication 
of  authority  on  the  important  issue  of 
the  banking  structure  of  this  country 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  We  must 
provide  an  orderly  transition  to  inter- 
state banking.  My  bill  would  provide 
such  a  transition.  I  hope  It  will  also 
provide  a  basis  for  hearings  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  Issue.* 

■AjnUHG  GCOCaAPHIC  DBiaOtTLATIOIl  ACT  OF 

itss 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
to  introduce  responsible  and  Impor- 
tant legislation— the  Banking  Geo- 
graphic Deregulation  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years 
now,  several  of  the  States  have  been 
involved  in  regional  banking  compacts. 
Under  typical  arrangements,  certain 
States  within  a  geographic  region 
permit  interstate  banking  among 
themselves,  while  excluding  the  banks 
from  certain  other  neighboring  States 
from  exercising  this  privilege.  In  one 
notable  example,  the  Legislatures  of 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Maine  have  established  a 
regional  banking  compact  that  in- 
cludes these  States  but  excludes  New 
York.  Similarly,  Utah  would  allow 
banks  from  all  Western  States— in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii— except 
California. 

lliis  is  clearly  an  unacceptable  form 
of  trade  discrimination  among  the 
States— the  likes  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  in  this  country  since  the  days  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  interstate  com- 
mercial warfare  that  the  commerce 
and  compact  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  designed  to  prevent.  Indeed, 
it  was  trade  discrimination  among  the 


States  that  prompted  the  call  for  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  trade 
discrimination  that  had  ensued  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  threat- 
ened the  very  foundations  of  national 
unity. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  remedy  once  and  for  all 
the  present  internecine  banking  war- 
fare among  the  States;  the  unaccept- 
able discrimination  would  cease.  The 
Banking  Geographic  Deregulation  Act 
of  1985  states  quite  simply  that  2 
years  after  enactment,  any  State 
which  wishes  to  open  its  borders  to 
banks  from  other  States,  either  for 
banking  purposes  or  to  permit  the  ac- 
quisition of  banks,  may  do  so.  with  the 
provision  that  banks  from  all  States 
would  be  welcome.  If  a  State  does  not 
desire  to  open  its  borders  to  interstate 
banking,  it  may  do  so  as  well.  Under 
this  legislation,  there  Is  no  room  for 
discrimination:  either  a  State  allows 
banks  from  all  States  in  or  none  at  all. 
There  will  be  no  more  of  this  picking 
and  choosing. 

In  the  2  years  before  these  provi- 
sions become  effective,  any  State  in- 
volved in  a  regional  banking  compact 
would  not  be  allowed  to  exclude  a  con- 
tiguous State,  so  long  as  the  latter  per- 
mitted interstate  banking.  It  would  no 
longer  be  possible  for  Connecticut,  for 
example,  to  exclude  banks  from  con- 
tiguous New  York  State,  while  wel- 
coming banks  from  Maine,  more  than 
200  miles  away.  Thus,  for  2  years  re- 
gional banking  wUl  be  permitted,  but 
it  will  be  true  regional  banking,  not 
the  present  exclusionary  sort  of  ar- 
rangements which  carve  out  "checker- 
t>oard"  regions  for  purely  protectionist 
pun>08es. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  fair,  and  further 
reflects  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  Congress  shall 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  most  im- 
portant measiu-e.« 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  highly  erodible  land  and  wet- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

TKAOXIX  LANDS  COHSBTVATIOII  Aid)  WRlAIfSS 
PSOTKCnOR  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Fragile  Lands  Con- 
servation tuid  Wetlands  Protection  Act 
of  1985.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  598, 
a  sodbuster  bill,  the  text  of  which  Is 
included  in  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  At  that  time  I  made 
note  of  some  startling  statistics  on  the 
magnitude  of  our  soil  erosion  problem. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  them  here. 

Most  of  the  really  damaging  soil  ero- 
sion in  the  United  States  takes  place 
on  about  10  percent  of  our  cropland. 


According  to  the  1982  national  re- 
sources inventory  [NRD  about  23.8 
million  acres  of  our  row  and  close- 
grown  cropland  suffer  from  sheet  and 
rill  erosion  at  rates  in  excess  of  14  tons 
per  acre  per  year  16.8  million  acres 
suffer  that  much  wind  erosion  each 
year.  Fourteen  tons  per  acre  Is  almost 
three  times  the  tolerable  limit  for 
most  soils. 

In  other  words.  The  productivity  of 
these  soils  Is  literally  being  washed  or 
blown  away. 

The  Conservation  Foiuidation  esti- 
mates off-site  damages  resulting  from 
soil  erosion  at  about  $3  billion  per 
year.  Most  of  that  cost  stems  from 
damage  to  crops,  structures,  and  for- 
ests, sedimentation  in  reservoirs,  and 
waterway  dredging.  While  part  of  that 
cost  is  borne  by  the  private  sector  or 
by  State  and  local  governments,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  must  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  $1 
billion  budget  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  is  responsible  for 
dredging  and  clearing  sediment  from 
waterways. 

This  already  serious  problem  is  get- 
ting worse.  The  respected  American 
farmland  trust  estimates  that  while 
about  10  percent  of  existing  cropland 
Is  at  risk  from  water  and  wind  erosion, 
20  percent  of  the  3  to  4  million  acres 
that  come  into  production  for  the  first 
time  each  year  are  highly  erodible. 
And  the  arid  Great  Plains  contain  mil- 
lions of  highly  erodible  acres  which 
may  be  brought  into  cultivation  in  the 
next  few  years. 

At  the  same  time  we  face  this  wors- 
ening erosion  problem.  America's 
farmers  face  another  kind  of  erosion 
problem:  The  erosion  of  their  chances 
for  making  a  living  on  the  land.  We 
have  entered  a  period  of  chronic  over- 
production, caused  by  declining  ex- 
ports and  the  explosive  growth  in 
farm  productivity.  Chronic  grain  sur- 
pluses depress  prices  for  farmers  and 
impose  large  costs  on  taxpayers. 

Without  massive,  costly  export  sub- 
sidies, we  cannot  export  all  our  surplus 
grain.  And  the  present  array  of  year- 
to-year  supply  control  programs  clear- 
ly has  not  been  effective  in  restraining 
production. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach, one  that  will  allow  us  to  ad- 
dress both  of  these  serious  problems 
head  on.  What  we  need  is  to  incorpo- 
rate into  the  1985  farm  blU  a  proposal 
to  retire  about  30  million  erosive  acres 
from  production. 

We  need  to  take  these  acres  out  of 
cultivation  through  a  long-term  con- 
servation reserve.  We  need  to  keep 
them  out  of  production  through  a 
strong,  effective  sodbuster  law. 

The  Fragile  Lands  Conservation  and 
Wetlands  Protection  Act  provides  for  a 
conservation  reserve  funded  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Under  my  proposal,  a  competitive  bid 


procedure  would  seek  to  ensure  that 
we  get  the  biggest  possible  bang  for 
our  sou  conservation  buck:  rather 
than  receive  an  arbitrary  per-acre  pay- 
ment, producers  would  themselves 
decide  how  much  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  to  place  their  highly 
erodible  cropland  into  the  reserve. 

While  my  proposal  grants  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  maximum 
degree  of  discretion  possible  in  decid- 
ing what  criteria  to  use  in  accepting 
bids,  it  is  my  Intent  that  bids  be  evalu- 
ated as  to  the  erosion  characteristics 
and  productivity  of  the  soil  and  the 
use  to  which  the  producers  intends  to 
put  the  reserve  land.  Logically,  a  pro- 
ducer intending  to  plant  the  reserve 
land  to  trees  should  receive  a  higher 
rental  payment  than  one  choosing  to 
derive  economic  gain  from  hashing  or 
grazing  the  land. 

In  addition  to  providing  aiuiual 
rental  and  cost-sharing  payments,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  farmers  putting 
acreage  into  the  reserve.  This,  com- 
bined with  stiff  penalties  for  violating 
a  reserve  contract,  will  help  ensure 
that  erosive  land  stays  out  of  produc- 
tion for  at  least  the  contract  period. 

One  thing  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood: It  is  essential  that  any  conserva- 
tion reserve  be  targeted  to  the  conser- 
vation problem.  This  means  that  only 
highly  erodible  cropland  be  accepted 
into  the  reserve.  This  is  necessary  if 
the  reserve  Is  to  be  effective  in  reduc- 
ing soil  erosion.  It  is  also  necessary  if 
we  seek— as  I  do— to  keep  the  cost  of 
the  reserve  down  to  manageable  levels. 

It  follows  from  this  that  we  must 
have  a  clear  definition  of  what  "highly 
erodible  land"  is.  It  is  not  my  intent  to 
rely  for  this  definition  on  the  broad 
generalities  of  the  land  capability  clas- 
sification system  used  in  many  States 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This 
system,  while  well  suited  to  giving 
farmers  general  guidance  as  to  the 
kinds  of  farming  practices  they  should 
follow  on  their  land,  was  never  intend- 
ed to  measure  soU  erosion  per  se. 

We  need  an  erosion-specific  defini- 
tion of  highly  erodible  land.  That  is 
why  my  bill  defines  the  term  "highly 
erodible  land"  in  terms  of  rates  of  ero- 
sion, directing  the  Secretary  also  to 
take  into  account  soil  loss  tolerance, 
and  such  factors  as  cUmate  and  slope. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  will 
need  a  strong  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice to  ensure  that  this  erosion-specific 
definition  is  effectively  applied  in  the 
field.  Clearly,  the  administration's 
proposed  reduction  of  the  SCS  to  one- 
third  of  its  present  size  would  make  it 
impossible  to  administer  the  conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  need 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  in  agricul- 
ture as  in  other  areas.  Yet  there  is  no 
question  that  in  order  to  attain  mean- 
ingful results,  a  soU  conservation  re- 
serve must  be  adequately  funded. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  not  an  open-ended  spending 
program.  It  has  definite  caps  on  what 
the  Government,  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  can  spend 
in  payments  to  farmers  who  agree  to 
place  land  in  the  reserve. 

In  setting  these  caps,  I  have  assumed 
an  average  cost  of  $60  per  acre  of  land 
placed  in  the  reserve.  This  estimate  is 
In  the  middle  of  the  range  of  cost  esti- 
mates that  have  been  made  to  this 
point.  However,  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  nobody  really  knows 
what  the  average  per-acre  cost  of  a 
conservation  reserve  would  be,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  idea  has  not 
been  tried  in  this  form  before.  It  Is 
possible  that,  with  falling  crop  prices 
and  the  generally  lower  productivity 
of  highly  erodible  soil,  that  the  aver- 
age per-acre  cost  of  the  reserve  could 
be  much  lower  than  the  $60  figure  I 
have  assumed.  In  this  case,  more  than 
30  million  acres  could  come  into  the 
reserve. 

But  If  the  average  cost  of  the  reserve 
Is  higher  than  $60  per  acre,  we  still 
would  have  a  spending  cap  under  my 
proposal.  No  payments  could  be  made 
in  excess  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $1.75  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$2.5  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1988,  or  $1.8 
billion  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  by 
taking  millions  of  acres  out  of  produc- 
tion, we  would  reduce  CCC  outlays  for 
deficiency  payments,  land  diversion 
payments,  and  storage  costs.  Less  sur- 
plus grain  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Government,  and  the  market  price  to 
farmers  would  increase.  There  are 
many  policy  scenarios  in  which  a  30- 
million-acre  reserve  actually  saves  the 
Government  money.  The  American 
farmland  trust  has  estimated  that,  as- 
suming a  continuation  of  existing  com- 
modity programs,  a  30-mllllon-acre  re- 
serve would  save  money  even  if  the 
per-acre  cost  were  $100,  far  greater 
than  anyone  has  yet  suggested  It 
would  be. 

To  point  out  the  offsetting  savings 
that  a  reserve  would  provide  Is  not  to 
deny  that  some  other  programs  may 
have  to  be  reduced  In  order  to  make 
room  for  a  reserve.  I  would  submit 
that  a  conservation  reserve  targeted 
on  our  most  erosive  cropland  Is  a  more 
imaginative  course  than  simply  stand- 
ing pat  with  current  programs  that 
have  not  done  the  Job  of  reducing  our 
worst  soil  erosion. 

In  the  long  term.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
simply  take  fragile  land  out  of  produc- 
tion for  10  years.  We  need  to  keep  it 
out,  except  In  cases  where  a  fanner  Is 
willing  and  able  to  farm  It  In  a  way 
that  adequately  conserves  the  soil. 
This  is  why  I  have  incorporated  Into 
the  Fragile  Lands  Conservation  and 
Wetlands  Protection  Act  the  text  of  S. 
598,  the  sodbuster  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year. 


My  sodbuster  proposal  would  deny 
all  farm  program  benefits  for  5  crop 
years  to  any  person  who  plows  out 
highly  erodible  land  that  has  not  been 
cultivated  in  any  year  since  1981.  This 
Is  sodbuster  language  with  teeth,  lan- 
guage that  I  believe  will  stop  sodbust- 
Ing  and  keep  it  stopped. 

My  sodbuster  language  would  halt 
all  farm  subsidies  and  subsidized  loans 
for  5  years  to  any  person  who  breaks 
out  highly  erodible  land  in  any  1  crop 
year.  If  that  person  cultivated  the 
same  land  the  next  year,  he  or  she 
would  face  the  same  penalty.  In  other 
words,  all  farm  program  benefits 
would  cease  for  5  years  from  the  date 
the  highly  erodible  land  was  last  culti- 
vated. 

I  would  again  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  provision  which  I  first 
placed  in  S.  598,  and  which  has  since 
been  picked  up  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  other  Chamber. 
This  provision  shortens  the  exemption 
period  from  the  lO-to-12  years  in  some 
other  proposals,  to  5  years. 

A  lO-to-12  year  exemption  period  Is 
simply  too  long.  Some  of  the  worst 
plowouts  of  highly  erodible  land  oc- 
curred in  the  mid-  to  late-1970'8  when 
commodity  prices  were  rising.  When 
prices  began  to  faU  and  this  land 
began  to  lose  some  of  Its  productivity, 
much  of  it  was  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. Farmers  who  plow  out  this  land 
again  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  Government  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

Another  important  fact  to  remember 
Is  that  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS), 
which  keeps  records  of  which  lands 
were  ciiltlvated  diu-Ing  each  crop  year, 
simply  does  not  have  consistently  reli- 
able records  from  the  1970*8.  Further, 
since  some  of  the  sodbusted  land  was 
not  enrolled  In  commodity  programs 
in  the  1970's,  It  may  not  have  any 
cropping  history  at  all. 

A  5-year  grace  period  takes  fair  and 
reasonable  account  of  the  most  impor- 
tant crop  rotations,  without  leaving  a 
legislative  loophole  big  enough  to 
drive  a  tractor  through.  It  is  essential 
if  any  sodbuster  law  is  to  be  effective. 

Finally,  as  its  title  suggests,  the 
Fragile  Lands  Conservation  and  Wet- 
lands Protection  Act  recognizes  that 
agricultural  and  environmental  inter- 
ests do  not  Jiist  coincide  on  the  subject 
of  soil  erosion.  The  preservation  of 
America's  wetlands  Is  also  vital  to  the 
environment;  and  farmers  have  a  stake 
In  seeing  that  converted  wetlands  do 
not  continue  to  add  to  price-depressing 
crop  surpluses. 

Wetlands— including  swamps,  bogs, 
and  marshes— are  among  America's 
most  productive  natural  resources. 
They  provide  essential  habitat  for 
geese,  ducks,  and  other  waterfowl;  con- 
trol floods;  and  support  commercial 
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and  recreational  flsherlea.  These  are 
benefits  literally  beyond  price. 

Despite  their  value,  our  wetlands  are 
vanishing  at  an  appalling  rate.  More 
than  half  of  the  original  wetlands  in 
the  continental  United  States  have  al- 
ready been  destroyed.  In  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
original  wetlands  have  vanished.  An 
estimated  300,000  to  450,000  acres  na- 
tionwide are  drained,  filled,  or  other- 
wise converted  to  commercial  use 
every  year. 

A  report  released  in  1984  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 
firmed what  many  had  suspected  for  a 
long  time:  That  most  of  the  conversion 
of  wetlands  was  for  agricultiiral  pur- 
poses. OTA  estimated  that  80  percent 
of  the  14.7  million  acres  of  wetlands 
lost  from  the  mid-19S0's  to  the  mld- 
1970*8  was  converted  to  agrlctiltuiral 
uses. 

This  conversion  was,  and  continues 
to  be.  encouraged  by  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams that  reward  people  who  convert 
wetlands  to  cropland,  by  increasing 
their  base  acreage  and  providing  subsi- 
dteed  all-risk  crop  insurance  and  cut- 
rate  loans.  Many  of  the  converted  wet- 
lands now  produce  crops  like  wheat 
and  cotton  which  are  already  In  sur- 
plus. These  additional  surpluses  de- 
press prices  for  farmers,  contributing 
fxirther  to  the  great  difficulties  they 
face. 

It's  time  to  give  both  the  farmers 
and  the  environment  a  break  by  halt- 
ing the  «ubsidized  destruction  of  our 
wetlands.  The  leglslatiint  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  contains  a  "swampbus- 
ter"  provision  that  would  deny  any 
person  who  converts  a  wetland  to  agri- 
cultural use  all  farm  program  benefits 
for  a  period  of  5  crop  years.  In  addi- 
tion, recognizing  that  converted  wet- 
lands cannot  be  restored  as  can  most 
highly  erodible  land,  my  bill  would 
provide  that  no  farm  program  benefits 
coxild  ever  be  paid  for  crops  grown  on 
the  converted  wetland  itself. 

The  denial  of  program  benefits  is 
identical  to  that  in  the  aodbuster  sec- 
tion of  my  bill,  with  the  exception  I 
have  noted.  But  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  farmers  growing 
crops  that  can  be  grown  In  wetlands 
without  destroying  their  natural  char- 
acteristics, such  as  rice  or  the  cranber- 
ries widely  grown  in  Wisconsin,  would 
not  be  penalized  under  my  swampbus- 
ter  provision.  Nor  would  farmers  grow- 
ing crops  in  wetlands  where  this  is  pos- 
sible due  to  natural  conditions,  like 
drought,  be  penalized. 

As  for  other  farmers,  they  would 
remain  as  free  to  convert  wetlands 
under  my  bill  as  they  are  to  crop 
highly  erodible  land.  My  bill  simply 
provides  that  these  destructive  prac- 
tices shall  no  longer  be  supported  by 
the  taxpayers. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  interests  of  agriculture 


and  the  environment  must  always  be 
in  conflict.  Indeed,  the  1985  farm  biU 
provides  us  with  a  golden  opportunity 
to  serve  both  interests  by  making  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources  a 
major  goal  of  our  farm  policy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  quality  of  our 
environment  will  be  improved  if  we 
stop  cropping  highly  erodible  land  and 
discourage  the  conversion  of  our  wet- 
lands. It  should  be  equally  obvious 
that  our  Nation's  farmers  will  gain, 
not  just  through  the  improved  prices 
that  may  result  from  reduced  acreage, 
but  from  the  prudent  conservation  of 
our  productive  capacity.  Sodbuster, 
swampbuster,  and  a  conservation  re- 
serve are  good  ideas  whose  time  has 
arrived.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  pressing  for  their  inclusion  in 
the  1985  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  legisla- 
tion be  inserted  in  the  Recoks  at  this 
point,  and  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  the  Fragile 
Lands  Conservation  and  Wetlands 
Protection  Act  of  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

a  1035 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hou$e 
of  Repreaentatlve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auerrMed,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Pracile  Lands  Con- 
aervation  and  Wetlands  Protection  Act  of 
1»8S". 

DariniTiom 

8k.  2.  As  uaed  in  thla  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "asrlcultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  planted 
and  produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  aoil. 
Including  one-trip  planters. 

(3)  The  term  "conaervation  district" 
means  any  district  or  unit  of  State  or  local 
goremment  formed  under  State  or  territori- 
al law  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  a  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program.  Such  district  or  unit  of 
State  or  local  government  may  be  referred 
to  as  a  "conaerratlon  district",  "soil  conser- 
vation district",  "soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district",  "resource  conservation  dis- 
trict", "natural  resources  district",  "land 
conservation  committee",  or  a  similar  name. 

(3)  The  term  "converted  wetlands"  means 
wetlands  that  have  been  drained,  dredged. 
filled,  leveled,  or  otherwise  affected  (Includ- 
ing any  activity  which  results  In  Impairing 
or  reducing  the  flow,  circulation,  or  reach  of 
water)  In  order  to  produce  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(4)  The  term  "field"  means  that  term  as 
defined  in  secUon  718.3  of  UUe  7,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  except  that— 

(A)  any  highly  erodible  land  on  which  an 
agricultural  commodity  Is  produced  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  is  not  exempt  under  section  103  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  field  in  which 
such  land  was  Included  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment; and 

(B)  for  the  purpose  of  defining  a  field 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  modify 
the  boundaries  of  a  field  in  order  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  and  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  'highly  erodible  land"means 
land  that  has,  or  if  used  to  produce  an  agri- 


cultural commodity  would  have,  an  exces- 
sive rate  of  erosion,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  in  relation  to— 

(A)  the  soil  loss  tolerance  level  determined 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  factor*  of  the  universal  soil  loss  equa- 
tion and  the  wind  erosion  equation  used  by 
the  Secretary,  Including  climate,  soil  erodi- 
bility,  and  field  slope. 

(6)  The  term  "operator"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  that— 

(A)  Is  the  owner  of  fee  title  to  agricultural 
land:  or 

(B)  at  the  time  of  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  section  301.  pos- 
sesses a  legally  enforceable  right  in  the 
nature  of  a  leasehold  to  use  agricultural 
land  for  the  purpose  of  producing  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  years. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(8)  The  term  "wetlands"  means  lands  that 
are  inundated  or  saturated  by  surface  or 
ground  water  at  a  frequency  and  duration 
sufficient  to  support,  and  that  under  normal 
clrcumstancefl  do  support,  a  prevalence  of 
vegetation  typically  adapted  for  saturated 
soil  conditions. 

Tnu  I— HiGHLT  Eaoonui  Lakd 

COHSXaVATIOR 
raOCRAM  IlfXUOIBILITT 

SacnoN  101.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
103  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  any  person  who  during  any  crop 
year  produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodible  land  shall  be  IneligibUe  f  or— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  IMO  (7  X3S.C.  1431  et  seq.).  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
n.S.C.  714  et  seq.),  UUe  m  of  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Act; 

(3)  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  under  sec- 
Uon 4  of  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b(h)): 

(3)  crop  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1501  et  seq.); 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.):  or 

(5)  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration; 

with  respect  to  any  commodity  produced  by 
such   person   during   that   crop   year   and 
during  the  four  succeeding  crop  years. 
EznimoRS 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d),  section  101  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who,  during  any  crop  year,  produces 
an  agricultural  commodity  on  highly  erodi- 
ble land  on  a  field  on  which  such  highly 
erodible  land  is  predominant  If  all  the  com- 
modities BO  produced  by  such  person  during 
that  crop  year  were— 

(1)  produced  on  land  that  was  cultivated 
to  produce  any  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(3)  planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  or 

(4)  produced— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  area  within  a  conser- 
vaUon  district,  under  a  conservation  ssrstem 
that  has  been  approved  by  a  conservation 
district  after  the  district  determines  that 


the  conservation  system  is  in  conformity 
with  technical  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  guide 
for  that  conservation  district:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  area  not  within  a 
conservation  district,  under  a  conservation 
system  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  for  the  production  of  such  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  highly  erodible  land. 

(b)  Section  101  shall  not  apply  to  any 
highly  erodible  land  during  any  crop  year  if 
such  land  as  planted  In  reliance  on  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
that  such  land  was  not  highly  erodible  land. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  crop 
which  was  planted  on  any  land  after  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  determines  such 
land  to  be  highly  erodible  land. 

(c)  Section  101  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  land  which  was  at  any 
time  subject  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
under  title  III. 

COMPLmOIf  OP  SOIL  SURVEYS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  have  not  been  evaluated 
as  to  erosion  charactertstics. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  Insofar  as  possible,  concentrate 
on  those  localities  where  significant 
amounts  of  highly  erodible  land  are  being 
converted  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

AUTHORIZATION  or  APPROPRIATIOKS 

Sec.  104.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

Title  II— WrruufDS  Conservation 

PROGRAM  INEUGIBILITT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
202  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  any  person  who  during  any  crop 
year  produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on 
converted  weUands  shall  be  Ineligible  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  for— 

( 1 )  any  type  of  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.),  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714  et  seq.),  tiUe  UI  of  this  Act,  or 
any  other  Act; 

(2)  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  7I4b(h)); 

(3)  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.); 

(4)  a  disaster  (Miyment  under  the  Arglcul- 
tural  Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1421  et  seq.);  or 

(5)  a  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  n.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(b)  A  person  who  during  any  crop  year 
produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on  con- 
verted wetlands  In  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  Ineligible  for  any  assistance  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity  produced 
on  the  farm  of  the  person,  during  such  crop 
year  and  during  the  four  succeeding  crop 
years;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity  produced 
on  the  converted  wetlands  of  the  person, 
permanenUy. 

exemptions 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  301  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  who,  during  any  crop  year,  pro- 


duces an  agricultural  commodity  on  con- 
verted wetlands  if  the  conversion  of  the  wet- 
lands was  commenced  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  produces  an  agricultural  com- 
modity on  wetlands  If  such  production  is— 

(1)  possible  as  a  result  of  natural  condi- 
tions, such  as  drought;  and 

(3)  not  assisted  by  actions  of  the  producer 
that  destroy  natural  wetland  characteris- 
tics. 

(c)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

admikistxation 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  UUe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  such  determi- 
nations and  actions  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  tiUe.  including— 

(1)  the  identification  of  wetlands  under 
section  201; 

(2)  the  determlnaUon  of  exempUons 
under  section  202;  and 

(3)  the  Issuance  of  regulaUons  under  sub- 
section (a). 

authorization  op  appropriations 
Sec.  204.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

Title  III— Conservation  Reserve  Program 
establishment  op  program 
Sec.  301.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1985.  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988.  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
with  operators  of  farms  and  ranches  to 
assist  the  operators  in  the  management  of 
soil  and  water  resources  through  the  conser- 
vation and  improvement  of— 

(1)  highly  erodible  land;  and 

(2)  land  other  than  highly  erodible  land.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  serious  soil 
erosion  problem  exists  on  such  land. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  operators  under  this  tlUe  that 
would  result  In  more  than  26  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty In  a  county  being  placed  In  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  established  by  this  UUe.  unless 
the  appropriate  offidali  of  the  county  and 
the  Secretary  agree  that  a  higher  percent- 
age of  such  acreage  may  be  placed  in  the 
conservation  reserve. 

oimxs  OP  orauTORS 

Sac.  302.  (a)  Under  the  terms  of  a  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  UUe,  during  the 
term  of  the  contract,  an  operator  must 
agree— 

(1)  to  implement  a  plan  approved  by  a 
conservation  district  (or  in  an  area  not  lo- 
cated within  a  conservaUon  district,  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary)  for  converting 
during  the  contract  period  or  permanently 
specified  highly  erodible  land  normally  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  a  farm  or  ranch  into  a  use  of 
such  land  which  is  conducive  to  eliminating 
excessive  soil  erosion  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  maintaining  and  Improving 
wildlife  habitat  (such  as  pasture,  permanent 
grass,  legumes,  or  trees)  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  schedule  described  In  the 
plan; 

(2)  upon  the  violation  of  the  contract— 
(A)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments under  the  contract  and  to  refund  to 


the  United  States  all  payments  received 
under  the  contract  and  Interest  received  on 
the  payments.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  considering  the  recommendations  of 
the  conservaUon  district  and  the  chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  that  such  vio- 
lation Is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  ter- 
mination of  the  contract;  or 

(B)  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  considering  such  recommendaUons, 
that  such  violation  does  not  warrant  termi- 
nation of  the  contract; 

(3)  upon  the  transfer  of  the  right  and  In- 
terest of  the  operator  In  the  land  subject  to 
the  contract— 

(A)  to  forfeit  aU  righto  to  further  pay- 
mento  under  the  contract;  and 

(B)  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all  pay- 
mento  received  under  the  contract  with  In- 
terest payable  at  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  twelve- 
month periods  of  maturity. 

unless  the  transferee  of  such  land  enters 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
assume  all  obligaUons  under  the  contract; 

(4)  to  conduct  any  harvesting  and  gra^ng, 
or  otherwise  make  commercial  use  of  forage 
or  trees,  on  land  that  is  subject  to  the  con- 
tract in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
contract  and  is  expressly  permitted  under 
the  contract;  and 

(5)  to  such  addiUonal  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  are 
included  In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  tlUe  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical admlnlstraUon  of  this  UUe. 

(b)  To  carry  out  subaecUon  (aKI),  the 
plan— 
(DshaUsetforth- 

(A)  the  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices to  be  used  by  the  operator  during  the 
contract  period;  and 

(B)  any  commercial  use  to  be  made  of  the 
land  during  such  period;  and 

(2)  may  provide  for  the  permanent  retire- 
ment of  acreage. 

Dum  OP  THE  sacxxiaaT 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  section  304,  in 
return  for  a  contract  entered  Into  by  an  op- 
erator under  this  tlUe,  during  the  term  of 
the  contract,  the  Secretary  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices set  forth  in  the  contract  during  the 
normal  expected  life  of  such  measures  and 
practices  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
tiUe; 

(2)  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  op- 
erator for  the  term  of  the  contract  in  an 
amount  determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
operator  to  carry  out  the  conservation 
measures  and  practices  set  forth  In  the  con- 
tract 

(bXl)  Subject  to  section  304.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  amount  of  annual 
paymoito  made  under  subsection  (aX2)  on 
such  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  operators  with  a  fair  and  reasonable 
fTinii«i  return  on  acres  of  highly  erodible 
land  that  are  placed  in  conservation  use 
tmder  this  titie. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  use  an  advertising 
and  bid  procedure  to  determine  the  lands  In 
any  area  which  are  eligible  for  coverage 
under  contracto  entered  into  under  this 
titie. 
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Sk.  304.  (aXl)  Subject  to  lubMctton  (b), 
the  Secretary  ihail  m*ke  p&jrments  under  a 
contract  entered  Into  under  this  title  In  the 
form  of  cash  or  commodltlea  and  In  auch 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  are  specified 
In  the  contract. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  to 
an  operator  who  enters  Into  a  contract 
under  this  title  all  or  part  of  a  payment  pro- 
vided for  a  particular  crop  year  at  any  time 
In  advance  of  the  determination  of  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract  for  such  crop  year. 

(3)  If  an  operator  who  is  entitled  to  wacb. 
payment  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  receive  such  payments, 
or  is  succeeded  by  another  person  who  ren- 
ders or  completes  the  required  performance, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  or  provide  such 
payments  In  such  mmrmmr  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  light 
of  the  drcumstanoes. 

(bXl)  The  total  amount  of  payments 
made  to  an  operator  under  this  title  durtnc 
a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  IM.OOO. 

(3)  The  total  amount  of  payments  made  to 
all  operators  under  this  title  durlnc  a  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  durlnc  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber SO.  IM«.  tl  MlUon; 

(b)  durlnc  the  flacal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 90.  1987.  I1.7S  bOllon: 

(c)  durlnc  the  fiscal  year  endinc  Septem- 
ber SO.  108«.  $3.4  bauon;  and 

(d)  %IA  bHUon  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

anamsnunoii 
Sac  SOS.  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  InteresU 
of  tenants  and  shareeroppos.  Includinc  pro- 
visions for  aharinc  payments  made  under 
this  UUe  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may— 

(1)  terminate  any  contract  entered  into 
with  an  operat^v  under  this  title  if — 

(A)  the  operator  agrees  to  such  termina- 
tion: and 

(B)  the  Secretary  detennines  that  such  17 
terminations  would  be  in  the  pubUc  interest; 
and 

(3)  modify  any  contract  entered  Into  with 
an  30  operator  under  this  title  if — 

(A)  the  operators  agrees  to  such  modifica- 
tion; and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
modification  is  desirable  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  title  or  to  f  sdlitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  this  title. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  any  other  program 
administered  by  the  Secretary.  If  an  opera- 
tor diverts  acreage  from  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  UUe.  such  acreage 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  acreage  base  of 
the  producer. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  utlllxe  the  fadli- 
Ues,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  to  carry  out 
this  UUe. 

(e)  The  authority  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  addiUon  to  and  not  In  place  of 
other  authoriUes  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  for 
eairylng  out  soU  and  water  conservation 
prograzns. 

son.  nosioii  studt 

Sac  306.  No  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall)— 

( 1 )  complete  a  study  to  evaluate  the  direct 
and  Indirect  off -site  costs  of  soil  erosion.  In- 


cluding damage  to  the  environment  and 
water  transportaUon:  and 

(3)  report  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  clause  (1 )  to  the  Congress. 

ADTHOKIUnOli  OP  APPaOPUATIOMS 

Sac.  307.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  UUe. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  flacal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  for  any 
amounts  expended  by  the  CorporaUon  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  not  previously 
reimbursed. 


By  Mr.  HEFTJN: 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
progruns  to  provide  price  support  and 
production  stabilization  for  peanuta 
and  upland  cotton,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

sotrrBXBN  AoaicuLTuax  act  op  isst 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  I^resldent,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  partial  farm  bill 
which  I  have  labeled  the  Southern  Ag- 
riciiltural  Act  of  1985. 

Numerous  farm  biUs  have  been  In- 
troduced by  various  Senators  thus  far. 
Some  contain  some  excellent  provi- 
sions and  concepts.  Some  direct  their 
attention  to  a  much-improved  export- 
ing-marketing  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that 
this  is  crucial  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  problems  confronting  agriculture 
In  the  South,  as  well  as  In  the  Nation. 
It  Is  essential  that  markets  have  to  be 
Increased  and  that  the  only  area  In 
which  we  can  expect  an  Increase  in 
marketing  Is  in  the  export  field.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  various  proposed 
ezi>ort  programs  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  can  come  up  with  a 
much  Improved  export  policy  with 
new  additional  tools  to  assist  the 
proven  effective  instruments  that  we 
already  have. 

I  thought  for  a  while  that  rather 
than  introduce  a  bill  that  I  would  pick 
and  choose  between  the  various  pro- 
posals presently  Introduced.  But  I  re- 
alize that  over  recent  yean  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  recognize  certain  pro- 
grams that  are  primarily  aouthem  in 
nature  and  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  solving  the  problems  that 
exist  in  the  South.  Therefore,  the  bill 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  directed 
toward  preserving  the  programs  that 
have  worked  for  agriculture  in  the 
South  and  to  eliminate  certain  dis- 
criminatory practices  that  have  devel- 
oped in  recent  ye&n. 

My  bin  would  preserve  the  present 
Peanut  Program.  The  Peanut  Program 
has  undergone  great  change  in  both 
the  1977  act  and  the  1981  act.  Acreage 
allotments  have  been  abolished  and 
now  anyone  can  produce  peanuts.  The 
Peanut  Program  is  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive of  amy  of  the  farm  programs. 

The  Peanut  Program  does  need 
some  changes  that  are  basically  minor 
in  nature.  One  of  the  changes  Is  de- 


signed to  prevent  increases  in  cost  to 
the  Government. 

The  Cotton  Program  generally  has 
worked.  With  a  strong  export  policy 
activated  and  implemented,  the 
present  program  can  prove  to  be  less 
expensive  to  the  Government  and 
more  beneficial  for  the  farmer. 

The  Wheat  Program  in  the  South 
has  some  peculiarities  and  this  bill  ad- 
dresses those  peculiarities. 

The  Southern  Agrictiltural  Act  of 
1985.  extends  the  Cotton  Program  in 
its  present  form  through  1989.  In  1965. 
the  loan  rate  for  cotton  was  changed 
from  a  percentage  of  parity  to  a  loan 
rate  based  on  a  moving  market  aver- 
age. The  loan  program  did  experience 
some  cost  through  1970  imtil  cotton 
stocks  accumulated  under  the  high 
loan  programs  prior  to  1965  were  dis- 
posed of.  Once  those  stocks  were  elimi- 
nated, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion actually  had  a  net  profit  In  8  of 
the  last  14  crop  years. 

The  Peanut  Program  is  also  contin- 
ued in  its  present  form  with  minor 
modifications.  In  both  the  1977  and 
1981  farm  bill,  major  revisions  were 
made  in  the  Peanut  Program,  which 
was.  for  the  most  part  unchanged 
since  the  1930's.  The  1977  act  Imple- 
mented a  unique  two-tier  pricing 
system  designed  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment costs. 

The  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981  made  other  changes  in  the 
Peanut  Program.  First,  it  eliminated 
the  acreage  allotments  and  allowed 
anyone  to  produce  peanuts.  Second,  it 
made  the  program  more  cost  effective. 
Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  actually  netted 
a  $5  million  gain. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  commod- 
ities are  unique.  While  other  commod- 
ities produced  in  America  have  lost 
export  markets,  cotton  and  peanut 
export  markets  have  actually  in- 
creased. Elxports  have  increased  under 
existing  programs. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  have  listened  closely  to  the 
witnesses  that  testified  before  the 
Senate  Agriciilture  Committee.  When 
I  directed  questions  to  various  panels 
relative  to  the  Cotton  and  Peanut  Pro- 
gram, the  most  common  response  I  re- 
ceived was,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix 
it." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 

the  CONGRXSSIOITAL  RSCORI). 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoiu),  as  follows: 

S.  1036 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativet  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auetnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Southern  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1M6 ". 


TITLE  I— COTTON 


LOAK  RAXn.  TASOKT  PRICXS,  OISASm  PAT- 
MZHTS.  COTTOM  ACRTAOB  SEDUCTION  PKO- 
aSAM.  AHS  LAUD  DIVKRSION  POR  TRX  1»S< 
THBOUGB  1»8»  CROPS  OP  UPLAin)  COTTOH 

Sac.  101.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(IK  1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  make  available  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  pro- 
ducers nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  ten 
months  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  loan  Is  made  at  such  level  as  will 
reflect  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one- 
sixteenth-Inch  upland  cotton  (mlcronalre 
3.5  through  4.9)  at  average  location  In  the 
United  States  the  smaller  of  (A)  85  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  (weighted  by 
market  and  month)  of  such  quality  of 
cotton  as  quoted  In  the  designated  United 
States  spot  markets  during  three  years  of 
the  five-year  period  ending  July  31  in  the 
year  In  which  the  loan  level  Is  announced, 
excluding  the  year  In  which  the  average 
price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  in  which 
the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period,  or  (B)  90  per  centum  of  the  average 
price,,  for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning 
July  1  of  the  year  In  which  the  loan  level  Is 
announced,  of  the  five  lowest-price  growths 
of  the  growths  quoted  for  Middling  one-and- 
three-thlrty-seconds-lnch  cotton  C.I.F. 
northern  Europe  (adjusted  downward  by 
the  average  difference  during  the  period 
April  15  through  October  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  loan  Is  announced  between  such 
average  northern  European  price  quotaUon 
of  such  quality  of  cotton  and  the  market 
quotations  In  the  designated  United  States 
spot  m&rkets  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one- 
and-one-slxteenth-lnch  cotton  (mlcronalre 
3.5  through  4.9).  In  no  event  shall  such  loan 
level  be  less  than  55  cents  per  pound.  If  for 
any  crop  the  average  northern  European 
price  determined  under  clause  (B)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  Is  less  than 
the  average  United  States  spot  market  price 
determined  under  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.  Increase  the  loan  level  to 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  i4>pro- 
prlate.  not  in  excess  of  the  average  United 
States  spot  market  price  determined  under 
clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
caJendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  loan  Is  to  be  effective,  and 
such  loan  level  shall  not  thereafter  be 
changed.  Nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
producer  the  tenth  month  of  the  loan 
period  for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for 
an  additional  term  of  eight  months,  except 
that  such  request  to  extend  the  loan  period 
shall  not  be  approved  In  a  month  when  the 
average  price  of  Strict  Low  toddling  one- 
and-one-slxteenth-inch  cotton  (mlcronalre 
3.5  through  4.9)  In  the  designated  spot  mar- 
kets for  the  preceding  month  exceeded  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  price  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the 
preceding  thirty-six-month  pericxl. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one-and-one-sixteenth-lnch  cotton  (ml- 
cronalre 3.5  throgh  4.9)  in  the  designated 


spot  markets  for  a  month  exceeded  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
tlilrty-slx  months,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  President  sliall 
immediately  establish  and  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial limited  global  Import  quota  for  upland 
cotton  subject  to  the  following  condiUons: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domes- 
tic mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  month  period  for  which  4sta 
are  available. 

"(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  sliall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consiunption  calculated  as  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  the 
amount  required  to  Increase  the  supply  to 
130  per  centum  of  the  demand. 

"(C)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'supply'  means,  using 
the  latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of 
upland  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  (adjusted  to  four-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound  bales)  in  wliicb  the  special 
quota  Is  established,  plus  producUon  of  the 
current  crop,  plus  Imports  to  the  latest  date 
available  during  the  marketing  year,  and 
the  term  'demand'  means  the  average  sea- 
sonally adjusted  aimual  rate  of  d<»nestic 
mill  consumption  in  the  most  recent  three 
months  for  wiiich  data  are  available,  plus 
the  larger  of  average  exports  of  upland 
cotton  during  the  preceding  six  mai^eting 
years  or  ciunulaUve  exports  of  upland 
cotton,  plus  outstanding  export  sales  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  special  quota  is 
established. 

"(D)  When  a  special  quota  Is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  under  such  quota. 

Notwitlistanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  a  special  quota  period  shall 
not  be  established  that  overlaps  an  existing 
quota  period. 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton  in 
an  amount  computed  as  provided  In  this 
paragraph.  Payments  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (1)  the  payment  rate.  (11)  by  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop. 
In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  cotton. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  upland  cotton 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  of  upland  cotton 
exceeds  the  higher  of— 

"(1)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  Includes  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  crop. 

"(C)  The  established  price  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton  shall 
be  the  higher  not  less  than  (1)  the  price  per 
t>ound  determined  under  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph,  or  (11)  130  per  centum  of 


the  loan  level  determined  for  such  crop 
under  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsecUon. 

"(D)  The  price  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  of 
the  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  for 
the  1M6  crop  of  upland  cotton,  shall  be 
10.81  per  pound.  For  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the 
price  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  be  such  price  for  the  preced- 
ing crop,  except  that  an  adjustment  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  each  stich  crop  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  in  (1)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  producUon  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determinaUon  Is  made  from  (ii) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  producUon  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  producUon  for  each  of  such 
years  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  informaUon  that  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  and  shall  include  variable  costs,  ma- 
diinery  ownership  costs,  and  general  farm 
overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  in- 
volved on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  total  production  derived  from 
each  crop. 

"(E)  The  total  quanUty  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  whic^  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsecUon. 

"(4KA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
Seoetary  detennines  that  the  producers  on 
a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  intended  for  cotton  to 
cotton  or  other  nonconserving  crops  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condiUon  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented plsntlng  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  for  harvest  (Including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  cotton  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  in  lieu  of  cotton  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  naUiral  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers) in  the  Immediately  preceding  year,  mul- 
Uplled  by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary Umes  a  payment  rate  equal  to  3SH 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  total  quanUty  of  cotton  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  sieid 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
jrield  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  33H  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
in  producUon  below  75  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shaU  not  l>e  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  their 
cotton  acreage. 
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"(D)  NotwIthcUndlnc  the  provlaions  of 
cub|»ncT«Dh  (C)  of  tbia  parmcnph.  the 
8«eretAry  may  auke  dlaaater  payinenta  to 
produoen  on  •  farm  under  thk  pftrMrmph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  MM  the  r«milt  of  droufht.  flood,  or 
other  natural  dlaaater.  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
duoen on  a  farm  have  suffered  tubetantlal 
loaaaa  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  cotton  or  other  non- 
conaervlnc  crop  or  from  reduced  jrlelds.  and 
that  such  laaaea  have  created  an  economic 
onergency  for  the  producerK 

"(li)  Federal  crop  Insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  ssalstance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  loaes  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  econoratc  emergency. 
and 

"(U)  additional  aaaiatance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  Into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral diaaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  ootton.  The 
proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  acreage  Is  estab- 
Usbed.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  If  the  Secretary  determines 
It  necessary  baaed  upon  the  latest  Informa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such 
revised  national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
It  la  made.  The  national  program  acreage 
for  ootton  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  estimated  weighted  national  average 
of  the  farm  program  yields  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  la  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilised  domesU- 
cally  and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  The  national  program 
acreage  shall  be  subject  to  such  adjustment 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  estimated  car- 
ryover supply,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate but  not  excessive  total  supply  of 
ootton  for  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop 
for  which  such  national  program  acreage  Is 
estimated.  In  no  event  shall  the  national 
program  acreage  be  less  than  ten  million 


"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  allocation  factor  for 
upland  cotton  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  national  program  acreage  for  the 
crop  by  the  number  of  acreas  that  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  harvested  for  such 
crop,  except  that  In  no  event  shall  the  allo- 
cation factor  for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton 
be  more  than  1(X)  per  centum. 

"(7)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
(or  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  allocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  Individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  and  de- 
termined. The  farm  program  acreage  shall 
not  be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the 
allocation  factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 


acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  from  the  acreage  base  established  for 
the  farm  under  paragraph  (9)<A)  of  this 
subsection  by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  tn  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  Is 
less  than  the  acreage  base  established  for 
the  farm  under  paragraph  (9KA>  of  this 
subsection,  but  for  which  the  reduction  Is 
Insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the 
application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In  es- 
tablishing the  allocation  factor  for  upland 
cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment aa  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(8)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  preced- 
ing three  years,  except  that  the  actual 
yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yield  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
procedures.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one 
or  more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was 
no  production,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  appraisals  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
actual  yields  and  program  payment  yields 
for  »«»wn»r  farms  In  the  area  for  which  data 
are  available. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.  In  the  determination  of 
yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  jrleld  established  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  It  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  national.  State,  or  coxinty 
program  pturment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yielda.  as  adjuated  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  In  the  historical  period,  or.  If 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's eatimate  of  actual  yielda  for  the  crop 
year  Involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

(9KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  plant- 
ed to  upland  cotton  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  upland 
cotton,  tn  the  aiisence  of  such  a  limitation, 
will  be  excessive  taking  Into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  announce  any  such  cotton  acre- 
age limitation  not  later  than  November  I 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop 
la  harvested. 

"(B)  If  a  cotton  acreage  limitation  is  an- 
nounced under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  cotton  acreage  base  for  each  cotton- 
producing  farm.  Producers  who  knowingly 
produce  cotton  In  excess  of  the  permitted 
cotton  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligi- 
ble (or  cotton  loans  and  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  re- 
duction required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as 
the  result  of  a  limitation  Imposed  under  this 


subparagraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  farm  to  upland  ootton  for  harvest  in 
the  crop  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  la  made 
or.  at  the  diacretion  of  the  Secretary,  the 
average  acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton 
for  harvest  In  the  two  crop  years  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation la  made.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
for  harvest  shall  Include  any  acreage  which 
the  pnxlucers  were  prevented  from  planting 
to  ootton  or  other  nonoonservlng  crop  In 
lieu  of  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers.  The 
Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  reflect 
estabUahed  crop-rotation  praetioes  and  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number 
of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing 
(1)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  upland  cotton  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to 
such  commodity,  by  (11)  the  number  of  acres 
authorised  to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  number  of  acres  so  deter- 
mined is  hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  'reduced  acreage'.  If  an  acreage 
limitation  program  is  announced  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  a  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and 
(7)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  such  crop.  Including  any  prior  announce- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  under 
such  paragraphs  with  respect  to  such  crop. 
The  Individual  farm  program  acreage  shall 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  within  the  per- 
mitted upland  cotton  acreage  for  the  farm 
as  established  under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraphs  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  acreage  required  to  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uaea  shall  assure 
protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and 
wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any 
part  of  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower. 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plan- 
tago  ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye.  or  other 
commodity,  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  production  Is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities.  Is 
not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  affect  farm 
imcome  adversely. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
for  upland  cotton  is  in  effect.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  land  diversion 
paymenU  are  necessary  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  total  national  acreage  of  upland 
ootton  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uaes 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  tn  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 


such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  In 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(E)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plou  or  wildlife  habiut  In  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wUdllfe  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  nuiy  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  may  also  pay  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  cost  of  approved  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  established  by 
the  producer  on  the  reduced  acreage  and 
the  additional  diverted  acreage.  The  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  an  additional  payment 
on  such  acreage  In  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  In  rela- 
tion to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  if 
the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm,  aa  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to 
applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(10)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsection  shall  exe- 
cute an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  pro- 
viding for  such  participation  not  later  than 
such  date  aa  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement 
with  producers  on  the  farm,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necesary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
tn  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(11)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  subsec- 
tion precludes  the  malUng  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  In  such 
amounts  aa  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorise 
the  county  and  State  conunlttees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements In  cases  In  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements 
does  not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations aa  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(18)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(14)  The  prgvlsions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Cofservatlgn  af d  Doeestic  Allgtmeft  Act 
(redatUg  to  asslgneent  gf  payeefts)  shall 
apply  to  payeefts  under  this  subsection^ 

"(IS)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  aut>- 
section  for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(18)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(17)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 


and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(18)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers In  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recourse  loans  available  to  such 
producers  of  seed  cotton  in  accordance  with 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act.". 


susPKRSioH  or  BASK  ACKXAor  ALLonmrrs, 

MAKXXmiO  QUOTAS.  AKD  KXLATXO  nOVISIOVS 

Ssc.  103.  Sections  343.  343.  344,  345.  348, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

mscxLuuraous  cotton  psovisioms 

Sk.  103.  Sections  103(a)  and  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  vpU- 
cable  to  the  1988  through  1989  crops  of 
upland  ootton. 

COItMODmr  CRB>IT  COIPORATIOH  SALES  PU(3 

xasTucnoRS 

Sac.  104.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1, 1988,  and  ending 
July  31,  1990,  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 
through  the  words  "110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followlnr  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Commod- 
ity <>edlt  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same 
prices  sa  it  sells  cotton  for  export.  In  no 
event,  however,  at  less  than  115  per  centum 
of  the  loan  rate  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
one-and-one-sixteentb-lnch  upland  cotton 
(mlcronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  adjuated  for 
such  current  market  differentials  reflecting 
grade,  qtiality,  location,  and  other  value  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  and 
(2)". 

sKxraow  PKAcncn 

Sk.  106.  Section  S74(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  19S8  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1986"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

rsB.nmtAKT  ALLoniKirTS  roi  the  isso  cxor 
or  uruun)  coTTOii 

Sk.  108,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjtisted  for  any 
underplantlnga  In  1977  and  reoonstltut«d  as 
provided  In  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall 
again  become  effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
ments for  the  1990  crop. 

TITLE  n—FSANX7T8 

SUSnUSIOIl  OF  MASMZmO  aVOTAS  AIID 

ACKKAOg  ALLonmm 

Sic.  301.  The  following  provlsiona  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19S8  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1988  through  1989 
crops  of  peanuts: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
368: 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  through  (h)  section 
368a: 

(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
Uon  369; 

(4)  Part  I  of  subUUe  C  of  Utle  m:  and 
(6)  SecUon  871. 


■ATTOIIAL  POmmAOS  QUOTA  AMD  PAUf  POUWIV 
AGX  QUOTA  POM  THX  ISSS  TKKOUOB  ItSt 
CaOPS  OP  PIAVUTS 

Sk.  303.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(q)  The  national  poundage  quota  for  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  marketing  years  1988 
through  1989  shaU  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  a  level  that  will  meet  domestic 
edible,  seed,  and  related  needs  for  peanuts. 
The  level  established  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  not  be  leas  than  1.100,000  tons  In- 
creased by  an  amount  that  the  Secretary  es- 
timates the  domestic  edible,  seed,  and  relat- 
ed uses  of  peanuts  In  such  year  will  exceed 
1.100,000  tons.  The  national  poundage  quota 
shall  be  annmmced  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  December  IS  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
poundage  quota  will  effective. 

"(rXl)  The  national  poundage  quota  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (q)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
so  that  the  poundage  quota  allocated  to 
each  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  the  naitonal  poundage  quota  allocated  to 
farms  in  the  State  for  1985. 

"(sXl)  A  farm  poundage  quota  ahall  be  es- 
tabUahed for  each  farm  that  had  a  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  1985  crop  of  pea- 
nuts and  for  each  other  farm  on  which  pea- 
nuts were  produced  in  at  least  two  of  the 
crop  years  1988  through  1965  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  farm  poundage  quota 
for  any  such  fann  for  the  1986  through  1988 
marketing  yean  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
farm  poundage  quota  for  such  farm  for  the 
immediately  preceding  marketing  year  as 
adjusted  under  this  subsection,  but  not  in- 
cluding any  increases  for  undermarketinga 
from  previous  yean  or  any  Increases  result- 
ing from  the  allocation  of  quotas  voluntari- 
ly released  for  one  year  under  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  if  the  farm  poundage  quota,  or 
any  part  thereof,  Is  permanently  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  seetkiD  S58a  of 
this  Act,  the  receiving  farm  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  pnaswasing  the  farm  poimdage  quota 
(or  portion  thereof)  of  the  transferring 
(aim  for  aU  subsequent  marketing  years.  A 
(aim  poundage  quota  estabUahed  on  a  farm 
under  the  provisions  of  parMraphs  (3)  or 
(8)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  considered  ss 
being  established  under  the  provisions  o( 
this  paragraph  for  all  subsequent  marketing 
years. 

"(3)  Any  Increase  tn  a  State's  poundage 
quota  apportionment  from  1965  to  1966 
ahaU  be  allocated  equally  to  all  (aims  that 
are  eligible  (or  a  (arm  poundage  quota  (or 
the  1966  marketing  year  under  paragraph 
(1)  o(  this  subsection.  If  the  national  pound- 
age quota  is  Increased  for  any  of  the  mar- 
keting yean  1967  through  1989,  such  in- 
crease In  a  State's  poundage  quota  appor- 
tionment shaU  be  allocated  equally  among 
(A)  aU  (arms  on  which  a  poundage  quota 
was  established  for  the  marketing  year  im- 
mediately procedlng  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  being  made  and  (B) 
aU  other  faims  on  which  peanuts  were  pro- 
duced during  at  least  two  of  three  immedi- 
ately preceding  crop  yean  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  farm  poimdage  quota  established 
on  a  (arm  for  any  marketing  year  1988 
throu^  1989  shall  be  reduced,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  on  such  fair  and  equitable 
baste  as  the  Secretary  may  be  regulation 
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preacribe.  to  tbe  extent  th»t  the  Secretary 
detenninea  ttuu  the  farm  poundace  quota 
eatabUshed  on  the  (ann  for  any  two  of  the 
three  marketing  yean  preoedins  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  !■  bein«  made 
waa  not  produced,  or  conaldered  produced, 
on  the  farm.  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  para- 
graph, the  farm  poundage  quota  for  any 
such  preceding  marketing  year  ahall  not  In- 
clude any  increaaea  for  undermarketlng  of 
quota  peanuta  from  preWoua  years  or  any 
Increaaea  reaxUUng  from  the  allocation  of 
quotaa  voluntarily  releaaed  for  one  year 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  thla  aubaectlon. 

"(4)  For  the  purpoae  of  thla  aubaectlon. 
tbe  farm  poundage  quota  ahall  be  conald- 
ered produced  on  a  farm  If  (A)  the  pound- 
age quota  of  peanuta  waa  not  produced  on 
the  farm  for  reaaon  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  diaaater,  or  oj^ber  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  m  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  (B)  the  farm 
poundage  quota  on  tbe  farm  waa  releaaed 
voluntarily  under  paragraph  (T)  of  thia  sub- 
section for  only  one  of  the  three  marketing 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  la  being  made. 

"(5)  Notwithatandlng  any  other  provialon 
of  law.  the  farm  poundage  quota  eatabllahed 
oo  a  farm  under  thla  aubtictton.  or  any  part 
thereof,  may  be  permanently  releaaed  by 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  or  the  operator  with 
the  permlaalon  of  the  owner,  and  the  pound- 
age quota  on  the  farm  shall  be  adjiisted  to 
the  extent  that  the  quota  la  so  releaaed. 

"(6)  The  total  amount  of  farm  poundage 
quota  reduced  or  voluntarily  released  from 
farma  tn  a  State  during  any  year  under 
paragrapha  (3)  or  (5),  reapectlvely.  of  thla 
subaectlon  shall  be  allocated  under  regula- 
tions laaued  by  the  Secretary  to  other  farma 
in  the  State  on  which  peanuts  were  pro- 
duced In  at  least  two  of  the  three  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  allocation  Is  being  made.  Not  leas  than 
38  per  cent  of  such  poundage  quota  shall  be 
aaiigned  to  farms  on  which  no  quota  waa  ea- 
tabllahed for  the  preceding  year's  crop. 

"(7)  The  farm  poundage  quota  eatabllahed 
on  a  farm  for  a  marketing  year,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  may  be  voluntarily  released  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  that  such  quota 
of  peanuta  will  not  be  produced  on  the  farm 
during  the  crop  year.  Any  farm  poundage 
quota  voluntarily  releaaed  on  farma  in  a 
State  ahall  be  allocated  to  other  farma  In 
tbe  State  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
may  preacribe.  Any  adjustment  In  the 
poundage  quota  for  a  farm  under  thla  para- 
graph ahall  be  effective  only  for  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  It  is  made  and  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  conalderatlon  tn  establiahing  a 
poundage  quota  on  the  farm  for  any  subae- 
quent  marketing  year. 

"(8)  The  farm  poundage  quota  on  a  farm 
for  aivy  marketing  year  shaU  be  Increased  by 
the  number  of  pounds  by  which  the  total 
marketings  of  quota  peanuta  for  the  farm 
during  previous  marketing  years  (excluding 
any  marketing  year  before  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1984  crop)  were  leaa  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  applicable  farm  pound- 
age quotaa  (diaregardlng  adjustments  for 
undermarketings  from  prior  marketing 
years)  for  such  marketing  years:  Provided, 
That  no  Increase  for  undermarketinga  tn 
previous  years  shall  be  made  to  the  pound- 
age quota  on  any  farm  to  the  extent  that 
the  quota  on  such  farm  for  the  marketing 
year  was  reduced  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
thla  subsection  for  failure  to  produce.  In- 
creases in  farm  poundage  quotaa  made 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  national  poundage  quota  for  the 


marketing  year  Involved.  Any  farm  pound- 
age quota  Increaae  made  under  thla  par- 
graph  may  be  uaed  In  the  marketing  year  by 
the  transfer  of  additional  peanuts  produced 
on  the  farm  to  the  quota  loan  pool  for  pric- 
ing purpoaea  on  such  baaia  aa  the  Secretary 
shall  preacribe  by  regulation. 

(0)  Notwithatandlng  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subaectlon.  if  the  total  of  all  In- 
creaaea in  Individual  farm  poundage  quotaa 
under  paragraph  (8)  of  thla  subaectlon  ex- 
oeeda  10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
such  Increaaea  ahall  be  appUcable,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  adjuat  auch  increaaea  so  that 
the  total  of  all  such  increaaea  doea  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  national 
poundage  quota. 

"(t)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  waa  eatabllahed  under  aub- 
sectlon  (s)  of  this  section,  and  when  necea- 
sary  for  purxKiaes  of  this  Act.  a  farm  yield  of 
peanuts  shall  be  determined  for  each  auch 
farm.  Such  yield  ahall  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm 
for  each  of  the  three  crop  years  In  which 
yielda  were  hlgheat  on  the  farm  out  of  the 
five  crop  years  1973  through  1977.  If  pea- 
nuta were  not  produced  on  the  farm  in  at 
leaat  three  years  during  auch  five-year 
period  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
change  In  operator,  leasee  who  la  an  opera- 
tor, or  irrigation  practlcea),  the  Secretary 
ahall  have  a  yield  appralaed  for  the  farm. 
The  appralaed  yield  shall  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
baais  of  yields  established  for  similar  farma 
that  are  located  In  the  area  of  the  farm  and 
on  which  peanuts  were  produced,  taking 
Into  consideration  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts, crop  rotation  practices,  soil  and  water, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(u)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  of  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  quota  peanuts  in  the  calendar 
year  tn  which  the  referendimi  is  held  to  de- 
termine whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  poundage  quotaa  with  re- 
spect to  the  crops  of  peanuts  produced  In 
the  four  calendar  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  referendum  la 
held,  except  that,  if  aa  many  aa  two-thlrda 
of  the  farmers  voting  In  any  referendum 
vote  In  favor  of  poundage  quotaa,  no  refer- 
endum shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  period.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
result  of  the  referendum  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  It  Is  held,  and  If 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting 
In  the  referendum  vote  against  quotaa,  the 
Secretary  also  shall  proclaim  that  poundage 
quotaa  will  not  be  in  effect  with  reapect  to 
the  crop  of  peanuts  produced  In  the  calen- 
dar year  immediately  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  referendum  Is  held. 

"(V)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949— 

"(I)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuta  produced  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  poundage  quota,  aa  de- 
termined In  subaectlon  (s)  of  this  section, 
that  are  eligible  for  domestic  edible  use  aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  that  are  mar- 
keted or  considered  marketed  from  a  farm, 
and  that  do  not  exceed  the  farm  poundage 
quota  of  such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(3)  'additional  peanuts'  meana,  for  any 
marketing  year  (A)  any  peanuta  that  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  has  t>een  established  and 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  marketlnga  of 


quota  peanuta  from  auch  farm  for  such 
year,  and  (B)  all  peanuts  marketed  from  a 
farm  for  which  no  farm  poundage  quota  haa 
been  eatabllahed  in  accordance  with  aubaec- 
tlon  (s)  of  this  section: 

"(3)  'cnjshing'  meana  the  proceaalng  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  proceaalng  of  pea- 
nuta by  cruahing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  meana  uae  for 
milling  to  produce  domeatic  food  peanuta 
(other  than  thoae  deacrlbed  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  thla  subsection)  and  seed  and  use  on  a 
farm,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  thla  definition  seeds  of  pea- 
nuta that  are  uaed  to  produce  peanuts  ex- 
luded  under  section  359(c)  of  this  Act,  are 
unique  strains,  and  are  not  commercially 
available.". 

SALS.  LX4ax.  oa  raAiiam  or  farm  romroAOS 

QUOTA 

Sk.  303.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  cropa  of  peanuta,  section  358a 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjviatment  Act  of  1938 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  owner,  or  the  operator  with  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  of  any  farm  for  which 
a  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  eatabllahed 
under  this  Act  may.  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions,  or  limitations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of 
such  poundage  quota  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  within  the  same  county 
for  transfer  to  such  farm.  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  farm  may  tranafer  all  or  any 
part  of  such  farm's  farm  poundage  quota  to 
any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
owner  or  operator  that  Is  In  the  same 
county  or  In  a  county  contiguous  to  such 
county  in  the  same  State  and  that  had  a 
farm  poundage  (luota  for  the  preceding 
year's  crop.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of 
any  State  for  which  the  poundage  quota  al- 
located to  the  State  was  leas  than  10.000 
tons  for  the  preceding  year's  crop,  all  or  any 
part  of  a  farm  poundage  quota  may  be 
transferred  by  sale  or  lease  or  otherwise 
from  a  farm  In  one  county  to  a  farm  In  an- 
other county  in  the  same  State. 

"(1)  Transfers  (Including  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  poundage  quotas  under 
thla  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

"(1)  no  tranafer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quotaa  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unleaa  the 
tranafer  la  agreed  to  by  the  llenhoidera; 

"(3)  no  tranafer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  ahall  be  permitted  If  the  county  com- 
mittee eatabllahed  under  section  8<b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  determines  that  the  receiving  farm  doea 
not  have  adequate  tillable  cropland  to 
produce  the  farm  poundage  quota: 

"(3)  no  tranafer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  there- 
of Is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  such  transfer  Is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  trans- 
fer complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  that 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.". 
MARjarnnc  PDiALnsa;  Diaposi'noif  or 

ADOmOIIAL  PBAHUra 

Sac.  304.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subaectlona  as  f  ollowr. 


"(mKl)  Tbe  marketing  of  any  peanuta  for 
domestic  edible  use  in  exceas  of  the  farm 
poundage  quoU  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanuta  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum  of 
the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for  the 
marketing  year  (August  1  through  July  31) 
In  which  such  marketing  occurs.  The  mar- 
keting of  any  additional  peanuts  from  a 
farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
unless  such  peanuta,  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Secretary,  are 
either  (A)  placed  under  loan  at  the  addition- 
al loan  rate  In  effect  for  such  peanuts  under 
section  108B  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers,  (B) 
marketed  through  an  area  marketing  aaao- 
ciatlon  designated  pursuant  to  section 
108B(3KA)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
or  (C)  marketed  under  contracta  between 
handlers  and  producers,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (q)  of  this  section. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  buys  or  otherwise  acquires  the  peanuta 
from  the  producer,  or  if  the  peanuts  are 
marketed  by  the  producer  through  an 
agent,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  auch 
agent,  and  such  person  or  agent  may  deduct 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If  the  person 
required  to  collect  the  penalty  fails  to  col- 
lect such  penalty,  such  person  and  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  Peanuta  produced  in 
a  calendar  year  in  which  farm  poundage 
quotaa  are  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to  such 
quotas  even  though  the  peanuts  are  market- 
ed prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins.  If  any  producer  falsely 
Identifies  or  faUs  to  certify  planted  acres  or 
falls  to  account  for  the  dist>osition  of  any 
peanuta  produced  on  auch  planted  acrea,  an 
amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the  farm's  aver- 
age yielcL  as  determined  under  section 
358(t)  of  this  Act,  times  the  planted  acres, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in 
violation  of  permissible  uses  of  quota  and 
additional  peanuts  and  the  penalty  in  re- 
spect thereof  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by 
the  producer. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  ahall  pre- 
scribe, the  county  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domeatic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
reduce  marketing  penalties  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  in  cases  in  which  such 
committees  determine  that  violations  that 
were  the  basis  of  the  penalties  were  unin- 
tentional or  without  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Errors  In  weight 
that  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  any  one  marketing 
document  shall  not  be  considered  marketing 
violations  except  In  cases  of  fraud  or  con- 
spiracy. 

"(n)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  from  consider- 
ation as  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds 
of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts 
excluded  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, are  unique  strains,  and  are  not  com- 
mercially available.  Additional  peanuts  shall 
not  be  retained  for  use  on  a  farm  and  shall 
not  be  marketed  for  domestic  edible  use, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (r)  of  this 
section.  Seed  for  planting  of  any  peanut 
acreage  in  the  United  States  shidl  be  ob- 


tained solely  from  quota  peanuts  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  for  domestic  edible 
uae. 

"(o)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
meatic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  In  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced for  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuta  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  140  per  centimi  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuta 
that  the  Secretary  determinea  are  in  exoeaa 
of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  pea- 
nuta that  could  reasonably  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  peanuts  that  could  reason- 
ably have  been  produced  from  the  peanuta 
so  acquired. 

"(pKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108B(3XA)  of  the  agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

"(3KA)  Supervision  of  the  handling  and 
disposal  of  additional  peanuts  contracted  by 
a  handler  shall  not  be  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  if  the  hunrfiing 
and  disposal  of  such  peanuts  is  conducted  in 
the  manner  prescribed  In  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  permit 
handlers  of  shelled  peanuts  to  export  pea- 
nuts classified  by  type,  without  physical  su- 
pervision under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, in  quantities  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)(i)  Sound  split  kernel  peanuts  in  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  pounds  of  such 
peanuts  purchased  by  tbe  handler  as  addi- 
tional peanuts. 

"(11)  Sound  mature  kernel  peanuts  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pounds  of  such  peanuts 
purchased  by  the  handler  as  additional  pea- 
nuts less  the  amount  of  sound  split  kernels 
purchased  by  the  handler. 

"(ill)  the  remaining  quantify  of  total 
kernel  content  purchased  by  the  handler  as 
additional  peanuts  and  not  crushed  domesti- 
cally. 

"(D)  Any  additional  peanuts  exported 
without  physical  supervlBion  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  tMuvgraph  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  on-board  bill  of  ladings  or  other 
appropriate  documentation  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  or  both.  Handler's 
obligations  to  export  peanuts  in  qiuuitities 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  a  reasonable  shrinkage  allowance 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  The  Sec- 
retary may  require  adequate  financial  quar- 
antees  as  well  as  evidence  of  adequate  facili- 
ties and  assets  in  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  obligation  of  the  handler  to  export 
peanuts  without  physical  supervision  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph.  If  a 
handler  should  suffer  a  loss  of  peanuts  as  a 
result  of  fire,  flood,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  handler,  the  por- 
tion Of  such  loss  allocated  to  contracted  ad- 
ditional peanuts  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  portion  of  the  handler's  total  purchases 
for  the  year  attributable  to  contracted  addi- 
tional peanuts  purchased  for  export  by  the 
handler  during  such  year. 

"(3)  Quota  and  additional  peanuts  of  like 
type  and  segregation  or  quality  may,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
commingled   and   exchanged   on   a  dollar 


value  basis  to  facilitate  warehoualng.  han- 
dling, and  marketing. 

"(4)  The  failure  by  a  handler  to  comply 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
governing  the  disposition  and  handling  of 
additional  peanuta  shall  subject  the  handler 
to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per 
centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  peanuta 
on  the  quantity  of  peanuta  involved  in  the 
violation.  The  amcnint  of  any  penalty  Im- 
posed on  a  handler  under  this  subsection 
that  resulted  from  the  failure  to  export  con- 
tracted additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (sKS)  of  this  section.  A  han- 
dler shall  not  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
failure  to  export  additional  peanuts  if  such 
peanuts  were  not  delivered  to  the  handler. 

"(5)  If  any  additional  peanuta  exported  by 
a  handler  ahould  reenter  the  United  States 
In  commercial  quantities  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  the  importer  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140 
per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  pea- 
nuts on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  involved  In 
the  reentry. 

"(q)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  tbe  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  association) 
for  approval  prior  to  August  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced.  Each  such  con- 
tract shall  contain  the  final  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  handler  for  the  peanuts  Involved  and 
a  specific  prohibition  against  the  disposition 
of  such  peanuts  for  domestic  edible  or  seed 
use. 

"(r)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Additional  peanuts  received  under  loan 
shall  be  offered  for  aale  for  domestic  edible 
uae  at  prices  not  less  than  thoae  required  to 
cover  aU  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to  such 
peanuta  for  such  Items  as  Inspection,  ware- 
housing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses, 
plus  (1)  not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for  during  the 
harvest  season  upon  delivery  by  and  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  producer,  (3)  not 
less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuta 
are  sold  after  delivery  by  the  producer  by 
not  later  than  December  31  of  the  market- 
ing year,  or  (3)  not  leas  than  107  per  c«ntum 
of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  ad- 
ditional peanuts  are  sold  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  marketing  year.  For  the  period 
from  the  date  additional  peanuts  are  deliv- 
ered for  loan  to  March  1  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  year  in  which  such  addi- 
tional peanuts  were  harvested,  the  area 
marketing  aaaodatlon  designated  pursuant 
to  section  I08B(3KA)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole  authority  to 
accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when  the  sales 
price  as  determined  under  this  section 
equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  sell  its  stock  of  additional  peanuts, 
except  that  the  area  marketing  association 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
agree  to  modify  the  authority  granted  by 
this  sentence  to  facilitate  the  orderly  mar 
ketlng  of  additional  peanuta. 

"(sKl)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  In 
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this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the 
rate  ot  interest  that  was  ciiarged  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  such  penal- 
ty became  due. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreace  harvested  for  nuts  is 
one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who  share 
in  the  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm  do 
not  share  in  the  peanuts  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(3)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  other  than  a  penalty 
on  an  Importer  under  subsection  (pHS),  is 
paid,  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  penalty  is  Incurred,  and 
on  any  subsequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject 
to  farm  poundage  quotas  In  which  the 
person  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty 
has  an  interest,  shall  be  tn  eflect  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  by  regulations 
may  prescribe.  The  facts  constituting  the 
basis  for  determining  the  liability  for  or 
amoimt  of  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  when  offidaUy  determined  in  con- 
formity with  the  applicable  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by 
any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  from  reviewing  any  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  whether  such  determination  was 
made  in  conformity  with  the  applicable  law 
and  regulations.  All  penalties  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  for  all  purposes  be  consid- 
ered civil  penalties. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (pK4)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  amount  of  any  penalty 
assessed  against  handlers  under  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  violation 
upon  which  the  penalty  Is  based  was  minor 
or  inadvertent,  and  that  the  reduction  of 
the  penalty  will  not  impair  the  operation  of 
the  peanut  program.". 

pmica  STjrroKT  psogkaii 

Skc.    305.    Effective    only    for    the    19M 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  108A  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"PRics  sin'PoaT  pok  isss  through  isss 
caops  OP  psAinrrs 

"Sk.  108B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  and  other  operations  on  quota 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  19M  through  1989 
crops.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1988  crop  of  quota  peanuts 
shaU  be  the  same  as  the  national  average 
support  rate  established  for  the  1985  crop  of 
quota  peanuts  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  by 
the  percentage  of  any  Increase  In  the  prices 
paid  by  producers  for  commodltes  and  serv- 
ices. Interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wages  rates 
during  calendar  years  1981  through  1985  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  each  of  the 
1987  through  1989  crops  of  quota  peanuts 
shall  be  the  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  increase,  during  the  calendar  year 


immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  the  crop  for  which  a  level  of  support  Is 
being  determined,  in  the  national  average 
coat  of  production,  excluding  any  change  In 
the  cost  of  land,  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  any  such  crop  exceed  by  more  than 
6  per  centum  the  national  average  quota 
support  rate  for  the  preceding  crop.  The 
levels  of  support  so  announced  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  deductions  for  inspection, 
handling,  or  storage:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  make  adjustments  for  loca- 
tion of  peanuts  and  such  other  factors  as 
are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this  act. 
The  Secretary  shaU  announce  the  level  of 
support  for  quota  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  IS  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  the  level 
of  support  is  being  determined. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1988  through  1989 
crops  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  finds 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  the  level 
of  support  is  being  determined. 

"(3KA)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  In  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  in  7 
CFR  1448.60  (1985  ed.))  to  a  designated  area 
marketing  association  of  peanut  producers 
that  Is  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  Is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activities. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  warehouse 
storage  loans  available  to  any  cooperative 
that  is  engaged  In  operations  or  activities 
concerning  peanuts  other  than  those  oper- 
ations and  activities  specified  in  this  section 
and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  Such  area  marketing  asso- 
ciations shall  be  used  In  administrative  and 
supervisory  activities  relating  to  price  sup- 
port and  marketing  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938.  Loans  made  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  price 
support  value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as 
the  area  marketing  association  reasonably 
may  incur  In  carrying  out  its  responsibll- 
tties.  operations,  and  activities  under  this 
section  and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  aasodatlon  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  area  and  segregation  for  quota  peanuts 
handled  under  loan,  for  additional  peanuts 
placed  under  loan,  and  for  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  without  a  contract  between  a 
handler  and  a  producer  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 359<q)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  except  that  separate  pools  shall 
be  established  for  Valencia  peanuts  pro- 
duced in  New  Mexico.  Bright  hull  and  dark 
hull  Valencia  peanuts  produced  in  the 
Southwest  area  shall  be  considered  as  dif- 
ferent types  for  the  punxjse  of  establishing 
pools  under  this  section.  Net  gains  on  pea- 


nuts in  each  pool,  unless  otherwise  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  distributed 
only  to  producers  who  placed  peanuts  in  the 
pool  and  shall  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in  the 
pool  by  each  producer.  Net  gains  for  pea- 
nuts in  each  pool  shall  consist  of  (i)  for 
quota  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above 
the  loan  indebtedness  and  other  costs  or 
losses  incurred  on  peanuts  placed  in  such 
pool  plus  an  amount  from  the  pool  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains 
from  the  sale  for  domestic  food  ond  related 
uses  of  additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for 
additional  peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  dis- 
position of  all  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  quota 
peanuts  and  (11)  for  additional  peanuts,  the 
net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan  indebted- 
ness and  other  costs  or  losses  incurred  on 
peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset 
any  loss  on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as 
provided  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sentence.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  ad- 
ditional peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  produc- 
er shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed 
under  loan  by  the  producer.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the 
proceeds  due  any  producer  from  any  pool 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  loss 
that  is  incurred  with  respect  to  peanuts 
transferred  from  an  additional  loan  pool  to 
a  quota  loan  pool  under  the  provisions  of 
section  358<s)  (8)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  In  addition,  losses  in  area 
quota  pools,  other  than  losses  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  transfers  from  additional  loan 
pools  to  quota  loan  pools  under  section 
358(sK8)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  shall  be  offset  by  gains  or  prof- 
its from  pools  in  other  production  areas  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  any  crop  of  pea- 
nuts with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  producers,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3S8(u)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1038.". 

KKPOKTS  AKo  aacouM 

Sk.  30«.  Elffectlve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  373a(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  "all  brokers  and 
dealers  in  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farm- 
ers engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts,". 

SU8PBI8IOR  OP  CnTAm  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROVISIOHS 

Sk.  307.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1988  through  1989  crops  of  peanuts. 

TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS 

ADVAJICB  PATMSim 

Sk.  301.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  107D  as  added  by  section  301  of 
this  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"AOVAJId  PATMXHTS 

"Sk.  107E.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  establishes 
an  acreage  limitation  program  for  any  of 
the  1988  through  1989  crops  of  upland 
cotton  under  section  103(hX9)  and  deter- 
mines that  deficiency  payments  will  likely 
be  made  for  such  crop  of  upland  cotton,  the 
Secretary  may  make  available  advance  defi- 


ciency payments  to  producers  who  agree  to 
particit>ate  In  such  program. 

"(b)  Advance  deficiency  payments  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  to  the  producer 
under  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  producer  files  a  notice  of  intention 
to  participate  In  such  program. 

"(2)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  tn  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  encour- 
age adequate  particitiation  in  such  program, 
except  that  such  amount  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  (A)  the 
estimated  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  (B)  the  farm  program  pajrment  yield 
for  the  crop,  by  (C)  50  per  centum  of  the 
projected  payment  rate,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  deficiency 
payment  payable  to  a  producer  for  a  crop, 
as  finally  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  103(hX3)  Is  less  than  the 
amount  paid  to  the  producer  as  an  advance 
deficiency  payment  for  the  crop  under  this 
section,  the  producer  shall  refund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  advanced  and  the  amount  finally 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  payable 
to  the  producer  as  a  deficiency  pajmient  for 
the  crop  concerned. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under 
section  l03(hK3)  that  deficiency  payments 
will  not  be  made  available  to  producers  on  a 
crop  with  respect  to  which  advance  deficien- 
cy payments  already  have  been  made  under 
this  section,  the  producers  who  received 
such  advance  payments  shall  refund  such 
payments. 

"(6)  Any  refund  required  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  shall  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  with  respect  to 
which  such  payments  were  made. 

"(6)  If  a  producer  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  under  the  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  involved  after  obtain- 
ing an  advance  deficiency  payment  under 
this  section,  the  producer  shall  repay  imme- 
diately the  amount  of  the  advance,  plus  in- 
terest thereon  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  cany  out  the 
program  authorised  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provisions  of  law.". 

MORMAIXT  PLUfTRD  ACRXAQS  AlfD  TAROR 
PRICKS 

Sk.  303.  Section  1001  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1985"  in  each  place  that  It  appears  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

RORMALSUPPLT 

Sk.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  supply  of  upland  cotton 
for  the  marketing  year  for  any  of  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton  is  not 
likely  to  be  excessive  and  that  program 
measures  to  reduce  or  control  the  planted 
acreage  of  the  crop  are  not  necessary,  such 
a  decision  shall  constitute  a  determination 
that  the  total  supply  of  the  conunodlty  does 
not  exceed  the  normal  supply  and  no  deter- 
mination to  the  contrary  shall  be  made  by 


the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  commod- 
ity for  such  marketing  year. 

APPUCATIOR  OP  TBUfS  HT  THX  AGRICtTLTURAL 
ACT  OP  1S4S 

Sk.  304.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  sec- 
tion 408(k)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RXPIRSIICIS  TO  TRRMS  MASS  APPUCABLS  TO 
tJPlAJIT)  COTTOH 

"(k)  References  made  in  sections  403,  403. 
408.  407,  and  416  to  the  terms  'support 
price',  'level  of  support',  and  'level  of  price 
support'  shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well 
to  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  upland 
cotton  under  this  Act:  and  references  made 
to  the  terms  'price  support',  'price  support 
operations',  and  'price  support  program'  in 
such  sections  and  In  section  401(a)  shall  be 
considered  as  applying  as  well  to  the  loan 
and  purchase  operations  for  upland  cotton 
under  this  Act". 

PATMXirT  UmTATIOHS  POR  UPLAMD  COTTOH 

Sk.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  pajmients  (exclud- 
ing disaster  payments)  that  a  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or  more  of 
the  annual  programs  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  upland  cotton 
and  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  for  each  of  the  1986  through 
1989  crops. 

(3)  The  total  amount  of  disaster  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  annual  program  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for 
upland  cotton  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for 
each  of  the  1088  through  1989  crops. 

(3)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shaU  not  include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agricvilture  to 
represent  compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment (excluding  land  diversion  payments) 
or  puUle  access  for  recreation. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  any  acreage  requirement  estab- 
lished under  a  set-aside  or  acreage  limita- 
tion program  for  the  farm  or  farms  on 
which  such  person  will  be  sharing  in  pay- 
ments earned  under  such  program  shall  be 
adjusted  to  such  extent  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  detennlnes  wUl  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  reduction. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitation:  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  of  this  section  that  limit  pay- 
ments to  any  person  shall  not  be  appU^ble 
to  lands  owned  by  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such 
lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  fur- 
therance of  a  public  function,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  The  rules  for  determining 
whether  corporations  and  their  stockhold- 
ers may  be  considered  as  separate  persons 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  on  December  18, 
1970,  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

MULTIPLZ  COmf  ODITT  PUUITIIiaa 

Sic.  308.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  If  a  producer  on  a  farm  has 
historically  produced  crops  of  two  commod- 
ities on  the  same  land  In  the  same  year,  and 


if  the  producer  has  diverted  an  acreage  on 
the  farm  from  the  production  of  one  of  such 
commodities  In  any  year  under  an  acreage 
reduction  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  such  producer  to  plant  a  second  crop 
of  the  other  commodity  for  harvest  in  such 
year  on  the  acreage  diverted  from  pnxluc- 
tion  on  the  farm  under  such  program. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  hlnuelf  and 
Mr.  Ddttoit): 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  reUeve  Alabama 
Christian  CoUege  of  the  liability  to 
pay  certain  sums  owed  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

RXU^  OP  ALABAMA  CHRISTTAlf  OOLLSOI 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Senator  Ddtton  and  I  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress,  S.  2528.  a  bill  to 
relieve  Alabama  Christian  College  in 
Montgomery,  AL,  of  the  liability  to 
pay  certain  sums  owed  to  the  UJS. 
Government.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
did  not  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  a  vote. 

Today,  I  am  joined  again  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Jerz- 
MiAB  Dertok  in  reintroducing  this  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  Alat>ama  Chris- 
tian College  in  order  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion which  occurred  through  no  fault 
of  the  school. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  not  a  request  for  current 
funds  for  Alabama  Christian  College 
and  will  In  no  way  impact  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  because  the  fimds 
were  aUocated  to  Alabama  Christian 
College  from  previous  budgetary  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  explain 
the  problem  regarding  these  student 
aid  funds  which  were  awarded  to  Ala- 
bama Christian  College. 

During  academic  years  1981-82  and 
1982-83,  several  student  aid  grants 
were  awarded  to  Junior-  and  senior- 
year  students  at  Alabama  Christian 
College  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  These  funds 
were  allocated  to  the  school  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  the  as- 
stmiption  of  eligibility  and  were  ac- 
cepted by  Alabama  Christian  College 
in  good  faith.  Alabama  Christian  Col- 
lege was  fully  accredited  as  a  junior 
college  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

However,  during  the  transition 
period  from  Junior  to  senior  college 
status,  certain  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  forms  required  by  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
were  not  received  by  the  Department 
of  Education  from  the  schooL  The 
forms  in  question  pertain  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  schools  to  participate  in  the 
student  assistance  program  such  as 
Pell  grants,  secondary  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  and  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  Since  these 
papers  were  not  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  dociiment 
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eligibility,  the  Etepartment  of  Educa- 
tion advised  officials  of  Alabama 
Christian  College  that  the  Junior-  and 
senior-year  students  were  ineligible  to 
receive  such  aid  for  the  academic 
years  1981-82  and  1982-83.  However, 
officials  of  Alabama  Christian  College 
were  not  advised  that  their  Junior  and 
senior  students  were  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive the  Federal  financial  assistance 
until  June  16.  1982.  By  this  time,  the 
college  officials  had  already  awarded 
the  grants  to  their  students  assuming 
they  were  authorized  to  do  so  inas- 
much as  the  funds  had  been  requested 
and  drawn  from  the  school's  Federal 
cash  account. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  students  were  not  deter- 
mined to  be  ineligible  until  after  they 
had  completed  the  courses  and  the 
money  had  been  extended. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Alabama  Christian  College 
mutually  admit  to  the  omission  of  fol- 
lowthrough  and  misplaced  eliglbQlty 
documents  and  agree  that  the  mis- 
placed documents  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  denial  of  eligibUlty  to  Junior 
and  senior  students  at  Alabama  Chris- 
tian College.  Officials  of  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Education  graciously  went 
back  as  far  as  the  regulations  will 
allow  and  extended  eligibility  to  Ala- 
bama Christian  College  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Program,  but  were  unable  to  provide 
wide  discretion  of  latitude  In  establish- 
ing institutional  eligibility  retroactive- 
ly for  academic  years  1981-42  and 
1982-83. 

Alabama  Christian  College  has  now 
been  fully  accredited  as  a  4-year  insti- 
tution and  has  been  cleared  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Education  to  participate 
in  the  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Programs.  However,  due  to  eligibility 
questions  which  were  raised  back  in 
1982,  the  Department  of  Education  is 
asking  Alabama  Christian  College  to 
repay  funds  given  to  its  students 
under  the  Pell  Orant  Program,  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program,  national 
direct  student  loans,  federally  Insured 
student  loans,  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  Program. 
The  amount  of  this  debt  is  $162,284.67 
plus  assessed  interest. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  would  simply  relieve  Alabama 
Christian  College  of  the  liability  to 
refund  this  money  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Alabama  Christian  College  has  ren- 
dered an  outstanding  contribution  to 
higher  education  in  Alabama.  As  a  pri- 
vate institution,  the  school  has  been 
required  to  raise  funds  every  year, 
above  and  beyond  what  tuition  and 
fees  generated  in  order  to  build  Its  ex- 
cellent and  commendable  record.  Ala- 
bama Christian  College  is  dedicated  to 
the  highest  standards  of  academic  ex- 
cellence and  integrity.  Certainly,  this 
institution  Is  to  be  commended  and  as- 


sisted In  every  way  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  it  has  done.  Therefore.  I  am 
asking  that  Alabama  Christian  College 
be  relieved  of  the  imposed  liability  to 
repay  the  U.S.  Government  for  funds 
which  were  Inadvertently  provided  its 
Junior  and  senior  students  for  the  aca- 
demic years  1981-82  and  1982-83.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the  only 
avenue  of  relief  for  this  outstanding 
Christian  college.  I  urge  the  entire 
Congress  to  act  quickly  on  this  meas- 
ure In  order  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  was  created  by  an  administra- 
tive misunderstanding. 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  once  again  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama 
in  introducing  legislation  to  forgive 
Alabama  Christian  College  from  re- 
payment of  sums  that  it  In  good  faith 
awarded  to  Juniors  and  seniors 
through  the  three  major  student-aid 
programs. 

Alabama  Christian  College  was 
founded  in  1942.  It  was  accredited  as  a 
Junior  college  in  1971.  In  1981.  the  col- 
lege moved  to  become  a  senior  college 
by  accepting  its  first  Junior  class.  It 
graduated  its  first  senior  class  in  May 
1983. 

A  misunderstanding  arose  when  the 
Department  of  Education  did  not  re- 
ceive notice  of  the  establishment  of 
the  4-year  baccalaureate  program  at 
Alabama  Christian  College.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  college  had 
awarded  Pell  grant,  national  direct 
student  loans,  and  federally  Insured 
loans  to  Juniors  and  seniors  who  en- 
tered the  4-year  program.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  notification,  the  Depart- 
ment ruled  that  it  had  no  authority  to 
determine  retroactively  the  schools 
eligibility  for  those  programs. 

Alabama  Christian  College  Is  being 
held  liable  for  $162,284.67,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  a  fully  accredited  4- 
year  institution.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  on  the  bill  to 
avoid  the  injustice  that  will  ensure  if 
that  fine  institution  is  forced  to  repay 
a  large  amount  because  of  an  adminis- 
trative misunderstanding.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Oolowatxr): 
S.  1038.  A  bill  to  promote  the  diversi- 
ty and  quality  of  radio  and  television 
programming  by  repealing  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  and  certain  other  pro- 
gram restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

nxKDOu  or  cxpkxssioh  act 
•  B4r.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  repeal  the  content 
doctrines  imposed  on  the  electronic 
media  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  and  subsequent  amendments. 
These  regxilations  allow  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  through 
the  so-called  Fairness  Doctrine,  and 
the  Equal  Opportunities,  Reasonable 


Access,  and  Lowest  Unit  Charge  rules 
to  Influence  news  and  editorial  policy 
of  broadcasters. 

When  I  originally  introduced  this 
bill  In  1983,  I  said  the  fight  for  its  pas- 
sage would  not  be  an  easy  one.  I  said  it 
might  well  take  5  to  10  years.  But  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes,  I  will  contin- 
ue to  press  the  fight  for  our  Founders' 
dream  of  a  free  marketplace  of  ideas. 
Expression  cannot  be  free  when  the 
government  assumes  for  itself,  or  is 
granted,  the  power  to  regulate  it, 
whether  such  power  is  wielded  in  the 
name  of  technological  necessity,  or  for 
any  other  reason.  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son's free  marketplace  of  ideas  re- 
quires that  we  end  regulation  of 
broadcast  expression. 

Our  Founders  felt  so  keenly  about 
freedom  of  expression  that  they  ex- 
tended It  to  all  means  of  communica- 
tion known  at  the  time  they  adopted 
the  first  amendment  in  1791— speech 
and  press.  We  need  not  doubt,  howev- 
er, that  had  there  been  other  means  of 
expression  known  at  the  time,  they 
too  would  have  received  equal  protec- 
tion. 

Our  Founders  added  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  when 
there  were  only  8  daily  and  26  weekly 
newspapers.  They  were  not  concerned 
with  scarcity.  They  were  concerned 
with  the  injustices  we  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  Crown  which  had 
limited  our  rights  of  free  expression. 
The  press,  whether  good  or  bad,  had 
to  be  free  If  it  was  to  operate  as  an  ef- 
fective check  on  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment. To  place  limits  on  free  expres- 
sion of  the  electronic  press  not  only 
violates  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Founders,  it  courts  tyranny. 

About  200  years  ago,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son wrote: 

I  un  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes 
in  laws  and  constitutions.  But  laws  and  in- 
stitutions must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
progreas  of  the  human  mind  *  *  *  as  new 
discoveries  are  made  (and)  *  *  *  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must 
advance  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Such  a  time  for  change  is  upon  us. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Expression  Act  in  October 
1983,  there  have  been  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant developments  which  give 
strength  to  the  arguments  supporting 
repeal  of  the  FCC's  content  restric- 
tions. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  two 
carefully  worded  footnotes  to  its  FCC 
against  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
California  decision,  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  reexamine  the  validity  of  the 
scarcity  rationale  which  underlies  all 
of  the  FCC's  content  controls,  and  a 
readiness  to  reinvestigate  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  Fairness  Doctrine  has  a 
"chilling  effect"  on  protected  rights  of 
free  expression.  On  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  content  restrictions,  the 
Court  stated: 

As  we  recognized  In  Red  Lion  •  •  *  were  It 
shown  by  the  Commission  that  the  Faimeaa 


Doctrine  "has  the  effect  of  reducing  rather 
than  enhancing"  speech,  we  would  be  forced 
to  reconsider  the  constitutional  basis  of  our 
decision  in  that  case. 

The  Invitation  to  overrule  Red  Lion 
has  been  Issued,  and  the  ushering  in  of 
a  new  era  of  free  expression  is  not  far 
away.  When  the  Court  decides  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
regulating  the  content  of  electronic 
communications,  it  no  doubt  will  take 
Judicial  notice  of  two  other  significant 
events  I  alluded  to  earlier. 

In  January  and  February  1984,  the 
Commerce  Committee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  which  elicited  testimony 
from  broadcasters,  cable  companies, 
public  Interest  groups,  labor  unions, 
telecommunications  experts,  trade  as- 
sociations, constitutional  scholars,  and 
others  regarding  the  efficacy,  validity, 
and  constitutionality  of  the  FCC's  con- 
tent controls.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  testimony  of  the  small,  local 
broadcasters  who  referred  to  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  as  the  "Peamess  Doc- 
trine" because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  used  to  harass  and  Intimidate 
them.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  testimony  of  the  telecom- 
munications experts  who  emphasized 
that  there  are  effectively  no  techno- 
logical limitations  on  the  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectnun. 

Subsequent  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  initiated  an  in- 
quiry Into  the  general  Fairness  Doc- 
trine obligations  of  broadcasters.  The 
Commission  received  volumes  of  evi- 
dence and  also  held  2  days  of  en  banc 
hearings  which  provided  a  forum  for 
communications  experts  to  express 
their  views.  The  Conmiission  has  al- 
ready recommended  to  Congress  that 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  be  repealed,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  inquiry  will  add 
strength  and  support  to  that  recom- 
mendation. Furthermore,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  licensee  of  a 
television  station  in  Syracuse,  NY, 
cited  for  violating  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine because  of  a  series  of  issue  adver- 
tisements run  on  behalf  of  the  Energy 
Association  of  New  York,  fUed  formal 
papers  with  the  Commission  recently 
whl6h  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  the  doctrine. 

Clearly,  the  evidence  elicited  at  the 
Commerce  Committee  hetwings  and 
the  evidence  and  findings  set  forth  In 
the  Commission's  Notice  of  Inquiry 
help  provide  the  documented  proof 
that  the  Supreme  Court  requested  in 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  case: 
The  Fairness  Doctrine  discourages 
debate  on  public  issues;  it  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional abridgement  of  free  speech 
and  repeal  is  merited  for  that  reason 
alone.  In  carrying  the  banner  for  free 
expression,  the  Syracuse  television  sta- 
tion may  help  free  all  broadcasters 
from  the  shackles  of  second-class  citi- 
zenship by  laying  the  legal  ground- 
work for  repeal. 


This  cause  is  a  Just  one.  No  matter 
what  attacks  are  made  on  the  press, 
the  print  and  electronic  media  stand 
as  the  only  effective  check  against  the 
abuses  of  government.  That's  why  it  is 
time  we  returned  to  the  vision  of  the 
Founders,  not  only  to  insure  better 
services  and  more  information  for  con- 
sumers, but  to  guarantee  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  issues  and  a  revitalization  of 
our  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1038 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Freedom  of  Ex- 
pression Act  of  1985". 

PUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
extend  to  the  electronic  media  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

AXEIfDiaERTS  TO  THK  COMinnnCATIOHS  ACT  OF 

1934 
Sk.  3.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  312(a),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  '"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5): 

(B)  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period: 
and 

(C)  striking  paragraph  (7); 

(2)  by  repealing  section  315;  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  326  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'8k.  326.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  the  power 
to— 

"(1)  censor  any  communication;  or 

"(2)  promulgate  any  regulation  or  fix  any 
condition  which  shall  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  speech.  Including  any  require- 
ment of  an  opportunity  to  be  afforded  for 
the  presentation  of  any  view  on  an  issue.". 

Sk.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  any  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  under  the 
Communication  Act  of  1934  (47  U.8.C.  151 
et  seq.)  with  respect  to  the  broadcasting  of 
obscene.  Indecent,  or  profane  language,  or 
to  preclude  the  Commission  from  exercising 
any  such  authority.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1039.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Ocean 
Inceneration  Research  Act  of  1985";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlis. 

OCtUX  ntCIIfZILATION  RXSBABCR  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
decades  we  have  allowed  chemical 
companies  to  dump  incalculable  quan- 
tities of  toxic  wastes  across  America. 

We  never  asked  the  questions  we  are 
asking  today. 

The  result  of  our  neglect  has  been 
contaminated  drinking  water  and  poi- 
soned land  In  thousands  of  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  our  country. 

We're  now  trying  to  clean  up  these 
dumps  and  prevent  new  ones  from 


doing  any  more  damage  to  our  commu- 
nities. But  for  those  who  have  been 
poisoned,  our  questions  about  toxics 
came  too  late. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  prevent 
possible  tragedy  before  it's  too  late. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  the 
necessary  questions  about  health  and 
safety  before  we  rush  to  begin  burning 
liquid  hazardous  waste  In  the  ocean. 

Despite  the  many  mysteries  about 
the  effects  of  incinerating  poisonous 
chemicals  at  sea.  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  proposed  regula- 
tions to  m9ve  ahead  with  ocean  incen- 
eration—even  before  EPA's  own  incin- 
eration study  was  complete. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  wlU  compel  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  look  before  It 
leaps  into  this  potentially  dangerous 
endeavor. 

EIPA's  own  Science  Advisory  Board  is 
warning  that  there  are  numerous  sci- 
entific and  technical  uncertainties 
about  ocean  incineration.  In  a  newly 
released  April  1985  report  on  inciner- 
ation of  hazardous  waste,  the  Science 
Advisory  Board  concludes  that  "the 
existing  base  of  information  is  insuffi- 
cient to  make  a  definitive  statement 
about  its  environmental  impacts." 
Throughout  the  report,  the  Board  rec- 
ommends additional  studies. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  echoes  this  advice.  The  bill, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congresswoman  Boxer,  calls 
for  a  moratorium  on  ocean  inciner- 
ation until  the  potential  dangers  to 
the  environment  are  studied,  and  the 
mysteries  about  its  impact  on  our 
health  are  cleared  up.  The  bill  directs 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress  and  to  the  EPA  on  the  po- 
tential dangers  to  the  environment  of 
ocean  incineration.  It  also  directs  "EPA. 
to  issue  its  final  regulations  on  ocean 
incineration  based  on  the  OTA's  find- 
ings. The  OTA  would  have  3  years  to 
complete  its  study,  during  which  time, 
permits  for  ocean  incineration  would 
not  be  issued. 

I  am  aware  that  OTA  Is  currently 
engaged  in  a  2-year  study  of  ocean 
dumping,  due  to  be  completed  in  mid- 
1986,  which  covers  aspects  of  ocean  in- 
cineration. 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  is  con- 
cern that  OTA  may  not  be  the  appro- 
priate agency  to  conduct  such  a  com- 
prehensive study  as  I  am  proposing.  I 
would  be  happy  to  deal  with  these 
questions  in  congressional  hearings. 

But  I  am  unwaivering  in  my  inten- 
tion to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
we  get  to  the  bottom  of  some  funda- 
mental questions  before  EPA  rushes  to 
begin  ocean  incineration  of  liquid 
toxic  waste. 

We  must  know  what  will  be  rising 
from  the  smoke  stacks  off  our  shores. 
The  Science  Advisory  Board  tells  us 
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that  EPA '8  eminloiu  monitorins  pro- 
granu  are  inadequate. 

We  must  know— will  incineration 
completely  destroy  the  poisons?  Will  it 
leave  some  behind?  Or  will  combustion 
produce  new  poisons? 

We  must  know— If  a  liquid  waste 
spiU  happens  at  sea  can  it  be  cleaned 
up? 

Right  now  we  don't  have  a  sure  way 
to  clean  up  potential  spills  of  liquid 
toxic  waste  in  the  ocean,  and  EPA's 
proposed  regulations  do  not  adequate- 
ly address  the  problem. 

And  we  must  know— ho«  do  these 
risks  of  ocean  incineration  compare  to 
other  methods  of  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal? 

We  don't  know. 

That's  the  point.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  critical  if  we  are  to 
avoid  yet  another  environmental  ca- 
tastrophe. 

With  additional  research,  ocean  in- 
cineration may  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
part  of  our  Nation's  program  to  dis- 
pose of  hazardous  chemicals. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  coping  with 
toxics  on  land  through  storage  facili- 
ties, surface  Impoundments,  and  newer 
treatment  technologies.  We  shouldn't 
bum  poison  In  the  ocean  if  we  don't 
know  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&  1039 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 104  of  MATtne  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973  (33  U.S.C.  1414) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(JKl)  Except  for  such  research  bums  as 
the  Office  of  Technology  Asaeaament  may 
determine  to  be  necessary,  the  Administra- 
tor may  net  Issue  a  permit  under  this  title 
that  authorizes  the  incineration  at  sea  of 
hazardous  waste  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  and  before— 

"(A)  the  report  required  under  paragraph 
(2).  and  the  plan  required  under  paragraph 
(3).  are  submitted  to  the  Congress;  and 

"(B)  the  Administrator,  after  taking  into 
account  the  Information  and  data  resulting 
from  the  report  and  plan  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A) — 

"(I)  Issues  final  regulations  regarding  the 
Issuance  of  permits  authorizing  the  at  sea 
incineration  of  hazardous  waste:  and 

"(11)  submits  to  Congress  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  that  will  ensure  that  op- 
erators and  owners  of  Incineration  vessels, 
as  well  as  manufacturers,  users,  and  dispos- 
ers of  chemicals  proposed  for  Incineration 
at  sea,  wUl  be  fully  liable  and  able  to  pay 
tar- 

"(I)  any  damage  caused  by  the  accidental 
or  intentional  release  of  those  chemicals  or 
their  by-products  into  the  environment;  and 

"(ID  the  cost  of  any  clean-up  effort  under- 
taken by  any  public  or  private  entity. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  contract 
with  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
for  the  preparation  by  It,  not  later  than  the 


third  anniversary  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  of  a  hazardous  waste  reduc- 
tion and  management  feasibility  report 
which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  a  complete  descriptive  survey  of  haz- 
ardous waste  streams,  including  types  and 
volumes  of  waste  generated  and  geographi- 
cal distribution  by  waste  types; 

"(B)  a  complete  descriptive  survey,  and 
comparison,  of  the  kinds  and  capacity  of 
tradltlonally-uaed  land  and  sea-based  haz- 
ardous waste  storage,  treatment,  and  dispos- 
al technologies; 

"(C)  a  complete  descriptive  survey  of  the 
kinds  and  capacity  of  alternative,  existing, 
and  developing  land-based  technologies  (In- 
cluding physical,  chemical  and  biological 
treatment  technologies)  and  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  these  technologies  and  their 
environmental  and  human  health  Impacts; 

"(D)  a  complete  descriptive  survey  of  ex- 
isting and  developing  hazardous  waste  re- 
duction technologies  for  specific  waste 
types; 

"(E)  an  assessment  of  releases  Into  the  en- 
vironment of  wastes  and  waste-derived  ma- 
terials from  all  phases  of  each  waste  man- 
agement process; 

"(P)  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
Impact  of  at  sea  Incineration  on  human 
health  and  the  marine  environment,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to— 

"(I)  the  assimilative  capacity  of  waters  In 
the  vicinity  of  prospective  Incineration  biuT) 
sites. 

"(11)  the  Identification  and  quantification 
of  chemicals  released  into  the  environment. 
Including  their  physical  form  and  character- 
IsUcs, 

"(ill)  the  determination  of  actual  emis- 
sions and  effluents  of  an  incinerator  into 
the  environment,  assessing  the  total  mass 
loadings  to  the  environment  under  all  condi- 
tions of  incineration. 

"(lv>  validation  on  sampling  and  anidytlcal 
methodologies  for  measurements  of  emis- 
sions from  hazardous  waste  Incinerators.  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  appropriate 
standards  of  combustion  and  destruction  ef- 
ficiency, the  efficacy  of  the  PrinclpsJ  Or- 
ganic Hazardous  ConstltuenU  (POHC>— 
Index  of  Inclnerabillty  and  effective  moni- 
toring systems. 

"(V)  the  blotoxldty  of  representative  emis- 
sions and  effluents  from  Incinerators,  In- 
cluding bloassays  on  collected  and  concen- 
trated stack  emissions, 

"(vi)  the  movement  of  chemical  emissions 
from  Incineration  through  the  environment. 
Incorporating  an  analysis  of  the  role  of 
micro-layers,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
exposure  durations  and  concentrations  and 
effects  of  behavior  of  exposed  organisms 
with  particular  attention  to  the  role  of  food 
webs, 

"(vii)  the  long-term  effect  of  such  inciner- 
ation emissions  on  air,  water,  and  biota  In 
the  marine  environment. 

"(vlli)  the  efficiency  of  land  versus  sea- 
based  incinerators  Inllght  of  eratic  ship 
movement  due  to  marine  conditions  and 
other  variables,  and 

"(Ix)  worst  case  analyses  of  catastrophic 
spillage  of  the  full  spectrum  of  compounds 
likely  to  be  Jettisoned  from  a  full  ship  rup- 
ture in  the  open  ocean  or  in  a  bay  area,  con- 
sidering the  probability  of  a  spill,  the  move- 
ment, dispersion,  and  degradation  of  the 
spilled  material,  the  impacts  on  biological 
species,  and  the  effects  on  beaches,  air  and 
sediments,  using  theroetically  possible  worst 
case  conditions: 

"(O)  epidemiological  studies  on  the  effect 
of  such  incineration  emissions  on  human 
health;  and 


"(H)  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
transportation  Impacts  for  the  land  or  barge 
transport  of  the  hasardous  wastes  to  the 
loading  site  for  ocean  incineration,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  health  and  safety  risks, 

"(11)  Identification  and  designation  of 
safest  routes  and  modes  of  transport, 

"(ill)  adequacy  of  available  transport  con- 
tainers and  vehicles, 

"(Iv)  accident  probabilities, 

"(V)  adequacy  of  emergency  response  ca- 
pablliUes.  and 

"(vl)  adequacy  of  Information  available  to 
public  officials  on  contents  of  hazardous 
waste  shipping  (xintalners.  routing  of  ship- 
ments, and  recommended  emergency  re- 
sponse procedures. 

"OX A)  The  AdmliUstrator  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  3 
years  after  receiving  the  report  required 
under  paragraph  (3),  a  hazardous  waste  re- 
duction and  management  plan  which  shall 
Include  recommendations,  formulated  after 
taking  Into  account  the  comments  of  envi- 
ronmental and  Industry  representatives 
for— 

"(i)  a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce,  recy- 
cle, reuse,  treat,  and  destroy  hazardous 
waste  In  an  environmentally  sound  manner, 

"(11)  coordinating  consultation  and  action 
among  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  re- 
garding major  spills  of  hazardous  waste  In 
port,  in  transit,  and  during  Incineration  at 
sea;  and 

"(ill)  legislation  that  will  provide  incen- 
tives to  encourage  and  promote  the  expedi- 
tious development  of  environmentally  sound 
hazardous  waste  reduction  technologies  and 
environmentally  sound  treatment  technol- 
ogies. 

"(HMD  The  Administrator  shall- 

"(I)  before  commencing  preparation  of 
the  plan  required  under  this  paragraph, 
hold  public  hearing  on.  and  invite  written 
public  comment  regarding,  areas  of  public 
concern  to  be  addressed  in  the  plan; 

"(II)  before  preparing  the  final  version  of 
the  plan,  make  a  preliminary  draft  of  the 
plan  available  to  the  public  and  hold  public 
hearings  on,  and  invite  public  comment  re- 
garding, that  draft;  and 

"(III)  after  preparing  a  final  version  of 
the  plan  (but  before  submitting  It  to  the 
Congress),  make  the  plan  available  to  the 
public  and  Invite  written  public  comment  re- 
garding the  plan. 

"(11)  When  the  hazardous  waste  reduction 
and  management  plan  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  transcripts  of  all  public  hearings 
held  under  clause  (I),  together  with  a  writ- 
ten response  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  each  public  comment, 
whether  vising  at  a  public  hearing  or  sub- 
mitted In  writing,  made  under  clause  (1)  at 
each  stage  of  the  preparation  of  the  plan. 

"(4)  F^r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'hazardous  waste'  means  a  solid  or 
liquid  waste,  or  combination  of  solid  wastes, 
which  because  of  Its  quantity,  concentra- 
tions, or  physical,  chemical,  or  infectious 
characteristics  may— 

"(A)  cause  or  significantly  contribute  to 
an  increase  in  mortality  or  an  Increase  in  se- 
rious Irreversible,  or  Incapacitating  reversi- 
ble Illness; 

"(B)  pose  a  substantial  present  or  poten- 
tial hazard  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment when  Improperly  treated,  stored, 
transported,  disposed  of  or  otherwise  man- 
aged; or 


"(C)  bloaccumulate  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment or  whose  breakdown  or  transforma- 
tion products  will  bloaccumulate  in  the 
marine  environment.". 

Sac.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  subsection  (J)  (3)  and  (3)  of  section 
104  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (as  added  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act),  and  those  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  October 
1.  1985. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  1040.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  promote  the  marketing 
and  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EXXRCni CT  AORIC17I.Tt7KAL  MARKKTIMO  AHD 
SALES  ACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  "The  Emergency 
Agricultural  Marketing  and  Sales  Act 
of  1985,"  a  bill  to  provide  immediate 
assistance  to  promote  the  marketing 
and  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  Senator 
Prtor  Join  in  the  intrcxluction  of  this 
bill  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

On  April  3,  I  introduced  the  Farm 
and  Market  Recovery  Act  of  1985  (S. 
843),  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  direction 
for  the  next  generation  of  Federal 
farm  policy.  The  provisions  in  S.  843 
were  taken  from  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  literally  hundreds  of 
witnesses  who  have  shared  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee  their  views  on 
ways  to  provide  relief  and  stability  for 
the  financially  stressed  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  the  short  run  and  assure  a 
solid  recovery  for  the  long  run.  S.  843 
will  effectively  address  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  the  current  agricultural  econo- 
my; 

First,  financial  distress  in  the  pro- 
duction sector,  and. 

Second,  continued  erosion  of  both 
domestic  and  international  markets. 

Both  problems  are  perceived  to  be 
price  related.  Farmers  need  higher 
prices  to  yield  an  adequate  return  to 
capital  and  labor,  but  lower  effective 
prices  are  needed  to  be  competitive  in 
the  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  title  and 
the  marketing  loan  provision  con- 
tained in  S.  843  will  accomplish  this 
dual  objective.  What  this  new  bill  does 
is  to  split  out  the  provisions  in  S.  843 
that  are  critical  ingredients  to  an  ef- 
fective marketing  and  sales  policy  for 
separate  and  immediate  consideration. 

The  marketing  loan  provision  will 
solve  both  problems  currently  depress- 
ing the  agricultural  economy  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  without  necessarily 
reducing  the  size  of  the  industry.  By 
providing  for  the  discoimting  of  the 
regular  CCC  nonrecourse  loan,  the 
cornerstone  in  farm  policy  for  many 


years,  an  adequate  safety  net  of  finan- 
cial stability  can  be  maintained  for 
farmers  while  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national customers  are  offered  U.S. 
commodities  at  competitive  prices. 
This  is  a  worthwhile  public  policy  ob- 
jective because  maintaining  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  and  expanding  agri- 
cultural industry  is  an  effective  way  of 
sustaining  the  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery. 

U.S.  agriculture's  maximum  econom- 
ic potential  must  be  captured.  Al- 
though agriculture  nationally  ac- 
coimts  for  one-fifth  of  employment, 
one-fourth  of  trade,  and  one-fifth  of 
gross  national  product,  it  has  not 
shared  proportionally  in  the  economic 
recovery  that  has  occurred  to  date.  As 
a  result,  financial  stress  has  increased 
throughout  the  induistry. 

An  important  factor  associated  with 
the  economic  health  of  agriculture  is 
the  level  of  exports.  Since  exports  ac- 
coimt  for  over  half  of  the  sales  of 
cotton,  rice,  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
feedgrains,  it  is  no  surprise  that  loss  of 
market  share,  as  experienced  In  the 
last  few  years,  has  significantly  con- 
tributed to  a  depressed  agriculture 
economy:  Accumulating  stocks,  declin- 
ing (x>mmodity  prices  and  farm 
income,  and  increasing  Federal  pro- 
gram cost. 

This  description  is  an  accurate  anal- 
ysis of  the  current  state  of  the  farm 
economy.  U.S.  exports  have  declined 
almost  continuously  from  the  high 
point  of  approximately  $43.8  billion  in 
1981.  Unfortunately,  the  future  pros- 
pects for  exports  look  bleak,  unless 
policy  changes  are  made  immediately. 
I  heard  repeatedly  from  farm  groups 
during  hearings  on  the  1985  farm  bill 
that  exports  are  down  and  continue  to 
deteriorate.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
continued  reduction  in  USDA's  esti- 
mates for  aggregate  agricultural  ex- 
ports for  this  year.  In  December, 
USDA  estimated  that  farm  exports 
this  year  would  total  $36.5  billion.  In 
February,  the  estimate  was  lowered  to 
$35.5  billion.  And,  in  March,  the  esti- 
mate was  lowered  another  billion  to 
$34.5.  If  the  $34.5  billion  estimate  is 
the  final  result.  It  will  be  the  lowest 
level  since  1979  and  will  be  a  21-per- 
cent decline  in  total  exports  from  the 
high  point  in  1981.  But,  based  on  cur- 
rent comments  from  commodity  trad- 
ers, the  estimate  of  total  trade  is  very 
likely  to  be  adjusted  downward  again. 

For  specific  commodities  the  impact 
is  even  more  drastic.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  table  1  which  will  follow  my 
statement.  Based  on  export  sales  data, 
wheat  and  wheat  products  are  44  per- 
cent below  last  year  and  46  percent 
below  the  previous  5  year  average. 
Com  exports  are  26  percent  below  last 
year,  and  33  percent  below  the  previ- 
ous 5  year  average.  Soybean  exports 
are  37  percent  below  last  year,  and  45 
percent  below  the  previous  5  year  av- 
erage. Cotton  exports  are  20  percent 


below  last  year,  and  16  percent  below 
the  previous  5  year  average. 

This  alarming  trend  in  exports  must 
be  turned  around  in  order  to  improve 
the  financial  stability  and  outlook  of 
the  U.S.  agricultiutLl  industry.  Also, 
the  ctirrent  trend  must  be  changed  for 
agriculture  to  continue  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant positive  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  trade  balance.  The  ciurent 
high  national  trade  deficit  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  UJS.  economy  by 
holding  industriid  output  down  and 
unemployment  up.  A  record  trade  defi- 
cit of  $123.3  billion  was  registered  in 
1984,  but  the  deficit  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  is  running  at  an  even 
higher  annual  rate— $131  billion  as  es- 
timated by  the  Commerce  E>epartment 

The  reasons  cited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  downward 
adjustments  in  U.S.  agricultiutd  ex- 
ports are  factors  external  to  the  indus- 
try. Factors  most  frequently  listed  are: 

First,  a  dollar  exchange  rate  that 
has.  in  effect,  added  a  35-percent  tax 
on  U.S.  farm  products  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers and  a  35-percent  discount  on 
foreign  products  coming  into  this 
country; 

Second,  Government  administered 
prices  that  are  set  at  levels  to  take  our 
markets;  and 

Third,  export  subsidies  by  foreign 
competitors. 

The  impact  of  the  high  dollar  value 
on  U.S.  trade  is  now  so  great  that  Paul 
Volcker  recently  said,  "The  exchange 
rate  today  is  too  important  an  eco- 
nomic variable  to  ignore  in  our  policy- 
making." 

There  are  many  complaints  lodged 
against  current  farm  policy.  However, 
the  single  most  important  area  of  con- 
cern for  U.S.  agricultural  policy.  If  it  is 
now  and  intends  to  remain  a  global  in- 
dustry, is  maintaining  and  expanding 
market  share  based  on  our  real  pro- 
duction and  distribution  economic  ad- 
vantages. To  ensure  this  objective, 
U.S.  agricultural  policy  must  be  de- 
signed and  administered  to  react  in  a 
timely  and  effective  way  to  the  needs, 
conditions,  and  characteristics  of  all 
markets,  domestic  as  well  as  interna- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  current 
data  and  estimates  of  a  disastrous  rate 
of  deterioration  in  U.S.  agricultural 
exports,  I  believe.  Immediate  action  is 
necessary.  Any  relief  that  can  be  pro- 
vided for  some  commodities  in  the 
1985  farm  bill  is  as  much  as  a  year  or 
more  away.  That  is  too  long  to  wait- 
assistance  is  needed  now.  I  worry  that 
serious  and  permanent  loss  of  addi- 
tional markets  will  o<x:ur  without  such 
assistance.  This  bill,  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Marketing  and  Sales  Act 
of  1985,  provides  the  tools  and  the 
flexibility  needed  to  adjust  to  and  be 
competitive  in  global  markets.  These 
changes  are  necessary  for  the  near 
term  economic  recovery  and  the  long- 
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term  stability  and  growth  of  U^.  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  accompanying  table,  a 
summary  outline  and  ttie  bUl  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rkcors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

TABLEI -»«EiaY  EXPORT  PtRfOMllANCJ  INOCATORS 
BASED  ON  EXPORT  SALES  REPORTING  DATA  AS  OF 
MABCM  21. 1985 
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8.  1040 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  atf 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  ctted  u  the  "Emervency  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  and  Sales  Act  of  1985". 

KZPiUfsioM  OP  MAaairs  por  umm  statu 

AORICULTUXAL  COIOtOOrms  AND  PRODUCTS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
under  which  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans, 
and  products  thereof  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  are  provided  to 
United  States  exporters  and  users  and  for- 
eign purchasers  at  no  cost  to  encourage  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  export  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
ttual  commodities  and  products  thereof. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— 

(1)  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensiu-e  that  the  program  provides 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign 
purchasers  and  users  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
In  any  case  in  which  the  importation  of  a 
manufactured  product  made,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  from  a  commodity  or  product  thereof 
made  available  for  export  under  this  section 
would  place  domestic  users  of  the  commodi- 
ty or  product  thereof  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage; 

(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  that  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purchasers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  consider  for  participation  all  in- 


terested foreign  purchasers,  giving  priority 
to  thoae  who  have  traditionally  purchased 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  products  there- 
of on  an  annual  basis  In  quantities  greater 
than  the  level  of  purchases  in  a  previous 
representative  period: 

(3)  shall  ensure.  Insofar  as  possible,  that 
any  use  of  agricxiltural  comodltles  or  prod- 
ucts thereof  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion be  made  In  such  manner  as  to  encour- 
age Increased  use  and  avoid  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof:  and 

(4)  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment  to 
other  countries,  or  use  for  other  than  do- 
mestic use  In  the  importing  country,  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  products  thereof 
made  available  under  this  section. 

(c)  If  a  foreign  purchaser  sells  in  the  im- 
porting country  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof  received  from  the  Secre- 
tiuy  of  Agriculture,  under  the  authority  of 
this  section,  and  uses  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  such  commodities  or  products  there- 
of for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
facilities  in  the  Importing  country  to  im- 
prove the  handling,  marketing,  processing, 
storage,  or  distribution  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  or  products  thereof 
in  such  importing  country,  such  purchaser 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  supplemental  dis- 
tributions of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof  under  this  section.  Supple- 
mental distributions  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  with  such  commodities  or  products 
thereof,  at  such  Intervals,  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate taking  Into  account  the  extent  to 
which  facility  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  capability  of  the  Importing  coun- 
try to  distribute  or  otherwise  use  additional 
commodities  or  products  thereof,  and  such 
other  factors  as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secret4UTf  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorised  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
Issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f )  The  authority  provided  In  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of. 
any  authority  granted  to  the  SecreU^y  of 
Agriciilture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

UrmuODIATI  IXPOST  casDiT 

Sac.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1»M  (7  U.8.C.  1707a<b))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Corporation  may  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  to  finance  such  sales. '; 

(2)  by  inserting  ',  and  no  loan  may  be 
guaranteed,"  after  "financed"  in  paragraph 
(3); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "credit"  in  subpara- 
graph (D); 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagra4>h: 


"(E)  to  finance  the  Importation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  by  developing  nations  for 
use  in  meeting  their  food  needs.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (5)  through  (9)  as 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (8),  respectively; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation: 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (11),  respectively; 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (1)  (as  redesignat- 
ed) to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Repayment  shall  be  In  dollars  with  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary,"; and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Contracts  of  gtuu-antee  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  determine."; 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing" In  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section): 

(7)  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  section)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  guarantee"  after  "fi- 
nance" each  place  It  appears;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  guarantee"  after  "fi- 
nancing" In  subparagraph  (B); 

(8)  by  Inserting  "or  guaranteed"  after  "fi- 
nanced" in  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section);  and 

(9)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  financing  or  guaran- 
teeing export  sales  under  this  subsection,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  no  less  than 
$500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1985,  September  30, 
1988,  September  30,  1987.  and  September  30, 
1988.". 
EXPORT  cRXDrr  SALXs  Am  caxDrr  ouARAjrrBXs 

Ssc.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  19««  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(eXl)  If  a  country  does  not  meet  the  fi- 
nancial qualifications  for  export  credit  or 
credit  guarantees  provided  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provide  to 
such  country  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  through  price  support  oper- 
ations and  products  thereof  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  to  such  country 
of  piirchaaing  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  to  allow  such  country  to 
meet  such  qualifications. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  adjust 
annually  the  amount  of  conunodities  provid- 
ed to  a  country  under  paragraph  (1)  In 
order  to  encourage  such  country  to  place 
greater  reliance  on  Increased  use  of  com- 
mercial trade  to  meet  the  qualifications  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).". 

XXPAiniBD  DORATIOH  OP  AORICULTUaAI, 
COMlfODITUS 

Sic.  5.  Section  4ie(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "wheat"  each  place  it  appears 
In  the  first,  third,  and  eighth  sentences  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "other  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof". 

RZPATlfKIfT  OP  AORICULTURAL  COMllODtTT 
LOANS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Notwlthst4uidlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  to  a 
producer  for  any  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 


or  rice  under  section  107B(a).  105B(a), 
103(gXl),  or  lOKlKl)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144Sb-l(a),  1444d(a), 
1444(gKl),  or  1441(IH1)),  respectively,  which 
Is  outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  producer  may  repay  such  loan 
for  such  crop  at  a  level  which  is  the  lesser 
of- 

(1)  the  original  loan  rate  established  for 
such  crop:  or 

(2)  such  loan  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will— 

(A)  minimize  the  number  of  loan  forfeit- 
ures; 

(B)  not  result  in  excessive  total  stocks  of 
such  commodity; 

(C)  reduce  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  storing  such  commodi- 
ty; and 

(D)  maintain  the  competitiveness  of  such 
commodity  in  domestic  and  export  markets. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  as  used  in  section  1101  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C. 
1308).  the  term  "pasrments"  does  not  in- 
clude any  gain  realized  by  a  producer  from 
repaying  a  loan  at  the  lesser  of  the  original 
loan  rate  or  a  loan  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Basic  Outlinb  or  thb  Pxoposid  Bnx  "Trs 
EMZROlMCrr  AoaiCULTURAL  MARKsmo  ahd 
Sales  Act  op  1985" 

Provides  near-term  assistance  through  ex- 
panded marketing  and  sales  programs  effec- 
tive Immediately  upon  enactment  to  help 
U.S.  agriculture  to  compete  more  effective- 
ly, including: 

(a)  Bfarket  bonus  plan.— Requires  Secre- 
t«U7  to  make  available  additional  stocks  of 
CCC-owned  commodities  to  domestic  or  for- 
eign purchasers  in  order  to  expand  markets 
and  help  counter  unfair  trade  practices  and 
subsidies,  as  well  as  address  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  over-valued  dollars; 

(b)  Aid  to  trade  plan.— Requires  Secretary 
in  cases  where  country  may  not  meet  finan- 
cial requirements  to  qualify  for  export 
credit  or  guarantees  to  make  available  CCC- 
owned  stocks  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
commodities  and  to  enable  that  country  to 
qualify  for  such  loans  or  guarantees; 

(c)  Expanded  donation  authority.— Ex- 
pands existing  Section  416  authority  relat- 
ing to  dairy  and  wheat  to  Include  all  CCC- 
owned  commodities. 

(d)  Expands  export  credit  by  authorizing 
Intermediate  export  credit  program  provid- 
ing guarantees  on  terms  3-10  years  to  en- 
courage additional  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  as  well  as  value-added  prod- 
ucts. 

(e)  Establishes  marketing  loan  which 
would  require  Secretary  to  reduce  or  other- 
wise allow  producers  to  repay  their  regular 
CCC  price-support  loans  at  the  original 
level  or  at  such  level  as  necessary  to  (1)  min- 
imize potential  loan  forfeitures,  (2)  prevent 
accumulation  of  government  stocks,  (3) 
reduce  government  cost  of  storing  such  com- 
modities, and  (4)  allow  such  commodities  to 
be  marketed  freely  and  competitively,  both 
domestically  and  internationally.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today— 
with  my  colleague,  Senator  Cochrah, 
from  Mississippi— I  am  introducing  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Marketing 
and  Sales  Act  of  1985.  This  bill  is  the 
framework  around  which  a  1985  farm 
program  can  be  developed. 

In  1985,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rewriting  a  new  farm 
program  that  addresses  the  problems 


now  facing  our  agricultural  industry. 
We  have  spent  hours  in  debate  on  the 
floor  and  even  more  in  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  on  the  crisis  in 
American  agriculture.  This  crisis,  Mr. 
President,  is  real.  And  the  Congress 
has  to  develop  a  sound,  cost-effective 
program  that  returns  profit  back  to 
our  farmers'  vocabulary  while  redefin- 
ing the  proper  role  for  Government  in 
today's  farm  program. 

Our  primary  goal  should  be  to  en- 
hance farm  income.  Many  agree  that 
to  do  this,  we  must  be  price-competi- 
tive in  international  markets.  While 
we  all  believe  strongly  in  fair  trade,  we 
must  also  admit  that  trade  has  not 
been  fair.  And  because  of  this — and 
other  such  factors  as  a  high  dollar, 
cargo  preference  laws,  and  poor  trad- 
ing negotiations — our  agricultural  ex- 
ports continue  to  deteriorate. 

Last  year,  we  exported  $38  billion  in 
agricultural  exports.  On  December  3, 
USDA  estimated  agricultural  exports 
this  year  to  be  $36.5  billion.  On  Febru- 
ary 20,  the  estimate  was  lowered  to 
$35.5  billion.  And  on  March  12,  it  was 
further  lowered  to  $34.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  competi- 
tive today.  And  because  of  this,  we  are 
a  residual  supplier  to  these  interna- 
tional markets.  EXren  worse,  we  have 
not  given  our  farmers  the  necessary 
tools  to  make  them  competitive — or 
given  them  the  support  that  amounts 
to  anything  more  than  rhetoric.  They 
are  the  most  efficient  and  productive 
sector  in  the  world  economy  today. 
Yet  America's  farmers  are  economic 
slaves,  shaclded  by  poor  Government 
policy  and  decisions. 

This  bill,  the  Emergency  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  suid  Sales  Act  of  1985, 
begins  the  removal  of  these  shackles. 
It  allows  the  farmer  to  enter  interna- 
tional markets  and  be  competitive.  It 
provides  a  framework  for  competition 
while  being  cost-efficient  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  will  increase  exports.  And  it 
provides  additional  credit  for  foreign 
purchasers,  expanded  donation  au- 
thority under  section  416,  and  a 
market  bonus  plan.  Under  this  plan, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  available  additional 
sUxkB  of  CCC-owned  commodities  to 
domestic  and  foreign  purchasers  in 
order  to  expand  our  markets  and  help 
counter  unfair  trade  practices  and  sub- 
sidies. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  an  in- 
novative concept  that  no  longer  allows 
for  our  loan  program  to  set  the  floor 
for  world  commodity  prices.  This  con- 
cept, called,  a  "marketing  loan,"  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
allow  our  producers  to  repay  their  reg- 
ular Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
price  support  loans  at  the  lower  of  the 
original  level  as  set  by  Congress— or  at 
the  world  market  price  for  that  par- 
ticular commodity.  It  is  therefore  dif- 
ferent from  our  current  system  of 
loans,  which  must  be  repaid  in  full  or 


else  the  commodity  is  forfeited  to  the 
Government. 

yii.  President,  this  program  Is  not 
only  cost-efficient,  but,  compared  to 
current  programs,  it  would  also  be  a 
savings.  Today's  programs  lead  to  a 
Government  takeover  of  surplus 
stocks  that  are  difficult  to  dipose  of 
and  costly  to  store.  The  cost  of  acquir- 
ing and  storing  these  stoclu  is  greater 
to  the  taxpayer  than  simply  discount- 
ing the  amount  of  loan  repayment. 
Thus  the  marketing  loan  avoids  costly 
Government  takeovers. 

This  plan  fully  meets  the  basic 
intent  of  all  farm  programs  to  provide 
"safety-net"  protection.  Fanners 
would  receive  the  protection  of  the  ini- 
tial congressional! y-set  loan  level,  plus 
whatever  target  price  is  in  place. 

If  market  prices  go  down,  farmers 
would  still  have  the  assurance  of  the 
loan  value  which  provides  a  certain 
minimum  safety  net  to  provide  needed 
cash  flow.  The  current  elements  of 
farm-owned  reserves,  deficiency  pay- 
ments, and  so  forth,  could  be  retained 
and  used  in  various  combinations.  It  is 
also  my  intention  that  this  program  of 
"marketing  loans"  would  not  have  a 
payment  limitation  in  keeping  with 
past  farm  programs  where  such  limita- 
tions have  never  applied  to  loan  pro- 
ceeds. 

Senator  Cochran  and  I  believe  that 
making  the  farmer  a  loan  and  then  al- 
lowing that  loan  to  \ye  repaid  at  world 
market  prices  Is  a  much  more  effective 
way  to  provide  support  to  our  farmers. 
In  other  words,  when  the  supply  and 
demand  conditions  are  such  that  the 
market  prices  are  below  the  loan  rate, 
the  farmer  would  be  allowed  to  repay 
the  loan  at  that  level  and  is  then  free 
to  market  his  crops  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  work  hand-in-hand  with  any 
farm  program  proposal  now  or  in  the 
future.  It  can  be  the  starting  point  for 
making  our  farmers  once  again  com- 
petitive and  a  force  in  world  markets. 
It  can  also  start  a  market-oriented  ag- 
riculture that  allows  our  farmers  to 
get  a  profitable  price  from  the  market 
place  and  not  from  Government  price- 
support  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  example  of  how  it  would 
worlL,  be  included  in  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exam- 
ple was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 

Tax  MAaxrmto  Loait  Farm  Support  di  a 
CoMPrmivi  WoRU)  Markxt 

Objective:  Retain  necessary  economic  sup- 
port for  farmers  In  a  cost-effective  way  for 
taxpayers  while  allowing  U.S.  farm  products 
to  be  competitive  In  world  markets. 

BOW  TO  MXR  TRS  CHALLXHGX? 

The  American  farmer— and  all  of  agricul- 
ture—Is facing  economic  stress  as  exports 
fall.  World  markets  are  distorted  by  the 
strong  doUar  and  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. How  do  we  allow  U.S.  farm  products  to 
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be  priced  competitively,  without  uklng 
fkrmen  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  adverse 
macroeconomJc  conditions  and  competition 
from  foreign  governments? 

THZ  MAXKRTHO  LOAJf 

Consider  the  foUowtng  program  change: 

1.  Make  the  farmer  a  marketing  loan  at 
harveat. 

a.  AUow  that  loan  to  be  paid  back  at  the 
loan  level  or  the  world  market  price  which- 
ever ia  lower. 

Such  a  system  would: 

Protect  the  farmer.  He  Is  assured  the  Ini- 
tial value  of  the  loan  and  has  the  flexibility 
to  repay  at  the  discounted  level. 

Assist  the  exporter.  He  can  acquire  the 
commodity  from  the  farmer  and  sell  it  at 
competitive  world  price  levels  without  inter- 
ference from  the  government  support  pro- 
gram. 

Benefit  the  user.  Processors  and  consum- 
ers would  have  access  to  the  coounodltles  at 
market  price  levels. 

Reduce  government  costs.  There  would  be 
leas  need  for  costly  programs  to  store  and 
maintain  government  held  surpluses. 

What  are  the  choices  a  farmer  has  with 
the  marketing  loan? 

Basically,  three.  Here  are  some  examples: 

1.  Settle  and  tell  at  settlement  price' 

Under  this  situation  the  farmer  would  get 
a  loan  of  $4.00  per  unit  and  settle  with 
USDA  at  $3.70.  If  he  Immediately  sold  at 
$3.70,  be  would  be  guaranteed  the  $4.00. 

Loan:  $4.00.  Pay  back:  $3.70.  Oain  at  set- 
tlement: +30  cents.  Sale  price  of  the  com- 
modity: -*-$3.70. 

Realized  price:  $4.00. 

3.  Settle  and  hold  with  price  going  up  to 
t3.90: 

Under  this  situation  the  farmer  would  get 
a  loan  of  $4.00  and  settle  at  $3.70  per  unit. 
If  he  holds  and  the  price  goes  to  $3.90,  the 
following  Is  the  realized  price. 

Loan:  $4.00.  Pay  back:  $3.70.  Oaln  at  set- 
tlement: -1-30  cents.  Sale  price  of  the  com- 
modity: -»-$3.90. 

Realized  price:  $4.20. 

3.  Settle  and  hold  icith  price  going  up  to 
S3.50: 

Under  this  situation  the  farmer  would  get 
a  loan  of  $4.00  and  settle  at  $3.70  per  unit. 
If  he  holds  and  the  price  goes  to  $3.50,  the 
following  would  be  the  realized  price. 

Loan:  $4.00.  Pay  back:  $3.70.  Oaln  at  set- 
tlement: -t-30  cents.  Sale  price  of  the  com- 
modity: -t-$3.50. 

Realized  price:  $3.80. 

These  examples  illustrate  that  under  the 
program  outlined  above  a  farmer  would  be 
assured  a  support  level  but  the  option  Is  still 
available  for  him  to  consider  a  marketing 
strategy.  In  other  words,  he  can  make 
money  above  the  loan  with  good  marketing. 
Of  course,  poor  marketing  could  result  In  a 
realized  price  below  the  loan. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Borzh  ): 
S.  1041.  A  bill  to  support  and  stabi- 
lize farm  income  and  provide  an  order- 
ly transition  to  a  market-oriented  afixi- 
cultural  economy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

r^MXLY  FAMC  raOTBCnOK  AJTD  FULL 
PHODUCnOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Borkn  and  I.  in  a 
bipartisan  effort,  are  introducing  the 
Family  Farm  Protection  and  Full  Pro- 


duction Act  of  1985.  Our  choice  of  title 
for  this  important  bill  is  no  accident. 
The  title,  in  a  few  words,  states  what 
this  body  must  address  In  deciding  the 
direction  of  farm  policy  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade.  The  conditions 
we  now  confront  in  agriculture  require 
constructive  appropriate  action.  These 
policies  we  have  followed  for  the  past 
50  years  have  burdened  our  agricultur- 
al economy  with  set-asides,  diversions, 
and  low  prices.  A  radical  departure 
from  this  policy  is  in  order. 

The  protection  of  family  farm 
income  is  a  goal  we  must  face  square- 
ly. Too  often  in  the  past,  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  family  farms  have  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Family 
farms  have  been  trampled  In  the  rush 
to  assist  an  economy  as  large  and  di- 
verse as  agriculture.  Our  bill  offers 
that  needed  income  protection. 

Tied  to  family  farm  Income  protec- 
tion is  full  production.  Allowing  farm- 
ers to  operate  at  full  production  is  a 
concept  that  seems  to  run  against  con- 
ventional thought  in  this  city.  As 
others  move  to  further  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  agriculture  in  this 
coimtry,  we  propose  Just  the  opposite. 
This  bill  restores  American  agriculture 
to  full  production.  We  will  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  most  efficient  farmers  in 
the  world. 

Farmers  face  many  difficulties 
ahead.  Foreign  competitors  are  aggres- 
sively moving  to  take  away  our  mar- 
kets. The  U.S.  export  market  share  for 
grains,  which  jumped  from  40  to  60 
percent  in  the  1970's,  has  now  fallen 
below  50  percent.  And  the  worst  may 
be  yet  to  come.  Foreign  competitors 
are  building  an  agricultural  export  in- 
frastructure—the roads,  grain  silos 
and  port  facilities— that  will  make 
their  farmers  formidable  competitors 
over  the  long-term  future.  We  cannot 
stand  back  and  allow  this  challenge  to 
go  unanswered.  Our  agricultural 
sector  is  simply  too  important. 

The  bill  we  Introduce  today  contains 
four  basic  initiatives  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  family  farm  income  protec- 
tion and  full  production.  First,  our  bill 
protects  the  income  of  family  farms  by 
providing  direct  "transition  payments" 
based  on  past  production.  For  too 
long,  farmers  have  been  locked  into  a 
destructive  cycle  of  maintaining  their 
acreage  of  crops  in  surplus  at  a  smaller 
and  smaller  profits  simply  to  maintain 
a  production  history  for  Oovemment 
programs.  This  bill  breaks  that  de- 
structive cycle.  Farmers  are  free  to  re- 
spond to  market  signals  without  penal- 
ty. 

Second,  our  bill  establishes  a  long- 
term  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram of  at  least  20  million  acres  tar- 
geted at  our  Nation's  most  erodlble 
soil.  This  bill  win  encourage  a  careful 
stewardship  of  the  soil  for  futuire  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Third,  our  measure  dramatically 
lowers    the    loan    rate    for    program 


crops.  This  will  immediately  make  our 
commodities  more  competitive  in  for- 
eign ^markets.  We  are  not  proposing 
some  slow-to-react  formula  that  can 
easily  be  outmaneuvered  by  our  com- 
petitors. Rather,  we  propose  to  lower 
the  loan  to  market  clearing  levels 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  signal 
we  send  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
such  action  is  unmistakable.  We're 
telling  them  the  United  States  is  seri- 
ous about  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products.  Countries  that  have  support- 
ed their  own  inefficient  farmers  will 
have  to  dig  much  deeper  into  their 
pockets.  Countries  in  a  nish  to  build  a 
large  export  infrastructure  will  need 
to  reassess  their  competitive  position 
in  the  world  market.  Such  a  stroke 
quicUy  restores  our  competitiveness. 

Finally,  in  a  world  where  govern- 
ments routinely  intervene  to  sell  their 
farmers'  siuplus  stocks  at  whatever 
price  the  world  can  pay,  this  bill  lines 
up  the  support  of  our  Oovemment 
behind  our  farmers  in  the  internation- 
al arena.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  posed  by  other  countries 
using  unfair  trading  practices. 

I  encourage  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  us  in  support  of  this  con- 
structive rethinlting  of  farm  legisla- 
tion. It  sends  a  much  needed  message 
of  hope  from  Washington  to  rural 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  materials  explaining  the 
bill  and  also  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1041 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Farm  Pro- 
tection and  Pull  Production  Act  of  19SS." 
Tabu  or  Coirmrrs 

TTTLX  I— AOaiCULTUXAL  EXPORTS 

Sec.  101.  Oreen  dollar  export  certificate  pro- 
gram 

Sec.  103.  Export  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Stocks 

Sec.  103.  Intermediate  Term  Export  Pro- 
grams 

Sec.  104.  Embargo  Protection 

TITLE  II— COlfSEEVATIOII  ACBEAOB  RESESVE 

Sec.  301.  DeflnlUons 

Sec.  303.  Conservation  Acreage  Reserve 

Sec.  303.  Obligations  of  the  Owner  or  Oper- 
ator 

Sec.  304.  Obligations  of  the  Secretary 

Sec.  306.  Termination.  Modification,  or 
Waiver  of  Contract  Provisions 

Sec.  300.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  307.  Miscellaneous 

TITLE  III— WHEAT 

Sec.  301.  Loan  rate  and  transition  payments 
for  the  1986  through  1993 
crops  of  wheat 

Sec.  303.  NonappUcabillty  of  certificate  re- 
quirements 

Sec.  303.  Suspension  of  Marketing  Quotas 
and  producer  certificate  re- 
quirements 
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Sec.  304.  Suspension  of  quota  provisions 
Sec.  305.  Nonapplicabllity  of  107  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  the  1986 
through  1993  crops  of  wheat 

TITLE  IT— rEED  OKAIHS 

Sec.  401.  Loan  rates  and  transition  pay- 
ments for  the  1988  through 
1993  crops  of  feed  grains 

Sec.  403.  Nonapplicabllity  of  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
the  1986  through  1993  crops  of 
feed  grains 

TITLE  V—COTTOK 

Sec.  501.  Susi>enslon  of  base  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas,  and 
related  provisions 

Sec.  503.  Repeal 

Sec.  503.  Loan  rates  and  transition  pay- 
ments for  the  1986  through 
1993  crops  of  cotton 

Sec.  504.  Miscellaneous  cotton  provisions 

Sec.  505.  Sklprow  practices 

Sec.  506.  Preliminary  allotments  for  1994 
crops  of  upland  cotton 

TITLE  VI — RICE 

Sec.  601.  Loan  rates  and  transition  pay- 
ments for  the  1986  through 
1993  crops  of  rice 

TITLE  VII— DAIRY 

Sec.  701.  Repeal 

Sec.   702.    Price   support,   purchases,   pay- 
ments, and  payment  limitation 
Sec.  703.  Miscellaneous 


TITLE  VIII— FATMEHT  LIMITATIOK  AHD  CONSER- 
VATION or  LANDS  SUBJECT  TO  EXCESSITB  ERO- 
SION 

Sec.  801.  Payment  limitation 
Sec.  803.  Conservation  of  land  subject  to  ex- 
cessive erosion 

TITLE  IX— GRAIN  RESERVE 

Sec.  901.  Amendments  to  section  110  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

TRLB  X— SUGAR 

Sec.  1001.  Loans 

TITLE  XI— SPECIAL  OPTION  rOR  19SS  CROP  LOAN 
RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  1101.  Redemption  level  option 
TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

GREEN  DOLLAR  EXPORT  CEXTITICATE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish,  pursuant  to  section  5(3)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act,  a  program  to  make  Oreen  Dollar 
export  certificates  available  to  commercial 
exporters  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities and  their  products.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  Green  Dollar  export  certificates 
available  under  the  program,  under  those 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  appropriate,  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  this  action  will: 

(1)  develop,  maintain,  or  expand  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
or  their  products;  or 

(2)  offset- 
CD  the  use  by  other  countries  of  subsidies 

and  other  unfair  trading  practices, 

(11)  the  adverse  effects  of  U.S  agricultural 
price  support  levels  which  are  temporarilv 
above  the  export  prices  offered  by  overseas 
competitors  In  export  markets,  or 

(ill)  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  United  SUtes  dollar  against  other  major 
currencies. 

(b)  The  amount  of  Oreen  Dollar  export 
certificates  to  be  made  available  to  an  ex- 
porter may  be  determined- 

(1)  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  sub- 
mitted by  exporters;  or 

(2)  by  announcement  of  the  Secretary. 


(c)  Each  Oreen  Dollar  export  certificate 
may  be  redeemed  for  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such 
commodities  must  be  exported  from  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  set  values  on  CCC-owned  commodities 
for  redemption  by  Green  Dollar  certificates 
which  are  different  than  the  acquisition 
prices  of  the  commodities.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  provide  that  (A)  the  certif- 
icates may  be  transferred  among  commer- 
cial exporters  of  United  SUtes  agricultural 
commodities:  and  that  the  (B)  certificates 
must  be  redeemed  within  6  months  from  the 
date  they  are  Issued. 

EXPORT  or  COMM ODmr  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
STOCKS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  on  October  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
October  1,  1985,  determine  the  total  quanti- 
ty of  each  commodity  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  Prior  to  September  30  of  each  year,  be- 
ginning with  September  30,  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  through  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  shall,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c),  make  available  for 
export  a  quantity  of  commodities  out  of 
stocks  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration equal  to  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  on  October 
1  of  the  previous  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  In  Implementing  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section <b).  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  available  stocks  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  pursuant  only  to— 

(1)  subparagraphs  (3)  (B)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966: 

(2)  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pro- 
vide commodities  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  to  specific  countries  or  with- 
out regard  to  ex[>ort  destination. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  funds  and  facilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  issue  appropriate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  authority  provided  under  ttUs  sec- 
tion is  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  other  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

INTXEiamiATE  TERM  EXPORT  PR00XA1I8 

Sec.  103.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1707a(b)),  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "financed"  In  paragraphs 
(1),  (3)  and  (8)  and  Inserting  "financed  or 
guaranteed"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  striking  out  "financing"  In  paragraphs 
(3),  (4),  and  (7KB)  and  Inserting  "financing 
or  guarantees"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  inserting  "or  guaranteed"  after  "pro- 
vided" In  paragraph  (6);  and 

(4)  striking  out  "finance"  In  paragraph 
(7)(B)  and  Inserting  "finance  or  guarantee" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

EMBARGO  PROTECTION 

Sec.    104.  Section  1304  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by— 
(1)  Deleting: 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  "(1)": 

(B)  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(aKl)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(C)  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a); 


(D)  in  subsection  (b)  "clause  (1)  or':  and 

(E)  subsection  (d). 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (e).  (f),  and 
(g)  as  (d).  (e).  and  (f).  respectively. 

SHmtBRT  or  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

Sec.  104.  ExpcHt  activities  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  this  Act,  and 
activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  sgricultural  commodities 
under  any  other  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
cargo  preference  requirements,  except  with 
respect  to  exports  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Asslstapoe  Act  of 
1954. 

TITLE  n-CONSERVA-nON  ACREAGE 
RESERVE 

DEriNlTlONS 

Sec.  201  For  purposes  of  this  Titie— 

(1)  "agricultural  commodity"  means  any 
agricultural  commodity  planted  and  pro- 
duced by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil,  or  on  an 
annual  basis  by  one-trip  planters: 

(2)  "conservation  payment"  means  a  pay- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  having  el- 
igible reserve  acreage  to  compensate  such 
owner  or  operator  for  the  expenses  of  estab- 
lishing vegetative  cover  on  such  land  or  for 
inducing  such  land  to  wetlands,  for  retiring 
such  land  from  cultivated  crop  production, 
for  placing  such  land  In  the  Conservation 
Acreage  Reserve  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Titie,  and  for  insti- 
tuting other  conservation  practices  designed 
to  conserve  and  protect  their  soil  and  water 
resources; 

(3)  "eligible  reserve  acreage"  means 
hit^ily  erodlble  land  or  wetland  type  land 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  during  at  least 
two  of  the  three  crop  years  prior  to  January 
1,1986: 

(4)  "highly  erodlble  land"  means  land  that 
Is  subject  to  excessive  erosion  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

(6)  "shelterbelt"  means  a  vegetative  bar- 
rier with  a  linear  configuration  composed  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  other  approved  peren- 
nial vegetation; 

(7)  "vegetative  cover"  means  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes  with  an  expected  life 
span  of  five  or  more  years  or  trees;  and 

(8)  "wetlands"  means  Inland  fresh  areas. 
artificially  developed  Inland  fresh  areas,  and 
other  wetland  type  areas  designated  as  wet- 
lands by  the  Secretary. 

CONSERVATION  ACREAGE  PRESERVE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  a  conservation  acreage  reserve 
program  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farms  having  eligible  reserve  acreage.  Such 
conservation  acreage  reserve  program  is  de- 
signed to  assist  such  owners  and  operators 
(1)  in  'wfc-<"g  changes  in  their  cropping 
practices  and  land-use  systems  which  are 
needed  to  conserve,  protect,  and  use  the  soil 
and  water  resource*  of  their  farms,  ranches, 
or  other  lands  (A)  by  converting  at  least  30 
million  acres  of  eligible  reserve  acreage  nor- 
mally devoted  to  the  production  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  on  a  farm  or  ranch  Into 
a  less  Intensive  use,  such  as  pasture,  perma- 
nent grass  or  legumes,  or  trees  or  nonculti- 
vated  wetlands  and  placing  such  land  in  the 
Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  or  (B)  by  es- 
tablishing shelterbelts  in  areas  prone  to 
wind  erosion  and  (2)  in  implementing  the 
sou  and  water  conservation  measures  and 
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prmcUces    which    are    needed 
chanced  systems  and  uses. 

(b)  During  the  crop  years  19M  through 
1989.  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  owners  and  operators  of  farms 
having  eligible  reserve  acreage  which  pro- 
vide for  a  conservation  payment  to  be  made 
to  owners  and  operators  to  assist  them  In 
Implementing  the  program  provided  for  by 
thlsTlUe. 

(cHl)  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least 
ten  percent  of  the  total  acreage  for  which 
contracts  are  entered  into  under  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  TlUe  shaU  be  In- 
duced to  wetlands. 

(SKA)  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least 
ten  percent  of  the  total  acreage  for  which 
contracts  are  entered  Into  under  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Title  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  shelterbelts  In  areas  prone  to  wind 
erosion. 

(B>  Owners  and  operators  may  not  devote 
more  acreage  on  a  farm  to  shelterbelts  es- 
tablished under  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Title  than  is  consistent  with  effective 
wind  erosion  control  practices  In  the  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  total  acreage  for  which  contracts 
are  entered  into  under  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Title  In  any  State,  county,  or 
local  community  shall  be  limited  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  eligible  acreage  In  such 
State,  county,  or  local  community  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  the  State,  county,  or 
local  community. 

OBUGATTOHS  OF  THX  OWmB  OR  OPIBATOll 

Sac.  203.  In  the  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
having  eligible  reserve  acreage,  the  owner  or 
operator  shall  agree  to  convert  a  specified 
number  of  acres  of  eligible  reserve  acreage 
on  a  farm  from  the  cultivation  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  and  place  such  land  in  the 
Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  10  years  or  to  establish  shel- 
terbelts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  20 
years  in  areas  prone  to  wind  erosion,  and— 

(1)  not  to  use  such  eligible  reserve  acreage 
or  shelterbelts  for  agricultural  purposes, 
except  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  except  In  the  case  of  eligible  reserve 
acreage  Induced  to  wetlands,  to  establish  ap- 
proved vegetative  cover  on  eligible  reserve 
acreage  and  shelterbelts: 

(3)  to  forfeit  ail  rights  to  receive  the  con- 
servation payment  if  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  by 
the  owner  or  operator  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  the  owner  or  operator  has  control 
of  the  land  subject  to  the  contract  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  violation  la  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract; 

(4)  to  refund  or  accept  such  adjustments 
to  the  conservation  payment  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a  violation  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract; 

(5)  to  refund  any  portion  of  a  conserva- 
tion payment  together  with  Interest  there- 
on, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  termination  of  the  contract  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (3)  of  this  section: 

(6)  upon  the  transfer  of  the  right  and  in- 
terest of  the  owner  or  operator  in  the  lands 
subject  to  the  contract  during  the  contract 
period,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  the  conserva- 
tion payment  under  the  contract  and  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  conservation  pay- 
ments received  together  with  interest  there- 
on as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  unless 
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the  transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees  with 
the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations  of 
the  contract  or  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section 
205<a)  of  this  Act: 

(7)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  tend  to  defeat 
the  purt>08es  of  the  program  and; 

(8)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  desirable  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  program  or  to 
facilitate  iU  administration. 

OBLIOATIOItS  OP  TRX  BBCBSTAXT 

Ssc.  204.  (a)  In  return  for  the  agreement 
of  the  owner  or  operator  under  section  303, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  conservation 
payment  in  cash  or  commodities  to  the 
owner  or  operator.  The  amount  payable  to 
owners  and  operators  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  in  accordance  with  this  Title  will 
be  determined  through  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts  by  owners  and  opera- 
tors in  such  maiuier  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  or  through  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

(b)  In  determining  the  acceptability  of 
contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  those  bids  that  will  result  In  the 
greatest  prevention  of  erosion  (or,  in  the 
case  of  wetlands,  the  most  water  conserva- 
tion) for  the  conservation  payment  Invested, 
when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant 
factors  such  as  ( 1 )  the  extent  of  erosion  on 
the  land  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tract, (2)  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  di- 
verted. (3)  the  number  of  acres  of  eligible 
reserve  acreage  divertred,  (4)  the  suitability 
of  the  wetlands  to  be  diverted.  (5)  the  rate 
of  compensation  necessary  to  encourage 
owners  or  operators  of  eligible  reserve  acre- 
age to  participate  in  the  program,  and  (6) 
the  potential  benefits  to  wildlife.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  differing  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  erosion  to  be  pre- 
vented or  the  degree  of  water  conservation 
to  be  achieved  for  the  various  States  and  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  when  determin- 
ing the  acceptability  of  contract  offers. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reject  contract 
offers  from  owners  and  operators  in  areas 
subject  to  wind  erosion  unless  such  owners 
or  operators  have  established  or  agreed  to 
establish  appropriate  shelterbelts  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  reject  any  contract 
offers  from  owners  and  operators  in  a  par- 
tlc\ilar  State  where  the  conservation  pay- 
ment on  the  amount  of  acreage  to  be  placed 
into  the  Conservation  Acreage  Reserve 
would  be  well  above  the  average  conserva- 
tion payment  or  average  acreage  placed  Into 
the  reserve  per  farm  for  that  State  for  a 
particular  level  of  erosion  control  or  water 
conservation. 

(eHl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  conservation  pay- 
ment stipulated  in  the  bid  subnUtted  by  the 
owner  or  operator  may  be  made  to  the 
owner  or  operator  in  a  lump  sum  or  In  five 
equal  annual  Installments  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Any  eligible  reserve  acreage  which  was 
not  subject  to  cultivation  during  the  period 
January  1.  1970  to  December  31.  1979,  may 
be  placed  in  the  Conservation  Acreage  Re- 
serve only  under  contracts  which  provide 
for  a  lump  simi  conservation  payment  to 
compensate  the  owner  or  operator  for  the 
coat  of  establishing  vegetative  cover  on  such 
land,  establishing  shelterbelts  on  such  land, 
or  for  returning  such  land  to  wetlands. 

(f)  Except  for  eligible  reserve  acreage  in- 
duced to  wetlands,  the  Secretary  may  allow 
owners  or  operators   who  enter   into  con- 


tracts to  hay  or  graze  land  placed  in  the 
Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  or  devoted  to 
sheltert>elts  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secrotary 
except  that  land  placed  In  the  Conservation 
Acreage  Reserve  or  devoted  to  shelterbelts 
cannot  be  plowed  or  the  soil  otherwise  dis- 
turbed after  approved  vegetative  cover  has 
been  established  under  the  contract. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers,  including  provisions 
for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in 
conservation  payments  made  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

TBUCUATIOII.  IfODIFICATIOH,  OB  WAIYBt  OP 

coirnucT  PKOvisiOHS 

Sic.  305.  (a)  If,  during  the  contract  period, 
the  owner  or  operator  sells  or  otherwise 
transfers  the  ownership  or  right  of  occupan- 
cy of  land  subject  to  the  contract,  the  new 
owner  or  operator  may  continue  such  con- 
tract under  the  same  terms  or  conditions, 
enter  into  a  new  contract  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Title,  or  may  choose 
not  to  participate  in  such  program. 

(b)  If,  during  the  contract  period,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  land  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
contract,  or  portions  thereof,  be  devoted  to 
tillable  crops  during  any  crop  year  or  years, 
the  Secretary  may  modify  or  waive  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  contract  involving 
such  land  in  accordance  with  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  a  conservation 
plan  for  such  land  which  is  recommended 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  District  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion District  (or  comparable  district),  by  an 
appropriate  SUte  official  or  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract by  mutaJ  agreement  with  the  owner  or 
operator  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
of  contracts  as  determined  to  be  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program,  fa- 
cilitate its  administration,  or  achieve  such 
other  goals  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

AUTHOaiZATIOH  OP  APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  20fl.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Title  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
lize the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State 
Committees  established  under  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act,  as  amended  (10  U.S.C.  590h). 
the  technical  services  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  Forest  Service  and  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  for  any 
amounts  expanded  by  the  Corporation  in 
accordance  with  this  Title  and  not  previous- 
ly reimbursed. 

MiscxuAinous 

Sk.  207.  (a)  Conservation  payments  re- 
ceived by  owners  or  operators  in  accordance 
with  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
shall  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments which  any  such  owner  or  operator  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
TlUe. 

TITLE  III— WHEAT 

LOAM  HATXS  AND  TKAMSITIOII  PATMHTTS  FOR 
THX  ISSa  THIODGH  lt93  CKOPS  OP  WHKAT 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1993  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107C  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107D.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
proviaon  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  ahall  make  available  to 
producers  nonrecourse  loans  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1993  crops  of  wheat  at  a  level 
of  82.20  per  bushel,  except  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that,  based  upon  market 
conditions  during  the  immediately  two  pre- 
ceding marketing  years,  the  loan  level 
should  be  increased  and  that  any  such  in- 
crease in  the  loan  level  will  not  Jeopardize 
the  competitive  position  of  United  States 
agriculture  in  world  markets,  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  loan  level  for  the  next 
marketing  year  to  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans 
which  Is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
crease. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  shall  atmually  determine  the  av- 
erage price  of  wheat  received  by  producers 
during  each  of  the  immediately  preceding 
two  marketing  years.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  average  price  of  wheat  re- 
ceived by  producers  in  any  marketing  year, 
beginning  with  the  1986  marketing  year.  Is 
not  more  than  106  percent  of  the  level  of 
loans  for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  level  of  loans  for  the 
following  marketing  year  by  an  amount  not 
greater  than  10  percent  of  the  level  of  loans 
which  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
crease. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  received  by  produc- 
ers in  any  two  consecutive  marketing  years, 
beginning  with  the  1986  marketing  year,  is 
not  more  than  105  percent  of  the  level  of 
loans  at  the  time  of  such  determination  and 
the  loan  rate  was  not  adjusted  downward 
for  the  marketing  year  prior  to  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  by  at  least 
10  percent  the  level  of  loans  for  the  next 
marketing  year.  If  the  Secretary  adjusts  the 
level  of  loans  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, the  adjusted  level  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
makes  a  subsequent  adjustment  in  the  level 
of  loans. 

"(bKl)  With  respect  to  the  1986  through 
1990  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  payments  to  producers  on  farms 
having  a  wheat  acreage  base  for  the  1986 
crop  year.  The  payments  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the 
payment  rate  as  defined  in  subsection  (bK2) 
of  this  section  by  (11)  the  payment  quantity 
as  defined  in  subsection  (bK3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  (ill)  100  percent  for  the  1986  crop, 
and  for  the  1987  through  1990  crops,  not 
more  than  100  percent  for  each  crop,  and 
not  less  than  92  percent.  80  percent,  65  per- 
cent, and  50  percent  for  the  1987,  1988. 
1989,  and  1990  crops,  respectively. 

"(2KA)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  to 
producers  on  farms  on  which  producers 
were  participants  In  either  the  1984  or  1985 
Wheat  Program  established  under  section 
107B  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall 
be  $1.43. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  to  pro- 
ducers on  farms  not  specified  in  subsection 
(bK2KA)  shall  be  $1.10. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proviaon 
of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  decreases 
the  level  of  loans  for  the  1987, 1988, 1989.  or 


1990  marketing  year  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  Increase  the  payment  rate  for  wheat 
for  such  marketing  year  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary decreases  the  level  of  loans  for  such 
marketing  year. 

"(3XA)  The  payment  quantity  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  marketing  year  shall 
be  computed  by  multiplying  the  acreage 
base  by  the  payment  yield  established  for 
the  farm  for  wheat. 

"(B)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  shall 
be  the  average  acreage  planted  and  consid- 
ered planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 

1984  and  1985  crop  yean.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  for  harvest  shall  Include  any  acre- 
age which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  noncon- 
serving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop  rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  shotild  be  consid- 
ered in  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
acreage  base. 

"(C)  The  payment  yield  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the 

1985  crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  jrield.  If  no  ]deld 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  In 
the  1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair 
and  reasonable.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
national.  State,  or  county  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of  historical  iields,  as  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  such  yields  in  the  historical 
period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  available,  on 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for 
the  1985  crop  year.  If  national.  State,  or 
county  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  pajonent  yields  shall  balance  to  the 
national.  State  or  county  yields. 

"(4KA)  A  producer  on  a  farm  with  respect 
to  which  payments  are  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments on  such  farm  only  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  acreage  base  which  the 
producer  devotes  to  wheat  or  other  agricul- 
tural conunodlty  or  to  an  approved  conser- 
vation use  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition to  receive  payments  under  this  sub- 
section, that  producers  report  annually  on  a 
date  prior  to  harvest  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  amount  of  the  farm  acreage  base 
which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  conserving  uses. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  prior  to 
any  of  the  1991.  1992,  or  1993  marketing 
years,  that  the  cash  receipts  of  producers  el- 
igible for  the  payments  provided  by  this 
subsection  for  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  payment  program,  be  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  average  cash  receipts  of  such 
producers  for  the  two  Immediately  preced- 
ing marketing  years,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  producers  of  wheat  pay- 
ments for  the  1991,  1992,  or  1993  crops  of 
wheat,  determined  In  the  same  manner  as 
payments  for  the  1990  crop  or  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  cash  receipts  of  pro- 
ducers includes  the  payments  authorized  by 
this  subsection. 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
participation  in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  wheat  or  any  other 


commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibiUty  for 
the  loans  or  payments  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  land  di- 
version pajrments  to  producers  of  wheat. 

"(e)  If  the  failtire  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans  and  payments, 
the  Secretary  may,  nerertheless,  make  such 
loans  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  established  under  Section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  in  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(relating  to  the  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  imder  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
section.". 


IfOHAPPUCABIUTT  OP  CBtTIPICATX 
RCQUIKKlfKirrS 

Sxc.  302.  Section  379d.  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h.  3791.  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  extorters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1,  1986,  through  May  31.  1994. 

SnSFXNSION  OP  MAKKmHG  QUOTAS  AHS 
PRODUCn)  CEHTIPICATI  RXQUIHUKirrS 

Sxc.  303.  Sections  331,  332.  333,  334.  335, 
336,  338,  339,  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1986  through  1993  crops  of 
wheat. 

STTSPKlfSIOR  OP  qOOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  304.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203.  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  yean 
1986  through  1993. 

NONAPPUCABIUTT  OP  SBCTION  107  OP  THI  AC- 
RICtn,TUllAL  ACT  OP  1»4«  TO  THX  19S6 
TRXOUOH  1993  CROPS  OP  WHXAT 

Sac.  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1986  through  1993  crops  of  wheat. 
TITLE  IV— FEED  GRAINS 

LOAN  RATES  AND  TRANSITIOH  PATKXNTS  FOR 
THX  19S8  THROUGH  1993  CROPS  OP  PXXD  GRAINS 

Sac.  401.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1986 
through  1993  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105B  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  105C.  Nowlthstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 
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"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
prodiKen  nonrecotine  loans  for  each  of  the 
IMM  through  1M3  crops  of  com.  craln  sor- 
ghum, barley,  and  oats  at  a  level  of  11.90. 
•1.80.  <1.83.  and  tl.Ol  per  bushel,  respec- 
tively, except  that  IX  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  that,  baaed  upon  market  conditions 
during  the  Immediately  two  preceding  mar- 
keting years,  the  loan  level  for  any  such 
commodity  should  be  Increased  and  that 
any  such  increase  in  the  loan  level  will  not 
jeopardlie  the  competitive  position  of 
United  States  agriculture  In  world  markets, 
the  Secretary  may  increase  the  loan  level 
for  such  commodity  for  the  next  marketing 
year  to  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed 
105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans  which  is  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  increase.  Notwith 
standing  the  foregoing,  the  Secretary  shall 
annually  determine  the  average  price  of 
com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats  re- 
ceived by  producers  during  each  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  two  marketing  years.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  any  such  commodity  received  by 
producers  of  such  commodity  in  any  mar- 
keting year,  beginning  with  the  19M  mar- 
keting year,  is  not  more  than  106  percent  of 
the  level  of  loans  for  such  commodity  for 
such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  for  such  commodi- 
ty for  the  following  marketing  year  by  an 
amount  not  greater  than  10  percent  of  the 
level  of  loans  for  such  commodity  which  is 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  decrease.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 
of  any  such  commodity  received  by  produc- 
ers of  such  commodity  in  any  two  consecu- 
tive marketing  years,  beginning  with  the 
19M  marketing  year,  is  not  more  than  105 
percent  of  the  level  of  loans  for  such  com- 
modity at  the  time  of  such  determination 
and  the  loan  level  was  not  adjusted  down- 
ward for  such  commodity  for  the  marketing 
year  prior  to  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  by  at  least  10  percent  the  level 
of  loans  for  such  commodity  for  the  next 
marketing  year.  If  the  Secretary  adjusts  the 
level  of  loans  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, the  adjusted  level  shall  remain  in 
effect  untU  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
makes  a  subsequent  adjustment  in  the  level 
of  loans. 

"(bXl)  With  respect  to  the  1M6  through 
1990  cropa  of  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley. 
and  oats,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  farms  having  an 
acreage  baae  for  the  commodity  for  the  19M 
crop  year.  The  payments  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the 
payment  rate  as  defined  in  subsection  (bHS) 
of  this  section,  by  (11)  the  payment  quantity 
as  defined  in  subsection  (bKS)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  (ill)  100  percent  for  the  19M  crop, 
and.  for  the  1987  through  1990  cropa,  not 
more  than  100  percent  for  each  crop  and 
not  less  than  92  percent,  80  percent,  65  per- 
cent and  50  percent  for  the  1987.  1988,  1989, 
and  1990  crops,  respectively. 

"(2KA)  The  payment  rate  for  com,  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  and  oats  to  producers  on 
farms  on  which  producers  were  participants 
in  either  the  1984  or  1985  program  for  such 
commodity  established  under  section  105B 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  be 
$0.94,  »0.88.  tO.78.  and  M.51.  respectively. 

"(B)  The  payment  rale  for  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  and  oats  to  producers  on 
farms  not  specified  In  subsecton  (bX2HA) 
shaU  be  $0.65,  $0.62,  $0.45,  and  $0.30,  respec- 
Uvely. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  decreases 


the  level  of  loans  for  com,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  or  oaU  for  the  1987.  1988.  1989,  or 
1990  marketing  year  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  Increase  the  payment  rate  of  such 
commodity  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
percentage  by  which  the  Secretary  de- 
creases the  level  of  loans  for  such  commodi- 
ty for  such  marketing  year. 

"(3KA)  The  payment  quantity  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  marketing  years 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  acre- 
age base  for  the  commodity  by  the  payment 
yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the  com- 
modity. 

"(B)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats  shall 
be  the  average  acreage  planted  and  consid- 
ered planted  to  the  commodity  for  harvest 
in  1984  and  1985  crop  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  acreage  planted 
to  the  commodity  for  harvest  shall  Include 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  the  commodity  or 
other  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu  of  such 
commodity  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer.  The 
Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  reflect 
established  crop  rotation  practices  and  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing a  fair  and  equitable  acreage  base. 

"(C)  The  payment  yield  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  the  yield  established  for  the  farm 
for  the  commodity  for  the  1985  crop  year, 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  yield.  If  no  yielcl  for  the  com- 
modity was  established  for  the  farm  in  the 
1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair 
and  reasonable.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
national.  State,  or  county  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of  historical  jrlelds.  as  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  such  jrields  in  the  historical 
period,  or.  if  such  data  are  not  available,  on 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for 
the  1985  crop  year.  If  national,  State  or 
county  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  payment  yields  shall  balance  to  the 
national.  State  or  county  yields. 

"(4KA)  A  producer  on  a  farm  with  respect 
to  which  payments  are  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments on  such  farm  only  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  acreage  base  which  the 
producer  devotes  to  a  feed  grain  or  other  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  to  an  approved  con- 
servation use  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition to  receive  payments  under  this  sub- 
section, that  producers  report  annually  on  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary  the  amount 
of  the  farm  acreage  base  which  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
or  conserving  uses. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determlnea,  prior  to 
any  of  the  1991,  1992  or  1993  marketing 
years,  that  the  cash  receipts  of  producers  of 
com.  grain  sorghum,  barley  or  oats  eligible 
for  the  payments  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion will,  in  the  absence  of  a  payment  pro- 
gram, be  less  than  75  percent  of  the  average 
cash  receipts  of  such  pnxlucers  of  such  com- 
modities for  the  two  marketing  years  imme- 
diately preceding  this  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  producers  of  such  com- 
modities payments  for  the  1991,  1992,  or 
1993  crops  of  such  commodity,  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  payments  for  the 
1990  crop  or  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 


sary. For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  cash  receipts  of  producers  in- 
cludes the  payntents  authorised  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
participation  in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  feed  grains  or  any 
other  commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  the  loans  or  psiyments  authorized  by 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  feed 
grains. 

"(e)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans  and  payments, 
the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such 
loans  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8<b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adveraely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Oedit  Corporation. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
section.". 

HOHAn>UCABnjTT  OF  SSCTIOH  lOS  OF  THK  AO- 
KICTTLTUaAL  ACT  OP  ia4S  TO  THX  19SS 
THKOnOR  1*»3  ClOPS  OP  PSSD  OKADIS 

Sac.  402.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1986  through  1993  crops  of  feed  grains. 

TITLE  V-COTTON 


sxrsPKiraioif  op  basi  AcaxAOi  AixornKirrs, 

MAMtrrnfo  qnoTAS,  aitd  rklatxd  pbovibions 

Sk.  501.  Sections  342.  343.  344.  345,  346. 

and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 

cotton  of  the  1986  through  1993  crops. 


Bmc.  502.  (a)  Section  506  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Pood  Act  of  1981  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  103  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  repealed  effective 
beginning  with  the  1986  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton. 

LOAH  RATES  AHD  TIlAItSrnOR  PATHXNTS  POK 
THX  laas  THKOUOH  1»»3  CSOPS  OP  COTTOIf 

Szc.  503.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1993  crops  of  upland  cotton.  Sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(iXlHA)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avail- 
able  to   producers   nonrecourse   loans   for 


each  of  the  1986  through  1993  crop*  of 
upland  cotton  at  a  level  of  $0.50  per  pound, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  detennlnes 
that,  based  upon  market  conditions  during 
the  immediately  two  preceding  marketing 
years,  the  loan  level  should  be  increased  any 
that  any  such  Increase  in  the  loan  level  wlU 
not  Jeopardize  the  competitive  position  of 
United  States  agriciilture  in  world  markets, 
the  Secretary  may  increase  the  loan  level 
for  the  next  marketing  year  to  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  105  percent  of  the 
level  of  loans  which  is  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  increase.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  annually  determine 
the  average  price  of  upland  cotton  received 
by  producers  during  each  of  the  immediate- 
ly preceding  two  marketing  years.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 
of  upland  cotton  received  by  producers  in 
any  marketing  year,  beginning  with  the 
1986  marketing  year.  Is  not  more  than  105 
percent  of  the  level  of  loans  for  such  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
level  of  loans  for  the  following  marketing 
year  by  an  amount  not  greater  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  level  of  loans  which  is  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  decrease.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  upland 
cotton  received  by  producers  in  any  two  con- 
secutive marketing  years,  beginning  with 
the  1986  marketing  year.  Is  not  more  than 
105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans  at  the  time 
of  such  determination  and  the  loan  rate  was 
not  adjusted  downward  for  the  marketing 
year  prior  to  the  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  by  at  least  10  percent  the  level  of 
loans  for  the  next  marketing  year. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  extra 
long  staple  cotton  meaiu  cotton  which  is 
produced  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  Bar- 
badense  species  or  any  hybrid  thereof,  or 
other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  designated  by  the  Secretary,  having 
characteristics  needed  for  various  end  uses 
for  which  American  upland  cotton  Is  not 
suitable  and  grown  in  irrigated  cotton-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  varieties  or  types  and  which  Is 
ginned  on  a  roller-type  gin  or.  if  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  ginned  on  another  type 
gin  for  experimental  purposes. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  nonrecourse  loans  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1993  crops  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  of  loans  for  upland  cotton,  but 
in  no  event  at  a  level  in  excess  of  50  percent 
of  the  level  of  loans  for  upland  cotton  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  determination. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  adjusts  the  level  of 
loans  for  upland  cotton  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  adjusted  level  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  subsequent  adjustment  in 
the  level  of  loans  for  such  commodity. 

"(E)  If  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  non- 
recourse loans  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion may,  upon  request  of  the  producer 
during  the  tenth  month  of  the  loan  period 
for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for  an  ad- 
ditional term  of  eight  months. 

"(2>(A)  With  respect  to  the  1986  through 
1990  crops  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  pa]rments  to  producers  on  farms 
having  an  upland  cotton  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  acreage  base  for  the  1986  crop 
year.  The  payments  shall  be  made  In  an 
amount  computed  by  multiplying  (I)  the 


payment  rate  as  defined  In  subparagnv^ 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  by  (ii)  the  payment 
quantity  as  defined  In  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph,  by  (111)  100  percent  for  the 
1986  crop,  and.  for  the  1987  through  1990 
crops,  not  more  than  100  percent  for  each 
crop,  and  not  less  than  92  percent.  80  per- 
cent. 65  percent,  and  50  percent,  for  the 
1987.  1988,  1989,  and  1990  crops,  re^ective- 

ly. 

"(BXl)  The  payment  rate  for  upland 
cotton  to  producers  on  farms  on  which  pro- 
ducers were  parilcipants  in  either  the  1984 
or  1985  Upland  Cotton  Program  established 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (g)  of  section 
103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  be 
$0.36. 

"(11)  The  payment  rate  for  upland  cotton 
to  producers  on  farms  not  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (BXi)  ShaU  be  $0,073. 

"(ill)  The  payment  rate  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  producers  on  farms  on 
which  producers  were  participants  In  either 
the  1984  or  1985  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 
Program  established  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Extra  Long  Staple  Act  of  1983 
ShaU  be  $0.39. 

"(Iv)  The  payment  rate  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  producers  on  farms  not 
specified  in  subparagraph  (bXiil)  shaU  be 
$0.11. 

"(V)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary  decreases 
the  level  of  loans  for  upland  cotton  or  extra 
long  sUple  cotton  for  the  1987,  1988.  1989, 
or  1990  marketing  year  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  increase  the  paj^ment  rate  for 
such  commodity  for  such  marketing  year  by 
a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which  the  Secretary  decreases  the  level  of 
loans  for  such  commodity  for  such  market- 
ing year. 

"(CXi)  The  payment  quantity  for  upland 
cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  each 
of  the  1986  through  1990  marketing  years 
shaU  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  acre- 
age base  for  such  commodity  by  the  pay- 
ment yield  estabUahed  for  the  farm  for  such 
commodity. 

"(U)  the  acreage  base  for  any  farm  shall 
be  the  average  acreage  planted  and  consid- 
ered planted  to  upland  cotton  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  harvest  In  the  1984  and 
1985  crop  years.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding aentmce,  acreage  planted  to  upland 
cotton  or  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  har- 
vest shaU  Include  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
such  'commodity  or  other  nonconaervlng 
crop  in  Ueu  of  such  commodity  becauae  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop  rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered In  esUbllshing  a  fair  and  equitable 
acreage  base. 

"(ill)  The  payment  yield  for  upland  cotton 
or  extra  long  staple  cotton  shaU  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  such  commodi- 
ty for  the  1986  crop  year,  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable 
yield.  If  no  yield  for  such  commodity  was  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  In  the  1985  crop  year, 
the  Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as 
the  Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  neceasary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
county  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or,  if 


such  data  are  not  Available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  1985 
crop  year.  If  national.  State,  or  county  pay- 
ment yields  are  established,  the  farm  pay- 
ment yields  shall  balance  to  the  national. 
State,  or  county  yields. 

"(D)  A  producer  on  a  farm  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments on  such  farm  only  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  acreage  base  wliich  the 
producers  devotes  to  cotton  or  other  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  to  an  approved  conser- 
vation use  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  sbaU  require,  as  a  con- 
dition to  receive  the  pasrments  under  this 
paragraph,  that  producers  report  annuaUy 
on  a  date  prior  to  harvest  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  the  amount  of  the  farm  acreage 
baae  which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  conserving  uses. 
"(P)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  prior  to 
any  of  the  1991.  1992,  or  1993  marketing 
years,  that  the  cash  receipts  of  producers  of 
upland  cotton  or  extra  long  staple  cotton  el- 
igible for  the  payments  provided  by  this 
paragraph  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  payment 
program,  be  leas  than  75  percent  of  the  av- 
erage cash  receipts  of  such  producers  of 
such  commodity  for  the  two  marketing 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  available  to  producers  of 
cotton  payments  for  the  1991.  1992,  and 
1993  crops  of  such  commodity,  determined 
In  the  same  manner  as  pasrments  for  the 
1990  crop  or  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  cash  receipts  of  producers  Include 
the  pajrments  authorized  by  tills  paragraph. 
"(3KA)  The  Secretary  sliaU  not  require 
participation  in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  cotton  or  any  other 
commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
the  loans  or  payments  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  make  aimual 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of 
cotton. 

"(4)  If  the  faUure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  subsection 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  faUure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  coimty  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished imder  Section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  AUotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
faUure  to  meet  such  other  requirements 
does  not  affect  adveraely  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  subsection. 
"(6)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(7)  The  provision  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment 
Act  (relating  the  assignment  of  payments) 
shaU  apply  to  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  conunodity  pro- 
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gram  may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
subaectlon. 

"(10)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recourse  loans  available  to  such 
producers  on  seed  cotton  In  accordance  with 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act.". 

mSCXLLANSOnS  COTTOII  PHOVISIOltS 

Sic.  504.  SecUons  103(a)  and  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1M9  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  19M  through  1993  crops. 
SKiraow  PRAcncxs 

Sk.  505.  SecUon  374(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1993". 


pwKi.nrrwAiiY  ALLoniKirra  poa  i*»4  caop  or 

UnANS  COTTON 

Stc  50<.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any 
underplan tings  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  in  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  shall 
again  become  effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
ments for  the  1994  crop. 

TITLE  VI— RICE 

LOAN  KATIS  AND  TKANSmON  PATMXNTS 

Sk.  601.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1988 
through  1993  crops  of  rice.  Section  101  of 
the  Agrictiltural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  nonrecourse  loans  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1993  crops  of  rice  at  a  level  of 
$5.50  per  hundredweight,  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  based  upon 
market  conditions  during  the  immediately 
two  preceding  marketing  years,  the  loan 
level  should  be  increased  and  that  any  such 
increase  in  the  loan  level  will  not  Jeopardize 
the  competitive  position  of  United  States 
agriculture  in  world  markets,  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  loan  level  for  the  next 
marketing  year  to  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans 
which  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
crease. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  sliall  annually  determine  the  av- 
erage price  of  rice  received  by  producers 
during  each  of  the  Immediately  preceding 
two  marketing  years.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  average  price  of  rice  received 
by  producers  in  any  marketing  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  1986  marketing  year,  is  not 
more  than  105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans 
for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  for  the  following 
marketing  year  by  an  amount  not  greater 
than  10  percent  of  the  level  of  loans  which 
is  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  decrease.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  rice  received  by  producers  in  any 
two  consecutive  marketing  years,  beginning 
with  the  1986  marketing  year,  is  not  more 
than  105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans  at  the 
time  of  such  determination  and  the  loan 
rate  was  not  adjusted  downward  for  the 
marketing  year  prior  to  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made,  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  by  at  least  10  percent 
the  level  of  loans  for  the  next  marketing 
year.  If  the  Secretary  adjusts  the  level  of 
loans  in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 


the  adjusted  level  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  makes  a 
subsequent  adjustment  in  the  level  of  loans. 

•  (2)(A)  With  respect  to  the  1986  through 
1990  crops  of  rice,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  to  producers  on  farms  having  a 
rice  acreage  base  for  the  1986  crop  year. 
The  payments  shall  t>e  made  in  an  amount 
computed  by  multiplying  (i)  the  payment 
rate  as  defined  in  subparagraph  (2)(B)  of 
this  section  by  (11)  the  payment  quantity  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (2KC)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  (ill)  100  percent  for  the  1986  crop, 
and,  for  the  1987  through  1990  crops,  not 
more  than  100  percent  for  each  crop,  and 
not  less  than  92  percent,  80  percent.  65  per- 
cent, and  50  percent  for  the  1987.  1988, 
1989.  and  1990.  respectively. 

"(BKi)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  to  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  producers  were 
participants  in  either  the  1984  or  1985  Rice 
Program  established  under  subsection  (i)  of 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
shall  be  $4.26. 

"(ii)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  to  produc- 
ers on  farms  not  specified  in  subparagraph 
(2KBKi)shaUbe«2.50. 

";!li)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary  decreases 
the  level  of  loans  for  the  1987.  1988.  1989,  or 
1990  marketing  year  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Increase  the  payment  rate  for  rice 
for  such  marketing  year  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary decreases  the  level  of  loans  for  such 
marketing  year. 

"(CMi)  The  payment  quantity  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1990  marketing  years 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  acre- 
age base  by  the  payment  yield  established 
for  the  farm  for  rice. 

"(11)  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  shall 
be  the  average  acreage  planted  and  consid- 
ered planted  to  rice  for  harvest  in  the  1984 
and  1985  crop  years.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  acreage  planted  to  rice 
for  harvest  shall  include  any  acreage  which 
the  producers  were  prevented  from  planting 
to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu 
of  rice  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers.  The  Secretary 
may  make  adjustments  to  reflect  estab- 
lished crop  rotation  practices  and  to  reflect 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  be  considered  in  establishing  a 
fair  and  equitable  acreage  base. 

"(ill)  The  payment  yield  for  rice  shall  be 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the 
1985  crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  yield 
for  rice  was  established  for  the  farm  in  the 
1985  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair 
and  reasonable.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
national,  State,  or  county  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  such  yields  in  the  historical 
period,  or.  if  such  d;  ta  are  not  available,  on 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for 
the  1985  crop  year.  If  national,  State,  or 
county  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  payment  yields  shall  balance  to  the 
national.  State,  or  county  yields. 

"(D)(i)  A  producer  on  a  farm  with  respect 
to  which  payments  are  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments on  such  farm  only  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  acreage  base  which  the 
producer  devotes  to  rice  or  other  agricultur- 
al commodity  or  to  an  approved  conserva- 
tion use  as  defined  by  the  Secretary. 


"(U)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  receive  payments 
under  this  paragraph,  that  producers  repori 
annually  on  a  date  prior  to  harvest  specified 
by  the  Secretary  the  amount  of  the  farm 
acreage  base  devoted  to  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  conserving  uses. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  prior  to 
any  of  the  1991,  1992,  or  1993  marketing 
years,  that  the  cash  receipts  of  rice  produc- 
ers eligible  for  the  payments  provided  by 
this  paragraph  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  pay- 
ment program,  be  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  average  cash  receipts  (including  transi- 
tion payments)  of  such  producers  for  the 
two  marketing  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  the  Secretary  may  make  available  to 
producers  of  rice  payments  for  the  1991. 
1992.  or  1993  crops  of  rice,  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  payments  for  the  1990 
crop  or  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  cash  receipts  of  producers  includes  the 
payments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
participation  in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  rice  or  any  other  com- 
modity as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  the 
loans  or  payments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  land 
diversion  payments  to  producers  of  rice. 

"(6)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans  and  payments, 
the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless,  make  such 
loans  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  In  rela- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(9)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

TITLE  VII— DAIRY 

RKPXAL 

Sxc.  701.  Section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(c)  is  repealed  ef- 
fective October  1, 1986. 

PRICE  SXTPPORT  PTTRCHASES,  PATHXNTS,  AND 
PATHKNT  LnOTATION 

Sk.  703.  Effective  beginning  October  1, 
1985.  section  201(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  of  milk  through 
the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  products  of 
milk  at  a  level  of  $10.60  per  hundredweight 
for  manufacturing  grade  milk  containing 
3.67  percent  mllkf  at.  except  that: 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986,  or  on  October  1  of  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  that  for  the  twelve  month 
period  beginning  on  such  date  the  net  price 
support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  products 
of  milk  will  exceed  5  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent,  the  level  of  price  support  in 
effect  on  that  date  may  be  reduced  by  SO 
cents  per  hundredweight. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986,  or  October  1  of  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  that  for  the  twelve  month  period 
beginning  on  such  date  that  the  net  price 
support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  products 
of  milk  will  be  at  a  level  which  Is  less  than  2 
billion  pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  level  of 
price  support  in  effect  on  that  date  may  be 
increased  by  the  Secretary  by  50  cents  per 
hundredweight:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
may  the  level  of  price  support  exceed  a  level 
of  $10.60  per  hundredweight  for  manufac- 
turing grade  milk  containing  3.67  percent 
mllkfat. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes  for  the  1986 
through  1990  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  Subject  to  such  limitations  as  are 
otherwise  provided  for,  the  amount  of  a  pro- 
ducer's eligibility  for  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  computed  by 
multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate  by  (2)  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  producer's  marketings  of 
milk  produced  by  the  producer  in  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  or  (11)  the 
quantity  of  milk  represented  by  the  produc- 
er's payment  base,  by  (3)  100  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  92  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  80  percent  for  fiscal  year  1988.  65  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  50  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

"(C)  The  payment  rate  shall  be  $1.50  per 
hundredweight,  except  that  if  the  level  of 
price  support  for  milk  is  reduced  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection 
(d),  the  payment  rate  shall  be  increased  ef- 
fective with  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  re- 
duction is  made  by  the  percentage  reduction 
in  the  level  of  price  support. 

"(D)  A  producer's  payment  base  shall  be 
the  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  the  producer's 
average  per  annum  marketings  during  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  of  milk  produced  by  the 
producer  in  the  United  States  except  that: 

"(i)  The  producer's  payment  base  shall  be 
adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  base  from  another  producer  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  paragraph; 
"(11)  a  producer  who  participated  in  the 
paid  diversion  program  authorized  by  the 
Dairy  and  Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983 
may  elect  a  base  equal  to  the  producer's 
marketings  during  calendar  year  1982  of 
milk  produced  by  the  producer  in  the 
United  States  or  the  average  of  such  mar- 
ketings during  calendar  years  1981  and  1982; 
and 

"(111)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (E),  if  a  producer  was  not  producing 
milk  during  any  portion  of  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  the  Secretary  may  esUblish  a  pay- 
ment base  for  such  producer  based  upon  the 
producer's  actual  marketings  of  milk  during 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

"(E)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(F)  of  this  paragraph,  no  producer  may  re- 


ceive pajrments  under  this  paragraph  if  such 
producer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
was  not  actively  engaced  in  the  production 
of  milk  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  producer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  pajrment  base  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  producer  acquired  a  payment  base  from 
another  producer  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(F)  A  producer  may  acquire  the  payment 
base  of  another  producer  If  ( 1 )  the  producer 
receiving  the  base  acquires  the  entire  pro- 
duction herd  and  facilities  of  the  producer 
transferring  the  base;  (2)  the  producer 
transferring  the  base  agrees  to  the  transfer 
of  the  base;  and  (3)  the  producer  transfer- 
ring the  base  has  not  made  the  election  to 
receive  payments  which  is  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph G  of  this  paragraph.  The  quanti- 
ty of  mUk  for  which  the  producer  who  re- 
ceives the  base  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  trans- 
fer of  the  payment  base  occurs  shall  be  re- 
duced by  that  quantity  of  milk  for  which 
the  producer  transferring  the  base  has  re- 
ceived payments  under  this  paragraph  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  transfer  of  the 
pajrment  base  occurs. 

"(G)  A  producer  who  terminates  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  a  fiscal  year  for  which 
payments  are  available  under  this  para- 
graph may  elect  for  such  fiscal  year  to  re- 
ceive a  payment  for  that  fiscal  year  which 
shall  be  based  on  the  quantity  of  mUk  for 
which  the  producer  was  eligible  to  receive 
payments  in  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year:  Provided,  That 

"(1)  the  producer  on  making  such  election 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
paragraph  in  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(11)  the  production  facilities  of  such  pro- 
ducer may  not  be  used  by  any  person  to 
produce  milk  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
termination  occurs  or  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(H)  Any  producer  who  makes  the  elec- 
tion to  receive  payments  in  the  manner 
specified  in  subparagraph  (O)  of  this  para- 
graph and  who  thereafter  becomes  ineligi- 
ble for  such  payments  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  for  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
payment  received  as  the  result  of  such  elec- 
tion, together  with  interest  thereon. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  on  such  fair  and  equitable 
basis  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine, 
reduce  the  amount  of  payments  which  a 
producer  may  receive  under  this  paragraph 
to  account  for  milk  marketings  used  to  de- 
termine a  producer's  base  or  any  marketings 
by  a  producer  in  any  fiscal  year  which  con- 
tained less  than  3.67  percent  mllkfat. 

"(JKl)  The  total  amount  of  payments 
which  a  person,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  Title  Vni  of  this  Act, 
may  receive  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $18,400 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  $16,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  $13,000  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
$10,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

"(11)  Any  payments  which  are  received  by 
a  person  under  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  maximum  payment  limita- 
tion provisions  of  Title  VIII  of  this  Act. 

"(K)  If  the  Secretary  determines  prior  to 
the  1991,  1992,  or  1993  fiscal  years  that  In 
the  absence  of  payments  for  such  fiscal 
years  the  cash  daJry  receipts  of  United 
States  dairy  producers  would  be  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  average  cash  receipts  (includ- 
ing payments  under  this  paragraph)  of  such 
producers  for  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding 


the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  determination 
is  made,  the  Secretary  may  make  paymenU 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such 
determination  applies.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  payment  and  levels  as  payments  for 
the  1990  fiscal  year,  or  in  the  manner  and  at 
such  levels  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(L)  The  provisions  of  Section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  and  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignments  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  pas^ments  made  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(M)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  para- 
graph for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(N)  Payments  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  quarterly  and  only  upon  applica- 
tion which,  pursuant  to  such  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  shall  impose,  shall  set 
forth  facts  demonstrating  the  applicant's 
eligibility  for  the  payment. 

"(O)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  paragraph 
precludes  the  making  of  payments,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation. 

"(5)  The  term  'United  States'  as  used  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  means  the 
forty-eight  states  of  the  United  States. ". 
mscnxANKOus 

Sk.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  implement  the  provisions  of  section 
201(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  by  section  702  of  this  Act,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  requiring  notice 
and  other  procedures  for  public  participa- 
tion in  rulemaking  contained  in  aecXion  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  in  any  di- 
rective of  the  Secretary. 
TITLE      Vra— PAYMENT      LPCTATION 

AND  CONSERVA-nON  OF  LANDS  SUB- 
JECT TO  EXCESSIVE  EROSION 

PATICXNT  LXKITATIOR 

Sk.  801.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(IKa)  The  total  amount  of  paymente  that 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  imder 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  and 
dairy  shall  not  exceed  $63,000  for  the  1986 
crop,  $57,960  for  the  1987  crop,  $50,400  for 
the  1988  crop.  $40,950  for  the  1989  crop,  and 
$31,500  for  the  1990  crop.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  payments  received  under  the 
annual  programs  established  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  for  dairy  shall  mean 
the  payments  received  in  the  fiscal  year  cor- 
responding with  the  year  of  the  programs 
established  for  the  other  commodities. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  702  of 
this  Act  and  subsection  1(a)  of  this  Title, 
any  payments  which  are  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
annual  programs  established  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  rice,  and  dairy  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  payment  reductions: 

(I)  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  but  not 
more  than  $60,000  shall  be  reduced  by  50 
percent; 
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(U)  pftyments  in  excess  of  $60,000  but  not 
more  than  $120,000  shaU  be  reduced  by  75 
percent; 

(Ul)  payments  in  excess  of  $130,000  but 
not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  reduced  by 
90  percent. 

(2)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  not  include  loans. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  rerulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribinc 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  the  llmiuuons  provided  by  this 
section. 

coiTsnvATioii  or  lahos  subjktt  to  szcsssrvx 
nosioif 

Sk.  802.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  at  least  30 
mlUion  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  that  are 
subject  to  excessive  erosion.  Such  acreage 
shall  include  at  least  2.2  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  bases  of  farms  as  established  in 
TtUes  m.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  in  areas 
subject  to  excessive  wind  erosion  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  unless  the  produc- 
ers on  such  acreage  demonstrate  that  they 
have  installed  and  maintained  shelterbelts 
or  other  practices  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  not  make  available 
to  producers  price  support  loans  as  provided 
for  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  commodities 
which  are  produced  on  acreage  which  is  de- 
termined to  be  subject  to  excessive  erosion 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  not  make  payments 
which  are  authorized  by  TlUes  in.  rv.  V. 
and  VI  to  producers  with  respect  to  such 
acreage.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  no  acreage  so  identi- 
fied shall  Include  lands  on  which  an  ap- 
proved Soil  Conservation  Service  plan  is 
being  followed  by  the  producer. 

(b)  Acreage  Identified  as  lands  subject  to 
excessive  erosion  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  in 
accordance  with  Title  II  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  EX— GRAIN  RESERVE 
Sk.  901.  (a)  Effective  with  the  19M  crops 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  section  110  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by— 

(1>  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  origi- 
nal or  extended  price  support  loans  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods 
of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  In  abun- 
dant supply.  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  recourse  loans  at  a  level  not  to 
exceed  the  then  current  level  of  support 
under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
esUbllshed  under  Titles  III  and  IV  of  this 
Act.  Among  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
■s  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, the  program  shall  provide  for  (1)  re- 
payment of  such  loans  in  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  three  years;  (2)  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  forfeiture  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  the  wheat  or  feed 
grains  pledged  as  collateral  for  a  loan  au- 
thorized by  this  section;  (3)  a  rate  of  inter- 
est as  determined  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section;  (4)  payments  to  producers  for 
storage  for  the  first  year  of  the  loan:  and  (6) 
in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  loan, 
payments  to  producers  for  storage  for 
wheat  or  feed  grains  If  (A)  for  wheat,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  in  the  reserve  is  less  than 
3S0  million  bushels  or  for  feed  grains,  the 
quantity  of  feed  grains  in  the  reserve  is  leas 


than  800  million  bushels  and  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will  not 
adversely  disrupt  the  wheat  or  feed  grain 
markets.":  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Interest  shall  not  accrue  with  respect 
to  any  loan  authorized  by  this  section 
during  the  first  year  of  such  loan.  The  rate 
of  interest  with  respect  to  the  second  and 
third  years  of  any  loan  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  less  than  the  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration by  the  United  SUtes  Treasury, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or 
adjust  such  interest  if  (A)  for  loans  on 
wheat,  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  reserve 
is  less  than  350  million  bushels  or  for  loans 
on  feed  grains,  the  quantity  of  feed  grains 
in  the  reserve  is  less  than  800  mUIlon  bush- 
els and  (B)  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  waiver  or  adjustment  wUl  not  adverse- 
ly disrupt  wheat  and  feed  grain  markets"; 
and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  in 
subsection  <e)  the  following:  "With  respect 
to  the  1985  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide loans  authorized  by  this  section  unless 
(1)  the  quantity  of  wheat  In  the  reserve  is 
less  than  350  million  bushels  or  the  quanti- 
ty of  feed  grains  in  the  reserve  Is  less  than 
800  million  bushels,  or  (2)  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  (A)  the  levels  set  forth  in 
clause  ( 1)  of  this  sentence  to  not  reflect  ciu-- 
rent  supply  and  demand  conditions  and  (B) 
the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  reserve  is  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  projected  usage  of 
wheat  in  the  then  current  marketing  year 
or  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  In  the  reserve 
is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  projected 
usage  of  feed  grains  in  the  then  current 
marketing  year.". 

TITLE  X— SUGAR 

LOANS 

Sk.  1001.  EffecUve  only  for  the  1986 
through  1993  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane,  subsection  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"honey,  and  milk"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sugar 
cane":  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  <h)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)  Effective  October  1.  1988.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  prices  of  domestically 
grown  sugar  cane  from  the  1988  through 
the  1993  crop  through  nonrecourse  loans  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate but  not  less  than  18  cenU  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar.  Effective  October 
1.  1988.  the  Secretary  shall  support  the 
price  of  domestically  grown  sugar  beets 
from  the  1988  through  the  1993  crop 
through  nonrecourse  loans  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable In  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for 
sugar  cane.  The  Secretary  shall  announce 
the  loan  rate  to  be  applicable  during  any 
fiscal  year  as  far  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  that  fiscal  year  as  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Loans  during  any  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  available  not  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  and  shall  mature 
before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year.". 
TITLE  XI-SPECIAL  OPTION  FOR  1988 
CROP  LOAN  RECIPIENTS 
UDKKmOll  LKVIL  OPTIOM 

Sk.  1101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law— 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Act,  determine  the  market  price  received  by 
producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and  rice 
during  the  immediately  preceding  30  days. 
With  respect  to  any  of  these  commodities 
for  which  such  price  is  not  greater  than  105 
percent  of  the  loan  level  in  effect  for  any 
such  commodity  for  the  1985  crop,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  offer  a  repayment  option  to 
producers  who  receive  1985  price  support 
loans  for  such  commodity.  Under  the  repay- 
ment option,  producers  shall  be  allowed  to 
redeem  their  1985  crop  price  support  loan 
collateral  at  a  price  per  bushel,  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  per  pound,  whichever  is  ap- 
plicable, lower  than  the  loan  level  in  effect 
for  the  commodity  for  which  the  loan  Is 
made  at  the  time  of  disbursement  of  the 
loans.  The  optional  repayment  level  shall  be 
determined  monthly  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
flect market  conditions  and  producers  may 
redeem  their  1985  crop  loan  collateral  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  maturity  date  of  such 
loans  at  the  monthly  level  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  repayment;  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  reliev- 
ing producers  of  the  obligation  to  pay  Inter- 
est on  the  total  amount  of  the  loans  which 
they  receive  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  computed  from  the  date  of  dis- 
bursement of  the  loan  through  the  date  of 
redemption  of  the  loan  collateral. 

(b)  The  optional  repayment  levels  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  this  Title 
shall  not  be  less  than  $2.20  per  bushel  for 
wheat.  $1.90  per  bushel  for  com.  $1.80  per 
bushel  for  grain  sorghum,  $1.63  per  bushel 
for  barley,  $1.01  per  bushel  for  oaU,  $0.60 
per  pound  for  upland  cotton,  $0.75  per 
pound  for  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and 
$5.50  per  hundredweight  for  rice. 

(c)  Producers  who  receive  1985  crop  price 
support  loans  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  given  the  option  with  re- 
spect to  the  redemption  of  loan  collateral  as 
provided  by  subsection  (a). 

(dXl)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  the  calculation  of  deficiency  pay- 
ments which  may  be  made  to  producers  of 
the  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton  and  rice. 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  total  loan 
amounts  which  producers  receive  as  1985 
crop  price  support  loans  and  the  amounts 
paid  by  producers  to  redeem  the  collateral 
securing  such  loans  In  accordance  with  the 
optional  repayment  levels  established  under 
this  Title  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  application  of  the  maximum  payment 
limitation  provision  of  Section  1101  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Fmolt  Faxm  Paoncnoif  ahs  Pull 
PxoDUcnoR  Act  or  1986  at  a  Olancx 

OOAU 

(1)  Protect  farm  income;  (2)  Full  produc- 
tion; (3)  Improve  export  competitiveness, 
mcoia  raoTicnoH 

The  Family  Farm  Protection  and  Pull 
Production  Act  sets  up  a  system  of  "transi- 
tion payments"  for  farmers  growing  major 
crops.  These  are  direct  payments  to  farm- 
ers. These  payments  have  upper  limits. 
Farmers  may  plant  whatever  they  wish. 
They  are  free  to  plant  according  to  market 
signals,  rather  than  for  the  federal  pro- 
gram, if  nothing  is  planted  (If  that's  the 


most  economical  use  to  which  the  land  can 
be  put),  an  acceptable  cover  crop  or  conser- 
vation practice  must  be  established  to  qual- 
ify for  the  payment.  There  are  no  annual 
set  asides. 
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As  the  size  of  operation  increases,  the  per- 
cent of  the  payment  made  decreases  accord- 
ing to  this  schedule; 
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This  focuses  income  protection  on  small 
and  medium  sized  operations.  The  maxi- 
mum payment  per  farmer  in  the  first  year 
would  be  $63,000.  (Dairy  Limit:  $20,000 
which  applies  to  the  $63,000.) 

Transition  payments  would  be  made  at 
100  percent  in  1986,  and  not  less  than  92 
percent  in  1987,  80  percent  in  1988,  65  per- 
cent in  1989  and  50  percent  in  1990. 

EXPORT  PROliOTIOH 

The  bill  encourages  exports  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  through  several  mecha- 
nisms: (I)  Lower  loan  rate;  (2)  Green  Dollar 
Certificate  Program;  (3)  Mandatory  CCC 
stock  reduction:  (4)  Intermediate  credit 
guarantees. 

COHSDtVATION 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  desig- 
nate 30  million  acres  of  highly  erodible  land 
to  be  put  to  conservation.  Bids  will  be  taken 
on  at  least  20  million  acres  for  10-year  con- 
servation reserve.  Payments  may  be  made  In 
a  lump  sum  or  over  5  years. 

IlfltOVATTVE  ASPECTS  OF  THl  BOSCHWITZ-BORIH 
APPROACH 

1.  This  is  the  only  bipartisan  farm  bill  yet 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

2.  A  transition  payment. 

3.  Farmers  receive  the  benefit  of  prices  ex- 
ceeding the  loan  rate  without  losing  the 
transition  payment. 

4.  An  Incremental  table  that  focuses  the 
transition  payment  on  the  family  farm. 

5.  This  is  not  a  program  farmers  would 
plant  for.  It  frees  them  to  respwnd  to 
market  signals  rather  than  responding  to 
the  program  signals. 

6.  No  annual  set  asides  or  diversions— this 
is  a  full  production  bill. 

7.  Loan  rates  that  immediately  establish 
us  as  competitive  in  world  markets,  not 
simply  set  according  to  arbitrary  multi-year 
formula  which  takes  too  long  to  adjust  to 
market  realities. 

8.  Loan  rates  that  will  not  lead  to  further 
CCC  acquisitions. 

9.  An  interim  program  for  1985  crops  to 
prevent  CCC  from  acquiring  huge  stocks  at 
great  expense.  These  stocks  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of  and  would  likely  burden 


CCC  with  additional  storage  costs  for  sever- 
al years. 

10.  A  "Green  Dollar"  program  to  establish 
export  competitiveness  and  work  down  CCC 
stocks. 

11.  A  loan  rate  not  established  by  multi- 
year  averages. 

12.  A  large  "sodbuster"  provision  to  move 
fragile  lands  to  a  conservation  reserve  and 
specifically  provide  for  shelterbelts  and  wet- 
lands. No  transition  payment  made  on  erodi- 
ble land. 

13.  A  dairy  support  program  that  allows 
for  income  protection  for  farmers,  yet  sub- 
stantially lowers  prices  to  consumers  to  in- 
crease demand. 

Familt  Farm  Protbctiow  awd  Pull  Produc- 
TiOM  Act  op  1985,  Qxtestiohs  and  Answzrs 

How  does  the  Family  Farm  Protection  and 
PuU  Production  Act  of  1985  differ  from 
other  farm  bills? 

This  program  has  three  primary  goals:  to 
maintain  farm  Income,  to  promote  sales  of 
agricultural  products  on  the  export  market 
and  to  allow  full  production  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  To  achieve  these  goals  it  uses 
several  new  mechanisms  and  some  tradition- 
al tools  of  federal  farm  policy. 

What  tools  are  employed? 

Four  primary  mechanisms  are  used.  To 
promote  exports,  the  bUl  lowers  loan  rates 
to  a  level  that  wUl  increase  sales  overseas 
and  discourage  foreign  competitors  from  In- 
creasing production.  It  also  sets  up  several 
export  promotion  programs  to  be  run  by  the 
federal  government.  The  bill  establishes  a 
"transition  payment"  system  to  provide  rea- 
sonable Income  as  the  U.S.  regains  foreign 
markets.  Lastly,  the  bill  mandates  a  Conser- 
vation Acreage  Reserve  to  remove  highly 
erodible  and  less  productive  land  from  pro- 
duction. 

Is  this  a  comprehensive  farm  bill? 

Yes.  It  provides  programs  for  com,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  dairy  exports  and  conser- 
vation. The  bill  would  be  in  effect  for  eight 
years. 

FARM  INCOHK  PROTTCTION 

The  Family  Farm  Protection  and  Pull 
Production  Act  replaces  traditional  systems 
of  acreage  reduction  and  target  prices  with 
a  transition  payment  that  gives  farmers  ade- 
quate cash  as  U.S.  ag  products  regain  their 
competitiveness  on  world  markets.  This  is  a 
full  production  farm  bill.  The  only  land  it 
removes  from  production  is  the  hlghly-erod- 
ible  land,  which  enters  the  Conservation 
Acreage  Reserve. 

How  is  the  transition  payment  calculated? 

For  wheat,  com.  cotton,  and  rice,  a  transi- 
tion payment  would  be  established  that 
would  provide  the  same  Income  over  vari- 
able costs  for  farmers  at  fuU  production  as 
is  now  earned  In  the  1985  Acreage  Reduc- 
tion F>rogram.  Loan  rates  would  be  reduced 
and  the  transition  payment  would  bring 
income  to  that  level.  The  loan  rates  and 
payments  for  various  crops  are  listed  below: 
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For  example,  if  a  farm  had  a  200  acre 
com-base  and  a  100  bushel  per  acre  yield,  it 
would  receive  $.94  times  10,000  bushels. 
Total  payment:  $18,800. 


Would  there  l>e  limits  on  these  payments? 

Yes.  The  transition  payment  system  tar- 
gets assistance  to  small  and  medium  sized 
operations  by  reducing  the  percentage  of 
the  transition  payment  a  farm  receives  as 
its  output  increases.  On  the  first,  $20,000  of 
payment,  100  percent  would  be  paid.  On  the 
next  $40,000.  50  percent  would  be  paid.  On 
the  next  $60,000.  25  percent  would  be  paid 
On  the  next  $80,000,  10  percent  would  be 
paid.  A  farm  receiving  the  maximum  i>ay- 
ments  would  eam  $63,000  luider  the  pro- 
gram. 

When  does  the  transition  begin? 

In  1986,  the  transition  payment  is  made  at 
100  percent.  Then  it  is  reduced  on  this 
schedule  no  lower  than:  1987—92  percent; 
1988—80  percent;  1989—65  percent;  1990—50 
percent. 

What  cropping  restrictions  are  placed  on 
those  receiving  transition  pajrments? 

None.  The  transition  payment  would  be 
made  regardless  of  what  is  produced  on  the 
land  during  the  years  1986  through  1990. 
Farmers  receiving  payments  are  free  to 
make  planting  decisions  based  on  economic 
signals.  They  do  not  have  to  plant  a  crop  at 
all.  However,  If  no  crop  Is  produced,  an  ac- 
ceptable cover  crop  or  conservation  practice 
must  be  established  to  qualify  for  the  tran- 
sition payment. 

Would  farmers  have  to  set  aside  acres 
under  the  program? 

This  Is  a  full  production  biU.  However, 
transition  pajrments  would  not  be  made  for 
crops  grown  on  30  million  acres  of  highly 
erodible  land,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  unless  an  approved  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  plan  is  being  followed. 

EXPORT  PROMOTION 

The  lower  loan  rate  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  increase  exports.  This  makes  U.S.  ag 
products  more  attractive  to  foreign  buyers 
and  discourages  further  expansion  of  pro- 
duction. The  bin  proposes  addlUoniJ  export 
promotion  programs  also,  including  a  man- 
datory reduction  in  CCC  stocks  and  an  in- 
centive program,  called  the  Green  Dollar 
program  to  encourage  exports  using  CCC 
stocks. 

What  is  a  "Green  Dollar?" 

Green  Dollars  are  certificates  Issued  to  ex- 
porters that  can  be  redeemed  for  commod- 
ities owned  by  the  CCC.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  mandated  to  use  Green  Dol- 
lars to  maintain  competitiveness  abroad. 

How  would  a  Green  Dollar  program  work? 

Exporters  would  be  allowed  to  bid  for  the 
number  of  Green  Dollars  they  need  to  com- 
plete an  export  sale.  When  the  sale  is  com- 
plete, the  exporter  would  receive  Green 
Dollar  Certificates,  which  would  be  redeem- 
able for  CCC  stocks.  These  stocks  also  must 
be  exported,  although  exporters  could  sell 
their  Green  Dollar  Certificates  to  another 
exporter.  (In  other  words,  a  secondary 
market  would  be  allowed  for  buying  and 
selling  Green  Dollar  Certificates.) 

Is  there  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  CCC 
stocks  to  be  used  in  this  program? 

No.  The  Secretary  may  use  as  large  a 
quantity  of  CCC  stocks  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

son.  AND  WATXR  CONSERVATION 

The  Family  Farm  Protection  and  Full 
Production  Act  Includes  an  aggressive  con- 
servation program  to  protect  our  soil  and 
water  resources.  It  would  make  30  million 
acres  of  highly  erodible  land  ineligible  for 
transition  payments  and  CCC  loans.  This 
would  discourage  production  of  crops  on 
these  acres.  At  least  20  million  acres  of  this 
land  would  be  accepted  into  a  ten-year  Con- 
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•ervaUon  Acreace  Reaerve  (CAR)  by  com- 
petitive bids.  Alao.  former  vetlandi  which 
are  now  producing  crops  could  be  bid  Into 
the  reaerve  tnd  then  revert  to  wetUnda. 

How  lone  would  land  be  placed  In  the  re- 
aerve? 

Land  would  be  In  the  reaerve  for  10  yean. 
Parmera  would  bid  to  receive  either  a  lump 
•uffl  payment  In  the  flrat  year  of  the  reaerve 
or  annual  paymenta  throu«h  the  first  five 
yeara. 

How  will  bids  be  selected? 

The  Secretary  of  Acriculture  would 
chooae  bids  that  will  prevent  the  moat  ero- 
sion per  dollar  Inveated.  The  bill  (Ivea  him 
the  HexlbUity  to  eatabllah  different  criteria 
for  selection  In  various  statea  and  reglona. 
He  would  be  allowed  to  reject  bids  that  are 
hlsh  relative  to  othera  In  that  state  or 
region.  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  procram  acreage  will  be 
In  wetlands  and  10  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
gram acreage  will  be  devoted  to  planting 
shelterbelta  In  areaa  prone  to  wind  erosion. 

Will  the  amount  of  land  eligible  for  the 
conservation  reaerve  be  limited? 

Yea.  The  Secretary  may  Umlt  the  amount 
of  land  entering  the  reaerve  In  any  particu- 
lar county  to  preaerve  the  economic  health 
of  lurroundlng  agricultural  businesses  and 
rural  communities. 

Further,  any  highly  erodlble  landa  that 
have  been  Initially  plowed  alnce  January  1. 
1980.  will  be  eligible  for  the  reaerve  only 
with  lump  sum  bida  sufficient  to  re-establish 
a  cover  crop.  This  program  Is  not  designed 
to  provide  a  windfall  to  people  who  have 
been  engaged  In  sodbusting. 
nanT 

The  transition  payment  Idea  has  alao  been 
adapted  for  the  dairy  sector  of  the  farm 
economy.  The  bill  establishes  a  transition 
payment  of  II. SO  per  hundredweight.  The 
CCC  purchase  price  would  be  110.60  per 
hundredweight,  so  the  effective  price  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  would  be  the  current 
level  of  113.10  per  hundredweight. 

How  Is  the  transition  payment  calctilated? 

Farmers  who  wish  to  receive  transition 
payments  must  provide  proof  of  milk  mar- 
ketings for  the  1M4  and  10M  marketing 
years.  Farmers  who  participated  In  the 
dairy  diversion  program  may  use  their  mar- 
keting history  from  that  program.  Farmers 
would  be  paid  the  transition  payment  of 
tl.50  per  hundredweight  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  hundredweights  marketed 
per  year.  Overall,  a  dairyman  may  receive 
no  more  than  tSO.OOO  a  year  In  dairy  transi- 
tion payments.  If  a  dairyman  Is  at  or  near 
the  limit  of  transition  pajrments  for  other 
crops,  such  as  com  or  wheat,  the  special 
payment  for  dairy  would  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  so  the  total  transition  payments 
do  not  exceed  the  limits  set  for  crops. 

How  will  the  transition  be  made? 

The  transition  payments  wUl  be  made  at 
100  percent  of  the  calculated  amount  In 
19M.  They  wlU  be  made  at  no  lower  than  93 
percent  In  1987.  80  percent  tn  1988.  88  per- 
cent In  1989  and  50  percent  In  1990.  After 
1990,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  continue  some  form  of  Income  sup- 
port payments  If  needed.  Due  to  the  unique 
cash  flow  requirements  on  dairying,  the 
transition  payments  would  be  made  quarter- 
ly.   

FaMILT  FAJUt  PKOHLllOlf  AlfB  FUIX  PlOBUC- 

noif  Act  op  1988— Dstaii-xd  DcsoumoH 
This  bill  consists  of  11  titles:  (1)  Agricul- 
tural Exports;  (3)  Conservation  Acreage  Re- 
serve;   (3)    Wheat;    (4)    Feed    Oralns;    (5) 
Cotton;  (8)  Rice:  (7)  Dalrr.  (»  Payment 


Limitation  and  Conservation  of  Land  Sub- 
ject to  Exoeaalve  Erosion:  (9)  Orain  Reaerve: 
(10)  Sugar  and  (11)  Special  Option  for  1988 
Crop  Loan  Recipients.  It  would  t>e  effective 
for  8  years,  terminating  on  September  SO, 
190S. 

KZPOBT  raoMonow 
Oreen  doOar  export  certiflcaU 

The  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  by  use 
of  Oreen  Dollar  export  certificates.  The 
program  shall  be  used  to  regain  market 
share,  to  meet  commercial  competition,  and 
to  offset:  (1)  the  use  by  other  countries  of 
subsidies  and  other  uivfalr  trading  practices; 
(3)  temporary  Imbalances  caused  by  U.S. 
loan  rates  which  are  above  world  market 
levels;  and  (3)  fluctuations  tn  the  value  of 
the  dollar  against  other  major  currencies. 

The  Oreen  Dollar  Export  Certificate  Pro- 
gram shall  be  run  similar  to  the  OR  348 
program  (terminated  In  1973).  Exporters 
may  bid  for  the  amount  of  Oreen  Dollar 
Certificates  they  need  to  complete  an 
export  sale.  (Alternatively,  the  Secretary 
may  run  the  program  using  an  announced 
amount  of  Oreen  Dollar  Certificates  instead 
of  competitive  bids.) 

After  completing  the  sale  the  exporter 
would  provide  USDA  with  appropriate  docu- 
mentation proving  that  the  commodity  was 
exported.  The  exporter  then  would  receive 
Oreen  Dollar  Certificates.  These  may  be  re- 
deemed In  exchange  for  CCC -owned  com- 
modities which  also  must  be  exported.  The 
Secretary  may  set  values  on  CCC  commod- 
ities for  redemption  by  Oreen  Dollar  Certif- 
icates which  are  different  than  the  acquisi- 
tion prices  of  the  commodities.  Exporters 
may  create  a  secondary  market  by  buying 
and  selling  Oreen  Dollar  Certificates,  but 
these  Certificates  must  be  redeemed  within 
6  months  of  the  date  Issued. 

The  Secretary  shall  use  as  large  a  quanti- 
ty of  CCC  stocks  as  Is  necessary  to  effective- 
ly carry  out  this  program.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorised  to  use  funds  of  the  CCC  tn  addi- 
tion to  commodities  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. 

CCC  itock  reduction  proffmm 

On  October  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  an  Inventory  of  all  commodities 
owned  by  the  CCC.  Prior  to  the  following 
September  30.  the  Secretary  shall  cause  at 
least  30  percent  of  those  stocks  to  be  export- 
ed (assuming  the  commodities  are  not 
needed  to  operate  the  Oreen  Dollar  pro- 
gram) through  the  following  programs: 

1.  Provide  CCC-owned  commodities  for 
use  In  O6M-301  and  O8M-301  Intermediate 
credit  programs  to  develop  infrastructure 
for  Importing  and  using  agricultural  com- 
modities and  to  expand  llveatock  produc- 
tion. 

3.  Overseas  donations  of  CCC-owned  com- 
modities through  Section  416. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  use  funds 
of  the  CCC  If  they  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  stock  reduction  program. 

aSM-201  and  OSM-301  ffuaranteu 
Allow  the  O8M-301  and  OSM-301  inter- 
mediate credit  programs  to  be  utilized  with 
guaranteed  commercial  credits  as  well  as 
direct  CCC  credits  or  CCC-owned  commod- 
ities. 

Xmbargo  prtvfntion 

Omit  the  references  to  loans  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity  from  the  embargo  prevention 
language  of  the  1981  Farm  Bill.  Continue 
the  requirement  for  direct  payments  to 
farmers. 


Curffo  pTtf€Tenc€ 

Include  the  language  from  S.  731,  the 
Boren-Boachwita  cargo  preference  bllL 

WHXAT,  OOail,  OOTTOH  AMD  Kid 

Loan  nlet 

I.  Lower  loan  ratea  to  83.30  for  wheat. 
81.90  for  com.  $0.60  for  cotton,  and  86.60  for 

rice. 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  Increase  In  the 
dollar  since  1981.  It  wUl  return  our  loan 
rates  to  about  the  same  relative  position 
compared  to  other  currencies  that  they  held 
In  1981. 

This  reduction  will  make  VM.  wheat  and 
com  competitive  at  current  prices  with  simi- 
lar commodities  from  other  origins. 

It  maintains  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  loan  rates  for  various  grains  so 
that  some  wheat  can  be  economically  used 
for  livestock  feed  when  market  conditions 
warrant  It. 

3.  Allow  the  loan  to  be  lowered  by  at  least 
10%  starting  with  the  1987  crop  year  If  the 
market  price  for  the  previous  year  Is  within 
S%  of  the  loan  rate.  Require  the  Secretary 
to  lower  the  loan  by  at  least  10%  If  the 
market  price  for  the  previous  3  years  Is 
within  6%  of  the  loan  rate  and  If  the  loan 
rate  was  not  adjusted  downward  tn  the  pre- 
vious year.  Allow  the  Secretary  to  raise  the 
loan  by  up  to  8%  If  market  conditions  over 
the  3  preceding  yean  warrant  It  and  If  such 
Increase  will  not  Jeopardlae  the  competitive 
posiUon  of  U.S.  agrlctilture  in  world  mar- 
keU. 

Income  tupport 

1.  Establish  "transition  payments"  which 
would  provide  the  same  liux>me  over  vari- 
able costs  at  full  production  that  farmen 
now  earn  with  the  1986  Acreage  Reduction 
Program.  These  would  be  11.43  for  wheat, 
t.94  for  com.  0.38  for  cotton,  and  14.36  for 
rice  for  farmen  who  participated  In  the 
1984  or  1988  programs.  For  farmen  who  did 
not  participate  In  either  the  1984  or  1986 
programs,  the  transition  payment  would  be 
$1.10  for  wheat,  0.68  for  com.  $0,073  for 
cotton,  and  $3.50  for  rice.  (The  payment  for 
non-participants  Is  equal  to  the  drop  In  the 
loan  rate  for  each  commodity. ) 

3.  Calculate  each  farm's  acreage  base  and 
yield  for  1988  tn  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  In  1986.  (This  will  give  a  number  of 
bushels  for  each  farm.) 

3.  Multiply  that  number  of  bushels  for 
each  farm  times  the  transition  payment. 
This  would  determine  the  slae  of  the 
"Income  support"  each  farmer  would  re- 
ceive, subject  to  payment  llmltatloiu. 

4.  The  transition  payment  would  be  made 
at  100%  In  1988,  93%  In  1987,  80%  In  1988. 
86%  In  1989.  and  50%  In  1990.  (That  U,  the 
total  payment  received  by  each  farm  would 
be  reduced  each  year  by  the  percentage  In- 
dicated. A  farmer  receiving  $83,000  the  first 
year  would  receive  $87,980  In  the  second. 
$60,400  tn  the  third,  $40,960  In  the  fourth, 
and  $31,600  In  the  6th.)  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  discretion  to  make  higher 
payments  If  circumstances  require  It,  up  to 
100  percent.  It  would  be  paid  regardless  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  It  Is 
originally  based.  After  1990,  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  discretion  to  continue  some 
form  of  Income  support  payments  if  it  Is 
neceasary  to  maintain  adequate  farm 
Income. 

5.  Payment  limitation.  This  sliding  scale 
skews  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  to  small  and 
medium  size  farmen  whUe  still  allowing 
fairly  large  farmen  to  receive  payments. 
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8.  The  transition  payment  would  be  made 
regardless  of  what  Is  produced  on  the  land 
during  any  of  the  yean,  1988  through  1990. 
If  no  crop  Is  produced  on  the  land,  an  ac- 
ceptable cover  crop  or  other  conaerratlon 
practice  must  be  established  to  qualify  for  a 
transition  payment. 

7.  Transition  payments  and  corp  loans 
shall  not  be  made  for  crops  grown  on  at 
least  30  million  acres  of  highly  erodlble  land 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  unless  an  ap- 
proved 8C8  plan  Is  being  followed  In  crop- 
ping the  farm.  This  shall  Include  3.3  percent 
of  the  acreage  base  of  farms  In  areas  prone 
to  wind  erosion  unless  those  farmen  can 
demonstrate  that  they  have  installed  and 
maintained  shelterbelts  or  other  8C8  ap- 
proved practices.  These  lands  excluded  from 
payment  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Conserva- 
tion Acreage  Reserve,  although  the  Secre- 
tary need  not  accept  them  Into  the  CAR  If 
their  bids  are  too  high.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  CAR,  farmen  In  areas  subject  to  wind 
erosion  must  establish  appropriate  shelter- 
belU. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  the  In- 
terests of  tenants  are  protected  when  ad- 
ministering the  transition  payments.  (Land- 
lords should  not  be  allowed  to  simply  evict 
tenants  and  collect  the  transition  payments. 
The  Secretary  prohibit  traiwltlon  payments 
to  landlords  that  engage  in  such  practices.) 

9.  If  the  loan  rate  is  decreased  In  1987  or 
later,  the  transition  payment  for  each  farm 
shall  be  increased  by  the  same  percentage 
that  the  loan  rate  faUs.  (A  10%  drop  in  the 
loan  would  mean  that  the  transition  pay- 
ments would  Increase  by  10%.)  Total  pay- 
ment to  any  farmer  would  stlU  be  limited  by 
the  miximum  payment  limitations  listed 
above. 

10.  Farmen  shall  report  their  acreage 
planted  to  aU  croi>s  on  a  date  prior  to  har- 
vest as  specified  by  the  Secretary  In  order  to 
qualify  for  transition  payments. 

Annual  acreage  reduction  programs  are 
prohibited  Including  paid  diversion. 
farmer  ovmed  re»erve 

1.  No  new  entries  will  be  allowed  until 
wheat  stocks  in  the  FOR  have  fallen  below 
360  million  bushels  or  feed  grain  stocks 
have  fallen  below  800  million  bushels.  The 
Secretary  could  adjust  these  figures  to 
equal  18%  of  annual  usage  for  wheat  and 
10%  of  annual  usage  for  feed  grains  If  the 
total  usage  changes  over  time. 

3.  The  Secretary  would  have  discretion  to 
allow  direct  entry  into  the  reserve  (as  op- 
posed to  waiting  until  9  month  CCC  loans 
expire). 

3.  The  reserve  loan  could  not  be  offered  at 
a  premium  over  the  regular  loan.  It  would 
be  a  3  year  recourse  loan  In  which  the  grain 
could  not  be  forfeited  to  the  CCC. 

4.  CCC  would  pay  storage  and  waive  inter- 
est for  the  first  13  months  and  farmen 
could  not  sell  the  grain  during  the  this  time. 
The  Secretary  would  have  the  discretion  to 
allow  grain  to  be  sold  during  the  fint  13 
months  If  extraordinary  market  conditions 
develop.  After  13  months,  storage  payments 


and  interest  waiver  would  cease  and  the 
farmen  would  repay  the  loan  whenever  the 
grain  is  sold,  or  else  at  the  end  of  the  3  year 
loan  If  the  grain  Is  not  yet  sold.  The  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  discretion  to  extend  the 
interest  waiver  and  storage  payments  If 
market  conditions  make  It  advisable,  but 
only  If  wheat  stocks  are  below  380  million 
bushels  and  feed  grains  are  below  800  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Loan  rate  options  for  participants  in  the 
1988  crop  programs. 

1.  Upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  participants  in  the  1988 
wheat,  com,  cotton  and  rice  programs  an- 
other choice  In  regard  to  their  CCC  loans  If 
the  market  price  is  not  more  than  6%  great- 
er than  the  loan  rate  during  the  preceding 
month.  ($3.88  for  com.  $3.47  for  wheat,  80.3 
cents  for  cotton,  and  $8.40  for  rice.) 

3.  If  the  market  price  Is  below  these  levels, 
the  participant  shall  have  the  option  to 
either  receive  a  loan  which  is  repayable  at 
the  established  level  ($2.86  for  com.  $3.80 
for  wheat.  $0,878  for  cotton,  and  $8.00  for 
rice),  or  else  receive  a  loan  which  would  be 
repaid  at  a  price  to  be  established  monthly 
by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  current  market 
conditions.  In  no  case  would  this  repayment 
rate  be  less  than  the  level  which  shall  pre- 
vail for  the  1988  crops  ($1.90  for  com.  $3.30 
for  wheat,  $.60  for  cotton,  and  $8.80  for 
rice). 

3.  If  participants  have  received  their  CCC 
loans  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill,  they 
shall  have  the  option  of  paying  them  back 
at  the  rate  to  be  determined  monthly  by  the 
Secretary. 

4.  This  additional  option  shall  In  no  way 
affect  the  calculation  of  the  1986  crop  defi- 
ciency payments  as  Q>eclfied  in  the  1986 
program. 

6.  No  payment  limitation  shall  apply  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan  which  the  farmer 
may  not  have  to  repay  under  this  provision. 

DAIKT  TXAKSmOIf  PKOORAM 

The  dairy  transition  program  would  be 
similar  to  the  transition  program  for  wheat, 
com.  cotton,  and  rice. 

1.  The  CCC  purchase  price  would  be  set  at 
$10.80  per  cwt.  for  FT88. 

3,  If  CCC  dairy  purchases  are  projected  on 
October  1  of  any  year  to  exceed  6  billion 
pounds  (milk  equivalent)  for  the  coming 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may,  at  his 
discretion,  lower  the  CCC  purchase  price  by 
60  cents. 

8.  If  CCC  dairy  purchases  are  projected  on 
October  I  of  any  year  to  be  less  than  3  bil- 
lion pounds  (milk  equivalent)  for  the 
coming  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
raise  the  support  price  by  60  cents,  but  not 
above  $10,80  for  the  6  year  life  of  the  transi- 
tion program. 

4.  Each  farmer  who  wishes  to  receive  a 
transition  payment  shall  provide  proof  of 
his  milk  marketings  for  the  1984  and  1988 
marketing  yean  (same  as  the  fiscal  year. 
Oct.  1-Sept.  30).  Farmen  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  dairy  paid  diversion  program 
may  use  their  marketing  history  for  that 
program  Instead  of  their  actual  sales.  Farm- 
en who  have  a  marketing  history  for  only 
the  last  part  of  that  3  year  period  shall  be 
allowed  to  pro  rate  that  amount  to  establish 
a  more  equitable  3  year  history. 

6.  A  transition  payment  of  81.60  per  cwt. 
shall  be  multiplied  times  the  average 
number  of  hundredweights  marketed  (or 
considered  marketed).  The  total  transition 
payment  shall  be  subject  to  a  payment  limi- 
tation of  $30,000.  If  a  farmer  is  at  or  near 
the  limitation  on  transition  payments  which 
applies  to  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  rice,  his 


special  transition  payment  for  dairy  shall  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  so  that  his  total  pay- 
ments don't  exceed  the  limit  established  for 
those  crops. 

8.  The  transition  paymmt  would  be  made 
at  100%  of  iU  calculated  amount  in  1988 
(subject  to  the  payment  limitation),  and  not 
lev  than  92%  in  1087.  80%  in  1988,  86%  tn 
1089.  and  80%  in  1900.  (The  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  farm  in  1988  would  be  reduced 
in  the  following  year  by  the  indicated  per- 
centage.) It  would  be  paid  regardless  of  the 
price  received  for  milk.  After  1990,  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  the  discretion  to  continue 
some  form  of  income  support  pajrments  If 
farm  conditions  warrant  it 

7.  The  transition  payments  shall  be  made 
to  dairy  farmen  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

8.  Dairy  farmen  who  have  a  marketing 
history  but  are  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  milk  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
transition  payments. 

9.  Dairy  farmen  who  discontinue  produc- 
ing milk  during  the  transition  period  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  transition  paymenta 
for  1  year  after  they  stop  milking.  This  is 
subject  to  the  condition  that  no  one  pro- 
duces milk  in  facilities  owned  by  that 
farmer  during  the  year  after  he  stops  milk- 
ing. 

10.  New  entrants  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive transition  paymenu  only  if  they  take 
over  facilities  which  are  being  used  by  some- 
one who  is  currently  eligible  to  receive  tran- 
sition payments.  If  the  milk  production  of 
the  new  producer  Is  lower  than  the  produc- 
tion established  in  the  farm's  marketing  his- 
tory, the  transition  payments  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  In  no  case  shall  the 
transition  payments  be  Increased  above 
their  established  level  if  a  facility  changes 
ownership.  No  transition  payments  shaU  be 
made  to  new  entrants  who  take  over  facili- 
ties on  which  the  previous  owner  had  exer- 
cised his  option  to  receive  transition  pay- 
ments for  one  year  after  stopping  milk  pro- 
duction. 

11.  If  the  CCC  purchase  price  is  decreased 
In  1987  or  later,  the  transition  payment  for 
each  farm  shall  be  increased  by  the  same 
percentage  that  the  CCC  purchase  price 
falls.  (A  60  cent  drop  In  the  purchase  price 
is  a  decline  of  4.96%.  If  this  decrease  oc- 
curred, the  amount  of  the  transition  pay- 
ment would  increase  by  4.95%.) 

STTOAI 

The  current  sugar  program  is  working 
well.  This  bill  would  not  change  it.  The  loan 
rate  would  be  left  at  18  cents. 

CORSKaVATIOH  ACXXAGI  RXSiaVZ  (CAKI 

1.  Mandate  a  long  term  (10  yean)  conser- 
vation reaerve  of  a  least  30  million  acres  tar- 
geted to  erodlble  land  and  wetlands  which 
are  currently  being  tilled. 

3.  Farmen  may  bid  to  receive  either  a 
lump  sum  payment  in  the  first  year  or 
annual  payments  for  the  first  5  yean. 

8,  The  Secretary  shall  choose  the  bids 
that  will  prevent  the  most  erosion  per  dollar 
invested.  (In  the  case  of  wetlands,  those  bids 
that  represent  the  best  values  In  water  con- 
servation will  be  preferred.)  He  shall  have 
the  flexibility  to  esUblish  differing  criteria 
for  the  various  statea  and  regions  of  the 
country.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  reject  bids  which  are  high  relative 
to  othen  in  that  state  or  region. 

4.  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least  10% 
of  the  total  program  acreage  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  wetlands.  At  least  10%  of  the  acreage 
shall  be  devoted  to  planting  shelterbelts  tn 
areas  prone  to  wind  erosion,  but  no  farmer 
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shall  be  «ble  to  bid  in  more  of  his  Uuid  for 
pUntlnc  shelterbelts  than  Is  consistent  with 
effective  wind  erosion  control  practices  In 
the  sres.  Shelterbelts  must  remain  In  place 
for  s  least  20  years. 

5.  The  Secretary  Is  encouraced  to  consider 
the  potential  benefits  to  wildlife  when  he 
accepts  bids  under  the  CAR. 

6.  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  amount  of 
land  entering  the  CAR  from  any  county  so 
that  no  substantive  damace  will  be  done  to 
aciicultural  businesses  and  rural  communl- 


7.  The  Secretary  may  allow  haying  and 
crazlnc  on  the  CAR.  at  his  discretion.  How- 
ever, the  land  may  not  be  plowed  or  the  soil 
otherwise  dlsturtied  after  an  Initial  cover 
crop  is  established. 

8.  Any  highly  erodible  lands  that  have 
been  Initially  plowed  since  January  1.  1980 
shall  be  eligible  for  entry  Into  the  CAR  only 
with  lum  sum  bids  sufficient  to  re-establish 
an  appropriate  cover  crop.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hattizlo): 
S.  1046.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kok 
DJen  Su  and  Grace  Su.  husband  and 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

aXLHF  OP  KOK  DJXIf  SU  AMD  CaACS  SU 

•  Bdr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Su  came  to  this  country 
as  students,  he  to  Portland  State  in 
1972  and  she  to  the  University  of 
Washington,  independently.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Su's  last  location  and  date  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  was  in 
Honolulu.  HI.  on  September  23.  1975, 
for  Kok  DJen  and  on  March  29.  1975. 
for  Grace.  When  Kok  completed  his 
undergraduate  degree  In  June  1976.  he 
found  that  he  would  like  to  remain  in 
the  United  States  permanently  and  ex- 
plored the  avenues  that  were  open  to 
him.  In  the  meantime,  on  November 
12,  1977.  he  married  Grace  Tanuwid- 
Jaya  (a.k.a.  Grace  Tan)  in  Seattle. 

Kok  and  Grace  Su  were  bom  in  In- 
donesia. Kok  was  bom  on  November 
10.  1952.  in  Kebimen,  and  Grace  was 
bom  on  June  22.  1955,  in  Senarang. 
Both  received  visas  issued  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Jakarta,  Indone- 
sia. Both  Kok  and  Grace  had  F-1 
visas.  Kok's  visa  was  out  of  status  as  of 
1979.  and  Grace's  was  out  of  status  as 
of  1977. 

In  September  1977,  Kok  was  in- 
formed by  Immigration  that  there  was 
a  permanent  status  quota  available 
under  the  preference  for  "investors  in 
the  U.S."  He  was  told  it  required  in- 
vesting at  least  $40,000  and  employing 
at  least  three  U.S.  citizens.  Relying 
upon  that  advice,  he  immediately 
sought  such  an  Investment  opportuni- 
ty and  in  April  1978  purchased  the 
SunDowner  Restaurant  in  Hood  River. 
His  initial  cash  investment,  including 
downpayment.  purchase  of  signs,  new 
equipment,  inventory,  and  legal  fees 
was  $80,000.  To  put  the  place  on  a 
sound  basis  and  to  bring  it  to  a  quality 
that  would  attract  a  good  clientele,  his 
cash  investment  grew  to  approximate- 
ly $100,000,  every  penny  of  which 
came  from  his  savings  and  his  share  of 


family  property  in  Indonesia.  In  fact, 
he  brought  all  of  his  money  from  In- 
donesia—a total  of  nearly  $125.000— to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  studies  and 
provide  for  himself  and  his  wife  while 
he  got  the  business  going. 

During  all  of  this  time,  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Portland  State,  in 
a  masters  program  In  electrical  engi- 
neering. For  the  first  year  after  get- 
ting the  restaurant,  he  comjnuted  to 
school  from  Hood  River,  as  well  as  su- 
pervising the  restaurant,  and  doing 
the  cooking. 

When  he  reported  to  Inunlgration  in 
April  1978  that  he  had  made  the  nec- 
essary investment,  he  was  informed, 
"Sorry,  the  quota  is  closed."  Thus,  his 
application  was  not  even  accepted.  No 
one  had  bothered  to  warn  him  that 
such  quotas  are  subject  to  closure,  or 
even  that  there  is  a  danger  of  such  a 
thing  happening.  Relying  on  what  he 
had  been  told  8  months  t>efore,  Kok 
had  risked  great  amotmts  of  time, 
money,  and  energy  in  purchasing  a 
business  which  was  crying  for  good 
management.  Further.  Kok  had 
turned  the  business  into  a  first-class 
establishment. 

In  the  fall  of  1979.  Grace  bore  a 
child,  Justin  Alexander.  The  added 
duties  of  caring  for  a  pregnant  wife, 
and  his  inability  to  find  a  competent 
cook  who  would  move  to  Hood  River, 
caused  him  to  temporarily  discontinue 
his  studies.  By  this  time,  the  restau- 
rant was  employing  between  12  and  15 
people— presently  14— and  it  had 
become  one  of  the  better  places  to  eat 
in  Hood  River.  He  also  was  actively 
pursuLlng  any  available  avenue 
through  which  he  might  obtain  per- 
manent resident  status. 

The  most  recent  Judicial  action  by 
the  Su  family  was  their  application  for 
suspension  of  the  order  of  deportation 
on  February  28.  1984.  based  on  7  con- 
tinuous years  of  residency.  The  Su 
case  was  also  before  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Newton  Jones.  Twice 
before,  and  on  January  20.  1982,  Judge 
Jones  found  them  deportable  and  gave 
them  until  April  20.  1982.  to  effect  vol- 
untary departure.  The  State  Depart- 
ment found  no  basis  for  their  request 
for  political  asylum.  Presently,  the 
Su's  hold  temporary  resident  status 
while  their  private  bill  is  pending. 

If  this  family  is  forced  to  leave  the 
United  States: 

First,  they  will  almost  certainly  lose 
most,  if  not  all,  of  their  money  invest- 
ed in  the  Oregon  economy.  They  have 
a  mortgage  on  their  restaurant  of 
$80,000  and  meeting  that  obligation 
depends  upon  the  continued  successful 
operation  of  the  restaurant— in  fact, 
he  has  already  paid  $30,000  toward  his 
mortgage.  With  today's  Interest  rates, 
finding  someone  who  would  assume 
this  obligation  is  at  best  remote. 

Second,  the  Su's  would  arrive  in  In- 
donesia with  nothing  more  than  they 
might  get  out  of  a  forced  sale  of  the 


business— if,  in  fact,  there  was  any 
sale. 

Kok  Su  is  of  Chinese  extraction. 
While  he  is  not  presently  under  any 
direct  threat,  and  he  is  an  Indonesian 
citizen— his  parents  immigrated  to  In- 
donesia before  he  was  bom— he  is  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  dangers  every 
resident  of  Indonesia  of  Chinese  ex- 
traction must  face. 

Fourth,  13  U.S.  citizens,  gainfully 
employed  because  of  the  Su's  industry, 
courage,  and  capital,  will  likely  be  out 
of  work.  Further,  becaiise  the  Su's  reg- 
ularly employ  local  college  students 
during  the  summer.  Hood  River  will 
lose  a  good  source  of  summer  youth 
employment. 

Fifth,  Grace  Su  is  pregnant  and  has 
experienced  a  history  of  troublesome 
pregnancies.  The  stress  caused  by  a 
traumatic  deportation  could  have 
severe  impact  of  her  health. 

Whenever  and  wherever  I  am  in 
Oregon,  I  receive  innimierable  inquir- 
ies from  my  constituents  as  to  the  Su's 
welfare  and  immigration  status.  Their 
conununity  and  the  State  of  Oregon 
supports  and  looks  forward  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  private  bill  so  that  the  Su 
family  may  become  full-fledged  Ameri- 
can citizens.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ro'TH.  Mr.  Prtor,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Comot, 
Mr.  HoLLiifos,  Mr.  DiCoifCnn, 
Mr.  Sasskr,  Mr.  ExoH,  and  Mr. 

NiCKLKS): 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  re- 
lating  to   former   Presidents;   to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
roMfxa  nusiDiifT's  paciutixs  amd  snvicia 

■XPORM  ACT 

Mr.  (THELES.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Former  Presidents 
Facilities  and  Services  Reform  Act  of 
1985.  The  bill  is  designed  to  stop,  and 
then  reverse,  the  increasing  costs  of 
services  and  protection  currently  pro- 
vided former  Presidents. 

A  close  examination  of  former  Presi- 
dents' benefits  reveals  we  are  still  In 
an  era  of  the  imperial  former  Presi- 
dency, with  lavish  libraries,  special 
staffs  and  benefits,  around-the-clock 
Secret  Service  protection  for  life,  and 
other  badges  of  privilege. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  rea- 
sonable set  of  controls  on  the  Federal 
spending  associated  with  programs 
benefiting  former  Presidents.  Today, 
the  authorizations  for  these  programs 
remain  open  ended;  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures remain  out  of  control. 
Their  cost  has  leaped  from  $64,000  in 
1955  to  $6.3  million  in  1975  to  over  $26 
million  in  fiscal  1984.  That  amoimts  to 
a  fourfold  increase  in  just  the  last  10 
years. 

Since  1981,  the  program  has  cost 
more  than  the  expense  of  running  the 
White  House  itself  for  our  incimibent 
President. 


Looking  back  on  how  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  former  Presidents  were  put  to- 
gether, Congress  has  repeatedly  af- 
firmed a  national  policy  which  ensures 
each  former  President  is  able  to  lead  a 
dignified  retired  life,  free  from  a  need 
to  commercialize  the  prestige  of  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency,  and  free 
from  danger  resulting  from  its  visibili- 
ty. The  original  purposes  of  the  vari- 
ous laws  governing  former  Presidents 
reflect  this  belief. 

Prior  to  1958.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  virtually  the  only 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  not  covered  by  some  sort 
of  retirement  program,  much  less  the 
other  benefits  they  receive  today. 

But  the  fourfold  increase  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  original  programs  expecta- 
tions. More  importantly,  tax  dollars 
have  been  used  to  help  former  Presi- 
dents become  wealthy.  This  Is  a  conse- 
quence never  envisioned  by  the  law- 
makers who  authorized  the  Former 
President's  Act,  the  Former  Presidents 
Library  Act,  Secret  Service  protection, 
or  other  benefits.  It  is  a  consequence 
that  seriously  detracts  from  citizen 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  American  Presidency. 

Now,  by  falling  to  place  reasonable 
limits  on  Presidential  libraries.  Secret 
Service  protection,  office  and  staff  al- 
lowances, the  Congress  is  permitting 
the  former  President  programs  to  go 
beyond  their  Intent  and  character.  I 
strongly  believe  allowing  former  Presi- 
dents to  use  tax  dollars  to  become 
wealthy  is  a  waste  that  should  be 
stopped.  This  bill  is  intended  to  stop 
this  waste  and  restore  the  appropriate 
character  and  intent  to  these  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  96th.  97th.  and  98th 
Congresses.  Since  its  initial  introduc- 
tion over  5  years  ago,  considerable 
work  and  several  modifications  have 
resulted  in  this  1985  edition. 

While  progress  for  this  legislation 
has  been  slow,  it  has  been  steady. 
There  has  been  a  sustained  national 
discussion  on  what  the  taxpayers'  re- 
sponsibility for  former  Presidents 
should  be.  I  believe  all  interested  par- 
ties have  commented.  I  think  the  pro- 
visions which  are  summarized  at  the 
end  of  my  statement  represent  a  bal- 
anced approach  which  maintains  the 
traditional  dignity  of  the  American 
Presidency  but  ends  the  era  of  the  Im- 
perial former  Presidency. 

For  three  reasons  I  am  optimistic 
this  Congress  will  send  this  legislation 
to  President  Reagan  for  his  signature. 
Last  Congress,  with  the  active  support 
of  Chairman  William  Roth,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  voted 
to  report  similar  legislation  to  the  full 
Senate.  The  White  House  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  place  a  hold  on  the  bUl 
in  order  to  block  its  passage.  After 
Senators  Ro'TH,  Pryor,  and  I  indicated 


we  would  attempt  to  amend  the  Treas- 
ury and  Postal  Service  appropriations 
bill  to  force  its  consideration.  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baker  arranged  for 
direct  meetings  between  then  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  Ed  Meese, 
Senator  Roth,  and  myself.  While  ne- 
gotiations did  not  end  in  time  for  pas- 
sage last  session,  the  bill  intrcxluced 
today  does  address  several  of  the 
issues  raised  on  President  Reagan's 
behalf. 

Second,  title  I  of  the  bill  structures 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibil- 
ity for  Presidential  libraries  in  a  new 
way.  For  the  first  time  both  endow- 
ment and  space  limitation  require- 
ments are  imposed.  This  approach 
combines  work  of  the  House,  which 
passed  a  Presidential  libraries  bill  last 
Congress  and  is  presently  considering 
identical  legislation,  with  the  work  of 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  We  believe  limiting  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  operating  and 
maintaining  a  single.  70.000  square 
foot  facility  and  requiring  an  endow- 
ment of  20  percent  of  the  facility 
value  to  help  support  those  expenses 
would  restore  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  an  appropriate  level.  Future  li- 
braries and  museums  could  be  larger, 
but  the  excess  of  70,000  square  feet 
would  have  to  be  financed  totally  by 
private  sources. 

Third,  former  President  Richard 
Nixon  recently  indicated  his  desire  to 
forgo  Secret  Service  protection. 
Former  President  Gerald  Ford  re- 
sponded to  this  action  by  stating  on 
national  television  that  at  the  proper 
time,  under  the  proper  circumstances, 
he  and  Mrs.  Ford  will  do  the  same.  I 
view  these  actions  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  two  of  our  former  Presidents 
that  there  comes  a  point  when  the 
need  for  protection  is  diminished. 

This  should  encourage  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  previously 
been  concerned  by  limitations  on  this 
protection  to  rethink  the  issue.  Con- 
gress should  acknowledge  its  responsi- 
bility to  draw  a  reasonable  line.  We 
should  end  the  automatic,  lifelong, 
open-ended  nature  of  this  protection 
that  is  provided  presently.  My  bill 
would  limit  automatic  protection  to  5 
years,  after  which  it  could  be  contin- 
ued if  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  for- 
mally Justifies  the  need. 

I  continue  to  believe  Federal  spend- 
ing for  former  FYesidents  should  be 
curtailed  and  made  consistent  with 
original  intents.  This  year's  bill  re- 
flects the  5-year  crucible  in  which  the 
ideas  contained  In  this  legislation  have 
been  molded.  It  effectively  strikes  a 
balance  between  the  legitimate  needs 
which  arise  from  an  individual's  serv- 
ice as  P>resident,  and  the  need  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  controls  on  Federal 
spending. 

While  passage  of  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  balance  the  budget,  it  will 
save  money.  Moreover,  it  will  end  the 


era  of  an  imperial  former  Presidency. 
Given  the  sacrifices  many  are  being 
asked  to  make  in  order  to  reduce  the 
huge  national  deficit  we  face,  the  im- 
perial former  Presidency  is  a  highly 
visible  national  symbol  which  is  wrong 
and  must  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  on  former  Presidents  together 
with  a  summary  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1047 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arui  Hoiue  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreit  astembled,  "That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Former  Presidents 
Facilities  and  Services  Reform  Act  of  1985". 

DlmilTlOIlS 

Sbc.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"'former  President"  means  an  Individual— 

(1)  who  has  held  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America; 

(2)  whose  service  in  such  office  has  termi- 
nated other  than  by  removal  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  and 

(3)  who  does  not  currently  hold  such 
office. 

TTrLE  I— PRESIDENTIAL  LIBRARIES 

RCSBAKCH  AHD  MUSKUM  PACIUnXS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2101(1)  of  UUe  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  "and  may  In- 
clude research  facilities  and  museum  facili- 
ties in  accordance  with  this  chapter". 

PRSsmnrriAL  archival  OErosiToam 

Sk.  102.  (a)  SecUon  2112(a)  of  UUe  44. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aXl)  When  the  Archivist  considers  It  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  the  Archivist 
may — 

"(AKi)  accept,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  land,  a  facility,  and  equip- 
ment offered  as  a  gift  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  creating  a  Presidential 
archival  depository; 

"(U)  take  UUe  to  the  land,  facility,  and 
equipment  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(ill)  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  the 
land,  facility,  and  equipment  as  a  Presiden- 
tial archival  depository  and  as  part  of  the 
national  archives  system; 

"(BKi)  make  agreements,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  the  Archivist  coiislders  proper, 
with  a  State,  political  subdivision,  universi- 
ty. Institution  of  higher  learning,  Institute, 
or  foundation  to  use  as  a  Presidential  archi- 
val depository  land,  a  facility,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  State,  subdivision,  university,  or 
other  organization,  to  be  made  available  by 
It  without  transfer  of  UUe  to  the  United 
States;  and 

"(11)  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  the  de- 
pository as  a  part  of  the  national  archives 
system;  and 

"(C)  accept,  for  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  gifts  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  physical  or  material  change 
or  addition  to  a  Presidential  archival  deposi- 
tory. 

"(2)  The  Archivist  shall  promulgate  archi- 
tectural and  design  standards  applicable  to 
Presidential  archival  depositories  in  order  to 
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ensure  thAt  such  depositories  (A)  preserve 
Presidential  records  subject  to  chapter  22  of 
this  title  and  papers  and  other  historical 
materials  accepted  for  depodt  under  section 
2107  of  this  title  and  (B)  contain  adequate 
research  facilities. 

"(3)  Prior  to  accepting  and  taklnc  title  to 
any  land,  facility,  or  equipment  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1).  or  prior  to 
entering  into  any  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (B>  of  such  paragraph  or  any  other 
agreement  to  accept  or  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial archival  depository,  the  Archivist  shall 
submit  a  written  report  on  the  proposed 
Presidential  archival  depository  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  land,  facility,  and 
equipment  offered  as  a  gift  or  to  be  made 
available  without  transfer  of  title; 

"(B)  a  statement  specifying  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  depository  and 
the  amount  of  the  endowment  for  the  de- 
pository required  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section: 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  if  any: 

"(D)  a  general  description  of  the  types  of 
papers,  documents,  or  other  historical  mate- 
rials proposed  to  be  deposited  in  the  deposi- 
tory to  be  created,  and  of  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  deposit: 

"(E)  a  statement  of  any  additional  im- 
provements and  equipment  associated  with 
the  development  and  operation  of  the  de- 
pository, an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such 
improvements  and  equipment,  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  costs 
will  be  incurred  by  any  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment agency: 

"(F)  an  estimate  of  the  total  annual  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  maintaining,  operat- 
ing, and  protecting  the  depository: 

"(G)  a  certification  that  such  facility  and 
equipment  (whether  offered  as  a  gift  or 
made  available  without  transfer  of  title) 
comply  with  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Archivist  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection:  and 

"(H)  a  statement  that  the  Archivist  has 
determined  that  the  amount  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  to  be 
deposited  in  an  endowment  for  the  Presi- 
dential archival  depository  will  be  available 
for  deposit  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  subsection. 

"(4)  Prior  to  accepting  any  gift  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  any  physical  or  material 
change  or  addition  to  a  Presidential  archival 
depository,  the  Archivist  shall  submit  a 
report  in  writing  on  the  proposed  change  or 
addition  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  such  gift; 

"(B)  a  statement  specifying  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  physical  or  mate- 
rial change  or  addition  and  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  In  an  endowment  for  the  deposi- 
tory required  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of 
such  change  or  addition: 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  change  or  addition  and  a  general 
description  of  any  papers,  documents,  or 
historical  materials  proposed  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  depository  as  a  result  of  such 
change  or  addition: 

"(D)  a  statement  of  any  additional  im- 
provements or  equipment  for  the  depository 
associated  with  such  change  or  addition: 

"(E)  an  estimate  of  the  Increase  In  the 
total  annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of 


maintaining,  operating,  and  protecting  the 
depository  that  will  result  from  such  change 
or  addition: 

"(F)  a  certification  that  the  depository, 
and  the  equipment  therein  will,  after  such 
change  or  addition,  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Archivist  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(O)  a  statement  that  the  Archivist  has 
determined  that  the  amount  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  to  be 
deposited  in  an  endowment  for  the  deposito- 
ry In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  change 
or  addition  will  be  available  for  deposit  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such 
subsection. 

"(5)  The  Archivist  may  not— 

"(A)  accept  or  take  title  to  land,  a  facility, 
or  equipment  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
Presidential  archival  depository: 

"(B)  enter  Into  any  agreement  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  paragraph  or  any 
other  agreement  to  accept  or  establish  a 
Presidential  archival  depository:  or 

"(C)  accept  any  gift  under  subparagraph 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  physical  or  material  change  to  a 
Presidential  archival  depository, 
untU  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  00  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Archivist  transmits 
the  report  required  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  such  Presi- 
dential archival  depository  or  the  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  change  or  addi- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.". 

(b)  Section  2112(g)  of  tlUe  44.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(gKl)  When  the  Archivist  considers  It  be 
in  the  public  interest,  the  Archivist  may  so- 
licit and  accept  gifts  or  bequests  of  money 
or  other  property  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining, operating,  protecting,  or  improving 
a  Presidential  archival  depository.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  gifts  or  bequests,  together  with  the 
proceeds  from  fees  or  from  sales  of  histori- 
cal materials,  copies  or  reproductions,  cata- 
logs, or  other  items,  having  to  do  with  a 
Presidential  archival  depository,  shall  be 
paid  into  an  account  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives Trust  Fund  and  shall  be  held,  admin- 
istered, and  expended  for  the  benefit  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Presidential  archival  de- 
pository In  connection  with  which  they  were 
received,  and  for  the  same  purposes  and  ob- 
jects, including  custodial  and  administrative 
services  for  which  appropriations  for  the 
maintainance,  operation,  protection,  or  Im- 
provement of  Presidential  archival  deposi- 
tories might  be  expended. 

"(2)  The  Archivist  shall  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment In  such  Trust  Fund  of  separate 
endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
land,  facility,  and  equipment  of  each  Presi- 
dential archival  depository,  to  which  shall 
be  credited  any  gifts  or  bequests  received 
under  paragraph  (1)  that  are  offered  for 
that  purpose.  Income  to  each  such  endow- 
ment shall  be  available  to  cover  the  cost  of 
faculty  operations,  but  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  performance  of  archival  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Archivist  shall  not  accept  or  take 
title  to  any  land,  facility,  or  equipment 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(aXl),  or  enter  into  any  agreement  to  use 
any  land,  facility,  or  equipment  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  subsection  for  the 
ptupose  of  creating  a  Presidential  archival 
depository,  unless  the  Archivist  determines 
that  there  is  available,  by  gift  or  bequest  for 
deposit  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 


tion in  an  endowment  with  respect  to  such 
depository,  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  such  land,  facility,  and  equip- 
ment equal  to— 

"(A)  the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  or  con- 
structing such  facility  and  of  acquiring  and 
Installing  such  equipment,  multiplied  by 

"(11)  20  percent:  plus 

"(BKI)  if  tlUe  to  the  land  Is  to  be  vested  in 
the  United  States,  the  product  of — 

"(I)  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  the  land 
upon  which  such  facility  Is  located,  or  such 
other  measure  of  the  value  of  such  land  as 
is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Archivist 
and  the  donor,  multiplied  by 

"(II)  20  percent:  or 

"(U)  If  tlUe  to  the  land  U  not  to  be  vested 
in  the  United  States,  the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  total  cost  to  the  donor  of  any  Im- 
provements to  the  land  upon  which  such  fa- 
cility is  located  (other  than  such  facility  and 
equipment),  multiplied  by 

"(II)  20  percent:  plus 

"(C)  if  the  Presidential  archival  deposito- 
ry will  exceed  70,000  square  feet  In  area,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  total  cost  described  in  cUuse  (1)  of 
subparagraph  (A):  plus 

"(II)  the  total  cost  described  in  subclause 
(I)  or  (U>  of  subparagraph  (BXI).  as  the 
case  may  be,  multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  square  feet  by  which  such 
depository  will  exceed  70,000  square  feet  by 
70,000. 

"(4)  The  Archivist  may  not  accept  any  gift 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  wUng  any  physical  or 
material  change  In  a  Presidential  archival 
depository  unless  the  Archivist  determines 
that  there  is  available,  by  gift  or  bequest  for 
deposit  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion In  an  endowment  with  respect  to  such 
depository,  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  land,  facility,  and  equip- 
ment of  such  depository  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between— 

"(A)  the  amotint  which,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  would  have 
been  required  to  have  been  available  for  de- 
posit in  such  endowment  with  respect  to 
such  depository  if  such  change  or  addition 
had  been  Included  In  such  depository  on— 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  Archivist  took 
title  to  the  land,  facility,  and  equipment  for 
such  depository  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (aXl):  or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  the  Archivist  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  for  the  creation  of 
such  depository  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph, 

as  the  case  may  be;  minus 

"(B)  the  amount  which,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  was  required  to 
be  available  for  deposit  in  such  endowment 
with  respect  to  such  depository  on  the  date 
the  Archivist  took  such  title  or  entered  Into 
such  agreement,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

AFFUCABiLrrr 

Sec.  103.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
2108(g)  of  title  44,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  the  amendment  made  by  section 
102  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  Presidential  archival  depository  created 
as  a  depository  for  the  papers,  documents, 
and  other  historical  materials  and  Federal 
records  pertaining  to  any  President  who 
takes  the  oath  of  office  as  President  for  the 
first  time  on  or  after  May  9.  1984. 


May  1,  1985 

TITLE  II-FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

SPOUSAL  PXnsIONS 

S«c.  201.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  re- 
tirement, clerical  assistants,  and  free  mail- 
ing privileges  to  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1958  (72  Stat.  838;  3 
U.8.C.  102  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  The  spouse  of  a  deceased  former 
President  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  a  monetary  allowance  at  a 
rate  per  annum,  payable  monthly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  Is  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  rate  which  Is  payable 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  former  President. 
The  monetary  allowance  of  such  spouse— 

"(1)  commences  on  the  day  after  the 
former  President  dies: 

"(2)  terminates  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  such  spouse— 

"(A)  dies:  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  sixty 
years  of  age:  and 

"(3)  is  not  payable  for  any  period  during 
which  such  spouse  holds  an  appointive  or 
elective  office  or  position  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  rate  of  pay  other  than  a  nominal 
rate.". 

OmCE  AKD  STATP  POR  PORIOCR  FMSIDXHTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  retirement,  clerical  assistants,  and 
free  mailing  privileges  to  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1968  (72  Stat. 
838;  3  U.S.C.  102  note)  are  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Ad- 
ministrator') is  authorized  to  provide  to 
each  former  President,  upon  request,  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities,  including— 

"(A)  one  suitable  office,  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand  square  feet  in  area  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  circumstances 
exist  to  warrant  the  provision  of  an  office  in 
excess  of  four  thousand  square  feet,  in  a 
public  building  owned  or  leased  by  the 
United  States  in  a  location  In  the  United 
States  as  the  former  President  shall  desig- 
nate: 

"(B)  appropriate  equipment  for  such 
office.  Including  furniture,  furnishings, 
office  machines  and  equipment,  and  office 
supplies,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor after  consultation  with  the  former  Presi- 
dent or  the  individual  designated  by  the 
former  President  under  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  payment  of  the  compensation  of 
members  of  an  office  staff  designated  by 
the  former  President  at  rates  determined  by 
the  former  President  which  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5313 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  except  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
persons  receiving  compensation  as  members 
of  an  office  staff  of  a  former  President 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  for  purposes  of  chapters  81,  83, 
87,  and  89  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(D)  payment  of  travel  expenses  and  sub- 
sistence allowances.  Including  rental  of  Gov- 
ernment or  hired  motor  vehicles,  found  nec- 
essary by  the  former  P^resident,  as  author- 
ized for  employees  serving  intermittently 
under  section  5703  of  such  title; 

"(E)  when  authorized  by  the  President, 
transportation  on  Government  aircraft  or 
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Govenunent  chartered  aircraft  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  a  former  President 
to  complete  the  affairs  of  such  former  Presi- 
dent's office  and  otherwise  as  required  inci- 
dentally to  protect  such  former  President; 

"(F)  communications  services  found  neces- 
sary by  the  former  President: 

"(G)  payment  of  expenses  for  necessary 
printing  and  binding,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  501  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(H)  movement  of  the  personal  effects 
and  household  goods  of  a  former  President 
and  the  family  of  the  former  President  from 
the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White 
House  In  Washington,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  a  location  In  the  United  States 
selected  by  such  former  President. 

"(2)  Any  Federal  employee  may  be  de- 
tailed to  the  office  staff  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent on  a  reimbursable  basis  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  agency  involved. 
Any  such  detail  shall  be  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  eight  months  and  ten  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  former  President 
leaves  office.  An  employee  detailed  to  the 
office  of  a  former  President  shall  be  respon- 
sible only  to  the  former  President  for  the 
performance  of  such  employee's  duties 
during  the  period  of  such  detail.  An  employ- 
ee detailed  under  this  paragraph  Is  deemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  employ- 
ee's allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority, 
and  other  benefits,  an  employee  of  the 
agency  from  which  such  employee  is  de- 
tailed, and  such  employee  is  entitled  to  pay, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail- 
able to  that  agency.  The  authorization  and 
payment  of  such  allowances  and  other  bene- 
fits from  appropriations  available  therefor 
is  deemed  to  comply  with  section  5536  of 
tiUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  The  costs  of  providing  transporUtion 
to  a  former  President  under  subparagraph 
(E)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  paid  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  such  former 
President  under  subsection  (1)  and  from 
such  amounU  as  may  be  collected  by  the 
Administrator  from  the  Secret  Service, 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  other  persons  for 
the  use  of  space  on  Govemment  aircraft  or 
Government  chartered  aircraft  and  are 
credited  (with  respect  to  such  former  Presi- 
dent) to  the  account  for  appropriations 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Each  former  President  may  designate 
to  the  Administrator  an  individual  author- 
ized to  make,  on  the  behalf  of  such  former 
President,  such  designations  or  findings  of 
necessity  as  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  services  and  facilities  to  be  provid- 
ed under  subsection  (b).". 

(b)(1)(A)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  Is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (J). 

(B)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (k). 

(2)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  Iniertlng 
immediately  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Funds  provided  for  necessary  services 
and  facilities  for  a  former  President  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  activities  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  such  former  Presi- 
dent having  held  the  office  of  President. 
Such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  partisan  po- 
litical activities  or  Income  generating  activi- 
ties (including  the  preparation  of  the  mem- 
oirs of  such  former  President  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  any  speech,  radio  or  television  ap- 
pearance, or  other  activity  for  which  such 
former  President  will  receive  any  compensa- 
tion or  honoraritmi),  as  determined  under 
standards  esUbllshed  by  the  Administrator. 


"(eXl)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  necessary  services  and  faculties  to  a 
former  Vice  President  for  use  in  connection 
with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  office  of  such 
former  Vice  President.  Such  services  and  fa- 
cilities shaU  be  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter as  the  services  and  facilities  provided  to 
a  former  President  under  subsection  (b). 
The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the 
movement  of  the  personal  effects  and 
household  goods  of  a  former  Vice  President 
and  the  famUy  of  the  former  Vice  President 
from  the  Vlc«  President's  House  in  Wash- 
ington, the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States  selected  by  such 
former  Vice  President. 

"(2)  Each  former  Vice  President  ahaU  be 
entitled  to  conveyance  within  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  territories  and  posseasiODS  of 
all  maU  matter.  Including  alrmaU.  sent  by 
such  former  Vice  President  under  the  writ- 
ten autograph  signature  of  such  former 
Vice  President  in  connection  with  prepara- 
tions for  winding  up  of  official  duties  as 
Vice  President 

"(3)  No  funds  for  necessary  services  and 
facilities  provided  to  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  parti- 
san poUtical  activities  or  income  generating 
activities  (including  the  preparati(m  of  the 
memoirs  of  such  former  Vice  President  and 
the  preparation  for  any  speech,  radio  or  tel- 
evision appearance,  or  other  activity  for 
which  such  former  Vice  President  wlU  re- 
ceive any  compensation  or  honorarium),  as 
determined  under  staitdards  established  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(f)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  provision  of  services  and  faculties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  a  former  President 
or  former  Vice  President  at  any  time  after 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
former  President  or  former  Vice  President 
dies. 

"(g)  Except  for  expenditures  from  an  im- 
prest fund  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
the  Administrator  shaU  determine,  any  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Administrator  or  the  designee  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(h)  By  BCarcb  1  of  each  year,  each  former 
President  shaU  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriationa  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  concerning  activities  carried 
out  with  the  funds  for  necessary  services 
and  facilities  provided  imder  this  Act. 

""(1X1)  To  carry  out  the  provisloas  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (e),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  a  former  President  and  former 
Vice  President  a  total  of  81,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  term  of  a  former 
President  expires,  except  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  untU  the  day 
on  which  such  term  expires. 

"'(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragr^hs  (3) 
and  (4),  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  each  former 
President,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator- 

"'(A)  8300.000  for  each  of  the  first  four 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  term  of  a  former  President  ex- 
pired; 

""(B)  $250,000  for  the  fifth  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
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the  flacal  ye«r  tn  which  the  tenn  of  a 
former  Preaident  expired:  and 

"(C)  $300,000  for  the  ninth  mnd  fch  of 
the  Riooeedlnc  flacaJ  year*  beflnnlns  after 
the  flacal  year  In  which  the  tenn  of  a 
former  Preald«3t  expired. 

"(3)  Except  aa  provided  In  paracraph  (4), 
to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  niboection  (b) 
with  reapect  to  any  Individual  who  Is  a 
former  Preaident  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  there  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Admlnlatrator— 

"(A)  $300,000  for  each  of  the  four  flacal 
years  bednnlnc  after  the  flacal  year  tn 
which  thla  subsection  is  enacted; 

-(B)  $250,000  for  the  fifth  .od  each  of  the 
three  sticoecdlnc  flacal  years  beginning  after 
the  flacal  year  In  which  thla  aubaectlon  is 
enacted:  and 

"(C)  $200,000  for  the  ninth  and  each  sue- 
oeedlnc  flacal  year  bednnlnc  after  the  flacal 
year  in  which  thla  aubaactkm  la  enacted. 

"(4)  The  provlakHia  of  paracrapha  (2)  and 
(3)  shaU  cease  to  be  in  effect  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsectkm.". 

(c)  SecUon  4  of  the  Preaidentia]  Tranal- 
tlon  Act  of  1063  (3  n.ac.  103  note)  la  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Section  S  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AUTHoaiXATioa  or  ArmopaiAnom 

"Sac.  5.  There  are  authorlied  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
may  be  neoeaaary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poaea  of  thla  Act.  except  that  with  reapect 
to  any  one  Presidential  tranattion  not  more 
than  $3,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  providlnc  services  and  facilities 
to  the  Prealdent-elect  and  Vlce-Prealdent- 
elect  under  aectlon  3.  The  President  shall 
include  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, for  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
President's  regular  term  of  office  will 
expire,  a  proposed  appropriation  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpoaea  of  thla  Act.". 

Tmim— PROTECTION  OF  FORMER 
PRESIDENTS,  FORMER  VKTE  PRESI- 
DENTS. AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

paoncnoii  AtrrRoaixB) 

Sac.  301.  (a)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act.  no  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion shall  be  provided  to  a  former  Preaident 
or  to  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent, unless  such  protection  is  authorised 
by  subsection  (b)  or  Is  extended  or  reinstat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
President  in  accordance  with  section  302. 

(b)  The  Secret  Service  is  authorized  to 
protect  a  former  Preaident  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  s  period  of  five 
years  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  date  on  which  an  individ- 
ual becomes  a  former  President,  whichever 
is  later,  and  for  such  additional  periods  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  author- 
ise under  section  303.  The  Secret  Service  is 
authorised  to  protect  the  spouse  or  child  of 
a  former  President  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such 
protection  Is  incidental  to  the  protection  of 
the  former  President  or  If  such  protection  Is 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  President  under  section  302.  The 
Secret  Service  is  authorised  to  protect  the 
spouse  of  a  deceased  former  President  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  s 
period  of  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  such  former  President  dies  and  for 
such  additional  periods  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  authorise  under  section 
302. 


KBUfaTATnoDrr  or  raoracnoN 
Sk.  303.  (SKI)  After  the  expiration  or  ter- 
mination of  Secret  Service  protection  to  a 
former  Preaident  or  the  spouse  or  child  of  a 
formo'  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  authorise  the  reinstatement 
of  such  protection— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  former  President,  for 
one  one-year  period:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
former  President,  for  one  six-month  period, 
upon  a  finding  that  a  threat  warranting 
such  protection  exists  to  the  Individual. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
extend  Secret  Service  protection  reinstated 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  provided  under  sec- 
tion 30M  of  tlUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
under  section  301  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  former  Preaident,  for 
additional  consecutive  one-year  periods:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
former  President,  for  additional  consecutive 
six-month  periods. 

(b)  No  extension  of  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion under  subsection  (aK2)  shall  become  ef- 
fective unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submits  the  request  for  such  extension  to 
the  Congress  and  a  period  of  sixty  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pired after  the  date  on  which  the  request  is 
submitted.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (c).  continuity  of  session  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die.  but 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  direct 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  protect 
a  former  President  or  a  si>ouse  or  chUd  of  a 
former  President  upon  a  determination  that 
a  threat  warrants  emergency  action.  The 
President  shall  notify  Congress  of  any  such 
action.  Such  authorization  shall  extend 
for- 

(1)  a  period  not  tn  excess  of  sixty  calendar 
days:  or 

(2)  tn  the  case  of  the  submission  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  request  for 
extension  under  subsection  (b)  within  such 
sixty-day  period,  a  period  not  tn  excess  of 
the  time  required  for  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  such  request  is  submit- 
ted. 

raoTBcnoii  or  roaioa  vici  ramoBtra 
Sk.  303.  (a)  The  Secret  Service  ta  author- 
ised to  protect  a  former  Vice  Preaident  if 
such  protection  is  authorised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaxu7  In  accordance  srith  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  au- 
thortBe  the  provision  of  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection to  a  former  Vice  Preaident  upon  a 
finding  that  a  threat  warranting  such  pro- 
tection exists  to  such  former  Vice  President. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  author- 
ise the  provision  of  such  protection  for  a 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Vice  Presidential  term  of  such  former  Vice 
President  expires  and  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  term  ex- 
pired. 

TKHinCAL  AXKIfSIfZirT 

Sk.  304.  Section  306«<a)  of  ttUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  protection  authorized  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  shall  only  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  301  and  303  of  the 
Former  Presldenu  Services  and  Facilities 
Reform  Act  of  1988. '. 


Tkx  FoKism  PassisBfTs  Fsciunaa  amb 
Snvicia  RxroKjf  Act  or  1985 

SUMMAaT 

TUU  I:  PretidenlUU  librarie* 

Establishes  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  as  responsible  for  managing  Presi- 
dential libraries.  The  Archivist  is  to  create 
architectural  and  design  standards  for  the 
construction  of  Presidential  libraries  by  pri- 
vate parties.  The  Archivist  may  accept — as 
private  gifts  or  pursuant  to  agreements  with 
state  or  local  governments.  Institutes,  or 
foundations— land,  facilities  and  equipment 
as  are  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
Presidential  library. 

Prohibits  the  Archivist  from  making  any 
agreement  for  a  Presidential  library  unless 
he  determines  an  endowment  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  coat  of  the  facility  is 
provided.  Income  from  the  endowment  will 
be  earmarked  and  used  to  help  pay  for  the 
operating  costs  of  the  library. 

Requires  all  new  libraries  to  be  In  a  single 
facility  whose  size  shaU  be  limited  to  70.000 
square  feet,  unless  an  endowment  is  provid- 
ed to  pay  for  the  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  associated  with  any  additional 
space  beyond  the  limit. 

Requires  the  Archivist  to  submit  a  library 
prospectus  to  Congress  for  a  60-day  review 
period  before  he  may  act  to  accept  responsi- 
bility to  operate  and  maintain  a  library.  The 
submission  must  Include  an  estimate  of  all 
federal  costs  associated  with  the  library  and 
an  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Requires  all  modifications  for  existing  li- 
braries be  subject  to  similar  Congressional 
review  requirements. 

Title  II:  Office,  ttajf.  and  allowancet 

Establishes  an  original  staff  allowance  of 
$300,000  a  year,  which  will  be  reduced  over 
a  nine  year  period  to  a  ceiling  of  $200,000. 
The  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  Is  to  the  accountable  federal 
official  for  supervising  the  allowance. 

limits  each  former  President  to  one  office 
which  Is  to  be  located  tn  a  public  building 
owned  or  leased  by  the  United  States.  The 
office  Is  not  to  be  tn  excess  of  4,000  square 
feet  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
unusual  circumstances  exist  to  warrant 
more  space. 

Prohibits  absolutely  the  use  of  funds  for 
either  partisan  political  activities  or  income- 
generating  activities.  Funds  may  not  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  memoirs  or  of  speech- 
es and  other  media  engagements  for  which 
the  former  President  Is  to  be  paid. 

Requires  each  former  President  submit  a 
report  by  B&arch  1  of  each  year  detailing  his 
activities  and  their  expense. 

Mandates  a  10-year  "sunset"  provision  for 
the  authorization  of  staff  allowances.  The 
automatic  termination  forces  Congress  to 
redetermine  what  the  proper  funding 
should  be  at  least  every  10  years. 

Places  the  pensions  of  widows  of  former 
President's  at  two-thirds  the  level  the 
former  President's  pension  would  be  if  he 
were  alive. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  provide 
necessary  services  and  facilities  to  a  former 
Vice  President  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
office. 

TitU  III:  Pretidenttal  protection 
Specifies  a  former  President  may  have 
automatic,  around-the-clock  Secret  Service 
protection  for  five  years  Instead  of  for  life. 
A  spouse  and  children  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion only  If  their  safety  is  related  to  the 
former  President's. 


Permits  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  at  his 
own  discretion  to  extend  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection of  a  former  President  for  one  year 
and  of  a  widow  or  child  for  six  months  after 
the  original  period.  He  must  determine  a 
threat  warrants  protection. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
provide  additional  one-year  periods  of  pro- 
tection after  submitting  requests  for  exten- 
sion to  Congress  under  a  sixty-day  review 
period. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  direct  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  a  former  Presi- 
dent, spouse,  widow  or  child  upon  determin- 
ing a  threat  warrants  emergency  action. 
The  President  shall  notify  Congress  and 
such  authorization  shall  not  extend  beyond 
sixty  days,  or  beyond  the  time  needed  for 
Congressional  review  once  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  has  submitted  a  request. 

Limits  protection  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dents from  their  last  day  in  office  to  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year. 

COST  Of  FORMER  PRESIDENTS  TO  U.S.  TAXPAYERS 
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By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  E>OLE,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Airn-mAtmtTixHT  adoptioh  Rxroitii  act 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  together  with  Sen- 
ators Dou:,  Bentsen,  Grasslet, 
Hatch,  and  Hxtuthriy,  the  Antl- 
FYauduIent  Adoption  Practices  Act  of 
1985.  The  bill  would  provide  necessary 
legal  protections  to  adoptive  parents, 
birth  mothers,  and  children  who 
might  be  victimized  by  the  activities  of 
unscrupulous  persons  who  solicit 
money  for  the  performance  of  adop- 
tion services  that  are  never  rendered. 


Adoption  is  one  of  the  most  charita- 
ble and  loving  acts  in  our  Nation.  With 
public  and  private  agencies  acting  as  a 
catalyst,  adoption  unites  prospective 
parents  and  adoptable  children  into  a 
permanent  family  unit.  Last  year, 
agencies  placed  thousands  of  children, 
including  infants,  school  aged  chil- 
dren, minority  children,  and  children 
possessing  vaiying  degrees  of  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  handicaps,  into 
good  homes. 

Unfortimately.  not  all  adoptions 
have  a  happy  ending.  Many  adoptions 
involve  people  who  prey  on  the  emo- 
tions and  frustrations  of  couples  long- 
ing for  children  and  on  confused  and 
distraught  birth  mothers.  Those  un- 
scrupulous people  perpetrate  their 
fraud  with  complete  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  subject  of  the  adoptive 
efforts— the  children.  I  believe  that 
the  adoption  process  must  be  protect- 
ed from  fraud. 

Enactment  of  the  Anti-Fraudulent 
Adoption  Practices  Act  will  send  a 
loud  and  clear  message  to  people  who 
would  put  monetary  gain  or  selfish 
motivation  above  the  welfare  and  best 
interests  of  the  adoptive  parents,  the 
birth  mothers,  and  the  children.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
following: 

First,  criminal  penalties  for  any 
person  who  defrauds  prospective  adop- 
tive parents  or  biological  parents; 

Second,  civil  remedies  for  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parents  or  biological  par- 
ents who  have  been  defrauded; 

Third,  criminal  penalties  for  any 
person  who  coerces  or  entices  biologi- 
cal parents  or  adoptive  parents,  or 
who  is  paid  compensation  over  and 
above  the  normal  expenses  for  arrang- 
ing an  adoption:  and 

Fourth,  activities  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
would  aid  in  prosecuting  illegal  adop- 
tion activities. 

The  bin  would  in  no  way  usurp  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  adoption  practices  within 
their  borders.  What  is  intended  is  the 
establishment  of  uniform  national 
penalties  and  remedies  for  perscHis 
who  are  victimized  by  fraudulent 
adoption  rings  operating  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  The  bill  would 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  States  to  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  State  adoption 
statutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Anti-Fraudulent 
Adoption  Practices  Act  is  needed  to 
end  the  heartbreak  of  many  disap- 
pointed families  and  vulnerable  birth 
mothers  who  are  exploited  by  false 
promises.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
Senators  Dole,  Bertsen,  Grassley. 
Hatch.  Huvphret,  and  me,  to  end  the 
black  market  adoption  activities  that 
create  tragedy  for  many  American 
families. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Conffre**  ataembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Fraudulent 
AdopUon  Practices  Act  of  1985". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  between  chap- 
ter 1  and  chapter  2  the  following  new  chap- 
ter 

"CHAPrm  lA— AooPTioH  rxAcncn 

"Sec 

"31.  False  pretenses  in  connection  with  the 
offering  of  adoption  services. 

"32.  Placing  a  child  for  adoption  for  com- 
pensation. 

"33.  Transportation  of  Individuals  under 
threat 

"34.  Definitions. 

"35.  Effect  on  State  law. 

"0  31.  False  pretenses  In  eonacctioa  wttk  the  of- 
fering of  adoptton  serriccs 

"(a)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person, 
performing  or  offering  to  perform  any  Inter- 
state or  foreign  adoption  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  placement  of  a  child  in  a  home 
for  adoption,  to  knowingly  make  any  mate- 
rial statement  or  kaowlngly  make  or  use 
any  material  document  that  is  known  to  be 
false,  or  to  knowingly  conceal  or  misrepre- 
sent any  material  fact.  In  connection  with 
the  performance  of  such  interstate  or  for- 
eign adoption  service  or  the  offer  so  to  do. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  commits  a  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  ptmlshed  by  impris- 
onment for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
$250,000.  or  both 

"SSS.  Pladog  a  child  for  adoptfan  for 


"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  or  receive  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value,  or  the  promlae  thereof,  for  placing 
or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  any  chUd 
in  a  home  for  adoption  under  circumstances 
that  would  require  or  result  in  such  child 
being  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  commits  a  violation 
of  this  section  shaU  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  fined 
not  more  than  $250,000,  or  bottL 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  person  who— 

"(1)  solicits  or  receives  any  money  or 
thing  of  value  as  the  bona  fide  agent  of  a 
child  care  or  a  public  or  private  adoption 
agency  which  is  authorized  or  licensed  by  a 
State  to  provide  permanent  care  for  chil- 
dren or  to  place  children  for  adoption.  In  ex- 
change for  bona  fide  services  rendered  by 
said  agency:  or 

"(2)  solicits  or  receives  money,  any  other 
thing  of  value,  or  the  promise  thereof,  for 
arranging  or  undertaking  to  arrange  a  non- 
agency  placement  of  a  child  for  adoption,  if 
the  making  of  the  non-agency  placement  Is 
lawful  In  the  State  into  which  the  child  is 
placed  and  if  the  placement  is  attempted  or 
made  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  such 
SUte. 
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"(a)  It  ahmll  be  unlAwtul  for  any  person. 
by  the  uae  of  force  or  Uire*t,  to  knowingly 
cftuae  any  other  IndlvldujU  Co  travel  In  Inter- 
■tate  or  forelsn  commerce  In  connection 
with  the  placement  of  a  child  In  a  home  for 
permanent  free  care  or  adoption. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  oommlta  a  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  fined  not  more  than  $350,000,  or 
both. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  effects  the 
placement  of  a  child  In  a  home  for  adoption 
pursuant  to  s  lawful  order  of  a  court  of 
record  within  a  State. 

-I  S4.  DcflattliMH 

"Am  uMd  In  thla  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'child'  means  a  person  who, 
by  reason  of  minority.  Is  lecally  subject  to 
parental  control  or  guardlanahlp:  and  such 
term  shall  Include  a  child  tn  the  womb; 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  shall  Include  the  E>ls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session  of  the  Dnlted  Statoa.  In  sddlUon  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

"(3)  the  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  adop- 
tion service'  means  procurement,  transpor- 
tation or  delivery  of  a  child,  or  any  material 
■sslifanre  with  procurement,  transportation 
or  delivery  of  a  ciiild.  from  a  State  or  coun- 
try other  than  the  State  In  which  the  pro- 
spective sdoptlve  parent  resides:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnerahip,  any  unincor- 
porated association  or  any  combination  or 
association  thereof. 

f  IS.  BAmI  oa  State  Iwv 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limltlnc  or  otherwise  affecting  the 
applicability  or  validity  of  any  compact  en- 
tered Into  between  any  of  the  several  States 
with  regard  to  the  provision  of  services  Ln 
connection  with  the  p'«^"j  of  a  child  in  a 
home  for  adoption.". 

(b>  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  an>ended  by  In- 
serting between  the  Items  relating  to  chap- 
ter 1  and  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  3  the 
following: 
"LA.  AdopUon  practlcea. 11.". 

Sic  3.  The  Child  AbuM  Prevention  and 
Treatment  and  Adoptl<»i  Reform  Act  of 
1978  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  303  (43  U.&C.  SU3)  by 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  review  all  model  adoption  legislation 
and  prooedurea  for  the  purpose  of  propoalng 
such  changes  ss  are  considered  appropriate 
to  Insure  the  protection  of  children  avail- 
able for  adoption,  prospective  adoptive  par- 
ents and  a  parent  or  parents  wishing  to  give 
a  chUd  up  for  adoption  frotn  fraudulent 
adoption  practlcea, 

"(3)  coordinate  with  n«tt«w^^i^  State  and 
voluntary  organisations  concerned  with 
adoption,  efforts  to  Improve  State  adoption 
leglalatlon.  and 

"(S)  assist  the  States  in  the  development 
of  Improved  procedures  for  controlling  Ille- 
gal adoption  practices.": 

"(2)  In  aecUon  303  (43  n.S.C.  5113)  by 
amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  provide  (after  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  sgen- 
dea.  Including  the  Bureau  of  the  Census) 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987,  of  a  national  adoption  data- 
gathering  and  analysis  system. "; 


"(3)  In  section  304  (43  VAC.  5114)  by 
striking  out  all  after  "Secretary"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shall  conduct  an  ongo- 
ing study  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  effects  of 
the  placement  of  children  in  adoptive 
homes  (not  Including  the  homes  of  steppar- 
ents or  relatives  of  the  child  tn  question)  by 
persons  or  sgendes  which  are  not  licensed 
by  or  subject  to  regulation  by  any  govern- 
ment entity.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  bian- 
nual reports  on  the  findings  of  the  study."; 
and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"oanuuxinio  paoaracmra  adopttvi  PAanrrs; 
civu.  tiMimsa 

"Sac.  304.  Any  person  who.  having  accept- 
ed money  or  anything  of  value  In  connec- 
tion with  an  offer  of.  or  performance  of.  any 
Interstate  or  foreign  adoption  service  and 
knowingly  makes  any  material  statement  or 
knowingly  makes  or  uses  any  material  docu- 
ment that  Is  known  or  should  be  known  to 
be  false,  or  knowingly  conceals  or  misrepre- 
sents any  material  fact.  In  connection  with 
the  performance  of  such  Interstate  or  for- 
eign adoption  service,  shall  be  liable  for 
damages  to  any  Individual  who  lias  paid 
money  or  anything  of  value  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  or  act.  TTie  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  hear  such  cases  regardless  of  the 
amount  In  controversy,  and  the  plaintiff  In 
siich  sctlons  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
such  consequential  and  punitive  damages 
plus  costs  and  attorney  fees,  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate. 

"osnutTstiio  BUTH  MOTHm;  cnm.  aanaima 

"Sec  307.  Any  person  who  agrees  to  pay 
any  expenses  of  a  pregnant  woman  In  expec- 
tation of  adopting  her  child  or  arranging  for 
the  sdoptlon  of  her  child,  and  who  knowing- 
ly makes  any  material  statement  or  know- 
ingly makes  or  uses  any  material  document 
that  Is  known  or  should  be  known  by  that 
person  to  be  false  or  knowingly  conceals  or 
miarepreaents  any  material  fact,  shall.  If 
such  woman  traveled  tn  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  as  part  of  such  agreement,  be 
liable  to  such  woman  for  damages  Incurred. 
The  district  courU  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine s\ich  cases  regardless  of  the  amount  In 
controversy,  and  the  plaintiff  tn  such  ac- 
tions shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  conse- 
quential and  punitive  damagea,  plus  costs 
and  attorney's  fees,  as  the  court  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"crvn.  scnoMS  bt  attoskxt  oxnaAi. 

"Sec  308.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  Act  by  Is- 
suing appropriate  orders. 

(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  Institute 
proceedings  under  tills  section.  Pending  a 
final  determination  thereof,  the  court  may 
at  any  time  enter  such  restraining  orders  or 
prohibitions,  or  take  such  other  actions  as  it 
deems  proper. 

"oirtifmoira 

"Sec  309.  For  purposes  of  thla  Act  the 
term— 

"(1)  'person'  means  any  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  any  unincorporated  as- 
sociation or  any  combination  or  association 
thereof:  and 

"(3)  'Interstate  or  foreign  adoption  service' 
means  procurement,  transportation  or  deliv- 
ery of  a  ctiild.  or  any  material  assistance 
with  procurement,  transportation  or  deliv- 
ery of  a  child,  from  a  State  or  country  other 
than  the  SUte  In  which  the  prospective 
adoptive  parent  resides. ". 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaged  to  join  the  dlgtlnffulahed  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  in  Introducing  the 
"Antlfraudulent  Adoptions  Act  of 
1985.- 

I  first  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress  In  response  to  a  na- 
tional tragedy:  A  tragedy  created  by 
people  who  preyed  on  the  emotions 
and  frustrations  of  couples  longing  for 
children  and  confused,  distraught 
unwed  mothers  who  sought  a  good 
home  for  their  children.  The  tragedy— 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Mexi- 
can Adoption  Scam"— Involved  scores 
of  v\ilnerable  couples  throughout  the 
country  who  were  bilked  out  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  They  were  told  that 
children  from  Mexico  could  be  made 
available  for  adoption  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  if  only  they  could 
provide  the  money  in  advance.  And 
whfle  some  children  were  eventually 
made  available  for  adoption,  many 
couples  were  left  with  neither  their 
hopes  fulfilled,  nor  their  money  re- 
turned. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
additional  Federal  statutory  protec- 
tions for  the  victims  of  such  inhumane 
crimes  by  closing  the  gap  which  exists 
under  mrrent  law  in  the  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  effectively  combat  and  deter 
interstate  adoption  frauds.  Because 
the  States  may  only  prosecute  for  acts 
(xxnirring  within  their  own  boundaries, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  best 
equipped  to  prosecute  adoption  rings 
that  operate  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
bill  Is  not  Intended  to  usurp  the  legiti- 
mate authority  of  States  to  regulate 
adoption  practices  within  their  Juris- 
diction as  they  see  fit.  What  is  intend- 
ed is  to  provide  uniform,  national  pen- 
alties and  remedies  for  persons  who 
are  victimized  by  adoption  scams 
which  operate  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that 
this  bill  Is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
prohibit  or  discourage  the  availability 
of  adoption  services  outside  of  the 
community  of  State  licensed  adoption 
agencies.  The  bill  specifically  exempts 
from  its  reach  agreements  between 
adoptive  parents  and  birth  mothers 
which  may  involve  the  payment  of  le- 
gitimate fees  to  professionals  who  per- 
form services  to  the  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend 
and  thank  Senator  DxirToif  for  taking 
the  lead  on  this  important  legislation 
in  this  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  a 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  when  I  in- 
troduced it  last  year,  Senator  Dorroif 
is  in  a  good  position  to  carry  this  bill 
forward  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  that  effort. 
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S.  1050.  A  bill  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote U.S.  agricultural  exports,  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  highly 
erodible  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ACRICtTLTUKAL  IXPOKT  CRBAKCKICBirr  AMD  SOIL 
COMSnVATIOH  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Agricultural 
Export  Enhancement  and  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1985. 

The  object  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  protect  and  enhance  some 
of  the  basic  assets  of  our  farm  econo- 
my: export  markets,  and  the  natural 
resources  on  which  the  farm  economy 
depends. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  crises 
facing  American  Agriculture  today. 
Next  week  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee we  will  be  making  up  what  may 
well  be  the  most  important  farm  bill 
of  the  last  several  decades.  As  we  go 
into  these  important  deliberations,  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  several 
basic  assets  of  the  farm  economy  are 
maintained  and  improved. 

We  must  regain  our  export  markets, 
and  not  give  them  to  other  nations 
through  misconceived  embargoes. 
Title  I  of  this  biU  limits  this  possibUi- 
ty;  it  is  essentially  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
that  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  This 
title  does  not  eliminate  the  President's 
authority  to  restrict  exports;  it  simply 
subjects  them  to  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

We  must  improve  our  export  posi- 
tion. Titles  II  and  III  of  the  bill  seek 
to  do  this,  the  first  through  a  bonus 
system  paying  commodities  to  export- 
ers. If  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  exceed  certain  figures,  title 
III  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  export  credits  for  the 
export  of  these  crops,  at  interest  rates 
designed  to  offset  the  last  few  years' 
change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

We  must  also  conserve  our  resources, 
including  fragile  lands.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  reward  farmers  for 
plowing  up  fragile  lands.  Title  IV  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  so-called  sodbusters 
from  participating  in  Oovemment 
commodity  programs. 

In  the  Agriculture  Committee  we 
will  be  considering  these  and  other 
measures  as  we  work  on  the  1985  farm 
bill.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  producing  a  bill  that  will 
place  America's  agricultural  economy 
back  on  an  economically  sound  base. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ExoN,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  1051.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  for  farmers  and  to 
ensure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 


POOD  Aim  AGRICULTITaX  ACT  OP  ItSS 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1985  which,  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  effective  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops.  The  legislation  is 
designed  to  achieve  the  following  six 
primary  objections: 

First,  increase  farm  Income.  To  ac- 
complish that  objective  as  efficiently 
as  possible,  the  bill  provides  a  manda- 
tory production  control  program  for 
wheat  and  a  tiered  system  of  target 
prices  for  feed  grains. 

The  commodity  programs  provided 
under  this  bill  will  be  flexible  enough 
to  respond  to  volatile  export  markets 
and  the  needs  of  domestic  (x>nBtmiers, 
while  providing  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  family  farm  operators. 

Second,  ensure  consumers  of  a  safe 
and  reliable  supply  of  reasonably 
priced  food.  Food  is  a  tremendous  bar- 
gain In  this  country  and— if  we  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  this  abundance- 
consumers  must  share  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  family  farm  system  of 
agricultrue. 

A  1-percent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  disposable  Income  Americans  spend 
on  food  would  increase  net  farm 
income  by  about  20  percent,  if  all  of 
that  increase  was  passed  through  to 
farmers. 

Third,  reduce  overproduction,  there- 
by reducing  Government  costs  while 
at  the  same  time  improving  commodi- 
ty prices. 

Fourth,  provide  for  adequate  soil 
and  water  resource  conservation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  mortgage  the  future 
by  depleting  the  natural  resources 
that  future  generations  will  rely  on  for 
their  agricultural  production. 

In  that  regard,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
conservation  reserve  program  which 
could  remove  about  30  million  acres  of 
land  from  production.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  includes  a  so-called  sodbust- 
er  provision  and  a  wetlands  conserva- 
tion program  that  eliminate  the  incen- 
tives provided  imder  ciirrent  farm  pro- 
grams to  cultivate  certain  fragile 
lands. 

Fifth,  expand  and  develop  new  mar- 
kets through  export  sales  and  research 
and  development  on  alternative  uses 
for  farm  products. 

To  expand  existing  export  markets 
and  develop  new  markets,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  aggressive  export  program 
to  enable  American  fanners  to  com- 
pete with  the  heavily  subsidized  ex- 
ports of  other  countries.  American 
farmers  can  compete  with  the  farmers 
of  other  countries  but  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  treasuries  of  other 
countries. 

A  workable  export  program— by 
using  credit  and  export  PIK  pro- 
grams—will effectively  provide  a  tiered 
system  of  prices— one  level  for  domes- 
tic consumers  and  another  level  for 
export  markets. 


Sixth,  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams whUe  making  them  more  effec- 
tive. A  preliminary  economic  analysis 
of  this  bill  indicates  that  it  will  cost 
less  than  an  extension  of  the  current 
farm  programs  and  result  in  Increased 
farm  income. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  many 
hours  of  work  and  careful  study  of  the 
suggestions  and  comments  made 
during  the  farm  bill  hearings— includ- 
ing two  field  hearings  that  I  conducted 
in  Nebraska. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  process 
and  suggestions  received  from  farmers 
and  others,  I  refined  and  modified  my 
initial  ideas  about  future  farm  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  proposal  that  combines 
new  and  Innovative  ideas  with  tried 
and  proven  programs. 

For  those  reasons,  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation will  receive  the  serious  consid- 
eration it  deserves.  However,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  and  consider  addi- 
tional suggestions  on  how  to  Improve 
this  bill.  During  the  markup  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  I  expect  to  offer  and 
support  appropriate  amendments. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  1985 
farm  bill,  we  must  recognize  that 
many  of  the  economic  forces  adversely 
affecting  agriculture  today  will  not  be 
influenced  by  farm  legislation  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
regard,  the  huge  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  con- 
fronting farmers. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
reduce  Federal  spending.  We  can  do 
this  while  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
most  basic  industry— agriculture— by 
reordering  our  priorities  so  that  we 
give  a  little  less  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  a  little  less  for  baUlng 
out  multinational  corporations,  and  a 
little  less  for  helping  unappreciative 
foreign  governments. 

As  Congress  continues  work  on  the 
budget  and  farm  legislation.  I  will  be 
working  to  make  certain  that— what- 
ever proposals  we  adopt— farmers  are 
treated  at  least  as  well  as  multination- 
al corporations  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

If  oiir  Nation's  farmers  are  treated 
fairly,  improvements  will  be  made  in 
the  (igririiitiiral  economy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy  will  provide  the  essential 
foundation  for  our  Nation's  long-term 
prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
short  explanation  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1985  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1051 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  with  the  foUowlng  table  of  contents. 
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may  be  dted  «s  the  "Pood  and  A<iioulture 
Act  of  1985". 
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TITLE  I— WHEAT 

MAUERTiro  QUOTAS 

Sk.  101.  EffecUve  only  for  the  19M 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  section  333  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ntocLAMATioira  or  MAaKsmic  quotas 

"Sac.  332.  (a)  Whenever  prior  to  April  15 
In  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  In  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  wUl.  In  the  absence  of 
a  marketing  quota  program,  likely  be  exces- 
sive, the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  a  na- 
Uonal  marketing  quota  for  wheat  shaU  be  In 
effect  for  such  marketing  year  and  for 
either  the  following  marketing  year  or  the 
following  three  marketing  years,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  and  declares  In  such  proc- 
lamation that  a  three-  or  four-year  market- 
ing quota  program  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  policy  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  the 
1988  crop,  such  determination  and  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1985. 

"(b)  If  a  naUonal  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  has  been  proclaimed  for  any  market- 
ing year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  the  amount  of  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  such  marketing  year  not 


earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than  April  15 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  marketing  year  begins,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  such  deter- 
mlnaUon  and  proclamation  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1985.  The 
amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  an 
amoimt  of  wheat  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates Is  required  to  meet  anUclpated  needs 
during  such  marketing  year,  taking  into 
consideration  domesUc  requtrements,  export 
demand,  emergency  food  aid  needs,  and  ade- 
quate carryover  stocks. 

"(c)  If,  after  Che  proclamation  of  a  nation- 
al marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  naUonal  markeUng  quota  should  be  ter- 
minated or  increased  to  meet  a  naUonal 
emergency  or  a  material  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  wheat,  the  naUonal  marketing 
quota  shaU  be  Increased  or  terminated  by 
the  Secretary.". 

Sk.  103.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  secUon  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"MAaxxriKa  quota  Arpornoinairr  p actor 

"Sac.  333.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  marketing  quota  apportionment 
factor  for  each  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
naUonal  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed 
under  secUon  332  of  this  Act.  The  appor- 
Uoiunent  factor  shaU  be  determined  by  di- 
viding the  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  of  wheat  by  the  average  of  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  was  produced  In  the  United 
States  during  the  crop  years  1980  through 
1984  adjusted  to  reflect  the  amoimt  of 
wheat  that  would  have  been  produced 
during  such  years  for  (1)  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  producers  and  (2)  par- 
tldpaUon  in  any  acreage  reduction,  set- 
aside,  or  diversion  programs  for  wheat 
during  such  crop  years,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary." 

Sk.  103.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  section  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"thMU  MAJlKZTnfO  QUOTAS 

"Sk.  334.  (a)  Por  each  crop  of  wheat  for 
which  a  national  marketing  quota  has  been 
proclaimed  under  section  333  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  each  farm  on  which  wheat  was 
produced,  or  considered  produced,  during 
the  crop  years  1980  through  1984. 

"(b)  The  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be 
equal  to  the  average  number  of  acres  of 
wheat  produced,  or  considered  produced,  on 
the  farm  during  the  crop  years  1980 
through  1984  multiplied  by  (1)  the  average 
yield  for  wheat  produced,  or  considered  pro- 
duced, on  the  farm  during  such  crop  years 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  such 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield,  and  (3)  by 
the  marketing  quota  apportionment  factor. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  secUon, 
wheat  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  Is  any  crop  year  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
wheat  was  not  produced  on  the  farm  (1)  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  (3)  because  the  producers  on  the 
farm  participated  in  any  acreage  reduction, 
set-aside,  or  diversion  program  for  wheat 
during  such  crop  years. 


"(d)  Parm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion by  June  1  of  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  marketing  year  for  which  a  national 
marketing  quota  has  been  proclaimed  under 
secUon  332  of  this  Act.  except  that  In  the 
case  of  the  1988  crop,  such  quotas  shall  be 
established  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1985.". 

Sk.  104.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  secUon  335  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MAKKXTIlfC  PXHALTIBS 

'Sk.  335.  (a)  The  marketing  of  wheat  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  at 
a  rate  per  bushel  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
the  national  average  market  price  for  wheat 
during  the  immediately  preceding  market- 
ing year. 

"(b)  The  penalty  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  pald- 

"(1)  If  such  wheat  Is  marketed  by  sale  to  a 
person  within  the  United  States,  by  the 
person  who  acquired  the  wheat  from  the 
producer,  but  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
penalty  may  be  deducted  by  the  buyer  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer, 

"(3)  if  such  wheat  is  marketed  through  a 
warehouseman  or  agent,  by  the  warehouse- 
man or  agent,  who  may  deduct  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  or 

"(3)  If  such  wheat  is  marketed  directly  to 
any  person  outside  the  United  States,  by 
the  producer. 

"(c)  If  any  producer  falsely  identifies  or 
falls  to  certify  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  or  fails  to  account  for  the  dlspo- 
slUon  of  any  wheat  produced  on  such  plant- 
ed acreage  In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  an  amount  of 
wheat  equal  to  the  farm  program  yield,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
lOTIXd)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
times  the  planted  acreage,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  marketed  in  excess  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota,  and  the  penalty  provided 
for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on  such 
amount  of  wheat  shall  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer. 

"(d)  Wheat  subject  to  a  farm  marketing 
quota  may  be  carried  over  by  the  producer 
from  one  marketing  year  to  the  succeeding 
marketing  year  and  may  be  marketed  with- 
out penalty  imposed  by  this  section  In  the 
succeeding  marketing  year  to  the  extent 
that  ( 1 )  the  total  amount  of  wheat  available 
for  marketing  from  the  farm  in  the  market- 
ing year  from  which  the  wheat  is  carried 
over  did  not  exceed  the  farm  marketing 
quota,  or  (2)  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
available  for  marketing  in  the  succeeding 
marketing  year  (that  Is,  the  sum  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  carried  over  tmd  the 
amount  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  sub- 
ject to  a  farm  marketing  quota  in  the  suc- 
ceeding marketing  year)  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  marketing  quota  for  the  succeeding 
marketing  year. 

"(e)  Wheat  produced  in  a  calendar  year  In 
which  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  therein  shall  be 
subject  to  such  quotas  even  through  it  is 
marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
marketing  year  begins. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  require  collection 
of  the  penalty  provided  for  in  this  section 
upon  a  proportion  of  each  unit  of  wheat 
marketed  from  the  farm  equal  to  the  pro- 
portion that  the  wheat  available  for  market- 


ing from  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota  is  of  the  total  amount  of 
wheat  available  for  marketing  from  the 
farm  if  satifactory  proof  is  not  furnished 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  dIsposiUon  to  be 
made  of  the  excess  wheat.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
prior  to  the  marketing  of  any  wheat  from 
the  farm.  All  funds  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion during  one  marketing  year  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  account  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  until  the  end  of 
the  next  succeeding  marketing  year.  Upoh 
certification  of  the  Secretary,  there  shall  be 
paid  out  of  such  special  account  to  persons 
designated  by  the  Secretary  the  amount  by 
which  the  penalty  collected  exceeds  that 
amount  of  penalty  due  upon  wheat  market- 
ed in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota 
for  any  farm.  Such  special  account  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  basis 
for,  the  amount  of,  and  the  person  entitled 
to  receive  a  payment  form  such  account, 
when  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

"(g)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  section  Is  paid,  a  Hen  on  the 
wheat  with  respect  to  which  such  penalty  Is 
Incurred,  and  any  subsequent  wheat  subject 
to  marketing  quotas  In  which  the  person 
liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an  in- 
terest, shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  penal- 
ty. 

"(h)  The  person  liable  for  the  payment  or 
collection  of  the  penalty  on  any  amount  of 
wheat  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  there- 
on from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due 
until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty  at 
a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est that  was  charged  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  such  penalty  became  due. 

"(I)  If  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  are  not 
In  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  aU  prevl- 
sous  marketing  quotas  applicable  to  wheat 
shall  be  terminated,  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  marketing  year.  Such  termina- 
tion shall  not  abate  any  penalty  previously 
Incurred  by  a  producer  or  relieve  any  buyer 
of  the  duty  to  remit  penalties  previously 
collected.". 

Sk.  105.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPKREHDUM 

"Sec.  336.  If  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  one,  two,  or  four  marketing 
years  is  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  August  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  national  marketing  quota  is  pro- 
claimed, conduct  a  referendum  by  secret 
ballot,  of  wheat  producers  to  determine 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  marketing 
quotas  for  the  mai^etlng  year  or  years  for 
which  proclaimed.  In  the  case  of  the  1986 
crop,  the  referendum  shall  be  conducted  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1985.  Any  producer  who  produced  wheat  on 
a  farm  during  at  least  one  of  the  crop  years 
1980  through  1984  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  referendum.  The  Secretary  shaU  pro- 
claim the  results  of  any  referendum  held 
hereunder  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  such  referendum  and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  50  percent  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  the  referendum  voted 
against  marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  that  marketing  quotas  wUl 
not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of 
wheat  produced  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 


year  following  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  referendum  Is  held.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
producers  voting  In  a  referendimi  approve 
marketing  quotas  for  a  period  of  two  or  four 
marketing  years,  no  referendum  shall  be 
held  for  the  subsequent  year  or  years  of 
such  period.". 

Sk.  106.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  section  338  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TRAJfSPKR  OP  PARM  MAKKETIlfG  QUOTAS 

"Sk.  338.  Parm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  transferable,  but,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  purpose,  the  farm  marketing  quota  on 
a  farm  for  any  marketing  year,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  may  be  voluntarily  surren- 
dered to  the  Secretary  by  the  producer,  and 
the  Secretary  may  reallocate  the  amount  of 
any  farm  marketing  quotas  so  surrendered 
to  other  farms  having  farm  marketing 
quotas  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.". 

LOAH  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  OISASTBI  PAT- 
MZHTS,  WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  AND  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM,  AND  LAND  DIVBRSION  POR 
THE  1B8S  THROUGH  1089  CROPS  OP  WHEAT 

Sk.  107.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107C  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  107D.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  loans  and 
purchases  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  maintain  the  competi- 
tive relationship  of  wheat  to  other  grains  In 
domestic  and  export  markets  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(2)  Por  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  in  effect,  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  higher  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  the  national  average 
cost  of  production  per  bushel  of  wheat,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  variable  expenses,  general 
farm  overhead,  taxes  and  insurance,  inter- 
est, and  capital  replacement  costs  (but  ex- 
cluding residual  returns  for  management 
and  risk);  or 

"(B)  $3.55  per  bushel. 

"(3)  Por  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  In  effect,  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  determined  under  para- 
graph (I)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  85  percent  of  the  simple  average 
price  received  by  producers  of  wheat,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  five  marketing  years, 
excluding  the  year  In  which  the  average 
price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  in  which 
the  average  price  was  the  lowest;  or 

"(B)  $3.30  per  bushel. 

"(bKlHA)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat  In  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. F>ayments  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  computed  by  multlpls'lng  (I)  the 
payment  rate,  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (111)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  Payments 
for  any  crop  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 


in  effect  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount  eq\ial 
to  the  payment  rate  multiplied  by  the  farm 
marketing  quota.  In  no  event  may  payments 
be  made  under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop 
on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage  actu- 
ally planted  to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  of  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  established  price 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  exceeds  the  higher 
of- 

"(I)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(II)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  secUon  for  such  crop. 

"(CXI)  Por  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  the  estab- 
lished price  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
higher  of — 

"(I)  the  national  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel  of  wheat  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  subeecUon  (aKl)  of  this 
section:  or 

"(II)  $4.65  per  busheL 

"(11)  Por  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
wheat  marketing  quotas  are  not  In  effect, 
the  established  price  shall  not  be  less  tiian— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  $4.38  per 
bushel:  and 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  the  1987  through  1989 
crops,  the  established  price  for  the  preced- 
ing crop  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect 
any  change  in  (a)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  for  the  two  crop  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made  from  (b)  the  average 
adjusted  cost  of  production  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  previ- 
ous to  the  one  for  which  the  determlnaUon 
is  made. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quanUty 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the 
SeCTetary  determines  that  the  producers  on 
a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  Intended  for  wheat  to 
wheat  or  other  nonserving  crops  t>ecause  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  (Including  any  acreage 
that  the  produoera  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  wheat  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers) in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  mul- 
tiplied by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram yield  established  by  the  Secretary 
times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33H  per 
centum  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
paragr^h  (C)  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  total  quantity  of  wheat  that  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  the  results  of  multiplying  60  per 
centi^  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  the  producen  at  a 
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rate  equ&I  to  50  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
In  production  beiow  60  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  faim  tball  not  be  eli- 
gible for  dlaaater  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  their  wheat  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments  to 
producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  looses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  crop  insurance  Indonnlty  payments 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  such  producers 
for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to  alleviate 
such  economic  emergency,  and 

"(iii)  additional  assistanoe  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  ensure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers, taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(cXl)  For  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  proclaim  a  national  program 
acreage.  The  proclamation  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  August  15  of  the  calendar 
year  for  the  crop  harvested  In  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year,  ezc«pt  that  in  the 
case  of  the  19M  crop,  the  proclamation 
shall  be  made  as  soon  ss  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1985.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
national  program  acreace  first  proclaimed 
for  any  crop  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  informa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such 
revised  national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
it  is  made.  The  national  program  acreage 
for  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  jrields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (leas  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  used  domestical- 
ly and  for  export  d\irlng  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  excessive 
or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure 
desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary  may 
adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  increase  or  decrease  In 
carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates wUl  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  allocation 


factor  for  any  crop  of  wheat  be  more  than 
100  per  centum  nor  less  that  80  per  centum. 

"(SKA)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  wheat  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  in  effect  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  allocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  farm  program  acreage 
shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base 
established  for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(eK3)  of  this  section  by  at  least  the  percent- 
age recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  national  program  acre- 
age. The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  pUnt^d  for  har- 
vest is  less  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection  (eK3) 
of  this  section,  but  for  which  the  reduction 
Is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the 
application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In  es- 
tablishing the  allocation  factor  for  wheat, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  For  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
wheat  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  the 
individual  farm  program  acreage  shall  be 
the  acreage  on  the  farm  that  the  Secretary 
determines  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  qual- 
ity of  wheat  equal  to  the  farm  marketing 
quota  established  for  the  farm  under  sec- 
tion 334  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjtisted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  jrield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shaU  take  Into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  pajonent  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shaU 
be  reduced  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  It 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  In  the  his- 
torical period,  or.  If  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  nation- 
al. State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  bsOance  to  the  national,  SUte, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(eKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  In  effect  either  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  would  be  limited  as  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  or  a  set-aside 
program  as  described  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  wheat,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  program,  will  be  excessive 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 


tional emergency.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce any  such  wheat  acreage  limitation 
program  or  set-aside  program  not  later  than 
August  15  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  1988  crop,  such  aniwunoe- 
ment  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  If  a  wheat  acreage  limitation  program 
Is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  wheat  acreage  base  for  each  wheat- 
producing  farm.  Producers  who  knowingly 
produce  wheat  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligi- 
ble for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  that  farm.  The  acre- 
age base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat 
for  harvest  in  the  crop  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  average  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  shaU  Include  any  acreage 
that  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers. The  Secretary  may  make  adjxistments 
to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  In 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (A)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  wheat 
Umes  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by  (B)  the  number  of 
acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to  such  com- 
modity under  the  limitation  established  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  number  of 
acres  so  determined  is  hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  "reduced  acreage'. 
If  an  acreage  limitation  program  Is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  crop  of  wheat,  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such 
crop,  including  any  prior  announcement 
that  may  have  been  made  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  such  crop.  The  indi- 
vidual farm  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat  for 
harvest  within  the  permitted  wheat  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  established  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is  announced 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  per- 
centage, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for 
the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside  Is  in  effect. 
The  set-aside  acreage  shaU  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  a  set-aside 
program  Is  established,  the  Secretary  may 
limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat.  Such 
limitation  shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform 


basis  to  all  wheat-producing  farms.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  such  adjustments  In  indi- 
vidual set-aside  acreages  under  the  para- 
graph as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing production,  and  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion measures,  topography,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(4)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shaU 
ensure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing, 
or  the  production  of  guar,  seasme,  safflow- 
er,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago,  ovato,  flaxseed,  trlticale, 
rye,  or  other  commodity.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  production  Is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities. Is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  under  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  with  respect  to  land 
that  has  been  farmed  under  summer  fallow 
practices,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  effects  of  soil 
erosion  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion pasrments  to  producers  of  wheat, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  wheat  is  In  effect  or  mar- 
keting quotas  for  wheat  are  In  effect.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  land  diver- 
sion payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  ad- 
justing the  total  national  acreage  of  wheat 
to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  producers  who,  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  land  diversion  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  producers. 
The  amounts  payable  to  producers  under 
land  diversion  contracts  may  be  determined 
through  the  submission  of  bids  for  such 
contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(6)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife 
habitat  in  conformity  with  standards  estat>- 
lished  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  The  Secretary  may  also 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  ap- 
proved soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
(including  practices  that  may  be  effective 
for  a  number  of  years)  established  by  the 
producer  on  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, or  additional  diverted  acreage.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 


ment on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  In 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
If  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to 
applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(7)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  producers 
on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  If  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(f)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pasrments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  county  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  cases  in  which  late- 
ness or  failure  to  meet  such  other  require- 
ments does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  pajrments  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

HONAPPUCABILITY  OF  OKKTiyiCATX 

RMniancKirrs 

Sk.  108.  Sections  379d.  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h,  3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1,  1986,  through  May  31,  1990. 

SUSFKNSIOH  or  LAHS  OSX,  WHXAT  KAKKXTHTO 
ALLOCATION,  AlfD  PHODUCXK  CKRTinCAT>  PKO- 
VlSIOIfS 

Sbc.  109.  Sections  339.  379b,  and  379c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1986  through 
1989  crops  of  wheat. 

SOSPERSIOR  OP  CERTAIN  QUOTA  PKOVISIONB 

Sec.  110.  Public  Iaw  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  SUt.  203,  as  amended),  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1986  through  1989. 

HORAI7LICABILITT  OP  SBCTION  lOT  OP  THI 
AGRICULTUKAL  ACT  OP  1»4» 

Sec.  111.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat. 


TITLE  n— PEED  ORAIN8 


LOAN  BAnS,  TAKCBT  PUCn.  DMASTXa  PAT- 
MINTS,  PBS  CKAIN  ACKKAOE  KKDOCTION  AND 
SR-ASniB  PROCRAlfS,  AND  LAND  DIVKBSION 
PATMXNTS     POB     THX     ItSS     TRSOOGH     J9t» 

caops 

Sec.  301.  EffecUve  (mly  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105B  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(aKl)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  available  loans  and  purchases 
for  each  of  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
com  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  encourage  the  exportation  of 
feed  grains  and  not  result  In  excessive 
stocks  of  feed  grains  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  producing  com, 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  and  world 
prices  for  com. 

"(B)  The  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
a  crop  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
higher  of — 

"(1)  85  percent  of  the  simple  average  price 
received  by  producers  of  com.  ss  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  during  the  Immediately 
preceding  five  marketing  years,  excluding 
the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  lowest;  or 

"(11)  $3.55  per  bushel. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act 

"(bXlKA)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  com.  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and.  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Payments  for 
any  crop  of  feed  gn  Ins  shall  be  computed 
by  multipljring  (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (11) 
the  farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by 
(ill)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop.  In  no  event  may  payments  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on 
a  greater  acreage  that  the  acreage  actually 
planted  to  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  established  price 
for  the  (TOP  of  com  exceeds  the  higher  of— 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 

"(C)  For  the  1986  crop  of  com,  the  estab- 
lished price  ShaU  be  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing levels: 

"(i)  $3.18  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of  the 
crop  so  determined  (based  on  the  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  and  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield)  that  does  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand bushels; 

"(11)  $3.08  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of 
the  crop  so  determined  that  Is  more  than 
ten  thousand  bushels  but  does  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  bushels; 

"(ill)  $2.98  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of 
the  crop  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
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twenty    thousand    bushels    but    does    not 
exceed  thirty  thousand  bushels:  and 

"(Iv)  $2.88  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of 
the  crop  so  determined  that  is  more  than 
thirty  thousand  bushels  but  does  not  exceed 
forty  thousand  bushels. 

"(D)  For  each  of  the  1987  through  1989 
crops  of  com,  the  established  price  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  level  of  established  price 
for  the  preceding  crop  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  reflect  any  change  in  (I)  the  aver- 
age adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  for 
the  two  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  For  each  of  the  1987  through  1989 
crops,  the  levels  of  established  price  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  same  portions  of  the  crop 
as  specified  for  the  1988  crop  in  subpara- 
graph (c)  of  this  paragraph.  For  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops,  no  level  of  estab- 
lished price  shall  be  applicable  and  no  pay- 
ment rate  shall  be  computed  for  any  portion 
of  the  crop  so  determined  that  exceeds  forty 
thousand  bushels. 

"(E)  The  payment  rates  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats.  and.  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  such  rates  and  applica- 
ble to  such  portion  of  the  respective  com- 
modity as  the  Secretary  determines  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rates  at  which 
payments  are  made  available  for  com. 

"(F)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  producers  on 
a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  Intended  for  feed  grains 
to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so 
affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  (including 
any  acreage  that  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers)  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment 
rate  equal  to  33M  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  BStcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  t>eyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains  that 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  leas  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  jrield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  production  below  60  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
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graph  if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  their  feed  grain  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments  to 
producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
t>eyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields, 
and  that  such  losses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producers: 

"(il)  crop  insurance  indemnity  payments 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  such  producers 
for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to  alleviate 
such  economic  emergency:  and 

"(111)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

l^e  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(cHl)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 15  of  each  c^endar  year  for  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calen- 
dar year.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for 
any  crop  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  if  he  Secretary  determines  if  nec- 
essary based  upon  the  latest  information, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  re- 
vised national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvest- 
ed acres  the  Secretary  determines  <on  the 
basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  used  domes- 
tically and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains 
are  excessive  or  an  increase  in  stocks  is 
needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  national  program 
acreage  by  he  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  accomplish  the  desired  increase 
or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  len  than  80  per 
centum. 

"(3)  The  indivldiial  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  farm  program  acreage 
shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 


of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage 
base  established  for  the  farm  under  subsec- 
tion (eK2)  of  this  section  by  at  least  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  proclamation  of  the  national  program 
acreage.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  producers  on 
farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harvest  is  lew  than  the  acreage 
base  established  for  the  farm  under  subsec- 
tion (eK3)  of  this  section,  but  for  which  the 
reduction  is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm 
from  the  application  of  the  allocation 
factor.  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farms  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  esUbllshed 
for  the  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  determination  of 
yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  on  the  t>asis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  It  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  If  national.  State,  or  cnunty 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(eKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  either  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  would  be  limited  as  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  or  a  set- 
aside  program  as  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  program,  will  be  ex- 
cessive taking  into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce any  such  feed  grain  acreage  limita- 
tion program  or  set-aside  program  not  later 
than  November  15  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested. 

"(2)  If  a  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for 
each  feed  grain-producing  farm.  Producers 
who  knowingly  produce  feed  grains  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage 
for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  feed 
grain  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments to  comply  with  any  acreage  limita- 


tion under  this  paragraph  If  such  producer 
has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety 
of  barley  for  harvest,  plants  barley  only  of 
an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest, 
and  meets  such  other  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  The  acreage  base  for 
any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  imposed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for  har- 
vest in  the  crop  year  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  shall  Include  any  acreage 
that  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (A)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
feed  grains  times  the  number  of  acres  actu- 
ally planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (B)  the 
number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
such  commcxlity  under  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  ac«ordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary.  Tlie  number 
of  acres  so  determlnd  is  hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  "reduced  acreage". 
If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  crop  of  feed  grains,  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  crop,  including  any  prior  announce- 
ment that  may  have  been  made  under  such 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  crop.  The 
individual  farm  program  acreage  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  within  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  as  established 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is  announced 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  (wnservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  per- 
centage, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
vest for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside  is 
in  effect.  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  If 
a  set-aside  program  is  established,  the  Sec- 
retary may  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains.  Such  limitation  shall  be  applied  on  a 
uniform  basis  to  all  feed  graln-prtxlucing 
farms.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  paragraph  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  topography,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

"(4)  The  regiilations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 


subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shall 
ensure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, aU  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing, 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale, 
rye,  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  production  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  feed  grains, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  feed  grains  is  in  effect,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  land  di- 
version pas^nents  are  necessary  to  assist  in 
adjusting  the  total  national  acreage  of  feed 
grains  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  l(x^  community. 

"(6)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife 
habitat  in  conformity  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
foregoing  sentence.  The  Secretary  may  also 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  ap- 
proved soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
(Including  practices  that  may  be  effective 
for  a  number  of  years)  established  by  the 
producer  on  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, or  additional  diverted  acreage.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
if  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to 
applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(7)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  producers 
on  the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  If  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 


"(f)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  (xxnply 

fuUy  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  sec:tlon  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  the  Secn^tary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  county  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Ac^ 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  esses  in  which  late- 
ness or  failure  to  meet  such  other  require- 
ments does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

HOH*mj(»BILITr  OP  SBCTIOH  106  OP  THZ 
ACUCnrLTUSAL  ACT  OP  194* 

Sk.  202.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  te  applicable  to  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains. 

TITLE  ni— SOYBEANS 

SOTBXAX  PRICK  SOPPOKT 

Sxc.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  soybeans,  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  "soy- 
beans." after  "tung  nuts,":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(IHl)  The  price  of  soybeans  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loans  and  purchases  during 
each  of  the  four  marketing  years  beginning 
with  the  1986  marketing  year  at  a  level 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  simple  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans 
for  each  of  the  preceding  five  marketing 
years,  excluding  the  high  and  low  valued 
years,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 
retary establish  a  support  price  of  less  than 
$5.02  per  bushel:  Provided,  That  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  average  price  of 
soybeans  received  by  producers  in  any  mar- 
keting year  is  not  more  that  105  per  centum 
of  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  soy- 
beans for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  soybeans  for  the  next  marketing 
year  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  maintain  domestic  and 
exixjrt  markets  for  soybeans,  except  that 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  10  per  centum  in  any 
year  nor  below  $4.50  per  bushel.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsecTtion.  the  soybean 
marketing  year  shall  be  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  September  1  and 
ending  Augiist  31.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  preliminary  announcement  of  the  level  of 
price  support  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  based  upon  the  latest  information  and 
statistics  available  when  such  level  of  price 
support  is  announced,  and  shall  make  a 
final  announcement  of  such  level  as  soon  as 
full  information  and  statistics  are  available 
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on  prices  for  the  five  ye»n  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  ye«r.  In  no 
event  sh»lJ  such  flnaJ  level  of  support  be  an- 
nounced later  than  October  1  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  the  announcement  ap- 
plies; nor  shall  the  final  level  of  support  be 
leas  than  the  level  of  support  set  forth  In 
the  preliminary  announcement. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation In  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  soybeans  or  any  other 
commodity  u  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  for  soybeans;  and 

"(B)  soybeans  shall  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorlK  pay- 
ments to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing soybeans. '. 

TITLE  rV— PEANUTS 
suanxsioK  or  makkxtiiio  quotas  ams 

ACaXAGS  ALLCmfXHTS 

Sac.  401.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  19M  through  1989 
crops  of  peanuts; 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  through  (j)  of  section 
358; 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  through  (h>  of  secUon 
358a; 

(3)  SubsecUon  (a),  (b).  (d).  and  (e>  of  sec- 
Uon 359; 

(4)  Part  I  of  subUUe  C  of  UUe  lU:  and 

(5)  Section  371. 

KATIOHAL  POUmMGS  QCOTA  AlfS  FAXM  POtTHD- 
ACS  QUOTA  roa  THE  19SS  THKOUCH  !••• 
CS0P8  OP  PIAirUTS 

Sk.  402.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows; 

"(<1)  The  national  poundage  quota  for  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  marketing  years  1988 
through  1989  shall  be  esUbllshed  by  the 
Secretary  at  a  level  that  will  meet  domestic 
edible,  seed,  and  related  needs  for  peanuts. 
The  level  established  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  1.100.000  tons  In- 
creased by  an  amount  that  the  Secretary  es- 
timates the  domestic  edible,  seed,  and  relat- 
ed uses  of  peanuts  In  such  year  will  exceed 
1,100,000  tons.  The  national  poundage  quota 
shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  December  15  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
poundage  quota  will  be  effective. 

"(rKl)  the  national  poundage  quota  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (q)  of  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  so 
that  the  poundage  quota  allocated  to  each 
State  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
national  poundage  quota  allocated  to  farms 
in  the  SUte  for  1985. 

"(sK  1)  A  farm  poundage  quota  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  each  farm  that  had  a  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  1985  crop  of  pea- 
nuts and  for  each  other  farm  on  which  pea- 
nuts were  produced  in  at  least  two  of  the 
crop  years  1983  through  1985  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  farm  poundage  quota 
for  any  such  farm  for  the  1986  through  1989 
marketing  years  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
farm  poundage  quota  for  such  farm  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  marketing  year  as 
adjusted  under  this  subsection,  but  not  In- 
cluding any  Increases  for  undermarketings 
from  previous  years  or  any  Increases  result- 
ing from  the  allocation  of  quotas  voluntari- 
ly released  for  one  year  under  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  subsection.  Por  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  U  the  farm  poundage  quota,  or 


any  part  thereof,  la  permanently  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  section  358a  of 
this  Act.  the  receiving  farm  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  possessing  the  farm  poundage  quota 
(or  portion  thereof)  of  the  transferring 
farm  for  all  subsequent  marketing  years.  A 
farm  poundage  quota  established  on  a  farm 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (8) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  as 
being  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  for  all  subsequent  marketing 
years. 

"(3)  Any  Increase  in  a  State's  poundage 
quota  apportionment  from  1985  to  1988 
shall  be  allocated  equally  to  all  farms  that 
are  eligible  for  a  farm  poundage  quota  for 
the  1988  marketing  year  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  If  the  national  pound- 
age quota  Is  Increased  for  any  of  the  mar- 
keting years  1987  through  1989.  such  in- 
crease In  a  State's  poundage  quota  appor- 
tionment shall  be  allocated  equally  among 
(A)  all  farms  on  which  a  poundage  quota 
was  established  for  the  marketing  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  allocation  is  being  made  and  (B) 
all  other  farms  on  which  peanuts  were  pro- 
duced during  at  least  two  of  three  immedi- 
ately preceding  crop  years  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  farm  poundage  quota  established 
on  a  farm  for  any  marketing  year  1988 
through  1989  shall  be  reduced.  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  on  such  fair  and  equitable 
basis  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  farm  poundage  quota 
established  on  the  farm  for  any  two  of  the 
three  marketing  years  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  Is  being  made 
was  not  produced,  or  considered  produced. 
on  the  farm.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  farm  poundage  quota  for  any 
such  preceding  marketing  year  shall  not  in- 
clude any  Increases  for  undermarketing  of 
quota  peanuts  from  previous  years  or  any 
increases  resulting  from  the  allocation  of 
quotas  voluntarily  released  for  one  year 
under  paragraph  ( 7 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  farm  poundage  quota  shall  be  consid- 
ered produced  on  a  farm  if  (A)  poundage 
quota  of  peanuts  was  not  produced  on  the 
farm  for  reason  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producer,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  or  (B)  the  farm  poundage 
quota  on  the  farm  was  released  voluntarily 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  for 
only  one  of  the  tlu*e  marketing  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  being  made. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  farm  poundage  quota  established 
on  a  farm  under  this  subsection,  or  any  part 
thereof,  may  be  permanently  released  by 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  or  the  operator  with 
the  permission  of  the  owner,  and  the  pound- 
age quota  on  the  farm  shall  be  adjusted  to 
the  extent  that  the  quota  Is  so  released. 

"(8)  The  total  amount  of  farm  poundage 
quota  reduced  or  voluntarily  released  from 
farms  In  a  State  during  any  year  under 
paragraphs  (3)  or  (5),  respectively,  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  aU(x»ted  under  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  other  farms 
in  the  State  on  which  peanuts  were  pro- 
duced In  at  least  two  of  the  three  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  allocation  is  being  made.  Not  less  than 
25  percent  of  such  poundage  quota  shall  be 
assigned  to  farms  on  which  no  quota  was  es- 
tablished for  the  preceding  year's  crop. 

"(7)  The  farm  poundage  quota  established 
on  a  farm  for  a  marketing  year,  or  any  por- 


tion thereof,  may  be  voluntarily  released  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  that  such  quota 
of  peanuts  will  not  be  produced  on  the  farm 
during  the  crop  year.  Any  farm  poundage 
quota  voluntarily  released  on  farms  In  a 
State  shall  be  allocated  to  other  farms  in 
the  State  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Any  adjustment  In  the 
poundage  quota  for  a  farm  under  tills  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  only  for  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  It  is  made  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  In  establishing  a 
poundage  quota  on  the  farm  for  any  subse- 
quent marketing  year. 

"(8)  The  farm  poundage  quota  on  a  farm 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  number  of  pounds  by  which  the  total 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts  for  the  farm 
during  previous  marketing  years  (excluding 
any  marketing  year  before  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1984  crop)  were  leas  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  applicable  farm  pound- 
age quotas  (disregarding  adjustments  for 
undermarketings  from  prior  marketing 
years)  for  such  marketing  years;  Provided, 
That  no  Increase  for  undermarketings  In 
previous  years  shall  be  made  to  the  pound- 
age quoU  on  any  farm  to  the  extent  that 
the  quota  on  such  farm  for  the  Biarketing 
year  was  reduced  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  for  failure  to  produce.  In- 
creases in  farm  poundage  quotas  made 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  national  poundage  quota  for  the 
marketing  year  Involved.  Any  farm  pound- 
age quota  Increase  made  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  in  the  marketing  year  by 
the  transfer  of  additional  peanuts  produced 
on  the  farm  to  the  quota  loan  pool  for  pric- 
ing purposes  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  If  the  total  of  all  in- 
creases in  individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
under  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  In  which 
such  increases  shall  be  applicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  such  Increases  so  that 
the  total  of  all  such  Increases  does  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  national 
poundage  quota. 

"(t)  Por  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  was  established  under  sub- 
section (s)  of  this  section,  and  when  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  farm  yield  of 
peanuts  shall  t)e  determined  for  each  such 
farm.  Such  yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm 
for  each  of  the  three  crop  years  In  which 
yields  were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the 
five  crop  years  1973  through  1977.  If  pea- 
nuts were  not  produced  on  the  farm  in  at 
least  three  years  during  such  five-year 
period  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
change  in  operator,  lessee  who  Is  an  opera- 
tor, or  irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  srield  appraised  for  the  farm. 
The  appraised  yield  shall  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  yields  established  for  similar  farms 
that  are  located  In  the  area  of  the  farm  and 
on  which  peanuts  were  produced,  taking 
into  consideration  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts, crop  roUtlon  practices,  soil  and  water, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(u)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  of  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  quota  peanuts  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  referendum  Is  held  to  de- 
termine whether  such  farmers  are  In  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  poundage  quotas  with  re- 


spect to  the  crops  of  peanuts  pnxJuced  in 
the  four  calendar  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  referendum  Is 
held,  except  that,  if  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  In  any  referendum 
vote  In  favor  of  poundage  quotas,  no  refer- 
endum shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  period.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
the  result  of  the  referendum  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  It  is  held,  and 
if  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  referendum  vote  against  quotas,  the 
Secretary  also  shall  proclaim  that  poundage 
quotas  will  not  be  In  effect  with  respect  to 
the  crop  of  peanuts  prtxluced  in  the  calen- 
dar year  Immediately  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  referendum  Is  held. 

"(V)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949— 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  produced  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  poundage  quota,  as  de- 
termined in  subsection  (s)  of  this  section, 
that  are  eligible  for  domestic  edible  use  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  that  are  mar- 
keted or  considered  marketed  from  a  farm, 
and  that  do  not  exceed  the  farm  poundage 
quota  of  such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year  (A)  any  peanuts  tliat  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  has  been  established  and 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  marketing  of  quota 
peanuts  from  such  farm  for  such  year,  and 
(B)  all  p>eanuts  marketed  from  a  farm  for 
which  no  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  subsection  (s) 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  pea- 
nuts by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produ(»  domestic  food  peanuts 
(other  than  those  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection)  and  seed  and  use  on  a 
farm,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  this  definition  seeds  of  pea- 
nuts that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts  ex- 
cluded under  section  3S9(c)  of  this  Act,  are 
unique  strains,  and  are  not  commercially 
available.". 

SALK,  LEASE,  OR  TRAHSPER  OP  PARM  POUinMGB 
QUOTA 

Sec.  403.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows; 

"(k)  The  owner,  or  the  operator  with  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  of  any  farm  for  which 
a  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  established 
under  this  Act  may,  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions,  or  limitations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of 
such  poundage  quota  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  within  the  same  county 
for  transfer  to  such  farm.  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  farm  may  transfer  all  or  any 
part  of  such  farm's  farm  poundage  quota  to 
any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
owner  or  operator  that  Is  in  the  same 
county  or  in  a  county  contiguous  to  such 
county  in  this  same  State  and  that  had  a 
farm  poundage  quota  for  the  preceding 
year's  crop.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of 
any  State  for  which  the  poundage  quota  al- 
located to  the  State  was  less  than  10,000 
tons  for  the  preceding  year's  crop,  all  or  any 
part  of  a  farm  poundage  quota  may  be 
transferred  by  sale  or  lease  or  otherwise 


from  a  farm  in  one  county  to  a  farm  in  an- 
other county  in  the  same  State. 

"(1)  Transfers  (iiKluding  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  poundage  quota  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions; 

"(1)  no  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  shall  be  permitted  imless  the 
transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholders; 

"(2)  no  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  ;>ermitted  If  the  county  com- 
mittee established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  determines  that  the  receiving  farm  does 
not  have  adequate  tillable  cropland  to 
produce  the  farm  poundage  quota; 

"(3)  no  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  there- 
of Is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  such  transfer  Is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  trans- 
fer complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  that 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.". 

HAaKETTifo  penalties;  DisPOsmoM  op 

ADDITIONAL  PEANUTS 

Sec.  404.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(mXl)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use  in  excess  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanuts  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum  of 
the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for  the 
marketing  year  (August  1  through  July  31) 
in  which  such  marketing  occurs.  The  mar- 
keting of  any  additional  peanuts  from  a 
farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
unless  such  peanuts,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Secretary,  are 
either  (A)  placed  under  loan  at  the  addition- 
al loan  rate  in  effect  for  such  peanuts  under 
section  108B  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers,  (B) 
marketed  through  an  area  marketing  asso- 
ciation designated  pursuant  to  section 
108B(3KA)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
or  (C)  marketed  under  contracts  between 
handlers  and  producers,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (q)  of  this  section. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  buys  or  otherwise  acquires  the  peanuts 
from  the  producer,  or  if  the  peanuts  are 
marketed  by  the  producer  through  an 
agent,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such 
agent,  and  such  person  or  agent  may  deduct 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If  the  person 
required  to  collect  the  penalty  faUs  to  col- 
lect such  penalty,  such  person  and  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  Peanuts  produced  in 
a  calendar  year  in  which  farm  poimdage 
quotas  are  In  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to  such 
quotas  even  though  the  peanuts  are  market- 
ed prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins.  If  any  producer  falsely 
identifies  or  fails  to  certify  planted  acres  or 
fails  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  any 
peanuts  produced  on  such  planted  acres,  an 
amount  of  peanuts  equal  the  farm's  average 
yield,  as  determined  under  section  358(t)  of 
this  Act,  times  the  planted  acres,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  marketed  In  violation 
of  permissible  uses  of  quota  and  additional 


peanuts  and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof 
shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, the  <»unty  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
reduce  marketing  penalties  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  in  cases  in  which  such 
committees  determine  that  the  violations 
that  were  the  basis  of  the  penalties  were  un- 
intentional or  without  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  concerned.  Errors  In 
weight  that  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  any  one  market- 
ing document  shall  not  be  considered  mar- 
keting violations  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or 
conspiracy. 

"(n)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  tise  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  from  consider- 
ation as  marketlngB  of  quota  peanuts  seeds 
of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts 
excluded  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, are  unique  strains,  and  are  not  com- 
mercially available.  Additional  peanuts  shall 
not  be  retained  for  use  on  a  farm  and  shall 
not  be  marketed  for  domestic  edible  use, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (r)  of  this 
section.  Seed  for  planting  of  any  peanut 
acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ob- 
tained solely  from  quota  peanuts  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  for  domestic  edible 
use. 

(o)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  In  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  c»uld  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced for  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  140  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts 
that  the  Secretary  determines  are  in  excess 
of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  pea- 
nuts that  could  reasonably  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(pXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108B(3KA)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

"(2XA)  Supervision  of  the  handling  and 
dl^XMsl  of  additional  peanuts  contracted  by 
a  handler  shall  not  be  required  under  para- 
graph (I)  of  this  subsection  If  the  handling 
and  disposal  of  such  peanuts  is  conducted  in 
the  manner  prescribed  In  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  permit 
handlers  of  shelled  peanuts  to  export  pea- 
nuts classified  by  tyi>e,  without  physical  su- 
pervision under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, in  quantities  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(CXi)  Sound  split  kernel  peanuts  in  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  pounds  of  such 
peanuts  purchased  by  the  handler  as  addi- 
tional peanuts. 

"(ii)  Sound  mature  kernel  peanuts  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pounds  of  such  peanuts 
purchased  by  the  handler  as  additional  pea- 
nuts less  the  amount  of  sound  split  kernels 
purchased  by  the  handler. 

"(ill)  the  remaining  quantity  of  total 
kernel  content  purchased  by  the  handler  as 
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addlUon&l  pemnuU  aAd  not  crushed  dotnesti- 
caUy. 

"(D>  Any  additional  peanuta  exported 
without  physical  supervision  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  on-board  bill  at  ladings  or  other 
appropriate  doc\unentation  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  or  both.  Handler's 
obligations  to  export  peanuts  In  quantities 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  a  reasonable  shrinkage  allowance 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary may  require  adequate  flniinclal  guar- 
antees as  well  as  evidence  of  adequate  facili- 
ties and  assets  In  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  obligation  of  the  handler  to  export 
peanuts  without  physical  supervision  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph.  If  a 
handler  should  suffer  a  loss  of  peanuts  as  a 
result  of  fire,  flood,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  handler,  the  por- 
tion of  such  loss  allocated  to  contracted  ad- 
ditional peanuts  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  portion  of  the  handler's  total  purchases 
for  the  year  attributable  to  contracted  addi- 
tional peanuts  purchased  for  export  by  the 
handler  during  such  year. 

"(3)  Quota  and  additional  peanuts  of  like 
type  and  segregation  or  quality  may,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
commingled  and  exchanged  on  a  dollar 
value  basis  to  facilitate  warehousing,  han- 
dling, and  marketing. 

"(4)  The  failure  by  a  handler  to  comply 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
governing  the  disposition  and  handling  of 
additional  peanuts  shaU  subject  the  handler 
to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per 
centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  peanuts 
on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  involved  in  the 
violation.  The  amount  of  any  penalty  im- 
posed on  a  handler  under  this  subsection 
that  resulted  from  the  failure  to  export  con- 
tracted additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (sMS)  of  this  section.  A  han- 
dler shall  not  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
failure  to  export  additional  peanuts  If  such 
peanuts  were  not  delivered  to  the  handler. 

"(5)  If  any  additional  peanuts  exported  by 
a  handler  should  reenter  the  United  States 
in  commercial  quantities  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  the  importer  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140 
per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  pea- 
nuts on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  involved  In 
the  reentry. 

"(q)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  exiwrt,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  association) 
for  approval  prior  to  August  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced.  Each  such  con- 
tract shall  contain  the  final  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  handler  for  the  peanuts  Involved  and 
a  specific  prohibition  against  the  disposition 
of  such  peanuts  for  domestic  edible  or  seed 
use. 

"(r)  Subject  to  the  previous  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  any  peanuts 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Additional  peanuts  received  under  loan 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible 
use  at  prices  not  less  than  those  required  to 
cover  all  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
peanuts  for  such  Items  as  Inspection,  ware- 
housing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses, 
plus  (1)  no  leas  than  100  per  centum  of  the 


loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for  during  the 
harvest  season  upon  delivery  by  and  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  producer.  (3)  not 
less  than  lOS  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts 
are  sold  lifter  delivery  by  the  producer  by 
not  later  than  December  31  of  the  market- 
ing year,  or  (3)  not  less  than  107  per  centum 
of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  ad- 
ditional peanuts  are  sold  later  then  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  marketing  year.  For  the  period 
from  the  date  additional  peanuts  are  deliv- 
ered for  loan  to  March  1  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  year  In  which  such  addi- 
tional peanuts  were  harvested,  the  area 
marketing  association  designated  pursuant 
to  section  108B<3KA)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole  authority  to 
accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when  the  sales 
price  as  determined  under  this  section 
equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  sell  its  stocks  of  additional  peanuts, 
except  that  the  area  marketing  association 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
agree  to  modify  the  authority  granted  by 
this  sentence  to  facilitate  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  additional  peanuts. 

"(sKl)  The  person  liable  for  pajrment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the 
rate  of  Interest  that  was  charged  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  such  penal- 
ty became  due. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  is 
one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who  share 
in  the  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm  do 
not  share  in  the  peanuts  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(3)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  other  than  a  penalty 
on  an  Importer  under  subsection  (pKS).  is 
paid,  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  penalty  is  incurred,  and 
on  any  subsequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject 
to  farm  poundage  quotas  In  which  the 
person  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty 
has  an  interest,  shall  be  In  effect  in  favor  of 
the  United  SUtea. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  by  regulations 
may  prescribe.  The  facts  constituting  the 
basis  for  determining  the  liability  for  or 
amount  of  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  when  officially  determined  In  con- 
formity with  the  applicable  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by 
any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  from  reviewing  any  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  whether  such  determination  was 
made  in  conformity  with  the  applicable  law 
and  regulations.  All  penalties  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  for  ail  purposes  be  consid- 
ered dvll  penalties. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (p)(4)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  amount  of  any  penalty 
assessed  against  handlers  under  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  violation 
upon  which  the  (>enalty  Is  based  was  minor 
or  Inadvertent,  and  that  the  reduction  of 


the  penalty  will  not  impair  the  operation  of 
the  peanut  program.". 

nUCB  SOTTOBT  paoosAM 
Sec.    405.    Effective    only    for    the    19M 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  lO&A  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"nUCB  SITPrOKT  FOB  Its*  THSOUGH  19S* 

caops  OF  PKAKirrs 

"Sk.  108B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  and  other  operations  on  quota 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1988  crop  of  quota  peanuts 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  national  average 
support  rate  established  for  the  1985  crop  of 
quota  peanuts  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  by 
the  percentage  of  any  increase  in  the  prices 
paid  by  producers  for  commodities  and  serv- 
ices, interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wages  rates 
during  calendar  years  1981  through  1985  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  each  of  the 
1987  through  1989  crops  of  quota  peanuts 
shall  be  the  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  increase,  during  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  the  crop  for  which  a  level  of  support  is 
being  determined,  in  the  national  average 
cost  of  production,  excluding  any  change  in 
the  cost  of  land,  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  any  such  crop  exceed  by  more  than 
6  per  centum  the  national  average  quota 
support  rate  for  the  preceding  crop.  The 
levels  of  support  so  announced  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  any  deductions  for  inspection, 
handling,  or  storage:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  make  adjustments  for  loca- 
tion of  peanuts  and  such  other  factors  as 
are  authorized  by  section  403  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of 
support  for  quota  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  the  level 
of  support  Is  being  determined. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shah  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  finds 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets;  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  dlspo«U  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  the  level 
of  support  Is  being  determined. 

"(3KA)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  in  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  in  7 
CFR  1446.60  (1985  ed.))  to  a  designated  area 
marketing  association  of  peanut  producers 
that  is  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activities. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  warehouse 
storage  loans  available  to  any  cooperative 
that  is  engaged  in  operations  or  activities 
concerning  peanuts  other  than  those  oper- 


ations and  activities  specified  in  this  section 
and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  Such  area  marketing  asso- 
ciations shall  be  used  in  administrative  and 
supervisory  activities  relating  to  price  sup- 
port and  marketing  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938.  Loans  made  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  price 
support  value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as 
the  area  marketing  association  reasonably 
may  incur  In  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities, operations,  and  activities  under  this 
section  and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  area  and  segregation  for  quota  peanuts 
handled  under  loan,  for  additional  peanuts 
placed  under  loan,  and  for  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  without  a  contract  between  a 
handler  and  a  producer  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 359(q)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  except  that  separate  pools  shall 
be  established  for  Valencia  peanuts  pro- 
duced in  New  Mexico.  Bright  hull  and  dark 
hull  Valencia  peanuts  produced  in  the 
Southwest  area  shall  be  considered  as  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
pools  under  this  section.  Net  gains  on  pea- 
nuts in  each  pool,  unless  otherwise  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  distributed 
only  to  producers  who  placed  peanuts  in  the 
pool  and  shall  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in  the 
pool  by  each  producer.  Net  gains  for  pea- 
nuts in  each  pool  shall  consist  of  (i)  for 
quota  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above 
the  loan  indebtedness  and  other  costs  or 
losses  incurred  on  peanuts  placed  in  such 
pool  plus  an  amount  from  the  pool  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains 
from  the  sale  for  domestic  food  and  related 
uses  of  additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for 
additional  peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  dis- 
position of  all  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  quota 
peanuts  and  (11)  for  additional  peanuts,  the 
net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan  indebted- 
ness and  other  costs  or  losses  incurred  on 
peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset 
any  loss  in  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as 
provided  in  clause  (i)  of  this  sentence.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  Ad- 
ditional peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  produc- 
er shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corjxjratlon  on 
quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed 
under  loan  by  the  producer.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
proceeds  due  any  producer  from  any  pool 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  loss 
that  is  Incurred  with  respect  to  peanuts 
transferred  from  an  additional  loan  pool  to 
a  quota  loan  pool  under  the  provisions  of 
section  358(s)(8)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  In  addition,  losses  in  area 
quota  pools,  other  than  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  transfers  from  additional  loan 
pools  to  quota  loan  pools  under  section 
358(s)(8)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  shall  be  offset  by  gains  or  prof- 
its from  pools  in  other  production  areas  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  any  crop  of  pea- 
nuts with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  t>een  disapproved  by  producers,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  358(u)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938.". 


REPORTS  AHD  RECORDS 

Sec.  406.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  "aU  brokers  and 
dealers  in  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farm- 
ers engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts,". 

SUSPENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PRICE  StTPPORT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  peanuts. 
TITLE  V— SUGAR 

SUGAR  PRICE  STTPPORT 

Sec.  501.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
arcane, section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"honey,  and  milk"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane": and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

'(J)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1986  through 
1989  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  supported  in  the  manner 
specified  below: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  domestically  grown  sugarcane  through 
nonrecourse  loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  but  not  less 
than  18  cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar 
for  each  of  the  1986  through  1989  crops. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  domestically  grown  sugar  beets  through 
nonrteourse  loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  sugarcane. 
The  Secretary  shall  announce  the  loan  rate 
to  be  applicable  during  any  fiscal  year  as  far 
in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal 
year  as  practicable  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  Loans  during  any 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  not 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  shall  mature  before  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year.". 

TITLE  Vl-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

EX'rENSION  or  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1985"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1985"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1989". 

TTTLE  VII-DAIRY 

lULK  PRICE  StTPPORT 

Sec.  701.  Effective  with  respect  to  milk 
marketed  for  commercial  use  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  the  price  of  milk  shall 
be  supported  at  a  level  not  less  than  $11.60 
per  hundredweight  of  milk  containing  3.67 
per  centum  milk  fat. 

"(2)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  the  price  of  milk  shall 
be  supported  at  a  level  not  less  than  the 
support  level  for  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year  adjusted  as  follows: 

"(A)  if  the  Secretary  estimates,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  any  such  fiscal  year,  that  the 
net  price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the 


products  of  milk  will  be  in  excess  of  five  bil- 
lion pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  the  level  of  support  for  such 
fiscal  year  at  a  level  not  less  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  support  level  for  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year  and 

"(B)  if,  during  any  such  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  increase  In 
the  price  support  for  milk  is  necessary  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
such  level  of  support  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum:  Provided,  That 
the  authority  provided  in  this  clause  may  be 
exercised  only  once  during  each  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.". 

FEDERAL  MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec.  702.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1989-. 

TRANSFER  OP  DAIST  PRODUCTS  TO  VRBtANS 
HOSPITALS  AND  THE  MIUTART 

Sec.  703.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

DAIRT  INDKMITT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  704.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  4501),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1989". 

TITLE  VIU-TOBACCO 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  19S«  "THROUGH  1»S» 
CROPS  OF  TOBACCO 

Sec.  801.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (h)  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
inapplicable  to  any  crop  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced for  harvest  after  1989  except  as  may 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  law.". 

TITLE  rx— MISCELLANEOUS 
COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  901.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
107D,  as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"ADVANCE  PATMBNTS 

"Sec.  107E.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  establishes 
an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program 
for  any  of  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
under  this  Act  and  determines  that  deficien- 
cy payments  will  likely  be  made  for  such 
commodity  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  advance  deficiency  payments 
to  producers  who  agree  to  participate  in 
such  program. 

"(b)  Advance  deficiency  payments  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  to  the  producer 
under  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  Such  pajmaents  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  producer  fUes  a  notice  of  intention 
to  participate  in  such  program. 

""(2)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  in  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  encour- 
age adequate  participation  in  such  program, 
except  that  such  amount  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  (A)  the 
estimated  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (B)  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop,  by  (C)  50  per  centum  of 
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the  projected  payment  rate,  as  determined 
by  tbe  Secretary. 

"(3)  If  the  deficiency  payment  payable  to 
a  producer  for  a  crop,  as  finally  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  Is  less  than 
the  amoimt  paid  to  the  producer  as  an  ad- 
vance deficiency  payment  for  the  crop 
under  this  section,  the  producer  shall 
refund  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  advanced  and  the 
amount  finally  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  payable  to  the  producer  as  a  deficien- 
cy payment  for  the  crop  concerned. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under 
this  Act  that  deficiency  payments  will  not 
be  made  available  to  producers  on  a  crop 
with  respect  to  which  advance  deficiency 
payments  already  have  been  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  producers  who  received  such  ad- 
vance payments  shall  refund  such  pay- 
ments. 

"(5)  Any  refund  required  under  paracraph 
(3)  or  (4)  Shan  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  with  respect  to 
which  such  payments  were  made. 

"(8)  If  a  producer  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  under  the  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  Involved  after  obtain- 
ing an  advance  deficiency  payment  under 
this  section,  the  producer  shall  rei>ay  imme- 
diately the  amount  of  the  advance,  plus  in- 
terest thereon  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regtila- 
tions  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorised  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Coriwratlon  under 
any  other  provisions  of  law.". 

suprLBcnrTAi.  skt-asids  Ain>  acsxagi 
luctatioh  adthoutt 

Sxc.  902.  Effective  for  the  19M  through 
1989  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  section 
113  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUFPtXKXirrAL  sxt-asioi  aitd  ackkacs 
UMTTATIOM  AirrHOmiTT 

"Sac  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  prior  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  announce  and  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  or  acreage  limitation  program  under 
■ecUon  105C(e)  or  lOTIXe)  of  this  UUe  for 
one  or  more  of  the  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  Is  in  the  public  Interest  as  a  result  of 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  any  such  commodity  by  the  President  or 
other  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Oovemment.  To  carry  out  effectively  a  set- 
aside  or  acreage  limitation  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
modifications  and  adjustments  In  such  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
because  of  any  delay  in  instituting  such  pro- 
gram.". 

SPBCIAL  ORAZIXO  AKO  SAT  raOGKAll 

Sxc.  903.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1985"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

COMMODITT  CRXOrr  CORPORATIOR  SAI.SS  PaiCXS 

Rxsnucnoirs  por  whkat  Ajfo  ftsd  grairs 
Sec.  904.  Effective  only  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1988  through  1989  crops,  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell 
any  of  Its  stocks  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
adjusted  for  such  current  market  differen- 
tials reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and 
other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.": 

(2)  striking  out  In  the  fifth  sentence  "ciir- 
rent  basic  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment In  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  If  there 
Is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"current  basic  county  loan  rate  (or  a  compa- 
rable price  Lf  there  Is  no  ciurent  basic 
county  loan  rate)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  seventh  sentence  ", 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price 
exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commodities"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  prices,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pur- 
chase price  exceed  the  Corporation's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  such  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use.". 

IfOKMALLT  rLANTSD  ACItKAGS  AHS  TASOKT 

pmicxs 
Sec.  905.  Section  1001  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1985"  in  each  place  that 
it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1989";  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 
"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law.  whenever  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  any  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  require,  as  a  condition  of  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  on  any  commodity 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  that  the 
acreage  normally  planted  to  crops  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  adjusted  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  eq- 
uitable among  prcxlucers,  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  acreage  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  normally  be  plant- 
ed to  wheat  on  a  farm  minus  the  individual 
farm  program  acreage  on  the  farm  under 
section  107O<cK3KA)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949. 

HORMAL  SUPTLT 

Sec.  908.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture 
determines  that  the  supply  of  wheat  or  com 
for  the  marketing  year  for  any  of  the  1988 
through  1989  crops  of  such  commodity  Is 
not  likely  to  be  excessive  and  that  program 
measures  to  reduce  or  control  the  planted 
acreage  of  the  crop  are  not  necessary,  such 
a  decision  shall  constitute  a  determination 
that  the  total  supply  of  the  commodity  does 
not  exceed  the  normal  supply  and  no  deter- 
mination to  the  contrary  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  commod- 
ity for  such  marketing  year. 

ArPUCATIOR  OP  TERMS  Of  TRX  A0UCULTT7KAI. 
ACT  OP  194* 

Sec  907.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  section  408(k)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RXPKKXNCXS  TO  TXXMS  MADE  APPUCAXLI  TO 
WHKAT  AND  PXXD  ORAIItS 

"(k)  References  made  in  sections  402,  403. 
406,  407,  and  416  to  the  terms  support 
price',  'level  of  support',  and  'level  of  price 


support'  shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  weU 
to  level  of  loaiu  and  purchases  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  under  this  Act;  and  refer- 
ences made  to  the  terms  'price  support', 
'price  support  operations',  and  'price  sup- 
port program'  In  such  sections  and  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  shall  be  considered  as  applying 
as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase  operations 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  under  this  Act.". 

PATimrT  LnOTATIOIlS  POR  WHKAT.  PXKD 
ORAUra.  UPLAND  COTTOR,  AMD  Rid 

Sec  908.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  (exclud- 
ing disaster  payments)  that  a  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or  more  of 
the  annual  programs  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  for  each  of  the  1986  through 
1989  crops. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  disaster  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for  each 
of  the  1986  through  1989  crops. 

(3)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  not  Include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment (excluding  land  diversion  payments) 
or  public  access  for  recreation. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  tbe 
total  amount  of  payments  that  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  any  acreage  requirement  estab- 
lished under  a  set-aside  or  acreage  limita- 
tion program  for  the  farm  or  farms  on 
which  such  person  will  be  sharing  in  pay- 
ments earned  under  such  program  shall  be 
adjusted  to  such  extent  and  in  such  maimer 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  reduction. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  ensure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitation:  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  of  this  section  that  limit  pay- 
ments to  any  person  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  lands  owned  by  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such 
lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  fur- 
therance of  a  public  function,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  rules  for  determining 
whether  corporations  and  their  stockhold- 
ers may  be  considered  as  separate  persona 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  on  December  18, 
1970,  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

Part  B— Agrictultukal  Exports, 

COHSmVATIOH.  AKB  CHKDIT 

TITLE  X— AORICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

KXXICPTIOR  POR  AGRICTTLTUSAI.  EXPORTS  PROM 
CARGO  PRKPSRXHCS  RKqUIRKMKlfTS 

Skc  1001.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  export  activities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  and 
activities  of  the  Corporation  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriciilture  to  promote  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  any  other 
Act,  shaU  not  be  subject  to  cargo  preference 
requirements,  except  with  respect  to  the 
export  of  (a)  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 


and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  that  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  such  commodities  to  a  foreign  nation 
without  provision  for  reimbursement,  or  (b) 
agricultural  commodities  procured,  con- 
tracted for,  or  otherwise  obtained  for  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

KXTXRSIOM  OP  PUBUC  LAW  4S0 

Skc  1002.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended— 

(1)  striking  out  "1985"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989": 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1985". 

ACRICTTLTURAL  EXPORT  CREDfT  REVOLVIRC  PUHS 

Sic.  1003.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1985"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

EXPORT  CRKDIT  AND  CRKDFT  GUARARTEBS 

Sec  1004.  (a)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986,  $325,000,000  of 
Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  funcis  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  direct  export  credit  under  its  blend- 
ed credit  export  sales  program. 

(b)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  not  less  than 
$6,000,000,000  in  credit  guarantees  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Comm(xiity  Credit 
Corporation  under  Its  export  credit  guaran- 
tee program  for  short-term  credit  extended 
to  finance  the  export  sales  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  products. 

IRTKRMXDIATE  CREDIT  POR  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

Sec.  1005.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  following:  "Such  financing  may  consist 
of  the  provision  of  direct  credit  or  guaran- 
teeing the  repayment  of  loans  made  by  enti- 
ties other  than  the  Corporation  to  finance 
such  sales."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A), 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(C)  as  follows: 

"(C)  otherwise  promote  the  export  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  strtklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(C); 

(B)  striking  out  "credit"  in  clause  (D); 

(C)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(E)  as  follows: 

"(E)  otherwise  to  promote  the  export  of 
United  States  agricultural  conunodlties.": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4),  striking  out  "to  en- 
courage credit  competition;  or";  and 

(6)  inserting  "through  the  provision  of 
direct  credit"  after  "subsection"  In  para- 
graph (5). 

DXVELOPMERT.  MAIRTERARCX,  ARD  EXPAR8IOR 
OP  EXPORT  MARKETS  POR  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITtES  ARD  PRODUCTS 

Sec  1006.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram under  which  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  acquired  through  the  price 
support  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  made  available  to 


United  States  exporters,  processors,  and  for- 
eign purchasers  at  no  cost  to  encourage  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  export  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ised by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— 

(1)  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  program  provides 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign 
purchasers  and  users  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  in  any 
case  in  which  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  a  product  made,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  from  a  commodity  or  product 
made  available  for  export  under  the  pro- 
gram would  place  domestic  users  of  the 
commodity  at  a  competitive  disadvantage; 

(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  that  the  agricultur- 
al commo<litles  and  products  are  provided  to 
foreign  purchasers  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section,  consider  for  participa- 
tion all  Interested  foreign  purchasers,  giving 
priority  to  those  who  have  traditionally  pur- 
chased United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  products  on  an 
annual  basis  in  quantities  greater  than  the 
level  of  purchases  in  a  previous  representa- 
tive period: 

(3)  shall  ensure,  insofar  as  possible,  that 
the  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
made  available  under  this  section  will  be 
used  in  a  manner  to  encourage  increased  use 
of  the  conunodlties  or  products  in  the  im- 
porting country  and  avoid  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  products;  and 

(5)  shall  take  such  action  to  ensure  insofar 
as  practicable  that  any  commodity  or  prod- 
uct made  available  under  this  section  will 
not  be  sold  or  transshipped  to  other  coun- 
tries or  used  in  the  importing  country  for 
other  than  domestic  purposes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(e)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

PATMKRT  OP  SUBSIDIKS  POR  THE  EXPORT  OP 
AGRI(nn.TURAL  COMMODmXS  ARD  PRODUCTS 

Sbc.  1007.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that— 

(1)  the  supply  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  product  for  which  price  support  is 
available  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
are  in  excess  of  150  per  centum  of  tbe  esti- 
mated stocks  required  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  taking 
into  consideration  domestic  requirements, 
export  demand,  emergency  food  aid  require- 
ments, and  tbe  need  for  adequate  carryover 
stocks,  among  other  things,  and 

(2)  the  export  of  the  commodity  or  prod- 
uct is  being  adversely  affected  by  price  or 
credit  subsidies  or  similar  trading  practices 
of  foreign  countries  or  Instrumentalities 
thereof  in  connection  with  their  agricultur- 
al exports. 

the  Commodity  Corporation  shall  carry  out 
an  export  subsidy  program  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
export  subsidy  or  trading  practice  of  foreign 
countries  or  instrumentalities  on  exports  of 
the  United  States  agricultural  commodity  or 
product. 


(b)  In  carrying  out  tbe  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  use  ( 1 )  its  funds  to  subsidize  exports  of 
the  commodity  or  product  directly  or  (2) 
stocks  of  the  commodity  or  product  ac- 
quired through  price  support  operations  of 
the  Cortx>ration  to  subsidize  such  exports 
through  payments-in-klnd  made  to  United 
States  exporters,  processors,  or  foreign  pur- 
chasers, or  (3)  both  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1)  and  (2).  The  Corpora- 
tion may  use  stoclcs  of  a  different  conmiodi- 
ty  or  product  than  the  commodity  or  prod- 
uct adversely  affected  by  foreign  subsidies 
or  unfair  tnule  practices  to  make  in-lLind 
payments  under  the  preceding  sentence  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agricoilture  determines 
that  the  stocks  of  the  commodity  or  product 
to  l)e  used  are  in  excessive  supply  and  that 
the  use  of  such  commodity  or  product  is  ap- 
propriate to  ensure  the  effective  operation 
of  the  program. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  AGREXMKRT8 

Sbc  1008.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  undertake  negotia- 
tions to  develop  long-term  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  to  promote  the  free 
trade  of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

TITLE  XI— NATURAL  RESOURCE 

CONSERVA-nON 

Subtitle  A— Soil  Conservation 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  1101.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1985  ". 

DaPLRlilORS 

Sbc.  1102.  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  planted 
and  produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil, 
or  on  an  annual  basis  by  one-trip  planters; 

(2)  the  term  "conservation  district"  means 
any  district  or  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment formed  under  State  or  territorial  law 
for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program.  Such  districts  or  units  of 
State  or  local  government  may  be  called 
"conservation  districts",  "soil  conservation 
districts",  "soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts", "resource  conservation  districts", 
"natural  resource  districts",  "land  conserva- 
tion committees",  or  a  similar  name; 

(3)  the  term  "field"  means  that  term  as 
defined  in  section  718.2  of  UUe  7  of  tbe 
Code  of  Federal  RegulaUons,  except  that 
any  highly  erodlble  land  on  which  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  produced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  which 
is  not  exempt  under  section  1104  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  field  In  which  such 
land  was  Included  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, unless  the  Secretary  permits  modlfi- 
c&Uon  of  the  boundaries  of  the  field  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  secUon  1103  or  to 
facilitate  the  pracUcal  administration  there- 
of; 

(4)  the  terms  "highly  erodlble  land"  and 
"highly  erodlble  cropland"  mean  land  or 
cropland  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
Class  IVe,  Vie,  VII,  or  vm  land  under  the 
land  capability  classification  system  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tiUe. 
The  land  capability  class  for  a  field  shall  be 
that  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  to  be  the 
predominant  class  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary; 

(5)  the  term  "erosion-prone  cropland" 
means  land  that  is  classified  by  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
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Aaricultiire  as  dan  me.  IVe.  VI.  VH.  or 
VUI  lUKl  under  the  Und  cap*bUlty  claaslft- 
CAtlon  system  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  and  that  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  in  three  out  of  the  past  five 
years,  or  any  other  land  in  a  State  that  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  determines  has  an 
erosion  rate,  in  the  production  of  an  acrlcul- 
turml  commodity,  that  Is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  average  erosion  rate  in  the  same 
State  on  any  of  the  foregoing  classes  of 
land:  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

raOCRAM  UfKLICmUTT  FOB  ntODOCTION  OH 
RIGHLT  nOOIBLC  LAITD 

Sac.  1103.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1104  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  any  person  who  pro- 
duces in  any  crop  year  an  agricultural  com- 
modity on  highly  erodlble  land  shall  be  in- 
eligible, as  to  any  commodity  produced 
during  that  crop  year  by  such  person  for— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  \3S.C.  1421  et  seq.).  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (115 
U.8.C.  714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act: 

(2)  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  under  sec- 
tion 4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
Uon  Charter  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  714b<h)): 

(3)  crop  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1510  et  seq.): 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1»49  (7  D.S.C.  1421  et  seq.):  or 

(5)  a  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  n.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
ftrmers  Home  Administration.  Lf  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  loan  will  be  used 
for  a  purpose  that  will  contribute  to  exces- 
sive erosion  of  highly  erodible  land. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
rules  to  govern  determinations  of  persons 
who  shall  be  ineligible  for  program  benefits 
under  this  section  so  as  to  ensure  fair  and 
reaaonable  determination  of  ineligibility,  in- 
cluding regulations  that  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

KXZMPTIORS 

Sr.  1104.  (a)  The  sanctions  of  section 
1103  shall  not  be  activated  by  the  planting 
of  a  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity— 

(1)  on  any  land  that  was  cultivated  to 
produce  any  of  the  1981  through  1985  crops 
of  agricultural  conunodlties: 

(2)  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle: 

(3)  during  any  crop  year  beginning  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle; 

(4XA)  in  an  area  within  a  conservation 
district  under  a  conservation  system  that 
has  been  approved  by  a  conservation  district 
after  It  has  been  determined  that  the  con- 
servation system  Is  in  conformity  with  tech- 
nical standards  set  forth  in  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  technical  guide  for  that  con- 
servation district,  or  (B)  in  an  area,  not 
within  a  conservation  district,  under  a  con- 
servation system  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  adequate  for  the  production  of 
such  agricultural  commodity  on  highly 
erodible  land;  or  (5)  or  any  highly  erodlble 
land  Lf  such  land  was  planted  In  reliance  on 
the  determination  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  thjtt  such  land  was  not  highly  erodi- 
ble land,  but  the  exemption  under  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  to  any  crop  that  was 
planted  on  any  land  after  the  SoU  Conserva- 


tion Service  determines  stich  land  to  be 
highly  erodible  land. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  1103  shall 
not  apply  to  any  loan  made  before  the  date 
of  enactment  under  this  subtitle. 

coicrumoN  or  soil  survkts 

Ssc.  1 105.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soil  survey 
suitable  for  use  in  determining  the  land  ca- 
pability class  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle 
and,  insofar  as  possible,  concentrate  on 
those  localities  where  significant  amounts 
of  highly  erodible  land  are  being  converted 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  oommod- 
ities. 

cnRsnvATioii  usnvi  pwxnuit 

Sec.  1106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program  with  owners 
and  operators  of  eroalon-prone  cropland  to 
assist  them  in  conserving  and  improving  the 
soli  and  water  resources  of  their  farms  or 
ranches.  In  any  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  other  than  erosion-prone 
cropland  upon  a  demonstration  by  the  con- 
servation district  that  a  serious  soil  erosion 
problem  exists  on  such  land,  or  in  an  area 
not  within  a  conservation  district  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  a  serious  soil 
erosion  problem  exists. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  con- 
tracts during  the  period  beglruilng  October 
1.  1985.  and  ending  September  30.  1990.  of 
not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section.  In  such  contract,  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator shall  agree  to— 

(1)  effectuate  during  the  agreement 
period  a  plan  approved  by  a  conservation 
district  (or  In  an  area  not  within  a  conserva- 
tion district,  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  converting  erosion-prone  cropland 
normally  devoted  to  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
to  a  less  intensive  use,  such  as  pasture,  per- 
manent grass  or  legumes,  or  trees  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  schedule  out- 
lined therein,  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
requirements  thereof  are  waived  or  modi- 
fied by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments,  with  interest,  received 
thereunder  upon  the  violation  of  the  con- 
tract at  any  stage  during  the  time  the  owner 
or  operator  has  control  of  the  land  If  the 
Secretary,  after  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  soil  conservation  district  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
determines  that  such  violation  Is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, or  make  refunds  or  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract; 

(3)  upon  transfer  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor's right  and  Interest  in  the  farm  or  ranch 
during  the  contract  period,  forfeit  all  rights 
to  further  payments  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  re- 
ceived thereunder,  or  accept  such  payment 
adjustments  or  make  such  refunds  as  Che 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  section, 
unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obli- 
gations under  the  contract: 

(4)  not  conduct  any  harvesting  or  grazing 
or  otherwise  make  commercial  use  of  the 
forage  or  trees  on  land  that  is  subject  to  the 


contract  unless  It  Is  expressly  permitted  in 
the  contract,  nor  adopt  any  practice  speci- 
fied in  the  contract  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
practice  that  would  tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract;  and 

(5)  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  desirable  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof. 

(c)  The  plan,  as  described  in  subsection 
(bXl)  of  this  section  for  converting  erosion- 
prone  cropland  normally  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  on  a 
farm  or  ranch  to  a  less  intensive  use,  shall 
set  forth  the  conservation  measures  and 
practices  to  be  Installed  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator during  the  agreement  period  and  the 
commercial  use.  If  any,  to  t>e  made  of  the 
land  during  such  period  and  may  provide  for 
the  permanent  retirement  of  any  existing 
cropland  base  and  allotment  history  for 
such  land. 

(d>  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
owner  and  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  (1)  provide  technical  assistance.  (2) 
share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  conserva- 
tion measures  and  practices  set  forth  in  the 
contract  for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  cost  sharing  Is  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  interest,  and  (3)  pay  an  annual  land 
rental  fee,  for  a  period  of  years  not  in  excess 
of  the  duration  of  the  contract,  necessary 
for  converting  erosion-prone  cropland  nor- 
mally devoted  to  the  production  of  an  agri- 
cultural coDunodity  on  a  farm  or  ranch  to  a 
less  intensive  use  and  neoeaaary  for  obtain- 
ing the  retirement  of  any  cropland  base  and 
allotment  history  that  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor agrees  to  retire  permanently. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  base  the  amount 
of  cost  sharing  for  conservation  measures 
and  practices  under  this  subsection  on  that 
part  of  the  total  cost  thereof  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  effectuate  the  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  conservation  plantings  and 
practices  for  the  normally  expected  life  of 
such  a  planting  or  practice. 

(f)  In  determining  the  amount  of  land 
rental  to  be  paid  for  converting  erosion- 
prone  cropland  to  less  intensive  uses,  the 
Secretary  may  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  amount  necessary  to  encourage 
owners  or  operators  of  erosion-prone  crop- 
land to  participate  in  the  program.  The 
total  amount  payable  to  owners  or  operators 
In  the  form  of  annual  payments  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  in  accordance  with  this 
section  may  be  determined  through  the  sub- 
mission of  bids  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  or  through  such  other 
means  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. In  determining  the  acceptability  of 
contract  offers,  the  Secretary  may  take  Into 
consideration  the  extent  of  erosion  on  the 
land  that  is  the  subject  of  the  contract  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  cash  or  In  commodities  in  such 
amount  and  on  such  time  schedule  as 
agreed  upon  and  specified  in  the  contract. 
Such  pajrments  may  be  made  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

(h)  If  a  producer  who  Is  entitled  to  any 
such  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be- 
comes Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is 
succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  or  provide  such  payment  or 
compensation,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 


sions of  law,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
light  of  all  the  circumstances. 

(1)  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  concerning  land  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  ownership  has  changed 
In  the  three-year  period  preceding  the  first 
year  of  the  agreement  period  unless  (1)  the 
new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  suc- 
cession as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  previ- 
ous owner,  (2)  the  new  ownership  was  ac- 
quired prior  to  January  1,  1985.  or  (3)  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  land  was  ac- 
quired under  circumstances  that  give  ade- 
quate assurance  that  such  land  was  not  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  In  the 
program.  This  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agree- 
ment has  once  been  entered  into  under  this 
section,  nor  to  require  a  person  to  own  the 
land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  entering 
into  the  agreement  if  the  person  has  operat- 
ed the  land  to  be  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years 
preceding  the  date  of  the  agreement  and 
controls  the  land  for  the  agreement  period. 

(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  Including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In 
payments  under  the  program. 

(k)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract by  mutual  agreement  with  the  owner 
or  operator  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
of  contracU  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  provide  by  ap- 
propriate regulations  for  preservation  of 
cropland  base  and  allotment  history,  appli- 
cable to  acreage  converted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  under  this  section,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  Federal  program  under  which 
such  history  Is  used  as  a  basis  for  participa- 
tion in  such  program  or  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  in  such  program,  unless  the 
owner  or  operator  agrees  under  the  contract 
to  retire  permanently  such  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history. 

(m)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  the  facilities,  services,  authori- 
ties, and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  use  funds  of  the  Corporation  for  such 
purpose  unless  the  Corporation  has  received 
funds  to  cover  such  expenditures  from  ap- 
propriations made  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(n)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  any  fiscal  year  that  require  pay- 
ments to  producers  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  this  section,  including 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make 
payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  its  costs  to  be  Incurred  under  this 
section. 

ADMUnSTRATIVK  PSOVtSIOHS 

Sec.  1107.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  regu- 
lation, an  appeal  procedure  under  which  a 
person  who  Is  adversely  affected  by  any  de- 
termination made  under  this  title  may  seek 
review  of  such  determination. 


(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines desirable  to  implement  this  subtitle. 

(d)  The  authority  provided  by  this  subtitle 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in  place  of 
other  authorities  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
carrying  out  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs. 

Subtitle  B— Wetland  Conservation 

SBOKTTinJC 

Sec.  1108,  This  subtitle  may  be  dted  as 
the  "Wetland  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 
DBmnnoiis 

8k.  1109.  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  planted 
and  produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil, 
including  tUllng  by  one-trip  planters: 

(2)  the  term  "wetland",  except  when  such 
term  is  part  of  the  term  "converted  wet- 
land", means  land  that  is  Inundated  or  satu- 
rated by  surface  or  groundwater  at  a  fre- 
quency and  duration  sufficient  to  support, 
and  that  under  normal  circumstances  does 
support,  a  prevalence  of  vegetation  typically 
adapted  for  life  In  saturated  soil  condltioms: 
and 

(3)  the  term  "converted  wetland"  means 
land  that  has  been  drained,  dredged.  fUled. 
leveled,  or  otherwise  manipulated  by  any  ac- 
tivity that  results  In  impairing  or  reducing 
the  flow,  circulation,  or  reach  of  water  for 
the  purpose  of,  or  that  has  the  effect  of, 
maUng  the  land  suitable  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  if— 

(A)  the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities would  not  have  been  possible  if 
such  action  had  not  been  taken:  and 

(B)  before  such  action  was  taken— 

(I)  the  land  was  wetland;  and 

(II)  the  land  was  neither  highly  erodible 
land  nor  highly  erodible  cropland,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1102. 

PKOGKAM  IMXLIGIBnJTT 

Sec.  1110.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1111  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle,  any  person  who  pro- 
duces in  any  crop  year  an  agrlciiltural  com- 
modity on  converted  wetlands  shall  be  Ineli- 
gible, as  to  any  commodity  produced  during 
that  crop  year  by  such  person,  for— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support  or  paymenU 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1421  et  seq.).  the  Commod- 
ity credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(2)  farm  storage  facility  loans  under  sec- 
tion 4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  (15  U.8.C.  714b(h); 

(3)  crop  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.8.C.  1601  et  seq.); 

(4)  disaster  payments  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.8.C.  1421  et  seq.):  and 

(5)  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.8.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
loan  will  be  used  for  a  punxise  that  wiU  con- 
tribute to  the  conversion  of  wetlands. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
rules  to  govern  determinations  of  person 
who  shall  be  ineligible  for  program  benefits 
under  this  section  so  as  to  ensure  fair  and 
reasonable  determination  of  ineligibility,  in- 
cluding regulations  that  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 


KXXIfniORS 

Sk.  1111.  (a)  Section  1110  shaU  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  land  that  is  converted  wet- 
land If  such  land  became  converted  wetland 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  Section  1110  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  loan  made  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

CORStTLTATIOIl  WTTH  SBCSKTAKT  Or  THX 

nimuoa 
Sk.  1112.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculttire 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  regtilations 
with  respect  to  identifying,  and  establishing 
criteria  to  identify,  wetland  and  converted 
wetland. 
TITLE  XII— FARM  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Farm  Oedlt  Assistance  Act  of  1985". 

THAMSmOII  ASSISTANCE  POB  CXBTAUT 
BORBOWKRS 

Sk.  1202.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  33  IB  as  new  section 
331C  as  follows: 

"TRAMSmOH  ASSISTANCE  FOE  CXKTAIN 
BORXOWXES 

"Sk,  331C.  (a)  Any  borrower  owing  claims 
or  obligations  administered  under  this  title 
and  facing  imminent  foreclosure  or  bank- 
ruptcy may  be  released  from  personal  liabil- 
ity and  receive  a  release  of  any  lien  the  Sec- 
retary may  hold  upon  the  borrower's  assets 
valued  not  in  excess  of  $10,000,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  their 
current  market  value,  if — 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  the  remaining  security 
property  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  remaining  security  property  is  sold  by 
the  borrower  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the 
Secretary  on  such  claims  or  obligations; 

"(2)  the  borrower  has  a  negative  net 
worth  at  the  time  of  the  transaction: 

"(3)  the  borrower  certifies  that  the  re- 
leased assets  or  cash  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  asset  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  tran- 
sition from  fanning  and  ranching  and  not 
for  other  purposes: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
borrower  has  no  reasonable  debt-paying 
ability,  considering  the  assets  and  income  of 
the  borrower  at  the  time  of  the  transaction: 
and 

"(6)  the  county  committee  certifies  that 
the  borrower  has  acted  in  good  faith,  used 
due  dllgence  to  maintain  the  security  prop- 
erty from  loss,  and  has  otherwise  fulfilled 
the  covenants  incident  to  the  loan  to  the 
best  of  the  borrower's  ability. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  under  section  309  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  im- 
plementing this  section.". 

rBDBRAL-BTATE  COOPERATIVE  IHTERBST  KtrT- 
DOWN  PROGRAM 

Sk.  1203  Effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1986,  the  Consoli- 
dated Fann  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  »'<H<"g  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  360  as  follows: 

"PKDKRAL-STATS  COOPERATIVE  DrTEXXST  BITT- 
DOWN  PROGRAM 

"Sk.  360.  (a)  To  assist  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers whose  debts  are  restructured  by  com- 
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mercUl  or  coopermtlve  lenders,  the  Secre- 
tary mAy  mAke  eranta  to  States  for  uae  In 
buying  down  the  Interest  rates  charted  by 
such  lenders. 

"(b)  The  grmnt  procnun  established  under 
this  section  shall— 

"(1)  be  used  to  provide  Interest  reduction 
payments  on  loans  secured  by  real  estate  or 
other  sssets  made  to  restructure  debts: 

"(3)  provide  for  Interest  reduction  agree- 
ment of  not  less  than  three  years;  and 

"(3)  expect  ss  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
be  administered  by  States  that  provide 
equal  matching  funds  for  Interest  reduction 
payments. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  and  the 
State  may  provide,  for  the  recapture  of  any 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  from 
the  assisted  borrower  or  such  borrower's 
heirs  upon  the  disposition  of.  or  other  trans- 
fer of  title  or  ownership  to.  the  real  estate 
or  other  assets.  The  amount  to  be  recap- 
tured shall  be  secured  by  a  Uen  on  the  real 
estate  or  other  assets. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  for 
Interest  reduction  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion without  requiring  that  a  State  provide 
equal  matching  funds  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  It  would  not  be  practi- 
cable for  such  State  to  provide  matching 
funds. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Agricultural  C^redlt  Insur- 
ance Pund  established  under  section  309  of 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  Ln  Im- 
plementing this  section. 

"(f)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  In  making  grants  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  ". 
DfniovxMxirTS  ut  thx  paocxssiNo  or  Ajn>ucA- 

nOHS    FOR    FMUfXIU    HOMX   ASMIHISTaATIOIf 
LOAKS 

Skc.  1304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  Immediately  take  steps— using  au- 
thorities of  law  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
Including  the  Agrlculturai  Credit  Insurance 
Pund  and  the  employment  procedures  used 
in  connection  with  the  emergency  disaster 
loan  program— to  make  personnel  and  other 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
available  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  process  applications  from 
fanners  for  assistance  expeditiously  and  In 
a  timely  manner  with  respect  to  farm  oper- 
ations relating  to  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  1986  crops. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  309  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  designating  the  existing  text  thereof  as 
paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  Implementing  the  approved  lender 
program  established  under  section  339  of 
this  Act  on  May  4.  1984.  the  Secretary'  shaU 
ensure  that  each  request  of  a  lending  insti- 
tution for  designation  as  an  approved  lender 
under  the  program  Is  reviewed,  and  a  deci- 
sion made  on  the  application,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  lending  Institution  has  sub- 
mitted a  completed  application  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.". 

oiSPOsmoN  or  rAjui  prop«rty  ijrvxwTORT 

HXU)  BY  THX  rAKMKRS  HOm  ASMIinSTRATIOH 

Sk.  1305.  Section  335  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1985)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  real  property  adminis- 


tered under  the  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  operated  or  leased  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  periods  or  periods  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  Oovem- 
ment's  Investment  therein. 

"(3)  Farmland  administered  under  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A,  B.  or  C  of  this  title, 
the  sale  of  which  is  not  Immediately  practi- 
cable under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  leased  by  the  Secretary  to  qualified 
family  farmers  and  qualified  limited  re- 
source farmers.  The  Secretary  shall  consid- 
er providing.  In  conjunction  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  leases 
that  contain  purchase  options  for  qualified 
family  farmers  or  limited  resource  farmers 
and  loans  at  the  limited  resource  rate  to 
such  farmers  to  cover  any  payments  due 
under  the  lease  or  the  option.  If  no  quali- 
fied family  farmer  or  limited  resource 
farmer  Is  Identified,  the  land  shall  be  leased 
to  other  tmrrowers  eligible  for  loans  under 
subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  title.  If  the  previous 
owner-operator  of  a  particular  tract  of  land 
Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  subtitle  A  or 
B  of  this  title,  such  previous  owner -operator 
shall  be  given  special  consideration,  as  ap- 
propriate, in  the  leasing  of  that  tract.  The 
Secretary  shall  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section  within  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1986.". 

(3)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  farmland,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  whether  real  property  ad- 
ministered under  this  title  Is  suitable  for 
disposition  to  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  any  law  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.". 

(3)  amending  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  <c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  Farmland  administered  under  this 
title  shall  t>e.  wherever  practicable,  sold  by 
the  Secretary  to  qualified  family  fanners 
and  qualified  limited  resource  farmers.  The 
sale  of  such  farmland  may  be  through  the 
exercise  of  a  purchase  option  provided  in  a 
lease  under  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide,  to  the  extent 
possible,  financing  for  the  sale  of  farmland 
to  such  qualified  farmers  from  funds  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  under  this  title  and 
may.  without  regard  to  the  availability  of 
funds  to  finance  the  purchase  of  farmland 
under  this  title,  sell  such  farmland  to  quail- 
fled  family  farmers  and  qualified  limited  re- 
source borrowers  through  the  use  of  Install- 
ment land  contracts,  or  similar  devises,  that 
contain  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  Oovemment's  In- 
vestment In  such  farmland.  The  Secretary 
shall  offer  such  farmland  for  sale  to  family 
fanners  and  limited  resource  farmers  at  a 
price  that  reflects  the  average  annual 
income  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated 
to  be  generated  from  farming  such  land.  If 
more  than  one  qualified  candidate  to  pur- 
chase, or  lease  with  the  option  to  purchase, 
the  farmland  Is  Identified,  the  county  com- 
mittee shall,  by  majority  vote,  select  the 
final  candidate  on  such  basis  as  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

"(B)  For  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1986.  and 
1987,  not  leas  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
farm  ownership  funds  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  for  loans  at 
the  limited  resource  rate  for  the  purchase 
of  suitable  farmland  from  the  Inventory  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  by  quali- 
fied limited  resource  borrowers.  The 
amount  provided  under  this  subparagraph 


shall  be  in  addition  to  the  minimum  uae  of 
funds  at  stich  rate  required  by  section  346  of 
this  Utle. 

"(C)  If  suitable  farmland  Is  available  for 
disposition  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  an  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  such  farmland  in  at  least  one 
newspaper  that  is  widely  circulated  in  the 
county  In  which  the  farmland  Is  located  and 
and  shall  post  an  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  such  farmland  at  a  prominent 
place  in  the  local  office  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  serves  the 
county  In  which  the  farmland  Is  located. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  Identify  and  notify 
current  borrowers  under  subtltlles  A  or  B. 
giving  special  attention  to  limited  resource 
borrowers,  who  might  be  Interested  In  pur- 
chasing Inventory  farmland. 

(3)  Farmland  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  not  suitable  for  sale  or  lease  to  lim- 
ited resource  or  other  eligible  farm  borrow- 
ers under  subtitle  A  or  B  of  this  Act  because 
such  farmland  Is  In  a  tract  or  tracts  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  larger  than  that 
necessary  for  family-size  farms  shall  be  sub- 
divided into  tracts  suitable  for  limited  re- 
source or  other  eligible  borrowers  under 
subtitle  A  and  B  of  this  Act.  The  disposition 
of  such  subdivided  farmland  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4)  If  farmland  used  as  security  for  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  party  other  than  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  permit  any  of  the  terms  of  the  loan  that 
are  provided  for  In  this  title  to  be  assumed 
by  the  party  to  whom  the  land  Is  trans- 
ferred unless  such  party  is  eligible  for  loan 
assistance  under  subtitle  A  of  this  title.  If 
the  party  to  whom  the  farmland  is  to  be 
transferred  Is  a  limited  resource  farmer  of  a 
farmer  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  loan  as- 
sistance under  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
provide  such  a  fanner  with  reasonable  as- 
sistance, including  refinancing  of  the  origi- 
nal loan,  to  help  ensure  that  the  transfer 
will  occur.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1986.  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  Interim  reg- 
ulations to  Implement  this  subsection.  Such 
Interim  regulations  shall  be  subject  to 
public  comment  and  final  promulgation  as 
soon  as  practicable.". 

ncraovnfxirr  or  raatOLM  homb 

ADMUnSTRATIOH  APPXALS  PROCXDintg 

Sec.  1306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the  ad- 
ministrative appeals  procedure  applicable  to 
the  farm  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  In  conducting  the 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  examine— 

( I )  the  number  and  type  of  appeals  Initiat- 
ed by  borrowers: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  initial  administra- 
tive actions  are  reversed  on  appeal; 

(3)  the  reasons  that  administrative  actions 
are  reversed,  modified,  or  sustained  on 
appeal: 

(4)  the  number  of  appeals  in  which  the 
borrower  Is  represented  by  legal  counsel, 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  representation 
may  affect  the  outcome  of  the  appeal; 

(5)  the  amount  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete action  on  appeals  and  the  reasons  for 
delays; 

(6)  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  administra- 
tive law  Judges  In  the  appeals  process;  and 

(7)  the  desirability  of  electing  Farmers 
Home  Administration  county  committee 
members. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
containing  the  results  of  study  required  by 
subMCtlon  (a)  of  this  section  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  not  later  than  September  1.  1986. 
PBOTBcnoN  or  PAKM  caorr  smm 

BORROWn  CATTTAL 

Sac.  1307.  (a)  The  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
need  for  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
to  insure  System  institutions  against  losses 
on  loans  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
would  assist  in  stabilizing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Farm  Oedit  Ss^stem  and  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  borrower  capital. 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  usii>g  the  revolving  funds  provided  for 
in  section  4.1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  startup  capital  for  any  insurance 
fund  and  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  assessments  for  Sjrstem  institutions 
that  would  be  necenary  to  ensure  the  long- 
term  liquidity  of  such  an  insurance  fund. 

(b)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
submit  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  required  by  this  section  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriciilture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
thU  title. 

TITLE  Xin-TASK  FORCE  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

SHORT  TTTLB 

Sbc.  1801.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Credit  Task  Force  Act  of 
1986". 

IBTABUSHlIZirr  or  A0RI(nn.TT7RAL  CKKOrr  TASK 
PORO 

Sac.  1303.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Agricultural  Credit  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  credit  problems  con- 
fronting United  States  agricultural  produc- 
ers and  related  businesses. 

(b)(1)  The  task  force  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  persons  appointed  or  designated  by 
the  President  and  selected  as  follows: 

(A)  the  President  shall  select  five  taiem- 
bers;  and 

(B)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  shall  each  select  five  members. 

(3)  In  selecting  persons  as  members  of  the 
task  force,  the  President,  the  Speaker,  and 
the  majority  leader  shall  endeavor  to  ensure 
that  the  task  force  has  a  balanced  member- 
ship representing  aU  major  functions  In  ag- 
riculture, such  as  farmers,  suppliers,  mar- 
keters, and  lenders. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  task  force  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  task  force  shaU  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  task  force. 

(e)  The  task  force  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  task 
force. 

coHDUCT  or  snmT 

Sac.  1303.  The  task  force  shall— 

(1)  identify  and  describe  the  components 
of  the  existing  agricultural  credit  system: 

(3)  identify  and  describe  the  credit  needs 
of  agricultural  producers  and  related  busi- 
nesses; and 

(3)  evaluate  the  ability  of  the  existing  ag- 
ricultural credit  system  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  agricultural  producers. 

Sec.  1304.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the 
task  force  shall  make  findings  and  develop 
recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 


President  and  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
agriciilture-related  credit  policies,  programs, 
and  practices  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  policies,  programs, 
and  practices  can  be  improved  to  ensure 
that  United  States  agricultural  producers 
obtain  credit  at  interest  rates  conducive  to 
debt  servicing  and  profltmaking. 

(b)  The  task  force  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress— 

(1)  such  interim  reports  on  its  work  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry;  and 

(3)  a  report  containing  the  final  results  of 
its  study  and  recommendations  therefrom 
by  July  1.  1986. 

AommsTaATioii 

Sic.  1305.  (a)  The  heads  of  executive 
agencies,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shaO. 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the 
task  force  such  information  as  it  may  re- 
quire in  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  function. 

(b)  Members  of  the  task  force  shall  serve 
without  any  additional  compensation  for 
work  on  the  task  force.  However,  members 
appointed  from  among  private  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  serv- 
ing Intermittently  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice under  sections  5701  through  5707  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  task  force,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration  shaU 
furnish  the  task  force  with  such  personnel 
and  support  services  as  are  necessary  to 
assist  the  task  force  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  and  functions. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  task  force,  the 
heads  of  other  Executive  agencies  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  each  author- 
ized to  furnish  the  task  force  with  such  per- 
sonnel and  support  services  as  the  head  of 
the  agency  or  office  and  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force  agree  are  necessary  to  assist 
the  task  force  in  carrying  out  its  duties  and 
functions. 

(e)  The  task  force  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  or  reimburse  any  agency  or  office  for 
personnel  and  support  services  provided 
under  this  section. 

TXRMniATIOlf 

Sac.  1306.  The  task  force  shall  tennlnate 

sixty  days  after  the  transmission  of  its  final 

report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
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title  xiv— agricultural 

RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION 

SHORT  TITU 

Sac.  1401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1986". 

rxHonfos 

Sac.  1403.  Section  1403  of  the  NaUonal  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  strung  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(10); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(13)  The  Nation's  agricultural  system  is 
increasingly  dependent  on  science  and  tech- 


nology to  maintain  and  Improve  productivi- 
ty levels,  manage  the  resource  base,  provide 
high  quality  products,  and  protect  the  envi- 
ronment; and  a  constant  supply  of  food  and 
agricultural  scientific  expertise  is  impera- 
tive to  maintain  this  dynamic  system.". 
uiFUiiiioira 
Sac.  1403.  SecUon  1404<8)  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  V&.C. 
3103(8))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(By. 

(2)  adding  "and"  to  the  end  of  dauae  <I); 
and 

(I)  adding  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(J)  international  food  and  agricultural 
Issues  such  as  agricultural  development,  in- 
stitution development,  germ  plasm  collec- 
tion and  preservation,  information  ex- 
change and  storage,  and  scientific  ex- 
changes:". 

jonrr  coimcn.  oa  rooB  Am  Aoai(nn.TaaAL 
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Sac.  1404.  Section  1407(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Elxtenslon,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3133(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'September  30,  1989  ". 

HATIORAI.  AGRICULTURAL  RTSRARCH  AlfS 
KXTKNSION  USERS  ADVISORY  BOARS 

Sac.  1405.  Section  1408(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Elxtension.  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3133(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1989". 

PaDaRAL-BTATI  PARTHXRSHIP  AND 
COORSIXATION 

Sac.  1406.  Section  1409A(a)  of  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  3134a) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2): 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":", 
and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  international  agricultural  programs 

under  title  XII  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

Act  Of  1961,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  2230a).". 

SaCRKTART'S  aXPOST 

Sac.  1407.  Section  1410  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  V&.C.  3125)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  adding  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (3): 

(3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (4). 

coxpanrrvx.  spxcial  akd  pacilitixs 
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Sac.  1408.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
4, 1966  (7  U.S.C.  4501)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therof  the 
following:  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1986,  September  30,  1987,  September  30, 
1988,  and  September  30.  1989,  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subsequant  fiscal  year.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(1)  The  Fedenl  Advisory  Committee  Act 
and  title  XVIII  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977  shall  not  apply  to  panels  or 
boards  created  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
applications  or  proposals  submitted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

RXSKAKCH  PACIUmS  ACT 

Sec.  1409.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July 
23.  1963  (  U.S.C.  390)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and  equipment"  after  "fi- 
nance physical  facilities":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "an  adequate  research  pro- 
gram" and  Inserting  in  lieu  therof  'agricul- 
tural research  and  related  academic  pro- 
grams". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  19«1  (7 
U.S.C.  390b  >  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  American  Samoa,  and  Micronesia" 
after  "Puerto  Rico"  in  clause  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  inserting  "forestry,  or  veterinary  medi- 
cine" after  "to  conduct  agricultural."  in 
clause  (2). 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  22,  19«3  (7 
n.S.C.  390c)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  all  after  "In  section  I  of 
this  Act,"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  19M.  September  30.  1987.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  September  30.  1989. 
and  not  30.  1990.  and  not  in  excess  of  such 
sums  as  may  after  in  excess  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  authorized  by  law  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year." 

<d)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963  (7 
U.S.C.  390f )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "equip- 
ment and"  after  "multiple-purpose",  and  in- 
serting "and  related  programs,  including 
forestry  and  veterinary  medicine."  after 
"food  and  agricultural  research". 

GRANTS  Ain>  raXOWSHIPS  rOR  POOD  AHV 
AGRICULTimAL  SCIKHCXS  B>DCATIOH 

Sec.  1410.  (a)  Section  1417(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
31S2(a))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Such  grants  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  matching  funds,  but 
each"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Each":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Each  recipient  institution  shall  have  signif- 
icant ongoing  commitment  to  the  food  and 
generally  and  to  the  specific  subject  area 
for  which  such  a  grant  is  to  be  used.". 

(b)  Section  1417(d)  of  the  National  Agrl- 
ctiltural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152(d))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "provi- 
sions of  this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1988,  September  30,  1987,  September  30. 
1988.  and  September  30.  1989.  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

STUDT 

Sk.  1411.  (a)  SecUon  1424  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3174) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec  1424.  Study."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  therof  "Sec  1434.  Repealed.". 

HtTMAN  WUTRITIOW  RSSBARCH  AMD 

nrroRMATioif  MAifAcncEirT  systkm 
Sbc.  1412.  (a)  Section  1427  of  the  National 
Agricultural     Research.     Extension,     and 


Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  3177) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  1427.  Report  to  Congress."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1427.  Re- 
pealed.". 

AKIMAL  HXAI.TB  SCIXIfCt  RXSXAKCR  ASVI80XT 
BOARD 

Sk.  1413.  SecUon  1432  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3194)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

APPROPRIATIONS  POR  CONTINUING  ANIMAL 
HXALTH  AND  DI8XASX  RXSXARCH  PROORAMS 

Sec.  1414.  Section  1433(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3195(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

APPROPRIATIONS  POR  RXSXARCH  ON  NATIONAL 
OR  RXOIONAL  PROBLXMS 

Sbc.  1415.  Section  1434(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3198(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

XXTXNSIOH  AT  1S»0  LAND-GRANT  COLLCGXS. 
INCLUDING  TUSKXGXX  INSTITUTX 

Sic.  1416.  Section  1444(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C. 
3221(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985."  in  the  third  sentence. 
AUTHORrrr  to  award  grants  to  upgradi  i8»o 

LAND-ORANT  COLLEGE  EXTENSION  PACILITIXS 

Sk.  1417.(a)  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  assist  the  institu- 
tions eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the  act 
of  August  30.  1890  (7  n.S.C.  321.  et  seq.).  in- 
cluding Tuskegee  Institute  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  "eUgible  institu- 
tions"), in  the  acquisition  an  J  Improvement 
of  extension  faculties  and  equipment  so 
that  eligible  insitutlons  may  participate 
fuUy  with  the  State  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  in  a  balanced  way  In  meeting  the 
extension  needs  of  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  1 10.000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1986.  September  30.  1987.  September  30. 
1988,  and  September  30,  1989.  such  sums  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 

(c)  Pour  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  for  administration  of  the 
grants  program  under  this  section.  The  re- 
maining funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
grants  to  the  eUglble  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  land,  and  the  planning,  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  renovation  of  buUd- 
Ings  to  provide  adequate  faculties  to  con- 
duct extension  work  in  their  prospective 
States. 

(d)  Orants  awarded  under  this  section 
shaU  be  made  in  such  amounts  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  determine  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
Uon  may  not  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
any  overhead  costs  of  the  eUgible  Institu- 
Uons. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  secUon. 


AORI(nn.TURAL  RXSXARCH  AT  ISSO  LAND-GRANT 
COLLXGES.  INCLUSINC  TUSKXGXX 

Sk-  1418.  SecUon  1445  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3222)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowing:  "No  more  than  5  percen- 
tum  of  the  funds  received  by  an  institution 
in  any  fiscal  year,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  may  be  carried  forward  to  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year." 

nrrXRNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RXSXARCH  AND 
XZTXNSION 

Sk.  1419.  SecUon  1458(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3291(a))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  training"  in  clause  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "technical  as- 
sistance and  the  training  and  advising";  and 

(2)  Inserting  "through  the  development  of 
highly  qualified  scientists  with  specializa- 
Uon  In  international  development"  in  para- 
graph (4)  after  "countries". 

WXATHXR  AND  WATKR  /UXOCATION  STUDT 

Sk.  1420.  (a)  Section  1480  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  D.S.C.  3302) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  1460.  Weather  and  Water  AUo- 
cation  Study."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Sec.  1460.  Repealed.". 

ORGANIC  PARMINO  STUDT 

Sk.  4121.  (a)  SecUon  1461  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  VJ6.C.  3303) 
Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  1461.  Organic  Farming  Study." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  1461.  Re- 
pealed.". 

AGRICULTURAL  RXSXARCH  PACILITIKS  STUDT 

Sk.  1422.  (a)  SecUon  1462  of  the  NaUon&l 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3304) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  1462.  Agriculture  Research  Fa- 
cilities Study."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Sec  1462.  Repealed.". 

AITTHORIXATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS  POR  KX- 
ISTINO  AND  CXRTAIX  AGRICULTURAL  RXSXARCH 
PHOGXAMB 

Sk.  1423.  (a)  Section  1463(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3311(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  aU  after 
"of  this  section."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of: "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1986.  September  30.  1987,  September  30, 
1988,  and  September  30,  1989,  and  not  In 
excess  of  such  siuns  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  1463(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1120.000.000"  and 
aU  that  foUows  thereafter  through  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of: "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1986.  September  30.  1987.  September  30, 
1988,  and  September  30.  1989.  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 


AUTRORIZATIOH  POR  APPROPRIATIONS  POX 
KZTKNSION  KDUCATIOII 

Sk.  1424.  SecUon  1464  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  nJS.C.  3312)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"8k.  1464.  Notwithstanding  any  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  extension  and 
related  programs  administered  by  or  funded 
through  the  Extension  Service  in  this  or 
any  other  Act.  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1986,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  September  30,  1988.  and 
September  30,  1989.  and  not  In  excess  of 
each  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

GXNXXAL     AUTHORITT     TO     ZKTOL     INTO     CON- 
TRACTS,    GKAHTS,     AND    COOPXRATTVX    AGRXX- 


Sk.  1425.  Section  1473  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3318).  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subaecUons  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  as  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  respectively,  and 

(3)  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
chapter  63  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  as  the  legal  instrument  re- 
flecting a  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  cooperative 
Institutions,  as  defined  In  section  1404  (16) 
of  this  Act,  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, aU  coUeges  and  universities,  other  re- 
search or  education  Institutions  and  organl- 
zaUons,  Federal  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganlzaUons,  individuals  and  any  other 
party,  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  wUl  serve  a 
mutual  Interest  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment in  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  activities,  including  statisUcal 
reporting,  and  that  aU  parties  wUl  contrib- 
ute resources  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objectives.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  Federal  agency  may 
participate  in  such  cooperative  agreements 
by  contributing  funds  through  the  appropri- 
ate agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  otherwise  when  it  is  mutuaUy  agreed 
that  the  objectives  of  any  such  agreement 
will  further  the  authorized  programs  of  the 
contributing  agency.". 

RXSTRICTION  ON  TRKATHKNT  OP  INDIRXCT  COSTS 
AND  TUITION  REMISSION 

Sk.  1436.  Section  1473  of  the  NaUonal  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3318)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing:  "The  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  indirect 
costs  shaU  not  apply  to  funds  transferred, 
advanced,  or  reimbursed  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
For  agreements  Involving  the  use  of  such 
funds,  the  amount  of  indirect  costs  to  be  re- 
imbursed shaU  be  negotiated  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.". 

AQUACULTUXX  AOVISORT  BOARD 

Sk.  1427.  SecUon  1476  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  ViJB.C.  3324)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  1428.  SecUon  1477  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 


ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3324)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

RANCKLANB  RXSXARCH  AOTISORT  BOARD 

Sk.  1429.  Section  1482  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3335)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  1430.  SecUon  1483  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3336)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1986"  and  striking  out 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

AGRICULTtnUL  RXSXARCH  IN  IStO  LANB-GRANT 
COLLXGKS,  INCLUDING  TUSKXGXX  INSTITUTE 

Sk.  1431.  Section  1432(b)(5)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension. 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981  (7  U.8.C.  3222  note)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  after  "ending"  through 
"September  30.  1985."  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30,  1986,  September  30, 
1987,  September  30,  1988,  and  September  30. 
1989.". 

AUTHORITT  TO  AWARD  GRANTS  TO  UPCRASX  18»0 
LAND-GRANT  COLLXGX  RXSXARCH  PAdLITIXS 

Sk.  1432.  (a)  Section  1433(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981  (7  U.S.C.  3223(a))  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  including  agriciUtural  Ubraries",  after 
"research  facilities  and  equipment". 

(b)  Section  1433(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  Amendments  of  1981  (7  U.S.C. 
3223(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  before  "September 
30.  1986":  and 

(2)  Inserting  "and  September  30,  1987," 
after  "1986,". 

SOTBKAN  RXSXARCH  AOVISORT  INSTITUTX 

Sk.  1433.  Section  1446  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  Amendments  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  2281  note)  is  repealed. 
Part  D— Rural  Dxvklopmknt  and  Agricul- 
TTTRAL  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committexs 

title  xv— rural  development 

SubtiUe  A— Rural  Water  And  Waste 

Disposal 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sk.  1501.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Pro- 
gram Improvement  Act  of  1985". 

WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  LOAN  AND  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Sk.  1502.  SecUon  S06(a)  of  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
foUowing:  "The  Secretary  shaU  fix  the 
grant  rate  for  each  project  in  conformity 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  shaU  provide  for  a  graduated  scale 
of  grant  rates  establishing  higher  rates  for 
projects  in  communiUes  that  have  lower 
community  populaUon  and  Income  levels 
and  that  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
into  consideration  prevaUlng  rates  and 
terms  in  the  area  in  which  the  appUcant  Is 
located  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time:  Provided,  That  the  grant 
rate  shaU  be  the  maximum  rate  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  project  in  a 


community  that  has  a  populaUon  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  less  inhabitants  and  a  median 
household  income  level  below  80  per  centum 
of  the  statewide  nonmetropoUtan  median 
household  income  and  that  is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
its  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  into  consideraUon  prevailing 
rates  and  terms  in  the  area  in  which  the  ap- 
pUcant is  located  for  loans  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  periods  of  time.";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (16).  (17).  (18).  (19),  and  (30)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(16)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  faclUUes  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  use  a 
project  selection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  appUcants  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shaU  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  project 
selection  system  shaU  provide  for  the  objec- 
tive and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for 
assistance  (in  the  form  of  preapplications) 
on  the  basis  of  relative  need  as  reflected  by 
(A)  low  community  median  income;  (B)  low 
population:  and  (C)  severity  of  health  haz- 
ards resulting  from  inadequate  provision  for 
the  reliable  supply  of  potable  water  or  from 
adequate  means  of  disposing  of  waste.  For 
purposes  of  the  project  selection  system, 
each  of  these  three  factors  shaU  be  weight- 
ed equaUy. 

"(17KA)  The  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  associations  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  that  are  reason- 
ably likely  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  community  water  and  waste 
disposal  faculties,  for  predevelopment  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  planning 
and  design  of  such  faclUtles.  Such  costs  may 
Include  the  costs  of  drilling  test  wells  and  of 
preparing  alternative  engineering  designs  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  and  economical 
method  to  improve  the  water  supply  or 
waste  disposal  sjrstem  of  the  community  in- 
volved. 

"(BXl)  The  amount  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  project  by  an  association  that  receives, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  such  payment  Is 
received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1)  or  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
to  finance  such  project  shaU  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  or  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(U)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
project  by  an  associaUon  that  does  not  re- 
ceive, before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such  pay- 
ment Is  received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  a  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
secUon  to  finance  such  project  shaU  be 
repaid  to  the  Secretary  as  if  such  payment 
were  a  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
unleas  the  Secretary  waives  the  repayment 
requirement  with  respect  to  aU  or  put  of 
such  amount. 

"(C)  The  total  of  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shaU  not  t>e  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  any  funds  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsecUon  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
pUcaUons  for  payments  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  eUglble  associations  for  the 
fiscal  year  total  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
such  amount. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  secUon  346  of  this 
Act,  each  payment  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan 
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unless  and  until  such  payment  Is  offset 
against  a  grant  or  the  Secretary  waives  the 
repayment  of  such  payment. 

"(ISKA)  The  Secretary  may  make  (rants 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  to  asso- 
ciations described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  technical  assistance  and  training 
to— 

"(i)  identify,  and  evaluate  alternative  solu- 
tions to.  problems  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  In  rural  areas; 

"(11)  prepare  applications  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  purpose  specified  in 
paragraph  <2)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
public  or  private  source:  and 

"(ill)  improve  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance practices  at  any  existing  works  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  In  rural  areas. 

"(B)  In  selecting  recipients  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  experience  In  pro- 
viding the  technical  assistance  and  training 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  associa- 
tions serving  rural  areas  In  which  residents 
have  low  Incomes  and  In  which  water  supply 
systems  or  waste  facilities  are  unhealthful. 

"(C)  The  total  of  grants  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  leas  than  2  per 
centum  of  any  funds  provided  In  appropria- 
tion acts  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
plications for  grants  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  eligible  associations  for  the  fiscal 
year  total  less  than  2  per  centum  of  such 
amount. 

"(19)  In  the  case  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal projects  serving  more  than  one  sepa- 
rate rural  community,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  median  population  level  and  the 
median  community  Income  level  of  all  the 
separate  communities  to  be  served  in  apply- 
ing the  formulas  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (16)  of  this  subsection  and  section 
307(aK3XA)  of  this  title. 

"(20)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
essential  community  facilities  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a  project  se- 
lection system  to  determine  which  of  the 
applicants  (or  assistance  meeting  the  basic 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  select- 
ed to  receive  assistance.  Such  project  selec- 
tion system  shall  provide  for  the  objective 
and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance (in  the  form  of  preappllcations)  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  of  (A)  a  community 
median  household  Income  level  below  80  per 
centum  of  the  statewide  median  household 
income,  (B)  a  community  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  that  takes  ac- 
count of  individuals  employed  on  a  part- 
time  or  seasonal  basis,  or  both,  and  individ- 
uals not  participating  In  the  work  force  be- 
cause of  continued  Inability  to  find  employ- 
ment (commonly  referred  to  as  'discouraged 
workers')  and  that  exceeds  the  national 
nonmetropolitan  average  rate  thereof  by  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  such  rate,  and  (C)  a 
sudden  economic  dislocation  the  community 
has  experienced  or  is  about  to  experience 
resulting  In  a  loss  of  jobs  that  Is  significant, 
both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Jobs  elimi- 
nated and  the  effect  on  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  community.  For  purposes  of  the 
project  selection  system,  each  of  the  factors 
described  In  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  weighted  equal- 
ly.". 


Sk.  1803.  Section  307(a)<3KA)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1927(aK3)(A))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  poverty  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  adjusted  under  section  024  of  the 
Economic  Opportunty  Act  of  1964  (43 
U.S.C.  2971(d) '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"80  per  centum  of  the  statewide  nonmetro- 
politan median  household  Income": 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  and  not  in  excess  of 
7  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans  for  such 
facilities  that  do  not  qualify  for  the  5  per 
centum  per  annum  Interest  rate  but  are  lo- 
cated In  areas  where  the  median  household 
Income  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by  the 
facilities  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Interest  rate  on  loans  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  and  loans  for 
essential  community  facilities  shall  be  the 
lower  of  (1)  the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  loan  approval,  or  (U)  the  rate  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  closing.". 

Sac.  1504.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  become  effective  October  1, 
1985.  and  shall  apply  to  any  association  de- 
scribed in  section  306(aKl)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
without  regard  to  whether  the  application 
for  the  loan  or  grant  Involved  was  made  by 
such  association  before  such  effective  date. 
Subtitle  B— Community  Facilities  Loan 

Program 
comnnnTT  akd  miobaiit  bkalth  cnrrau 
Sk.  1505.  (a)  Section  339<dK3)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  ";  and  the  cost"  the  following: 
":  the  costs  of  repaying  loans  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  build- 
ings". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  revise  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
financing  for  rural  health  centers  in  effect 
on  such  date  of  enactment  to  reflect  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  to  provide  for  the  maximum  period  per- 
mitted by  law  for  the  amortization  of  loans 
covered  by  such  memorandum  of  under- 
standing. 

TITLE  XVI-AORICtrLTURAL  STABILI- 
ZATION AND  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MITTEXS 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Sk.  1601.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Agricultural   Stabilization   and   Conserva- 
tion Committee  Act  of  1985". 
LOCAL  comanxis 

Sk.  1602.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b»  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting,  after  the  third  sentence,  the 
following:  "The  county  committee  for  a 
county,  by  majority  vote,  may  petition  the 
Secretary  to  change  the  number  of  local 
areas  In  the  county,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  change  as  petitioned  by  the 
county  committee,  except  that  any  such 
change  may  not  result  in  the  number  of 
local  areas  in  a  county  exceeding  the 
number  of  such  areas  in  the  county  on  De- 
cember 31.  1980."; 

(3)  striking  out  "annually"  In  the  fourth 
sentence; 

(3)  Inserting,  after  the  fourth  sentence, 
the  following:  "Each  member  of  a  local  com- 


mittee shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Each  \ocaS  committee  shall  meet  (1) 
one  time  each  year,  and  (2)  at  the  direction 
of  the  county  committee,  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  committee,  such  additional 
times  during  the  year  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.  Notwithstanding 
section  388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.8.C  1388).  the  Secretary 
may  not  provide  compensation  or  payments 
to  a  member  of  a  local  committee  under 
such  section  for  work  performed  at,  or 
travel  expenses  Incurred  In  attending,  more 
than  four  meetings  of  such  committee  in 
any  year.  The  meetings  of  a  local  committee 
shall  be  held  on  different  days  of  the  year."; 
and 

(4)  inserting  after  the  eighth  sentence, 
the  foUowlnr.  "The  local  committees  in 
each  county  shall  (1)  in  counties  in  which 
there  are  more  than  one  local  committee, 
serve  as  advisors  and  consultants  to  the 
county  conunittee:  (2)  periodically  meet 
with  the  county  committee  and  State  com- 
mittee to  be  briefed  on  farm  program  issues; 
(3)  communicate  with  producers  within 
their  communities  on  issues  or  concerns  re- 
garding farm  programs;  (4)  report  to  the 
county  committee,  the  State  committee,  and 
others  on  changes  to,  or  modifications  of, 
farm  programs  recommended  by  prcxlucers 
In  their  communities;  and  (5)  perform  such 
other  functions  required  by  law  or  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify.  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  information  regarding 
changes  in  the  Federal  laws  in  effect  with 
respect  to  agriculture  programs  and  In  the 
administration  of  such  laws,  are  communi- 
cated In  a  timely  manner  to  the  local  com- 
mittees for  areas  that  contain  farmers  who 
might  be  affected  by  such  changes.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986,  except  that  the  amendments 
made  by  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  term  of 
office  of  any  member  of  a  local  committee 
elected  before  January  I,  1986. 

(c)  If  a  change  in  the  number  of  local  ad- 
ministrative areas  In  a  county  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  under  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section  wUl  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  county's— 

( 1 )  l(x:al  administrative  areas,  and 

(2)  l(x»l  committees. 

any  member  of  a  IcKal  committee  elected 
before  January  1,  1986.  shall  serve  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  member's  term  follow- 
ing such  Increase  as  a  member  of  the  local 
committee  for  the  local  administrative  area 
In  which  such  member  resides. 

coOTiTT  ootacrrms 

Sk.  1603.  EffecUve  January  1,  1986,  the 
first  sentence  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic AUotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  S90h(b))  U 
amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  "and  as  otherwise  directed  by 
law  with  respect  to  other  programs  and 
functions, '  after  "Alaska,";  and 

(2)  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  services  of  such 
committees  in  carrying  out  other  programs 
and  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture" before  the  peri<xl  at  the  end  thereof. 

SALAIT  AHD  TKAVXL  EXPENSES 

Sk.  1604.  Effective  January  1.  1986,  sec- 
tion 388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  D.S.C.  1388)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding,  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b), 
the  following:  "In  addition,  the  Secretary 


shall  provide  compensation  for  members  of 
such  county  committees,  and  to  members  of 
l(x^  committees  of  farmers  within  a 
county,  for  work  actuailly  performed  by 
such  persons  in  cooperating  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  such  Acts:  and  such  per- 
sons shall  be  compensated  for  such  work  ( 1 ) 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  members  of 
local  committees  within  a  county,  at  a  rate 
(per  hour  of  work  actually  performed)  not 
less  than  the  rate  for  grade  GS-9  in  the 
General  Schedule  set  out  in  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  adjust- 
ed to  an  hourly  rate;  and  (2)  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  members  of  county  com- 
mittees, at  a  rate  (per  hour  of  work  actually 
performed)  not  leas  than  the  rate  for  grade 
OS- 11  in  the  General  Schedule  set  out  in 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  adjusted  to  an  hourly  rate.";  and 

(2)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  members  of  local,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees to  cover  the  expenses  for  travel  in- 
curred by  such  persons  (including,  in  the 
case  of  members  of  local  and  county  com- 
mittees, travel  between  their  homes  and  the 
local  county  office  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service)  in  coop- 
erating in  carrying  Out  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  In  connection  with  which  such  commit- 
tees are  used.  Such  travel  expenses  shall  be 
paid  in  the  manner  authorized,  under  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  and  al- 
lowances for  individuals  employed  Intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service.  No  part 
of  such  travel  expense  payments  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Soil  Conservation  pay- 
mente,  parity  payments,  or  loans,  or  other 
paymenU  under  such  Acts.". 

Paht  E— Food  Reserves  and  Food 

AssisTAitcB  Programs 
TITLE  XVII— POOD  RESERVES 

SHORT  TTTLR 

Sk.  1701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Food  Reserve  Act  of  1986". 

DOMESTIC  EMERGENCrr  POOD  RESERVE 

Sk.  1702.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  esUbllsh,  maintain,  and  di8E>ose 
of  a  separate  reserve  of  Inventories  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  in  such  quantities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  distress  resulting  from 
conditions  within  the  United  SUtes  for 
which  a  national  emergency  has  been  pro- 
claimed. 

(bXl)  The  reserve  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  under  this  section  shall  be  esUb- 
lished  Initially  by  the  designation  by  the 
Secretary  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  for 
such  purpose. 

(2)  Wheat  and  feed  grains  to  replenish  the 
reserve  may  be  acquired  (A)  through  pur- 
chases from  producers  or  in  the  market  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pur- 
chases will  not  unduly  disrupt  the  market, 
and  (B)  by  designation  by  the  Secretary  of 
st(xdcs  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corpora- 
tion. No  wheat  or  feed  grains  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  from  producers  or 
in  the  market  under  this  paragraph  unless 
funds  are  made  available  for  such  purchases 
In  appropriations  Acts. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  designated  or  acquired  for  the  re- 
serve under  this  section  shall  not  be  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  except  when  a  sUte 


of  emergency  has  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress  and  shall  be  released  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  domestic  food,  animal 
feed,  and  seed  requirements  that  may  arise 
under  such  an  national  emergency. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  sell  at  an  equiva- 
lent price,  allowing  for  the  ctistomary  lo(»- 
tlon  and  grade  price  differentials,  substan- 
tially equivalent  quantities  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  in  different  locations  or  ware- 
houses to  the  extent  needed  to  properly 
handle,  route,  distribute,  and  locate  such 
reserve. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  feasible  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  title.  To  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  usual  and  customary  channels, 
facilities,  and  arrangement  of  trade  and 
commerce  for  the  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated '  ..ca  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

EXTKHSIOR  OP  POOD  SECURITY  ViTHEAT  RESERVE 

Sk.  1703.  Section  302(1)  of  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1985"  at  each  place  that  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1989". 
TITLE  XVin— POOD  STAMPS 

AITTHORIZATIOlf  POR  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sk.  1801.  Effective  October  1,  1985,  the 
first  sentence  of  section  18(8K1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "September 
30,  1984";  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  f\acaX 
years  ending  September  30, 1986,  September 
30,  1987,  September  30,  1988,  and  September 
30, 1989.". 

TITLE  XIX— COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION 

EXTEHSIOIf  OP  THE  COMMODITT  DISTRIBtmOH 
PR(X>RAM 

Sk.  1901.  Effective  October  1.  1985.  the 
first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982.  1983,  1984. 
and  1985,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1986.  1987,  1988.  and  1989.". 

EZTEHSIOlt  OP  THE  (XJMMODITT  BtlFFLEMEirTAI. 
PEEDIlfO  PROGRAM 

Sk.  1902.  Effective  October  1.  1985.  sec- 
tion 5(aX2)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1983  through  1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1986  through  1989". 

KXTEIfSIOH  OP  THE  TEMPORARY  KMEROEmrr 
POOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  19S3 

Sk.  1903.  Effective  October  1.  1985,  the 
Temporary  Emergency  F\x>d  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  304(b).  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  September  30.  1985"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1986  and  September  30,  1987"; 

(2)  in  section  210.  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
October  1.  1985  and  October  1,  1986,  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of  the 
types  and  quantities  of  commcxUties  that 
the  Secretary  anticipates  are  likely  to  be 


made  available  under  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986  and 
September  30.  1987.  respectively:  Prvvided, 
That  the  actual  tyt>e8  and  quantities  of 
commcxUties  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  differ  from  the  estimates.":  and 

(3)  in  section  212,  striking  out  "September 
30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1987". 

Part  F— ExmnoN  op  FIFRA  and 
Eppective  Date 

title  xx— extension  of  the  fed- 
ERAL INSECTICIDE,  FUNGICIDE,  AND 
RODENTICIDE  ACT 

Sk.  2001.  Section  31  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ""T^ere  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1,  1985,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  $57,067,300,  and  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1986.  and 
ending  September  30.  1987,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  2101.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,   the   provisions   of   this   Act  shall 
become  effective  October  1,  1985. 

EZPLAMATIOH   OP  THE  MAJOR   PROVUIONS   OP 

Senator  Zorinsky's  F(x>d  and  Aqricul- 
TORX  Act  op  1985 

part  A— commodity  programs 
TiUe  I— Wheat. 
Title  n-Feed  Grains. 
Title  ni— Soybeans, 
•ntle  rV-Peanuts. 
HUe  V— Sugar, 
-nue  VI- Wool  and  Mohair, 
-ntle  vn-Dalry. 
■nUe  VIII— Tobacco. 

Title  IX— tfiscellaneous  Commodity  Pro- 
visions. 

PART  a— agricultdrai.  exports. 

(X>NSERVATIOH.  AND  CRXDfT 

Title  X— Export  Trade  and  Market  Devel- 
opment. 

Title  XI— Natural  Resource  Conservation. 

Subtitle  A— Sou  Conservation. 

Subtitle  B— Wetland  Conservation. 

Title  XII— Farm  Credit  Assistance. 

Title  Xin— Task  Force  on  Agricultural 
Credit 

PART  C— RESEARCH.  EXTENSION,  AND  TEACHnO 

Title  xrv— Agricultural  Research  and  Ex- 
tension. 

PART  D— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AGRICULTUR- 
AL   STABILIZATION    AND    CONSERVATION    COM- 


Tltl*  XV— Rural  Development. 

Subtitle  A— Rural  Water  and  Waste  Dis- 
posal. 

Subtitle  B— Community  Faculties  Loan 
Program. 

"nUe  XVI— Agricultural  SUbUlzation  and 
Conservation  Committees. 

PART  B— POOD  RXS^VES  AND  POOD  A8SI8TAHCB 
PROGRAMS 

Title  XVn— Food  Reserves. 

Title  XVm— Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Title  XIX— Commodity  Distribution. 


PART  P— EXTENSION  OP  PIPRA  AND  EPPICTTVK 
DATE 

Title  XX— Extension  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act. 
•nUe  XXI— EffecUve  Date. 
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TITLE  I— WHEAT 


Price  rupport  locn  pnvmm— the  bill  pro- 
vides th*t,  U  mArketln«  quotas  ve  In  effect, 
the  Secretary  of  Asiiculture  shail  make 
loans  and  purchases  available  to  producers 
of  wheat  at  the  higher  of  (a)  75  percent  of 
the  national  averace  coat  of  production,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  (b)  >3.U  per  bushel. 

If  quotas  are  not  proclaimed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Acrlculture.  or  if  quotas  are  disap- 
proved by  producers  of  wheat  voting  In  a 
referendum,  price  support  and  income  pro- 
tection would  be  made  available  through  a 
system  of  loans  and  purchases  and  deficien- 
cy payments  under  provisions  modeled  on 
existing  law.  The  loan  rate  could  not  be  leas 
than  the  higher  of  (a)  89  perxxnt  of  the  av- 
erage market  price  received  by  wheat  pro- 
ducers during  three  of  the  preceding  five 
marketing  years  for  the  five  preceding  crops 
in  which  the  price  of  wheat  was  neither  the 
lowest  or  the  highest,  or  (b)  >3.30  per 
buaheL 

T^tyet  pTict/defUieney  payment  pro- 
^ram— the  bill  provides  that,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  the  target  price  will  not 
be  leas  than  the  higher  of  the  national  aver- 
age cost  of  production,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or.  $4.85  per  bushel.  <Por  the 
19M  crop,  the  target  price  would  likely  not 
exceed  M.M.) 

If  quotas  are  not  effect,  tbe  target  price 
wHl  not  be  leas  than  M.38  per  bushel  for 

1988  wheat,  and.  in  case  of  the  1987  through 

1989  crops,  will  not  be  leas  than  the  price 
for  the  preceding  crop  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  changes  In  costs  of  production. 

Marketing  Tuotoj— the  bUl  provides  that: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  agriculture  shaU. 
prior  to  April  15.  determine  the  level  of  In- 
ventories of  wheat  required  to  meet  antici- 
pated needs  in  the  next  marketing  year, 
taking  into  consideration  domestic  require- 
ments, export  demand,  emergency  food  aid 
needs,  carryover  stocks,  and  such  other  uses 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion that,  in  the  absence  of  marketing 
quotas,  the  total  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
coming  marketing  year  would  be  excessive 
and  subject  to  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  products  of  wheat  voting  m  a 
referendum,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  Jane  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  market- 
ing year.  Implement  a  system  of  mandatory 
marketing  quotas  for  wheat. 

Normai  con*eTvino  acreaoe  requirement— 
the  bill  provides  that,  whenever  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the 
1988  through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  require— as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans,  pruchaaes.  and 
payments  on  any  commodity  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949— that  the  acreage  nor- 
mally planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  be  reduced  by  the  acreage  of 
wheat  diverted  from  production  as  the 
result  of  the  miirketlng  quota  program  in 
effect  for  wheat. 

TITLE  n— FEED  GRAINS 

Price  Support  Loan  Proffram—the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  make  loans 
and  purchases  available  to  producers  of 
com  at  a  level  not  less  than  85  [>ercent  of 
the  average  price  received  by  com  growers 
during  the  three  of  the  preceding  five  mar- 
keting years  In  which  the  price  of  com  was 
neither  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  The  loan 
rate  for  com  could  not  be  leas  than  the  loan 
rate  in  effect  for  the  1985  crop  ($3.55  per 
bushel).  The  price  support  loan  rate  for 
grain  sorghums,  oats.  and.  if  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  barley  shall  be  such  rate  as 


the  Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasona- 
ble in  relation  to  the  price  support  loan  rate 
for  com. 

T^irpet  Price/deficiency  payment  pro- 
gram—the  bill  provides  that  for  the  1988 
crop  of  com.  the  target  price  shall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule,  as  follows: 

$3.18  per  bushel  for  any  portion  of  a  pro- 
ducer's crop  that  does  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand bushels: 

$3.08  per  bushel  for  the  portion  of  a  pro- 
ducer's crop  that  is  more  than  ten  thou- 
sands bushels,  but  does  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  bushels: 

$3.98  per  bushel  for  the  portion  of  a  pro- 
ducer's crop  that  is  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sands bushels,  but  does  not  exceed  thirty 
thousand  bushels: 

$2.88  per  bushel  for  the  portion  of  a  pro- 
ducer's crop  that  is  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sands bushels,  but  does  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  bushels: 

No  deficiency  payments  will  be  made  on 
production  In  excess  of  40.000  bushels,  for 
each  of  the  1987  through  1989  corps,  the 
target  price  levels  would  not  be  leas  than 
the  levels  for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  target  prices  for  grain  sorghums, 
oats.  and.  If  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley,  shall  be  such  prices  as  the  Secretary 
determines  fair  and  reasonable  Ln  relation 
to  the  target  price  of  com. 

TITLE  III-SOYBEANS 

The  biU  extends  for  four  years  the  exist- 
ing program  under  which  price  support  is 
made  available  to  producers  of  soybeans, 
except  that,  for  any  corp  year  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for  wheat, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  require- 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  sup- 
port—that producers  comply  with  any 
normal  conserving  acreage  requirement  es- 
tablished for  the  farm.  The  statutory  mini- 
mum loan  rate  remains  $5.03  per  bushel. 
TITLE  rv— PEANUTS 

The  bill  extends,  with  certain  changes, 
the  existing  poundage  quota  program  under 
which  price  support  Is  made  available  to 
producers  of  peanuts. 

The  national  poundage  quota  for  peanuts 
for  each  of  the  marketing  years  1988 
through  1989  shall  be  not  less  than  1.1  mil- 
lion tons.  The  bill  provides  for  "additional 
peanuts"  in  excess  of  quota  peanuts. 
TITLE  V—8UOAR 

The  bill  extends  for  four  years  the  exist- 
ing program  under  which  price  support  Is 
made  available  to  producers  of  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets.  The  price  support  loan  rate 
for  sugar  will  be  not  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound. 

TITLE  VI— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 
The  bill  extends  for  four  years  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act,  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  support  the  prices  of 
wool  and  mohair  to  producers  by  means  of 
loans,  purchases,  payments,  or  other  oper- 
ations. 

TITLE  VII-DAIRY 
MWc  marketing  onf«r*— the  bill  extends 
for  four  years  those  sections  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Bfarketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  that 
(a)  authorize  the  Inclusion  In  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  of  provisions  providing  for 
seasonal  adjustments  In  the  payments  re- 
ceived by  producers  for  milk:  (b)  specifically 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  a  proposed  amendment  to 
a  marketing  order,  if  the  amendment  la  one 
that  may  be  legally  made  to  an  order,  on 


the  written  request  of  one-third  or  more  of 
the  producers  under  the  order,  and  (c)  with 
respect  to  the  Secretary's  prescribing  mini- 
mum prices  under  milk  marketing  orders 
under  certain  conditions,  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  specifically  consider  the  effect  of  the 
minimum  price  on  current  needs  and  on  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  productive  capac- 
ity to  meet  future  needs. 

Milk  price  mpport— the  bill  provides  that 
the  price  of  milk  will  be  supported  at  not 
leas  that  $11.80  per  hundredweight  during 
fiscal  year  1988.  After  1988  and  through  the 
1990  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  can  adjust 
the  support  price  to  a  level  not  leas  than  95 
percent  of  the  previous  year's  support  price, 
if  the  Secretary  estimates  that  net  price 
support  removals  of  milk  will  exceed  5  bil- 
lion pounds.  The  adjustment  can  occur  only 
once  during  each  fiscal  year,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VIII-TOBACCO 

The  bill  provides  that  the  existing  pro- 
grams under  which  price  support  is  made 
available  to  producers  of  tobacco— and 
which  are  now  governed  by  permanent  legis- 
lation—wUl  be  subject  to  reauthorization 
every  four  years. 

TITLE  IX-MI8CEIXANEOUS 
COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

Advance  Payment*— the  bUl  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  available  advance  de- 
ficiency payments  for  wheat  or  feed  grains 
If  the  Secretary  establishes  an  acreage  limi- 
tation or  set-aside  program  and  determines 
that  deficiency  payments  are  likely  to  be 
made  for  the  crop.  Advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected payment. 

Payment  Ilmita^ton— the  bill  extends  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  limiting  to  $50,000 
the  total  payments  any  person  may  receive 
under  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  programs. 

TITLE  X— EXPORT  TRADE  AND 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Law  440— the  bill  extends  for  four 
years  the  authority  to  (a)  make  agreements 
to  finance  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and 
(b)  undertake  programs  of  assistance  under 
title  II  of  that  Act. 

Cargo  preference— l\\e  bill  provides  that 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  will  not  apply  to 
export  activities  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  or  any  other  Act. 
except  for  exports  under  Public  Law  480 
(and  certain  other  exports  where  cargo  pref- 
erence has  traditionally  been  applied.) 

Export  credit— tilt  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  expand  the  volum*  of 
export  shipments  through  the  use  of  export 
payments-ln-klnd.  long-term  and  Intermedi- 
ate-term credit  arrangements,  and  matching 
programs  that  enable  new  and  traditional 
purchasers  to  qualify  for  additional  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  products  through  re- 
duced interest  and  extended  term  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Export  tuftridies- under  the  bill,  if  stocks 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
exceed  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agiculture  to  be  excessive,  the  Secretary 
must  take  steps.  Including  payment  of 
export  subsidies,  to  counter  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  other  nations. 

Trade  agreement*— the  bill  promotes  free 
trade  by  emphasizing  the  use  of  long-term 
bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  agreements. 


TITLE  XI-NATURAL  RESOURCE 

CONSERVA-nON 

Subtitle  A— Soil  Conservation 

Contervation  reserpe- the  bill  requries 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Implement  a 
conservation  reserve  program  under  which 
farmers  agreeing  to  carry-out  long-term- 
seven  to  fifteen  years— conservation  meas- 
ures on  erosion-prone  lands  will  receive  pay- 
ments to  help  offset  the  coat  of  the  conser- 
vation practices. 

Sodbutter— the  bill  Includes  a  so-called 
"sodbuster"  section  that  provides  that  any 
person  who,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  produces  during  any  crop  year  an 
agricultural  commodity  on  highly  enxllble 
land  on  a  field  on  which  the  highly  erodible 
land  is  the  predominant  class,  shall  be  ineU- 
gible  for  certain  agricultural  program  bene- 
fits on  any  commodity  produced  by  that 
person  during  the  same  year. 

A  person  who  produces  on  such  highly 
erodible  land— and  who  is  not  otherwise  ex- 
empted—would be  ineligible  for  price  sup- 
port or  commodity  loan  pa}rments,  farm 
storage  facility  loans.  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance, disaster  payments,  and  any  Farmers 
Home  Administration  insured  or  guaranteed 
loan  if  the  loan  would  be  used  for  a  purpose 
that  would  contribute  to  excessive  erosion 
on  the  field. 

Exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bUl  are  provided  for  a  person 
who  produces  a  commodity  on  highly  erodi- 
ble land  if  the  conunodlty  is  ( 1 )  produced  on 
land  cultivated  during  any  of  the  1981-1985 
crop  years:  (2)  planted  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bUl:  (3)  planted  during 
any  crop  year  beginning  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill;  or  (4)  produced  under 
an  approved  conservation  system. 

Subtitle  B— Wetland  Conservation 

Wetland  Con*ervation—the  bill  provides 
that  any  person  who.  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  produces  during  any 
crop  year  an  agricultural  conunodlty  on 
land  identified  as  wetland  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, shall  be  ineligible  for  certain  agri- 
cultural program  benefits  (the  same  bene- 
fits identified  under  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sion) for  any  commodity  produced  during 
any  year  in  which  the  wetland  is  cultivated. 

TITLE  XII— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Transition  a*ri*tance  for  certain  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borroviers-the  bill 
authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  release  to  certain  borrowers  up  to 
$10,000  (current  market  value)  in  assets 
used  as  security  for  a  loan.  The  assistance 
would  be  directed  to  borrowers  who  have  a 
negative  net  worth  and  who  are  faced  with 
imminent  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  allow  qualified 
borrowers  to  keep  or  liquidate  enough  assets 
so  that  the  borrower  will  have  $10,000  in 
cash  or  assets  with  which  to  assist  in  a  tran- 
sition out  of  farming.  The  borrower,  in  con- 
sideration for  his  transition  assistance, 
would  convey  the  remainder  of  his  property 
to  the  Government  or  conduct  a  sale  of  the 
property. 

The  program  would  save  the  Government 
the  legal  fees  and  administrative  problems 
associated  with  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  In  addition,  the  problems  of 
abandonment  would  be  reduced  and  the 
Government  would  likely  recover  more  of 
the  principal  owed  if  a  farmer  had  some  in- 
centive to  conduct  a  sale  of  his  property  and 
maintain  the  property  untU  It  Is  liquidated 
and  the  proceeds  applied  against  his  loan. 

Federal/State  interest  buy-dovm— the  bill 
authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 


tion to  use  the  resources  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  provide  $200  mil- 
lion in  matching  funds  to  States  that  imple- 
ment a  program  to  buy  down  the  Interest 
rate  on  loans  made  by  commercial  or  coop- 
erative lenders  to  limited  resource  farmers. 
The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  exceptions  and  allow  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  to  buy  down  interest  rates 
in  cases  where  It  is  not  practicable  for 
States  to  provide  matching  funds. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Interest  buy-down 
would  apply  to  at  least  the  first  three  years 
of  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  restructur- 
ing a  borrower's  debts.  The  Federal  interest 
subsidy  would  be  recaptured  when  the  land 
or  other  asset  is  sold  or  the  title  is  otherwise 
transferred.  The  States  would  also  have  the 
option  to  recapture  the  interest  subsidy. 

Additional  personnel  for  loan  processing— 
the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  existing  authorities  to  hire  personnel 
needed  to  process  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  loan  applications  whenever  the 
number  of  such  applications  exceeds  normal 
levels. 

Improvements  in  the  approved  lender  pro- 
gram—the bill  requires  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  act  on  the  request  of  a 
lender  for  designation  as  an  approved  lender 
within  15  days  after  the  lender  has  submit- 
ted a  completed  application. 

Orderly  disposition  of  inventory  proper- 
ly—the bin  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  use  special  terms — includ- 
ing low-Interest,  long-term  financing— to  sell 
farm  property  in  Inventory  to  limited  re- 
source farmers. 

Study  possible  improvements  in  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  appeals  proce- 
dure—the bUl  requires  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  conduct  a  study  of  its  cur- 
rent administrative  appeals  procedure  and 
issue  a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  ap- 
peals process.  The  report  wUl  include  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  appeals  initiated 
by  borrowers  and  the  number  of  administra- 
tive actions  reversed. 

In  addition,  the  agency  will  be  required  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  using  administra- 
tive law  Judges  to  provide  for  third  party 
resolution  of  problems.  Further,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  agency  to  study  the  desirability 
of  electing  FmHA  county  committee  mem- 
bers. 

Under  the  bill,  FmHA  must  complete  Its 
study  and  report  its  findings  to  Congress  by 
September  1,  1988. 

Protection  of  Farm  Credit  System  borrou>- 
er  capital- the  bill  requires  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
obtaining  Insurance  that  will  effectively 
protect  Farm  Credit  System  borrower  stock. 
Under  the  bill,  the  study  must  be  completed 
within  ISO  days  after  enactment. 

Farm  Credit  System  borrowers  are  re- 
quired to  invest  capital,  in  the  form  of 
stock,  in  the  lending  Institution  from  which 
they  obtain  a  loan.  In  the  event  of  financial 
problems,  the  stock  or  "risk  capital"  might 
be  partially  or  entirely  lost  as  was  the  case 
when  several  production  credit  associations 
began  liquidation  proceedings  during  the 
past  year. 

TITLE  XIII— AGRICtJLTURAL  CREDIT 
TASK  FORCE 

Tbe  bill  establishes  a  special  task  force  to 
study  agricultural  credit  problems  and  make 
recommendations  on  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  provide  long-term  solutions.  Under 
the  bill,  the  task  force  must  complete  its 
final  report  by  July  1,  1986.  (Such  a  task 
force  was  called  for  in  Senate  Resolution 
287,  which  was  approved  on  May  2. 1984.) 


TITLE  XTV- AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 

The  bill  extends  for  four  years  certain  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  including  animal  health  and 
disease  research  programs. 

TITLE  XV— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Subtitle  A— Rural  Water  and  Waste 
Dlqwsal 

Improvements  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration XDOter  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram—the bUl  restores  the  agency's  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  loan  programs  to 
their  original  purpose  of  helping  rural  com- 
munities obtain  the  safe  and  sanitary  drink- 
ing water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  they 
need  but  cannot  otherwise  afford. 

Subtitle  B— Community  FacOiUes  Loan 
Program 

Improvements  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration community  facility  program— 
the  bill  requires  the  agency  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  provide  financing  for  rural  health 
centers. 

TITLE  XVI— AGRICULTURAL  STABILI- 
ZATTON  AND  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MITTEES 

Improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabili2ation  and  Conservation 
committee  system— th\s  section  of  the  bill  Is- 
designed  to  Increased  local  participation  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
Federal  agricultural  programs. 

The  bill  (1)  allows  the  number  of  local  (or 
community)  ASC  committees  to  increase  to 
the  same  number  that  existed  on  December 
31.  1980:  (2)  increases  the  compensation  for 
local  and  county  commmlttee  members;  (3) 
lengthens  the  term  of  local  committee  mem- 
bers from  one  to  three  years:  and  (4)  re- 
duces the  mintmiim  number  of  local  com- 
mittee meetings  to  be  held  in  any  one  year 
from  four  to  one  and  limits  to  four  per  year 
the  number  of  meetings  for  which  a  com- 
mittee member  can  be  compensated. 

TITLE  XVH— FOOD  RESERVES 

Emergency  food  reserve—the  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  food  re- 
serve for  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  quantities 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  reserve  would  be  used  only  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Food  security  wheat  reserve— the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  authorities  to 
maintain  the  food  security  reserve  for 
wheat  established  under  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980. 

TITLE  XVm-FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  bill  extends  for  four  years  the  food 
stamp  program  and  authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  neceaiary  to  carry  out  tbe  program. 

TITLE  XIX— COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

Commodity  Distribution  Pro^mm— the 
bill  extends  for  four  years  section  4  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  which  allows  the  Secretary  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Commodity  Supplemen'al  Feeding  Pro- 
gram—the bill  extends  fcr  four  years  the 
authority  provided  to  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide administrative  costs  t  j  States  and  local 
agencies  operating  the  program. 

Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program— the  bill  extends  for  two  years  tbe 
Secretary's   authority    to    provide   surplus 
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eommoditiea  to  private  organiikUona  aoiat- 

Inc  the  needy. 

TITLE      XX— FEDERAL      LNtUBCTlCIDE. 

FUNGICIDE,  AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

The  biU  extends  the  authorization  for  ap- 
I>roprtaUon<  for  the  procram  for  two  yeara. 
TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  title  provides  lor  the  effective  date  of 
thebOL 


ADDITIONAL  CX>8PONSORS 

s. « 
At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Craiistoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SiMOif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
6,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  3S.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  Improve- 
ments In  Veterans'  Administration 
health-care  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  •■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daktorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiBGLB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  M,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  re- 
search activities,  to  foster  university 
research  and  scientific  training,  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

s.  •« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoutk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pcu.].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtoh],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  SARSAifSS] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  84,  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Survivors  Association. 

S.  ITT 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.   Hast,   the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxifinoY]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  41* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OaASSLxr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoKxif].  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BTTMFxas].  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Bftr.  Buroick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bnrrsxif].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiHGs],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  KASTKif],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClurx],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuhh],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  419.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  by  a  self- 
employed  taxpayer  for  Individual 
health  insurance  premiums, 
s.  Tai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borxm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THtTRifoin>],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ai*- 
DRXWS]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 


721,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  re- 
garding the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

8.  8T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmirx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LKvnf],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MATStmAOA}  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  879.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  in  connec- 
tion with  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Programs  and  advanced  strategic  mis- 
sile systems  for  fiscal  year  1980.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  8t« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslkt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Badcus].  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lena]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  896.  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
apply  rural  electric  cooperative  plans 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  cash  or 
deferred  arrangements. 

8.  t«l 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbahxs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Bfr.  Hxnfz].  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [B^.  MoTHiHAifl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hast] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  961.  a 
bUl  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
PYatemity  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

8.   lOOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  I>rxs8lxr]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1007.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  direct 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive methods  of  acquiring  medical  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  otherwise  to 
promote  additional  health  care  for  eli- 
gible veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  lOOi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hast,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKzrsLLBt]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1008,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  demonstration  program  in  which 
a  limited  number  of  States  would  be 
permitted  to  provide  unemployment 
compensation  to  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  self -employment. 

8.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OosToif,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixoif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1018,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  certain  labor  or- 
ganizations to  be  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  as  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  other  than 
plant  guards. 


■BiATa  JODtr  aiBOLtrnoii  S4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolxt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985  as  "National  Make-A-Wlsh 
Month." 

BBfAR  joiirr  aasoLirnoii  5t 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Seiuitor  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chars]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  20. 
1986.  through  October  26,  1985.  as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

sBiATS  joiiTT  anoLtrnoM  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassxbattm],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastsn].  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dah- 
roRTH].  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Triblx]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  "National  Sci- 
ence Week." 

8BIAR  jonrr  aasoLunoit  •« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Risols,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCommx]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  May  5.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week." 

SKKATX  Jourr  aSSOLTmOH  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lkvui.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mttchsll].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THURicoin)].  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxtsl- 
lxr].  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
glimlng  September  8,  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Osteopathic  Medicine  Week." 

BxiiAn  Jonrr  RssoLnnoN  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  92.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  October  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Foster  Grandparents  Month." 

senate  joint  >BSOLUnON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98. 
a  Joint  resolution  condemning  the  pas- 
sage of  Resolution  3379.  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  1975.  and  urging  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador and  U.S.  delegation  to  take 
all  appropriate  actions  necessary  to 
erase  this  shameful  resolution  from 
the  record  of  the  United  Nations. 


SENATE  JOINT  aESOLimON  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prxsslxr]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104.  a  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  Oc- 
tober 23,  1985.  as  "A  time  of  remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism 
throughout  the  world. 

SENATE  JOINT  aESOLUTION  1  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lxvnf.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
117.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  September  22.  1985,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  7,  1985  as 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  EESOLUnON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumfcrs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from.  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  65,  a  res- 
olution commending  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  24  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
an  original  conctirrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1988.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
UJ3.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION     152— SUP- 
PORTING  "SOLIDARITY 

SUNDAY" 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Bxnt- 
SEN.  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Chare,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DixoH,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
DtTRXNBEROER,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hattield, 
Mr.  HciNZ,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Prxssler.  Mr. 
Proxmirx.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Rixgle. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rockerller,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANXS,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thxtrmond, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Ii^.  2Sorihsky)  submit- 


ted  the   following   resolution;    which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  153 

Whereas  on  May  5.  1985.  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  convene  the  fourteenth  annual 
"Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  In  re- 
affirmation of  the  American  People's  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  persons  everywhere:  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  Join 
In  myriad  activities  on  that  day  In  public  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  with  the  long  suffer- 
ing Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet  Union: 
and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  Is 
denied  Jews  and  many  others  In  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly,  and  the  HeUlnU 
Final  Act  explicitly  assert  guarantees  of 
those  rights;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Helsinki 
signatory  States  will  meet  in  Ottawa  for  a 
six  week  period  beginning  on  May  7,  1985  at 
a  Human  Rights  Experts  Meeting  to  discuss 
"questions  concerning  respect,  in  their 
States,  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  in  all  their  aspects,  as  embodied 
In  the  Final  Act,"  including  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  imple- 
ment new  restrictive  measures  Inliiblting 
the  ability  of  persons  to  emigrate,  reducing 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1984  to  896  persons;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denjrlng  them  even  those  few  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  8ust>ending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by  ar- 
resting teachers  of  Hebrew,  and  by  harass- 
ing those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion;  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  prisoner  of  conscience  Anatoly  Shcbar- 
ansky,  who  was  arrested  in  Idarch  of  1977 
and  falsely  cliarged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  suffer 
exeptlonally  harsh  treatment  In  Chlstopol 
prison;  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  Increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Innocent  Jewa  and 
other  persons,  having  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  imme- 
diate Induction  into  the  armed  forces,  Im- 
proper incarceration  In  mental  institutions, 
expulsion  from  school,  and  constant  surveil- 
lance and  harassment;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  In  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  shall  provide  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  In- 
carcerated solely  for  their  deaire  to  emi- 
grate;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 


religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  onigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wiah  to  leave  and  live  In  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  tliat  the  Congress  fully  supports 
"Solidarity  Stmday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  and 
encourages  Americans  to  participate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


HAWKINS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  45 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  43  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Domknici), 
and  subsequently  amended,  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987,  and  1988  and  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1985; 
as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $800,000,000. 

(>a  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $7,800,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $7,800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  <»  line  14 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

17  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  25,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $500,000,000. 
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On  pace  26.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $7,600,000,000. 
On  pa«e  26.  decrease  the  amount  aa  line 

11  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  pace  26.  increase  the  amount  oo  line 

12  by  $12,300,000,000. 

On  page  32.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  pace  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $3,143,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $7,832,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $12,564,000,000. 

On  pace  51.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $3,143,000,000. 

On  pace  51.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $7,832,000,000. 

On  pace  51.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $12,564,000,000. 


ORASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Grasslet,  for 
himself,  BCr.  Hattixu),  Mr.  SmoN,  and 
Mr.  PRxsstzR)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  43  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Doicxif- 
ici),  and  subsequently  amended,  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
32),  supra;  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  foUow- 
inc: 

On  pace  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $10,500,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $12,100,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $14,100,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $6,900,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $9,700,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $6,900,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $9,700,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $10,100,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $19,800,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $6,900,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $9,700,000,000. 

On  pace  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  15 
by  $10,300,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $11,500,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $6,300,000,000. 

oin  pace  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $12,800,000,000. 


On  pace  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $8,400,000,000. 
On  pace  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  2 
by  $600,000,000, 

On  pace  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

12  by  $1,300,000,000, 

On  pace  51.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $10,300,000,000. 
On  pace  51.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $11,500,000,000. 

On  pace  51,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $12,800,000,000. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

STTBCOmOTTXE  ON  NATUmAI.  KXSOtniCBS 
DKVKLOPMKlfT  AND  PHODUCTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  !i4r.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  an  oversight  hearing 
before  the  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Friday, 
June  14,  1985,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
the  South  Courtroom  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Courthouse,  111 
North  Fifth  Street,  Muskogee,  OK. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  the 
state  of  the  coal  industry  in  Oklaho- 
ma, with  specific  emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  Federal  regulations. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bob  Terrell  or  Mr.  Pat  Sullivan  on 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
5205.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who 
wish  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
the  hearing  should  write  to  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510. 

COmCTTKI  ON  aULBS  AND  AOIONIBTKATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  all  Senators  that  following  the 
hearings  on  the  Smithsonian  regent 
appointment  and  the  Federal  Election 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1986  authori- 
zation on  Thursday,  May  2,  1985,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  turn  to  adminis- 
trative business.  Amendments  to  the 
mass  mail  regulations.  Including  the 
general  use  of  postal  patron  mail  for 
newsletters,  and  an  increase  in  the 
paper  allowance  will  be  considered.  It 
is  anticipated  that  these  administra- 
tive items  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
committee  at  approximately  10:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday  morning. 


TRADE  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
NICARAGUA 

•  BIT.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  United  States  has 
turned  to  the  weak  and  often  counter- 
productive weapon  of  economic  sanc- 
tions because  of  our  inability  to  carry 
out  a  strong  and  consistent  foreign 
policy.  And  who  is  to  blame?  We  in 
Congress  are. 

Congress  has  forced  the  President  to 
choose  among  a  limited  number  of  un- 
attractive options  in  Central  America. 
By  denying  the  President  even  the 
minimal  aid  he  requested  to  oppose 
the  aggressive  expansion  of  Nlcara- 
guan  communism,  we  have  left  him 
with  little  more  than  a  trade  embargo 
at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  adequate  to 
the  task  at  hand. 

We  have  played  the  embargo  card 
before.  It  has  proven  time  and  again 
an  unproductive  means  of  effecting 
foreign  policy  goals— indeed,  one  that 
tends  to  'punish  this  country  more 
than  the  ostensible  target. 

In  1980  our  farmers  lost  $3  billion  in 
grain  sales  and  40  percent  of  the 
Soviet  grain  market  because  we  were 
protesting  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. The  effect  of  our  protest  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  twofold:  one,  the  Soviets 
received  our  signal  of  disapproval  and, 
two,  they  were  forced— for  a  short 
period  of  time — to  pay  an  extra  25  per- 
cent for  other  sources  of  grain.  They 
are  still  in  Afghanistan. 

We  have  tried  economic  sanctions 
before  in  Nicaragua.  In  1980  we  cut  off 
economic  aid  because  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas' support  for  Commimist  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador.  In  1982,  the  United 
States  cut  back  on  sugar  imports  from 
Nicaragua  in  a  further  attempt  to 
moderate  the  Government's  behavior. 
The  benefits  of  these  punitive  actions 
have  been  nil.  In  fact,  Nicaragua's 
military  growth  and  aggressive  behav- 
ior have  increased  in  the  interim. 

The  supporters  of  the  trade  embargo 
argue  that  it  will  send  a  message  that 
we  are  serious  about  Sandinlsta  trans- 
gressions within  Nicaragua  and 
against  their  neighbors.  It  will  demon- 
strate our  concern.  It  will  show  our  re- 
solve. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about 
what  the  results  will  be.  A  trade  em- 
bargo will  hamper  the  already  weak 
Nlcaraguan  economy.  But  Nicaragua 
will  soon  find  other  sources  for  the  ag- 
ricultural machinery,  fertilizers,  and 
pesticides  that  we  now  supply.  Nicara- 
gua will  soon  find  other  buyers  for  the 
bananas  and  coffee  we  buy  from  them. 
President  Ortega  is  already  in  Moscow 
negotiating  a  generous  package  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  This  embargo  will  only 
drive  him  to  further  dependence  on 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  We  need 
look  no  further  than  the  1960  trade 


embargo  still  in  effect  with  Cuba  to 
see  the  proof  of  this  proposition. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  President  is  "responding  to  con- 
gressional urging"  in  taking  this 
action.  Well,  there  may  be  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  urged  this 
step.  I  was  not  one.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  Congress  delivered  its  real 
message  last  week— and  that  message 
was  "No"  to  military  aid  for  the  Con- 
tras  and  "No"  to  humanitarian  aid. 
Congress  declared  for  the  world  to  see 
that  the  United  States  does  not  care 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
client  state  that  openly  advocates 
"revolutions  without  borders"  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Our  votes  last  week  demonstrated 
our  inability  to  support  real  sanctions 
against  Nlcaraguan  expansionism.  And 
when  we  are  weak  on  foreign  policy, 
when  we  are  supine  on  foreign  policy, 
we  rush  in  with  these  ineffectual  trade 
sanctions.  The  real  question  remains, 
"Will  we  support  our  friends?"  The 
President's  actions  are  inadequate  to 
the  task  at  hand,  and  Congress  has 
tied  his  hands  from  going  further. 

What  we  in  the  Congress  have  or- 
chestrated, Mr.  President,  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  coherent  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  Central  America,  and  the 
President's  announcement  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Nicaragua  does  not 
let  us  off  that  hook.  Unless  and  until 
we  reverse  the  actions  we  took  last 
week,  we  in  Congress  remain  responsi- 
ble for  what  comes  next  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. What  is  at  stake  is  not  only  the 
survival  of  the  fragile  democracies  in 
Central  America  but  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  commu- 
nism to  our  friends  in  Mexico.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MURRAY  KEMPTON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
cheer  went  up  in  city  rooms  of  newspa- 
pers across  the  Nation,  and  many  a 
living  room  also,  when  it  was  learned 
that  Murray  Kempton  had  been 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  If  it  comes 
late  in  his  career,  which  now  spans  a 
full  half -century  of  irresistibly  intelli- 
gent commentary  on  American  life 
and  politics,  it  seems  aU  the  more  wel- 
come for  being  so  long  overdue.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wise  arbiters  of 
these  matters  on  the  Pulitzer  board 
thought  simply  to  wait  until  a  mid- 
career  prize  seemed  in  order,  we  can  be 
doubly  pleased  to  think  that  this 
newest  sage  of  Baltimore  is  only  Just 
getting  going,  and  that  the  best  is  yet 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kempton  by  his  colleague,  Fred  Brun- 
ing,  of  Newsday. 

The  tribute  follows:  '' 


[From  NewMlay,  Apr.  25, 19851 

An  Unsuno  Taixnt  Finally  Orrs  a  Chbi 
(By  Fred  Brunlng) 

Murray  Kempton  is  a  self-effacinc  man 
who  likes  to  recaU  that  a  libel  suit  acainst 
him  once  was  dismissed  because  the  judge 
could  not  decipher  the  story  being  contest- 
ed. 

If  Kempton.  67,  has  a  modest  estimation 
of  his  work,  he  seems  distinctly  in  the  mi- 
nority. Although  until  yesterday  he  had  not 
won  a  PuUtzer  Prize,  the  columnist  received 
a  National  Book  Award  In  1973  for  a  volume 
about  the  Black  Panthers  caUed  "The  Briar 
Patch"  and.  five  years  later,  a  citation  for 
Uterary  achievement  from  the  National 
Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
As  a  newspaperman  he  won  a  Sidney  Hill- 
man  Award  in  1954,  the  Oeorge  Polk  Award 
in  1967  and.  last  year,  the  Carey  McWU- 
liams  Award,  a  poUtlcal  wrltlnc  prize. 

Kempton  Is  death  on  labels — doesn't  want 
to  be  called  Uberal  or  conservative  or  very 
much  of  anythinc— but  his  commentary 
hardly  would  endear  him  to  those  who  favor 
subway  vigUantism.  aid  to  Nlcaraguan  rebels 
or  presidential  visits  to  German  miUtary 
cemeteries. 

After  graduating  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1939,  Kempton,  who  is  from 
an  old-line  Democratic  Maryland  family, 
worked  as  a  welfare  investigator  in  Balti- 
more and  a  union  organizer  In  PeeksklU, 
N.T.  In  1941,  he  became  pubUcity  director 
for  the  American  Labor  Party.  The  next 
year  he  joined  the  New  York  Poet  but  with- 
in three  months  took  another  assignment— 
with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  saw  combat  in  the 
Pacific  and  was  discharged  In  1945  as  a  cor- 
poral. He  worked  as  a  reporter  in  North 
Carolina  before  returning  to  the  Post  for  a 
job  assisting  Victor  Rlesel,  the  famed  labor 
writer. 

Kempton's  prose,  which  has  appeared  in 
some  of  the  most  estimable  American  publi- 
cations, was  described  by  C^urrent  Biogra- 
phy as  "epigrammatic,  allusive  and  at  times 
haunting."  In  March,  1981.  he  Joined  News- 
day  as  a  columnist. 

Suspicious  of  limousines  and,  to  some 
extent,  taxicabs,  Kempton,  who  Uves  in 
Manhattan,  negotiates  the  city  by  way  of 
pubUc  transportation  or.  securing  the  cuffs 
of  his  trousers  with  rubber  bands,  a  blue 
two-wheeler. 

He  Is  famous  for  saying.  "Ood  bless  you," 
Instead  of  good-bye.  although  for  a  long 
time  people  said  he  wasn't  famous  at  alL  A 
macazine  story  about  him  in  1982  was  titled: 
"The  Best-Kept  Secret  In  American  Jour- 
nalism is  Murray  Kempton."  Yesterday,  the 
F*ulltzer  Committee  made  Murray  Kempton 
a  secret  no  more.* 


THE  HIGH  COSTS  OP  DENYING 
CONTRA  AID 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  defeat  of  funding  for  the  Con- 
tras  has  been  widely  reported  as  being 
a  major  defeat  for  President  Reagan. 
This  view  is  incorrect.  True,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  get  the  funding  he 
sought,  but  the  real  loser  is  not  the 
President;  it's  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  score, 
the  costs  of  denying  Contra  aid  are 
spelled  out  in  this  week's  Newsweek. 
There,  in  a  lead  article  by  chief  diplo- 
matic correspondent,  John  Walcott, 
the  magazine  details  the  findings  of  a 
recent  administration  report  to  Con- 


gress. The  annual  cost  of  containing 
the  8andlnlst4>s  without  the  help  of 
the  Contras  are  estimated  to  be  nearly 
$3.8  billion  more  than  we  are  currently 
spending  to  aid  the  entire  region.  Such 
containment,  moreover,  would  entail  a 
dramatic  and  risky  escalation  of  arms 
aid  to  EH  Salvador  and  Honduras. 
As  the  article  points  out: 

Gettinc  out  of  the  secret  war  is  likely  to 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
intended  by  congre»ional  Democrats.  It 
would  remove  whatever  modest  pressure 
there  Is  on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate, 
both  with  their  neighbors  and  with  their  op- 
ponents at  home,  and  it  would  add  to  the 
pressures  on  Nicaragua's  neichbors  to  cut 
the  best  deals  they  can  with  the  Sovlet-and- 
Cuban-backed  regime.  To  counter  that 
temptation  and  to  reassure  Its  friends  that 
abandoning  the  Contras  is  not  the  prelude 
to  a  general  V£.  withdrawal  from  Ontral 
America,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
spend  far  more  than  the  $38  million  a  year 
the  administration  wants  for  the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  will  have  to 
consider  funding  for  the  Contras  again 
before  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year.  In 
hopes  that  the  true  costs  of  denying 
aid  to  the  Contras  will  be  considered 
in  future  debate,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  "The  Stakes  in  Nicaragua"  by 
John  Walcott  be  placed  in  an  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Stakes  n  NiCAaACUA 
(By  John  Walcott) 

Far  more  than  $14  milUon  is  at  stake  In 
the  battle  over  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  help  the  anti-Sandinista 
rebels  In  Nicaracua.  The  Reacan  adminis- 
tration has  made  the  contras  the  keystone 
of  its  poUcy  in  Central  America,  and  pulling 
out  now  is  not  likely  to  Improve  the  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Central 
America,  stop  the  kUling  in  Nicaragua,  mod- 
erate the  Sandinistas'  totalitarian  tenden- 
cies or  reduce  the  danger  of  being  dragged 
Into  another  tropical  quagmire. 

Oettlnc  out  of  the  secret  war  Is  likely  to 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
intended  by  congressional  Democrats.  It 
would  remove  whatever  modest  pressure 
there  is  on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate, 
both  with  their  neighbors  and  with  their  op- 
ponents at  home,  and  it  would  add  to  the 
pressures  on  Nicaragua's  neighbors  to  cut 
the  best  deals  they  can  with  the  Sovlet-and 
Cuban-backed  regime.  To  counter  that 
temptation  and  to  reassure  its  friends  that 
abandoning  the  contras  Is  not  the  prelude 
to  a  general  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Ontral 
America,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
spend  far  more  than  the  $28  million  a  year 
the  administration  wants  for  the  contras— 
and  might  have  to  Increase  its  already  con- 
siderable miUtary  presence  in  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador.  Instead  of  its  current  single- 
track  poUcy,  what  Washington  needs  is  a 
combination  of  pollticaJ,  economic  and  miU- 
tary pressure  on  the  Sandinistas. 

In  Manacua,  Newsweek's  Joseph  Con- 
treras  reports,  there  was  Uttle  evidence  last 
week  that  Reagan's  concresslonal  defeat 
would  Improve  the  Sandinistas'  behavior. 
Nicaracuan  President  E>aniel  Ortega  imme- 
diately becan  backinc  away  from  his  hints 
that  Nicaracua  had  a  "moral  obllcation"  to 
offer  concessions  If  the  United  States  cut 
off  aid  to  the  rebels.  His  rationale:  only  the 
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House  voted  asainst  the  aid.  The  Sandinis- 
tas also  continued  to  nile  out  any  direct 
talks  with  the  rebels.  If  anythlnc.  the  San- 
dinistas seemed  to  be  digging  in  their  heels, 
sending  Ortega  off  on  his  third  visit  to 
Moacow  in  leas  than  a  year  and  announcing 
token  moves  to  send  100  (of  an  estimated 
3,500)  Cuban  military  advisers  home  and  to 
free  107  (of  an  estimated  3.000)  prisoners  ac- 
ciised  of  counterrevolutionary  activities.  Re- 
lations between  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  suffered  another 
Jolt  when  the  government  expelled  a  Span- 
ish priest  accused  of  helping  the  opposition. 

Choice:  Paced  with  such  intransigence, 
the  administration  and  Congress  must  make 
a  choice:  either  they  can  devise  a  compro- 
mise to  keep  the  contras  afloat,  or  they  can 
give  up  trying  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
deal  and  concentrate  on  defending  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors  from  the  spread  of  Sandln- 
iamo. 

Containment,  however,  is  as  flawed  as  the 
secret  war.  A  top-secret  administration 
report  to  Congress  says  it  "would  mean  pro- 
viding Honduras  with  advanced  combat  air- 
craft, antitank  and  antl-air-defense  systems 
and  underwriting  a  military-force  increase 
from  about  18.000  to  perhaps  35.000."  El 
Salvador,  too,  will  need  more  military  aid 
and  an  aggressive  attempt  to  crush  the 
guerrillas  "before  the  Sandlnlsta  pipeline 
picks  up  again."  the  report  notes,  and  Costa 
Rica  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  start  an 
army  and  whether  to  host  n.S.  military  ex- 
ercises. Containment  Is  likely  to  be  expen- 
sive, too,  officials  warn:  it  could  require  as 
much  as  $5  billion  a  year  In  aid  to  Central 
America,  compared  to  the  $1.2  billion  com- 
mitted in  fiscal  1985. 

Administration  officials  worry  that  a  Con- 
gress that  refused  to  provide  modest  aid  to 
the  contras  will  balk  at  providing  much 
larger  sums  to  the  military  and  intelligence 
services  In  imperfect  democracies  like  Hon- 
duras and  EH  Salvador.  Dramatic  expansion 
of  the  Honduran  military  would  undoubted- 
ly speed  Nicaragua's  continuing  militariza- 
tion. Delivering  advanced  aircraft  to  Hondu- 
ras would  give  the  Sandinistas  a  reason  to 
Import  their  own  jet  fighters— the  one  con- 
tingency U.S.  officials  have  warned  could 
trigger  direct  American  military  action 
against  Nicaragua. 

Menace:  Fulminate  though  it  may  about 
Democratic  appeasement  and  the  Vietnam 
syndrome,  the  administration  has  mostly 
itself  to  blame  for  the  mess.  Reagan  has 
practiced  a  diplomatic  double  standard  In 
Latin  America,  exaggerating  the  menace  of 
communism  and  shrugging  off  the  sins  of 
right-wing  despots  like  Chile's  Augusto  Pin- 
ochet. But  his  policies  have  been  strangely 
out  of  tune  with  his  anticommunist  rheto- 
ric: while  denouncing  the  Sandinistas  as  a 
threat  to  all  Central  America — occasionally 
liKluding  Texas— the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  recognize  the  regime  in  Managua 
and  has  remained  Nicaragua's  biggest  trad- 
ing partner. 

In  1981  the  administration  backed  away 
from  a  confrontation  with  Cuba  because  It 
might  have  Jeopardized  Reagan's  economic 
program,  and  this  month  a  number  of 
White  House  aides  tried  to  postpone  the 
fight  for  aid  to  the  contras  until  after  Con- 
gress voted  on  Reagan's  budget.  Partly  out 
of  a  desire  to  confront  the  Sandinistas  with- 
out attracting  too  much  attention,  the  ad- 
ministration reached  for  the  CIA  long 
before  It  had  exhausted  its  diplomatic  and 
economic  options.  When  It  did,  the  agency 
proved  to  be  Its  own  worst  enemy,  first  lying 
to  Congress  about  the  purpose  of  the  secret 


war  and  then  concocting  a  series  of  hare- 
brained operations,  including  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors,  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
up  the  heat. 

A  plan  for  the  graduated  use  of  diplomat- 
ic, economic  and  military  pressure  on  Mana- 
gua would  be  a  far  more  effective  Instru- 
ment of  American  power  than  either  the 
secret  war  or  containment.  Congress  and 
U.S.  allies  could  sustain  it  and  It  would  help 
to  Isolate  the  Sandinistas  Instead  of  making 
heroes  of  them.  For  the  first  time,  the  ad- 
ministration's opponents  have  a  strong  In- 
centive to  help  Invent  such  a  policy.  By  re- 
moving the  keystone  of  Reagan's  policies 
but  not  replacing  It  with  a  sturdier  one. 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and  company 
have  accepted  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
whatever  happens  next.* 


INHUMAN  TREATMENT  OP 
VIETNAM  WAR  REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Lt.  Comdr.  TJ. 
Cutler  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  In 
Annapolis.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
mariner  who  was  compelled  to  write  to 
me  about  a  situation  that  simply 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

Ten  years  after  the  Vietnam  war. 
this  country  continues  to  remember 
unspeakable  atrocities  and  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives.  Perhaps  we 
would  like  to  believe  that  It  is  over, 
that  we  no  longer  are  involved,  should 
not  be  involved,  in  the  political  strife 
that  stiU  tears  that  region  apart.  Be- 
cause of  the  Nation  that  we  are,  be- 
cause of  what  we  stand  for  and  be- 
cause we  as  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  a  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  those  trying  to 
find  freedom.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take 
action. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
refugees  have  fled  that  country  by 
boat.  Lieutenant  Commander  Cutler's 
letter  brings  to  our  attention  the  abso- 
lutely inhuman  treatment  these 
people  suffer  at  the  hands  of  pirates 
who  roam  the  South  China  Seas  and 
the  Oulf  of  Thailand.  We  cannot 
stand  by  now  and  watch  as  these 
people  are  destroyed.  We  have  given 
military  aid  to  the  Thai  Navy  in  hopes 
of  ensuring  safe  passage  for  those  flee- 
ing Vietnam.  It  Is  not  working.  We 
must  examine  the  situation  and  find  a 
more  effective  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Lieutenant 
Commander  Cutler's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  letter  foUows: 

DgAa  SBf  AToa  Simon:  There  comes  a  time 
in  the  life  of  a  great  nation,  if  It  Is  indeed  to 
remain  great,  that  It  must  make  commit- 
ments that  are  based  not  upon  material  gain 
or  even  upon  questions  of  security  and  sur- 
vival, but  have  their  roots  Instead  in  matters 
of  simple  humanity  and  compassion.  Tt\t 
United  SUtes  finds  Itself  today  facing  a 
matter  that  begs  not  only  these  consider- 
ations but  Is  a  matter  of  resiwnslbility  as 
weU.  If  this  nation  is  to  be  true  to  lu  herit- 
age of  freedom  and  human  rights  It  must 
find  that  It  has  no  alternative  but  to  Inter- 
vene In  an  area  of  great  human  Injustice. 


Since  1975,  more  than  half  a  million 
people  have  fled  Vietnam  by  boat.  The 
actual  total  number  can  never  be  known 
with  certainty  because  so  many  have  per- 
ished without  trace.  Despite  the  news 
media's  flagging  interest,  an  average  of 
3,700  of  these  refugees  still  are  landing  on 
Southeast  Asian  shores  each  month.  The 
Issue  of  what  the  free  world's  responsibility 
Is  to  these  people  once  they  have  reached 
asylum  is  an  Important  one,  but  it  pales  In 
the  light  of  the  extreme  urgency  surround- 
ing the  Issue  of  what  Is  happening  to  them 
on  the  seas. 

The  Irrefutable  stories  of  shootings,  club- 
bings, knifings,  drownings,  abductions,  and 
rapes  by  lawless  pirates  are  compounded  In 
their  horror  when  the  ages,  sexes,  and  help- 
lessness of  the  victims  are  considered.  Six 
year  old  girls  have  been  sexually  assaulted 
and  small  children  have  watched  as  their 
mothers  have  been  raped  and  then  clubbed 
to  death  with  hammers.  Statistics  and  eye- 
witness accounts  abound  to  tell  a  story  of 
Incredible  savagery. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  comprehend  that 
anyone,  whether  he  Is  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  professional  military  man,  or  a 
common  citizen  of  democracy,  can  tolerate 
the  barbaric  acts  that  are  being  committed 
In  the  South  China  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of 
Thailand.  The  atrocities  that  are  being  com- 
mitted upon  helpless  people  by  these  feral 
deviants  from  human-kind  must  be  termi- 
nated! 

This  Is  not  the  appeal  of  a  veteran  trying 
to  reflght  a  lost  war.  The  quarrel  Is  not  with 
any  nation,  the  cause  has  no  politics.  The 
centuries-old  law-of-the-sea  demands  that 
no  mariner  can  Ignore  another  vessel  In  dis- 
tress. That  law  calls  us  to  action  now. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
representatives  of  a  people  who  will  surely 
see  the  right  in  such  action,  must  declare 
war  (either  literally  or  figuratively)  on  the 
pirates  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  money  we 
have  spent  on  the  Thai  navy  for  this  pur- 
pose has  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  SUtes  Navy  to  take 
action.  American  naval  forces  must  be  de- 
ployed to  the  area  with  the  sole  and  specific 
purpose  of  taking  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  this  barbarism.  I  can  personally 
guarantee  the  information  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force  for  such  a  purpose. 

If  the  tone  of  this  letter  Is  emotional,  so 
be  it.  I  am  emotional!  I  am  Incensed  and  en- 
raged! I  am  athamed  that  I  have  not  written 
this  sooner,  that  my  country  tua  not  taken 
action  before  now. 

Please  consider  this  situation:  as  a  legisla- 
tor with  the  power  to  make  things  happen, 
as  a  human  being  who  sees  his  own  kind  In 
dire  distress. 
Sincerely. 

TJ.  CuTun.* 


U.S.  ARMY  COMMUNIQUES  ON 
PROBLEMS  IN  ARMED  FORCES 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  constantly  is  publishing  short 
communiques  relative  to  problems 
they  see  in  our  Armed  Forces.  With 
the  coming  deluge  of  amendments 
aimed  at  cutting  the  defense  budget,  I 
think  it  wise  that  as  much  material  as 
possible  be  presented  to  my  colleagues 
so  that  their  Judgments  can  be  better 
backed  up  In  the  case  of  these  amend- 
ments. 


Today,  I  am  submitting  two  of  these 
reports.  One  deals  with  the  sad.  dan- 
gerous situation  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  In  any  manner, 
shape,  or  form  to  be  confronted  with  a 
chemical  warfare  situation.  The  other 
is  a  plainly  written  statement  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  budget  pro- 
vides the  Army  with  enough  strength 
to  meet  the  threat. 

I  ask  that  both  of  these  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
In  thx  Likely  E^tknt  or  Chxxical  Wak.  trx 
Unitcs  Statxs  Is  Not  Prkpared 

A  long-standing  national  security  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  Is  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  in  war.  UJ3.  poli- 
cies to  achieve  this  objective  have  two  major 
aspects.  The  first  deals  with  chemical  weap- 
ons arms  control:  the  second,  with  military 
capabilities  to  deter  chemical  warfare. 

Unfortunately,  an  acceptable  agreement 
on  chemical  disarmsLment  is  not  readily 
available,  due  primarily  to  the  Intransigence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  verification. 

On  the  military  front,  the  U.S.  position 
for  years  has  t>een  that  chemical  weapons 
should  be  maintained  as  a  deterrent  to 
chemical  war  (through  the  threatened  sanc- 
tion of  retaliation  In  kind). 

However,  the  U.S.  retaliatory  stockpile 
has  become  Increasingly  unusable  and  obso- 
lete in  the  16  years  since  we  last  produced 
chemical  munitions.  Further,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  an  extensive  and  continuing 
buildup  in  chemical  warfare  capabilities  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

In  response  to  these  negative  trends,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  repeatedly 
sought  limited  funding  to  Improve  the  U,S. 
deterrent  retaliatory  posture.  In  virtually 
every  instance,  the  requested  funds  have 
been  denied  by  Congress,  more  often  than 
not  on  the  premise  that  the  U.S.  chemical 
stocks  are  sufficient  to  meet  our  military  re- 
quirements. 

But  that  argimient  simply  won't  wash. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  have  all  testi- 
fied before  Congress  about  the  dangerously 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  chemical  mu- 
nitions upon  which  we  must  rely  to  deter 
potential  aggressors  from  initiating  chemi- 
cal war  against  the  U.S.  or  our  allies. 

We  catmot  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand  any 
longer.  While  we  have  occupied  the  "moral 
high  ground"  of  a  unilateral  freeze  on  the 
production  of  chemical  munitions,  our  most 
likely  adversary  has  developed  such  a  lop- 
sided chemical  war  capacity  that  he  would 
be  foolish  if  he  did  not  exploit  his  obvious 
military  advantage.  Unless  we  take  action 
now  to  reconstitute  a  believable  chemical  re- 
taliatory capability  we  are  encouraging  the 
use  of  those  weapons  against  us. 

Thx  AMfT's  BtTDOT— Abx  Wb  Strong 
Enodoh  To  Mxet  thx  Thskat? 

With  so  many  moves  afoot  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit  at  the  expense  of  national  de- 
fense, many  lawmakers  will  probably  think 
It  heresy  when  they  are  told  that  the 
Army's  $82  billion  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1986  Is  Inadequate.  But  when  the  cognizant 
congressional  committees  begin  deliberating 
over  the  President's  budget,  the  shortfalls 
In  the  Army  program  will  become  painfully 
evident. 

For  example,  the  members  of  Congress 
will  learn  early  on  that,  while  this  budget 


seeks  to  improve  our  conventional  war- 
fighting  capabilities  by  activation  of  an 
eighteenth  Army  division,  it  does  not  (hx>- 
vlde  the  manpower  needed  to  fill  out  all  the 
combat  and  support  units  and  to  keep  them 
at  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

Similarly,  the  Army's  decision  to  forego 
requesting  an  Increase  of  nearly  80,000 
people  means  that  It  will  meet  only  88  per- 
cent of  Its  docimiented  manpower  require- 
ments. The  Army  Is  seeking  increased  re- 
serve component  strengths,  but  similar  re- 
quests in  fiscal  1985  were  drastically  re- 
duced. 

Other  inadequacies  in  nearly  every  one  of 
the  Army's  budget  objectives  for  1986  wUl 
adversely  impact  on  planned  equipment 
modernization,  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment capabilities,  readiness,  and  on  the 
Army's  growing  backlog  of  construction  of 
needed  buildings  and  facilities. 

All  these  shortfalls  are  contained  in  the 
Army  program  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. When  the  members  of  the 
Budget,  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress  at- 
tempt to  balance  defense  needs  against 
available  resources,  they  will  face  many  per- 
plexing problems. 

In  the  present  congressional  climate,  a 
radical  cut  from  the  top  seems  almost  a  cer- 
tainty, a  cut  that  wUl,  in  turn,  erode  the 
various  military  department's  programs. 
When  that  happens,  the  Army  is  tradition- 
ally forced  to  take  a  full  share  of  the  cut. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  be  alert  to  the 
existing  inadequacies  in  the  Army's  budget 
request  and  will  provide  the  nation's  prime 
landpower  element  with  sufficient  resources 
to  accomplish  its  mission.  Otherwise,  the 
Army's  commitment  may  need  to  be  re- 
duced.* 


CONVENTION  II 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  from 
February  5  through  February  9  this 
year,  a  distinguished  group  of  youths 
assembled  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to 
propose  and  debate  topics  which  could 
ultimately  affect  all  of  us.  In  this,  the 
10th  anniversary  session  of  Conven- 
tion II,  these  high  school  students 
from  across  our  Nation  convened  to 
deliberate  Issues  of  Interest  to  all  of  us 
and  to  all  of  our  constituents— amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

On  these  dates,  115  young  Ameri- 
cans from  17  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  considered  over  100  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Of  the  41  resolutions  reported  or 
discharged  from  the  S  standing  com- 
mittees, 11  were  considered  by  the 
convention  as  a  whole.  Convention  II 
adopted  two  of  their  amendments  pro- 
posed this  year.  The  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  were  rela- 
tive to  securing  the  right  to  euthana- 
sia and  eliminating  the  exclusionary 
rule— an  interesting  comment  from 
our  young  people.  Their  debates  in- 
cluded many  exciting  exchanges  of 
ideas  In  true  veteran  lawmakers'  style. 
As  a  member  of  the  Convention  U 
Founders  Committee,  I  have  the 
honor  of  transmitting  to  the  Senate 
the  findings  of  the  10th  annual  session 
of  Convention  II,  and  to  Include  their 
report  In  the  Rccord, 


Mr.  President,  I  Invite  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  commending  the  dele- 
gates to  Convention  II  for  their  lead- 
ership and  initiative,  as  well  as  their 
involved  interest  in  their  Government. 
I  also  salute  the  leaders  of  Convention 
II,  all  of  whom  serve  as  volimteers,  for 
giving  of  themselves  to  these  success- 
ful youths  of  America.  My  apprecia- 
tion also  goes  to  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  al- 
lowed the  delegates  to  convene  for 
their  final  session  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  find- 
ings of  Convention  II  be  placed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

The  material  follows: 

Fnn>nias  or  thx  IOtr  Annual  Sbssion  or 

CONVXHTIONn 

CR  366:  Relative  to  establishing  a  uniform 
penal  code.  (Defeated  35-76.) 

This  resolution  sought  to  establish  a  uni- 
form penal  code  in  the  United  States  which 
would  make  all  punishments  for  all  crimes 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
would  also  set  out  uniform  definitions  for 
crimes  to  be  used  throughout  the  country. 

CR  251:  Relative  to  providing  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  line-item  veto.  (Defeated  50-57.) 

This  resolution  would  allow  the  President 
to  veto  an  item  of  a  bill  presented  to  him  by 
Congress  and  not  necessarily  the  whole  bUL 
An  item  would  be  defined  as  an  appropria- 
tions item  or  non-germane  section. 

CR  492:  Relative  to  providing  for  the 
recall  of  Members  of  Congreaa.  (Defeated 
29-73.) 

Tills  resolution  would  allow  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  be  subject  to  recall  by  the 
people  of  their  district  or  State.  It  alao  aet 
provisions  for  such  a  recall. 

CR  364:  RelaUve  to  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  (Defeated  43-64.) 

This  resolution  stated  that  the  death  pen- 
alty would  not  be  imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  as  punishment  for  any 
crime. 

CR  220:  Relative  to  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  (Defeated  71-37.) 

This  resolution  would  change  the  method 
of  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Electoral  College  to  a  popu- 
lar vote.  This  would  repeal  the  twelfth  Arti- 
cle of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

CR  171:  Relative  to  securing  the  right  to 
euthanasia,  (Adopted  84-26.) 

This  resolution  secured  a  citizen's  right  to 
and  expressed  wish  for  euthanasia  It  was 
further  defined  as  the  right  to  reject  the  aid 
of  artificial  devices  for  the  sustaining  of  life. 
A  definition  of  euthanasia  was  also  set  forth 
in  this  resolution. 

CR  412:  Relative  to  establishing  a  four- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepreaentaUves.  (Defeated  49-56.) 

This  resolution  repealed  Clause  1  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Article  1  of  the  Constituticm  and 
would  require  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives be  oomposed  of  Members  chosen 
every  fourth  year,  and  that  the  entire  body 
be  elected  two  years  following  a  Presidential 
election. 

CR  465:  Relative  to  requiring  a  balanced 
federal  budget.  (Defeated  4»-55.) 

This  resolution  would  require  that  the 
budget  adopted  by  Congress  be  designed  so 
that  total  outlays  are  not  greater  than  total 
receipts.  The  Congress  could  provide  for  an 
ezoen  of  outlays  over  receipts  not  to  exceed 
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Ave  percent  of  toUl  reoetpU  when  a  two- 
thirds  majority  deemed  It  neoeanuT.  In  the 
emae  ot  a  declaration  of  war.  Concreat  could 
vote  to  exceed  the  fire  percent  limit  If  the 
Immediate  safety  and  well-belns  of  the 
Dnltfld  SUtes  dtlsena  are  threatened. 

CR  S52:  Relative  to  the  exdualonary  role. 
(Adopted  «»-3X) 

This  reaohiticn  sUted  that  the  right  of 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  peraona.  houaea. 
papers,  and  effeeu  would  not  be  violated. 
except  by  peace  officers  acting  under  the 
authority  of  a  warrant  Issued  oo  proteble 
cauae  by  a  detached  and  neutral  madrtrate 
or  Judge.  The  warrant  would  be  required  to 
deacribe  the  place  to  be  searched  and/or 
Items  to  be  setaed.  No  evidence  collected 
under  color  of  such  warrmnta  would  be  ex- 
eluded  as  being  outside  the  llmiU  thereof 
unleas  the  place  searched  was  not  deacrlbed 
In  the  warrant. 

CR  541:  Relative  to  prohibiting  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  nations  not  allied  to  the 
United  Statea.  (Defeated  1S-8X) 

This  reaolutlon  required  that  all  com- 
merce with  non-allied  nations  be  conducted 
on  a  caah-and-carry  basis,  and  that  any 
credit  extended  to  non-allled  nations  not 
exceed  three  percent  of  that  nation's  groas 
national  product.  Any  credit  extended  to  a 
non-allled  nation  would  be  repaid  within 
three  years  In  predoua  metals  or  currency. 

CR  103:  Relative  to  permitting  naturalised 
dtlaens  to  be  President  (Defeated  30-59.) 

This  resolution  made  naturalised  dtlaens 
eligible  to  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  that  person  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  bad 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  Statea  four- 
teen years. 

The  Rules  of  Convention  n  require  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  those  present  for 
passage.  Perhapa  the  fact  that  two  Resolu- 
ticms  were  adoptad  reflects  a  national  desire 
for  Constitutional  change.  Or  perhaps  it 
merely  r^ects  the  Delegates'  skills  in  build- 
ing durable  coalitions  and  achieving  com- 
promlaea. 

The  Delegatea  to  Convention  n  wish  to 
extend  their  appreciation  to  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea.  who  enabled  them  to  delib- 
erate In  several  historic  and  Inspirational 
chambers  on  Capitol  Hill.  They  also  offer 
special  thanks  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  permitting  the  Ptnal  Plenary  Meeting  to 
take  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Official  Journal  of  the  Tenth  Anni- 
versary Session  of  Convention  II  will  soon 
be  available.  Por  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  and 
for  further  Information  on  Conventi<ui  n. 
please  call  or  write:  Convention  n.  P.O.  Box 
440M.  Washington.  DC  aOOM.  (303)  544- 
1789. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOM  EmUQUlE. 

ConvetMon  Seeretaiy.m 


CAN  DEMCXniACIES  SXTRVTVE? 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  consent  to  place  in  the  Rxcoro  a 
moet  Insightful  essay  by  the  dlstin- 
KUlshed  French  commentator,  Jean- 
Francoia  Revel,  entitled  "Can  Democ- 
racies Survive."  I  am  confident  that 
the  Revel  treatise  has  been  read  by 
several  of  my  colleagues,  but  highly 
recommend  it  to  aU  who,  like  myself, 
struggle  under  the  load  to  read  and 
gain  insights  from  the  professionals. 

This  article  is  a  sobering  analysis  of 
the  systemic  vulnerabilities  and  frail- 


ties of  democracy  In  combating  com- 
munism. Revel's  rather  philosophic  ar- 
gument and  concern  for  democracy's 
ability  to  survive  has  real-world  di- 
mensions for  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

As  the  author  contends,  and  I  must 
agree,  we  "democrats"  do  tend  to 
ignore,  even  deny,  external  threats  to 
our  political  system,  and  more  often 
loathe  doing  what  is  needed  to  counter 
them.  We  do  self-flagellate  to  excess 
at  times,  and  assuime  most  of  the  guilt 
for  aU  the  Ills  of  the  developing  worlcL 

We  will  all  agree  that  self-criUcism  is 
vital  to  donocracy,  but  we  ought  not 
to  assume  that  we  or  our  policies  are 
always  wrong.  In  this  regard,  I  think 
Revel  has  direct  application  to  our 
policy  efforts  to  defend  U.S.  Interests 
in  Central  America.  Our  recent  debate 
and  apparent  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  "threats"  issue  in  this  region 
makes  it  important  that  all  of  us  read 
this  article  and  take  a  lesson  from  Mr. 
Revel. 

The  essay  follows: 

CAK  TRZ  DOtOCBACIKS  SusvivK? 

(By  Jean-Prancois  Revel) 

Democracy  may.  after  aU.  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  historical  accident,  a  brief  pa- 
renthesis that  is  closing  before  our  eyes. 

If  so,  in  its  modem  sense  of  a  form  of  soci- 
ety reconciling  governmental  effidency 
with  legitimacy,  authority  with  individual 
freedoms,  democracy  will  tiave  lasted  a  little 
over  two  centuries,  to  judge  by  the  speed  at 
which  the  forces  bent  on  its  destruction  are 
growing.  And.  really,  only  a  tiny  minority  of 
the  human  race  will  have  experienced  It.  In 
both  time  and  space,  democracy  fUls  a  very 
small  comer.  The  span  of  roughly  two-hun- 
dred years  applies  only  to  the  few  countries 
where  It  first  appeared,  still  very  incom- 
plete, at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Moat 
of  the  other  countries  In  which  democracy 
exists  adopted  It  under  a  century  ago,  under 
half  a  century  ago,  in  some  cases  leas  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Democracy  probably  could  endure  If  It 
were  the  only  type  of  political  organisation 
in  the  world.  But  It  Is  not  basically  struc- 
tured to  defend  Itself  against  outside  en- 
emies seeking  Its  annihilation,  especially 
since  the  latest  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
these  external  enemies — Communism— pa- 
rades as  democracy  perfected  when  it  Is  In 
fact  the  absolute  negation  of  democracy, 
the  current  and  complete  model  of  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Democracy  Is  by  Its  very  nature  turned 
inward.  lu  vocation  Is  the  patient  and  real- 
istic improvement  of  life  in  a  community. 
C^ommuniatn,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily 
looks  outward  because  It  presides  over  a 
failed  sodety  and  Is  Incapable  of  engender- 
ing a  viable  one.  The  nomenklatura,  the 
body  of  bureaucrat-dictators  who  govern 
the  system,  has  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to 
direct  Its  abilities  toward  expansion  abroad. 
It  is  also  more  skillful,  more  persevering 
than  democracy  in  defending  Itself.  Democ- 
racy tends  to  Ignore,  even  deny,  threats  to 
its  existence  because  It  loathes  doing  what 
Is  needed  to  counter  them.  It  awakens  only 
when  the  danger  becomes  deadly,  imminent, 
evident.  By  then,  either  there  is  too  little 
time  left  for  It  to  save  itself,  or  the  price  of 
survival  has  become  crushlngly  high. 

In  addition  to  Its  external  enemy  (once 
Nasi,  now  Communist),  whose  intellectual 


energy  and  economic  power  are  primarily 
destructive,  democracy  faces  an  Internal 
enemy  whose  right  to  exist  is  written  Into 
the  Uw  ItaeU. 

Totalltarianiam  llquldatea  its  internal  en- 
emies or  smashes  oppoeition  as  soon  as  It 
arises.  It  uses  methods  that  are  simple  and 
Infallible  because  they  are  undemocratic. 
But  democracy  can  defend  itself  from 
within  only  very  feebly;  its  internal  enemy 
has  an  easy  time  of  It  because  he  exploits 
the  right  to  disagree  that  is  inherent  in  de- 
mocracy. His  aim  of  destroying  democracy 
Itself,  of  actively  seeking  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly of  power,  is  shrewdly  hidden  behind 
the  dtlzen's  legitimate  right  to  oppose  and 
criticize  the  system.  Paradoxically,  democra- 
cy offers  those  seeking  to  abolish  it  a 
unique  opportunity  to  work  against  It  legal- 
ly. 'They  can  even  receive  almost  open  sup- 
port from  the  external  enemy  without  its 
being  seen  as  a  truly  serious  violation  of  the 
social  contract.  The  frontier  is  vague,  the 
transition  easy  between  the  status  of  a  loyal 
opponent  wielding  a  privilege  built  into 
democratic  institutions,  and  that  of  an  ad- 
versary subverting  those  institutions.  To  to- 
talitarianism, an  opponent  Is  by  definition 
subversive;  democracy,  for  fear  of  betraying 
Its  prlndplea.  treats  subversives  as  mere  op- 
ponents. 

What  we  end  up  with  In  what  Is  conven- 
tionally called  Western  sodety  is  a  topay- 
turvy  situation  In  which  those  seeking  to  de- 
stroy democracy  appear  to  be  fighting  for 
legitimate  aims,  while  the  defenders  of  de- 
mocracy are  pictured  as  repressive  reaction- 
aries. Identification  of  democracy's  internal 
and  external  adversaries  with  the  forces  of 
progress,  legitimacy,  even  peace,  discredits 
and  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  people  who  are 
only  trying  to  preserve  their  institutions. 

Already  besieged  by  this  combination  of 
hostile  forces  and  negative  logic,  the  democ- 
racies are  also  harassed  by  guilt-producing 
accusations  and  intimidation  such  as  no 
other  political  system  has  ever  had  to  toler- 
ate. Like  the  "Industry  of  vice"  that  reform 
groups  used  to  talk  about,  there  is  now  an 
"industry  of  blame":  it  promotes  the  now 
universally  accepted  notion  that  everything 
bad  that  happens  in  the  Third  World  Is  the 
fault  of  forces  necessarily  and  exclusively 
located  in  the  "more  advanced"  or  "rich" 
countries,  meaning,  in  almost  every  case— 
and  for  good  reason— the  democracies. 

The  major  shareholders  in  this  Industry 
of  blame  are,  first,  the  despots  who  oppress 
the  peoples  of  that  unfortunate  Third 
World  with  Impunity.  Next  come  the  Com- 
munist countries,  exploiting  the  underdevel- 
opment abroad  that  they  cannot  remedy  at 
home  and  converting  the  poor  nations  into 
totalitarian  military  fortresses. 

Here  too.  in  what  are  termed  North-South 
relations,  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of 
democracy  are  converging;  their  maneuvers 
are  of  no  help  at  all  in  improving  the  lot  of 
the  poor  countries,  but  they  are  marvelous- 
ly  effective  in  undermining  the  democrades' 
confidence  in  their  own  legitimacy,  their 
own  right  to  exist.  The  "progressive"  sup- 
port some  Westerners  give  to  the  worst  of 
the  Third  World  regimes  Is  merely  a  geo- 
graphical relocation  of  what  for  sixty  years 
was  "progressive "  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  later.  Mao  Zedong's  China:  com- 
plicity by  a  part  of  the  Western  Left  against 
the  peoples  of  the  less-developed  countries 
and  with  the  tyrants  who  enslave,  brutalize, 
starve,  and  exterminate  them. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  combination  of 
forces— at  once  psychological  and  material, 
political  and  moral,  economic  and  ideologi- 


cal—intent on  the  extinction  of  democracy 
Is  more  powerful  than  those  bent  on  keep- 
ing it  alive.  Democracy  Is  not  given  credit 
for  Its  achievements  and  benefits,  but  it 
pays  an  infinitely  higher  price  for  lU  fail- 
ures. Its  Inadequacies,  and  its  mistakes  than 
its  adversaries  do. 

Indeed,  democratic  civilization  Is  the  first 
in  history  to  blame  itself  because  another 
power  Is  working  to  destroy  It.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  our  century  is  not  so  much 
Communism's  determination  to  erase  de- 
mocracy from  our  planet,  or  its  frequent 
success  in  pursuing  that  end,  as  it  is  the  hu- 
mility aith  which  democracy  not  only  con- 
sents to  Its  own  obliteration,  but  contrives 
to  legitimize  the  victory  of  its  deadliest 
enemy. 

It  is  natural  for  Communism  to  try  with 
all  its  might  to  eliminate  democracy,  since 
the  two  systems  are  Incompatible  and  C^om- 
munlsm's  survival  depends  on  the  annihila- 
tion of  democracy.  That  the  Communist  of- 
fensive is  more  successful,  more  skillful 
than  democracy's  resistance,  will  be  seen  by 
history  as  just  another  example  of  one 
power  outmaneuverlng  another.  But  it  is 
less  natural  and  more  novel  that  the  strick- 
en civilization  should  not  only  be  deeply 
convinced  that  It  deserves  to  be  defeated, 
but  that  It  should  regale  its  friends  and  foes 
with  reasons  why  defending  itself  would  be 
immoral  and,  in  any  event,  superfluous,  use- 
less, even  dangerous. 

Civilizations  losing  confidence  In  them- 
selves: an  old  story  in  history.  They  stop  be- 
lieving they  can  survive,  because  of  an  Inter- 
nal crisis  that  is  both  insoluble  and  intoler- 
able, or  under  threat  from  an  external 
enemy  so  strong  that  the  only  remaining 
choice  is  between  servitude  and  suicide.  I  do 
not  believe  democracy  is  in  either  predica- 
ment, but  It  acts  as  if  it  were  in  both.  It 
seems  almost  eager  to  believe  in  Its  own 
guilt  and  in  the  inevitable  result  of  that 
guilt.  Democracy's  predecessors  hid  such  be- 
liefs as  shameful  even  when  they  thought, 
or  knew,  they  were  doomed.  But  democracy 
is  zealous  in  devising  arguments  to  prove 
the  justice  of  its  adversary's  case  and  to 
lengthen  the  already  overwhelming  list  of 
its  own  inadequacies. 

Are  these  inadequades  real  or  Imaginary? 
Some  are  real,  of  course,  Just  as  there  Is  real 
cause  to  blame  specific  democracies  or  the 
democracies  in  general  for  some  of  the  in- 
justice and  misforiune  In  the  world.  But 
many  of  these  alleged  inadequacies  and 
much  of  the  democracies'  responsibility  for 
the  world's  ills  are  exaggerated  or  conjec- 
tural or  purely  imaginary.  And  besides,  are 
those  real  faults  serious  enough  to  provide 
moral  justification  for  totalitarianism  to  ex- 
terminate the  democracies?  And  why  are 
the  Imaginary  flaws  so  widely  credited  In 
the  democrades  themselves,  which  thus 
consent  to  their  own  calumniation? 

If  democracy  does  succumb.  It  will  not  be 
to  the  sort  of  internal  crisis,  an  essential 
lack  of  viability,  that  nearly  wrecked  it  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars.  Prom  1919  to 
1939,  the  democrades  seemed  to  be  eaten 
from  within  by  an  irresistible  malady  that 
raised  a  rash  of  right-wing  dictatorships. 
One  after  another,  they  capitulated  to  au- 
thoritarian or  totalitarian  governments 
bom  of  their  own  inability  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  Central  Europe,  almost  none  of 
the  parliamentary  regimes  established  after 
World  War  I  were  stUl  functioning  ten  years 
later.  In  Western  Europe,  first  Italy  went 
fascist,  then  Portugal,  Germany,  Spain.  Of 
the  great  European  powers,  only  Britain 
and  Prance  remained  faithful  to  democracy, 


and  in  Prance  democracy  was  so  feeble,  so 
incoherent,  and  so  beleaguered  that  there 
were  grave  fears  for  its  survival. 

The  situation  now,  as  the  century  nears 
its  end,  is  nothing  like  that.  Por  the  first 
time  since  1922.  when  Mi:ssolini  took  power 
in  Rome,  all  of  Westem  Eiirope  Is  democrat- 
ic. The  Greek  colonels'  seven-year  dictator- 
ship (1967-74)  ended  with  their  faU  and  a 
reinforcement  of  democracy  there.  In  Spain, 
the  Putsch  dreaded  since  1975  was  tried  and 
failed.  The  most  dangerous,  most  unrelent- 
ing attacks  against  democracy  have  come 
from  the  revolutionary  Left:  red  terrorism 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  West  Germany,  and  a 
minority  attempt  In  1975  to  saddle  Portugal 
with  a  (Communist  military  dictatorship. 

Despite  these  trials,  the  old  democrades 
have  held  firm  and  the  new  ones  have  sur- 
vived and  even  developed.  The  laborious 
effort  the  Left  periodically  makes  to  fright- 
en people  with  the  specter  of  a  neo-Nazi 
peril  in  Europe  always  collides  with  the 
brute  fact  that  none  of  the  fascist  move- 
ments in  Europe  today  has  reached  party 
status  or  has  managed  to  elect  a  member  of 
any  parliament.  As  for  the  stupidly  Inflated 
notion  of  an  "extra-parliamentary  Left" 
that  flourished  in  Italy  and  Germany 
around  1970,  it  expressed  nothing  more 
than  the  revolutionary  Left's  inability  to 
seduce  enough  voters  into  making  It  parlia- 
mentary. 

Yet  while  democratic  institutions  are  no 
longer  challenged  politically  from  within, 
the  sodeties,  civilization,  and  values  democ- 
racy has  created  are  being  increasingly 
questioned.  Self-criticism  Is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  vital  springs  of  democratic  civilization 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  superiority 
over  all  other  systems.  But  constant  self- 
condemnation,  often  with  little  or  no  foun- 
dation, is  a  source  of  weakness  and  Inferiori- 
ty in  dealing  with  an  imperial  power  that 
has  dispensed  with  such  scruples.  Believing 
one  Is  always  right,  even  when  the  facts  say 
otherwise,  is  as  blinding  and  weakening  to  a 
society  as  to  an  Individual.  But  assuming 
one  is  always  wrong,  whatever  the  truth 
may  be,  is  discouraging  and  paralyzing. 

Not  only  do  the  democracies  today  blame 
themselves  for  sins  they  have  not  commit- 
ted, they  have  formed  the  habit  of  judging 
themselves  by  Ideals  so  inaccessible  that  the 
defendants  are  automatically  giiOty.  CHearly 
a  civilization  that  feels  guilty  for  everything 
It  is  and  does  and  thinks  wUl  lack  the 
energy  and  conviction  to  defend  itself  when 
its  existence  is  threatened.  Drilling  the  idea 
into  a  civllizatton  that  it  deserves  defending 
only  if  It  can  Incarnate  abaolute  Justice  is 
tantamount  to  urging  that  It  let  Itself  die  or 
be  enslaved. 

The  same  problem  has  invariably  plagued 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  democrades  in  the 
struggle  against  Communist  imperialism. 
Prom  the  day  President  Truman  declared 
that  "it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  re- 
sisting attempted  subjugation  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outside  pressure,"  the  democ- 
racies were  locked  of  their  own  free  will  into 
an  almost  Insurmountable  bind.  Por  they 
laid  down  the  condition  that  to  have  the 
right  to  resist  absorption  into  the  Commu- 
nist empire,  a  country  must  be  irreproach- 
ably democratic.  In  so  doing,  the  West  con- 
demned Itself  to  failure  or  opprobrium.  It 
became  the  prisoner  of  an  Insoluble,  seU-im- 
poaed  dllenuna;  either  It  allowed  moet  of  the 
planet  to  sink  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, or,  too  often,  it  would  be  called  on  to 
protect  countries  that  did  not  have  demo- 
cratic govemmenta. 


The  trap  was  a  boon  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda, which  on  this  point  was  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  liberal  Left  in  the  democra- 
des. And  honesty  does  command  that  any 
democrat  with  consistent  Ideas  deplore  the 
hypocrisy  of  defending  human  rights  and 
individual  freedom  whUe  supporting  author- 
itarian governments.  The  best  of  these  may 
be  no  more  than  relics  or  revivals  of  archaic 
power  structures,  the  worst  are  violent, 
police-run  fascist  regimes,  or  pseudo-democ- 
racies where  elections  are  held  only  spas- 
modically; rarely,  if  ever,  are  they  genuinely 
faithful  to  the  ideal  of  the  rule  of  law  on 
which  the  West  claims  to  base  the  legitima- 
cy of  its  diplomacy  and  Its  defense. 

Prom  the  outset,  then,  the  game  has  been 
unfair.  Strategic  necessary  is  regarded  as 
Justification  enough  for  a  Soviet  presence  in 
another  country,  or  a  Soviet  alliance  with  or 
aid  to  that  country;  anyone  calling  for  fur- 
ther excuses  is  requested,  even  In  the  West 
Itself,  to  mind  his  own  business.  A  democra- 
cy, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  granted  the 
right  to  defend  the  vital  barricades  of  its 
own  security  unless  the  democratic  impera- 
tive is  obeyed.  If  it  is  not,  the  West's  duty  is 
evidently  to  cede  the  territory  in  question  to 
the  Communists  who  are  unhampered  by 
this  democratic  obligation. 

Thus,  defending  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  1990'8  and  70's  was 
tinged  with  Infamy  because  the  South  Vlt- 
namese  regime  was  hardly  one  of  exemplary 
purity.  But  the  Hanoi  regime  had  no  need 
to  furnish  guarantees  of  Its  purity  to  win 
the  right  to  defend  itself  or  to  attack  lU 
neighbors.  Progressive  and  even  centrist 
opinion  throughout  the  world  granted 
North  Vietnam  "popular"  legitimacy  on 
trust  which  its  history  after  1975  did  not 
support,  but  which  its  totalitarian  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  even  before  1976  never 
seemed  to  HiminUh 

Better  still:  if  Moscow's  worldwide  strate- 
gic interests  so  require,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
aUowed  to  aUy  itself  with  traditional-style 
fascist  regimes  that  dispense  with  even  a 
facade  of  progresslvlsm.  And  the  Soviets  can 
do  so  without  bringing  down  on  their  heads 
the  vehement  criticism  tliat  world  opinion 
levels  at  any  democratic  nation  attempting 
the  same  expedient.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
C^ba,  for  example,  loudly  took  Argentina's 
side  against  Britain  in  the  1983  Falkland  Is- 
lands war  simply  because  it  was  obviously  In 
the  Kremlin's  Interest  to  oppose  the  West- 
em  democrades:  suddenly,  no  one  In  the 
Communnlst  world  minded  the  evil  Interna- 
tional reputation  of  the  "odioiu  and  bloody 
fascist  dictatorship"  of  the  Junta  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  Soviet  Union,  then.  Is  licensed  by 
most  people  to  safeguard  its  economic  inter- 
ests and  capitalize  on  its  strategic  advan- 
tages by  realistic  links  with  any  government 
notorious  for  its  disregard  of  human  rights. 
But  we  hear  only  clamor  and  vituperation 
when  a  Westem  country  is  cornered  into 
collaboration  with  South  Africa  or  the 
Shah's  Iran  or  TuAey. 

This  double  standard  gives  the  Soviet 
emDire  an  automatic  advantage  oyer  the 
West:  it  not  only  can  defend  itself  and 
expand  without  having  to  bother  about  the 
rules  governing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  de- 
mocrades, but  its  satellites  and  clients  are 
also  exempted.  This  Is  really  a  two-pronged 
advantage:  although  it  need  not  respect 
human  rights  at  home,  the  Soviet  empire  is 
free  to  condemn  violations,  real  or  fictitious, 
anywhere  else,  to  exploit  them  and  set  its 
agents  to  exploiting  them.  It  can  even  pro- 
voke violations,  using  terrorism  to  elldt  re- 
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prntloo  in  the  Weatem  countiiea  or  thoae 
MMKdAted  with  tbem. 

The  Soviet  Uniosi,  then,  enjoys  the  prM- 
lege  of  betnc  enUUed  not  only  to  defend  lU 
empire,  but  to  enlArse  It  without  being 
Jixtied  on  the  buls  of  lu  mibject  states' 
standards  of  living,  social  Justice,  political 
freedoms,  or  respect  for  human  rights. 
When  subjugated  peoples  rise  against  Com- 
munism, the  West  usually  refrains  from 
helping  them,  thus  recognlxtng  the  leglUma^ 
cy  of  Communist  domination  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Communists,  on  the  other 
band,  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  no  govern- 
ment outside  their  empire,  least  of  all  in  the 
democratic  countries. 

Conversely,  the  democracies  suffer  the 
theoretical  handicap  tn  their  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union  of  being  responsible  on  all 
the  above-mentioned  grounds  both  for  their 
own  behavior  and  for  that  of  their  alllea. 
For  example,  when  military  governments 
took  over  in  Greece  tn  1967.  and  in  Turkey 
ten  years  later,  the  question  immediately 
arose  In  the  democracies  of  whether  these 
countries,  which  had  broken  faith  with  de- 
mocracy, deserved  to  remain  within  the 
Western  defense  system.  But  when  Poland 
declared  a  state  of  martial  law  to  aUow  Its 
army  to  shore  up  the  shaky  Communist- 
party  dicutorshlp.  Westerners  immediately 
argued  that  no  real  UberaUBUkm  is  possible 
in  a  country  like  Poland  because  it  is  a  vital 
strategic  aone  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet 
Turkey  is  just  ss  essential  to  the  West  as 
Poland  is  to  the  Soviets.  Driving  it  out  of 
NATO,  or  even  suspending  weapons  ship- 
ments to  the  Turkish  army  (which  was  done 
because  of  the  Oreco-Turklsh  conflict  over 
Cyprus  in  1974).  means  opening  a  fatal 
breach  in  the  Atlantic  alliance's  southern 
flank. 

Detractors  of  the  United  States  and  the 
"free  world"— the  expression  is  usually  em- 
ployed as  a  term  of  derision,  as  though 
there  were  not  really  a  free  world  and  a 
slave  world— have  always  wi*««tMiT>«H  that 
we  cannot  fight  in  the  name  of  democracy 
by  consorting  with  non-democratic  coun- 
tries. And.  of  course.  It  would  be  ideal  if  the 
democracies  could  stirvive  by  defending  only 
other  democracies.  In  most  cases,  however, 
this  moral  Ideal  runs  up  against  local  tradi- 
tions of  government  or  de-facto  situations 
the  West  cannot  easily  alter.  President 
Carter's  human-rights  policy,  under  which 
he  suspended  American  aid  to  the  dictator- 
ships In  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  pro- 
duced no  political  improvement  in  those 
countries,  but  the  Soviet  Union  leaped  into 
the  breach  to  increase  trade  with  them.  In 
Iran.  Carter  hastened  the  faU  of  what  was 
certainly  a  detestably  tyrannical  regime— 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  much  worse  one. 

It  takes  a  profound  Ignorance  of  history 
to  blame  American  imperialism  alone  for 
the  long  Latin  American  tradition  of  coups 
d'Mat,  military  dictatorships.  dvU  wars,  cor- 
ruption, revolution,  bloody  terror,  and  re- 
pression; all  this  goes  back  to  the  very 
founding  of  Independent  states  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  On  the  African  continent,  it 
Is  striking  that  one-man.  one-party  rule  has 
triumphed  almost  everywhere,  in  North 
Africa  and  Black  Africa,  In  the  former 
French  colonies  ss  in  the  former  Belgian 
and  Brltlah  colonies,  in  "progressive"  and 
"moderate"  regimes  alike.  ENen  such  leaders 
as  President-for-Iife  Kenneth  Kaunda  In 
Zambia  and  Zimbabwe's  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Mugabe,  after  opting  for  multiparty 
systems  when  their  countries  received  Inde- 
pendence, soon  changed  their  minds  on  the 
ground  that  one-party  systons  are  "more  tn 
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tune  with  the  African  character."  Some  of 
the  most  barbarous  examples  of  Internal 
genocide,  like  slaughter  in  Burundi,  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Western  "Imperial- 
ism": neither  have  some  of  Africa's  most 
monstrous  tyrants.  SKtch  as  Uganda's  Idi 
Amln.  And  for  the  people  of  Uganda,  the 
country's  "liberation"  from  Amln  by  troops 
from  "progressive"  Tanzania  inaugurated 
an  era  of  suffering  and  martyrdom  that  has 
been  every  bit  as  abominable  as  the  one 
that  preceded  it. 

In  any  case,  the  free  world's  moral  turpi- 
tude and  political  inconsistency  are  recog- 
nlMd.  iNtKUaimed.  and  condemned  whenever 
it  collaborates  with  largely  or  wholly  un- 
democratic governments  that  violate  human 
rights,  whether  it  merely  accepts  them  pas- 
sively or  assists  them  actively.  To  escape 
this  contradiction  and  avoid  condemnation 
before  the  tribuanal  of  free-world  opinion, 
the  West  must  therefore  deny  itself  the  sup- 
port, in  its  str\iggle  against  Soviet  expan- 
slonign,  of  any  coimtry  that  Is  undemocrat- 
ic azxl  diarepectful  of  human  rights.  This 
principle  means  that  the  right  of  the  de- 
mocracies to  defend  themselves  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  to  democracy.  Clearly,  this  can  only 
lead  to  the  disappearance  of  what  subsists 
of  democracy  in  today's  world. 

In  short,  without  always  going  ss  far  as  to 
approve,  we  nevertheless  consider  it  natural 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  defend  its  interest. 
Increase  its  power.  Install  its  henchmen 
through  a  craftily  spaced  series  of  coup 
d'Mat  and  purges.  No  one  ssks  these  imperi- 
alists to  make  the  people  they  capture 
happy;  no  one  thinks  the  Communists  can 
be  scolded  into  retreating.  Nor  does  anyone 
in  the  democratic  camp  recognize  his  own 
right— not  openly,  at  least— to  fight  Soviet 
imperialism  with  its  own  weapons.  Instead, 
the  free  world  again  risks  t>eing  accused  of 
Impure  complicity  with  a  reactionary 
"feudal"  regtoie  when  it  defends  Saudi 
Arabia,  say,  against  the  undermining  and 
subversion  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
agents,  including  the  Libyans,  have  t>een 
carrying  on  there  for  years.  'The  moral  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  allowed  to 
take  over  the  Arabian  peninsula  unless  all 
the  countries  there  mold  themselves  to 
Western  democratic  Ideals,  an  eventuality  I 
would  wish  for  but  scarcely  expert,  at  least 
in  the  immediate  future  which  is  all  that 
counts. 

Also  at  stake  in  the  immediate  or  very 
near  future  is  the  fate  of  southern  Africa, 
especially  that  of  the  Republic  of  South 
AMca,  which  has  earned  the  rightful  hostil- 
ity of  all  defenders  of  human  rights  for  its 
official  policy  of  racial  segregation.  That  it 
should  be  excluded  from  all  international 
sports  events  is  not  surprising— until  we  re- 
member that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  North  Korea,  and  Ruma- 
nia, which  have  as  many  or  more  human- 
rights  blots  on  their  records,  do  take  part  in 
these  events. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  double 
standard.  But  athletics  is  just  a  side  issue 
here.  What  really  matters  Is  whether  the 
West  should,  ss  the  most  enlightened  and 
respectable  voices  of  Western  public  opinion 
recommend,  refuse  any  political  and  strate- 
gic cooperation  with  South  Africa  untO 
apartheid  has  been  eliminated.  Considering 
that,  at  best,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
end  racial  segregation  in  South  Africa,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  already  strongly  en- 
trenched In  the  region,  and  that  the  slow 
process  of  reform  might  be  radically  acceler- 
ated by  an  uprising  of  South  Africa's  blacks. 
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the  West  might  gain  little  from  abandoning 
South  Africa  and  would  certainly  be  serious- 
ly weakened.  For,  as  we  know,  the  sea  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is  the  main 
channel  for  our  supplies  of  oU  from  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  Moreover,  South  Africa's  soils 
holds  most  of  the  world's  deposits  of  rare 
minerals  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  supply- 
ing most  of  the  metals  needed  by  the  indus- 
trialised countries. 

In  other  words,  if  South  Africa  were  to 
come  under  Soviet  influence,  Moscow  would 
control  not  only  its  own  vast  mineral  re- 
sources, but  also  those  of  South  Africa  and 
Namibia.  where  the  pro-Communist 
SWAPO  (Southwest  African  People's  Orga- 
nization) is  likely  to  take  power.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  then  have  a  stranglehold  on 
most  and.  in  some  cases,  all  the  minerals 
vital  to  our  Industries.  It  could  block  oil 
shipments  to  us— If  It  had  not  already  shut 
them  off  at  the  source  along  the  Persian 
Oulf.  That  kind  of  economic  power  would 
make  the  Soviet  Union  master  of  the  West 
without  recourse  to  war,  nuclear  or  conven- 
tional, in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union's  great  strength  lies  In 
its  freedom  to  invade  areas  where  history 
has  left  the  decaying  remnants  of  archaic 
regimes  that  are  important  to  the  West's  se- 
ctirity  or  are  sources  of  vital  materials. 
Never  mind  that  these  regimes  are  replaced, 
as  they  always  are,  by  bloodier,  more  repres- 
sive Communist  police  states  and  that  the 
change  leaves  the  area's  poor  more  starved 
than  they  were  before.  The  Soviets  still 
come  out  ahead.  For  local  and  world  opinion 
perceive  the  relative  advantages  of  the  old 
regime  and  the  horrors  of  Communist  pu- 
trefaction only  after  the  new  regime  is  tn 
power  and  irreversible. 

When  the  West  tries  to  protect  archaic  re- 
gimes or  thoae  of  "modernistic  authoritar- 
ians" like  the  Shah  of  Iran  from  disintegra- 
tion, or  attempts  to  restrain  their  abuses,  it 
cannot  help  seeming  to  defend  the  Right 
against  the  Left,  the  past  against  the 
future,  the  billionaires  against  the  poverty- 
stricken  masses.  The  fact  that  when  the 
Communist  Left  overturns  the  Right  it 
brings  with  It  rampant  famine,  the  camps, 
and  the  boat  people  never  works  as  a  pre- 
ventive. If  the  West  tries  to  pressure  an  ar- 
chaic regime  into  becoming  more  literal, 
either  it  is  accused  of  "Interference"  by  out- 
raged nationalists,  or  Its  well-meaning  pros- 
elytizing shoves  the  country  into  unforesee- 
able chaos,  ss  exemplified  by  the  Islamic 
revolution  tn  Iran.  And  while  the  Ayatol- 
lah's  bloody  terror  may  now  t>e  partly  anti- 
Communist  for  essentially  religious  reasons, 
the  Kremlin  knows  very  well  that  tn  the 
long  nm.  when  the  brink  of  anarchy  is 
reached,  Iran  may  topple  into  the  Soviet 
camp,  but  is  unlikely  ever  to  tip  back  Into 
the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  Union's  advantage  over  the 
free  world  is  that  neither  world  opinion  nor, 
of  course,  its  own  munled  public  expects  it 
to  preach  to  its  allies  before  sssociating 
with  them,  or  to  hold  on  to  its  satellites  by 
any  method  but  sheer  force;  it  Is  not  even 
required  to  provide  enough  food  for  the  peo- 
ples it  absorbs  into  its  imperial  system. 

But  "international  opinion"— the  phrase 
describes  part  of  the  free  world's  public 
opinion  plus  Soviet  propaganda— will  not 
accept  violation  of  the  rules  of  democracy 
by  the  West's  friends.  Even  when  such 
countries  ss  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Malay- 
sia, and  Singapore  develop  thriving  econo- 
mies that  most  other  nations  in  the  Third 
World  envy  and  that  would  bring  cries  of 
admiration  from  the  Western  Left  if  they 
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blossomed  under  Soviet  banners,  they  are 
not  appreciated.  For  they  have  curtailed 
their  citlzens's  freedom.  The  socialist  re- 
gimes, of  course,  have  obliterated  freedom 
without  even  achieving  comparable  prosper- 
ity. 

This  inequality  of  duties  that  so  favors 
the  Communists  over  the  free  world,  howev- 
er, prevents  no  one  from  turning  around 
and  equating  the  two  sides  when  argument 
requires  it.  The  technique  for  doing  this 
seems  fair  but  is  tn  fact  disciminatory:  it 
simply  consists  of  lumping  the  democracies 
and  the  Soviets  together  tn  inequity. 

This  teciinlque  represents  a  change  of  tac- 
tics. Almost  throughout  the  20th  century, 
the  politically  cross-eyed  Left  in  the  democ- 
racies has  unsheathed  Its  ftiry  only  against 
the  crimes  of  the  capitalist  world.  Around 
1970,  the  amnesia  that  periodically  rejected 
unsavory  disclosures  about  the  Communist 
world  began  to  show  cracks.  Tell-tale  scars 
remained  after  each  new  cleansing  absolu- 
tion. Soon  the  mass  of  facts  grew  too  dense 
to  deny  out  of  hand.  At  this  point  a  new 
hoax  was  devised. 

It  consisted  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
Ccmununist  crimes  and  failures  provided 
these  could  instantly  be  matched  by  equiva- 
lents In  the  capitalist  world.  Communism 
was  now  absolved  not  because  It  never  sins, 
but  because  the  democracies  sin  as  grievous- 
ly. In  this  new  dialectical  game,  everyone  is 
free,  without  necessarily  being  dishonest,  to 
retail  the  misdeeds  and  failings  of  totalitar- 
ian Communism,  but  on  condition  that  we 
hasten  to  present  their  capitalist  twins.  Any 
deviation  from  the  rule  is  immediately  vili- 
fied as  "selective  Indignation"  and  earns  the 
severe  censure  of  impariial  players. 

For  example,  a  doctrinally  pure  French 
Socialist.  Louts  Mermaz,  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  since  1981,  replied  to  a 
reporter's  question  about  the  gulags:  "I  am 
as  horrified  as  you  are  by  the  gulags,  which 
are  a  perversion  of  Communism.  But  I  ask . 
that  you  also  condemn  that  monstrosity  of 
the  capitalist  system:  hunger  throughout 
the  world  that  kills  50  million  people  each 
year,  30  million  of  them  children.  "  The 
retort,  remarkable  for  its  speed,  is  less  so  for 
its  objectivity.  For  the  parallel  is  only  ap- 
parent: the  gulags  are  a  "perversion"  of 
Communism,  but  famine,  according  to  the 
Socialist  leaders,  is  a  product  of  the  basic 
nature  of  capitalism.  And  while  the  magic  of 
parallelism  makes  the  Communist  sin 
almost  venial,  that  of  capitalism  remains 
mortal.  Indeed,  absolution  is  usually  a  one- 
way grant— to  forgive  the  horrors  of  Com- 
munism. It  seems  unlikely  that,  if  ques- 
tioned on  famine  in  the  world,  Mermaz 
would  have  replied  with  a  diatribe  against 
the  gulags;  he  would  have  protested  violent- 
ly against  the  shoclLing  malnutrition  of 
some  of  our  fellow  humans,  and  he  would 
have  been  right.  That  the  gulags  exist  does 
not  make  Third  World  poverty  less  morally 
intolerable.  But  by  what  sorcery  is  the  re- 
verse true? 

Besides,  the  magician  was  using  phony 
statistics.  As  demographers  luiow,  some  50 
mUlion  people  die  in  the  world  every  year. 
They  can't  all  die  of  starvation  and  three- 
fifths  of  them  can't  be  children.  The  fight 
against  infant  mortality  In  the  poor  coun- 
tries has  reduced  its  Incidence,  which  is  why 
their  populations  are  Increasing.  Nutrition- 
ists estimate  the  number  of  deaths  annually 
due  to  malnutrition  at  10  percent  of  the 
total  and  this  Includes  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, which  slightly  weakens  the  indictment 
of  capitsdism.  Death  from  starvation  tn  the 
Communist  world  may  be  better  hidden,  but 


the  victims  are  just  as  dead  as  any  others. 
Mao's  successors  have  confirmed  what  de- 
mographers had  already  determined  from 
their  study  of  Chinese  population  patterns: 
that  teiu  of  millions  of  Chinese  died  of  star- 
vation in  1940-70. 

A  final  objection  to  the  Mermaz  compari- 
son: the  gulags  came  into  being  by  deliber- 
ate political  decisions  of  Communist  govern- 
ments, whereas  historically,  capitalism  has 
in  fact  rid  Europe  of  the  periodic  famines 
that  plagued  it  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  as  they  now  do  the  less-developed 
countries.  Capitalism  has  even  begim  to  re- 
lieve starvation  tn  some  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries, India  and  Brazil  for  example,  which 
now  export  foodstuffs.  Much,  enormously 
much,  remains  to  be  done  everywhere 
before  all  mankind  can  enjoy  the  high  nu- 
tritional standard  that  not  even  the  capital- 
ist West  reached  until  the  19th  century.  But 
this  problem  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue:  the  deliberate 
creation  by  an  organized  political  regime  of 
a  repressive  concentration-camp  ssrstem  that 
doubles  as  a  system  of  government. 

I  am  not  going  here  into  why  industrial 
capitalism,  the  first  and  only  system  of  pro- 
duction that  has  wrested  people  from 
penury  and  that  could  perform  the  same 
service  for  those  stiU  experiencing  penury, 
is  the  most  decried.  Nor  will  I  waste  time  ar- 
guing at  length  that  since  the  18th  c«ntury, 
the  nations  where  industrial  capitalism  has 
developed  also  happen  to  be  those  where 
modem  democracy  took  root.  This  does  not 
mean  that  these  countries  have  kept  con- 
sistent faith  with  democracy,  or  that  democ- 
racy Is  found  wherever  capitalism  goes.  But 
it  does  mean  that  two  centuries  of  history 
are  witness  to  a  general  concomitance  be- 
tween capitalism  and  democracy.  I  will  only 
note  that  this  monumental  file  of  evidence 
has  t>een  filched  and  that  the  democracies 
themselves  have  adopted  the  Communists' 
image  of  the  world  and  their  perspective  on 
history. 

The  falsest  and  most  pernicious  character- 
istic of  this  image  and  this  perspective  lies 
probably  in  the  antithesis  between  socialism 
and  capitalism,  between  totalitarianism  sind 
democracy.  This  functions  tn  most  minds  as 
an  interpretive  grid,  even  for  those  opposed 
to  socialism.  Its  imposition  is  not  the  least 
of  disinformation 's  victories,  for  this  disin- 
formation no  longer  bears  on  events,  but  on 
ideas:  it  is  philosophical  disinformation,  a 
sort  of  ideological  mole  that  has  burrowed 
into  the  understanding  most  of  us  have  of 
these  forces. 

Adopting  this  grid  means  accepting  the 
principle  that  any  regime  that  is  less  than 
perfectly  democratic  may  be  likened  to  to- 
talitarianism and  so  loses  its  right  to  defend 
itself  against  Communism.  Since  the  world 
is  full  of  goverimients  that  are  neither  to- 
talitarian nor  democratic,  their  futures  are 
sealed.  For  one  thing,  because  none  of  the 
democracies,  even  those  recognized  as  such, 
is  perfect,  and  since  there  are  oppressive 
features  to  any  society,  which  regime  can 
claim  a  genuine  right  to  defend  Itself 
against  Communism?  None.  And,  following 
the  same  line  of  reasoning,  if  all  that  need 
be  done  to  legitimize  Communism  is  to  show 
that  capitalism  has  its  faults,  its  vices  and 
crises,  then  let  world  power  be  turned  over 
to  the  Communists  at  once,  on  the  principle 
that  the  l>est  way  to  correct  a  limp  is  to  cut 
off  both  legs. 

The  real  antithesis  is  not  that  of  totalitar- 
ianism to  democracy  or  Communism  to  cap- 
italism, but  of  totalitarian  Communism  to 
all  the  rest.  Communism  is  a  necrosis  of  eco- 


nomics, totalitarianism  a  necrosis  of  politics, 
of  the  body  civic  and  of  culture.  As  a  dead 
society,  totalitarianism  can  be  contrasted 
with  countless  social  forms  now  and  in  the 
past  that  cannot  be  called  democratic  as  the 
term  is  understood  tn  a  few  societies  today, 
but  which  were  not  and  are  not  dead,  either. 
Medieval  Europe.  Ming  China.  African.  Pol- 
ynesian, and  American  societies  before  their 
contact  with  Europeans,  the  France  of  Louis 
XV  and  Napoleon  m,  EUsabethan  England, 
the  Spain  of  Philip  IV,  India  under  the 
Oupta  dynasty  and  the  Oermany  of  Kant's 
day  were  neither  democratic  nor  totalitar- 
ian, but  they  were  all  living  societies  that, 
each  in  its  own  way,  created  valuable  dvUi- 
zations. 

The  existence  of  Injustice,  peraecution. 
oppreHion  in  a  group  Is  one  thing;  for  a 
group  to  be  a  negation  of  human  nature  In 
every  a«ect  of  its  structure  and  ideology  Is 
something  else  again.  This  is  the  group  to 
which  totalitarianism  belooga.  True,  today 
we  beUeve  that  to  fuUlll  themselves,  aU  sod- 
eties  should  aspire  to  democracy,  progress 
toward  it,  and  finally  achieve  it  I  certainly 
do.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of  social  organi- 
zations down  through  history,  while  not 
comparable  to  modem  democraciea,  were 
not  negations  of  humanity  and  did  contrib- 
ute elements  of  dvHization  to  our  present 
patchwork  culture. 

Unlike  capltalian.  Communism  is  not  an 
economic  system,  it  is  a  political  system  that 
must  necessarily  asphyxiate  an  economy. 
We  should  therefore  refuse  to  lump  Com- 
munism tn  with  other  authoritarian  systems 
or  them  with  it.  Totalitarianism  endangers 
not  democracy  alone,  but  life  itself.  Commu- 
nism is  not  simply  one  despotic  political 
ssvtem  among  many,  or  one  Ineffldent  and 
unjust  economic  S3r8tem  among  others.  In 
normal  life,  despotism  and  Ineffidency  are 
among  the  rare  qualities  that  can  be  cor- 
rected, as  is  shown  by  all  of  history— except 
the  history  of  Communism.  To  survive. 
Communism  seeks  to  destroy  not  just  exist- 
ing democracy,  but  every  possibility  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Any  sodety  of  any  type  in  the  world  today 
can  accede  to  democracy,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception: Communist  sodety,  which  cannot 
go  democratic  without  destroying  Itself.  Un- 
derstandably, then,  totalitarian  strategists 
try  to  reverse  or  block  this  tendency  in  the 
StiU  malleable  world  around  them.  What  is 
less  easy  to  understand  is  that  they  can  re-' 
emit  some  of  their  assiduous  disdples  from 
among  democracy's  guides  and  thinkers. 

But  recruit  them  they  do.  Broad  sectors  of 
public  opinion  and  of  the  West's  political 
and  cultural  elite  see  the  democrades  as 
more  reactionary,  more  '<«'««g*''g  to  the 
Third  World,  more  aggressive  militarily,  es- 
pedaUy  as  regards  nuclear  warfare,  than 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  Western- 
ers who  favor  an  effective  nudear  deterrent 
and  a  verifiable  balance  of  forces  are  still 
viewed  as  "conservatives,,"  "right-wingers," 
"warmongers,"  or,  at  best,  as  "cold  war- 
riors." Those  "liberals"  advocating  imilater- 
al  disarmament  or,  at  any  rate,  prior  and  in-_ 
creasingly  juicier  concessions  to  the  Soviet' 
Union  without  redprocal  guarantees  are 
considered  generous  souls  who  love  peace. 

In  practice,  what  these  "liberals"  are 
really  promoting  is  an  imbalance  that  would 
enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  force  its  econom- 
ic and  political  will  on  a  growing  numl>er  of 
countries  without  going  to  war,  thus  enlarg- 
ing an  already  spadous  orbit.  For  history 
teaches  us  that  never,  anywhere,  have  con- 
cessions coaxed  the  Soviet  Union  into 
making   concessions.    From   this   imhappy 
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truth,  for  which  thf y  are  In  no  w*y  respon- 
sible, the  democrmdes  do  not  conclude  that 
they  must  chaose  their  diplomatic  ap- 
ivoach.  but  that  they  must  concede  stUl 
more. 

Indeed,  anyone  with  his  ear  to  the  politi- 
cal cround  might  think  the  only  danger  to 
the  West  is  Western  arms  and  Western  di- 
plomacy. For  example,  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  2.  1983  announced  that  "An  Ad- 
verse Impact  Amonc  Allies  Is  Feared  After 
Reacan  Remark  on  Soviet  Superiority. " 
That  la.  the  real  danger  to  America's  Euro- 
pean allies  is  not  seen  as  possible  Soviet 
military  superiority  but  tn  America's  plan  to 
counter  it  by  reinforcing  West  European  de- 
fenses. Any  President  of  the  United  States 
visiting  Western  Europe  has  been  treated  to 
demonstrmtions  so  hostile  that  an  unsus- 
pecting spectator  would  think  he  were  the 
worst  enemy  Exirope  ever  had. 

True,  the  people  often  show  better  Judg- 
ment then  the  elites  and  the  activists.  In 
1982.  a  survey  revealed  that  all  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe  except  the  Spanish 
thought  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  military 
potential  was  more  Imixvtant  In  explaining 
International  tension  than  the  growth  of 
America's  mlUtair  potential.  (This  had  its 
clownish  side,  however  by  a  margin  of  45 
percent  to  21  percent,  the  French  people  be- 
lieved that  American  Interest  rates  and  the 
dollar's  role  tn  International  finance  were 
much  more  serious  causes  of  tension  than 
the  USSR's  bulging  arsenal.) 

Despite  an  Improved  and.  by  1981.  clearer 
perception  of  Soviet  power,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  realism  of  that  perception, 
most  Europeans,  and  not  Just  militant  paci- 
fists, said  that  If  their  countries  were  invad- 
ed, they  would  rather  submit  than  resist. 
Asked  in  another  poll.  "If  the  Soviet  army 
entered  French  territory,  do  you  think  the 
President  of  France  should  immediately 
open  peace  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union?," 
83  percent  of  the  French  answered  "yes,"  7 
percent  favored  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons; 
and  31  percent  thought  France  should  fight, 
but  without  using  its  nuclear  mlssllfw 

Now,  one  may  very  well  prefer  servitude 
to  death.  But  we  can  also  avoid  putting  our- 
selves tn  a  situation  In  which  that  grim 
choice  Is  all  that  is  open  to  us.  Yet  the  will 
to  avoid  such  a  situation  Is  precisely  what 
the  West  seems  to  lack.  The  relentless 
Soviet  "peace  offensive,"  therefore,  has 
every  chance  of  succeeding,  that  Is,  of  per- 
suading the  West  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  accept  permanent  military  Inferiority  by 
portraying  this  as  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  war. 

Any  normal  person  naturally  hates  the 
idea  of  war,  and,  of  course,  this  feeling 
Interferes  with  proper  public  information 
about  stratecy.  u  though  the  Information 
itself  were  dangerous.  But  a  Soviet  "peace" 
is  synonymous  with  subjugation,  for  which 
the  West  Is  already  being  psychologically 
conditioned,  and  Its  continued  pursuit  will 
lead  by  Imperceptible  stages  to  a  state  of 
undeclared  but  total  satelllzatlon.  Even  eco- 
nomic weapons,  not  to  mention  military  de- 
terrence, have  been  forbidden  to  the  West. 
or  rather,  the  West  has  forbidden  itself  to 
use  them.  This  refusal  to  apply  stem  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
must  have  vastly  reassured  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin.  And  If  the  West  can  not  longer 
resort  to  a  credible  strategic  deterrent  or  to 
economic  weapons,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Union  from  continuing  to  tram- 
ple the  sovereignty  of  other  countries,  other 
continents,  the  whole  world? 

The  practical  conclusion  Communist  lead- 
era  draw  from  Western  military  and  eco- 


nomic passivity  Is  that  they  can  go  right  on 
doing  what  they  have  been  doing.  Jean- 
Francois  Denlau.  a  former  cabinet  minister 
under  Olacard  d'Estaing.  quoted  a  high 
Soviet  official  as  having  told  him: 

"We  took  Angola  and  did  not  protest.  We 
even  saw  that  you  could  have  t>eaten  us  In 
Angola— the  government  was  on  our  side, 
but  it  was  within  an  ace  of  giving  up— and 
that  you  did  nothing  to  win;  on  the  con- 
trary. And  when,  to  save  ourselves,  we  sent 
in  30.000  Cuban  soldiers.  Ambassador 
Andrew  Young,  a  member  of  the  American 
cabinet,  said  it  was  a  positive  step  and  an 
element  of  stability.  All  right,  we  noted  the 
fact  and  Included  it  In  our  analyses.  Then 
we  took  Mosambique.  Forget  it.  you  don't 
even  know  where  it  is.  Then  we  took  Ethio- 
pia, a  key  move.  There  again  we  noted  that 
you  could  have  replied  via  Somalia  or  Eri- 
trea or  both.  No  reply.  We  noted  that  and 
put  It  into  our  analyses.  Then  we  took  Aden 
and  set  up  a  powerful  Soviet  base  there. 
Aden!  On  the  Arabian  peninsulaJ  In  the 
heart  of  your  supply  center!  No  response,  so 
we  noted:  we  can  take  Aden." 

Throughout  the  course  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  democratic 
worlds,  the  question  of  which  will  destroy 
the  other  has  always  been  obscured  in  the 
democratic  camp  by  advertltlous  side  issues. 
Communism's  leaders  have  never  concealed 
their  belief  that  this  Is  the  only  question 
that  counts  and  that  they  are  determined  to 
answer  It  with  a  total  Communist  victory. 
No  temporary  compromise,  they  feel,  can 
alter  the  final  Judgment  of  history. 

If  people  In  the  West  find  if  hard  to  bear 
this  vision  of  merciless  struggle  between  the 
two  forms  of  society,  if  they  sometimes 
drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  it  Is  partly  be- 
cause the  socialist  cause  was  forged  within 
the  democracies  themselves  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  their  offspring  that  then 
because  an  Independent  component  of  polit- 
ical life.  We  have  trouble  understanding 
that  this  offspring's  heir  presumptive.  30th- 
century  Communism,  has  assumed  the  his- 
torical mission  of  destroying  the  democracy 
from  which  it  Issued.  We  persist  in  viewing 
it  as  Just  another  political  persuasion  that 
may  have  degenerated,  but  which  can  mend 
its  ways,  calm  down,  participate  someday  in 
a  global  concert.  To  think  otherwise,  we 
feel,  sins  against  tolerance.  Unfortunately, 
the  democracies  are  not  making  the  rules  in 
this  game.  The  Communists  In  no  way  share 
their  concern  for  tolerance  and  the  coexist- 
ence of  systems. 

Communism  considers  itself  permanently 
at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  if  it 
must  occasionally  agree  to  an  armistice. 
This  Is  nothing  to  be  indignant  about.  We 
must  simply  recognize  it;  unless  we  do,  we 
obviously  cannot  begin  taking  suitable  polit- 
ical countermeasures.  The  Communists'  war 
Is  fought  in  many  ways.  If  necessary,  this 
includes  military  action,  but  to  commu- 
nism's leaders,  all  forms  of  action  are  part 
of  this  war.  beginning  with  negotiation,  at 
least  their  very  particular  notion  of  negotia- 
tion. 

In  their  minds,  the  aim  of  negotiation  has 
never  been  to  reach  a  lasting  agreement,  but 
to  weaken  their  adversary  and  prepare  him 
to  make  further  concessions  while  fostering 
his  Illusion  that  the  new  concessions  will  be 
the  last,  the  ones  that  will  bring  him  sUblll- 
ty,  security,  tranquility. 

The  Soviets'  'peace"  propaganda,  which 
to  them  means  convincing  others  not  to 
defend  themselves,  always  overlies  a  threat 
of  war,  of  Implicit  intimidation  that  exploits 
our  very  Justifiable  fear  of  an  atomic  caU- 


clysm.  This  belligerent  demand  for  peace 
merely  summons  the  democracies  to  buy 
their  security  with  slavery;  It  Is  an  elaborate 
way  to  say  "surrender  or  be  wiped  out."  It 
has  been  called  "attack  through  pacifism." 

Because  in  its  social  system,  as  in  its  for- 
eign policy.  Communism  Is  meeting  increas- 
ing disapproval.  Communist  leaders  do  not 
rely  much  any  more  on  honey  to  catch  their 
future  victims  (except,  perhaps,  in  some 
badly  Informed  Third  World  countries). 
Having  given  up  trying  to  seduce  the 
unwary  by  pretending  to  represent  leftist 
ideals,  they  are  stripping  off  their  mask  and 
using  pure  force.  Unlike  the  Western  leader- 
ship, which  is  tormented  by  remorse  and  a 
sense  of  guilt,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  per- 
fectly clear  consciences,  which  allows  them 
to  use  brute  force  with  utter  serenity  both 
to  preserve  their  power  at  home  and  to 
extend  It  abroad. 

Many  in  the  West  take  comfort  from  the 
internal  weaknesses  of  Communism — espe- 
cially its  economic  inefficiency.  But  I  for 
one  am  more  frightened  than  comforted  by 
these  weaknesses.  A  system  that  has  grown 
so  strong  despite  so  many  fallings,  that  in- 
creasingly dominates  the  world  even  when 
no  one  wants  anything  to  do  with  It,  at  least 
not  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tries It  seeks  to  penetrate,  and  that,  where  It 
Is  In  power,  everyone  except  the  nomenkla- 
tura longs  to  be  rid  of— this  system  must 
nevertheless  embody  a  principle  of  action 
and  a  monopolization  of  power  more  effec- 
tive than  any  mankind  has  ever  known 
before.  Communism  and  the  Soviet  empire 
are  unprecedented  in  history.  None  of  the 
classic  concepts  that  make  the  past  Intelligi- 
ble explains  Communist  imperialism.  The 
Soviet  empire  does  not  follow  the  bell- 
shaped  expansionist  curve  of  previous  em- 
pires. Yet  the  democracies  persist  in  believ- 
ing that  It  will  decline  of  Itself  and  inevita- 
bly grow  more  moderate. 

The  truth  is.  however,  that  the  longer 
Soviet  Communism  lasts,  the  more  expan- 
sionist it  becomes  and  the  more  difficiUt  it 
is  to  control.  Other  Communist  states,  nota- 
bly Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea,  have 
shown  similar  propensities  for  conquest.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  Communism  is 
showing  signs  of  rot  and  suffers  reverses.  It 
will  turn  to  the  path  of  peace.  Except  when 
they  were  disintegrating,  few  other  empires 
had  to  deal  with  as  many  national  and  pop- 
ular rebellions  as  the  Soviet  empire  has  had 
since  1953.  But  it  has  witlistood  and  quelled 
them  without  going  to  pieces.  And  these  dif- 
ficulties have  in  no  way  slowed  its  expan- 
sionist thrust. 

Frequently,  part  or  all  of  a  Soviet  ruler's 
reign  is  scarred  by  serious  setbacks.  This 
happened  under  Stalin  from  1925  to  1935.  It 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Khrushchev, 
who  for  a  while  seemed  to  be  digging  the 
empire's  grave,  and  in  the  years  immediate- 
ly following  his  fall:  the  break  with  China, 
the  loss  of  Albania.  North  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese neutrality  In  the  Moscow-Peking 
quarrel.  Insurrections  In  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania's  new  stand- 
offishness,  cracks  tn  the  monolithic  Com- 
munist International.  Yet  never  did  the 
empire  expand  so  much  or  so  boost  Its  mili- 
tary power  as  In  the  years  that  followed  this 
criticjj  period. 

The  closer  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry, the  more  Communist  Imperialism  t>e- 
comes  the  chief  problem  of  our  time.  No 
other  threat  to  world  freedom  has  endured 
as  long.  Other  totalitarian  systems  were  de- 
feated or  simply  crumbled  with  age.  In 
many  other  unhappy  countries  that  have 


been  or  still  are  ruled  by  dictators,  democra- 
cy and  dictatorship— or,  at  least,  adulterated 
forms  of  dictatorships  (and  democracy >-^>^ 
have  swept  in  and  out  like  tides.  Only  Ce**- 
munist  totalitarianism  Is  both  durable  and 
Immutable. 

To  the  question  of  what  should  the  non- 
Commimist  countries  do,  I  am  tempted  to 
answer  by  turning  to  Demosthenes.  "Some 
people,"  he  said,  "think  they  can  stump  the 
man  who  mounts  the  tribune  by  f  sklng  him 
what's  to  be  done.  To  those  I  will  give  what 
I  believe  Is  the  fairest  and  trueiit  answer 
don't  do  what  you  are  doing  now." 

This  is  not  as  summary  an  answer  as  it 
seems,  even  to  today's  problems.  What, 
indeed,  can  we  do?  To  go  on  as  we  have  been 
doing  would  guarantee  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  totalitarianism,  for,  as  experience 
has  shown,  It  will  not  be  stopped  by  its  own 
weaknesses  and  Internal  failures. 

A  second  option  is  based  on  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  change  Its  ways  volun- 
tarily If  we  acknowledge  its  place  in  the  sun 
and  show  clearly  through  concessions  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  attacking  it.  An- 
chored to  peaceful  coexistence  and  detente, 
this  option  has  too  adequately  proved  its 
harmfulness  to  warrant  further  discussion. 
But  since  we  have  yet  to  scrap  it,  I  can  only 
warn  people  not  to  count  on  it  to  save  us.  It 
will  keep  us  out  of  war  by  ushering  us  into 
subordination  or  slavery. 

A  third  choice  proposed,  reviving— hor- 
rors!—the  ""cold  war."'  which  we  are  so  re- 
peatedly admonished  not  to  do,  really  does 
not  exist,  since  there  has  never  been  a  cold 
war.  What  is  called  the  cold  war  has  simply 
been  a  toned-down  version  of  detente  that 
has  certainly  not  attained  its  theoretical 
goal  of  "containment."  The  democracies 
selfishly  thought  to  use  detente  to  guaran- 
tee their  own  security  by  signing  treaties  fi- 
nally and  officially  confirming  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  peoples  already  under  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  In  this  they  have  failed. 
All  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  Is  abandon- 
ing these  enslaved  peoples  to  their  masters. 
As  he  was  being  exchanged  for  a  Chilean 
Communist,  the  Soviet  dissident  Vladimir 
Bukovsky  found  a  cruel  symbol  of  this  com- 
plicity: "The  Cheklst  [secret  policeman] 
who  took  off  my  handcuffs,  remarked  for 
my  edification,  'These  handcuffs,  incidental- 
ly—they're American.'  And  he  showed  me 
the  stamp.  As  though  I  had  waited  this  long 
to  learn  that  since  the  Soviets  took  power, 
or  Just  about,  the  West  has  been  supplying 
us  with  handcuffs,  literally  and  figurative- 
ly." 

Yet  this  complicity  has  not  brought  us  the 
security  we  expected  from  it.  Never  were 
the  democracies  more  vulnerable,  more  baf- 
fled, more  exposed  to  the  blows  of  Commu- 
nist imperialisra  than  they  were  when  the 
so-called  detente  period  ended.  The  years 
since  1981  have  been  especially  tragic,  with 
confusion  sown  in  the  democratic  camp  by 
the  Polish  and  Afghan  affairs,  by  the  de- 
mocracies' gradual  but  Irresistible  accept- 
ance of  Soviet  military  superiority  despite 
the  more  and  more  threatening.  Impudently 
biting,  and  brutal  way  the  Kremlin  talks  to 
them. 

Some  responsible  thinkers  are  pessimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  the  West  has  become 
so  docile  that  It  can  no  longer  call  a  halt 
without  risking  war.  I  have  reached  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  intent  on  maintaining  their  nu- 
clear superiority  over  Western  E^irope  as  a 
way  to  Increase  their  pressiire  on  us  without 
being  dragged  into  a  general  war  while 
gradually    disengaging    the    United   States 


from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Thus  the 
Western  nuclear  deterrent  remains  the  prin- 
cipal guarantor  of  peace  It  has  proved  to  be 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  The  nomenk- 
latura doesn't  want  to  die  either. 

Once  this  first  point  Is  well  understood, 
and  acted  upon,  the  second  article  of  a 
worthy  foreign  policy  would  be  to  reply  to 
any  Soviet  encroachment  with  Immediate 
reprisals,  mainly  economic,  and  to  make  no 
further  concessions  without  manifest,  equiv- 
alent, and  palpable  counterconcessions.  The 
free  world's  revised  foreign  policy  must  and 
can  have  a  precise  objective:  to  make  the 
Soviets  understand  once  and  for  all  the  ir- 
revocable prior  condition  for  resumption  of 
negotiations  and  the  granting  of  concessions 
of  any  kind  is  a  definitive  halt  to  (Commu- 
nist imperialism  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Activating  this  new  policy,  which  really 
would  be  no  more  than  a  return  to  normal 
diplomacy,  presupposes  an  almost  total 
Western  Intellectual  reconversion,  sound 
understanding— at  last— of  what  Commu- 
nism is  and  how  It  works,  and  a  hitherto  un- 
precedented harmonization  and  coordina- 
tion of  policy  among  all  the  democracies. 
This  amounts  to  saying  that  while  such  a 
new  diplomatic  departure  appears  objective- 
ly possible.  It  seems  to  me  highly  unlikely 
because  of  the  intellectual  frivolity,  indeci- 
siveness,  and  discord  of  the  men  called  on  to 
apply  it.  And  that  is  why  I  fear  that  democ- 
racy may  not  survive  the  closing  years  of 
the  20th  century.* 


SECURITIES  SAFETY  AND 
SOUNDNESS  ACT  OP  1985 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Tuesday,  April  23,  1985,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  temporar- 
ily put  an  end  to  hostile  takeovers 
that  involve  nonlnvestment  quality 
bonds  and  restricts  the  practices  of 
federally  insured  financial  institutions 
from  investing  In  these  so-called  Junk 
bonds.  Senator  Chiles  is  also  a  spon- 
sor of  the  biU  and  a  number  of  our  <»1- 
leagues  have  signed  up  as  cosponsors, 
including  Senators  Abdnor,  BnTOAMAif, 

DiZOn,         ElAGLETON,         EVANS,         FORO, 

Kerry,  Mxtrkowski,  Nickles,  Simon, 
and  Wilson. 

Yesterday  I  came  across  a  timely  ar- 
ticle that  lends  support  to  my  caa- 
cems  regarding  junk  bonds.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  described  Mr.  T.  Boone 
Pickens'  plans  to  slash  the  capital 
spending  and  exploration  budgets  of 
the  Un(x»l  Corp.  if  his  hostile  takeov- 
er attempt  is  successful.  This  is  exact- 
ly why  I  am  worried.  Let  us  not  hastly 
proceed  to  sacrifice  valuable  resources 
to  service  unnecessary  debt— a  project- 
ed $9.1  billion  in  the  Unocal  case.  If 
exorbitant  debt  is  taken  on  now  we 
may  have  difficulties  exploring  new  re- 
serves In  the  future.  We  should  take 
heed  from  Phillips  Petroleimi,  which 
attributed  a  46-per(;ent  decline  in  their 
posted  first  quarter  earnings  to  the 
cost  of  escaping  two  hostile  takeover 
bids. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  merely  sug- 
gest caution  in  our  approach  to  this 
issue.  I  hope  we  wUl  pay  attention  to 
the  changes  happening  in  one  of  our 
vital   industries   and   allow   time   for 


careftil  evaluation  of  what  is  going  on 
before  we  are  placed  In  a  precarious 
position  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
our  economy  and  energy  resources. 

I  ask  that  the  Wail  Street  Journal 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  30, 

19851 

MxsA  Plah  To  Contsol  U»ocal  Sought 

Cuts  di  Busozr.  Data  Sat 

Federal  court  records  in  Los  Angeles  dis- 
close that  T.  Boone  Pickens  Jr.'s  Mesa  Part- 
ners n,  upon  taking  control  of  Unocal 
Corp.,  envisioned  slashing  the  oil  company's 
capital  spending  and  exploration  budgets  to 
service  an  indicated  $9.1  billion  in  debt  that 
would  result  from  the  takeover. 

The  plans  may  not  represent  Mr.  Picken's 
current  thinking,  since  they  preceded  vigor- 
ous anti-takeover  measures  by  Unocal.  The 
company,  tn  a  "poison  pill'"  defense,  has  said 
It  will  add  at  least  $3.6  billion  in  debt  to  Ita 
books  through  a  large  purchase  of  its 
shares. 

But  a  confidential  financing  document  cir- 
culated April  8  by  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert 
Inc.,  Mesa's  Investment  banker,  indicates 
that  the  group  led  by  Mr.  Pickens,  Mesa  Pe- 
troleum 0>..  chairman,  intended  to  take  out 
an  $889  billion  bank  loans  to  reduce  margin 
borrowings  on  which  tt  has  bought  Los  An- 
geles-based Unocal  "s  stock.  Mesa  also  in- 
tended to  subordinate  the  $4.7  billion  of 
debt  It  would  offer  for  the  second  half  of 
the  company  about  $4.4  billion  in  existing 
Mess  and  Uncx^  debt. 

The  Drexel  dociunent,  while  still  sealed  by 
the  court,  Is  descnibed  in  a  memorandimi 
written  by  U.S..  Distlct  Court  Judge  A.  Wal- 
lace Tashima.  In  the  memorandum.  Judge 
"Tashima  says  the  document.  Intended  only 
for  Mesa's  lenders,  described  a  "materially 
different  scenario"  from  a  public  offering 
document  circulated  by  Mesa  on  the  same 
day  In  connection  with  its  $M-a-Bhare  offer 
for  Unocal. 

It  wasnt  clear  how  deeply  the  Pickens 
group  intended  to  slash  Unocal's  spendhig. 
But  an  earlier,  internal  Mesa  memo  also 
filed  with  the  court  indicated  that  Unocal's 
total  capital  outlays  might  be  slashed  to  as 
low  as  $230  million  in  1992  from  $1.94  bO- 
Uon  in  1984. 

David  Batchelder,  chief  spokesman  for 
the  Mesa  group,  said  the  projections  were 
based  on  "the  minimum  budget  required  to 
maintain  Unocal's  current  assets."  The  pro- 
jections didn't  necessarily  reflect  the 
group's  actual  plans,  he  said,  adding  that 
the  docimient  says  "actual  capital  expendi- 
tures would  exceed"  the  forecast  amoimts.* 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  several  weeks  have  been  a  time  of 
remembrance  of  and  reflection  on 
some  of  the  tragic  occurrences  of  the 
past,  as  we  commemorate  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  end  to  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  death 
ramps,  and  also  the  massacre  of  over  a 
million  Armenians  by  the  Ottoman 
regime  in  1915,  which  was  dlsciissed  on 
this  floor  last  week.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
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recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  paying  tribute  to  the  Armenian 
victims,  and  I  uk  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thz  Sohhows  or  AaimnA 

AmerieaDs  with  their  acant  wnae  of  histo- 
ry must  be  mystlfled  by  the  resurvence  of 
Armenians'  snser  shout  mn  atrocity  that  oc- 
curred 70  years  aco.  Impermissibly,  that 
anser  has  recently  been  invoked  by  terror- 
ists to  Justify  the  murder  of  Turkish  diplo- 
mats. But  fittingly,  it  also  moved  Armenians 
ttae  world  over  to  memorial  observances  last 
week.  They  plead  that  Turkey  at  least  ac- 
knowledge the  msmsrri's  of  their  ancestors 
and  that  the  Stote  Department  remove  the 
word  "alleced"  from  its  references  to  the 
1915  slauchter. 

Turkey's  indignant  rejoinder  has  been 
tbat  acknowledglnc  any  official  guilt  for 
such  remote  events  would  only  reward  ter- 
rorism. But  that  la  not  a  cogent  reason. 

What  did  happen  in  191S?  Annenians 
assert  that  two  million  of  their  forebears 
were  killed  or  drtven  into  exile  by  the  Otto- 
man regime  In  an  attempt  to  liquidate  a 
long-persecuted  Christian  minority.  They 
dte  firsttaand  accounts  by  American  and 
Oerman  diplomats,  contemporary  press  re- 
ports, the  reclme's  own  records  and  tbe  tes- 
timony of  survivors. 

Tbey  are  disputed  by  Turks  on  every 
point.  Turks  maintain  that  an  advancing 
Russian  Army  was  Inciting  rebellion  among 
Armenians,  requiring  their  resettlement. 
T^irklsh  diplomats  single  out  as  objective 
the  scholarly  history  of  Sanford  and  1^1 
Kural  Shaw,  who  give  this  appraisal: 

"Armenians  claim  that  as  many  as  2  mil- 
lion were  mannsfTnl  but  no  counts  of  tbe 
dead  were  ever  taken,  and  the  actual  total 
can  only  be  inferred.  These  claims  are  based 
on  tbe  supposition  that  the  prewar  Armeni- 
an population  of  the  Empire  was  2.5  million. 
AcoonUng  to  the  Ottoman  census  of  1914. 
however,  it  was  at  most  1.3  million.  Half  of 
tbese  people  lived  in  the  areas  affected  by 
tbe  deportation,  but  ...  It  appears  that 
about  400,000  people  were  actually  trans- 
ported in  1915-10.  In  addlUon.  some  700,000 
Armenians  fled  to  the  Caucasiu,  western 
Europe  and  the  Onlted  SUtes.  As  100.000 
remained  In  Turkey  after  the  war,  one  can 
conclude  that  about  300,000  died  If  one  ac- 
cepts tbe  Ottoman  censtis  reports,  or  1.3 
mfiHnn  If  the  Armenian  figures  are  uti- 
llMd." 

So  scholars  trusted  by  Turks  put  the  mini- 
mum toll  at  300,000.  Why  then  should  the 
State  Department  call  the  massacres  "al- 
leged'7  The  official  exciise  that  the  num- 
bers are  In  dispute  Is  obviously  not  the 
reason.  Turkey  Is  so  Important  ally.  Indeed. 
Defense  Secretary,  Weinberger  has  even 
pleaded  with  Coiigress  not  to  strain  rela- 
tions by  designating  April  24  as  a  day  of  re- 
menbrance  for  Armenian  victims.  Armenia's 
sorrows  deserve  better  than  that.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY-EMIGRATION 
OF  TAMARA  LIVSHITS 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  through  the  1985  Call  of 
Confidence  for  Soviet  Jewry.  In  an  im- 
portant legal  decision,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  l»th  Judicial  District  of 
Lake  County,  IL.  granted  custody  of  a 
child  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  his  father 
who  hag  been  residing  in  ihe  United 


States  for  the  last  6  years.  The  official 
documents  were  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  on  April  29.  This 
action  coincides  with  an  attempt  to 
persuade  Soviet  authorities  to  release 
both  Tamara  Tretyakova  Llvshits  and 
her  son.  Mark.  Tamara  is  now  on  the 
47th  day  of  a  hunger  strike  which  has 
left  her  weakened  and  in  precarious 
health.  When  Simon  Levin,  the  hus- 
band of  Tamara.  and  the  father  of 
Mark,  was  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  1978.  he  was  promised 
that  his  pregnant  wife  would  soon  be 
able  to  follow.  However.  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  repeatedly  refused  to 
grant  Mrs.  Llvshits  the  promised  exit 
visa. 

Levin,  who  lives  in  the  Greater  Chi- 
cago area  has  never  seen  his  son.  I 
know  that  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Senator  Dixon,  has  written  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  asking  him  to  urge 
his  Government  to  act  expeditiously 
to  the  court  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  health  sind  welfare  of  Tamara  and 
Mark,  and  that  we  Join  with  people  of 
will  the  world  over,  in  urging  the  Sovi- 
ets to  permit  their  emigration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  article  follows: 

A  RnssiAif  s  Hniioia  to  Lbavs— Woman 

Pasts  ni  Eitokt  to  Jom  HnssAiis 

(By  Celestine  Boblen) 

Moscow.  April  2«.-It  U  the  40th  day  of 
her  hunger  strike  and  Tamara  Tretyakova 
can  barely  walk.  When  she  talks,  the  effort 
brings  tears  to  her  eyes  and  her  voice  trails 
off  Into  silent  dlspair. 

Tretyakova,  38.  has  lost  35  iMunds  since 
she  began  her  fast  March  18  to  protest  the 
refusal  of  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  her  to 
go  with  her  ft-year-old  son  to  Join  her  hus- 
band In  the  United  States.  Her  husband. 
Simon  Levin,  emigrated  from  here  in  1978 
and  is  now  an  American  citisen.  living  In 
Deerfield.  m. 

For  six  years,  Tretyakova  has  applied, 
been  refused  and  waited,  watching  her  son 
Mark  grow  up  without  a  father.  Now  be 
clambers  up  on  the  sofa  next  to  her  and 
whispers  something  In  her  ear.  She  listens 
wanly  and  gently  shoos  him  away. 

"I  don't  live  here:  I  don't  live  there:  I  am 
not  living."  she  says  brushing  her  short 
brown  hair  from  her  red-rlmmed  eyes.  "Six 
years  Is  enough,  they  could  have  been  the 
best  years  of  my  life^" 

In  opting  for  a  hunger  strike.  Tretsrakova 
resorted  to  the  rarest  most  dramatic  and 
drastic  of  all  actions  available  to  Soviet  dti- 
sens  who  are  refused  permission  to  leave  for 
the  West.  Whether  her  desperate  act  will 
work  is  questionable.  Last  November,  sever- 
al Soviet  dtlsens.  Joined  by  supporting 
hunger  strikers  In  the  ITnited  States,  fssted 
for  permission  to  leave  their  country.  None 
was  granted  an  exit  visa 

Her  friends  and  family  worry  for  her 
health.  She  weighs  97  pounda  Her  muscles 
are  depleted,  aggravating  the  Ump  from  the 
polio  she  had  as  a  child. 

She  cannot  bear  noises  and  has  trouble 
swallowing.  When  she  began  ber  fast,  she 


took  rosehip  water  for  Its  vitamin  content, 
but  her  stomach  could  not  handle  it.  Now 
she  has  to  force  herself  even  to  drink  water. 

On  Tuesday,  she  held  a  press  confereiKe 
with  another  hunger  striker.  Yuri  Balovlen- 
kov.  now  on  the  33rd  day  of  a  fast  also  pro- 
testing six  years  of  refunis  from  the  Soviet 
authorities  for  permission  to  Join  his  wife 
and  daughters  in  Baltimore. 

A  third  man,  Alexander  Pereldik.  who 
began  a  hunger  strike  with  Tretyakova 
March  18  In  his  quest  for  permission  to  Join 
his  wife  and  son  in  Peru,  was  too  weak  to 
Join  the  group. 

So  far  the  little  group's  protests  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  But  they  are  deter- 
mined. 

"There  is  no  other  way  out."  said  Tretya- 
kova 

Balovlenkov.  36.  who  has  gone  on  two 
other  hunger  strikes  during  his  six-year  cru- 
sade, has  vowed  this  time  to  take  It  as  far  as 
be  can. 

"I  will  go  on  fighting  until  I  can  spend 
Just  one  day  with  his  family."  he  said.  "I 
can't  live  this  way.  My  family  can't  live  this 
way." 

Every  year,  hundreds  of  Soviet  citlsens 
marry  foreigners,  and  In  most  cases,  with 
the  proper  papers  and  approvals,  they  are 
allowed  to  leave. 

But  among  those  who  have  married  Amer- 
icans, there  is  a  backlog  of  about  20  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been  re- 
fused permission  to  go. 

Both  Tretyakova  and  Balovlenkov  were 
told  at  one  point  that  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  for  security  reasons — she  be- 
cause of  her  training  In  aviation  technology, 
he  because  he  once  worked  In  a  radio  insti- 
tute. 

Since  then,  as  their  pursuit  of  an  exit  visa 
has  wound  through  the  labyrinth  of  Soviet 
bureaucracy,  those  reasons  have  receded  in 
time.  Twice  Balovlenko  was  promised  a  visa. 
but  he  never  received  It.  Tretyakova's 
father-in-law  was  told  In  February  her  case 
would  require  a  "special  decision." 

Confusion  about  where  responsibility 
rests  In  such  cases  was  apparent  from  the 
answers  Balovlenko  received  to  appeals  sent 
to  95  Soviet  organizations,  offices,  ministries 
and  newspapers  In  January,  the  month  he 
had  been  promised  more  than  two  yeais  ago 
that  he  would  receive  a  visa 

Of  the  95  appeals,  five  were  sent  back,  12 
were  forwarded  to  the  Interior  Ministry, 
which  oversees  the  Soviet  visa  office,  three 
to  the  prosecutor's  office,  one  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  and  one  to  the  KQB,  or  securi- 
ty forces.  The  rest  were  unanswered. 

Interestingly  enough.  It  was  Socialist  Law, 
the  Journal  of  the  prosecutor's  office  tbat 
sent  the  letter  on  to  the  KOB. 

Both  Tretyakova  and  Balovlenko  say  the 
hunger  strike  was  a  last  resori,  an  attempt 
to  draw  attention  to  their  case  In  spite  of 
advice  from  friends  who  fear  that  the  atten- 
tion will  only  back  tbe  Soviet  authorities 
Into  a  comer. 

Last  week.  Tretyakova  said  she  got  a  call 
from  the  v1^  office  and  was  told  to  come  In 
to  their  office  last  Friday.  On  Thursday,  a 
man  came  to  her  apartment.  She  would  not 
let  him  in.  but  through  the  half-opened 
door,  he  told  ber  that  there  was  no  point  In 
going  to  the  visa  office  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinued her  hunger  strike  and  continued 
talking  to  foreign  correspondents. 

According  to  Tretyakova  he  also  said  tbat 
if  she  continued  to  make  noise,  she  would  be 
expelled  from  Moscow,  apparently  to  a 
smaller  dty. 


A  week  before,  on  her  way  to  a  protest  in 
front  of  the  main  visa  office  In  Moscow, 
Tretyakova  and  her  son  were  picked  up  in  a 
car  and  driven  around  Moscow,  while  ser- 
veral  men  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  her 
hunger  strike.  She  said  she  told  them  she 
would  stop  when  she  got  a  decision. 

Since  then,  Mark,  a  restless  child  who 
watches  television  and  plays  with  electronic 
toys  sent  by  his  father,  has  been  afraid  to 
go  outside.  His  mother  wiU  not  allow  him  to; 
she  worries  about  what  might  happen  to 
him. 

Last  winter,  before  she  began  her  strike, 
Tretyakova  liad  decided  that  if  worse  came 
to  worst,  her  husband  should  take  custody 
of  the  boy  because,  she  said,  "this  is  no  life 
for  him  here." 

She  prepared  the  papers,  and  her  husband 
went  through  American  courts  to  establish 
custody.  They  were  told  that  for  their  son 
to  go  to  the  United  States,  her  husband  had 
to  come  here  to  get  him. 

On  Tuesday,  her  father-in-law  went  to  the 
visa  office  and  was  told  that  her  husband 
had  been  denied  a  visa  to  come  to  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

So  they  spend  the  day  in  her  two-room 
apartment,  which  she  used  to  share  with 
her  sister,  brother-in-law  and  two  children 
until  her  sister  moved  her  family  to  their 
mother's  home.  The  curtains  are  drawn,  fil- 
tering out  the  spring  sunshine. 

Her  family  helps  with  the  shopping  and 
cooking  for  her  son;  she  Bi>ends  most  of  tbe 
day  lying  down. 

When  the  tears  start,  she  puts  her  hand 
to  her  mouth,  as  if  to  hold  the  emotion. 

"I  am  Just  an  ordinary  woman,"  she  said, 
"and  my  problem  Is  so  small.  I  Just  want  to 
be  with  my  husband  and  for  my  son  to  be 
with  his  father."* 


ON  CONTROLLING  CRISES  THAT 
COULD  LEAD  TO  WAR 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  tragic  killing  of  UJ3.  Army  MaJ. 
Arthur  Nicholson  by  a  Russian  soldier 
in  East  Germany  and  the  subsequent 
Soviet  agreement  and  turn-about  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  this 
brutal  act  bears  witness,  in  part,  to  the 
deep,  fundamental  differences  in  our 
respective  value  systems.  As  I  see  it, 
the  major's  slaying  is  but  an  extension 
of  the  Soviet  military  behavior  so  dev- 
astatingly  demonstrated  in  the  down- 
ing of  the  Korean  KAL  airliner. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  this  re- 
curring Soviet  military  mindset  in 
crisis  situations  that  worries  me  the 
most.  Concern  about  the  Soviet  pro- 
pensity to  shoot  first  and  ask  ques- 
tions later  is  heightened  dramatically 
when  one  thinks  of  the  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities of  a  nuclear  confrontation 
caused  either  by  an  accident  or  yet  an- 
other misunderstanding  from  the 
Kremlin. 

It  may  be  too  ambitious  to  think  we 
can  change  Soviet  behavior,  but  we 
must  continue  to  seek  creative  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
modify  their  deadly  xenophobic  ap- 
proach to  crisis  management. 

I  recently  read  a  very  important  arti- 
cle on  crisis  management  written  by 
William  Ury,  a  Harvard  professor,  en- 
titled,   'Beyond  the  Hotline."  It  ap- 


peared In  the  Washington  Poet  maga- 
zine, February  24,  1985.  I  understand 
parts  of  this  article  appear  in  the  au- 
thor's new  book  of  the  same  title.  I  ask 
that  the  Post  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recorc  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  highly  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  concerns  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Ury  vividly  underscores  the  vital 
importance  of  a  rational  approach  to 
crisis  management  between  the  super- 
powers. Noting  that  we  have  been  at 
the  brink  of  nuclear  war  five  times 
since  1948,  the  author  outlines  various 
measures  we  need  to  take  to  prevent 
accident-  and  error-proned  confronta- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  Describing  the 
so-called  hotline  as  a  crude  device  for 
sophisticated  communications,  Mr. 
Ury  believes  present  day  technology 
and  crisis  response  times  require  addi- 
tional safeguards. 

The  article  extols  the  value  of  estab- 
lishing joint.  United  States-Soviet 
Crisis  Control  Centers  to  manage  and 
prevent  a  runaway  crisis.  In  fact,  es- 
tablishing these  centers  has  been  sup- 
ported in  the  past  by  Senators  Nuhh, 
Jackson,  and  Wariter.  I,  too,  support 
such  a  proposal,  and  I  think  we  need 
to  push  this  concept  along  with  other 
useful  confidence-building  measuires  to 
improve  United  States-Soviet  control 
in  a  crisis. 

The  article  follows: 

Bktond  thx  HoTum 
(By  William  Ury) 

In  the  days  of  King  Arthur.  Modred,  the 
king's  son.  rebelled  and  raised  an  army  to 
overthrow  his  father.  Two  great  hosts  of 
knights  met  on  the  field  of  Camlan,  but  at 
the  last  moment  father  and  son  decided  not 
to  fight.  They  called  a  truce  and  sent 
spokesmen  foward  to  seek  an  agreement. 
Meanwhile,  each  army,  suspecting  a  trick, 
stood  poised. 

Negotiations  were  proceeding  smoothly 
until  a  snake,  slithering  in  the  grass,  sud- 
denly bit  one  of  the  knlghte.  The  knight 
cried  out  and  drew  his  sword  to  kill  it.  Tbe 
assembled  armies  mistook  this  as  a  signal 
for  battle  and  sprang  to  the  attack.  By  day's 
end,  all  but  two  of  the  100,000  warriors  lay 
dead.  King  Arthur  and  his  son  fought  and 
killed  each  other,  and  with  them  perished 
Camelot. 

Today  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  face  a  similar  danger.  E^h  side  has 
marshaled  enormous  military  forces  poised 
to  strike.  Fearing  total  mutual  destruction, 
the  two  sides  have  been  talking,  but  suspi- 
ciously and  sometimes  very  little.  Yet  a  re- 
gional conflict,  a  terrorist  act  or  an  accident 
could  ignite  a  deadly  confrontation. 

For  decades,  government  officials,  mili- 
tary strategists  and  the  public  have  focused 
on  the  danger  of  deliberate  nuclear  attacka 
"Today, "  as  the  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
(D-Wash.)  said  in  a  speech  two  years  ago,  "it 
is  more  and  more  being  recof^iized  that  a 
nuclear  war  could  break  out  even  though 
neither  side  wanted  it  It  could  break  out 
not  by  deliberate  intent,  but  by  acddent  or 
mlsimderstandlng. " 

The  arms  talks,  which  will  resume  in  two 
weeiu  In  Oeneva  focus  on  reducing  nuclear 
weapons.  Reductions  are  vital,  but  tbey 
cannot  stop  human  error.  "Even  the  most 


optimistic  arms  negotiator  agrees  that  for 
decades  ahead  we  will  be  living  In  a  world 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons, 
a  few  hundred  of  which  could  destroy  us." 
t»y»  Robert  S.  McNamara,  secretary  of  de- 
fense under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son and  former  president  of  the  World 
Bank.  Arms  reduction  alone  won't  keep  us 
secure.  "Therefore,"  McNamara  says.  "Im- 
proving crisis  management  is  an  absolutely 
essential  step  toward  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war." 

The  most  uneasy  days  in  the  nuclear  age 
gave  birth  to  the  first  crisis  control  meas- 
ure—the so-called  hotline.  The  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  October  1962  brought  home  the  - 
lesson  that  in  times  of  great  hostility  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  talk  to  each  other. 
During  the  crisis  the  two  superix>wers  had 
to  rely  on  an  American  Broadcasting  Co.  re- 
porter and  an  open  radio  broadcast  to  relay 
extraordinarily  sensitive  messages.  So  on 
Jime  20.  1963.  Washington  and  Moscow 
agreed  to  Install  the  hotline,  a  teletype 
whose  Washington  terminal  Is  in  the  Penta- 
gon with  an  extension  in  the  White  House. 

Every  even  hour  on  the  hour  an  American 
officer  sends  a  test  message,  usually  light 
poetry  or  prose,  to  his  Soviet  counterpart  In 
Moscow.  Every  odd  hour  on  the  hour,  he  re- 
ceives a  message  back.  The  hotline  has  been 
used  in  crises  such  as  the  Middle  East  war 
of  1967  and  the  Lebanese  conflict  of  1982. 
Last  July.  American  and  Soviet  negotiators 
agreed  to  add  to  the  hotline  the  capability 
to  transmit  dociunents. 

But  the  hotline  is  a  crude  device  for  so- 
phisticated communications.  The  time  avail- 
able for  leaders  to  respond  to  a  crisis  Is 
shrinking  as  the  flight  times  of  misEiles 
grow  shorter,  their  accuracy  increases  and 
each  side  considers  targeting  missiles  to  kill 
the  other's  leaders. 

There  are  too  many  ways  an  unexpected 
nuclear  crisis  could  erupt:  the  superpowers 
could  become  embroiled  in  their  allies'  wars, 
a  missile  might  be  fired  by  accident  or  fly  an 
errant  path,  a  terrorist  group  might  deto- 
nate a  bomb  mistaken  for  an  attack  by  a  su- 
perpower. 

The  growing  sensitivity  of  both  Soviet  and 
American  warning  systems  creates  a  danger 
In  times  of  crisis  that  a  precautionary  alert 
by  one  side  will  set  off  a  similar  aleri  by  the 
other,  which  will  in  turn  provoke  tbe  first 
side  to  Increase  Its  state  of  alert,  and  so  on 
toward  war. 

Washington  and  Moscow  have  Instituted 
safeguards  against  mistaken  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  In  time  of  acute  crisis  many 
safeguards  may  be  removed  to  make  weap- 
ons more  readily  usable. 

The  most  worrisome  danger  of  accidental 
war  is  the  possibility  that  several  unexpect- 
ed events  could  occur  simultaneously  at  a 
moment  of  severe  U.S. -Soviet  tension.  Each 
event  could  interact  to  produce  effects  none 
could  by  Itself.  In  his  1983  book.  Tbe  Com- 
mand and  Control  of  Nuclear  Forces.  Yale 
professor  F>aul  Bracken  describes  such  an 
instance.  In  1956,  Just  as  the  Hungarians 
were  revolting,  the  British  and  French  tried 
to  retake  the  Suez  Canal  from  Egypt,  and 
the  Soviets  threatened  to  destroy  London 
and  Paris  with  nuclear  missiles. 

"The  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  military 
command  In  Europe  received  a  flash  mes- 
sage that  unidentified  Jet  aircraft  were 
fljrlng  over  Turkey  and  that  the  Turkish  Air 
Force  had  gone  on  alert  in  response," 
Bracken  wrote.  "There  were  additional  re- 
ports of  100  Soviet  M1015S  over  Syria  nad 
further  reports   that   a   British   Canberra 
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bomber  had  been  thot  down,  alao  over 
Syria.  (In  the  mid- 19508  only  the  Soviet 
IflOs  had  the  abUity  to  shoot  down  the 
hlgh-nylnc  Canberraa.)  Finally.  ther«  were 
reports  that  a  Ruaaian  Heet  was  moving 
through  the  DardaneUea  .  .  .  The  White 
House  reaction  to  these  events  Is  not  fully 
known,  but  reportedly  Oen.  Andrew  Oood- 
paater  was  afraid  that  the  events  might 
trisger  off  all  the  NATO  operations  plan.' 
At  this  time,  the  NATO  operations  plan 
called  for  all-out  nuclear  strikes  on  the 
Soviet  Onion. 

"As  It  turned  out.  the  Jeta"  over  Turkey 
were  actually  a  flock  of  swans  picked  up  on 
radar  and  Incorrectly  Indentified  and  the 
100  Soviet  MlGs  over  Syria  were  really  a 
much  smaller  routine  escort  returning  the 
preiidnt  of  Syria  from  a  sUte  visit  to 
MamNr.  The  Brltiah  Canberra  bomber  was 
downed  by  a  mechanical  difficulty,  and  the 
Soviet  fleet  was  engaging  In  a  long/ached- 
uled  exercise." 

If  this  coincidence  had  been  suggested  as 
a  "scenario."  It  might  have  been  dlamlaaed 
as  too  Improbable. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  asked  a 
group  of  scholars  at  Harvard.  Including  Dr. 
Richard  Smoke  and  myself,  to  study  the 
problem  of  improving  U.S. -Soviet  control  in 
such  crises.  We  began  by  examining  past 
tense  moments  and  we  asked  policymakers 
In  Washington  and  Moscow  these  questions: 
"If  you  were  a  leader  on  the  verge  of  a  seri- 
ous crisis  with  the  other  superpower,  what 
might  you  wish  you  had  discussed  before- 
hand with  your  counterparts  on  the  other 
side?  What  Joint  Institutional  arrangements 
might  you  wish  you  had  in  place?" 

Our  study  had  its  real  beginnings  In  1981. 
when  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (E>-Ga.)  asked  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  If  the  United  States 
could  recognize  a  "disguised  third-country 
attack."  a  nuclear  strike  by  a  third  nation 
that  deceptively  appeared  to  have  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  answer  from 
SAC  was  not  encouraging;  It  recommended 
major  Improvements  in  detecting  such  a 
ruse. 

Then  Nunn.  Jackson  and  Sen.  John 
Warner  (R-Va.)  proposed  establishing  a 
crisis  control  center.  The  Idea  drew  support 
from  such  well-known  defense  specialists  as 
Bobby  Inman,  Brent  Scowcroft  and  James 
Schleslnger. 

Recent  events  have  pushed  the  concept 
closer  to  reality: 

In  March  1984.  Secretary  Konstantln 
Chemenko  called  on  nuclear  powers  "not  to 
aUow  situations  fraught  with  danger  of  nu- 
clear conflict."  adding,  "If  such  a  danger 
exists,  [they  should]  hold  urgent  consulta- 
tions to  prevent  a  nuclear  conflagration." 

In  June,  the  Senate  urged  the  president  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  to  establish  crisis 
control  centers  in  Washington  and  Moscow. 

In  July,  agreements  were  reached  to  im- 
prove the  hotline. 

In  September.  President  Reagan,  speaking 
to  the  United  Nations,  proposed  regular 
Cabinet-level  meetings  as  well  as  "periodic 
consultations  at  policy  level  about  regional 
problems  ...  to  help  avoid  miscalculations 
[and]  reduce  the  potential  risk  of  U.S.- 
Sovlet  confrontation." 

In  November,  the  Aspen  Institute  Interna- 
tional Group,  which  Included  former  Euro- 
pean heads  of  state,  called  for  creating  a 
network  of  crisis  control  centers. 

The  most  tangible  way  to  go  beyond  the 
hotline  la  to  establish  two  centers,  one  in 
Washington  and  one  in  Moscow,  each  Joint- 
ly staffed  by  American  and  Soviet  crisis  con- 


trol spedallsta.  The  centers  would  be  elec- 
tronically linked  by  telephone,  computer, 
facsimile  transmitters  and  teleconferencing. 
A  dozen  military  and  diplomatic  officers 
from  each  side  would  work  together  at  each 
center,  a  skilled  staff  ready  on  an  Instant's 
notice  to  engage  In  Intenaive  problem-sol v 
Ing. 

Imagine  the  centers'  poaalble  use  In  a 
future  Middle  Eaat  crisis.  War.  let  us  say. 
breaka  out  between  Israel  and  Syria.  As  In 
October  1973,  the  war  escalates  and  Soviet 
forces  prepare  to  enter  the  fray.  The  next 
day  Washington  calla  a  worldwide  nuclear 
alert.  That  night  a  nuclear  exploalon  devas- 
tates downtown  San  Frandaco. 

The  president  and  his  advisers  face  ex- 
traordinary uncertainty.  Was  It  the  Soviets? 
The  act  of  a  terrorist  group?  A  U.S.  weapons 
accident? 

The  hotline  prints  out  a  meaaage  from 
Moacow.  The  general  secretary  disavows  any 
responsibility  and  offers  hla  sympathies.  He 
says  he  has  directed  the  Soviet  staff  at  the 
crisis  control  centers  to  cooperate  in  provid- 
ing proof  It  was  not  a  Soviet  attack. 

Many  in  Washington  are  suspicious. 
Soviet  submarines  are  known  to  be  in  waters 
cloae  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Pentagon  in- 
sists on  a  higher  alert.  The  centers  swing 
Into  action.  A  teleconference  begins  among 
staff  officers  in  Moscow  and  Washington. 
The  American  officers  in  Washington  and 
the  Soviet  officers  In  Moscow  have  many 
lines  of  conununlcatlon  Into  their  respective 
military  services  and  Intelligence  agencies, 
through  which  questions  and  Information 
now  pour.  The  meeting  goes  on  for  hours. 

Is  the  San  Francisco  scenario  likely?  Not 
at  aU.  Is  it  possible?  Yes. 

Even  more  useful  than  such  crisis  man- 
agement Is  crisis  prevention.  At  crisis  con- 
trol centers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  act  Jointly  to  prevent 
nuclear  proliferation,  nuclear  terrorism  or  a 
nuclear  attack  from  a  third  nation.  A  prece- 
dent exists.  In  August  1977.  the  Soviets 
tipped  off  the  U.S.  government  that  South 
Africa  was  planning  to  test  a  nuclear  device. 
A  strong  but  quiet  American  protest  fol- 
lowed, and  no  teat  took  place. 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this. 
Crisis  centers  could  be  misused  for  Intelli- 
gence gathering  or  deception.  Tliere  Is  no 
clear  protection  for  misinformation  but 
there  are  precedents  to  guide  the  wary.  For 
example,  the  American  delegation  to  the 
U.S.-Sovlet  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, the  monitoring  body  for  SALT  I,  Inde- 
pendently checks  Soviet  Information  for  ac- 
curacy and  uses  Information  filters  to  pro- 
tect against  Intelligence  leaks.  And  in  any 
case,  the  rlak  of  deception  la  not  significant- 
ly greater  in  a  staffed  center  than  It  is  In 
any  communication  medium.  Including  the 
hotline.  Pace-to-face  communication  may 
offer  the  opportunity  to  more  effectively 
challenge  statements. 

Clearly  the  arrangement  should  not 
depend  on  goodwill,  but  as  Nunn  said:  "Tou 
dont  have  to  trust  the  Russians  to  do  this; 
you  only  need  to  make  an  assumption  that 
they  are  not  madmen,  and  they  will  act  In 
their  own  Interests." 

There  is  more  that  can  be  done  beyond 
crisis  control  centers.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could,  for  example,  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  on  Incidents  Involving  air- 
craft. 

When  a  Soviet  fighter  shot  down  Korean 
Air  Unes  Flight  007  18  months  agk,  killing 
all  369  passengers,  a  wave  of  outrage  spread 
throughout  the  world,  increasing  tensions 
between  the  superpowers. 


Although  no  serious  escalation  took  place, 
the  sobering  "What  Ifs?"  remained:  What  if 
the  plane  had  been  American  with  369  U.S. 
citizens  aboard?  What  if  the  attack  had 
come  during  severe  international  tension? 

The  Korean  airliner  was  by  no  means  an 
Isolated  Incident.  Five  months  ago  an  Amer- 
ican aircraft  carrying  300  passengers  drifted 
500  miles  off  course  and  came  within  15 
minutes  of  overflying  the  Soviet  Union's 
Kola  Peninsula  near  Norway,  where  the  So- 
viets have  supersecret  military  installations. 
In  December,  a  Soviet  cruise  mlssle  went 
astray,  flew  over  northern  Norway  and  fi- 
nally craahed  In  Finnish  Lapland. 

Theae  two  recent  examples  indicate  that 
as  hostile  superjMwers  confront  each  other 
ai-ound  the  globe,  the  triggers  for  accidental 
war  are  many. 

There  Is  a  promising  precedent  for  creat- 
ing safety  mechanisms  against  these  trig- 
gers: the  Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement 
reached  In  1973. 

The  accord  waa  reached  becauae  Soviet 
and  American  naval  vessels  and  tracker 
planes  follow  each  other,  sometimes  danger- 
ously closely,  all  over  the  world.  In  the  late 
1960s  and  early  19708  this  practice  had 
turned  Into  a  game  of  chicken  on  the  high 
seas.  The  intimidating  behavior  Included 
the  aiming  of  ship  guns  and  missiles  at  an 
offending  vessel.  Since  1973,  however,  the 
encounters  are  much  rarer. 

Captains  In  both  navies  now  have  rule 
books  that  tell  them  how  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  how  to  avoid  accidents. 
Every  six  months  high-ranking  American 
and  Soviet  officers  meet  to  review  the  proc- 
ess. This  low- profile  professional  communi- 
cation goes  on  even  at  times  of  high  tension. 
Many  fear  we  cannot  work  with  the  Soviets. 
The  truth  is  we  already  do. 

Had  an  "Incidents  in  the  Air  Agreement" 
existed  18  months  ago,  when  KAL  007 
strayed  into  Soviet  airspace,  the  Soviet  Air 
Defense  Command  might  have  Immediately 
queried  American  experts  at  the  Moscow 
crisis  control  center  about  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  Korean  airliner. 

Working  rapidly  the  American  experts  in 
Moscow  might  have  Identified  the  plane  as  a 
civilian  747.  They  could  then  have  worked 
together  with  the  Soviets  to  make  radio  con- 
tact with  the  plane  and  direct  it  to  a  landing 
spot  for  Soviet  inspection. 

Another  step  to  take  beyond  crisis  centers 
would  be  to  brief  the  president  extensively 
on  crista  control  techniques. 

Just  before  8  a.m.  on  June  5,  1967,  the 
telephone  rang  In  Lyndon  Johnson's  bed- 
room at  the  White  House.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  was  calling  with  a 
message  never  heard  before  by  an  American 
president.  "Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "the 
hotline  Is  up.  The  Soviet  premier  wants  to 
speak  with  you." 

"Well,"  mumbled  the  groggy  president. 
"What  should  I  say?" 

The  fate  of  millions  might  rest  on  a  presi- 
dent's ability  to  communicate  effectively 
with  his  counterpart  In  the  Soviet  Union 
during  a  crisis.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
second  chance.  Yet,  presidents  receive  little 
preparation  for  such  a  role. 

A  body  of  knowledge  about  crisis  manage- 
ment does  exist.  In  part  It  has  been  cap- 
tured in  the  memoirs  of  participants  in  past 
crises.  In  part  it  lies  as  yet  untapped  in  par- 
ticipants' minds. 

On  entering  office,  each  new  president  is 
briefed  on  the  nuclear  options  at  his  dls[>08- 
al.  President  Reagan  in  addition  once  ob- 
served a  war  game  that  pitted  the  United 
States  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  acute 


confrontation  over  Central  Europe.  But  a 
president  receives  no  detailed  briefing  on 
how  to  defuse  an  Intense  crisis. 

The  idea  of  a  crisis  control  briefing  Is  not 
new.  After  the  shock  of  the  Cuban  missile 
criala.  Walt  W.  Rostow  and  McOeorge 
Bundy  decided  to  organize  a  "crisis  game" 
for  President  Kennedy.  A  date  for  the  game 
was  finally  set  for  early  December  1963,  but 
Kennedy  was  killed  a  month  earlier. 

In  past  crisis,  American  parilclpants  have 
often  wished  they  knew  more  about  the  So- 
viets. A  presidential  crisis  control  briefing 
could  dlsctiss  the  Soviets  in  detail:  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  leaders, 
their  systems  for  making  declalona  In  crisis 
and  their  rescwnses  to  high-risk  situations. 

The  crisis  centers,  the  "Incidents  in  the 
Air  Agreement,"  and  the  presidential  brief- 
ing, together  with  the  hotline  and  other 
measures,  would  constitute  key  elements  of 
a  "crisis  control  system"  much  as  fire  sta- 
tions, hydrants,  emergency  exits  and  smoke 
detectors  make  up  a  fire  control  system. 
Like  fires,  crises  are  endemic.  Some  are  acci- 
dental, others  are  deliberate.  In  either  case 
they  can  be  stopped  before  they  are  out  of 
control. 

A  runaway  crisis  is  the  greatest  nuclear 
danger.  Like  the  passengers  aboard  KAL 
Flight  007,  we  are  ail  passengers  on  a  fragile 
craft  vulnerable  to  the  consequences  of  mis- 
calculation, fear,  miscommunicatlon  and 
blunder.  Oisis  control  is  one  way  to  step 
back  from  the  brink.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

•  Mr,  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday  marks  the  194th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  May  3  constitu- 
tion in  1791,  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments in  Polish  history  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  notable  historic  docu- 
ments of  political  freedom  and  reli- 
gious tolerance.  Maryland's  distin- 
guished Polish  American  community 
will  honor  this  important  occasion 
with  ceremonies  organized  by  the 
Maryland  chapter  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  a  national  organization 
with  chapters  in  all  major  cities,  at 
Polish  Home  Hall  in  Baltimore  on 
Simday,  May  5,  Among  those  I  would 
like  to  commend  for  the  time  and 
effort  they  have  given  to  planning  this 
important  event  are  the  officers  of  the 
chapter:  John  F.  Pasko,  president; 
Melvln  Laszczynski,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Genevieve  Jaworskl,  vice  presi- 
dent; Stephen  Oiemalczyk,  vice  presi- 
dent; Robert  Rutkowskl,  vice  presi- 
dent; Theresa  Vlolanti,  financial  secre- 
tary; Gertrude  Jankowlak,  recording 
secretary;  Thaddeus  Cwallna,  treasur- 
er; and  Adam  Adams,  sergeant-at- 
arms. 

On  Polish  Constitution  Day,  we  not 
only  commemorate  the  proud  triumph 
of  1791  when  Poland  immortalized  her 
people's  love  of  freedom  in  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  we  also  gratefully 
acknowlege  the  many  contributions  of 
the  Polish  people  to  America,  since 
the  earliest  days  of  our  colonial  begin- 
nings. In  1608,  almost  12  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  Polish  artisans  arrived  in  Virgin- 
ia's Jamestown,  and  by  the  fall  of  that 


year  had  built  America's  first  glass 
factory.  A  year  later  two  of  these 
Polish  colonists  saved  the  life  of  the 
colony's  leader,  Capt.  John  Smith  and 
In  1619  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland  demonstrated  a  remarkable 
dignity  and  astuteness  In  refusing  to 
work  untU  they  were  accorded  the 
same  voting  privUeges  enjoyed  by  the 
English  settlers.  Being  responsible  for 
the  colony's  glass  and  soap  factories, 
their  services  were  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  colony,  and  they 
quickly  won  their  rights,  in  so  doing, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  scholar  on  the 
era,  they  established  themselves 
"among  the  first  champions  of  Ameri- 
can political  freedom." 

Citizens  of  Polish  descent  continued 
in  this  tradition,  benefiting  America 
throughout  its  history.  During  the 
American  Revolution  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  Coimt  Casimer  Pulaski 
rallied  to  the  banner  of  our  new-bom 
country  as  it  struggled  for  its  inde- 
pendence. With  the  single  exception  of 
Lafayette,  Kosciuszko  was  the  only 
foreigner  ever  admitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Order  of  Cincinnati,  an  honorary 
society  of  Revolutionary  War  Officers. 
Jefferson  wrote  of  him:  "He  is  as  pure 
a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have  ever  known." 
Coimt  Pulaski,  who  was  commissioned 
brigadier  general  shortly  after  arriving 
in  America  in  1777,  recruited  and  orga- 
nized an  independent  corps  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  in  Baltimore  and  neigh- 
boring areas.  Ordered  to  South  Caroli- 
na in  1779,  Pulaski's  legion  arrived  in 
time  to  repulse  a  British  attack  on 
Charleston.  Pulaski  himself  gave  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
when  he  was  shot  and  mortally 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah. 

The  proud  history  of  the  Polish 
people  in  American  history  is  set 
against  the  splendor  and  tragedy  of 
their  own  history.  The  Polish  King- 
dom was  a  center  of  culture  and  Influ- 
ence in  the  middle  ages;  in  the  16th 
century  Copemlcus  revolutionized 
human  understanding  of  the  Earth 
and  its  universe;  In  the  17th  century 
King  Jan  Sobleskl  and  his  40,000 
Polish  troops  turned  back  at  Vienna, 
on  September  13,  1683,  the  Ottoman 
invasion  of  Europe. 

The  Constitution  of  1791,  reflecting 
the  principles  of  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution, 
transformed  Poland's  Government 
into  a  democracy,  setting  an  example 
for  freedom-loving  men  and  women  of 
courageous  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  individual  freedom.  The 
1791  Constitution  abolished  class  dis- 
tinctions, established  absolute  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  declared  the 
equality  and  protection  of  all  citizens 
under  law.  The  subsequent  cynical 
partition  of  Poland,  which  brought 
this  heroic  experiment  to  an  end.  was 
a  tragedy,  not  Just  for  the  people  of 
Poland  but  indeed  for  all  of  Europe. 


The  emergence  of  Poland  after  World 
War  I  was  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  the  Polish  people  and  to 
efforts  of  such  distinguished  leaders  as 
pianist  and  statesman  Ignacy  Jan  Pa- 
derewskL 

As  Americans  throughout  the  land 
celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day,  we 
must  also  reflect  on  the  tragic  aspects 
of  Polish  history,  marred  so  often  by 
invasion  and  acquisition— Genghis 
Kahn's  in  the  13th  century,  Turkish 
aggression  over  several  himdred  years, 
repeated  partitioning  of  Poland  which 
in  1795  completely  dissolved  the  inde- 
pendent state,  and  since  World  War  II 
the  Soviet  domination.  A  brave  people, 
long  recognized  for  their  chivalry  and 
compassion,  the  Polish  people  have  for 
generations  struggled  for  liberty,  a 
struggle  which  led  them  to  carry  on 
their  national  banner  the  motto  "For 
Our  Liberty  and  Tours." 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  tragic 
injustice  on  the  suppression  of  the 
broad  movement  within  Polish  society 
toward  guarantees  of  basic  human 
rights  and  a  more  open  society,  a 
movement  both  symoblized  and  led  by 
Solidarity.  Despite  the  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  that  movement  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  individual  liberties,  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  Polish  people  sur- 
vives, as  it  always  has  and  as  it  always 
will. 

In  Joining  with  Polish  Americans 
throughout  our  land  in  commemorat- 
ing that  proud  triumph  in  1791  when 
Poland  immortalized  her  people's  love 
of  freedom  in  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion, let  us  recall  the  noble  history  of 
Poland  and  great  contributions  of 
Americans  of  I^olish  descent  to  our 
Nation.  Let  us  recall  that  our  national 
heritage  is  rich  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Polish  people,  and  let  us  hope  that  we 
will  see  again  a  free  Poland,  fulfilling 
its  heritage  and  destiny.* 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  the  majority 
leader  can  say  that  would  indicate 
what  would  follow  the  defense  vote  to- 
morrow, but  I  would  indicate  again,  as 
I  have  previously,  that  I  hope  those 
who  took  note  of  the  vote  this  after- 
noon on  Social  Security  do  not  misin- 
terpret the  vote.  As  I  reviewed  the  list 
of  names  on  that  particular  vote,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  at  least  46  Members 
who  would  vote  for  a  1-year  COLA 
freeze,  and  that  does  not  include  any 
of  the  19  Democrats  who  voted  for  a  1- 
year  COLA  freeze  in  the  past. 

So,  I  would  suggest  that  though 
there  might  be  a  tendency  to  overstate 
the  action  taken  today,  this  Senator  is 
still  very  hopeful  that  in  the  final 
analysis  we  will  return  to  this  issue  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
to  benefit  everyone  in  this  country. 
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mnd  I  hope  that  that  opportunity  will 
arise. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
oaon  POK  ucns  num.  lo  a.ii. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  this  has 
now  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday.  May  2,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROEX  FOR  RSCOOirmOH  OP  CKRTAOf  SKMATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each:  Senator  Pboxmirs,  Sen- 
ator MATSTTifAGA,  Senator  Cochrak, 
and  Senator  Evams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROSX  FOR  ROimm  MORKING  BT78IlfKSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  Just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  tomorrow  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11:30  ajn..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  resimie  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
and  pending  is  amendment  No.  46. 
dealing  with  reduction  in  defense 
spending. 

I  think  I  can  indicate  that  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  should  foUow 
within  an  hour  or  hour  and  a  half 
after  we  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concxirrent  Resolution  32. 


Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  session  on  Thursday, 
and  the  Senate  is  expected  to  be  in 
late  on  Thursday. 

I  Indicate  for  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest that  on  the  resolution  there  are 
still  11  hours  and  22  minutes  remain- 
ing on  this  side,  16  hours  and  14  min- 
utes remaining  on  the  Democratic 
side.  We  still  have  27  hours  and  36 
minutes  on  the  resolution,  or  Just 
about  halfway  through  the  50-hour 
period. 

On  amendment  No.  46,  the  majority 
leader  still  has  13  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Goldwatkr.  has 
27  minutes  remaining,  so  that  there 
are  40  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
The  vote,  as  I  have  indicated,  could 
come  within  an  hour  or  2  houirs  follow- 
ing return  to  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn., 
Thursday,  May  2,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:22  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed,  to  re- 
convene on  Thursday,  May  2,  1985,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  1, 1985: 
IKTRK  Aunr 

The  foUowing-n&med  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  oeneral 

Lt.  Oen.  Alexander  M.  Weyand.  519-28- 
8461  (a«e  56).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


7b  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  W.  Dyke,  33»-40-»184, 
U.S.  Anny. 

IsthiNavt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  x)ice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  James  A.  Sagerholm.  216-20- 
4766/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Kendall  E.  Moranvllle,  493-34- 
4890/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1,  1985: 

PKDiXAL  Min  sAmr  ahd  health  rkvitw 
comussiON 

James  A.  I^stowka.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  CommJsslon  for  a  term  of  6 
years  expiring  August  30,  1990. 

SaCURITlKS  IirvXSTOR  PROTSCnOR 
CORPORATIOH 

Stephen  h.  Hammerman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

RATIOHAL  POUlfDATIOH  OH  THX  ARTS  AMD  TRI 

HDMAinnxs 

Jacob  Neusner,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1990. 

Martha  Graham,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3.  1986. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

rUBUC  HXALTH  SHVICK 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Philip  E.  Coyne,  Jr.,  and  ending 
Noreen  A.  Hynes,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoifGRSSSiONAL  RscoRO  on  January  24,  1985. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROP. 
RAPER 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OP  TTKNESSEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1985 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one  of 
the  distinguished  academicians  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  speak  of  Prof.  Horace  Raper 
who  has  for  many  years  been  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Tennessee  Tech  in 
Cookeville,  TN,  and  who  has  recently 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  a 
splendid  biography  of  William  W. 
Holden  who  was  perhaps  the  central 
figure  in  North  Carolina  politics  for 
some  25  years  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Raper,  a  well-known  authority 
on  the  reconstruction  period  of  Ameri- 
can history,  has  been  editing  Governor 
Holden's  papers  for  over  12  years  for 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Ar- 
chives and  History.  This  year.  Dr. 
Raper  will  conclude  a  distinguished  45- 
year  academic  career  most  of  which 
has  been  spent  in  the  history  depart- 
ment at  Tennessee  Tech. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  request  that  in  Dr. 
Raper's  honor,  the  article  appearing  in 
the  spring  1985  issue  of  the  Tennessee 
Tech  Alumnus  be  printed  in  its  entire- 
ty immediately  following  these  re- 
marks. 

My  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  personal  best  wishes  to 
Dr.  Raper  and  thank  him  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  interest  in  the  his- 
torical enlightenment  of  his  students. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  The  Alumnus/Tennessee  Tech] 
BiocRAPHY  OP  19th  Cemtury  Gcverkor  op 
North  Carolina  Caps  Years  op  Research 
FOR  Prop.  Horace  Raper 

Tennessee  Tech  history  professor  Horace 
Raper  hopes  that  his  new  book  will  help  to 
reconstruct  the  repuUtion  of  a  much-ma- 
ligned Reconstruction  Era  governor  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  volume  is  a  biography  of  William  W. 
Holden,  a  newspaper  editor  and  reform- 
minded  governor  who  was  perhaps  the  cen- 
tral figue  in  North  Carolina  politics  for  25 
years  before,  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

Holden  has  often  been  labeled  a  tyrant 
and  political  opportunist.  He  was  im- 
peached, ousted  from  governorship  and 
barred  from  holding  office  In  North  Caroli- 
na after  losing  a  political  battle  with  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Professor  Raper  makes  the  case  that 
Holden  was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time  who  ac- 
tually enjoyed  wide  popular  support,  but 
ran  afoul  of  the  powerful  Old  South  aristoc- 


HORACE  racy.  "If  he  had  lived  In  the  mld-20th  centu- 

ry, he  would  be  seen  as  an  outstanding  pro- 
gressive leader."  Raper  said. 

The  book  is  called  William  W.  Holden: 
North  Carolina's  Political  Enigma,  and  was 
published  in  March  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  as  volume  59  in  the 
James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Politi- 
cal Science. 

Although  Raper  began  writing  the  biogra- 
phy of  Holden  only  four  years  ago,  he  draws 
on  a  long  familiarity  with  this  subject.  He 
wrote  a  master's  thesis  and  a  doctoral  dis- 
serUtlon  on  Holden  as  a  graduate  student 
at  North  Carolina,  and  for  12  years  has  been 
editing  Holden's  papers  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  edited  papers  will  likely  fUl  six  to 
eight  volumes,  and  completion  of  that 
project  will  await  Professor  Raper's  retire- 
ment after  this  year,  capping  a  45-year  aca- 
demic career. 

William  Woods  Holden.  1818-1892.  over- 
came his  illegitimate  birth  and  complete 
lack  of  formal  education  to  become  the 
dominant  figure  in  mid- 19th  century  North 
Carolina.  He  also  became  the  most  reviled 
person  in  the  modem  history  of  the  sUte. 

That  may  be.  Raper  writes,  because  he 
used  his  political  power  and  journalistic  in- 
fluence in  the  pursuit  of  reforms  which 
were  at  odds  with  Old  South  Institutions— 
the  planUtlon  system,  the  Confederate 
cause,  white  supreinacy,  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  age  10,  he  was 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Raleigh  North 
Carolina  Standard  by  the  time  he  was  25. 
He  made  that  nearly  bankrupt  Democratic 
party  organ  one  of  the  South's  most  distin- 
guished newspapers,  crusading  for  more  in- 
dustry, public  education,  improved  transpor- 
Ution,  and  the  welfare  of  the  common  man. 

He  also  helped  the  fledgling  Democratic 
Party  gain  power  and  the  governor's  office 
more  than  once,  but  his  lack  of  social  stand- 
ing stemming  from  his  lowly  origins  contrib- 
uted to  failure  in  his  own  try  for  that  office 
In  1858.  He  lost  a  bid  for  a  Senate  seat  that 
same  year. 

With  the  coming  of  the  CivU  War,  Holden 
shed  ills  secessionist,  pro-slavery  views  to 
become  a  Unionist  and  one  of  the  South's 
leading  advocates  of  a  negotiated  peace.  He 
helped  found  the  successful  new  Conserva- 
tive Party  but  failed  again  In  1864  to  win 
the  governor's  office  in  his  own  right. 

He  finally  gained  that  office  at  the  end  of 
the  war  when  he  was  appointed  provisional 
governor  by  President  Andrew  Johnson— a 
Tennessee  Unionist  with  whom  Holden  had 
much  in  common.  But  opposition  by  the 
planter  aristocracy  spelled  his  defeat  in  an 
election  later  that  same  year. 

Holden  turned  Radical  Republican  in  the 
postwar  years  and  won  the  govenor's  office 
in  1868  with  the  help  of  black  voters  and 
Unionists.  Holden's  ambitious  program  of 
social  reform  mired  down  amid  allegations 
of  corruption,  financial  excess  and  black  fa- 
voritism. When  he  called  for  federal  govern- 
ment help  to  put  down  the  excesses  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  popular  support  eroded  and 
Holden  was  impeached. 

Barred  from  holding  sUte  office,  he  was 
briefly  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle, which  supported  the  Grant  administra- 


tion. He  returned  to  Raleigh  as  postmaster 
and  held  that  post  until  political  opponents 
forced  his  retirement  In  1883. 

For  the  past  70  years,  views  of  Holden 
have  been  shaped  largely  by  a  history  of  Re- 
construction in  North  Carolina  written 
during  a  time  of  hot  tempers  and  lingering 
animosity.  An  unfair  view  of  the  man  has 
been  perpetuated  by  later  generations  of 
historians,  Raper  believes. 

The  new  biography  foctises  on  Holden's 
contributions  to  the  social,  economic  and 
political  progressivlsm  of  North  Carolina. 
He  worked  for  a  balance  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  universal  schooling,  racial 
understanding,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
common  man. 

As  a  champion  of  minorities  and  under- 
dogs, he  clashed  with  the  power  structure  of 
his  sUte,  was  unt>endlng  on  matters  of  prin- 
ciple, and  consequently  was  consigned  to  po- 
Utical  failure. 

Lacking  formal  education,  he  was  nonthe- 
less  knowledgeable  of  literature  and  law.  He 
refused  to  fight  duels,  but  did  not  lack  for 
courage,  going  unarmed  and  disdaining  at- 
tempts on  his  life.  Much  of  his  political  am- 
bition evidently  arose  from  a  desire  to  make 
his  family  name  "respecUble,"  Raper 
writes. 

Professor  Raper  also  is  preparing  two  arti- 
cles on  Holden  for  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  to  be  used  in  the  paper's  observ- 
ance of  the  400th  anniversary  of  North 
Carolina's  founding.  He  will  write  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Holden  and  an  account 
of  the  Kirk-Holden  War,  his  conflict  with 
theKKK. 

William  W.  Holden:  North  Carolina's  Po- 
litical Enigma,  in  hardback,  is  376  pages  in- 
cluding notes,  bibliography  and  index.  It 
will  be  available  at  $29.95  at  bookstores  at 
Tennessee  Tech  and  in  Cookeville. 

The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and 
Political  Science  are  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  departments  of  history  and 
political  science  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Emmlnent  South- 
em  historian  George  B.  Tlndall  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  editors.* 


PAUL  H.  NITZE  TALKS  ABOUT 
ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELO 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Paul  H.  Nitze,  Special  Adviser  to  the 
Geneva  Talks,  spoke  today  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  about  the  first  round 
of  arms  control  taiks  in  Geneva. 

In  January,  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
signed  an  agreement  to  address  the 
complex  issues  to  be  discussed  at  the 
talks,  to  include  the  interrelationship 
among  the  key  arms  control  issues. 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  is 
now    publicly    criticizing    the    United 
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states  for  blocking  progress  in  the  ne- 
gotiations and  is  alleging  that  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  discuss 
the  question  of  preventing  an  arms 
race  in  space.  The  General  Secretary 
has  cleverly  extolled  the  moratorium 
proposal  introduced  by  the  Soviets  in 
the  first  round. 

The  moratorium  is  a  freeze,  with  its 
existing  imbalances,  and  a  proposal  to 
address  unspecified  reductions  at  a 
later  date.  The  wily  Soviet  negotiators 
are  determined  to  maintain  the  advan- 
tages they  now  have  in  several  key 
measures  of  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
power.  They  are  trying  to  derail  SDI 
research  and  are  also  trying  to  roll 
back  NATO's  ^termediate  force  de- 
ployments. 

Their  negotiating  strategy  is  quite 
clear.  They  want  the  United  States  to 
make  all  of  the  concessions.  They 
want  to  walk  away  from  the  negotia- 
tions without  having  made  any  conces- 
sions. 

I  am  disturbed  by  their  flaunting  of 
the  understandings  arrived  at  in  meet- 
ings between  Shultz  and  Gromyko. 
Agreements  of  this  nature  apparently 
matter  little  to  them.  With  these  con- 
cerns in  mind,  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  Paul  Nitze 
speech  on  arms  control: 

Thx  Pihst  RotrwB  in  Obttva 
nmooncnoii 

On  April  23.  17S  and  Soviet  nesotiatora 
completed  their  first  round  of  talks  on  nu- 
clear and  space  arms  In  Geneva.  On  that 
same  day.  In  his  speech  at  the  Central  Com- 
mittee Plenum.  Soviet  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  criticized  the  United  States  for 
blocking  progress  In  the  negotiations.  He  al- 
leged that  we  had  refused  to  dlsriuw  the 
question  of  preventing  an  arms  race  In 
space.  He  charged  us  with  violating  the 
agreement  reached  In  January  by  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to 
address  the  complex  of  issues  in  their  Inter- 
relationship. Finally,  he  extolled  the  mora- 
torium proposal  introduced  by  the  Soviets 
In  the  first  round  as  providing  a  basis  for 
progress. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  claims  are  without  merit. 
The  US  approach  to  the  negotiations  Is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  pursue  all  of  the  agreed 
objectives  of  the  talks.  Including  preventing 
an  arms  race  in  space.  It  is  the  Soviets  who, 
by  focusing  their  energies  on  an  attempt  to 
derail  SDI  research,  are  contradicting  the 
January  agreement  to  deal  with  all  the 
issues  in  their  interrelationship.  The  Soviet 
moratorium  proposal  does  not  provide  a 
useful  basis  for  progress.  And  it  is  the 
Soviet  approach  as  a  whole  that  is  blodiing 
US  efforts  to  facilitate  movement  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

Let  me  review  the  results  of  the  first 
round  and  explain  the  basis  for  these  con- 
clusions. 


U.S.  ATPllOitCH 

The  United  States  approached  the  first 
round  of  the  negotiations  with  four  primary 
objectives  in  mind.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
seek  equitable  and  verifiable  agreements 
leading  to  deep  reductions  in  offensive  nu- 
clear arsenals.  These  are  the  weapons  that 
exist  today  and  which  thus  pose  the  most 
immediate  threat  to  our  mutual  security. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  second  goal  is  to  resolve  our  concerns 
about  the  erosion  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
regime  that  has  resulted  from  Soviet  actions 
over  the  past  decade,  and  about  Soviet  non- 
compliance with  that  and  other  existing 
agreements.  We  are  determined  to  seek  cor- 
rective action  where  violations  have  oc- 
curred. 

Our  third  objective  is  to  lay  out  the  US 
strategic  concept  and  engage  the  Soviets  in 
a  general  discussion  of  the  offense-defense 
relationship.  Specifically,  we  want  to  ex- 
plain how.  over  the  long  term— should  new 
defensive  technologies  prove  feasible— we 
hope  to  make  a  transition  from  the  current 
situation.  In  which  deterrence  rests  on  the 
ultimate  threat  of  devastating  nuclear  retjil- 
iation.  to  one  in  which  nuclear  arms  are 
greatly  reduced  and  increasing  reliance  is 
placed  on  defenses  which  threaten  no  one. 
We  Intend,  when  the  Soviets  are  ready  to 
Join  us  in  doing  so,  to  begin  discussions  with 
them  on  our  ideas  as  to  how  our  two  sides 
might  Jointly  manage  such  a  transition. 

Our  final  objective  is  to  impress  on  the 
Soviets  that  our  ultimate  goal,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  stated,  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  long  stated  this  to  be  its  goal  as 
well.  We  have  no  Illusions  that  our  two  sides 
can  quickly  or  easily  agree  on  the  practical 
steps  necessary  to  reach  this  goal,  but  its 
importance  makes  it  imperative  that  we  per- 
sist. Were  nuclear  weapons  to  be  eliminated, 
we  would  have  to  devote  particular  atten- 
tion to  how.  together  with  our  allies,  we 
might  counter  and  diminish  the  threat 
posed  by  conventional  arms  imbalances, 
through  both  arms  Improvements  and  arms 
control  efforts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  negotiating  group  on  strategic  of- 
fensive arms,  the  US  laid  out  its  conceptual 
approach  to  achieving  significant,  equitable, 
and  verifiable  reductions,  in  a  manner  that 
would  improve  stability.  This  approach  in- 
cludes substantial  reductions  in  the  number 
of  warheads  on,  and  the  destructive  capac- 
ity of.  ballistic  mlssUes.  as  well  as  limits  on 
heavy  bombers  and  the  number  of  ALCMs 
they  carry  below  the  levels  set  by  SALT  II. 
US  negotiators  emphasized  the  broad  au- 
thority they  had  been  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  working  out  means  to  reach  that 
goal.  They  made  it  clear  that  it  is  the  sub- 
stantive outcome  more  than  the  method  of 
achieving  it  that  is  of  primary  Importance. 

The  US  side  also  stressed  that  the  US  is 
not  trying  to  dictate  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  force  structure.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  substantial  differences  between 
our  respective  nuclear  arsenals,  and  have 
therefore  urged  the  Soviets  to  explore  with 
us  possible  trade-offs  between  areas  of  US 
and  Soviet  advantage  and  interest.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  a  trade-off  would  be  a  provi- 
sion allowing  a  Soviet  advantage  In  ballistic 
missile  capability  in  return  for  a  US  advan- 
tage In  bomtter  capability. 

In  the  negotiating  group  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces,  the  US  reaffirmed  Its 
preference  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
aU  US  and  Soviet  longer-range  INF  missile 
systems.  We  reiterated  our  willingness  to 
agree,  as  an  interim  measure,  to  reduce 
LRINF  missiles  to  the  lowest  possible  equal 
global  limits  on  warheads.  Finally,  in  order 
to  take  account  of  previously  expressed 
Soviet  concerns,  we  renewed  our  willingness 
to  consider  a  commitment  not  to  deploy  in 
Europe  all  of  the  LRINF  missiles  to  which 
we  would  be  entitled  under  equal  global  ceil- 
ings, to  apportion  reductions  to  be  made  in 
LRINF  missiles  between  Pershing  lis  and 
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GLCMs  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  to 
discuss  LRINF  aircraft  limitations.  As  in  the 
strategic  arms  group,  the  US  negotiators 
emphasized  their  flexibility. 

In  the  defense  and  space  negotiating 
forum,  we  pointed  out  the  instability  that 
exists  in  the  current  strategic  situation  and 
the  need  for  our  two  sides  to  address  the 
problem.  We  stressed  the  importance  we 
attach  to  reversing  the  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  regime.  In  that  regard,  we  under- 
lined the  premium  we  place  on  treaty  com- 
pliance in  the  arms  control  process  and  our 
concern  alx>ut  Soviet  actions  that  violate 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  other  existing  agree- 
ments. Notable  in  this  regard  is  their  con- 
struction of  a  large  phased-array  ballistic 
missUe  tracking  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  that, 
because  of  its  Interior  location,  orientation, 
and  early  warning  capability,  violates  ABM 
Treaty  constraints.  We  also  explained  to  the 
Soviets  our  view  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  forces,  the 
potential  contribution  of  defensive  forces  to 
our  mutual  security,  and  how— if  new  defen- 
sive technologies  prove  feasible— we  might 
manage  a  stable  transition  over  time  toward 
increased  reliance  on  defenses. 


SOVirr  APPROACH 

The  Soviet  approach  to  the  first  round 
contrasted  sharply  with  ours.  Where  we 
sought  deep  reductions  in  existing  nuclear 
arsenals,  they  proposed  to  freeze  i  ■■  cur- 
rent situation— with  its  existing  imbal- 
ances—and address  largely  unspecified  re- 
ductions later.  Where  we  sought  to  explain 
our  ideas  on  how  increased  reliance  on  de- 
fenses, should  they  prove  feasible,  might  en- 
hance strategic  stability,  they  insisted  on 
banning  any  new  effort— even  research— in 
the  defense  area 

The  strategy  underlying  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach seems  clear.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
pleased  with  the  current  strategic  situation. 
They  possess  sul>stantial  advantages  in  sev- 
eral key  measures  of  strategic  offensive  nu- 
clear power,  especially  in  prompt  counter- 
force  capability.  They  hold  a  large  advan- 
tage in  the  area  of  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces,  particularly  in  longer-range 
INF  missile  systems.  Moreover,  they  have 
the  only  operational  ABM  system  and  have 
until  recently  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
research  into  advanced  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense technologies.  Finally,  they  have  the 
only  operational  anti-satellite  system.  They 
want  to  maintain  this  situation,  and  thus 
are  devoting  their  efforts  to  countering  any 
change.  Their  most  important  objective  in 
this  regard  is  to  stop  the  US  SDI  research 
program,  which  threatens  to  find  counters 
which  would  negate  many  of  their  advan- 
tages, both  offensive  and  defensive.  Similar- 
ly, they  wish  to  abort  our  strategic  modern- 
ization program  and  roll  back  NATO's  INF 
deployment.  To  this  end.  they  attack  and 
thereby  seek  to  undermine  support  for 
these  programs  by  characterizing  them  as 
exacerbating  the  "arms  race,"  all  the  while 
remaining  silent  on  the  strategic  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  centerpiece  thus  far  of  the  Soviet 
strategy  is  their  moratorium  proposal, 
tabled  early  in  the  round  in  Geneva  and 
publicized  three  weeks  later  by  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev. 

With  regard  to  offensive  weapons,  the  So- 
viets propose  a  quantitative  freeze  on  strate- 
gic arms  and  a  moratorium  on  further  de- 
ployments of  "medium-range"  missiles. 
These  are  the  same  old  discredited  propos- 
als the  Soviets  surfaced  in  the  past.  They 


first  raised  a  moratorium  over  three  years 
ago  in  the  INF  negotiations,  though,  after 
supposedly  invoking  it  on  a  unilateral  basis 
in  1982.  they  continued  construction  of  SS- 
20  bases  already  begun  in  the  European 
USSR  and  deployed  new  missiles  at  those 
bases.  Interestingly  enough,  we  see  con- 
struction of  SS-20  bases  continuing  again 
today,  after  Mr.  Gorbachev's  declaration  of 
a  new  unilateral  moratorium. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  respect  to  strategic  defense,  the  So- 
viets propose  a  comprehensive  ban  on  re- 
search and  development,  as  well  as  on  test- 
ing and  deployment,  of  what  they  call 
"space-strike  arms." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could  effec- 
tively or  verifiably  ban  research.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  in  the  past  agreed  with  this  view, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  but  also  in  January  in 
Geneva. 

•  *  •  *  • 

The  SovieU  themselves  have  clearly  seen 
the  value  of  researching  new  defensive  tech- 
nologies. They  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  resources  to  such  an  effort.  This 
includes  high-energy  lasers— for  example,  at 
the  Sary  Shagan  test  center— and  particle 
beam  weapons. 

Why.  then,  do  the  Soviets  propose  to  ban 
such  research?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
Soviets  are  ahead  in  research  on,  and  de- 
ployment potential  for.  nuclear-armed 
ground-baseci  ABM  interceptors,  and  they 
seek  to  preserve  and  enhance  these  advan- 
tages. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  fear 
that  the  West's  superior  technological  base 
could  give  us  an  advantage  in  the  more 
exotic  defensive  technologies,  and  they 
want  to  prevent  this.  At  worst,  a  mutually 
observed  ban  would  leave  them  where  they 
are  today.  Moreover,  given  the  unverifia- 
bility  of  a  research  ban  and  the  closed 
nature  of  their  scientific  community  com- 
pared to  ours,  they  very  well  might  be  able 
unilaterally  to  continue  research  on  ad- 
vanced defensive  systems  on  a  clandestine 
basis.  From  Moscow's  point  of  view,  such  a 
monopoly  in  the  area  of  strategic  defense 
research  would  certainly  be  the  most  desira- 
ble outcome. 


SOVIET  ALLEGATIONS 

In  an  attempt  to  buttress  their  position, 
the  SovieU  during  the  first  round,  and  Mr. 
Gorbachev  in  his  Central  Committee 
Plenum  speech,  accused  us  of  violating  the 
Shultz-Gromyko  agreement  in  two  respects. 
First,  they  charged  us  with  failing  to  honor 
the  commitment  to  address  the  complex  of 
space  and  nuclear  issues  in  their  interrela- 
tionship, based  on  their  novel  definition  of 
that  term.  The  SovieU  asserted  that 
progress  on  the  issues  In  the  two  groups 
dealing  with  offensive  arms  would  be  impos- 
sible unless  the  U.S.  agreed  to  the  Soviet 
proposal  to  ban  "space-strike  arms."  and 
that,  by  failing  to  accept  that  ban.  the  U.S. 
was  denying  the  Interrelationship. 

This  charge  is.  of  course,  without  merit. 
The  U.S.  is  addressing  all  issues  in  their 
interrelationship.  In  fact,  as  I  explained  ear- 
lier, the  offense-defense  relationship  is  one 
of  the  principal  elemenU  on  which  our  posi- 
tion focuses.  Rather,  it  is  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach which  violates  the  interrelationship 
agreement  by  insisting  that  the  space  issue 
be  considered  in  isolation  and  by  setting  res- 
olution of  that  issue— on  the  basis  of  their 
demands— as  a  precondition  to  serious  nego- 
tiation on  the  other  issues. 
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The  second  Soviet  charge  is  that,  by  fall- 
ing to  agree  to  their  proposal  for  a  "space- 
strike  arms"  ban.  the  US  is  reneging  on  its 
commitment  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in 
space.  This  charge  is  also  groundless:  pre- 
venting an  arms  race  in  space  is  exactly 
what  our  strategic  concept  envisages.  The 
term  "arms  race"  connotes  a  runaway  com- 
petition l>etween  two  sides,  with  each  piling 
weapon  upon  weapon  In  an  unbridled 
manner.  What  we  propose  is  Just  the  oppo- 
site—a stable  transition  to  greater  reliance 
on  defensive  systems,  should  new  technol- 
ogies prove  feasible,  managed  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  De- 
fenses would  be  introduced  at  a  measured 
pace,  in  conjunction  with  progressively 
stricter  limitations  and  reductions  in  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  two  sides  would  have  far  fewer  weapons 
which  would  use  space  as  a  medium  for  de- 
livering nuclear  destruction.  The  approach 
we  foresee  would  be  designed  to  maintain  at 
all  times  control  over  the  mix  of  offensive 
and  defensive  systems  on  tx>th  sides,  and 
thereby  increase  the  confidence  of  the  sides 
in  the  effectiveness  and  stability  of  the  de- 
terrent balance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  January  meeting  In  Geneva.  Gro- 
myko acluiowledged  that  UmlU  on  strategic 
defense  research  would  not  be  verifiable: 
the  SovieU  nonetheless  now  propose  ban- 
ning such  research. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Contrary  to  the  public  impression  created 

by  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  no  proposal  for  reductions  in  strategic 
forces  in  the  new  negotiations,  nor  has  it 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  resubmit  iU  old 
START  proposal.  In  fact,  during  the  first 
round,  the  SovieU  refused  to  respond  to  ef- 
forts by  US  negotiators  to  ascertain  details 
of  their  position  on  this  subject. 

•  *  •  •  • 
When  the  SovieU  are  ready  for  such  dis- 
cussions, we  believe  those  talks  can  t>e  pro- 
ductive. Although  the  issues  in  Geneva  are 
many  and  complex,  we  are  convinced  that 
we  have  formulated  good  proposals  that 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  mutually  benefi- 
cial agreemenU.  Moreover,  the  President 
has  provided  our  negotiators  unprecedented 
flexibility  to  explore  various  avenues  toward 
the  equitable  outcomes  we  seek.  According- 
ly, despite  our  realization  of  the  difficulties 
ahead,  we  are  hopefxil  that,  with  patience 
and  persistence,  we  can  achieve  a  result  that 
will  benefit  all  manliind.* 


COMMISSION  FOR  THE  AMELIO- 
RATION OF  PARKINSONISM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1985 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commission  for  the  Ame- 
lioration of  Parkinsonism. 

Parkinson's  disease  is  a  devastating 
neurological  disorder  which  affects 
the  center  of  the  brain  which  controls 
movement.  Its  most  common  symp- 
toms include  tremors,  rigidity,  and 
bent  posture.  In  advanced  stages  the 
Parkinson's  patient  is  expressionless, 
often  sits  motionless  for  long  periods 
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of  time  and  can  encounter  serious  dif- 
ficulties doing  the  most  basic  of  chores 
such  as  eating. 

An  estimated  1.5  million  people  in 
this  Nation  have  Parkinson's  disease. 
It  strikes  1  out  of  every  100  Americans 
over  the  age  of  60— a  startling  statistic. 
Yet  it  remains  in  large  measure  a  rela- 
tively unknown  and  misimderstood  af- 
fliction. Par  too  little  is  known  about 
the  causes  of  Parkinson's  disease,  but 
recent  research  breakthroughs  offer 
great  promise  of  better  understanding 
of  both  causes  and  treatments. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  desiring  to 
expand  our  knowledge  and  treatment 
capacity  that  I  propose  my  legislation 
today.  As  stated  in  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution my  Commission  for  the  Ame- 
lioration of  Parkinsonism  would  have 
the  following  responsibilities: 

Conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  medical  and  social  management  of 
Parkinsonism  in  the  United  States; 

Determine  whether  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate balance  between  basic  brain 
research  and  clinical  research  on  Par- 
kinsonism and  other  ailments; 

Investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  proper  roles  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
research,  prevention  and  identification 
of  Parkinson's  disease  and  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  persons 
with  Parkinson's  disease;  and 

Develop  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  for  the  control  of  Parkinsonism 
and  its  consequences  based  on  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion available  on  the  disorder. 

I  offer  this  legislation  as  a  step  for- 
ward in  what  must  be  a  national  com- 
mitment to  work  for  the  amelioration 
of  Parkinsonism.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
many  members  of  the  various  Parkin- 
son's support  groups  of  America,  an 
aU-volunteer  nm  national  organization 
which  has  been  seeking  this  national 
commission  for  some  time.  A  special 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  Elliott  Ruden- 
steln  of  Verona.  NJ,  who  has  played 
such  a  key  role  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  Finally,  let  me  salute 
the  work  of  a  dynamic  and  lovely  lady 
from  my  congressional  district.  Anna 
Mittelman  Weintraub,  the  founder 
and  inspiration  behind  the  P»arkinsons 
Support  Group  of  Co-Op  City.  This  is 
a  woman  of  great  commitment  who 
has  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  Parkinson's  victims  and  their 
families  are  addressed.  She  is  an  active 
advocate  of  this  legislation  and  I  wish 
to  publicly  thank  her  for  her  assist- 
ance. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recori)  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  my  resolution: 
H.R.  2295 
A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  for  the 
amelioration  of  Parkinsonism 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  mAy  be  cited  m  the  "Pmrkinson's 
Disease  Amelioration  Act". 

SEC  1.  ESTABUSHMENT 

There  is  established  the  Commission  for 
the  Amelioration  of  Parkinsonism  Disease 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

SEC  1.  DUTRS  or  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
medical  and  social  manacement  of  parkin- 
sonism in  the  United  States; 

(2)  determine  whether  there  Is  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  basic  brain  research 
and  clinical  research  on  parkinsonism  and 
other  ailments: 

(3)  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  proper  roles  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments  and  public 
and  private  agencies  In  the  research,  pre- 
vention, and  identification  of  Parkinson's 
disease  and  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  with  Parkinson's  disease: 
and 

(4)  develop  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  the  control  of  parkinsonism  and  Its  con- 
sequences based  on  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  information  available  on  the  disor- 
der. 

SEC.  4.  MEMBEK8H1P 

(a)  Numn  akd  ArpoiimiEiTT.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  9  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  shall  be  professionals  with  exten- 
sive research  or  clinical  experience  with 
Parkinson's  disease:  and 

(2)  Three  shall  be  laypersons  with  a  dem-  *' 
onstrated  Interest  in  or  familial  involvement 
with  Parkinson's  disease. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(b)  Pat.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  pay. 

(c)  Travkl  ExrcNSES.— While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Commis- 
sion. memt>ers  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  Intermi- 
tently  In  the  Government  service  are  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  under  section  5703  of 
UUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d),CHAiiu»Aji.— The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

<e)  MKmNcs.- The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

SEC  S.  MAIL;  SUPPORT  SERVlCn. 

(a)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  ADMiMisTKAnvx  Sni»poiiT  Skr vices.- 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

SBC  «.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislative,  administrative,  or 
other  actions  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
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SEC  T.  TBIIMOIATION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  submitting  Its  final  report  pursu- 
ant to  section  6. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1, 
19M.« 
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ENDING  TRADE  WITH 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise 
President  Reagan  for  his  action  of 
early  this  morning  to  undertake  a 
trade  embargo  against  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

As  a  consponsor  of  Congressman 
Marlenee's  trade  embargo  bill.  H.R. 
2158,  I  am  pleased  at  this  action  by 
the  President  and  pleased  that  we 
have  been  successful  in  having  this 
action  taken  so  quickly. 

I  invite  all  Members  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  National 
Review  on  why  the  United  States 
needs  to  take  this  action. 

[From  the  National  Review] 
Embargo  Time 

It  may  surprise  readers  to  learn  that  Nic- 
aragua's number-one  trading  partner  Is  still 
the  United  SUtes.  We  export  about  $116.6 
million  worih  of  goods  to  Nicaragua  annual- 
ly and  pay  out  about  $105.6  million  for 
goods  that  Nicaragua  sends  here.  Though 
the  volume  of  U.S.-Nicaraguan  trade  has 
been  reduced  during  the  past  few  months,  it 
is  stUl  more  than  twice  the  volume  of  trade 
between  Nicaragua  and  its  Communist 
allies.  We  supply  many  of  the  goods  the 
Sandinistas  are  using  to  strengthen  their 
military  machine.  Including  $10.1  million 
worth  of  lubricating  oil.  $10.3  million  worih 
of  tractor  parts,  more  than  $500,000  worth 
of  track-lajring  equipment,  and  more  than 
$250,000  worth  of  Integral  tractor  shovel 
loaders.  President  Reagan  should  move  to  a 
complete  trade  embargo  against  Nicaragua. 

Opponents  of  an  embargo  are  likely  to 
point  to  Cuba,  where  a  U.S.  embargo  has 
scarcely  Influenced  Castro's  course.  But  an 
embargo  against  Nicaragua  could  prove  ef- 
fective because  Nicaragua,  unlike  Cuba,  still 
has  a  strong  internal  opposition  that  could 
take  advantage  of  the  popular  discontent 
that  would  follow  an  economic  collapse. 

And  collapse  Is  not  far  away.  A  bumper 
crop  of  cotton  and  coffee  Is  rotting  in  the 
fields:  With  government-set  prices  artificial- 
ly low.  farmers  cannot  pay  high  enough 
wages  to  attract  laborers.  The  gross  domes- 
tic product  fell  1  per  cent  in  1982.  despite 
massive  Increases  in  government  spending. 
Nicaragua  has  a  budget  deficit  equal  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  gross  domestic  product.  And 
despite  price  freezes,  inflation  Is  rising  at 
about  31  per  cent  a  year.  In  many  govern- 
ment-run markets  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
foodstuffs  other  than  Soviet  breakfast 
cereal.  There  has  been  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  dietary  standards  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Nlcaraguans  now  consume  fewer  calo- 
ries and  leas  protein  than  they  did  in  1969. 


A  quarter  of  a  million  people  have  fled  Nica- 
ragua since  the  revolution. 

While  malnutrition  spreads,  the  Sandinis- 
tas spend  40  percent  of  their  budget  on  the 
military,  not  only  to  support  their  own 
troops  but  to  train  other  countries'  insur- 
gents, mostly  Salvadorans  and  Colombians. 
The  military  men  and  Marxist  Ideologues 
are  willing  to  tolerate  malnutrition  for  the 
sake  of  their  military  buildup,  but  if  eco- 
nomic deterioration  were  actually  to  threat- 
en their  regime,  they  would  have  to  cut 
back  on  the  military  expenditures.  A  U.S. 
embargo  would  put  the  Sandinistas  in  this 
position. 

True,  an  embargo  would  hurt  U.S.  busi- 
nesses with  investments  In  Nicaragua,  and  it 
might  mean  sli-^htly  higher  prices  for  goods 
like  bananas  and  sugar,  but  it  is  still  a  com- 
paratively risk-free  way  to  curb  Sandinista 
ambition  and  -.wwer.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  EDWARD 
ALBERT  LIKMAN  OP  NEW 
JERSEY.  1985  "PAUL  HARRIS 
FELLOW,"  ROTARY  CLUB  OF 
WAYNE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  jCRsrv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  8.  the  residents  of  my  home- 
town of  Wayne,  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  together  with  our  fellow  Rotar- 
ians  in  testimony  to  an  outstanding 
community  leader,  distinguished  citi- 
zen and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Edward  Albert  Likman  of  Wayne,  NJ, 
whose  standards  of  excellence 
throughout  his  lifetime  have  earned 
him  the  most  highly  coveted  honor  of 
being  chosen  the  1985  Paul  Harris 
Fellow  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne— 
the  highest  award  that  Rotary  can 
bestow  upon  any  of  its  members.  I 
know  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with  me 
in  extending  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  Edward  Likman  and  share  the 
great  pride  of  his  good  wife  Connie; 
sons,  Stephan  and  Michael;  and 
daughter  Michelle  on  this  milestone  of 
achievement  in  their  family  endeavors. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  prestigious  affiliates 
of  Rotary  International  whose  motto: 
'We  make  a  living  by  what  we  get— we 
make  a  life  by  what  we  give"— "service 
above  self"— and  their  good  deeds  in 
helping  others,  young  and  adults  alike, 
have  served  to  inspire  all  of  us.  Ed 
Likman  has  by  his  example  and  life- 
time of  dedication  to  these  same  true 
American  ideals  personified  exemplary 
leadership  In  his  outstanding  responsi- 
ble service  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed's  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural enhancement  of  our  community 
has  been  a  way  of  life  for  him.  We  are 
proud  to  boast  that  he  was  bom  and 
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raised  in  our  great  sovereign  State  of 
New  Jersey.  He  attended  elementary 
school  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  Gar- 
field. NJ,  and  graduated  from  Wayne 
Valley  High  School.  Ed  was  a  very  in- 
dustrious young  man  even  in  these 
early  years,  working  part-time  in  his 
tmcle's  luncheonette,  then  at  Laauwe's 
Orchard,  and  a  nursery.  At  the  age  of 
16  years  he  commenced  a  decade  of 
summer  employment  with  Jon  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Paramus.  NJ,  where 
he  learned  the  mason  skills  which  in- 
fluenced his  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  in  his  later  years. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  attended  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Lancaster,  PA,  for  1  year 
and  transferred  to  William  Paterson 
College,  Wayne.  NJ,  where  he  majored 
in  English  and  speech  language  pa- 
thology. During  his  undergraduate  col- 
lege studies  he  was  chosen  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Educa- 
tion Honor  Society  serving  as  vice 
president  and  president  of  this  most 
prestigious  college  fraternity. 

He  was  listed  in  "Who's  Who  Among 
Students  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities." 

Ed  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1962 
and  continued  his  educational  pur- 
suits, attaining  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University  and  Montclair 
State  College.  He  also  pursued  post- 
master's studies  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ed  was 
employed  as  a  teacher  at  Ramapo  Re- 
gional High  School  during  his  Junior 
year  in  college  after  completing  his 
student  teaching  at  the  school. 

In  1965  our  "Paul  Harris"  honoree 
became  director  of  Speech  Language 
Pathology  for  the  Ramapo-Indian 
Hills  High  School  Regional  District  in 
New  Jersey.  He  received  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Clinical  Competence  from  the 
American  Speech-Language  and  Hear- 
ing Association.  Washington,  DC,  in 
1969.  During  this  period  Ed  went  Into 
private  practice  and  in  1969  left  his 
teaching  position  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  private  practice. 

Although  his  professional  entrepre- 
neurship  flourished  during  the  decade 
that  followed,  in  1979  Ed  decided  he 
wanted  to  become  involved  again  in 
construction  and  with  two  partners  he 
built  four  homes  in  Ridgewood.  He  is 
now  a  registered  builder  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  During  1983  and  1984 
he  was  construction  coordinator  and 
supervisor  for  Custom  Homes  by  Leon- 
ard and  has  many  homes  in  Saddle 
River  and  Holmdel,  NJ.  that  manifest 
great  credit  to  the  elegance  of  his  pro- 
fessional expertise.  In  1980  Ed  further 
expanded  his  know-how  and  business 
acumen  attaining  a  New  Jersey  real 
estate  salesperson's  license  and  is  now 
actively  involved  in  the  many  complex 
facets  of  real  estate  marketing  and 
s&lcs 

Mr.  Likman  hsis  been  a  leading  and 
active  participant  in  the  business  com- 
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munity  throughout  Wayne  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Wayne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  during  the  period 
1973-78  has  served  on  its  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  since  February 
1,  1971,  maintaining  14  years  of  per- 
fect attendance.  During  his  tenure  he 
has  served  in  the  following  areas  of 
service  with  the  Rotary  Club:  Attend- 
ance Committee;  Charity  Ball;  Picnic 
Committee;  representative.  Rotary  Ex- 
change Program;  secretary;  vice  presi- 
dent; president;  District  749  Gover- 
nor's representative;  Senior  Gover- 
nor's representative;  chairman.  Rotary 
Fotmdation  Committee;  member, 
board  of  directors;  parliamentarian; 
Citrus  Committee  cochairman;  By- 
Laws  Committee;  Nominating  Commit- 
tee; and  membership  committee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  has  attained  the 
greatest  respect  and  deepest  apprecia- 
tion from  a  grateful  commiuiitiy  for 
his  compassion,  dedication,  and  imtir- 
ing  effort*  in  service  to  his  feUowman. 
Among  his  many  achievements  we  par- 
ticularly commend  him  for  his  out- 
standing public  service  as  a  member  of 
the  following  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  health  and  weU-being  of  our 
people:  Board  of  trustees,  Edward 
Sisco  Memorial  Foundation  for  the 
Handicapped;  volunteer  speech  lan- 
guage pathologist  for  the  Bergen 
County  Laryngectomee  Association; 
member.  Professional  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Sussex  Coimty  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  All  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Ed  are  espe- 
cially proud  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. His  expertise  in  his  profession- 
al career  and  civic  endeavors  has  truly 
enriched  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man and  seek  this  national  recognition 
of  all  of  his  good  deeds.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  Join  with  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Wayne.  NJ,  in  honoring  our  good 
friend  Ed  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  great  American.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Wayne  Rotary  Club's  "PavQ 
Harris  Fellow"— the  Honorable 
Edward  Alberi  Likman.* 


ITS  LATER  THAN  YOU  THINK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORMLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  vote  on  aid  to  the  Contras 
last  week,  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, described  the  Importance  of 
the  vote  in  terms  of  America's  nation- 
al security.  Although  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  was   voted   down,    the   security 
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issues  are  no  less  relevant  now  for  the 
United  States,  and.  in  some  ways,  are 
even  more  significant. 
As  Hearst  says  in  his  commentary: 
The  stakes  at  issue  *  ••  are  far  greater 
than  the  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
involved.  At  Issue  is  whether  we  allow  the 
Soviet-Cuban  aligned  Sandinista  regime  to 
consolidate  its  ruthless  power  and  signal  a 
green  light  to  Moscow  for  anti-American 
revolutionary  conquest  of  Central  America 
right  up  through  Mexico  to  our  own  bor- 
ders. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
Hearst  commentary. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  Apr.  21. 
1985] 

It's  Later  Thah  You  Thiwk 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York.— It  is  with  great  concern  that  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  vote  scheduled  in 
Congress  this  Tuesday  on  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  $14  million  in  aid  for  the 
Nic&raguan  freedom  fighters. 

The  aid  is  in  support  of  the  President's 
peace  plan  that  calls  for  a  cease-fire  and 
church-mediated  talks  between  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  and  those  fighting  to  restore 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

The  President's  original  plan  provided 
that  as  long  as  the  peace  talks  were  under 
way,  the  aid  would  not  be  used  to  supply  the 
insurgents  with  weapons  but  only  to  provide 
them  with  medical  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance. 

Paced  with  almost  certain  defeat  in  the 
Democratically-controlled  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  Is  now  being  forced 
to  consider  a  compromise  that  would  take 
the  teeth  out  of  his  plan.  Without  the 
threat  of  continued  military  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters,  there  is  no  incentive  for  the 
Sandinista  regime  to  agree  to  the  peace 
talks. 

The  proposed  compromise  would  limit  the 
aid  to  medical  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. Even  this  aid  would  be  weakened 
by  the  Democrats.  They  want  to  reduce  the 
humanitarian  aid  to  $5  million  and  not 
allow  any  of  it  to  go  to  the  freedom  fighters, 
but  only  to  their  families  living  outside 
Nicaragua. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem.  House  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill  is  insisting  that  before  the 
House  votes  on  a  compromise,  it  must  vote 
on  the  President's  original  plan,  so  that  it 
can  be  defeated.  That  would  send  a  clear 
message  not  only  to  the  Nicaraguan  commu- 
nist dicUtorship,  but  to  the  Sovieto  and 
Castro  that  Congress  will  block  further  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  freedom  fighters. 

Not  only  does  the  President's  original  plan 
have  the  support  of  most  of  the  Central 
American  governments,  but  it  was  publicly 
endorsed  in  Washington  by  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica  last  Monday  and  on  the  same 
day  by  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  President 
Carter's  national  security  adviser,  and 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  President  Ford's  de- 
fense secretary. 

The  stakes  at  issue  in  next  Tuesday's  con- 
gressional vote  are  far  greater  than  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  Involved.  At 
issue  is  whether  we  allow  the  Soviet-Cuban 
aligned  Sandinista  regime  to  consolidate  its 
ruthless  power  and  signal  a  green  light  to 
Moscow  for  anti-American  revolutionary 
conquest  of  Central  America  right  up 
through  Mexico  to  our  own  borders. 
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MaJie  no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  do  not 
continue  supportinc  the  Nic&racuan  (ree- 
dom  fighters,  it  will  be  our  boys  who  wUl 
eventually  be  fighting  in  Nicaragua  or  else- 
where In  Central  America.  No  administra- 
tion. Democratic  or  Republican,  can  allow 
the  Soviets  to  obtain  another  Cuban  missile 
and  submarine  base  in  Central  America. 

Plfty-flve  percent  of  America's  crude  oil 
imports  come  through  the  Caribbean  sea 
lanes. 

Sixty  percent  of  American  reinforcements 
and  resupply  material  for  NATO  forces  In 
event  of  war  in  E^urope  are  scheduled  to 
leave  from  Gulf  ports,  passing  by  Cuba  and 
through  the  Caribbean  sea  lanes. 

Forty-five  percent  of  our  foreign  trade 
moves  out  of  Gulf  ports. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  President  told  a 
Christian-Jewish  conference:  "We  face  the 
risk  that  100  million  people  from  Panama  to 
our  open  southern  border  could  come  under 
the  control  of  pro-Soviet  regimes  and 
threaten  the  United  States  with  violence, 
economic  chaos  and  a  human  tidal  wave  of 
refugees." 

High  White  House  officials  have  been 
more  blunt  in  warning  that  If  we  fall  to  sup- 
port the  contras,  the  time  Is  sure  to  come 
when  our  own  boys  will  have  to  do  the 
fighting.  One  senior  official  said:  "It's  the 
last  chance  to  obtain  any  kind  of  reasonable 
alternative  to  either  the  direct  use  of  mili- 
tary force  or  the  abdication  of  U.S.  responsi- 
bility in  the  area." 

It  is  all  too  reminiscent  of  those  frighten- 
ing days  before  World  War  II  when  a  good 
part  of  the  British  Parliament,  led  by 
'peace  in  our  time"  Neville  Chamberlain, 
was  advocating  appeasement  of  Hitler. 

Every  member  of  Congress  who  votes 
against  $14  million  for  at  least  humanitari- 
an aid  to  the  contras  will  be  appeasing  the 
forces  of  communist  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere. 

According  to  State  Department  Informa- 
tion, foreign  terrorists  who  are  in  Nicaragua 
training  the  Sandinistas'  death  squads  in- 
clude members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization;  the  Basque  ETA.  the  Italian 
Red  Brigades:  the  Baader-Meinhof  gang  of 
Germany:  the  Tupumarus.  who  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  democracy  In  Uruguay:  the 
Montoneros  of  Argentina,  and  Red  Guards 
of  Japan. 

How  would  we  like  those  killers  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  our  southern  border?  If  you 
wouldn't  like  them  there.  I  hope  you  will 
get  in  touch  this  Monday  with  your  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House,  where  the  Presi- 
dent was  reported  earlier  last  week  to  be 
about  30  votes  short  of  victory.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


IMI 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IHSIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  198S 

•  Mr.  HAMILTION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  April  1985  Into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

South  Ahuca 
The  United  States  faces  one  of  its  most 
difficult  foreign  policy  problems  in  South 
Africa.  We  have  inix>ortant  strategic  inter- 
ests there:  minimizing  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  region:  protecting  the  sea  lanes:  insur- 
ing Western  access  to  valuable  minerals:  and 
preserving   commercial   relations.   We  also 
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have  a  strong  Interest  In  South  Africa's 
progress  toward  democracy,  stability  and 
economic  prosperity— progress  which  re- 
quires an  end  to  apartheid,  a  constitutional- 
ly-sanctioned system  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Apartheid  affects  some  22  million  blacks, 
2.8  million  "colored"  (or  mixed  ancestry), 
and  830,000  Asian  residents  of  South  Africa. 
It  decrees  the  dominance  of  4.6  million 
whites  over  every  aspect  of  South  Africa 
life.  Black  South  Africans  are  not  full  citi- 
zens of  their  own  country:  they  cannot  vote 
in  national  elections  or  be  elected  to  parlia- 
ment. They  must  live  in  the  least  desirable 
areas  of  the  country.  They  cannot  travel  or 
work  without  permission  and,  if  they  work 
in  restricted  areas,  such  as  most  major 
cities,  their  families  cannot  live  with  them. 
They  cannot  marry  outside  their  own  race, 
eat  in  restaurants  with  whites  or  share 
many  services  commonly  available  to 
whites.  Most  important,  they  are  not  free  to 
speak  or  act  against  these  injustices  without 
penalty. 

The  U.S.  considers  apartheid  (which  the 
South  African  government  prefers  to  call 
"separate  development")  a  blatant  and  rep- 
rehensible violation  of  human  rights.  We 
have  struggled  for  human  dignity  and  racial 
equality  in  our  history  and  have  made  it  a 
goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration criticized  apartheid  publicly 
and  frequently.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  "constructive  engagement,"  lessen- 
ing public  criticism  of  South  Africa  and 
seeking  cooperative  relations  to  encourage 
reform.  Critics  say  this  policy  has  not  pro- 
moted progress  in  the  system  or  achieved  its 
goal  of  regional  political  stability.  If  any- 
thing, riots  and  repression  In  South  Africa 
have  Intensified. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  change  wiU  come 
to  South  Africa:  the  questions  are  when 
change  will  come  and  how  violent  it  wHl  be. 
Recently,  violence  has  been  common  in 
South  Africa.  If  violence  is  the  only  vehicle 
for  change,  it  will  invite  interference  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  outsiders,  to  the 
detriment  of  U.S.  interests. 

For  years,  the  U.S.  has  tried  to  promote 
peaceful  change  in  South  Africa.  The  U.S. 
agreed  to  a  voluntary  U.N.  arms  embargo  in 
1M3  and  voted  for  a  mandatory  U.N.  arms 
ban  in  1977.  The  U.S.  does  not  recognize  the 
"homelands"  the  South  African  government 
established  for  black  residents.  We  refuse  to 
ship  enriched  uranium  to  South  Africa.  Pro- 
tests by  opponents  of  apartheid  at  the 
South  African  embassy  in  Washington  have 
given  wide  publicity  to  the  problems  in 
South  Africa.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  met  with  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu, 
the  most  prominent  South  African  critic  of 
apartheid.  Many  communities  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  investment  of  public  funds 
in  South  Africa.  Many  American  businesses 
in  South  Africa  adhere  to  the  "Sullivan 
Principles",  a  code  of  conduct  for  relations 
with  non-white  employees.  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  blacks  employed  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  covered  by  the  principles,  which  In- 
clude equal  pay  and  nonsegregated  facili- 
ties. 

Substantial  U.S.  business  interests  in 
South  Africa  are  a  source  of  leverage  on 
South  African  policies.  About  320  U.S.  com- 
panies have  subsidiaries  in  South  Africa, 
and  U.S.  firms  employ  about  100,000  people. 
1  percent  of  the  South  African  workforce. 
Direct  U.S.  investment  was  $2.3  billion  in 
1983  in  critical  industries  such  as  communi- 
cations, computers,  petroleum  and  transpor- 
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tation.  U.S.  exports  to  South  Africa 
amounted  to  $2.3  billion  last  year. 

Despite  these  economic  ties.  U.S.  influ- 
ence in  South  Africa  is  limited.  U.S.  policy 
toward  South  Africa  Is  nonetheless  impor- 
tant. An  effective  policy  to  dismantle  apart- 
heid would  contain  the  following  elements. 
First,  the  U.S.  must  continue  criticism  of 
South  Africa's  behavior  and  justifications  of 
the  apartheid  system.  We  should  continue 
to  embargo  military  supplies  to  South 
Africa  and  to  deny  recognition  to  the  Inde- 
pendent homelands  for  black  South  Africa. 
We  should  encourage  U.S.  companies  to 
reduce  investment  in  South  Africa  until 
progress  is  made.  We  should  also  encourage 
U.S.  companies  in  South  Africa  to  work  to 
improve  the  welfare  and  influence  of  the 
black  population. 

Second,  the  U.S.  must  support  genuine 
pwwer  sharing.  The  U.S.  has  limited  power 
to  promote  political  change,  but  we  can  pre- 
vent the  South  African  government  from  ig- 
noring the  issue.  Third,  we  should  support 
organizations — such  as  labor  unions  and 
education  groups— working  for  change  In 
South  Afirca.  We  should  urge  U.S.  compa- 
nies that  do  not  comply  with  the  Sullivan 
Principles  to  do  so;  we  should  encourage  our 
Ehiropean  allies  to  do  the  same.  We  should 
also  encourage  personal  contact  between 
South  African  and  U.S.  leaders,  as  well  as 
private,  informal  exchange  programs,  to 
change  attitudes  in  South  Africa. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  should  strengthen  eco- 
nomic development  among  South  Africa's 
neighbors.  Economic  hardship  in  these 
countries  makes  them  vulnerable  to  South 
Africa  on  issues  related  to  southern  Africa 
and  apartheid.  Finally,  the  U.S.  should  seek 
new  sources  for  precious  metals  we  now 
Import  from  South  Africa.  By  diversifying 
sources  of  supply  and  stockpiling,  the  U.S. 
can  protect  itself  from  the  economic  and 
strategic  consequences  if  South  African  sup- 
plies are  disrupted. 

The  U.S.  cannot  by  itself  bring  change  to 
South  Africa.  Other  countries  must  adopt 
similar  policies  to  press  the  South  African 
government  to  initiate  reforms.  South 
Africa  has  taken  preliminary  steps  to  relax 
racial  barriers,  but  they  are  far  from  what  is 
needed.  Until  South  Africa's  non-white  pop- 
ulation believes  it  has  a  fair  share  of  politi- 
cal power.  South  Africa  will  remain  a  trou- 
bled country  where  the  U.S.  will  continue  to 
face  difficult  choices.* 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.  av.  (SONNY)  MONT- 
GOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  next  several  weeks  I  will 
submit  for  the  record  results  of  a 
survey  of  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  centers  across  the  country 
identifying  equipment,  supply,  and 
personnel  shortages,  as  well  as  surgery 
backlogs  existing  in  many  of  the  cen- 
ters. These  problems  are  primarily  a 
result  of  the  ever-increasing  health 
care  needs  of  our  older  veteran  popu- 
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lation  coupled  with  inadequate  budg- 
ets. 

The  statistics  provided  by  the  chiefs 
of  staff  of  these  hospitals  clearly  show 
a  great  need  for  additional  resources 
or,  at  least,  current  services  resources. 
Our  VA  hospitals  have  a  record  of  pro- 
viding top  quality  health  care,  some  of 
the  best  in  the  world,  even  while  oper- 
ating with  shortages  of  personnel  and 
equipment.  They  deserve  our  full  sup- 
port. 

The  veterans  of  our  Nation  deserve 
the  very  best  of  care,  and  It  is  up  to  us 
to  see  to  It  that  the  VA  has  the  proper 
resources  to  deliver  that  care.  The  vet- 
erans' health-care  budget  cannot  be 
reduced  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
fully  understand  the  impact  of  our  de- 
cisions regarding  veterans'  health 
caiif.  and  who  is  better  able  to  relate 
t^  problems  in  the  field  than  the 
people  in  the  field? 

Now  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  cut 
veterans'  health  care  funding.  The  sta- 
tistics speak  for  themselves. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the  At- 
lanta VA  Medical  Center 

VrrCRAHS  AOMINISTRATION 

Meoicai.  Cnrm  (  Atlahta), 
Decatur,  GA,  February  29,  1985. 
Howard  H.  Grkxr,  M.D., 
Chief  of  Stuff    VA  Medical  Center,    WhiU 
River  Junction,  VT. 
Dear  Howard:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  2.   1985  concerning  this 
medical  center.  We  are  a  550  bed  capacity 
medical  center  with  120  nursing  home  care 
unit  beds.   I   hope   that  information  con- 
tained In  Attachments  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Wendell  Musser,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Staff 

AXTACHMEirT  I 

c.  Projected  dollar  deficit  as  of  January  1, 
1985. 

1.  Personnel  service— < Recurring). 

A.  Fiscal  year  1985  estimated  unfunded 
salary  coste  (excluding  FICA/Medicare), 
$322,758. 

VACO  funding  for  above,  $190,233. 
Projected  personnel  service  deficit  (Total) 
$132,525. 

B.  Ambulatory  care  addition  VAMC  esti- 
mated personnel  service  requirements  (68.0 
FTEE),  $1,771,000.  

VACO  funding  for  above  (25.0  FTEE), 
$692,215. 

Projected  additional  P/S  requirements 
(43.0  FTEE)  (Total)  $1,078,785. 

2.  All  other— (Recurring). 

A.  Fiscal  year  1985  projected  all  other  def- 
icit. The  significant  areas  of  concern  are 
open  heart  surgery  and  radiation  therapy 
(Total)  $400,000. 

B.  Ambulatory  care  addition  VAMC  esti- 
mated all  other  requirements,  $493,900. 

VACO  funding  for  above.  $246,785. 
Projected    additional    A/O    requirements 
(Total)  $247,115. 

d.  Impact  of  dollar  deficit.  '  ^^^ 
1.    Personnel.— The    number    of    FTEE 

which  the  medical  center  can  employ  and 
maintain  on  our  salary  rolls  Is  negatively  af- 
fected by  projected  deficits  In  both  our  per- 
sonnel services  and  all  other  accounts. 

e.  Solutions.— All  Fund  Control  Point  Of- 
ficials and  Service  Chiefs  at  our  medical 
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center  have  been  requested  to  insure  that 
maximum  utilization  Is  achieved  from  the 
resources  available  to  them. 

Very  stringent  overtime  controls  have 
been  stressed  to  limit  usage. 

Attachment  n 

I.  Projected  dollar  deficit  as  of  1/1/85 
should  be  obtained  from  04  as  a  part  of 
their  budget  review  and  FCP  allocation 
process. 

II.  The  Following  information  on  project- 
ed Inflationary  costs  for  supplies  Is  provided 
as  indicated  In  the  November,  1984,  Price 
Trend  Analysis  from  the  VA  Marketing 
Center. 

a.  Medical  Supplies.- Average  Increase  of 
2  percent.  Some  high  cost  Increases,  such  as 
patient  examining  gloves  are  expected  to  In- 
crease as  much  as  25  percent.  However,  on 
the  average,  medical  supplies  are  expected 
to  Increase  2  percent 

b.  Subsistence.- Average  Increase  of  2  per- 
cent. 

c.  Pharmaceutical  Products.— Average  In- 
crease of  5-6  percent.  Although  the  Market- 
ing Center  anticipates  several  hundred 
Items  with  potential  Increases  of  8-10  per- 
cent, they  suggest  that  by  using  depot 
items,  the  average  Increase  should  be  5-6 
percent. 

d.  Medical  Equipment.— Average  Increase 
of  5  percent.  The  overall  expected  inflation- 
ary increases  is  about  5  percent.  However, 
the  Marketing  Center  projects  that  the  pro- 
curement of  equipment  not  previously  avaU- 
able  could  result  in  Increased  costs  as  high 
as  10  percent. 

III.  The  following  information  on  the 
Impact  of  deficit  funding  for  equipment 
(NX)  acquisitions  is  provided  based  on  the 
funding  provided  this  Medical  Center  and 
our  established  needs  as  presented  by  all 
Service  Chiefs'  Equipment  Priority  Lists: 

a.  Fiscal  year  1985  Budget:  Additional— 
$285,202:  replacement— $336,790. 

b.  Dollar  value  of  equipment  requests  on 
hand  at  start  of  fiscal  year  1985:  Addition— 
$1,885,798;  replacement— $1,529,602. 

c.  Percent  of  available  dollars  versus  total 
needs:  Additional— 15.12  percent;  replace- 
ment—22.02  percent. 

d.  Clearly  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
funds  needed  to  meet  the  equipment  re- 
quirements are  provided  to  a  medical  center 
through  the  budget  process.  This  is  partial- 
ly because  many  of  the  requirements  sub- 
mitted in  previous  years  were  not  funded 
and  therefore  resubmitted  as  needs  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

rv.  Solutions:  a.  There  Is  no  simple  solu- 
tion to  deficit  funding  for  supply  type  items. 
However,  several  points  to  be  considered 
are: 

(1)  Plan  procurement  requisitions  to  allow 
maximum  lead  time.  The  more  lead  time 
available  the  more  competitive  prices. 

(2)  Avoid  local  purchase  whenever  possi- 
ble. Often  times  local  purchasing  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  purchasing  through  estab- 
lished government  sources  of  supply.  Items 
obtained  from  GSA,  Depot,  PSS,  VA  D/C, 
etc.,  although  not  the  preferred  Item,  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  using  service. 

(3)  Seek  to  consolidate  purchase  require- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  any  volume  dis- 
counts available. 

(4)  Always  attempt  to  obtain  FOB  destina- 
tion pricing.  The  cost  of  transportation.  If 
any,  will  be  built  in  to  the  cost  of  supplies. 
Also,  many  mandatory  sources  contract 
with  the  government  at  FOB  destination. 

b.  With  respect  to  equipment  acquisitions, 
the  following  suggestions  are  presented: 
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(1)  Provide  continuous  training  on  use  of 
equipment  to  properly  take  care  of  the 
equipment  on  hand.  This  will  maximize  the 
useful  life  of  the  equipment.  At  our  facility, 
many  items  of  equipment  are  replaced  prior 
to  meeting  their  useful  life  expectancy. 

(2)  Establish  a  sound  preventive  mainte- 
nance program. 

(3)  Require  detailed  justification  for 
major  item  (big  ticket)  acquisitions.  Often 
extremely  costly  Items  can  be  justified  in 
separate  submissions  to  VA  Central  Office 
as  emergent  needs  to  meet  patient  case  re- 
sponsibilities. If  a  medical  center  does  its 
"homework."  the  need  for  the  item  can  be 
sufficiently  justified  to  program  officials  to 
receive  funding  consideration  at  that  level. 

(4)  Develop  a  strict  report  of  survey  proce- 
dure to  tninimi7j>  equipment  loss.  Equip- 
ment lost  through  neglect  or  theft  must  be 
replaced.  This  only  adds  to  the  already 
enormous  demands  for  limited  equipment 
funds  at  the  medical  center  leveL 

Attachment  III 
d.  Impact  of  dollar  deficit 
4.  Backlog  of  patient  surgery. 
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The  other  surgical  sections  are  much 
more  current  in  general. 

e.  Solutions  you  have  devised— solutions 
currently  used  here  for  the  backlog  prob- 
lem: 

1.  Patients  simply  wait. 

2.  Some  patients  are  referred  to  other 
VAMC's  In  the  region. 

3.  Some  patients  are  told  that  they  will 
have  to  seek  care  elsewhere  (NSC,  etc.) 

4.  Efforts  to  secure  more  money  and  more 
positions  are  constantly  underway,  but  so 
far  have  been  minimally  productive.* 


IMMIGRATION  EXCLUSION  AND 
DEPORTA-nON  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1985 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  in 
an  effort  to  repeal  a  national  embar- 
assment.  In  1952.  at  the  height  of  the 
McCarthy  period.  Congress  adopted 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act  (Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act),  and  in  that 
act  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain people  from  this  country.  There 
are  currently  33  grounds  for  exclusion, 
some  of  which  are  quire  sensible. 
Others,  however,  are  either  archaic, 
redundant,  or  out  of  step  with  this 
country's  tradition  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression. 

Aliens  who  "advocate  the  practice  of 
polygamy"  are  excludable,  for  exam- 
ple, though  this  clause  is  not  invoked 
very  often  now  (fortunately  since  it 
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presumably  would  exclude  some 
former  foreign  government  officials 
with  whom  we  have  been  friendly). 
Other  more  frequently  cited  provi- 
sions, however,  are  equally  offensive. 
People  who  hold  certain  ideas,  or  who 
are  affiliated  with  certain  groups  are 
prevented  from  visiting  the  United 
•States  solely  because  of  these  associa- 
tions or  opinions,  not  because  of  any 
destructive  behavior  they  might 
engage  in.  This  has  led  to  the  compil- 
ing of  voluminous  lists  of  aliens  who 
have  ever  been  associated  with  any 
proscribed  organization,  as  defined  by 
the  State  Department.  These  aliens 
are  excludable  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Aliens  who  might  participate  in 
"activities  prejudicial  to  the  public  in- 
terest" are  excludable  based  on  the 
simple  assertion  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment official,  with  no  showing  re- 
quired of  how  or  why  such  prejudice 
will  occur.  This  has  been  used  to  keep 
out  individuals  who  were  planning  on 
making  speeches  critical  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Philosophical  believers 
in  anarchism,  gay  men  and  lesbians, 
people  who  were  once  mentally  ill  but 
have  since  completely  recoveftd— all 
are  forever  excludable,  even  though 
the  vast  majority  of  those  covered 
have  been  law-abiding  citizens  of  their 
own  countries  and  present  no  threat  at 
all  to  public  order  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  this 
law  is  capriciously  applied.  At  times 
the  litmus  test  seems  to  be  the  extent 
to  which  whatever  administration  is  In 
power  is  made  uncomfortable  by  the 
opinions  a  person  expresses.  Hortensia 
de  Allende,  the  widow  of  the  assassi- 
nated Chilean  leader,  was  denied  a 
visa  when  she  sought  to  address  Amer- 
ican audiences.  The  problem  of  abuse 
of  discretion  is  a  complex  one  because 
the  courts  will  not  review  consular  de- 
cisions; it  is  a  matter  which  we  will 
have  to  address  as  this  bill  goes 
through  the  legislative  process. 

The  fundamental  problem,  though, 
is  not  one  of  abuse,  but  one  of  princi- 
ple. The  standards  for  admission  set 
out  in  the  current  law  are  based  on 
false  premises,  and  those  premises 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Current  law  as- 
sumes that  admitting  an  alien  into  the 
United  States  connotes  the  approval 
of  American  society  for  that  individ- 
ual's thoughts  and  private  life.  This  is 
a  false  presumption:  that  the  right  to 
visit  this  country  is  a  privilege  which 
we  bestow  only  upon  those  we  like. 
The  opposite  should  be  true  in  a  free 
society— that  anyone  should  be  able  to 
visit  this  country,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  somehow  directly 
threaten  the  public  order  (they  have  a 
criminal  record,  or  they  carry  some 
dangerous  disease,  or  they  are  likely  to 
participate  in  terrorism,  or  they  will 
deal  in  narcotics,  or  otherwise  disobey 
our  laws).  Last  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
5227  to  revise  the  grounds  of  exclusion 
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along  these  lines;  I  plan  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  next  week,  in  a  slightly  revised 
form,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me.  I  welcome  comments  and  sug- 
gestions; this  is  a  complex  matter,  and 
reform  is  long  overdue. 

The  test  for  exclusion  should  be  one 
of  behavior  which  threatens  public 
order.  Our  consular  officers  and 
border  inspectors  should  not  be 
pressed  into  service  as  thought  police. 
The  law  as  it  stands  is  an  infringement 
of  the  right  of  Americans  to  hear  from 
a  variety  of  viewpoints  (including  ri- 
diculous ones),  and  goes  against  the 
spirit  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  which 
were  designed  to  facilitate,  among 
other  things,  freedom  of  travel.  In 
general  this  country  has  an  excellent 
record  with  regard  to  that  agreement, 
while  nations  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
have  blatantly  violated  it.  Our  immi- 
gration laws.  I  believe,  are  one  in- 
stance in  which  our  compliance  with 
Helsinki  is  deficient,  and  it  incombent 
upon  the  United  States  as  a  Democrat- 
ic Nation  to  remove  this  blemish. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  section-by 
section  summary  of  the  bill  be  reprint- 
ed here: 

ImaGRATIOR  EXCLDSIOlf  AKD  DEPORTATION 

AMENDMKirTS  OF  1985 

SECTION  1. 

a.  Short  Title. 

b.  References  In  Act. 

SECTION  a.  REVISION  OP  GROITNSS  POR 
EXCLUSION 

(a)  Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  make  only  the  following  classes 
of  aliens  ineligible  to  receive  visas  for  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States: 

( 1 )  Health  Related  Grounds 

(A)  those  afflicted  with  communicable  dis- 
eases of  public  health  significance; 

(B)  those  whose  mental  health  record  in- 
dicates that  they  pose  a  threat  to  property 
or  to  the  safety  or  welfare  of  themselves  or 
others: 

(2)  Criminal  and  Moral  Grounds 

(A)  any  alien  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude,  with  specified  excep- 
tions: 

(B)  any  alien  convicted  of  two  or  more  of- 
fenses for  which  the  aggregate  sentences  ac- 
tually Imposed  were  five  years  or  more: 

(C)  any  alien  convicted  of  specified  drug 
violations,  or  who  Is  a  narcotic  drug  addict: 

(D)  any  alien  who  has  engaged  in  (i.e.  or- 
ganized, abetted,  or  participated  In)  terror- 
ist activities  against  the  United  States  or  its 
citizens: 

(E)  any  alien  engaged  in  or  associated 
with  the  Nazi  government  of  (Germany  be- 
tween March  23.  1933.  and  May  8.  1945,  who 
participated  in  the  persecution  of  any 
person  because  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  political  opinion. 

(3)  Security  Grounds 

Any  alien  who  is  likely  to  violate  U.S.  laws 
relating  to  espionage  or  sabotage,  to  endan- 
ger the  public  safety,  the  lives  or  property 
of  others,  or  the  national  security,  to  at- 
tempt the  violent  or  unconstitutional  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  government,  or  to  engage 
in  (i.e.  organize,  abet,  or  participate  in)  ter- 
rorism. 

(4)  Economic  Grounds 

(A)  any  alien  who  Is  likely  to  become  a 
public  economic  burden. 
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(B)  those  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  with  certain  quali- 
fied exceptions: 

(C>  any  alien  who  Is  a  graduate  of  a  medi- 
cal school  not  accredited  by  a  body  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  with  certain  exceptions; 

(5)  Illegal  Entrants  and  Immigration  Vio- 
lators 

(A)  any  excluded  and  deported  alien  who 
seeks  readmisslon  within  one  year  of  the 
event,  unless  such  readmisslon  is  consented 
to  by  the  Attorney  General; 

(B)  Any  alien  who  has  been  deported  on 
certain  specified  grounds 

(C)  any  alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  by  fraud  or  the  willful  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact; 

(D)  any  stowaway  alien: 

(E)  any  alien  who  aids  any  other  alien  in 
illegal  entry: 

(F)  any  alien  who  seeks  entry  through  a 
foreign  contiguous  territory  or  adjacent 
Island,  having  arrived  there  on  a  nonsigna- 
tory  line,  not  having  resided  in  such  terri- 
tory or  Islands  for  two  years: 

(6)  E>ocumentaUon  Requirements 

(A)  any  Immigrant  alien  who  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  a  valid  immigrant  visa  and  pass- 
port at  the  time  of  admission: 

(B>  any  nonimmigrant  who  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  a  passport  valid  for  six  months,  or 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  valid  visa  or 
border  crossing  identification  card. 

(7)  Ineligible  for  atizenshlp 

Any  immigrant  alien  Ineligible  for  U.S. 
citizenship,  including  a  person  who  left  or 
remained  outside  the  United  States  to  avoid 
U.S.  military  service  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Section 
212 

(c)  Effective  Date 

SECTION  3.  REVISION  OP  GROtTNDS  POR 
DEPORTATION 

(a)  Revised  Grounds  for  Deportation 
Makes  deportable  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al only  those  aliens  within  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

(1)  Excludable  at  Entry  or  Violates  Status 

(A)  any  alien  who  at  the  time  of  entry  was 
within  one  or  more  of  the  classes  of  aliens 
excludable  by  then  existing  law; 

(B)  any  alien  entering  the  United  States 
without  inspection  or  at  a  time  and  place 
other  than  as  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General: 

(C)  any  alien  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant 
who  has  failed  to  maintain  such  status: 

(D)  any  alien  arriving  from  foreign  contig- 
uous territory  or  adjacent  islands,  having 
arrived  there  on  a  nonslgnatory  line,  who 
has  not  resided  In  such  territory  or  Islands 
for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  such  arrival: 

(E)  any  alien  who  aids  any  other  alien  In 
Illegal  entry: 

(2)  Criminal  Offenses 

(A)  any  alien  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing moral  turpitude  committed  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  entry  and  who  Is 
either  sentenced  or  confined  for  a  term  of 
one  year  or  longer: 

(B)  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry 
is  convicted  of  two  or  more  crimes  Involving 
moral  turpitude: 

(C)  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry 
Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  certain  drug 
laws,  or  who  is  or  after  entry  has  been  a 
narcotic  drug  addict: 

(D)  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry 
Is  convicted  under  weapons-possession  laws: 
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(E)  any  alien  who  at  any  time  Is  convicted 
on  any  of  various  specified  laws  (e.g.  sabo- 
tage, treason  and  sedition,  selective  service, 
etc.): 

(3)  Failure  to  Register  and  Falsification  of 
Documents 

Any  alien  who  fails  to  comply  with  alien 
registration  laws  or  foreign  agent  registra- 
tion laws,  or  who  Is  convicted  of  fraud  or 
misuse  of  visas  or  other  entry  documents: 

(4)  Security  Grounds 

Any  alien  who  violates  U.S.  laws  relating 
to  espionage  or  sabotage,  who  endangers  the 
public  safety,  or  the  lives  or  property  of 
others,  or  the  national  security,  who  at- 
tempts the  violent  or  unconstitutional  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  government,  or  who  en- 
gages In  (I.e.  organizes,  abets,  or  participates 
in)  terrorism. 

(5)  Economic  Grounds 

Any  alien  who  has  become  a  public  eco- 
nomic burden  within  five  years  of  entry, 
from  causes  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
arisen  since  entry: 

(6)  Engaged  in  Terrlorism 

Any  alien  who  has  enaged  in  (I.e.  orga- 
nized, abetted,  or  participated  in)  terrorist 
activities  against  the  United  SUtes  or  Its 
citizens: 

(7)  Assisted  in  Nazi  Persecution 

Any  alien  engaged  in  or  associated  with 
the  Nazi  government  of  Germany  between 
March  23.  1933.  and  May  8.  1945.  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  persecution  of  any  person 
because  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
political  opinion. 

(b)  ConXormlng  Amendments  to  Section 
241 

(c)  Savings  Provision 

(d)  Effective  Date 

SECTION  4.  tUSCELXANEOnS  CONPORIIING 
AMBNDKENTSC 


INCREASE  FUNDING  POR  EPA 
FISCAL  YEAR  1986  BUDGET 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  past  I  have  repeatedly  urged  my 
colleagues  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  overall  operating  budget.  I 
have  reviewed  the  proposed  fiscal  yeau- 
1986  EPA  budget  and.  while  I  still 
have  concerns  regarding  the  Agency's 
overall  operating  budget,  there  is  one 
area  which  stands  out  in  this  budget 
as  particularly  underfunded. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  substantial 
increase  in  funds  requested  for  the 
RCRA  Program  in  response  to  the  leg- 
islation we  passed  last  year.  However. 
if  my  colleagues  look  at  the  budget 
more  closely,  they  will  see  that  this 
RCRA  increase  has  been  accomplished 
through  reprogramming  funds  from 
virtually  every  other  media  account. 
My  concern  is  that  this  reprogram- 
ming will  significantly  disrupt  the  op- 
eration of  these  other  programs  and 
thwart  any  continued  progress  in 
these  areas.  It  is  important  that  we 
provide  the  funds  needed  to  meet  the 
new  RCRA  mandates,  yet  we  should 
not  allow  the  practice  of  extracting 
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fimds  from  already  underfunded  pro- 
grams. 

To  be  specific,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  an  area  which  has  suffered  most 
severely  due  to  inadequate  funding  is 
the  Air  Quality  Program.  Let  me 
review  some  of  the  cuts  in  this  pro- 
gram and  discuss  their  consequences. 

We  often  hear  reference  to  the  Air 
Program    as    a    "mature"    program 
which  has  achieved  much  of  what  it 
was  established  to  do  and  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  emphasis  as  the  more 
infant  programs  such  as  the  hazardous 
waste  programs.  However,  such  an  as- 
sertion seriously   underestimates   the 
magnitude  of  our  continuing  air  pollu- 
tion problems.  We  still  have  many  un- 
resolved problems  to  address  in  our 
conventional   air   pollutant   programs 
and  we  are  only  beginning  to  discover 
the  extent  of  new  toxic  pollutants  en- 
tering our  envirorunent  daily  and  their 
potential  impact  on  human  health.  An 
internal  1984  EPA  draft  report  con- 
cluded    that    the     potential     health 
threat    from   air   toxics    was    greater 
than  previously  thought.  According  to 
the  draft,  up  to  2.010  annual  cancer 
deaths  could  be  attributed  to  the  39 
pollutants  which  were  assessed  by  the 
Agency  in  the  report.  The  39  pollut- 
ants assessed  are  but  a  small  percent 
of  the  existing  number  of  hazardous 
pollutants    threatening    our    environ- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  should  be  tar- 
geting sufficient  funds  and  resources 
in  the  Air  Program  toward  combating 
this    threat    and    protecting    public 
health.  For  EPA  to  meet  its  stated  air 
objectives  will  require  substantial  re- 
sources. However,  the  Agency's  modest 
request  to  OMB  of  $262  million  for 
the  entire  Air  Program  was  cut  by  $26 
million   to   $236   million— an   amount 
still  below  1981  levels.  PoUowing  are 
some  of  the  specific  reductions  within 
the  Air  Program  and  their  direct  im- 
pacts. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Research  and  development  [R&D]  is 
the  foundation  of  all  regtUatory  activi- 
ty. Without  ongoing  R&D  we  cannot 
set  standards,  develop  state-of-the-art 
pollution  control  technology  and  mon- 
itoring equipment,  and  generally  safe- 
guard public  health.  Over  and  over 
again  we  hear  the  case  made  that 
standards  cannot  be  established  until 
concrete  scientific  data  is  available  to 
prove  their  necessity.  OMB.  for  one, 
has  repeatedly  taken  this  position.  It 
has  consistently  called  for  further 
study  prior  to  establishing  standards 
and,  yet.  It  denies  the  EPA  adequate 
resources  to  provide  such  data.  EPA 
requested  $70.7  million  for  R&D  in 
the  Air  Program— OMB  reduced  that 
to  $65.4  million,  an  amount  about  $2 
million  less  than  fiscal  year  1985  levels 
for  air  R&D.  When  we  look  at  some  of 
the  specific  programs  under  air  R&D, 
we  can  see  just  what  these  cuts  will 
mean: 

Health  effects  studies.- Health  ef- 
fects studies,  in  total,  have  been  cut  by 
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$693,000  from  1985  levels.  For  reasons 
I  caimot  understand,  most  of  this 
cut— about  $500.000— has  come  out  of 
the  hazardous  air  pollutants  health 
studies,  an  area  where  we  desperately 
need  more  data.  This  13-percent  cut  in 
funding  for  hazardous  pollutant 
health  effects  studies  may  stop  almost 
all  extramural  research  in  that  area 
and  will  significantly  disrupt  any 
progress  we  may  hope  to  make.  Our 
efforts  to  define  the  threats  posed  by 
hazardous  air  pollutants  rely  heavily 
upon  the  scientific  community,  and  if 
that  community  is  dismantled,  further 
progress  will  be  severely  restricted. 

Environmental  processes  and  ef- 
fects.—This  program  establishes  math- 
ematical models  to  locate  emission 
sources.  It  has  been  cut  by  about 
$614,000  from  1985  levels.  Scientific 
modeling,  still  in  its  infancy,  is  crucial 
toward  attaining  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  will  require  re- 
source-intensive research  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  cited  only  a  few  examples  of 
specific  needs  within  the  R&D  Pro- 
gram. There  are  many,  many  more.  It 
is  crucial  that  we  provide  EPA  with,  as 
a  minimum,  the  amounts  originally  re- 
quested by  the  agency  for  R&D. 

ABATEMENT  AND  CONTROL 

The  second  tier  of  the  Air  Quality 
Program  is  abatement  and  control. 
This  is  the  program  designated  with 
setting  standards,  assessing  the  state- 
of-the-art  technology,  developing  pol- 
lutant strategies,  and  formulating 
guidelines  for  the  States.  While  it 
relies  upon  R&D  for  the  basis  of  its 
activities,  it  is  equally  as  important  in 
making  the  entire  environmental  regu- 
latory network  function  properly  and 
effectively.  Yet.  the  overall  abatement 
and  control  funding  request  by  E3»A  to 
OMB  was  cut  from  $166.8  million  to 
$149.5  million— a  $17.3  million  cut. 
Even  EPA  concedes  that  this  cut  will 
mean  less  regulatory  development, 
slower  progress  toward  developing  en- 
vironmentaJly  soimd  alternative  fuels, 
less  recall  testing  of  motor  vehicles,  re- 
duced purchasing  power  for  monitor- 
ing equipment,  and  less  assistance  to 
the  States.  Some  of  the  vital  programs 
within  the  abatement  and  control  ac- 
count have  suffered  substantial  cuts  as 
well  in  this  proposed  budget.  Let  me 
cite  one  very  specific  need: 

Office  of  Air  Quality  and  Stationary 
Source  Plarming  and  Standards.— This 
office  functions  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  establishing  emission  standards.  It 
has  been  cut  by  $1.5  million  or  6.5  per- 
cent from  1985  levels.  Within  this  ac- 
count the  Emissions  Standards  and 
Technology  Assessment  Program  sets 
the  hazardous  air  pollution  standards. 
Only  four  such  standards  have  been 
promulgated  to  date.  Yet,  again  this 
most  crucial  hazardous  pollutant  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  more  than  any 
other  program  within  the  Air  Quality 
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Planning  and  Standards  Office— by 
$1.3  million  or  by  9.6  percent  from 
1985  levels.  Even  the  office  director 
has  contended  that  that  limited  re- 
sources have  constrained  the  number 
of  pollutant-by-pollutant  assessments 
which  could  be  accomplished. 

Again,  we  should  provide  the  EPA 
with  the  additional  $17.2  million  origi- 
nally requested  of  OMB  by  the  Agency 
for  air  abatement  and  control. 

DfrORCnCXNT 

The  third  tier  of  the  Air  Quality 
Program  budget,  air  quality  enforce- 
ment, is  dangerously  low.  I  was  very 
concerned  to  note  that  the  funding 
levels  in  this  budget  are  even  below 
1985  levels.  The  Agency's  original  re- 
quest to  OMB  of  $24.5  million  was  cut 
to  $21  million— a  $3.5  million  cut. 
which  is  $240,000  below  1985  levels. 
This  is  even  in  the  face  of  confirma- 
tion last  year  that  the  1985  air  en- 
forcement budget  the  Agency  had  to 
work  with  would  cause  the  number  of 
site  inspections  to  decline  by  almost  20 
percent.  Discussions  with  the  Agency's 
enforcement  branch  confirms  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend.  Within  the  Air 
Enforcement  Program,  stationary 
source  enforcement  has  been  cut  by 
$107,200  from  1985  levels.  And  still, 
many  of  the  major  stationary  sources 
of  air  pollution  in  the  United  States 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  standards.  EPA,  in  Its  budget  Justi- 
fication, states  that: 

EPA  will  carry  out  a  vigorous,  compliance 
program  aimed  at  achieving  continuous 
compliance  by  stationary 

sources  *  *  *  sources  of  [volatile  organic 
compounds]  will  receive  increased  attention. 
Emissions  from  these  sources  are  of  con- 
cern, not  only  because  they  contribute  to 
unhealthful  ozone  levels,  but  also  because 
their  components  may  be  hazardous  to 
public  health. 

EPA  cannot  do  this  with  the  amount 
of  funds  provided  in  this  budget  re- 
quest. 

A  very  specific  need  within  the  Air 
Enforcement  Program  is  funds  to  re- 
place the  light  detection  and  ranging 
air  pollutant  monitoring  unit,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Lidar.  which  is 
operated  by  EPA's  National  Elnforce- 
ment  Investigations  Center  located  in 
Denver.  CO.  This  unit  is  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  a  monitoring  system— it  meas- 
ures the  density  of  emissions  dis- 
charged from  a  stack  and  helps  to  in- 
dicate how  effective  a  control  system 
within  a  plant  is  operating.  The  Lidar 
is  one  of  the  few  monitoring  systems 
which  can  measure  emissions  at  night 
and  thus,  detect  violators  who  wait 
until  dark  to  vent  excessive  emissions. 
The  existing  Lidar  Is  extremely  anti- 
quated and  no  longer  state-of-the-art 
technology.  I  was  informed  that  about 
one-half  of  the  time  of  those  who  op- 
erate the  unit  is  spent  simply  nudn- 
t,alnlng  it.  Yet.  funds  requested  to  re- 
place the  existing  Lidar  with  a  new, 
state-of-the-art  Lidar,  were  refused  by 
OMB.  It  would  cost  only  $500,000  to 
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replace  this  essential  unit  and  those 
funds  should  be  provided. 

The  decrease  In  air  quality  enforce- 
ment spending  should  stop  now.  EPA 
has  already  lost  much  of  its  credibility 
among  those  it  regulates  and  without 
increased  enforcement  power,  the 
Agency  may  lose  it  all.  If  we  do  not 
put  a  stop  to  violations  now,  our  job 
will  be  a  lot  tougher  and  much  more 
expensive  later. 

Finally,  one  of  my  foremost  con- 
cerns is  the  decrease  in  funding  for 
the  National  Enforcement  Investiga- 
tions Center  [NEIC]  which  I  men- 
tioned above.  The  NEIC  is  critical  to 
our  enforcement  efforts  in  providing 
technical  support  for  litigation  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  involving  all  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  EPA.  Howev- 
er, funding  for  the  NEIC  in  this 
budget  has  been  cut  by  $213,000  or  by 
4.1  percent  from  1985  levels.  I  have 
personally  worked  with  NEIC  on  a 
number  of  issues  and  I  have  found 
them  to  be  capable  and  dedicated.  It  is 
vital  to  our  enforcement  program  to 
provide  the  NEIC  with,  at  least,  the 
1985  budget  amount. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  increased  fund- 
ing for  the  EPA's  Air  Program.  Some 
may  argue  that  in  the  face  of  our  cur- 
rent deficit,  all  programs  must  suffer. 
However,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  will  the  Air  Program  suffer 
from  these  proposed  funding  reduc- 
tions, but  the  public  health  will  suffer 
as  well.  It  would  be  a  wise  move  to 
Invest  the  dollars  now  to  prevent  huge 
cleanup  and  health-care  costs  later.* 


May  1,  1985 


May  1,  1985 


TAX  EXPENDITURES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IlfSIARA 
ni  THZ  HOOSE  or  RXPRZSEirrATIVZS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  May  1,  1985, 
into  the  CoNGRissiONAL  Recori): 
Tax  ExrarDiTunxs 

With  the  April  15  filing  deadline  behind 
us.  many  Americans  are  again  cursing  the 
federal  Income  tax  system.  Once  considered 
the  fairest  of  all  taxes,  today  It  Is  considered 
the  least  fair.  One  partlciilar  concern  of 
Hoosiers,  with  good  reason.  Is  the  recent 
proliferation  of  tax  loopholes.  They  have 
gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  federal  budget  concept  closest  to  that 
of  a  tax  loophole  Is  a  tax  expenditure.  Tax 
expenditures  are  the  special  provisions 
added  to  the  Income  tax  law  over  the  years 
to  provide  Incentives  for  certain  activities  or 
relief  for  certain  taxpayers.  Today  there  are 
more  than  100  such  tax  expenditures, 
double  the  number  1&  years  ago.  They  are 
called  "tax  expenditures"  because  the  loss 
of  tax  revenue  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
federal  budget  and  deficit  as  direct  expendi- 
tures. They  function  much  like  open-ended 
entitlements,  such  as  social  security:  whoev- 
er meets  the  eligibility  requirements  Is  enti- 


tled to  receive  benefits  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  the  government. 

TTie  largest  tax  expenditures  to  individ- 
uals are  the  exclusion  of  employer-paid  pen- 
sion contributions  ($56  billion  in  198fl),  the 
mortgages-Interest  deduction  ($27  billion), 
and  state  and  local  lax  deductions  ($25  bil- 
lion). The  biggest  benefits  for  businesses 
come  from  the  investment  tax  credit  ($30 
billion)  and  accelerated  depreciation  ($24 
billion).  Tax  expenditures  in  1986  will  cost 
the  federal  Treasury  an  estimated  $300  bil- 
lion for  Individuals  and  $120  billion  for  busi- 
nesses. Their  cost  is  almost  40  percent  that 
of  direct  federal  outlays.  In  most  categories 
of  the  federal  budget,  direct  expenditures 
far  exceed  tax  expenditures.  However.  In 
some  categories,  tax  expenditures  equal  or 
exceed  direct  expenditures.  For  example, 
direct  federal  subsidies  for  housing— includ- 
ing the  PHA  loan  program  and  rural  hous- 
ing programs— amount  to  about  $13  billion, 
while  tax  expenditures  for  housing— such  as 
mortgage  interest  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion—cost the  government  about  $60  billion 
each  year. 

Although  tax  expenditures  have  the  same 
fiscal  impact  as  direct  federal  spending  pro- 
grams, they  are  subject  to  much  less  con- 
gressional oversight.  They  are  not  included 
In  the  formal  congressional  budget  process. 
Across-the-board  spending  cuts  do  not 
reduce  tax  expenditures.  They  are  not  re- 
viewed annually,  and  they  are  reviewed.  If 
at  all,  only  by  the  tax-writing  committees, 
not  by  the  appropriate  authorizing  commit- 
tees. As  a  result,  tax  expenditures  have 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  direct 
spending  programs  in  recent  years.  In  the 
past  4  years,  their  cost  to  the  federal  Tteas- 
ury  has  almost  doubled.  This  loss  of  tax  rev- 
enues has  led  to  higher  marginal  tax  rates 
for  everyone. 

In  addition,  tax  expenditures  complicate 
the  tax  code  and  made  it  incomprehensible 
to  most  Americans.  Tliey  sometimes  distort 
Investment  decisions  and  result  in  the  inef- 
ficient use  of  capital.  Investments  are  often 
made  in  schemes  that  offer  tax  advantages 
rather  than  In  the  most  productive  enter- 
prises. Tax  expenditures  do  not  always  lead 
to  new  investment,  but  sometimes  reward 
ongoing  activities.  For  example,  studies  indi- 
cate that  more  than  half  of  the  money  put 
into  IRA  accounts  was  taken  out  of  existing 
savings  accounts.  They  also  produce  inequi- 
ties; two  people  with  the  same  Income  rarely 
pay  the  same  tax.  many  large  corporations 
and  wealthy  Individuals  pay  little  or  no  tax, 
and  the  tax  burden  falls  unevenly  industry 
by  industry.  Those  taxpayers  who  itemize 
on  their  returns — only  W  of  all  taxpayers- 
receive  the  largest  benefits.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  Congress  would  approve  direct  subsi- 
dies to  replace  some  tax  expenditures,  and 
other  tax  expenditures  have  questionable 
value:  last  year  tax  expenditures  for  vaca- 
tion homes  cost  the  government  $1.2  billion. 
Tax  expenditures  compound  the  cynicism  of 
the  average  taxpayer,  and  have  helped 
make  tax  cheats  and  petty  criminals  out  of 
thousands  of  otherwise  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans. 

Many  tax  expenditures  advance  worthy 
public  punxjses.  Mortgage  interest  deduc- 
tioru  promote  home  ownership,  and  special 
exemptions  in  the  tax  code  assist  the  blind. 
Some  tax  expenditures  replace  government 
programs,  intervention  and  regulation  by 
providing  Incentives  for  private  Investment 
and  Job  creation.  Similarly,  tax  deductions 
for  charitable  contributions  allow  individ- 
uals rather  than  the  government  to  decide 
which  charities  deserve  support. 


Although  some  tax  expenditures  are  valu- 
able, many  of  them  could  be  modified  or 
eliminated.  Even  if  Congress  does  not  over- 
haul the  tax  code  this  session,  we  must  In- 
crease general  oversight  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. In  our  current  fiscal  crisis,  we  must 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  each  tax  expendi- 
ture, like  each  direct  expenditure,  is  serving 
a  useful  purpose,  is  efficient,  and  is  not 
being  abused.  Converting  some  tax  expendi- 
tures into  direct  expenditures  would  subject 
them  to  tougher  formal  oversight  and 
remove  their  status  as  open-ended  entitle- 
ments. We  could  increase  scrutiny  further 
by  considering  tax  expenditures  similar  to 
the  way  we  treat  direct  expenditures:  in- 
cluding them  In  the  formal  budget  process, 
putting  an  overall  limit  on  them  each  year, 
and  Including  them  in  the  reconciliation 
process.  Currently,  only  congressional  tax- 
writing  committees  review  tax  expenditures. 
Appropriate  authorizing  committees  should 
also  review  them  to  compare  their  merits 
and  costs  with  those  of  related  direct  spend- 
ing programs.  We  should  continue  the 
recent  trend  of  putting  "sunset"  provisions 
on  tax  expenditures.  Each  tax  break  would 
expire  automatically  and  could  not  be  re- 
newed until  lU  effectiveness  had  been  re- 
viewed. We  should  also  consider  temporary 
across-the-board  cuts  In  tax  expenditures 
when  we  enact  across-the-board  spending 
cuts.  Finally,  we  should  put  tax  expendi- 
tures on  a  "pay-as-you-go"  basis.  Each  pro- 
posal to  expand  or  create  a  tax  break  would 
have  to  offset  any  revenue  loss,  by  reducing 
or  eliminating  an  existing  tax  expenditure, 
for  example. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  increased  over- 
sight of  direct  spending  programs  consider- 
ably. It  Is  time  to  do  the  same  for  tax  ex- 
penditures.* 


CONTINUE  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  AMTRAK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mW  JERSEY 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
to  abolish  all  subsidies  to  Amtrak,  our 
Nation's  rail  passenger  system.  The 
net  effect  of  this  proposal  would  mean 
the  end  of  Amtrak  and  the  cessation 
of  all  service  on  October  1. 

In  recent  interview  with  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Amtrak's  respected 
president,  W.  Graham  Claytor,  Jr., 
succinctly  explained  many  of  the  ad- 
ministration's incorrect  assumptions 
about  Amtrak.  I  believe  Amtrak  Is  a 
vital  part  of  our  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system,  and  as  such,  should  re- 
ceive support  from  the  Congress.  I 
commend  this  informative  interview  to 
my  colleagues. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  29, 

1985] 

Coming  Soon:  The  Death  of  Passencek 

Traihs? 

Without  federal  subsidies,  Amtrak 
wouldn't  be  able  to  run  any  trains  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  warns  the  railroad's  chief.  He 
says  the  company  has  steadily  reduced  its 
need  for  aid. 

Q.  Mr.  Claytor,  if  President  Reagan  gets 
his  way,  all  federal  subsidies  to  Amtrak  will 
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end  September  30.   How  many   passenger 
trains  will  you  be  able  to  run  then? 
A  None. 

Q  Not  a  single  one? 
A  None  at  all. 

Q  But  don't  some  Amtrak  trains  make 
money? 

A  On  our  densest  route,  the  Northeast 
Corridor  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, many  trains  cover  their  direct  costs— 
but  they  do  not  come  close  to  profitability 
after  you  add  to  those  costs  the  costs  of  the 
Infrastructure— track,  wire  and  interlocking 
maintenance,  signaling  and  dispatching,  sta- 
tions and  terminals  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Q  So  what  would  happen  on  October  1? 
A  Amtrak  would  stop  all  service.  That,  in 
turn,  would  trigger  2.1  billion  dollars  in  pay- 
ments to  workers  who  lost  their  Jobs— a 
labor-protection  liability.  That.  In  turn, 
would  render  Amtrak  insolvent  because  we 
cannot  t>osBibly  have  the  liquid  assets  to  pay 
that.  Amtrak  would  go  bankrupt. 

Q  Could  you  keep  operating  in  one  or  two 
markets? 

A  No.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Amtrak 
stop  all  long-distance  service  and  keep  run- 
ning the  Northeast  Corridor.  You  can't  do 
that.  When  you  discontinue  trains  in  the 
rest  of  the  country— which  affects  nearly 
half  of  our  20  million  annual  passengers  and 
about  two  thirds  of  our  costs  and  revenues— 
you  immediately  trigger  labor-protection  li- 
ability of  at  least  a  billion  dollars.  That's  an 
obligation  Amtrak  would  owe.  We  don't 
have  money  to  pay  that.  We'd  be  insolvent 
even  then.  We'd  be  out  of  business  no 
matter  how  you  figure  it. 

Q  Then  why  does  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  insist  Amtrak  could  be 
self-supporting  if  it  were  scaled  down? 
A  They're  wrong. 

Q  Have  they  explained  their  reasoning? 
A  Not  to  me.  And  frankly.  I  don't  see  how 
anyone  can  reach  any  other  conclusion  than 
the  one  we've  come  to. 

Q  In  the  past,  when  other  Presidents 
sought  to  cut  off  funds  to  Amtrak,  Congress 
always  came  to  Its  rescue.  Will  Congress  be 
as  sympathetic  this  year? 

A  I'm  confident  that  if  I  can  demonstrate 
to  members  of  Congress  how  well  we're 
doing,  as  well  as  the  actual  long-term  costs 
and  Incredibly  difficult  effects  of  terminat- 
ing Amtrak,  they  will  decide  not  to  do  It. 

Q  How  strong  is  Amtrak's  support  within 
Congress? 

A  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
make  poUtkal  Judgments,  and  I  have  too 
much  sense  to  try. 

Q  How  about  Amtrak's  support  with  the 
public? 

A  There  is  a  substantial  amount.  A  great 
many  people  would  be  very  badly  hurt  If 
Amtrak  goes  out.  One  group  are  those  who 
use  Amtrak  betweren  Washington  and  New 
York  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  other  group  are  the  long-dis- 
tance travelers  who  tend  to  be  lower- 
income,  older  and  retired  people  who  travel 
only  by  train  and  who  can't  travel  at  all  if 
Amtrak  Is  gone.  Some  can't  fly,  others  won't 
fly— and  for  long  distances,  they  have  no 
other  way  to  travel. 

Q  Let's  get  back  to  the  labor-protection  li- 
abilities you  mentioned.  Are  these  agree- 
ments you  made  with  Amtrak  employees  in 
Older  to  make  it  hard  to  close  down 
Amtrak? 

A  Goodness,  no.  I  personaUy  have  always 
thought  this  kind  of  labor  protection  is  a 
bad  policy.  Congress  created  these  liabilities 
in  1971  when  it  established  Amtrak.  The 
statue  says  that  any  railroad  employee  who 
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loses  his  Job  or  is  disadvantaged  by  the  ter- 
mination of  passenger-train  service  is  enti- 
tled to  reasonable  protective  conditions,  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  unions  and  the 
railroads. 

Q  So  you  did  agree  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation— 

A  No,  again.  The  law  then  goes  on  to  say 
if  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  what  are  rea- 
sonable protective  provisions,  they  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Now, 
whenever  you  put  a  stipulation  like  that  in 
a  law,  you  know  what's  going  to  happen: 
The  two  sides  don't  agree.  They  didn't 
agree,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  set  the 
amount  at  up  to  six  years  of  continued  com- 
pensation, depending  on  length  of  service. 

Q  The  Secretary  of  Labor  works  for  Mr. 
Reagan.  Can't  he  simply  lower  the  amount 
of  compensation? 

A  Not  now.  Once  be  set  It,  the  parties 
signed  the  agreement,  because  they  had  to, 
and  it  carries  legal  force. 

Q  Can  Congress  absolve  Amtrak  of  the 
severance  pacts? 

A  It's  very  unlikely.  Congress  probably 
could  ordain  lower  Job-protection  obliga- 
tions for  the  future.  But  trigger  the  com- 
pensation liability  by  ending  our  subsidy 
and  then  change  the  rules  for  that  liability? 
Almost  certainly  not. 

Q  David  Stockman  at  OMB  says  that  the 
government  won't  pay  the  compensation— 
that  it's  up  to  Amtrak. 

A  We  can't  pay  it.  While  the  potential  li- 
ability Is  about  5  billion  dollars  or  more,  the 
actual  liability  is  likely  to  be  about  2.1  bil- 
lion because  people  who  lose  their  jobs 
would  eventually  get  new  Jobs  or  retire. 
This  would  mean  about  645  million  the  first 
year  and  lesser  amounts  the  next  five  years. 
Amtrak  has  some  3  billion  dollars  of  loco- 
motives, cars,  shops,  facilities  and  real 
estate  on  the  books.  If  you  could  get  10  per- 
cent of  that  in  a  liquidation.  I'd  be  surprised 
because  these  facilities  and  this  equipment 
are  useful  only  for  intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  there  won't  be  any  of  that  left.  A 
freight  railroad  might  pay  $300,000  for  a  lo- 
comotive that  cost  us  1.2  million,  but  the 
passenger  car  fleet  would  go  for  scrap 
prices. 

Q   How   about  selling   your  route  from 
Boston  to  New  York  to  Washington? 
A  Who  wants  it? 

Q  Well,  if  It  were  cheap  enough— 
A  You  couldn't  give  that  line  away.  It  is 
used  predominantly  by  passenger  trains— 
Amtrak's  and  those  of  conmiuter-train  au- 
thorities in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  which  are 
losing  propositions.  Conrall  runs  some 
frieght  trains  there,  too,  and  serves  about 
200  Industrial  customers  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  Altogether,  these  other 
users  between  New  York  and  Washington 
pay  Amtrak  S3  million  dollars  a  year  for 
using  our  tracks— a  fraction  of  the  total 
cost. 

If  Amtrak  goes  bankrupt,  all  that  traffic 
stops,  too.  You  can't  run  trains  over  that 
line  without  dispatchers  and  signalmen  and 
track  workers  and  terminal  personnel,  and 
they  work  for  Amtrak. 

Of  course,  a  bankruptcy  trustee  could  say, 
"I'll  maintain  the  New  York-Washington 
route  for  all  you  fellows  for,  say  20  million  a 
month,  payable  in  advance. "  That's  the  real 
cost  and  no  one  is  going  to  pay  it.  Shut 
down  the  Northeast  Corridor  route,  and 
you're  going  to  have  Just  one  hell  of  a  to-do. 
Q  Were  it  not  for  the  Job-protection 
agreement,   bow   much  subsidy   would   be 
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needed  to  opermte  AmtnJt  trklna  just  be- 
tween Boston.  New  York  and  Wtshington? 

A  Roughly  250  million  dollars,  at  present 
levels  of  service.  Our  operating  subsidy  for 
all  service  nationally  is  640  million— and  de- 
clining. 

Q  Suppose  the  President  called  you  and 
said:  "I'd  like  to  lower  the  amount  the  gov- 
ernment spends  on  Amtrak.  TeU  me  what  to 
do."  How  would  you  reply? 

A  I'd  say.  "Preese  our  subsidy  this  year 
and  let  me  continue  to  do  exactly  what  I've 
been  doing,  and  I'll  reduce  the  subsidy 
amount  in  future  years."  We  lowered  the 
subsidy  26  percent  in  "real"  or  constant  dol- 
lars from  1981  to  1985. 

Q  By  cutting  trains  and  routes? 

A  We  haven't  cut  service.  We  have  l)ecome 
more  efficient,  and  we  have  increased  our 
revenues.  About  six  years  ago.  we  covered  43 
percent  of  our  costs  with  reven-..?*  Today, 
we  get  back  58  percent  and.  next  year,  6U 
percent. 

Q  Is  there  much  more  fat  to  be  taken  out 
of  your  costs? 

A  Sure.  We  now  own  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor line— the  crews  work  directly  for 
Amtrak.  We've  saved  20  million  dollars  a 
year  by  negotiating  new  labor  contracts 
with  them.  We  now  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  on  all  trains  operated  over 
tracks  of  Conrail.  And  then  we'll  go  to 
routes  on  other  railroads,  too. 

But  there's  no  use  going  through  this  dif- 
ficult series  of  negotiations  and  putting  ev- 
eryone's mind  to  work  on  it  if  you're  not 
going  to  be  here.  We've  got  to  survive  first. 
If  we  survive,  we'll  be  negotiating  new  con- 
tracts in  the  years  ahead. 

Q  If  Congress  gradually  phased  out  your 
subsidy,  could  you  make  up  the  difference 
by  increasing  fares? 

A  If  I  could  get  any  more  revenue  by  in- 
creased fares,  they'd  be  Increased  right  now. 
It  is.  unhappily,  not  a  solution.  Our  fares 
are  not  pegged  to  get  maximum  rldershlp. 
but  to  achieve  maximum  revenue.  Assuming 
our  Judgment  is  right,  if  we  raised  our  fares 
now.  we'd  have  less  revenue.  If  we  lowered 
fares,  we'd  have  less  revenue. 

Q  What  you  are  saying,  then.  Is  that  pas- 
senger trains  will  never  be  profitable 

A  Right,  though  they  might  under  certain 
assumptions. 

Q  What  assumptions? 

A  First,  terminate  all  direct  and  indirect 
assistance  to  the  airlines.  That  means  no 
revenue  bonds  to  build  airports,  no  govern- 
ment air-traffic-control  aid,  no  direct  subsi- 
dies. Airlines  would  have  to  raise  their  fares, 
for  example.  50  percent.  So  would  we.  and 
we'd  get  a  lot  closer  to  break -even. 

Second,  we  are  the  most  energy-efficient 
way  to  move  people.  When  gasoline  ap- 
proaches S3  a  gallon.  we'U  be  able  to  get  a 
lot  more  people  out  of  their  autos  and  onto 
trains,  and  make  money.  But  I  don't  know 
when  gasoline  will  cost  S3  a  gallon,  and  the 
politics  are  such  that  airline  subsidies  are 
never  going  to  t>e  wiped  out. 

Q  Does  it  upset  you  that  every  few  years 
Amtrak's  very  existence  is  threatened? 

A  It's  a  bad  situation.  A  conceivable  solu- 
tion would  be  to  provide  money  to  Amtrak 
out  of  a  transportation  trust  fund  the  way 
we've  assigned  a  penny  a  gallon  to  mass 
transit. 

Q  Is  there  something  in  the  American 
psyche  that  can't  tolerate  an  enterprise  that 
loses  money? 

A  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  There  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  economists  on  this  as 
on  most  other  things.  A  lot  of  things  lose 
money  and  are  supported  indirectly.  I  con- 
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tend  that,  at  present  fares,  airlines  in  fact 
lose  money.  But  it's  all  made  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment—here and  there  and  under  the 
table.  Amtrak's  subsidies  are  on  top  of  the 
table,  for  everyone  to  see. 

Q  "To  be  exact,  your  subsidy  averages  S32 
per  passenger— 

A  Plus  another  S3  per  passenger  due  to 
business  travelers  whose  fares  are  tax-de- 
ductible—meaning that  the  government 
pays  roughly  half  the  cost  In  lost  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Now  let's  turn  around  and  see  what  hap- 
pens with  airlines:  In  1984,  the  government 
paid  S9  per  major-airline  passenger  for  air- 
traffic  control  and  maintenance.  Next,  the 
government  lost  about  S33  in  tax  revenues 
per  major-alrltne  passenger,  because  typclal- 
ly  two  thirds  of  the  air  travelers  travel  on 
business.  Then,  In  the  last  three  years, 
there's  been  a  billion-dollar  tax  loss  from 
tax-free  revenue  bonds  Issued  for  airport 
construction. 

My  point  is.  if  you  want  to  play  the  subsi- 
dy game,  we  can  play  it,  too. 

Q  Your  board  of  directors  Is  appointed  by 
the  President.  Do  they  support  continuing 
Amtrak? 

A  Yes.  they  do. 

Q  But  Isn't  Mrs.  Dole,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  one  of  the  board  members? 

A  I  can't  speak  for  her,  of  course.  She  is  a 
cabinet  officer  and  la  carrying  out  her  re- 
sponsibilities. I'm  very  sympathetic  with 
Mrs.  Dole.  She's  doing  a  great  job.* 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  J.  198S 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  bicycle  parts  for  3 
years,  until  June  30,  1989.  Duty  sus- 
pension on  bicycle  parts  has  been  in 
effect  since  1971,  and  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  will  expire  on  June  30,  1986. 
This  le^lation  would  also  expand  the 
current  duty  suspension  list  to  include 
certain  bicycle  pai-ts  not  presently 
manufactured  domestically.  Those 
parts  are  bicycle  chains,  front  and  rear 
derailleurs.  shift  levers,  cables,  and 
casings  for  derailleurs. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  domestic 
production  of  certain  bicycle  compo- 
nents, domestic  bicycle  manufacturers 
are  forced  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply  for  essential  parts.  Unless  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  these  parts  is 
continued.  U.S.  manufacturers  will 
have  to  pay  duties  ranging  from  8.3  to 
11.6  percent  on  these  Imported  parts 
while  their  foreign  competitors  are 
able  to  bring  assembled  bicycles  into 
this  country  at  a  duty  rate  of  only  6.5 
percent.  Without  duty  suspension,  the 
competitive  advantage  conferred  on 
overseas  producers  by  this  tariff  dif- 
ferential could  effectively  preclude 
U.S.  producers  from  competing  against 
foreign  manufacturers. 

The  U.S.  bicycle  industry  is  already 
suffering  serious  injury  as  a  result  of 
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the  dramatic  escalation  of  low-priced 
imports.  In  1982.  bicycle  imports  ac- 
counted for  23  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market;  that  share  grew  to  30  percent 
in  1983.  and  to  42  percent  in  1984.  In 
January  1986,  total  imports  accounted 
for  over  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  The  industry's  shipments,  em- 
ployment and  profits  have  all  declined 
as  a  result  of  such  increased  imports. 
The  expiration  of  duty  suspension 
would  guarantee  the  continuation  of 
these  unacceptable  trends. 

The  list  of  items  covered  by  this  bill 
has  been  periodically  modified,  taking 
into  account  the  presence  or  absence 
of  domestic  production  of  the  relevant 
parts.  This  bill  marks  the  continuation 
of  congressional  concern  that  U.S. 
manufacturers— when  necessary— be 
able  to  purchase  needed  components 
free  of  duty.  Clearly,  the  American 
consumer  win  benefit  if  the  domestic 
industry's  costs  are  not  needlessly  in- 
creased by  the  reimposltion  of  tariffs 
should  the  current  duty  suspension 
provisions  be  allowed  to  expire. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  bill  which 
is  critlod  to  the  existence  of  this  im- 
portant U.S.  industry,  an  industry 
which  is  vital  to  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  Americans  everywhere. 

[Text  of  bill  foUows:] 

HJl.  22M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  attembled, 

SBCnON  I.  GENKRATOB  UGHTING  SETS. 

Item  012.05  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'i/ZQ/W 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6/30/89". 

SBC.  1  BICYCLE  CHAINS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
such  Schedules  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  Item: 

'31?  W    Bcydedian  Fnt  Ms  Qyii|>     Oi  or  Mon  6/ 

(pnMM  to  m  X/W. 

sy  15,  m  », 


SEC  1.  OTHEB  BICYCLE  PARTS. 

Item  912.10  of  the  Appendix  to  such 
Schedules  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "multiple  free  wheel 
sprockets"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"free  wheel  sprockets": 

(2)  by  inserting  "front  and  rear  derail- 
leurs, shift  levers,  cables  and  casings  for  de- 
railleurs" Immediately  after  "drum  brakes": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and  parts  of  bicycles 
consisting  of  sets  of  steel  tubing  cut  to  exact 
length  and  each  set  having  the  number  of 
tubes  needed  for  the  assembly  (with  other 
parts)  into  the  frame  and  fork  of  one  bicy- 
cle"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "6/30/86"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6/30/89". 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTIVE  OA"rEa 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  1,  2, 
and  3  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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SOME  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUES- 
TION-IS AN  HMO  RIGHT  FOR 
ME? 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  198S 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  this  in- 
formative article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1985  issue  of  Money  magazine 
entitled  "Two  Cheers  for  HMO's"  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

On  April  24.  1985.  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  hearings  on 
HMO's  and  there  continues  to  be  wide- 
spread interest  as  more  and  more 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  Join  an 
HMO. 

The  article  follows; 

Two  Cheeks  por  HMO's 
(By  John  Stickney) 

They've  been  called  the  best  medicine  for 
proving  high-quality,  low-priced  health  care. 
They've  also  been  accused  of  cutting  costs 
by  cutting  comers.  Health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations are  controversial  largely  be- 
cause you  pay  your  money,  but  you  don't 
take  your  choice.  With  traditional  health 
plans,  you  pick  your  own  doctor  pay  as  you 
go  and  send  the  bill  to  your  insurance  com- 
pany. In  an  HMO  you  pay  an  annual  fee, 
and  the  plan's  own  doctors— and  usually 
they  alone— handle  almost  all  your  health 
needs  for  no  extra  charge.  To  proponents  of 
HMOs,  prepayment  Is  an  Incentive  for  a 
plan  to  keep  you  sound:  to  detractors.  It's  an 
invitation  to  economize  at  the  expense  of 
your  health. 

The  prototype  HMO  was  opened  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1929,  but  only  recently  have 
HMOs  won  a  large  public.  About  15  million 
Americans  belong  to  the  343  HMOs  in  the 
U.S.— almost  three  times  as  many  members 
and  twice  as  many  plans  as  in  1975.  HMOs,  a 
quarter  of  which  are  run  on  a  for-profit 
basis,  are  now  operating  in  more  than  200 
cities  and  are  within  reach  of  most  of  the 
U.S.  population.  Three  months  ago,  new 
rules  made  it  easier  for  the  nation's  30  mil- 
lion Medicare  beneficiaries  to  enroll.  Eager 
to  keep  medical  care  costs  down.  Congress 
has  given  seed  money  to  HMOs,  and  compa- 
nies trying  to  save  on  health  Insurance  pre- 
miums have  urged  their  employees  to  sign 
up.  In  many  cities  you  have  a  choice  among 
plans.  Now  more  than  ever,  you're  likely  to 
be  asked  to  join  an  HMO. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  HMOs.  More 
than  half  are  group  practices,  with  central- 
ized facilities.  The  others  are  individual- 
practice  plans,  in  which  the  HMO  is  a  net- 
work of  doctors  who  maintain  their  own  of- 
fices. Your  current  doctor,  in  fact,  may  al- 
ready work  part  time  for  such  a  plan.  Both 
types  of  HMO  generally  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional arrangement  of  one  patient,  one  phy- 
sician. When  you  enroll,  you  either  pick 
your  doctor  from  a  list  or  have  one  assigned 
to  you.  If  the  match  doesn't  suit,  you  can 
choose  again.  In  a  group  HMO,  of  course, 
you're  likely  to  get  a  substitute  when  your 
doctor  isn't  available.  In  individual-practice 

plans,   if   your   doctor   isn't   on   hand,   the 

HMO  refers  you  to  another  d(x;tor  in  the 

network. 
An  advantage  of  group  HMOs  is  that  they 

have  a  built-in  quality-control  mechanism. 

Because  your  medical  records  are  in  one 
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place,  every  doctor  you  see  can  refer  to 
them.  Notes  Dr.  Jack  Resnick,  director  of 
the  Community  Health  Program  of  Queens- 
Nassau  in  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y.:  Doctors 
out  on  the  street  aren't  subject  to  that  kind 
of  peer  review." 

Whichever  form  they  take.  HMOs  aren't 
for  everybody.  The  group  plans  themselves 
acknowledge  that  if  you  have  a  longstand- 
ing relationship  with  a  doctor  who  isn't  as- 
sociated with  an  HMO,  you  may  want  to 
stick  with  him.  Also,  because  an  HMO 
obliges  you  to  use  its  doctors  and  facilities, 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  enroll  if  the  near- 
est HMO  doctor  or  medical  center  is  far 
from  your  home  or  if  you  travel  a  lot  or  if 
you  have  a  child  away  at  college. 

The  main  reason  for  joining  an  HMO  is 
the  simple  prospect  of  saving  money  at  no 
threat  to  your  health.  The  average  monthly 
HMO  premium,  paid  by  you  or  your  employ- 
er, is  SI  81  a  family,  about  S7  more  than  for 
traditional  insurance.  But  your  total  ex- 
penses— premium  and  out  of  pocket — may 
be  10%  to  40%  less  because  HMOs  typically 
have  no  deductibles  and  cover  a  higher  per- 
centage of  surgical  and  hospital  costs  than  a 
traditional  major-medicaJ  policy.  Another 
potential  saving  with  HMOs  is  time:  you 
won't  encounter  the  paperwork  and  reim- 
bursement delay  that  come  when  you  see 
your  pay-as-you-go  doctor  and  file  a  claim 
with  your  insurance  company. 

Where  you  most  want  your  health  care  to 
measure  up  is,  of  course,  in  quality.  Studies 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University  have  shown  that 
medical  care  in  HMOs  generally  is  at  least 
as  good  as  that  In  traditional  settings.  But 
HMOs,  like  doctors  and  hospitals,  range 
from  superlative  to  poor.  Because  of  the  un- 
evenness  of  quality,  because  you're  evaluat- 
ing a  large  and  complex  medical  organiza- 
tion and  because  you'll  be  signing  up  for  a 
year  at  a  time,  you  should  bring  more  effort 
to  the  decision  than  you  would  in  choosing 
a  new  personal  doctor. 

The  checkup  you  give  an  HMO  might 
begin  at  the  administration  office.  Ask 
whether  the  HMO  is  federally  quaUfied, 
which  means  that  it  offers  a  specific  group 
of  services.  About  two-thirds  of  all  HMOs 
are  so  designated.  But  you  shouldn't  auto- 
matically dismiss  a  plan  that  doesn't  have 
the  label.  Many  conscientious  outfits  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  agency  in  their  state 
that  regulates  HMOs.  Ask  the  HMO  for  the 
name  of  the  agency  and  call  to  find  out 
about  a  plan's  reputation.  Another  positive 
sign  is  an  HMO's  membership  in  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  America  (624  Ninth 
St.  N.W.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001),  a  self -policing  trade  organization 
that  sets  medical  and  financial  standards 
for  iU  126  member  plans.  The  GHAA  will 
send  you  a  free  list  of  plans  in  your  state. 

In  evaluating  an  individual  HMO,  find  out 
who  provides  treatment  under  what  circum- 
stances. Many  HMOs  spare  their  doctors— 
and  hold  down  costs— by  relying  heavily  on 
nurses  and  other  medical  aids  to  handle 
minor  medical  matters.  State  laws  differ 
sharply  on  how  much  care  a  nurse  or  other 
nondoctor  (an  give  In  an  HMO  or  elsewhere. 
If  the  plan  you're  considering  uses  a  lot  of 
assistants,  be  sure  you  have  the  right  to  see 
a  doctor  if  you  prefer. 

HMOs  also  save  money  by  sending  pa- 
tients to  hospitals  as  seldom  as  possible. 
Some  big  HMOs— such  as  the  nation's  larg- 
est. Kaiser-Permanente  in  Oakland,  Calif.. 
and  New  York  City's  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York— have  their  own  hos- 
pitals. Otherwise,  when  a  stay  is  necessary. 
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you  go  to  a  hospital  affiliated  with  the  plan. 
HMOs  keep  their  hospitalization  costs  low 
by  several  means.  A  prominent  one  is  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  stay.  Por  example,  at  the 
Community  Health  'Wogram  of  Queens- 
Nassau  a  patient  might  receive  presurglcal 
testing  at  the  HMO  rather  than  having  to 
check  into  the  affiliated  hospital,  the  Long 
Island  Jewish-Hillside  Medical  Center,  for 
an  extra  day.  An  independent  10-year  study 
of  the  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound,  a  large  Seattle  plan,  found  that 
members  spent  40  percent  fewer  days  in  the 
hospital  in  a  year  then  did  a  similar  group 
of  patients  under  traditional  care.  (For 
more  about  this  HMO,  see  'Co-ops  Can 
Peed,  Finance.  Doctor  and  Bury  You"  on 
page  197.) 

Por  some  people  a  troubling  drawt>ack  of 
HMOs  is  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  non- 
HMO  care.  Generally,  you  can  see  a  doctor 
outside  the  HMO's  roster  only  U  the  group 
can't  provide  what  you  need  and  one  of  the 
HMO's  own  d<x:tors  gives  you  the  referral. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  a  patient's  request 
for  a  second  opinion  on.  say,  the  necessity  of 
surgery.  This  restriction  may  represent  a 
conflict  of  interest:  a  second  d(x:tor  at  an 
HMO  is  probably  less  likely  to  challenge  a 
staff  colleague  than  Is  an  outside  specialist. 
HMO  defenders  argue  that  such  restric- 
tions don't  sacrifice  medicail  quality  and 
enable  the  plan  to  control  costs.  Explains 
Dr.  Paul  Lairson.  an  administrator  with 
Kaiser-Permanente:  "We  depend  on  our 
own  doctors  and  the  diversity  within  their 
ranks  to  give  you  the  care  you  need.  The 
system  is  indeed  closed,  but  flexible."  In  a 
large  HMO  such  as  Kaiser-Permanente, 
you're  less  likely  to  need  a  non-HMO  spe- 
cialist than  you  are  in  a  small  one.  In  sizing 
up  a  plan,  you  should  get  an  explanation  of 
its  policy  on  outside  care  and  not  enroll 
unless  you're  satisfied  you  can  feel  comfort- 
able with  the  rules. 

In  an  emergency,  of  course,  you  can  get 
care  wherever  you  find  It.  Your  HMO  covers 
you  for  such  treatment  even  when  you're 
out  of  town  or  out  of  the  country.  Often  an 
HMO  operates  on  a  lenient  definition  of 
what's  reimbursable.  If  you're  traveling  and 
your  child  comes  down  with  fever,  for  exam- 
ple, see  a  doctor  and  the  HMO  will  pay.  Por 
nonemergency  treatment  outside  the 
HMO's  bailiwick,  you  pick  up  the  bill— 
unless  you've  gone  to  an  HMO  that  has  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  with  your  hometown 
plan.  Ask  your  HMO  where  you're  entitled 
to  visiting  privileges.  Many  plans,  especially 
those  operated  by  national  organizations 
such  as  Kaiser-Permanente  or  Prudential 
Health  Care,  offer  such  an  option. 

An  important  feature  of  HMOs  is  signaled 
in  their  name:  health  maintenance.  HMOs 
make  a  particular  point  of  emphasizing  pre- 
ventive care,  and  they  surpass  conventional 
insurance  In  covering  checkups  and  other 
medical  exams  for  adults  and  children. 
Many  plans  also  sponsor  free  health  educa- 
tion classes  and  various  exercise  clinics. 

But  you  should  know  just  how  fully  the 
HMO  covers  the  services  that  matter  most 
to  you.  A  plan  may  t>e  less  generous  than 
conventional  insurance  about  covering  long- 
term  physical  therapy  or  psychiatric  care, 
for  example.  As  with  other  insurers,  once 
your  coverage  runs  out,  you  have  to  pay  out 
of  your  own  pocket  for  any  continued  care. 
Also.  HMOs  tend  to  vary  in  the  scope  and 
extent  of  such  benefits  as  dental  or  eye  care 
and  prescriptions. 

Prospective  HMO  members  sometimes 
need  to  look  beyond  their  own  health  to 
that  of  the  plan  itself.  The  recent  growth 
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surge  In  the  number  and  siae  of  HMOs  has 
caused  some  shakiness.  Since  the  late  1070s, 
25  federaUy  qualified  HMOs  around  the 
country  have  collapsed  from  financial  mis- 
management. One  of  the  failed  plans  sad- 
died  its  members  with  unpaid  medical  bills. 
Now  any  federally  qualified  HMO  must 
carry  Insurance  or  cash  reserves  to  protect 
the  members  from  a  plan's  Insolvency.  At  an 
HMO  that  Isn't  qualified,  check  who  pays 
your  bills  Lf  the  plan  folds. 

An  increasing  number  of  HMOs,  like  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  Institutions  nation- 
wide, are  either  being  set  up  to  make  a 
profit  or  are  seeking  to  change  their  non- 
profit sUtus.  At  least  85  HMOs  already  are 
for-profit.  A  concern  among  members  pro- 
spective or  otherwise  is  whether  the  profit 
motive  affects  the  quality  of  care.  Says 
Mark  Schleslnger.  a  research  coordinator  at 
Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
who  has  studied  HMOs:  "There's  no  evi- 
dence that  care  is  different  In  a  for-profit 
plan.  But  it's  likely  to  cost  you  more." 

The  worst  fear  you  may  have  about  Join- 
ing an  HMO  Ls  whether  such  a  budget-con- 
scious organization  is  willing  to  spare  no 
reasonable  expense  if  you  fall  seriously— 
and  expensively— ill.  HMOs  nationwide  are 
concerned  that  recent  problems  in  Florida 
have  compounded  the  fear.  Some  HMOs  in 
the  Miami  area  have  burgeoned,  partly  by 
enrolling  thousands  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. Members  of  one  HMO  complained  to 
their  congressmen  and  other  government  of- 
ficials that  the  plan  was  skimping  on  costly 
treatments  and  even  pressuring  people  who 
needed  such  care  to  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  federal  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Investigated  and  found 
no  evidence  of  medical  maltreatment.  But 
Congress'  General  Accounting  Office  is  now 
looking  Into  the  administration  of  Medicare 
programs  in  South  Florida  plans. 

Since  HMOs  can  vary  In  quality,  here  are 
six  questions  whose  answers  can  reveal  how 
well  e<iulpped  a  local  plan  Is  to  keep  you 
healthy— and  happy— if  you  Join: 

How  can  I  be  sure  111  get  topnotch  care  at 
this  HMO? 

The  most  reliable  sign  of  quality  Is  a  satis- 
fled  membership.  Consult  enrolled  friends 
or  co-workers  atwut  how  they  rate  the  plan. 
Also,  group-practice  HMOs  frequently  hold 
open  houses,  where  you  can  see  for  yourself 
whether  the  facilities  are  clean  and  orderly. 
Ask  for  a  roster  of  the  HMO's  staff,  with 
specialties  and  credentials.  A  majority  of 
the  doctors  should  be  certified  by  national 
boards  in  their  medical  specialties,  and  the 
rest  should  be  eligible  to  become  so.  Feder- 
ally qualified  HMOs  are  required  to  set  up  a 
way  for  members  to  complain  or  make  sug- 
gestions. Ask  the  HMO  what  some  typical 
gripes  are  and  how  they're  being  resolved. 

Where  do  I  go  if  I  need  to  be  hospitalized? 

It's  reason  enough  to  reconsider  an  HMO 
altogether  if  the  plan's  affiliated  hospital 
has  a  poor  reputation  or  Is  too  far  from 
your  home. 

What  happens  in  an  emergency  or  if  I 
need  after-hours  care? 

You  should  have  the  HMO  spell  out  its 
procedures.  Can  you  get  prompt  nighttime 
help  at  an  HMO  office  or  over  the  phone? 

What  are  my  out-of-pocket  expenses 
likely  to  be? 

If  the  HMO's  annual  premium  is  higher 
than  the  one  for  conventional  medical  in- 
surance, your  employer  may  expect  you  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Many  HMOs  also 
charge  t2  to  )3  for  each  office  visit  as  well 
as  fees  for  other  services  such  as  prescrip- 
tions. At  federally  qualified  HMOs  the  total 
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of  extra  fees  a  member  pays  during  the  year 
may  not  exceed  300%  of  the  annual  premi- 
um. 

How  long  must  I  wait  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment or  to  see  a  doctor  once  I've  arrived  in 
the  waiting  room? 

HMOs  have  a  vested  interest  in  saving  pa- 
tients' time,  and  punctuality  is  a  sign  of  a 
well-run  group.  Tou  shouldn't  patronize  any 
HMO  that  can't  guarantee  a  doctor  will  see 
you  the  same  day  you  call  in  sick.  Find  out 
whether  patients  can  expect  less  than  30 
minutes  In  the  waiting  room  and  less  than 
two  months'  advance  scheduling  for  a 
checkup  or  some  other  nonurgent  care. 

How  can  I  be  sure  this  HMO  Is  financially 
sound? 

CaU  the  state  office  that  regulates  HMOs 
and  get  an  opinion.  Your  risk  of  Joining  a 
potentially  ailing  HMO  is  less  If  the  plan 
has  been  operating  for  at  least  three  to  five 
years,  or  if  It  has  the  financial  support  of, 
say.  a  big  Insurance  company.  If  you're 
tempted  by  a  brand-new  HMO.  you  should 
ask  who  its  founders,  backers  and  board 
members  are.  If  the  executive  mix  doesn't 
Include  physicians,  your  health  probably 
would  be  better  served  by  going  elsewhere.* 
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THE  BITBURG  VISIT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  ItXW  TORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRZSEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  weeks,  we 
in  this  House  have  tried  to  convince 
the  President  not  to  visit  the  German 
military  cemetery  at  Bitburg.  I  think 
that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  puzzled 
over  what  appears  to  be  the  adminis- 
tration's curious  insensltivity  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  Bitburg  visit.  Yester- 
day, I  came  across  an  article  in  The 
Nation  by  Lucette  Lagnado,  entitled 
"Pat  Buchanan  and  the  £migr6 
Nazis."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  4,  1985,  issue.  I  believe  it 
may  shed  some  light  on  the  adminis- 
tration's attitude. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  The  Nation,  May  4, 19851 

Pat  Buchaman  akd  thi  £ifioitt  Nazis 

(By  Lucette  Lagnado) 

When  the  White  House  announced  that 
on  his  visit  to  West  Germany  next  month 
President  Reagan  would  lay  a  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  a  German  soldier  killed  In  World 
War  II,  Jewish  and  veterans  groups  were 
outraged.  A  hasty  decision  to  Include  a  con- 
centration camp  on  his  Itinerary  after  all 
did  not  placate  them.  Washington  commen- 
tators declared  that  the  President  had  com- 
mitted a  major  public  relations  blunder.  But 
the  F^resldent  isn't  the  only  one  in  the  Ad- 
ministration who  has  shown  insensltivity  to 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust.  His  communi- 
cations director,  Patrick  Buchanan,  is  under 
fire  for  his  strident  campaign,  while  a  news- 
paper columnist,  against  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Special  Investigations, 
which  tracks  down  Nazi  war  criminals  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  1982,  appearing  on  the  Washington  tel- 
evision talk  show  "After  Hours,"  Buchanan 


called  for  the  CS.I.'s  abolition  and  asked 
what  the  purpose  was  of  "going  after  people 
who  are  about  70  years  old  now"  and  whose 
crimes  were  committed  "thirty-five,  forty- 
five  years  ago."  More  recently,  his  ire  has 
been  focused  on  O.S.I,  denaturalization  ac- 
tions against  Eastern  European  immigrants. 
These  "staunch  anti-Communist  emigres," 
he  contends,  are  being  deprived  of  their  citi- 
zenship on  the  basis  of  dubious  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  syndicated  column  published  this 
past  February.  Buchanan  called  the  O.S.I. 
the  "dim-witted  instrument"  of  the  Soviet 
K.G.B.  and  sUted  that  "in  iU  zealotry  to 
punish  naturalized  Americans  who  collabo- 
rated in  the  Holocaust,  forty  years  ago,"  the 
office  "is  relying  upon  evidence'  produced 
by  the  secret  police  of  a  neo-Stallnist  state.  " 

In  another  column,  written  the  previous 
December,  he  championed  John  Demjan- 
Juk.  a  Ukrainian  Immigrant  who  was 
stripped  of  his  citizenship  by  a  Federal 
Judge  in  1981,  after  a  long  trial.  O.S.I.  law- 
yers presented  voluminous  evidence,  includ- 
ing a  Nazi  identification  card,  establishing 
that  Demjanjuk  had  served  as  a  guard  at 
the  Trebllnka  death  camp  In  Poland,  where 
he  operated  the  gas  chamber  and  was 
known  to  Inmates  as  "Ivan  the  Terrible." 
Buchanan  wrote  that  If  the  charges  were 
true,  Demjanjuk  had  deserved  deportation, 
but  he  claimed  that  a  "horrible  miscarriage 
of  Justice"  had  been  committed  because  the 
Trebllnka  identification  card  was  a  K.G.B. 
forgery. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Times, 
where  Buchanan's  column  regularly  ap- 
peared, Stephen  Trott.  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Criminal  Division,  of  which 
the  O.S.I,  is  a  part,  defended  the  use  of 
Soviet  evidence,  saying  it  had  been  tested 
under  American  rules.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  O.S.I,  had  not  relied  solely  on  Soviet  ar- 
chives: "The  critical  evidence  placing  Dem- 
janjuk at  Trebllnka  came  from  five  surviv- 
ing witnesses  of  the  camp  who  now  live  in 
Israel.  .  .  .  The  credibility  of  these  witnesses 
had  already  t>een  tested  under  our  rules  of 
evidence  and  procedure."  (The  government 
of  Israel  has  been  granted  its  request  to  ex- 
tradite Demjanjuk  for  trial  as  a  war  crimi- 
nal.) Trott  critized  Buchanan  for  ignoring 
that  and  other  "relevant  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence simply  because  of  preconceived  ideo- 
logical bias." 

Buchanan  fired  back  in  his  February  22 
column,  renewing  charges  that  the  office 
had  collaborated  with  the  K.G.B.  and  drop- 
ping a  morsel  of  new  evidence  into  the 
hopper.  He  revealed  that  the  book  "Treb- 
llnka," by  Jean-Francois  Stelner,  reports 
that  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  knifed  by  a 
Jewish  prisioner  in  1943.  Buchanan  failed  to 
mention,  however,  that  "Trebllnka"  is  a 
novel  and  that  Steiner  presented  an  affida- 
vit to  the  court  at  Demjanjuk's  trial  stating 
that  he  had  invented  the  incident. 

In  hammering  away  at  the  O.S.I. 's  pur- 
ported reliance  on  tainted  Soviet  evidence, 
Buchanan  faithfully  echoes  the  views  of 
right-wing  Eastern  European  emigre 
groups— the  Joint  Baltic  American  Commit- 
tee. Americans  for  Due  Process  and  others— 
that  have  long  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  office.  Sources  at  the  O.S.I,  say  that 
those  groups  wish  to  halt  the  prosecutions 
of  their  countrymen  and  that  the  complaint 
about  evidence  is  a  ploy  to  win  the  support 
of  American  conservatives.  In  Buchanan's 
case,  at  least,  that  approach  seems  to  have 
worked.  In  a  speech  on  May  31.  1984.  O.S.I, 
director  Neal  Sher  warned  of  "a  concerted 
and  extremely  vigorous  campaign  by  seg- 


ments of  the  Blaster  European  emigre  com- 
munity questioning  the  appropriateness  of 
our  methods."  Such  groups,  he  said,  "would 
like  very  much  to  see  O.S.I.  disappear." 

Eli  Rosenbaum,  formerly  a  lawyer  with 
the  O.S.I,  and  now  in  private  practice,  has 
followed  the  activities  of  the  emigre  groups 
for  several  years.  He  explains  their  motiva- 
tion this  way: 

"They  are  deeply  embarrassed  by  the 
extent  of  the  collaboration  in  their  native 
land  with  the  Germans  during  World  War 
II.  Until  O.S.I,  was  established,  most  Ameri- 
cans believed  the  Holocaust  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Germans.  It  was  not  known, 
for  example,  that  large  numbers  of  Ukraini- 
ans were  guards  at  the  Nazi  death  camps." 

Now  that  the  right-wing  emigres'  most  vo- 
ciferous champion  is  in  the  White  House. 
O.S.I.  Nazi-hunters  fear  he  will  carry  on  his 
vendetta  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  his  February  22  column,  Bu- 
chanan dismissed  Trott's  charge  of  ideologi- 
cal bias  with  these  words:  "Surely  such  an 
attitude  should  disqualify  its  bureaucrat 
author  from  service  In  the  administration  of 
a  president  who  professes  a  similar  'Ideologi- 
cal bias.' " 

Given  Buchanan's  past  efforts,  can  we 
expect  him  to  critize  the  O.S.I.'s  current  in- 
vestigation of  the  ties  between  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  Dr.  Josef  Mengele?  Buchanan 
and  his  boss  should  reread  the  words  Trott 
wrote  in  his  letter  to  the  Washington 
Times: 

Those  who  willingly  participated  in  the 
savage  and  systematic  program  of  murder, 
persecution  and  genocide  have  no  business 
living  in  this  country.  That  many  years 
have  passed  does  not  diminish  the  enormity 
of  the  catastrophe,  nor  does  It  absolve  the 
participants."* 


JAMES  L.  CALDWELL— HANDI- 
CAPPED AMERICAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  L. 
Caldwell,  a  systems  analyst  with  the 
IBM  Corp.  in  Austin,  TX,  has  been 
named  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped as  the  Handicapped  American 
of  the  Year.  Recently,  when  James 
Caldwell  was  asked  about  receiving 
this  award,  he  said,  "It's  a  great 
award,  but  I  look  for  the  day  when 
we'll  wonder  why  we  have  this  award." 
To  me,  that  statement  says  it  all. 
James  Caldwell  is  truly  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  summary  of 
James  Caldwell's  life  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Handicapped  American  Named 

James  L.  Caldwell,  blind  and  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down,  will  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's Trophy,  the  highest  honor  for  dis- 
abled people,  during  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  to  be  held  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Hilton  Hotel  from  May 
1-3. 

Caldwell  is  receiving  the  award  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  determination  to  overcome  his 
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handicaps  and   his   dedication   to   helping 
other  handicapped  individuals. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  American  of  the 
Year,  President's  Committee  Chairman 
Harold  Russell  said:  "James  Caldwell  is  an 
outstanding  representative  of  the  thousands 
of  disabled  individuals  who  Are  In  America's 
work  force." 

Caldwell  was  injured  in  an  accident  while 
he  was  living  in  Annapolis,  MD,  in  1942. 
After  completing  18  months  of  physical  re- 
habiliUtion  at  a  Baltimore,  MD,  hospital, 
Caldwell  was  told  by  doctors  he  would  need 
constant  care  and  had  no  chance  of  ever 
getting  a  meaningful  Job  or  living  a  normal 
life. 

Determined  to  find  his  own  limits,  he 
moved  into  an  apartment  with  no  idea  of 
what  he  would  do  or  how  he  would  do  it.  At 
that  time,  he  recalls,  "trick  was  to  learn  to 
live"  and  the  big  question  was  where  to  find 
a  Job. 

As  he  struggled  with  that  question  Cald- 
well heard  about  the  first  efforts  to  use 
computers  to  print  Braille  and  decided  to 
learn  computer  programming. 

With  financial  help  from  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Education's  Division  of  Vo- 
cational RehabUlUtion.  Caldwell  hired  a 
quadriplegic  he  had  met  at  the  hospital  to 
read  IBM  programming  manual  aloud.  He 
learned  how  to  program  using  punch  cards 
and  a  portable  card  punch.  To  read  the 
punched  cards  he  used  a  Braille  stylus. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  studying  he  found  a 
Job  as  a  systems  analyst  with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

"Vocational  rehabilitation  is  one  of  the 
most  cost  positive  programs  the  government 
has,  bringing  tax  money  back  into  the  treas- 
ury," Caldwell  said. 

After  working  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Co.  for  five  years  Caldwell 
decided  to  return  to  school.  Because  he 
qualified  for  tuition  assistance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  he  moved  to  Austin.  While 
attending  graduate  school  Caldwell  was  self 
employed  as  a  financial  consultant. 

After  graduating  in  1979  with  a  doctorate 
degree  in  general  business,  Caldwell  was 
hired  by  IBM  as  a  staff  systems  analyst.  He 
first  worked  for  the  Systems  Technology  Di- 
vision installing  computer  programs  de- 
signed to  control  purchasing,  shipping,  and 
the  inventory  needed  to  produce  printed  cir- 
cuit boards. 

Last  year  he  Joined  the  Entry  Systems  Di- 
vision which  is  responsible  for  the  prtxluc- 
tion  of  IBM's  personal  computers.  Caldwell 
now  works  on  new  products  for  use  with  the 
IBM  PC  family.  In  his  office  IBM  has  in- 
stalled an  IBM  PC  equipment  with  a  voice 
synthesizer  and  a  Braille  printer. 

Caldwell  has  designed  a  computer  pro- 
gram which  utilizes  the  voice  synthesizer  to 
aid  blind  people  in  editing  documents  on  the 
PC.  Through  Caldwell's  Initiative,  the  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  linked  to  the 
Braille  Printer  in  his  office. 

"Jim  Caldwell  often  says  'handicap  is  Just 
a  sUte  of  mind'  and  he's  a  perfect  example 
of  that  sUtement,"  said  J.O.  Lacy,  Cald- 
well's manager  at  IBM. 

Caldwell  is  president  of  the  Austin  Re- 
source Center  for  Independent  Living,  an 
organization  which  operates  programs  to 
help  the  disabled  adjust  to  every  day  living. 
He  is  a  mentor  for  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  and  serves  on  the  Austin  Mayor's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. He  is  also  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  St.  George's  Court,  a  church-sponsored 
organization  which  provides  housing  for  the 
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elderly.  He  Is  a  member  of  a  number  of 
other  organizations. 

Caldwell  has  received  many  awards.  He 
was  named  National  Rehabilitant  by  the 
former  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare;  received  the  Meritorious 
Service  Citation  from  the  President's  Com- 
mittee; the  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Citi- 
zenship from  the  State  of  Maryland;  the 
John  Hopkins  Certificate  of  Achievement; 
was  named  one  of  the  employees  of  the  year 
In  1980  at  the  IBM  facility  in  Austin;  the 
City  of  Austin  Handicapped  Person  of  the 
year  1983);  and  Texas  Disabled  Employee 
(1984). 

The  40-year-old  Texan  enjoys  assembling 
pumles  and  playing  the  bagpipe.  Caldwell  Is 
an  avid  antique  gun  collector,  is  a  ham  radio 
operator  and  enjoys  working  with  wood  and 
metal. 

Caldwell  was  bom  in  New  York  C^ity. 
After  obtaining  his  bachelors  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering  from  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Troy,  NY,  In  1958.  he 
Joined  the  VS.  Navy  where  he  served  until 
1962.  He  and  his  wife.  Sue,  recently  adopted 
their  son,  lAwrence  S.,  now  16  months  old. 
They  are  in  the  process  of  adopting  two 
other  children,  one  of  them  blind.* 


YOUTHFUL  WISDOM 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1985 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a 
mistake  to. think  that  wisdom  comes 
only  with  age.  as  proven  by  the 
wisdom  many  young  people  have  dis- 
played in  accepting  the  need  for  a 
higher  drinking  age.  One  young 
woman  who  studied  the  facts  and 
came  to  a  wise  conclusion  is  Elaine  Lic- 
cione,  a  law  student  and  staff  aide  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate.  I  am 
pleased  to  enter  into  the  Record  her 
compelling  article  on  youthful  drink- 
ing and  driving,  as  first  published  in 
the  1985  Almanac  of  the  Conference 
of  Insurance  Legislators. 

How  THE  DRINKINC  AGE  RAISED  MX 

(By  Elaine  Licdone) 

Shakespeare  called  them  your  "salad 
days."  the  time  when  you're  young  and 
'green  In  Judgment"  Well,  my  salad  days 
were  numbered  back  in  1981. 

I  was  23.  and  in  a  new  Job  as  an  aide  to 
New  York  SUte  Senator  Frank  Padavan. 
The  senator  chaired  the  Mental  Hygiene  St 
Addiction  Control  Committee.  He  wanted  to 
raise  the  state's  drinking  age  minimum  to 
19.  My  mission:  to  help  him  convince  law- 
makers, press  and  public  of  the  wisdom  of 
raising  the  minimum. 

My  Initial  reaction  was  what  you'd  expect. 
The  drinking  age  had  been  18  since  Cre- 
ation. The  Idea  of  raising  it  recalled  images 
of  prissy  matrons  of  a  bygone  day.  who 
preached  sobriety  and  smashed  saloons. 
Who  were  the  killjoys  who  wanted  to  spoil 
my  fun?  Besides,  you  can't  force  temper- 
ance. Legislate  a  ban  on  alcohol,  and  people 
don't  stop  drinking.  They  stop  obeying  the 
law.  And,  as  my  thinking  went,  raising  the 
drinking  age  was  unjust — old  enough  to 
vote,  or  be  drafted,  then  old  enough  to 
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drink.   Adult   responsibilities   meant  adult 
"rights." 

So  I  told  the  Senator  (politely)  that  I 
wanted  no  part  of  the  mission.  He  suvgested 
(Just  as  politely)  that  I  at  least  examine  the 
evidence.  I  agreed. 

A  MotnrTAiM  to  Cum 

Evidence.  There  was  a  mountain  of  it.  The 
first  inkling  that  my  perspective  was  chang- 
ing came  when  I  saw  statistics  on  drunk 
driving  accidents  and  young  people.  Too 
many  kids  were  driving,  drinking  and 
coming  back  crippled  or  dead. 

Drunk  driving.  I  discovered,  is  the  sixth 
leading  cause  of  death  in  America.  That's 
bad  enough.  But  the  16  to  24  year  age  group 
it's  the  number  one  killer.  In  one  state, 
where  18-year-olds  make  up  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  licensed  drivers,  those  teen- 
agers were  involved  in  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
all  fatal  alcohol-related-crashes. 

For  all  kids,  the  numbers  on  drunk  driving 
and  crippling  injuries  were  Just  as  bad.  and 
greater  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  Per- 
haps most  disturbing  were  surveys  which 
showed  that  while  21  per  cent  of  the  teens 
questioned  considered  themselves  heavy 
drinkers,  having  five  or  more  drinks  per  oc- 
casion, and  25  per  cent  admitted  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  only  20  per 
cent  understood  the  risks  involved,  and  a 
truly  frightening  68  per  cent  considered 
those  risks  to  be  slight. 

BXHOLSntC  HKAUTY 

Confronted  by  those  realities,  I  began  to 
see  the  truth  that  drinking  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  rights  and  responaibllitles  but  one  of 
public  health  and  safety. 

Across  the  country,  study  after  study 
showed  the  undeniable  linkage  between 
drinking  and  driving.  Three  separate  studies 
concluded  that  raising  the  drinking  age 
would  lower  the  number  of  car  accidents  by 
one  third  in  the  age  group  affected.  That 
could  save  thousands  of  lives.  Also  impor- 
tant was  the  finding  that  students  in  states 
with  higher  drinking  minimums  reported 
less  driving  after  drinking  and  less  peer  ap- 
proval of  excessive  drinking.  So  I  became 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  one  year  in- 
crease and  so  did  others.  New  York  legisla- 
tors Included. 

The  State  raised  its  drinking  age  to  IS  in 
1982.  And  better  yet,  the  legislation  worked. 
The  State  Division  of  Alcoholism  <Se  Alcohol 
Abuse  found  that  In  the  12  months  follow- 
ing the  bill's  effective  date  the  number  of 
drunk -driving  accidents  had  been  cut  42  per 
cent— nearly  half.  And  there  was  more. 
Overall  the  number  of  the  alcohol-related 
crashes  Involving  18  year  olds  was  down 
nearly  a  fourth,  and  20  human  lives  had 
been  saved.  There  were  240  fewer  serious  in- 
juries. In  fact,  the  decrease  in  accidents  in- 
volving 18  year  olds  was  more  than  six  times 
greater  than  the  decrease  for  drinking  driv- 
ers over  18. 

PUKTMUI  TO  GO 

Well,  the  more  you  leam  the  more  you 
need  to  know.  I  began  to  look  beyond  teen- 
age behavior  exclusively.  The  evidence  I 
confronted  related  to  my  own  peers  and 
myself.  I  learned  that  people  consume  more 
alcohol  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  than 
at  any  other  time  in  their  lives.  What  sold 
me  on  raising  the  drinking  age  to  21  is  that 
it  would  be  the  clearest  signal  that  lawmak- 
ers could  send  to  young  people  that  alcohol 
should  no  longer  be  the  focus  of  social  life. 
In  went  a  bill  to  do  Just  that. 

But  this  time  we  lost. 

What  beat  us  was  some  of  the  same  "salad 
day"  thinking  that  once  filled  my  head  as 
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well  as  some  pretty  tough  special  Interest 
lobbying. 

College  students  "reminded"  me  how  the 
21  year  old  drinking  age  would  ruin  college 
life.  That  student  sentiment  had  an  ever- 
ready  ally  among  tavern  owners  who  offered 
free  drinks  to  students  who  would  sign  peti- 
tions against  the  bill.  The  pandering  for 
support  was  lost  on  most  of  the  young  peti- 
tion-signers. 

We  had  failed,  despite  strong  support 
from  the  Governor  and  that  mountain  of 
evidence  which  I  had  mastered  and  tried  to 
communicate.  We  had  failed  to  convince  the 
students  that  alcohol  should  no  longer  be 
the  focus  of  social  life.  We  had  not  shown 
young  people  that  alcohol  is  an  addictive 
drug  that  should  not  be  relied  on  to  ease 
stress  or  enhance  leisure  time. 

AlfOTHXR  SIDE  TO  THK  MOtntTAIN 

Well,  we  all  leam  that  part  of  being  an 
adult  is  the  realization  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  mountain  of  evi- 
dence is  another  reality.  People,  young  and 
old.  have  been  drinking  since  the  creation  of 
barley,  malt  and  grapes  and  they're  not 
going  to  stop  now.  Raising  the  drinking  age 
to  21  will  not  stop  college  students  or  our 
young  adults  from  doing  it. 

Even  the  new  federal  law  designed  to  en- 
courage a  nationally  uniform  21  year  old 
drinking  minimum  won't  really  stop  them. 
But  that  legislation  and  state  laws  to  raise 
the  drinking  minimum  will  do  something 
truly  worthwhile.  One  result  will  be  that 
people  under  21  will  consume  less  alcohol 
less  frequently.  What's  more,  it  may  do 
something  Just  as  important.  It  will  stop 
young  people  from  hurting  and  killing 
themselves  and  others. 

Writer  Fran  Lebowitz  has  said  that  "if 
you  reside  in  a  state  where  you  attain  your 
legal  majority  while  still  in  your  teens,  pre- 
tend that  you  don't.  There  isn't  an  adult 
alive  who  would  want  to  be  contractually 
bound  by  a  decision  he  came  to  at  the  age  of 
19."  Raising  the  drinking  age  is  not  a  deci- 
sion that  should  be  left  to  those  "too  young 
to  know  better." 

Admittedly,  we  do  not  know  how  to  make 
people  stop  driving  drunk.  We  can  only 
warn  them,  cajole  them,  stop  them  at  road- 
blocks and  threaten  them  with  prison. 

What  we  do  know  already  is  that  responsi- 
bility comes  with  age.  And  those  of  us  who 
have  some  age  behind  us  would  do  well  to 
exercise  ours.  There  are  young  people  out 
there  at  parties  and  bars  with  car  keys  in 
their  pockets.  They  have  not  climbed  their 
mountain  yet  and  the  images  of  the  risk 
they  take  seem  remote.  They  need  the  best 
of  what  others  have  learned.* 


A  NEBRASKA  EDITOR  DE- 
SCRraES  A  'REASON  FOR 
RAGE" 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  IfXBRASKA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  In  this  body  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Just  the  minority  who 
are  outraged  over  the  heavyhanded 
tactics  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  rule  that  Mr.  McCloskey 
should  be  seated  as  Indiana's  Eighth 
District  Congressman. 
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That  outrage  spreads  beyond  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber.  It  spreads 
across  the  country  as  more  and  more 
Americans  become  aware  of  this 
misuse  of  power.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  yesterday's  Norfolk 
Daily  News  that  reflects  my  senti- 
ments. The  editor  accurately  describes 
our  reason  for  frustration: 

This  exercise  was  objectionable  on  several 
counts,  most  importantly  liecause  Congress, 
not  the  people  of  Indiana,  dictated  who  will 
represent  the  8th  District  of  that  state.  Ma- 
jority party  power  and  federal  power  have 
rarely  been  so  misused. 

I  conunend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  This  newspa- 
per joins  a  long  list  of  newspapers 
across  the  country  who  echo  the  views 
of  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Daily 
News. 

(From  the  Norfolk  Dally  News.  Apr.  29. 
19851 

Reason  por  Rage 

It  is  not  obvious  from  the  brief  news  sto- 
ries relating  the  results  of  the  first  House- 
ordered  recount  in  24  years  why  congres- 
sional Republicans  are  so  embittered.  The 
result  of  the  Indiana  recount  by  federal  au- 
thorities was  to  overturn  a  state-certified 
400-vote  victory  for  the  GOP  candidate  and 
give  Democratic  incumbent  Frank  McClos- 
key a  four-vote  margin  over  Republican 
challenger  Richard  Mclntyre. 

The  method  by  which  that  victory  was 
achieved  by  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and 
his  partisans  is  a  case  history  in  power  poli- 
tics. VLt.  O'Neill  had  the  advantage  all 
along,  and  his  colleagues  used  it  in  Judging 
several  dozen  key  disputed  ballots.  The  vote 
on  those  ballots  was  so  consistently  in  Mr. 
McCloskey's  favor  that  the  one  Republican 
on  the  three-member  commission  reviewing 
the  ballots  gave  up  in  protest. 

The  next  protest  came  with  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  where  the  vote 
would  have  been  12-7  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
McCloskey.  But  the  OOP  members  decided 
to  withhold  their  votes  as  a  protest  of  the 
procedure,  so  the  final  verdict  in  committee 
was  12-0.  That  leaves  the  casual  reader  to 
assume  unanimity  when  there  were  differ- 
ences that  could  not  be  reconciled. 

Finally,  the  House  itself,  adhering  strictly 
to  party  lines,  approved  this  116,645-116,641 
result.  It  will  likely  end  there,  with  the 
OOP  vowing  reprisajs  but  having  relatively 
few  ways  to  deal  with  majority  leadership 
which  would  rather  seize  an  opportunity  to 
add  one  more  to  its  majority,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  protests,  than  forego  its  al- 
ready great  vote  advantage  and  find 
grounds  for  compromise. 

Until  this  result,  when  state  election  pro- 
cedures were  upheld  and  it  appeared  that 
the  Initial  400-vote  victory  for  the  GOP  can- 
didate could  not  be  overturned  by  any  of 
the  traditional  devices,  E>emocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  arguing  for  a  special 
election.  Now  there  is  a  much  narrower 
result,  with  clear  reason  to  suspect  its  accu- 
rate reflection  of  voter  opinion.  But  the  ar- 
guments  for  a  s[>ecial  election  are  not  heard. 

Those  elevated  to  positions  of  leadership 
in  Congress  ought  to  have  people's  respect, 
whatever  their  partisan  views.  Actions  of 
this  kind,  however,  prove  some  do  not  de- 
serve It.  Perhaps  they  forget  that  while 
many  Americans  recognize  the  importance 
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of  partisanship,  when  it  takes  such  ugly 
forms  people  are  repelled. 

This  exercise  was  objectionable  on  several 
counts,  most  Importantly  because  Congress, 
not  the  people  of  Indiana,  dictated  who  will 
represent  the  8th  District  of  that  state.  Ma- 
jority party  power  and  federal  power  have 
rarely  been  so  misused.* 


ABOUSH  SBA  LOANS  TO  HELP 
REDUCE  DEFICIT 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  continue  to  debate 
what  role,  if  any,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  play  In  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  this  year,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  consider  the  priorities  of 
the  small  business  community  since 
they  will  ultimately  be  the  constituen- 
cy most  affected  by  recently  proposed 
changes.  To  get  a  sense  of  what  the 
small  business  person  really  thinks  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  dis- 
mantle the  SBA,  I  sent  out  a  question- 
naire earlier  this  month  to  the  nearly 
13,000  small  business  men  and  women 
in  my  California  district.  In  that 
survey,  I  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  original  plan  outlined 
in  my  biU,  H.R.  1461,  prior  to  the 
recent  compromise  to  maintain  the 
SBA  as  an  independent  agency.  As  you 
recall,  the  previous  proposal  called  for 
termination  of  the  SBA's  lending  func- 
tions, while  transferring  the  agency's 
noncredlt  programs  to  the  Commerce 
Department.  So  far,  85  percent  of  the 
respondents  have  expressed  support 
for  this  plan. 

These  results  are  also  consistent 
with  the  results  of  a  survey  released 
last  week  by  the  National  Association 
of  Msmufacturers,  in  a  poll  of  its  9,000 
small  manufacturer  members.  In  that 
survey,  over  45  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents support  total  elimination  of  the 
SBA,  including  Its  noncredlt  programs. 
Another  23  percent  support  the  ad- 
ministration's original  proposal  to 
eliminate  all  SBA  loan  programs  while 
transferring  most  other  functions  to 
the  Commerce  Department.  In  con- 
trast, less  than  10  percent  said  they 
support  retention  of  the  SBA  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
press  release  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation  of   Manufacturers   explaining 
the  results  of  their  survey. 
NAM  Small  MAKurACTUiiERS:  Abolish  SBA 
LoAMS  TO  Help  Reduce  Depicit 

Washinotor,  DC,  April  23,  1985.— The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  survey  today  that  in- 
dicates strong  support  for  the  Administra- 
tion/Senate Republican  leadership  deficit 
reduction  plan,  including  stripping  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  its  loan 
authority. 

The  survey  was  sent  to  9,000  small  manu- 
facturer members  of  the  NAM,  defined  as 
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those  businesses  with  fewer  than  500  em- 
ployees. More  than  675  responded,  and  of 
those,  only  10  percent  favored  retaining  the 
SBA  in  its  present  form. 

Patsy  R.  Williams,  partner  in  the  Rhyne 
Lumber  Company  of  Newport,  TN,  and 
chairman  of  the  NAM's  Small  Manufactur- 
er's Forum,  said  when  releasing  the  survey 
results:  "If  the  US  Senate  really  wants  to 
help  American  small  business,  they  will  vote 
for  this  budget,  cut  out  burdensome  regula- 
tions, and  get  out  of  our  way  and  let  us 
work." 

Williams  pointed  out  that  more  than  68 
percent  of  the  survey  respondents  favored 
total  elimination  of  all  SBA  loan  authority, 
while  almost  17  percent  found  elimination 
or  reform  of  SBA  loan  functions  an  agree- 
able alternative.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
such  a  move  would  save  between  $1.3  and 
11.5  billion  over  three  years. 

"The  top  concerns  of  American  small 
manufacturers  are  overburdenaome  regula- 
tion, the  bloated  federal  deficit  and  high 
taxes,"  Williams  said.  "It's  tougher  for 
those  of  us  in  small  business  to  plan— even 
to  survive— when  there  is  a  question  about 
the  country's  long  term  economic  health. 
But  economists  predict  that  this  deficit  re- 
duction package  could  mean  as  much  as  a 
three  percent  drop  in  interest  rates.  For  a 
small  business  with  fewer  than  19  employ- 
ees, even  a  two  percent  drop  means  an 
income  boost  of  18  percent:  for  a  firm  with 
100  employees  that  number  Jumps  to  26  per- 
cent. 

"Numbers  like  that  mean  a  lot  to  a  small 
business,  and  to  those  who  make  their  living 
working  for  a  small  business.  We're  willing 
to  give  up  loans  that  purport  to  help  us,  but 
been  basically  ineffective  and  costly,  for  the 
positive  results  of  a  lower  deficit  and 
healthier  economy." 

Williams  backed  up  her  claims  about  the 
SBA  by  releasing  comments  by  some  of  the 
survey  respondents.  A  52-employee  firm  lo- 
cated in  Kentucky  wrote,  "We  applied  for  a 
loan,  but  our  credit  was  too  good,  so  we  had 
to  go  to  a  bank.  The  only  way  you  can  get  a 
loan  (from  SBA)  is  to  be  a  bad  risk."  A  15- 
employee  firm  from  California  agreed:  "The 
primary  effect  of  the  SBA  has  l>e€n  to  put 
marginal  operations  in  business,  whose  only 
stock  in  trade  is  to  cut  prices,  creating  sub- 
standard competition  for  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen." 

For  more  information  about  the  survey, 
please  call  Chris  Braunlich  (202)  626-3817 
or  S&ra  Ross  (202)  262-3821  at  NAM  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  D.C.* 


MEXICANS  HEADING  NORTH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  the  impact  of  migration 
from  rural  villages  of  northern  Mexico 
to  the  United  States. 

The  combination  of  overpopulation, 
drought,  devaluation,  and  huge  debts 
has  caused  misery  and  starvation  for 
Mexico's  landless  peasants.  As  many 
as  85  percent  of  all  Mexican  farmers 
live  at  or  below  subsistence  levels,  and 
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30  million  Mexicans  don't  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Bdlllions  of  families  are  caught  be- 
tween starvation  and  migration  and 
many  are  illegally  resettling  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  all  sympa- 
thize with  the  enormous  problems 
facing  our  neighbor  today,  the  assimi- 
lative capacity  of  the  United  States  is 
not  unlimited. 

Mexico's  annual  population  growth 
rate  is  currently  2.3  percent.  If  this 
rate  continues,  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion will  swell  from  79  million  today  to 
109  million  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Mexican  Government  has 
launched  an  admirable  national  family 
planning  program  which  has  already 
significantly  reduced  fertility,  but 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

Similar  population  growth  patterns 
and  pressures  on  society  are  found  in 
other  Latin  American  countries  and  in 
the  Caribbean  nations.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  the  economies  of  all  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  nations  must 
create  4  million  new  jobs  in  every  re- 
maining year  of  this  century  Just  to 
maintain  their  current  levels  of  em- 
plosmient. 

The  creation  of  4  million  Jobs  a  year 
is  a  tall  order  given  the  fact  that  the 
American  economy,  which  is  five  times 
bigger,  created  no  more  than  4  million 
new  jobs  during  the  golden  years  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980. 

As  today's  article  by  George  Get- 
show  shows,  the  problems  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  ultimately  drift 
northward  and  affect  our  Nation. 

This  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
our  minds  as  we  prepare  to  reconsider 
our  Nation's  immigration  policy.  No 
doubt  some  form  of  amnesty  will  be 
considered  in  the  course  of  our  debate 
on  immigration. 

Inevitably,  granting  amnesty  to  ille- 
gal aliens  currently  residing  in  the 
United  States  will  certainly  serve  as  an 
additional  "pull  factor"  drawing  still 
more  und(x:umented  aliens  to  our 
Nation,  desperate  for  the  benefits  of 
amnesty. 

The  explosion  of  additional  illegal 
immigrants  that  will  be  produced  by 
legalization  cannot  be  stopped  unless 
we  take  steps  to  secure  our  borders 
before  we  implement  a  legalization 
program.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy, 
chaired  by  Father  Thecxlore  Hessburg, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

I  will,  as  I  have  in  past  years,  urge 
Congress  to  create  a  blue  ribbon  panel 
which  would  help  to  certify  that  our 
borders  are  secure  against  further  ille- 
gal immigration  before  we  implement 
a  legalization  program.* 
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MY  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  GEORGE  C  WORTLEY 

or  irsw  Toui 

nt  THX  HOUSE  or  SKPRZSCMTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1985 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  aa  a  coruitituent 
the  New  York  SUte  winner  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  scriptwrltlng  con- 
test. This  contest  Is  conducted  each 
year  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  Ladles 
Auxiliary. 

Michael  W.  Lynk  of  Phoenix.  NY. 
wrote  an  excellent  winning  speech, 
which  Is  reprinted  below.  The  sincere 
dedication  and  honor  expressed  In  this 
speech  are  both  deeply  moving  atid  re- 
freshing In  a  world  that  la  too  often 
cynical. 

The  speech  follows: 

My  Plume  To  Ameeica 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  Is.  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  flneat  country  on  the  fsce  of  the 
Earth.  It  Is  a  country  where,  by  daring  to  be 
different,  one  man  can  change  for  the 
better  not  only  his  own  life  but  also  the 
lives  of  those  around  him.  It  has  been  said 
that  with  prtvUeses  come  reaponalbllltlea. 
and  that  responsibilities  must  be  accepted 
and  carried  out  if  those  privileges  are 
wished  to  be  Icept.  As  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try we  are  guaranteed  many  rights  and 
given  a  great  deal  of  privileges— yet  we  are 
asked  for  little  in  return.  The  choice  of  how 
much  responsibility  to  take  on  lies  with 
each  individual,  and  It  depends  directly  on 
what  one  believes  the  word  American  means 
as  to  what  one's  pledge  of  resporuibility  will 
be  to  support  It.  To  me.  America  is  a  collec- 
tion of  things.  It  Is  the  sum  of  the  land,  the 
laws,  and  the  people  that  Ue  within  its 
boundaries.  As  an  American  citizen.  I  do 
pledge  to  honor  my  country  and  to  give  of 
myself  all  that  I  can  in  return  for  all  It  has 
given  to  me. 

In  the  circle  of  scouting  there  is  a  sasrlng 
that,  loosely  translated,  says— honor  Is  the 
thing  that  makes  you  act  the  same  when  no 
one  is  watching  you  as  you  do  when  you 
know  you  are  being  watched.  As  a  scout 
myself.  I  believe  thU  to  be  true.  I  feel  that 
my  pledge  to  honor  the  land,  the  laws  and 
the  people  which  make  up  America  has  al- 
ready begun. 

To  the  land.  I  have  promised  to  do  my 
best  to  always  be  clean,  be  careful  with  fire, 
be  considerate  in  the  outdoors  and  also  to 
be  conservation  minded— as  outlined  in  the 
Outdoor  Code.  I  work  with  and  respect  the 
land  for  without  It  we  would  have  no  place 
to  live.  To  the  laws  that  govern  and  protect 
us  in  this  land.  I  promise  to  be  true.  I  make 
it  a  point  to  learn  about  them,  live  within 
their  limits  and  to  report  those  who  do  not 
do  the  same.  To  the  people,  I  try  to  offer  as- 
sistance and  understanding.  I  try  my  best  to 
do  what  Is  right  at  whatever  I  do  because  I 
know,  that,  whether  It  Is  something  as 
simple  as  working  a  job.  or  as  complex  as 
voting  for  a  candidate,  my  actions  will  affect 
more  than  Just  myself. 

Perhaps  inspired  by  the  lines.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  but. 
rather,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try". I  have  come  to  realize,  that,  although  I 
have  begun  to  fulfill  my  pledge  to  America. 
I  have  by  no  means  completed  it  yet.  I  will 
most  likely  spend  my  entire  life  trying  to  do 
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so.  It  is  my  goal  to  Join  the  military  and 
serve  my  country  as  both  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine and  as  an  officer.  In  doing  so  I  could 
feasibly  serve  my  fellow  people,  protect  the 
land  and  uphold  the  laws  all  at  once— three 
things  very  Important  to  me.  By  donating 
my  time  and  skills  I  hope  to  protect  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  those  to  come  after 
me  as  my  forefathers  so  diligently  did  for 
me.  In  my  eyes.  It  is  the  least  I  could  do  to 
repay  a  country  that  has  given  me  so  much. 
My  promise  to  honor  and  serve  is  a  chal- 
lenging one  I  know,  but  I  readily  accept  that 
challenge  and  am  willii\g  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  doing  so.  My  Pledge  to  America 
grows  with  me  everyday.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
be  an  American,  one  that  I  thank  OOD  for 
everyday.  I  realize  that  the  older  I  get  the 
more  conspicuous  my  actions  become,  and 
that  although  my  presence  on  a  dally  basis 
maybe  be  largely  felt  now.  If  the  day  should 
come  when  I  am  needed— I  will  surely  be 
ready.* 


STATES  SHOULD  NOT  CARRY 
BURDEN  OF  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  EFFORTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  discussions 
lately  about  alleged  huge  surpluses  at 
the  State  level,  the  existence  of  which 
have  been  used  to  justify  substantial 
cutbacks  in  Federal  funds  to  help 
State  and  local  governments.  I  think  It 
Is  a  very  grave  error  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  attempt  to  reduce  Its 
deficit  by  increasing  the  fiscal  burdens 
on  State  and  local  government.  I  dis- 
agree with  those  who  tend  to  view  the 
relationships  between  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
State  and  local  governments  on  the 
other  as  an  us  versiu  them  situation. 

I  was.  therefore,  very  interested  in 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association  on  this  subject 
and  I  wish  to  share  with  the  member- 
ship an  Interesting  and  persuasive 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Raymond  C. 
Scheppach.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association, 
which  provides  a  far  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  fiscal  situation  of  the 
States  and  some  of  the  rhetoric  that 
has  come  forward  lately. 

National  Oovexmobs'  Associatiok. 

Wcuhinglon,  DC,  April  It.  I$t5. 
Hon.  Baemxy  Prank. 

U.S.     Repretentativ«,     Lonfficortti     House 
Office  Building,  Wathington,  DC. 

Deae  CoNoatssMAN  Prank:  During  this 
year's  federal  budget  debates,  the  stable 
fiscal  condition  of  state  governments  has 
been  repeatedly  compared  to  the  dismal 
fiscal  condition  of  the  federal  government. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  and  program  eliminations 
are  Justified  by  pointing  to  the  purported 
flush  treasuries  of  state  governments. 

So,  how  large  are  these  state  budget  sur- 
pluses? Well,  according  to  the  budget  offi- 
cers that  manage  state  finances,  the  year- 
end  fiscal  year  1986  general  fund  balance  is 
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projected  to  be  only  $6.3  billion.  This  com- 
pares to  total  general  fund  expenditures  of 
$185  billion,  which  means  that  the  ending 
balance  Is  only  2.9%  of  expenditures.  Most 
Wall  Street  Bond  analysts  counsel  state  of- 
ficials to  maintain  a  5%  ending  balance  as  a 
prudent  measure  to  guard  against  revenue 
fluctuations  and  unexpected  emergencies. 
Under  this  generally-accepted  budgeting 
principle,  there  are  32  states  that  do  not 
reach  the  S%  balance  level  even  If  sUte 
rainy  day  "  funds  are  Included  In  the  total. 
These  figures  hardly  reflect  "flush"  sUte 
fiscal  conditions. 

Exaggerations  of  the  size  of  sUte  and 
local  government  budget  surpluses  were  pre- 
sented in  a  draft  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state/local  sector  released  prior  to  this 
year's  federal  budget  discussion.  The  draft 
report  projected  that  state  and  local  sur- 
pluses will  approximate  188  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1989.  It  also  erroneously  projected 
fiscal  year  198S  surpluses  of  $38  biUion.  Al- 
though local  government  general  fund  fig- 
ures are  not  available,  this  fiscal  year  1985 
projection  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  modest 
18.3  billion  actually  projected  by  the  sUte 
budget  officers  who  are  responsible  for  state 
finances.  Treasury's  model  seriously  misrep- 
resented the  fiscal  health  of  state  and  local 
governments  at  a  critical  time  in  the  federal 
budget  process. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  sUte  fiscal 
conditions  have  improved  as  compared  to 
two  years  ago  when  states  were  struggling 
to  keep  balanced  budgets  during  the  worst 
recession  of  the  Post  war  period.  States 
demonstrated  their  political  courage  in 
fiscal  year  1983  by  raising  taxes  in  38  sUtes 
and  cutting  budgeU  In  39  sUtes.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  economic  recovery  has  taken 
hold,  those  sUtes  that  have  taken  the  most 
stringent  action  are  now  experiencing 
modest  revenue  growth.  Those  states,  pri- 
marily in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Mid-Atlantic 
regions,  are  currently  attempting  to  lower 
their  tax  rates  to  pre-receasion  levels.  How- 
ever, states  that  have  economies  based  on 
farming,  mining,  oil  and  gas  production,  and 
timber  are  now  deliberating  over  how  to  in- 
crease taxes. 

It  is  time  finally  to  dispel  the  myth  that 
state  and  local  governments  are  In  a  strong 
fiscal  situation,  and  time  for  the  federal 
govenunent  to  stop  shifting  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibilities to  other  levels  of  government. 
The  administration  of  public  programs  Is 
now  a  partnership  between  federal,  state 
and  local  governments:  this  well-defined, 
traditional  relationship  should  not  be  aban- 
doned in  the  name  of  federal  fiscal  expedi- 


ency. 


Sincerely. 


Rayisono  C.  Scheppach. 

Executive  Direetor.m 


U.S.     SCHOOLS     AND     INTERNA- 
"nONAL  COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRX8ENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  May  I,  198S 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  reading  about  the  efforts  of 
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the  United  States  to  negotiate  with 
our  foreign  trading  partners  for  more 
equitable  agreements  and  more  consid- 
eration of  American-made  goods. 
Japan,  notably,  has  responded  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  nation's  cam- 
paign to  encourage  consumption  of 
American  products  is  a  step  toward  re- 
storing a  more  balanced  United  States- 
Japanese  trade. 

We  must  back  up  our  claims  that 
American  products  are  competitive 
and  excellent,  however,  by  insuring 
that  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  Indeed  be  responsible  for  the  Inno- 
vation, durability,  and  technological 
reliability  that  Japanese  and  Europe- 
an markets  demand.  To  that  end,  this 
Member  commends  to  his  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Bea- 
trice. NE.  Sun  on  April  24.  1985.  It 
cautions  that  the  American  preoccupa- 
tion with  sports  and  leisure  extends  to 
our  Nation's  schools,  and  surely 
threatens  our  "academic  intelligence 
and  productivity."  This  Member  be- 
lieves that  American  students  can 
accept  a  greater  academic  challenge 
without  giving  up  all  competitive 
sports  and  extracurricular  activities.  A 
greater  attention  to  school  work 
simply  requires  a  bit  more  of  the  kind 
of  will  and  diligence  that  foreign  stu- 
dents exhibit.  As  a  society,  we  should 
insist  that  our  schools  pay  attention  to 
the  realities  of  world  economl6s. 

U.S.  Schools  Too  Sopt? 

Being  in  Rotary  and  other  groups.  I  have 
heard  many  foreign  exchange  students  at- 
tending high  school  in  the  United  States 
compare  school  life  here  with  that  in  his  or 
her  home  lands. 

And  without  exception,  these  outstanding 
youth  from  afar  always  maintain  that 
school  in  their  countries  is  more  difficult 
and  demanding  than  in  the  U.S. 

What  seems  to  surprise  them  Is  the  em- 
phasis U.S.  schools  place  on  competitive 
athletics  and  other  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 

That  isn't  to  say  these  foreign  students 
don't  enjoy  our  academic  lifestyle;  it's  just 
something  new  to  them. 

Trouble  Is.  as  Lester  C.  Thurow  reminded 
the  other  day,  our  more  relaxed  educational 
system  Is  a  factor  in  the  U.S.'  deteriorating 
standing  in  the  world  economy. 

"Americans  must  work  harder  to  regain 
our  world-wide  competitive  edge,"  Thurow 
said  earlier  this  month  at  the  Nebraska 
Conference  on  the  Leadership  Challenge  of 
the  21st  Century,  chaired  by  Sen.  Jim  Exon. 

"In  the  area  of  education, "  Thurow  said, 
"the  average  American  17-year-old  knows 
half  as  much  mathematics  as  the  average 
Swede  or  Japanese  Hyear-old.  No  other  in- 
dustrialized country  in  the  world  goes  to 
school  less  than  230  days— Americans  go  to 
school  180  days." 

Thurow  Is  professor  of  economics  and 
management  at  The  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (MIT):  economics  col- 
umnist for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  con- 
tributing editor  for  Newsweek. 

"77>e  key  is  to  organize  ourselves  to  make 
the  social  changes  necessary  to  keep  the 
U.S.  competitive."  Thurow  said. 
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His  clear  Implication  is  that  we  Americans 
must  stop  this  disturbing  drift  into  lethargy 
and  raise  our  academic  intelligence  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

However,  do  we  as  a  sports-loving,  leisure- 
happy  nation  have  the  will  to  make  the  nec- 
essary sacrifices  to  become  more  competi- 
tive in  the  more  serious  game  of  world  eco- 
nomics? 

It  sounds  like  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
me.  but  I  think  Mr.  Thurow  is  right— we 
have  to  make  a  start.  Somehow.* 


CALIFORNIA  OIL  AND  GAS  PRO- 
DUCERS LOOK  TO  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALirOXNIA 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKFRKSKHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  22,  1985,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Dahhx- 
MXYKR]  spoke  to  the  California  Inde- 
pendent Producers  Association.  His  po- 
sition as  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Fossil  and  Sj^thetlc  F^iels  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  makes  him  well 
qualified  to  address  the  questions  of 
energy  supply  and  development  that 
remain  important  to  this  Nation. 

I  conunend  Mr.  Dahnemxykr's  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues. 

Statement  or  Hon.  William  E.  Dannemetes 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  your  annual  meeting,  the  theme  of 
which  is  "California  Producers  Look  to  the 
Puture."  To  look  to  the  future,  we  must  re- 
flect on  the  past,  survey  the  current  market, 
and  understand  how  Congress  reacts  to 
events.  Only  then  can  we  examine  key 
issues  now  before  Congress  which  might 
affect  oil  and  gas  producers  in  the  future. 

The  political  economics  of  energy  in  1986 
raises  a  profound  question  for  your  Industry 
and  the  body  in  which  I  serve:  Can  the  po- 
litical process,  with  a  short  term  horizon, 
chart  a  responsible  energy  course  and  stick 
with  it  for  an  Industry  which  must  be  ori- 
ented towards  long  term  Investment  requir- 
ing stability  in  tax  and  regulatory  policies? 

Looking  back,  it  seemed  that  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  was  dominated  by  one  energy 
"crisis"  after  another.  The  milestones  were 
the  Arab  embargo  in  1973,  the  natural  gas 
shortages  of  1976-1977.  and  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran  in  1979. 

These  evenu  produced  legislative  battles 
and  political  controversy,  but  when  the  dust 
settled  we  had  achieved  the  decontrol  of 
crude  oil  prices  (albeit  at  the  heavy  price  of 
the  "Wlndfair"  Proflu  Tax)  and  the  partial 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
1976.  in  which  the  U.S.  Uxpayers  have  in- 
vested almost  117  billion  to  date,  and  went 
so  far  in  1980  as  to  pass  the  Energy  Security 
Act  for  a  govenunent-backed  synthetic  fuels 
Industry  with  up  to  188  billion. 

No  one  of  us  agreed  with  every  step  taken 
during  the  1970s  In  response  to  shortages. 
Crisis  produced  controversy  but  It  also  re- 
sulted in  at  least  some  policies  which  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  incentives  for  in- 
creased domestic  energy  production. 
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The  marketplace  today  Is  drastk^Uy  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
1970's  and  that  which  was  projected  then 
for  today,  and  that's  good  news.  Gone  are 
gasoline  lines,  the  domination  of  OPEC  and 
talk  of  shortage.  Memories  of  what  we  en- 
dured as  individuals,  to  our  pocketbooks  and 
to  our  patience,  and  as  a  nation,  to  our  secu- 
rity and  to  our  economy,  have  faded. 

Today,  crude,  product  and  natural  gas 
prices  have  fallen.  More  than  one  observer 
has  said  we  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  one 
year  "bubble"  of  excess  natural  gas  deliver- 
ability.  A  "glut"  characterizes  oil  supplies. 

In  short,  in  the  1970's  we  faced  an  energy 
crisis  due  to  federal  price  controls  which  ar- 
tificially created  shortages  aggravated  by  al- 
location controls.  In  the  absence  of  a  crisis 
today,  we  face  an  energy  challenge  of  a  dif- 
ferent dimension:  to  educate  and  persuade 
Congress  that  the  impact  of  policies  on 
energy  Is  as  vital  to  our  national  defense 
and  economic  sectirtty  today  as  It  was  in  the 
1970's. 

Congress  is  distracted  by  budget  and  trade 
deficlU  and  by  the  MX  missile  and  Central 
America.  When  there  is  a  crisis  Congress 
mutt  act.  but  if  there  are  no  immediate  de- 
Rumds  attention  Ls  turned  elsewhere.  When 
consumer  prices  are  rising  and  product  is  In 
short  supply,  we  have  the  public's  attention, 
but  are  put  on  the  defensive  by  proposals 
for  Intervention  in  the  marketplace. 

While  the  attention  of  policymakers  is  fo- 
cused elsewhere,  geological  forces  continue 
to  work  at  a  measured  pace  In  every  U.S. 
production  field.  The  Energy  Information 
Administration  tells  us  that  if  existing  fields 
continue  to  decline  at  three  percent  annual- 
ly, then  new  oil  fields  and  enhanced  recov- 
ery must  produce  at  least  210  million  barrels 
of  replacement  oil  in  1985,  518  million  bar- 
rels by  1990  and  783  million  barrels  by  1995 
Just  to  maintain  domestic  production  at  ex- 
isting levels. 

The  interests  of  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers  in  taxes,  natural  gas.  product  Im- 
ports and  CX^  leasing  are  no  less  important 
today  than  the  interests  which  were  at 
stake  in  the  mid- 1970's.  but  the  task  before 
us  may  be  tougher. 

On  taxes,  we  must  persuasively  Illustrate 
the  Impact  that  the  Treasury  Department 
plan  would  have  on  Industry.  I  know  that 
CIPA  has  worked  hard  in  opposing  Treas- 
ury provisions  on  energy,  such  as  the  repeal 
of  both  percentage  depletion  and  expensing 
of  Intangible  drilling  coats. 

Deputy  Energy  Secretary  Danny  Boggs 
testified  that  the  Treasury  plan  would 
reduce  oil  production  by  500.000  barrels  per 
day  and  natural  gas  production  by  1  trillion 
cubic  feet  by  1987.  Looking  farther  down 
the  road,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
estimates  that  oil  production  would  decline 
by  1  million  barrels  per  day  in  1990  and  by 
I.S  million  barrels  per  day  in  1995. 

We  already  spend  $60  billion  each  year  for 
Imported  oil.  Our  trade  deficit  was  643  bil- 
lion in  1982.  870  billion  in  1983,  and  a  record 
1123  billion  last  year.  We  cannot  afford 
greater  imports  to  offset  declines  in  domes- 
tic production. 

Closer  to  home,  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission  looked  at  the  impact  of 
just  the  repeal  of  expensing  of  intangible 
drilling  costs  on  California.  It  concluded 
that  from  1986  to  1991,  drilling  expendi- 
tures would  decline  $475  million  per  year. 
25,000  Jobs  would  be  lost,  1,000  fewer  wells 
would  be  drilled  each  year,  reserve  additions 
would  decline  by  the  equivalent  of  237  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil.  and  dally  production 
would  fall  by  30,000  barrels. 
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Muiy  of  you  have  already  been  to  Waah- 
inston  and  I  ur«e  you  to  continue  your  ad- 
vocacy work  throuch  Kraaaroots  efforts.  The 
status  Is  that  informal  discussions  are  un- 
derway between  the  Administration  and  Itey 
sponsors  of  tax  reform  bills.  The  current 
timetable  Is  to  submit  a  bill  to  Congress 
after  the  President  returns  from  the  eco- 
nomic summit  on  May  U.  While  I  support 
tax  simplification,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  your  industry,  which  is  al- 
ready highly  taxed  by  income  taxes,  the 
windfall  profits  tax  and  Superfund  levies. 

This  Is  certainly  a  year  of  transition  In 
natural  gas.  About  one-half  of  U.S.  natural 
gas  was  freed  of  price  controls  on  January  1. 
1985.  Thus  for  no  "fly-up"  has  occurred,  de- 
spite the  predictions  of  those  who  argued 
for  a  rollbacli  of  wellhead  prices  and  an  ex- 
tension of  controls  in  the  last  Congress. 

"Conventional  wisdom"  has  It  that 
chances  are  few  that  there  will  be  gas  legis- 
lation this  year  because  consumer  pressures 
have  subsided  and  my  colleagues  are  weary 
from  the  last  fight  and  wary  of  another  one. 
President  Reagan,  however,  called  for  natu- 
ral gas  deregulation  in  his  SUte  of  the 
Union  Address.  The  Energy  Department 
told  our  subcommittee  that  it  is  compiling 
data  on  market  developments  to  prepare  for 
legislative  recommendations. 

I  appreciate  that  in  the  midst  of  falling 
prices  and  excess  supply  that  some  may  not 
be  enthusiastic  to  pursue  decontrol,  particu- 
larly with  the  importance  of  the  tax  issue. 
Let  me  suggest,  however,  that  now  is  the 
best  time  to  act.  while  nuu-kets  have  more 
flexibility  to  adjust.  The  industry  and  the 
country  have  suffered  from  wellhead  con- 
trols since  1954  and  should  not  lightly  turn 
away  from  any  opportunity  to  remove  them 
once  and  for  all. 

If  we  fail  to  act.  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  reported  in  1984 
that  from  19  to  38  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  existing  fields  may  never  be  pro- 
duced. With  oil  imports  at  one-third  of  our 
supply,  we  ignore  at  our  peril  the  estimates 
that  decontrol  could  back  out  500,000  to  3 
million  barrels  of  Imported  oil  per  day. 

Our  goal  in  natural  gas  policy  must  be  to 
maximize  domestic  production  at  a  fair 
price  to  consumers  and  a  fair  return  to  pro- 
ducers. A  competitive  market  in  production 
and  transportation  is  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing this  objective. 

We  sought  to  translate  this  policy  into 
legislation  last  year.  During  that  process.  I 
met  with  a  delegation  from  CIPA  to  discuss 
California  utilities  reducing  purchases  from 
California  producers  while  continuing  to 
take  more  expensive  gas  through  affiliated 
pipelines  from  Canada.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
subcommittee  which  would  have  prohibited 
local  utilities  from  taking  disproportionate 
volumes  of  more  expensive  gas  from  affili- 
ates. I  will  continue  to  work  to  make  sure 
that  you  are  not  discriminated  against. 

In  terms  of  1985.  discussions  are  in 
progress  to  see  if  a  consensus  exists  on  a 
natural  gas  bill.  It  would  include  production 
Incentives,  mandatory  contract  carriage  for 
fair  access  to  transportation,  and  repeal  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental  pricing.  I 
intend  to  push  for  its  adoption  this  year. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  issued  a  Notice  of  In- 
quiry on  regulatory  changes  to  adapt  to  the 
more  competitive  environment  now  facing 
industry.  The  subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  it  once  it  Is  completed,  if  not  sooner. 
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Competition  is  intensifying  In  oil.  with 
demand  having  shrunk  from  18  million  bar- 
rels per  day  to  IS  million  barrels  over  recent 
years.  A  consequence  of  lower  demand  and 
product  prices  is  a  aqueeae  on  refineries. 
Since  1981  over  100  U.S.  refineries,  or  one- 
third,  with  capacity  of  3  million  barrels  per 
day.  have  shut  down.  California  refiners 
have  cloaed  down  at  the  same  rate. 

As  a  result,  product  imports  have  emerged 
as  a  greater  concern.  Gasoline  imports  hit 
10  percent  of  the  California  market  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1984,  much  of  It  from 
Chlita.  It  has  been  suggested  that  imported 
products  are  being  landed  for  less  than  U.S. 
refinery  costs  and  perhaps  for  less  than  the 
real  cost  of  production  in  the  exporting 
country.  On  the  other  side  are  thoae  who 
say  the  increase  in  Imported  product  Is  tem- 
porary. 

A  dollar  sent  overseas  for  a  barrel  of  im- 
ported product  has  the  same  adverse  impact 
on  our  balance  of  trade  and  energy  security 
as  a  dollar  for  a  barrel  of  Imported  crude. 
We  cannot  allow  predatory  pricing  to  drive 
domestic  refineries  and  their  producer  sup- 
pliers out  of  business.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
we  will  be  holding  hearings  to  look  into  this 
in  more  detail. 

Perhaps  no  single  issue  illustrates  the 
problem  of  Congress  not  sticking  with  it  for 
the  long  term  than  OCS  leasing.  In  1978. 
while  shortages  dominated  the  headlines. 
Congress  passed  the  OCS  Lands  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  develop 
the  energy  potential  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  first  5-year 
OCS  plan  in  1982.  with  energy  having  sub- 
sided as  an  issue.  Congress  put  a  moratori- 
um on  part  of  the  California  OCS  and  ex- 
panded it  in  1983  to  cover  almost  the  entire 
coastline.  Acreage  under  moratoria  off  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  Increased  from 
700.000  acres  in  1983.  to  53  million  in  1984. 
with  a  decrease  to  45  million  In  1985. 

Opponents  of  offshore  energy  develop- 
ment are  seeking  to  extend  a  moratorium 
into  1988.  It  was  described  in  1982  as  "tem- 
porary" to  allow  for  review  of  the  5  year 
plan.  Enough  is  enough.  One  year  has 
become  four,  and  that's  four  years  too 
many.  I  have  actively  opposed  it  from  the 
outset  and  will  keep  doing  so.  Last  week  I 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  with  a  letter  from  a  ma- 
jority of  the  California  Republican  delega- 
tion opposing  an  extension  of  the  moratori- 
um. Oovemor  DeukmeJIan  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  same  position  in  a 
letter  to  the  subcommittee. 

In  light  of  employment  opportunities  in 
construction  and  drilling  services,  this  is  an 
important  Jobs  issue.  Given  that  OCS  royal- 
ties bring  $7  bUlion  each  year  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  this  Is  also  an  Important  budget 
issue. 

The  bottomline  Is  that  it  Is  more  humane 
for  parents  who  live  along  the  coast  to  ex- 
plain why  we  have  OCS  leasing  than  it  is  to 
send  hard-earned  tax  dollars  or  our  young 
people  to  defend  the  Middle  East  when  we 
have  untapped  resources  here  at  home. 

We  face  many  challenges  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  must  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past  and  avoid  short  term  approaches  to 
long  term  problems.  I  will  continue  to  advo- 
cate free  nuu-ket  principles  as  the  best  guide 
for  energy  policy.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  KENNETH  A. 
HILL.  ESTEEMED  CHIEF  OF 
POUCE  OF  PASSAIC.  NJ,  OUT- 
STANDING CITIZEN  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  Mrw  jnsrr 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednetdav.  May  1.  198S 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  3.  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Pas- 
saic, my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  gather  in  tes- 
timony to  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice rendered  to  our  conununity.  States, 
and  Nation  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished public  safety  officers— the 
Honorable  Keruieth  A.  Hill,  chief  of 
the  Passaic  Police  Department,  good 
friend,  leading  citizen,  and  great 
American. 

As  Chief  Hill  retires  from  his  law  en- 
forcement career,  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  deep  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  his  good  works  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  his  good  wife  Amel- 
11a,  son  Kenneth  and  wife  Sharyn.  son 
Robert  and  wife  Linda,  daughter 
Diane  and  husband  Paul  Schvohert, 
and  granddaughters:  Kristin,  Alison, 
and  Meghan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chief  Hill  has  indeed 
earned  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of  his  lead- 
ership and  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  seeking  to  achieve  optimum 
public  safety  for  all  of  our  people.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Passaic  Police 
Department  on  December  16.  1945.  He 
served  in  all  official  ranks  of  the  Pas- 
saic Police  Department— patrolman, 
detective,  detective  sergeant,  lieuten- 
ant, captain,  deputy  police  chief, 
police  director— and  on  January  9, 
1973.  attained  his  present  high  office 
of  public  trust  as  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Central 
High  School.  Paterson.  NJ.  in  1939. 
Kenneth  Hill  pursued  his  higher  edu- 
cational studies  at  Drake  Business  Col- 
lege. Paterson.  NJ,  (1940).  National 
Radio  Institute,  Washington,  DC 
(1951).  Delahanty  Police  School,  New 
York,  NY  (1952).  and  in  1972  received 
his  associate  degree  in  police  science  at 
Rutgers  the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  In  July  1940.  Kenneth  Hill 
Joined  the  sales  promotion  department 
of  International  Harvester  Co..  Pater- 
son. NJ,  and  in  January  1941  was  em- 
ployed as  order  clerk  by  Manhattan 
Rubber  Co.,  Passaic,  NJ. 

Kenneth  Hill  served  our  people  and 
our  country  with  distinction.  On  Janu- 
ary 15,  1942,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army 
and  served  as  battalion  sergeant  major 
and  personnel  sergeant  major.  His 
overseas  duty  during  World  War  II  en- 
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tailed  2^  years  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  European  Theatre  of  War  and  his 
campaign  ribbons  of  honor  and  merit 
included  three  battle  stars  and  "Ar- 
rowhead for  Amphibious  Landing 
Sicily."  He  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  on  November  1, 
1945,  and  shortly  thereafter  com- 
menced his  most  distinguished  law  en- 
forcement career. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Chief  Hill 
has  forged  ahead  with  dedication,  de- 
votion and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  com- 
bating crime,  and  protecting  the  life  of 
our  people.  We  applaud  his  knowledge, 
training,  hard  work,  and  personal  com- 
mitment that  has  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  fullest  confidence  and 
strongest  support  of  the  people  of  our 
commimity.  He  has  always  applied  the 
most  sophisticated  and  advanced  tech- 
niques of  his  profession. 

His  many  police  training  courses  are 
legion,  ranging  from  traffic  law  en- 
forcement, riot  and  crowd  control, 
police  executive  command,  alcoholism 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  narcot- 
ics seminars,  civil  emergency  manage- 
ment, police  supervision  to  personnel 
administration  practices  in  local  gov- 
ernment services,  violence  in  the 
family  and  other  police,  community 
and  human  relations. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  many 
highly  prestigious  professional  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  law  enforcement 
and  public  safety  including:  PBA  Lbcal 
No.  14.  P>assaic.  NJ;  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police;  Detec- 
tives Crime  Clinic.  Metropolitan  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  the  Honor 
Legion  of  the  Police  Departments  of 
New  Jersey;  Passaic  County  Police 
Chiefs  Association;  New  Jersey  Chiefs 
of  Police  Association:  and  Internation- 
al Conference  of  Police  Officers. 

Since  becoming  chief  of  police.  Ken- 
neth Hill  has  been  actively  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  He  is  a  longstanding  member  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Committee  of 
the  international  organization  and  the 
executive  board  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  where,  as  chairman 
of  the  constitution  and  bylaws  com- 
mittee, he  authored  its  current  by- 
laws. He  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  the  New  Jersey  Training  Commis- 
sion representing  New  Jersey  State 
Chiefs  of  Police  during  the  periods 
1977-78  and  1979-83.  He  served  In  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Passaic  Coimty 
Chiefs  Association— sergeant-at-arms, 
treasurer,  vice  president,  and  presi- 
dent. He  served  as  treasurer  of  PBA 
Local  No.  14  and  has  been  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Detective 
Crime  Clinic.  Metropolitan  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  since  1975. 

He  has  been  a  member,  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Passaic  Comity  planning 
council;  criminal  justice  system,  plan- 
ning board,  city  of  Passaic  Police  De- 
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partment;  Police  Science  Committee. 
Passaic  Coimty  Community  College; 
and  Advisory  Committee,  New  Jersey 
Criminal  Justice  Information  System 
Master  Plan,  and  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planning  Agency. 

Over  the  years  Chief  Hill  has  at- 
tended many  police  academies  special- 
izing In  many  disciplines  and  has  been 
cited  for  the  excellence  of  his  record 
of  performance.  Among  the  many 
awards  and  certificates  of  appreciation 
that  have  been  conferred  upon  him, 
he  is  especially  proud  of  the  following: 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  "Police- 
man of  Year,"  Gold  Life  Membership 
Card,  PBA.  Local  No.  14;  Detective 
Crime  Clinic  "Police  Officer  of  the 
Month;"  Special  Award.  School  Mar- 
shals; Passaic  Optimist  Club.  Law  En- 
forcement. First  Award;  Jimior  Police 
Award;  P.A.L.  Man  of  the  Year,  Out- 
standing Citizen  Award.  The  Leader. 
Clifton,  NJ;  Service  to  Others  Award. 
Salvation  Army.  Passaic,  NJ;  life 
member.  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police;  Service,  New  Jersey 
Training  Commission;  President's 
Award.  New  Jersey  State  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police;  Man  of  Year 
Award;  Passaic  Chapter  of  UNICO; 
Certificates  of  Appreciation,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Organized  Crime  Committee.  North 
Jersey  Automobile  Club,  Passaic 
Chapter  of  American  Red  Cross.  Rut- 
gers Degree  of  city  of  Passaic.  Opti- 
mist Club  of  Passaic. 

Kenneth  Hill  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participcuit  in 
many  civic  and  cooununlty  Improve- 
ment programs  and  we  applaud  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  endeavors  for 
almost  four  decades  In  the  vanguard 
of  our  public  safety  officers.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  VFW  Post  504.  Pas- 
saic; American  Legion  Post  161  Passa- 
ic; Passaic  Council  No.  3,  Civil  Service; 
Alumni  Association,  University  Col- 
lege, Rutgers;  Consumer  Advisory 
Committee,  Passaic  Comity  Mental 
Health,  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  Advisory 
Board,  Salvation  Army,  Passaic;  Board 
of  Directors,  American  Red  Cross,  P*a»- 
saic;  treasurer.  Charter  Member.  P>as- 
salc  Police  Federal  Credit  Union; 
Nominating  Committee.  Greater  Pas- 
saic Valley  Chapter  of  American  Red 
Cross;  vice  chairman,  advisory  board. 
Salvation  Army,  Passaic;  and  chair- 
man, advisory  board.  Salvation  Army, 
Passaic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  In  America  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  Ken- 
neth's lifetime  of  outstanding  public 
service.  As  Chief  Hill  retires  his  offi- 
cial leadership  badge  of  courage  and 
valor  as  the  esteemed  chief  of  police  of 
Passaic,  NJ,  I  respectively  seek  this  na- 
tional recognition  of  his  contribution 
to  our  country  in  placing  others  above 
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self  In  providing  safety  on  the  streets, 
security  In  the  home,  and  optimum 
public  safety  for  all  of  our  people.  We 
do  Indeed  salute  an  esteemed  chief  of 
police  and  great  American:  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  A.  Hill  of  Passaic.  NJ.« 


TO  THE  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

opirrw  jntsrr 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTAnVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  198S 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  it  right  to  sign  Representative 
Mrazek's  finely  drawn  letter  to  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  asking  that  he  withdraw  his 
invitation  to  President  Reagan  to  visit 
the  Bltburg  cemetary.  I  still  hope  that 
both  leaders  reconsider  the  President's 
Itinerary,  but  if  neither  does,  there 
remain  ways  to  avoid  further  offense. 
I  suggested  one  approach  open  to  the 
President  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  honored  me  with  an 
invitation  to  their  fourth  annual  legis- 
lative breakfast  this  May  5.  The  letter 
may  Interest  my  colleagues,  so  many 
of  whom  signed  Mr.  Mrazek's  letter. 
HotJSE  OP  RKPaxsnrrATnns, 
WathingUm,  DC,  April  29,  198S. 
Mr.  Stahlet  J.  Wisbs, 

Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  New 
Jertey,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
V.SJL,  Teaneck.  NJ. 

DXAS  Mr.  Widbs:  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  invited  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  its 
auxiliary,  and  I  very  much  regret  having  to 
miss  it. 

Tour  assembly  observes  an  anniversary  of 
immense  importance— the  40th  year  since 
peace  came  to  Europe.  Too.  It  meets  at  a 
moment  when  we  are  altogether  unsettled 
about  what  those  40-year  old  events  should 
mean  to  us  now. 

The  so-called  Bitburg  fiasco  leaves  me  an- 
guished, and.  unexpectedly.  It  also  leaves  me 
reassured.  The  causes  for  the  first  senti- 
ment are  all  too  well  known  to  you.  I  oppose 
the  President's  visit  to  Bitburg,  and  have 
signed  Congressman  Robert  Mrazek's  letter 
to  Chancellor  Kohl  which  asks  that  gentle- 
man to  withdraw  the  invitation  to  visit  the 
cemetery,  and  find  another  site  for  the 
President  to  pay  American  respects  to  the 
German  people.  But  both  the  Chancellor 
and  the  President  apparently  feel  a  commit- 
ment to  the  original  plans. 

So  what  could  give  rise  to  the  second  sen- 
timent I  feel,  that  of  reassurance?  Just  this: 
Only  a  highly  moral  people  could  so  exam- 
ine and  cross-examine  its  national  con- 
science, as  we  have  these  past  weeks,  about 
events  so  long  passed.  The  acuteness  of  the 
pain  we  still  feel,  the  intensity  with  which 
every  new  public  statement  about  the  Bit- 
burg agenda  is  examined  and  debated— 
these  are  reproofs  to  those  who  say  we  have 
forgotten,  or  wish  to  forget.  We  have  not 
forgotten,  and  we  will  not  forget! 
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If  the  President  must  go  to  Bltburg.  what 
is  required  of  him  there?  I  believe  that  he 
should  remember,  and  honor,  the  victims  of 
the  war  and  the  Holocaust,  and  that  he 
should  then  reaffirm  how  great  a  distance 
the  people  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many have  so  willingly  and  so  steadily  since 
come. 

On  anniversary  day.  those  must  be  the 
twin  precepts:  they  are  t>oth  simple,  both 
true.  Hitlerism  was  an  appalling  phenome- 
non, so  appalling  that  it  still  defies  those 
who  have  tried  to  explain  it  by  reference  to 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  weak- 
nesses which  led  to  Hitler.  The  Holocaust 
was  still  more  appalling,  and  was  without 
equal  in  human  history,  and  has  always 
been  remembered  as  such.  But  when  sol- 
diers— you  and  your  honored  brethren  from 
as  many  nations — when  soldiers  crushed  the 
Nazis,  they  crushed  Naslsm  In  Gennany, 
and  the  subsequent  few  years  witnessed  the 
transformation  of  that  country,  at  least  in 
Its  western  parts.  It  was  a  transformation  as 
complete  as  the  one  Hitler  himself  had 
worked. 

Germany  has  since  been  pleasant  proof  of 
what  philosophers  like  Kant,  Montesquieu. 
and  Adam  Smith  have  promised— that  In 
democratic  states,  peoples  tend  to  expend 
their  energies  In  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  kinds  well  short  of  war- 
making.  7%e  German  economy  has  been  one 
of  the  marvels  of  this  century,  while  the 
German  polity  Is  liberal,  generous,  free,  and 
deeply  committed  to  friendship  with  the 
Americans.  The  attempts  some  foreign  and 
some  German  observers  make  to  uncover 
the  pathological  ugliness  of  old  crimes  in 
the  occasional  neo-fascist  bomb,  or  In  a  few 
back-alley  clubs  where  Illegal  Nazi  regalia 
can  be  purehased.  are  attempts,  and  little 
more.  Nothing  remains  of  Hitler  in  Germa- 
ny. He  is  not  hiding  there,  beneath  the  at- 
tractive surface.  No  one  wants  him.  There  Is 
a  totalitarian  government  which  today 
shows  insufficient  shame  for  Its  own  dead 
despot  who  helped  Hitler  divide  Poland  and 
thus  helped  commence  the  war.  But  it  is  not 
Germany:  Germany  Is  Instead  its  democrat- 
ic answer. 

First,  remembrance.  And  then,  reconcilia- 
tion. Not  with  the  Nazis,  not  with  Nazism, 
but  with  a  Germany  where.  In  four  decades, 
neither  has  found  any  refuge. 
Sincerely. 

Jnf  COUKTKR. 

Member  of  Conffre**.  • 


RETIREMENT  OF  CLARENCE  G. 
,  TIEMEYER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

or  MISSOURI 
ni  THX  HOUSZ  or  RKPRESnfTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  198S 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  special  recognition  to 
one  of  St.  Louis'  most  prominent 
public  officials  upon  his  retirement  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Ann.  MO,  for 
28  years,  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Tlemeyer. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  share  some 
of  the  most  notable  characteristics 
and  attributes  about  Mr.  Tiemeyer.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  Mayor  Tlemeyer's 
strong  sense  of  integrity,  his  overall 
dedication  to  his  profession  as  a  public 
servant,  his  commitment  to  his  fellow- 
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man  and  his  strengths  as  an  individ- 
ual, has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  leaders  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  in  my  30  years  as  a  poli- 
tician. He  has  truly  guided  the  citizens 
of  St.  Ann  to  an  enjoyable  and  pros- 
perous lifestyle  by  orchestrating  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  of 
St.  Ann. 

When  Mayor  Tiemeyer  first  took 
office  some  28  years  ago,  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  Ann  was  only  a  tiny  com- 
munity with  an  estimated  population 
of  S.OOO.  The  essential  services  were 
limited  to  two  workers  and  city  serv- 
ices were  primarily  conducted  by  the 
mayor  and  two  maintenance  men. 
Their  resources  consisted  of  one  small 
truck  and  one  handmower.  Funds  were 
so  scarce  that  during  the  formative 
years  of  development  of  the  City, 
Mayor  Tiemeyer  had  to  secure  a  loan 
of  $300,000  to  keep  the  community 
from  going  bankrupt.  That  is  quite  a 
feat  for  any  veteran  politician  to  ac- 
complish—I am  sure  we  can  all  imag- 
ine what  kind  of  task  that  was  for  a 
freshman  mayor. 

Yet  Bfayor  Tiemeyer  had  vision.  He 
had  a  vision  for  the  city  of  St.  Ann 
that  included  an  improved  standard  of 
living  and  a  lifestyle  for  its  residents 
that  was  second  to  none. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing qualities  about  Mayor  Tie- 
meyer. His  vision  and  his  ability  to  see 
things  differently  then  most  leaders. 
Mayor  Tiemeyer  looks  at  difficult 
problems,  serious  concerns  and  almost 
overwhelming  obstacles  as  challenges. 
He  Interprets  problems  as  challenges 
to  be  accepted  and  met.  Challenges 
which  must  be  mastered  and  accom- 
plished so  that  one  can  move  on  to  the 
next  set  of  concerns  that  need  address- 
ing. I  have  never  heard  him  speak 
about  how  things  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, only  how  they  could  be.  He 
was  always  the  first  one  to  develop 
ways  and  methods  to  get  around  the 
obstacles,  whatever  they  might  be.  His 
agenda  for  the  improvement  and 
progress  of  St.  Ann  was  always  full. 
And  the  mayor  greeted  each  task  in  a 
diligent  and  persist  manner  untU  he 
got  what  he  wanted  for  his  city. 

For  starting  with  such  meager 
means,  St.  Aim,  under  the  direction  of 
Mayor  Tiemeyer,  is  now  a  thriving 
community  offering  a  variety  of  public 
services  to  its  citizens.  St.  Ann  has  a 
quality  of  lifestyle  that  makes  it 
among  the  most  attractive  places  to 
live  in  St.  Louis.  Once  a  tiny  communi- 
ty, it  is  now  independent,  self-suffi- 
cient, and  very  prosperous. 

One  accomplishment  I  believe  is  par- 
ticularly important  is  the  many  parks 
and  recreational  facilities  that  are  now 
an  integral  part  of  St.  Ann.  Mayor  Tie- 
meyer made  it  a  priority  for  St.  Ann 
residents  to  have  a  public  facility  for 
their  families  and  friends.  He  believed 
that  the  community  should  have  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilities  within 
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the  community  so  that  families  could 
gather  for  picnics,  sporting  events,  and 
other  outdoor  activities.  Today  the 
city  boasts  of  137  acres  of  city  proper- 
ty and  parks  and  even  a  golf  course. 
The  mayor  built  a  city  hall,  a  police 
station,  an  indoor-outdoor  swimming 
pool,  and  even  a  community  center. 
The  public  works  staff  is  now 
equipped  with  a  full  fleet  of  trucks, 
tractors,  snow  removal  gear,  and  other 
essential  equipment.  And  the  real 
beauty  of  all  of  these  improvements  is 
that  St.  Ann  still  has  one  of  the  lowest 
property  tax  rates  in  St.  Louis  County 
and  no  personal  property  tax. 

Mayor  Tiemeyer  is  the  epitome  of  a 
public  servant.  He  is  a  fine  man,  a 
family  man  and  an  honorable  person.  I 
am  proud  of  my  longstanding  affili- 
ation with  Mayor  Tiemeyer.  For  he  is 
truly  a  public  servant  who  has  done 
much  to  contribute  to  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  St.  Ann  communi- 
ty.* 


STAN  FREBERG 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCAUrORIflA 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  California  State  Senate 
recently  honored  one  of  the  great  sa- 
tiric and  comic  minds  of  our  time- 
Stan  Freberg. 

It  was  an  honor  richly  deserved,  and 
long  overdue.  I  can  think  of  no  single 
individual  who  has  had  a  greater 
Impact  on  the  advertising  industry  in 
the  last  20  years.  His  humorous  and 
satiric  conunercials  pioneered  the  way 
for  those  advertisers  who  are  not  able 
to  sell  a  product  and  amuse  the  public 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Freberg's  contributions  to  the 
world  of  advertising  are  legion.  He  was 
the  man  who  first  asked  how  Conta- 
dina  managed  to  get  eight  great  toma- 
toes in  their  little  bitty  can.  He 
changed  America's  view  of  the  prune 
and  chsdlenged  our  great  scientists  to 
continue  their  quest  to  develop  an 
imwrlnkled  prune.  He  had  the  courage 
to  compare  a  lawnmower  to  a  sheep  so 
that  consumers  could  decide  for  them- 
selves how  to  cut  their  lawns  (the 
lawnmower  was  faster,  but  as  Mr.  Fre- 
berg pointed  out,  you  can't  iuiit  a 
sweater  from  a  lawnmower).  And  it 
was  Stan  Freberg  whose  conunercials 
generated  such  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponse that  Western  Union's  commu- 
nications system  was  swamped  by  con- 
cerned Americans  responding  to  his 
commercials  in  support  of  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfleld  amendment  to  end  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

His  advertising  genius  has  won  him 
the  highest  recognition  of  his  peers. 
He  has  won  21  Cleo  awards  and  18 
international  broadcasting  awards. 
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His  parody  of  the  popular  television 
series  "Dragnet"  Is  the  fastest  rising 
record  in  history.  His  satires  of  the 
"Yellow  Rose  of  Texas,"  television 
soap  operas,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States  make  his  records  collec- 
tors' items  which  can  sell  for  hundreds 
of  dollars. 

Stan  Freberg  is  also  the  father  of 
two  young  people  likely  to  make  their 
mark  in  the  entertainment  industry. 
His  daughter.  Donna,  and  her  hus- 
band. Todd,  host  a  religious  program 
on  cable  television,  and  his  son,  Dono- 
van, can  be  heard  every  Saturday 
morning  on  the  popular  cartoon  show, 
"The  Littles." 

I  thank  California  State  Senator 
Alfred  Alquist  for  his  wisdom  In  hon- 
oring Stan  Freberg,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  recognizing 
one  of  the  leading  entertainers  of  our 
time. 

California  bom  and  raised.  Stan  Freberg 
has  contributed  his  unique  art  to  all  phases 
of  our  society.  Including  entertainment,  edu- 
cation, and  consumerism. 

Stan  Fret>erg  exploded  into  public  aware- 
ness with  his  hilarious  and  satiric  comedy 
records,  bringing  laughter  to  millions. 

Over  the  years,  he  spoofed  aspects  of  the 
recording  arid  television  industries.  He  also 
criticized  the  commercialism  of  Ciulstmas. 
His  outrage  couched  in  biting  satire.  FYe- 
berg's  recording  of  "Green  Christmas" 
became  an  instant  classic.  He  donated  his 
proceeds  from  this  record  to  the  Hemophilia 
Foundation. 

His  records  sold  millions.  One  release,  a 
parody  of  the  "Dragnet"  TV  show,  sold  over 
900,000  copies  in  3  weeks,  establishing  Pre- 
t>erg  as  having  the  fastest  rising  single  In  re- 
cording history,  unsurpassed  by  Elvis  Pres- 
ley and  the  Beatles. 

Stan  Prel)erg  is  considered  one  of  the  re- 
cording industry's  most  successful  comedy 
artists. 

He  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Recording  Arts 
and  Sciences  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Grammy  Academy,  and  wrote  its  credo. 

He  is  a  member  of  ASCAP  and  the  Song- 
writers Hall  of  Fame. 

Stan  Freberg  has  contributed  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  through  his  humanizing 
of  our  Nation's  history  in  his  "United  States 
of  America"  record  album.  His  material  is 
widely  presented  in  our  grammar,  high 
school,  and  college  classrooms  to  raise  stu- 
dent interest  and  Introduce  phases  of  the 
dlfficult-to-teach  early  days  of  our  country. 
His  work  has  Inspired  students  to  attempt 
similar  types  of  humorous  treatments, 
heightening  their  own  historical  awareness. 

Stan  Freberg  has  been  cited  as  the  one 
man  who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
legitimize  the  use  of  humor  in  advertising. 
Because  of  his  absolute  Insistence  in  truth 
in  advertising,  he  has  been  called  the  con- 
science for  the  industry's  credibility. 

Attempting  to  increase  the  quality  of.  ad- 
vertising, Freberg  produced  commercials 
recognizing  the  consumer's  dignity  and  In- 
telligence, humorously  appealing  to  the 
public's  most  positive  instincts.  Be  has  been 
Instrumental  in  raising  the  level  of  consum- 
erism and  product  awareness  In  this  coun- 
try. 

A  multitalented  perfectionist,  he  pro- 
duces, directs,  writes,  composes,  and  per- 
forms his  commereials.  Imitated  daily,  he  Is 
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advertising's  standard  of  truth  and  excel- 
lence. 

TV  and  radio  stations  have  considered  his 
30-  and  60-second  humorous  commercials 
entertainment,  running  collections  of  them 
free  of  charge  in  half-hour  segments. 

An  inspiration  to  the  world's  artistic  and 
business  community,  he  has  been  honored 
by  his  peers  for  his  many  contributions,  re- 
ceiving 21  Cleo  Awards  (the  "Oscar"  of  the 
advertising  Industry)  and  18  international 
broadcasting  awards.  He  has  been  honored 
at  the  Cannes  and  Venice  Film  Festivals  and 
by  the  New  York  Art  Directors,  among 
others. 

There  has  never  been  anything  like  Stan 
Freberg. 

As  such,  the  California  State  Senate  ex- 
tends its  appreciation  to  this  consummate 
artist,  recognizing  his  great  talent,  dedica- 
tion, and  Inspiration  to  others,  for  the 
laughter  and  enjoyment  he  has  brought  to 
millions.* 


CLEVELAND  WO!i«EN'S 
ORCHESTRA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OT  REPRXSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mi.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5,  1985,  the  Cleveland  Women's 
Orchestra  will  give  its  50th  annual 
concert  In  Severance  Hall  under  the 
baton  of  Conductor  Hyman  Schandler. 
The  Cleveland  Women's  Orchestra  Is 
the  only  all-woman  orchestra  in  the 
world  to  have  lasted  for  50  years  under 
the  same  conductor.  This  remarkable 
achievement  is  due  to  the  participa- 
tion of  hundreds  of  dedicated  musi- 
cians and  the  commitment  they  have 
made  to  ensuring  that  their  institution 
survived  and  thrived  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area. 

At  the  May  5  concert,  Pianist  Etmice 
Podice  will  perform  with  the  orches- 
tra, plajing  the  same  piece  with  which 
she  made  her  concert  debut  under  Mr. 
Schandler  with  the  Women's  Orches- 
tra in  the  1930's— the  Grieg  piano  con- 
certo. The  other  works  on  Sunday's 
program  are  the  "Festival  Overture" 
of  Dimitri  Shostakovich  and  the  first 
symphony  of  Antonin  Dvorak. 

As  a  special  anniversary  concert,  all 
past  performers  with  the  orchestra 
have  been  invited  to  come  and  play  in 
Severance  Hall.  I  know  that  many  of 
the  orchestra's  past  performers  will  be 
in  attendance,  and  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  the  House  in  congratulating  the 
Women's  Orchestra  on  this  tremen- 
dous milestone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  an  article  on 
the  orchestra  which  appeared  in  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Cleveland's  recent 
newsletter  in  the  Record  after  my  re- 
marks: 

History— CixvKLAin)  Womew's  Orchbstra 

As  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
Hyman  Schandler  realized  the  dearth  of 
women  participating  in  symphony  orches- 
tras. Having  studied  violin  and  conducting 
in  Salzburg,  Austria,  Mr.  Schandler  had  the 
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knowledge  and  experience  needed  to  form 
an  orchestra  for  women.  In  1935.  with  the 
encouragement  of  his  wife,  Rebecca  White 
Schandler,  a  musician  in  her  own  right.  Mr. 
Schandler  embarked  on  the  enterprise. 

A  core  group  of  sixty-five  women,  ranging 
in  age  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  came  together, 
bringing  with  them  a  love  and  desire  to  play 
fine  music.  Housewives,  students,  nurses, 
teachers,  and  secretaries  practiced  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  Schandler  and 
offered  to  the  Cleveland  community  the 
first  formal  concern  by  a  women's  full  sym- 
phony orchestra.  This  gift  (to  the  area)  of 
fine  music  by  the  Cleveland  Women's  Or- 
chestra continues  to  the  present  time. 

Annually  the  Cleveland  Women's  Orches- ' 
tra  schedules  and  performs  a  minimum  of 
ten  benefit  concerts  throughout  the  metro- 
politan Cleveland  area,  appearing  In  loca- 
tions such  as  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
senior  citizens'  centers,  and  social  service 
agencies.  More  than  two  thousand  persons 
are  offered  musical  experiences  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  enjoy.  The  orchestra 
also  presents  its  annual  Spring  concert  In 
Severance  Hall.  Many  of  the  soloists  at 
these  concerts  are  gifted  young  artists  from 
the  community.  Among  the  Cleveland 
Women's  Orchestra's  "finds"  were  Natalie 
Hindaris.  Eunice  Podis.  William  G.  Nabors. 
and  Philip  Setzer  to  name  a  few.  Joseph 
Knltzer,  Lynn  Harell.  Arthur  Loeaaer,  and 
Jan  Peerce  have  also  soloed  with  the  orches- 
tra. 

Each  year.  Mr.  Schandler  searches  for 
new,  exciting  soloists  and  music  to  present. 
Each  year,  the  Cleveland  Women's  Orches- 
tra offers  the  community  the  finest  of  musi- 
cal experiences.  It  has  premiered  many  com- 
positions, including  the  Concerto  for  Piano 
in  C  Minor  by  TaktaklshviU  and  Britten's 
Toung  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra. 

In  iU  fifUeth  year,  the  Cleveland 
Women's  Orchestra  continues  to  offer  a 
high  quality  of  music  in  its  performances. 
Its  commitment  to  provide  musical  experi- 
ences for  those  who  might  otherwise  be  de- 
prived of  such  wUl  be  carried  on.  Women, 
with  a  desire  for  a  musical  outlet,  will  find 
participation  in  the  Cleveland  Women's  Or- 
chestra to  be  a  fulfilling  and  rewarding  ven- 
ture.* 


THE  SEEMIilNESS,  OBJECTIVITY. 
AND  FAIRNESS  OF  THE  PROCE- 
DURES OF  THE  HOUSE  ARE  AT 
STAKE  IN  THE  INDIANA  ELEC- 
TION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KKHTUCKT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1985 

9  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
statement  is  not  meant  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  task  force  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  which  conducted 
the  election  recount  in  Indiana's 
Eighth  Congressional  District. 

Nor  is  it  meant  to  disparage  the  tal- 
ents and  abilities  of  Frank  McCloskey, 
the  democratic  candidate  in  the 
Eighth  District.  I  consider  him  a 
friend  and  feel  he  has  high  promise  in 
the  Congress.  If  Frank  wanted  me,  I 
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would  be  happy  to  campaign  for  him 
anytime,  anywhere. 

However,  simply  stated.  I  do  not  feel 
the  democratic  candidate— as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Administration 
Committee— should  be  seated. 

I  believe  a  special  election,  conduct- 
ed under  rules  specified  by  the  House, 
if  necessary,  should  be  ordered. 

I  reach  this  posture  because  the 
seemliness,  the  objectivity,  and  the 
fairness  of  the  process  and  procedures 
of  the  House  demand  no  less.  In  this  I 
am  Joined  by  editorial  comment  from 
many  of  the  Nation's  flagship  newspa- 
pers such  as:  The  New  York  Times; 
the  Washington  Post;  the  Balitmore 
Sun;  The  Wall  Street  Journal;  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  the  Evansvllle 
Press;  and  the  Detroit  News. 

The  task  force  was  a  2  to  1  Demo- 
cratic-Republican group,  giving  an  in- 
evitable partisan  tint  and  cast  to  its 
eventual  decision.  Had  the  task  force 
been  constituted  as  ethics  panels  are 
In  the  House— equally  divided  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans— and  had 
it  operated  only  under  unanimously 
approved  rules,  then  the  result  would 
have  had  a  better  appearance  of  bal- 
ance and  fairness. 

The  task  force  counted  some  absen- 
tee baUots  but  not  others  by  a  party- 
line  vote  and  adopted  by  a  party-line 
vote  at  least  one  rule  governing  the  re- 
count. Certainly  the  appearance  of  ob- 
jectivity and  balance  would  have  been 
served  better  had  all  the  similar  bal- 
lots been  counted  and  all  the  recount 
rules  been  adopted  unanimously. 

The  effort  in  the  House  to  seat  the 
democratic  candidate  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

It  appears  biased,  tendentious,  tilted, 
and  unfair.  Even  accepting,  as  I  cer- 
tainly do.  that  this  was  a  sincere  effort 
by  sincere  people  to  reach  the  truth  of 
who  won  the  election,  there  is  still  a 
cloud  over  the  result.  That  cloud  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  special  election. 

The  razor-thin  margin  is  not  the 
problem.  (Though  as  one  who  was 
elected  in  1970  by  only  a  211-vote 
margin,  I  worry  about  any  House  deci- 
sion, which  could  permit  State  election 
laws  to  be  ignored  even  where  there  is 
no  challenge,  as  in  Indiana,  to  their  le- 
gality or  constitutionality.) 

Again,  the  thin  margin  is  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  that,  by  a  di- 
vided, party-line  vote,  some  absentee 
ballots  where  counted  and  others— of 
similar  aspect— were  not  counted. 

The  solution— to  give  assurance  to 
the  people  that  the  process  is  fair  and 
honest— would  have  been  to  count  all 
the  disputed  absentee  ballots.  If  a  four 
vote  margin  remained  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  candidate,  then  seating 
that  person  would  have  both  merit 
and  public  approbation. 

Also,  had  the  Democratic  candidate 
led  by  a  margin  exceeding  the  total 
number  of  disputed  absentee  ballots, 
so  that  even  had  all  the  disputed  bal- 
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lots  gone  to  the  Republican  candidate 
the  Democrat  would  have  prevailed, 
then  seating  the  Democrat,  despite 
not  counting  the  remaining  ballots, 
would  have  been  appropriate. 

If,  from  another  position,  the  vote  of 
the  task  force  had  been  unanimous 
not  to  count  the  disputed  absentee 
ballots,  then  seating  the  Democratic 
candidate— despite  the  four  vote 
margin— would  have  been  on  solid 
ground. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  position  for  me 
to  reach  since  I  am  a  Democrat  and 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  House  major- 
ity party  and  proud  to  count  Frank 
McCloskey  a  friend.  But.  I  must  do 
what  I  feel  is  the  fair  and  correct 
thing,  and,  I  feel  the  fair  and  correct 
thing  here  would  be  for  the  Indiana 
seat  to  be  declared  vacant  and  a  spe- 
cial election  ordered  to  fill  it.« 


ETHIOPIA 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  ireW  YORK 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  every  Member  to  a 
front  page  story  in  this  morning's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
story  is  entitled:  "Ethiopia  Ousts 
52,500  From  Famine  Relief  Site. "  The 
subtitle  reads:  "Troops  Bum  Camp; 
Fears  Raised  for  Weak,  Sick  E^vacuees 
Now  On  Long  Trek."  Mr.  Speaker, 
read  it  and  weep. 

Once  again  our  attention  is  focused 
on  the  plight  of  the  Ethiopian  people, 
a  tragedy  that  has  been  compounded 
because  of  actions  taken  by  a  brutal 
and  sadistic  regime.  In  this  latest 
crime  against  the  Ethiopian  people, 
army  troops,  acting  on  the  orders  of 
the  Ethiopian  Workers'  Party,  put  the 
largest  famine  relief  camp  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  torch.  The  60.000  suffering 
people  in  that  camp  were  Informed  on 
Saturday  afternoon  that  they  would 
no  longer  be  receiving  any  food,  water, 
or  medical  care.  On  Sunday,  the 
troops  arrived.  And  at  this  moment 
there  are  over  50,000  malnourished 
people,  many  of  them  young  children, 
making  a  difficult  and  dangerous  trek 
over  the  mountains  of  north  central 
Ethiopia.  People  with  no  place  to  go— 
their  crude  dwellings  burned  to  the 
ground  on  orders  of  the  workers' 
party,  that  same  party  whose  estab- 
lishment last  September  was  celebrat- 
ed by  a  lavish  festival  in  Addis  Ababa 
at  a  cost  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  renewing 
my  call  for  a  conference  of  donor 
countries  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Ethiopia.  If  the  goodness  and  generos- 
ity of  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  Free  World  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  grieving  people  of  Ethio- 
pia we  have  every  right  to  expect— to 
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demand— that  the  Ethiopian  regime 
act  in  a  civilized  and  responsible 
manner  toward  its  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  insert  newspaper  articles  into 
the  CoiiGRKSsiONAL  RECORD,  but  given 
the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy  in  Ethio- 
pia. I  will  depart  from  that  policy  and 
ask  that  this  article  from  today's 
Washington  Post  appear  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  all  Members  to  read  it 
and  to  register  their  outrage. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  1.  1985] 

Ethiopia  Ousts  52,500  From  Fam iifx  Rklief 

Sits 

(By  Blaine  Harden) 

Aoois  Ababa,  E}thiopia,  April  30.— This 
country's  largest  (amine  relief  camp,  with  a 
population  of  60.000  people— many  sick  and 
weakened  by  malnutrition— was  burned  and 
evacuated  by  force  during  the  past  three 
days,  according  to  two  senior  western  relief 
officials  who  visited  the  camp  today. 

These  officials  said  that,  beginning 
Sunday  and  ending  today.  Ethiopian  Army 
troops  herded  more  than  50,000  famine  vic- 
tims—including several  thousand  children 
under  5  years  of  age— out  of  Ibnet,  a  camp 
located  in  Ethiopia's  central  highlands,  and 
then  burned  the  grass  huts  in  which  the 
people  had  been  living. 

The  camp,  which  on  Saturday  had  been  a 
general  feeding,  child  nutrition  and  medical 
center  run  by  four  private  relief  agencies 
and  the  E^thiopian  government,  was  by 
today  a  blackened  plain,  where  a  few  stray 
cows  wandered  amid  mounds  of  ashes  and 
shards  of  broken  pottery,  according  to  the 
officials  who  flew  to  Ibnet  this  morning. 

The  officials  said  that  from  an  airplane 
they  saw  thousands  of  people  walking  from 
Ibnet  in  long  lines  that  snaked  along  dirt 
roads  and  dried  river  valleys.  About  one- 
third  of  them  reportedly  are  heading  east, 
through  some  of  Ethiopia's  roughest  moun- 
tain terrain,  to  Welo  and  Tlgray.  the  regions 
hit  hardest  last  year  by  drought.  Those 
headed  for  Welo  must  walk  three  to  six 
days;  for  Tlgray.  up  to  14  days. 

"These  people  are  fairly  undernourished 
and  a  lot  of  them  were  not  fit  to  undertake 
this  journey.  A  number  of  them  will  certain- 
ly die."  said  one  of  the  relief  officials. 

According  to  both  officials,  who  said  they 
talked  with  representatives  of  the  Ethiopian 
government  and  private  relief  workers  at 
the  camp,  the  evacuation  was  ordered  by 
leaders  of  the  Workers'  Party  of  Ethiopia, 
who  under  Ethiopia's  Marxist  system 
govern  the  Oondar  region  where  Ibnet  is  lo- 
cated. 

Beside  the  approximately  52,500  people 
who  were  sent  away  from  Ibnet  on  foot,  the 
relief  officials  said  another  4,500  were  flown 
west  over  the  past  four  days  in  Soviet  trans- 
port helicopters  to  resettlement  areas  in  the 
fertile  western  end  of  (3ondar  near  the  Su- 
danese border.  These  people  have  volun- 
teered for  resettlement,  the  officials  said. 

■'For  the  others,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  Army.  They  are  a  very  incredibly 
docile  people,"  one  of  the  relief  officials 
said. 

The  party's  reason  for  clearing  out  the 
camp,  the  relief  officials  said  they  were  told, 
was  to  allow  the  residents  to  take  advantage 
of  recent  rains  by  returning  to  their  homes 
and  beginning  to  farm.  Party  officials  re- 
portedly said  that  evacuation  of  the  camp 
would  end  overcrowding  that  could  spread 
disease  and  that  those  leaving  Ibnet  were 
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strong  and  able-bodied.  The  party  officials 
also  reportedly  said  that  the  evacuees  had 
been  given  enough  grain  for  their  trip  home 
and  that  they  would  find  seed  and  farm  im- 
plements in  their  own  region. 

Nurses  working  for  Concern,  an  Irish 
relief  organization  that  fed  and  cared  for 
children  of  Ibnet.  disputed  the  party's  ac- 
count, the  officials  said.  They  said  the 
nurses  reported  that  hundreds  of  "very  sick 
children"  disappeared  between  Sunday  and 
today.  The  nurses  counted  17  bodies  yester- 
day along  the  road  leading  east  from  the 
camp,  one  relief  official  said. 

Specialists  on  the  Ethiopian  famine  here 
in  Addis  Ababa,  said  that  Welo  region,  the 
destination  of  many  of  the  evacuees,  re- 
mained an  inhospitable  area  with  little  seed, 
limited  supplies  of  farm  instruments  and 
almost  no  food— except  in  feeding  centers 
like  the  camp  the  walkers  were  forced  to 
leave. 

"In  one  sense,  the  decision  to  move  people 
out  of  the  camp  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  time  to 
return  some  people  to  their  homes.  The 
crowding  at  Ibnet  made  people  vulnerable 
to  disease."  one  official  said  last  night. 
"Where  I  fault  them  is  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, the  lack  of  humanity.  To  come  and 
move  so  many  people  so  fast  is  pretty  ruth- 
less." 

Most  relief  officials  interviewed  for  this 
story,  who  declined  to  be  named  for  fear  of 
being  expelled  from  Ethiopia,  have  made 
frequent  visits  to  Ibnet  in  the  past  four 
months,  as  the  camp  has  swelled  from  2,000 
residents  in  January  to  60,000  by  the  end  of 
last  week.  It  is  only  in  the  past  month  that 
Ibnet  has  become  the  largest  famine-relief 
camp  in  Elthiopia. 

Repeated  efforts  today  to  contact  a 
spokesman  for  the  government's  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  which  oversees 
famine  relief  here,  were  unsuccessful. 

The  following  account  of  the  evacuation 
of  Ibnet  is  based  on  separate  interviews  with 
the  two  officials  who  flew  to  the  camp  and 
spent  the  day  there  interviewing  relief 
workers  and  government  officials. 

The  decision  of  the  Workers'  Party  was 
announced  on  Saturday  at  3  p.m. 

Relief  workers  were  called  together  from 
Concern.  World  Vision,  the  International 
Conunittee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  government's 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
Party  officials  announced  they  were  going 
to  close  the  camp,  and  that  from  Saturday 
no  one  in  the  camp  from  Welo  or  Tlgray 
was  to  receive  any  food,  water  or  medical 
care. 

This  order  applied  to  many  of  the  5,000 
children  in  Concern's  intensive  feeding  pro- 
gram. Some  of  those  children  were  severely 
malnourished  and  received  up  to  six  meals  a 
day  of  high-protein  porridge. 

Army  guards  were  posted  to  keep  camp 
residents  away  from  the  five  water  wells  and 
one  3.500-gallon  water  tank  that  Concern 
had  built  at  Ibnet  since  January  when 
famine  victims  started  to  arrive. 

On  Sunday,  the  Army,  which  has  a  base 
nearby,  moved  in  and  began  ordering  people 
to  leave.  Residents  were  told  to  carry  what 
they  could.  As  soon  as  they  left  their  corn- 
stalk huts,  soldiers  set  the  shacks  afire  with 
torches. 

Once  the  evacuation  began,  guards  were 
posted  on  the  road  heading  east  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  came  back. 

Yesterday,  the  soldiers  came  again  and 
the  camp  was  emptied  of  aU  but  about 
10,000  people.  Evacuees  from  the  surround- 
ing Gondar  region  dispersed  in  many  direc- 
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tlons.  Those  from  Welo  and  Tlgray,  about 
37  percent  of  the  camp's  population,  walked 
east  up  into  the  mountains. 

Today,  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  emptied, 
except  of  about  3,000  people  who  were  in- 
capable of  walking. 

The  soldiers  did  not  bum  any  of  the 
$80,000  worth  of  kitchens,  feeding  shelters, 
infirmaries  or  stores  that  had  been  erected 
during  recent  months  to  care  for  the  people 
of  Ibnet.  After  the  evacuation,  however, 
there  were  more  buildings  tiian  the  remain- 
ing residents  and  relief  workers  needed. 

At  Ibnet  this  morning,  in  a  meeting  with 
the  senior  staff  from  Concern,  the  two  visit- 
ing relief  officials  from  Addis  Ababa  were 
told  that  many  of  the  famine  victims  out 
walking  in  the  mountains  did  not  have 
enough  clothing,  food  or  reserves  of 
strength  for  a  long  journey. 

The  relief  officials  said  the  Concern  staff 
predicted  that  as  many  as  half  of  the  walk- 
ers could  die.* 


THE  BERGEN  RECORD  ON  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  ITEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  economy  dramatically  slowing 
down  and  unemployment  at  levels  nor- 
mally associated  with  a  recession,  a 
dramatic,  growth-oriented  tax  reform 
Is  needed  to  reignite  the  recovery  of 
1983-84;  a  radical  base-broadening, 
rate  reducing  effort  designed  to  surge 
the  economy  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade.  One  such  proposal,  the  Kemi>- 
Kasten  fair  and  simple  tax,  would 
remove  1 V4  million  of  the  working  poor 
from  the  Federal  Income  tax  roles 
completely,  double  the  exemptions  for 
families,  drop  the  top  personal  tax 
rate  to  25  percent,  and  reduce  and 
index  the  capital  gains  tax.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  tax  reform  proposal 
and  the  Bradley-Gephardt  fair  tax 
have  simlliar  features. 

The  Bergen  Record,  a  leading  news- 
paper in  New  Jersey,  has  recently  out- 
lined an  excellent  case  for  tax  reform 
and  ending  the  inequities  and  distor- 
tions of  the  present  Tax  Code,  which 
the  Record  correctly  calls  "labyrin- 
thine." I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  argimients  in  the  essay,  and  to 
support  efforts  in  1985  to  rewrite  the 
Tax  Code. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  a  Tax-Reporm  Plah— Now 

It  was  discouraging  to  think,  as  you 
trudged  to  the  mailbox  with  a  bulging  enve- 
lope for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  that 
your  check  to  Uncle  Sam  was  about  12  per- 
cent higher  than  it  should  have  been  be- 
c&uSe  some  of  your  neighbors  were  hiding 
their  real  income. 

Revenue  losses  from  unreported  personal 
income  have  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  f^e 
IRS  calculates  that  11  out  of  every  100  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  taxpayers  are  conceal- 
ing income  (legal  or  illegal),  cheating  on  de- 
ductions and  expenses,  and  robbing  the 
treasury  of  at  least  $90  biUion  that  honest 
taxpayers  must  make  up. 
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The  most  frequent  offenders  are  self-em- 
ployed professional  and  small-business 
people  who  arrange  to  get  paid  in  cash  and 
who  keep  their  own  tax  records.  In  1982.  the 
government  began  requiring  restaurants  to 
estimate  tips  accumulated  by  their  waiters 
and  waitresses,  and  IRS  officials  in  Newark 
said  they  recovered  $8  million  in  taxes  from 
4,300  cocktaU  waitresses  in  Atlantic  City.  In 
February,  the  government  caught  a  number 
of  leading  banks  illegally  concealing  large 
cash  transactions  and  helping  clients,  some 
of  them  mobsters,  spirit  the  cash  abroad, 
out  of  reach  of  the  IRS. 

But  many  taxpayers  beat  the  system  en- 
tirely within  the  law.  The  labyrinthine  tax 
code  helps  them.  Recently,  the  IRS  report- 
ed that  299  mUIionaires  used  wealth-biased 
tax  breaks  to  escape  any  tax  payment  at  all 
in  1982.  On  Capitol  Hill.  Sen.  Howard  Met- 
zenbaum  filled  a  wheelbarrow  with  the 
annual  reports  of  coriwrations  that  paid  no 
federal  taxes. 

By  and  large,  according  to  opinion  sur- 
veys, people  cheat  the  system  because  they 
think  it's  unfair— riddled  with  loopholes 
that  enable  the  richest  and  cleverest  to  pay 
the  lowest  taxes.  Political  leaders  of  both 
parties  agree  that  this  widening  perception 
of  unfairness  threatens  to  undermine  the 
voluntary  compliance  that  is  the  heart  of  a 
democratic  revenue-raising  system. 

Accordingly,  Congress  is  now  considering 
a  number  of  tax -simplification  proposals,  all 
of  them  aimed  at  raising  the  low  esteem 
into  which  the  system  has  fallen.  Despite 
the  urgent  need  for  reform.  Congress  has 
agreed  to  wait  for  the  president's  own  plan, 
promised  some  time  ago.  For  his  i>art,  Mr. 
Reagan  appears  to  be  waiting  to  see  how 
much  political  fallout  is  produced  by  plans 
already  on  the  table,  including  his  own 
Treasury  Department's. 

Sen.  Bill  Bradley,  coauthor  of  a  leading 
plan  to  simplify  tax  structures  and  reduce 
the  opportunities  for  finagling,  said  over  the 
weekend  that  waiting  for  the  president  to 
act  was  like  swimming  in  a  pool  with  a  rest- 
ing whale.  Mr.  Reagan  should  get  into  the 
act  or  out  of  the  pooL* 


GREAT  IMPACT  OP  SOCLAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PENlfSYLVAHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  had  greater  impact  on 
the  people  of  this  country  than  any  I 
can  recall,  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  changed  the  manner  in  which 
Americans  view  their  Government. 

A  few  days  ago,  April  19,  marked  50 
years  since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  Social  Security  bill. 
Social  Security,  since  that  time,  has 
provided  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Americans  with  a  better  life  and  an 
enhanced  sense  of  security.  It  is  said 
that  Social  Security  is  a  commitment 
to  present  and  future  generations, 
that  it  is  a  social  compact  between 
generaticHis  of  Americans  and  the  U.S. 
Government. 
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I  believe  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gnm  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  testa- 
ment that  Government  is  a  proper  ve- 
hicle for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  citizenry,  Lf  for  no  other  reason 
than  Government  Is  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  citizenry.  We  must  not 
allow  the  ciirrent  det>ate  surrounding 
the  program  to  disrupt  its  service  and 
Its  promise.  Let  us  together  resolve 
that  Social  Security  is  and  must 
remain  financially  soimd:  that  Social 
Security  is  here  to  stay:  and  that  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  the  program  must 
be  instilled  in  our  young  as  well  as  in 
our  elderly  by  repudiating  the  rhetoric 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Now  above 
all.  is  a  time  to  be  truly  thankful  for 
this,  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  piece  of  domestic  social  legis- 
lation of  this  centiuT.tt 


PRESroENT'S    CHEMICAL    WEAP- 
ONS COMMISSION  IS  WRONG 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  rant8TLV/u(iA 

m  THX  HOUSX  or  lUEPRESXlfTATrVKS 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1985 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  our  colleague 
Dante  B.  Pascill,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for 
his  strong  and  thoughtful  leadership 
on  an  issue  which  concerns  our  coun- 
try's national  security— the  proposed 
resumption  of  the  production  of  new 
lethal  binary  chemical  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons. 

Representative  Fasckll.  joined  by 
Representative  John  Portkr,  myself 
and  50  other  House  Members— 35 
Democrats  and  16  Republicans  have 
recently  joined  together  to  create  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  spanning  the  ideo- 
logical spectnmi  to  express  our  firm 
opposition  to  the  production  of  binary 
nerve  gas  weapons.  Our  opposition  is 
based  on  our  commitment  to  an  arms 
control  ban  on  chemical  weapons  and 
the  preservation  of  a  strong  defense— 
not  a  defense  based  on  costly,  unreli- 
able, and  counterproductive  binary 
chemical  weapons. 

Predictably,  the  President's  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Review  Commission  has 
recommended  the  production  of  new 
lethal  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
Chairman  Fasckll  succinctly  charac- 
terized this  recommendation  as  "Put- 
ting bad  wine  in  a  new  bottle". 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  utility 
of  such  Presidential  commissions  that 
this  Presidential  report  is  nothing 
more  than  a  simpleminded  repackag- 
ing of  longstanding  Department  of  De- 
fense argimients  in  favor  of  these  new 
nerve  gas  weapons.  We  in  Congress 
have  wisely  rejected  these  arguments 
over  the  past  3  years  and  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  do  so  again  this  year. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the     perceptive     remarks    made     by 
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Chairman  Fascsll  in  his  statement 
earlier  today  both  about  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  itself  and  about  the 
well-documented  and  substantive  rea- 
sons to  oppose  the  production  of  new 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
Pascxu.  Calls  PRniDnrriAL  Chemical  Wak- 
pakz  summajiy  "bad  wine  im  new 
Bottle" 

Commenting  on  the  binary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Review  CommU- 
slon  on  Chemical  Warfare.  Rep.  Dante  B. 
F'uceU.  (D-FL).  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Altain  Committee,  said:  "It's  like 
putting  bad  wine  in  a  new  bottle  wrapped  In 
a  blue  ribbon  costing  the  American  taxpay- 
er over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars." 

As  expected,  the  President's  commission 
recommended  the  production  of  new  lethal 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons — an  action  which 
the  Congress  has  decisively  rejected  over 
the  past  three  years.  Pascell  said:  "For  the 
past  three  years  a  close  examination  of  tbe 
arms  control,  foreign  policy,  defense,  and 
cost  Implications  of  producing  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons  has  led  a  bipartisan  majority  In 
Congress  to  conclude  that  such  a  move 
would  adversely  impact  on  major  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  make  anns  control 
less  likely,  and  is  not  something  we  need  or 
the  American  people  want. 

The  Chairman  elaborated  on  "the  well- 
documented  and  sound  objections"  to 
binary  production  that  have  led  Congress  to 
reject  the  only  new  defense  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  admlnstration.  He 
said: 

Our  NATO  allies  won't  want  to  have  these 
new  nerve  gas  weapons  on  their  soil; 

The  current  U.S.  stockpile  consists  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  of 
chemical  nerve  gas  weapons  and  serves  as  a 
credible  deterrent  against  the  Soviets; 

Binary  weapons  increase  the  risk  of  chem- 
ical weapons  proliferation  and  their  use  by 
terrorists; 

Bilateral  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  must  be  reopened  and  not 
doomed  by  a  U.S.  decision  to  resume  produc- 
tion of  new  chemical  weapons; 

The  Blgeye  binary  nerve  gas  bomb  Is  still 
failing  tests  after  20  years  of  research; 

Chemical  weapons  don't  offer  an  advan- 
tage over  conventional  weapons  either  In 
cost  or  effectiveness; 

Chemical  weapons  are  repugnant  to  us. 
our  allies,  and  our  friends;  and 

Elimination  of  this  unnecessary  defense 
program  will  save  $174  million  this  year  and 
$2.4  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

Rep.  Pascell  also  released  a  copy  of  a  No- 
vember 28.  1M4  letter  to  the  President  writ- 
ten Jointly  with  Rep.  John  Porter  (R-IL)  in 
which  they  recommended  that  a  former 
Meml>er  of  Congress.  Ed  Bethune,  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  commission  to  represent  the 
views  of  a  majority  In  Congress  and  In  the 
public  at  large  who  oppose  the  production 
of  new  nerve  gas  weapons.  The  suggestion 
was  Ignored  by  the  White  House.  Pascell 
commented:  "It  Is  now  clear  the  commission 
was  set  up  with  one  purpose  in  mind:  to 
rescue  a  defense  program  in  trouble  In  Con- 
gress." 

Additional  facts  about  the  presidential 
chemical  commission  Include: 

The  Secretary  on  the  conunisslon  Is  also 
the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Cbemical  Matters. 

A  D.C.  public  relations  firm  was  hired  to 
do  congressional  relations  for  the  commis- 
sion. 
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The  commission  was  appointed  on  March 
nth— 20  days  before  the  April  1  due  date  on 
reporting  its  findings  to  Congress. 

A  Washington  based  defense  consulting 
firm,  hired  to  assess  European  attitudes  on 
binaries,  submitted  Its  assessment  to  the 
conunisslon  in  dosed  session  in  mid- April. 
Meanwhile,  that  same  firm  Is  traveling  to 
Europe  In  May  to  assess  European  attitudes 
on  binaries. 

Joined  by  34  DemocraU  and  16  Republi- 
cans. Rep.  Paseell  and  Rep.  Porter  recently 
introduced  H.R.  2124.  legislation  expressing 
broad  bipartisan  opposition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  new  lethal  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
House  or  REPRESEirrATivES, 
Washington,  DC.  November  28.  1984. 

The  PXESIOEHT, 

77ie  White  Hou$e, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  PRXsiDEirr  Section  1511  of  "Htle  XV 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1085,  mandates  tbe  establishment 
of  a  bipartisan  panel  to  be  named  the 
"Chemical  Warfare  Review  Commission. " 

The  Commission  has  been  given  the  par- 
ticular priority  of  examining  whether  the 
United  States  should  produce  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions.  This  report  Is  due  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  April  1.  1985. 

The  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  end  a  moratorium  on  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  nerve  gas  weapons  that 
was  Initiated  by  former  President  Richard 
Nixon  in  1M9  has  been  controversial  for 
some  time.  Congress  has  rejected  binary 
nerve  gas  production  for  three  consecutive 
years  for  a  variety  of  national  security,  po- 
litical, technical,  and  military  reasons. 

To  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  fair  and 
balanced  report  on  the  critical  questions 
that  the  commission  must  review,  we  would 
like  to  urge  that  the  conunisslon  be  com- 
posed of  distinguished  experts  on  the  Issues 
involved.  We  are  sure  that  you  would  agree 
that  all  to  often  membership  on  some  past 
"blue  ribbon  "  panels  have  been  selected  in 
order  to  produce  a  pre-ordained  point  of 
view.  We  are  confident  that  you  would  like 
to  see  a  fair  balance  of  the  different  view- 
points brought  together  to  consider  the 
vital  issues  Involved. 

To  this  end.  we  would  like  to  recommend 
our  distinguished  fellow  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Ed  Bethune  of  Arkansas.  With  the 
report  of  the  "Chemical  Warfare  Review 
Commission"  due  In  the  midst  of  Congress' 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  mili- 
tary budget.  It  is  Important  to  our  work  that 
we  get  the  best  possible  advice  on  this  vital 
Issue. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Dantx  B.  Pascell. 

Member  of  Congress. 
JoRH  Porter. 

Member  of  Congrets.m 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF 
CLEIVELAND 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Port  of  Cleveland  recently  completed 
the  second  most  successful  economic 
season  in  its  history.  The  port  is  vital- 
ly important  in  the  development  of 
Jobs,  profits,  and  business  expansion 
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In  the  Greater  Cleveland  area,  and 
congratulations  are  due  to  all  the  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  to 
the  port's  success.  Through  hard  work, 
innovation,  and  a  conunitment  to  qual- 
ity work,  they  have  helped  to  promote 
the  port  as  a  key  element  in  American 
trade.  If  the  economic  recovery  is  to 
take  hold  in  the  Northeast,  much 
more  will  need  to  be  done  to  bring  in- 
vestment and  to  develop  long-term 
economic  policies  that  work  effective- 
ly. The  Port  of  Cleveland  is  making 
important  progress  in  that  direction. 
During  1984,  overall  cargo  climbed  23 
percent  over  the  prevous  year,  and 
bulk  cargo's  rate  of  increase  was  a  full 
46  percent.  Wharfage  and  dockage 
income  rose  substantially,  as  did  the 
number  of  oceangoing  vessels  visiting 
the  port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  all  the  men 
and  women  who  contributed  to  the 
port's  success,  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  an  even  more  successful 
1985  season.  I  insert  a  short  article  on 
the  port's  winning  year  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  articles  follows: 

1984  Was  a  Winning  Year  roR  the  Port 

The  1984  shipping  season  for  the  Port  of 
Cleveland  was  good  news  for  everyone— for 
the  Port,  for  shippers,  truckers,  rail  lines, 
stevedore  companies,  longshoremen— just 
about  everybody  benefitted. 

That's  because  the  Just-concluded  1984 
shipping  season  was  the  second  best  in  the 
Port  Authority's  16-year  history  (see  '84 
Highlights  sUtistlcs). 

Just  as  important— and  more  good  finan- 
cial news— was  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland- 
Cuyahoga  County  Port  Authority  operated 
the  full  year  debt-free,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  creation  by  city  and  county  voters 
in  1968. 

Overall  cargo  moving  in  and  out  of, the 
Port  for  1984  was  up  more  than  23%.  to 
1.378.000  tons. 

Executve  Director  C.  Thomas  Burke  said 
he  expects  to  see  even  greater  Improvement 
this  year.  Despite  the  reduced  pace  of  steel 
production,  Burke  feels  the  port  can  move 
400.000  tons  in  1985. 

"Effective  management."  stated  Jay  C. 
Ehle.  Chairman  of  the  Port  Authority,  "has 
enabled  us  to  turn  the  comer  and  put  the 
port  on  a  secure  financial  footing." 

Ehle  pointed  out  that  the  port's  successful 
'84  season  came  about  despite  the  loss  of 
nearly  $1  million  due  to  the  departure  of 
two  major  rental  tenants.  "With  increased 
effort  in  our  sales  and  marketing  oper- 
ations." he  added,  "we  managed  to  offset 
this  loss." 

Inflation  and  other  factors  have  boosted 
port  costs.  Operating  and  administrative  ex- 
penses for  1984  were  up  more  than  9%. 
Chairman  Ehle  said  the  port  utilized  less 
tax  revenues  in  1984  than  in  1983,  and  indi- 
cated that  tax  revenues  for  1985  will  be  in- 
vested in  sorely  needed  capital  improve- 
ments and  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
buildings. 

The  economic  benefits  accruing  from  the 
port's  solid  successes  are  being  felt  through- 
out the  community.  Increased  port  business 
has  meant  more  than  150,000  manhours  of 
work  for  union  longshoremen,  a  25%  in- 
crease over  1983.  Stevedoring  companies, 
trucking  companies  and  shipping  agents  are 
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also  sharing  in  the  increased  business  gener- 
ated by  the  port's  outstanding  performance 
during  the  1984  shipping  season.* 


ACCOMPANYING  INTRODUCTION 
OF  LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW 
SPECIAL  COMMUTING  EX- 
PENSE DEDUCTIONS  IN  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1985 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
people  and  to  encourage  charitable 
work,  one  special  provision  of  our  Tax 
Code  is  clearly  discouraging  citizens 
from  leading  an  active,  productive  life. 

These  individuals  are  the  handi- 
capped, who  must  depend  on  extraor- 
dinary means  to  get  to  their  Jobs  and 
to  their  charitable  activities.  In  our 
Tax  Code,  page  after  page  spills  over 
with  deduction  after  deduction,  yet 
there  is  no  provision  for  allowing 
these  people  to  deduct  their  special 
commuting  expenses. 

I  learned  of  this  situation  over  2 
years  ago  through  one  of  my  constitu- 
tents,  a  victim  of  muscular  dystrophy, 
who  is  bound  to  a  wheel  chair,  but  is 
able  to  be  employed  and  has  been  a 
taxpayer  all  of  his  adult  life.  He  has 
been  a  taxpayer  because  his  parents 
have  seen  to  it  that  he  can  get  to  and 
from  work  as  well  as  to  and  from  his 
many  charitable  activities. 

When  a  family  illness  threatened  to 
curtail  his  parents'  support  and  to  put 
him  In  the  position  of  so  many  other 
developmentally  disabled  citizens, 
such  as  victims  of  mental  and  physical 
retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  nervous 
disorders  such  as  Durette's  Syndrome, 
people  who  cannot  depend  on  the  ef- 
forts of  friends  and  families,  he  asked 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  if  his 
necessary  commuting  expenses  could 
be  considered  a  tax  deduction.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  ruled  that  this 
could  not  be  without  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  the  change 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In- 
dicates it  needs  to  allow  such  deduc- 
tions. This  legislation,  which  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress  would 
allow  the  developmentally  disabled  to 
deduct  "all  extraordinary  commuting 
expenses"  for  travel  to  and  from  work 
and  from  all  charitable  activities. 

This  bill  contains  a  very  tight  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "developmentally  dis- 
abled" and  the  key  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  a  prohibition  on  the  devel- 
opmentally disabled  individual  from 
receiving  this  deduction  if  public  or 
private  charitable  transportation  sys- 
tems exist  and  are  at  the  disposal  of 
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these  handicapped  Individuals.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  do  anything 
that  would  Imperil  these  vital  services. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  absence  of  this  allowable  de- 
duction for  these  costly  commuting 
expenses  inhibits  and  in  some  cases 
even  prohibits  many  of  our  develop- 
mentally  disabled  citizens  from  becom- 
ing productive  workers,  taxpayers  and 
commiuilty  servants.  It  Is  vital  that  we 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  special 
needs  of  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  cannot  accept  a  Tax  Code 
that  forces  otherwise  able  and  ambi- 
tious citizens  to  t>ecome  vocational 
shut-ins.  It  Lb  important  that  we  en- 
courage our  productive  citizens  to  In 
fact,  be  productive. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  support  and  co- 
sponsorship. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


PROF.  ROBERT  W.  DUNN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcALirounA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  made  educating  young  people  his 
life's  work.  Robert  W.  Dunn  will  retire 
In  May  after  35  years  as  a  professor  at 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  College. 

Mr.  Dunn  comes  from  pioneer  stock; 
his  family  originally  settled  in  Texas 
in  1848.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin  and  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  political  science. 

His  studies  were  interrupted  at  this 
point,  however,  by  World  War  II.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  saw 
action  in  the  North  African  and  Euro- 
pean campaigns.  It  seems  fitting  that 
in  the  same  month  that  Mr.  Dunn  Is 
being  honored  for  his  years  of  commit- 
ment to  education  by  his  colleagues 
and  family,  the  entire  Nation  is  com- 
memorating the  final  success  of  the 
campaigns  against  Adolf  Hitler  to 
which  he  contributed. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Dunn  continued 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  switching  his  at- 
tention to  the  field  of  engineering. 
Here  he  met  and  married  his  wife  Jean 
in  1950.  One  year  later,  he  accepted  a 
position  at  Harbor  Community  College 
as  a  professor  of  history-  In  his  35 
years  at  Harbor  College,  he  has  wit- 
nessed the  shifting  tides  of  American 
political  life  and  history  and  has  Im- 
parted a  lifetime's  worth  of  knowledge 
and  insight  about  it  to  his  students. 
His  outstanding  work  has  been  recog- 
nized by  his  peers,  whose  respect  he 
has  earned,  and  his  students,  whose 
worlds  he  has  broadened. 

Mr.  Dunn's  contributions  to  Harbor 
College  have  not  been  limited  to 
teaching,   though   this  aspect  of  his 
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career  ia  Impressive  enough.  He  has 
served  on  both  the  campus  and  district 
senates  and  as  the  president  of  the 
Faculty  Association.  In  addition,  he 
has  volunteered  hla  time  to  assist  sev- 
eral student  organizations  and  officiat- 
ed at  numerous  athletic  events.  Mr. 
Dunn's  contributions  have  helped  to 
make  Harbor  College  the  diverse, 
many-faceted  community  that  It  is. 

The  greater  community  around  the 
college  has  also  benefited  from  his 
time  and  attention.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  First  United  Methodist  Church 
and  local  politics— walking  his  precinct 
for  and  contributing  his  time  to  nu- 
merous candidates.  He  learned  about 
civic  duty  and  derived  an  Interest  in 
politics  from  his  parents,  who  were 
equally  active.  Mr.  Dvim  worked  his 
way  through  college  with  a  Job  se- 
cured for  him  by  a  Texas  politician 
who  would  one  day  become  President, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Just  as  he  learned  from  his  parents, 
his  children  have  learned  from  him. 
His  son.  Dr.  Robert  Jeffrey  Dunn,  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps  and  is  a  professor 
in  civil  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.  His  daughter  Cheryl  Jean 
is  a  secretary  to  an  International 
lawyer  in  Paris. 

Robert  Dunn  will  be  honored  by  his 
friends,  his  wife  Jean,  and  his  children 
Robert  and  Cheryl  at  a  retirement 
dinner  on  May  19.  My  wife  Lee  Joins 
me  in  wishing  him  and  his  wife  a 
happy  and  fulfilling  retirements 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Join  me  in  wishing  James  Richard 
Muniz  continued  success  in  his  well-de- 
served retirement.* 


HONORING  JAMES  RICHARD 
MUNIZ  UPON  RETIRING  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  TEAMSTERS 
UNION:  LOCAL  70 


IMI 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CALIfOMtIA 
a  THZ  HOUSS  OP  RKPRXSKirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  acknowledge  an  out- 
standing individual  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  as  President  of  Teamsters 
Union;  Local  No.  70. 

James  Richard  Muniz  is  known  by 
his  peers  and  family  as  a  warm,  caring, 
and  compassionate  man.  He  was  bom 
in  Redlands.  CA.  and  after  attending 
Castlemont  High  School  in  Oakland. 
CA,  served  in  the  Merchant  Marines. 

Our  honoree  has  received  civic  rec- 
ognition in  the  form  of  the  1975  "Man 
of  the  Year"  and  the  City  of  Hope's 
"Spirit  of  Life"  awards.  Also  recog- 
nized by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  James  Muniz  was  a  recipient  of 
their  "Certificate  of  Appreciation". 

As  a  father  of  five  grown  children 
and  grandfather  of  two  children,  I 
know  that  James  as  well  as  his  wife, 
Dolores,  will  continue  their  whole- 
hearted commitment  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  community. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  assembled  to 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  B.  KANE 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  mmsYLv/utiA 

Ilf  THI  HOUSE  or  RlTRISDrrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  198S 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  testimoni- 
al  which   appeared   in   a  community 
newsletter  honoring  Peter  B.  Kane: 

A  Beaver  Area  'tradition'  ends  this 
Sprlns  wltii  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Peter  B. 
Kane.  Mr.  Kane  has  served  the  Beaver  Area 
School  District  for  40  dedicated  years. 
Durlns  this  time  he  has  taught  most  sec- 
ondary Social  Studies  courses  as  well  as 
coaching  4  different  sports. 

Bom  in  Plainfleld.  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kane 
graduated  from  Geneva  College  In  Beaver 
Palls.  While  there,  he  participated  in  varsity 
athletics,  lettering  in  football,  basketball 
and  tennis. 

Mr.  Kane  carried  his  sports  expertise  to 
Beaver,  serving  as  head  football  coach  for 
many  years,  as  well  as  coaching  the  golf 
team,  girls  tennis  team  and  serving  as  assist- 
ant basketball  coach. 

Throughout  his  teaching  career,  Mr.  Kane 
has  been  a  guiding  force  to  his  colleagues 
and  students  alike.  A  quote  from  the  1956 
Shingas  best  summarizes  how  we  feel  about 
this  man;  "In  search  for  one  whose  ability 
to  Inspire  is  Incomparable,  whose  personali- 
ty attracts  people  unhesitatingly  and  whose 
leadership  Is  outstanding— our  thoughts 
constantly  turn  to  one  who  fits  all  of  these 
qualifications.  Mr.  Peter  B.  (Pete)  Kane."* 


ED  ASNER— "MR.  LOU  GRANT"— 
HONORED 
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Grant  in  "The  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show"  and  the  "Lou  Grant"  series. 

Upton  Sinclair  and  the  fictional 
character  Lou  Grant  whom  Ed  por- 
trayed share  the  following  qualities: 
obstinance,  hard-headedness.  a  prickly 
nature,  a  bad  disposition— and  the  re- 
deeming characteristics  of  independ- 
ence, an  abhorrence  of  empty  rhetoric 
and  cant,  and  an  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  meritocracy,  equal  rights,  and 
progressive  ideals. 

In  real  life.  Ed  Asner.  the  president 
of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Conunittee  for  Medical 
Aid  to  EI  Salvador  and  a  generous  vol- 
unteer in  many,  many  other  worthy 
causes,  shares  all  the  best  characteris- 
tics of  Upton  Sinclair.  And  in  the  case 
of  Ed  Asner.  you  may  add  one  other 
similarity  with  Upton  Sinclair— he 
willingly  risks  his  own  comfort  and 
freedom  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
others  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Ed  Asner  is  a  great  actor  and  a  won- 
derful human  being.  I  am  proud  to  pay 
him  this  tribute.* 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALirORH  lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  been  a  guest  in  the  homes  of 
people  in  the  districts  represented  by 
each  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
Currently  starring  in  the  ABC  hit 
series.  "Off  the  Rack."  Mr.  Ed  Asner 
owns  the  modem  patent  on  the  role  of 
the  crusty  curmudgeon  with  a  heart  of 
gold.  Liberty  Hill  Foundation,  the  pro- 
gressive community  foundation  of 
southern  California,  has  chosen  Mr. 
Asner  to  be  this  year's  recipient  of 
their  annual  Upton  Sinclair  Award. 
They  could  not  have  made  a  more  ap- 
propriate choice. 

Given  all  the  generous  and  farsight- 
ed  things  Mr.  Asner  has  done,  it  would 
be  demeaning  to  argue  that  he  earned 
the  award  merely  for  the  type  of  char- 
acter he  has  come  to  personify.  But 
the  temptation  is  too  great  to  let  pass 
entirely  the  opportimity  to  point  out 
the  similarities  between  Upton  Sin- 
clair and  the  character  of  Sam  Walt- 
man  In  "Off  the  Rack."  and  of  Lou 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  Save  the  Children 
Day.  Each  year.  Save  the  Children,  a 
voluntary,  nonsectarian  organization 
that  has  been  working  with  impover- 
ished children  luid  families  since  the 
depression,  brings  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren to  Washington  to  help  focus  at- 
tention on  the  needs  and  rights  of 
children  everywhere. 

Two  years  ago.  some  of  these  chil- 
dren testified  at  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families'  first 
hearing.  They  told  us  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  their  communities;  about 
pollution,  crime  and  the  devastating 
effect  of  unemployment,  and  poverty 
on  family  life.  They  also  told  us  about 
their  concerns  for  our  Nation.  Includ- 
ing their  fears  of  nuclear  war. 

We  were  convinced  that  children 
themselves  can  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  status  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  families,  and  we  should  listen 
to  them. 

Today,  the  children  in  Washington 
have  come  because  they  have  raised 
thousands  of  dollars  for  relief  of 
famine  in  Ethiopia.  The  hearts  of 
these  children  have  gone  out  to  the 
hearts  of  suffering  children  and  fami- 
lies halfway  across  the  world.  They  de- 
serve our  highest  and  most  heartfelt 
praise. 

The  children's  efforts  to  prevent 
starvation  in  Africa  reminds  us  of  the 
Job  we  have  in  this  country  to  prevent 
hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy.  Those 
are  enormous  tasks  right  here  in  the 
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United  States  of  America,  but  they  are 
not  problems  without  solutions.  We  do 
not  lack  the  technology.  We  lack  only 
the  will  and  the  foresight  to  make  the 
kind  of  investments  that  can  prevent 
hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 

The  best  scientific  evidence  tells  us 
that  the  WIC  Program  is  effective  in 
preventing  low  birthweight  babies. 
Low  birthweight  is  the  major  determi- 
nant of  Infant  mortality  and  low  birth- 
weight babies  have  a  far  greater 
chance  to  be  afflicted  with  birth  de- 
fects. 

WIC  saves  $3  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  prenatal  component  of  the  pro- 
gram through  reduced  neonatal  inten- 
sive care  costs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  WIC  saves  lives 
and  saves  money,  too,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  attempted 
to  cut  funding  for  the  program.  The 
Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected  these 
efforts. 

Yet  once  again,  the  administration 
has  submitted  a  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  request  for  WIC  that  would 
reduce  the  current  WIC  caseload  by 
100,000  next  year,  and  It  Is  currently 
withholding  $76  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985  funds.  If  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  withhold  these  fiscal  year 
1985  funds,  250.000  high-risk,  low- 
Income  children  and  pregnant  women 
will  be  thrown  off  the  program  by 
September  1985. 

WIC  is  not  the  only  program  where 
the  administration  has  reneged  on  the 
promise  of  prevention.  Head  Start  has 
been  proven  effective  in  preventing 
early  school  failure  among  low-income, 
at-risk  children.  Studies  show  that  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  early  educa- 
tion programs  like  Head  Start.  $4.75  Is 
saved  In  lower  special  education  costs, 
lower  welfare  and  law  enforcement 
costs,  and  higher  worker  productivity. 

If  the  administration  is  successful  in 
freezing  Head  Start's  budget,  inflation 
will  effectively  cancel  the  chance  for 
19,000  poor  3  and  4  years  olds  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Immunizing  children  against  disease 
is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  form  of 
prevention.  Yet  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  President's  budget  request  for 
diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus  vaccine 
would  supply  vaccinations  for  fewer 
than  half  the  number  of  children  im- 
munized in  1984.  This  request  comes 
when  less  than  half  of  all  black  pre- 
school children  are  adequately  immu- 
nized against  these  diseases. 

The  Reagan  administration  is 
steeped  in  the  rhetoric  of  prevention 
but  meager  in  action.  There  is  much 
they  could  leam  from  the  children 
who  have  come  to  Washington  today. 
Preventing  suffering  and  fostering 
healthy  lives  takes  more  than  talking. 

Save  the  Children  is  not  Just  a  day 
or  a  slogan,  but  a  commitment.  We 
know  how  to  save  the  children.  The 
only  Issue  Is  whether  the  administra- 
tion In  this  Congress  will  support  pro- 
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grams  that  provide  children  a  greater 
opportunity  for  a  full  and  healthy 
life.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  ALFRED 
C.  CLAPP 


LETS  NOT  ADD  INSULT  TO 
INJURY  FOR  UQUIDATING 
FARMERS 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  first  coming  to  Congress,  I've 
been  doing  my  damdest  to  get  some 
real  help  for  our  Nation's  farmers,  but 
it's  been  an  uphill  battle,  to  say  the 
least. 

To  make  matters  worse,  most  people 
agree  on  what  agriculture's  problems 
are,  but  few  agree  on  the  solutions  to 
those  problems.  Now  I'm  not  one  to 
Just  sit  back  and  complain.  Instead,  I 
set  my  mind  to  finding  a  solution,  and 
today,  I  come  to  you  with  Just  such  a 
solution. 

After  hearing  nimierous  horror  sto- 
ries about  liquidating  farmers  being 
told  they  have  to  cough  up  thousands 
of  dollars  to  pay  the  IRS  under  our  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  law,  I  decided 
to  take  a  closer  look — could  that  really 
be  true? 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  law's 
intent— those  who  stand  to  profit  from 
selling  property  that  served  as  a  tax 
shelter  should  not  be  exempt  from  the 
law.  However,  when  a  farmer  liqui- 
dates as  a  result  of  no  remaining 
equity  In  his  operation,  he  should  not 
be  penEilized.  I  know  of  one  farmer 
who  walked  into  his  lender's  office, 
handed  his  lender  title  to  his  farm, 
and  several  days  later  got  a  bill  from 
the  IRS  for  $45,000.  Now  this  is  Just 
plain  ridiculous. 

Therefore,  after  some  study  of  the 
Issue,  I've  decided  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion today  to  exempt  farmers  with  no 
remaining  equity  in  their  operations, 
from  being  subject  to  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  law  when  they  liquidate. 
This  won't  help  everyone  and  it's  not  a 
total  answer.  But  we  should  be  doing 
everything  we  can  to  minimize  the  an- 
guish farm  families  are  going  through. 
Losing  a  farm  that's  been  in  the 
family  for  generations  Is  traumatic 
enough  without  worrying  about  where 
the  money  Is  coming  from  to  pay  off 
the  IRS— not  to  mention  worrying 
about  where  the  family's  next  meal  is 
coming  from. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple,  yet  realis- 
tic measure.  It  does  something  positive 
to  help  farmers  who  are  in  trouble,  yet 
has  relatively  little  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

I'll  be  seeking  support  for  the  meas- 
ure from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  well  as  from  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body.  Every  little  bit  we 
can  do  to  help  agriculture  is  in  every- 
one's self-interest.* 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  irrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nized an  outstanding  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Alfred  C.  Clapp. 

Judge  Clapp  is  being  honored  today 
for  over  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
marked  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  law. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
Judge  Clapp  practiced  law  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  and.  in  1939  was 
appointed  surrogate  of  Essex  County.. 
During  his  tenure.  Judge  Clapp  au- 
thored five  volumes  of  books  in  the 
area  of  wlUs  and  administration  for 
the  New  Jersey  Law  Practice  Series. 
His  literary  talents  did  not  go  unrecog- 
nized and  in  1942.  he  was  selected  to 
serve  as  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Law 
Journal. 

His  love  of  law  and  determination  to 
see  the  administration  of  Justice  con- 
tinue to  Improve  In  the  State  put 
Judge  Clapp  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  to  draft  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
stitution. He  ran  two  successful  cam- 
paigns for  the  State  senate  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft 
rules  for  the  superior  court  In  the  clvU 
and  probate  areas.  In  addition  to 
making  laws.  Judge  Clapp  managed  to 
find  time  to  teach  as  well.  and.  in  1951 
was  appointed  dean  of  Rutgers  Law 
School. 

In  1953  Judge  Clapp  was  appointed 
to  the  bench  in  the  appellate  division 
where  he  served  the  State  with  dignity 
and  pride.  After  years  of  dedicated 
service.  Judge  Clapp  resigned  and 
founded  the  firm  Clapp  &  Eisent>erg 
where  he  still  remains  as  a  senior  part- 
ner. 

I  know  the  family  and  friends  of  this 
outstanding  American  are  most  proud 
of  his  many  fine  achievements.  Judge 
Clapp  has  earned  the  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  and  students  and  the  re- 
spect of  his  mentors.  His  efforts  have 
made  New  Jersey  a  better  place  to  live. 

I  congratulate  Judge  Clapp  on  an 
outstanding  career  and  thank  him  for 
all  he  has  done  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.* 


RANDOLPH  WILSON,  SCHOOL 
PATROL,  HONORED 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  young  man  from  my  dis- 
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trict.  10-year-old  Randolph  Wilson  of 
Fairfield,  who  has  received  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association's  School 
Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving  Award  Medal. 
This  award  recognizes  the  heroic 
action  taken  by  Randolph  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  schoolmate  on  September 
7.  1984. 

While  on  patrol  duty  at  David  Wler 
School,  Randolph  noticed  a  6-year-old 
"communicatively  handicapped"  stu- 
dent crossing  through  the  school  bus 
parking  area.  The  young  schoolmate 
then  crossed  a  traffic  island  and  began 
heading  into  a  busy  street.  Although 
several  yards  away,  Randolph  saw  that 
the  boy  was  walking  directly  into  the 
path  of  a  speeding  car.  Randolph 
rushed  to  the  scene  and,  with  both 
arms,  pulled  his  schoolmate  into  a 
gutter  as  the  vehicle  sped  past. 

After  extensive  study,  an  AAA  board 
of  review  determined  that  Randolph 
should  receive  special  recognition  for 
his  brave  action.  Thus,  on  May  15  in 
EJetroit,  he  will  be  one  of  five  recipi- 
ents of  the  AAA's  prestigious  national 
award.  This  award  will  fittingly  serve 
as  a  special  tribute  to  Randolph 
Wilson  and  the  more  than  1  million 
safety  patrol  members  who  serve  in 
schools  across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Randolph  and 
his  family  for  this  courageous  act.* 


BLAZING  TRAILS  85 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  M ISSODRI 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  J98S 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  work  period  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  with  engineers  of  the 
Missouri  Army  National  Guard  con- 
structing a  road  in  Panama.  I  think  all 
the  members  of  my  group  were  im- 
pressed with  the  high  morale  of  these 
guardsmen  and  the  reaction  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  If  ever  there  was 
an  example  of  our  people  being  ambas- 
sadors of  good  will  this  is  one.  The 
Panamanians  were  unanimous  in 
praising  the  efforts  and  conduct  of  our 
guardsmen.  It  made  me  proud  to  be  a 
Missourian  when  I  heard  these  people 
compliment  the  work  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard. 

This  exercise  provides  valuable  expe- 
rience for  our  National  Guard  whUe 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  the 
local  people.  I  believe  this  type  of  ex- 
ercise should  be  expanded  to  other 
countries  in  the  region. 

I  submit  that  section  of  my  trip 
report  concerning  "Blazing  Trails"  for 
the  Record.  I  might  also  add  that  the 
engineers  from  Missouri  not  only  com- 
pleted the  road  assigned  them  but  as- 
sisted their  comrades  in  the  Louisiana 
Guard  with  several  thousand  meters 
of  their  portion  of  the  road. 
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The  material  follows: 
[Appendix  I] 
Blaziiio  Trails  85 

The  objective  of  exercise  Blazing  Trails  S5 
ia  to  repair  and  construct  42  kilometers  of 
road  and  bridges  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Azuero  Peninsula.  Republic  of  Panama. 
This  is  a  follow.on  to  last  year's  Minuteman 
I  exercise  where  National  Guard  units  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Louisiana  and  Florida  worked 
with  Panamanian  forces  to  build  a  15  kilo- 
meter road  and  survey  37  additional  kilome- 
ters. 

This  area  of  Panama  la  very  remote  and 
sparsely  populated.  The  road  between  the 
towns  of  Llano  de  Marlato  and  Arenas 
covers  three  valleys  and  was  mostly  a  mud 
animal  tract  barely  suitable  for  carts.  The 
improved  gravel  road  will  enable  the  local 
Panamanians  to  move  their  cattle  and  farm 
produce  (Including  yamis  and  rice)  to  mar- 
kets In  the  towns.  The  road  will  allow  the 
Panamanian  Defense  Forces  to  practice  pre- 
ventative medicine  and  enforce  their  laws. 
The  road  may  also  allow  the  Panamanians 
to  interdict  some  drug  supplier  routes  that 
are  thought  to  operate  in  this  area 

The  exercise  is  t>eneflcial  to  both  Panama- 
nians and  the  Guard  units.  The  Panama- 
nians will  have  a  badly  needed  Improved 
road  that  will  open  up  a  very  isolated  area 
to  trade.  The  local  Panamanian  citizens  also 
benefited  from  U.S.  medical  treatment  as 
our  doctors  treated  over  2.000  Panamanians 
during  the  exercise. 

The  National  Guard  engineers  will  receive 
realistic  training  in  a  tropical  climate.  Na- 
tional Guard  units  from  Missouri,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama.  Puerto  Rico.  Wisconsin. 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas  and  New 
Jersey  are  participating  in  the  exercise. 
Actual  road  construction  began  in  mid-Jan- 
uary and  will  be  completed  next  month.  TTie 
Guard  units  have  been  working  6V4  week- 
days and  often  continue  through  Sunday 
night.  Funding  is  being  shared  between 
DOD  (training  and  support  of  U.S.  person- 
nel) and  Panama  (construction  materials). 

The  exercise  is  a  great  success.  The 
morale  of  the  National  Guardsmen  was  sky 
high.  Many  members  expressed  their  enthu- 
siasm for  this  type  of  training  exercise. 
They  are  seeing  the  living  conditions  of 
Central  America  first  hand  while  construct- 
ing a  project  that  wUl  positively  Impact  on 
the  local  citizens. 

We  talked  with  a  number  of  Panamanian 
citizens  who  unanimously  supported  the 
road  project.  They  were  very  supportive  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  thankful  for  this  road 
project.  One  Panamanian  said  that  he  was 
thankful  for  the  U.S.  presence  because  it 
was  a  sign  of  our  resolve  against  communist 
influence  in  the  region.* 


HIGHWAY  FUNDING  REFORM 
NEEDED 


HON.  BIU  LOWERY 

or  cALiroRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  May  1.  1985 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  3  years  Ameri- 
ca's highways  have  been  held  hostage 
to  congressional  inaction  and  pork 
barrel  politics.  Today  I  wotild  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  (H.R.  1059) 
that  would  smooth  the  release  of  Fed- 
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era!  highway  money  and  prevent  a 
repeat  of  congressional  logjams  result- 
ing from  pork  barrel  projects. 

Three  years  In  a  row.  Congress  failed 
to  approve  funding  for  the  National 
Highway  System  in  a  timely  manner. 
This  year,  for  example,  the  State  of 
California  alone  was  owed  $597,053,000 
for  Interstate  construction,  out  of  the 
overdue  $7  billion  owed  to  the  States 
for  the  last  half  of  fiscal  1984  and  for 
fiscal  1985.  In  my  district  of  San 
Diego,  CA.  congressional  inaction  on  a 
highway  bill  held  up  $58.9  million 
worth  of  San  Diego  highway  projects 
for  18  months. 

Several  projects  in  my  district  of 
San  Diego  have  been  directly  affected 
by  these  delays:  repair  of  the  Mission 
Valley  viaduct  in  Mission  Valley;  up- 
grade of  the  Ail-American  Canal 
bridges  in  Imperial  County;  stage  II 
construction  of  1-8/125  in  La  Mesa; 
construction  of  a  southbound  truck 
weigh  station  at  Rainbow;  construc- 
tion of  Route  52  from  1-805  to  Convoy 
Street  in  Kemy  Mesa;  and  stage  III 
construction  of  1-5/54  in  South  Bay. 
My  bill  would  guarantee  the  regular 
funding  of  these  San  Diego  highway 
projects  for  this  year  and  every  year. 

The  highway  trust  fund,  which  col- 
lects 8-cents  out  of  the  9-cent  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  Is  released  to  the  States 
after  Congress  approves  an  interstate 
cost  estimate  [ICE]  of  the  funding 
needed  for  interstate  highway 
projects.  After  an  18-month  delay. 
Congress  approved  the  ICE  for  1984 
and  1985  this  past  February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  39  of  my  colleagues 
representing  every  region  of  the  coun- 
try and  both  political  parties  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1059— 
the  legislation  that  will  unsnarl  the 
process.  H.R.  1059  demands  that  Con- 
gress release  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  the  States  by  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  or  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  empowered  to  release  the 
money.  In  so  doing,  it  would  make  sure 
that  the  increased  gas  tax  we  have 
been  paying  since  1982  goes  into  a 
highway  tnist  fimd  which  Congress 
cannot  obstruct. 

The  regtilar  release  of  the  highway 
trust  fimd  as  provided  by  H.R.  1059 
will  prevent  the  loss  of  35,000  con- 
struction-related jobs  in  California 
and  will  keep  costs  in  line  by  not  de- 
laying projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  suim.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act  responsibly— to 
put  the  national  interest  in  front  of 
the  competing  desires  of  individual 
Members  and  their  districts  for  special 
highway  projects.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  1059.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  BOB  GUINN 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TEN  n  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens of  Savannah,  TN,  were  saddened 
recently  to  learn  of  the  death  of  one 
of  their  premier  citizens,  former 
Mayor  Bob  Guinn.  Mr.  Guinn  was  a 
very  special  friend  of  his  city  and  our 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Guinn  was  a  retired  road  build- 
ing contractor  who  was  widely  known 
for  his  love  of  history,  horses  and  his 
flock  of  famous  "Savannah  Peacocks." 
He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
served  In  a  number  of  capacities. 

The  list  of  his  civic  accomplishments 
is  long,  but  I'll  share  just  a  few:  He 
served  on  the  city  commission  for.  20 
years,  12  of  those  as  mayor,  he  was 
vice  chainnaa  of  Citizens  Bank;  foimd- 
er  of  the  Hardin  Coimty  Port  Author- 
ity; and  a  director  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  Authority. 

Bob's  dedication  to  his  community 
was  unmatched,  as  was  his  dedication 
and  love  to  his  family.  All  who  knew 
him  will  miss  him  greatly.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  ANDREW 
PROKOP 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23  of  this  year,  Msgr.  Andrew 
Prokop  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  Parish  In  Youngstovsm.  OH,  cele- 
brated his  50th  year  of  ordination.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  dedicated  man  who  has  served  the 
spiritual  needs  of  so  many  of  the 
people  from  my  home  district. 

Monslgnor  Prokop  was  bom  on  June 
11,  1908,  and  was  ordained  as  a  priest 
on  April  23.  1935.  In  January  1954, 
Monslgnor  Prokop  became  pastor  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Parish 
In  Youngstown,  OH.  He  served  as 
pastor  until  July  1977.  and  since  then 
he  has  stayed  on  at  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  Parish  as  a  pastor 
emeritus  In  residency.  As  pastor  of  Im- 
maculate Heart.  Monslgnor  Prokop 
became  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
mimlty  and  he  has  served  the  mem- 
bers of  his  parish  In  a  dedicated  and 
compassionate  manner. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  pastor, 
Monslgnor  Prokop  has  been  the  long- 
time chaplain  for  the  Austlntown  Fire 
Department  and  the  Austlntown 
Police  Department.  Monslgnor  Prokop 
Is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  he  has 
made,  and  continues  to  make,  a  posl- 
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tive  and  important  contribution  to  the 
conmiunity.  The  monslgnor's  longtime 
Involvement  In  a  wide  range  of  civic 
activities,  and  his  deep  concern  for 
both  his  parishioners  and  the  local 
community,  singles  him  out  as  truly 
outstanding  citizen. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a 
fine  and  outstanding  Individual,  and  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  Monsl- 
gnor Prokop.* 


HONORING  THE  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  MILLWRIGHTS  LOCAL 
102 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OPCALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15.  1985.  the  Bdillwrights  and  Ma- 
chine Erectors'  Union  Local  102  will 
mark  its  40th  year  of  service  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation. 

At  its  beginning  In  1945,  when  it  was 
chartered  by  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
It  comprised  a  small  membership  in 
four  coimties.  Since  then  the  member- 
ship has  grown  to  1,500  covering  46 
California  counties. 

Under  the  current  leadership  of 
President  Carl  Erickson,  financial  sec- 
retary-treasurer Roger  O.  Brownell. 
and  business  manager  Edward  J.  Vin- 
cent, local  102's  commitment  to  train- 
ing apprentices  and  producing  men 
and  women  of  high  skill  and  integrity 
in  this  complex  trade. 

Whether  It  be  renovation  of  the  100- 
year-old  world  famous  San  Francisco 
cable  car  system  or  working  with  the 
National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration on  our  space  program. 
Millwrights'  Local  102  has  been  build- 
ing the  America  we  love  and  helping 
to  fashion  Its  future. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  recognize 
the  individuals  that  make  up  local  102, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  work  they  have  done  and  the 
work  they  will  ujidertake  In  the 
future.* 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OP  CALIPORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  April  30,  Is  the  day  we 
celebrate  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  on  our  calendar— Tax  Freedom 
Day.  This  Is  the  day  that  the  average 
American  taxpayer  fulfills  his/her  ob- 
ligation to  the  tax  man  if  every  dollar 
eamed  since  January  1  Is  withheld  for 
tax  purposes.  What  Is  significant  Is 
that  this  day  falls  In  the  month  of 
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April,  only  the  second  time  since  1975. 
Unfortunately.  Tax  Freedom  Day  has 
advanced  a  day  from  the  previous 
year,  the  first  time  since  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  took  effect. 
The  reason,  according  to  the  Tax 
Foimdatlon.  Federal  tax  changes  since 
1982  have  had  the  effect  of  cutting 
ERTA's  impact  by  one-half. 

This  Is  disturbing,  given  the  extent 
of  support  in  this  body  for  further  tax 
Increases  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
deficit.  It  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted to  believe  that  we  could  solve 
the  deficit  problem  by  increasing  taxes 
on  the  already  overburdened  Ameri- 
can worker.  A  thorough  examination 
of  the  present  structure  of  our  Tax 
Code  will  bear  this  out. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  two  recent  news  releases  from 
the  Tax  Foundation  outlining  the  con- 
sequences of  recent  tax  legislation, 
and  the  significance  of  Tax  Freedom 
Day: 

AFan.  30  Is  Tax  Fk^doii  Dat 

WASHiHGTon.  DC.— April  may  be  "the  cru- 
dest month."  as  the  poet  said.  But  it  will 
not  be  quite  so  cruel  to  U.S.  taxpayers  this 
year,  say  Tax  Foundation  economists. 

Tax  Freedom  Day  1985  falls  in  April— on 
the  30th— and  this  is  only  the  second  year 
since  1975  that  this  occasion  has  occurred 
by  the  end  of  April.  (Revised  data  for  last 
year  indicate  that  April  39  was  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  in  1984.) 

Tax  Freedom  Day  is  a  t>enchmark  calcu- 
lated by  economists  at  the  Washington- 
based  tax  watchdog  organization  to  Indicate 
when  the  average  taxpayer  would  finish  ful- 
filling his  responsibilities  to  Federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  if  every  dollar  earned 
from  January  1  went  to  the  tax  man.  The 
trend  for  this  date  to  move  earlier  In  the 
calendar  has  been  apparent  since  1982,  the 
first  year  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  began  to  take 
hold. 

The  continued  phase-in  of  those  tax  cutx, 
coupled  with  improved  economic  perform- 
ance, has  continued  this  tendency,  despite 
several  new  Federal  laws  since  1981  that 
have  hiked  income  and  social  Insurance 
taxes,  and  some  statutory  Increases  in  state- 
local  levies. 

The  average  U.S.  taxpayer  now  works  120 
days  to  get  the  tax  collector  off  his  back. 
Unpleasant  as  this  situation  may  seem,  for 
nine  of  the  past  ten  years  the  average  tax- 
payer finished  the  job  even  later.  As  recent- 
ly as  1981.  the  U.S.  worker  put  in  126  days— 
untU  May  6— Just  to  pay  his  tax  bills. 

In  1929,  the  first  year  for  which  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  was  computed,  the  date  was  Feb- 
ruary 9.  The  day  first  fell  in  March  in  1933 
(March  5),  and  in  April  in  1943  (April  6).  In 
1964  and  1965.  Tax  Day  and  Tax  Freedom 
Day  coincided  on  April  15.  Not  until  1969 
did  Tax  Freedom  E>ay  fall  in  May  (May  1). 

Tax  Freedom  Day  originated  in  1948, 
when  Dallas  L.  Hostetler,  a  Florida  busi- 
nessman, conceived  the  idea  of  a  national 
tax  freedom  holiday.  Then,  as  now,  the  day 
represented  the  first  day  of  the  year  when 
the  American  taxpayers  started  working  for 
themselves,  instead  of  for  the  funding  of 
Federal,  state,  or  local  government  activi- 
ties. 

The  idea  caught  on.  In  1950  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  Concurrent  Resolution  which  concluded. 
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"Tax  Freedom  Holiday  (may)  be  symbolized 
as  a  day  of  relief  throughout  the  land,  with 
such  demonstrations  as  may  seem  appropri- 
ate, including  prayer  for  deliverance." 

In  1974,  Hostetler  asked  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion to  carry  on  his  efforts  to  maintain 
public  awareness  of  the  ever-expanding  tax 
burden.  Over  the  years.  Tax  Freedom  Day 
has  proven  to  be  among  the  most  popular 
research  efforts  of  the  Foundation.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Tax  Foundation  times  the  an- 
nouncement of  Tax  Freedom  Day  to  coin- 
cide with  the  date  U.S.  taxpayers  file  their 
income  tax  returns.  April  15. 

The  table  below  provides  further  details. 

Tax  Foundation.  Incorporated,  is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan  research  and  public  edu- 
cation organization  founded  in  1937  to  mon- 
itor tax  and  fiscal  activities  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Its  purpose  is  summed  up  tn 
the  motto:  "Toward  Better  Government 
Through  Citizen  Understanding." 

Tax  Freedom  Dav— Selected  yean  1930-85 

Year 

1930 

1940 

1960 


1960 

1970 

1975 

1960 

1961 

196a  > — 

1963 

1984  > 

1985' 

>  Revised. 
•Ftirecmst. 


Feb.  13 

Mar.  8 

Apr.  3 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  28 

May  4 

Mays 

May  4 

May  1 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  30 


Half  or  ERTAs  Pkomiskd  Cttts  for  1985 
KO'D  BY  SuBSEQ0E]rr  Tax  Hikxs 

Washinctom,  DC.  March  28,  1985.— Feder- 
al tax  law  changes  taking  effect  since  1981 
have  pared  the  tax  cuts  promised  for  1985 
by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
(ERTA)  to  about  half  their  original  size,  ac- 
cording to  Tax  Foundation  analysis. 

Under  the  tax  rates  and  structure  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1981.  Federal  receipts 
in  fiscal  year  1985  would  have  amounted  to 
$821.3  billion.  ERTA  reduced  that  by  $168.5 
billion.  Just  over  20  percent.  Because  of 
other  legislation,  however,  actual  receipts 
are  now  estimated  at  $736.9  billion,  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  10  percent  from  what  the  pre- 
1981  tax  structure  would  have  yielded.  In- 
stead of  $168.5  billion  in  savings  offered  by 
ERTA,  net  tax  savings  will  be  $84.4  blUlon— 
half  as  much. 

These  revenue  changes  mirror  the  effects 
of  the  seven  major  tax  bills  enacted  from 
1981  through  1984,  together  with  increases 
in  social  security  taxes  scheduled  under  pre- 
1981  legislation. 

ERTA  reduced  1985  Individual  income 
taxes  by  $132.8  billion  (including  savings  In- 
centives), corporate  income  taxes  by  $31.1 
billion,  and  estate  and  gift  taxes  by  $4.7  bil- 
lion at  1985  levels  of  economic  activity. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  took  back  $40,7  billion 
of  the  Intended  1985  cuts  under  ERTA  by  a 
series  of  measures  tightening  up  on  compli- 
ance and  collection,  removing  "unintended 
benefits  and  obsolete  incentives."  and  rais- 
ing excise  taxes  and  employment  levies. 
TEFRA  added  $12.4  billion  to  1985  individ- 
ual income  tax  burdens,  $19.3  billion  to  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  $5.4  billion  to  excise 
taxes,  and  $3.5  billion  to  social  insurance 
contributions  (largely  employer  payroll 
taxes). 

The  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  added 
$4.4  billion  to  1985  receipts  by  raising  the 
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tax  on  gasoline  and  motor  fuels  by  5  cents  a 
gallon,  and  hiking  some  highway  user  fees. 

In  1983,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Revenue  Act 
boosted  1985  social  Insurance  taxes  by  a 
total  of  $10.3  billion  (with  some  offsets  In 
Individual  income  taxes).  Other  1983  legisla- 
tion operated  in  reverse,  reducing  taxes  by 
about  $2.4  billion  by  repealing  the  withhold- 
ing of  interest  and  dividends  that  had  been 
scheduled  under  TEFRA. 

The  tax -increasing  mood  again  prevailed 
in  Congress  last  year,  when  it  approved  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  raising  1985 
taxes  by  $9.3  billion,  primarily  by  boosting 
individual  income  taxes  by  $5.6  billion  and 
corporate  profits  taxes  by  $3.3  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  changes  that 
resulted  from  new  legislation,  there  were 
social  security  tax  increases  totaling  $22.0 
billion  as  a  result  of  four  automatic  annual 
Increases  in  the  indexed  maximum  social  se- 
curity base  and  rate  hikes  scheduled  In  pre- 
1981  legUlation. 

On  balance,  individual  income  taxpayers 
fared  better  than  corporate  payers  In  the 
1982-84  changes.  Individual  payers  In  1985 
are  getting  12  percent  less  than  the  amount 
provided  by  ERTA.  For  corporate  payers, 
the  actual  reduction  from  pre- 1981  amounts 
will  be  66  percent  less  than  originally  of- 
fered by  ERTA.  Both  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations will  share  the  added  $31.9  billion  In 
social  insurance  contributions  resulting 
from  changes  in  tax  rates  and  structure 
during  the  1981-1985  period. 

Despite  the  reductions  resulting  from  tax 
legislation,  expansion  of  the  economic  base 
will  raise  actual  Federal  receipts  in  fiscal 
1985  about  $220  billion  or  42  percent  above 
1980  collections.  Social  Insurance  contribu- 
tions account  for  50  percent  of  the  1980- 
1985  total  dollar  increase,  and  individual 
income  taxes  for  39  percent. 

The  table  below  lists  tax  laws  and  their 
revenue  effects. 

Tax  Foundation,  Incorporated,  is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan  research  and  public  edu- 
cation organization  founded  in  1937  to  mon- 
itor tax  and  fiscal  activities  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Its  purpose  is  summed  up  in 
the  motto:  "Toward  Better  Government 
Through  Citizen  Understanding." 

Comparison  of  estimated  1985  Federal  tax 
receipts  under  tax  rates  and  structure  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1981  and  January  1, 
1985 

BiUioni 

1985  receipts  under  January  1, 
1981  tax  rates  and  structure $821.3 

1985  receipts  under  January  1, 
1985  tax  rates  and  structure 736.9 

Net      reduction      due      to 
changes  In  law -84.4 

Statutory  basis  for  change: 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 

1981 - 168.6 

Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982 -t-40.7 

Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982 -t-4.4 

Social  Security  Amendments  of 

1983 -f9.3 

Interest  and  Dividends  Compli- 
ance Act  of  1983 -3.4 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1983 .  -t-0.7 

E>eficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 -t-9.3 

Automatic  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity tax  base  under  prior 
Uw' -fl3.0 
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BiUiom 

Increases  In  social  security  tax 
rate  under  prior  Uw  • + 10.0 

Exhibit:  ERTA  effects - 168.5 

Net  Increase.  1982-1984 -1-84,1 

Net  reducUon  1081-1985 -84.4 

'  January  1  of  1M2.  1983,  1984.  and  198S. 

•  January  1  of  1982,  1984,  and  1985— len  amount 
attributed  to  1983  social  security  Imw  above. 

Source:  Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget.* 
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GENERAL  JOHN  POSS 


PARENTS  ANONYMOUS  RE- 
CEIVES PRESIDENTIAL  VOLUN- 
TEER AWARD 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  comfscncirT 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mrs,  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  my  coUeagfues'  at- 
tention the  selection  of  the  Parents 
Anonymous  National  Network  as  one 
of  15  American  volunteer  organiza- 
tions to  receive  the  President's  1985 
Volunteer  Action  Award. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families, 
and  as  one  who  has  worked  closely 
with  Parents  Anonymous  in  Connecti- 
cut, I  am  well  aware  of  the  increasing 
severity  of  the  problem  of  child  abuse 
in  our  society  today  and  of  the  dedi- 
cated and  committed  volunteers  of 
Parents  Anonymous  who  work  to  pre- 
vent and  control  the  effect  of  such 
abuse.  Started  in  1970  by  a  mother 
with  an  abuse  problem  and  her  social 
worker.  PA  has  grown  to  over  1.400 
chapters  nationwide,  with  34  in  Con- 
necticut. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  organiza- 
tion's activities  focus  aroimd  the  self- 
help  groups  which  make  unique  use  of 
first  hand  experience  in  helping  par- 
ents to  confront  their  problems.  Inde- 
pendent studies  have  foimd  that  phys- 
ically harmful  behavior  stops  almost 
immediately  when  a  parent  Joins  PA. 
Verbal  abuse  decreases  the  longer  a 
parent  is  in  PA  and  in  addition,  the 
process  helps  parents  feel  more  confi- 
dent about  themselves  as  parents  and 
persons,  a  necessary  requirement  to 
healthy  parenting. 

Parents  Anonymous  performs  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  community  in 
helping  to  prevent  child  abuse.  The 
recognition  given  by  the  White  House 
is  well  deserved,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Parents  Anonymous  to 
create  an  even  brighter  future  than 
their  already  productive  and  success- 
ful past.* 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GEORGIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1985 
m  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  Maj.  Gen.  John  William 
Foss  assumed  the  role  of  commanding 
general  at  Fort  Banning,  GA.  In  that 
short  time.  Fort  Benning  has  seen 
many  changes  due  to  General  Foss's 
influence,  and  all  of  them  have  been 
positive. 

Throughout  his  career  with  the 
Army.  Foss  has  conunanded  the  re- 
spect of  both  those  that  serve  with 
him  and  those  that  serve  under  him. 
In  him  can  be  found  those  qualities 
that  we  believe  make  the  American 
soldier  the  finest  in  the  world. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today 
an  interview  that  was  done  recently 
with  General  Foss  by  the  Columbus 
Ledger/Enquirer,  of  Columbus,  GA. 
This  interview  is  unique  because  it 
gives  us  a  personal  view  of  the  man 
who  is  the  commander  of  "the  home 
of  the  U.S.  infantry." 

General  Foss  says  that,  "You  can't 
separate  the  military  from  the  man" 
and,  in  his  case,  this  blending  has  been 
a  tremendous  benefit  for  the  Army 
and  for  our  country. 

I  urge  you  to  read  this  article.  In  the 
comments  and  statements  of  this  man 
who  has  fought  for  our  country  and 
given  his  adult  life  in  service  to  Amer- 
ica, you  will  see  the  patriotism  and 
professionalism  that  is  that  hallmark 
of  the  American  soldier. 

[From  the  Columbus  (GA)  Ledger/ 

Enquirer.  April  21,  19851 

Foss:  A  Soldier  and  a  Gentleman 

(By  Rick  Kaspar) 

John  Foss,  the  soldier. 

John  Foss,  the  man. 

The  former  is  Maj.  Gen.  John  William 
Foss.  commanding  general  of  Fort  Benning 
and  chief  of  infantry.  The  latter  Is  a  person- 
able but  intent  fellow,  dedicated  to  his 
family  and  the  Army. 

Foss,  the  soldier,  realized  he  was  an  Army 
professional  as  a  result  of  an  Incident  in 
Vietnam  in  the  late  '60s.  "I've  probably 
killed  people  in  combat.  But  the  thing  I'm 
most  proud  of  is  the  one  I  didn't  kill.  I  saw  a 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  10  feet  away,  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  woods.  His  gun  was  off  to 
the  side.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  kill 
him.  But  then  I  saw  his  eyes. 

"The  point  of  a  gun  is  an  International 
language.  His  eyes  were  pleading  with  me.  I 
captured  him  instead.  This  showed  me  I  was 
professional  and  still  had  compassion." 

Foss,  the  man.  is  a  practicing  Catholic,  at- 
tending mass  every  week. 

He  says  his  religion  is  a  very  strong  part 
of  his  military  life.  "I  see  no  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  life  in  the  military. 
There  are  things  you  must  do  to  defend 
your  country  and  your  people." 

Foss,  the  soldier,  describes  himself  as  a 
"reasonably  steady,  low-key  soldier  who 
loves  the  Army.  I  don't  show  my  emotions 
openly  very  often." 

Foss.  the  man,  admits  to  emotions  that 
are  closely  Intertwined  with  the  Army.  "I've 
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cried  when  soldiers  died  in  my  arms  in  Viet- 
nam." he  says.  And  he  gets  angry  with  stu- 
pidity. "Ignorance  is  understandable:  stupid- 
ity is  not.  Stupidity  is  knowing  better  but 
not  doing  it.  It  angers  me  particularly  if  it 
makes  life  harder  for  others." 

He  also  admits  to  having  felt  fear.  The 
first  combat  he  saw  was  in  Vietnam  in  1967, 
when  he  was  34  years  old.  "The  first  time 
you  run  Into  combat,  you're  afraid  of  every- 
thing. Then  you  learn  what  to  be  afraid  of. 
It's  like  a  lot  of  other  things.  Knowledge 
overcomes  fear." 

But  what  really  moves  Foss  is  the  dedica- 
tion of  soldiers  and  their  families.  He  appre- 
ciates their  volunteering  to  help  improve 
the  way  of  life  on  post.  "What  they  give  up 
is  not  compensated  by  dollars  alone.  Fort 
Benning  couldn't  run  without  volunteers  on 
post.  The  military  is  a  hard  life.  This  helps 
with  that." 

The  soldier  says  he  "gets  a  lump  in  his 
throat  when  the  flag  passes  and  the  nation- 
al anthem  plays." 

Foss,  the  man.  says  "the  greatest  success 
I've  had  in  life  was  marrying  my  wife."  Mar- 
ried to  Gloria  28  years,  he  credits  Army  life 
for  much  of  his  marital  success.  He  says. 
"The  Army  strengthened  the  relationship 
between  my  wife  and  I— more  than  you'd 
expect.  We  had  to  develop  a  lifestyle  togeth- 
er." 

For  example,  he  talJcs  about  his  tour  of 
duty  in  England  in  the  mid-60s.  The  Fosses 
had  never  been  overseas  before.  "It  was  the 
first  place  we  went  where  we  didn't  know 
anyone."  Foss  says.  "We  found  we  had  to 
become  very  good  friends.  But  it's  not  as 
easy  as  it  sounds." 

FViss  says  overseas  duties  that  separated 
the  couple  were  "a  difficult  thing  to  do." 
But  like  a  g(x>d  friend,  he  was  more  con- 
cerned about  their  effects  on  Gloria  than  on 
him.  "It's  more  difficult  for  the  wife  at 
home.  Your  overseas  tours  tend  to  be  more 
intense.  Combat  is  Intense.  So  there's  not  a 
lot  of  time  to  reflect  on  the  separation."  he 
says. 

In  describing  a  typical  Sunday  afternoon. 
Foss  says  it  Includes  "sitting  and  talking 
with  my  wife."  He  also  says  "yesterday.  I 
changed  the  oil  and  filter  in  my  car.  I  also 
went  to  the  commissary  for  my  wife," 

Foss,  the  man.  Just  celebrated  two  Impor- 
tant events  in  his  life:  his  wedding  anniver- 
sary and  one  year  at  Fort  Benning. 

"You  can't  separate  the  man  from  the 
military.  It's  a  profession  you're  committed 
to.  It's  not  a  job.  My  wife  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing,"  he  says. 

On  a  personal  note,  Foss,  52.  gave  up 
smoking  three  years  ago  and  only  has  a 
glass  of  vifine  or  beer  "every  now  and  then." 
he  says.  He  had  a  dog,  but  it  died  last  year 
of  old  age.  The  mixed-breed  dog  was  half 
setter  and  half  labrador,  and  had  been 
around  the  world. 

"And  my  daughter  has  a  rabbit  this  big!" 
he  says,  laughing  and  holding  his  hands  far 
apart.  The  Fosses  have  thr'se  children:  John 
is  In  the  Army,  a  specialist  fourth  class  and 
helicopter  crew  chief;  Kevin  is  studying  ge- 
netics at  the  University  of  Texas;  and  Julia 
is  a  frestunan  at  Columbus  College.  Foss, 
who  is  from  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  says  Army 
life  was  hard  on  the  children  because  of  19 
moves. 

Foss,  the  man  is  very  pleased  with  the  re- 
lationship between  Fort  Benning  and  Co- 
lumbus. "The  way  Columbus,  Georgia, 
reached  out  for  the  School  of  the  America 
has  been  noted  at  the  very  highest  levels  of 
executive  govenunent.  Every  time  I've 
turned  to  the  people  of  Columbus,  they're 
provided  great  support,"  he  said. 
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Foss,  the  soldier,  saves  his  biggest  compli- 
ments for  his  troops.  "You'd  have  to  go 
back  25  years  to  find  as  many  changes  at 
Fort  Benning  as  we've  had  this  year.  The 
Bradley,  the  new  light  Infantry,  and  Fort 
Benning  expansion  are  all  big  changes.  But 
on  top  of  all  that,  Fort  Benning  took  in  the 
School  of  the  Americas  very  quickly,"  he 
says. 

"We  got  the  mission  in  early  November 
and  the  doors  opened  on  Dec.  18.  No  other 
post  in  the  country  could  have  done  that." 

Foss,  the  man,  travels  a  lot  and  works  12- 
hour  days.  F'oss  the  soldier,  says  "command- 
ing soldiers  in  combat  is  the  greatest  satis- 
faction I've  ever  had."  though  he  doesn't 
like  to  talk  about  combat.  "I  don't  like 
people  with  great  big  egos.  It's  very  hard  to 
talk  about  these  things  (coml>at)  without 
sounding  braver,  tougher,  meaner,  and 
harder  that  what  you  really  are." 

John  Foss,  the  man.  son  of  a  Minnesota 
Ford  de^er,  always  wanted  to  be  a  soldier. 
John  Foss,  the  soldier,  became  a  general 
Sept.  3,  1980. 

John  Foss.  the  general. 

John  Foss,  the  man. 

They  both  come  together  In  his  philoso- 
phy of  life.  He  says.  "I  really  believe  that 
people  are  put  on  this  earth  to  do  as  well  as 
they  can  and  be  as  good  as  they  can.  It's 
possible  to  do  either  alone,  but  one  must  do 
l>oth."« 


LEYTE  LANDING  DAY 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1985,  will  mark  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  allied  forces'  return  to 
Leyte  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  solemn  national  promise 
to  liberate  the  Philippine  people  from 
the  Japanese  empire.  Led  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  the  420  trans- 
ports carrying  165,000  men  of  the  U.S. 
6th  Army  and  157  warships  manned  by 
50,000  sailors  fought  at  Red  Beach  and 
represented  the  largest  operation  yet 
conducted  in  the  Pacific  war.  It  was 
the  combined  efforts  of  Philippine 
scouts  and  the  allies  which  resulted  in 
the  eventual  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
forces  and  changed  the  direction  of 
World  War  II  in  the  Pacific. 

While  much  recognition  is  accorded 
the  events  which  occurred  at  Norman- 
dy on  D-Day,  the  events  which  tran- 
spired at  Leyte  over  a  4-month  period 
in  1944-45  have  not  received  recogni- 
tion commensurate  with  their  signifi- 
cance. The  contributions  of  the  brave 
men  who  turned  the  tide  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  theater  deserve  the  sincere 
tribute  of  we  who  appreciate  their  sac- 
rifices and  cherish  the  freedoms  for 
which  they  fought. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  which  would  desig- 
nate October  20,  1985,  as  "Leyte  Land- 
ing Day,"  a  day  in  which  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  can  engage  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  in 
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remembrance  of  the  return  to  Leyte.  I 
urare  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSWOMAN 
RANKIN 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 

or  Misaissim 

Of  THX  HOUSE  or  RXFRXSUfTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1985 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
first  woman  elected  to  Congress,  Jean- 
nette  Rankin.  Today  the  State  of 
Montana  is  honoring  her  by  placing  a 
sUtue  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  It  is  indeed 
fitting  that  a  statue  honoring  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Congress  be 
placed  in  the  Capitol.  Fortunately  for 
all  of  us,  Congresswoman  Rankin  was 
only  the  first  of  many  women  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  the  only  current 
Member  of  this  body  who  was  serving 
when  Congresswoman  RanJdn  cast  her 
lone  vote  against  the  United  States  en- 
tering World  War  II.  I  disagreed  with 
her  vote,  but  all  of  us  must  be  im- 
pressed with  her  willingness  to  carry 
out  the  courage  of  her  convictions.* 


PROJECTS  ON  DISPLAY  IN 
CANNON  ROTUNDA 


HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

OP  comracTTcrn' 

HI  THK  HODSK  OF  RKFRZSEirrATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1985 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  American  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council  sponsors  a  national  com- 
petition to  select  and  honor  the  best  in 
design  technology  and  engineering  ex- 
cellence. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  view 
a  selection  of  22  of  the  national  and 
State  award  winners  which  will  be  on 
display  in  the  Cannon  Rotunda  from 
April  29  through  May  2. 

These  projects  reflect  a  wide  range 
of  technically  excellent  and  geographi- 
cally diverse  engineering  applications. 
They  also  demonstrate  state-of-the-art 
technology  solutions  to  practical  prob- 
lems experienced  by  local  govern- 
ments. State  agencies,  and  private  in- 
dustry. All  were  constructed  on  time 
and  under  estimated  budget.  Many 
were  designed  and  built  in  response  to 
Federal  mandates  or  with  assistance 
from  Federal  agencies  authorized  and 
fimded  by  Congress. 

The  Linn  Cove  Viaduct  is  a  gently 
curving  bridge  hugging  scenic  Grand- 
father Mountain  In  North  Carolina. 
This  award-winning  bridge  was  de- 
signed to  be  built  from  the  top  down 
without  disturbing  the  terrain. 

The  Chevrolet  Interim  Wastewater 
Pretreatment  Plant  in  Livonia,  MI, 
was  built  in  only  3^  months  to  meet 
tight  deadlines  imposed  by  the  Envi- 
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ronmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
system  daily  treats  more  than  750,000 
gallons  of  electroplating  washes  at  one 
of  the  world's  largest  metal  finishing 
plants. 

The  Middle  Fork  Dam  is  Colorado's 
first  roller-compacted  concrete  dam. 
and  only  the  second  such  dam  in  the 
Nation.  It  was  designed  and  built  for 
Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  to  protect  its 
Colony  Oil  Shale  Projects  Mine  Facili- 
ty from  flooding. 

An  "elegantly  simple,"  low-cost,  low- 
maintenance  diverter  in  Lansing's 
sewer  system  separates  sanitary 
sewage  from  stormwater  and  reduces 
threats  to  the  quality  of  nearby  Grand 
River,  one  of  Michigan's  major  natural 
resources.  The  diverter's  performance 
in  Lansing  is  certain  to  be  watched 
carefully  by  officials  of  other  commu- 
nities trying  to  cope  with  the  costly 
problem  of  combined  sewer  overflow. 

These  projects  are  only  a  few  of  the 
22  award  winning  projects  on  display 
this  week.  Others  include  the  Monte- 
rey Aquarium  in  Monterey.  CA.  mass 
transit  facilities,  airports,  hazardous 
waste  rehabilitation,  sludge  manage- 
ment, and  asbestos  disposal. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  of  what  the 
public  sees  and  reads  in  the  media 
about  Federal  programs  is  stated  in 
terms  of  waste  and  mismanagement, 
and  so  much  of  what  Congress  hears 
in  testimony  is  about  failures  and 
overruns,  I  urge  you  to  examine  some 
of  the  results  of  Federal  programs. 
American  technology,  and  good  man- 
agement of  the  public's  tax  re- 
sources.* 


VOLUNTEER  OP  THE  YEAR  PRO- 
VIDES FRIENDLY  VOICE  AND 
OPEN  EAR 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  mW  TORK 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESnfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1985 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  another  day  passes.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and 
honor  Ms.  Pauline  Stanley,  this  year's 
recipient  of  Syracuse's  Volunteer  of 
the  Year  Award. 

Ms.  Stanley  received  this  award  on 
April  22.  because  of  her  dedicated  serv- 
ice with  CONTACT,  a  24-hour  tele- 
phone counseling  service.  For  12  years, 
Ms.  Stanley  has  devoted  two  to  three 
Saturdays  a  month  from  11  p.m.  to  7 
a.m.— the  graveyard  shift— to  answer 
the  calls  of  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
victims  of  abuse,  and  other  individuals 
who  simply  need  someone  to  talk  to. 
During  those  12  years,  Ms.  Stanley  has 
spent  more  than  2,400  hours  as  an 
anonymous  friend  to  countless  callers. 

Ms.  Stanley's  greatest  asset  as  a  tele- 
phone counselor  is  her  ability  to  listen 
and  be  nonjudgmental.  In  her  words, 
"Part  of  being  a  good  counselor  is  the 
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ability  to  be  a  good  listener.  It's  easier 
for  people  to  talk  to  someone  they 
don't  know  and  can't  see,  so  sometimes 
I  Just  let  them  talk."  She  also  gives 
helpful  advice.  "If  they  want  advice,  I 
can  refer  them  to  agencies  that  can 
help  them  best.  I  try  to  give  people  al- 
ternatives. If  there's  a  woman  who  is 
being  abused.  I'll  tell  her  about  shel- 
ters where  she  can  go  away  from  an 
abusive  husband.  I  do  the  same  type  of 
counseling  for  drug  addicts  or  alcohol- 
ics." 

In  addition  to  her  counseling,  Ms. 
Stanley  trains  and  advises  other  tele- 
phone counselors.  "Sometimes  you 
need  to  help  other  counselors,  who 
would've  gotten  emotionally  involved 
with  a  suicidal  caller  or  someone  being 
abused." 

While  this  award  is  modest  in  com- 
parison to  Pauline  Stanley's  efforts.  I 
hope  this  tribute  to  her  dedication, 
understanding,  and  compassion,  will 
inspire  us  all  to  help  those  in  need  of  a 
friendly  voice  and  an  open  ear.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  JACK  M. 
MYERS,  OUTGOING  MAYOR 
FOR  THE  CITY  OF  HAWAIIAN 
GARDENS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroBjf  u 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  much  pleasure  in  which  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Mayor  Jack  M. 
Myers  of  Hawaiian  Gardens,  CA,  on  a 
Job  well  done  over  the  past  year. 

Jack,  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  20  years,  was  first  elected  to  the 
Hawaiian  Gardens  City  Council  in 
March  1974.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
served  as  mayor  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions: March  1976  to  March  1977;  April 
1980  to  April  1981;  April  1981  to  April 
1982:  and,  April  1984  to  April  1985. 

During  the  past  year  Mayor  Myers 
was  actively  involved  in  many  commu- 
nity programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  suc- 
cessful graffiti  removal  program; 
bringing  about  the  Lee  Ware  Park  im- 
provements; improving  the  downtown 
image  and  strengthening  its  economic 
base;  and  establishing  a  Social  Services 
Program  and  a  Commercial  Rehabili- 
tation Program. 

Additionally,  Jack  is  a  member  of 
the  Hawaiian  Gardens  Lion's  Club; 
president  of  the  board  of  tnistees.  Re- 
search Fellowship  City  of  Hope;  and, 
the  BPOE  1570  in  Hawaiian  Gardens. 
Also,  he  is  president  of  the  California 
Ceramic  Mold  Corp..  and  president  of 
J.M.  Myers.  Inc. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
Myers  has  been  quite  active  in  his 
community  over  the  years.  He  had 
continually  been  at  the  forefront  in  ef- 
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forts  to  improve  the  city  and  making  it 
a  happier,  healthier,  and  safer  place  to 
live  and  work. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  commend- 
ing Mayor  Jack  Myers  on  this  special 
occasion.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife. 
Ruby,  and  their  two  children,  Michael 
and  Teresa,  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Police  Officer  Corrigan  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  an  individual  who  makes  the 
community  a  safe  and  pleasant  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  live.  This  man  is 
an  asset  to  the  community,  as  a  keeper 
of  the  peace,  and  as  a  leader  of  out- 
standing character  and  diligence.* 
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FIFTH  PRECINCT  COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PRESENTS  COP-OF-THE-YEAR 
AWARD 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1985 

*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  a  distinguished  and  outstanding 
citizen  of  New  York  City.  Police  Offi- 
cer Thomas  Corrigan.  This  dedicated 
man  will  receive  the  Cop-of-the-Year 
Award  to  be  presented  this  evening  by 
the  fifth  precinct  community  council 
of  New  York  City. 

Each  month  of  the  year,  one  police 
officer  is  chosen  for  performing  a  cou- 
rageous deed  or  for  displaying  remark- 
able leadership  qualities;  Officer  Cor- 
rigan was  so  distinguished  in  October 
of  this  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  committee  chooses  the  Cop  of 
the  Year  from  the  pool  of  12  candi- 
dates. This  marks  the  sixth  time  that 
the  community  council  has  presented 
this  award. 

I  commend  the  fifth  precinct  com- 
munity council  for  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  individual  members 
of  the  precinct.  By  this  action,  the 
council  enhances  the  morale  of  the 
precinct,  an  important  part  of  the 
multiethnic,  multiracial  community  in 
New  York  City. 

Police  Officer  Corrigan,  a  member  of 
the  fifth  precinct  since  graduation 
from  the  police  academy  in  1981,  dis- 
tinguished himself  this  past  year  in 
four  cases.  In  each  case,  it  was  Officer 
Corrigan's  actions  upon  his  observa- 
tion of  suspicious  behavior  which  led 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetra- 
tors. The  four  cases  were  as  follows: 
four  gang  members  in  a  car  in  which 
weapons  were  found;  three  individuals 
in  a  stolen  car  with  five  bags  of  alleged 
heroin  in  their  possession;  a  purse 
snatcher,  and,  with  assistance  of  his 
partner,  the  apprehension  of  a  suspect 
in  an  assault  and  robbery.  Officer  Cor- 
rigan's record  for  1984  totaled  29 
felony  arrests  and  14  misdemeanor  ar- 
rests. 

In  addition.  Officer  Corrigan  has  re- 
ceived seven  excellent  police  duty 
awards.  Besides  his  duties  as  an  offi- 
cer, Corrigan  is  a  new  delegate  in  the 
Patrolman's  Benevolent  Association,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Fifth  Precinct  Club  and  is  a 
member  of  the  precinct's  softball 
team. 


JUDGE  C.  BERNARD  KAUFMAN 
HONORED  BY  UNITED  WAY 
AGENCY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

*  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
member  of  the  community  of  Bur- 
bank,  CA.  The  Honorable  Judge  C. 
Bernard  Kaufman  will  be  honored  at 
the  15th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Bridge:  A  Way  Across,  Inc.  Judge 
Kaufman  served  for  7  years  as  presi- 
dent and  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  United  Way  agency,  which  pro- 
vides counseling  for  adolescents  and 
families 

Throughout  Judge  Kaufman's 
career  first  as  a  lawyer  and  then  as 
the  presiding  Judge  in  Burbank's  mu- 
nicipal court  he  has  always  managed 
to  give  freely  of  his  time  to  communi- 
ty and  family  organizations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Burbank  Family  Serv- 
ice, a  United  Way  agency  providing 
counseling  to  students  and  families, 
for  over  7  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Burbank  EJducational  Foundation 
and  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Burbank  Symphony  Association 
for  over  10  years. 

Having  a  full  career  and  donating 
his  free  time  to  community  organiza- 
tions did  not  deter  him  also  pursuing 
public  office  on  two  occasions  prior  to 
being  elected  to  his  current  office.  In 
1964  he  was  the  democratic  nominee 
for  Congress  In  the  22d  District  and 
then  In  1966  he  was  the  democratic 
nominee  for  State  Assembly  for  the 
Burbank,  Glendale  and  Pasadena  area. 
I  think  it  is  an  Indication  of  the  cali- 
bre of  the  man  and  the  concern  he  has 
for  his  community  that  he  finds  time 
for  so  many  Important  pursuits. 

It  is  my  honor  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  Bridge:  A  Way  Across.  Inc. 
in  saluting  Judge  Bernard  Kaufman: 
public  official,  family  man,  and  out- 
standing member  of  the  Burbank  com- 
munity.* 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

or  CAuroKMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1985 

*  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commemorate  the  95th  anni- 
versary of  the  Exchange  Bank  of 
Santa  Rosa,  CA.  As  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Santa  Rosa  area,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  note  this  occasion  and 
record  the  fine  service  this  Institution 
has  provided  to  Santa  Rosa  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

Founded  May  1.  1890,  E^xchange 
Bank  has  grown  financially  from  a 
base  of  $120,000  to  over  $300  million 
with  15  branches.  Needless  to  say,  as 
Exchange  Bank  has  grown  so  has  the 
community.  Just  one  reflection  of  the 
fine  civic  record  of  Exchange  Bank  is 
its  role  in  helping  the  youth  of  today. 
Since  1949  Exchange  Bank  has  provid- 
ed over  10.000  scholarships  totaling 
over  $366,000  to  the  men  and  women 
of  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College.  I  par- 
ticularly applaud  this  commitment  to 
the  youth,  and  future,  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  community.  I  know  that  the 
community  also  applauds  this  commit- 
ment. 

Exchange  Bank's  commitment  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  community  over  the  past 
95  years  is  a  legacy  of  which  we  of  the 
First  District  of  California  are  very 
proud.* 


LENNY  WILKENS:  CITIZEN 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

or  WASHUfCTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1985 

*  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
spring  night  In  1979,  Seattle  exploded 
in  a  citywide  celebration  which  quickly 
spread  to  the  entire  Puget  Sound  area. 
The  occasion  for  this  universal  exulta- 
tion? The  Seattle  Supersonics  had  Just 
captured  the  National  Basketball  As- 
sociation's championship.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  major  league,  professional 
sports  team  from  Washington  State 
had  won  a  national  championship  and 
the  feat  has  not  been  duplicated  since 
that  momentous  night.  The  architect 
of  that  championship  season  was  the 
Supersonics'  coach  extraordinaire- 
Lenny  Wilkens. 

Lenny's  career  is  filled  with  superla- 
tives. Lenny  ranks  among  the  NBA's 
all-time  leaders  in  scoring,  assists,  and 
the  games  played.  He  was  named  to 
the  NBA  all-star  team  nine  times  and 
was  voted  most  valuable  player  In 
1971.  Retiring  from  the  playing  field 
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after  15  years,  Lenny  went  on  to  coach 
the  Western  NBA  all-star  team  in  the 
1978-79  season.  The  first-time  coach 
led  his  squad  to  a  134-129  victory  over 
the  East.  Lenny  was  the  youngest 
coach  ever  to  win  500  games. 

Lenny  Willcens'  contribution  to  his 
community  has  gone  far  beyond  win- 
ning basketball  games  and  bringing 
home  the  championship  bacon.  He  has 
helped  raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  Special  Olympics,  the 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and 
the  Odessa  Brown  Children's  Clinic  in 
Seattle. 

Among  his  many  honors,  Lenny  is  a 
recipient  of  the  National  Urban 
League's  prestigious  Whitney  Young 
Award  and  was  named  "Sportsman  of 
the  Year"  by  the  City  of  Hope  Re- 
search Center. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lenny  Wilken»— a  fine  role  model  for 
the  young  people  of  America— who 
gives  unstintingly  of  his  time  to  pro- 
mote the  value  of  education  and 
sportsmanship.* 


STUDY  OF  SALINE  BAYOU  FOR 
WILD  AND  SCENIC  DESIGNA- 
TION 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

or  LOCISIAMA 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1985 

•  Bi4r.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legisaltion  to  desig- 
nate a  segment  of  the  Saline  Bayou  in 
Louisiana  for  a  potential  addition  to 
the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  The  biU  would  require  a  2- 
year  study  of  this  19-mile  section  of 
the  bayou  to  determine  its  classifica- 
tion as  wild,  scenic,  and/or  recreation- 
al, and  its  suitability  which  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  final  recommen- 
dation. The  most  appropriate  Federal 
agency  to  conduct  this  study  is  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  since  all  of  the 
proposed  wild  and  scenic  river  Is 
within  the  proclamation  boundary  of 
the  Kisatchie  National  Forest.  Fur- 
thermore, this  portion  of  the  Saline 
Bayou  is  already  under  evaluation  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  determine  its  eli- 
gibility for  a  wild  and  scenic  river  des- 
ignation as  part  of  the  Service's  land 
management  planning  process. 

Saline  Bayou  is  recognized  as  one  of 
Louisiana's  most  scenic  and  unique 
streams.  Dujing  the  1960's,  as  canoe- 
ing increased  in  popularity,  the  Forest 
Service  designated  and  maintained  the 
segment  of  the  bayou  between  Cloud 
Crossing  recreation  area  and  State 
Highway  156  as  a  float  trip.  The 
bayou,  with  its  placid  moving  flow,  me- 
andering route,  murky  water  and 
moss-draped  cypress  trees,  is  very  pic- 
turesque. The  upper  section  is  charac- 
terized by  towering  pines  and  bottom- 
land hardwoods,  while  the  lower  area 
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is  dotted  with  bald  cypress.  The  en- 
closed passageway  these  plants  create 
is  broken  by  an  occasional  band  of 
sunlight.  The  character  of  the  pas- 
sageway and  the  twisting  form  of  the 
bayou  create  an  air  of  mystery  as  to 
what  lies  ahead.  It  is  also  a  serene, 
restful  setting. 

There  is  a  diverse  wildlife  population 
in  the  area.  The  tracks  of  deer  and 
raccoon  are  common.  Beaver  lodges 
are  located  along  the  lower  segments 
of  the  bayou,  and  bobcat  and  grey  fox 
are  frequent  visitors.  The  floatist  has 
the  opportunity  of  sighting  wild 
turkey,  cormorant,  one  of  the  several 
varieties  of  woodpecker  and  wood 
duck,  and  the  blue  heron,  the  bayou's 
most  visible  bird  species. 

By  my  account  and  many  others,  the 
Saline  Bayou  is  valued  for  its  unique 
natural  environment,  excellent  sce- 
nery, and  navigable  waters.  Diverse 
recreation  opportunities  include  fish- 
ing, birdwatching,  camping,  canoeing, 
hunting,  hiking,  and  picnicking. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  those 
members  of  the  local  Sierra  Club 
chapter,  psuticularly  Drs.  Alan  Her- 
bert and  Michael  Calre,  whose  active 
interest  in  protecting  the  Saline 
Bayou  has  maintained  the  momentum 
to  designate  it  wild  and  scenic. 

I  highly  recommend  the  Saline 
Bayou  for  inclusion  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  a  part  of  the  South 's  environ- 
mental heritage.  My  study  legislation 
will  allow  time  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  assess  the  river's  esthetic, 
scenic,  historic,  archeologic,  and  scien- 
tific features,  while  providing  the  serv- 
ice the  authority  to  manage  the  area 
to  protect  and  enhance  its  wild  and 
scenic  values.  I  urge  timely  consider- 
ation and  support  for  the  passage  of 
this  bm.» 


STRENOTHENING  THE  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  irXW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadaji,  May  1,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  operated  on  the 
premise  that  an  informed  public- 
friendly  or  otherwise— is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral relationships  in  the  American 
national  interest.  In  a  world  that  is 
now  tied  together  by  a  web  of  instan- 
taneous electronic  communication,  a 
factual,  balanced,  and  objective  ac- 
count of  international  developments 
needs  to  be  provided  to  |}eopIe  whose 
own  sources  of  news  and  information 
about  the  world  and  the  United  States 
may  not  be  entirely  accurate  or  com- 
plete. 

The  kinds  of  information  provided 
by  the  Voice  of  America  to  its  audi- 
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ences  throughout  the  world  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  VOA  Charter,  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1976.  Through  the 
VOA,  the  United  States  shares  with 
the  world  the  great  diversity  of  views 
that  forms  and  shapes  our  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  Only  through  this 
international  broadcasting  effort  can 
we  expect  the  people  of  the  world  to 
understand,  and  perhaps  support,  U.S. 
policies. 

However,  with  this  great  task  the 
VOA  faces  several  dlsildvantages.  The 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  42  lan- 
guages. Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  in 
81.  VOA  broadcasts  1,000  hours  per 
week  and  Radio  Moscow  broadcasts 
over  2.100  hours  weekly.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets,  so  fear  the  truth  that 
they  present  another  obstacle  for 
VOA— the  intentional  interference  of 
VOA  radio  broadcasts,  better  known  as 
Jamming.  Various  reports  confirm  that 
the  Soviet  Union  spends  more  money 
trying  to  Jam  Western  broadcasts  than 
VOA  spends  on  its  worldwide  program. 

The  Congress  devotes  much  effort  to 
denouncing  attacks  on  human  free- 
dom in  Poland,  Afghanistan,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.  But  the  nature  of  this  struggle 
is  ultimately  one  that  may  be  decided 
not  be  military  might,  but  by  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  future  of  freedom. 
This  hope,  this  striving  for  democracy, 
is  perpetuated  by  the  voice  of  truth 
which  is  heard  by  millions  struggling 
in  closed  societies. 

The  authorization  before  the  House 
contains  one  more  installment  on  the 
modernization  program  underway  at 
the  VOA.  While  I  will  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  authoriza- 
tion for  1987  has  been  severely  re- 
duced; 1987  will  be  a  critical  year  for 
the  VOA,  the  first  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually purchase  the  super  power  trans- 
mitters needed  to  strengthen  the 
Voice's  signal.  The  longer  this  body 
postpones  the  granting  of  critical 
funds  for  the  VOA  modernization  pro- 
gram, the  more  time  will  be  lost  in  the 
struggle  to  reach  those  who  yearn  for 
the  truth.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
ail  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  2,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eric  Relchl.  of  Connecticut.  Tom  Cor- 
coran, of  Illinois,  and  Paul  W.  Mac- 
Avoy.  of  New  York,  each  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  SUtes  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. 

SD-366 

Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  942,  to  remove 
trade  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  serv- 
ices, and  S.  728.  to  prohibit  the  entry 
of  Japanese  teleconununicatlons  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  SUtes  until  Japa- 
nese markets  are  open  to  VS.  telecom- 
munications goods. 

SD-21S 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

2359  Raybtim  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E>ouglas  A.  Rlggs,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  be  followed  by  hearings 
In  conjunction  with  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S.  959.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1990  for  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  and  S.  990,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  for  ocean  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  rail  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  410,  to  repeal  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  664.  to  faciUtate 
the  competitiveness  of  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

SR-232 
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2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 
958,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 

1986  and  1987  for  programs  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act,  and  S.  991.  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years    1986   and 

1987  for  fisheries  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

8R-253 

MAY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

SD-116 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  13.  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget 
and  tax  limitation. 

SR-485 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  6.  S.  875.  and  S. 
876.  bills  to  clarify  and  Improve  cer- 
tain health-care  programs  and  services 
provided  and  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  related 
health  legislation  affecting  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  am. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  alleged 
racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  orga- 
nization civil  suits. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Department 
of  Justice. 

SD-386 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mitte 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-116 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1986   for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 

'Banking,  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on   recent 
changes  in  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marshall  B.  Babson.  of  Connecticut, 
and  Wilford  W.  Johansen.  of  Califor- 
nia, each  to  l>e  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.J.  Res. 
81.  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Barnabas  McHenry  as  a  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, and  other  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative business. 

SR-301 
10:00  am. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup    of   proposed    legislation    au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

SH-219 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In- 
cluding the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SI>-124 

MAY  9 

9:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Latx>r,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  vocational 
education  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-116 

•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  936,  to  provide 
Improved  protection  for  investors  in 
the    Government    securities    market, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-538 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  6.  S. 
875,  S.  876,  bills  to  clarify  and  improve 
certain  health  care  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  and  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  related 
proposals,  and  S.  367,  to  provide  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  certain  administrative 
decisions  of  the  VA,  to  codify  certain 
VA  adjudication  procedures,  to  im- 
prove the  VA  appeals  process,  to  re- 
quire the  VA  to  comply  with  certain 
rulemaking  procedures,  and  to  provide 
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for  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  serv- 
ing as  legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SE>-40« 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund),  Etepartment  of  the  Interior. 

SI>-138 
Energy  tuid  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  E>epartment 
of  EInergy.  focusing  on  fusion  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

MAT  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Sutx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  strategies  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of    {Engineers    to    construct    various 
projects   for   improvements   to   rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SIMOO 

MAT  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  international 
terrorism  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  narcotic  traffick- 
ing. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  energy 
programs  and  nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 

MAT  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
changes  in  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  standards. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  43,  to  grant  line 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President 
on  appropriation  bills. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

S-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1986   for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To   continue    Joint    hearings   with    the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and   narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SI>-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  conservation 
and  renewable  programs. 

SD-366 

MAT  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Army 
modernization. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Eklucation,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
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10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and   narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 

MAT  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  415.  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Protection  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  fossil 
energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Environment  and  F>ublic  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
blUs  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of    Engineers    to    construct    various 
projects   for  improvements   to   rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SO-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  prospective  report  to 
Congress  on  emerging  clean-coal  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MAT  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

SR-253 

MAT  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   section   404   of   the 
Clean  Water  Act.  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulicommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAT  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service,   Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report  on  Federal 
pay  equity  and  classification  system. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossU  energy. 

SE>-138 

MAT  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586,  to  provide 
for  the  review  of  certain  authority  in 
awarding   international   airline   route 
certificates  issued  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To   continue   oversight   hearings   on  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
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Federal  pay  equity  and  classification 
system. 

SD-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  locate 
missing  children. 

SD-430 

JX7NE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  imported  r>etroleum  prod- 
ucts on  the  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 

JUNE6 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impact  of  coal  imports  on  the  domestic 
coal  industry. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 
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JUNE  11 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Orplian  Drug  Act 
(P.L.  97-414),  focusing  on  section  7(b) 
relating  to  radiation-cancer  liability. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  to  revise  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  existing  hydroelec- 
tric facilities,  and  S.  426,  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consumers. 

SD-366 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (P.L.  97-414),  focusing  on  section 
7(b)  relating  to  radiation-cancer  liabil- 
ity. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
natural  gas  market. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  1 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SE>-106 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Barbara  Trombley 
Pltterer,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Ross.  CA.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

On  this  occasion  of  the  National  Day 
of  Prayer: 

Dear  Lord  of  might  and  mercy, 
whose  strength  is  righteousness  and 
whose  sword  is  love,  we  ask  Your  guid- 
ance and  Your  blessing  upon  our 
Nation  and  its  leaders  as  this  new  day 
begins.  We  do  not  ask  for  simple  solu- 
tions to  the  complex  problems  of  our 
world.  We  pray  for  the  understanding 
to  know  Your  will  and  the  courage  to 
follow  Your  example.  Bring  us  to  the 
knowledge  that  Your  service  is  perfect 
freedom.  Lord  Christ.  You  are  the 
Light  of  the  world.  Pill  our  hearts 
with  Your  peace  and  our  minds  with 
Your  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSUMER  LEASE  AGREEMENT 
ACT 

(Mr.  BARNARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses important  issues  in  the  field  of 
consumer  leasing. 

Increasingly,  consiuners  are  looking 
toward  leasing,  as  an  alternative  to 
purchasing,  everything  from  automo- 
biles to  home  furnishings.  They  are 
drawn  to  leasing  because  there  is  often 
no  down  payment  and  the  monthly 
payments  are  often  lower  than  in 
credit  transactions.  In  other  instances, 
the  consumer  may  choose  lease-pur- 
chase transactions  because  there  is  no 
long-term  obligation,  nor  any  mainte- 
nance responsibilities. 

To  shop  meaningfully,  however,  con- 
sumers need  easy  access  to  informa- 
tion concerning  the  costs  jmd  responsi- 
bilities of  leases  and  lease-purchase 
agreements. 

The  Consumer  Leasing  Act  was 
passed  in  1976  to  ensure  adequate  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  of  consumer 
leases  of  personal  property.  It  ac- 
knowledged the  consumer  trend  of 
using  leases  as  an  alternative  to  credit 
purchases.  The  Consumer  Leasing  Act. 


like  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.  is  a  dis- 
closure-oriented statute.  Ciistomers 
can  get  Information  in  an  easily  under- 
standable form  concerning  the  costs, 
terms,  and  conditions  of  the  leasing 
agreement.  The  act  covers  leases  of 
personal  property  for  more  than  4 
months  when  the  property  is  used  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses. Automobile  leasing  is  the  pri- 
mary transaction  that  falls  under  the 
act,  with  about  700,000  car  leases  cov- 
ered. 

In  1980,  when  Congress  undertook  to 
simplify  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act.  it 
made  no  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Leasing  Act.  Today's  bill  purports  to 
simplify  the  Consumer  Leasing  Act 
and  to  cover  those  short-term  con- 
sumer leases  with  ownership  options 
commonly  referred  to  as  "lease-pur- 
chase agreements." 

The  changes  my  bill  would  make 
have  been  studied  by  a  large  number 
of  interested  parties.  When  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  was  considering  the 
issue,  meetings  were  held  with  leasing 
businesses  and  consumer  representa- 
tives to  discuss  the  need  for  changes. 
The  Board  took  into  consideration 
both  the  need  for  accurate  lease  cost 
disclosures  and  the  burden  of  compli- 
ance. 

The  bUl  applies  the  same  principles 
used  in  the  1980  simplification  of  the 
credit  provisions  of  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act.  The  blU  reduces  the  number 
and  complexity  of  disclosures  required 
in  a  leasing  transaction  and  focuses  on 
the  information  consumers  are  most 
likely  to  use  when  shopping.  Like  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act,  it  requires  that 
disclosed  information  be  presented 
separately  from  other  information  in 
order  to  highlight  it  for  consumers. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  Con- 
gress to  revise  the  Consumer  Leasing 
Act.  The  leasing  industry,  especially 
automobile  leasing,  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly. Yields  from  lease  operations 
have  been  bolstered  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  and  many 
financial  institutions  have  entered  the 
market  as  demand  for  leases  increases. 
In  addition,  leasing  firms  have  stimu- 
lated demand  by  offering  automobile 
dealers  new  and  attractive  leasing  pro- 
grams. Given  the  high  purchase  price 
of  automobiles,  car  dealers  are  empha- 
sizing the  absence  of  a  downpayment 
and  lower  monthly  payments  in  leases 
as  compared  to  purchases.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  this  bill  is  needed 
to  provide  guidance  and  direction  to 
those  States  that  have  sought  or  are 
seeking  to  regulate  the  leasing  indus- 
try, often  with  provisions  that  are  in- 


consistent with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act. 

In  addition  to  streamlining  the  Con- 
sumer Leasing  Act.  the  bill  expands  its 
coverage  to  include  lease-purchase 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  rent-to-own) 
transactions.  This  industry  leases  tele- 
visions, major  home  appliances,  and 
furniture  to  consumers  on  a  week-to- 
week  or  month-to-month  basis  and 
provides  the  consumer  with  an  option 
to  purchase  the  leased  property. 
Unique  to  these  transactions  is  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  continue  making  payments 
upon  return  of  the  property. 

For  several  years,  consumer  groups 
have  complained  of  "rent-to-own" 
abuses,  and  to  date,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  States,  the  industry  remains 
unregulated.  For  example,  one  of  the 
major  consumer  complaints  surrounds 
the  claim  that  rental  companies  often 
emphasize  an  ownership  option  to  the 
consumer  without  disclosing  the  total 
cost  of  the  item.  Industry  members 
have  also  been  accused  of  not  telling 
consumers  whether  their  rental  prop- 
erty is  new  or  used,  or  for  not  clearly 
stating  that  consumers  do  not  own  the 
property  until  all  payments  are  made. 

I  suggest  that  now  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  address  these  criticisms  with 
adequate  disclosure  requirements 
through  uniform  Federal  disclosure 
legislation.  The  more  information  a 
consumer  is  given,  the  more  effective- 
ly he  will  be  able  to  shop  for  televi- 
sions, home  appliances,  and  furniture. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  a  proposal  sent  to 
us  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
has  been  studied  by  both  the  rent-to- 
own  Industry  and  consumer  groups.  It 
represents,  in  many  instances,  a  com- 
promise of  the  concerns  of  both 
groups.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
substance  of  the  law,  this  bill  also  im- 
proves the  existing  structure  and  lan- 
guage of  the  law.  For  example,  the  bill 
consolidates  the  leasing  provisions 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act.  The  bill  is  writ- 
ten in  plain  English,  and  eliminates, 
where  possible,  the  "legalese"  that 
exists  in  the  statute.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  the  risk  when  a  bill  is 
"cleaned  up"  that  the  stylistic  changes 
will  be  interpreted  as  suggesting  a 
change  in  meaning  where  none  is  in- 
tended. However,  in  my  opinion,  the 
benefits  of  improved  readability  far 
outweigh  the  effect  of  any  possible 
misunderstandings. 

Since  the  Board  first  sent  its  propos- 
al to  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1983, 
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two  bills  reflecting  its  work  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  In  July  1983, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings  and  further  discussion  with 
the  Board,  this  bill  contains  several 
minor  changes  from  the  original  draft, 
which  are  technical  in  nature  and 
better  explain  the  original  intent  of 
the  statute.  For  instance,  the  defini- 
tion of  "consumer  lease"  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  the  purchase  of 
services— such  as  insurance— when  in- 
cidental to  the  leasing  of  personal 
property.  With  regard  to  advertising 
disclosures,  a  section  has  been  added 
to  clarify  that  the  advertising  media  is 
not  liable  for  industry  violations  of 
the  statute. 

Finally,  I  note  that  with  respect  to 
rental-purchase  advertising,  the  Board 
had  originally  proposed  a  dual  trigger 
mechanism  for  advertising  disclosures. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  second 
trigger— advertising  ownership  op- 
tions—would have  worked  a  consider- 
able hardship  on  the  industry  since 
most  of  their  advertising  is  generic  in 
nature.  My  bill  contains  two  triggers, 
but  only  requires  cost  and  other  adver- 
tising disclosures  to  be  made  when  a 
rental-purchase  company  advertises 
cost  or  the  option  to  purchase  a  single, 
particular  item.  If  a  rental  company 
advertises  rental-purchase  of  a  specific 
item,  then  the  company  would  also 
have  to  disclose  the  total  cost  of  own- 
ership for  that  item  as  well  as  the 
other  disclosures. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  Board  and  its 
staff  for  the  initiative  they  have  taken 
in  providing  Congress  with  draft  legis- 
lation to  simplify  and  improve  the 
Consumer  Leasing  Act.  With  this  bill, 
we  seek  to  afford  consumers  protec- 
tion and  information  as  they  shop  for 
leases,  without  placing  unreasonable 
burdens  on  the  industry.  As  the  House 
works  through  this  bill.  I  welcome  the 
insight  and  involvement  from  all  inter- 
ested parties. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday.  May  1,  marked  the  first  day 
of  National  Child  Safety  Awareness 
Month.  It  also  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  partnership:  public  and  the 
private  sectors  Joining  hands  to  better 
secure  our  children's  safety. 

Each  year,  countless  numbers  of 
children  are  abducted  or  run  away. 
Tragically,  many  of  these  iimocent 
children  are  never  heard  from  again. 

This  beautiful  child  is  Jeimlfer 
Sophia  Marteliz.  Jennifer  was  last 
seen  in  November  1982  walking  home 


from  school  in  Tampa,  FL.  She  has 
brown  eyes,  is  4  feet  tall,  and  has  black 
hair.  Anyone  with  information  about 
Jermlfer  should  contact  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren at  1-800-843-5678. 

I  encourage  all  of  you,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  to  participate  in  activities 
to  help  secure  a  child's  safety.  You  can 
start  today  by  cosponsoring  my  bill 
(H.R.  604)  to  establish  SUte  clearing- 
houses for  missing  children. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

&lr.  BIACK3I.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  beginning  of  Older 
Americans  Month.  Duiring  this  month, 
we  salute  perhaps  our  greatest  nation- 
al resource— the  elderly  of  our  Nation. 

Yesterday,  the  other  body  cast  an 
important  vote  for  our  senior  citizens 
when  they  rejected  efforts  to  limit  the 
1986  cost-of-living  increase  for  the  mil- 
lions of  seniors  on  Social  Security.  By 
their  action,  they  have  given  tentative 
approval  for  seniors  receiving  the  full 
COLA  as  prescribed  by  law. 

It  is  essential  that  this  position  be 
maintained  in  the  final  budget  resolu- 
tion that  emerges  from  Congress.  Any- 
thing less  than  a  full  COLA  would  be  a 
cruel  betrayal  of  seniors  by  Congress. 
Anything  less  than  a  full  COLA  would 
drive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seniors 
into  poverty.  Anything  less  than  a  full 
COLA  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to 
seniors. 

The  "thaw"  of  the  Social  Security 
COLA  freeze  began  yesterday.  Let  it 
continue,  because  diet  COLA  might  be 
good  for  some  but  not  seniors  on 
Social  Security. 


Another  said,  "The  state  is  the  worst 
boss  and  is  not  concerned  with  the 
worker  and  many  of  his  needs." 

The  lesson  from  the  incident  is  clear. 
The  Sandinistas  have  no  intention  of 
living  up  to  their  promises  for  im- 
provements in  internal  freedom  Just  as 
they  failed  to  live  up  to  their  promises 
to  the  OAS  in  1979  for  economic  plu- 
ralism, democratic  government,  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 


BROKEN  PROMISES  OP  THE 
SANDINISTAS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Ortega  of  Nicaragua  prom- 
ised there  would  be  improvements  in 
internal  freedom  in  Nicaragua  if  the 
Congress  were  to  reject  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

His  way  of  following  through  on  his 
promise  was  to  prevent,  with  force,  a 
May  Day  march  by  independent  labor 
unions.  The  Sandlnista  policy  is  to  try 
to  intimidate  the  Independent  labor 
unions  in  order  to  force  them  to  Join 
the  State-nm  union. 

The  Independent  labor  unions  reject 
that  policy,  as  well  they  should.  In  re- 
ports on  the  breakup  of  the  march, 
labor  representatives  are  quoted  as 
saying,  "We  are  against  the  idea  that 
labor  must  be  part  of  the  state,  and  we 
argue   for   true   labor-imion  liberty." 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  NICARA- 
GUAN  EMBARGO  KEEP  ROLL- 
ING IN 

(Mr.  ALEXANDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  l£i.  Speaker,  no 
one  to  my  knowledge  supports  Daniel 
Ortega's  visit  to  Moscow.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  consequences  of  the  President's 
recent  trade  embargo  against  Nicara- 
gua keep  rolling  in.  Not  only  is  the  em- 
bargo forcing  Nicaragua  to  be  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
causes  loss  of  trade  to  our  country. 
Just  today  I  was  supplied  information 
that  the  United  States  now  sells  over 
$5  billion  in  agricultural  products  to 
Latin  American  countries.  Part  of 
these  sales  come  from  products  sold  to 
Nicaragua. 

U.S.  trade  to  Latin  America  is 
threatened  by  the  President's  action 
to  impose  a  trade  embargo  against 
Nicaragua. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  agricultur- 
al sales,  many  States  will  lose  these 
types  of  commercial  sales.  Arkansas 
produces  for  export  items  such  as 
water  pumps  and  construction  equip- 
ment for  underdeveloped  nations. 
While  the  data  is  as  yet  incomplete  I 
inclose  the  agricultural  sales  for  the 
Record. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  E)(PORTS  TO  1>T1N  AMERKX  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 
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Latin  America  is  one  of  the  largest 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  exports,  pur- 
chasing 14  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports. 

Latin  America  is  an  especially  impor- 
tant market  for  some  conunodities: 
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Latin  America  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  markets  for  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports. 


D  1110 
DANNY  ORTEGA  DOES  IT  AGAIN 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  auid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  not  impressed  by  Commandante 
Ortega's  latest  ploy.  With  much  fan- 
fare, he  has  announced  that  he  will 
send  a  few  Cuban  troops  back  home. 
Big  deal!  What  is  the  value  of  this 
action  if  a  cast  of  thousands  still 
remain? 

There  are  now  nearly  3,000  Cuban 
military  advisers  in  that  country. 
There  .u-e  also  almost  4,000  Cuban  ci- 
vilians there.  Let's  face  the  facts. 
Ortega  is  adding  window  dressing  to 
enhance  his  new  image.  This  is  clearly 
a  ruse.  I  suspect  that  the  advisers  will 
be  sent  home  on  leave  while  others 
come  in  to  take  their  place. 

Let's  look  at  the  real  problem.  There 
are  advisers  from  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many, and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  addition,  there  are  advisers 
from  North  Korea  and  Iran.  What 
about  the  Libyan  and  PLO  members 
there?  Let's  also  talk  about  the  terror- 
ists who  are  always  welcome  in  Mana- 
gua? 

Let's  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Ortega's  promise  to  send  a  handful 
of  Cubans  home  is  a  joke.  It  is  cheap 
symt>olism  and  nothing  more.  When 
the  fanfare  is  over,  my  colleagues,  the 
problem  is  still  with  us.  The  question 
is.  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


LAW  DAY  USA 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  celebrated  Law  Day  U.S.A.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  1  day  out  of  the 
year  be  set  aside  to  recognize  the 
American  legal  system. 

For  nearly  200  years  our  legal 
system  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
guardian  of  our  rights.  We  as  a  people 
should  feel  very  fortunate  that  our 
legal  system  is  accessible  to  all  of  us 
without  regard  to  which  socioeconom- 
ic class  one  belongs  to. 

Throughout  the  years  the  law  has 
been  there  to  guide  us  in  our  ever 
changing  society.  Although  it  does  not 
move  with  great  speed,  the  law  does 


work  to  ensure  fairness  and  equality 
for  all. 

The  American  legal  sjrstem  is  cer- 
tainly not  limited  to  lawyers  and 
Judges.  All  of  us  in  one  way  or  another 
are  involved  in  it.  For  instance,  we  In 
Congress  have  witnessed  the  successes 
of  citizen  groups  when  they  come  to- 
gether to  influence  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Law  Day  U.SJi.  is  a 
day  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  moment  to 
reflect  on  and  to  appreciate  the 
progress  our  Nation  has  made  in  pre- 
serving our  Constitution's  mandate  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


STUDY     PAY 
LEGISLATIVE 


COMMISSION  TO 
EQUITY  IN  THE 
BRANCH 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  comparable  worth  is  in  the  news 
again.  Last  month,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion earlier  having  dismissed  the  idea 
as  the  "looniest  idea  since  Looney 
Tunes."  More  recently,  Newsweek  col- 
umnist Robert  Samuelson  devoted  a 
full  page  to  what  he  caUed  the  mjrths 
of  comparable  worth. 

What  these  gentlemen  don't  seem  to 
understand  is  that  we  are  not  discuss- 
ing some  radical  new  economic  theory. 
We  are  talking  about  enforcement  of 
existing  law  under  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  "Comparable  worth" 
and  "pay  equity"  are  popular  terms, 
not  legal  ones.  You  won't  find  them 
mentioned  in  title  VII.  What  you  will 
find  is  that  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  wages  on  the  basis  of  sex  is 
against  the  law,  and  over  100  State 
and  local  governments  have  already 
acted  to  eliminate  the  pay  inequities 
that  exist  among  their  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reality  of  pay 
equity  is  that  it  is  working.  The  con- 
servative Republican  mayor  of  Colora- 
do Springs,  CO,  summarized  their  new 
pay  equity  policy  by  saying: 

We  did  something  fair  and  Just  and  in 
return  we  got  ourselves  great  employee 
morale,  lower  turnover  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  create  a  Commission  to  study  pay 
equity  in  the  legislative  branch.  The 
Commission  will  conduct  a  pay  equity 
study  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
make  recommendations  for  eliminat- 
ing wage  discrimination  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFFORD  FRITH 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  CTifford 
Frith.  Sr.  is  a  79-year-old  retired  min- 
ister who  lives  in  Roanoke.  VA.  He's  a 
constituent  of  mine,  and  that's  some- 
thing I'm  very  proud  of.  He's  not  a 
wealthy  man.  But  what  he  lacks  in 
worldly  wealth,  he  more  than  makes 
up  for  in  richness  of  spirit  and  gener- 
osity. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Cliff  has  been  donating  a  substantial 
part  of  his  income  each  month— and 
it's  all  retirement  income— to  reduce 
the  public  debt.  By  year's  end,  he  will 
have  given  one-fourth  of  his  entire 
Income  for  that  very  worthy  cause. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
Cliff  has  given  of  himself  for  the 
greater  good.  He  ran  a  foster  home  for 
many  years,  and  performed  more  good 
deeds  than  anyone  can  recall  during 
his  active  service  as  a  Baptist  minister. 

But  I  think  this  gift  to  our  Treasury 
is  especially  noteworthy  these  days 
when  we're  talking  so  much  about  def- 
icit reduction  and  tax  reform.  If  Cliff 
Frith  has  enough  confidence  In  us  to 
give  a  fourth  of  his  income  to  reduce 
the  debt— then  certainly  we  should  be 
able  to  do  our  part.  We  should  act 
quickly  and  surely  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  And  Just  as  quickly  and 
surely  to  reform  our  tax  system  so  ev- 
eryone pays  a  fair  share. 


EVERYONE  LOST  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICTT 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  as  we  left  the  floor  of  this 
great  House,  my  Republican  col- 
leagues and  myself,  to  the  Jeers  and 
laughter  of  those  on  the  Democrat 
side,  it  became  abundantly  clear  to  me 
that  either  the  Democrat  Members 
who  were  Jeering  and  laughing  and  ap- 
plauding our  departure  either  did  not 
understand  or  did  not  care  about  what 
had  Just  happened. 

There  were  no  winners  yesterday, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  all  losers. 

You  lost  because  you  permanently 
scarred  your  term  as  Speaker  of  this 
House  by  not  properly  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  allowing 
the  majority  to  do  what  it  did. 

The  American  people  lost.  The 
people  of  Indiana  lost  because  there  is 
a  Member  of  this  House  that  for  the 
first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
come  to  this  place  without  being  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  hik  own  district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Speakers  to 
come  after  you  will  never  allow  this 
tragedy  to  happen  again. 
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elimination  of  backlogs  in 
processing  black  lung 
c:laims 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  received  a  response  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  to  a  letter 
cosigned  by  30  of  my  colleagues  asking 
about  the  status  of  the  large  backlog 
of  coal  miners'  black  lung  cases. 

Both  hope  and  concern  characterize 
the  response.  The  Under  Secretary  re- 
ports that  the  Department  has  hired 
the  two  additional  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Benefits  Review  Board 
mandated  by  the  bill  I  Introduced  last 
year.  Despite  this  progress,  miners 
continue  to  literally  die  before  their 
claims  are  resolved,  for  a  total  backlog 
of  26,000  cases  remains  at  the  two  ap- 
peals stages.  It  can  take  4.  5,  even  6 
years  for  a  miner  to  receive  a  final  dis- 
position on  his  case. 

It  is  this  cruel  backlog,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  motivated  me  to  introduce  my 
black  lung  legislation  this  year.  This 
year's  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  eliminate  the  backlogs  using 
whatever  means  he  deems  best.  I  am 
very  encouraged  by  the  support  I  have 
received  from  my  colleagues  for  this 
bill  and  to  the  issue  in  general.  This 
unconscionable  backlog  of  black  lung 
cases  is  getting  attention.  I  will  attend 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  problem 
this  Friday  in  Uniontown.  PA,  chaired 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Murphy,  and  I  am 
heartened  that  six  of  our  colleagues 
will  Join  us. 


RICK  McINTYRE  WILL  BE 
ELECTED  TO  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  was  the  saddest 
day  I  have  observed  in  this  Chamber 
In  at  least  8  years.  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  Members  on  the  majority 
side,  I  hope  it  is  only  a  handful,  who 
were  truly  mocking  the  minority  Mem- 
bers as  we  tried  to  make  our  state- 
ments about  the  unfairness  of  the  way 
the  close  election  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  was  resolved. 

My  friends,  you  cannot  keep  a  good 
woman  or  a  good  man  down.  That  is 
an  absolute  truth.  And  yoimg  Rick 
Mclntyre  wiU  be  sworn  Into  service  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  1987.  And  every  knowledgea- 
ble Member  of  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  has  conceded  that  to  us.  All  you 
have  accomplished  through  abuse  of 
majority  power  is  deny  2  years  of  se- 
niority to  a  fine  young  American. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  Republicans  to 
leave  the  Chamber  yesterday,  and  I 
noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the  ma- 


jority Members  were  silent  and  re- 
spectful. They  understood  the  point 
we  were  trying  to  make  on  our  side. 
And  there  were  some  others  who  al- 
though they  were  laughing,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  in  mockery  but  out  of 
nervousness.  We  understand  that.  But 
there  were  the  mockers. 

There  is  so  much  friendship  between 
so  many  men  and  the  women  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  will  go  on 
working  together.  But  there  is  deep 
hurt  that  we  feel  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  And  for  that  group  that  was 
mocking,  be  advised  we  will  not  forget. 

I  think  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the  epitome 
of  those  qualities  Indicated  by  the 
words  clean  cut  and  decent.  He  will 
run  again  and  make  no  mistake  he  will 
win.  Many  of  you  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  truly  have  let  your 
party  scar  Itself.  It  was  all  so  easUy 
avoided.  How?  Fairness,  Mr.  Speaker, 
plain  old  American  fairness. 


crowd— and  Janie  Anzaldua  is  a 
standard  bearer. 


fine 
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MRS.  JANIE  ANZALDUA,  TEXAS 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  second  time  in  3  years  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  Texas  has  been  chosen  as  the  Texas 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 
She  is  Mrs.  Janie  Anzaldua  and  she  is 
the  owner  of  St.  Mary's  Sewing  Indus- 
tries in  Edcouch,  TX. 

Along  with  other  State  winners  from 
around  the  Nation,  Mrs.  Anzaldua  will 
be  honored  with  a  White  House  lunch- 
eon on  May  6  as  part  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Week  activities  May  5-11. 

But  In  my  eye  she  stands  apart  from 
the  others  because  she  has  excelled  In 
an  area  of  the  country  which  unfortu- 
nately stUl  lags  far  behind  In  economic 
recovery.  I  hope  the  President  will  rec- 
ognize her  singular  achievement  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  is  one  of  those  pockets  he  so 
often  talks  about  when  mentioning 
the  unfinished  work  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

In  1982  I  helped  Mrs.  Anzaldua 
secuire  a  guaranteed  loan  from  the 
SBA  and  then  watched  as  she  took  off 
running  and  has  turned  her  St.  Mary's 
Sewing  Industries  Into  a  fine  outfit. 
She  was  mentioned  in  this  month's 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  magazine 
and  all  of  us  in  Texas  are  proud  of  her 
accomplishments. 

Mrs.  Anzaldua  reminds  us  that  small 
enterprise  is  what  made  this  Nation 
grow  up  to  postlndustrlal  stature. 
Small  businesses  soon  grow  into  large 
ones,  contributing  mightily  to  employ- 
ment and  economic  health  In  any  area. 
I  am  proud  that  my  valley  friends  and 
constituents  are  standing  out  in  the 


WAL-B4ART  FLIES  THE  FLAG  IN 
IMPORT  BATTLE 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  an 
interesting  article  In  the  March  21  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  headed: 
"Wal-Mart  Flys  the  Flag  In  Import 
Battle." 

Over  the  past  few  months  we  have 
heard  a  lot  both  In  this  body  and  In 
the  news  media  about  the  growing 
problem  of  the  trade  deficit.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  problem  but 
very  little  about  the  solution. 

The  article  in  the  Post  is  particular- 
ly interesting  to  me  and  encouraging 
because  it  highlights  what  one  UJS. 
company  Is  trying  to  do  about  the 
trade  deficit  problem. 

Sam  Walton,  the  chairman  of  Wal- 
Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  a  753-store  discount 
chain  has  launched  his  own  "Buy 
American"  campaign  to  try  to  encour- 
age American  manufacturers  to 
produce  more  goods  in  the  United 
States. 

Wal-Mart  is  offering  favorable  terms 
including  longer  lead  times  and  more 
advantageous  financial  agreements  In 
an  effort  to  demonstrate  that  domes- 
tic manufacturers  can  make  and  sell 
quality  products  competitively. 

As  Wal-Mart's  President  David  Glass 
acknowledges,  this  Is  not  going  to 
eliminate  the  burgeoning  trade  defi- 
cit—which last  year  hit  a  record  $123.3 
billion— but  it  Is  a  start. 

The  Post  article  quotes  Glass: 

We  see  a  tremendous  erosion  of  manufac- 
turing Jobs  in  this  country  as  manufacturers 
accelerate  the  movement  to  go  offshore  to 
make  their  goods.  None  of  us  will  believe 
what  this  country  will  be  like  five  to  ten 
years  from  now  if  we  continue  to  let  this 
happen. 

I  share  Glass'  concern  and  I  for  one 
do  not  want  to  see  the  Nation  which 
led  the  Industrial  revolution  revert  to 
an  economy  dominated  solely  or  pre- 
dominately by  service  industries. 

I  commend  Wal-Mart  for  their  cou- 
rageous and  patriotic  "Buy  American" 
campaign  and  only  hope  that  others 
will  follow  their  example. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TRIP  TO 
BITBURG 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. )    

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  still  time  for  Chancellor  Kohl  to 
summon  up  the  minimum  good  grace 
to    extricate    President    Reagan    and 
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himself  from  the  Bitburg  dilemma,  a 
mortifying  embarrassment  to  their 
friends  and  supporters  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with 
President  Reagan's  trip  to  Bitburg  is 
not  that  he  is  visiting  a  cemetery,  but 
that  he  is  visiting  a  war  cemetery  com- 
memorating a  war  to  which  we  can 
not,  must  not.  and  will  not  be  recon- 
ciled. 

World  War  II  was  a  war  that  was  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  war  in  history, 
whether  World  War  I  or  previous  wars 
of  conquest  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great  of  Charlemagne. 
World  War  II  was  a  conflict  where  a 
calculated  plan  of  total  extermina- 
tion— of  genocide— was  waged  against 
the  Jewish  people  and  other  peoples 
as  well. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  ways 
for  our  Nation  to  achieve  reconcilia- 
tion with  Germany  without  offending 
every  American  who  supported  the 
battle  against  the  Nazi  reign  of  terror. 
To  commemorate  a  war  which  reached 
such  depths  of  systematic  human  de- 
pravity is  to  break  faith  with  the 
American  people  who  are  still  strug- 
gling to  rid  themselves  of  the  night- 
mare of  that  war  and  its  gruesome 
memories. 

Second,  we  should  consider  the  Hol- 
ocaust remembrance  not  only  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  dead,  but  also  as  a  cov- 
enant with  the  living— a  commitment 
to  keep  faith— to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  protect  those  peoples  who  may  be 
subjected  to  similar  treatment  in  the 
future. 

Today  we  have  the  possible,  in  fact 
the  likely,  danger  of  a  Holocaust  that 
will  result  in  cultural  and  religious 
genocide,  and  obliterate  the  2V^  mil- 
lion strong  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  individual  Soviet  Jews  will 
not  end  up  in  crematoria  or  gas  cham- 
bers, the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union  faces  the  very  real 
danger  of  extinction  as  final  as  the 
fate  which  met  the  European  Jewish 
community  which  was  wiped  out  by 
the  'final  solution"— Holocaust. 

Unless  they  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  country,  Soviet  Jews  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  live  as  a  people,  and  their 
peoplehood  and  their  religion  and 
their  culture  will  continue  to  be  sys- 
tematically and  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Unless  we  do  something  about  it  now. 
this  community  will  be  destroyed— it 
will  suffer  spiritual  genocide.  Their 
unique  bonds  of  culture,  heritage,  reli- 
gion, and  sense  of  community  will  be 
irretrievably  lost. 

There  are  striking  similarities  be- 
tween the  vicious  stream  of  anti-Se- 
mitic propaganda  currently  permeat- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  the  compara- 
bly vile  propaganda  that  flourished  in 
Nazi  Germany  in  the  1930's.  Thus  are 
the  seeds  of  genocide— physical  or  cul- 
tural and  spiritual— nourished,  culti- 


vated, and  passed  on  as  the  ugly 
legacy  of  hate  to  tomorrow's  world. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  to  helping 
the  Soviet  Jews.  We  must  use  all  our 
power  to  induce  the  Russians  to  abide 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, which  they  have  flagrantly  and 
contemptuously  violated  for  a  decade. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  visit 
to  Bitburg  sets  a  poor  example.  It  sets 
a  tone  of  condolence  and  forgiveness 
rather  than  condemnation  for  the 
atrocities  of  the  Holocaust. 

There  is  still  time  to  substitute  an- 
other event  for  the  Bitburg  Cemetery 
visit— an  event  that  would  truly  honor 
the  greatness  of  the  German  people, 
and  their  new  and  flourishing  democ- 
racy. 


CORRECTING  AN  UNFAIR  TRADE 
PRACTICE 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  correct 
an  unfair  trade  practice  that  is  under- 
cutting the  market  for  U.S.  natural  re- 
sources and  their  byproducts.  Last 
year,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  this  legislation  as  a  part  of  the 
trade  remedies  bill,  but  this  provision 
was  dropped  in  a  conference  with  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  is  important 
to  our  Nation  and  to  States  like  mine 
that  are  heavily  dependent  on  indus- 
tries utilizing  large  amounts  of  natural 
resources,  like  crude  oil,  natural  gas, 
minerals  and  timber,  in  manufacturing 
processes. 

Louisiana  now  has  the  second  high- 
est level  of  unemployment  in  the 
covmtry,  second  only  to  West  Virginia. 
Unemployment  in  both  of  these  States 
can  be  directly  correlated  to  our  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  natural  re- 
sources. In  Louisiana,  we  have  lost, 
during  the  past  5  years,  more  than  19 
percent  of  our  manufacturing  Jobs 
largely  due  to  the  decline  in  the  do- 
mestic petrochemical  Industry.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  sends  a 
signal  that  Louisiana  will  not  lose  ad- 
ditional Jobs  as  a  result  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition. 

Currently,  there  are  some  govern- 
ments which  are,  through  regulation, 
setting  an  artificially  low  price  for  a 
natural  resource  used  as  a  raw  materi- 
al in  the  production  of  an  exported 
chemical  or  byproduct.  That  price  is 
not  available  to  purchasers  outside 
their  country,  and  as  a  result,  these 
foreign  manufacturers  are  granted  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  when 
they  later  export  the  finished  product 
to  the  United  States  at,  in  effect,  a 
subsidized  price  because  of  their  8u:cess 
to  artificially  inexpensive  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  de- 
termine the  level  of  subsidy  by  taking 


the  difference  between  the  regulated 
price  in  the  home  market  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  natural  resource 
that  would  occur  without  Government 
regulation.  The  fair  market  value  is 
determined,  by  several  criteria,  includ- 
ing the  world  price  of  the  natural  re- 
source or  byproduct,  the  average  price 
generally  available  to  U.S.  producers, 
the  cost  of  production,  the  condition 
of  the  market  and  the  existence  of 
dual  pricing. 

This  bill  embodies  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  while  It  simultaneously  pro- 
vides an  internationally  defensible 
benchmark  price  against  which  any 
regulated  price  can  be  compared. 

Historically,  we  have  seen  foreign 
governments  such  as  Mexico,  Kuwait, 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  provide  preferential 
rates  for  natural  gas  to  their  own  pro- 
ducers who  then  are  in  a  position  to 
undercut  U.S.  producers  due  to  the 
subsidized  natural  resource  not  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  producer.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  see  foreign  governments 
subsidize  refining  costs  of  crude  oil 
and  blending  stocks  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gasoline.  Cost  absorption  of 
$2  to  $3  per  barrel  by  government- 
owned  export  refiners  appears  to  be 
occurring  in  resource  rich  nations.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  define  that 
cost  absorption  as  a  subsidy  and  result 
in  an  appropriate  countervailing  duty 
to  put  the  U.S.  producer  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  foreign  subsidized  prod- 
uct. 

A  similar  situation  is  occurring  in 
the  timber  industry  as  well.  In 
Canada,  the  Government  owns  all 
timber  lands  and  sets  the  stumpage 
fee  at  an  artificially  low  level  in  return 
for  certain  performance  requirements 
such  as  employing  a  minimum  number 
of  persons.  Such  a  practice  would. 
under  my  bill,  be  indicative  of  a  subsi- 
dy and  subject  to  a  countervailing 
duty. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  market  for 
natural  resources  and  their  byprod- 
ucts, the  unfair  advantage  of  foreign 
government  subsidization  must  be 
offset  with  a  reasonable  countervailing 
duty  which  reflects  the  real  subsidiza- 
tion. There  is  a  delicate  balance  which 
must  be  achieved  in  determining  the 
level  of  subsidization.  I  believe  my  fair 
market  value  approach  can  overcome 
the  threat  for  retaliation  which  would 
occur  absent  a  fair  computation  for 
the  subsidy.  This  approach  is  OATT 
defensible  and  simultaneously  protects 
U.S.  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  economic 
future  and  well-being.  It's  important 
to  my  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
entire  gulf  coast  that  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  natural  resources.  I  urge 
its  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment to  ensure  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
world  natural  resource  markets. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
MoRTHA).  The  Chair  will  return  to  the 
1 -minutes  shortly. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt]  for  a 
privileged  resolution. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus,  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  153) 
designating  membership  on  certain 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  153 

Resolved,  That  Cathy  (Mrs.  Gillis)  Long, 
Louisiana,  be,  and  she  is  hereby,  elected  to 
the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation (to  rank  immediately  following 
Representative  Traficant);  and 

Conunlttee  on  Small  Business  (to  rank  im- 
mediately following  Representative  Hates. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


are.  for  the  most  part,  locked  into  the 
area  in  which  they  live.  They  are  not 
able  to  relocate  and  many  do  not  have 
specialized  skills.  Employment  in  tex- 
tiles and  apparels  may  be  their  only 
opportunity  to  provide  the  basic  neces- 
sities for  their  children,  much  less  a 
few  extras  now  and  then. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
these  jobs  are  vital  to  families  and  to 
the  women,  and  men,  working  to  keep 
those  families  together.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  need  and  hope 
that  the  President  will  see  beyond  his 
market  policies  to  the  anguish  being 
felt  by  those  out  of  work  and  out  of 
hope. 


once  represented  be  named  in  their 
honor. 


BRINGING  ORDER  TO  A  SEG- 
MENT OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  200 
Members  of  the  House  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  of  1985.  For  those 
Members  who  have  not  Joined  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  order  to  this  segment  of 
International  trade,  I'd  like  to  urge 
them  to  consider  a  few  indisputable 
facts. 

The  textile-apparel  complex  is  the 
largest  manufacturing  employer  in  the 
country.  The  textile  industry  gener- 
ates a  greater  share  of  GNP  thari  the 
auto,  petroleum,  or  aerospace  indus- 
tries. Over  the  past  10  years,  textile 
manufacturers  have  spent  an  average 
$1  billion  per  year  on  new  plant  and 
equipment.  But  in  1983.  imports 
surged  at  a  25  percent  growth  rate  and 
in  1984.  they  increased  another  32  per- 
cent. At  this  rate,  imports  will  take 
over  the  entire  U.S.  market  by  1990. 

These  are  Jobs  that  Americans  are 
losing  now  and  will  continue  to  lose 
over  the  next  few  years  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  because  many 
belong  to  women  who  are  supplement- 
ing the  family  income  or  are  their 
family's  sole  provider.  These  women 


DESIGNATING      GRANITE      REEF 
AQUEDUCT  AS  HAYDEN- 

RHODES  AQUEDUCT 

(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  along 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr. 
Rttdd,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Kolbe  to 
designate  the  Granite  Reef  Aqueduct 
of  the  central  Arizona  project  as  the 
"Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  names  of  Carl 
Hayden  and  John  Rhodes  are  two  of 
the  most  highly  respected  and  revered 
names,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, but  also  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Without  their  tireless  efforts  spanning 
nearly  eight  decades  of  public  service, 
we,  in  Arizona,  would  not  be  on  the 
verge  of  seeing  a  dream  become  a  re- 
ality. The  designation  of  this  water- 
way as  the  Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct 
wlU  preserve  throughout  history  the 
names  of  two  men  so  integrally  in- 
volved with  this  project. 

Carl  Hayden  and  John  Rhodes  were 
truly  dedicated  to  seeing  the  CAP 
t>ecome  a  reality.  Senator  Hayden,  as 
the  longtime  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  was  in  the 
unique  position  to  transform  the  con- 
cept of  delivering  Colorado  River 
water  to  central  Arizona  into  a  reality. 
His  efforts  culminated  in  September 
1968  when  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  authorizing  the  CAP. 

Senator  Hayden's  work  in  the 
Senate  can  only  be  matched  by  John 
Rhodes'  contributions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  his  30  years 
of  serving  the  people  of  Arizona,  John 
Rhodes  displayed  the  leadership  and 
the  statemenship  so  necessary  to  forge 
the  alliances  necessary  to  ensure  fund- 
ing for  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arizona  owes  a  tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude  to  Carl  Hayden 
and  John  Rhodes.  Without  them,  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  would  prob- 
ably still  be  in  the  planning  stages.  It 
is  only  appropriate  that  the  aqueduct 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado throughout  the  State  these  men 


MEDICARE  FUND  SOLVENCY 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  was  first  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1978. 
I  have  been  consistently  committed  to 
protecting  the  elderly  people  of  this 
Nation  from  the  continued  erosion  of 
their  limited  means. 

Now,  the  administration  and  Senate 
Republican  leadership  are  proposing  a 
Social  Security  COLA  reduction  of  2 
percent,  which  they  say  Is  justified  be- 
cause the  savings  from  this  reduction 
would  be  used  to  improve  the  fiscal 
status  of  the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund.  They  have  also  proposed  many 
Medicare  Program  cutbacks  that 
affect  both  beneficiaries  and  provid- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  cost-of-living  re- 
duction and  the  Medicare  Program 
cutbacks  are  not  immediately  neces- 
sary as  the  Medicare  Board  of  Tnist- 
ees  has  recently  released  updated  pro- 
jections which  show  that  within  the 
next  5  years.  Medicare's  hospital  fimd 
will  grow  to  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$80  billion,  and  maintain  a  surplus 
until  the  year  1998,  7  years  longer 
than  previously  anticipated.  In  their 
report,  the  trustees  recognized  that  a 
decrease  in  the  inflation  rate  together 
with  competitive  forces  in  the  health 
care  marketplace  have  brought  finan- 
cial stability  to  the  fimd. 

The  elderly  are  already  paying  a 
high  price  for  the  1983  COLA  which 
they  accepted  as  their  sacrifice  to  help 
make  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
solvent.  To  ask  them  to  now  accept 
Medicare  premixmi  increases  and  bene- 
fit cuts  would  heavily  increase  the 
burden  they  are  now  carrying. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  support 
my  position,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Recoro  an  article  by  Spencer  Rich 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  8,  1985. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1985] 

It  Tinufs  Out  Msdiciio:  Ish't  Gome  Broke 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

The  giant  Medicare  hospital  trust  fund, 
which  the  Reagan  administration  last  year 
predicted  would  go  bankrupt  by  1991.  now 
looks  financially  sound  until  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  according  to  its  trustees. 

Lower  inflation  rates  and  tighter  controls 
over  hospital  reimbursements  from  Medi- 
care have  caused  the  change,  hospital  indus- 
try officials  say. 

The  Social  Security  trustees,  in  their 
annual  report  to  the  president  and  Con- 
gress, say  that  the  trust  fund  will  remain 
solvent  at  least  another  decade  and  prob- 
ably until  1998  under  the  most  likely  set  of 
economic  projections. 
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The  projections  are  based  on  general 
Reacan  administration  economic  assump- 
tions. 

The  tmstees  also  assume  that  the  rate  of 
payments  to  hospitals  under  Medicare  will 
be  (rosen  in  fiscal  19M  with  no  Increase  for 
inflation,  as  the  president  has  planned,  and 
then  will  be  Increased  no  more  than  the 
medical  inflation  rate  plus  one-quarter  of  I 
percent. 

The  new  figures  are  a  reversal  of  the  ex- 
tremely pessimistic  views  in  every  annual 
trustee  report  in  recent  years. 

Congress  has  been  under  tremendous 
pressure  for  nearly  a  decade  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  the  trust  fund  from  imminent 
bankruptcy.  But  these  projections  foresee  a 
breathing  space  of  about  a  dozen  years 
before  the  hospital  fimd  begins  to  face  in- 
solveacy. 

The  trust  fund  pays  hospital  bills  for  30 
million  aged  and  disabled  beneficiaries  and 
is  expected  to  have  outlays  of  about  $47  bil- 
lion in  1985.  financed  by  part  of  the  Social 
Security  payroll  tax. 

For  years.  Medicare  costs  have  been  rising 
steeply  because  inflation  in  the  medical 
sector  of  the  economy  has  far  outpaced  gen- 
eral inflation. 

Ljist  year,  the  board  of  trustees,  then  con- 
sisting of  the  secretaries  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Labor  and  the  Treasury, 
declared  that  the  trust  fund's  reserve  as  a 
proportion  of  a  year's  beneflts  "Is  projected 
to  remain  between  20  and  40  percent 
through  the  late  IMOs  and  then  decline  rap- 
idly with  complete  exhaustion  of  the  fund 
In  IMl."  At  that  time  the  reserve  totaled 
about  <13  billion. 

The  new  projections  reflect  changes  that 
have  been  going  on  for  several  years,  includ- 
ing the  new  Medicare  prospective-payment 
system  enacted  in  1B83.  which  sets  fixed 
payment  rates  in  advance  for  each  Ulness. 

Mike  Bromberg,  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Hospitals,  an  organization 
of  about  1.000  for-profit  hospitals  (IS  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  hospitals)  says,  "I  think 
the  trust  fund  is  going  to  be  okay  was 
beyond  IMS,  maybe  beyond  2000.  as  a  result 
of  recent  developments.  The  assumptions 
about  hospital  cost  Increases  in  the  past 
have  been  too  pessimistic. 

"The  Medicare  patient  average  length  of 
stay  has  gone  down  from  9.5  to  7.5  [days] 
from  1983  to  1984.  Admissions  are  down  1.7 
percent.  Doctors  are  changing  the  way  they 
practice  medicine." 

He  says  the  PPS  prospective-payment 
system  puts  pressure  on  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals to  hold  costs  down  because  a  hospital 
receives  a  fixed  payment  per  case  rather 
than  getting  extra  money  for  keeping  pa- 
tients hospitalized  longer  or  requiring  more 
tests. 

Others  have  said  a  factor  In  reducing  med- 
ical inflation  is  the  Increased  tendency  of 
business,  which  pays  about  $85  billion  a 
year  for  employe  medical  Insurance,  to  shop 
around  more  for  services  and  polices. 

Carolyne  K.  Davis,  administrator  of  Medi- 
cine, said  in  a  recent  speech  that  inpatient 
hospital  costs  of  Medicare,  which  Increased 
an  average  of  10.3  percent  annually  from 
1973  to  1982,  rose  3.8  percent  in  1984.  She 
added  that  if  that  this  rate  were  is  main- 
tained, the  trust  fund  will  be  secure  to  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  fund's  public  trustees,  Mary  Palvey 
Puller  and  Suzanne  D.  Jaf fe.  expressed  opti- 
mism about  its  soundness  but  cautioned 
against  overly  optimistic  extrapolations 
from  a  single  year's  experience  with  the 
PPS  system. 


D  1130 

ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
NICARAGUA.  A  SYMBOL  OP 
CONTINUING  AMERICAN  OPPO- 
SITION TO  SANDINISTAS 

(Mr.  SHUMWAT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. President  Reagan  announced 
the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Nicaragua,  ending  at  last  ail 
U.S.  trade  with  the  hostile  and  repres- 
sive Sandinista  regime.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  administration  last  year 
reduced  the  U.S.  quota  on  imports  of 
Nicaraguan  sugar,  we  have  continued 
to  act  as  a  major  trading  partner  of 
that  nation,  helping  to  uphold  a  Marx- 
ist dictatorship  that  we  abhor.  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1984  alone,  we  ex- 
ported over  72  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  to  Nicaragua  and  imported  39 
million  dollars'  worth  of  their  prod- 
ucts, trade  which  only  adds  to  the 
hard  currency  supply  available  to  the 
Sandinistas  to  buy  military  equipment 
and  promote  violence  in  the  region. 
Why  should  the  United  States  bestow 
the  economic  advantages  of  trade 
upon  a  hostile  nation  when  our  allies 
in  the  region  who  produce  the  same 
commodities  could  benefit  instead? 
The  imposition  of  full-scale  sanctions 
will  finally  address  this  contradiction 
in  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua  and 
confirm  our  determination  to  oppose 
the  aggressive  policies  of  its  regime. 

While  I  recognize  that  economic 
sanctions  are  in  some  cases  an  Ineffec- 
tive or  even  domestically  damaging 
policy  option,  in  Nicaragua  we  no 
longer  have  anything  to  lose.  Daniel 
Ortega's  widely  publicized  meeting 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  last  week— fol- 
lowing congressional  failure  to  renew 
assistance  to  the  anti-Sandinlsta 
rebels— leaves  us  with  little  doubt 
about  the  increasing  linlts  t>etween 
these  two  totalitarian  states.  By 
ending  trade  with  the  Sandinistas,  we 
do  not  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  the 
Soviets;  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
are  already  there.  The  President's 
sanctions  will,  however,  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  continuing  American  oppo- 
sition to  Sandinista  activities  in  the 
region  and  will  contribute  to  the  range 
of  pressures  that  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  in  Central  America 
must  employ  to  hasten  a  modification 
of  menacing  Nicaraguan  behavior. 


H.R.  1889  met  yesterday  afternoon 
and  finalized  agreement  on  all  issues. 
H.R,  1869  is  the  bill  that  affects  auto 
logging,  or  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping. 

They  stuck  mainly  with  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  the  contemporane- 
ous provisions  in  the  old  law  have 
been  stricken:  some  [>eople  said  with  a 
smile  on  their  face,  "This  law  required 
you  to  drive  with  one  hand  and  keep 
records  with  another."  That  has  been 
taken  out. 

There  is  tm  addition  to  the  bill  that 
frankly  probably  makes  it  better,  in 
that  it  treats  unmarked  police  vehicles 
like  we  treated  marked  police  vehicles 
in  the  House,  excluding  them  both 
from  recordkeeping  provisions. 

I  Just  took  this  minute  today  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman;  he  kept  his 
word,  he  did  it  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently; and  urge  swift  passage  in  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  good  news  for  the 
taxpayer,  particularly  small-business 
men  and  women. 

At  no  cost  to  the  Treasury,  we  re- 
stored some  common  sense  to  a  Tax 
Code  that  desperately  needs  it. 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS  RECORD- 
KEEPING  BILL  FINALIZED  BY 
CONFEREES 

(Mr,  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues    luiow,    the    conferees    on 


THE         SANDINISTA         GOVERN- 
MENT'S PROPAGANDA  WAR 

(Mr.  S  WIND  ALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  state  first  and  foremost  that 
this  body  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
reconsider  its  action  of  last  week 
wherein  it  failed  to  take  any  meaning- 
ful position  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  Central  America. 

As  we  reconsider  this  issue  in  the 
weeks  to  come,  I  heartily  recommend 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Per- 
spective section  of  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal-Constitution on  Sunday,  April  28, 
1985,  written  by  Gary  Moore,  formerly 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution's 
Florida  correspondent,  who  made  a 
walking  tour  through  Central  America 
in  1978  and  1979. 

In  this  article,  he  chronicles  the  ex- 
tensive propaganda  war  that  was 
fought  by  the  Sandinista  government 
here  in  Washington  using  Washington 
lobbyists  and  a  New  York  public  rela- 
tions firm. 

I  strongly  urge  each  Member  to  read 
that  before  voting  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom  the  Atlanta  (GA.)  Journal- 
Constitution,  Apr.  28,  1985] 
Thk  Dakkxk  Side  or  Nicaragua's 

RrVOLDTlON 

(By  Gary  Moore) 

Managua,  Nicaragua.— The  fighting  here 
hasn't  stopped.  But  for  now,  the  propagan- 
da war  Is  over. 

A  campaign  by  the  Sandinista  government 
to  influence  Congress  and  American  public 


opinion— using  Washington  lobbyists,  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm  and  red-carpet 
tours  for  visiting  congressmen— helped  con- 
vince Congress  not  to  resume  aid  to  contra 
guerrillas  opposing  the  government. 

The  Sandinistas  had  other  help.  In  the 
past  year,  CIA-backed  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors  has  brought  the  issue  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague.  A  secret  CIA  manual  for  insurgents 
became  an  issue  in  last  November's  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Surrounding  publicity  has  obscured  larger 
realities  inside  Nicaragua.  Significant  poli- 
cies here  have  gone  largely  unreported: 

At  least  100,000  rural  Nicaraguans  have 
been  forcibly  removed  from  homes  and 
lands  in  a  depopulation  program  that  has 
burned  whole  villages,  aimed,  in  part,  at 
breaking  the  "petit-bourgeois"  independ- 
ence of  small  farmers. 

An  extensive  grid  of  Soviet-supplied  120- 
mm  artillery  and  "Stalin's  organ"  rocket 
launchers  has  been  shelling  rural  civilian 
areas,  such  as  La  Vijia,  La  Constancia,  and 
Jiquelite. 

The  Nicaraguan  countryside  is  being  de- 
populated, according  to  government  sup- 
porters, for  the  planned  firestorming  of 
large  areas  where  both  insurgents  and  neu- 
tral civilians  have  lived,  using  Soviet  bell- 
copter  gunships. 

An  extensive  Soviet-style  education 
system  has  been  set  in  place,  complete  with 
Soviet  teachers  psychology  manuals  that 
recommend  shaping  "coUectivlst  thought" 
and  schoolbook  verse  that  calls  Americans 
"the  enemy  of  humankind." 

Outside  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion's advances  in  education  and  health  care 
are  often  cited  by  the  revolution's  support- 
ers, obscuring  these  deeper  realities. 

Polio  has  apparently  been  eradicated  in 
Nicaragua,  and  measles  has  been  controlled, 
but  food  is  severely  rationed.  Government 
insiders  say  major  shortages  are  due  not 
only  to  hostilities  with  contra  guerrillas,  but 
to  forced  collectivization. 

Though  many  government  officials  con- 
tinue to  deny  publicly  that  this  secret  side 
of  Nicaragua's  controversial  revolution 
exists  at  all,  at  least  100,000  Nicaraguans 
have  been  dispossessed  over  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  an  extensive,  continuous  forced 
collectivization  insufficiently  noticed  by  the 
foreign  press.  When  it  is  reported,  most  for- 
eign newsmen  accept  government  denials  or 
dismiss  village  burnings  as  isolated  govern- 
ment mistakes. 

Most  allegations  of  atrocities  have  cen- 
tered on  the  contra  guerrillas.  Several  re- 
ports characterized  as  private  or  Independ- 
ent surveys  of  the  fighting  surfaced  In  the 
months  before  the  congressional  debate. 

The  most  prominent  of  those  reports  hit 
official  Washington  on  March  7.  It  alleged 
"atrocities"  by  antl-communlst  Insurgents  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  charges  made  headlines  across  the 
nation. 

"The  atrocity  issue  Is  going  to  be  a  lot 
bigger  than  the  administration  thinks,"  said 
Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.). 

Yet  in  fact  the  "private  report"  had  been 
set  in  motion  months  earlier  by  a  single 
agent,  Washington  attorney  Paul  Reichler, 
paid  $156,000  last  year  by  the  Nicaraguan 
government. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua,  like  many 
others,  employs  an  attorney  in  Washington. 
Reichler  is  a  partner  in  Reichler  &  Appel- 
baum,  a  Washington  law  firm  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  as  Nicar- 
agua's lobbying  agent. 


Last  fall  Reichler  followed  congressional 
debate  that  led  to  an  earlier  postponement 
of  an  administration  request  for  $14  million 
in  aid  to  Nicaraguan  insurgents.  Simulta- 
neously, stories  were  breaking  about  the 
CIA  manual,  which  mentioned  that  insur- 
gents might  "neutralize"  secret  police 
agents  or  other  Nicaraguan  officials.  An 
"atrocity"  issue  was  heating  up. 

Reichler  spoke  with  another  attorney. 
Reed  Brody,  In  New  Yoik.  At  Reichler's 
urging,  Brody  was  to  make  an  independent 
trip  to  Nicaragua'  and  compile  Information 
about  Insurgent  atrocities,  "as  if  taking  evi- 
dence for  a  court  case." 

Arriving  in  Nicaragua,  Brody  was  fur- 
nished with  government  offlce  space  and 
secret  police  notification.  He  went  about 
gathering  evidence  that  has  presented  the 
Nicaraguan  government  in  a  highly  favor- 
able light. 

At  the  same  time,  Nicaragua's  network  of 
supporters  inside  the  United  States— church 
groups,  college  organizations,  political  orga- 
nizers and  others  who  believe  that  the  Nica- 
raguan revolution  will  help  the  poor— was 
being  supplied  with  Information  from  the 
Nicaraguan  government  condemning  the  in- 
surgents. 

Insurgents  were  portrayed  as  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, when  most  are  natives,  many  of 
them  ragged  and  diseased  sind  without  sala- 
ries, or  greed-crazed  guardias  from  the  old 
Somoza  dictatorship,  even  though  many  of 
the  insurgents  are  small  farmers  who  have 
fled  forced  collectivization. 

Using  the  fact  that  Insurgents  make  at- 
taclcs,  sometimes  clumsy  and  brutal,  on 
armed  collective  farms  and  on  civilian  vehi- 
cles that  carry  government  agents,  propa- 
ganda brochures  depicted  the  Insurgents  as 
sadists  who  routinely  commit  atrocities. 

A  brochure  printed  In  English  by  the  Nic- 
araguan government  social  welfare  ministry 
and  said  to  have  been  distributed  widely  in 
the  United  States  contains  scenes  that  are 
heart-wrenching  in  their  bloody  detail. 

One  photo  purports  to  show  a  day  care 
center  destroyed  by  contras  at  La  Sorpresa. 
Yet  a  visit  to  the  center  reveals  a  different 
story.  The  day  care  center  at  La  Sorpresa,  in 
the  Nicaraguan  state  of  Jlnotega,  stands 
intact.  Few  foreign  reporters  have  visited 
the  remote  locale  to  see  what  happened 
there. 

The  government  photo  actually  shows  the 
remains  of  a  coffee  warehouse. 

The  real  day  care  center  at  La  Sorpresa 
has  been  taken  over  as  a  command  head- 
quarters by  Sandinista  I>eople's  Army 
troops  of  the  government. 

WE  HAVX  com  TO  HOTHING 

La  Sorpresa  is  a  collective  farm  and  like 
many  such  collectives  attacked  by  insur- 
gents. It  is  a  forced  Internment  compound. 
Inmates  are  forced  to  live  In  squalid  bar- 
racks, one  room  per  family,  and  both  adults 
and  children  must  spend  six  days  weekly 
picUng  coffee  for  the  state 

"Here  we  have  come  to  nothing.  We've 
almost  come  to  nothing,"  said  Andres  Diaz, 
one  Nicaraguan  forced  with  his  family  to 
live  at  La  Sorpresa,  as  his  voice  broke  into  a 
sob. 

Is.  Sorpresa  was  also  chosen  as  proof  of 
insurgent  atrocities  by  Brody.  Brody  never 
visited  La  Sorpresa,  where  internees  tend  to 
swarm  around  rare  foreign  visitors,  begging 
to  get  out.  Instead,  Brody  used  selected  tes- 
timony or  witnesses  brought  to  him  in  a 
city. 

As  the  brochure  depicting  La  Sorpresa 
was  being  printed  up  at  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 


ernment's social  services  department  last 
December,  Brody  was  working  Independent- 
ly In  another  government  office. 

Drawing  on  internal  government  support 
networks— like  the  government -connected 
Institute  of  Permanent  Formation,  and  on 
at  least  one  individual  with  apparent  secret 
police  ties— Brody  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  early  January,  bringing  with  him 
145  sworn  affidavits,  telling  of  insurgent 
atrocities. 

In  Washington  the  affidavits  were  turned 
over  to  Reichler,  and  from  Reichler's  office 
there  emerged  a  "private  report." 

Publicity  surrounding  this  report  would 
probably  not  have  been  as  widespread  nor 
as  misleading  had  Reichler  not  first  present- 
ed it  for  endorsement  to  three  other  of- 
fices—the Washington  Office  on  Latin 
America,  a  group  that  has  frequently  criti- 
cized U.S.  foreign  policy  and  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  church  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  the  Washing- 
ton-based International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group,  which  has  investigated  abuses  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  weU  as  in  non-Soviet  bloc 
nations:  and  the  office  of  U.S.  Rep.  Samuel 
Gejdenson  (I>-Conn.),  who  has  been  a  vocal 
critic  of  Nicaraguan  Insurgents. 

A  new  fact-finding  team  was  chosen  by 
the  three  offices  and  sent  to  Nicaragua  to 
verify  Brody's  information.  An  arrangement 
was  made  with  some  prominent  news  orga- 
nizations to  share  the  findings.  Though  the 
verifiers  took  many  precautions  to  remain 
objective  and  independent  of  the  Nicara- 
guan government,  they  were  met  in  Nicara- 
gua by  Reichler,  who  says  his  presence 
there  was  colncidentaL 

Gejdenson's  senior  legislative  aide  for  for- 
eign policy,  Kathleen  Bertelsen,  and  attor- 
ney Michael  Glennon.  one  of  the  team's  two 
official  investigators,  talked  with  Reichler 
at  a  Managua  restaurant,  El  Mirador. 

Glennon,  an  expert  in  international  law 
who  worked  through  an  Interpreter,  was  so 
careful  about  maintaining  his  objectivity  on 
the  trip,  he  says,  that  at  El  Mirador  he  re- 
frained even  from  ordering  food,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  "wined  and  dined." 

TXAM  MADE  KO  SITE  VISITS 

The  verifying  team  did  not  go  to  actual 
sites  of  Incidents  mentioned  in  the  Brody 
report,  but  re-lntervlewed  a  few  of  Brody's 
witnesses  In  cities,  where  the  verifying  team 
used  the  same  internal  government  supc>ort 
network  that  had  aided  Brody. 

Ms.  Bertelsen's  notes  make  clear  that  the 
group  was  In  sporadic  contact  with  Nicara- 
guan government  officials,  including  a  high 
secret  police  official,  and  witnesses  were  lo- 
cated very  quickly. 

Of  the  145  witnesses  of  28  different  atroc- 
ities dealt  with  in  the  Brody  report,  the 
verifying  team  was  able  to  find  about  10  wit- 
nesses, they  say,  and  added  another  20  or  so 
new  witnesses  to  other  atrocities,  since  vic- 
tims seemed  to  l>e  appearing  frequently. 

"Acts  of  brutality  by  the  (Insurgent) 
forces  in  Nicaragua  appear  to  be  the  con- 
scious policy  of  the  rebels'  leadership,  and 
permeate  the  whole  force,"  said  a  news  re- 
lease from  Gejdenson's  office  after  the  veri- 
fying team  returned.  Gejdenson.  according 
to  the  release,  ""called  the  testimony  verified 
by  his  staff  aide  last  week  'alarming.'  " 

As  the  "private  group  .  .  .  report"  from 
Brody  was  released,  a  second  report  on  Nica- 
ragua also  began  making  news.  "Violations 
of  the  Laws  of  War  by  Both  Sides  in  Nicara- 
gua" concluded  that  abuses  by  Nicaraguan 
Insurgents  were  much  worse  than  abuses  by 
the  Nicaraguan  government. 
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Released  by  AmerlcM  Watch,  a  respected 
human  rights  group,  the  report  condemned 
Insurgents  for  shelling  civilian  targets,  but 
failed  to  mention  a  considerably  more  for- 
malized and  powerful  government  network 
of  artillery  that  has  also  shelled  civilian  tar- 
gets. 

Inexplicably,  the  private  human  rights  re- 
ports that  have  appeared  this  spring  fail  to 
Include  testimony  from  NIcaraguan  refugees 
in  camps  that  dot  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

Such  camps,  where  information  Is  not  rig- 
orously controlled  by  the  NIcaraguan  gov- 
ernment and  where  people  can  speak  more 
freely,  are  run  by  the  United  Nations,  which 
Is  adamant  about  keeping  out  Insurgents. 

In  these  refugee  camps  there  are  many 
stories  of  atrocities  Inside  Nicaragua— a 
church  arbitrarily  fired  on  and  several  civil- 
ians left  dead  inside,  two  children  killed  by 
a  hand  grenade  thrown  at  a  woman  who 
made  a  protest.  700  civiUans  so  terrorized 
that  they  walked  for  23  days  to  escape  mass 
violence. 

When  President  Reagan  said  in  a  speech 
on  Feb.  24.  1982.  "We  have  clear  evidence 
that  since  late  1981  many  Indian  villages 
have  been  burned,  and  men,  women  and 
children  killed."  his  words  were  dismissed  In 
many  quarters  as  exaggerated  propaganda. 

But  now  new  evidence — from  the  NIcara- 
guan govertunent  Itself— indicates  that 
Reagan  administration  statements  have  in 
fact  underestimated  the  extent  of  a  pro- 
gram that  has  deeply  affected  rural  Nlcara- 
g\ia. 

"The  revolutionary  government,"  NIcara- 
guan government  social  services  minister 
Reinaldo  Antonio  Tefel  was  quoted  in  a 
March  22  release  as  saying,  will  'massively 
relocate  more  than  50.000  persons." 

The  new  "displaced  ones."  Tefel  said,  "will 
be  added  to  142.000  displaced  ones  that  were 
there  in  December  1984— plus  those  dis- 
placed in  the  months  after  that  date— so 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  revolution- 
ary government  counts  on  attending  to 
some  200.000." 

"Displaced  ones."  said  Oscar  Gonzales, 
who  heads  the  pro-government  Institute  for 
Permanent  Formation,  "are  not  refu- 
gees. .  .  .  The  displaced  ones  are  perma- 
nent." 

Om  PAMILT  Pn  ROOM 

Though  many  are  resisting  or  have  fled, 
the  more  pliant  are  forced  into  easily  con- 
trolled collective  farms— "state  units  of  pro- 
duction." Sometimes  housing  consists  of 
muddy  barracks  left  over  from  earlier  mi- 
grant labor  days:  sometimes  there  Is  row  on 
row  of  small  new  buildings  closely  resem- 
bllnc  celli    one  family  per  room. 

There  are  no  guard  towers,  no  barbed 
wire,  and  no  police  dogs— but  in  a  heavily 
militarized  state  where  crops  may  be  sold 
only  to  the  government  and  spare  housing 
has  disappeared,  resistance  is  difficult. 

Greg  Craig,  an  aide  to  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.).  last  fall  made  an  unpubli- 
cized  trip  into  two  remote  collectives  where 
Miskito  Indians  have  been  Interned  since 
some  villages  were  burned  by  govertunent 
troops.  Craig  said  that  what  he  saw  at  La 
Isla  and  San  Antonio  were  "concentration 
camps,  a  la  Auschwitz.  .  .  .  We  saw  people 
sleeping  on  shelves." 

Though  foreign  supporters  seem  generally 
to  believe  the  government's  claims  thmt  it  Is 
providing  new  houses  to  displaced  people, 
that  is  not  the  pattern  In  Nicaragua  now. 

"They  told  us  we  could  either  Join  a  col- 
lective or  choose  another  country."  one 
fanner  says,  "because  they  were  going  to 
bum  this  whole  mountain  with  aircraft." 


In  Washington,  ardent  NIcaraguan  gov- 
ernment supporter  Reggie  Norton,  head  of 
the  influential,  church-supported  Washing- 
ton Office  of  Latin  America.  descril>es  his 
view: 

"In  the  last  ZVt  years,  about  180.000 
people  (in  Nicaragua)  have  had  to  leave  the 
areas  they  live  in.  in  order  to  avoid  the  war. 
And  that  doesn't  Include  the  7.000  or  8.000 
people  the  Nlcaraguans  are  going  to  move 
now,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  so 
to  speak,  before  launching  a  big  attack." 

Norton  adds.  "If  the  Sandinistas  had  gone 
to  these  areas  and  had  killed  some  of  these 
people,  the  (Reagan)  administration  would 
have  heaped  criticism  on  them.  .  .  .  Abso- 
lutely. I  mean.  I  don't  think  they  have  any 
choice  but  to  clear  these  areas." 

Prom  one  such  area  villagers  say  they 
walked  en  masse  for  23  days  to  escape.  "The 
commandanU  said  he  was  going  to  round 
up  every  one  of  the  people."  says  Benlta 
Zelaya  Granados,  who  in  June  1984  joined  a 
group  of  700  who  walked  to  neighboring 
Honduras.  Others,  including  Barjello  Martl- 
nee.  34;  Santiago  Zovalbarro.  75;  Rafael 
Huerta.  55;  and  Bemarda  Bucardo,  44,  con- 
firm the  exodus,  which  they  say  took  the 
life  of  a  child.  Mateo  Mayales.  3. 

All  of  the  villagers  described  are  refugees 
at  the  United  Nations-controlled  Honduran 
refugee  camp  of  Jacaleapa. 

Though  the  NIcaraguan  government  has 
repeatedly  dismissed  insurgents  as  "foreign 
mercenaries."  the  evidence  of  their  leaflets 
distributed  in  closed  combat  zones  suggests 
they  know  otherwise.  "Turn  In  Your  Anns!" 
the  leaflets  urge. 

"Return  with  your  family  to  work,  like 
the  man  in  the  photo." 

A  photo  in  the  leaflets  shows  not  a  foreign 
mercenary,  but  a  NIcaraguan  farmer  plow- 
ing behind  two  oxen. 

FARMKHS:  AJf  IITFKRIOR  CLASS 

Independent  farmers  pose  a  particular 
problem  for  the  government.  Revolutionary 
rhetoric  has  made  It  clear  that  poor  farm- 
ers, or  campeslnos.  are  accustomed  to  "petit- 
bourgeois"  independence  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  class  that  Is  inferior  to  the  more 
politically  dependable  urban  poor,  who  are 
called  "the  working  class." 

"The  working  class— the  vanguard  class- 
should  not  try  ...  to  live  like  the  campe- 
slnos," explained  Comandante  of  the  Revo- 
lution Bayardo  Arce  in  1983.  "because  they 
are  more  backward  in  petltbourgeois  spirit, 
and  must  be  vanguardized." 

Arce  further  explained,  "The  petit  bour- 
geois Is  a  vaclllator  .  .  .  and  must  t>e  neutral- 
ized." 

In  Nicaragua,  depopulation  has  left  gaunt 
ruins  like  the  village  of  Santa  EUena.  Early 
last  year.  CIA-financed  aircraft  dropped 
supplies  to  active  insurgents,  who  were 
heavUy  supported  by  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Some  homes  of  alleged  government 
agents  were  burned.  Then  the  government 
army  came  and  occupied  the  village. 

People's  Army  troops  made  garrisons  out 
of  both  the  school  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Schoolchildren  were  forced  to 
attend  classes  inside  fortifications,  convert- 
ing any  potential  counterattack  by  insur- 
gents into  a  propaganda  coup  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  Santa  Elena  Is  deserted,  for  the  gov- 
ernment troops  withdrew  recently,  in  appar- 
ent preparation  for  an  Impending  campaign 
of  saturation  bombing.  Residents  of  a  wide 
area  around  Santa  Elena  were  told  that 
they  must  leave  also — or  be  "burned  with 
aircraft."  Some  houses  were  blown  up  by 
government  troops.  A  number  of  Soviet  ar- 


tillery casings  with  Cyrillic  writing  were  left 
scattered  about,  along  with  a  tattered  copy 
of  former  Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov's 
speeches. 

Santa  Elena  had  become  a  government  ar- 
tillery emplacement,  and  from  such  places, 
laid  out  in  a  grid  across  Nicaragua's  north- 
em  mountains,  civilian  population  centers 
have  been  repeatedly  shelled.  In  a  house  be- 
longing to  Francisco  Meza  of  Jlquelite,  a 
child  was  killed  by  government  artillery. 
Donald  Lario  is  reported  to  have  been  killed 
at  Los  Harrados  In  January  when  a  shell  hit 
his  house. 

Those  private  human  rights  reports,  the 
ones  In  fact  closely  connected  to  the  NIcara- 
guan government,  have  left  an  Impression  In 
the  United  States  that  shellings  are  con- 
ducted only  by  insurgents.  Ms.  Bertelsen. 
the  aide  to  Rep.  Gejdenson,  has  vehemently 
denounced  the  insurgents  for  "atrocities" 
since  her  tour  of  Nicaragua  in  February. 
After  she  returned,  Ms.  Bertelsen  said  the 
NIcaraguan  government  did  not  even  have 
artillery. 

When  asked  about  forced  relocations.  Ms. 
Bertelsen  said  she  was  aware  that  "they  re- 
located large  numbers.  .  .  .  Oh.  It's  In  the 
hundreds.  I'd  have  to  look  at  a  human 
rights  report  for  that.  ...  In  all  honesty, 
our  primary  mission  was  to  investigate 
contra  abuses." 

Nowhere  are  the  changes  in  Nicaragua 
more  evident  than  in  schools. 

Textbooks  for  the  Sandinista  National 
Liberation  Front's  oft-commended  but 
seldom-examined  adult  literacy  campaign 
begin  by  teaching  the  word  "revolution." 
"Well,  they  have  to  memorize  that  one,"  ex- 
plains the  head  of  adult  literacy  for  an 
entire  zone,  who  herself  has  only  a  grade- 
school  education. 

Among  the  few  key  words  taught  in  adult 
literacy  texts,  there  are  also  such  basics  as 
"vigilance,"  "Fonseca,"  (Carlos  Ponseca 
founded  the  front),  and  "armed  struggle." 
"Woman"  Is  taught  by  means  of  a  photo 
showing  a  middle-aged  housewife  wearing  a 
bandana  mask  along  with  her  fnmipy 
housedress— and  militantly  aiming  a  revolv- 
er. 

Education  for  children,  who  put  In  more 
classroom  time  than  adults,  is  more  de- 
tailed. A  sixth -grade  reading  text  teaches 
the  terms  "imperialism."  "military-industri- 
al complex."  "business  Is  business, "  and 
"guardians  of  the  dynasty."  But  there  is  a 
twist.  These  special  words  are  not  taught  In 
Spanish.  They  are  taught  in  English. 

In  NIcaraguan  classrooms,  the  struggle  is 
said  by  some  distraught  mothers  to  be 
having  side  effects.  Genuine  education  loses 
time  to  ideology,  as  phrases  such  sls  'imperi- 
alist capitalist  militarist  business  multina- 
tional" compete  with  arithmetic. 

One  mother,  a  sidewalk  fruit  vendor,  was 
found  tutoring  her  child  in  the  alphabet  as 
she  worked.  "They  don't  teach  them  in 
school  anymore."  a  friend  explained. 

Prospectus  No.  263.  used  in  training  teach- 
ers at  the  National  Autonomous  University 
of  Nicaragua,  carries  references  from  East 
Germany  and  Cuba.  The  "authoritarian 
style"  is  effective  at  shaping  children's 
minds.  No.  363  says,  but  Is  really  less  effec- 
tive than  letting  the  children  themsleves 
make  up  their  own  minds— as  long  as  they 
are  gently  guided  along  a  "collectlvist" 
course. 

Prospectus  No.  4725,  on  the  other  hand, 
gets  specific  about  who  should,  and  should 
not,  shape  Nicaragua's  future. 


A  PrW  ARRKSTIlfG  PHRASES 


Farther  up  the  educational  ladder,  a  col- 
lege composition  text.  General  Basic  Span- 
ish, uses  arresting  phrases: 

"Capitalism  stops  the  progress  of  human- 
ity." 

"Poverty  is  due  to  capitalism." 

"The  life  of  individuals  is  ruled  by  values 
that  correspond  to  the  capitalist  system." 

NIcaraguan  psychology  professors,  who 
are  now  helping  train  a  new  generation  of 
teachers  and  of  people  who  will  In  lum 
tralii  teachers,  say  that  the  presence  of 
some  Soviet  bloc  materials  does  not  mean 
that  Nicaragua  has  turned  Its  back  on  the 
social  sciences  as  generally  understood  by 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Our  teaching  system  tries  to  be  tied  to 
dally  life,"  says  psychology  Professor  Arci- 
medes  Colindres.  seated  In  a  university 
office  beneath  a  large  poster  of  Karl  Marx. 
In  a  gentle  voice,  Colindres  explains  that 
Nicaragua  is  definitely  not  dominated  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  country  may  make 
mistakes,  he  says,  but  It  is  forging  Its  own 
native  brand  of  socialism. 

Fervently.  Colindres  believes  In  the  revo- 
lution as  a  doorway  out  of  national  despair. 
"These  children  we're  forming,"  he  says 
"'we're  going  to  transmit  to  them  our  con- 
cept of  a  new  society." 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  TALLON  a£ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Conservation,  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
proved legislation  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  plowing  up  highly  erodlble 
land  for  planting  crops  and  to  encour- 
age the  long-term  conversion  of  cur- 
rently cropped  fragile  land  into  pro- 
tective cover. 

As  we  move  toward  an  omnibus  farm 
bill  this  year,  it  is  time  for  soil  conser- 
vation to  be  fully  Integrated  into  our 
national  agriculture  policy. 

This  legislation  will  preserve  a  vital 
national  resource  for  future  genera- 
tions and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
serve  the  Nation's  Immediate  needs  by 
cutting  back  on  crop  surpluses  which 
lead  to  low  prices  for  farmers  and 
higher  budget  costs  for  taxpayers. 

While  nothing  in  the  legislation  for- 
bids any  landowner  to  make  his  or  her 
own  decisions  about  what  use  to  make 
of  the  acreage,  the  sodbuster  section 
says  simply  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  subsidize  produc- 
ers who  choose  to  bring  highly  erodl- 
ble land  into  cultivation  with  farming 
practices  that  do  not  conform  to  an 
approved  conservation  system. 

The  conservation  reserve  section  of 
the  legislation  provides  a  start  on 
action  to  protect  land  that  should  be 
shifted  out  of  row  crops  and  into 
grasses  or  trees. 

The  need  for  this  soil  conservation 
legislation  is  urgent.  In  my  State  of 
South  Carolina,  we  lose  16.5  million 


tons  of  topsoil  annually— enough  to 
blanket  our  largest  city  of  Columbia 
with  \Vt  inches.  The  estimated  annual 
cost  in  lost  nutrients  is  over  $12  mil- 
lion. 

This  year  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  cat- 
alyst that  brought  this  agency  into  ex- 
istence was  the  Dtist  Bowl  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

When  the  national  efforts  to  con- 
serve soil  began.  South  Carolina  rapid- 
ly moved  to  the  forefront.  In  1937, 
South  Carolina  passed  one  of  the  first 
laws  in  the  coimtry  establishing  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 

Today,  a  new  set  of  circumstances 
and  a  new  set  of  problems  have  arisen. 
In  the  1970's,  as  inflation  rose,  the 
economy  would  begin  to  dictate  the 
way  farmland  was  used— its  price  was 
pushed  beyond  its  productive  capabili- 
ties. 

In  South  Carolina,  during  one  recent 
5-year  period,  some  250,000  acres  of 
marginal  land  was  plowed  and  convert- 
ed into  cropland.  We  see  that  inflation 
along  with  the  high  interest  rates, 
forced  landowners  to  farm  their  land 
intensively  to  make  ends  meet. 

Studies  show  that  44  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  the  United  States  is  erod- 
ing faster  than  nature  can  replace  it. 
The  average  soil  erosion  rate  in  South 
Carolina  is  approximately  4.5  tons  per 
acre  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  work  toward  a 
coordinated  agricultural  and  conserva- 
tion program — one  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  cycles  in  the  farm  economy 
to  also  deliberately  do  more  to  protect 
the  Nation's  soil  and  water. 

We  must  work  within  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  local  conser- 
vation districts.  These  volunteers  pro- 
vide grassroots  support  and  leadership 
which  has  led  to  the  successes  we  have 
seen  in  conservation.  The  legislation 
approved  last  week  will  give  them  val- 
uable tools  in  this  battle. 

This  Nation's  commitment  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  is  envied  by 
I}eople  around  the  world.  But  we  must 
do  more.  History  has  proven  that  the 
survival  of  nations  is  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  care  they  have  for  the 
land. 


Mr.  WALKER.  No,  you  move. 
MonoH  oppnxD  bt  mr.  cobst 
Mr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  I  be  permitted  to  read  under  rule 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  whether  imder  rule  XXX 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cobey]  should  be  permitted  to 
read. 

The  question  was  taken;  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EM- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  392,  nays 
18,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
23,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  93] 
YEAS— 392 


IN  THE  WORDS  OF  MR. 
ROBERTS  OP  KANSAS 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

PRRMISSION  TO  RXAS  PROM  CONORXSSIOHAI. 
RBCORO 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  read  from  the  Congression- 
al rscord. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
under  rule  XXX  to  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed:  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to,  without  reading,  he  may  pro- 
ceed extemporaneously. 
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D  1150 

Mr.  McHUOH  and  Mr.  RODINO 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
COBXY]  is  recognized  for  45  seconds. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  permission  to  read 
from  the  Congressional  Record  the 
closing  words  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  in  his 
arguments  yesterday  before  this 
House. 

Mr.  Roberts  said: 

I  will  take  off  my  "Thou  ahall  not  steal" 
button.  A  slocan  too  harsh?  I  think  not.  I 
am  going  back  to  work. 

But  for  me  and  for  my  colleagues,  this 
House  Is  not  the  same.  The  collective  sense 
of  unfairness  symbolized  by  this  button  re- 
mains In  our  hearts. 

The  sad.  sad  thing  Is  that  we  did  not  have 
to  go  down  this  road. 

PAXLIAMKIITAJtT  IHQUUT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  rule  XXX.  there  are  two  In- 
quiries that  I  have. 

First,  is  rule  XXX  applied  to  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rule 
XXX.  which  prohibits  the  reading 
from  a  text  then  would  apply  to  the 
President  when  he  addresses  a  session 
of  Congress? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  say  it  does  not  apply 
during  a  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
pity. 


D  1200 

SOLTOARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  127),  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  for  consideration  only? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Resolution  127. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  at 
this  time.  On  Sunday.  May  5.  1985. 
over  100.000  individuals  will  gather  at 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  opposite  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  to 
demonstrate  their  solidarity  of  pur- 
pose with  the  more  than  2  million 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  t>een  trying  val- 
iantly to  practice  their  religious  herit- 
age in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds 
and  many  of  whom  have  been  seeking 
the  right  to  emigrate.  House  Resolu- 
tion 127,  which  I  was  honored  to  intro- 
duce with  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel],  declares  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  supports 
this  effort,  not  only  in  sympathy  and 
solidarity  with  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  with  those  men  and  women 
who  will  give  up  their  Sunday  at  home 
to  proclaim  to  Soviet  authorities  that 
their  harassment  and  abuse  of  these 
men  and  women  will  not  be  tolerated 
silently. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Coalition 
to  Free  Soviet  Jews  (formerly  the 
Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry),  this  will  be  the  14th 
annual  Solidarity  Sunday  gathering. 
Because  it  is  the  single  largest  expres- 
sion of  concern  for  Soviet  Jewry  In  the 
country,  it  has  also  become  the  pre- 
eminent voice  of  the  American  people. 
Year  after  year,  we  have  expressed  our 
feelings  at  this  forum  and  I  invite  our 
colleagues  to  Join  us  later  in  the  day 
when  I  will  be  hosting  a  special  order 
in  conjuctlon  with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  plummet,  from  a 
high  in  1979  of  over  51,000  to  less  than 
900  last  year.  Arrests  have  increased 
dramatically,  and  there  are  now  22 
prisoners  of  conscience  languishing  in 
Soviet  jails  and  prison  camps. 
Through  efforts  such  as  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  reiterating  our  commit- 
ment to  these  men  and  women.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
list  those  226  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  joining  us  in  cosponsorship  of 


this  measure,  and  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  this  resolution. 
CospoMSORS  OP  House  Rebolutioh  137,  Ex- 

PKKBSIRC  COHGKXSSIOHAI.  StTPPORT  POK  SOL- 

tDAnrrr  Sunday  poa  Soviet  Jewry 

Rangel,  Ackennan.  Addabbo,  Akaka.  An- 
drews, Annunzio.  Archer,  Badham,  Barnes, 
Bartlett,  Bateman.  Bedell,  Beilenson.  Bent- 
ley.  Bereuter.  Berman,  Biaggl.  Billrakis. 
Bllley.  Boehlert,  Boland,  Bonker,  Bosco, 
Boucher.  Boulter.  Boxer,  Broomfield. 

Brown  of  California,  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Bryant,  Burton  of  Indiana,  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Bustamante.  Carney,  Carr,  Carper. 
Chappie,  Clay,  Cllnger,  Cobey,  Coble,  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Collins.  Conte,  Conyers. 
Courter,  Co]me.  Dannemeyer,  Daub,  de  la 
Oar^a.  DeLay,  Dellums,  Dickinson,  Dio- 
Ouardl.  Dixon. 

Donnelly,  Doman,  Downey,  Dreler, 
Durbin,  Dwyer,  Dymally.  Dyson.  Early,  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  English.  Erdreich, 
Fazio.  Feighan,  Fiedler,  Fish,  Florlo,  Fogll- 
etta.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Fowler,  Frank, 
Frenzel,  Frost.  Oallo.  Garcia,  Oaydos.  OeJd- 
enson,  Gekas. 

Gllckman,  Ooodling,  Gradlson,  Green. 
Grotberg,  Guarlnl,  Hartnett,  Hayes,  Heftel, 
Hertel,  HlllU.  Holt.  Horton.  Hoyer,  Hyde, 
Ireland,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, KanJorskl.  Kaptur.  Kemp.  Kindness. 
Koetmayer,  Kramer,  LaFalce,  Lagomarslno, 
Lantos. 

Latta.  Leach.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Leiand, 
Lent,  Levin.  Levine,  Lewis  of  California, 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Lightfoot,  LlvingBton, 
Loeffler.  Lott.  Lujan,  Lundine,  McCain. 
McCandless.  McDade.  McEwen,  McGrath, 
McHugh,  McKinney,  Mack.  Madlgan. 
Manton.  Martin  of  New  York.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Martinez,  Matsul,  Mavroules,  Maraoll, 
Mica.  Michel.  Mlkulski.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
MUler  of  Washington.  Mlneta.  Mitchell, 
Moakley,  Molinarl,  Montgomery,  Moorhead, 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mrazek.  Nowak, 
Oakar,  O'Brien,  Owens,  Oxley.  Parris. 
Pease.  Pepper,  Petri,  Pickle.  Porter. 

Price.  PurseU.  Quillen.  Regula,  Reid. 
Ritter.  Rodino.  Roe.  Rogers.  Roukema. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Rudd.  Saxton. 
Scheuer.  Schneider,  Schroeder.  Schumer. 
Sharp.  Shaw.  Slkorskl.  SlUander.  Slslsky. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Snowe.  Solarx.  Solomon.  Stark.  Stokes, 
Stratton,  Sundqulst,  Synar.  Tauke,  Tauzln. 
Taylor.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia. Torricelll.  Towns.  Udall.  Vander 
Jagt.  Volkmer.  Walker,  Waxman,  Weiss, 
Wheat.  Wilson,  Wlrth,  WoU,  Wolpe,  Wort- 
ley,  Wright,  Wyden,  Wylle,  Yates.  Young  of 
Florida,  and  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  because  over  the 
years  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  fight.  I  wiU  tell  my  colleagues 
that  there  was  a  period  in  which  re- 
sults were  quite  positive. 

I  would  hope  by  these  demonstra- 
tions that  we  can  sensitize  the  Soviet 
Union  to  open  the  doors  once  again 
and  allow  people  to  leave  and  allow 


people  to  live  in  freedom.  So  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GIUiftAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  thank  him  for  his  continual 
fight  for  human  rights.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  on  Solidarity 
Simday  at  Dag  Hammerskjold  Plaza  in 
New  York  City. 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  127.  a 
resolution  concerning  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

For  the  Soviet  Jew,  1984  lived  up  to 
George  Orwell's  grisly  prediction  of 
state  repression.  In  all  of  that  year, 
only  896  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  896  out 
of  the  more  than  350.000  who  request- 
ed permission  to  leave. 

The  fact  that  350,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  the  3  million  Jews  in 
that  country  willingly  faced  the  in- 
creased persecution  leveled  at  all  who 
ask  to  leave,  demonstrates  the  grave 
circumstances  under  which  these 
people  live. 

The  entire  cultural  life  of  the  Jewish 
community  Is  Imperiled.  Slanderous, 
persistent,  anti-semltic  rhetoric  oozes 
daily  out  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
calls  a  press.  This  vindictive  Infects 
the  air  inciting  systematic  persecution. 
Even  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  now 
brings  7  years  of  hard  labor  in  a  Soviet 
gulag. 

Of  course  the  Jewish  population  is 
not  alone  in  activism  for  greater  per- 
sonal and  cultural  freedoms.  Minimal, 
even  token  expressions  of  freedom  by 
the  rest  of  the  Soviet  concerned  citi- 
zenry Is  ruthlessly  suppressed.  The 
treatment  of  such  activities  is  liberal 
doses  of  gulag  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals. 

The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Final 
Act  of  the  1975  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  known 
as  the  Helsinki  accords.  That  docu- 
ment guarantees  basic  freedoms  in- 
cluding the  right  to  practice  religion 
and  even  emigrate.  The  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Soviet  Jew. 
has  systematically  violated  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  agreement. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, if  observed  by  the  signators. 
would  be  the  greatest  peace  agreement 
of  all  time.  Andrei  Sakharov.  the  only 
Russian  to  be  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  warned  that  his  govern- 
ment's failure  to  observe  human  rights 
Is  directly  related  to  Soviet  conduct  In 
its  external  affairs. 

Without  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  accords,  voices  of 
moderation  in  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal affairs  are  silenced.  These  voices 
can  have  an  impact  on  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Witness  the  successful  pres- 
sure Sakharov  brought  to  bear  on 
Khrushchev  to  accept  President  Ken- 
nedy's Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 

We  have  a  right,  and  Indeed  an  obli- 
gation, to  Insist  on  Soviet  compliance 


with  the  provisions  of  this  document. 
Since  being  elected  to  Congress.  I 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  have  continuously  written 
Soviet  officials  about  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  especially  refusenlks.  We 
urge  compliance  with  this  agreement. 
This  pressure  will  continue. 

As  we  commemorate  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jew  this  Sunday,  we  will 
also  reaffirm  the  West's  moral  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  easing  Soviet  repres- 
sion of  Jews  and  other  minorities  In 
that  country.  This  obligation  springs 
from  a  humanitarian  commitment 
rooted  in  our  cultural  and  political 
heritage.  This  commitment  finds  its 
expression  in  a  desire  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  see  the  human  spirit  flourish 
rather  than  languish. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  our  country  has  a  direct  In- 
terest in  seeing  the  lot  of  the  Soviet 
Jew  improve.  Soviet  actions  against  its 
own  citizens  are  an  indication  of  what 
to  expect  of  its  behavior  in  the  Inter- 
national arena.  The  more  responsible 
the  Soviets  become  at  home,  the  more 
responsible  they  will  be  abroad.  This  is 
the  lesson  from  Sakharov  and  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  that  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  could  be  the  greatest 
peace  docimient  of  all  time.* 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  137 

Whereas,  on  May  5,  1985,  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Coalition  to 
Free  Soviet  Jewry  (formerly  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry)  will 
sponsor  "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  the 
resolve  to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  beleaguered  people  everywhere; 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  from 
aU  regions  of  the  country  will  join  with  the 
Coalition  on  that  day  in  activities  express- 
ing the  solidarity  of  our  people  with  the 
almost  three  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  families  abroad  is  being 
denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others.  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975  and  the  Final  Document  of  the  Madrid 
Conference,  signed  in  1983; 

Whereas  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
dropped  alarmingly  from  a  high  of  fifty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  In  1979 
to  Just  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  In  all 
of  1984; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Implemented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions designed  to  make  the  process  of 
obtaining  a  visa  even  more  arduous; 

Whereas  those  Soviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  subjected  to  expulsion 
from  Jobs  and  schools,  exile  from  major 
Soviet  cities  and  constant  surveillance  and 
harassment; 
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Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  denying  all  its  Jewish  citizens  even 
those  rights  and  privileges  accorded  other 
recognized  religions  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sharply  increased  its  discrimina- 
tion against  Jewish  culture  and  religion  by 
arresting  Hebrew  teachers  on  false  criminal 
charges,  attacking  Hebrew  teaching  circles 
as  "subversive,"  and  promoting  anti-Semitic 
ideology  under  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zionism": 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  wtU  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  friends  in  the  West  so  long  as 
those  who  cherish  liberty  and  human  rights 
continue  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  belea- 
guered people  everywhere: 

Whereas  the  recent  appointment  of  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
renews  hope  for  a  United  States-Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  dialog  concerning 
liberalization  of  Soviet  policies  regarding 
Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities: 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  wUl  serve  as  an  expression  of  our  de- 
termination to  continue  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science, to  have  exit  visas  granted  to  veteran 
refuseniks  who  have  sought  permission  to 
emigrate  for  up  to  fifteen  years,  and  to 
secure  the  free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs 
and  cultural  expression  for  all  minorities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives supports  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  on  May  5,  1985. 

The  SJ'EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  nuUce  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  405,  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  28, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  94] 
YEAS-405 


Ackerman 

Addmbbo 

Akaka 

Alexmnder 

Anderaon 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Auplegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 


BevUl 

Blacd 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bo«gs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 


Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllncer 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 


Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Oarden 

DaKhle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DioOuardI 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

DurUn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (LA) 

Evans <IL) 

PaaceU 

PaweU 

Pazlo 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

FordCTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Preniel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LAtta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMlUan 

Meyen 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

M(X}rhead 

Monison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 


O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

OrtH 

Owens 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuraeU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkonki 

Slljander 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swlndall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 


Tausln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUI 

Towns 

Traftcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 


Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

WaUer 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehunt 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 


May  2,  1985 

WUUams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


May  2,  1985 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Mollohan 


NOT  VOTING-M 


Berman 

Bosco 

BroyhlU 

ChappeU 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dixon 

Dyson 

Gingrich 

HaU,  Sam 


Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Buckaby 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Myers 

Packard 

Parris 


Rudd 

Savage 

Selberllng 

Vander  Jagt 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Wright 

Wylle 


D  1210 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  94  this  gentleman  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  thus  unable  to 
vote. 

Had  the  gentleman  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "aye"  in  favor  of  the 
resolution. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT 
EDUCATION  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  be 
permitted  to  meet  this  May  2  during 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object.  This  has  not  been  cleared  by 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Messrs.  ROTH.  WALKER.  COBEY, 
COBLE.  BOULTER.  SHAW.  LEWIS 
of  Florida.  MOORE,  and  KOLBE  also 
objected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  suf- 
ficient number  has  objected. 

Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.  William  Cobey,  Jr..  be  taken  off 
the  cosponsor  list  for  the  bill.  H.R.  13. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEnr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  Members  of  the  plans 
for  the  schedule  of  the  House  for  the 
coming  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday.  There  will  be  four 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the 
votes  to  be  postponed  until  Tuesday. 
They  are: 

H.R.  664,  amending  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979,  regarding  interest 
payments. 

S.  597,  technical  amendments  to 
United  States  Code,  title  46,  regarding 
codification. 

H.R.  2148,  authorization  for  the  U.S. 
Mint. 

H.R.  2268.  the  Israel  free  trade  bill. 

On  Tuesday.  May  7.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  the  Private 
Calendar  and  to  consider  recorded 
votes  ordered  on  suspensions  debated 
on  Monday.  May  6.  and  H.R.  2068. 
State  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies' authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  1987.  to  complete  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  noon 
on  Wednesday  and  11  o'clock  diu-ing 
the  balance  of  the  week  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1869, 
repeal  of  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirements  of  the  Tax  Act 
of  1974,  the  so-called  auto  log  bill. 

H.R.  1784,  the  Panama  Canal  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

H.R.  1157,  the  maritime  authoriza- 
tion, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  1555,  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
authorizations,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  (»ntin- 
gent  on  the  usual  understanding  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8,  1985 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  May  8, 
1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JONAS  E.  SALK  DAY 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  13 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  6.  1985 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST     TO     DISPENSE     WITH 
CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSI- 
NESS  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  8,  1985,  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER.  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  1869.  REPEAL  OF  CONTEM- 
PORANEOUS RECORDKEEPING 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  TAX  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R. 
1869)  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements  added  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes.  On  Wednesday.  May 
8,  1985,  or  any  day  thereafter,  and 
that  all  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  or  its  consideration 
be  waived,  and  that  the  conference 
report  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  when  called  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  tell  us  what  we  are 
doing  here? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  is  pretty  consistent  with 
what  the  House  has  passed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  had  receded 
on  most  of  the  amendments  that  they 
had  offered,  mainly  because  it  was  not 
revenue  neutral. 

This  bill,  I  might  suggest,  is  revenue 
neutral. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  258) 
to  designate  May  6,  1985,  as  "Dr. 
Jonas  E.  Salk  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  chief  co- 
sponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
258  I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion designating  May  6,  1985,  as  "Dr. 
Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 

Today  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  polio 
epidemic.  In  1952  this  dreaded  disease 
struck  over  60,000  persons  and  killed 
over  3,000. 

The  Salk  vaccine  which  was  licensed 
30  years  ago  reduced  the  incidence  of 
polio  in  the  United  States  by  97  per- 
cent and  has  all  but  disappeared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution 
which  would  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  vaccine  which  ended 
this  terrifying  disease  of  polio  as  well 
as  the  man  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  6,  1985,  the  CUNY  Board  of 
Trustees  is  sponsoring  a  dinner  to 
honor  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs in  the  history  of  medical  re- 
search—the introduction  of  the  first 
successful  vaccine  against  polio. 

Today,  it  may  be  difficult  to  grasp 
the  enormous  fear  of  the  menace  of 
death  or  paralysis  by  polio  which 
gripped  the  Nation  before  Dr.  Salk  dis- 
covered the  vaccine.  Polio  claimed 
60,000  victims  a  year  at  its  peak.  Now. 
30  years  later,  it  has  long  since  all  but 
disappeared. 

The  imveillng  of  the  vaccine  set  off 
a  nationwide  celebration  and  Dr.  Salk 
was  justifiably  recognized  as  a  nation- 
al hero.  Never  before  had  the  quest 
for  a  preventive  for  a  terrifying  epi- 
demic disease  ended  in  an  interval  as 
short  as  that  of  the  struggle  against 
polio. 

We,  as  New  Yorkers,  have  reason  to 
be  especially  proud  of  this  man  and 
his  accomplishments.  Jonas  Salk  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  in  1914,  and  at- 
tended the  city's  public  schools.  In  his 
freshman  year  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  his  early  desire  to  be  a  lawyer 
gave  way  to  his  passion  for  science.  He 
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received  his  B.S.  from  City  College  In 
1934,  and  entered  New  York  Universi- 
ty College  of  Medicine  and  was  award- 
ed his  M.D.  In  1939. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  dinner  In  his 
honor,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  sup- 
port the  Jonas  E.  Salk  Scholarships 
for  Medical  Study,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  today  House  Joint 
Resolution  258  designating  May  6, 
1985.  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day."  In 
view  of  this  anniversary  and  Dr.  Salk's 
lifelong  accomplishments,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  Congress  recog- 
nize him  in  this  manner. 

On  behalf  of  my  coUeagues.  I  convey 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  citizenry  to 
Dr.  Salk.« 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rn.  358 

WhercM  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  discovered  the 
first  effective  vaccine  acalnst  poliomyelitis 
that  was  approved  for  widespread  use  in 
1955  and  was  awarded  a  congressional  gold 
medal  for  the  discovery; 

Whereas  poliomyelitis  epidemics  were  a 
fact  of  life  in  the  United  SUtes  before  the 
Salk  vaccine  was  discovered; 

Whereas  during  the  most  severe  epidemic 
of  poliomyelitis,  which  occurred  In  1952, 
57.824  persons  were  stricken  with  the  dis- 
ease and  3.330  persons  died; 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  poliomyelitis  In 
the  United  States  was  reduced  by  97  percent 
through  the  use  of  the  Salk  vaccine  before 
another  effective  vaccine  against  the  disease 
was  discovered; 

Whereas  Dr.  Salk  still  serves  the  Salk  In- 
stitute for  Biological  Studies,  which  he 
founded  In  1983.  as  a  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  intemational  health  sciences; 

Whereas  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological 
Studies,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Salk. 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  being  in  the 
vanguard  of  basic  biological  research  on  mo- 
lecular K^ellular  mechanisms  In  genetics,  im- 
munology, and  neurobiology: 

Whereas  on  May  8,  1985.  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  will  host  a  dinner  to  honor 
Dr.  Salk.  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  and  to  celebrate  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  licensing  of  the  Salk  vac- 
cine for  public  use: 

Whereas  the  proceeds  from  the  honorary 
dinner  for  Dr.  Salk  will  be  used  to  support 
the  Jonas  E.  Salk  Scholarships  for  Medical 
Study:  and 

Whereas  the  historic  achievement  of  Dr. 
Salk  deserves  recognition:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Re*olx>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  6,  1985, 
hereby  is  designated  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  125). 
designating  May  1985  as  "National 
Community  College  Month."  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
Hotise  that  the  majority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my  reservation.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Youifc]  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  125. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  asking  for  your  support  today 
in  my  effort  to  declare  October  1985  as 
National  Community  College  Month. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  recognize  the 
contributions  that  community  colleges 
have  made  to  oiu*  Nation,  and  this  bill 
is  a  good  way  to  make  all  of  America 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  communi- 
ty colleges  as  a  part  of  our  fine  educa- 
tional system. 

Community,  technical,  and  Junior 
colleges  educate  more  than  half  of  all 
first-  and  second-year  students  en- 
rolled in  postsecondary  institutions. 
They  prepare  people  for  employment 
in  over  1,400  different  occupations, 
and  are  usually  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  Americans.  The  cost  of 
going  to  community,  technical,  and 
junior  colleges  is  low.  with  an  average 
tuition  of  $501  a  year.  Black,  Hispanic, 
American  Indian,  and  Alaskan  Native 
credit  students  are  represented  at 
higher  than  average  population  rates 
in  these  institutions,  enrolling  more 
than  half  of  all  minority  undergradu- 
ates attending  postsecondary  institu- 
tions. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  in  the  United  States 
have  at  least  one  community,  techni- 
cal, or  Junior  college,  educating  a  total 
of  over  11.41  million  Americans  in 
1981  alone.  For  many  of  them,  it  is 
their  first,  and  sometimes  only,  chance 
for  postsecondary  learning— and  they 
are  of  benefit  to  us  all. 

In  the  great  State  of  Alaska,  we  have 
a  network  of  11  community  colleges, 
which  serve  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  not  ordinarily  be  able 
to  continue  their  educations— from 
teenagers,  to  senior  citizens,  to  me- 
chanics, to  housewives.  All  of  these 
people  want  to  learn,  and  because  of 
their     different     schools'     locations. 


course  offerings,  and  schedules,  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  Prom  what  they  dis- 
cover in  community  colleges,  many 
students  go  on  to  continue  their  aca- 
demic careers,  while  others  switch 
jobs,  and  yet  others  continue  what 
they  are  doing,  content  in  their  new- 
found knowledge.  These  colleges, 
which  are  in  varied  locations  from  the 
farthest  northern  educational  institu- 
tion in  North  America,  where  snow 
and  darkness  are  the  weather  words 
for  all  of  winter,  to  another  in  Ketchi- 
kan, where  the  temperature  averages 
in  the  fifties  the  year  round,  with 
about  as  much  snow  as  Raleigh.  NC. 
are  important  parts  of  their  communi- 
ties. Almost  everybody  in  Alaska, 
which  is  almost  half  the  size  of  the 
continental  United  States,  lives  within 
reach  of  these  institutions,  which 
means  that  they  have  the  opportuni- 
ties that  only  an  education  can  bring. 

Please  join  me  and  223  cosponsors  in 
our  support  of  "National  Community 
College  Month."  Now  is  the  time  to 
salute  commimlty  colleges  for  all  of 
their  contributions  to  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  unanimous  consent  is  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  125 

Whereas,  in  the  fall  of  1981,  there  were 
over  1,219  conununity,  technical,  and  junior 
colleges  in  which  40  percent  of  all  under- 
graduate college  students  in  the  United 
States  were  enrolled: 

Whereas  such  colleges  prepare  people  for 
employment  In  over  1,400  different  occupa- 
tions or  for  transfer  to  4-year  colleges  and 
universities: 

Whereas  such  colleges  are  within  reasona- 
ble commuting  distance  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  Americans; 

Whereas  such  colleges  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  post-secondary  education 
at  low  cost  for  many  people  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  one;  and 

Whereas  such  colleges  are  community- 
based  institutions  which  provide  flexible 
and  diverse  programs  and  services  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  their  local  populations 
and  Industries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  May  1985  is 
designated  as  "National  Community  College 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 
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AMXifOMKirr  ormua)  by  m.  gahcia 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  Page 

2.  line  3,  strike  out  "May"  and  insert  in  lieu 

thereof  "October". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  410,  nays 
0,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  95] 


AckFrman 

Addabbo 

Alcaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BUlrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 


YEAS-410 

Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
Cllnger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Collins 
Combeat 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crane 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeLay 
Dellums 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
DioOuardi 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Ooman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 


Early 

Eckart  (OB) 

Eckert  (NY) 

fklgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^ngllsh 

Erdreich 

EHrans  (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florlo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (HI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Guarini 

Gunderaon 


Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammersctunidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Htllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

IJpliMkI 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Maizoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 


McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulakl 

MlUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

MItcheU 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Monaon 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtlia 

NaUher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NielsoD 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Punell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 


Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SiUander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snoire 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Traf  leant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUaon 

Wlrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

TTTLX  AMKIfDMEIfT  OPTERZD  BY  MB.  GAKCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  title  offered  by  Mr. 
Oarcia:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  designating  October  1985 
as  Tiatlonal  Community  College  Month.'  " 

The  amendment  to  the  title  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  95  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  Hill  in  a 
meeting  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
was  unavoidably  absent  on  rollcall  No. 
95.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  had  I 
been  present. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  I*RO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  annoimce  that  1-minute 
speeches  will  be  taken  after  the  day's 
business. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1977 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
respectfully  request  tinanlmous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Bennan 
Bonier  (MI) 
Boaco 

Chappell 
Coleman  (TX) 
Derrick 
Dixon 
BaU.8am 


Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hudtaby 

Livingston 

McDade 

Miller  (CA) 

Myers 

Obey 


Parris 

Rudd 

Savage 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Weaver 

Wright 

Yates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1986  AND  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  137  and  rule 
XXni,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2068. 

D  1248 

IN  THK  COmilTTEE  OF  TEC  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.   2068)   to   authorize   appropria- 
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Uons  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Pease  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Showe]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

D  1250 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2068.  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  other  purposes  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  superb  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  im- 
portant authorization  legislation:  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica];  and  the 
ranJklng  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Maine  [Ms.  Smowe].  They 
and  their  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee worked  togetlier  in  a  fuilly  bi- 
partisan manner  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent authorization  package  for  our  for- 
eign affairs  agencies  which  is  both  fis- 
cally responsible  and  sound  in  a  for- 
eign policy  sense. 

The  biU  has  already  been  explained 
in  detail  by  the  managers,  so  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize 
briefly  the  following  points: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing, 
has  made  a  special  effort  this  year  to 
produce  authorizing  legislation  which 
is  supportive  of  our  foreign  policy  pri- 
orities and  cognizant  of  the  need  to 
bring  down  the  deficit.  As  a  result  this 
bill  and  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
are  essentially  frozen  at  the  current 
appropriation  levels  in  the  aggregate. 
Later  in  the  process  today  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  exactly 
freezing  the  aggregate  total  authoriza- 
tion in  H.R.  2068  at  the  current  appro- 
priation estimate  for  the  programs 
and  operating  expenses  covered  in  the 
legislation.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  Mlca-Snowe  freeze 
amendment. 

This  legislation  also  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  committee  In 
shoring  up  the  security  of  our  diplo- 
matic posts  abroad  and  in  combating 
international  terrorism  by  providing 
additional  funds  to  increase  and 
strengthen  the  local  security  guard 
program  at  high  threat  posts.  I  would 


like  to  commend  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Mica  for  his  outstanding  per- 
formance in  this  area  both  through 
the  committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Panel  on 
the  Security  of  U.S.  Missions  Abroad. 

H.R.  2068  contains  several  provisions 
included  in  an  omnibus  antinarcotics 
bill,  H.R.  1768,  which  was  introduced 
by  this  gentleman  and  14  cosponsors 
last  month.  These  provisions  will  up- 
grade the  Department  of  State's  per- 
sonnel system  with  respect  to  its  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Program, 
require  a  centralized  information  shar- 
ing system  concerning  drug  traffickers 
to  prevent  visas  from  being  granted  to 
known  traffickers,  and  encourage  the 
negotiation  of  upgraded  extradition 
treaties  on  narcotics  offenses  with 
major  drug-producing  countries. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  for  his  initiative,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  upgrade  the  interna- 
tional communication  and  information 
policy  function  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  remarks, 
I  quote  Secretary  Shultz  from  his 
letter  to  the  committee  in  support  of 
H.R.  2068:  "Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  good  bill  in 
harsh  times.  I  appreciate  your  support 
and  that  of  your  committee.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  bipartisan  profes- 
sionalism." I  will  include  the  complete 
text  of  the  Secretary's  letter  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
adequately  addressed  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  affairs  agencies  while,  at  the 
same  time,  freezing  spending  levels  at 
current  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2068. 
Tm  SBcurrAiiY  or  State. 
Wathington,  April  20.  198$. 
Hon.  DAim  B.  Pascxix, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Foreign  Affair*. 
House  of  Repretentative*. 

Dkab  Ms.  Chaiumajc  As  the  time  for 
House  consldermtlon  of  the  State  Authoriza- 
tion bUl.  H.R.  20«S.  approaches.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  needs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Service  and  all  the  other 
official  Americans  abroad  which  this  De- 
partment services  and  protects.  The  State 
Department  title  of  this  bill  will  have  a 
direct  effect  not  only  on  the  Department's 
ability  to  carry  out  Its  national  security 
duties,  but  also  on  the  safety  and  lives  of 
thousands  of  official  Americans  of  all  agen- 
cies who  serve  in  exposed  positions  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has  re- 
ported a  good  bill  in  harsh  times.  I  appreci- 
ate your  support  and  that  of  your  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  an  excellent  example  of  bipartisan 
professionalism. 

Given  the  difficult  budgetary  situation.  I 
made  some  hard  choices  In  sending  up  a  bill 
that  for  the  first  time  In  fourteen  years  Is  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year's  funding 
levels  for  the  Department.  I  had  to  set  diffi- 
cult priorities:  I  put  first  things  first.  Conse- 
quently, I  was  gratified  that  your  committee 
recognized  my  view  of  our  priorities  as  a 


principal  national  security  arm  of  the  n.S. 
Government.  Our  shared  priorities  are: 

The  need  to  Increase  the  protection  for  all 
official  Americans  abroad  (here  I  welcome 
your  inclusion  of  funds  for  additional  over- 
seas guard  forces),  and 

The  need  in  these  dangerous  times  to  en- 
hance the  Department's  ability  to  report  on 
the  attitudes  and  intentions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  derive  from  that  information 
the  recommendations  that  I  make  to  the 
President. 

As  I  made  the  difficult  choices.  I  had 
before  me  the  fact  that  over  the  last  two 
years  hostile  forces  had  succeeded  In  killing 
twenty-one  Americans  assigned  to  Foreign 
Service  posts.  I  do  not  want  that  repeated. 
H.R.  2048  represents  the  absolute  bottom 
line  in  resources  I  believe  are  needed  to  In- 
crease our  security.  I  have  struck  a  sharp 
but  delicate  t>alance  between  the  resources 
needed  to  protect  our  people  abroad  and  the 
resources  they  need  to  do  their  Job  abroad. 
Any  decrease  in  the  overall  level  of  re- 
sources will  upset  that  balance.  Our  budget, 
which  reflects  the  realities  of  our  operation, 
is  such  that  the  only  way  we  could  adjust  to 
additional  cuts  would  be  to  postpone  vitally 
Important  security  projects. 

If  our  already  austere  budget  is  cut  fur- 
ther. I  wUl  be  obliged  to  tell  our  people 
abroad  that  they  will  have  to  continue  to 
run  heightened  risks,  that  we  cannot  pro- 
vide them  with  the  additional  protection 
that  we  all  recognize  they  should  have. 
These  people  are  professionals,  and  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  accept  those  risks, 
but,  I  hope  we  can  avoid  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  needs  are  clear.  We 
need  better  reporting  and  intelligence,  we 
need  better  analysis,  we  need  to  continue  to 
assist  Americans  abroad,  and  we  need  to 
protect  our  people  who  carry  out  these  ac- 
tivities in  the  most  effective  fashion.  I  think 
it  ia  absolutely  essential  that  H.R.  2068  be 
approved  without  any  decrease  in  the  De- 
partment's funding. 

I  know  you  and  your  Committee  share  our 
concerns,  and  I  want  you  to  know.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  appreciate  the  support 
you  have  given  us.  and  we  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Okorck  p.  SiroLTZ. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  2  weeks  we  fi- 
nally come  to  the  floor  to  discuss  this 
legislation  which  I  think  is  vital  to  our 
Nation  and  to  our  national  interest. 

First  I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man Fascell  for  the  guidance  and 
wisdom  he  has  offered  us  in  dealing 
with  this  legislation.  This  was  the 
committee  the  chairman  chaired  prior 
to  my  chairmanship,  and  he  has  been 
invaluable  in  the  information  and 
guidance. 

Also  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe].  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  single 
issue  in  this  bill  has  been  worked  as  a 
bipartisan  issue,  and  every  major  con- 
cern has  been  worked  in  a  way  that  I 
believe  the  vote  was  unanimous  on 
every  point  of  contention  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  Individual  who  I 
would    have    work    as    the    minority 


member  and  serve  the  way  she  has,  in 
such  an  honorable  and  professional 
way,  and  I  think  this  bill  at  this  time 
probably  is  the  best  legislation  that 
could  come  before  the  House  because 
of  the  true  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and 
professionalism  that  has  been  exhibit- 
ed by  both  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority, and  I  truly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  before 
us  today  for  consideration,  H.R.  2068, 
is  not  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  repeat,  not 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  H.R.  2068  is  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  State  Department,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  funds  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  has  direct  effect 
over  the  Department's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  this  bill 
contains  funding  for  two  very  vital  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States.  First,  it 
will  allow  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  its  national  security  duties, 
but  also  allow  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  official  Americans  of  all  agen- 
cies who  serve  in  positions  abroad. 

Second,  it  provides  the  funding  for 
essential  modernization  and  oper- 
ations of  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty. 

In  VOA  alone  more  than  80  percent 
of  their  transmitters  are  15  years  old 
or  older.  In  fact,  one  of  the  transmit- 
ters that  America  is  operating  today  is 
a  transmitter  that  we  captured  during 
World  War  II  from  the  Nazis.  We  are 
talking  about  trying  to  modernize 
these  transmitters  and  make  some 
changes  that  are  long  overdue.  More 
than  35  percent  are  30  years  old  or 
older.  VOA  manufactures  its  own  re- 
placement parts  for  some  of  its  anti- 
quated equipment.  Essentially  they  do 
this  because  the  people  who  made  the 
parts  for  the  transmitters  are  no 
longer  in  business  because  no  one  else 
in  the  world  uses  these  parts. 

We  are  woefully  behind  Radio 
Moscow  in  the  numt>er  of  hours  broad- 
cast and  the  number  of  broadcast  lan- 
guages. And  we  aren't  even  in  second 
place  behind  Radio  Moscow;  we  trail 
behind  many  other  nations  in  the 
comparative  hours  we  broadcast 
worldwide.  We  rank  fifth  among  other 
nations  in  hours  broadcast  to  Africa, 
fifth  in  hours  broadcast  to  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  sixth  in 
hours  broadcast  to  Eastern  Europe, 
and  sixth  in  hours  broadcast  to  East 
Asia. 

I  am  quoting,  if  I  may,  from  Secre- 
tary Shultz,  and  he  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  time  for 
House  consideration  of  the  State  Authoriza- 
tion bill.  H.R.  2068.  approaches.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  needs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Service  and  all  the  other 
official  Americans  abroad  which  this  De- 
partment services  and  protects.  The  State 


Department  title  of  this  bill  will  have  a 
direct  effect  not  only  on  the  Department's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  national  security 
duties,  but  also  on  the  safety  and  lives  of 
thousands  of  official  Americans  of  all  agen- 
cies who  serve  In  exposed  positions  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has  re- 
ported a  good  bill  In  harsh  times.  I  appreci- 
ate your  support  and  that  of  your  Conunlt- 
tee.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  bipartisan 
professionalism. 

Given  the  difficult  budgetary  situation.  I 
made  some  hard  choices  in  sending  up  a  bill 
that  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years  is  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year's  funding 
levels  for  the  Department.  I  had  to  set  diffi- 
cult priorities;  I  put  first  things  first.  Conse- 
quently. I  was  gratified  that  your  committee 
recognized  my  view  of  our  priorities  as  a 
principal  national  security  arm  of  the  n.S. 
Government.  Our  shared  priorities  are: 

The  need  to  Increase  the  protection  for  all 
official  Americans  abroad  (here  I  welcome 
your  inclusion  of  funds  for  additional  over- 
seas guard  forces),  and 

The  need  in  these  dangerous  times  to  en- 
hance the  Department's  ability  to  report  on 
the  attitudes  and  intentions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  derive  from  that  information 
the  recommendations  that  I  make  to  the 
President. 

As  I  made  that  difficult  choice.  I  had 
before  me  the  fact  that  over  the  last  two 
years  hostile  forces  had  succeeded  in  killing 
twenty-one  Americans  assigned  to  Foreign 
Services  posts.  I  do  not  want  that  repeated. 
H.R.  2068  represents  the  absolute  bottom 
line  in  resources  I  believe  are  needed  to  in- 
crease our  security.  I  have  struck  a  sharp 
but  delicate  balance  between  the  resources 
needed  to  protect  our  people  abroad  and  the 
resources  they  need  to  do  their  Job  abroad. 
Any  decrease  in  the  overall  level  of  re- 
sources will  upset  that  balance.  Our  budget, 
which  reflects  the  realities  of  our  operation, 
is  such  that  the  only  way  we  could  adjust  to 
additional  cuts  would  be  to  postpone  vitally 
important  security  projects. 

If  our  already  austere  budget  is  cut  fur- 
ther, I  will  be  obliged  to  tell  our  people 
abroad  that  they  will  have  to  continue  to 
run  heightened  risks,  that  we  cannot  pro- 
vide them  with  the  additional  protection 
that  we  all  recognize  they  should  have. 
These  people  are  professionals,  and  I  am 
confident  that  they  wUl  accept  those  risks, 
but.  I  hope  we  can  avoid  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  needs  are  clear.  We 
need  better  reporting  and  Intelligence,  we 
need  l>etter  analysis,  we  need  to  continue  to 
assist  Americaiis  abroad,  and  we  need  to 
protect  our  people  who  carry  out  these  ac- 
tivities in  the  most  effective  fashion.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  H.R.  2068  be 
approved  without  any  decrease  in  the  De- 
partment's funding. 

I  know  you  and  your  Committee  share  our 
concerns,  and  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  appreciate  the  support 
you  have  given  us.  and  we  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Skttltz. 

I  might  indicate  that  this  legislation 
contains  a  little  over  $400  million  for 
embassy  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Shultz  said 
that  H.R.  2068  represents  the  absolute 
bottom  line  and  that  he  didn't  want 
the  events  of  the  previous  2  years  re- 
peated. I  know  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  shares  that  feeling.  We 
have   a   very   real   obligation   to   our 


people  serving  in  Foreign  Service  posts 
to  provide  them  with  the  best  possible 
protection.  In  many  of  those  posts  just 
a  minimum  amount  of  security  may 
mean  the  difference  between  business 
as  usual  and  disaster,  but  in  other 
posts  no  amount  of  security  can  guar- 
antee that  a  tragedy  will  not  occur. 
Nevertheless,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  would  be 
remiss  in  our  duties  not  to  see  that  the 
necessary  funding  Is  provided.  H.R. 
2068  provides  those  fvmds. 
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If  you  support  this  bill,  you  will  be 
able  to  go  home  to  your  districts  confi- 
dent that  you  have  done  all  you  can  to 
support  the  safety  of  our  foreign  serv- 
ice personnel. 

The  bill  contains  very  few  initiatives, 
actually  no  new  initiatives.  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  last  year's  authority.  Any 
increases  are  basically  for  security, 
protection  of  our  foreign  service 
people  and  facilities  abroad,  and  the 
modernization  effort  that  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  bill  as  one  that 
funds  our  peaceful  resolutions  to  con- 
flict situations.  It  is  only  when  our 
diplomatic  efforts  fail  abroad,  when 
we  lose  the  battle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  and  women  around  the 
world,  that  we  can  be  drawn  Into 
armed  confrontation.  In  its  current 
form  it  is  almost  a  freeze  level,  it  is 
currently  $31,600,000  under  the  execu- 
tive branch  request,  and  I  might  say 
that  long  before  we  came  to  the  floor 
and  the  other  events  preceding  this, 
we  moved  to  cut  that  amotmt. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  it  is  only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  over  the  actual  1985  ftmd- 
ing  level.  And  I  might  point  out  at  this 
time  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  and  the  chairman 
will  offer  an  absolute  freeze  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  In  this 
legislation  so  that  we  will  end  this  leg- 
islation and  vote  on  a  bill  with  a  total 
freeze. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  support 
of  H.R.  2068.  It  represents  our  efforts 
to  support  our  diplomats  and  our  mis- 
sions overseas  and  the  commitment  by 
this  Congress  to  continue  the  radio 
modernization  that  we  started  2  years 
ago  and  which  was  at  least  20  years 
overdue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  Is  the  appropriate  time  to  bring 
this  question  up,  but  I  have  Inquired 
and  I  am  told  that  this  bill  does  have 
to  do  with  the  housing,  both  Embassy 
and  personnel  in  foreign  countries  and 
security  matters,  and  so  forth;  am  I 
correct  in  that  assumption? 
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Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  voice  a 
concern  that  I  have  and  see  If  the  gen- 
tleman can  help  me  at  least  build  a 
record  here. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  necessarily  have 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and  it 
has  been  my  experience  in  the  past 
that  there  has  been  a  very  woeful  lack 
of  reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  with  which 
we  have  diplomatic  dealings  and  em- 
bassies, et  cetera. 

For  instance,  there  have  been  some 
countries  that  we  visited.  Malaysia,  for 
instance,  where  we  were  told  we  were 
not  even  allowed  to  own.  the  United 
States  could  not  purchase  and  own 
property,  that  we  had  to  rent  property 
and  pay  5  years  rent  in  advance  in 
order  for  us  to  put  an  AID  mission  to 
bring  assistance  to  them,  and  we  were 
not  allowed  to  own  property.  Recently, 
in  the  last  couple  of  years.  I  was  in 
Mexico,  for  Instance,  and  I  was  a 
house  guest  of  our  Ambassador  Gavin. 
I  have  since  heard  from  him  as  to  the 
lack  of  reciprocity  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  in  their  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  vehicles  that 
our  Elmbassy  can  own  in  that  country 
or  import  into  that  country.  We  are 
talking  about  the  limitation  of  num- 
bers of  personnel,  the  freedom  to 
travel  within  a  country,  and  there  has 
been  such  a  woeful  lack  of  reciprocity 
between  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries when  they  can  come  here  and 
buy  what  they  want,  have  as  many 
employees  as  they  want,  they  can 
travel  as  they  please,  they  can  own  the 
numt>er  of  vehicles  they  want,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  their  country  as  we  do  in  this 
country. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman, 
first,  would  agree  that  what  I  am 
saying  is  so:  and.  second,  if  he  could 
inform  us  what,  if  anything,  we  are 
doing  to  try  to  remedy  this  imbalance 
of  treatment  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  this  country. 

First,  am  I  exaggerating  the  situa- 
tion? Does  it  In  fact  exist? 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  make  this  com- 
ment first,  and  then  I  will  req>ond  to 
the  gentleman's  concern:  I  would 
apologize  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  entering  into  the  colloquy 
before  the  gentlewoman's  opening 
statement,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  this 
very  brief  and  allow  the  opening  state- 
ment, and  we  may  be  able  to  pick  up 
on  this  colloquy  after  the  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  AU  right. 

Mr.  MICA.  But  let  me  just  say,  brief- 
ly: Absolutely,  the  chairman  has  con- 
cern and  the  committee  has  concern 
over  the  issues  just  mentioned.  We 
intend  to  have  some  hearings  and  look 
into  this  and  hold  a  closed  briefing. 
We  have  raised  the  Issue  with  the 
State  Department. 


I  would  say  that  in  some  cases  our 
interest  in  being  there  overrides  the 
problems  we  are  having  with  the  gov- 
ernment because  it  is  more  beneficial 
to  us,  and  in  other  instances  we  may 
have  to  take  some  tough  actions  that 
show  that  reciprocity  would  be  de- 
manded. 

But  If  I  may  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  we  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  HuTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  Florida  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  raised  a 
very  important  issue.  I  do  have  a  bill 
on  the  subject.  House  Joint  Resolution 
241.  but  it  deals  mainly  with  the  reci- 
procity issue  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  As  my  col- 
league and  all  of  you  know,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  great  many  more  people  in 
this  country  than  we  have  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  believe  about  570  over 
here,  and  we  have  only  320  there.  The 
CIA  and  the  FBI  have  identified,  I 
guess,  at  least  half  of  them  as  being 
KGB  agents. 

So  I  do  believe  that  there  should  be 
some  reciprocity  not  only  in  the  num- 
bers of  people  but  also  in  the  status, 
the  privileges  that  we  allow  them  over 
here  and  we  do  not  get  there,  immuni- 
ties, accommodations,  as  the  gentle- 
man mentioned,  travel  facilities,  and 
many  other  Imbalances  that  we  have 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
not  the  only  country.  The  gentleman 
has  already  alluded  to  Mexico  and 
others.  I  was  tempted  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  after  talking  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  learning 
that  he  will  hold  hearings  on  this,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  Is  interest- 
ed in  it  and  will  try  to  do  something 
about  what  I  think  is  a  very  serious 
problem  that  should  have  attention. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
I  will  add  that  this  will  be  a  subject  of 
oversight  hearings.  We  felt  It  was  ap- 
propriate under  the  Foreign  Mission 
Act,  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
committee.  There  is  serious  concern. 

I  would  simply  add  that  we  felt  very 
strongly  that  to  try  to  deal  with  it 
with  a  floor  amendment,  and  we  were 
attempting  to  do  that,  on  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  with  a 
subject  that  we  understood  we  may 
need  classified  briefings  on,  was  inap- 
propriate. So  I  would  assure  each  of 
the  gentlemen  that  we  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  it,  and  we  will  also  be 
happy  to  notify  them  of  the  hearings 
and  those  classified  briefings.  The  con- 
cerns expressed  by  each  of  the  gentle- 
men here  today  are  concerns  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  can  appreciate 
the  subject  matter  and  the  concern  of 


my  good  friend  and  colleague  and 
neighbor  to  the  south  from  Florida, 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  Just  a  part  of  the  problem.  My  con- 
cern, really,  is  with  the  total  problem, 
because  it  is  not  just  whether  they  are 
Communists  or  non-Conununist  na- 
tions. I  am  talking  about  the  treat- 
ment that  the  United  States  is  accord- 
ed worldwide  and  has  traditionally 
been  the  case,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
we  are.  after  lo  these  many  years,  get- 
ting concerned  enough  to  have  hear- 
ings, and  I  certainly  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate. 

For  instance.  I  Just  recently  had  a 
constituent  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
who  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
government  and  which  was  signed  by 
12  of  the  officials  of  the  government 
and  had  the  seal  on  it.  We  are  consid- 
ering a  $120  miUion  grant  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  they  vitiate  a 
contract  and  will  not  give  a  reason. 
Just  say  that  they  changed  their 
minds.  And  so  our  dealings  with  for- 
eign governments  in  the  past  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  evenhanded,  as  far  as 
reciprocal  respect  and  suppwrt  for  us, 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do,  and  I 
would  commend  the  gentleman  for 
having  the  hearings  that  he  has  sched- 
uled. I  think  it  is  much  broader  than 
just  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  any 
small  country  that  wants  to  in  the 
past  has  kicked  us  in  the  shin  with  im- 
punity, and  we  Just  kept  giving  them 
money  and  saying  we  do  not  want  to 
make  them  mad,  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  a  friend,  when,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
have  their  respect.  I  would  rather 
have  their  respect  than  their  friend- 
ship any  time. 

So  let  me  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  look  forward  to  participat- 
ing in  his  future  hearings. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  certainly  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  it  is  a  broader  problem 
than  just  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  do  think  that  this 
Is  a  most  critical  issue  because,  as  you 
know,  we  lose  a  lot  of  our  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  we  put  over  $20  billion  a  year 
in  military  technology,  and  the  Soviets 
oftentimes  get  a  free  ride. 

I  guess  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man would  be,  would  it  be  a  different 
type  of  problem  in  dealing  with  our 
allies  than  it  would  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  E>oes  the  gentleman  think  he 
will  be  able  to  mandate  certain  restric- 
tions or  certain  privileges  with  a  broad 
brush,  or  would  you  have  to  treat  the 
countries  a  little  different?  I  guess  this 
would  be  the  subject  of  hearings. 
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Mr.  MICA.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
it  would  be  my  judgment  that  the 
committee  could  make  selective  reci- 
procity reconunendations  or  changes 
in  law.  That  would,  obviously,  be  the 
judgment  of  the  committee.  But  I 
would  say  to  both  gentlemen,  each 
have  raised  what  I  consider  a  legiti- 
mate concern;  both  should  be  dealt 
with. 

I  would  add  that  those  are  concerns 
that  other  Members  have  expressed, 
and  I  invite  other  Members:  If  you 
know  of  an  instance  like  the  one  that 
was  just  mentioned  on  the  floor,  we 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  I.  too.  get 
mighty  upset  when  I  hear  this  kind  of 
treatment  to  our  individuals,  our 
American  businessmen,  our  American 
diplomats,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  work  around  the  world  not 
receiving  that  tyi>e  of  reciprocity. 

So  we  will  look  not  only  at  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  at  the  other 
issues  of  our  allies  as  we  move  into 
these  hearings. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man doing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  oftentimes  nations,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  bring  their  own  driv- 
ers, secretaries;  they  bring  all  that. 
Whereas  we  pump  a  little  into  the 
economy  of  these  other  nations  by 
hiring  from  those  nations  which.  I 
think  is  a  good  thing. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding, 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  very 
interested  in  this  problem  of  reciproci- 
ty, and  I  look  forward  to  your  hearings 
on  that. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2068,  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
[USIA],  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  [BIB]  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  provided  a  concise  and 
effective  overview  of  H.R.  2068  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  hard  work  on 
this  legislation. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  admirable 
bipartisan  spirit  which  he  demonstrat- 
ed during  the  several  days  of  hearings 
held  on  the  many  complex  aspects  of 
operations  and  policies  that  this  legis- 
lation addresses.  I  have  truly  enjoyed 
working  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  other  members  and 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  as  well. 


I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  for  this  kind  words  and 
also  his  willingness  to  work  with  us  on 
these  important  issues  as  well. 

Going  through  the  bill  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis,  I  think  that 
we  have  taken  a  rational  and  balanced 
approach  toward  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  subcommittee,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  full  committee,  rec- 
ommends a  funding  level  over  $31  mil- 
lion less  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest. However,  the  chairman  and  I 
plan  to  further  reduce  this  funding 
level  by  introducing  two  amendments 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  freezing 
the  funding  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting at  the  fiscal  year  1985  estimat- 
ed appropriations  levels. 

At  the  appropriate  time  during  the 
debate.  Chairman  Mica  and  I  plan  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  title  II  of 
the  bill  which  would  result  in  the  post- 
ponement of  some  of  the  Voice  of 
America's  modernization  program  and 
would  reduce  the  authorization  of  the 
National  Endowment  of  Democracy 
from  $31.3  million  to  $19.3  million;  and 
second,  cut  $15,353  million  from  the 
Voice  of  America's  modernization  pro- 
gram, causing  merely  a  postponement 
of  some  of  these  programs. 

After  a  comprehensive  and  biparti- 
san review  by  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that,  in  today's  difficult  budgetary  cli- 
mate, there  is  clear  Justification  for 
some  changes  in  emphasis  or  timing  of 
some  programs.  The  subcommittee  has 
responded  to  this  principle,  and  our 
amendment  would  allow  for  reductions 
in  certain  programs  which  would 
result  in  some  program  delays. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  State  Department's  budget  is 
funding  for  an  expansion  of  measures 
to  Improve  the  security  of  our  embas- 
sies and  consulates  overseas.  The 
tragic  events  of  the  past  2  years  have 
impressed  upon  all  of  us  the  need  for 
improvement  in  embassy  seciuity  pro- 
grams, not  only  at  our  Foreign  Service 
posts,  but  in  the  State  Department  as 
well. 

Our  subconunittee  held  several  hear- 
ings on  the  various  aspects  of  embassy 
security  programs.  While  we  deter- 
mined that  the  State  Department  has 
made  progress  with  regard  to  complex 
organizational  problems  in  Washing- 
ton and  abroad,  we  feel  that  much 
more  can  be  done  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  Improve  security  overseas. 

We  have  acted  favorably  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  request  for  Increased 
funds  to  meet  these  needs.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  State  Department 
has  already  responded  to  some  of  the 
recommendations  the  committee  has 
made  to  enhance  security  measures 
for  our  embassies  abroad,  and  we  look 


forward  to  further  progress  in  this 
regard. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's 
request  for  security  funds,  we  have 
added  $7.5  million  to  continue  critical 
foreign  national  security  guard  serv- 
ices for  U.S.  diplomatic  missions 
abroad,  since  the  security  supplemen- 
tal did  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
continue  their  essential  services 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  The 
foreign  national  guards  perform  vital 
services  assisting  our  U.S.  Marine 
guards  by  controlling  perimeter  access 
to  our  missions  and  related  jobs. 

The  subcommittee  slightly  increased 
the  State  Department's  recommended 
levels  for  the  Asia  Foundation  to  $10 
million,  which  is  the  Foundation's  cur- 
rent funding  level,  and  added  approxi- 
mately $14.1  million  for  other  pur- 
poses, including  refugee  resettlement 
in  Israel  and  African  relief.  We  are 
also  reconmiending  a  decrease  in  the 
Department's  international  organiza- 
tion and  conference  account  in  order 
to  fund  the  relief  and  resettlement  ac- 
tivities I  Just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  reassert  a  more  appropri- 
ate measure  of  congressional  involve- 
ment in  important  aspects  of  foreign 
affairs,  we  recommended  the  passage 
of  a  new  section  104  to  repeal  the  per- 
manent authorization  for  U.S.  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  move  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  come 
to  the  Congress  for  both  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  such  fuinds. 

I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  other  members  of 
the  subconunittee  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  consulted  adequately  with 
Congress  with  regard  to  alternative 
means  of  assuring  that  nongovernmen- 
tal U.S.  bodies  would  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  useful  Unesco  activities.  In 
an  effort  to  at  least  assure  that  we 
maintain  a  modicum  of  contact  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  pri- 
vate sectors  and  Unesco.  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  new  section  105  to  ear- 
mark $250,000  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  foreign  af- 
fairs account  to  fund  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  on  Unesco.  This  section 
meshes  well  with  the  administration's 
policy  of  encouraging  greater  private 
sector  participation  in  U.N.  activities. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  number  of 
amendments  to  this  legislation  in  the 
narcotics  field,  especially  section  124, 
which  would  instruct  those  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  in  control- 
ling the  serious  drug  problem  in  this 
country,  particularly  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  to  prevent  drug  traffickers 
from  traveling  to  this  country,  rather 
than    perpetuate    the    rivalries    that 
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have  stymied  such  efforts  in  recent 
years. 

With  regard  to  USIA.  I  support  the 
decreases  recommended  in  this  bill,  a 
savings  of  $24  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  alone.  While  I  support  the  con- 
tinuing modernization  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  I  agree  that  some  of  the 
future  modernization  stages  can  be  de- 
layed without  Jeopardizing  them. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  for 
an  expansion  of  the  Worldnet  TV  Pro- 
gram would  be  better  spent  at  this 
time  to  expand  the  Agency's  programs 
to  translate  and  publish  more  Ameri- 
can books  for  distribution  abroad.  The 
book  programs  have  been  very  effec- 
tive, and  the  additional  funds  will 
allow  us  to  reach  more  individuals  in 
many  developing  countries. 

The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting operates  extremely  useful  pro- 
grams through  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Although  the  levels  of 
funding  for  1986  and  1987  are  $19.8 
million  and  $3.3  million  less  than  the 
administration's  request,  I  do  not 
think  the  proposed  cuts— a  deferral  in 
the  radios'  modernization  program- 
will  have  any  negative  effect.  The  fact 
that  the  fimds  would  probably  not  be 
obligated  until  a  later  phase  in  the 
modernization  program  argues  for  a 
more  balanced  authorization  level  over 
the  3-year  period  of  the  enhancement 
program. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has 
reviewed  programing  by  the  two  radios 
and  concluded  that  certain  recent 
events  point  to  a  need  for  an  improved 
preprograming  review.  I  support  ef- 
forts by  members  of  our  subcommittee 
to  assure  better  review  of  scripts 
before  their  actual  tMt>adcast  on  RFE 
or  RL. 

We  have,  therefore,  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 304  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty.  Inc.,  take  action  to 
strengthen  oversight  and  management 
of  the  two  radios.  This  is  especially  Im- 
portant with  regard  to  daily  oversight 
and  orebroadcast  and  postbroadcast 
review  of  program  content  and  qual- 
ity. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  E>emocracy 
[NED],  including  its  National  Republi- 
can and  E>emocratic  Institutes  for 
International  Affairs.  The  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  Endowment, 
and  I  have  studied  its  programs  in 
some  detail.  As  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence, I  am  pleased  with  its  goals  and 
objectives  during  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. Although,  I  was  not  originally 
enthusiastic  about  the  concept  of  the 
NED  or  its  Institutes,  and  voted 
against  authorizing  or  appropriating 
funds  for  it  in  the  past.  I  have  decided 
that  NED  has  responded  positively  to 
a  number  of  suggestions  from  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  to  remove  any  misgiv- 
ings about  various  aspects  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

Having  questioned  NED  officials  and 
reviewed  some  of  the  projects  funded 
by  the  NED  directly  or  through  its  in- 
stitutes I  was  impressed  by  many  of 
these  projects  and  the  results  they 
were  able  to  achieve.  Given  the  con- 
straints under  which  USIA  and  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  must  of  ne- 
cessity operate  their  programs,  I  think 
that  some  of  the  successful  activities 
underwritten  by  the  NED,  and  espe- 
cially the  National  Republican  and 
Democratic  Institutes  for  Internation- 
al Affairs,  have  been  well  formulated 
and  efficiently  executed.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  support  the  restoration  of 
funding  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Republican  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutes, which— I  might  add— are  not 
directly  associated  with  the  national 
committees  of  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

The  addition  of  a  new  section  505  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy Act,  which  we  have  included  as 
section  205  of  this  legislation,  in  my 
view,  answers  comprehensively  all  the 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
past  about  possible  misuse  of  endow- 
ment funds: 

Subsection  505(a)  insures  that 
NED'S  actions  will  be  available  to  the 
public:  that  neither  NED  or  its  grant- 
ees can  finance  particular  candidates 
in  foreign  elections:  and  that  funds 
granted  by  NED  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Party  institutes  may 
not  be  used  for  domestic  U.S.  political 
purposes. 

Subsection  505(b)  requires  the  grant- 
ees to  consult  with  U.S.  Ambassadors 
to  a  foreign  country  before  NED  funds 
are  made  available  by  a  grantee  for  a 
project  in  that  country. 

Subsection  505(c)  states  that  NED 
funds  granted  to  the  two  party  insti- 
tutes shall,  to  the  maximtmi  extent 
possible,  be  used  for  Jointly  imple- 
mented projects,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  partisan  politics. 

With  these  legislative  safeguards,  I 
think  that  we  have  responded  compre- 
hensively to  any  objection  raised  thus 
far  to  continued  support  for  this  ex- 
periment in  building  and  strengthen- 
ing democracy  overseas  in  countries 
where  it  is  weakest. 

I  am  hopeful  that  now  we  can  pro- 
ceed through  the  rest  of  the  process 
which  will  result  in  a  measure  which 
will  allow  the  State  Department,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  [USIA]  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing [BIB]  to  plan  for  the  next  2  years. 
I  believe  the  bill  Is  a  good  bill  which 
reflects,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, both  the  administration's  Interests 
and  Members'  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  entire 
House  to  support  the  budget  for  the 
State  Department,  USIA  and  its  pro-' 


grams,  and  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting. 

D  1320 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  the 
gentlewoman's  remarks  and  compli- 
ment her  for  the  comments  on  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy.  I 
think  this  body  might  note  that  a  year 
ago  we  haid  major  controversy  over 
that  issue  and  this  committee,  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  took  down  every 
major  issue  that  was  expressed  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
we  have  addressed  every  one  of  those 
issues  in  this  legislation  and,  again,  it 
was  done  on  a  unanimous  vote,  so  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  I  think 
that  we  examined  every  concern  and 
position  in  view  of  Members  who  were 
involved  in  this  program  in  the  past 
and  had  some  concerns,  and  we  had 
some  very  thorough  and  exhaustive 
hearings  on  the  National  Elndowment 
and  attempted  to  address  those  issues 
in  this  legislation  with  a  number  of 
changes  that  we  have  made  to  insure 
that  the  program  will  develop  in  the 
way  it  was  originally  Intended. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlemah  ^tom^New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  bipartisan  spirit  in  which 
this  bill  has  been  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  SNOVkrz], 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica],  and  of  course  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  [Mr.  Pascell]. 

This  is  an  important,  positive  bill 
that  makes  very  strong  and  positive 
statements,  whether  It  is  in  shoring  up 
our  security  in  our  embassies  abroad, 
whether  it  is  centralizing  commiuiica- 
tions  within  the  State  Department  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  internation- 
al narcotics  programs,  whether  it  is  in- 
suring that  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  works  effectively. 

I,  too,  was  once  against  this  endow- 
ment, but  after  seeing  it  operate  after 
a  trip  to  Latin  America,  I  think  it  is 
most  effective. 

Last,  it  is  a  bill  that  improves  the 
communications  (>olicy  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  for  his 
interest  and  willingness  in  several 
sonendments  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
to  this  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  I  will  not  be  offering.  I 


will  be  offering  them  later  to  another 
bill  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation. 

These  are  three  amendments,  one  of 
which  would  express  concern  and  con- 
demnation of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  for  their  human  rights  viola- 
tions, another  dealing  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  situation,  the  concern  over  the 
trip  of  Mr.  Ortega's  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  some  of  the  United  States' 
responses,  and  lastly,  an  amendment 
that  I  would  offer  to  a  South  Africa 
bill  that  would  deal  with  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  coal  and  uraniumi 
from  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  this 
bill.  It  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  much  credit  should  go  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mica],  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Sifowx],  and  of 
course  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Fascxll]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
concern  and  disapproval  over  the 
apartheid  policies  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  efforts  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  uranium  and 
coal  from  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  a 
country  which  is  controlled  by  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Chairman  Fascell  and  Con- 
gressmen Tatron  and  Mica  for  all  of 
his  work  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
and  for  the  support  he  has  given  me  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  deplore  the 
terrible  system  of  apartheid  practiced 
by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Under  that  system,  black  citizens  not 
only  are  disenfranchised,  not  only  are 
confined  to  slums  to  live,  not  only  are 
afforded  inferior  educational  opportu- 
nities, but  also  are  compelled  to  work 
at  lower  paying  Jobs  and  are  given 
little  or  no  change  for  meaningful  ad- 
vancement. 

The  South  African  policy  of  inequal- 
ity is  not  simply  harmful  to  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Africa;  it  also  takes  a 
direct  and  unacceptable  toll  on  Ameri- 
cans. The  apartheid  system  permits 
South  Africa  to  produce  minerals  such 
as  uranium  and  coal,  and  to  exploit  de- 
posits of  these  minerals,  largely 
through  the  toil  of  South  Africa's 
black  population.  Uranium  is  mined  by 
virtual  slave  labor  under  brutal  and 
unsafe  conditions,  sold  by  a  South 
African  Government  agency— 
NUFCOR— transported  in  secrecy  to 
foreign  countries,  marked  with  false 
labels  and  shipping  orders,  owned  by  a 
tangle  of  multinational  corporations 
whose  activities  are  only  partially  dis- 
closed and  sold  to  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  uraniimi 
miner.  South  Africa's  prior  history  in 
the  1970's  of  participating  in  an  inter- 
national cartel  to  restrict  production 
and  to  raise  prices  has  exacerbated  the 


grave  condition  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
uranium  market  today. 

As  a  direct  result  of  South  Africa's 
apartheid  system,  its  subsidies  and 
other  policies,  about  one-third  of  U.S. 
imports  of  uranium  now  involve  mate- 
rial of  South  African  origin.  From  em- 
ployment of  20,000  workers  5  years 
ago,  the  American  uranium  industry 
now  employs  only  2,000  workers  and 
only  a  handful  of  mines  remains  open. 
South  Africa  is  also  the  largest  im- 
porter of  coal  into  the  United  States— 
in  1984  we  imported  612,447  tons  of 
coal  from  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  is  rich  in  coal— I  find  it  uncon- 
scionable that  we  would  allow  the  im- 
portation of  coal  mined  In  a  country 
whose  human  rights  abuses  are  known 
to  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
miner. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  right  two  serious 
wrongs— to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
South  African  Government  that  we 
will  not  condone  their  deplorable  poli- 
cies of  apartheid  and  to  say  to  the 
American  miner,  we  are  willing  to  re- 
strict these  Imports  to  save  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apartheid  is  a  moral 
outrage  and  is  having  a  direct  and 
grossly  detrimental  impact  on  Ameri- 
can workers.  My  efforts,  which  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support,  will  contrib- 
ute to  correcting  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

AMXinnasm  to  H.R.  2068,  As  Introddced: 
Oppzrzd  by  Mb.  RicHAROsoif  or  New 
Mexico,  April  25.  1985 

Page  36.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  TV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

SBC  Ml.  CONDEMNING  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS AND  THE  SUBVERSION  OF 
OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  BY  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  CUBA 

(a)  Condemn ATioit  or  Certain  Action  by 
THE  OovERNMEirr  OF  CUBA.— The  Congress 
condemns— 

(1)  the  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  by  the  C^ban  Oovemment.  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  cruel.  Inhumane,  and  degrading  treat- 
ment and  punishment  of  prisoners; 

(B)  the  suppression  of  free  speech,  press, 
and  assembly;  and 

(C)  restrictions  on  religious  activity  and 
the  freedom  to  emigrate;  and 

(2)  the  provision  by  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment of  material  aid  and  personnel  support 
for  the  purposes  of  subversion. 

(b)  Call  Upon  the  Government  of  c:dba.— 
The  Congress  calls  upon  the  Government  of 
Cuba  to  restore  civil  liberties  and  cease  in 
the  Violation  of  human  rights  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  cease  the  subversion  of  other 
governments  through  material  and  person- 
nel support. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  2068  Offered  by  Mr. 
Richardson  of  New  Mexico.  April  29.  1985 

Page  36.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following 
new  title: 


TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


SBC  Ml.  PINDDUCS  AND  POUaBS  CONCERNING 
NICARAGUA  AND  PEACE  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(a)  UinTED  States  Sofpokt  for  Peace  in 
Central  America— The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  the  following: 

(1)  The  United  States  desires  peace  In 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Central  America. 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  encourage  ail  combatants  to  estab- 
lish a  ceasefire  and  come  together  In  peace 
negotiations  In  order  to  resolve  the  internal 
Nicaraguan  conflict,  nurture  democratic  In- 
stitutions in  that  country,  and  promote 
peace  and  stability,  as  part  of  a  regional  set- 
tlement through  the  Contadora  process  or 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

(2)  The  countries  of  Central  America, 
working  through  the  Contadora  process, 
have  agreed  to  21  principles  (set  forth  in  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives  Issued 
on  September  9,  1983)  which  provide  an  ap- 
propriate framework  for  achieving  peace 
and  security  in  the  region. 

(3)  Combatants  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua  have  expressed  in  words 
their  goals  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua and  throughout  the  region.  United 
States  policy  should  be  designed  to  encour- 
age these  goals,  including  through  the  re- 
sumption of  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

(b)  United  States  Concerns  About  Nica- 
raguan Foreign  and  Domestic  Policies.— 
The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  Despite  positive  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress signaling  support  for  negotiated  solu- 
tions to  conflicts  in  Central  America,  there 
are  disturbing  trends  in  Nicaragua's  foreign 
and  domestic  policies,  including— 

(A)  President  Daniel  Ortega's  April  1985 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  signaled  its  strong  disapproval  of 
increasing  Nicaraguan-Soviet  ties: 

(B)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  close 
military  ties  with  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  allies:  the  disappoint- 
ing and  insufficient  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Cuban  advisors  in  Nicaragua  by 
only  100  out  of  an  approximately  2500;  and 
the  continuing  military  buildup  that  Nicara- 
gua's neighlx)rs  consider  threatening; 

(C)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  curtail- 
ment of  individual  liberties,  political  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  media; 

(D)  the  subordination  of  military.  Judicial, 
and  internal  security  functions  to  the  ruling 
political  party;  and 

(E)  the  Sandlnlsta  government's  efforts  to 
export  Its  Influence  and  Ideology; 

(2)  Should  Nicaragua  not  address  the  con- 
cerns described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  United 
States  has  several  options  to  address  this 
challenge  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region,  including  political,  diplomatic,  and 
trade  sanctions.  In  addition,  the  United 
SUtes— 

(A)  should  through  appropriate  regional 
organizations,  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  seek  to  maintain  multilat- 
eral pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  address  these 
concerns:  and 

(B)  should,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  supporting  any  sanc- 
tions adopted  by  such  an  organization. 

(3)  In  assessing  whether  or  not  progress  is 
being  made  In  addressing  these  concerns, 
the  Congress  will  expect  prompt  and  signifi- 
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c&nt  initiatives  by  the  Ooveminent  of  Nica- 
r«(ua  such  as— 

(A)  the  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua: 

(B)  the  end  to  Sandlnista  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries  in  the  region, 
including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  the  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  in  El  Salvador 

(C)  restoration  of  Individual  liberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
the  independence  of  the  media:  and 

(D)  progress  toward  internal  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  pluralitic  democratic  system,  in- 
cluding steps  to  liberalize  institutions  in 
order  to  allow  the  internal  opposition  in 
Nicaragua  to  become  a  viable  partner  in  the 
Nicaraguan  political  process. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Uf.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  looking 
into  our  U.N.  operations  and  our  U.N. 
assessment. 

First  of  all.  let  me  just  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica], 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Sifowz]  for  the  outstanding  Job 
that  they  have  done  in  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  floor,  particularly  that  part 
that  would  deal  with  the  protection  of 
our  embassies  overseas  and  in  helping 
our  U.S.  marines  to  protect  our  U.S. 
personnel  in  those  embassies. 

However,  I  do  have  some  concern, 
and  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
at  the  appropriate  time  which  would 
reduce  our  U.N.  assessment  by  15  per- 
cent for  the  next  2  years.  I  do  so.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  foimd  out  that 
the  abuses  that  take  place  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  perks  that  are 
given  and  the  salaries  that  are  paid  to 
U.N.  personnel  are  simply  outrageous. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  our  U.N.  as- 
sessment goes  toward  those  salaries 
and  benefits,  and  yet  more  than  200 
officials  in  the  United  Nations,  spread 
all  over  this  world,  make  more  money 
than  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  tax  free— tax  free. 
Many  of  the  professional  staff  in  the 
United  Nations  make  more  money 
than  the  Cabinet  officers  In  the 
present  administration's  Cabinet, 
more  money  annually  than  any 
Member  of  this  Congress.  That  is 
more  than  $75,000  a  year,  tax  free. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  think 
that  the  situation  is  this:  that  back  in 
1972  when  George  Bush,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  our  U.N.  Ambassador,  we 
had  renegotiated  the  amount  of  as- 
sessment that  the  United  States  would 
pay  toward  the  United  Nations.  We  re- 
duced it  at  that  time  down  to  25  per- 
cent, and  since  that  period  of  time  in 
1972,  the  U.N.  assessment,  although  it 
has  stayed  at  25  percent,  the  cost  has 
risen  t>ecause  of  these  outrageous  per- 


quisites and  salaries  and  benefits  that 
are  paid  to  U.N.  personnel.  It  has  more 
than  tripled  in  Just  that  period  of 
time. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  we  have 
to  send  a  message  that  we  Just  will  not 
continue  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in 
debate,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
examine  the  very  valid  question  of 
how  this  amendment  could  affect  our 
standing  at  the  United  Nations.  Article 
19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  states  that  any 
country  shall  lose  its  vote  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  if  that  country  is  In  ar- 
rears in  its  financial  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations  for  more  than  2  years. 
The  amoimt  of  money  in  arrears  Is  de- 
fined as  the  sum  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  country's  assessed  contribu- 
tions for  the  2  years  in  question. 

To  get  straight  to  the  point,  Mr. 
Chairman:  The  argument  that  this 
amendment  could  Jeopardize  our 
voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly 
is  Just  not  true.  Let  me  list  the  reasons 
why: 

First,  the  amount  of  our  assessed 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  is 
negotiated,  it  is  not  mandated.  Now  it 
is  true  that  all  member  countries  are 
required  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  amount  of 
those  contributions  is  determined  by 
negotiations,  not  mandates.  In  this 
connection,  I  also  refer  to  testimony 
by  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hiunan 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions on  October  3,  1983.  She  told  the 
subcommittee  that  "our  obligation  is 
real.  substantial.  and  serious, 
but  •  •  •  it  is  not  absolute." 

Second.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  a  policy  declaration  known  as  the 
Goldberg  reservation.  This  was  a  docu- 
ment prepared  in  1965  by  Arthur 
Goldberg,  a  distinguished  American 
from  my  home  State  of  New  York, 
who  was  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time.  The  Gold- 
berg reservation  declares  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  withhold  funds 
from  the  United  Nations  when  the 
purposes  for  which  those  funds  will  be 
used  are  inconsistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  and  finally,  we  must  look  at 
what  has  been  the  actual  practice  of 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
member  countries  that  have  withheld 
funds  in  the  past.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  no  country  has  ever  lost  its  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  because  of 
funds  having  been  withheld. 

Over  the  years  at  least  30  countries 
have  withheld  fluids  from  the  United 
Nations.  The  list  includes  most  of  the 
countries  In  the  Soviet  bloc  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others.  Including  France, 
Portugal.  Algeria.  India,  and  even 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites have  systematically  withheld  at 
least  $260  million  in  assessments  for 


U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  As  long 
as  1982  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice ruled  that  the  specific  withhold- 
ing of  obligations  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations  was  in  clear  contraven- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter.  But.  the 
question  is:  Have  any  of  these  coun- 
tries lost  their  voting  rights?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Let  me  reitert^:  My  amendment 
does  not  reduce  the  United  States  obli- 
gation to  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. My  amendment  does  reduce  by 
IS  percent  for  a  period  of  2  years  the 
size  of  our  assessed  contribution  to  the 
U.N.  budget.  Even  if  this  amendment 
is  enacted,  the  United  States  will  still 
be  the  largest  single  donor  to  the 
United  Nations  by  far. 

Let  me  Just  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
have  not  introduced  this  amendment 
lightly  or  frivolously.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  our  own  budgetary  stringencies 
compel  us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  how 
we  are  spending  our  money.  And  I  be- 
lieve any  objective  study  of  manage- 
ment and  personnel  practices  at  the 
United  Nations  must  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  cannot  continue 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  As 
the  largest  donor.  Indeed  the  host,  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  find  out  where  the  money  is 
going.  And  in  the  long  run,  by  address- 
ing the  serious  problems  in  the  United 
Nations  now,  we  are  assuring  the  via- 
bility of  that  institution  in  the  future. 

This  amendment  is  moderate  in 
scope.  It  wiU  not  Jeopardize  in  any  way 
our  participation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  it  does  make  the  symbolic 
point  that  the  United  States  attaches 
greater  importance  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  than  to  preserving  a  swollen, 
self -perpetuating  monstrosity. 
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Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Smith], 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2068. 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  when  It  comes  to  the  floor  for 
the  amendatory  process.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  try  to  preserve  it  as  much 
as  possible  In  its  committee  form  and 
then  support  it  on  final  passage. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  very  important  programs 
contained  in  the  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
2-year  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion, which  certainly  in  Itself  is  a  most 
important  part  of  our  Goveniment 
process,  and.  of  course,  for  our  foreign 
policy,  absolutely  necessary.  In  it  is 
the  State  Department  authorization 
for  the  coming  2  years,  and  Involved  in 
that  are  some  things  that  are  very, 
very  important  and  necessary  for  the 
State  Department  to  continue  the  im- 
portant work  that  it  does. 


Other  speakers  have  already  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  we  are  having  to  make  a  major 
concerted  effort  to  protect  our  embas- 
sies and  personnel  around  the  world 
from  terrorist  attacks.  This  bill,  in 
conjunction  with  the  work  that  was 
done  by  our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  my 
two  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascelli.  is  continu- 
ing this  process  of  reprogramming 
money  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
and  securing  our  embassies  in  various 
places  where  terrorism  has  In  fact 
reared  its  ugly  head. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  involved 
very  much  In  upgrading  our  capability 
to  detect  and  catch,  through  the  use 
of  cooperation  between  the  DEA  and 
the  State  Department  and  others  In- 
volved, narcotics  traffickers  who  are 
now  involved  in  terrorism.  We  have 
foimd  a  very  ugly  pattern  of  narco-ter- 
rorism  where  terrorists  are  using  nar- 
cotics trafficking  to  raise  money  and 
using  narcotics  trafficking  to  secure 
the  kinds  of  dollars  they  need  to  in 
fact  continue  their  terrorist  activities 
and  support  them  around  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  narcotics 
traffickers  using  terrorists  as,  frankly, 
bodyguards  and  people  who  are  guard- 
ing their  narcotics  trafficking,  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  a  symbiotic 
relationship  for  them  that  in  turn  be- 
comes a  parasitic  relationship  for  us 
and  a  very  dangerous  trend  for  the 
United  States  and  for  its  personnel. 
And  I  might  add.  as  everyone  will 
agree,  that  we  want  to  have  the  best- 
trained  and  the  most  dedicated,  loyal 
cadre  of  foreign  service  officers  of  any 
country.  We  are  not  going  to  get  that 
when  men  and  women  fear  for  their 
own  safety  and  the  safety  of  their 
families  and  their  children  when  they 
are  sent  to  x>osta  overseas.  This  Is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  bill. 

Second,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  for  radio  service  in 
Europe  perform  a  very  important 
function.  I  was  very,  very  pleased,  at 
the  chairman's  request,  to  go  to 
Munich  for  2  days  this  year  to  do  an 
overview  of  the  kind  of  necessary 
changes  that  we  feel  are  appropriate 
for  the  BIB  and  for  the  two  radio  serv- 
ices. 

We  have  a  very  strong  piece  of  for- 
eign policy  in  those  radios.  We  have  a 
very  effective  voice  for  freedom,  for 
democracy,  for  Justice,  and  for  human 
rights  in  those  radios.  There  have 
been  some  problems.  There  have  been 
some  reports  and.  frankly,  some  realis- 
tic appearances  of  programs  broadcast 
on  the  radios  being  inappropriate. 
There  has  been  anti-Semitism,  not  in- 
tended, but  when  the  audience  heard 
the  programs,  they  were  necessarily 
deduced  to  be  anti-Semitic.  We  have  in 
fact,  through  the  efforts  of  the  whole 


committee,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  been 
able  to,  I  think,  plug  up  the  problems, 
and  we  have  had  very  much  the  coop- 
eration of  the  radios  in  that  regard. 

There  is  right  now  in  the  bill  very 
Important  work,  including  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  moneys  for  them  to 
be  able  to  upgrade  the  capability  and 
capacity  of  those  radios  to  do  an  even 
better  Job,  to  make  them  an  even  more 
credible  voice  for  foreign  policy,  for 
justice,  for  democracy,  and  for  human 
rights.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  reservations  about 
those  radios  will  support  the  bill  for 
this  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  ask  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  }ield  me  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mica]  has  only  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  express  my  support  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowz]  in  her  request  that  our  col- 
leagues support  in  full  the  National 
Endovirment  for  Democracy.  That  is 
probably  one  of  the  single  best  pro- 
grams we  can  have  for  voicing  and 
showing  to  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
democratic  ideology. 

Finally,  I  want  to  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  the  way  it 
has  been  supported  by  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica],  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Sifowxl,  the 
ranking  Republican.  If  this  bill  gets 
the  support  on  the  floor  that  it  de- 
serves, the  support  that  it  got  on  both 
sides  in  oiu-  subcommittee,  this  biU 
will  pass,  and  it  will  be  a  good  bill. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bertuter]. 

Mr.  BEHKUTEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
year  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  concer- 
ing  the  involvement  of  U.S.  coopera- 
tives in  programs  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  I  mentioned 
that  cooperatives— which  are  governed 
by  one  member,  one  vote— were  a  nat- 
ural vehicle  for  offering  people  in 
other  coumtires  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  democratic  decisionmaking 
at  the  grassroots. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy has  embraced  the  promotion  of 
democratic  cooperatives  as  part  of  its 
overseas  programs.  One  of  the  first 
projects  of  NED  involves  an  effort  by 
U.S.    cooperatives    to     help    sustain 


democratic  cooperatives  in  Chile.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  vital  program  than 
to  provide  this  type  of  support  to 
democratic  organizations  in  a  country 
such  as  Chile.  The  project  in  no  way 
involves  support  for  the  current  mili- 
tary government  of  Chile.  I  will  later 
submit  for  the  Record  a  summary  of 
findings  by  \3S.  cooperative  leaders 
who  recently  visited  Chile. 

Second,  this  Member  wishes  to  Join 
many  of  my  colleagues,  expressing  se- 
rious concerns  about  the  manner  In 
which  the  U.S.  Government  is  ap- 
proaching the  question  relative  to  the 
nature  of  and  the  terms  of  support  for 
international  telecommunications  sat- 
ellite systems  separate  from  Intelsat.  I 
know  firsthand  that  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  are  among  America's 
foremost  friends  in  the  world  are  com- 
pletely puzzled  and  very  troubled  by 
what  they  perceive  as  a  proposal  that 
will  inevitably  be  harmful  to  Intelsat. 
To  date,  the  actions  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  this  issue  have  not  put  to 
rest  these  fears  among  our  allies  in  the 
Intelsat  community.  Additionally,  this 
Member  also  has  great  concerns  that 
there  will  be  inadequate  attention  to 
putting  teeth  into  the  administration's 
prepared  criteria  for  assuring  that 
Intelsat  is  not  injured  by  support  for 
new  satellite  systems.  With  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962  Con- 
gress took  the  initiative  that  estab- 
lished the  Intelsat  global  system.  Con- 
gress should  play  a  significant  role  in 
determining  how  and  whether  we  are 
going  to  revise  our  commitments  to 
that  valuable  enterprise. 

Report  bt  VS.  Cooperative  Lradbrb  om  the 
Programs  op  the  National  ENDOWMKirr 
POR  Democracy  to  EirconRAGUic  Demo- 
cratic COOPBRATTVES  tX  CHILE 

Cooperatives  in  Chile  are  functioning  well 
as  grassroots,  democratic  self-help  organiza- 
tions committed  to  assisting  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people.  They  are  important 
forces  for  economic  and  political  democracy. 
Adversely  affected  by  ChUean  politics  and 
economics,  they  have  suffered  for  15  years 
under  the  ctirrent  and  previous  administra- 
tions. As  a  result,  many  cooperatives  failed. 
But  the  situation  has  stabilized  and  coop- 
eratives are  growing  again. 

Cooperatives  are  member -owned  business- 
es governed  through  one  person,  one  vote. 
In  Chile  today,  they  are  often  the  most 
direct  experience  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  with  democratic  practice.  Co- 
ot)erative  elections  are  honest.  Divergent 
viewpoints  on  issues  important  to  members 
are  openly  expressed,  debated  and  voted. 
Leadership  is  developed  through  elections 
to  voluntary  boards  of  directors.  Annual 
meetings  are  often  well  attended  and  sup- 
port from  members  is  demonstrated 
through  the  use  of  cooperative  services  such 
as  credit,  agriciiltural  supplies  and  market- 
ing, electricity  and  housing. 

Chilean  cooperatives  contain  a  variety  of 
political  viewpoints  from  support  of  the  cur- 
rent government  to  active  opposition.  They 
have  extraordinary  access  to  democratic  ele- 
ments in  society  and  are  advocates  of  a 
return  to  democratic  life  in  Chile. 
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Wbile  the  study  team  wms  tn  Chile,  there 
was  a  national  strike,  resignation  of  the 
entire  cabinet  and  declaration  of  a  state  of 
siege.  Violence  from  terrorists  of  the  ex- 
treme left  and  right,  and  from  government 
secxjrity  forces,  is  on  the  rise.  Yet  the  study 
team  believes  that  a  national  movement  for 
democracy  has  clearly  emerged.  It  is  strong- 
ly rooted  and  has  momentum. 

The  key  issue  is  the  type  of  democracy; 
either  an  "authoritarian"  and  highly  con- 
trolled model  supported  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment, or  a  more  open  political  system 
with  an  early  timetable  for  elections.  The 
study  team  believes  that  the  majority  of 
Chileans  support  an  early  return  to  true  de- 
mocracy but  also  fear  destabilization  of  soci- 
ety from  forces  of  the  extreme  right  and 
left. 

The  United  States  Crovemment  needs  to 
understand  the  full  dimensions  of  this  dif- 
ference between  various  visions  of  democra- 
cy. U.S.  policies  and  programs  should  be  ini- 
tiated to  support  those  democratic  voices  in 
Chile  which  are  seeking  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  civilian  r\ile. 

The  newly  created  National  E^ndowment 
for  Democracy  can  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution in  supporting  and  strengthening 
democratic  institutions  in  Chile  through 
non-govemmental  approaches.  The  study 
team  recommends  a  major  focus  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  support  for  political 
parties,  the  press,  labor  unions,  private  busi- 
nesses and  cooperatives  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  democracy  in  Chile.  Such  pro- 
grams need  to  be  long  term  and  sustained. 

In  regards  to  cooperatives,  the  study  team 
recommends  support  for  a  follow-on  pro- 
gram to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  legal  and  administrative  obstacles  to 
cooperative  development  in  Chile.  This 
effort  should  Ise  geared  to  improving  the 
image  of  cooperatives  as  important  free  en- 
terprise institutions.  It  should  enhance  the 
capacity  of  cooperatives  to  influence  govern- 
ment policies,  and  generate  a  better  under- 
standing by  government  officials  of  the  spe- 
cial contributions  cooperatives  can  make  to 
economic  and  political  life. 

The  study  team  also  recommends  creation 
of  a  cooperative  center  for  the  advancement 
of  self-help  cooperatives  and  similar  demo- 
cratic organizations  for  assisting  low  Income 
people.  Given  the  recent  difficulties  of  coop- 
eratives, universities  and  other  supportive 
organizations  need  to  be  re-engaged  In  coop- 
erative development  in  a  comprehensive, 
systematic  and  grassroots  way.  An  intellec- 
tual and  resource  center  is  needed  for  com- 
bining the  practical  business  operations  of 
cooperatives  with  a  commitment  to  helping 
the  poor. 

The  universities  of  Chile,  which  once 
played  a  significant  role  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation and  training,  should  be  encouraged 
to  review  and  expand  such  programs.  Non- 
profit Chilean  organizations  and  founda- 
tions need  to  he  encouraged  to  pool  their  re- 
sources in  support  of  cooperatives  and  other 
democratic  private  institutions.  Outside 
donor  agencies  should  assist  these  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  continue  and  expend  sup- 
port directly  to  cooperative  organizations 
and  federations.  U.S.  cooperatives  will  seek 
ways  to  support  these  cooperative  educa- 
tional efforts  in  Chile. 

U.S.  cooperatives  are  renewing  their  his- 
toric relationship  with  Chilean  cooperatives. 
As  part  of  this  effort,  U.S.  cooperatives  are 
sponsoring  a  IS-person  ChUean  cooperative 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  in  April  1985.  The 
delegation  will  ot>serve  the  role  of  coopera- 
tives in  U.S.  economic  and  political  life.  The 


exchange  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  cooper- 
ative-to-cooperative relationships  for  techni- 
cal exchange,  trade  and  interaction. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time,  and  I.  too,  appreciate  the 
hard  work  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  gone  Into  this  bill. 

As  I  had  pointed  out  when  we  debat- 
ed the  rule  for  this  bill,  I  do  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  that  would  deal  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  missions  to 
permit  freedom  of  the  press  overseas. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica],  had  indicated  to  me  at  that 
time  that  he  felt  certain  that  they 
would  be  able  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  did  want  to  put  it  in  some  kind  of 
context,  however,  because  this  amend- 
ment does  come  as  a  section  of  a  bill 
that  was  introduced  earlier  by  several 
of  us.  It  deals  with  human  rights  con- 
cerns around  the  world.  We  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  covers  many,  many 
aspects  of  human  rights  as  it  impacts 
on  countries  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  were  con- 
cerned about  in  that  human  rights  leg- 
islation was  the  fact  that  free  press 
access  is  a  basic  human  right  that  is 
denied  in  all  too  many  areas.  It  has  a 
particular  problem  connected  with  It 
for  democratic  nations  because  what 
we  have  happening  In  a  lot  of  tjrranni- 
cal  regimes  across  the  world  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  engaged  in  disinforma- 
tion campaigns  as  those  nations  relate 
to  democratic  nations. 
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In  other  words,  what  is  happening  is 
that  they  are  actually  promoting  in- 
formation which  is  intended  to  mis- 
lead democratic  nations.  One  way  of 
curing  that  situation  is  to  assure  that 
there  is  free  press  access  in  those 
countries,  or  at  least  assuring  that  our 
embassies  abroad  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote free  press  access  In  those  coun- 
tries, that  this  Is  a  part  of  the  agenda 
of  what  our  people  do  in  those  nations 
to  assure  that  democratic  countries 
around  the  world  and  particularly  this 
democratic  country  has  as  much 
access  to  information  as  possible,  true 
information. 

I  will  offer  that  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  yielding  me  this  time  for  a 
bit  of  an  explanation. 
•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  week  the  President  addressed  the 
American  people.  He  called  for  an  out- 
pouring of  citizen  pressure  on  their 
elected  Representatives  in  support  of  a 
single  plan  for  reducing  the  budget 
deficit.  Today,  again,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  hard  task  of 


deficit  reduction  by  voting  to  reduce 
the  State  E>epartment  authorization 
to  a  level  below  the  President's  own  re- 
quest. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  Ideas  I 
have  heard  from  citizens  of  Arkansas' 
Second  District  is  to  freeze  spending  in 
all  areas.  People  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  insufficient  resources  in  their 
household  budgets,  instinctively  know 
that  an  immediate  freeze  on  expendi- 
ture levels  is  the  most  prudent  course. 
Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  employ 
the  simple  wisdom  of  home  economics 
and  vote  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
in  Federal  spending.  I  realize  inflation 
means  that  a  freeze  will  mean  reduced 
spending  in  constant  dollars.  In  es- 
sence we  are  asking  for  Government  to 
provide  continued  service  levels  with 
less  funding.  If  apportioned  fairly  over 
the  whole  budget,  the  American 
people  will  support  this  course. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  a  difficult 
area.  The  committee  bill  calls  for 
spending  less  money  than  requested 
by  the  administration.  The  mix  of 
military  to  economic  assistance  has 
been  improved  by  reducing  the  overre- 
liance  on  military  assistance.  We  may 
disagree  over  some  of  the  individual 
funding  levels  but  we  should  support 
the  bill's  contribution  to  reducing  the 
budget  deficit.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2068.  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  I  particular- 
ly want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  four  provisions  of  the  bill  that  will 
help  to  strengthen  our  international 
narcotics  control  efforts.  In  doing  so,  I 
commend  Chairman  Fasceli.  and  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  incorporating  these  provi- 
sions in  the  bill. 

Section  123  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State,  no  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  to  report 
to  Congress  on  the  status  of  proposals 
to  Improve  staffing  and  personnel 
management  in  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, despite  the  fact  that  illicit  nar- 
cotics production  aroimd  the  world 
continues  to  increase,  the  State  De- 
partment has  failed  to  accord  a  top 
priority  to  international  narcotics  con- 
trol policy.  One  reflection  of  the  low 
priority  narcotics  control  issues  have 
received  is  the  lack  of  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  staffing  needs  of 
our  international  narcotics  control 
programs  in  the  State  Department. 
The  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters  has  difficulty  attracting  the 
best  candidates  because  too  often  nar- 
cotics assigrmients  are  viewed  as  not 
contributing  to,  or  even  worse  detract- 
ing from,  career  development  within 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  report  man- 


dated by  section  123  will  spell  out  ap- 
propriate alternatives  to  enhance 
staffing  and  personnel  management 
on  the  Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters  which  should,  in  turn, 
improve  the  management  of  our  inter- 
national narcotics  control  program. 

Section  124  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  foreign  drug  traffickers  do  not,  re- 
ceive a  visa  to  enter  the  United  States. 
It  requires  the  State  Department  to 
cooperate  with  other  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  including  the  Drug  E^n- 
forcement  Administration  [DEA]  and 
Customs,  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
information  system  on  all  drug  arrests 
of  foreign  nationals  in  the  United 
States.  The  information  collected 
would  be  available  to  U.S.  consular  of- 
ficials so  they  could  avoid  approving 
visas  of  known  drug  traffickers.  At 
present,  there  is  no  centralized  system 
to  keep  track  of  foreign  nationals  who 
are  arrested  on  drug  charges  in  the 
United  States.  Section  124  also  re- 
quires the  State  Department  and  DEA 
to  establish  uniform  guidelines  for  the 
sharing  of  Information  on  foreign  drug 
traffickers.  Both  of  these  provisions 
should  help  to  prevent  the  approval  of 
visas  for  foreign  drug  traffickers  who 
are  ineligible  to  enter  the  United 
States  under  section  212(a)(23)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  (8 
U.S.C.  1182(a)(23)). 

Section  125  mandates  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  increase  U.S.  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate updated  extradition  treaties  re- 
lating to  drug  offenses  with  each 
major  drug-producing  coimtry,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Latin  America. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  1982  treaty,  the 
Government  of  Colombia  recently  ex- 
tradited four  suspected  drug  traffick- 
ers to  the  United  States  to  face  drug 
charges.  One  of  these  suspects  was  re- 
cently convicted  in  Federal  District 
Court  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. While  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  source  countries  to  eliminate 
illicit  production,  improve  narcotics 
law  and  wipe  out  official  corruption 
that  impedes  drug  enforcement,  the 
approval  of  updated  extradition  trea- 
ties will  help  to  ensure  that  drug  traf- 
fickers wanted  in  the  United  States 
who  are  apprehended  in  foreign  coun- 
tries will  be  brought  to  Justice. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  brutal 
slaying  of  DEA  agent  Enrique  Camar- 
ena  Salazar  as  well  as  the  disappear- 
ance of  nujnerous  other  Americans  in 
Mexico,  section  126  finds  that  the  vio- 
lence by  drug  traffickers  and  other 
lawless  elements  in  Mexico  constitutes 
a  danger  to  U.S.  citizens  traveling  in 
Mexico.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  issue  a  travel  advisory  to  warn 
U.S.  citizens  of  the  danger  of  traveling 
in  Mexico.  This  travel  advisory  is  to 
remain  in  effect  until  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  murder  of  agent  Camarena 
have  been  brought  to  trial  and  a  ver- 
dict obtained. 


After  an  initial  lack  of  cooperation 
in  the  Camarena  case,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  taken  a  niunber  of 
steps  to  find  the  pen>etrators  of  this 
teirible  crime.  Recently,  a  nimiber  of 
arrests  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  this  case  including  Mexican 
police  and  a  major  Mexican  drug  traf- 
ficker. The  threat  of  violence  toward 
U.S.  citizens  in  that  country  still  re- 
mains, however.  I  believe  section  126  is 
an  appropriate  way  to  maintain  pres- 
sure on  Mexico  to  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  Enrique 
Camarena  and  to  take  aggressive 
measures  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
citizens  traveling  in  that  country. 

In  sum.  I  strongly  support  these  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2068  as  important  steps 
that  will  enhance  our  narcotics  control 
efforts.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
but  these  measures  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  provisions.* 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  having  assimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  Pease,  Chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2068)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 


Committee  on  Ptrsuc 
Works  and  TRAHSPORTATioif , 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  10,  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neili,  Jr., 
77ie    Speaker,    Hoiue    of   Representative*, 
Washinffton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  April  4,  1985: 

LEASES 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  (new  lease). 

United  States  Attorneys  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Department  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (new  lease). 

1960  Addison  Road,  Berkeley,  California, 
(lease  extension). 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Dade 
County.  Florida  (new  lease). 

COHSTRUCnOR 

EM«n8ion  to  the  National  Personnel 
Records  Center,  Overland,  Missouri. 

REPAIR  AHS  ALTERATIOII 

Blart  Federal  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  are  enclosed. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard, 

ChaiTTnan. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  OROTBERG'S 
1985  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Grotbebg]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  mailed  out  my  1985  annual 
questionnaire,  my  first  districtwlde 
survey  as  a  freshman  Member.  The  re- 
sponses have  been  overwhelming  and 
extremely  helpful.  More  than  10.000 
14th  District  residents  have  returned 
their  completed  surveys.  The  tremen- 
dous response  will  aid  me  when  the 
House  considers  legislation  through- 
out the  entire  99th  Congress.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  final 
results  of  my  1985  questionnaire  for 
the  information  of  oiu-  colleagues: 
QtTKsnoiiNAiRK  Results 

1.  How  would  you  recommend  that  the 
federal  budget  deficit,  estimated  to  reach 
$180  billion  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  be 
reduced?  (choose  one) 

A.  Reduce  all  spending  across-the-board— 
69%. 

B.  Freeze  aU  spending  at  the  1985  budget 
levels— 19%. 

C.  Raise  taxes  on  businesses  and  corpora- 
tions—10%. 

D.  Raise  taxes  on  individuals— 1%. 

F.  Do  not  reduc«  spending  or  raise  taxes, 
the  economic  growth  and  recovery  will  even- 
tually eliminate  the  federal  deficit— 1%. 

2.  The  tax  simplification  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department  would 
eliminate  several  income  tax  deductions  and 
credits  now  available  to  taxpayers,  while  at 
the  same  time  reduce  tax  rates  to  no  higher 
than  35%.  Would  you  support  such  a  plan? 
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A.  Tes,  only  U  mort«m«e  Interest  and 
charitable  contribution  deductions  were  still 
aUowable— 50%. 

B.  Yes,  eliminate  all  taxpayer  deductions 
and  credits  and  reduce  tax  rates— 25%. 

C.  No.  I  would  rather  lieep  all  of  the  de- 
ductions and  credits  we  now  have  even  U  it 
means  higher  tax  rates— 13%. 

D.  Other  comment— 13%. 

3.  What  is  the  single,  most  important  eco- 
nomic issue  facing  you  and  your  family 
today? 

A.  Inflation— 13%. 

B.  Unemployment— 7%. 

C.  High  Interest  rates— 9%. 

D.  High  taxes-22%. 

E.  Federal  Oovemmenfs  deficit  spend- 
ing—49%. 

4.  If  you  were  asked  to  propose  ways  to 
reduce  federal  government  spending,  where 
would  you  make  the  cuts?  (please  rank  them 
in  order.  1-10) 

53%.  Defense  Spendlnr  I-ess  than  1%. 
Medlcare/Medlcaid:  33%.  Foreign  Aid:  leas 
than  1%.  Education  Programs;  less  than  1%. 
Social  Security  Cost-of-Livlng  Adjustments: 
17%.  Federal  and  Military  Pensions:  11%. 
Social  Welfare  Programs;  less  than  1%. 
General  Revenue  Sharing:  less  than  1%.  Ag- 
ricultural Programs;  and  less  than  1%, 
Space  Program. 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 
supply  military  aid  and  training  to  Latin 
American  governments  when  their  democra- 
cies are  threatened  by  communist-backed 
military  forces? 

A.  Yes— ««%;  B.  No— 34%. 

6.  During  1»«5.  the  Congress  will  rewrite 
the  present  farm  bill.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
cently passed  emergency  farm  credit  assist- 
ance programs,  what  do  you  believe  the  fed- 
eral government  should  do  in  the  future  re- 
garding agricultural  programs? 

A.  Fund  comprehensive  domestic  and 
international  subsidy  programs— 12%. 

B.  Support  less  funding  and  encourage 
greater  reliance  on  private-sector  resources 
for  credit,  insurance,  and  research  programs 
as  well  as  enhance  expori  opportunities  for 
farmers— 88%. 

7.  With  the  goal  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment, would  you  favor  a  lower  minimum 
wage  for  teen-agers  and  part-time  workers? 

A.  Yea— «1%. 

B.  No-39%. 

8.  Are  you  optimistic  or  pessimistic  about 
the  course  of  the  American  economy  over 
the  next  year  or  two? 

A.  Optimistic— 70%;  B.  Pessimistic— 30%.« 


COMMENDING  TASK  FORCE 
CHAIRMAN  PANETTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Fraitk]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  because  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
work  that  was  done  regarding  the  con- 
tested election  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  Indiana  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pahetta]. 

I  very  much  regret  that  because  I 
happened  after  a  lot  of  thought  to  dis- 
agree with  him  intellectually  on  a  very 
difficult  decision  that  he  had  to  make, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  vote  in  support 
of  his  recommendation;  but  I  became 
even  more  regretful  about  that  when  I 
was  forced  to  listen  to  a  series  of  really 


quite  unpleasant,  inaccurate  and  ill- 
founded  diatribes  from  some,  not  all 
by  any  means,  but  some  Members  on 
the  other  side. 

I  take  the  time  of  the  House  at  this 
point  because  I  simply  feel  compelled 
to  disassociate  myself,  and  I  think 
many  others  on  our  side  who  did  not 
vote  with  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tion, from  the  really  extraordinarily 
ill-founded  attacks  that  were  made  on 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

He  was  confronted  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  not  of  his  making.  In  the 
end  I  voted  contrary  to  his  recommen- 
dation because  the  votes  that  had 
been  cast  and  counted  in  Indiana  long 
before  he  arrived  on  the  scene.  He  was 
confronted  with  a  situation  which  was 
from  his  standpoint  irremediable— 
that  is  easy  for  some  people  to  say. 

The  issue  he  then  had  was  how  to 
deal  with  that  defect.  I  think  he  dealt 
with  it  in  a  responsible,  thoughtful, 
and  nonpartisan  manner. 

In  the  end  because  I  disagreed  intel- 
lectually with  that  very  tough  decision 
he  had  to  make,  I  was  not  able  to  vote 
with  him,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  some  of  us  who  did  not  vote  with 
him  make  it  clear  that  he  remains  in 
our  minds  a  man  of  extraordinary  in- 
tegrity and  of  great  ability  and  some- 
one who  conducted  himself  and  con- 
ducted that  proceeding  in  a  maimer 
that  reflects  a  great  deal  of  credit  on 
the  House. 

Discredit  in  my  Judgemnt  came  from 
vituperation  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, inaccurate  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
cedure, totally  unfounded  imputations 
of  motives,  personal  attacks,  all  of 
those  he  bore  because  he  was  being  a 
responsible  Member  of  the  House  dis- 
charging an  unpleasant  duty. 

I  wanted  simply  to  make  that  as 
clear  as  I  could. 

I  should  add  also  that  some  of  us 
who  did  vote  on  this  side  have  thought 
for  some  time  that  was  a  good  idea, 
and  while  I  was  pleased  to  have  a  lot 
of  support  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  notion  of  a  special  elec- 
tion on  Tuesday,  I  would  have  been 
even  more  pleased  to  have  some  of 
that  manifested  itself  earlier  In  the 
preceding  period.  That  is,  among  the 
inaccurate  charges  being  made  during 
this  was  that  somehow  there  was  par- 
tisanship on  this  side  and  not  on  the 
other. 

In  fact,  the  vote  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  was  not  unanimous.  There  were  a 
significant  number  of  us  who  voted 
differently  than  the  majority.  It  was 
on  the  other  side  that  we  had  unanim- 
ity and  it  was  a  unanimity  not  in  my 
Judgment  based  wholly  on  dispassion- 
ate, intellectual  analysis. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  partisan- 
ship in  the  House  on  both  sides.  There 
was  an  unwillingness  by  some  people 
on  both  sides,  I  think,  to  look  at  this 
with  the  objectivity  required. 

In  fact,  I  would  ordinarily  have 
spoken  during  the  debate,  but  I  felt 


that  irresponsible  and  ill-founded 
charges  on  the  other  side  had  so  poi- 
soned the  atmosphere  that  I  simply 
could  not  Justify  particpatlng  in  the 
debate  on  that  particular  side.  I  voted 
as  I  felt  compelled  to  vote,  but  I  did  so 
with  a  profound  sense  of  admiration 
for  the  very  responsible  and  throught- 
ful  way  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  PAifrrrA]  discharged  a 
very  unpleasant  Job  and  I  wanted  to 
acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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U.S.  POUCY  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BustamaktzI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  make  some  brief  re- 
marks about  a  subject  that  is  impor- 
tant to  me  and  many  of  my  colleagues. 
Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives made  an  important  statement  in 
rejecting  any  aid  to  Nicaragua.  We 
told  President  Reagan  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  Intervene  In  Nicaragua  by 
use  of  covert  CIA  operations.  We  told 
the  President  that  this  country  will 
not  be  known  as  a  country  that  cannot 
deal  directly  with  it  neighbors. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  We  carry 
on  diplomatic  relations.  More  impor- 
tantly, both  countries  carry  on  trade 
with  each  other.  In  1984,  the  United 
States  imported  69  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  from  Nicaragua.  These 
Imports  included  fruit  and  vegetables; 
fish;  and  meat.  In  the  same  year,  the 
United  States  exported  112  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  Nicaragua. 
Given  our  deplomatic  relations  and  fa- 
vored trade  pnillcy,  why  can't  the 
United  SUted  deal  directly  with  Nica- 
ragua? Would  the  United  States  treat 
our  European  neighbors  in  the  same 
way? 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  hear  those 
who  beat  the  drum  tell  us  that  this 
country  should  go  to  any  extreme  to 
ensure  communism  finds  no  place  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  These  same 
voices  tell  the  American  people  that 
some  of  us  have  our  heads  in  the  sand 
when  it  comes  to  facing  up  to  commu- 
nism. I  am  a  Korean  war  veteran— my 
brother  a  decorated  Vietnam  veteran. 
Many  of  my  coUeages  have  seen  war 
firsthand.  Those  who  do  not  know  the 
price  of  war  would  have  the  United 
States  commit  itself  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  like  Nicaragua's. 
This  commitment  may  mean  sending 
American  citizens  to  fight.  Should  this 
unfortunate  event  occur  it  will  not  be 
the  Congress  that  fights.  Most  of  us 
are  beyond  the  fighting  age.  Perhaps 
if  some  of  us  were  still  able  to  fight  or 


had  fought  in  previous  wars  our  think- 
ing would  be  different. 

Such  a  war  would  once  again  be  del- 
egated to  the  poor,  most  of  whom  are 
poor  whites,  blacks,  or  Hispanics.  How 
many  of  us  would  go  or  make  such  a 
decision? 

During  the  Vietnam  war,  many 
young  men  from  the  district  I  repre- 
sent gave  their  lives.  Cities  like  San 
Antonio,  Laredo,  Del  Rio,  Crystal  City, 
and  Eagle  Pass  have  proven  their  pa- 
triotism by  the  loss  of  their  young 
men.  The  wall  of  names  at  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  contains  the 
names  of  "Martinez,"  "Cervantes," 
and  "Contreras."  These  surnames  will 
appear  once  again  as  casualties  in  a 
war  against  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  recognizes 
the  Goverment  of  Nicaragua  and  at 
the  same  time  would  have  it  "cry 
uncle."  Is  it  not  better  to  deal  with 
this  government  as  an  equal  rather 
than  as  a  "dumb  little  brother?  I  sup- 
port true  and  meaningful  dialog.  Our 
message  to  Mr.  Ortega  should  not  be  a 
threat  nor  should  it  be  dialog  with 
subterfuge,  although  it  should  be 
stern  and  honest.  Let  us  work  within 
the  framework  of  international  law. 
The  Organization  of  American  States 
need  not  be  cast  aside.  The  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  framework  should 
not  be  used  simply  at  our  convenience. 
The  Contadora  process  should  be 
given  a  chance. 

The  3.1  million  people  of  Nicaragua 
have  a  right  to  self-determination.  It 
should  be  a  determination  based  on 
dialog  not  demands— a  determination 
based  on  standards  of  international 
law,  not  on  the  ambitions  of  our  coim- 
try— a  determination  forged  from  com- 
promise and  not  CIA  intervention. 

Let's  make  Nicaragua  an  example  of 
how  the  United  States  can  help  a 
country  achieve  a  pluralistic  society, 
and  not  an  example  of  how  the  United 
States  will  handle  any  Central  Ameri- 
can country  that  does  not  conform  to 
our  idea  of  government.  Our  interest 
in  Nicaragua  should  not  be  based 
solely  on  communism  versus  democra- 
cy. Our  interest  must  go  beyond  East- 
West  ideologies.  Otherwise,  we  encour- 
age the  loss  of  blood  and  the  loss  of  re- 
spect and  prestige  for  the  United 
States. 

The  countries  of  Central  America 
have  the  potential  of  becoming  vital 
trade  partners  and  political  allies.  Yet, 
we  handle  Central  America  piecemeal. 
U.S.  policy  has  been  a  policy  of  reac- 
tion to  individual  countries.  It  is  time 
for  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress to  devise  a  well-defined  and 
workable  plan  for  Central  America.  It 
is  time  for  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand the  cultures  and  histories  of 
Central  American  countries.  It  is  time 
to  end  our  policy  of  confrontation. 

We  have  an  important  ally  to  the 
south  of  us  that  watches  closely  our 
action  toward  Central  America.  The 


historical  significance  of  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  Mexico  during  the  early  20th 
century  is  not  forgotten.  Therefore.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about  the 
consequences  of  our  action  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America.  Our  actions 
create  a  precedent.  Do  we  continue 
down  the  narrow,  winding  road  of  re- 
action and  confrontation?  Or  do  we 
devise  a  plan  toward  Central  America 
that  will  take  us  down  the  road  of 
peace  and  respect? 


SOUDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday,  May  5,  marks  the  14th  annual 
commemoration  of  Solidarity  Simday 
for  Soviet  Jews,  a  day  in  which  people 
around  the  world  express  their  sup- 
port and  admiration  for  those  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  continuing  strug- 
gle for  the  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  be  it  for  themselves,  for 
their  families,  or  simply  for  a  fellow 
Jew.  Today,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  an 
attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  these  individuals  in  the  hope 
that  with  the  consideration  that  atten- 
tion will  bring,  also  will  come  a 
change. 

In  the  2  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
twice  experienced  a  change  in  leader- 
ship; from  Yuriy  Andropov  to  Con- 
stantin  Chemenko,  and  recently  to 
Mikhail  Gorbachev.  I  am  certain  that 
I  was  not  alone  in  my  hope  that  with 
each  successive  new  leader  would  come 
a  change  in  emigration  policies,  possi- 
bly a  lessening  of  restrictions.  Howev- 
er, with  both  Mr.  Andropov  and  Mr. 
Chemenko,  emigration  statistics  per- 
taining to  Jews  remained  ominous, 
indeed  dismal  at  best.  In  fact,  under 
the  Influence  of  Mr.  Chemenko, 
Jewish  emigration  ebbed  to  a  low  of 
896  in  1984.  Still,  with  the  foreboding 
that  this  figure  represents,  Soviet 
Jews  continue  their  efforts  to  obtain 
basic  human  rights  and  emigration 
privileges  for  those  who  have  been  cas- 
tigated as  refuseniks.  This  Sunday,  let 
us  each  pause  to  remember  these 
brave  individuals  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers,  let  us  hope  that  they  will 
soon  be  free,  and  let  us  continue  with 
our  efforts  to  realize  these  Inten- 
tions.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDING  OP  THE 
MOTHER  OP  GOOD  COUNSEL 
PROVINCE  OP  THE  FELICIAN 
SISTERS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ahwunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  75th  armiversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Mother  of  Good 
Counsel  Province  of  the  Felician  Sis- 
ters. 

This  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
Felician  Sisters  was  celebrated  on 
April  21  with  a  simple  banquet  of 
soup,  bread  and  fruit  at  the  cafeteria 
of  Good  Counsel  High  School,  and  the 
money  saved  formed  a  fund  of  more 
than  $17,000  which  was  donated  to 
hungry  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  dinner  was  preceded  by  a  eucha- 
ristic  liturgy  at  Motherhouse  Chapel 
at  which  His  Eminence  Joseph  Cardi- 
nal Bemardln,  archbishop  of  Chicago; 
Rev.  James  Kowalski,  OFM,  Conv.,  Fe- 
lician provincial  chaplain;  and  a 
number  of  former  chaplains  served  as 
concelebrants. 

The  Felician  Sisters  continue  to  re- 
flect their  Polish  heritage  and  tradi- 
tions and  still  wear  distinctive  brown 
or  beige  habits.  They  were  orlgiiuilly 
known  as  the  "Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Felix  of  Cantalice,"  and 
as  the  years  passed,  this  was  shortened 
to  "Feliclans." 

As  the  Congressman  for  the  11th  Il- 
linois Congressional  District,  where 
Felician  College  is  located,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Sister  Mary  Bonita.  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  Felician  College  to 
Sister  Iidary  Chrysantha.  Director  of 
Develolpment  at  Felician  College;  to 
Mother  Mary  Laudiose  Korbal,  provin- 
cial superior,  and  to  the  Felician  Sis- 
ters on  observing  their  75th  anniversa- 
ry, and  to  wish  for  them  many,  many 
more  years  of  productive,  dedicated 
service  to  needy  children,  the  sick,  the 
elderly,  and  indeed  to  all  those  who 
have  need  of  their  devoted  services. 

A  press  release  issued  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  75th  anniversary  follows 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressioral 
Record: 
Chicago  Provxmce  op  the  Fhiciaks  Cxix- 

BRATES  SEVERTT-FlfTH  AmnvmSAXT  YEAJI 

If  you  drive  along  busy  Peterson  Avenue 
in  northwest  Chicago  you  will  come  upon  a 
part  of  the  street  west  fo  Pulaski  where  the 
familiar  storefront  urban  scenery  of  the  city 
is  replaced  by  a  large  open  space  of  trees 
and  landscaped  lawns. 

Since  traffic  tends  to  speed  up  through 
here,  you  may  have  to  look  fast  to  notice 
among  the  trees  a  large  institutional  build- 
ing dominated  by  a  tall  chapel  spire.  This  is 
the  house  of  the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel 
Province  of  the  Felician  Sisters— a  unique 
community  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
women  who  are  observing  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  their  four-state 
province. 

The  highlight  of  a  quiet  yearling  observa- 
tion came  Sunday,  April  21.  in  ceremonies 
typical  of  the  spiritual  and  charitable  char- 
acter of  the  Felicians.  They  had  a  simple 
dinner  of  soup  and  breads  baked  by  the  sis- 
ters. The  Mothers'  Club  of  Good  Counsel 
High  School  served  the  soup  and  the  Ladies 
AuxUiary  of  the  Province  donated  fruit. 
Money  saved  on  the  simple  banquet,  with 
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Bddltlonal  contributions  from  Individual  sis- 
tars  and  convents,  formed  s  fund  of  more 
than  $17,000  which  is  beln<  donated  to 
huncry  people  of  the  world  through  various 
charitable  orKanizations  and  missions. 

The  dinner  was  preceded  by  a  Eucharistic 
liturgy  in  which  Joseph  Cardinal  Bemardln. 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  Rev.  James 
Kowalski.  OFM.  Conv..  Pelician  provincial 
chaplain,  and  a  number  of  former  chaplains 
served  as  concelebrants.  Vocal,  organ  and  in- 
strumental music  was  provided  by  sisters 
under  the  direction  of  Sister  Mary  Alphon- 
setta  Haneman.  In  the  Offertory  Procession 
carrying  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  alter 
were  Sister  Mary  Pancratius  Bunkowaki.  94 
years  old.  the  first  postulant  admitted  to 
the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel  Province,  and 
Sister  Elaine  Marie  Killian.  the  moat  recent 
member. 

There  are  more  than  490  Fellclan  Sisters 
in  the  province  which  administers  the  af- 
fairs of  nearly  50  institutions  and  local 
houses  in  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and 
Alabama.  The  Pelicians  are  the  largest 
Catholic  women's  religious  community  in 
the  Chicago  area  today.  They  teach  in  more 
of  the  parish  schools  In  the  Archdiocese 
than  do  Chose  of  any  other  order. 

Sunday's  aumlversary  events  took  place  at 
the  Motherhouse  Chapel  and  the  cafeteria 
of  Good  Counsel  High  School,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  province  on  the 
Motherhouse  grounds.  Fellclan  College  is 
also  located  on  the  grounds. 

The  sisters'  spiritual  and  administrative 
leader  is  Mother  Mary  Laudiose  Korbal. 
provincial  superior. 

"In  plaxmlng  for  the  Jubilee  year,"  Mother 
Laudiose  says,  "we  decided  among  ourselves 
to  make  the  celebrations  simple  and  spiritu- 
al, stressing  introspection  and  prayer  as  we 
look  back  to  our  past  and  ahead  to  our 
future.  This  suggested  our  theme,  'R(x>ts 
and  Wings'— roots  of  the  past  and  wings  rep- 
resenting the  challenges  of  change  that  lie 
ahead." 

To  symbolize  the  "roots  and  wings" 
themes  at  the  solemn  closing  of  the  7Sth  an- 
niversary celebration,  the  sisters  prepared 
two  banners.  One,  representing  roots,  car- 
ried the  names  of  all  sisters  who  have  died 
since  the  province  was  founded.  The  other, 
representing  wings,  was  signed  by  all  living 
sisters  of  the  province. 

Concerning  the  "soup  and  bread"  dinner 
celebration.  Mother  Laudiose  explains:  "We 
realized  that  a  large  public  celebration  with 
an  elaborate  banquet  dinner  could  cost  the 
province  a  great  deal  of  money.  Instead,  we 
thought,  why  not  use  that  money  to  benefit 
the  hungry  people  in  a  world  so  full  of 
need?" 

The  Mother  of  Good  Counsel  Province  is 
one  of  seven  Pelician  provinces  in  the 
United  States.  The  congregation,  founded  In 
Poland  in  1855,  is  also  represented  in  other 
countries  around  the  world  including 
Poland.  Prance,  Canada.  Brazil,  and  Kenya. 

Felicians  continue  to  reflect  their  Polish 
heritage  and  traditions,  but  today  serve 
people  of  all  faiths  and  national  or  ethnic 
origins.  They  are  among  the  orders  of 
Catholic  women  religious  who  continue  to 
wear  a  distinctive  habit.  They  are  readily 
recognized  by  their  brown  or  beige  habits 
and  the  wooden  hand-carved  crucifix  worn 
around  the  neck. 

The  foundress  of  the  Pelicians  was  a 
deeply  religious  and  compasionate  woman 
of  Warsaw,  Sophia  Truszkowska.  who  was 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  many 
poor,  hungry  and  uneducated  children  in 
that  city  during  the  mid  1800s.  Other  like- 


minded  women  Joined  her  and  the  institute 
she  formed  becaine  luiown  as  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Pellx  of  Cantalice. 
St.  Felix  is  a  patron  saint  of  children.  The 
first  sisters  were  often  seen  praying  before 
his  statue  and  devotion  to  him  increased. 
The  people  began  to  call  them  •Pellclans"— 
the  shortened  name  they  still  retain.  Sophia 
became  Mother  Mary  Angela  and  carried  on 
as  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  growing  con- 
gregation through  years  of  suppression  and 
hardship,  as  well  as  growth  and  progress, 
until  her  health  declined  and  deafness  pre- 
vented her  from  continued  leadership.  She 
then  spent  her  time  in  prayer  and  tending 
the  garden,  growing  flowers  for  the  chapel 
altar.  She  died  in  189«. 

Felicians  were  called  to  the  United  States 
to  teach  and  care  for  the  children  of  the 
many  Polish  families  immigrating  to  this 
country  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  first  five  came  to  the  frontier 
Polish  settlement  of  Polonla,  Wis.,  in  1874, 
to  open  the  community's  first  school,  an  or- 
phanage and  a  school  for  Fellclan  aspirants. 
The  motherhouse  of  the  first  U.S.  province 
later  was  transferred  to  Detroit. 

The  Mother  of  Good  Counsel  Province 
was  the  third  to  be  formed  in  America, 
opening  in  1910  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
Motherhouse  was  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1927  as  the  number  of  Fe- 
llclan Sisters  teaching  in  Chicago's  burgeon- 
ing parish  school  system  grew  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

In  addition  to  schools,  the  sisters  have 
always  been  concerned  with  giving  care  to 
orphaned  or  otherwise  needy  children,  the 
sick  and  the  elderly.  Today,  they  own  and 
operate  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  South  Day 
Care  Center  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital in  Centralia.  111.,  their  own  modem  in- 
firmary at  the  Motherhouse,  and  a  large 
and  growing  home  for  the  aged.  St.  Mary's 
Home,  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Felicians  admin- 
ister St.  Andrew  Home,  owned  by  the  Chica- 
go Archdiocese,  in  NUes,  111. 

A  Survey  of  the  work  of  the  sisters  con- 
ducted by  the  province  for  the  year  1984 
showed  that  the  number  of  students  taught 
at  all  grade  levels,  including  college,  was 
more  than  17,000.  In  their  varied  works  of 
mercy,  the  survey  revealed  that  Chicago  Fe- 
licians cared  for  more  than  173,000  hospital- 
ized patients,  470  elderly  men  and  woman, 
and  500  children  In  day-care  and  other  pre- 
school child  services.  The  Felicians  conduct 
a  Psychoeducational  Center  for  children 
with  learning  disabilities  and  Suzuki  and 
Orff  music  education  program  for  children 
at  Fellclan  College.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Joirxs}  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  released 
yesterday  for  public  comment,  new 
regulations  to  Implement  the  medical 
Improvement  standard  required  by  the 
DisabUity  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  That  legislation  was  enacted  last 
year  after  several  years  of  chaos  and 
controversy  In  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Program,  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  standards  for 
review  of  disabled  beneficiaries.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  unanimous  In 


supporting  that  legislation  which 
sought  to  prevent  In  the  future  the 
kind  of  arbitrary  termination  of  bene- 
fits which  had  resulted  in  several  hun- 
dred thousand  beneficiaries  losing 
their  benefits  since  1980. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  proceeding  with  the  open 
regulatory  process,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  public  will  have  much  to  say  about 
these  new  regulations.  Since  the  medi- 
cal Improvement  standard  was  really 
the  heart  of  the  disability  bill,  these 
regulations  will  determine  whether 
the  bill  really  accomplishes  the  con- 
gressional aim  of  restoring  fair  stand- 
ards to  the  disability  process.  In  addi- 
tion, many  other  regulations  are  now 
being  issued  to  implement  all  the 
other  provisions  of  the  legislation,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is 
taking  other  actions  as  well  to  imple- 
ment the  bill. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
will  be  conducting  several  oversight 
hearings  this  summer,  possibly  begin- 
ning later  this  month,  to  carefully  ex- 
amine this  Implementation  process, 
and  to  monitor  SSA's  progress  in  put- 
ting the  legislation  in  place.  In  addi- 
ton,  we  will  Ije  looking  at  other  aspects 
of  the  DI  Program,  such  as  hearings 
and  appeals,  which  need  continuing 
examination.  I  will  be  reporting  back 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  findings  of 
these  oversight  hearings,  which  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  good 
intent  of  Congress  is  translated  into 
appropriate  actions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEUSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  official  business  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  roUcall  votes  on  procedural 
motions  Monday,  April  29,  1985.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  roUcall  No,  76,  to  approve  the  Jour- 
nal; "nay"  on  roUcall  No.  77,  motion  to 
adjourn;  "aye"  on  roUcall  vote  Nos,  78 
and  79,  ordering  seconds  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  37  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  130.« 


ON  THE  INSIDE  LOOKING  OUT 
PROM  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress  have  strong  and 
oftentimes  passionate  views  on  the 
issue  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica; and  we  are  protected  under  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  a  privi- 
lege to  say  whatever  our  consciences 


compel  us  to  state  during  debate  on 
whatever  Issue  we  choose  to  address. 

The  recent  debate  on  Nicaragua 
demonstrated  concern  and  confusion 
on  the  question  of  U.S,  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Last  Sunday  April  28, 
1985,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
published  an  article  on  Nicaragua 
written  by  the  famous  Peruvian  novel- 
ist Mario  Vargas  Llosa.  Senor  Llosa 
makes  incisive  observations  about  the 
Contras: 

This  is  a  war  between  poor  men.  Most  of 
the  contras,  like  the  badly  wounded  Sandi- 
nista  soldiers  tliat  I  have  seen,  are  peasants. 
Many  have  only  a  vague  Idea  of  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  Some  think  that  they  are 
fighting  Yankee  Imperialism.  Others,  Judg- 
ing by  Contra  leaflets,  believe  that  they  are 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  forces  of 
Satan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
written  by  Senor  Llosa  as  a  part  of  my 
special  order  today  to  give  Members 
who  are  Interested  in  this  issue  an  in- 
sight   that    was    missing    during    the 
debate  last  week.  Most  often  on  for- 
eign policy  questions  we  Members  are 
speaking  from  a  position  of  the  out- 
side looking  in.  This  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Peruvian  novelist  gives  us 
an  inside  view  from  the  perspective  of 
a  Latin  looking  out. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Apr. 
28,  1985] 
Nicaragua 
(By  Mario  Vargas  Llosa) 
Is  Nicaragua  a  Marxist-Leninist  sUte?  Is  It 
another  Cuba  or  is  It  on  Its  way  to  becoming 
one?  To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
I  traveled  to  the  heart  of  the  revolution. 

En  route  to  Nicaragua,  I  made  a  stop  In 
Venezuela,  where  a  friend  expressed  his 
amazement.  "You?  In  Managua?  That  place 
Is  practically  another  Cuba.  With  your  repu- 
tation as  a  right-winger,  things  could  go 
badly  for  you.  Be  careful. "  (For  reasons  that 
elude  me,  anyone  defending  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, free  elections  and  political  plural- 
ism in  Latin  America  is  known  as  a  right- 
winger  among  the  areas's  intellectuals.) 

Actually,  I  wasn't  careful  at  all.  Instead  of 
going  badly,  things  went  so  well  that  I  was 
worn  out— bone-tired  from  the  hospitality 
lavished  on  me  by  the  Sandinistas  and  by 
the  opponents  of  the  regime.  During  my 
monthlong  trip  in  January.  I  talked  to  hun- 
dreds of  people.  I  traveled  through  most  of 
the  country,  where  fewer  than  three  million 
people  live  In  an  area  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  Greece.  And  I  found  striking  differ- 
ences between  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

By  lU  fifth  year,  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  had 
become  a  Soviet  satellite.  C^iba's  economic 
and  military  survival  depended  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Every  sign  of  opposition  had 
been  suppressed.  The  private  sector  was 
eliminated.  The  party  bureaucracy  had  ex- 
tended Its  tentacles  throughout  the  country 
and  ideological  reglmenUtlon  was  absolute. 
In  Nicaragua,  five  and  a  half  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  dIcUtor  Anastaslo  Somoza 
Debayle,  a  pluralist  society— even  though  it 
is  under  stringent  sUte  control— still  exists. 
Private  enterprise  dominates  agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  commerce  and  Industry.  Polit- 
ical opponents  openly  denounce  the  regime 
through  the  Democratic  Coordinator,  a  coa- 
lition of  anti-SandinlsU  political  parties, 
labor  unions  and  business  groups.  And  de- 


spite severe  censorship,  criticism  can  be 
found  in  La  Prensa,  the  weekly  Paso  a  Paso, 
and  two  or  three  radio  news  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  political  opposition 
is  tolerated  because  it  is  not  very  effective. 
As  the  November  elections  demonstrated, 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  allow  competition  on 
real  terms  (they  refused  to  postpone  the 
elections  In  order  to  complete  negotiations 
with  the  popular  Coordinator  coalition  so 
that  its  candidates  could  appear  on  the 
baUot).  But  it  Is  also  true  that  the  opposi- 
tion is  not  subjected  to  the  terror  and  para- 
noia that  threaten  all  dlssidence  In  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Nicaragua,  which  now  plays  host  to  thou- 
sands of  visible  and  Invisible  advisers  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba  and  the  countries  of 
the  Eastern  bloc,  receives  military  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  these  countries.  But 
Nicaragua  Is  far  from  being  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union— not  because  of  a  decision  by 
the  Sandinistas,  who  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  glad  to  place  themselves  under  Mos- 
cow's protection,  but  because  of  Soviet  re- 
luctance to  assume  the  burden  of  another 
CMba  or  to  risk  a  direct  confrontation  with 
the  United  SUtes.  (During  my  stopover  in 
Venezuela,  President  Jaime  Lusinchl  told 
me  that  he  had  asked  the  Soviet  Union  if  it 
was  planning  to  send  MIG's  to  Nicaragua: 
the  reply  he  received  through  the  Russian 
Ambassador  was:  "We're  not  that  crazy.'") 
"This  explains  Fidel  Castro"s  speech  late  last 
year  in  which  he  announced  what  every- 
body already  knew:  that  Cuba  would  main- 
tain a  prudent  neutrality  If  Nicaragua  were 
Invaded.  He  urged  the  Sandinistas  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  United 
States  within  the  framework  of  the  Conta- 
dora  agreement.  (The  treaty  was  first  put 
forward  last  year  by  the  Contadora  nations 
of  Latin  America  as  their  proposal  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  for  Central  America.) 

Limited  aid  from  Moscow,  combined  with 
internal  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Bdarxist-Lenlnist  regime,  economic  disasters 
brought  on  by  nationalization  and  statism 
in  the  early  years  of  the  revolution,  as  well 
as  deprivations  caused  by  rebel  terrorism 
and  sabotage,  have  all  served  to  moderate 
the  Sandinistas"  Communist  stance. 

They  now  appear  to  be  following  a  vague- 
ly neutral,  nationalist  and  socialist  political 
model— one  that  they  believe  wlU  make  the 
regime"s  survival  and  the  achievement  of  do- 
mestic peace  more  likely.  If  this  direction  Is 
maintained,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  San- 
dlnista  regime  will  evolve  into  a  loose  social- 
ist dicutorship  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet,  one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  sudden  return  to  the  Sandinistas' 
original  intentions  (to  turn  Nicaragua  into  a 
Marxist-Leninist  sUte)  should  the  external 
circumstances  change— for  instance,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  should  suddenly  decide  to  take 
Nicaragua  under  its  wing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sandinistas  have 
boldly  announced  they  would  sign  the  Con- 
tadora agreement,  devalue  their  currency, 
reduce  subsidies  to  transportation  and  abol- 
ish those  for  cerUin  basic  goods.  They  have 
also  announced  a  moratorium  on  arms  pur- 
chases and  promised  that  100  of  the  Cuban 
military  advisers— a  fraction  of  the  total- 
would  be  sent  home.  They  are  declaring 
that  their  regime  Is  a  nonaligned.  pluralist 
mixed  economy.  That  is  now  half  true,  but 
It  could  be  a  reality  if  in  exchange  for  their 
concessions,  they  could  obtain  peace  and 
guarantees  of  non-intervention. 

In  Nicaragua,  myth  and  reality  often  go 
hand  in  hand. 

One  day.  Vice  President  Sergio  Ramirez 
Mercado  said  to  me  while  I  was  having 


supper  at  his  house:  "I  suppose  you  know 
the  motive  behind  the  wining  and  dining  by 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  reactionaries.  We 
all  want  you  to  say  nice  things  about  us  in 
your  article  and  bad  things  about  the  other 
side." 

Ramirez  is  a  43-year-old  novelist  with  a 
fine  sense  of  humor  we've  been  friends 
since  before  the  NIcaragu&n  revolution.  He 
lived  in  West  Berlin  and  was  head  of  a  uni- 
versity press  in  CosU  Rica  before  the  reso- 
lution. Ramirez's  enemies  say  that  he  exag- 
gerates his  radicalism  in  public  so  that  he 
won't  lose  influence  with  his  SandinisU 
comrades;  in  fact,  they  say,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  moderate  men  in  the  regime. 

It  is  an  Interesting  twist:  a  Sandlnista  ac- 
cused of  being  a  closet  moderate.  During  my 
month  in  Nicaragua.  I  came  across  many 
such  Ironies.  Take  Managua,  the  capital.  I 
used  to  think  that  the  most  labyrinthine 
city  in  the  world  was  Tokyo.  I  was  wronr. 
It's  Managua. 

"The  earthquake  of  1972,  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  city,  has  left  vast  ghostly  spaces 
in  the  center  of  Managua.  "The  Sandinistas 
have  converted  part  of  the  Gran  Hotel,  se- 
verely damaged  in  the  earthquake,  into  a 
theater.  "There,  on  Jan.  9.  three  days  aft«r 
my  arrival,  on  a  stage  built  over  what  once 
was  a  swimming  pool.  Commander  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra  presented  a  folkloric  pro- 
gram for  the  foreign  delegations  that  had 
come  for  his  presidential  inaugitration,  held 
the  next  day. 

The  Government  had  provided  me  with 
an  escort,  the  novelist  Lizandro  Chavez 
Alfaro,  director  of  the  National  Library.  He 
is  maniacally  punctual.  Insisting  I  arrive  at 
my  appointments  an  hour  ahead  of  time. 
That  day  was  no  exception,  which  was  for- 
tunate. As  the  other  guests  were  arriving,  I 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  touring  a  sec- 
tion of  the  hotel  that  now  houses  a  Museum 
of  Modem  Art.  It  was  a  brilliant  Idea  to  dis- 
play abstract,  surrealist  and  primitive  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  among  ruins  that  looked 
as  If  they  had  been  designed  exprofeso  by  a 
daringly  imaginative  architect.  I  could  never 
find  the  ruins  of  the  Gran  Hotel  again. 
F"eople  would  give  me  directions,  but  I  could 
never  follow  them. 

The  streeU  of  the  rebuilt  capital  are  all 
side  streets:  they  have  no  names  and  the 
houses  have  no  numbers.  Directions  are 
pure  conundrums.  "Go  70  vanu  up  and  20 
down  from  where  the  UtUe  tree  used  to  be." 
What  little  tree  are  they  talking  about?  A 
tree  that  once  existed  in  the  past,  no  one 
knows  when,  at  a  spot  where  there  is  now 
nothing,  but  Managuans  still  use  the  "tree" 
as  a  point  of  reference.  A  vara,  roughly 
three  feet,  is  a  medieval  Castilian  measure- 
ment that  nobody  else  in  the  world  uses 
except  the  Nicaraguans.  And  how  does  one 
interpret  "up""  and  "down"?  I  was  given  a 
variety  of  explanations.  According  to  some, 
""up"  is  the  east,  where  the  airport  is  locat- 
ed; "down"  is  the  west,  where  you  find  the 
cemetery.  According  to  others,  both  terms 
come  from  the  Indians,  for  whom  "up" 
meant  where  the  sim  rises  and  ""down"  re- 
ferred to  where  It  sets. 

Outside  Managua,  I  was  entranced  by  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  a  landscape  dotted 
with  lakes,  volcanoes.  Jungles,  mgged  moun- 
tains and  plains  that  support  a  thriving 
cattle  industry.  To  travel  the  Atlantic  coast, 
official  permission  is  required  because  of 
the  battles  between  the  Government  and 
the  70,000  Miskito  Indians,  a  third  of  whom 
have  fled  to  Honduras.  In  the  rest  of  the 
country,  one  can  travel  freely,  even  along 
the  northern  frontier  with  Honduras,  where 
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there  is  a  strong  anti-Sandlnista  rebel  pres- 
ence. (A  map  of  Nicarmciui  appears  on  page 
44.) 

On  some  trips  I  was  accompanied  by  the 
affiable  Lizandro  ChAvez.  who  is  a  native  of 
Blueflelds  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  others. 
I  was  alone.  I  was  surprised  by  the  lax  secu- 
rity measures  and  the  general  normalcy  of 
life,  even  in  Estell  and  Jlnotega.  where 
abandoned  villages,  destroyed  cooperatives, 
blackened  wrecks  of  burned  vehicles  and 
other  signs  of  war  with  the  contrartvolu- 
cionarios  are  everywhere.  Blueflelds  and  its 
environs  where  the  only  areas  where  I  no- 
ticed a  certain  anxiety  in  ordinary  residents. 
Yet  attacks  and  Incursions  by  rebel  Mlskitos 
there  are  less  frequent  than  along  the  Hon- 
duran  border. 

Chavez  arranged  the  interviews  with  gov- 
ernmental officials,  and  I  took  care  of  inter- 
views with  the  opposition  myself— at  least 
for  the  first  few  days.  By  the  second  week.  I 
wondered  how  I  would  find  the  time  to 
squeeze  in  conversations  with  Just  a  third  of 
the  ministers,  owners,  farmers,  former  polit- 
ical prisoners,  businessmen,  unionists,  jour- 
nalists, priests,  feminists,  evangelicals  and 
poets  (even  madmen  with  "essential  infor- 
mation" for  my  article)  who  had  contacted 
me.  At  the  same  time.  I  was  deluged  with  in- 
vitations to  social  events. 

Nicaraguan  hospitality  is  legendary,  but 
the  invitations  were  symtomatic  of  the  im- 
portance that  both  the  regime  and  Its  oppo- 
nents place  on  what  is  said  about  Nicaragua 
outside  the  country.  Both  sides  know  that 
the  fate  of  Sandlnlsm  is  being  decided  not 
only  inside  but  also  outside  Nicaragua,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States. 

THX  SAIfDINISTAS  WON'T  BUDCE  OH  POWXR 
SRAltINC 

Although  the  Sandinistas  may  be  pre- 
pared to  make  almost  any  concession  to  re- 
store peace  to  their  country,  they  are  obdu- 
rate about  one  point:  They  will  not  relin- 
quish power.  The  desire  to  hold  on  to  power 
Is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  the  Sandinistas. 
It  characterizes  totalitarian  and  authoritari- 
an regimes,  even  the  discreet  dictatorship  of 
the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  In 
Mexico.  Don  Emillo  Alvarez  Montalb&n,  an 
ophthalmologist  and  a  conservative,  is  a  re- 
spected political  analyst  for  the  opposition 
who  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ironic. 
One  evening  he  says  to  me:  •■E^fery  day  this 
revolution  smells  less  and  less  of  Moscow 
and  more  and  more  of  Mexico  City."  I  tend 
to  agree  with  him. 

Most  of  the  opposition,  however,  respond 
angrily  to  any  suggestion  that  the  ruling 
Sandinista  Front  is  less  than  totalitarian.  At 
their  meetings,  they  cite  examples  of 
human-rights  abuses,  the  mockery  of  the 
Anti-Somocista  People's  Tribunals,  the  har- 
assment of  free  trade  unions,  the  abolition 
of  the  right  to  strike,  the  cancellation  of  24 
radio  news  programs,  the  contradictory  de- 
crees and  threats  of  confiscation  leveled 
against  the  business  community,  the  Marx- 
ist indoctrination  of  the  young  in  the 
schools  and  the  army. 

Those  attending  the  meetings  are  not  cir- 
cumspect in  their  choice  of  words.  Some, 
after  giving  their  full  name,  make  fero- 
cious—and unverifiable— attacks  on  the 
Commanders:  They  have  stolen  the  best 
homes:  they  have  a  house  of  assignation  on 
the  Southern  Highway;  they  have  turned 
Sacuanjoche  Restaurant  into  a  place  where 
Cubans,  Russians,  Bulgarians  and  the  other 
Communist  advisers  can  indulge  their  orgi- 
astic fantasies. 

When  I  say  that  in  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries of  my  acquaintance   a  meeting  like 


theirs  would  be  inconceivable,  they  re- 
proach me  for  my  nalvet«.  Can't  I  see  that 
this  kind  of  "tactical "  tolerance  will  soon 
end?  They  are  risking  their  freedom,  per- 
haps their  lives,  by  speaking  up. 

I  always  leave  these  meetings  admiring 
their  tough  stand,  but  skeptical  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness. The  civilian  opposition  appears 
to  be  associations  of  the  elite,  so  prone  to  in- 
ternecine wrangling  that  they  leave  them- 
selves open  to  the  Sandinistas'  divide-and- 
conquer  tactics.  Almost  all  of  the  opposition 
parties— the  Democratic  Conservatives,  the 
liberals,  the  Christian  SocialisU  and  the 
Social  Democrats— have  a  splinter  group  In 
the  National  Assembly. 

There  are  capable  and  highly  intelligent 
men  among  the  opposition  leaders,  but  their 
overall  political  activity  Is  Impractical.  They 
refuse,  for  Instance,  to  admit  that  It  was  a 
mistake  to  boycott  the  November  elections. 
Regardless  of  how  fraudulent  they  may 
have  been  (they  were  no  more  rigged  than 
the  ritual  elections  in  Mexico  or  the  ones 
held  recently  in  Panama),  participation 
would  have  given  the  opposition  more  repre- 
sentatives on  the  national  level  (the  non- 
Marxist  opposition  parties  took  29  seats  in 
the  96-member  Assembly),  more  clout  in  de- 
nouncing official  excesses  and  errors,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  exert  some  influence 
on  the  system. 

Instead,  they  preach  a  legalism  and  an  or- 
thodox liberal  democracy  that  Nicaragua 
has  never  had  and  that,  sadly,  it  prot>ably 
will  not  have  in  the  near  future.  By  telling 
each  other,  and  trying  to  convince  everyone 
else,  that  the  country  is  now,  or  is  about  to 
become,  a  totalitarian  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Onion,  they  have  adopted  the  politics  of  ca- 
tastrophe— of  waiting  for  the  contras.  aided 
by  the  United  States  Marines,  to  rescue 
them. 

And  who  are  the  contras?  The  Sandinistas 
caU  them  "mercenaries"  and  "gangs":  Presi- 
dent Reagan  calls  them  "freedom  fighters." 
Most  of  them  are  In  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Force,  which  operates  out  of  Hondu- 
ras and  Is  led  by  Adolfo  Calero  Portocar- 
rero,  former  head  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  Then  there  is  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Alliance  in  the  south,  along  the 
Costa  Rican  twrder.  which  is  headed  by 
Eden  Pastora  OOmez,  the  former  Sandi- 
nista. 

The  Government  and  the  opposition  ver- 
sions of  the  war  with  the  contras  are  so  con- 
tradictory that  trying  to  see  the  two  sides 
clearly  often  leads  to  confusion.  But  one 
point  is  clear:  The '"bourgeoisie"  is  not  at 
the  front.  This  Is  a  war  between  poor  men. 
Most  of  the  contra*— like  the  badly  wound- 
ed Sandinista  soldiers  I  saw  in  the  German 
Pomares  Field  Hospital  in  Jlnotega— are 
peasants.  Many  have  only  a  vague  idea  of 
what  they  are  fighting  for.  Some  think  they 
are  fighting  Yankee  imperialism.  Others, 
Judging  by  contra  leaflets,  believe  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  forces 
of  Satan. 

The  contras  can  Inflict  a  great  deal  of 
damage  on  the  Sandinista  regime.  Perhaps 
they  can  do  more  harm  than  they  have  al- 
ready (7.968  casualties  in  four  years,  accord- 
ing to  President  Ortega;  the  equivalent 
figure  in  the  United  SUtes  would  be 
600,000),  but  they  have  no  chance  of  over- 
throwing the  Government.  The  support 
they  enjoy  in  certain  peasant  and  bourgeois 
quarters  is  not  enough  to  provoke  a  general 
uprising  similar  to  the  one  that  toppled 
Somoza. 

Furthermore,  the  contras'  economic  and 
military  dependence  on  the  Central  Intelli- 


gence Agency  and  the  United  States  arouses 
irremediable  suspicion  even  among  those 
who  are  hostile  to  the  Sandinistas— who  re- 
member the  numerous  North  American 
interventions  and  occupations,  especially 
the  one  that  left  the  Somoza  dynasty  as  its 
legacy.  Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra.  the  noted 
Roman  Catholic  poet,  writer  and  co-editor 
of  La  Prensa.  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  the  opposition  figures,  tells  me  that  "the 
C.I.A.'s  covert  aid  to  the  contras  has  been  a 
very  serious  mistake." 

A  North  American  invasion  is  not  the  so- 
lution if  one  is  trying  to  preserve  democratic 
options  in  Nicaragua.  The  kind  of  massive, 
and  bloody,  military  intervention  that  will 
be  needed  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  will 
not  result  in  a  democracy  Only  a  dictator- 
ship can  impose  order  In  a  country  devastat- 
ed by  terrorism  and  civil  war.  To  maintain 
the  existing  fragile  freedoms  under  the 
present  regime,  the  only  choice  for  the  op- 
position is  to  reach  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  SandinUtas.  Although  the 
regime  has  traveled  far  down  the  road 
toward  totalitarianism,  the  challenges  and 
difficulties  it  faces  are  an  Inducement  to 
compromise.  Because  the  opposition  parties 
do  not  recognize  this,  they  have  become 
marginal  to  the  central  political  realities  of 
Nicaragua. 

Tax  MODirriifo  nrrLuntcs  op  CAPrrAusM 

The  groups  that  have  been  effective  In 
forcing  the  Sandinistas  to  modify  their 
Marxist-Leninist  intentions  are  the  farmers 
and  industrialists.  Unlike  their  Cuban  coun- 
terparts a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  they  did 
not  fly  to  Miami  when  the  Government 
turned  progressively  Communist  soon  after 
it  came  into  power. 

B^nrlque  Bolahos  Geyer,  a  prosperous  in- 
dustrialist, rancher  and  farmer.  Is  a  stead- 
fast critic  of  Sandlnlsm.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Private  Enter- 
prise (known  as  Cosep),  the  country's  larg- 
est business  federation  that  had  financed 
three  political  strikes  against  the  Somoza 
regime  in  1974.  "Bolahos's  problem,  and 
Coeep's  problem,  is  that  they  haven't  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  loss  of  political 
power,"  claims  Vice  President  Sergio  Rami- 
rez. "We  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
understanding  with  Carlos  Pellas,  the  multi- 
millionaire, or  other  Industrallsts  who  dis- 
cuss credits,  foreign  currency,  stocks  and  in- 
vestments with  us.  But  no  capitalist  will 
ever  be  president  of  the  Central  Bank  again, 
or  dictate  our  economic  policy,  and  that  is 
what  Cosep  cannot  accept."  Perhaps  he  is 
right.  But  beneath  the  apparently  incom- 
patible doctrines,  there  are  signs  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  capitalist  sector  and  the 
regime. 

Before  the  Sandinista  revolution,  the 
Pellas  family  was,  after  the  Somozas,  the 
second  richest.  The  family  still  has  vast 
holdings,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  San  Antonio  Refinery  in  Chichigalpa.  I 
spent  a  day  there,  escorted  by  the  young, 
dynamic  Carlos  Pellas,  who  elected  to  stay 
In  Nicaragua  when  his  father  and  brothers 
moved  to  Miami.  There  are  3.000  workers  on 
the  payroll  (5,300  during  the  harvest),  and 
about  20,000  people  who  live  on  company- 
owned  land.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  production,  stemming  from  an 
affliction  whose  ravages  can  be  seen  every- 
where: the  scarcity  of  foreign  currency. 

The  Government's  delay  in  giving  the  re- 
finery dollars  to  pay  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ment parts  meant  that  many  of  its  trucks 
and  tractors  were  out  of  service,  and  the 
transport  of  sugar  cane  to  the  factory  was 
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reduced  drastically.  Moreover,  rats  devoured 
some  200  tons  of  sugar  cane  because  the  re- 
finery did  not  receive  the  $100,000  It  had  re- 
quested to  buy  poison.  "Because  we  couldn't 
get  that  money  on  time."  says  Pellas,  "'we've 
lost  400,000  qulntales  of  sugar;  that's  ap- 
proximately $2,700,000."  (A  quintale  is 
about  100  pounds.) 

Since  the  revolution,  about  70  of  the  com- 
pany's technicians  and  professionals  have 
left  the  country.  Two  of  the  currently  em- 
ployed engineers  have  moved  their  families 
to  Costa  Rica  and  visit  them  every  two 
weeks.  Why?  "So  that  our  children  won't  be 
called  up  for  patriotic  military  service,  and 
because  we're  afraid  the  country  will 
become  Communist." 

As  often  as  they  voice  fears  that  the  San- 
dinista Government  Is  headed  toward  Com- 
munism—a  fear  common  among  the  middle 
class— the  refinery's  professionals  complain 
about  the  lack  of  worker  discipline  that 
Sandlnlsm  has  brought  with  It  and  of  the 
high  cost  to  the  owners  of  continuing  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  workers  conscripted  into  the 
army. 

Neveriheless,  the  San  Antonio  Refinery  Is 
expanding  (by  expanding,  an  owner  not 
only  gets  more  foreign  currency  but  shows 
his  faith  in  the  Government).  The  San  An- 
tonio Refinery  has  built  a  new  mill  that  wUl 
equal  the  output  of  its  factory.  "I  think  the 
company  Is  secure  for  another  five  years." 
says  Pellas.  ""Only  God  knows  after  that." 

The  man  touted  by  the  regime  as  Its  "cap- 
italist" is  Samuel  Amador.  "Hes  the  capital- 
ist we  show  to  foreigners  so  they  won't 
think  we're  Communists. "  Jokes  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ramirez  when  he  Introduces  me  to 
Amador.  It  is  a  role  the  flamboyant  48-year- 
old  farmer  and  rancher  plays  marvelously 
well. 

I  spend  a  weekend  with  him  In  S«baco,  66 
miles  from  Managua,  in  his  mansion  with  its 
marble.  Its  two  gigantic  heart-shaped  swlm- 
ing  pools  and  its  11  dogs.  It  is  the  house  of  a 
Nicaraguan  Great  Gatsby.  "It  cost  me 
$800.000. "  Amador  tells  me  as  he  raises  his 
little  finger  with  Its  flashing  diamond  ring. 
What  Is  $800,000  to  a  man  happy  to  have 
lost  $2.5  million  during  the  war  that  over- 
threw Somoza?  He  has  just  been  elected 
Sandinista  representative  to  the  National 
Assembly. 

That  weekend,  Conwnander  Jaime  Whee- 
lock  Rom&n.  the  Minister  of  Agrarian 
Reform,  and  50  North  Americans  arrive  by 
bus  for  supper.  Amador  tells  his  visitors 
that  the  best  proof  that  "Nicaragua  will 
never  be  Marxist"  lies  in  his  four  esUtes. 
his  3,750  acres  of  rice,  sorghum  and  vegeta- 
bles, his  livestock,  his  new  houses  in  Mata- 
galpa,  his  180  employees,  the  vineyards  he 
Intends  to  plant,  and  the  tourist  project  he 
will  launch  this  year  In  the  Jlnotega  Moun- 
tains. 

He  introduces  me  to  his  two  teen-age  sons, 

"volunteers  in  the  coffee  harvest,"  who,  he 
assures  me,  will  do  their  patriotic  military 
service.  "For  now  they're  turbaa,  so  what?" 
( "Turbas,"  a  derogatory  term  for  the 
masses,  or  mob.  are  civilians  used  by  the 
Sandinistas  for  political  intimidation.  "Yes, 
we  are  the  tutbat,  so  what?"  has  become 
their  rallying  cry.) 

At  night,  as  we  stroll  through  his  garden- 
full  of  frogs,  he  confesses  that  his  happiness 
is  not  absolute.  He  has  two  daughters  living 
In  California  who  refuse  to  visit  him  and 
who  write  to  him  that  "one  day  the  Commu- 
nlste  will  silt  your  throat. "  When  I  ask  him 
if  there  is  anything  In  the  regime  that  Isn't 
perfect,  he  says:  "'A.T.C."  (the  Association 
of   Rural   Workers,   the   official   peasants' 


union).  They  have  taken  over  his  lands 
twice,  and  Amador  has  had  to  use  all  his  in- 
fluence to  dislodge  them. 

According  to  Cosep,  the  private  sector  is  a 
fiction  in  Nicaragua.  "What  kind  of  land- 
owners are  we?"  its  members  ask.  "The  state 
decides  what  we  should  plant  and  when  we 
should  plant  It.  We  can  sell  only  to  the 
state,  only  at  the  price  it  sets.  It  pays  In  cor- 
dobas  and  decides  when,  and  in  what  cur- 
rency. It  will  give  us  money  for  upkeep  and 
equipment.  With  the  banks  nationalized,  we 
have  to  depend  on  the  state  for  credit,  too. 
And  we  live  with  the  threat  that  they'll  con- 
fiscate our  land  on  the  pretext  that  we're 
sabotaging  the  economy." 

The  Sandinistas'  point  of  view  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. "We  are  saving  the  private  sector  In 
Nicaragua."  claims  Commander  Wheelock.  I 
accompany  him  as  he  escorts  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Iran.  Mir  Hussein  Moussavl.  on 
a  tour  of  the  C^iban-bullt  Tlmal  Refinery  in 
Malacatoya,  14  miles  from  Managua,  which 
is  the  biggest  refinery  in  Nicaragua  and 
which  was  opened  by  Fidel  Castro  on  Jan. 
IL 

"The  peasant  masses  were  hungry  and  an- 
gered by  the  explolUtion  they  had  suf- 
fered," Wheelock  continues.  "They  were 
pressing  for  the  lands,  and  there  were  many 
unjustified  takeovers.  But  thanks  to  agrari- 
an reform,  which  has  distributed  two  mil- 
lion m«»ieona»"— about  3.7  million  acres— 
'"and  because  the  peasants  trust  us,  we  have 
avoided  widespread  expropriation  of  private 
holdings.  We  are  slowly  rectifying  whatever 
abuses  may  have  taken  place." 

I  ask  him  why  employers  are  not  allowed 
to  pay  their  workers  bonuses  or  give  them 
higher  salaries  than  those  set  by  the  state. 
His  reply:  "To  avoid  the  anarchy  that  would 
result  during  the  current  crisis  if  there  were 
rivalry  between  employees  of  different  com- 
panies, and  to  avoid  the  creation  of  privi- 
leged elements  within  the  working  class." 

Relations  between  the  owners  and  the 
Sandinistas,  although  full  of  mistrust,  are 
not  alway  negative.  Seventy-five  private  rice 
growers  organized  the  National  Association 
of  Rice  Growers  in  1979  and  are  affiliated 
with  Cosep.  They  are  proud  that  their 
22,500  acres  produce  60  percent  of  the  rice 
grown  in  Nicaragua— that  is,  92  mllUon 
pounds,  which  Is  the  output  of  the  35,000 
state-owned  acres  the  Government  expro- 
priated from  Somoza.  None  of  the  75  have 
been  exiled  or  had  their  property  confiscat- 
ed. Three  plantations  were  taken  over,  but 
the  rice  growers'  association  moved  heaven 
and  earth  and  managed  to  recover  them. 

"After  endless  negotiations,"  says  Mario 
Han6n,  the  association's  president,  "we  con- 
vinced them  to  let  us  open  our  own  market- 
ing association.  We  handle  90  percent  of  the 
private  production  and  10  percent  of  the 
state  harvest  as  well,  since  the  state  compa- 
nies have  discovered  that  If  they  sell  rice  to 
our  marketing  association,  payment  Is  fast 
and  reliable,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
state  marketing  agency. 

"We  can't  sell  freely,  only  to  buyers  sent 
by  the  sUte.  but  at  least  our  rice  is  proc- 
essed and  sold  efficiently,"  continues 
HanOn.  A  short,  energetic  man  In  his  early 
50's,  Han6n  is  an  engineer  who  was  Impris- 
oned by  the  Sandinistas  for  four  months 
soon  after  they  took  over.  "At  the  National 
Rice  Commission  ...  we  have  marathon  dis- 
cussions with  the  Government  delegates, 
but,  I  must  confess,  they've  always  set  a 
price— at  least  until  now— that  meets  our  ex- 
pectations." 

The  leaders  of  the  rice  growers'  associa- 
tion says  that  they  have  earned  the  respect 


of  the  Sandinistas,  which  is  why  they  were 
allowed  to  establish  a  research  company 
specializing  In  fertilizers,  as  well  as  a  seed- 
exporting  plant. 

"It  may  be  that  not  all  the  trade  associa- 
tions are  as  united  as  we  are."  says  Handn. 
"We're  like  a  fist.  As  soon  as  there  are 
rumors  of  confiscations,  we  hire  lawyers,  we 
swamp  the  regime  with  letters,  lawsuits, 
claims,  requests  for  meetings.  We  knock  on 
Commander  Wheelock's  door,  and  If  he 
doesn't  open  it  we  climb  in  through  the 
window.  The  Cuban  advisers  for  the  state 
rice  plantations  were  a  disaster,  and  that 
worked  in  our  favor,  too." 

As  I  say  goodbye  to  Han6n  and  his  col- 
leagues In  the  association's  office  in  down- 
town Managua,  I  tell  them  that  at  least 
from  their  perspective,  the  future  of  privat* 
enterprise  does  not  seem  so  dismal.  "We've 
put  a  tape  in  our  heads  that  plays  the  same 
thing  over  and  over,"  says  HanOn.  "  "Noth- 
ing's happened  here;  let's  get  to  work.'  The 
trouble  is  that  sometimes  the  tape  breaks 
and  we  remember  the  crisis,  the  war,  the  in- 
security. That's  when  we  begin  reeling— and 
we're  not  even  drunk." 

BOSIiraSS  IS  BRISK  IN  THE  BLACK  MAHKKT 

It  covers  10  or  12  blocks  In  the  eastern  end 
of  Managua,  and  its  multicolored  displays  in 
crowded  kiosks,  stalls  and  counters  recall 
the  bazaars  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  called 
the  Oriental  Market— Nicaragua's  black- 
market  heaven. 

The  shelves  in  the  supermarkets  and 
stores  that  sell  merchandise  at  Government- 
fixed  prices  are  usually  half-empty,  and 
people  have  to  wait  on  long  lines  to  buy  sub- 
sidized or  rationed  goods.  But  go  to  the  Ori- 
ental Market  and  nothing  is  scarce  and 
there  are  no  lines.  Prices,  however,  are 
much  higher  than  the  official  ones. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragiia.  toothpaste — of- 
ficially priced  at  27  cordobas  (equivalent  to 
$1>— was  not  for  sale  anywhere  except  at 
the  Oriental  Market,  where  it  cost  $7.  The 
tailors'  cooF>eratlves  were  supposed  to  sell 
Jeans  for  $18,  but  the  supply  did  not  even 
remotely  match  the  demand.  Jeans  were 
avaUable  at  the  Oriental  Market  for  $180. 
The  Oriental  Market  also  dispensed  medi- 
cines that  were  In  short  supply  at  the  phar- 
macies. 

What  the  Sandinista  Government  had  In- 
tended to  do  was  to  protect  the  "real  wages" 
of  the  workers  and,  through  price  controls 
and  subsidies,  to  price  essential  goods  within 
reach  of  even  the  poorest  citizen;  In  January 
the  average  monthly  salary  for  a  worker 
ranged  between  $110  and  $150.  But.  some 
say,  this  policy  has  turned  Nicaragua  Into  a 
country  of  speculators,  hoarders  and  smug- 
glers—a country  where  the  most  profitable 
business  is  the  channeling  of  good  from  the 
legal  economy  Into  the  black  market. 

I  mentioned  to  a  Government  official  that 
the  only  people  who  benefitted  from  this 
system  were  the  wealthy,  that  it  actually 
harmed  the  poor  for  whom  the  system  had 
been  created.  "That's  the  problem  when  you 
set  up  socialism  halfway, "  he  said.  "If  we 
had  nationalized  the  entire  economy,  this 
corruption  would  not  exist." 

A  few  days  after  I  left  Nicaragua,  I  read  in 
the  paper  that  the  Sandinista  regime  had 
decided  to  abolish  subsidies  for  agricultural 
products  and  to  allow  the  free  market  to  de- 
termine prices. 

FLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  THl  CHURCH 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
countries  I  know.  When  I  was  traveling 
through  the  department  of  Estelf.  I  saw 
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can  vans  of  peasants  In  their  Sunday 
clothes,  many  of  them  barefoot  to  fulfill  a 
vow.  who  were  walking  to  the  Sanctuary  of 
Our  Lord  of  Esquipulas  in  EU  Sauce,  some  45 
miles  away.  Every  Nicara«uan  villa<e  has  its 
saint  and  honors  its  patron's  feast  with  a 
celebration  that  usually  lasts  several  days 
and  includes  festive  processions  and  rituals. 

Relidon  has  lon«  been  inseparable  from 
politics  in  Nicaragua,  but  perhaps  the  most 
critical  debate  in  the  country  today  Is  be- 
tween the  "peoples  church"  and  the  Oov- 
emment  on  one  side,  and  the  church  hierar- 
chy and  the  majority  of  the  faithful  on  the 
other. 

Many  Catholics  fought  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas against  Somoaa.  and  almost  all  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Sandinlsta  National  Liberation 
Front  (P.S.L.N.>— even  those  most  devoted 
to  B4arxism  like  Tomas  Borge  Martinez,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  or  Carlos  Ponseca 
Amador,  a  founder  of  the  Front— had  a 
Catholic  education.  The  Catholic  hierarchy 
had  frequent  confrontations  with  Somoza. 
and  after  his  overthrow  gave  the  Sandinis- 
tas its  blessing  in  a  pastoral  letter.  But  the 
support  was  shortlived.  It  ended  with  the 
radicalization  of  the  regime  and  the  rise  to 
prominence  within  the  Government  of  the 
"people's  church."  which  advocates  a  syn- 
thesis of  Marxism  and  Christianity.  The 
supporters  of  this  movement  claim  that  the 
first  duty  of  Christians  is  commitment  to 
the  revolution,  and  they  identify  sin  with 
"unjust  capitalist  social  structures." 

"We  are  not  a  parallel  church,  but  a 
reform  movement  that  is  trying  to  live  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor."  says  Jose  Ar- 
gUello.  editor  of  Amanecer.  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Antonio  Valdivieso  Ecumeni- 
cal Center.  "For  us  the  problem  is  not 
whether  the  revolution  is  moving  toward 
Marxism,  but  whether  it  is  going  to  survive. 
The  alternative  is  not  democracy  but  some- 
thing like  the  situation  in  Guatemala  or  El 
Salvador.  A  Marxist  country  is  better  than  a 
dead  one." 

Ernesto  Cardenal  Martines— a  priest,  poet. 
Minister  of  Culture  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme advocates  of  the  "people's  church"— 
has  proclaimed  that  the  "true  Kingdom  of 
God  is  a  Communist  society,  and  Marxism  Is 
the  only  solution  for  the  world."  (Cardenal. 
one  of  four  revolutionary  priests  in  the  San- 
dinlsta Government,  was  recently  suspended 
a  divinis  for  not  resigning  his  ministerial 
post.)  Nicaragua  has  consequently  become 
the  magnet  for  liberation  theologians.  So- 
cialist Catholics,  radical  theologians,  apoca- 
lyptic prophets  and  Marxist-Leninist  priests 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Its  name  notwithstanding,  the  "people's 
church"  is  largely  composed  of  members  of 
the  religious  elite— priests  and  laymen 
whose  intellectual  disquisitions  and  sociopo- 
litical work  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  most  of 
the  Catholic  poor.  The  majority  of  Nicara- 
guan  Catholics,  like  Catholics  in  the  rest  of 
Latin  America,  do  not  practice  the  reflec- 
tive, intellect ualized,  critical  religion  that 
the  "people's  church"  espouses.  On  the  con- 
trary, theirs  is  a  simple,  intuitive,  disci- 
plined and  ritualized  faith  that  has  always 
strengthened  the  church  in  Latin  America. 
The  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  "people's 
church"  to  combine  politics  and  religion 
have  only  found  a  response  in  the  intellec- 
tually militant  members  of  the  middle  class, 
many  of  whom  are  already  converts. 

The  most  outstanding  figure  in  the  "peo- 
ples  church, "  the  Franciscan  Uriel  Molina, 
is  saying  a  solidarity  mass  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles  in  Managua's 
Rigueiro  District,  where  he  has  been  priest 


for  many  years.  The  chapel  la  circular  and 
bare  of  statues  except  for  one  of  the  Virgin. 
There  are.  however,  huge  revolutionary 
murals  in  which  Christ  is  dressed  as  a  NIca- 
raguan  peasant  and  villainous  Yankee  impe- 
rialists and  well  fed  soldiers  shoot  young 
people  carrying  SandinisU  flags.  The  Peas- 
ant Mass,  by  the  composer  Carlos  Mejia 
Oodoy.  is  punctuated  with  revolutionary 
songs  written  to  very  pretty  music. 

The  lesson  in  Father  Molina's  sermon 
deals  with  the  "process  of  revolutionary 
social  change  which  Christiana  should  expe- 
rience through  their  faith. "  When  the  time 
comes  for  the  embrace  of  peace,  the  mass 
turns  into  a  political  meeting.  More  than 
half  of  those  attending  are  North  American 
visitors.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
state  television  cameras,  they  rush  toward 
Commander  Tomas  Borge,  who  is  beside  me. 
kiss  him.  photograph  him  and  ask  him  for 
his  autograph.  I  whisper  to  him:  The  revo- 
lution's in  trouble— this  looks  like  Holly- 
wood." 

"Most  Nicaraguan  Catholics,"  says  the 
Archbishop  of  Nicaragua.  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo,  "are  loyal  to  the  bishops  and  the 
Pope. "  There  is  strong  evidence  he  is  right. 

I  see  it  as  the  Festival  of  San  Sebastian  in 
Diriamba.  where  a  lively  crowd  gives  an  old 
priest  an  ovation  when  he  takes  the  micro- 
phone as  the  procession  begins  and  shouts: 
"The  Communists  are  responsible  for  this 
war.  and  they're  forcing  our  boys  into  the 
army  to  fight  it."  And  I  see  It  most  of  all  In 
the  excitement  Monsignor  OI>ando  gener- 
ates in  his  public  appearances. 

When  I  attend  mass  at  his  church  of 
Santo  Domingo  de  Las  Slerrietas  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Managua.  Nicaraguans  of  all  class- 
es—waving Ntcaraguan  and  Vatican  flags- 
receive  the  Archbishop  with  applause  (it  is 
his  birthday)  and  cheers  for  the  Pope.  Be- 
neath the  traditional  appearance  of  the 
church  and  its  traditional  decorations,  ev- 
erything, including  the  congregation's  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm.  Is  as  [>olitically  charged 
as  it  was  in  the  Rigueiro  District.  (Ever 
since  John  Paul  II 's  visit  to  Nicaragua  in 
1983,  the  Pope  has  become  a  buzz  word: 
Cheering  him  is  equivalent  to  protesting 
against  the  regime.) 

At  59.  Monsignor  Obando  is  a  charismatic 
personality.  His  cardinal's  vestments  cannot 
hide  his  rugged  Indian  features  and  his 
compact  peasant's  body.  In  contrast  to  his 
adversaries.  Monsignor  Obando  has  no  intel- 
lectual pretensions.  He  is  a  conservative  like 
John  Paul  II,  with  whom  he  is  on  very  good 
terms.  He  combines  commitment  to  tradi- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  authority  with  a 
sense  of  Justice  and  a  notable  ability  to  com- 
municate his  spiritual  message  to  humble 
people. 

"The  regime  is  not  totalitarian  yet.  but 
every  day  there  are  more  signs  that  it  Is 
moving  in  that  direction."  he  says.  "We  are 
in  favor  of  reform.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
great  economic  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 
But  social  Justice  is  one  thing,  and  filling  a 
country  with  hatred,  preaching  the  class 
struggle,  advocating  war  to  the  death  t>e- 
tween  capital  and  labor— that  is  another 
matter  entirely." 

I  tell  him  what  TomAs  Borge  told  me: 
"We're  worried  that  the  C.I.A.  will  try  to  as- 
sassinate Monsignor  Obando  and  blame  us." 
The  Archbishop  sighs.  "Somoza  said  the 
same  thing:  I'm  afraid  that  the  Sandinistas 
will  kill  you  and  blame  me."  And  he  tried  to 
give  me  protection,  which  of  course  I  re- 
fused. Just  as  I  had  refused  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  he  wanted  to  give  me  as  a  gift.  Tell 
Commander  Borge  that  he  doesn't  have  to 


send  me  protectors,  because  I  already  have 
four  of  them:  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  myself."' 

He  tells  me  that  in  late  1983  a  peculiar  in- 
cident occurred.  On  his  way  home  from  a 
pastoral  in  the  country,  "three  armed  men 
dressed  as  soldiers  stopped  the  car:  only  the 
driver  and  I  were  in  it.  They  forced  their 
way  in  and  made  us  drive  to  an  isolated  spot 
and  park.  In  the  darkness  they  insulted  me 
and  said  they  were  going  to  kill  me.  I  always 
carry  a  two-way  radio  and  I  managed  to 
shout  into  It  what  was  going  on.  This  sur- 
prised them,  and  they  ran  away.  Apparently 
their  orders  were  Just  to  frighten  me." 

Pastoral  letters  of  the  Nlcaraguan  bishops 
criticizing  the  regime  have  touched  on 
highly  controversial  issues,  such  as  the  con- 
flict between  the  Sandinistas  and  Miskito 
Indians;  the  church  blames  the  situation  on 
acts  of  violence  by  the  Government.  But  the 
pastoral  letter  of  a  year  ago  provoked  the 
greatest  furor  when  It  advocated  a  dialogue 
between  the  Government  and  the  contras. 
The  Sandinistas  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  rebels. 

It  is.  however,  the  church's  frontal  attack 
against  Marxism,  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  economic  crisis  or  external  pressures, 
that  has  been  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
regime.  The  SandinisU  Directorate  recently 
established  a  dialogue  with  the  bishop's  con- 
ference. While  I  was  in  Nicaragua,  there 
were  two  private  meetings,  one  between 
Monsignor  Obando  and  President  Ortega, 
and  another  between  President  Ortega  and 
the  president  of  the  bishops'  conference. 
Msgr.  Pablo  Antonio  Vega,  but  the  results 
were  not  made  public. 

The  peasant  village  of  Cuapa  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Chontales.  in  the  center  of 
Nicaragua.  One  night  in  1981  the  sacristan, 
Bernardo,  went  into  the  church  and  saw  a 
brilliant  light  that  radiated  from  the  Virgin 
and  illuminated  the  entire  chapel.  The  phe- 
nomenon disappeared  when  Bernardo 
switched  on  the  electric  light. 

One  morning  three  weeks  later,  when  he 
was  fishing  along  the  river,  the  sacristan 
suddenly  felt  great  Joy.  The  landscape 
around  him  began  to  change:  the  sun  was  in 
eclipse,  he  heard  birdsong  and  the  rustling 
of  leaves,  and  he  saw  flashes  of  lightning.  A 
cloud  descended  to  earih.  On  the  cloud  was 
a  beautiful,  barefoot  young  woman,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  a  cape  embroidered  with 
jewels  wrapped  around  her.  a  crown  of  stars 
on  her  head.  She  had  chestnut  hair,  honey- 
colored  eyes,  bronzed  skin.  She  stretched 
out  her  hands  and  a  feeling  of  warmth 
flooded  through  the  sacristan.  "What  is 
your  name?'"  he  stammered.  ""My  name  is 
Mary."  ""Where  do  you  come  from?"  "Prom 
heaven.  I  am  the  Mother  of  God." 

This  first  vision  took  place  on  May  8. 
There  were  four  more,  in  June,  July  and- 
September,  always  on  the  eighth  of  the 
month.  "The  sacristan  was  also  summoned 
on  Aug.  8,  but  he  couldn't  respond  t>ecause 
the  river  was  in  flood  and  he  could  not  cross 
over.  In  his  last  vision,  it  was  not  the  young 
woman  who  appeared  to  him  but  a  little  girl 
about  8  years  old. 

In  the  first  vision,  the  Virgin  asked  Nica- 
raguans to  say  the  rosary  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  she  exhorted  them  to  love  one  an- 
other, to  fulfill  their  obligations  and  to 
make  peace.  She  also  said:  "Nicaragua  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  since  the  earthquake, 
and  if  you  do  not  change.  Nicaragua  will 
continue  to  suffer  and  you  will  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  Third  World  War." 

The  message  was  unequivocal  in  the 
second  vision.  Bernardo  asked  her  what  she 
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thought  of  the  Sandinistas.  Her  answer 
""They  are  atheists.  Communists  and  that  is 
why  I  have  come  to  help  the  Nicaraguans. 
"They  have  not  kept  their  promises.  If  you 
ignore  what  I  ask.  Communism  will  spread 
throughout  America.  But  you  must  not 
leave  the  country;  you  must  not  turn  your 
back  on  your  problems.  If  you  listen  to  my 
pleas.  Nicaragua  will  be  the  light  of  the 
world."' 

Bernardo,  a  friendly  man  in  his  early  40's, 
tells  me  the  story  in  a  mild  voice.  We  are  in 
the  garden  of  a  seminary  in  Managua  where 
he  is  in  seclusion.  He  says  that  he  still 
cannot  reveal  everything  that  Bfary  told 
him.  He  has  that  quiet  look  of  the  believer 
that  I  find  fascinating  yet  uxmervlng.  He 
tells  me  that  when  Monsignor  Vega,  who  is 
the  Bishop  of  Juigalpa,  authorized  him  to 
reveal  the  miracle,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims 
began  to  come  to  Cuapa.  three  Government 
officials  visited  him  and  offered  him  a  farm 
with  good  land  and  cows,  free  of  charge,  if 
he  would  say  the  Virgin  was  a  Sandinlsta. 
He  answered  that  he  could  only  tell  the 
truth.  They  offered  a  compromise:  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  stop  saying  she  was  anti- 
Sandlnlsta.  "I  cannot  betray  her,"  be  re- 
plied. 

Then  a  campaign  against  him  began  in 
Barricada  and  Nuevo  Diario,  the  two  official 
newspapers,  and  on  television.  He  was  called 
insane,  hysterical,  delusional.  One  morning 
at  dawn,  the  police  broke  into  his  house  and 
tried  to  kidnap  him,  but  the  devout  who 
slept  close  by  came  to  his  rescue.  Two  years 
ago,  the  church  brought  him  to  the  semi- 
nary in  Managua  to  protect  him;  he  takes 
care  of  the  garden  and  regales  the  seminar- 
ians with  stories  of  the  visiutlons. 

By  the  time  Bernardo  was  moved  to  Ma- 
nagua, the  Virgin  of  Cuapa  had  become  an 
object  of  veneration  in  Nicaragua.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  the  faithful  have  crowded  Into 
the  village,  sometimes  led  by  Monsignor 
Vega  and  Monsignor  Obando.  Whenever  the 
censorship  allows.  La  Prensa  publicizes  the 
pilgrimages  and  defends  Bernardo.  The 
church  hierarchy  has  let  it  be  known  that 
■"the  petitions  of  the  Virgin  were  not  in  op- 
position to  the  teachings  of  the  church.'" 

The  efforts  of  the  ""people"s  church"  to 
eradicate  "bourgeois  mariolatry"  have  been 
unsuccessful.  During  Commander  Ortega's 
inauguration.  Monsignor  Vega,  who  read 
the  benediction,  cleverly  evoked  the  Virgin 
of  Cuapa  before  hundreds  of  guests  and  mil- 
lions of  television  viewers.  When  the  Valdi- 
vieso Ecumenical  Center  tried  to  counter- 
balance this  "mariolatry  charged  with  po- 
tential coimterrevolutionary  politics"  with 
novenas  that  proposed  a  progressive  and 
revolutionary  image  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ,  the  hierarchy  declared  the  novenas 
impious  and  denounced  the  center  for  anti- 
Christian  activities. 

This  is  not  a  medieval  history.  In  Nicara- 
gua today,  belief  or  disttellef  In  the  Virgin  of 
Cuapa  situates  people  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  country's  ideological  conflict. 

THX  HEAVY  HAin>  OF  TRI  CENSOR 

The  newspaper  La  Prensa  is  the  voice  and 
catalyst  of  the  anti-Sandinlsta  opposition.  I 
attend  an  independent-union  meeting  of  its 
employees  in  Managua,  which  has  been 
called  because  the  Government  censor  sup- 
pressed 60  percent  of  their  copy  the  day 
before  and  the  newspaper  could  not  be  pub- 
lished. 

AU  copy  must  be  presented  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  by  midmoming.  Three  or 
four  hours  later,  the  Director  of  Media, 
Lieut.  Nelba  Cecelia  BlandOn,  returns  the 
materials,  indicating  the  paragraphs,  arti- 


cles, headlines  and  photographs  that  must 
be  excised.  On  the  average,  a  quarter  of  the 
paper  was  censored  in  1984.  and  since  cen- 
sorship was  established  three  years  ago.  the 
paper  could  not  publish  29  times.  La  Prensa 
has  a  '"morgue"  of  approved  texts  that  it 
substitutes  for  those  that  have  t>een  cut. 

During  the  meeting  on  Jan.  9.  the  eve  of 
the  aimiversary  of  the  assassination  of  the 
paper"s  previous  editor— Pedro  Joaquin  Cba-  . 
morro  (who  was  reportedly  killed  by 
Somoza  loyalists)— the  staff  gives  a  warm 
welcome  to  his  widow.  Violeta  de  Chamorro, 
who  often  visits  the  offices  of  the  newspa- 
per which  she  owns.  A  motion  is  approved 
urging  President  Ortega  to  abolish  censor- 
ship and  to  end  harassment  "of  our  work- 
place." 

Jaime  Chamorro.  brother  of  the  slain 
Journalist,  coedits  the  paper  with  Pablo  An- 
tonio Cuadra.  Chamorro  is  an  important 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  explains  that  Sandinlsta  persecu- 
tion takes  many  forms:  intimidation  of  the 
paper's  distributors  by  the  "turbas"  that 
has  forced  20  of  its  150  outlets  to  close; 
denial  of  foreign  currency  to  the  paper  for 
the  importation  of  raw  materials;  the  with- 
holding to  the  paper  of  news  items  from 
state  agencies,  and  pressure  on  contributors 
and  employees  to  end  their  association  with 
the  paper. 

Despite  all  this,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  paper  comes  out  as  late  as  6  or  7  in  the 
evening  in  order  to  comply  with  the  censor- 
ship procedures,  La  Prensa  sells  all  of  the 
70,000  copies  permitted  under  the  paper 
quota.  On  days  La  Prensa  c»nnot  publish, 
its  readers  send  in  the  price  of  the  paper  as 
a  token  of  solidarity  and  in  recognition  of 
La  Prensa's  symbolic  value.  ""I'll  stay  in  the 
country  only  untU  they  close  it  down  for 
good,"  says  an  engineer  at  a  sugar  refinery. 
Is  the  regime  aware  that  censorship  dam- 
ages its  image  in  the  rest  of  the  world? 
"This  is  a  war  of  aggression,"  Tom&s  Borge 
explains.  '"Let  the  attacks  and  sabotage 
against  our  country  by  the  C.I.A.  and  the 
mercenaries  end,  and  censorship  will  end. 
We  are  at  war,  and  every  country  at  war 
uses  censorship  to  protect  security. 

He  adds  that  offical  publications  must 
also  submit  to  Lieutenant  BlandOn's  scis- 
sors. '"What  happened  to  AUende  in  Chile  Is 
not  going  to  happen  to  us,"  sajrs  Daniel 
Ortega.  ""Before  the  coup,  the  Government 
was  destablized  by  the  C.I.A.-controlled 
media. "  Several  Sandinistas.  Jaime  Whee- 
lock  among  them,  lived  in  Chile  during  the 
Allende  period,  and  they  are  haunted  by 
what  happened  to  the  slain  leader's  party, 
Popular  Unity. 

Total  censorship,  however,  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  Photocopies  of  suppressed  texts  cir- 
culate from  hand  to  hand:  people  discuss 
them  on  the  street  and  read  them  to  each 
other  on  the  telephone.  And  the  anti-Sandi- 
nlsta stations— Radio  Impacto  in  Costa  Rica 
and  the  contras'  September  15  that  appar- 
ently broadcasts  from  Honduras— are  heard 
everywhere.  But  perhaps  the  most  serious 
consequence  of  censorship  is  the  impover- 
ishment of  political  debate  in  the  news 
media.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  {".ebate:  "There 
are  only  attacks  and  mutual  incomprehen- 
sion. 

The  level  of  the  two  official  newspapers  Is 
very  low.  Barricada  Is  made  up  of  communi- 
ques and  Nuevo  Diario  tends  toward  sensa- 
tionalism. The  editor  of  Nuevo  Diario  is 
Xavier- Chamorro,  the  brother  of  La  Pren- 
sa's co-editor.  Until  recently.  Barricada's 
editor  was  Carlos  Fernando  Chamorro,  son 


of  La  Prensa's  slain  editor.  A  reserved,  secre- 
tive young  man  who  spouts  the  passionate 
and  truculent  slogans  of  the  Sandinistas, 
Carlos  Chamorro  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Govemment"s  Propaganda  Department. 

In  many  minds,  the  Chamorro  family  has 
become  a  symbol  of  a  divided  country.  Vio- 
leta de  Chamorro,  an  elegant,  courageous 
woman  whom  history  has  pushed  to  the 
front  lines,  assures  me  that  her  divided 
family  (and  there  are  many  such  families  in 
Nicaragua  today)  still  meets  occasionally  for 
lunch,  and  that  they  talk  to  one  another 
cordially  about  everything  except  politics. 
Mrs.  Chamorro  herself  was  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  but  resigned  be- 
cause of  differences  with  the  Sandinistas. 

Censorship  has  so  exacerbated  La  Pren- 
sa's opposition  to  the  Government  that  al- 
though Lieutenant  Blanddn  censors  one- 
quarter  of  the  copy  every  day.  with  what  re- 
mains the  paper  manages  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  regime  even  when  it  seems  to  be 
reporting  the  weather  or  the  miracles  of  the 
Virgin.  Nicaraguans  decipher  the  allusions 
and  barbs  just  as  the  Spaniards  did  during 
Franco's  last  years  when  censorship  was  l)e- 
glnning  to  weaken  and  newspaper  readers 
routinely  read  between  the  lines.  La  Prensa. 
which  questioned  the  validity  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  never  caUs  Commander 
Ortega  "President  of  Nicaragua."  It  always 
refers  to  him  as  the  "Executive  Officehold- 
ers'—the same  term  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro used  for  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayie. 

THE  LAST  or  THE  ORIGIHAL  rOUlfUERS 

Commander  TomUs  Borge.  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  is  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
National  Directorate  of  the  SandinisU 
Front.  He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  five 
who  founded  the  Front  in  1961.  Bom  into  a 
poor  family  from  Matagalpa,  he  went  to 
school  with  Carlos  Fonseca  Amador,  an- 
other of  the  Front"s  founders,  and  he  began 
to  conspire  against  Somoza  when  he  was  14. 
He  spent  six  and  a  half  of  his  54  years  in 
prison,  five  in  the  mountains  as  a  guerrilla 
and  19  years  in  hiding. 

He  is  the  oldest  of  the  Commanders  of  the 
Revolution  (the  rest  are  in  their  30"8).  the 
most  talkative,  the  one  most  inclined  to  con- 
fuse desire  with  reality,  and  the  most  amia- 
ble. He  is  a  short  man  with  curly  hair,  a 
broad  chest  and  vaguely  Oriental  feature*. 
His  exuberance  charms  Journalists.  At  a 
dinner  with  foreign  correspondenU  in  Ma- 
nagua, the  reporters  unanimously  describe 
Borge  as  "the  only  Commander  whose 
speeches  aren"t  boring." 

If  it  is  true  that  all  Nicaraguans  have  a 
kind  of  natural  addiction  to  poetic  image- 
ry—Nicaragua has  a  higher  percentage  of 
good  poets  than  any  other  Latin  American 
country— in  TomAs  Borge  this  trait  has  been 
honed  to  a  perversion.  In  front  of  the  Minis- 
try "Guardian  of  the  People's  Happiness." 
The  title  of  his  book  on  Carlos  Fonseca  Is 
"Carlos,  Dawn  Is  No  Longer  a  TempUtion." 

Writers  are  often  guests  at  Borges  house. 
He  is  an  avid  reader,  and  I  am  certain  he 
suffers  from  a  frustrated  literary  vocation. 
Although  I  sometimes  think  he  idealizes 
and  colors  Nlcaraguan  reality  until  it  turns 
into  science  fiction,  at  other  times  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  speaks  with  utmost  candor. 

On  the  day  of  our  first  interview,  we  are 
in  the  simple  house  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  several  young  children.  He  says  it 
is  a  shame  I  write  good  novels  but  have  such 
bad  political  ideas,  and  I  respond  by  aslting 
if  what  they  say  about  him  is  true:  that  he 
is  the  hardnose  of  the  revolution.  Moscow's 
man   and   Cuba's   tough   guy.   a   fanatical 
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Marxist  and  Communist.  The  part  that 
bothers  him  Is  "hardnose."  "They  say  that 
about  me?  I'm  the  softest  of  the  bunch.  Let 
me  tell  you  something.  If  I  had  been  the 
candidate  in  the  November  elections,  the 
bourgeoisie  In  this  country  would  have 
voted  for  me.  Know  something  else?  The 
prisoners'  children  love  me." 

"We're  the  only  revolution  in  the  world 
that  hasn't  shot  anybody,  that  has  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty."  he  says.  "And  as 
for  my  police,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  walk 
down  the  street  to  see  how  respectful  they 
are  toward  the  people.  This  is  the  only 
country  in  Latin  America  where  nobody's 
afraid  of  the  police.  Just  yesterday  I  sent 
some  cops  to  break  up  a  strike — the  workers 
had  taken  over  the  premises.  I  arrived  a 
little  later  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw? 
The  strikers  and  the  cops  were  having  beer 
together!" 

Days  later,  when  he  learns  that  I  am 
going  to  attend  Father  Uriel  Molina's  soli- 
darity mass,  he  suggests  we  go  together.  We 
arrive  early  and  walk  along  the  miserable 
unpaved  streets,  past  the  shanties  of  ply- 
wood and  tin  in  the  Rigueiro  District.  There 
is  no  wild  cheering  when  the  poor  recognize 
Borge,  but  many  of  them  wave,  call  him  by 
his  first  name,  and  some  even  brave  his 
guards— soldiers  armed  with  machine  guns— 
to  embrace  him.  He  is  the  classic  politician: 
He  kisses  babies,  picks  up  children,  and 
gives  the  pencils  and  the  ballpoint  pens  he 
has  in  his  pocket  to  anybody  who  asks  for 
one. 

After  mass  we  go  to  eat  at  Lobster's  Inn. 
The  after-dinner  conversation  lasts  more 
than  four  hours.  I  ask  him  if  he  misses  his 
life  in  the  mountains.  "Not  at  all,  I'm  a  city 
man.  Those  five  years  as  a  guerrilla  were 
terrible.  A  guerrilla's  life  seems  very  roman- 
tic, but  it's  really  monotonous,  uncomfort- 
able, and  your  one  daily,  absorbing,  obses- 
sive concern  is  hunger." 

He  asks  me  why  I  am  not  a  revolutionary 
like  other  Latin  American  writers— Oarcla 
Marquez,  for  example,  or  Julio  CortAzar.  I 
try  to  explain,  but  he  doesn't  seem  particu- 
larly convinced  by  my  conviction  that  with- 
out freedom  all  social  reforms  are  bound  to 
fail  sooner  or  later.  He  says  that  Fidel 
Castro,  who  spent  three  days  in  Nicaragua 
for  Daniel  Ortega's  Inauguration,  told  him 
that  In  spite  of  my  criticisms  of  Cuba,  he 
wanted  to  meet  me  but  wasn't  able  to  find 
me.  "Your  police  must  be  terrible,"  I  tell 
him,  laughing. 

He  assures  me  they  are  enormously  effi- 
cient. "We've  infiltrated  the  contras:  we 
know  all  their  moves  and  catch  them  like 
rabbits.  I've  even  infiltrated  the  C.I.A.  We 
don't  use  torture,  so  our  only  option  is  to  be 
very  good  cops." 

Toward  the  middle  of  January,  Borge 
gives  a  dinner  in  my  honor  at  his  house.  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  chances  I  have  to  talk  with 
Nicaraguan  writers.  I  discover  that  Nicara- 
gua is  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Writers 
don't  discuss  literature  when  they  get  to- 
gether: They  talk  about  other  writers  who 
aren't  there,  and  they  talk  politics.  There 
are  about  25  poets  and  novelists  at  the 
dinner,  including  Elmesto  Cardenal.  Minis- 
ter of  Culture,  who  is  an  excellent  poet.  I 
have  attacked  him  for  some  of  his  outra- 
geous demagogic  statements,  but  every  time 
we  meet  he  is  very  cordial  and  suave,  acting 
as  if  he  knows  nothing  about  what  I  have 
said  about  him. 

Borge  denies  the  insistent  rumors  that 
over  and  above  his  ideological  differences 
with  Commander  Jaime  Wheelock  (Borge  is 
radical  and  Wheelock  is  moderate)  they  de- 


spise each  other.  He  also  insists  It  Is  not 
true  that  relations  between  himself  and 
Daniel  Ortega  are  strained  because  Borge 
wants  to  be  President.  "Revolutions  are  in- 
vincible," he  says,  "unless  they  commit  sui- 
cide by  becoming  divided,  which  was  the 
case  in  Grenada,  where  Maurice  Bishop  was 
murdered  by  his  own  comrades.  If  we  were 
disunited,  the  United  States  would  invade 
immediately." 

Borge's  claim  that  prisoners  are  not  tor- 
tured is  disputed  by  Dr.  Lino  Hernandez 
Triguero  of  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  "We  have  proof,"  Hernan- 
dez tells  me,  "of  tortures  that  leave  no 
mark.  Prisoners  are  locked  Inside  a  dark  cell 
for  two  or  three  months,  for  example.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Pereira,  a  political 
prisoner,  Borge's  men  made  him  listen  to  a 
tape  of  his  wife's  voice  pleading  with  him  to 
confess  to  the  charges  against  him." 

How  many  political  prisoners  are  there  in 
Nicaragua?  There  are  conflicting  statistics. 
According  to  Borge,  of  the  country's  6,000 
prisoners,  2,000  are  Somoza's  ex-guards  and 
about  200  are  contras.  According  to  the  op- 
position the  number  is  much  higher.  Enri- 
que Sotelo  Borgen.  a  Conservative  repre- 
sentative in  the  National  Assembly,  esti- 
mates that  there  are  about  10,000  political 
prisoners. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  accused  of  being 
counterrevolutionaries  are  in  the  Zona 
Franca  prison  where,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  there  are  at  least 
"1,000  political  prisoners  In  filthy  and  inhu- 
manly overcrowded  cells."  The  prisoners  are 
allowed  one  visit  every  two  months  from 
one  family  member  for  one  hour.  The  visi- 
tors start  lining  up  at  the  prison  gate  the 
night  before.  I  ask  Borge  for  permission  to 
visit  Zona  Franca;  although  he  promises  he 
will  send  It,  I  never  receive  the  permit. 

At  our  last  meeting,  Borge  takes  me  to 
one  of  the  prides  of  his  ministry:  the  "open 
farms."  At  one,  14  miles  from  Managua, 
there  are  59  prisoners— all  former  Somocista 
guards— who  plant  com.  beans  and  other 
food  products  on  a  125-acre  farm.  There  is 
no  security  of  any  Idnd,  and  the  farm  is  run 
by  a  prisoners'  council  whose  president,  a 
former  sergeant  sentenced  to  29  years  in 
prison,  was  Somoza's  bodyguard.  They  have 
visitors  every  Sunday,  and  every  six  months 
they  can  spend  a  week  with  their  families. 
The  farm  has  two  rooms  set  aside  for  "con- 
jugal meetings."  According  to  Borge,  there 
are  seven  "open  farms"  with  a  total  of  900 
prisoners,  who  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
good  behavior. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  visit  to  the  farm, 
a  former  lieutenant  in  the  guards  who  has 
six  months  left  to  serve  asks  Borge  for  an 
early  pardon.  Borge  makes  this  proposal  to 
the  prisoners:  I'll  let  him  out  if  you  promise 
not  to  ask  me  to  shorten  all  of  your  sen- 
tences." They  agree.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
visit  an  offlcal  comes  to  Borge  with  the  case 
of  another  prisoner  who  signed  Into  Somo- 
za's guard  when  he  was  14  years  old.  He  has 
been  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison,  and 
has  already  served  five.  His  behavior  has 
always  been  exemplary.  Borge  calls  the  pris- 
oner over  and  aslu  him  what  he  would  do  If 
he  were  free.  "I'd  finish  school  and  then  I'd 
study  medicine,"  Borge  cuts  the  five  years 
off  his  sentence  and  gives  orders  for  his  Im- 
mediate release.  The  young  man  begins  to 
cry.  The  cameras  of  the  state-controlled  tel- 
evision, which  accompany  Borge  on  his 
tours,  record  It  all. 

THS  POPtaAarrr  op  thz  rcgimk  owimslxs 

The  Sandinistas  boast  of  having  received 
67  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  recent  elec- 


tions, but  the  organizational  structures  in 
Nicaraguan  society  make  It  difficult  to  de- 
termine if  the  figure  is  a  real  reflection  of 
the  regime's  popularity. 

The  Cuban-style  Sandinista  Defense  Com- 
mittees organize  the  populace  by  street  and 
district.  Anyone  who  does  not  belong  is  an 
outcast,  since  It  is  through  these  committees 
that  one  receives  the  coupons  to  buy  ra- 
tioned and  subsidized  basic  commodities. 
The  committees  also  grant  the  certificates 
of  good  conduct  required  for  obtaining  pass- 
ports, state  Jobs  or  student  scholarships. 

The  committees  have  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  campaigns  for  literacy 
and  mass  vaccinations,  and  they  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  success  of  police  oper- 
ations against  crime  and  drug  traffic.  In  Ma- 
nagua, there  Is  no  drug  problem  among  the 
young.  It  Is  safe  to  walk  through  any  neigh- 
borhood, day  or  night,  and  the  American 
Ambassador  has  only  one  bodyguard  in  con- 
trast to  the  six  needed  by  his  counterpart  in 
Costa  Rica  and  the  eight  in  San  Salvador. 
The  chief  function  of  the  defense  commit- 
tees, however,  is  to  spy  on  neighbors. 

Besides  these  committees,  other  mass  San- 
dinista organizations  Include  the  official 
unions,  which  have  not  replaced  the  inde- 
pendents but  have  reduced  and  margin- 
alized them,  and  the  People's  Army,  which 
now  has  compulsory  military  service. 

Although  it  Is  obvious  that  most  of  the 
population  take  part  in  these  organizations, 
it  is  also  obvious  that  participation  is  often 
grudging  because  It  Is  unavoidable.  Two 
days  after  my  arrival,  I  spend  a  morning  in 
Nagarote,  26  miles  to  the  west  of  Managua. 

About  a  week  earlier,  army  recruiters— sol- 
diers themselves — came  to  the  village  at 
dawn  and  battered  down  doors  In  their 
search  for  deserters  and  draft  dodgers.  The 
villagers  reacted  violently,  fighting  with 
fists  and  stones  while  someone  rang  the 
church  bells  to  alert  those  who  were  still 
asleep.  The  recruiters  retreated,  but  they 
came  back  with  "turbas"  armed  with  trun- 
cheons. In  the  meantime,  the  villagers  had 
torn  up  the  paving  stones  and  built  barri- 
cades in  the  streets.  Nagarote  was  1- 
fled  until  midnight,  after  many  villagers 
had  been  wounded  or  arrested. 

The  dozen  or  so  women  who  tell  me  the 
story  in  the  village  church,  where  thrushes 
fly  around  the  naves,  are  angry  and  fright- 
ened. "They  say  they'll  be  back  tonight  to 
take  the  girls  away,  too.  They  take  away 
boys  we've  worked  so  hard  to  raise  Just  to 
have  them  die  like  dogs."  The  women  sUso 
complain  about  shortages,  high  prices,  long 
lines  and  poor  transportation.  (The  state- 
controlled  transportation  system  is  awful: 
One  day  in  Managua  I  waited  on  line  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  for  a  bus,  and  once  I  got 
Inside  I  thought  I  would  die  of  asphyxia- 
tion.) 

Three  weeks  later,  I  see  50  women, 
humble  women  like  the  ones  from  Nagarote. 
in  the  hallways  of  Archbishop  Obando's 
house.  They  are  there  to  tell  Monslgnor 
Obando  about  a  similar  though  less-violent 
incident  in  a  Managua  shantytown.  The 
roundups  by  the  recruiters  In  movie  houses, 
buses  and  sports  stadiums  is  a  topic  that  fol- 
lows me  around  Nicaragua. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  I  am  waiting 
for  a  boat  on  the  Blueflelds  dock,  I  hear  two 
officials  talking  about  "the  kids  who've  gone 
to  live  in  the  woods  to  escape  patriotic  mili- 
tary service."  And  In  a  Managua  seminary, 
two  young  seminarians— who  were  rounded 
up  themselves  as  they  were  walking  along 
the  street,  and  who  were  later  released— tell 
me  about  the  boys  who  waited  for  a  red 
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light,  disarmed  the  guards  In  the  truck  that 
was  taking  them  away,  and  then  escaped. 
For  much  the  same  reason  that  many  Amer- 
ican youths  evaded  the  draft  during  the 
Vietnam  War— to  avoid  getting  killed— many 
Nicaraguan  youths  prefer  to  go  into  hiding 
rather  than  serve  the  two  years  in  the  army 
fighting  the  contras. 

The  explaruition  for  the  Government's  re- 
course to  a  military  draft.  Imposed  in  Janu- 
ary 1984,  that  is  so  openly  despised  by  so 
many  people  is  that  the  war  against  the 
rebels  leaves  them  no  alternative.  "It's  not 
only  a  question  of  mobilization  at  the 
front,"  Vice  President  Ramirez  tells  me. 
"Many  of  the  personnel  protect  public 
buildings  and  production  centers  threatened 
by  sabotage." 

More  than  35,000  young  men  are  believed 
to  have  been  called  up.  In  the  countryside, 
youths  as  young  as  14  and  15,  who  have  no 
papers  on  them,  have  been  rounded  up.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sandinistas,  recruits  receive  a 
three-month  training  program  before  they 
are  sent  out  to  fight.  The  families  of  such 
youths,  as  well  as  opposition  members,  say 
that  soldiers  are  sent  out  after  a  week's 
training,  if  that. 

Nonetheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume 
that  anger  at  Sandinista  policies  means  that 
every  Nicaraguan  who  complains  is  an 
enemy  of  the  regime.  Every  one  of  the  en- 
raged women  In  Nagarote  voted  for  the  San- 
dinista Front.  Says  one  of  them:  "I  pray 
that  with  President  Ortega's  help,  things 
will  get  better." 

The  war.  contra  sabotage,  the  Govern- 
ment's totalitarian  measures,  a  weakening 
economy— all  of  these  factors  have  cooled 
the  once  almost-universal  support  for  the 
regime.  However,  broad  segments  of  the 
population,  especially  the  poor,  stUl  favor 
the  Government. 

They  have  received  concrete  benefits  from 
the  revolution  In  the  areas  of  health,  educa- 
tion and  land  distribution,  even  though  stat- 
ist policies,  combined  with  the  worsening 
economy,  have  often  Impeded  these  re- 
forms. All  Nicaraguans  have  access  to  hospi- 
tal care,  for  example,  but  the  hospitals  usu- 
ally have  no  medicines  to  give  them.  Lower- 
ing the  cost  of  basic  food  products  through 
subsidies  has  caused  a  decline  in  agricultur- 
al production  because  It  Is  cheaper  for  the 
peasant  to  buy  food  in  staterun  stores  than 
to  plant  it. 

But  the  egalitarian  impulse  that  motivat- 
ed the  reforms,  the  desire  to  make  amends 
to  those  Nicaraguans  who  had  suffered  ne- 
glect and  abuse  for  centuries,  still  holds  im- 
mense persuasive  power.  Even  Arturo  JoS 
Cruz,  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Coordina- 
tor, the  civilian  opposition  coalition,  and  the 
person  least  likely  to  be  impartial  about  the 
regime,  recognizes  this. 

He  Is  in  Miuiagua  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
meet  with  him  in  a  small  house  in  Altos  de 
Santo  Domingo.  Cruz,  who  now  lives  in 
Washington,  Is  the  best-known  opposition 
figure  abroad.  An  elegant  intellectual,  Cruz 
became  the  president  of  the  Central  Bank 
soon  after  the  revolution  and  was  his  Gov- 
ernment's Ambassador  to  Washington 
before  he  broke  with  the  Sandinistas.  I  ask 
him  if  any  good  has  come  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

"Agrarian  reform  Is  a  carefully  conceived 
plan."  he  replies,  "and  the  literacy  cam- 
paign, rural  development,  the  Improved 
status  of  women— they  are  all  positive.  But 
their  most  Important  achievements  is  that 
they  have  broken  down  the  tremendous 
class  barriers  that  once  divided  society.  The 
Sandinistas'  mistake  is  thinking  that  none 
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of    these    accomplishments 
with  freedom." 

A  VISIT  TO  ORTEGA'S  HOMX 

Jt  often  happens  In  revolutions.  Before 
their  triumph,  the  dynamic  power  of  their 
call  is  centered  on  the  libertarian  impluse— 
hatred  of  the  tryrant,  of  repression,  of  cen- 
sorship. Once  in  power,  however,  egalitar- 
ianism  takes  control,  and  conflict  between 
the  two  impluses  is  Inevitable.  This  has  hap- 
pened In  Nicaragua. 

Tragically,  liberty  and  equality  are  harsh 
antagonists.  At  the  heels  of  a  revolution, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  esUblish  social  Jus- 
tice by  sacrificing  individual  freedom;  con- 
versely, a  desire  to  safeguard  liberty  can 
lead  to  further  exploitation  and  unspeak- 
able inequality.  Real  progress  depends  on 
achieving  a  tense  equilibrium  between  the 
two  Ideals.  No  socialist  revolution  has  yet 
achieved  that  balance. 

The  Nicaraguan  revolutionaries  who  took 
power  after  a  gaUant  struggle  against  a  dy- 
nastic dictatorship  believed  they  were  free 
to  distribute  land,  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment, develop  Industry,  lower  the  cost  of 
food  and  transportation,  end  Inequality, 
eradicate  imperialism  and  aid  neighboring 
countries  in  their  own  revolutionary  strug- 
gles. 

Five  and  a  half  years  later,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  transforming  a  society 
is  far  more  difficult  than  setting  up  am- 
bushes, attacking  barracks  or  robbing 
banks.  Furthermore,  Marxist-Leninist  slo- 
gans are  no  panacea  for  the  brutal  condi- 
tions of  underdevelopment,  the  broad  diver- 
sity of  human  responses  and  behavior,  and 
the  limitations  placed  on  the  sovereignty  of 
poor,  small  nations  when  they  become 
pawns  in  the  rivalry  between  superpowers. 

In  my  conversations  with  Sandinista  lead- 
ers, they  appear  to  be  gradually  learning 
the  bourgeois  art  of  compromise.  Of  the 
nine  members  of  the  Directorate,  the  one 
who  Is  reputed  to  have  learned  It  best  is  39- 
year-old  Commander  Daniel  Ortega. 

I  am  told  that  VioleU  Chamorro  has 
called  him  "the  best  of  all  of  them."  He  is 
also  the  quietest— a  tough,  somber  man  who 
seldom  smiles.  I  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of 
the  northern  front  where  he  vislU  war 
widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as  soldiers 
wounded  in  contra  ambushes— youths  of  15, 
16,  18  years  of  age  with  ruined  faces,  hands, 
legs.  Throughout,  his  expression  of  cold  so- 
lemnity never  waivers. 

On  my  last  day  in  Nicaragua,  he  Invites 
me  to  lunch  with  his  wife,  Rosario  Murillo, 
at  their  comforUble  home  (the  house  of  a 
banker  who  went  into  exUe)  In  a  well-to-do 
neighborhood  of  Managua.  Rosario  Murillo 
is  a  slender,  warm  woman  who  is  a  poet  and 
a  representative  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Their  seven  children,  severtU  from  their  pre- 
vious marriages,  live  with  them. 

Daniel  Ortega  doesn't  drink  or  smoke;  he 
runs  3  miles  and  works  IS  hours  a  day.  He 
began  to  conspire  against  Somoza  when  he 
was  13  years  old,  and  he  spent  seven  years 
in  prison  for  robbing  a  bank  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  revolution.  Although  the  nine  Com- 
manders assert  emphatically  that  they  are 
absolute  equals.  Commander  Ortega,  In  fact, 
has  been  emerging  as  a  leader,  first  as  Coor- 
dinator of  the  Governing  Junta  and  now  as 
President. 

I  tell  him  that  my  month  In  his  country 
has  been  a  schizophrenic  but  privileged  time 
for  me.  E^'ery  day,  I  speak  alternately  with 
Sandinistas  and  the  opposition  who,  from 
one  hour  to  the  next,  offer  me  the  most 
contradictory  versions  of  the  same  facts.  I 


say  I  am  alarmed  by  the  mutual  deafness 
between  the  regime  and  the  dissidents. 

"Well  get  to  understand  one  another 
gradually,"  he  assures  me.  "We've  already 
begun  a  dialogue  with  the  bishops.  And  now 
that  the  Assembly  Is  beginning  to  discuss 
the  Constitution,  we'll  reopen  the  dialogue 
with  the  parties  that  boycotted  the  elec- 
tions. Perhaps  it  will  go  slowly,  but  our  in- 
ternal tensions  will  be  resolved.  That's  not 
the  hard  part.  The  hard  part  Is  negotiation 
with  the  United  States.  There's  the  root  of 
all  our  problems.  President  Reagan  has  not 
renounced  the  idea  of  destroying  us.  He 
seems  to  negotiate,  but  then  he  pulls  back. 
...  He  doesn't  want  to  negotiate.  He  wants 
us  to  surrender. 

•We've  said  that  we're  willing  to  send 
home  the  Cubans,  the  Russians,  the  rest  of 
the  advisers.  We're  willing  to  stop  the  move- 
ment of  military  aid,  or  any  other  kind  of 
aid.  through  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador,  and 
we're  willing  to  accept  international  verifi- 
cation. In  return,  we're  asking  for  only  one 
thing:  that  they  don't  attack  us,  that  the 
United  States  stop  arming  and  financing 
.  .  .  the  gangs  that  kill  our  people,  bum  our 
crops  and  force  us  to  divert  enormous 
human  and  economic  resources  into  war 
when  we  desperately  need  them  for  develop- 
ment." 

Rosario  Murillo  calls  us  to  the  table,  and  I 
do  not  have  the  chance  to  tell  Ortega  that 
in  my  opinion  negotiations  with  the  Reagan 
Administration  seem  the  simpler  of  the  San- 
dinistas' two  major  problems:  the  United 
States  and  the  civilian  opposition.  When  the 
United  States  Government  realizes  that  the 
Sandinista  regime  will  not  be  overthrown  by 
the  contras,  and  that  a  direct  intervention 
would  t>e  catastrophic  for  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America,  it  will  probably 
negotiate  what  are,  in  the  long  run.  iU 
greatest  concerns:  getting  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  out  of  Nicaragua  and  cutting  off 
aid  to  the  Salvadoran  rebels.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Commander  Ortega  and  his  col- 
leagues will  grant  that  in  exchange  for 
peace. 

What  they  won't  grant  so  readily  is  what 
the  domestic  opposition  wants:  full  democ- 
racy and  power  sharing.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  loyal  to  an  old  Latin  American  tra- 
dition, one  that  they  share  with  a  good 
number  of  their  adversaries.  They  believe, 
although  they  don't  admit  it,  that  real  legit- 
imacy resides  in  the  weapons  that  enable 
you  to  take  power,  and  that  once  you  have 
power,  there  is  no  reason  to  share  it. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  regime 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  an  opposi- 
tion that  tends  to  back  itself  into  an  all-or- 
nothing  position.  And  yet  the  survival  of 
the  Sandinista  revolution  depends  on  nego- 
tiation, agreement— or  at  least  accommoda- 
tion—with Its  opponents.  Perhaps  that  Is 
not  the  Ideal  solution  for  those  of  us  who 
still  support  the  "forms  "  of  democracy,  but 
it  Is  worth  every  effort  to  promote  social 
justice  within  a  system  that  Is  at  least  mini- 
mally pluralist,  to  fend  off  the  suffocating 
despair  and  injustices  endemic  to  Marxist 
dictatorships. 

One  night,  in  Nicaragua,  Don  Emilio,  the 
old  conservative  and  political  analyst,  tells 
me  this:  ""Our  native  Latin  American  culture 
Is  all  powerful.  It  swallows  up  everything 
you  give  it.  It  assimilates  everything  and 
eventually  puts  its  own  stamp  on  it.""  I  think 
to  myself  that  is  exactly  what  Rub«n  Dario 
did,  that  obscure  Nicaraguan  who  starting 
out  imitating  the  French  symbolists  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  and  ended  up  revo- 
lutionizing poetry  in  the  Spanish  language. 
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wni  Latin  American  culture  swallow  up  the 
impatient  Marxism  of  the  Sandinistas  and 
turn  Into  something  else,  something  better? 
The  circumstances  are  auspicious.* 


THE  FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGA- 
NIZATION: A  PROMISING  AL- 
TERNATIVE FOR  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  I 
believe  will  offer  the  promise  of  pro- 
viding more  benefits  to  older  Ameri- 
cans while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
Medicare  costs.  This  legislation,  which 
I  will  refer  to  as  the  "freedom-of- 
choice  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion [HMO]  demonstration,"  also  ad- 
dresses a  concern  many  older  Ameri- 
cans have  regarding  enrollment  in  a 
health  maintenance  organization— 
that  is,  the  loss  of  the  right  to  receive 
health  services  from  one's  current 
physician. 

A  brief  explanation  regarding  pre- 
paid Medicare  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations would  be  helpful  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker.  Recently,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFA]  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  conducted  a 
series  of  prepaid  Medicare  demonstra- 
tion programs  throughout  the  country 
under  which  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations and  similar  organizations 
were  paid  by  HCFA.  the  agency  which 
administers  the  Medicare  Program,  at 
the  rate  of  95  percent  of  the  average 
cost  for  caring  for  a  Medicare  patient, 
or  less,  for  providing  Medicare  services 
to  enrolled  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
This  was  a  prospective  payment 
system  that  was  not  adjusted  retroac- 
tively; all  profits  or  surpluses  were  re- 
tained by  the  HMO,  and  all  losses 
were  the  responsibility  of  the  HMO. 

In  order  to  encourage  Medicare 
beneficiaries  to  enroll  in  their  demon- 
stration programs,  some  of  the  partici- 
pating HMO's  developed  extremely 
comprehensive  benefit  packages  for 
Medicare  enrollees.  In  some  cases. 
Medicare  enrollees  paid  nothing  to 
join  the  HMO  and  received  extra  ben- 
efits, such  as  elimination  of  the  Medi- 
care deductibles  and  copayments.  free 
prescription  drugs,  free  eyeglasses  and 
hearing  aids,  imlimited  acute  care  hos- 
pitalization, routine  eye  and  hearing 
examinations,  routine  foot  care,  rou- 
tine physical  examinations,  and  a 
broad  range  of  dental  services. 

In  February  1985,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  initiat- 
ed a  program  to  expand  the  use  of 
HMO's  by  Medicare  beneficiaries.  This 
new  program  differs  from  most  previ- 
ous HMO-type  Medicare  arrangements 
in  two  Inspects.  First,  the  new  pro- 
gram puts  HMO's  at  risk  because  they 


are  paid  a  fixed  per-patient  fee  or  capi- 
tation payment  to  provide  all  covered 
services.  The  capitation  payment  is  to 
be  based  on  the  average  Medicare 
costs  for  all  beneficiaries  in  each 
HMO's  service  area.  Second,  enrolled 
beneficiaries  are  required  to  obtain  all 
their  health  care,  except  emergency  or 
urgently  needed  services,  from  the 
HMO  unless  authorized  by  the  HMO 
to  obtain  services  elsewhere.  This  is 
known  as  the  "lock-in"  feature,  and 
any  services  obtained  by  beneficiaries 
without  the  HMO's  authorization  are 
referred  to  as  "out-of-plan. "  Neither 
the  HMO  nor  Medicare  is  obligated  to 
pay  for  unauthorized,  nonemergency 
services  received  from  the  nonplan 
providers;  the  beneficiaries  are  person- 
aUy  liable. 

The  key  feature  of  the  freedom-of- 
choice  HMO  at-risk  concept,  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  restrictive  HMO  "lock  in" 
provisions  that  have  hindered  the  at- 
tractiveness of  HMO's  to  potential  en- 
rollees and,  hence,  the  growth  of 
HMO's.  Specifically,  beneficiaries  en- 
rolled in  the  freedom-of-choice  HMO 
demonstrations  will  retain  the  right  to 
receive  their  health  services  through 
any  qualified  Medicare  provider,  with- 
out referral  or  authorization  by  the 
HMO,  exactly  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  However.  HMO's  which 
will  be  paid  by  HCFA  at  the  rate  of  95 
percent  of  the  average  cost  for  caring 
for  a  Medicare  patient,  will  be  at  risk 
financially  to  pay  the  same  amount  as 
Medicare  would  pay  for  Medicare  cov- 
ered services  not  provided  directly 
through  the  HMO.  Also,  beneficiaries 
using  Medicare  covered  services  not 
provided  directly  through  the  HMO 
will  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
Medicare  deductible  and  coinsurance 
amounts  and  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  all  Medicare  limits  on  services. 

After  HCFA  assigns  financial  risk 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  a  free- 
dom-of-choice HMO  demonstration, 
enrolled  beneficiaries  will  have,  con- 
tinuously, the  option  of  receiving  any 
or  aU  of  their  health  services  directly 
through  the  HMO.  Indeed,  the  HMO 
will  attempt  to  Induce  beneficiaries  to 
use  services  provided  directly  through 
the  HMO  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  Medicare  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance amoimts  and  by  providing  more 
comprehensive  benefits,  including  ben- 
efits for  services  that  are  not  covered 
by  the  regular  Medicare  program,  for 
enrollees  receiving  their  services  di- 
rectly through  the  HMO.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  induce  enrollees  to  use  serv- 
ices provided  directly  through  the 
HMO,  the  HMO  could  make  certain 
extra  benefits,  such  as  prescription 
drugs  and  eyeglasses,  available  to  Med- 
icare beneficiaries  who  receive  all  of 
their  health  services  directly  through 
the  HMO  for  a  specified  period  of 
time. 


Under  the  freedom-of-cholce  option. 
HMOs  will  have  the  right  to  fulfill 
the  Medicare  intermediary  and  carrier 
functions  themselves  or  to  use  existing 
intermediaries  and  carriers.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  HMO  wUl  fulfUl  the 
claims  review  function. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
costly  HMO  marketing  efforts,  large 
nimibers  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  in 
demonstration  areas  will  be  assigned 
randomly  to  participating  HMO's. 
Random  assignment  will  be  accepta- 
ble, because  assigned  beneficiaries  still 
will  be  able  to  receive  their  Medicare- 
covered  services  In  the  same  maiuier 
and  from  the  same  providers  as  at  the 
present  time. 

In  areas  with  more  than  one  partici- 
pating HMO.  beneficiaries  assigned  to 
a  particular  HMO  will  be  permitted  to 
request  reassignment  to  another 
HMO. 

Demonstration  HMO's  will  exercise 
stringent  claims  review  vls-a-vis  non- 
HMO  services  and  will  offer  strong  in- 
centives for  beneficiary  use  of  HMO 
services  while  preserving  continuous 
beneficiary  freedom-of-cholce  of  pro- 
viders. 

It  is  anticipated  that  freedom-of- 
choice  HMO's  will  stimulate  HMO  ex- 
pansion by  providing  large  enrollment 
bases  of  Meidlcare  beneficiaries.  More- 
over, the  demonstrations  will  pose  a 
more  significant  "threat"  than  tradi- 
tional HMO's  to  the  patient  bases  of 
non-HMO  providers,  which  may  stimu- 
late more  providers  to  affiliate  with 
HMO's. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
freedom-of-choice  HMO  concept  is 
just  as  applicable  in  commercial  mar- 
kets as  it  is  In  the  Medicare  market. 

In  simi,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  freedom-of-cholce  HMO's  will  pro- 
vide more  benefits  to  enrolled  benefici- 
aries while  saving  HCFA  5  percent, 
providing  continuous  freedom-of- 
choice  for  beneficiaries  to  use  non- 
HMO  providers  exactly  as  they  do  at 
the  present  time,  and  meet  many  of 
the  service  delivery  problems  current- 
ly facing  older  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  important  legislation, 
which  I  ask  be  Inserted  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  this  Record: 
H.R.- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  provide  for  medicare 
demonstration  projects  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  in  not  fewer  than  four  States. 

(b)  Under  such  a  demonstration  project— 

(1)  the  Secretary  would  contract  with  one 
or  more  eligible  organizations  (described  in 
section  1876(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
to  perform  the  functions  both  of  Interme- 
diaries under  part  A  of  such  Act  and  of  car- 
riers under  part  B  of  such  Act  with  respect 
to  benefits  furnished  In  a  State  (or  portion 
thereof),  except  that  In  the  case  of  benefits 


for  services  not  furnished  directly  by  the  or- 
ganization, payment  for  the  benefits  would 
be  made  by  the  existing  Intermediaries  and 
carriers  with  the  organization  merely  re- 
sponsible for  the  exclusive  determination  of 
whether  or  not  payment  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with  paragrapiis  (1)  and  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 1862(a)  of  such  Act: 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  contracts  with  one 
such  organization  serving  an  area,  the  Sec- 
retary must  permit  any  other  such  organiza- 
tion serving  that  area  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract; 

(3)  Individuals  residing  in  the  State  (or 
portion  thereof)  covered  by  the  project  and 
entitled  or  enrolled  for  benefits  under  part 
A  or  part  B  of  title  XVin  of  such  Act— 

(A)  would  be  required  to  enroll  with  one 
of  such  organizations  participating  In  the 
project,  but 

(B)  may  elect  to  receive  any  covered  serv- 
ice directly  from  the  organization  or 
through  any  other  qualified  medicare  pro- 
vider; 

(4)  each  organization  may  offer  benefits, 
at  no  additional  cost  to  beneficiaries,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  otherwise  available  under 
such  title; 

(5)  In  the  case  of  such  beneficiaries  en- 
rolled with  an  oraganlzatlon  and  receiving 
services  directly  from  the  organization,  the 
organization  must  provide  for  benefits 
under  such  title  without  regard  to  any  de- 
ductibles or  copayments  otherwise  provided 
under  such  title  and  without  regard  to  limi- 
tations (specified  in  section  1812(a)  of  such 
title)  on  the  duration  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services  or  post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices; 

(6)  each  organization  would  receive  pay- 
ment at  an  annual  per  capita  rate  equal  to 
95  percent  of  the  adjusted  average  per 
capita  cost  (as  defined  in  section  1876(a)(4) 
of  such  title),  with  deductions  in  payment 
made  for  benefits  covered  under  such  title 
which  are  provided  to  individuals  entitled  to 
such  benefits  and  enrolled  with  the  organi- 
zation and  which  are  paid  for  (under  the  ex- 
ception descrlt>ed  in  paragraph  (1))  other 
than  by  the  organization:  and 

(7)  each  organization  shall  have  the  right 
of  final  claim  review  for  necessity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  Items  and  services  fur- 
nished, subject  to  appeal  rights  provided 
pursuant  to  section  1876(c)(5)  of  such  title. 
The  provisions  of  title  XIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  shall  not  apply  to  dem- 
onstration projects  conducted  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  demonstration 
projects  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  in  ap- 
propriate part  from  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (established  by  section 
1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  and  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (established  by  section  1841  of 
such  Act).  Grants  and  payments  under  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  such  projects  shall  be 
made  in  such  installments  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  With  re- 
spect to  any  such  expenditure,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  from  each  of  such  trust  funds 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  giving 
due  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  project  in- 
volved. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  protocol  report  on  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  Act  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  subsequent  annual  reports  on  the 
progress  and  status  of  such  projects.* 


NASA  CENTERS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SPACE 

(BAr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  share  with  you  a  new  and 
exciting  program  In  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  It 
has  been  initiated  to  further  the  com- 
mercial use  of  space. 

This  year  NASA  formally  invited 
U.S.  industry,  universities  and  other 
nonprofit  corporations  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  centers 
for  the  commercial  development  of 
space.  As  we  look  Into  the  future  of 
our  manned  space  activities  we  are 
going  to  see  a  whole  new  array  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  start  to  develop. 

We  are  going  to  see,  as  a  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  permanently 
manned  space  station,  new  industries, 
new  industrial  activities,  new  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing  activities  in 
space.  And  to  get  ready  for  that  we  are 
now  creating  within  NASA  these  cen- 
ters for  commercial  development  of 
space. 

The  objective  of  these  centers  will 
be  to  stimulate  high  technology  re- 
search directed  at  the  development  of 
new  products  in  space  which  have 
commercial  potential 

NASA  plans  to  establish  such  cen- 
ters, perhaps  three  or  as  many  as  six 
centers  In  1986.  And  each  center  wiU 
be  a  collaborative  effort  between  in- 
dustry and/or  research  institutions 
such  as  universities. 

NASA  will  start  out  with  initial 
funding  for  these  centers  and  will 
make  available  Government  facilities 
and  flight  opportunities  and  other 
services  for  conducting  experiments. 

Research  areas  that  have  promising 
commercial  potential  might  be  such  as 
electronic  materials  manufacturing; 
that  is,  semiconductors.  It  could  be 
containerless  processing  of  glass  and 
other  new  space  technologies. 

Thus  far,  the  RFP  that  NASA  has 
sent  out  has  generated  quite  a  few  let- 
ters of  interest  from  business  and  aca- 
demic organizations  interested  in  es- 
tablishing such  a  center  for  the  com- 
mercial development  of  space. 

The  amount  of  interest  that  has 
been  shown  in  the  private  sector  clear- 
ly demonstrates  the  value  of  using  in- 
novative approaches  to  further  this 
country's  long-range  objective  to  com- 
mercialize space. 

I  applaud  this  NASA  initiative  and, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Space  Commit- 
tee of  this  body  it  is  my  privilege  to 
bring  this  new,  exciting  endeavor  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COST-OF- 
LIVING  ADJUSTMEITTS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  REDUCED  OR  ELIMI- 
NATED 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday an  overwhelming  bipartisan  co- 
alition in  the  other  body  sent  a  strong 
message  to  out  Nation's  senior  citizens 
that  it  would  not  tamper  with  their 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. 

Projections  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  indicate  that  the  proposed 
"diet  COLA"  would  push  the  average 
retired  worker  imder  the  poverty  line 
by  1988.  Benefit  reductions  in  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  would  cost  the 
average  retiree  $1,778  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Next  year  alone  senior  citizens  in  my 
congressional  district  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  would  lose  nearly  $11 
million  in  income. 

It  is  time  for  the  House  to  send  Its 
own  message  to  our  senior  citizens 
that  their  benefits  are  safe  by  cospon- 
soring,  and  passing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  116,  bipartisan  legislation  I 
have  introduced  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustments  should  not 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
H.  COH.  Res.  116 

Whereas  more  than  thirty-six  oilllion 
Americans  depend  upon  Social  Security  for 
their  livelihood; 

Whereas  Social  Security  benefits  are  pro- 
vided through  a  trust  fund  separate  from 
general  revenues; 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  Is 
supported  entirely  by  contributions  from 
employees  and  their  employers; 

Whereas  the  1985  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  concludes  that  the  assets  of  the 
trust  fund  are  sufficient  to  pay  benefits 
"well  into  the  next  c«ntury"; 

Whereas  Social  Security  is  a  fully  funded 
insurance  program  and  not  a  welfare  pro- 
gram; 

Whereas  Social  Security  recipiente  have 
already  made  major  sacrifices  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  1983  Social  Security 
Amendments  In  order  to  restore  the  solven- 
cy of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund; 

Whereas  these  sacrifices  already  Include 
the  elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit,  the 
taxation  of  one-half  of  many  recipients' 
benefits  and  a  six-month  delay  in  COLA's; 

Whereas  Social  Security  cuts  already  en- 
acted into  law  wiU  cost  retired  and  disabled 
persons  tlOO  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade; 

Whereas  the  average  income  of  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  is  substantially  below  the 
average  Income  for  the  population  as  a 
whole; 

Whereas  automatic  COLA  Increases  have 
reduced  by  more  than  40%  the  percentage 
of  senior  citizens  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level; 
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Whereaa  »  fr«ese  on  CXJLA's  couh)  piuh 
more  than  a  half  a  million  Americans  under 
the  poverty  line  next  year,  and  as  many  as 
2.3  mlUion  by  1900: 

Whereas  proposAls  are  being  considered 
by  the  administration  and  in  the  Consress 
to  either  eliminate  or  reduce  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustments;  and 

Whereas  any  reduction  in  benefits  would 
Impose  a  substantial  hardship  on  millions  of 
senior  citizens  which  Is  unnecessary  because 
the  Social  Security  system  is  sound  and  sol- 
vent; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Rejnesentatives, 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Social  Security  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  (COLA'S)  should  not  be 
reduced  or  eliminated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  special 
order  out  of  order  at  this  time.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rosz]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prahk).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  will  the 
gentleman  indicate  to  me  how  long  he 
thinks  he  will  speak  under  his  special 
order? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  My  remarks  wiU  be 
very  brief,  as  I  am  sure  will  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1400 

SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Giucak] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested this  special  order  today  in 
order  to  highlight  the  important  ac- 
tivities that  will  be  taking  place  this 
coming  Sunday  In  New  York  City.  On 
May  5.  1985.  the  14th  Annual  Solidari- 
ty Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  will  be 
held  opposite  the  United  Nations  at 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza,  for  which 
over  100,000  participants  are  expected. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  Solidari- 
ty Sunday  rally  will  be  Elie  Wiesel. 
who  has  for  years  been  a  catalyst  in 
the  Soviet  Jewry  movement,  and 
Avital  Shcharansky,  wife  of  the  long- 
term  prisoner  of  conscience,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Anatoly  remains  Incar- 
cerated, in  ill  health,  with  another  5 
years  left  to  serve  in  a  prison  sentence 
that  charged  him  with  treason.  Since 
the  day  of  his  initial  arrest,  Avital 
Shcharansky  has  been  a  tireless 
spokesperson  for  him  and  other  pris- 


oners of  conscience  and  refusenlks. 
She  continues  to  travel  across  the 
country  to  enlist  support  for  these  ef- 
forts, and  has  become  a  thorn  in  the 
sides  of  Soviet  authorities  who  most 
assuredly  did  not  anticipate  the  stub- 
bom  resolve  with  which  she  has 
fought  for  her  husband's  freedom 
these  many  years. 

This  year  particularly,  we  find  our- 
selves In  a  state  of  flux  regarding 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration.  Since  1979, 
when  over  51,000  men.  women,  and 
children  were  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
freedom,  the  numbers  of  those  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  has  steadily  de- 
clined. Two  years  ago  we  were  shocked 
when  only  about  1,300  were  allowed  to 
leave.  Last  year,  that  number  dipped 
below  900.  Arrests  and  harassment  of 
refusenlks  have  increased.  Hebrew 
teachers  have  been  convicted  on  fabri- 
cated drug  and  ammunitions  posses- 
sions charges.  There  are  now  22  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience,  among  them 
losef  Begun,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
12-year  prison  sentence. 

In  addition,  we  must  now  contend 
with  Iifikhael  Gorbachev,  the  new 
Soviet  leader,  and  gauge  whether  or 
not  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  can  convince  them  to 
change  their  present  policy. 

It  is  because  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  is  such  a  clear  one,  that  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
Western  World  continue  to  speak  out 
on  their  behalf.  We  have  endeavored 
to  make  this  commitment  known  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  at  every  oppor- 
timity.  Yet  they  continue  to  contend 
that  human  rights  are  an  internal 
matter. 

Yesterday,  May  1,  1985.  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Communist  world  as  a 
holiday.  Twenty-five  Washington  area 
rabbis  took  that  opportunity  to  pro- 
test Soviet  oppression,  and  were  Joined 
in  major  cities  around  the  country  by 
their  colleagues.  AU  were  arrested  at 
various  Soviet  embassies  and  consul- 
ates In  our  Nation.  This  kind  of  civil 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  rab- 
binic community  Is  a  new  tactic,  one 
which  would  not  have  been  endorsed 
had  the  situation  not  needed  drastic 
measures. 

The  situation  In  the  Soviet  Union 
today  is  that  precarious.  Innocent  men 
and  women  suffer  the  harangues  of 
extensive  KOB  searches  of  their 
homes,  their  confiscation  of  property, 
KOB  officers  following  them  every 
time  they  attempt  to  leave  their  apart- 
ments, prolonged  interrogations  at 
police  headquarters,  threats  of  Job  dis- 
missal followed  by  threats  of  arrest  for 
being  a  parasite.  Crudely  produced 
films  are  being  shown  on  Soviet  televi- 
sion depleting  the  "Zionist  agents" 
whose  sole  offense  is  wanting  to  prac- 
tice their  faith  freely.  Disruption  of 
mail  to  the  Soviet  Union  continues,  de- 
spite actions  of  protest  taken  by  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  Arrests  have 


now  escalated  to  include  criminal 
charges  of  drug  and  weapons  posses- 
sion, violations  that  were  previously 
not  utilized  to  silence  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement. 

In  recognition  that  religious  and  cul- 
tural freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  remains 
a  priority  of  the  American  people.  Sol- 
idarity Sunday  continues  to  be  an  Im- 
portant vehicle  for  focusing  world  at- 
tention on  their  plight.  The  list  of  re- 
fusenlks who  continue  to  wait  for  emi- 
gration vizovs  includes  Ilya  Essas,  Ida 
Nudel,  Mark  Nashpitz,  the  Goldshtein 
brothers,  and  so  many  others  that 
there  Is  not  enough  time  to  read  all 
their  names. 

As  we  prepare  to  mark  Solidarity 
Sunday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
those  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
House  Resolution  127,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  sponsor  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel],  and 
which  expresses  congressional  support 
for  this  event.  It  is  only  through  our 
mutual  efforts  and  those  of  all  free- 
dom loving  people  that  we  can  hope  to 
eventually  see  Soviet  Jews  living  In  re- 
ligious and  cultural  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California   [Mr. 

DORMANl. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  GiLMAif]  for  taking  out  this  spe- 
cial order  on  Solidarity  Sunday. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union 
together  and  to  meet  with  some  of  the 
people  who  are  suffering  this  religious 
and  political  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  both  came  away 
amazed  at  the  sad  plight  but  also  the 
great  splritedness,  the  hope  that  they 
project  because  we  have  not  forgotten 
them. 

Every  Member  who  has  adopted 
somebody  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  is  a 
political  prisoner  or  Is  being  persecut- 
ed does  something  very  significant.  I 
remember  when  we  went,  one  holy 
day,  to  meet  in  front  of  the  Jewish 
synagog  which  had  been  politicized  so 
that  the  people  refused  to  go  inside. 
and  they  were  only  meeting  in  the 
street,  but  the  people  who  were  not 
Jewish  who  came  to  that  rallying 
point  on  that  Soviet  sidestreet  to  meet 
in  front  of  that  synagogue  and  to  nur- 
ture one  another  and  to  share  one  an- 
other's suffering.  But  there  was  this 
tremendous  spirit  of  good  will  among 
them  and  it  was  so  emboldened  by  the 
fact  that  we  in  the  Congress  would 
even  do  a  simple  little  thing  like  write 
to  them. 

I  remember  saying,  "Doesn't  this  get 
you  in  trouble  with  the  CIA?"  They 
look  at  all  the  mail.  "Doesn't  it  get 
you  interrogated?"  They  said  "Oh, 
yes.  We  may  be  hassled,  we  may  be 
called  down  to  the  KGB  headquarters 


on  Derszinsky  Square,  they  may  be 
angry  that  U.S.  Congressmen  and 
women  are  writing  to  us,  but  we  wiU 
not  disappear.  We  will  not  be  Just 
dragged  off  to  some  gulag  in  Siberia 
never  to  be  heard  from  again." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  fully  apprised  of 
this  issue  to  Join  with  us  who  have  al- 
ready adopted  and  write  to  Soviet, 
both  Jewish  and  Pentacostal  dissi- 
dents. If  five  letters  arrive  in  any  given 
week  from  five  different  Members  to 
any  one  of  these  people,  I  will  give  you 
their  own  works  again.  It  not  only 
gives  them  hope  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten, but  it  makes  them  aware  that 
they  will  never  be  dragged  off  to  die  in 
some  forgotten  gulag  camp. 

So  the  more  we  can  do  to  show  soli- 
darity with  these  people  who  seem  to 
be  forced  to  live  through  a  dark  page 
of  history  from  the  1930's  that  we 
thought  we  had  left  behind  us,  the 
more  we  can  do  to  establish  a  brother- 
hood or  sisterhood  with  them,  the 
more  we  protect  them.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  bleak  period  for  the  next  few 
years  because  I  remember  when  one  of 
the  Politburo  members  came  as  a 
Soviet  delegation  in  March  and  met 
with  many  Members  over  In  the  Long- 
worth  Building,  I  remember  when  one 
of  them  left  and  turned  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilmak] 
and  said,  "You  do  yourself  and  your 
people,"  and  I  assume  he  was  referring 
to  Jews  around  the  world,  "you  do 
yourself  no  good.  This  Is  our  internal 
problem."  And  was  his  final  line  not: 
"It  is  a  closed  book"?  Were  those  his 
exact  words? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Well,  more  particular- 
ly, that  "Your  continual  insistence  on 
human  rights  keeps  a  division  between 
our  two  nations." 

Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Be- 
tween   the    Soviet    Union    and    the 
United  States? 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Then 
he  said.  "It  is  a  closed  book." 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well,  it 
is  not  a  closed  book.  Injustice  is  never 
a  closed  book. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  close  again  by  re- 
peating what  those  longsuffering  but 
courageous  people  have  told  us  per- 
sonally in  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Moscow, 
Riga,  everyplace  that  we  met  with 
them:  "Don't  forget  us,  please  write  to 
us."  That  is  not  very  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  for 
his  supportive  comments,  for  he  has 
been  a  longtime  crusader  for  human 
rights.  He  has  been  particularly  sup- 
portive of  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
recall  when  we  were  in  the  Kremlin 
and  met  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Smimov,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan]  showed  him  his  bracelet  that 
he  had  been  wearing  and  which  he 


had  helped  to  distribute  on  behalf  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and  I  recall 
then  that  the  Chief  Justice  turned  to 
us  and  said:  "Congressmen,  you  may 
not  have  read  our  white  paper  on 
these  kinds  of  cases,  but  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  human  rights  is  a  propa- 
ganda vehicle  of  the  West."  Again  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
supportive  statements. 

D  1420 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  Just 
want  to  describe  that,  and  then  we  will 
yield  back  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
who  so  graciously  let  us  go  ahead  of 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  I  ever  had,  serving 
as  a  U.S.  Congressman.  All  of  the 
Members  were  proud,  on  that  trip,  to 
wear  a  Shcharansky  bracelet.  I  re- 
member some  had  Josef  Begoun's 
name  on  their  bracelets. 

When  a  woman  shows  a  bracelet,  she 
tends  to  graciously  Just  sort  of  extend 
her  hand  and  show  you  the  bracelet, 
but  when  a  man  shows  a  bracelet,  he 
Just  has  a  tendency  to  close  his  hand  a 
bit  and  hold  the  bracelet  up  this  way. 
I  remember  sitting  there,  right  there 
in  the  heart  of  the  Kremlin  with  this 
Supreme  Court  Justice  across  from  me 
and  the  Labor  Minister  was  there, 
there  were  some  very  high-ranking 
Soviet  officials,  and  I  said.  "Sir,  we  are 
all  wearing  remembrance  bracelets. 
We  will  not  forget  Anatole  Shchar- 
ansky and  the  others." 

I  motioned  to  the  rest  of  our  delega- 
tion; I  believe  we  had  an  even  10—5 
Republicans,  5  Democratic  Members- 
all  of  them  sort  of  spontaneously  put 
up  their  hands  like  this  with  their 
bracelet  on  it,  and,  not  that  we  were 
making  fists,  but  It  was  like  10  solidari- 
ty hands  raised  saying,  "We  will  not 
forget."  It  sort  of  physically  stunned 
the  Soviets.  They  couldn't  believe  that 
we  would  care  about  citizens  that  they 
have  forced  into  a  downtrodden  posi- 
tion in  their  society. 

The  more  we  do  this,  the  more  we 
crack  through  that  mindset  of  theirs, 
we  simply  are  not  going  to  forget  that 
people  are  being  persecuted  for  reli- 
gious and  political  reasons  in  that 
large  superpower.  The  book  Is  far 
from  closed. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  That  is  an  appropri- 
ate remark  to  close  our  special  order, 
because  that  is  what  Solidarity 
Simday  Is  all  about.  We  will  not 
forget,  and  it  is  a  symbol  for  our 
Nation  and  the  entire  world. 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  5,  1985,  over  100,000  will  march  in 
New  York  City  in  the  14th  annual 
"Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry." 
This  rally  is  a  significant  demonstra- 
tion   of    overwhelming    support    and 


sympathy  for  Soviet  Jews  who  strug- 
gle for  personal  and  religious  freedom. 

Those  participating  in  Solidarity 
Simday  deserve  a  special  tribute. 
Their  dedicated  efforts  send  a  power- 
ful message  to  those  who  are  kept 
prisoners  in  their  own  country,  forbid- 
den the  right  to  practice  their  Jewish 
religion  and  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. It  is  vitally  important  to  let 
these  brave  men  and  women  know 
they  are  not  forgotten  In  their  valiant 
fight  for  freedom. 

One  hundred  thousand  voices  Joined 
together  in  loud  protest  against  Soviet 
policies  of  anti-Semitism  is  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  Kremlin. 
Many  may  speculate  that  the  new 
leadership  imder  general  Secretary 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  may  ease  restric- 
tions on  emigration.  Yet  the  harass- 
ment and  cruel  sanctions  against 
Soviet  Jews  continues. 

Hebrew  teachers  are  arrested  on  fab- 
ricated charges.  Prisoners  of  con- 
science and  refusenlks.  such  as  Ida 
Nudel  and  Lev  Elbert,  endure  vicious 
slander  and  threats.  Still  others  suffer 
the  harsh  conditions  of  Soviet  prison 
camps;  some  are  institutionalized  in 
Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals,  their 
minds  and  bodies  subjected  to  injec- 
tions of  dangerous  drugs;  some  are 
exiled,  forbidden  from  contact  with 
family  and  friends.  So  many  Soviet 
Jews  endure  suffering  few  of  us  can 
comprehend.  Yet,  they  keep  fighting. 

In  this  context,  it  is  my  prayer  that 
this  year's  march  for  Soviet  Jewry  wiU 
be  even  more  successful  than  last 
year's  and  will  increase  public  aware- 
ness to  the  very  serious  anti-Semitic 
violence  encouraged  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 

This  is  the  goal  of  Solidarity 
Sunday.  Our  voices  Joined  together 
will  help  each  and  every  Soviet  Jew 
knows  that  he  or  she  in  not  forgotten. 
Our  unity,  our  solidarity,  with  them  in 
the  spirit  of  human  rights  and  reli- 
gious freedom  Joins  us  In  the  prayerful 
belief  that  the  day  of  freedom  will 
come  for  all  who  seek  it.« 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  has 
fallen  drastically  in  the  last  5  years. 
from  51,320  in  1979  to  only  896  in 
1984.  The  denial  of  religious  freedom 
for  Jews  by  Soviet  authorities  within 
the  Soviet  Union  has  intensified,  in- 
cluding the  arrests  of  many  Hebrew 
teachers  last  summer.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviets  have  virtually  closed 
their  borders  to  those  Soviet  Jews  who 
would  emigrate  in  order  to  worship. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  Oilman,  my  New 
York  colleague,  and  I  have  Joined  to 
ask  for  this  special  order  to  address 
this  issue  and  to  express  our  support 
for  the  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  rally  near  the  United  Nations. 
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The  Helsinki  Act  of  1975.  which  the 
Soviet  Union  signed,  binds  the  Soviet 
Union  to  various  conunitments,  includ- 
ing respect  for  human  rights,  respect 
for  fundamental  freedoms,  and  coop- 
eration in  humanitarian  fields.  We 
have  seen  little  respect  for  these 
human  rights  in  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  honored 
its  human  rights  commitments  under 
a  number  of  other  international  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  International  Civil 
and  Political  Covenant,  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights.  These  United  Nations  cov- 
enants guarantee  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  security  of  person,  the  right 
to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  in  criminal 
cases  by  an  independent  and  Impartial 
tribunal  established  by  law,  and  the 
right  to  peaceful  assembly. 

Many  of  the  major  freedoms  con- 
tained in  these  covenants  have  been 
violated  In  the  oppression  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Each  has  been  flaunted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  treatment  of  mi- 
norities. Here  we  take  religious  free- 
dom as  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy, 
and  in  fact  America  has  been  known 
as  a  sanctuary  of  religious  freedom 
since  the  first  settlers  Joined  native 
Americans  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
escaping  religious  persecution. 

I  recently  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  met  with  Soviet  leaders. 
When  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jews  was 
raised,  the  standard  Soviet  answer  was 
simply  that  it  is  an  internal  issue.  But 
the  Soviets  themselves  are  not  treat- 
ing emigration  as  an  internal  issue. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  clearly 
trying  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  the  state  of  overall  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  A  fiftyfold  decrease 
in  emigration  by  Soviet  Jews  will  not 
foster  detente,  however,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets must  realize  that  the  issue  of 
human  rights  cannot  and  must  not  be 
tied  to  other  issues.  Religious  freedom 
is  not  a  United  States-Soviet  issue.  But 
what  we  can  do  and  must  do  is  to  con- 
tinue to  speak  out. 

We  must  speak  with  a  united  voice 
to  let  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  we 
are  watching  their  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  to  tell  them  that  we  will 
continue  to  press  for  increased  free- 
dom of  emigration  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  must  also  realize 
that  it  Is  in  their  best  interests  to 
allow  Soviet  Jews  to  practice  their 
faith  openly  and  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren as  they  wish.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  allow  religious  freedom,  and 
will  not  open  its  borders,  it  should  at 
least  accord  Jews  the  same  limited 
freedom  to  practice  as  other  religions 
now  have,  such  as  Moslems,  Baptists, 
the  Russian  Orthodox,  and  Lutherans. 

There  are  some  400,000  Soviet  Jews 
now  trying  to  emigrate.  Several  mil- 
lion more  suffer  discrimination  and 
cannot  practice  their  faith  openly. 
The  Soviet  Jewish  community  is  the 


third  largest  In  the  world,  behind  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  We  must 
speak  out  more  loudly  as  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  its  Jewish  citizens  worsens.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  us  in  passing  House 
Resolution  127.  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry."* 

•  Mr.  FASCKTJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  our  colleagues  from 
New  York,  Representatives  Rangcl 
and  GiucAit,  in  observing  the  14th 
aiuiual  commemoration  of  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  which  will 
take  place  on  May  5.  This  annual 
event,  which  draws  thousands  of  con- 
cerned individuals— Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike— is  a  vivid  expression  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  concern  we  in  the  United 
States  have  for  the  Jewish  minority  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  emigration  rates  for  Soviet 
Jews  remain  at  the  lowest  levels  ever, 
as  anti-Semitism  continues  to  be  offi- 
cial state  policy  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as 
over  20  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience 
languish  in  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps,  and  as  thousands  of  would-be 
emigrants  are  forcibly  separated  from 
their  relatives  and  loved  ones,  it  is  es- 
sential that  Americans  step  up  their 
efforts  to  draw  the  glare  of  interna- 
tional public  opinion  onto  this  tragic 
situation.  The  mass  demonstration  in 
New  York  City  this  Sunday  protesting 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  is  an  imiKtrtant  manifestation  of 
determination  and  dedication  to  this 
cause.  I  commend  the  organizers  of 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  their  good  hard 
work  and  I  lend  my  full  support  to 
this  struggle.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  be  holding  its  14  annual  com- 
memoration of  "Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry."  and  I  rise  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  hands  with  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  will  gather  In 
New  York  City,  in  solidarity  with  the 
millions  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  are  being  held  hostage  by  the 
Communists. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  in  recent 
months  arrests,  harassment,  and  offi- 
cially sanctioned  anti-Semitism  have 
increased  by  the  Communists,  and 
emigration  has  fallen  off  significantly, 
as  the  Communists  have  moved 
toward  sealing  shut  the  emigration 
door.  We  in  Congress  must  condemn 
the  Communists'  conduct  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  for  violating 
international  obligations  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  agreed  as  a  signator 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Con- 
venant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Today,  nearly  400.000  Jews,  who 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Isreal  and  practice  their  religion  in 
freedom,  are  brutally  mistreated  by 
the  Communists.  Oespite  constant  acts 
of  cruelty,  prisoners  of  conscience  and 


refuseniks  have  remained  steadfast  to 
their  ideas.  These  brave  men  and 
women  have  become  a  symbol  of 
strength  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  for  sJl 
people  throughout  the  world  trying  to 
escape  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyran- 
ny and  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  14th  anniversa- 
ry of  "Solidarity  Sunday,"  let  us  con- 
tinue to  pledge  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  allow 
Jews  to  practice  their  religion  and  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal,  and  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  human  rights  violations 
against  Soviet  Jews  cease.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  thank 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
Messrs.  Gilman  and  Ranoel,  for  re- 
questing this  special  order  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  Jewry.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  I  do  not  cosponsor  commemora- 
tive legislation,  but  I  fully  support 
their  efforts  to  focus  our  Nation's  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  and  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  find  myself  standing  here  once 
again. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  each  plea 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  its 
international  obligations  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  therefore  be  the  last. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  Sovi- 
ets finally  will  respect  the  right  of  its 
people  to  worship  and  travel  and  emi- 
grate freely. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  respect  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  international  postal 
system. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  work  actively 
to  halt,  not  encourage,  the  increasing- 
ly frequent  anti-Semitic  acts  in  Russia. 

Alas,  we  all  know  that  these  hopes 
and  prayers  are  unlikely  to  be  met  in 
the  short  term  and  without  constant 
pressure  from  around  the  world.  We 
all  know  too  that  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  continue  that  pressure,  to 
continue  to  fight  for  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
calling  this  special  order,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry  is  a  success.* 

*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  special  order  on  behalf 
of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Today  we  are  recognizing  the  more 
than  400,000  Jews  who  seek  their 
moral  and  legal  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  search  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  ability  to  study  their 
culture  and  history.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  dramatic  and  tragic  95  per- 
cent drop  in  exit  visas  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  trend  appears  to  be  con- 


tinuing. There  are  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  who  have  been  impris- 
oned for  seeking  their  legal  right  to 
emigrate  or  for  practicing  their  Jewish 
religion.  Not  only  are  those  who  desire 
to  emigrate  denied  the  opportunity, 
but  many  are  prevented  from  even  ap- 
plying for  emigration.  Day  in  and  day 
out  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  denies  the  rights  of  Jews  and 
others  to  practice  their  faith,  and  sub- 
jects them  to  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal harassment,  beatings,  imprison- 
ment, confinement  in  mental  institu- 
tions, and  the  separation  of  family 
members. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  blatant 
abuse  of  human  rights  and  freedoms 
perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Government 
against  its  innocent  citizens.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  those  who 
suffer  cruel  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion because  they  wish  to  practice 
their  religion  freely  without  fear  in 
the  land  of  their  choice.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
and,  indeed,  the  world  our  deep  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  As 
Members  of  Congress  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  whatever  pressure 
is  required  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
adhere  to  the  Helsinki  accords  and  to 
honor  their  obligations  under  the 
International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  calling 
upon  officials  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  international  human 
rights  agreements  which  recognize  the 
basic  rights  of  himian  beings,  and  to 
remove  the  impediments  to  the  free 
exercise  of  those  rights  by  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  their  country.* 
*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order  in  honor  of 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Coinciding  as  it  does  with  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germa- 
ny, this  year's  observance  could  not 
have  occurred  at  a  more  appropriate 
time. 

One  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  newspa- 
per or  turn  on  the  television  or  radio 
without  encountering  stories  of  the 
allied  victory  over  fascism.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  approached  this  anniversa- 
ry with  great  enthusiasm,  and  has  ea- 
gerly sought  Joint  celebrations  with  its 
wartime  allies. 

There  is  a  cruel  irony  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  the  Soviet  Union  that 
oppresses  the  very  group  that  the 
Nazis  singled  out  for  extermination. 
Today  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  pre- 
vents Jews  from  practicing  their  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  har- 
asses them,  beats  them,  and  imprisons 
them  on  trumped-up  charges.  It  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  engages  in  state- 
supported  anti-Semitism  and  slander- 
ously accuses  Jews  of  using  narcotics 
in  their  religious  rituals.  And  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  has  slowed  emigra- 


tion to  a  mere  trickle  and  prevented 
Jews  from  escaping  this  repression. 

Later  this  month,  the  signatories  to 
the  Helsinki  accords  will  meet  in 
Ottawa  to  discuss  their  compliance 
with  the  portions  of  that  agreement 
that  deal  with  human  rights.  Our  dele- 
gation knows  that  it  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  its  struggle  to  assure  the 
rights  of  people  everywhere.* 
*  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  May  5.  the  Coalition  for  Free 
Soviet  Jews  will  hold  its  annual  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  rally. 
It  is  expected  that  more  than  100,000 
people  will  come  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  not  free  to 
speak.  I  commend  these  dedicated  in- 
dividuals for  their  commitment  to 
human  rights  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  for 
their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we, 
as  the  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
cannot  be  silent  in  the  face  of  religious 
oppression.  Their  example  should  mo- 
tivate us  all  in  our  personal  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  Jewry,  and  should 
remind  us  that  year-round  activism  is 
essential  in  the  struggle  to  free  the 
Soviet  Jews. 

The  situation  for  the  Soviet  Jews  is 
as  critical  now  as  it  has  ever  lieen.  The 
statistics  tell  a  grim  story.  Recent  fig- 
ures indicate  that  97  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  in  March  of  this 
year— a  slight  Improvement  over  the 
same  period  in  1984  but  still  distress- 
ingly low.  In  fact,  this  year's  statistics 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  last 
year- a  time  when  the  total  number  of 
exit  visas  issued  reached  an  all  time 
low  of  896. 

Numbers  alone,  however,  do  not 
convey  the  desperate  circumstances 
now  facing  Soviet  Jews.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  refusenlk  community  is 
increasingly  Jeopardized  as  the  Soviet 
Government  seelu  to  repress  Jewish 
cultural  life.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew 
is  punishable  by  7  years  of  hard  labor 
and  many  teachers  have  been  arrested. 
Expressing  a  desire  to  emigrate  leads 
to  the  loss  of  one's  Job  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  life  of  persecution  and  hard- 
ship. It  becomes  more  difficult  every 
day  for  the  refuseniks  to  hold  onto 
their  Jewish  heritage.  Now  is  clearly 
the  time  for  action,  and  for  a  renewal 
of  our  commitment  to  human  rights 
for  Soviet  Jews. 

We  are  entering  a  critical  period  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  and  the 
issue  of  human  rights  merits  special 
attention.  The  current  situation,  with 
new  leadership  in  Moscow,  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  effect  real 
changes  for  Soviet  Jews.  The  United 
States  has  a  unique  role:  it.  alone 
among  all  nations,  can  insist  that 
those  changes  be  made.  This  role 
brings  with  it  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity—we who  live  in  freedom  are  moral- 
ly obligated  to  reach  out  to  those  who 
suffer  from  oppression  and  to  do  all 
that  we  can  to  secure  their  freedom. 


I  ask  that  you  all  Join  with  me  today 
in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
basic  human  rights  and  religious  free- 
dom for  Soviet  Jews.* 

*  Mr.  RU8SO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  who  will  be  involved  in  Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  on  May  5 
who  recognize  that  we  cannot  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  religious  repres- 
sion. Recently  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  a  number  of  refuseniks  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  families.  Never 
has  the  situation  of  the  denial  of 
human  rights  been  more  vivid,  more 
poignant  to  me.  For  all  the  reading, 
for  all  the  stories  you  hear,  to  person- 
ally witness  the  courage  of  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  commit- 
ted to  cultural  and  religious  freedom 
in  the  face  of  awesome  retaliation  is  to 
feel  your  own  commitment  deepen  to 
the  principles  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom. 

While  on  the  recent  trip  to  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  the  Speaker's  delega- 
tion. I  also  had  occasion,  along  with 
my  colleague  Representative  Miu^es, 
to  meet  with  the  first  Deputy  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs  for  several  hours  to 
discuss  human  rights.  I  found  these 
talks  productive.  I  do  know  that  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  the  Soviets  will 
make  significant  concessions  in  this 
area.  I  emphasized  to  them  in  our 
meeting,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future,  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words. 

The  Soviet  Government  must  know 
that  we  take  the  denial  of  human 
rights  seriously,  we  take  this  to  heart. 
I  emphasized  to  them  in  our  meetings 
that  this  affects  all  other  areas  of 
mutual  concern,  be  it  trade  or  nuclear 
arms.  This  Is  where  it  must  begin. 
Conscience,  compassion.  Justice 
demand  an  end  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions. And  in  supporting  publicly  the 
struggle  of  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
dedicated  to  human  rights,  we  support 
the  cause  of  religious  and  cultural 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Brave 
people  in  labor  camps,  in  Jail  awaiting 
trials,  those  behind  locked  doors  pray- 
ing for  loved  ones  must  know  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.* 

*  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  expresses  congressional  support 
for  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
participate  In  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Soli- 
darity Sunday  rally  will  be  held  on 
May  5  in  New  York  City,  at  which 
more  than  100.000  individuals  will  par- 
ticipate. This  gathering  has  become 
the  prominent  gathering  of  the  year 
for  the  expression  of  support  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Equally  as  important,  the 
rally  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  religious  and  cultur- 
al freedom  throughout  the  world. 
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I  think  it  only  fitting  at  tliis  time  to 
bring  to  your  attention  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resolution  that  was  recently  sent  to 
me  by  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  federation  have  adopted 
two  Hebrew  teachers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  pressing  for  their  immediate 
release  from  Soviet  labor  camps.  As  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  appeal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  totalitar- 
ian regimes  for  the  release  of  the  op- 
pressed. For  these  people,  the  United 
States  of  America  remains  the  focal 
point  for  their  dreams  of  liberty.  They 
indeed  see  this  coimtry  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  basic  meaning  of  freedom. 

Yuli  Edelstein  and  Aleksandr  Khol- 
mainsky  were  two  of  the  first  Hebrew 
teachers  arrested  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. Since  their  arrest,  countless 
Hebrew  teachers  have  been  arrested  in 
an  attempt  to  eradicate  all  teaching  of 
Hebrew,  Jewish  cuJture,  and  Jewish 
history  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
Independence  and  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  the  oppressed  look  to 
us.  We  must  provide  leadership  and 
guidance  for  their  unyielding  struggle. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen Rangel  and  Gilmam  for  call- 
ing this  special  order  today  and  join 
them  in  this  tribute  of  strength  to  the 
Soviet  Jews.  As  representatives  of  the 
free  world,  we  cannot  be  complacent. 
It  is  our  duty  to  publicly  deplore  all 
human  rights  violations  against  the 
people  of  all  countries  who  live  under 
an  oppressive  government  that  denies 
liberty  and  justice  to  its  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  adsle  in  today's  special  order  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  While  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  large  number  of  participants 
with  us  this  afternoon  and  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  220  Members  of  this 
body  have  cosponsored  House  Resolu- 
tion 127,  a  measure  expressing  con- 
gressional support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  find  it  dis- 
heartening that  there  continues  to  be 
a  pressing  need  for  us  to  engage  in 
these  actions. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  40th  anniversary  of  Europe's 
liberation  from  Hitler's  awful  tjrranny, 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  sub- 
jected to  an  official  campaign  of  har- 
rassment.  intimidation,  and  physical 
abuse  not  unlike  Nazi  policies  of  the 
1930's.  Recently,  in  Alert,  the  Union  of 
CouncUs  for  Soviet  Jews  ran  an  article 
entitled  "The  Cultural  Genocide  Con- 
tinues" which  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted into  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
The  Cultural  GmocioE  CoirriiruES 

HAZI  COimtOLLED  EXmOPE  1»30'S 

Destruction  of  Jewish  culture  and  reli- 
gion. 

U.S.S.R.:  l»70'STOHOW 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  an  in- 
tensified anti-Semitic  propanda  campaign. 


harsh  measures  against  Jews  seeking  to  ex- 
press their  cultural  and  religious  heritage, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Anti-Zionist 
Committee.  There  are  under  60  synagogues 
for  3M  million  Jews;  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew.  Judaica,  or  any  kind  of  religious 
text  is  strictly  prohibited:  and  no  printing  of 
a  Hebrew  bible  or  prayerbook  hat  been  au- 
thorized. 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE  1930'S 

Jews  differentiated  from  other  nationals. 

U.S.SJl.  l»70"S  TO  NOW 

All  Soviets  are  required  to  carry  an  inter- 
nal passport  at  all  times  with  their  names, 
address,  nationality,  etc.  Jew's  internal  pass- 
ports have,  as  their  nationality.  "Ivrel" 
(Jew),  immediately  identifying  them  to  em- 
ployers, doctors,  bureaucrats  as  members  of 
the  "hated  race  of  Zionist  traitors." 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE  ISSO'S 

Jews  perceived  as  the  internal  enemy  of 
the  people. 

U.8.S.R.:  19T0'S  TO  NOW 

March.  1983:  Russian  children.  12  to  18 
years  old.  are  now  required  to  read  "The 
Poison  of  Zionism. "  Over  200.000  copies 
have  been  printed,  all  Intended  for  schools, 
in  which  the  point  is  hammered  away  that 
Zionists  are  arch-imperialists  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  undermine  and  destroy  socialist 
states."  Anti-Semitic  posters  are  on  sale  and 
prominently  displayed  in  book  stores. 

Articles  in  the  Soviet  Criminal  Code  per- 
taining to  "malicious  hooliganism."  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda  with  the 
intent  to  defame  the  Soviet  Union."  parasit- 
ism" are  but  a  few  of  the  laws  used  as  catch- 
alls to  arrest  and  convict  Ref usenlks.  There 
has  never  been  a  case  in  which  a  refusenik 
has  been  found  innocent. 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE  1930'S 

The  Conspiracy  Theory:  Jews  control  the 
World.  Use  of  mass  media  as  propaganda 
weapon  against  the  Jews. 

U.8.S.R.:  1970'STONOW 

March.  1980:  A  Moscow  TV  program  an- 
nounced that  "Zionists  have  seized  power 
everywhere:  banks,  newspapers,  govern- 
ments  "Jews  speak  to  much  about 

their  victims  during  the  Second  World  War" 
•  •  •  the  words  "final  solution"  were  men- 
tioned without  a  specific  reference  as  to 
whom  It  wu  directed. 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE:  1930'8 

Scholars  dismissed  from  tTniveralty  posts 
because  they  are  Jews. 

U.8.S.R.:  19T0'STONOW 

The  following  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
Jewish  academicians  stripped  of  degrees  and 
fired  from  university  posts:  Drs.  Apekln, 
Shazklna.  Vasilevsky.  Ourfinkel,  Bogdat- 
Jeva.  Radin.  Drs.  Senderov  and  Kanevsky 
were  arrested  and  convicted  after  they  au- 
thorized a  treatise  "Intellectual  Genocide," 
a  documentation  of  discrimination  against 
Jewish  applicants  to  mathematics  depart- 
ments at  Soviet  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE  1930'S 

Economic  harassment  and  discrimination 
against  Jews. 

U.8.8.R.:  19T0'S  TO  NOW 

When  Soviet  Jews  apply  to  emigrate,  they 
are  often  fired  from  their  Jobs.  The  KGB 
makes  certain  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
other  Jobs  In  their  fields:  and,  further, 
menial  jobs  are  difficult  to  get  because  the 
KGB  advises  prospective  employers  that 
the  Refuseniks  applying  are  "over-qualified 


for  the  Job."  They  are  thus  forced  to  live  on 
their  savings,  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  a 
country  where  unemployment,  called  "para- 
sitism," is  a  punishable  crime,  for  which 
some  Refuseniks  have  been  jaUed. 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE  1930'S 

Physical  beatings  of  Jews. 

0.S.S.R.:  19T0'S  TO  NOW 

Recently,  Jews  have  been  beaten  up  by 
"hooligans,"  street  ruffians  doing  the  bid- 
ding Of  the  KGB.  The  recent  beating  of 
Leningrad  Refusenik  Vladimir  Klaelshtein 
by  uniformed  militiamen  reflects  the 
"gloves  off"  attitude  now  siirfacing  In  the 
police  offices. 

NAZI  CONTROLLED  EUROPE  1930*8 

Torture  disguised  as  medical  treatment. 

U.8.S.R.:  1970'S  TO  NOW 

Psychiatric  institutions  are,  despite  pro- 
tests from  International  psychiatric  soci- 
eties, used  to  Incarcerate  Refuseniks  where 
they  are  subject  to  "tests,"  and  "treat- 
ment," auiother  form  of  torture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
from  this  article  that  history  can  be,  and  is 
being,  repeated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
cannot  forget  our  brothers  and  sisters  and 
that  is  why  we  are  here  today.  We  must 
remain  vigilant  and  continue  to  call  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  moderate 
the  oppression  of  their  Jewish  citizens  and 
to  allow  them  the  freedoms  and  rights  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Soviet  constitution 
and  by  the  Helsinki  accords.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues.  Mr.  GiucAif 
and  Mr.  Rangel,  this  evening  as  they 
address  the  vitally  important  issue  of 
the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry.  This  is 
a  community  persecuted  by  its  own 
government.  They  are  a  people  made 
unwelcome  in  their  own  country;  they 
are  a  people  denied  their  civil  and 
human  rights. 

On  May  S,  1985.  Americans  will 
gather  in  New  York  City  in  a  show  of 
solidarity  with  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  we  stand  to- 
gether in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives spiritually  united  In  that  show  of 
solidarity.  We  declare  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
plight  of  these  victims  wlU  be  heard, 
whether  they  are  dissidents  or  refuse- 
niks. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
content  with  slowing  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  a  trickle,  leaving  people  strand- 
ed in  a  no-man's  land  of  nonpersons. 
During  the  past  year,  they  have  inten- 
sified their  attaci(s  against  the  Jewish 
community  and  its  cultural  traditions. 
It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  read  of 
the  blinding  of  prisoner  of  conscience, 
loslf  Berenshtein,  who  was  beaten  in 
his  jail  cell.  Mrs.  Berenshtein,  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  state  of  her  husband's 
health  shortly  after  the  beating,  was 
callously  told  by  Mr.  Beregovoy,  the 
head  of  the  Zhitomir  Medical  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  Affairs 
that  "I  would  like  to  inform  you  that 
the  prisoner  Berenshtein,  losii  Yakov- 
levich,  inflicted  on  himself  bodily 
harm  in  the  form  of  stabbing  and  cut- 
ting injuries  on  both  his  eyes,  while 


acting  on  his  own  and  while  being  held 
in  his  place  of  detention  •  •  •." 

The  arrests  and  trials  of  Hebrew 
teachers  also  continues.  Evgeny  Aisen- 
berg  of  Kharkov  was  arrested  on 
March  19;  he  has  been  the  Kharkov 
Jewish  community's  only  Hebrew 
teacher.  Aleksandr  Kholmiansky,  ear- 
lier convicted  and  sentenced,  arrived 
at  a  prison  camp  in  Sverdlovsk.  Yuli 
Edelshtein,  too,  arrived  at  a  prison 
camp  in  Ulanude,  close  to  the  Mongo- 
lian border.  Dan  Shapira  is  being  tried 
as  we  speak.  The  crime  of  all  of  these 
brave  men  is  that  they  wanted  to 
teach.  They  wanted  to  ntirture  the 
children  of  their  community  sharing 
with  them  as  ancient  and  beautiful 
tradition.  It  would  appear  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  content  with  denying  the 
present,  they  would  also  like  to  deny 
history. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
which  both  of  our  nations  signed 
almost  10  years  ago.  we  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  call  upon  the  Soviets  to  re- 
consider their  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews;  let  them  be  citizens  or  let  them 
go.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  as  they  call  to  the  world's 
attention  the  plight  of  these  good  and 
just  people.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  dear  friends  from  New 
York.  Chahue  Rahgel  and  Ben 
GiLMAiT,  for  holding  this  special  order 
to  conunemorate  our  solidarity  with 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Once 
again  we  are  telling  the  leaders  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  the  deprivation  of  basic 
human  rights  which  is  sanctioned  and 
practiced  by  that  government  is  repug- 
nant to  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Over  the  years  I  have  asked  myself 
why  the  U.S.S.R.  persists  in  its  barbar- 
ic treatment  of  the  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities. By  denying  Soviet  Jews  the 
right  to  teach  and  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  by  discriminating  against 
them  in  education  and  employment, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  building  day  by 
day  an  international  reputation  that 
gives  the  lie  to  every  claim  that  there 
is  a  humanitarian  motivation  to  its 
policies  and  economic  theories. 

It  would  be  eminently  reasonable 
and  sensible  for  the  new  leadership  in 
the  Kremlin  to  change  these  destruc- 
tive policies.  Let  the  Jews  freely  emi- 
grate, and  free  them  from  the  state- 
sponsored  harassment  and  depriva- 
tion, and  in  doing  these  things  the 
Soviet  Union  would  add  greatly  to  its 
influence  and  credibility  in  the  world. 
We  are  listening  and  waiting.  I  hope 
they  will  act.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
grant  exit  visas  to  aU  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate  and  religious  freedom  to 
those  who  wish  to  remain. 


New  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
resumption  of  arms  talks,  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  summit  conference,  all  hold  out 
the  promise  for  improved  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  A  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  toward  the 
Jewish  "prisoners  of  conscience" 
would  not  go  unnoticed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  climate  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween our  two  nations  continues  to  be 
poisoned  by  the  Soviet's  blatant  disre- 
gard for  basic  human  rights.  This  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  cannot  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  these  violations.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  a  signator  to  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  we  fully  expect 
them  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
that  agreement. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  coexist 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  they  are 
truly  interested  in  reducing  tensions 
and  creating  a  new  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, they  must  live  up  to  their  previ- 
ous commitments.  As  long  as  people 
are  persecuted  for  exercising  their  in- 
alienable right  to  emigrate  or  practice 
their  faith,  we  cannot  sanction  a 
policy  of  "business  as  usual"  with  the 
Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  New  York  colleagues. 
Representatives  Rangel  and  Giucan, 
for  organizing  this  special  order  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

As  many  of  you  know,  this  Sunday  is 
Solidarity  Simday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  an 
annual  event  in  my  district  when 
thousands  of  people  gather  at  the 
United  Nations  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  world  on  this  state-sponsored 
repression  and  discrimination. 

This  Sunday  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate time  for  this  annual  commemo- 
ration for,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  also  the 
day  in  which  Americans  will  be  honor- 
ing the  liberators  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  It 
is  the  horrible  lesson  of  World  War  II 
which  should  drive  us  all  in  our  never- 
ending  struggle  to  free  the  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  in  captivity  today.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  will  be  joining 
me  in  commemorations  this  weekend, 
to  remember  the  6  million,  to  remem- 
ber the  600.000  captive  Soviet  Jews, 
and  to  remember  that  we  can  and 
must  continue  to  jog  the  memories 
and  the  conscience  of  humankind. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  a  resolution  which  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Semyon  Gluzman  and  his  family.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  third  Congress 
in  which  I  have  introduced  resolutions 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Gluzman  and  yet  this 
one-time  prisoner  of  conscience  re- 
mains a  virtual  prisoner  of  the  state. 

Semyon  Gluzman's  story  is  one  of 
tremendous  courage  and  conviction. 
Thirteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Gluzman,  ^ 
trained  and  talented  psychiatrist,  was 
arrested  and  convicted  of  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda."  His 
"crimes"  lay  in  his  refusal  to  cooper- 


ate with  the  KGB  in  branding  human 
rights  and  political  activists  as  mental- 
ly ill,  as  well  as  in  his  chronicling  of 
Soviet  psychiatric  abuses  in  several  sa- 
mlzdat  articles. 

As  punishment.  Dr.  Gluzman  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  of  hard  labor  and 
an  additional  3  years  of  internal  exile 
in  Siberia.  While  in  prison.  Dr.  Gluz- 
man coauthored  a  guide  for  fellow  dis- 
sidents describing  techniques  to  pre- 
vent being  classified  as  mentally  ill  by 
government  psychiatrists  and  fought 
for  freedom  and  the  more  humane 
treatment  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  As  a 
resuJt,  he  was  harshly  treated  by 
prison  guards  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  solitary  confinement.  Though 
still  a  yoimg  man.  Dr.  Gluzman  left 
prison  with  his  health  broken. 

After  his  release  from  internal  exile 
in  May  1982  Gluzman  sought  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  from  Siberia.  He  was  re- 
fused permission  and  returned  to  his 
native  Kiev.  Although  Dr.  Gluzman 
has  continuously  expressed  his  desire 
to  emigrate,  Soviet  authorities  haVe 
stated  that  at  no  time  will  he  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 

The  3  years  Dr.  Gluzman  has  spent 
in  Kiev  since  his  release  have  been  nei- 
ther happy  nor  productive  ones  for 
him.  He  has  been  subjected  to  harass- 
ment and  physical  abuse  and  contin- 
ues to  be  denied  permission  to  work  as 
a  psychiatrist.  He  currently  fills  an  ad- 
ministrative position  at  a  clinic  in 
Kiev. 

The  Soviets  have  denied  the  Gluz- 
mans  the  right  to  live  full  lives  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  at  the  same  time  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  We,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  Gluzmans  and  to 
the  many  other  refuseniks  whom  we 
have  "adopted"  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Soviets  uphold  internationally  recog- 
nized standards  of  human  rights.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  by  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  270 
and  by  making  our  voices  heard  this 
Sunday.* 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  mas- 
sive preparations  are  currently  under- 
way in  New  York  for  Solidarity 
Sunday  1985,  this  year  slated  for  May 
5.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  marchers 
and  spectators  are  expected  to  show 
their  unwavering  support  in  this  14th 
aimual  demonstration  with  refuseniks 
who  have  been  denied  basic  himian 
freedoms,  including  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, and  practice  their  religion. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  repressive 
campaign  the  Soviet  Government  is 
waging  against  its  Jewish  citizens,  this 
rally  is  a  crucial  expression  of  Ameri- 
can support  for  our  oppressed  broth- 
ers and  sisters  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  have  long  attended  this  rally,  and 
believe  our  presence  makes  a  differ- 
ence. Despite  the  low  number  of  emi- 
grants who  have  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave  over  the  past  several 
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years.  I  know  our  vigilance  makes  a 
difference  in  their  struggle.  The  re- 
fuseniks  are  infused  with  new  energy 
and  determination  because  they  re- 
ceive the  message  that  they  are  not 
alone  and  their  struggle  is  not  in  vain. 
I  am  honored  to  support  Solidarity 
Sunday  and  commend  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Gilman  and  Mr. 
Rangel.  for  reserving  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  of  Sunday's  partici- 
pants.* 

•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  honor  and  con- 
viction that  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues as  we  declare  our  solidarity 
with  the  persecuted  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  world 
has  witnessed  the  hideous  progression 
of  what  is  now  officially  sanctioned 
anti-Semitism.  It  is  a  crime  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  practice  Judaism.  Soviet 
Jews  cannot  gather  to  worship,  they 
cannot  teach  their  language,  they 
cannot  pass  along  their  traditions,  and 
yet  they  cannot  leave  the  country  to 
pursue  their  rights.  Once  they  apply 
for  exist  visas,  most  find  that,  too,  is  a 
crime.  They  often  lose  their  Jobs, 
become  social  outcasts,  get  drafted 
into  military  service,  or  are  impris- 
oned. 

The  Soviets  usually  deny  the  right 
to  emigrate  on  the  basis  that  the  indi- 
vidual's emigration  is  not  "in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  Union."  If  world 
opinion  is  important  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  if  adhering  to  their 
own  international  agreements  is  a  con- 
sideration of  Soviet  diplomacy,  then 
guaranteeing  human  rights,  be  it  the 
freedom  to  practice  religion  or  the 
freedom  to  emigrate,  is  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  preservation  of  world  peace  is  in 
the  mutual  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.  With  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's recent  ascent  to  power  and 
the  renewed  willingness  of  both  coun- 
tries to  come  to  the  negotiating  table, 
the  Soviets  have  an  opportunity  to  sig- 
nificantly improve  relations.  Releasing 
the  chains  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  not 
only  encourage  U.S.  trade  concessions, 
but  will  also  prove  the  diplomatic  in- 
tegrity of  the  new  Soviet  leadership. 

Today,  we  declare  our  solidarity 
with  Yakov  Levin.  Aleksandr  Khol- 
miansky.  Yakov  Mesh.  losif  Berensh- 
tein,  losif  Begim,  and  the  thousands 
of  others  who  long  for  religious  free- 
dom. As  the  symbol  of  freedom  for  op- 
pressed people  all  over  the  world,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust are  permanently  embedded  in 
our  hearts  and  minds.  Our  efforts  to 
end  the  persecution  will  not  end  until 
every  Jew  is  granted  religious  free- 
dom.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  House  Resolu- 
tion 127.  expressing  the  support  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  for  "Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  on  May 
5.  1985.  This  event  provides  a  timely 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  religious  freedom 
and  personal  liberty  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Basic  human  rights,  including  the 
freedom  to  practice  one's  religion,  are 
routinely  and  increasingly  violated  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  Emigration 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  last  year  fell  to  an 
all-time  low  of  only  896  people.  We 
will  never  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  the  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship how  seriously  we  view  these  sad 
developments. 

This  Sunday.  May  5.  1985.  I  will  be 
leading  a  large  delegation  of  citizens 
from  the  Third  District  of  Connecticut 
and  elsewhere  in  the  State  to  the  14th 
annual  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  rally  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City.  As  many  as  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  are  expected  to 
attend  this  gathering,  sponsored  by 
the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet  Jews,  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  freedom 
and  liberty  and  the  right  to  practice 
one's  chosen  religion. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  raise  its  unified  voice  in  sup- 
port of  these  same  ideals.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Resolution  127  and 
hope  that  many  will  take  the  time  this 
Sunday  to  demonstrate  their  support 
for    "Solidarity    Sunday    for    Soviet 

Jews."*        

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ramgex.  and  Mr. 
GiLMAif]  in  calling  attention  to  the 
"Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry" 
rally  in  New  York. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  May  5  is 
the  14th  annual  rally  held  in  New 
York  to  express  solidarity  with  the  op- 
pressed Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  commend  the  organiz- 
ers of  this  for  their  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry,  and  for  their 
fine  efforts  to  remind  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  our  concern  for  the  victims 
of  human  rights  abuses  in  their  coun- 
try. 

Earlier  this  year,  over  140  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate 
joined  me  in  writing  to  General  Secre- 
tary Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  express  our 
concern  over  the  treatment  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  our  letter,  we 
noted  the  signals  from  the  leaders  of 
both  of  our  countries  indicating  a 
desire  for  improved  relations.  The 
meetings  in  Geneva  on  arms  negotia- 
tions and  the  anticipated  meeting  be- 
tween Mr.  Gorbachev  and  President 
Reagan  are  both  signals  of  this  com- 
mitment to  reducing  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  great  superpowers. 
'  In  our  letter,  as  we  do  at  every  op- 
portunity, my  colleagues  and  I  urged 
Mr.  Gorbachev  to  make  a  risk-free  ges- 
ture to  the  Western  world  to  symbol- 


ize his  true  commitment  to  world 
peace.  We  explained  to  Mr.  Gorbachev 
that  as  the  new  leader  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
we  hoped  that  he  could  end  the  re- 
pressive policies  aimed  against  the 
Jewish  community  in  his  country. 

We  have  witnessed  the  power  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  used  in  making 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Government. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  yet  to  see  him 
use  his  authority  to  improve  the  state 
of  affairs  for  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  He  appears  to  have 
turned  his  back  on  our  suggestion. 
The  Jewish  community  continues  to 
suffer  greatly. 

During  the  past  month,  we  have 
heard  several  rumors  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  ready  to  ease  its  re- 
pressive policies.  Yet  none  of  these 
nmiors  have  l)een  substantiated— and 
it  appears  that  the  Soviet  Government 
is  still  sponsoring  a  strong  anti-Semitic 
campaign. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  and  met  with  re- 
fuseniks  have  come  to  know  the  story 
of  Abe  Stolar.  Abe  was  bom  in  Chica- 
go, III,  in  1911  and  emigrated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  his  parents  as  a 
young  man.  Since  1974,  Abe  and  his 
family  have  been  waiting  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  In  1975,  he  and  his 
family  were  granted  permission— yet 
once  they  reached  the  airport,  they 
were  turned  away  bjr  the  visa  office 
for  an  alleged  error  in  Mrs.  Stolar's 
visa. 

Two  weeks  ago,  it  looked  as  if  the 
Stolar  family  was  finally  going  to  be 
allowed  to  emigrate.  But  once  again, 
the  door  of  freedom  was  slammed  shut 
in  their  face.  The  Soviet  authorities 
had  refused  to  grant  an  exist  visa  to 
one  member  of  their  family.  As  a 
result,  the  rest  of  the  Stolar  family 
turned  down  the  opportunity  to  emi- 
grate. In  response  to  that  situation.  40 
of  my  colleagues  joined  in  sending  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  asking 
that  he  intervene  to  allow  the  family 
to  emigrate.  Our  request  has  so  far 
fallen  on  deaf  ears;  toiday,  Abe  and  his 
family  are  no  closer  to  freedom  than 
before. 

Simon  Levin  is  another  Chicagoan 
who  knows  well  the  Kremlin's  policy 
of  refusing  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate.  In  1978.  Simon  was  allowed 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  the  understanding  that  his  preg- 
nant wife  would  soon  be  allowed  to 
join  him.  Seven  years  later.  Simon  is 
still  waiting  for  his  wife  to  be  granted 
an  exit  visa,  and  has  never  seen  his 
son  Mark.  Out  of  frustration  suid  des- 
peration over  her  situation.  Simons 
wife.  Tsjnara.  began  a  hunger  strike  6 
weeks  ago.  Today,  she  is  still  fasting. 
In  the  shadow  of  death,  Tamara  clings 
to  the  hope  that  she  can  be  reunited 
with  her  husband.  Her  husband  hopes 
that  Tamara's  fast  will  become  a  call 


for  justice,  and  that  world  opinion- 
makers  will  echo  her  plea  for  freedom. 

This  call  for  freedom  is  one  that  has 
been  carried  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Today,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  raising  my  voice  to 
protest  the  Soviet  Government's 
policy  of  denying  its  citizens  the  right 
to  live  where  they  choose  and  to  prac- 
tice their  religious  beliefs.  We  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  like  Abe  Stolar  and  Simon 
Levin,  who  are  also  caught  in  the  web 
of  Soviet  oppression.  And  although  we 
have  great  hopes  for  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
their  refusal  to  live  by  international 
agreements  on  human  rights. 

We  hope  we  will  start  seeing  a  signal 
of  compasssion  from  within  the  Krem- 
lin. I  pray  that  one  day  soon  the  fight 
for  freedom  will  succeed  in  bringing 
lead  Abe  Stolar  and  Tamara  Tretya- 
kova  to  the  United  States.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO 
SIMPLIFY  THE  TAX  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many, 
many  years  now  there  has  been  a 
move  afoot  in  this  country  to  simplify 
our  Tax  Code. 

I  have  kept  a  file  on  some  very  inter- 
esting case  histories  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  individuals  who  are  in  the 
business  community  that  point  very, 
very  clearly  to  the  need  of  a  simplified 
Tax  Code. 

I  saw  Senator  Simpson  quoted  re- 
cently in  a  publication  where  he  said 
that,  there  are  30,00  lawyers  and  lob- 
byists in  Washington,  each  of  whom  is 
paid  to  protect  just  one  word  or  one 
paragraph  in  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  make  the  Tax  Code  simpler,  to 
make  it  simpler  so  that  the  tax  burden 
of  running  this  Government  is  equally 
spread  across  the  entire  base  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  also  time  to  redo  the  Tax 
Code  so  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  its  agents  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  and  enforc- 
ing it  can  do  that  in  a  fair  and  clear 
manner  for  everybody. 

I  have  here  a  letter  that  I  got  several 
months  ago  from  a  businessman,  a 
very  wealthy  businessman,  that  points 
to  one  great  problem  that  he  had  seen 
with  the  current  Tax  Code. 


I  have  made  notes,  and  I  will  read 
the  gist  of  what  he  has  said  to  me: 

I  suppose  that  I  have  looked  at  several 
hundred  companies  in  the  past  30  years,  I 
have  purchased  personally  or  helped  a  com- 
pany to  purchase  at  least  100  companies. 
These  purchases  ranged  from  several  biui- 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  Into  the  millions. 
Everytime  we  got  close  to  making  a  final 
deal,  the  owner  of  the  small  and  medium 
sized  privately  held  companies  would  tell 
you  about  items  of  expense  and  inventory 
which  had  not  been  reported  to  the  IRS  in 
the  proper  manner.  In  the  case  of  large 
companies,  the  executives  would  tell  you 
about  their  maids,  chauffeurs,  apartments, 
use  of  airplanes,  and  expense  account*.  In 
addition  to  long  term  consulting  agree- 
ments, large  sums  of  money  are  really  only 
an  increase  in  price  of  the  company  because 
the  executives  not  only  accepted  the  money 
as  consulting  fees  but  did  not  do  anything 
at  all  to  earn  it.  I  can  give  you  two  personal 
examples  of  medium  size  companies  and  a 
large  company. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  a  gentleman  had  a 
company  he  wanted  to  sell  for  $5,000,000.00 
cash.  I  personally  went  and  examined  in 
great  detail  a  number  of  people  he  had  run- 
ning the  company  and  the  financial  results. 
From  a  business  standpoint,  I  could  see 
almost  immediately  that  his  overhead  was 
way  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be  in  a  com- 
pany of  that  size,  with  that  type  of  business. 
It  appeared  to  me  on  that  surface  that  this 
company  could  be  paid  out,  or  could  have 
paid  for  itself  in  five  years.  I  bought  the 
company  for  five  million  cash  and  paid  it 
out  in  18  months.  What  I  found  was  this:  I 
found  four  twin  engine  airplanes,  each  with 
two  pilots,  one  for  the  owner  and  the  other 
three  were  his  sons,  two  of  them  were  going 
to  college.  I  found  his  wife's  hairdresser, 
their  maid  and  their  chauffeur,  all  on  his 
payroll.  He  had  at  least  three  girlfriends 
who  he  was  supporting  on  the  payroll  who 
had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the  office.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  but  the  net  result  was  he 
sold  the  company  at  what  he  thought  was  a 
fair  price  but  after  I  cleaned  it  up.  it  was 
making  at  least  twice  what  he  thought  it 
was  making,  never  really  knowing  the  true 
value  of  the  company  because  of  the  many 
things  he  did  to  avoid  income  tax. 

All  the  things  he  did,  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  moral,  were  cer- 
tainly allowable  under  the  current 
structure  of  our  Tax  Code. 

And  then  he  said: 

I  was  involved  in  purchasing  a  large  com- 
pany for  an  amount  in  excess  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars.  Negotiations  for 
this  company  went  on  in  the  normal  way  ne- 
gotiations go.  When  it  appeared  that  we 
were  close  to  the  price  that  we  were  willing 
to  pay.  the  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  company  said,  and  I  quote 
from  this  man's  letter  "We  are  willing  to 
trade  on  the  basis  of  the  price  that  we've 
agreed  to.  but  there  are  things  which  myself 
and  three  other  executives  wUl  require 
before  we  make  a  trade."  He  had  them 
listed  for  me,  and  they  included  four  chauf- 
feurs with  a  lifetime  income,  five  maids  with 
a  lifetime  income,  two  Jet  airplanes  to  be  at 
their  disposal,  one  apartment  in  Europe  and 
one  in  Hong  Kong,  a  new  car  of  their  choice 
every  two  years  and  all  expenses  for  fifteen 
years  plus  an  income  of  $300,000  for  fifteen 
years.  It  occurred  that  these  executives  had 
been  getting  this  anyway.  Most  of  what  had 
been  involved  was  for  their  personal  income 
anyway  so  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  give 


them  these  things.  The  deal  was  struck  and 
today,  to  the  t)est  of  my  knowledge,  they  are 
still  paying  these  individuals  who  contribute 
nothing  to  the  company,  but  the  company  is 
deducting  these  costs  as  business  expenses. 

Another  gentleman  wrote  me  about 
the  problem  of  taxes  for  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. He  said: 

The  wealthy  individuals  that  I  am  talking 
about.  Congressman,  are  the  people  who  are 
worth  in  excess  of  several  million  dollars. 
All  of  these,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness, have  legitimate  ways  of  not  paying 
taxes  in  excess  of  capital  gain  rates.  This 
situation  came  about  because  the  complex 
laws  that  Congress  made  and  the  interpreta- 
tion put  on  those  laws  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  These  of  course  include  foreign 
tax  credits,  commercial  buildings,  houses, 
low  rent  subsidiaries,  public  housing,  deple- 
tion on  oil  and  gas.  farms,  cattle  ranches 
and  many  other  tax  shelters  which  wealthy 
people  can  and  do  take  advantage  of.  I  per- 
sonally have  known  people  who  had  in 
excess  of  three  to  five  million  dollars  who 
pay  no  taxes  because  they  have  these  tax 
shelters.  In  fact,  I  saw  an  article  in  the 
paper  recently  where  approximately  100  - 
people  who  had  ovet-  a  million  income  paid 
no  taxes  because  of  foreign  tax  credits  and 
real  estate  shelters.  All  of  the  wealthy 
people  I  have  known  have  tax  experts  who 
are  constantly  trying  to  outwit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

There  is  one  person  who  concentrates  on 
their  business  all  of  the  time  and  most  of 
them  I  have  known  in  the  past  operate  in 
the  grey  area  with  all  of  their  tax  reports. 
The  accountants  would  tell  them  "this  is  a 
grey  area"  the  worst  you  can  do  is  have  the 
IRS  check  you  and  assess  you  a  tax  which 
you  can  fight  in  tax  court— if  you  lose  the 
only  consequence  is  the  tax  plus  interest 
and  legal  fees  involved.  You  and  I  know  that 
the  IRS  cannot  check  all  these  grey  areas. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  are 
lost. 

D  1420 

And  I  am  not  blaming  the  IRS  for 
this.  This  is  the  way  we  have  written 
the  Tax  Code  and  this  is  the  mess  that 
we  hand  them  to  enforce. 

The  gentleman  further  writes: 

What  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  in  this 
letter,  is  the  fact  that  fraud  tax  cases  used 
to  involve  in  general  only  wealthy  individ- 
uals. Today  we  have  a  flood  of  tax  cases  all 
over  the  United  States  for  not  only  the  tax 
court  but  also  in  the  district  courts.  The  tax 
problems  that  we  have  today  Involve  big 
companies,  wealthy  Individuals  that  kind  of 
do  what  they  want  to  t>ecause  the  IRS  does 
not  have  enough  people  to  check  out  all  the 
operations  of  the  large  companies  and 
wealthy  individuals.  This  problem  now  in- 
volves small  and  medium  sized  companies, 
they  involve  farmers,  waitresses,  and  ordi- 
nary working  people.  Each  time  some  new 
law  is  passed  or  some  new  regulation  is  put 
out  by  the  IRS  it  is  an  effort  to  put  a  finger 
in  a  dike  that  is  already  broken  wide  open. 
All  of  these  new  regulations  they  are  put- 
ting out  and  the  new  interpretations  of  the 
code  Just  makes  more  dishonest  people  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  real  foundation  of  our  democracy 
calls  for  an  honest  tax  system  that  regulates 
taxes  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  based  on 
a  person's  income.  You  are  finding  some  of 
the  wealthier  people  in  this  country  are 
paying  no  tax  at  all  because  of  the  lobbyists 
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and  the  pressures  being  brought  by  them  to 
find  some  tAX  gimmick  for  their  companies 
or  their  clients. 

Isn't  it  a  shftme.  he  writes,  that  the 
IRS  is  out  trying  to  find  out  how 
many  tips  a  waitress  gets?  Isn't  it  a 
shame  that  a  man  has  to  keep  speed- 
ometer readings  In  order  to  get  deduc- 
tions on  the  use  of  his  car? 

Well,  you  will  be  happy  to  know  we 
are,  hopefully,  about  to  do  away  with 
that  one. 

Isn't  it  a  shame  that  there  are  banks 
and  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States  that  pay  only  10  to  14 
percent  income  tax?  Isn't  it  a  shame 
that  some  of  the  wealthier  people  in 
this  country  pay  no  income  tax  at  aU? 

The  bottom  line  is  that  all  of  the 
things  I  mention  in  this  letter  is  that 
our  tax  ssrstem  has  broken  down  en- 
tirely. 

The  Internal  Revenue  System,  with 
the  connivance  of  Congress,  he  says, 
has  put  out  so  many  laws  and  so  many 
regulations  that  they  have  become 
almost  a  Joke  to  the  American  people. 
It  has  become  almost  a  national  pas- 
time to  see  how  much  that  you  can  get 
away  with  without  paying  your  fair 
share  of  taxes.  I  think  it  was  more  viv- 
idly brought  to  me  last  year  than  it 
has  ever  been  when  I  happened  to  be 
in  an  accountant's  office— he  was  not  a 
CPA— who  was  figuring  out  an  individ- 
ual's tax  return.  The  accountant  asked 
the  low-income  fisherman  why  he  had 
not  put  down  a  deduction  for  insulat- 
ing his  house.  He  said,  he  did  not  insu- 
late his  house.  And  she  said.  "Oh. 
don't  worry  about  that,  everyone  is 
taking  that  deduction,  so  there  is  no 
need  for  you  not  to  take  it  too.  The 
IRS  never  checks,  anyway,  to  see  If 
you  Insulated  your  house  or  not  be- 
cause you  are  in  a  relative  low-income 
bracket." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  pathetic. 

Another  example— and  I  will  t>e  brief 
and  conclude- 
About  30  years  ago  I  hired  a  black  tire 
changer,  this  man  wrote  me  from  the  Mid- 
west. He  was  such  an  excellent  employee 
that  I  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
mechanic.  He  attended  several  mechanic 
schools,  and,  as  a  result  he  became  an  excel- 
lent, flrst-ciass  mechanic,  made  about  SI. 800 
a  month.  He  stayed  In  California  for  a  year, 
then  he  returned  to  his  home  and  came  to 
me  and  asked  for  his  old  Job.  I  handed  him 
a  W-4  form  to  sign.  I  asked  him  how  many 
dependents  he  had.  and  he  answered,  "How 
many  do  I  have  to  have  not  to  pay  any 
taxes?"  I  looked  at  a  tax  table  and  told  him 
he  needed  7,  that  Included  his  wife  and  7 
children.  I  asked  him  IX  he  had  recently 
married  and  acquired  these  dependents.  He 
said.  DO.  he  had  never  married  and  didn't 
intend  to  every  marry.  I  said  to  him.  "John, 
If  you  sign  this  W-4  form.  It  will  be  fraud 
and  you  will  be  subject  to  criminal  charges 
which  could  result  In  a  prison  term."  He 
maked.  "Have  you  ever  seen  the  Internal 
Revenue  put  a  working  mechanic  In  jail? 
The  government  will  Just  have  to  give  me 
food  and  shelter  and  take  care  of  me.  Be- 
sides, everyone  else  does  It."  I  told  him  that 
that  was  a  matter  between  his  conscience 


and  the  IKS.  He  went  back  to  his  Job,  and  to 
this  day  he  still  has  8  dependents,  only  their 
names  have  changed. 

After  this.  I  hired  a  detective  that  I  knew 
In  my  hometown,  and  I  checked  about  300 
employers  in  my  community  who  were 
either  drivers  or  mechanics  or  blue-collar 
workers.  It  took  him  about  7  or  8  months, 
and  he  didn't  get  but  about  300  of  the 
people  that  I  asked  him  to  check.  Of  the  300 
that  we  had  listed.  200  had  falsified  in  some 
way  what  they  said  to  the  government  on 
their  W-4  form. 

In  the  past  year  since  then  I  have  wit- 
nessed an  exceptional  number  of  the  lower 
Income  group  people  In  this  country  evading 
taxes.  Some  of  the  many  cases  involved 
maids  and  cooks  and  maintenance  workers. 
It  Is  not  uncommon  now  for  someone  in  the 
low-income  group  to  tell  you  that  they  are 
willing  to  work  but  are  not  willing  to  have 
Social  Security  and  Income  taxes  deducted 
from  their  pay.  they  will  only  work  for  cash. 
Serrice  people,  plumbers,  electricians,  car- 
penters, repair  people.  In  most  cases  either 
request  cash  or  they  give  you  two  bills,  one 
for  cash  and  one  for  a  check.  You  can  bet 
that  most  people  pay  cash.  They  cannot 
deduct  the  cost  of  the  work  anyway,  they 
take  the  cash  rate,  which  of  course  could  be 
much  cheaper.  I  know  of  a  great  many 
farmers  and  cattle  people,  most  of  whom  re- 
ceive some  cash  which  Is  never  recorded,  or 
they  put  gas  and  dlesel  In  their  wives'  and 
children's  cars  and  charge  It  to  farm  operat- 
ing costs.  The  farmers  In  many,  many  cases 
that  I  have  seen  trade  cattle  and  hog  meat 
and  other  produce  raised  on  their  farms  in 
exchange  for  medical  care,  for  the  use  of 
boats,  personal  hotel  bills,  and  many,  many 
other  personal  needs. 

A  man  from  eastern  North  Carolina 
wrote  me  that— 

He  had  for  many  years  been  buying  crab- 
meat  from  a  crabber  In  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, and  this  crabber  came  to  me  one  day 
and  said  he  couldn't  sell  me  crabmeat  any 
more,  and  I  asked  him  why.  He  said  he  had 
never  paid  any  Income  taxes  on  the  money 
he  had  made  selling  crabmeat  but  his  busi- 
ness had  gotten  so  good  he  Just  could  not 
sell  It  to  me  any  more  for  cash.  I  told  him  I 
was  sorry  because  he  had  the  best  crabmeat 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  said  he 
did  not  mean  he  would  not  stop  selling  me 
crabmeat  but  he  would  Just  have  to  trade  It 
to  me  for  something.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
have  anything  I  could  trade  him  for  It.  He 
said.  "Tou  have  got  a  freezer  full  of  steak, 
so  we  could  trade  crabmeat  for  steak."  He 
went  away  happy,  I  had  my  crabmeat.  he 
had  his  beef. 

It  is  really  a  shame  that  every  time 
you  make  a  purchase  or  sale  of  a  busi- 
ness, the  first  thing  you  look  at  is 
what  effect  does  It  have  on  taxes.  You 
do  not  dare  to  make  a  move  today  that 
involves  any  amount  of  money  with- 
out checking  with  your  tax  experts. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  crisis  in  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  half 
of  what  is  out  there  has  actually  come 
to  light.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  can 
move  very  quickly  in  this  country  and 
rewrite  our  tax  laws  and  make  some 
inroads  into  this  fraud  that  is  creeping 
all  across  the  country  and  adopt  the 
new  proposed  flat  tax  that  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  is  advocating  that  we 
have  for  this  country. 


Another  gentlenuui  wrote  me— and  I 
will  have  only  a  few  more— a  number 
of  years  ago,  he  said: 

I  had  an  IRS  agent  who  checked  my  re- 
turns. He  was  honest  and  diligent  and  he 
was  Intelligent.  I  always  felt  like  when  he 
got  through  with  my  accounts  that  he  did  a 
good  Job  for  the  government  and  the  tax- 
payer. This  did  not  mean  we  didn't  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  when  we  began  to  deal 
In  new  laws  and  regulations  that  created 
gray  areas.  In  fact,  we  took  him  to  district 
court  on  a  number  of  cases  and  won  each 
and  every  time.  My  tax  expert  spent  all  of 
his  time  on  my  business,  all  of  It.  and  the 
agent  only  had  a  certain  number  of  hours 
that  he  could  put  on  my  return.  It  was  very 
obvious  that  the  agent  could  not  and  did  not 
spend  the  time  on  my  business  that  my  own 
tax  experts  did. 

A  number  of  years  later  he  retired.  He 
came  by  my  office  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
going  to  California.  He  then  made  a  state- 
ment that  I  have  often  thought  about,  and 
he  said,  "I  have  really  enjoyed  working  on 
your  tax  returns.  Your  business  Is  varied 
and  It  Is  different.  It  has  always  been  Inter- 
esting to  me.  We  have  had  our  differences 
and  you  have  won  your  cases  over  the  years, 
because  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  spend  on 
them  that  your  tax  expert  did  in  trying  to 
figure  out  how  you  could  pay  the  least 
amount  of  taxes.  I  used  to  believe  I  could  go 
into  a  man's  office  and  leave  satisfied  that  I 
had  done  a  fair  and  good  Job  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayer. 

Honestly,  I  can't  now  examine  a  compli- 
cated tax  return  and  leave  feeling  like  I 
have  been  fair  to  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayer.  Congress  has  passed  numerous 
laws  involving  taxes  and  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  IRS  interprets  these  laws  through  the 
Tax  Courts  In  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  any- 
more examine  a  man's  return  and  feel  like  I 
have  done  the  Government  and  the  taxpay- 
er a  good  Job.  All  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions only  serve  to  make  liars  out  of  more 
taxpayers  each  and  everytlme  a  new  law  or 
a  new  regulation  Is  passed.  There  Is  not  a 
young  agent  In  the  service  today  who  can 
examine  my  tax  return  and  tell  for  sure 
whether  It  Is  correct  or  not.  The  grey  areas 
are  so  complicated  that  I  myself,  an  agent 
with  27  years  experience,  am  unable  to  deci- 
pher them  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

After  this  agent  left  the  service.  I  began 
to  get  new  agents  In  to  examine  my  returns. 
In  great  succession.  I  had  agents  that  in  my 
opinion  did  an  absolutely  poor  Job  in  the  ex- 
amination of  my  business.  Even  though  the 
return  Involved  millions  of  dollars  In  trans- 
actions, most  of  the  time  the  agents  spent 
their  time  looking  at  travel  and  entertain- 
ment, telephone  bills  and  other  matters 
really  of  little  or  no  consequence.  I  will 
never  forget  one  day  at  lunch,  an  agent 
came  into  my  office  with  a  partnership 
agreement  that  Involved  millions  of  dollars, 
the  agreement  Itself  cost  our  business 
$150,000  to  prepare  and  was  prepared  by  a 
well  known  law  firm.  It  covered  approxi- 
mately 600  pages.  He  asked  me  If  he  could 
take  It  out  to  lunch  and  I  said  sure— bring  it 
back  when  you  are  finished  with  it.  He  took 
it  with  him  and  returned  to  my  office  about 
2:00  p.m..  laid  the  document  on  my  desk  and 
said  "It  looks  all  right  to  me".  It  didn't  take 
a  genius  to  see  that  he  didn't  understand 
anything  In  that  agreement  that  related  to 
my  taxes.  Each  year  the  agents  who  come  to 
my  office  are  more  and  more  less  prepared 
to  examine  anybody's  tax  return.  Isn't  it  a 
shame  that  the  IRS  has  a  telephone  system 


where  you  can  call  to  get  answers  to  your 
tax  problems  and  they  tell  you  that  what 
they  say  might  not  be  correct  and  do  not 
depend  on  their  answers.  There  is  a  recent 
article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  where  a 
reporter  called  something  like  seven  differ- 
ent offices  of  the  IRS  and  asked  them  the 
same  question  and  got  six  different  answers, 
none  of  which  the  IRS  recognized  as  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  impossible  under  the  tax  codes  and 
regulations,  for  a  large  majority  of  people  in 
this  country  to  make  out  their  own  tax  re- 
turns. TTie  accountants  who  they  go  to,  gen- 
erally are  more  Interested  In  saving  them 
money  than  they  are  for  collecting  taxes  for 
our  government. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  at  this 
time  and  reserve  a  special  order  next 
week  to  include  the  remainder  of  this. 
The  point  and  the  bottom  line  is  very 
simple:  The  Tax  Code  of  the  United 
States  is  far  too  complicated.  People 
are  evading  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  tax  liability  because  of  these 
complicated  tax  laws  and  regulations. 
Agents  are  unable  to  enforce  them  as 
we  have  written  the  laws. 

I  suppose  and  believe  that  the  real 
reason  that  we  need  to  rewrite  the  tax 
laws  is  fairness.  Fairness  for  every- 
body. But  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
write  a  Tax  Code  fairly,  that  billions 
of  more  dollars  will  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  than  is 
now  being  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and 
that  we  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  deficit  problem  that  our  Grov- 
emment  faces  if  we  will  simply  Install 
a  flat,  fair  tax  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Me.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  our  greetings  to  the 
citizens  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

Shortly  after  our  battle  for  inde- 
pendence or  our  battles  for  independ- 
ence in  1776,  some  30-odd  years  later, 
Mexico  declared  itself  independent 
and  was  successful  in  achieving  that 
independence.  We  from  Great  Britian 
and  they  from  Spain.  Possibly  the  two 
major  countries  in  the  world  at  that 
time. 

Of  unique  interest  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  what  we,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
of  this  great  Republic  of  ours  were 
saying  in  New  York  and  PhUadelphia 
and  throughout  the  Colonies  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
of  freedom,  of  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Of  the  desire  to  govern  them- 
selves; of  the  birth,  actually  a  very 
novel  experiment  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  of 


government  of.  for  and  by  the  people, 
that  we  also  cherish. 

The  same  things  were  being  echoed 
farther  to  the  south  in  the  new  Re- 
public of  Mexico  which  was  then  "New 
Spain"  as  it  was  called.  Again,  of 
unique  Interest  is  the  fact  that  almost 
eveiVthlng  west  of  the  Mississippi  in- 
cluding my  State  of  Texas,  in  1776, 
were  part  of  New  Spain,  and  not  a  part 
of  the  initial  endeavor  of  the  Colonies 
of  the  Northeast. 

Then,  through  circumstances  and 
history,  we  t>ecame  a  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  "we"  I 
mean  Texas,  now  New  Mexico,  Arizo- 
na. California,  parts  of  Colorado. 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  in  fact, 
almost  everything  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

I  say  this  as  a  preface  to  why  it  is 
that  we  congratulate  and  unify  our- 
selves with  the  people  of  Mexico  on 
the  fifth  of  May,  or  otherwise  imown 
as  "Cinco  de  Mayo."  Because  we  were 
fortimate  that  after  our  Independence 
we  were  able  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  our  Government,  and  that  which 
was  fought  for  and  gained  became 
then  the  tradition  that  we.  209  years 
later,  still  cherish  and  love  and  the 
Government  that  we  abide  by.  that 
Constitution  and  that  Declaration  of 
Independence,  still  a  few  blocks  from 
here,  are  there. 

But  not  so  for  Mexico.  They  had  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  having  to 
suffer  the  yoke  of  foreign  interven- 
tion, including  oiu's.  Including  ours  in 
their  later  years. 

But  at  the  Battle  of  Puebla  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  of  Puebla  in  1862, 
when  the  French  had  occupied 
Mexico,  and  under  Napoleon  III,  had 
placed  an  emperor  over  the  people  of 
Mexico,  sm  Austrian  archduke  named 
Maximilian.  He  had  been  placed  as 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  not  by  a  vote  of 
the  Mexican  people;  not  by  pluralism; 
not  by  consent,  but  rather  by  the 
forces  of  the  French  Emperor. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  young 
Texan  named  Ignacio  Saragoza,  who 
was  a  general  at  a  very  early  age,  led 
the  Mexican  troops  that  defeated  the 
French.  Not  only  is  the  significant 
part  that  freedom  and  Justice  and 
equality  and  the  things  that  we  cher- 
ish and  our  Mexican  brethren  cherish, 
not  only  were  they  successful  or  was 
that  the  beglnlng  of  their  success,  but 
also  that  the  French  troops  were  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  European- 
trained  military.  This  group  of  Mexi- 
cans, not  trained  in  that  tradition, 
were  able  to  defeat  them.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1867.  the  Mexican  people,  for- 
ever, threw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign 
intervention  in  their  country  and 
became  then,  as  we  know  now.  the 
democratic  state,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Let  me  say  that  Gen.  Ignacio  Sara- 
goza was  bom  in  Bahia  del  Espiritu 


Santo.  That  is  near  the  now  city  of 
Goliad.  TX. 
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From  there  he  traveled  through  var- 
ious areas,  joined  the  military  and 
became  a  general,  one  of  the  youngest 
generals.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  not  too  many  years  later,  under 
30  years  of  age.  he  passed  away  and 
was  not  able  to  really  live  the  victory 
that  he  had  assured  by  leading  the 
Mexican  forces  at  the  Battle  of 
Puebla. 

In  1867  the  French  were  defeated 
and  Benito  Juarez,  the  rightful,  demo- 
cratically elected  President  of  Mexico, 
regained  his  position  and  since  then 
Mexico  has  progressed.  Even  then 
they  had  problems,  and  it  was  not 
imtll  1910-  that  the  final  revolution 
took  place  wherein  they  now,  75  years 
this  year,  Mexico  how  has  a  continu- 
ous, successful  democratic  institution. 
but  175  years  ago  they  severed  their 
relationships  with  Spain,  shortly  after 
we  had  severed  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain. 

So  it  is  with  that  In  mind  that  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  greetings,  our  felicita- 
tions, to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  Mexico.  We  in  this  coimtry 
have  suffered,  as  they  have,  military 
Intervention.  Fortunately  for  us,  basi- 
cally it  ended  with  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  although  we  did  have 
some  problems  with  the  French  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

But  the  fact  is  that  now  our  two 
countries  work  hand  in  hand,  our  two 
peoples  basically  In  many  areas  are 
one,  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  speaking  at  this  time  would  be 
the  best  example  because  my  ances- 
tors came  from  Spain  in  the  middle 
1700's  to  what  was  them  New  Spain. 
Then  they  settled  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  when  Texas 
became  independent  from  Mexico,  we 
then  became  Texans.  When  Texas 
joined  the  Union,  we  then  became  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  I  hear  the  bell  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  echo  rings  back  from  the  bell 
at  a  little  village  in  Mexico  where 
Father  Hidalgo  and  all  of  the  other 
Mexican  patriots  who  secured  Mexi- 
co's independence.  This  little  village  is 
named  Dolores  Hidalgo  in  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  and  perhaps  history  will 
record  that  maybe  it  was  not  by  acci- 
dent that  they  were  saying  the  same 
things  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Dolores 
Hidalgo,  that  they  were  feeling  the 
same  Inherent  desire  for  life  and  liber- 
ty and  freedom  and  that  a  bell  was 
nmg  at  Philadelphia  and  a  few  years 
later  a  bell  rang  at  Dolores  Hidalgo  de- 
claring both  peoples,  at  the  time,  their 
Independence  from  the  yoke  of  Euro- 
pean domination  and  that  today  we 
are  able,  a  descendant  of  that  other 
group,  because  of  history,  now  has 
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become  a  citizen  of  this  great  country 
of  ours  and  that  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  here  as  an  American,  as  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  probably  is 
the  most  significant  factor  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  ourselves  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  in  that  the  people 
have  never  severed  their  relations. 
There  have  been  problems,  but  I  say 
they  possibly  were  mistakes  of  govern- 
ment and  not  of  the  people.  The 
people  have  always  been  together  be- 
cause many  of  us  rightfully  belong  to 
both  sides  because  we  were  a  part  of 
one  and  we  became  a  part  of  the 
other,  and  now  we  share  in  our  senti- 
ments, in  our  heritage,  in  our  ctilture, 
in  our  language,  in  our  everything,  but 
most  of  all  in  our  hearts,  that  dual 
pride  that  my  forefathers  began  with 
the  one  and  here  I  end  with  the  other, 
and  that  we  can  have  the  freedom  and 
the  liberty  to  be  able  to  express  our 
sentiments  and  to.  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  congratu- 
late the  (>eople  of  Mexico  in  that  both 
of  us  now,  in  this,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1985.  both  of  us  are  able  to  declare 
that  our  people  are  basically,  to  the 
extent  humanly  possible,  through  the 
faults  and  failures  of  a  democratic  in- 
stitution, but  nonetheless  that  their 
Constitution  and  our  Constitution 
guarantee  the  Inherent  right  given  to 
us  by  our  Maker,  and  that,  my  dear 
friends,  is  what  our  sentiments  are  as 
we  send  our  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  on  their  celebration 
of  Clnco  de  Mayo. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  DOSE  OP 
REALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Goitzausz]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  basi- 
cally. Congress  prohibited  U.S.  fund- 
ing for  any  efforts  to  overthrow  Nica- 
ragua by  CIA  personnel  and  U.S.  fund- 
ing of  the  Contras'  activity  in  Nicara- 
gua. Since  the  passage  of  this  prohibi- 
tion, the  President  has  admitted  that 
his  intention  all  along,  despite  the 
congressional  mandate,  was  to  change 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
make  the  Sandinistas  say  "uncle."  The 
President  knows  as  well  as  we  all  do 
that  to  change  a  government  by  mili- 
tary force  clearly  is  to  overthrow  it. 

llie  congressional  mandate  of  which 
I  speak— the  so-called  Boland  amend- 
ment—embodied principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  The 
United  States  is  a  member  of  the  OAS. 
yet  the  administration  consistently 
has  ignored  U.S.  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  our  partici- 
pation in  the  OAS.  In  fact,  interna- 
tional law  apparently  is  of  absolutely 
no  concern  to  this  administration,  as 
evidenced  by  the  President's  state- 
ment this  morning  that  the  United 


States  will  ignore  any  actions  brought 
before  the  World  Court  regarding  the 
recently  imposed  sanctions,  or  any 
other  U.S.  actions.  The  President 
made  the  same  decision  last  January, 
and  yet  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
Just  because  we  refuse  to  participate 
in  these  legal  proceedings,  the  World 
Court  continues  its  business.  Just  be- 
cause the  United  States  withdrew, 
does  not  mean  that  Nicaragua  with- 
drew. 

The  President  clearly  is  escalating 
the  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  Congress  is  not 
doing  this — Congress  has  asked  for  a 
peaceful  approach  to  the  problem,  yet 
the  administration  continues  to  fuel 
the  fire  with  its  every  resource.  And 
why  has  the  administration  taken  its 
most  recent  actions  of  imposing  sanc- 
tions on  Nicaragua  and  of  ignoring  the 
World  Court?  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  simply  laying  the  groundwork 
for  his  next  request  for  military  aid 
for  the  Contras.  He  will  be  working 
over  the  next  few  months  to  create  as 
big  a  crisis  as  possible  in  order  to  Justi- 
fy military  intervention  in  Central 
America. 

After  all,  this  is  the  President's  pat- 
tern: He  desperately  wanted  Federal 
Budget  cuts— a  very  unpopular  propos- 
al—so he  set  the  groundwork  by  cut- 
ting taxes,  which  made  the  Federal 
deficit  balloon  out  of  control,  which 
created  a  crisis,  which  has  played  on 
the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  which  makes  a  tax  increase  or 
bud^t  cuts  absolutely  necessary.  He 
set  up  the  Geneva  talks  to  create  an 
apparent  crisis  to  Justify  the  MX  mis- 
sile. And  he  is  setting  up  the  stage  for 
a  horrendous  crisis  in  Central  America 
so  that  he  can  get  his  Contra  aid  this 
fall  and  continue  to  conduct  an  illegal 
war  which  will  eventually  involve  our 
own  U.S.  troops.« 


URGING  A  NONVIOLENT  POLITI- 
CAL SOLUTION  TO  CONFUCT 
EN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Denis  Haughey.  a  leader  of  the  non- 
violent Social  Democrat  and  Labour 
Party  and  a  member  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  discussing  matters 
concerning  Ireland,  Mr.  Haughey  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  deep  concern  about 
Irish-American  organizations  that  con- 
done and  support  the  terrorist  IRA.  As 
a  friend  of  Ireland,  I  believe  that  polit- 
ical violence  is  reprehensible  and  in- 
herently antidemocratic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  recent 
Interview  with  Mr.  Haughey  taken 
from  the  Brockton  Enterprise,  and  I 
hope  it  will  encourage  Americans  to 


support  a  peaceful  resolution  and  call 

for  an  end  to  the  killings  in  Northern 

Ireland. 

[From  the  Brockton  Enterprise.  Apr.  30. 

19851 

NORTHKXM  IrKLAIID  POLITICIAN  SaYS  IRA 

Actions  "Miscuidkd" 
(By  OU  Bliss) 

(This  Interview  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Brldgewater  State  College  politi- 
cal science  professor  Robert  Larson  of 
Easton.  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
notion  that  politics  and  cooperation  are  the 
fabric  that  holds  our  civilization  together. 
Larson  died  Thursday.) 

BRiDGrwATn.— Irish-Americans  who  sup- 
port the  Irish-Americans  who  support  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  are  "entirely  mis- 
guided" and  "attached  to  the  wrong  cause" 
according  to  a  Catholic  Northern  Ireland 
politician  whose  career  has  been  based  on 
achieving  a  successful  political  solution  in 
Ulster  through  non-violence. 

"The  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  lets  the 
British  off  the  hook  all  the  time.  It's  easier 
for  them  to  deal  with  the  violence  than  it  is 
for  them  to  produce  an  agreement  that 
allows  both  sides  to  live  in  harmony,"  said 
Dennis  Haughey,  a  leader  of  the  non-violent 
Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  and  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly. 

Haughey  consented  to  an  interview  at  the 
Bridgewater  home  of  his  cousin.  Edward 
Haughey,  an  administrator  at  Bridgewater 
State  College. 

At  the  time,  Haughey  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  30-day  tour  of  the  United  States  as  a  guest 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department's  Internation- 
al Visitor  Program.  In  an  interview  with 
The  Elnterprise,  Haughey  outlined  the  back- 
ground of  the  conflict  in  Ulster,  and  talked 
about  the  history  of  his  political  party  and 
the  future  prospects  for  peace  in  the  trou- 
bled province  which  remains  under  British 
control. 

Haughey.  40.  is  a  native  of  Coal  Island  in 
N.  Ireland,  is  a  teacher  by  trade  following 
graduation  from  college  with  a  Joint  honors 
degree  in  American  history  and  American 
politics,  and  divides  his  time  between  case 
work  for  his  SDLP  constituents  and  work  on 
the  staff  of  John  Hume,  a  member  of  the 
European  Parliament,  and  leader  of  the 
SDLP. 

"I  can  understand  why  so  many  people  in 
the  Irish-American  community  feel  the  way 
they  do  in  supporting  the  IRA,  but  they 
should  be  aiming  at  using  political  muscle  in 
this  country  to  Influence  their  own  govern- 
ment which  has  a  strong  and  close  relation- 
ship with  Britain."  said  Haughey. 

"This  way  they  can  level  Britain  towards 
the  direction  of  change.  By  supporting 
groups  like  NORAID,  they're  Just  wasting 
their  time."  said  Haughey. 

Haughey  pointed  out  that  Irish-Ameri- 
cans have  a  sentimental  attachment  for  Ire- 
land, but  view  the  conflict  as  being  one  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  the  British,  a  feeling 
Haughey  said  is  left  over  from  the  struggles 
for  independence  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
paot  of  this  century. 

"It's  different  now,"  said  Haughey.  "Pour- 
fifths  of  Ireland  has  its  Independence,  the 
whole  thing  now  is  between  the  people  of 
British  descent  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
rest  of  the  Irish  populace." 

"That's  not  going  to  be  solved  by  shooting 
people  in  the  back.  The  only  possible  way 
that  unity  can  come  is  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  people.  Unity  does  not  come  by 
simply  grappling  two  pieces  of  territory  to- 


gether or  imposing  military  control,"  he 
said. 

Haughey's  party  was  a  major  architect  of 
the  New  Ireland  Forum  Report,  a  document 
that  proposed  three  possible  political  solu- 
tions for  the  Ulster  problem.  The  proposals 
were  flatly  rejected  recently  by  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 

The  options  included  creating  a  unitary 
state  under  control  of  the  Dublin  govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Republic:  a  federal  system 
featuring  a  regional  government  in  N.  Ire- 
land: and  a  Joint  authority  agreement, 
where  Dublin  and  London  would  share  gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 

Haughey  noted  that  the  British  flat  rejec- 
tion of  ttie  proposals  is  indicative  of  ttieir 
attitude  towards  the  problem.  "It's  easy  for 
the  British  to  avoid  the  difficult  questions. 
They  label  it  as  a  problem  of  violence  and 
suppressing  terrorism.  They  lose  soldiers, 
but  it  presents  no  public  bsu^klash,  and  the 
response  is  measurable  and  predictable. 
They  feel  that  a  whole  series  of  political 
proposals  could  make  the  situation  worse." 

Despite  the  recent  rejections,  Haughey 
noted  that  "signiflcant  areas  of  agreement 
are  beginning  to  emerge  between  the  British 
and  Irish  governments." 

Haughey  explained  that  the  basic  conflict 
is  between  Unionists,  people  of  British  back- 
ground who  fear  that  they  would  l>e  over- 
whelmed in  a  government  controlled  by  the 
Catholics:  and  Nationalists,  people  of  Irish 
descent  who  desire  to  be  part  of  the  Irish 
Republic  governed  by  Dublin. 

He  traced  the  problem  back  to  1921,  when 
the  British  partitioned  the  Island  in  re- 
sponse to  a  loud  and  sometimes  violent 
movement  for  independence  ttiroughout 
Ireland. 

"The  British  had  settled  English  and 
Scottish  settlers  in  Northern  Ireland  as  a 
deliberate  policy  of  plantation.  The  greatest 
resistance  to  British  rule  in  Ireland  had 
been  in  the  norih,  so  most  of  the  settlers 
were  planted  there.  When  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic achieved  independence,  the  British  popu- 
lace in  Northern  Ireland  was  afraid  for  its 
future  in  an  independent  Ireland,  so  rather 
than  put  effort  into  a  political  framework  to 
incorporate  those  people,  they  partitioned 
the  island,"  Haughey  explained. 

The  resulting  split  created  a  population  in 
Northern  Ireland  that  was  60  percent  Brit- 
ish and  40  percent  Irish. 

He  noted  that  the  distinction  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  is  not  at  the  root  of 
the  issue,  but  merely  the  easiest  way  to  dis- 
tinguish people  of  British  and  Irish  descent. 
"The  religious  aspect  is  not  so  important  for 
Catholics,  but  it  is  for  some  fundamentalist 
Protestant  groups  that  have  an  objection  to 
Catholicism  as  a  religion,"  said  Haughey. 

"The  Unionists  realized  that  the  Catholics 
were  more  fertile,  and  their  population  was 
expanding  rapidly.  In  order  to  preserve 
their  control,  they  introduced  a  system  of 
institutionalized  discrimination  towards  the 
Catholic  populace  in  areas  of  housing  and 
Jobs,  and  they  used  that  system  to  maintain 
that  majority." 

"They  created  pressure  in  housing  and  un- 
employment to  attain  a  high  emigration 
rate, "  said  Haughey. 

Haughey  was  politically  active  in  college, 
and  upon  graduation,  he  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  believed  that  they  could  model  a 
movement  for  change  after  the  American 
civil  rights  movement.  "We  felt  that  if  we 
could  direct  attention  towards  these  abuses, 
hopefully  we  could  build  up  enough  public 
pressure  to  have  them  corrected,"  he  re- 
called. 


"All  previous  political  efforts  at  a  solution 
had  failed,  and  the  British  were  content  to 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

Another  strong  influence  on  the  then-bud- 
ding movement  was  the  example  set  by  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  in  the  movement  trying  to 
achieve  independence  in  India,  also  from 
what  was  perceived  to  be  an  oppressive  Brit- 
ish government.  "He  taught  us  that  the  Jus- 
tice of  a  cause  allows  [>eople  to  endure  the 
violence  of  injustice,"  said  Haughey. 

The  initial  efforts  of  Haughey  and  his  col- 
leagues were  directed  towards  documenting 
the  discrimination  through  research,  and 
using  it  to  show  the  British  leaders  and 
people  that  such  a  situation  did  actually 
exist. 

To  highlight  the  situation,  a  group  of  law- 
yers and  academics  formed  the  Northern 
Ireland  C^vil  Rights  Association,  and  in 
1968.  sponsored  a  march  from  C^al  Island  to 
Dungannon  to  highlight  what  they  per- 
ceived as  lack  of  civil  liberties  generated  by 
a  "persecuting  police  force  with  widespread 
powers  of  arrest,"  according  to  Haughey. 

The  march  garnered  widespread  Intiema- 
tional  attention,  heartened  the  participants, 
and  worried  the  Unionist  government,  who 
became  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
movement. 

During  a  subsequent  march  to  Derry.  a 
city  long  considered  an  "emotional  flash- 
point" for  Catholics  because  the  composi- 
tion of  the  local  government  had  been  sym- 
bolic of  their  oppression,  the  i>olice  force  at- 
tacked the  peaceful  march,  and  the  entire 
episode  was  captured  on  Irish  television  and 
relayed  to  the  British  people. 

"There,  for  all  the  world  to  see.  was  visible 
evidence  of  the  repressive  nature  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  state.  Television  pictures 
of  peaceful  marchers  being  beaten  about 
the  head  savagely  by  a  police  force  gone 
berserk  aroused  concern  in  Great  Britain," 
remembered  Haughey. 

The  subsequent  commotion  and  later 
marches  caused  the  British  government  to 
force  changes  in  Ulster,  changes  that  were 
strongly  resisted  by  the  Belfast  govenunent. 
"The  marches  gave  people  a  sense  that  if 
they  stood  together  and  their  cause  was 
right,  and  if  they  took  appropriate  action, 
they  could  bring  al>out  changes,"  he  said. 

The  Belfast  government  was  so  resistant 
to  the  changes  that  Haughey  and  his  con- 
temporaries felt  an  organized  party  for  the 
Nationalists  in  Northern  Ireland  was  neces- 
sary to  try  and  create  a  framework  that 
could  accommodate  "normal  and  healthy 
changes." 

The  SDLP  was  formed,  and  "the  civil 
rights  movement  had  seized  everyone's 
Imagination,"  according  to  Haughey.  How- 
ever, another  movement  was  also  tmderway. 

"The  excitement  of  the  civil  rights  demon- 
strations and  the  resistance  of  the  Belfast 
government  to  any  kind  of  change  frustrat- 
ed and  angered  so  many  people  that  the  ex- 
tremist fringe  began  to  acquire  more  and 
more  support."  He  said  that  the  extremist 
grouEe  had  not  had  much  support  during 
the  success  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

"In  1970  and  1971,  they  began  to  launch 
into  the  old  activity  of  bombs  and  bullets 
again,"  he  said.  '"We  were  angry,  because  he 
believed  that  steady  responsible  pressure 
was  bringing  about  steady  change.  The 
IRA's  campaign  of  violence  detracts  atten- 
tion from  the  central  issue  which  is  trying 
to  live  together  in  peace,  freedom,  and  coop- 
eration." 

From  1973-1974,  a  cabinet  consisting  of 
both  Unionist  and  Nationalist  elements  was 
put  together,  and  steps  had  been  taken  to 


alleviate  the  tense  political  situation  by  pro- 
viding Catholic  representation  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Extremist  Protestant  groups 
forced  strikes  protesting  what  they  per- 
ceived as  an  erosion  of  their  power,  and  the 
British  government  failed  to  stand  up  to 
them,  according  to  Haughey.  As  a  result, 
the  cooperative  experiment  failed. 

"That  was  the  best  chance  we  had  at  cre- 
ating a  framework  to  work  together,"  said 
Haughey. 

At  this  point,  Haughey  sees  the  problem 
as  one  that  can't  be  solved  wittiln  Northern 
Ireland,  but  one  that  must  be  tackled  by  the 
governments  In  Dublin  and  London. 
"They're  the  only  two  agencies  that  have 
the  muscle  and  ellx>w  room  as  sovereign 
governments  to  get  something  done."  be 
said.  ""If  the  British  slam  the  Ud  on  North- 
em  Ireland  and  sit  on  it.  what's  going  to 
happen  is  going  to  be  pretty  scary." 

Haughey's  SDLP  fails  to  attend  sessions 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  even 
though  they  hold  14  of  the  78  seats. 

'"We  feel  it's  futile  to  try  and  force  an 
agreement  in  the  Assembly,  but  we  fought 
the  initial  elections  in  1982  to  maintain  our 
mandate  to  represent  the  people.  We  don't 
attend  the  sessions  because  we'd  only  be  hu- 
miliated on  a  dally  basis,  which  would  dis- 
credit ourselves  and  discredit  politics."  ex- 
plained Haughey. 

As  a  result,  the  party  handles  constituent 
work,  dealing  with  the  government  on  mat- 
ters of  housing  and  employment:  and  issues 
statements  on  eveiy  public  issue. 

Haughey  hopes  that  his  party  will  draw 
support  from  Irish-Americans  with  its 
policy  of  nonviolent  political  action  as  a 
means  of  change,  and  lessen  American  sup- 
port for  groups  like  the  IRA. 

"Americans  would  be  surprised  to  know 
Just  how  scanty  the  resources  of  the  SDLP 
are."  said  Haughey. 

He  said  that  during  his  trip  he  has  met 
with  many  Irish-American  political  leaders, 
including  Speaker  of  the  House  Tip  OT^eill. 
whom  he  said  are  "committed  to  our  ap- 
proach." 

"They've  taken  a  risk  with  their  constitu- 
ency and  stood  up  to  the  extemists  in  this 
country."  he  said. 

Diiring  his  trip.  Haughey  lias  been  trying 
to  get  the  non-violent  view  across  the  media 
and  the  public.  "We'd  like  to  be  able  to 
come  out  here  more  often." 

The  ideal  situation  for  Dennis  Haughey, 
would  be  a  government  united  with  Dublin 
that  would  give  the  Unionists  assurances 
through  institutions  and  resources  that 
they  would  have  a  secure  place  in  the  socie- 
ty. "I'd  bend  over  backwards  to  ensure  that 
they'd  never  fear  in  any  way  that  they'd  be 
injured  or  discrimiiuited  against,"  he  said. 

During  his  U.S.  tour.  Haughey  visited 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  Boston.  Min- 
neapolis. San  Francisco.  New  Orleans,  and 
JaclLson,  Mississippi,  where  he  was  sched- 
uled to  meet  with  American  civil  rights  ac- 
tivists.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  to  revise  and 
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extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  MrrcHXLL.  for  60  minutes.  May 
7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bersdter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HmsoN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walksr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grotberg.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bustamantb,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RooiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANinnfzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoNXS  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Mica,  to  include  entire  text  of 
letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Shultz. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  Berzuter,  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  statement  in  preceding 
debate. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Bdr.  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Sensenbrknner. 

Mr.  COtJRTER. 

Mr.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  McOrath. 
Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  SXTNDQTnST. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Acxerman. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Hayes. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 


1196.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Increase  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tions to  collect  on  loans  extended  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  and  section  254  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Ways  and  Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
6,  1985.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  stockpile  report  for  April-Septem- 
ber 1984,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1939.  Chapter  190,  Section  11(a)  (93  SUt. 
324;  95  Stat.  382);  Executive  Order  12155, 
Section  1-105;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act  In 
order  to  clarify  certain  of  their  provision 
and  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  excel- 
lence in  education  programs  and  magnet 
school  programs  they  authorize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  political 
contributions  by  Abraham  D.  Sofaer,  of 
New  York,  legal  adviser-elect.  Department 
of  State,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  96-465.  section  304(b)(2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  modifications  to  six 
dams  on  the  Salt  River  project  (SRP],  AZ. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-578,  section  5;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  grants  of  suspension  of  de- 
portation, pursuant  to  IN  A,  section  244(c) 
(66  SUt.  214.  76  SUt.  1247);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit  inspection  of 
steam  yachts;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon,  transmitting  the  third 
annual  report  of  swxomplishments  under 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program  f.or  fiscal 
year  1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-248, 
section  521;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILXB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  99.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  rehabillUtlon.  and  improve- 
ment of  natural  and  cultural  resources  lo- 
cated on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  99-18,  Pt.  ID.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


SUBSE<3UENT  ACTION  ON  A 
RE3>ORTED  BILL 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  1931  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon  ex- 
tended for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
May  8,  1985. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rtile  XXII,  public  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2318.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  to  family  farmers 
through  the  management  of  the  supply  of 
the  1986  through  1999  crops  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  2319.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2320.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  1st,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
prohibiting  certain  devices  used  to  deny  the 
right  to  participate  in  certain  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  2321.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  2322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer leases  and  lease-purchase  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BLAZ  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
MoirrcoMKRY): 
H.R.  2323.  A  bill  to  expand  the  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  the  new  GI  bill  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  provided  In  the 
Veterans'    Educational    Assistance    Act    of 
1984;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.    2324.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Tartff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  clarify 
the  duty  treatment  of  certain  types  of  ply- 
wood;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency  from  adopting  regulations  re- 
garding lead  additives  in  gasoline  which  are 
more  stringent  than  the  regulations  In 
effect  on  January  1,  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COMBEST  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Boulter  ): 
H.R.  2326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  provide  time  limits 
for  certain  proceedings  with  respect  to  deni- 
als of  financial  assistance  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  2327.  A  bill  to  apply  to  Imported  ma- 
chinery for  making  pulp,  paper,  or  paper- 
board   the  same  duty  as  the  country  of 
origin  of  that  machinery  applies  to  machin- 
ery of  that  kind  that  is  a  product  of  the 
United  States  and  is  exported  to  that  coun- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  2328.  A  bill  to  limit  the  maximum  In- 
terest rate  applicable  to  loans  made  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  Small  Business  Act;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
BoxEK,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  MoRRisoit  of 
Connecticut.      Mr.      Bermak,      Mr. 
Waxman.   Mrs.    Collins,   Mr.   Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  OvtTENS,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  CXay. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.     Stark.     Mr.     Focuetta,     Mr. 
McKinney,  and  Mr.  Fazio): 
H.R.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion excluding  admission  of  aliens  on  the 
sole  ground  of  sexual  deviation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  loan  rates  and 
target  prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

H.R.  2331.  A  bill  to  allow  claims  for  credit 
or  refund   for  transporUtion  expenses  in- 
curred with  respect  to  employment  at  the 
antiballlstic  missile  site  near  Nekoma,  ND; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EIVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  2332.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  P-sulfobenzoic  acid,  potassium 
salt:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2333.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  3.5  dlnitro-o-toluamide;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  an  alternative  draw- 


back procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself,  and 

Mrs.  Schneider): 

H.R.  2335.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 

the  duty  on  certain  stuffed  toy  figures  until 

December  31.   1990;  to  the  C^nunlttee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   GUARINI   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Jones    of    Oklahoma,    Mr.    Vander 
Jact,  Mr.  Rosso,  Mr.  Scrulzk,  and 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  2336.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  duty  on  ura- 
nium  hexafluorlde   CUF6}    Imported   from 
any  country  that  requires  the  processing  of 
uranium  mined  In  that  country  into  UF6 
before  export;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Snyder)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2337.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports to  an  Independent  airport  authority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  2338.  A  bill  to  amend  schedule  3  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  2339.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envlrorunental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  study  methods  to  accelerate 
the  use  of  integrated  pest  management:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Udall,  Mr.   RuDD,   Mr.  Stumt,  and 

Mr.  KoLBE): 

H.R.  2340.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Granite 

Reef    Aqueduct    of    the    central    Arizona 

project  as  the  "Hayden  Rhodes  Aqueduct": 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma): 
H.R.   2341.   A   bill   relating  to  the   tariff 
treatment   of   imported   martial   arts   uni- 
forms:   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Itf  funs 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.       Mr.       Whittaker,      Mr. 
ScHEUER,    Mr.    Wirth,    Mr.    Florio, 
Mr.    Madigan,    Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Hi.  Taitke,  Mrs.  Llo'yo,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  and  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  2342.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  vision  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    Wajrs    and    Means    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Haix,  Jr., 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  E^ar): 
H.R.  2343.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  make  certain  Improvements 
in  veterans'  compensation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  SuNDQUiST,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bryant, 
and  Mr.  Florio): 
H.R.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  make  Improvements  in  the 


National  Ometery  System  and  In  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  program  that  provides 
assistance  to  certain  disabled  veterans  in  ac- 
quiring specially  adapted  residences,  and  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  home  loan 
origination  fee;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.   2345.   A   bill   to  define  natural   re- 
source subsidies  for  purposes  of  the  counter- 
vailing  duty   laws;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MORRISON  of  Washington 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Chandler,  and 
Mr.  Mn.i.BB  of  Washington): 
H.R.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  travel  expenses  in  the  case  of  con- 
struction  workers;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  2347.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  certain  plastic  sheeting  used  as  ra- 
diation shielding  material;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  2348.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI: 
H.R.  2349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  regarding 
the  classification  of  television  apparatus 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Perkins): 
H.R.  2350.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1989,  the  duty  on  certain  bicycle 
parts  and  to  continue  until  that  date  the 
present  treatment  of  bicycle  component 
parts  within  foreign  trade  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  2351.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  2.2'-oxamldo  bis-(etbyl  3-(3,5-dl- 
tert-butyl-4-hydroxyphenyl)proplonate);    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedulea  of  the  United  SUtes  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  duty  on  derivatives  of  N-<4- 
( 2-hydroxy-3-phenoxypropoxy  )phenyl  )acet- 
amide;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.R.  2353.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Advanced  Technician  Training  FYogram, 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  Nation's  2-year 
community  and  technical  colleges  to  expand 
the  pool  of  skilled  technicians  in  strategic 
advanced-technology  fields,  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  industries,  to 
contribute  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  strategic  advanced-technol- 
ogy fields,  and  to  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  SUtes  in  international 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Eklucation  and  Labor  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  MONTCMDMERY: 
H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1985,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Snowte,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Oilman, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Boerlert): 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  should  augment  his  efforts  to  resolve 
trade  differences  with  Canada,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  securing  agreements  with  Canada 
that  would  permit  ftUr  competition:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ROUK£MA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
EWAJts  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Eifnsoif .  Mr.  Bs- 
RKCTSX.   Mr.  OlLMAM.  Mr.  Moutisoif 
of     Washington.     Mr.     Robsxt     F. 
Smith): 
H.  Con.  Re*.  137.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  forced  evacuation  of  the  Ibnet 
feeding  camp  in  Ethiopia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Emxrson,   Mr.   E>rAit8  of   Iowa.   Mr. 
GiuiAN.  Mr.  MouusoM  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  BntKuraa.  and  Mr.  Robxht 
P.  Smith  ): 
H.  Con.  Res.   138.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Ibnet  feeding  camp;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself .    Ms. 
Oakax.  Mrs.  MAjrm  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Hawkihs.      Mr.      Jdtomss.       Mrs. 
ScHXOKDSX.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mrs.    ScHifxiDDt.    Mr.    Fraitk,    Mrs. 
BooGS.  Mr    McKxRHAN.  Mr.   Dicks. 
Blr.  OKKBf,  Mr.  Rodimo,  Mrs.  John- 
soH,  Mrs.  Collins.  Ms.  Kajtuh.  Ms. 
MixuLSKi.     Mrs.     Kbthsllt,     Mrs. 
Boxxs.   Mrs.   Btrmoii  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Richaiumom): 
H.  Con.  Res.   139.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  commission  to  study  compen- 
sation   and    other    personnel    policies    and 
practices  in  the  legislative  branch:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  153.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.    Res.    154.    Resolution    to   amend   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  voting  by  proxy  in  committees  and 
subcommittees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr     LELAND    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hatks,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Coimas.   Mr.    C^KocKrrr,   Mr.    Dvl- 
loms.  Mr.  Dixon,  iAi.  Dtmally.  Mr. 
PAtJinmoT,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Haw- 
kihs. Mr.  MrrcHKLL.  Mr  Owkns,  Mr. 
Rahgkl,  Mr.  Savagk.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Whxat,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
MuTTTA,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Woltk,  Mr. 
Richardson,    Bfr.    Bustamahti.   Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Lbvtn  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Bocos,   Mrs.   Burton  of  Callfomla, 
Blr.  Taixon,  Blr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Rotral.    and  Mr. 
DS  la  Garza): 
H.   Res.    155.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should   Immediately   remove 
Marianne   Mele   Hail    from   the   Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  26:  Mrs.  BcNTLrr.  and  Mr.  Fkigran. 

H.R.  604:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  HncHXS.  Mr. 
Mihkta,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Shaw.  Ms. 
Snowr,  Mr.  Broomtikld.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Rccxnjt,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Zschau.  Mr.  Schulzk,  Mr.  Srnsensrxnnxx. 


Mr.  Grotbxrc.  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.   Boeh- 

LXRT. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  Mrazxx.  Mr.  PuRsnx,  and 
Mr.  Shcmwat. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Paohtrot. 

H.R.  932:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  935:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  McCandlsss, 
Mr.  Skiskrling.  and  Mr  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  968:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  976:  Mr.  Traticant.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
and  Mr.  Shklby. 

H.R.  1090:  Mr.  Nirlson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr  Murphy,  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1179:  Mr.  Axaka.  Mr.  Huntix.  and 
Mr.  Bdstamante. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Bfr.  Barnes,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  and 
Mrs.  Rotikxma. 

H.R.  1247:  Mr.  SLAnoRTER.  Mr.  McMillan, 
and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  LBvnfx  of  CaU- 
fomla,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Busta- 
MAjrrs.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  RoYRAL.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Lantos,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Boland. 

H.R.  1359:  Mr.  Pbichan. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Strang. 

H.R.  1443:  Mr.  Soloman,  Mr.  Hilbr,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  MoNSON,  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
HxTTEL  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1511:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Clinoer.  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Feighan.  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1550:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

HJl.  1559:  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Hofkins,  and 
Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  1625:  Bfr.  Chafpie.  ^Ai.  Schkuer.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mi. 
McCain.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Beilkn- 
SON.  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Berman. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Murphy.  J4r. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lowxry  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  CoNTERS,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Koltkr.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Wortley,  B4r.  Roe.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Fish.  Bfr.  Biurakis.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dttrbin.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Paotttroy,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Crockxtt,  and  tAn.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  1760:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Taukx.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1967:  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Rose.  Ms.  Kaptxtr.  Mr.  Pogu- 
etta.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1970:  Mr.  Towns,  Bi4r.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  MouHARi,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  2211:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
KASTEmfxiER,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Gun.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Kolter.  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  2247:  Mr.  Mitchelu  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Owens,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 


H.J.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Roth.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Moun- 
ARi.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  BERXtrrER,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Owens, 
and  Ms.  Snowx. 

H.J.  Res.79:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Biurakis.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Bfr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Sund- 
QtnsT.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Wolt,  Mr.  STtn>DS. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  LxviNX  of  California,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Mavroulks,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  DK  Lugo.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Callahan.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  MooRE  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Whittakeh. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Yates.  Ms.  Snov^te, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  F>epper,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr..  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  DioGuaroi, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.J.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  J.  Res.  170:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mrs.  Boccs, 
and  Mr.  Early. 

H.J.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Hefner.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Callfomla.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Wyoxn.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bxdxll.  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Beredtxr,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Cobey,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Grxoc.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Smith.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr. 
Mineta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Dannx- 
mxyxr.  and  Mr.  Rittxr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mrs.  Boxkr.  Mrs.  Holt. 
and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.  Res.  105:  Mr.  IaPalce.  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Mrazkk.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Schumkr. 


Mr.  Torricklli.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Boehlkrt, 
Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Ackkxman,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr 
Carnky.  Mr.  DowNXY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Si 
korski,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier. Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Molinari,  and  Mr 

SCHXUKR. 

H.  Res.  107:  itx.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr 
DuRBiN,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Call 
fomla,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Busta 
mante,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes 
see.  Mr.  Kastxnmxixr,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Lxvin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Stokes. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  followiC 

H.R.  13:  Mr.  Cobky. 

H.R.  1977:  Mr.  Richardson. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2068 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—Page  28,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 


SEC  1».  RESPONSIBIUTY  OP  UNITED  STATES  MIS- 
SIONS TO  PKOMOTE  PBEEOOM  OP  THE 
PRESS  ABROAD. 

The  United  SUtes  chief  of  mission  to  a 
foreign  country  in  which  there  is  not  re- 
spect for  freedom  of  the  press  shall  actively 
promote  respect  for  freedom  of  the  press  in 
that  country.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "respect  for  freedom  of  the  press" 
means  that  a  government— 

(1)  allows  foreign  news  correspondents 
into  the  coimtry  and  does  not  subject  them 
to  harassment  or  restrictions,  and 

(2)  allows  nongovernment-owned  press  to 
operate  In  the  country,  and 

(3)  does  not  subject  the  press  in  the  coun- 
try to  systematic  censorship. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  aun.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THUiufoin>). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Samuel  N.  Smith.  First 
Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Washington, 
DC.  He  is  the  grandfather  of  Bill 
Blair,  one  of  our  pages,  and  is  being 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mathias. 


PRAYKR 

The  Reverend  Samuel  N.  Smith, 
First  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Grod.  our  Father,  sanctify 
unto  Thyself  this  place  and  these  lead- 
ers of  our  beloved  land.  Make  Thy 
presence  known  and  withhold  not  Thy 
grace  nor  mercies  from  us. 

Protect  us  all  from  evil  so  that  our 
very  hearts  will  persistently  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Let  us 
remember  with  deepest  care  those  who 
are  hungry,  persecuted,  oppressed,  or 
neglected. 

Thou  dost  know  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  today  carry  personal  bur- 
dens. May  Thy  grace  be  given  to  them 
according  to  their  need. 

Grant  courage  that  we  may  come  to 
You  in  boldness  and  confidence. 

Grant  humility  that  we  might  know 
child-like  faith. 

Grant  integrity  that  we  might  live  in 
obedience  to  Thy  will. 

Grant  assurance  that  we  can  live  the 
most  turbulent  of  our  days  in  Joy  and 
thanksgiving. 

May  we  be  continually  conscious  of 
Thy  presence;  responsive  to  Thy  love: 
grateful  for  Your  blessings:  and  faith- 
ful stewards  of  the  privilege  Thou  hast 
granted  to  us. 

Do  grant  Thy  mercies  upon  this 
Nation  that  we  may  be  found  right- 
eous in  Thy  sight.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  unless  that  time  is  re- 
served by  the  leaders.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  special  orders  of  15  minutes 
each  for  Senators  Proxmirk,  Matsu- 


(LeffislaHve  day  of  Monday,  AprU  15,  19SS) 

ifAGA.  CocHBAif ,  and  EvAHS.  That  would 
take  us  to  arouitKi  11  o'clock.  Then 
there  will  be  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.,  with  statements  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Following  that,  we  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  budget 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32.  The  pending  amendment  is 
No.  46  dealing  with  defense  reduction 
offered  by.  myself  for  Senators  Grass- 
let  and  Hattield.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  vote  on  that 
amendment  sometime  early  afternoon, 
then  go  to  the  so-called  conforming 
amendment  on  COLA's  for  veterans, 
civil  service  retirees  and  military  retir- 
ees, and  at  that  point  I  would  guess 
that  we  would  be  getting  into  the 
amendment  process  where  things 
would  move  fairly  rapidly. 

At  last  count,  there  were  68  or  70 
some  amendments  remaining.  There 
are  still  about  27  hours  remaining  on 
the  resolution.  I  would  guess  we  would 
go  fairly  late  this  evening.  For  tomor- 
row, we  will  see  what  today  brings 
before  we  make  the  final  Judgment, 
but  I  do  anticipate  roUcall  votes  to- 
morrow. So  I  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues of  that.  I  know  many  have  of- 
ficial plans  elsewhere.  We  will  try  to 
accommodate  those  if  we  can.  There 
will  be  no  session  on  Saturday.  I  do  an- 
ticipate rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  there  are  some  con- 
flicts and  there  may  not  be  any  votes 
after  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Tuesday.  Then  we  hope  to  really  wind 
this  up  not  later  than  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  of  next  week.  That  is  sort  of 
a  long-range  view. 

There  are  precisely  27  hours  and  36 
minutes  remaining  on  the  resolution. 
The  majority  has  11  hours  22  minutes 
and  minority  has  16  hours  14  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  I  reserve  all  the 
time  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Stmms].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  a  spe- 
cial order  for  15  minutes,  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  A  NUCLEAR 
ATTACK  FROM  THE  USSR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
each  of  us  in  this  body  must  read  liter- 
ally thousands  of  editorials,  columns, 
and  articles  every  year  that  Influence 
our  attitude  toward  public  policy. 
Some  of  these  essays  easily  confirm 
our  predilections:  such  articles  usually 
have  little  or  no  Influence  on  our  deci- 
sions. They  do  however  make  us  feel 
better.  And  they  reinforce  and  harden 
our  position.  Some  flatly  contradict 
our  prejudices  and  presumptions. 
They  may  move  us  to  question  our  as- 
sumptions. They  may  make  us  feel  a 
little  less  secure  about  our  convictions 
that  we  have  the  only  true  answers. 
Many  of  these  essays  are  very  useful 
to  us.  They  give  us  information,  in- 
sight, understanding,  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuing education  that  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  must  have  if  he  is  to 
discharge  his  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  in  this  pre- 
plexlng,  contradictory,  and  rapidly 
changing  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  pick  one 
short  piece  to  recommend  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  read  from  the 
press  of  the  past  year,  I  would  select  a 
little  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  9,  1984,  enti- 
tled "Putting  Up  With  the  Russians" 
and  written  by  a  Britain  who  died  in 
early  December  of  last  year,  named 
Edward  Crankshaw. 

Why  is  this  article  so  enlightening? 
And  why  do  I  think  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  year  for  a  Member  of 
Congress?  Here  is  an  article  that  takes 
a  hard,  cold,  clear  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  recognizes  that— 

While  the  Bolshevik  regime  was  even 
more  vUe  than  it  was  possible  for  anyone 
who  had  not  experienced  It  to  imagine,  that 
although  it  would  make  mischief  on  every 
possible  occasion  and  find  it  hard  to  resist 
every  opportunity  for  easy  expansionism 
and  subversion,  there  is  next  to  no  danger 
of  the  Kremlin  launching  a  formal  war  and 
It  could  always  be  stopped  by  a  firm  and 
clear  declaration  of  the  line  it  must  not 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


croM— backed  by  sufficient  force  to  make 
that  declaration  credible. 

Crankshaw  deplores  the  panic  fear 
of  communism  that  so  disfigured  our 
country  In  the  heyday  of  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  and  that  today  has  distort- 
ed our  foreign  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  provoked  us  into  a  nuclear 
overkill  gone  wild.  Crankshaw  argues 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  one  great 
achievement  has  been  turning  itself 
into  a  bogey  to  give  us  an  excuse  to 
stop  thinking. 

For  24  years  this  Senator  has  served 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Year  after  year  in  all  those 
years  the  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials have  come  before  the  committee 
with  dire  warnings  of  the  growing 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  necessity  for  our  spending 
ever  Increasing  blUions  to  research, 
produce,  and  deploy  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity that  piles  endlessly  increasing  nu- 
clear weapons  on  an  arsenal  that  al- 
ready could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
many  times  over  even  if  they  hit  this 
country  first  with  a  highly  successful 
preemptive  first  strike.  Of  course,  it  is 
true  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  total- 
ly devastate  this  country  with  a  nucle- 
ar attack.  But  Crankshaw  is  right. 
They  will  not  attack,  because  they 
know  we  can  retaliate  with  at  least  as 
devastating  a  second  strike  totally  de- 
stroying the  Soviet  Union.  The  two  su- 
perpowers have  reached  a  stand  off. 
and  yet  the  multibilllon-dollar  arms 
race  careens  along.  Somehow  we  have 
developed  the  ridiculous  notion  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  military  ma- 
chine that,  unless  we  arm  feverishly, 
could  sweep  through  Europe,  over- 
whelm NATO  and  force  the  free  world 
to  surrender.  How  ridiculous,  Mr. 
President! 

For  5  long  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  trying  to  pound  weak,  primi- 
tive, little  Afghanistan  into  submis- 
sion. It  has  moved  in  with  its  planes 
and  tanks,  its  massive  manpower  and 
has  even  resorted  to  chemical  weap- 
ons. Afghanistan  is  not  some  country 
distant  from  Russia  separated  by  an 
ocean.  It  is  a  bordering  nation.  The 
Soviet  supply  lines  are  relatively 
short.  Mr.  President,  if  the  mighty 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  bring  Afghanistan  to  heel  after 
5  years  without  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons, what  kind  of  threat  do  they  pose 
to  NATO  let  alone  the  United  States? 
Sure,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  nuclear 
arsenal  they  could  use  against  NATO 
that  they  have  not  employed  in  Af- 
ghanistan. But  to  do  so  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  accept  the  certainty 
that  they  would  be  met  with  a  devas- 
tating and  totally  destructive  nuclear 
response.  And  they  would  also  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  their  untried,  un- 
tested nuclear  arsenal  is  based  on  an 
ICBM  force  powered  by  highly  unreli- 
able liquid  propellants.  If  arms  tech- 
nology teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that 


untested  systems  work  very  badly  and 
often  do  not  work  at  all.  Probably  no 
military  power  in  history  has  had 
more  experience  with  new  technol- 
ogies that  do  not  work  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  few,  if  any,  military 
powers  have  had  a  more  consistent 
record  of  confining  direct  aggression 
to  those  weak  and  usually  neighboring 
nations  that  they  know  they  can  in- 
timidate. Under  these  circimistances, 
Edward  Crankshaw  is  right  in  con- 
tending that  there  is  next  to  no 
danger  that  the  Kremlin  will  launch  a 
formal  war  against  NATO  or  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Edward  Crankshaw  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  9, 
1984,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Putting  Up  Wrh  the  Russiahs 

Edward  Crankshaw.  who  died  last  week, 
was  Britain's  most  sober,  and  witty,  analyst 
of  the  Soviet  t7nion.  For  40  years,  he  probed 
its  mysteries  and  hostilities  and  set  stand- 
ards for  journalism,  looking  past  the  games 
of  Kremlinology  to  the  central  issues  of  co- 
existence. 

"Putting  Dp  With  the  Russians"  Is  the 
title  he  chose  for  his  last  testament,  a  just- 
published  collection  of  past  essays.  It's  as 
fresh  and  instructive  as  the  morning  paper. 
His  introduction,  succinctly  recapping  the 
message  he  most  wanted  to  leave,  is  quoted 
here  with  the  permission  of  Vlking-Penguln, 
Inc.: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  to  be  treated  not  as 
a  monstrous,  unfathomable  apparition  to  be 
contemplated  helplessly,  but  as  one  country 
among  others  (with  startling  peculiarities, 
of  course)  and  part  of  the  general  global 
mess.  I  wanted  to  show  that  while  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  was  even  more  vUe  that  it  was 
possible  for  anyone  who  had  not  experi- 
enced it  to  imagine,  that  although  it  would 
make  mischief  on  every  possible  occasion 
and  find  it  hard  to  resist  evrery  opportunity 
for  easy  expansionism  and  subversion,  there 
was  next  to  no  danger  of  the  Kremlin 
launching  a  formal  war  and  It  could  alwasrs 
be  stopped  by  a  firm  and  clear  declaration 
of  the  line  it  must  not  cross— backed  by  suf- 
ficient force  to  make  that  declaration  credi- 
ble. .  .  . 

We,  and  especially  Washington,  seem 
quite  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  what  we 
have  leamt.  There  are  disconcerting  signs  of 
a  drift  back  to  the  old  panic  fear  of  the 
Communist  menace,  an  ideological  crusade 
and  the  more  absurd  attitudes  of  the  cold 
war.  There  is  a  general  loss  of  a  sense  of 
proportion.  Nuclear  overkill  runs  wUd.  An 
American  President  appears  to  see  nothing 
demeaning  In  proclaiming  to  the  world  at 
large  that  the  fate  of  his  great,  magnificent, 
rich  and  so  powerful  country  depends  on 
the  outcome  of  this  or  that  squalid  civU  war 
in  Central  America— and  this  after  Cuba, 
1962! 

Many  years  ago  I  wrote  that  the  Krem- 
lin's one  great  achievement  was  turning 
Itself  into  a  bogy  to  give  us  an  excuse  to 
stop  thinking.  .  .  .  Too  often  our  politicians 
and  soldiers  have  preferred  wild  speculation 
based  on  the  unsupported  proposition 
[about]  a  war  of  conquest  with  an  eye  to 


global  hegemony.  Further,  even  leas  excus- 
ably, they  have  taken  at  Its  face  value  the 
Kremlin's  Insistence  on  the  monolithic 
unity  of  the  Communist  world— and  by  so 
doing  succeeded  In  welding  the  very  dispar- 
ate parts  more  firmly  together.  .  .  . 

There  was  and  still  Is  indeed  a  menace  of 
sorts,  and  one  to  be  taken  seriously  and  qui- 
etly: our  old  friend  Russian  imperialism. 
given  a  new  cutting  edge  by  modem  arma- 
ments and  driven  by  a  combination  of  fear 
and  greed  and  a  cockeyed  pollticaJ  philoso- 
phy. Of  course  the  Kremlin  uses  Commu- 
nism as  a  stalking-horse,  but  it  was  Russia 
In  arms,  not  Communism,  which  occupied 
half  Europe  in  IMS. .  .  . 

I  have  caUed  it  Putting  Up  With  the  Rut- 
siaiu  because  that  is  what  we  have  to  do. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  a  fact  of  life  like  the 
weather.  We  have  to  Uve  with  it.  Soviet 
leaders  go  on  about  'peaceful  coexistence'  as 
though  It  were  an  original  idea  they  had 
dreamed  up.  It  is  not  an  idea  at  aU.  We  do  in 
fact  coexist  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  unless  and  until  we 
blow  ourselves  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
adjective  peaceful'  simply  begs  the  ques- 
tloiL  .  .  .  For  us  it  means,  or  should  mean, 
live  and  let  live.  For  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  it  embraces  the  concept  of  an 
unceasing  'ideological  stmggle,'  aiming  at 
the  salvation  of  humanity  through  the  sub- 
stitution, by  all  conceivable  means  short  of 
war,  of  the  Soviet  political  and  social  system 
for  every  differing  system  in  every  country 
on  this  planet— a  process  dignified  by  the 
name  of  World  Revolution.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  or  how  little  the  Soviet 
leadership  still  believes  this  antiquated  rub- 
bish, but  it  is  certainly  influenced  in  its  be- 
havior by  at  least  the  habit  of  belief. 


REFUGEES  SIGNAL  VIOLA-nONS 
OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  F>resident,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  that  thousands  of 
refugees  are  continuing  to  flee  from 
many  coimtries.  There  are  more  than 
9  million  refugees  in  the  world  today 
who  are  seeking  asylum.  According  to 
the  article,  they  are  fleeing  because  of 
fear  of  persecution  in  their  home- 
lands. Mozambique,  Angola,  Zim- 
babwe, and  Vietnam  are  just  a  few  of 
these  homelands.  Many  also  (x>me 
from  Latin  America,  Africa.  Eastern 
Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Far  East. 

If  the  refugees  are  lucky  enough  to 
escape  the  brutality  and  persecution 
they  fear  at  home,  they  still  face  a 
threat  to  their  lives.  Many  are  at- 
tacked and  captured  while  fleeing  and 
placed  in  refugee  camps.  Conditions  in 
these  camps  are  purposely  kept  aus- 
tere to  discourage  other  refugees  from 
fleeing. 

The  United  States  has  publicly  criti- 
cized various  countries  for  these  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  Specifically, 
the  article  mentioned  otu*  criticism  of 
Ugandan  brutality.  This  brutality  and 
persecution  continue  to  cause  an  out- 
pouring of  refugees  from  that  country. 
Roger  Winter,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees,  has  stated 
that   the   "United   States   could   and 
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should  speak  up  more  forcefully  when 
refugees  are  mistreated." 

I  believe  Mr.  Winter  is  right  that  we 
need  to  speak  up  more.  We  cannot  be 
siire  when  attacks  on  refugees  consti- 
tute a  planned  and  determined  effort 
to  destroy  a  particular  group  of 
people.  We  are  able  to  say  the  refu- 
gees are  being  denied  rights  to  which 
all  humans  are  entitled.  The  refugees 
su«  experiencing  persecution,  brutal- 
ity, and  are  being  denied  their  right  to 
live  in  peace. 

If  we  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty,  we 
would  show  our  disapproval  of  inhu- 
mane policies  that  threaten  any  peo- 
ple's sxuTTival.  The  refugees  are  threat- 
ened and  are  seeking  other  places  to 
live.  We  must  be  able  to  criticize  such 
injustice  freely.  The  United  States  of 
America  will  be  able  to  speak  up  more 
forcefully  if  we  take  action  and  ratify 
this  world  treaty. 

The  persecution  and  death  of  so 
many  refugees  constitute  a  great  loss 
to  humanity.  Hitler's  deliberate  perse- 
cution of  so  many  minorities  was  also 
a  tremendous  loss  to  humanity.  Ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  will  allow  us  to 
take  action  freely  and  express  our  be- 
liefs without  fear  of  recrimination 
whenever  a  genocidal  act  occurs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  upon  this 
treaty  now. 


RECOGNI'nON  OP  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochram]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HALEY  BARBOUR 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  selection  of  a  very  talent- 
ed friend  and  fellow  Mississippian. 
Haley  Barbour,  to  be  special  assistant 
to  the  President  for  political  affairs.  I 
know  Haley  Barbour  will  be  a  valuable 
member  of  the  President's  staff. 

Since  graduating  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Mississippi  Law  School  in  1973, 
Haley's  service  to  the  Republican 
Party  at  both  the  State  and  national 
levels  has  been  truly  outstanding. 

From  1973  to  1976.  he  served  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  both  the  Mississippi 
Republican  Party  and  the  Southern 
Association  of  Republican  State  Chair- 
man. 

Following  the  1976  National  Repub- 
lican convention.  President  Ford  se- 
lected Haley  as  his  campaign  director 
for  the  Southeastern  States. 

In  1978,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  him 
involved  in  my  general  election  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  as  chairman  of 
my  steering  committee. 

In  1982.  Haley  was  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Senate,  and  2  years 
later  he  was  chosen  to  serve  on  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 


His  performance.  Mr.  F*resident,  in 
all  of  these  Jobs  has  been  exemplary. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  also  achieved 
prominence  as  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
Yazoo  City,  MS.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  his  professional  colleagues. 
He  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Henry, 
Barbour  &  de  Cell.  He  has  served  as 
city  attorney  for  Yazoo  City  and  in 
1980  was  elected  municipal  judge. 

He  currently  is  a  director  of  Deposit 
Guaranty  Corp.  and  serves  on  the 
board  of  the  Deposit  Guaranty  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  indeed  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  and  I  think  all  other 
Senators  to  work  with  Haley  Barbour 
in  his  new  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


MHD  ENERGY  CENTER 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  significant  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  the  MHD  Energy 
Center  at  Mississippi  State  University 
in  the  field  of  magnetohydrodynamic 
[MHD]  electric  power  generation. 

In  mid-May.  scientists  at  the  center 
will  be  traveling  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  by  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  bilateral  exchange  of  sci- 
entific research  on  magnetohydrody- 
namics.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  have 
been  committed  to  the  development  of 
MHD  as  an  economically  efficient  and 
environmentally  safe  method  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  for  the  future. 

The  benefits  for  both  countries  from 
the  bilateral  exchange  of  scientific 
knowledge  will  be  considerable.  The 
United  States  has  a  long  history  of 
MHD  research  on  a  large  scale,  and 
major  achievements  have  been  made 
in  such  areas  as  the  coal-fired  combus- 
tor,  the  high  performance  generator 
channel,  the  super  conducting  magnet, 
heat  recovery /seed  recovery  and  opti- 
cal diagnostic  Instrumentation  devel- 
opment. The  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  built  the  only  complete 
pilot-scale  MHD  combined  cycle  steam 
powerplant  in  the  world. 

The  MHD  Energy  Center  at  Missis- 
sippi State  University  is  emerging  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  microprocessor-controlled 
optical  diagnostic  instrumentation  for 
MHD  power  train  data  acquisition. 

While  the  diagnostic  systems  devel- 
oped at  Mississippi  State  are  being 
used  on  test  facilities  around  the  coun- 
try, they  have  never  been  used  to  ac- 
quire necessary  measurements  such  as 
combustion  temperatures,  slag  surface 
temperatures,  particle  size  and  pollu- 
tion emission  levels  on  a  complete 
MHD  cycle  steam  powerplant  such  as 
the  one  available  in  the  PRC. 

The  bilateral  scientific  exchange 
agreement,  signed  by  the  university. 


the  MHD  Energy  Center,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Shanghai 
Power  Plant  Equipment  Research  In- 
stitute in  Augiist  1983.  calls  for  tests 
conducted  by  MHD  Energy  Center 
personnel  on  the  Shanghai  Power 
Plant  Equipment  Research  Institute's 
MHD  facility  using  the  diagnostic  in- 
strumentation developed  at  Mississippi 
State  University.  The  research  devel- 
oped will  help  provide  the  data  base 
needed  to  commercialize  MHD  electri- 
cal power  generation. 

MHD.  as  a  method  for  generating 
electricity,  is  extremely  attractive  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  efficient  two-stage 
high-temperature  combustion  process 
capable  of  producing  approximately  50 
percent  more  power  from  low-cost 
fuel,  such  as  coal.  Electricity  is  ex- 
tracted in  both  stages,  and  more  pol- 
lutants are  burned  off  instead  of  being 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 

I  commend  the  MHD  Energy  Center 
for  its  significant  contributions  to  the 
development  of  this  important  tech- 
nology and  to  Sino-American  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful trip. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  leaders  of  the  Western  World 
are  in  Bonn  discussing  economic  prob- 
lems that  confront  all  of  us.  One  of 
the  most  serious  situations  that  con- 
fronts our  coujitry  today  is  the  matter 
of  the  imbalance  in  our  trade.  In  no 
sector  of  our  economy  is  this  more 
dramatically  illustrated  than  in  the 
agriculture  area.  In  an  effort  to  do 
something  constructive  to  solve  these 
agricultural  trade  problems  that  con- 
front our  country,  I  introduced  yester- 
day, with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  a  bill  that 
is  designed  to  make  our  agricultural 
products  more  competitive. 

American  agriculture's  ecomonic  po- 
tential is  not  being  utilized.  It  has  not 
shared  in  the  economic  recovery  that 
has  occurred  to  date  in  many  other 
areas  of  our  economy.  Financial  stress 
has  resulted  throughout  the  agricul- 
ture industry.  I  do  not  think  many  re- 
alize the  extent  to  which  the  trade  sit- 
uation in  argiculture  has  deteriorated 
Just  in  the  last  several  months.  Let  me 
give  an  example  of  some  of  the  dra- 
matic changes  that  have  taken  place 
just  since  the  end  of  last  year. 

In  December  1984.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  estimating  that  the 
dollar  value  of  our  trade  would 
amount  to  about  $36.5  billion.  In  Feb- 
ruary, they  changed  that  estimate  by 
reducing  the  figure  to  $35.5  billion. 
One  month  later,  in  March,  they 
changed  it  again  to  $34.5  billion.  These 


are  estimates  that  are  not.  we  hope, 
just  taken  out  of  thin  air.  They  are 
based  on  what  is  truly  happening  in 
the  international  marketplace.  So 
what  is  happening  is  that  the  effort  by 
U.S.  farmers  and  traders  to  move  our 
commodities  in  overseas  markets  is 
grinding  to  a  halt.  Those  efforts  are 
not  paying  off.  This  Is  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation, Mr.  President,  and  I  think  it 
needs  the  inunedlate  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

This  legislation  that  was  introduced 
just  yesterday  is  an  emergency  bill.  It 
is  based  upon  the  notion  that  we 
cannot  any  longer  tell  all  of  the  com- 
petitors we  have  around  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  peg  our  price  at  a 
certain  loan  rate  which  inevitably  be- 
comes a  world  market  price  so  that 
they  then  can  price  their  commodities 
just  a  little  bit  below  the  U.S.  loan 
rate.  Then,  with  the  imbalance  in  the 
value  of  our  currency.  It  becomes  im- 
possible for  us  to  compete  and  to  sell 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Because 
of  this  value  of  the  dollar  problem 
that  is  added  to  the  other  factor,  we 
are  seeing  other  countries  having  to 
pay  a  35-percent  higher  price  for  U.S. 
products  than  for  some  products  that 
are  produced  in  neighboring  countries. 

Some  wonder  what  we  can  do  about 
it.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  use  a  new 
strategy  called  a  marketing  loan.  That 
is  the  centerpiece  of  the  bill  that  was 
introduced  yesterday.  It  is  the  center- 
piece of  a  bill  I  introduced  on  April  3. 
which  is  a  farm  bill  that  involves  the 
entire  range  of  provisions  that  would 
make  up  a  farm  bill  for  1985.  This 
marketing  loan  is  singled  out  from  the 
larger  piece  of  legislation  and  intro- 
duced as  a  freestanding  bill,  because  it 
is  something  that  can  be  implemented 
right  now  to  help  us  become  more 
competitive. 

These  provisons,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  help  bring  higher  farm  prices  so 
farmers  can  have  a  better  return  on 
their  investment,  and  their  labor,  but 
it  would  lower  the  effective  prices  of 
crops  and  make  them  more  competi- 
tive in  world  markets. 

This  is  how  it  would  work:  Instead  of 
having  to  forfeit  the  crop  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  the  end 
of  the  harvest,  as  is  now  the  custom— 
if  you  caimot  get  on  the  oi>en  market 
what  Is  the  equivalent  price  of  the 
loan  rate,  you  forfeit  the  crop  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Government  then  holds  it.  stores  it. 
pays  storage  costs.  That  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  Now.  under  the  marketing 
loan,  the  farmer  can  redeem  his  loan 
for  either  the  loan  rate  or  the  market 
price,  whichever  is  lower.  This  will 
force  the  sale  of  U.S. -produced  com- 
modities and  make  us  again  competi- 
tive in  the  international  marketplace. 
The  Government  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence, but  the  Government  does  not 
have  to  pay  the  storage  costs,  it  does 
not  have  to  incur  a  lot  of  other  ex- 


penses that  are  now  a  part  of  the 
income  support  structure  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  So  I  am  hoping  that 
Senators  will  look  at  this  concept. 

We  put  in  the  Record  some  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  are  commonly 
asked  about  this  strategy,  and  we  hope 
that  will  prove  to  be  helpful  to  Sena- 
tors as  they  begin  to  review  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

MATSUNAGA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


S.  1053— LEGISLATION  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  WARTIME  RE- 
LOCATION AND  INTERNMENT 
OF  CIVILIANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
with  my  colleagues  Senator  Ihottye  of 
Hawaii.  Senators  Steviws  and  Mur- 
KowsKi  of  Alaska.  Senator  Cranston 
of  California.  Senator  Melcher  of 
Montana,  Senator  Denton  of  Ala- 
bama. Senators  Gorton  and  Evans  of 
Washington.  Senators  Riegle  and 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Senator  Proxmire 
of  Wisconsin.  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts.  Senators 
MoYNiHAN  and  D'Amato  of  New  York. 
Senator  Burdick  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  Senator 
Sarbanes  of  Maryland,  Senator  Hart 
of  Colorado.  Senator  Harkin  of  Iowa, 
Senators  Bradley  and  Lautenberg  of 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Exon  of  Nebras- 
ka. Senator  Simon  of  Illinois,  and  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  of  Oregon,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation,  S.  1053. 
which  would  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  War- 
time Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians. 

The  distinguished  nine-member 
study  commission,  chaired  by  Wash- 
ington attorney  Joan  Bernstein,  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1980  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  surrounding  the  issu- 
ance of  Executive  Order  9066  and  the 
subsequent  relocation  and  Incarcer- 
ation of  some  120,000  Americans  and 
residents  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  World  War  II.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  was  mandated  by  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  circumstances 
surroimding  the  evacuation  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  the  relocation  of 
Native  American  Aleuts.  The  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  final  report  to  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Personal  Justice 
Denied,"  in  June  1983  and.  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  I  introduced  S.  2116. 
a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one  being  in- 
troduced today.  S.  2116  was  the  sub- 
ject  of   extensive   hearings   in    1984; 


however.  It  was  not  reported  by  com- 
mittee or  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  new  biU,  S.  1053,  would  provide 
a  long  overdue  remedy  for  what  has 
become  known  as  one  of  America's 
worst  wartime  mistakes:  The  incarcer- 
ation in  detention  camps  of  some 
120,000  Americans  and  resident  aliens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  west 
coast. 

About  80  percent  of  these  evacuees 
were  native-born  Americans  and  the 
remaining  20  percent  were  their  par- 
ents—first generation  immigrants  who 
were  longtime  legal  residents  of  the 
United  States  prohibited  by  the  Orien- 
tal Exclusion  Act  of  1924  from  becom- 
ing naturalized  American  citizens.  In 
the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1942. 
long  after  the  threat  of  an  enemy  in- 
vasion of  the  west  coast  had  faded, 
they  were  summarily  removed  from 
their  homes  by  U.S.  Army  troops  at- 
tached to  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand and  sent  to  isolated  detention 
camps,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire 
fences  and  armed  guards,  in  the  interi- 
or parts  of  this  country.  Without  war- 
rant, without  trial  or  hearing,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  personal  free- 
dom and  lost  their  homes,  farms,  busi- 
nesses and  careers.  Although  the  civil 
courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  operating  normally  on  the  west 
coast,  not  a  single  one  of  the  evacuees 
was  ever  charged  or  Indicted  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  much  less  tried 
or  convicted.  All  of  them,  native-bom 
Americans  and  legal  residents  alike, 
were  fully  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  but 
their  constitutional  rights  were  sxmi- 
marily  denied  them  by  armed  men 
acting  under  the  dictates  of  their  own 
Government. 

This  governmental  action  was  un- 
precedented In  American  history,  and 
in  the  years  since  the  war,  scholars 
and  historians  have  asked  "Why?" 
How  could  high-minded  Americans 
abandon  their  most  cherished  ideals 
and  rob  fellow  Americans  of  their  in- 
herent constitutional  rights  simply  be- 
cause they  resembled  our  declared 
enemy  in  biological  features. 

The  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians, 
through  Its  careful  review  of  wartime 
records  and  its  extensive  public  hear- 
ings, found  the  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions.  It  has  confirmed  what 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  have 
always  known:  The  evacuation  of  Jap- 
anese Americans  from  the  west  coast 
and  their  incarceration  In  what  can 
only  be  described  as  American-style 
concentration  camps  was  not  Justified 
by  military  necessity,  but  was  the 
result  of  racial  prejudice,  wartime  hys- 
teria, and  the  failure  of  political  lead- 
ership. Specifically,  the  Commission 
found  that: 
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First,  Lt.  Gen.  John  DeWltt.  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Western  De- 
fense Command,  recommended  exclu- 
sion of  Japanese  Americans  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  grounds  that 
ethnicity  (or  race)  determined  loyalty. 

Second,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation [FBI]  and  members  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  who  had  relevant  intelli- 
gence responsibility,  were  completely 
ignored  when  they  recommended  that 
nothing  more  than  careful  surveil- 
lance of  suspected  individuals  was  nec- 
essary. 

Third,  General  DeWltt  relied  heavi- 
ly on  local  politicians  rather  than  on 
informed  military  Judgments  in  reach- 
ing his  conclusions  as  to  what  actions 
were  necessary,  and  politicians  largely 
repeated  the  prejudiced,  unfounded 
themes  of  anti-Japanese  factions  and 
interest  groups  on  the  west  coast. 

Fourth,  no  effective  measures  were 
taken  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  calm  the  citizenry  of  the  west 
coast,  or  to  publicly  refute  unfounded 
rumors  of  sabotage  and  fifth  column 
activity  during  the  Japanese  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941. 

Fifth,  General  DeWltt  was  tempera- 
mentally disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  securi- 
ty, and  placed  security  far  ahead  of 
any  concern  for  the  liberty  and  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens. 

Sixth,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  J. 
McCloy,  both  of  whose  views  on  race 
differed  from  those  of  General  De- 
Witt,  failed  to  insist  on  a  clear  mili- 
tary Justification  for  the  measures 
General  DeWitt  wished  to  take. 

Seventh,  Attorney  General  Francis 
Biddle,  while  contending  that  evacu- 
ation of  the  Japanese  Americans  was 
unnecessary,  did  not  argue  to  the 
President  that  failure  to  make  out  a 
case  of  military  necessity  on  the  facts 
would  render  the  exclusion  constitu- 
tionally impermissible  or  that  the 
Constitution  prohibited  exclusion  on 
the  basis  of  ethnicity,  given  the  then 
prevailing  facts  on  the  west  coast. 

Eighth,  those  representing  the  inter- 
est of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  in 
Congress,  the  press,  and  other  forums 
were  either  completely  silent  or  even 
supported  evacuation.  Thus  there  was 
no  effective  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures vociferously  sought  by  numerous 
west  coast  special  interest  groups,  poli- 
ticians, and  Journalists. 

Ninth,  President  Roosevelt,  without 
raising  the  question  to  the  level  of 
Cabinet  discussion  or  requiring  careful 
review  of  the  situation,  and  despite 
the  Attorney  General's  argimients  and 
other  information  before  him,  agreed 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  evacu- 
ation should  be  carried  out. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  a  "grave 
injustice  was  done  to  American  citi- 
zens and  resident  aliens  of  Japanese 
ancestry,     who.     without     individual 


review  or  any  probative  evidence 
against  them,  were  excluded,  removed, 
and  detained  by  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II."  In  accordance 
with  its  mandate  from  the  Congress, 
the  Commission  recommended  certain 
remedies,  including  the  following: 

First,  the  establishment  by  Congress 
of  a  $1.5-billion  fund  which  would  be 
used,  first,  to  provide  a  one-time  per 
capita  payment  of  $20,000  to  each  of 
the  approximately  60.000  surviving 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
were  excluded  from  their  places  of  res- 
idence, pursuant  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's order. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
for  humanitarian  and  public  education 
purposes  related  to  the  wartime 
events.  The  remaining  moneys  in  the 
$I.5-billion  fimd  would  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Third,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  officially  recognize  that  a 
grave  injustice  was  done  to  the  evacu- 
ees and  which  would  offer  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  Nation  for  the  wartime  acts 
of  exclusion,  removal,  and  detention. 

Fourth,  the  granting  of  Presidential 
pardons  to  individuals  who  were  con- 
victed of  violating  the  wartime  stat- 
utes imposing  a  curfew  on  American 
citizens  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their 
ethnicity  and  requiring  ethnic  Japa- 
nese to  leave  designated  areas  of  the 
west  coast  to  report  to  assembly  cen- 
ters. 

F*lfth,  the  "liberal  review"  by  appro- 
priate executive  branch  agencies  of  ap- 
plications submitted  by  Japanese 
Americans  for  the  restitution  of  posi- 
tions, status  or  entitlements  lost  in 
whole  or  in  part  because  of  acts  or 
events  between  December  1941  and 
1945  (for  example,  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  t>e  instructed  to  review 
cases  of  less  than  honorable  discharge 
of  Japanese  American  from  the  armed 
services  during  World  War  II). 

Mr.  President,  as  reported  by  the 
Commission,  many  who  were  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Involved  in  the 
mass  evacuation  and  detention  of 
Americans  and  resident  aliens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  during  World  War  II 
have,  since  the  war,  acluiowledged  the 
wrong  Inflicted  on  the  evacuees.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself,  in  approving 
the  induction  of  Japanese  Americans 
into  the  U.S.  Army,  observed  that 
"Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the  mind 
and  heart— not  of  race  or  ancestry." 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  recognized  that  "to  loyal  citizens, 
this  forced  evacuation  was  a  personal 
injustice.'"  Francis  Biddle,  then  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  his  belief  that  "the 
program  was  ill-advised,  unnecessary 
and  unnecessarily  cruel."  Milton  Ei- 
senhower described  the  evacuation 
and  detention  of  Japanese  Americans 
as  "an  inhuman  mistake."  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  had 
urged  evacuation  as  Attorney  General 


of  California,  stated,  "I  have  since 
deeply  regretted  the  removal  order 
and  my  own  testimony  advocating  it, 
because  It  was  not  in  keeping  with  our 
American  concept  of  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  citizens."  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark,  who  had  been  liaison  between 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  West- 
em  Defense  Command,  concluded. 
"Looking  back  on  it  today  (the  evacu- 
ation) was.  of  course,  a  mistake." 

It  is  time  the  Congress,  too,  acknowl- 
edged the  grave  injustice  inflicted  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  II.  Passage  of  our  bill 
would  remove  a  blot  on  the  pages  of 
our  Nation's  history  and  it  would 
remove  a  cloud  which  has  hung  over 
the  heads  of  Japanese  Americans  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  the  compensation  of  American- 
Aleuts  who  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
parts  of  Alaska  during  World  War  II. 

In  1942,  Native  American  Aleuts 
were  evacuated  from  their  ancestral 
homes  in  the  Aleutian  and  Pribiloff  Is- 
lands in  Alaska,  then  a  U.S.  territory. 
Although  the  evacuation  was  neces- 
sary because  of  the  threat  of  enemy 
attack,  it  was  marked  by  poor  plan- 
ning and  coordination,  and  the  Aleuts 
lost  most  of  their  personal  possessions. 
They  were  sent  to  makeshift  camps  in- 
cluding abandoned  canneries  and 
mines,  and.  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
food,  clothing  and  medical  care,  about 
10  percent  of  the  evacuees  died.  When 
they  were  finally  allowed  to  return  to 
the  islands,  they  found  that  their 
homes  and  community  buildings  had, 
in  many  cases,  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  biparti- 
san measure  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  statements  made 
by  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  offer- 
ing legislation  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

The  Commission  was  established 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-317  and  di- 
rected to  review  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  relocation 
and  internment  of  American  Citizens 
and  permanent  resident  aliens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  during  World  War  II, 
along  with  the  facts  and  circiunstances 
which  led  to  the  relocation  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  detention  of  Aleut  ci- 
vilians diulng  the  same  time  period. 

In  discharging  its  congressional 
mandate,  the  Commission  held  20  days 
of  hearings,  including  3  days  of  hear- 


ings in  Alaska,  and  received  the  testi- 
mony of  more  than  750  witnesses.  The 
Commission's  staff  and  others  con- 
ducted exhaustive  research.  They  were 
able  to  document  in  irrefutable  detail, 
from  their  research  in  the  National 
Archives  and  elsewhere,  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  these  events  that  oc- 
curred 40  years  ago.  In  these  remarks 
I  will  address  the  Aleut  issues,  as  I  un- 
derstand that  other  Senators  will  ad- 
dress in  separate  remarks  the  tragic 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  intern- 
ment of  thousands  of  loyal  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry. 

THE  AIXUT  PEOPLE 

Mr.  President,  the  Aleut  people  are 
Native  Americans  whose  ancestors  mi- 
grated from  Asia  about  10,000  years 
ago.  They  settled  the  lower  Alaska  pe- 
ninsula and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  an 
archipelago  that  spans  the  North  Pa- 
cific for  900  miles  from  the  peninsula 
to  Attu  Island.  The  Aleut  villages  are 
among  the  oldest  places  of  habitation 
on  this  continent— the  village  of  Ni- 
kolski,  for  example,  has  been  deter- 
mined to  have  been  occupied  for  more 
than  8,000  years. 

Anthropologists  have  estimated  that 
10,000  people  lived  on  the  Aleutians 
when  the  islands  were  occupied  by 
Russian  traders  in  the  18th  century. 
Their  numbers  were  soon  reduced  by 
massacre  and  disease  to  less  than 
2,000.  Today  there  are  about  3,600 
Americans  of  Aleut  ancestry,  and 
major  efforts  are  being  made  within 
the  Aleut  community  to  preserve  the 
culture  and  traditions  of  this  unique 
people. 

As  Solicitor  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, I  became  generally  aware 
that  the  Aleut  communities  of  the 
Aleutians  and  Pribilof  Islands  had  suf- 
fered severe  dislocation  and  losses 
during  the  World  War  II.  There  had 
been  no  press  accounts  of  these  events 
at  the  time— correspondence  and  infor- 
mation between  Alaska  and  the  lower- 
48  had  been  subject  to  censorship 
during  the  war. 

Unlike  the  internment  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  which  was  subject  to  wide- 
spread publicity,  litigation,  and  public 
discussion,  the  Aleut  relocation  during 
the  war  was  considered  a  local  admin- 
istrative inconvenience  and  scant  at- 
tention was  paid  to  its  effect  on  the 
Aleut  people  outside  the  immediate 
area  of  the  Aleutians  and  the  reloca- 
tion camps. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  at  my  re- 
quest expanded  the  mandate  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
and  Internment  of  Civilians  to  include 
the  specific  treatment  of  the  Aleuts  in 
World  War  II.  The  findings  of  the 
Commission  document  the  extreme 
hardships  endured  by  the  Aleuts,  and 
the  unjustified  losses  they  sustained. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion include  restitution  for  those 
losses— and  restitution,  along  the  line 


of  these  recommendations,  is  provided 
in  the  bill  we  introduce  today. 

CVACtJATIOIf  OP  ALEUT  VILLAGES 

After  the  conquest  of  Attu  and 
Kiska  Islands  by  Japanese  forces  in 
early  June  1942,  the  evaucation  of  all 
Aleut  villages  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands  west  of 
Unimak  Island  was  ordered  by  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Alaska.  Approxi- 
mately 900  Aleut  civilians  were  evacu- 
ated in  June  and  July  1942,  and  hur- 
riedly relocated  to  temporary  camps  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

While  this  evacuation  suffered  from 
poor  planning  and  inadequate  logistic 
support,  the  Commission  determined 
that  it  was  a  rational  wartime  measure 
under  the  circumstances  at  the  time. 
The  Conunission  found  that  the 
Aleuts  suffered  extreme  hardships  in 
the  camps.  Housing,  sanitation,  and 
eating  conditions  in  the  camps  were 
deplorable.  There  were  repeated  epide- 
mics of  disease,  and  at  least  10  percent 
of  those  in  the  camps  died.  Medical 
care  was  wholly  inadequate.  The  Gov- 
ernment clearly  failed  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  under  its  care. 

On  returning  to  their  villages,  the 
Aleuts  found— after  an  absence  of  2  to 
3  years— that  houses,  churches,  com- 
munity centers,  personal  property, 
boats,  and  other  possessions  had  been 
destroyed,  converted  to  military  use 
without  compensation,  or  severely 
damaged.  They  lost  most  of  their  reli- 
gious icons  and  family  heirlooms. 
While  some  attempts  were  made,  with 
severely  limited  funds,  to  provide  resti- 
tution, the  evidence  shows  without 
doubt  that  the  Aleuts'  losses  were 
never  fully  compensated  by  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  and  officials. 

COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  evaluating  the  evidence,  the 
Commission  recommended  five  specific 
measures  of  restitution  for  Aleut 
losses  during  World  War  II.  These  in- 
clude a  trust  to  be  established  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  six  surviving 
Aleut  villages  subject  to  relocation  and 
for  the  beneficial  use  of  surviving 
Aleuts  and  their  descendants;  per 
capita  payment  to  each  surviving 
Aleut  evacuee;  the  rehabilitation  of 
churches  and  restoration  of  church 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Aleutians;  the  clean- 
up of  wartime  debris  left  on  populated 
islands  of  the  Aleutians;  and  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Attu  Island  for  Aleut 
ownership  and  use. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would 
make  restriction  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. It  includes  the  $5  mil- 
lion trust  as  recommended.  The  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  chuches  and  church 
property  is  established  at  $1,399,000, 
while  the  authorization  for  minimum 
cleanup  of  wartime  debris  on  the 
Lower  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  the 
Aleutians    is   set    at    $15,000,000.    Al- 


though the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  es- 
timated that  more  than  $40  million 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  the 
cleanup  in  1985  dollars,  the  smaller 
amount  is  authorized  only  as  a  supple- 
mental program  to  the  ongoing  work 
in  the  region.  Currently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  worldng  on  the 
problem  through  funding  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  Defense  Ac- 
count established  in  appropriations 
acts. 

While  the  combination  of  the  DOD 
effort  now  underway,  and  the  supple- 
mental program  envisioned  in  this  bill, 
will  not  completely  restore  the  Aleu- 
tian region,  it  should  be  adequate  to 
eliminate  hazardous  debris  that 
threatens  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  sub- 
stantive differences  between  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  and  the 
provisions  of  our  bill.  First,  those  eligi- 
ble for  per  capita  payment  would  in- 
clude not  only  the  survivors  of  the 
evacuation  by  U.S.  forces,  but  also  the 
surviving  Attuans  who  were  held  in  de- 
tention on  Hokkaido  Island,  Japan.  I 
am  informed  that  these  people 
nimiber  only  five  survivors  today. 
Second,  our  bill  provides  per  capita 
payment  of  $12,000  to  each  of  the 
some  400-500  surviving  Aleuts,  instead 
of  the  recommended  $5,000.  The  legis- 
lation includes  this  increase  in  per 
capita  payment  to  reflect  comparabil- 
ity with  the  treatment  of  the  surviving 
Japanese  American  internees.  Third, 
our  bill  provides  bidding  rights  to  be 
exercised  by  The  Aleut  Corporation  in 
lieu  of  conveyance  of  Attu  Island  to 
the  Aleut  people.  Attu  Island  was  des- 
ignated as  wilderness  in  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  and  therefore,  is  not  appropriate 
for  conveyance  back  to  the  Aleut 
people.  The  bidding  rights  would  be 
exercised  by  The  Aleut  Corporation, 
without  any  preference  over  any  other 
bidder,  in  the  disposition  of  surplus 
Federal  property  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Mr.  President,  title  HI  of  our  bill,  re- 
lating to  the  Aleuts,  has  been  drafted 
in  close  consultation  with  the  Aleut 
leadership  and  with  the  residents  of 
the  affected  Aleut  villages.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  and 
intend  to  work  for  rapid  consideration 
of  the"  bill  by  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  imanimoiis 
consent  that  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  title  III  of  the  biU,  relating  to 
the  Aleut  issues,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sktion-it-Sktioii  Summaxt  or  thx  Aixv- 

TIAH    AND    PKUILOr    ISIJUnW    RlS'Ill'UIIOH 

Act 

tttu  lu— alxotiam  and  nubilof  islands 

rmiiiuiion 

Section  301—Short  TitU 

This  UUe  may  be  cited  u  the  "Aleutian 
and  Probllof  Islands  Restitution  Act." 
Section  302— Definition 

The  definitions  contained  In  this  section 
are  those  required  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  in  accordance 
with  this  title  for  compensation  of  individ- 
ual Aleuts,  and  the  Aleut  community  gener- 
ally, for  their  losses  and  other  Injustices  suf- 
fered during  World  War  11. 

The  term  "affected  Aleut  viUages"  in- 
cludes the  six  Aleut  vUlages  which  were 
evacuated  by  VS.  forces  In  June  and  July. 
1943.  for  relocation  to  temporary  detention 
camps  in  remote  regions  of  Southeastern 
Alaska.  The  term  also  Includes  the  Aleut  vil- 
lage of  Attu.  which  was  not  rehabilitated 
for  Aleut  occupation  or  other  productive  use 
following  liberation  of  Attu  Island  from 
Japanese  forces  and  the  repatriation  of 
Attuan  citizens  from  Japanese  detention  on 
Hokkaido  Island.  Japan. 

The  term  "eligible  Aleut"  Includes  any 
Aleut  who  Is  Uving  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  who.  as  a  civilian,  was  relo- 
cated by  authority  of  the  United  States 
from  his  or  her  home  village  to  an  Intern- 
ment camp,  or  other  temporary  facility  or 
location,  during  World  War  II.  The  term 
also  Includes  those  Aleuts  who  were  resi- 
dents of  Attu  on  the  date  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  the  Island,  and  who  are  living  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Other  terms  requiring  no  elaboration  in 
this  summary  are  also  defined. 
Section  303— Aleutian  and  PrUtilaf  Itland* 
RettitutUm  Fund 

Section  303(a)  esUblishes  within  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands 
ResUtution  Fund."  This  Fund  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  will  consist  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated to  It  under  this  UUe. 

Under  section  303<b),  the  Secretary  la  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  annually  on 
the  financial  condlUon  of  the  Fund,  and  on 
the  resiilts  of  Fund  operaUons  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  All  such  reports  will 
be  printed  as  House  Documents  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  which  such  reports  are 
made. 

SecUon  303(c)  through  (e)  establishes  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  in 
managing  the  assets  of  the  Pun<L  The  Inter- 
est on  any  obllgaUons  held  by  the  Fund, 
along  with  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  obligations,  will  be  credited  to  and  form 
a  part  of  the  Fund. 

Section  303(f)  provides  for  the  orderly  ter- 
mination of  Che  Fund  after  the  Secretary 
has  accomplished  the  purposes  of  the  Fund. 
as  set  out  In  other  sections  of  the  title.  On 
the  date  the  Fund  la  terminated,  all 
amounts  remaining  in  the  Fund  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  miscellaneous  receipts  ac- 
count in  the  Treatury  of  the  United  States. 

Section  304— Expenditure*  and  Audit  oj 
Fund 

Section  304(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  Administrator  of  certain 
specified  Aleut  restitution  programs,  as  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  acts,  such  sums 
from  the  Fund  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Under  section  304(b).  authority  Is  estab- 
lished for  audits  of  the  acUviUes  of  the  Ad- 


ministrator by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral. 

Section  30S— Administration  of  Certain 
Fund  Expenditures 

The  detailed  procedure  for  designation  of 
the  Administrator  is  established  in  section 
305(a).  Under  the  terms  of  the  section,  the 
Aleutlan/Pribllof  Islands  Association,  a  non- 
profit regional  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Aleuts  in  the  Aleut  region,  is  designat- 
ed by  Congress  as  Administrator,  subject  to 
the  tenns  and  conditions  of  this  title. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  offer  to 
undertake  negotiations  with  the  Association 
leading  to  execution  of  an  Agreement  set- 
ting forth  the  duties  of  the  Association  as 
Administrator.  Any  such  Agreement  entered 
into  with  the  Association  shall  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association.  Independent  annual  audits 
of  the  Association's  actlviUes  as  Administra- 
tor are  required,  and  a  report  of  each  such 
audit  wiU  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Upon  30  days  notice, 
under  the  terms  of  the  required  Agreement, 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  Associa- 
tion's designation  as  Administrator  for  good 
cause  shown. 

Section  305(b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Congress,  within 
15  days  after  approval  by  the  parties,  the 
Agreement  specified  in  section  305(a).  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  Association  fall  to  reach 
an  agreement  within  the  SO  day  peri(xl  es- 
tablished for  negotiations,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  Congress  within  75  days  after 
enactment  of  such  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment. In  such  circumstances.  Congress 
would  have  the  option  of  designating  an- 
other Administrator,  or  of  taking  any  other 
appropriate  and  necessary  legislative  action. 

Section  305(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  expenditures  to  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  Fund  until  Congress  has  re- 
viewed for  SO  days  the  Agreement  required 
by  section  305(a). 

Section  306— Duties  of  Uie  Administrator 

Section  30<ka)  provides  that,  out  of  pay- 
ments made  from  the  Fund  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  restitution  (as 
provided  elsewhere  In  this  section)  for  cer- 
tain Aleut  losses  sustained  in  World  War  II. 
and  shall  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
required  by  this  title. 

Section  30S(b)  directs  the  Administrator 
to  establish  a  trust,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  for  the  benefi- 
cial use  of  affected  Aleuts  and  affected 
Aleut  communities.  This  subsection  paral- 
lels the  first  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission for  compensation  of  the  Aleuts  for 
losses  sustained  in  World  War  11. 

The  principal  amount  of  the  trust  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  be 
15,000,000.  It  will  be  governed  by  not  more 
than  seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  lists  of  prospective  trust- 
ees submitted  by  each  affected  Aleut  village. 
The  trust  will  be  apportioned  into  eight  in- 
dependent accounts.  One  account  will  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Independent  benefit  of  the 
wartime  Aleut  residents  of  Attu  and  their 
descendants:  one  account  will  be  established 
for  the  independent  benefit  of  each  of  the 
six  surviving  Aleut  villages  evacuated  by 
U.S.  forces;  and  one  account  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  independent  benefit  of  those 


Aleuts  who.  determined  by  the  trustees,  are 
deserving  but  who  will  not  benefit  directly 
from  the  other  seven  accounts. 

Five  per  centum  of  the  principal  amount 
of  the  trust  will  be  credited  IniUally  to  the 
latter  a(xx>unt  referenced  above.  The  re- 
maining principal  amount  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  other  seven  accounts,  in 
proportion  to  the  wartime  population  of  the 
village  for  which  each  such  account  is  estab- 
lished, as  compared  to  the  wartime  popula- 
tion of  all  affected  Aleut  villages. 

The  purposes  of  the  trust  are  ouUined  in 
section  30S(bK3).  In  general,  the  section  au- 
thorizes the  tnistees  to  use  the  interest  and 
other  earnings  from  the  trust  to  benefit  the 
elderly,  the  disabled,  the  seriously  ill.  stu- 
dents in  need  of  scholarships,  and  others  in 
comparable  circumstances.  Additionally,  the 
section  provides  that  trust  earnings  my  be 
used  to  preserve  Aleut  culture  and  historical 
records,  to  establish  conununity  centers  in 
affected  villages,  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  the  trustees  may  determine  will 
improve  the  condition  of  Aleut  life. 

Section  30S(c)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  rebuild,  restore,  or  replace  churches 
or  church  property  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
affected  Aleut  villages  during  World  War  II. 
T^is  subsection  Is  consistent  with  the  third 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  for 
compensation  of  Aleuts  for  losses  sustained 
as  a  direct  result  of  U.S.  governmental  ac- 
tions during  World  War  11. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
$100,000  from  the  assets  of  the  Fund  to  the 
Administrator  within  15  days  after  expendi- 
tures from  such  Fund  are  authorized  by  this 
title.  The  Administrator  is  required  to  use 
this  payment  to  make  an  Inventory  and  as- 
sessment of  tUI  churches  and  church  proper- 
ty damaged  or  destroyed  in  affected  Aleut 
villages  during  World  War  II.  In  addition 
the  Administrator  will  use  the  payment  to 
develop  specific  recommendations  and  de- 
tailed plans  for  reconatrucUon,  restoration 
and  replacement  work  to  be  accomplished 
on  churches  and  church  property. 

The  Inventory  and  assessment,  together 
with  the  specific  recommendations  and  de- 
tailed plans,  shall  be  submitted  within  one 
year  after  enactment  to  a  review  panel  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administrator.  If  the 
review  panel  has  not  disapproved  the  Ad- 
ministrator's plans  and  recommendations 
within  SO  days,  such  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  implemented  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable by  the  Administrator.  If  any  part  of 
the  plans  and  reconunendatlons  are  disap- 
proved, the  Administrator  shall  revise  and 
resubmit  such  part  to  the  review  panel  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

In  the  event  of  Irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  Administrator  and  the  review 
panel  in  respect  of  any  part  of  the  plans  and 
recommendations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
submit  such  part  to  Congress,  for  approval 
or  disapproval  by  Joint  Resolution. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  306(c)(3),  the 
Administrator  Is  required  to  give  preference 
to  the  Aleutian  Housing  Authority  as  gener- 
al contractor  for  work  to  be  performed  in 
implementing  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions for  reconstruction,  restoration,  or  re- 
placement of  churches  and  church  proper- 
ty. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  Fund  adequate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  section,  including  $1,399,000  to 


carry  out  the  church  rehabilitation  program 
under  section  30S(c).  In  addition,  section 
306(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reimburse  the  Administrator, 
not  less  often  than  quarterly,  for  all  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  administrative  and 
legal  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title. 

Section  307— Individual  Compensation  of 
EligibU  AleuU 

Section  307(a)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  per 
capita  payments  out  of  the  Fund  to  eligible 
Aleuts,  as  defined,  for  uncompensated  per- 
sonal property  losses  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  subsection  requires  a  payment  of 
$12,000  to  each  of  approximately  400  indi- 
vidual Aleuts  who  are  living  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  relocation  experience  during 
World  War  II.  All  such  per  capita  payments 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered income  for  purposes  of  any  Federal 
taxes  or  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  or  the  amount  of  any  benefits  or 
assistance  under  any  Federal  program  or 
under  any  State  or  local  program  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds.  This 
section  addresses  the  second  recommenda- 
Uon  of  the  Commission  for  compensation  of 
Aleut  losses  during  World  War  U. 

Under  section  307(a)  (2)  and  (3),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  require  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Attorney  General  in  locating 
eligible  Aleuts,  and  the  Administrator  shall 
assist  the  Secretary  in  identifying  and  locat- 
ing eligible  Aleuts  for  the  purpose  of  the 
section. 

Section  307(b)  authorizes  approprlaUons 
to  the  Fund  adequate  to  make  the  per 
capita  payments  required  by  the  section  for 
restitution  of  heretofore  uncompensated 
Aleut  wartime  losses. 

Section  308— Supplemental  Cleanup  of 
Wartime  Debris 

Section  3011(a)  recognizes  the  on-going 
program  for  the  removal  of  wartime  debris 
from  the  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands 
region.  This  on-going  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  appropriations  to  the  Department's 
Environmental  Restoration  Defense  Ac- 
count. The  supplemental  cleanup  program 
authorized  by  this  section,  therefore,  shall 
be  exercised  only  in  the  event  that  such  Ac- 
count Is  Inadequate  to  eliminate  hazardous 
military  debris  from  populated  areas  of  the 
Lower  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

Section  308(b)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  plan  and  carry  out  a 
supplemental  program  for  the  removal  and 
disposal  of  live  anununitlon.  obsolete  and 
abandoned  buildings,  abandoned  machinery, 
and  other  hazardous  debris  remaining  in 
populated  areas  of  the  lower  Alaskan  penin- 
sula and  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  a  result  of 
military  activity  during  World  War  II.  This 
section  Is  consistent  with  the  fourth  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  Commission. 

Section  308(c)  provides  that  the  debris  re- 
moval program  shall  be  the  "Minimum 
Cleanup,"  as  recommended  by  the  Alaska 
District.  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  Its  report 
dated  October  1976.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram, the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  required  to 
consult  with  the  trustees  of  the  trust  estab- 
lished In  section  306(b),  and  is  further  re- 
quired to  give  preference  to  the  Aleutian 
Housing  Authority  as  general  contracUM'. 


Section  authorizes  $15,000,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
sectioa 

Section  309- Attu  Island  Restitution 
Program 

Section  30S(a)  recognizes  that  Attu  Island, 
recommended  by  the  Commission  for  con- 
veyance to  appropriate  Aleut  corporate  enti- 
tles, has  been  desigtuited  as  wilderness  by 
section  702(1)  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act.  As  alternative 
restitution  for  the  loss  of  traditional  Aleut 
lands  and  village  properties  on  Attu  Island, 
compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  Aleut 
people  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

Section  309(b)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  an  account  designated 
The  Aleut  Corporation  Property  Accoimt. 
which  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
bidding  on  surplus  Federal  property.  The 
Initial  balance  shall  be  an  amount  reflecting 
the  equivalent  of  $500  per  acre  for  each  of 
the  35.737  acres  traditionally  occupied  and 
used  by  the  Aleut  people  on  Attu  Island — or 
the  equivalent  of  $17,868,500. 

Under  procedures  established  in  this  sub- 
section. The  Aleut  Corporation  may  bid.  by 
using  the  credits  in  the  Account,  as  any 
other  bidder  for  surplus  Federal  property, 
wherever  located,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  484  of  title  40,  United 
States  Code.  In  using  the  bidding  rights  es- 
tablished by  this  section,  no  preference  will 
be  given  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  The  Aleut  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  the  bidding  rights  estab- 
lished as  compensation  for  The  Aleut  Cor- 
poration in  this  section,  subsection  (h)  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
convey  to  the  Corporation,  as  provided 
under  current  law,  the  traditional  Aleut  vil- 
lage site  on  Attu  Island.  This  authority  is 
reflected  under  current  law  at  section 
1613(hKl)  of  Utle  43.  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  subsection  limits  selections  under  sec- 
tion 1613(h)(1),  however,  following  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  to  such  traditional 
village  site  on  Attu  Island  and  no  other  site 
on  such  Island. 

Section  310— Separability  of  Provisions 

This  section  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  this  title,  or  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  intro- 
ducing legislation  in  the  99th  Congress 
to  implement  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians.  Few  changes 
have  been  made  in  this  legislation 
since  November  of  1983.  when  it  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Commission  was  established  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-317  to  study 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  evacuation  and  internment  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  and 
resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  World  War  II.  In  fulfilling  its 
congressional  mandate,  the  Commis- 
sion conducted  extensive  hearings 
throughout  the  country  in  addition  to 
exhaustive  archival  research  over  a  3- 
year  period.  In  its  final  report  entitled 


"Personal  Justice  Denied,"  the  Com- 
mission concluded  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  mass  evacuation, 
rel(x»tion,  and  internment  of  120,000 
Japanese-American  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens. 

Instead,  the  Commission  foimd  that 
the  decision  to  intern  was  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  ethnicity,  not  for  any 
valid  military  or  security  reasons.  Fear 
and  prejudice  obstructed  our  (M>minit- 
ment  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  people,  and  as  a  result, 
thousands  of  lives  were  disrupted  im- 
measurably. The  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  the  Japanese-American  case  is 
unique  in  the  (institutional  history  of 
our  country  in  that  there  was  a  total 
abrogation  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees inflicted  against  a  single  group  of 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  solely  on 
the  basis  of  ethnicity. 

Based  on  these  findings  that  con- 
cluded that  a  grave  injustice  was  done 
to  American  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  who  were 
excluded,  removed  and  detained  by 
the  U.S.  Government  without  benefit 
of  individual  review,  the  Commission 
recommended  remedies  which  com- 
prise the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today. 

In  brief,  the  Commission  re<x>m- 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  trust 
fimd  from  which  individual  payments 
to  the  surviving  internees  would  be 
made.  The  remainder  would  be  used 
for  humanitarian  and  public  education 
purposes  in  order  to  preclude  this 
event  from  CKXurring  again  in  the 
future. 

Second,  the  Commission  advised  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  officially 
recognize  the  injustice  that  was  com- 
mitted and  offer  the  apologies  of  the 
Nation  for  the  evacuation,  relocation, 
and  detention. 

Third,  the  Commission  recommend- 
ed the  granting  of  pardons  to  those 
who  were  convicted  of  violating  war- 
time statutes  relating  to  forced  cur- 
fews and  evacuation  on  the  basis  of 
ethnicity;  and  finally,  a  liberal  review 
of  individual  cases  for  the  restitution 
of  positions,  status,  or  entitlements 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  evacuation,  relo- 
cation, and  internment. 

The  Commission  made  its  recom- 
mendations after  serious  and  thought- 
ful deliberation,  and  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  felt  to  be  the  Just  and 
proper  solution,  not  necessarily  what 
was  politically  and  economically  expe- 
dient. We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  monetary  payment  to  surviving  in- 
ternees represents  a  symbolic  effort  to 
redress  a  grave  infraction  of  civil  liber- 
ties. The  actual  loss  incurred  by  those 
who  suffered  this  injustice  at  the 
hancjs  of  their  own  Government,  is  im- 
measurable. 

We  must  act  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  deter  an  event  as  reprehensible 
as   the   internment    experience    from 
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happening  again,  as  silence  on  the 
issue  has  the  danger  of  appearing  as 
tacit  acceptance.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  and  I  look 
forward  to  worthing  with  my  colleagues 
to  pass  a  bill  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  article  from  the  April  28 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
be  printed  in  the  RECoro.  Although  I 
was  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 
been  interned.  I  visited  a  camp  in 
Rohwer.  AR.  and  remember  being 
aghast  that  such  a  place  could  exist  in 
America.  Mr.  Oishi's  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent first-hand  view  of  what  it  was 
like  to  be  Japanese-American  and  in- 
terned during  World  War  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thz  Anxiety  op  Bxao  a  JAPANSsa-AifXRiCAK 
(By  0«neOishi) 

My  base  camp  was  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  an  imposing  fortresslike  structure 
toweling  above  downtown  Phoenix.  My 
room  on  the  12th  floor  looked  south  over 
the  desert,  dotted  with  flat-topped  buttes 
that  looked  like  bombed-out  Mount  Pujis. 
Somewhere  out  there  was  the  site  of  the 
Gila  River  Relocation  Center,  the  intern- 
ment camp  In  which  I  spent  an  Important 
part  of  my  childhood  during  World  War  II. 

As  I  looked  out  over  the  desert  from  my 
well-appointed  hotel  room  I  could  feel 
traces  of  a  nagging  fear,  and  I  began  to 
sense  why  it  had  taken  me  nearly  40  years 
to  revisit  the  scene  of  my  wartime  intern- 
ment. 

It  was  last  April  that  I  made  the  trip  to 
Arizona,  ostensibly  to  complete  my  research 
for  an  article  dealing  with  the  assimilation 
of  Japanese  into  the  American  mainstream. 
Actually.  I  went  there  in  the  hope  of  over- 
coming a  writer's  block. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  intern- 
ment of  Japanese  during  World  War  II.  and 
so  I  had  not  intended  to  dwell  on  that 
aspect  of  Japanese- American  iUstory.  But  as 
I  began  to  write  the  article,  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  there  was  much  more  that 
needed  to  be  said  about  the  experience. 

I  recalled  the  hearings  held  in  1981  by  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians.  The  commission  was 
created  by  Congress,  in  the  wake  of  renewed 
demands  for  reparations,  to  re-examine  the 
internment  of  Japanese  during  World  War 
II.  Hundreds  of  Japanese  came  forth  to  tes- 
tify, and  many  feel  that  those  hearings  con- 
stituted the  most  significant  event  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Japanese  community  since 
the  internment  itself. 

The  commission  concluded  its  work  in  the 
summer  of  1983  with  a  list  of  five  recom- 
mendations, including  one  that  calls  for  a 
$1.5  billion  fund  to  be  used  to  provide  a  one- 
time compensatory  payment  of  $20,000  to 
each  of  the  approximately  60,000  remaining 
survivors  of  the  internment.  There  was  a 
bill  in  the  last  Congress— and  action  on  a  re- 
introduced version  is  expected  in  the  cur- 
rent session— that  would  implement  the 
commission's  recommendations.  Regardless 
of  the  fate  of  that  bill,  the  commission 
hearings  liad  a  permanent  impact  on  the 
Japanese  community. 

At  the  hearings,  the  usually  reticent  and 
undemonstrative  nisei— second-generation 
Japanese-Americans— choked  back  tears  or 
let  them  flow  as  they  told  their  stories. 


Many  of  the  spectators  wept,  too.  aa  they 
listened,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  dam  had  burst 
and  the  community  was  at  long  last  truly 
mourning  Its  past.  The  sansel— third-genera- 
tion Japanese-Americans,  most  of  whom 
were  too  young  to  have  experienced  the  in- 
ternment—were astonished.  "I  never  saw 
nisei  act  that  way  before,"  said  a  sansel 
afterward. 

It  was  not  what  the  witnesses  said  that 
was  so  remarkable,  for  most  of  them  simply 
described  the  economic  and  physical  hard- 
ships they  endured.  What  was  remarkable 
was  that  they  spoke  at  all.  I.  too.  spoke  to 
the  commission  at  a  pre-hearing  briefing 
seminar  in  June  1981.  My  throat  and  chest 
suddenly  felt  so  constricted  that  I  thought  I 
was  coming  down  with  an  attack  of  bronchi- 
tis. It  took  all  the  strength  I  had  to  get 
through  my  talk  and  to  keep  from  breaking 
Into  tears. 

l^e  reasons  for  the  severity  of  my  reac- 
tion, and  that  of  the  other  witnesses,  long 
remained  a  mystery  to  me.  Even  In  the 
spring  of  1983.  when  I  traveled  around  the 
country  interviewing  Japanese  of  all  ages 
and  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  I  had 
not  yet  plumbed  the  emotional  depths  of 
the  internment  experience.  Nor  did  I  start 
out  with  the  intention  of  doing  so.  My  plan 
was  to  flesh  out  what  social  scientists  had 
been  saying  for  the  last  two  decades:  that 
Japanese-Americans  are  an  extraordinarily 
successful  ethnic  group. 

As  a  group  (there  are  about  700,000  Japa- 
nese in  the  tJnited  States),  they  are  for  the 
most  part  prosperous,  well-educated  and  are 
rapidly  Joining  the  mainstream  of  middle- 
class  life.  But  in  the  course  of  my  interviews 
I  began  to  notice  In  myself  as  well  as  in 
those  I  interviewed  an  Intense  discomfort 
with  the  "model  minority"  theme. 

Chris  lijima.  a  teacher  and  politically  ori- 
ented folk  singer  in  New  York,  first  articu- 
lated this  discomfort  for  me  in  a  rational 
way.  Every  stereotype,  he  said,  has  a  "flip 
side."  Hard-working  can  become  ruttiless. 
Resourceful  and  Ingenious  can  become  dia- 
bolical. Friendly  can  become  sneaky.  Dedi- 
cated can  become  flnatlcal.  What  IlJlma  said 
struck  a  chord  In  me.  for  within  my  own 
lifetime  I  have  seen  the  Japanese  stereotype 
among  the  American  public  turn  from  nega- 
tive to  postlve.  and  there  are  signs  that  as  a 
result  of  economic  competition  with  Japan 
it  might  flip  again  as  more  Americans  view 
Japan  as  a  threat  to  their  livelihood. 

Later,  as  I  thought  about  lijlma's  observa- 
tion and  my  reaction  to  it,  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  reason  for  my  near-break- 
down before  the  Congressional  commission 
was  fear.  I  was  speaking  to  a  commission 
that  represented  In  my  mind  the  same  type 
of  officialdom  that  In  1942  could  not  see 
past  the  color  of  our  skin  and  hair  and  the 
shape  of  our  eyes  and  noses  and  concluded 
that  we  were  actual  or  potential  enemies. 

It  was  in  Arizona,  at  the  scene  of  my  war- 
time Internment,  that  I  began  to  suspect 
that  our  discomfort  with  stereotypes,  even 
positive  ones,  was  rooted  in  fear.  For  the 
first  time,  I  began  to  get  a  sense  of  how  fear 
had  ruled  much  of  my  life  and  perhaps  the 
lives  of  most  Japanese  of  my  generation. 

I  was  surprised  by  the  ease  with  which  I 
found  the  old  campsite  In  the  Gila  River 
Indian  Reservation,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Phoenix.  The  barracks  were  gone,  but  the 
concrete  foundation  blocks,  with  twisted 
and  rusted  steel  flanges  clinging  to  them, 
were  still  there,  as  were  the  large  slabs  of 
concrete  that  once  were  the  floors  of  the 
mess  iialls.  From  the  top  of  a  butte  I  had 
often  climbed  as  a  child,  I  could  see  a  cattle 


farm  and  greening  fields  of  wheat  in  the  dis- 
tance. None  of  this  had  existed  when  I  first 
was  here.  At  that  time,  there  was  nothing 
but  desert  wilderness  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  I  felt  high  indignation:  they  were  ruin- 
ing my  desert,  encroaching  on  that  previous 
isolation  that  had  provided  a  measure  of 
safety  for  me  as  a  child.  I  realized  then  that 
I  had  not  wanted  to  leave  the  camp.  The 
desert,  with  its  primitive  desolation  and  ex- 
tremes of  weather,  can  be  frightening  at 
times,  but  it  was  not  as  frightening  to  me  as 
the  uncertainties  and  ambiguities  of  the 
world  from  which  I  had  been  ejected. 

For  the  first  nine  years  of  my  life  my 
home  tiad  been  Guadalupe,  a  small  farming 
community  in  California's  Santa  Maria 
Valley.  My  father,  who  was  a  prominent 
farmer  and  civic  leader  In  the  Japanese 
community,  was  arrested  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  E>ec.  8,  1941.  within  24  hours  after 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Though  he  was  never  charged  with  any 
crime,  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  exe- 
cuted and  so  he  wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to 
his  family  from  a  cell  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
County  Jail. 

Although  my  father  and  other  community 
leaders  arrested  with  him  were  not  killed, 
many  of  the  older  Japanese  feared  they 
were  being  sent  to  extermination  camps  as 
the  general  "evacuation"  began  on  the  West 
Coast  several  months  later.  These  fears  I 
learned  of  much  later,  but  I  got  a  tiint  of 
them  at  the  time  from  my  mother's  perpet- 
ually furrowed  brow,  from  the  sound  of  her 
crying  at  night  and  from  her  hair,  which 
seemed  to  have  turned  gray  overnight. 

The  roots  of  the  fear  went  back  to  the 
late  19th  century,  when  Japanese  first  start- 
ed coming  to  this  country  In  significant 
numbers.  Like  the  Chinese  before  them. 
Japanese  were  subjected  to  intense  racial 
hatred  and  vilification.  E^rery  effort  was 
made  to  keep  them  from  becoming  woven 
into  the  social  and  economic  fabric.  They 
were  not  allowed  naturalization  privileges. 
Most  Western  states  passed  laws  forbidding 
Asians  from  owning  land.  Antimiscegena- 
tion  and  other  racially  discriminatory  laws 
were  enacted.  There  was  pressure  put  on 
Congress  to  stop  further  Immigration  from 
the  Far  East.  In  1882.  Immigration  from 
China  was  stopped,  and  in  1924  the  ban  was 
extended  to  Japan. 

With  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  racial  animosity  flared  with  re- 
newed ferocity.  It  was  a  time  when  racism 
was  not  universally  condemned  as  it  Is  today 
publicly,  and  members  of  Congress  and 
newspaper  columnists  and  editors  openly 
expressed  racial  hatred  for  the  Japanese. 
Ultimately,  in  February  1942,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  Executive 
Order  9068,  which  enabled  the  Government 
to  remove  110,000  Japanese— 71,000  of  them 
American  citizens— from  the  West  Coast 
and  to  place  them  in  Internment  camps  In 
the  Interior. 

The  first  camp  we  were  sent  to  was  an  "as- 
sembly center"  built  at  the  county  fair- 
grounds in  Tulare,  Calif.  My  memories  are 
of  heat,  dust  and  a  pervasive,  sickening 
smell  of  the  tar  paper  with  which  the  bar- 
racks were  covered.  There  were  two  barbed- 
wire  fences  surrounding  the  camp.  This  was 
not  simply  an  "assembly  center";  it  was  a 
prison.  Soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  pa- 
trolled the  area  between  the  two  fences,  and 
if  you  had  any  further  doubts  about  what 
this  camp  was,  there  were  guard  towers 
along  the  perimeter,  each  equipped  with  a 
machine  gun  and  searchlight. 
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Tulare  was  a  hateful  place,  and  I  suppose 
anyone  who  spent  time  there  would  find  his 
own  reasons  for  finding  it  so.  Mine  never 
had  any  coherent  pattern.  Rrst  of  all,  my 
mother  got  sick  and  I  had  the  feeling  that 
she  had  deserted  me.  The  food  tasted  tinny, 
maybe  because  it  was  served  on  metal  trays. 
Juices  from  the  canned  vegetables,  canned 
frankfurters  and  melting  Jell-O  flowed  to- 
gether to  form  a  tepid,  mildly  sweet  soup. 
The  latrines  were  dirty  and  smelly  and 
swarmed  with  flies.  I  still  have  unpleasant 
dreams  about  toilets  filled  and  smeared  with 
human  feces.  The  barracks  were  crowded 
and  noisy.  Our  family  of  six  was  assigned 
one  small  compartment  that  was  barely 
large  enough  to  hold  our  cots.  The  couple  in 
the  next  compartment  were  always  quarrel- 
ing, and  you  could  hear  every  word,  even 
those  they  whispered. 

During  the  day,  I  roamed  with  a  band  of 
children  who  resembled  a  pack  of  domestic 
dogs  gone  wild.  We  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  soldiers  patrolling  the  camp,  but 
they  were  sullen,  even  a  little  hostile,  so  we 
gave  up.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  chil- 
dren, but  I  never  held  It  against  the  soldiers. 
Instead,  I  began  to  resent  the  Japanese  they 
were  guarding. 

The  camp  in  Arizona  liad  no  fence.  None 
was  needed,  situated  as  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  wilderness.  I  recall  being  Inor- 
dinately afraid  of  rattlesnakes.  I  was  afraid 
to  go  out  of  the  barracks  at  night  for  fear 
tliat  one  would  come  slithering  out  of  the 
crawl  space  under  the  building.  It  Is  only  in 
recent  years  that  I  have  begun  to  realize 
tliat  the  sUte  of  panic  In  which  I  lived 
during  the  first  few  months  In  Arizona  was 
In  some  way  connected  with  being  a  Japa- 
nese. At  the  weekly  movie,  an  American  war 
film  played  that  ended  with  the  sinking  of  a 
Japanese  batUeshlp.  As  American  bombs 
began  exploding  on  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
Japanese  sailors  began  to  panic  and  leap 
Into  the  sea.  The  children  and  young  adults 
In  the  audience  began  to  giggle,  and  as  the 
battleship  sank  they  broke  into  cheers  and 
applause.  I  cheered  and  applauded,  too. 
knowing  full  well  that  our  parents  In  the 
crowd  were  deeply  pained  that  their  chil- 
dren were  turning  against  Japan  and  per- 
haps even  against  them.  By  late  1943,  those 
who  had  pledged  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  were  allowed  to  leave.  Most  of  those 
who  remained  were  children— or  older  folk 
who  had  been  bom  in  Japan  and  who,  under 
the  law,  were  not  allowed  to  become  citi- 
zens. They  knitted,  sculptured  Ironwood. 
grew  morning  glories,  buUt  rock  gardens,  or 
sat  in  the  shade,  fanning  themselves  and 
squinting  agi^t  the  heat.  Life  remained 
pretty  much  tliat  way  until  the  war  ended 
and  we  were  told  to  leave. 

I  recall  the  first  words  spoken  to  me  when 
I  met  a  former  schoolmate  upon  our  return 
to  Guadalupe.  He  had  been  a  friend  before 
the  war  and  I  had  often  gone  to  his  house  to 
play.  "Hi,  Norman,"  I  said.  "Remember  me? 
I'm  Gene."  Norman  stared  for  some  time.  I 
waited  for  a  smile  of  recognition  that  never 
came.  Instead,  he  titled  his  head  back  a 
little  and  asked  with  a  sniff,  "All  you  Japs 
coming  back?" 

I  eventually  got  over  Norman's  rude  wel- 
come. I  graduated  from  high  school,  served 
in  the  Army,  went  to  college,  got  married  to 
a  Swiss  woman,  moved  to  the  E^t  Coast 
and  began  a  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 
I  lived  in  a  white  neighborhood,  had  white 
friends  and  for  long  stretches  of  time  would 
forget  I  was  Japanese.  1  would  feel  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable  when  inevitably  I  would 
be  reminded  of  it. 


For  years  I  thought  I  was  unusual  In  my 
reactions,  but  as  I  interviewed  Japanese 
around  the  country,  I  discovered  I  was  more 
typical  than  not  of  the  generation  of  so- 
called  nisei  who  grew  up  in  the  1930'e  and 
40'8  and  were  Interned  with  their  immigrant 
parents. 

Dwight  Chuman,  a  Los  Angeles  Journalist 
and  sansel,  or  third-generation  Japanese, 
called  the  nisei  "confused  young  men  who 
succeeded  by  selling  their  self-hatred  and 
disappearing  into  the  mainstream  mentali- 
ty." It  is  difficult  to  be  lectured  by  a 
member  of  the  younger  generation,  but  I 
found  myself  agreeing  with  Chuman  and 
with  most  of  the  sansel  activists  I  inter- 
viewed. 

Feelings  of  self -hatred  and  shame  are  well 
documented  among  victims  of  aggression 
and  abuse,  such  as  raped  women,  abtised 
children  and  prisoners  of  war.  But  until  re- 
cently. I  had  not  thought  i>f  myself  as  a 
victim  and  had  not  allowed  myself  to  feel 
fear  or  anger  atwut  the  internment.  As  I 
interviewed  Japanese  around  the  country,  I 
found  others  who  were  better  able  to  articu- 
late their  feelings. 

Bebe  Toshiko  Reachke,  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  at  an  adult  outpatient  clinic  in 
California,  was  a  child  during  the  intern- 
ment. She  recalled  that  while  in  camp  three 
military  policemen  came  into  her  family's 
compartment  to  search  for  contraband. 

"I  had  such  a  feeling  of  being  violated." 
she  said.  "I  still  have  a  problem  with  that, 
of  trusting  authority  .  .  .  That  anyone  can 
have  such  control  over  you.  and  It  can 
happen  so  fast." 

"When  1  read  these  stories  dealing  with 
Japan,"  she  continued,  referring  to  coverage 
of  Japanese  competition  with  the  United 
States.  "I  still  get  that  emotional  reaction.  I 
think.  Oh  my  God,  the  American  public  is 
turning  against  us  again.'  This  time  I'm  not 
going.  That's  my  line.  This  time  I'm  going 
to  fight.  I've  Joined  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  That's  my  way  of  coping  with 
my  fears  alwut  what  happened." 

Her  comment  is  an  indication  of  the  anger 
suppressed  by  many  nisei  that  Is  only  now 
beginning  to  bubble  to  the  surface.  The 
more  fortunate  Japanese-Americans,  in  my 
view,  are  those  who  in  one  way  or  another 
expressed  their  anger  at  the  time.  Minoru 
Yasui,  a  lawyer  and  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Denver  Community  Relations 
Commission,  is  one  of  them. 

A  trim  elegant  man  with  a  lively  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  Yasui  does  not  strike  one  as  a 
stubborn  fighter.  In  fact,  as  a  young  lawyer 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  In  1942,  he  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  turning  himself  into  a  test  case.  "But 
we  couldn't  find  anyone  else  to  do  it."  he 
said.  "You  were  laying  your  career,  your 
life,  your  record  on  the  line.  ...  It  was 
scary.  If  you  were  convicted,  you  didn't 
know  whether  you  were  going  to  come  out 
of  prison  alive." 

Despite  his  fear,  Yasui  refused  to  obey  a 
curfew  imposed  on  Japanese-Americans 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  and  re- 
fused to  leave  his  home  voluntarily  when  or- 
dered to  evacuate.  He  was  arrested  and 
served  nine  months  in  the  Multnomah 
County  Jail  in  Portland.  Yasui  appealed  his 
conviction  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  it. 

Yasui  and  others  who  fought  for  their 
constitutional  rights  in  court  were  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League,  which  assumed  leadership  within 
the  Japanese  conununlty  in  1942,  dlscour- 
Eiged  even  legal  challenges  and  urged  coop- 
eration with  the  authorities.  After  an  Initial 


protest,  league  leaders  accepted  the  position 
of  the  authorities  that  the  evacuation  of  all 
Japanese  from  the  West  Coast  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity.  They  cooperated  with  the 
authorities  in  getting  Japanese  into  camps. 
Once  they  were  there,  the  league  lobbied 
Washington  successfully  to  allow  nisei  to 
volunteer  for  the  armed  forces  and  to  be 
subject  to  the  draft.  At  one  point,  Mike  Ma- 
saoka,  a  league  leader,  was  reported  to  have 
urged  the  formation  of  an  all-Japanese  "sui- 
cide battalion."  Masaoka  today  says  he  does 
not  recall  having  used  the  words  "suicide 
battalion, "  and  goes  on  to  say  that  even  if 
he  had  he  did  not  have  in  mind  anything 
like  the  kamikaze  units  formed  later  in  the 
war  by  the  Japanese  enemy. 

Passions  were  whipped  raw  during  the 
first  months  of  internment.  In  some  camps. 
J^>anese  American  Citizens  League  leaders 
were  attacked  and  beaten.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  league  position  was  supported. 
About  75  percent  of  Japanese-American 
males  responded  "yes"  to  a  loyalty  question- 
naire that  made  them  subject  to  the  draft. 
Ultimately,  more  than  33,000  Japanese- 
Americans,  Including  women,  volunteered  or 
were  drafted  into  the  armed  forces  during 
the  war.  In  the  Pacific,  they  served  as  Inter- 
preters and  translators:  and  in  E:urope.  the 
aU-Japanese  100th  Battalion  and  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team  were  two  of  the 
most  decorated  and  bloodied  unlU  of  the 
war. 

Thus,  Japanese  in  the  United  States  paid 
with  blood  the  price  of  acceptance  as  Ameri- 
cans. But  there  are  many  of  us  who  feel 
that  we  are  continuing  to  pay  a  price. 

Amy  Iwasaki  Mass.  a  nisei  who  Is  a  clinical 
social  worker  and  an  instructor  at  Whlltier 
College,  in  Whittier.  Calif.,  has  worked  with 
many  nisei  as  a  therapist  and  concludes  that 
the  internment  experience  continues  to  be 
"a  real  attack  on  our  sense  of  well  being  and 
our  self  esteem." 

The  reaction  of  many  nisei,  she  said,  was 
much  like  that  of  some  hostages  who  start 
to  identify  with  their  captors.  'Identifloa- 
tion  with  the  aggressor  makes  us  feel  safer 
and  stronger."  she  said 

She  observed,  as  others  have,  that  some 
nisei  have  shed  their  ethnic  Identity  and 
have  merged  into  the  white  mainstream. 
"What  is  sacrificed  is  the  individual's  own 
self-acceptance."  she  said  ""It  places  an  ex- 
aggerated emphasis  on  surface  qualities, 
such  as  a  pleasant  nonoffensive  manner, 
neat  grooming  and  appearance,  nice  homes, 
nice  cars  and  well  behaved  children." 

A  further  misfortune,  she  said,  is  that 
many  nisei  have  passed  on  their  basic  inse- 
curity to  their  sansei  children. 

Some  Sansei.  however,  have  managed  to 
break  out  of  such  a  nisei  mold.  One  of  them 
is  Steve  Nakajo,  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco's  Japantown.  His 
generous  girth  decked  out  in  Jeans  and 
sneakers,  he  walks  the  streeU  with  a  swag- 
ger reminiscent  of  a  sumo  wrestler.  He 
founded  Kimochi  Inc.  to  help  the  people  of 
Japantown.  One  of  the  first  projects  was  a 
movie  escort  service.  Sansei,  wearing  yellow 
and  black  happi  coats,  walked  or  drive 
Issel— first-generation  Immigrants— to  and 
from  Japanese  movie  theaters.  This  proved 
to  be  a  popular  service  because  of  the  old 
people's  fear  of  street  crime.  Later,  the  Ki- 
mochi (which  means  "feeling ")  Lounge  was 
opened,  where  issel  could  congregate,  find 
reading  materials,  take  up  handicrafts  and 
receive  counseling  for  social  services.  A  nu- 
trition program  was  started  as  part  of  the 
federally  financed  meal  program.  Kimochi's 
crowning  achievement,  so  far,  is  a  $1.3  mil- 
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lion.  20-bed  facility  for  elderly  Japanese.  It 
was  built  entirely  with  pri^'ate  contribu- 
tions, mostly  from  Individuals,  but  with 
some  corporate  and  foundation  grants. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Intern- 
ment benefited  the  Japanese  by  dispersing 
them  throughout  the  country  and  making 
them  more  familiar  and  acceptable  to  other 
Americans.  Such  people  ignore  the  damage 
done  to  the  Japanese  sense  of  family  and  to 
generational  ties  that  sansei  like  Nakajo  are 
trying  to  restore. 

I  am  one  of  those  whose  trauma  was  real, 
and  in  recent  years  I  have  struggled  with 
the  thought  Of  my  father's  humiliation  and 
downfall.  After  coming  to  this  country  in 
1903  at  the  age  of  19.  he  esUblished  himself 
as  a  successful  fanner  in  Guadalupe.  A 
flamboyant  man.  he  drove  a  big  Buick.  wore 
tailored  suits,  smoked  cigars  and  sent  two 
sons  to  Stanford  University.  With  his  arrest 
by  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
and  the  internment  of  his  family,  he  lost  ev- 
erything he  had  worked  for  and  achieved  in 
40  years. 

When  we  returned  to  Guadalupe  after  the 
war.  he  and  my  mother  went  to  work  as 
field  laborers.  Contrary  to  the  Japanese 
stereotype,  my  father  was  a  man  who  freely 
vented  his  feelings.  A  devotee  of  the  Kabuki 
theater,  he  would  be  moved  to  tears  by  tales 
of  death,  sacrifice  and  downfall.  Yet  he 
never  complained  about  his  own  economic 
ruin  and  loss  of  status.  He  carried  on  as  if 
none  of  that  really  mattered.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years,  long  after  his  death,  that  I 
have  grown  to  appreciate  his  courage  and  to 
understand  that  if  the  authorities  indeed 
wanted  to  emasculate  him.  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. When  I  am  able  to  accept  that,  per- 
haps my  long  night  of  fear  will  finally  come 
to  and  end. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  support  the  legislation 
introduced  today  by  my  very  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
for  redress  of  one  of  our  Government's 
greatest  acts  of  Injustice. 

As  we  look  back  with  regret  on  this 
painful  period  of  injustice— 43  years 
ago — we  must  reaffirm  our  pledge  that 
this  kind  of  injustice  must  never  recur. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
help  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

And  it  will  help  us  to  look  forward 
with  hope  to  a  brighter  future  of  full 
participation  by  Asian  Americans  in 
the  American  dream. 

My  involvement  in  opposing  the  re- 
location of  Japanese  Americans  dates 
back  to  the  very  beginning. 

I  believe  that  our  Government's 
action  in  this  case  was  a  terrible  af- 
front to  the  ideals  for  which  our 
Nation  stands. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. There  I  worked  closely  with  Hea- 
nor  Roosevelt  and  Archibald  MacLeish 
trying  to  dissuade  President  Roosevelt 
from  forcefully  evacuating  Japanese- 
Americans  from  the  west  coast  and  in- 
terning them  in  so-called  relocation 
camps. 

Unfortunately  for  120,000  Japanese- 
Americans— and  for  the  good  name  of 
our  Nation— military  authorities  pre- 
vailed, and  the  orders  for  internment 
were  issued. 


More  than  two-thirds  of  the  intern- 
ees were  American  citizens.  The  rest 
were  legal  U.S.  residents. 

After  the  internment  process  began, 
I  visited  two  of  the  camps.  Tule  Lake 
in  California  and  Heart  Mountain, 
WY.  Recently,  the  children  of  intern- 
ees visited  Heart  Mountain  trying  to 
sense  what  their  parents  had  felt.  In 
part.  I  can  tell  them. 

For  4  days  in  the  cold,  snow-covered 
camp  at  Heart  Mountain.  I  spent  my 
time  round  the  clock  inside  the 
barbed-wire  camp,  talking  to  internees 
and  visiting  with  a  number  of  boyhood 
friends  from  Los  Altos. 

We  ate  meals  together,  talked  over 
old  times,  walked  around  in  the  bit- 
ingly  cold  weather,  played  poker— in 
wanton  violation  of  camp  rules— and 
cheered  at  a  football  rally. 

My  friends  and  former  classmates 
justifiably  felt  themselves  robbed  of 
their  citizenship.  They  were  distressed 
at  the  racial  prejudice  behind  their  in- 
ternment. They  were  anxious  for  their 
Government  to  prove  its  own  adher- 
ence to  democracy  and  to  the  very 
ideals  for  which  we  were  then  at  war. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  pro- 
claimed, "In  vindication  of  the  very 
ideals  for  which  we  are  fighting  this 
war  it  is  important  to  us  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  fair,  considerate  and 
equal  treatment  for  the  people  of  this 
minority  as  for  all  other  minorities." 

But  this  standard  was  not  upheld. 

The  mere  presence  of  Japanese 
blood  in  loyal  American  citizens  was 
believed  to  be  enough  to  warrant  re- 
moval and  exclusion  from  places  they 
otherwise  had  a  right  to  go. 

The  argument  that  they  were  re- 
moved for  their  own  good,  because  of 
possible  vigilante  attacks,  was  not  per- 
suasive. Most,  if  not  all,  Japanese 
Americans  would  rather  have  faced 
the  risk  of  being  killed  by  individuals 
than  deprived  of  their  liberties  by 
their  own  American  Government.  And 
given  the  choice  to  remain  interned  or 
fight  in  the  war.  most  enlisted  and 
served. 

One  of  my  most  poignant  memories 
is  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive- 
minded  mother  who  was  still  manag- 
ing—with much  difficulty— to  conceal 
from  her  4-year-old  that  they  were 
prisoners  in  what  most  inmates  consid- 
ered a  racial  Internment  camp. 

It  was  ironic  to  see  American  Nisei 
soldiers,  home  on  furlough  and  clad  in 
uniform,  wandering  around  inside  a 
fenced-in  camp.  These  Nisei  soldiers 
returned  from  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  as  the  most  distinguished  and 
decorated  combat  unit  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  Pacific  theater  as  loyal  sol- 
diers and  as  officers  in  military  intelli- 
gence. I  have  never  forgotten  these 
impressions. 

In  1980,  I  was  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Relocation 
Commission.  The  Commission  report 
issued  in  1983  amounted  to  our  Gov- 


ernment's official  apology— 41  years 
overdue— to  the  internees  and  their 
families. 

It  confirms  what  a  great  many  con- 
scientious Americans  have  long  be- 
lieved: these  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent  were  clearly  mistreated,  and 
their  basic  civil  liberties  violated. 

The  ACLU  singled  out  the  intern- 
ment and  related  abuses  at  the  time 
"the  worst  single  wholesale  violation 
of  civil  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
our  history." 

As  one  commentator  on  the  period 
said,  "Japanese- Americans  were  the 
immediate  victims  of  the  evacuation. 
But  larger  consequences  are  carried  by 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  Their 
legacy  is  the  lasting  one  of  precedent 
and  constitutional  sanctity  for  a  policy 
of  mass  incarceration  under  military 
auspices.  This  is  a  result  of  the  process 
by  which  the  evacuation  was  made. 
That  process  betrayed  aU  Americans." 

Since  those  tragic  events  took  place, 
a  number  of  the  participants  have  had 
changed  hearts  and  minds.  Henry  L. 
Stimson.  who  was  Secretary  of  War, 
realized  that  "to  loyal  citizens  this 
forced  evacuation  was  a  personal  in- 
justice." Former  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  reiterated  his  belief 
that  "the  program  was  ill-advised,  im- 
necessary  and  unnecessarily  cruel." 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  one  of  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  in  the  Kore- 
matsu  decision  holding  the  evacuation 
constitutionally  permissible,  later  said 
the  case  "was  ever  on  my  conscience." 
And  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who 
as  California's  attorney  general  had 
urged  evacuation,  afterward  said.  "I 
have  since  deeply  regretted  the  remov- 
al order  and  my  own  testimony  advo- 
cating it.  because  it  was  not  in  keeping 
with  our  American  concept  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  citizens." 

On  February  17.  1942.  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Stimson  opposing  the  proposed 
exclusion  order,  stating  that  the  War 
Department  and  the  FBI  had  found 
no  danger  of  imminent  attack  or  evi- 
dence of  planned  sabotage.  Biddle  es- 
pecially objected  to  removal  from 
their  homes  of  60,000  American  citi- 
zens who  happened  to  be  of  Japanese 
descent.  He  refused  to  let  the  Justice 
Department  participate  in  any  way 
with  the  exclusion  policy. 

Not  a  single  documented  act  of  espi- 
onage, sabotage,  or  fifth  colimin  activi- 
ty was  committed  by  the  Nisei  or  by 
resident  Japanese  aliens  on  the  west 
coast.  Yet  their  lives  were  disrupted, 
fortunes  were  lost,  and  loyal  citizens 
and  legal  residents  incarcerated. 

The  victims  of  this  policy  were  held 
collectively  guilty,  and  collectively 
punished. 

Moreover,  the  Government's  atti- 
tude toward  these  innocent  people  fos- 
tered suspicions  that  often  led  to  vio- 
lence  against   them.   Many   were   at- 


tacked when  they  attempted  to  return 
to  their  homes  3  years  later. 

The  legislation  I'm  cosponsoring 
today  redresses  this  mass  violation  of 
civil  liberties  and  compensates  intern- 
ees for  their  suffering. 

While  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  per- 
sonal stigma  attached  to  internment 
can  never  be  erased.  Federal  repara- 
tions are  a  justifiable  response  to  the 
legitimate  financial  losses  incurred.  An 
independent  study  done  for  the  Com- 
mission found  the  economic  losses 
alone  to  evacuees  between  $2.5  and 
$6.2  billion  in  today's  dollar  values,  in- 
cluding interest  for  the  past  40  years. 
Many  consider  this  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  real  economic  losses  of 
homes  and  other  property,  stores  and 
businesses.  And  these  estimates  do  not 
begin  to  measure  the  personal  hard- 
ships suffered. 

The  Commission  found  the  cause  of 
the  exclusion  and  internment  policies 
to  be  "race  prejudice,  war  hysteria  and 
a  failure  of  political  leadership." 

On  February  19.  1942.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  9066.  Shortly  afterward,  all 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  descent 
were  barred  from  living,  working,  or 
traveling  on  the  west  coast.  The  same 
exclusion  applied  to  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  Japanese  immigrants  residing 
at  that  time  in  the  United  States  who. 
because  of  Federal  law.  were  not  per- 
mitted to  become  U.S.  citizens. 

After  the  Initial  plan  for  "voluntary" 
exclusion  failed,  these  American  citi- 
zens or  legal  residents  were  forcibly  re- 
moved by  the  Army,  first  to  assembly 
centers"— makeshift  quarters  in  fair- 
grounds and  racetracks — and  then  to 
"relocation  centers."  These  latter 
camps,  located  In  desolate  western 
areas,  were  surrounded  by  barbed  wire 
and  guarded  by  military  police. 

The  U.S.  Government  carried  out  its 
policy  without  reviewing  individual 
cases  or  providing  due  process  of  law, 
and  continued  its  policy  virtually  with- 
out regard  for  individuals  who  demon- 
strated loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  made  it  a  crime  to  violate 
Executive  Order  9066.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court— in  one  of  its  most  ago- 
nizing decisions— held  the  removal 
constitutionally  permissible  because  of 
the  war.  Interestingly,  since  that  deci- 
sion a  nimiber  of  Justices  from  the 
majority— enough  to  have  reversed  the 
5-4  decision— have  written  that  on 
hindsight,  they  would  have  voted  dif- 
ferently. The  Supreme  Court  in  a  re- 
lated case  struck  down  imprisonment 
of  these  admittedly  loyal  American 
citizens.  But  long  after  the  fact. 

The  Commission  found  that  the 
main  impetus  leading  to  the  exclusion 
order  was  the  mistaken  notion  that  in- 
dividuals of  Japanese  descent  would  be 
loyal  to  Japan,  not  to  the  United 
States,  and  groundless  fears  of  fifth 
column  activity  even  though  no  evi- 
dence of  such  activities  could  be  im- 


covered.  The  Commission  stated  that 
"the  record  does  not  permit  the  con- 
clusion that  military  necessity  war- 
ranted the  exclusion  of  the  ethnic  Jap- 
anese from  the  west  coast." 

After  exclusion  became  official 
policy,  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
[WRA]— the  civilian  agency  charged 
with  supervising  the  relocation— as- 
sumed that  the  vast  majority  of  evacu- 
ees were  loyal  and  should  be  allowed 
to  resettle  outside  of  the  west  coast. 
But  because  of  harsh  objections  from 
certain  mountain  State  iMlitlcians.  a 
consensus  plan  for  detention  of  the 
evacuees  emerged.  The  WRA  gave  up 
on  its  idea  of  resettlement,  and  accept- 
ed a  program  of  confinement.  Despite 
WRA's  belief  that  evacuees  should  be 
returned  to  normal  productive  life,  it 
had.  in  effect,  become  their  jailer. 
Since  there  was  no  military  justifica- 
tion for  detention,  the  WRA  instead 
contended  that  the  program  was  for 
the  evacuees'  own  safety. 

The  history  of  life  during  the  evacu- 
ation and  in  the  relocation  camps  is 
one  of  suffering  and  deprivation.  On 
the  average,  families  received  only  1  or 
2  weeks  notice  of  evacuation  to  an  un- 
known destination.  They  could  take 
with  them  only  what  could  be  carried. 
All  else  was  lost  or  sold  for  cut-rate 
prices.  Life  in  the  relocation  camps 
was  spartan,  with  shoddy  and  crowded 
buildings,  defective  facilities,  faulty 
heating,  inadequate  health  care,  and 
limited  education  programs.  Privacy 
was  impossible.  Families  and  individ- 
uals alike  lost  their  identities  and 
became  knovm  only  by  identification 
nimibers. 

Because  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand opposed  individual  loyalty  re- 
views—for fear  of  weakening  the  blan- 
ket exclusion— no  opporttmlty  for  indi- 
vidual review  was  created  in  the  as- 
sembly centers.  The  War  Department 
favored  conducting  loyalty  reviews, 
but  did  not  act  on  this  until  the  end  of 
1942.  Although  these  reviews  eventual- 
ly permitted  some  to  leave  relocation 
centers,  it  didn't  end  the  exclusion 
from  the  west  coast.  Moreover,  even 
this  belated  process  was  offensive, 
since  it  treated  Japanese  Americans  as 
guilty  until  proven  innocent. 

In  the  spring  of  1943.  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  John  McCloy,  and  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  loyalty  reviews  elimi- 
nated any  justification  for  exclusion 
from  the  west  coast.  They  kept  their 
views  private,  however,  and  General 
DeWitt  repeatedly  opposed  ending  ex- 
clusion until  he  left  the  Western  De- 
fense Command  in  late  1943,  as  did 
west  coast  anti-Japanese  factions.  Sec- 
retary Stimson  finally  put  the  recom- 
mendation before  the  Cabinet  in  May 
1944.  But  no  action  was  taken  until 
December  7,  1944,  while  confinement 
continued  for  the  great  majority  of 
Japanese  Americans. 


The  exclusion  and  removal  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans resulted  from  a  long 
history  of  anti-Japanese-American  agi- 
tation and  legislation  on  the  west 
coast.  By  contrast,  in  Hawaii,  where 
the  military  commander  restrained 
plans  for  radical  measures  and  treated 
the  ethnic  Japanese  as  loyal  resi- 
dents—absent evidence  to  the  con- 
trary—only 2.000  ethnic  Japanese  were 
taken  into  ctistody.  The  policy  devel- 
oped was  in  sharp  contrast  to  Govern- 
ment actions  against  enemy  aliens  or 
citizens  of  non-Japanese  descent.  For 
example,  the  United  States  never  or- 
dered a  mass  exclusion  or  detention 
against  American  citizens  of  German 
or  Italian  descent. 

This  episode  in  American  history 
should  never  have  happened.  It's  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  to  try,  at  least,  to 
recognize  and  partially  compensate  for 
past  injustices,  although  the  tarnish 
on  our  Constitution  can  never  be  com- 
pletely removed. 

Our  purpose  is  to  recognize  and  re- 
dress the  injustices  and  violations  of 
civil  liberties  against  U.S.  citizens  and 
U.S.  residents  of  Japanese  and  Aleut 
ancestry  by  the  United  States  and  to 
discourage  similar  injustices  and  viola- 
tions of  civil  liberties  in  the  future. 

Those  eligible  are  people  of  Japa- 
nese or  Alaskan  Aleut  ancestry  ex- 
cluded from  the  west  coast  between 
December  7.  1941.  and  June  30.  1946. 
or  deprived  of  liberty  or  property  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  Executive  orders, 
proclamations,  laws,  Armed  Forces  di- 
rectives, or  other  Federal  actions  re- 
sulting in  exclusion,  relocation,  and/or 
detention  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

This  act  is  a  just  and  fair  redress  to 
those  individuals  who  were  excluded 
and/or  interned  without  justification, 
in  gross  violation  of  their  civil  liberties 
as  American  citizens  and  residents.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  redress  the  grave  wrong 
done  to  those  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  were  interned  by  the 
U.S.  Government  during  World  War 
II.  As  a  country  with  a  deep-seated 
commitment  to  basic  human  rights,  we 
must  vigorously  confront  this  injustice 
of  our  past. 

It  has  been  almost  2  years  since  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Wartime  Relocation  were  published 
expressing  in  graphic  detail,  the  inhu- 
manity imposed  on  this  group  of 
Americans  in  our  country  only  40 
years  ago.  As  the  Commission's  report 
documents,  unsubstantiated  fears 
about  a  few  were  used  to  rationalize 
the  widescale  incart»ration  of  loyal 
Americans  and  legally  admitted  aliens. 
I  can  find  no  justification  for  the 
wrongs  perpetrated  against  approxi- 
mately   120.000   persons  of  Japanese 
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Urth  or  descent  between  1942  and 
1945. 

The  United  States  did  not  intern 
citizens  of  German  and  Italian  ances- 
try, though  the  same  logic  applied  to 
Japanese-Americans  could  have  been 
applied  to  those  of  European  heritage 
as  well.  Notably,  however,  people  of 
German  and  Italian  descent  do  not 
have  physical  characteristics  and  cul- 
tural traditions  which  could  be  used  to 
distinguish  them  easily  from  the  bulk 
of  American  society.  In  my  view,  this 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  reloca- 
tion and  internment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  during  World  War  II  was  a 
prejudicial  violation  of  their  civil 
rights. 

Residents  of  Washington  State  were 
particularly  affected  by  the  Executive 
Order  9066.  Many  residents  living  in 
and  around  Seattle  were  forced  quick- 
ly to  move  to  an  assembly  center  near 
Puyallup,  WA,  and  then  further 
inland  to  relocation  centers  and  in- 
ternment camps.  The  subhuman  con- 
ditions which  existed  at  these  centers 
and  camps  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  of  us  who  were  not  rounded, 
shipped  off  to  a  relocation  center  or 
internment  camp,  and  labeled  "dan- 
gerous to  society." 

Life  for  the  internees  after  their 
return  to  society  was  not  easy.  Dis- 
crimination and  harassment  continued 
after  the  war.  The  lives  of  the  intern- 
ees had  forever  been  disrupted  and 
scarred.  Nothing  can  fully  compensate 
the  victims  for  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Past  attempts  at  com- 
pensation for  the  harm  sustained, 
such  as  trauma,  deprivation  of  person- 
al freedoms,  and  economic  loss  experi- 
enced during  relocation  and  intern- 
ment, have  been  incomplete. 

Picking  an  appropriate  way  of  pro- 
viding such  compensation  is  a  difficult 
task  indeed.  The  legislation  introduced 
today  will  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  War- 
time Relocation.  I  support  many  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission.  The  proposal  to  make 
monetary  reparations  to  the  internees, 
however,  poses  a  number  of  serious 
questions.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
source  of  the  substantial  sums  neces- 
sary to  make  the  recommended  pay- 
ments. I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
implications  of,  and  precedents  which 
would  be  set  by.  making  lump-sum 
payments  to  World  War  II  internees, 
but  not  to  others  who  have  suffered 
equally  serious  civil  rights  violations. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  order  to 
facilitate  thoughtful  discussion  of  this 
deeply  emotional  issue.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  today 
to  redress  the  wrong  that  occurred  40 
years  ago 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KasTXif ).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
statement  which  has  been  presented 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Senator  Imouyi,  and  my  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Steveks.  in  author- 
izing this  bipartisan  bill  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians.  Senator  Matsu- 
ifAOA  has  already  outlined  in  eloquent 
detail  the  merits  of  those  Japanese 
Americans  who  were  interned  in  con- 
centration camps  throughout  our 
country,  so  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  injustices  done  to  the  Aleut 
Americans  residing  In  my  State  of 
Alaska. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  In- 
dependent Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  in  1980  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  relocation  and  internment  of 
Japanese  Americans  and  Aleut  citizens 
during  World  War  II.  The  Commis- 
sion's reports  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  January  and  June  1983.  Those 
reports  document  fully  the  injustices 
suffered  by  those  who  were  relocated 
to  camps  far  from  their  homes  in  early 
1942  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall,  as  a  small 
child,  observing  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ketchikan.  AK.  the  Aleut  camp  where 
the  Aleuts  were  confined.  It  was  a  very 
isolated  area  at  the  end  of  the  road 
alongside  a  creek  that  flowed  into  a 
lake,  a  heavily  timbered  area.  While 
there  was  available  care  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Public  Health  with 
regard  to  their  medical  needs,  it  was 
an  area  that  was  prone  to  some  of  the 
exposure  of  the  outdoors  in  Alaska, 
which  at  times  can  be  quite  severe. 

I  recall  my  mother  mentioning  that 
many  of  those  interned  had  an  ex- 
traordinary high  rate  of  tuberculosis. 

There  were  areas  throughout  south- 
eastern Alaska  where  camps  were  es- 
tablished, mostly  in  areas  where  there 
had  been  an  abandoned  cannery. 

In  the  case  of  the  Aleuts,  who  inhab- 
ited a  number  of  small,  remote  villages 
on  the  Aleutian  Island  chain  and  the 
Prlbllofs.  the  Commission  determined 
that  the  military  decision  to  relocate 
the  people  were  Justified  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Japanese  enemy 
forces  captured  Attu  and  Klska  in 
early  June  1942,  and  about  881  Aleut 
villagers  were  removed  from  their 
home  villages  by  Army  and  Navy 
forces  within  the  following  60  days. 

Unfortunately,  the  relocation  of  the 
Aleuts  to  abandoned  fish  canneries 
and  mining  camps  in  southeastern 
Alaska  resulted  in  disease  and  death 
among  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
camps. 

The  Commission  found  on  examina- 
tion that  indeed  medical  care  was  in- 
adequate and,  as  Senator  Matsunaga 
indicated,    there    were   a   number   of 


those  Aleut  people  who  died  in  their 
Internment,  shelter  and  food  were 
below  standard,  and  sanitary  facilities 
were  poor.  At  least  10  percent  of  all 
Aleuts  relocated  to  camps  perished 
before  their  villages  were  restored  on 
the  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands. 

Upon  their  return,  after  an  extended 
period  of  time  of  2  to  3  to  4  years  in 
camp,  the  Aleuts  were  returned  to 
their  villages  in  the  western  part  of 
Alaska,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

The  Aleuts  found  their  personal  and 
conununity  property  had  been  con- 
verted without  compensation  for  mili- 
tary use.  destroyed,  or  taken  by  those 
who  occupied  villages  in  the  Aleuts' 
absence.  They  were  never  fiilly  com- 
pensated for  these  losses.  In  addition, 
some  of  their  churches  were  burned  or 
were  desecrated,  or  stripped  of  invalu- 
able religious  icons  dating  from  18th 
and  19th  century  Imperial  Russia. 
There  was  never  any  effort  by  our 
Government  to  replace  or  rehabilitate 
the  churches  and  church  properties 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged  while 
under  U.S.  control  during  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  populated  areas 
of  the  Lower  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the 
Aleutians  are  still  littered  with  the 
debris  and  abandoned  structures  from 
the  U.S.  military  occupation  of  the  is- 
lands. In  recent  years  at  least  one 
child,  who  lived  with  his  family  in 
Cold  Bay,  lost  the  use  of  his  hand 
when  a  World  War  II  fuse  exploded. 
He  had  been  playing  in  an  area  where 
live  ammunition  still  litters  the  lands 
outside  the  village.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  that  this  debris  be 
cleaned  up,  as  the  debris  from  World 
War  II  has  been  cleaned  up  in  Japan. 
Europe,  and  elsewhere,  often  with  sub- 
stantial American  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  imple- 
ments the  five  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  to  provide  restitution 
to  the  Aleut  people  for  the  losses  they 
suffered  as  a  consequence  of  Govern- 
ment operations  during  the  war  years. 
In  addition  the  bill  implements  the 
Commission's  recommendations  for 
restitution  of  Japanese-American 
losses.  I  know  that  Senators  Matsu- 
NAGA  and  iKoun:  will  be  addressing 
the  Japanese-American  issues  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation.  Thus  I  have  limited  my  re- 
marks to  the  Aleut  issues  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  40  years  and  more 
have  passed  since  the  Aleuts  were  relo- 
cated to  unimaginably  inadequate 
camp  facilities  In  southeastern  Alaska. 
A  number  of  those  who  suffered  the 
most  are  quite  elderly— an  even  great- 
er nujnber  have  already  passed  away.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation promptly,  as  substantial  Justice 
to  the  Aleut  people  as  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
Government  activities  in  World  War 
II.  The  restitution  provided  in  our  bill 
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should  not  be  unreasonably  delayed 
any  longer. 

Again,  I  thank  Senator  MATStntACA 
for  his  very  eloquent  statement,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  with  him. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
in  this  matter  and  for  Joining  me  and 
24  others  in  cosponsorlng  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii. 

EXHIBfT  1 

8.  1053 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
nminat  am  rvurovK 
SicnoH   1.  (a)  Piifonfos.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

(1)  the  rindlngB  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians, established  by  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians Act.  accurately  and  completely  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  of  the  exclusion, 
relocation  and  Internment  of  in  excess  of 
110.000  United  States  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
and  the  treatment  of  the  individuals  of 
Aleut  ancestry  who  were  removed  from  the 
Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands; 

(2)  the  internment  of  individuals  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  wu  carried  out  without  any 
documented  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage, 
or  other  acts  of  disloyalty  by  any  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry on  the  west  coast: 

(3)  there  was  no  military  security  reason 
for  the  Internment: 

(4)  the  internment  of  the  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  was  caused  by  racial  prej- 
udice, war  hysteria  and  a  failure  of  political 
leadership: 

(5)  the  excluded  individuals  of  Japanese 
ancestry  suffered  enormous  damages  and 
losses,  both  material  and  Intangible,  and 
there  were  Incalculable  losses  In  education 
and  Job  training,  all  of  which  resulted  In  sig- 
nificant human  suffering: 

(6)  the  basic  civil  liberties  and  coiuitltu- 
tlonal  rights  of  those  Individuals  of  Japa- 
nese .-ncestry  Interned  were  fundamentally 
violated  by  that  evacuation  and  Internment: 

(7)  as  documented  In  the  Commission's  re- 
ports, the  Aleut  civilian  residents  of  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  west 
of  Unlmak  Island  were  relocated  during 
World  War  II  to  temporary  camps  In  Isolat- 
ed regions  of  Southeast  Alaska  where  they 
remained,  under  United  States  control  and 
In  the  care  of  the  United  SUtes.  until  long 
after  any  potential  danger  to  their  home  vil- 
lages had  passed: 

(8)  the  United  States  failed  to  provide  rea- 
sonable care  for  the  Aleuts,  and  this  result- 
ed In  widespread  illness,  disease,  and  death 
among  the  resldente  of  the  camps:  and  the 
United  SUtes  further  failed  to  protect  Aleut 
personal  and  community  property  while 
such  property  was  In  its  possession  or  under 
Its  control: 

(9)  the  United  States  has  not  compensated 
the  Aleuts  adequately  for  the  conversion  or 
destruction  of  personal  property  caused  by 
the  United  SUtes  military  occupation  of 
Aleut  villages  during  World  War  II: 


(10)  the  United  SUtes  has  not  removed 
certain  abandoned  military  equipment  and 
structures  from  Inhabited  Aleutian  Islands 
following  World  War  II,  thus  creating  condi- 
tions which  constitute  potential  hazards  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  resldenU  of 
the  Islands: 

(11)  the  United  SUtea  has  not  rebabiUUt- 
ed  Attu  village,  thus  precluding  the  develop- 
ment of  Attu  Island  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Aleut  people  and  impairing  the  preservation 
of  traditional  Aleut  property  on  the  Island; 
and 

(12)  there  Is  no  remedy  for  injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Aleuts  during  World  War  II 
except  an  Act  of  Congress  providing  appro- 
priate compensation  for  those  losses  which 
are  attribuUble  to  the  conduct  of  United 
SUtes  forces  and  other  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Ptmposn.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  acknowledge  the  fundamental  injustice 
of  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  intern- 
ment of  United  SUtes  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry; 

(2)  apologize  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  evacuation,  reloca- 
tion, and  Internment  of  the  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try; 

(3)  provide  for  a  public  education  fund  to 
finance  efforts  to  Inform  the  public  about 
the  Internment  of  such  Individuals  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  any  similar 
event: 

(4)  make  restitution  to  those  Individuals 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  were  interned; 

(5)  make  restitution  to  Aleut  residents  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands west  of  Unlmak  Island,  in  settlement 
of  United  SUtes  obligations  In  equity  and  at 
law.  for— 

(A)  injustices  suffered  and  unreasonable 
hardships  endured  while  under  United 
SUtes  control  during  World  War  II; 

(B)  personal  property  taken  or  destroyed 
by  United  SUtes  forces  during  World  War 
II: 

(C)  commimity  property.  Including  com- 
munity church  property,  taken  or  destroyed 
by  United  SUtes  forces  during  World  War 
II;  and 

(D)  traditional  village  lands  on  Attu 
Island  not  rehablliUted  after  World  War  n 
for  Aleut  occupation  or  other  productive 
use. 

TTTLE  I— RECCX>NrnON  OP  INJUSTICE 
AND  APOLCX>Y  ON  BEHALF  OP  THE 
NA-nON 

Sac.  101.  The  Congress  accepts  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Reloca- 
tion and  Internment  of  Civilians  and  recog- 
nizes that  a  grave  Injustice  was  done  to  both 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry by  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  In- 
terrunent  of  civilians  during  World  War  II. 
On  behalf  of  the  Nation,  the  Congress 
apologizes. 

•nriiE  II— UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS 
OP  JAPANESE  ANCESTRY  AND  RESI- 
DENT JAPANESE  ALIENS 

DSriHITIOIfS 

Sic.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)  the  term  "eligible  Individual"  means 
any  living  individual  of  Japanese  ancestry 
who— 

(A)  was  enrolled  on  the  records  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  during  the 
period  beginning  on  December  7,  1941.  and 
ending  on  June  30.  1046.  as  being  In  a  pro- 
hibited military  zone;  or 


(B)  was  confined,  held  in  custody,  or  oth- 
erwise deprived  of  liberty  or  property 
during  the  period  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  Executive  Order  Numbered  9066  (Feb- 
ruary 19.  1942,  7  Fed.  Reg.  1407): 

(ii)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a 
penalty  for  violation  of  restrictions  or 
orders  with  respect  to  persons  entering,  re- 
maining in,  leaving,  or  committing  any  act 
In  military  areas  or  zones"  and  approved 
BCarch  21,  1942  (56  SUt.  173):  or 

(111)  any  other  Executive  order.  Presiden- 
tial proclamation,  law  of  the  United  States, 
directive  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  action  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  its  agents,  represent- 
atives, officers,  or  employees  respecting  the 
exclusion,  relocation,  or  detention  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  race: 

(2)  the  term  "Fund"  means  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Public  Education  Fund  established  in 
section  304; 

(3)  the  tern  "Board"  means  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Public  Education  Fund  Board  of  Di- 
rectors esUblished  In  section  206: 

(4)  the  term  "evacuation,  relocation,  and 
internment  period"  means  that  period  be- 
ginning on  December  7.  1941.  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1946;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians,  established  by  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians  Act. 

cancnrAL  comtictiohs 

Sac.  202.  (a)  Rxvixw.- The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  review  all  cases  in  which  United 
SUtes  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  convicted 
of  violations  of  laws  of  the  United  SUtes, 
including  convictions  for  violations  of  mili- 
tary orders,  where  such  convictions  resulted 
from  charges  filed  against  such  Individuals 
during  the  evacuation,  reloatlon  and  intern- 
ment period. 

(b)  RccoiofSHDATioRS.- Based  upon  the 
review  required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  pardon  consideration  those  convic- 
tions which  the  Attorney  General  finds 
were  based  on  a  refusal  by  such  individuals 
to  accept  treatment  that  discriminated 
against  them  on  the  basis  of  race  or  ethnic- 
ity. 

(c)  Pabdohs.— In  consideration  of  the  find- 
ings contained  in  this  Act.  the  President  is 
requested  to  offer  pardons  to  those  individ- 
uals recommended  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

COICSIDBaATIOM  OF  comfissioN  mfsixcs 
Sac.  203.  DepartmenU  and  agencies  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  to  which  eligible 
Individuals  may  apply  for  the  restitution  of 
positions.  sUtus  or  entitlements  lost  In 
whole  or  in  part  because  of  discriminatory 
acts  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
against  such  Individuals  based  upon  their 
race  or  ethnicity  and  which  occurred  during 
the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  internment 
period  shall  review  such  applications  for  res- 
titution of  positions,  sUtus  or  entitlements 
with  liberality,  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  historical  findings  of  the  Commission 
and  the  findings  contained  in  this  Act. 

TRUST  PUNO 

Sac.  2(M.  (a)  Est ABUSRifxifT.— There  is 
hereby  esUblished  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  Civil  Liberties  PubUc  Edu- 
cation Fund,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Amounts  in  the 
I^ind  shall  be  Invested  in  accordance  with 
section  9702  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 
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and  shall  only  be  avaUable  for  disbursement 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  section  205. 
•nd  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fund 
under  section  206. 

(b)  AuTROMZAnoN.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
$1,500,000,000. 

RMTllUllOW 

Sxc.  205.  (a)  Location  op  Euoibli  Ijidivib- 
OALS.— <1)  The  Attorney  General,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board,  shall  locate,  using 
records  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government,  each  eligible  in- 
dividual and  shall  pay  out  of  the  Fund  to 
each  such  individual  the  sum  of  $20,000. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  encourage  each 
eligible  individual  to  submit  his  or  her  cur- 
rent address  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
through  a  public  awareness  campaign. 

(2)  If  an  eligible  individual  refuses  to 
accept  any  payment  under  this  section,  such 
amount  shall  remain  in  the  Fund  and  no 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  section  to 
such  individual  at  any  future  date. 

(b)  PRErERKNCE  TO  OLDEST— The  Attomcy 
General  shall  endeavor  to  make  payment  to 
eligible  individuals  who  are  living  in  the 
order  of  date  of  birth  (with  the  oldest  re- 
ceiving full  payment  first),  until  all  eligible 
individuals  who  are  living  have  received 
payment  in  full. 

(c)  NoN-Rxsionrrs.— In  attempting  to 
locate  any  eligible  individual  who  resides 
outside  the  United  SUtes.  the  Attorney 
General  may  use  any  available  facility  or  re- 
sources of  any  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

(d)  No  Set  Opp  por  Admihistkativk 
Costs.— No  costs  incurred  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  carrying  out  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Fund  or  set  off  against,  or 
otherwise  deducted  from,  any  payment 
under  this  section  to  any  eligible  individual. 

■OASO  op  DnaCTORS 
Ssc.  206.  (a)  EsTABLisHMEitT.— There  is 
hereby  established  the  CivU  Liberties  Public 
Education  Fund  Board  of  Directors  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  making  disburse- 
ments from  the  Fund  in  the  manner  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  DiSBvmsacKirTS  From  Fititd.— The 
Board  of  Directors  may  make  disbursements 
from  the  Fund  only— 

(1)  to  sponsor  research  and  public  educa- 
tional activities  so  that  the  events  surround- 
ing the  relocation  and  internment  of  United 
States  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  will  be  remem- 
bered, and  so  that  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  this  and  similar  events  may  l}e  Il- 
luminated and  understood: 

(2)  to  fund  comparative  studies  of  similar 
civil  liberties  abuses,  or  to  fund  comparative 
studies  of  the  effect  upon  particular  groups 
of  racial  prejudice  embodied  by  Govern- 
ment action  in  times  of  national  stress; 

(3)  to  prepare  and  distribute  the  hearings 
and  findings  of  the  Commission  to  textbook 
publishers,  educators,  and  libraries; 

(4)  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  ethnic 
Japanese  community  in  the  United  States, 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
exclusion  and  detention  on  the  descendants 
of  those  individuals  who  were  detained 
during  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  in- 
ternment period  (individual  payments  in 
compensation  for  loss  or  damages  shall  not 
be  made  under  this  paragraph);  and 

(5)  for  reasonable  administrative  ex- 
penses, including  expenses  incurred  under 
sul>8ections  (c)  (3),  (d).  and  (e). 

(c)  Mbmbxrsrip  and  TniMs  op  Oppicc— (1) 
The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 


bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government. 
At  least  five  of  the  individuals  appointed 
shall  be  Individuals  who  are  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. 

(3)  (A)  Except  u  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years. 

(B)  of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(1)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years;  and 

<ii)  four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years;  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 

(C)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office.  No  individual  may  t>e 
appointed  to  more  than  two  consecutive 
tenns. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay.  except  memliers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Board,  in  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the 
United  States  Government  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(4)  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

(5)  The  Chair  of  the  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  Board. 

(dKl)  The  Board  shall  have  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  and 
who  shall  t>e  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
minimum  rate  of  iMsic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332(a)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  additional  staff  personnel  as  it 
may  require. 

(3)  The  Director  and  the  additional  staff 
personnel  of  the  Board  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  section  5311(B)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  and  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  such 
title  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
sut)chapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  except  that  the  compensation 
of  any  employee  of  the  Board  may  not 
exceed  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  payable 
under  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332(a)  of  such  title. 

(e)  Support  SravicM.— The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  provide  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Board  may  request. 

(f)  DoNATiows.- The  Board  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  glfU  or  donations  or 
services  or  property  for  purposes  authorized 
under  subsection  (b). 

(g)  AinruAL  RcpoRT.— Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  every  twelve  months  thereafter, 
the  Board  shall  transmit  a  report  describing 
the  activities  of  the  Board  to  the  President 
and  to  each  House  of  the  Congress. 

(h)  SiTNsrr  por  Board.— The  Board  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  the  earlier  of 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  an 
amount  has  been  obligated  to  t)e  expended 
from    the    Fund    which    is    equal    to    the 


amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  or  ten  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Investments  shall  be 
liquidated  and  receipU  thereof  deposited  in 
the  Fund  and  all  funds  remaining  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  In  the  miscellane- 
ous receipU  account  in  the  Treasury. 
TITLE  III-ALEUTIAN  AND  PRIBILOF 
ISLANDS  RESTITUTION 

short  TITLE 

Sk.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Aleutian  and  PribUof  Islands  Restitution 
Act". 

DBPIiriTIONS 

Sk.  302.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term- 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  person  des- 
ignated under  the  terms  of  this  title  to  ad- 
minister certain  expenditures  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  Aleutian  and  Pribllof  Is- 
lands Restitution  Fund; 

(2)  affected  Aleut  villages"  means  those 
Aleut  villages  in  Alaska  whose  residents 
were  evacuated  by  United  SUtes  forces 
during  World  War  II.  including  Akutan. 
Atka,  Nikolski.  Saint  George.  Saint  Paul, 
and  Unalaska;  and  the  Aleut  village  of  Attu, 
Alaska,  which  was  not  rehabtllUted  by  the 
United  SUtes  for  Aleut  residence  or  other 
use  after  World  War  II. 

(3)  "Aleutian  Housing  Authority"  means 
the  nonprofit  regional  native  housing  i^u- 
thorlty  esUblished  for  the  Aleut  region  pur- 
suant to  AS  18.55.995  and  the  following  of 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska; 

(4)  "Association"  means  the  Aleutian/F^- 
bllof  Islands  Association,  a  nonprofit  region- 
al corporation  esUblished  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Aleut  people  and  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska; 

(5)  "Corporation"  means  the  Aleut  Corpo- 
ration, a  for-profit  regional  corporation  for 
the  Aleut  region  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  SUte  of  Alaska  and  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (Public  Law  92-203); 

(6)  "eligible  Aleut"  means  any  Aleut  living 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  who 
was  a  resident  of  Attu  Island  on  June  7. 
1942.  or  any  Aleut  living  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  who,  as  a  civilian,  was 
relocated  by  authority  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  his  home  village  on  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands or  the  Aleutian  Islands  west  of 
Unlmak  Island  to  an  internment  camp,  or 
other  temporary  facility  or  location,  during 
World  War  II;  and 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

ALKtnXAN  Aid)  PRIBILOP  ISLAJfDS  RSSTITUTIOIf 
POTTO 

Sec.  303.  (a)  EsTABiiSHifEirT.— There  is  es- 
Ublished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  a  Fund  to  be  known  as  the  Aleutian 
and  Pribllof  Islands  Restitution  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  The 
Fund  shall  consist  of  amounU  appropriated 
to  it,  as  authorized  by  sections  306  and  307 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Report.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  hold  the  Fund,  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  the  results  of  operations  of  such 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
on  its  expected  condition  and  operations 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the 
session  of  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(c)  Investment.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  invest  such  portion  of  the 
F^ind  as  is  not.  in  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet    current    withdrawals.    Such    invest- 
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ments  may  be  made  only  in  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes.  For  such 
purpose,  such  obligations  may  be  acquired— 

(1)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(d)  Sale  op  Obligations.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Fund  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  market  price. 

(e)  Intchest  on  Certain  Proceeds.— The 
Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of.  any  obligations  held  in 
the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Fund. 

(f )  Tebmination.— The  Secretary  shall  ter- 
minate the  Fund  six  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  all  restoration  work  pursuant 
to  section  306(c)  of  this  title,  whichever 
occurs  later.  On  the  date  the  Fund  is  termi- 
nated, all  investments  shall  be  liquidated  by 
the  Secretary  and  receipU  thereof  deposited 
in  the  Fund  and  all  funds  remaining  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  in  the  Treasury. 

expenditures  and  AtTDIT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Expenditures.— As  provided 
by  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  to  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  principal,  interest,  and  earn- 
ings of  the  Fund,  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  title. 

(b)  Audit.— The  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  title  may  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  and  files 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  in  use  by  the  Administrator, 
perUining  to  such  activities  and  necessary 
to  faciliUte  the  audit. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  CERTAIN  PUND 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Designation  op  Administra- 
tor.—The  Association  is  hereby  designated 
as  Administrator,  subject  tp  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  title,  of  certain  specified 
expenditures  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  Fund.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  to  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  Association,  leading  to  the  execution  of 
a  binding  agreement  with  the  Association 
setting  forth  its  duties  as  Administrator 
under  the  terms  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  conclude 
such  negotiations  and  execute  such  agree- 
ment within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  agreement  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of- 
Directors  of  the  Association,  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(Da  detailed  statement  of  the  procedures 
to  be  employed  by  the  Association  In  dis- 
charging each  of  iU  responsibilities  as  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  title; 

(2)  a  requirement  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Association,  as  they  relate  to  ite  capacity  as 
Administrator,  shall  be  audited  annually  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  independent  licensed  public 
accountants;  and  a  further  requirement 
that  each  such  audit  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives;  and 

(3)  a  provision  esUblishing  the  conditions 
under   which    the   Secretary,   upon   thirty 


days  notice,  may  terminate  the  Association's 
designation  as  Administrator  for  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty,  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  they  relate  to  the 
duties  of  the  Administrator,  or  any  other 
significant  failure  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities as  Administrator  under  this  title. 

(b)  Submission  to  Congress.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  the  agreement  described 
In  subsection  (a)  to  Congress  within  fifteen 
days  after  approval  by  the  parties  thereto. 
If  the  Secretary  and  the  Association  fail  to 
reach  agreement  within  the  period  provided 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  report 
such  failure  to  Congress  within  seventy-five 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Expenditures.- No  ex- 
penditure may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Administrator  from  the  Fund  until  sixty 
days  after  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
agreement  described  in  sulMection  (a). 

duties  op  the  administrator 
Sec.  306.  (a)  In  General.— Out  of  pay- 
menU  from  the  Fund  made  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  restitution,  as  provided  by  this 
section,  for  certain  Aleut  losses  sustained  in 
World  War  II.  and  shall  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  required  by  this  title. 

(b)  Trust  Established.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shaU  esUblish  a  trust  of  (5.000,000 
for  the  benefit  of  affected  Aleut  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes.  Such  trust 
shall  be  esUblished  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska,  and  shall  be  maintained 
and  operated  by  not  more  than  seven  trust- 
ees, as  designated  by  the  Administrator. 
Each  affected  Aleut  village,  including  the 
survivors  of  the  Aleut  village  of  Attu,  may 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  list  of  three 
prospective  trustees.  In  designating  trustees 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  designate  one  trustee  from  each 
such  list  submitted. 

(2)  The  trustees  shall  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  trust  as  eight  Independent  and  sepa- 
rate accounts,  including— 

(A)  one  account  for  the  Independent  bene- 
fit of  the  wartime  Aleut  residente  of  Attu 
and  their  descendants; 

(B)  six  accounts,  each  one  of  which  shall 
be  for  the  Independent  benefit  of  one  of  the 
six  surviving  affected  Aleut  villages  of  Atka, 
Akutan,  Nikolski,  Saint  George,  Saint  Paul, 
and  Unalaska;  and 

(C)  one  account  for  the  Independent  bene- 
fit of  those  Aleuts  who.  as  determined  by 
the  trustees,  are  deserving  but  will  not  bene- 
fit directly  from  the  accounts  esUblished 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
The  trustees  shall  credit  to  the  account  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (C).  an  amount 
equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the  principal 
amount  credited  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  trust.  The  remaining  principal  amount 
shall  be  divided  among  the  accounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  in 
proportion  to  the  June  1.  1942,  Aleut  civil- 
ian population  of  the  village  for  which  each 
such  account  is  esUblished,  as  compared  to 
the  total  civilian  Aleut  population  on  such 
date  of  all  affected  Aleut  villages. 

(3)  The  trust  esUblished  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  administered  In  a  manner  that 
is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of 
Alaska,  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consulUtion  with  represenU- 
tive  eligible  Aleuts,  the  residents  of  affected 
Aleut  villages,  and  the  Secretary.  The  trust- 
ees may  use  the  accrued  Interest,  and  other 
earnings  of  the  trust  for— 

(A)  the  benefit  of  elderly,  disabled,  or  seri- 
ously 111  persons  on  the  basis  of  special  need; 


(B)  the  benefit  of  studenU  In  need  of 
scholarship  assistance; 

(C)  the  preservation  of  Aleut  cultural  her- 
itage and  historical  records; 

(D)  the  improvement  of  community  cen- 
ters in  affected  Aleut  villages;  and 

(E)  other  purposes  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  Aleut  life,  as  determined  by  the 
trustees. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  to  the  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Restoration  op  Church  Property.— 
(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  re- 
build, restore  or  replace  churches  and 
church  property  damaged  or  destroyed  In 
affected  Aleut  villages  during  World  War  U. 
Within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  that  ex- 
penditures from  the  Fund  are  authorized  by 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  $100,000 
to  the  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of 
TTiBking  an  Inventory  and  assessment,  as 
complete  as  may  be  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  all  churches  and  church 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  in  affected 
Aleut  villages  during  World  War  U.  In 
making  such  inventory  and  assessment,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  trust- 
ees of  the  trust  esUblished  by  section  306(b) 
of  this  title  and  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, among  other  things,  the  present  re- 
placement value  of  such  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed structures,  furnishings,  and  arti- 
facts. Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  such  Inventory  and  assessment,  to- 
gether with  speclXlc  recommendations  and 
detailed  plans  for  reconstruction,  restora- 
tion and  replacement  work  to  be  performed, 
to  a  review  panel  composed  of — 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uri>an 
Development; 

(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts;  and 

(C)  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator's  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations or  any  portion  of  them  are 
not  disapproved  by  the  review  panel  within 
sixty  days,  such  plans  and  recommendations 
as  are  not  disapproved  shall  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  practicable  by  the  Administrator. 
If  any  portion  of  the  Administrator's  plans 
and  recommendations  Is  disapproved,  such 
portion  shall  be  revised  and  resubmitted  to 
the  review  panel  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
notice  of  disapproval,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, have  been  received  by  the  Administra- 
tor. In  any  case  of  Irreconcilable  differences 
between  the  Administrator  and  the  review 
panel  with  respect  to  any  specific  portion  of 
the  plans  and  recommendations  for  work  to 
be  performed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  specific  portion 
of  such  plans  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  approval  or  disapproval  by 
Joint  resolution. 

(3)  In  contracting  for  any  necessary  con- 
struction work  to  be  performed  on  churches 
or  church  property  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  preference  to 
the  Aleutian  Housing  Authority  as  general 
contractor.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
"churches  or  church  property"  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  "public  facilities"  as  described 
in  AS  18.55.996(b)  of  the  laws  of  the  SUte 
of  Alaska. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  $1,399,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Administrative  and  Legal  Expenses.— 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  Incur 
reasonable  and  necessary  administrative 
and  legal  expenses  in  cairying  out  iU  re- 
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■ponsibUlties  under  thia  title.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pund 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  compensate  the  Administrator,  not 
leas  often  than  quarterly,  for  all  such  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  administrative  and 
legal  expenses. 

IlfOIVIDUAL  COMPmSATIOK  OF  lUOnLX  ALXtTTS 

Sk.  307.  (a)  PATicnrrs  to  Eucibu 
AixuTS.— <1)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  per  capita  payments  out  of  the  Pund 
to  eligible  Aleuts  for  uncompensated  per- 
sonal property  losses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligi- 
ble Aleut  the  sum  of  $12,000.  All  payments 
to  eligible  Aleuts  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  request,  and  upon 
such  request,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
provide,  reasonable  assistance  In  locating  el- 
igible Aleuts  residing  outside  the  affected 
Aleut  villages.  In  providing  such  assistance, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  use  available  fa- 
cilities and  resources  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  orga- 
nizations. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  Identifying  and  locating  eligible 
Aleuts  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(4)  Any  payment  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  Income  or  re- 
ceipts for  purposes  of  any  Federal  taxes  or 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
for  or  the  amount  of  any  benefits  or  assist- 
ance provided  under  any  Pederal  program 
or  under  any  State  or  local  program  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  part  with  Federal  funds. 

(b)  AuTHORizATioii.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

sum.nfxirTAL  cleaxvt  or  wamtims  dsbius 
S«c.  30«.(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  implemented  an 
on- going  program  for  the  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  live  ammunition,  obsolete  buildings, 
abandoned  machinery,  and  other  hazardous 
debris  remaining  in  populated  areas  of  the 
Lower  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian 
Islimds  as  a  result  of  military  activities 
during  World  War  II.  Such  program  is  being 
accomplished  pursuant  to  Acts  making  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  accordance  with  Congressional 
statements  of  purpose  in  establishing  and 
funding  the  E^nvironmental  Restoration  De- 
fense Account.  The  authority  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  supplemental  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  ad- 
ministering the  Environmental  Restoration 
Defense  Account,  and  shall  be  exercised 
only  in  the  event  that  such  Account  Is  inad- 
equate to  eliminate  hazardous  military 
debris  from  populated  areas  of  the  Lower 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
(b)  Clkam  Program.— Subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
plan  and  Implement  a  program,  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  deem  feasible  and  appro- 
priate, for  the  removal  and  disposal  of  live 
ammunition,  obsolete  buildings,  abandoned 
machinery,  and  other  hazardous  debris  re- 
maining in  populated  areas  of  the  Lower 
Alaska  Peninsula  euid  the  Aleutian  Islands 
as  a  result  of  military  construction  and 
other  activities  during  World  War  II.  The 
Congress  finds  that  such  a  program  is  essen- 
tial for  the  further  development  of  safe, 
sanitary  housing  conditions,  public  facili- 
ties, and  public  utilities  within  the  region. 


(c)  AmtunsTRATioif  op  Pkouum.— The 
debris  removal  program  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried  out  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions for  a  "minimum  cleanup"  contained  in 
the  report  prepared  by  the  Alaska  District. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  entitled  'Debris  Remov- 
al and  Cleanup  Study:  Aleutian  Island  and 
Lower  Alaska  Peninsula,  Alaska,"  dated  Oc- 
tober 1976.  In  carrying  out  the  program  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers shall  consult  with  the  trustees  of  the 
trust  esUblished  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  give  preference  to  the  Aleutian 
Housing  Authority  as  general  contractor. 

(d)  AuTHORiZATioit.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  tlS.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

ATTU  ISLAND  RMTlTUTlOlt  PROORAM 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(3)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  893).  the 
public  lands  on  Attu  Island.  Alaska  within 
the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System  are 
designated  as  wilderness  by  section  702(  1 )  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act  (94  Stat.  3417).  In  order  to  make 
restitution  for  the  loss  of  traditional  Aleut 
lands  and  village  properties  on  Attu  Island, 
while  preserving  the  present  designation  of 
Attu  Island  lands  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  compensa- 
tion to  the  Aleut  people  in  lieu  of  Attu 
Island  conveyance  shall  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
establish  an  account  designated  The  Aleut 
Corporation  Property  Account,  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  on 
Pederal  surplus  property.  The  initial  bal- 
ance of  the  account  shall  be  $17,868,500, 
which  reflects  an  entitlement  of  $500  for 
each  of  the  35.737  acres  within  that  part  of 
eastern  Attu  Island  traditionally  (xxupled 
and  used  by  the  Aleut  people  for  subsistence 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  balance  of  the  ac- 
count shall  be  adjusted  as  necessary  to  re- 
flect successful  bids  under  subsection  (c)  or 
other  conveyances  of  property  under  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g). 

(c)  The  Corporation  may.  by  using  the  ac- 
count established  in  sutwection  (b)  bid.  as 
any  other  bidder  for  surplus  property,  wher- 
ever located,  in  accordance  with  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  484  of  title  40.  United 
States  Code.  No  preference  right  of  any 
type  will  be  offered  to  the  Corporation  for 
bidding  for  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
surplus  property  under  this  subsection  and 
no  additional  advertising  shall  be  required 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  section 
484<eK2)  of  title  40,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  amount  charged  against  the 
Treasury  account  established  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  treated  as  proceeds  of  dis- 
positions of  surplus  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  basis  for  calculating 
direct  expenses  pursuant  to  section  485(b) 
of  title  40.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  The  basis  of  computing  gain  or  loss  on 
subsequent  sale  or  other  disposition  of  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  Corporation  under  this 
section  for  purposes  of  any  Federal.  State  or 
local  tax  imposed  on  or  measured  by 
income,  shall  be  the  fair  value  of  such  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  receipt.  The  amount 
charged  against  the  Treasury  account  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  such  fair  value. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
tender  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
surplus  property  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  section  484(e)<3)  of  title  40, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  be  offered  to  the 


Corporation  for  a  period  of  90  days  so  as  to 

aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  obligations  for  restitution  to 
the  Aleut  people  under  this  section:  Provid- 
ed, That  prior  to  any  disposition  under  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (g),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  governing  body  of 
the  locality  where  such  property  is  located 
and  any  appropriate  state  agency,  and  no 
such  disposition  shall  be  made  if  such  gov- 
erning body  or  State  agency  within  ninety 
days  of  such  notification  formally  advises 
the  Administrator  that  it  objects  to  the  pro- 
posed disposition. 

(gXl)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
any  other  law  or  any  implementing  regula- 
tion inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  con- 
currently with  the  commencement  of 
screening  of  any  excess  real  property,  wher- 
ever located,  for  utUization  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
shall  notify  the  Corporation  that  such  prop- 
erty may  be  available  for  conveyance  to  the 
CorporaUon  upon  negotiated  sale.  Within 
fifteen  days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Conwration  may  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  there  is  a  tentative  need 
for  the  property  to  fulfill  the  obligations  es- 
Ublished under  this  section.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  the  property  should  be 
disposed  of  by  transfer  to  the  Corporation, 
the  Administrator  or  other  appropriate  Ped- 
eral official  shall  promptly  transfer  such 
property. 

(3)  No  disposition  or  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty under  this  subsection  to  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  made  until  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  after  notice  to  affected 
SUte  and  local  governments,  has  provided 
to  them  such  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
property  as  Is  recognized  in  title  40.  United 
SUtes  Code  and  the  regulations  thereunder 
for  the  disposition  or  conveyance  of  surplus 
property. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "real  prop- 
erty" means  any  land  or  interests  in  land 
owned  or  held  by  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
Federal  agency,  any  improvemenU  on  such 
land  or  righto  to  their  use  or  exploiution, 
and  any  personal  property  related  to  the 
land. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
convey  to  the  Corporation  the  traditional 
Aleut  village  site  on  Attu  Island,  Alaska  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conUlned  in  section 
1613  (hKl)  of  title  43,  United  SUtes  Code: 
PTDvided,  TTiat  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  no  site  on  Attu  Island, 
Alaska  other  than  such  traditional  Aleut  vil- 
lage site  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  such  section  1613(hMl)  of 
title  43.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SKPARABILITY  OP  PROVISIOIIS 

Sk.  310.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  title  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  It 
is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by. 


DR.  WILLIAM  WOOD— ALASKAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  a 
close  friend  and  gentleman  who  I 
admire  very  much.  Dr.  William  Wood, 
was  recently  honored  in  my  State  as 
Alaskan  of  the  Year.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  Dr.  Wood  and  Join  with  my 
senior  colleague,  Senator  Stevens,  in 


paying  tribute  on  this  long  overdue 
honor  by  this  fellow  Alaskan.  I,  as 
Senator  Stevens,  join  with  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Jane,  in  congratulating  him 
and  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  his 
career. 

Bill  Wood,  who  describes  himself  as 
an  "old  farm  boy  from  Illinois,"  adopt- 
ed Alaska  as  his  home  in  1960  and  has 
been  an  extraordinary  asset  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  ever  since. 

Bill  served  for  13  years  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  imiversity 
experienced  tremendous  growth  and 
became  a  magnificent  and  respected, 
not  only  statewide  system  of  higher 
education,  which  he  established,  but 
very  dominant  in  areas  of  Arctic  sci- 
ence. 

His  emphasis  on  research,  particu- 
larly in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
North,  contributed  heavily  to  the  imi- 
versity's  growing  reputation. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1973,  Dr. 
Wood  continued  to  benefit  his  commu- 
nity of  Fairbanks  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  through  a  number  of  tasks  and 
positions  undertaken  with  selfless  de- 
termination. 

As  the  mayor  of  Fairbanks,  and  later 
as  head  of  a  special  city  task  force.  Bill 
prepared  the  city  for  the  tremendous 
changes  that  were  to  come  with  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

When  the  State  of  Alaska  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary  in  1984,  Dr.  Wood, 
as  director  of  Festival  Fairbanks  1984, 
made  his  community's  local  celebra- 
tion into  an  event  that  attracted 
nearly  all  of  the  State's  past  and 
present  dignitaries.  Because  of  his  en- 
ergetic efforts,  Fairbanks  became  the 
focus  of  Alaska's  silver  anniversary 
celebration. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Wood's  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  of  Alaska  go  well 
beyond  his  record  of  achievement.  He 
is  a  creative  thinker  whose  ideas  have 
already  begun  to  shape  Alaska's  future 
in  ways  that  are  difficult  to  express. 
Dr.  Wood  can  grasp  the  issues  of  the 
day,  but  he  is  particularly  gifted  in  an- 
ticipating and  preparing  for  the  issues 
of  tomorrow.  His  thinking  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  short  term. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  can  remember 
Bill  Wood  talking  about  Pacific-rim 
trade  and  the  importance  of  seeking 
new  markets  for  U.S.  goods  in  Japan, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  He  long  ago  recognized  the  in- 
exorable relationship  between  Alaska 
and  Asia  and  the  role  that  Alaska 
could  play  in  the  growth  of  the  Pacif- 
ic. Of  course,  today,  we  all  recognize 
that  relationship.  A  great  deal  of  the 
recent  public  debate  in  Alaska  and 
Washington  has  focused  on  our  trade 
relationship  with  the  Pacific  rim  na- 
tions. Clearly,  Bill  Wood  recognized 
the  Pacific  trade  issue  before  it 
became  acute.  Like  many  Alaskans,  I 


have  learned  to  listen  very  carefully  to 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Several  years  ago.  Bill  Wood  started 
talking  about  the  development  of  the 
Arctic,  and  the  ways  we  might  go 
about  that  development  in  a  manner 
that  would  preserve  and  enhance  that 
pristine  region  of  our  planet.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  begun  to  respond  to 
some  of  his  ideas  with  the  passage  of 
the  Dr.  William  Wood  Review  Board 
Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act,  Public 
Law  98-373.  Many  of  BiU  Wood's  ideas 
lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  that  leg- 
islation. His  guidance,  encouragement 
and  inspiration  were  instrumental  in 
the  act's  passage,  and  I  continue  to 
turn  to  him  for  help  as  the  act  is  im- 
plemented. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  honor  Bill  Wood  for  his 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  State 
of  Alaska.  There  are  few  living  Alas- 
kans who  are  as  respected  as  he.  Dr. 
William  Wood  has  been  rightfuUy 
honored  as  Alaskan  of  the  Year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EVANS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
chosen  this  method  to  speak  to  my 
colleagues  rather  than  take  up  the 
time  of  argument  on  the  budget. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the 
course  of  argument  on  both  the  over- 
all package  which  is  now  in  front  of 
the  Senate  and  debate  on  the  individ- 
ual amendments  of  the  pain— the  pain 
we  are  expecting  the  American  i>eople 
to  go  through  as  a  result  of  budget 
deficit  reduction. 

There  has  been  little  talk  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  rewards  which  can  come 
with  a  successful  and  bold  action  on 
deficit  reduction. 

Daily  we  are  seeing  the  growing  im- 
portance of  bold  action.  Washington 
State  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
economic  distress  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Unemployment  now  stands  at  9.3  per- 
cent, 2  percent  above  the  national  av- 
erage. Some  counties  in  Washington 
State  have  unemployment  exceeding 
20  percent. 

Now  the  economy  is  again  slowing. 
The  latest  forecast  for  the  second 
quarter  of  fiscal  1985  is  a  growth  of  1.3 
percent,  down  from  the  4.3  percent  of 
the  first  quarter.  We  will  need  an  aver- 
age growth  of  more  than  5  percent  for 
the  next  two  quarters  to  reach  the 
predicted  3.9  percent  per  year  of  the 
administration. 


Further,  the  Dow-Jones  averages  are 
down  sharply  over  the  last  week. 

All  of  this  points  to  the  need  for  dra- 
matic action  by  the  Members  of  this 
Senate. 

We  have  two  choices.  We  can  cut  the 
deficits  substantially  and  reap  the 
benefits  and  rewards  which  come  from 
doing  that,  or  maintain  program 
spending  and  watch  the  deficit  contin- 
ue to  grow  with  the  resulting  pain 
which  accrues  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  rewards  of  success— major 
economists  of  this  Nation  see  at  least  a 
1 -percent  interest  drop  in  the  short 
term  and  2  to  3  percent  in  the  long 
term. 

Most  economists  agree  that  enact- 
ment  of  a  budget  package  such  as  the 
one  we  are  now  considering  would 
result  in  a  long-term  real  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  of  at  least  4 
percent  and  unemployment  dropping 
from  7.3  to  6.5  percent  or  lower. 

That  translates  into  the  creation  of 
7  million  new  jobs  by  1988,  housing 
starts  back  to  something  like  a  2  mil- 
lion level,  and  inflation  that  is  kept 
imder  controL 

This  success  comes  to  all  Americans, 
not  just  major  corporations,  not  Just 
some  who  are  wealthy.  Every  Social 
Security  recipient,  every  retiree,  every 
Pederal  worker,  everyone  asked  to 
take  part  in  the  pain  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion wiU  share  in  the  rewards  of  suc- 
cess. The  rewards  of  lower  costs  of 
living,  the  rewards  of  lower  interest 
rates  and  the  greater  ease  In  buying 
housing,  and  the  rewards  of  new  Jobs 
for  our  children  and  for  our  American 
compatriots  can  be  expected. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  real  danger  we  face 
and  do  not  readily  recognize.  We  are 
all  operating  on  the  basis  that  the 
baseline  deficit  will  be  $227  billion 
next  year,  if  we  do  nothing.  And  if  we 
do  nothliig  it  will  be  even  larger  in 
1987  and  in  1988.  And  net  interest  pay- 
ments on  our  growing  national  debt 
will  consume  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  our  Federal  Income. 

But  we  are  being  optimistic  in 
making  those  predictions.  The  admin- 
istration, in  every  single  case,  has  been 
more  optimistic  than  all  the  forecasts 
of  our  major  economists  and  major  an- 
alysts. In  predictions  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  gross  national  product,  they 
are  outside  the  range  of  even  the  most 
optimistic  alternative  analyst.  In 
terms  of  cost  of  living  and  interest 
rates,  they  are  more  optimistic  in 
keeping  them  low  than  any  of  the 
others.  And  the  number  of  jobs  or  the 
imemployment  of  our  citizens  suggests 
much  more  that  can  realistically  be 
expected. 

But  it  Is  a  fragile  starting  point. 
Every  1  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  we  miss  will  result  in  a 
change  in  the  deficit  of  $19  billion  per 
year  and  $123  billion  over  the  3-year 
period  we  are  debating.  That  means 
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that  one-third  of  the  total  savings  we 
are  predicting  could  be  chewed  up  if 
our  gross  national  product  rises  1  per- 
cent less  than  we  are  assuming.  The 
same  thing  in  terms  of  interest  rates, 
$9  billion  a  year  for  every  1  percent  we 
miss  in  our  projections.  The  inflation 
rate— $500  million  for  every  1  percent 
in  inflation  rate  that  we  are  in  error. 

So.  the  fact  that  we  are  optimistic 
means  that  we  have  to  act  boldly.  We 
have  to  go  at  least  as  far  as  the  level 
we  are  now  debating  if  we  are  going  to 
get  the  expected  rewards. 

The  need  for  action  is  simply  over- 
whelming. And  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  Is  not  a  question  of: 
freeze  versus  nonfreeze,  program  cuts 
versus  a  freeze,  or  revenue  adjust- 
ments versus  either  of  those  other 
two.  We  ought  to  move  swiftly  to 
achieve  the  maximum-size  program 
possible.  This  should  Include  both  a 
freeze  in  our  major  spending  programs 
plus  significant  program  cuts  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas.  And  after  we  have 
done  that  Job,  we  may  need,  in  addi- 
tion, some  revenue  adjustments  in 
order  to  create  a  program  of  sufficient 
size.  A  program  that  we  can  then 
enjoy  the  end  results— the  end  results 
in  terms  of  gross  national  product 
growth.  Job  growth,  cost-of-living  sta- 
bility, plus  a  program  to  ensure  that 
the  optimistic  predictions  we  have 
made  over  the  next  few  years  will  ac- 
tually come  to  pass. 

Finally,  there  is  much  talk  about 
driving  people  below  the  poverty  line. 
One  thing  we  seldom  talk  about  is  the 
fact  that  if  we  fail  to  act.  if  the  cost  of 
living  escalates  rapidly.  If  interest 
rates  go  up,  so  too  will  the  poverty 
line.  And  more  and  more  people  will 
fall  below  the  poverty  line  because  we 
fall  to  act. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  wUl 
have  more  people  categorized  as  pover- 
ty stricken  if  we  fail  to  act  than  if  we 
act  in  the  most  courageous  possible 
fashion.  We  may  be  creating  some 
pain  to  Americans,  but  also  creating 
the  rewards  that  lie  just  ahead  of  bold 
action. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wiU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


IMI 


RECOGNITION  FOR  NURSINO 
HOME  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  May  12-18,  has  been  designat- 
ed as  "National  Nursing  Home  Week." 
The  theme  of  this  year's  observance, 
"Celebrate  Lifetime  Achievements," 
will  honor  the  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  more  than  1.5  million 


residents  of  our  Nation's  nursing 
homes. 

As  nursing  home  residents  and  their 
families  gather  for  special  activites 
and  social  functions  during  National 
Nursing  Home  Week,  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  pay  special  recognition 
to  the  tireless  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  more  than  800,000  nursing  home 
employees.  As  one  who  has  had  a 
family  member  In  a  nursing  home  in 
South  Dakota.  I  have  personally  wit- 
nessed the  devotion  to  duty  and  many 
kindnesses  displayed  by  the  hard 
workers  in  our  long-term  care  facili- 
ties. Without  their  support,  there 
would  be  no  nursing  facilities  to  serve 
our  needy  elderly. 

Please  Join  me  in  expressing  our 
debt  of  gratitude  during  this  celebra- 
tion of  National  Nursing  Home  Week 
for  the  invaluable  contributions  of  the 
thousands  of  nursing  home  employees. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MILITARY: 
MANY  JOBS  OFF  LIMITS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
attention  to  an  issue  that  directly 
touches  more  than  half  of  our  popula- 
tion, but  has  lost  a  sut>stantial  degree 
of  the  careful  consideration  and  nece- 
sary  commitment  it  once  received  and 
still  deserves.  The  issue  to  which  I  am 
referring  is  our  continued  obligation 
to  increase  opportunities  available  to 
women  in  the  U.S.  military. 

Serious  consideration  of  women  and 
their  relationship  to  the  military 
began  nearly  40  years  ago.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  an  evolutionary,  as  op- 
posed to  revolutionary,  process  of  inte- 
gration. 

It  was  in  1948  that  the  Women's 
Armed  Services  Integration  Act  was 
passed.  This  granted  women  the  op- 
portunity to  become  part  of  the  per- 
manent Military  Establishment.  The 
act  gave  Regular  and  Reserve  status  to 
women  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  and  was  a  true 
milestone  for  women  in  the  military. 

This  law,  however,  was  not  perfect. 
It  Imposed  restrictions  that  included  a 
2-percent  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
women  in  the  Regular  Establishment 
of  each  service,  as  well  as  limited  pro- 
motion opportunities  for  female  offi- 
cers. 

Another  important  step  was  taken  in 
1951  with  the  establishment  of  what 
has  proven  to  be  a  highly  influential 
and  effective  body:  The  Defense  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Women  In  the 
Services  [DACOWITSl.  Its  task  has 
been  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  all  matters  concerning 
women  in  the  services,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  public  informed  of  military 
women  and  their  role  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

DACOWITS  members  are  both  male 
and  female  civilians  who  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  outstanding  rep- 


utations in  business,  the  professions, 
public  service,  and  their  records  of 
civic  leadership.  They  serve  as  individ- 
uals, not  as  official  representatives  of 
any  group  or  organization.  Members 
make  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  matters  such  as 
the  retentions  rate,  housing,  pay  and 
allowances.  Job  opportujiities  and  ex- 
isting Inequalities.  They  have  initiated 
countless  studies  and  have  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  passage  of 
many  essential  bills.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  for  military  women 
due  to  the  commitment  of 
DACOWITS  members. 

It  was  in  1967  that  a  number  of  the 
barriers  obstructing  women's  advance- 
ment were  broken  down.  A  very  impor- 
tant event  was  the  DACOWITS  in- 
spired passage  of  Public  Law  90-130, 
which  repealed  the  2-percent  ceiling 
imposed  in  1948.  allowed  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  flag  and  general 
rank,  and  permitted  women  other 
than  medical  personnel  to  Join  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Act 
[Dopma]  was  also  established,  and  it 
required  gender-free  promotion  oppor- 
tunities. Overall,  military  women  were 
heading  toward  a  decade  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion In  opportunities  and  signifi- 
cant changes  in  their  responsibilities. 

The  end  of  the  draft  and  the  birth 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  propelled 
women  into  their  most  successful  mili- 
tary decade,  the  1970's.  Between  1973 
and  1978  the  positions  of  director  of 
the  Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary 
Emergency  Service  [WAVES],  Women 
in  the  Air  Force  [WAP],  Women  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  [WAC]  were  abolished. 

By  1972,  the  Reserve  Office  Training 
Corps  [ROTC]  was  opened  to  women, 
and  a  large  number  of  women  en- 
rolled. This  was  followed  by  the  admis- 
sion of  women  into  the  service  acade- 
mies. We  saw  our  first  women  gradu- 
ates in  the  class  of  1980. 

Later,  in  1978,  Congress  officially 
passed  legislation  abolishing  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  as  a  separate 
unit.  In  addition,  basic  training  was  in- 
tegrated. And,  finally.  Congress  modi- 
fied section  6015  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  permitting  women 
to  serve  permanent  duty  on  vessels  not 
expected  to  be  assigned  combat  mis- 
sion, and  up  to  6  months  temporary 
duty  on  other  Navy  ships. 

Not  surprisingly,  from  1970  to  1980, 
the  number  of  women  on  active  duty 
grew  from  41,000  or  1.9  percent  of  the 
active  force,  to  170,000  and  8.1  percent 
of  total  active  strength.  The  number 
of  women  in  the  Reserve  components 
increased  substantially  as  well. 

It  was  in  1980,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  re- 
member, that  former  President  Carter 
proposed  resuming  registration  for  the 
draft.  The  plan  included  both  men  and 
women.       Unfortunately,       Congress 


chose  to  exclude  women  from  registra- 
tion. That,  however,  should  not  allow 
us  to  decrease  our  commitment  to 
military  women.  More  remains  to  be 
done  to  fulfill  the  obligation  we 
should  all  feel  to  women  in  the  armed 
services. 

Today,  entry  to  every  service 
branch,  opportunities  to  be  promoted, 
and  access  to  education  and  training 
are  all,  in  some  manner,  denied  to 
women  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
gender.  Despite  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  artifical  barriers  con- 
tinue to  confront  women  seeking  mili- 
tary careers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  the  recruitment 
policies  for  women  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  are  much  strict- 
er than  those  for  men.  All  branches  of 
the  armed  services  use  the  Armed 
Forces  qualification  test  [AFQT]  to 
determine  the  enlistment  eligibility  of 
personnel. 

The  AFQT  consists  of  questions  in 
four  subject  areas  measuring  basic 
verbal  and  quantitative  abilities.  The 
scores  of  the  AFQT  are  used  to  classi- 
fy potential  enlistees  in  mental  catego- 
ries ranging  from  I  to  V.  Congress  has 
limited  recruitment  of  persons  who 
score  in  category  IV  to  20  percent  of 
enlistees,  while  the  services  have 
chosen  not  to  enlist  any  individuals 
scoring  In  category  V. 

The  Army  does  not  recruit  any 
mental  category  IV  females.  It  re- 
quires all  women  seeking  enlistment  to 
hold  a  high  school  diploma,  and  it 
does  not  accept  general  educational 
development  [GED]  certificates  as  a 
replacement.  Male  category  IV  high 
school  graduates,  however,  are  eligible 
for  Army  service. 

Navy  recruitment  policies  have  simi- 
lar disparities  between  men  and 
women.  Once  again,  all  women  wish- 
ing to  enlist  must  be  high  school  grad- 
uates, but  those  in  category  IV  are  eli- 
gible. The  same  would  apply  if  the 
high  school  graduate  were  male.  But 
the  Navy  will  also  accept  nongraduate, 
non-prior-service  males  with  a  GED 
who  score  at  least  a  49— category 
IIIB— or  better  on  the  AFQT. 

The  Marine  Corps  also  requires 
female  enlistees  to  hold  a  high  school 
diploma  or  "equivalent  education"— a 
GED  is  not  acceptable.  If,  however, 
the  applicant  is  male,  he  need  only  to 
have  attended  school  through  the 
10th  grade.  Female  high  school  gradu- 
ates need  a  minimum  AFQT  of  50— 
category  IIIB— while  their  male  coun- 
terparts need  a  score  of  only  21— cate- 
gory rV— to  be  accepted  into  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Each  of  these  services  has  produced 
imique  recruitment  policies  restricting 
the  enlistment  of  women,  consequent- 
ly, women  face  discriminatory  policies 
before  they  even  "get  their  feet  in  the 
door."  We  must  then  ask:  If  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Coast  Guard  find  no 


difficulties  with  requiring  identical 
qualifications  for  both  male  and 
female  applicants,  why  cannot  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  Marines  do  the 
same? 

Similar  disparities  exist  in  the  career 
opportunities  for  women  in  each  serv- 
ice. An  excellent  example  is  found  by 
comparing  the  Navy  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  Women  in  the  latter  serve  on 
all  ships  in  the  Coast  Guard  fleet  and 
in  all  positions,  including  the  com- 
mand of  ships.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
placed  no  restrictions  t>ased  solely  on 
gender  in  assignment,  training,  re- 
cruitment, or  career  opportunities. 

Women  in  the  Navy,  however,  are  re- 
stricted in  their  permanent  assign- 
ments to  approximately  74  ships— in  a 
fleet  approaching  600  in  strength. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  seventy-four 
ships  have  surface  warfare  positions 
that  provide  an  opportunity  for  war- 
fare qualification  and  career  develop- 
ment. Twenty-five  of  these  twenty- 
eight  ships  are  tenders  and  repair 
ships  whose  primary  mission  is  accom- 
plished in  port.  The  remaining  46 
ships  are  diving  and  salvage  ships  and 
civilian  manned  military  sealift  com- 
mand ships— whose  military  positions 
are  limited  only  to  communication  and 
supply  areas. 

In  a  period  of  war,  the  Coast  Guard 
would  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Ironically, 
women  in  the  Coast  Guard  would  then 
be  performing  in  positions  restricted 
to  them  if  they  were  subject  to  Navy 
law.  The  Coast  Guard  has  stated  that 
its  ships  would  not  be  sufficiently 
staffed  if  women  were  suddenly  denied 
the  positions  they  presently  held. 

Similar  ambiguities  may  be  found  re- 
garding the  assignment  of  women  to 
aircraft,  missile  crews,  and  positions 
on  the  battlefield.  Women  can  be 
pUots  and  navigators  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  They  can  fly 
combat  support  aircraft  such  as  cargo 
planes,  refueling  planes,  AWAC's,  and 
certain  helicopters,  but  they  are  not 
permitted  permanent  assignment  to 
fighter  jets. 

Interestingly,  though,  when  we  turn 
to  the  Marine  Corps,  we  find  that  all 
pilot  and  navigator  positions  are 
closed  to  women.  Why  are  the  women 
who  enter  pilot  positions  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  denied  identical 
opportunities  in  the  Marine  Corps? 

The  Army  is  the  only  service  that  re- 
stricts the  assignment  of  women  by 
battlefield  location.  It  uses  a  direct 
combat  probability  coding  [DCPC] 
which  divides  the  battlefield  into 
seven  positions  ranging  from  high 
combat  probability— PI— to  no  direct 
combat  probability— P7. 

The  DCPC  does  not  prevent  the  per- 
manent assignment  of  women  to 
combat  support  or  combat  service  sup- 
port positions,  but  It  does  bar  them 
from  assignment  to  positions  expected 
to  engage  in  direct  combat.  What  is  of 


great  concern  to  Army  women  Is  that 
the  DCPC  appears  to  stifle  career  op- 
portunities for  them.  The  sophistica- 
tion of  modem  weapons  nullifies  any 
attempts  to  segregate  a  battlefield. 
Women  would  be  routinely  brought 
into  a  PI  location  in  war  time. 

In  1982  we  saw  23  additional  military 
occupational  specialties  [MOS]  closed 
to  women  due  to  their  combat  proba- 
bility or  requirements  for  physical 
strength.  Only  after  significant  exter- 
nal pressure  and  internal  turmoil  did 
the  Army  reopen  13  of  the  23  MOS's  it 
had  proposed  closing  to  women.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced plans  at  that  time  to  modify 
the  physical  strength  test,  thus  open- 
ing more  jobs  to  women. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  physical  strength  standards  were 
modified  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  assure  that  100  percent  of 
the  men  would  qualify  for  heavy  and 
very  heavy  work.  The  original  stand- 
ard of  100  pounds  would  have  elimi- 
nated 20  percent  of  male  enlistees 
from  assignment  to  heavy  or  very 
heavy  jobs,  in  other  words  combat 
arms. 

At  present  the  Army  prohibits 
women  in  49  out  of  a  total  357  occupa- 
tional specialties  and  in  any  "infantry, 
armor,  cannon  field,  artillery,  combat 
engineer,  and  low  altitude  air  defense 
artlUery  imit  of  battaUon/squadron  or 
smaller  size  regardless  of  the  occupa- 
tional specialty." 

Women  now  comprise  approximately 
9.5  percent  of  the  active  duty  force. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
jected only  a  small  increase  in  this 
number  by  the  end  of  1987.  During  the 
Carter  administration,  plans  estimated 
that  the  percentage  of  women  In  the 
service  would  reach  12  percent  by 
1988,  but  that  figure  has  been  scaled 
down  to  10.3  percent. 

What  we  also  find  is  that  the  majori- 
ty of  women  in  the  services  are  clus- 
tered in  the  middle  to  lower  officer 
grades— and  the  disparity  becomes 
much  greater  if  the  medical  officers, 
which  Includes  nurses,  are  excluded. 
Currently,  there  are  three  women  at 
the  flag/general  officer  level  in  the 
Army— and  one  promotable— three  in 
the  Air  Force,  and  three  In  the  Navy; 
there  are  none  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Interestingly,  there  are  very  few 
women  line  officers  In  the  0-6  grade. 
Indicating  a  slow  expansion  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  women  officers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  "with  time  the  dis- 
tribution of  women  officers  should 
begin  to  approximate  that  of  men." 
But  because  of  the  small  number  of 
women  in  the  0-6  grade  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  this  for  another  7  to  8 
years. 

What  we  need  to  see  is  women  ap- 
pointed to  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  decisionmaking  roles.  We 
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need  to  eliminate  the  assumption  that 
all  military  positions  are  appropriate 
for  men,  but  that  only  some  are  appro- 
priate for  women. 

The  issue  of  women  in  the  military 
and  the  opportunities  available  to 
them  is  much  too  important  to  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  in  the  back  of  our 
minds.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  continue  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  expand  the  opportunities 
available  to  women  in  the  military. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  RxcoRO  some  items  prepared  by 
the  Women's  Equity  Action  League  on 
this  issue  and  an  article  from  the 
March  14  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"Women  Move  Up  in  the  Military.  But 
Many  Jobs  Remain  Off  Limits."  These 
will,  I  know,  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  concerned  about  the  role  of 
women  in  the  military. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WoMZit  Move  Up  iif  thx  Miutajit.  But 

Mant  Jobs  Rkmaih  Orr  Loots 

(By  Prandne  Schwadel) 

When  she  was  12  years  old.  Rosemary 
Mariner  decided  to  become  a  pilot.  Soon  she 
was  washing  planes  to  pay  for  flying  lessons. 
Later  she  studied  aviation  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1973  she  Joined  the  Navy. 

Today  she  teaches  Navy  pilots  how  to  fly 
jets  at  a  training  base  in  Kingsrvllle.  Texas. 
But  because  she  is  a  wonum.  Lt.  Cmdr.  Mar- 
iner, now  31.  isn't  allowed  to  fly  many  of  the 
missions  that  she  is  training  her  male  stu- 
dents for. 

Cmdr.  Mariner  has  flown  attack  jets  on 
research  missions  to  test  new  weapons.  She 
has  qualified  as  an  aircraft-carrier  pilot  and 
as  a  surface-warfare  officer.  But.  she  says. 
"Everything  I've  done  is  really  no  big  deal 
(or  a  man." 

A  MACHO  WORU) 

Her  experience  Illustrates  the  formidable 
barriers  that  military  women  still  face  in 
this  most  macho  of  male  worlds.  E>esplte  an 
explosion  In  their  ranks  and  responsibilities 
over  the  past  12  years,  women  in  aU 
branches  of  the  armed  services  except  the 
Coast  Guard  are  stUl  excluded  by  federal 
laws  and  policies  from  holding  jobs  in 
combat  units. 

The  Navy's  6.606  women  officers  and 
43.258  enlisted  women  face  some  of  the 
most  severe  constraints.  They  are  prohibit- 
ed by  law  from  holding  any  of  the  perma- 
nent posts  on  most  of  the  Navy's  527  ships, 
effectively  keeping  them  out  of  jobs  that  as- 
piring male  officers  typically  master  on 
their  way  to  the  top. 

•  If  I  couldn't  theoretically  reach  the  top 
of  the  profession,  how  could  I  be  anything 
but  junior  varsity?"  asks  Cmdr.  Mariner. 
Says  Lt.  Cmdr.  Deborah  Bumette.  a  public- 
affairs  officer,  "Until  I  can  go  everywhere 
my  (male)  lieutenant-commander  peers  can 
go.  it  isn't  going  to  be  equal." 

Money  isn't  the  issue;  many  women  say 
they  were  attracted  to  the  military  partly 
because  they  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

raoMonoii  vs.  bquality 

The  Navy  says  that  gcxxl  promotion  op- 
portunities exist  for  women,  who  make  up 
about  9%  of  its  officers  and  8%  of  its  enlist- 
ed personnel.  But  Cmdr.  Mariner  says:  "You 
can't  confuse  promotion  opportunity  with 


equal  opportunity.  It's  the  kind*  of  com- 
mands and  the  kiiuU  of  Jobs  you  get  aa  a 
senior  officer  that  are  very  Important." 

With  most  women  officers  still  clustered 
in  the  junior  grades,  frustration  could 
spread  in  the  years  ahead.  The  number  of 
jobs  women  can  hold  is  expected  to  grow  as 
the  Navy  expands,  but  women  aren't  likely 
to  command  anything  but  support  units 
soon.  "We've  opened  it  up  as  far  as  we  can 
open  it  up"  under  the  combat-exclusion  law, 
says  Rear  Adm.  Albert  J.  Herberger,  the 
Navy's  director  of  personnel  policy,  and 
Congress  Isn't  likely  to  repeal  the  law  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Critics  of  the  law  question  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  to  restrict  women's  role  in  a 
technological  era  when  brains  increasingly 
count  for  more  than  brawn.  They  also  cite 
studies  indicating  that  it  wUl  become  harder 
to  recruit  men.  "We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  discriminating  against  50%  of 
the  population  that  has  the  kind  of  talent 
that  is  difficult  to  get."  says  retired  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr..  former  chief  of  naval 
operations. 

When  the  draft  ended  In  the  early  19708. 
services  recruited  women  in  earnest  to  meet 
projected  manpower  shortages  and  pressure 
from  feminists.  Women  became  pUots.  sail- 
ors and  military-academy  students.  They 
rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  com- 
manding officers  of  noncombat  outfits,  and 
some  mixed  motherhood  with  military  ca- 
reers. 

The  1980s  have  brought  slower  progress— 
and  some  backpedallng.  In  1981.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Navy  tightened  restrlirtions  on  the 
temporary  assignment  of  women  to  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  0:ean  and 
the  Par  East. 

These  days  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Navy's  women  officers  are  either  nurses  or 
administrators  in  such  fields  as  training,  re- 
cruiting and  personnel  records.  The  admin- 
istrators compete  for  promotions  with  men 
who  rotate  to  shore  duty  from  tours  at  sea 
These  women  generally  bristle  at  any  sug- 
gestion that  they  aren't  leading  full  Navy 
careers— and  many  don't  want  to  see  the 
combat  exclusion  lifted— but  the  Navy 
makes  it  clear  that  a  string  of  desk  jobs 
wouldn't  be  considered  a  good  career  path 
for  a  man. 

Now  there  are  so  many  desk-bound  offi- 
cers on  this  primarily  female  track  that  the 
Navy  has  created  a  new  career  path  to 
expand  promotion  opportunities.  Under  the 
old  system,  desk-bound  women  who  wanted 
to  advance  had  to  serve  as  executive  or  com- 
manding officers  of  mostly  training,  recruit- 
ing or  personnel-record  units.  Now  they  will 
be  allowed  to  rise  in  rank— and  pay  grade- 
also  by  holding  a  series  of  non-command 
jobs  in  several  other  areas  such  as  financial 
management.  Intelligence,  international  af- 
fairs, weapons  acquisition  and  computer  sci- 
ence. These  fields  were  open  to  women 
Ijefore.  but  there  were  fewer  promotion  op- 
portunities. 

Opportunities  remain  extremely  limited, 
however,  for  the  175  female  surface-warfare 
officers,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
sea  duty.  Because  of  the  combat-exclusion 
law.  they  can  serve  on  only  33  of  the  Navy's 
527  ships,  and  those  33  ot>erate  mainly  on 
the  fringes  of  the  fleet;  most  don't  spend 
much  time  at  sea.  They  are  repair  vessels, 
research  ships,  tenders  and  the  like.  Lt. 
Deborah  Bamhart's  reaction  Is  typical:  "To 
spend  20  years  to  get  to  be  a  capitain  of  a 
tender  Isn't  enough  Incentive." 

Surface-warfare  women  who  reach  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  after  about 


10  years  have  even  fewer  options.  At  this 
stage,  men  tsrpically  compete  for  jobs  as 
second-in-command  of  ships,  but  only  one 
ship  is  available  for  a  woman  with  slmtlar 
qualificatlons.  It  is  the  USS  Norton  Sound, 
a  missile  test  ship,  and  its  current  executive 
officer  is  a  man. 

rr'S  A  BOTTLKITKCK 

"It's  great  as  long  as  you're  a  lieutenant 
or  below."  says  Lt.  Cmdr.  Bonnie  Walker, 
one  of  six  women  senior  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  Norton  Sound  job.  "Once 
you  make  lieutenant  commander,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  'Is  the  Navy  going  to  open  up  an  ex- 
ecutive-officer billet  for  a  woman?'  And  the 
next  question  is.  'When?'  It's  a  lx>ttleneck. 
right  now." 

Adm.  Herberger  says  the  Navy  plans  to 
assign  a  woman  to  the  Norton  Sound  post  in 
1986,  when  It  is  next  scheduled  to  open  up. 

But  that  Isn't  much  consolation  for 
Comdr.  Walker,  who  believes  she  was  quali- 
fied in  1984  when  the  job  was  last  open.  If 
she  doesn't  go  to  sea  as  an  executive  officer 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  36-year- 
old  officer  figiires  she  will  fall  behind  the 
men  who  do.  eliminating  her  from  competi- 
tion for  future  leadership  jobs  at  sea.  The 
Navy  recognizes  the  problem  but  says  that 
women  like  her  can  still  advance  by  holding 
leadership  jobs  ashore.  Ctedr.  Walker 
doesn't  think  that's  the  same  thing. 

"For  women,  just  being  qualified  Isn't 
enough."  says  36-year-old  Cmdr.  Walker, 
now  the  satellite-communications  officer  at 
Atlantic  fleet  headquarters  In  Norfolk,  Va 
"A  lot  of  women  are  going  to  faU  by  the 
wayside  because  we  don't  have  an  adequate 
number  of  ships  available  to  us  to  be  select- 
ed for.  What  we're  trained  for  is  to  use  our 
slcills  at  sea." 

Because  opportunities  are  limited,  the 
Navy  allows  only  17  women  to  enter  the  sur- 
face-warfare community  each  year.  And 
atx>ut  30  such  women  have  transferred  out 
In  recent  years  to  other  Navy  specialties. 

One  is  Lt.  Susan  Alison  Cowan.  25.  who 
transferred  partly  because  she  would  have 
faced  "a  tremendous  amount  of  time  with- 
out going  to  sea."  she  says.  Ironically,  she 
became  second-in-command  of  a  vessel  after 
giving  up  on  a  surface-warfare  career.  She 
went  to  the  Navy's  diving  sch(x>l  and.  armed 
with  new  qualifications,  took  over  last  June 
as  second-in-command  of  the  USS  Quapaw, 
a  tug  that  does  towing  and  salvage  work  off 
the  West  Coast. 

The  tiny  40-year-old  ship,  based  at  Port 
Hueneme.  Calif.,  is  decorated  with  battle 
ribbons  from  World  War  II.  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. It  is  scheduled  to  l>e  decommissioned 
In  August,  but  to  Lt.  Cowan,  the  first  Navy 
woman  ever  to  serve  as  second-in-command 
of  a  ship,  the  tug  looks  "really  super." 

CHANGK  COMKS  SLOWLY 

Lt.  Cowan,  who  pedals  an  exercise  bicycle 
in  her  tiny  stateroom  to  stay  In  shape, 
doesn't  dwell  on  her  status.  "Change  comes 
slowly."  she  says.  Later  she  adds:  "I  think 
that  the  women  before  me.  the  way  they  did 
the  job  has  opened  up  what  I'm  able  to  do 
now.  And  the  way  I  do  my  job  will  open  up 
things  for  women  10  years  junior  to  me." 

Joellen  Oslund,  one  of  the  first  women  re- 
cruited for  flight  training,  resigned  In  1979 
because  the  Navy  couldn't  offer  her  enough 
challenge  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  She  and  five 
other  women  had  sued  to  have  the  Navy's 
combat-exclusion  law  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  court  agreed,  and  Congress  relaxed 
the  law  somewhat.  But  the  Navy  took  until 
December  1983  to  decide  that  women  hell- 
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copter  pilots  could  l>e  deployed  temporarily  Air  Force  58,500  or  11.9%.  enlist.  Since   1981,  Congress  has  required 

on  certain  support  ships  In  the  Medlterrane-  Marine  Corps  8,659  or  4.83%.  that  65%  of  all  male  enlistees  have  high 

an,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Par  East.  prrruxx  RfHuirimrr  pbojsctioiis  school  diplomas. 

Other  women  officers  who  share  Mrs.  Os-  The  Amy  ^^*  Army  currently  prohibits  the  enllst- 

lund's    frustration    stay    nevertheless    and  _.       .               ^^     .         ,      ,.          u_.-j  ment  of  women  who  hold  General  Educa- 

press  for  further  change.  Cmdr.  Mariner  be-  ,  ^  "?  ^^^ .  **'!Sr*.  ^a*^*.    .1  *'*^*?*^  tional  Development  (GED)  certificates.  (See 

lieves    women    would    be    integrated    more  j!?^;  ^iJ^'^I^JV^*' ^ 'f'?*^  *''' '^'if  ^P''.*''  definition  below.) 

fully,  u  blacks  were  during  World  War  II,  If  ^  «^'  V\^^^  "^""^^  ^  •  probable  in- 

the  n  R  BiBro  in  an  tn  nar  ■■Reinir  rMiH  tn  an  cressc  of  1,000  women  per  year  and  is  s  re-  '"*  "'"'y 

out  Lid  nv  ta  «iDer  "  The  savT  "But  the  ac  '»"<=t'on  ^^m  a  previous  projection  of  87,000  Non-prior  service  diploma  graduates  need 

^«.,«7Vv,™L  H.^»  »h.„  »!  ^i^  .ttfnl»H  ^.  enlisted  women  by  FY  87.  a  minimum  score  of  17  on  the  Armed  Ptorces 

(x>unt  comes  due  when  we  get  attacked.  This  '  /-k„.ii««.»i„„  >!<„«  /inrwx  »,»  ..u.^  i_  »».« 

is  not  IBM.  The  reason  you've  got  that  unl-  The  Navy  Qualification  Tert  (AFQT)  to  enlist  in  the 

form  on  Is  to  defend  your  country."  The  Navy>  projected  go^^  Au' new  female   recruiU   must  be   high 

ed  women  by  FY  87.  This  represents  an  in-  „j.     ,  mAuaii^ 

RKRurrMEMT  Statistics  ahd  Policies:  crease  of  5.385  from  FY  83.                                      „""  .  ~!rr_^.u  -  r^im ^ i.. 

WoMDi  IN  THE  Acnvi  ARMED  SERVICES  to  December  1983.  the  Navy  expanded  the  .,^*'*  recruits  with  a  GED  wid  non-giadu- 

OVERVIEW  «««>•  opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  ^}L^^^°'  ,"^7***  ^^  T^^^J'^^..'' 

OVERVIEW  „„„„„  ^f«,w.~  kt  «„.>,«^»in»  th«  to^n^  AFQT  score  of  49  or  better  to  enlist  in  the 

203.310    women,    officers    and    enlisted.  *°"^''  officers  by  authorizing  the  tempo- 

^ZIa  \w.  fK- TT  a    A^^i^Jl.  .t  f  k7^  ""^  assignment  of  helicopter  pilots  and  ex-  """'• 

^f  f^^vl!^r^^f^.^J^™ri!!l^  plosive  ordnance  disposal  officers  to  addl-  77ie4ir  Force 

o^ot^»hV^i»»V..fvfo«v.           ""npnaea  tjonjj  ghip,  not  expected  to  have  a  combat  Male   and   female   GED   holders   need   a 

T^  w  L    fh-   a.vJi^-„ii.»»H    itLWA  niission   during  the   period   of   assignment,  score  of  50  or  better  on  the  AFQT  to  enlist 

f-i^.ill«^.;w^,\-T3lZ.7LJ,!If7!t?„^^^  -nils  move  represent*  a  Umlted  expansion  of  in  the  Air  Force.  Male  and  female  high 

«?^   r^rSft^  1^   i^dlvwS  Who   h^ve  opportunities  for  women  because  1)  the  as-  school  graduates  need  a  score  of  21  or  better 

^I^TJ^Kr,  ^,  tSmyirvT^ 'tJJu  r«fJ^  signmcnt  of  women  Is  still  subject  to  the  dis-  on  the  AFQT  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force. 

Lnf.  otf  ^^Jil  ^\  ^i^l\^^  cretlon  o^  the  ship's  commander  who  can  Non-high  school  graduates  need  a  score  of 

^>f„   A^^IS^i^  «i.^,H^  oV<i'    wio^h  refvme  to  aUow  women  aboard  and  (2)  it  65  or  better  on  the  AFQT  to  enlist  in  the 

rI^i  ^!^.,I^^^^^^hUh«t  r^r  only  allows  temporary  duty.  Future  recruit-  Air  Force. 

^nSe'r'tKis'S,^orihe!^-'voruL^^r  ^^^''^JTl^^ZT^J^XZ^'^L^S^^r.^  The  Marine  Con. 

record  high  at  the  time.  ^^^^^a    h,»    .....^k^...   /»/    .hin.    ««    «>hi/>h  Ploma  or  equivalent  education  to  enlist  in 

By  the  end  of  1987  the  Department  of  De-  «^^  ^  se.T^herwS'The  nu^S^  '^e  Marines.  The  GED  Is  not  considered 

fense  (DoD)  expecU  to  have  over  221.788  Lif-^v^e  ^e'  ^^^^^  ^^^  numoers  equivalent;  however,  a  year  in  an  accredited 

women  on  active  duty.  This  would  represent  '             »-.      ^    =  college  may  be.  at  the  discretion  of  the 

an   Increase   of  41.788   women  since   1980.  The  Air  Force  Marine  Corps. 

bringing  the  total  percentage  of  women  to  The  Air  Force  started  admitting  women  to  The  Marines  accept  male  applicants  who 

9.9%  compared  to  9.0%  in  1980.  While  the  the  security  poUce  as  of  January  1.  1985.  Of  have    attended    school    through    the    10th 

numbers  of  women  in  the  Services  continues  the  596.000  total  jobs  in  the  Air  Force,  ap-  grade,  and  even  this  standard  can  be  waived 

to  Increase,  the  percentage  of  women  Is  still  proximately    60.000    have    been   closed    to  by  the  lAarine  Corps  Commandant  for  an 

approximately  10%.  women  under  the  Air  Force's  past  interpre-  "exceptionally"  qualified  applicant. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  part  of  the  Depart-  tation  of  the  combat  exclusion  law.  It  is  esti-  Female  high  school  graduates  need  a  min- 

ment  of  Transportation.  In  time  of  war  or  mated   that   the   opening   of   the   security  imum  AFQT  score  of  50,  while  male  high 

national  emergency,  the  Coast  Guard  could  police  will  result  in  26.000  additional  jobs  school  graduates  need  a  score  of  only  31  to 

come  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  for  which  women  will  be  eligible.  be  accepted  into  the  Marine  Corps, 

the  Navy,  as  directed  by  the  President.  The  1985  Defense  Authorization  Act  con-  j^  Coa»t  Guard 

onutEHT  .«:ruitmekt  statistics  ^^i/hT^raSl^  '^l^oFl^  to  The  Coast  Guard  has  removed  all  restric- 

At  the  end  of  FY  84.  the  number  of  enlist-  ^^  g,  ^^  22%  in  FY  88.  In  addition,  the  "«««  '»««»  solely  on  gender  in  recruitment, 

ed  women  in  each  of  the  services  was  as  fol-  g^^t^ry  of  Defense  was  directed  to  study  training,  assignment  and  career  opportuni- 

Total  Active  Forces  203.310  or  9.50%.  ^op^S^f  w^^'to'^^^rth^e  ^  "wale    and    female    high    school    diploma 
Army  66,100  or  10.05%.  Fto,^                                                 In  the  Air  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^o    possess    GED 
Navy  42,258  or  8.60%.  »-.„_,      ^  equivalency   certificates   need   a   minimum 
Air  Force  55.335  or  1 1.38%.  The  MaHne  Corp*  g^ore  of  40  on  the  AFQT  to  enlist. 
Marines  8.577  or  4.88%.  The  Marine   Corps   projects   an   enlisted  Comlwt  exclusion  laws  and/or  policies  do 
Coast  Guard  2.108  or  6.60%.  female  end  strength  of  8.989  and  689  female  not  apply  to  the  Coast  Guard,  which  Is  part 
The  numbers  below  illustrate  the  differ-  officers  by  the  end  of  FY  87.  Therefore,  the  of     the    Department     of     Transportation 
ences  in  the  number  of  female  non-prior  percentage  of  women  in  the  Marine  Corps  (rather  than  DoD)  in  peacetime, 
service  recruits  in  FY  84  as  compared  to  continues  to  remain  virtually  the  same  at  abbreviatioiis  ahd  DBFinrnoirs 
those  in  FY  83.  Each  of  the  Services  made  slightly  under  5%.  .„..^,^  ,™.     .        ..  t^         ,-.     „„    », 
smaU  increases  in  the  numbers  of  female  en-  The  Co<i*t  Guard  ^if^  Z?»  ^^  f^^  ^'^^°'^f 
iiiit>vi  rMTiittjt  In  FY  fu  exM>nt  for  the  Naw  1  ne  i^uaanjTtaru  Test  is  a  written  test  used  by  all  branches  Of 
Ln^h?^^  o„»rrf  The  coast  Guard  does  not  have  a  goal  for  the  Armed  Services  to  determine  the  enllst- 
TotaT  Act"e^^:  1,594  more  (does  not  ^^f^?!;^'^''""'^'  °'  '"'^"  a«=essions  nient  eUglbUity  of  Perso^mel.  The  AFQT  i« 
include  Coast  Guard  daU).  *"  '"^""  "*""'  derived  from  the  ASVAB  arid  cons^ts  of 
Army  667  more  recruitmikt  policies  four  subjects  that  measure  basic  verbal  and 
Navy  345  less  Service  standards  are  subject  to  change,  quantitative  abilities.  The  AFQT  scores  are 
Air  Force-  324  more  Although  aU  recrulte  for  the  Department  of  used  to  classify  potenUal  enlistees  in  Mental 
Marine  Corps-  253  more.  Defense  and  Coast  Guard  take  the  same  en-  Categories  I  through  V.  The  Services  active- 
Coast  Guard-  173  less  (includes  regular  en-  trance  examination,   higher  scores  are  re-  ly  recruit  persons  who  score  in  Categories  I, 
llstmenU  and  reserves)  quired  by  some  Services  for  recruiU  in  spe-  H  and  III.  Congress  has  limited  recruitment 
The  Services  project  that  they  will  have  cial  categories  (e.g.,  non-high  school  gradu-  of  pereons  who  s«)re  in  Category  IV  to  20% 
the  foUowing  enlisted  female  end  strengths  ates)  and  for  the  more  technical  military  of  enlistees.  The  Services  do  not  enlist  Cate- 
on  duty  at  the  close  of  FY  85  (end  strength  Jobs.  (See  definitions  of  AFQT  and  ASVAB  Bory  V. 
refers  to  the  number  of  persons  on  duty  at  below).  Some  vacancies  are  closed  to  women  Category                               afqt Range 

the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  or  some  specific  due  to  combat  exclusion  laws  and  policies.         i „ 93-100 

stated  time).  The  Army                                  U 65-92 

Army  67.900  or  10.2%.  The  Army  is  currenUy  not  recruiting  any     JJJ^ 50-«4 

Navy  44.300  or  8.9%.  Mental  category  IV  females,  but  they  are  re-     J™ *^^ 

cruiting  Mental  category  IV  males  who  are    ^ nivi 

, ,,  ,„     „,K ,H..   r,^,^    ^„^y^r^   f„,  T„..i  high  school  diploma  graduates,   and  who     * ''"^' 

Actw^^rcS  nS^  i^^e  fri^"or  the  c^t  score  a  mtalmuiS  of  16  on  the  AFQT.  ASVAB:  Armed  Services  VocaUonal  Bat- 

Oui^^T^<^Oui??S2lSit^«,l™?^y  Since    1981    the   Army   has   required   aU  tery.  a  ten-part  test  given  by  the  Services  to 

when  appropriate.  women  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  to  determine  eligibility  for  service.  Scores  on 
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different  ^Utude  composites  of  the  ASVAB 
determine  eligibility  to  enter  specific  mili- 
tary occupations. 

GED  Test:  General  Education  Develop- 
ment Test,  a  five-part  test  given  to  deter- 
mine If  a  person  can  be  issued  a  high  school 
equivalency  diploma  or  certificate.  The  re- 
quirements for  passing  are  determined  by 
each  State  and  vary  widely. 

Military  Accession:  New  recruit. 

NPS:  Non-prior  Service.  No  military  serv- 
ice currently  or  at  any  time  In  the  past. 

WOMZN  AND  COMBAr  A  COMPAKISON  OF  THX 

SsHvicxs'  Laws  akd  Poucibs 
Women  are  an  integral  part  of  today's  All 
Volunteer  Force  However,  the  utilization  of 
women  by  each  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
differs  based  on  each  service's  interpreta- 
tion of  combat  exclusion  laws  and  policies. 
There  Is  little  consistency  among  the  serv- 
ices regarding  the  ways  in  which  women  are 
allowed  to  participate. 

DEnifmOH  OP  TKUfS 

C7oje  combat 

Close  combat  was  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  1978  as  "engaging  an 
enemy  with  Individual  or  crew-served  weap- 
ons while  being  exposed  to  direct  enemy 
fire,  a  high  probability  of  direct  physical 
contact  with  the  enemy's  personnel,  and  a 
substantial  risk  of  capture."  These  positions 
are  in  the  combat  arm  of  each  service.  No 
women  serve  in  positions  considered  to  t>e 
"close  combat." 

DiTtct  combat 

Direct  Combat  was  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  1982  as  "engaging  an 
enemy  with  individual  or  crew-served  weap- 
ons while  being  exposed  to  direct  enemy 
fire,  a  high  probability  of  direct  physical 
contact  with  the  enemy's  personnel,  and  a 
substantial  risk  of  capture.  Direct  combat 
takes  place  while  closing  with  the  enemy  by 
fire,  maneuver,  or  shock  effect  in  order  to 
destroy  or  capture  him.  or  while  repelling 
his  assault  by  fire,  close  combat  or  counter- 
attack." Army  women  are  not  permanently 
assigned  in  direct  combat  positions. 
Combat  support 

The  combat  support  positions  provide 
operational  assistance  to  the  combat  arm. 
Examples  of  operational  assistance  include 
direct  engineering,  police,  communications 
and  tnteUigence  support.  Women  In  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  serve  in  combat  support 
roles  and  specialties;  Marine  Corps  women 
do  not.  Navy  women  are  prohibited  from 
permanent  assignment  to  underway  replen- 
tahment  ships  that  support  the  battle 
group. 

Combat  service  support 

Combat  service  support  positions  provide 
logistical,  technical  and  administrative  serv- 
ices to  the  combat  arm.  Military  women  in 
all  branches  serve  in  combat  service  support 
roles. 

sTATxrroaT  KKsnucnoif  s  or  women  in 

COMBAT 

10  United  States  Code  Section  8549  pro- 
hibits the  permanent  assignment  of  female 
members  of  the  Air  Force,  except  those  des- 
ignated under  Secion  8067  (medical,  dental, 
chaplain  and  other  "professionals"),  to  duty 
in  aircraft  engaged  In  combat  mission. 

10  United  States  Code  Section  6015  pro- 
hibits the  permanent  assignment  of  female 
members  of  the  Navy  to  duty  on  vessels  or 
on  aircraft  which  can  be  expected  to  be  en- 
gaged in  combat  mission.  The  Marine  Corps 
falls  under  the  Department  of  Navy  and  ad- 


heres to  the  restrictions  of  Section  6015.  In 
addition,  the  Marine  Corps  further  restricts 
women  from  serving  in  combat  units  or 
combat  "situations." 

10  United  States  Code  Section  3013  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
assign,  detail  and  prescribe  the  duties  of 
members  of  the  Army.  The  Army  has  deter- 
mined its  policies  regarding  the  role  of 
women  by  attempting  to  remain  consistent 
with  the  "intent  of  Congress"  when  the 
combat  exclusion  laws  were  established  for 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

VABIATIONS  AMONO  THB  SKRVICn 

TTie  variations  among  services  are  best  il- 
lustrated by  looking  at  their  policies  of  as- 
signing   women    to    ships,    planes,    missile 
crews  and  positions  on  the  battlefield. 
Ships 

Coast  Guard  women  serve  on  all  ships  In 
the  Coast  Guard  Fleet  and  in  all  positions 
including  the  command  of  ships.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  no  restrictions  based  solely  on 
gender  in  assignment,  training,  recruitment 
or  career  opportunities. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  peacetime,  but 
would  come  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  The  Coast 
Guard  does  not  consider  Itself  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  10  USC  Section  6015. 

The  only  ships  to  which  the  Navy  perma- 
nently assigns  women  are  combat  service 
support  ships  such  as  repair  (tenders)  and 
research  ships.  Navy  women  are  not  perma- 
nently assigned  to  the  combat  support  ships 
such  as  the  underway  replenishment  ships 
of  the  Mobile  Logistic  Support  Force. 

When  a  Navy  task  force  is  deployed,  sup- 
port ships  such  as  oilers,  store  ships  and  am- 
munition ships  accompany  the  Navy's  battle 
ships.  The  support  ships  that  replenish  the 
task  force  are  deployed  from  either  the 
Mobile  Logistic  Support  Force  (MliBF)  or 
the  Military  Sealift  Command  (IilSC)  de- 
pending on  which  has  the  needed  support 
availabale  and  ready  to  serve.  The  MU3F 
consists  of  only  Navy  ships. 

The  Military  Sealift  Command  Is  com- 
posed of  civilian  contract  ships  such  as  Mer- 
chant Marine  ships.  Since  these  are  civilian 
ships,  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  partici- 
pation of  women.  As  a  result.  clvUian  women 
are  sailing  on  MSC  ships  and  serving  with 
the  Navy's  battle  group. 

Aircraft 

Although  women  can  be  pilots  and  naviga- 
tors in  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy,  there 
are  variations  among  these  services  regard- 
ing the  assignment  of  women  to  various 
types  of  aircraft.  In  general,  women  fly 
combat  support  aircraft  such  as  cargo 
planes,  refueling  planes,  AWACs  and  cer- 
tain helicopters.  However,  they  are  prohibit- 
ed from  permanent  assignment  to  fighter 
Jets.  All  pilot  and  navigator  positions  in  the 
Marine  Corps  are  closed  to  women. 
Missile  cmos 

The  Air  Force  now  assigns  women  to  all 
missile  crews.  A  recent  policy  change  allows 
women  to  be  assigned  to  the  two-person 
crews  of  the  Minuteman  Missile  System 
from  which  they  were  previously  barred,  as 
long  as  both  members  of  the  crew  are  of  the 
same  gender.  Women  are  assigned  to  the 
four-person  Titan  missUe  crews,  and  will 
serve  there  until  the  miaaile  system  Is  re- 
tired In  1987. 

Army  women  are  prohibited  from  assign- 
ment to  short  range  missile  systems.  Howev- 
er, women  are  assigned  to  long  range  missile 
systems  such  as  the  Pershing  and  Nike-Her- 
cules. 


T^e  missile  systems  in  the  Navy  are  found 
on  submarines.  Submarines  are  considered 
combatant  ships  by  the  Navy,  and  no  Navy 
women  serve  on  them. 

Battlefield  location 

The  Army  is  the  only  service  that  restricts 
the  assignment  of  women  by  battlefield  lo- 
cation. The  Army  uses  a  Direct  Combat 
Probability  Coding  (E>CPC)  system  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  of  engaging  in  direct 
combat  for  every  position  in  the  Army. 
Seven  codes  are  used  to  classify  Jot>s;  code  1 
represents  a  high  combat  probability  and 
code  7  represents  no  direct  combat  probabil- 
ity. 

Current  Army  policy  prohibits  the  perma- 
nent assignment  of  women  to  positions 
coded  PI.  While  women  are  barred  from  as- 
signment to  positions  expected  to  engage  In 
direct  combat,  the  DCPC  system  does  not 
prevent  the  permanent  assignment  of 
women  to  combat  support  and  combat  serv- 
ice support  positions  that  may  routinely 
bring  them  into  the  PI  location  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 


SENATOR  McCLURE  RIGHT  ON 
THE  MARK 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a 
letter  to  the  editor  from  Senator 
McCLtjRz  in  response  to  one  of  that 
newspaper's  articles  on  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  deficit.  In  editorials  and 
columns,  the  Journal  persists  in  some 
very  wrongheaded  arguments  about 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  Federal 
budget,  stoutly  defending  mammoth 
defense  increases  as  if  they  had  no 
effect  on  the  deficit,  largely  ignoring 
entitlements,  and  concentrating  their 
scorn  on  annually  funded  discretion- 
ary programs.  And.  oh  yes,  promoting 
the  sham  of  a  line-item  veto  that  ad- 
dresses neither  revenue  losing  tax 
loopholes  or  entitlement  spending  as 
the  savior  of  us  all. 

Senator  McClurx  knows  better,  and 
has  written  an  excellent  rebuttal  to 
the  Journal's  April  16  article,  "The 
Spending  Problem  in  Profile."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sacrxd  Cows  Bezp  Up  thk  Dipicit 

In  "The  Spending  Problem  in  Profile" 
(editorial  page,  April  16)  Doug  Bandow  of 
the  Cato  Institute— which  represents  a  radi- 
cal libertarian  position— criticized  conserv- 
atives for  failing  to  take  a  meat  ax  and 
blindly  truncate  discretionary  programs  to 
balance  the  budget. 

If  the  people  at  Cato  had  their  way,  they 
would  eliminate  all  discretionary  govern- 
ment spending  for  cancer  research,  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  the  national  for- 
ests, NASA,  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  They  would  carelessly  cut  all  in- 
vestments In  our  future  to  realize  short- 
term  benefits. 

But  would  this  be  the  responsible  way  to 
get  federal  spending  under  control?  Does  It 
attack  the  source  of  the  problem?  Should 
Congress  follow  the  search-and-destroy  tac- 
tics advocated  by  the  Cato  Institute? 


The  Institute  grossly  fails  to  understand 
that  the  budget  Is  In  deficit  not  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  make  cuts  in  discre- 
tionary programs,  but  because  It  has  been 
unable  to  cut  the  growth  in  the  entitle- 
ment—or formula— programs,  which  are  ex- 
panding automatically  every  year  beyond 
our  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

Since  President  Reagan  was  elected  Con- 
gress has  cut  back  spending  for  discretion- 
ary programs  from  26%  of  the  federal 
budget  to  Just  15%.  And  it  will  support  fur- 
ther reductions  this  year. 

Contrary  to  the  misinformation  by  Cato, 
the  subcommittee  which  I  chair  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  federal  spending.  Since 
1980,  more  than  $4  billion  has  been  cut 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  budget. 
This  includes  the  Fossil  Energy  Research 
and  Development  budget,  which  has  been 
reduced  from  $836  million  in  1980  to  $274 
million  this  year.  Energy  conservation  has 
been  reduced  from  $751  million  in  1980  to 
$451  million  this  year.  And  the  $1  biUlon 
Fossil  Energy  Construction  budget  has  been 
reduced  to  zero. 

At  the  same  time,  spending  for  formula 
programs— such  as  Social  Security,  other  re- 
tirement programs.  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
housing  assistance,  student  loans,  and 
Income-transfer  programs — continues  to  es- 
calate virtually  unchecked,  although  the 
rate  of  Increase  has  been  reduced  slightly. 
In  the  past  four  years,  spending  for  formula 
programs  has  increased  from  about  $277  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $400  billion. 

While  Congress  has  supported  cost-cut- 
ting measures  in  discretionary  programs,  it 
has  clearly  failed  to  make  similar  curbs  on 
the  increases  In  formula  programs,  which 
are  considered  sacred  cows. 

Coniservatives  refuse  to  raise  taxes  any 
higher  to  pay  for  an  Increase  in  the  auto- 
matically growing  formula  programs,  while 
liberals  are  unwilling  to  slow  the  growth. 
The  difference  between  these  two  positions 
can  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  deficit— 
now  more  than  $200  billion.  E^ren  if  Con- 
gress decided  to  eliminate  every  discretion- 
ary program— about  $150  billion— the 
budget  would  still  not  be  balanced. 

Not  all  the  blame  for  the  deficit,  however, 
rests  on  Congress.  While  the  administration 
seeks  to  further  reduce  discretionary  spend- 
ing, it  continues  to  allow  the  formula  pro- 
grams to  mushroom  exponentially. 

The  "Rule  of  72"  t>oints  out  how  fast  a 
budget  will  expand.  Dividing  72  by  the  rate 
of  growth  gives  the  number  of  years  it  will 
take  for  a  program  to  double  in  cost.  Formu- 
la programs  are  still  automatically  expand- 
ing by  over  10%  a  year.  This  means  the  for- 
mula programs  now  are  doubling  in  cost  in 
less  than  seven  years. 

No  one  would  advocate  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  eliminate  the  formula 
programs  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 
However,  it  Is  essential  to  slow  the  rate  they 
automatically  grow  year  after  year. 

Four  years  ago.  President  Reagan  de- 
clared war  on  federal  spending.  Since  then, 
substantial  cuts  have  been  made  In  discre- 
tionary programs,  which  offer  less  political 
resistance.  But  little  more  can  be  squeezed 
out  in  these  areas.  The  president  and  Con- 
gress must  come  to  grips  with  the  growth  in 
formula  programs. 

The  Cato  Institute  has  completely  missed 
this  point.  Instead,  it  has  turned  its  sights 
on  conservatives  because,  in  Cato's  opinion, 
they  do  not  buckle  under  and  slash  all 
spending  in  the  discretionary  programs. 

The  Cato  Institute  Is  suffering  from  an 
acute  case  of  selective  myopia.  Like  the  ad- 


ministration, it  fails  to  focus  on  the  portion 
of  the  federal  budget  that  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuing  deficit. 

James  A.  McClure, 

U.S.  Senate. 


S.  1047— BENEFITS  TO  FORMER 
PRESIDENTS  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  Chiles 
and  Prtor  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Former  Presidents  Facilities  and 
Services  Reform  Act  of  1985.  I  have 
been  working  with  my  colleagues  for 
several  years  on  this  legislation  and 
last  year  we  reported  it  out  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
for  the  first  time  since  the  bill's  initial 
introduction  in  1980.  I  congratulate 
them  for  their  comimitment  to  enact- 
ing this  important  legislation  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  finally  see  it 
signed  into  law  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
a  wide  range  of  benefits  intended  for 
the  support  of  our  former  Presidents, 
everything  from  24-hour,  roimd-the- 
clock  Secret  Service  protection  to  the 
provision  of  office  space  and  equip- 
ment. The  level  of  these  benefits  has 
grown  tremendously  over  the  last  two 
decades  to  the  point  that  many  are 
asking  whether  we  have  created  an 
"Imperial  Ex-Presidency." 

We  do  not  intend  by  introducing  this 
legislation  to  in  any  way  tarnish  or 
downgrade  the  dignity  that  should  be 
accorded  to  oiu-  former  Presidents. 
Dignity  and  opulence  are  not  equiva- 
lent, however,  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
revise  the  laws  authorizing  benefits  to 
former  Presidents  to  ensure  that  the 
levels  of  support  are  not  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  ex-Presidency. 

We  do  not  enrich  the  institution  of 
the  ex-Presidency  If  we  provide  imre- 
strained  or  excessive  benefits  and 
funding.  Ironically,  especially  in  these 
times  of  extremely  tight  budgets,  we 
could  cheapen  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
taxpayer  by  not  putting  spending  re- 
straints in  these  laws  as  we  are 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  laws  providing 
support  to  our  former  Presidents  were 
originally  designed  to  assist  each 
former  President  in  leading  a  dignified 
retired  life,  free  from  the  need  to 
"commercialize"  the  institution  of  the 
Presidency.  However,  the  cost  of  these 
programs  has  gone  from  $65,000  in 
1955  to  $6.3  million  in  1975  to  over  $27 
million  in  1984.  This  fourfold  increase 
greatly  exceeds  the  original  expecta- 
tions Congress  had  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Former  Presidents  Facilities 
and  Services  Reform  Act  of  1985  is  in- 
tended to  put  limits  on  these  increas- 
ing costs  while  maintaining  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  support  to  assist  former 
Presidents  in  responding  to  the  public 
and  fulfilling  their  roles  as  elder 
statesmen  and  advisers  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  our  citizens.  It  would  also 


accomplish  three  additional  objectives 
of  equal  imt>ortance. 

First,  it  will  restore  the  original 
intent  of  the  former  President's  pro- 
grams: to  ensure  that  former  Presi- 
dents can  live  dignified  retired  lives 
free  from  the  need  to  demean  their 
status  or  the  institution  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Originally,  the  programs  were 
established  for  former  Presidents  like 
Harry  Truman  who  was  severely 
pressed  financially  Just  to  handle  the 
maU,  telephone  calls  and  requests  for 
speeches  he  received  once  he  retired 
from  office.  They  were  not  intended  to 
create  extensive  and  costly  offices  and 
staff  to  support  our  former  Presidents 
nor  to  establish  a  formal  "Office  of 
the  Ex-Presidency." 

Second,  our  living  former  Presidents 
have  done  quite  well  financially  once 
they  have  left  office.  Although  they 
deserve  to  receive  some  support  to  re- 
spond to  the  requests  of  the  public 
that  arise  as  a  result  of  their  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  as  former  Presi- 
dents, such  support  should  be  careful- 
ly controlled  and  offered  in  a  coordi- 
nated fashion.  The  existing  laws  sup- 
porting our  past  Presidents  do  not  es- 
tablish limits  on  the  level  of  benefits 
to  be  provided.  Our  legislation  would 
establish  such  limits  and  ensure  that 
benefits  for  our  former  Presidents  are 
seen  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
package,  permitting  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  t>etter  Judge  the  suffi- 
ciency and  costs  of  these  programs. 

Third,  by  a  gradually  scaling  back 
benefits  and  curbing  the  growth  of 
support  programs  for  former  Presi- 
dents, the  Former  President's  Facili- 
ties and  Services  Reform  Act  responds 
to  the  public's  concern  that  all  Federal 
programs  must  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized and  controlled  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  A  former  President  has  no 
official  statutory  responsibilities  or 
duties.  Yet,  he  receives  a  staff,  an 
office  and  around-the-clock  Secret 
Service  protection.  In  many  ways,  he 
continues  to  receive  all  the  benefits 
that  a  sitting  President  receives  with- 
out any  of  the  responsibilities  and 
these  benefits  have  become  increasing- 
ly costly. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  role  of 
former  Presidents  has  been  an  issue 
that  has  faced  this  country  since  the 
days  of  the  earliest  Presidents.  In 
those  days,  former  Presidents  usually 
retired  to  private  life  upon  leaving  the 
duties  of  office.  Today,  the  pressures 
upon  that  role  have  changed  and 
former  Presidents  now  have  much 
more  visibUity  when  they  retire. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers 
have,  in  effect,  become  guardians  and 
supporters  of  our  former  Presidents, 
however,  a  careful  and  prudent  bal- 
ance must  be  struck  between  the  le- 
gitimate support  a  former  President 
needs  to  continue  to  fulfill  his  respon- 
sibilities to  the  public,  and  the  taxpay- 
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era'  interest  in  minimizing  excessive 
Federal  spending.  Our  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  strike  such  a  balance  and  re- 
places the  sometimes  conflicting,  in- 
creasingly costly  and  open-ended  laws 
currently  governing  benefit  programs 
for  former  Presidents  with  a  more  pru- 
dent and  limited  benefit  structure. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  has 
three  titles,  each  designed  to  reform  a 
category  of  benefits  or  support  for 
former  Presidents.  Title  I  puts  limits 
into  place  to  control  the  future  main- 
tenance and  operation  costs  of  the  li- 
braries dedicated  to  former  Presidents. 
Currently,  libraries  are  built  to  honor 
former  Presidents  using  privately  do- 
nated f\mds.  These  libraries  are  then 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  transfers  the  official 
papers  of  each  President  to  his  library 
and  pays  the  costs  of  running  the  fa- 
cilities. 

These  libraries  are  used  by  scholara 
and  are  visited  by  the  public  and  cur- 
rently cost  approximately  $14  million 
to  run  annually.  During  the  hearings 
on  the  Library  Act  of  1955,  which  es- 
tablished the  system  of  Presidential  li- 
braries we  have  today,  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  only  $100,000  a  year  would  be 
needed  to  run  each  library.  Today, 
that  cost  exceeds  11.5  million  on  aver- 
age per  facility  and  it  is  still  growing. 
The  need  for  controls  is  obvious. 

Our  bill  would  prohibit  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  from  accepting 
any  new  presidential  library  unless 
those  private  groups  financing  its  con- 
struction also  provide  an  endowment 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  construction 
and  land  acquisition  costs  of  the  facili- 
ty. This  endowment  woiild  l)e  put  into 
a  special  account  by  the  Archivist  to 
earn  interest  and  would  be  used  to  pay 
for  a  large  share  of  the  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  of  each  library. 

Because  the  larger  sized  facilities  ase 
usually  the  most  expensive  to  heat 
and  cool,  repair  and  operate,  our  legis- 
lation also  provides  that  endowment 
size  would  be  increased  proportionate 
to  any  increase  in  floor  size  over  70,000 
square.  In  other  words,  a  105,000 
square  foot  facility  would  require  an 
endowment  of  30  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs  of  the  facility— 105,000 
square  feet  is  an  increase  in  size  of  50 
percent  over  70,000  square  feet,  so  the 
endowment  is  20  percent  multiplied  by 
1.5  or  30  percent.  This  provision  will 
discourage  private  sector  donors  from 
constructing  grandiose,  expensive,  and 
hard  to  maintain  facilities. 

TiUe  II  of  our  bill  will  put  limita- 
tions into  place  to  control  the  costs  of 
providing  office  space,  equipment,  and 
staff  for  former  Presidents.  There  cur- 
rently are  no  statutory  ceilings  on  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  former  Presidents 
for  such  things  as  postage,  telephone 
service,  and  supplies  and  equipment. 
Instead,  funding  for  virtually  all  of 
these  services  is  provided  with  only 
vague  statutory  guidance.   Only   the 


pensions  and  office  staff  provided  to 
former  Presidents  are  subjected  to  any 
statutory  limitation. 

Our  legislation  will  reduce  these 
costs  and  set  limits  for  the  future  by 
establishing  a  firm  cost  cap  on  all  such 
activities,  excluding  pensions,  and 
gradually  reducing  them  over  time. 
The  bill  caps  all  expenses  for  offices, 
staff,  and  related  support  at  $300,000 
for  each  President  and  reduces  this 
amount  in  stages  over  a  period  of  9 
years  to  a  ceiling  of  $200,000.  It  also 
limits  the  size  of  the  offices  provided 
to  former  Presidents,  requires  that 
they  be  located  in  existing  federaUy 
leased  or  owned  office  space,  and  pre- 
vents any  of  these  funds  from  being 
used  on  partisan  political  matters  or  to 
make  a  financial  gain  for  a  former 
President. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  bill  provides 
that  former  Presidents  will  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  24-hour,  round-the-cloclc 
Secret  Service  protection  for  their 
entire  lives.  Instead,  it  limits  full-time 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service  to  the 
first  5  yeara  of  a  President's  retire- 
ment. Thereafter,  protection  could  be 
reinstated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  1-year  intervals  and  the 
sitting  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide emergency  protection  for  short 
periods  of  time  when  the  threat  war- 
rants it. 

In  effect,  our  bill  establishes  it  as 
Federal  policy  that  former  Presidents 
should  be  protected  but  the  need  for 
the  protection  should  be  routinely  re- 
viewed and  terminated  when  it  is  no 
longer  required.  Former  President 
Nixon's  recent  decision  to  cancel 
Secret  Service  protection  in  July  of 
this  year  lends  some  support  to  this 
view.  There  are  also  reports  that 
former  President  Ford  is  considering 
requesting  that  his  protection  l}e  can- 
celed. 

I  aslc  that  a  copy  of  President 
Nixon's  letter  to  the  Treasvu-y  Secre- 
tary requesting  the  termination  of 
Secret  Service  protection  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  Senatoi^  Chiles  and 
Prtor  and  I  have  worlced  for  several 
years  on  this  legislation.  We  have  con- 
sulted closely  with  the  administration 
and  believe  we  have  developed  a  worlc- 
able  and  fair  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  bill  we  have  developed  will 
ensiire  that  benefit  programs  for 
former  Presidents  are  well  coordinat- 
ed, more  cost-effective,  and  subject  to 
some  carefully  defined  limits.  In  the 
current  budget  climate,  these  pro- 
grams, like  all  others  in  the  budget, 
must  be  subject  to  strong  cost  disci- 
pline and  effective  controls.  I  believe 
our  bill  is  an  important  step  in  curbing 
costs  in  this  area  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  strong  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


New  York  City. 

March  7.  1985. 
Bon.  Jamxs  Bakkx  III, 
DejMrtinent  of  the  Tyrasury. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcrxtary:  This  is  to  advise  that 
I  am  aware  that  pursuant  to  section  3056, 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secret 
Service  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  my  pro- 
tection u  a  former  President.  Notwith- 
standing this  authorization  it  is  my  desire 
that  such  protection  be  permanently  termi- 
nated at  11:59  pjn.,  July  31,  1985.  Effective 
with  this  termination  of  protection,  I  relieve 
the  Secret  Service  of  its  responsibility  to 
provide  for  my  personal  protection. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixor. 


* 


EN- 
CON- 


AORICULTURAL  EXPORT 
HANCEMENT  AkD  SOIL 
8ERVATION  ACT  lfl^5 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill,  th^  Agricultur- 
al Export  Enhancement  anU  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of  1985.  This  abtsWill  be 
an  important  part  of  the  ef fortsin  the 
Senate  to  place  American  agriculture 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill    be   printed    in    the    i 
Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1050 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Export  Enhancement  and  Soil  Conservation 
Act  of  1985  ". 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  OP  EXPORTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  UJ3.C.  App. 
2405)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (aKl) 
the  following:  "The  President  may  Impose 
or  propose  to  extend  export  controls  under 
this  section  on  agricultural  commodities, 
other  than  in  connection  with  the  prohibi- 
tion or  curtailment  of  all  exports.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (1)  and  the  other  requirements  of 
this  section.":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  as  follows: 

"(1)     AGRICTn.TTniAL     COIOtODITIES.— <  1 )     If 

the  President  Imposes  export  controls  or 
proposes  to  extend  export  controls  that 
have  been  imposed,  on  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2KB),  (2)(C),  (7),  or  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  imme- 
diately transmit  a  report  on  such  action  to 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor. 
In  detail,  and  specifying  the  length  of  time 
the  controls  are  proposed  to  be  in  effect 
which  may  not  exceed  six  months. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  export  controls  im- 
posed by  the  President— 

"(A)  If  Congress,  within  sixty  dasrs  after 
the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  the  report  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  adopts  a  Joint  resolution  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  approving  the  impo- 
sition of  export  controls,  then  such  controls 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  report,  for  six  months  after  the 
close  of  the  sixty-day  period,  or  until  termi- 


nated by  the  President,  whichever  occurs 
first:  or 

"(B)  If  Congress,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  such  report,  fails  to 
adopt  a  Joint  resolution  approving  such  con- 
trols, then  such  controls  shall  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  the  expiration  of  such  sixty- 
day  period. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  export  controls  pro- 
posed to  be  extended— 

"(A)  If  Congress  adopts  a  joint  resolution 
approving  a  proposed  extension  of  export 
controls  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  appli- 
cable period  described  in  paragraph  (2KA) 
or  this  subparagraph,  then  such  controls 
shall  be  extended  for  the  period  specified  in 
the  report,  for  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  approv- 
al, or  until  terminated  by  the  President, 
whichever  occurs  first;  or 

"(B)  If  Congress  falls  to  adopt  a  Joint  reso- 
lution approving  a  proposed  extension  of 
controls  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  appli- 
cable period  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
or  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  then 
such  controls  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period. 

"(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'resolution'  means  only  a  Joint  res- 
olution the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  'That,  pursuant  to 
section  6(1)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  the  President  may  Impose, 
expand,  or  extend  export  controls  as  speci- 
fied in  the  report  to  Congress  on  .'.  with 
the  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  appro- 
priate date. 

"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  paragraph  (1).  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  report  shall  be  In- 
troduced (by  request)  In  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  for  himself  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  or  by  Members  of  the  House 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House;  and  shall  be  in- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  If  either  House  Is  not  in  session  on 
the  day  on  which  such  a  report  is  submitted, 
the  resolution  shall  be  introduced  in  ttiat 
House,  as  provided  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, on  the  first  day  thereafter  during 
which  that  House  is  in  session. 

"(C)  All  such  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  all 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  either  House  to 
which  such  a  resolution  has  been  referred 
has  not  reported  It  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 
after  Its  introduction,  the  committee  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  or  of  any  other  resolution  in- 
troduced with  respect  to  the  same  matter. 

"(E)(i)  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  resolution  shall  be  highly  privileged  and 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order;  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(ii)  Debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  twenty  hours,  which  shall  be  di- 
vided equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  fur- 


ther to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  shall  be  in  order.  It  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(Ill)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  such  a  resolution,  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"(iv)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  such  a  resolution 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(V)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph,  consideration  of  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives applicable  to  other  resolutions 
In  similar  circumstances. 

"(F)(1)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  such  a  resolution 
shall  be  privileged.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  In  order,  nor  shall  it  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"(11)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  such  a  reso- 
lution, and  all  debatable  motions  and  ap- 
peals in  connection  therewith,  shall  be  Um- 
Ited  to  not  more  then  twenty  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled  by. 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees. 

"(ill)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with 
such  a  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution,  except  that 
in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolution 
is  in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto,  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  resolution,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

"(Iv)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  such  a  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  such 
a  resolution  Is  In  order  In  the  Senate. 

"(O)  In  the  case  of  the  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  if  prior  to  the 
passage  by  one  House  of  a  resolution  of  that 
House,  that  House  receives  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  matter  from  the 
other  House,  then— 

"(I)  the  procedure  In  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  If  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

"(11)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Presi- 
dent may  impose,  expand,  or  extend  export 
controls  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodities  only  as  provided  In 
section  6(1).". 

TITLE  II-BONUS  COMMODITY 
EXPORTS 

Src.  201.  (a)  Notwittistanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  in  addition  to  any  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  "bonus  commodities"  from 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
through  Its  price  support  operations,  to  the 
extent  they  are  available,  and  shall  provide 
such  commodities  at  no  cost  to  United 
States  exporters,  users,  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers to  offset  the  adverse  effects  of 
export  subsidies  of  competing  exporting 
countries  and  to  offset  disadvantages  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodity  ex- 
ports due  to  the  low  value  of  foreign  curren- 
cies in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  the  esti- 
mated annual  storage.  Interest,  and  han- 
dling costs  of  those  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  in  excess  of  those  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  which,  together 
with  domestic  commercial  stocks,  are  in  an 
adequate  carryover  status,  and  declare  an 
amount  of  such  excess  stocks,  equal  to  the 
calculated  total  costs  of  the  storage,  inter- 
est, and  handling  costs  of  all  stocks  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  in  excess,  to  be 
bonus  commodities  available  for  export 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  use  a 
minimum  of  one-third  of  such  bonus  com- 
modities each  year  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  and.  If  the  Secretary 
falls  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  the  reasons  therefor. 

TITLE  III-FINANCING  OF  SALES  OP 
AGRICULTtTRAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  October  1,  1985.  and 
ending  September  30.  1989,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shaU  use  funds  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  under  the  CCC 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program  (OSM-5)  for 
export  credit  for  surplus  commodities  in  any 
year  ttiat  the  carryover  stocks  of  those  com- 
modities exceeds  the  level  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  credit 
shall  be  limited  to  sales  of  those  commod- 
ities determined  to  be  in  excess  of  reserve 
requirements.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  set  rates  of  Interest  for  credit  under 
this  program  at  a  level  that  will  offset 
changes  In  the  value  of  the  dollar  relative  to 
other  currencies  since  1981. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  such  credits  available  for  exports  of 
feed  grains  whenever  carryover  stocks 
exceed  1.7  billion  bushels  and  for  exports  of 
wheat  whenever  carryover  stocks  exceed  1 
billion  bushels. 

TITLE  rV— PROTECTION  OP  HIGHLY 
ERODIBLE  LAND 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  person  who  produces 
an  agricultural  commodity  on  highly  erodl- 
ble  land  shall  be  Ineligible,  for— 

( 1 )  any  type  of  price  or  income  support  as- 
sistance made  available  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.).  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(2)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such  commod- 
ity made  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714b<h)); 

(3)  crop  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.); 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  made  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.); 
or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed  under    the   Consolidated    Farm    and 
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Run!  Development  Act  (7  U^.C.  1921  et 
acq.)  or  any  other  provtslon  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  loan 
will  be  used  (or  a  purpose  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  excessive  erosion  of  highly  erodible 
land. 
(b>  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 
(1)  any  agricultural  commodity  planted  by 
a  person  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  any  agricultural  commodity  planted  by 
a  person  during  any  crop  year  beginning 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  any  loan  described  in  subsection  (a) 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  or 

(4)  any  agricultural  commodity  produced 
using  a  conservation  system  that  has  been 
approved  by  a  conservation  district  and  that 
is  baaed  on  technical  standards  set  forth  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical 
guide  for  that  conservation  district.  In  areas 
where  no  conservation  district  exists,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  conservation  system  to  be  used  In  the 
production  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
on  highly  erodible  land. 

•nriiE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Ssc.   501.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,   the   provisions   of   this   Act   shall 
become  effective  October  1.  1085. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  RE- 
CIPIENT. 1984  AWARD  FOR 
LIFE  SERVICE  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day evening.  April  30,  this  Senator  was 
privileged  to  participate  In  a  ceremony 
that  honored  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished colleagues.  In  the  splendid 
setting  of  the  RusseU  Senate  Caucus 
Room,  members  of  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America  and  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Institute,  along  with  friends, 
well-wishers,  and  representatives  from 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  gath- 
ered to  say  thank  you  to  a  man  who 
truly  cares— the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Ever  since  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  first  came  to  Capitol  Hill,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  true  guardians  of 
the  welfare  of  our  veterans.  Year  In 
and  year  out,  Mr.  Btiu>  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  legislation  that,  above 
all.  guarantees  that  those  Americans 
who  gave  so  much  In  defense  of  our 
cherlshed  freedom  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  recognition  of  the  Senator's  long- 
time devotion  to  this  worthy  effort, 
the  veterans'  groups  presented  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  with  their 
1984  Award  for  Life  Service  to  Veter- 
ans—a wonderful  portrait  to  our  gen- 
tleman friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  In 
this  time  of  remembrance  of  our  na- 
tional agony  In  Southeast  Asia,  we 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
made  sure  that,  even  in  the  dark  days 
of  an  unpopular  war.  Congress  did  not 
turn  its  back  on  our  fighting  men. 

In  my  view.  It  is  men  like  Robert  C. 
Btro  who  deserve  real  credit  for  turn- 


ing this  coimtry  around  on  Vietnam, 
and  restoring  dignity  and  pride  to  the 
brave  vets  who  fought  so  well  for  their 
country.  There  may  not  have  been 
brass  bands  or  cheering  thousands  for 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  but 
there  was  always  the  strong  hand  of 
support  extended  by  Mr.  Byrd. 

As  a  World  War  II  veteran,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  good  work  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier:  and  as  a  colleague.  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  for  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  honor  to 
share  the  stage  during  Tuesday  eve- 
ning's tribute  with  so  many  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  both  parties 
and  from  both  Houses:  Vice  President 
George  Bush;  Senator  Strom  Thuh- 
MOifi),  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate:  Senator  Alan  Simpsom;  assist- 
ant majority  leader  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans  Commit- 
tee and  currently  a  key  member  of 
that  committee;  Senator  Auuf  Cran- 
STOM,  Senate  minority  whip,  and  rank- 
ing Democrat,  Senate  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee; Senator  Prank  Murkowski. 
chairman.  Senate  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee; Senator  Jay  Rockefeller, 
member.  Senate  Veterans'  Committee: 
and  Representative  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery, chairman.  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  highlights  of  Mr.  Byro's 
award  ceremony  be  printed  In  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Przsertation  Statxmewts 

PAItAi.TZXD  VrrXRAMS  OF  AMXRICA 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  takes  great 
pride  in  participating  with  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Institute  in  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  Award  for  Life  Service  to 
Veterans  Is  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  Senator's  long  standing  commitment  to 
the  veterans  of  this  nation. 

Senator  Robert  Byrds  advocacy  for  pro- 
grams and  benefits  for  veterans  has  been  of 
particular  significance  to  the  members  of 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  PVA's  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  have  experienced  spinal 
cord  injury  or  dysfunction,  utilize  the  broad 
spectrum  of  services  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,.  Of  greatest  Impor- 
tance to  PVA's  members,  and  millions  of 
other  veterans  across  the  nation,  has  been 
Senator  Byrd's  active  and  vigorous  support 
of  a  viable  VA  health-care  system  which  Is 
capable  of  meeting  the  many  needs  of 
America's  veterans. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  through 
Its  conduct  of  programs  In  Service,  Advoca- 
cy, Legislation,  and  Research,  realizes  that 
the  needs  of  America's  veterans  are  many 
and  diverse.  It  Is  for  this  reason  PVA  sin- 
cerely enjoys  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate our  gratitude  to  an  individual  who 
tias  consistently  been  a  leading  proponent 
of  many  meaningful  programs  for  veterans. 

The  career  of  Senator  Robert  Byrd,  both 
as  Majority  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Is  deserving  of  the 


highest  accolades.  His  willingness  to  listen 
to  and  Judge  issues  based  upon  merit  is  rep- 
resenUtlve  of  his  service  to  West  Virginia. 
America's  veterans,  and  the  nation,  itself. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  11,000  members  of 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  it  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  Join  with  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Insti- 
tute in  saluting  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  and 
honoring  him  with  the  1984  Award  for  Life 
Service  to  Veterans. 

Richard  D.  Hoover, 

Pmident, 
Paralyzed  Veteran*  of  America. 

VtRNAM  VrmiAifs  IifSTrruTK 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Institute  Is  proud 
to  Join  with  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  this  year.  In  presenting  the  Award 
for  Life  Service  to  Veterans  to  the  Honora- 
ble Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  Award  is  non-partisan  and  is  intended 
to  pay  tribute  to  outstanding  Americans 
who,  through  public  or  volunteer  service, 
have  consistently  contributed  to  the  well 
being  of  American  veterans.  It  is  an  award 
for  loyalty.  The  kind  of  loyalty  that  works 
to  assure  that  the  needs  of  American  veter- 
ans are  not  overlooked,  once  the  nation's 
need  for  their  lojralty.  while  in  uniform,  has 
passed. 

Robert  C.  Byrd  is  such  an  American.  Since 
1959  (the  86th  Congress)  he  has  Introduced 
or  supported  66  pieces  of  legislation  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  veterans  of  this  nation.  In  his 
legislative  support,  he  has  taken  on  the 
tough  Issues  as  well  as  supported  the  popu- 
lar ones.  In  1965,  he  backed  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  closing  of  11  VA  hospitals. 
Throughout  his  career,  from  the  PHA  mort- 
gage program,  to  education  and  training 
benefits,  to  cost  of  living  Increases  in  pen- 
sions. Robert  Byrd  has  been  consistent. 

For  Vietnam  veterans  alone,  he  has  sup- 
ported the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972.  Health  Care 
Expansion  Acts,  as  well  as  Drug  Si  Alcohol 
treatment  and  Rehab  programs.  In  1974.  he 
overrode  a  presidential  veto  to  assure  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Act  became 
law.  In  1984.  he  took  on  the  hard  and  con- 
troversial task  of  supporting  an  Agent 
Orange  Compensation  bill. 

In  1983.  he  also  secured  passage  of  his 
amendment  to  authorize  a  bronze  medal  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  of  kin  of  those 
Americans  missing  or  unaccounted  for  in 
southeast  Asia. 

In  our  dealings  with  him,  he  has  been  ac- 
cessible, accommodating  and  open  in  his 
agreement,  and  Just  as  Importantly,  open  in 
his  disagreement.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Institute  unveil  a  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman,  and  our  recipient  of 
the  1984  Award  for  Life  Service  to  Veterans. 
Jerxt  E.  Yatm. 

Prerident, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Institute. 

A  Message  Prom  the  PRESiDEirT- as  Read  by 
Vice  PitEsiDEirr  Bush 

Mr.  Bdsr.  Ladies  and  Gentleman,  I  have 
the  honor  of  reading  a  letter  from  our  Presi- 
dent that  says: 

Dear  Bob.  I  am  pleased  to  send  my  con- 
gratulations as  you  are  honored  by  the  Par- 
alyzed Vietnam  Veterans  Institute  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  unveiling  of  your  portrait. 
It  Is  truly  fitting  that  such  an  honor  is 
being  bestowed  on  you.  for  you  have  devot- 
ed so  much  of  your  time  and  energy  as  a 


Senator    to    those    who    have   served    our 
Nation  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Nancy  Joins  me  in  sending  you  our  very 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

And  I  would  add.  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  my  wife  Barbara,  we  feel  exact- 
ly the  same  way. 

Excerpts  From  Colleagues'  TRistrrEs 

Senator  Thurmond.  Bob  Byrd  is  a  true 
statesman.  West  Virginia  can  l>e  proud  of 
him.  The  Nation  can  t>e  proud  of  him.  And 
for  all  he's  done  for  the  veterans,  I  know 
they're  proud  of  him.  As  you  know,  Bob, 
when  you  work  for  the  veterans,  you're 
working  for  the  people  who  saved  this 
Nation.  The  men  who  wore  the  uniform  or 
the  women  who  wore  the  uniform  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  freedom  today.  To  our  vet- 
erans. I  can  only  say  you  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  finer  person  to  receive  this  out- 
standing award  than  Bob  Byrd. 

Senator  Simpson.  It  is  a  deep  privilege  to 
he  here  tonight.  Rot>ert  Byrd  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man.  and  we  are  all  awed  by  his 
prowess  and  his  skills.  And  to  the  Vietnam 
veterans  group.  I  commend  you  all  for  your 
recognition  of  this  great  leader.  During  the 
time  he  was  majority  leader,  the  Congress 
passed  an  amazing  array  of  legislation  for 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  He  has  shown  his  full 
awareness  of  America's  historic  obligation 
to  its  veterans. 

Senator  Cranston.  Too  often  in  our  busi- 
ness the  hard  work  that  Individual  Members 
do  In  the  Congress  gets  lost  In  the  shuffle, 
and  they  don't  receive  recognition,  or 
enough  recognition  for  their  efforts.  For 
not  allowing  that  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
Rot>erl  Byrd  and  his  work  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans, I  congratulate  all  of  you  and  the 
Vietnam  Institute  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  has  been  more  steadfast 
in  support  of  all  the  right  things  for  veter- 
ans. 

Senator  MtnucowsKi.  I  think  it's  appropri- 
ate to  recognize  the  solid  support  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  which  Senator  Rol)ert  Byrd 
has  demonstrated  over  the  years.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  never  forgotten  where  the  Na- 
tion's strength  lies,  and  who  through  his 
own  selfless  work  in  the  Senate,  has  proven 
to  be  a  great  contributor  to  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. 

Senator  Rockefeller.  To  serve  as  a  Junior 
colleague  to  Senator  Byrd  is  an  experience. 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  majesty  in 
this  complex  and  excellent  Senate.  I  am 
proud  to  be  his  Junior  colleague,  and  look 
forward  to  being  in  that  position  for  many 
years  to  come.  God  bless  you.  Senator  Byrd. 
for  all  that  you've  done  for  the  veterans  and 
for  what  they  this  evening  are  doing  for 
you. 

Representative  Sonny  Montgomery.  As 
far  as  I  know,  Senator  Byrd  has  never  voted 
against  a  veterans'  bill  and  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  will.  Robert  Byrd  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  funding  for  VA  programs 
both  in  West  Virginia  and  across  the 
Nation-especially  for  the  establishment  of 
the  new  State  medical  schools  at  VA  hospi- 
tals. 

I  express  my  pleasure  at  being  able  to  be 
with  you  tonight  In  paying  high  tribute  to  a 
true  friend  of  West  Virginia  veterans,  of  all 
veterans,  and  all  Americans,  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 


Acceptance  Remarks:  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd 

To  a  large  degree,  world  history  has  been 
written  on  the  battlefield.  The  Trojan  War, 
the  Punic  wars,  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
and  Napoleon.  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the 
Vietnam  and  Korean  conflicts— in  those 
mighty  clashes.  Empires  have  risen  and 
fallen,  and  destiny  has  been  changed.  And 
for  centuries  after,  historians  and  poets  glo- 
rify the  kings,  generals,  admirals,  and  mar- 
shalls  who  led  the  armies  or  commanded 
the  navies. 

Unfortunately,  however,  battles  are 
fought  mostly  by  private  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen— men  in  many  cases  who,  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  words,  "gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion."  But  more  often,  survi- 
vors of  those  conflicts  must  go  on  suffering 
from  their  wounds  an  disabilities  long  after 
the  guns  have  fallen  silent,  and  the  flags 
have  been  stored  away. 

In  that  regard,  an  old  epigram  says, 
"Nothing  is  so  neglected  as  a  chimney  after 
a  house  bums  down,  or  a  soldier  after  the 
battle  is  won."  Too  often  in  the  past,  that 
saying  was  shamefully  true.  In  war  after 
war,  men  were  called  from  peaceful  pursuits 
to  defend  their  country,  and  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  survive,  they  were  sent 
home  to  fend  for  themselves,  whatever  their 
condition. 

Some  generations  ago,  that  neglect  was 
only  too  obvious.  All  across  our  country, 
many  towns  and  communities  included  their 
share  of  dramatically  disabled  veterans— the 
old  soldier  hobbling  about  on  a  wooden  peg- 
leg,  the  Union  Army  veteran  with  the 
empty  shirt  sleeve,  or  the  broken  doughboy 
who  had  been  gassed  in  the  trenches  of 
1918.  To  America's  shame,  men  who  had  lit- 
erally sacrificed  "the  best  years  of  their 
lives"  for  their  country,  were  left  to  knit 
what  remained  of  those  lives  together  in  the 
l>est  ways  they  could. 

Fortunately,  recent  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans have  awakened  to  their  duty  to  those 
who  have  given  so  much  to  keep  our  coun- 
try free  and  strong.  Most  Americans  realize 
what  kind  of  world  this  would  be  if  Hitler 
had  won  World  War  II,  or  if  communism 
had  been  allowed  to  spread  unchallenged 
across  continent  after  continent.  Our  free- 
dom and  the  security  of  our  way  of  life 
depend  on  those  who  tiave  served  in  our 
military  forces— the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  and  others— and  most  Ameri- 
cans know  that  we  owe  those  men  and 
women  lasting  gratitude. 

I  am  glad  that  Congress  has,  over  the 
years,  enacted  legislation  to  make  that  grat- 
itude real— to  plEin  programs  and  provide 
opc>ortunities  to  try  to  repay  veterans  for 
the  years  In  which  they  exchanged  their  ci- 
vilian clothes  for  uniforms,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  wounded  and  disabled  be  given  a 
chance  for  a  better  life,  thus  fulfilling  the 
duty  of  a  grateful  country  toward  those  of 
our  young  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
make  and  keep  this  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world.  In  this  regard,  I  am  supportive  of 
legislation  to  upgrade  the  non-competltlve 
entry  level  for  Vietnam  veterans  In  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  system.  Further,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  brave  men  who  honorably  gave 
their  all  for  our  country  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  to  make  May 
7  Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day.  mark- 
ing the  10-year  anniversary  of  the  official 
end  of  America's  Involvement  In  Its  longest 
war. 

Today,  I  thank  the  Vietnam  Veterans  In- 
stitute and  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  honor  they  have  bestowed  on  me 


in  this  award.  I  hope  that  a  grateful  Na- 
tion's contributions  to  our  veterans  have 
helped  in  part  to  repay  them  for  their  sacri- 
fices. And  In  the  years  to  come,  we  shall 
continue  to  work  to  see  that  our  country 
keeps  faith  with  those  who  stood  in  the 
ranks  to  protect  us  against  our  enemies  and 
to  ensure  ttiat  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
proud,  free  Americans. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  like  to  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  talented  artist  who 
created  the  award  portrait.  Tom  Niel- 
sen can  be  tremendously  proud  of  his 
wonderful  work  of  art  which  captures 
so  well  the  character  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  would  also  salute  the  many  veter- 
ans who  attended  the  ceremony.  Their 
very  presence  was  a  true  testament  to 
the  esteem  that  they  have  for  Senator 
Byrd  and  a  tribute  to  his  dedication  to 
their  lives.  American  veterans,  from 
every  war.  hold  a  special  place  in 
American  society.  And  men  like  Sena- 
tor Byrd  will  always  see  to  It  that 
their  place  Is  secure. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Calendar  No.  94.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 128,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
joint  resolution  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128)  to 
designate  May  7,  1985.  as  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Recognition  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  calling  up  this  resolution.  I 
also  thank  him  for  his  cosponsorship 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  amendments  to  the  text  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  preamble,  of 
course,  will  not  be  read  untU  after 
action  on  the  resolution  takes  place.  I 
do  have  a  brief  statement,  if  the  Chair 
will  Indulge  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution Is  long  overdue  and  Is  a  symbol 
of  my  concern  that  our  Nation's  Viet- 
nam veterans  be  afforded  the  recogni- 
tion they  are  due  for  their  patriotic 
service. 

Next  Tuesday,  May  7,  1985,  marks 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  official 
end  of  America's  involvement  in  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  Some  3.4  million 
American  men  and  women  served  In 
the  Vietnam  theatre  during  that  long 
war— the  longest  conflict  this  Nation 
has  been  involved  In  since  we  gained 
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our  Independence.  More  than  57,000 
Americans  lost  their  lives  there,  and 
an  additional  2,400  Americans  are  still 
listed  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  300,000  were  wounded  and 
some  75,000  have  incurred  permanent 
physical  disabilities  as  a  result  of  their 
service. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict  of 
history  about  U.S.  involvement  in  that 
war,  the  service  that  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans performed  is  deserving  of  their 
country's  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  now  be- 
ginning to  review  in  a  more  dispassion- 
ate and  even-handed  manner  the  his- 
tory of  our  Involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  We  are  still  learning  the 
lessons  of  that  conflict.  For  too  long 
we  have  taken  the  painless  road  of 
avoiding  that  history.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign.  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  a 
recent  upsurge  in  commentary  and 
analysis  of  our  role  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
cannot  examine  our  past,  then  we  will 
be  unable  to  chart  our  future  with 
wisdom. 

It  is,  then,  appropriate  that  we  now 
take  steps  to  honor  our  veterans,  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  did  not 
return  from  Vietnam.  This  resolution 
would  designate  next  Tuesday,  May 
7th,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day."  It  is  a  modest  measure,  but 
an  essential  step  in  the  healing  process 
which  is  so  important  for  our  country. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
permitting  me,  and  others,  to  coepon- 
sor  his  resolution.  I  believe  this  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute.  I  commend  the  minority 
leader,  and  others,  Vietnam  veterans 
and  others,  who  have  sought  this  initi- 
ative. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  128,  to 
denote  May  7  as  Vietnam  Veterans 
Recognition  Day. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
solved our  national  debate  about  the 
Vietnam  war  and  our  Involvement  in 
it.  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  war  on 
which  there  should  be  bipartisan, 
indeed  unanimous,  agreement— that 
the  more  than  3  million  Americans 
who  served  our  country  in  the  Viet- 
nam theater  did  so  with  honor,  with 
distinction,  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  our  mili- 
tary services. 

Some  57,000  of  those  service  men 
and  women  lost  their  lives  doing  their 
duty.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  of 
them  are  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action,  and  we  must  continue  to 
demand  from  the  Communist  authori- 
ties in  Indochina  a  complete  account- 
ing for  them.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
others  suffered  injury,  some  of  them 
permanently  disabling  injury,  which 
has  altered  their  lives. 


And  all  of  those  who  served— includ- 
ing those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  escaped  death  or  injury— sacri- 
ficed greatly  for  their  country,  in  ways 
that  only  other  combat  veterans  can 
fully  appreciate.  AU  of  them  gave  a 
part  of  themselves  and  their  lives  to 
do  what  they  thought  was  right.  All  of 
them  deserve  the  recognition  and  the' 
thanks  of  their  fellow  citizens  for 
what  they  gave. 

It  is  not  only  fitting  that  we  should 
set  aside  a  day  to  honor  their  service 
and  their  contribution.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  do  so.  It  is  not  something  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans—it is  something  we  owe  to  them. 

I  commend  those  who  have  taken 
this  initiative  to  denote  May  7  as  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Recognition  Day. 

But,  far  more  importantly,  I  want  to 
salute  the  memories  of  all  of  our  Viet- 
nam service  men  and  women— those 
who  are  fallen,  those  whose  fate  is  still 
unknown  and  those  who  have  re- 
turned to  resume  their  lives  here  at 
home.  Let  us  remember  and  honor 
each  of  them  on  May  7  and.  Indeed, 
every  time  we  reflect  on  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  being  an  American. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
indicated,  it  will  designate  May  7  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Robert  Byrs,  in  the  resolution  he  has 
Introduced  and  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  which  provides  that  May  7, 
1985,  be  designated  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Recognition  Day." 

At  the  time,  I  want  to  again  con- 
gratulate Senator  Btro  on  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  earlier  this  week,  and  for  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  painted  by 
Veterans'  Administration  artist,  Tom 
Nellsen. 

At  that  ceremony,  many  of  Senator 
Byrd's  colleagues  commended  him  for 
his  service  to  America's  veterans— all 
our  veterans,  not  Just  those  from  the 
Vietnam  era.  or  World  War  II,  Korea 
or  World  War  I.  And  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  In  echoing  those  praises  for 
Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before 
us  reflects  the  highest  values  we  place 
on  all  veterans.  But  it  is  specially  de- 
signed to  honor  the  unique  service  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran. 

We  must  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  unique  nature  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  we  must  continue  to  address  the 
special  needs  of  its  veterans  in  light  of 
the  times  during  which  the  conflict  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Vietnam  veterans  have  shown 
a  remarkable  ability  to  overcome  phys- 
ical, psychological,  and  economic  hard- 
ships; they  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society  and 
they  have  achieved  educational  and 


salary  levels  higher  than  many  of 
their  nonveteran  peers. 

As  to  their  feelings  for  America,  you 
will  not  find  a  more  patriotic  and  free- 
dom-loving citizen  than  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  As  any  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans will  attest,  only  by  fighting  for 
freedom  can  one  truly  appreciate  the 
consequences  of  its  loss. 

The  10  years  since  our  disengage- 
ment from  Southeast  Asia  have  been  a 
bittersweet  time  for  America.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  one  in  which  all 
Americans  have  seen,  once  again,  that 
despite  the  public  criticisms  and  a 
heated  national  debate  over  our  in- 
volvement in  that  conflict,  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
were  sent  to  try  to  secure  freedom  in 
distant  lands  stuck  to  their  end  of  the 
bargain  and  upheld  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  military. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  deserving  of 
high  praise  and  recognition.  Just  as 
their  coUeagues-in-arms  have  deserved 
such  praise  and  recognition  through- 
out our  great  history.  Let  us  show 
them  that  although  our  Nation  was  di- 
vided regarding  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  truly 
grateful  for  their  contributions,  given 
selflessly  and  often  with  the  ultimate 
sacrifice.  The  resolution  is  meant  to 
pay  a  formal  tribute  to  the  patriotic 
efforts  made  on  our  behalf  by  our 
Vietnam  veterans. 

For  those  efforts  we  will  be  forever 
grateful,  and  that  gratitude,  in  some 
measure,  is  what  the  good  Senator's 
resolution  is  all  about.  So  I  support 
this  resolution  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  us  In  making  May  7  a 
formal  day  of  recognition  for  the  Viet- 
nam veteran. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  128.  to  desig- 
nate May  7,  1985,  as  "Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Day".  May  7,  1985. 
will  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
ending  of  the  Vietnam  war.  With  this 
anniversary  has  come  much  reflection 
and  examination  of  America's  role  in 
Vietnam  and  the  sacrifices  made  by 
American  fighting  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater. 
More  than  57,000  Americans  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country 
during  that  war.  Another  2,400  Ameri- 
cans are  still  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  very  right  and  our  duty  that  the 
country  should  pause  on  May  7,  1985, 
and  remember  with  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  pride  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  in  Vietnam.  It  is  right  and 
good  that  the  Senate  should  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  128.  designat- 
ing "Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition 
Day"  and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Americans  to  observe  that  day. 

So  then,  I  conamend  the  efforts  of 
Senators  Byrd  and  Crakstoh  in  intro- 


ducing this  resolution  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  this  well  deserved  recogni- 
tion. Throughout  the  10  years  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Congress  has  kept 
and  honored  its  obligations  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  through  the  enact- 
ment of  significant  legislation  specifi- 
cally targeted  at  assisting  those  sol- 
diers. It  is  only  fitting  that  we  should 
take  this  time  for  a  moment  of  pause 
in  our  daily  activities  both  here  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, would  like  to  say  a  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution.  I  commend  its  sponsors. 
Let  me  say  that  I  have  taken  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  Vietnam  veterans 
since  having  served  in  Vietnam  as  a 
lieutenant  many  years  ago.  Only  re- 
cently, I  Joined  with  some  other  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  this  Chamber  in  spon- 
soring legislation  regarding  the  mental 
health  and  physical  health  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  This  legislation  would  im- 
prove our  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  particularly  for  our  Vietnam 
veterans  still  suffering  from  posttrau- 
matic stress  disorder. 

We  have  also  Joined  in  offering  legis- 
lation regarding  special  training  for 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  not  gotten 
into  the  Job  market— both  vocational- 
technical  training  as  well  as  higher 
education. 

We  have  also  urged  that  the  VA  take 
special  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  a  different  kind  of 
war  in  terms  of  veterans,  and  that 
many  Vietnam  veterans  have  suffered 
feelings  of  guilt  or  feelings  of  stress, 
and  have  not  fit  Into  the  regular  Job 
market  as  veterans  of  other  wars  who 
were  welcomed  home.  The  attitude  in 
the  country  has  changed  substantially. 
I  recall  when  I  first  returned  from 
Vietnam  that  very  few  people  would 
wear  their  uniforms  on  the  streets  be- 
cause they  were  accosted  or  would  run 
the  risk  of  an  insult.  That  was  a 
rather  sad  day  in  our  country's  histo- 
ry. That  has  changed  fortunately. 
Vietnam  veterans  are  now  being  rec6g- 
nized. 

I  think  It  is  a  much  healthier  atmos- 
phere. But  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  there  should  be  a  "Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day"  and  I  am 
happy  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  and  urge 
its  inunediate  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  amendments  to  the  resolution? 
If  there  be  no  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEKDMEMT  NO.  47 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  state  the  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  CMr. 
Byrd]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  propooes 
an  amendment  numbered  47. 

On  page  2.  In  the  1st  Clause,  after  the 
word  suffer,  strike  "physically  and  psycho- 
logically" 

On  page  2,  in  the  4th  Clause,  strike,  "and 
respond  appropriately  to  the  needs  of" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
(No.  47)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  128), 
with  its  preamble,  as  amended.  Is  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  128 

Whereas  over  three  million  American 
fighting  men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  theater  for  over  a  decade  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
American  service  personnel: 

Whereas  more  than  fifty-seven  thousand 
Americans  lost  their  lives  there,  and  an  ad- 
ditional two  thousand  four  hundred  Ameri- 
cans are  still  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
still  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding many  who  are  permanently  dis- 
abled; 

Whereas  regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  history  about  United  States  Involvement 
in  that  war,  the  service  that  patriotic  Amer- 
icans performed  in  the  Vietnam  theater  is 
deserving  of  continued  and  reemphasized 
grateful  recognization; 

Whereas  the  Nation  is  now  beginning  to 
review  in  a  more  dispassionate  and  even- 
handed  manner  the  history  of  our  involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

Whereas  for  too  long  the  Nation  failed  to 
honor  the  service  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
was  instead  anxious  to  place  the  Vietnam 
experience  behind  it;  and 

Whereas  May  7,  1985.  marks  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  official  end  of  America's  in- 
volvement In  the  conflict  in  Vietnam:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  7,  1985,  is 
designed  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition 
Day"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  a  day  with  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
again  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  calling  up  this  resolution, 
and  also  for  his  chief  cosponsorship. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Dole  and  myself, 


the  following  Senators  are  cosponsors 
of  the  legislation; 

Mr.  MzLCHZR,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Chilzs, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Snc- 
soK,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
DoiCENici,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  BiAT- 

TINGLY.  and  Mr.  McrZENBAtTM. 

I  thank  all  of  those  who  have  Joined 
in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

Again,  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  providing  that  other  cosponsors 
may,  during  the  day,  add  their  names. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  like,  if  there  Is  no  objection  by 
the  minority  leader,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Members  may  have  the 
right  to  submit  statements  throughout 
the  day  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  state  the  pending  legislation. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolutiotL 

Pending: 

Dole  (for  Grassley  and  Hatfield)  Amend- 
ment No.  46  (to  Amendment  No.  43,  as 
amended),  to  limit  the  growth  in  Fiscal 
Year  1986  budget  authority  for  defense  to 
an  inflation  adjustment. 

Mr.  (30LDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  situation  relative  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  controlling  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion has  27  minutes.  The  proponents 
of  the  amendment  have  13  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  yield  for  Just  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WeU,  all  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  only  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  whether 
he  Intends  to  use  the  remainder  of  the 
time  until  12  o'clock.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, but  I  just  want  guidance. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  I  ahaU  not 
use  27  minutes,  but  I  cannot  tell  him 
how  many  minutes  I  will  use. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  apologize 
for  the  interruption. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  aU  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  is  time  once  again  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  hard  facts  con- 
cerning the  seciirity  of  our  Nation.  It 
has  become  obvious  over  the  past  few 
weeks  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  conveniently  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  growing  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  want  to  ensure  that 
the  Senate  is  fully  aware  of  the  impact 
of  further  reductions  In  the  defense 
budget. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues,  if 
they  will  look  at  their  Constitution, 
that  the  first  responsibility  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  their  country.  It  is  not  to 
provide  for  food  stamps,  social  securi- 
ty, retirement,  COLA,  or  anything 
else;  it  is  to  defend  their  country  and 
defend  this  country's  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  brief  period  in 
the  early  1980's,  Americans  shook  the 
shortsighted  notions  of  the  1970's.  But 
now,  as  the  price  of  defending  our  in- 
terests and  holding  to  our  cherished 
principles  has  become  the  focus  of 
popular  attention,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans in  positions  of  leadership  want  to 
return  to  the  policies  of  weakness,  con- 
ciliation, and  isolationism. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  in  other  parts  of 
our  Nation,  there  are  many  organiza- 
tions that  are  opposed  to  our  strong 
defense  and  offense  position.  This  is 
their  right.  I  watched,  for  example,  on 
channel  26  last  Sunday  night  a  com- 
plete program  against  the  structure, 
the  ability,  and  so  forth,  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Ail  I  am  asking  my  colleagues 
is  that  when  they  are  supplied  infor- 
mation on  our  Armed  Forces,  they  re- 
alize the  source  and  whether  they  are 
willing  to  stand  behind  the  veracity  of 
the  statements  that  they  will  receive. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  that  we 
face  is  real,  is  ominous,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing. The  Soviet  Union  has  not  frozen 
its  defense  efforts  over  the  last  4 
years;  it  has  moved  ahead  rapidly  in 
all  categories.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  fielded  an  addi- 
tional seven  divisions  and  has  outpro- 
duced us  in  virtually  all  ground  force 
weapons  systems.  The  Soviets  have 
produced  tactical  aircraft  at  twice  the 
rate  of  U.S.  production  and  have  in- 
creased their  fleet  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  not.  in  almost 
20  years,  purchased  enough  tactical 
aircraft  to  meet  the  normal  attrition 
of  accidents  that  occur  within  those 
forces. 


Over  the  same  period,  talking  now  of 
the  Soviets  again,  they  have  quadru- 
pled their  arsenal  of  ICBM  warheads 
and  deployed  more  than  420  interme- 
diate range  nuclear  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  comment 
here  that  Lf  there  is  one  thing  the  So- 
viets worry  about  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  it  is  our  mastery  of  tech- 
nology. I  want  to  say  at  the  same  time 
that  the  technology  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  rapidly.  The 
equipment  that  they  are  putting  into 
use  today  is  far,  far  better  from  a  tech- 
nological standpoint  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago;  nevertheless,  we  retain 
that  leadership.  As  long  as  we  do,  that 
respect  from  the  Soviet  Union  will 
exist.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
come  back  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva— that  plus  the  fact  that  we 
have  probably  the  strongest  conven- 
tional forces  in  the  world  regardless  of 
size. 

There  are  no  reliable  indicators  that 
the  Soviet  arms  buildup  is  abating  and 
there  is  no  logic  in  assuming  that  the 
Soviet  military  budget  would  be  frozen 
if  we  froze  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  As 
President  Reagan  has  said,  we  are  not 
free  to  size  our  defense  efforts  simply 
in  terms  of  our  domestic  economy.  We 
must  respond  to  requirements  that  are 
outside  of  our  control. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  also 
that  when  I  speak  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  speak  of  them  only  as  one  potential 
enemy  of  our  freedom. 

We  are  committed,  Mr.  President,  to 
military  action  with  no  treaty.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  promised  the  country 
of  Israel  that,  if  they  are  attacked,  we 
will  come  to  their  defense.  Now,  that  is 
a  matter  of  honor.  It  is  a  promise  that 
I  think  we  would  have  to  honor.  So  we 
are  not  only  talking  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  to  engage  in  combat  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  another 
country  coming  up  that  we  have,  un- 
fortunately, blessed  by  our  recogni- 
tion. Red  China— just  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  places  that  we  did  not  have 
as  possible  enemies  or  sites  of  conflict 
a  few  years  ago. 

Four  years  ago  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  endorsed  a  defense 
recovery  program  which  would  help 
our  Nation  recover  from  the  neglect  of 
the  1970's,  but  the  Congress  has  re- 
neged on  that  endorsement  and  made 
significant  reductions  in  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget  plan. 

Since  March  1981,  when  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  5-year  defense 
budget  in  response  to  the  mandate 
provided  by  the  American  people  in 
November  1980,  the  Congress  has  cut 
almost  $100  billion  from  the  defense 
budget.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  1986  is  almost  $60  billion  less 
than  what  he  proposed  in  his  original 
5-year  plan  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Now,  the  President  has  agreed  to 
reduce  his  defense  request  for  1986  by 


an  additional  $10  billion,  resulting  in  a 
total  cut  from  the  March  1981  plan  of 
$165  billion.  And  still  some  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  want  to  cut 
more. 

It  has  become  sort  of  a  fetish  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  that 
the  only  place  we  can  achieve  any 
hope  of  reducing  our  deficit  is  through 
the  defense  budget.  Let  me  remind  my 
friends  that  we  could  eliminate  the  de- 
fense budget  and  it  would  not  solve 
our  deficit  problems.  We  are  not  in 
trouble  because  we  have  been  spend- 
ing money  on  defense.  It  might  con- 
tribute to  it  a  bit.  Our  trouble  stems 
from  the  almost  unlimited  number  of 
welfare  programs  Congress  has  en- 
acted in  the  last  50  years.  It  is  contrib- 
uted to  by  the  inability  of  Social  Secu- 
rity to  support  itself,  by  the  inability 
of  almost  every  Government  retire- 
ment plan,  civil  service,  railroad  retire- 
ment, veterans,  and  now  my  colleagues 
say,  "Well,  we  will  take  it  out  of  the 
hide  of  our  Armed  Forces." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  argue  that 
the  defense  budget  has  grown  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  programs.  I  will 
tell  you  unequivocally  that  this  state- 
ment is  untrue.  The  Congress  has  cut 
the  defense  budget  request  to  varying 
degrees  in  8  of  the  past  10  years  while 
adding  to  the  domestic  budget  in  6  of 
those  10  years,  and  on  the  whole  the 
size  of  the  increases  In  the  nondefense 
area  have  far  exceeded  the  cuts  in  de- 
fense. This  demonstrates  to  me  that 
the  major  share  of  responsibility  for 
rising  deficits  must  rightfully  be 
pinned  on  growing  domestic  programs 
rather  than  defense,  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  several  of  my 
colleagues  will  propose  amendments  to 
the  budget  resolution  which  would  ac- 
complish similar  levels  of  deficit  re- 
duction either  by  raising  taxes  or  by 
cutting  defense  but  not  by  significant- 
ly reducing  spending  for  politically 
popular  domestic  programs.  But  what 
share  of  the  deficit  reduction  burden 
must  defense  bear?  According  to  OMB, 
the  defense  budget  represents  approxi- 
mately 26  percent  of  Federal  outlays 
in  1985.  Under  the  Senate-administra- 
tion compromise  plan,  defense  pro- 
vides over  36  percent  of  the  total  defi- 
cit reductions  in  1986.  and  33  percent 
of  total  reductions  over  the  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Grassley's 
proposal,  which  I  in  part  am  address- 
ing, would  cut  an  additional  $5  billion 
from  1986,  making  the  defense  share 
in  that  year  over  44  percent  of  the 
total  reductions.  Over  3  years,  the 
Grassley  amendment  would  take  43 
percent  of  total  deficit  reductions 
from  the  defense  function. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  Senate-ad- 
ministration compromise  represents 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  reductions 
from  the  defense  budget  and  that  Sen- 
ator Grassley's  proposal  goes  too  far. 


I  ask  my  colleagues  who  want  more 
cuts  In  defense,  from  where  would 
these  cuts  come? 

I  mentioned  yesterday  on  the  floor 
that  I  have  been  In  this  community 
almost  every  day  since  last  November's 
election.  I  have  been  begging  my  col- 
leagues to  tell  me  where  they  want  de- 
fense cut.  I  think  the  first  statement  I 
made  was,  "Yes,  we  can  reduce  defense 
spending.  Where  do  you  want  to  cut 
it?"  I  have  not  had  one  single  proposal 
of  where  we  might  cut  this  defense 
budget. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  has  reported  a  national 
defense  authorization  bill  for  1986 
which  represents  approximately  3  per- 
cent real  growth  in  defense  over  1985. 
Now,  we  took  a  shot  at  marking  that 
bill  to  a  level  allowing  no  real  growth, 
and  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee would  not  endorse  that  level  of 
reduction.  I  ask,  therefore,  that  those 
who  advocate  greater  reduction  tell 
me  precisely  where  they  would  take 
those  cuts. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  there  will  be  50. 
60.  or  70  amendments  offered  on  this 
floor  in  the  next  several  days  pointing 
a  finger  at  precise  places  where  my 
colleagues  feel  there  can  be  further 
cuts. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  cut 
this  weapon  system  or  that  one  in 
order  to  achieve  the  major  outlay  sav- 
ings required  by  a  budget  freeze.  It  is 
not  that  simple.  Looking  at  the  outlay 
distribution  for  the  1986  defense 
budget,  one  finds  the  following:  42.9 
percent  will  be  devoted  to  pay  and  re- 
lated expenditures;  7  percent  will  go 
for  operating  expenses;  38.3  percent 
will  bie  spent  to  fund  prior  year  com- 
mitments, and  only  11.9  percent  repre- 
sents discretionary  investment  for 
1986.  This  means  that  unless  we  are 
willing  to  sharply  curtail  operations, 
significantly  reduce  pay  or  cancel  ex- 
isting contracts,  the  brunt  of  cuts 
must  be  absorbeid  in  the  discretionary 
investment  area.  And  Congress  has 
shown  over  the  past  4  years  that  we 
will  not  substantially  reduce  pay  for 
military  personnel  and  defense  civil- 
ians or  make  significant  cuts  in  the  op- 
eration and  readiness  area. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  that  respect  I 
would  like  to  warn  my  colleagues 
against  entertaining  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing amendments  that  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  retirement  or  any- 
thing affecting  the  military.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  whole 
retirement  structure  needs  going  over. 
I  will  tell  you  at  this  time  that  Senator 
NtmN  and  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  been 
working  on  a  very,  very  thorough, 
heavily  detailed  document  that  will 
outline  the  real  problems  that  we  face 
in  the  Pentagon  in  the  conunand 
structure.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  attempted  since  the  1920's. 


I  further  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Constitution  charges  us  with  rais- 
ing the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  retain- 
ing control  over  them. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  see  amendments 
offered  to  tamper  with  personnel,  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  we  have  the 
best  personnel  we  have  ever  had  In  the 
armed  services  In  my  long,  long  asso- 
ciation with  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  at  this  time  a 
beginning  of  a  loss  of  great  interest,  as 
shown  in  our  ability  to  fill  our  ranks, 
not  just  with  yoiuig  men  and  young 
women,  but  young  men  and  young 
women  of  high  school  level,  which  is 
something  we  have  never  accom- 
plished before. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  offered  an 
amendment  yesterday  to  cut  the  de- 
fense function  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  more  than  $17  billion  in  out- 
lays for  3  years.  In  explaining  his  rea- 
sons for  offering  this  amendment,  my 
colleague  cited  the  familiar  theme  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Pentagon 
procurement  practices. 

Senator  Domeitici  correctly  made 
the  point  the  other  day  that  we  can  all 
complain  about  inefficiencies  in  de- 
fense procurement  practices.  But 
when  the  Pentagon  is  involved  in 
almost  15  million  transactions  and 
awards,  over  $146  billion  in  contracts 
annually,  cutting  the  defense  budget  is 
not  going  to  eliminate  these  inefficien- 
cies. 

I  want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  for  the  great  work 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  others  have  been 
doing  in  this  general  area  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  obvious  examples  of  waste,  such  as 
$5  nuts  and  bolts,  $200  wrenches,  and 
so  forth.  But  when  you  are  engaged  in 
15  million  transactions  a  year,  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  figure  out  how  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  these  things. 

However,  if  we  study  the  bill  we 
have  introduced  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  we  find  an  amend- 
ment that  lists  every  bad  piece  of  busi- 
ness that  Senator  Grassley  and  Sena- 
tor Roth  have  pointed  out.  The  bill 
lists  them  and  prohibits  them  and  pro- 
vides not  Just  minor  penalties  but  very 
severe  penalties— jail  and  money.  Even 
though  most  of  these  would  probably 
be  allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  we  do  not  propose  to  allow 
them  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business  of  purchasing  equipment. 

I  might  also  make  a  comment  rela- 
tive to  the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  is 
merely  an  example.  Through  Secre- 
tary Lehman,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  competitive  group.  I  spoke 
with  this  group  several  months  ago. 
Every  one  of  them  has  at  least  the 
rank  of  captain,  many  the  rank  of 
commodore.  Their  job  is  to  go  around 
the  country  and  try  to  chisel,  try  to 
get  the  cost  of  equipment  down.  Have 
they  done  any  good?  They  did  enough 


good  last  year  to  refurbish  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  and  build  two  frigates,  with- 
out any  additional  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 

The  other  services.  I  can  report,  are 
now  engaged  in  similar  exercises.  I 
think  that  those  facts,  along  with  the 
work  that  Secretary  Weinburger  has 
been  doing  in  this  field,  will  have  an 
immediately  demonstrable  effect. 

I  should  like  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  a  few  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
discovered  and  combatted  waste  and 
Inefficiency  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess. 

Critics  charge  that  the  we^wns 
costs  are  growing  out  of  controL  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  reports, 
however,  that  the  annual  rate  of  cost 
growth  for  major  defense  systems  has 
declined  from  14  percent  in  fiscal  1980 
to  less  than  1  percent  in  1984. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  the  C-5B 
transport  plane  dropped  by  10  percent 
in  the  last  year.  The  Army's  UH-60 
Blackhawk  helicopter  costs  9.5-percent 
less  than  last  year.  The  CG-47  Aegis 
class  cruiser  costs  8-percent  less  than 
last  year.  Reductions  in  weapons  costs 
indicate  a  major  improvement  in  the 
procurement  process — contrary  to  the 
allegations  of  my  colleagues. 

I  might  comment  on  another  piece 
of  equipment.  The  AH-64  attack  heli- 
copter has  dropped  in  price  from  $16.5 
million  to  under  $10  million. 

The  major  achievement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  increased  com- 
petition for  procurement  contracts. 
Since  fiscal  year  1980,  the  number  of 
yearly  competitive  contracts  has  in- 
creased by  37  percent,  to  over  6  million 
contractors.  During  fiscal  year  1984 
alone,  the  Department  of  Defense 
competitive  awards  increased  to  more 
than  $53  billion,  or  43  percent  of  all 
procurement  dollars.  Only  28  percent 
of  contract  awards  were  not  competi- 
tive. 

Internal  audits  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  uncovered  most  of  the  so- 
called  horror  stories  relating  to  spare 
parts  procurement.  For  example,  while 
the  Pentagon  did  buy  a  diode  for  $110, 
they  received  a  refund  for  that  single 
overcharge  and  in  the  same  year  pur- 
chased more  than  120,000  of  the  same 
piece  for  only  4  cents  each.  The  Penta- 
gon did  buy  a  hammer  for  $435,  but 
subsequently  received  a  refund  of  the 
overcharges  and  purchased  over  87,000 
hammers  for  $6  to  $8  each.  DOD  never 
bought  the  $9,600  alien  wrench  be- 
cause the  purchase  was  stopped  when 
the  excessive  charge  was  discovered. 

Critics  charge  that  the  Pentagon 
allows  excessive  contractors  charges 
and  ignores  fraudulent  practices.  But 
the  facts  show  that  DOD  will  recover 
over  $200  million  from  two  manufac- 
turers who  billed  the  Pentagon  for  im- 
proper charges  from  1978  to  1983.  The 
Pentagon  has  suspended  payments  to 
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contractors  who  make  false  claims. 
DOD  investigative  services  opened 
over  48,000  fraud  and  larceny  charges 
over  the  past  3  years,  referring  over 
20,000  for  prosecution  or  administra- 
tive action  and  winning  over  1,500  con- 
victions. Over  1.000  unscrupulous  de- 
fense contractors  have  been  suspended 
or  debarred  from  doing  business  with 
DOD  since  1981. 

My  colleague  was  probably  unaware 
of  these  facts,  and  I  am  happy  to  en- 
lighten him. 

Mr.  President,  our  budget  problems 
are  very  real,  and  we  must  address 
them  responsibly  and  with  dispatch; 
but  our  deficit  problems  cannot  be 
remedied  at  the  expense  of  national 
security. 

I  have  to  say  that  freezing  the  de- 
fense budget  has  quite  a  bit  of  sex 
appeal  the  first  time  you  hear  it.  A 
freeze  of  everything  across  the  board 
would  make  every  committee's  job 
practically  nonexistent.  It  would  be  a 
lot  easier  than  what  we  go  through 
today.  When  we  look  at  the  defense 
budget  and  realize  what  we  are  talking 
about,  freezing  is  going  to  result  in 
only  one  thing— ultimately,  much 
higher  cost  for  each  item  we  freeze. 

For  example,  in  this  year's  military 
budget  there  is  only  one  new  item.  It 
is  a  $40-million  contract  to  buy  com- 
munications equipment  so  that  the 
Army  will  have  better  access  to  the 
entire  area  they  are  defending,  and  it 
will  allow  them  at  this  time  to  have 
better  communications  with  the  Air 
Force. 

That  is  the  only  item  that  we  have 
in  this  year's  budget  that  is  not  new. 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  money 
go?  It  goes  to  pay  for  things  that  we 
haye  not  only  bought  but  for  things 
which  are  now  in  our  inventory.  For 
example,  the  F-15  aircraft,  the  F-14, 
the  F-16,  the  F-81.  the  B-IB.  the  M-1 
tank,  the  Bradley  Battlewagon,  so  on 
and  so  on. 

These  are  moneys  that  we  owe  and  if 
the  United  States  aU  of  a  sudden  says 
to  these  manufacturers  across  this 
country  "We  are  not  going  to  pay  you 
this  year,"  I  do  not  think  it  take  much 
imagination  to  realize  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  we  start  paying  contrac- 
tors again  and  start  placing  orders 
again  as  we  should  be.  Freezing  would 
be  a  giant  step  backward  after  4  years 
of  success  in  restoring  our  military 
I>osture  and  regaining  the  confidence 
of  our  allies. 

We  must  make  the  difficult  and  po- 
litically unpopular  decisions  which  are 
necessary  to  make  responsible  reduc- 
tions in  both  defense  and  domestic 
spending,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  to  support  the  Senate-admin- 
istration compromise. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spent  almost  every  year  of  my  adult 
life  close  to  the  military.  I  have  to  say 
that  I  speak  with  some  prejudice  when 
I  speak  in  favor  of  the  military.  I  have 


never  known  the  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  to  be  as  well  off  as  it 
is  today.  I  hear  a  lot  of  so-called  aca- 
demic experts,  I  have  read  a  lot  of 
books,  pooh-poohing  this  idea,  but  I  go 
out  in  the  field,  Mr.  President,  I  travel 
around  this  world,  and  I  talk  to  the 
men  in  uniform.  I  do  not  talk  to  the 
officers.  I  talk  to  the  enlisted  men. 
That  is  where  you  get  the  real  truth. 

Never  have  we  had  as  well  prepared 
Armed  Forces  as  we  have  today  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  equip- 
ment, although  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  it.  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  individual  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
this  equipment  and  individual  respect, 
discipline,  tind  loyalty  to  the  cause. 

So,  when  we  begin  looking  at  places 
we  might  cut  this  budget,  let  us  think 
about  that.  Let  us  think  about  our 
country.  Let  us  stop  trying  to  think  a 
way  we  can  get  reelected,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  only  exercise  we  have 
been  going  through  on  this  floor.  How 
many  votes  can  I  cast  that  will  get  me 
reelected.  Getting  reelected  Is  not  the 
important  thing.  Protecting  our  free- 
dom, defending  our  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  the  American  citizen  is  our 
first  prerogative,  and  I  urge  you  do 
not  forget  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  the 
amendment  and  how  much  time  on 
the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  is  15 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  need  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  the  amendment  being 
considered  at  this  moment  is  probably 
as  important  as  any  amendment  we 
will  consider. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
whom  I  commend  for  having  offered 
this  amendment,  stated  it  so  well 
when  he  said  yesterday  that  we  have 
created  a  new  group  of  welfare  queens, 
defense  contractors. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  right.  The 
five  largest  defense  contractors  in  this 
country  received  $620  million  in  Feder- 
al tax  refunds  even  though  they  did 
not  pay  a  penny  of  Federal  income  tax 
on  their  profits  of  $10.5  billion  over  a 
period  of  3  years,  1981  to  1983. 

Defense  contractors  are  the  ones 
who  participate  in  the  ads  telling  us 
we  ought  to  balance  the  budget,  but 
not  at  their  expense. 

Boeing  made  $1.5  billion  and  re- 
ceived $267  million  in  refunds.  General 
Dynamics  made  $931  million  and  re- 
ceived $71  million  in  refunds.  Grum- 
man Corp.  $474  million;  no  taxes  paid. 


And  Lockheed  $1.08  billion  in  profits; 
no  taxes  paid. 

And  let  us  not  forget  General  Elec- 
tlrc  which  earned  $6.5  billion  in  profits 
from  1981  to  1983,  paid  no  taxes,  and 
received  refund  checks  totalling  $283 
million. 

Of  course,  some  major  defense  con- 
tractors did  pay  taxes  but  at  very,  very 
low  rates.  Martin  Marietta  Co.  paid  1.5 
percent;  Rockwell  International,  3.1 
percent;  and  TRW  6.7  percent. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, said,  how  are  we  going  to  balance 
the  budget,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
Well,  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  we 
could  do  in  order  to  bala>ice  the 
budget  Lb  to  see  to  it  that  every  conx>- 
ration  in  this  country  that  makes  prof- 
its bears  a  fair  share  of  that  tax 
burden. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  understand 
full  weU  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  not  to  cut  defense 
spending.  I  think  if  I  stood  here  for 
the  next  20  minutes  and  repeated 
myself  over  and  over  again,  it  might 
still  be  difficult  to  get  the  media  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  that 
there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body 
who  has  come  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  cut  defense  spending.  Some  argue 
that  we  cut  defense  spending  when  we 
spend  less  than  some  figure  the  Presi- 
dent has  set  as  the  amount  needed  for 
defense  spending.  But  even  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal  provided  for  an 
inflation  allowance,  which  is  not  the 
same  way  that  every  other  program  in 
this  country  was  treated.  And  this  pro- 
posal is  for  3  percent  in  excess  of  infla- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  trying  to  eliminate  that  3  per- 
cent above  Inflation.  He  is  not  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  the  inflation  in- 
crease. He  is  just  sajring,  "Look, 
enough  is  enough." 

What  he  is  sajring  and  what  all  of  us 
are  sajring  who  support  this  amend- 
ment is  that  in  considering  a  budget 
you  have  to  look  at  the  priorities,  you 
have  to  be  fair,  and  you  have  to  see 
what  you  get  for  your  money;  and 
there  has  been  so  much  waste  and 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  is  embarrassing. 

The  man  who  heads  that  depart- 
ment had  a  reputation  in  his  younger 
years  as  being  Cap  the  Knife,  and 
many  of  us  thought  that  when  he 
came  into  office  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  we  would  really  see  a 
tough-minded  approach  being  brought 
to  the  whole  issue  of  defense  spending. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
that  much  secret  about  it,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  I  some  years 
ago  wrote  an  eight-page  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  indicating  how 
there  might  be  some  economies  and  ef- 


ficiencies in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Nor  is  it  a  secret  that  he  and  I  joined 
together  trying  to  force  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  utilize  competitive 
bidding  in  the  purchase  of  a  plane 
called  the  CTX.  The  CTX  purchase  is 
not  the  most  major  item  in  the  De- 
fense Department  expenditures,  but  it 
is  indicative  of  the  determination  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  not  to. use 
competitive  bidding  unless  forced  to 
do  so. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Carlucci  was 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
an  able  one  was  he.  I  remember  when 
Senators  Armstrong  and  Warnkr  and 
I  met  with  Mr.  Carlucci  and  Cap  Wein- 
berger to  talk  about  our  concerns 
about  wasteful  Department  of  Defense 
spending,  and  he  indicated  then,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  commit- 
ment, that  indeed  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  going  to  move  into  this 
area  and  we  indicated  our  concern  at 
that  point  that  the  failure  to  use  com- 
petitive bidding  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  something  like  90  percent 
of  the  dollars  spent  for  procurement 
was  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

No  local  township  trustee  or  city  of- 
ficial or  county  official  or  State  offi- 
cial could  get  by  with  the  same  failure 
to  use  competitive  bidding. 

This  issue  of  competitive  bidding  is 
not  a  new  one  for  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  there  was  a  Member  of 
my  own  party,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  have 
fought  and  proposed  amendments  to 
require  competitive  bidding.  And  I 
have  seen  the  acceptance  of  those 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  only  to  see  them  disappear  in 
the  conference  committee. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  there 
remain  serious  problems  with  competi- 
tive bidding  and  other  businesslike 
practices  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Everyone  talks  about  it  as  being 
a  wish  and  a  hope. 

But  the  situation  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Carlucci  was  an  interesting  one  be- 
cause, after  we  had  had  the  meeting 
with  him  and  after  we  had  urged  upon 
him  the  utilization  of  competitive  bid- 
ding, we  found  Mr.  Carlucci  issued  31 
new  initiatives  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  And  by  some  strange  reason 
that  I  still  have  never  had  explained 
to  me,  there  was  one  initiative  that 
was  not  Included  and  that  was  the  re- 
quirement to  use  competitive  bidding. 

And  so  when  we  raised  the  issue 
with  him  again,  there  was  a  32d 
change  that  was  made,  and  competi- 
tive bidding  was  included,  but  it  was 
alleged  there  was  an  oversight  at  that 
point. 

One  thing  we  know.  Everybody 
wants  to  balance  the  budget.  Not  one 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  says  that 
we  should  not  have  a  balanced  budget. 
And  everybody  in  America  writes  let- 


ters, or  some  do,  but  all  those  who  do 
urge  this  Congress  to  balance  the 
budget.  Often,  when  I  get  a  letter 
from  somebody  of  that  kind  I  usually 
point  out  to  him  or  her  the  fact  that 
he  or  she  may  also  be  supporting  at 
the  very  same  point  some  part  of  the 
budget,  some  part  of  our  tax  laws, 
some  part  of  our  expenditures  that 
would  really  not  help  us  to  balance 
the  budget. 

Everybody  wants  to  balance  the 
budget  provided  that  somebody  else 
pays  the  tab.  And  so  what  we  are 
thinking  about  with  the  Grassley 
amendment  is  a  strong  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  balancing  the  budget  by 
agreeing  to  give  the  Department  of 
Defense  an  increase  in  their  spending 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  in- 
flation for  the  period  but  nothing 
more. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  spend  for  a 
single  MX  missile  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  used  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  100,000  female-headed  fam- 
ilies for  a  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  cost  of 
one  nuclear  attack  carrier,  we  could 
pay  for  all  the  foster  care  needed  in 
the  United  States  for  the  next  decade. 
That  would  be  about  100,000  foster 
care  arrangements  per  month  for  10 
years. 

For  the  cost  of  a  single  M-1  tank,  we 
could  send  5,311  children  to  remedial 
reading  classes  for  1  year.  And  would 
we  not  have  a  better  America  if  we  did 
that  instead  of  buying  the  tanks  and 
some  of  the  equipment  that  is  present- 
ly being  purchased  that  does  not  even 
work,  such  as  the  Divad? 

In  1980,  defense  was  23  percent  of 
Federal  outlays.  It  will  reach  30  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  In 
fiscal  year  1980,  we  spent  $144  billion 
in  defense;  by  fiscal  year  1985  we  will 
be  spending  $293  billion,  more  than  a 
100-percent  increase  over  1980.  And  by 
1990,  we  will  be  spending  $488  billion, 
about  ZVt  times,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amount  that  we  were  spending  in 
1980.  We  have  doubled  the  defense 
budget  in  5  fiscal  years  and  we  will 
nearly  double  it  again  by  1990  if  we 
proceed  along  the  present  path. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  the  President 
wants  $2  trillion  for  defense.  Now 
what  is  $2  trillion?  Two  trillion  dollars 
is  so  much  money,  it  is  such  a  big 
number,  that  hardly  any  human  being 
can  conceive  of  what  $2  trillion  is.  But 
I  think  everybody  ought  to  under- 
stand what  it  is.  I  think  those  who 
work  here  ought  be  understand  what 
It  is.  I  think  everybody  in  the  media 
ought  to  understand  what  it  is. 

The  simplest  way  that  I  can  explain 
to  them  what  $2  trillion  for  defense  is 
over  the  next  5  years  is  to  say  that 
every  single  household  in  this  country 
will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000— $25,000  for  every 
single  household  in  America.  That  is 


what  a  $2  trillion  defense  budget 
means  to  America. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  credibility 
has  become  an  issue  in  this  whole 
matter  of  defense  spending.  Now  the 
Secretary,  who  I  respect  and  who  I 
think  is  a  decent  human  being,  frankly 
speaking,  has  a  credibility  problem. 
And  that  credibility  problem  is  not 
just  in  the  Senate.  It  is  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Cap  Weinberger  in  1981,  said  this: 

We  can  do  this  because  the  American 
people  are  prepared,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  decades,  to  make  major  increases  in  re- 
sources available  for  defense. 

Cap  Weinberger  was  right.  And  I  do 
not  question  what  he  said  in  1981.  Be- 
cause in  1980,  71  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  the  Harris  survey, 
wanted  defense  increases.  But  4  years, 
and  $1  trillion  later,  the  American 
people  are  saying:  "Stop.  Enough  is 
enough."  But  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, unfortunately,  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  unfortunately,  are  not  listen- 
ing. 

The  Harris  Poll  In  January  of  this 
year  has  support  for  increased  defense 
spending  not  at  71  percent,  not  at  61 
percent,  not  at  40  percent,  not  at  20 
percent,  but  at  9  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople,  according  to  the  January 
Harris  Poll.  That  is  the  lowest  that  it 
has  been  in  14  years.  Yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  comes  to  the  Senate 
with  a  $2  trillion  defense  budget— that 
is  the  5-year  projection— $25,000  for 
every  household  in  America.  So  I  say 
that  the  Secretary  has  a  big  credibility 
problem. 

He  says  it  is  the  Russian  threat, 
their  superiority,  that  dictates  the 
budget  increase.  By  a  57  to  37  percent 
majority,  Americans  reject  that  claim, 
accordiing  to  the  Harris  survey. 

The  Secretary  says  he  has  brought 
cost  overruns  under  control.  But,  Mr. 
President,  by  an  84  to  11  percent  ma- 
jority, the  American  people  do  not 
agree  with  him. 

The  Secretary  says  he  has  come  to 
grips  with  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  But  by  89 
to  8  percent  majority — 89  to  8 — the 
American  people  believe  there  is  still 
too  much  waste  in  defense  spending. 

The  Secretary  says  we  need  every 
single  weapons  system  in  the  budget. 
but  by  a  74  to  19  percent  majority  the 
American  people  say  that  the  military 
keeps  coming  up  with  too  many  sys- 
tems that  just  will  not  work. 

And  then  the  Secretary  says  that 
the  Defense  Department  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  deficit  in  a  major  way, 
and  the  President  adopts  that  line  of 
reasoning.  And  he  say  that  budgets  for 
other  programs  are  largely  irrelevant 
to  the  defense  budget. 

But  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  know 
differently.  We  know  that  budgets  are 
about  choices.  The  Secretary  and  the 
President  would  say  there  is  no  con- 
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nection.  The  American  people  do  not 
agree  with  that.  They  know  that  there 
are  choices,  tough  choices,  to  be  made. 
They  are  not  making  them  the  way 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  would 
have  us  believe.  According  to  the 
Harris  survey,  by  77  to  15  percent,  or  5 
to  1.  an  overwhelming  majority  would 
cut  defense  spending  before  cutting 
Medicare  benefits,  and  by  a  74  to  20 
percent  majority  they  would  cut  de- 
fense spending  before  cutting  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Another  substantial  71  to  21  percent 
majority  would  cut  defense  spending 
before  making  any  further  cuts  in 
Federal  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. By  57  to  32  percent,  a  clear  ma- 
jority would  prefer  to  seek  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  before  cuts  In  Federal 
farm  price  supports. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  run  Govern- 
ment by  polls,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
belabored  the  point  with  respect  to 
the  Harris  survey.  But  I  think  those 
who  would  come  to  the  Senate  and  say 
that  the  American  people  want  to 
spend  more  and  more  on  defense  are 
not  reflecting  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  those  who  would  say 
that  in  order  to  balance  the  budget  we 
have  to  gut  social  programs  while  in- 
creasing defense  by  $23  billion  are  not 
reflecting  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  received  as 
many  comments  and  reactions  as  I  did 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Ohio  from  people 
who  Indicated  their  concern— about 
how  they  were  going  to  send  their 
children  to  college;  about  whether 
they  were  going  to  have  a  larger  tax 
burden  or  be  unable  to  run  their  local 
communities  by  reason  of  cutbacks  in 
general  revenue  funds. 

The  American  people  are  scared. 
They  are  afraid  of  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  we  here  in 
the  Congress  are  doing  to  them.  The 
American  people  still  believe  In  a 
strong  defense,  but  they  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  $1  billion  a  day  defense 
budget  is  a  guarantee.  They  want  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  live  within 
this  Nations  means.  They  also  want  to 
cut  the  deficit.  They  want  restraint 
and  shared  sacrifice.  You  can  no 
longer  pass  off  a  $23  billion  increase 
next  year  as  being  a  tough  cut  on  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Quit  kidding 
the  American  people.  The  American 
people  know  that  an  increase  is  not  a 
cut.  We  ought  not  try  to  convince 
them  that  increasing  defense  spending 
is  indeed  a  cut  from  some  mythical 
figure  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  some  Members  of 
the  majority  party  arrived  at  in  the 
Rose  Garden  sometime  ago. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  believe  that  the 
challenge  before  us  is  one  that  we  can 
accept.  We  can  meet  our  responsibility 
by  bringing  an  element  of  fairness, 
and  an  element  of  equity  to  this 
budget.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  must 


determine  what  kind  of  defense  spend- 
ing we  should  have  as  compared  to 
what  kind  of  spending  we  should  have 
for  domestic  programs  in  this  country. 

A  very  famous  President,  a  very 
famous  Conunander  in  Chief  made 
this  statement  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional priorities.  On  April  16,  1953, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  said  the  following: 

Every  gun  that  is  nude,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  siKnlfies  ...  a 
theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 
This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending  money 
alone.  It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  labors, 
the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hope  of  its 
children. 

Now  is  the  time  to  heed  the  eloquent 
advice  of  our  former  Commander  in 
Chief,  our  former  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  How  much  time 
remains  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  of 
the  time  in  opposition  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  those  who  support  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
desires  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Senator,  we  have  about 
11  hours  on  the  resolution.  I  think  the 
other  side  has  about  16.  I  yield  such 
time  as  you  might  need  off  the  resolu- 
tion. Do  you  need  10  minutes?  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  yielding 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  on  the  Budget 
Conunittee  and  also  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  looking  at  the  defense 
budget,  and  trying  to  figure  out  what 
we  ought  to  be  spending,  and  what 
kind  of  needs  we  have  in  the  area  of 
national  security.  Having  served  on 
those  two  committees,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons that  we  ought  to  cut  defense 
spending,  and  quite  frankly  a  lot  of 
reasons  to  cut  defense  spending  have 
been  rather  Irrational.  We  somehow 
come  up  with:  If  we  cut  Social  Securi- 
ty, we  must  cut  defense.  If  we  cut  non- 
defense  here,  he  have  to  cut  defense 
there,  forgetting  the  fact  that  defense 
spending  is  Judged  on  the  threat  and 
the  allocation  of  resouces  to  meet  that 
threat. 

Now  we  have  just  heard  somewhat 
of  a  reason  to  cut  defense  spending: 
Defense  corporations  do  not  pay  any 
taxes.  I  might  also  state  that  is  one 
that  is  really  one  of  the  more  irrele- 
vant matters  as  to  how  much  money 
we  should  be  spending  on  national  de- 
fense. That  argujnent  on  whether  de- 
fense corporations  or  any  other  corpo- 
rations ought  to  be  paying  taxes  ought 


to  take  place  in  the  tax  simplification 
proposal  that  the  administration  will 
be  suggesting.  But  that  does  not  dis- 
abuse anyone  nor  does  it  change  the 
tenor  of  the  debate  on  defense  spend- 
ing because  I  think  the  whole  debate 
has  been  many  times  very  irrelevant 
to  the  fundamental  point,  that  is, 
what  should  our  allocations  of  defense 
spending  be  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat? 

I  have  the  deepest  personal  affection 
for  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  He  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  together 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
were  elected  in  that  class,  or  infamous 
class,  of  1980  that  we  will  be  hearing 
one  heck  of  a  lot  about  in  these  next 
few  months.  We  have  enjoyed  a  very 
good  personal  relationship  over  the 
years.  But  having  said  that,  we  do 
have  violent  policy  differences  on  how 
we  ought  to  approach  the  area  of  na- 
tional security. 

I  know  that  he  will  take  my  renuirks 
in  the  policy  area  and  not  as  a  person- 
al matter.  But  I  really  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  fact  in  this  budget 
debate  we  are  simply  picking  numbers 
out  of  the  air.  We  have  one  day  a  3- 
percent  real  growth  defense  budget, 
next  day  we  have  4-percent  real 
growth  defense  budget,  and  now  we 
have  a  zero-percent  real  growth 
budget.  There  also  was  a  proposal  to 
freeze  military  spending  at  the  nomi- 
nal level  we  approved  last  year.  That 
would  mean  we  would  have  a  negative 
4-percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending.  In  the  Budget  Conunlttee 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  positioned 
that  he  was  for  a  zero,  and  absolute 
zero  growth:  minus  4  percent.  Now  we 
are  on  the  floor  and  the  amendment 
before  us  is  a  zero  growth  but  to  allow 
for  inflation.  And  so  we  have  had  a 
change  of  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  from  the  Budget  Committee  to 
the  floor  that  I  think  has  moved  in 
the  right  direction.  Maybe  if  we  had 
this  debate  a  few  months  later  on  we 
might  get  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
others  to  move  from  that  zero  percent 
to  3  percent.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  what  factors  went  into  the 
change  of  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
the  Budget  Conmiittee  to  the  floor  but 
I  certainly  welcome  it.  I  welcome  those 
who  have  moved  from  supporting  zero 
growth,  which  is  a  minus  4  percent,  to 
have  a  nominal  increase  of  3  or  4  per- 
cent. It  is  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  am  hopeful,  though,  quite 
hopeful,  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  playing  bingo.  We  are  calling 
off  numbers,  nimibers  that  nobody 
knows  what  meaning  they  have  except 
those  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, who  have  diligently,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Golowater 
and  ranking  member  Senator  Nuwk, 
gone  through  and  analyzed  back  to 
where  we  can  make  reductions  and 


cuts  in  the  area  of  national  defense. 
But,  no.  right  now,  it  is  a  bingo  game 
out  here.  You  know,  zero  percent— 
that  is  a  zero-percent  increase,  not 
zero  minus  3  or  4  percent.  You  can 
Just  get  up  and  call  off  nimibers  and 
make  a  speech  and  that  is  it. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  playing  bingo 
with  national  security.  This  is  a  very, 
very  important  issue.  This  is  an  issue 
of  vital  concern  to  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly, defense  spending  is  going  to 
take  its  licks  like  everybody  else.  We 
have  cut  defense  spending.  We  have 
cut  defense  spending  from  the  rose 
garden  over  the  3-year  period  of  time, 
with  the  3-3-3,  about  $125  billion  over 
the  next  3  years— a  $125  billion  cut. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  get  down  to  the  3-percent  real 
increase,  cut  out  $19  billion  in  1  fiscal 
year;  $19  billion  of  cuts  in  1  year,  $125 
billion  over  3  years.  That  is,  in  fact,  a 
serious  cut  in  defense. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  politics  of  the  situation  so 
well.  I  understand  that  it  is  in  fact  po- 
litically popular  to  say,  well,  we  are 
Just  going  to  cut  defense.  Well,  we 
have  cut  defense.  The  question  is  now, 
do  we  want  to  cut  defense  even  more? 
We  had  a  very,  very  good  discussion  of 
this  situation  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  was  a  biparti- 
san vote.  We  took  hours  and  hours  of 
testimony.  We  reported  it  out  over- 
whelmingly at  3  percent  and  here  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  saying,  well,  we 
have  come  down  and  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's increase  in  half;  now,  that  is  not 
good  enough  and  we  really  need  to  cut 
it  down  even  further. 

I  suggest  that  if  we.  in  fact,  do  that, 
we  are  really  getting  into  the  high-risk 
area,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and 
not  the  lead  of  Just  a  number  that 
happens  to  be  plucked  out  of  the  air 
and  put  into  the  budget  resolution, 
and  say  this  is  what  we  ought  to  be 
spending  on  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
we  all  look  for  is  some  degree  of  stabil- 
ity and  some  feeling  that  when  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  says 
something,  there  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  assurance  that  they  are 
going  to  live  up  to  that  commitment. 

The  commitment  that  the  United 
States  has  made  with  our  allies  in  the 
past  few  years  is  that  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  increase  defense  spending  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  we  had  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  and  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  want  to  return  to  being  a 
nation  that  lacks  respect,  that  lacks 
credibility,  that  is  viewed  by  the  world 
as  impotent.  That  decision  was  made 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
1980  and  was  reaffirmed  in  1984,  that 
if  given  the  choice  and  the  risk,  we  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  decide  on  the  side  of 
being  too  strong.  But  if  you  give  the 


American  people  or  give  somebody  else 
a  choice,  particularly  our  allies,  in  the 
question,  would  you  rather  have  an 
America  too  strong  or  would  you 
rather  have  an  America  too  weak,  they 
will  say,  we  will  risk  on  the  side  that 
we  would  rather  have  an  America  too 
strong  rather  than  an  America  too 
weak. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  16  on 
June  7,  we  adopted  an  amendment 
that  confirmed  and  said,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  "that  the  President 
should  insist  that  the  pertinent 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meet  or  exceed 
their  pledges  for  an  annual  increase  in 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1985  of  at  least  3-percent  real 
growth."  We  said  of  our  allies  that  we 
expect  them  to  have  a  3-percent  real 
growth.  We  have  a  lot  of  alliance  bash- 
ing. We  say,  "Oh,  come  on,  NATO,  do 
your  share;  come  on,  Japan,  you  are 
not  doing  your  bit." 

We  had  Senators  stand  up  and  they 
said,  "It  is  a  paltry  1.2  percent  to  1.7 
percent  average  real  growth  rate  for 
our  European  allies.  We  and  our  allies 
can  afford  a  mutual  defense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
defend  ourselves." 

Again,  this  Senator  reaffirms  that 
NATO  ought  to  have  a  3-percent  real 
increase  in  defense.  By  asking  NATO 
and  our  other  allies  to  have  a  3-per- 
cent real  increase  in  defense  implies 
that  the  United  States  will  do  equally 
well. 

I  can  say  one  thing,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  now  down  to  3  percent  and  if, 
in  fact,  we  go  below  that,  but  even  as 
we  are  now  at  that  level,  there  will  not 
be  too  many  NATO  amendments  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  perhaps  in  the 
Bimdestag  or  the  British  Parliament, 
they  might  introduce  resolutions  over 
there  saying,  "United  States,  you 
ought  to  live  up  to  your  commitment. 
You  said  we  ought  to  spend  up  to  3 
percent;  why  don't  you?" 

Mr.  President,  where  does  that  put 
us  as  a  nation,  that  we  are  as  a  matter 
of  fact  not  going  to  live  up  to  that 
commitment  we  have  made,  that  com- 
mitment that  we  have  made  as  a 
nation,  the  conmiitment  we  made  as  a 
Congress  Just  a  year  ago?  And  all  of  a 
sudden,  because  of  some  other  reason, 
we  decide  just  to  pull  the  plug  on  a 
steady  projection  of  increasing  defense 
spending  by  3  percent  over  the  next  3 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  May  I  have  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  other 
statements  that  were  made  by  Sena- 
tors during  the  debate  that  stated  our 
conmiitment  of  3  percent.  Senators 
said.  "We  are  asking  the  Eiiropeans 
just  to  live  up  to  what  we  do."  Last 
year,  we  asked  them  to  live  up  to  a  3- 
percent  commitment.  Now  what  are 
we  going  to  tell  them?  Live  up  to  a 
zero-percent  commitment?  I  mean, 
come  on,  we  have  to  have  some  degree 
of  harmony,  some  degree  of  consisten- 
cy. 

Another  Senator  said,  "I  submit  that 
If  this  alliance  is  not  strong  enough  so 
that  we  can  have  a  team  which  oper- 
ates as  a  team  and  meets  its  commit- 
ments as  a  team,  then  we  are  going  to 
be  weakened." 

I  would  say  that  we,  in  fact,  will  be 
severely  weakened  if,  in  fact,  we  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  I  recall,  and  per- 
haps he  will  refresh  my  recollection, 
last  year,  there  was  a  major  amend- 
ment debated  in  this  body  as  to 
whether  or  not,  if  the  Europeans  did 
not  measure  up  and  do  more,  we  were 
going  to  start  withdrawing  our  troops. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  sent  shock  waves 
through  not  only  this  coimtry's  mili- 
tary establishment,  but  the  Europe- 
ans'. And  they  are  still  bruised  by  that 
particular  amendment. 

I  happen  to  have  agreed  with  the 
goal  of  the  Senator  who  offered  the 
amendment,  but  not  necessarily  the 
method  used.  Here  we  are.  less  than  1 
year  later,  talking  about  doing  far  less. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  makes  a 
very  valid  point  that  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  to  the  Europeans  that  they  have 
not  measured  up.  and  we  are  going  to 
pull  troops  out  if  they  do  not  shape  up 
or  ship  out,  as  I  recall  the  phrase  used 
last  year.  Here  we  are,  maybe  8  or  9 
months  later,  calling  for  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing  the  Europeans  were 
doing  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  And  the  Senator,  who 
was  a  very  pivotal  person  in  that 
debate,  knows  full  well  the  parameters 
of  that  debate.  That  debate,  as  he 
said,  was  either  shape  up  or  ship  out.  I 
believe  that  is  what  it  was. 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  makes 
and  perhaps  one  good  thing  would 
come  out  of  this,  is  that  at  least  this 
body  is  not  going  to  get  any  NATO 
amendments  this  year.  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  up  and  say,  "NATO,  you  live  up 
to  your  commitment."  What  is  that 
commitment?  That  commitment,  if  we 
adopt  the  Grassley  amendment,  would 
be  zero. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  is  an  expert  in  this  par- 
ticular arena,  that  perhaps  some  of 
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our  legislators  across  the  ocean  might 
be  introducing  amendments  to  ask  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  their  com- 
mitment. 

It  would  be  sort  of  the  reverse 
NATO  amendment. 

Last  year  we  adopted  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  we  ought  to 
spend  3  percent  at  least.  I  remember 
on  the  campaign  trail  last  year,  former 
Vice  President  Walter  Mondale's  de- 
fense budget  was  the  NATO  budget  of 
a  3-percent  Increase.  Now  we  are 
seeing  the  possibility  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  3  percent,  that  we  are 
going  to  go  down  to  zero  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  discius 
the  issue  of  fairness  and  that  somehow 
defense  is  not  paying  its  fair  share  of 
the  budget  deficit  reduction  package. 

The  budget  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age now  with  Social  Security  added 
back  into  it,  if  this  amendment  would 
pass,  would  make  defense  spending 
cuts  about  43  percent  of  the  total 
budget  deficit  reduction  package.  E)e- 
fense  spending  is  only  26  percent  of 
the  budiget. 

If  you  want  to  play  with  numbers 
and  statistics,  I  can  produce  statistics 
showing  that  you  are  going  to  be 
making  an  inordinate  amount  of  cuts 
in  defense  spending,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair. 

Looking  at  the  issue  of  national  se- 
curity, I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  fairness  is  a  very  im- 
portant argiunent  that  has  in  fact 
been  waged  over  these  past  months. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  refute 
a  couple  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  my  friend  from  Iowa.  He  has 
stated  that  competition  is  somehow 
alien  to  the  Defense  E>epartment.  I 
can  tell  you  that  competition  is  becom- 
ing much  more  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Consider  that  tactical 
missilw— the  Sidewinder,  Sparrow, 
Maverick,  and  Hellfire— are  being  pro- 
duced by  two  competing  manufactur- 
ers. Second  sources  are  also  planned 
for  the  Phoenix  and  AMRAAM.  and 
the  committee  has  directed  the  Army 
to  evaluate  a  second  source  for  the 
TOW  missile. 

As  chairman  of  the  acquisition  sub- 
committee, I  can  also  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  competition  and  how  we  get 
more  for  the  dollar  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  something  about  which  I 
am  vitally  concerned,  and  the  commit- 
tee is  also  concerned.  I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  said  that  this  subcommittee  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  because  we  are  going 
to  get  a  better  procurement  system,  we 
are  going  to  get  more  competition.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  an 
intense  Interest  in  this  area.  We  have 
more  competition.  Competition  is  in 
fact  saving  money. 


Competition  by  dual  sourcing.  once 
you  award  a  contract  and  get  another 
contractor  involved,  sometimes  takes 
up-front  money,  but  it  is  going  to  save 
money  in  the  long  nm.  If  in  fact  we  go 
down  to  zero  growth,  I  can  assure  you 
competition  is  going  to  take  two  steps 
backward,  because  one  of  the  vltial 
things  that  we  put  in  the  defense  bill 
that  is  going  to  come  to  this  floor  is 
encouraging  more  dual  sourcing. 

I  asked  the  question  of  all  the  serv- 
ices when  they  were  before  the  com- 
mittee: "In  the  cases  where  you  have 
had  dual  sourcing,  does  it  cost  you  less 
in  the  long  run  or  more?"  Each  and 
every  time  they  said,  "It  costs  less." 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  what  he 
is  trying  to  achieve— more  competition 
and  less  cost— will  not  happen:  his 
amendment  will  be  couinterproductive, 
and  we  will  be  having  a  debate  on  why 
unit  costs  are  coming  up,  why  we  are 
not  having  dual  sourcing  and  why  we 
are  not  getting  efficiency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  reason  why,  Mr. 
President,  simply  would  be  that  with  a 
budget  squeeze  we  could  not  afford  to 
have  some  of  the  dual  sourcing  that  I 
would  like  to  see  and  some  of  the  dual 
sourcing  that  in  fact  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  says  he  would  like  to  see. 

The  Senator  also  says  that  the  unit 
costs  are  supposed  to  decline  as  pro- 
duction rates  increase,  but  he  claims 
this  has  not  t>een  the  case.  Again,  I 
have  to  take  strong  exception. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration 
proposed  to  buy  six  EA-6B  electronic 
aircraft  for  the  Navy  at  a  cost  of  $66.6 
million  each.  In  this  year's  budget,  by 
increasing  that  production  rate  to  12 
aircraft  per  year,  the  unit  cost  is  re- 
duced to  $38.9  million  each,  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  $27  million  per  aircraft. 

There  are  other  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
other  items  where  in  fact  we  have 
lower  unit  costs  be  make  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Two  years  ago  when  we  bought  only  230 
HARM  mlMUes,  they  cost  over  $800,000 
each.  This  year,  by  procuring  1,715  missiles, 
that  price  is  reduced  to  $278,000  each. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  bought  112  AH- 
64  attack  helicopters  (or  the  Army,  each 
helicopter  cost  $11.0  million.  This  year  by 
Increasing  the  production  rate  to  144  air- 
craft, that  price  is  reduced  to  $8.8  million 
per  aircraft. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  Is  not  the  time  to  cut  de- 
fense, for  the  reasons  I  outlined,  and 
many  more  that  others  will  state.  We 
have  made  a  reasoned  approach  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  of  3  percent.  We  have 


reduced  defense.  Defense  is  a  part  of 
the  deficit  reduction  package.  But  we 
have  other  considerations.  In  fact,  the 
national  security  interests  of  our  coun- 
try are  at  issue.  If  others  cannot  look 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership, 
for  respect,  for  commitment,  for  re- 
solve, stability  and  determination, 
then  I  do  not  know  to  what  country 
they  can  look.  National  security  is  in 
fact  the  No.  1  priority  of  any  nation.  It 
is  the  No.  1  priority  of  this  Nation.  We 
should  take  it  seriously.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  taken 
that  effort  seriously.  It  has  produced  a 
bipartisan  resolution  and  I  hope  that 
the  entire  Senate  will  accept  that  pro- 
posal rather  than  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  desire  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  and  would  be  grateful  for 
reUef. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  California  to 
speak  in  opposition.  While  he  is  taking 
his  chair  as  a  Senator,  let  me  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  having  difficulty 
understanding  Just  what  the  rationale 
is  for  cutting  defense.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  valid 
reason  for  anyone  to  cut  defense.  I  un- 
derstand some  think  that,  if  we  cut 
deep  enough,  we  may  reduce  the  cost 
overruns,  the  so-called  cost  growth,  of 
major  weapons  systems. 

Well,  we  do  not  have  to  dramatically 
cut  defense  to  see  that  happen.  We 
have  already  seen  it  happen  dramacti- 
cally:  In  1981,  that  overage  was  14  per- 
cent: in  1982,  it  was  12  percent:  in 
1983,  it  was  3  percent:  and  in  1984  it 
was  1  percent. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  one  could 
expect  much  better  performance.  If 
you  want  to  save  money  by  getting  rid 
of  weapons  systems  you  can  do  that 
but  that  would  put  America  in  the  po- 
sition where  our  deterrent  strength  in- 
vites those  who  do  not  like  what  we 
stand  for,  to  involve  us  tu-ound  the 
world  and  ultimately  make  us  weak 
enough  where  we  will  risk  a  war.  But  I 
will  have  some  more  to  say  about  the 
other  view  that  maybe  by  cutting  de- 
fense, we  will  automatically  stop  all  of 
the  waste.  I  will  give  some  analysis  of 
why  that  will  not  work  and  how  we  are 
already  making  some  dramatic  im- 
provements in  that  area  at  a  later 
time.  Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYUE).  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  distinguished  manager. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  when  our 
Nation   began   to   face   the   awesome 
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threat  of  a  crippling  Federal  deficit, 
one  of  our  own,  a  Senator  of  unusual 
courage  and  compassion,  a  Senator 
taken  tragically  and  all  too  early  from 
us,  cautioned  his  colleagues  against 
the  temptation  to  solve  our  domestic 
fiscal  crisis  by  savaging  our  Nation's 
defense.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  I 
refer  to  is  Scoop  Jackson.  I  quote  him 
today  and  bid  my  colleagues  heed  his 
wisdom  now  as  we  did  then.  Senator 
Jackson  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  a  time  of  steadiness,  a  time  to  go 
about  our  work  in  a  manner  and  in  a  way 
which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we 
can  provide  a  very  strong  and  steady  hand 
in  a  very  unsteady  world.  I  thinlt  that  is  the 
challenge  that  we  all  face  because  the  world 
looks  to  this  country  with  only  seven  per- 
cent of  its  population  and  the  world  expects 
at  times  bigger  things  than  we  are  capable 
of  providing,  but  above  all  else  I  think  we 
need  to  provide  a  steadiness,  not  only  in  re- 
ality, but  in  appearance  that  will  give  confi- 
dence to  others. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  nei- 
ther retreat  nor  shirk  its  responsibility 
to  deal  with  these  cancerous  deficits 
despite  the  difficult  and  painful 
nature  of  that  task.  Reducing  the  defi- 
cit is  one  of  the  most  painstaking  proc- 
esses. The  issue  remains  in  doubt,  and 
nothing  should  escape  our  scrutiny, 
and  nothing  has. 

Defense  has  already  made  a  most 
significant  contribution.  But  we  must 
recognize,  as  our  colleague  Scoop  Jack- 
son recognized  in  that  speech  on  this 
floor  a  few  brief  years  ago,  that  unlike 
other  portions  of  the  Federal  budget 
that  are  purely  internal  matters,  the 
defense  budget  of  the  United  States 
not  only  protects  the  safety,  freedom, 
and  security  of  our  own  citizens,  but 
also,  that  of  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  who  depend  upon  our  assur- 
ances and  upon  our  strength.  We  have 
not  made  these  assurances,  these  com- 
mitments, lightly.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  been  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  ratify  the  treaties 
that  our  defense  spending  honors,  and 
we  should  not  and  cannot  take  lightly 
the  consequences  of  those  treaty  obli- 
gations. 

The  defense  budget,  Mr.  President, 
represents  the  tangible  manifestation 
of  our  conunitments  to  our  allies- 
commitments,  Mr.  President,  that 
without  resources  lose  credibility. 
Heeding  Senator  Jackson's  caution,  we 
have  embarked  on  a  steady  course  to 
insure  defense  resources  commensu- 
rate with  our  commitments.  The 
American  people  have  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  this  course.  They  have  re- 
jected the  Imprudence  of  "defense  on 
the  cheap,"  and  have  reaffirmed  the 
inextricable  link  between  ourselves 
and  our  allies. 

In  1979,  our  Nation  and  our  NATO 
allies,  in  recognition  of  an  ominous 
and  growing  threat,  pledged  to  each 
other  to  provide  at  least  3-percent  real 
growth  of  our  individual  defense  re- 


sources, to  deploy  almost  500  interme- 
diate range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
and  to  unilaterally  dismantle  over 
1,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  NATO 
arsenal.  These  historic  agreements, 
Mr.  President,  proved  to  be  water- 
sheds in  alliance  relations  and  have 
led  the  way  for  the  solidarity  we  enjoy 
today.  There  are  many  Senators,  Mr. 
President,  who,  while  applauding  our 
allies  for  their  fortitude  with  respect 
to  these  intermediate  range  nuclear 
force  deployments,  have  chided  our 
allies,  have  goaded  our  allies,  and— as  I 
have  heard  personally  from  many 
senior  alliance  defense  ministers- 
have  publicly  rebuked  our  allies  for 
falling  short  in  meeting  the  agreement 
on  3-percent  real  growth  in  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

It  has  been  argued  on  this  very 
floor,  Mr.  President,  that  Americans 
must  ask  why  it  is  that  we  should  bear 
the  burden  for  Europe's  defense  when 
the  Europeans  wiU  not  even  spend 
their  fair  share.  Many  allies  have 
claimed  that  domestic  fiscal  crises 
have  made  meeting  the  resource  com- 
mitments of  1979  excruciatingly  pain- 
ful, and  politically  very  difficult.  This 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  last  year  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  withholding  our 
resources  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
pending  NATO  compliance  with  the 
1979  accord  on  3-percent  real  growth 
in  defense  spending,  despite  the  eco- 
nomic crises  faced  by  our  Eluropean 
allies. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  our  allies  have 
cinched  up  their  belts.  They  have  cou- 
rageously taken  the  political  heat. 
Many  have  sacrificed  their  political 
bases,  and  this  year  they  have  met  the 
3-percent  real  growth  target. 

Can  you  imagine  what  now— after 
their  meeting  their  goals  by  such  pain- 
ful efforts— a  reduction  in  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  this  year  below  the  3- 
E>ercent  real  growth  that  we  insisted 
upon,  will  do  to  our  credibility  with 
those  allies?  Can  you  imagine  the 
impact  on  the  morale  and  solidarity  of 
the  NATO  alliance?  What  other  infer- 
ence can  our  sdlies  worldwide  draw 
from  such  an  action?  They  will  infer, 
Mr.  President,  that  U.S.  commitment 
to  our  allies  is  more  liietorical  than 
real,  and  no  more  lasting  than  a  pass- 
ing political  fashion,  full  of  sound  and 
fury  but  signifying  little  in  the  long 
run  as  our  limited  national  attention  is 
diverted  by  some  new  domestic  pres- 
sure. Mr.  President,  this  inconstancy 
does  not  serve  us  or  our  allies  well.  It 
undermines  both  our  real  and  symbol- 
ic strength  and  thus  our  value  as  an 
ally.  As  this  amendment  would  shrink 
and  demean  America's  part  as  leader 
of  the  free  world,  so  would  it  immeas- 
urably weaken  the  whole  of  free  world 
alliances. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  con- 
straints of  time,  I  will  leave  It  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  have  in- 
formed the  Senate  already  as  to  the 


direct  impact  on  readiness,  military  ca- 
pability and  quality  of  life  for  our 
service  men  and  women  that  such  re- 
ductions necessarily  involve.  I  will 
leave  to  them  the  direct  and  indirect 
economic  impact  of  these  cuts  on  em- 
ployment, on  the  Jobs  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  proudly  serve  this 
Nation  by  insuring  that  democracy's 
arsenal  is  and  will  always  t>e  the  finest 
we  are  capable  of  providing. 

Yes,  this  amendment  threatens  both 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  the 
jobs  of  honest,  patriotic  working  men 
and  women,  steelworkers,  engineers, 
machinists,  scientists,  iron  workers, 
and  tradesmen  who  unfortunately  and 
inevitably  bear  the  financial  and  psy- 
chological burden  of  attacks  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  defense  Industry.  We 
cannot  Justify  defense  spending  as  a 
stimulus  to  employment.  Neither  can 
we  ignore  the  fact  that  our  national 
security  interest  coincides  with  our  na- 
tional interest  in  providing  needed 
Jobs  to  millions  of  defense  workers. 

Of  course  there  must  be  continued 
efforts,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  said,  in  terms  of  re- 
forming procurement. 

But  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  line 
item  in  the  defense  budget  for  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  If  there  were  such  a 
line,  we  would  all  gladly  reduce  it  to 
zero.  But  it  is  not  that  simple.  Pro- 
curement reform  is  vitally  needed,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed 
out,  but  meat  axe  cuts  to  the  defense 
budget  will  not  achieve  reform.  It  will  - 
impede  reform.  A  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure is  not  and  must  not  be  thought  to 
be  a  vote  for  procurement  reform. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  cuts  of  the 
type  contemplated  in  this  amendment 
may  well  serve  to  aggravate  and  pro- 
long procurement  abuses  by  excising 
funds  that  would  otherwise  be  used  to 
pay  the  upfront  costs  of  increased 
competition  which  challenge  comfort- 
able sole  source  procurements. 

Nor  is  a  vote  for  this  amendment  a 
vote  for  fairness.  Defense  has  taken  its 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defense  re- 
duction. We  have  already  whittled 
almost  $60  billion  from  the  original 
defense  request  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
F\irther  cuts  can  represent  only  a 
shortsighted,  punitive  action  agidnst 
legitimate  and  necessary  defense 
spending. 

Procurement,  even  were  the  excesses 
of  the  process  accurately  portrayed  by 
media  reports,  is  not  the  bulk  of  the 
defense  budget,  nor  even  close  to  it. 

What  will  inevitably  be  the  conse- 
quence of  these  reductions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  kind  of  incremental  ero- 
sion of  U.S.  military  capabilities  that 
we  saw  in  the  seventies.  And  this  ero- 
sion, Mr.  President,  will  inevitably 
impact  on  our  commitments  to  our 
allies.  There  are  many  in  the  Chamber 
today  who  can  recall  all  too  vividly  the 
consequences  of  this  erosion.  They  re- 
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member  when  President  Carter  sought 
to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  Korea 
because,  he  said,  his  defense  budget 
did  not  match  our  commitments. 

Who  among  us,  Mr.  President,  will 
tell  us  which  of  our  commitments  we 
can  fail  to  honor,  or  what  costs  such 
failure  will  carry?  Which  ally  we  can 
turn  our  back  on?  Prom  which  free 
people  we  can  withhold  our  shield? 
And  how  long,  Mr.  President,  will  we 
be  able  to  claim  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world?  Or  even  claim  the  trust 
and  loyalty  of  our  allies?  If  America  is 
seen  as  faltering  in  our  resolve.  If  we 
are  seen  as  an  unreliable  ally,  our  alli- 
ances will  exist  on  paper  but  not  in 
fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment  as  I 
suggest  our  colleague.  Scoop  Jackson, 
would  have  urged  us.  Let  us  show  the 
kind  of  steadiness  that  he  counseled, 
the  kind  of  leadership  the  world  ex- 
pects of  us.  Let  us  again  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  as  Americans  have 
done  for  generations.  Let  us  do  so  with 
clear  will  and  purpose,  knowing  that 
the  cost  of  this  defe.ise  spending  will 
avoid  an  infinitely  greater  and  more 
precious  cost  in  lives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes  from  the 
amendment.  If  I  need  more  time,  I  will 
ask  to  take  it  from  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
lzt]  yield  for  a  brief  colloquy  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  GRASSLEnr.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  would  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plore the  effects  of  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
would  hold  the  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  spending  to  an  inflation 
increase,  and  would  allow  a  3-percent 
increase  above  inflation  diiring  each  of 
the  next  2  fiscal  years.  Is  that  a  fair 
interpretation? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  other  words,  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  both  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustments  and  the  na- 
tional defense  budget  function  would 
receive  the  same  treatment?  Both 
would  be  held  harmless  for  inflation? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Both  receive  an  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator how  much  of  an  increase  would 
occur  in  defense  spending  under  his 
amendment?  And  how  does  that 
amount  compare  to  the  cost  of  the  full 
Social  Security  COLA  for  which  we 
both  voted  yesterday? 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  total 
deficit-reduction  package  to  $52  bil- 
lion. It  would  save  the  $3.2  billion  lost 
yesterday  in  Social  Security. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks.  They  are  indeed  re- 
assuring. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  on  the  Social 
Security  COLA  vote  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

Trs  Social  Sicuitrrr  COLA 

I  recently  conducted  a  poll  in  my  home 
state  to  determine  what  South  Dakotana 
consider  to  be  the  moet  serious  problem 
facing  the  nation.  By  an  overwhelming 
margin,  the  budget  deficit  was  selected  as 
the  number  one  problem.  I  have  supported 
and  fought  for  a  balanced  federal  budget 
ever  since  coming  to  Congress.  I  support 
much  of  what  Is  accomplished  by  the  Ad- 
ministration/leadership compromise  budget 
package.  It  does  malce  some  meaningful  cuts 
in  the  huge  deficit.  However.  I  could  not 
support  the  proposed  reduction  In  Social  Se- 
curity cost-of-living  allowances  for  several 
reasons. 

The  Social  Seciuity  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  created  significant  reform  in  the  Social 
Security  system.  These  difficult  changes 
were  made  in  order  to  ensure  the  continued 
solvency  of  the  system.  Many  were  not  pop- 
ular. However,  they  were  necessary.  One 
major  reform  resulting  from  these  Amend- 
ments was  the  removal  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  from  the  unified  budget  begin- 
ning In  FY  1993. 

Although  currently  Social  Security  pay- 
roll taxes  are  counted  as  revenues  and  bene- 
fits are  counted  as  outlays  under  the  unified 
budget,  the  Social  Security  account  is  sepa- 
rate from  other  budget  functions.  Social  Se- 
curity Is  not  a  discretionary  spending  pro- 
gram. It  is  financed  completely  by  its  own 
tax.  Any  revenue  savings  achieved  through 
a  COLA  reduction  caimot,  by  law,  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  Social  Security. 
This  fact  should  be  recognized  by  every 
member  of  Congress  in  these  deliberations. 

This  means  that  any  deficit  reduction 
Congress  claims  to  accomplish  through  re- 
duction of  Social  Security  COLAs  is  a  false 
savings.  Because  these  savings  cannot  be  ap- 
plied against  the  budget  deficit  it  is  unfair 
to  teU  the  citizens  we  represent  that  a  re- 
duction of  Social  Security  COLAs  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  deficits.  This  is  simply 
untrue.  More  importantly,  this  line  of  logic 
paints  a  false  picture  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  deficit  problem.  Because  these  savings 
cannot  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit,  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  total  deficit  reduction 
figure  is  truly  misleading. 

Reduction  in  Social  Security  COLAs  will 
have  a  severe  impact  on  a  very  vulnerable 
constituency— the  elderly  and  handicapped 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  The  Congressional 
Buget  Office  tells  us  that  the  COLA 
changes  contained  in  the  compromise 
budget  would  have  caused  650,000  Ameri- 
cans to  fall  below  the  poverty  level  over  the 
next  three  years.  Most  of  these  would  have 
been  the  elderly  who  worked  all  their  lives 
to  help  buUd  this  country.  They  have  con- 
tributed part  of  their  hard-earned  income  to 
the  Social  Security  system.  Are  we  to  show 
our  gratitude  by  forcing  them  into  poverty 
in  the  name  of  false  deficit  reduction?  I  say, 
"No." 


It  is  Important  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit, but  it  must  be  done  truthfully,  meaning- 
fully, and  fairly.  Americans  are  willing  to 
accept  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defi- 
cit reduction.  How  can  we  ask  those  we  rep- 
resent to  accept  cuts  and  freezes  in  virtually 
every  domestic  program  and  then  not  apply 
all  these  savings  to  the  deficit  issue?  To  ask 
for  these  cuts  and  then  allow  a  huge  in- 
crease for  defense  spending  is  simply  not 
fair.  This  amendment  would  place  defense 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Social  Security.  In 
fact,  by  removing  the  three  percent  real 
growth  Increase  in  defense  spending,  we 
will— unlike  with  Social  Security  COLA  re- 
ductions—achieve actual,  additional  reduc- 
tion in  the  federal  deficit.  For  fairness'  sake, 
I  supported  the  restoration  of  Social  Securi- 
ty COLAs.  For  falmeas'  sake,  I  will  support 
this  reduction  in  defense  spending. 

OKTEHSE  cxpnn>mntKS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  In  addition  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Europe- 
an Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  at>out  the  failure  of 
our  European  allies  to  contribute  their 
fair  share  to  our  mutual  defense 
burden.  We  spend  close  to  60  percent 
of  our  defense  expenditures  in  defense 
of  Europe,  and  I  have  argued  that  this 
is  unfair  to  American  taxpayers.  Why 
should  they  spend  more  of  their  tax 
dollars  on  European  defense  than  the 
Europeans  spend  on  their  own  de- 
fense. I  am  glad  we  have  a  strong  alli- 
ance, but  we  need  a  better  balance  in 
defense  contributions.  U.S.  forces  are 
spread  thinly  throughout  the  world. 
We  cannot  do  the  Job  alone,  and  we 
need  more  help  from  our  wealthy 
allies  in  NATO  and  Japan. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows, 
the  NATO  Allies  agreed  in  1979  to 
commit  themselves  to  spend  annually 
on  defense  an  amount  that  is  3  per- 
cent in  excess  of  inflation.  Over  the 
entire  period  since  1979,  the  United 
States  has  consistently  exceeded  that 
pledge,  while  the  European  NATO 
partners  collectively  have  fallen  below 
the  3  percent  real  growth  standard. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  would  the 
Senator  care  to  comment  on  whether 
his  amendment  would  be  consistent 
with  our  NATO  commitments? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Over  the  last  4 
years,  the  defense  budget  has  grown 
from  $211  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  to 
$292  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985,  a  39- 
percent  growth  rate  in  current  dollars 
and  22  percent  in  constant  dollars. 
This  growth  is  unprecedented  in  the 
post  World  War  II  era.  The  last  four 
appropriations  exceeded,  in  constant 
dollars,  the  four  most  costly  years  of 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  More 
import,  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  hy- 
pothetical 4-year  freeze  at  today's 
levels  would  exceed  the  cumulative  ex- 
penditures of  the  last  4  years  by  10 
percent  in  constant  dollars. 

In  short,  the  defense  budget  would 
be  frozen  at  a  very  high  level.  This 
would  be  more  than  enough,  by  any 


meastire,  to  meet  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

Since  1978.  when  we  reached  a 
common  understanding  with  our 
NATO  Allies  to  increase  defense  ex- 
penditures or  outlays  at  a  rate  of  3 
percent  annually,  we  have  exceeded 
that  commitment  every  year.  That 
surplus  now  stands  at  nearly  $117  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  had  we  held  to  that  3-per- 
cent spending  commitment,  defense 
outlays  would  have  been  approximate- 
ly $40  billion  lower  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Even  if  we  freeze  defense  budget  au- 
thority for  3  years,  outlays  will  grow 
at  3  percent— exactly  our  NATO  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  commend  him  for  his  vigorous 
leadership  to  reform  our  defense  mod- 
ernization effort  of  the  past  several 
years,  but  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  we  cannot  write  blank  checks  for 
the  Pentagon. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  overfulfilled  its 
pledge.  The  Senator  has  made  a  strong 
case,  both  on  the  grounds  of  equity 
and  fairness,  as  well  as  greater  effi- 
ciency in  managing  our  defense  re- 
sources, for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  this  amendment  to  allow  an  in- 
flation increase  for  defense  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  same  treatment 
we  have  accorded  Social  Security.  His 
amendment  also  provides  for  a  real 
growth  Increase  for  defense  in  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988.  The  overall  pack- 
age which  we  approved  on  Tuesday  is 
not  unravelled  by  yesterday's  vote  for 
a  full  Social  Security  COLA.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Grasslet's  amendment,  which  saves 
enough  money  to  cover  the  full  COLA 
without  destroying  the  overall  savings 
in  the  leadership-White  House  com- 
promise budget  package. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  compliment  Sen- 
ator PRESSLER  not  only  for  this  amend- 
ment, but  £ilso  for  his  help  over  the 
last  3  years  in  our  efforts  to  have  an 
across-the-board  budget  freeze  which 
would  affect  defense  as  weU. 

I  would  also  wish  at  this  point  to  add 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  a 
portion  of  my  statement  from  yester- 
day, and  a  point  I  Just  raised  with  Mr. 
PRESSLER,  because  I  think  it  speaks  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  raised  and  also  a  lot 
of  consideration  that  has  to  be  given 
to  Just  where  are  we  as  far  as  the  level 
of  defense  expenditure  is  concerned, 
and  what  we  can  do  within  that  level. 

Yesterday  I  said: 

Over  the  last  4  years,  the  defense  budget 
has  grown  from  $211  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  $292  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985,  a  39 
percent  growth  rate  in  current  dollars  and 
22  percent  in  constant  dollars.  This  growth 
is  unprecedented  in  the  post  WW2  era.  The 
last  four  appropriations  exceeded,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  the  four  most  costly  years  of 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  cummulative  effect  of  a  hypotheti- 


cal 4-year  freeze  at  today's  levels  would 
exceed  the  cummulative  expenditures  of  the 
last  4  years  by  10  percent  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 

In  short,  the  defense  budget  would  be 
frozen  at  a  very  high  level. 

That  is  a  quote  from  my  statement 
of  yesterday. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  Judge- 
ment this  would  be  more  than  enough 
by  any  measure  to  meet  our  NATO 
conmiitments. 

Since  1978,  when  we  reached  a 
common  understanding  with  our 
NATO  allies  to  increase  defense  ex- 
penditures or  outlays  at  a  rate  of  3 
percent  annually,  we  have  exceeded 
that  commitment  every  year.  That 
surplus  now  stands  at  nearly  $117  bil- 
lion. That  is  money  we  have  got  in  the 
bank.  In  fact,  had  we  held  to  that  3 
percent  spending  commitment  and  not 
exceeded  it,  defense  outlays  would 
have  been  approximately  $40  billion 
lower  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  evidence  shows  DOD  can  get 
tough  and  it  can  squeeze  out  excess 
costs  and  overhead.  I  referred  to  a 
study  yesterday  and  I  have  another 
study  here.  The  study  I  have  here 
shows  7  percent  factory  efficiency  and 
420  percent  scrap-and-rework.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  we  should  ignore  this 
evidence.  Now.  there  is  no  effort  on 
my  part  to  say  that  the  workers  in  our 
defense  industry  are  unproductive  or 
impatriotic.  In  fact,  I  would  say  they 
are  probably  some  of  the  most  patriot- 
ic and  could  be  much  more  productive 
if  the  system  in  which  they  worked 
would  look  internally  and  not  through 
the  subsidization  that  we  have  provid- 
ed the  Industry,  and  be  able  to  ignore 
the  great  inefficiency  there.  Our 
people  will  produce  according  to  the 
system  they  are  in,  but  we  need  some 
changes  for  greater  efficiencies  within 
our  defense  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  Nation— 
our  constituents— are  focusing  today 
on  this  vote  to  freeze  the  defense 
budget. 

They  are  wondering  what  our  re- 
sponse will  be.  They  are  wondering 
how  their  elected  officials  will  repond 
to  the  horror  stories  they  have  read 
about  in  their  hometown  newspapers. 

They  are  expecting  us  to  correct 
what  they  perceive  as  a  very  serious 
problem.  And  serious.  Indeed,  it  is. 

Will  we  reward  the  pajmaent  of  $750 
for  a  pair  of  pliers?  Or  $7,000  for  a  cof- 
feepot? Or  charging  taxpayers  to 
board  Pursten-the-Dog? 

Will  we  reward  on  a  larger  score  of 
33  percent  factory  inefficiency?  Or  41 
percent  scrap-and-rework? 

And  will  we  reward  a  Defense  De- 
partment which  was  given  75  percent 
more  in  constant  dollars  over  the  past 
4  years  than  the  4  years  under  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  tactical  fighters  and 
bought  11  percent  fewer  planes? 

These  abuses  have  occurred  for  no 
other  reason,  Mr.  President,  than  be- 


cause there  is  Just  too  much  money 
available  for  defense. 

Why  else  would  pliers  cost  $750?  It's 
because  that  is  what  the  market  will 
bear— that  is  what  we  in  Congress  are 

willing  to  provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOK).  The  Senator's  7  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  not  entitled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Could  I  have  5 
minutes  off  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that.  I  uinderstood  that  the  Senator 
managing  the  floor  on  the  other  side 
wanted  to  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator  in 
control  from  the  other  side  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GRASSLETY.  Now  our  constitu- 
ents across  the  country  are  standing 
by  right  this  minute.  They  are  wait- 
ing. They  are  waiting  to  see  how  we 
are  going  to  respond  to  this  problem. 

The  worst  action  we  can  take  as  a 
representative  t)ody  is  to  ignore  the 
problem  and  to  dash  their  expecta- 
tions. And  what  a  terrific  signal  that 
would  send. 

But  I  am  confident.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  body  will  send  a  very  strong 
message  to  our  people  that  we  will 
take  this  very  important  first  step 
toward  gaining  control  of  a  bureaucra- 
cy, an  industry,  and.  yes.  even  a  Con- 
gress, which  have  encouraged  these 
abuses. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  use  that  simple 
two-letter  word  which,  alone,  is  power- 
ful enough  to  correct  this  serious 
problem.  That  two-letter  word  is: 
"No." 

I  have  heard  my  dlstingtiished  col- 
leagues who  oppose  this  amendment, 
yet  they  have  failed  to  refute  the 
input/output  analysis  I  presented  yes- 
terday on  the  floor:  That  unprecedent- 
ed budget  growth  in  defense  has  not 
bought  more  tanks,  planes,  and  ships, 
but  rather  what  has  it  brought?  It  has 
brought  exhorbitant  costs  and  over- 
head. 

Indeed,  no  one  can  refute  this  analy- 
sis because  it  is  made  with  DOD's  own 
data. 

Let  no  one  doubt  my  interest  in  a 
strong  defense  for  this  country  or  my 
support  of  the  President  in  what  he 
has  done  in  this  world  to  restore  credi- 
bility to  our  Nation's  defense  posture. 
However,  that  defense  base  cannot 
remain  strong  if  our  industrial  base 
erodes  or  if  we  spend  money  imwisely 
on  defense  equipment  which  will  nei- 
ther provide  the  right  quantity  nor 
quality  of  weaponry  to  defend  this 
country  and  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
sons  and  daughters. 

This  country  has  over  the  years  been 
extremely  good  to  business.  It  is  now 
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time  for  our  defense  industry  to 
return  that  kindness  to  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  our  fighting  men 
and  women. 

Let  me  say,  too.  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  happen 
to  have  had  so  much  respect  for  him. 
and  I  still  do.  that  in  1964  I  was  the 
Butler  County  chairman  for  the 
"Goldwater  for  President"  campaign.  I 
first  heard  him  speak  in  Iowa  City  4 
years  before  that,  and  I  was  a  support- 
er of  his  since  that  early  day. 

I  think  in  a  very  real  sense  that  I  am 
doing  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
said  before  Christmas  when  he  was 
quoted  in  U.S.  News  <te  World  Report. 
He  said  "I  expect  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  next 
year."  Of  course,  he  has  become  that. 

I  am  groins  to  make  my  final  2  years  in  the 
Congress  an  effort  to  get  the  cost  of  weap- 
onry down.  I  would  favor  freezing  military 
spending  at  last  year's  level. 

And  he  had  this  to  say  about  the 
manufacturers.  He  said: 

The  average  manufacturer  in  this  field 
knows  that  he  has  had  a  gravy  train  ever 
since  World  War  11.  I  just  have  a  strong  gut 
feeling  that  we  can  cut  military  contracU, 
maybe  not  a  lot,  but  we  can  head  manufac- 
turers' prices  for  weapons  the  other  way  or 
we  can't  buy  them. 

That  set  a  tone  before  Christmas 
when  I  figured  that  we  would  really  be 
able  to  make  a  great  change  in  the 
way  the  Defense  I>epartment  does 
business. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  for  3 
years.  I  think  we  have  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  difference  right  now.  to 
send  a  signal,  to  send  that  very  same 
signal  I  think  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arizona  was  trying  to  send 
before  Christmas  in  1984. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor allow  me  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
quoted  me  correctly.  I  am  not  one  who 
stays  hitched  to  an  idea  when  I  find 
out  it  is  no  good.  And  I  found  out  that 
the  freezing  would  be  disastrous. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend 
from  Iowa  one  question  that  has 
plagued  me.  Dujing  all  the  3  years  of 
research,  how  much  is  the  total 
amount  that  you  have  come  to  on 
screwdrivers,  toilet  seats,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera?  Are  we  talking  about  a  couple 
of  billion  doUars? 

We  have  already  cut  $10  billion  out 
of  the  defense  budget.  You  want  to  cut 
another  $9  billion  out.  And  I  know  of 
amendments  coming  up  that  will 
result  in  a  $40  billion  cut. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  total  figure 
of  all  the  bad  buys  that  we  made.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  addition  to 
our  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
great.  I  do  not  like  it  any  more  than 
my  friend  from  Iowa  likes  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  am  wondering  Just 
how  much  it  amounts  to. 


Over  the  past  20  years,  1966  to  1985, 
the  total  Federal  budget  has  grown  in 
real  dollars  from  $456.8  billion  to 
$928.9  biUion.  Defense  spending  ac- 
counted for  11  percent  of  that  in- 
crease, while  domestic  spending  and 
net  interest  payments  accounted  for 
the  other  89  percent.  In  comparing 
Just  domestic  and  defense  expendi- 
tures dtu-ing  that  period,  the  growth 
in  domestic  spending  outpaced  defense 
and  increased  by  a  ratio  of  7  to  1. 

And  I  might  add  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  already 
knocked  that  figure  way  down. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  shortly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  heard  my  good  friend  from  Arizona 
talk  about  the  overall  budget,  and  I 
recall  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  quoted  President  Eisenhow- 
er. 

WeU,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  done  precisely 
what  Dwight  EJlsenhower  recommend- 
ed. Since  he  left  office  in  1960,  we 
have  increased  education  spending  for 
the  needy  2,300  percent,  medical 
spending,  2,700  percent. 

We  have  had  no  real  growth  in  de- 
fense for  an  entire  decade;  one  whole 
decade,  no  real  growth.  We  saw  social 
spending  at  the  same  time  grow  1,400 
percent. 

Now,  this  year,  my  best  estimate  is 
that  for  nutrition  type  programs  and 
programs  that  help  the  poor  children, 
since  somebody  addressed  that,  we  are 
spending  $91  billion  this  year,  for 
needy  children  in  America. 

We  had  the  implication  that  we 
ought  to  cancel  the  B-1  bomber  so 
that  we  could  spend  some  money  for 
the  needy.  The  welfare  of  the  needy  is 
a  good  goal,  but  so  is  the  defense  of 
our  country.  It  is  not  that  one  is  good 
and  one  is  not.  that  one  is  necessary 
and  the  other  is  not.  They  are  both 
things  that  we  have  to  do.  We  have 
not.  in  the  last  15  to  20  years  neglect- 
ed the  needy  in  this  country  so  that 
we  could  build  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  mean  there  are  some  who  would 
put  defense  in  a  higher  priority— I 
might — but  we  have  increased  spend- 
ing for  both.  And  to  stand  up  here  and 
ignore  what  we  have  done  and  say,  "If 
you  Just  do  not  build  some  battleship 
you  could  feed  some  children."  is  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  way  we  make  public 
policy. 

If  you  do  not  like  Amtrak.— that  is 
$800  million  a  year— that  could  be  put 
to  use  for  the  needy.  If  you  do  not  like 
Job  Corps,  which  helps  a  little  tiny 
group,  that  could  be  used  to  put  more 
In  a  lunch  program.  I  hope  nobody  be- 
lieves that  any  of  this  is  a  solid  reason 
for  cutting  defense. 

I  Just  cannot  understand  how  we  are 
here  and  nobody  is  talking  about  what 
we  need  for  defense.  I  mean,  we  have 


been  here  talking  for  2  days  and  all  I 
am  hearing  is  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  for  toilet  seats.  Well,  we  have  al- 
ready cut  defense  over  the  last  4  years 
by  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  We 
are  prosecuting  more  people  for  cheat- 
ing and  fraud  than  ever  in  history.  We 
brought  down  cost  overruns  from  14 
percent  to  1  percent,  in  4  years. 

Why  are  we  not  talking  about  what 
our  free  Nation  needs  to  maintain  the 
peace?  It  seems  to  me  that  peace  is  as 
admirable  a  goal  as  any  other  goal  we 
have  got.  Sooner  or  later  we  have  got 
to  come  down  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
discuss  what  we  need  for  defense,  not 
what  our  thoughts  are  about  how  we 
will  make  the  Defense  Department 
more  responsive  if  we  squeeze  them 
far  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
neglecting  the  very  basic  thing  we 
should  be  talking  about. 

If  there  is  somebody  who  can  come 
down  and  say  we  ought  to  take  $30  bil- 
lion or  $40  billion  out  of  defense  be- 
cause they  know  we  do  not  need  some- 
thing, that  makes  a  good  argument. 
Or  If  you  can  really  convince  anybody 
that  the  Defense  Department  that  has 
to  execute  52,000  procurement  actions 
a  day— and  that  is  what  I  imderstand 
the  number  is,  why  would  anyone 
think  that  a  reduction  of  a  couple  bil- 
lion dollars  is  going  to  catch  some 
more  waste. 

They  are  catching  waste,  they  are 
catching  it  In«bushels.  They  are  pros- 
ecuting more  offenders  than  ever  in 
history.  So  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  continuing  all  of  this  and  decid- 
ing how  much  money  is  legitimately 
needed  for  defense. 

And  maybe  there  is  somebody  that 
knows  enough  about  defense  that  can 
convince  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Senate  that  we  do 
not  need  3  percent  growth.  I  have  not 
heard  that  kind  of  argument  here  In 
the  last  12  or  15  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  are  facing  an 
issue  here.  Mr.  President,  which  has 
been  eloquently  addressed  but  not  ade- 
quately addressed  yet  becauise  we  do 
not  have  the  time.  I  want  to  side  with 
my  chairman  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Senator  Goldwater.  and 
with  the  bipartisan  majority  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  oppos- 


ing a  further  cut  In  our  defense  spend- 
ing. 

I  want  to  summarize  some  of  the 
major  reasons  why  further  cuts  to  the 
defense  budget,  beyond  those  already 
made  by  the  administration  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  are  a  bad 
thing.  The  amendment  before  us 
should.  Indeed  must,  be  defeated  In 
the  interests  of  our  Nation. 

First.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  defense  and  the 
security  of  our  coimtry.  Bipartlsanly. 
we  must  recall  that  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  states  the  purposes 
to  include  providing  for  the  common 
defense  and  promoting  the  general 
welfare.  The  first  is  a  mandate,  the 
second  leaves  a  lot  of  maneuvering 
room.  If  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  do  all  that  might  be  done  for  the 
general  welfare,  the  SUtes  have  the 
power  and  the  resources  to  act,  but 
the  States  themselves  can  do  nothing 
if  the  Federal  Government  fails  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense. 

Second,  we  face  a  very  real  current 
and  growing  threat  to  our  security  and 
freedoms,  and  to  those  of  our  allies. 
What  is  required  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  threat  that  we  face,  not 
by  other  considerations.  Had  we 
learned  that  lesson  in,  say,  the  1930's, 
World  War  II  might  not  have  been 
fought  and  certainly  would  have  been 
less  costly  In  blood  and  treasure. 

Third,  national  defense  is  not  simply 
another  Government  program  like 
food  stamps  or  agricultural  subsidies 
or  loans  for  education.  If  we  are  not 
secure,  then  whether  or  not  we  pro- 
vide those  other  programs  is  a  mean- 
ingless question. 

Fourth,  the  argument  that  our 
spending  on  national  defense  has  In- 
creased unreasonably  is  simply  not 
true.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that.  In  1962,  when 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  President,  ex- 
penditures on  national  defense 
amounted  to  45.9  percent  of  the 
budget  and  expenditures  on  human  re- 
sources amounted  to  28.8  percent  of 
the  budget.  In  that  calculation, 
human  resources  included  the  func- 
tions for  education,  training,  employ- 
ment, social  services,  health.  Income 
security,  and  veterans  benefits  and 
services. 

Under  the  so-called  Senate-adminis- 
tration compromise,  however,  the  com- 
promise that  we  narrowly  approved  on 
Tuesday,  spending  on  national  defense 
amounts  to  only  28.5  percent  of  pro- 
jected outlays,  and  expenditures  on 
hiunan  resources  amount  to  48.9  per- 
cent of  outlays. 

In  other  words,  the  pattern  of  ex- 
penditures has  more  than  reversed 
itself  in  only  24  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  we  would,  under  the  compro- 
mise, spend  almost  exactly  the  same 
percentage  of  the  budget  on  defense  as 
we  expended  on  social  services  in  1962, 


while  we  would  spend  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  budget  on  social  serv- 
ices in  1986  than  we  spent  on  defense 
in  1962.  I  think  that  we  have  to  bring 
ourselves  up  short  or  the  Nation  is 
going  to  be  In  peril. 

Let  me  point  out.  In  addition,  that 
human  resources  spending  does  not  in- 
clude fimctions  for  general  science, 
space  and  technology,  energy,  natural 
resources  and  environment,  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  housing  credit, 
transportation,  or  community  and  re- 
gional development,  many  of  which 
would  be  considered  generally  as  social 
programs. 

I  would  be  happy  to  show  my  col- 
leagues the  figures,  and  explain  how  I 
calculated  the  numbers  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  which  I  did  myself  because  I  did 
not  get  much  assistance  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  updating  its 
charts  from  its  1983  study  on  defense 
and  the  national  budget. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that,  as  a  frac- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product,  de- 
fense expenditures  now  are  lower  than 
they  were  in  any  year  of  the  Kennedy 
or  Eisenhower  administrations.  Even 
as  recently  as  1969.  the  last  year  that 
we  had  a  balanced  budget,  defense 
consumed  9  percent  of  GNP  as  com- 
pared with  about  6.6  percent  In  fiscal 
year  1985. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  recog- 
nize that  the  budget  problem  we  face 
today  does  not  come  from  unre- 
strained expenditures  on  national  de- 
fense but.  rather,  from  a  massive  In- 
crease In  our  spending  on  human  re- 
sources and  social  programs  during 
the  last  24  years.  That  is  not  a  Judg- 
ment on  the  value  of  that  social  spend- 
ing as  a  whole  or  on  any  specific  pro- 
gram. It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact. 
Fifth,  I  doubt  that  there  is  anyone 
In  this  Chamber,  or  any  Informed 
person  anywhere,  who  would  argue 
that  the  threats  that  we  face  today,  to 
ourselves,  to  our  allies,  and  to  free  and 
Independent  countries  throughout  the 
world,  are  less  serious  thsui  they  were 
in  1962.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  would  agree  that  the  threats  are 
more  serious,  more  acute,  than  they 
were  then.  Yet  we  devote  a  smaller 
proportion  of  our  national  resources  to 
meeting  them. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  Just  one 
example,  which  Is  a  Navy  example.  It 
is  an  example  that  I  think,  perhaps 
more  forcefully  than  any  other  I  could 
use,  shows  you  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  on  seas.  Keep  In  mind  that  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  landpower  has  no  need  to 
defend  from  the  sea.  We  have  to 
defend  from  the  sea  because  we  are 
seapower.  The  Soviet  Union  had  no 
navy  to  speak  of  during  World  War  II. 
I  want  to  focus  on  a  measure  of  the 
ability  to  project  naval  force.  That 
measure  is  called  "ship  days  out  of 
area,"   which   means   the   days   that 
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ships  are  deployed  out  of  their  home 
waters,  the  days  that  they  spend  pro- 
jecting naval  power.  I  have  gotten  sev- 
eral charts  that  show  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  20  years. 

Keep  in  mind  that  it  takes  a  lot 
more  naval  power  to  control  the  seas 
and  permit  their  use  than  it  does  to 
Interdict  the  seas.  Any  war  at  sea  will 
show  you  how  with  a  handful  of  sub- 
marines the  Germans  were  able  to  just 
about  permanently  interdict  the  seas 
against  our  necessary  communication 
with  Europe. 

The  first  chart  shows  worldwide  ship 
days  out  of  area  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1965.  1972, 
and  1983.  It  shows  a  dramatic  change. 
In  1965.  the  United  States  had  17 
times  more  ship  days  out  of  area  than 
the  Soviet  Union,  109.500  to  6.300.  By 
1972  the  Soviet  Union  had  two-thirds 
as  many  deployed  days  as  we  had,  and 
In  1983  the  United  States  had  only 
1,000  more  deployed  days.  The  trend  is 
clear. 

Take  a  look  at  a  snapshot  of  1  year, 
the  turning  point  1979.  In  that  year 
the  Soviet  Union  actually  had  more 
ship  days  out  of  area  than  the  United 
States  did.  That  shows  what  President 
Reagan  has  been  about,  to  redress  the 
situation  in  Just  one  field  of  military 
activity,  the  sea. 

So  we  have  come  back  some  but  we 
are  not  far  enough.  We  are  nowhere 
near  the  point  we  need  to  be  In  terms 
of  power  to  control  our  communica- 
tions by  sea. 

If  we  look  at  the  Mediterranean,  the 
change  is  even  more  dramatic.  In  1965, 
the  United  States  had  more  than  four 
times  as  many  ship  days  as  the  Soviet 
Union  did.  In  1983,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  50  percent  more  deployed  days 
than  we  did. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  same  dra- 
matic change  in  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
Pacific,  we  have  gone  from  more  than 
50  times  as  many  ship  days  in  1965  to 
only  1%  as  many  in  1983. 

Finally,  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Soviet  Navy  had  no  presence  in  1965. 
Today  their  presence  is  nearly  as  great 
as  OMi  own,  and  we  all  know  how  criti- 
cal that  su-ea  has  become. 

The  trends  are  facts.  They  are  dis- 
turbing, sobering,  even  frightening. 
They  are  indications  of  the  degree  to 
which  our  seciuity  has  slipped.  We 
cannot  for  political  reasons,  for  parti- 
san reasons,  neglect  to  look  at  those 
facts.  The  Red  Star  is  now  carried  by  a 
real  blue  water  navy  and  it  threatens 
our  lifelines  and  our  vital  interests. 

Sixth,  while  I  am  talking  about  pro- 
portions, let  us  recall  that,  under  the 
previous  administration,  that  of  a 
President  from  the  other  party  than 
mine,  we  called  upon  our  NATO  allies 
to  get  them  to  allocate  resources  to 
their  defense  at  a  rate  of  at  least  3 
percent  real  growth  per  year.- 
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Now  today  what  kind  of  example 
will  we  be  givlns  if  we  cannot  do  at 
least  that  in  a  time  of  severe  pressure 
from  places  we  have  not  experienced 
before:  Central  America,  Southeast 
Asia,  with  Thailand  staying  alive  not 
because  of  fear  of  the  United  States 
but  because  Communist  Jackals  are 
fighting  over  the  spoils  of  that  which 
we  lost  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Laos, 
Cambodia  have  gone  down  the  drain. 
Thousands  of  Vietnamese  people 
drowned  in  an  effort  to  vote  by  swim- 
ming away  from  that  country,  not  to 
mention  the  number  that  are  en- 
slaved, have  been  killed,  and  are  being 
reeducated  now. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  expect 
our  friends  and  allies  to  increase  their 
own  contributions  to  our  mutual  de- 
fense efforts  if  we  are  going  to  de- 
crease our  own?  Can  anyone  here 
fathom  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  from  the  abandonment  among 
the  NATO  countries  of  their  efforts  to 
correct  a  situation  of  imbalance  that 
we  all  know  was  critical  and  getting 
worse?  After  Afghanistan,  do  my  col- 
leagues really  want  to  bet  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances utilize  its  own  armed 
forces  in  a  way  that  directly  threatens 
the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe? 
Can  they  guarantee,  for  example,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  keep  its  hands 
off  Austria,  or  Finland,  or  Yugoslavia, 
none  of  whom  are  members  of  NATO 
but  all  of  whom  exist  in  independence 
under  the  NATO  shield? 

Seventh,  consider  the  message  that  a 
reduction  in  defense  expenditures 
below  the  3-percent  level  would  send 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  our  negotiations  under- 
way in  Geneva.  If  the  United  States 
unilaterally  reduces  its  defensive 
strength,  then  there  is  little  Incentive 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  bargain  away 
its  own  forces  and  capabilities.  The 
Congress  will  do  it  for  them.  Once 
again,  we  are  in  danger  of  seeing  the 
real  negotiations  conducted  not  with 
the  Soviet  Union  but  within  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Eighth,  and  of  particular  interest  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  approach 
this  problem  as  cost  accountants 
rather  than  as  statesmen  and  strate- 
gists, cuts  in  defense  outlays  today  will 
produce  increased  costs  tomorrow.  As 
production  rates  slow,  costs  are  in- 
creased. Essential  manufacturing  ca- 
ptfbiUttes  are  lost.  Skilled  labor  is  dis- 
persed. Slow  production  rates  also  in- 
crease unit  costs,  whether  for  tanks  or 
trucks  or  aircraft  or  ships.  Contracts 
already  signed  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
in  consequence  other,  more  necessary 
contracts  may  never  be  concluded  at 
all. 

Whatever  the  views  of  my  colleagues 
about  battleships,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  our  country  no  longer  has  the  ca- 
pability to  build  them,  because  we 
have  no  current  industrial  capability 


to  make  the  armor  plate.  Perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  we  no  longer  have 
the  industrial  capability  to  manufac- 
ture SR-71  aircraft.  Not  that  we  want 
to  build  any  of  them  either,  but  the 
point  does  demonstrate  that  manufac- 
turing capabilities  and  capacities  are 
lost  if  they  are  not  sustained. 

Ninth,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee did  conclude,  in  its  deliberations, 
that  a  real  growth  of  3  percent  in  the 
defense  budget  is  required  for  our  se- 
curity and  to  meet  our  obligations. 
Our  chairman  and  many  Members  are 
generous  in  the  way  that  they  looked 
at  the  matter  and  frequently  changed 
their  views,  and  most  of  us  did  when 
we  looked  soberly  at  the  consequences 
of  zero  growth,  which  would  actually 
be  a  reduction  because  of  the  situation 
with  contracts  and  other  obligations. 
And  we  took  a  lot  more  time  reaching 
that  conclusion  than  we  will  take  here 
on  the  floor  when  we  dse  considering 
the  matter  as  Just  one  part  of  the 
budget  resolution.  Although  there  was 
disagreement  in  the  committee,  the 
votes  for  the  3-percent  figure  were  bi- 
partisan. And  I  believe  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  every  Member  who 
voted  against  the  3-percent  figure  had 
concerns  about  items  that  were  cut.  or 
that  might  be  cut  at  a  lower  rate  of 
real  growth.  In  several  cases,  they 
asked  to  have  the  money  restored,  and 
it  was. 

We  started,  the  President  started, 
with  an  increase  that  was  much  great- 
er than  the  3  percent  now  in  the  com- 
promise. That  was  trinuned.  modified, 
and  Rose  Gardened  down,  and  then 
further  reduced  to  5.9  percent.  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  pledged 
to  fight  and  die  for  4  percent,  and  here 
I  am  arg\iing  to  preserve  3  percent. 
Frankly,  I  feel  a  little  silly  to  be  in 
that  position,  kind  of  like  the  butt  end 
of  the  salami. 

Nonetheless,  to  paraphrase  from  the 
song,  I've  gone  about  as  far  as  I  can 
go,  and  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
support  for  a  strong  defense  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  they  can  go.  We've 
compromised,  and  then  compromised 
the  compromise.  Yet  we  cannot  afford 
to  compromise  our  national  security, 
and  it  Lb  time  to  take  a  stand  on  that 
and  to  be  counted,  win  or  lose.  We 
have  gone  about  as  far  as  one  can  go 
and  still  look  ourselves  in  the  eye  as 
being  worthy  of  the  mandate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense. 

Even  by  going  to  3  percent,  we  have 
done  damage  to  our  national  security 
by  reducing  fimds  available  for  spare 
parts,  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
for  procurement  of  vital  weapons  sys- 
tems, for  research  and  development.  It 
is  true  that  we  in  the  committee  did 
not  wield  a  meat  axe  and  eliminate  a 
bunch  of  programs.  Rather,  we  tried 
to  do  our  Job  conscientiously  and  ef- 
fectively, but  nonetheless  the  reduc- 
tion to  3  percent  impairs  our  national 
security,   not   only   this   year   but   in 


years  to  come.  I  won't  recite  the  cuts 
in  detail,  but  they  are  there,  and  they 
hurt. 

I  don't  know  who  is  keeping  a  tally 
on  votes  on  final  passage,  but  whoever 
it  is  should  make  a  note  that  this  Sen- 
ator wiU  not  vote  for  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  contains  anything  less  than  3 
percent  real  growth  for  defense. 

Tenth,  a  rapidly  growing  broad  coali- 
tion of  businesses  and  organizations, 
gathered  together  in  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion coalition,  has  strongly  supported 
the  so-called  Senate-administration 
compromise,  including  3  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending.  I  have 
talked  with  their  representatives,  and 
I  have  heard  from  many  of  them  in 
writing.  There  is  no  question  that 
their  concern  that  we  act  to  control 
and  reduce  the  deficit  is  tempered  by  a 
recognition  that  we  cannot  sacrifice 
our  national  security  in  the  process, 
that  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  on 
the  back  of  defense. 

Moreover,  they  understand  the  vital 
link  between  our  national  security 
policy  and  our  domestic  economy. 
They  know  that  when  we  lose  allies 
and  access  to  resources,  when  other 
nations  conclude  that  we  have  lost  the 
will  to  look  after  our  own  vital  inter- 
ests, our  trade  and  our  economy 
suffer.  The  best  example  of  that  is  the 
devastating  effect  of  the  OPEC  oil 
price  increases  of  1973  and  subse- 
quently upon  our  domestic  economy, 
increases  that  would  not  have  taken 
place  so  suddenly  or  in  such  magni- 
tude had  we  not  demonstrated  in  Viet- 
nam our  unwillingness  to  persevere  in 
our  commitments. 

Finally,  let  us  recall  that,  in  both 
1980  and  1984,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  who  ran  openly  on  a 
platform  of  further  strengthening  our 
national  defenses. 

How  can  we  dismiss  that  as  a  body? 
How  can  we  dismiss  that  in  some  polit- 
ical orgy,  led  by  the  press,  that  we 
have  to  cut  everything  equitably? 
There  is  no  connection  between  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  We 
must  provide  what  we  need. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  before 
us  is  ill-advised  and  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country.  I  wish  we  were 
going  to  deliberate  it  as  long  in  this 
body  as  we  did  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  we  are  not.  I  regret 
that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
their  obligation  to  ensure  our  national 
security,  to  ignore  partisan  politics,  to 
bipartisanly  back  this  President  just 
as  I  would  have  hoped  that  we  would 
have  backed  President  Carter  in  what 
he  wanted  to  do  about  stopping  the 
action  in  Angola.  We  did  not.  We  did 
not  back  our  Presidents  in  trying  to 
continue  to  send  aid  to  Vietnam  when 
we   could   have   saved   that  situation 


after  we  won.  the  military  victory.  We 
are  in  a  similar  position  today.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  think  about  it,  to 
defeat  this  and  any  other  efforts  fur- 
ther to  reduce  spending  on  our  nation- 
al defense. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Thank 
you,  Senator  Domehici. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

OKOER  rOR  RSCKSS  UHTIL  2:33  P.M. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Senators  are  asking 
when  we  are  going  to  vote.  Some  are 
coming  to  the  floor  in  anticipation.  As 
I  understand  it.  Senator  THURMOin) 
wants  to  speak,  and  I  am  going  to  yield 
him  5  minutes  shortly.  But  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  desires  that  we  go  in  recess  im- 
mediately thereafter  for  an  hour  and 
time  to  be  charged  against  neither 
side. 

So  everybody  will  understand,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  TmmMoin),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
thereafter  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  a  period  of  1  hour,  and  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  that  would  reduce  defense 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1986  to  a 
level  of  zero  real  growth  over  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1985.  Further  cuts 
in  the  defense  budget  are  unnecessary 
and  unwise. 

Defense  spending  has  already  under- 
gone its  fair  share  of  budget  restraint 
compared  to  nondefense  spending. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  defense  spend- 
ing accounted  for  52  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Today,  it  accounts  for 
little  more  than  26  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget— about  one-half.  During 
this  period  when  defense  spending  was 
declining  as  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget,  our  security  needs  did  not  de- 
cline. In  fact,  they  rose  substantially. 
We  cannot  afford  to  view  our  levels  of 
defense  spending  solely  as  a  budget 
function;  we  must  take  fuU  account  of 
the  threat  we  face  and  our  commit- 
ments to  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  20-year  period 
from  1964  to  1984,  defense  spending 
grew  by  only  12  percent  in  real  terms 
while  nondefense  spending  grew  by 
178  percent  in  real  terms  during  the 
same  period.  The  deficit  Is  not  a  result 
of  excessive  growth  In  defense  spend- 
ing; it  Is  a  result  of  excessive  growth  in 
nondefense  spending. 

While  we  debate  how  to  further  cut 
defense  spending,  the  Soviets  continue 
to  out-produce  the  United  States  in 
nearly  all  categories  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. During  the  last  25  years,  our  de- 
fense posture  has  declined  in  all  but  6 


of  29  major  weapons  systems  catego- 
ries. The  Soviets  have  been  relentless 
In  their  production  of  new  equipment 
and  show  no  signs  of  slowing.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  siunmed  it  up  nicely 
when  he  stated  that  we  are  not  free  to 
size  our  defense  effort  simply  in  terms 
of  our  domestic  economy.  We  must  re- 
spond to  requirements  that  are  outside 
of  our  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  April  30 
calls  for  real  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  only  3  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1986  over  1985.  This  compromise  also 
calls  for  defense  cuts  totaling  36  per- 
cent of  the  deficit  reduction  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Over  a  3-year  period,  de- 
fense cuts  will  average  33  percent  of 
the  deficit  reduction.  Cuts  of  this 
nature,  while  disproportionate  to  de- 
fense spending's  portion  of  the  Feder- 
al budget,  will  afford  us  the  capabUlty 
to  meet  our  defense  requirements.  To 
go  below  this  level  is  unwise  and  will 
be  seen  as  an  effort  to  avoid  the  tough 
decisions  in  cutting  nondefense  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  defense  does  not  have 
constituents.  Food  stamps  have  con- 
stituents; nearly  every  domestic  pro- 
gram In  our  budget  has  constituents. 
Why  is  defense  so  important?  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  say  the  chief 
enemy  Internally  of  the  people  today 
Is  crime,  the  criminal.  The  chief 
enemy  externally  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  not  absuidoned  their  goal 
of  world  aggression.  They  stiU  have 
that  as  their  goal.  That  is  to  be  seen  in 
places  like  Afghanistan  today  and 
down  in  Nicaragua. 

There  they  have  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  foothold  as  they  did  in  Cuba. 

We  have  to  keep  this  country  strong- 
er If  we  are  going  to  keep  it  free.  It  Is 
that  simple.  I  hope  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  the  courage  and  have 
the  wisdom  not  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  below  a  3-percent  growth.  We 
need  that  growth  to  keep  this  country 
free. 

RECESS  rOR  1  HOUR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  recess  for 
1  hour. 

Thereupon,  at  1:33  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:33  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reconvened  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 


Mr.  IX>LE.  I  am  prepared  to  jield 
back  the  6  minutes.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
on  his  way  to  the  floor  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
deprive  him  of  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  wlU  be  a  tabling  motion 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  so 
there  will  be  a  vote  very  soon. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentari- 
an that  there  would  not  be  suificient 
time  remaining  to  call  for  a  quorum. 
Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  a 
Senator  making  such  a  request  must 
have  at  least  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Speaking  on  the  resolu- 
tion.   I    suggest    the    absence    of    a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  are  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  In  offering 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  basic 
question  we  are  really  dealing  with 
here  today  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  dollars  as  it  is  the  more  important 
question,  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
the  defense  of  the  United  Stetes.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  nation  that  is  a  debtor 
nation,  carrying  a  $200  bUlion  budget 
deficit  and  a  $140  billion  trade  deficit, 
is  not  a  secure  nation  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 

Our  future  military  security  Is  criti- 
cally dependent  upon  a  healthy  econo- 
my. I  think  most  of  us  realize  that 
that  was  demonstrated  very  eloquent- 
ly during  World  War  II,  particularly 
when  the  Industrial  productivity  of 
this  Nation  was  capable  of  being  in- 
creased and  sustained  at  a  level  to 
produce  the  armaments  not  only  for 
our  own  fighting  personnel,  but  for 
our  allies  as  well.  The  real  distinction 
in  those  forces  arrayed  against  each 
other  In  World  War  II,  I  feel,  was  ulti- 
mately spelled  out  in  industrial  capac- 
ity and  economic  strength.  There  is  no 
one  any  more  concerned  than  I  am  on 
the  matter  of  the  security  of  this 
Nation.  I  think  the  mistaken  view  Is 
held  that  any  kind  of  Increase  In  ap- 
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proprlations  translates  into  increased 
security. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  conservative 
brethren  particuiarly  that  this  was 
precisely  the  thesis  acted  on  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  New  Deal:  the  more 
money  you  spent  on  a  social  problem, 
the  more  likely  you  were  to  correct  it. 
It  did  not  prove  any  more  accurate  in 
dealing  with  social  problems  than  it 
will  today  on  defense. 

It  does  not  work  that  way.  In  fact,  I 
think  this  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Grassl£y  and  myself  would 
achieve  a  goal  that  we  all  want.  That 
is,  we  build  more  security  for  the 
Nation  because  we  would  be  working 
toward  a  smaller  deficit,  thereby  es- 
tablishing a  stronger  productive  econ- 
omy, lower  interest  rates,  and  so  forth. 
Second,  we  would  slow  down  the  rate 
of  military  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  defy  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  to  tell  me  that  we  can  actu- 
ally manage  and  manage  well  the 
spending  of  $1  trillion  in  the  last  4 
years  for  military  and  the  proposed  $2 
trillion  that  the  administration  wants 
to  spend  for  the  next  5  years.  All  of 
these  $150  wrenches,  hammers,  and 
screws,  and  everything  else  we  read 
about,  are  illustrative  of  our  inability 
to  manage  the  flow  of  that  rate  of 
spending.  It  is  not  feasible.  53.000 
people  in  the  procurement  program  of 
the  Pentagon— 53.000  people.  If  we 
would  return  it  back  to  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Army  to  procure, 
we  would  probably  have  a  little  more 
ability  to  control. 

Right  now.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  too 
much  of  a  pyramid,  too  many  layers  of 
bureaucracy  between  himself  and  the 
departments  he  is  procuring  for  to  get 
this  done  well.  We  get  these  expendi- 
tures—Senator Roth's  toilet  seat  and 
all  the  other  examples  that  are  bi- 
zarre, that  are  indicative  that  when 
you  have  such  a  flow  of  money,  you 
really  cannot  manage  it.  This  would 
slow  that  down. 

Last,  this  does  not  in  any  way  impair 
the  procurement  of  the  weapons  pro- 
graons  that  we  are  committed  to;  in 
fact,  recent  reports  indicate  that  those 
weapons  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
slight  reduction. 

I  want  also  to  indicate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Appropriations  Commi- 
tee  has  had  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ence. If  you  recall,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  supplemental  appropriations  last 
year,  the  reactivation  of  the  battleship 
Missouri  was  accomplished  with  $336 
million  in  budget  savings— budget  sav- 
ings. Shortly  thereafter,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  eliminated  over 
$2.8  billion  in  excessive  cost  adjust- 
ments, in  the  fiscal  year  1986  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  account  alone. 


This  year,  the  MX  has  been  funded 
with  unobligated  balances  of  previous- 
ly appropriated  funds.  These  large  un- 
obligated balances  indicate  that  the 
flow  of  money  is  not  being  managed 
properly,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
with  the  kind  of  heavy  expenditure 
that  is  being  heaped  upon  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  certainly  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  fundamental  part  in  our 
whole  security  planning  and  our  for- 
eign policy.  Let  me  say  that  this  is  not 
the  sole  factor  in  making  military 
policy  that  relates  to  military  spend- 
ing. In  addition,  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  and  housing  the 
homeless.  We  have  to  be  concerned 
about  those  other  components  of  our 
national  security— a  good  education 
system,  a  strong  productive  economy, 
good  trade  relations,  and  good  trade 
balance,  less  dependence  upon  import- 
ed energy— all  components  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Money  alone  is  not  the 
objective,  it  is  but  one  course  and  one 
means  toward  achieving  security. 

Let  me  close  with  my  favorite  state- 
ment, made  by  a  five-star  general  who 
understood  national  security  better 
than  any  President  I  know.  General 
Eisenhower.  He  warned  the  Nation  on 
many  fronts,  military-industrial  prob- 
lems, and  so  forth. 

He  said  there  may  come  a  time  when 
spending  additional  money  for  rockets 
and  bombs  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity, when  there  are  people  who 
hunger  and  are  not  fed,  who  are  cold 
and  not  clothed,  far  from  strengthen- 
ing the  Nation's  security,  will  actually 
weaken  it. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  that 
spending  for  the  military  program  is 
but  one  component  of  our  national  se- 
curity: getting  this  deficit  down  Is  as 
important  to  our  future  and  our  secu- 
rity as  any  other  part  of  that  very 
complex  picture  that  we  call  national 
defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  hold 
the  increase  in  defense  spending  to 
the  rate  of  inflation— the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  can  ful- 
fill its  obligation  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense  within  a  budget  that  is 
limited  to  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
the  Pentagon  in  budget  authority. 
Even  with  such  a  limit,  outlays— actual 
spending— would  continue  to  grow  sig- 
nificantly in  real  terms.  After  provid- 
ing for  substantial  real  growth  over 
the  last  few  years,  a  period  of  consoli- 
dation—particularly in  our  procure- 
ment programs- is  warranted.  We  can 
continue  to  provide  for  real  growth  in 
readiness,  sustained  progress  in  re- 
search and  an  adequate  pay  raise 
within  the  zero  real  growth  target  ap- 
proved by  the  Budget  Committee. 


In  our  deliberations  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  we  considered 
what  reductions  were  necessary  to 
achieve  zero  real  growth.  An  analysis 
of  this  effort  demonstrates  that  the 
required  cuts  can  be  made  without 
Jeopardizing  critical  programs.  Al- 
though this  level  requires  reducing  the 
production  rate  for  some  programs 
and  cancelling  a  few  programs  of  mar- 
ginal worth,  the  overall  impact  is  quite 
modest.  In  some  respects,  reductions 
would  actually  improve  our  security, 
through  elimination  of  wasteful  and 
dangerous  programs  like  the  MX  ($2 
billion)  and  substantial  reductions  in 
others,  such  as  SDI.  where  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  a  $2  billion  in- 
crease in  funding,  to  more  than  twice 
last  year's  level  of  $1.4  billion.  For  this 
reason,  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
Armed  Service  Committee  to  report 
the  bill  at  the  zero  real  growth  level, 
as  in  this  amendment. 

Many  in  this  debate  have  argued 
that  the  defense  budget  should  not  be 
determined  by  arbitrarily  picking  a 
total  funding  level.  I  couldn't  agree 
more.  But  3  percent  real  growth  is 
Itself  Just  an  arbitrary  level.  What 
matters  is  what  we  actually  receive  in 
national  security  for  our  dollar.  And  I 
am  convinced  from  our  work  in  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  that  we 
can  have  a  stronger,  and  more  effec- 
tive defense  with  the  level  of  spending 
proposed  by  this  amendment,  if  we 
shape  our  defense  budget  wisely. 

rOR  THK  GRAS8IXY  UMBTDUSm 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  48,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  is  the  key- 
stone of  this  whole  debate  on  the  res- 
toration of  fiscal  solvency  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  permit  us 
to  live  within  the  overall  limits  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
while  restoring  reasonable  levels  of 
funding  for  programs  that  many  of  us 
feel  are  essential,  but  it  would  do  so 
without  compromising  our  national  se- 
curity. 

By  freezing  Defense  Department 
budget  authority  to  zero  growth  ad- 
Justed  only  for  inflation,  the  Grassley 
amendment  would  provide  the  same 
level  of  funding  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  But  most 
important,  it  would  realize  savings  of 
$10.3  billion  from  the  overall  total  of 
the  leadership  compromise  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  These  savings  will 
comfortably  cover  the  $4.4  billion  cost 
of  restored  Social  Security  COLA's 
and  conforming  adjustments  in  civil 
service  and  veterans'  pensions,  with 
enough  left  over  for  education, 
Amtrak,  the  SBA,  and  other  worthy 
programs. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  outyears  of  fiscal  1987 
and  1988  be  frozen  at  zero  growth  as 
well,  or  at  a  lesser  rate  of  increase 
than  the  3  percent  allowed  by   the 


Grassley  amendment,  and  I  believe  we 
will  need  to  address  those  levels  next 
year  to  assure  continued  integrity  of 
the  budget. 

For  the  present,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Grassley  amendment 
would  do  nothing  more  nor  less  for  the 
defense  budget  than  we  have  already 
done  for  Social  Security,  namely,  we 
have  adjusted  it  to  allow  for  the  inexo- 
rable process  of  inflation.  But  in  doing 
so,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  would 
not  be  compromising  national  security 
one  iota. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  regard  that 
the  staff  of  our  own  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  found  that  a  freeze  in 
defense  spending  would  not  force  can- 
cellation of  any  weapons  systems  and 
would  in  fact  allow  for  significant  in- 
creases in  many  of  them.  A  zero 
growth  budget  would  still  allow  a  6- 
percent  Increase  in  aircraft  purchases, 
a  44-percent  increase  in  missUe  pur- 
chases, and  no  decrease  in  procure- 
ment of  combatant  ships,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  committee's  minority 
staff. 

Moreover,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  presented  what  I  be- 
lieve is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
our  vast  defense  outlays  not  only  are 
falling  to  produce  commensurate  re- 
sults In  terms  of  Improved  defenses, 
but  that  they  are  being  squandered  on 
egregious  Inefficiencies  and  outright 
fraud  by  defense  contractors. 

The  public.  I  believe,  is  fed  up  and 
disgusted  by  the  outward  evidence  of 
malfeasance  by  defense  contractors- 
overcharges,  fraudulent  billings,  and 
high  living  charged  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  not  to  mention  $600 
toilet  seats  and  $7,000  coffeemakers. 
No  matter  who  roots  out  the  prob- 
lem—and of  course  the  administration 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  efforts  in 
this  regard— the  point  is  that  all  of 
these  problems  are  symptoms  of  a 
system  gone  amok,  the  excesses  of 
which  must  be  counted  as  major  con- 
tributing factors  to  our  current  budg- 
etary dilemma. 

In  these  circumstances,  to  fimd  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  anything 
more  than  a  zero  growth  level  is  tanta- 
mount to  force-feeding  a  goose.  What 
else  are  we  to  assume  when  we  hear 
that  there  are  some  $50  billion  in  prior 
budget  allocations  still  in  the  clogged 
fiscal  pipelines  of  the  Pentagon.  The 
Grassley  amendment  would  slow  down 
the  furious  pace  of  defense  expendi- 
tures and  hopefully  allow  us  to  get 
control  of  the  defense  budget  before  It 
controls  us  all.  I  support  it  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
supporting  the  compromise  budget 
resolution  calling  for  3  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  each  of 
the  next  3  fiscal  years.  I  take  this  posi- 
tion with  the  caveat  that  the  Senate 
has  a  duty  to  review  the  national  secu- 
rity implications  of  this  reduction  in 


defense  spending  from  what  had  been 
estimated  in  previous  budget  resolu- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  defense 
spending  can  be  cut— but  less  spending 
means  less  capability,  and  less  capabil- 
ity will  compel  us  to  reassess  our  de- 
fense and  national  security  commit- 
ments and  the  threats  that  generate 
them. 

What  is  the  threat?  In  the  last  5 
years,  the  Soviets  have  nearly  doubled 
the  nimiber  of  strategic  warheads  tar- 
geted at  the  United  States.  They  have 
deployed  twice  the  number  of  new 
weapon  systems  introduced  by  the 
United  States;  and  their  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  tanks,  aircraft,  and  ships  is 
double  that  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  Navy  is  now  a 
global  chaUenge  to  the  United  States. 
Their  Cuban  surrogates  pave  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist path  into  Africa  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  and  advisers  fight  In  or 
occupy  more  foreign  territory  than  at 
any  other  time  in  post-war  history. 

The  U.S.  response  to  this  Soviet 
threat  has  been  a  mere  $19  billion— in 
1972  dollars— increase  in  defense 
spending  during  the  so-called  4-year 
buildup  of  the  first  Reagan  term.  In 
fact,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
1988  Presidential  campaign  will  turn 
on  deficiencies  in  America's  defense 
capabilities— despite  the  antidefense 
rhetoric  of  the  early  and  mideighties. 
For,  in  truth,  there  has  not  been  a 
massive  defense  buildup.  There  has 
only  been  the  redressing  of  the  decade 
of  neglect  which  began  in  the  early 
seventies.  Defense  spending  in  the 
Carter  years  typified  this  neglect,  con- 
stituting only  approximately  24  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  and  5  per- 
cent of  our  GNP.  In  1961,  in  contrast, 
in  peacetime  under  John  F.  Kennedy, 
defense  spending  equaled  about  48 
percent  of  the  budget  and  9  percent  of 
GNP. 

President  Carter  recognized  the  mis- 
take of  this  neglect  and  underspend- 
ing. He  revised  the  projected  levels  of 
spending  upward  of  his  last  5-year  de- 
fense plan.  President  Reagan  has  not 
outspent  what  Jimmy  Carter  planned. 
In  fact,  what  was  proposed  in  his  origi- 
nal fiscal  1986  budget  was  below  what 
Carter  proposed  for  1986.  What  the 
President  has  accepted  and  is  included 
in  this  compromise  budget  is  below 
what  Jimmy  Carter  plaxmed  for  fiscal 
1985.  I  repeat,  this  yew's  recommend- 
ed level  is  t»elow  what  Carter  proposed 
to  spend  for  last  year. 

The  reverse  has  happened  with  non- 
defense  spending.  Nondefense  spend- 
ing by  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors has  risen  by  $145  billion— also  in 
1972  dollars— over  the  same  period.  It 
has  risen  this  much  despite  such  sub- 
stantial economic  prosperity  as  a  24- 
percent  increase  in  GNP  and  25-per- 
cent growth  of  national  income.  Thus, 
the  difference  of  our  approach  to  de- 


fense spending,  on  one  hand,  and  non- 
defense  expenditures,  on  the  other, 
seems  to  defy  logic: 

We  are  spending  less  on  defense  in 
the  face  of  a  greater  external  threat; 
and 

We  are  spending  more  on  domestic 
social  programs,  despite  the  high  level 
of  domestic  economic  prosperity. 

The  3-percent  real-growth  defense 
budget  will  save  nearly  $98  billion 
from  originally  planned  levels  over  the 
next  3  years.  But  before  we  applaud 
this  short-term  recoupment,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  consequences.  More  specifi- 
cally: since  less  defense  spending 
means  less  capability,  the  Senate  will 
ultimately  be  faced  with  hard  deci- 
sions as  to  what  commitments  have  to 
be  reduced  concomitantly  with  re- 
duced spending.  What  commitments 
will  the  Senate  reduce? 

Will  we  reduce  our  presence  in 
NATO,  and  will  our  allies  see  a  return 
to  the  late  seventies  when  Europe  was 
a  low  U.S.  defense  priority? 

Will  we  foster  instability  on  our 
southern  borders  by  ignoring  Cuban 
subversion  and  Soviet  encroachments 
into  Latin  America? 

In  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
Asia,  will  we  be  able  to  ensure  the  se- 
curity of  Israel,  or  of  world  access  to 
precious  resources? 

Will  our  own  States  and  territories 
in  the  Pacific  Basin  be  secure,  and  our 
allies  and  friends  there  confident  of 
our  strength? 

Will  we  be  able  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  friendly,  independent,  and 
stable  nations  of  Africa? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  told  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  on  March  7 
where  cuts  could  be  made:  but  they 
will  expressly  and  necessarily  limit  our 
capability  to  continue  all  these  com- 
mitments. This  will  force  our  atten- 
tion back  to  the  need  to  reconcile 
spending  reductions,  made  willy-nilly, 
with  our  commitments.  For  example: 

The  deletion  of  C-5B  aircraft  will 
curtail  our  airlift  capacity  for  contin- 
gencies worldwide,  but  especially  In 
the  Middle  East  and  NATO. 

A  loss  of  240  M-1  tanks  will  create 
greater  risk  in  NATO. 

The  nonavailability  of  A-6E  and  A- 
6F  fleet  aircraft  will  make  our  world- 
wide force-projection  capacity  incon- 
sistent with  the  threats  that  our  carri- 
er groups  face  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
I  warn  my  colleagues  that  morally 
we  cannot  cut  our  defense  capacity 
without  adjusting  our  commitments, 
nor  can  we  look  to  DOD  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  these  difficult 
decisions  alone.  As  a  senior  partner  in 
defense  policymaking,  the  Senate 
cannot  escape  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. I  will  support  reducing 
defense  spending  as  agreed  to  in  this 
compromise  budget  agreed  to  by  the 
President.  But  I  also  warn  my  col- 
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leagues  that  I  will  continually  remind 
them  of  their  concomitant  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  our  national  security  ade- 
quately once  they  have  taken  the  first 
step  to  cut  defense  spending. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  my  colleagues'  lunches  were  not 
interrupted  by  too  many  trans-Atlan- 
tic phone  calls. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  couple  of  articles  that  are 
pertinent  to  informal  discussions  off 
the  Senate  floor  right  now. 

These  articles  relate  to  the  boondog- 
gle-nature  of  military  bases. 

The  statements  follow: 
[From  Porbes  Magazine.  Apr.  32.  1985] 
Gold  Bricks? 
(By  Richard  Behar) 

One  of  the  oldest  claims  of  budget  cutters 
is  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  can 
be  saved  annually  by  closing  unneeded  mili- 
tary bases.  And  one  of  the  oldest  political 
truths  is  that  they  can't  be  closed.  Now 
there's  some  respectable  evidence  that  clos- 
ing a  base  doesn't  guarantee  local  catastro- 
phe. Rather,  with  some  work,  it  can  lead  to 
even  more  jobs. 

"The  key  to  success  or  failure  Is  local  initi- 
ative." says  William  Laubemds.  president  of 
the  Chippewa  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp..  in  Michigan's  cold,  empty 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  Air  Force  closed  a 
4.SO0-acre  base  in  Kinross  township  there  in 
1978.  Gone  were  850  civilian  Jobs,  a  $40  mil- 
lion payroll  and  25%  of  the  county's  40.000 
population. 

Today  the  base  site  contains  a  1.200-unit 
housing  development,  a  1.850-acre  industrial 
park,  a  railroad,  power  plant,  shopping  mall, 
waste-treatment  facility,  golf  course  and  an 
airport,  most  gifts  from  Uncle  Sam.  "The 
military  was  actually  still  constructing 
buildings  after  they  left  the  place."  laughs 
Laubemds.  "And  we're  turning  around  and 
offering  leases  at  as  low  as  10  cents  a  square 
foot."  A  dormitory  for  soldiers  is  now  a 
medium-security  prison,  and  the  entire 
former  base  employs  1.000  locals  in  49  firms, 
many  defense-related.  "In  the  long  run  the 
community  is  probably  better  off."  says 
Laubemds.  "Every  government  program 
ends,  and  you  better  have  something  else 
planned  with  the  private  sector." 

Rhode  Island  Issued  bonds  to  buy  land  at 
Quonset  Point-Davisvtlle  in  North  Kings- 
town when  the  Navy  closed  most  operations 
there  in  1974.  "At  first  it  was  devastating. " 
recalls  Fred  SantanieUo.  manager  of  an  in- 
dustrial park  that  replaced  the  base.  Now  73 
companies  from  computer  designers  to  sea- 
food processors  to  car  importers  are  housed 
there,  he  says.  An  8.000-foot  runway  accom- 
modates cargo  Jets.  The  largest  employer. 
General  Dynamics,  pays  $1  per  square  foot 
annually  for  206  acres,  building  nuclear  subs 
with  5.400  Jobs.  vs.  4.500  lost  when  the  Navy 
left. 

There  are  failures,  too,  since  bases  are 
often  in  faraway  places.  In  Glasgow.  Mont.. 
aa  agricultural  community  about  150  miles 
from  Billings,  the  Air  Force  closed  a  B-52 
base  in  1968.  Gone  were  4.000  Jobs,  and 
Glasgow's  head  count  shrank  50%.  to  4,900. 
The  industrial  park  has  only  one  paying 
tenant:  a  drug  program  operating  out  of  the 
old  military  hospital.  There's  no  use  for  the 
gymnasium,  nightclub,  chapel,  movie  thea- 
ter and  bowling  alley  and  2  million  square 
feet  of  available  space. 

From  1961  to  1981,  94  major  installations 
were  padlocked,  but  none  since.  The  Penta- 


gon's Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  set  up 
In  1961  to  help  the  transition,  says  most  are 
now  thriving  Industrial  centers  with  a  better 
than  1-to-l  civilian  job  replacement  ratio. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican, is  stuidying  a  proposal  for  22  mili- 
tary base  closings  across  the  country.  One 
of  his  targets  is  Fort  Devens.  35  miles  out- 
side Boston.  Devens.  an  Intelligence  training 
center  and  the  early  home  of  the  Green 
Berets,  has  a  payroll  of  $194  million  for 
9,000  military  and  civUlan  persoimel.  But 
Boston  and  New  England  are  in  much  better 
economic  shape  than  they  used  to  be. 
"We're  much  better  able  to  absorb  a  closing 
if  it  ever  happened,"  says  Robert  Cogan, 
chairman  of  a  local  industrial  commission. 

Cogan  helped  lead  a  fight  to  save  the  base 
a  decade  ago  and  doesn't  relish  the  thought 
of  taking  on  the  Pentagon  again.  But  things 
could  be  worse.  Those  9,338  acres  have  enor- 
mous civilian  potential.  "From  an  economic 
development  standpoint,  it's  paradise."  he 
says. 

Moral:  There  may  be  money  in  plowshares 
just  as  In  swords.  It  Just  takes  a  lot  of  work. 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest.  April  19851 
The  Milttary-base  BooifDocGLC 
(By  Randy  Fitzgerald) 

Historic  Port  Sheridan  sits  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  28  miles  north  of 
downtown  Chicago.  Established  In  1887.  the 
old  Army  base  is  now  staffed  mostly  by  re- 
cruiting and  administrative  personnel. 
While  62  of  its  acres  are  devoted  to  training 
or  operations,  and  32  to  administration,  over 
150— including  two  lovely  beaches  and  a 
superb  18-hole  golf  course— are  used  for 
recreation. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  has  wanted  to  close  Fort 
Sheridan.  This  would  save  taxpayers  at 
least  $9  million  annually,  with  another  $50 
million  or  more  coming  from  sale  of  the 
property.  An  Army  study  is  blunt:  "No  stra- 
tegic or  mobilization  mission  has  been  iden- 
tified for  Fort  Sheridan. "  But  fearing  the 
economic  Impact  of  closure,  members  of  the 
Illinois  Congressional  delegation  used  their 
legal  and  political  clout  to  keep  Fort  Sheri- 
dan open. 

Of  the  DOD's  4000  military  faculties  na- 
tionwide, at  least  50  are  obsolete  and  could 
t)e  closed.  Many  were  established  long 
before  modem  communications.  Interstate 
highways  and  jet  aircraft  rendered  them 
uneconomical  and  unneeded.  If  the  military- 
base  structure  was  realigned,  savings  to  the 
taxpayers— as  calculated  In  1981  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  in 
1983  by  the  Grace  Commission— could  be  $2 
billion  a  year. 

But  no  military-base-realignment  package 
has  been  sent  by  the  E>OD  to  Capitol  Hill 
since  1979.  The  reason  Is  that  any  attempt 
by  the  Pentagon  to  close  unnecessary  facili- 
ties Is  met  by  widespread  Congressional  op- 
position. Every  state  and  about  half  of  Con- 
gressional districts  contain  military  installa- 
tions, and  the  pervasive  Congressional  atti- 
tude, simuned  up  by  one  lawmaker.  Is:  "Pro- 
tect my  pork  and  I'll  protect  yours." 

In  the  face  of  such  reaction,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Pentagon  has  practically 
given  up  on  closing  bases.  "Tragically,"  says 
Rep.  Denny  Smith  (R.,  Ore.),  'natlonal-se- 
ctirity  decisions  are  being  thwarted  by  local 
political  Interests  that  sabotage  efforts  to 
provide  a  strong  national  defense  in  a  fiscal- 
ly responsible  manner." 

Until  1977,  the  Executive  Branch  enjoyed 
a  relatively  free  hand  in  fashioning  the  na- 
tion's base  structure.  Then  Congress  passed. 


and  President  Jimmy  Carter  signed,  legisla- 
tion creating  hurdles  against  closures.  The 
new  law  required,  first,  that  the  Pentagon 
notify  Congress  when  it  is  even  considering 
closing  a  base.  The  Pentagon  must  then  pre- 
pare economic-,  environmental-,  and  strate- 
gic-impact studies  that  can  take  up  to  a  year 
and  $1  million  each  to  complete.  Finally, 
Congress  can  veto  any  closure  simply  by  re- 
fusing to  consider  It. 

President  Carter's  signature  came  back  to 
haunt  him  a  year  later  when  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  released  to  Congress 
a  list  of  85  base  closures  and  reductions  In- 
tended to  save  taxpayers  $337  million  a 
year.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conservatives,  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences to  Join  in  opposition  to  the  package  of 
economies. 

Consider  the  case  of  Goodfellow  Air  Force 
Base  in  Texas,  described  In  a  1979  Pentagon 
study  as  "a  small,  single-mission  training 
base  with  a  relatively  high  per-caplta  oper- 
ating cost. "  Shutting  down  the  base,  the 
study  estimated,  would  save  $11  million  an- 
nually. 

Sen.  John  Tower  (R.,  Texas)— since  re- 
tired—thundered that  the  elimination  of 
Goodfellow  was  "a  major  national-security 
risk."  Rep.  Tom  Loeffler  (R.,  Texas),  whose 
district  includes  Goodfellow.  added  lan- 
guage to  the  1980  military-construction  leg- 
islation ordering  the  Pentagon  not  to  close 
Goodfellow  until  a  new  series  of  studies  had 
been  prepared  analyzing  the  "socioeconomic 
factors  in  the  affected  area"  Since  1981. 
Tower,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Loeffler,  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction,  added  money  to 
the  military  budget  for  construction  at  the 
base.  They  appropriated  $41  million  for  new 
facilities,  a  ploy  designed  to  make  It  even 
more  difficult  for  the  DOD  to  justify  elimi- 
nating the  base  In  the  future. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  continuously 
manned  since  1823,  was  targeted  for  closure 
because  it  Is  too  old  and  too  small.  The  Pen- 
tagon estimated  savings  of  $10  million  a 
year  If  the  fort's  occupants  were  transferred 
to  another  poet  a  few  miles  away.  Rep.  Paul 
Trible  (R..  Va)— now  a  Senator— whose  dis- 
trict encompassed  the  fort,  objected  that 
closure  would  cause  "severe  economic  dis- 
ruption" to  the  surroimding  community. 
Vowing  to  maintain  the  historic  military 
post,  he  Inserted  Into  the  1980  military-con- 
struction bill  the  same  language  that  helped 
prevent  the  closing  of  Goodfellow. 

After  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office  in  1981.  the  DOD  drew  up  a  new  list 
of  at  least  50  obsolete,  under-utilized  or  too 
costly  facilities.  As  news  of  the  possible  clo- 
sures leaked  out,  the  Northeast-Midwest  Co- 
alition, representing  over  200  members  of 
Congress,  demanded  a  complete  moratorium 
on  base  closings  In  their  states.  Rep.  Marga- 
ret Heckler  (R..  Mass.)— later  named  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services— wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  she  would 
"be  severely  constrained"  from  supporting 
any  increase  in  the  defense  budget  if  Fort 
Devens  in  Massachusetts  was  closed.  The 
protests  paid  off.  The  Administration  aban- 
doned plans  to  ask  Congress  to  close  Fort 
Devens  or  the  other  obsolete  bases. 

Though  lawmakers  argue  that  base  clo- 
sures would  jeopardize  the  local  economy,  it 
need  not  be  that  way.  Take,  for  instance, 
Benicia,  Calif.  When  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced in  1961  that  the  110- year-old  arse- 
nal there  would  be  closed,  it  seemed  that  a 
killing  economic  blow  had  been  dealt  the 
surrounding  community.  With  a  payroll  of 


2400,  Benicia's  arsenal  was  Solano  County's 
largest  employer. 

But  some  civic  leaders  recognized  that  the 
2000-acre  abandoned  facilities— with  a  port, 
airstrip,  roads  and  buildings  already  in 
place— posed  a  golden  industrial -develop- 
ment opporttmity.  Today,  the  Benicia  In- 
dustrial Park  Is  home  to  dozens  of  business- 
es from  specialty  manufactures  and  ware- 
houses to  a  refinery,  employing  over  4500 
people. 

Consider  also  the  case  of  Kincheloe  Air 
Force  Base  in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula 
When  the  $700-million  base  was  closed  in 
1977.  700  jobs  and  $36  million  in  annual  rev- 
enues were  lost  to  the  rural  community  of 
26.000.  But  the  closing  proved  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic boon.  The  Chippewa  County  board  of 
commissioners  established  a  local  economic- 
development  corporation  to  offer  low-Inter- 
est loans  and  lease  the  land  at  bargain-base- 
ment rates.  Nearly  30  companies  have  estab- 
lished commercial  and  Industrial  operations 
at  the  former  base,  creating  more  than  1000 
new  Jobs.  Reports  Industry  Week  magazine: 
"Amazingly,  in  what  was  once  a  town  of  de- 
serted buildings  and  shattered  dreams, 
plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  to  meet  expan- 
sion demands." 

The  experiences  at  the  Benicia  arsenal 
and  Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base  are  not 
unique.  Numerous  communities  nationwide 
have  overcome  the  initial  shock  of  base  clos- 
ings to  turn  apparent  disaster  into  an  eco- 
nomic blessing. 

A  Pentagon-commissioned  study  of  12  con- 
verted military  installations  found  that  in 
most  cases  the  base  closure  turned  out  to  be 
a  boon.  "Not  only  have  the  local  economies 
not  suffered  the  severe  setbacks  anticipat- 
ed."  the  study  reported,  "but  civilian  acqui- 
sition and  operation  have  had  unexpected 
benefits.  In  almost  every  case,  the  civilian 
Jobs  lost  because  of  the  base  closure  have 
been  offset  with  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  new  Jobs." 

If  the  budget  deficit  is  to  be  lowered.  Con- 
gress must  summon  the  courage  to  shut 
down  economically  indefensible  installa- 
tions and  place  the  national  interest  above 
shortsighted  local  concerns.  No  longer 
should  Congress  force  the  Pentagon  into 
the  business  of  combating  unemployment 
and  subsidizing  the  local  economy  of  com- 
munities with  costly,  unnecessary  military 
facilities.  Shutting  down  Just  ten  unneeded 
installations,  says  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  Barry  Goldwater  (R., 
Ariz.),  would  save  one  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Congressman  Smith  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Executive  Branch  more 
flexibility  in  operating  the  mlUtary  struc- 
ture. His  bill  would  limit  the  requirement 
for  the  Pentagon  to  perform  lengthy,  costly 
closure-impact  studies.  Smith  has  been 
unable  to  line  up  a  single  co-sponsor  In  the 
House  or  Senate.  But  the  Congressman,  a 
decorated  P-4  combat  pilot  with  180  mis- 
sions over  Vietnam,  vows  to  keep  up  the 
fight. 

"Congress  must  remove  the  unnecessary 
legislative  barriers  that  bar  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  taking 
the  swift  action  necessary  to  manage  our 
base  structure  efficiently."  Smith  says.  "We 
need  to  shelter  national-security  decisions 
from  local  self-serving  political  interests." 

To  which  beleaguered  taxpayers  can- 
along  with  letters  of  support  to  Rep.  Denny 
Smith— add  an  amen. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Grassley  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  freeze  defense  budget  authority  for 


fiscal  year  1986  at  the  level  of  infla- 
tion, and  to  increase  these  levels  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988  at 
3  percent  above  inflation.  That  works 
out  to  $302.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$323.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$346.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  urged  this  body  not  to  pass  the 
Grassley  amendment,  raising  a 
number  of  objections  relating  to  capa- 
bility, costs,  and  commitments.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Grassley  in  his  efforts 
to  regain  control  over  runaway  de- 
fense budgets,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  respond  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  assertions. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  April  25, 
1985,  the  Secretary  made  eight  general 
points,  to  which  I  will  reply  in  turn. 
First,  it  is  claimed  that  a  defense 
budget  freeze  wlU  not  meet  our  nation- 
al security  requirements.  National  se- 
curity, however,  is  not  easily  translat- 
able into  a  doUars-and-cents  figure;  it 
is  by  definition  based  upon  percep- 
tions of  United  States  and  alliance  in- 
terests, hostile  threats,  and  the  degree 
of  power  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Naturally,  these  are 
assumptions  which  are  subject  to  wide 
interpretation.  Beyond  a  certain  point. 
do  we  really  gain  an  extra  increment 
of  deterrence  by  pouring  a  dispropor- 
tionate sum  of  dollars  into  highly 
questionable  programs?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  cio. 

If  we  can  be  as  creative  in  saving 
money  in  a  sound  way  as  we  are  in 
building  new  weapons  systems,  we  can 
save  money  and  have  a  sounder  de- 
fense. 

There  is  a  further  argument  to  be 
made  on  the  question  of  requirements. 
National  security  has  surely  been  de- 
fined too  narrowly  when  we  view  it 
only  in  terms  of  military  acquisition 
and  the  accumulation  of  hardware. 
Ekx>nomic  solvency  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  sustaining  defense 
strength.  Cost  over-runs  and  perennial 
inefficiency  is  detracting  from  a  strong 
military  establishment.  Raging  defi- 
cits, fueled  in  large  part  by  excessive 
defense  budgets,  will  reduce  our  secu- 
rity over  the  long  run  by  weakening 
the  Nation's  defense  industrial  base. 

Second,  the  Secretary  asserts  that 
programs  are  not  made  any  cheaper 
by  delaying  spending  this  year.  The 
assumption  here,  of  course,  is  that 
stretched-out  procurement  raises  asso- 
ciated ccKsts— for  example,  through  the 
necessity  of  restarting  closed  produc- 
tion lines.  We  seldom  ask,  however, 
just  how  genuine  the  program  was  in 
the  first  place,  and  whether  we  need 
to  fund  it  year  after  year  at  ever-in- 
creasing budget  authority.  There  are 
many  such  dubious  programs  in  this 
year's  defense  budget. 

Third,  the  Secretary  maintains  that 
a  freeze  will  undercut  our  leadership 
in  NATO  and  compromise  the  3-per- 
cent real  growth  conunitment.  But  as 


members  of  the  first  Reagan  adminis- 
tration have  acknowledged,  percent- 
age-increase commitments  do  not  nec- 
essarily purchase  commensurate  gains 
in  security.  A  stronger  conventional 
defense  cannot  be  measured  solely  by 
the  dollar  inputs,  but  rather  must  in- 
stead be  measured  by  force  postiu-e 
outputs— outputs  that  depend  mostly 
on  less  tangible  yardsticks,  such  as  in- 
novative strategy  and  tactics,  (X)mbat 
morale,  where  spending  priorities  are 
directed,  and  so  on.  Foolish  spending 
commitments  at  3  percent  real  growth 
is  much  worse  than  wise  spending  at 
zero  growth.  We  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  of  our  NATO  allies. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  tells  us  that 
research  and  prtxjurement  wiU  end  up 
short-changed.  Leaving  aside  the  glar- 
ing need  to  reassess  a  number  of  pro- 
v(x»tive  or  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures—particularly those  falling  under 
strategic  modernization— the  growth 
in  noncompetitive  bidding,  supersecret 
research  projects  estimated  by  some  to 
have  increased  by  52  percent  this  year 
alone  without  sufficient  congressional 
oversight,  and  endemic  procurement 
problems  indicate  a  more-than-suffi- 
cient  budget  in  research  and  procure- 
ment. When  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative organization  within  the  DOD 
spends  only  2.5  percent  of  its  budget 
authority  after  nearly  half  a  year  of 
such  authority,  I  do  not  see  the  press- 
ing need  to  surge  forward  with  these 
tjrpes  of  programs. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  says  that  our 
military  capability  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. However,  Senator  Grasslzt's 
fine  report  of  February  7,  1985,  details 
the  large  percentage  increase  in  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  spending  over 
the  past  several  years  and  the  (>on(om- 
itant  decrease  in  flying  hours  and 
steaming  days.  Readiness,  therefore, 
cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  additional 
increases  in  budget  authority. 

Sixth,  the  Secretary  argues  that  the 
Soviets  don't  freeze  their  spending  on 
defense.  Irrespective  of  this  state- 
ment's validity— and  we  have  seen  his- 
torical spending  patterns  reevaluated 
downward  by  the  CIA— this  doesn't 
guarantee  that  Moscow  is  buying  im- 
proved force  effectiveness.  The  futile 
comparison  of  spending  levels  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is. 
as  historian  Barbara  Tuchman  has 
written,  rather  like  judging  a  beauty 
contest  by  how  much  the  contestants 
spend  at  the  hairdresser. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  claims  that  a 
freeze  will  display  a  lack  of  resolve.  I 
would  contend  that  just  the  opposite 
will  occult:  A  freeze  will  show  that  we 
are  committed  to  economic  growth 
and  solvency  just  as  surely  as  we  are 
to  military  strength.  Our  resolve  and 
international  prestige  are  based  on 
more  than  the  amount  of  dollars  we 
are  wiUing  to  spend,  and  certainly 
overspend,  on  defense.  I  will  discuss 
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this  in  the  future  on  the  floor  In  more 
detaU. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  sajrs  that  his 
request  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  already 
$63  billion  below  the  1981  plan  and 
$45  billion  below  last  year's  plan. 
These  so-called  budget  cuts  are  based 
upon  planning  documents  that  initial- 
ly asked  for  $1.6  trillion  over  5  years, 
estimates  that  in  turn  were  and  in 
large  part  still  are  based  on  highly  in- 
flated threat  projections.  In  reality, 
the  defense  budget  will  have  increased 
by  26  percent  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1986  dollars  and  by  47  percent  in  cuir- 
rent  dollars  since  fiscal  year  1981.  that 
is.  including  the  first  Reagan  budget 
of  fiscal  year  1982. 

A  defense  budget  freeze,  in  short, 
will  not  only  give  us  time  to  get  our 
defense  contracting  house  In  order, 
but  will  greatly  contribute  to  growth 
in  our  economy  without  jeopardizing 
the  combat  effectiveness  and  deter- 
rent power  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Hatfield-Grassley  amendment 
to  reduce  the  level  of  spending  for  de- 
fense in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is 
essential  in  order  for  us  to  succeed  in 
cutting  the  Federal  deficit.  Not  only 
will  it  further  reduce  outlays— it  will 
demonstrate  Congress'  resolve  that  no 
segment  of  the  Federal  budget  should 
be  exempt  from  savings  as  we  attempt 
to  bring  the  deficit  under  control. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that 
decisive  action  was  needed  this  year  to 
attack  the  deficit  problem,  every 
Senate  committee  began  to  examine 
the  programs  within  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  search  for  savings.  The  compro- 
mise budget  package  which  we  have 
adopted  achieves  these  savings 
through  a  combination  of  spending 
freezes  and  reductions  which  touch 
virtually  every  Federal  program  and 
every  segment  of  society.  Programs 
such  as  Mass  Transit.  Rural  Housing 
Assistance.  Education,  Economic  De- 
velopment, Health  Research,  and 
many  others  have  been  asked  to  help 
shoulder  the  burden  of  reducing  the 
deficit. 

I  have  supported  the  budget  package 
now  before  us  because  reducing  the 
deficit  is  absolutely  critical  in  order  to 
keep  our  economic  recovery  on  track. 
One  of  my  chief  concerns  has  been  to 
assure  that  the  reductions  be  bal- 
anced. It  is  essential  for  the  public  to 
know  that  Congress  has  acted,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  to  assure  that 
all  elements  of  our  society  share  in  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  administration's  original  spend- 
ing request  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense called  for  an  increase  of  6  per- 
cent in  terms  of  real  growth  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  believe  such  an  in- 
crease would  be  excessive,  and  am 
pleased  that  the  compromise  plan 
which  we  have  adopted  reduces  that 


increase  to  3  percent.  However,  at  a 
time  when  the  deficit  crisis  compels 
sacrifice  from  every  sector  of  society 
and  every  segment  of  the  budget,  we 
must  do  more. 

The  amendment  I  am  supporting 
will  further  reduce  defense  spending 
to  zero  real  growth  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  resulting  in  budgetary  savings  of 
$21.5  bUlion  next  year  and  $115  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  provides  an 
additional  3-year  saving  of  $17.7  bil- 
lion beyond  the  compromise  plan 
which  has  been  adopted. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  the 
public  to  support  stringent  reductions 
in  domestic  programs  and  exempt  the 
military  from  sharing  part  of  the 
burden.  Our  national  security  will  not 
be  imperiled  if,  for  1  year,  we  tell  the 
Pentagon  to  live  on  a  diet  of  zero  real 
growth.  While  a  military  freeze— that 
is,  providing  the  same  number  of 
actual  dollars  in  1986  as  we  provided  in 
1985— would  undoubtedly  do  harm  to 
our  shipbuilding,  modernization,  and 
conventional  arms  programs  and  could 
require  shortsighted  manpower  reduc- 
tions, I  am  convinced  that  the  Defense 
Department  could  survive  zero  real 
growth  with  no  real  harm  to  essential 
components  of  our  national  security. 

Every  action  we  take  in  this  budget 
debate  will  affect  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic vitality.  If  we  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit,  our  economic  future 
wiU  be  a  brilliant  one.  By  adopting 
this  amendment  we  will  help  to  com- 
plete the  job  of  reducing  the  deficit  in 
a  way  that  Is  truly  balanced  and  fair. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  In  sup- 
portlng  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
a  freeze  in  defense  spending  and  my 
support  for  an  across-the-board  pack- 
age including  a  defense  spending 
freeze  has  been  on  the  record  for  some 
time.  However,  I  will  vote  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Orass- 
LKT  because  I  believe  that  this  is  not 
the  best  way— there  should  be  a  pack- 
age, and  because,  in  part,  it  is  too  early 
in  the  budget  process  to  reduce  de- 
fense spending.  I  have  addressed  the 
issue  of  the  need  for  a  package  many 
times.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  the 
second  point.  If  we  cut  defense  now,  it 
will  not  go  for  deficit  reduction,  it  will 
only  be  ploughed  back  into  other  areas 
of  the  budget.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I 
luiow  of  one  amendment  that  may  be 
offered  which  would  transfer  the  $18 
billion  saved  by  freezing  defense  for  a 
year  to  agriculture  programs.  Quite 
frankly,  I  would  not  mind  taking  that 
$18  billion  and  putting  it  into  pro- 
grams which  benefit  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  That  money  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  maintaining  Amtrak, 
urban  mass  transit,  rural  housing  un- 
employment assistance,  job  training— I 
have  a  long  list,  Mr.  President.  And 
that  is  just  the  point.  All  of  us  have  a 
long  list  of  things  we  would  like  to  ac- 


complish, but  the  one  thing  we  must 
accomplish  is  a  reduction  in  spending, 
and  a  big  one.  We  need  to  adopt  a  defi- 
cit reduction  package  that  gets  us  on  a 
path  to  a  balanced  budget  by  the  end 
of  the  decade,  and  we  wUl  not  do  that 
if  we  start  redistributing  money  in  the 
budget.  We  need  to  cut  money  out  of 
the  budget,  not  redistribute  it.  So  let 
there  be  no  doubt— I  favor  a  freeze  in 
defense  spending  and  will  support  it  at 
the  proper  time  as  part  of  an  appropri- 
ate package,  but  we  have  got  to  make 
some  tough  decisions  first.  We  cannot 
balance  the  budget  by  taking  money 
from  defense  and  putting  it  back  Into 
other  programs.  We  can  only  do  it 
with  across-the-board  reductions  in  all 
programs,  except  those  which  protect 
our  poorest  citizens,  devoting  the  sav- 
ings to  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  DiCONCINl.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Grassley 
which  would  set  defense  spending  at 
fiscal  year  1985  levels  and  allow  a  3- 
percent  real  growth  rate  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  I  am  for 
a  strong  defense  of  our  Nation  and  I 
support  the  procurement  of  the  major 
military  systems  that  are  being 
brought  Into  our  Nation's  su'senal  as  a 
result  of  Initiatives  taken  by  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations, 
such  as  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Apache 
helicopter,  the  MX  missile,  and  the 
Trident  submarine.  I  Intend  to  use 
whatever  Influence  I  may  have  In  en- 
suring that  our  Armed  Forces  have 
the  best  equipment  and  the  best  living 
conditions  possible  to  ensure  a  strong 
and  vital  protective  force  for  our 
Nation  and  our  allies. 

Under  the  budget  proposal  before 
us,  defense  spending  would  climb  to  a 
level  that  Is  $35  billion  higher— after 
inflation— than  at  the  peak  of  the 
Vietnam  war  In  1968  and  $81  billion 
higher  than  the  peak  year  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  defense  buildup.  But 
along  with  the  massive  pumping  of 
funds  Into  the  Defense  Department 
has  come  wasteful  spending  of  shock- 
ing proportions. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  without  another 
story  in  the  news  of  a  $44  lightbulb  or 
an  $8,000  coffee  pot  or  a  $400  hammer 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  used 
Americans'  tax  dollars  to  buy.  Defense 
Department  figures  which  show  that 
despite  an  87-percent  Increase  In  the 
procurement  budgets  for  tanks  and 
helicopters,  we  have  only  added  30 
percent  more  tanks  and  45  percent 
more  helicopters  to  our  arsenal  clearly 
indicate  that  we  are  spending  more 
and  getting  less.  Add  to  this  the  fre- 
quent reports  of  enormous  cost  over- 
runs and  of  weapons  systems  that 
either  don't  work  or  might  not  work 
due  to  workmanship  errors  or  design 
problems  and  the  result  is  a  spending 
procedure  that  is  out  of  control. 
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The  Grassley  amendment  represents 
a  positive  approach  to  bringing  to  a 
halt  the  waste  and  abuse  of  the  tax 
dollars  that  have  been  freely  flowing 
into  and  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  Is  a  critically  important  first 
step  in  bringing  defense  spending 
under  control  and  in  reforming  de- 
fense spending  procedures  to  prevent 
further  waste.  Right  now,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  getting  the  military 
force  that  they  have  paid  for.  This 
amendment  is  our  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  Is  protected  by  de- 
veloping a  military  force  that  operates 
like  a  fine-tuned  machine  instead  of 
an  insatiable  giant. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Chamber 
that  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me  1  minute  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
vote  for  the  Grassley  amendment,  but 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  couple  of  thoughts  I  have  on 
this  subject. 

First,  I  believe  the  appropriate  level 
of  defense  spending  today,  considering 
the  threat.  Is  in  the  3-  to  5-percent 
range.  Considering  the  deficit,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  have  restraint  in  de- 
fense. I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  he  said  national  se- 
curity Is  defined  In  broader  terms  than 
just  military  spending  and  Includes 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  For 
that  reason,  I  voted  in  the  budget  de- 
liberations In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  go  to  a  3-percent  level  In 
1986,  3  percent  in  1987,  and  3  percent 
in  1988. 

Yesterday  I  voted  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  COLA  at  2-2-2  by 
voting  for  the  Hawkins  amendment.  I 
did  that,  though,  and  said  to  my  col- 
leagues at  the  time,  although  not  on 
the  floor,  that  if  we  had  a  responsible 
overall  package  I  would  vote  to  freeze 
COLA'S  preferably  for  1  year.  I  have 
voted  that  way  before.  I  do  not  consid- 
er the  package  to  which  the  Grassley 
amendment  is  addressed,  that  is,  the 
compromise  package,  to  be  responsible 
fiscal  policy.  This  package  that  we  are 
voting  on  never  gets  the  deficit,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  below  $100  billion,  even  going 
out  to  1990.  The  deficit  in  1988  is  $145 
billion.  I  simply  do  not  choose  to  go  to 
my  State  and  tell  my  elderly  citizens 
that  I  voted  to  freeze  their  COLA  in 
order  to  get  the  deficit  down  to  $145 
billion.  If  I  am  going  to  ask  for  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  elderly  citizens 
and  some  of  the  most  vulnerable 
groups  in  our  society,  then  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  cause  which  gets  the 
deficit  under  control.  By  that  I  mean  a 


4-  to  5-  to  6-year  glldepath  that  would 
get  the  deficit  down  to  zero.  Not  $100 
billion,  but  zero. 

I  feel  the  same  thing  about  defense. 
Defense  is.  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues 
know,  one  of  my  top  priorities.  I  am 
not  willing  to  see  defense  cut  to  zero 
growth  in  order  to  get  the  deficit  down 
to  $145  bUlion,  but  I  add  to  that  that  I 
think  Senator  Grassley  and  others 
have  made  a  very  legitimate  point.  De- 
fense must  play  a  role  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. If  this  body  votes  on  a  package 
with  a  fiscal  glldepath  to  get  the 
budget  under  control  over  the  next  4 
to  5  to  6  years,  then  I  wlU  be  prepared 
to  vote  to  go  to  zero  real  growth  on  de- 
fense, which  is  what  this  amendment 
does. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  Grassley 
amendment,  but  I  think  the  point  is 
being  made.  I  think  the  President  has 
to  recognize  that  we  cannot  continue 
down  the  road  that  he  has  chosen  to 
lead  us  for  the  last  4  years,  that  Is,  an 
adamant  refusal  to  look  at  new  reve- 
nues, an  adamant  insistence  on  in- 
creases in  defense,  and  a  continued  in- 
ability to  project  a  budget  which  gets 
the  deficit  under  $100  billion  even 
with  extremely  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions and  with  Draconian  cuts  in 
some  areas.  So  I  am  waiting  on  a  re- 
sponsible package.  I  think  there  is  one 
being  worked  on.  I  happen  to  believe 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  reach 
these  conclusions  is  to  have  a  biparti- 
san approach  at  some  point.  If  we  do 
not,  the  country  is  going  to  suffer.  I 
hope  to  be  a  part  of  that  before  this 
budget  deliberation  concludes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  all  the  time 
expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  under  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uinanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn]  may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
even  take  that  long. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Steivkis] 
heard  my  remarks  on  the  defense 
budget,  on  the  national  security  impli- 
cations of  the  deficit,  and  on  the  over- 
all budget  deficit  and  asked  that  he  be 
known  to  agree  with  these  views. 

I  just  report  that  to  my  colleagues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

Several  Senators.  Regidar  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEiNT.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  In  the  Chamber 
who  desires  to  vote? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
am  I  recorded? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor may  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  vote 
aye. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  be  so  recorded. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  recorded  voting  nay. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Regular  order. 

Several  Sekators.  Regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  desire  to  vote?  Senators 
may  only  vote.  Regular  order  has  been 
called  for. 

The  clerk  will  report,  unless  there 
are  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
is  compiling  the  tally. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for.  The  clerk 
•vlll  report. 

Several  Senators.  Regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  not  in  order.  Will  Senators  please 
take  their  seats  so  the  clerk  may 
report? 

The  Senate  is  not  In  order. 
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Is  there  any  other  Senator  who  de- 
sires to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  36  Leg] 
YEAS— 48 


Annstronc 

HawUna 

Ptckwood 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Cochrmn 

Henm 

Roth 

Cohen 

Beins 

Rudraan 

D'Anuito 

Helms 

Simpson 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Dole 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Domenld 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Durenberter 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

Evana 

Long 

Symms 

a»m 

Lucar 

Thunnond 

Olenn 

MatUndy 

Trlble 

Ooldwmter 

McOure 

Wallop 

Oorton 

McConoeU 

Warner 

Ormram 

Murkowskl 

Wilson 

Hmteh 

Nunn 
NAYS— 51 

Zorlosky 

Abdnor 

Oodd 

Mathlas 

Andrevt 

Buleton 

Baucus- 

Exon 

Meleher 

Bentaen 

Ptord 

Ifetaenbaum 

Blden 

Oore 

MlteheU 

Blncaman 

Orasaley 

Ifoynihan 

Boren 

Harkin 

NIckles 

Bo«^hw1u 

Hart 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Buitlirk 

Holllngs 

Prozmlre 

Bym 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Wifhaiim 

Rle«le 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

RoekefeUer 

Crmnaton 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

liButenberc 

Saaser 

DeCondni 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dixon 

LeHn 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTDJO- 

-1 

East 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
plore that  conduct  we  have  Just  wit- 
nessed. I  remember  holding  a  vote  for 
2  hours  or  more  for  a  Member  on  the 
other  side.  To  have  that  kind  of  dis- 
play because  it  might  have  been  a  vote 
in  the  other  direction  to  me  reflects  on 
this  Senate.  I  really  deplore  that,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  stop.  It  is  the  leader- 
ship's prerogative  to  determine  when 
the  votes  are  in.  That  was  a  legitimate 
waiting  for  an  absent  Member  at  the 
time.  That  kind  of  display,  I  think, 
really  brings  the  wrath  of  the  public 
on  the  Senate.  We  have  a  right  to  wait 
for  every  Member  to  come.  I  believe 
the  leadership  was  right  in  waiting 
this  time  despite  the  fact  that  they 
knew  the  vote  would  not  be  for  the 
side  the  majority  leader  was  taking. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxcHT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  know 
there  was  a  motion  to  table  the  Dole- 
Orassley-Hatfield  amendment.  While 
we  are  waiting  here  for  a  minute  or 
two,  could  the  Chair  advise  what  the 
vote  was  on  that  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEai.  The 
vote  was  48  yeas,  51  nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Still  the  same. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Based  on  that  vote,  we 
have  been  visiting  with  a  number  of 
people,  without  success  at  this  time.  It 
is  now  5  minutes  after  midnight  in 
Bonn,  too  late  to  place  a  call  and  have 
him  come  over.  So  we  were  discussing 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
If  there  might  be  some  way  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  a  voice  vote.  He  is 
now  making  inquiries  on  his  side. 

I  have  talked  with  the  principal 
sponsors— the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Grasslxt  and  Senator 
Hattikld.  They  are  ready  to  proceed 
on  a  voice  vote.  I  think  we  are  Just 
waiting  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  a  final  check,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood there  were  to  be  a  series  of  votes 
and  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  funer- 
al of  my  stepfather-in-law  in  England. 
The  plane  has  left  now.  Was  I  incor- 
rect about  that  assumption? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
offer  for  myself  conforming  amend- 
ments on  military  retirees  and  civil 
service  veterans.  Then  it  is  my  under- 
standing that,  from  that  side,  there 
will  be  a  Medicare  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  Is  correct  or 
not.  That  would  be  followed  by  addi- 
tional amendments.  As  I  have  indicat- 
ed from  the  start,  the  two  big  sticking 
points  were  COLA'S  and  defense.  We 
saw  the  need  to  resolve  those  up  front 
so  we  could  start  working  on  a  final 
package.  So.  the  Senator  is  correct.  I 
guess  there  could  be  three  or  four  roll- 
call  votes  yet  this  evening  and  prob- 
ably some  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  hope  to  leave  at  a 
reasonable  time  tomorrow  because  I 
know  a  number  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  have  Indicated  a  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  moment? 

May  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
without  any  criticism  whatsoever,  that 
I  canceled  midaftemoon  and  dinner 


events  last  week  and  there  were  no 
rollcalls.  I  have  engagements  this 
Friday,  which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
cancel.  I  understand  my  first  duty  is 
here,  but  can  we  have  some  assurance 
we  should  go  ahead  and  cancel  them? 
I  hate  to  keep  people  waiting.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  stay  here  and  vote 
tomorrow.  But  the  first  engagement 
would  be  early  in  the  morning,  and  it 
is  a  major  business  group  in  the  Rock 
Island  area.  I  would  sort  of  like  to  let 
them  know  if  I  am  not  coming.  I  have 
no  problem  about  not  coming. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  would  indicate  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  we  Intend  to 
come  in  early  In  the  morning,  and 
there  will  be  amendments.  Now,  I 
cannot  demand  rollcalls. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  but  the  Senator 
does  expect  to  do  btislness  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  been  expecting 
to  do  business  all  week,  and  we  have 
done  a  little.  I  do  not  kno\^  whether  it 
is  the  right  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wishes  to  make  a  statement,  but 
I  believe  we  can  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
manager,  and  I  think  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  make  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  I  oppose  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment and  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
having  voted  "no"  on  a  voice  vote.  I 
did  not  feel  that  we  would  do  it  on  a 
voice  vote.  However,  I  have  discussed 
it  with  a  number  of  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle;  and  rather  than  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  further,  when 
we  need  to  get  on  with  the  business,  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  a  voice  vote. 
Neither  will  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment.  But  I  clearly 
want  it  understood  that  I  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
run  the  cloakroom  line  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding with  a  voice  vote  on  this 
matter,  and  I  personally  recommend 
that  we  do  that.  I  Join  the  majority 
leader  in  making  that  request. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (putting  the  question.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  requested.  Senators  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  will  rise  and  stand 
until  counted.  [After  a  pause.]  Those 
opposed  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  (No. 
46)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  and  Mr.  GRASS- 
LEY  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDlfKIlT  HO.  4S 

(Purpose:  To  restore  COLA  reductions  for 

non-Social  Security  Retirement  Prognuns) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  an  amendment  for  myself 

and   the   Senator   from   Alaska   [Mr. 

MXTRKO  WSKI  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kinim  [Mr.  Dou],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mdkkowski,  and  other 
Senators,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 48. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  >200,000.000. 

Oti  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  14 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  6 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $7,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

C>n  page  24,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
13  by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  24,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $2,700,000,000. 


On  page  27,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  4 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  27,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  27.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  27,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  27.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  27,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $276,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $694,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  23  by  $1,124,000,000. 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $372,000,000. 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $922,000,000. 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $1,480,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $231,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $209,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $541,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $514,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $843,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $819,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  19  by  $276,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $694,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  22  by  $1,124,000,000. 

On  page  49.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $372,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $922,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,480,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $231,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $209,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  20  by  $541,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $514,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $843,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $819,000,000. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
are:  Mr.  Dolx  (for  himself),  Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Wariter,  Mr.  DoxEinci, 
and  Mr.  Stattoro. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  voted  to  make  no  adjust- 
ments to  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  The  majority  leader  dis- 
agreed with  that  result  and  voted 
against  the  Hawklns-D'Amato  amend- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  no  adjustments  in  Social  Securi- 


ty COLA'S,  many  Senators  believe  that 
equity  demands  that  we  not  make  ad- 
justments In  other  pension  programs, 
such  as  civil  service  retirement,  mili- 
tary retirement,  veterans'  t>eneflt, 
black  lung,  and  other  miscellaneous 
pension  programs. 

Accordingly.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans^  Af- 
fairs Committee  [Mr.  Mdrkowski]; 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible];  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  RoTH].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  STArroRD].  This  is  simply  a 
conforming  amendment  that  follows 
from  the  Senate's  action  yesterday  on 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment.  I  did  not 
favor  putting  back  full  cost  of  living 
adjustments  for  Social  Security,  and  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  explain  why 
yesterday.  My  view  did  not  prevail,  nor 
did  that  of  the  majority  leader. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  of  the  opinion 
since  I  started  this  budget  process  this 
year— it  seems  months  ago— that  If  we 
were  going  to  modify  In  any  way  the 
cost-of-living  index  for  any  of  the  pen- 
sion plans,  whether  to  freeze  them  for 
1  year,  or  provide  a  guarantee  of  at 
least  2  percent  that  was  before  the 
Senate,  we  should  treat  all  retirees 
alike— that  is,  military  retirees,  veter- 
ans pensioners,  veterans  compensa- 
tion, retired  Federal  employees.  Coast 
Guard  retirees,  black  lung  retirees, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  pending  amendment.  Since  we 
have  used  the  word  "fair."  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  treat  all  pensioners 
the  same. 

This  amendment  will  add  about  $7 
billion  to  the  deficit.  That  means, 
when  you  add  this  to  what  we  did  yes- 
terday on  Social  Security,  we  will  be 
adding  a  little  more  than  $30  billion  to 
the  deficit.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the 
deficit,  obviously,  but  I  think  that  in 
the  Interest  of  fairness,  we  should 
treat  all  retirees  alike.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment  to- 
night. I  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Quayle  ).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mx.  President.  I  yield 
Senator  Cranston  such  time  as  he  re- 
quires on  the  amendment. 
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VKXaUUfS'  ADMOflSTKATIOIf— COMrmSATIOI) 
Alto  PSNSIOH  COLA'S 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  provide  for 
full  cost-of-living  adjustments.  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  in.  among 
other  benefits,  VA  compensation  bene- 
flts  paid  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and-  to  the  survivors  of  those 
who  die  from  service-connected  causes, 
and  in  VA  pension  t>enefits  paid  to 
needy,  non-service-connected  disabled 
and  aged  wartime  veterans  and  to  the 
needy  survivors  of  wartime  veterans. 
These  COLA'S  would  be  provided  at 
the  same  percentage  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA'S  on  which  the  resolu- 
tion—as amended  by  the  Senate  in 
adopting  the  Social  Security  full 
COLA  amendment— is  premised,  that 
Is.  the  COLA'S  scheduled  to  be  granted 
to  Social  Security  beneficiaries  under 
the  indexing  provisions  of  current  law. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Senators  DbCowcihi. 
Ma'Tsunaga.  Mitchzll.  and  Rockkfil- 
LKR.  as  well  Senators  Iifotnn.  Sar- 
BANEs.  Kennedy.  Exon.  Riegle,  Leaht. 
BuKoicK.  and  Bingaman,  I  am  plan- 
ning to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  vet- 
erans' programs.  On  April  2.  I  an- 
nounced my  intent  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  a  letter  sent  to  all  Sen- 
ators. I  had  the  amendment  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  on  that  same  day. 

The  pending  amendment,  by  provid- 
ing for  full  COLA'S  in  VA  compensa- 
tion and  pension  benefits,  would  elimi- 
nate Just  one  of  the  inequitable  results 
that  the  so-called  Reagan /Senate  Re- 
publican leadership  agreement  would 
impose  upon  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
which  our  amendment  would  correct. 

To  make  the  other  changes  that 
fairness  requires.  I  stiU  intend  to  offer 
those  portions  of  that  amendment 
that  address  other  issues  in  function 
700.  veterans'  benefits  and  services. 

As  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Re- 
publican leadership/Reagan  package 
would  apply  to  the  VA's  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  and 
need-based  pension  programs  the  same 
arbitrary,  complex  COLA-reductlon 
formula  it  has  proposed  to  apply  to 
Social  Security  and  which  the  Senate 
has  now  rejected.  Thus,  instead  of 
COLA'S  at  the  administration-project- 
ed inflation  rates  of  4.1.  4.3.  and  4.1 
percent  in  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and 
1988.  respectively — on  which  the  Re- 
publican leadership/Reagan  budget 
proposal  is  premised— The  President 
proposes  to  cut  veterans'  compensa- 
tion and  pension  COLA's  by  more 
than  half,  to  only  2  percent,  in  each  of 
those  years. 


FAnufcss  TO  vrmAifs 

Major  veterans  organizations  have 
sUted  clearly  that  if  all  COLA's  are 
foregone  in  fiscal  year  1986  so  should 
be  VA  compensation  and  pension 
COLA'S.  Presumably,  they  would  be 
equally  as  willing  to  share  in  an 
across-the-board  COLA'S  reduction— 
although  perhaps  not  one  that  cuts 
into  their  COLA's  in  each  of  3  years 
running.  In  any  event,  that  is  not 
what  the  Republican  leadership/ 
White  House  package  entailed  and. 
with  a  full  Social  Security  COLA,  now 
approved  is  not  what  the  pending  reso- 
lution would  entail. 

Rather,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  President's  package  would  provide 
Supplemental  Security  Income  and 
Food  Stamp  beneficiaries  with  full 
COLA'S  in  all  3  -  fiscal  years,  a  full 
COLA  for  Social  Security  would  also 
now  be  given.  But  either  way.  the  full 
compensation  and  pension  COLA's 
should  l)e  provided. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made 
with  respect  to  the  COLA's  for  SSI 
and  Pood  Stamp  beneficiaries  that  vet- 
erans should  not  feel  that  the 
Reagan/Republican  leadership  pack- 
age discriminates  against  them,  that 
they  should  acknowledge  fairness  in  a 
policy  that  enable  benefits  for  welfare 
recipients  to  keep  pace  with  inflation 
while  denying  such  treatment  to  those 
who  served  our  Nation  in  time  of  war 
and  those  disabled  in  military  service. 

That  argument  plays  on  the  concep- 
tual distinction  between  compensation 
and  pension,  which  are  considered 
benefits  earned  through  honorable 
service,  on  the  one  hand,  and  welfare 
programs,  such  as  SSI  and  Food 
Stamps  for  low-income  persons,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  not  earned  ben- 
efits. But,  this  argument  turns  the  dis- 
tinction inside  out.  Veterans'  benefits, 
by  virtue  of  being  earned  benefits,  are 
more— not  less  deserving  of  favored 
treatment. 

The  Reagan/Republican  leadership 
package  seemed  to  consider  veterans 
especially  deserving  of  unfavorable 
treatment.  And  not  that  the  Senate 
has  gone  on  record  as  supporting  full 
Social  Security  COLA's.  that  unfavor- 
able treatment  would  be  aggravated  if 
the  pending  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved. 

COMPBfBATION 

The  VA's  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  program  has  been 
and  should  remain  a  top  priority  of 
the  Congress.  Under  this  program, 
benefits  are  paid  to  the  veteran  to  re- 
place the  average  impairment  of  earn- 
ing capacity  attributed  to  his  or  her 
service-connected  disability,  and  bene- 
fits to  replace  lost  earnings  are  paid  to 
the  survivors  of  those  who  die  from 
service-connected  causes. 

In  the  cases  of  many  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans.  VA  compensation  is 
the  only  source  of  income. 


Based  on  the  administration's  pro- 
jections of  inflation,  in  the  case  of  a 
100-percent  service-connected  disabled 
veteran,  the  reduced  COLA  formula 
on  which  the  resolution  is  premised 
would  mean  the  loss  of  more  than 
$2,100  over  the  3-year  period  encom- 
passed by  this  resolution,  and  over 
$4,400  in  a  5-year  period.  Assuftiing  45- 
year-old  totally  disabled  compensation 
recipient  lives  to  be  65,  the  loss  for 
those  20  years  would  total  almost 
$29,000  If  COLA  rates  remained  at  4 
percent  after  fiscal  year  1988. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  pacliage  treats  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  the 
survivors  of  those  who  have  died  from 
service-connected  causes  more  equita- 
bly than  did  the  version  reported  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  which 
would  simply  have  denied  them  a 
COLA  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship package  would  even  more  serious- 
ly erode  the  value  of  compensation 
t>enefit8  than  the  Budget  Committee 
had  proposed. 

Based  on  the  Administration's  pro- 
jections for  Social  Security  COLA's.  as 
of  December  1,  1987,  compensation  for 
a  veteran  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  totally  disabling  would  be 
$420  per  year  less  under  the  Republi- 
can leadership  package  than  it  would 
have  been  under  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal.  Through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1990,  the  totally  disabled 
compensation  recipient  would  receive 
$1,044  less  under  the  Republican  lead- 
ership's COLA  reduction  proposal 
than  under  the  Budget  Committee's  1- 
year  freeze. 

PKMSION 

In  the  case  of  VA  pension— a  needs- 
based  program  as  is  SSI— individuals 
would  t>e  penalized  simply  being  war- 
time veterans  or  survivors  of  wartime 
veterans  since  SSI.  as  well  as  Social 
Security,  recipients  would  receive  full 
COLA,  but  VA  pensioners  would  be  at 
the  reduced  level. 

The  argiuient  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, that  denying  pension  recipients, 
but  not  SSI  recipients,  a  full  COLA  is 
fair  because  the  benefit  levels  under 
the  new  Pension  Program,  enacted  in 
1978  In  Public  Law  95-588.  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  SSI  benefits.  This 
argument  seems  to  attempt  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  VA  pension- 
ers are  fairly  well  off  and  that  there  is 
no  need  for  their  benefits  to  keep  pace 
with  Inflation. 

That  is  Just  not  so. 

Veteran-pensioners  su-e  truly  needy 
Individuals  who  are  either  65  or  older 
or  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
Those  eligibUity  criteria  parallel  SSI. 
The  improved  VA  Pension  Program 
enacted  in  1978  is  a  very  strict  needs- 
based  system. 

The  income  standard  applicable  to  a 
70-year-old  World  War  II  veteran  with 


no  dependents  is  $5,709  per  year.  If 
the  veteran  receives  $3,500  per  year  in 
Social  Security  benefits  and  no  other 
non-pension  Income,  his  or  her  pen- 
sion would  be  $2,209  per  year— $184 
per  month. 

In  the  case  of  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
who  Is  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled and  has  a  spouse  and  one  child, 
the  Income  standard  Is  $8,446.  This 
family  of  three  would  have  only  $705— 
about  $235  per  person— per  month  to 
live  on.  Do  they  not  need  full  protec- 
tion against  inflation? 

Can  low-income  persons  such  as 
these  afford— as  the  President  and  the 
Republican  leadership  proposes— to 
suffer  a  reduction  of  nearly  7  percent- 
age points  in  their  benefits  over  a  3- 
year  period?  Is  that  the  expression  of 
gratitude  and  special  consideration 
that  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation  Intends  for  those  who  have  an- 
swered the  call  and  taken  up  arms  In 
time  of  war? 

Mr.  President,  the  April  15.  1985, 
booklet  entitled  "Senate/Administra- 
tion Deficit  Reduction  Plan"  provides 
the  following  one-line  Justification  for 
the  reductions  In  COLA's  for  VA  pen- 
sioners: "Since  pension  cap  exceeds 
poverty  line.  COLA  restraint  will  not 
result  In  any  veteran  falling  into  pov- 
erty." That's  one  line  stating  two  con- 
cepts and  both  of  them  are  false. 

It  Is  simply  not  true  that  the  pen- 
sion Income  standards  are  above  the 
poverty  line  generally.  In  fact,  the 
levels  are  above  the  poverty  line  only 
In  the  cases  of  veterans  with  no  de- 
pendents or  only  one  or  two  depend- 
ents. The  pension  Income  levels  per- 
mitted for  a  veteran  with  a  spouse  and 
two  children  and  all  those  with  more 
than  three  dependents  are  already 
below  the  poverty  line. 

For  example,  a  veteran-pensioner 
with  two  dependents  in  1984  received 
$8,160  for  the  year  while  the  poverty 
line,  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  for  a  family  of  3  was  $8,280. 
Moreover,  the  VA  pension  Income 
standards  for  all  surviving  spouses  are 
well  below  the  Census  Bureau's  pover- 
ty level  figures.  For  example,  the  pen- 
sion provided  to  a  surviving  spouse 
with  no  dependents  In  1984  was 
$3,695— that's  30  percent  below  the 
$5,280  poverty  level  for  a  single  person 
for  1  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  Justifica- 
tion—that  "COLA  restraint  will  not 
result  in  any  veteran  falling  into  pov- 
erty"—is  as  wrong  as  it  possibly  could 
be.  All,  I  repeat,  all  veteran-pensioners 
under  the  current  Pension  Program 
who  are  not  already  below  the  poverty 
line  would  be  pushed  down  below  the 
poverty  line  as  the  result  of  the 
Reagan/Republican  leadership  pro- 
posal. 

As  projected  by  the  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  using 
Social  Security  trustees'  economic  as- 


sumptions, the  1987  poverty  line  for 
one  person  has  been  estimated  at 
$6,060  per  year,  with  2  percent 
COLA'S,  the  pension  in  that  same  year 
for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
would  be  $5,939.  Indeed,  in  1987.  the 
only  veteran-pensioner  group  that  is 
estimated  to  exceed  the  poverty  line 
with  2  percent  COLA's  are  those  veter- 
ans with  one  dependent— and  then 
only  by  $31.  By  1988.  even  the  veteran- 
pensioner  with  one  dependent  would, 
as  already  would  have  all  other  veter- 
an-pensioner groups  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  fall  below  the  poverty  line— the 
pension  level  would  be  $6,058  while 
the  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  In 
1988  Is  estimated  at  $6,370. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  note  that,  if 
full  Social  Security  COLA's  were 
granted,  VA  pensioners  who  have 
some  Social  Security  income  would— if 
VA  pension  benefits  levels  are  not  also 
increased  commensurately— realize  no 
real  dollar  increase  In  their  total  in- 
comes from  the  4.1-percent  Social  Se- 
curity COLA.  Their  total  incomes 
would  increase  by  only  2  percent. 
Under  the  improved  VA  Pension  Pro- 
gram, which  was  enacted  in  1978  and 
took  effect  on  January  1.  1979.  VA 
pension  benefit  rates  are  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  a  pensioner's  income 
falls  below  a  given  standard.  For  ex- 
ample, as  I  have  noted,  in  the  case  of  a 
veteran-pensioner  with  no  dependents 
the  income  standard  is  $5,709.  and  If 
that  veteran  received  Social  Security 
benefits  of  $3,500  per  year  and  had  no 
other  nonpension  income,  his  or  her 
VA  pension  would  be  $2,209  per  year. 
Increasing  that  veteran's  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  by  4.1  percent  to  $3,643. 
while  providing  for  only  a  2-percent 
increase,  to  $5,832,  In  the  applicable 
pension  standard,  would  result  in  a  de- 
cline in  that  veteran's  pension— from 
$2,209  to  $2,180. 

Mr.  F*resident,  this  phenomenon  of 
VA  pensioners  experiencing  reductions 
in  their  pensions  by  virtue  of  Increases 
of  less  than  2  percent  would  occur  in 
all  cases  of  VA  pension  recipients  who 
have  some  Social  Security  Income.  In 
my  view  that  would  be  an  unfair,  un- 
tenable result,  and  it  can  be  corrected 
only  by  providing  VA  pension  COLA's 
at  the  same  percentage  as  Social  Secu- 
rity COLA'S. 

I  also  note  that.  If  a  VA  pension 
COLA  Is  not  granted  at  the  same  per- 
centage as  Social  Security,  VA  pension 
recipients  who  are  still  on  the  rolls  of 
the  pension  program  that  was  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  January  1,  1979,  could  ac- 
tually be  made  worse  off  financially. 

When  the  current  VA  Pension  Pro- 
gram took  effect  on  January  1,  1979, 
the  benefit  levels  of  those  who  were 
on  the  prior  Pension  Program  rolls  as 
of  December  31,  1978,  and  who  there- 
after remained  on  those  rolls  were 
frozen  for  so  long  as  their  Incomes  did 
not  exceed  the  applicable  income  limi- 
tation under  the  prior  program.  Those 


income  limitations  are  raised  annually 
at  the  same  rate  that  Social  Security 
benefits  are  increased.  Increasing 
Social  Security  benefits  without  in- 
creasing these  limitations  by  the  same 
percentage  would  undoubtedly  mean 
that  many  pensioners  would  lose  their 
entitlement  to  these  prior-law  pension 
benefits  completely  and  actually 
suffer  a  reduction  of  income. 

THE  3-PERCKIfT  GAMBLE  IS  DEMSAHIin: 

Some  might  try  to  Justify  this  unfair 
treatment  of  veterans  by  pointing  out 
that  the  Republican  leadership  pack- 
age would  "guarantee"  2-percent 
COLA'S  in  each  of  the  3  years  even  if 
inflation  drops  below  2  percent.  The 
odds  of  that  national  lottery  paying 
off  are  as  poor  as  the  logic  behind  that 
entire  Jerry-built  device. 

Veterans  deserve  fair,  equitable,  and 
dignified  consideration  under  the 
budget.  I  consider  it  undl^iifled  and 
demeaning— as  well  as  unfair  and  in- 
equitable—to our  Nation's  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  to  offer  them 
in  this  budget  proposal  substantially 
less  than  full  COLA's  in  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987,  and  1988  and  to  try  to 
entice  them  into  accepting  It  by  prom- 
ising to  give  them  2-percent  COLA's  in 
each  of  those  years  even  if  the  rate  of 
inflation  does  not  Justify  those 
COLA'S. 

The  suggestion  that  the  possibility 
of  unwarranted  Increases  in  these  vet- 
erans' benefits  would  buy  them  off  is 
insulting.  They've  never  asked  for  un- 
justified COLA'S.  Who  Is  it  who  thinks 
that  such  increases  would  be  tempting 
to  them? 

In  any  event,  it  sure  didn't  work 
since  all  the  major  veterans'  organiza- 
tions support  my  amendment  restor- 
ing full  COLA'S. 

Moreover,  iSx.  President.  If  one  were 
to  assume  that,  against  all  odds,  the 
inflation  rate  in  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
or  1988  were  to  fall  below  2  percent, 
why  should  the  Federal  Government 
pay  2-percent  COLA's  in  Social  Securi- 
ty, retirement  benefits,  and  VA  com- 
pensation and  pension  rates?  If,  for 
example,  the  actual  rate  were  only  1 
percent  in  these  years,  the  total  cost 
in  VA  compensation  and  pension 
would  exceed  $100  million  per  year. 
The  Federal  Government  would  thus 
be  paying  out  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  with  no  policy  Justification  for 
doing  so  that  I  can  perceive. 

Yet,  those  considered  the  most 
needy  group  of  welfare  recipients— SSI 
recipients— would  not  share  in  this 
windfall.  Nor  would  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
quirk  in  the  pending  resolution  with- 
out any  Justification  that  I  can  com- 
prehend. In  the  event  that  inflation  Is 
unexpectedly  high  In  any  of  the  3 
years  involved,  compensation  and  pen- 
sion COLA'S  would  be  higher  than  2 
percent— but     the     amount     of     the 
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COLA'S  would  not  be  based  solely  on 
how  high  the  rate  of  inflation  was. 
Rather,  the  COLA's  would  be  based  on 
how  far  off  the  administration's  cur- 
rent estimate  of  inflation  turned  out 
to  be. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  if  the 
applicable  inflation  rate  were  actually 
5  percent  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987,  the  COLA'S  would  be  2.9 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  2.7  per- 
cent In  fiscal  year  1987.  The  reason  for 
this  difference  would  be  that  the  ad- 
ministration's estimate  of  4.3  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1987  would  be  closer 
than  its  4.1 -percent  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  question  I  cannot 
answer  in  my  own  mind  is  what  the 
size  of  the  error  made  by  an  OMB 
forecaster  has  to  do  with  sound  public 
policy  and  with  the  real  needs— for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  ne- 
cessities—of the  individuals  who  re- 
ceive the  benefits  involved. 

Surely,  no  one  expects  the  inflation 
rate  to  be  below  2  percent  for  any  of 
those  years;  so  the  so-called  carrot  is 
truly  misleading. 

The  pending  package  seeks  to  trans- 
form the  provision  of  COLA's  in  these 
vitally  important  VA  programs  into 
tawdry  gambles— tosses  of  dice  that 
are  plainly  loaded  in  the  administra- 
tion's favor  with  a  cynical  and  totally 
ill-conceived  minimum  COLA  guaran- 
ty thrown  in  as  an  illusory  sweetner. 

What  a  terrible  array  of  unfair, 
absurd  policies  this  COLA  reduction 
proposal  entails! 

The  Senate  should  reject  it  over- 
whelmingly and,  by  so  doing,  restore  a 
measure  of  fairness,  dignity,  and 
sound  Judgment  to  the  budget  process. 

COIfCLUSIOK 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  a  full  COLA  for  VA 
compensation  and  pension  recipients 
and  military  and  civilian  retirees. 

Providing  these  COLA's  would  repre- 
sent the  first  step— only  the  first  step, 
but  an  essential  one— toward  making 
this  budget  resolution  one  that  affords 
our  Nation's  veterans  the  fairness  with 
which  they  deserve  to  be  treated.  The 
opportunity  for  taking  the  remaining 
necessary  steps  will  occur  when  we 
offer  our  amendment  to  deal  with 
other  inequities  in  the  Reagan/Senate 
Republican  leadership  cut  in  veterans' 
programs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  support  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Dole. 

Having  been  involved  in  many  of  the 
negotiation  sessions  conducted  by  the 
majority  leader  in  the  past  several 
weeks.  I  know  that  he  does  not  offer 
this  amendment  without  serious  con- 
cerns over  the  budgetary  impact  it 
could  have  If  included  in  whatever 
final  budget  resolution  is  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  He  has  expressed  these 
concerns  to  me,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  majori- 


ty leader  that  I  share  those  same  con- 
cerns. Nevertheless,  by  the  same  sense 
of  fairness  which  has  led  Senator 
Dole  to  offer  this  amendment.  I  am 
compelled  to  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  adoption 
yesterday  of  the  amendment  offered 
on  behalf  of  Senators  D'Amato  and 
Hawkins,  all  Federal  pension  recipi- 
ents were  treated  equally  under  the 
assiunptions  of  this  budget  proposal. 
AU  would  have  received  at  least  a  2- 
percent  cost  of  living  adjustment— 
COLA— in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  In  the  event  the  consumer  price 
index  [CPU  rises  by  more  than  4  per- 
cent in  any  of  those  years,  all  would 
have  received  a  further  Increase  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  by  which  any  rise 
in  the  CPI  exceeds  4  percent. 

I  voted  against  adoption  of  the 
D'Amato/Hawklns  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  firmly  believe  all 
Federal  pension  recipients  should  be 
treated  equally  and  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  restrain  the  growth  of  all  Fed- 
eral entitlement  programs.  If  one 
group  of  Federal  pensioners  is  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  reduce 
the  huge  Federal  deficit  by  way  of  re- 
ceiving slightly  smaller  COLA's  in  the 
future— than  they  otherwise  would 
under  present  law— it  is  only  fair  that 
all  others  be  called  upon  to  accept  a 
similar,  reasonable  sacrifice. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  D'Amato/ 
Hawkins  amendment,  that  is  no  longer 
the  case.  As  the  budget  proposal  now 
stands,  should  inflation  rise  by  3  per- 
cent or  more  in  any  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  Social  Security  recipients  would 
receive  slightly  larger  COLA's  than 
would  other  Federal  pension  recipi- 
ents. I  voted  against  the  amendment, 
in  part,  because  I  believe  this  to  be 
neither  fair  nor  equitable  to  veterans, 
military  retirees,  civU  service  retirees, 
or  other  Federal  pension  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  are  slated  to  receive  a 
full  COLA,  my  belief  that  all  Federal 
pension  recipients  should  be  treated 
equally  causes  me  to  vote  for  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendment.  This  pro- 
posal would  restore  funding  sufficient 
to  provide  all  Federal  pension  recipi- 
ents with  full  COLA'S  in  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  coupled  with 
earlier  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
COLA  restoration,  significantly  re- 
duces the  likelihood  of  achieving  the 
savings  necessary  to  prevent  inflation 
and  interest  rates  from  again  rising  to 
levels  that  wUl  destroy  our  economy. 
Therefore,  I  hope  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  consider  the  question 
of  limiting  the  size  of  future  COLA  ad- 
justments to  all  Federal  pension  re- 
cipients before  a  final  budget  resolu- 
tion is  adopted.  While  I  am  compelled 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
from  an  equity  standpoint,  I  remain 
firm  in  my  belief  that  reasonable  sac- 


rifices on  the  part  of  all  Federal  pen- 
sion recipients  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  truly  achieve  budget  savings  of 
the  size  necessary  to  ensure  a  contin- 
ued strong  economy. 

Congress,  as  well  as  the  various  Fed- 
eral retiree  groups,  must  understand 
that  the  solvency  of  their  retirement 
funds  is  inextricably  linked  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  a  healthy  economy. 
Without  a  vibrant,  growing  economy, 
there  simply  will  not  be  sufficient  tax 
contributions  from  working  employees 
flowing  into  the  various  retirement 
trust  funds  to  pay  out  full  benefits 
plus  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  the 
various  Federal  retirees.  Without  defi- 
cit reductions  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate-administration 
budget  compromise,  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble to  expect  a  healthy  economy  for 
this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
the  solvency  of  the  several  Federal  re- 
tirement programs  will  again  be  in 
jeopardy.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  President,  and  that  it  why 
it  is  so  important  and  necessary  that 
recipients  of  all  Federal  retirement 
pensions  support  reasonable  restraint 
and  cost  savings  in  the  COLA's  for 
their  benefit  programs. 

Additionally.  I  believe  that  our  older 
Americans  who  have  given  so  much  to 
our  Nation  also  understand  better 
than  any  one  why  we  must  end  the  ir- 
responsible shortsighted  practice  of 
burdening  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren with  our  debts. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  I  shall 
vote  for  this  amendment  in  order  to 
restore  fairness  and  equity  in  the 
treatment  of  Federal  pensioners,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  can  revisit  this  entire 
issue  and  achieve  a  consensus  for  rea- 
sonable restraint  and  budgetary  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
conforming  Federal  and  military  re- 
tirement and  veterans  compensation 
with  the  actions  taken  restoring  full 
CPI  based  cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  with  the  Social  Security 
system. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Virginia,  Mr.  Trible,  for- 
havlng  taken  the  initiative  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

It  Is  true  that  I  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port COLA  limits  approved  as  a  part 
of  the  White  House-Republican 
Senate  leadership  package. 

In  fact,  I  voted  May  1  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Republican  leadership. 
Including  Mr.  Trible,  In  favor  of  the 
Social  Security  limitation. 

A  65  to  34  majority  of  the  Senate  re- 
jected that  proposal,  however,  thus  de- 
parting from  the  leadership  package 
and  setting  the  budget  resolution  on  a 
substantially  different  course. 

Following  the  Social  Security  vote, 
and  rightly  so,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Dole,  called  for 


the  consideration  of  Senator  Trible's 
amendment  conforming  the  other 
Federal  retirement  programs  with 
Social  Security. 

This  action  is  consistent  with  our 
intent  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
for  all  participants  in  Government  re- 
tirement programs. 

I  understand  the  significant  impact 
on  the  proposed  budget  package  that 
this  amendment  will  have. 

However,  I  also  understand  that  the 
Issue  of  all  retirement  COLA's  may  be 
revisited  later  In  the  budget  process. 

We  must  remain  consistent  In  this 
process. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  retirement 
sector  should  remain  whole  in  such 
debate,  and  that  this  conforming 
amendment  is  needed  to  adhere  to 
that  policy. 

Above  all,  we  must  endeavor  to  sus- 
tain to  a  policy  of  fairness  and  equal 
treatment  to  all  who  depend  upon 
COLA'S. 

In  that  context.  Federal,  Military, 
and  veteran  COLA's  must  certainly  be 
awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  Social 
Security. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  are  aware,  I  have  been  a  long-time 
supporter  of  an  across-the-board 
budget  freeze  as  the  best  means  of 
bringing  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. The  beauty  of  my  budget  freeze 
lies  in  the  fact  that  It  treats  all  pro- 
grams equally.  No  one  will  be  asked  to 
relinquish  benefits  or  funding  so  that 
other  programs  can  be  increased.  Re- 
tirees should  not  be  asked  to  take  a 
cut  in  their  retirement  benefits  to 
enable  the  Defense  Department  or 
any  other  Federal  agency  to  increase 
its  spending. 

In  light  of  yesterday's  vote  to  restore 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
Social  Security  recipients.  I  believe  it 
is  only  fair  to  treat  all  retirement  pro- 
grams equitably.  Treating  all  individ- 
uals equally  is  consistent  with  my 
across-the-t)oard  freeze.  I  cannot  vote 
to  exempt  veterans  pensions,  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  military  pensions, 
or  civil  service  retirees  from  those  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  1986  or  ask  these  persons  to 
sacrifice  their  COLA's  when  other 
groups  will  not  be  asked  to  do  the 
same. 

We  cannot  reduce  the  deficit  by 
treating  Federal  programs  unfairly. 
We  must  take  charge  of  our  spending 
in  an  evenhanded  manner.  It  is  time  to 
take  an  across-the-board  spending 
freeze  seriously.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  time  from  the  resolution  on 
this  side  or  from  the  amendment. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  anyone  on  this  side 
have  any  control  of  the  time  on  this 
particular  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Then 
I  yield  from  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  what  I  believe  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Senate's  conmiitment 
to  basic  fairness,  the  Senate  voted  by  a 
large  margin  to  strike  the  provision 
from  the  White  House-Republican 
leadership  budget  that  cut  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  Social  Security 
beneficiaries. 

Now  there  Is  an  amendment  that  is 
before  us  that  will  extend  this  COLA 
restoration  to  Federal  civilian  retirees, 
military  retirees,  and  recipients  of  vet- 
erans pensions  and  disability  benefits. 
The  great  majority  of  Federal  civilian 
retirees  and  many  of  the  military  re- 
tirees and  recipients  of  the  benefits 
depend  on  those  benefits  in  the  same 
manner  as  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries depend  on  these  payments.  Of- 
tentimes these  benefits  are  the  only 
income  received  by  these  recipients. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  extend  the  concept  of  equity 
demonstrated  in  this  Chamber  yester- 
day to  these  other  retirees. 

I  support  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need  off 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  majority  leader  has 
presented  this  amendment.  I  think  It 
Is  exactly  what  we  should  be  doing  to 
conform  to  the  vote  we  had  yesterday. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  COLA  re- 
cipients, the  people  who  are  receiving 
cost  of  living  should  be  treated  the 
same  way,  and  I  think  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

We  have  said  that  we  were  not  going 
to  impose  the  COLA  minus  2  for  3 
years  on  Social  Security  recipients. 
Now  that  we  have  said  that,  this  con- 
forms to  see  that  that  will  not  happen 
to  Federal  retirees,  military  retirees, 
and  Federal  worker  retirees,  and  veter- 
ans. Those  are  areas  that  we  certainly 
should  treat  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  on  our  side  we  are 
just  checking  the  amendment,  and  it 
will  take  us  Just  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
termine If  we  feel  It  does  conform  to 
each  of  these  programs. 

So  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  as  he  desires.  But  let 
me  yield  myself  30  seconds. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  impact  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  This  table 
shows  that  the  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  budget  outlays  by  $7.2  bU- 
llon  itemized  by  each  Federal  pension 
program.  The  amendment  will  now 
return  these  programs  to  current 
policy— fuU  COLA'S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Other  COLA's  To  Be  Restorxo  to  Puu, 
Value  ih  Lnre  With  Puu.  Social  Skcuki- 
rrCOLA 

Proffram,  and  3-vear  tSfect 

Military  retirement  ($2.1  billion). 

ClvU  Service  Retirement  ($2.7  billion). 

Veterans'  Pensions  ($382  million). 

Veterans'  Compensation  ($1.2  billion). 

Federal  Employee  Woriters'  Compensa- 
tion Administration  ($18  mllUon). 

Poreign  Service  Officers'  Retirement  ($27 
million). 

Coast  Guard  Retirement  ($37  million). 

Black  Lung  Retirement  ($57  million). 

Coal  Miners'  Retirement  ($100  million). 

Total:  $7.2  billion. 

(Also  affected:  Miscellaneous  other  pro- 
grams with  CX>LA  provisions  but  which  are 
not  pension/benefit  in  nature.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  speak  briefly  on  this  issue,  I  am 
very  supportive  of  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Dole  conforming  matters  to 
what  we  did  yesterday  with  regard  to 
Social  Security. 

I  think  It  is  important,  and  I  would 
add  to  what  Senator  Crarstoh  has 
said  that  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  it  is 
certainly  a  bipartisan  effort  as  to  what 
we  do  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  veterans. 

The  meml>ers  of  that  committee, 
and  their  fine  chairman.  Senator  Mxtr- 
KOWSKi,  have  done  extraordinary 
work  for  veterans  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  advise  and 
think  you  must  t>e  aware  is  that  there 
wlU  be  presented  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Crakston  that  sas^  the 
present  amendment  is  phase  1  or  step 
1.  I  can  tell  you  step  2  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary one  because  it  calls  or  will  call 
for  $4  billion  of  expenditures  In  addi- 
tion to  a  very  generous  budget  of 
nearly  $27  billion  for  the  veterans  of 
this  country. 

I  am  a  veteran.  I  am  very  proud  of 
that. 

The  first  step  is  fine  with  me.  I  am 
ready  to  go  along  with  that  and  the 
nmjority  of  the  b<xly  will. 

As  to  the  second  step.  Senators  want 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  here  and  par- 
ticipating because  it  will  be  a  block- 
buster In  cost.  It  adds  back  things  that 
have  never  even  been  requested. 

So  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  my 
colleagues  hear  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  will  be  revisited.  Equity  and  fair- 
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neas  are  the  words  we  hear,  and  I 
agree  with  that.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
step,  but  equity  and  fairness  will  not 
lead  us  to  an  additional  $4  billion  in  a 
3-year  period  as  an  amendment  which 
will  be  presented  as  phase  2  or  step  2. 

I  did  wish  to  suggest  that  to  the 
body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  offering  this  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  has 
approved  full  COLA's  for  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  fairness  dictates  that 
Federal  civilian  and  military  retire- 
ment benefits,  as  well  as  the  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  benefits,  be 
fully  Indexed  for  inflation,  as  well.  To 
limit  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
Federal  retirees  and  veterans  while 
the  CX)LA'8  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents are  fully  indexed  is  an  Injustice  to 
those  individuals  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  Government  service. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  looks 
for  ways  to  restrain  Federal  spending 
and  reduce  the  deficit,  our  solutions 
must  be  equitable.  All  of  us  are  part  of 
the  problem  and  all  of  us  must  be  part 
of  the  solution. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  Feder- 
al retirees  and  veterans  will  be  saddled 
with  a  burden  which  the  Senate  has 
determined  to  be  too  onerous  for 
Social  Security  recipients.  So,  in  the 
name  of  fairness,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  take 
a  moment  to  say  that  many  Senators 
believe  that  equity  demands  that  we  at 
least  temporarily  put  everything  back 
where  it  was.  But  I  would  also  indicate 
that  it  is  my  hope  that  we  revisit  the 
COLA  matter  later  on,  if  not  this 
week,  next  week. 

This  amendment  will  produce  $7.2 
bUlion  In  lost  savings  added  to  the  $23 
billion  lost  yesterday.  That  is  about 
$30  billion  taken  from  the  package. 

Some  would  say,  "Well,  we  made  up 
$17  billion  of  that  today  by  cutting  de- 
fense, and  you  could  probably  get  the 
rest  by  raising  taxes." 

I  would  say  that  the  vote  yesterday 
came  as  no  surprise.  We  anticipated 
that.  I  think  we  probably  anticipated 
the  vote  today  on  the  0-3-3  defense 
proposal.  And  maybe  that  is  the  way  it 
would  have  come  out  a  week  from 
now.  but  it  makes  it  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate  when  you  start  out 
from  0-3-3. 

BuC  in  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  stiU 
the  hope  of  the  veterans  and  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  and  military  retirees  and 


Social  Security  retirees  that  we  do 
something  on  the  deficit.  I  would  not 
want  anybody  to  misinterpret  what  we 
are  doing  here  to  mean  that  it  is  all 
over.  I  would  suggest  Just  the  opposite. 
I  think  it  Is  Just  beginning.  We  will 
have  additional  votes  this  evening  to 
see  how  far  we  want  to  extend  dump- 
ing things  out  of  the  package. 

I  think  we  have  reached  a  tentative 
conclusion  on  the  two  major  items— on 
defense  and  Social  Security.  It  seemed 
to  many  of  us  that  we  ought  to  ad- 
dress those  issues.  The  White  House 
and  the  President  have  an  interest  in 
those  two  areas.  The  President  indi- 
cated 3-3-3  percent  real  growth  was 
essential  to  defense.  He  did  Join  the 
package  on  the  basis  of  Social  Security 
receiving  a  guaranteed  annual  COLA 
of  2-2-2;  that  is.  a  2  percent  Increase 
in  COLA'S  for  the  next  3  years.  Both 
of  those  White  House  positions  have 
faUed. 

But  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
understand  that  we  made  the  best 
effort  and  that  now  we  have  to  do 
something  a  bit  different.  Maybe  not. 
We  can  always  offer  3-3-3  later  on  de- 
fense or  1V4-3-3  or  2-3-3.  There  are 
still  hundreds  of  other  combinations 
that  could  be  pursued. 

So  I  Just  suggest  that  anybody  in  a 
budget  resolution  debate  who  draws 
conclusions  from  one  or  two  votes  may 
not  fully  understand  the  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. ' 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  desire? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  need 
about  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  conforming  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole.  This  amendment  would  grant 
full  COLA'S  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
as  well  as  for  other  entitlement  pro- 
gram recipients. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  yesterday 
In  my  floor  statement  when  the  Social 
Security  amendment  was  pending,  it 
would  be  important  to  consider  the 
full  impact  that  the  adopting  of  such 
an  amendment  would  have  on  the 
equal  sharing  of  the  burden  of  deficit 
reduction.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
equity  and  fairness  would  demand 
that  other  Americans  receive  the  same 
protection— military,  coast  guard  and 
civil  service  retirees,  among  others. 


In  the  same  selfless  spirit  which 
characterizes  their  duty  to  this  Nation 
in  good  times  and  bad.  the  veterans, 
through  conversations  with  their  vari- 
ous representative  organizations,  have 
told  me  that  they  will  accept  reduced 
COLA'S  if  other  groups  make  the  same 
sacrifice. 

I  find  this  attitude  totally  consistent 
with  the  high  standards  reflected  in 
other  Issues  the  veterans  have  either 
sacrificed  for  or  compromised  on.  and 
I  commend  their  willingness  to  take 
the  same  sacrifices  as  we  are  asking 
other  groups  to  take  in  these  time  of 
fiscal  restraints.  Certainly  the  veter- 
ans should  not  be  asked  to  sacrifice 
any  more  than  any  other  American. 

It  Is  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the 
men  and  woman  who  answered  our 
Nation's  call  to  arms  that  allows  us 
the  luxury  of  standing  here  today  in 
freedom. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  the  Senate 
decided  to  endorse  full  COLA's  for 
Social  Security  recipients,  the  veteran 
should  receive  no  less.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  veterans  should  receive 
the  same  COLA's  as  other  benefici- 
aries of  Federal  entitlement  programs. 
In  fact,  although  I  opposed  the  break- 
down of  the  leadership  compromise 
and  therefore  opposed  the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA  amendment,  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
store full  COLA'S  for  VA  compensa- 
tion and  pension  recipients  If  the 
Social  Security  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed and  I  made  my  Intentions  known  to 
my  colleagues  yesterday. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  reached  this  very  same  conclusion. 
And  since  the  Social  Security  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  he  has  decided  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  COLA 
equity  to  recipients  of  other  Federal 
entitlement  programs.  I  fully  support 
him  In  his  decision,  which  I  realize  was 
most  difficult  to  make  in  the  context 
of  working  hard  to  keep  the  compro- 
mise from  unraveling.  However,  I  do 
endorse  his  decision  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  note 
that  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  compro- 
mise is  concerned,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  support  the  entire  package  as  a 
reasonable  measure  to  begin  to  tackle 
our  burgeoning  deficit.  I  would  urge 
that  other  Members  put  aside  individ- 
ual concerns  and  Join  together  to  sup- 
port the  compromise  which,  although 
not  perfect,  is  a  worthy  effort  and 
should  be  endorsed  and  adopted. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Specter,  Sena- 
tor Stattord,  Senator  Simpson,  and 
Senator  Abdnor,  also  would  like  to 
Join  me  as  cosponsors. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  all  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  all  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMreON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Gramm 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Graasley 

Murkowdtl 

Bauciis 

Harkln 

NIcUes 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Nunn 

BIden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Hawkins 

PeU 

Boren 

Henin 

Preasler 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

RockefeUer 

Ch&fee 

Kasun 

Roth 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Crmiuton 

Leahy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Simpson 

DeCondnl 

Long 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lugar 

SUfford 

nodrt 

Mathias 

Stennis 

DoraenicI 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Matlingly 

Trible 

Exon 

McClure 

Warner 

Ford 

McConnell 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Gore 

Metzenbaiun 
NAYS-18 

Boschwitz 

Goldwater 

lAxalt 

Danforth 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Denton 

Hecht 

Stevens 

Dole 

Helms 

Symms 

Evans 

Humphrey 

Wallop 

Oam 

Kassebaum 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Easleton 

East 

So  the  amendment  (No.  48)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  what  the  pro- 
gram is  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  I  expect  we  will  stay  in  untU 
about  11  o'clock,  and  as  I  understand 
there  may  be  an  amendment,  the  mi- 
nority leader  Just  indicated,  from  that 
side,  perhaps  on  Medicare,  Medicaid.  I 
am  not  certain.  He  did  not  indicate 
Just  what.  So  that  will  be  the  next 


amendment.  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of 
several  amendments  this  evening.  I 
would  like  to  come  in  quite  early  to- 
morrow morning,  say  8  or  8:30,  and  try 
to  have  four  or  five  votes  before  1  or  2. 
2:30,  3  o'clock  so  we  get  the  last  plane 
to  Chicago 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE  [continuing].  For  those 
going  that  way.  And  then  I  expect  to 
have  votes  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  as  I 
have  indicated  before,  we  have  some 
problems  on  this  side  that  I  need  to 
consider,  and  it  appears  after  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  maybe  3  or  4  p.m.,  there 
would  be  no  votes.  So  if  you  want  to 
plan  dinner  next  Tuesday,  it  looks  like 
a  good  time.  We  might  have  debate 
but  no  votes  on  Tuesday  evening.  On 
Wednesday,  as  I  understand  It.  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  distinguished  manager 
that  we  might  wrap  up  this  package. 
At  least  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  So 
that  is  the  forecast. 

There  are  how  many  hours  left  on 
the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  24  hours  and  34  minutes  left  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  already  half  fin- 
ished and  it  has  only  been  a  couple,  3 
weeks,    so    that    Is    an    indication    of 

WllCrC  W6  SLTC 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WiU  the  distinguished 
leader  yield  for  a  question?  He  said 
there  may  be  votes  on  Monday.  Is 
there  a  time  before  which  there  would 
not  be  votes  on  Monday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  hope  to  protect  Sena- 
tors until,  say,  1,  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  2:25  maybe,  there- 
abouts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 
an  indication  how  he  is  voting? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  How  would  the  Senator 
like  me  to  vote?  No,  but  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  thinks  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  until  the  first  part 
of  the  afternoon  before  there  would  be 
votes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assume  we  wouJd  not 
come  in  quite  as  early  because  there 
are  Members  returning  from  their 
States;  we  recognize  that.  I  hope  we 
could  have  votes  on  Monday.  Obvious- 
ly, if  somebody  did  not  want  us  to 
have  votes,  we  would  have  votes  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  aU  I  am  sug- 
gesting. I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

RECESS  0NTIL  6:46  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  6:45  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:17  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
6:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Gorton] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  In  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  sug- 


gests the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  proceedings  under  the  quonmi 
call  be  charged  equally  to  the  two 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMEIfDlfEIlT  HO.  4> 

(Purpose:  Sense  of  Congress  that  minimum 

taxes  ought  to  be  imposed  on  corporations 

and  Individuals,  to  be  used  for  individual 

income  tax  rate  reduction) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrd]  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  for  himself,  Mr.  Dou.  and  Mr. 
RiTDiiAif,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
49: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following:  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  revenues  should  be  Increased  and 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Committees  on  Pi- 
nance  and  Ways  and  Means  wlU  raise  these 
revenues  through  legislation  providing  for 
payment  of  minimum  taxes  by  corporations 
and  Individuals  on  the  broadest  feasible  def- 
inition of  Income  to  assure  that  all  of  those 
with  economic  income  will  pay  tax.  and  it  ia 
further  assumed  that  the  resulting  revenues 
be  used  to  reduce  individual  income  tax 
rates  and  to  increase  the  threshold  amounts 
for  tax  payments  by  individuals  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  comprehensive 
tax  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. 

I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  I  did  not 
understand  his  request.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand he  was  sending  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr;  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Under  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Budget  Act,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  will  have  one-half  hour 
and  the  opponents  will  have  a  half 
hour.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponent  has  one-half  hour  and  the 
manager  has  one-half  hour,  if  he  op- 
poses the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  manager  of 
the  bill  on  this  side  does  not  oppose 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  that 
case,  then,  the  minority  leader  con- 
trols time  in  opposition. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Ii4r.  President, 
this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  enact  a  minimum  tax  both 
on  individuals  and  coriMrations.  I 
define  minimum  tax  to  mean  a  tax 
that  will  gxiarantee  that  all  corpora- 
tions and  all  individuals,  whatever 
their  source  of  income  tuid  whatever 
their  source  of  deductions  or  prefer- 
ences. wlU  have  to  pay  some  tax.  The 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  does 
not  call  for  a  tax  increase.  It  is  reve- 
nue neutral.  It  provides  that  any 
money  raised  by  minimum  tax  will  be 
used  to  offset  individual  rates  or  to 
raise  the  threshold  upon  which  taxes 
are  levied  so  that  we  can  eliminate 
from  taxation  some  people  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tax  scale.  But  I  em- 
phasize again  it  is  not  a  tax  increase. 
It  is  designed  to  levy  a  tax  on  those 
who  now  have  relatively  large  individ- 
ual incomes  and  pay  no  tax  or  corpora- 
tions that  have  economic  income  and 
pay  no  tax.  And  I  emphasize  again, 
they  would  pay  it  regardless  of  what 
their  deductions,  exemptions,  or  other 
tax  preferences  may  be. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  substitute  for  tax  reform.  There 
are  many  who  have  been  advocating  a 
minimum  tax  I  think  ss  a  smoke 
screen  in  the  hopes  that  one  would  be 
enacted  and  we  would  not  approach 
genuine  tax  reform. 

That  is  an  issue  at  hand.  That  is  an 
issue  that  should  be  discussed,  debat- 
ed, and  acted  upon.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  get  a  tax  reform  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  through 
the  Senate  and  through  conference 
and  to  the  President  no  later  than  the 
end  of  this  year  and  hopefully  earlier. 
This  would  be  a  part  of  a  tax  reform 
bill  or  If,  for  whatever  reason,  there  is 
no  tax  reform  bill,  this  would  be  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  we  still  enact  minimum  taxes 
so  that  the  wealthy  and  the  privileged, 
individually  or  corporate,  cannot 
escape  the  payment  of  some  taxes. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  can  no  longer  have  headlines 
as  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
earlier  this  year.  I  am  not  blaming  the 


Post,  the  story  was  accurate.  The 
headline  said  that  299  individuals  who 
made  over  $200,000  in  1983  paid  no 
Income  tax. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  story  indicated  that 
some  200.000-plus  individuals  who 
made  over  $200,000  paid  something 
like  $5«-$60  billion  in  taxes.  The  story 
was  that  299  who  made  over  $200,000 
paid  no  taxes.  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
the  merits  of  whether  or  not  their  de- 
ductions were  legal.  As  best  I  can  tell, 
their  deductions  were  legal.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  now  either  changing  the  law 
so  the  deductions  are  not  legal  or  in 
essence  saying  no  matter  what  your 
legal  deductions  are,  at  the  end  of  it 
all,  if,  after  you  take  all  your  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  preferences, 
you  would  otherwise  have  paid  no  tax, 
you  will  pay  some  tax. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that  a 
minimum  tax,  a  real  effective  mini- 
mum tax  be  passed  so  that  aU  of  the 
public  in  this  country  senses  that  all 
Americans,  individual  or  corporate,  are 
paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes. 

I  was  struck  by  a  poll  reported  to  the 
Finance  Committee  by  Mr.  Henry 
Block,  of  H  &  R  Block,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when  he  testified.  Obvious- 
ly, Mr.  Block  has  an  Interest  in  what 
the  public  thinks  about  taxes.  He  sub- 
mitted a  question  at  the  time  asking  If 
they  were  in  favor  of  tax  simplicity. 

He  was  stunned  to  receive  an  answer 
Indicating,  as  I  recall,  that  85  percent 
supported  tax  simplicity.  The  reason 
he  was  stuiuied  was  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  In  this  country  do 
not  itemize.  They  have  a  simple  tax. 
He  indicated  that  even  those  who  did 
not  itemize  might  come  to  him— this 
was  S  or  7  years  ago— and  pay  him  $15 
or  $20  to  do  a  simple  tax.  but  he  said  it 
was  more  a  form  of  Insurance  rather 
than  complexity. 

Still,  he  was  so  Intrigued  by  the 
answer,  when  so  few  people  had  com- 
plicated taxes,  as  to  why  so  many 
wanted  simplified  taxes,  that  he 
quizzed  further  and  he  found  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  when  they  heard 
the  word  "simplicity."  were  answering 
"fairness,"  and  they  equated  simplici- 
ty with  fairness. 

So  that  when  he  redrafted  his  poll 
to  find  out  if  the  respondents  were  in- 
terested in  simplicity  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  for  themselves,  less  than  5 
percent  regarded  it  as  a  significant 
issue.  They  wanted  simplicity  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  complex- 
ity of  the  Tax  Code  allowed  people  to 
escape  taxation  who  they  thought 
should  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Block  was  further  intrigued 
when  he  discovered  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  were  not  asking  that  their 
taxes  be  lowered.  What  they  were 
asking  was  that  everyone  pay  a  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

This  resolution  will  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  enact  a  minimum  tax  for  in- 


dividuals and  corporations  which  will 
ensure  that  they  at  least  pay  some 
taxes.  When  we  have  hearings  on  it, 
when  we  move  it  through  committee, 
and  when  we  bring  it  to  the  floor,  we 
can  debate  whether  or  not  it  is 
enough,  whether  or  not  it  is  fair  but 
at  least  we  can  guarantee  that  there 
never  again  will  be  a  headline  that  299 
people  who  made  over  $200,000  paid 
no  taxes. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  once  more 
that  this  is  not  a  tax  increase.  It  is  rev- 
enue neutral.  It  is  intended  to  be  reve- 
nue neutral.  Any  moneys  raised  from 
this  minimum  tax  will  be  used  either 
to  lower  individual  tax  rates— not  cor- 
porate—or to  remove  from  taxation 
those  who  are  now  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  and  perhaps  pay  some  slight 
tax;  but,  through  a  feeling  of  fairness, 
we  might  decide  that  they  should  pay 
no  tax.  That  would  be  the  use  of  these 
revenues. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  resolution  and  to  call  upon  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  enact  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire such  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  yielding  time.  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  night,  when 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader 
made  his  response  to  the  President,  he 
covered  a  number  of  points  that  I 
could  disagree  with  but  one  that  I 
could  surely  agree  with.  He  talked 
about  the  fairness  of  lower-income 
Americans  paying  Income  taxes  of  var- 
ious kinds,  while  many  American  cor- 
porations and  many  individuals, 
through  a  variety  of  legal  uses  of  our 
Tax  Code,  avoid  any  tax  at  all  or,  at 
best,  pay  a  very  small  tax. 

Of  course,  as  I  am  sure  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  would  acknowledge,  the 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  fairness.  I 
would  say  that  the  desire  for  fairness 
exists  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  same  evening  that  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  spoke,  I 
was  struck  by  a  commercial  that  has 
been  nmnlng  on  all  the  television  net- 
works. Maybe  my  colleagues  have  seen 
it.  If  they  have  not,  I  commend  it  to 
them. 

The  commercial  depicts  a  very  ex- 
pensively but  casually  dressed  man  in 
his  30's  or  early  40's  leaving  his  very 
well-manicured  home  in  the  suburbs, 
walking  by  his  very  expensive,  import- 
ed car,  and  sort  of  musing  aloud. 

He  says  something  like  this: 

You  know,  I  made  a  lot  of  money  last 
year.  Unfortunately.  I  also  paid  a  lot  of 
taxes.  If  I  had  Invested  in  XYZ  Corporation 


I  would  not  have  paid  any  taxes  at  all.  Next 
year,  that's  what  I  am  going  to  do.  because 
it  is  not  what  you  earn;  it  is  what  you  keep. 

I  think  that  commercial  is  going  to 
probably  cut  down  that  company's 
business  In  the  future;  because  that 
commercial  depicts  the  essential  un- 
fairness of  the  Tax  Code  as  well  as 
anyone  can  do  it;  Madison  Avenue  has 
pulled  it  off. 

So  I  spoke  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
late  last  week  and  said  that  I  certainly 
hope  we  would  not  reject  an  idea  soley 
because  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  happened  to  mention  it  on  na- 
tional television.  The  fact  is  that  Sena- 
tor Byrd  was  quite  correct,  and  his 
views  are  shared  by  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  American 
people  ought  to  know  that  Republi- 
cans in  this  body  and  Democrats  in 
this  body  abhor  the  unfairness  of  the 
Tax  Code. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the 
American  people.  In  this  budget  reso- 
lution, to  make  numerous  sacrifices,  it 
seems  at  least  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  that,  at  the 
very  least,  we  should  pass  legislation 
that  would  say  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  we  should  now  rake  in 
some  of  those  dollars  that  have  been 
sheltered,  and  sheltered  so  well  for  so 
long,  and  put  them  in  the  pockets  of 
middle  and  lower-income  Americans 
who,  in  my  view,  are  paying  more  than 
their  fair  share. 

I  urge  that  we  demonstrate  fairness 
by  supporting  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  I  thank  him 
for  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  a  most 
responsible  committee. 

A  GOOD  IDEA  17  USED  FOR  THE  RIGHT  PURPOSE 

A  broad-based  minimum  tax  to 
assure  that  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals  cannot  avoid  paying  their 
fair  share  of  income  taxes  and  to  pro- 
vide revenues  to  reduce  tax  rates  and 
increase  the  amount  of  income  an  indi- 
vidual can  earn  before  being  subjected 
to  income  tax  meets  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  fairness  and  equity.  Ev- 
eryone should  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

LONC-Tim:  ADVOCATE 

This  Senator  has  favored,  and,  more 
than  that,  actively  and  successfully 
worked  to  limit  the  ability  of  profita- 
ble corporations  to  avoid  taxes.  In 
1982,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  led  efforts  to  enact  a  mini- 
mum tax.  We,  in  fact,  included  a  much 
more  broad-based  individual  minimum 
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tax  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act. 

The  President  also  included  a  pro- 
posal for  a  more  effective  minimum 
tax  as  part  of  his  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  However,  fierce  lobbying  from 
industries  that  would  have  been  af- 
fected, as  well  as  several  technical 
problems,  caused  us  to  take  a  different 
approach.  Instead  of  a  corporate  mini- 
mum tax,  we  decided  to  attack  the 
problem  directly  by  reducing  the  value 
of  tax  preferences  used  by  corpora- 
tions to  avoid  taxes. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  reduced  by  15  percent  per- 
centage depletion  for  coal  and  iron 
ore,  bad  debt  reserve  deductions,  inter- 
est paid  deductions  for  financial  insti- 
tutions for  debt  incurred  to  purcase 
tax  exempt  obligations,  DISC  tax  ben- 
efits, depreciation  recapture  on  real 
property,  special  writeoffs  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities,  intangible  drill- 
ing costs,  and  mineral  exploration  and 
development  costs. 

MAirr  MINIMUM  TAX  SUPPORTERS  DID  HOT 
SUPPORT  TKTRA 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber that,  despite  this  direct  effort  in 
TEFRA  to  help  assure  that  profitable 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
pay  income  taxes,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  enough  votes  to  pass  the 
Senate. 

The  vote  on  passage  of  the  Senate's 
version  of  TEFRA  was  50  to  47.  The 
following  Senators  voted  nay,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

Senators  Baucus,  Bentsen,  Biden.  Boren, 
Bradley,  Bumpers,  Burdick,  Byrd, 
Cannon,  Chiles,  Cranston,  DeConcini, 
Dixon,  Dodd.  Eagleton.  Exon,  Pord, 
Glenn.  Hart.  Hawkins,  Heflin,  Hol- 
lings,  Huddleston,  Jackson.  Johnston. 
Hasten,  Kennedy,  Leahy.  Levin,  Long, 
Matsunaga,  Mattingly,  Melcher,  Metz- 
enbaum,  Mitchell,  Moyniban,  Nunn, 
Pell,  Proxmlre.  Pryor,  Randolph, 
Riegle,  Sarbanes,  Sasser,  Stennls, 
Tsongas,  and  Zorinsky. 

MINIMUM  TAX  IS  A  GOOD  BACKUP  TO  BASIC 
REFORM 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  Congress  does  its  best 
in  addressing  basic  tax  reform,  every 
individual  and  corporation  should  pay 
a  fair  share  of  regiilar  income  tax.  But 
this  Senator,  for  one,  has  no  illusions 
that  all  tax  incentives  will,  or  should, 
be  repealed  as  part  of  any  tax  reform 
effort. 

As  long  as  we  retain  tax  incentives  in 
the  code,  there  will  be  the  possibility 
that  some  corporation  will  use  so 
many  of  them  that  it  will  pay  little  or 
no  regular  income  tax.  A  broad-based 
minimum  tax  is  an  effective  way  to 
provide  a  baciutop  to  the  regular 
income  tax. 

The  resolution  focuses  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Tax  Code  in  requiring  that 
the  tax  burden  be  distributed  more  eq- 


uitably among  our  citizens.  It  does  not 
suggest  that  a  minimum  tax  should  be 
used  as  an  expedient  way  to  raise 
taxes  and  avoid  spending  restraint. 

REVENUES  ARE  ROT  THE  CAUSE  OP  BUDGCT 
DEFICITS 

What  we  have  is  not  a  lack  of  taxes, 
but  a  lopsided  distribution  of  taxes. 
Revenues,  as  a  percentage  of  GNP, 
have  risen  from  18.1  percent  in  1966  to 
18.9  percent  in  1986.  This  does  not 
support  contentions  of  a  revenue  hem- 
orrhage. 

The  share  of  Federal  revenues  borne 
by  individuals  has,  however,  risen  in 
the  last  20  years.  In  1966,  individuals, 
through  income  and  payroll  taxes, 
contributed  49.8  percent  of  Federal 
revenues.  In  1986,  this  percentage  is 
estimated  to  be  61.3  percent. 

Over  the  same  i>eriod,  the  corporate 
share  of  Federal  receipts  has  de- 
creased from  30.7  percent  to  25.1  per- 
cent. 

A  minimum  tax  should  be  used  to 
help  redress  that  imbalance,  not 
merely  to  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
idea  if  the  money  is  used  for  the  right 
purpose.  That  is  precisely  why,  before 
we  start  talking  about  more  taxes  and 
locking  somebody  in.  we  should  wait 
and  see  what  develops,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  pointed  out. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  luiveil  the  so-called 
administration  proposal  on  tax  fair- 
ness and  tax  simplification  within  the 
next  2  weeks. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  tax  fairness 
program  is  to  do  away  with  prefer- 
ences, to  do  away  with  a  lot  of  tax 
shelters,  for  rate  reduction.  That  is 
precisely  why  we  mention  rate  reduc- 
tion—individual income  rate  reduction. 

I  believe  the  record  is  fairly  clear 
that  I  have  been  a  long-time  advocate 
to  end  the  ability  of  profitable  corpo- 
rations to  avoid  taxes. 

Many  minimum  tax  supporters  did 
not  support  TEFRA  in  1982.  In  fact, 
the  vote  was  50  to  47  on  this  floor,  and 
I  am  advised  that  had  the  other  3 
Members  been  present,  it  would  have 
been  50  to  50.  and  it  would  not  have 
passed.  So  I  suggest  that  some  people 
who  talked  about  tax  fairness— and  we 
closed  about  $100  billion  worth  of 
loopholes  in  1982 — did  not  vote  for  the 
package. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  opposed  us 
on  TEFRA  was  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

I  know  he  is  concerned  about  tax 
fairness.  He  is  very  astute,  and  he  un- 
derstands the  Tax  Code. 

But  at  least  at  that  moment  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  tax  fairness  bill 
we  brought  out  here. 

I  make  the  final  point:  The  reason 
we  do  not  want  to  raise  taxes  just  so 
we  do  not  have  to  cut  s(>endlng  reve- 
nues is  not  the  problem.  The  problem 
is  spending. 
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I  think  this  is  a  good  approach.  This 
should  excite  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  who  is  Just  coming  In  the 
Chamber.  He  looks  excited.  We  are 
pleased. 

So  it  Just  seems  to  me  this  is  an  op- 
portunity to  start  the  ball  rolling  on 
all  this  tax  reform  and  tax  fairness. 
We  are  talking  about  rate  reduction, 
not  using  the  money  so  we  do  not  have 
to  make  tough  decisions  on  spending 
cuts. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  a  proposal  that 
many  have  In  mind. 

I  applaud  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  who  raised  this  question  a 
few  days  ago,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  a  unanimous  vote,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  They  appreciate 
this  approach.  They  are  sincere  in 
their  efforts  to  do  it.  But  they  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  be  raising  taxes 
Just  to  spend  more  money. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chairman  of 
the  Pinance  Committee,  I  can  assure 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  that 
it  is  not  my  Intention  to  consider  any 
tax  Increase  proposals.  I  am  perfectly 
receptive  to  tax  reform,  tax  changes, 
tax  fairness.  If  we  get  a  tax  reform  bill 
before  the  year  is  out  I  am  willing  to 
work  with  the  President  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  it. 

I  echo  what  the  majority  leader  said. 
This  is  not  a  tax  increase.  It  is  a  mini- 
mum tax.  Money  will  be  used  to  lower 
taxes  on  individuals  or  to  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
taxation  who  perhaps  should  be  re- 
moved from  it  altogether^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Chair  reminds  Senators  the  30 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  and  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  controls  the  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  if  my  friend  from  Oregon 
will  yield  for  a  question^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Senator  Levih  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  my  friend  from  Oregon  will  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  As  he  knows,  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  mimi- 
mum  tax  on  corporations  and  individ- 
uals for  some  time,  and  indeed  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  him 


and  a  number  of  other  Senators  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  making  sure  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  profitable  compa- 
nies that  now  pay  no  taxes  and 
wealthy  individuals  who  now  pay  no 
taxes  finally  pay  some  taxes. 

I  think  I  am  in  agreement  with  my 
friend  from  Kansas  on  that  also.  It  is 
long  overdue. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  voting  for  this 
resolution,  even  though  I  think  the 
purpose  to  which  it  would  apply,  is  too 
narrow  and  we  should  apply  some  of 
this  to  the  deficit,  because  I  do  think 
that  some  of  the  money  which  will  be 
raised  from  people  who  have  for  too 
long  escaped  paying  taxes  should  be 
applied  to  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
we  have  In  this  country  right  now, 
which  is  the  deficit. 

So,  as  my  friend  from  Oregon  knows, 
when  the  time  comes  at  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  would  be  plugging  away 
there  at  a  hearing  urging  that  some  of 
these  funds  be  applied  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
part  of  the  reason  I  am  introducing 
this  is  as  a  result  of  the  conversation 
he  and  I  had  In  my  office  one  day 
about  the  minimum  tax.  He  intro- 
duced a  good  minimum  tax  bill.  I 
think  many  of  his  Ideas  are  good  Ideas. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  introduced  a 
minimum  tax  bill  as  did  Senator 
Chatee;  and  Senators  BEirrsEif  and 
Dantorth  also  have  one  in. 

We  can  have  a  debate  at  the  time. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  loopholes 
should  be  closed,  and  we  will  have  a 
very  good  debate  at  that  time  whether 
or  not  the  revenues  should  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit  or  reduce  taxes. 
That  is  a  fair  debate. 

My  preference  would  be  to  use  them 
to  reduce  taxes,  but  that  is  for  another 
time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  take  it  then  that  is  an 
open  question,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Anything  is  an 
open  question  so  long  as  you  have  51 
votes  one  way  or  another.  When  we 
start  to  have  hearings  on  it  that  Issue 
will  be  fully  aired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  take  It  In  supporting 
this  kind  of  resolution  I  will  not  be 
preempted  from  arguing  when  the 
time  comes  that  we  ought  to  be  using 
those  revenues  for  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  minority  leader  has  control  of 
the  time  In  opposition. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution,  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
last  30  seconds,  purports  to  be  a  reso- 
lution that  calls  for  lower  rates  and  a 
broader  based  Income  tax  system  that 
is  revenue  neutral. 

My  problem  Is  perhaps  only  with  the 
language,  and  maybe  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Pinance  Committee 
could  change  that  language,  but  as  it 
now  reads,  and  I  think  it  may  be  unin- 
tended, it  says,  "It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased •  •  •" 

We  are  dealing  with  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. If  revenues  are  increased,  that  is 
a  tax  increase  and  we  do  not  have  rev- 
enue-neutral tax  reform. 

So  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  raise  taxes  with  this  resolution 
because,  as  it  is  now  written,  it  raises 
taxes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  designed  to 
raise  certain  taxes  on  those  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  who  now  pay  no 
tax  and  It  is  designed  to  use  those  rev- 
enues to  reduce  Individual  taxes  or  to 
remove  from  taxation  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  who  pay  some 
tax  and  In  fairness  should  pay  none. 

In  toto,  the  resolution  is  revenue 
neutral.  But  clearly  you  have  a  mini- 
mum tax  levied  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations who  now  pay  no  tax.  Their 
taxes  are  going  to  go  up. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Pinance  Committee  has 
said.  In  tax  reform  some  people  who 
do  not  pay  taxes  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  taxes.  I  understand  that.  But  that 
does  not  lead  to  an  overall  Increase  In 
revenues. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  If  you  look  at 
my 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  you  have  a  tax 
system  In  which  10  or  20  percent  of 
the  people  do  not  pay  any  tax  and  you 
put  a  minimum  tax  on.  they  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  more  tax,  but  that  does 
not  Increase  the  overall  revenue 
number.  If  you  are  going  to  cut  the 
taxes  of  those  people  who  are  not 
using  the  loopholes.  Now  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Pinance  Committee  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  that  raises  taxes. 
That  is  contrary  to  what  the  President 
has  said  tax  reform  should  do.  It  is 
clearly  contrary,  I  think,  to  what  the 
Intention  of  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  Senator 
will  notice,  on  line  8,  the  phrase  "re- 
sulting revenue"— this  is  the  increase 
in  taxes  we  are  going  to  get  from 
people  who  now  pay  no  tax,  and  it  will 
be   "*  •  •    used   to   reduce   individual 


income  tax  rates  and  to  increase  the 
threshold  amounts  for  tax  payments 
by  individuals  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  comprehensive  tax 
reform  legislation." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  writ- 
ten anymore  clearly  than  to  be  reve- 
nue neutral. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  if  I  am  quite  getting  through 
to  the  distinguished  chairman.  Indeed, 
the  resulting  revenues  from  a  mini- 
mum tax,  according  to  this,  will  be 
used  to  reduce  individual  income  tax 
rates  and  to  raise  the  amount  someone 
can  earn  before  they  have  to  pay  any 
taxes.  No  one  has  any  disagreement 
with  that.  But  that  does  not  increase 
overall  Government  revenues. 

I  understand  that  if  you  began  with 
the  second  clause  of  the  sentence,  you 
could  very  well  say  you  want  to  take 
the  revenues  that  you  derive  from  a 
minimum  tax  and  you  want  to  cut  in- 
dividual tax  rates  appropriately  and 
raise  the  floor  before  someone  has  to 
pay  any  Income  tax.  If  that  is  the  in- 
tention, then  the  Senator  should 
simply  eliminate  the  first  clause  which 
says  revenue  should  be  Increased. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  csdl  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.        

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDMEirT  NO  4»,  AS  MODinED 

(Purpose:  Sense  of  Congress  that  minimum 
taxes  ought  to  be  imposed  on  corporations 
and  individuals,  to  be  used  for  Individual 
tax  rate  reduction 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modified  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Oregon    CMr.    Pack- 
wood]  modifies  amendment  No.  49  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following:  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  tax  legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  provide  for  payment  of  minimum  taxes 
by  corporations  and  Individuals  on  the 
broadest  feasible  definition  of  income  to 
assure  that  all  of  those  with  economic 
income  will  pay  tax.  and  that  the  resulting 
revenues  be  used  to  reduce  Individual 
income  tax  rates  and  to  Increase  the  thresh- 
hold  amounts  for  tax  payments  by  individ- 


uals In  connection  with  consideration  of 
comprehensive  tax  reform  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment  and  his  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Bradley,  for  calling  to 
my  attention  the  fact  that  the  original 
amendment  might  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  a  net  tax  in- 
crease. As  this  now  is  drawn,  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  are  encouraging  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  enact  minimum 
tax  legislation  on  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals that  now  pay  no  taxes  and 
that  whatever  revenues  are  raised 
from  that  tax  shall  be  used  for  individ- 
ual tax  reduction  or  for  removing  from 
the  tax  rolls  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  who.  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of 
fairness,  should  be  removed  from 
pajring  any  taxes. 

Once  more,  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Bradley,  for  calling  that  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  yielded  to  me 
from  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  controls  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  ought  to  understand  what 
the  issue  Is  before  this  body.  This  pro- 
posal does  nothing.  It  is  mere  conver- 
sation. It  says  what  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  is,  and  I  think  that  is  fine. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  be  dealing 
with  realities.  We  are  on  a  budget  res- 
olution here  and  the  budget  resolution 
ostensibily  is  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting in  place  the  will  of  Congress  as  it 
pertains  to  the  amount  of  income  we 
will  have  and  as  pertains  to  the 
amount  of  expenses  that  we  will  have. 

Now,  it  is  a  luiown  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  with  the  support  of 
several  Senators  from  that  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  some  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  has  proposed  a  minimum  corpo- 
rate tax.  The  minimum  corporate  tax 
that  we  proposed  is  the  very  minimum 
corporate  tax  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposed  back  in 
1982.  I  do  not  have  any  idea  where  he 
Is  on  it  at  the  moment,  but  I  know 
that  when  I  offered  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  a  year  ago  I  only  re- 
ceived 30  votes. 

Now  this  amendment,  which  is  not  a 
substantive  amendment,  is  only  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  say- 
ing we  ought  to  move  in  on  the  issue 


of  minimum  corporate  taxes  and  mini- 
mum individual  taxes,  on  to  Impose  a 
minimum  tax  on  the  broadest  feasible 
definition  of  income  to  assure  that  all 
of  those  with  economic  income  will 
pay  taxes.  That  is  fine.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that. 

But  I  have  a  lot  of  problems  about 
the  further  assumption  that  the  re- 
sulting revenues  to  be  used  to  reduce 
individual  income  tax  rates  and  to  in- 
crease the  threshold  amounts  for  tax 
payments  by  Individuals  In  connection 
with  consideration  of  co^iprehenaive 
tax  reform  legislation. 

That  is  blarney.  That  is  Just  saying 
you  are  going  to  take  the  money  and 
you  are  not  going  to  do  anjrthing 
about  reducing  the  deficit.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  out  there  crying  for  us 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Business  organi- 
zations are  pounding  at  our  door, 
saying,  "Reduce  the  deficit."  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  are  all  standing 
on  the  floor,  sajring,  "We  want  to 
reduce  the  deficit." 

So  some  of  us  would  like  to  submit 
an  amendment  providing  for  minimiim 
corporate  tax  and  some  would  like  to 
propose  an  amendment  advocating  a 
minimum  individual  tax.  Why  should 
65  major  U.S.  corporations  make  $49.5 
billion  In  the  last  3  years  and  not  pay 
any  Federal  income  taxes  and  In  fact 
receive  $3.2  billion  in  refunds?  Why? 
Why  should  the  five  largest  defense 
contractors  receive  $620  million  In 
Federal  tax  refunds  even  though  they 
did  not  pay  a  penny  of  tax  on  their 
profits  of  $10.5  billion 

Why  should  General  Dynamics,  a 
leading  defense  contractor,  which  has 
not  paid  any  taxes  since  1972,  continue 
to  have  that  privilege?  And  why 
should  W.R.  Grace  and  Co.,  headed  up 
by  that  great  balancer  of  the  budget, 
Peter  Grace,  who  has  claimed  that  we. 
Congress,  lack  the  guts  to  deal  with 
the  deficit,  why  should  his  company 
have  been  permitted  to  earn  $684  mil- 
lion in  profits  and  pay  no  taxes?  In 
fact,  they  managed  to  collect  $12.5 
million  in  tax  refunds. 

Now,  I  support  the  first  half  of  this 
amendment,  I  have  no  problem  with 
it.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  of  problem 
with  the  second  half  of  it,  which  as- 
sumes that  all  those  dollars  are  going 
to  be  used  to  reduce  individual  taxes. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  do  not  hear  the 
American  people  pounding  at  our  door 
saying.  "Reduce  our  taxes,  reduce  our 
taxes."  Of  course,  everybody  would 
like  to  have  their  taxes  reduced.  Who 
among  us  would  not? 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  Issue  Is 
priorities  in  this  country.  I  have  heard 
Senators  who  have  been  on  the  floor 
saying  everybody  has  to  sacrifice.  We 
have  to  call  upon  everybody  to  sacri- 
fice equally.  If  that  is  the  case,  why 
are  we  proposing  that  we  eliminate  17 
programs,  cut  back  on  so  many  other 
human  service  programs,  cut  back  on 
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Medicare,  Social  Security,  and  so 
many  other  matters  of  that  nature 
and  yet  refuse  to  take  In  some  money 
by  minimum  conxirate  and  individual 
taxes.  Why  should  we  say  that  we  will 
only  use  those  dollars  to  reduce  taxes? 

I  would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  should  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  the  Par- 
liamentarian whether  or  not  this  reso- 
lution is  subject  to  a  division  since  the 
first  portion  of  its  relates  to  the 
matter  of  the  collecting  of  taxes,  and 
the  second  portion  of  it  has  to  do  with 
an  assumption  as  to  how  the  funds 
will  be  used. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  M£T233raAUM.  No.  I  am  wait- 
ing for  my  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  the  Inquiry  under  advise- 
ment. 

The  language  of  the  amendment,  if 
divided,  would  not  be  grammatical.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  divi- 
sion since  each  divison  has  to  stand  on 
its  own  as  a  substantive  entity. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WlU  the  Par- 
liamentarian not  agree  that  each  por- 
tion beginning  with  the  phrase  "and  it 
is  further  assvuned  that  the  resulting 
revenues  be  used  to  reduce  individual 
Income  tax  rates  and  to  increase  the 
threshold  amounts  for  tax  payments 
by  individuals  in  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  comprehensive  tax 
reform  legislation"  could  stand  on  its 
own  as  per  the  original  portion  of  the 
resolution?  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
prepared  to  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  division  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  please  Indicate  where  he 
wishes  the  amendment  be  divided? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  The  first 
portion  of  the  amendment  would  be 
concluded  by  saying  "to  assure  that  all 
of  those  with  economic  Income  will 
pay  taxes."  And  the  balance  then 
would  be  the  second  portion  which 
would  have  to  do  with  how  those 
funds  would  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.       

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  manager  of  the  bill  allow  me  5 
minutes  more  off  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Five  minutes  off  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  time  I  ask  the  Senator,  the 


author  of  the  amendment,  whether  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  thrust  and 
Intent  of  this  resolution  is  to  effect 
that  such  revenues  as  will  be  produced 
by  the  minimum  taxes  are  to  be  used 
to  reduce  individual  income  taxes,  to 
increase  the  threshold  amounts  for 
tax  pajmients  by  Individuals  and  that 
they  wUl  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
that  Indicates  that  they  will  be  used  to 
reduce  taxes  as  I  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  earlier.  When  the 
committee  considered  this,  the  majori- 
ty is  the  majority.  The  majority  on 
this  floor  is  the  majority.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment to  use  the  revenues  to  reduce  in- 
dividual taxes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  not  to 
reduce  the  deficit?  That  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  hope  by  the 
time  we  are  done  this  week,  we  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  reducing  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  my  friend  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  on  that  basis  If 
I  could  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  a  question;  that  is.  I 
asked  before  whether  or  not  one  could 
consistently  vote  for  this  resolution 
since  I  am  so  much  in  favor  of  mini- 
mum taxes  on  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, and  yet  consistent  with  that 
positive  vote  argue  that  the  proceeds 
of  that  minimum  tax  be  used  for  defi- 
cit reduction.  At  that  time,  I  believe 
his  answer  was,  "Absolutely."  Subse- 
quent to  that,  the  words  "assumption" 
or  "fiirther  assimie"  had  been  stricken 
by  a  modification  to  which  he  agreed. 
Would  his  answer  to  my  question  be 
any  different  now  than  it  was  then? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  answer 
would  not  change.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  governed  by  a  majority  vote 
and  this  body  is  governed  by  a  majori- 
ty vote.  Whatever  we  choose  to  do 
with  the  revenues,  we  will  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  your  view,  one  could 
consistently  vote  for  this  resolution, 
and  then  argue  that  the  proceeds 
could  be  used  for  deficit  reduction? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead  my  friend.  The  pro- 
ceeds could  be  used  to  reduce  individ- 
ual taxes,  but  in  my  view,  that  does 
not  bind  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  It  your  view  that  one 
could  consistently  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  then  argue  from  that  that 
the  proceeds  be  used  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  that  is  the 
case,  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
saying  is  that  we  could  pass  this,  but 
the  Senate  is  always  master  of  its  own 
destiny,  and  if  51  Senators  want  to 
vote  to  reduce  the  deficit  at  a  later 


point,  they  can  do  that.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  resolution  as  presently  draft- 
ed does  not  Indicate  that  it  Is  to  be 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

We  are  in  a  parliamentary  situation 
where  no  amendment  is  possible  to 
this  resolution,  nor  to  any  other 
amendment  which  is  offered.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Conunittee,  in  view  of  his  re- 
sponses to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
as  well  as  his  response  to  me.  whether 
then  he  would  be  willing  to  include  in 
the  resolution  language  indicating 
that  it  is  assumed  that  the  resulting 
funds  could  be  used  to  reduce  individ- 
ual Income  tax  rates,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  tax  rates  by  Individuals,  or 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  legislation?  Would  he 
be  willing  to  put  into  this  resolution 
some  indication,  a  recognition  on  his 
part,  that  these  funds  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  which  so  many  of 
us  feel  strongly  should  be  the  case? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator,  my  preference  Is  to  use  It  to 
reduce  Individual  income  taxes.  I  can 
be  overruled.  We  can  come  up  with  an 
amendment  where  somebody  strikes 
out  "individual"  and  it  passes.  I  want 
to  stress  on  the  record  that  these 
funds  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  In- 
dividual income  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield  an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  It,  and  I  urge 
them  to  vote  against  it  because  It  is 
wrong.  On  a  budget  resolution  where 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
this  proposal  would  not  accomplish 
our  Intent. 

When  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  amend  the  resolution  to  pro- 
vide that  the  funds  from  a  minimum 
corporate  or  individual  tax  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
deficit,  his  response  is.  well,  It  could 
be.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  thrust  of 
the  resolution  Indicates  exactly  the 
opposite. 

I  then  asked  him  to  change  the  lan- 
guage so  that  It  would  Indicate  that 
that  would  at  least  be  one  of  the  alter- 
natives, and  he  was  not  willing  to  do 
that. 

Under  those  clrciunstances,  if  you 
want  to  reduce  the  deficit.  If  you  want 
to  balance  the  budget,  you  ought  not 
to  be  voting  for  this  resolution.  But  If 
you  Just  want  to  put  in  a  minimum 
corporate  tax  or  a  minimum  Individual 
tax  and  as  a  consequence  thereof 
reduce  taxes  somewhere  else  along  the 
line,  maybe  for  some  of  the  wealthy  of 


this  country  who  we  always  seem  to 
take  care  of  so  well,  then  so  be  It,  then 
vote  for  it.  But  I  for  one  want  to  vote 
against  it  and  will  offer  at  a  later 
point  a  minimum  corporate  tax  in 
order  that  this  body  may  actually  ex- 
press Itself  and  Indicate  that  it  wants  a 
minimum  tax  on  corporations  and 
wants  It  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  whoever 
controls  time  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  thirty-nine  seconds. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  is 
there  in  rebuttal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  8  minutes  39  seconds. 
The  proponents  have  8V4  minutes  and 
the  opponents  have  3  minutes  39  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  need  much  time  because  I 
think  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  be 
fairly  unpopulsu*.  I  do  not  want  to  let 
this  moment  pass  without  making  it 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think  it  is 
time  tp  draw  a  line  on  some  of  the 
emotional  rhetoric  about  whether  cor- 
porations pay  taxes.  It  may  well  be  in 
due  course  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  ought  to  report  some  kind 
of  minimum  tax  legislation.  I  may  vote 
for  it  and  support  it  and  it  n^iy  be  a 
wonderful  idea. 

But  the  notion  is  gaining  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  regret  to  say  in  some 
learned  Journals  of  opinion  and  even 
out  of  the  country,  that  somehow  the 
corporations  of  this  country  have  con- 
nived to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  not 
true. 

It  is  true  that  corporations,  like 
other  taxpayers,  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  tax  laws  which  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  lot  of  loopholes  in 
the  Tax  Code.  There  are  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  who  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  putting  those  loop- 
holes In  there. 

For  some  reason  or  another  Mem- 
bers have  wanted  to  encourage  what 


they  deem  to  be  socially  desirable 
forms  of  behavior. 

We  had  an  energy  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try and  a  lot  of  people  were  running 
around  saying,  "We  ought  to  encour- 
age more  production  of  energy.  We 
ought  to  have  incentives  in  the  Tax 
Code  to  get  countries  to  explore  and 
produce  domestic  energy."  Those  are 
loopholes. 

Someone  else  said,  "We  ought  to 
have  more  private  enterprise  Jobs."  so 
we  created  some  tax  incentives  for  cor- 
porations to  employ  people  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  employed.  Those 
became  tax  loopholes. 

Somebody  else  said  what  we  really 
ought  to  have  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my In  this  country  is  a  provision  to 
have  corporations  make  large  capital 
expenditures — and  I  think  it  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy— and  from  that  came 
the  tax  credit,  which  some  people 
think  now  is  an  egregious  loophole. 

My  own  position  is  that  we  can  do 
without  a  lot  of  things  in  the  Tax 
Code,  those  loopholes,  or  incentives, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  that  I  might  have 
had  a  hand  putting  in  there,  thinking 
that  some  socially  desirable  effect 
might  thereby  be  served. 

But  the  notion  that  somehow  corpo- 
rations have  connived  to  do  something 
Is  starting  to  get  under  my  skin. 

It  also  goes  against  my  grain  when 
Senators  stand  up  and  say  these  great 
cori>orations  making  billions  of  dollars 
In  profits  pay  no  tax. 

That  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  the 
case.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  cor- 
porations, as  a  result  of  provisions 
written  into  the  Tax  Code,  pay  no 
income  taxes. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  some  statements  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  a  number  of 
cori>orations  that  paid  no  taxes.  He 
listed  some  of  them.  One  of  them  he 
happened  to  list  he  said  had  gotten  a 
tax  refund  in  the  last  3  years  of  $50 
million,  even  though  It  had  made  large 
profits. 

It  so  happens,  according  to  the  best 
information  made  available  to  me,  if 
you  think  only  of  Income  taxes,  this 
corporation  paid  about  $100  mlUlon  In 
taxes  and  did  not  get  a  $50-million 
refund  as  he  suggested. 

But  the  more  revetding  fact  to  keep 
in  mind  is  this  particular  corporation 
paid  about  $4  billion  In  other  taxes 
during  the  period  in  question.  Maybe 
Social  Security  taxes  do  not  count,  but 
for  the  average  corporation  In  this 
coimtry,  payroll  taxes  are  far  larger 
and  more  significant  than  are  Federal 
Income  taxes.  In  most  cases,  Just  like 
for  Individual  taxpayers,  the  payroll 
tax  Is  a  far  bigger  burden^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  manag- 
er yield  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  minutes 
off  the  bill. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  point  I  was 
trying  to  establish  is  that  for  most  cor- 
porations. Just  as  for  most  individual 
taxpayers,  the  payroll  tax  is  a  far 
larger  bite  than  is  the  income  tax. 

Let  me  Just  be  plain  about  that. 
Whether  you  are  talking  about  indi- 
vidual working  men  and  women  or 
large  corporations,  the  payroll  tax  is  a 
much  bigger  bite  than  is  the  Federal 
Income  tax.  For  a  lot  of  individuals 
and  some  corporations,  other  forms  of 
taxes  also  account  for  more  than  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  There  Is  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  sales  taxes.  Federal  and 
State  excise  taxes,  and  property  taxes. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  not  have 
tax  reform.  I  think  President  Reagan 
should  be  commended  for  spearhead- 
ing this  effort.  I  believe  In  due  course 
we  will  have  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  per- 
sonally hope  it  will  be  in  the  form  and 
shape  that  I  can  vote  for  it  myself,  as  I 
expect  to.  It  may  be  that  one  feature 
of  that  will  be  some  form  of  corporate 
minimum  tax.  I  am  not  siire  about 
that  yet. 

I  also  hope  personally,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  would  be 
some  form  of  alternative  maximum 
tax  available  for  both  individuals  and 
corporations,  and  In  the  right  time  I 
would  like  to  tell  Senators  about  that 
because  I  think  it  may  be  the  surest 
and  best  way  to  close  a  bunch  of  loop- 
holes. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
send  to  the  desk  a  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  all  of  these  charges  about 
the  horrible  abuses,  indeed  the  blood- 
curdling stories,  that  have  been  told 
about  how  these  corporations  are  get- 
ting away  with  murder,  they  are  not 
paying  taxes,  they  are  not  even  paying 
as  much  taxes,  we  are  told,  as  some 
poor  widow  up  in  Wisconsin  who  pays 
more  taxes  than  these  corporations.  It 
Jiist  is  not  so. 

Now.  income  taxes  are  one  thing,  but 
other  kinds  of  taxes  are  something 
else.  And  with  respect  to  11  of  the  13 
companies  which  have  been  specifical- 
ly mentioned  by  name,  my  statement 
responds  to  that  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  proves  the  point  I  Just 
made.  There  are  two  corporations  we 
have  not  yet  heard  from. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  distasteful  to  me  personally 
to  talk  about  tax  policy  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual taxpayers,  even  in  terms  of 
corporate  taxpayers,  because  the  Issue 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  better  imderstood  by  resort  to 
general  principles  than  to  the  kind  of 
emotional  api>eals  that  point  out  this 
big  taxpayer  or  that  big  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  again  the 
manager  and  the  Finance  Committee 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

My  own  belief  is  that  this  is  not  the 
end  of  the  debate;  it  is  just  the  start, 
and  I  must  say  I  am  looking  forward 
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to  it.  Tax  reform  is  long  overdue  in 
this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  requesting 
that  the  document  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Recoko? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  in  the 
hopes  that  my  colleagues  grant  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  incorporated 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

STATdtBrr  or  SKNAToa  Akmstromg 

During  the  Hoor  debate  on  April  2S.  1985. 
I  provided  for  the  record  some  Initial  Infor- 
mation I  obtained  to  counter  statements 
that  were  made  that  some  corporations 
which  did  not  pay  federal  taxes  from  1981 
to  1983  "had  a  free  ride  from  their  govern- 
ment for  the  last  three  years,  who  have  not 
paid  a  penny  in  taxes." 

Having  now  spent  more  time  in  gathering 
this  information  I  would  like  to  provide  it 
for  the  record.  The  results  are  interesting 
and  revealing  and  totally  refute  the  argu- 
ment that  the  corporations  whose  names 
appeared  in  the  Cohgkxssional  Record  on 
the  25th  of  April  do  not  pay  taxes  and  the 
Information  counters  the  Impression  left 
that  these  corporations  are  not  doing  their 
civic  duties  in  the  way  of  paying  taxes.  One 
of  the  facts  that  I  have  found  Is  that  some 
oil  companies  pay  sizable  amounts  in  Wind- 
fall Profits  taxes  and  that  these  are  deducti- 
ble from  federal  income  taxes  and  therefore 
reduce  those  taxes  by  considerable  svims. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  criticize  these 
corporations  for  not  paying  any  federal 
Income  taxes  should  understand  this. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  Information 
with  my  colleagues  and  others  who  are  In- 
terested In  learning  of  the  factual  findings 
that  were  provided  to  me  through  the  com- 
panies listed  below. 

TAXES  PAID  FOR  TAX  YEAAS  1981-83 
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Mr.  President  I  would  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  few  additional  com- 
ments regarding  corporate  taxation.  It  Is 
not  perfect  and  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
inequities.  We  are  about  to  embark  on  the 
road  of  tax  reform  with  I>resldent  Reagan 
at  the  forefront  and  I  welcome  thorough 
review  of  the  federal  tax  system.  These  cor- 
porations contributed  slKnlflcant  amounts 
to  federal  and  state  coffers.  According  to 
the  1984  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission- 
er and  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  fiscal  year  1984  corporate 
income  and  profits  taxes  exceeded  $74  bil- 
lion dollars,  the  highest  dollar  amount  of 
collections  in  the  history  of  the  country. 


Any  rush  to  Judgment  about  the  level  of 
corporate  taxes  should  take  Into  account 
such  features  as  the  deductibility  of  wind- 
fall profits  taxes  and  other  taxes  paid,  the 
role  of  subsidiaries  which  pay  taxes  reliev- 
ing the  parent  of  some  tax  burden,  deferred 
taxes,  taxes  paid  on  a  world-wide  basis  and  a 
host  of  other  features.  Some  of  these  fea- 
tures in  the  tax  code  reduce  tax  liability 
others  are  meant  to  achieve  fairness. 

Another  method  available  to  make  some 
Judgments  regarding  corporate  tax  burdens 
Is  to  look  at  corporate  Income  as  a  percent 
of  ONP.  In  1984  corporate  Income  was  6%  of 
ONP  and  for  FY  84  9%  of  all  federal  reve- 
nue came  from  corporate  Income  taxes.  It  is 
true  that  corporate  Income  as  a  percent  of 
ONP  has  declined  through  the  years.  In 
1950  the  percent  was  14%  and  In  1060  It  was 
10%.  The  reduction  of  corporate  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  all  federal  revenue  follows 
this  decline.  Corporate  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
federal  revenue  has  declined  since  1975.  At 
that  time  corporate  taxes  accounted  for  41% 
of  federal  revenue,  then  32%  In  1980.  29%  in 
1983.  then  up  to  32%  in  1983  and  for  FT  84 
It  was  25%.  These  figures  come  from  the 
Commerce  Department  National  Income  Ac- 
counts. Despite  this  trend  corporate  reve- 
nues In  dollar  terms  have  never  been  higher, 
as  I  mentioned  above. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
was  mtended  to  reduce  tax  rates  for  Individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  provide  economic 
Incentives  to  work,  save  and  encourage  busi- 
ness Investment.  That  has  occurred  and  as  a 
result  the  entire  Nation  benefits.  Tax  avoid- 
ance cannot  be  tolerated  but  in  the  rush  to 
end  those  limited  instances  where  It  exists 
let's  do  so  with  care  and  deliberation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

I  think  we  have  to  stop  playing 
games.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  am  talking  about 
all  of  us.  We  face  a-  very,  very  tough 
problem  In  this  deficit.  I  think  it  is  the 
No.  1  problem,  by  far.  Tax  reform  is 
popular.  And  I  know  this  resolution  is 
going  to  carry.  My  vote  is  going  to  be 
against,  but  it  is  going  to  carry.  But 
the  No.  1  problem  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  us  to  deal  with  and 
we  ought  to  be  dealing  with  is  this 
question  of  the  deficit,  and  that  is 
going  to  require  revenue.  Let  us  face 
it.  We  all  admit  it  privately.  Too  few 
of  us  are  saying  it  publicly.  And  we 
ought  to  be  saying  it  publicly. 

I  talked  privately  to  a  top  official  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  not  about 
whether  there  should  be  increased  rev- 
enue but  how  you  get  increased  reve- 
nue. And  right  here  on  this  floor  yes- 
terday we  passed— I  voted  for  it  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  put  this  on  the 
backs  of  senior  citizens— the  Social  Se- 
curity COLA  amendment.  We  cannot 
pass  those  kinds  of  amendments  with- 
out implicitly  saying  to  ourselves, 
"You  have  to  have  some  revenue.  We 
have  to  face  the  music." 

I  remember  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  in  Illinois,  and 


a  num  in  South  Roxana,  IL.  sent  me  a 
letter.  He  had  13  points  to  his  letter. 
The  first  12  were  increased  services  he 
wanted  from  Government,  and  the 
13th  point  was  cut  taxes,  and  believe  it 
or  not  we  have  almost  adopted  his  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  to  face  the  music.  I  do  not 
mean  any  disrespect  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  ranking  member,  because  times 
are  different,  personalities  are  differ- 
ent, but  I  served  for  6  years  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  and  I  can 
remember  when  you  had 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  only  has  one-half  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Off  the  resolution,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  can  remember  when 
Senator  Muskie  chaired  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Bellmon  was  a  ranking 
member,  and  we  faced  the  unpopular 
questions  in  a  bipartisan  mood  recog- 
nizing that  there  were  no  popular  an- 
swers. I  think  that  Is  where  we  are 
today.  We  are  facing  a  situation  where 
there  are  no  popular  answers.  Demo- 
crats are.  frankly,  hoping  Republicans 
are  going  to  come  up  with  the  unpopu- 
lar answers.  Republicans  are  hoping 
Democrats  are  going  to  come  up  with 
the  unpopular  answers.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pull  together  and  not  adopt, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  this  kind  of  a  meaningless  ad- 
dendum to  this  budget  resolution.  We 
ought  to  be  facing  the  tough  realities, 
and  I  hope  soon  we  get  down  to  doing 
that.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  I 
minute  off  the  resolution  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  I  would  like  to  pose  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  offering  such  a  reso- 
lution. When  he  originally  proposed  It. 
I  had  the  greatest  intention  of  voting 
for  it  and  I  still  might,  but  not  having 
my  glasses  on  tonight  and  not  wanting 
to  go  back  to  the  office  to  get  them,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  I 
think  I  see  on  this  page.  It  would 
imply  that  we  are  about  to  change 
drastically  the  zero  bracket  amount 
when  I  see  "all  of  those  with  economic 
income  will  pay  tax."  That  is  lines  6 
and  7. 

To  me  it  says  that  if  one  of  these 
young  pages  comes  and  worlts  a  month 
or  two  and  maybe  makes  $1,000  during 
the  summer,  that  would  be  economic 
income  and  therefore  a  tax  would  be 


paid.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  around  $3,000  or  $3,400  before 
an  Individual  had  to  pay  a  tax.  That  is 
my  question.  Is  that  what  the  resolu- 
tion says?  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  The  remain- 
der of  the  resolution,  roughly  the  last 
four  lines,  indicates  that  the  revenues 
from  this  will  be  used  either  to  reduce 
individual  rates  or  to  remove  from  tax- 
ation those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale.  So  there  is  a  dual  purpose  to  the 
use  of  the  revenues  and  clearly  taxes 
would  not  be  raised  for  those  at  the 
$3,000,  $4,000.  $5,000  level. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradlty]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  srielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  like  to 
confirm  what  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  stated,  and  I 
would  like  him  to  respond  to  my  state- 
ment. This  is  a  resolution  which  says 
that  we  shall  broaden  the  tax  base  by 
eliminating  certain  credits,  exclusions, 
and  deductions,  so  that  we  arrive  at 
economic  Income,  and  that  the  reve- 
nue which  we  derive  from  that  reform 
will  be  used  to  lower  individual  tax 
rates  and  to  raise  the  threshold  that 
someone  must  go  beyond  before  they 
reach  the  taxable  income  level.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes;  although  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  eliminating  preferences. 
In  essence  we  are  saying  regardless  of 
the  preferences,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  law  allows  you  to  deduct  A.  B, 
C,  D.  E.  you  are  going  to  pay  some  tax. 
We  are  going  to  say  henceforth,  no 
matter  what  your  preference,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  some  tax. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  introduces  an- 
other issue  into  the  debate.  As  I  read 
this  document,  it  says  to  provide  for 
payment  of  minimum  taxes  by  corpo- 
rations and  individuals.  Now,  I  believe 
the  way  you  get  the  most  effective 
minimum  tax  is  through  tax  reform, 
and  tax  reform  is  by  getting  people 
who  do  not  pay.  to  pay,  and  taking 
that  revenue  to  reduce  tax  rates  and 
to  raise  the  threshold  before  they 
have  to  pay  any  taxes.  I  do  not  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  means 
otherwise. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make 
sure  my  good  friend  from  New  Jersey 
understands  what  I  am  saying.  This 
calls  for  a  minimum  tax  on  corpora- 
tions and  a  minimum  tax  on  individ- 
uals, so  you  no  longer  have  these  sto- 
ries that  the  privileged  and  the  rich 
are  escaping  taxation.  It  may  or  may 
not  raise  a  great  deal  of  revenue,  de- 
pending upon  where  you  set  the  per- 
centage. I  share  my  good  friend's  pas- 
sion for  tax  reform. 


I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I 
do  not  regard  the  minimum  tax  as  a 
substitute  for  tax  reform.  It  can  be  a 
part  of  a  tax  reform  bill.  It  could  stand 
on  its  own.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
did  not  get  any  tax  reform  bill,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  enacted  on  its 
merits  regardless  of  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  I  hear  the 
chairman  saying  that  if  a  minimum 
tax  were  to  pass,  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom  would  be  used  to  lower  tax 
rates  and  to  raise  the  threshold.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  it  makes  a 
very  clear  choice.  This  is  what  will  In- 
evitably be  a  much  longer  battle  this 
year. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  given  the  choice  between  major 
tax  reform  and  a  minimum  tax.  we  are 
better  off  if  we  go  with  major  tax 
reform,  because  the  minimum  tax  ad- 
dresses only  one  of  the  three  prol>- 
lems— that  is.  people  who  pay  too  little 
tax;  we  want  to  get  the  rates  down, 
which  is  the  second  problem;  and  we 
also  want  to  make  this  system  fairer. 

I  think  this  resolution  clearly  signals 
the  chairman's  Intent  to  use  the  mini- 
mum tax  to  get  tax  rates  down  and 
make  the  system  fairer. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  that  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  tax 
reform  or  that  If  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion we  have  all  the  tax  reform  we 
need. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  the  chairman's 
Intention  to  go  much  beyond  the  lan- 
guage of  this,  to  further  reduce  tax 
rates  much  more  than  would  be  pro- 
vided if  we  only  referred  to  minimum 
taxes.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely. 

As  I  read  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate,  we  are  not  likely  to 
pass  such  a  minimum  tax  that  it  would 
produce  so  much  revenue  that  we 
could  dramaticaUy  reduce  rates. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  also  the  chair- 
man's intent,  signaled  by  this  resolu- 
tion, that  In  revenue  derived  from  a 
proposal  such  as  this,  we  want  to  get 
more  so  that  we  can  raise  the  thresh- 
old for  lower  Income  people.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  lost 
me.  Will  he  repeat  that? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  stated 
that  It  is  his  Intent  that  this  is  not  the 
total  picture,  that  to  look  at  tax 
reform  and  the  minimum  tax  is  only  a 
little  bit,  and  it  is  his  Intention  to  go 
beyond  that  and  get  rates  down  fiu-- 
ther. 

My  question  to  the  Senator,  to  con- 
firm the  same  reasoning,  is  that  it  is 
also  his  Intention  to  take  any  addition- 
al revenue  to  raise  the  amount  people 
can  earn  before  they  have  to  pay  any- 
thing. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Bfr.  BRADLEY.  I  ask  for  2  more 
minutes. 

I  think  that  is  very  important  in  this 
debate,  because  the  fact  is  that  when 
we  talk  about  a  minimum  tax— 15  per- 
cent or  20  percent  or  whatever  it  is— 
we  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  single 
person  making  $15,000  a  year  is  in  the 
20-percent  tax  bracket,  while  a  couple 
making  $30,000  a  year  is  in  the  25-per- 
cent tax  bracket.  We  want  to  get  their 
rates  down  as  weU  as  taking  care  of 
people  at  the  lower  income  level. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  my  perspective, 
that  this  is  a  positive  resolution.  It  In- 
dicates direction.  It  also  Indicates  that 
the  Intention  of  the  Senate  is  to  go 
much  beyond  what  this  resolution 
says  in  direct  language.  So  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  send  a  clear  message  about 
what  our  intention  is  for  the  coming 
debate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  ArlLansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  here  tonight  In 
this  debate  is  because  of  what  we  did 
In  1981. 

Eleven  Senators  stood  up  and  said: 
"If  we  cut  taxes  $750  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  and  then  spend  $1.8  tri^ 
lion  on  defense,  you  are  going  to  have 
major  deficits  big  enough  to  choke  a 
cow." 

If  there  is  anything  people  detest  - 
worse  than  a  politician,  it  is  a  politi- 
cian saying,  "I  told  you  so." 

Here  we  are  doing  exactly  what 
many  Senators  knew  we  were  going  to 
be  faced  with. 

The  President  says,  "Make  my  day." 
I  am  prepared  to  make  his  day.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  a  package,  first  of 
all,  that  presumes  to  cut  spending  by 
$52  billion  this  year  on  the  assumption 
that  the  unemployment  rate  Is  going 
to  be  5  percent  and  the  Interest  rate  Is 
going  to  be  5  percent  In  1989.  That  Is 
highly  unlikely,  and  everybody  knows 
this. 

The  CBO  says  that  the  President's 
proposal  will  cut  spending  not  $52  bil- 
lion but  $37  billion.  Thirty-seven  bil- 
lion dollars  is  the  "honest-John" 
figxire,  and  the  Increase  In  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  alone  in  1986  will  be 
$24  bllUoiL 

The  day  before  yesterday,  CBO  fi- 
nally came  up  with  figures  that  are  set 
out  in  the  Rbcors,  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  requested  them,  which  show  that 
the  President,  himself.  Is  asidng  for  In- 
creased spending  of  $118  billion.  There 
are,  admittedly,  $15  billion  in  offsets. 
Cut  it  down  to  $103  billion. 

Here  is  another  scenario:  Give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
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his  proposed  spending  cuts.  Take  the 
figures  at  face  value.  They  are  still 
asking  for  $103  billion  in  increased 
spending.  So  where  is  the  deficit  re- 
duction? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  says. 
"I'm  getting  ready  to  say  something 
unpopular.  I  dont  think  corporations 
are  trying  to  shirk  taxes."  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  accused  of  saying  any- 
thing unpopular  when  he  says,  "I 
don't  think  taxes  should  be  raised." 

Who  were  unpopular  were  11  Sena- 
tors standing  on  the  floor  In  1981  and 
telling  the  honest-to-God  truth  to  this 
body. 

So  here  we  are.  The  President  says. 
"Make  my  day."  Well.  I  am  prepared 
to  do  so;  because  if  the  President  is 
telling  me  that  65  corporations  in  this 
country  are  entitled  to  make  $50  bil- 
lion in  corporate  profits  in  1981.  1982. 
and  1983.  and  not  only  not  pay  one 
dime  of  income  tax  but  also  raid  the 
public  trough  for  $3.5  billion  in  re- 
funds, and  he  tells  me  not  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  going  to  help 
make  his  day. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution. My  daughter  just  got  out  of 
college  and  is  employed,  and  I  was 
shocked  to  see  how  much  tax  she  had 
to  pay  on  her  modest  salary  for  1984. 
But  my  concern  is  not  tiie  amount  of 
taxes  she  has  to  pay.  It  is  whether  or 
not  she  will  even  have  a  job  In  the 
future.  I  am  concerned  what  these 
deficits  will  do  to  our  economy.  So  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  this  proposal 
because  I  like  only  50  percent  of  it. 

We  cut  taxes  exorbitantly  in  1981. 
and  I  recognize  that  rajsing  the 
threshold  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing.  It  is  like  indexation.  There  is  a 
powerful  arguiment  to  be  made  for  in- 
dexing income  taxes.  We  all  know  the 
arguments.  It  is  compelling  and  it  is 
persuasive.  However,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chatze]  said  one  night,  when  he 
and  I  were  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  it  is  a  great  idea.  We  Just 
cannot  afford  it. 

You  can  talk  about  deficits  all  you 
want  and  say  that  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  deficits.  What  we  are 
saying  here  is  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  the  deficits,  but  we 
don't  intend  to. 

"Make  my  day."  The  sequel  to  that 
is  that  this  country  has  to  suffer  eco- 
nomically instead  of  asking  corpora- 
tions to  face  up  to  their  legitimate 
civic  responsibilities.  The  corporations 
of  this  country  in  1950  were  paying  28 
percent  of  all  the  taxes  collected,  and 
today  are  paying  6  percent  of  all  the 
taxes  collected  in  this  country— if  that 
Is  what  it  takes  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's day.  if  that  is  what  it  takes, 
frankly,  in  order  to  give  the  financial 
markets  of  this  country  some  stability 
and  confidence.  I  have  no  problem  in 
voting  for  it.  If  the  President  vetoes  it 
and  this  body  sees  fit  not  to  override 


it.  then  we  will  Just  have  to  live  with 
the  consequences. 

I  caraiot  support  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  argument 
made  a  moment  ago  that  these  corpo- 
rations that  pay  no  income  taxes  had 
paid  a  great  deal  of  ad  valorum  taxes, 
school  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  payroll 
taxes.  But.  you  know,  those  are  the 
same  taxes  that  individuals  pay.  What 
we  are  talldng  about  really  is  income 
taxes.  Individuals  pay  them,  and  prof- 
itable corporations  should  pay  them. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Senator  Dahtorth 
and  I  have  introduced  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation, and  Senator  MxrzEirBAUic  and 
others  have  introduced  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

On  April  15  you  had  the  average 
family  of  four  earning  $25,000  a  year 
paying  about  $2,500  in  taxes,  and 
sometimes  really  having  to  scrape  to 
be  able  to  do  that.  They  then  turn 
around  and  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  some  major  corporations,  includ- 
ing major  constituents  in  my  State, 
are  earning  billions  of  dollars  in  prof- 
its and  not  only  not  paying  taxes  but 
getting  very  major  tax  refunds.  And 
they  read  about  other  corporations 
not  having  paid  taxes  for  more  than  a 
decade.  When  that  fellow  reads  that, 
he  says  something  is  wrong  with  the 
system,  the  system  is  just  not  right,  is 
not  fair,  and  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it.  And  that  we 
should. 

A  corporate  minimum  tax  is  a  first 
step.  That  is  no  substitute  for  reform- 
ing the  tax  system  and  trying  to  bring 
about  more  fairness  and  more  simplifi- 
cation, but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  we  should  t>e  doing  that. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  tax  reform 
bill  is  going  to  get  over  here.  I  am  not 
sure  when  it  is  going  to  pass  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  sure  do  not 
know  when  it  is  going  to  finally  work 
its  way  through  the  Senate.  It  is  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  massaging  from  the  first 
one  who  ran  it  up  the  flagpole  to  the 
last  person  who  votes  for  it.  We  know 
it's  only  the  product  of  a  word  proces- 
sor. It  is  something  that  is  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  changes  I  believe  before 
it  gets  to  us.  Then  it  will  have  some 
more. 

I  am  one  of  those.  I  believe  we 
should  leave  some  incentives  in  the 
tax  system,  try  to  accomplish  some 
economic  objectives  in  our  country, 
some  social  objectives  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  you  have  seen  in 
these  corporations  is  an  overuse  of  the 
tax  preferences.  You  see  the  situation 
where  the  individual  parts  of  our  tax 
system  add  up  to  sui  unjust  whole,  and 


you  create  a  perception  of  unfairness 
in  the  system.  That  perception  is 
right.  Therefore,  this  kind  of  a  mini- 
mum tax  is  something  that  I  think  we 
should  do  and  we  should  move  forward 
with  it. 

I  can  ujiderstand  a  chief  executive  of 
a  corporation  who  says.  "I  must  do  ev- 
erything I  can  to  avoid  taxes."  It  is  our 
fault  that  we  have  such  a  tax  system 
and  that  we  have  not  taken  the  kind 
of  steps  that  we  have  to  take  to  try  to 
close  that. 

I  have  looked  at  that  list  of  over  250 
corporations  that  were  checked  and  I 
have  seen  over  half  of  them  had  not 
paid  any  tax  at  all  in  the  last  3  years. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  move 
forward,  and  I  am  going  to  support  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

This  resolution  calls  for  imposing  a 
minimum  tax  and  reducing  individual 
tax  rates  with  the  revenues  we  raise. 
Another  worthy  use  of  the  revenue 
would  be  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  assured  us  that  that  is  one  of  the 
options  that  will  be  considered. 

I  frankly  do  not  think  this  resolu- 
tion goes  far  enough,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
hope  we  will  pass  it  tonight. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  pending  resolu- 
tion for  a  number  of  reasons: 

First  of  all,  it  finally  expresses  the 
sense  of,  I  hope,  a  majority  of  this 
Senate,  that  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  people  who  use  the  deductions 
and  shelters  in  our  tax  system  still 
when  they  are  all  done  taking  their 
deductions,  all  done  taking  their  shel- 
ters, pay  something  in  Federal  income 
taxes. 

That  is  the  first  half  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  talking  about  corporations 
and  individuals.  I  am  all  for  it  and  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
mmce  Committee  for  moving  in  this 
direction. 

For  many  of  us  this  addresses  the 
fairness  aspect  of  the  tax  simplifica- 
tion movement.  For  others  It  will  not. 
For  others  there  is  still  a  long  distance 
to  go,  but  for  some  of  us  a  minimum 
tax  on  corporations  and  individuals  is 
a  way  of  addressing  the  fairness  ele- 
ment of  the  tax  simplification  move- 
ment. 

The  second  half  of  this  resolution 
troubles  me  a  little  bit  for  the  reasons 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  men- 
tioned, but  this  resolution  is  not 
amendable,  it  is  not  divisible,  and  so 
what  we  are  left  with  is  a  resolution  in 
the  first  half  of  which  we  agree  with 
and  the  second  half  of  which  is  not  as 
flexible  as  we  like  except  that  our 


friend  from  Oregon  said  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
and  later  on  argue  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  minimum  tax  be  applied  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  It  is  that  legislative  his- 
tory that  I  am  relying  on,  and  I  think 
others  will  rely  on,  in  voting  for  this 
resolution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  the  enactment  of  an  effective 
minimum  tax  liecause  it  is  long  over- 
due that  we  make  sure  that  profitable 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
pay  their  fair  share  in  taxes.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  indicated  to  me  in 
the  debate  on  this  resolution  that  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  is  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  later  arguing  for  the 
revenues  generated  by  this  tax  to  be 
used  for  defic't  reduction.  Under  the 
parliamentary  situation,  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  subject  to  amendment.  But 
I  accept  the  words  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  how  the 
revenues  generated  by  this  tax  will  be 
used  is  a  battle  for  another  day. 

It  is  appropriate  for  some  of  the  rev- 
enues generated  by  a  more  effective 
minimum  tax  to  t>e  used  at  least  in 
part  for  deficit  reduction  t>ecause  it  is 
essential  for  a  budget  package  of 
shared  sacrifice.  A  more  effective  min- 
imum tax  may  be  the  only  way  for 
some  profitable  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  to  share  in  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction.  Further,  it 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  asking 
some  of  the  most  vulnerable  members 
of  our  society  to  tighten  their  belts 
unless  we  also  make  sure  that  wealthy 
individuals  and  profitable  corporations 
who  are  not  paying  anything  in  taxes 
to  pay  at  least  a  minimum  amount. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  my  colleagues  should  under- 
stand what  they  are  doing  when  they 
vote  for  this  resolution. 

They  are  voting  for  three  things. 
First  is  they  are  voting  to  indicate 
their  support  for  a  minimum  tax. 

The  second  thing  is  that  they  are  in- 
dicating that  they  want  the  money  to 
be  used  to  reduce  other  taxes,  not  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

But  the  third  thing,  and  the  one 
that  I  do  not  think  has  been  men- 
tioned, has  to  do  with  the  language  of 
the  resolution,  and  if  I  sun  stating  it 
incorrectly,  I  hope  that  the  author  of 
the  resolution  will  correct  me. 

But  if  you  will  note  in  lines  4,  5,  and 
6,  it  says,  "providing  for  the  payment 
of  minimum  taxes  by  corporations  and 
individuals."  and  this  is  the  relevent 
language,  "on  the  broadest  feasible 
definition  of  income." 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  knew  full  well 
what  were  his  intentions  when  he  in- 
cluded that  language  because,  if  I  un- 
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derstand  it  correctly,  the  "broadest 
feasible  definition  of  income"  would 
mean  taxing  Social  Security,  taxing 
pensions,  taxing  life  insurance— that  is 
an  item  we  see  so  many  TV  ads 
about— taxing  medical  insurance  pay- 
ments, taxing  disability  payments, 
taxing  health  and  welfare  benefits, 
taxing  unemployment  compensation, 
and  a  host  of  other  items. 

That  is  the  only  reason  that  I  could 
understand  the  language  "on  the 
broadest  feasible  definition  of 
income." 

And,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  al- 
ready moved  to  the  point  of  taxing  in- 
directly Social  Security  income  and  we 
have  already  moved  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  taxing  tax-exempt  bond 
income,  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  thinks  I  am  wrong 
in  interpreting  the  language  this  way 
and  misrepresenting  the  facts  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  then  I  would 
appreciate  his  correcting  me,  but  I  see 
no  other  way  that  that  language  can 
be  interpreted  other  than  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  interpreted  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  amused  by  the  interpretation  by 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  That  re- 
minds me  of  a  great  book.  The  author, 
Shakespeare,  I  am  sure,  though  he 
had  a  good  line.  But  someone  tried  to 
read  in  what  Shakespeare  said  about 
his  mother  when  he  wrote  it. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  knows 
what  this  means.  It  does  not  intend  to 
reach  the  poor  on  Social  Security  by 
taxing  their  income  or  those  who  have 
a  pension  from  their  company  of  $150, 
$200  a  month  in  addition  to  Social  Se- 
curity. 

It  is  meant  to  get  at  those,  principal- 
ly the  wealthy,  who  make  legitimate 
deductions  that  are  allowed  by  law 
and  somehow  arrange  to  have  no  tax- 
able income.  They,  by  and  large,  are 
not  cheats,  they  are  not  evading  the 
law.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
law.  And  all  this  resolution  says  is  we 
are  going  to  change  the  law  so  that 
those  wealthy  and  privileged  individ- 
uals and  corporations  can  no  longer 
take  advantage  of  it. 

THE  MINIMTTM  TAX  AMEIfSMKNT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
respectfully  oppose  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Packwood  regarding  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  on  minimum 
taxes.  Although  in  principle  I  support 
the  enactment  of  a  revised  and  work- 
able minimum  tax  for  both  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  nevertheless  I 
plan  to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Any  minimum  tax  proposal  should 
simply  be  a  straightforward  fix  of  the 
current  minimum  tax  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Code.  There  is  no  reason  to  re- 
quire that  such  a  repair  job  on  the 
Tax  Code  be  "revenue  neutral." 

I  have  introduced,  with  Senator 
MoTNiHAN,  a  minimum  tax  proposal 
for  both  individuals  and  corporations. 
In  my  statement  for  introduction,  I 


cited  some  of  the  same  statistics  which 
Senator  Packwood  cited  tonight  about 
the  corporations  and  wealthy  individ- 
uals with  sut>8tantial  income  who  are 
currently  able  to  legally  avoid  paying 
taxes.  These  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions can  do  this  because  the  current 
minimum  taxes  in  the  Tax  Code  are 
not  working.  These  provisions  should 
be  fixed. 

Fixing  the  minimum  tax  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Code  is  analogous  to  fixing 
a  leaky  roof  of  your  house,  while  wait- 
ing and  planning  to  do  a  complete  ren- 
ovation. We  need  to  completely  reform 
our  Tax  Code,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  President 
when  he  submits  his  proposal  later 
this  month,  and  to  working  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
who  stated  tonight  that  he  plans  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  get  a  tax  reform 
bill  passed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
However,  in  the  meantime  we  cannot 
ignore  the  leaky  roof. 

Enacting  a  minimum  tax  should  not 
divert  our  energy  from  true  tax 
reform.  It  is  simply  necessary  mainte- 
nance. Senator  Packwood's  proposal 
would  confuse  tax  reform  with  neces- 
sary repair  of  the  Tax  Code.  He  pro- 
poses to  enact  a  minimum  tax  on  cor- 
porations and  individuals  and  then  use 
the  revenues  raised  to  reduce  the  tax 
rates  for  individuals.  Reducing  the  tax 
rates  and  broadening  the  tax  base  are 
the  key  components  of  tax  reform. 
Interjecting  rate  reduction  into  the 
process  of  enacting  a  workable  mini- 
mum tax  is  inappropriate  and  possibly 
counterproductive  because  it  steals 
some  of  the  themes  and  thus  the 
thunder  of  real  tax  reform. 

In  addition,  any  additional  revenue 
that  will  be  raised  by  fixing  the  cur- 
rent minimum  tax  provisions  of  the 
Code  should  be  used  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  Certainly  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  agony  of  the  past  few 
weeks  as  we  struggle  to  cut  spending 
programs  to  reduce  this  deficit.  It 
simply  makes  no  sense  to  refuse  to 
apply  the  revenues  that  might  be 
raised  from  fixing  the  existing  provi- 
sions in  the  Tax  Code  to  reducing  the 
deficit,  especially  since  the  minimum 
tax  is  directed  precisely  at  wealthy 
con>orations  and  individuals  not  now 
making  even  a  minimum  contribution 
to  deficit  reduction. 

I  support  the  adoption  of  minimum 
tax,  but  not  in  the  form  proposed  by 
Senator  Packwood  tonight.  In  the 
context  of  the  current  budget  crisis 
and  the  beginning  debate  on  tax 
reform,  it  is  not  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  require  that  a  minimum  tax 
proposal  be  "revenue  neutral." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  In- 
quiry. How  much  time  do  we  have  re- 
maining on  the  amendment  on  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority   leader's   time    has   expired. 
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and  the  Senator  from  Orecon  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  off  the  resolution. 

Does  the  Senator  know  if  any  other 
Senators  desire  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  proposal?  I  do  not  think  we  have 
many  more  on  our  side  who  desire  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  kind  of  wish  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  here  so  I  could  address  my 
remarks  to  his  remarks,  but  in  his  ab- 
sence I  will  try  my  best. 

Frankly.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  a  lot 
more  about  the  Tax  Code  than  he 
knows  about  the  budget  because  obvi- 
ously the  statements  he  has  made 
about  the  budget  here  do  not  make 
any  sense.  So  I  truly  hope  that  he 
knows  what  he  said  about  taxes,  be- 
cause If  they  are  both  about  the  same 
dimension  and  level  of  accuracy,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  we  heard. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  reducing  this 
deficit.  Now  somebody  gets  up  and 
says  that  the  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age—I do  not  know  if  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's of  3  months  ago  or  the  one 
here,  but  obviously  it  is  not  enough. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you.  I  have  not  heard 
very  many  people  that  want  to  sup- 
port that  much.  It  is  not  $52  billion. 
The  one  that  we  have  up  there  is  $295 
billion  over  3  years.  Now  maybe  it  is 
not  enough. 

I  will  tell  you  right  now.  if  we  can 
get  51  Senators  that  want  to  get  in  a 
room  and  say,  "We  are  ready  to  cut 
the  expenditures  of  this  Government 
$295  billion."  then  let  us  talk  about 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about— about  making  someone's 
day.  Because  he  is  right.  After  we 
made  $295  billion,  we  have  got  some 
deficit  left.  But  I  teU  you.  it  is  $295  bU- 
lion  less  than  we  would  have  had,  plus 
a  whole  bunch  of  interest  we  will  save 
that  we  would  have  spent.  So  we 
ought  to  start  with  that. 

If  it  is  not  enough,  then  why  do  we 
not  get  a  lot  of  people  to  come  up  and 
say.  "We  sign  up  for  $295  billion  worth 
of  savings."  and  let  us  put  a  little 
group  together  and  say.  "It  is  not 
enough."  Then  let  us  look  at  what  we 
wiU  do.  I  am  not  committing  to  any- 
body. But  maybe  I  would  look  at  taxes 
then.  The  problem  is  that  nobody  Is 
willing  to  say.  even  though  it  is  not 
enough,  if  it  Is  not,  that  they  will  not 
even  do  that  much.  They  want  to  start 
talking  about  taxes  immediately. 

I  will  tell  you  the  best  Information  I 
have  to  give  you.  If  you  put  that  pack- 
age in  place  that  is  up  there  at  the 
desk.  $295  billion.  3  years  from  now  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Florida,  who  under- 
stands estimates,  we  will  have  a  deficit 
of  between  $98  billion  and  $147  billion. 
And  I  cannot  tell  you  which  one  Is 
right,  but  I  can  tell  you  It  is  $295  bil- 
lion plus  Interest  savings  less  than  it  la 
going  to  be. 


And  why  can  I  not  tell  you  whether  So  I  am  voting  for  this  because  if 

it  is  98  or  147?  It  is  because  I  cannot  something  like  this  passes.  I  want  the 

predict  for  you  what  the  inflation  rate  first    $16    billion    to    take    the    poor 

3  years  from  now  is  going  to  be.  what  people  off  the  tax  roles.  And  I  do  not 

the  unemployment  rate  3  years  from  want  to  use  that  $16  billion  to  pay  for 

now  is  going  to  be,  or  what  the  inter-  Amtrak;  I  do  not  want  to  use  it  to  pay 

est  rate  3  years  from  now  is  going  to  for  Job  Corps;  I  do  not  wtuit  to  use  it 

be.  to  pay  for  EDA:  and  I  do  not  want  to 

But  what  I  can  tell  you  is  that  all  of  use  it  to  pay  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 

those  are  going  to  be  better  if  you  cut  gional  Commission,  none  of  which,  in 

$295     billion     than     otherwise.     And  my  opinion,  are  even  one-tenth  as  im- 

where  do  I  get  those  two  numbers?  No  portant    as    taking    millions   of   poor 

argiunent    on    nimibers    from    CBO.  people  off  the  tax  roles. 

They  Just  say.  "We  are  not  sure  the  in-  Now  you  have  a  choice  here.  Do  you 

terest  rate  is  going  to  be  that  low  3  want  to  cut  programs  and  have  tax 

years  from  now.  and  we  are  not  sure  reform  and  use  the  tax  reform  money 

the  inflation  rate  is  going  to  be  that  to  help  poor  people  not  pay  taxes  or 

low  or  the  unemployment  rate,  and  we  do  you  want  to  fool  them? 

chose  a  more  optimistic  set  of  econom-  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Ic  assumptions." Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  ^r.    DOMENICI.    I   yield   myself   2 

Senator's  time  has  expired.  more  minutes 

Mr.   DOMENICI.   I   yield  myself  3  or  do  you  want  to  fool  them,  and  do 

more  minutes.                                  you  want  to  say.  "We  are  going  to  take 

The  facts  are    there  axe  program  ^j^^^  ^  ^^  ^        ^  ^^^  programs 

changes    mandated    to    the    Finance  ^^^  ^^^^           ^  ^^^  „g  ht\v\nz 

Committee    and    mandated    to    every  ^^  ^^  ^^     ^^  ^  ^^^^^   ^j 

"^u^^o^"^,*.^    *?**",  IL^®^       H*.  those  poor   people  on  the   tax   rolls 

take  $295  billion  out  of  the  expendl-  naying  taxes'7 

ture    side    that    would    otherwise    be  i  can  teU  you  a  lot  more  about  how 

n"w.  having  said  that,  we  can  have  ?^^l  S  **S  "^h^p""?  '^X^  vo^S 

an  argmnent  about  whose  day  we  want  ^"  *  ^t^  hemorrhage.  I  can  teU  you 

to  make  with  more  taxes.  But  I  want  a«K)ui  inai.  too-          ,  . ,     .          .      . 

to  teU  you  why  I  am  going  to  support  ^  '«='•  ^  ^ave  a  table  here.  lask 

this   resolution.   There   are   a   lot   of  unanimous   consent   that   the   record 

people  in  this  Chamber  that  want  this  S:fi,  °^^«' ,?!?  /Jfrn'^.l  "N^aJ'ti^ 

Uui  bill,  the  tax  bill  that  might  flow  P«pPl«   f"^"/?    if ««   through    1985    be 

from  this  resolution,  to  be  pasLd.  And  P^*^^.'"  "?,%fJ!f?"v  "^l^ J?.S^5 

they  are  standing  up  telling  Amerl-  at  It.  you  will  find  that  you  are  paying 

cans    'We  want  to  oav  the  deficit  with  ^axes  at  Just  about  the  average  level 

iTwe  w^rSUy  fo'?p?ogS^*of  the  "^^  yo"  Pald  before  the  hemorrhage 

national  Government."  occurred^ whenever  it  occurred^ 

I  do  not  want  to.  Do  you  know  why  I  The  being  no  object  on.  the  table 

do  not  want  to?  Because  there  are  mil-  *««  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb. 

Uons  of  U.S.  citizens  that  are  in  pover-  ^  foUows: 

ty  that  are  paying  taxes— millions  of    

Americans  in  poverty  that  are  paying 
taxes. 

When  we  changed  the  cost  of  living 

on  Social  Security  everybody  ran  down    

here    and   said.     'There   are    500.000  u« 

people  going  to  drop  $5  below  the  line    {|^ 

of  poverty."  m.l 

I  have  got  the  most  recent  one  here,  {jjj 

the  poverty  level  in  the  United  States.  1972 1 

In  1977,  people  In  poverty  paid  zero  jJJJ 

taxes.  Do  you  know  what  the  poverty  miZ. 

mass,  all  those  millions  in  poverty  pay  jj,^ 

today?   11.7   percent  of  their  income  MitZ. 

they  pay  in  Federal  income  taxes.  Do    {J^ 

you  know  how  much  it  wlU  cost  to  imi  "I 

take  them  off  the  rolls  where  they  J^ 

ought  to  be?  1M4  :: 

Why  should  we  be  inventing  pro-  jSj! 

grams  here  to  try  to  help  the  working  m  > ".. 

poor?  We  go  through  all  kinds  of  gyra-  "•* ' 

tlons-WiU  It  help  them?  Will  it  not  ■ 
help    them?"— when    we    are    taxing 

them.   Why   do  we   not   stop   taxing  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  President,  I  have 

them  first  before  we  decide  to  give  decided  to  support  this  amendment  of- 

them  a  little  subsidy  here?  Do  you  fered  by  Mr.  Packwood  because  of  the 

know  what  It  Is  going  to  cost,  for  those  assurance  given  on  the  floor  by  the 

on  the  Finance  Committee,  to  take  author    in    colloquies    with    Senator 

them  off?  $16  billion  in  taxes.  Lcvin  that  support  of  this  resolution 
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is  not  inconsistent  with  later  arguing 
that  some  or  all  of  the  revenues  gener- 
ated by  this  minimum  tax  would  be 
used  for  deficit  reduction. 

I  also  want  it  understood  that  I 
would  only  favor  revenue  increases  if 
they  are  part  of  a  total  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  that  contains  more 
spending  cuts  than  it  does  revenue 
changes.  I  also  strongly  believe  that 
any  revenue  Increases  should  be  used 
to  either  reduce  the  deficit  or  reduce 
taxes  and  not  to  fuel  spending  in- 
creases. 

I  do  believe  that  a  minimum  tax  also 
offers  a  positive  alternative  to  some 
recent  Treasury  Department  proposals 
to  change  the  Tax  Code  In  ways  that 
would  blunt  necessary  Incentives  for 
saving  and  investment  and  necessary 
soundly  beneficial  activities  by  the  prl- 
vsttc  sector. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  off  the  resolution  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chalrtean 
of  the  Finance  Committee  a  question. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  it  is 
clearly  his  Intent  in  this  measure,  as  It 
Is  construed  or  constructed  later  on  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  that  this  Is  In 
no  way  to  be  construed  as  or  con- 
structed In  that  process  as  a  new  tax, 
but  rather  It  Is  his  intent  solely,  as  I 
believe  was  hinted  at  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  that  It  Is  exclusively  the 
making  more  fair  of  an  existing  tax.  Is 
that  a  correct  interpretation? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  that  is  not 
correct  Interpretation.  For  those  who 
are  paying  no  tax  now,  for  those  privi- 
leged few  who  manage  to  escape  tax- 
ation, there  would  be  a  new  tax  on 
them. 

I  do  not  want  to  mlsleiul  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  The 
moneys  will  be  used  to  relieve  the 
taxes  on  the  poor  and  to  cut  taxes  gen- 
erally. That  Is  the  thrust  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  revenue  neutral  and  It  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  tax  reform. 

There  have  been  some  stories,  and  I 
think  some  people— I  have  not  noticed 
It  In  this  body  yet.  but  some  others— 
allegedly  want  a  minimum  tax,  and  I 
think  are  using  It  as  a  smoke  screen  to 
avoid  tax  reform.  That  Is  not  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ex- 
plore that  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

First,  a  new  tax  Is  a  tax— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

A  new  tax  is  a  tax  that  has  not  exist- 
ed previously.  A  corporate  tax  Is  in  ex- 
istence. A  persons^  Income  tax  Is  In  ex- 
istence. If  some  Individuals  are  not 
paying  those  taxes,  they  are  not 
paying  them  because  of  various  deduc- 


tions and  loopholes  that  may  exist.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  in- 
tends to  close  those  loopholes  and 
therefore,  yes.  the  individual  may 
wind  up  paying  a  tax  but  It  Is  not  the 
creation  of  a  new  tax  on  the  books.  It 
Is  a  payment  of  a  tax  that  they  should 
have  In  fact  been  paying  and  inso- 
much as  it  Is  that.  It  is  your  intention 
that  It  is  not  a  new  tax? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  Again  I  do 
not  think  my  good  friend  phrases  it 
correctly.  When  we  get  to  tax  reform- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  California. 

I  hope  we  close  a  lot  of  loopholes 
when  we  get  to  tax  reform.  But  this 
mlnlmimi  tax  could  go  into  effect  if  we 
had  no  tax  bill.  We  simply  say  even  if 
you  had  large  tax  deductions  and  you 
come  down  to  no  taxable  income,  and 
pay  no  tax.  we  would  still  say  you  are 
going  to  pay  some  tax  whether  or  not 
we  ever  change  the  deduction.  I  hope 
we  do.  I  hope  we  have  tax  reform  but 
this  resolution  stands  on  its  own 
whether  we  do  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  2  minutes 
left  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  think  that  should  be  made 
here— and  I  heard  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  make  the  point- 
about  corporations  who  do  not  pay 
taxes  and  that  everyone  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that  any  corporate  tax  does  one 
of  two  things:  It  either  passes  the  tax 
on  to  the  consumers,  or  It  taxes  the 
means  of  production.  If  you  tax  the 
means  of  production  too  hard,  then 
you  cause  more  unemplojTnent,  and 
that  does  not  help  the  people  In  the 
lower  income  group.  On  the  other  side 
of  it.  to  the  extent  that  those  taxes 
are  passed  forward  to  the  consumers. 
It  is  very  regressive.  The  corporate  tax 
is  one  of  the  most  regressive  taxes  in 
our  entire  system.  I  think  everybody 
ought  to  make  It  very  clear  here  that 
when  they  are  passing  a  minimum  cor- 
porate tax,  they  are  passing  a  regres- 
sive tax  on  the  working  or  in  some 
cases  the  non-working  consumers  who 
have  to  buy  the  products  that  those 
corporations  pass  on,  eoid  then  they 
collect  the  taxes  and  send  it  in  to  the 
Government.  I  think  that  is  the  prob- 
lem that  is  being  missed  here  In  this 
debate  entirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  2  minutes. 
Does  he  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
modified.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMSPON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DxniEN- 
BERGKR]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
tor]  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  STEjnns]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&U  vote  No.  3S  Leg.] 
YEAS-79 


AbdDor 

Oorton 

Mltcben 

Andrews 

Oramm 

Uoynlhan 

Armatronc 

Oraoley 

kfurfcowiU 

Bauciu 

HmrUn 

Nlckles 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Btngaman 

Hawkins 

Presiler 

Boren 

Hecht 

Fto&nlre 

BoKhwitz 

Helns 

prror 

Bradley 

Helms 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

SasMT 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Simpson 

DAnuto 

Specter 

DanforUi 

Kerry 

St&fford 

DeCondnl 

lAutenberg 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Dixon 

Lerln 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lone 

Trlble 

Domenld 

Warner 

Evani 

Matsunaca 

Welcker 

Exon 

Mattlndy 

Wilson 

Ftord 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

0«rn 

McConneU 

Ooldwmter 

Melcher 
NAY&-17 

Bumpen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Chafee 

Benin 

Rletle 

Chile* 

HolllngB 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Simon 

Olenn 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Oore 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Durenberger 

East 

Eacleton 

Stennlf 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  that  we  have  about  a  5-mlnute 
quorum  call.  Then  I  will  come  back 
and  I  think  give  my  colleagues  an  an- 
nouncement whether  or  not  there  is 
going  to  be  another  amendment  this 
evening. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  have  been  conferring 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
biU,  Senator  Domxnici,  and  other 
Members  on  this  side  to  see  what 
amendment  we  might  proceed  with  to- 
night. 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  if  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  my  colleagues,  is 
to  lay  down  an  amendment,  not  have 
any  vote  tonight,  come  in  quite  early 
in  the  morning,  say  8:30  for  special 
orders,  probably  have  a  vote  by  10:30 
or  11  on  the  amendment,  then  hope- 
fully call  a  couple  other  amendments 
up  tomorrow,  vote  on  those  and  hope- 
fully leave  at  some  reasonable  time  in 
the  afternoon.  So  there  would  not  be 
any  additional  votes  this  evening. 
There  Is  an  amendment  on  that  side. 
We  have  looked  at  a  couple  of  possi- 
bilities. But  I  think  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, I  would  like  to  come  in  at  8:30. 

ORDKIU  rOR  nUSAT,  MAT  3,  1»SS 

Could  I  obtain  unanimous  consent 
for  that  now  to  come  in  at  8:30  a.m.  on 
Friday,  May  3?  And  also,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Proxmirz.  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Then  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9  ajn.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  mln- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  requests  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  are  granted. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Then  we  would  be  back 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
at  9  o'clock,  and  hopefully  we  would 
be  able  to  have  a  vote  by  10:30.  11. 
11:30,  maybe,  at  the  latest,  noon,  and 
hopefully  a  couple  other  votes. 

We  have  amendments  on  this  side.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  worlung  on  a  number  of 
amendments.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
prepared  tomorrow.  But  we  have  con- 
ferred and  we  expect  to  have  votes  on 
Monday.  I  have  been  asked  that  on 
this  side  and  the  answer  is  yes.  I  think 
the  minority  leader  will  concur  in 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  As  I 
have  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  possibly  if  we  have 
votes  on  Monday— I  would  auiticipate 


that  we  would— but  if  we  could  have 
an  understanding  that  they  would  not 
occur  maybe  before  3  or  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  indicated  earlier  prob- 
ably not  before  2  o'clock,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  extend  that  to  3 
o'clock.  I  would  also  have  to  suggest 
we  might  be  in  a  little  later  that 
evening.  Monday  evening.  untU  7  or  8 
or  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  he  indicated  earli- 
er that  on  Tuesday  evening  next  there 
would  be  a  function  which  Members 
on  his  side  would  want  to  attend  and 
that  we  would  probably  have  no  votes 
after 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  after  4 
o'clock.  Maybe  debate  after  that,  but 
no  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  on  Wednesday 
evening,  if  we  could  have  a  similar  un- 
derstanding to  accommodate  a  func- 
tion on  this  side  that  we  would  like  to 
attend— we  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
attend  and  others  on  his  side— could 
we  have  that  understanding  that  on 
both  of  those  evenings  we  not  go  late? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  fair  if  we  are 
going  to  ask  for  that  consideration  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  not  an  event  that  I  have 
been  invited  to  attend,  but  the  Vice 
President  is  going  in  my  place.  But  in 
any  event.  I  think  it  would  be  about 
the  same  time  or  a  little  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  about  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  would  the  minority 
leader  agree  that  we  ought  to  finish 
this  bill  next  week? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  We  have  about  21 
hours  left.  20  or  some  such.  I  should 
think  that  we  ought  to  try  to  finish  by 
midweek. 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  suggestion  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  which  is 
probably  a  little  late,  that  we  might 
agree  to  reduce  the  time  tomorrow, 
proportionate  time,  and  lay  down  an 
amendment  and  take  it  up  on  Monday. 
Maybe  it  is  a  little  late  to  get  into 
that,  because  several  Members  have 
changed  their  plans. 

But  we  will  accommodate  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  Wednesday.  We  had 
hoped  to  go  late  on  Wednesday,  but 
we  will  try  to  work  that  out. 

We  will  come  in  early  next  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  next  week.  So  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  there  has 
been  none,  to  the  request,  I  will  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  lay  down  the  amend- 
ment and  then  we  will  go  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

AMXKIIMKirr  NO.  60 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr.  Pack- 
wood],  for  htiaaelt.  Mr.  Chatxi.  Mr.  Duwnt- 
BERcn.  and  Mr.  Hhmz.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment nubmered  50  to  amendment  No.  43. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  <200.000.000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  21.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  22.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $100,000,000. 

oin  page  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  16  by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $827,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $1,617,000,000. 

On  page  46,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  46.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $827,000,000. 

On  page  46,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,617,000,000. 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $587,000,000. 

On  page  51,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $1,047,000,000. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this    is    an    amendment    offered    for 


myself.  Senator  Cuktze,  Senator 
DuRENBERGER.  and  Senator  Heinz  re- 
lating to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  as  a 
mark  of  $16.3  billion  in  Medicare  and 
$1.2  billion  in  Medicaid  for  a  total  of 
$17.5  biUion. 

It  eliminates  the  very  objectionable 
Medicaid  cap  that  has  disturbed  so 
many  State  officials.  In  Medicare,  it 
make  some  slight  changes  in  part  B 
deductibles  and  other  reductions  in 
fairness  from  the  initial  suggestions  of 
both  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
budget  proposal  that  was  initially 
before  us. 

Beyond  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  need  for  any  further  explana- 
tion. I  can  answer  most  of  the  ques- 
tions about  it  tomorrow  for  any  of 
those  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During   the    day   routine   morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements    were   submitted,    as    fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Jean- 
nette  RanlUn  presented  by  the  State  of 
Mo^itana  for  placement  in  National  Statu- 
ary Hall,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  President's  visit  to  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  in  May  1985. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1928(a)  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Fascell.  chairman,  Mr.  Rose,  vice 
chairman,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  AwmrNZio, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Garcia,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Whitehtirst,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Bacham. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
Public  Law  83-420.  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  Gunderson  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 276(h)  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  for  the  1st  session  of  the 
99th  Congress  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  chairman.  Mr.  Yatron,  vice 
chairman,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Lelans.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Loettler,  Mr. 
DeLat,  and  Mr.  McCain. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  President's  visit  to  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Oermany  in  May  1985. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  heiore  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1019.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lated indtistry  to  bear  the  cost,  at  least  in 
part,  of  administering  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1020.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  for  Budget  and 
Legislation.  Office  of  Managment  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  apportionment  of  an  appropriation  indi- 
cating the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-1021.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  Claims  Court, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  The  Court's 
Judgement  in  Minnaota  Chippeva  TYifte,  et 
al  v.  The  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
AppropriatiOTu. 

EC-1022.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $50  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1023.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  NATO  Convention  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1024.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $50  million;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1025.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
plans  to  exercise  the  provision  of  law  con- 


cerning the  examination  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1026.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  stockpile  report  to  the  Congress  for  the 
period  April-September  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EXr-1027.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  C^haiiman  of  the  Export- 
Import  BanJc  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance 
transactions  supported  by  the  Bank  to  Com- 
munist countries  during  March  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1028.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
consolidated  report  on  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by  the 
Department  during  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1029.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  In  adminis- 
tering the  Deepwater  Port  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1984;  pursuant  to  33  USC,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce,  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Ttansportatlon. 

EC-1031.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  extension  of  the  time  period  for  a  deter- 
mination in  Railroad  Car  Service  and  Car 
Hire  Pooling  Agreement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1032.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  limit  inspec- 
tion of  steam  yachts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1033.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  third  annual  report  of  ac- 
complishments under  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1034.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  to  the  Secretary  during 
calendar  year  1984  regarding  transportation 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-103S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  energy  information  reqxiire- 
ments;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1036.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1037.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  sixth  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollu- 
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Uon  Competuatlon  Fund  for  fiscal  yeu- 
1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Enersy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC- 1038.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  E^ercy.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  fourth  annual  revised  comprehen- 
sive procram  management  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral Wind  Energy  Technology  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1039.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royal- 
ty Management.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  re- 
funds of  excess  roiraity  payments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1040.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  modifi- 
cations to  six  dams  on  the  Salt  River 
Project.  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourcea 

EC-1041.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Park  Foundation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  1984  annual  report  of 
the  National  Park  Foundation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  195:  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1985  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  59:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Science  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  64:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5.  198S.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  68:  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14.  1985.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  83:  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beglnnUig  on  May  5.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  87:  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  " 

S.J.  Res.  92:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents Month." 

8.J.  Res.  93:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month." 

BJ.  Res.  103:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985.  as  "Very  Special 
Arts  U.S.A.  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  104:  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  33.  1985.  as  "A  time  of  remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world. 

S.J.  Res.  U8:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25.  1985  as  "Missing  ChUdren  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  123:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk  Day. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted. 

By  Mi.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Kenneth  F.  Ripple,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit; 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Tenth  Circuit; 


Joseph  H.  Rodriguez,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
n.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey: 

George  F.  Dunn,  Jr..  of  Missouri,  to  be 
\3S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri; 

Sam  B.  Hall,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas;  and 

Herbert  M.  Rutherford  III.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  n.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listings  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  In  the  Cokgrzssion- 
AL  Recori)  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the 
Records  of  April  4,  April  17.  and  April 
22,  1985  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 
Rotrrim  MiLrrAjty  NOMiNATioifs  which  havc 

BKZM  PKNDIIfC  WITH  THX  SKNATC  ARMED  SEKV- 
ICSS  COtaUTRC  THZ  REQUIRZD  LKNCTR  OF 
TUfX  AMD  TO  WHICH  NO  OaTXCTIOHS  HAVK 
BIXII  RAISED 

1.  'General  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  VS. 
Army,  (age  63)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  (Ref.  «72) 

2.  *  Rear  Admiral  William  D.  Smith,  n.8. 
Navy,  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and  Reports. 
(Ref.  *179) 

3.  ••  In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are 
22  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Richard  G.  Bro- 
berg.  (Ref.  »180) 

4.  •  Lt.  Gen.  DWayne  Gray.  D.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  *183) 

5.  *U.  Gen.  Richard  K.  Saxer.  D.S.  Air 
Force,  (age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  (Ref.  «190) 

6.  ••  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  James  8.  Majors). 
(Ref.  #200) 

7.  ••  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  3,382  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of  major 
(list  begins  with  David  M.  Abbate).  (Ref. 
«201) 

8.  ••  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  382  ap- 
pointments to  a  grade  no  higher  than  major 
(list  begins  with  David  M.  Abbate).  (Ref. 
«202) 

9.  ••  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  925  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Alan  A.  Abangan). 
(Ref.  *303) 

10.  "In  the  Army  there  are  18  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Floyd  Z.  Ught.  Jr.).  (Ref.  *204) 

11.  ••  In  the  Army  there  are  1.072  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Derric  L.  Abrecht).  (Ref.  #205) 

12.  **In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  116 
permanent  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Granville  R.  Amos). 
(Ref.  *20«) 

13.**  In  the  Navy  there  are  48  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins 
with  Mark  S.  Ammons).  (Ref.  «207) 


14.**  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  188 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list 
begins  with  Christopher  A.  AieUo).  (Ref. 
♦  208) 

15.*  Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Odom,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  «211) 

16.*  Vice  Admiral  Crawford  A.  Easterling. 
U.S.  Navy,  (age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list.  (Ref.  «212) 

17.*  Vice  Admiral  Wiliam  J.  CowhUl.  U.S. 
Navy,  (age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  (Ref.  #213) 

18.*  Vice  Admiral  Powell  F.  Carter,  Jr., 
U.8.  Navy,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  *214) 

19.**  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  there  are  270  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  James  R.  Abelee).  (Ref. 
#215) 

20.**  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  48  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  permanent 
ensign  (list  begins  with  WlUiam  M.  Bartle- 
man,  II).  (Ref.  #216) 

21.*  Lt.  Gen.  Herman  O.  Thomson,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  (age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list.  (Ref.  #218) 

22.*  Lt.  Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory.  U.8.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  #219) 

23.*  U.  Gen.  John  L.  Pickitt,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  #220) 

24.*  MaJ.  Gen.  E>ale  A.  Vesser,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  #221) 

25.*  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  9  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral (list  begins  with  Richard  Edward 
Young).  (Ref.  #222) 

26.**  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  8  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  (list  begins  with  Michael 
J.  PUrto).  (Ref.  #223) 

27.**  Commander  Donald  E.  Williams. 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  captain.  (Ref.  #224) 

28.*  Commodore  John  R.  McNamara,  U.8. 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  Chaplains.  (Ref.  #229) 

Total.  6.504. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DECoifciNi): 
S.  1052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  carry  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  furnish  chiropractic  services 
to  certain  veterans  and  to  evaluate  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  furnishing  such  services  to 
such  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MATSUNAOA   (for   hUnself. 

Mr.  iNOinrx.  Mr.  Stkvxms.  Mr.  Mur- 

KOWSKi.  Mr.  CRANSTOif.  Mr.  Gorton. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Rieclx.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.    Melchkr.    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr. 

Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Hattieu). 

Mr.  Metzenbadm,  Mr.  Bursicik.  Mr. 

Harkin,    Mr.    Denton.   Mr.    Moyni- 

HAN.   Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr.   Hart.   Mr. 

Sarbanxs,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

Bradley  and  Mr.  Ladtenberc): 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings  and 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Glenn,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.     Buroick.     Mr.     Cohen,     Mr. 


Crues,  Mr.  HuMPHiucY.  Mr.  Dixow, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation   in    Employment    Act    of    1967    to 
remove  the  maximum  age  limitation  appli- 
cable to  employees  who  are  protected  under 
such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By   Mr.    GOLDWATER   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Granite 
Reef    aqueduct    of    the    Central    Arizona 
Project  as  the  "Hayden-Rhodes  Aquedu<rt"  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS: 
S.   1056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Colonel 
John  R.  Vincent,  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1057.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  regarding  activi- 
ties directly  affecting  the  coastal  zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1058.  A  bill  to  amend  Schedule  3  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  health  care  professionals  to  the  positions 
of    Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense    for 
Health  Affairs,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy. 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1060.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  benefit 
levels  of  individuals  becoming  eligible  for 
benefits  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the 
disparity  (resulting  from  changes  made  In 
1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formula) 
between  those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels 
of  persons  who  became  eligible  for  benefits 
before  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kexxt): 
S.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  of  de- 
layed  reentry   and   psychological   readjust- 
ment assistance  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  Vietnam  veterans;  to  the  Copimit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerry): 
8.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  tiUe 
38,  United  States  Co6k,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  require  comprehensive  research  on. 
studies  of.  and  a  review  of  the  professional 
literature  on  potential  physiological  and 
psychological  health  problems  affecting 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  to  require  training 
for  Veterans'  Administration  personnel  in 
cotinseling,  screening,  testing,  evaluation, 
treatment,  therapy,  readjustment,  and  reha- 
bilitation relating  to  the  unique  medical  and 
psychosocial  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thotuiond): 
S.  1063.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  376  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Judicial  annuities  for  surviving  spouses 
shall  not  terminate  by  reason  of  remarriage 
of  an  annuitant  after  age  sixty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Nonn.  Mr.  MrrcHXLL, 
Mr.  Binoamam,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Mat- 


sunaca,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
Mr.  MoYNiRAN): 
8.  1064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  National  Diffusion  Network;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   

By  Bdr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiDEN)  (by  request): 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tlie  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  1066.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Harold  M. 
Wakefield;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SX7BMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himseU 

and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.  Res.  153.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (8. 
1066)  entitled  "A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
M.  Wakefield"  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Ourt  for  a  report 
thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.   1052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Ccxle,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  to 
furnish  chiropractic  services  to  certain 
veterans  and  to  evaluate  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  furnishing  such  services 
to  such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES 
demonstration  PROJECTS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  chiro- 
practic services  to  eligible  veterans 
and  evaluating  the  therapeutic  bene- 
fits and  cost-effectiveness  of  such  serv- 
ices. I  am  pleased  that  Senator  DeCon- 
cini has  joined  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  measure. 

Current  law  authorizes  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  provide  chiro- 
practic services  to  veterans,  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  physicians  may, 
on  a  (»se-by-case  basis  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  VA.  refer  an  eligible  vet- 
eran to  a  private  chiropractor  for 
treatment.  However,  despite  this  au- 
thority, few  veterans  have  actually 
been  referred  to  private  chiropractors 
by  VA  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  chiropractic  treat- 
ment has  become  a  recognized  and  ef- 
fective means  of  treating  certain  phys- 
ical impairments  and  disorders.  In  vir- 
tually all  other  areas  of  the  Federal 
health  care  delivery  system.  Congress 
has  recognized  the  Important  role  of 


chiropractic  care.  Moreover,  a  number 
of  States  also  Include  chiropractic 
services  under  their  medical  assistance 
programs.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
our  Nation's  veterans  deserve  the 
same  access  to  medical  treatment,  in- 
cluding chiropractic  treatment,  as  that 
available  to  recipients  of  other  Federal 
and  State  health  care  programs. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  list 
some  of  the  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  which  authorize  chiropractic 
services.  The  provision  of  chiropractic 
services  is  authorized  for  eligible  per- 
sons imder  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs.  Chiropractic  services  are 
provided  to  Federal  employees  under 
several  health  plans  offered  through 
the  Federal  EJmployee  Health  Benefit 
Program.  Federal  employees  have 
chiropractic  coverage  under  the  Feder- 
al Employee  Workers'  Compensation 
Program.  Chiropractic  health  services 
are  included  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  Last  year,  with  passage  of 
the  EXepartment  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985.  PubUc  Law  98-525. 
Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  demonstration 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  chiropractic 
services  under  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram. 

lii.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  be  brought  in  con- 
formity with  these  programs.  The 
chiropractic  patient  population  today 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be 
between  10  and  20  million.  Our  Nation 
has  some  28  million  veterans,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  substantial 
number  of  our  veterans  who  receive 
medical  care  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  are  either  actual  or  po- 
tential chiropractic  patients. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  pro(>ose  today  would  authorize  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct 
no  less  than  five  demonstration 
projects  in  five  different  geographical 
regions  of  the  country  to  provide 
chiropractic  services  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. In  the  conduct  of  these  demon- 
stratton  projects,  the  VA  would  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  no 
less  than  five  chiropractic  colleges  to 
coordinate  the  provision  of  chiroprac- 
tic services  to  veterans  and  perform 
clinical  research  and  data  collection 
regarding  the  therapeutic  benefits  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  such  services. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  an 
eligible  veteran  may  receive  no  more 
than  $600  in  chiropractic  services  in 
any  12-month  period,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe a  limit  on  the  amount  payable 
to  any  chiropractic  college  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  total  expenditures 
for  chiropractic  services  under  the 
demonstration  projects  would  be  limit- 
ed to  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  It  is 
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Intended  that  the  demonstration 
projects  be  fxinded  from  appropria- 
tions for  medical  and  proethetic  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  failed  on  three 
previous  occasions  to  accept  Senate- 
passed  legislation  authorizing  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  a  pilot  program  of 
chiropractic  services  for  veterans— leg- 
islation which  I  introduced— It  has 
Joined  the  Senate  in  strongly  urging 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
evaluate its  position  and  use  existing 
authority  to  provide  chiropractic  serv- 
ices in  appropriate  cases  as  part  of  the 
medical  care  afforded  to  veterans. 
This  message  has  been  virtually  ig- 
nored by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I,  therefore,  urge  Congress  to 
send  a  stronger  message  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  on  this  matter  by 
favorably  considering  this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Stkvins, 
Mr.  MtTRKOWsKi.  Mr.  Craw- 
STOK.  Mr.  GoRTOii,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Hat- 
riELO.  Mr.  METZENBAUif,  Mr. 
BuROicx.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  EbcoN,  Mr.  SnfON, 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Laxttkh- 

BERG): 

S.  1053.  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civil- 
ians; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Matsunaga  and 
other  Senators,  and  the  text  of  the 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  An- 
drews.     Mr.      BuRDiCK,      Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Hmi- 
PHREY,    Mr.    Dixon,    and    Mr. 
Proxicire): 
S.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination   in    Employment    Act    of 
1967  to  remove  the  maximufn  age  limi- 
tation applicable  to  employees  who  are 
protected    under    such    act,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

AOC  DISCRIMIMATION  in  EMPLOYmXirT  ACT 
AMKNVItKirrS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  his  support 
for  an  end  to  mandatory  retirement 
nearly  3  years  ago.  Today,  I  am  again 
introducing  legislation  to  fulfill  this 
long-deferred  goal:  The  prohibition  of 
mandatory  retirement  based  solely  on 
age.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Glenn, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Aging  Committee  and  Senators  An- 
drews.  CoHXH,   Humphrey,   Bdrsick, 


Chiles,  Cranston.  Dixon,  and  Prox- 
iciRS  Join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill.  A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Claitoe  Pepper. 

Currently,  there  are  1.2  million 
Americans  age  70  and  over  In  our  work 
force.  Many  of  these  people  want  to 
continue  working— sometimes  for  rea- 
sons of  self- fulfillment,  but  more  often 
for  reasons  of  economic  necessity.  Fed- 
eral law  now  deprives  these  people  of 
the  same  guarantees  of  equal  opportu- 
nity in  employment  that  other  citizens 
enjoy.  They  are  deprived  of  this  pro- 
tection not  on  the  basis  of  who  they 
are  and  what  they  can  do.  but  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  age.  This  seems  to 
me  the  rankest  form  of  discrimination, 
and  we  should  no  longer  tolerate  it  In 
Federal  law. 

In  1978.  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  was  amended  to 
eliminate  mandatory  retirement  for 
nearly  all  Federal  workers  and  to  in- 
crease to  70  the  age  at  which  non-Fed- 
eral workers  could  be  forcibly  retired. 
This  bill  will  abolish  that  age  70  cap 
and  reverse  a  policy  that  implicitly 
sanctions  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  working  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  70.  While  this  is  a  simple 
change  in  the  law.  it  will  make  an 
enormous  difference  In  the  lives  of 
those  who  will  soon  face  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  age  discrimination. 

Admittedly,      Mr.      President,      the 
recent  economic  slowdown  created  a 
difficult  climate  for  the  full  utilization 
of  older  workers.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  fall  back  on  traditional  re- 
tirement and  separation  procedures  In 
order  to  reduce  the  size  of  a  firm's 
work  force.  But  the  demographic  pro- 
jections  are   quite   different   for   the 
near  future.  We  need  to  look  beyond 
the  immediate  situation  and  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  work  force  changes 
that  will  occur  with  complete  recovery 
and  with  time.  Our  Nation  will  need 
these  productive  older  workers.  As  you 
are  aware,  Mr.  President,  the  age  dis- 
tribution  of   the   population   will   be 
shifting  dramatically  over  the  coming 
decades.    The    younger    working-age 
population— ages  16-44— has  ceased  its 
rapid  growth  and  between  now  and 
the    year    1995.    will    actually    show 
marked  decline.  What  this  means  is 
that  our  standard  of  living  is  threat- 
ened   due    to    possible    future    labor 
shortages  unless  we  as  a  nation  contin- 
ue to  increase  the  size  of  our  work 
force.  And  since  everyone  who  will  be 
a  younger  worker  during  the  next  20 
years  has  already  been  bom.  we  know 
that  the  only  way  that  we  will  be  able 
to  grow  and  prosper  is  if  able  bodied, 
productive    older    workers,    who    are 
today  in  their  late  forties  or  fifties  or 
even  early  sixties,  have  the  opportuni- 
ty and  incentive  to  continue  working. 
The  behavior  of  this  future  group  of 
older  workers  will  be  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued economic  growth. 


We  also  need  to  encourage  older 
people  to  remain  productive  to  lessen 
the  strains  on  our  retirement  Income 
programs.  If  those  now  forced  to  retire 
were  working,  the  overall  obligation  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  would 
be  decreased,  and  the  number  contrib- 
uting would  increase.  Recent  figures 
from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion estimate  the  savings  to  the 
OASDI  trust  funds  from  prohibiting 
compulsory  retirement  at  $0.7  billion 
annuaUy  by  the  year  2000  and  $4  bil- 
lion annually  by  the  year  2020. 

But  the  importance  of  abolishing 
the  age  70  limit  for  ADEA  protection 
lies  not  only  in  the  positive  shifts  in 
behavior  it  will  bring  about.  In  fact, 
such  shifts  will  be  relatively  minor. 
Persons  over  age  70  constitute  Just  1.2 
percent  of  our  105  million  person  work 
force.  Lifting  the  age  cap  will  have  a 
negligible  Impact  on  that  figure. 
Rather,  the  importance  of  removing 
age  70  is  its  message  to  present  and 
future  older  workers;  You  are  to  be 
employed  on  the  basis  of  your  capabil- 
ity, not  on  the  basis  of  your  birth  date. 
Mr.  President,  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  age  discrimination  are  not  new 
to  the  Congress.  The  first  ADEA  blU. 
enacted  in  1967,  stemmed  from  the 
Congress'  determination  that  age  dis- 
crimination, like  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  religion,  or  sex,  is  inherent- 
ly contrary  to  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual merit.  The  original  act  was  de- 
signed to  protect  workers  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65.  In  1978.  the  age  for 
protection  was  raised  to  70.  At  that 
time,  it  was  agreed  that  age  70  would 
be  used  until  the  Department  of  Labor 
conduct  a  study  on  the  impact  of  total- 
ly eliminating  mandatory  retirement. 
The  results  of  that  study  Indicate 
beyond  all  doubt  that  raising  the  per- 
missible mandatory  retirement  age  to 
70  has  had  no  significant  negative  eco- 
nomic or  social  impact.  It  further  con- 
cludes that  eliminating  mandatory  re- 
tirement entirely  would  not  produce 
any  work  force  dislocations.  These 
conclusions  pave  the  way  for  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  to  remove  the  most 
visible  symbol  of  age  discrimination  in 
the  work  place. 

Public  opinion  In  this  country  clear- 
ly supports  the  bill  we  are  now  Intro- 
ducing. A  recent  Harris  poll  found 
that  by  a  9-to-l  margin,  a  majority  of 
all  ages  feel  that  "nobody  should  be 
forced  to  retire  because  of  age."  By  an- 
other Idpsided  margin,  three-quarters 
of  all  adults  are  convinced  that  "most 
employers  discriminate  against  older 
people  and  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  find  work."  The  poll  also  found  that 
3  out  of  4  retirees  wish  they  had  some 
form  of  employment  after  retirement. 
Taken  together,  the  Department  of 
Labor  study  and  the  survey  findings 
show  that  mandatory  retirement  re- 
mains an  unnecessary  and  unjustified 
obstacle  to  older  workers  and,  indeed. 
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an  abridgement  of  their  right  to 
remain  contributors  to  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  the  measure  I 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress,  this 
bill  does  not  contain  a  controversial, 
albeit  temporary  exemption  for  ten- 
ured professors  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. I  am  aware  of  the  special  com- 
plications involving  academic  tepure 
and  of  the  concern  that  uncapping  the 
retirement  age  for  tenured  professors 
might  result  in  reducing  the  number 
of  openings  for  new  faculty  members. 
I  am  aware  also  that  the  tenure 
system,  which  has  been  a  critical 
factor  in  ensuring  academic  freedom, 
creates  special  circumstances  regard- 
ing retirement,  and  I  am  sympathetic 
to  these  concerns.  The  fact  that  in 
this  legislation  we  have  elected  to  omit 
the  exemption  at  this  time  should  not 
be  viewed  as  prejudicial,  in  any  way,  to 
a  final  decision  on  how  to  address  this 
concern. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  1980's  the  traditional  col- 
lege-age population  has  decreased. 
However,  enrollment  levels  are  expect- 
ed to  be  maintained  during  the  late 
1980's  as  the  increased  enrollment  of 
older  students  offsets  the  enrollment 
declines  of  younger  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  national  birthrate  began  to 
climb  once  again  in  1977.  The  National 
Ekiucation  Association  states  that 
there  are  54.000  more  elementary 
schoolchildren  in  the  Nation's  class- 
rooms, the  first  noticeable  increase  in 
14  years.  And  this  growth  will  contin- 
ue Into  the  1990's,  according  to  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics. Thus  baby  boomlet  may  not  be  as 
big  or  as  long  as  the  baby  boom  after 
World  War  II,  but  it  wlU  help  to 
expend  student  enrollment,  and 
should  then  create  demand  for  college 
professors  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  man- 
datory retirement  bill  will  not  end  age 
discrimination.  This  form  of  discrimi- 
nation has  persisted  in  this  country  on 
the  basis  of  misconceptions  concerning 
the  aging  process  and  unfounded 
stereotypes  about  older  people.  But 
with  this  new  legislation  we  can  begin 
to  reeducate  the  American  public,  and 
especially  employers,  about  the  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  and  expertise  that 
older  Americans  have  to  offer  to  the 
social  and  economic  development  of 
our  society. 

Some  of  the  legal  barriers  to  contin- 
ued employment  are  Ironically  part  of 
the  very  law  that  is  supposed  to  help 
and  protect  older  workers.  The  ADEA 
allows  employers  to  refuse  to  hire  and 
also  to  terminate  older  workers  on  the 
basis  of  age  if  age  constitutes  so-called 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  a  business. 
Thus,  workers  such  as  police  officers, 
firefighters,  pilots,  and  incumbents  in 
other  Jobs  that  often  Involve  stress  or 
relate  to  public  safety  are  often  re- 


fused Jobs  or  forced  to  retire  early 
simply  on  the  basis  of  age.  I  realize 
Mr.  President,  that  these  matters  are 
complicated  and  that  physical 
strength  to  meet  rigorous  Job  demands 
may  well  ebb  as  a  worker  grows  older. 
But  the  history  of  litigation  under  this 
exception  indicates  that  many  employ- 
ers are  attempting  to  utilized  it  as  a 
means  to  refuse  employment  to  older 
workers. 

These  legal  barriers  are  serious  prob- 
lems that  need  close  examination  and 
scrutiny.  But  the  most  serious  barrier 
and  the  most  Insidious— Is  simple  lack 
of  choice.  Our  present  system  allows 
for  Government  regulation  of  some- 
thing our  Pounding  Fathers  placed 
the  highest  value  on:  Individual  citi- 
zen choice.  Our  public  and  private  em- 
ployment policies  are  geared  to  either 
full-time  work  or  full-time  retirement. 
They  deliminate  the  very  choice  that 
appears  to  most  older  workers:  Part- 
time  employment.  This  bill  will  return 
to  business  and  individual  citizens  the 
freedom  of  choice  about  when  to 
retire. 

On  summary,  the  continued  use  of 
mandatory  retirement  policies  is  both 
morally  imsupportable  and  contrary 
to  the  economic  interests  of  employ- 
ers, employees,  and  the  American 
public.  It  is  bad  for  workers,  bad  for 
business,  and  bad  for  the  economy.  In- 
calculable hvunan  talent— and  spirit- 
has  been  wasted  as  able  workers  have 
been  forced  in  premature  idleness. 
Eliminating  this  type  of  discrimina- 
tion will  signal  our  recognition  of  the 
value  of  older  workers  in  the  work- 
place and  will  signal  our  intention  to 
reject  all  barriers  to  their  full  partici- 
pation. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1054 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Amendments  of  198S". 

Sec.  2.  Section  12  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion In  BSnployment  Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C. 
631-634)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  Buboectlon  (a)  by  striking  out  "but 
less  than  70  years  of  age",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (cXl)  by  striking  out 
"but  not  70  years  of  age,". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  taJce  effect  on  January  1. 
1986,  except  that  with  respect  to  any  em- 
ployee who  is  subject  to  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement— 

(1)  which  Is  in  effect  on  March  14, 1985, 

(2)  which  terminates  after  January  1, 
1986. 

(3)  any  provision  of  which  was  entered 
Into  by  a  labor  organization  (as  defined  by 
section  6(d)(4)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(d)(4)).  and 

(4)  which  contains  any  provision  that 
would  be  superseded  by  such  amendments, 
but  for  the  operation  of  this  section. 


such  amendments  shall  not  apply  until  the 
termination  of  such  collective-bargaining 
agreement  or  January  I.  1989.  whichever 
occurs  first.* 

paoRurnMC  mandatobt  asnamxirr 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  please  to  Join  in  coeponsoring  the 
legislation.  S.  1054.  being  introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee.  This  legislation 
would  abolish  mandatory  retirement 
for  the  vast  majority  of  American 
woriters  by  amending  the  Federal  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
[ADEAl  to  remove  the  provision  in 
cxirrent  law  that  denies  the  protec- 
tions of  that  act  to  Individuals  70 
years  old  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  long-time  and 
strong  advocate  of  abolishing  manda- 
tory retirement.  On  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation, 
S.  2.  the  proposed  "Older  Americans 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1985."  which  included,  among  a 
number  of  other  proposals  aimed  at 
increasing  opportunities  for  older 
Americans  to  stay  in  the  work  force  if 
they  so  desired,  provisions  to  remove 
the  age  70  ceiling  from  the  ADEA  in 
order  to  abolish  mandatory  retire- 
ment. 

During  the  97th  Congress.  I  also  co- 
sponsored  legislation,  S.  2617.  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia which  would  have  removed  the  age 
70  ceiling.  Unfortunately.  I  was  unable 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  subsequent 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Introduced  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. S.  832,  because  the  version  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress  included 
provisions  which  I  could  not  support 
which  would  have  resulted  in  exclud- 
ing a  certain  category  of  workers— ten- 
ured college  professors— from  the  full 
protection  of  ADEA.  Accordingly,  in 
the  98th  Congress.  I  introduced  two 
bills— S.  1751  and  an  earlier  version  of 
S.  2— which  would  have  prohibited 
mandatory  retirement  for  all  employ- 
ees covered  by  the  ADEA. 

I  am  particularly  delighted  therefore 
that  the  legislation  being  Introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
not  create  an  exception  which  would 
allow  universities  or  colleges  to  force 
certain  employees  to  retire  at  an  arbi- 
trary age.  My  own  bill,  S.  2,  would  go  a 
step  farther  and  eliminate  as  well  the 
exemption  in  existing  law  that  allows 
companies  to  force  into  retirement  em- 
ployees with  certain  pension  rights. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  Aging  Commit- 
tee share  my  conviction  that  we 
should  not  be  creating  any  new  exclu- 
sion of  any  workers  from  the  full  pro- 
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tection  of  the  ADEA  and  have  elimi- 
nated the  exemption  for  tenured  fac- 
ulty members  in  the  version  of  the  leg- 
islation that  they  are  introducing  in 
the  99th  Congress. 

nZO  TO  KLIIf  INAn  MAHDATORT  UTIRXMSMT 
rOR  ALL  WORKXRS 

Mr.  President,  mandatory  retire- 
ment should  be  abolished.  Forcing 
older  workers  out  of  their  jobs  at  some 
arbitrary  age  is  an  archaic,  discrimina- 
tory, and  unreasonable  policy.  It  robs 
society  of  the  contribution  and  pro- 
ductivity of  an  increasingly  important 
segment  of  our  work  force,  and  it  robe 
these  individuals  of  the  dignity  and 
self-sufficiency  which  comes  from 
working.  In  1978.  we  began  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment by  abolishing  it  for  Federal 
workers  and  by  raising  the  age  from  65 
to  70  for  most  other  workers.  I  sup- 
ported the  1978  legislation  as  an  inter- 
im step  toward  total  abolition  of  man- 
datory retirement,  and  I  led  the 
Senate  floor  fight  against  excluding 
any  category  of  worker  from  protec- 
tion. Although  those  efforts  were  not 
entirely  successful,  the  exception  for 
tenured  faculty  members  expired  on 
July  1,  1982.  Thus  today,  these  em- 
ployees enjoy  the  same  protection 
against  mandatory  retirement  as  do 
millions  of  other  workers.  That  is  the 
way  the  law  should  remain.  x 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  1978 
legislation  passed,  many  opponents 
argued  that  eliminating  mandatory  re- 
tirement would  result  in  a  loss  of  job 
opportunities  for  younger  workers,  for 
women,  and  for  minorities.  The  1978 
law  directed  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
impact  on  these  categories  of  workers 
of  raising  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  from  65  to  70  and  of  abolishing  it 
altogether.  That  report,  released  in 
final  form  in  1983.  found  those  allega- 
tions to  be  without  any  basis  in  fact.  It 
concluded  that  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant job  slot  competition  between 
older  workers  likely  to  continue  In  the 
work  force  and  those  other  categories 
of  workers.  The  1981  interim  report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  calculated 
that  the  additional  over-65  workers 
would  be  potential  competitors  of  less 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  all 
full-time  workers  aged  16  to  24;  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  black 
workers  aged  16  to  59;  and  of  about 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  full-time 
female  workers  aged  16  to  59. 

Like  many  of  the  myths  that  sur- 
round age  discrimination,  the  allega- 
tion that  we  must  treat  older  workers 
unfairly  in  order  to  protect  other  cate- 
gories of  workers  is  simply  untrue.  In- 
justice seldom  breeds  justice,  and  here 
the  facts  are  totally  unsupportive  of 
perpetuating  age  discrimination  be- 
cause of  some  mistaken  notion  about 
the  needs  of  other  workers. 


NO  jxrsnncATioN  roR  cmfPTioiis  prom 
PRoracnoH 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  simply  no 
basis  for  continuing  to  deprive  older 
Americans  of  the  right  to  continue  to 
work  If  they  want  to.  Unreasonable 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  is 
just  as  invidious  and  unfair  as  discrim- 
ination based  on  race  or  sex  or  religion 
or  national  origin.  It  has  no  place  In 
our  society.  Every  worker  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  his  or  her  abilities,  and  not  be- 
cause they  have  reached  some  arbi- 
trary age.  The  issue  is  one  of  basic 
civil  rights  and  fairness. 

That  \s  why  I  have  felt  so  strongly 
that  we  should  not  be  providing  excep- 
tions for  particular  categories  of  work- 
ers. If  It  is  wrong  to  force  Individuals, 
without  regard  to  their  Individual 
competency,  to  retire  at  a  set  age  then 
there  is  no  justification  for  carving  out 
particular  segments  of  the  workforce 
where  such  invidious  discrimination 
can  be  practiced.  The  law  clearly  does 
not  limit  any  employer's  ability  to  dis- 
charge any  employee,  regardless  of 
age.  who  cannot  adequately  i>erform 
his  or  her  duties.  That  ought  to  be  the 
standard  In  every  occupational  field, 
not  some  arbitrary  factor,  whether  it 
be  age,  race,  disability,  or  some  other 
form  of  bias. 

CORCLnsiOH 

Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  long 
passed  for  Congress  to  abolish  once 
and  for  all  its  sanctioning  of  mandato- 
ry retirement  policies.  Extending  the 
protections  of  the  ADEA  to  workers 
over  age  70  will  accomplish  that  goal. 
Mandatory  retirement,  like  other 
forms  of  unfair  treatment,  is  a  prac- 
tice that  must  be  ended. 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Conmilttee  on  Aging.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  In- 
troducing this  legislation  to  extend 
the  protections  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  to  persons 
age  70  and  over.  With  passage  of  this 
legislation,  workers  will  not  be  forced 
to  retire  solely  because  of  their  birth- 
date.  This  legislation  will  be  signifi- 
cant for  many  older  persons  who  want 
to  continue  working,  without  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  employers  or 
other  segments  of  the  labor  force. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  CADEA]  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  age 
in  such  matters  as  hiring,  job  reten- 
tion, compensation,  and  other  terms, 
conditions,  and  privileges  of  employ- 
ment. The  ADELA  protects  workers 
from  age  40  to  70  from  discrimination 
by  most  employers  of  20  or  more  per- 
sons—including State  and  local  gov- 
ernments—employment agencies,  and 
labor  organizations— with  25  or  more 
members.  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees are  protected  from  age  40, 
without  any  upper  age  limit.  The 
original    1967   act   protected   workers 


aged  40  to  65.  I  supported  legislation 
in  1978  which  raised  the  upper  age 
limit  from  65  to  70.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  lifts  this  age  70 
cap  in  the  ADEA  to  protect  all  older 
workers  from  employment  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age. 

Currently,  there  are  1.2  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  70  In  our 
work  force.  Many  of  these  people  want 
to  continue  working— sometimes  for 
reasons  of  self-fulfillment,  and  often 
for  reasons  of  economic  necessity.  Fed- 
eral law  now  deprives  these  people, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  age,  of  the 
same  guarantees  of  equal  opportunity 
In  employment  that  other  citizens 
enjoy.  It  is  Inequitable  to  judge  a  per- 
son's qualifications  for  a  job  solely  on 
the  basis  of  age,  without  regard  to  fit- 
ness for  a  job.  In  fact,  chronological 
age  alone  is  a  poor  indicator  of  ability 
to  perform  a  job.  Research  shows  that 
older  workers  can  be  equal  or  superior 
to  younger  workers  In  the  areas  of 
quality  and  quantity  of  work,  depend- 
ability, judgment,  human  relations,  at- 
tendance, and  on-the-job  safety.  Nine 
out  of  ten  employers  in  a  1981  study 
by  Mercer,  Inc.,  stated  that  older 
workers  perform  as  well  on  the  job  as 
younger  workers  and  that  older  work- 
ers are  more  committed  to  company 
objectives  than  younger  workers. 

Our  Nation  needs  the  contributions 
of  these  productive  older  workers.  The 
bulk  of  our  current  work  force  is  the 
group  of  younger  workers  aged  16  to 
44,  but  this  group  will  peak  in  num- 
t>ers  around  1990  and  then  begin  to  de- 
cline. In  order  to  sustain  economic 
growth  and  productivity,  we  must  look 
to  the  pool  of  middle-aged  and  older 
persons.  We  should  allow  them  to 
compete  In  the  work  force  in  a  fair  po- 
sition without  discrimination. 

As  part  of  the  1978  amendments  to 
the  ADEA,  Congress  required  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  study  the  effects 
of  raising  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  from  65  to  70,  and  the  feasibility 
of  eliminating  the  age  70  cap  altogeth- 
er. The  Labor  Department's  4-year 
study  shows  that  abolishing  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  would  have  no 
significant  negative  Impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  or  employers.  The 
Labor  Department's  findings  Include 
the  following: 

Employers  have  not  experienced 
major  administrative  difficulties  or  in- 
creased costs  with  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  age  70,  and  do  not  anticipate 
major  changes  in  retirement  patterns 
if  mandatory  retirement  Is  eliminated. 

Abolishing  mandatory  retirement 
would  have  no  significant  negative 
impact  on  the  employment  of  minori- 
ties, youth  or  women.  These  latter 
groups  tend  to  be  involved  In  different 
occupations— manufacturing.  retail, 
wholesale— while  older  workers  tend  to 
be  involved  in  administrative  and  serv- 
ice occupations. 


The  elimination  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment would  have  a  marginal  impact  on 
the  employment  of  older  persons  and 
a  very  small  Impact  on  the  total  labor 
force.  About  200,000  additional  per- 
sons would  continue  working  by  the 
year  2000  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  mandatory  retirement.  This  would 
mean  a  5-percent  Increase  In  older 
workers,  and  these  older  workers 
would  represent  less  than  0.2  percent 
of  the  total  work  force  In  the  year 
2000. 

Research  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  others  shows  that  the  two 
primary  factors  in  deciding  when  to 
retire  are  health  condition  and  avail- 
ability of  retirement  Income.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  work  force  retires  be- 
tween 62  and  65  because  current  Social 
Security  and  pension  policy  favors  re- 
tirement at  these  ages.  We  do  not 
want  to  force  anyone  to  continue 
working  beyond  the  time  that  they  are 
able.  However,  workers  should  be  able 
to  choose  to  continue  working,  and  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
will  give  them  that  opportunity. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
more  helpful  if  I  shared  the  thoughts 
of  a  constituent,  Mary  Ellen  Wob- 
becke  of  Cleveland  Heights,  OH.  Ms. 
Wobbecke  wrote  me  the  following: 

Dear  Sehator  Glknn:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  people  are  required  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  70. 

I  am  B  58-year-old  school  psychologist. 
Looking  ahead,  I  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to 
retire  at  age  70. 1  did  not  start  working  until 
my  40's.  and  dropijed  out  for  a  few  years  to 
attend  graduate  school.  I  am  in  good  health, 
and  want  to  build  a  decent  retirement 
income.  I  would  like  to  work  for  as  long  as  I 
want  to— 75  or  80. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  you  to  look  Into 
this  matter.  Possibly  you  would  be  willing  to 
start  legislation  which  would  make  retire- 
ment an  option,  rather  than  a  requirement. 

In  this  day  of  increasing  retirement  costs 
(to  Social  Security)  such  a  change  In  the 
law  would  be  beneficial  to  the  government's 
coffers,  as  well  as  to  human  beings. 

Thank  you. 

Mabt  Elleh  Wobbkckk. 
Cleveland  Heights,  OH. 

Most  Americans  share  Ms.  Wob- 
becke's  attitudes  about  forced  retire- 
ment. A  1981  survey  of  the  general 
population  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associ- 
ates found  that  90  percent  of  those 
interviewed  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment. "Nobody  should  be  forced  to 
retire  because  of  age  if  he  wants  to 
continue  working  and  is  still  able  to  do 

a  job." 

Let  us  join  together  with  other  Americans 
In  recognizing  the  skills  and  talents  of  older 
persons  by  protecting  them  from  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  age  70  cap  in  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act.* 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATEIR  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Gran- 
ite Reef  Aqueduct  of  the  Central  Ari- 


zona project  as  the  "Hayden-Rhodes 
Aqueduct";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Hesources. 

HATSm-RBOOBS  AQXJWDVCT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing,  today,  a  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  central  Arizona 
project's  Granite  Reef  Aqueduct  to 
the  Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct,  to 
honor  the  late  Senator  Carl  Hayden. 
and  former  Congressman  John 
Rhodes,  two  great  men  from  Arizona 
who  were  so  vltaUy  Important  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

Water,  the  source  of  all  life,  has 
started  to  flow  In  the  aqueduct  that 
will  bring  our  share  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  people.  Industries,  and 
farms  of  central  Arizona. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  now  about 
this  incredible  water  delivery  system, 
the  timnels,  the  pumping  plants,  and 
the  op>eratlons.  I  will  simply  remind 
you  this  is  the  largest  reclamation 
project  ever  imdertaken  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  it's  very  doubtful 
ther  will  ever  be  another  like  It. 

Arizona's  modem  day  history  began 
with  the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  on  the  Salt  River,  that  conserved 
water  so  that  there  might  be  life  in 
Phoenix.  The  States  future  now  de- 
pends on  the  central  Arizona  project, 
which  will  bring  water  all  the  way  to 
Tucson  and  three  counties  in  between. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  celebra- 
tions beginning  later  this  year  befit- 
ting such  a  monumental  engineering 
feat. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  speak  of  the 
dreamers  and  workers  who  said  It 
could  be  done. 

Two  among  these  who  stand  out  in 
everyone's  mind  are  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  and  Congressman  John 
Rhodes.  One  was  a  native  Arizona  pio- 
neer who  became  both  an  Arizona  and 
a  national  institution.  The  other  was 
one  who  settled  in  Arizona  in  more 
recent  times  to  become  one  of  its 
greatest  statesmen. 

Senator  Hayden  was  bom  108  years 
ago  In  the  town  of  Tempe.  At  that 
time,  the  free-flowing  Salt  River 
passed  by  on  Its  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  In  those  territorial  days,  all 
the  settlers  talked  about  was  gold.  In- 
dians, and  water.  He  took  care  of  the 
small  population  as  a  sheriff  of  Mari- 
copa County  before  statehood,  and  he 
took  care  of  water  resources  during  his 
lengthy  career  In  Congress  which  ex- 
tended 57  consecutive  years,  longer 
than  any  person  In  our  history. 

He  had  a  number  of  great  legislative 
accomplishments  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  15  years  and  the  Senate  for 
42  years,  like  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  the  GI  bill,  but  the  great- 
est and  dearest  to  his  heart  was  the 
central  Arizona  reclamation  project. 


Any  mention  of  Carl  Hayden  alwas^ 
brings  to  mind  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  few  words  and  mighty  deeds. 

Though  in  his  later  years  In  the 
Senate  he  was  President  pro  tempore, 
third  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  sat  on  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  he  never 
abused  the  power  those  positions 
would  portend. 

He  wasn't  even  widely  known.  Sena- 
tor Hayden  chose  to  be  a  work  horse, 
not  a  show  horse. 

When  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
whether  his  successes  stemmed  from 
his  power  as  appropriations  chairman 
or  seniority.  Senator  Hayden  respond- 
ed. "If  you  have  a  good  project,  the 
Congress  will  adopt  It." 

In  the  same  Interview,  Senator 
Hayden  made  the  statement,  "You 
just  don't  enact  important  legislation 
except  by  coming  to  an  agreement, 
where  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion." 

So  It  was  with  the  central  Arizona 
project.  There  were  times  during  the 
many  years  the  project  was  under  con- 
sideration when  many  of  the  people 
back  home  were  discouraged  and  Im- 
patient, and  always  Senator  Hayden 
remained  the  optimist  and  kept  his 
steady  hands  on  course. 

He  was  to  see  the  central  Arizona 
project  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  In  September  1968,  the  year 
l)efore  he  retired  from  office  and  5 
years  before  he  passed  away  in  his  be- 
loved State. 

Forty  years  from  the  date  Senator 
Hayden  took  office  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Arizona  elected  its 
first  Republican  to  the  House,  John 
Rhodes.  For  the  next  16  years,  John 
Rhodes  dedicated  his  time  and  his  con- 
siderable talents  to  the  passage  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  He  served  in 
that  important  role  in  bringing  bipar- 
tisanship to  the  effort,  not  only  In 
Congress  but  also  In  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. 

He  Is  one  of  those  persons  who  took 
up  residence  in  Arizona  while  serving 
there  in  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  n,  and  who,  in  a  short  time, 
became  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the 
fast  growing  State. 

About  his  service  in  Congress, 
George  WiD  wrote: 

One  glance  tells  you:  Ood  had  a  Congress- 
man In  mind  when  he  made  John  Rhodes. 
And  he  is  just  what  the  Pounding  Fathers 
had  In  mind  when  they  designed  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  the  body  intended  to  be 
closest  to  t^e  commonman. 

With  Hi  '.he  many  honors  that  came 
to  Joi  Rhodes  dtiring  his  30-year 
career  ;re,  which  included  being 
elected  unanimously  four  times  as  mi- 
nority leader,  he  will  always  claim  as 
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his  crowning  achievement  the  enact- 
ment of  the  CAP. 

He  couldn't  have  planned  his  career 
In  Congress  better  in  order  to  have 
been  successful  in  helping  the  small 
Arizona  delegation  attain  passage  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  and,  after- 
ward, assure  the  project  was  funded  in 
an  orderly  manner.  His  first  assign- 
ment was  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  the  authorizing 
committee,  where  he  served  with  the 
dean  of  Western  water,  the  late 
Wayne  Aspinall.  Later  he  took  a  seat 
on  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  working  with  the  late 
Mike  Kirwan. 

His  knowledge  of  the  institution,  his 
legislative  craftsmanship,  his  personal 
dedication,  perseverance,  and  integri- 
ty, made  John  Rhodes  the  ideal  associ- 
ate of  Senator  Hayden.  To  these  two 
men  Arizona  owes  a  great  debt  of  grat- 
itude. The  Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct 
will  revere  their  names  in  the  annals 
of  the  history  of  the  central  Arizona 
project. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  regard- 
ing activities  directly  affecting  the 
coastal  zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

COASTAL  ZOm  MAlf  AGDfXNT  ACT  AMXNDIfXlfTS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  [CZMA]  to  clarify  the  con- 
sistency provision  of  that  act— section 
307(c)(1).  This  action  reflects  my  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  in  coastal  areas, 
as  well  as  my  desire  to  protect  the 
CZMA  and  its  consistency  provision 
from  further  erosion.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  committed  to  protect- 
ing the  spectacular  and  pristine  shore 
of  my  native  Oregon,  which  has  been 
included  in  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or's 5-year  oil  and  gas  leasing  plan  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Clarification  to  the  C^S^MA  was  made 
necessary  by  the  1984  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Watt  versus  California.  In 
that  case,  the  Court  held  that  Federal 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  do  not  "directly 
affect"  State  waters.  As  a  result,  the 
Court  ruled  that  Federal  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  need  not  be  consistent  with 
federally  approved  State  coastal  zone 
management  programs. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  vio- 
lates the  intent  of  Congress,  expressed 
through  the  C^ZMA,  that  the  States  be 
provided  with  the  authority  to  develop 
and  administer  programs  for  manag- 
ing their  coastal  resources.  Coastal 
zone  management  was  envisioned  by 
Congress  to  be  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  CJovemment 
and  the  States,  with  the  States  work- 


ing toward  national  goals  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  In  this  way,  a  rational  and 
balanced  approach  to  both  develop- 
ment and  conservation  would  be  as- 
sured. 

Toward  that  end.  Oregon  and  27 
other  States  have  approved  coastal 
zone  management  programs.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  the  States  have  had 
to  enact  new  legislation  and  commit 
significant  resources  to  coastal  zone 
management.  In  return,  the  States 
were  assurred  that  Federal  activities 
directly  affecting  the  coastal  zone 
would,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, be  consistent  with  that  State's 
coastal  management  plan. 

The  agreement  expressed  in  the 
CZMA  has  been  breached  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision.  If  the  States 
are  excluded  from  the  negotiating 
table  in  the  crucial  first  stages  of  oil 
and  gas  development,  uncertainty, 
added  delay,  and  expense  for  both  the 
developers  and  the  States  will  occur 
later  in  the  process. 

The  Court's  decision  is  not  support- 
ed by  the  legislative  history  of  the 
CZMA.  In  the  Commerce  Committee 
report  accompanying  the  1976  amend- 
ments to  the  act,  the  term  "leases" 
was  Inserted  wherever  the  phrase  "li- 
censes or  permits"  appeared,  and  the 
committee  stated  in  its  report: 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  need  to  seek 
the  certification  of  consistency  from  adja- 
cent states  .  .  .  before  entering  Into  a  bind- 
ing lease  agreement  with  private  oU  compa- 
nies. 

Since  this  language  was  insufficient 
to  apprise  the  Court  of  Congress' 
Intent,  an  amendment  to  the  statute  is 
required. 

"The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  same  one  approved  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  reported  to 
the  full  Senate  In  the  98th  Congress. 
It  embodies  clarifications  dictated  by 
national  security  and  a  modification 
requested  by  fishing  interests.  It  em- 
bodies the  best  thinking  of  the  affect- 
ed parties  and  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings In  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing does  not  grant  States  any  new  au- 
thority nor  give  them  veto  power  over 
oil  and  gas  development  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Instead,  it  simply 
restates  the  rights  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  States  in  1972  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  incorrectly  limit- 
ed. This  legislation  will  restore  the 
correct  balance  between  Federal  and 
State  interests  in  coastal  resource  pro- 
tection and  development  by  guarantee- 
ing the  States'  a  say  in  Federal  activi- 
ties directly  affecting  their  coastal 
zones.* 


By  Mr.  mOUYE: 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals to  the  positions  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 


fairs, the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  the  Surgeon  (General  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

APPOIlfTlfXNT  OP  CXXTAIIf  HKALTM  CARX 
PROPKSSIONALS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  various  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Defense 
Health  Care  Program  would  be  opened 
up  for  a  range  of  health  care  provid- 
ers, depending  upon  their  administra- 
tive and  clinical  skills. 

For  example,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  position  of  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Army  is  not  limited  to  phy- 
sicians. Instead,  such  an  appointment 
may  be  made  from  officers  who  have 
shown  by  extensive  duty  in  the  branch 
concerned,  or  by  similar  duty,  that 
they  are  qualified  for  the  appoint- 
ment. The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  informed  me  that  the  phrase 
"branch  concerned"  refers  to  the  six 
corps  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment and,  thus,  for  example,  presum- 
ably a  military  dentist  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  that  position. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  ensure  that  each  of 
the  Surgeons  General  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs,  shall,  in  fact,  become  eligible 
for  interdisciplinary  appointments. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1059 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreuntative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Contneu  auembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  136(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  President  shall  appoint  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  E>efense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs from  among  persons  who  are  educa- 
tionally and  professionally  qualified  to  fur- 
nish health  care  to  other  persons,  including 
doctors  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  osteopa- 
thy, nurses,  and  clinical  psychologists.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3036  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
the  following:  "and  shall  be  appointed  as 
prescribed  in  subsection  (f )":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (f ): 

"(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  from  among  commissioned  of- 
ficers in  any  corps  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment who  are  educationally  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  furnish  health  care  to 
other  persons,  including  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  osteopathy,  nurses,  and 
clinical  psychologists.". 

Sic.  3.  Section  5137  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "In  the  Medical  Corps"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  are  education- 
ally and  professionally  qualified  to  furnish 


health  care  to  other  persons.  Including  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  osteopathy, 
nurses,  and  clinical  psychologists":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "In 
the  Medical  Corps"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "who  is  qualified  to  be  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery". 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8036 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "designated  as  medical  offi- 
cers under  section  8067(a)  of  this  title"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "educationally  and 
professionally  qualified  to  furnish  health 
care  to  other  persons.  Including  doctors  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  osteopathy,  nurses, 
and  clinical  psychologists".* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the 
benefit  levels  of  individuals  becoming 
eligible  for  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity— resulting 
from  changes  made  in  1977  in  the  ben- 
efit computation  formula— between 
those  levels  and  the  l)enefit  levels  of 
persons  who  became  eligible  for  bene- 
fits before  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BENErrr  levels  of  social  securitv 

BEHEnCIARIES  ATTER  1979 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  there 
comes  a  time  when  compassionate  jus- 
tice calls  out  for  action  on  behalf  of 
the  many  who  cannot  stand  here  and 
speak  for  themselves.  Therefore.  I  rise 
today  to  appeal  to  the  basic  sense  of 
fairness  that  our  Democracy  em- 
bodies—a sense  of  what  is  right  that 
can  no  longer  be  denied  by  halfheart- 
ed efforts  and  weak  resolutions.  It  is 
to  this  end  that  I  address  the  issue  of 
the  Social  Security  notch. 

In  the  98th  Congress  I  cosponsored 
S.  2644,  a  bill  designed  to  rectify  this 
enormous  injustice,  but  much  to  my 
dismay,  the  promise  of  security  to  our 
senior  citizens  did  not  receive  the  pri- 
ority attention  that  it  so  rightfully  de- 
served. The  needs  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents  did  not,  carmot,  and  will 
not,  fade  silently  away.  Thus,  I  offer 
legislation  today  that  will  give  hope  to 
those  members  of  our  society  bom  be- 
tween 1917  and  1921. 

The  notch  was  an  ill-conceived  solu- 
tion to  what  was  an  already  poorly  de- 
signed Social  Security  formula.  In 
1973,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  revealed 
that  recent  computations  of  forthcom- 
ing benefits  were  grossly  incorrect.  In 
the  simplest  of  terms,  future  adjust- 
ments for  benefits  had  been  doubly  in- 
dexed for  inflation.  This  double  index- 
ing was  largely  responsible  for  a  1977 
projection  of  a  long-range  deficit  equal 
to  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
projected  cost  of  the  program.  Obvi- 
ously, something  had  to  be  done.  The 
result,  however,  was  cruel  and  unfair. 

In  1977,  Social  Security  legislation 
was  passed  that  would  deny  future  se- 
curity to  thousands  of  senior  citizens. 
Realizing  that  the  previously  incorrect 
formula  would  both  bankrupt  the 
system    and    pay    disproportionately 


high  benefits  to  some  recipients,  there 
was  a  tremendous  movement  back- 
ward. A  new  formula  was  calculated 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  individ- 
uals becoming  eligible  after  1978.  Less 
than  2  full  years  after  the  change 
would  be  made  there  would  be  an  ad- 
justment downward  of  benefits.  This 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  change 
plans  for  those  about  to  retire.  Re- 
gardless of  the  Intent  of  the  1977 
amendments,  the  effect  was  devastat- 
ing. 

When  the  dust  had  settled,  it  was 
clear  that  if  you  reached  62  years  of 
age  after  January  1.  1979.  or  were  bom 
after  1916.  your  hopes  of  a  secure  re- 
tirement had  been  dashed.  Although 
attempts  were  made  to  lessen  the 
impact  for  those  immediately  facing 
retirement,  those  bom  between  1917 
and  1921,  the  ball  had  already  started 
to  roll  downhill.  If  you  were  bom  Jan- 
uary 1,  1917,  and  your  neighbor  was 
bom  Deceml)er  31,  1916.  you  could  be 
certain  that  if  all  other  factors  were 
the  same,  you  would  receive  lower  ben- 
efits based  on  your  date  of  birth  alone. 
This  arbitrary  Inequity  sealed  the 
fate  of  many  unsuspecting  senior  citi- 
zens who  would  now  sp>end  their  so- 
called  years  of  leisure  short  of  good 
housing,  proper  medical  attention,  and 
even  decent  meals.  A  society  certainly 
falters  when  it  neglects  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  given  of  themselves  in 
times  of  war  and  times  of  peace  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  balancing  budgets. 
This  type  of  action  is  not  the  mark  of 
a  great  nation. 

As  great  a  damage  as  has  been  done, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion and  to  send  the  message  that  we 
still  care.  My  legislation  would  com- 
pensate for  some  of  this  lost  income 
by  incorporating  3  more  years  of  em- 
ployment after  age  62  for  computation 
in  Social  Security  benefits.  This  would 
be  made  available  for  those  who 
reached  62  in  1979  or  later.  It  also  es- 
tablishes an  income  ceiling  of  $29,700 
for  those  3  years  after  eligibility 
starts,  and  allows  for  a  lump-sum  ret- 
roactive payment  for  those  who  have 
forgone  their  rightful  benefits  since 
1979.  The  $29,700  income  celling 
allows  for  a  justifiable  benefit  Increase 
now.  However,  since  this  figure  re- 
mains constant,  it  prevents  mammoth 
escalations  in  the  future  with  ample 
time  for  these  future  retirees  to  plan 
for  their  retirement  years. 

Every  day  we  delay  in  our  efforts  to 
correct  the  notch  we  risk  missing  the 
chance  to  return  these  benefits  to 
those  who  deserve  them.  Will  this 
Government  abandon  those  who 
fought  so  hard  to  survive  the  Great 
Depression  and  to  save  our  country  in 
World  War  II?  Is  the  legacy  of  a  free 
and  strong  nation  to  be  answered  in 
the  manner  the  notch  does?  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  stmggle, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  215(aK4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "who  had  wages  or  self- 
employment  Income  credited  for  one  or 
more  years  prior  to  1979"  in  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  haa 
27  or  more  quarters  of  coverage  based  on 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  credited 
for  yean  prior  to  1979". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  1984"  In 
clause  (I)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "after  December  1978"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "as  in  effect  In  December 
1984"  after  "section  215(d)"  In  clause  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (B);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  215(aKS) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  Individ- 
ual described  In  paragraph  (4XB))"; 

(2)  by  strllcing  out  "except  that,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  (A)"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  described  In  paragraph 
(4KB),  such  individual's  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  computed  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (bK4)". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
215(bK4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that— 

"(A)  paragraph  (2KA)  (as  then  in  effect) 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  that  the  number 
of  an  individual's  'benefit  computation 
years'  may  not  exceed  25: 

'(B)  paragraph  (2KC)  (as  then  In  effect) 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual's computation  base  years'  may  include 
only  calendar  years  in  the  period  after  1950 
(or  1936  If  applicable)  and  prior  to  1979. 
plus  the  3  calendar  years  after  1978  for 
which  the  total  of  such  individual's  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  is  the  largest: 
and 

"(C)  the  contribution  and  benefit  base' 
(under  section  230)  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  in  (and  taxable  years  begin- 
ning In)  any  calendar  year  after  1981  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  $29,700. ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  215(fH7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (d)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  to  whom  those  subsections  apply 
by  reason  of  subsection  (aK4KB)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr  "For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (as  80  In  effect)  In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual to  whom  that  subsection  applies  by 
reason  of  subsection  (aH4KBKl)  as  in  effect 
after  Deeember  1978.  the  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  determined  as  provided  by 
subsection  (b)(4).  For  purposes  of  recomput- 
ing a  primary  insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (d)  (as  so  In  effect)  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  to  whom  that  subsec- 
tion    applies     by     reason     of     subsection 

(aK4KBKii)" 

Sac.  4.  Section  215(iH4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(but 
the  application"  and  all  that  follows  down 
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throuth  "pancrmph  (4)  of  that  subaec- 
Uon)". 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  31S<aK7HA)  of  the 
Social  SecTuity  Act  Is  amended  by  Insertlnc 
"or  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (4KBXI))  under 
section  215(a)  as  In  effect  In  December 
1978"  after  "under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection"  In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1). 

(bXl)  SecUon  215<aK7KBMi)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  In 
the  determination  of  an  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount,  there  shall  first  be 
computed  (I)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  In- 
dividual's primary  Insurance  amount  under 
that  paragraph,  reduced  by  substituting  (for 
purposes  of  this  computation)  the  applica- 
ble percent  specified  in  clause  (il)  of  this 
subparagraph  for  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
dividual's average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
established  by  subparagraph  (AXl)  of  para- 
graph <1).  or  (ID  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  section  215(a)  as  In  effect 
In  December  1978  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4X6X1)  of  this  subsection,  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  Individual's  primary 
insurance  amount  under  that  section,  re- 
duced by  a  percentage  equivalent  to  the  per- 
centage reduction  which  (as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) would  occur  under  subclause  (I)  If 
such  primary  Insurance  amount  were  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
215(aX7XBXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4XBXi))  under  secUon  215(a)  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978"  after  "under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
319(aX7XBXi)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4XBX1))  under  section  315(a)  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978."  after  "under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  as  though  they  had 
been  Included  or  reflected  In  section  201  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  an  Individual  Is  enti- 
tled on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  old-age  insurance  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Sectulty  Act  which  were 
computed— 

(1)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  In 
effect  (by  reason  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977)  after  December  1978. 
or 

(2)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  In 
effect  prior  to  January  1979  by  reason  of 
subsection  (aX4XB)  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977). 

the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (notwithstanding  section  215(fXl)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  shall  recompute 
such  Individual's  primary  Insurance  amount 
so  as  to  take  Into  account  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  and  shall  pay  to  such  indi- 
vidual in  a  lump  saia  any  additional  amount 
to  which  such  Individual  is  entitled  (for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  month  for 
which  such  Individual  was  entitled  to  such 
benefits  and  ending  with  the  month  preced- 
ing the  first  month  with  respect  to  which 
such  re<x>mputation  Is  effective)  by  reason 
of  such  amendments.  No  recomputatlon  of 


an  individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  or  otherwise  affecting 
any  monthly  Insurance  benefit  which  Is  pay- 
able under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  any  other  person  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
dividual's wages  and  self-emplojrment 
income  for  any  month  before  January 
1985.« 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  Kzrht): 
S.  1061.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  delayed  reentry  and  psycho- 
logical readjustment  assistance  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  for  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

VlSlNAIf  VRBLUfS'  DKLATXD  RSKMrBT  AHD 
PSTCHOLOGICAI.  RKADJUSTlfKNT  AMD  VOCA- 
nOlf  AL  RXHABIUTATIOH  ASSISTAlfCg  KCt 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  intr(Kiucing  legislation  today 
which  addresses  critically  unmet  read- 
justment needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  in 
the  area  of  health  care  and  research. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Delayed  Re- 
entry, Psychological  Readjustment 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Assist- 
ance Act  will  a(x;ord  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  necessary  authority  it 
requires  to  resolve  the  unique  psycho- 
social problems  affecting  Vietnam  vet- 
erans within  the  parameters  of  exist- 
ing VA  resources.  All  provisions  of  the 
bill  have  precedent  in  the  comprehen- 
sive psychological  readjuistment  assist- 
ance accorded  World  War  II  veterans 
by  the  VA. 

Operation  Outreach,  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  psychological  read- 
justment program.  Is  limited  In  its  re- 
sounds. Its  authority  and  in  its  profes- 
sional capabilities.  The  Delayed  Re- 
entry Act  will  provide  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  are  suffering  from  psycholog- 
ical readjustment  problems  related  to 
their  military  service  or  readjustment 
therefrom  with  priority  treatment 
within  the  mainstream  VA  mental 
health  resources.  The  act  gives  service- 
connected  disability  status,  at  a  non- 
compensable  level,  to  Vietnam  and 
other  eligible  veterans  who  experience 
mental  health  problems  which  are  de- 
termined by  a  VA  psychiatrist  or  psy- 
chologist to  require  mental  health 
services  to  facilitate  successful  read- 
justment to  civilian  life.  This  means 
that  these  veterans  will  receive  priori- 
ty in  treatment  and  access  to  the  VA's 
mental  health  resources  before  the  75 
percent  of  veterans  whose  mental 
problems  have  no  connection  to  their 
military  service,  but  who  are  receiving 
mental  health  services  from  the  VA. 
These  veterans  would  not  be  subject  to 
income  limitations  imposed  upon  non- 
service-connected  veterans.  They 
would  receive  no  priority  medical 
treatment  other  than  that  required  to 
resolve  their  psychological  readjust- 
ment problems. 

Veterans'  Administration  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists  would  be  re- 


quired to  make  special  efforts  to  deter- 
mine if  Vietnam  veterans'  psychologi- 
cal problems  were  Incurred  or  aggra- 
vated in  the  service,  or  are  a  poat-trau- 
matic  stress  disorder,  thus  warranting 
a  servi(%  (K>nnectlon  for  a  disability. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's 
"Physician's  Guide  for  Disability  Eval- 
uation Examinations"  (March  1,  1985) 
warns  of  serious  problems  with  possi- 
ble prior  misdiagnosis  of  veterans  po- 
tentially suffering  from  PTSD. 

DIAONOSnC  PnTALLS 

(a)  Prior  misdiagnosis.  Since  DSMII 
(Diagnostics  and  Statistics  Manual  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association)  provided 
no  diagnostic  category  for  a  war  stress  reac- 
tion, post- traumatic  stress  disorder  may 
have  been  misdiagnosed  prior  to  1980  as  a 
personality  disorder,  a  primary  substance 
abuse  disorder,  a  borderline  state,  or  even 
schizophrenia.  A  high  Index  of  suspicion 
should  be  maintained  for  any  war  zone  vet- 
eran carrying  such  a  diagnosis  from  this 
period,  especially  If  the  record  does  not  <»n- 
tain  a  highly  detailed  military  history. 

(b)  Standardized  Diagnostic  Instruments. 
As  of  the  mid-1980s.  standiLTdlzed  instru- 
ments (e.g.  the  MMPI.  DSI.  SCL-90,  and 
SADS)  have  not  been  validated  for  PTSD 
and  ARE  NOT  capable  of  sorting  symptoms 
and  responses  into  the  diagnosis  of  PTSD. 
Until  sufficient  standardized  research  Is 
completed,  such  Instruments  cannot  be  uti- 
lized to  document  the  presence  or  absence 
of  PTSD.  They  may  even  suggest  Incorrect 
diagnoses. 

The  legislation  requires  the  VA  to 
Institute  a  comprehensive  research 
and  training  program  for  professional, 
paraprofessional,  and  lay  personnel 
dealing  with  Vietnam  veterans,  to 
assure  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
counsel,  screen,  and  test  Vietnam  and 
other  veterans  with  PTSD  and  accord 
them  effective  therapy,  readjustment, 
and  rehabilitation  for  their  unique 
medical  and  psychosocial  readjust- 
ment problems. 

Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  VA  health  care  system 
are  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  medical 
or  psychological  problems  related  to 
their  military  service.  While  the  VA 
has  made  significant  gains  in  recent 
years,  many  VA  hospitals  are  ill- 
equipped  (only  1  hospital  in  10  has  a 
special  PTSD  ward  or  program)  to  pro- 
vide empathetic  (x>unsellng.  screening, 
and  treatment  for  these  veterans. 
Many  VA  medical  personnel  lack  the 
training  resounds  and  experience  to 
deal  with  the  unique  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  Vietnam  war  and  post- 
traumatic stress  disorders. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  veter- 
ans whose  serious  mental  health  prob- 
lems are  related  to  their  military  serv- 
ice or  readjustment  therefrom,  but  do 
not  warrant  permanent  disability  com- 
pensation, to  participate  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  v(x»tional  reha- 
bilitation program  under  chapter  31  of 
title  38  United  States  Code. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  action  in 
the  comprehensive  mental  health  and 
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vocational  rehabilitation  assistance 
the  VA  a(x;orded  World  War  II  veter- 
ans with  psychoneurosls  problems. 
Over  one-half  of  the  World  War  II  dis- 
abilities were  classified  as  "psychon- 
eurosls". Those  veterans  were  given 
temporary  service  connected  disability 
status  and  a(xorded  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  When  the  World  War 
II  veterans  had  resolved  their  psycho- 
logical problems  and  readjusted  to  ci- 
vilian life,  their  disability  status  was 
dropped. 

Costs  of  the  legislation  will  be  ab- 
sorbed within  existing  VA  appropria- 
tions.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  comprehensive 
research  on.  studies  of.  and  a  review  of 
the  professional  literature  on  poten- 
tial physiological  and  psychological 
health  programs  affecting  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  to  require  training  for 
Veterans'  Administration  personnel  in 
counseling,  screening,  testing,  evalua- 
tion, treatment,  therapy,  readjust- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  relating  to 
the  imique  medical  and  psychological 
needs  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

COttPREHDISIVE  VIETItAM  VETZRAMS  RKSEARCH 
AND  TRAINING  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Comprehensive  Vietnam  Veterans  Lit- 
erature Review  and  Training  Act  of 
1985  will  require  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
literature  review,  research,  and  studies 
of  all  potential  health  care  detriments 
affecting  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
natural  children.  Such  review  will  be 
carried  out  in  consultation  and  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  Human 
Services  and  the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  Mental 
Health. 

With  the  exception  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion in  research  being  carried  out  on 
agent  orange,  there  is  very  little  rele- 
vant activity  in  areas  of  potential 
health  care  detriment  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. The  vast  majority  of  PTSD  re- 
search is  surveying  the  symptoms— not 
seeking  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  affect  potentially  one-half  million 
veterans. 

There  is  little  in  medical  schools  and 
psychiatric  training,  or  in  much  VA 
medical  training  to  prepare  VA  per- 
sonnel to  handle  Vietnam-related 
problems— let  alone  provide  the  com- 
prehensive and  empathetic  counseling 
and  treatment  that  Vietnam  veterans 
suffering  the  consequences  of  their 
military  service  deserve  and  require. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  the  patients 
the  VA  will  see  in  a  given  year  will  be 
Vietnam  veterans  experiencing  medi- 
cal or  psychological  problems  that  are 


a  consequence  of  their  military  serv- 
ice. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
VA  to  provide  appropriate  training  to 
its  personnel  in  the  counseling  and 
screening,  testing,  evaluation,  treat- 
ment, therapy,  readjustment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  unique  psychoso- 
cial needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  review  of  prior 
activities  in  the  PTSD  area  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  VA  Administrator, 
in  consultation  with  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  This  Joint  review  will  prove 
particularly  beneficial  as  we  attempt 
to  dig  deeper  into  the  problems  and 
sjrmptoms  of  posttraimmtic  stress  dis- 
order. I  am  quite  certain  that  the  ex- 
pertise these  two  Directors  can  bring 
to  bear  in  this  review  will  prove  most 
beneficial  to  the  Administrator. 

Nine  months  after  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  VA  Administrator  will 
submit  to  Congress  his  re<x)mmenda- 
tion  on  further  activity  that  should  be 
carried  out  in  this  area.  These  recom- 
mendations will  be  extremely  helpful 
as  we  move  to  increase  our  limited 
knowledge  on  PTSD  through  mean- 
ingful additional  research  projects.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  judicial  annuities  for 
surviving  spouses  shall  not  terminate 
by  reasons  of  remarriage  of  an  annui- 
tant after  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

JUDKOAL  SURVIVORS  AMMUITIES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  law  relative  to  judi- 
cial survivors  annuities.  This  matter 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Green.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Senator  Thxhimond, 
Joins  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill.  Our 
legislation  is  identical  to  Congressman 
Green's  bill,  H.R.  1472. 

Our  bill  amends  current  law  to  pro- 
vide that  widowed  annuitants  of  Fed- 
eral Judges  60  years  of  age  or  older 
shall  not  lose  their  annuities  when 
they  remarry.  Our  intent  is  to  give  the 
survivors  of  Federal  judges  the  same 
rights  afforded  other  anntiitants 
under  both  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977  (Public  Law  95- 
216)  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
survivor  annuities  reinstatement 
(Public  Law  95-318). 

This  legislation  corrects  the  95th 
Congress'  failure  to  consider  the  case 
of  widowed  annuitants  of  Federal 
judges  60  years  of  age  or  older  who  re- 
marry. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  their  full  support.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Ntnoi.  Bilr.  MrrcH- 
ELL,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  MATStniAGA,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the   National   Diffusion 
Network;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  DIFFUSION  NETWORK  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  l&i.  President,  today  I 
am  intr(xlucing.  along  with  my  col- 
leagues.    Senators     Denton,     NimN, 

JAlTCHXLL,    BiNGAMAN,    KERRY,    MaTSU- 

NAGA,  Hart,  Bradley,  and  Moynihan. 
legislation  to  provide  for  independent 
statutory  definition  for  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

This  program  was  created  in  1974  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  and  pro- 
moting programs  of  demonstrated  ex- 
cellence in  school  systems  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  network  was  engi- 
neered so  that  education  programs 
which  are  su(xessf  ul  in  Maine  could  be 
made  known  to  sch(x>I  systems  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  covlA  be  implemented  and 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  each 
sch(X}l.  The  NDN  was  developed  on 
the  premise  that  most  education  prob- 
lems are  currently  being  successfully 
addressed  in  at  least  one  location  in  . 
the  United  States,  and  that  informa- 
tion concerning  programs  of  proven 
success  should  be  made  available  to 
school  systems  facing  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Through  means  of  the  network, 
schools  can  capitalize  on  efforts  al- 
ready undertaken  by  other  schools  to 
develop  effective  programs.  In  this 
manner,  the  NDN  provides  one  of  the 
swiftest  and  most  cost-effective  means 
for  adoption  of  exemplary  projects 
across  the  Nation,  by  avoiding  duplici- 
ty of  cost  and  duplicity  of  effort.  The 
average  cost  of  developing  an  NDN 
project  is  $250,0(X).  but  the  cost  of  du- 
plicating that  program  in  another 
school  district  is  only  $708! 

The  National  Diffusion  Network 
identifies  outstanding  programs  after 
careful  review  by  the  Department  of 
Education's  Joint  Dissemination 
Review  Panel,  comprised  of  education 
experts  throughout  the  country.  Pro- 
grams are  approved  for  both  demon- 
strated success  and  adaptability  to 
other  schools.  The  NDN  then  supports 
and  strengthens  these  projects  and  op- 
erates a  system  of  demonstration  sites 
where  these  programs  can  be  shown  to 
potential  adopters.  NDN  facilitators- 
one  or  more  in  each  State— help  a 
school  in  search  of  new  programs  find 
current  NDN  projects  which  will  ad- 
dress that  school's  specific  needs.  Faci- 
litators then  assist  with  the  training 
and  technical  assistance  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  program. 

National  Diffusion  Network  Pro- 
grams range  from  handicapped  educa- 
tion, to  basic  skills  development,  to 
adult   education,   to   exemplary   pro- 
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grams  in  math  and  science.  Since  1974, 
the  NDN  has  grown  from  76  to  391 
programs.  The  most  recent  statistics 
available  indicate  that  in  1982-83.  over 
18,000  public  and  private  schools 
across  the  Nation  have  adopted  NDN 
programs.  Consequentially,  over  66,000 
teachers  and  administrators  have  re- 
ceived inservice  training,  and  1.7  mil- 
lion students  benefited. 

The  importance  of  continuing  the 
network's  work  was  recognized  in  the 
Education  and  Consolidation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  That  act  provided 
for  the  network's  funding  out  of  the 
discretionary  funds  reserved  for  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  This  placed 
the  network  in  the  unusual  position  of 
being  named  in  the  law  but  not  being 
defined  or  described. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  correct  this  discrepancy  by  pro- 
viding a  statutory  definition  for  the 
National  Diffusion  Network.  It  would 
allow  funding  for  the  network  to  con- 
tinue either  through  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund  or  through  a  sepa- 
rate congressional  appropriation. 

The  National  Diffusion  Network 
clearly  carries  out  the  mandate  from 
the  President's  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  to  promote  educa- 
tional quality  in  our  schools.  In  its 
prescient  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk,  the 
Commission  called  for  effective  dis- 
semination of  the  numerous  examples 
of  local  success  as  a  result  of  superior 
effort,  and  better  understanding  of 
learning  and  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  successful  NDN 
projects,  project  EPASS,  is  located  in 
Pawtucket,  RI.  This  program,  through 
use  of  microcomputers,  provides  indi- 
vidual mathematics  instruction  for 
students  in  the  intermediate  grades 
who  are  having  difficulty  with  math 
concepts,  enabling  them  to  catch  up  to 
the  math  level  of  their  peers.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  so  successful  for  these 
students,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
return  to  their  regular  classes  in  sever- 
al months.  Schools  in  14  other  States 
have  already  adopted  this  program  at 
minimal  cost.  Another  fine  program 
which  we  are  proud  to  have  in  Rhode 
Island  is  Cranston's  Comprehensive 
Reading  Program  for  grades  K-12. 
This  program  combines  a  number  of 
Instructional  approaches,  including 
pacing,  parent  involvement,  reading 
specialists  and  diagnostic  assessment 
to  work  intensively  on  reading  compre- 
hension. 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  learn  about  NDN  projects  In  their 
own  States.  I  am  confident  that  in  re- 
viewing these  projects  my  colleagues 
will  become  encouraged  by  the 
number  of  exemplary  programs  in  this 
country.  They  wUl  become  encouraged 
that  despite  the  gloomy  pronounce- 
ments of  the  President's  Commission, 
we  do  indeed  have  many  programs  of 
demonstrated  excellence  in  many 
school   districts   in   our   Nation— pro- 


grams which  improve  reading  compre- 
hension, mathematical  reasoning,  ana- 
lytic thinking,  or  scientific  inquiry. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  the  impact  that  dissemina- 
tion of  this  information  through  the 
National  Diffusion  Network  has  on 
the  quality  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. I  urge  them  to  support  and  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors  at  this 
point. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TinX  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "National  Diffusion 
Network  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  carry  out  a  program  to 
promote  the  spread  of  exemplary  education- 
al programs,  products,  and  practices  to  in- 
terested elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  and.  In  so  doing,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  through  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  validated 
Innovations  and  improvements  in  such  pro- 
grams, products,  and  practices. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  described 
In  sutMectlon  (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  acquaint  persons  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  Information  about  exemplary 
eduatlonal  programs,  products,  and  prac- 
tices: 

(3)  assist  them  In  adopting  and  imple- 
menting programs,  products,  and  practices, 
which  those  persons  determine  to  hold 
promise  for  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible by  providing  materials,  training, 
and  technical  assistance:  and 

(3)  ensure  that  all  such  programs,  prod- 
ucts, and  practices  are  subjected  to  rigorous 
evaluation  with  respect  to  their  effective- 
ness and  their  capacity  for  adoption. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to. 
and  contracts  with,  local  educational  agen- 
cies. State  educational  agencies.  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  educational  institutions 
and  organizations. 

(d)  The  program  described  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  National  Diffusion  Network  for  which 
provision  Is  made  in  section  583(a)(1)  of  the 
£kJucatlon  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  to 
the  program  established  by  this  Act  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  section  583 
of  such  Act.  In  addition  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  any  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  there  are  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986  ttirought  1989.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self  and   Mr.   Bidem)   (by   re- 
quest): 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DKPAJITlIKirT  or  JTTSnCB  AmOPMATIOH 
AUTHORIZATIOH  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  and 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Jr..  I  am  introducing  a  bill  authorizing 
certain  activities  of,  and  appropria- 
tions for,  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment recommended  legislation  which 
would,  first,  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year,  and,  second,  enact 
into  the  United  States  Code  various 
authorities  which  traditionally  have 
been  part  of  the  annual  authorization 
bill,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  vehicles  and  firearms,  and 
some  new  provisions.  The  request  for 
permanent  authority  was  the  result  of 
"serious  concern  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  that  authorizing  legisla- 
tion had  not  been  enacted  since  fiscal 
year  1980.  except  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Indeed,  there  was  even  a  lapse  in 
that  continuing  authorization  during 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Biden  and  I 
have  also  been  gravely  disturbed  by 
this  deplorable  situation.  We  therefore 
carefully  examined  the  proposals  re- 
lating to  permanent  authority  with  an 
eye  toward  minimizing  the  disruptive 
effects  of  the  annual  authorization 
process  on  the  Department,  while  pre- 
serving the  important  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  When  the  committee  re- 
ported authorization  bills  relating  to 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  it  adopted 
amenclments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, which  I  offered,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Biden,  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
that  goal.  Those  amendments  provided 
appropriations  ceUlngs  for  the  fiscal 
year,  created  permanent  authority  for 
routine,  noncontroverslal  activities  of 
the  Department,  and  retained  annual 
authority  for  sensitive  Department  ac- 
tivities and  new  functions  requested 
by  the  Department.  The  bills,  as 
amended,  passed  this  body  without  ob- 
jection. ITnfortunately,  the  House 
never  considered  them.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  bill  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  ultimately  be  en- 
acted in  a  form  similar  to  those  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
various  committee  members  for  their 
past  assistance  In  processing  authori- 
zation bills.  Senator  Biden  and  his 
staff  have  been  especially  cooperative 
in  this  effort.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  fruitful  working  relation- 
ship In  connection  with  the  fiscal  year 
1986  measure.  Hopefully,  with  the  re- 
sponsible cooperation  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues here  and  in  the  other  body,  we 
will  be  able  to  enact  an  authorization 
bill  for  the  first  time  In  6  fiscal  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing,  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1986." 

Sbc.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (including  any 
bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  For  Qeneral  Administration: 
»63.243.000. 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion: $9,415,000. 

(3)  For  General  Legal  Activities  Including 
not  to  exceed  $110,000  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  "Alien  Property  Funds. 
World  War  11,"  for  the  general  administra- 
tive expenses  of  alien  property  activities, 
and  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  War  Criminals: 
$300,277,000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  (Halms  Settlement 
Commission:  $879,000. 

(6)  For  the  Antitrust  Division:  $43,476,000. 

(6)  For  the  United  SUtes  Attorneys  and 
Marshals:  $478,057,000. 

(7)  For  the  Support  of  United  States  Pris- 
oners in  non-Federal  institutions: 
$53,240,000:  and  in  addition.  $5,000,000  shaU 
be  available  under  the  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Program  until  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renovating,  constructing,  and  equip- 
ping state  and  local  correctional  facilities; 
Provided  that  amounts  will  be  available  for 
the  reimbursement  to  Saint  EHlzabeths  Hos- 
pital and  to  other  appropriate  health  care 
providers  for  the  care,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  United  States  prisoners  and  persons 
adjudicated  in  Federal  courts  as  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  at  rates  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate do  not  exceed  the  full  cost  of  the 
services. 

(8)  For  expenses  authorized  by  28  U.S.C. 
524,  as  amended  by  the  Comprehensive  For- 
feiture Act  of  1984.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  l>e  derived  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund,  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  aggregate,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
authorized  by  subsection  (cKlHB),  (cKlKE), 
and  (c)(1)(F)  of  that  section. 

(9)  For  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses: 
$47,900,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $550,000 
may  be  made  available  for  planning,  con- 
struction, renovation,  maintenance,  remod- 
eling, and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  incident  thereto  for  pro- 
tected witness  safesites. 

(10)  For  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice: $33,217,000  of  which  $26,583,000  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended  to  make 
payments  in  advance  for  grants,  contracts 
and  reimbursable  agreements  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
(PL.  96-422). 

(11)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion including  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet 


unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential 
character  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  l>e  ac- 
counted for  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gener- 
al: $1,185,664,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  automated  data  processing 
and  teleoommimicatlons  and  $1,000,000  for 
undercover  operations  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1987:  and  of  which 
$3,000,000  for  research  related  to  investiga- 
tive activities  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  ttiat  notwithstanding  31 
U.S.C.  3302(b).  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  may  establish  and 
collect  fees  to  process  fingerprint  identifica- 
tion records  for  noncriminal  employment 
and  licensing  purpooes.  and  to  the  extent 
specified  in  appropriations  acts  credit  not 
more  than  $13,500,000  of  such  fees  to  this 
appropriation  to  be  used  for  salaries  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  providing  these 
services.  Provided  further,  that  $13,120,000 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended  for 
constructing  and  equipping  new  facilities  at 
the  FBI  Academy,  Quantico,  Virginia. 

(12)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration including  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to 
meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confiden- 
tial character  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General:  $345,671,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,000  for  research  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,700,000  for  purchase  of  evidence  and  pay- 
ments for  Information  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1987. 

(13)  For  the  Inunigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  including  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confi- 
dential character  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General:  $577,510,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  for  research  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  that  ap- 
propriations may  be  used  for  a  uniform  al- 
lowance of  not  to  exceed  $425  per  annum 
for  members  of  the  Boarder  Patrol  and  not 
to  exceed  $300  per  annum  for  Immigration 
Inspectors  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  who  are  required  by  regula- 
tions or  statute  to  wear  a  prescribed  uni- 
form in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

(14)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Prison's  industries  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections: 
$606,067,000  including  $503,450,000  for  SaU- 
ries  and  Expenses;  and  including  $13,120,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  sections  4351- 
4353  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
esUbllshed  a  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions and  $46,063,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended  for  planning,  acquisition  of 
sites  and  construction  of  new  facilities;  pur- 
chase and  acquisition  of  facilities  and  re- 
modeling and  equipping  of  such  facilities 
for  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  expenses  incident 
thereto:  Provided.  That  labor  of  the  United 
States  Prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  per- 
formed under  this  appropriation:  Provided 
further.  That  appropriations  may  be  used 
for  a  uniform  allowance  of  not  to  exceed 
$300  per  anniwi.  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Prisons  System  who  are  required  by 
regulation  or  sUtute  to  wear  a  prescribed 
uniform  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties. 


Sk.  3.  Part  n  of  UUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  38— GENERAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS—DEPARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 
"Sec. 

"576.  General  authorizations. 
"577.  Evaluations. 

"8  576.   (;«aeral   aaUmrixaUoiu— Depaitaent   cl 
JiMtiee 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(2)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion; 

"(3)  benefits  authorized  under  section 
901(3).  (5).  (6A).  (8),  (9)  and  section  904  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  22  U.S.C. 
4081(3).  (5),  (6A),  (8),  (9)  and  22  U.S.C. 
4084).  and  under  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State; 

"(4)  the  purchase  of  insurance  for  motor 
veliicles  and  aircraft  operated  in  official 
government  business  in  foreign  countries: 

"(5)  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109; 

"(6)  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  in  accordance  with  distributions, 
procedures,  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General: 

"(7)  per  diem  allowances  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  for  an  employee  who  serves  In 
a  law  enforcement,  Investigative,  protective, 
or  other  capacity,  and  for  members  of  his 
inunediate  family  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescril>ed  under  5  UJB.C.  5707  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  his  designee,  when  necessar- 
ily occupying  temporary  living  accommoda- 
tions at  or  away  from  the  employee's  desig- 
nated post  of  duty  because  of  a  threat  to 
life  or  property  or  because  law  enforcement. 
Investigative  or  protective  interests  may  lie 
compromised. 

"(8)  attendance  at  meetings  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General: 

"(9)  assistance  to  individuals  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  who  nieet  the  defi- 
nition of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant'  under 
section  501(e)  of  said  Act  but  for  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (2KB)  thereof: 

"(10)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(b)  travel  advances  issued  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  engaged  in  undercover  activities  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  public  moneys  within  the 
meaning  of  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

"(c)  The  Offices,  Divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions included  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Genera]  Legal  Activities  appropriation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  their  appropriations 
for 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(2)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney (jeneral.  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion; 

"(3)  expenses  for  collecting  evidence,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney Qeneral  and  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
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tifieate   of  the   Attorney   GenenU   or   the 
Deputy  Attorney  General: 

"(4)  advance  of  public  monejrs  under  31 
n^.C.  3334: 

"(S)  expenses  necessary  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (PL.  M-422). 

"(d)  The  Antitrust  Division  Is  authorized 
to  make  payments  from  its  appropriation 
for  the  hire  of  passenger  vehicles. 

"(e)  The  Department  of  Justice  Is  author- 
ized to  make  payments  from  the  Pees  and 
Expenses  of  Witnesses  appropriation  for. 

"(1)  expenses,  mileage,  compensation,  and 
per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law; 

"(2)  advances  of  public  moneys  under  31 
U.S.C.  3324: 

"(3)  planning,  construction,  renovation, 
maintenance,  remodeling,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  in- 
cident thereto  for  protected  witness  safe- 
sites. 

"(4)  No  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated shall  be  used  to  pay  any  witness  more 
than  one  attendance  fee  for  any  one  calen- 
dar day." 

"(f)  The  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for. 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
and 

"(2)  payments  in  advance  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  reimbursable  agreements  and 
other  expenses  necessary  under  section 
SOl(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  for  the  processing, 
care,  maintenance,  security,  transportation 
and  reception  and  placement  in  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 
"9  S77.  Evaliiatioiia 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  perform 
periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice programs  and  any  supporting  activities 
funded  by  appropriations  and  einnual  specif- 
ic program  evaluations  of  selected  subordi- 
nate organizations'  programs,  as  determined 
by  the  priorities  set  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
aL 

"(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice 
organizations  and  their  officials  shall  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  assistance  and  coop- 
eration In  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  in- 
cluding full  access  to  all  information,  docu- 
mentation, and  cognizant  personnel,  as  re- 
quired." 

Sbc.  4.  Section  263a  of  title  22.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, General  Legal  Activities  appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  host,  at  intervals  of  ten 
years  or  longer,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  INTERPOL,  and  to  pe- 
riixlically  sponsor  INTERPOL  conferences 
on  emerging  topics  of  international  crime. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  525  the  following  new  section: 
"9  S2Sa.  Department  of  Justice  gilt  aeccpUnce  aa- 

thority 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  accept  and  utilize,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  any  gift,  donation,  or  bequest 
of  real  or  personal  property  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  facUitating  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  No  gift  may  be  accept- 
ed: 

"(1)  that  attaches  conditions  inconsistent 
with  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  or 


"(2)  that  is  conditioned  upon  or  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
unless  such  expenditure  has  been  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress.  Gifts  from  foreign 
governments  may  be  accepted  only  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Gifts  Act,  5  U.S.C.  7342. 

•(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  promul- 
gate rules  for  accepting  gifts  pursuant  to 
this  provision,  to  ensure,  among  other 
things,  that  no  gifts  are  accepted  under  cir- 
cumstances that  will  create  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"(c)  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  the 
proceeds  from  sales  of  property  received  as 
gifts  or  bequests  that  were  not  immediately 
useable  by  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  credited  to  any  appropriation  or  fund 
that  is  available  for  similar  puri>oaes.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  upon  order 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

"(d)  Gifts,  bequests  of  property,  and  prop- 
erty acquired  from  the  proceeds  credited  to 
appropriations  or  funds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c).  and  which  are  no  longer  required 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  needs 
and  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  transfer,  donation,  or 
other  disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"(e)  Property  accepted  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  the  proceeds  credited  to  appro- 
priations or  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  be- 
quest. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States." 

"(b)  Subsection  87 1(c)  of  tiUe  21.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  104  of  the  Act  of  March  14. 
1980.  (P.L.  96-209)  (22  U.S.C.  1622d)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  its  appropriation  for  the 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (for  field 
use  only):  and  advances  of  funds  abroad." 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Part  II  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
35  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  36— GENERAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS—UNITED       STATES       ATTOR- 

NKTS  AND  MARSHALS  SERVICE 
"9  S66.  General  •uthoriution»— United  Sutca  At- 

tomcjri  and  Manhali  Service 

"Appropriations  for  the  United  States  At- 
torneys and  the  United  States  Marshals 
Service  are  available  for 

"(a)  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  attendance  at  firearms  matches 
and  law  enforcement  competitions: 

"(b)  lease  and  purchase  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(c)  supervision  of  the  United  States  pris- 
oners In  non-federal  institutions: 

"(d)  bringing  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime; 

"(e)  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft:  and 

"(f)  payments  of  rewards  and  the  pur- 
chase of  evidence  and  payments  for  infor- 
mation.". 

(b)  Section  1921  of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  1921.  United  State*  Manhal'i  fee* 

"(aKl)  The  United  SUtes  Marshals  or 
deputies  shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  tax  as  costs,  fees  for  the  following: 


"(A)  serving  a  writ  of  possession,  partition, 
execution,  attachment  in  rem.  or  libel  In  ad- 
miralty, warrant,  attachment,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order  or  process  In 
any  case  or  proceeding; 

"(B)  serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser; 

"(C)  forwarding  any  writ,  order,  or  process 
to  another  Judicial  district  for  service: 

"(D)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  In  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale; 

"(E)  the  keeping  of  attached  property  (In- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  libeled),  actual  expenses  ln<mrred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transporUtion.  watchmen's  or  keep- 
ers' fees,  insurance,  and  an  hourly  rate  In- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  guard- 
ing. Inventorying,  and  moving; 

"(F)  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party: 

"(O)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
mileage  to  be  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  Is  returnable  to  the  place  of 
service  or  endeavor:  and 

"(H)  overtime  expenses  inctirred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

"(2)  The  Marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E),  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounU  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  litigation  Is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  liti- 
gants, including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  section  1916  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Tot  purposes  of  subparagraph  (O).  If 
two  or  more  services  or  endeavors,  or  if  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  In  behalf 
of  the  same  party  in  the  same  case  on  the 
same  trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the 
place  of  service  or  endeavor  which  Is  most 
remote  from  the  place  where  service  is  re- 
turnable, adding  any  additional  mileage 
traveled  in  serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve 
on  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two  or  more  writs 
of  any  kind,  required  to  be  served  on  behalf 
of  the  same  party  on  the  same  person  in  the 
same  case  or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at 
the  same  time,  mileage  on  only  one  such 
writ  shall  be  collected. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)(1)  The  United  SUtes  Marshals  Serv- 
ice shall  collect  a  commission  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  first  $1,000  collected  and  1^ 
per  centum  on  the  excess  of  any  sum  over 
$1,000,  for  seizing  or  levying  on  property 
(including  seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing 
of  such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  other- 
wise, and  receiving  and  paying  over  money, 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  commission 
shall  be  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  If  the  property  Is  not  disposed 
of  by  Marshal's  sale,  the  commission  shall 
be  in  such  amount,  within  the  range  set  by 
the  Attorney  General,  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  Is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  Mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduce  by 
the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or  other 
party.  This  subsection  applies  to  Judicially 
ordered  sales  and  execution  sales,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  Judicial  order  of  sale 
constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy  within  the 
meaning  of  SUte  law. 


"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  estab- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  Marshals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  3302(b),  the  United  SUtes  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amounts  from  fees  and  expenses  collected 
(including  amounU  for  overtime  expenses) 
for  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  procets  performed  by  the  Marshals 
to  its  current  appropriation  account  (Sala- 
ries and  Expenses,  United  SUtes  Attorneys 
and  Marshals)  for  the  purpose,  only,  of  car- 
rying out  those  activities. 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  301  of  tlUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4002  the  following  new  section: 

"9  4002A.  Sup^rt  of  United  Slates  PriMnert. 

"The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  Is 
authorized  to  make  paymenU  from  the  Sup- 
port of  United  SUtes  Prisoners  appropria- 
tion for: 

"(a)  the  necessary  clothing,  medical  aid. 
and  payment  of  rewards:  and 

"(b)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  the  necessary  construction, 
physical  renovation,  and  the  acquisition  of 
equipment,  supplies,  or  materials  required 
to  improve  conditions  of  confinement  and 
services  of  any  facility  which  confines  Fed- 
eral detainees,  in  ac<'»rdance  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Attorney  General:  Pro- 
vided That,  amounts  made  available  for 
constructing  any  local  correctional  facility 
shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing 
space  for  the  average  Federal  prisoner  pop- 
ulation to  be  housed  in  the  facility  or  in 
other  facilities  in  the  same  correctional 
system,  as  projected  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al: Provided  further.  That  following  agree- 
ment on  or  completion  of  any  federally  as- 
sisted correctional  facility  construction,  the 
availability  of  the  space  acquired  for  Feder- 
al prisoners  with  these  Federal  funds  shall 
be  assured  and  the  per  diem  rate  charged 
for  housing  Federal  prisoners  in  the  assured 
spa(%  shall  not  exceed  operating  costs  for 
the  period  of  time  specified  In  the  coopera- 
tive agreement. 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  33  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  537  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec. 

"538.       General       authorizations— Federal 

Bureau  of  Investigation. 
"539.  Fees  for  furnishing  Identification  serv- 
ices. 
"i  538.      General      authorizations— Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 

"(a)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  authorized  to  make  paymenU  from  iU  v>- 
proprlation  for 

"(1)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  SUtes: 

"(2)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General: 

"(3)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of,  the  duly  authorlaed  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  SUtes, 
cities,  and  other  Institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies; 


"(4)  such  other  investigations  regarding 
official  matten  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
SUte  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

"(5)  purchase  for  police-type  use  and  the 
lease  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(6)  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft: 

"(7)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammimition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches  and  law 
enforcement  competitions; 

"(8)  payment  of  rewards: 

"(9)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 

"(10)  pajrment  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  immediate  family  members  of 
employees,  including  expenses  incurred  for 
specialized  training  and  orienUtion,  if  such 
training  and  orienUtion  is  not  offered  by 
the  Department  of  SUte,  In  connection  with 
a  transfer  to  Puerto  Rico,  other  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
assignments  in  a  legal  attache  post  outside 
the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"(11)  research  related  to  investigate  activi- 
ties. 

"(b)  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  employee  in  the  competitive 
service. 
"9  539.  Fees  for  fumUhing  identification  wrTicei 

""The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
esUblish  and  collect  fees  for  the  processing 
of  noncriminal  employment  and  licensing 
fingerprint  cards.  Such  fee  is  to  represent 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  service.  The  funds 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion appropriation  without  regard  to  31 
V&.C.  3302(b),  and  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  specified  in  appropriatons  acU 
and  may  l>e  used  to  pay  for  salaries  and 
other  expenses  Incurred  in  operating  the 
FBI  Identification  Division,  and  such  funds 
may  be  carried  over  from  fiscal  year  to 
fls<»l  year  for  such  purposes.  There  will  be 
no  fee  assessed  in  connection  with  the  proc- 
essing of  requests  for  criminal  history 
records  by  criminal  Justice  agencies  for 
criminal  Justice  purposes  or  for  employment 
in  criminal  Justice  agencies.  Olminal  Jus- 
tice agency'  is  defined  in  28  C.F.R.  20.3." 

"Sbc.  10.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  28, 
1950  (c.  503)  (8  U.S.C.  1555).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"9S.    General    authorlsatons— Immigration    and 

Naturallxation  Serricc 

"The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  authorized  to  make  paymenU 
from  iU  appropriation  for 

"(a)  interpreters  and  translators  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  and  distri- 
bution of  citizenship  textbooks  to  aliens 
without  cost  to  such  aliens; 

"(b)  allowances  (at  such  rate  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  the  appro- 
priation act),  to  aliens  while  held  in  custody 
under  the  immigration  laws,  for  work  per- 
formed; 

"(c)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  accounted  for  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General; 

"(d)  expenses  related  to  the  purchase 
and/or  lease  of  privately  owned  horses: 


"(e)  a(]vance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route: 

"(f)  expenses  and  allowaixres  incurred  In 
tracking  lost  persons  as  required  by  public 
exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies: 

"(g)  payment  of  rewards  and  purchases  of 
evidence  and  payments  for  information: 

"(h)  purchase  for  police-type  use  and  lease 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"'(i)  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft; 

"(J)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches  and  law 
enforcement  competitions: 

"(k)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  remodeling  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  pf 
equipment  incident  thereto,  subject  to  the 
llmiUtlon  of  18  U.S.C.  1252(c)  and  18  U.S.C. 
4003  to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"'(1)  refunds  of  maintenance  bUls.  Immi- 
gration fines  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposiu  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  and  deposits  to 
secure  payment  of  fines  and  passage  jaoney, 

"(m)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  en- 
forcement fences,  and  construction  incident 
to  such  fences: 

"(n)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: 

"(o)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  provided  that  such  in- 
dividuals shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  arv  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management:  and 

""(p)  entering  into  contracts  with  private 
organizations  or  entities  for  the  safekeep- 
ing, care  and  subsistence  of  persons  held 
under  any  legal  authority." 

Sec.  11.  Authority  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  accept  volun- 
tary services: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1342.  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  to  assist  the  Service  in  infor- 
mation services  to  the  public.  Persons  pro- 
viding voluntary  services  shall  not  be  used 
to  displace  any  federal  employee  and  shall 
not  be  considered  federal  employees  for  any 
purpose  except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  (relating  to 
compensation  for  injury)  and  28  U.S.C. 
ti  2671-2680  (relating  to  tort  claims). 

Sec.  12.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
general  authorizations  "Chapter  13  of  title 
21.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  904  the  following  new 
section: 

"9906    General    aathorization*— Drug    Enforce- 
ment Administration 

"The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  iU  ap- 
propriation for 

"(a)  the  lease  and  purchase  of  law  en- 
forcement and  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(b)  payment  in  advance  for  special  tesU 
and  studies  by  contract: 

"(c)  payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  SUte  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  in  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
[P.L.  91-513  (1970)1: 

'"(d)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character  to  be  ex- 
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pended  under  the  direction  o/  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General: 

"(e)  Payment  of  rewards; 

"(f)  publication  of  technical  Informational 
material  In  professional  and  trade  Journals 
and  purchase  of  chemicals,  apparatus,  and 
scientific  equipment: 

"(g)  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft: 

"(h)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  provided  that  such  in- 
dividuals shall  be  not  regarded  as  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management: 

"(i)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches  and  law 
enforcement  competitions: 

■(j)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and 

"(k)  payment  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  immediate  family  members  of 
employees,  including  expenses  Inciirred  for 
specialized  training  and  orientation.  If  such 
training  and  orientation  is  not  offered  by 
the  Department  of  State,  in  connection  with 
a  transfer  to  Puerto  Rico,  other  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
assignment  in  a  post  outside  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.   13.  Chapter  303  of  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  4043  the  following  new  section: 
"B  4044.  General  authoriiatioiu— Bureau  of  Pris- 

oiu 

"The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriations  for: 

"(a)  the  administration,  operations,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Pederal  Institutions,  and  for  inmate 
legal  services  within  the  systems: 

"(b)  purchase  and  lease  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(c)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions: 

"(d)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

"(e)  payment  of  rewards: 

"(f)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  livestock: 

"(g)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  18  U.S.C.  4010; 

"(h)  entering  into  contracts  with  private 
organizations  or  entities  for  the  safekeep- 
ing, care  and  subsistence  of  persons  held 
under  any  legal  authority:  and 

"(1)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  (x>n- 
struction  of  new  facilities,  and  constructing, 
remodeling  and  equipping  necessary  build- 
ings and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  subsection. 

See.   14.  Chapter  307  of  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  sjnended  by  Inserting  after 
section  4128  the  following  new  section: 
"8  4129.  General  authoriiationa — Federal   Prison 

Industries,  Inc. 

"Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated, 
is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  au- 
thority, and  In  accord  with  the  law.  and  to 


make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
such  corporation,  including  purchase  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles." 

Sec.  15.  Section  4304(b)  of  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(9)  hire  passenger  motor  vehicles." 
Sk.  16.  Part  II  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  40— UNDERCOVER 
INVESTIGATIVE  OPERATIONS 

"Sec. 

"599.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
dercover operations. 

"599A.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
undercover  operations.". 

8  599.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Undercov- 
er Operations 

"(a)  The  authorizations  and  exemptions 
provided  below  may  be  utilized— 
for  each  operation  designed  to  detect  and 
prosecute  crimes  against  the  United  States, 
only  upon  written  certification  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or.  If  designated  by  the  Director,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee) and  the  Attorney  General  (or  if  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  a  memtier 
of  such  committee)  that  any  action  author- 
ized by  this  section  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  undercover  Investigation,  or  In 
each  operation  designed  to  collect  foreign 
intelligence  or  to  conduct  foreign  counterin- 
telligence, upon  written  certification  of  the 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or  if  designated  by  the  Director,  the  Assist- 
ant Director,  Intelligence  Division)  and  the 
Attorney  General  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Counsel  for  Intelli- 
gence Policy).  The  type  of  exemptions 
sought  for  each  operation  shall  be  specified 
in  the  certification  and  the  use  of  the  ex- 
emptions for  each  operation  will  be  re- 
viewed during  the  operation  by  the  Direc- 
tor's designee. 

"(1)  Appropriations  may  be  used  for  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  property,  buildings,  facil- 
tles,  space,  goods.  Insurance,  licenses  and 
any  equipment  necessary  to  establish  and/ 
or  operate  an  undercover  operation.  These 
acquisitions  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long 
as  such  practices  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  undercover  operation.  Laws 
applicable  to  federal  acquisitions,  federal 
property  management  and  federal  appro- 
priations shall  not  apply  to  any  acqusltion 
for  a  certified  undercover  operation  where 
compliance  with  such  laws  would  risk  com- 
promise of  the  undercover  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

"(2)  Appropriations  may  be  used  to  estab- 
lish, acquire  and/or  operate  proprietary  cor- 
porations or  business  entitles  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long 
as  such  practices  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  undercover  operation.  Laws 
applicable  to  federal  appropriations  and 
government  corporations  shall  not  apply  to 
any  transaction  for  a  certified  undercover 
operation  where  compliance  with  such  laws 
would  risk  compromise  of  the  undercover 
nature  of  the  Investigation. 

"(3)  Appropriations  and  the  proceeds  from 
such  undercover  operation  may  be  deposited 
in  banks  or  other  financial  Institutions  and 


may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and  reason- 
able expenses  incurred  in  such  operation 
without  deposit  in  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover Investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  Is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  para- 
graph (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or 
the  balance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at 
the  time  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

"(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over 
$150,000  Is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Di- 
rector or  his  designee  determines  Is  practica- 
ble, shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  after  obligations  are 
met,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(dKl)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit 
of  each  undercover  Investigative  operation 
which  is  closed  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  shall, 

"(A)  submit  the  results  of  such  audits  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  Is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  also  submit  a  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 

"(A)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  pending  as  of 
the  end  of  the  one-year  period  for  which 
such  report  Is  submitted, 

"(B)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  commenced  In 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

"(C)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover Investigative  operations  closed  in  the 
one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  Is  submitted  and,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  closed  undercover  oper- 
ation, the  results  obtained.  With  respect  to 
each  such  closed  undercover  operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  In  the  Attorney  General's 
Guidelines  on  FBI  Undercover  Operations, 
such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  and  related  matters, 
including  Information  pertaining  to— 

"(1)  the  restilts, 

"(il)  any  clvU  claims  tuislng  out  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and 

"(ill)  Identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances Involved,  that  arose  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. 

"(e)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (d)(1)— 

"(1)  the  term  "closed"  refers  to  the  point 
In  time  at  which— 

"(a)  all  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeals)  are  concluded,  or 

"(b)  covert  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later; 

"(2)  the  term  "employees"  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  In  5  U.S.C.  2105,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

"(3)  the  terms  'undercover  Investigative 
operation'  and  'undercover  operation'  mean 
any  xuidercover  Investigative  operation  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (other 
than  a  forelga  counterintelligence  under- 
cover investigative  operation)— 
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"(A)  In  which-  "(dXl)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis-  "555.  General  authorizations— United  States 

"(1)  the  gross  recelpU  (excluding  interest  tration  shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  Attorneys  and  Marshals  Serv- 

eamed)  exceed  $150,000,  or  audit  of  each  undercover  investigative  oper-  ice." 

"(11)   expenditures   (other   than   expendl-  atlon  which  Is  closed  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  Sbc.  2S.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 

tures    for    salaries    of    employees)    exceed  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  shall.  38  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  read 

$150,000,  and  "(A)  submit  the  results  of  such  audits  in  as  follows' 

"(B)  which  is  exempt  from  laws  applicable  writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  .,„.   _           ,      ,k  ^     f. 

to  federal  appropriations  and  government  "(B)  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un-  ''"•  *-^n«f*'  auinonzatjons. 

corporations.  dercover  operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report  '*''''•  Evaluations." 

"8  599A.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Un-  to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit.  Sec.  26.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 

dercover  Operations  "(2)  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  40  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  read 

"(a)  The   authorization   and  exemptions  ^""^    undercover  Investigation  operation'  as  foUows: 
provided  below  may  be  utilized-  and  undercover  operation' mean  any  under-  ..^^    Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
for  each  operation  designed  to  detect  and  cover  investigative  operation  of  the  Drug  dercover  operations- 
prosecute  crimes  against  the  United  States,  EMorcement  Administration-  ..^^^   j^^   Enforcement   Administration 

only  upon  written  certification  of  the  Ad-        .,,f:  .t^                      •   ,    ,       ,   j,       ,  .  .  undercover  operations.". 

mlnistrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad-  <»';he  ^'^.^fn^^S^  (excluding  interest  T^l^^Jr  o^Jv^^ 

ministration  or  his  desimee  and  the  Attor-  earned)  exceed  $150,000,  or  Li"°-  Dia'AR"nfEirr  or  Jdstice. 

"ey ^ne^"  Z  hU  dS^t^at  ^y  ^^n  ,  "^">  Expenditures   (other   than  expendl-  i^^^.^^Ji^:^'^,^ 

authorized  by  this  secUon  Is  nec«sary  for  J^^oo^^^f  "*-    »'    '^^''''^'    '^^  "^.mX!^,  Ap"^  ™m5. 

the  conduct  of  such  undercover  investiga-  '.TBy^htcK  is  exemnt  from  laws  aoDllcable  Hon.  Geoege  A.  Bush, 

tlon.   The  type  of  exempt  ons  sought   for  .     (B)wnicn  is  exempt  irom  laws  appiicaoie  p™rirf_,  „/ y^  o— _;, 

each  operation  shall  be  specified  on  the  cer-  .^^rS^C^n^""™"'"'"''™  •""  government  ^^^^'^^%^^'^ 
tif icatlon  and  the  use  of  the  exemptions  for  "g^™,  ^^^  table  of  chapters  for  part  II  D«ab  Ma.  PaESiBEirr  There  Is  forwarded 
l^r.t^Z'TtUA^^.Z'^Zl.  Hpi/ilL  of  taie  28,  Unlt^  lutes  Code,  U  ai^raded  herewith  a  legislative  proposal  to  meet  the 
'^(l )  ASproprlattolS  X  l^  vLd^  ^'^  '""^^ing  after  the  Item  related  to  chap-  requlremenU  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  appro- 
c^^LtTlZlSlTo^nyXuZ^Js^f^Z.  ter  35  the  foUowing  new  Item:  Priatlons  authori^tlon  Proo^  for  Uje  De- 
ties,  space,  goods  insunmce,  lice^  and  "36.  General  Authorizations-United  ^f^^l^J^u^^^^^^i^rnJ^flfr^^y. 
any  equipment  necessary  to  esUblish  and/  States  Attorneys  and  Marshals  althte  legislation  would  mcorporate  much 
<«ij-  <;viuiK'"":'i>' ••^'^sxuj'  lA^  couuiioiiaiiu/  «5«riH«>B                                                  ss<i"  Of  thc  genera)  authorization  Isnguagc  prevl- 

or  operate  an  undercover  operation.  These         ^^erv^'^'''";-; "• •;"•";•• •"  ^,  ^^\  '  ously  contained  In  the  Departments  annual 

acquisitions   shall   be   made   in   accordance  and  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  appropratlons  authorization  biU  within  title 

with  prevaUlng  commercial  practices  so  long  chapter  37  the  following  new  Item:  jS  and  other  titles  of  the   United  States 

as  such  practices  are  consistent  with  the     .38.  General  Authorizations 576. ".  Code.  This  would  take  most  of  the  funding 

annSe  to  feTe^T^auSK    fe^.!^'  *"«*  "^  ^'^^  '^^'-  *^«  '^"  "l***^  ^  ^^^  authorities  out  of  the  annual  au- 

applicable   to   federal   acquisitions,   federal  chapter  39  the  following  new  item:  thorlzatlon  cycle.  Sections  one  through  four 

property  management  and  federal  appro-  undercover  InvestlgaUve  Oner-  of  the  proposal  have  been  drafted  to  satisfy 

pnatlons  shall  not  apply  to  any  acquisition  ^'P.^^^"^""  mvestlgaUve  Oper  ^^^  statutory  requirement  of  submitting  to 

for  a  certified  undercover  operation  where           auons ow».  .  r'n„_-™  .„  onmi.i  f..r./«<r.o  i.v^i  ... 

compliance  with  such  laws  would  risk  com-  Sec^  18^  The  Uble  ol^lons  f or  c^^^^  thorStZTreTueTf^oV  IS^'^pSent 

vIstTgatio^       undercover  nature  of  the  in-  ^l^^o^^"^Jf  1,^'rtS^^ter  tti^lte^rela^  '^^  Portion^  the  legislative  proposal  ad- 

''^''^(2rAp^opriations  may  be  used  to  estab-  Ing  to  section  4002  the  foUowing  new  item:  **';^*"i^ ^^^"t^T^h^^'^r^l^Lh^t 

!!^™S"„^.  'tJ^f^^nL^'^nT.M.^T^.'^L'n.'::  ■"^^-  ^""'^'^  '°'^?^  f  ^^  ?^'?^"  dJ^^  a  two  part  proposal  be^Sse  of  our 
w?,Tir^.mn.^^m^/rHiVnr,Tri^«„?^^  in  non-Pederal  institutions.".  serious  concern  regarding  the  current  au- 
with  prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long  _       ,«  „.     »  w.      »     _».        »       ..     »  n^^^^n,^^  ^^^^.^.^^  T-h^^r^,,^.^^^*:  laai 
as  such  practices  are  consistent  with  the  ,S«:-  19- Th^, <f "5,  of  sections  for  chapter  thorlation  prw^^'The  Depsj^^^^ 
purposesof  the  undercover  operation.  Laws  303    »'    "tie    18,    United    SUtes    Code,    is  1982.  1983,  1984  and  1985  authorization  bills 
appSle    to    federal    appropriations   and  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat-  were  not  paj^ed  and  action  on  continuing 
govei^ent  con^raUons  sh^  not  apply  u>  ing  U>  section  4043  the  foUowing  new  item:  our  authorities  is  often  in  doubt, 
any  transaction  for  a  certified  undercover  "4044.   General   authorizations-Bureau  of  It  Is  critical  that  the  Department  be  pro- 
operation  where  compliance  with  such  laws  Prisons."  y»ded  a  reasonable  expect^Uon  of  continuity 
would  risk  compromise  of  the  undercover  Sbc.  20.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  f^T^  ^ifJnf^^hZ^'n.fmPt"^  « 
nature  of  the  investigation.  307    of    title    18,    United    SUtes    Code,    is  fT^  °' ^^"I'^^t™^  T  .^  fr^^ 

"(3)  Appropriations  and  the  proceeds  from  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat-  ^^J'}?I'^„?^J}'i^'^^'^J^^  *^J^^ 

such  undercover  operation  may  be  deposited  ing  to  section  4128  the  foUowing  new  Item:  ^^^'"^It^^J.^^.^Z^^^i^? 

in  banks  or  other  financial  institutions  and  ..4129.      General      authorizations-Federal  ^^f?^  pS^^i^^u^  for^S 

may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and  reason-  rMBnn  TnrtiiRtHPs  Tnr  •■  ..         Jrf  ''"""P^  °ur  requ^  lor  legisia 

able  expenses   Incurred   In  such  operation  ^^*^"  Industries,  Inc.  ^^  ^hich  would  take  many  basic,  noncon- 

without  deposit  in  the  Treasury.  Sec.  21.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  troversial  authorities  out  of  the  annual  au- 

"(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un-  13  of  title  21,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend-  thorlzatlon  cycle  and  place  them  Into  per- 

dercover    investigative    operation    with    re-  ed  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  manent  law. 

spect  to  which  an  action  Is  authorized  and  section  904  the  foUowing  new  Item:  The  annual  authorization  bUl  requesU  re- 
carried  out  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  para-  "905.  General  authorizations— Drug  En-  source  levels  identical  to  the  President's 
graph  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  forcement  Administration."  1988  appropriation  request.  The  "perma- 
conduct  of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or  „  00  tt,  ^-ki^  «/  «^ho„.  f„,  ^h«„f*r  "5"^  authorization  portion  requests  m(wt 
the  balance  of  such  oroceeds  remaining  at  ^"*^-  22-  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  ©f  the  same  general  provisions  the  Depart- 
he  tlm^shall  .^  deSr^l!oThe^e.^'  31  of  title  28  United  Stat^  Code  is  amend-  „ent  routinely  Includes  In  Its  authorization 
ury  as  miscellaneous  recelpU  ^^  '"'  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  requests,  e.g..  undercover  provisions  for  the 

••(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es-  section  525  the  foUowing  new  Item:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and 

tabllshed  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under-  "525a.  Department  of  Justice  gift  accept-  the     Drug     Enforcement     Administration 

cover  operation  under  subparagraph  (2)  of  ance  authority."  (DEA).  authority  to  use  confidential  funds. 

paragraph  (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  sec.  23.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  '^^ '^1*!'^ ^Llf  .I^f^'^^w^n  hin  rto«  m 
$150,000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  other-  33  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amend-  However,  this  authorization  bill  does  in- 
wise  disposed  of.  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad-  gd  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  «=lude  two  significant  changes  which  foUow: 
ministration,  as  much  In  advance  as  the  Ad-  section  537  the  foUowing  new  item:  "Proposed  Section  6<p)  (p.  21)  contains 
mlnistrator  or  his  designee  determines  is  .,._.  o^n^ral  authorizations-Federal  lan«^*«e  which  would  allow  INS  to  make 
practicable,  shall  report  the  circumstances  "*'  *^"t'^„,*f  inv^iaX  payments  from  Its  appropriation  for  enter- 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comptrol-  ..,-.  p_„  forfu^Uhinc  Identlf liitlon  serv-  '^  ^^  contracts  for  detention  of  persons 
ler  General.  The  proceeds  of  the  Uqulda-  ^^'^  ^^  for  furnUhlng  Identification  serv  j^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  authority.  ThU  would  pro- 
tlon.  sale,  or  other  disposition,  after  obllga-  vide  the  INS  with  the  flexibUity  to  ensure 
tlons  are  met,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Sec.  24.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  that  proper  care,  safekeeping  and  subslst- 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as  mlscellane-  36  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  read  ence  Is  provided  to  detainees  no  matter 
ous  receipts.  as  foUows:  where  apprehension  occurs.  This  is  similar 
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to  authority  provided  to  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. 

"Proposed  Sections  599  and  599A  (pp.  25- 
33)  concerning  undercover  authority  for  the 
FBI  and  DEA  have  been  revised  to  provide 
generic  exemptions  from  laws  applicable  to 
appropriations,  procurement  and  govern- 
ment corporations.  This  approach  is  similar 
to  that  proposed  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  the  draft  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  10M  which  clarUies 
the  intent  of  undercover  operations  while 
providing  sufficient  latitude  to  anticipate 
unforeseen  circumstances.  The  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  provides  lUustrations  of  the 
types  of  exemptions  this  language  pro- 
vides." 

We  are  confident  the  overall  approach 
contained  in  this  legislative  propoMl  will 
adequately  address  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  its  legislative  mandate 
and  oversight  function  while,  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  the  Department's  pro- 
gram continuity  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administrations  pro- 
gram to  the  presentation  of  these  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Congress  and  that  their  en- 
actment would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Siiicerely. 

PHiLLir  D.  Bbast, 
Acting  AttUtant  Attorney  Otnenl, 

Office  of  LeviMlative  and 
Inteivovemmental  Affain. 
SscnoH-BT-Sxcnoif  Analysis 

PXOPOSB)  SCCnOHS  1  AND  1 

This  portion  of  the  legislative  proposal  ad- 
dresses the  provisions  of  section  304  of  P.L. 
94-503  which  requires  specific  fiscal  year  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
yjnniny  on  or  after  October  1.  1978. 

Each  of  these  provisions  apply  only  to 
fiscal  year  19M. 

P.U  94-504.  Section  204: 

No  sums  shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1.  1978.  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (Including  any  bureau, 
agency,  or  other  similar  subdivision  thereof) 
except  as  specifically  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year. 
Neither  the  creation  of  a  subdivision  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  nor  the  authoriza- 
tion of  an  activity  of  the  Department,  any 
subdivision,  or  officer  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  in  itself  to  be  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, such  subdivision,  or  activity,  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1978. 

Approved  October  15,  1976. 

PROPOSES  SKCnON  3 

This  language  amends  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  creating  a  new  Chap- 
ter 38  which  would  provide  general  authori- 
zations for  the  Department  of  Justice  espe- 
cially the  General  Administration  area. 

Part  11  of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  37  the 
following  new  chapter  Chapter  38  General 
Authorizations— Department  of  Justice. 

1 576.  General  authorizations— Depart- 
ment of  Justice: 

Proposed  Section  576(a)— The  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  Department  of  Justice 
appropriations  for. 

Proposed  Section  576(aXl)  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles: 

This  provision  allows  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  lease  automobiles  and  general 


purpose  vehicles  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
necessary  transportation  for  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  high-level  staff  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area. 

I>ropo8ed  Section  576<aK2)  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration. 

This  provision  allows  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  respond  to  unforeseen  circumstances 
where  a  need  for  action  is  clear  but  is  not 
considered  a  normal  cost  of  administration. 
Examples  of  these  expenses  include  the  De- 
partment's response  to  the  Miami  civil  dis- 
turbances, the  Atlanta  mass  homicide  sltua- 
Uon.  and  the  influx  of  the  Cuban  boatllft 
entranU.  Another  situation  which  required 
the  use  of  this  emergency  authority  was  the 
Department's  Initial  Involvement  at  Wound- 
ed Knee.  South  Dakota. 

Proposed  Section  576<aK3)  benefits  au- 
thorized under  section  901  (3),  (5),  (6A).  (8), 
(9)  and  section  904  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  22  US.C.  4081  (3).  (5).  (6A).  (8). 
(9)  and  22  US.C.  4084),  and  under  the  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte: 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  was  the 
baaic  statutory  source  for  providing  medical 
treatment  and  health  care  facilities  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  employees  serving  over- 
seas. The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  was 
replaced  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-465)  on  October  17.  1980.  Thte  lan- 
guage conforms  the  FY  1985  Authorization 
bill  with  certain  benefits  included  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  These  provi- 
sions would  allow  the  payment  of  certain 
travel  benefits  for  employees  stationed  over- 
seas and  their  dependents. 

Proposed  Section  576<aK4)  the  purchase 
of  Insurance  for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft 
operated  in  official  government  business  in 
foreign  countries: 

A  number  of  overseas  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  particular  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  are  required 
to  operate  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft  in  the 
scope  of  their  employment.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  officers  stationed  In  the  United 
States  at  points  along  the  borders  use  auto- 
mobiles to  enter  Canada  and  Mexico  In  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  This 
provision  authorizes  the  Department  to  pay 
the  premiums  or  fees  for  contracts  of  In- 
demnification or  Insurance  of  officers,  em- 
ployees and  agents  for  their  liability  or  that 
of  the  United  States. 

If  an  employee  of  the  Department,  while 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  or  aircraft  on  offi- 
cial business  in  a  foreign  country  becomes 
involved  in  a  collision  which  causes  personal 
injury  or  property  damage,  then  this  section 
provides  a  basis  for  payment  of  damages  to 
a  third  party.  Failure  by  the  United  SUtes 
to  assume  responsibility  for  these  third 
party  claims  could  possibly  result  in  interna- 
tional Incldenu,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries with  compulsory  insurance  laws.  This 
provision  protects  employees  and  permits 
them  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  embarass- 
ment  or  unfavorable  publicity  for  the 
United  States. 

Proposed  Section  576<aK6)  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.8.C.  3109: 

This  provision  allows  the  Department 
flexibility  In  Its  hiring  practices,  and  maxi- 
mized managerial  efficiency.  Section  3109  of 
title  5  requires  that  the  use  of  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  be  authorized  by  an 
appropriation  or  other  statute. 


Proposed  Section  576<aK6)  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  In  accord- 
ance with  distributions,  procedures,  and  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Attorney  General: 

This  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice senior  employees  whose  official  posi- 
tions entail  the  responsibility  for  esUbllsh- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  relationships  of 
value  to  the  Department. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK7)  per  diem  allow- 
ances and  transportation  expenses  for  an 
employee  who  serves  in  a  law  enforcement, 
investigative,  protective,  or  administrative 
support  and  clerical  capacity,  and  for  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  5  U.S.C. 
5707  by  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  his  designee, 
when  necessarily  occupying  temporary 
living  accommodations  at  or  away  from  the 
employee's  designated  post  of  duty  because 
of  a  threat  to  life  or  property  or  because  law 
enforcement,  investigative  or  protective  In- 
terests may  be  compromised. 

Authority  is  proposed  to  provide  per  diem 
allowances  and  transportation  expenses  for 
law  enforcement  employees  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  for  their  families  In  emergen- 
cy situation,  principally  because  of  threat  to 
life  or  property.  Primarily,  the  adjustment 
amends  the  current  travel  regulations  to 
permit  temporary  living  accommodations. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK8)  attendance  at 
meetings  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Attorney  General: 

This  provision  ensures  that  funds  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  are  ex[>ended  in  the 
legally  required  maimer,  thus  eliminating 
waste  and  delll>erate  abuse. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK9)  assistance  to 
individuals  under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refu- 
gee Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (P.L. 
96-422)  who  meet  the  definition  of  "Cuban 
and  Haitian  entrant"  under  section  501(e)  of 
said  Act  but  for  the  application  of  para- 
graph (2KB)  thereof: 

Title  V  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-422)  was 
added  primarily  to  provide  federal  reim- 
bursement for  State  and  local  government 
expenditures  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants. However,  because  of  the  way  section 
501(e)  of  the  Act  defines  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrants,  funds  provided  for  this  program 
cannot  be  applied  to  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants who  are  under  "final,  nonappealable, 
and  legally  enforceable  orders  of  deporta- 
tion or  exclusion."  When  Cuba  refused  to 
accept  these  individuals,  this  language  was 
designed  to  overcome  the  restricting  clause 
so  benefits  could  be  provided  to  these  en- 
trants. Recently  an  agreement  was  negotiat- 
ed between  the  United  SUtes  and  Cuba 
which  provides  for  repatriation  of  2,764 
Mariel  Cubans  It  is  anticipated  that  this  re- 
patriation will  ultimately  have  an  effect  on 
Conununlty  Relations  Service  activities; 
however,  currently  it  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
dict when  or  to  what  extent,  the  reception, 
processing  and  care  of  Cubans  and  Haitians 
program  will  be  effected. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(10)  payment  of 
interpreters  and  translators  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States: 

This  legislation  would  permit  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  pay  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  U.S.  citizens.  It  Is  designed 
primarily  to  assist  the  Executive  Office  for 
Immigration  Review  (EOIR)  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions.  Translators  and  interpreters 
tst  necessary  to  facilitate  communications 
between  EOIR  personnel  and  persons  who 
do  not  speak  or  write  English.  EOIR  has  oc- 


casionally had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  native-bom  naturalized  United 
SUtes  citizens.  This  provision  would  provide 
EOIR  the  capability  to  procure  the  services 
of  interpreters  and  translators  who,  while 
not  United  SUtes  citizens,  are  legally  al- 
lowed to  work  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Proposed  Section  576(b)  Travel  advances 
Issued  to  Special  AgenU  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  engaged  in  undercover  activities 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  public  moneys  within 
the  meaning  of  31  U.S.C.  3527: 

This  provision  would  relieve  the  agents  of 
liability  for  loss  of  travel  advances  when 
there  is  no  fault  or  negligence  of  the  agents 
in  consonance  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  31  U.S.C.  3527.  The  Inherently  dangerous 
nature  of  law  enforcement  should  entitle 
DO  J  agenU  (and  their  esUtes)  to  be  afford- 
ed some  protection  from  the  potential  liabil- 
ity for  non-negligent  loss  of  travel  advance 
funds. 

Proposed  Section  576(c): 

This  section  addresses  authorization  for 
those  organizations  within  the  General 
Legal  Activities  area  and  the  Antitriist  Divi- 
sion. The  General  Legal  Activities  area  in- 
cludes the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
the  Tax  Division,  the  Criminal  Division,  the 
Civil  Division,  the  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Division,  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel, the  Civil  RIghU  Division  and  U.S.  Na- 
tional Central  Bureau— INTERPOL. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)  the  Offices,  Divi- 
sions, and  subdivisions  Included  In  the  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses,  General  Legal  Activities 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Antitrust  Di- 
vision appropriation  are  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  their  appropriations  for: 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(1)  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles: 

The  Department  of  Justice  leases  automo- 
biles and  general  purpose  vehicles  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  necessary  transporU- 
tlon  for  high  level  staff  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(2)  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration: 

The  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
In  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as  ex- 
penses related  to  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  under  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
enmient  Act. 

Proposed  Section  576(cX3)  expenses  for 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General: 

Funds  authorized  by  this  provision  are 
used  primarily  by  the  Criminal  Division  to 
collect  information. 

Proposed  Section  576(cK4)  advance  of 
public  moneys  under  31  U.S.C.  3324: 

Occasional  advances  have  been  made  to 
State  and  local  governments  when  they 
cannot  legally  begin  performance  on  a  con- 
tract until  they  receive  partial  payment  in 
advance.  Section  3324  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  prohibits  the  advance  of  public 
moneys  unless  authorized  by  the  appropria- 
tion or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  57e(c)(5)  expenses  nec- 
essary under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
422): 

Executive  Order  12341  dated  January  29, 
1982  transferred  this  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  The  Criminal  Division 


executes  the  duties  and  administration  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Review  Panel  which 
screens  Cuban  entrants,  currently  housed  in 
the  AtlanU  Federal  Penitentiary,  for  possi- 
ble parole. 

Proposed  Sections  576(d).  The  Antitrust 
Division  is  authorized  to  make  pajrments 
from  ite  appropriation  for  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger vehicles: 

This  provision  allows  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  lease  automobiles  and  general  pur- 
pose vehicles  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  providing 
necessary  transporUtion  for  high  level  staff 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(e)  This  section  ad- 
dresses certain  authorizations  for  the  Fees 
and  Expenses  of  Witnesses  area. 

Section  576(f)  The  Department  of  Justice 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  the 
Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses  appropria- 
tion for. 

Proposed  Section  576(e)(1)  expenses,  mile- 
age, compensation,  and  per  diem  of  wit- 
nesses in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law: 

The  protection  of  witnesses  activity  pro- 
vides financial  security  for  government  wit- 
nesses and  potential  government  witnesses 
and  their  families  in  legal  proceedings 
against  persons  alleged  to  be  Involved  in  or- 
ganized criminal  activity.  Subsistence  and 
relocation  costs  are  paid  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Proposed  Section  576<eK2)  advance  of 
public  moneys  under  31  U.S.C.  3324: 

Advances  of  fees  and  expenses  are  often 
necessary  to  ensure  appearance  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
appear.  Section  3324  of  title  31  United 
SUtes  Code  prohibits  the  advance  of  public 
moneys  unless  authorized  by  an  appropria- 
tion or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  576(eK3)  planning,  con- 
struction, renovation,  maintenance,  remod- 
eling, and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  incident  thereto  for  pro- 
tected witness  saf  esites. 

These  proposed  language  changes  would 
clarify  the  Department's  authority  to  use 
this  appropriation  to  fund  specific  expenses 
Incident  to  the  operation  of  the  witness  Se- 
curity Program.  Specifically,  these  changes 
pertain  to  the  operation  of  command  posts 
and  the  renovation  and  construction  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  esUblishment  of 
""safeslte"  faculties  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals admitted  to  the  Witness  Security 
Program  and  the  processing  and  protection 
of  individuals  admitted  to  the  Witness  Secu- 
rity Program  and  the  processing  and  protec- 
tion of  individuals  considered  to  be  protect- 
ed entrants  into  the  Witness  Security  Pro- 
gram. The  language  change  clarifies  (1)  the 
extent  of  the  authority  given  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  Title  V.  Section  502,  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  (P.L. 
91-452)  as  it  relates  to  "renovation"  and 
-construction "  in  light  of  41  U.S.C.  12  and 
31  U.S.C.  1301,  1307  and  (2)  the  source  of 
funding  to  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  Section  502. 

Proposed  Section  576(e)(4)  No  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  witness  more  than  one  attendance 
fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

The  limlUtlon  of  one  attendance  fee  re- 
duces the  possibility  of  excess  payments  to 
witnesses  who  testify  more  than  once  on 
any  given  calendar  day. 

Proposed  Section  576(f)  The  Community 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  authorized  to  make  payments  from 
its  appropriation  to  pay  for. 


Proposed  Section  576(fXl)  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles: 

Automobiles  are  leased  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  necessary  transporUtion  for  key 
personnel  in  carrying  out  their  proper  as- 
signments. 

Proposed  Section  576(fK2)  payments  in 
advance  for  granU,  contracts,  and  reimburs- 
able agreements  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
422)  for  the  processing,  care,  maintenaitce, 
security.  transporUtion  and  reception  and 
placement  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Cuban 
and  Haitian  entrants. 

On  January  21,  1982,  the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12341,  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  re- 
sponsibility and  ftinding  for  the  Cuban/Hai- 
tian entrant  processing  and  care  activities 
mandated  by  Section  501(c).  TiUe  V  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
This  transfer  of  responsibility  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  in  past  appropriation 
actions.  The  Department  of  Justice,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  has  decided  to  consolidate 
the  major  activities  related  to  the  501(c) 
program  within  the  Community  Relations 
Service  (CRS).  It  was  decided  that  since  the 
President  had  vested  the  responsibility  and 
the  funding  for  this  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  personnel  carrring  out 
the  program's  principal  activities  would  also 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  consolidation  of  these  activities  re- 
quired the  transfer  of  persoimel  associated 
with  the  501(c)  Cuban/Haitian  entrant  re- 
lated activities  formerly  situated  in  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  HHS  to 
CRS.  Since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ac- 
tivities within  this  program  is  conducted 
through  funding  of  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  qualified  voluntary  agencies 
or  other  qualified  individuals  to  resettle  or 
place  C^iban/Haltian  entrants,  appropriate 
sUtutory  language  is  required  for  CRS. 

{  577.  EN'aluations: 

This  section  Includes  a  generic  authority 
to  conduct  evaluations  of  Department  pro- 
grams. 

Proposed  Section  577(a)  The  Attorney 
General  shall  perform  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  overall  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  programs  and 
any  supporting  activities  funded  by  appro- 
priations authorized  and  annual  specific 
program  evaluations  of  selected  subordinate 
organizations'  programs,  as  determined  by 
priorities  set  by  the  Attorney  General. 

I>roposed  Section  577(b)  Subordinate  De- 
partment of  Justice  organizations  and  their 
officials  shall  provide  all  the  necessary  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of 
evaluations.  Including  full  access  to  all  in- 
formation. documenUtion.  and  cognizant 
personnel,  as  required. 

A  nimiinr  provision  was  Included  in  most 
of  the  past  Dei>artment  of  Justice  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Acts.  It  was  again 
proposed  by  the  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  Is  being  reinitiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  continue  to  improve  lU 
management  capabilities  and  to  work  with 
Congress  to  increase  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams. 

PROPOSKD  SXCnON  4 

Section  263a  of  title  22.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 
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The  Attorney  OenermJ  U  authorized  to 
make  p*yments  from  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, Oeneral  Legal  Activities  appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  ex- 
penses neceanry  to  host,  at  Intervals  of  ten 
years  or  longer,  the  annual  meeting  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  INTERPOL,  and  to  peri- 
odlcaily  sponsor  INTERPOL  conferences  on 
emerging  topics  of  International  crime. 

The  additional  legislative  authority  being 
proposed  is  extremely  Important  to  INTER 
POL-USNCB.  and  to  the  United  SUtes  in 
general.  Currently,  the  United  SUtes, 
through  the  INTERPOL-USNCB.  is  exert- 
ing a  greater  leadership  role  In  the  interna- 
tional organization.  In  this  regard,  the  IN- 
TERPOL-USNCB. with  substantial  member 
country  support,  has  successfully  initiated 
an  ongoing  fiscal  audit  and  review  of  the  IN- 
TERPOL General  Secretariat  and  plans  are 
currently  being  made  to  Implement  a  simi- 
lar management  review  of  the  General  Sec- 
retariAt. 

Additionally,  during  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
achieved  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
INTERPOL  member  countries  in  passing 
specific  resolutions  relating  to  international 
crime.  The  increasing  leadership  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  organiza- 
tion also  Is  reflected  by  this  country's  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  seek  and  win  the  Presiden- 
cy of  INTERPOL  in  1M4.  As  United  SUtes 
involvement  continues  to  expand,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  a  highly  credible  United  SUtes 
image  is  maintained  and  that  INTERPOL 
member  countries  perceive  that  the  United 
States  is  assuming  a  greater  participatory 
role  in  the  organization. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  objective  is 
(or  the  INTEKPOL-USNCB  to  host  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  INTERPOL  General 
Assembly  at  intervals  of  approximately  ten 
years  or  more.  The  proposed^  leglsUtlve  lan- 
guage would  clarify  the  USNCB's  role  in 
hosting  such  annual  meetings  and  confer- 
ences. 

raoposxs  SBcnoii  s 

This  section  would  esUblish  general  sutu- 
tory  authority  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  accept  glfu. 

Sec.  Va).  Chapter  31  of  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  section  S3S  the  following  new  section. 

I  S33a.  E>epartment  of  Justice  gift  accept- 
ance authority: 

Sec.  S2fia.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorised to  accept  and  utilize,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtes.  any  gift,  donation,  or  be- 
quest of  real  or  personal  property  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  No  gift  may  be 
accepted: 

(1)  that  attaches  conditions  inconsistent 
with  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  or 

(3)  that  is  conditioned  upon  or  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
unless  such  expenditure  has  been  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress.  GlfU  from  foreign 
govemmenU  may  be  accepted  only  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Gifts  Act,  5  D.S.C.  7342. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  promul- 
gate rules  for  accepting  gifts  pursiiant  to 
this  provision,  to  ensure,  among  other 
things,  that  no  glfU  are  accepted  under  dr- 
ciimstances  that  will  create  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(c)  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  pro- 
ceeds from  sales  of  property  received  as 
gifts  or  bequests  that  were  not  immediately 
useable  by  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  credited  to  any  appropriation  or  fund 
that  Is  available  for  similar  purposes  to 
remain  available  until  expanded  upon  order 
of  the  Attorney  General. 


(d)  Gifts,  bequests  of  property  and  proper- 
ty acquired  from  the  proceeds  deposited  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c),  and  which 
are  no  longer  required  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  its  needs  and  the  discharge  of 
lU  responsibilities,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  trans- 
fer, donation,  or  other  disposal  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1M9.  as  amended. 

(e)  Property  accepted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  proceeds  credited  to  appropria- 
tions or  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  be- 
quest. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  SUtes." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  gifts,  dona- 
tions, or  bequests  of  real  or  personal  proper- 
ty to  aid  the  Department  in  carrying  out  iU 
functions.  Gifts  that  attach  conditions  in- 
consistent with  applicable  laws  or  that  are 
conditioned  upon  or  require  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  (unless  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  authorized  by  Congress)  may 
not  be  accepted.  The  Attorney  General  Is 
required  to  esUblish  rules  to  insure  that  no 
glfU  are  accepted  that  will  create  a  conflict 
of  interest  for  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Justice  currently  has 
no  general  sututory  authority  to  accept 
gifts,  although  similar  authority  exlsU  for 
the  Treasury  Department  (31  U.S.C.  3113), 
and  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  (5  U.S.C.  575).  Without  specif- 
ic authorizing  legislation,  no  federal  official 
may  properly  accept  gifts  or  contributions 
for  particular  agencies  to  augment  congres- 
sional appropriations. 

The  Department  has  received  a  variety  of 
gift  offers,  including  an  offer  of  eight 
Morgan  Horses  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  an  offer  to  the  FBI 
of  a  piece  of  real  property  that  was  to  be 
used  In  a  foreign  counterintelligence  oper- 
ation. 

Proposed  Section  S(b)  SvbtctUm  i71<c)  of 
tiUe  21.  United  State*  Code,  U  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

21  U.8.C.  871— <c)  The  Attorney  General 
may  accept  In  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  any  form  of  devise,  bequest,  gift, 
or  donation  where  the  donor  intends  to 
donate  property  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing or  controlling  the  abuse  of  controlling 
substances.  He  may  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  secure  possession  of  such  property 
and  may  sell,  assign,  or  transfer,  or  convey 
any  such  property  other  than  moneys. 

The  Department  Is  proposing  that  this 
subsection  be  deleted  so  that  all  organiza- 
tional unlU  within  the  Department  will  be 
subject  to  a  standard  gift  provision.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  will  be  fully 
subsumed  by  proposed  section  535a  of  title 
38. 

raoposED  sscnoii  s 

This  language  an^ends  Section  104  of  the 
Act  of  March  14,  1080,  94  SUt.  97.  and  pro- 
vides certain  authorizations  for  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Proposed  Section  8  Section  104  of  the  Act 
of  March  14.  1980.  [PL.  98-209.  22  U.S.C. 
1822]  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

77i«  CommiMion  it  authorized  to  make 
pavment*  from  iti  appropriation  for  the 
hire  of  pattenger  motor  vehicle*  (for  field 
u*e  only); 


Motor  vehicles  are  used  from  time  to  time 
for  the  field  work  of  the  Commission. 

Advances  of  funds  abroad: 

There  have  been  Instances  in  previous 
programs  where  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  advance  funds  to  foreign  govem- 
menU as  part  of  leasing  arrangemenU  or 
contracU  abroad.  Federal  law  prohlblU  the 
advance  of  funds  unless  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  or  other  law. 

PKOPOSKD  SXCnOH  T 

Subsection  7(a)  Part  II  of  Utle  28,  United 
SUte  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  35  the  following  new  chapter  Chap- 
ter 36— General  Authorizations— United 
SUtes  Attorneys  and  Marshals  Service. 

i  5SS.  General  Authorization— United 
SUtes  Attorneys  and  Marshals  Service: 

This  section  amends  part  11  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  certain  au- 
thorizations for  United  SUtes  Attomejrs 
and  the  United  SUtes  Marshals  Service. 

Proposed  Section  555  Appropriations  for 
the  United  SUtes  Attorneys  and  Marshals 
are  available  for 

Proposed  Section  555  (a)  the  purchase  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches  and  law  enforcement  com- 
petitions: 

The  marshals  and  their  deputies  perform 
hazardous  law  enforcement  duties  which 
not  only  require  expertise  In  handling  weap- 
ons but  superior  physical  ability.  These 
duties  range  from  providing  personal  pro- 
tection to  Judges  and  witnesses  to  arresting 
and  transporting  felons.  Attendance  at  fire- 
arms matches  increases  the  expertise  in  the 
use  of  firearms  and  is  a  significant  factor  in 
txxxting  agent  morale.  This  authority  is 
Identical  to  the  authority  requested  for 
other  organizations  in  the  Department. 
Marshal  Service  personnel  work  hand  in 
hand  with  SUte  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials.  Participation  in  these  matches  and 
competitions  promotes  physical  fitness  luid 
contributes  to  the  improved  conduct  of  this 
agency's  mission. 

Proposed  Section  555(b)  lease  and  pur- 
chase of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Personnel  require  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles to  perform  their  routine  duties  such  as 
service  of  government  process,  movement  of 
prisoners,  and  the  transporution  of  protect- 
ed witnesses. 

Proposed  Section  555(c)  supervision  of 
United  SUtes  prisoners  in  non-federal  insti- 
tutions: 

This  clause  provides  for  the  safekeeping 
of  United  States  prisoners  in  non-Federal 
Institutions.  Minimum  standards  for  health 
and  general  welfare  for  the  United  SUtes 
prisoners  are  required  when  contracting 
with  non-Federal  iiutitutions  for  housing 
such  prisoners. 

Proposed  Section  555(d)  bringing  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  per- 
sons charged  with  crime: 

Extradition  involves  the  return  of  fugi- 
tives ordered  surrendered  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Proposed  Section  555(e>  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft: 

Aircraft  is  used  to  transport  United  SUtes 
prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service.  This  authority  will  be  utilized 
only  if  it  will  result  in  a  cost  savings.  The 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  does  not  intend  to  ac- 
quire a  large  number  of  aircraft. 

Proposed  Section  S55(f)  payment  of  re- 
wards and  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
paymenU  for  information. 


This  language  provides  for  payments  to 
informants  or  other  persons  aiding  the  Oov- 
enwient  in  the  arrest  of  suspecU,  federal 
law  violators  and  their  prosecution. 

Proposed  Section  8(b)  Section  1921  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  i  1921.  United  SUtes  Marshal's 
fees: 

This  subsection  would  amend  section  1921 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  follows: 

••(a)(1)  The  United  SUtes  Marshals  or 
deputies  shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  Ux  as  costs,  the  fees  for  the  following: 
•■(A)  serving  a  writ  of  possession,  partition, 
execution,  attachment  In  rem,  or  libel  in  ad- 
miralty, warrant,  attachments,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order  or  process  in 
any  case  or  pr<x:eeding: 

••(B)  serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser: 

"(C)  forwarding  any  writ,  order,  or  process 
to  another  judicial  district  for  service: 

"(D)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale: 

•'(E)  the  keeping  of  attached  property  (in- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  libeled),  actual  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transporution,  watchmen^s  or  keep- 
ers' fees,  insurance,  and  an  hourly  rate  in- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  guard- 
ing, inventorying,  and  moving: 

"(F)  copies  of  wriU  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party: 

••(G)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
mileage  to  be  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable  to  the  plac^  of 
service  or  endeavor: 

••(H)  overtime  expenses  incurred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

""(2)  The  Marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E),  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  litigation  is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  litl- 
ganU.  including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  section  1916  of  this  title. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (O).  If 
two  or  more  services  or  endeavors,  or  if  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  In  behalf 
of  the  same  party  in  the  same  case  on  the 
same  trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the 
place  of  service  or  endeavor  which  Is  most 
remote  from  the  place  where  service  is  re- 
turnable, adding  any  additional  mileage 
traveled  in  serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve 
on  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two  or  more  wriU 
of  any  kind,  required  to  be  served  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  on  the  same  person  in  the 
same  case  or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at 
the  same  time,  mileage  on  only  one  such 
writ  shall  be  collected. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a). 
'"(c)(1)  The  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice shall  collect  a  commission  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  first  $1,000  collected  and  1 
per  centum  on  the  excess  of  any  sum  over 
$1,000  for  seizing  or  levying  on  property  (in- 
cluding seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing  of 
such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  otherwise, 
and  recelviiig  and  paying  over  money, 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  conuniasion 
shall  be  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  If  the  property  Is  not  disposed 
of  by  marshal's  sale,  the  commission  shall 


be  in  such  amount,  within  the  range  set  by 
the  Attorney  General,  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  Is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or 
other  party.  This  subsection  applies  to  judi- 
cially ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  Judicial 
order  of  sale  constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaning  of  SUte  law. 

••(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  esUb- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  marshals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  3303(b),  the  United  SUtes  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amoimU  from  fees  and  expenses  collect  (in- 
cluding amounU  for  overtime  expenses)  for 
the  service  of  civil  process,  including  com- 
plainU,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and  similar 
process  performed  by  the  Marshals  to  Its 
current  appropriations  account  (Salaries 
and  Expenses,  United  SUtes  Attorneys  and 
Marshals)  for  the  purpose,  only,  of  carrying 
out  those  activities." 

The  language  would  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  set  fees  for  the  service  of  process 
commensurate  with  the  cosU  incurred  to 
serve  such  process.  The  receipts  from  such 
fees  are  to  be  credited  to  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service's  appropriation. 

PROPOSED  SECnON  I 

This  section  would  amend  chapter  301  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  inserting  a 
new  section  after  section  4002  providing  cer- 
tain authorizations  for  the  Support  of 
United  SUtes  Prisoners  appropriation. 

Chapter  301  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
4011  the  following  new  section: 

S  4002A.  Support  of  United  SUtes  Prison- 
ers: 

"The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  Is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  the  Sup- 
port of  United  SUtes  Prisoners  appropria- 
tion for: 

Proposed  Section  4002A(a)  the  necessary 
clothing,  medical  aid: 

The  contracts  with  non-Federal  institu- 
tions provide  funds  to  these  Institutions  to 
confine,  clothe  and  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  unsentenced  Federal  Inmates,  for 
cerUln  sentenced  Federal  prisoners  await- 
ing transporution  to  permanent  incarcer- 
ation faculties,  and  for  cerUIn  Federal  pris- 
oners called  to  non-Federal  facilities  for  Ju- 
dicial purposes. 

Proposed  Section  4002A<a)  (continued) 
and  payment  of  rewards: 

This  authority  is  required  to  allow  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  to  pay  rewards  for 
the  capture  of  escaped  Federal  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  at  the  time  of  escape. 

Proposed  Section  4002A(b)  entering  into 
contracte  or  cooperative  agreemenU  for  the 
necessary  construction,  physical  renovation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies, 
or  material  required  to  improve  conditions 
of  confinement  and  services  of  any  facility 
which  confines  Federal  deUlnees  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General:  Provided,  that  amounts  made 
available  for  constructing  any  local  correc- 
tional facility  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
constructing  space  for  the  average  Federal 


prison  population  to  be  housed  in  the  facili- 
ty or  in  other  facilities  in  the  same  correc- 
tional system  as  projected  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Provided  further,  that  following 
agreement  on  or  completion  of  any  federal- 
ly assisted  correction  facility  construction 
the  availability  of  the  space  acquired  for 
Federal  prisoners  with  these  Federal  funds 
shall  be  assured  and  the  per  diem  rate 
charged  for  housing  prisoners  in  the  assured 
space  shall  not  exceed  operating  cosU  for 
the  period  of  time  specified  in  the  coopera- 
tive agreement. 

This  language  would  provide  the  Depart- 
ment with  sUtutory  authority  to  use  the 
"Support  of  United  SUtes  Prisoners"  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  improving  local 
jail  facilities  and  conditions. 

PSOPOSED  SKCTnOH  • 

Chapter  33  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  537 
the  following  new  sections: 

i  538.  General  Authorizations— Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation: 

Proposed  Section  538(a)  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  to 
make  pasonents  from  Its  appropriation  for 

Proposed  Section  538(aMl)  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
crimes  against  the  United  SUtes: 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
United  SUtes  includes  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  FBI  to  conduct  investigations 
of  those  violations  of  Federal  law  for  which 
the  FBI  has  responsibility.  In  addition  to 
national  priority  areas  of  organized  crime, 
foreign  counterintelligence  terrorism  and 
white-collar  crime,  the  FBI  has  primary  ju- 
risdiction over  numerous  other  Federal  sUt- 
utes  concentrating  on  such  areas  as  inter- 
sute  crimes,  forcible  crimes  against  banking 
institutions,  civil  rights,  and  fugitive  investi- 
gations. Typical  expenses  include  personnel 
compensation  and  beneflu,  travel  and  trans- 
porution of  persons  and  property,  rent, 
communications  and  utilities,  capital  and 
noncapital  equipment,  and  supplies. 

F>ropo8ed  Section  538(aX2)  protection  of 
the  person  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  person  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

Appropriations  are  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assuring  the  security  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Attorney  General,  when  so 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
"Typical  expenses  Include  personnel  compen- 
sation and  travel  costs. 

Proposed  Section  538(aK3)  acquisition, 
collection,  classification  and  preservation  of 
identification  and  other  records  and  their 
exchange  with,  and  for  the  official  use  of, 
the  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  SUtes,  cities,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, such  exchange  to  be  subject  to 
cancellation  If  dissemination  is  made  out- 
side the  receiving  departmenU  or  related 
agencies: 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  Identification 
and  other  records  and  their  exchange  with 
authorized  officials  includes  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  at  FBI  Headquarters  of 
the  Central  Records  System,  consisting  of 
over  six  million  investigative,  personnel,  ap- 
plicant, administrative,  and  general  case 
files,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fingerprint 
identification  records  submitted  by  over 
20,000  authorization  agencies.  In  addition, 
this  authorization  for  appropriations  in- 
cludes expenses  of  providing  information 
contained  in  FBI  records  to  other  Federal 
agencies    in    compliance    with    Executive 
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Order  10450  and  to  authorized  officials  of 
States,  cities,  and  other  Institutions. 

Proposed  Section  S38<aK4)  such  other  in- 
vestigations resardlng  official  matters  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  State  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Attorney  General: 

This  language  would  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  at  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  other  Investigations  regard- 
ing official  matters  as  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Proposed  Section  538(aM5)  purchase  for 
police- type  use  and  lease  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles: 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
motor  vehicles  includes  the  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  purchase  and  hire  of  motor 
vehicles  utUized  by  investigative  and  sup- 
port personnel  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Proposed  Section  S38(aX8)  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance  and  operation  of  air- 
craft: 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  air- 
craft Includes  the  expenses  of  acquisition, 
lease,  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft 
strategtcally  located  in  various  field  offices 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

FYopoaed  Section  53a<aK7)  purchase  of 
ftreanns  and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches  and  law  enforcement  com- 
petitions: 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  includes  the  expenses 
of  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  firearms 
and  Implementation  of  FBI  firearm  training 
programs  utilized  by  employees  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. 

A  provision  has  been  added  to  aUow  FBI 
agents  to  attend  certain  organized  firearms 
matches.  Participation  In  competitive 
matches  with  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies Improves  firearms  proficiency  and  im- 
proves the  morale  of  the  agents.  At  times 
these  matches  Include  other  law  enforce- 
ment competitions  designed  to  test  certain 
physical  skills  related  to  the  profession. 
Other  entities  In  the  Justice  Department 
are  requesting  authority  to  permit  their 
agents  to  attend  firearm  matches  and  other 
competitions. 

Proposed  Section  538(aK8)  payment  of  re- 
wards: 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment of  rewards  is  utilized  on  a  selective 
basis  for  Information  which  results  in  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  individ- 
uals being  sought  by  the  Federal  Biireau  of 
Investigation. 

Proposed  Section  538(aK9)  expenses  to 
meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confiden- 
tial character,  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General: 

The  word  "solely"  has  been  dropped  from 
the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General."  The  word  "solely" 
restricts  the  certification  process  by  provid- 
ing that  only  the  Attorney  General  Is  per- 
mitted to  approve  the  use  of  funds  for  such 
purposes.  Removing  the  word  "solely"  and 
adding  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  per- 
mits expeditious  certification  by  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Proposed  Section  538(a><10)  payment  of 
travel  and  related  expenses  for  immediate 
family  members  of  employees,  including  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  specialized  training  and 
orientation.  If  such  training  and  orientation 
Is  not  offered  by  the  Department  of  State, 


in  connection  with  a  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  and  assignment  In  a  legal 
attache  post  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  Sutes: 

This  provision  would  allow  family  mem- 
bers of  agents  under  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  poasessions  of 
the  United  States  and  legal  attach^  posts 
outside  U.S.  territories,  travel  and  per  diem 
allowances.  These  expenses  would  be  in- 
curred when  receiving  orientation  training 
prior  to  the  agent's  departure  to  a  new  as- 
signment. Family  success  In  adjusting  to  life 
In  a  new  environment  depends  largely  upon 
language  ability,  attitude  and  cultural 
awareness  prior  to  arrival.  Training  and  ori- 
entation will  be  coordinated  by  the  FBI 
Academy  and  the  State  Department's  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

Proposed  Section  538(8X11)  research  re- 
lated to  Investigative  activities: 

The  Technical  Services  Division  of  the 
FBI  is  involved  in  several  long-term,  high- 
technology  research  projects.  These 
projects  relate  to  audio  and  technical  collec- 
tion systems,  surveillance  aids,  and  radio  en- 
gineering. Due  to  the  high  degree  of  sophis- 
tication some  of  these  projects  Involve,  some 
aspects  of  them  are  contracted  out  to  pri- 
vate Industry.  Because  funding  for  these 
projects  is  available  only  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  the  FBI  has  experienced  some  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  private  companies  to 
sign  contracts  to  assist  in  our  research.  No 
year  authority  for  research  activities  will  be 
requested  in  the  appropriation  act  to  permit 
the  FBI  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
and  enhance  Its  ability  to  conduct  scientific 
research. 

Proposed  Section  938(b)  None  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  any  employee  in 
the  competitive  service. 

All  positions  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation are  excepted  from  the  competi- 
tive service  and  the  Incumbents  of  such  po- 
sitions cxxupy  positions  in  the  excepted 
service. 

{ 539.  Fees  for  furnishing  Identification 
services: 

Proposed  Section  539  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  may  establish  and  collect 
fees  for  the  processing  of  non-criminal  em- 
ployment and  licensing  fingerprint  cards. 
Such  fee  is  to  represent  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing the  service.  The  funds  collected  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  appropriation 
without  regard  to  31  U.S.C.  3303(b),  and 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied in  appropriations  acts  and  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  operating  the  FBI  Identification 
to  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes.  There  will 
be  no  fee  assessed  in  connection  with  the 
processing  of  requests  for  criminal  history 
records  by  criminal  Justice  agencies  for 
criminal  Justice  purposes  or  for  employment 
in  criminal  Justice  agencies.  OinUnal  Jus- 
tice agency'  is  defined  In  38  C.F.R.  30.3." 

This  language  allows  the  FBI  to  set  fees 
for  services  rendered  by  the  Identification 
Division  and  permits  the  receipts  from  these 
fees  to  be  utilized  in  paying  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  FBI's  Identification  Division. 

PHoposis  sccnoif  10 

This  section  would  amend  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  July  38.  1950,  64  SUt.  380  (8  U.S.C. 
1595)  to  provide  authorization  for  certain 
activities  for  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 


Proposed  Section  10  "Section  6  of  the  Act 
of  July  38,  1950,  (c.  503)  (8  U.S.C.  1555)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  6.  General  authorizations— Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service: 

Proposed  Section  6  "The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  its  appropriation  for: 

Proposed  Section  6(a)  interpreters  and 
translators  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  distribution  of  citizenship 
textbooks  to  aliens  without  cost  to  such 
aliens: 

Translators  and  interpreters  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  communication  between  Service 
personnel  and  persons  not  speaking  or  writ- 
ing English.  While  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  non-E]ngllsh  speaking  people,  transla- 
tors and  interpreters  are  primarily  used 
durtng  deportation  proceedings  and  other 
legal  hearings.  The  textbooks  provide  clear 
Instruction  in  citizenship  responsibilities  to 
applicants  for  naturalization.  Similar  au- 
thority exists  at  8  U.S.C.  1555. 

Proposed  Section  6(b)  allowances,  (at  such 
rate  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  the  appropriation  act),  to  aliens  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  immigration  laws, 
for  work  performed: 

P>ayment  of  allowances  to  aliens  held  in 
custody  is  for  work  such  as  serving  meals 
and  cleaning.  Such  expenses  are  incurred  by 
the  Detention  and  Deportation  function. 
This  authority  is  contained  in  existing  law 
(8  U.S.C.  1555). 

Proposed  Section  6(c)  expenses  to  meet 
unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential 
character,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General: 

These  expenses  are  often  necessary  to 
protect  the  identity  of  informants.  This  pro- 
posal would  amend  existing  authority  (8 
U.S.C.  1555)  by  deleting  the  word  "solely" 
from  the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Attorney  General."  The  provision  per- 
mits the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  collec- 
tion of  evidence  and  information  of  a  confi- 
dential nature.  The  word  "solely"  restricts 
the  certification  process  by  providing  that 
only  the  Attorney  General  is  permitted  to 
approve  the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 
Removing  the  word  '"solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  permits  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Proposed  Section  6(d)  expenses  related  to 
the  purchase  and/or  lease  of  privately 
owned  horses: 

This  language  would  allow  INS  to  use 
horses  in  its  routine  activities  under  the 
Border  Patrol  program.  Remote  areas  not 
accessible  by  motor  vehicle  require  the  use 
of  such  horses  to  accomplish  routine  patrol. 
Similar  authority  currently  exists  in  8 
U.S.C.  1555. 

Proposed  Section  6(e)  advance  of  cash  of 
aliens  for  meals  and  lodging  while  enroute: 

Section  3334  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  prohibits  the  advance  of  public  money 
unless  authorized  by  appropriation  or  other 
law. 

Proposed  Section  6(f)  expenses  and  allow- 
ances incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  re- 
quired by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agencies: 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  often  re- 
quest Border  Patrol  agents  to  participate  in 
searches  for  lost  persons.  Without  the  pro- 
posed language,  there  is  no  authority  to  pay 
officers  while  on  a  regular  tour  of  duty  or 
on  an  overtime  basis.  This  authorization  is 
also  necessary  to  clarify  employee  rights  to 


benefits  if  injured  or  killed  while  conduct- 
ing searches. 

Proposed  Section  6(g)  payment  of  rewards 
and  purchases  of  evidence  and  payments  for 
information: 

Such  expenses  are  incurred  by  the  border 
and  interior  enforcement  program  activities 
of  the  Service.  Payment  of  rewards  is  used 
for  purposes  of  a  confidential  nature  such 
as  Informant  development,  infiltration,  and 
information  or  evidence  in  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution. 

Authority  is  also  included  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  to 
use  funds  for  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
to  make  payments  for  Information.  The 
nature  of  investigative  operations  carried 
out  by  INS  requires  the  use  of  certain 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  evi- 
dence and  for  the  payment  for  information. 
This  provision  would  permit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  these  purposes.  The 
use  of  these  funds  is  particularly  critical  to 
the  anti-smuggling  program. 

Proposed  Section  6(h)  purchase  for  police- 
type  use  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
lease  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

Motor  vehicles  are  a  necessary  enforce- 
ment tool  of  the  Service  for  pursuit  of  indi- 
viduals in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws, 
transportation  of  aliens  in  custody,  travel 
status  situations,  and  case  investigation. 

Proposed  Section  6(1)  purchase,  lease 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft: 

Aircraft  are  used  in  the  Service  by  the 
Border  and  Interior  Enforcement  F»rogram 
Activities.  These  aircraft  are  an  effective 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  persons 
attempting  or  completing  unlawful  entry 
into  the  United  States,  while  providing  fur- 
ther assistance  in  the  <x>ntainment  and  ap- 
prehension of  these  individuals. 

Proposed  Section  6(J)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches  and  law  enforcement  com- 
petition: 

Firearms  and  ammunition  are  provided 
primarily  to  Border  Patrol  and  Investigative 
Agents  of  the  Service  for  use  in  emergency 
situations  only.  Firearms  matches  are  con- 
ducted to  develop  the  expertise  and  safe  use 
of  these  weapons.  Similarly,  matches  many 
times  offer  additional  competitions  which 
test  the  skills  of  agents. 

Proposed  Section  6<k)  planning,  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, remodeling,  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  Incident 
thereto,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  8  U.S.C. 
1353(c)  and  18  U.S.C.  4003: 

These  buildings  and  associated  equipment 
are  used  primarily  for  purposes  of  alien  de- 
tention, inspections  and  border  patrol  facili- 
ties and  In  some  cases,  living  quarters  for  of- 
ficers assigned  to  remote  locations.  Lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  refine  the  author- 
ity INS  has  to  construct  facilities.  INS  be- 
lieves that  additional  language  for  planning, 
site  acquisition  and  construction  Is  required 
to  clarify  its  authority  to  construct  facili- 
ties. No  year  authority  is  requested  for  this 
provision  in  order  to  facilitate  construction. 

Proposed  Section  6(1)  refunds  of  mainte- 
nance bills,  immigration  fines,  and  other 
items  properly  returnable  except  deposits  of 
aliens  who  become  public  charges  and  de- 
posits to  secure  payment  of  fines  and  pas- 
sage money: 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  refund  im- 
migration fines  collected  from  a  carrier 
when  it  is  determined,  through  adjudica- 
tion, that  such  fines  were  improperly  im- 
posed and  other  items  properly  refundable. 


Proposed  Section  6(m)  acquisition  of  land 
as  sities  for  enforcement  fences,  and  con- 
struction incidental  to  such  fences: 

Enforcement  fences  are  utilized  by  the 
Service  in  certain  border  areas  as  part  of  Its 
prevention  strategy,  and  are  useful  for  the 
purpKJse  of  controlling  the  flow  of  unlawful 
entrants  into  areas  where  apprehension  is 
most  assured. 

Proposed  Section  6<n)  research  related  to 
immigration  enforcement  to  remain  avail- 
able until  exE)ended: 

This  research  includes  the  evaluation  of 
new  technology  for  its  applicability  to  Serv- 
ice programs,  such  as  communications  sys- 
tems and  detection  services.  Research  and 
development  projects  have,  for  example, 
been  directed  toward  new  capabilities  in 
wide  area  surveillance  through  infrared  and 
radar  devices,  in  automatic  Inspections  of 
large  vehicles  and  rooms  through  heartbeat 
detector  techniques,  and  in  selected  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  activities  through 
satellite  and  digital  communications  tech- 
niques. No  year  authority  for  research  ac- 
tivities will  be  requested  in  the  appropria- 
tion act. 

Proposed  Section  6(o)  contracting  with  in- 
dividuals for  personal  services  abroad,  pro- 
vided that  such  individuals  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Personal  Man- 
agement: 

The  INS  currently  has  the  authority  to 
hire  aliens,  by  contract,  abroad.  This  au- 
thority continues  to  be  necessary  to  hire  in- 
vestigative assistants,  translators  and  other 
aliens  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  Its  foreign 
offices.  Recruitment  actions  for  clerical  po- 
sitions in  many  overseas  offices  meet  with 
negative  results  because  few  qualified 
people  apply  due  to  the  remote  locations 
and  adverse  living  conditions.  Even  when  re- 
cruitment is  successful,  the  time  between  se- 
lection and  actual  arrival  at  post  often 
leaves  the  INS  foreign  offices  without  the 
assistance  of  necessary  support  personnel 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  There  are  de- 
pendents of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Offices, 
U.S.  militwy  personnel  and  other  U.S.  citi- 
zens at  all  posts  where  INS  has  an  office 
who  are  available  for  temporary  employ- 
ment. 

Proposed  Section  6(p)  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  private  organizations  or  entities 
for  the  safekeeping,  care  and  subsistence  of 
persons  held  under  any  legal  authority. 

The  Attorney  General  has  general  author- 
ity to  hold  under  legal  custody  those  who 
violate  Inunigration  laws  and  (18  U.S.C. 
4083)  to  "designate  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment any  available,  suitable,  and  appropri- 
ate institution  or  facility,  whether  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  or  other- 
wise." INS  frequently  has  a  need  to  place 
Federal  detainees  in  quarters  located  far 
away  from  Federal  facilities  and  In  some 
cases  Federal  facilities  are  unable  to  accom- 
modate additional  persons  held  by  INS. 
This  provision  would  allow  INS  to  enter 
contracts  with  a  variety  of  agencies,  public 
or  private  for  the  custody  and  care  of  per- 
sons held  under  legal  authority.  This  con- 
cept of  contractual  placement  of  offenders 
In  the  facilities  of  another  Jurlsidiction  or 
agency  U  recognized  in  18  U.S.C.  4003  (plac- 
ing Federal  offenders  in  state  institutions), 
and  in  18  U.S.C.  5003  (contracting  to  receive 
state  offenders  in  Federal  institutions). 

PROPOSED  SECnOIf  1 1 

This  section  would  provide  authority  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  accept  voluntary  services. 


Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1343,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  to  assist  the  Service  in  Infor- 
mation services  to  the  public.  Persons  pro- 
viding voluntary  services  shall  not  be  used 
to  displace  any  federal  employee  and  shall 
not  be  considered  a  federal  employee  for 
any  purpose  except  for  the  purpose  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5  United  SUtes  Code,  (relat- 
ing to  the  (x>ropensatlon  for  injury)  and  38 
U.S.C.  ii  3671-3680  Code,  (relating  to  Tort 
Claims). 

The  authority  to  use  voluntary  services 
without  compensation  in  the  Information 
service  function  of  INS  would  remove  the 
restriction  in  31  U.S.C.  1343  for  the  accept- 
ance of  such  services.  This  provision  will 
enable  voluntary  agencies  to  operate  "ask 
immigration"  tape  libraries  in  conjunction 
with  INS  and  maintain  roving  Information 
representatives  in  INS'  waiting  rooms. 

PHOPOSKD  SBCnOM  IS 

This  section  would  provide  authority  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  13  Chapter  13  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  904  the  following  new 
chapter 

\  905.  General  authorizations— Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 

Proposed  Section  905(a)  the  lease  and  pur- 
chase of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles: 

This  provision  authorizes  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  to  give  special  agents 
the  capability  to  operate  in  a  clandestine 
mode  to  carry  out  surveillance  and  other  en- 
forcement techniques  in  enforcing  the  drug 
abuse  laws.  The  vehicles  must  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  found  in  the  environment 
In  which  the  agents  carry  out  their  mission, 
with  no  Identification  to  indicate  that  the 
vehicles  are  government  owned.  Vehicles 
purchased  for  law  enforcement  use  typically 
cost  more  than  fleet-type  vehicles.  DEA's 
operations,  such  as  special  Investigative 
matters  and  regulatory  and  training  activi- 
ties, are  most  effectively  and  efficiently  car- 
ried out  through  use  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles hired  or  leased  from  private  organiza- 
tions and  from  G8A. 

Proposed  Section  905(b)  payment  In  ad- 
vance for  special  tests  and  studies  by  con- 
tract: 

This  section  provides  for  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  research  contracts  and  project*. 
Advance  payment  is  the  most  efficient  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  These  projects  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  DEA's  operations 
by  development  of  new  or  Improved  tech- 
niques and  procedures  and  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Investigative  evi- 
dence. Section  3333  of  tiUe  31,  U.S.C.,  pro- 
hlblU  advance  payments  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  appropriation  or  other 
law. 

Proposed  Section  905(c)  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  expenses  arising  out  of  contrac- 
tual and  reimbursable  agreements  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  regula- 
tory agencies  while  engaged  In  cooperative 
enforcement  and  regulatory  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  503a(3)  of  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act  [P.L.  91-513  (1970)]: 

This  section  provides  for  the  funding  of 
contracts,  cooperative  or  reimbursable 
agreements,  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  cooperative  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities with  SUte  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment, and  with  controlled  substances  regu- 
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lAtory  acencies.  These  agreements  aid  In 
suppressing  the  abuse  of  controlled  sub- 
stances throush  the  Institution  and  prosecu- 
tion of  cases  In  courts  and  tiefore  licensing 
boards.  It  is  often  necessary  to  advance 
funds  to  accomplish  this  activity. 

Section  905<d)  expenses  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  character 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General: 

These  expenses  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase or  procurement  of  information  or  evi- 
dence from  individuals  whose  identity  must 
be  protected  and  remain  confidential,  to 
meet  emergency  situations  threatening  the 
penonaJ  safety  of  Government  agents,  in- 
formants, or  their  families,  and  for  emer- 
gency situations  in  which  disclosure  of  the 
expenditures  would  jeopardize  investigative 
operations.  The  above  language  has  been  In- 
cluded in  DEAs  appropriation  since  1974.  It 
had  also  been  included  in  the  appropriation 
of  predecessor  agencies  from  19M.  The  word 
"iolely"  has  been  dropped  from  the  phrase 
"solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General."  The  provision  permits  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  collection  of  evi- 
dence and  information  of  a  confidential 
nature.  The  word  "solely"  restricts  the  cer- 
tification process  by  providing  that  only  the 
Attorney  General  Is  permitted  to  approve 
the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes.  Remov- 
ing the  word  "solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  permits  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Proposed  Section  905(e)  payment  of  re- 
wards: 

This  language  provides  for  payments  to 
informants  or  other  persons  aiding  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  arrest  of  suspects,  seizure  of 
drugs,  or  prosecution  of  violators. 

Proposed  Section  905<(f)  publication  of 
technical  and  informational  material  In  pro- 
fessional and  trade  Journals,  and  purchase 
of  chemicals,  apparatus,  and  scientific 
equipment: 

This  section  provides  for  the  publication 
of  materials  which  help  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  Federal  drug  enforcement  and 
drug  industry  regulatory  activities.  The 
DEIA  laboratories  perform  analyses  of  drug 
evidence  and  provide  expert  scientific  testi- 
mony for  prosecutorial  purposes.  In-depth 
b«Ulstlcs  examinations  are  performed  to 
help  determine  sources  of  drugs.  Research 
capability  is  maintained  in  the  areas  of  fo- 
rensic science  and  advanced  technological 
development. 

Proposed  Section  905<(g)  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft: 

This  provision  authorizes  aviation  support 
for  DEA  operations.  Aircraft  is  needed  by 
DEA  to  detect  and  interdict  narcotics  traffic 
primarily  through  air  to  ground  surveil- 
lance, overwater  surveillance,  and  undercov- 
er operations.  The  use  of  aircraft  by  drug 
traffickers  is  well  documented.  The  use  of 
aircraft  for  surveillance  activities  can  often 
replace  complex  or  Impossible  ground  sur- 
veillance. 

Proposed  Section  905(h)  contracting  with 
Individuals  for  personal  services  abroad,  pro- 
vided that  such  individuals  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. 

The  authority  to  employ  aliens  and  VS. 
citizens,  by  contract,  abroad,  is  necessary  to 
hire  investigative  assistants,  translators, 
clerical  and  other  personnel  In  foreign  of- 


fices. Staffing  clerical  positions  with  person- 
nel hired  In  the  U.S.  is  difficult  in  many  for- 
eign offices  and  impossible  in  others  due  to 
remote  locations  and  adverse  living  condi- 
tions. Recruitment  of  personnel  from  the 
U.S..  even  if  successful,  is  generally  met 
with  extended  delays  in  the  selectees  actual 
arrival  at  post.  Hence,  without  this  author- 
ity, the  office  will  be  without  clerical  assist- 
ance for  extended  periods  of  time.  There  are 
dependents  of  State  Department  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  XJS.  MUltary  personnel 
and  other  U.S.  citizens  at  all  posts  where 
DEA  has  an  office  who  are  available  for 
temporary  employment. 

Proposed  Section  905(1)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches  and  law  enforcement  com- 
petitions. 

This  section  provides  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  firearms  and  ammunition 
including  the  expense  of  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  firearms  utilized  by  employ- 
ees In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  These  duties  include  participating  In 
firearms  matches  to  develop  the  expertise 
and  safe  use  of  weapons.  Events  which  offer 
firearms  matches  often  Include  competi- 
tions which  test  other  law  enforcement 
skills.  Under  this  authority  it  would  be  clear 
that  agents  could  also  participate  in  these 
other  competitions. 

Proposed  Section  905(J)  research  related 
to  enforcement  and  drug  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended. 

This  language  provides  for  a  research  and 
engineering  program  covering  the  following 
elements:  search  and  surveillance;  communi- 
cations: command  and  control;  regulatory 
support:  forensic  sciences;  operational  sup- 
port: and  special  studies.  No  year  authority 
for  research  activities  is  being  sought  in  the 
Department's  appropriation  request. 

Proposed  Section  905(k>— payment  of 
travel  and  related  expenses  for  Immediate 
family  members  of  employees.  Including  ex- 
penses incurred  for  specialized  training  and 
orientation.  If  such  training  and  orientation 
is  not  offered  by  the  Department  of  State, 
In  connection  with  a  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  assignment  In  a  post 
outside  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

This  provision  would  allow  family  mem- 
bers of  agents  under  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  posts  outside  U.S.  ter- 
ritories, travel,  and  per  diem  allowances. 
These  expenses  would  be  Incurred  when  re- 
ceiving orientation  training  prior  to  the 
agent's  departure  to  a  new  assignment. 
Family  success  in  adjusting  to  life  In  a  new 
environment  depends  largely  upon  language 
ability,  attitude,  and  cultural  awareness 
prior  to  arrival.  Training  and  orientation 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center,  Glynco,  Geor- 
gia. 

PBOPOSSD  SCCTION  13 

This  section  would  amend  chapter  303  of 
title  18  United  SUtes  Code  by  Inserting  a 
new  section  4044  authorizing  certain  activi- 
ties by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Proposed  Section  13  Chapter  303  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  4043  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

{  4044.  General  authorizations— Bureau  of 
Prisons: 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for: 

Proposed  Section  4044(a)  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  Institutions,  includ- 


ing supervision  and  support  of  United 
SUtes  Prisoners  In  non-Federal  Institutions, 
and  for  Inmate  legal  servloes  within  the 
system: 

The  Bureau  contracts  with  appropriate 
non-Federal  agencies  for  facilities  to  board 
certain  types  of  Federal  offenders  and  de- 
tainees. These  facilities  are  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1)  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  Federal  In- 
stitutions, 

(2)  to  offer  protection  to  Federal  offend- 
ers who  would  be  In  danger  In  Federal  Insti- 
tutions, 

(3)  to  help  keep  Inmates  near  to  their 
home  commxmitles, 

(4)  to  provide  programs  not  generally 
available  in  Federal  institutions,  and 

(5)  to  place  Juvenile  offenders  in  residen- 
tial faculties. 

Provision  is  also  made  to  make  available 
certain  funds  for  inmate  legal  services,  such 
as  assistance  programs  where  law  studenU 
represent  inmates  on  selected  matters. 

Proposed  Section  4044(b)  purchase  and 
lease  of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles: 

Hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  Is  often 
necessary  for  personnel  in  travel  sUtus.  Law 
enforcement  and  passenger  vehicles  are 
used  to  transport  offenders  and  for  routine 
functions  in  the  operation  of  Bureau  of 
Prison  facilities. 

Proposed  Section  4044(c)  compilation  of 
sutistlcs  relating  to  prisoners  In  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions: 

Administrative  services  performs  up-to- 
the-minute  locator  and  sUtus  information 
on  all  individuals  in  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General;  population  counts  and  sU- 
tistics;  and  inter-agency,  inter-facility  and 
intra-instltution  population  movement 
schedules,  notices,  sUtistics,  and  compuU- 
tion  and  update  of  sentences:  this  language 
provides  the  authority  to  gather  such  Infor- 
mation. 

Proposed  Section  4044(d)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  medals  and  other 
awards: 

Expenses  are  Incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  necessary  to 
ensure  the  security  of  Bureau  facilities  and 
to  respond  to  emergency  situations.  Correc- 
tional officers  must  undergo  weapons  famil- 
iarization as  a  routine  part  of  their  training 
activities.  Medals  and  other  awards  are  of- 
fered to  staff  personnel  for  recognition  of 
superior  performance. 

Proposed  Section  4044(e)  payment  of  re- 
wards: 

Rewards  are  offered  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  capture  of  those  who  escape  from 
Federal  penal  or  correctional  institutions. 

Proposed  Section  4044(f)  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  farm  products  and  livestock: 

The  farm  program  uses  available  land  re- 
sources to  produce  food  products  that  will 
be  used  by  federal  correctional  institutions. 
Farm  productivity  provides  a  primary  hedge 
against  inflation  and  splrallng  food  cosU. 
The  effective  use  of  equipment,  supplies, 
and  manpower  is  used  to  achieve  maximum 
use  of  the  available  land  resources. 

Proposed  Section  4044(g)  construction  of 
buildings  at  prison  camps: 

Projects  of  $100,000  or  less  may  be 
charged  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priation of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Projects 
In  excess  of  $100,000  are  funded  from  the 
Buildings  and  Facilities  appropriation  with 
the  specific  line  Items  being  approved  by 
Congress.  The  nature  of  construction  at 
prison  camps  Involves  housing  and  admlnis- 
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tratlve  facilities  for  staff  and  inmates  at  the 
prison  camp. 

Proposed  Section  4(M4(g)  (continued)  and 
acquisition  of  land  as  authorized  by  18 
U.S.C.  4010: 

Acquisition  of  land  primarily  to  perimeter 
security  and  camp  expansions.  As  correc- 
tional programs  expand,  the  necessity  for 
renovation  or  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
often  requires  the  acquisition  of  additional 
acreage.  Section  4010  of  title  18.  U.S.C.,  In- 
dicates the  Attorney  General  may  acquire 
land,  If  authorized  by  law. 

Proposed  Section  4044(h)  entering  into 
contracts  with  private  organizations  or  enti- 
tles for  the  safekeeping,  care  and  subsist- 
ence of  persons  held  under  any  legal  au- 
thority: 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  general  au- 
thority (18  U.8.C.  4042)  to  "provide  for  the 
safekeeping,  care,  and  subsistence  of  all  per- 
sons charged  with  or  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  SUtes.  or  held  as  wit- 
nesses or  otherwise."  A  place  of  confine- 
ment may  be  "any  available,  suitable,  and 
appropriate  institution,  whether  maintained 
by  the  Federal  govenunent  or  otherwise" 
(18  U.S.C.  4082).  With  expanding  prison 
populations,  and  special  needs  for  some  of- 
fenders, this  authorization  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  a  variety  of  agencies, 
public  and  private,  for  the  custody  and  care 
of  Federal  offenders  and  others  who  are  In 
lawful  federal  custody.  It  provides  specific 
authority  to  enter  contracts,  wherever  the 
appropriate  contract  source  may  be  found, 
for  the  care  of  such  persons.  This  concept  of 
contractual  placement  of  offenders  in  the 
facilities  of  another  Jurisdiction  or  agency  is 
recognized  in  18  U.S.C.  4002  (placing  Feder- 
al offenders  in  sUte  Institutions),  and  In  18 
U.S.C.  5003  (contracting  to  receive  sUte  of- 
fenders In  federal  Institutions). 

Proposed  Section  4044(1)  planning,  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  constructing,  remodeling,  and 
equipping  necessary  buildings  and  facilities 
at  existing  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, including  all  necessary  expenses  inci- 
dent thereto,  by  contract  or  force  account: 

This  section  provides  authority  for  the 
Buildings  and  Facilities  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  language  authorizes 
appropriations  for  planning,  acquisition  of 
sites,  constructing,  remodeling,  and  equip- 
ping of  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
The  purposes  of  the  site  acquisition  and 
planning  process  are  to  Identify  and  locate 
sulUble  sites  for  construction  of  new  correc- 
tional facilities,  and  to  design  these  facilities 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  security,  pro- 
gram requlremenU,  and  architectural  inno- 
vation. Construction  Is  completed  within  a 
specific  timeUble,  within  budgeted  costs, 
and  with  the  highest  degree  of  quality.  Re- 
habillUtlon  and  renovation  of  buildings  is 
made  to  effect  repairs  at  existing  facilities 
and  make  modifications  to  accommodate 
new  correctional  programs. 

Proposed  Section  4044(1)  (continued)  to 
remain  available  until  expended: 

A  no-year  appropriation  allows  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  ImplemenUtlon  of  con- 
struction funds.  Construction  schedules  are 
approximately  two  years  for  the  warmer  cli- 
mates and  two  and  a  half  years  for  the 
colder  climates.  Proposed  Section  4044(1) 
(continued)  and  the  labor  of  United  SUtes 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  subsection. 

The  use  of  inmate  labor  contributes  to 
lower  construction  coste  and  provides  In- 
mates with  vocational  training  opportuni- 
ties. 


PXOPOSKD  SECTION  14 

Chapter  307  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
4128.  the  following  new  section: 

1 4129.  General  authorizations— Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc.: 

Proposed  Section  4129  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inconxirated.  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  llmlU 
of  funds  and  borrowing  authority  and  in 
accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracU  and  commitment  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limiUtlons  as  provided  by  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
program  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  such  corporation: 

This  section  will  provide  authorization  for 
Federal  Prison  Industries  (FPI)  Inc.  PPI 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1934  and  is  a 
wholly-owned  Government  Corporation.  Its 
mission  is  to  employ  and  train  Federal  in- 
mates through  a  diversified  program  provid- 
ing products  with  a  minimum  of  competi- 
tion to  private  industry  and  labor.  Employ- 
ment provides  Inmates  with  work,  develops 
occupational  knowlege  and  skills,  and  earns 
money  for  personal  expenses  and  family  as- 
sistance. 

Proposed  Section  4129  (continued)  includ- 
ing purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  often  neces- 
sary for  personnel  in  travel  sUtus.  Purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  is  required  for 
routine  functions  in  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  the  factories  at  Bureau  facilities. 

PROPOSED  SECT! OH  IS 

This  section  would  amend  18  UJ3.C. 
4204(b)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  for  the  United  SUtes  Parole  Commis- 
sion. 

Proposed  Section  15  Section  4204(b)  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

Proposed  Section  4204<bK9)  hire  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  necessary 
for  transporting  hearing  examiners  to  hear- 
ing locations.  This  language  would  author- 
ize the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

FHOPOSKD  SECnOH  16 

This  section  would  amend  Title  II  of  part 
28,  United  SUtes  Code  by  inserting  a  new 
Chapter  40  which  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  undercover  investigative  op- 
erations of  the  FBI  and  the  DEA. 

Proposed  Section  16  Part  II  of  tlUe  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  chapter  37  the  following  new  chapter: 
Chapter  40— Undercover  Investigative  Oper- 
ations. 

{  599  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
dercover operations: 

PROPOSED  SBCnOIl  599 

(a)  The  authorizations  and  exemptions 
provided  below  may  be  utilized- 

For  each  operation  designed  to  detect  and 
prosecute  crimes  against  the  United  SUtes. 
only  upon  written  certification  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or.  If  designated  by  the  Director,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee) and  the  Attorney  General  (or  If  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  a  member 
of  such  committee)  that  any  action  author- 
ized by  this  section  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  undercover  investigation,  or 

In  each  operation  designed  to  collect  for- 
eign Intelligence  or  to  conduct  foreign  couii- 
terintelllgence,  upon  written  certification  of 
the  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 


tion (or  if  designated  by  the  Director,  the 
Assistant  Director,  Intelligence  Division) 
and  the  Attorney  General  (or  if  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Counsel  for 
Intelligence  Policy).  The  type  of  exemptions 
sought  for  each  operation  shall  be  specified' 
on  the  certification  and  the  use  of  the  ex- 
emptions for  each  operation  will  be  re- 
viewed during  the  operation  by  the  Direc- 
tor's designee. 

(1)  Appropriations  may  be  used  for  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  property,  buildings,  facili- 
ties, space,  gcxxls,  insurance,  licenses  and 
any  equipment  necessary  to  establish  and/ 
or  operate  an  undercover  operation.  These 
acquisitions  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long 
as  such  practices  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  undercover  operation.  Laws 
applicable  to  federal  acquisitions,  federal 
pro[>erty  management  and  federal  appro- 
priations shall  not  apply  to  any  acquisition 
for  a  certified  undercover  operation  where 
compliance  with  such  laws  would  risk  com- 
promise of  the  undercover  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

(2)  Appropriations  may  be  used  to  esUb- 
llsh,  acquire  and/or  operate  proprietary  cor- 
porations or  business  entities  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long 
as  such  practices  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  undercover  operation.  Laws 
appUcable  to  federal  appropriations  and 
government  corporations  shall  not  apply  to 
any  transaction  for  a  certified  undercover 
operation  where  compliance  with  such  laws 
would  risk  compromise  of  the  undercover 
nature  of  the  investigation. 

(3)  Appropriations  and  the  proceeds  from 
such  undercover  operation  may  be  deposited 
in  banks  or  other  financial  institutions  and 
may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and  reason- 
able expenses  incurred  In  such  operation 
without  deposit  in  the  Treasury. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover Investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  Is  authorized  and 
carried  out  imder  subparagraphs  (3)  of 
paragraph  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  the 
conduct  of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or 
the  balance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at 
the  time  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ubllshed  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over 
$150,000  Is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Di- 
rector or  his  designee  determines  Is  practica- 
ble, shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  after  obligations  are 
met,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(dKl)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit 
of  each  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  is  closed  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  and  shall, 

(A)  submit  the  resulU  of  such  audiU  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(B)  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

(2)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  also  submit  a  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 

(A)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  pending  as  of 
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the  end  of  the  one- year  period  for  which 
such  report  la  submitted. 

(B)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

(C)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  ciosed  in  the 
one- year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  la  submitted  and.  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  dosed  undercover  oper- 
ation, the  results  obtained.  With  respect  to 
each  such  closed  undercover  operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Outdellnes  on  FBI  Undercover  Operation, 
such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  and  related  matters, 
including  information  pertaining  to— 

( I )  the  results. 

(li)  any  civil  claims  arising  out  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and 

(III)  identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances involved,  that  arose  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  such  undercover  oi>er- 
atlon. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (dXl)— 

( 1 )  the  term  "closed"  refers  to  the  point  in 
time  at  which— 

(a)  all  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeals)  are  concluded,  or 

<b)  coven  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later 

(2)  the  term  "employees"  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  S  U.S.C.  3105.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

(3)  the  terms  "undercover  Investigative 
operation"  and  "undercover  operation" 
means  any  undercover  Investigative  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(other  than  a  foreign  counterintelligence 
undercover  investigative  operation)— 

(A)  in  which— 

(i)  the  gross  receipts  (excluding  interest 
earned)  exceed  $150,000.  or 

(ii)  expenditures  (other  than  expenditures 
for  salaries  of  employees)  exceed  $150,000. 
and 

(B)  which  Is  exempt  from  laws  applicable 
to  federal  appropriations  and  government 
corporations,  except  that  clauses  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
report  required  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
such  paragraph. 

Subsection  (a)  has  l)een  revised  to  clarify 
the  administrative  latitude  conferred  upon 
the  FBI  for  the  limited  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing undercover  or  intelligence  activities. 
These  activities  require  agents  to  conform 
to  the  standards  of  commercial,  and  some- 
times even  criminal  environments.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conform  to  these  standards  whUe 
complying  with  statutory  requirements  that 
govern  routine  government  procurement 
and  financial  transactions. 

In  specifically  authorizing  the  undercover 
and  intelligence  activities  Congress  never  in- 
tended to  compromise  the  security  of  these 
missions  or  the  safety  of  the  agents  in- 
volved. In  the  current  authorization  Con- 
gress has  exempted  the  FBI  from  certain 
procurement  and  financial  requirements  e.g. 
the  Anti  Deficiency  Act.  31  U.S.C.  {  1341. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  this  section  will  relieve  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  any  requirements 
of  the  applicable  laws  other  than  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  conduct  of  Its  undercover 
operations. 

The  list  of  exemptions,  cited  in  the  cur- 
rent authorization,  merely  provides  illustra- 
tions of  the  types  of  requirements  from 
which  an  undercover  operation  must  be 
exempt  in  order  to  preserve  Its  cover.  This 


Ust  Is  not  exhaustive,  and  cannot  be.  for  it  Is 
virtually  impossible  to  foresee  and  list  by  ci- 
tation every  statutory  requirement  that  is 
incompatible  with  undercover  and/or  intel- 
ligence activities. 

Therefore,  subsection  (a)  has  been  revised 
to  describe  the  exemptions,  categorically  in 
order  to  capture  and  embody  all  the  provi- 
sions that  may  compromise  the  security  of 
an  investigation  or  an  agent.  The  categori- 
cal references  are  to  the  following  areas  of 
law:  federal  acquisitioiu.  federal  property 
management,  federal  appropriations  and 
government  corporations.  These  categories 
of  law  are  defined  below. 

"Federal  Acquisitions"  means  acquiring  by 
contract  supplies  or  services  by  purchase  or 
lease  using  appropriated  funds.  These  activi- 
ties are  principally  governed  by  Title  41  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Requirements  that 
may  be  incompatible  with  undercover  oper- 
ations Include:  the  requirement  to  advertise 
proposed  purchases  and  proposed  contracts 
for  supplies  or  services,  41  U.S.C.  i  5.  and 
the  inclusion  of  certain  contract  provisions 
such  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  representa- 
tions and  stipulations  required  by  41  VS.C 
1 35,  the  requirement  to  purchase  blind- 
made  products.  41  U.S.C.  (i  4A-48C;  the  pro- 
hibition on  advance  payment  to  contractors. 
41  C.S.C.  365:  and  the  requirements  for  full 
and  open  competition.  41  U.S.C.  i  253. 

"Federal  property  management"  means 
the  control  and  use  of  Federal  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  These  activities  are  princi- 
pally governed  by  Title  40  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Restrictions  that  may  be  im- 
compatlble  with  undercover  operations  in- 
clude: limitations  on  the  leasing  of  space  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  40  U.S.C.  I  34;  re- 
strictions on  construction  loans  for  office 
buildings  by  Oovemment  Corporations  40 
U.S.C.  1 33a;  limitation  on  a  Government 
Corporation's  leasing  of  buUdlngs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  limitation  on  rental  rates,  40 
U.S.C.  1 129;  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
inclusion,  in  any  lease,  of  any  provision  re- 
garding the  repair  of  real  property,  40 
U.S.C.  i  303b. 

"Federal  appropriations"  means  an  act  of 
Congress  that  permits  Federal  agencies  to 
incur  obligations  and  to  make  payments  out 
of  the  Treasury  for  specified  purposes. 
Fiscal  transactions  are  principally  governed 
by  TiUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Re- 
strictions that  may  t>e  incompatible  with  un- 
dercover operations  include:  the  proscrip- 
tion against  the  depositing  of  money  In 
banks  or  lending  money  31  U.S.C.  |  3303(a); 
the  requirement  that  all  proceeds  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  General  Treasury  31 
U.ac.  f  3303(b);  the  requirement  that  con- 
tracts and  leases  must  l>e  reexecuted  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  31  U.S.C. 
1 1341;  the  prohibition  against  the  accept- 
ance of  voluntary  services  31  U.S.C.  |  1342; 
the  proscription  against  Installing  tele- 
phones in  private  residence  31  U.S.C.  1 1348; 
and  the  requirement  that  agreements  be  in 
writing  In  order  to  record  an  amount  as  an 
obligation  31  U.S.C.  i  1501. 

"Government  Corporations"  means  a  cor- 
poration that  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. WhUe  undercover  proprietaries 
are  not  government  corporations  in  the  clas- 
sical sense,  they  nonetheless  meet  the  defi- 
nition set  out  in  31  U.S.C.  i  9101(1).  Oovem- 
ment Corporations  are  principally  governed 
by  TlUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Re- 
quirements that  pertain  to  Oovemment 
Corporations  that  may  be  Incompatible  with 
undercover  operations  include:  the  require- 
ment that  each  corporation  established  or 
acquired  by  an  agency  be  specifically  au- 


thorized by  Congress  31  U.S.C.  i  9103:  the 
requirment  for  budget  submission  31  U.S.C. 
i  9101:  the  requirement  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  approval  be  obtained  prior  to 
the  consolidation  of  a  corporation's  cash  31 
U.S.C.  i  9107.  and  the  limlUtlon  on  the  obli- 
gations that  may  be  Issued  by  a  government 
corporaUon.  31  U.S.C.  I  9108. 

It  is  Intended  that  undercover  operations 
utilize  these  exemptions  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  is  necessary,  and  that  they  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  is  generally  consist- 
ent with  ordinary  commercial  practice.  Ade- 
quate safeguards  are  provided  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  Department's  own  procedures 
to  ensure  the  proper  application  of  the  ex- 
emptions and  the  appropriate  use  of  funds. 
The  type  of  exemptions  sought  will  be  speci- 
fied on  the  certification.  The  use  of  the  ex- 
emptions will  be  reviewed  by  the  Director's 
designee,  during  the  operation.  Review  of 
the  use  of  the  exemptions  means  periodic 
examination  of  submissions  of  exemption 
data,  from  field  divisions,  at  FBI  headquar- 
ters. "Director's  designee"  means:  (1)  with 
respect  to  undercover  operations,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee or  other  person  designated  by  the  Di- 
rector who  Is  responsible  for  review  of  ex- 
emption data:  (2)  with  respect  to  foreign 
counter  intelligence  operations,  a  member 
of  the  Intelligence  Division  Undercover  Op- 
erations Review  Committee  or  other  person 
designated  by  the  Director  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  review  of  exemption  data. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  exemp- 
tions l>e  used  only  upon  the  certification  of 
a  high  ranking  official  that  the  activities 
that  warrant  exempt  status  are  necessary 
for  the  undercover  or  intelligence  mission. 
Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  assets  from 
a  liquidated  business  revert  to  the  Treasury. 
Sut>8ectlon  (d)  requires  the  FBI  to  audit 
closed  undercover  operations  and  report  the 
findings  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Con- 
gress. These  safeguard  will  ensure  the  integ- 
rity and  efficiency  of  these  law  enforcement 
activities  while  the  exemptions  will  ensure 
their  effectiveness. 

"1 599A.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminlatrs- 
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(a)  The  authorizations  and  exemptions 
provided  below  may  be  ulltized— for  each 
operation  designed  to  detect  and  prosecute 
crimes  against  the  United  States,  only  upon 
written  certification  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  or 
his  designee  and  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  designee  that  any  action  authorized  by 
this  section  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
such  undercover  investigation.  The  type  of 
exemptions  sought  for  each  operation  shall 
be  specified  on  the  certification  and  the  use 
of  the  exemptions  wUl  be  reviewed  during 
the  operation  by  the  Administrator's  desig- 
nee. 

(1)  Appropriations  may  be  used  for  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  property,  buUdlngs.  facili- 
ties, space,  goods.  Insurance  licenses  and  any 
equipment  necessary  to  establish  and/or  op- 
erate an  undercover  operation.  These  acqui- 
sitions shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long  as 
such  practices  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  undercover  operation.  Laws  ap- 
plicable to  federal  acquisitions,  federal  prop- 
erty management  and  federal  appropria- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  any  acquisition  for  a 
certified  undercover  operation  where  com- 
pliance with  such  laws  would  risk  compro- 
mise of  the  undercover  nature  of  the  inves- 
tigations. 


(2)  Appropriations  may  be  used  to  estab- 
lish, acquire  and/or  operate  proprietary  cor- 
porations or  business  entities  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  commercial  practices  so  long 
as  such  practices  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  undercover  operation.  Laws  ap- 
plicable to  federal  appropriations  and  gov- 
ernment coriwratlons  shall  not  apply  to  any 
transaction  for  a  certified  undercover  oper- 
ation where  compliance  with  such  laws 
would  risk  compromise  of  the  undercover 
nature  of  the  Investigation. 

(3)  Appropriations  and  the  proceeds  from 
such  undercover  operation  may  t>e  deposited 
in  t>anks  or  other  financial  Institutions  and 
may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and  reason- 
able expenses  incurred  in  such  operation 
without  deposit  in  the  Treasury. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  para- 
graph (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or 
the  tMUance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at 
the  time  shall  t>e  deposited  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (2) 
with  a  net  value  over  $150,000  is  to  be  liqui- 
dated, sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  as  much 
In  advance  as  the  administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee determines  Is  practicable,  shall  report 
the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds 
of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(dKl)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit 
of  each  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  is  closed  In  fiscal  year  1988,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  and  shall, 

(A)  submit  the  results  of  such  audits  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(B)  not  later  than  ISO  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  Is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

(2)  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  'un- 
dercover investigative  operation'  and  'under- 
cover operation'  mean  any  undercover  inves- 
tigative operation  of  the  Drug  E^orcement 
Administration— 

(A)  in  which 

(i)  the  gross  receipts  exceed  $150,000,  or 
(ID  expenditures  (other  than  expenditures 

for  salaries  of  employees)  exceed  $150,000 

and 

(B)  which  is  exempt  from  laws  applicable 
to  federal  appropriations  and  government 
corporations. 

Subsection  (a)  has  been  revised  to  clarify 
the  administrative  latitude  conferred  upon 
the  DEA  for  the  limited  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing undercover  or  intelligence  activities. 
These  activities  require  agents  to  conform 
to  the  standards  of  commercial,  and  some- 
times even  criminal  environments.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conform  to  these  standards  while 
complying  with  statutory  requirements  that 
govern  routine  government  procurement 
tjid  financial  transactions. 

In  specifically  authorizing  the  undercover 
and  intelligence  activities  Congress  never  In- 
tended to  compromise  the  security  of  these 
missions  or  the  safety  of  the  agents  in- 
volved. In  the  current  authorization  Con- 
gress has  exempted  the  DEIA  from  certain 
procurement  and  financial  requirements  e.g. 
the  Anti  Deficiency  Act,  31  U.S.C.  {  1341. 

It  Is  not  intended  that  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  this  section  will  relieve  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  from  any  requirements 
of  the  applicable  laws  other  than  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  conduct  of  its  undercover 
operations. 

The  list  of  exemptions,  cited  In  the  cur- 
rent authorization,  merely  provides  illustra- 
tions of  the  types  of  requirements  from 
which  an  undercover  operation  must  be 
exempt  in  order  to  preserve  its  cover.  This 
list  is  not  exhaustive,  and  cannot  be.  for  it  is 
virtually  Impossible  to  foresee  and  list  by  ci- 
tation every  statutory  requirement  that  is 
incompatible  with  undercover  activities. 

Therefore,  subsection  (a)  has  been  revised 
to  describe  the  exemptions  categorically  in 
order  to  capture  and  embody  all  the  provi- 
sions that  may  compromise  the  security  of 
an  investigation  or  an  agent.  The  categori- 
cal references  are  to  the  following  areas  of 
law:  federal  acquisitions,  federal  property 
management,  federal  appropriations  and 
government  corporations.  These  categories 
of  law  are  defined  below. 

"Federal  Acquisitions"  means  acquiring  by 
contract  supplies  or  services  by  purchase  or 
leasing  using  appropriated  funds.  These  ac- 
tivities are  principally  governed  by  Title  41 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Requirements 
that  may  be  incompatible  with  undercover 
operations  include:  the  requirement  to  ad- 
vertise proposed  purchases  and  proposed 
contracts  for  supplies  or  services,  41  U.S.C. 
{  5.  and  the  inclusion  of  certain  contract 
provisions  such  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
representations  and  stipulations  required  by 
41  U.S.C.  {  35.  the  requirement  to  purchase 
blind-made  producU,  41  U.S.C.  i{48-48C; 
the  prohibition  on  advance  payment  to  con- 
tractors, 41  U.S.C.  {  255:  and  the  require- 
ments for  full  and  open  competition.  41 
U.aC.  1  253. 

"Federal  property  management"  means 
the  control  and  use  of  Federal  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  These  activities  are  princi- 
pally governed  by  Title  40  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Restrictions  that  may  be  in- 
compatible with  undercover  operations  in- 
clude: limitations  on  the  leasing  of  space  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  40  U.S.C.  {  34;  re- 
strictions on  construction  loans  for  office 
buUdlngs  by  Government  Corporations  40 
U.S.C.  { 33a;  limitation  on  a  Government 
Corporation's  leasing  of  buUdlngs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  limitation  on  rental  rates,  40 
U.S.C.  i  129;  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
Inclusion,  in  any  lease,  of  any  provision  re- 
garding the  repair  of  real  property,  40 
U.S.C.  (  303b. 

"Federal  Appropriations"  Means  an  act  of 
Congress  that  permits  Federal  agencies  to 
incur  obligations  and  to  make  payments  out 
of  the  Treasury  for  specified  purposes. 
Fiscal  transactions  are  princlpaUy  governed 
by  Title  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Re- 
strictions that  may  be  incompatible  with 
undercover  operations  Include:  the  proscrip- 
tion against  the  depositing  of  money  in 
banks  or  lending  money  31  U.S.C.  i  3302(a); 
the  requirement  that  all  proceeds  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  General  Treasury  31 
U.S.C.  f  3302(b);  the  requirement  that  con- 
tracte  and  leases  must  be  reexecuted  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  32  U.S.C. 
i  1341;  the  prohibition  against  the  accept- 
ance of  voluntary  services  31  U.S.C.  {  1342; 
the  proscription  against  instaUing  tele- 
phones in  private  residences  31  U.S.C. 
}  1348;  and  the  requirement  that  agree- 
ments be  in  writing  in  order  to  record  an 
amount  as  an  obUgatlon  31  U.S.C.  {  1501. 

"Government  (Corporations"  means  a  cor- 
poration that  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. WhUe  undercover  proprietaries 
are  not  government  corporations  in  the  clas- 


sical sense,  they  nonetheless  meet  the  defi- 
nition set  out  in  31  U.S.C.  i  9101(1).  Govern- 
ment Corporations  are  princlpaUy  governed 
by  Title  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Re- 
quirements that  pertain  to  Government 
Corporations  that  may  be  incompatible  with 
undercover  operations  include:  the  require- 
ment that  each  corix>ration  established  or 
acquired  by  an  agency  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress  31  VS.C.  I  9102;  the 
requirement  for  budget  submission  31 
U.S.C.  S9103;  the  requirement  that  the 
ComptoUer  General's  approval  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  consolidation  of  a  corporation's 
cash  31  U.S.C.  {  9107;  and  the  UmiUtion  on 
the  obligations  that  may  t>e  issued  by  a  gov- 
ernment corjMratlon.  31  U.S.C.  i  9108. 

It  is  Intended  that  undercover  operations 
utilize  these  exemptions  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  they  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  is  generaUy  consist- 
ent with  ordinary  conunercial  practice.  Ade- 
quate safeguards  are  provided  In  the  legisla- 
tion and  Department's  own  procedures  to 
ensure  the  proper  appUcation  of  the  exemp- 
tions and  the  appropriate  use  of  funds.  The 
type  of  exemptions  sought  will  be  specified 
on  the  certification.  The  use  of  exemptions 
wlU  be  reviewed  by  the  Administrator's  des- 
ignee, during  the  operation.  Review  of  the 
use  of  the  exemptions  means  periodic  exam- 
ination of  submissions  of  exemption  daU 
from  field  divisions,  at  DEA  headquarters. 
With  respect  to  undercover  operations.  Ad- 
ministrator's designee  means  any  person 
designated  by  the  Administrator  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  review  of  exemption  data. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  exemp- 
tion be  used  only  upon  the  certification  of  a 
high  ranUng  official  that  the  activities  that 
warrant  exempt  sUtus  are  necessary  for  the 
undercover  or  intelligence  mission.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  requires  that  all  proceeds  received 
from  undercover  operations,  that  are  not 
longer  necessary  to  the  operation,  revert  to 
the  General  Treasury.  Subsection  (d)  re- 
quires the  DEA  to  audit  every  closed  under- 
cover operation  and  report  the  findings  to 
the  Attorney  CJeneral  and  Congress.  These 
safeguards  will  ensure  the  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  these  law  enforcement  activities 
WhUe  the  exemptions  wUl  ensure  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
8.    1066.    A   bill   for   the   reUef   of 
Harold  M.  "^^akefield;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

RIUIF  or  HAROLD  M.  WUOTtXLD 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  private  relief  bill  for 
Mr.  Harold  M.  Wakefield  and  a  bID  to 
instruct  that  this  matter  be  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  story  is  one  of  com- 
pelling bravery  and  patriotism  in  the 
face  of  diffictilt  circumstances.  The 
service  that  Harold  Wakefield  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  make  us  all  proud. 

Mr.  Wakefield  first  came  to  Alaska 
in  1950.  In  the  early  1970's,  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  he  had  a  well  paying, 
highly  responsible  managerial  posi- 
tion. He  had  a  growing  family  and 
found  Alaska  to  be  the  ideal  location 
to  raise  his  children. 

In  1972,  Mr.  Wakefield's  father 
passed  away  and  Wakefield  to^lt-over 
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the  family's  boat  shop.  A  year  later,  a 
ctutomer  came  to  that  shop  and  of- 
fered to  sell  an  expensive  dlesel 
marine  engine.  Mr.  Wakefield  had  Just 
recently  read  in  the  local  newspaper 
that  a  flat  bed  truck  containing  a 
number  of  new  snow  machines  and 
this  same  diesel  engine  had  been  hi- 
jacked. Rather  than  simply  saying 
"no"  to  the  offer  to  purchase  stolen 
property.  Wakefield  said  he  would 
think  about  it  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
report  the  incident. 

E>uring  the  meeting  with  the  FBI. 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  asked  if  he  would 
help  recover  the  stolen  engine.  Despite 
the  potential  danger  involved,  he 
agreed.  At  the  request  of  the  FBI, 
Wakefield  contacted  the  individual 
who  offered  him  the  engine  and  indi- 
cated he  might  be  willing  to  make  a 
purchase  if  the  price  was  right.  With 
that,  the  FBI  placed  a  wiretap  on  Mr. 
Wakefield's  telephone.  Meanwhile,  the 
FBI  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  a 
search  warrant.  To  continue  the  inves- 
tigation, the  FBI  needed  Wakefield  to 
become  further  involved  with  the 
sting  operation.  The  Biveau  asked 
that  Wakefield  meet  with  the  crimi- 
nals and  work  out  a  deal. 

At  a  restaurant  in  Anchorage,  Mr. 
Wakefield  met  with  an  individual  who 
later  was  identified  as  Allen  Wayne 
Hurley,  the  leader  of  the  Alaska  chap- 
ter of  the  Hell's  Angels.  An  agreement 
was  made  on  the  purchase  of  the 
stolen  engine.  The  FBI  now  knew  who 
was  behind  the  hijacking  and  Mr. 
Wakefield  could  have  left  the  case  at 
this  point.  He  had  done  more  than  his 
civic  duty  required.  However,  the  FBI 
asked  that  he  again  become  personally 
involved  in  getting  the  stolen  property 
back  by  purchasing  the  engine  for 
$10,000. 

Under  these  pressures,  the  character 
of  Henry  Wakefield  shown  through. 
He  found  himself  intimately  involved 
with  an  investigation  that  could  have 
cost  more  than  mere  time  and  incon- 
venience. He  had  to  consider  that  the 
person  he  was  dealing  with  was  the 
leader  of  the  Hell's  Angels.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  Wakefield  risking  his  life,  his 
family  was  placed  in  danger  with  his 
increasing  Involvement  in  this  oper- 
ation. 

Remarkably.  Mr.  Wakefield  did  not 
back  down.  Instead  he  decided  to  go 
forward  with  the  set-up.  The  engine 
was  purchased  and  Wayne  Hurley  was 
arrested. 

With  their  leader  facing  trial,  the 
Hell's  Angels  began  Intimidating  the 
Wakefields.  They  terrorized  Mr. 
Wakefield's  widowed  mother.  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  forced  to  move  her  to 
California.  Of  course,  Mr.  Wakefield 
was  also  In  danger.  To  change  his  ap- 
pearance, he  shaved  off  his  beard  and 
had  his  hair  cut.  He  slept  with  a 
loaded  gun  by  the  bed  and  had  a  gun 
in  the  family  cars.  The  house  was 


wired  with  alarms  and  Wakefield  and 
his  wife  took  turns  staying  awake  at 
night  to  make  sure  the  family  was  pro- 
tected. 

Trying  to  avoid  the  danger,  Mr. 
Wakefield  decided  to  go  to  Costa  Rica 
for  1  year  with  his  wife  and  four 
daughters.  He  returned  to  Alaska  only 
to  testify  at  Hurley's  trial  and  then 
went  back  to  his  family  in  Central 
America.  His  plan  was  to  return  to 
Alaska  and  reestablish  his  life  after 
this  event  had  quieted  down  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  come  home. 

The  family  left  Anchorage  for  Costa 
Rica  in  December  of  1974.  Mr.  Wake- 
field returned  to  Alaska  secretly  in 
April  of  1975  for  the  trial.  Upon  arriv- 
injg  at  the  Anchorage  International 
Airport,  Wakefield  was  told  by  the 
FBI  and  U.S.  Attorney's  office  that 
Hurley  had  taken  out  a  contract  on 
his  life— one  large  enough  to  attract  a 
professional  hit-man  from  out-of- 
State.  In  fact,  the  FBI  brought  up  a 
special  agent  to  claim  fulfillment  of 
the  contract  so  that  Hurley  and  his 
gang  would  believe  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
dead.  The  agent  gave  the  HeU's  Angels 
forged  evidence  to  show  that  Wake- 
field had  been  killed. 

Proceeding  under  a  great  deal  of  se- 
crecy and  security.  Wakefield  testified 
against  the  leader  of  the  Hell's  Angels. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  Anchorage, 
Wakefield  was  under  the  witness  pro- 
tection program.  Hurley  was  convicted 
and  Mr.  Wakefield  immediately  left 
for  his  family  in  Costa  Rica. 

And  there  this  story  should  have 
ended,  with  Mr.  Wakefield  returning 
to  Alaska  shortly  after  the  trial  and 
continuing  his  career  and  raising  his 
family.  However,  it  was  not  to  be. 
Three  days  after  being  convicted. 
Hurley  overpowered  two  guards  and 
escaped  from  the  Anchorage  jail.  The 
U.S.  Marshal's  Office  contacted  Mr. 
Wakefield  and  told  him  it  was  not  safe 
to  return  to  Alaska.  Because  of  the 
network  of  Hell's  Angels  across  the 
United  States,  there  was  no  place  in 
this  country  where  Wakefield  and  his 
family  would  be  truly  safe.  The  Mar- 
shal's Office  was  confident  that 
Hurley  would  be  recaptured  shortly. 
Unfortunately,  the  prediction  was 
wrong.  Hurley  eluded  law  enforcement 
officers  throughout  the  Pacific  coast 
for  over  8  years,  until  August  1984 
when  he  was  finally  captured  in  Bel- 
lingham,  WA,  with  over  $400,000 
worth  of  marijuana  and  sophisticated 
growing  equipment.  Last  fall  Alaska's 
most  wanted  fugitive  was  returned  to 
Anchorage  and  finally  sentenced  for 
the  1973  crime.  He  was  given  5  years  in 
Federal  prison. 

During  the  9  years  between  Hurley's 
escape  and  recapture,  Mr.  Wakefield 
was  nmning  out  of  funds  in  Costa 
Rica  and  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  He  and  his  family  lived 
in  Alabama  for  1  year  and  then  moved 
to  Florida.  He  could  not  work  full  time 


because  he  was  unable  to  give  a  com- 
plete employment  history  and  so  was 
unable  to  get  a  responsible  position. 

Through  these  years  of  moving 
about  and  making  ends  meet  with 
part-time  jobs,  the  Wakefields  kept  in 
close  contact  with  the  Marshal's 
Office  in  both  Anchorage  and  Florida. 
Finally  in  1982,  7  years  after  he  testi- 
fied against  Hurley,  the  U.S.  Marshal 
gave  Mr.  Wakefield  the  go-ahead  to 
return  home  to  Alaska. 

During  this  entire  time,  Mr.  Wake- 
field received  no  money  of  any  kind 
from  the  U.S.  Oovemment  except  $25 
for  testifying  before  the  grand  Jury 
and  reimbursement  for  his  airplane 
ticket  when  he  returned  to  Anchorage 
for  the  trial. 

Mr.  President,  early  on,  Mr.  Wake- 
field turned  down  permanent  witness 
protection  because  he  did  not  want  to 
change  his  name  and  permanently 
move  from  Alaska.  Additionally,  he 
was  told  that  Hurley  would  be  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  With  "20/20"  hindsight,  per- 
haps Wakefield  should  have  chosen 
witness  protection.  The  rules  of  the 
Justice  Department  do  not  permit  ret- 
roactive application  of  the  witness  pro- 
tection program.  Mr.  Wakefield,  who 
has  lost  thousands  of  dollars  because 
he  helped  the  Oovemment,  now  has 
no  recourse  through  normal  govern- 
mental channels  to  recover  his  losses. 
Therefore,  his  last  resort  Is  this  pri- 
vate relief  measure  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  claim 
should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  which  will  assess  his  monetary 
loss.  For  all  that  Henry  Wakefield  has 
gone  through  these  past  years  on 
behalf  of  his  country,  we  should  at 
least  provide  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  claim  before  the  only  re- 
maining tribunal  that  can  provide 
relief.  • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  a«3 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hxruif  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  S.  262,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  ferroalloy  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

8.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
283,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  against  interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  ex- 
isting and  new  sources  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gortow,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCluri:]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  288,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  coordi- 
nation for  the  continued  development 
and  commercialization  of  food  irradia- 


tion through  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Operation  Commission  for  Food 
Irradiation  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  through  other  means. 

B.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeComciwi. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  377,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans,  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmniMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcihi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  657.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
an  executive  department. 

S.  680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  680.  a  bill  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  multi-fiber  arrange- 
ment and  to  promote  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  United  States  textile  and 
apparel  industry  and  its  workers. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
680,  supra. 

8.  739 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  S.  739,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Homeless. 

S.  848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  were  added  as  consponsors  of 
S.  848.  a  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  nonrubber  footwear,  to  reduce 
unemployment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  887,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  extend  the  deduction  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the 
elimination  of  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

S.  906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  906.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  imposition  of  a  surcharge  duty 


on  products  imported  from  foreign 
countries  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  908,  a  bill  to 
provide  market  expansion  and  income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  945 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  945,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Incorporated. 

S.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  983.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  limited  extension  of 
alternative  means  of  providing  assist- 
ance under  the  School  Limch  Program 
and  to  provide  for  national  commodity 
processing  programs. 

S.  987 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  987,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the  CivU 
War  1861-65. 

SEHATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOn  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
83,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SEHATE  JOIIfT  RESOLnnOR  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resoluition  92,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  1985 
as  "National  Foster  Grandparents 
Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
TORD],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  Oltlahoma  [Mr.  Nickles].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Prtor],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boreh],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberc],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler].  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mat- 
tingly],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  May  7.  1985  as  "Viet- 
nam Veterans  Recognition  Day." 

senate  resolution  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  130,  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  sport  fish 
restoration  trust  fimd. 

senate  resolution  i4o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ih&r.  Hollings].  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
140,  a  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  impose  a  trade  boycott  and  embargo 
against  Nicaragua. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  148.  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  153— TO 
REFER  THE  BILL  S.  1066  TO 
THE  U.S.  CLAIMS  COURT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  Res.  153 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  10«6)  entitled 
"A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Harold  M.  Wake- 
field" now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court.  The  Chief  Judge  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  eq- 
uitable, against  the  United  States  or  a  gra- 
tuity and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equi- 
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tably  due  from  the  United  States  to  tbe 
claimant 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


BTRD  (AND  DOLE)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  47 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128)  to  des- 
ignate May  7.  1985.  as  "Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Day":  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  2.  in  the  first  clause,  after  the 
word  suffer,  strike  "physically  and  psycho- 
loffically". 

On  page  2.  in  the  fourth  clause,  strike, 
"and  respond  appropriately  to  the  needs 
of. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET,  DOLE 
(AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  48 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mttr- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Triblk.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Abonob.  Mr.  WASifXR,  Mr.  DoMXinci, 
Mr.  STArroRO,  and  Mr.  Smpson)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  43  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr. 
DoMXinci),  and  subsequently  amend- 
ed, to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  32)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and 
1988,  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1985;  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
tar 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  14 
by  1 1.700.000.000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  •900,000.000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  26 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $7,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  24,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
IS  by  $1,700,000,000. 


On  page  24.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  24,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  27.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $200,000,000, 

Oin  page  27,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  27,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  27,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  27,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $800,000,000, 

On  page  27.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

23  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $276,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $694,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  23  by  $1,124,000,000, 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $372,000,000. 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $922,000,000. 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $1,480,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $231,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $209,000,000. 

Oa  page  43,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $541,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $514,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $843,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $819,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  19  by  $276,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $694,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  22  by  $1,124,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $372,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $922,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,480,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

18  by  $231,000,000, 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $209,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  20  by  $541,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $814,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $843,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $819,000,000, 


PACKWOOD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  49 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Rudman)  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified  to  amendment  No.  43  pro- 
posed by  Mr,  Dole  (and  Mr,  DoMEifici) 
and  subsequently  amended,  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32). 
supra:  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following:  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  tax  legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  provide  for  payment  of  minimum  taxes 
by  corporations  and  individuals  on  the 
broadest  feasible  definition  of  Income  to 
assure  that  all  of  those  with  economic 
Income  will  pay  tax,  and  that  the  resulting 
revenues  be  used  to  reduce  Individual 
Income  tax  rates  and  to  increase  the  thresh- 
old amounts  for  tax  payments  by  individ- 
uals In  connection  with  consideration  of 
comprehensive  tax  reform  legislation. 


PACKWOOD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  Dttrenberger,  and  yir. 
Heiitz)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  43  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Domerici)  and  subse- 
quently amended,  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32).  supra:  as 
follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
inr 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $2,200,000,000, 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1ft 
by  $1,100,000,000, 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  20 
by  $1,900,000,000, 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $200,000,000, 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  iMge  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $200,000,000, 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $300,000,000, 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
26  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
26  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,500,000,000, 

On  page  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,100,000,000, 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $100,000,000, 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000, 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $200,000,000, 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $200,000,000. 


On  page  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $827,000,000, 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $1,617,000,000. 

On  page  46.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  46,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $827,000,000. 

On  page  46.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $1,617,000,000. 

On  page  51,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  51,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $587,000,000, 

On  page  51.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $1,047,000,000. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMnrZE  ON  irUTRITION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nutrition,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  2.  1985.  In  order  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  child  nutrition  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  President  this 
year,  the  week  of  May  5-11  has  been 
designated  "National  Small  Business 
Week:"  1985  marks  the  2l8t  year  our 
Nation  has  acknowledged  the  contri- 
butions and  achievements  of  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country. 

National  Small  Business  Week  is  a 
very  special  week— special  because  it 
affords  small  businesses  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve  as  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation's  economy.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  reflect  on  the  vital  contribu- 
tions small  businesses  have  provided  in 
maintaining  our  country's  economy  as 
the  world's  leader. 

This  year  there  are  over  15  million 
businesses  in  the  United  States:  98 
percent  of  these  are  considered  small 
businesses. 

Between  1982  and  1983  the  number 
of  people  employed  by  small  business- 
es increased  2.6  percent.  This  repre- 
sents almost  twice  the  rate  of  increase 
in  employment  for  large  businesses. 

The  number  of  new  Jobs  created  by 
small  business  in  1981  and  1982  was 
2.650.000.  The  small  business  sector  is 
by  far  the  largest  creator  of  Jobs  in 
our  economy 

Small  business  has  afforded  many 
minority  and  women  entrepreneurs 
the  opportunity  to  bring  into  reality 
their  desire  for  economic  freedom. 
From  1983  to  1984  the  number  of 
women  who  owned  their  own  business 


Increased  5.1  percent  from  2,440,000  to 
2.566.000.  The  number  of  minorities 
who  owned  their  own  business  in- 
creased 10.3  percent  from  570,000  to 
629.000  during  that  same  period. 

Small  businesses  have  also  been  in- 
strumental in  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan in  putting  people  back  to  work.  In 
1984.  small  businesses  provided  over 
1.5  million  people  with  employment. 
This  represents  nearly  50  percent  of 
Michigan's  total  employment. 

By  understanding  the  vital  function 
smidl  businesses  play  in  our  country,  it 
is  clear  that  small  business  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  our  Nation  with  the 
growth  and  economic  well-being 
needed  in  the  decades  ahead. 

I  am  most  pleased  at  this  time  to 
note  that  Mr.  Patrick  Thompson, 
president  of  Trans-Matic  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  located  in  Holland,  has  been 
selected  the  Michigan  "Small  Business 
Persons  of  the  Year"  by  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration.  Mr. 
Thompson  started  Trans-Matic  Manu- 
facturing in  1968  with  two  employees 
and  sales  of  $51,000.  Today.  Trans- 
Matic  Manufacturing  is  considered  a 
leader  in  the  application  of  high  speed 
transfer  presses,  and  employs  over  80 
people  with  sales  of  $8  million.  Also  of 
special  note,  the  employees  of  Trans- 
Matic  Manufacturing  earned  nearly 
$5,000  in  profit-sharing  bonuses  last 
year,  and  Trans-Matic  has  shown  an 
increase  of  200  percent  in  productivity 
the  last  10  years.  This  is  a  direct  result 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  strong  belief  in 
participative  management. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  addition  to  man- 
aging a  successful  business,  is  also 
active  in  civic  affairs.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hol- 
land Education  Foundation  and  was 
chairperson  for  the  1984  Hope  College 
annual  community  fund  drive.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Thompson  for  his 
achievement,  and  all  of  the  employees 
at  Trans-Matic  Manufacturing  who 
share  this  award  through  their  dedica- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  recognize  several  small  busi- 
ness advocates  in  Michigan,  who  are 
being  honored  for  providing  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  energy,  and  expertise 
to  Michigan  small  businesses  In  an 
effort  to  create  a  successful  small  busi- 
ness environment. 

Mr.  David  T.  Harrison,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  First  American  Bank 
of  Kalamazoo,  is  the  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Advocate"  of  the  year.  Mr.  Harri- 
son is  one  of  the  f oimders  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Small 
Business  Development  Corp..  and  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  responding  to 
the  financial  needs  of  small  businesses 
in  Kalamazoo.  Mr.  Harrison  was  also  a 
leader  in  Implementing  First  Ameri- 
ca's Certified  Lenders  Program  and 
Cooperating  Bank  Program  with  the 
SBA 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Parks,  managing 
partner  of  the  Plante  &  Moran  CPA 


firm  in  Southfield,  is  the  'Accountant 
Advocate "  of  the  year.  Mr.  Parks' 
dedication  to  small  business  has  led  to 
many  innovative  programs  within 
Plante  &  Moran  designed  to  assist 
small  businesses.  He  has  also  given  his 
strong  support  and  encouragement  to 
the  staff  of  Plante  <k  Moran  to  provide 
voluntary  assistance  to  numerous  asso- 
ciations, chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  groups  that  directly  assist  small 
businesses. 

Ms.  Martha  Mertz,  president  of  the 
E&D  Corp.  located  in  Okemos,  is  the 
"Woman-In-Business  Advocate  of  the 
Year."  She  also  serves  as  president  of 
the  Lansing  Regional  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  which  she  initiat- 
ed an  aggressive  program  designed  to 
encouj-age  women  to  participate  in  the 
chamber.  This  program  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  women  membership  from 
46  to  256  in  Just  a  few  shori  years.  She 
has  a  longstanding  commitment  to 
community  involvement  and  created 
the  Athena  Award  to  fociis  community 
awareness  on  the  contribution  of  busi- 
ness women  to  the  local  economy. 

Mr.  Wasme  A.  Curto,  president  of 
Pocketsavers,  a  cooperative  direct  maU 
company  which  he  started  In  1979,  is 
the  "Veteran  Advocate  of  the  Year." 
Mr.  Curto  has  unselfishly  given  his 
time  and  expertise  to  other  veterans 
and  small  business  owners  by  partici- 
pating In  veterans  business  confer- 
ences, and  local  small  business  pro- 
grams. He  Is  a  member  of  eight  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  addition  to  man- 
aging Pocketsavers,  which  employs  a 
full-time  staff  of  24,  and  has  23  inde- 
pendent contractors. 

Mr.  Larry  Leatherwood,  liaison  offi- 
cer with  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Transportation,  is  the  "Minority  Advo- 
cate of  the  Year."  Mr.  Leatherwood 
has  exhibited  a  long  and  outstanding 
commitment  to  providing  assistance  to 
minority  business.  He  is  a  foimder  and 
current  president  of  the  Minority 
Technology  CouncU  of  Michigan.  In 
his  past  position  as  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
within  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Commerce,  he  was  responsible  for  pro- 
viding assistance  to  over  2,000  client* 
through  the  department's  program  of 
assisting  minority  firms.  In  his  current 
position,  Mr,  Leatherwood  has  been 
responsible  for  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  number  of  minority-  and 
women-owned  business  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jack  Hogan.  news  director  of 
WZZM-TV-13.  in  Grand  Rapids,  is  the 
"Media  Advocate  of  the  Year."  Mr. 
Hogan  has  shown  through  his  weekly 
"Success"  feature  for  the  station's  reg- 
ular newscast,  that  local  small  busi- 
nesses can  have  a  position  and  benefi- 
cial effect  on  their  conmiunlty,  and 
has  motivated  others  to  start  or 
expand  their  own  businesses. 
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Mr.  Chad  C.  Frost,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Frost.  Inc..  and  president  of 
Amprotect.  Inc.  Is  the  "Innovation 
Advocate  of  the  Year."  Mr.  Frost  Is 
another  who  has  given  his  time, 
knowledge,  and  experience  to  helping 
other  small  business  owners.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Michigan 
Technology  Council,  and  chairman  of 
thetJoard  of  the  West  Michigan  Tech- 
nology Council.  Mr.  Frost  Is  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  on  leading  edge 
technologies  and  has  spoken  to  public 
and  private  organizations  on  how 
these  technologies  can  be  applied  to 
business. 

The  men  and  women  I  have  spoken 
to  here  today  have  provided  strong 
leadership  throughout  Michigan's 
small  business  community.  They  de- 
serve our  praise  and  admiration  for 
serving  as  an  example  not  Just  to 
Michigan  business  owners,  but  to 
small  business  owners  throughout  our 
country.  These  leaders  have  shown 
that  small  business  Is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  adjust  to  and  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  changing  economy.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  bring  before  you  today  their 
accomplishments,  and  the  key  role 
small  biisiness  plays  in  Michigan.* 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64— 
NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL  OF- 
FICERS WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  my  Banking  Committee 
colleague.  Senator  Riegle,  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  5.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week." 
These  officers  supervise  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Inmates  housed  in  our 
Nation's  Jails,  prisons,  and  other  de- 
tention centers.  They  must  do  so 
under  circvunstances  of  serious  over- 
crowding and  tension  that  make  their 
Job  even  more  difficult.  I  have  visited 
many  of  these  institutions,  and  I  can 
only  marvel  at  the  professionalism  of 
our  correctional  officers. 

We  ask  much  more  of  these  brave 
men  and  women  than  that  they 
merely  keep  order.  We  ask  them  to 
work  with  all  Inmates,  even  the  most 
dangerous,  to  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  productive  and  respon- 
sible citizens  again. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  Joint 
resolution  to  accord  those  who  under- 
take these  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous responsibilities  the  recognition 
and  appreciation  they  deserve.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion unanimously.* 


to  excellence  and  high  moral  values, 
and  a  widely  recognized  superb  reputa- 
tion for  educating  young  adults  is  an 
even  greater  feat.  Yet,  Howe  Military 
School  In  Howe,  IN,  has  done  just  that 
and  has  stlU  flourished  over  the  years. 

Howe  Military  School  has  been  cele- 
brating its  centennial  throughout  this 
current  school  year.  1984-85.  and  cer- 
tainly deserves  such  an  ongoing  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  school's 
achievements  and  the  achievements  of 
its  graduates.  Howe  Military  School 
has  graduated  over  the  years  hundreds 
of  young  Americans  with  superb  aca- 
demic backgrounds,  high  personal 
standards,  and  a  strong  sense  of  patri- 
otism. Howe  embodies  what  private 
education  Is  and  should  be.  Its  super- 
intendent. General  Scott,  its  faculty, 
board  of  trustees,  alumni,  and  support- 
ers are  dedicated  to  providing  the  stu- 
dents a  foundation  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  the  creation  of  our 
Natlon. 

Howe  Military  School  has  always 
provided  its  students  with  a  traditional 
education  and  has  never  swerved  from 
its  path  when  other  secondary  schools 
were  trying  to  make  their  students 
happy  by  adding  all  sorts  of  new  and 
experimental  classes.  Howe  has  had 
strong  ties  with  the  church  also, 
which  has  helped  guide  the  school  and 
has  contributed  to  the  classic  and 
moral  education  of  the  students. 

For  the  most  part,  private  schools 
have  been  able  to  attain  greater  aca- 
demic quality,  generate  more  concern 
for  moral  values,  and  offer  a  generally 
better  disciplined  classroom  atmos- 
phere than  have  public  schools.  Pri- 
vate education,  like  that  offered  at 
Howe,  continues  to  exist  because  of 
the  demand  for  Its  services.  It  meets 
the  needs  of  a  pluralistic  United 
States  because  parents  exercise  more 
influence  over  its  policies  and  because 
It  combines  high  academic  achieve- 
ment and  respect  for  traditional  moral 
and  spiritual  values. 

Howe  Military  School  offers  all  this 
as  well  as  high  quality  military  train- 
ing to  its  students.  Ninety  percent  of 
these  students  go  on  to  college  or  to 
our  service  academies.  They  are  well- 
prepared,  committed,  and  patriotic 
young  adults.  With  the  graduation  of 
its  students,  Howe  is  performing  a 
service  to  Indiana,  the  Midwest,  and 
our  Nation.  Howe  has  performed  this 
service  for  100  years  already.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Howe  Military  School  will 
continue  to  teach,  lead,  and  prepare 
our  youth  for  another  100  years.* 


HOWE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  to  sur- 
vive 100  years,  from  1884  to  1984.  as  a 
private  secondary  school  is  no  easy 
feat.  To  survive  100  years  as  a  private 
secondary  school  with  a  commitment 


MARCH  1985  TRADE  DEFICIT 
•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  announced  Tuesday  that  the  U.S. 
merchandise  trade  deficit  was  $11  bil- 
lion in  March.  The  March  total  was 
down  only  slightly  from  February's 
$11.4  billion  figure.  As  a  result,  the 
deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 


is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $131 
billion.  At  this  rate,  the  1985  trade 
deficit  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's 
record  deficit  of  $123.3  billion.  I  ask 
that  an  article  which  appeared  In 
today's  Washington  Post  on  the  trade 
deficit  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  be 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  over  our  deteriorating 
trade  posture.  We  must  immediately 
begin  to  reverse  the  harmful  trend  of 
rising  imports,  lack  of  commitment  to 
expanding  exports,  and  little  concern 
for  developing  a  coordinated  trade 
policy.  These  Issues,  and  the  related 
issue  of  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Last  year,  the  United  SUtes  experi- 
enced a  trade  deficit  of  $123.3  billion, 
the  ninth  year  in  a  row  that  we  have 
Imported  more  than  we  have  exported. 
This  is  a  striking  reversal  for  a  nation 
that  has  maintained  a  surplus  In  its 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
most  of  our  history  as  an  industrial 
nation.  In  fact,  this  year  we  have 
become  a  net  debtor  nation  for  the 
first  time  since  early  In  this  century. 

Although  part  of  the  enormous 
trade  deficit  Is  related  to  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  the  cur- 
rency of  other  nations,  the  deteriorat- 
ing trade  Imbalance  also  reflects  a 
weakening  of  our  competitive  position 
in  the  world  economy.  This  lack  of 
competitiveness  is  not  limited  to  the 
so-called  sunset  Industries  such  as 
steel  and  automobiles,  but  Is  showing 
up  in  almost  every  sector  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Seven  out  of  ten  Ameri- 
can high-technology  sectors  have  lost 
market  share  since  1965.  and  In  1984 
our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  elec- 
tronics was  greater  than  in  automo- 
biles. The  declining  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  industry  is  further 
documented  in  a  recently  completed 
report.  "The  President's  Conunission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness." 

Many  other  industries  are  also  expe- 
riencing serious  decline  due  to  foreign 
competition,  much  of  it  unfair  compe- 
tition as  a  result  of  subsidization  and 
imposition  of  trade  barriers.  These  In- 
dustries include  mining,  textiles,  and 
agriculture  among  others.  The  mining 
Industry  in  New  Mexico,  copper, 
potash  and  uranium  have  experienced 
serious  declines  as  mines  have  closed, 
workers  have  been  laid  off  and  local 
economies  have  been  seriously  disrupt- 
ed. As  a  result,  we  must  begin  to  re- 
think our  trade  laws  and  remedies 
against  unfair  trade  practices. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  Ameri- 
can products  do  not  have  the  same 
access  for  foreign  markets  as  foreign 
products  have  to  U.S.  markets.  This 
problem  has  l)een  the  focus  of  much 
discussion  In  the  Congress  and  country 


recently,  with  particular  reference  to 
Japan.  I  strongly  support  any  effort 
that  results  In  the  lowering  of  bar- 
riers, tariff  and  nontariff ,  to  American 
exports  to  Japan.  However,  we  must 
recognize  that  Japan  accounts  for  only 
one-third  of  the  worldwide  American 
trade  deficit.  Our  worldwide  deficit 
continues  to  grow  with  all  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Including  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  other  so- 
called  new  Japans— South  Korea. 
Taiwan  and  Singapore.  In  particular. 
In  fact,  recently  these  Imbalances 
have  grown  even  faster  than  our  im- 
balance with  Japan.  We  must  open 
Japan's  markets  but  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize this  worldwide  situation. 

More  than  ever  before  we  operate  in 
a  highly  competitive  international 
marketplace  and  world  economy. 
International  trade  now  accounts  for 
over  10  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Almost  10  million  American 
workers— several  thousand  in  New 
Mexico— owe  their  Jobs  to  trade  relat- 
ed activities.  Currently  over  70  i>ercent 
of  American  products  now  must  com- 
pete with  imports  from  countries  In 
Europe.  Asia  and  Latin  America.  A 
more  constructive  approach  recognizes 
that  the  present  trade  imbalances  are 
not  transitory,  but  are  likely  to  contin- 
ue unless  some  action  Is  taken.  I  have 
been  active  in  trying  to  address  these 
issues  in  the  Senate.  Specifically,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  450,  to  create 
a  bipartisan  National  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  would  reconunend  means 
of  developing  a  coherent  trade  policy, 
enhance  our  ability  to  export  and  Im- 
prove the  system  of  trade  remedies.  I 
am  also  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Working  Group  on  Trade  Policy  which 
recently  issued  its  preliminary  report 
on  our  trade  policies  and  how  to  Im- 
prove our  trade  posture. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  as  we  are 
now  debating  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  we  still  are  not  recognizing 
the  challenge  and  the  consequences  of 
our  failure  to  address  our  trade  prob- 
lems. Interestingly,  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President  and  the  OOP 
compromise  plan  passed  by  the  Senate 
Tuesday  contain  spending  cuts  that 
would  further  exacerbate  our  competi- 
tiveness problems.  Cuts  are  called  for 
In  programs  to  promote  exports,  to  en- 
courage research  and  development, 
and  to  improve  our  educational  system 
In  critical  math,  science,  and  high 
technology  areas.  We  must  all  work  to 
restore  and  enhance  these  programs 
and  resist  shortsighted  cuts  In  these 
key  areas. 

The  present  economic  summit  in 
Bonn  presents  a  good  opportunity  for 
this  country  to  lead  the  way  in  bring- 
ing abo\it  a  rethinking  of  our  trade  re- 
lationships. I  hope  It  is  an  opportunity 
that  will  not  be  lost  In  blind  adherence 
to  the  "nonpollcies"  of  the  past  which 
have  brought  us  to  this  untenable 
trade  deficit. 


The  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
American  economy  are  the  underpin- 
nings of  our  standard  of  living  and  our 
security.  I  believe  we  now  face  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  economic  leadership  in 
the  world.  I  also  believe  that  once  we 
recognize  that  challenge  and  develop  a 
consensus  on  how  to  meet  it,  we  will 
bring  to  bear  all  the  ingenuity,  creativ- 
ity and  energy  that  has  made  this 
country  great. 

The  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows: 

Traoi  Dxncrr  Drops  to  $11  BnxiOH 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

The  United  States'  merchaiuUse  trade  def- 
icit dipped  to  $11  billion  in  March,  but  with- 
out significantly  slowing  the  record  pace  for 
the  year  that  has  dragged  down  the  econo- 
my, the  Commerce  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

The  March  total  was  down  slightly  from 
February's  $11.4  bUUon  figure.  Nonetheless, 
the  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $131  billion, 
resulting  in  predictions  that  the  1985  total 
will  top  last  years  record  deficit  of  $123.3 
billion. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  bleaker,  with  a 
damaging  surge  of  imports,  except  for  a 
sharp  decline  for  the  fourth  straight  month 
in  the  value  of  petroleum  products  brought 
into  the  country. 

Manufactured  goods— including  telecom- 
munications equipment,  industrial  machin- 
ery, chemicals,  footwear  and  clothing— Con- 
tinued to  pour  into  the  country  as  total  im- 
ports reached  $29.3  billion,  an  increase  of 
less  than  1  percent  over  February.  P*etrole- 
um  imports,  however,  showed  a  16.8  percent 
decrease. 

"The  leading  Indicators,  down  0.2  percent 
In  J^arch,  have  been  affected  by  the  loss  In 
market  shares  to  foreign  manufacturers." 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  said. 

"The  economy  probably  will  strengthen 
during  the  current  quarter,  but  domestic 
production  gains  will  be  limited  by  higher 
Imports  and  flat  export  sales,"  he  contin- 
ued. "This  drag  on  the  economy  would  be 
moderated  by  reducing  the  budget  deficit, 
lowering  barriers"  to  American  exports 
"and  by  stronger  growth  abroad." 

House  £>emocrats  blamed  an  overvalued 
dollar  for  much  of  the  trade  deficit  and 
called  on  the  Reagan  administration  to  con- 
vene an  international  monetary  conference 
this  year.  The  Democrats  thus  allied  them- 
selves with  the  United  States'  European 
allies — e8{>eclaUy  Prance— who  are  pressing 
Reagan  to  Include  monetary  reform  with  his 
push  at  this  week's  economic  summit  for  a 
new  round  of  global  trade  talks. 

Rep.  Sam  Olbbons  (D-Fla.)  said  the 
March  trade  figures  show  "there  is  no  turn- 
around" in  economic  problems  caused  by 
the  supercharged  dollar.  Senate  Democrats, 
headed  by  Uoyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.)  and  a  key 
Republican,  John  C.  Danforth  (R-Mo.),  also 
pressed  President  Reagan  to  concentrate  on 
correcting  world  currency  misalignments 
rather  than  pushing  for  new  trade  talks. 

Bentsen  also  complained  that  Reagan  Is 
bringing  no  trade  specialists  In  his  entou- 
rage to  the  summit,  which  starts  Thursday 
in  Bonn.  "I  think  that  is  a  serious  mistake. 
It  shows  a  lack  of  giving  trade  the  priority 
and  commitment  that  It  needs.  The  trade 
deficit  is  not  going  to  get  turned  around 
until  the  administration  gets  a  coordinated 


trade  policy  and  begins  to  show  leadership 
in  the  White  House."  Bentsen  said. 

Baldridge  said  the  dollar  has  increased  17 
percent  since  March  1984  and  78  percent 
from  its  low  point  in  July  1980. 

A  strong  dollar  makes  American  products 
more  expensive  in  other  countries  and 
lowers  the  price  of  imports,  making  them 
more  attractive  to  Americans. 

The  Increase  in  overall  imports  was  mod- 
erated by  decreases  in  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles shipped  to  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially from  Japan,  wliich  most  likely  cut  its 
shipments  to  conform  to  quotas  that  ended 
March  31.  TTie  Japanese  government,  how- 
ever, announced  that  It  will  allow  a  25  per- 
cent increase  in  automobile  shipments  to 
the  United  States  for  the  next  12  months. 
Automobile  shipments  from  Canada  in- 
creased, indicating  that  the  U.S.  market  re- 
mains firm. 

Imports  for  the  first  quarter  ran  ahead  of 
exports  by  $32.7  billion,  an  increase  of  9  per- 
cent over  last  year's  record  pace,  over- 
whelming slight  improvements  in  UJS.  com- 
panies' expwrt  performance. 

U.S.  overseas  sales  Jtmiped  to  $18.4  billion 
In  March,  a  3.3  percent  increase  over  Febru- 
ary's $17.9  billion  figure  and  3  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  BCarch.  Elxports 
had  dropped  by  8  percent  in  February  for 
the  sharpest  decline  In  seven  years.  Over- 
seas sales  of  aircraft  and  parts  overcame  a 
13.6  decrease  in  exports  of  farm  products  in 
March. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  which  is  the 
United  States'  largest,  dipped  slightly  in 
March  to  $3.2  billion,  the  lowest  level  since 
December  and  $1  billion  less  than  February. 
The  United  States  also  recorded  trade  defi- 
cits of  $2.1  billion  with  Canada.  $1.7  billion 
with  Western  Europe  and  $1.3  billion  with 
Taiwan.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

*  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recori)  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received.  Any 
portion  which  is  classified  information 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  In  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Damiss  Secukity  Assistamcb  Agknct, 

Washington,  DC,  April  30,  198S. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

DSAR  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
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herewith  TnnsmltUl  No.  85-24.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  design 
and  construction  services  estimated  to  cost 
M50  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely. 

OLcmi  A.  RuDD. 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-34] 
None*  or  PxoposxD  Issuahcs  op  Lcttxk  op 
Ofm  PuRSUAjfT  to  Sbctioii  36<b)  op  the 

AKlfS  EXFORT  COWTHOL  ACT 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Saudi  Arabia. 

(U>  Total  estimated  value:  S450  million. 

(ill)  General  description  of  facilities  to  be 
constructed:  This  is  an  extension  of  an  ex- 
isting case  lo  provide  design  and  construc- 
tion services  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers (USACE)  in  connection  with  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Army's  Ordnance  Corps 
(SAAOC)  Logistics  System.  Including  engi- 
neering planning  assistance.  USACE  spon- 
sored SAAOC  technical  orientation  visits  to 
CONUS  agencies  and  Installations,  technical 
service  contracts,  financial  services  and  com- 
mercial procurement  including  construction 
from  26  July  1985  through  25  July  1986 
with  an  option  for  an  additional  year. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (HEI). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid;  None. 

<vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  Defense  iuticles  or  Defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(vili)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
April  30,  1985. 

POUCY  JTJ8TIPICATI0H 

Savdi  Arabia— Design  and  Construction 
Services 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested an  extension  of  an  existing  case  to 
provide  design  and  construction  services  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Coriw  of  Engineers  (USACE) 
In  connection  with  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Army's  Ordnance  Corps  (SAAOC)  Logistics 
System.  Including  engineering  planning  as- 
sistance. USACE  sponsored  SAACX:  techni- 
cal orientation  visits  to  CONUS  agencies 
and  installations,  technical  service  con- 
tracts, financial  services  and  commercial 
procurement  Including  construction  from  26 
July  1985  through  25  July  1986  with  an 
option  from  an  additional  year.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  to  l>e  $450  million. 

This  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  security  of  the  country  through 
moderlzatlon  of  its  forces.  In  a  regional  con- 
text, enhancement  of  the  defensive  capabili- 
ties of  Saudi  Arabia  will  also  contribute  to 
overall  Middle  East  security. 

This  case  will  extend  for  one  year,  and 
provide  an  option  for  an  additional  year,  the 
services  of  the  USACE  to  continue  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  SAAOC  logistics  system 
Initiated  in  1972. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
transaction.  The  USACE  Is  the  principal  or- 
ganization to  implement  provisions  of  this 
case. 


Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DDVfSI  SBCVitrrT  AssiRAitcx  AaoicT, 

Waihington,  DC,  April  30.  19S5. 
Hon.  RicHAito  C.  Ldoax. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  E^xport  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No. 
85-25.  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $50  million  or  more.  Since  most  of 
the  essential  elements  of  this  proposed  sale 
are  to  remain  classified,  we  will  not  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Olkkv  a.  Ruso. 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-251 
Nones  OP  Proposks  Issdahcx  op  Lrrm  op 
Opper  Pursdaut  to  Section  36<b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Comthol  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Korea. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  Defense 
Ekiuipment  ■  and  Other  (Deleted). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: (Deleted). 

(tv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (SBN). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  Defense  articles  or  Defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1984. 

(vlll)  Date  report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
AprU  30,  1985. 

POUCY  JT7STinCATIOII 

(Deleted). 

(Deleted). 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
helping  to  Improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  Impetus  for  modernization  and  progress 
In  Eastern  Asia.  The  sale  of  this  equipment 
and  support  will  enhance  deterrence  and 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  pevx  and 
stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(Deleted). 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Rockwell 
International  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  two  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  for  three  months  and 
four  contractor  representatives  for  12 
months  to  Korea. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


S.  1048— THE  ANTIPRAUDULENT 
ADOPTION  PRACTICES  ACT  OP 
1985 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  Joined  with  my  distinguished 


■  As  defined  In  Section  47(a)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 


colleague  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Denton,  in  introducing  the  Antifraud- 
lent  Adoption  Practices  Act  of  1985,  S. 
1048.  I  Joined  with  my  colleague  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  that  legislation. 

I  have  read  reports  about  a  small 
group  of  unlicensed-  Independent  adop- 
tion brokers  that  may  have  defrauded 
nearly  40  couples  of  up  to  $7,000 
apiece  by  promising  to  find  them 
adoptable  babies. 

Allegations  of  deceptive  adoptive 
practices  by  this  group  have  been 
made  by  couples  in  at  least  20  States— 
from  Hawaii  to  Pennsylvania.  And  if 
the  accused  brokers  are  to  be  believed, 
the  actual  number  of  fraudulent 
agreements  may  be  as  high  as  400. 
One  of  the  serious  allegations  stem- 
ming from  these  reports  Is  the  charge 
that  pregnant  women  are  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  as  a  way  of  cir- 
cumventing immigration  requirements 
relating  to  adoption. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
seamy  scenaiio  I  have  described  may 
only  represent  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in 
the  largely  unregulated  world  of  inter- 
national and  interstate  adoption.  A 
reveiw  of  recent  adoption  statistics 
points  to  this  unfortunate  conclusion. 
Last  year,  according  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Adoption,  an  estimated 
2  million  American  couples  were  wait- 
ing to  adopt  children.  Of  these,  only 
60.000  were  able  to  obtain  a  child.  For- 
eign and  interstate  placements  ac- 
count for  nearly  14  percent  of  report- 
ed adoptions— we  have  no  reliable  esti- 
mates of  unreported  Independent 
placements. 

As  an  adoptive  parent  I  sympathize 
with  the  desire  of  all  prospective  par- 
ents to  bring  a  child  into  their  homes. 
And  I  believe  that  States,  whose  Juris- 
diction over  family  law  is  well  estab- 
lished, should  continue  to  exercise  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  regulation  of 
adoption  practices.  However,  because  a 
sigrvificant  number  of  adoptions  occur 
outside  the  reach  of  State  statute,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  against  deliberate  and  un- 
conscionable deception  of  vulnerable 
children  and  their  families— both  nat- 
ural and  adoptive. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  work  in 
concert  with  States  to  supplement— 
and  not  supplant— State  adoption  stat- 
utes. This  much  needed  measure 
would  make  fraudulent  practices  by  an 
adoption  service  that  operates  be- 
tween States  or  internationally  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  up  to  5 
years.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide access  to  the  Federal  courts  for 
both  prospective  parents  and  pregnant 
mothers.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  Join  with  States  in 
reviewing  all  adoption  legislation  to 
determine  whether  improvements  in 


existing  law  should  be  made  as  a 
means  of  better  Insuring  that  adoptive 
children  and  their  parents  are  protect- 
ed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
the  objective  of  this  bill  and  join  us  to 
seciu-e  its  swift  passage.* 


ACID  RAIN 


•  Mr.  D'AAIATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  283,  Introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Mitchell.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

In  the  past,  I  have  indicated  my  sup- 
port for  a  similar  bill,  S.  52,  which  is 
also  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and  I 
continue  to  support  that  blU.  In  co- 
sponsoring  both  S.  283  and  S.  52,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  ready 
to  back  any  reasonable  proposal  which 
will  substantially  reduce  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions.  We  simply  cannot  tolerate 
any  further  delays  In  reducing  this 
pollution.  I  am  tired  of  proposals 
which  suggest  we  should  postpone 
action  until  we  have  more  studies  or 
more  discussions.  This  is  a  problem 
that  is  going  to  cost  us  valuable.  Irre- 
placeable resources  if  we  fail  to  act 
quickly. 

Acid  rain  is  a  growing  concern  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  not  only  for  its 
detrimental  effects  on  aquatic  chemis- 
try and  life,  but  also  for  the  increasing 
appearance  of  problems  with  our  for- 
ests, crops,  and  even  our  drinking 
water. 

As  I  regularly  visit  the  beautiful  Adi- 
rondack region,  I  have  been  particular- 
ly concerned  over  the  damage  in  that 
area.  As  a  rule,  the  Adirondack  lakes 
do  not  have  enough  natural  buffering 
capacity  to  neutralize  the  detrimental 
effects  of  acid  rain.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  damage  to  the  forests  and 
the  loss  of  sport  fisheries  has  cost  the 
region  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  tour- 
ism. Acid  rain  is  a  growing  disaster.  It 
has  even  scarred  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe,  as 
some  would  propose,  that  we  should 
simply  study  this  problem  over  and 
over  before  taking  action.  Without 
prompt  action,  this  problem  will  grow. 
A  lake  can  take  only  so  much  acid; 
after  a  point,  it  may  lose  its  fish  and 
plant  life  forever.  Some  of  our  lakes 
have  passed  that  point,  while  others 
are  drawing  dangerously  close.  Once 
acid  rain  has  laid  waste  a  forest,  it 
takes  decades  for  the  trees  to  grow 
back. 

Worse  yet,  acid  rain  may  do  harm  we 
are  only  starting  to  understand.  If 
enough  acid  gets  into  a  reservoir,  it 
might  release  aluminum  and  mercury 
from  the  bottom,  with  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  drinking  water  supplies. 
Acid  might  also  leak  lead  from  the 
pipes  in  water  delivery  systems.  The 
health  effects  are  still  unknown,  but 
the  possibilities  are  disturbing. 


The  single  greatest  source  of  acid 
precipitation  is  believed  to  be  sulfur  in 
coal  burned  by  electric  utilities.  Na- 
tionally, emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
are  running  at  about  25  million  tons 
per  year. 

S.  283  would  require  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  to  be  reduced  by  10  million 
tons  per  year  by  1994.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  believe  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  pollution  should 
bear  the  costs  of  these  reductions.  The 
message  is  simple:  we  have  to  cut  down 
on  the  air  pollution  that  causes  acid 
rain— and  we  have  to  make  the  pollut- 
ers pay. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  acid  rain. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  New 
Yorkers  who  have  contacted  me  on 
this  issue  have  indicated  that  they 
support  strong  acid  rain  legislation- 
even  if  it  means  slightly  higher  utility 
bills.  They  do  not  want  to  see  Con- 
gress delay  action  through  more  hear- 
ings. They  do  not  want  to  see  Congress 
delay  action  through  more  discussions. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  us  authorize 
more  studies  which  do  nothing  to  ac- 
tually accomplish  a  reduction  in  emis- 
sions. They  want  a  solid,  strong  acid 
rain  control  program,  and  they  want  it 
now.* 


DEPEif  SB  SBCURmr 
Assistamce  Acehct. 
Washington,  DC.  April  30.  198S. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-02275/85ct 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bahiiermaii, 
Deputy  Staff  Director,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  WashingtOTi, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Baniterman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  >14  million  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

GLCNH  a.  RlTDD, 

Acting  Director.m 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  Informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agrieed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  Inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

The  notification  follows: 


HARVESTING  THE  TAX  CODE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  tax  structure  in  our  coun- 
try provides  for  agricultural  tax  shel- 
ters that  permit  high-income  investors 
to  shelter  nonfarm  Income  In  agricul- 
tural investments.  This  not  only  ad(ji8 
to  our  agricultural  surpluses,  but  also 
costs  our  Government  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  in  lost  tax  revenues. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
Senator  James  Abdnor,  has  introduced 
legislation  to  limit  to  the  national 
median  family  Income  ($23,600)  the 
amount  of  off-farm  Income  that  can 
be  used  to  offset  a  farm  loss.  This  will 
help  to  make  "farming  the  Tax  Code" 
substantially  less  attractive  to  those  In 
search  of  tax  shelters.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Abdnor  on  having  taken  the  lead- 
ership here  In  the  Senate  in  address- 
ing this  problem  in  oiu"  tax  structiu^ 
and  have  added  my  name  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  bill  244. 

Recently,  Newsweek  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Senator  Aobnor's 
involvement  with  this  issue.  I  ask  that 
this  article,  "Harvesting  the  Tax 
Code"  from  the  March  18  edition  of 
Newsweek  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 
[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  18.  1985] 

HARVESTUf G  THE  TAX  CODE 

The  need  for  shelter  Is  almost  as  basic  as 
the  need  for  food,  and  some  enterprising 
humans  have  figured  out  a  way  to  satisfy 
both.  The  past  20  years  have  produced  a 
bumper  crop  of  agricultural  tax  shelters, 
generally  designed  to  shelter  nonfarm 
Income  with  farming  losses.  But  In  the 
midst  of  the  deep  agricultural  depression, 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  farming  the 
tax  code  is  making  matters  worse.  Republi- 
can Sen.  James  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota 
argues  that  the  phenomenon  "adds  to  our 
surplus-production  problems, "  drives  up 
land  prices— and  may  even  be  accelerating 
soil  erosion  by  encouraging  the  planting  of 
marginal  lands. 

As  a  result,  Abdnor  is  one  of  several  farm- 
belt  legislators  leading  a  drive  to  make  agri- 
cultural shelters  less  attractive.  In  terms  of 
deals  marketed  to  Investors,  such  shelters 
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amounted  to  less  than  .5  percent  of  the 
$18.6  billion  in  limited  partnerships  sold  In 
1984.  according  to  tax-shelter  consultants 
Robert  A.  Stanger  &  Co.  But  the  various 
types  of  agricultural  shelters  cut  a  wide 
swath  through  farming.  In  1981  farm  net 
income  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  totaled  $8.5  billion:  farm  tax  and  op- 
erating losses  equaled  $16.3  billion. 

Most  of  those  losses  were  incurred  by  full- 
time  farmers  aiming  to  make  a  profit,  but  a 
large  portion  were  reported  by  several  kinds 
of  tax-code  famlers.  An  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  farm  operators  also  earn  income  off 
the  farm— and  they  may  Incur  tax  losses  in 
farming  that  they  apply  against  their  non- 
farm  income,  sometiraes  leaving  them  with 
little  or  no  tax  liability.  But  there  are,  also, 
high-income  earners— many  of  them  profes- 
sionals or  celebrities— who  live  on  or  own 
farms  ttiat  may  produce  as  little  as  $1,000  in 
sales  each  year.  These  "gentlemen  farmers" 
often  use  tax  benefits  from  farming— such 
as  investment  tax  credits  or  depreciation  of 
farm  equipment  and  livestock— to  shelter 
nonf arm  income:  if  they  live  on  a  farm,  they 
may  be  able  to  deduct  almost  all  their  living 
expenses  and  generate  huge  tax  losses.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  also  passive  tax-shelter  in- 
vestors who  simply  buy  into  an  agricultural 
partnership,  drawing  many  of  the  same  tax 
benefits  they  would  get  from  other  forms  of 
shelters. 

Tax-code  farming  may  produce  a  number 
of  distortions  in  the  economics  of  agricul- 
ture. Take,  for  example,  the  development  of 
the  "supercow"— a  superior  milk  producer 
that  is  artificially  induced  to  produce  dozens 
of  calf  embryos  a  year.  Because  cows  are  eli- 
gible for  investment  tax  credits,  rapid  depre- 
ciation and  other  tax  benefits,  these  are 
bought  and  sold  frequently,  bidding  up 
prices  to  stratospheric  levels.  And  because 
they  and  their  offspring  are  so  good  at  pro- 
ducing milk,  some  dairy  farmers  complain 
that  they  are  exacebating  the  nation's  huge 
dairy  surplus.  "Is  it  fair?  Hell,  no."  says 
George  Morgan,  a  Walton.  N.Y..  dairy 
farmer  who  manages  cows  for  Investors. 
"But  [I  don't  believe]  the  current  tax 
system  [isl  fair  at  all." 

Some  economists  think  critics  of  tax -code 
farming  overstate  its  ills.  The  current  over- 
production of  cow  embryos  should  t>e  self- 
correcting;  if  the  embryos  "aren't  very 
marketable."  says  Allen  Bock,  a  professor  of 
agricultural  law  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  business  should  shrink.  Moreover,  gov- 
ernment dairy  price  supports  are  far  more 
responsible  for  the  dairy  surplus  than  any 
number  of  supercows.  Nonetheless,  Abdnor 
has  introduced  a  bUl  to  limit  to  $23,600  the 
amount  of  off-farm  income  that  any  individ- 
ual can  offset  with  farm  losses.  The  bill  is 
considered  a  long  shot,  but  if  it  passes,  it 
could  send  many  absentee  farmers  looking 
for  shelter  somewhere  else.« 


WINNIE  MANDELA— A  VOICE  OP 
CONSCIENCE  FROM  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  published  in  today's 
edition  of  USA  Today.  "We're  Tired  of 
Slavery;  We  Fight  for  Freedom"  is  a 
profoundly  moving  account  of  an 
interview  with  Winnie  Mandela  In  Jo- 
hannesburg. 

At  age  50,  Winnie  Mandela  has  spent 
almost  half  her  life  banned,  detained, 
or  banished.  She  has  raised  her  chil- 


dren alone  since  her  husband.  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  leader  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  was  imprisoned  In 
1963  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  equal  Justice  for  all  the  people 
of  South  Africa. 

Today  in  South  Africa,  black  fami- 
lies are  denied  the  most  basic  human 
rights  by  their  Government— the  right 
of  children  to  grow  up  with  their  par- 
ents, the  right  of  man  and  wife  to  be 
together,  the  right  to  make  a  home  for 
those  we  love.  Winnie  Mandela's 
ordeal  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
been  a  continuing  testament  to  the 
harsh  injustices  inflicted  on  the  black 
majority  by  the  racist  South  African 
regime  and  the  abhorrent  system  of 
apartheid.  Her  courage  and  enduring 
commitment  to  Justice  are  a  symbol  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  oppressed  ma- 
jority for  Justice  and  equal  rights. 

In  the  interview  in  USA  Today, 
Winnie  Mandela  eloquently  reminds 
us  why  it  is  as  true  in  South  Africa 
now  as  it  was  in  America  a  generation 
ago  that  separate  can  not  be  equal. 
Her  courage  and  unbroken  spirit  make 
her  an  inspiration  to  people  all  over 
the  world  who  care  about  freedom  and 
human  rights.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  her  interview,  "We're  Tired  of  Slav- 
ery; We  Fight  for  Freedom,"  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
[From  the  USA  Today.  May  2.  19851 

W«'R«  TiKXD  OP  Slavkhy:  Wb  Fight  for 
Frkkdom 

USA  Today.  Your  husband.  Nelson  Man- 
dela, has  been  In  Jail  for  more  than  20  years. 
How  can  he  still  be  a  respected  leader  of  the 
African  National  Congress,  which  has  been 
banned  by  the  South  African  government? 

Majcdcla.  Nelson  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In 
him  one  sees  the  future  of  South  Africa  as 
embodied  in  the  Freedom  Charter,  the  doc- 
ument that  was  drawn  by  the  people  of  this 
cotintry  in  1956.  The  Freedom  Charter  is 
the  black  man's  political  bible,  the  future 
constitution  of  this  country.  Mandela  Is  the 
African  National  Congress— Mandela  In 
exile  and  all  the  leaders  In  exile. 

USA  Today.  You  have  been  l)anned  for  23 
years.  What  does  It  mean  to  t)e  banned? 

Mahdela.  To  be  banned  means  your  house 
is  literally  turned  into  a  prison  by  simply  a 
stroke  of  a  pen.  I  am  under  house  arrest  as 
well,  which  means  I'm  confined  to  my  prem- 
ises from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  the  following  day. 
I  cannot  receive  anyone  during  the  house 
arrest  hours.  I  can  only  see  one  person  at  a 
time.  At  any  time  In  my  life  for  the  past  23 
years,  I  have  only  been  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  one  person  at  a  time. 

USA  Today.  Why? 

Mandkla.  More  than  one  is  regarded  by 
the  racist  regime  as  a  social  gathering.  I  am 
prevented  from  attending  social  gatherings. 
I  may  not  enter  school  premises.  I  may  not 
enter  any  institution.  I  may  not  enter  any 
building  where  there  are  printing  machines 
because  I  cannot  disseminate  any  literature. 
A  banning  order  means  complete  Isolation 
from  the  reality  of  life. 

USA  Today.  How  has  it  affected  your 
family? 

Mandela.  I  have  never  been  able  to  play 
my  role  as  a  mother.  I  tiaven't  been  able  to 


give  my  children  any  kind  of  normal  life. 
One  of  the  greatest  prides  of  any  parent, 
when  a  child  reaches  school-going  age,  is 
the  pride  of  taking  your  child  to  the  school 
the  first  time  and  Introducing  your  chUd  to 
the  teacher. 

USA  Today.  Have  you  ever  been  charged 
with  a  crime? 

Mahdcla.  Never,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  I  was  Jailed  and  held  incommunicado, 
held  without  trial  in  solitary  confinement 
for  18  montlu.  That  was  in  1969.  I  was 
charged  with  furthering  the  aims  of  com- 
munism, a  charge  that  couldn't  stick  even  in 
their  courts,  a  charge  that  was  thrown  out 
by  their  own  Judges. 

USA  Today.  What  Is  the  charge  against 
Nelson  Mandela? 

Maitdkui.  High  treason. 

USA  Today.  The  leaders  of  the  ANC  were 
all  Jailed  for  high  treason  In  1963? 

Makdela.  Yes.  None  of  those  men  has 
spilled  an  ounce  of  blood.  None  of  those 
men  was  ever  involved  in  any  acts  of  terror- 
Ism.  Those  men  have  never  lifted  up  a 
finger  against  any  white  man.  Those  men 
are  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  polit- 
ical sabotage. 

USA  Today.  There  are  over  30  million 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  If  there  could  be  an 
election  by  some  miracle,  how  many  people 
would  vote  for  representatives  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress? 

Mandela.  It  could  count  on  the  masses  of 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  the  government's  imposed  leaders. 
It  Is  difficult  to  give  you  sUtistlcs,  but  the 
majority  of  this  country's  blacks  are  mem- 
bers of  the  African  National  Congress. 

USA  Today.  How  do  you  respond  to 
charges  that  you're  really  Involving  yourself 
in  terrorism,  not  defense? 

Mandela.  This  Is  what  they  think  they 
can  continue  deceiving  the  world  into  believ- 
ing, that  they  are  dealing  here  with  a  band 
of  terrorists.  The  African  National  Congress 
never  embarked  on  violence  of  their  own 
accord.  It  launched  the  military  arm  In 
answer  to  the  government's  violence.  It  was 
the  only  honorable  way,  the  only  channel 
that  was  left  after  the  government's  total 
refusal  to  enter  into  any  aspect  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  masses  of  this  land. 

USA  Today.  You  oppose  violence? 

Mandela.  No  sane  man  could  take  up 
arms,  could  resort  to  violence  when  there 
was  an  alternative.  No  sane  man  can  embark 
on  a  course  of  violence  for  violence's  sake. 
When  Mandela  delivered  his  speech  the  day 
he  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  with 
the  rest  of  the  leadership,  he  said  they 
wanted  to  guide  the  Inevitable  violence  they 
saw  coming.  They  wanted  to  contain  It. 
They  wanted  to  avoid  loss  of  blood.  Acts  of 
sabotage  were  all  over  the  country.  People 
were  beginning  to  express  their  anger  in  un- 
controlled acts  of  violence,  which  led  to 
mass  deaths.  The  decision  to  embark  on  the 
armed  struggle  was  not  an  easy  one  for  the 
African  National  Congress.  Our  military 
arm  of  the  ANC  is  named  for  the  spear  of 
the  nation  and  that  Is  the  only  tool  we  have 
had  to  defend  ourselves  with  from  the 
moment  the  white  settlers  arrived  in  this 
country. 

USA  Today.  What  was  your  reaction  to 
the  killing  of  the  unarmed  black  protesters 
not  long  ago  in  the  Port  EHlzabeth  area? 

Mandela.  That  is  the  violence  that  contin- 
ues to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  African 
National  Congress  leadership  warned  the 
government  that  with  apartheid  as  it  was 
and  with  the  racist  regime  passing  more  and 
more  racist  laws,  that  could  only  lead  to 
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more  polarization  between  the  races,  that 
the  laws  were  such  that  the  people's  anger 
could  only  be  expressed  by  fighting  a  gov- 
ernment that  was  not  prepared  for  anything 
else  other  than  violence. 

USA  Today.  Why  does  that  particular 
area  see  so  much  unrest? 

Mandela.  Most  of  the  trade  unions  are 
based  there.  The  government  continues  to 
give  an  impression  that  it  can  divorce  the 
black  worker  from  the  African  National 
Congress. 

USA  Today.  By  forbidding  involvement  in 
poUtics? 

Mandela.  Yes.  For  Instance,  one  hears  this 
common  language  from  Pretoria  that  the 
worker  should  concern  himself  with  his 
labor.  But  there  Is  no  aspect  of  a  black 
man's  life  that  is  not  political.  The  black 
worker  doesn't  have  the  same  status  as  the 
white  worker.  How  can  the  black  worker  not 
be  part  of  the  political  stream  when  his  very 
existence  and  position  there  In  the  factory 
Is  determined  by  apartheid  laws,  when  he 
can  never  supervise  a  white.  No  matter  how 
skilled  or  educated  he  Is,  he  cannot  super- 
vise a  white  lUlterate.  Bow  can  the  black 
worker  not  be  a  politician? 

USA  Today.  What  do  you  mean  a  politi- 
cian? 

Mandela.  Your  blackness  Is  a  commit- 
ment. Your  own  existence,  the  fact  that  you 
live  In  an  area  that  is  designated  for  you  at 
the  stroke  of  a  white  man  who  is  governing 
you.  I  cannot  live  where  I  please.  I  cannot 
work  where  I  please.  I  am  in  exile.  My 
people  cannot  sell  their  labor  as  they  please. 
The  country  is  bled  dry  economically  today 
by  a  racist  government  that  refuses  to  dls- 
nuuitle  apartheid.  In  this  country,  a  govern- 
ment has  to  do  each  Item— no  matter  how 
infinitesimal— four  times.  For  instance, 
schoolinr  There  has  to  be  a  school  for 
whites,  a  school  for  Indiana,  a  school  for  co- 
loreds.  and  a  school  for  blacks. 

USA  Today.  What  should  opponents  of 
apartheid  around  the  world  do? 

Mandela.  The  West  refuses  to  understand 
what  we  mean  by  saying  leave  us  alone.  We 
are  tired  of  being  well-fed  slaves.  We  want 
to  fight  for  our  freedom  on  empty  bellies. 
Stop  sustaining  and  maintaining  apartheid. 
Stop  financing  apartheid.  Again,  the  white 
man  prescribes  for  us.  He  tells  us  we  will 
suffer,  as  if  we  have  not  been  suffering. 

USA  Today.  Should  U.S.  firms  stop  invest- 
ing in  South  Africa? 

Mandela.  The  country  Is  as  It  continues 
today  because  of  the  ac^rtheld  laws.  Had  It 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  It  continues  to  be 
financed  by  the  West,  we  probably  would 
have  been  10  years  in  advance  today  in  our 
fight  for  our  liberation.  This  country  has 
continued  to  bleed  the  international  com- 
munity to  finance  apartheid.  This  is  what 
the  West  does  not  want  to  understand.  Dis- 
investment is  the  only  other  peaceful  meas- 
ure we  know  of.  All  other  avenues  have  been 
closed  to  us.  That  is  why  we  say  stop  supply- 
ing a  racist  regime  with  arms  that  kill  us. 
stop  giving  them  money  to  finance  apart- 
held  that  is  killing  our  people.  We,  too. 
thirst  for  the  dignity  of  ourselves,  and  for 
that  dignity  we  are  prepared  to  go  hungry. 
USA  Today.  Why  did  your  husband  refuse 
the  government's  offer  of  freedom? 

Mandela.  You  do  not  Jail  men  for  life  for 
their  ideological  beliefs  and  still  insult  them 
by  offering  release  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  that  drove  them  to  prison  23 
years  ago.  Mandela  is  not  in  prison  because 
he  is  fighting  for  his  own  individual  free- 
dom. Mandela  Is  In  prison,  and  the  rest  of 
the  leaders  are  In  prison,  for  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  tills  country. 


USA  Today.  What  happens  now?  Is  this 
the  beginning  of  a  bloody  revolution? 

Mandela.  It  is  not  the  beginning;  it  Is  the 
protracted  revolution.  It  started  the  day  the 
Afrikaner  closed  the  chapter  of  negotiation 
with  the  people  of  this  country,  the  day  the 
Afrikaner  Jailed  the  leadership.  It  began 
then.* 


COSPONSORINO  S.  925— TO 
WITHDRAW  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  STATUS  FROM  THE  IL- 
LEGAL GOVERNMENT  OP  AF- 
GHANISTAN 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation,  S.  925, 
introduced  by  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Congression- 
al Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  S.  925 
would  withdraw  most-favored-nation 
status  from  the  illegal  Government  of 
Afghanistan.  Such  action  will  repre- 
sent a  commitment  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  fully  behind 
the  freedom  fighters  seeking  to 
remove  the  Karmal  regime.  It  seems 
only  consistent  that,  while  we  support 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters,  we 
should  withdraw  most-favored-nation 
status  from  the  Soviet  puppet  regime 
which  has  consciously  accompliced 
Soviet  attempts  to  obliterate  the 
Afghan  people. 

This  war  has  been  primarily  fought 
by  the  Soviet  Army.  After  5  years  of 
brutal  fighting,  115,000  Soviet  soldiers 
are  stationed  within  Afghanistan, 
while  another  35,000  to  40,000  are  on 
the  Soviet  border  available  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Due  to  the  Soviet's 
scorched  earth  policy  and  indiscrimi- 
nate bombings,  over  4  million  Afghans 
have  either  been  killed  or  forced  to 
leave  their  country.  Those  Afghans 
who  are  brave  enough  to  stay  and 
resist  Soviet  domination  are  subject  to 
antipersonnel  mines,  Indiscriminate 
bombing,  and  chemical  warfare.  The 
Soviets  have  even  restored  to  dropping 
toy  bombs  or  "butterflies"  from  planes 
by  the  thousands.  Hundreds  of  chil- 
dren roam  Pakistani  refugee  camps 
devoid  of  hands  and  feet,  thanks  to 

Against  the  might  and  brutality  of 
the  Red  Army,  the  Mujahldln,  or 
Afghan  freedom  fighters,  have  not  re- 
lented. For  the  Soviets,  they  have 
turned  the  quick  annexation  once 
hoped  for  into  a  quagmire.  In  combat, 
they  have  killed  between  8,000  and 
9,000  Soviet  soldiers  and  have  inflicted 
25,000  Soviet  casualties.  The  Soviet 
Union  can  claim  only  10  to  15  percent 
of  this  nation  under  its  undisputed 
control.  In  short,  the  Afghan  people 
will  continue  to  fight  untU  the  Soviet 
oppressors  have  been  removed  from 
their  soil.  The  United  States  must  ap- 
plaud this  effort  and  must  continually 
and  consistently  take  actions  to  aid 
the  freedom  fighters. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  a  resolution.  Senate 


Resolution  34,  which  would  turn  the 
spotlight  of  world  attention  to  the 
tragedy  in  Afghanistan.  My  resolution 
condemns  the  Soviets  for  their  5  years 
of  military  occupation  and  subjugation 
of  the  Afghan  people  and  calls  upon 
the  President  to  supply  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  with  all  needed  medi- 
cal, military,  and  food  aid.  I  iaelieve 
Senate  Resolution  34  and  S.  925  depict 
the  true  sense  of  this  Congress  on  the 
brutal  atrocities  of  the  Soviets  toward 
the  people  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
need  of  the  United  States  to  fully  sup- 
port those  Afghans  seeking  to  repel 
the  Soviet  Army  from  Afghan  sover- 
eign lands.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  must  support 
the  quest  for  freedom  worldwide,  espe- 
cially in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
both  of  these  bills. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


SECURITIES  SAFETY  AND 
SOUNDNESS  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
case  my  colleagues  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  Business  Week,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  them  an  excerpt  from  the 
magazine's  cover  story  on  executive 
pay.  The  story  shows  that  not  only  is 
T.  Boone  Pickens  one  of  the  sawiest 
entrepreneurs  to  hire  Wall  Street,  but 
also  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
compensated  executives  in  corporate 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pickens 
ranked  No.  1  with  a  total  compensa- 
tion package  of  $22  million  annually. 

I  insert  this  story  in  the  Record,  not 
because  of  his  salary.  I  do  not  know  if 
he  is  worth  it  or  not.  But  any  notion 
that  a  takeover  of  a  company  by  Pick- 
ens will  automatically  benefit  stock- 
holders should  be  dispelled  by  this  ar- 
ticle. I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Does  Boone  Pickens  Practice  What  He 
Preaches? 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co.  Chairman  T.  Boone 
Pickens  Jr.  liad  Just  finished  another 
sermon  on  the  "sunset "  oil  Industry  and  Its 
wastrel  leaders.  It  was  a  well-worn  speech 
on  how  big  oU  companies  are  liquidating 
themselves  and  should  share  their  huge 
cash  flows  with  stockholders. 

The  meeting  was  packed  with  Independent 
oilmen  In  awe  of  the  messenger  of  doom  for 
Cities  Service,  Gulf.  Phillips— and  now  per- 
haps Unocal.  Still,  there  was  one  doubting 
Thomas.  Prom  back  in  the  crowd,  he  asked: 
"What  are  the  Mesa  shareholders  getting 
out  of  aU  of  this?" 

The  question  follows  Pickens  everywhere 
these  days,  as  Mesa's  stock  trades  at  about 
$17  a  share,  up  almost  30%  from  early  1984. 
when  It  looked  as  if  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  might 
escape  from  Mesa  and  leave  it  with  big 
losses.  But  it  Is  down  from  $22  last  Decem- 
ber and  is  only  half  of  the  1981  high  of  $34. 

LOWEST  PROFITS 

Meanwhile,  Pickens  has  emerged  as  the 
highest-paid  executive  of  any  public  compa- 
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ny.  e*min8  S23.8  million  last  year.  "He's 
Kone  too  far."  chides  one  Mesa  alumnus. 
Pickens  retorts  that  he  Is  getting  his  Just  re- 
wards: "I've  never  questioned  a  corporate 
executive  making  money  if  he  makes  money 
for  stockholders,  and  I  make  a  lot  of  stock- 
holdera." 

The  facts,  though  don't  support  his  claim. 
Even  though  Mesa  posted  a  34.3%  return  on 
equity  in  1984.  It  yielded  only  a  7%  return  to 
shareholders  in  the  past  three  years.  Pick- 
ens'  millions  made  him  the  CEO  who  pro- 
duced the  lowest  profits  and  shareholder 
gains  for  his  pay  (table,  page  81). 

Mesa's  board  awarded  Pickens  a  salary 
and  bonus  of  $4.2  million  in  1984— more 
than  he  earned  in  the  prior  three  years 
combined.  And  after  Mesa  "lost "  Gulf  to 
Chevron  for  a  profit  of  some  $700  million, 
Mesa  Director  Cyril  Wagner  Jr.  proposed 
that  Pickens  and  a  few  aides  get  a  $20  mil- 
lion bonus.  It  was  approved  In  "deferred 
compensation  units"  that  could  be  used  to 
play  along  with  Mesa  in  future  takeover  at- 
tempts. Pickens'  share;  $18.6  million. 

Mesa's  board  also  made  Pickens  a  gift  of 
an  additional  $7.6  million  in  "loan"  chits  for 
speculating— at  no  risk— on  future  deals. 
This  allowed  him  to  earn  $5.5  million,  or 
almost  7%  of  Mesa's  profits,  on  the  forced 
restructuring  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  ear- 
lier this  year.  Thus.  Pickens  is  already  a 
shoo-in  to  make  1985's  best-paid  list. 

His  defenders  note  that  besides  being  his 
own  investment  banker,  Pickens  assumed 
hands-on  responsibility  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration at  Mesa  after  cleaning  house  last 
year.  "If  it  weren't  for  Boone  Pickens  there 
would  be  no  Mesa. "  says  Wales  H.  Madden 
Jr.,  an  Amarillo  (Tex.)  lawyer  and  Mesa  di- 
rector. "He's  worth  every  penny  he's  paid." 
Presumably  so  are  Mesa's  directors,  whose 
1985  pay  has  been  doubled  to  $50,000,  plus 
expenses. 

Madden  admits  that  a  shareholder  suit  is 
possible  over  Pickens'  pay.  If  so,  it  wUl  be 
the  second.  The  first  was  over  the  options 
for  6  million  shares  at  $11.50  awarded  to 
Pickens  in  1979.  Pickens  settled  the  suit  by 
taking  only  4.8  million  options,  which  still 
would  bring  him  up  to  9%  of  the  company, 
and  are  worth  about  $30  million. 

Despite  $1  billion  in  gains  since  1981  from 
losing  out  to  higher  bidders  in  each  of  Its 
forays.  Mesa  has  neither  upped  Its  meager 
dividend  nor  bought  back  Its  stock  to  split 
the  booty  with  shareholders.  Mesa's  divi- 
dend payout  last  year  totaled  $14  million- 
far  less  than  Pickens'  pay. 

Nor  has  Mesa  replaced  its  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves through  exploration.  Last  year  It  re- 
sorted to  buying  back  reserves  In  a  tender 
offer  for  the  Mesa  Royalty  Trust  it  had 
spun  off  to  shareholders  in  1979.  Pickens 
was  the  largest  unit-holder  In  the  trust. 
Prom  a  high  of  $45  per  unit  in  1980.  the 
trust  had  sunk  to  $29.  Mesa  offered  $35. 

"I  don't  know  any  other  CEO  that  has 
done  as  much  for  shareholders  as  I  have," 
says  Pickens.  Even  though  Mesa's  stock 
price  has  slumped.  Pickens  contends  that's 
just  Wall  Street  s  fretting  over  his  takeover 
attack  against  Unocal.  Moreover,  Mesa  still 
sells  at  about  90%  of  appraised  breakup 
value— twice  the  ratio  for  most  major  oils. 

GOING  DOWNHILL 

The  real  payoff  for  Mesa  shareholders 
may  be  Just  around  the  comer,  says  Alan  L. 
Edgar,  an  oil  analyst  at  Schneider.  Bemet  A 
Hickman  Inc.  in  Dallas.  If  Pickens  can  wrest 
control  of  Unocal  for  $54  a  share,  or  about 
$9  billion,  he  can  then  take  Mesa  private  by 
borrowing   on   the   remainder   of   Unocal's 


aaseU.  Pickens  himself  has  recently  been  a 
big  buyer  of  Mesa  stock.  If  he  loses  Unocal 
to  a  higher  bidder,  the  profit  could  still 
allow  a  Mesa  leveraged  buyout. 

Such  speculation  Is  not  new  and  is  small 
consolation  to  longtime  shareholders.  Says 
an  ex-Mesa  officer.  "His  credibility  Is  really 
going  downhill."* 


TRI-INDUSTRIES.       INC..       SMALL 

BUSINESS      CONTRACTOR       OP 

THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Senate  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  a  Terre 
Haute,  IN,  manufacturer  which  will  be 
honored  for  its  record  as  the  top  Ped- 
eral  procurement  prime  contractor  in 
a  six -State  region.  The  f  Inn,  Tri-Indus- 
ties  Inc.,  was  selected  as  the  outstand- 
ing prime  contractor  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  Region  V 
which  encompasses  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin. I  ask  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  full: 

The  remarks  follow: 
Indiana  MANtTrAcruitnt  Selktsd  Regional 

Small  Business  Cohtiiactor  or  tbx  Tcak 

Tri-lndustries,  Inc..  a  Terre  Haute.  Indi- 
ana, manufacturer  will  be  honored  In  Terre 
Haute,  May  3,  1985.  and  in  Washington, 
D.C.  next  week  during  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week  for  its  outstanding  record  as  a 
federal  procurement  prime  contractor.  It  is 
Indeed  a  Joy  and  honor  to  Join  in  the  acco- 
lades due  this  constituent  firm,  which  was 
selected  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  the  outstanding  prime  contractor  in 
a  six-state  region  encompasslsng  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Tri-lndustries  is  a  precision  manufactur- 
ing house  of  combustion  components  and 
other  major  components  for  military  and 
commercial  manufacturers  of  gas  turbine 
engines.  Pounded  in  1955  by  Vernon  Hux, 
Tri-lndustries  has  grown  from  a  five-man 
operation  to  a  modem  plant  employing  200 
people.  Vernon  Hux  Is  a  veteran  of  39  years 
of  achievement  In  the  machine  trades  indus- 
try, with  34  years  experience  in  the  aero- 
space Industry. 

I  toured  Tri-lndustries  in  December,  1984, 
and  can  attest  to  the  quality  management 
and  dedicated  workforce  of  the  company. 
The  aerospace  Indiistry  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  last  30  years  as  manufac- 
turers and  designers  have  sought  to  keep 
pace  with  advances  In  aerospace  technology. 
Tri-lndustries'  committment  to  quality, 
service,  and  economy  has  made  It  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  aerospace  component  field 
and  wUl  enable  it  to  shape  the  future  of  the 
aerospace  Industry. 

In  the  last  year,  the  company  has  Invested 
more  than  $5  million  In  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Including  a  move  to  a  new  physical 
plant  which  doubled  the  firm's  size.  Projec- 
tions call  for  Tri-lndustries'  sales  to  double 
In  the  next  two  years  and  employment  to  In- 
crease by  an  additional  50  percent. 

Tri-lndustries  selection  as  the  outstanding 
prime  contractor  In  SBA's  Region  V  and 
third  nationally  attests  to  the  company's 
unmatched  excellence  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  aerospace  components.  And 
while  we  pause  today  to  congratulate  Tri-ln- 
dustries on  their  past  achievements,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  company  stands  ready  to 


meet  future  challenges  with  the  same  com- 
mitment to  excellence.* 
SAVE  THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE 
LAKES  FACILITY 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
to  the  Senate  a  petition  signed  by  513 
citizens  from  Stewart  County.  TN.  in 
support  of  continued  operation  of  the 
TV  A  Land  between  the  Lakes  Facility. 

The  petition  follows: 

We  the  undersigned  residenU  of  Stewart 
County  oppose  any  reduction  or  change  In 
status  of  land  between  the  lakes. 

JnOfT  O.  PlTZHTJCH 

(And  512  others).* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  has  been  blessed  by  God  as 
no  other  nation  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
President  has  proclaimed  today  the 
33d  consecutive  National  Day  of 
Prayer,  in  humble  acknowledgement 
of  the  God  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
for  his  graciousness  to  us  these  past 
200  years. 

Observances  of  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  date  back  to  1775,  when  the 
Continental  Congress  declared  the 
first  one.  Through  the  succeeding  dec- 
ades other  national  days  of  prayer 
were  declared  from  time  to  time  until 
1952.  when,  by  Joint  action,  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  established  the 
custom  of  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  on 
annual  basis.  By  this  action,  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive  was  instructed 
to  set  aside  one  such  day  each  year. 

During  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1783.  Benjamin  Franklin  re- 
minded his  colleagues  of  the  active 
role  that  the  hand  of  divine  provi- 
dence had  played  in  their  struggle 
against  tyranny.  He  said: 

When  we  were  sensible  to  danger  we  had 
daily  prayer  In  this  room  for  divine  protec- 
tion. Our  prayers.  Sir,  were  heard,  and  they 
were  graciously  answered  •  •  *.  And  have 
we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend?  Or 
do  we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  his 
assistance? 

In  1863.  during  the  most  critical 
juncture  of  our  Nation's  history.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  again  appealed  to 
divine  providence  for  His  assistance 
when  he  declared  a  Day  of  Humilia- 
tion. Pasting  and  Prayer.  He  said: 

It  is  the  duty  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  men, 
to  own  their  dependence  upon  the  overrul- 
ing power  of  Ood.  to  confess  their  sins  and 
transgressions  •  •  •  and  to  recognize  the 
sublime  truth,  announced  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tiires  and  proven  by  all  history,  that  those 
nations  only  are  blessed  whose  Ood  Is  the 
Lord  •  •  •. 

Acrt>ss  the  Nation  today,  thousands 
of  people  took  5  minutes  at  noon  to 
express  their  thanks  to  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  blessing  upon  this 
Nation  and  its  leaders.  Quite  frankly,  I 
find  this  a  tremendous  encouragement 


to  know  that  many  of  the  people  of 
this  great  country  willingly  took  their 
time  to  do  this.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the  American  people  would  begin  from 
this  day  forward  to  make  it  a  daily 
habit  to  pray  for  their  leaders,  both  in 
Washington.  DC.  and  in  their  home 
SUtes. 

If  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  alive  today.  I  believe 
they  would  remind  us  of  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  to  seek  divine 
guidance  as  we  address  the  many  com- 
plex and  critical  issues  facing  our 
Nation  today  and  in  the  days  ahead  of 
us.  What  we  do  here  today,  this  week, 
this  month,  this  year,  will  profoimded- 
ly  affect  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  our  past  has  deeply  influenced 
us.  We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the 
blessings  of  our  past  as  we  seek  to  per- 
form our  God  given  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer  is  a  truly  significant  day  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Nation.  To  give  my 
colleagues  some  idea  of  the  events  and 
observances  that  have  occurred 
aroimd  the  Nation  this  day.  here  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  activities  as  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Bill  Bright,  chairman  of 
the  National  Day  of  Prayer  Commit- 
tee: 

More  than  20  States  and  over  50 
cities  have  issued  proclamations  de- 
claring May  2  a  Day  of  Prayer. 

In  observance  of  this  year's  theme, 
"Take  5  at  12"  chiurh  bells  and 
chimes  all  over  America  will  sound  a 
national  call  to  prayer. 

As  many  as  58  prayer  breakfast  and 
limcheon  observances  will  take  place 
from  Oregon  to  Florida  and  California 
to  North  Carolina. 

State  and  local  coordinators  have  in- 
dicated that  rallies  are  planned  on  the 
steps  of  city  halls  in  at  least  15  major 
cities. 

One  mayor  of  a  large  southern  city 
city  sent  a  copy  of  his  proclamation  to 
all  pastors  in  the  city  encouraging 
them  to  observe  the  Day  of  Prayer. 

In  Las  Vegas.  NV.  the  State  coordi- 
nator has  secured  the  donation  of 
seven  electronic  billboards— reader 
boards— to  communicate  the  "Take  5 
at  12"  challenge.  They  were  in  such 
strategic  places  as  the  entrance  and 
the  exit  to  the  airport,  on  the  main 
strip,  a  shopping  mall,  and  a  sports 
arena. 

The  Florida  coordinators  are  hosting 
a  dinner  party  for  over  400  civic  and 
religious  leaders  at  which  a  State  rep- 
resentative will  be  featured. 

The  Governor  of  Florida  made  a  spe- 
cial 30-second  and  60-second  public 
service  announcement  encouraging 
Floridians  to  Join  in  prayer  for  their 
State  and  Nation  on  May  2. 

CNN,  the  cable  news  network,  is  fea- 
turing the  National  Day  of  Prayer  on 


their  network  around  the  world,  as  is 
Super  Station  WTBS. 


Untold  thousands  of  National  Day  of 
Prayer  table  tent  literature  were  print- 
ed and  displayed  in  restaurants  all 
over  the  Nation  who  ordered  camera- 
ready  artwork. 

In  Washington,  DC.  today  construc- 
tion workers  wiU  be  asked  to  "Take  5 
at  12"  as  they  open  their  lunchpacks 
and  read  one  of  the  12,000  fliers  a 
lunch  canteen  owner  has  placed  in 
them. 

Many  small  businesses  are  closing  at 
noon  to  allow  their  employees  to  take 
time  to  pray  for  our  Nation. 

Across  our  Nation,  executives  have 
informed  us  that  they  are  encouraging 
their  employees  to  take  time  at  noon 
or  during  the  day  for  prayer  for  our 
country. 

In  California,  an  85-year-old  man 
wanted  to  inform  his  city  about  the 
Day  of  Prayer,  so  he  went  to  the 
mayor  and  secured  a  proclamation.  He 
then,  at  his  own  expense,  printed  100 
posters  about  the  day  and  took  them 
aroimd  to  the  businesses.  The  re- 
sponse from  this  multiracial  communi- 
ty was  so  great,  that  he  had  to  reprint 
about  1.000  more. 

The  Reverend  Billy  Graham  is  in 
Hartford.  CT,  today  speaking  to  2.000 
pastors.  At  noon  he  will  lead  them  in  a 
time  of  prayer  for  our  Nation. 

The  National  Day  of  Prayer  Task 
Force  has  distributed  literature  to 
over  21,000  people  and  organizations 
Including  almost  12.000  press  release 
packets. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  thanks  and 
encouragement  to  all  those  who  took 
part  in  observing  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer  today.  At  this  point  I  would 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
National  Day  of  Prayer  be  inserted 
Into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Day  of  Psatdi.  1985 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America) 

A  FHOCLAMATION 

The  history  of  the  American  Nation  is  one 
of  conviction  in  the  face  of  tyranny,  courage 
in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  faith  despite  the 
rolls  of  doubt  and  defeatism.  Throughout 
our  208  years  of  freedom,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  drawn  upon  the  lessons 
learned  at  the  dawn  of  our  liberty  by  acting 
"with  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence" 
and  expressing  gratitude  for  the  many  bless- 
ings a  loving  Ood  has  showered  upon  us. 

These  lessons  have  not  been  learned  and 
honored  without  difficulty.  During  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  the  Continental  Congress 
proclaimed  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  each 
year  for  eight  years,  a  practice  that  ended 
with  the  winning  of  the  peace  in  1783.  Dec- 
ades later,  while  the  ClvU  War  raged,  this 
observance  was  renewed  by  Abraham  Lin- 


coln. Responding  to  a  Senate  Resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  and  set 
apart  a  day  for  prayer  and  humUlation.  Lin- 
coln said  that  "intoxicated  with  unbroken 
success,  we  have  become  too  self-suf  ficent  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserv- 
ing grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that 
made  us."  He  then  caUed  the  Nation  to 
prayer. 

Our  very  existence  as  a  free  Nation,  then, 
has  provided  potent  witness  to  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  Grover  Cleveland,  in  his  First  In- 
augural Address,  said.  "Above  all,  I  know 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  who  rules  the 
affairs  of  men  and  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  have  always  followed  the  American 
people,  and  I  know  He  will  not  turn  from  us 
now  if  we  humbly  and  reverently  seek  His 
powerful  aid."  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  bis 
Fourth  Inaugural  Address,  expressed  the 
same  thought,  "The  Almighty  Ood  has 
blessed  our  land  in  many  ways  ...  So  we 
pray  to  Him  now  for  the  vision  to  see  our 
way  clearly— to  see  the  way  that  leads  to  a 
better  life  for  ourselves  and  for  all  fellow 
men— to  the  achievement  of  His  will,  to 
peace  on  earth." 

Today  our  Nation  is  at  peace  and  is  enjoy- 
ing prosperity,  but  our  need  for  prayer  is 
even  greater.  We  can  give  thanks  to  God  for 
the  ever-Increasing  abundance  He  has  be- 
stowed on  us,  and  we  can  remember  all 
those  in  our  society  who  are  In  need  of  help, 
whether  it  be  material  assistance  in  the 
form  of  charity  or  simply  a  friendly  word  of 
encouragement.  We  are  all  God's  handi- 
work, and  It  is  appropriate  for  us  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  Nation  to  call  to  Him  in 
prayer. 

By  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proved April  17,  1952,  the  recognition  of  a 
particular  day  set  aside  each  year  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  has  become  a  cher- 
ished national  tradition.  Since  that  time, 
every  President  has  proclaimed  an  annual 
National  Day  of  Prayer,  resuming  the  tradi- 
tion begun  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  2,  1985,  as  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer.  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  to  gather  together  on  that 
day  In  homes  and  places  of  worship  to  pray, 
each  after  his  or  her  own  manner,  for  unity 
of  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninth. 

Ronald  Rkacan. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY.  MAY  3, 
1985 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A-M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  apparent- 
ly there  was  some  confusion  about  the 
earlier  request.  I  renew  the  request 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  8:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  3. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  granted. 
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oRon  poa  RscoGimroii  op  senator  proxmiiix 

ON  ntlOAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  and  there 
was  a  request  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRK.  to  be  recognized  on  a  special 
order  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  Was 
that  properly  put? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


out objection. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Is    there    any    further 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 


no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  Just  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Thereupon,  at  9:50  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May 
3.  1985.  at  8:30  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  FARM  BILL  WHICH 
PRESERVES  THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  long  feared  farm  crisis  is 
at  hand.  Farmers  are  facing  the  most 
troubling  times  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Only  with  strong  assistance 
targeted  toward  the  family  farm  will 
they  weather  the  current  storm.  That 
is  why  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Family  Farm  Survival  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  takes  into  account  both  the 
complexities  of  the  modem  agricultur- 
al economy  and  our  great  need  to  limit 
Government  expenditures  for  any  pur- 
pose. It  sets  target  prices  high  enough 
that  the  family  farmer  can  be  assured 
of  enough  income  to  survive  hard 
times,  yet  keeps  loan  rates  low  so  that 
we  can  export  as  much  as  the  world 
wants  without  overpricing  our  goods 
on  world  markets.  It  keeps  expendi- 
tures down  by  limiting  the  amounts  of 
direct  payments  and  CCC  loans  given 
to  any  producer.  With  this  bill  the 
family  farm  can  survive  the  current 
crisis,  yet  Government  spending  on 
farm  programs  will  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible. 

Some  with  little  experience  with  ag- 
riculture scoff  at  the  importance  of 
the  family  farm  to  America.  Let  those 
scoffers  take  note:  Their  jobs  may 
depend  on  the  survival  of  American 
agriculture.  The  food  and  agricultural 
system  in  this  country  accounts  for 
fully  20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  For  each  person  employed  in 
farming,  six  are  employed  in  process- 
ing, transporting,  wholesaling,  or 
other  occupations  dependent  on  sup- 
plies from  the  farms.  - 

American  consumers  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  a  steady  stream  of  prod- 
ucts on  supermarket  shelves.  They 
take  for  granted  dependable  prices, 
auid  dependable  supplies.  They  may 
not  realize  that  this  is  due  largely  to  a 
diversified  system  of  family  farms 
stretching  across  the  continent,  and  of 
Government  farm  policies  designed  to 
dampen  price  swings  and  insure  sup- 
plies. Government  policies  toward  ag- 
riculture must  be  cognizant  of  enor- 
mous budget  deficits,  and  so  restrain 
spending  on  farm  programs.  But  they 
must  be  cognizant  as  well  of  the  neces- 
sity to  maintain  a  structure  of  viable 
family  farms  in  the  country.  Without 
price  supports  family  farms  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  ever-increasing  conglomer- 
ate farms;  not  only  will  a  way  of  life 


die,  but  so  will  the  most  productive 
and  dependable  agricultural  system 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

INCOKE  PROTECTION  THROUGH  PROODCZR 
PATMENTS 

My  legislation  is  designed  to  increase 
the  Incomes  of  family  farmers,  while 
removing  any  possible  interference 
with  worldwide  market  forces.  It  will: 

Set  target  prices  close  to  the  esti- 
mated level  of  production  costs  on  the 
commodities  covered  (wheat,  com, 
other  feed  grains). 

For  wheat,  the  target  price  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  will  be  $5.25  a  bushel,  with 
increases  of  3  percent  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  to  adjust  for  anticipated  in- 
creases in  production  costs.  For  com, 
the  target  price  will  start  at  $3.56  a 
bushel  in  fiscal  year  1986,  with  3-per- 
cent increases.  Target  prices  of  other 
feed  grains  will  be  proportional  to 
com. 

We  need  to  increase  target  prices  to 
give  farmers  enough  income  to  stay  on 
the  land.  USDA  recently  reported 
that: 

Between  20  and  30  percent  of  all  commer- 
cial farmers  (sales  over  $100,000)  are  facing 
financially  stressful  conditions,  requiring 
decisive  steps  to  Improve  cash  flow  and  prof- 
its. 

It  may  be  even  worse  in  States  like 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  If  these  farmers 
fall  the  distress  will  ripple  out:  Land 
value  will  decrease  (it  dropped  8  per- 
cent in  North  Dakota  in  1984),  putting 
more  country  banks  in  jeopardy  as 
their  collateral  dries  up.  Surviving 
farmers  will  have  less  ability  to  take 
out  debt  for  a  new  crop  year,  for  their 
collateral  will  be  diminished.  This  sce- 
nario is  already  all  too  true,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  people  farming  in  North  Dakota 
than  ever  before.  We  need  to  stop  the 
ripples  from  spreading  further. 

A  few  years  ago  farmers  thought 
their  income  problems  were  solved  by 
growing  export  markets.  No  longer. 
The  export  balloon  was  punctured  by 
an  overvalued  dollar  and  stagnant 
international  demand:  USDA  projects 
wheat  exports  of  37  million  metric 
tons  this  fiscal  year,  the  lowest  since 
1979.  The  result  wlD  be  declining 
wheat  prices,  according  to  forecasting 
firms;  $3.50  a  bushel  today.  $3.40  a 
bushel  in  1986,  $3.38  a  bushel  in  1987. 

The  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  Just 
as  bleak.  While  Income  has  stagnated, 
costs  have  skyrocketed.  Family  farm- 
ers are  now  paying  for  the  tight 
money  monetary  policies  which  have 
caused  interest  costs  to  rise  76  percent 
from  1979  to  1983.  in  North  Dakota. 

Farmers  are  paying  today  for  fiscal 
policies  which  created  an  overvalued 


dollar,  and  monetary  policies  which 
drove  up  interest  rates.  Many  cannot 
survive  with  current  Government  poli- 
cies. The  target  prices  in  this  bill  will 
provide  an  adequate  income  to  the 
family  farmer  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  market  prices  over  the  next  4 
years.  No  longer  will  they  be  sacrificial 
lambs  at  the  altar  of  misguided  eco- 
nomic policies. 

PAYMENT  LIIUTATIONS 

This  bill  will  limit  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  the  first  12.000  bushels  of 
wheat  or  the  first  15.000  bushels  of 
com  produced  by  a  farmer,  and  limit 
nonrecourse  CCC  loans  to  $150,000  per 
farmer. 

The  price  support  system  today 
badly  skews  Government  benefits 
toward  the  biggest  producers,  who 
need  Government  assistance  the  least. 
In  1982  the  top  10  percent  of  wheat- 
growers— large  and  even  giant  farms, 
with  wheat  crops  covering  from  1 
thousand  to  many  thousands  of 
acres— received  43  percent  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  from  the  crop  pro- 
grams. On  the  other  hand  the  smallest 
half  of  wheatgrowers  received  only  11 
percent  of  Government  help.  The  rich 
got  richer  in  the  wheat  program,  and 
it  was  no  different  for  growers  of  com. 
rice,  cotton,  or  any  of  the  other  crops 
covered  by  farm  programs. 

The  distribution  of  CCC  loans,  along 
with  the  associated  costs,  is  even  more 
skewed.  There  is  no  limit  to  CCC  loans 
today,  and  so  the  largest  10  percent  of 
wheatgrowers  got  fully  half  of  CCC 
outlays  in  1982.  The  giant  wheat 
farms— those  with  over  2,500  acres  in 
wheat  production,  received  almost  a 
quarter  of  benefits  from  the  CCC  loan 
program,  even  though  they  were  just  1 
percent  of  the  farmers  participating  in 
the  program. 

This  maldistribution  is  the  direct 
result  of  Government  policy.  Current 
farm  prognums  are  commodity  based: 
the  more  you  produce,  the  more  you 
get.  Commodity-based  income  sup- 
ports get  too  much  to  giant  producers, 
who  need  it  least,  and  too  little  to  mid- 
sized farmers,  who  need  it  most. 

The  enormous  budget  deficits— more 
a  threat  to  the  family  farmer,  per- 
haps, than  anything  nature  has  in- 
vented— compell  us  to  limit  CJovem- 
ment  spending.  We  must  carefully  ex- 
amine all  programs,  including  farm 
programs,  targeting  assistance  to 
those  who  need  help,  rather  than 
those  whose  outstretched  hands  are 
the  biggest. 

INCREASED  EXPORT  COMPETITIVENESS 

This  bill  will  set  commodity  loan 
rates  at  75  percent  of  the  average  of 
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annual  market  prices  over  the  past  5 
years,  not  including  the  highest  and 
lowest  years. 

Setting  loan  rates  in  this  manner  ap- 
proximates current  market  prices. 
There  has  been  much  recent  discus- 
sion on  the  adverse  impact  of  higher 
loan  rates  on  the  farm  economy.  Some 
maintain  that  loan  rates  set  a  floor  on 
the  prices  of  U.S.  commodities,  permit- 
ting little  flexibility  when  trading  in 
international  markets  and  letting 
other  exporters  iuiow  far  in  advance 
the  price  of  UA.  goods.  I  think  the 
overvalued  dollar  hinders  our  exports 
far  more  than  loan  rates  higher  than 
market  prices;  nonetheless,  we  must 
remove  all  possible  barriers  to  our  ex- 
ports. With  higher  target  prices  the 
lower  loan  rates  will  do  no  disservice 
to  family  farmers,  and  it  may  do  them 
some  good. 

ROW  WIU.  THE  PaOCXAlf  WORK  TOM  MOST 
PAJflLT  FAaMSKS? 

How  will  this  bill  affect  producers? 
Consider  wheat  farmers.  In  1980.  ac- 
cording to  forecasts,  the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  $3.40  a  bushel.  That 
would  be  the  income  received  by  farm- 
ers with  no  Oovemment  farm  pro- 
gram, or  with  the  type  of  purely  free 
market  farm  program  as  espoused  by 
the  administration. 

The  target  price  for  wheat  in  this 
bill  is  t5.25  in  1986.  The  projected  de- 
ficiency payment  would  then  be  $1.85 
a  bushel.  Farmers  could  receive  this 
payment  for  the  first  12.000  bushels 
they  harvested. 

Two-thirds  of  all  wheat  growers  who 
participated  in  crop  programs  nation- 
wide had  333  acres  or  less  in  wheat  in 
1982.  The  fiill  production  from  farms 
such  as  these  would  be  covered  by  a 
12.000-bushel  limit  on  direct  pay- 
ments, assuming  a  30-bU8hel  yield  per 
acre.  In  North  Dakota  the  average 
wheat  farm  harvested  335  acres  of 
wheat  in  1982.  This  would  be  right  at 
the  limit  of  direct  payments.  Farmers 
producing  at  the  12.000-bushel  limit 
would  receive— If  the  forecasted  price 
is  accurate— $22,200  as  a  deficiency 
payment.  Farmers  producing  less 
would  receive  the  full  $1.85  deficiency 
payment  on  each  bushel.  Larger  farms 
could  harvest  more  wheat,  but  their 
entire  harvest  would  not  be  fully  cov- 
ered by  deficiency  pajrments.  A  2.000- 
acre  farm,  with  1.000  acres  in  wheat, 
could  not  get  more  than  the  maximum 
$22,000  deficiency  payment  received 
by  the  average  farmer. 

This  is  hardly  a  windfall  for  family 
farmers,  but  it  gives  some  breathing 
room.  Farmers  could  produce  as  much 
as  they  wanted.  Government  assist- 
ance, though,  would  stop  at  12,000 
bushels  (for  wheat),  targeted  at  the 
midsized  farm.  Larger  producers  would 
have  to  listen  to  signals  from  the  mar- 
ketplace when  deciding  how  much  to 
plant,  and  if  exports  grew  again  they 
could  sell  by  the  carload. 
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Computer  analyses  of  this  farm  pro- 
gram done  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  indicate  that  it  would 
work  best  with  a  10  to  15  percent  set- 
aside.  My  bill  leaves  the  set-aside  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, so  that  he  can  make  year-by- 
year  adjustments  reflecting  the  previ- 
ous crop  year's  weather  and  market 
conditions  and  economic  forecasts  for 
the  coming  year. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  nor  is  it 
engraved  in  concrete.  It  is  a  starting 
point,  intended  to  focus  debate  on 
whether  or  not  we  Intend  to  help  the 
family  farm  survive  these  troubled 
times. 

Make  no  mistake:  The  issue  in  the 
1986  farm  bill  is  the  survival  of  the 
midsized  family  farm.  The  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  once  said: 

Parm  blUa  satisfy  everyone  but  those  who 
live  In  the  cities,  those  who  live  In  the  small 
towns  and  those  who  live  In  the  country. 

He  might  change  his  mind  when  he 
sees  this  bill.  By  targeting  a  limited 
amount  of  Oovemment  expenditures 
at  midsized  farms,  and  by  removing 
the  Interference  of  the  loan  rate  with 
market  forces,  we  could  satisfy  every- 
one but  the  giant  producers.  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  that.* 
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•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Ethiopian  disaster  continues,  it  will  do 
our  spirits  good  to  take  note  of  the 
good  work— both  noble  and  careful- 
done  by  American  and  Israeli  officials 
to  plan  and  carry  forward  the  airlift  of 
Jewish  refugees.  These  Ethiopian  na- 
tives have  been  permanently  spared 
further  depredations  by  the  Dergue. 
Colonel  Mengistu's  Marxist-Leninist 
junta.  And  their  rescue  comes  in  an 
appropriate  year— the  40th  since  the 
war  and  the  Holocaust  were  brought 
to  an  end  in  Europe. 

Recently.  Wolf  BUtzer.  the  Jerusa- 
lem Post's  outstanding  Washington 
correspondent,  offered  an  analysis  of 
how  the  airlift  plans  developed  in  the 
political  circles  of  our  capital.  Some 
excerpts  from  his  article  follow.  I  be- 
lieve they  show,  in  this  anniversary 
year,  that  in  fact  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten. 

Jews  iM  Ethiofia:  U.S.  Casxd  This  Tms 
(By  Wolf  BUtzer) 

n.S.  Involvement  was  dramatically  under- 
scored In  recent  weeks  by  the  C-130  military 
transport  airlift  of  hundreds  of  stranded 
Elthiopian  Jews  from  camps  in  the  Sudan  to 
Israel.  This  was  a  combined  State  Depart- 
ment-Pentagon-Central Intelligence  Agency 
operation  that  was  actively  promoted  by 
Vice  President  Bush  and  personally  author- 
ized by  President  Reagan.  It  was  extremely 


sensitive,  both  diplomatically  and  militarily. 
But  it  was  only  the  culmination  of  a  critical 
and  extremely  supportive  U.S.  Involvement 
with  Israel  and  others  for  more  than  a  year 
to  bring  Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel. 

The  use  of  D.S.  planes  was  necessitated 
after  Israel's  chartering  of  Belgian  planes 
was  suspended  in  early  January.  That  fol- 
lowed Israel's  ill-faced  confirmation  of  an 
airlift  of  Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel. 

There  have  been  several  Important  devel- 
opments over  the  past  40  years  that  have  re- 
sulted In  this  remarkable  change  of  govern- 
mental attitude  In  Washington.  They  sug- 
gest that  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  have 
indeed  been  learned. 

Ftrat.  Israel  exists  today  as  a  guaranteed 
haven  for  all  Jewish  refugees.  This  after  all. 
is  Israel's  ralson  d'etre.  T^ere  was  no  such 
country  in  the  IBSOs  and  IMOs  willing  to 
accept  masses  of  European  Jews.  Six  million 
died,  one  of  out  every  three  Jews  then  living 
In  the  world. 

In  a  very  practical  way.  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  willing  to  welcome  Ethiopian 
Jewish  refugees  has  made  U.S.  governmen- 
tal cooperation  In  facilitating  their  rescue  so 
much  easier. 

Second,  the  VS.  Jewish  community  has 
become  significantly  more  self-confident 
and  politically  powerful  over  the  past  half- 
century.  Jewish  organizational  clout  today 
Is  an  Important  force  In  Washington— some- 
thing that  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
government  cannot  ignore. 

In  the  past  several  months,  in  this  regard, 
several  young  Jewish  foreign-service  officers 
and  political  appointees  In  the  State  De- 
partment's bureaus  of  African  Affairs,  Refu- 
gee Affairs,  Human  Rights  and  Humanitari- 
an Affairs,  and  elsewhere  were  personally 
very  active  in  making  sure  that  the  U.S.  was 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  save  Ethi- 
opian Jews.  They  did  so  in  the  best  profes- 
sional manner— quietly,  behind  the  scenes, 
with  no  fanfare  or  publicity.  They  would 
not  let  the  issue  die. 

They,  of  course,  had  the  blessings  of 
Messrs.  Reagan  and  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
SUte  Oeorge  Shultz.  They  also  had  the  crit- 
ical support  of  many  non-Jewish  U.S.  diplo- 
mats serving  in  Washington  and  out  in  the 
field,  especially  in  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan. 
Some,  motivated  strictly  by  humanitarian 
concerns,  took  courageous  steps  to  save 
Ethiopian  Jews.  Their  full  stories— in  the 
best  tradition  of  Swedish  diplomat  Raoul 
Wallenberg  who  personally  saved  many 
Hungarian  Jews  during  World  War  II— will 
be  told  one  day. 

There  have  been  allies  In  this  current 
struggle.  There  were,  for  Instance,  many 
direct  representations  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill  urging  a  more 
assertive  U.S.  approach  toward  the  Ethiopi- 
an Jewry  issue.  This  congressional  Involve- 
ment was  significant  in  reinforcing  the 
Reagan  administration's  general  policy  ori- 
entation. 

In  the  1930s  there  was  no  similar  informal 
network  of  Influential  U.S.  politicians  and 
bureaucrats — Jews  and  non-Jews  alike- will- 
ing to  take  the  lead  In  saving  Europe's  Jews. 
The  end  result  was  very  painful.  Times  for- 
tunately, have  changed.* 
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•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  frustrat- 
ed with  the  6-year  delay  in  implemen- 
tation of  U.N.  Resolution  435,  Na- 
mibia's duly  elected  internal  political 
leaders  recently  asked  South  Africa  to 
grant  Namibia  full  powers  of  local  self- 
government  pending  ultimate  inde- 
pendence in  accordance  with  U.N.  Res- 
olution 435.  South  Africa  agreed,  and 
a  transitional  government  of  Namibia 
with  full  autonomy  will  take  over  all 
powers  of  local  government  in  June. 

Since  1920  Namibia  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  pursuant  to  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate. 

In  1978  the  United  States,  along 
with  Great  Britain.  Prance.  West  Ger- 
many and  Canada,  all  of  whom  were 
then  U.N.  Security  Council  members, 
adopted  a  plan  for  Independence  for 
Namibia  in  U.N.  Resolution  435.  Na- 
mibia is  the  last  colonial  area  in 
Africa. 

Since  1978  the  Soviet-surrogate  gov- 
ernment in  Angola.  Namibia's  north- 
em  neighbor,  has  blocked  the  inde- 
pendence plan  embodied  in  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  435.  Angola 
permits  a  Soviet-backed  terrorist  orga- 
nization known  as  SWAPO  to  main- 
tain bases  in  southern  Angola— while 
SWAPO  continues  to  try  to  seize  con- 
trol of  Namibia  by  force  before  an 
election  under  U.N.  Resolution  435. 
And  the  United  Nations  continues  to 
designate  SWAPO  as  the  'sole"  repre- 
sentative of  the  Namibian  people— a 
demonstration  of  partiality  for  one 
group  which  makes  a  fair  and  free 
election  under  U.N.  supervision  an  im- 
possibility. Finally,  Angola  refuses  to 
remove  the  35.000  Cuban  combat 
troops  the  Soviet-puppet  government 
in  Angola  relies  on  to  keep  it  in  power. 

The  transitional  government  and 
the  Multiparty  Conference  Leaders  of 
Namibia  are  pledged  to  support  U.N. 
Resolution  435.  They  emphasize  that 
the  transitional  government  is  not  a 
step  toward  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence.  The  only  Independence 
plan  is  U.N.  Resolution  435  which  can 
be  implemented  as  soon  as:  First,  all 
Cuban  troops  leave  Angola,  as  de- 
manded by  President  Reagan  and 
South  Africa,  and  second,  the  United 
Nations  establishes  its  impartiality  by 
recognizing  and  treating  equally  all 
political  parties  in  Namibia— not  just 
Soviet-backed  SWAPO. 

The  U.S.  national  security  stake  in  a 
truly  free  and  independent  Namibia  is 
enormous.  We  cannot  let  the  Soviets 
gain  control  of  the  Namibian  gateway 
to    strategic    minerals    in    southern 
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Africa  upon  which  the  United  States  is 
100  percent  import-dependent.  The 
United  States  cannot  risk  being  sub- 
jected the  Soviet  diplomatic  "black- 
mail" through  threats  to  disrupt  our 
access  to  the  only  free  world  sources 
of  platinum,  chromium,  and  a  host  of 
similar  critical  and  strategic  minerals. 

The  following  article  describes  a 
part  of  the  problem: 

UirtTED  Nations  PiNANcn  SWAPO 
Terkorists  With  U.S.  Tax  Dollars 

Namibia  (South  West  Africa),  Is  a  country 
generally  unknown  to  Americans  despite 
the  important  U.S.  national  defense  Inter- 
ests Involved  there.  Pew  American  taxpay- 
ers are  aware  that  they  may  be  helping  fi- 
nance their  own  destruction  to  the  extent 
the  United  Nations  diverts  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  finance  pro-Soviet  terrorists. 

Operating  from  bases  In  Soviet-controlled 
Angola  with  the  help  of  25,000  Cuban  sol- 
diers, the  Soviet-backed  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO)  is  trying  to 
take  over  Namibia  (South  West  Africa)  by 
terrorist  violence,  in  the  same  way  a  Soviet- 
backed  "puppet "  seized  control  of  Angola  in 
1975. 

Why?  Namibia  has  the  largest  uranium 
mine  in  the  world,  vast  resources  of  copper, 
diamonds,  tin.  gold  and  oil.  and  lU  western 
coast  deep  water  port  can  harbor  Soviet  nu- 
clear submarines  to  bisect  the  oU  and  miner- 
al lifeline  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  countries.  (28,000  ships  a  year 
follow  this  route). 

If  the  SWAPO  guerrillas  can  drag  Na- 
mibia behind  the  "Iron  curtain,"  the  U.8. 
loses  another  ally  In  the  mineral  "resource 
war"  and  Russia  makes  a  huge  gain  in  its 
campaign  to  control  the  strategic  minerals 
in  southern  Africa. 

The  U.S.  Congress  annually  appropriates 
$1  billion  hard-earned  U.S.  tax  dollars  to 
the  U.N.— 25  percent  of  the  total  UJB. 
budget. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly,  described  by 
the  Washington  Poet  as  "an  institutional 
outrage."  a  "moral  swamp"  which  operates 
much  of  the  time  by  the  "mob  rule  of  Its 
Third  World  majority  In  close  alliance  with 
lU  Communist  bloc,"  gives  SWAPO  $24  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  millions  more  to  other 
Soviet-sponsored  terrorists,  such  as  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 
Cuban  guerrillas  in  Angola  and  the  Carib- 
bean, and  elsewhere.* 
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Court  cases  have  reaffirmed  the  lead- 
ing role  of  the  President  in  this  area. 

Members  of  Congress  would  be  out- 
raged if  the  President  or  the  State  De- 
partment attempted  to  alter  the  agen- 
das of  our  factfinding  trips  abroad.  In 
the  same  manner.  Congress  must  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  President  the 
itinerary  of  his  trip. 

The  President's  gesture  of  reconcili- 
ation, coming  40  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  does  not  mean  that  our 
Nation  has  forgotten  the  heinous 
crimes  of  the  Holocaust.  Auschwitz. 
Dachau,  and  the  other  concentration 
camps  will  always  be  remembered  by 
the  American  people,  and  serve  as 
stark  reminders  of  man's  inhumanity 
toman. 

I  commend  the  President's  decision 
to  visit  the  site  of  the  Bergen-Belsen 
concentration  camp.  The  suffering  of 
the  Jews  will  never  be  forgotten  or  re- 
peated. 

Today,  West  Germany  is  one  of  our 
strongest  allies.  While  we  will  never 
forget  the  Holocaust,  we  cannot  revisit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  sons.  Let 
us  continue  to  foster  the  friendship 
that  has  developed  between  our  two 
nations  in  the  postwar  era.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 130.  concerning  the  I*resldent's 
trip  to  West  Germany. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate function  of  this  body  to  be  tell- 
ing the  President  where  he  should  or 
should  not  go  on  state  visits.  In  their 
wisdom,  our  Fo'inding  Fathers  skillful- 
ly crafted  the  Constitution  to  ensure 
the  preeminent  role  of  President  in 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs. 


FEDERAL  EDUCA'HON  PROGRAM 
WORKS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  kassacrusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  un- 
fortunately become  fashionable  for 
many  people  to  talk  only  of  the  short- 
comings In  Government  programs,  and 
to  ignore  the  very  real  successes  that 
often  occur  when  Government  is  em- 
ployed correctly  by  society  to  deal 
with  serious  social  problems.  One  pro- 
gram which  I  have  found  to  be  very 
successful  in  my  own  district,  and  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  is  the  chapter  I 
program,  formerly  known  as  title  I. 
which  provides  educational  assistance 
to  students,  particularly  in  the  reading 
and  arithmetic  areas. 

Recently,  in  the  April  18  issue  of  the 
Walpole  Times  Mary  H.  Sheridan, 
chapter  I  director  of  the  Walpole 
public  schools,  published  a  useful  re- 
minder of  the  degree  to  which  this 
program  has  been  so  helpful  to  many 
young  people. 

I  ask  that  Mary  Sheridan's  article  be 
reprinted  here.  In  recognition  of  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
Walpole  schools  on  this  subject,  and  as 
a  reminder  of  the  Importance  that 
properly  run  Government  programs 
can  play  in  the  lives  of  many  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance. 
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[From  the  Walpole  Times.  Apr.  18,  1985) 

CHArm  I  Has  20  Ykaji  Histobt  or  Success 
uf  Waij>oli 

(By  Mary  H.  Sheridan) 

The  week  of  April  8  has  been  designated 
as  Chapter  I  Birthday  Week  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  legislation  that  made  this  federal 
program  possible  was  signed  April  15.  1065 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Since  then 
Chapter  1,  formerly  known  as  Title  I,  has 
given  millions  of  students  in  our  country  a 
chance  for  success  in  the  basic  sUlls. 

Chapter  I  began  in  Walpole  at  the  Stone 
School  (now  the  Town  Hall)  as  a  five- week 
summer  program  in  1967.  Prank  Parley,  di- 
rector of  guidance,  was  the  director  of  the 
"Individuallxed  Subskills  Learning  Pro- 
gram." 

In  1968  Harold  Vamey.  principal  of  Old 
Post  Road  School,  became  the  Title  I  Direc- 
tor until  1980  when  the  summer  program 
was  discontinued  in  favor  of  a  school  year 
program.  Dtiring  those  12  years  the  number 
of  children  served  Increased  from  80  to  125, 
and  the  budget  increased  from  818,000  to 
841,000.  In  the  summer  of  1973  the  length 
of  the  program,  then  held  at  Fisher  School, 
was  increased  from  five  to  six  weeks  in  order 
to  give  students  additional  help.  The  stu- 
dent to  teacher  ratio  was  approximately  5  to 
1,  and  high  school  and  college  students 
served  as  aides  to  the  teachers.  Elmphasls 
was  on  reading  and  arithmetic  skills. 

During  the  last  summer  of  the  program 
children  from  preklndergarten  through 
grade  3  attended  with  32  teachers  and  17 
teacher-aides  on  the  staff.  Including  class- 
room teachers,  a  reading  specialist,  a  learn- 
ing disabilities  teacher,  a  speech  and  lan- 
guage teacher,  a  guidance  counselor  and  a 
media  specialist. 

The  1979  evaluation  of  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Todesco,  an  outside  evaluator  from  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Field  Services  at 
Northeastern  University,  was  typical  of  pre- 
vious evaluations: 

"It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  1979  Title 
I  Summer  Program  In  Walpole  was  very 
succesfuL  The  program  offered  a  meaning- 
ful and  evolutionary  program  for  the  stu- 
dents who  attended.  The  program  shows  an 
effort  to  humanize  the  ctiniculum  more  ef- 
fectively by  Integrating  math,  reading,  art. 
science,  and  physical  education.  At  the  same 
time.  It  htul  available  ample  support  staff  to 
treat  specific  student  needs.  I  was.  and  am. 
Impressed  with  the  quality  of  leadership 
and  instruction  shown  in  this  program.  The 
quality  of  the  aides  gives  me  great  hope  for 
the  future.  I  highly  recommend  the  contin- 
ued support  of  this  model  program." 

The  school  year  program  now  serves 
about  160  students  in  Walpole's  elementary 
and  middle  schools,  as  well  as  students  at 
Blessed  Sacrament  School  who  are  residents 
of  Walpole.  This  year's  grant  of  $80,000  has 
provided  funds  for  supplementary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  math  and  writing.  Students 
are  given  individualized  instruction,  in  small 
groups  by  the  Chapter  I  staff  who  work 
closely  with  the  classroom  teachers  to  diag- 
nose, coordinate  and  plan  a  program  that 
best  meets  the  needs  of  these  pupils.  In  1985 
we  continue  to  offer  the  quality  of  program 
began  in  1967  and  applauded  by  Dr. 
Todesco. 

Mary  H.  Sheridan  is  Chapter  I  director  In 
the  Walpole  Public  Schools.* 
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HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OPTXXAS 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKFRSSEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Motulay,  April  22,  the  University  of 
Missouri  Sch(x>l  of  Journalism  paid  a 
deserved  and,  I  believe  overdue,  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  Nation's  most  effec- 
tive Journalists.  Sarah  McLendon. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  its  annual 
Journalism  week  program  at  Columbia, 
MO,  the  school  presented  its  annual 
honor  medals  to  seven  outstanding 
leaders  in  their  fields.  One  of  the  1985 
Missouri  honor  medals  was  presented 
Monday  evening  to  Mrs.  McLendon. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  House  that 
these  medals,  coming  from  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  Institutions  in  the 
field  of  Journalism  education,  are 
marks  of  great  distinction.  They  are 
awarded  only  to  men  and  women  who 
have  made  great  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  in  which  they  work 
and  to  the  people  they  serve. 

Sarah  McLendon,  a  correspondent 
who  is  familiar  to  many  of  us  In  this 
House  because  of  her  long  experience 
in  covering  Washington,  is  a  native  of 
my  State  of  Texas— and  as  a  Texan,  I 
am  proud  to  salute  her.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  institution  which  hon- 
ored her,  one  of  a  number  of  Missouri 
Journalism  graduates  who  have  com- 
piled distinguished  records  here  In 
Washington  as  well  as  many  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  Missouri  medal  winners  are  not 
cited  for  one  specific  story  or  article. 
This  is  a  prize  given  on  the  basis  of 
contributions  to  Journalism  over  many 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

In  Sarah  McLendon's  case,  this 
award  was  based  on  her  record  of  en- 
terprise and  independence  in  coverage 
of  national  and  regional  news  over  her 
years  In  the  Capital— for  her  courage 
in  asking  the  hard  questions  that  had 
to  be  asked  for  the  sake  of  her  readers 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere— and  for  her 
skUl  and  diligence  in  digging  out  the 
news  that  matters  from  the  White 
House,  the  Congress,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Washington  scene.  And  beyond 
that,  I  believe  Sarah  McLendon  was 
also  being  honored  for  her  determined 
and  continuing  work  over  many  years 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  women  In 
Journalism- a  fight  that  has  prcxluced 
some  impressive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  Sarah  McLendon  for 
this  latest  public  evidence  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  she  and  her  work  are 
held.  But  I  also  want  to  congratulate 
the  University  of  Missouri's  Journal- 
ism School  for  having  the  perception 
to  know  a  distinguished  Journalist 
when  It  sees  one. 


WKDlfESDAT,  AnOL  IT 

6:30  pjn.— Hilton  Inn.  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Banquet.  Speaker:  Fred  Richin.  Inter- 
national Center  of  Photography. 

THXniSOAY.  APaiL  IS 

9  a.m.— Jease  Auditorium. 

4  p.m.— Pictures  of  the  Tear  Awards 
Shows.  Presentation  of  POT  awards  and 
slide  shows  by  winners. 

11:30  ajn.— Candlelight  Lodge.  Region  7 
NPPA  Luncheon. 

PRIOAT,  APRIL  10 

9  ajn.— Missouri  United  Methodist 
Church.  Keynote  Address:  Oeorge  Watson, 
Producer.  Viewpoint,  ABC  News. 

10:40  a.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  Jeanee 
Von  Essen.  Foreign  Correspondent.  Cable 
News  Network. 

11:40  a.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  The  Pol- 
itics of  Humor  Bill  Mauldin.  Pat  Oliphant. 
editorial  cartoonists. 

1:40  p.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  American 
Advertising  Federation  District  9  winning 
presentation. 

2:40  p.m.— Neff  Auditorium.  PR-Advertis- 
ing Hiring  Panel:  Ralph  Wemhoener,  con- 
sultant. Ted  Bates  Advertising:  Linda  Fox 
Pobuba,  Ross  Roy.  Inc. 

3:40  p.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  Robert 
Shaplen.  staff  writer.  The  New  Torker. 

7:30  pjn.— Gannett  Auditorium.  Broadcast 
Panel:  Ron  MltcheU.  reporter.  KUSATV. 
Denver,  John  Quarderer,  news  director. 
KOMU-TV.  Columbia. 

8  p.m.— Tiger  Hotel  Ballroom.  Media  Auc- 
tion: Memorabilia  of  Journalists  such  as 
Tom  Wicker.  Sydney  Schanberg.  William  F. 
Buckley  and  Ted  Koppel  will  be  auctioned 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

BATDaSAT.  APRIL  30 

8:40  a.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  The  Law 
of  Advertising:  Where  has  all  the  Puff 
Gone?  Louis  Brldenstine.  Jr..  general  coun- 
sel/secretary. Campbell-Ewald. 

10  a.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  Advertising 
Regulation  Panel:  Lorraine  Reid.  senior  vice 
president.  Council  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus; Gerard  Smith,  associate  publisher. 
Newsweek:  Larre  Barrett,  vice  president. 
ABC  Sports;  Robert  E.  Haynes,  General 
Foods  Corp. 

1:40  p.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  The  Ad- 
vertising Lobby  in  Washington:  Dan  Jaffee. 
legal  counsel.  American  Advertising  Federa- 
tion. 

2:40  p.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  Consimier 
Advertising/Local  Regulation:  James  C. 
Schmidt,  president.  Better  Business  Bureau, 
St.  Lous:  Jeffle  Mussman.  director.  Fashion 
&  Promotion.  Jones  Store  Co..  Kansas  City; 
William  Webster,  Missouri  attorney  general. 
Jefferson  City;  Melvtn  2^1enak,  associate 
professor  of  family  economics  and  manage- 
ment, UMC. 

2:40  p.m.— Gannett  Forum.  The  UBU 
Seven:  Presentation  by  Jesse  Cutrer  and 
Carl  Corbin,  two  of  seven  Journalism  stu- 
dents expelled  from  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity in  1934  when  then-Senator  Huey  Long 
objected  to  a  letter  in  the  school  newspaper. 

2:40  p.m.— Ellis  Library  Auditorium. 
Kansas  C:ity  Spirit  Program:  Todd  LeIweKe, 
Leiweke  &  Co.:  Melissa  Sturgis,  executive  di- 
rector. Downtown,  Inc..  Kansas  City: 
Charles  Wheeler.  Wheeler  Laboratories. 

3:40  p.m.— Ellis  Library  Auditoriiun.  PR: 
Should  We  Beheve  Them?  Phil  Morton, 
manager.  Information  department.  ALCOA: 
Robert  Newman,  vice  president,  corporate 
communications.  Continental  Insurance, 
New  Yorit:  Lyn  D.  Johnson,  vice  president. 


corporate  communications,  Houston  Natu- 
ral Gas. 

SUIfDAT,  APRIL  31 

2  p.m.— American  Legion  Park.  J8A  Soft- 
ball Tournament  and  Picnic. 

MOIfDAY,  APRIL  a  a 

8:40  a.m.— Jesse  Auditorium.  Women  in 
Media  Panel:  Do  All  Views  Get  Through  the 
Media?  Joan  Richman.  vice  president.  CBS 
News:  Jo  Moring,  vice  president,  NBC. 

9:40  a.m.— Jesse  Auditorium.  Are  Women 
Accorded  Equal  Coverage?  Alison  Musca- 
tine. The  Washington  Port:  Harriett  Woods. 
Missouri  lieutenant  governor  Tad  Barimus. 
Associated  Press:  Christine  Oaft.  media 
lawsuit  lecturer. 

10:40  ajn.— Jesse  Auditorium.  Medalist 
PresenUtion:  Sarah  McClendon.  Washing- 
ton Journalist.  1985  Missouri  Honor  Medal- 
ist. 

10:40  a.m.— Missouri  Photo  Lab.  Medalist 
PresenUtion:  Arnold  Newman,  photojour- 
nallst,  1985  Bilaaouri  Honor  Medallrt,  meet 
with  photojournalism  students. 

11:40  a.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  How  I 
Got  My  Job:  recent  graduates  panel  and 
brown  bag  lunch.  Reld  Stella.  Ross  Roy 
Agency.  Detroit:  Brian  Miller,  executive  pro- 
ducer. KOTV,  Tulsa:  Nancy  Grasso.  St. 
Louis  Blagaaine:  Jane  Meacham.  copy 
editor,  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

1:40  p.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  Medalist 
Presentation:  Jo  Foxworth,  president.  Jo 
Foxworth.  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  1985 
Missouri  Honor  Medalist. 

1:40  p.m.— Gannett  Forum.  Medalist  Pres- 
entation: Sang  Man  Kim.  chairman  of  the 
board.  Dong-A-llbo,  largest  Independent 
daily  newspaper  in  Korea.  1985  Missouri 
Honor  Medalist 

3:40  p.m.— Gannett  Auditorium.  MedaUst 
Presentation:  Arnold  Newman,  photojour- 
nalist,  1985  Missouri  Honor  Medallrt. 

2:40  pjn.— Gannett  Fonmi.  Medallrt  Pres- 
enUtion: Bill  Bray,  diector  of  Bfissouri 
Press  Association,  1985  Missouri  Honor 
Medallrt. 

2:40  p.m.— Gannett  Foyer.  JC  Penney-Mls- 
souti  Journalism  Awards  Program  2Sth  An- 
niversary Reception. 

7  p.m.— Lela  Raney  Wood  Ballroom,  Ste- 
phens College.  Journalism  Banquet,  presen- 
UUon  of  Honor  Medals  Speaker.  Fred 
Friendly,  former  president  of  CBS  News  and 
current  director  of  Medal  and  Society  Semi- 
nars, 1985  Missouri  Honor  Medallrt.* 


WHAT  SANDINISTAS  PEAR  IS 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALOORinA 
IM  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REFRESEKT ATI  YES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  praise  the  efforts  of  outgoing  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Tony 
Motley  for  the  outstanding  Job  he  did 
during  his  2  years  as  head  of  the  Latin 
American  Bureau.  In  my  dealings  with 
Secretary  Motley,  whether  in  direct 
conversation  with  him  or  through  his 
appearances  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  was  always  im- 
pressed with  his  knowledge,  his  candor 
and  his  grasp  of  the  vital  Issues  affect- 
ing United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions. 
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In  particular,  Secretary  Motley's 
leadership  was  significant  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  process  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  search  for  an  ap- 
proach which  provides  for  e<X)nomlc 
and  social  justice  as  well  as  for  the 
strengthening  and  growth  of  dem<x:ra- 
cy. 

Secretary  Motley's  performance  was 
especially  noteworthy  for  his  pursuit 
of  the  protection  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity Interests  as  affected  by  our  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua.  His  incisive  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  and  threat  posed 
by  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  demands  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  concerned  about 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Shortly  before  he  an- 
noimced  his  resignation  as  Assistant 
Secretary,  Tony  Motley  wrote  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  April  23  Los 
Angeles  Times,  entitled  "What  Sandi- 
nistas Fear  is  Democracy."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  thought-pro- 
voking analysis. 
The  article  follows: 
What  Sakdihistas  Fkar  Is  Democracy 

(By  Langhome  A.  Motley) 
President  Reagan's  call  for  dialogue  in 
Nicaragua  brought  a  quick  rejection  from 
Nicaraguan  Foreign  Ministers  Miguel 
d'Escoto.  who  described  it  this  way:  "We  are 
being  told.  Drop  dead  or  I'll  shoot  you.' " 
Before  disioissing  this  retort  as  cynical  bom- 
bast, we  should  look  closely  at  the  underly- 
ing assumption  in  D'Escoto's  sUtement.  He 
is  equating  democracy  with  death. 

The  President's  propKjsal  is  based  on  the 
call  by  the  unified  Nicaraguan  opposition 
for  a  cease-fire.  Does  that  threaten  death? 

The  opposition  offered  to  recognise 
Daniel  Ortega  as  president  of  Nicaragua. 
Does  that  say  "Drop  dead?" 

The  unified  opposition  asked  for  a  plebi- 
scite to  be  held  to  ratify  the  last  election, 
and  pledged  to  abide  by  the  results.  Does 
that  sound  fatal? 

The  opposition  wanU  a  dialogue  mediated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  want 
the  nations  of  the  region  to  serve  as  guaran- 
tors of  legal  righU.  They  want  these  nations 
to  ensure  that  press  censorship  is  lifted  and 
freedom  of  expression  and  assembly  are  not 
impeded.  They  want  something  that  they 
were  denied  in  the  last  election,  a  chance  to 
compete  fairly.  Does  that  sound  unreason- 
able? 

Many  international  observers  call^  this 
proposal  a  fair  offer.  However,  the  Sandinis- 
tas responded  by  calling  anyone  associated 
with  the  plan  a  Somocista.  and  by  rounding 
up  democratic  opposition  advocates  in  Nica- 
ragua on  tr\miped-up  charges.  The  Sandinis- 
tas refused  to  receive  the  envoy  from  the 
group,  Arturo  Crus,  a  one-time  member  of 
the  Sandinistas'  JunU  and  their  first  ambas- 
sador to  Washington. 

Clearly  it  was  the  Sandinistas  who  have 
been  saying  "Drop  dead"  to  a  good-faith 
effort  to  peacefully  resolve  the  conflict  in 
that  country.  Instead  of  accepting  the  offer 
to  talk,  they  are  forcibly  moving  65,000  to 
100,000  campesinoB  out  of  northern  Nicara- 
gua and  are  burning  villages  to  prevent  a 
return  to  the  area.  They  apparently  are  pre- 
paring to  free-fire  zones  in  which  they 
would  do  more  than  Just  say  "Drop  dead." 
They  apparently  are  preparing  to  kill 
anyone  or  anything  that  happens  to  wander 
through  these  areas. 
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The  refusal  of  the  Sandinistas  to  talk  and 
their  preparation  for  a  "final  offensive" 
prompted  Reagan  to  propose  his  peace  plan. 
He  asked  the  opposition  to  extend  its  offer 
to  negotiate  for  60  days.  He  asked  the  San- 
dinistas to  accept  the  cease-fire  offer  and 
begin  talks.  He  asked  Congress  to  give  him 
the  authority  to  provide  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  resistance  forces,  and  pledged  not  to 
supply  military  aid  for  at  leart  60  days— no 
matter  how  the  Sandinistas  responded. 

The  international  community  reacted 
positively.  especiaUy  the  presidenU  of  Ni- 
caragua's neighbor  nations.  The  leaders  of 
the  nations  involved  In  the  broader  ConU- 
dora  negotiations  called  it  a  "forward  step" 
that  was  "fully  consistent  with  the  conU- 
dora  process. "  and  urged  the  Sandinistas  to 
consider  dialogue.  The  newly  elected  demo- 
cratic leaders  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
have  also  praised  this  proposaL 
StiU  the  Sandinistas  refuse  to  talk. 
If  the  Sandinistas  indeed  see  peace  as  a 
threat  and  democracy  as  death,  they  cannot 
expect  to  continue  receiving  support  or  sym- 
pathy from  democratic  sutes.  Even  today 
many  of  those  who  previously  supported 
them  have  refused  to  defend  their  actions. 
Many  Americans  who  previously  doubted 
the  prudence  of  military  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  have  been  baffled  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  policies  of  the  Sandinistas. 

This  tide  of  opinion  turned  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas because  they  rejected  a  reasonable 
offer.  Their  refusal  to  talk  reinforces  the 
theory  that  only  pressure  has  led  to 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the  Sandinistas. 
They  refused  to  participate  In  regional  talks 
until  the  insurgency  began.  They  refused  to 
sign  the  Contadora  Group's  21-polnt  docu- 
ment of  objectives  until  the  insurgenU 
began  increasing  the  pressure.  Once  Con- 
gress limited  U.S.  aid.  the  Sandinistas  re- 
fused to  consider  any  additional  changes  in 
what  was  clearly  a  draft  treaty. 

They  could,  of  course,  prove  this  theory 
wrong  and  Initiate  talks  without  seeming  to 
be  forced  into  them.  That  is  wiiat  many,  in- 
cluding weU-meanlng  members  of  Congress 
and  the  presidents  of  several  Latin  nations, 
would  have  them  do. 

However,  this  stalemate  is  no  excuse  for 
avoiding  the  challenge  of  malting  peace. 
Reagan  has  accepted  this  challenge.  He  has 
asked  Congress  to  give  him  the  flexibility 
that  can  lead  to  a  negotiated  peace  in  Nica- 
ragua. As  the  President  has  said:  This  Is  not 
a  call  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas; 
it  is  a  call  for  democracy.  Despije  the  fears 
of  Miguel  d'Escoto,  democracy  Is  life,  not 
death.* 


WILBUR  COHEN  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  RSPRESERTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  14,  1985,  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  passage  of  Social 
Security  Into  law  by  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  making  a  reality 
of  retirement  security  for  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens. 

My  good  friend,  WUbur  J.  Cohen, 
who  served  at  that  time  in  FDR's  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
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and  later  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  In  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, and  who  now  serves  as 
professor  at  the  LBJ  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  has  written  an  OpEd  piece  for 
the  April  5,  1985,  issue  of  the  Austin 
(TX)  American  Statesman,  to  honor 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Cohen's  article 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Cohen's  wisdom. 

At  a  time  when  the  stability  of 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  is  being 
questioned  by  some,  and  when  our  Na- 
tion's younger  citizens  wonder  if 
Social  Security  will  be  there  for  them 
when  they  retire,  I  think  Wilbur 
Cohen's  article  makes  for  good  read- 
ing. I  recommend  it  highly. 

(From  the  Austin  (TX)  American 
Statesman.  Apr.  5.  1986] 

Arm  SO  Tkabs.  Social  Stcmarr  Hxrx  to 

Stay 

(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen) 

Fifty  years  ago  today  the  first  step  took 
place  in  the  congressional  legislative  process 
which  eventually  made  Social  Security  to 
reality:  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  a  Social  Security  bill  favor- 
ably to  the  full  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  a  young  research  assistant  whose  as- 
signment was  to  monitor  congressional  de- 
velopments for  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt's Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity which  drafted  the  basic  program.  I 
followed  the  bill'  through  Congress  until  it 
was  signed  by  FDR  on  Aug.  14.  1935. 

The  Social  Security  Act  then  was— and 
now  is— more  than  an  old  age  program. 
Today  it  includes  Old  Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  and  Medicare:  unem- 
ployment insurance,  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children  and  chUd  welfare 
services.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children.  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program.  Medicaid  (TiUe  XIX)  and 
the  Social  Services  Program  (Title  XX). 

Old  Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance Is  what  most  people  think  of  as  "social 
security."  It  Is  the  largest  program  in  the 
Social  Security  Act— 37  million  persons  are 
currently  drawing  benefits— and  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  safety  net  In  our  nation. 
Without  it  there  would  be  some  15  million 
more  persons  in  the  poverty  group  today 
and  many  more  persons  on  welfare. 

This  program  has  helped  millions  of 
American  of  all  ages.  Many  Americans  have 
forgotten  what  it  would  be  like  without  it. 
Most  young  people  do  not  realize  what  their 
financial  obligations  would  be  to  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents  if  there  were  no 
Social  Security.  Social  Security  has  proved 
to  be  effective,  enduring  and  beneficial  in 
protecting  the  American  family  and  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

But  there  is  stUl  a  great  deal  of  public 
anxiety  over  Social  Security's  future. 

Many  young  people  today  do  not  believe 
that  Social  Security  wUl  be  here  to  pay  off 
when  they  retire.  I  do  not  share  such 
"gloom  and  doom"  about  our  government 
and  our  economy. 

Social  Security  has  been  paid  for  the  past 
44  years  and  based  on  that  experience,  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  Congress  will  see  to  it  that  it  con- 
tinues to  pay  out  for  the  indefinite  future. 
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Many  persons  believe  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  Is  bankrupt.  That  is  Just  not 
so. 

President  Reagan's  actuaries  and  key  Cab- 
inet officers  have  estimated  that  the  case 
benefits  are  adequately  funded  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  Yet.  there  are  many  persons 
who  do  not  know  this. 

Young  persons  who  are  currently  contrib- 
uting to  Social  Security  frequently  question 
whether  they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth. 

My  answer  is  an  unequlvocable  "yea." 
Here  are  the  reasons  why: 

The  disability  and  survivors  Insurance 
protection  is  especially  valuable  to  younger 
persons  and  families.  The  four  different 
types  of  protection  offer  a  family  protection 
package:  disability,  life  (survivors)  insur- 
ance, old  age  benefits  and  Medicare.  And  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  only  1.5  percent  of  the 
benefits. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  Social  Security 
which  very  few  private  plans  contain  Is  that 
the  benefits  are  increased  each  year  if  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up  3  percent  or  more. 
This  feature  alone  will  serve  to  give  young 
contributors  their  money's  worth. 

Some  critics  in  1S3S  said  the  plan  was  un- 
constitutional and  would  "destroy  old  age 
retirement  systems  set  up  by  private  indus- 
tries." 

Neither  of  these  predictions  became  true. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  worries  about 
the  future  difficulties  of  Social  Security  will 
not  become  true. 

Today,  we  hear  it  repeated  that  because 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  will  grow  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  worker  contribu- 
tors, the  program  will  be  financially  un- 
sound 2S  to  50  years  from  now.  This  is  not 
the  whole  picture. 

These  fears  do  not  take  into  account 
future  increases  in  productivity  per  worker 
and  future  increases  In  the  gross  national 
product  which  will  keep  Social  Security  fi- 
nancially viable. 

Social  Security  is  here  to  stay  because  it 
provides  a  floor  of  protection  on  which  indi- 
viduals and  private  plans  can  build  greater 
protection. 

We  need,  however,  a  better  safety  net  es- 
pecially for  the  millions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren now  living  in  poverty.  We  need  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  health  policy  which 
will  cover  the  millions  now  without  health 
Insurance  protection. 

I  am  proud  of  having  had  a  small  role  over 
50  years  in  buUding  and  preserving  a  pro- 
gram that  has  helped  in  reducing  the  need 
for  welfare  and  In  underglrdlng  our  free 
market  economy  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise fall  through  it.« 


COAST  GUARD  CONSOLIDATION 
PLAN:  A  MISTAKE 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  wiscoNsnt 

Iir  THI  HOUSE  or  RZPRKSENTATIVIS 

Thursday ,  May  2,  J  985 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  into 
the  record  testimony  I  made  today 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. This  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  search  and  rescue  missions  on 
the  Great  Lakes  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  inequitable  and  unsafe  for 
citizens  and  the  maritime  industry  of 
this  region. 
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I  will  present  testimony  today  on  the 
proposed  Great  Lakes  consolidation 
plan.  I  represent  the  Ninth  District  of 
Wisconsin,  which  is  one  of  the  States 
affected  by  this  proposal. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  budget  request 
from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  includes 
the  closing  of  nine  search  and  rescue 
stations  on  the  Great  Lakes.  One  such 
station  slated  for  closure  is  located  in 
Sheboygan,  WI.  In  addition,  this  plan 
calls  for  the  curtailment  of  four  addi- 
tional search  and  rescue  stations  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  Coast 
Guard  proposes  to  save  $5  million 
through  these  actions.  These  closures 
are  the  only  ones  planned  throughout 
the  entire  United  States,  and  I  strong- 
ly oppose  this  plan  to  single  out  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

In  1981.  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  conduct- 
ed a  comprehensive  series  of  hearings 
into  all  phases  of  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ations and  procedures.  That  effort  re- 
sulted in  a  report— House  Report  97- 
355— which  concluded,  "a  serious  im- 
balance exists  between  the  Coast 
Guard  responsibilities  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  service."  This 
imbalance  was  cited  as  causing  a 
steady  deterioration  in  the  ability  to 
carry  out  the  Coast  Guard's  missions 
effectively.  The  proposed  consolida- 
tion plan  will  encourage  further  de- 
cline in  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and 
rescue  services  In  the  Great  Lakes, 
services  which  are  the  Coast  Guard's 
most  important  mission. 

This  plan  eliminates  the  nine  Coast 
Guard  stations  on  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  to  the 
safety  of  persons  who  rely  on  their 
maritime  services.  The  effects  on 
safety,  specifically  the  additional  time 
it  wiU  take  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
arrive  on  the  scene  of  an  emergency,  is 
my  deepest  concern  about  this  propos- 
al. Let  me  use  the  Sheboygan  station 
as  an  example. 

According  to  the  statistical  analysis 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
here  in  Washington.  DC,  it  is  estimat- 
ed the  Sheboygan  Coast  Guard's  aver- 
age response  time  is  28  minutes.  With 
the  closing  of  this  station,  the  average 
response  time  will  increase  to  84  min- 
utes. Computer  generated  statistics 
aside,  my  office  contacted  the  Sheboy- 
gan Coast  Guard  station  and  received 
the  following  information.  Responding 
to  specific  questions,  they  estimated 
their  average  response  time  to  be  be- 
tween 10  and  15  minutes,  once  they 
are  underway.  Though  Rear  Adm. 
Arnold  Danielson,  commander  of  the 
9th  Coast  Guard  District,  states  that 
the  response  time  to  the  Sheboygan 
area  by  either  the  Milwaukee  or  Two 
Rivers  station  would  be  within  the  2 
hour  acceptable  standard  response 
limit,  conunon  sense  tells  us  the  re- 
sponse time  will  be  Increased  by  haz- 
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ardous  seas  and  inclement  weather. 
While  the  Coast  Guard  may  find  a  re- 
sponse time  of  up  to  2  hours  time  ac- 
ceptable. I  do  not.  Hypothermia  could 
be  a  major  problem.  Very  few  human 
beings  can  survive  1  to  2  hours  sub- 
mersion In  the  frigid  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,  whose  average  temperature 
during  the  boating  season  is  about  50 
degrees. 

Last  year,  the  Sheboygan  Coast 
Guard  personnel  responded  to  107  re- 
quests. Only  six  were  routine  requests 
for  towing.  The  other  101  requests 
were  classified  as  severe,  moderate,  or 
slight  situations.  While  a  severe  situa- 
tion is  self-explanatory,  let  me  define 
the  other  two  terms.  A  moderate  situa- 
tion occurs  when  a  threat  to  life  or 
property  exists  and  you  can  assume 
the  personnel  and/or  property  would 
have  been  seriously  injured  or  lost  had 
action  not  been  taken.  A  slight  situa- 
tion is  where  no  threat  to  life  or  prop- 
erty exists.  However,  had  action  not 
been  taken,  the  situation  may  have  de- 
generated into  a  threat  to  life  or  prop- 
erty. I  would  like  to  quote  a  woman 
from  Sheboygan.  Charlene  Shircel.  be- 
cause she  has  a  point  worth  (^nsider- 
Ing.  She  said,  "Out  of  the  100-plus 
calls  the  Sheboygan  Coast  Guard 
made  In  1984,  only  a  small  percentage 
was  considered  life  or  property  threat- 
ening because  the  Coast  Guard  got 
there.  Who  dares  to  guess  how  many 
situations  would  have  been  life  threat- 
ening without  the  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ice?" 

I  also  object  to  the  consolidation 
plan  because  it  lacks  equity.  We  know 
this  plan  was  in  response  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  budget 
balancing  efforts.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  this  proposal  does  not 
conform  to  the  Coast  Guard's  usual 
practice  of  looking  servicewlde  for  cost 
savings.  To  target  only  1  of  12  Coast 
Guard  districts  and  a  specific  geo- 
graphic region  of  our  country  is  plain- 
ly unfair  and  unjust.  It  appears  some- 
one decided  to  cut  the  Coast  Guard 
budget.  The  response  to  this  order, 
probably  from  OMB  was  to  arbitrarily 
close  down  some  stations  to  meet 
budget  guidelines.  This  was  most 
likely  the  easiest  way.  I  suggest  the 
possibility  of  budget  cuts  agencywlde 
which  may  be  more  difficult,  but  can 
potentially  maintain  the  search  and 
rescue  mission. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  add  I  found 
it  most  difficult  and  frustrating  to 
obtain  additional  Information  about 
the  consolidation  plan  from  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  fact.  I  did  not  receive  a  re- 
sponse to  my  original  request  for  more 
information  until  IVi  months  later.  To 
get  telephone  calls  returned  from  the 
Coast  Guard's  congressional  liaison 
office  was  asking  for  a  miracle.  It  took 
an  irate  phone  call  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  accomplish  this. 
When  my  staff  contacted  the  Sheboy- 
gan Coast  Guard  Station,  their  per- 
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sonnel  were  limited  to  strictly  giving 
out  statistics.  It  is  obvious  those  in  au- 
thority have  insisted  on  clearing  any 
information  disseminated  about  the 
plan.  Could  it  be  that  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  saving  lives,  within  the 
Coast  Guard,  do  not  believe  this  plan 
is  safe  or  equitable  either? 

Since  statistics  seem  to  be  the  name 
of  the  game  in  this  proposal,  let  me 
cite  a  few  more.  An  article  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  stated  the  cuts  were 
proposed  because  a  Federal  study  con- 
cluded that  the  Great  Lakes  area  had 
a  substantial  number  of  rescue  sta- 
tions, but  a  low  number  of  response 
situations.  According  to  the  study,  25 
percent  of  the  Coast  Guard  rescue  sta- 
tions were  in  an  area  of  the  country 
with  only  11  percent  of  all  rescue 
cases.  James  Ingham,  group  command- 
er of  the  rescue  base  in  Milwaukee  and 
the  man  with  authority  over  13  rescue 
stations  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Michigan  argues,  and  rightly  so,  these 
are  misleading  statistics  because,  as 
Commander  Ingham  put  it,  "6  months 
out  of  the  year  we  have  ice  on  the 
lake.  For  half  of  the  year  we  don't 
have  any  search  and  rescue  missions." 
This  assessment  was  reiterated  by  the 
minority  staff  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation.  Their 
analysis  of  the  search  and  rescue  sta- 
tistics showed  one  must  assimie  the 
decision  to  close  stations  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  made  using  annual  statis- 
tics. On  a  per  year  basis,  the  9th  Coast 
Guard  District  does  have  the  second 
lowest  number  of  responses,  excluding 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  However,  if  you 
examine  the  search  and  rescue  statis- 
tics month-by-month  and  evaluate  the 
statistics  for  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  months  when  the 
Great  Lakes  are  busiest,  the  statistics 
show  the  9th  Coast  Guard  District  has 
the  second  highest  nimiber  of  re- 
sponses behind  the  2d  Coast  Guard 
District  in  New  York. 

I  firmly  believe  the  proposed  Coast 
Guard  consolidation  plan  is  imsafe 
and  inequitable  to  the  maritime  com- 
munity of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  The 
question  you  must  answer  is  whether 
the  $5  million  saved  by  this  plan  is 
worth  the  numerous  lives  which  will 
be  put  at  risk  should  this  plan  be  Im- 
plemented. I,  therefore,  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  reject  the  Great  Lakes 
consolidation  plan  and  encourage  the 
Coast  Guard  to  cut  costs  by  looking 
for  savings  servicewide  as  well  as  ex- 
ploring other  means  to  reduce  their 
budget.* 
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MEDICAL  AND  REUGIOUS  LEAD- 
ERS URGE  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION  TO  ELIMINATE 

HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TKZAS 
nf  THE  BOOSE  OP  BZFRSSDfTATTVES 

Thunday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  letter 
urging  Immediate  congressional  action 
to  eradicate  hunger  in  America.  This 
letter  was  submitted  by  265  prominent 
health,  medical  and  religious  leaders 
from  across  the  Nation.  This  letter  is 
imlque  In  the  stature  and  diversity  of 
its  signatories.  They  include  deans  of 
major  medical  schools  and  sch(x>ls  of 
public  health,  high  level  representa- 
tives of  teaching  hospitals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  as 
well  as  leaders  of  Protestant,  Jewish, 
and  Catholic  denominations  in  the 
United  States. 

The  authors  of  this  letter  bring  our 
attention  to  the  mouinting  docimienta- 
tion  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our 
Nation  today.  The  concern  of  religious 
leaders  reminds  us  of  the  women,  chil- 
dren and  unemployed  who  seek  emer- 
gency food  aid  and  join  the  long  lines 
outside  of  soup  kitchens  and  food  pan- 
tries in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
Nation.  The  strong  representation  by 
the  professional  medical  associations 
among  the  signatories  of  this  letter  re- 
minds us  of  the  abnormally  high  rates 
of  himger  and  malnutrition-related 
disease  reported  in  the  1980's— particu- 
larly among  poor  infants,  children  and 
the  elderly  who  are  most  vulnerable  to 
the  consequences  of  even  mild  under- 
nutrition. 

I  submit  the  following  letter  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  action  this  year 
to  strengthen  public  and  private  ef- 
forts to  feed  the  poor  of  this  Nation: 

Aran.  18. 1985. 
To  Conffrestional  Leaden: 

We  believe  there  is  no  excuse  for  hunger 
in  America. 

As  religious  leaders  and  members  of  the 
health  and  medical  professions,  we  call 
upon  you  to  respond  immediately  to  the 
present  problem. 

Fifteen  national  studies  have  concluded 
that  hunger  is  again  a  serious  problem  in 
the  nation.  Recently,  a  group  of  prominent 
physicians  found  that  hunger  is  worsening 
because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  economic 
recovery.  Increasing  numbers  of  families  are 
standing  in  church  soup  lines.  The  gap  be- 
tween poor  Americans  with  access  to  food 
stamps  and  those  without  grows  wider. 

We  worry  particularly  about  evidence 
Unking  hunger  to  HI  health.  After  20  years 
of  decline,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  is  level- 
ling off.  Unusually  high  rates  of  growth  fail- 
ure and  anemia  are  found  among  poor  chil- 
dren. Chronic  diseases  worsened  by  inad- 
equate nutrition  are  seen  among  the  elderly 
poor. 

The  commitment  of  a  nation  to  feed  its 
people  is  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
measure  of  its  values.  We  believe  ttiat  gov- 
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emment  action  to  assure  access  to  adequate 
nutrition  for  all  is  medically  wise.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  fiscally  responsible.  And  we  be- 
lieve it  is  our  obligation  as  a  people. 

Bipartisan  Congressional  leadership  virtu- 
ally eliminated  hunger  in  this  nation  once 
before.  Hunger  has  returned,  and  it  can  be 
eliminated  again. 

We  ask  that  you  take  Immediate  steps  to 
eradicate  hunger  in  America. 
Sincerely  yours,* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Friends  of  York  College  have 
Indeed  chosen  a  worthy  recipient  for 
their  tribute.* 


UNICEF  REMEMBERED 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H. 
TOLES 


IMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  nw  TOKX 

ni  THX  HOOSK  OP  REPRESEHTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  achievements  of 
William  H.  Toles.  Mr.  Toles  is  sched- 
uled to  be  honored  by  the  Friends  of 
York  College  (Queens,  NY)  at  their 
11th  annual  buffet  and  cocktail  party 
on  May  8. 

The  honor  will  be  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Toles'  tireless  support  of  York 
College  and  the  Jamaica  community. 
Due  ill  part  to  his  efforts,  enrollment 
has  grown  tremendously  and  York 
College  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York 
System.  His  work  as  a  board  member 
of  the  Greater  Jamaica  Development 
Corporation  has  been  Instrumental  in 
the  revival  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Toles'  list  of  accomplishments 
are  not  limited  to  his  work  in  the  com- 
munity, however.  A  native  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  NY,  he  served  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Wing  of  the  Air  Tranivort 
Command  in  World  War  n.  After  the 
war,  he  played  professional  football 
for  the  Brooklyn  Football  Dodgers  of 
the  old  All-American  Conference. 

Mr.  Toles  holds  a  master's  degree  In 
social  work  from  Howard  University. 
He  is  widely  recognized  for  his  exper- 
tise in  the  area  of  minority  business 
development.  As  a  corporate  officer 
with  15  years  experience  at  ITT  Conti- 
nental Baking  Co.,  and  12  years  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Settlement  House, 
his  advice  is  frequently  sought  in  the 
fields  of  economic  development  and 
employment,  housing,  and  health  and 
welfare. 

He  has  been  associated  with  many 
causes  and  organizations  and  received 
many  awards  over  the  years.  Mr.  Toles 
is  a  past  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  Queens  Borough  director 
of  the  New  York  Urban  League.  He  is 
also  a  past  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
N.Y.  District  of  the  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional. He  has  also  served  prominently 
with  the  NAACP.  the  Queensboro  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  the  New  York  State  Di- 
vision of  the  Human  Rights  Advisory 
Board,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

The  Queens  community  is  fortunate 
to  have  Mr.  Toles  among  its  residents. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIOA 
Ilf  THX  HOOSK  OP  REPRXSElfTATIVCS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Virginia  M.  Gray,  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  recently  published  her  mem- 
oirs, entitled:  "Love  is  Not  Ehiough: 
Recollections  of  a  Capitol  HUl  lobbyist 
for  UNICEF,"  It  is  a  personal  account, 
depicting  two  and  a  half  decades  of 
dedicated  service  in  behalf  of  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund,  which  merits  both 
our  recognition  and  our  collective  ap- 
preciation. 

Of  all  programs  within  the  U.N. 
system,  UNICEF  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  U.S. 
contributions  have  always  been  essen- 
tial to  the  organization  s  survival.  Vir- 
ginia Gray  was  tireless  in  campaigning 
for  congressional  appropriations  to  aid 
mothers  and  children— and  she  was 
highly  persuasive  in  her  efforts  to 
clear  up  misunderstandings  whleh 
often  arose  over  seemingly  unrelated 
issues  which  had  a  potentially  nega- 
tive impact  on  UNICEF.  Her  weapon, 
as  always,  in  this  struggle  was  to  make 
the  facts  available  and  to  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

In  her  book,  Mrs.  Gray  dlscuisses  the 
structure  and  functions  of  UNICEF, 
its  place  in  the  U.N.  system  and  the 
history  of  its  development  from  its  in- 
ception in  1946  to  the  present.  Her  de- 
scription of  the  practical  lobbying 
measuires  she  employed  over  25  years 
of  devoted  service  to  her  cause  remain 
relevent  today. 

Several  years  ago,  Mrs.  Gray  re- 
ceived UNICEF's  Oscar  "in  apprecia- 
tion for  distinguished  service  to  the 
U.N.  Children's  F\md  and  through  It, 
to  the  mothers  of  the  world."  It  was 
an  award  long  overdue  to  this  remark- 
able woman  and  promoter  of  the  gen- 
eral Interest. 

I  commend  both  her  accomplish- 
ments and  her  book  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.* 


REFORM  IN  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  BEAU  BOULTER 

OP  TCXA8 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  RZPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  my  congressional  cam- 
paign, I  emphasized  the  dire  need  in 
this  country  for  reform  in  Federal 
spending.  "Balanced  budget."  "fiscal 
responsibility."   and   "reduced   spend- 
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Ing"  were  probably  the  most  frequent- 
ly used  words  in  my  vocabulary. 

When  I  arrived  In  Washington,  I  was 
surprised— shocked  actually— to  find 
that  other  than  individual  legislative 
efforts,  no  real  consolidated  push  was 
being  made  to  begin  implementing  the 
cost-cutting  recommendations  of  the 
President's  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control— the  Grace  Commission. 

At  Budget  Committee  field  hearings 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
J.  Peter  Grace,  head  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  spoke  with  him  about  the 
fact  that  a  full  73  percent  of  the  2.478 
reconunendations  made  by  the  com- 
mission to  cut  waste  and  inefficiency 
throughout  the  Federal  Government, 
required  congressional  action  for  en- 
actment. We  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  caucus  designed  solely  to  push  for 
that  enactment. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  badly  we  need 
to  begin  implementing  Grace  Commis- 
sion recommendations  we  only  need  to 
consider  an  example  Mr.  Grace  gave 
me.  At  our  current  rate  of  spending, 
by  the  year  2000  oiu-  annual  deficit 
wiU  be  $2  trillion— that  Is  $169,000  per 
taxpayer. 

This  example  was  inspiration  for  me 
to  found  the  Grace  caucus  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  order  to 
make  this  caucus  the  most  effective  in 
its  efforts  to  cut  the  fat  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  invited  Congress- 
man Buddy  Rokkxr  from  Louisiana  to 
serve  as  cochair  of  this  bipartisan 
effort. 

At  the  klckoff  meeting  for  the  Grace 
caucus,  Mr.  Grace  himself  spoke  to  a 
group  representing  over  30  Members 
of  Congress  about  the  value  of  such  a 
caucus  and  what  it  might  hope  to  ac- 
complish. He  presented  to  us.  at  that 
meeting,  a  list  of  the  10  areas  in  which 
action  could  start  immediately  chop- 
ping away  at  the  $424  billion  in  Feder- 
al waste  that  the  Grace  Commission 
has  identified. 

These  areas,  ranging  from  procure- 
ment and  contracting  out  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Federal  per- 
sonnel management  systems,  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  task  forces  within 
the  caucus.  Each  will  direct  its  ener- 
gies toward  specific  recommendations, 
and  work  to  coordinate  legislative  ini- 
tiatives to  etutct  cost-saving  measures. 

The  response  to  the  Grace  caucus,  I 
am  pleased  to  report,  has  been  strong. 
We  are  preparing  to  announce  our  bi- 
partisan Executive  Steering  Commit- 
tee, designed  to  provide  leadership  and 
direction  on  this  vital  effort.  I  have  In- 
cluded a  list  of  54  Members  of  the 
House  who  want  to  take  an  active  role 
in  this  movement  to  finally  stop  talk- 
ing about  reducing  the  Federal  waste 
and  needless  costs  taking  firm  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  about  our 
economic  problems.  We  hear  that  the 
trade  deficit  la  the  most  immediate 
threat  to  oiu-  economic  viability.  We 
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all  know  unemployment  is  a  continu- 
ing legitimate  concern,  and  the  final 
answer  will  be  long-term  economic 
growth. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  let  me  say 
our  economic  problems  exist  due  to 
one  overriding  ill  present  in  our  econo- 
my, and  that  is  the  lack  of  capital  for- 
mation. If  our  industries  could  raise 
the  capital  they  need  at  lower  interest 
rates  and  without  the  fear  of  return- 
ing inflation,  then  we  would  not  have 
the  lagging  economic  indicators  we 
have  today.  My  point  is  that  Mr. 
Speaker:  As  the  economist  Milton 
Friedman  says,  the  problem  is  not  the 
deficit,  it  is  the  size  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Our  Nation  can  never  have  adequate 
capital  formation  so  long  as  its  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  without  regard 
to  purpose  or  efficiency.  The  Grace 
Commission  did  us  a  great  service  by 
presenting  Congress  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  this  Govern- 
ment spends  money  contradictorily 
and  inefficiently.  If  we  simply  reduce 
duplicity  of  effort  and  the  Inefficiency 
in  our  Federal  Government,  then  we 
will  do  a  great  service  in  allowing 
ample  capital  formation  for  future 
economic  growth.  It  is  with  this  pur- 
pose, that  the  Grace  caucus  proceeds. 

I  have  written  a  letter,  which  all  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  have  cosigned,  re- 
questing that  the  budget  resoluton  re- 
ported out  of  the  conunittee  include 
definitive  language  requiring  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  to 
review  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Grace  Commission  which  fall 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  report  on 
the  potential  impact  of  implementa- 
tion of  each  spending  reu  ictlon 
option.  That  letter  has  been  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  William  Gray. 

WhUe  we  all  realize  that  not  all  of 
the  recommendations  are  viable,  adop- 
tion of  only  one-fourth  of  the  recom- 
mendations would  potentially  save 
$100  billion  over  the  next  3  years.  By 
studying  each  recommendation,  we 
feel  that  a  consensus  can  be  reached 
on  a  significant  number  to  produce 
substantial  savings  to  the  Federal 
budget. 

Since  forming  the  Grace  caucus.  I 
have  hsul  several  opportunities  to 
speak  with  outside  groups  represent- 
ing wide-ranging  interests  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Again,  the  support  for  the 
Grace  caucus  has  been  strong. 

And  just  within  the  past  few  days,  I 
have  spoken  to  Members  of  the  other 
body  about  their  interest  in  forming  a 
bicameral  arm  of  the  Grace  caucus. 

Obviously,  the  idea  is  catching  on.  I 
honestly  believe  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing voice  among  the  American  people, 
urging  us  to  begin  action  that  will 
serve  to  substantially  reduce  our  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  bring  our  financial 
house  into  order. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  look  forward  to  the  growing  role 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Grace 
caucus  will  play  in  our  battle  of  the 
budget.  The  recommendations  made 
by  the  Grace  Commission  are.  in  many 
cases,  clear  and  simple  opportunities 
to  hold  true  to  our  commitments  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  encourage  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  Interested  in 
being  a  part  of  this  action  to  contact 
me. 

Oraci  CAt7CD8  Mkkbkrship— Mat  1.  1985 

Beau  Boulter  (R-TX),  founder  and  chair- 
man. 

Buddy  Roemer  (D-LA),  co-chairman. 

1.  Dick  Armey  (R-TX). 

2.  Joe  Barton  (R-TX). 

3.  Helen  Bentley  (R-BO). 

4.  John  Breaux  (D-LA). 

5.  Thomas  Bliley  (R-VA). 

6.  Hank  Brown  (R-CO). 

7.  Sonny  Callahan  (R-AL). 

8.  Bill  Cobey  (R-NC). 

9.  Howard  Coble  (R-NC). 

10.  Jim  Courter  (R-NJ). 

11.  Larry  Craig  (R-HJ). 

12.  Phil  Crane  (R-IL). 

13.  Bill  Dannemeyer  (R-CA). 

14.  Buddy  Darden  (D-OA). 

15.  Tom  DeLay  (R-TX). 

16.  Joe  DioGuardl  (R-NY). 

17.  Bob  Doman  (R-CA). 

18.  David  Dreier  (R-CA). 

19.  Harris  Fawell  (R-IL). 

20.  Bobbi  Fiedler  (R-CA). 

21.  Thomas  FogUetU  (D-PA). 

22.  Dean  GaUo  (R-NJ). 

23.  Ben  Oilman  (R-NY). 

24.  John  Grotberg  (R-IL). 

25.  Paul  Henry  (R-iO). 

26.  Larry  Hopkins  (R-KY). 

27.  Duncan  Hunter  (R-CA). 

28.  Paul  Kanjorskl  (D-PA). 

29.  John  Kasich  (R-OH). 

30.  Tom  Kindness  (R-OH). 

31.  Bob  Lagomarsino  (R-CA). 

32.  Trent  Lott  (R-MS). 

33.  Dan  Lungren  (R-CA). 

34.  Buddy  MacKay  (D-FL). 

35.  Connie  Mack  (R-PL). 

36.  Alex  McMillan  (R-NC). 

37.  David  Monson  (R-UT). 

38.  Ron  Packard  (R-CA). 

39.  Don  Pease  (D-OH). 

40.  John  Rowland  (R-CT). 

41.  J.  Roy  Rowland  (D-OA). 

42.  Pat  Schroeder  (D-CO). 

43.  Mark  SUJander  (R-MI). 

44.  Bob  Smith  (R-OR). 

45.  Denny  Smith  (R-OR). 

46.  Robert  Smith  (R-NH). 

47.  Charlie  Stenholm  (D-TX). 

48.  Mike  Strang  (R-CO). 

49.  Pat  SwindaU  (R-OA). 

50.  Barbara  Vucanovlch  (R-NV). 

51.  Robert  WaUcer  (R-PA). 

52.  Ed  Zschau  (R-CA). 
Additions: 

53.  Steve  Bartlett  (R-TX). 

54.  Jim  Kolbe  (R-AR).« 


FLAWED  RULING  BY  THE  IRS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a 
bill  to  correct  a  wrong  done  to  over  100 
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workers  in  North  Dakota  as  a  result  of 
a  flawed  ruling  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  I  introduced  the  identical 
bill  In  the  98th  Congress  which  passed 
in  the  House  but  not  in  the  Senate 
and,  subsequently,  did  not  survive  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  If  my  bill 
had  been  eruu;ted  last  term,  taxpayers 
who  have  patiently  sought  restitution 
for  over  10  years  would  have  achieved 
the  justice  denied  them  by  the  IRS 
ruling. 

Present  law  (Code  sec.  162)  allows  a 
deduction  for  all  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  car- 
rjring  on  a  trade  or  business.  Traveling 
expenses— including  meals  and  lodg- 
ing—which meet  these  general  re- 
quirements are  deductible  if  incurred 
while  away  from  home  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  trade  or  business.  No  deduction  is 
allowed  for  personal,  living,  or  family 
expenses,  including  the  cost  of  com- 
muting to  and  from  work. 

Between  1970  and  1974,  the  U.S. 
Government  employed  a  large  nimiber 
of  workers  at  the  an ti -ballistic-missile 
[ABM]  site  near  Nekoma,  ND.  Many 
of  these  workers  had  to  travel  great 
distances  to  get  to  the  job.  In  addition, 
there  was  no  housing  at  the  job  site. 
The  ABM  workers  who  had  to  travel 
great  distances  to  get  to  the  job  site 
availed  themselves  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed under  section  162. 

But,  the  IRS  disallowed  the  deduc- 
tion for  those  workers  who  had 
woi^ed  on  the  ABM  site  more  than  12 
months.  Over  118  workers  at  the  ABM 
site  in  North  Dakota  were  denied  the 
travel-expense  deductions  legally  owed 
to  them,  while  workers  who  had  been 
employed  at  the  site  for  less  than  1 
year  were  allowed  the  deductions.  This 
happened  because  the  IRS  niled  that 
away-from-home  expenses  are  deducti- 
ble if  the  duration  of  one's  assign- 
ment, at  a  l(x»tlon  away  from  home,  Is 
temporary,  that  is.  if  it  is  less  thsm  12 
months.  If  the  job  is  for  more  than  1 
year,  the  IRS  classifies  it  as  indefinite 
and  disallows  the  deductions. 

I  believe  this  IRS  rule  is  flawed  be- 
cause it  falls  to  distinguish  travel  un- 
dertaken for  employment  purposes 
from  travel  imdertaken  for  personal 
purposes.  In  essence,  the  workers  at 
the  ABM  site  incurred  travel  expenses 
in  order  to  practice  their  trade  but 
could  not  take  the  deductions  allowed 
imder  section  162. 

Under  my  bill,  traveling  expenses  in 
connection  with  employment  at  the 
anti-balllstic-missUe  site  near  Nekoma. 
ND  are  deductible  if  (1)  the  expenses 
are  otherwise  deductible  as  a  business 
expense  under  section  162(a);  (2)  the 
expenses  were  paid  or  incurred  after 
1969  and  before  1975;  and  (3)  the  ex- 
penses were  claimed  on  a  tax  return 
fUed  for  any  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes any  portion  of  the  period  de- 
scribed in  (2).  Also,  the  bill  permits 
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taxpayers  who  are  entitled  as  a  result 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  a  refund 
or  credit  of  any  overpayment,  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions or  other  rule  of  law.  to  obtain 
the  refund  or  credit  by  fllir«  a  claim 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  bill  applies  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  1969.  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  after  1969  and 
before  197S.« 


THE  PROPER  DECISION  WAS 
MADE 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

or  TSTAS 

ni  THZ  HOUSI  OP  RxmxsDrTATrvcs 

Thursday,  May  2,  19SS 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  partisan  rhetoric 
over  the  Issue  of  who  won  the  election 
In  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana  from 
both  parties  in  recent  months. 
Throughout  this  debate  I  have  tried  to 
look  beyond  party  politics  and  to  make 
a  decision  that  is  fair  and  based  on  the 
facts.  After  closely  examining  all  of 
the  information  available  on  this 
issue,  I  can  find  no  reason  to  dispute 
the  finding  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  that  Representative 
FSAHK  McCloskty  won  the  election. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  serious  res- 
ervations from  the  beginning  about 
whether  the  House  should  get  in- 
volved in  this  election.  I  believe  we 
should  accept  the  State-certified  elec- 
tion returns,  except  In  extremely  un- 
ususd  cases.  However,  after  the  House 
investigation  got  underway,  we  found 
that  the  coimting  irregiilarlties  did 
Justify  our  intervention  and  the  task 
force  recount  was  conducted  in  a  fair, 
thorough,  and  open  manner. 

I  have  not  participated  in  the  debate 
on  this  issue  over  the  past  4  months: 
Instead.  I  have  tried  to  observe  the 
entire  process  as  objectively  as  possi- 
ble. And  In  the  end,  I  reached  three 
conclusions. 

First,  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the 
House  to  review  this  election.  Article 
1,  section  5  of  the  Constitution  states: 
"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  members."  In  the  past  100 
years,  both  Houses  have  had  to  decide 
many  disputed  elections.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult role  for  us  to  fulfill  but  it  is  one 
that  is  mandated  by  our  Constitution. 
Second.  It  is  clear  that  the  conduct 
of  the  election  and  the  recount  process 
in  Indiana  were  both  disasters.  EHec- 
tion  laws  and  procedures  were  Ignored 
in  some  areas  and  applied  selectively 
in  others.  Voting  and  recount  proce- 
dures varied  in  nearly  each  of  the 
counties  in  the  district.  Some  have 
criticized  the  House  Administration 
Committee  for  not  following  Indiana 
lew  in  its  counting  procedure  but  it  is 
obvious  that  Indiana  law  has  not  been 
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applied  consistently  at  many  points 
since  the  moment  the  poUs  opened  on 
the  morning  of  November  6.  1984. 

Third,  the  Investigation  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
the  recount  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  were  the  fairest  and  most 
accurate  possible  under  the  tangled 
circumstances  of  that  election.  I  have 
reviewed  the  counting  rules  and  proce- 
dures used  by  the  OAO  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  fault  In  them. 
I  have  read  the  transcript  of  all  of  the 
meetings  of  the  task  force  and  cannot 
find  any  point  at  which  any  effort  was 
made  to  favor  one  candidate  over  an- 
other. 

On  the  critical  Issue  of  whether  to 
count  32  absentee  ballots.  I  believe  the 
task  force  made  the  right  decision  in 
not  counting  them.  Even  though  simi- 
lar ballots  had  improperly  been  mixed 
in  with  other  ballots  and  counted  on 
election  night  and  could  no  longer  be 
distinguished  from  legitimate  ballots, 
that  was  no  reason  to  compound  the 
error  by  counting  32  more  Improperly 
cast  ballots.  Even  the  recount  director. 
James  Shumway.  who  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Republicans  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Democrats  to  supervise 
the  recount,  has  stated  that  those  bal- 
lots should  not  be  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  dispute  arose 
in  the  House  in  January,  I  made  a 
commitment  to  my  constituents  that  I 
would  not  make  a  decision  based  on 
party  politics  so  I  have  taken  a  very 
critical  look  at  this  entire  matter.  I 
have  searched  for  any  indication  that 
the  work  of  the  task  force  was  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  desired  result. 
There  Is  no  indication  that  happened. 
And  since  I  can  find  no  objection  to 
the  process,  I  cannot  dispute  the  final 
result. 

The  bitter  political  fight  over  this 
election  has  obscxu-ed  many  of  these 
facts.  But  no  one  stole  this  election. 
Moreover,  I  deeply,  deeply  resent 
anyone  sajring  that  the  election  was 
stolen.  Anyone  who  claims  that  the 
election  was  stolen  is  simply  and 
purely  engaging  in  political  demagogu- 
ery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  examining  the 
facts  in  this  case,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  proper  decision  was  to  seat  Repre- 
sentative Prakk  McCLOsKry  and  that 
no  other  conclusion  can  be  Justified.* 
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It  pleases  me  to  learn  that  Peggy 
Buckley  Is  receiving  this  honor,  not 
only  because  her  entire  professional 
career  as  a  registered  nurse  and  educa- 
tor has  been  exemplary,  but  also  be- 
cause Peggy  Is  a  long  and  dear  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  greatly  respect 
and  admire. 

I  will  not  even  attempt,  in  the  limit- 
ed time  available  here,  to  list  all  of 
Peggy  Buckleys  many  contributions 
to  nursing  and  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. She  was  already  a  veteran  educa- 
tor at  Bakersfleld  College  when  I  ar- 
rived here  as  a  government  teacher 
fresh  from  graduate  school  in  1965, 
and  I  have  witnessed  In  the  years  since 
what  it  means  to  be  totally  committed 
to  one's  profession  and  one's  commu- 
nity. 

Peggy  Buckley  has  built  Bakersfleld 
College's  nursing  program  Into  one  of 
the  finest  of  Its  kind  in  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  she  has  furthered 
her  own  education,  receiving  B.A., 
M.A..  and  Ed.D.  degrees  while  em- 
ployed fulltlme  as  a  registered  nurse 
and  educator.  She  has  put  these  ad- 
vanced degrees  to  good  use  in  the 
nursing  program  where  she  Inspires 
respect  and  devotion  among  her  stu- 
dents and  colleagues.  Ask  anyone  who 
knows  Peggy  Buckley  what  sort  of 
person  she  Is,  and  to  a  person,  they 
will  be  effusive  In  their  praise. 

One  fact,  perhaps,  helps  to  portray 
Peggy's  sense  of  dedication  as  well  as 
any  personal  testimony  that  I  could 
offer:  Peggy  still  works  1  weekend 
each  month  as  a  staff  nurse  at  an 
acute-care  hospital,  using  time  that  all 
would  agree  she  is  entitled  to  spend 
leisurely,  serving  others. 

In  addition  to  her  work  as  director 
of  Bakersfleld  College's  registered 
nursing  program  and  her  monthly 
"moonlighting"  stint.  Peggy  Buckley 
serves  her  community  as  a  member  of 
numerous  county  and  State  nursing, 
medical,  health,  and  education  adviso- 
ry councils. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  qualified  re- 
cipient of  the  RN  of  the  Year  award 
than  Peggy  Buckley.  Peggy  is  a 
"nurse's  nurse,"  a  "teacher's  teacher" 
and  someone  whom  I  am  proud  to 
know.  I  commend  Dr.  Buckley  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  would  also  like  to 
say.  "Congratulations,  Peggy.  You  cer- 
tainly deserve  it."  • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PEOOY 
BUCKLEY 


CALL  FOR  MS.  HALL'S 
RESIGNATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALirORltlA 
IH  THI  HOU8K  OP  RXPRXSEIfTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
inform  my  colleagues  today  that  Dr. 
Peggy  Buckley  of  Bakersfleld  College 
is  being  honored  as  1985  Kern  RN  of 
the  Year. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OP  ILLINOIS 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pat- 
tern of  Insensltlvlty  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration toward  minorities  has 
manifested  itself  once  again.  Black 
Americans  and,  Indeed,  all  Americans 
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of  good  conscience,  are  Incensed  by 
the  act  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
newly  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal— Ms. 
Marianne  Hall. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body 
know,  Ms.  Hall  was  the  professional 
writer/editor  of  a  book  entitled, 
•'Foundations  of  Sand,"  which  so  de- 
grades black  Americans  that  it  could 
very  easily  have  been  published  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  am  outraged,  but  un- 
fortunately not  surprised,  that  an  offi- 
cial of  this  administration  has  admit- 
ted coauthoring  a  book  filled  with 
some  of  the  most  despicable  racial  gar- 
bage I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
Using  terms  such  as  "Jungle-freedom- 
types"  and  advocating  policies  such  as 
"separate  but  superior  schools  with  all 
male  teachers,"  she  has  brought 
racism  to  a  new  low.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Hall's  appointment 
only  typifies  the  attitude  of  the 
Reagan  administration  toward  minori- 
ties in  this  couintry  and  for  that 
matter,  in  its  foreign  policies  as  well. 

The  President  has  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  which  has  basically  di- 
vested itself  from  offering  any  support 
to  our  civil  rights  statutes.  He  has  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission which  lacks  the  Initiative  to 
pursue  meaningful  reforms  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  practices.  His  for- 
eign policy  of  constructive  engagement 
allows  our  Government  to  sit  Idly  by 
while  hundreds  of  black  South  Afri- 
cans are  killed  simply  because  they 
want  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  as 
their  white  counterparts.  Now,  our 
President  will  visit  Bitburg,  the  scene 
of  atrocities  that  are  unthinkable  in 
our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  I*resident  to  appoint  people 
who  share  his  political  ideology,  the 
citizens  of  this  country  deserve  to 
have  appointees  who  do  not  bring  with 
them  such  openly  racist  attitudes  and 
beliefs  such  as  those  demonstrated  by 
Ms.  Hall. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  excuses  from 
Ms.  Hall  that  she  merely  edited  the 
work.  I  call  on  President  Reagan  to 
immediately  request  her  resignation. 
Hopefully,  before  he  can  do  that,  Ms. 
Hall  wUl  find  it  within  herself  to 
resign  and  save  what  little  respect  she 
now  carries.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
lot  of  problems  with  this  administra- 
tion, and  her  leaving  will  not  solve 
them  all.  But,  It  will  Indicate  an  end  to 
the  latest  episode  of  blatant  racism  to 
surface  from  this  administration.* 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM 
BALLOT  ACCESS  AND  BALLOT 
STATUS  LAWS  FOR  ALL  FEDER- 
AL ELECTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  reform 
the  enormously  difficult  ballot  access 
and  ballot  status  requirements  for 
Federal  elections  now  In  effect  in  most 
States.  This  measure  takes  a  step 
toward  democratizing  the  electoral 
process  by  equalizing  the  standards  for 
participation  Imposed  in  independent 
and  major  and  minor  party  candidates. 
Its  passage  will  result  in  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  voting  rights  protected  by 
the  1st,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

During  the  past  century.  State  legis- 
latures have  Imposed  Increasingly  bur- 
densome restrictions  on  access  to  the 
ballot  by  Independent  and  minor  party 
candidates.  In  1984,  a  Democratic 
Party  Presidential  candidate  needed 
only  25,500  valid  petition  signatures  to 
run  In  every  primary  and  caucus  in 
this  country.  By  contrast.  It  took  an 
independent  candidate  5  times  that 
number  of  signatures  to  appear  on  the 
California  ballot  alone,  and  30  times 
that  number  of  signatures— 725,000— 
to  appear  on  the  ballot  in  all  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Signature  requirements  for  inde- 
pendent Presidential  candidates  range 
from  a  low  of  175  in  Washington  to  a 
high  of  116,000  in  California.  Some 
States  require  that  petition  signatures 
be  obtained  within  a  very  limited 
period  of  time.  Arizona,  for  example, 
requires  7,264  signatures  be  collected 
in  a  10-day  period.  Still,  States  such  as 
New  York,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Virginia  impose  geographical  distribu- 
tion requirements  stipulating  where 
and  how  many  signatures  must  be  col- 
lected. On  the  other  hand,  other 
States— for  example,  Kansas— require 
that  the  petition  circulator  live  in  the 
same  neighborhood  as  the  petition 
signer  even  if  the  candidate  is  running 
for  a  Federal  office. 

While  virtually  all  Sates  recognize 
the  right  of  an  individual  candidate  to 
nin  for  office,  many  States  impose  ad- 
ditional restrictions  on  the  use  of 
party  designations  by  Independent 
candidates.  Ohio,  Oregon.  Oklahoma, 
Alabama,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  require  addi- 
tional and  often  unattainable  petition 
signatures  for  party  designation.  Illi- 
nois requires  that  a  party,  to  have  Its 
name  appear  on  the  ballot,  run  an 
entire  slate  of  candidates. 

In  California  a  minor  party  must 
register  81,000  voters  into  the  party  in 
order  to  appear  on  the  ballot.  Laws  in 
Texas,  New  York,  Arizona,  Nebraska, 
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and  West  Virginia  make  the  right  of 
independent  candidates'  names  to 
appear  on  the  ballot  Inconsistent  with 
the  electorate's  right  to  vote,  in  that 
voters  who  sign  nominating  petitions 
for  independents  are  prohibited  from 
voting  in  a  primary  election  for  the 
same  office.  The  New  England  States, 
Michigan.  Florida,  and  Arizona  require 
independent  candidates  to  go  through 
the  laborious  process  of  checking  local 
voter  registration  rolls  to  verify  the 
registration  of  each  signer.  Michigan 
has  no  procedures  for  independent 
candidates  to  get  on  the  ballot,  even 
though  the  State  has  lost  ballot  access 
cases  In  Federal  court  since  1976.  In 
Georgia,  a  political  party  needs  60,000 
people  to  sign  11  petitions  each  if  it  is 
to  have  a  party  designation  on  the 
ballot.  Such  diversity  in  requirements 
creates  an  unduly  burdensome  and  re- 
strictive environment  Into  which  citi- 
zens seeking  to  exercise  their  voting 
rights  must  venture  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  major  party  candidates. 

The  right  to  ballot  status,  automatic 
access  for  a  party's  candidates  to  the 
ballot.  Is  also  more  difficult  to  achieve 
for  minor  parties  than  major  parties. 
For  example,  Georgia  requires  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote  for  Governor  or  20 
percent  of  the  entire  national  vote  for 
President.  Alabama  requires  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  any  statewide  elec- 
tion. Because  different  States  require 
that  the  threshold  number  of  votes  be 
obtained  In  different  electoral  con- 
tests, that  is  Congress  in  Wyoming, 
Secretary  of  State  in  Indiana,  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  new  party  to  obtain 
ballot  status  in  more  than  32  States 
even  if  that  party's  candidate  won  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

These  onerous,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, prohibitive  restrictions  on 
ballot  access  are  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  the  electorate  needs  to 
be  protected  against  frivolous  candi- 
dates. On  the  contrary,  the  labyrinth 
of  State-enacted  restrictions  on  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process  by 
independent  candidates  and  parties  de- 
prives them,  together  with  the  great 
number  of  voters  who  would  otherwise 
vote  for  these  candidates  and  parties, 
of  their  constitutional  rights  of  free- 
dom of  political  expression  and  equal 
protection  under  the  law. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal  leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  State  electoral 
laws  in  order  to  eliminate  this  unfair- 
ness. That  is  why  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islation which  creates  fair  and  uni- 
form standards  for  ballot  access  and 
ballot  status  in  all  Federal  elections. 
The  test  of  this  measure  is  as  follows: 
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HJl.  3330 


A  biU  to  enforce  the  cvuirajitecs  of  the  flnt. 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  aaiendmenta  to 
the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  by 
prohibiting  certain  devices  used  to  deny 
the  richt  to  participate  in  certain  elec- 
tions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

Repretentativet    of   the    United    StaUt    of 

America  in  Congrtu  auembled. 

8BCTION  I.  BALLOT  ACCESS  RIGHTS. 

A  State  shall  not  use  any  device  to  abridge 
or  deny  the  right  of  an  individual  to  be 
placed  as  a  candidate  on,  or  to  have  such  In- 
dividual's political  party,  body,  or  group  af- 
filiation in  connection  with  such  candidacy 
placed  on.  a  ballot  or  similar  voting  materi- 
als to  be  used  in  a  Federal  election. 
SBC  t  DcnmnoN  or  dkvicb. 

For  the  purpoMS  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"devioe"  mesna  any  requirement,  condition. 
or  prerequisite  to  being  placed  on,  or  having 
individual's  political  party,  body,  or  group 
affiliation  placed  on.  a  ballot  or  similar 
voting  materials,  other  than  s  requirement, 
condition,  or  prerequisite  described  In  sec- 
U<»S. 

8K.   1.   ALLOWBO    RBQUnEMKNTS   FOR    BALLOT 

Aocns. 

(a)  PiTiTioii.— A  State  may  impose  any  or 
all  of  the  following  requirements,  condi- 
tions, or  prerequisites: 

(1)  That  an  individual  seeking  to  exercise 
rights  protected  by  this  Act  present  a  peti- 
tion stating  In  substance  that  the  signato- 
ries desire  such  Individual's  name  and  politi- 
cal party,  body,  or  group  affiliation  to  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  or  other  similar  voting 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  Federal  election 
with  respect  to  which  such  rights  are  to  be 
exercised. 

(3)  That  the  poUtlcal  party,  body,  or 
group  affiliation,  if  any,  of  such  Individual 
be  shown  on  such  petition. 

(3)  That  such  petition,  to  be  effective, 
must  have  not  more  than  the  greater  of— 

(A)  1000  signatures;  or 

(B)  a  number  of  signatures  equal  to  1 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  on  the  date  of  the  most  recent 
previous  Federal  election,  if  any.  for  the 
office  for  which  such  individual  is  a  candi- 
date who  voted  in  such  election  for  such 
office. 

(4)  That  such  petition  may  be  signed  only 
by  persons  residing  anywhere  In  the  bounds 
of  the  geographic  area  from  which  an  Indi- 
vidual is  to  be  elected  to  such  office. 

(5)  Tltat  such  petition  may  be  circulated 
only  during  a  period— 

(A)  beginning  not  later  than  the  370th 
day  before  the  date  of  the  election  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  rights  are  to  be  exer- 
cised: and 

(B)  ending  not  earlier  than  the  60th  day 
before  the  date  of  such  election. 

(b)  Party  Vote.— A  State  may  Impose  the 
requirement,  condition,  or  prerequisite  that. 
In  order  to  have  an  individual's  political 
party,  body,  or  group  affiliation  placed  on  a 
ballot  or  similar  voting  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  Federal  election  with  respect  to 
which  rights  protected  by  this  Act  are  to  be 
exercised,  without  having  to  satisfy  any  re- 
quirement relating  to  a  petition  under  sec- 
tion 3(a).  that  or  another  individual,  as  a 
candidate  of  that  political  party,  body,  or 
group,  must  have  received  whichever  Is  the 
lesser  of — 

(1)30,000  votes:  or 

(3)  1  percent  of  the  votes  cast: 
In  the  most  recent  general  FMeral  election 
for  President  or  Senator  In  that  State. 
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sac  4.  niLDIAUNG. 

The  Attorney  General  may  make  ndes  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

SBC  (.  GKNKRAL  DEnNmONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  Federal  election"  means  a 
primary,  general,  special,  or  runoff  election 
for  the  office  of— 

(A)  President  or  Vice  President; 

(B)  Senator,  or 

(C)  RepresenUtlve  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to.  the  Congress:  and 

(3)  the  term  "SUte  "  means  a  State  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes.* 


CLIFPORD/McNAlldARA  WARN 

ABOUT  ADVERSE  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  BUDGET  IMPACT 
OP  SDI 


May  2,  1985 

defenses  would  stimulate  an  offensive 
buildup.  Were  the  treaty  to  (x>Uapse. 
we  could  not  move  toward  our  goal  of 
reducing  the  offensive  threat." 

Both  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
also  endorsed  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain a  prudent  research  program  in  de- 
fense systems  with  Secretary  Clifford 
recommending  keeping  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level  at  the  current  fiscal  year 
1985  level  of  $1.4  billion. 

As  we  all  examine  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1986  SDI/BMD  re- 
quest of  $4.2  billion,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  work  toward  substantially  re- 
ducing that  figure  to  a  level  more  con- 
sistent with  our  fiscal  and  arms  con- 
trol interests.* 


May  2,  1985 


REAL  ESTATE  TRANSPER  TAX 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORiSA 

Of  THX  HOUSE  or  RZPRZSOfTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  liir.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testi- 
mony yesterday  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  former  De- 
fense Secretaries  Clark  Clifford  and 
Robert  S.  McNamara  highlighted  the 
adverse  arms  control  and  budgetary 
impact  of  the  President's  proposed 
Strategic  Defense  Initiatives  [SDI]. 
Yesterday's  hearing  was  the  second  in 
a  series  of  hearings  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress on  arms  control  in  space.  These 
hearings  represent  a  continuation  of 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee during  the  98th  Congress 
which  led  to  the  release  of  the  sub- 
committee's Interim  Report  on  the 
Administration's  Space  Arms  Control 
and  Defense  Policy  on  May  17.  1984. 
That  Interim  Report  identified  the 
following  five  areas  of  concern  which 
still  remain  true  today.  They  are:  Ex- 
cessive costs  of  SDI,  the  technical  non- 
feasibility  of  a  perfect  nuclear  defense, 
the  incompatibility  of  SDI  and  arms 
control,  the  growing  likelihood  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  de- 
fense programs  stimulating  a  dual  nu- 
clear arms  race  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
alienation  of  our  closest  allies  in 
Europe. 

Commenting  on  the  impact  of  a  U.S. 
decision  to  develop  and  deploy  even 
partial  defense  systems,  Clifford  said: 
"This  will  effectively  and  perhaps  per- 
manently prevent  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  Soviet  offensive  missile  sys- 
tems." He  added:  "It  will  drive  both 
sides  to  seek  security  in  unilateral 
action  rather  than  negotiation." 

In  his  testimony,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  underscored 
the  necessity  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  to  reaffirm 
their  commitment  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
"because  the  treaty  formalizes  the  in- 
sight that  not  only  the  deployment, 
but  even  the  development  of  strategic 


STANISLAUS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALirORHIA 
nr  THE  HOt7SE  or  RKPRESEirrATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  2.  1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  California  State  Uni- 
versity. Stanislaus  [CSUS]  on  its 
newly  conferred  university  status. 
Stanislaus  State  University  was  au- 
thorized by  Oov.  Ooodwln  J.  Knight 
in  1957  as  a  State  college.  In  1963.  its 
first  accreditation  was  given,  and 
freshmen  began  entering  in  1965  as 
the  first  two  master's  degrees  were 
awarded.  Since  that  time,  numerous 
achievements  in  sports  have  been  at- 
tained by  students  such  as  the  col- 
lege's first  ail-American  athlete  in 
1971,  CSCS's  first  division  III  champi- 
onships in  golf  and  baseball,  and  In 
1981.  the  basketball  team  earned 
fourth  place  in  the  Nation. 

The  academic  achievements  of  the 
CSCS  have  been  noteworthy.  The  aca- 
demic area  was  organized  into  a  three- 
school  model  of  arts,  letters,  and  sci- 
ences: business  administration;  and 
education.  By  1984,  over  10,000  stu- 
dents had  graduated  from  CSCS.  In 
1979.  the  library  collection  surpassed 
over  200.000  volumes.  In  1980,  interac- 
tive microwave  television  was  beamed 
to  two  surrounding  cities  creating 
more  opportunity  for  students  to  take 
advantage  of  the  academic  opportuni- 
ties at  CSCS.  In  March  of  1985,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  California 
State  University  approved  university 
status  for  the  college. 

In  light  of  California  SUte  Universi- 
ty, Stanislaus'  achievement  of  univer- 
sity status.  I  would  like  to  invite  you 
to  Join  with  me  in  congratulating 
CSUS  on  its  new  status.  CSUS  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  academic 
world,  and  deserved  ours  as  well.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  on 
Monday,  May  6.  introduce  legislation 
which  would  eliminate  any  tax  on  the 
gain  from  the  sale  of  real  estate  and 
would  substitute  in  its  stead  a  flat  2 
percent  Federal  transfer  tax.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  today  is  reve- 
nue neutral  and  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  economic  freedom  and  in- 
crease the  transferability  of  real 
estate. 

Gains  from  the  sale  of  real  estate 
are  usually  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates 
which  can  be  as  high  as  20  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Code  provides  nu- 
merous mechanisms  for  avoiding  this 
capital  gains  tax,  like-kind  exchanges, 
roll  overs,  and  income  exclusions  are 
all  methods  by  which  the  capital  gains 
tax  can  be  avoided.  These  opportuni- 
ties have  resulted  in  numerous  uneco- 
nomic decisions  to  avoid  paying  the 
capital  gains  tax.  A  simple  2  percent 
transfer  tax  would  free  people  from 
this  unnecessary  and  uneconomic  tax 
planning  while,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
suring that  we  collect  some  tax  reve- 
nue from  real  estate.  The  low  level  of 
the  transfer  tax  attests  to  the  general 
failure  of  the  capital  gains  tax  on  non- 
inventory  real  estate.  A  real  estate 
transfer  tax  would  be  largely  self-en- 
forcing since  nonpayment  of  the  tax 
would  give  the  government  a  lien  on 
the  property  and  therefore  cloud  the 
property's  title.  A  transfer  tax  would 
also  free  individuals  from  the  need  to 
constantly  roll  over  their  principal  res- 
idence and  from  having  to  wait  until 
age  55  to  take  advantage  of  the  once- 
in-a-lifetime  exclusion.  Legislation 
would  apply  to  all  nonbusiness  inven- 
tory property,  both  residential  and 
commercial  and  would  be  effective  for 
tranfers  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  legislation 
will  be  supported  by  those  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  our  tax  system 
should  work  as  simply  and  unintru- 
sively  as  possible.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
opposed  by  those  who  habituaUy  and 
consistently  avoid  any  tax  on  real 
estate  gains.  In  the  spirit  of  tax 
reform  is  it  not  better  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum 2-percent  tax  on  real  estate 
rather  than  a  20-percent  tax  on  real 
estate  gains? 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  2366 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exempt  all  gain  from  the  sale  of 
real  property  from  Income  tax  and  to 
impose  a  transfer  tax  on  transfers  of  real 
property 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  NONRECOGNmON  Or  GAIN  AND  LOSS 
IN  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  In  Okneral.— Section  1350  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
gain  from  dispositions  of  certain  depreciable 
realty)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"^EC.  IZU.  NONRECOGNmON  OP  GAIN  AND  LOSS 
IN  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSACTIONS. 

"(a)  Oensral  Rule.- No  gain  or  loss  shall 
be  recognized  on  the  sale  or  exchange  (or 
other  disposition)  of  real  property. 

"(b)  TREATMEirr  or  iKcxsorrAi.  Persohal 
PxoPERTT.— In  the  case  of  any  disposition  of 
real  property,  any  incidental  personal  prop- 
erty Involved  in  the  disposition  shall  be 
treated  as  real  property  if  the  consideration 
for  such  personal  property  Is  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4451. 

"(c)  EzcEPnoif  roR  iHvzirroRT.- This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  disposition  by 
the  taxpayer  of  property  which  (in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer)  Is  described  in  sec- 
tion 1321(1)  (relating  to  Inventory  and  prop- 
erty held  for  sale  to  customers.) 

"(d)  SscnoM  Overrides  Other  Provi- 
8ION8.— This  section  shall  apply  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle 
(Including  sections  1245,  1352,  1254,  and 
1355)." 

(b)  Clerical  AMXitDiOEirT.- The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  1350  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"Sec.  1350.  Nonrecognitlon  of  gain  and  loss 

in  real  property  transactions." 

SEC  L  TAX  ON  CONVEYANCES  OP  REAL  PROPER- 
TY. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  36  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cer- 
tain other  excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  table  of  subchapters  the 
following  new  subchapter 

"sttbchapter  a— conveyances  op  real 
Property 

"Sec.  4451.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4452.  UabUlty  for  tax. 
'Sec.  4453.  Definitions  and  other  special 
rules. 

■^EC.  MSI.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed on  each  real  estate  deed  a  tax  equal 
to  2  percent  of  the  consideration. 

"(b)  Exception  roR  Inventory.— The  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  real  estate  deed  arising  out  of  a  disposi- 
tion described  in  section  1250(c). 

"SEC.  4452.  LIABIUTY  POR  TAX. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4252  shall  be  paid  by  any  person  who 
makes,  signs,  or  issues  the  real  estate  deed 
or  for  whose  benefit  the  real  estate  deed  is 
made,  signed,  or  Issued. 

"(b)  Exception  por  (Governmental  Enti- 
ties.—The  United  States,  any  State  (or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof),  and  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
shall  not  be  liable  for  the  tax  Imposed  by 
sections  4252  on  any  real  estate  deed  to 
which  it  is  a  party,  and  affixing  of  stamps 
thereby  shall  not  be  deemed  payment  for 
the  tax  which  may  be  collected  by  assess- 
ment from  any  other  party  liable  therefor. 

"SEC.    44S3.    DEFINmONS    AND    (miER    SPECIAL 
RULES. 

"(a)  Real  Estate  Deed.— Por  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  the  term  "real  estate  deed' 
means  any  deed.  Instrument,  or  other  writ- 
ing by  which  any  real  property  is  granted, 
assigned,  transferred,  or  otherwise  conveyed 
to,  or  vested  In,  another  person.  Such  term 
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shall  not  Include  any  instrument  or  other 
writing  given  to  sectire  a  debt. 

"(b)  Consioeratioii.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subchapter,  the  term  consideration'  means 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  principal  amount  of— 

"(A)  any  debt  Instrument  given  in  consid- 
eration for  the  conveyance,  and 

"(B)  any  indebtedness  to  which  the  prop- 
erty conveyed  is  subject  or  which  ia  assumed 
in  connection  with  the  conveyance,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  cash  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  other  property  (other  than 
any  debt  Instnmient)  given  in  consideration 
for  the  conveyance. 

"(c)  Special  Ritli  por  PARTNERSRirs.— 

"(1)  CoimNuiNG  PARTNERSHIPS.- In  the 
case  of  any  real  property  held  by  a  partner- 
ship, no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  section 
4451  by  reason  of  any  transfer  of  an  interest 
in  such  partnership  if — 

"(A)  such  partnership  (or  another  part- 
nership) is  considered  as  a  continuing  part- 
nership (within  the  meaning  of  section  708), 
and 

"(B)  such  continuing  partnership  contin- 
ues to  hold  the  real  property. 

"(3)  Terkinated  partnerships.- If  there 
Is  a  termination  of  any  partnership  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  708)— 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  such 
partnership  shall  be  treated— 

"(I)  as  having  transferred  all  real  property 
held  by  such  partnership  at  the  time  of 
such  termination  for  consideration  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property,  and 

"(11)  as  having  executed  a  real  estate  deed 
for  all  real  property  held  by  such  partner- 
ship at  the  time  of  such  termination,  but 

"(B)  not  more  than  1  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
by  section  4451  by  reason  of  such  termina- 
tion (and  any  transfer  pursuant  thereto) 
with  respect  to  any  real  property  held  by 
such  partnership  at  the  time  of  such  termi- 
nation." 

(b)  Method  op  Collectuio  Tax.— Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  6302  of  such  Oxle  (relat- 
ing to  mode  or  time  of  collection)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  4481  of  chapter 
36"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
4451  or  4481  of  chapter  36". 

(c)  Clerical  AMENDMBirT.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  36  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  subchapter  D  the  following  new  item: 

"Sttbcbaptxr  a.  Conveyances  op  real 

PROPERTY." 
SEC  1  EPFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  sections  1  and  3 
shall  apply  to  transfers  of  real  property 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


TAX  REFORM  AND  PUERTO 
RICO 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IR  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATrVSS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 
It  speaks  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's proposal  to  eliminate  section 
936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  we  all  know,  section  936  allows 
companies  establishing  in  Puerto  Rico 
substantial   tax   credit   for  doing  so. 
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These  companies  in  turn  create  Jobs 
and  add  a  much  needed  stimulus  to 
the  island's  economy.  Once  their  In- 
centive, in  the  form  of  tax  credits  is 
gone,  many  of  these  companies  may 
seek  to  relocate.  The  result  of  this  is 
obvious;  increased  unemployment,  in- 
creased government  spending.  The  im- 
petus that  section  936  provides  to  pri- 
vate sector  Investment  initiative,  once 
removed,  will  be  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  replace. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  ob- 
vious, as  is  the  necessity  to  keep  it  in 
place. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  1. 1985] 

Ptmrro  Rico  Svrrowrts  Tax  CKSorr 

(By  Anne  Swaxdson) 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the  tax 
credit  granted  to  VS.  companies  operating 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  induced  firms  to  locate 
on  the  Island  territory  and  has  created  Jobs 
In  a  depreoed  region,  proponents  say.  Both 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  companies  have  bene- 
fited, by  their  account. 

Now  they  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
Treasury  Department— which  calls  the 
credit  expensive.  Inefficient,  and  complicat- 
ed— doesn't  take  all  that  away. 

One  of  the  many  provisions  of  the  depart- 
ment's tax-slmpliflcatlon  plan  now  up  for 
White  House  review  would  repeal  the  pos- 
sessions tax  credit,  the  mechanism  by  which 
American  firms  legally  can  avoid  pajrlng 
almost  all  taxes  on  income  from  Puerto 
Rlcan  operations. 

The  poaalbUlty  of  repeal  has  the  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  pleading  his  case  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  for  at  least  the  second  time 
this  year,  sayins  his  entire  economy  hangs 
on  the  provision.  Numerous  companies  with 
operations  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  such 
notable  business  people  as  David  Rockefel- 
ler, are  lobbying  the  administration  and 
members  of  Congress. 

"Section  936  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  Puerto  Rico,"  Oov. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  told  reporters  yes- 
terday. "More  than  300,000  jobs  depend  on 
It" 

Hernandez  Colon  Is  to  make  his  argu- 
ments before  Vice  President  Oeorge  Bush 
today,  after  meeting  yesterday  with  Sen. 
Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.),  cosponsor  of  a  simpli- 
fication bill  that  also  would  trash  the  tax 
credit,  and  waUng  a  pitch  to  administration 
officials. 

The  third  major  tax-revision  measure, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.T.)  and 
Sen.  Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wls.),  would 
preserve  the  credit  on  the  grounds  that  pri- 
vate-sector stimulus  Is  the  best  way  to  aid 
the  economically  ailing  Island.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  in  Puerto  Rico  is  33  percent, 
and  supporters  of  Section  936  say  It  would 
rise  to  30  percent  if  the  credit  were  re- 
pealed. 

In  a  paper  submitted  to  Treasury  Secre- 
tary James  A  Baker  III  when  he  met  with 
Hernandez  Colon  last  month,  the  govern- 
ment predicts  such  dire  consequences  as 
withdrawal  of  the  41  percent  of  Puerto 
Rican  commercial  bank  deposits  that  belong 
to  U.S.  corporations,  migration  of  more  resi- 
dents to  the  United  States  and  Increased 
federal  welfare  payments  tn  Puerto  Rico. 

Many  U.S.  companies  would  pack  up  and 
leave,  relocating  principally  to  cheap-labor 
regions  such  as  the  Pacific  Basin,  according 
to  representatives  of  the  firms  themselves. 

David  J.  Aho,  Washington  representative 
of  American  Hospital   Supply   Corp.,  said 
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that,  if  the  credit  were  repealed,  his  firm 
probably  would  phase  out  operations  that 
now  employ  3.100  Puerto  Rlcans.  "The 
move  would  be  elsewhere. "  he  said. 

The  Treasury  Department  disagrees  that 
the  economic  effect  of  repealing  Section  936 
would  be  widespread.  The  first  plan  pro- 
poses easing  the  transition  with  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  part  of  the  wages  paid.  That  might 
send  high-technology  and  capital-intensive 
firms  off  the  island,  but  It  would  attract 
labor-intensive  industries  that  provide  more 
jobs,  officials  believe. 

"Treasury  officials  ask  how  the  tax  break 
can  be  such  a  stimulus  to  emplojrment  if  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  still  so  iiigh.  And 
they  ask  the  point  of  forgoing  corporate 
income  taxes  equal  to  t33,000  per  worker 
for  employes  who  are  earning  only  114,310. 

"The  current  system  is  complex,  expen- 
sive and  ineffective,"  says  the  written  expla- 
nation of  the  original  Treasury  plan.  "The 
rules  for  determining  possessions  source 
Income  are  among  the  most  complex  in  the 
tax  law.  The  average  revenue  cost  per  job 
was  more  than  150  percent  of  the  average 
total  compensation  of  employes  of  Section 
936  corporations.  Despite  this,  total  employ- 
ment has  been  flat." 

At  a  lunch  yesterday.  Hernandez  Colon 
and  Rockefeller  told  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  Com- 
merce Department,  Defense  Department, 
State  Department  and  White  House  that 
those  conclusions  were  wrong.  Doing  away 
with  Section  936  would  hurt  not  only 
Puerto  Rico  but  also  run  counter  to  the 
Intent  of  President  Reagan's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  which  relies  on  tax  incen- 
tives and  the  private  sector,  Hernandez 
Colon  said. 

He  added  that  repeal  of  the  credit  would 
end  a  project  under  which  four  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  committed  to  producing  nurses' 
hats  in  a  joint  operation  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Grenada.* 


CINCO  DE  MAYO  CELEBRATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CAuroRiriA 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OT  REFRZSEirrATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  2,  1985 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  days  in  Mexican 
history  is  known  as  Cinco  de  Mayo. 

The  fifth  of  May,  or  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
commemorates  the  1862  Battle  of 
Puebla.  During  that  battle  Mexican 
forces  defeated  an  overwhelming 
French    force   of   Elnperor   Napoleon 

m. 

Mexicans  and  people  of  Mexican- 
American  heritage  celebrate  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  not  because  of  its  military  sig- 
nificance, but  rather,  because  it  is  a 
triumph  of  human  spirit  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  almost  certain  disaster. 

Along  with  the  celebrations  that 
commemorate  this  day.  it  is  important 
to  reflect  on  the  contributions  Hispan- 
ics  have  made  to  this  country. 

American  life  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  culture  of  Mexico.  The  language, 
art.  music,  and  food  have  added  rich- 
ness to  this  Nation. 

Long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  Mexicans  were  in  this 
country. 
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Indeed,  many  areas  in  the  South- 
west United  States  can  point  to  over 
200  hundred  years  of  Hispanic  culture 
and  history. 

The  greatest  resource  that  Mexico 
has  given  the  United  States  are  the 
people  who  have  stayed  to  become  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  raise  their 
families  here. 

Mexican-Americans  are  proud  of  the 
prominent  role  we  have  played  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  displayed  our  patriotism  In 
every  war  the  United  States  has 
fought.  The  many  heroic  acts  of  brav- 
ery by  Hispanic  men  are  a  matter  of 
record. 

As  an  ethnic  group  Hispanics  are  the 
largest  recipients  of  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor. 

Beginning  with  the  War  of  1812. 
Spanish-American  War.  Mexican. 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  of  course  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  Hispanic 
and  Mexican-American  men  have  been 
honored  with  35. 

Olympic  athletes.  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  and  Nobel 
laureates,  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
how  Hispanics  have  contributed  to 
American  society. 

As  the  Mexican  army  had  to  over- 
come tremendous  odds  to  beat  the 
French  at  the  Battle  of  Puebla.  His- 
panics of  the  Southwest  have  had  to 
struggle  to  overcome  barriers  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  employment. 

The  story  is  not  complete  as  yoimg 
Hispanic  men  and  women,  who  exem- 
plify, the  spirit  of  Cinco  de  Mayo 
move  ahead  as  leaders  in  business,  sci- 
ence and  government. 

We  have  much  to  celebrate  on  Cinco 
de  Mayo,  and  along  with  the  victory  at 
the  Battle  of  Puebla  we  salute  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  Mexican  people.* 


JUDGE  SCHATZ  EARNED 
RESPECT 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  IfXBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday.  U.S.  District  Judge  Albert 
Schatz.  a  Federal  jurist  for  nearly  12 
years,  passed  away.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  not  only  to  the  Omaha  com- 
munity that  loved  and  respected  him 
but  also  to  the  Judiciary  and  the  legal 
profession  to  which  he  dedicated  him- 
self. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  the  Crelghton  University 
School  of  Law.  Judge  Schatz  served  in 
the  Marines  during  World  War  II  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Nebraska  for  23  years 
before  his  appointment  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  biench. 

The  judge's  record  of  public  service 
is  an  exemplary  one.  and  his  remarka- 
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ble  career  stands  as  a  lasting  tribute  to 
this  respected  gentleman.  Among  the 
many  difficult  cases  he  handled,  his 
most  outstanding  achievement  was  his 
thoughtful  and  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  Omaha  School  District  im- 
plementation plan. 

Judge  Schatz  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  devoted  family  and  the  commu- 
nity he  served,  but  he  will  be  long  re- 
membered with  the  fondness  and  dig- 
nity that  his  distinguished  service 
merits. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  in  me- 
morial to  the  judge  that  appeared  in 
today's  Omaha  World  Herald: 

Judge  Schatz  Earned  Respect 

Albert  O.  Schatz  was  what  a  U.S.  district 
judge  ought  to  be.  He  was  firm,  logical,  ob- 
jective and  thoroughly  professional.  He  was 
respected  by  other  judges  and  is  remem- 
bered for  his  abilities,  his  friendliness  and 
his  sense  of  humor. 

Judge  Schatz,  who  died  Tuesday  of 
cancer,  had  a  career  consising  of  39  years  of 
law  practice  and  13  years  as  a  federal  judge. 
He  handled  some  of  the  toughest  cases  to 
come  before  the  court  during  the  past  dozen 
years. 

One  was  the  Beatrice  State  Home  case,  in 
which  Schatz  supervised  a  settlement  that 
led  to  a  balance  between  institutional  care 
and  community-based  care  for  mentally  re- 
tarded Nebraskans. 

Schatz  particularly  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  his  sensible  handling  of  the  case 
involving  the  racial  integration  of  the 
Omaha  Public  Schools, 

He  ruled  that  the  school  district  wasn't 
guilty  of  intentional  racial  discrimination. 
But  after  his  decision  was  overturned  by  the 
8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  it  became 
his  responsibility  to  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion and  implementation  of  an  integration 
plan  beginning  in  1976. 

Schatz  did  so  with  wisdom  and  flexibility. 
The  plan  included  busing,  and  Schatz  also 
let  the  school  district  use  such  things  as 
high  school  recruiting  programs  and  magnet 
schools  to  encourage  voluntary  integration 
when  that  appeared  to  be  a  practical  way  of 
achieving  racial  balance  in  some  schools. 

By  1983,  the  goals  of  the  plan  had  been 
met,  and  without  the  violence  that  occurred 
in  some  other  cities  in  a  simialr  situation.  A 
number  of  people  share  the  credit  for  that 
Schatz  was  one. 

Fellow  judges  elected  Schatz  to  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Council.  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Donald  Ross  said  Schatz  was  regarded  as 
"one  of  our  best  judges."  Chief  District 
Judge  £>onald  Lay  said  Schatz  was  well  re- 
spected by  federal  judges  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Judge  Schatz  earned  such  respect.  His 
death  at  age  63— an  age  at  which  many 
judges  can  look  forward  to  additional  years 
of  public  service— is  a  loss  to  the  judiciary 
and  the  community  as  well  as  to  his  family 
and  friends.* 
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HANDI-CAPABLE,  NOT 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  anonymous  poem  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lou- 
isville Times. 

The  poem  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
my  good  friend  and  pen  pal,  Louisvll- 
lian  Jim  Burrice.  Jim  has  cerebral 
palsy  but  that  has  not  kept  him  from 
earning  a  degree  at  Bellarmine  and 
from  taking  the  lead  In  our  hometown 
on  civic  programs  to  benefit  the  handi- 
capped. 

Jim  is  a  talented  writer  and  essayist 
in  his  own  right,  and  he  felt  the  poem 
underscores,  in  a  powerful  and  person- 
al way,  the  problems  faced  by  handi- 
capped people  in  adapting  to  society's 
mainstream— and  of  being  accepted  for 
the  loving,  giving,  caring,  and  capable 
human  beings  they  are. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
more  about  these  problems  firsthand 
recently  when  I  visited  a  jobs  fair  held 
in  Louisville  sponsored  by  the  Action 
League  for  Physically  Handicapped 
Adults  [ALPHA].  The  theme  of  the 
fair  was  clear  and  to  the  point:  "Hire 
the  Handi-capable." 

In  effect,  people  whom  we  might  all 
too  quickly  catalog  as  handicapped  are 
in  their  own  eyes— and  gratefully, 
more  and  more  in  everyone's  eyes— 
Handi-capable. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  de- 
scril>es  Jim  Burrice.  He  has  been  a 
model  and  an  inspiration  to  me  and  to 
many  of  his  townspeople. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  pleased 
when  two  recent  controversial  ap- 
pointees to  high  posts  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  were  forced  to 
resign— following  publication  of  their 
narrow  and  rather  medieval  views  on 
the  handicapped.  Attitudes  such  as 
these  represent  an  abysmal  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  issue  of  the  innate 
and  the  market  worth  of  persons  with 
physical  or  mental  limitations.  But 
more  to  the  point,  they  represent  a  re- 
markable lack  of  commonsense  under- 
standing of  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
these  self -same  persons. 

Following,  is  the  i>oem  Jim  Burrice 
sent  me  which  all  of  us  will  benefit 
from  reading— and  mulling  over. 
For  Friends  of  the  Handicapped 

Blessed  are  you  who  take  the  time 

To  listen  to  difficult  speech. 

For  you  help  me  to  know  that 

If  I  persevere, 

I  can  be  understood. 

Blessed  are  you  who  never  bid  me  to  "hurry 

up" 
Or  take  my  tasks  from  me 
And  do  them  for  me. 
For  I  often  need  time  rather  than  help. 
Blessed  are  you  who  stand  beside  me 
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As  I  enter  new  and  untried  ventures. 

For  my  failures  will  be  outweighted 

By  the  times  I  surprise  myself  and  you. 

Blessed  are  you  who  asked  for  my  help. 

For  my  greatest  need  Is  to  be  needed. 

Blessed  are  you  who  understand  that 

It  is  difficult  for  me 

To  put  my  thoughts  into  words. 

Blessed  are  you  who  with  a  smile. 

Encourage  me  to  try  once  more. 

Blessed  are  you  who  never  remind  me 

That  today  I  asked  the  same  question  twice. 

Blessed  are  you  who  respect  me 

And  love  me  just  as  1 1 


ALTERNATIVE  METHOD  OP 
DRAWBACK  INTRODUCED 


HON.  em  FRENZEL 

OPIONNXSOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1885 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  2334.  which  provides 
exporters  the  opportunity  to  use  an  al- 
ternative method  of  obtaining  customs 
duty  drawback. 

Currently  exporters  can  receive  duty 
drawback  on  imported  components 
used  in  the  manufacturing  process 
then  expKjrted.  or  they  can  receive  It 
on  items  imported  but  exported  in  the 
same  condition.  Those  who  file  a  claim 
for  drawback  must  list  document  each 
imported  part  of  an  item  with  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  each  item.  99 
percent  of  the  total  duty  paid  can  be 
recovered  as  drawback. 

Some  exporters,  including  many 
small  companies,  manufacture  prod- 
ucts which  contain  hundreds  of  [tarts. 
Dozens  of  these  parts  may  be  import- 
ed from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Different  models  of  the  same  piece  of 
equipment  can  contain  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent mix  of  domestic  and  imported 
parts.  Filling  out  a  drawback  claim  for 
each  model  each  time  a  drawback 
claim  is  made  can  be  so  burdensome  as 
to  cost  more  in  manpower  alone  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  in  draw- 
back. For  that  reason,  many  compa- 
nies have  elected  not  to  file  drawback 
claims.  Especially,  many  small  compa- 
nies Just  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
devote  to  that  kind  of  paperwork,  for 
no  or  little  benefit.  Many  companies 
are  losing  a  valuable  export  incentive 
by  failing  to  file  claims.  Drawback  was 
meant  to  rebate  duties  paid  on  import- 
ed items  which  do  not  remain  in  U.S. 
domestic  commerce.  It  encourages 
companies  to  manufacture  in  this 
coimtry  when  it  may  be  more  profita- 
ble to  move  offshore.  It  could  give 
them  the  competitive  edge  they  need 
to  compete  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

"The  bill  I  have  introduced  gives  com- 
panies an  alternative  method  of  claim- 
ing drawback.  This  system  will  prob- 
ably not  give  them  a  larger  drawback 
claim  than  they  would  receive  imder 
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the  cturent  sjrstem.  In  fact,  it  will 
probably  be  smaller.  It  will  save  them 
manpower  hours  as  compensation, 
however.  It  will  also  be  an  easier 
system  for  Customs  to  enforce,  includ- 
ing much  shorter  audit  times  than 
under  the  current  system.  The  alter- 
native method  is  used  in  Canada  under 
its  current  drawback  system  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

My  bill  sets  up  a  simple  formula  for 
determining  duty  drawback.  You 
would  determine  the  percentage  of 
your  total  export  sales  of  a  class  of 
merchandise  to  the  total  sales  of  your 
business  or  subdivision.  You  would 
then  multiply  that  percentage  by  the 
total  duty  paid— less  the  1  percent 
service  fee  for  all  drawback  pay- 
ments—within the  same  accounting 
period.  If  exports  were  10  percent  of 
your  total  sales,  and  duty  paid  was 
$1,000,  you  would  receive  a  drawttack 
check  of  $100.  That  figure  would  be 
the  amount  of  drawback  you  would 
obtain  for  that  period. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  this  bill  to 
avoid  duplication  of  drawback  claims. 
It  is  also  assimied  that  Customs  will 
regularly  audit  these  claims  for  possi- 
ble violations.  The  business  data  used 
is  that  followed  in  the  normal  course 
of  business  and  easily  obtainable  and 
documented.  The  duty  payment  infor- 
mation would  be  equally  easy  to 
verify,  since  docimientation  would 
have  been  retained  to  determine  total 
pajrment  of  duty. 

This  legislation,  then,  would  benefit 
not  only  those  exporters  who  use 
many  parts  in  their  manufacturing 
process  and  who  currently  do  not  file, 
but  it  would  also  provide  a  cost  saving 
for  Oistoms.  both  in  its  drawback  liq- 
uidation process  and  its  audit  process. 
It  will  update  our  drawback  law  by 
adding  an  alternative  that  reflects  the 
more  complicated  nature  of  manufac- 
turing processes  we  have  now.« 


THE  HOUR  IS  LATE  AND  THE 
EVIDENCE  IS  CLEAR 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OrOKKOlf 
nt  TRX  RonSE  or  REPRXSENTATrVSS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  why  I  voted  to  support  the 
President's  original  request  for  $14 
million  in  military  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  Michel  amendment  to  pro- 
vide them  with  direct  humanitarian 
aid. 

The  struggle  in  Nicaragua  is  not 
simply  an  internal  conflict  between 
two  factions.  It  is  an  attempt  by  the 
ruling  Junta— armed,  advised,  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Soviet  Union— to 
impose  Communist  totalitarianism  on 
Nicaraguans    who    desire    democracy 
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and  personal  freedom.  The  United 
States  and  the  OAS  supported  the 
Nicaraguan  people  in  1979  in  their  op- 
position to  the  repressive  Somoza 
regime,  and  we  must  continue  to  stand 
by  them  in  their  struggle  to  be  truly 
free. 

The  Sandinistas  are  overtly  Marxist 
in  both  their  rhetoric  and  their  affili- 
ations. To  date,  they  have  received 
over  $500  million  in  war  materiel,  far 
beyond  the  amount  needed  to  defend 
themselves  from  poorly  armed  neigh- 
bors. Soviet-bloc  ship  deliveries  of 
military  equipment  have  risen  steadily 
over  the  past  3  years,  from  6  in  1982, 
to  25  in  1983.  to  37  in  1984. 

In  1979.  Cuban  advisers  began  arriv- 
ing in  Nicaragua  on  the  very  day  of 
the  revolution,  while  U.S.  offers  of 
qualified  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were 
rejected.  There  are  currently  7,500  to 
8,500  Cubans  in  Nicaragua,  including 
an  estimated  1.500  military  advisers. 
There  are  also  30  to  40  Soviet,  and 
over  60  East  German  military  advisers. 
The  Soviets  are  helping  to  complete  a 
10,000-foot  runway  at  Punta  Huete 
airfield,  which  will  be  the  longest  mili- 
tary runway  in  Central  America.  It 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  any  mili- 
tary aircraft  in  the  Soviet-bloc  arsenal. 

These  and  other  facts  discredit  the 
argument  that  U.S.  policy  has  pushed 
the  Sandinl&tas  into  the  Soviet  camp. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  ini- 
tially supported  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, granting  it  diplomatic  recog- 
nition only  7  days  after  the  takeover. 
In  the  first  2  years  of  Sandinista  rule, 
U.S.  aid  actually  increased.  The 
United  States  hasn't  pushed  reluctant 
Sandinistas  into  waiting  Soviet  arms, 
they  leapt  eagerly  of  their  own  accord. 

I  am  indignant  that  there  is  not  a 
greater  moral  outrage  in  this  Nation 
over  the  treatment  of  Nicaraguans  by 
the  Sandinista  regime.  Today  In  Nica- 
ragua, there  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  no  freedom  of  religion  or  as- 
sembly. The  rationing  of  basic  goods  is 
done  by  political  cadres,  and  is  used  to 
achieve  political  objectives.  Around 
1,400  political  prisoners  languish  in 
Sandinista  prisons  which  are  off  limits 
to  outside  observers.  More  than  20,000 
Mlskito  Indians  have  fled  the  country 
to  avoid  forced  relocation  and  persecu- 
tion. The  former  Jewish  community  of 
Nicaragua  is  now  in  exile;  the  syna- 
gogue was  firebombed  during  a  service. 
As  Adolfo  Calero — former  Somoza  op- 
ponent and  now  a  resistance  leader- 
stated:  "The  very  conditions  that  justi- 
fied hemispheric  intervention  against 
the  Somoza  regime  exist  again,  but  in 
greater  measure." 

The  ranks  of  the  freedom  fighters 
continue  to  grow,  even  without  U.S. 
aid.  They  now  number  15,000— an  im- 
pressive number  when  you  realize  that 
the  armed  opposition  to  Somoza  never 
exceeded  5,000.  As  Arturo  Cruz- 
former  Sandinista  Junta  member  and 
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now  a  democratic  opposition  leader- 
noted  last  March: 

The  sheer  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  so- 
called  contras  now  include  13.000  to  15.000 
men  is  a  telling  sign  that  something  Is  genu- 
inely wrong  In  Nicaragua. 

Communist  regimes  are  by  their 
very  nature  totalitarian.  Repression, 
not  popular  mandate,  is  the  means  by 
which  Conununists  maintain  power. 
Repression  wUl  not  end  in  Nicaragua  if 
the  fighting  ceases,  it  will  only  be 
easier  to  enforce. 

In  a  1961  speech  on  Cuba,  President 
Kennedy  astutely  remarked  on  the 
nature  of  Communist  takeovers  and 
regimes  when  he  said: 

The  legitimate  discontent  of  yearning 
people  Is  exploited.  The  legitimate  trap- 
pings of  self-determination  are  employed. 
But  once  In  power,  all  talk  of  discontent  is 
repressed,  all  sell-determination  disappears, 
and  the  promise  of  a  revolution  of  hope  is 
betrayed,  as  in  Cuba.  Into  a  reign  of  terror. 

Kennedy  understood  the  threat  of 
communism  to  Central  America,  and 
he  had  the  resolve  to  confront  it.  In 
this  same  speech,  he  stated: 

The  evidence  Is  clear— and  the  hour  Is 
late.  We  and  our  Latin  friends  wUl  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  postpone  any 
longer  the  real  issue  of  survival  of  freedom 
in  this  hemisphere  itself.  On  that  issue, 
unlike  perhaps  some  others,  there  can  be  no 
middle  ground.  Together  we  must  build  a 
hemisphere  where  freedom  can  flour- 
ish. ••  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  given  my 
unconditional  support  to  aU  U.S.  ac- 
tivities in  Central  America.  I  voted  to 
condemn  the  mining  of  the  Nicara- 
guan harbors,  and  disagree  with  cer- 
tain other  CIA  activities.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  I  voted  to  support  the 
President  on  aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers because  I  know  that  to  abandon 
the  Nicaraguans  is  to  sentence  them  to 
live  under— as  John  Kennedy  put  it— 
"a  reign  of  terror."# 


A   BILL   TO   AMEND   THE    INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  or  RCFRESENTATtVES 

Thunday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  clarifies  the  circum- 
stances under  which  construction 
workers  may  deduct  necessary  travel 
expenses  from  taxable  income.  I  am 
happy  that  the  entire  Washington 
State  congressional  delegation  has 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  construction  workers 
living  more  than  30  miles  from  their 
Job  sites  to  deduct  travel  expenses  for 
the  first  2  years  the  worker  is  em- 
ployed at  that  Job.  Additionally,  con- 
struction workers  can  get  travel  deduc- 
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tions  if  the  Job  site  is  a  temporary  or  a 
remote  Job  site. 

I  view  this  bill  as  an  equitable  reso- 
lution of  the  current  IRS  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  which  is  both  incon- 
sistent and  arbitrary.  Many  construc- 
tion workers  all  across  the  country 
work  on  a  temporary  basis  at  various 
construction  sites  and  projects.  Many 
of  these  construction  workers  are 
forced  to  travel  scores  of  miles  a  day 
round  trip  to  reach  their  construction 
Jobs  because  the  sites  are  remotely  lo- 
cated away  from  reasonable  residen- 
tial accommodations. 

In  my  congressional  district,  for  in- 
stance, many  construction  workers 
have  Jobs  on  the  Hanford  nuclear  res- 
ervation, a  670-8quare-mUe  complex 
which  is  remotely  located  for  national 
security  reasons.  Many  of  the  con- 
struction workers  at  that  site  have 
little  choice  but  to  live  more  than  30 
miles  from  their  Jobs.  In  these  situa- 
tions, I  believe  an  exception  should 
exist  in  the  Tax  Code  to  insure  that 
construction  workers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deduct  legitimate  travel  ex- 
penses. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  make  a  permanent  excep- 
tion to  the  overnight  standard  in  the 
Tax  Code  which  would  allow  travel  de- 
ductions for  construction  workers  in 
those  instances  when  the  Job  site  is  re- 
motely located  and  not  near  residen- 
tial or  reasonable  support  facilities. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

fLR.  2346 
A  Bnx  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 

travel  expenses  in  the  case  of  construction 

workers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  oj  the  United  States  oS 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (k) 
as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (J)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Trxaticent  or  Travel  Expenses  n 
THE  Case  or  Construction  Workers.— 

"(1)  In  oenerai.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  travel  expenses  of  a  construction 
worker  shall  be  treated  as  exF>enses  Incurred 
while  away  from  home  in  pursuit  of  a  trade 
or  business  (whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  is 
away  from  his  residence  overnight)  if— 

"(A)  the  Job  site  is  at  least  30  mUes  from 
the  residence  of  the  construction  worker, 
and 

"(B)  the  Job  site  is  a  temporary  job  site  or 
a  remote  Job  site. 

"(2)  Travel  expenses.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'travel  ex- 
penses' means  the  costs  incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer for  transportation  of  the  taxpayer  be- 
tween his  residence  and  the  Job  site. 

"(B)  Residence.— The  term  'residence' 
means  the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpay- 
er (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034  with- 
out regard  to  any  ownership  requirement). 

"(3)TEifPORARY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  job  site  is  temporary  if  the 
taxpayer's  employment  at  such  site  is  not 
indefinite  or  in  any  event  is  for  a  period  of 
less  than  2  years. 
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"(B)  PaioE  oetbhminations  not  taker 
into  AceoiTNT.— The  determination  of 
whether  a  Job  site  Is  temporary  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  time  the  travel  expenses  are 
incurred  without  regard  to  any  prior  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Remote.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  Job  site  is  remote  If  such  site  is  at 
least  30  mUes  from  the  nearest  location  of- 
fering residential  living  accommodations 
and  support  facilities  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  workers  at  the  job  site  and  their 
families  taking  into  consideration  workers 
from  other  job  sites  and  their  families  who 
would  ordinarily  live  at  such  location. 

"(5)  Job  8iTE.-~For  puiposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'job  site'  means  the  physi- 
cal location  of  the  construction,  plant,  or 
other  work  site  at  which  the  actual  employ- 
ment activity  occurs  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  Identity  of  the  employer,  the 
ownership  of  such  location,  or  the  existence 
of  other  sites  In  the  area). 

"(6)  CoNSTROcnoN  worker.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'construc- 
tion worker'  means  any  individual  employed 
(whether  as  a  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  un- 
skilled laborer)  in  the  building  or  construc- 
tion Industry:  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  clerical  or  management  employ- 
ees. 

(bXl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply— 

(A)  to  taxable  years  ending  after  January 
6.  1983,  and 

(B)  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  before 
January  6.  1983,  which  were  open  as  of  such 
date. 

(2)  If,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  at  any  time  before  the  date  1  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  attributa- 
ble to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  Is  barred  by  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  credit 
or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may,  never- 
theless, be  allowed  or  made  if  claim  therefor 
is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  before  the  day  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  etutctment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1KB),  a 
taxable  year  is  open  If  (without  regard  to 
paragraph  (2))  the  making  of  a  refund,  or 
the  assessment  of  a  deficiency,  with  respect 
to  such  taxable  year  was  not  barred  as  of 
January  6,  1983,  by  any  law  or  rule  of  law.« 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.  G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  mssiBsippi 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPSZSENTATTVES 

Thuraday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  making  major  deci- 
sions on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Many  Federal  programs  will  be 
affected.  The  decisions  we  must  make 
will  not  be  easy.  We  all  have  different 
priorities. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  fuUy  understand  the  Impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  In  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  in  the  field? 
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According  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  tolL 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  In  San  Antonio,  TX: 

AuDiE  L.  Murphy 
BfEiioRiAL  Veterans'  Hospital, 
San  Antonio,  TX,  February  7,  198S. 
Howard  H.  Green.  MJ3.. 
Chief  of  Staff,    VA  Medical  Center,    WhiU 
River  Junction,  VT. 

Dear  Dr.  Green:  The  following  informa- 
tion is  provided  in  response  to  your  letter  of 
January  2.  1985. 

a  Size  of  hospital  (FY  1985  budgeted 
workload):  674  operating  beds;  19.000  pa- 
tients treated:  560  average  daily  census:  and 
174.549  outpatient  visits  (includes  3  satellite 
cUnlcs). 

b.  Affiliated  with  University  of  Texas 
Health  Science  Center.  San  Antonio. 

c.  Projected  dollar  deficit  as  of  January  1, 
1985:  Personal  Services.  tl.OlS.OOO;  and  AU 
Other.  «900.000. 

d.  Impact  of  dollar  deficit: 

(1)  Personnel.— Our  presently  approved 
organizational  plan  includes  positions  for 
103  physicians.  It  has  been  necessary  to  Im- 
plement a  recruitment  lag  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction in  on-board  physicians  strength  of 
98.  Similar  recruitment  lags  imposed  on  cer- 
tain categories  of  both  clinical  and  adminis- 
trative support  personnel  have  not  jeopard- 
ized the  qtiality  of  service  but  do  impact  re- 
sponse times  and  can  result  in  longer  waits 
for  diagnostic  and  treatment  services. 

The  mandated  reduction  in  numbers  of 
GS  11/15  positions.  If  pursued,  will  have  a 
major  effect  on  our  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  mid-level  professionals  in  pharmacy, 
clinical  laboratory,  clinical  dietetics,  social 
work  and  psychology.  Situated,  as  we  are.  in 
a  medical  center  consisting  of  more  than  20 
competing  public,  private,  and  for-profit 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  institutions, 
we  are  and  wUl  increasingly  t>e  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  maintaining  adequate  num- 
bers of  experienced  supervisory  personnel  in 
these  fields. 

Persistent  rumors  of  an  across-the-boani 
pay  reduction  applied  to  all  Federal  employ- 
ees further  compounds  the  problems  and 
erodes  morale  and  confidence  In  VA  careers. 

(2)  Supplies.- The  costs  of  drugs,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  special  medical  supply  items 
represent  a  serious  funding  problem.  As  a 
highly  specialized  tertiary  care  referral 
center  serving  a  large  and  growing  number 
of  veterans,  this  hospital's  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
DRG  case  mix  methodology.  The  cost  of  the 
drugs,  pharmaceuticals  and  special  medical 
supply  items  used  in  supporting  this  level  of 
activity  and  complexity  has  necessitated 
careful  control  over  the  past  several  years. 
Certain  escalation  in  these  costs  will  out- 
strip the  potential  for  further  economies 
without  compromising  quality,  or  reducing 
the  level  of  activity  in  such  programs  as 
medical  oncology  and  cardiac  surgery.  In 
spite  of  its  impact  on  our  teaching  and  re- 
search programs,  the  latter  will  represent 
the  only  acceptable  option. 

(3)  Equipment.— The  system-wide  limita- 
tion on  funds  for  replacing  and  upgrading 
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medical  equipment  Is  particularly  deeply 
felt  in  this  hospital  now  in  Its  eleventh  year. 
Demands  for  replacement  parts  and  expend- 
able components  of  Instniments  and  ma- 
chines which  are  being  pushed  to  their  max- 
imum capacity  have  practically  eliminated 
our  ability  to  replace,  add.  and  upgrade 
equipment  to  the  current  state-of-the-art. 

(4)  Surgical  Backlog.— As  of  the  first  of 
this  month  (February  1985)  there  is  a  back- 
log of  approximately  60.  ranging  from 
major  thoracic  cases  (5)  and  total  Joint  re- 
placements (10)  to  operative  cystoscopy 
(20).  This  results  from  a  combination  of  re- 
straints imposed  on  the  Surgical  Service, 
the  principal  ones  being  the  availability  of 
senior  staff  and.  particularly  in  the  case  of 
orthopaedics,  house  staff  support  of  the 
highly  specialized  operating  teams. 

e.  Solutions.— Over  and  above  our  efforts 
to  regularly  and  diligently  monitor  both 
budgeting  and  outlays,  accompanied  by  an 
active  program  of  quality  control,  the  only 
remaining  option  is  a  more  stringent  "door 
keeping"  on  admission  to  care  of  nonservice- 
connected  candidates. 

f.  Other— Unlike  many  other  tertiary 
"flagship"  hospitals,  this  Institution  is  re- 
sponsible, via  its  three  satellite  clinics,  for 
primary  health  care  in  a  PSA  that  includes 
41  rural  counties  the  total  veteran  popula- 
tion of  which  Is  projected  to  continue  to  in- 
crease through  1990.  with  a  doubling  in  the 
number  over  65  years  of  age.  One  of  these 
clinics  is  250  miles  distant  in  McAllen. 
Texas,  and  another  150  miles,  in  Corpus 
Christi.  The  economy  in  most  of  the  area  is 
depressed,  with  current  unemployment 
rates  ranging  as  high  as  21  percent.  The 
area  Is  short  on  publicly  funded  alternatives 
for  health  care,  and  therefore  patients,  once 
admitted  for  VA  care,  tend  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  VA  clinics  for  continuous 
ambulatory  services:  and  when  hospitaliza- 
tion is  required,  must  travel  to  this  hospital. 
The  basic  costs  of  maintaining  these  mod- 
estly staffed  satellites  are  perhaps  not 
greater  than  similar  ones  in  other  settings. 
The  added  costs  of  travel,  particularly  of  se- 
riously ill  patients  who  require  ambulance 
or  helicopter  transportation,  and  of  fee-for- 
service  emergency  care  in  local  hospitals 
and  by  local  consultants,  are  considerably 
greater  and  t)ecoming  an  almost  untolerable 
burden  on  ambulatory  care  fee-basis  and 
travel  allocations,  which  do  not  recognize 
this  difference. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  dollar  drain  rep- 
resented by  this  situation,  the  concerns  for 
providing  highly  specialized  tertiary  "flag- 
ship" services  and  those  of  assuring  quality 
primary  ambulatory  services  are  difficult  to 
coalesce  in  a  single  professional  staff.  This 
sunbelt  phenomenon,  particularly  in  less  af- 
fluent areas,  will  not  be  significantly 
changed  by  the  eligibility  "reforms"  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  therefore  we  believe  must  be  con- 
sidered in  future  resource  distribution 
methodologies. 

Thomas  R.  Newcomb,  M.O.. 

ChUf  of  Staff.m 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
ACT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  rxprxsentatives 

Thursday,  May  2.  1985 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
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the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  This 
bill  would  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
live  animals  and  meat  from  countries 
that  have  standards  for  antibiotic  use 
in  food  producing  animals  which  are 
less  stringent  than  the  standards  for 
antibiotic  use  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  seek  negotiations  for  an 
International  agreement  regarding  the 
standardized  use  of  antibiotics  and 
other  drugs  in  livestock  production. 

Understandably  concerns  have  re- 
cently arisen  among  both  consuimers 
and  pork  producers  over  the  differ- 
ences between  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  antibiotics  cloram- 
phenicol  and  dimethridazole  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  These 
differences  not  only  pose  a  potential 
health  hazard  to  American  consumers, 
but  also  have  resulted  in  a  highly 
unfair  competitive  disadvantage  for 
American  producers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  the  position  that  If  our  trading 
partners  control  the  use  of  a  drug  and 
if  drug  residues  are  not  found  in  im- 
ported products,  then  these  nations 
are  in  compliance  with  U.S.  regula- 
tions. However,  because  the  testing 
procedures  currently  used  by  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  not 
wholly  effective  in  determining  com- 
pliance with  U.S.  standards,  my  legis- 
lation attempts  to  encourage  the 
standardization  of  regulations  regard- 
ing the  use  of  antibiotics  and  other 
drugs  in  lif  estock  production. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R. 2379 

A  Bill  To  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
live  animals  and  meat  products  from  coun- 
tries having  standards  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain antibiotics  in  food-producing  animals 
that  are  not  as  stringent  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  ptu-poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  live  animal  or  meat  or  meat  prod- 
uct may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouses  for  consumption,  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  unless  the  use 
of  the  antibiotics  cloramphenicol  and  di- 
methridazole in  food  producing  animals  in 
the  country  of  origin  of  that  animal  or  prod- 
uct is  subject  to  prohibitions  and  limitations 
that  are  at  least  as  stringent  as  those  that 
are  applicable  at  the  time,  under  United 
States  law,  to  the  use  of  those  antibiotics  in 
food  producing  animals.". 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consulation  with  other  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  officials,  shall  actively  seek  and 
participate  in  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  an  international  agreement 
regarding  the  use  of  antibiotics  and  other 
drugs  in  livestock  production.9 
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TO  AMEND  TITLE  VII  OP  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  ItASSACHUSETTS 
III  THZ  HODSE  OP  REPRESERTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  reintroduced  legislation 
that  will  bring  equal  protection  in  em- 
ployment to  the  handicapped  under 
the  avll  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  gen- 
erally applicable  prohibition  against 
employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap.  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  em- 
ployment discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin:  but  it  provides  no  protection 
for  disabled  workers.  The  widespread 
exclusion  of  handicapped  workers 
from  employment  exacts  an  enormous 
toll  in  terms  of  human  dignity  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  countless  Americans. 
Over  16  million  people  age  18  to  64 
years  reported  some  level  of  work  dis- 
ability in  the  1976  census.  Of  this 
handicapped  population,  there  were 
only  7.1  million  persons  working.  It  is 
vital  to  realize  that  most  of  these 
people  desire  employment  but  do  not 
work  because  of  unjust  and  discrimi- 
natory hiring  policies. 

The  handicapped  face  the  dilemma 
of  being  discriminated  against  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  because  they 
are  evaluateid  on  the  basis  of  false  gen- 
eralizations, misconceptions  and  misin- 
formation about  their  handicap;  not 
on  the  basis  of  their  job  skills,  produc- 
tivity or  performance.  Qualified  indi- 
viduals, time  and  again,  are  denied  em- 
ployment because  of  their  disability 
when  the  disability  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  their  Job  performance. 
Our  handicapped  deserve  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  evaluated  and  hired  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  and  not  their 
handicap. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. There  are  too  many  employers 
who  still  will  not  hire  an  otherwise 
qualified  individual  for  the  sole  reason 
of  his  or  her  disability.  Some  employ- 
ers cling  to  the  myths  related  to  hiring 
the  handicapped.  Fears  of  increased 
insurance  rates,  lower  job  perform- 
ance, job  stability,  poor  attendance 
and  the  required  physical  adjustment 
turn  employers  away  from  hiring  the 
handicapped.  This  unnecessary  situa- 
tion weighs  a  heavy  cost  on  society.  In 
1980,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Federal 
Government  spent  approximately  $1 
out  of  every  $13  in  the  Federal 
budget — 40  billion— to  support  our  dis- 
abled population.  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate support  for  disabled  citizens 
amounts  to  approximately  an  addi- 
tional $60  billion.  Surely  by  eliminat- 
ing employment  discrimination  of  the 
handicapped  we  can  help  reduce  this 
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economic  burden  on  taxpayers.  Addi- 
tionally, and  more  Importantly,  by  en- 
acting this  legislation  we  can  help 
reduce  the  loss  in  hiunan  terms  that  is 
caused  by  discrimination  against 
handicapped  individuals.  Too  many 
deserving  people  are  excluded  from  so- 
ciety's mainstream  and  left  to  lose 
their  dignity  and  self-worth. 

The  time  has  come  to  include  handi- 
capped individuals  as  a  protected  ele- 
ment in  our  population  under  title  VII 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964;  pro- 
tecting handicapped  persons  against 
all  forms  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion under  that  title.  We  must  demon- 
strate our  Nation's  firm  commitment 
to  ending  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
me  in  my  effort  to  give  the  handi- 
capped an  equal  opportimity  in  em- 
plosrment. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HH.  370 
A  biU  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  OvU  Rights 

Act  of  1964  to  make  discrimination  against 

handicapped  individuals  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  ref- 
erence in  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  of  this  Act  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  is  a  reference  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Sk.  2.  Section  701  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(IHl)  The  term  'handicap'  means  the 
status  of  any  individual— 

"(A)  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment which  sutMtantially  limits  any  of  such 
Individual's  major  life  activities: 

"(B)  who  has  a  record  of  such  an  impair- 
ment: or 

"(C)  who  is  regarded  as  having  such  an 
impairment. 

"(2)  Such  term  does  not  include  the  status 
of  an  individual  who  is  an  alcoholic  or  a 
drug  abuser— 

"(A)  whose  current  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs 
prevents  such  individual  from  performing 
the  Job  Involved:  or 

"(B)  whose  employment,  because  of  such 
current  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  would  con- 
stitute a  direct  threat  to  property  or  safety 
of  other  individuals.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Sections  703(aKl),  703(aK2). 
703(b)  703(cKl).  703(cM2),  703(d),  and 
703(eKl)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  national  origin"  each  place  it  api>ear8 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

(b)  TTie  sentence  beginning  "Notwith- 
standing any"  in  section  703(h)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "national  origin,  or  handicap":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sex  or  national  origin" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sex,  national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

(c)  Section  703(J)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "national  origin,  or  handicap": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
second  place  it  appears  the  following:  ".  or 
persons  with  any  handicap,":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
third  place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  or 
persons  with  such  handicap,". 
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(d)  The  center  heading  of  section  703  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  natioiial 
ORicnt"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ma- 

TIONAL  OBICnf,  OR  HAKDICAP". 

Sec.  4.  Section  704(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  national  origin"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

See.  5.  The  sentence  beginning  "No  order 
of  the  court"  in  section  706(g)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or 
handicap". 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  717(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  hand- 
icap". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sex  or  national  origin"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sex,  national  origin,  or  handi- 
cap". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  affect  any  right,  remedy,  obligation, 
or  responsiblity  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973. 

Sk.  S.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  month  after  the  month 
is  which  this  Act  is  enacted.* 


MEDICARE  VISION  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSKI 

OPMARTLAHD 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  legislation  to  correct  a  glaring  in- 
equity in  the  Medicare  law.  This  bill, 
the  Medicare  Vision  Reform  Act, 
would  inject  a  dose  of  competition  into 
the  delivery  of  eye/vision  services 
imder  Medicare,  and  provide  substan- 
tial savings  to  many  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. 

The  Medicare  Program  currently 
covers  eye/vision  services  provided  by 
doctors  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
except  for  routine  eye  examinations 
and  refractive  services.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  services  provided  to  post- 
cataract  patients,  these  same  services 
are  not  covered  when  provided  by  a 
doctor  of  optometry,  even  if  the  serv- 
ices are  within  the  s(K>pe  of  State  li- 
censing laws  under  which  the  optom- 
etrist practices.  The  result  of  this  in- 
consistency is  that  Medicare  benefici- 
aries who  choose  a  doctor  of  optome- 
try for  their  eye/vision  care,  either  be- 
cause they  have  eJways  gone  to  that 
provided  or  there  are  no  doctors  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  readily  accessi- 
ble, are  forced  to  pay  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  services  that  are  in  essence 
covered  benefits.  Such  a  denial  of  ben- 
efits on  the  arbitrary  basis  of  accessi- 
bility to  a  covered  provider  is  patently 
unfair  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Medicare  Program,  or  even  its 
opening  section,  which  states: 

Any  individual  entitled  to  insurance  bene- 
fits under  this  title  may  obtain  health  serv- 
ices from  any  institution,  agency,  or  person 
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qualified  to  participate  under  this  title  if 
such  institution,  agency,  or  person  under- 
takes to  provide  him  such  services. 

My  bill  will  correct  this  situation  by 
covering  eye/vision  services  under 
Medicare  when  provided  by  any  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  State  law  to  pro- 
vide the  services. 

My  bill  also  addresses  a  growing  (^n- 
cem  of  mine— the  substantial  and 
growing  difference  between  what  Med- 
icare recognizes  as  the  reasonable 
charge  for  eye/vision  services  and  the 
charge  actually  billed  to  the  patient. 
For  currently  included  practitioners  it 
is  estimated  that  Medicare  reasonable 
charges  are  only  77.5  percent  of  actual 
charges:  Thus  Medicare  patients  are 
paying  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
charge  in  addition  to  their  20-percent 
coinsurance  charge.  This  amounts  to 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  pocket  to  pay 
more  than  what  Medicare  has  recog- 
nized as  the  reasonable  charge.  My  bill 
would  correct  this  problem  by  requir- 
ing that  all  practitioners  who  provide 
ambulatory  eye/vision  services,  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  such  services,  accept 
the  Medicare-determined  reasonable 
charge  as  the  full  charge,  and  not  bill 
the  patient  for  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  reasonable  charge  except  for 
the  20-percent  coinsurance. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  expansion 
of  Medicare  covered  services,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  services  are  already  <»v- 
ered;  we  are  merely  seelting  here  to 
make  sure  all  beneficiaries  are  treated 
fairly  in  obtaining  these  services.  Fur- 
ther, as  currently  drafted,  the  bill 
would  be  budget  neutral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  which  would 
have  gone  one-step  further  and  provid- 
ed Medicare  coverage  for  routine  eye 
examinations.  That  bill,  H.R.  3010, 
was  the  focus  of  hearings  by  the 
EInergy  and  Commerce  Health  Sub- 
committee and  attracted  the  support 
of  an  impressive  list  of  organizations, 
including  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  I  remain  a 
firm  believer  in  the  long-term  value 
and  cost  effectiveness  of  providing  this 
care,  but  I  am  also  sensitive  to  the  up- 
front costs  involved  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  constraint.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  this  Congress  will  address  the  in- 
equity in  the  current  program,  and 
future  Congresses  will  fctcus  on  the 
real  value  of  preventive  care  in  the 
(X}ming  years.* 
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FAMILY  PARMER  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nr  THX  HOnSK  op  lUPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
Family  Fanner  Reform  Act  of  1985, 
H.R.  2318:  which  I  am  introducing 
today  to  address  the  plight  of  the 
small  farmers,  who  like  the  small 
urban  businesses,  are  the  major  pro- 
ducers of  goods  and  services  in  this 
Nation.  We  all  need  each  other  for 
mutual  survival  and  growth. 

As  a  Representative  from  an  urban 
district,  I  became  especially  interested 
in  the  plight  of  the  family  farmer 
when  Michigan  farmers  came  to  De- 
troit 2  years  ago  and  contributed  over 
50  tons  of  food  to  hungry  and  unem- 
ployed workers  who  had  exhausted 
their  public  benefits. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  impor- 
tant urban-rural  coalition  which,  like 
others  similar  to  it,  continues  to  grow 
and  expand  throughout  the  Nation  at 
a  time  when  we  increasingly  face  hard- 
ships imposed  by  this  administration's 
deficit-ridden  economy:  3  weeks  ago.  a 
group  of  about  50  community  leaders 
from  E>etroit,  MI,  toured  hog  and 
dairy  farms  and  discussed  agricultural 
problems  with  family  farmers.  The 
E>etroit  delegation  then  invited  farm- 
ers to  visit  the  urban  community  in 
May,  and  collectively,  they  are  seeking 
solutions  for  the  revitalization  of  our 
State  and  National  economies. 

The  urban  and  labor  population 
must  express  concerns  about  the  well- 
being  of  the  farm  and  rural  worker  be- 
cause some  22  million  jol3s  in  industry 
are  dependent  upon  agriculture.  Agri- 
ctilture  is  the  largest  single  portion  of 
the  Nation's  export  portfolio  which  ac- 
counts for  jobs  in  its  own  right.  Most 
industrial  States,  as  well  as  farm 
States,  have  major  agriculture  sectors. 
Moreover,  when  farmers  go  broke, 
they  do  not  buy  equipment  and  prod- 
ucts made  by  workers,  and  workers 
cannot  purchase  sufficient  agriculture 
products. 

A  chilling  economic  wind  is  sweeping 
across  rural  America,  uprooting  farm 
and  ranch  families  at  rate  unseen 
since  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
producers  have  already  been  swept 
from  the  land  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
past  4  years.  And  the  wind  grows  more 
harsh  with  each  passing  day.  At  the 
rate  we  are  going,  less  than  1  million 
farms  will  survive  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  half  of  our  food  produc- 
tion will  be  controlled  by  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  farm  population.  The  sta- 
tistics of  recent  failures  within  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  are  grim  evidence 
that  our  national  economic  policy  is 
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seriously  misguided.  Here  are  some 
startling  examples: 

Nearly  200.000  farmers  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  1981; 

Net  farm  income  fell  to  $16.1  billion 
in  1983,  the  lowest  level  since  the  de- 
pression: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1930's. 
farmers'  interest  payments  last  year 
exceeded  their  income. 

Between  1980  to  1983.  the  value  of 
farmland  fell,  the  first  time  since  the 
depression  that  land  values  declined 
for  3  straight  years:  and 

The  aggregate  farm  debt  is  expected 
to  reach  a  record  $215  billion  this 
year. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  im- 
mediate concern  facing  America's 
family  farmers  is  the  debt  crisis  many 
of  them  find  themselves  in  today. 
More  than  30  percent  of  America's 
farmers  are  in  desperate  financial 
shape,  with  another  30  to  40  percent 
facing  accelerating  financial  problems 
in  the  next  few  months. 

In  Michigan,  farmers  are  calling  for 
the  passage  of  an  emergency  Federal 
appropriation  to  prevent  some  12  per- 
cent of  the  State's  farmers  from  going 
out  of  business.  Although  in  1980, 
Michigan  farm  income  was  $820  mil- 
lion, it  had  dropped  to  $690  million  in 
1984.  Only  in  the  last  90  days,  the 
caseload  of  farm  loan  requests  have 
doubled.  Michigan  farmers  reported 
recently  that  four  different  small 
banks  have  refused  them  loans,  and 
this  problem  is  affecting  all  categories 
of  farmers  in  the  State.  One  Michigan 
farmer  stated  that  he  is  in  more  than 
$450,000  debt,  and  that  even  the  veter- 
inarian in  his  county  is  going  out  of 
business  because  of  the  depressed  agri- 
cultural prices. 

Now,  increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can family  farmers  are  in  need  to  sup- 
port. The  critical  debt  situation  in 
rural  America  has  come  about  because 
of  continuing  low  conunodity  prices, 
unacceptably  high  interest  rates,  over- 
production coupled  with  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective demand  for  their  products.  The 
small-  and  medium-size  farmers  call 
for  several  immediate  actions  which  I 
fully  support  and  which  is  reflected  in 
the  Family  Farmer  Reform  Act  of 
1985  which  I  am  proposing. 

First,  existing  loans  must  be  reamor- 
tized  or  rescheduled  for  the  longest 
period  of  time  possible.  Second,  inter- 
est rates  must  be  lowered  to  a  level 
which  will  achieve  repayability.  Third, 
deferral  of  some  of  the  debt  may  be 
needed  until  such  time  as  farm  income 
will  permit  reinstatement. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  of 
this  bill  are  the  following:  It  is  a  zero 
subsidy  program  which  satisfies  both 
farmers  and  taxpayers,  neither  of 
whom  like  subsidies.  This  program 
places  the  price  floors  at  the  real  cost 
of  production,  controls  the  volume  of 
production,  eliminates  subsidy  pay- 
ments and  allows  farmers  to  recover 
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their  costs  in  the  marketplace,  not 
from  the  Treasury. 

It  is  a  market-oriented  bill  designed 
to  limit  production  of  the  designated 
storable  commodities  to  actual  domes- 
tic and  foreign  market  demand,  plus 
whatever  volume  is  required  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  reserve. 

It  is  targeted  to  true  family  farms. 
The  most  innovative  component  of  the 
program  is  the  progressive  set-aside 
mechanism  which  gives  small-  and 
medium-size  farmers  first  crack  at  pro- 
ducing for  actual  demand.  In  essence, 
the  larger  a  producer  is.  based  upon 
gross  Income  level,  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  his  base  acreage  he  would 
be  required  to  remove  from  production 
in  times  of  surplus. 

H.R.  2318  would  restructure  farm 
debt  to  allow  realistic  repayment,  and 
in  fact  requires  that  debt-ridden  farm- 
ers be  given  extended  payout  periods 
and  lower  effective  interest  rates  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  service  their 
debts  rather  than  face  bankruptcy  or 
foreclosure.  It  also  calls  for  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium  on  foreclosures  by 
Government  lenders  to  give  these  pro- 
ducers breathing  room  untU  the  new 
supply  management  and  price  struc- 
ture are  implemented. 

It  provides  a  simple,  no-subsidy 
farmer  disaster  reserve  program.  This 
self-help  crop  insurance  program 
would  require  all  producers  of  desig- 
nated storable  commodities  to  contrib- 
ute a  small  percentage  of  their  annual 
production  into  a  farmer  disaster  re- 
serve [FDR]  which  they  could  draw  on 
in  times  of  natural  disaster.  This  pro- 
gram would  serve  to  stabilize  the 
volume  of  each  of  the  commodities 
hitting  the  market  each  year,  thus 
cushioning  consumers  and  livestock 
producers  from  shortage-induced  price 
increases. 

This  proposal  is  predictable,  uncom- 
plicated, and  flexible.  Each  year,  past 
production  and  projected  needs  would 
be  calculated  and  the  production  goals 
for  the  upcoming  crop  year  would  be 
determined  and  adjusted  through  a 
simple  formula.  Thereby,  producers, 
bankers,  and  farm  suppliers  would 
know  far  ahead  of  time  precisely  how 
much  of  each  crop  a  farmer  can  grow 
and  what  the  price  floors  will  be.  The 
whole  farm  sector  can  pltui  with  confi- 
dence. 

The  Family  Farmer  Reform  Act  of 
1985  requires  sound  soil  conservation 
practices.  All  producers  would  set 
aside  a  percentage  of  their  base  acre- 
age from  production  and  implement 
approved  conservation  practices  on 
the  set-aside  land.  It  includes  provi- 
sions for  encouraging  stronger  protec- 
tion of  scarce  groiuid  water  resources. 

In  this  era  of  severe  international 
drought  and  starvation,  this  proposal 
addresses  world  hunger  responsibil- 
ities. The  current  crisis  in  Africa  re- 
flects the  continuing  need  for  both 
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disaster  relief  and  for  long-term  agri- 
cultural development  in  many  poorer 
nations.  Until  the  1980's  more  than 
half  of  all  food  aid  distributed  in  the 
world  was  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  In  determining  annual  produc- 
tion quotas,  this  program  should  again 
anticipate  that  our  responsibility 
would  be  to  provide  on  the  order  of  51 
percent  of  the  needed  food  aid  project- 
ed annually  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  aid  should  be  coordinated 
with  other  exporting  nations  through 
multilateral  agreements.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  should  increase  the 
level  of  technical  assistance  provided 
to  nations  which  are  committed  to  in- 
creasing their  indigenous  agricultural 
production  capability. 

Finally,  this  legislation  calls  for  90- 
percent  parity,  not  charity,  coupled 
with  strict  conservation  measures  so 
we  can  preserve  our  soil  and  water  for 
future  generations.  In  short,  we  must 
save  our  family  farmers  now,  or  all 
America  will  lose.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION:  THE  RE- 
MARKABLE HISTORY  OF 
BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  impact  this  ad- 
ministration's education  cuts  will  have 
on  historically  black  colleges  and  imi- 
versities.  This  administration  has  pro- 
posed cuts  of  over  $700  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  190.000  New 
Yorkers  will  be  removed  from  the  Pell 
Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Programs.  Higher  education  seems 
destined  to  be  the  domain  of  the 
wealthy.  Under  these  cuts  Medgar 
Evers  College,  in  New  York,  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  to  msJce  quality  edu- 
cation available  to  the  college-bound 
poor  and  middle-income  student  who 
seeks  a  better  way  of  life.  The  viable 
financial  future  of  this  country's  black 
institutions  Is  uncertain.  Executive 
Order  12320.  signed  In  1981.  ensures 
black  participation  in  federally  spon- 
sored programs,  but  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  needed  from  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

Solid  fundraising  progress  has  given 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  a  na- 
tional and  international  reputation. 
Empowered  with  the  dynamics  needed 
to  promote  the  educational  welfare  of 
our  black  colleges,  they  have  become 
the  life  insurance  these  colleges  and 
their  students  need.  At  a  time  when 
education  associations  question  the 
quality  and  standards  of  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  a  little  known  fact  that  our 
black  colleges   and   universities   have 
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been  consistent  in  their  support  for 
strong  liberal  arts  curriculums.  Our 
black  colleges  are  valuable  resources. 

I  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  role 
black  colleges  and  universities  have 
played  in  our  society:  many  graduates 
of  black  institutions  are  at  the  top 
echelons  of  their  professions.  From 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Mr.  Thurgood 
Marshall,  to  novelist  Ms.  Tonl  Morri- 
son and  soprano  Ms.  Leonthyne  Price, 
to  Olympic  medalist  Mr,  Edwin  Moses, 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
these  black  Americans  have  been  im- 
mense and  their  contributions  invalu- 
able. One  of  the  greatest  Americans  to 
ever  live  was  the  product  of  one  of  our 
black  colleges— Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.;  his  intellect  and  his  leader- 
ship made  Americans  proud. 

Private  and  public  support  is  para- 
mount toward  better  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities.  I  submit  the 
following  article,  by  Washington  Post 
columnist  Mr.  William  Raspberry,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  19851 

A  IJTTLE  Lire  Ilf SCBAlfCE  FOR  BLACK 

Colleges 
(By  WlUlam  Raspberry) 

Black  colleges,  typically  small  and  under- 
funded, are  seldom  in  a  position  to  refuse  fi- 
nancial assistance — even  when  it  it  clear 
that  the  help  will  create  nearly  intractable 
problems  down  the  road. 

Frederick  Douglass  Patterson  understands 
the  dilemma  well,  having  experienced  it  as  a 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  founder 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  Now  the 
83-year-old  "retired"  educator,  with  a  gener- 
ous assist  from  the  insurance  industry,  is 
embarked  on  a  program  to  do  something 
about  it. 

"The  chronic  problem  which  our  colleges 
face,"  he  was  saying  the  other  day  during  a 
visit  here  from  New  York,  "is  that  if  you  go 
to  the  foundations— the  most  likely  source 
of  financial  assistance— you  find  they  won't 
give  to  endowments.  They  give  you  restrict- 
ed gifts,  restricted  l)oth  as  to  purpose  and  as 
to  the  time  frame  of  expenditure. 

"Still  the  gifts  are  received  with  gratitude, 
since  there  are  very  few  things  you  can  do 
for  an  undernourished  undergraduate  col- 
lege that  do  not  improve  the  quality  of  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  You're  glad  to  have 
the  quality,  but  then  you're  out  of  money  to 
sustain  the  improvements. 

"You  may  find  that  you've  built  into  your 
operation  better  salaries  for  teachers,  more 
books  for  the  library,  more  science  equip- 
ment, more  of  this,  more  of  that— whatever 
the  rating  agencies  say  you  need.  Then  you 
find  yourself  out  of  funds  ...  so  you  end  up 
financially  worse  off  than  you  were  before 
you  got  the  money." 

That  was  the  dilemma.  The  solution:  The 
College  Endowment  Funding  Plan,  a  piece 
of  financial  wizardry  that  allows  a  college  to 
turn  an  Initial  fundraising  effort  of  $300,000 
into  an  endowment  of  more  than  $2  million 
in  the  space  of  25  years,  while  drawing  out 
$30,000  every  year  for  current  expenditures. 

The  key  to  the  magic  is  the  participation 
of  the  life  and  health  insurance  Industry, 
whose  members  Patterson  persuaded  to 
make  long-term,  below-market-rate  loans  In 
multiples  of  $400,000. 
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It  works  this  way:  a  participating  college 
is  eligible  for  a  $50,000  bonus  from  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  and  a  loan  of 
$400,000  from  an  insurance  company  for 
each  $300,000  unit  the  college  is  able  to 
raise  on  its  own.  The  $750,000  package  is  in- 
vested in  long-term,  high-quality,  fixed-in- 
terest securities,  with  the  interest  (minus 
the  $30,000-a-year  in  operating  costa) 
plowed  back. 

For  the  first  15  years,  the  college  pays 
only  the  Interest  (at  two  percentage  points 
below  market)  on  the  loan.  By  the  time  the 
loan  is  fully  repaid,  the  Insurance  company 
has  made  a  decent  return  on  Its  $400,000  in- 
vestment and  the  college,  which  already  has 
used  $750,000  In  operating  money  has  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  nearly  $2  million  for  each 
initial  $300,000  unit. 

"The  first  company  to  join  the  plan- 
Aetna— wanted  to  give  us  the  money,"  Pat- 
terson said.  "I  told  them  we  didn't  want  it  as 
a  gift  because  we  needed  the  leverage  of  a 
loan  to  wake  up  the  trustees  of  these  col- 
leges and  get  people  out  scrapping  for  the 
money.  Besides,  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
companies  willing  to  give  us  that  kind  of 
money.  A  safe  loan  with  a  good  return  is  a 
different  proposition. 

"The  reason  for  the  $30,000  annual  draw- 
down is  that  no  college  as  hard  up  as  these 
are  is  going  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan  if  they  can't  get  something  every 
year." 

So  far,  enthusiasm  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem, for  either  the  colleges  or  the  Insurance 
companies.  Thirty-one  companies  have 
made  loans  to  29  colleges,  some  of  which 
have  taken  as  many  as  five  or  six  units.  The 
$37.5  million  invested  to  date  is  expected  to 
produce  endowments  totaling  well  over  $100 
million  in  25  years. 

"It's  been  a  phenomenally  successful  ex- 
perience, especially  for  those  small  colleges 
that  could  never  even  dream  of  building  an 
endowment, '  Patterson  said.  "Now  If  we 
could  only  get  the  rest  of  the  private  sector 
to  get  Involved  to  the  same  extent .  .  ."• 


PLYWOOD  TARIFFS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIHGTOlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedule 
that  is  needlessly  and  unfairly  costing 
Jobs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  wood 
processing  industry.  Left  uncorrected, 
the  Job  toll  stemming  from  this  prob- 
lem will  steadily  increase. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  H.R. 
5182.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress  to  address  this  problem. 
In  the  last  session.  H.R.  5182  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Omnibus  Tariff 
and  Trade  Act  prepared  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee.  As  part  of  that 
measure,  this  legislation  passed  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
full  House  of  Representatives.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  provision  was  dropi>ed  at 
the  11th  hour  In  the  House-Senate 
conference. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  problem 
my  bill  would  correct:  Currently,  cer- 
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tain  plywood  sheets  are  being  export- 
ed by  Canada  to  the  United  States  as 
building  boards  rather  than  as  ply- 
wood under  the  U.S.  tariff  schedule. 
This  subjects  such  Canadian  exports 
to  a  much  lower  tariff  schedule, 
making  the  products  cheaper  than 
comparable  plywood  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  tariff  category 
called  building  boards  was  apparently 
Intended  to  be  a  residual  one  for  spe- 
cial-use construction  panels  that 
might  not  fall  into  either  plywood  or 
wood  veneer  panel  categories. 

Instead,  it  has  become  a  loophole 
category.  In  the  course  of  last  year's 
hearings.  Congress  found  that  by 
simply  altering  the  edge  of  a  plywood 
sheet,  foreign  producers  are  able  to 
get  their  products  categorized  as  build- 
ing boards.  qr\lifylng  for  the  dramati- 
cally lower  tariff  treatment.  In  theory, 
the  edgework  dedicates  the  sheet  to 
some  unspecified  special  construction 
use.  In  fact,  the  use  of  such  sheets  is 
no  different  than  plywood  sheets  with 
plain  edges. 

My  legislation  would  revise  the 
building  board  category  to  insure  that 
it  is  used  only  for  special-use  panels 
and  not  for  plywood.  This  revision 
makes  the  U.S.  tariff  schedule  for 
these  products  conform  more  closely 
to  the  international  code,  which  con- 
tains no  building  board  category  at  all. 
Maintenance  of  a  building  board  cate- 
gory in  the  United  States  Code  would 
only  frustrate  efforts  to  insure  Inter- 
nationally recognized  tariff  categories, 
and  continue  to  damage  our  own  wood 
products  industry. 

While  the  tariff  on  plywood  is  a  flat 
20  percent,  the  so-called  building 
boards,  used  as  plywood,  are  exported 
subject  to  a  tariff  of  1.9  cents  per 
pound  plus  3.4  percent.  The  plywood 
industry  estimates  that  this  schedule 
equals  a  flat  10-percent  tariff.  Under 
the  UA.  tariff  schedule,  even  that  re- 
duced level  will  continue  to  decrease 
(bumatically.  

While  the  volumes  imported  from 
Canada  under  this  category  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  plywood  prod- 
ucts marketed  in  the  United  States, 
the  volume  Jumped  an  alarming  74 
percent  in  1982.  My  greatest  concern 
is,  as  the  tariff  schedule  decreases,  the 
practice  of  exporting  plywood  under 
the  building  board  category  may 
spread  to  all  forms  of  plywood  export- 
ed by  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  practice  would  be  devastating 
to  our  industry. 

As  many  of  the  Members  know,  rap- 
idly rising  and  heavily  subsidized.  Ca- 
nadian wood  products  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  cf  concern  within  the  U.S. 
industry.  Congress,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  introduced  in  this  Congress 
H.R.  1648,  a  bill  to  accelerate  ongoing 
negotiations  l>etween  the  United 
States    and    Canadian    Governments, 
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and  elimiiuite  the  deep  subsidy  provid- 
ed to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  deal  with  the  over- 
reaching problem  of  unfair  Canadian 
subsidies:  instead,  it  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate a  loophole  in  our  own  tariff 
schedule  that  manufacturers  in 
Canada  and  other  nations  can  export, 
unfairly,  to  the  severe  detriment  of 
our  ihanufacturers  and  our  wood  prod- 
ucts work  force.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  the  two  problems  are  re- 
lated. When  you  add  this  tariff  loop- 
hole to  the  subsidy  advantages  already 
enjoyed  by  Canadian  manufacturers, 
it  creates  a  tremendously  unfair  situa- 
tion. 

As  many  of  the  Members  know,  rap- 
idly rising  and  heavily  subsidized  Ca- 
nadian wood  products  exports  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  concern  within 
the  U.S.  industry.  Congress,  and  the 
administration.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  should  not  be  regarded  as 
pro^tionist  or  a  reversal  of  the  in- 
dustry's free  trade  position.  Rather, 
this  bill  is  a  loophole  closer.  It  brings 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedule  into  closer 
conformity  with  international  stand- 
ards, restoring  equal  treatment  of  ply- 
wood products  in  the  U.S.  market  for 
both  foreign  and  domestic  producers. 
For  this  reason,  the  legislation  has  the 
specific  support  and  endorsement  of 
the  American  Plywood  Association, 
which  represents  both  small  and  large 
U.S.  plywood  producers. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
include  this  proposal  in  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  tariff  bills  that  It  recom- 
mends favorable  to  the  House  for  pas- 
sage before  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation 
follows: 

HJl.  2334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Repretentativei  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conoreu  auembled, 

SECTION     L    TAKIFP    TRKATMENT    OF    CERTAIN 
TYPES  OF  PLYWOOD. 

Headnote  1  of  part  3  of  schedule  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  U 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (b)  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked"; 

<2)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "chief- 
ly used  in  the  construction  of  walls,  ceilings. 
or  other  parts  of  buildings"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "other  than  plywood,  wood- 
veneer  panels,  or  cellular  panels". 

SEC  i.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 
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POSTAL  REVIEW  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

or  iixiHots 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  198S 

•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  increas- 
ing congressional  authority  to  review 
changes  in  postal  service  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  My  bill  would 
require  the  Postal  Service  to  submit  to 
Congress  any  substantial  nationwide 
service  changes  that  are  being  pro- 
posed, such  as  elimination  of  6-day  de- 
livery or  the  closing  of  small  post  of- 
fices. If  either  House  of  Congress 
vetoed  the  proposal,  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  prohibited  from  implement- 
ing it. 

Regardless  of  where  we  as  individ- 
uals may  stand  on  the  issue  of  6-day 
delivery,  the  clusterbox  concept,  or 
the  closing  of  small  post  offices,  recent 
proposals  by  the  Postal  Service  have 
made  clear  the  need  for  a  procedure 
that  explicitly  provides  for  congres- 
sional review  of  major  Postal  Service 
policy  changes.  Congress  has  had  an 
extremely  difficult  time  obtaining 
enough  information  on  which  to  base 
a  decision  as  to  the  value  of  these  vari- 
ous proposals.  This  Inability  to  ade- 
quately evaluate  Postal  Service  pro- 
posals plagues  Congress.  One  thing  is 
clear— Congress  does  not  have,  but 
does  need,  and  established  procedure 
for  reviewing  service  change  proposals 
put  forth  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  legislation.  Let's  develop 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  to 
thwart  any  ill-advised  USPS  initia- 
tives. I  am  including  the  text  of  the 
bill  at  this  point: 

H.R.  2302 

A  BILL  To  amend  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  proposed  changes  in  postal  serv- 
ices 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3661  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  When  the  Postal  Service  determines 
that  there  should  t>e  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  postal  services,  and  such  a  change  would 
have  nationwide  or  substantially  nationwide 
impact,  the  Postal  Service  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
proposed  change,  including  an  estimate  of 
the  Impact  of  such  change  upon  the  public, 
business  mail  users,  service  levels,  and 
postal  finances.  The  statement  shall  be  de- 
livered to  both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and 
to  each  House  whUe  it  is  in  session  except 
that  no  more  than  two  proposed  changes  in 
the  nature  of  postal  services  may  be  pend- 
ing t>efore  the  Congress  at  one  time.  A 
change  in  the  nature  of  postal  services  pro- 
posed by  the  Postal  Service  is  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  60  calendar 


days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  change  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  or  at  such  later  time 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Postal  Service, 
unless  either  House  passes  between  the  date 
of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  a  resolution  stating  its  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  change,  the  matter  after  the 
resolving    clause    of    which    is    as    follows: 

"That disapproves  the  proposal 

dealing  with  the  matter  of which 

proposal    was    transmitted    by    the   Postal 

Services  to  the  Congress  on .'.  the 

first  blank  being  filled  with  the  appropriate 
House  of  the  Congress,  the  second  blank 
being  filled  with  the  title  of  the  proposal 
and  such  further  description  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  identify  it.  and  the  third  blank 
being  filled  with  the  date  of  transmittal  to 
the  Congress. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  the  continuity  of  a  session  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die:  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
introduction,  be  immediately  referred  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  to  the  standing  conunittee  having 
oversight  and  legislative  responsiblity  with 
respect  to  the  Postal  Service  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  respective  House. 

"(eKl)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  postal  services  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
each  week  mail  is  delivered  to  postal  cus- 
tomers over  city,  rural,  or  star  routes; 

"(B)  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
each  week  and  hours  each  day  post  offices 
are  open  to  the  public  to  transact  business; 

"(C)  an  increase  in  the  periods  of  time 
used  as  the  standard  for  the  timely  delivery 
of  mail  matter; 

"(D)  a  change  in  the  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  mail  by  city,  rural,  or  star 
route  delivery; 

"(E)  a  change  in  the  standards  used  to  de- 
termine post  office  closings;  and 

"(F)  changes  in  other  levels  and  types  of 
postal  services  which  have  been  provided  to 
the  public  generally. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  na- 
tionwide or  substantially  nationwide  change 
in  the  nature  of  postal  services  Includes  any 
change  which  has  effect  in  more  than  one 
administrative  region  established  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

"(f)  Subsections  (b)  through  (e)  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  and 
they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
maimer  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  any  change  in  the  nature  of  postal 
services  which  is  proposed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  which  has  not 
become  effective  as  of  that  date.* 
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HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND  MEDICARE: 
SPEEDING  UP  THE  PROCESS 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  CHOOSE  TO 
DISENROLL 


OUTSTANDING  YOUTH 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TEHIf  ESSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  198S 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  youth  from 
Henderson  County,  TN.  Tony  John- 
son, son  of  Jerry  and  Nadell  Johnson, 
will  be  representing  our  country  later 
this  month  on  a  European  excursion 
as  part  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Program. 

As  Doris  Jarrett,  colimuiist  for  the 
Lexington  Progress,  said,  "Those  who 
criticize  our  young  people  of  today 
should  take  a  look  at  Tony  Johnson." 

Of  the  22.000  contestants  who  at- 
tended the  FFA  convention  last  year 
in  Kansas  City,  only  22  won  awards— 
and  Tony  was  among  those  honored. 
He  received  the  1984  National  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Management  Proficiency 
Award. 

The  21-day  overseas  trip  he  won  as  a 
result  will  include  visits  to  six  coun- 
tries: West  Germany,  Belgium,  The 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Prance  and 
Switzerland.  In  addition  to  sightsee- 
ing, the  students  will  meet  with  agri- 
cultural officials  of  the  countries— and 
will  stay  in  farm  homes  chosen  for 
their  suitability. 

The  Lexington  Progress  article  I 
mentioned  above  also  highlighted 
these  facts  about  this  fine  young  man: 

Winning  honors  and  trophies  is  nothing 
new  to  Tony.  He  began  his  4-H  Club  work  in 
elementary  school.  During  his  freshmain 
year  at  Lexington  High  School,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  4-H  Wildlife  Project 
Group  and  treasurer  of  the  local  4-H  Club. 
Liater  he  become  a  memljer  of  FFA. 

He  was  president  of  his  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  classes  of  the  large  Lexington 
High  School.  He  won  countless  honors  and 
awards  through  his  affiliation  with  4-H 
Clubs  and  FFA.  In  the  senior  class,  he  was 
chosen  as  Most  Likely  to  Succeed.  Most  In- 
tellectual and  Most  Dependable. 

He  is  president  of  his  church  youth  group 
...  He  Is  the  recipient  of  a  Leadership 
Scholarship  to. the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Martin  ...  He  was  elected  sUte  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  at  Boys'  State  ...  He 
was  named  to  Who's  Who  Among  American 
High  School  Students  .  .  .  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  extremely  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  this  bright 
young  man.  His  awards  and  honors  are 
a  source  of  pride  to  his  family  and 
community— and  these  deeds  should 
serve  as  inspiration  for  other  yoimg- 
sters  to  emulate. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  198S 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  I  be- 
lieve will  strengthen  the  promising 
partnership  between  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  (HMO's)  and  the 
Medicare  Program.  This  legislation, 
which  will  cut  to  2  weeks  the  maxi- 
mum delay  in  returning  an  HMO 
member  to  their  standard  Medicare 
coverage,  addresses  a  serious  short- 
coming of  current  Federal  law. 

A  re<«nt  report  by  the  (jeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  a  subsequent  in- 
vestigation and  hearing  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
chair,  revealed  serious  inadequacies  in 
the  Federal  Government's  oversight  of 
Medicare-participating  HMO's.  Among 
the  problems  identified  were  substan- 
tial delays  in  the  time  required  to  ef- 
fectively disenroll  Medicare  HMO 
members.  At  a  hearing  held  by  the 
subcommittee  last  week,  we  heard  the 
stories  of  seniors  who  had  experienced 
delays  ranging  from  2  months  to  2 
years  between  their  formal  request  to 
disenroll  and  their  final  disenroUment 
and  return  to  standard  Medicare  cov- 
erage. 

As  identified  in  the  GAO  report,  a 
good  deal  of  these  delays  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  mismanagement  of  the  record- 
ing of  enrollment  and  disenroUment 
information  by  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  However,  a 
significant  portion  of  these  delays  is 
required  by  current  law.  Under  provi- 
sions of  title  18  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  Medicare  beneficiary  must  wait 
between  I  to  2  months  for  their  re- 
quest for  disenroUment  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

This  is  simply  too  restrictive.  If  an 
Individual  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
health  care  they  are  receiving,  for 
whatever  reason,  he  or  she  should  be 
able  to  promptly  change  health  care 
providers.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
current  law  must  be  amended  to  allow 
for  a  more  reasonable  waiting  period. 

A  2-week  waiting  period,  whUe 
longer  than  I  would  like,  appears  to  be 
the  most  reasonable  alternative.  A 
number  o(  States  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  to  a  maximum  delay 
of  2  weeks  diutog  simUar  HMO  experi- 
ments under  the  Medicaid  Program, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  should 
not  be  able  to  match  the  States  in  effi- 
ciency. 
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HMO's  offer  the  promise  of  a  wider 
rmnge  of  services  to  Medlc&re  beneficl- 
siies  while  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
control  rising  health  care  costs  for 
seniors  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
We  must,  therefore,  strengthen  this 
promising  partnership  while  still  in  its 
Infancy. 

I  strongly  urge  miy  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  this  most  important  and 
timely  reform  legislation.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OP  ALABAMA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRZSDfTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  19SS 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
that  would  establish  an  independent 
agency  for  Social  Security  effective 
October  1.  1985. 

The  Social  Security  Program  is  pres- 
ently slated  for  removal  from  the  uni- 
fied Federal  budget  in  1993  under  a 
provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1983.  There  is  no 
reason  to  wait  until  1993  to  make 
Social  Security  an  independent 
agency.  The  time  has  come  to  remove 
this  immensely  valuable  and  success- 
ful program  from  the  unified  budget. 

The  Social  Security  Program  is  not 
part  of  the  deficit  problem  and  should 
not  be  part  of  the  solution.  This  pro- 
gram is  different  from  most  other  pro- 
grams in  the  unified  budget.  The 
Social  Seciirity  Program  pays  its  own 
way. 

In  1977  and  agidn  in  1983.  the  Con- 
gress enacted  substantial  increases  in 
the  payroll  tax.  reduced  benefits  and 
made  other  changes  necessary  to 
insuire  the  financial  viability  of  the 
Social  Security  Programs. 

The  huge  increase  in  the  highly  re- 
gressive payroll  tax  was  accepted  by 
the  American  people  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  benefits  of  the  36  million 
senior  citizens  who  depend  on  this  pro- 
gram for  financial  security  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  American  people  accepted  this 
tax  increase  on  the  basis  that  the  reve- 
nues would  be  used  only  to  protect  the 
Social  Security  Program.  No  one,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  no  one,  sug- 
gested or  even  considered  for  1  minute 
that  the  revenues  from  this  huge  tax 
Increase  would  be  used  for  proposes 
other  than  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  financial  health  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciirlty  Programs. 

Some  are  now  suggesting  that  cuts 
in  the  Social  Security  COLA  are  neces- 
sary to  help  reduce  the  deficit.  This 
line  of  reasoning  does  not  make  sense. 
It  would  amount  to  a  diversion  of  reve- 
nues raised  for  specific  purposes  to 
fulfill  specific  promises  to  subsidize 
other  Federal  spending  programs.  This 
would  be  unfair. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  working  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  are  being  asked  to  over- 
pay for  Social  Security  to  meet  other 
Government  needs.  This  would 
amoimt  to  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  separate  trust  fund 
for  Social  Security  was  established  by 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  passed  in  1939.  Other  distinct 
trust  funds  were  established  for  the 
disability  insurance  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams when  they  were  enacted. 

These  trust  funds  were  established 
to  protect  the  programs  and  to  guar- 
antee that  the  revenues  collected 
through  a  special  tax  would  be  used 
for  the  purposes  specified  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  would  not  be  com- 
mingled with  other  revenues  and  di- 
verted for  other  purposes. 

We  have  honored  this  trust  for 
almost  50  years.  We  should  not  violate 
this  trust  now  for  short-term  political 
gains. 

For  30  years,  between  1939  and  1969, 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  were 
maintained  separate  from  the  Federal 
budget.  This  was  no  accident.  It 
simply  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
trust  funds  do  not  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government 
acts  only  as  trustee  for  the  funds.  The 
trust  fund  is  simply  the  depository  of 
revenues  ral;sed  by  a  specified  tax  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  trust  fund  cou- 
ples the  benefits  and  costs  of  pro- 
grams more  closely.  Most  importantly 
it  assures  the  beneficiaries  that  trust 
fund  benefits  once  established  will  be 
protected. 

Even  President  Hoover  recognized 
the  importance  of  separating  trust 
funds  from  the  budget.  Prior  to  1932 
there  was  only  one  concept  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  which  Included  general, 
special,  emergency,  and  trust  accounts. 
President  Hoover  in  1932.  created  the 
so-called  "Administrative"  budget  sep- 
arating trust  funds  from  other  ex- 
penditures. 

The  trust  funds,  including  Social  Se- 
curity, were  maintained  separate  from 
other  expenditures  for  the  next  36 
years.  The  trust  fluids,  including 
Social  Security,  were  consolidated  Into 
a  unified  Federal  budget  in  1969. 

The  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  unified  budget  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts.  This 
Commission  created  by  President 
Johnson  in  1967  recommended 
changes  in  the  Federal  budget  de- 
signed to  "enhance  public  and  congres- 
sional understanding  of  the  budget, 
and  will  Increase  Its  usefulness  for 
purposes  of  decisionmaking,  public 
policy  determination,  and  financial  un- 
derstanding." 

The  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts reconunended  that  the  trust 
funds  be  included  in  the  unified 
budget  but  in  doing  so  recognized  that: 

Individual  trust  funds  must  be  accounted 
for  separately,  and  that  their  activities  must 
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be  reported  on  in  a  way  which  allows  the 
Identity  and  integrity  of  trust  fund  transac- 
tions and  balances  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  actions  suggest 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  funds  are  under  attack.  The 
intentions  of  the  Commission  are  not 
being  fulfilled. 

Msmy  recognized  early  on  that  in- 
cluding the  Social  Security  Program  in 
a  unified  budget  was  a  mistake.  Incor- 
porating Social  Security  in  a  unified 
budget  did  not  enhance  "decision 
making  public  policy  determination, 
and  financial  understanding"  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts.  It  simply  compro- 
mised the  integrity  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  and  confused  the 
public. 

Many  siupect  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty I*rograms  were  included  in  the  uni- 
fied budget  In  1969  simply  to  produce 
a  budget  surplus  In  that  fiscal  year. 
Efforts  have  been  underway  since  that 
time  to  remove  the  Social  Security 
system  from  the  unified  budget.  BiUs 
were  introduced  to  accomplish  this 
goal  in  the  early  1970's. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  created  by  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Amendments  Act  of  1977,  recom- 
mended in  1981  that  an  independent 
agency  be  created  in  the  belief  that 
"significant  improvements  In  the  oper- 
ating of  Social  Security  Programs  and 
the  public's  understanding  of  those 
programs  would  result." 

This  theme  was  reiterated  in  1983  In 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform.  The  so- 
called  Greenspan  Commission  con- 
cluded that  "•  •  •  the  operations  of 
the  OASI,  DI,  HI,  and  SMI  Trust 
Funds  should  be  removed  from  the 
unified  budget."  The  Greenspan  Com- 
mission reasoned  that  changes  In 
Social  Security  should  be  made  only 
for  programmatic  reasons,  not  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  By  separating  Social 
Security  out  of  the  budget,  the  policy 
of  making  changes  In  Socltil  Security 
only  for  programmatic  reasons  would 
be  protected. 

Congress  followed  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Greenspan  Commission 
and  Included  a  provision  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  Act  of  1983  cre- 
ating an  independent  Social  Security 
agency.  This  act  also  created  a  con- 
gressional panel  on  Social  Security  or- 
ganization to  undertake  a  "thorough 
study  with  respect  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  removing  the  Social  Security 
Administration  from  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  es- 
tablishing it  as  an  Independent  agency 

The  report  of  this  panel  issued 

last  year  has  provided  a  transition 
plan  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  for  Social  Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  to 
further  delay  separating  Social  Securi- 
ty from  the  unified  budget.  In  fact,  we 
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cannot  afford  further  delay.  The 
danger  to  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
granu  is  clear.  We  must  act  now  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  trust 
funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  It  would  protect  these  people  de- 
pending on  Social  Security  benefits  as 
well  as  those  paying  Social  Security 
taxes.  It  Is  necessary  to  act  now  to 
guarantee  once  and  for  all  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds.* 


SLAMMING  THE  TRADE  DOOR 
SHUT  ON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIGAlf 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSElfTATIVZS 

Thursday,  May  2, 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  19,  1985,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  recommending  that 
our  Goverrunent  immediately  cut  off 
all  trade  with  Nicaragua.  His  response 
to  my  suggestions  was  swift  and  to  the 
point.  I  commend  him  for  his  action. 
As  a  supporter  of  democracy,  peace, 
and  stability  in  that  neighboring 
region,  I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  leam 
that  the  United  States  is  Importing 
millions  of  dollars  of  products  from 
that  Marxist-Leninist  country,  and  ex- 
porting badly  needed  equipment  and 
spare  parts  to  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  that  trade  can  be  effective- 
ly used  by  our  Government  as  a  fomf 
of  pressure  to  encourage  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  moderate  their  behavior  and 
really  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
difficulties  in  that  nearby  region. 

I  learned  today  that  the  President 
moved  ahead  on  this  question  and 
issued  an  Executive  order  prohibiting 
trade  and  other  transactions  with 
Nicaragua. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his 
swift  action  In  terminating  trade  with 
that  country,  and  commend  him  for 
his  responsiveness  to  our  congressional 
urgings.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Should  Mr.  Ortega  fail  to  respond  to 
the  cessation  of  commerce  with  our 
country,  other  forms  of  pressure  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  his  regime  to 
Isolate,  both  economically  and  diplo- 
matically, that  Communist  country. 

With   these   comments   in   mind,    I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing Executive  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent: 
EXKcirrrvE  Oroeb  PROBismMC  Trade  and 

CEXTAnc  Other  TRANSAcnoits  Involvucg 

Nicaragua 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  D.S.C.  1701  et  seq.),  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1601  et  se<j.), 
chapter  12  of  Title  50  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  (50  U.S.C.  191  et  seq.),  and  section  301 
of  Title  3  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
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I,  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  find  that  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
constitute  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  hereby  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  to  deal  with  that 
threat. 

I  hereby  prohibit  all  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  and  services  of  Nlca- 
raguan  origin;  all  exports  from  the  United 
States  of  goods  to  or  destined  for  Nicaragua, 
except  those  destined  for  the  organized 
democratic  resistance,  and  transactions  re- 
lating thereto. 

I  hereby  prohibit  Nicaraguan  air  carriers 
from  engaging  in  air  transportation  to  or 
from  points  In  the  United  States,  and  trans- 
actions relating  thereto. 

In  addition.  I  hereby  prohibit  venela  of 
Nicaraguan  registry  from  entering  into 
United  States  ports,  and  transactions  relat- 
ing thereto. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  delegat- 
ed and  authorized  to  employ  all  powers 
granted  to  me  by  the  International  Emer- 
gency E>»noniic  Powers  Act  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Order. 

The  prohibitions  set  forth  in  this  Order 
shall  be  effective  as  of  12:01  a.m..  Eastern 
Daylight  Time,  May  7.  1985.  and  shaU  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagam. 

The  Whtte  House,  May  1,  ISSS.m 


SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  ANTI- 
DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1985 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mjwmarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following: 
Remarks  By  Hon.  Norman  F.  Lent,  Before 

THE  Anti-Defamation  Leagite.  April  38, 

1985 

Chairman  Abe  Krasnoff,  President-elect 
Sig  Spiegel.  President  Myron  Conovltz,  Jack 
Goldberg.  County  Executive  Purcell.  rever- 
end clergy,  Monslgnor  Hartman,  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues,  distinguished  guests, 
members,  and  friends  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League,  fellow  Democrats  and  fellow 
Republicans. 

I'm  truly  honored  and  privileged  to  once 
again  Join  you  for  tonight's  memorable  oc- 
casion, and  I'm  especially  happy  to  be  a  part 
of  a  program  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to 
my  good  friend,  Lionel  Goldberg,  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  ADL's  Distinguished  Com- 
munity Service  Award. 

No  one  is  more  deserving  of  this  great 
honor  than  Lionel.  He  successfully  balances 
a  busy  career  as  senior  vice  president  of  Al- 
exander and  Alexander  of  New  Yoric  with 
an  active  role  in  our  local  community.  He 
devotes  endless  time  and  energy  to  numer- 
ous charities,  educational,  health  and  public 
service  organizations.  I've  Imown  Lionel  for 
many  years  and.  believe  me.  I  speak  from 
personal  experience  in  saying  tfiat  Lionel 
Goldberg  epitomizes  the  essence  of  the  ADL 
and  all  it  stands  for. 

Since  its  beginnings  almost  72  years  ago. 
the  ADL  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
cause  for  human  rights.  No  organization  has 
done  more  to  overcome  the  evils  of  hate, 
bigotry,  and  prejudice  in  the  world  than  the 
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ADL  And.  no  organization  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  America's  precious 
heritage  of  freedom,  equality  and  Justice  for 
all.  Here,  on  Long  Island,  we  are  especially 
proud  of  our  Long  Island  Regional  Board 
which,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Myron 
Conovitz  and  Rabbi  Arthur  Seltzer,  has 
acted  with  dispatch  and  vigor  and  sensitivi- 
ty in  case  after  case  whenever  bigotry  and 
racism  rear  their  ugly  heads. 

In  a  few  days,  we  celebrate  VE  Day— the 
end  of  World  War  II— the  end  of  the  night- 
mare. LAst  week,  in  ceremonies  at  the  Cap- 
itol and  throughout  the  country.  Americans 
observed  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  Holocaust  and  the  liberation  of  Nazi 
death  camps  at  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
We  aU  share  a  deep  and  profound  concern 
about  the  need  to  remember  the  cruel  and 
Inhuman  tragedies  of  the  Holocaust  and  the 
Nazi  annihilation  of  6  million  innocent 
Jews. 

Unfortunately,  this  time  of  remembrance 
has  been  marred  by  the  controversy  gener- 
ated by  the  President's  stated  intention  to 
visit  a  German  military  cemetery  at  Blt- 
burg.  Bltburg— a  place  no  one  had  heard  of 
until  a  few  dajrs  ago — has.  to  the  sorrow  of 
everyone,  opened  old  wounds  and  driven  a 
wedge  between  the  Nation  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Some— including  the  White  House— would 
portray  the  Bltburg  controversy  as  an  Issue 
of  primary  concern  to  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty. But  that  Is  inacciirate.  Others  portray  It 
as  an  Issue  of  primary  concern  to  the  major 
veteran's  organizations.  But  that  also  is  in- 
accurate and  incomplete. 

What  has  come  out  of  the  White  House  in 
the  face  of  the  outcry  disappoints  me  great- 
ly. What  disappoints  me— and  I  believe  dis- 
appoints the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people— far  beyond  the  initial  in- 
sensitive stumble  into  Bltburg— is  the  appar- 
ent determination  by  the  White  House  staff 
to  treat  injured  Jews— and  outraged  veter- 
ans—as two  separate  and  distinct  special  in- 
terest groups— sort  of  like  separate  groups 
seelting  a  si>ecial  permit  for  a  parade.  They 
are  both  viewed  as  groups  looking  for  some 
special  advantage— and  not  for  what  is  right 
and  Just. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  President- 
even  a  President  without  the  incredible  gifts 
of  this  President— to  communicate  and  to 
unify.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  President  to 
explain  to  the  Nation  why  the  concerns  of 
Jews  and  veterans  are  the  concerns  of  all 
Americans.  His  obligation  is  to  instruct;  to 
take  what  seems  like  the  stuff  of  special  in- 
terest politics  and.  with  it.  construct  a 
monument  to  American  morality— a  state- 
ment of  who  we  are  as  a  people:  what  we 
cherish:  why  American  soldiers  died  during 
World  War  11;  and  why  the  Holocaust  was 
not  Just  something  Germans  did  to  Jews, 
but  something  people  did  to  people.  It  di- 
minished us  all! 

If  this  opportunity  is  squandered— if  the 
President  simply  attends  to  Bltburg  as  pres- 
ently scheduled— he  goes  to  Germany  a 
President  representing  something  less  than 
all  his  people.  I  say  this  with  great  sad- 
ness—because I  admire  the  President,  I've 
campaigned  with  him,  and  I've  supported 
most  of  his  economic  and  foreign  policies. 

It  Is  still  not  too  late  to  change  matters;  to 
respond  to  the  pleas  which  deluge  him,  in- 
cluding my  own.  to  cancel  the  trip  to  Blt- 
burg and  substitute  something  else. 

The  President  could  honor  the  anti-Nazi 
movement.  He  could  honor  the  Germans 
who  have  worked  40  years  to  bury  the  Nazi 
past  and  place  West  Oennany  firmly  in  the 
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rmnks  of  the  Western  democracies.  He  could 
toast  the  Germany  of  Hegel  and  Beethoven, 
of  Einstein  and  Weill— the  towering  cultures 
of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

But  to  salute  such  a  nation,  the  President 
must  first  unify  his  own!  In  life,  we  all  have 
our  assignments.  This  is  now  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's obligation. 

I  have  talked  about  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject at  some  length  because  I  know  that  It 
weighs  heavily  on  your  mind  and  because 
you  want— and  are  entitled— to  know  what 
your  elected  officials  think  about  the  issue. 
I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  the  situa- 
tion and  my  concern  goes  beyond  this 
moment,  beyond  the  public  relations  Dxin- 
klrk  we  see  unfolding.  What  I  mean  is.  we 
can  ill  afford  a  rift  between  the  President 
and  the  Jewish  community  at  this  point 
with  3v^  years  remaining  In  the  second 
Reagan  administration.  It's  absolutely  es- 
sential, in  my  view,  that  we  try  to  make 
some  progress  toward  a  Middle  E^t  peace 
settlement  in  this  second  term.  An  effective 
U.S.  policy  in  the  region  requires  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  community  and  the  Blt- 
burg  affair  has  unfortunately  undermined 
the  trust  in  the  Jewish  community  for  a 
President  who  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
staunch  friend  of  Israel. 

At  a  time  when  more  and  more  Arab  na- 
tions are  showing  an  interest  in  direct  nego- 
tiations with  Israel,  it  is  important  that  we 
quickly  form  a  consensus  around  an  effec- 
tive VS.  policy. 

Moments  of  opportunity  in  Middle  East- 
em  politics  come  much  too  infrequently  to 
be  lost.  I  can  only  hope  that  Bitburg  has  not 
opened  so  wide  a  rift  that  It  would  hinder  a 
renewed  effort  in  the  region.  It  is  certainly 
a  factor  that  we  should  take  into  consider- 
ation and  I  would  urge  you  to  give  it  some 
thought. 

And.  in  so  doing,  it  is  Important  to  realize 
that  incidents  like  the  President's  visit  to 
Bitburg.  the  visit  of  Louis  Farrakan  to  our 
universities,  the  lectures  of  Ernest  Dube— 
equating  Zionism  with  racism— are  the  ob- 
stacles we  must  overcome,  the  challenges  we 
must  face  together,  Jew  and  non-Jew,  in  the 
struggle  for  world  peace  and  understanding. 

The  AOL  has  been  essential  in  educating 
America's  leaders  and  our  fellow  citizens  to 
our  Nation's  vital  stake  In  Israel  as  a  demo- 
cratic ally  In  the  Middle  Bast.  The  ADL  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  maintain 
close  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel:  to  encourage  continued  D.S.  military 
and  economic  support.  To  borrow  from  the 
recent  words  of  Elie  WIeael:  "We  needed  a 
strong  Israel  in  1948.  and  we  need  It  now." 

We  can  and  we  must  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  Just  and  secure  peace  in 
this  world.  As  your  Representative  to  Con- 
gress, I  pledge  my  help.  And  I  know  we  can 
count  on  the  AOL,  and  people  Uke  Lionel 
Croldberg.  to  continue  in  this  valiant  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  human  rights  for  all. 
Thank  you.* 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  MORA- 
VAN  CLUB 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

unique  organizations  in  our  country, 
the  Czechoslovak  Moravan  Club  of 
Endicott.  NY,  in  which  members  of 
three  nationalities  unite  to  celebrate 
together  their  Czech,  Moravian,  and 
Slovak  heritage. 

Through  cultural,  family,  and  civic 
programs  the  club  preserves  and  pro- 
motes the  rich  cultural  traditions  of 
these  nationalities.  No  less  than  four 
dance  groups  are  part  of  the  club's  ac- 
tivities, providing  opportunities  for  all 
age  groups  to  learn  and  perform  tradi- 
tional dances.  In  addition  to  present- 
ing dance  programs  in  the  upstate 
New  York  region  near  Binghamton, 
the  club's  dance  groups  have  per- 
formed in  neighboring  States,  Canada, 
and  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
club's  dance  groups  will  also  perform 
this  Augtist  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
for  the  restoration  of  which  the  club 
has  made  a  substantial  donation  as 
part  of  its  program  of  fund  drives  to 
support  local  charities  and  other 
worthwhile  causes.  The  club  also  spon- 
sors a  singing  group,  embroidery 
groups,  egg  scratching  classes,  lan- 
guage classes,  and  numerous  conunit- 
tees  to  promote  preservation  of  family 
and  holiday  traditions. 

On  May  4,  the  club  will  sponsor  an 
ecumenical  service,  procession,  and 
dinner-dance  in  celebration  of  the 
club's  50th  year,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues are  pleased  to  Join  me  today  in 
saluting  the  Czechoslovak  Moravan 
Club  for  being  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  public-spirited  organizations  in 
the  coujitry,  and  an  excellent  example 
of  how  ancient  cultural  and  social  tra- 
ditions have  flourished  in  America  and 
enriched  all  our  citizens.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  PAUL'S 
CHURCH 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  ifrw  TORK 

nf  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the    founding    of    one    of    the    most 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CAUTORKIA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKRTATTVZS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  LETVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  St.  Paul's 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Redondo 
Beach,  CA. 

St.  Paul's  sprang  to  life  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  during  the 
winter  of  1934-35.  While  originally  the 
group  met  as  a  Sunday  school  class, 
later  under  the  direction  of  a  selected 
neighborhood  committee,  a  formal 
meeting  with  Dr.  B.F.H.  Stevens,  the 
district  superintendent  of  the  Method- 
ist Chiurh  was  held.  In  April  1935.  the 
Methodist  Conference  sent  Rev.  E.J. 
Bradner  to  organize  the  Shore  Acres 
Community  Church.  The  church 
became  a  reality  on  May  5,  1935,  when 
16  to  18  Methodists  met  in  the  "Old 
Bottle  Cap"  factory  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  1938,  land  was  purchased  on  the 
comer  of  Nelson  Avenue  and  Felton 
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Lane  under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
pastor.  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Stevens. 
Through  the  spirited  labors  of  church 
members  and  friends  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  church  sanctuary  was  ready 
for  use  by  Christmas  Day  1938.  The 
neighborhood  knew  it  as  the  little-hill 
top  church.  In  1939,  the  name  was 
changed  to  North  Redondo  Methodist 
Church. 

Though  times  were  tough,  the  spirit 
of  the  little  church  remained  strong. 
The  membership  gradually  increased 
in  size  to  620  members  in  the  1960's.  A 
new  sanctuary  and  education  buildings 
were  constructed,  additional  lots  were 
purchased,  and  another  name  change, 
to  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  oc- 
curred. 

Through  the  late  I960's  and  into  the 
1980's,  radical  changes  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  membership  dimin- 
ished to  150  members  In  1979.  Since 
that  time,  the  church  has  shown  slow, 
but  steady,  growth. 

A  variety  of  community  groups  have 
found  a  home  at  St.  Paul's.  The  Head 
Start  Program,  the  South  Bay  Unitari- 
an Fellowship,  four  AA  Groups,  and 
South  Bay  Center  for  Counseling. 
This  served  as  the  original  home  of 
Mothers  Anonymous,  later  to  be 
known  as  Parents  Anonymous,  Scout 
groups,  parents  groups,  and  many 
other  of  the  community-oriented  pro- 
grams. 

St.  Paul's  Church  serves  as  an  im- 
portant part  in  many  peoples'  lives, 
and  has  contributed  a  great  deal  in 
many  aspects  to  Redondo  Beach  and 
the  South  Bay  area. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  St.  Paul's  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues 
and  I  hope  it  enjoys  many  more  years 
of  continued  success.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  67 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  families, 
and  would  eagerly  support  legislation 
to  strengthen  them.  With  House  Con- 
current Resolution  67,  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  Just  such  an  opportunity. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  grandparents'  visita- 
tion rights  ought  to  be  preserved.  Al- 
though 49  States  now  recognize  these 
rights,  they  are  nonetheless  endan- 
gered. Courts  have  been  lax  in  en- 
forcement, which  leaves  the  grandpar- 
ents at  the  mercy  of  their  In-laws.  Sep- 
aration or  divorce  is  rarely  pleasant, 
and  often  can  be  quite  hostile.  A 
spouse  that  wants  to  cut  all  ties  with 
his  or  her  ex-partner  can  effectively 
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prevent  the  grandparents  from  seeing 
their  grandchildren. 

Even  if  the  courts  are  diligent,  they 
have  no  Jurisdiction  beyond  State 
boundaries.  Once  the  grandchildren 
are  moved  from  the  State  where  the 
divorce  or  separation  occurred,  the 
pleas  of  the  grandparents  can  legally 
be  Ignored.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 67  asks  that  a  model  act  be  adopt- 
ed, with  interstate  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  State  court  orders. 

The  act  would  also  set  standards  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child  to  grant  visi- 
tation privileges.  Interpretation  of 
what  consititutes  this  best  interest 
now  varies  widely;  with  clear,  uniform 
guidelines,  all  parties  concerned  will 
know  their  rights  and  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  this  resolu- 
tion, and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  this  model  legislation  is  in  force. 
The  grandparents  of  this  Nation  de- 
serve no  less.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

program  would  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  both  the  administration  of 
Justice  and  the  bankruptcy  system.  In 
fact.  Just  last  July  the  Congress  ex- 
tended this  important  program  in 
Public  Law  98-353.  Funding  for  the 
trustees  is  included  in  this  bill. 

The  administration's  request  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
does  not  provide  sufficient  resources 
for  the  Foreign  Cooperation  Investiga- 
tion Program,  for  State  and  local  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  other  cru- 
cially needed  funding  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  leading  the  Nation's 
fight  against  illegal  drug  trafficking. 

This  bill,  I  believe,  takes  into  ac- 
count the  urgent  need  to  have  our 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  prop- 
erly equipped  to  handle  the  important 
mission  which  we  have  given  them.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FISCAL  YEAR  1986 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ornw  jmsET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1985 
*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  bill  is  in  concert  with  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  administration's 
budget  request,  with  several  notable 
exceptions. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  that  Federal  employ- 
ees should  be  required  to  take  the  5- 
percent  pay  cut  that  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended.  The  bill  con- 
tains no  pay  cuts  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

The  bill  reflects  my  belief  that  the 
administration  has  not  requested  suf- 
ficient funds  for  certain  functions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and,  therefore,  we  have  added 
funding  to  strengthen  these  important 
services. 

The  administration  has  requested 
additional  funding  for  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys. This  request  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  would  re- 
quire additional  U.S.  attorney  posi- 
tions. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  in  the  Senate  report  on  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act,  stated  that  new 
crimes  would  not  significantly  Increase 
Federal  expenditures.  Therefore,  the 
bill  reflects  a  freeze  for  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys at  the  1985  service  level. 

Once  again,  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  trustees 
in  bankruptcy.  The  Congress  has 
stated  quite  clearly  and  repeatedly 
that  we  believe  the  elimination  of  this 


COMMISSION  ON  WAGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  UAlTft 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 
*  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Employment  Dis- 
crimination in  the  legislative  branch 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
identifying  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  elimination  of  wage  dis- 
crimination in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  problem  of  sex-based  wage  dis- 
crimination is  not  new.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.  in  1855,  noted 
feminist  and  suffragist  Lucy  Stone,  ob- 
served: 

The  floor  merchant,  the  house  builder, 
and  the  postman  charge  us  no  less  on  ac- 
count of  our  sex;  but  when  we  endeavor  to 
earn  money  to  pay  all  of  these,  then  Indeed 
we  find  the  difference. 

Unfortunately,  the  wage  gap  be- 
tween men  and  women  has  remained 
virtually  constant  In  recent  years  de- 
spite the  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963,  making  It  Illegal  to  pay 
women  less  than  men  for  doing  the 
same  work,  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  outlawed 
discrimination  in  employment  said 
wages  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  and  na- 
tional origin. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  the  re- 
lationship between  these  two  laws,  and 
sex-based  wage  discrimination.  The 
Equal  Pay  Act  guarantees  women 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  However, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  cannot  begin  to 
reach  the  wage  discrimination  that 
most  women  experience  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  By  and  large,  women  do 
not  work  in  the  same  Jobs  as  men.  As 
they  did  a  century  ago,  most  women 
remain  segregated  into  a  small  number 
of  low-paying,  deadend  Jobs. 

The  fact  is  that  80  percent  of  all 
working  women  work  in  just  25  Job 
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classifications— Jobs  that  are  among 
the  lowest  paid  in  our  society.  And  the 
pay  they  receive  appears  to  have  far 
less  to  do  with  the  work  they  do  than 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  women. 
Only  title  VII's  broader  prohibition  of 
discrimination  in  employment  and 
wages  can  reach  these  women. 

In  1981,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clear  that  the  legal  guarantees  In  title 
VII  are  broader  than  those  In  the 
Equal  Pay  Act,  and  Indeed,  extend  to 
cases  where  the  work  being  done  by 
men  and  women  Is  not  substantially 
equal.  The  Court  stated  that  limiting 
wage  discrimination  claims  to  equal 
pay  for  identical  Jobs  would  mean: 

That  a  woman  who  is  discriminatorily  un- 
derpaid could  obtain  no  relief— no  matter 
how  egregious  the  discrimination  might  be— 
unless  her  employer  also  employed  a  man  in 
an  equal  Job  in  the  same  establishment,  at  a 
higher  rate  of  pay. 

The  concept  of  pay  equity  recognizes 
simply  that  discrimination  exists  not 
only  when  people  are  paid  differently 
for  doing  the  same  work  but  when 
they  are  paid  differently  by  their  em- 
ployer for  work  that  requires  similar 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility.  This 
form  of  wage  discrimination  is  illegal 
under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
and  it  is  this  type  of  discrimination  I 
am  attempting  to  address  in  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  shown  great 
skill  over  the  past  20  years  in  passing 
laws  barring  discrimination.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  has  shown  even 
greater  skill  in  avoiding  these  same 
laws.  The  pmpose  of  my  legislation  is 
twofold:  One.  to  identify  the  existence 
of  discriminatory  wage-setting  and 
personnel  policies  and  practices  within 
the  legislative  branch  as  a  whole,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  specifically. 
and  two,  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  eliminating  these  inequities. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a  13- 
member.  bipartisan.  Commission  com- 
prised of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
labor  and  management  representatives 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Commission  will  one  hire  an  independ- 
ent consultant  to  conduct  a  pQot  study 
of  compensation  paid  within  and  be- 
tween Job  classifications  within  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  analyze  rele- 
vant personnel  policies  and  practices; 
two,  make  specific  recommendations 
for  ensuring  compliance  with  title  VII 
and  the  policy  objectives  of  the  resolu- 
tion; and  three,  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  implementing  pay 
equity  throughout  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  want  to  clarify  several  points  about 
the  scope  of  my  legislation.  The  inten- 
tion of  my  legislation  is  to  address  dis- 
criminatory wage  setting  practices  and 
related  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices within  the  legislative  branch  as  a 
whole.  I  believe  It  Is  Important,  howev- 
er, to  begin  this  effort  with  a  well-con- 
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stnicted  pilot  study  in  one  of  our  agen- 
cies—in this  case,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress—that can  later  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Pollowing  completion  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  study,  the  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  plan  for  en- 
suring pay  equity  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  I  would  expect  that  this 
plan  would  include  a  consideration  of 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  model 
created  by  the  pilot  study  to  other  leg- 
islative branch  agencies.  I  would  also 
expect  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
question  of  congressional  staff.  The 
Commission  would  have  18  months  to 
complete  its  work. 

The  concept  of  my  legislation  is 
scarcely  an  original  one.  During  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  last  year,  Nina  Roth- 
child,  commissioner  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Employee  Relations, 
testified  that  17  States  had  changed 
their  fair  employment  practices  laws 
to  include  the  standard  that  men  and 
women  should  be  paid  equally  for 
work  requiring  comparable  skiU. 
effort,  and  responsibility.  Twenty-five 
States  had  either  completed  or  are  in 
the  process  of  completing,  studies  of 
the  type  proposed  in  my  legislation. 
And,  five  States  had  actually  appropri- 
ated funds  to  eliminate  the  pay  inequi- 
ties that  had  been  identified.  At  the 
present  time,  over  100  State  and  local 
governments  have  undertaken  pay 
equity  initiatives,  and  the  successful 
outcomes  have  been  our  best  lobbying 
tool. 

For  example,  in  1979,  a  State  govern- 
ment job  evaluation  study  performed 
in  Minnesota  found  that  jobs  held  pre- 
dominantly by  woman  were  underpaid. 
In  March  1982,  a  4-year  plan  was  en- 
acted to  rectify  this  problem  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  1  percent  of  the  yearly 
payroll.  In  1980.  a  job  evsauation  study 
performed  in  Colorado  Springs  re- 
vealed a  wage  disparity  between 
female-dominated  clerical  jobs  and 
male-dominated  maintenance  jobs 
which  both  received  the  same  numeri- 
cal rating.  The  city  council  adopted  a 
4-year  plan  to  correct  the  wage  differ- 
ential at  a  project  cost  of  $1.7  million 
which  is  2.6  percent  of  the  yearly  pay- 
roll. The  conservative  Republican 
mayor  of  Colorado  Springs,  Robert 
Issac,  summarized  their  new  pay 
equity  policy  by  saying: 

We  did  something  fair  and  Just,  and  In 
return  we  got  ourselves  great  employee 
morale,  lower  turnover  and  higher  produc- 
tivity. Isn't  that  what  the  private  sector's 
always  looking  for? 

We  have  made  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination in  employment  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  Congress  to  ensure  that 
its  own  employees  receive  the  compen- 
sation that  is  rightfully  theirs.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  by  cosponsoring  my  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Commission  on  Em- 
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ployment  Discrimination  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSAClrUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Thundav,  May  2,  1985 
•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  Tuesday,  during  a 
procedural  vote  taken  that  morning. 
On  rollcall  No.  80,  the  House  approved 
the  Journal  of  the  prior  day's  proceed- 
ings, by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  231  to 
172,  with  one  Member  voting 
"present."  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting.  I  would  have  voted  "yea."* 


TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
CITRUS  PRODUCTS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  rLORIDA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  MacKay  and  I,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Florida 
delegation,  are  introducing  legislation 
to  close  an  existing  tariff  classification 
loophole  for  reconstituted  grapefruit 
Juice. 

During  the  98th  Congress  we  adopt- 
ed our  proposal  to  close  the  classifica- 
tion loophole  for  orange  juice,  but 
made  no  provision  for  the  same  situa- 
tion confronting  U.S.  growers  and 
processors  of  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice.  Under  the  existing  Tariff  Sched- 
ules, concentrated  grapefruit  juice  is 
dutiable  at  35  cents  per  gallon.  If  not 
concentrated,  the  product  is  dutiable 
at  20  cents  per  gallon. 

Reconstituted  grapefruit  juice  is 
made  from  the  concentrate  by  adding 
sufficient  water  to  reduce  it  to  the 
equivalent  of  natural  Juice  obtained 
from  domestic  grapefruit.  The  15- 
cents-per-gallon  difference  in  the  rate 
of  duty  for  concentrated  grapefruit 
juice  and  ready-to-drink-juice  reconsti- 
tuted from  the  concentrate  represents 
a  43  percent  duty  savings. 

This  potential  gain  provides  foreign 
suppliers  a  strong  Incentive  to  recon- 
stitute foreign  concentrated  grapefruit 
juice  before  it  is  cleared  through  U.S. 
Customs  to  avoid  the  duty  originally 
intended  for  concentrated  grapefruit 
Juice  and  the  reconstituted  juice  from 
which  it  is  made. 

Obviously,  this  tariff  loophole  places 
any  U.S.  processor  making  reconstitut- 
ed Juice  from  domestic  concentrate,  as 
well  as  U.S.  growers  supplying  domes- 
tic grapefruit  for  either  fresh  use  or 
for  the  production  of  fresh  or  concen- 
trated juice,  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

Ctirrently,  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  producer  of  grapefruit  in  the 
world.  Brazil,  Japan,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
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Mexico  rank  behind  the  United  States, 
but  we  know  production  is  increasing, 
particularly  in  Mexico.  Citrus  process- 
ing plants  can  produce  either  orange 
juice  or  grapefruit  juice.  Therefore, 
passage  of  the  legislation  to  close  the 
loophole  for  orange  Juice,  without  an 
accommodating  change  in  the  Cus- 
toms treatment  for  grapefruit  juice, 
could  cause  a  shift  to  the  importation 
of  the  latter  product. 

Another  factor  is  that  for  tariff  pur- 
poses, grapefruit  juice  is  not  specifical- 
ly delineated  in  our  tariff  schedule,  so 
we  have  no  information  on  the  actual 
imports  of  grapefruit  Juice.  Our  bill 
would  provide  for  his  vital  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  merits  of 
this  bill  are  clear  and  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  their  full  support.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MERIT 
FASTENERS  CORP. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  company  in  my  district,  the  Merit 
Fasteners  Corp.  of  Bay  Shore,  NY. 
Last  month,  the  Oeneral  Electric  Co. 
selected  Merit  as  the  "Vendor  of  the 
Month." 

The  provision  of  fast,  high  quality 
service  is  a  valuable  commodity. 
Throughout  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  these  characteristics  have 
helped  our  country  grow  and  have 
held  it  together  during  difficult  times. 
In  producing  fasteners  for  General 
Electric,  Merit  embodies  these  quali- 
ties that  have  bonded  our  Nation  to- 
gether literally  and  figuratively.  At  a 
time  when  the  military  procurement 
Industry  has  come  under  strong  fire,  I 
find  it  particularly  heartening  to  learn 
of  the  distinguished  commitment  to 
quality  represented  by  Merit. 

I  commend  the  employees  of  Merit 
for  their  outstanding  contribution  and 
hope  that  others  in  the  industry  will 
take  note  of  their  dedication  to  high 
quality  service.* 


MS.  HALL  SHOULD  RESIGN  HER 
POSITION  OF  PUBUC  TRUST 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
racist  insult  under  the  guise  of  schol- 
arship now  assaults  all  Americans.  An- 
other Reagan  appointee  has  attempt- 
ed to  recreate  our  world  according  to 
the  popular  ideology  of  the  intellectu- 
ally inane  and  inept.  I  am  speaking,  of 
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course,  about  Marianne  Mele  Hall,  the 
new  chairperson  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  who  also  served  on 
the  team  which  authored  the  new 
book.  "Foundation  of  Sand."  The  au- 
thors are  right  about  at  least  one 
thing,  the  book  is  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  sand,  that  is,  on  unsound 
scholarship  and  intellectually  repug- 
nant ideas.  It  is  part  of  a  new  "blame 
the  victim  movement"  now  sweeping 
the  country. 

Regretfully  for  1985,  this  book  is 
filled  with  the  filth  of  stereotypes  and 
racist  fantasies  about  black  Ameri- 
cans. Among  other  things,  the  book 
claims  that  the  education  of  black 
youth  can  be  advanced  solely  using 
black  males  as  teachers  and  retired 
super  athletes  as  principals.  Obvious- 
ly, the  authors  never  heard  of  Anna 
Cooper  or  Mary  McCleod  Bethune  or 
Marva  Collins,  black  women  educators 
of  the  first  rank. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is 
paying  homage  to  Nazi  war  dead  that 
his  appointee  is  being  exposed  for  her 
Involvement  in  circulating  new  asser- 
tions of  black  inferiority.  Both  events, 
the  former  perhaps  Inadvertent  but 
the  latter  surely  of  malicious  intent, 
reflect  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
public  leaders  are  understood  not  only 
based  on  their  words  but  are  also 
Judged  on  the  basis  of  their  actions. 

I  suspect  that  Ms.  Hall  did  not  un- 
derstand that  this  work's  ideas  are 
racist  at  worst  and  insensitive  at  best. 
Her  participation  in  a  study  of  this 
poor  quality  raises  serious  issues  re- 
garding Ms.  Hall's  competence  and 
Judgment.  Her  Involvement  in  this 
mean-spirited  exception  casts  a  pall 
over  her  capabilities.  Now,  given  her 
conflicting  statements  regarding  her 
participation  in  this  awfuJ  book,  either 
as  an  editor  or  as  a  coauthor,  an  issue 
of  honesty  also  emerges.  Ms.  Hall  in- 
formed the  Senate  that  she  was  a  co- 
author but  now  asserts  that  she  was 
an  editor.  Her  associates  say  that  she 
shaped  the  contents  while  she  main- 
tains that  she  only  placed  commas. 
I'm  convinced  that  someone  is  misrep- 
resenting the  facts.  It  is  possible  that 
Ms.  Hall  perjured  herseli  before  the 
Senate. 

The  President  did  not  heed  our 
advice  about  Bltburg.  Nonetheless  we 
urge  him  to  act  swiftly  on  this  domes- 
tic issue  for  the  Nation's  moral  bene- 
fit. Public  officials  must  represent  the 
public's  interest,  not  racist  ideology. 
No  public  leaders,  neither  the  I»resi- 
dent  nor  the  Senators  who  confirmed 
Ms.  Hall,  can  afford  to  be  associated 
with  a  person  who  represents  such  vile 
and  demeaning  views. 

For  the  sake  of  her  country,  Ms. 
Hall  should  resign  her  position  of 
public  trust.  For  the  sake  of  her  supe- 
rior, the  President,  she  should  spare 
him  much  confusion  and  conflict  by 
quietly  returning  to  the  private  sector. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  Government  does  not  tell 
people  what  to  say  or  what  to  think. 
That's  the  advantage  of  a  free,  open 
democratic  society.  But  the  kind  of 
thinking  which  Ms.  Hall  represents  is 
what  creates  an  ideological  climate  for 
concentration  camps  and  genocide.  We 
cannot  sanction  racism  by  permitting 
its  adherents  to  remain  on  the  public 
payroll.  The  public  does  not  deserve 
them  nor  should  it  be  forced  to  pay 
for  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
see  fit  to  release  Ms.  Hall  and  keep  our 
coimtry  moving  closer  toward  "one 
nation,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
aU."* 


EQUALIZING  UNITED  STATES- 
CANADIAN  TRADE 
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Midwest  pork  producers  have  watched 
their  access  to  domestic  markets  dete- 
riorate because  of  significant  increases 
in  Imports  from  subsidized  Canadian 
pork  producers. 

Concern  over  our  trade  relationship 
with  Canada  is  nationwide.  The  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  this  concern  can  be  fo- 
cused. 

This  resolution  reaches  across  State 
boundaries  and  industry  lines  to  bring 
those  affected  by  Canadian  trade 
issues  together  to  express  a  single  con- 
cern; We  must  resolve  our  trade  differ- 
ences with  Canada,  particularly  those 
differences  that  involve  Canada  giving 
its  industries  an  edge  through  unfair 
trade  practices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.* 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN.  JR. 

oPMAmx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
designed  to  heighten  Congress'  aware- 
ness of  a  critical  issue:  Our  trade  rela- 
tionship with  Canada.  My  resolution 
urges  the  President  to  step  up  his  ef- 
forts to  equalize  that  relationship, 
now  an  egregiously  lopsided  one  that 
is  detrimental  to  many  American  in- 
dustries. 

On  March  17  and  18,  President 
Reagan  met  with  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney.  Trade  be- 
tween our  two  nations  was  one  of  the 
primary  topics  of  the  Quebec  summit, 
and  the  discussions  between  these  two 
leaders  resulted  in  a  Joint  declaration 
of  their  commitment  to  resolve  our 
trade  differences. 

I  commend  this  demonstration  of 
concern  by  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney.  Neverthe- 
less. I  continue  to  be  concerned  over 
the  need  for  further  progress  in  re- 
solving our  trade  disputes  with 
Canada. 

Many  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
currently  suffering  from  trade  policies 
enacted  by  Canadian  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial governments  that  give  Canadi- 
an products  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage. In  my  home  State  of  Maine. 
Canadian  potatoes  grown  by  subsi- 
dized farmers  are  being  dumped  on 
our  side  of  the  border;  imports  of  sub- 
sidized Canadian  fish  are  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  the  growth  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  Maine  fishing  industry; 
and  Canadian  lumber,  also  heavily 
subsidized,  threatens  the  future  of 
many  of  our  limiber  firms. 

I*roblems  such  as  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  New  England.  New  York's  veg- 
etable growers  are  being  undercut  by 
Imports  of  fresh  vegetables  from 
Canada.  Lumber  manufacturers  in  the 
Northwest  and  other  regions  share  the 
problems  of  their  colleagues  in  Maine. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

OP  XLUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  not  present  and  voting  when  the 
House  considered  procedural  matters 
on  Monday.  April  29  and  Tuesday, 
April  30.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  following  was^ 

Monday.  April  29:  RoUcaU  No.  76. 
"nay";  roUcaU  No.  77.  "yea";  roUcaU 
No.  78.  "yea";  and  roUcall  No.  79. 
"yea". 

Tuesday,  April  30:  Rollcall  No.  80, 
"nay."* 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  VOICE  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  RXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  voting  on  authorizations  for 
the  Department  of  State,  USIA,  and 
the  Voice  of  America.  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  personal  interest  In  the 
vital  modernization  program  currently 
underway  at  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  need  to  strengthen  VGA's  radio 
signal  overseas  is  unquestionable.  VOA 
is  the  primary  medium  through  which 
the  United  States  communicates  its 
policies,  values,  and  national  aspira- 
tions to  the  people  of  the  world  while 
seeking  their  understanding  and  sup- 
port. While  this  House  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  past  few  weeks 
debating  our  role  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  abroad,  the  Voice  of  America 
has  served  as  a  beacon  of  truth  and  re- 
liability for  those  outside  the  Free 
World  who  recognize  America's  leader- 
ship role  in  the  defense  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  nonmllitary  as- 
pects to  our  defense  strategy  and  the 
greatest  tool  in  that  area  is  the  truth. 
Par  too  many  people  learn  about 
America  from  loudspeakers  of  hostile 
propaganda.  Myths,  misinformation, 
and  disinformation  are  spread  around 
the  world  by  those  who  do  not  rule 
with  consent  of  the  governed  and 
whose  legitimacy  is  constantly  threat- 
ened by  the  existence  of  a  system  gov- 
erned with  people's  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  consist- 
ently joined  together  in  opposition  to 
the  atrocities,  the  genocide,  the  re- 
pression, and  the  aggression  of  com- 
munism. We  deplore  the  lesser  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  We  profess  to 
be  advocates  of  the  American  Idea.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  this  advocacy  must 
be  carried  out  every  minute  of  every 
day.  I  am  comforted  to  know  that  for 
over  1.000  hours  per  week,  the  Voice 
of  America  is  broadcasting  the  truth 
to  over  120  million  listeners  in  42  lan- 
guages. 

The  task  of  the  VOA  is  a  great  one.  I 
therefore  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
how  we  have  let  broadcast  facilities  of 
the  Voice  fall  into  such  poor  condi- 
tion. The  VOA  signal  is  inaudible  in 
large  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  too  weak 
to  overcome  Soviet  jamming.  Many 
VOA  transmitters  are  over  30  years 
old  and  obsolete.  VOA  even  operates 
one  transmitter  built  in  the  1930's  for 
Hitler's  propaganda  apparatus  which 
was  confiscated  after  the  war.  VOA 
has  six  500  kW  supenwwer  transmit- 
ters—actually aged  combinations  of 
aged  250  kWs— compared  to  37  modem 
units  used  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  support  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  has  made  way  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  modernization  pro- 
gram at  the  VOA.  However,  this  pro- 
gram requires  the  continued  support 
of  this  body.  As  we  work  to  curtail  the 
Federal  deficit  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  capital  investment  in  the 
strengthening  of  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant tools  of  defense  is  long  over- 
due. The  longer  we  postpone  the 
granting  of  funds  to  the  VOA  modern- 
ization program,  the  longer  it  will  be 
before  a  clear  signal  from  the  Voice 
can  be  heard  by  those  struggling  in 
closed  societies  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  the  American  Idea.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEBBIE  AMARO 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  IfrW  YORK 
HT  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATTVZS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  U.S.  Congress  heard  an  im- 
portant message.  It  did  not  come  from 
a  Cabinet  secretary,  a  big-city  mayor, 
or  a  military  officer.  The  source  of 
this  wisdom  was  one  we  often  overlook 
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on  Capitol  Hill— a  child  in  elementary 
school. 

Debbie  Amaro  is  a  student  at  Public 
School  15.  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  This  area  is  one  of  the 
poorest  in  New  York  City;  in  fact,  it  Is 
one  of  the  poorest  of  the  country. 
Debbie  lives  with  her  mother  in  an 
abandoned  tenement.  You  would 
think  that  she  has  enough  problems  of 
her  own.  Yet  this  9-year  old  has  spent 
the  past  few  months  raising  money  to 
help  feed  the  starving  children  of 
Africa. 

Her  efforts  were  part  of  a  larger 
fundraising  drive  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents knew  what  it  was  like  to  go 
hungry.  When  they  saw  others  in  even 
greater  need,  they  responded.  They 
gave  their  nickels  and  quarters  for  the 
cause— but  they  didn't  stop  there.  The 
children  did  everything  from  holding 
benefit  concerts  to  selling  Valentine 
cards.  So  far  over  $250,000  has  been 
raised,  and.  with  the  assistance  of  Save 
the  Children,  seed  and  grain  has  al- 
ready been  shipped  directly  to  feeding 
centers  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  story  is  familiar  to 
anyone  who  watched  ABC's  "20/20" 
show  on  April  24.  Since  the  program 
was  aired,  thousands  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  have  come  in  praising  the 
schoolchildren,  and  their  efforts. 
Many  people  sent  checlu.  and  asked 
how  similar  drives  could  be  made  in 
their  home  towns.  It  is  quite  fitting 
that  we  celebrate  "Save  the  Children 
Week"  at  this  time,  when  so  many 
Americans  are  demonstrating  their 
care  and  concern. 

Save  the  Children,  which  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  creating  self-help  projects, 
has  held  annual  hearings  in  Congress 
to  focus  attention  on  the  special  needs 
of  youngsters  throughout  the  world.  I 
am  delighted  that  Debbie,  along  with 
four  of  her  classmates  at  P.S.  15.  were 
able  to  participate  this  year.  I  salute 
the  work  they  did.  and  hope  that 
schoolchildren  across  the  Nation  will 
follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Debbie 
Amaro's  speech  be  reprinted,  so  that 
we  can  all  see  that  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Debbie  Amaro.  I  am  9 
years  old.  I  live  in  New  York  City.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  the  children  of 
New  York  City  did.  We  raise  $250,000 
for  the  people  In  Ethiopia.  We  at  P.S. 
15  started  in  November  by  collecting 
snack  money.  We  made  hearts  in  Feb- 
ruary for  Valentines  day.  We  haven't 
stopped  raising  money.  We  are  going 
to  make  Mother's  Day  cards  and  we 
are  going  to  sell  them.  The  reason  we 
did  this  is  because  we  care.  Children 
my  age  are  starving  to  death  and  I  can 
help.  But  I  am  just  a  kid.  I  can  do  just 
so  much.  But  I  can't  do  everything. 
We  can  use  some  help.  I  think  you 
should  help  us  kids.* 


May  2,  1985 

THE  SKIES  ARE  NOT  SAFE  YET 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUTORMIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  J  985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 66  calling  upon  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  investigate  and 
identify  the  possible  causes  of  the  all 
too  frequent  midair  collisions,  near 
misses,  and  crashes.  Three  weeks  later, 
on  January  21,  a  flight  went  down 
after  takeoff  from  Reno.  NV  killing  69 
people  aboard. 

Last  week  the  following  was  called  to 
my  attention.  In  1984.  1.015  people 
died  in  airplane  crashes.  And  already 
this  year,  308  people  have  died  in  air- 
plane accidents.  This  is  77  more  deaths 
in  the  same  time  period  in  1984.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  accidents  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  near  misses  or  as 
they  have  been  more  accurately  called, 
near  hits.  The  number  of  these  "near" 
disasters  has  increased  by  nine  over 
the  same  time  period  of  1984.  With 
summer  vacations  near  and  the  in- 
crease of  air  travel  that  goes  hand  in 
hand,  these  statistics  are  cause  for 
alarm. 

Air  traffic  is  regulated  by  the  Feder- 
al Government.  We  in  Congress  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  the  safest  possible  manner.  We 
are  all  too  familiar  with  the  outra- 
geous number  of  accidents  and  deaths 
it  takes  to  have  a  stop  sign  put  up  at  a 
dangerous  intersection.  It  seems  to  me 
we've  already  reached  such  a  statistic 
in  air  travel.  What  more  are  we  wait- 
ing for? 

A  person  on  the  way  to  a  business 
meeting,  a  student  on  the  way  back  to 
school,  a  family  on  vacation— these 
people  should  not  have  to  fly  in 
unsafe  skies.  The  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced calls  for  an  investigation  into 
this  problem.  It's  time  some  questions 
are  asked  and  answered— known  facts 
are  frightening.* 


ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO 
BITBURG  CEMETERY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  vxRMOirT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  President's 
decision  to  visit  the  German  war  ceme- 
tery at  Bitburg.  While  I  support  his 
original  Intention  to  reaffirm  the 
friendship  between  the  German  and 
American  people,  the  choice  of  this 
cemetery,  where  47  German  SS  sol- 
diers are  buried,  was  a  mistake. 

I  made  my  position  on  this  Issue 
clear  when  I  joined  252  of  my  col- 
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leagues  In  signing  a  letter  to  Chancel- 
lor Kohl,  asking  that  he  withdraw  his 
invitation  to  President  Reagan  to  visit 
Bitburg  Cemetery.  An  appropriate  site 
for  the  President  to  pay  his  respect  to 
the  German  people  could  easily  have 
been  selected. 

President  Reagan's  statements  on 
this  matter  certainly  did  not  calm  the 
controversy  and  concern  over  the  sym- 
bolic nature  of  this  visit.  However, 
when  the  President  made  his  final  de- 
cision on  April  29  to  visit  the  ceme- 
tery, I  felt  it  totally  inappropriate  for 
the  House  to  subsequently  condemn 
the  visit. 

My  vote  against  the  resolution  does 
not  condone  the  President's  decision 
or  the  mistakes  which  preceded  it. 
Rather.  I  feel  that  now  we  must  work 
to  reverse  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  this  incident  and  not  exacer- 
bate this  bad  situation  any  further. 
The  deep  wounds  of  the  horror  inflict- 
ed upon  the  Jewish  people  have  been 
reopened  and  damage  has  been  done 
to  our  alliance  with  OJir  German 
friends.  We  must  now  work  to  rectify 
these  mistakes  and  deal  appropriately 
both  with  history  and  our  present-day 
allies.  The  time  has  come  to  get  on 
with  this  task.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  J. 
MULIDOR.  JR. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiscoRsnf 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  a  death  in  my  family,  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  Chamber  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1985,  and  was 
unable  to  record  my  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion and  several  procedural  issues  con- 
sidered that  day.  Had  I  been  present, 
my  vote  would  have  been  cast  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  rollcall  No.  87  to  approve  the 
Journal,  I  would  have  voted  "no". 

On  rollcall  No.  88  to  adjourn,  I 
would  have  voted  "yes". 

On  rollcall  No.  89  to  consider  House 
Resolution  146.  I  would  have  voted 
"no". 

On  ipllcall  No.  90  to  recommit 
House  Resolution  146  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes". 

On  rollcall  No.  91  to  agree  to  House 
Resolution  146,  I  would  have  voted 
"no". 

On  rollcall  No.  92  to  adjourn,  I 
would  have  voted  "yes". 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  my  position  on  these 
matters.* 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAuroBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1985 
*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  an  outstanding  con- 
stituent. In  recognition  of  his  33  years 
of  service  to  this  Riverbank  School 
District,  Michael  J.  Mulidor,  Jr..  de- 
serves our  heartiest  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Mulidor  started  in  1952  as  a 
teacher  of  music.  English,  communica- 
tions, and  mathematics  at  Cardozo 
School  in  the  Riverbank  School  Dis- 
trict. After  8  years  as  a  teacher,  he 
moved  up  to  special  supervisor  for  the 
school  district.  He  then  became  vice 
principal  and  later  principal  of  Car- 
dozo High  School.  He  held  other  posi- 
tions with  the  Riverbank  School  Dis- 
trict until  1984.  when  he  was  given  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  school  district.  Through  hard 
work  and  dedication.  Mr.  Mulidor 
achieved  success. 

Mr.  Mulidor  has  also  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  a  variety 
of  civic  activities.  He  is  a  memt>er  of 
Lions  International.  He  also  formed 
the  Little  League  of  Riverbank,  Band 
Parents  of  Riverbank,  was  a  Boy  Scout 
director,  adviser  to  the  Honor  Society, 
integrated  and  implemented  Califor- 
nia Junior  Scholastic  Federation,  and 
coached  baseball,  basketball,  and  foot- 
ball. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  with  me  In 
congratulating  Mr.  Mulidor  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Riverbank  School 
District.  His  special  relationship  and 
dedication  to  the  furthering  of  young 
minds  Is  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Mulidor.  for  all  of 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  River- 
bank School  District.* 
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standing  of  French  culture,  people, 
and  customs.  They  stayed  with  host 
families  visiting  different  areas  of  the 
city  of  Ste.  Maur. 

On  B4ay  1,  1985,  French  students 
from  Ste.  Maur  began  a  3-week  visit  to 
Grand  Blanc.  They  will  stay  with  host 
families,  fromn  Grand  Blanc,  allowing 
them  a  glimpse  of  our  American  cul- 
ture, and  share  In  many  other  educa- 
tional and  social  experiences. 

This  exchange  of  our  two  cultures  is 
sure  to  bring  a  better  understanding 
between  our  people.  I  am  most  pleased 
to  have  the  students  from  Ste.  Maur 
with  us.  I  know  the  students  of  Grand 
Blanc  and  the  students  of  Ste.  Maur 
are  leaders  of  our  future.  The  ex- 
change which  culminates  with  their 
visit  to  the  United  States  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  their  learning  to  live 
together  with  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  know  the  people  of  our  two 
communities  and  of  our  two  great  na- 
tions will  continue  to  grow  in  friend- 
ship and  understanding.* 


THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DANBURY,  CT 


KILDEE  HONORS  EXCHANGE  OF 
STUDENTS  BETWEEN  STE. 
MAUR,  FRANCE  AND  GRAND 
BLANC,  MI 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OFiaCBIOAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1985 
*  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  the  children  of  Ste. 
Maur,  France,  who  are  visiting  the 
United  States  as  part  of  an  exchange 
program  with  students  from  Grand 
Blanc,  MI,  a  city  in  my  congressional 
district. 

In  March  1985,  20  4th  and  5th  grad- 
ers from  Grand  Blanc  visited  Ste. 
Maur,  France  for  3  weeks.  While  there 
they  were  able  to  get  a  deeper  under- 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

or  coHiiKCTicm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

*  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Danbury,  CT,  is  celebrating 
the  300th  anniversary  of  Its  founding 
this  year.  On  such  an  important  occa- 
sion, I  wanted  to  talk  about  the  rich 
and  long  history  of  this  city,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  life  there  today. 

In  1684,  the  first  settlements  in  Dan- 
bury  were  made  by  pioneers  looking 
for  trapping  opportunities.  Soon,  the 
area  became  prosperous  in  trapping 
and  developed  a  strong  trading  center. 
After  American  independence  was 
achieved,  however,  manufacturing 
became  the  dominant  economic  entity. 
By  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
mechanized  hatmaking  was  begun  in 
the  city  and  eventually  emerged  as  the 
strongest  industry  In  the  city.  Dan- 
bury  Is  still  well  known  for  Its  hat  pro- 
duction. 

On  a  historical  note,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  Danbury  was  known  for 
its  strategic  location  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  On  April  24.  1777.  Gen. 
William  Tryon.  the  English  command- 
er in  New  York,  attacked  Danbury  be- 
cause war  materials  were  stored  there. 
Shortly  thereafter,  during  the  winter 
of  1778-79.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  of  the 
Continental  Army  stationed  his  troops 
in  Danbury. 

Today,  the  city  Is  experiencing  tre- 
mendous growth.  A  nearly  25-percent 
population  gain  was  registered  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980,  which  represents 
more  than  40  percent  of  Connecticut's 
total  growth  during  the  period.  What 
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accounts  for  Oanbury's  fabulous 
growth? 

One  factor  that  contributes  to  the 
growth  is  the  way  the  city  handles  ex- 
pansion. While  welcoming  growth,  the 
city  strives  to  plan  it  in  a  controlled 
fashion.  For  instance,  the  new  shop- 
ping mall  near  the  Danbury  Airport 
was  cleared  for  construction  only  after 
road  improvements  were  approved. 

A  second  asset  to  the  community  is 
the  educational  and  cultural  presence. 
Western  Connecticut  State  University 
offers  extensive  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate, and  adult  programs,  in  addition  to 
many  cultural  activities. 

Recreation  in  E>anbury  is  also  varied 
and  within  easy  reach  for  all  city  resi- 
dents. An  abundance  of  hills,  woods, 
lakes,  streams,  and  ponds  account  for 
the  great  scenic  beauty  of  the  area. 
The  many  recreation  facilities  include 
beaches,  tennis  courts,  ballfields,  ice- 
skating  ponds,  hiking  trails,  golf 
courses,  and  State  parks. 

Finally,  today's  economy  is  particu- 
larly strong.  Unlike  many  New  Eng- 
land mill  towns,  Danbury  was  able  to 
avoid  the  disastrous  time  of  the  late 
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1940's  and  the  1950's.  It  accomplished 
this  feat  by  diversifying  its  economy. 
Today,  manufacturing  represents  Just 
37  percent  of  the  city's  economy.  To 
the  city's  credit,  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  grow  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
Connecticut's  growth. 

As  E>anbury  celebrates  its  tricenten- 
nial,  its  residents  can  be  very  proud  of 
the  city's  long  and  rich  history  and 
the  various  facets  of  contemporary 
Danbury  which  contribute  to  the  high 
quality  of  life  there.* 


AMEND  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
ACT 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OT  BKPRXSDfTATrVKS 

Thursday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  this  distinguished  body 
today  to  introduce  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  some  of  the  legal 
services'  federally  funded  offices  have 
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greatly  overstepped  original  congres- 
sional intent  In  establishing  this  legal 
service  for  the  poor.  A  particular  situa- 
tion in  a  city  in  my  district  has 
prompted  me  to  examine  closely  the 
Legal  Services  Act.  and  I  find  it  to  be 
severely  deficient  in  providing  for  cor- 
rective measures. 

Under  current  law,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  cannot  in  any  way 
alter  the  terms  of  any  grant  issued 
unless  the  recipient  goes  through  a 
hearing  before  an  independent  hear- 
ing examiner.  Due  to  loopholes  in  the 
Legal  Services  Act,  these  hearings 
sometimes  last  2  to  4  years.  Mean- 
while, the  entity  in  violation  continues 
to  receive  Federal  funding  for  its  im- 
proper activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment  of  the  Legal 
Services  Act  that  would  place  specific 
time  constraints  on  the  hearing  proc- 
ess. We  must  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  our  constituents'  tax 
money  is  being  used  efficiently,  fairly, 
and  legally.* 


May  3,  1985 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  PAtn. 
S.  Trible,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  The  prayer  this  morn- 
ing will  be  offered  by  the  Reverend 
William  Scully,  a  Franciscan  priest, 
who  Is  special  assistant  to  Senator 
William  Roth. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  15.  1985) 

Mr.  TRIBLE  thereupon  assimied  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  William  Scully, 
O.F.M.,  special  assistant  to  Senator 
William  Roth,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  Your 
guidance  today  upon  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  they  exercise  their  awe- 
some responsibilities  as  guardians  of 
the  public  trust  and  trustees  of  the 
American  dream. 

As  the  Members  of  this  august  body 
continue  their  deliberations  on  the 
budget,  we  ask  You  to  grant  them 
wisdom  to  distinguish  between  the 
substantive  and  the  superficial,  be- 
tween the  Nation's  good  and  their  own 
individual  concerns.  Strengthen  and 
protect  them  this  day  against  the  re- 
lentless and  seductive  pressures  from 
without.  Infuse  them  with  energy  to 
fulfill  their  appointed  tasks.  Help 
them  to  resolve  their  differences  this 
day  without  rancor  and  bitterness. 
Teach  them  to  respect,  appreciate  and 
honor  diversity  of  thought  and  opin- 
ions. 

May  they  always  treasure  virtue  and 
Integrity.  And.  in  their  deliberations 
and  actions,  may  they  never  sacrifice 
principles  for  expediency. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord,  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thotimond]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Waahington,  DC.  May  3,  198S. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provision  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr., 
a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


COMMENDING  THE  VISITING 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  our  visiting 
Chaplain  relating  to  continuing  our  ef- 
forts here  not  on  the  basis  of  win  or 
lose.  Eventually  we  will  reach  a  result 
because,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  major- 
ity on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
a  deep  desire  to  see  a  $50  to  $60  billion 
reduction  in  deficits  in  the  first  year 
with  larger  reductions  in  the  second 
and  third  years. 

There  has  been  a  common  effort. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  How 
we  get  there  we  will  see  unfold. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  use  later  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  assistant  majority  leader.  He  adds 
so  much  to  this  body.  If  you  say 
comity  or  comedy,  either  way,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  humor- 
ous people. 

You  know,  this  could  be  a  very 
deadly,  dull  place,  if  we  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  humor  and  stimulation 
that  my  good  friend  provides.  I  cannot 
thank  him  enough  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  leaders  will  have  10  minutes  each 
under  the  standing  order.  We  have  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx].  Then 
there  will  be  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
the  budget  resolution.  Pending  is 
amendment  No.  50,  relating  to  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid. 

Mr.  President,  rollcall  votes  could 
occur  as  early  as  10:30  aan.  and  can  be 
expected  throughout  the  session  this 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  a  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  is  a  delightful  friend  and  whom  I 
met  early  in  my  time  here.  He  served 
with  my  father.  I  have  always  admired 
his  tenacity  and  his  abilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  special 
order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  Democratic  leader  is 
recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
Mntz]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


STAR  WARS:  THE  TRILUON 
DOLLAR  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  ironies  is  that  we  face  a 
huge  deficit.  We  live  in  a  time  in 
which  we  probably  have  the  most  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  in  the  history  of 
our  country  and  at  the  same  time  the 
President  has  proposed  a  program 
which  will  put  all  other  spending  pro- 
grams to  shame  because  of  its  enor- 
mous extravagance.  It  will  not  be 
coming  down  for  5  or  6  years  reaching 
its  big  cost,  but  eventually  the  cost  Is 
going  to  be  enormous. 
Let  me  approach  that  this  way: 
Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  administration's  proposed  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  or  star  wars  pro- 
gram? Secretary  Weinberger  and 
President  Reagan  argue  that  it  would 
simply  reduce  the  threat  of  Russia's 
massive  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile arsenal.  That  Russian  arsenal  Is 
far  larger  than  our  land-based  deter- 
rent. It  is  deadly  accurate.  It  could  de- 
stroy most  of  our  land-based,  nuclear 
weapon  retaliatory  capability.  With  it 
the  Soviets  could  knock  out  our  nucle- 
ar canning  bombers  that  are  on  the 
ground.  They  could  completely  elimi- 
nate American  submarine  bases  and 
all  submarines  in  port.  They  could  to- 
tally devastate  our  cities.  They  could 
destroy  more  than  half  of  our  popula- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tton.  Therefore— says  the  President— 
what  is  wrong  with  our  building  a  de- 
fense against  what  is  without  question 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  Nation  and 
the  American  people  in  our  history? 

Is  not  such  an  obvioxis  danger  to  our 
Nation  the  clearest  and  most  urgent 
reason  for  spending  whatever  money 
the  President  says  we  require  on  na- 
tional defense?  Whether  such  a  de- 
fense wUl  cost  hundreds  of  billions  or 
even  a  trillion  dollars  or  more,  is  not 
this  the  kind  of  challenge  to  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  that  we  must  pay  any 
price  to  meet?  After  all,  such  a  defen- 
sive system  is  not  aimed  at  killing  Rus- 
sians or  even  attacking  Russian  mili- 
tary bases.  It  is  aimed  at  saving  Ameri- 
can lives  by  destroying  the  nuclear 
warheads  that  would  take  millions  of 
American  lives.  Indeed  has  not  the 
President  even  offered  to  give  the  de- 
fensive technology  once  we  have  devel- 
oped it  to  the  Soviets  so  they  can  use 
it  to  save  the  lives  of  Russians?  What 
is  wrong  with  advancing  a  defense  pro- 
gram that  will  make  the  terrible 
threat  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  obsolete?  So  what  is  the 
answer? 

Mi.  President,  there  is  only  one  fun- 
damental trouble  with  the  administra- 
tion's strategic  defense  taitiative  or 
star  wars.  It  will  not  work.  That  is 
right,  it  will  not  work.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  hint  of  a  possibility  that 
it  could  work.  None.  If  the  Congress 
should  somehow  become  mesmerized 
into  buOdlng  this  trillion  doUar 
system,  it  will  cause  a  great  deal  more 
damage  than  its  immense  cost.  In  a 
letter  carried  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  January  2,  1985,  six  of  the  most 
respected  and  distinguished  scientific 
experts  in  the  country  specify  unan- 
swerable reasons  why  this  is  so. 

First  they  point  out  that  SDI  or  star 
wars  does  not  defend  against  or  even 
try  to  defend  against  low  altitude  de- 
livery systems.  In  other  words  bomb- 
ers, cruise  missiles  or  suitcase  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  be  touched.  The 
Soviet  Union  certainly  would  have  to 
spend  money  to  build  new  nuclear  de- 
livery systems.  But  they  could  and 
would  shift  to  bomber  and  submarine 
carrying  cruise  missiles  that  hug  the 
ground  and  fly  under  any  intercepting 
net. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  raised 
this  point  over  and  over  again  with  de- 
fenders of  the  star  wars  defense,  and  I 
have  yet  to  receive  any  answer.  Why 
can't  the  administration  and  other 
apologists  of  star  wars  like  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  respond?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  In  fact  star  wars  wouldn't 
work  and  couldn't  work  against  this 
kind  of  underflylng. 

Second,  the  Soviets  could  simply  ex- 
haust the  star  wars  defense  by  build- 
ing more  offensive  missiles,  and  they 
could  do  it  on  the  cheap.  It  is  cheaper 
to  build  new  offensive  missQes  than  to 
shoot  down  old  ones. 


This  is  especially  true  because  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  course,  has  missiles 
which  have  great  throw-weight  and 
which  now  have  only  three  or  four  or 
five  warheads,  in  some  cases  even  less, 
per  missile.  Of  course,  they  could  be 
further  MIRV'd.  That  Is  one  of  the 
cheapest  kinds  of  ways  of  adding  to  a 
warhead  capability. 

By  spending  less  money,  the  Soviets 
could  overwhelm  any  defensive  system 
we  built.  Is  there  an  answer  to  this? 
No.  The  next  time  you  encounter  a 
star  wars  advocate  point  out  that  the 
Russians  could  simply  overwhelm  It 
with  more  offensive  missiles  and 
watch  him  sputter. 

Third,  the  Soviets  can  build  counter- 
measures  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  decoys  and  other  penetration  aids 
that  could  frustrate  and  use  up  any 
defensive  system.  They  can  harden 
the  skin  of  the  missiles  so  they  can 
penetrate  any  net. 

Fourth,  to  the  extent  the  SDI  or 
star  wars  was  perceived  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  be  working— the  prospect  of  a 
Soviet  attack  sharply  increases.  Here 
is  why:  If  they  did  believe  that,  once  in 
place,  SDI  would  permit  us  to  launch  a 
preemptive  strike  and  then  to  destroy 
the  surviving  Russians  missiles,  Soviet 
paranoia  might  persuade  them  to 
strike  first,  where  and  when  and  to 
the  degree  they  wished. 

Fifth,  these  expert  scientific  critics 
of  star  wars  recognize  an  element  with 
which  each  Member  of  the  Senate  as  a 
practicing  politician  is  very  familiar. 
They  call  it  "institutional  momen- 
tum." As  they  put  it: 

When  a  trilUoD  dollars  Is  waved  at  the 
U.S.  aerospace  industry,  the  project  in  ques- 
tion will  rapidly  acquire  a  Ufe  of  its  own— In- 
dependent of  the  validity  or  Its  public  Justi- 
fications. With  jobs,  corporate  profits,  and 
civilian  and  military  promotions  at  stake,  a 
project  of  this  magnitude,  once  started,  be- 
comes a  juggernaut,  the  more  difficult  to 
stop  the  longer  it  rolls  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  99th  Congress 
faces  the  most  serious  budget  crisis  in 
many  years.  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans in  this  Congress  recognize 
that  we  must  cut  spending.  American 
taxpayers  call  for  it.  A  decent  sense  of 
responsibility  insists  on  it.  We  have  to 
make  some  painful  reductions  in  pro- 
grams that  obviously  benefit  small 
business,  working  men  and  women, 
farmers,  and  millions  of  Americans 
who  need  education,  nutrition,  and 
housing.  Should  this  Congress  at  this 
time,  facing  a  financial  stringency 
likely  to  last  for  the  rest  of  this  centu- 
ry, begin  to  fund  a  star  wars  program 
that  will  probably  cost  over  a  trillion 
dollars  before  we  finish  It?  Should  we 
engage  in  this  trillion-dollar  boondog- 
gle at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  out- 
standing scientists  so  convincingly 
argue  that  it  will  not  work?  FYankly, 
this  Senator  cannot  conceive  of  a  more 
irresponsible  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  which  I  referred,  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  2, 
1985,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

'Stab  Waxs'  Semx  as  Drwokkabu  ard 
Damcbiovs 

Your  editorial  of  Dec.  10  used  a  barrage  of 
errors  and  distortions  to  attack  our  Star 
Wars  analysis  ( "The  Fallacy  of  Star  Wars, " 
New  York:  Vintage,  1984),  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists. 

First,  some  corrections:  Fast-bum  boost- 
ers, which  would  be  invulnerable  to  X-rays 
and  particle  beam  weapons,  were  not  first 
proposed  by  us,  but  by  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor, that  such  boosters  would  require 
only  a  small  penalty  In  payload  has  been 
confirmed  in  writing  by  the  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  presidential  panel  on  strategic 
defense. 

Robert  Jastrow's  allegation  that  we  made 
two  dosen  errors  that  "all  tend  to 
make  .  .  .  defense  appear  more  costly  and 
difficult"  is  undocumented  as  well  as  false. 
We  granted  Star  Wars  every  benefit  of  the 
doubt  allowed  by  the  laws  of  physics:  beam 
weapons  that  would  move  instantly  from 
one  mlssUe  to  the  next  and  never  miss;  no 
safety  factors  for  malfunctions;  lasers  of  a 
lethality  for  which  not  even  a  design  con- 
cept exists;  etc.  No  military  system  in  histo- 
ry has  ever  attained  the  immaculate  perfec- 
tion we  were  willing  to  posit  for  Star  Wars. 

The  very  first  version  of  our  report  did 
have  two  errors,  which  we  corrected  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  within  a  month.  They  appeared 
neither  in  our  Scientific  American  article 
nor  in  our  book.  Our  errors  were  neither  in- 
tentional nor  infantile,  as  your  editorial  sug- 
gests. 

Nor  are  they  critical.  The  calculation  of 
the  number  of  satellite  "battle  stations"  re- 
quired is  not  simple.  In  particular,  the  one 
by  "defense  experts  at  Los  Alamos"  to 
which  you  allude  Is  incorrect.  But.  as  we  em- 
phasized from  the  first,  the  number  of  satel- 
lites Is  beside  the  point;  as  Edward  Teller 
has  noted  "lasers  In  space  won't  fUl  the 
bill— they  must  be  deployed  In  great  num- 
bers at  terrible  cost  and  could  be  destroyed 
in  advance  of  an  attack." 

The  other  error,  concerning  particle 
beams,  appeared  only  in  the  technical  ap- 
pendix of  the  preliminary  version  of  our 
book:  we  consider  it  minor  because  in  any 
case  fast-bum  boosters  make  particle  beam 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolete." 

Enough  of  trees;  let  us  examine  the  forest: 
A  nearly  Impermeable  strategic  defense 
system  would  Indeed  have  the  capability  to 
"save  lives"  rather  than  to  "avenge  them," 
to  replace  strategic  deterrence  by  defense. 
But  such  a  system  is  not  in  the  cards,  as 
even  the  program's  director.  General  James 
Abrahamson.  readily  admits.  Anything 
short  of  an  Impermeable  system  tends  to 
undermine,  not  Improve,  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity. Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  we 
consider  the  Star  Wars  scheme  unworlutble 
and  a  grave  danger  to  the  United  States: 

Underflylng:  Star  Wars  does  not  defend 
against,  or  even  address,  low-altitude  deliv- 
ery systems— bombers  and  cruise  mlssUes, 
and  "suitcase"  nuclear  weapons.  By  them- 
selves, they  are  able  to  destroy  both  nations: 
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star  Wars  would  accelerate  their  develop- 
ment. 

Overwhelming:  The  number  of  strategic 
warheads  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  (as  in  our 
own)  is  about  10,000.  If  even  a  few  percent 
of  these  warheads  exploded  on  U.S.  terri- 
tory it  would  represent  an  unparalleled 
human  disaster  and  effective  collapse  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  functioning  political 
entity.  The  Soviets  could  keep  ahead  of  any 
American  Star  Wars  system  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  build  new  warheads  than  to 
shoot  down  old  ones  (and  easier  to  shoot 
down  orbiting  defensive  systems  than  in- 
coming missiles). 

Outfoxing:  It  is  cheaper  to  build  counter- 
measures  than  to  build  Star  Wars.  Some 
decades  in  the  future  when  a  (still  highly 
premeable)  U.S.  Star  Wars  system  might  be 
deployed,  the  Soviets  would  have  added  tens 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  decoys  and 
other  penetration  aids  to  their  arsenal. 
Their  objective  would  be  to  fatally  confuse 
the  American  Star  Wars  system,  which  can 
never  be  adequately  tested  except  in  a  real 
nuclear  war. 

Cost:  Former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  and  James  Schleslnger.  and 
senior  Pentagon  spokesmen  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, have  all  estimated  the  full  Star 
Wars  cost  as  hundreds  of  billions  to  one  tril- 
lion dollars. 

Soviet  preemption:  Despite  UJ8.  assur- 
ances, the  Soviets  perceive  Star  Wars  as 
part  of  a  U.S.  first  strike  strategy,  allowing 
us  to  launch  a  preemptive  attack  and  then 
to  destroy  the  remnant  of  any  surviving 
Soviet  retaliatory  forces.  In  a  time  of  severe 
crisis,  this  may  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  a  preemptive  first  strike  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

Institutional  momentum:  When  a  triUlon 
dollars  is  waived  at  the  U.S.  aerospace  in- 
dustry, the  project  in  question  will  rapidly 
acquire  a  life  of  his  own— Independent  of 
the  validity  of  Its  public  justifications.  With 
Jobs,  corporate  profits,  and  civilian  and  mili- 
tary promotions,  at  stake,  a  project  of  this 
magnitude,  once  started,  becomes  a  jugger- 
naut, the  more  difficult  to  stop  the  longer  it 
rolls  on. 

We  do  not  oppose  defense  in  principle.  We 
are  In  favor  of  carefully  bounded  research 
in  this  area,  as  in  many  others:  we  are  also 
concerned  that  the  line  between  research 
and  early  deployment  of  key  Star  Wars 
components  not  be  blurred.  Several  of  us 
have  devoted  considerable  effort  to  research 
on  missile  defense.  Some  of  us  have  advocat- 
ed missile  defense  for  individual  missile 
silos.  But  we  agree  with  Department  of  De- 
fense experts  who  make  it  clear  that  cities 
cannot  be  so  protected.  Mr.  Schleslnger  has 
said  "In  our  lifetime  and  that  of  our  chil- 
dren, cities  will  be  protected  by  forebear- 
ance  of  those  on  the  other  side,  or  through 
effective  deterrence." 

Hans  A.  Bethe 
Richard  L.  Garwin 
Kurt  Gottfried 
Henry  W.  KendaU 
Carl  Sagan 
Victor  Weisskopf 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


medical  school  she  was  attending.  Be- 
tween 1934  and  1938  she  helped  supply 
passports  and  funds  to  Jews  and  other 
dissidents  fleeing  Austria. 

After  the  Anschluss,  foreign  curren- 
cy was  required  for  travel  outside  Aus- 
tria. Dr.  Gardiner  served  as  an  Impor- 
tant source  of  American  dollars.  She 
smuggled  passports  into  Austria  and 
even  lent  her  passport  to  a  friend  who 
needed  to  escape. 

As  a  medical  student,  she  helped  sev- 
eral Jewish  medical  students  who  went 
on  to  become  physicians  In  the  United 
States. 

While  Dr.  Gardiner  helped  save  nu- 
merous people  from  Nazi  horrors,  her 
adventures  did  not  all  have  happy  end- 
ings. Witness  the  case  of  Hans  and 
Steffi  Kunke.  The  Kunkes  were  young 
teachers  who  refused  to  leave  without 
their  friend,  Ferdinand  Tshuertsch. 
Before  they  could  obtain  a  passport 
for  Ferdinand,  they  were  arrested.  All 
three  later  died  in  a  concentration 
camp. 

Dr.  Gardiner  traveled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe  in  her  efforts 
to  obtain  passports  and  money.  She 
performed  her  dangerous  underground 
work  under  the  pressures  of  raising  a 
young  child  and  completing  medical 
school  examinations. 

Dr.  Gardiner  is  one  of  the  real  heros 
whose  example  should  inspire  us  in 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Gencxiide 
Convention.  Ratification  would  serve 
as  a  fitting  testament  to  this  brave 
freedom  fighter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DR.  MURIEL  GARDINER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 

student.  Dr.  Muriel  Gardiner,  helped 

to  save  hundreds  of  people  from  the 

Nazis  in  occupied  Austria. 
Dr.  Gardiner  began  her  work  in  the 

underground  when  Nazis  raided  the 


10:30  or  11  o'clock.  Then  we  hope  to 
call  up  at  least  two  or  three  additional 
amendments,  unless  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  amendments,  and 
have  votes  on  those  yet  today. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  looking  at 
the  total  picture  that— though  it  may 
be  hard  to  perceive— in  my  view  we  are 
making  progress.  It  may  not  appear 
that  way  to  the  people  who  read  the 
papers  and  watch  television,  but  as  I 
look  at  it,  we  are  approaching  what  I 
believe  could  be  a  good  conclusion.  I 
am  not  certain  when  that  conclusion 
will  come,  but  I  am  confident  that 
when  it  is  all  over,  we  will  have,  based 
on  the  first  vote,  a  package  that  would 
reduce  spending,  without  taxes,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  as 

1  have  been  looking  at  votes  and  visit- 
ing with  Members  on  both  sides,  it  is 
at  least  encouraging. 

So  I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  hope  to  complete  action  today,  at 
least  from  the  standpoint  of  votes,  by 

2  or  3  o'clock. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Indicate 
to  my  colleagues  who  may  be  In  or  on 
the  way  In  that  there  Is  an  amend- 
ment pending,  the  Packwood-Duren- 
berger-Chafee-Helnz  amendment  on 
Medlcare-Medicaid  which  represents  a 
modification  of  that  provision  in  the 
so-called  White  House-leadership 
package.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  would 
have  a  vote  on  that,  hopefully,  by 


DR.  MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER: 
NATIVE  KANSAN,  1899-1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  say  that  the  name  Eisen- 
hower is  a  very  special  one  in  my 
home  State.  The  name  is  synonjmious 
with  the  high  ideals  of  this  Nation  and 
tells  us  much  about  a  family  from  Abi- 
lene, KS,  that  contributed  so  much  to 
America.  It  is  therefore  with  sadness 
that  we  mark  the  passing  yesterday 
afternoon  of  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhow- 
er. Although  he  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton area,  his  roots  were  firmly  planted 
in  the  rich  commonsense  soil  of 
Kansas. 

During  his  distinguished  career  as 
an  educator.  Dr.  Eisenhower  was  a 
wellspring  of  wisdom  for  eight  Presi- 
dents, Including  his  brother,  Ike. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  fact,  often 
referred  to  his  youngest  brother  as 
"the  bright  one  in  our  family,"  no 
small  tribute  from  one  of  the  giant  fig- 
ures In  our  history.  Indeed,  he  was 
never  Intimidated  by  the  long  shadow 
of  his  famous  brother  and  dedicated 
his  life  to  an  active  pursuit  of  helping 
his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Elsenhower  was 
bom  in  Abilene  on  September  15,  1899. 
He  excelled  in  local  schools  and  later 
enrolled  as  a  journalism  major  in 
Kansas  State  University,  where  he 
would  return  in  1943  as  its  president. 
During  his  college  years,  he  worked  as 
a  cub  reporter  for  the  Abilene  Dally 
Reflector,  where  he  earned  fimds  to 
put  himself  through  school.  It  was  his 
experiences  at  our  great  Institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Manhattan  that 
launched  him  on  a  brilliant  career  in 
education,  taking  him  to  the  top  lead- 
ership positions  at  Pennsylvania  State 
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University  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Although  his  duties  as  a  diplomat. 
administration  official,  educator,  ad- 
viser, and  presidential  troubleshooter 
took  him  far  from  the  heartlands,  he 
never  forgot  his  hometown.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower returned  frequently  to 
Kansas— almost  always  accompanying 
the  President  when  Ike  came  home— 
and  enjoyed  visiting  with  the  good 
people  of  Abilene. 

Mr.  President,  we  mourn  the  passing 
of  this  selfless,  dedicated  Kansan  and 
extend  our  sympathies  to  his  family 
and  friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  requests  that  an  obituary  from 
today's  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  be  re- 
printed in  full  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu).  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  WIchlU  Ea«le-Beacon,  May  3. 
1»65] 

Bln.TOif  EisKirRown  Dm  or  CAXcn  at  8S 

BALTHfOKX.— Milton  &  Eisenhower.  85. 
last  Burrivlng  brother  of  President  Dwlgtat 
D.  Elaenhower  and  •  durable  public  figure 
himaelf  who  Mrved  eight  presidents  and 
headed  three  universities,  died  Thursday  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  had  cancer. 

Eisenhower  was  a  native  of  Abilene  and 
bad  lived  for  the  past  28  years  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  served  twice  as  president  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

He  also  was  president  of  Kansas  State 
College— now  Kansas  State  University  at 
ManhattfP — and  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity during  periods  of  rapid  growth  at 
both  insUtutlons  In  the  1940b  and  1050s. 

In  government  he  worked  as  a  high-level 
official  for  PreaidenU  Calvin  CooUdge.  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and 
was  a  close  unpaid  adviser  to  every  presi- 
dent. Including  his  brother,  from  Truman  to 
Nixon. 

He  served  on  12  presidential  commissions, 
was  the  chairman  of  five.  Including  the  con- 
.  troversial  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Crime  after  the  urban  riots  of 
the  IMOs.  and  received  the  highest  civilian 
decoration  from  the  presidents  of  seven  for- 
eign countries  for  his  work  In  international 
cooperation. 

He  wrote  two  books.  "The  Wine  Is  Bitter" 
in  1963.  a  best  seller  on  U-S.-Latln  American 
relations,  and  "The  President  Is  Calling"  in 
1974.  a  hard  look  at  the  lob  of  being  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

During  a  life  that  took  him  from  the 
plains  of  his  native  Kansas  to  the  seats  of 
world  power.  Eisenhower  received  37  honor- 
ary degrees  from  32  American  universities 
and  five  foreign  universities  and  sat  on  the 
boards  of  13  corporations,  including  insur- 
ance companies  and  financial  institutions 
from  California  to  England. 

James  McCain,  who  followed  Eisenhower 
as  Kftr"'*^  State  president  In  1950.  recalled 
the  former  Kansan  as  "that  r«re  combina- 
tion of  a  man  equally  at  home  In  public  af- 
fairs and  In  higher  education." 

On  his  85th  birthday  Sept.  15.  his  friends 
at  Kansas  State  sent  him  a  card  signed  by 
2.000  people  and  Gov.  John  Carlin  pro- 
claimed the  day  "Milton  Eisenhower  E>ay" 
in  Kansas. 

Former  WSU  President  Emory  lindqulst 
was  president   of   Bethany   College   In  the 


1940a  when  he  served  with  Eisenhower  on 
the  Ksnta*  Committee  on  the  Selection  of 
Rhodes  Scholars. 

"A  man  of  great  personal  resources.  I  was 
Impressed  with  his  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge." Lindqulst  said. 

WIchltan  Marge  Setter,  a  loumallsm 
school  student  during  Elsenhower's  tenure 
at  K-State.  visited  him  last  year  with  Harry 
Marsh,  the  head  of  the  Journalism  schooL 
They  convinced  Eisenhower  to  tape  record  a 
greeting  for  the  department's  75th  annlver- 
•ary. 

"He  was  abaolutely  marvelous  to  visit." 
she  said.  "We  had  a  wonderful  afternoon 
with  him.  I  enjoyed  it  partly  because  we 
reminisced  about  when  he  was  at  K-State. 

"The  thing  he  did  (at  the  university)  was 
to  emphasise  arts  and  sciences  and  what 
you  call  comprehensive  courses  so  that 
when  you  were  studying  Euclid  inventing 
geometry  you  heard  what's  going  on  In  the 
world  at  the  same  time." 

Asked  what  she  remembered  best  about 
him.  Setter  said.  "He  was  a  brilliant  man. 
really.  It  was  his  intellect.  At  any  given 
moment  to  serve  a  point,  he  would  quote 
the  most  apropos  thing  that  related  to  the 
subject.  He  could  pull  a  quote  out  of  the  air 
like  that.  " 

Bom  In  AbUene  on  Sept.  15.  1899.  Milton 
Eisenhower  was  the  last  of  seven  children. 
all  sons,  of  David  and  Ida  Elsenhower.  Mil- 
ton's older  and  more  famous  brother. 
Dwlght.  was  bom  in  1890. 

At  the  age  of  4.  Milton  was  struck  with 
scarlet  fever,  which  left  him  with  perma- 
nently weak  eyes.  Scrawny  compared  with 
his  athletic  brothers,  he  pursued  books  and 
became  a  scholar. 

He  worked  his  way  through  what  was 
then  called  Kansas  State  College  in  Man- 
hattan, playing  a  dance-band  piano  and 
writing  free-lance  articles  for  Kansas  news- 
papers. 

Plagued  by  Ulness  and  financial  problems, 
he  eventually  graduated  in  1924.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  achieved  exceptionally  high 
scores  on  a  federal  civU-service  examination 
and  was  posted  to  Scotland  as  vice  consul  in 
Edinburgh. 

Two  years  later  he  was  back  in  the  United 
States,  serving  as  chief  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Coolldge's  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
William  Jardlne,  who  had  been  president  of 
Kansas  State  College  when  Milton  Elsen- 
hower studied  there.  It  was  the  first  of 
many  high  positions  he  would  hold  in  the 
next  four  decades. 

Later  he  served,  among  other  poets,  as 
Roosevelt's  personal  representative  in  plan- 
ning the  first  wartime  Quebec  Conference 
with  British  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill. 

Midway  through  the  war.  Eisenhower  left 
government  to  serve  suoceailvely  as  presi- 
dent of  Kansas  State,  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  Johns  Hopkins,  spanning 
almost  three  decades  from  1943  to  1973. 

In  the  academic  phase  of  his  life,  Elsen- 
hower (all  of  his  doctorates  were  honorary) 
presided  over  both  expansion  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  three  schools  he  headed. 

While  president  of  Kansas  State  from 
1943  to  1950,  the  physical  plant  was  in- 
creased 50  percent,  and  faculty  salaries  were 
Increased  75  percent. 

Elaenhower  served  as  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  from  1958  to  1987,  and  again  from 
1971  to  1972,  the  only  person  to  hold  the  po- 
sition twice. 

He  retired  from  Hopkins  In  1987  but  was 
called  back  in  1971  to  help  trim  deficits  run 
up  during  the  administration  of  his  succes- 
sor, Lincoln  Oordon. 


Elsenhower's  wife.  Helen  Eakln.  died  In 
1954.  They  had  two  children.  Ruth  Elsen- 
hower 8nlder,  who  died  In  1954.  and  Milton 
8.  Jr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son.  who  lives  In 
Scarsdale,  N.T..  and  four  grandchildren. 


MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President. 
Milton  Elsenhower  was  endowed  with 
the  qualities  of  the  ideal  American:  in- 
tegrity, independence.  Industry,  and 
intelligence.  In  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice that  began  In  the  administration  of 
Calvin  Coolidge,  he  was  generous  in 
giving  all  his  talent  for  the  good  of  his 
coimtry. 

I  feel  both  privileged  and  fortunate 
to  have  been  able  to  draw  on  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  at  various  criti- 
cal times  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Not  only  his  specific  advice,  but  also 
his  disciplined  method  of  attacking 
problems  has  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  shall  alwasrs  be  grateful 
to  him. 

The  children  and  siblings  of  those 
who  become  global  figures  sometimes 
have  difficulty  in  establishing  their 
own  identity  despite  considerable 
talent  of  their  own.  This  was  never 
true  of  Milton  Elsenhower  even  when 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  President  of 
the  United  States.  Milton  Eisenhower 
was  always  a  figure  in  his  own  right, 
working  hard  to  sustain  his  opinions 
and  Judgments  and  to  advocate  the 
causes  he  supported.  The  fact  that 
those  causes  were  lisually  right  gave 
him  an  unusual  dimension  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  human  being. 

I  count  it  among  the  blessings  of  my 
life  that  fate  has  allowed  me  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  having  Milton 
Eisenhower  as  a  friend.  This  remarka- 
ble man  has  set  a  standard  of  public 
service  that  is  matchless.  He  was  an 
exsmiple  to,  and  an  influence  on.  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  know  him 
only  for  the  breadth  of  his  Interests 
and  achievements. 

For  his  friends,  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  wisdom,  wit,  and 
warmth.  He  possessed  in  abundance 
that  greatest  of  all  God's  gifts,  "an  un- 
derstanding heart." 

It  is  difficult  to  capture  a  man  of 
Milton  Eisenhower's  stature  and  spirit 
in  words. 

Mrs.  Mathias,  who  also  enjoyed 
Milton  Eisenhower's  friendship,  shares 
my  sorrow  at  his  death.  We  Join  in  ex- 
pressing our  sympathy  to  Milton  Ei- 
senhower. Jr.,  and  to  the  Eisenhower 
family. 

Utr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  and  an  obituary 
from  today's  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  3. 1985] 
Mn.TON  8.  EisxirHOwn 

In  1951,  a  group  of  influential  Republi- 
cans approached  Oen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er and  asked  him  to  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  for  president.  "You  don't  want 
me."  the  general  answered.  "Tou  want  my 
brother  Milton." 

That  story  gained  currency  four  years 
later,  when  Ike's  supporters  expected  him  to 
retire  after  one  term  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est brother— "the  bright  one  in  the  family," 
the  president  called  him.  But  in  1956, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  won  a  second  term 
and  his  brother,  Milton,  accepted  the'  presi- 
dency of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

So  awe-inspiring  was  Milton  S.  Elsenhow- 
er's leaderahip  of  the  Hopkins  for  11  years 
(and  a  second  term  of  ten  months)  and  so 
substantial  were  his  contributions  to  Balti- 
more ending  in  his  death  yesterday  at  85, 
that  It  tended  to  overshadow  his  equally  im- 
portant role  on  the  national  scene. 

He  served  eight  presidenU.  He  was  the 
close  confidant,  adviser  and  sounding  board 
for  his  brother,  both  before  and  during  his 
years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins.  He  was  an 
expert  on  farming,  land  use,  opinion- 
making,  Latin  America,  domestic  violence, 
the  organization  of  government  and  the 
office  of  the  presidency. 

Milton  Eisenhower  presided  over  Johns 
Hopkins  University  at  a  time  of  expansion 
that  coincided  with  rising  quality  and  fiscal 
prudence.  He  was  a  buUder,  fund-raiser, 
grantsman  and  pipeline  to  government. 
Above  all,  though,  he  was  an  educator  and 
never  for  one  second  forgot  it. 

He  was  a  Baltimore  patriot  and  staunch 
Orioles  fan.  In  politics,  he  remained  a  mod- 
erate Republican,  defining  himself  as  "a 
conservative  on  financial  matters  and  a  lib- 
eral on  matters  pertaining  to  human 
rights." 

His  strength  at  the  university  was  more 
than  just  his  connections  in  Washington, 
though  those  brought  the  likes  of  his  broth- 
er and  Prime  Bfinlster  Harold  Macmlllan  to 
the  Home  wood  campus  simultaneously,  and 
lesser  eminences  by  the  score.  His  very  spe- 
cial strength  was  his  trusting  communica- 
tions with  students,  faculty,  administration, 
trustees,  alumni  and  community,  rather 
than  with  some  one  or  two  of  those  groups. 
That  was  how  he  doubled  the  Hopkins  en- 
dowment, tripled  income,  eliminated  defi- 
cits, enlarged  the  campus,  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  doctorates  and  raised  the  quality 
of  undergraduate  education. 

For  three  decades.  Milton  Eisenhower  was 
a  consimmiate  Baltlmorean.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  university  presidents  anywhere. 
As  such  he  will  be  remembered  here, 
though  that  Is  but  one  facet  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  his  country. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  3, 19851 

HVLTOn  ElSIKBOWXR.  ASVISKR  TO  EIGHT 

PaasDBrrs,  Dixs 
(By  Bflke  Bowler) 

Milton  Stover  Elsenhower,  educator, 
author  and  adviser  to  eight  presidents, 
among  them  his  brother,  Dwight,  died  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
tal. 

Funeral  services  for  the  85-year-old 
former  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity are  scheduled  tomorrow  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  5803  North 
Charles  street. 

Dr.  Eisenhower,  who  lived  In  the  3900 
block  of  North  Charles  street,  had  battled 
illness  for  several  years  and  had  been  hospi- 


talized several  times  in  recent  months  with 
cancer. 

Bom  In  Abilene,  Kan.,  the  last  of  six 
brothers.  Dr.  Elsenhower  left  an  Indelible 
mark  as  public  servant  and  educator.  He  was 
an  adviser  to  presidents  from  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge to  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  a  trouble- 
shooter  in  labor  disputes,  foreign  crises  and 
other  matters,  foreign  and  domestic. 

He  was  instrumental  In  shaping  VS. 
policy  in  Latin  America  in  the  1950s  and 
later  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  vast  Latin  American 
economic  and  social  development  program 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

As  the  only  man  to  lead  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  twice,  he  tripled  income  and 
doubled  endowment,  raising  faculty  salaries 
to  fourth-highest  in  the  nation.  He  was 
known  as  a  thoughtful,  reasoned  adminis- 
trator who  did  not  interfere  in  faculty  af- 
fairs, and  he  became  an  expert  of  the  U.S. 
presidency  and  the  nomination  process  for 
presidential  candidates. 

In  an  active  retirement.  Dr.  Eisenhower 
raised  money  to  fight  violence  in  America, 
led  a  drive  for  a  six-year  U.S.  presidential 
term  and  continued  a  love  affair  with  the 
Baltimore  Orioles.  At  a  Memorial  Stadium 
party  on  his  75th  birthday,  the  Orioles  pre- 
sented Dr.  Elsenhower  with  a  $l-a-year 
""contract"  as  a  right-handed  reliever  and 
asked  him  to  throw  out  the  first  ball. 

He  wrote  two  books.  Including  ""The  Presi- 
dent Is  Calling"  in  1974.  The  book  was  a 
close-range  assessment  of  the  eight  presi- 
dents he  had  come  to  know  intimately  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
and  traditions  affecting  the  presidency. 

A  man  of  medium  height,  clear  blue  eyes, 
trim  build,  erect  carriage  and  crisp,  direct 
but  amiable  manner,  he  kept  up  an  enor- 
mous range  of  activities  in  his  professional 
and  private  life. 

Close  friends  and  admirers  mourned  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Elisenhower.  "He  was  a  man  of 
great  good  sense  and  great  good  humor  who 
did  great  good  in  the  world, "  said  Stephen 
E.  Ambrose,  historian  at  the  University  of 
New  Orleans  and  biographer  of  both  Milton 
and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  "He  was  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  I  ever  met,  and  the 
kindest." 

George  8.  Wills,  a  Baltimore  public  rela- 
tions man  who  had  known  Dr.  Elsenhower 
for  30  years,  said,  "One  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions was  providing  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  how  to  grow  old.  He  displayed  cour- 
age and  grace  imder  very  difficult  circum- 
stances, particularly  the  last  three  years." 

Steven  Muller,  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, had  served  as  provost  under  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower and  then  had  succeeded  him  as  head 
of  the  university.  "Working  with  him  and 
for  him  was  one  of  the  really  great  experi- 
ences in  my  life,"  Dr.  Muller  said.  'He  was  a 
totally  admirable  person.  He  had  a  lively, 
very  practical  mind.  He  poaaesaed  a  wealth 
of  information.  .  .  .  There  wasn't  a  mean 
bone  In  his  body. 

"Whenever  I  felt  I  needed  to  talk,  he  was 
always  ready  to  tell  me  what  he  thought, 
what  he  knew,"  said  Dr.  Muller.  "Long 
before  I  came  to  this  university,  he  had  re- 
stored it  to  solvency,  and  he  knew  every- 
thing about  It.  But  he  never  interfered, 
never  tried  to  impose  his  will." 

Maryland  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Jr.,  one  of  a  close  group  of  friends  who  met 
regularly  with  Dr.  Elsenhower  to  discuss 
world  affairs,  said,  "He  represented  the  epit- 
ome of  citizenship.  He  knew  a  citizen's  duty: 
be  informed,  be  involved.  As  a  result,  his 
advice  was  always  current  and  Important." 


Senator  Paul  8.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland 
said  Dr.  Eisenhower's  counsel  "was  eQ>eclal- 
ly  sought  by  those  of  us  who  valued  his 
wisdom." 

Bom  in  Abilene  September  15.  1899, 
MUton  Elsenhower  was  the  youngest  of  six 
brothers:  Arthur,  banker  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.:  Edgar,  corporation  lawyer  in  Tacoma. 
Wash.;  Dwlght,  commander  of  Allied  Forces 
in  World  War  n  and  President  from  1952  to 
I960:  Roy,  pharmacist  In  Junction  City, 
Kan.,  and  Eaii,  electrical  engineer  and 
newspaper  owner. 

Majoring  in  journalism  at  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  (now  Kansas  State  Unl- 
veralty  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Sdence), 
he  Interrupted  his  studies  for  two  yean  to 
earn  expenses  as  city  editor  of  the  AbUene 
Daay  Reflector.  After  having  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  college, 
he  joined  Its  faculty  as  assistant  professor 
of  journalism,  leaving  in  1934  when  appoint- 
ed to  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  as  vice 
consul  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  as  a 
part-time  graduate  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh. 

Then  Dr.  Eisenhower  moved  from  diplo- 
macy to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  he  held  a  number  of  posts  during  the 
next  16  years,  starting  as  assistant  to  the 
secretary  and  becoming  director  of  infonha- 
tion  and  coordinator  of  the  land-use  pro- 
gram. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  n  brought 
new  responsibilities. 

Appointed  director  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Dr.  Elsenhower  supervised  the  Japa- 
nese evacuation  camps  In  California  but 
later  criticized  the  authority  for  its  work. 
"He  ran  [the  camps]  with  as  much  fairness 
as  was  humanly  possible,"  said  Dr.  Ambrose, 
his  biographer. 

Dr.  Eisenhower's  specialty  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  was  Latin  America,  but  he  had 
missions  in  other  nations  during  World  War 
n,  and  he  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO). 

In  June.  1942,  President  Roosevelt  named 
him  associate  director  of  war  information, 
and  in  December,  after  the  Allied  invasion 
of  North  Africa  led  by  his  brother,  he  was 
sent  to  Algeria  and  Morocco.  His  mission 
was  to  resolve  problems  of  refugee  relief 
and  relocation  and  to  establish  an  organiza- 
tion for  psychological  warfare  in  Europe. 

Next  he  began  a  new  career,  and  for  a 
qiiarter-century  he  was  to  serve  three  uni- 
versities as  president,  beginning  with 
ir»n««ii  state,  in  1943.  Seven  yean  later  he 
assumed  the  top  position  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  in  1956  he  arrived  in 
Baltimore  to  head  Johns  Hopkins. 

In  1953— he  was  then  the  president  of 
Penn  State— he  made  the  first  of  several 
fact-finding  toun  to  South  America  as 
Proddent  Eisenhower's  special  ambassador. 
During  the  period  from  1953  to  1961.  Dr.  Ei- 
senhower helped  reshape  U.S.  policy  in 
Latin  America.  In  1963,  he  wrote  a  book 
about  U.8-Latln  American  relations.  "The 
Wine  Is  Bitter." 

In  the  book.  Dr.  Elsenhower  wrote  In  ital- 
ics that  "revolution  in  Latin  America  1b  inev- 
itable. Only  the  form  it  takes  is  uncertain." 

Dr.  Ambrose  said  Dr.  Eisenhower  was  "the 
real  father  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  al- 
though Kennedy  got  the  credit." 

President  Elisenhower  used  to  say  that 
Milton  "was  always  the  bright  one  in  the 
family." 
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When  a  congressnuui  expressed  regret 
that  MUton  did  not  have  an  official  post  In 
the  administration,  the  president  replied, 
•'If  It  weren't  for  his  name,  he  would  have  a 
very  high  governmental  position." 

In  fact,  as  noted  by  Neil  A.  Orauer.  a  Bal- 
timore author  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Eisenhow- 
er who  interviewed  him  last  fall.  Dwight's 
brother  "was  a  savvy  veteran  of  the  capital's 
bureaucracy  long  before  his  brother  came  to 
Washington." 

"He  had  deep  affection  for  his  brother." 
said  Mr.  Wills.  "He  probably  had  more  quiet 
influence  on  Dwight  than  any  of  the  more 
publicly  known  figures  we  know  through 
the  history  books.  Milton  wasn't  on  the  gov- 
ernment payroll,  but  during  the  Elisenhower 
years  he  was  usually  at  the  White  House  on 
weekends." 

Dr  Ambrose  said  Dr.  Eisenhower  strongly 
influenced  his  brother's  presidency.  "Ike 
trusted  him  completely  and  leaned  on  him 
heavily."  he  said.  "Indeed.  Ike  could  not 
have  carried  the  terrible  burden  of  eight 
years  in  the  White  House  without  Milton's 
support." 

In  1967.  believing  that  he  was  bringing  his 
formal  academic  responsibilities  to  a  close, 
Dr.  Eisenhower  retired  from  the  Hopkins 
presidency— in  his  final  commencement,  the 
trustees  announced  they  had  named  the 
new  library  on  the  Homewood  campus  in  his 
honor— and  promptly  began  another  career, 
becoming  a  director  of  13  corporations. 

These  included  the  Chessie  System.  Insur- 
ance companies,  financial  Institutions  in 
California  and  others  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  He  also  became  a  governor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Dr.  Eisenhower  served  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  almost  as  extensively  as  he  had 
his  brother.  He  advised  the  president  on  the 
Dominican  crisis  and,  after  the  assassina- 
tions of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  chaired  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence. 

"The  commission  may  not  have  brought 
about  sweeping  changes,"  said  Dr.  Ambrose, 
"but  all  of  its  practical  recommendations 
got  done— things  like  updating  police  de- 
partments." 

Dr.  Eisenhower  returned  to  Hopkins  a 
second  time  as  president  in  1971  following 
the  forced  resignation  of  Lincoln  Oordon. 
The  resumption  of  his  university  duties  did 
not  leave  him  time  to  keep  up  with  his  di- 
rectorships, and  he  resigned  many  of  them. 

As  for  his  way  of  life  in  retirement  the 
second  time  in  1972,  Dr.  Eisenhower  de- 
scribed many  interests. 

"I  like  to  swim.  I  paint  watercolors.  mostly 
landscapes.  I  read  everything,  all  the  way 
from  novels  to  the  most  serious  books.  I 
keep  up  constantly  with  the  monthly  re- 
ports by  economists  like  Walter  Heller  and 
MUton  FYledman."' 

Dr.  Eisenhower  became  cochairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Six-Tear  Presi- 
dential Term,  a  group  of  about  250  business 
and  civic  leaders  and  former  government  of- 
ficials. 

Thirty-three  American  and  six  foreign 
universities  conferred  honorary  degrees  on 
Dr.  Eisenhower. 

Dr.  Elsenhower  was  married  in  1927  to 
Helen  Eakln.  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower died  at  Penn  State  in  1954,  and  Dr. 
Eisenhower  never  remarried. 

The  Eisenhowers  had  a  son.  Milton.  Jr., 
now  director  of  a  division  of  International 
Business  Machines,  and  a  daughter,  Ruth 
Elsenhower  Snider,  a  voluntary  worker  in 


numerous  community  activities  and  the  wife 
of  a  Baltimore  radiologist.  She  died  last 
year.  There  are  three  grandsons  and  one 
granddaughter. 

The  family  will  receive  vUitors  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  tonight  from  5:30 
to  6:30. 

The  university  requested  that  memorial 
contributions  be  sent  to  the  Elsenhower 
Scholarship  Fund.  Johns  Hopkins  Dniversi- 
ty.  Baltimore,  Md.  21218. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  LEO 
BURNETT  CO. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  approaching  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  one  of  my 
State's  best  known  and  most  success- 
ful businesses— the  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
the  world's  eighth  largest  advertising 
agency. 

The  company's  trademark.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  hand  reaching  for  a 
cluster  of  stars.  The  symbol  sxims  up 
the  philosophy  of  Leo  Burnett  him- 
self, who  said:  "When  you  reach  for 
the  stars,  you  may  not  quite  get  one, 
but  you  won't  come  up  with  a  handful 
of  mud  either." 

Well,  the  Burnett  agency  has  not 
come  up  with  much  mud  since  August 
5,  1935.  when  it  opened  its  doors  for 
business  in  Chicago. 

Its  billings  have  increased  in  those 
50  years  from  well  under  $1  million  a 
year  to  nearly  $2  billion  a  year,  world- 
wide, in  1984. 

The  agency  has  virtually  invented  a 
Chicago  school  of  advertising  and 
helped  make  the  city  a  vital  center  of 
the  industry.  The  company  has  always 
played  a  major  role,  as  well,  in  the 
service  and  community  organizations 
which  help  to  make  Chicago  a  great 
place  to  live,  and  the  help  It  has  pro- 
vided to  nonprofit  agencies  is  well- 
known. 

Its  influence  is  felt  far  from  the  city 
of  Chicago,  too,  in  the  37  offices  it 
maintains  in  32  countries  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  night  of  May 
17  in  Chicago,  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  will  gather  to  cel- 
ebrate the  company's  birthday  at  the 
1985  Facets  Award  benefit. 

To  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
to  Its  3,000  employees,  I  offer  my  best 
wishes,  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  splendid  accomplishments 
of  the  Leo  Burnett  Co. 


NATIONAL  DISTRICT  ATTOR- 
NEYS ASSOCLA-nON  SYMPOSI- 
UM ON  CHILD  SEXUAL  ABUSE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  justice  for  the  child  victims  of 
sexual  assault  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  legal  community.  In  fact,  often 
it  is  the  attorney,  prosecutor,  or  Judge 
who  is  frustrated  In  their  lack  of  abili- 
ty to  protect  these  children  who  are 
fighting  the  hardest  for  improvements 
in   the   legal   intervention   in   sexual 


child  abuse  cases.  The  national  organi- 
zations that  represent  these  legal  dis- 
ciplines have  been  very  active  in  ef- 
forts to  improve  legal  intervention  in 
these  cases. 

The  National  Council  on  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  Judges  held  a  sym- 
posium on  this  issue  in  Vermont  and 
has  another  forum  scheduled  for  this 
August.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's National  Policy  Conference  on 
Legal  Reforms  in  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
Cases  held  a  2-day  symposium  on  this 
issue  on  March  8-9.  1985.  and  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  their  final 
report.  The  National  District  Attor- 
neys' Association  is  also  actively  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  They  will  be  hold- 
ing an  emergency  sympo«limi  on  Child 
Sexual  Abuse  on  May  4-5,  1985,  in  Ar- 
lington. VA. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  sym- 
posium will  be  very  worthwhile  in  de- 
veloping systems  to  both  protect  the 
child  victims  and  punish  the  offend- 
ers. Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  an  article  describing  the 
National  District  Attorneys'  Associa- 
tion symposium  on  child  sexual  abuse 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoso  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

PaOSlCUTORS  TO  MXR  ON  Cbuj)  Skzual 

Abuss 

Wasruiutow.  —An  emergency  Symposium 
on  Child  Sexual  Abuse  has  been  called  by 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association 
(NDAA).  May  4-5,  1985,  In  response  to  the 
growing  concern  of  proaecutors  nationwide 
at  the  alarming  increase  in  reported  child 
sexual  abuse  cases. 

More  than  100  prosecutors  from  through- 
out the  United  States  will  attend  the  Sym- 
posium at  the  Crystal  City  Marriott  Hotel 
(Arlington.  Virginia),  held  In  conjunction 
with  the  NDAA  Legislative  Conference,  May 
3-8,  1985. 

"As  elected  public  officials  it  is  imperative 
for  prosecutors  to  work  with  federal.  State 
and  local  agencies  to  devise  systems  to  both 
protect  the  chlld-vlctlms  and  punish  the  of- 
fenders," said  NDAA  President  Robert  J. 
Miller.  District  Attorney  from  Clark 
County,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  Sjonposliim  will  examine  model  pros- 
ecutorial programs  and  wUl  feature  panel 
discussions  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  Includ- 
ing, in  part:  confidentiality  of  the  victim, 
the  effect  of  press  coverage  on  cases,  plea 
bargaining  and  videotaping. 

Following  the  two-day  Symposium,  the 
prosecutors  will  hear  from  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  including  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edwin  Meese.  Senator  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Dole.  Assistant  Attorney  Oenerail 
Lois  Halght  Herrington.  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  Stephen  Trott,  Associate  Attorney 
General  D.  Lowell  Jensen  and  Congressman 
William  J.  Hughes  (D-N.J.),  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime. 

The  National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion is  a  35-year  old  non-profit  organization 
representing  more  than  6.500  prosecutors 
and  law  enforcement  professionals 


THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERO 

Ji4rs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  New  York  Times  recently,  a  very 
Informative  article  appeared  entitled 
"Mexico  Drug  Arrests:  'Tip  of  Ice- 
berg.' " 

Mr.  President,  since  the  brutal  kid- 
naping and  murder  of  DEA  Agent  En- 
rique Camarena  SalayAr  by  narcotics 
dealers,  world  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  Mexican  problems  of  drug 
trafficking.  It  seems  now  that  things 
are  even  worse  than  we  thought. 

In  this  article,  it  is  indicated  that 
high-level  corruption  exists  within  the 
Mexican  Government.  Though  encour- 
aged by  recent  progress  of  Mexican  ef- 
forts to  curb  its  illicit  narcotics  trade, 
U.S.  officials  are  concerned  over  in- 
creasing signs  of  high-level  Mexican 
Government  involvement  in  drug  traf- 
ficking activities. 

Thus  far,  for  example,  there  have 
been  two  men  captured  who  are  reput- 
ed to  be  major  figtires  In  the  Mexican 
drug  trade,  along  with  several  dozen 
accomplices,  some  of  whom  were  past, 
and  present,  members  of  Mexican 
police  forces.  One  police  commander  is 
charged  with  having  taken  a  large 
bribe  to  permit  the  flight  of  one  of  the 
coimtry's  leading  drug  dealers. 

There  has  been  a  discemable  "lack 
of  vigor"  on  the  part  of  Mexican  au- 
thorities in  pursuing  drug  traffickers. 
John  Gavin.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  was  quoted  in  this  article  as 
saying:  "What  has  been  turned  up  is 
Just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg."  The  article 
states  also  that  Ambassador  Gavin  has 
modified  the  stated  confidence  he  had 
indicated  for  the  drug  control  efforts 
of  Mexico's  President  de  la  Madrid. 
People  close  to  the  investigation  have 
hinted  in  recent  days  that  information 
gathered  over  the  last  month  has 
raised  concern  that  at  least  one  Cabi- 
net member,  and  possibly  the  son  of 
another  Cabinet  member,  may  have 
links  to  drug  traffickers  or  have  been 
compromised  by  them.  There  are  in- 
creasing indications,  as  well,  the  arti- 
cle continues,  that  some  State  Gover- 
nors, State  prosecutors,  and  local  poli- 
ticians may  have  had  a  role  in  allow- 
ing Mexico's  drug  trade  to  reach  its 
current  levels.  Though  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  numerous  Mexican  drug 
control  officials,  as  yet  no  public 
charges  have  been  made  against 
anyone  in  such  a  prominent  position. 

The  de  la  Madrid  government  is  ob- 
viously experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
i*ootlng  out  corruption  within  its 
ranks.  The  main  problem  seems  to  be 
a  reluctance  to  accomplish  this  with- 
out causing  a  major  disruption  of  the 
country's  political  system,  especially 
because  pivotal  elections  are  scheduled 
for  July.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  of  these  efforts  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  and  to  express  my 
hope  that  they  will  continue  until 
they  are  successful. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the 
very  survival  of  Mexico,  that  nation 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  rid  itself 
of  illicit  narcotics.  The  drug  produc- 
tion and  drug  trafficking  that  current- 
ly go  on  in  that  troubled  nation  is  like 
a  cancer  that  is  eating  away  at  Mexi- 
can society.  My  motives  in  wanting 
this  situation  changed  are  not  entirely 
unselfish,  however;  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  of  my  Nation,  who  are  being 
destroyed  by  Mexican  drug  trafficking 
and  production,  I  urge  Mexican  offi- 
cials to  take  whatever  steps  they  must 
to  eradicate  drugs  in  their  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
entitled  "Mexico  Drug  Arrests:  "Tip  of 
Iceberg,'  "  be  Inserted  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 

BfEzico  Dbug  Abbksts:  "Trr  or  Icebxrg" 
(By  Richard  J.  Meialin) 

Mexico  CiTT,  April  27.— While  encour- 
aged by  recent  progress  in  rooting  out  drug- 
related  corruption  here,  Mexican  and 
United  States  officials  are  concerned  over 
indications  that  it  may  reach  to  higher 
levels  of  the  Mexican  Government  than 
first  thought. 

Investigations,  which  began  after  a  United 
States  narcotics  agent  and  his  pilot  were 
kidnapped  and  killed  in  February,  have  suc- 
ceeded In  capturing  two  men  reputed  to  be 
major  heads  of  the  Mexican  drug  trade  and 
several  dozen  accomplices,  Including  past 
and  present  members  of  Mexican  police 
forces.  One  police  commander  is  charged 
with  having  taken  a  large  bribe  to  permit 
the  flight  of  one  of  the  country's  leading 
drug  dealers. 

United  States  officials  here  and  in  Wash- 
ington, who  only  recently  were  harshly  crit- 
ical of  their  Mexican  counterparts  for  what 
they  viewed  as  a  "lack  of  vigor"  in  pursuing 
drug  traffickers,  have  been  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  the  recent  Mexican  actions. 

But  the  United  States  AmlMssador  here. 
John  Gavin,  told  visiting  businessmen  from 
Dallas  recently  that  it  was  too  early  to  "fall 
into  the  trap  of  self-congratulations"  be- 
cause "what  has  t>een  turned  up  is  Just  the 
tip  of  the  icei)erg." 

A  POIlfTKD  OMISSIOlf 

While  reaffirming  his  praise  for  what  he 
called  "the  serlousneas  of  President  de  la 
Madrid's  commitment  to  fight  drug  traffick- 
ing," the  Ambassador  pointedly  faUed  to 
repeat  a  statement  he  had  often  made 
before:  that  he  had  full  confidence  in  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  President  Miguel 
de  la  BSadrid's  Cabinet.  Aides  to  Bfr.  Gavin 
said  the  omiasion  was  not  accidental. 

Officials  of  the  embassy  here  would  not 
discuss  what  information  led  Mr.  Gavin  to 
modify  his  previous  statement.  But  people 
close  to  the  investigation  have  hinted  in 
recent  days  that  information  gathered  over 
the  last  month  has  raised  concern  that  at 
least  one  Cabinet  member  and  the  son  of  a 
Cabinet  member  may  have  links  to  drug 
traffickers  or  have  been  compromised  by 
them. 

There  are  increasing  indications  as  well, 
these  sources  say,  that  some  state  gover- 
nors, state  prosecutors  and  local  politicians 
may  have  had  a  role  in  allowing  Mexico's 
drug  trade  to  reach  its  current  levels.  No 
public  charges  have  been  made  against 
anyone  in  such  a  prominent  position. 


Some  of  the  information  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  Rafael  Caro  Quintero  and 
Ernesto  Fonseca  Carillo,  the  two  men  cap- 
tured and  charged  in  connection  with  the 
killing  of  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar,  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency,  and  Alfredo  Zavata  Avelar,  a 
Mexican  pilot  who  sometimes  flew  surveil- 
lance missions  for  him. 

A  third  person.  Miguel  FeUx  Gallardo,  is 
still  being  sought.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a  key 
figure  In  Mexico's  cocaine  operations,  and  is 
also  believed  by  Mexican  and  United  States 
investigators  to  have  had  a  role  In  the  Itill- 
ing  of  the  agent  and  the  pilot 

UmU  WTTR  POUCB  RKPOKTKD 

Mexican  officials  have  said  the  two  men  in 
custody,  who  have  also  been  charged  with  a 
variety  of  drug-related  offenses,  have  given 
extensive  information  on  ties  between  drug 
traffickers  and  police  forces  in  the  country. 
WhUe  some  of  this  has  been  made  public  in 
the  Mexican  courts,  mention  of  political  fig- 
ures has  been  viewed  by  the  Mexican  public 
as  suspiciously  larking. 

The  problem  for  the  de  la  Madrid  Govern- 
ment, according  to  officials  knowledgeable 
about  the  thinking  of  its  upper  echelons,  is 
to  root  out  corrupt  elements  without  caus- 
ing a  major  disruption  of  the  country's  po- 
litical system.  This  concern  has  been  sharp- 
ened by  the  approach  of  elections  in  July 
for  Congress,  seven  governors  and  dozens  of 
municipal  officials. 

The  analogy  often  heard  in  Mexican  polit- 
ical circles  is  that  of  trying  to  pull  bricks 
from  a  wall  without  causing  the  whole  thing 
to  collapse.  "Except  this  Isn't  Just  a  few 
bricks."  a  Mexican  Journalist  said.  "It's  a 
whole  chunk." 

The  Government  has  taken  actions  in 
recent  days  that  have  not  been  publicly 
linked  to  the  drug  trade,  but  appear  to  be 
linked  to  revelations  of  corruption. 

ORDERS  POUCE  RXOROAIIIZKD 

On  Wednesday  President  de  U  BSadrid  an- 
nounced a  major  reorganization  of  the 
police  forces,  which  would  strengthen  feder- 
al control  and  remove  police  powers  from 
several  smaller  forces  run  by  Government 
ministries  and  industries.  The  atmounce- 
ment  described  the  reorganization  as  a 
"clarification  of  the  police  functions  that  by 
constitutional  mandate,  remain  reserved 
only  for  the  preventive  and  Judicial  corps." 

In  a  more  drastic  action,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Morelos,  Lauro  Ortego,  dis- 
missed the  state's  entire  Judicial  system,  in- 
cluding the  state  attorney  general,  police 
and  administrative  personnel,  in  what  he 
said  was  an  effort  to  stamp  out  growing 
signs  of  corruption.  He  said  a  new  force 
would  be  recruited  from  among  law  stu- 
dents. 

Although  there  has  been  no  public  an- 
nouncement, investigators  said  nearly  100 
agents  of  the  Federal  Security  Directorate, 
a  political  police  force  in  a  counterintelli- 
gence unit  run  by  the  powerful  Interior 
Ministry  have  also  resigned  in  recent  weeks. 
Some  parts  of  the  directorate  have  been 
cited  by  United  States  investigators  as  a 
major  problem  in  fighting  the  drug  traffic. 

Ambassador  Gavin  said  those  who  were 
waiting  for  "the  last  shoe  to  fall"  would 
have  to  wait  for  some  time.  "This,"  he  said. 
"Is  a  centipede." 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  BUTXJET 
RESOLUTION 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  has  considered  the  budget  over 
the  last  several  days,  we  cast  votes  on 
subjects  of  great  Importance  to  all  of 
us.  Given  the  nature  of  our  procedures 
here,  these  votes  potentially  can  be 
subject  to  varying  Interpretations.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  state  my  views  on 
what  has  transpired  In  connection 
with  this  resolution  and  what  factors 
will  guide  my  decisions  on  the  Issues 
which  will  be  debated  over  the  next 
week. 

At  the  outset,  I  share  with  all  my 
colleagues  the  feeling  that  significant 
deficit  reduction  is  our  highest  priori- 
ty. That  commitment  should  not  be 
called  into  question  on  this  floor.  The 
fact  that  we  may  have  as  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  addressing  this  problem  as 
we  do  Members,  Is  not  based  on  any 
lack  of  sincerity  for  addressing  this 
problem. 

For  the  past  several  years,  on  my 
trips  home  to  Connecticut  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  public 
outcry  About  the  seriousness  of  the 
deficit  problem.  It  was  only  during  the 
most  recent  Senate  recess  that  I  found 
a  broad  public  recognition  In  my  State 
for  immediate,  substantial  action  to 
reduce  hemorrhaging  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

I  visited  more  than  40  towns  in  1 
week  and  found  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  serious  future  consequences  of 
unchecked  Federal  spending.  Most  im- 
portantly, I  found  a  genuine  willing- 
ness to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
this  problem  from  all  segments  of  the 
population. 

Prom  senior  citizens  to  the  corporate 
executives  in  my  State  the  message 
was  the  same:  "Reduce  the  deficit,  and 
if  you  will  do  it  equitably,  we  will  con- 
tribute to  the  effort." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  votes 
have  been  and  will  be  guided  by  the 
dual  principles  of  accomplishing  seri- 
ous deficit  reduction  and  doing  it  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 

I  believe  further  that  such  an  effort 
can  be  accomplished  without  either  In- 
creasing the  tax  burden  on  individuals 
or  compromising  our  national  security. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sidered voting  for  the  so-called  "White 
House  package"  as  a  signal  of  my  com- 
mitment to  deficit  reduction.  I  believe 
that  we  must,  when  we  conclude  our 
deliberations  on  this  issue,  produce  a 
package  that  provides  overall  deficit 
reduction  of  iSO  billion  In  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  and  $300  bUlion  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Upon  reflection,  however.  It  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  my  belief  that  the 
leadership  packaige  fails  on  the  essen- 
tial question  of  balance  and  equity.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  cast  purely  pro- 
cedural votes  in  this  Chamber,  par- 
ticularly in  instances  where  that  vote 


encompasses  the  funding  of  every 
function  of  Government. 

My  concerns  about  that  package 
were  so  extensive  that  they  could  not 
be  rectified  with  only  a  few  quick 
fixes.  I  cannot  support,  under  the 
guise  of  deficit  reduction,  the  whole- 
sale termination  of  longstanding,  es- 
sential, and  economically  efficient 
Government  responsibilities. 

For  several  weeks,  I  have  struggled 
with  many  notions  with  this  budget 
proposal.  I  am,  however,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  we  are  doing  anjrthing 
except  creating  more  costly  problems 
for  the  future  by  eliminating  today 
such  programs  as  Amtrak,  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants,  and  student 
assistance. 

Reduce  them?  Tes,  given  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Federal  budget  crisis. 

Reform  them?  Emphatically  yes.  We 
should  always  be  looking  to  spend  the 
t&xpayers'  money  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  But  terminate  them?  In  most 
instances  the  case  simply  cannot  be 
made. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tors HAWKUfs  and  D'Amato  to  restore 
full  cost-of-living  increases  to  Socl&l 
Security  recipients.  I  commend  them 
for  Insisting  that  that  amendment  be 
offered  Immediately  following  the 
leadership  package.  I  feel  that  the 
Social  Security  proposition  in  the  lead- 
ership package  would  seriously  erode 
the  income  of  our  senior  citizens  over 
time,  given  the  3-year  nature  of  the 
proposal.  In  all  candor,  I  have,  and 
may  again,  vote  to  support  a  1-year 
freeze  on  all  COLA's  with  appropriate 
protections  for  those  who  are  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  payments  In- 
volved. Again,  I  will  do  so  not  in  Isola- 
tion, but  only  in  conjuction  with  an 
overall  package  that  Is  balanced. 

The  senior  citizens  in  my  State  have 
told  me  they  are  prepared  to  make 
this  sacrifice  so  long  as  all  segments  of 
our  society  are  making  their  contribu- 
tions. Our  senior  citizens  are  weU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  suffer 
equally,  or  more  so,  from  the  high  in- 
terest rates  brought  about  by  the  defi- 
cit. 

Yesterday,  I  voted  against  tabling  an 
amendment  by  Senators  Orassixt  and 
Hattizld  to  reduce  the  defense  level  in 
fiscal  year  1986  to  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  Increase  In  inflation. 
This  is  not  my  preferred  outcome  with 
respect  to  defense  spending.  As  the 
majority  leader  has  said  in  connection 
with  another  Issue,  I  am  fairly  confi- 
dent this  will  not  be  our  last  vote  with 
respect  to  defense  spending  on  this 
resolution.  Ultimately.  I  am  inclined  to 
support  what  I  understand  will  be  In- 
cluded in  Senator  Btro's  substitute, 
which  will  provide  for  a  1  percent  real 
growth  increase  for  defense  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  wiU  signal 
our  priority  for  national  security  by 


providing  an  Increase  when  every 
other  element  of  the  budget  Is  being 
reduced,  but  will  do  so  In  a  way  that 
provides  for  a  constant  level  of  spend- 
ing rather  than  the  ups  and  downs  re- 
flected In  the  Grassley-Hatfield 
amendment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  cast  a  lot  more 
votes  on  this  budget  over  the  next 
week.  Members  will  all  be  seeking 
their  preferred  solution  to  the  deficit 
problem.  Eventually,  every  one  of  us 
will  have  to  surrender  some  of  our  pri- 
orities. It  is  my  hope,  however,  that 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
American  people  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  legitimate  and 
sincere  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  deficit 
reduction.  This  problem  was  biparti- 
san in  the  making  and  the  solution 
that  puts  us  on  the  path  to  a  balanced 
budget  will  require  not  accusations, 
but  political  will;  and  not  an  abuse  of 
procedures,  but,  most  Importantly, 
true  bipartisan  cooperation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  Is  closed. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1988 

The  ACTING  PRESIDESTT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33) 
settlns  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
yean  1084.  1987,  and  1988  and  revialnc  the 
congreaalonal  budget  for  the  t7nlted  States 
Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

Packwood  Amendment  No.  BO  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  43.  aa  amended),  relating  to  medic- 
aid and  medicare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  jrields  time?  If  neither  side 
yields  time,  the  time  will  run  equally. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  in  control  of 
time  on  this  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  that  time  to 
Mr.  Chilss. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  a  relatively  simple  amendment 
and  a  relatively  modest  limitation  on 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  expenditures. 

I  have  had  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  indicates 
budget  outlays  of  larger  clusters  of  na- 


tional expenditures  in  constant  1984 
dollars,  such  as  national  defense, 
human  resources,  net  Interest,  and 
others.  Not  to  argue  the  merits  of 
whether  we  spend  too  much  or  too 
little  on  defense  or  human  resources, 
but  simply  to  show  in  constant  dollars, 
where  we  spend  our  money. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  national  de- 
fense we  spend  as  much  today,  1986,  as 
we  did  In  1953.  Actually,  if  you  mean 
military  hardware.  It  is  slightly  less, 
because  the  second  page  of  the  chart 
indicates  how  much  of  that  goes  for 
military  retirement.  It  has  gone  from 
about  $1  billion  to  $16  billion  over  that 
period,  while  military  expenditures 
have  stayed  roughly  the  same. 

The  third  page  shows  the  outlays  for 
Social  Security.  It  indicates  that  in 
1957  we  added  dlsabUity  and  in  1966 
we  added  Medicare.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  outlays  for  Social  Security,  in 
constant  dollars,  have  gone  from  $10 
billion  to  $250  billion. 

I  add  that  to  indicate  where  the 
large  increase  in  national  expenditures 
has  happened  over  the  past  almost  30 
years. 

In  terms  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
for  1986.  1987,  and  1988,  under  the 
baseline,  if  we  make  no  change  in  the 
law,  those  expenditures  will  go  up 
$330  billion. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dxtrenberger,  Sena- 
tor Heinz.  Senator  Chatee,  and  myself 
would  produce  saving  out  of  that  $330 
billion  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  of 
about  $17.5  billion— about  a  5-percent 
saving. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Finance  Committee,  out  of  $330 
billion  in  expenditures  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  over  the  next  3  years, 
can  easily  meet  a  combined  mark  of 
$17.5  billion.  It  is  actually  suggested  to 
be  broken  down  $16.3  billion  Medicare, 
$1.2  blUlon  Medicaid.  But  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  meeting  It. 

I,  therefore,  encourage  approval  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  iby  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  an  amendment 
to  modify  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
provisions  of  the  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion to  protect  senior  citizens  against 
unfair  and  unnecessary  cost.  It  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  most  onerous  of  the 
proposals  in  the  resolution  and  re- 
duces the  burden  of  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  essential  health  care  serv- 
ices. This  amendment  acknowledges 
that  there  are  better  ways  to  come  up 
with  dollars  to  pay  for  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs  than  shifting 
the  burden  onto  the  backs  of  this  Na- 
tion's sick,  poor,  and  elderly. 

While  this  leadership  amendment 
will  substantially  help  to  protect  Medi- 
care beneficiaries,  it  is  also  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  underesti- 
mate   this    grave    economic    crisis— a 


$200  billion  deficit.  Health  care  costs, 
in  particular,  are  escalating  far  faster 
than  inflation.  This  puts  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  Medicare  Program. 
Congress  has  an  Inescapable 
responsibility  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries to  do  whatever  it  can  within  its 
power  to  contain  those  costs  and  still 
provide  quality  care. 

Mi.  President,  this  amendment  both 
reduces  the  burden  on  the  poor,  sick, 
and  elderly  and  preserves  the  empha- 
sis on  deficit  reduction.  Most  Impor- 
tant, this  amendment  retains  the  full 
participation  of  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals in  the  effort  to  control  Medicare 
costs.  It  is  only  fair  that  if  we  are  to 
slow  the  rapid  increases  in  the  costs  of 
health  care,  that  we  start  by  limiting 
the  amount  we  pay  to  the  providers 
participating  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

Second,  this  amendment  allows  us  to 
eliminate  the  beneficiary  cost-sharing 
provision  that  would  have  placed  the 
greatest  burden  on  those  who  are  the 
sickest.  For  example,  this  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  eopayment  on 
Medicare  home  health  visits.  This  co- 
payment,  Mr.  President,  would  be  es- 
pecially cruel  and  unjust:  It  would 
impose  what  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  on  the 
sickest  and  most  fraU  citizens.  At  a 
time  when  patients  are  being  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  sicker  and 
quicker  under  the  new  payment 
system,  we  cannot  be  making  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  receive  urgently 
needed  medical  care  at  home. 

Our  amendment  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  increase  in  the  part  B  deduct- 
ible and  slow  the  rise  in  the  part  B 
premium  to  a  reasonable  level.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  cut  in  direct 
costs  of  graduate  medical  education- 
funds  which  are  used  by  those  hospi- 
tals which  provide  the  bulk  of  care  to 
the  indigent  and  uninsured. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
vides substantial  protection  to  the 
Medicaid  eligible  population  by  elimi- 
nating the  proposed  cap  and  by  reduc- 
ing proposed  savings  by  more  than  $1 
billion.  A  cap  would  have  changed  the 
very  nature  of  the  Medicaid  Program 
and  would  have  Jeopardized  our  funda- 
mental commitment  to  low-income 
persons.  I  am  speaking  of  older  Ameri- 
cans in  nursing  homes,  SSI  recipients 
and  AFDC  families.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  persons  who  most  need 
and  deserve  some  protection.  This 
amendment  allows  the  members  of 
this  body  to  repair  the  safety  net  by 
continuing  to  protect  the  truly  needy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  amendment 
because  it  will  enable  us  to  protect  the 
poorest  an  sickest  elderly  and  still 
hold  the  line  on  rising  costs  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs.  In 
particular,  we  must  protect  older 
Americans  from  excessive  Increases  in 
out-of-pocket  costs.  Let's  be  clear  why. 
Today  the  elderly  are  paying  in  excess 


of  $1,500  each  year  for  health  care. 
This  means  they  are  paying  the  same 
percentage  of  their  income  as  they  did 
before  Medicare  was  enacted. 

Maybe  to  many  Americans  $1,500 
may  be  affordable.  But  it's  not  afford- 
able to  an  elderly  widow  trying  to  get 
by  on  the  average  Social  Security  ben- 
efit of  $400  a  month. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  lowest 
income  elderly  receive  additional  sup- 
port through  in-kind  benefits,  such  as 
food  stamps,  Medicaid,  and  housing 
subsidies.  It  is  true  tliat  these  essential 
programs  allow  some  of  the  elderly  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Unfortunatly,  many  elderly  poor  are 
not  eligible  for  participation  or  are  not 
enrolled  in  these  programs.  These  are 
the  most  vulnerable  citizens  who  fall 
through  the  cracks. 

There  Is  a  common  misconception, 
for  example,  that  the  elderly  poor  are 
all  protected  by  Medicaid  and  any 
changes  in  Medicare  will  not  affect 
them.  But  today,  there  are  over  2  mil- 
lion older  Americans  who  are  below 
the  poverty  line— roughly  $5,000— who 
are  not  covered  by  Medicaid.  On  top  of 
that,  there  are  an  additional  6.2  mil- 
lion elderly  without  Medicaid  coverage 
who  have  incomes  below  $10,000  per 
year.  Together,  this  represents  40  per- 
cent of  all  noninstitutlonalized  Medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

It  Is  this  group,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  protect.  If  we  do  not  enact 
this  amendment  many  older  Ameri- 
cans, Including  the  poor  and  near- 
poor,  will  be  forced  to  pay  an  addition- 
al $200  out  of  pocket  each  year  by 
1990.  This  will  surely  force  many  of 
them  to  forego  other  necessities  such 
as  food,  clothing  or  heating,  in  order 
to  pay  for  essential  health  care  serv- 
ices. For  those  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
poverty  there  is  no  margin  for  absorb- 
ing such  an  additional  cost  burden. 

Our  amendment  wUl  offer  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  savings  target  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It  is  true  that 
some  cost  sharing  for  beneficiaries  will 
remain  in  the  budget  resolution,  even 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  oppose 
some  of  these  provisions.  I  can  and  do 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  however,  because  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee meets  to  reconcile  the  budget 
resolution,  it  will  be  able  to  replace 
those  remaining  provisions  which  have 
an  onerous  impact  on  beneficiaries 
with  more  innovative  approaches  to 
Medicare  savings. 

For  example,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee can  replace  some  of  these  provi- 
sions with  such  measures  as  mandato- 
ry second  surgical  opinions,  which  will 
reduce  unnecessary  surgery,  save  lives, 
and  save  the  Medicare  I>rogram  as 
much  as  $500  million  or  more. 

In  addition,  by  remaining  vigilant  of 
waste  and  abuse  in  the  health  care  in- 
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dustry,  we  can  save  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

In  the  case  of  pacemakers  alone,  we 
could  save  <96  million  a  year  If  we  Just 
required  the  pacemaker  industry  to 
make  good  on  Its  warranties. 

These  and  other  cost-saving  initia- 
tives could  be  used  to  further  reduce 
any  excessive  burden  on  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  interest 
of  fairness,  equity,  reason,  and  fiscal 
responsibility,  to  support  this  leader- 
ship amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  the  amendment  on  our  side. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuKXNBERGZR).  All  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  on  the  bill  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  blU  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BdATTOioLY).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  Packwood  amendment  before  us 
this  morning,  and  the  amendment 
adds  back  about  $1.8  billion  in  Medi- 
care over  the  next  3  years,  but  it 
would  leave  total  cuts  of  about  $16.3 
billion,  and  it  would  add  back  only 
$800  nnllllon  over  the  next  3  years  in 
Medicaid,  leaving  total  Medicaid  cuts 
of  about  $1.2  billion. 

The  original  Medlcare-Medlcald  cuts 
In  the  administration-Republican 
Senate  package  would  have  been  $20.1 
billion  over  3  years,  with  $18.1  billion 
in  Medicare  and  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion in  Medicaid. 

The  issue  really  needs  to  be  in  Medi- 
care whether  we  are  going  to  increase 
beneficiary  out-of-pocket  cost.  Are  we 
going  to  say  Increase  premiums,  in- 
crease the  deductibles,  or  add  a  new 
copayment  here  and  there?  Are  we 
going  to  delay  eligibility? 

I  have  looked  over  the  numbers,  and 
even  tf  you  accept  every  one  of  the 
President's  proposals  for  freezes  on  all 
of  the  providers,  on  hospitals,  doctors, 
and  everyone  else,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
posal for  an  extra  $3  billion  in  cuts  for 
hospitals  beyond  the  freeze,  you  are 
still  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
something  to  save  another  $3  billion 
over  3  years  to  reach  the  Packwood 
Medicare  savings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  not  be 
anything  left  but  the  beneficiaries. 

So  I  point  out  to  the  body  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
better  Medlcare-Medlcald  package 
later,  a  package  that  I  proposed  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  it  was  adopted 


unanimously  In  the  Budget  Committee 
on  the  first  round,  and  under  that  pro- 
posal, it  did  reject  Increases  in  Medi- 
care beneficiary  out-of-pocket  costs.  It 
did  not  penalize  Medicare  beneficiaries 
for  Increases  in  health  care  costs.  In- 
stead, it  directed  efforts  to  contain 
costs  at  the  source. 

I  think  that  proposal  and  one  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  later  In 
this  process  to  vote  on  continues  the 
efforts  in  health  care  cost  reduction. 
It  strengthens  the  Medicare  trust  fund 
by  freezing  providers  for  1  year,  and 
under  that  plan,  we  wlU  still  save  $12 
billion,  and  I  point  out  that  we  have 
already  saved  $30  billion  to  $40  billion 
for  Medicare  over  the  last  4  years. 

The  Republicans  on  the  Budget 
Committee  applauded  the  amendment 
I  proposed  as  fiscally  responsible 
before  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
nothing. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan,  the 
one  that  the  Packwood  amendment 
proposes  to  amend  today,  would  freeze 
those  payments  to  hospitals  for  1  year, 
but  then  it  goes  l)eyond  that  and  it 
cuts  another  $600  million  in  1986.  and 
the  additional  cuts  are  $3  billion  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Those  cuts  are  not  cutting  Into 
profit  margins  of  prosperous  hospitals. 
They  are  cuts  that  could  force  public 
hospitals  to  close  their  doors. 

Most  of  this  additional  cut  would 
come  from  a  50-percent  reduction  In 
the  Indirect  teaching  adjustment.  This 
is  now  used  to  compensate  hospitals 
that  take  care  of  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
poor  people  who  have  no  insurance 
and  cannot  pay  for  care  at  all. 

Public  hospitals,  county  hospitals, 
and  large  teaching  hospitals  have  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  poor  people  refused 
by  other  hospitals. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
indirect  teaching  adjustment  is  with- 
out Justification  and  that  it  was  dou- 
bled over  what  it  previously  was  when 
the  new  Medicare  reimbursement 
system  was  enacted  2  years  ago.  It 
pays  for  some  of  the  cost  of  hospital 
interns  and  residents,  but  the  change 
was  then  made  specifically  to  adjust 
for  large  indigent  caseloads  until  a 
better  formula  could  be  found. 

The  prospective  reimbursement  leg- 
islation ordered  the  administration  to 
find  a  way  to  make  a  better  adjust- 
ment, but  the  administration  has  so 
far  refused. 

Using  this  indirect  adjustment  Is  not 
the  best  proxy  for  indigent  care  in 
keeping  public  hospitals  from  closing 
their  doors,  but  we  cannot  cut  It  out 
completely  until  we  find  another  way. 
The  Republicans  In  the  Budget 
Committee,  expressed  great  concern 
about  this  issue,  but  they  voted  to  cut 
out  the  payments. 

There  is  a  detailed  report  language 
in  the  budget  resolution  reported  out 
of  the  committee  on  this  problem  put 


In  by  Senators  Doicxinci,  OosToif,  and 
QuATix,  as  well  as  Democrats.  Senator 
DoiCKifici  and  other  Republican  Sena- 
tors expressed  great  concern  about 
public  hospitals  because  of  the  cut- 
backs by  Medicare  and  private  insur- 
ance, and  Senator  Domknici  said  that 
we  would  include  language  to  express 
the  conmilttees  concern,  and.  "Hope- 
fully, someone  can  find  a  way  to  do 
that." 

But  the  report  has  no  teeth,  and 
with  this  cut  in  the  resolution,  there  is 
no  way  that  could  be  done. 

Now,  the  proposal  that  we  will  have 
before  us  later  I  think  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  the  Packwood  amendment 
and  would  assume  that  there  would  be 
a  1-year  freeze  on  hospital  reimburse- 
ments even  though  the  congressional- 
ly  appointed  prospective  payment  as- 
sessment commission  has  recommend- 
ed that  there  be  an  Increase  of  2.5  per- 
cent in  reimbursement  rates  for  the 
next  year.  Under  the  plan,  the  hospi- 
tal payments  under  Medicare  would 
still  be  reduced  by  $2  biUlon  in  1986 
and  $9.3  billion  over  the  3  years. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  big  enough 
cut.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  as  the  Republican  leadership 
plan,  and  savings  would  still  be  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  that  the  trust  fund 
would  be  able  to  make  pajmients  long 
Into  the  mid  to  late  I990's. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  glad  to  hear 
Senator  Packwood  say  last  night  that 
he  wanted  to  add  back  money  to  Med- 
icaid so  that  he  could  get  rid  of  the 
Medicaid  cap,  the  Medicaid  cap  that 
the  President  insisted  upon.  The  cap 
that  was  going  to  cost  each  and  every 
State  millions  of  dollars  and  that  was 
going  to  unfairly  penalize  those  States 
wanting  to  improve  their  programs 
and  maybe  provide  medical  care  to 
children  who  might  be  5  years  old  or  a 
little  older. 

I  am  glad  Senator  Packwood  is 
squarely  on  the  record  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  But 
again  looking  at  the  proposal  that  he 
has  before  us,  where  are  the  cuts  that 
he  would  leave  in  Medicaid  going  to 
come  from?  This  amendment  would 
still  cut  Medicaid  by  $1.2  billion  over  3 
years  compared  to  the  leadership  and 
the  President's  proposal  to  cut  it  $2 
billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

One  proposal  that  has  been  circulat- 
ing, and  one  that  might  be  a  workable 
idea,  is  to  set  out  new  Medicaid  rules 
which  would  force  all  States  to  collect 
all  payments  they  can  from  private 
health  insurance  coverage  held  by 
Medicaid  recipients.  The  OAO  has 
Issued  a  report  recommending  that 
that  be  done.  But  we  also  know  that 
CBO  says  that  you  could  get  no  more 
than  $450  million  over  the  next  3 
years  from  some  action  like  this.  That 
leaves  another  $750  million  over  3 
years  that  the  amendment  sponsors 
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say  are  unspecified  savings.  Where  are 
they  going  to  come  from? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  you  can 
get  those  additional  Medicaid  savings, 
all  of  which  involve  reductions  in 
State  payments.  Maybe  it  will  not  be 
permanent,  but  it  will  be  reductions  in 
State  payments  and  that  will  translate 
into  a  cut  in  services. 

We  have  tightened  up  Medicaid,  tre- 
mendously cutting  payments  and  set- 
ting up  fraud  and  abuse  units.  What 
we  have  found  is  if  you  try  to  squeeze 
any  more  blood  out  of  the  turnip,  the 
States  Just  cut  back  on  services  to  kids 
and  on  services  to  old  folks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  speak  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
supix>rt  the  Republican  add-back 
amendment  on  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. For  the  third  time  in  3  days,  the 
Senate  is  repudiating  the  Republican 
White  House  leadership  package  on 
the  budget.  On  Wednesday,  we  saved 
the  Social  Security  COLA;  on  Thurs- 
day, we  reduced  the  excessive  amount 
for  military  spending  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  our  real  priorities;  and 
today  we  are  taking  a  step  toward  re- 
storing the  integrity  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

But  unlike  our  action  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  defense,  the  Medlcare-Med- 
lcald add-back  amendment  is  inad- 
equate, because  it  restores  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  unfair  beneficiary  cuts 
urged  by  the  Republican  leadership  in 
these  two  health  care  programs  that 
are  lifelines  for  the  elderly  and  the 
poor. 

This  amendment  restores  only  $1.9 
billion  of  the  $4.7  billion  in  beneficiary 
cuts  proposed  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  Medicare  for  the  period 
1986-88,  and  only  $800  million  of  the 
$2  billion  cuts  proposed  in  Medicaid. 

The  $4.7  billion  In  Medicare  cuts  in 
the  Republican  package  are  too  harsh, 
standing  alone.  But  coming  on  the  top 
of  the  $6.2  billion  in  cuts  for  the  same 
period  already  enacted  during  the  past 
4  years,  the  deep  new  slashes  proposed 
in  the  present  package  are  cruel  and 
unacceptable. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  spending  re- 
straint in  Medicare  auid  Medicaid.  But 
the  right  way  to  achieve  restraint  is  to 
reduce  the  soaring  cost  of  health  care 
through  incentives  to  encourage  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  to  charge  less— and 
not  by  enacting  harsh  additional  cuts 
in  the  already  dwindling  benefits  now 
available  in  these  programs. 

All  of  the  proposed  Republican  ben- 
eficiary cuts  are  objectionable  and  all 
of  them  should  be  restored— just  as  we 
restored  the  full  COLA  in  Social  Secu- 
rity. But  adopting  this  amendment,  we 
will  be  making  a  downpayment  on  our 
commitment  to  decent  health  care  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor— and  we  shall 
be  back  with  a  Democratic  amendment 


to  do  the  Job  correctly.  This  is  one 
issue  where  we  must  Insist  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  loaf  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  support  of 
America's  aged  and  disabled  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  This  amendment  will  re- 
store some  of  the  egregious  Medicare 
cuts  in  the  Republican  package,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  eliminates 
less  than  half  of  the  cuts  In  this  pack- 
age that  harm  beneficiaries.  I  am  serv- 
ing notice,  right  now,  that  I  will  sup- 
port this  amendment,  but  I  will  also  be 
offering  a  further  amendment  to 
strike  all  the  unfair  beneficiary  cuts  in 
this  package. 

I  might  say  in  passing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  are  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment,  but  they  are 
apparently  ashamed  enough  of  what  it 
holds  for  beneficiaries  that  they  will 
not  tell  us  what's  In  it.  While  provider 
cuts  are  identified  with  great  detail, 
beneficiaries'  cuts  are  called  "unidenti- 
fied cuts." 

Members  of  this  body  have  to 
assume  that  a  modified  version  of 
most  of  the  beneficiary  cuts  in  the 
original  package  are  still  left  in  by  this 
amendment. 

I  have  always  had  a  special  feeling 
for  the  Medicare  Program.  My  broth- 
er, John  Kennedy,  made  the  enact- 
ment of  Medicare  one  of  the  central 
Issues  In  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1960,  and  it  became  one  of  his 
highest  legislative  priorities. 

Medicare  has  done  more  to  bring 
dignity  and  security  to  the  lives  of 
America's  senior  citizens  than  any 
social  innovation  since  Social  Security. 
In  the  dark  days  before  Medicare,  the 
elderly  lived  with  the  knowledge  that 
any  serious  illness  would  mean  the  loss 
of  a  lifetime  of  savings.  In  the  dark 
days  before  Medicare,  the  elderly  were 
frequently  denied  the  benefits  of 
modem  medical  science  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

But,  the  enactment  of  Medicare 
changed  the  lives  of  America's  senior 
citizens.  Medicare  brought  our  senior 
citizens  greater  financial  security  and 
assured  them  access  to  the  best  medi- 
cal care  America  has  to  offer.  As  a 
result  of  Medicare,  the  senior  citizens 
of  America  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
longer  and  healthier  lives. 

This  year  is  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  Medicare.  It  is  ironic 
that,  at  the  end  of  Medicare's  second 
decade,  this  budget  package  proposes 
to  break  the  promise  of  Medicare— a 
promise  that  has  already  been  eroded 
by  excessive  health  care  cost  Inflation. 

The  enactment  of  this  budget  pack- 
age would  make  every  elderly  Ameri- 
can the  scapegoat  for  this  administra- 
tion's horrendous  budget  deficit.  This 
so-called  budget  compromise  simply 
rubberstamps  every  objectionable 
Medicare  benefit  cut  and  premium  in- 
crease in  the  Reagan  budget. 


The  authors  of  these  unfair  propos- 
als either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care 
that  Medicare  covers  less  than  half 
the  elderly's  health  care  costs. 

They  either  do  not  know  or  do  not 
care  that  America's  senior  citizens  will 
have  to  pay  an  average  of  $1,800  this 
year  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  pur- 
chase  the  health  care  they  need. 

They  either  do  not  know  or  do  not 
care  that  excessive  health  care  cost  in- 
flation has  meant  that  this  $1,800  rep- 
resents 15  percent  of  the  elderly's 
Income— the  same  percentage  they 
had  to  pay  In  the  dark  days  before 
Medicare;  and 

They  either  do  not  know  or  do  not 
care  that  this  will  skyrocket  to  19  per- 
cent of  Income  by  the  year  2000  even 
without  any  changes  in  Medicare  ben- 
efits. 

Let  me  review  with  you  the  Medicare 
proposals  in  this  budget  package  that 
my  amendment  would  eliminate. 

The  proposals  in  this  package  would 
Injure  every  Medicare  beneficiary,  sick 
or  healthy,  aged  or  disabled.  They 
would:  raise  the  part  B  premium; 
impose  a  copayment  for  home  health 
care;  raise  the  part  B  deductible;  and 
delay  Medicare  eligibility  for  1  month. 

These  cuts  are  even  more  outrageous 
when  we  look  it  the  cimiulatlve  effect 
of  the  Medicare  benefit  cuts  contained 
In  this  budget  package  over  the  next  5 
years  and  the  Impact  of  Medicare  cuts 
already  enacted. 

The  proposals  In  this  budget  pack- 
age would  take  a  staggering  $15.3  bil- 
lion away  from  the  30  million  elderly 
and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries 
over  the  next  5  years. 

As  if  these  proposals  are  not  bad 
enough,  they  would  be  on  top  of  cuts 
already  enacted  since  this  administra- 
tion has  been  in  office  that  will  take 
$11.5  billion  from  Medicare  benefici- 
aries during  the  same  period. 

The  cimiulatlve  total  of  this  budget 
package,  plus  Reagan  budget  cuts  al- 
ready enacted  is  $26.8  billion— about 
$900  per  beneficiary,  and  remember, 
the  per  capita  income  of  these  elderly 
and  disabled  Americans  is  only  about 
$11,000  per  year. 

ATERAQE  KLDCRLT  PATMKlfT  rOR  HEALTH  CAU 

Even  under  current  law,  the  amount 
the  elderly  will  have  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal care  will  increase  substantially.  In 
1977,  the  average  elderly  person  had 
to  pay  $698  for  the  medlcsd  care  they 
needed;  by  1985,  that  had  risen  to 
$1,800;  and  by  the  year  2000— even  If 
none  of  the  benefit  cuts  in  this  pack- 
age are  enacted— the  medical  bill  of 
the  average  senior  citizen  will  be  over 
$4,600.  The  elderly  already  pay  too 
much  for  mediod  care. 

RXFUBUCAH  PRKKItTlf  nf  CKXASK 

Under  current  law,  the  premium  will 
rise  from  $186  today  to  $253  by  1990. 
On  top  of  that  already  substantial  in- 
crease,   this    proposal    would    almost 
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double  the  cturent  Uw  premium  to 
1434.80. 

The  part  B  premium  was  origlnaUy 
set  at  50  percent  of  program  costs.  In 
1976,  the  Congress  recognized  that,  be- 
cause of  excessive  health  care  cost  in- 
flation, the  premium  was  going  up 
much  faster  than  beneficiary  Income. 
Accordingly,  the  premium  Increase 
was  capped  by  the  percentage  Increase 
In  the  Social  Security  benefit. 

In  1982.  and  again  in  1984,  this  cap 
was  temporarily  lifted  and  the  premi- 
um was  fixed  at  25  percent  of  program 
costs.  In  1988,  under  cujrent  law,  the 
premium  will,  once  again,  be  capped 
by  the  Social  Security  benefit  in- 
crease. 

The  budget  proposal  would  perma- 
nently reverse  Congress'  wise  policy.  It 
would  tie  beneficiary  premiums  to  an 
excessively  high  rate  of  inflation  In 
program  costs  and  would  raise  the 
share  of  program  costs  financed  by 
the  premium  from  the  current  25  to  35 
percent 

This  proposal  would  permanently 
victimize  Medicare  beneficiaries  for  an 
excessive  health  care  cost  inflation 
Congress  has  failed  to  control.  Last 
year,  program  costs  went  up  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  Social  Secxuity 
COLA.  Over  the  next  5  years.  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  would  have  to  pay 
an  addlUonal  $12.5  billion  Just  to 
maintain  their  part  B  coverage. 

1»»0  COL*  COMPAJUD  TO  mntTITM  nVCXKASX 

Another  perspective  on  the  premiimi 
Increase  is  provided  by  comparing  it  to 
the  1990  Social  Security  COLA. 

By  1990,  the  difference  between  the 
current  law  premium  and  the  premi- 
um under  the  budget  proposal  will  eat 
up  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
Social  Security  COLA. 

The  COLA  adjustment  was  supposed 
to  pay  for  the  increases  In  the  cost  of 
food,  shelter,  fuel,  and  all  the  other 
essentials  the  elderly  need.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  adopted,  most  of  the  COLA 
will  go  to  pay  for  the  part  B  premium 
increase,  leaving  only  a  fraction  for 
the  elderly's  other  needs. 

For  the  15  million  beneficiaries 
below  the  median  Social  Security  ben- 
efit, the  difference  between  the  cur- 
rent law  premium  and  this  budget  pro- 
posal's premium  will  eat  up  a  full  90 
percent  of  the  COLA. 

When  Senator  DuRxmzRCKR  brought 
the  Medicare  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
floor  last  year,  he  said  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  dropped  an 
identical  proposal  to  raise  the  part  B 
premium  to  35  percent  of  program 
costs  from  the  reconciliation  package 
because  the  President  had  told  them 
not  to  harm  Medicare  beneficiaries.  I 
ask:  Was  it  wrong  to  harm  Medicare 
beneficiaries  in  1984,  but  right  to 
harm  Medicare  beneficiaries  in  1985? 
Are  our  senior  citizens  safe  only  in 
election  years? 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Republi- 
can amendment  on  the  floor  right  now 


will  still  almost  certainly  raise  the  pre- 
mium to  at  least  an  unacceptable  30 
percent  by  1990.  The  increase  even  in 
this  amendment  will  take  40  percent 
of  the  average  COLA  and  60  percent 
of  the  COLA  for  a  senior  citizen  with 
less  than  the  median  benefit. 

HOMX  RXALTR  COPATICniT 

This  budget  proposal  will  Impose  a 
home  health  copayment  on  benefici- 
aries using  more  than  20  days  of  home 
health  care  a  year.  Congress  abolished 
all  home  health  copayments  in  1972:  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  relmpose  them 
now. 

Approximately  m  million  benefici- 
aries currently  use  home  health  serv- 
ices each  year,  and  approximately 
500,000  need  more  than  20  visits.  This 
proposal  will  cost  the  average  person 
needing  more  than  20  visits  $130  extra 
in  1986  and  $300  extra  by  1990. 

This  chart  shows  the  cost  of  home 
health  care  to  the  66,000  very  sick 
beneficiaries  who  need  more  than  100 
visits  a  year.  This  group  averages 
about  120  visits,  and  each  one  would 
have  to  pay  about  $500  extra  for  home 
health  services  next  year. 

This  proposal  is  particularly  unfair 
because  the  Incentives  in  Medicare's 
new  prospective  payment  system  will 
lead  hospitals  to  release  sicker  pa- 
tients earlier.  Average  length  of  stay 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  declined  10 
percent  in  Just  the  last  year.  Benefici- 
aries not  needing  a  hospital  level  of 
care  should  not  stay  in  the  hospital, 
but  they  should  have  skilled  care 
available  in  the  community.  If  this 
proposal  is  adopted,  the  Oovemment 
will  get  all  the  savings  from  prospec- 
tive payment,  but  our  elderly  benefici- 
aries will  be  stuck  with  the  costs. 

According  to  the  CBO  estimates, 
none  of  these  so-called  savings  from 
this  proposal  arise  from  reduced  utili- 
zation. They  represent  a  simple  cost- 
shift  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  sick  and  aged. 

This  proposal  Is  unfair  to  sick  bene- 
ficiaries and  will  encourage  longer  hos- 
pital stays.  It  will  cost  the  sick,  elder- 
ly, and  disabled  a  total  of  $600  million 
over  the  next  5  years,  a  cost  that  is 
even  more  unsupportable  because  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries using  home  health  services 
will  already  have  undergone  the  costs 
of  a  prior  hospitalization. 

PAKT  B  DDUCTIBLX  IlfCIUtASI 

This  proposal  is  yet  another  burden 
for  sick  beneficiaries.  It  would  Increase 
the  deductible  from  $75  to  $92  by  1990 
and  cost  beneficiaries  a  total  of  $700 
million  over  the  next  6  years. 

DKLAT  »  SUOIBIIOTT 

This  proposal  would  delay  Medicare 
eligibility  1  month— from  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  beneficiary 
turns  65  to  the  first  day  of  the  month 
after  the  85th  birthday. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  this  proposal 
will  cost  the  elderly  $1.5  billion.  When 


the  Finance  Committee  brought  this 
proposal  to  the  floor  last  year,  their 
own  figures  indicated  that  160,000  el- 
derly beneficiaries  would  be  exposed 
to  the  costs  of  uninsured  illness  during 
that  month. 

The  Congress  recognized  2  years  ago 
that  it  is  wrong  to  raise  the  age  of  eli- 
gibility for  Social  Security.  We  should 
recognize  today  that  it  Is  wrong  to 
raise  the  age  of  eligibility  for  Medi- 
care. 

As  we  review  the  Medicare  proposals 
affecting  beneficiaries  that  are  includ- 
ed in  this  package,  one  fact  is  clear 
above  all  others.  They  callously  ignore 
the  needs  of  America's  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  tax  the  elder- 
ly and  disabled  to  pay  for  a  tax  reduc- 
tion program  from  which  they  did  not 
benefit.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  add  to 
the  medical  costs  of  those  who  already 
pay  too  much  for  the  medical  care 
they  desperately  need.  And  I  believe  It 
is  wrong  to  come  back  here,  year  after 
year,  in  these  budget  debates  and 
break  the  promise  of  Medicare  in 
order  to  pay  for  this  administration's 
failed  fiscal  policies. 

In  his  televised  address  to  the 
Nation  on  the  budget,  the  President 
said,  "We  will  never  renege  on  our 
pledge  to  our  elderly  and  disabled  citi- 
zens." I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  him  at  his  word  and  support  this 
amendment  to  help  protect  our  senior 
citizens.  And  I  hope  they  will  vote 
with  me  when  I  offer  my  amendment 
to  complete  the  job  this  amendment 
only  begins. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Medicaid. 

This  budget  proposal  contains  many 
shocking  and  Inhumane  proposals,  but 
proposals  to  cut  health  services  to  the 
poor  must  rank  near  the  top  of  the  list 
of  the  many  destructive  proposals  in 
this  budget. 

Under  the  budget  compromise,  Med- 
icaid would  be  capped  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  medical  care  component 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Under 
this  amendment,  that  objectionable 
cap  would  be  abolished,  but  60  percent 
of  the  cuts  in  the  original  proposal— 
$1.2  billion— would  be  kept. 

There  could  not  be  a  worse  time  to 
cut  health  programs  for  the  poor  than 
today. 

The  number  of  people  with  any 
health  insurance  at  all  during  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  year  has  Increased 
10  million  since  1977,  from  25  million 
to  35  million. 

The  proportion  of  the  poor  and  new 
poor  covered  by  Medicaid  has  declined 
from  63  percent  to  50  percent  since 
1975. 

Public  hospitals  all  over  the  country 
are  reporting  dramatic  increases— on 
the  order  of  300  to  400  percent— in  so- 
called  "economic  transfers."  We  are 
seeing  newspaper  reports  again,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1960's,  of 
people    showing     up    at    emergency 


rooms  with  life-threatening  conditions 
being  turned  away  because  they  have 
no  health  insurance. 

More  and  more  hospitals  are  adopt- 
ing explicit  limits  on  the  amount  of 
charity  care  they  will  provide,  and  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  proposals 
contained  in  this  budget  are  likely  to 
make  the  problem  worse. 

What  is  the  impact  of  all  these 
trends?  A  recent  Robert  Woods  John- 
son study  reported  that  1  million 
Americans  annually  are  denied  care 
that  they  request  because  they  lack 
the  ability  to  pay  for  it,  and  another  5 
million  do  not  even  seek  care  they  feel 
they  need  because  they  know  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It. 

■fEDICAID  CAP 

What  does  this  proposal  offer  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  sick 
and  poor?  It  offers  them  a  Medicaid 
cap  that  will  take  away  $3.7  billion  in 
Federal  support  for  care  for  the  poor 
over  the  next  5  years.  Even  this 
amendment  would  keep  60  percent  of 
those  cuts. 

Who  would  be  the  victims  of  a  Med- 
icaid cap?  Of  the  22  million  people 
who  depend  on  Medicaid,  3  million  are 
poor,  aged  Americans,  3  million  are 
poor,  blind  and  disabled  Americans,  5 
million  are  poor  parents,  and  11  mil- 
lion are  poor  children.  Are  these  really 
the  people  this  body  thinks  should  pay 
for  deficit  reduction? 

As  bad  as  any  Medicaid  cuts  are,  a 
Medicaid  cap  is  the  crudest  form  of 
Medicaid  cut.  It  will  take  more  from 
the  poor  and  sick  every  year  it  is  in  op- 
eration, because  the  projected  increase 
in  Medicaid  costs— even  without  signif- 
icant expansions  in  caseload— is  about 
30  percent  faster  than  the  growth  in 
the  MCPI. 

A  Medicaid  cap  will  hurt  the  poor  in 
every  State  in  the  coimtry,  but  it  will 
hurt  people  residing  in  the  poorest 
States  the  worst,  because  their  pro- 
grams are  so  pathetic  already.  In  the 
10  States  with  the  lowest  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility levels,  eligibility  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  poverty  level— that's 
$3,468  for  a  family  of  four.  A  Medicaid 
cap  means  these  States  will  never 
catch  up.  And  any  Medicaid  cuts  will 
keep  these  States  from  improving 
their  programs. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  37  Governors  from  both  po- 
litical parties  and  all  sections  of  the 
country  stating,  "Reductions  in  Feder- 
al Medicaid  funding  will  force  us  to 
reduce  basic  medical  care.  That  is  un- 
acceptable to  us,  and  we  believe  it 
should  be  unacceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

Medicaid  cuts  would  reduce  basic 
medical  care  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  demonstrate  by  its  votes 
today,  and  on  the  more  comprehensive 
and  meaningful  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  later  in  this  debate,  that  such 


cuts  In  health  care  for  the  poor  are 
Indeed  unacceptable. 

PACKWOOD  HKDICASX  AHS  UKDICAVD 
AMKHDlfZlrr 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood]  to  reduce  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  cuts  Included  in  the  budget 
package  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
stores roughly  $1.8  billion  for  Medi- 
care, only  10  percent  of  the  savings  as- 
sumed for  this  program.  It  Is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  restoration 
would  be  used  to  reduce  the  increases 
in  out-of-pocket  costs  to  the  elderly. 
The  budget  now  before  us  assumes 
that  the  Medicare  premlimi  paid  by 
the  elderly  wiU  be  increased  from  25 
percent  to  35  percent  of  total  program 
costs.  This  would  more  than  double 
the  premium— from  the  current  figure 
of  $15.50  a  month  to  about  $35  a 
month  by  1990.  This  is  on  top  of  the 
doubling  of  the  premium  that  has  al- 
ready occurred  since  1980.  Funding  for 
this  amendment  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  increase  from  35  percent  to 
30  percent  of  costs — a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  Mr.'Presi- 
dent,  that  health  care  now  takes  as 
much  of  older  Americans'  median 
Income  as  at  the  Inception  of  the  Med- 
icare Program.  On  average.  Medicare 
beneficiaries  pay  an  estimated  $1,500 
per  year  in  out-of-pocket  medical 
costs— almost  30  percent  of  their  total 
health  bill.  This  trend,  combined  with 
increasing  health  costs,  is  forcing 
many  elderly  Americans  on  fixed  In- 
comes to  make  hard  choices  between 
health  care  and  necessities  like  food 
and  shelter. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  package 
now  before  us  also  calls  for  a  cap  to  be 
placed  on  the  Medicaid  Program.  The 
effect  of  this  cap  would  be  to  turn  this 
program  into  a  block  grant,  thereby 
significantly  reducing  over  time  the 
health  care  protections  in  current  law. 
In  New  Jersey,  this  proposal  would 
result  in  a  $64  million  loss  of  reim- 
bursement for  care  provided  under  the 
Medicaid  Program.  This  will  present  a 
severe  strain  on  the  State's  budget. 
But  even  more  Important,  the  Medic- 
aid cap  Jeopardizes  implementation  of 
the  New  Jersey  "Medically  Needy" 
Program,  which  has  the  potential  of 
serving  100,000  low-income  children 
and  100,000  low-Income  elderly.  We 
miist  not  cap  the  Medicaid  Program. 
This  amendment  takes  off  the  Medic- 
aid cap  and  cuts  the  level  of  savings  to 
be  achieved  in  Medicaid  almost  in 
half. 

But,  Mr.  President,  It  must  be  kept 
In  mind  that  this  amendment  does  not 
go  far  enough.  We  need  to  restore 
more  funding  even  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  since  the  package  will  still 
assume  nearly  a  doubling  of  the  Medi- 
care premium  and  $1  billion  in  Medic- 


aid cuts.  In  addition,  the  budget  before 
us  would  Impose  cost-sharing  on  Medi- 
care home  health  services  after  the 
20th  day  of  care,  as  well  as  severe  cuts 
for  medical  education.  The  copayment 
proposed  would  seriously  hurt  the  ca- 
pacity of  home  care  providors  to  pro- 
vide quality  of  care,  since  500,000 
beneficiaries  need  more  than  20  visits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  commit- 
ted to  reducing  this  Intolerable  deficit. 
But  we  cannot  ask  the  elderly  and 
poor  families  to  shoulder  such  an 
unfair  burden  of  the  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government.  This  amendment 
very  modestly  reduces  that  burden.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  this  amendment  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  it. 

The  amendment  Is  a  small  Band-Aid 
on  a  package  that  opens  a  gaping 
wound  in  the  pocketbooks  of  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens. 

At  best,  this  amendment  is  a  first 
step  toward  a  fair  deficit  reduction 
package.  I  will  siipport  this  first  step 
but  I  win  be  back  with  my  colleagues 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  achieves 
budget  savings  without  reneging  on 
the  commitment  we  have  made  to  pro- 
vide America's  seniors  with  access  to 
affordable,  quality  health  care. 

This  amendment  does  slightly  ease 
the  burden  the  Republican  budget 
package  would  Impose.  But  it  leaves  in 
place  proposals  that  this  body  has 
wisely  rejected  time  and  time  again. 
We  have  rejected  delays  in  Medicare 
eligibility.  We  have  rejected  Increases 
In  the  Medicare  part  B  deductible.  We 
have  rejected  increases  in  copayments 
for  vital  services.  And  we  agreed  to  sta- 
bilize the  part  B  premium  at  25  per- 
cent of  program  costs.  The  Republican 
package  and  even  this  amendment 
ignore  these  past  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  this 
small  step,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  this  package  Is  fair  and  equi- 
table. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon.  The  cost  of  health  care  for 
the  elderly  continues  to  represent  an 
overwhelming  portion  of  the  income 
of  senior  citizens.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  elderly  pay  an  average  of  15  per- 
cent or  $1,700  of  their  income  a  year 
for  health  care.  We  cannot  Ignore  the 
economic  plight  of  the  elderly. 

The  cost  of  the  White  House-Senate 
Medicare  proi>osals  to  the  elderly  for 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1988  wiU  be 
close  to  $5  billion.  This  does  not  in- 
clude additional  costs  passed  on  to 
beneficiaries  by  physicians  who  decide 
not  to  participate  in  the  Medicare  part 
B  because  of  the  proposed  freeze  on 
reimbursement  rates. 

The  cost  of  the  Medicaid  proposal 
would  hurt  the  poor  of  our  Nation. 
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some  of  the  people  who  need  adequate 
health  care  the  most.  A  Medicaid  cap 
would  be  acceptable  If  Medicaid  roles 
were  static.  They  are  not.  In  my  State 
especially,  the  Medicaid  cap  would 
cost  $261  million  in  fiscal  year  1986 
alone.  Medicaid  has  been  the  target  of 
reductions  since  1981.  To  continue  this 
trend  for  tm  additional  3  years  would 
be  disasterous  to  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  needy. 

Under  part  B,  the  beneficiary  is  re- 
sponsible for  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
physician  services,  as  well  as  monthly 
premiums,  (15.50  a  month,  and  a 
yearly  deductible,  currently  $75.  The 
proposed  increase  of  the  premiiun 
would  cost  beneficiaries  $2,073  billion 
by  1988.  for  a  3- year  total  cost  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  $3,388  billion.  To  increase 
the  $75  deductible  would  cost  $180  mil- 
lion over  3  years. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed copayment  for  home-care  visits 
after  20  is  shortsighted  and  burden- 
some as  well.  Medicare  should  not  be 
discouraging  home  care,  rather  it 
should  provide  incentives  for  home 
care.  Home  care  is  significantly  less 
costly  than  hospital  care  while  also 
being  more  humane.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  affect  of  this  copayment  will  not 
only  be  a  $315  million  added  burden 
on  beneficiaries,  but  also  discourage 
home  care  and  actually  be  more  costly 
to  Medicare  in  the  long  run. 

I  support  this  amendment  which  will 
dramatically  reduce  the  proposed  in- 
creases to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

THE  MXDICAID  AlfS  MKSICASX  AMKIfDMSNT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGEK.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Join  with  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors Packwood,  Chare,  and  Hsikz  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  refine  the 
leadership  budget  package.  I  voted  for 
the  package  because  it  Is  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  Nation's  Federal 
budget  deficit.  In  speeches  throughout 
this  country  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again  that  the  deficit  is  the  major 
issue  facing  this  Congress. 

Good  budget  policy,  however,  is  not 
always  consistent  with  good  health 
policy.  The  amendment  I  Introduced 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  Finance 
Committee  will  provide  the  committee 
the  added  flexibility  it  needs  when  its 
sets  policy  for  savings  from  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs. 

The  amendment  would  set  savings 
goals  for  1988  through  1988  of  $16.3 
billion  from  Medicare  and  $1.2  billion 
from  Medicaid.  These  numbers  can  be 
reached.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
though,  that  these  numbers  come  on 
top  of  major  contributions  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  have  contributed  to  defi- 
cit reduction  over  the  last  4  years. 
Since  1981,  Medicare  has  contributed 
$28.2  billion  to  deficit  reduction  and 
$3.5  billion  came  from  Medicaid. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  Medicare 
savings  came  from  increases  in  benefi- 


ciary out-of-pocket  costs  and  the  re- 
mainder from  lower  payments  to  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  and  other  health  pro- 
viders. 

Part  of  these  savings  came  from  our 
health  care  reforms,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  hospitals  under  Medi- 
care. Other  savings  came  from  arbi- 
trary cut  backs  and  freezes. 

More  can  be  done.  But.  it  should  be 
understood,  unlike  other  parts  of  our 
budget,  those  involved  in  health  care 
for  this  Nation's  elderly,  disabled  and 
poor  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
bring  down  costs.  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  the  equivalent  of  Medi- 
care prospective  payment  reform,  we 
would  not  have  bad  the  $7,500  coffee 
pot. 

The  Finance  Conunlttee  will  likely 
reach  its  Medicare  savings  goal  from 
an  array  of  measures.  The  centerpiece 
of  the  Medicare  savings  are  likely  to 
be  freezes  on  hospital  DRG  rates  and 
physician  fees. 

I  will  support  both,  but  do  not  think 
either  is  good  health  policy.  In  1983. 
when  Congress  adopted  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system  we  promised  the 
hospitals  fair  increases  to  help  in  their 
transition  to  this  tough  new  payment 
system.  The  first  year  they  got  an  in- 
crease of  inflation  plus  one  percent  for 
technology  and  volume.  The  next  year 
they  got  inflation  plus  one  quarter. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  freeze  the 
DRG  rate  which  in  an  Inflationary 
time  means  we  are  going  to  actually 
give  them  a  4  to  5  point  cut. 

Last  year,  we  froze  the  physicians.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  freeze  the  physi- 
cians again— but  we  have  a  deficit  and 
everybody  needs  to  contribute.  At  a 
tninimiini,  however,  it  is  essential,  as 
the  leadership  package  proposes,  to 
carve  out  the  physicians  who  accept 
100  percent  Medicare  assignment.  We 
promised  physicians  last  year  when 
the  freeze  went  into  effect,  that  those 
who  participated  in  this  program  to 
accept  100  percent  assignment  would 
be  rewarded.  The  30  percent  of  physi- 
cians who  have  participated  deserve 
our  support. 

Other  provisions  likely  to  affect  hos- 
pitals are  the  reduction  assumptions 
concerning  direct  and  indirect  pay- 
ments for  clinical  training.  These  sub- 
sidles  should  be  trimmed  and  re- 
shaped. I  plan  to  propose  refinements 
in  the  direct  payment  for  intern  and 
resident  salaries  in  the  next  few  days. 

As  for  the  indirect  adjustment  for 
medical  education.  This  adjustment  is 
unfortunately  misnamed.  It  Is  actually 
an  adjustment  for  the  fact  that  teach- 
ing hospitals  tend  to  treat  sicker  and 
frequently  poorer  patients  which  re- 
quire greater  intensity  of  services. 
Until  we  come  up  with  a  severity  index 
for  the  DRG  system  and  make  other 
refinements  we  must  be  very  careful 
how  we  treat  this  adjustment. 


The  adjustment  presently  allows 
teaching  hospitals  an  additional  11.59 
percent  per  DRG  for  each  ratio  of  0.1 
residents  to  beds.  So,  for  example,  a 
hospital  with  50  residents  and  100  beds 
would  get  an  additional  58  percent  for 
every  DRG  (5x11.59  percent).  This 
ratio  provides  the  best  proxy  we  now 
have.  The  adjustment  was  arbitrarily 
set  when  we  wrote  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  of  1983.  The  current  ad- 
justment may  be  overrich  and  could  be 
cut.  The  50-percent  reduction  assump- 
tion in  the  leadership  agreement 
would  cause  irreparable  harm,  particu- 
larly for  hospitals  which  treat  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  poor  patients. 
It  is  Important  we  take  these  factors 
into  account  In  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee deliberations  and  develop  a  more 
appropriate  means  to  reduce  the  indi- 
rect adjustment.  We  do  not  want  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

Our  amendment  will  also  ease  the 
burden  on  the  elderly.  It  will  allow  the 
Finance  Committee  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  out-of-pocket  payments 
made  by  beneficiaries  to  contribute  to 
Medicare  savings. 

The  leadership  package  askes  a  lot 
of  beneficiaries.  ITnder  its  provision 
the  Congress  would  likely  move  to 
raise  part  B  premium  to  35  percent  of 
the  program  costs,  increase  the  de- 
ductible for  part  B  by  Indexing  it,  and 
require  $4.80  beneficiary  home  health 
copayment  per  visit  after  20  free  visits. 

Some  combination  of  these  cost  in- 
creases for  Medicare  eligible  individ- 
uals will  likely  be  dropped.  This 
amendment  assvmaes  we  would  reduce 
the  part  B  premium  Increase  to  30  per- 
cent of  program  costs  and,  eliminate 
the  home  health  copayment. 

The  increase  in  part  B  premium  is 
warranted.  The  program  was  designed 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tribute 50  percent  of  the  costs  and  the 
beneficiaries  to  pay  the  other  half. 
Over  the  last  10  years,  the  Govern- 
ment portion,  from  general  revenues, 
has  increased  594  percent,  while  the 
out-of-pocket  premium  costs  to  the 
beneficiaries  went  up  132  percent. 

The  problem  with  raising  premiimis 
and  deductibles  for  Medicare  is  that  it 
affects  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  14.1 
percent  of  the  elderly  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  Another  30  to  40  percent 
live  on  minimal  fixed  Incomes  and  may 
be  totally  dependent  on  Social  Securi- 
ty. For  the  low  income  elderly  the 
higher  cost  sharing  is  unfair. 

I  proposed  in  the  part  B  Premium 
Redistribution  Act  last  session  that 
Congress  design  a  graduated  premium 
which  asks  for  greater  contribution 
from  the  elderly  who  can  afford  addi- 
tional out-of-pocket  expenses  while  re- 
ducing premiums  for  the  poor  benefi- 
ciaries. My  bill  would  have  reduced 
the  monthly  premium  and  raised  the 


contribution  toward  Medicare  from 
the  better  off  on  their  tax  forms. 

It  may  not  be  the  time  politically  to 
move  to  this  concept  of  graduated  con- 
tributions for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Although  it  is  not  colncidential  that 
Paul  Kirk,  Chairman  of  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee,  suggested  we 
examine  this  approach  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  powers  that  be  in  his 
party  compelled  him  to  change  his 
tone.  But,  the  fact  that  he  even  sug- 
gested it  politically  indicates  that  even 
Senator  Kennedy's  former  colleagues 
are  beginning  to  realize  how  unfair  to 
the  poor,  the  taxpayers  and  all  of  us  it 
is  to  give  the  rich  and  poor  alike  the 
same  shake  under  part  B  and  the 
other  social  Insurance  programs  re- 
gardless of  their  means. 

Our  amendment  also  reduces  the 
savings  achieved  from  Medicaid  from 
the  leadership  budget  package.  The 
leadership  budget  package  assumes 
that  $2,010  billion  would  come  from  a 
cap  on  Federal  contribution  to  Medic- 
aid. Instead  the  amendment  sets  a 
goal  of  $1.2  billion  which  can  be 
achieved  through  administrative 
reform.  This  is  as  far  as  we  should  go. 

Medicaid  is  becoming  less  and  less 
adequate  as  a  health  care  program  for 
the  poor.  The  proportion  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  and  near  poor  covered  by 
Medicaid  declined  from  63  percent  In 
1975  to  under  50  percent  today.  Medic- 
aid programs  in  14  States  covered 
fewer  than  V^  of  the  poor  in  1980  and 
coverage  has  continued  to  decline 
since  that  time.  In  1984,  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility began  at  incomes  22  percent 
below  the  poverty  level  in  five  States. 

The  cap  would  preempt  States  such 
as  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
from  expanding  their  base.  Mississippi 
has  a  particularly  worrisome  infant 
mortality  problem— capping  Medicaid 
would  limit  the  State's  ability  to 
reduce  its  Infant  mortality. 

Also,  it  has  been  argued  that  States 
have  not  done  enough  to  keep  Medic- 
aid costs  down.  This  is  untrue  and 
unfair.  A  cap  will  not  provide  the  in- 
centives needed  for  States  to  cut  costs. 
They  have  sufficient  constraints  al- 
ready. A  cap  would  only  cut  into  cur- 
rent benefits. 

In  virtually  every  State  Medicaid  al- 
ready pays  physicians  far  less  than  the 
Federal  Medicare  levels.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  to  increase  State  Med- 
icaid physician  fees  to  Federal  levels, 
Medicaid  expenditures  on  physician 
services  would  need  to  be  increased  by 
55.7  percent.  Yet,  in  Ohio,  for  exam- 
ple, payment  by  Medicaid  to  doctors 
and  hospitals  has  not  Increased  since 
1970. 

In  fact,  Medicaid  rates  are  so  low 
that  physician  participation  in  Medic- 
aid is  often  inadequate.  This  has  fre- 
quently forced  Medicaid  recipients  to 
seek  ambulatory  care  in  costly  hospi- 
tal emergency  rooms  and  outpatient 
departments. 


Access  can,  however,  be  improved 
without  necessarily  increasing  costs. 

More  than  a  dozen  States  have  re- 
ceived waivers  to  implement  primary 
care  case  management  systems.  While 
a  number  of  States  are  aggressively 
pursuing  expanded  Medicaid  participa- 
tion in  HMO's.  Medicaid  recipient 
HMO  enrollment  has  increased  83  per- 
cent since  1980. 

States  have  been  implementing  re- 
forms on  the  hospital  side  as  well. 
Data  indicates  that  Medicaid  hospital 
expenditures  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  about  10  percent  to  bring 
them  to  Federal  Medicare  levels.  The 
majority  of  States  have  adopted  hospi- 
tal payment  systems  which  are  either 
totally  prospective  or  establish  pro- 
spective limits  on  costs  that  will  be  al- 
lowed. Only  nine  States  still  use  tradi- 
tional Medicare  cost-based  reimburse- 
ment methodologies  and  hospital  ex- 
penditures in  these  nine  States  consti- 
tute only  4.7  percent  of  Medicaid  out- 
lays on  inpatient  hospital  care  nation- 
aUy. 

Medicaid  is  more  than  a  health  care 
program  for  the  poor.  It  is  also  a  long 
term  care  program  for  the  elderly. 

The  cap  would  particularly  hit  long 
term  care  for  the  poor  elderly.  Medic- 
aid is  the  program  of  last  resort  for 
the  poor  elderly  and  disabled. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  to 
force  people  on  the  dole  to  afford  long 
term  care.  Many  spend  down  to  qual- 
ify for  Medicaid.  This  is  not  what  the 
program  was  designed  for.  Neverthe- 
less, the  cap  would  only  exacerbate 
the  long  term  care  problems  of  Medic- 
aid. Reform  is  needed.  But,  it  must  be 
more  comprehensive  and  well  thought 
out. 

The  States  have  made  important  re- 
forms to  hold  down  the  cost  of  long 
term  care  for  Medicaid. 

A  wide  range  of  State  Medicaid  poli- 
cies are  in  place  to  contain  long  term 
care  costs.  The  Federal  Medicare  pro- 
gram still  uses  inflationary  cost-based 
reimbursement  systems  for  nursing 
homes.  In  contrast,  30  States  use  pro- 
spective pasmient  systems  for  skilled 
nursing  facilities  and  6  more  Include 
prospective  elements  in  their  systems. 
Nine  States  have  adopted  systems  to 
link  reimbursement  to  the  level  of  pa- 
tient needs. 

In  addition,  patients  remaining  in 
nursing  homes  are  more  frail  because 
States  are  developing  community- 
based  alternatives  for  individuals  in 
need  of  long  term  care  who  can  be 
more  appropriately  and  cost-effective- 
ly cared  for  in  noninstitutional  set- 
tings. In  fact,  46  States  have  received 
approval  to  develop  such  alternative 
care  systems  under  the  waiver  author- 
ity Congress  enacted  in  1981. 

The  proposed  cap  would  make  no  ad- 
justment for  increases  in  our  frail  el- 
derly population  in  need  of  long  term 
care.  The  cap  would  make  it  particu- 
larly difficult  to  meet  growing  needs  in 


States  with  disproportionately  large 
elderly  populations  such  as  Florida, 
which  has  an  influx  of  the  elderly,  or 
South  Dsikota,  which  has  an  out-mi- 
gration of  younger  people. 

In  general.  State  Medicaid  programs 
have  been  very  aggressive  in  contain- 
ing Medicaid  cost  increases  through  a 
broad  range  of  measures.  Since  1980. 
State  Medicaid  programs  have  adopted 
over  three  times  as  many  cost-saving 
program  decreases  as  program  in- 
creases. 

The  entire  area  of  health  care  for 
the  Indigent  and  long  term  care  for 
the  disabled  and  elderly  needs  reform. 
But,  the  budget  process,  this  year,  is 
not  the  place  to  screw  down  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  proposed 
this  amendment  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  because  it  is  fair.  It  gives  the 
Finance  Committee  a  mark  we  can 
work  with.  I  appreciate  the  work  the 
leadership  and  my  colleagues  have 
done  to  develop  an  alternative  to  the 
leadership  budget  package  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.* 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  is  the  restilt  of  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  by  those  of  us 
who  were  concerned  about  the  original 
cuts  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
posed in  the  White  House-Senate 
agreement. 

This  amendment  eliminates  all  ref- 
erences to  a  cap  on  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram and  reduces  the  savings  mark  for 
the  Finance  Committee  in  this  pro- 
gram to  $1.2  billion  over  3  years.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  reach  this  mark  with 
changes  which  wUl  not  adversely 
affect  those  who  need  the  program 
the  most. 

The  amendment  also  reduces  the  in- 
crease in  the  premium  for  part  B  from 
35  percent  to  30  percent  over  5  years 
and  eliminates  the  home  health  co- 
payment  requirement. 

Overall,  the  amendment  reduces  the 
savings  marii  for  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  meet  through  savings  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs  from 
approximately  $20  billion  to  $17.5  bU- 
llon,  a  mark  I  believe  the  committee 
can  meet  without  great  difficulty. 

Throughout  this  process,  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  the  spending  reduction  marks.  Ini- 
tially, they  were  simply  too  large  to 
achieve  without  having  an  extremely 
adverse  affect  on  the  elderly,  disabled 
and  poor.  I  was  especially  concerned 
about  the  proposed  cap  on  the  Medic- 
aid Program. 

Under  the  cap  each  State  would 
have  received  only  what  it  is  currently 
getting  from  the  Federal  side  of  the 
equation  adjusted  for  medical  services 
inflation.  The  Federal  match  for  all 
practical  purposes  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  program  would  be  changed 
from  an  entitlement  to  a  block  grant. 
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A  cap  means  that  States  would  not  be 
able  to  increase  eligibility  or  services. 

One  of  the  populations  which  would 
have  been  severely  affected  by  the  cap 
proposal  is  the  elderly.  Long-term  care 
services  for  the  elderly  alone  account 
for  almost  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
Medicaid  Program.  Medicaid  assumed 
this  role  by  default— many  elderly  in- 
dividuals who  are  In  nursing  homes  en- 
tered as  private  pay  payors.  Once  their 
savings  become  depleted— they  had 
gone  through  all  of  their  savings  and 
assets— they  ended  up  on  Medicaid. 
Half  of  all  nursing  home  residents  are 
the  newly  impoverished. 

As  my  hearings  on  longevity  clearly 
indicated,  the  projected  increases  in 
the  elderly  population,  especially 
those  over  85.  are  astounding.  This 
means  that  the  number  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  require  long-term  care  will 
be  rapidly  growing.  If  a  Medicaid  cap 
were  a  part  of  this  pacJuige.  it  would 
mean  that  States  would  have  difficul- 
ty in  providing  care  to  this  growing 
population. 

Another  affected  population  is  the 
developmentally  disabled.  More  of 
these  individuals  would  end  up  in  in- 
stitutions under  a  cap  because  the 
States  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  ex- 
panded community  based  services. 

A  Medicaid  cap  would  place  enor- 
mous pressures  on  the  States  to  limit 
their  benefits  package  to  emergency 
services  and  basic  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  physician  care.  The  develop- 
ment of  community  based  alternatives 
and  preventive  health  care  services 
would  be  harmed. 

In  short,  a  cap  would  not  take  into 
account  changing  demographic  pat- 
terns and  needs  among  the  various 
States,  such  as  increases  in  the  elderly 
population  at  risk  of  nursing  home 
placement  or  Increases  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  or  working  poor  faml- 
Ues. 

Overall.  I  am  pleased  with  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  workable  and  satis- 
factory compromise — one  which  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  support. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  oiy  col- 
leagues Senator  Packwood  and  Sena- 
tor CHAns.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  clearly  better  than  the 
White  House-Republican  leadership 
proposal  which  would  make  cuts  of 
$3.8  billion  in  1986  and  $18.1  billion 
over  a  3- year  period.  Of  the  $18.1  bil- 
lion, almost  $5  billion,  or  28  percent  of 
the  total  Medicare  cuts,  would  come 
directly  from  increased  charges  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  The  leadership 
proposal  also  caps  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram, a  move  vehemently  opposed  by 
many  State  officials. 

The  amendment  before  us  elimi- 
nates the  Medicaid  cap  and  somewhat 
reduces  the  amount  of  out-of-pocket 
costs  to  beneficiaries  under  the  leader- 
ship proposaL 


Medicare  beneficiaries  already  pay 
far  too  much  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
medical  care— an  average  of  $1,500  per 
person  or  one  dollar  in  every  seven  of 
already  limited  income. 

Medicare  only  covers  40  percent  of 
the  elderly's  Medical  costs.  It  is  not 
fair  to  add  to  this  burden  by  further 
reducing  Medicare's  limited  benefits. 
We  should  not  further  victimize  our 
elderly  for  an  excessive  medical  cost 
inflation  they  did  not  create  and 
cannot  cure. 

I  am  also  supporting  this  amend- 
ment because  of  my  concern  for  the 
severe  underpayment  to  hospitals  that 
serve  a  significantly  disproportionate 
number  of  low  income  and  Medicare 
patients.  Because  such  hospitals  are 
already.  In  effect,  heavily  dependent 
on  the  Medicare  Program,  continued 
underpayment  threatens  their  very 
survival.  I  am  n«t  willing  to  add  on  to 
an  already  inadequate  reimbursement 
level. 

We  have  already  made  significant 
progress  in  Medicare  savings  under 
the  new  prospective  payment  system, 
thanks  to  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  hospitals  across  the  country.  We 
ought  not  penalize  them  or  put  an  ad- 
ditional burden  on  them  because  of 
that  cooperation  and  support. 

So  for  these  reasons  I  will  support 
the  amendment  before  us.  However, 
when  there  is  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment which  would  remove  all  of  the 
out-of-pocket  costs  Increases  to  Medi- 
care recipients,  then  I  would  support  it 
because  it  is  preferable  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us  now.  However,  since 
the  Packwood  Amendment  we  are  now 
voting  on  is  an  improvement  over  the 
White  House-Republican  leadership 
plan,  I  will  support  it  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Packwood's 
amendment  to  restore  reductions  in 
the  Medicaid  and  Medicare  Programs 
which  are  assumed  in  the  Senate- 
White-House  compromise  budget  reso- 
lution. One  major  provision  of  this 
amendment  eliminates  the  proposed 
cap  on  the  Medicaid  budget.  Capping 
the  Medicaid  Program  to  the  rise  in 
the  medical  Consumer  Price  Index 
would  not  accommodate  Increasing 
caseloads  and  maintain  services  for 
the  aged,  blind,  disabled  and  AFDC  re- 
cipients that  depend  on  the  Medicaid 
Program  for  medical  services. 

Adjustment  of  Medicaid  funding  by 
the  MCPI.  which  is  estimated  to  be  5.9 
percent,  would  create  a  shortfall  of 
$17  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  alone,  according  to  our 
Department  of  Human  Services.  Be- 
cause Iowa  uses  approximately  one- 
half  of  its  Federal  Medicaid  dollars  for 
the  elderly,  such  a  cap  would  fall  to 
provide  for  our  growing  elderly  popu- 
lation. This  cost-saving  measure  would 
create  an  adverse  and  inequitable 
Impact  on  our  disadvantaged  and  aged 
Individuals,  and  is  contrary  to  our  goal 


of  treating  all  programs  and  benefici- 
aries fairly. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Packwood  eliminates  as- 
sumed savings  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram that  would  result  from  increas- 
ing out-of-pocket  expenses  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  The  compromise 
budget  resolution  proposes  a  phased-in 
increase  in  part  B  premiums,  requires 
home  health  care  copayments  and  in- 
dexes the  part  B  deductible  by  the 
medical  economic  index  beginning  in 
1987.  I  feel  that  the  restoration  of 
Medicare  funding  resulting  from  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  my 
budget  freeze  proposal  which  assimies 
no  policy  changes  or  Increased  costs  to 
beneficiaries.  Although  we  should  not 
categorically  rule  out  any  change  to 
these  programs  during  the  budget 
process,  we  must  continue  to  formu- 
late a  budget  plan  which  embodies  eq- 
uitable function  numbers  and  program 
fairness. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  Join  other  Senate  Demo- 
crats in  cosponsoring  and  supporting 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolution 
to  eliminate  the  proposed  increases  in 
Medicare  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs  and  the  proposed  cuts  in  Federal 
Medicaid  spending.  I  look  forward  to 
the  hour  when  Senator  Chiles, 
myself,  and  others  will  have  a  chance 
to  offer  our  own  health  budget  propos- 
als. 

As  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  heavy  financial  burden  already 
being  borne  by  elderly  citizens  for 
their  health  care.  Today,  the  Medicare 
Program  pays  for  less  than  half  of 
older  Americans'  total  medical  care  ex- 
penditures. Under  current  law,  signifi- 
cant increases  in  out-of-pocket  costs 
are  already  scheduled  to  be  paid  by 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  The  hospital 
deductible,  as  well  as  the  hospital  and 
nursing  home  copayments,  are  in- 
dexed to  rise  with  increases  in  the 
dally  costs  of  stays. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Medicare 
prospective  payments  system  for  hos- 
pitals, lengths  of  stay  for  hospitaliza- 
tion have  been  going  down  while  the 
daily  cost  of  a  stay  has  been  rising 
more  than  anticipated.  Therefore,  the 
Medicare  hospital  insurance  deducti- 
ble—paid by  the  sickest  of  benefici- 
aries—is rising  dramatically,  from  $400 
this  year  to  a  projected  $476  in  1986, 
to  $524  in  1987. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of 
Medicare  savings  over  the  past  few 
years  as  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  Some  of  these  budget 
plans  have  directly  Increased  the  cost 
sharing  borne  by  elderly  citizens  under 
the  program.  We  simply  cannot  allow 
larger  and  larger  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments from  Medicare  beneficiaries  to 
become  a  regular  fixture  in  our  annual 


budget  process.  Similarly,  further  cut- 
backs in  the  Medicaid  Program  can 
only  mean  additional  rationing  of  des- 
perately needed  health  care  for  our 
most  vulnerable  populations. 

Just  as  we  must  protect  the  30  mil- 
lion elderly  and  disabled  Americans 
served  by  the  Medicare  Program,  we 
must  care  for  those  populations  assist- 
ed by  Medicaid.  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
Include  11  million  children  living  in 
poverty,  5  million  poor  adults  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  6  million  low- 
income  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Indi- 
viduals. 

President  Reagan's  earlier  budgets 
slashed  Federal  Medicaid  spending 
and  we  cannot  afford  any  deeper  cuts 
in  this  program.  State  Medicaid  budg- 
ets have  been  cut:  reimbursement  and 
benefit  restrictions  have  been  imple- 
mented throughout  the  country.  With 
the  previous  cutbacks  in  Medicaid,  the 
new  Medicare  hospital  reimbursement 
limits,  and  tight  fiscal  times,  we  are 
hearing  more  and  more  about  the 
problems  of  uncompensated  care  for 
the  medically  indigent  without  health 
insurance.  There  are  news  stories 
about  hospitals  experiencing  difficul- 
ties in  absorbing  the  growing  cost  of 
this  care.  There  are  other  stories  in 
the  press  about  the  troubling  phe- 
nomenon of  patient-shifting  between 
hospitals,  where  institutions  attempt 
to  pass  on  the  most  expensive,  reve- 
nue-losing patients. 

Further  cuts  in  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram can  only  exacerbate  the  growing 
national  problem  of  uncompensated 
care.  In  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  the 
costs  of  indigent  care  for  hospitals 
have  been  and  continue  to  rapidly  rise. 
Additional  cuts  in  Medicaid  will  only 
shift  these  costs  to  States  and  local 
hospitals,  and  this  approach  is  entirely 
unacceptable  to  me. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  Senator  Chiles  would  reduce  the 
level  of  proposed  cuts  in  reimburse- 
ment for  the  Indirect  costs  of  care  in- 
curred by  teaching  hospitals.  This  re- 
imbursement serves  a  purpose  beyond 
providing  our  young  people  with  a 
medical  education— It  helps  pay  for 
the  costs  of  provliling  health  care  to 
Indigent  and  uninsured  individuals.  I 
know  that  Ohio  would  suffer  from  the 
budget  plan  to  cut  this  assistance  In 
half,  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
50-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day evening  the  Senate  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  an  amendment  on 
the  subject  of  corporate  and  individual 
mininYiim  income  taxes,  and  compre- 
hensive tax  reform.  I  voted  for  that 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  but  In 
light  of  the  time  limits  which  con- 
strained the  debate,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  expand  upon 
the  points  I  raised  in  my  colloquy  at 
that  time. 


The  amendment  is  simple,  and  ad- 
vances a  principle  which  I  have  long 
supported:  substantial  tax  reform 
which  makes  the  Tax  Code  fairer.  It 
does  this  by  insuring  that  those  who 
use  loopholes  to  escape  taxation  are 
made  to  pay  their  fair  share,  and  by 
lowering  the  burden  on  poor  and 
working  Americans  who  are  currently 
overtaxed. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with 
those  who  argue  that  this  Republican 
amendment  represents  a  new  tax.  The 
Congress  had  never  intended  that 
some  of  the  richest  individuals  and 
most  profitable  corporations  in  the 
country  would  be  exempt  from  any 
taxes  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  case  that 
by  employing  small  armies  of  account- 
ants and  tax  lawyers  and  engaging  in 
wasteful  paper  entrepreneurialism,  a 
select  few  have  managed  to  exploit 
loopholes  in  unintended  ways  to  avoid 
the  burden  that  most  Americans  duti- 
fully share.  What  the  Congress  is 
doing  is  not  imposing  new  taxes,  but 
simply  catching  up  with  those  crafty 
few  aren't  paying  the  old  ones. 

The  second  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  revenues  raised  from  the 
minimiim  tax  be  used  to  lower  rates 
and  increase  the  zero-bracket  amount 
of  income  for  tax  purposes,  is  also  a 
goal  that  I  support.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  the  extent  to 
which  such  changes  are  implemented 
must  be  considered  within  the  overall 
process  of  deficit  reduction  and  com- 
prehensive tax  reform.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  feel  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  administration,  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  virtually  all  of 
the  Nation's  most  respected  econo- 
mists continue  to  argue  that  genuine 
deficit  reduction  must  take  priority 
over  tax  reform. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  cast  my 
vote  in  support  of  the  Dole-Packwood 
amendment  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  lllneas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  50)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President?  

The  TOESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor.  He  has  shielded 
for  a  question  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Cihair.  I  am  only  taking  the  floor 
and  asking  the  majority  leader  to  jrield 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  as  to  what  the  program  will 
be  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  how  many 
votes  we  will  have,  and  what  he  fore- 
sees for  Monday  and  beyond. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  I  would  like  to  have  a 
couple  more  votes.  I  think  we  can  do 
that  rather  quickly.  I  know  there  are  a 
number  of  commitments  starting 
about  1  o'clock. 

We  will  try  to  accommodate  every- 
one we  can. 

On  Monday,  we  will  come  in  at  a 
fairly  early  hour,  but  I  have  indicated 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  votes  will  not  occur  before  4  pjn. 
on  Monday,  and  we  may  have  to  stack 
a  vote  or  two. 

Mr.  BYRD.  tSx.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
hopes  to  finish  this  measure  by 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  finish  this 
by — 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mldwe^? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  are  sort  of  shot  full  of 
holes,  but  maybe  by  Thursday— at  the 
latest  1  week  from  today.  We  really  do 
want  to  finish  it  next  week  and  I  know 
that  It  may  cause  some  problems,  say, 
next  Friday,  but  If  we  are  near  the 
end,  we  may  complete  it  on  that  day. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  jrield 
further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  likewise  that  we  finish  acting  on 
this  measure  by  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day. And  it  should  not  take  us  longer 
than  that. 

How  much  time  do  we  have  on  each 
side  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  8  hours  and  49 
minutes:  the  minority  leader  has  12 
hours  and  32  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

AMXifOitKirr  no.  s  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  for 
himself.  Mr.  MATTHfOLY.  Mr.  N1CKI.B8,  Mr. 
Hklms.  Mr.  McCtnax.  Mr.  THrnufoiTD,  and 
Mr.  Oxinoif,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 51  to  Amendment  No.  43. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  tbe  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing; 

Oa  page  13.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

33  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

34  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  11  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  14  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  6  by  $319,000,000. 


On  page  43,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  6  by  $387,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $336,000,000. 

0>n  page  43.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  9  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  13  by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  13  by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  45.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  45.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  45,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  23  by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  45.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  23  by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  45.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  45.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
35  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  53.  decrease  the  amotmt  on  line  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  52.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  52.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  for  myself,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiHGLT.  Mr.  NiCKLXS,  Mr.  Hklms,  Mr. 
McCLtmx.  Bir.  Thxtrmohi),  and  Mr. 
Dkhtoh. 

The  essence  of  the  budget  is  making 
hard  decisions,  setting  priorities,  and 
in  that  spirit,  this  amendment  aims  to 
transfer  funds  from  function  760,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  to  function 
350,  the  agricultural  function.  It  trans- 
fers $300  million,  the  amount  funded 
for  legal  services  under  function  750. 
to  the  agriculture  function,  function 
350. 

Mr.  President,  these  funds  trans- 
ferred from  Legal  Services  to  agricul- 
ture would  be  sufficient,  for  example, 
to  provide  crop  Insurance  and  soil  and 
water  conservation.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant in  times  of  tight  budgets  that  we 
set  priorities,  that  we  look  at  the  im- 
portance of  programs.  We  face  great 
difficulties  In  rural  America.  We  know 
that  there  have  to  be  changes  in  farm 
policy,  that  we  have  to  move  toward  a 
market  oriented  agriculture.  But  I  do 
not  think  anyone  who  represents  rural 
America,  as  I  do  in  rural  Texas,  be- 
lieves that  that  transition  Is  going  to 
be  easy.  It  is  going  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult. What  I  am  attempting  to  do  in 
this   amendment   is   give   us   greater 


flexibility  in  that  transition  by  termi- 
nating an  important  program,  an  im- 
portant program  with  a  big  constitu- 
ency but  yet  in  my  opinion  not  a  pro- 
gram as  important  as  agriculture,  not 
a  program  as  important  as  crop  insur- 
ance, not  a  program  as  important  as 
soU  and  water  conservation,  by  remov- 
ing funding  equivalent  to  the  amount 
in  the  budget  for  Legal  Services  and 
transferring  that  money  to  function 
350. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take 
a  long  litany  of  explanation  to  outline 
problems  with  legal  services,  and 
rather  than  engaging  in  a  protracted 
debate,  I  would  simply  like  to  read  my 
colleagues  a  few  examples  of  the 
abuses  of  the  legal  services  that  are 
contained  in  a  new  book  that  is 
coming  out  from  two  distinguished 
economists  who  happen  to  be  students 
of  students  of  mine.  Dr.  John  T.  Ben- 
nett and  Dr.  Thomas  DeLorenzo,  both 
at  George  Mason  University.  This 
book  is  entitled  "Taxpayer  Funded 
Politics." 

Let  me  outline  to  you  some  examples 
of  what  I  believe  the  public  conceives 
to  be  a  misuse  of  funds  under  Legal 
Services. 

No.  I,  the  California  Legal  Service 
assistants  sued  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  stop  research  that  would 
have  Improved  agricultural  productivi- 
ty. According  to  the  complaint,  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  saving  and  cost  re- 
ducing farm  machinery  would  "benefit 
narrow  groups  of  agribusiness  inter- 
ests with  no  valid  public  purpose  and 
contribute  to  agricultural  unemploy- 
ment or  the  displacement  of  farm 
workers." 

A  second  example;  In  New  York,  the 
Legal  Services  sued  to  have  welfare 
benefits  paid  to  an  illegal  alien.  In 
Tampa.  FL,  the  bay  area  Legal  Serv- 
ices Administration  persuaded  the 
Federal  district  court  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  a  statewide  func- 
tional literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite 
for  high  school  graduation. 

In  Yoimgstown.  OH,  the  East  Ohio 
Valley  Services  Corp.,  sued  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  to  require  the  com- 
pany to  sell  its  mill  to  a  community  or- 
ganization that  received  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies. 

Legal  services  grantees  in  Maine, 
Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and  South 
Carolina  have  sued  to  reclaim  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  for  Indian 
tribes.  According  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  grantee,  two-thirds  of  the 
State  of  Maine  should  revert  to  Indian 
tribes. 

Legal  Services  Corporation  grantees 
have  argued  that  alcoholics  should  re- 
ceive supplemental  security  benefits. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  One  Interesting 
suit  In  an  era  where  we  talk  about 
hammers  and  toilet  seats  as  they 
relate  to  defense,  local  legal  service  or- 
ganizations   In    Montana,    Iowa,    and 


Connecticut  have  sued  to  force  State 
governments  to  use  taxpayer  funds  for 
sex-change  operations.  One  suit 
sought  $7,000  to  $10,000  to  relieve 
"frustration,  depression,  and  anxiety" 
caused  by  "gender  Identity  condi- 
tions." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  down  to 
making  choices  in  trying  to  bring 
spending  under  control.  I  submit  that 
my  colleagues  should  get  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  read  himdreds  of  other 
abuses  of  Legal  Services  and  other 
funded  public  entitles,  but  my  point  is 
not  that  Legal  Services  does  no  good. 
My  point  is  that  in  an  era  of  tight 
budgets  we  have  to  set  priorities.  I 
hear  a  lot  of  people  say  "Cut  across 
the  board,"  but  when  I  run  out  of 
money  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I  do 
not  say  to  my  two  sons,  "We  are  going 
to  go  to  the  movie  house  a  little  less 
and  we  are  going  to  drink  a  little  less 
milk."  I  say,  "We  are  Just  not  going  to 
the  movie  house." 

My  point  is  that  if  we  look  at  the 
difficult  choices  in  agriculture,  if  we 
look  at  crop  Insurance  and  soil  and 
water  conservation,  the  relative  needs 
and  benefits.  If  we  weigh  that  against 
Legal  Services,  they  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  wUl 
decide  to  transfer  this  $300  million 
from  function  750  to  fimction  350  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  to  fund  crop  insur- 
ance and  soil  and  water  conservation 
at  the  expense  of  Legal  Services. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  queslton? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  hi4>py  to 

yield.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  Can  I  conclude  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  determination  that  he 
would  like  to  eliminate  Legal  Services? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  providing  a 
budgetary  transfer  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  amoimt  of  money  currently 
expended  on  Legal  Services  from  func- 
tion 750  and  transfer  those  funds  to 
function  350.  My  clear  Intent,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
is  to  take  those  funds  and  use  them  to 
ease  our  transition  into  a  new  era  of 
market-oriented  agriculture. 

I  have  also  made  the  point  that  the 
amount  of  funds  transferred  is  rough- 
ly equivalent  to  the  funds  on  which  we 
currently  face  a  shortfall  under  this 
budget  in  crop  insurance  and  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  answer  this:  If  the  amend- 
ment were  to  fail,  would  he  care  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
leflral  services? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  not  going  to 
speculate  on  the  amendment  falling,  I 
hope  it  is  going  to  be  adopted. 

I  think  that  if  we  went  out  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  people  wheth- 
er they  wanted  their  money  used  to 
fund  sex  changes  or  to  fimd  crop  In- 
surance    and     water     conservation. 


whether  they  thought  the  problems  of 
this  country  were  going  to  be  solved  In 
the  courtroom  or  in  the  fields  on  our 
farms,  the  answer  would  be  over- 
whelming; and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reflect  the  public  will. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  who 
can  yield  time  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader,  from  the  time  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  President,  the  needs  for  addi- 
tional funds  in  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation and  crop  insurance  are  patently 
clear,  and  they  must  be  provided. 
However,  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
make  this  particular  transfer,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  work.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  that  I 
am  not  a  lawyer.  That  is  not  my  pro- 
fession. So  I  must  make  my  individual 
judgment  on  the  need  for  legal  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  advice  from  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  In  my  State  and  pay 
some  attention  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Montana 
are  In  favor  of  continuing  legal  serv- 
ices. The  last  I  heard,  the  American 
Bar  Association  made  a  very  staunch 
defense  of  the  need  for  legal  services. 

One  of  our  sons  is  a  practicing  attor- 
ney in  Montana,  and  he  tells  me  about 
the  pro  bono  work  that  the  law  firm 
he  works  for  does  for  the  community, 
the  area  they  serve  in  Montana.  That 
is  pro  bono  work:  and  he,  as  the 
youngest  member  of  this  law  firm, 
gets  to  do  a  lot  of  pro  bono  work  that 
firm  does  for  the  community.  That  Is 
well  and  good,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  profession  of  law  takes  that  upon 
themselves,  those  in  private  practice, 
to  do  pro  bono  work. 

However,  in  addition,  I  am  Impressed 
when  they  teU  me  that  they  feel  that 
Legal  Services  is  necessary  in  Montana 
to  do  the  basic  work  that  is  not  provid- 
ed for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  hire 
attorneys. 

I  will,  of  course,  follow  the  advice  of 
those  who  are  in  that  profession  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  I  will  follow 
the  advice,  as  I  understand  it,  the  very 
staunch  advice  and  recommendation, 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  I 
will  vote  to  retain  Legal  Services. 

This  is  like  drawing  a  red  herring 
across  your  track,  and  you  are  expect- 
ed to  smell  it  and  sniff  it  and  follow  it 
and  say  this  could  be  more  money  for 
agriculture.  Knowing  how  urgently 
those  funds  are  need  for  soil  conserva- 
tion work  and  for  crop  insurance,  per- 
haps the  authors  of  this  amendment 
would  expect  me  to  vote  with  them  on 
this  particular  transfer.  However,  that 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  shall  not  vote 
with    them    on    this    amendment.    I 


oppose  the  amendment,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated.  In  considering  the 
need  for  Legal  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  for  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is  that 
this  is  like  a  noisy  den  of  kindergarten 
people.  The  staff  should  stop  talking 
or  leave.  Let  us  give  our  colleague  the 
dignity  and  respect  of  hearing  him, 
without  this  commotion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  time  to 
determine  how  much  we  are  going  to 
have  for  soil  conservation,  we  must 
have  more.  Since  it  is  an  investment  in 
the  future  and  one  that  will  help  this 
country's  economy,  I  suspect  that  the 
majority  votes  in  the  Senate  will  be  to 
make  the  addition  of  funds  that  are 
essential  for  soil  conservation.  I  think 
the  same  can  be  said  for  crop  Insur- 
ance. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  be  very  careful. 
I  vigorously  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  it.  I  ask  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  vote  their  own 
consciences,  on  the  basis  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  retain  Legal  Services, 
and  then  face  the  matter  of  soU  con- 
servation and  Federal  crop  insurance 
at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  nitnois  [Mr.  SimohL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues 
from  Montana  in  saying  that  we  have 
needs  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

I  also  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Texas  when  he  said  that  we  have  to 
set  priorities.  The  difficulty  with  this 
amendment  is  that  it  sets  the  wrong 
priorities. 

What  they  have  done  is  to  look  over 
this  whole  field  of  where  we  have 
money  in  the  Federal  budget.  They 
looked  at  the  defense  field  and  said, 
"No,  we  can't  touch  anything  there." 
They  looked  at  the  revenue  field  and 
said,  "No,  we  better  not  hit  General 
Electric,"  whose  net  Income  is  $6.5  bil- 
lion and  is  not  paying  a  penny. 

They  looked  over  the  whole  land- 
scape, and  they  finally  foimd  this 
little  agency  that  provides  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poorest  In  our  society:  and 
they  said,  "Let's  give  this  money  from 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  put  it  in 
the  field  of  agriculture." 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  State 
and  I  want  to  see  agriculture  prosper, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  do  It  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  poor  people  of  this 
Nation. 

My  friend  from  Texas  cites  abuses. 
He  could  get  two  of  his  students  to 
write  a  book  about  abuses  in  the  field 
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of  agrlcultiire.  He  could  get  two  of  his 
students  to  write  a  book  about  abuses 
in  any  field.  Obviously,  you  can  get  a 
book  about  abuses  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  gauge  of  something  is  not 
whether  there  are  occasional  abuses 
but  whether  the  program  as  a  whole  is 
a  good  program  and  a  needed  program. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  practical  ex- 
ample I  know  of  Just  recently.  A 
family  of  very,  very  limited  means  fi- 
naUy  got  together  enough  money  to 
buy  a  little  refrigerator,  and  the  re- 
frigerator did  not  work,  and  they 
could  not  get  any  satisfaction  from  the 
local  store.  So  they  went  to  Legal 
Services,  the  only  kind  of  an  out  they 
have. 

This  may  not  be  the  intent  of  my 
friend  from  Texas,  but  what  he  is 
doing  is  saying  to  those  poor  families, 
"Sorry,  you  are  not  going  to  get  any 
help." 

I  think  there  are  ways  of  solving  our 
budget  problems  without  reaching 
down  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  as 
this  amendment  does,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  amendment  is  rejected 
and  rejected  resoundingly. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
leagues from  Montana  and  Illinois 
have  outlined  in  the  most  classic  terms 
why  we  are  Jeopardizing  the  greatest 
recovery  in  the  postwar  period.  The 
truth  is  they  are  for  everything.  They 
want  crop  insurance.  They  want  soil 
and  water  conservation.  They  want 
Legal  Services.  They  cut  defense  yes- 
terday by  $17  billion.  The  problem  is 
they  do  not  want  to  make  choices 
except  the  choice  to  raise  taxes  on  the 
working  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MKLCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  will  yield  when  I  am 
finished. 

Except  the  choice  of  Jeopardizing 
the  recovery  that  brought  Jobs,  hope, 
and  opportunity  to  our  people;  except 
the  choice  of  Jeopardizing  the  7.5  mil- 
lion Jobs  we  have  created  In  the  last  3 
years;  except  the  choice  of  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  progress  we  have  made  in 
bringing  inflation  under  controL 

I  say  to  my  friends  the  budget  is 
about  priorities,  not  a  priority  that 
says  I  am  for  A  and  I  am  for  B  and  we 
are  going  to  take  the  money  from  the 
guy  behind  the  tree— not  those  iLlnds 
of  choices.  It  is  choices  among  prior- 
ities within  the  budget. 

We  cut  defense  yesterday  by  $17  bil- 
lion. My  colleague  tallcs  about  passing 
over  defense.  Defense  has  not  been 
passed  over . 

What  I  have  done  here  is  taken  two 
sets  of  programs,  a  program  that  has 
been  greatly  abused,  and  a  program 
that  needs  funding  as  a  transition  to 
difficult  times. 

I  do  not  accept  the  logic  that  the  so- 
lution is  simply  to  fund  both.  My  logic 
is  it  is  time  to  make  a  choice,  and  what 
this  amendment  does  is  it  makes  the 


choice.  It  lets  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try know  in  terms  of  relative  priorities 
are  we  going  to  solve  the  problems  of 
America  In  the  courthouse,  do  we  want 
the  Federal  taxpayers'  money  used  In 
Montana  for  sex  changes,  do  we  want 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  be  used  to 
stop  agricultural  research  in  Califor- 
nia, do  we  want  it  to  go  in  suits  involv- 
ing welfare  for  illegal  aliens,  do  we 
want  it  to  go  to  stop  elections  in 
Texas,  or  do  we  want  the  money  to  go 
to  make  a  smooth  transition  in  agri- 
culture? 

When  you  have  to  make  a  choice, 
not  a  choice  that  says.  "I  want  every- 
thing" everyone  has  a  constituency, 
any  group  that  has  a  letterhead  I  am 
for  them,  it  is  a  choice 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  do  not  yield. 

It  is  a  choice  that  has  to  be  made 
among  priorities,  and  what  this 
amendment  is  is  tough  choices,  the 
kind  of  choices  people  have  to  make  in 
their  own  budgets,  the  kind  of  choices 
that  every  business  and  every  family 
faces.  It  is  a  choice  of  having  to  say  no 
on  some  things  you  want.  I  do  not 
accept  the  logic  that  we  can  have  ev- 
erything. I  do  not  accept  the  logic 
that.  no.  turn  this  amendment  down, 
do  not  set  priorities,  or  you  do  not 
have  to  set  priorities. 

We  will  fund  Legal  Services,  we  will 
fund  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
how  wUl  we  do  it?  We  will  do  it  by  rais- 
ing taxes  on  the  working  people  of 
America. 

I  do  not  know  where  you  were  on 
November  6,  but  the  American  people 
went  to  the  polls  and  they  said  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms  in  49  of  the  50 
States  and  in  the  States  of  both  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  against  this 
amendment,  "Don't  raise  our  taxes; 
control  spending." 

That  is  what  I  am  attempting  to  do 
here  to  set  priorities,  to  control  spend- 
ing. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  his  intent 
is  that  the  transfer  be  made  to  soil 
conservation  because  he  said  so  re- 
peatedly, but  the  amendment  is  a 
transfer  to  fimction  350,  which  does 
not.  of  course,  include  soil  conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  both  functions 
300  and  350  are  reconciled  under  the 
instructions  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. The  Agriculture  Committee 
chairman  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
and  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  rec- 
onciliation for  that  portion  of  300  and 
350  will  faU  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  reconciliation  and  the  change  will 
be  effected  there. 

So  what  I  am  doing  is  simply  provid- 
ing  funds,   taking   the   $300   million 


which  funds  Legal  Services  out  of 
function  750  and  transferring  it  to 
function  350. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  soil  con- 
servation is  covered  by  function  300, 
and  Lf  he  means  it  to  be  available  for 
soil  conservation,  his  amendment 
shouild  so  state.  But  we  cannot  find 
that  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  re- 
claiming my  time,  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  reconciliation  portion  of 
the  amendment,  he  will  find  that 
functions  300  and  350  are  reconciled  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  where  the 
transfer  is  made  in  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion. So  the  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Hxlms,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment,  will  have  the  abili- 
ty under  reconciliation  to  bring  up  and 
consider  that  transfer. 

lAx.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  understand  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  It,  however, 
does  not  fit  in  with  the  priority  of  the 
budget,  which  breaks  down  into  func- 
tion and  despite  the  reconciliation 
that  he  spealLS  of  what  that  reconcilia- 
tion does,  it  is  by  priorities  and  is  by 
function,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated  at  any  rate  despite  his 
noble  intention. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  return  to  my  point 
concerning  the  budget.  The  language 
in  the  Budget  Act  Is  very  clear  that 
the  budget  is  binding  on  committees  of 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  not  binding  in  indi- 
vidual functions,  but  the  reconciliation 
is  binding  and  the  reconciliation  for 
300  and  350  both  fall  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  chairman  of  that  committee  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  managers  of  the  resolution.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRB»IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time  to  respond  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  tallu  at>out  setting  priorities, 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  priorities 
should  be  set,  but  not  in  this  manner. 

I  think  we  have  to  set  priorities 
within  the  agricultural  scheme  itself. 
For  example.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  probably  win  be  offering  to  the 
budget  which  will  raise  some  revenues 
by  closing  a  tax  loophole  that  works 
against  our  family  farmers  and  that  is 
the  use  of  schedule  F  losses,  farm 
losses  to  deduct  from  other  income 
that  a  person  might  make. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  in  the  other 
body  has  introduced  a  bill  to  do  Just 
that,  to  limit  the  amount  of  losses 
that  you  can  deduct  in  agriculture 
against  other  Income  to  the  national 


median    income    of    about    $25,000    a 
year. 

Now,  by  doing  that  we  could  raise  a 
couple  billion  dollars  a  year  which 
could  go  into  soil  conservation  and  to 
helping  farmers  during  this  difficult 
period. 

That  is  how  we  should  be  setting  pri- 
orities within  the  agricultural  scheme 
itself. 

The  last  thing  that  we  should  be 
doing  is  trying  to  take  from  the  ix>or- 
est  of  the  poor  of  our  society  to  meet 
this  need  in  agriculture,  which  I  will 
admit  to  my  colleague  from  Texas  is 
very  great.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
farmers  that  he  represents.  I  know  the 
farmers  I  represent  in  Iowa  would  to  a 
person  be  against  taking  from  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  to  help  them 
through  this  period  of  transition  that 
they  are  undergoing  right  now. 

There  are  other  places  of  waste  and 
inefficiency,  other  places  in  the 
budget  that  we  can  transfer  to  get 
some  money  into  agriculture. 

I  also  respond  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  that  right  now, 
because  of  the  hardship  that  so  many 
small  family  farmers  are  undergoing, 
they  are  now  using  Legal  Services, 
using  it  more  than  they  ever  have  in 
the  past.  Many  of  the  farmers  I  repre- 
sent in  Iowa  who  have  gone  broke 
farming  have  big  debts  and  cannot  pay 
those  debts  because  they  did  not  have 
any  money.  Even  in  bankruptcy  they 
are  not  discharged  from  paying  their 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  farm  families  right  now  that 
are  absolutely  busted,  have  gone 
through  bankruptcy,  have  nothing, 
and  owe  the  Federal  Government 
$20,000  in  taxes  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged in  bankruptcy.  And  where  do 
they  go  to  get  the  legal  help  that  they 
need?  They  go  tn  Legal  Services. 

So  this  amendment  really  is  counter- 
productive for  the  very  people  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  says  he  wants 
to  help  through  this  transition  period. 
I  agree  that  we  are  undergoing  a  tran- 
sition in  agriculture.  I  may  disagree 
with  my  colleague  from  Texas  as  to 
the  direction  this  transition  is  going. 
But  it  is  a  transition.  Many  small 
farmers  are  being  hurt  and  being 
driven  out  of  agriculture.  Now  more 
than  ever  they  need  recourse  to  the 
courthouse  to  help  them.  The  only  re- 
course many  of  them  have  is  through 
Legal  Services.  So  this  amendment  is 
hurting  the  farmer.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  elapsed. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  couple  more  minutes? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yi?ld  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you. 

Second,  on  the  waste,  as  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  said,  there  is 
waste  in  every  program.  One  of  the 


biggest  wastes  was  in  agriculture.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  in  the  PIK  Pro- 
gram 50  percent  of  all  the  PIK  money 
went  to  5.4  percent  of  the  largest 
farmers.  There  is  the  waste. 

Last,  as  a  former  Legal  Services  at- 
torney myself,  I  can  personally  attest 
to  the  need  for  making  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  our  land  accessi- 
ble to  the  poor.  The  Constitution  and 
the  scales  of  Justice  in  this  country 
mean  nothing  if  you  cannot  get  into 
the  courthouse  door.  What  this 
amendment  effectively  does  is  close 
the  courthouse  door  to  the  poorest  in 
our  society.  Again,  I  say  that  farmers  I 
represent  in  my  State  of  Iowa  would 
never  say  that  they  want  to  have 
money  taken  that  closes  the  court- 
house door  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
to  help  them  in  agriculture. 

There  are  many,  many  other  areas 
in  which  we  can  reduce  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency and  fraud  and  abuse.  But  this 
is  one  area  that  we  cannot  take  money 
from  and  close  the  courthouse  doors, 
as  I  said,  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
majority  leader  indicated,  we  would 
like  to  move  along.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  have  two  additional  re- 
quests for  time:  Senator  Cranston  and 
Senator  Rudman.  We  hope  then  that 
we  can  yield  back  the  balance  of  our 
time  pending  any  further  request.  But 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  Senator  Cran- 
ston for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
once  more  we  have  an  amendment 
Ijefore  the  Senate  which  seeks  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program.  Once  more,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  efforts  to  terminate  this 
vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  desire  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  terminate 
the  Legal  Services  Program. 

The  reason  is  simple:  A  bipartisan 
majority  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  this 
program  is  necessary  to  bring  equal 
Justice  to  low-income  Americans. 

There  is  no  pervasive  constitutional 
requirement  that  poor  people  be  pro- 
vided with  legal  counsel  in  civil  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  do 
so. 

Government  cannot  demand— or 
expect— respect  for  the  law  if  it  pro- 
vides protection  only  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Legal  Services  is  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental idea  that  the  poor,  no  less 
than  the  wealthy,  are  entitled  to  legal 
representation  to  redress  grievances 
and  defend  their  interests. 

The  Legal  Services  Program 
breathes  life  into  the  principle  that 


every  person,  regardless  of  wealth,  is 
entitled  to  access  to  the  halls  of  Jus- 
tice and  to  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Contrary  to  what  the  op- 
ponents of  Legal  Services  claim,  the 
work  of  Legal  Services  attorneys  is  fo- 
cused on  the  everyday  problems  of 
low-income  Americans.  In  1981,  30  per- 
cent of  the  cases  handled  by  Legal 
Services  attorneys  related  to  family 
issues,  18  percent  were  housing  prob- 
lems, 17  percent  involved  income 
maintenance,  including  Social  Security 
cases,  and  14  percent  involved  con- 
sumer law. 

If  there  are  those— and  there  are 
those  in  this  body— who  wish  to  do 
away  with  Legal  Services.  I  suggest 
that  the  better  procedure  would  be  to 
bring  in  a  straightforward  amendment 
that  would  simply  abolish  all  funding 
for  Legal  Services.  To  mix  this  in  with 
a  tradeoff  of  money  away  from  Legal 
Services,  money  for  crop  insurance 
and  for  soU  conservation,  is  to  muddy 
the  waters.  We  should  evaluate  crop 
insurance  and  soil  conservation  on  the 
merits  of  those  programs.  If  we  need 
more  for  those  programs,  then  put 
such  an  amendment  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  may 
feel  it  necessary  to  use  this  round- 
about way  to  get  money  for  those  pur- 
poses because  they  are  now  on  record 
as  having  voted  for  the  White  House- 
Republican  leadership  resolution  now 
pending,  which  cuts  back  money  for 
soil  conservation  and  for  crop  insiir- 
ance. 

Perhaps  that  is  an  embarrassment. 
The  way  to  deal  with  that,  if  money  is 
needed  for  that,  is  to  bring  forward  an 
amendment  to  increase  spending  for 
that  purpose,  rather  than  get  into  a 
situation  where  we  are  evaluating  not 
soil  conservation  and  crop  insiu-ance 
on  their  merits,  but  considering  them 
in  the  light  of  Legal  Services  and  con- 
sidering Legal  Services  in  the  light  of 
those  other  programs.  That  kind  of  a 
divisive  approach  is  not  the  way  to 
build  support  for  farm  programs  in 
this  body.  It  is  not  the  way  to  build 
support  for  other  programs  that  have 

merit.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
further  minute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  that  we  focus  on  the 
fundamental  issue  which  is  posed  by 
this  amendment,  whether  or  not  the 
Legal  Services  Program  should  contin- 
ue. It  should.  The  amendment  should 
therefore  be  defeated. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  not  for 
spending  on  every  program  that  any- 
body can  ever  devise.  I  favor  a  deeper 
cut  in  the  deficit  thaii  the  Republican 
leadership- White  House  resolution  has 
presented  to  this  body,  and  I  wUl  do 
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my  best  to  see  that  is  the  bottom  line 
when  we  are  done. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  16  minutes: 
the  minority  has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Jurisdiction  on  the  matter  at 
hand.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  The  iames  of  equal 
access  to  Justice  have  been  well  dis- 
cussed here.  I  must  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  a  very  skilled  debat- 
er. The  Senator  has  obviously  picked 
the  most  outrageous  of  abuses  that  we 
can  all  agree  should  never  occur.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of 
those  abuses  occurred  prior  to  1981, 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  conservative, 
moderate,  and  liberal  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  working  since  that 
time  to  cure  those  abuses. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  debate 
would  not  be  complete  without  at  least 
some  facts  concerning  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  it  now  functions. 
Let  me  indicate  those  facts  for  the 

RXCORO. 

Last  year,  of  all  of  the  cases  han- 
dled, 28  percent  were  family  law  cases, 
child  custody  cases  and  other  family 
disputes;  about  13  or  14  percent  were 
In  the  area  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago. 
These  had  to  do  with  consumer  fi- 
nance, tax  liability,  bankruptcy,  unfair 
sales,  and  other  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tices. Twenty  percent  were  in  the  area 
of  housing.  About  20  percent  were  in 
the  area  of  income  maintenance;  3  per- 
cent in  employment,  mainly  Job  dis- 
crimination; 2  percent  in  health;  and  a 
little  bit  more  than  1  percent  in  Juve- 
nile law. 

Of  all  of  the  cases  closed  in  1983, 
only  8.5  percent  resulted  in  court  deci- 
sions; 5.5  percent  in  decisions  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies;  and  an  over- 
whelming among.  53  percent  Involved 
counsel  and  advice  concerning  other 
ways  to  resolve  disputes.  There  were 
1.3  million  cases  handled  at  a  cost  of 
$305  million. 

In  the  last  3  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  reform  in  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  now  a  board  appointed  by  this 
President  which  hopefully  will  be  con- 
firmed by  this  Senate  in  the  near 
future  which  will  further  institute  re- 
forms we  all  believe  are  necessary.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  lan- 
guage agreed  to  in  a  compromise  in- 
volving Senators  Hatch,  Denton. 
Orasslet.  Lazalt,  Weickzr,  Eagle- 
TOH,  KEinTEDY,  and  myself  a  year  and  a 


half  ago.  we  have  Imposed  very  sub- 
stantial limitations  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  which  virtually  pro- 
hibit lobbying,  prohibit  representation 
of  illegal  aliens,  limit  the  bringing  of 
class  action  suits  against  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments  except 
under  very  unusual  circumstances, 
and,  most  Importantly,  place  the  con- 
duct of  Legal  Services  Corporation  at 
the  local  level  under  the  supervision  of 
generally  conservative  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas, 
who  told  me  yesterday  of  the  lawsuits 
involved  In  the  election  there  last 
year,  that  I  think  that  the  conduct  he 
spoke  of  was  outrageous  and  I  think 
the  Texas  Bar  Association  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  bring  the  kind  of 
supervision  against  the  Texas  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  make  sure 
that  kind  of  abuse  does  not  recur. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  say  that 
in  every  program  this  Government  is 
involved  with  there  Is  abuse.  I  can  say 
fairly  as  one  who.  as  attorney  general 
for  New  Hampshire,  was  probably 
sued  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion more  than  anyone  else  In  this 
body,  that  I  cNne  here  with  a  view  of 
helping  to  reform  that  system.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  reformed.  I  believe  it 
has  broad  bipartisan  support.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  time  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bathwater.  I  think  this  par- 
ticular amendment  ought  to  be  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too.  want  to  Join  those  who  have 
spoken  to  this  body  this  morning 
urging  that  the  Senate  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
There  is  no  question  about  what  the 
purpose  of  that  amendment  is.  That  is 
to  basically  end  the  Legal  Services 
Program  in  our  country. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  points  out 
some  of  the  alleged  abuses,  abuses  as 
he  perceives  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this 
administration  now  has  a  responslbU- 
ity.  having  made  the  recommendations 
to  this  body  for  the  administration  of 
that  program,  bears  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, to  Insure  that  that  pro- 
gram is  adequately  administered. 

In  the  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, at  the  time  of  the  reauthorization, 
we  are  reviewing  the  performance  of 
that  board. 

The  cases  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  mentioned  here  today,  and  the 
failure  of  effective  administration,  is 
really  something  that  ought  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  administration 
rather  than  to  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular program. 


Basically.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  decide  today  whether  we  are 
going  to  put  the  dollar  sign  on  the 
courthouses  of  this  country.  We  know 
that  the  most  powerful  corporations 
have  resources  to  be  able  to  defend 
their  intr.rest.  The  wealthiest  individ- 
uals have  the  resources  to  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  bring  cases 
when  they  feel  aggrieved. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  say  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  only  going  to 
apply  to  those  individuals  and  those 
institutions  which  have  resources,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  say  that  we 
believe  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  made  available  to 
all  Americans,  and  that  those  Ameri- 
cans from  a  variety  of  different  cir- 
cumstances, who  are  deprived  of  re- 
sources, will  at  least  be  able  to  bring 
their  petitions  to  a  legal  service  group 
in  their  local  conununlties  where  they 
are  served  and  to  have  those  issues  ad- 
judicated in  a  court  of  law. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  than  75  percent  of  the 
cases  that  are  brought  by  the  Legal 
Service  lawyers  are  brought  success- 
fully. If  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  carries,  we  are  basical- 
ly saying  to  millions  of  Americans  that 
their  legitimate  and  rightful  com- 
plaints are  going  to  be  denied  to  them 
in  our  country  at  this  time. 

In  the  time  that  is  available.  I  will 
not  mention  both  the  types  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  most  affected  and  who 
are  utilizing  these  services.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  they  have  been  referred 
to  during  the  course  of  this  brief 
debate.  But  I  think.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  going  to  say  that  the  nile  of 
law  should  apply  equally  across  our  so- 
ciety that  we  do  not  want  to  say  the 
rule  of  law  will  apply  equally  to  all 
those  Americans  except  the  neediest 
in  our  society  and  they  basically  will 
be  denied  access  to  a  Judicial  system. 

There  are  those  countries  which 
deny  that  opportunity  to  millions  of 
their  citizens.  They  are  the  ones  that 
exist  under  the  kinds  of  regimes  of  the 
extreme  left  and  right. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  not.  in  this  vote  this  afternoon, 
say  to  those  people  of  limited  financial 
means  that  the  courthouse  doors  are 
closed  to  them.  They  have  legitimate 
Interests,  causes,  and  rights,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  see  that  those  rights 
are  protected. 

I  think  that  is  basically  a  flawed  ar- 
giunent.  I  think  it  is  disingenuous,  and 
I  think  it  is  fundamentally  and  basi- 
cally wrong.  I  would  hope  the  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CHILES.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six- 
teen minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  6  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  litany  of 
abuses  that  I  have  referred  to  be 
printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  litany 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Politics  and  JuRisPRnDENCC  luxGALrriKS  at 
the  Lkgal  Services  Corporation 

In  1M5,  for  the  first  time  the  federal  gov- 
ernment allocated  taxpayer  funds  to  pro- 
vide civil  legal  services  to  the  poor.  In  that 
year,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  began  awarding  these  funds  to  local 
nonprofit  corporations— primarily  legal  aid 
societies  that  had  formerly  been  supported 
by  charitable  contributions,  some  local  and 
state  governmental  grants,  and  the  United 
Way.  By  1970,  federal  funding  for  legal  serv- 
ices through  OEO  amounted  to  about  $71.5 
million  per  year.  In  response  to  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch,  based  on  recommendations  made  by 
the  Ash  Commission.  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation in  1974  to  established  the  Federal 
Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC).  an  •inde- 
pendent, private  corporation"  funded  by 
taxpayers.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  of  1974  contained  the  Justification  for 
forming  the  USC,  as  a  corporation:  "The 
legal  services  program  must  be  kept  free 
from  the  influence  of  or  use  by  it  of  politi- 
cal pressure." 

The  goals  established  by  Congress  in  the 
act  were  reasonable  and  well  tntentioned: 
"...  there  is  a  need  to  provide  equal  access 
to  the  system  of  Justice  in  our  Nation  for  in- 
dividuals who  seek  redress  of  grievances; 
there  is  a  need  to  provide  high  quality  legal 
assistance  to  those  who  would  be  otherwise 
unable  to  afford  adequate  legal  counsel.  . 
The  Constitution  guarantees  the  poor  legal 
representation  in  criminal  proceedings,  and 
the  LSC  appeared  to  extend  the  availability 
of  this  legal  representation  to  civil  cases,  in- 
cluding income  maintenance  problems, 
health  matters,  and  landlord-tenant  dis- 
putes. Limitations  were  placed  on  client  eli- 
gibility: only  households  with  Incomes  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  poverty  threshold 
were  to  be  represented.  Thus,  the  establish- 
ment of  LSC  did  not  appear  to  be  a  radical 
departure  from  past  practices,  but  merely  a 
natural  extension  of  services  that  had  long 
been  provided  by  government. ' 

Prom  relatively  modest  beginnings,  LSC 
grew  rapidly.  In  1976,  the  last  year  of  the 
Ford  administration,  the  budget  was  $92.3 
million;  four  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the 
Carter  administration,  the  aiuiual  budget 
had  more  than  tripled  to  $300  million.  Much 
of  the  budget  growth  was  stimulated  by  the 
"minimum  access  plan,"  which  provided 
civil  legal  services  to  the  needy  in  every 
county  in  the  United  SUtes.  LSC  itself  is 
principally  a  grantmaking  agency,  a  conduit 
for  taxpayers'  money  to  the  local  organiza- 
tions that  actually  provide  legal  aid.  The 
corporation  makes  grants  to  more  than  300 
legal  aid  groups  throughout  the  nation  and 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands (see  Appendix  Table  XII-1).  These 
groups  are  private,  non-profit  corporations 
that  theoretically  provide  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

Prom  a  financial  perspective,  making  the 
LSC  an  Independent  corporation  caused  a 
major  change  in  its  operations.  Under  OEO. 
any  funds  not  spent  by  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  must  revert  to  the  Treasury; 
however,  LBC  as  a  private  corporation, 
could  now  accumulate  unspent  funds.  When 
efforts  were  being  made  to  Increase  LSC's 


appropriations  to  meet  the  "critical"  legal 
needs  of  the  poor,  LJ3C  had  accumulated 
millions  of  dollars  that  were  earning  inter- 
est. According  to  a  OAO  study  conducted  in 
1980, 

"The  Corporation's  grantees  are  not  re- 
quired to  return  funds  not  expended  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  millions 
of  dollars  of  unused  grant  funds  have  been 
accumulated  by  grantees  and  deposited  in 
checking  and  interest-bearing  savings  ac- 
counts and,  in  some  cases.  Invested  in  inter- 
est-bearing Treasury  bills. 

"According  to  the  Corporation,  yearend 
fund  carryovers  by  grantees  have  been 
small.  However,  in  three  of  the  four  region- 
al offices  we  visited,  some  grantees  had  rela- 
tively large  carryovers  when  compared  to 
their  total  grants.  For  example,  one  grantee 
had  a  carryover  of  $562,000,  or  27  percent  of 
its  1978  grant.  For  37  grantees,  reports  by 
Independent  auditing  firms  showed  that 
each  had  yearend  fund  carryovers  which  ex- 
ceeded $100,000  and  averaged  20  percent  of 
grant  funding.  These  37  grantees  accounted 
for  about  $8.7  million  of  1978  carryovers."  • 

In  1980,  LSC's  total  accumulated  surplus- 
es exceeded  $45.9  million  (more  than  15  per- 
cent of  LSC's  federal  appropriation)  and 
were  more  than  $60  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  (see  Appendix  Table  XII-2).  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  fund  balances  held  by  grant- 
ees had  declined  to  $34.0  million,  but  Inter- 
est received  during  that  year  on  these  in- 
vested funds  was  $9.4  billion.  During  the 
three-year  period  1980-1982.  grantees  col- 
lected Interest  in  excess  of  $23.8  million  ac- 
cumulated surpluses.'  Some  of  the  grantees 
had  spent  large  percentages  of  their  grants 
to  purchase  real  estate:  ".  .  .  for  example, 
the  Birmingham  Area  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration purchased  a  building  for  $500,000,  a 
figure  that  represents  half  of  its  annual 
grant."  *  The  executive  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corporation,  an 
use  grantee,  wrote: 

"Through  various  methods,  with  the 
(tacit)  agreement  and  sometimes  encourage- 
ment of  regional  and  national  staff,  field 
programs  have  been  able  to  accumulate  siza- 
ble sums  of  carryover  monies.  Over  the 
years.  NOLA  (that  U  New  Orleans)  has  ac- 
cumulated a  significant  fund  balance  of  ap- 
proximately $469,000.  The  program  has 
been  planning  to  purchase  real  property 
since  1981.  In  order  to  do  so.  many  projects 
were  postponed  until  enough  money  was  ac- 
cumulated to  make  a  substantial  downpay- 
ment  or  outright  purchase  of  property.  .  .  . 

"While  It  is  true  that  our  clients  need  our 
services  more  than  ever.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  devoting  carryover  funds 
to  direct  client  services  Is  in  the  clients'  best 
Interest  in  the  long  term."  • 

It  is  dlfflciUt  to  discern  how  the  legal 
problems  of  the  poor  are  resolved  by  invest- 
ments In  real  estate  and  interest-earning  ac- 
counts. There  are  also  questions  about  the 
need  for  large  Increases  in  taxpayer  funding 
that  LSC  officials  were  seeking.  Moreover,  it 
is  evident  that  those  in  legal  services  be- 
lieved that  they  knew  what  was  "best"  for 
the  poor— the  dictates  of  Congress  notwith- 
standing. 

courting  trx  poor? 

The  LSC  has  always  been  surrounded  by 
controversy,  partly  because  of  the  legal  ac- 
tivities that  it  has  purportedly  pursued  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  By  any  standard,  some 
of  the  cases  taken  by  LSC  grantees  seem,  at 
best,  dubious  in  serving  the  poor  or  in  insur- 
ing that  the  federal  taxpayers'  funds  are 
well  spent.  Consider  the  following  examples. 


1.  Local  legal  service  organizations  in 
Montana  (1979).  Iowa  (1980).  and  Connecti- 
cut (1981)  sued  to  force  state  governments 
to  use  tax  funds  for  sex  change  operations. 
In  the  Connecticut  case,  the  attorney  lor 
Hartford's  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
said  that  the  city  has  a  "legal  responsibility 
to  provide  medical  care."  The  suit  sought 
between  $7,000  and  $10,000  to  relieve  the 
"frustration,  depression,  and  anxiety" 
caused  by  a  "gender  identity  condition."  • 

2.  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  sued 
the  University  of  California  to  stop  research 
that  would  have  improved  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. According  to  the  complaint,  the 
development  of  labor-saving  (and  cost-re- 
ducing) farm  machinery  would  benefit,  "a 
narrow  group  of  agribusiness  Interests  with 
no  valid  public  purpose,  contributes  to  agrt- 
ctiltural  imemployment  or  the  displacement 
of  farm  workers,  or  the  demise  of  the  small 
family  farm,  or  the  deterioration  of  the 
rural  home  and  rural  life."'  Taken  to  the 
extreme,  this  logic  dictates  that  all  agricul- 
tural machinery  should  be  banned.  It  is  well 
known  that  capital-intensive  agriculture  has 
greatly  enhanced  productivity  and  output 
and  reduced  prices,  all  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers, not  "a  narrow  group  of  interests." 

3.  A  Texas  lawsuit  established  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  free  public  education  for  Il- 
legal aliens,  and  New  York  state  was  re- 
quired to  pay  welfare  benefits  to  a  parent 
who  was  an  Illegal  alien. 

4.  In  Tampa.  Florida,  The  Bay  Area  Legal 
Services  persuaded  the  federal  district  court 
to  prevent  the  implementation  of  state-wide 
functional  literacy  tests  as  a  prerequisite  for 
high  school  graduation  because  the  high 
failure  rate  among  black  students  was 
partly  attributable  to  past  discrimination. 

5.  The  LSC  grantee  in  Ann  Arbor.  Michl- 
gsui,  required  the  school  board  to  adopt  a 
plan  to  make  teachers  responsive  to  prob- 
lems of  students  who  speak  "Black  English" 
and  to  require  teachers  to  use  knowledge  of 
dialect  in  teaching  students  to  read.* 

6.  In  Toungstown,  Ohio,  the  East  Ohio 
Legal  Services  sued  U.S.  Steel  Corporation 
to  require  the  company  to  seU  its  mill  to  a 
community  organization  that  received  tax 
subsidies. 

7.  Legal  service  grantees  in  BCaine.  Colora- 
do. Massachusetts,  and  South  Carolina  have 
entered  litigation  to  reclaim  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  for  Indian  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  use's  grantees,  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  state  of  Maine  should  revert  to  the 
Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  Indians.  Ap- 
proximately 350.000  people  would  have  been 
displaced  had  the  suit  been  successful.  An- 
other suit  on  behalf  of  the  Wampanoag 
Tribe  claims  ownership  of  the  town  of 
Mashpee.  Massachusetts,  about  17.000 
acres.* 

8.  LSC  grantees  argued  that  alcoholics 
should  receive  Supplemental  Sodal  Security 
benefits.'" 

Other  examples  Include  suits  seeking  dis- 
ability payments  for  homosexuals;  ' '  requir- 
ing a  new  school  board  election  in  Hereford, 
Texas;  challenging  the  way  federal  agents 
search  for  illegal  aliens;  making  expulsions 
from  a  Junior  high  school  in  Newburg.  New 
York,  subject  to  racial  quotas;  supporting 
anti-nuclear  groups  in  their  attempts  to 
stop  power  plant  construction;  blocking  in- 
creases in  transit  fares:  representing  a  Ku 
Klux  Klan  member  in  a  $1.5  million  civil 
suit  in  Chattanooga;  overturning  regula- 
tions that  suspend  welfare  payments  to  par- 
ticipants who  refused  jobs  offered  in  a  Con- 
necticut workfare  program;  mandating  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  inmates  in  a 
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Louisiana  prison  that  had  no  Income-pro- 
ducing proerams:  and  seeking  the  release  of 
prisoners  In  an  Indiana  facility  because  of 
overcrowding. 

One  case  deserves  careful  scrutiny:  Simer 
V.  Olivam,  a  class  action  suit  brought  by 
ISC  grantees  against  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  (CSA)  in  federal  district 
court  in  Chicago  in  September  1979.'«  The 
continuing  resolution  that  Congress  passed 
to  keep  the  CSA  operating  In  fiscal  year 
1979  contained  a  $300  million  appropriation 
for  emergency  energy  assistance  to  help  the 
poor  cope  with  rising  energy  costs.  To 
ensure  that  the  funds  were  used  to  pay 
heating  bills,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  stipulated  that  funds  for  this 
purpose  cotild  not  be  spent  after  June  30, 
1980,  after  which  all  unspent  funds  would 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Even  though 
the  CSA  had  claimed  that  the  poor  were  in 
a  crisis  situation  and  could  not  pay  their 
heating  bills,  118  billion  was  not  spent  by 
the  deadline.  Several  LSC  grantees— each 
having  received  t>etween  $285,000  and 
1850,000  annually  from  LSC  plus  other  sup- 
port from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services— "discovered"  these  un- 
spent funds  and  rounded  up  eight  plaintiffs 
to  bring  a  class  action  suit  could  be  brought 
contending  that  returning  the  unspent 
funds  to  the  Treasury  would  violate  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  and  due  process 
laws.  Three  of  the  plaintiffs  later  said  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  suit  and 
others  claimed  that  they  had  been  "steered" 
into  the  action  by  the  "public  interest"  law 
firms." 

After  preliminary  hearings,  the  suit  was 
settled  before  trial  by  "arms  length  bargain- 
ing" between  CSA  and  the  LSC  grantees. 
Under  terms  of  the  settlement,  each  poor 
family  In  whose  name  the  suit  was  brought 
would  receive  $250,  the  maximum  benefit  al- 
lowed by  the  energy  assistance  program. 
This  left  $17,998  million  to  be  distributed. 
Congress  had  allocated  the  money  to  aid  the 
poor  and  in  their  agreement  order,  the  liti- 
gants appeared  to  follow  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law: 

"So,  what  we  did.  your  Honor,  with  the 
money  left  over,  was  to  try  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram whereby  people  who  would  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  1979  program 
would  gain  the  benefits  of  this  money  .  .  . 
this  Is  ...  a  fair  and  Just  way  of  resolving 
the  matter.  >« 

There  was  no  intention  of  giving  any 
money  to  poor  families  or  individuals,  how- 
ever, and  no  effort  was  made  to  identify 
"people  who  would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  1979  program."  Instead. 

.  .  .  CSA  sought  a  settlement  which  would 
allow  it  to  use  the  funds  to  finance  pet 
projects  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
terminated  because  of  opposition  or  lack  of 
interest  in  Congress. 

How  will  the  $18  million  (less  $3,000)  be 
spent?  As  outlined  in  the  legal  settlement. 
$4  million  will  go  to  a  hyiwthermla  program 
run  by  former  CSA  grantees  to  alert  people 
to  the  dangers  of  freeslng  to  death:  over  $2 
million  will  be  spent  to  subsidise  solar  power 
programs:  and  roughly  $3  million  wlU  go  to 
public  advocacy  and  legal  services.  The  re- 
maining $4  million,  originally  intended  for 
emergency  energy  conservation  Idts,  will 
probably  end  up  in  the  advocacy  kits  as 
weU.'» 

CSA  was  also  to  receive  $350,000  to  fund 
four  positions  In  Its  own  offices,  positions 
that  Congress  had  not  approved. 

"Thus.  CSA  and  the  public  advocacy  and 
legal  services  groups  may  have  hit  upon  a 


marvelous  recipe  to  render  Congress'  Inten- 
tions moot  and  feather  their  own  nests: 
Leave  money  unspent,  be  sued  and  settle  as 
thou  and  they  can  t>est  profit."  ■*  The 
Washington  Post's  story  on  the  Simer  case 
was  headlined  "How  to  Beat  Congress  by 
Losing  a  Lawsuit."  '^  Interestingly,  the  tac- 
tics used  In  the  Simer  case  had  been  success- 
fully applied  the  previous  year  in  the  same 
court  and  with  some  of  the  same  individuals 
appearing  as  litigants  in  Orieg  v.  Olivam.^* 

It  seems,  then,  that  LSC  and  lu  affUiated 
grantees  do  not  see  the  civil  legal  problems 
of  the  poor  as  their  principal  concern; 
rather,  their  emphasis  Is  on  achieving  social 
and  political  change  through  the  Judicial 
process  and  on  redistributing  Income  and 
wealth  by  expanding  the  welfare  system  in 
the  courts.  They  are  also  attempting  to  un- 
dermine the  rights  of  private  property 
owners  and  to  expand  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  private  sector.  Elamed  rewards, 
such  as  high  school  diplomas  based  on  per- 
formance, are  to  t>e  replaced  by  "rights"  to 
which  everyone  is  entitled.  These  organiza- 
tions encourage  "alternative  lifestyles"  and 
try  to  obtain  Judicial  approval  for  social  pro- 
grams, such  as  taxpayer-financed  abortions. 
Under  the  ruse  of  providing  access  for  the 
poor  to  the  Justice  system,  taxpayers  are 
being  forced  to  finance  social  and  economic 
policy  changes  that  many  of  them  would 
oppose. 

Those  who  are  connected  with  the  LJBC 
are  pursuing  their  own  Interests  with  tax- 
payers' money.  Marshall  Breger  has  argued 
that  "...  many  Legal  Services  lawyers  per- 
ceived themselves  as  strategists  in  the  War 
on  Poverty  and  .  .  .  focusCed]  their  energies 
on  cases  of  social  significance."  ** 

Cases  with  "social  significance"  are  identi- 
fied solely  by  the  attorneys  employed  by 
LSC:  they  have  enormous  discretion  in  se- 
lecting the  cases  that  are  pursued  and  can 
even  initiate  suits  for  which  no  client  has 
asked  for  assistance.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  LSC  attorneys  are  politically  lib- 
eral: 'The  radlcalization  of  Legal  Services 
has  proceeded  apace  since  the  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies  ....  The  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  the  major  organization  of  radi- 
cal lawyers  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  its  own  report  had  1,000  members  in  1979 
working  In  Legal  Services  programs.  "'<> 
Legal  Services  Is  a  radical  political  move- 
ment, and  tax-financed  politics  have  perme- 
ated the  agency  since  Its  inception. 

POUncS  AT  THK  LIOAL  SmVICIS  CORPOKATIOII 

The  ISC  was  established  as  an  independ- 
ent corporation  so  that  political  pressures 
could  not  Influence  its  activities.  The  act  es- 
tablished as  an  Independent  corporation  so 
that  political  pressures  could  not  influence 
its  activities.  The  act  establishing  the  corpo- 
ration also  tuuuied  political  activities  by  the 
corporation  and  by  its  grant-receiving  affili- 
ates, but  loopholes  were  added  to  the  law 
that  have  permitted  the  LSC  to  broadly  in- 
terpret its  mandate  in  the  political  arena. 
Section  1007(aK5)  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1074  [43  U.S.C.  SecUon 
2996f(a)<5)]  reads: 

"[The  Corporation  shall]  insure  that  no 
funds  made  available  to  recipients  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  used  at  any  time,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  revocation  of  any  exec- 
utive order  or  similar  promulgation  by  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to  under- 
take to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legis- 
lative bodies,  or  State  proposals  by  initiative 
petition,  except  where— 


"(A)  representation  by  an  employee  of  a 
recipient  for  any  eligible  client  is  necessary 
to  the  provision  of  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation with  resi>ect  to  such  client's  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  (which  shall  not 
be  construed  to  permit  an  attorney  or  a  re- 
cipient employee  to  solicit  a  client,  in  viola- 
tion of  professional  responsibilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  representation  pos- 
sible); or 

"(B)  a  governmental  agency,  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof— 

"(1)  requests  personnel  of  the  recipient  to 
testify,  draft,  or  review  measures  or  to  make 
representations  to  such  agency,  body,  com- 
mittee, or  member,  or 

"(11)  is  considering  a  measure  directly  af- 
fecting the  activities  under  this  title  of  the 
recipient  or  the  Corporation." 
Congress  also  wished  to  ensure  that  I£C 
used  no  funds  for  "politically-motivated" 
training  by  Including  in  Section  1007(b)(6) 
of  the  act  the  proviso  that 

"(No  Corporation  funds  may  be  used]  to 
support  or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  particular  public 
policies  or  encouraging  political  activities, 
labor  or  antllabor  activities,  boycotts,  pick- 
eting, strikes,  and  demonstrations,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  such  policies  or  activities,  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  training  of  attorneys  or  parale- 
gal personnel  necessary  to  prepare  them  to 
provide  adequate  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients." 

Congress  further  banned  organizing  by 
the  ISC  and  iu  affiliates  in  Section 
1007(bX7)  of  the  act.  mandating  that  "[no 
Corporation  funds  may  be  used]  to  Initiate 
the  formation,  or  act  as  an  organizer,  of  any 
association,  federation,  or  similar  entity, 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  provision  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clients."  In  shori.  Con- 
gress took  extraordinary  measures  to  pre- 
vent LSC  from  t>elng  influenced  by  or  en- 
gaging In  political  activities.  Nevertheless, 
LSC  and  Its  affiliates  were  determined  to 
use  blatant  political  activism  to  achieve 
goals  that  could  not  be  accomplished 
through  Judicial  activism. 

Ferreting  out  political  activity  by  LSC 
grantees  is  difficult  because  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  does  not  apply  to  organiza- 
tions that  receive  LSC  funding.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  abundant  evidence. 

LIllC'S  GRANTS 

Among  the  grants  made  by  LSC  were 
those  for  the  "law  in  neighborhood  and 
community  services  grants"  (LINCs).  A 
survey  was  sent  to  recipients  by  Reagan  ap- 
pointees at  LSC  to  determine  how  the  funds 
from  this  program  had  been  used.  One  of 
the  categories  on  the  siu^'ey  was  "legislative 
advocacy."  and  responses  indicated  that  po- 
litical activity  was  common.  For  example: 

The  Office  of  Kentucky  Legal  Services  re- 
ported that  Its  client  advocacy  included 
"legislative  advocacy  with  clients  and  cUent 
groups  around  a  broad  range  of  issues  in- 
cluding Medicaid  cuts,  child  care,  etc."  The 
organization  also  produced  a  "monthly 
newsletter  on  legislative  issues  (weekly 
during  legislative  session)."  " 

The  New  Mexico  Legal  Support  Project  in 
Albuquerque  responded  that  It  had  engaged 
in  "Legislative  and  Administrative  Advocacy 
Training"  and  the  "Development  of  [a] 
State  Advocacy  Network."  " 

Texas  Legal  Services  Center  in  Austin  re- 
ported that  It  had  conducted  a  'Texas  Peo- 
ple"8  Leadership  Development  Conference": 


""[begun]  Multi-Forum  Advocacy  Training 
.  .  .  [and]  Set  up  [a]  sUtewide  Advocacy 
Task  Force."  The  organization  was  also  en- 
gaged in  "(1)  Assisting  with  a  conference  to 
"Build  a  Network  in  Defense  of  the  Undocu- 
mented' (2)  Block  grant/leg.  Advocacy 
Client  Training  (3)  Setting  up  a  (CUent)— 
organizational  newsletter  which  will  net- 
work all  active  groups  and  organizations  In 
Texas."" " 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation in  Washington.  D.C..  indicated  that  it 
had  engaged  in  "legislative  advocacy  against 
budget  cuts  in  human  services  program  .  .  . 
"  and  had  begim  a  newsletter.  '* 

Raleigh  Tenanta  Association  of  North 
Carolina  had  "lobbied  to  pass  sUte  laws  im- 
proving tenant  rights."'  " 

The  Clients  Council  of  Legal  Services  of 
Southeast  Nebraska  had  developed  a  "wel- 
fare-rights oriented  client  group"  and  had 
instigated  "legislative  advocacy  by  cli- 
ents."' " 

Women  Aware.  Inc.  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa, 
had  sponsored  "workshops  on  legislative  ad- 
vocacy," was  an  ""intervenor  in  [a]  .  .  .  utili- 
ty rate  increase,""  and  co-sponsored  a  Wel- 
fare Rights  handbook.""  The  respondent 
added:  "...  the  hand  of  God  [was  needed] 
to  place  the  Moral  Majority  back  into  their 
cages.""  •• 

One  of  the  most  explicit  incidents  of  using 
taxpayers'  funds  for  political  action  was 
submitted  on  a  LINCs  grant  report  by  the 
Wadley-Bartow  Citizens  League  of  Wadley. 
Georgia.  A  "brief  overview  of  the  program" 
Indicated: 

""We  have  conducted  bi-weekly  seminars/ 
worluhops,  and  disseminated  information 
on  voter  education,  citizenship,  and  the  leg- 
islative process.  Films  have  also  been  shown 
and  poster/leaflets  distributed  throughout 
the  community. 

"Door-to-door  canvassing  [was  done]  in 
order  to  stimulate  interest  and  participa- 
tion. This  was  done  in  addition  to  newspa- 
per articles,  leaflets,  and  radio  announce- 
ments, plus  free  transportation."  •• 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  meas- 
ured ""by  response  and  participation  in  semi- 
nars/workshops, increased  voter  interest  In 
the  community,  [and]  increased  voter  regis- 
tration, acconiing  to  city  records."'  The 
league  also  produced  ""leaflets  handed  out  at 
seminars/workshops,  films  on  voter  Muca- 
tion  and  the  political  process,  posters 
throughout  the  community  on  voter  educa- 
tion and  citizenship."'  •" 

When  B.A.  Johnson  filed  the  report  for 
the  Wadley-Bartow  Citizens  League,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  Wadley. 
One  of  the  "leaflets"  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted depicted  a  voting  machine  with  careful 
instruction  to  "Push  Lever  1"  for  mayor, 
Johnson"s  name  appeared  next  to  lever  1. 
Willie  R.  Strowbridge"s  candidacy  for  coun- 
cilman was  aided  by  similar  instructions.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  leaflet  was  the  statement 
"Vote  yourself  a  Xmas  present  in  B.A. 
Johnson  and  Willie  R.  Strowbridge."  •'  In 
effect,  taxpayers'  money  was  being  used  to 
further  Johnson's  and  Strowbridge's  cam- 
paign. Both  Johnson  and  Strowbridge  were 

The  Wadley-Bartow  Citizens  League  re- 
ceived $2,500  from  an  ISC  grant,  and  the  in- 
terim report  was  filed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
15  percent  of  the  grant  that  had  not  been 
funded  earlier.  When  Johnson's  report 
reached  LSC  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C..  the  political  nature  of  the  expendi- 
tures was  so  excessively  out  of  line  that  J. 
Kenneth  Smith,  director  of  Regional  Oper- 
ations and  Support  Services  in  the  Office  of 
Program  Support,  wrote: 


"We  have  reviewed  the  Phase  II  documen- 
tation you  provided  us  on  your  LINCs  .  .  . 
grant.  It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  if 
you  would  rework  your  grantee  reporting 
form  and  delete  the  references  to  voter-edu- 
cation, legislative  and  political  process.  Per- 
haps you  could  rephrase  the  language  to  say 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  project  fo- 
cused on  citizenship  and  advocacy. 

""I  have  enclosed  the  original  form  that 
you  completed,  along  with  a  new  form.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  need  any  addi- 
tional Information,  please  contact .  .  .  me. 

"Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter.  I  wish  you  continued 
success  on  your  project."  " 

Evidently.  ISC  officials  did  not  want  their 
files  to  contain  evidence  that  the  congres- 
sional strictures  on  political  activity  had 
been  so  wantonly  violated. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  LINCs 
grant  that  had  been  used  for  such  purposes. 
On  June  8.  1981,  Bea  Moulton.  director  of 
the  Office  of  Program  Services  at  ISC, 
wrote  a  memorandum  revealing  concern 
about  the  program: 

"These  grants  are  in  a  very  sensitive  area. 
"They  will  be  subject  at  some  point,  I  believe, 
to  considerable  scrutiny.  We  need  to  discuss 
the  other  grants  you  propose  to  make.  They 
all  call  for  worthwhile,  very  Important,  ac- 
tivity. But  as  described  in  your  forms,  it 
may  be  the  very  kind  of  activity  Congress 
has  specifically  prohibited  from  funding. 
Maybe  they  can  be  turned  into  training  pro- 
posals. .  .  .  Funding  even  arguably  Illegal  ac- 
tivity at  this  time  could  greatly  Jeopardize 
Federal  fxinding  for  legal  services  this  year 
and  in  succeeding  years.  We  Just  can't  risk 
it."  " 

ISC  officials  were  fully  aware  of  how 
LINCs  grants  were  being  used  and  that  they 
were  supporting  illegal  activities. 

The  LINCs  program  was  directed  to  politi- 
cal advocacy  at  the  local  level  of  govern- 
ment, but  ISC  fimdlng  also  influenced  ini- 
tiatives at  the  state  level. 

TBI  LSC-riTNDKD  TASK  rORCK  OH  CALXFORMIA'S 
FR0P08ITI01I  • 

In  1980,  the  ISC  attempted  to  defeat  Cali- 
fornia's Proposition  9.  which  sought  to 
reduce  the  state's  personal  Income  tax  rate. 
ISC  affiliates  in  California  had  long  been 
politically  active  at  the  state  level  of  govern- 
ment. A  staff  investigation  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives,  for  example,  reported  that 
the  San  Francisco-based  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  maintained  a  permanent 
office  in  Sacramento  with  five  attorneys 
who  were  aU  registered  lobbylsU.  "Two  were 
active  in  the  legislature,  two  deal  with  ad- 
ministrative advocacy,  and  one  worked  ex- 
xluslvely  on  migrant  worker  issues.  The 
Western  Center  on  L*w  and  Poverty,  Inc.. 
based  in  Los  Angeles,  shared  office  space 
with  the  lobbyiste  for  Callfomla  Rural  As- 
sistance and  had  four  registered  lobbyists 
engaged  in  legislative  and  administrative  ad- 
vocacy in  Sacramento.'* 

Alan  Rader,  an  attorney  at  the  Western 
Center  on  Law  and  Poverty,  and  a  coordina- 
tor for  the  Proposition  9  Task  Force,  re- 
quested and  received  $61,655  from  ISC  to  fi- 
nance the  activities  of  the  task  force." 
Thirty  local  legal  service  programs  through- 
out California  also  participated  by  supply- 
ing staff  to  work  with  the  media  and  to  reg- 
ister voters  in  welfare  offices.  In  these  ways, 
federal  taxpayers  were  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  cause,  directly  through  a  LSC  grant 
and  indirectly  through  the  ISC-funded  sala- 
ries of  the  attorneys  who  participated  In  the 


campaign.  This  grant  and  the  activities  of 
the  participants  were  both  illegal" 

LSC'S  SURVITAI.  CAMTAIGH 

President  Reagan's  election  and  the  pros- 
pect of  major  changes  in  the  Legal  Service 
CoriJoration  resulted  in  a  near  panic  at  the 
organization's  headquarters.  ISC  President 
Dan  J.  Bradley  appointed  Alan  Houseman, 
then  director  oi  the  Research  Institute  on 
Legal  Assistance  of  LSC,  to  head  a  survival 
task  force."  to  respond  to  this  new  threat. 
ISC's  political  nature  and  activities  were  re- 
vealed in  a  series  of  memoranda  that  House- 
man wrote  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  cam- 
paign that  would  nullify  the  effects  of  any 
changes  in  ISC  operations  that  the  Reagan 
administration  might  attempt  to  implement. 
Even  though  the  voters  had  elected  a  presi- 
dent who  had  campaigned  on  a  platform  of 
a  different  direction  for  government,  ISC 
was  determined  that  its  political  directions 
were  not  going  to  change.  Among  the 
changes  that  Houseman  and  others  at  ISC 
feared  the  most  were  "controls  on  social  ac- 
tivism of  legal  services  staff  who  are  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  advocacy  including  re- 
strictions on  case  types  and  restrictions  aiM) 
limitations  on  the  scope  of  representa- 
tion." •• 

On  December  1,  1980,  Houseman  wrote  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Coalition  Building 
and  Strengthening  Presence  in  Communi- 
ty," urging  that 

'".  .  .  It  is  essential  to  broaden  the  political 
base  of  local  programs  for  short  term  and 
long  term  survival.  In  the  short  term,  a 
strong  local  political  base  will  be  critical  if 
we  are  to  successfully  obtain  support  from 
Congress  for  the  continuation  of  an  aggres- 
sive legal  services  program.  Lobbying  In 
Washington  will  only  be  successful  if  local 
programs  have  established  credibility  and  a 
base  in  their  communities  and  developed 
allies  who  can  and  will  assist  them  in  per- 
suading their  Congressman  and  Senators  to 
support  legal  services. 

"A  critical  means  of  strengthening  the 
local  political  base  is  to  develop  coalitions 
and  working  relationships  with  local  organi- 
zations and  individuals  who  would  see  it  in 
their  interest  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
an  aggressive  legal  services  program."  " 

In  Houseman's  view,  an  "aggressive"  legal 
services  program  meant  the  ""survival  of 
committed.  .  .  .  political  staff'  and  the  "sur- 
vival of  aggressive  advocacy,  (i.e..  advocacy 
which  utilizes  the  full  scope  of  representa- 
tion including  legislative  and  administrative 
representation,  litigation  and  community 
education:  advocacy  which  seeks  all  possible 
remedies:  and  advocacy  which  is  not  re- 
stricted in  what  defendants  can  be  sued, 
e.g..  government  entities). .  .  ."  *• 

Houseman  conceived  a  survival  strategy 
consisting  of  three  elements:  (1)  an  outside 
entity  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  ISC:  (2)  a  grass 
roots  lobbying  campaign  directed  primarily 
at  members  of  Congress:  and  (3)  a  ""corpora- 
tion In  exile"  to  wage  the  ideological  battle 
against  the  Reagan  presidency. 

THX  COAUnOH  POR  LSGAL  SERVICES 

Even  though  Congress  had  prohibited  the 
ISC  from  forming  associations  and  organi- 
zations. ISC  officials  actively  participated 
in  establishing  the  Coalition  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices. As  Houseman  described  in  a  memoran- 
dum: 

.  .  We  are  attempting  to  unite  and  Join 
together  in  this  struggle.  We  have  formed  a 
coalition  with  PAG  [the  Project  Advisory 
Group],  the  National  Clients  Counsel  [sic] 
(NCC),  NLADA  [National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fenders AssodaUon].  the  NaUonal  Orgaiuza- 
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tlon  of  LegaJ  Services  Workers  (NOLSW) 
and  the  Minority  Caucus.  It  wUl  be  expand- 
ing to  include  others  from  within  the  legal 
services  community,  such  as  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Indian  Legal  Services  (NAILS). 
migrant  farm  workers  group,  women's 
cauciiB.  Organiiation  Legal  Services  Backup 
Centers  (OLSBUC).  sUte  support  and 
others.  It  will  also  expand  to  include  organl- 
Hitlons  who  are  allies  and  supporters  of 
legal  services. 

"The  coalition  members  will  be  forming 
an  outside  entity  to  lobby  and  coordinate 
survival  activities  on  behalf  of  the  legal 
services  community.  This  entity  will  be  es- 
tablished soon  and  wUl  begin  to  function  In 
early  1981."  " 

The  coalition's  first  formal  activity  was  to 
mail  a  fundralsing  letter  on  February  30, 
IMl,  outlining  its  purpose:  "...  to  provide 
accurate  information  about  L8C.  to  develop 
a  network  of  support  for  legal  services,  to 
advocate  in  Congress  and  the  media  for 
legal  services  to  the  poor,  and  generally  to 
coordinate  the  activities  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  Corporation  and  legal  services."  ♦" 

Several  Individuals  associated  with  the  co- 
alition had  close  financial  lies  to  LSC.  Mel- 
ville D.  Miller  and  Bernard  A.  Veney.  for  ex- 
ample, were  both  members  of  the  Coali- 
tion's first  board  of  directors.  Miller  was 
alao  the  chair  on  the  Project  Advisory 
Oroup  (PAO)  which  had  received  about 
$180,000  per  year  of  taxpayers'  funds  via 
voluntary  contributions  from  L£C's  pro- 
gram affiliates.  Veney  was  the  secretary  of 
the  coalitian  and  was  also  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Clients  Council, 
which  had  received  almost  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  from  LSC  in  1981.  NLADA 
was  also  receiving  large  amounts  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  in  1981  received  $2,195  million  from 
LSC.*'  Some  of  these  funds  were  used  to 
hire  a  "full-time  experienced  lobbyist  to 
work  on  legal  services.  .  .  ."  "  Thus,  this  co- 
alition, which  was  specifically  designed  to 
lobby  Congress  on  behalf  of  ISC.  was  being 
supported  by  tax  dollars.  The  Coalition  for 
Legal  Services  was  the  brainchild  of  officials 
at  LSC  headquarters  In  Washington:  appar- 
ently, affiliates  believed  that  additional  coa- 
litions were  needed  to  oppose  the  Reagan 
administration,  especially  if  the  effort  could 
be  funded  with  tax  dollars. 

THX  COALmON  rOR  SKNSUUt  AlTD  HTTIIAITE 
SOLimOlfS  ICSHS) 

On  AprU  29.  1981.  Jowpb  Lipofsky  of 
Legal  Services  of  Eastern  Missouri  wrote  to 
Rhonda  Roberson  at  LSC  requesting  a 
LINCs  grant: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Coalition  for  Sensible 
and  Humane  Solutions.  I  would  like  to  make 
application  for  funding  under  the  Law  In 
Neighborhoods  and  Communities  Study 
(LINCs)  The  enclosed  packet  gives  you 
some  information  on  this  Coalition. 

"It  is  our  Intention  to  use  our  LINCs 
funding  for  four  activities: 

"1.  To  publish  a  handbook  for  the  Peoples 
Lobbyists. 

"2.  To  conduct.  .  .  a  People  College  of 
Law  to  continue  training  of  community  ac- 
tivists In  both  substantive  Issue  and  the 
process  of  community  education  and  action, 
legislative  and  administrative  advocacy  as 
well  as  their  relations  to  litigation. 

"3.  To  research  and  to  publish  a  Peoples 
Alternative  to  budget  cuts  and  tax  issues  on 
a  state  and  local  level. 

"4.  To  develop  an  ongoing  bimonthly  com- 
munication on  a  Statewide  basis  to  focus  on 
budget  and  tax  questions  and  ways  to 
Impact  them."  ♦• 

The  materlaJa  Lipofsky  enclosed  left  little 
doubt  about  the  orgaiilzatlon's  alms.   Ac- 
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cording  to  one  enclosure.  C8HS  was 
.  .  formed  in  February  1981  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  President  Reagan's  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  country."  **  C:8HS  adopted  two 
basic  poaltions.' 

"(1)  We  will  oppose  all  federal,  sUte  and 
local  budget  cuts  In  programs  that  meet 
human  needs. 

"(2)  We  wUl  oppose  the  transfer  of  funds 
to  the  states:  the  so-called  "block  grants" 
which  endanger  the  rights  and  resources  of 
women,  minorities,  and  the  poor."  *• 

CiSHS  had  wasted  no  time.  Llpofsky's  ma- 
terial Included  a  list  of  activities  it  had  en- 
gaged in  during  Its  short  life,  including  the 
attendance  of  SOO  coalition  members  at  Con- 
gressman Richard  Oephardt's  hearings  on 
the  budget  held  in  St.  Louis:  the  attendance 
of  160  low  income  people  at  a  "People's 
Forum"  to  give  testimony  to  representatives 
of  Senator  John  Danforth  and  Senator 
Thomas  Ealgleton:  the  sponsorship  of  "mas- 
sive" letter-writing  campaigns  to  congress- 
men and  senators:  and  the  attendance  of  a 
meeting  with  Senator  Danforth  on  budget 
cuts." 

Despite  the  blatantly  political  nature  of 
these  activities  and  of  CSHS's  objectives. 
ISC  approved  Llpofsky's  request  for  fund- 
ing. On  July  17.  1981.  LSC  paid  Legal  Serv- 
ices of  Eastern  Missouri  $17,475  for  "com- 
munity based  training"  programs  that  It 
had  •co-sponsored  "  with  CSHS."  Two  one- 
day  programs  were  held:  one  on  June  19  in 
CaruthersvOle.  Missouri,  and  the  other  on 
July  2  in  St.  Louis.  At  these  training  pro- 
gams,  sessions  were  held  on  "basic  commu- 
nity education,"  legislative  lobbying,  refer- 
endums  and  initiatives,  "community 
action."  and  community/media  "out- 
reach." *•  The  Narrative  Summary  that  Li- 
pofsky had  submitted  to  support  his  grant 
request  Indicated  that  the  training  program 
In  St.  Louis  would: 

"Educate  and  Inform  community  activists 
about  current  federal,  state  and  local 
budget  cutting  activities. 

"Share  and  develop  strategies  for  fighting 
back. 

"Plan  for  a  follow-up  statewide  conference 
in  August."  ♦• 

Legal  Services  of  £Uutem  Missouri  would 
remain  a  favored  recipient  of  federal  funds, 
receiving  more  than  $1.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  (see  Appendix  Table  XII -1). 

CRASS  ROOTS  LOBBYING 

The  survival  campaign's  second  strata- 
grem  was  a  care'ully  orchestrated  organiz- 
ing effort  at  the  grass  roots.  Each  LSC  re- 
gional offices  designated  an  individual  to  co- 
ordinate survival  activities  within  their  re- 
gions: each  local  affiliate  was  to  have  Its 
own  survival  coordinator,  and  state  coordi- 
nators were  set  up."  The  network  had  four 
objectives:  (1)  to  generate  a  flood  of  lettens 
to  members  of  Congress  urging  reauthoriza- 
tion of  LfiC:  (2)  to  generate  newspaper  edi- 
torials praising  the  legal  services  program: 
(3)  to  urge  local  bar  associations  to  pass  res- 
olutions in  support  of  the  LSC;  and  (4)  to 
arrange  meetings  with  legislators  to  lobby 
for  the  reauthortzing  legislation.*' 

The  Chicago  Region  meeting  was  held  in 
St.  Louis  on  December  11-12.  1981.  During 
the  opening  session.  Dan  Bradley,  then 
president  of  LSC,  gave  the  "Call  to  Battle" 
citing  the  Proposition  9  Task  Force  In  Cali- 
fornia as  an  excellent  example  of  what  a 
concerted  political  effort  could  achieve.  The 
long-term  goal  of  the  task  force  was  to 
"Insure  the  continuation  of  effective,  locally 
controlled  legal  assistance  effort  which  are 
[sic]  free  from  political  Interference."  Strat- 
egies were  to  be  developed  for  the  media 


and  for  the  political  community,  covering 
local  officials,  congressperaons,  state  offi- 
cials and  other  individuals  who  make  or  in- 
fluence decisions.  •• 

Representative  James  Sensenbrenner 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  in- 
vestigate LSCs  had 

.  .  Sent  out  a  packet  of  materials  ad- 
dressed to:  Persons  Coordinating  Congres- 
sional Relations  that  Included  instructions 
on  effective  lobbying  of  members  of  Con- 
gress at  the  local  level  for  LSC  legislation. 
The  materials  provided  were  as  follows: 

"1.  A  statement  of  'what  needs  to  be  done' 
and  'what  to  send  us." 

"2.  a  Legislative  update  on  AprU  3, 
1980.  .  .  . 

"3.  Fact  aheets  and  background  Informa- 
tion on  the  ISC  reauthorization  and  appro- 
priation, including  membership  lists  of  the 
appropriate  House  and  Senate  Committees. 

"4.  One  page  fact  sheet/handouts  on  pos- 
sible restrictive  amendments. 

"5.  Examples  of  supportive  Bar  letters  and 
resolutions. 

"6.  Examples  of  favorable  editorials. 

"7.  Examples  of  supportive  letters  from 
public  officials. 

"8.  A  list  of  state  coordinators  for  the  leg- 
islative effort.  (State  coordinators  will  also 
receive  materials  excerpted  from  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Directory,  indicating  the 
Washington  and  local  office  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  and  the  key  staff  of  each 
member  of  their  state's  Congressional  dele- 
gation.) ** 

The  brochure,  entitled  "What  Needs  to  Be 
Done."  gave  Instructions  for  visiting  mem- 
bers of  Congress:  for  securing  support  from 
local  and  state  bar  associations:  for  obtain- 
ing editorial  support  in  newspapers;  for 
alerting  constitutents  and  other  concerned 
groups,  including  local  and  state  labor  orga- 
nizations, church  groups,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Common  Cause,  civil  rights 
organizations,  social  service  organizations, 
and  anti-hunger  coaliations;  and,  finally,  for 
informing  LSC  headquarters  about  "prob- 
lems." **  Lobbyists  in  the  LSC  cause  were 
directed  to  report  every  contact  they  made 
with  members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
and  to  asses  their  attitude  toward  legal  serv- 
ices and  toward  any  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation or  amendments.**  Detailed  informa- 
tion was  provided  on  all  aspects  of  the  au- 
thorization of  use  funding,  and  lobbyists 
were  urged  to  oppose  any  amendment  that 
would  restrict  legislative  representation,  the 
ability  of  LSC  affiliates  to  represent  aliens, 
the  right  of  a  legal  services  program  to  re- 
ceive court-awarded  fees,  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  Join  labor  unions,  and  representa- 
tion in  abortion  cases  and  that  would  re- 
quire attorneys  to  negotiate  prior  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  litigation.'* 

The  Comptroller  General  concluded: 
"There  is  little  question  that  [these  activi- 
ties] .  .  .  constitute  'lobbying',  as  the  term  is 
used  In  the  applicable  restrictive  legislation. 
.  .  .*'  In  a  report  Issued  a  year  earlier,  the 
OAO  had  changed  ISC  affiliates  with  lob- 
bying and  recommended  that  the  corpora- 
tion take  steps  to  ".  .  .  more  specifically 
define  the  legislative  restrictions  on  grant- 
ees' lobbying  activities  and  the  types  of  lob- 
bying activities  that  are  not  permissible."" 
Although  tax  funds  were  being  used  illegal- 
ly for  political  activity,  the  GAO  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  way  to  recover 
those  funds: 

"Because  ISC't  regulations  and  current 
policies  appear  to  authorize  recipients  to 
expend  appropriated  funds  for  prohibited 
loljbylng  activities  In  derogation  of  the  .  .  . 


restrictions,  we  do  not  think,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  the  Government  would  be  suc- 
cessful In  attempting  to  recover  the  illegally 
expended  sums  from  the  recipients. "  " 

The  taxpayer,  it  seems,  is  out  of  luck. 

Congress  has  often  attempted  to  limit 
LSCs  activities,  but  LJ8C  officials  are  ex- 
perts at  dodging  such  restrictions.  The 
Legal  Services  Act  of  1974  placed  restric- 
tions lobbying  activities  and  placed  addition- 
al limitations  on  LSC  political  activities  In 
1976,  1979,  and  1980  to  restrict  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda relating  to  legislation.*"  Congress 
also  tried,  without  much  success,  to  limit 
the  types  of  cases  that  LSC  can  undertake, 
forbiddlitg  criminal  representation,  repre- 
senUtion  for  JuvenUes  (until  1977  when  the 
limitation  was  dropped),  school  desegrega- 
tion, selective  service,  nontherapeutic  abor- 
tion, homosexual  and  gay  rights  cases,  and 
representation  of  illegal  aliens.*' 

In  each  Instance,  LSC  officials  publicly 
stated  that  the  corporation  and  Its  affiliates 
would  abide  by  these  cwngresslonni  limita- 
tions, and  then  they  continued  to  flaunt  the 
law.  After  the  GAO  issued  iU  report  In  May 
1981.  Dan  Bradley,  president  of  USC,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  comptroller  General: 

"Your  opinion  indicates  that  the  Legal 
Services  CorporaUon  and  Its  [grant]  recipi- 
ents have  engaged  in  prohibited  grass  roots 
and  lobbying  activities.  You  concluded  that 
these  activities  were  carried  out  pursuant  to 
Corporation  regulations  and  legal  opinions 
that  erroneously  interpreted  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  and  its  relationship  to 
riders  that  have  been  attached  to  various 
appropriations  bills.  You  have  further  re- 
quested that  I  take  immediate  action  to  halt 
such  grass  roots  legislative  activities. 

.  .  while  we  disagreed  with  GAG'S  view 
of  the  InterpreUtlon  of  the  various  related 
provisions  of  existing  law,  and  thus  draw 
different  conclusions  about  possible  viola- 
tions, we  are  trutking  certain  changes  In  our 
present  activities.  Prior  to  recipient  of  your 
opinion,  I  directed  all  personnel  of  the  I^gal 
Services  Corporation  to  stop  any  and  all  ac- 
tivities coming  within  the  OAO  definition  of 
grass  roots  lobbying  activities."  " 

The  "changes"  were  being  made,  but  they 
were  not  the  sort  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Rather  than  ceasing  political  activi- 
ty, LSC  officials  decided  that  alternative  or- 
ganizational structures  had  to  be  developed 
to  carry  out  both  the  activities  that  Con- 
gress had  expressly  prohibited  and  those 
that  it  was  likely  to  prohibit. 

MIRROR  CORPORA'nOHB 

Prior  to  President  Reagan's  election,  XSC 
had  been  able  to  maneuver  around  various 
congressional  mandates  by  using  a  variety 
of  subterfuges.  If  a  new  board  of  directors 
was  appointed  that  was  hostile  to  LSCs  po- 
litical machinations,  then  the  old  strata- 
gems would  no  longer  work.  LSC  officials 
thus  conceived  the  third  element  of  the  sur- 
vival campaign:  "mirror  corporations." 

The  Boston  Regional  Office  of  LSC  was 
actively  Involved  in  the  search  for  alterna- 
tive organizations  through  which  they  could 
direct  political  advocacy  operations.  This  is 
evident  in  a  memorandum  from  Friends  of 
Advocacy,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation 
formed  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor,  written  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Connecticut  Legal  Services. 

"As  early  as  January  of  1981,  persons 
within  LSC  began  to  discuss  the  notion  of 
programs  creating  alternative  entities  calcu- 
lated to  circumvent  the  anticipated  llmlU- 
tlons.  Within  LSCs  New  England  Region, 
project  directors  held  meetings  for  the  pur- 


pose of  discussing  potential  responses  to  an- 
ticipated federal  restrictions,  including  the 
creation  of  alternative  corporations.  In  fact, 
these  regional  meetings  have  continued 
since  then,  the  next  one  to  take  place  Octo- 
ber 22nd  and  23rd. 

"On  June  18,  1981,  our  fears  unfortunate- 
ly became  reality  when  the  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  passed  HJl.  3480.  a  reau- 
thorization of  the  Legal  Services  Conwra- 
tion  which  included  numerous  amendments 
severely  restricting  the  activities  of  legal 
services  programs  and  their  employees.  The 
CUS  Board  of  Directors  was  Informed  of  the 
House's  action  at  a  meeting  held  that  very 
same  evening."  " 

use  headquarters,  which  was  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  search  for  "alternative  mecha- 
nisms," contracted  with  the  Institute  for 
Non-Profit  Management  Training,  Inc.,  to 
study  various  options.  The  proposal  was 
written  as  a  "management  training  curricu- 
lum, "  so  that  funding  could  be  provided 
under  the  "LINCs"  program.  The  training 
program  "will  address  two  specific  areas  .  .  . 
(1)  locating  and  obtaining  funding  for  com- 
munity based  organizations:  and  (2)  training 
programs  for  client/community  advocates. 
The  goal  of  the  proposed  management 
training  program  is  to  Improve  the  capacity 
of  clients  (and  thus  their  communities)  to 
productively  advocate  for  themselves  and 
use  sound  management  [sic]  principles  and 
practices  to  structure  and  solidify  that  advo- 
cacy and  the  informed  involvement  that  it 
gives  rise  to."** 

The  core  of  the  program  was  a  session  on 
"establishing  feeder  organizations"  to  exam- 
ine "specific  strategies  for  stabilizing  the 
NPO's  [Non-Profit  Organization's]  funding 
base  through  the  development  of  a  for- 
profit  arm  or  'feeder'  organization."  The 
NPO's  objective  was  "to  maintain  compli- 
ance with  federal  regulations  while  engag- 
ing In  certain  types  of  advocacy  activities 
such  as  lobbying."" 

ISC  also  hired  a  consultant,  Gregg  Krech, 
to  do  a  study  entitled  "Alternatives  to  Re- 
trenchment." Among  other  things,  Krech 
recommended  the  "establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent "sister'  corporation  which  pro- 
vides services  on  a  fee-f or-service  basis  to  In- 
eligible clienU  [for  tax-funded  legal  serv- 
ices] and  donates  all  the  profite  back  to  the 
legal  services  program;  or  the  establishment 
of  public  Interest  law  firms  and  social  wel- 
fare organizations  which  can  provide  a 
wider  range  of  services  to  poor  people  with 
less  restrictions."**  In  effect,  the  fees  gener- 
ated from  providing  legal  services  to  clients 
who  were  not  poor  would  not  be  subject  to 
Congressional  restrictions  on  federal  funds 
and  could  be  used  for  lobbying  and  for  fi- 
nancing those  cases  and  representing  those 
clients  that  Congress  had  disallowed. 

Krech  proposed  five  alternative  organiza- 
tional structures  all  of  which  could  "laun- 
der" funds  so  that  congressional  restrictions 
on  political  advocacy  and  representation 
could  be  subverted.*'  Section  1010(c)  of  the 
LSC  Act  had  made  alternative  structures 
necessary,  as  Krech  noted  in  his  report. 

"Interpreted  strictly,  this  provision 
[1010(c)]  attaches  aU  LSC  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  to  any  non-public  monies  of  a 
legal  services  grantee.  Given  redirections  in 
ISC  funding  and  expected  efforts  of  pro- 
grams to  develop  private  sources  through 
fund  raising  and/or  fee  for  service,  it  might 
not  be  unusual  to  find  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram receiving  only  10  percent  of  their 
funding  from  LSC  but  having  aU  funding 
subject  to  the  ISC  restrictions.  ...  As 
stated  earlier,  private  funds  will  almost  cer- 


tainly be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
LSC  funds  according  to  section  1010(c)  of 
the  Act.  If  you  contemplate  the  potential 
use  of  new  funds  for  activities  which  are  not 
a  permissible  use  of  ISC  funds,  these  new 
funds  still  have  to  be  raised  and  used  out- 
side of  the  LSC  corporate  entity.  Raising 
money  through  the  USC  entity  will  provide 
additional  money,  but  that  money  will 
become  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  LSC  money.  Raising  money  through  a 
separate  entity  allows  the  money  to  be 
raised  while  discretion  is  maintained  as  to 
its  use. 

".  .  .  There  are  inherent  limitations  on 
501(cK3)  corporations  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  unrelated  business  activities  and 
legislative  influence.  Other  corporate  forms 
provide  greater  flexibility  to  charge  fees 
and  lobby."  •• 

There  are  indications  that  the  "mirror 
corporation"  strategy  was  implemented.  In 
1982,  the  New  Haven  Legal  Assistance  Asso- 
ciation (LAA)  transferred  its  annual  grant 
of  $543,000  to  the  South  Central  Connecti- 
cut Legal  Services  Corporation.  New  Haven 
LAA  continues  to  operate  as  a  separate 
structure,  funded  through  "alternative 
funding  sources"  and  free  of  any  restric- 
tions Congress  might  Impose  on  recipients 
of  federal  funds.  But  South  Central  handles 
no  cases:  It  simply  acts  as  a  screening  and 
referral  entity,  primarily  for  New  Haven 
LAA.  South  Central  pays  New  Ha\en  a  set 
rate  for  every  case  It  haiidles.  Although  the 
two  programs  are  legally  separate,  they  are 
"operationally  integrated,"  sharing  the 
same  office,  the  same  phones,  the  same  at- 
torneys, and  are  managed  by  the  same  exec- 
utive director.  The  legal  separation,  howev- 
er, has  made  it  possible  for  the  New  Haven 
LAA  to  Ignore  Congressional  restrictions  on 
taxpayers'  funds.** 

Using  similar  tactics,  on  January  4,  1982, 
Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid  transferred  $760,000 
to  a  separate  entity,  Texas  Rural  Legal 
Foundation,  Inc.,  to  provide  legal  services  to 
eligible  clients."  Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid  was 
very  active  politically  and  had  brought  suit 
to  prevent  the  special  election  in  Texas  won 
by  conservative  Congressman  Phil 
Gramm."  It  is  anyone's  guess  how  stopping 
a  congressional  election  would  have  served 
the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

LSC  affiliates  were  also  concerned  about 
the  fund  balances  that  had  been  accumulat- 
ed. At  a  meeting  on  August  27,  1981.  there 
was  a  panel  discussion  on  "creative  ways  of 
using  fund  balances,"  including  "hiding 
fund  balances."  "  Evidently,  there  was  some 
fear  that  Congress  might  use  the  balances 
to  Justify  cutting  the  LSCs  appropriation  or 
that  members  of  a  new  LSC  board  of  direc- 
tors would  recaU  the  balances  to  headquar- 
ters. 

trahting  ahd  orcaitizihg  for  poutical 

AiivocA(rr 
LSC  headquarters  was  also  concerned 
about  the  allocation  of  the  corporation's 
funds  under  the  Reagan  administration  and 
In  1981  decided  to  spend  considerable  sums 
on  "training  manuals.""  LSCs  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Support  awarded  contracts  to  produce 
"between  35  and  50"  training  manuals  to  t>e 
made  available  to  grantees,  regional  train- 
ing centers,  and  client  groups  "in  connec- 
tion with  education  and  training  pro- 
grams." '* 

Given  the  mandate  of  the  Legal  Services 
Conwratlon.  one  would  expect  LSC  training 
manuals  to  focus  on  helping  attorneys  rep- 
resent the  poor  In  the  courts.  But  most  of 
the  T«»nii>ii»  emphasize  organizing  for  poUt- 
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icAl  activlam.  wid  references  to  the  Judicial 
process  are  typically  made  only  In  the  con- 
text 0/  how  the  courts  may  be  used  to  fur- 
ther such  organization.  For  example,  consid- 
er •The  Law  and  Direct  Citizen  Action."  a 
training  manual  developed  by  the  Institute 
for  Social  Justice  (see  Chapter  VIII)  using 
taxpayer  funds  provided  by  the  I^C's  Advo- 
cacy Training  and  Development  Unit.  The 
preface  to  the  manual  states: 

"This  handbook  is  written  for  community 
organizations  and  the  legal  workers  who 
advise  them.  It  Is  a  guide  to  the  areas  of  the 
law  that  affect  direct  citizen  action.  The  law 
tMth  creates  rights  and  restricts  them.  Some 
laws— for  example,  the  First  Amendment, 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Acts — can  be 
very  useful  to  organizations  seeking  to  bring 
about  social  change.  But  often  the  law  can 
stymie  action— whether  by  permit  require- 
ments or  by  mass  arrests.  This  handbook  is 
a  guide  to  how  to  use  the  law  and  not  let 
the  law  be  used  against  you."  '* 

"Social  change"  is  a  recurring  theme 
throughout  these  mMnnau  and  is  a  code 
word  for  the  left-wing  political  activity  that 
characterizes  I^C.  Its  affiliated  groups,  and 
the  network  of  organizations  that  L£C 
helps  to  fund.  According  to  this  particular 
manual,  social  change  can  be  achieved  only 
by  power,  and  power  Is  obtained  by  organiz- 
ing. 

"It  takes  power  to  achieve  significant 
social  change.  People  get  power  by  organiz- 
ing. Social  change  organizations  provide  a 
power  base  from  which  people  can  take  sys- 
tematic collective  action  on  their  own 
behalf.  The  strategies  and  tactics  of  such  or- 
ganizations may  vary,  but  whether  they 
engage  In  electoral  politics  or  direct  action, 
community  education  or  militant  disrup- 
tion, consumer  tmycotts  or  picket  lines, 
their  ultimate  strength  lies  in  their  ability 
to  mobilize  and  empower  large  numbers  of 
people."  '* 

Organizing  Is  viewed  as  the  only  way  that 
problems  may  be  effectively  addressed.  In 
fact,  the  role  of  the  individual  attorney  In 
helping  an  individual  client  is  derogated:  "A 
victory  won  through  direct  action  by  fifty 
members  Is  more  meaningful  in  the  long 
run  than  a  triumph  achieved  by  a  single 
leader  (or  lawyer) .  .  .  ."  '*  Moreover. 

Organizers— good  organizers— are  trained 
to  empower  people  to  take  collective  action 
on  their  own  behalf.  Lawyers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  trained  to  be  advocates  who  act 
on  behalf  of  their  clients.  As  a  result,  many 
lawyers  are  oriented  toward  solving  specific 
problems  by  using  the  legal  system  to  win 
individual  cases— Instead  of  helping  people 
solve  their  own  problems  by  direct  action. 

"But  there  are  other  lawyers  who  believe 
in  the  basic  principles  of  organizing  to 
achieve  social  change.  They  want  to  know 
what  kinds  of  assistance  they  can  provide 
and  how  t>e8t  to  provide  It.  This  handbook  is 
intended  to  help  them  and  to  help  commu- 
nity organization  leaders  and  members  as 
well,  by  helping  them  understand  the  limi- 
tations the  law  Imposes,  the  opportunities  it 
provides,  and  the  reasons  behind  the  advice 
their  lawyer  is  giving  them."  " 

A  lawyer's  role  then  Is  to  "protect  the 
members  of  the  organization"  and  to  "fight 
back,"  not  to  represent  individuals.  An  at- 
torney can  force  opponents  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  "cave  in"  by  "imposing  liability  and 
money  costs  on  others."  '•  Evidently,  the 
ends  Justify  the  means,  for  the  manual  indi- 
cates that  "exposure"  Is  a  useful  tool  and 
"the  threat  of  scandal  and  ridicule  Is  a  pow- 
erful one  .  .  .  ."  '»  If  lawyers  follow  the  ap- 
propriate prescriptions,  they  "...  have  a 


unique  opportunity  to  help  give  real  power 
to  the  people."'  •" 

In  addition  to  a  philosophical  discourse 
about  the  importance  of  organizing  for  ad- 
vocacy and  an  attorney's  role  In  that  proc- 
ess, the  manual  offers  practical  suggestions, 
such  as  how  to  file  a  series  of  small  suits  so 
that  ".  .  .  the  opposition's  costs  may  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  if  it  has  to  defend  Itself 
against  a  lot  of  small  suits  which  are  factu- 
ally distinct  that  i*ic^  if  it  has  one  massive 
class  action  to  defend,  and  this  can  enlarge 
the  organization's  bargaining  power."*'  Of 
course.  It  is  expensive  for  the  plaintiff  to 
file  a  large  number  of  small  suits,  but  as 
long  as  the  costs  are  paid  by  the  taxpayer, 
the  organization  seeking  'social  change" 
does  not  bear  the  burden. 

Moreover,  organizations  and  their  attor- 
neys should  not  let  the  law  stand  In  the  way 
of  their  objectives:  the  manual  argues  that 
It  may  be  more  effective  to  flaunt  the  legal 
system  than  to  abide  by  It.  In  answering 
"Should  a  group  apply  for  a  permit  [for  a 
demonstration]?  "  r,he  manual  advises: 

"This  Is  a  question  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  the  abstract.  This  is  a  decision 
that  should  be  made  by  the  group,  not  the 
attorney.  The  attorney  should  not  get  too 
Involved  in  tactical  disctissions.  One  experi- 
enced organizer  argues  that  the  organiza- 
tion should  select  the  best  tactic  for  the  sit- 
uation, then  look  at  the  law.  If  the  group 
starts  its  selection  of  tactics  by  looking  at 
the  law,  the  result  can  be  narrow,  unimagi- 
native, or  restrictive  tactics.  Lawyers  often 
tell  groups  what  they  can't  do  instead  of 
what  they  can.  Choose  the  tactic,  then 
decide  how  much  to  modify  It  (if  at  all)  to 
comply  with  applicable  regulations  or  ordi- 
nances. For  example,  a  tenants'  group  may 
wish  to  picket  a  landlord  at  his  house  or 
confront  a  public  official  at  her  office.  Tlie 
group  may  feel  that  surprise  or  catching  the 
target  off-guard  Is  a  major  part  of  Its  strate- 
gy, so  It  does  not  want  to  apply  for  the  nec- 
essary permits."  •• 

In  essence,  the  LSC,  chartered  by  Con- 
gress and  charged  with  using  the  law  to 
help  the  poor,  has  spent  tax  dollars  to  fi- 
nance a  study  that  advocates  Illegal  activi- 
ties. The  sentiments  expressed  In  "The  Law 
and  Direct  Citizen  Action"  are  characteris- 
tic of  those  found  in  other  "training  manu- 
als" funded  by  tSC.  including  "Communica- 
tion Skills,  Community  Advocacy  and  Lead- 
ership/Community Development,"  which 
was  produced  for  the  LSC's  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Support.  The  familiar  themes  of  advo- 
cacy and  organizing  for  "social  change" 
appear  throughout  this  document; 

"There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  discus- 
sion in  this  country  today  about  the  difficul- 
ty in  addressing  many  Issues  confronting 
poor  people.  There  are  probably  Just  as 
many  complaining  about  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  where  and  how  to  get  Involved  In 
social  change.  Although  many  people  are 
very  Interested  in  social  change,  they  do  not 
understand  where  and  how  to  begin  work  on 
Issues  that  affect  It. 

.  .  Many  helping  professionals  are  con- 
cerned with  their  clients  and  are  Interested 
in  social  change. 

"For  many  years,  .  .  .  lawyers,  .  .  .  and 
other  helping  professionals  have  tried  with 
limited  success  to  bring  about  change.  Their 
approach  has  been  to  work  hard  on  individ- 
ual cases  and  take  on  as  many  clients  as  pos- 
sible. However,  this  effort  to  meet  the  n?eds 
of  the  community/client  has  not  had  the 
impact  that  is  needed  or  desired  to  create 
real  social  change.  As  resources  continue  to 
diminish.  It  Is  encumbant  [sic]  upon  all  con- 


cerned to  find  new  ways  to  complement  the 
programs  of  present  social/legal  services."  " 

The  manual  also  stresses  the  need  for  "or- 
ganizing" for  social  change,  since  dealing 
with  Individual  clients  has  not  produced 
what  the  activists  consider  to  be  desirable 
results.  The  material  in  the  manual  illus- 
trates the  concept  that  legal  services  advo- 
cates should  not  respond  to  individual  re- 
quests for  legal  assictance  but  that  they 
should  proselytize  for  change.  Consider  the 
cases  suggested  for  'advocate  role  play  situ- 
ations." One  case  poses  the  problem  of  a 
"Black  lawyer  who  Is  attempting  to  con- 
vince residents  of  a  poor  white  apartment 
building  to  organize  a  rent  strike."  In  an- 
other, "A  white  paralegal  Is  attempting  to 
convince  [tic]  a  number  of  mainly  Black 
and  Hispanic  prisoners  to  file  a  class  action 
suite  because  [tic]  of  overcrowding  In  the 
county  Jail.  In  yet  another,  "A  lawyer,  living 
in  a  very  economically  depressed  area  of  a 
dty,  is  trying  to  get  the  poorest  people  to 
organize  a  food  co-op."  ** 

When  congressional  oversight  hearings 
were  held  on  USC,  there  were  numerous 
protests  about  the  involvement  of  legal  serv- 
ice activists  in  organizing  activities,  includ- 
ing union  organizing."  Apparently,  the 
training  and  education  program  had  t>een 
effective,  for  USC  affUlates  Instigated  or 
were  involved  in  many  cases  that  had  little 
or  no  connection  with  the  corporation's 
basic  mission.  Furthermore,  this  advocacy 
and  organizing  activity  had  been  undertak- 
en In  spite  of  the  federal  law  prohibiting  or- 
ganizing activity. 

THX  VXROICT  OH  THS  LCGAL  SZRVICKS 

coaronATTOR 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  was  clear- 
ly riddled  with  lUegal  political  activity.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  were 
used  to  fund  the  political  goals  of  a  deter- 
mined group  that  used  the  needs  of  the 
poor  as  an  excuse  to  obtain  vast  sums  of 
money  from  the  government.  Tax  monies 
were  diverted  to  elect  candidates  to  office, 
to  defeat  or  support  legislation  at  all  levels 
of  govenunent,  to  finance  administrative 
and  congressional  lobbying,  to  organize  at 
the  grassroots  for  political  purposes,  and  to 
fund  a  host  of  allied  organizations.  Many  of 
the  cases  pursued  by  LSC  and  its  affiliates 
were  bizarre  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  al- 
leviating the  legal  problems  of  the  poor.  At- 
torneys associated  with  legal  services  sought 
to  impose  on  the  nation  their  version  of  po- 
litical Utopia,  even  though  socialism  has  not 
produced  economic  prosperity  In  the  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  where  it  has 
been  firmly  established  for  years.  There  Is 
an  abundance  of  poverty  In  the  socialist 
world,  but  the  leaders  of  these  nations  pros- 
per as  others  suffer.  The  LSC  proselytlzers 
may  be  convinced  that  their  expertise  would 
place  them  In  leadershp  positions  If  the  po- 
litical changes  being  advocated  with  tax 
funds  were  put  In  place. 

For  years,  LSC  has  been  criticized  for  Its 
blatant  and  Illegal  political  activity.  While 
LSC  officials  were  publicly  denying  any 
wrongdoing  or  any  untoward  political  ac- 
tions." internal  memoranda  and  other  doc- 
uments show  that  they  were  fully  aware  of 
and  concerned  about  the  propriety  and  le- 
gality of  their  activities.  The  corporation's 
president  was  seeking  Increased  funding 
from  Congress,  but  the  organization  was  di- 
verting, for  its  own  uses,  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  originally  intended  to  help  the  poor. 
When  testifying  about  I^C's  fiscal  year 
1982  budget,  Dan  Bradley  sUted  that  "the 
painful  reality  Is,  however,  that  legal  serv- 


ices programs  already  operate  at  the 
margin.  There  Is  little  that  can  be  done  to 
meet  rising  costs,  short  of  reducing  available 
service. "  •'  LSC  affiliates,  however,  had 
amassed  tens  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  In 
unspent  balances  between  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1982  and  had  purchased  $15.5  million  in 
real  property  and  tl7.8  million  in  equip- 
ment during  the  same  period.  LSC  head- 
quarters openly  encouraged  diverting  of 
program  resources  away  from  services  for 
the  poor  by  hiring  consultants  to  develop 
"alternative  corporate  forms"  and  to  find 
"creative  ways"  to  use  fund  balances.  \£C 
even  drafted  sample  documents  to  be  used 
in  acquiring  real  esUte."  During  the  same 
period,  $2,257  million  were  spent  for  dues  to 
various  organizations.  Including  labor 
unions,  and  payments  were  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education 
(C.O.P.E.),  the  APL-CIO  poUtlcal  action 
group,  and  similar  organizations."  Bradley 
also  failed  to  mention  the  Interest  income 
from  unspent  fund  balances  that  had  t>een 
Invested  or  the  millions  of  dollars  in  legal 
fee  awards  that  LSC  grantees  were  collect- 
ing from  their  lawsuits  (see  Appendix  Table 
XII-2>— awards  that  taxpayers  also  paid 
when  the  suit  was  brought  against  local, 
state,  or  federal  governmental  agencies. 

There  might  not  have  l)een  much  money 
to  provide  legal  services,  but  this  did  not 
stop  officials  associated  with  LSC  affiUates, 
such  as  Bernard  Veney,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Clients  Council,  from  living 
well  at  taxpayer  expense.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1983,  Veney's  expense  ac- 
count tabs  Included:  $177.90  for  a  sUy  with 
his  wife  at  an  inn  a  few  blocks  from  his 
Washington  office;  $lAO-a-day  suite  at  the 
Burbank  Airport  Hilton  during  a  California 
training  seminar,  $171.60  for  lodging  at  a 
Jackson,  Wyoming,  resort;  a  $419.47  tab  at 
the  posh  Georgetown  Hotel  in  Washington 
during  another  training  seminar  $10,069.51 
in  car  and  limousine  rentals  when  Veney 
commuted  between  Washington  and  his 
home  in  Columbia,  Md.  [a  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington]; a  $6,456  salary  advance  which  was 
still  outstanding  from  August.  1982;  and,  a 
$738  plane  ticket  for  his  son  who  was  not 
employed  by  the  CllenU  Council.*" 

So  much  money  was  diverted  to  political 
activity,  frivolous  lawsuits,  organizing  cam- 
paigns and  "training,"  slush  funds,  real 
estate,  and  other  purposes  that  It  Is  reason- 
able to  question  whether  LSC  and  Its  affili- 
ates -vere  concerned  at  all  about  the  legal 
problems  of  the  poor.  Apparently,  their 
greatest  concern  was  to  use  the  poor  to 
obtain  resources  that  would  support  their 
own  socialist  agenda  and  spread  their  propa- 
ganda. At  the  same  time  that  LSC  was  fur- 
thering lU  political  causes  in  the  courts  and 
legislatures  at  taxpayer  expense,  the  organi- 
zation's "survival  campaign"  was  undertak- 
en to  keep  the  corporation  free  from  ""politi- 
cal interference,"  as  if  such  an  assertion 
could  Justify  the  subterfuges  and  strata- 
gems devised  under  that  scheme.  Their  real 
problem  was  that  a  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Reagan  administration 
might  have  a  different  view  of  LSC's  pur- 
pose and  might  try  to  alter  the  corpora- 
tion's policies  toward  legal  services  for  the 
poor. 

In  1982,  the  worst  fears  of  USC  officials 
were  realized  when  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed new  board  members  and  officers. 
The  response  was  a  campaign  of  smear  and 
Innuendo  whose  purpose  was  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  LSC  and  Its  activities  and 
focus  on  the  new  appointees.  Many  files 
from  the  period   1980-1982   In  the  USC's 


Washington  office  were  destroyed,  and  ap- 
pointees had  to  scour  regional  offices  to 
obtain  copies  of  important  correspondence 
and  memoranda."  The  denial  of  informa- 
tion to  Reagan  appointees  was  only  a  small 
skirmish  in  the  major  battle  over  the  integ- 
rity of  the  appointees,  which  focused  on  the 
consulting  fees  and  travel  expenses  the 
Reagan  board  members  had  charged  to 
USC.  LSC  bureaucrats  and  their  allies  or- 
chestrated a  major  media  campaign  to  dis- 
credit the  board  members  and  to  preserve 
the  corporation.  The  media  rose  to  the  bait 
and  produced  a  barrage  of  articles  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  board  members'  be- 
havior.** A  OAO  investigation  concluded 
that  there  was  no  impropriety  committed  by 
the  President's  appointees: 

'"Payments  to  Board  members  compiled 
with  the  law  and  LBC's  regulations  and  poli- 
cies, 

"LSC's  practices  for  compensating  Board 
members  were  comparable  to  those  followed 
by  other  Govenunent  corporations, 

"The  new  LSC  president's  contract  was 
properly  negotiated  and  consistent  with  the 
contracts  of  past  LSC  presidents  and  presi- 
dents of  other  Government  corporations, 
and 

"USC  Board  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  while  the  Senate  was  in  recess, 
were  entitled  to  compensation."  •' 

Although  the  charges  were  without  sub- 
stance, the  damage  had  been  done.  The 
smear  campaign  had  produced  a  smoke 
screen  behind  which  LSC's  congressional 
allies  could  maneuver.  USC  continued  to  re- 
ceive funding  under  continuing  resolutions 
that  kept  the  corporation's  activities  from 
being  closely  examined.** 

Some  intimidation  was  also  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Reagan  appointees  when  death 
threats  were  made  against  the  board  chair- 
man and  the  corporation's  president.**  EM- 
dently,  the  pressure  tactics  worked,  for  LSC 
still  exists,  which  is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment after  three  attempts  by  Reagan  to  end 
Its  financing.  The  corporation  is  also  pros- 
pering; in  January  1984,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors voted  to  request  a  budget  of  $325  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985,  an  Increase  of  18 
percent  over  1983  and  the  largest  budget 
the  ISC  had  ever  sought."  The  process  wf*. 
an  Interesting  one:  '"Board  members  had 
planned  to  seek  a  4.4  percent  increase,  but 
agreed  to  increase  it  after  protests  last 
month  that  the  amount  was  not  enough  and 
after  accusations  that  board  members  were 
trying  to  destroy  legal  aid  programs."  *'  One 
would  think  that  the  board's  first  objective 
should  be  to  dismantle  some  of  LSC's  pro- 
grams, particularly  Its  Illegal  political,  orga- 
nizing, and  training  activities.  No  budget  in- 
crease would  be  necessary  If  the  resources 
devoted  to  illegal  activities  were  used  in- 
stead for  their  Intended  purpose:  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Despite  abundant  evidence  of  blatant 
wrongdoing,  virtually  nothing  has  l)een 
done  to  correct  UBC's  abuses  of  Its  mandate. 
Congress  has  placed  various  restrictions  on 
the  corporation's  operations  from  time  to 
time,  but  It  has  never  effectively  brought 
the  organization  under  control,  and  no  at- 
tempts have  ever  been  made  to  enforce  the 
restrictions.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  has  of- 
fered an  explanation: 

"To  question  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Its  326  grantees  is,  of  course,  politi- 
cally disadvantageous.  One  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  nobility  of  the  Corporation's  pur- 
pose make  any  question  as  to  the  propriety 

of  some  of  Its  activities  nothing  less  than  a 

vicious  attack  on  the  poor  themselves.  This 


misinformed,  oversimplified  presumption 
has  scared  away  much  needed  review  and 
has  provided  the  Corporation  with  a  con- 
greMional  carte  blanche  to  operate  without 
oversight,  without  review,  and  without  criti- 
dam."  *• 

The  "apostles  of  the  poor"  have  carefully 
cultivated  the  nation  that  questioning  a  pro- 
gram that  is  intended  to  help  the  poor  is  an 
attadt  on  the  poor.  This  attitude  serves 
their  interests  and  the  Interests  of  those  In 
Congress  who  benefit  from  the  political  ac- 
tivities and  the  organizing  that  LSC  has  so 
generously  funded  with  taxpayers'  money. 

LSC  and  its  affiliates  do  not  deal  only 
with  political  issues,  but  also  with  candi- 
dates. Those  in  Congress  who  support  USC 
appropriations  and  do  not  question  how  the 
funds  are  spend  are  supported  at  election 
time  by  the  grass  roots  organizations  nur- 
tured by  LSC.  Thus,  a  cozy  relationship  has 
developed  between  those  in  Congress  who 
appropriated  funds  and  those  who  spend 
tb«n.  The  taxpayers  are  the  losers,  for  they 
finance  the  grass  roots  political  activity  that 
sends  to  Congress  those  individuals  who 
benefit  from  the  illegal  use  of  tax  money 
and  who  have  every  incentive  to  continue 
this  practice.  The  poor  also  lose,  for  funds 
originally  allocated  to  t>enefit  them  are 
shamelessly  diverted  for  political  purposes 
that  primary  benefit  the  "apostles  of  the 
poor." 

use  has  built  a  powerful  constituency  in 
support  of  its  program  and  appropriations. 
One  of  the  most  important  groups  in  the  co- 
alition is  the  American  Bar  Association 
(ABA),  the  professional  association  and  lob- 
bying arm  of  the  nation's  lawyers.  USC  and 
Its  affiliates  provide  direct  emplojrment  for 
nearly  5,000  attorneys."  and  thousands  of 
other  attorneys  obtain  Income  by  participat- 
ing In  USC  lawsuits.  If  LSC  funding  were 
terminated,  a  depression  would  hit  the  legal 
profession,  as  thousands  of  lawyers  would 
be  out  of  work  and  in  competition  with 
other  practicing  attorneys.  There  is  already 
a  surfeit  of  lawyers  in  the  U.S.,  and  a  steady 
stream  of  graduates  from  the  nation's  law 
schools  continues  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
profession.  "Thus,  there  is  a  powerful  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  the  ABA's  interest  in 
LSC's  funding;  and,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  ABA  "engaged  in  a  massive 
lobbjring  campaign"  to  protect  its  stake  in 
the  program.'""  In  addition  to  lobbying  for 
LSC.  the  ABA  also  responded  to  the  1980 
election  of  Ronald  Reagan  by  establishing 
special  trust  accounts  in  more  than  thirty 
states  (MJled  "interest  on  lawyers'  trust  ac- 
counts." '*'  In  six  states  the  bar  associations 
have  made  this  program  mandatory  for  all 
lawyers.  How  It  works  is  that  participating 
lawyers  deposit  their  clients'  cash  for  such 
things  as  filing  fees  and  real  esUte  escrows 
In  a  sUtewlde  account.  The  Interest  accrued 
goes  not  to  the  clients  but  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  The  total  contribution  was 
$16  million  in  1984  and  is  expected  to  t>e  as 
much  as  $50  million  in  1985. 

In  thirty  of  the  states  this  program  was 
set  up  by  the  l>ar  associations  without  legis- 
lative approval  and  in  no  state  does  a  client 
have  a  legal  right  to  say  whether  he  wants 
the  interest  to  go  to  the  LSC  or  not.  This 
tias  enfuriated  some  clients  such  as  Evelyn 
Olaeser,  an  elderly  widow  who  filed  suit  in 
Florida  federal  court  claiming  her  due-proc- 
ess rights  were  violated  when  the  Interest 
proceeds  of  a  small  trust  account  her  hus- 
band left  her  went  to  the  LSC.'"«  Mrs. 
Glaeser's  suit  was  the  first  in  federal  courts 
as  of  early  1984.  although  four  state  courts 
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had.  by  then  ruled  the  system  unconsUtu 
UoiuU. 

The  ABA  may  aiso  hold  thia  positive  view 
of  federal  fuudln*  for  attorneys  because  the 
ABA  itself  has  been  highly  successful  In  get- 
ting tax  funds  for  its  own  use.  Mllijona  of 
dollars  in  grants  and  contracts  from  numer- 
ous federal  sources  have  been  given  to  the 
ABA  for  a  variety  of  "studies"  (see  Appen- 
dix Table  XII -3).  Once  a  group  has  its  hand 
in  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  It  Is  difHcult  to  be 
objective  about  the  way  in  which  other  or- 
ganizations dispose  of  their  tax  dollars. 

Every  group  that  receives  funding  from 
government  is  implicitly  threatened  when- 
ever efforts  are  made  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  funding  of  even  one  recipient.  For  this 
reason,  enormous  pressures  are  brought  to 
bear  on  politicians  whenever  spending  cuts 
are  contemplated.  These  pressures  are  all 
but  irresistible,  for  individual  taxpayers 
rarely  mount  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
special  Interest  groups  that  surround  every 
leglalaUve  body.  At  the  very  least,  however, 
politicians  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that 
public  funds  are  spent  only  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  appropriated  and  to  de- 
termine If  alternative  methods  of  delivering 
public  services  exist  or  can  be  developed  to 
avoid  the  abuses  that  are  so  common  when 
bureaucracies  pursue  their  own  interest  at 
public  expense. 
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Kiystas  LetH  SevicsUK..  SliteCofcr,  PA..  »3.'65 

sSMBton  PA  lwl  Aid  Socsty.  «te»«!*ni.  P»  ■ 395,703 

Uol  Aid  of  ChBto  Canty,  Ik,  Wot  Cteto.  PA___-__.-.  117.006 

Leal  Sovos  ol  Norttoajtan  hiwuytvaw.  he,  HWutOan,  ^^ 

Susqusham  Leg*  SeviM,  IWantspat  Wi 312347 


■«Bi  Ctty  iSSaLi  U»l  Savni,  DMi  ■- 
U^SaiS  ilKi  BctliK  FM.  ■- 
laH  Seini  d  (atu  BdM  imm. 
i3StM  uiii  ssvkii.  ateia  ■- 

U*BlBUalAid.talK.II- 
CMTutnam  iMia  a  JBi*.  ■- 


(Ml  MAM  SB*.  Una  W. 
■SyUiTMSiri*,  CalBi.  ON.- 


UiriAHSndr 
Oiiblto' 


L«l  m  Siddy  d  Omka  ll«toi  W 

iMil  Aid  SaiHy  d  Laa  Oiilr.  Ik  Byiia  OH- 
SSa  «ama  IMl  AMtaaliata.  OH  — 
Afes  Oaair  L«r Saini  AabdiBt  Uai.  OH.. 


iSnferdl 

dIMsni  .    .       . 

•aak  L«l  Aid  Stddy, 

L«ri  SaviCB  Ik..  Fndas 
ik  iMri  IW  Siddy.  Haiai,  «A 
MMs, 


VA- 


SaMBit  *tm  imt  m  SioMy.  Has,  w 

PBH*  ImH  M  Ms,  Ik.  Vmm.  VA- — 
Ni^MmT^iI  Ad  Saiitr,  iK.IUawd.  VA 
UffM  Saaly  d  Ma  »« IMKCMtoam 
S  Aid  teiriy  d  BBiMa  Mto,  liaaria  VA-. 


SaaAa  Ufri  M  SaaK,  nA  VA- 
ttlM  lipAid  Saaly,  lyrthoV^--— 
fnm  Paarty  Lai  CMa.  Ik,  MMad.  W„ 

-^^     Sajih.  lK,PdB*at*- 

iSm.  itoiuaton.  VA.. 


lAmM  raNrty  I 
MateiUiri 


OMdakadUiil 

VA -__..- 

iBBRli  t  Driooe  Fad. 


Iiiliiliiliiii  iBBRli  t  Driooe  Fad.  he.  OoriBtoi, 
LqH  M  Sndy  d  OoilBtai,  OatBhs,  Wt — _ 
Itat  Vltphi  Uvl  SaacB  Plai,  OartBtoi,  ijV-.-- 
Nalt  (Mnl  Nnt  Vkpai  LmiI  Ad  Soji.  Hapito 
Cadi  Omtf  U|id  Ajattacrh«Wtoi..(fa»,  l- 
iwl  Aatex  FaaMai  ol  Omi.  Qaoia  1-— 


NV. 


Lari  d  IJKdi  LSI  Aaida 

Plane  Shh  UoTSaviOB  I 

KMOaM  SiiLVlAa 

mil  Smca  il  Mmm  W 

uS  Aid  Sndy  d  Gn,  he 

iMri  SaviCB  CqaiaM  d 

UbH  SaviOB  Pntna  d  Nalan  htas 

L«l  SavioB  Cavadai  d  Ina,  <>"  "■ 

U?  Nd  SKidy  d  Pdk  CasiyiB  Ita 

Lnl  AdSavioB  d  NatsHI  liMda. 
)3an  d  Aida  pMM^.  ■* 


QOHl— 

toaJta,!.- 


r  he.  Fort  Vt/m,  M . 
£ay,  M 


■eab  iMd  SavicB  IsBBMis.  m 

hMdi  tS^  lifSavioB,  St  PHI « 
liBow  iSTtevos,  Csdtomk,  ao — 


Soadan  I ._ 

SiaBaad  Haoai  l«l  SsvioB,  Cadtoiaft,  M-. 
Haanc  Am  ispTJEd  Oapadm,  FsnhQi.  »_ 

U|d  Ad  d  *Si  ■■an,  ihaas  Oly.  IB---— 

L«d  Savos  d  ItolMtt  Mnan,  he.,  HaM.  K 

Hal  SavioB  d  Eahn  tisan,  a.  Last.  K) 

gkl— i  ls|d  SaviCB  Cop.,  (jhata  ■0.-rrr=r 
L^  M  AoSai  d  SodksBt  liaan.  SdhtfUM,  ■)-. 

l5  SavioB  d  SaMod  Mnta.  iKdi.  Nl 

l5«Sod*d(haia,(hBlftir^ 

wSn  Mhaki  iMd  Sevcas.  Ik,  ScMMM,  ■- 
LMd  Aaitfaa  d  IM  I 


niss 

IIZ3>t 

wm 

SUM 

164AS 

35332) 

337,422 

173231 


ND- 

Sd  Mb  lud  Savkss.  he..  M  Cto^  9— 
Eld  feto  U|d  Savis  Cap..  Smb  FA.  9- 

Lead  Aclin  d  Mnass.  he.  Wiiiidie.  M 

wSonh  Meat.  he.  Naeai.  M 


MUK 
S73«$ 


mm 

212316 
3H,77I 
i«312 
7«il4l 
13643U 
632347 

U103» 
301361 
115373 
161.766 
211304 

161604, 
45!n6 
396351 
335357 
310361 
147,540 
274,104 
203,050 
420350 
412396 
101.134 
294.4a 
C73M 
124374 
111343 
131340 
211755 

379,510 
722,424 
347,116 

1,170,127 
255,963 
556331 

3,255361 

2.111,773 

1349.2K 
121.210 
226,402 
341,194 

2.211.546 
645.513 

1392.441 
345,220 

1309357 
325,419 
37303 
927396 
316,036 

1715303 
507.621 
234317 

1317,756 
193,790 

1.234393 
270,603 
530312 
315.631 
541.712 
a7.934 
735,629 
160313 
422.231 

1,472340 
(34324 
444353 
314.552 

4,290,521 


Lad  SasoB  d  Nalnsl  Mnon.  Greai  Biy,  M 

WBhn  WKaoh  Imt  SavKB.  he.  U  Cnaee.  W_ — 

Unl  SavioB  Capadlai  d  Ahtaaa.  IWrory.  N '■iS'Jii 

u9  Savos  d  Sam  CBibd  Ahbaai  Hurt**.  Al __  449,492 

SLdM  Aim  bvl  Savos  Cap,  ban^aM. 794,460 

CbSJMjbb  Ij5  Savos,  he,  UMellSjii 1^.]^ 

QM.  Lefd  SavcB  Fi»dto*,  AS..-^^^  .-_  *" "" 

Lnl  SaviCB  d  Itottwt  Artuaas.  tospvt,  Al- 

WBhn  MuasB  LMd  Savos,  Fat  Mft.  At..-. 

M  MaoB  LqdSevicB,  Kb)  ■eatoks,  Al. 

L«d  Savos  d  Aikass,  lUtk  ta*,  M 

CaiH  Ftoidi  Lqd  SavioB  Dmhai  Bodi.  Fl 

\mt  M  Saviee  d  Broaad  Co.,  he.  FL  Lal^ 

flSdi  Dad  L«d  Savos,  he,  IMmi  a 

bdaaiMfe  ATM  Hid  Ad.  hdatavie.  Ft- 

L«d  Savos  d  GnMa  Man.  Kah.  a. 


393.096 
396367 
275369 
605,274 
124354 
561.579 
453.616 

1.739.411 
790.122 

1.232321 


10438 
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Uwl  Smm  il  IMi  fln*  tc.  ^mmm^. 
taMv  OMi  tm  UiH  Smb.  Vmtt.  a.. 

tar  «!■  \^t  SmcB.  IK.,  Taw.  a. 

IWtfciiilw  tm  Uvl  Smco.  iMMk  K. 
nwi  Iwn  im  S»wcg.  Siiiii^  a 


nUnlSnK-. . ..   

— _l  FWk  Lvl  Sma,  Nbx*.  a.. 
G*iM  Uol  Snoi.  Ik.  SI  fm*n.  a_ 
AIM  Li^M  Sacab.  Mb 


n 


CMU  takd*  LmH  Smcb,  Ik..  . 

MtM  IMidvTwl  S»BB.  kc , 

Anttdw  RBMrdiTMn  Fad.  hMriv. 
KY 

CateM  Tm  \tft  SmcB,  Bnt*  GnM.  IT ~..Z 

NMn  taMrdqr  UiH  Smcs.  MkoMk.  IT 

CwU  Am  Lafil  SncB  Cay.,  itm  tap.  U 

SMknst  UaBOB  UfH  Smn  3Ka(|r.  Ula  CMb.  U.. 

Ikfll  loaon  Lq«  tactan  Corp..  Hint.  LA     

Nm  (Mom  Lna  AssstMct  Qary..  Nw  (Mas.  tA. _. 

MkM*  LMan  UiH  Smoi  kc.  inam.  U 

AotM  \tet  SmcB.  Ubikdi.  U _ _ 

liaMB  IMH  Snoi  Cav..  IMModm.  Ut 

CkM  Lonn  LmH  Smns.  Ik.  AfenM.  U 

SwI— » l^mBUftSirace.  Hmml  LA. 

Man  a(  HtyiMp.  CMates,  MS _„... 

GnM  Mass**  Lotf  Snoi.  Mm.  K 

Mil  Ifanwi  liiiitt  SvKB.  (kM,  IB 


SonDi  »ss83«)>  U|k  SmcB  Cap..  BUB.  IS. 

£2t  Ikssssni  L«l  Skvos.  Foot  B 

SaittaBt  Mnsn  li|k  Smca.  HMBtm  B.. 
SorikKt  lisasvpi  lyl  SevieB.  IcCiM.  B 


L«l  Smos  of  ton  tefn.  kc.  UbiIi.  NC. 

\ttt  Snos  ol  Soyttm  fWnK.  CtoWk.  IC „.... 

ton  Cntril  \tgt  taskKx  Pnyaa.  DwIm.  C 

LenI  M  Soccty  oT  tollMcst  toft  Cnka.  Mata  $*■, 


rtoodUBltaBt 

.  ——J  Uol  final.  Colata.  St - __ 

Ca*a  Ikpoial  U|tf  Smxs  Ovp..  FtoacL  SC 

Le|«  Soxes  of  WBltn  Cxte.  taanikjc 

Jk*ml  U«k  SwKO.  kt.  StetMn,  SC _ 

tip!  Savos  of  lie  Fort  Ji£al  Qreat  H«Mh^  SC 

SaiKast  Timniir  LtfH  Senas  kc.  OiMaaill.  TK 

LcfH  Senas  of  Uppr  EjsI  rtMene.  Joka  0^,  IN 

Unncraty  of  Tcmbsm  Li|k  M  Ctac/lMMfe.  MmOe.  TK.. 
MmicAb  Area  Upl  Sevas.  ktmpMs.  TK _ 


mm 

V.\Xi\ 

as.sa 
ii$.7n 

377  JM 

m.ii» 

UU4« 

5i»3.733 
241.S06 
MJ03 
411.760 
JKJtO 

1,7».005 
340.3» 
691.US 
t4«.341 
M3.9S8 
709.417 

U7t.»6 
S64.1S« 
977.S1S 
m756 
327.U5 
51U10 
10S.2I9 
MM! 

2ja417 
4SS.0S6 
494.605 
4^345 
439,013 

S,02S.037 
540,254 
45<.2S4 

411.146 

1.164,699 

1,065.457 

2K.695 

535.112 

542,131 

3»,901 

517,747 

626.053 

467.526 

1.019.649 


IS  ????  ••  ""Wi  ■*''  TkMW,  lk**L  n .....  1.0(2,951 

M  Upl  Snoi  of  taHM.  (M  Mr  hi 626.547 

IM  Iwmam  imt  Smicn.  kdtm.  iT 677.936 

Lllll  Sims  gf  Swn  CmH  Tmmw.  CMiNi,  HI 447in 

M  t  Sk  CHMy  Upl  Ari  SaStTM^  M 1IU19 

PWP  iMk&tta,  iSk.  A2 ^ 139J9I 

SaHkn  «an  UtH  AA  kc.  Tkhi.  « m,96« 

OMA^Kk's  iMklnas.  kc  Mriw  Irt.  AZ 1.767,407 

CiMnk  kdkiljpl  SkWB.  OMBrf,  CA    569  m 

Ibtiw  Hpis  FMlMki  Ua  (Ma.  IMkt,  CO 205i94 

»«  M  Upl  Savos.  CokndD  ^nup,  CO 201457 

CokndD  am  Lipl  Savos.  kc.  Oaaa,  CO 1.135,741 

upl  A»  S«al|r  of  HMnpHai  Dma,  iaMr.  CO 121,212 

F^lk*  Coair  lipl  Savo^  kc,  PMlk  00 146,20! 

Wm  tanaiT««  CapMaik  Hart*.  M 10.547 

Amkntt  Upl  SawK.  Cass  Ula,  W. 150157 

UplA«ISaa««ofAtapa«Kkc.Aa^yaaa.  M  4UJtl 

SoidBni  to*  *aa  Upl  Savos.  kc.  Us  0ms.  Ml  623J23 

totla»  tot  Una  Upl  Savos.  Tan  Ml 607il6 

kte  Mto  Upl  Savo).  Upn.  W 274J94 

totli  Mod  Upl  Savioi.  tot  Tan,  M) 91036 

OUHan  kdki  Upl  Savos,  kc.  OUrimn  Oh.  01 221.744 

KMaii  OUalianTiiil  Savos.  OWam  Otylll 1.670jn 

Upl  Savos  ol  Eaiai  duan.  Tite.  OK 1JJ9  715 

i£b  nas  Upl  Savoi.  Msaoi.  SO 729  775 

Upl  AH  Socatif  of  CaM  Taos.  Aotk.  TX 1,129  407 

CiBstil  Bari  Upl  Savos.  Capu  Oirati.  IX 706J09 

Itott  Gaum  Teas  upl  Savo  FondMtai,  0*1.  IX 1.014,422 

B  fm  Upl  Aastao  Sacaly,  E)  Piso,  IX 477i51 

Mit  Teas  Upl  Savos.  W  Watt,  TX 2  JS3,272 

GM  ObbI  Upl  FonMai,  Haaki.  TX 2,045  J57 

Un*  Upl  U  Sxaly.  kc,  Urak,  TX . 198  750 

Boa  CHMy  Upl  m  AanalBn.  Sai  tUmtt.  IX 911.770 

Heal  of  Taos  Upl  Savos  ttm.  «ka.  IX 344.455 

Taos  toll  Upl  Aid.  kc.  Hkskn,  TX 3J40.209 

Eat  Teas  Upl  Savos.  kc.  MKMikdav  IX l  J77  641 

U»  Upl  Saves,  kc,  S«  UtaOlj.  UT H1J66 

WM  liva  Upl  Savos,  Falli  WsMbi.  WT 133J56 

bokr  BkBiAU  Upl  Asaslaa.  kc.  BAaMl,  CA 321  JOS 

Nitaal  EcoBMc  Diifkontoil  Ua  hqKt  Balaky.  M. 331.594 

HMaal  Masai  t  Ua  l>re|B:t.  BaUnr.  CA 591  591 

SoMant  Upl  m  Cato.  Coaitoi.  CA. a7  606 

Fian>4laad  CouibB  Upl  Savos.  kc,  Ffoai  M 604,993 

Upl  Ad  Fonkln  of  Un|  BeK*.  Uii|  Bsdi.  CA 549,799 

UfH  A«l  FouidMa)  ol  Us  Aimfei.  Los  AnplB.  CA. 2.42U24 

tonal  Goto  to  iBimpaits  MfMs.  Us  Anpks.  n 1J5.757 


M  Ua  Ftaran,  SaM  Itoica.  CA  ..„ 503.542 

MbmI  Sato  QtaMi  Cato,  Ut  tapks.  CA 4K.773 

Hkskni  CMa  ai  Ua  t  ttrnti.  kc.  Us  Aapks.  CA. 160.026 

Ikp  OMMy  Upl  AaJHao  Apnir.  Nu.  CTZ _ 99.496 

Upl  Ail  Sxaly  of  Akn*  Canly.  (Mait,  CA 1,217.515 

Ctoks  HMta  Ba  Asaotoa.  (Mitod.  CA. __ 1 13.576 

danal  Camas  Upl  Savos  AsKotai.  Quart.  Ot 320 141 

Sn  FandD  V*|f  to0tato>l  Upl  Soody  Pnko.  CA. 737,105 

Upl  Aid  Sxaly  of  Paidaa.  Paakna,  a 650,031 

Upl  Aid  SaaMT  of  Sai  Mtoo  Qanty.  IkdMo)  Qly,  CA. 42U74 

Cadn  CHti  Upl  Savos  FoaMai.  Ibclimml.  CA mi\t 

kkRd  CMtos  Upl  Savos.  HMnakCA         171.957 

Upl  Savos  of  tottaii  CMna.  Sacnmaito  CA  93l.04t 

Upl  Aid  Saaly  of  S«  Dap,  kc.  Sat  Dap.  CA. 144.672 

bilaaa  bm  Upl  Ataitao,  Sa  Fransco.  CA 3J76.641 

Sa  Fracaa  Naitotoid  Upl  Asastan.  Sa  Fracaa,  CA...  1.294,429 

Upl  Aid  Socaly  of  Said  Oai  Coaly.  Sa  tae.  CA...._ 506,929 

Upl  Aid  Sxaly  of  Maw  CoaMy,  Sa  Mai.  CA J2,459 

Upl  Aid  Sxaly  of  Qmp  Coaly.  Sati  Ana.  CA 5(6.642 

Uol  m  Sca»f  a  Maton  Cotoy.  Motoay.  CA 171,769 

Titoi  Qaariy  Upl  Savo  Aaoaatai.  Vliaii.  CA 321.S97 

Satoo  Ca4>  Upl  Aaatoa  /tony.  Vakia.  CA. 163^51 

Upl  Aid  Soealv  of  Sala  Cns  CnMy.  WiUaii*.  Ok 135.51 1 

rtaadUto  Savos.  Eanlia.  CA 302,609 

Bat  ladrii  lapl  Savos.  Us  Aapks.  CA 79,472 

to  toaoatai  <<  Sa  Ffaoscs  Mtotor  Upl  Smtoi 

PUT"".  Sa  Ftaekca.  CA 15  744 

•Mato  Cato  la  roMi  Ua.  Sa  Fradn.  CA 499.622 

JWaa  Upl  Sawas.  ton.  NV 111,027 

toodi  Upl  Savos.  Can  Qly.  NV. 359663 

|teiji  lanlSavoi  Cop..  Anctoap  All U25.1  II 

Upl  Ad  Sacaly  of  Hawaa.  HoaUa.  Oda,  HI ..._...._ 500  J63 

UAo  Upl  Ad  SavDi.  kc .  Base.  ID    asi  778 

■otoa  Upl  Savos  Asacatan.  Hekna.  W 852  932 

Orepa  Upl  Savos  Caparatan.  PoUad,  OH .: 1 497 Jll 

Ulie  Coa^  UfH  Ad  SavO,  kc,  Eapne.  OR 1(3J60 

U|al  Ad  Savo  IWtiniBt  to  Asaoatin,  tattik  Ci 401278 

kaioMW  Upl  Ad  Savo.  kc .  Ston.  « 144  751 

Evarpaa  Upl  Savn.  Saattk.  WA „: 2  690  643 

Spokae  Upl  Sanos  Cato.  Spokae.  WA 265456 

Paiat  Sond  UiH  Aaslace  Fonditiai.  Taoao.  NA. 302  680 

Upl  Ad  Senas.  Caspa.  Ilf* _ 20I 783 

Upl  Saves  kr  SodiaBskni  Wvotot  aaynaa. !»_.. 159!602 

tonnasaii  Uial  Soves  Cop.  Upw  Hani  tskad,  Gtt 712J00 

Gton  Upl  Senos  Copontoi.  Apai.  GU 150.220 

Sonx:  Fiaadm  of  itoMtai  laqaat  to  fla  Upl  Savos  Capintoi. 
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Naeknur. 


Htf  iWL_... 


SaMiCatoB 


113.2*4 

3M3i 

4U1S 

IJ44 

mm 

MM 
* 

lun 

\%m 

( 

0 

29UH 

26.910 

0 

0 

30jn 

4.713 

0 

0 

566.175 

71i23 

1.477 

ivtn 

40.011 
200 

2ijn 

0 
7.562 
7J10 
354 
Ti^lM 
11.74$ 
1437 
30Jil 
6J14 

LK7 

m 
no 

nm 

70J95 
21JS0 


(73.562 

22.254 

61.905 

4il8 

56t3$S 

101i57 

1.115 

0 

61.11* 

S6J20 

0 

0 

425.065 

14,575 

0 

0 

125.660 

6.040 

0 

0 

196J64 

52.907 

2.232 

14,3(4 

62.017 

239 

18.5(0 

9.SU 

35.1(6 

13.118 

4452 

327,967 

0 

115 

39.711 

5.501 

26.276 

5,325 

5J(2 

6.413 

6.784 

27.501 

128357 

21.672 


153,865 

439.704 

30.201 

12.085 

580,911 

119.7(9 

336 

0 

53.612 

169.129 

0 

0 

440.779 

40.652 

1,500 

0 

10(384 

22.266 

0 

0 

398.291 

96.751 

64350 

13,665 

73.188 

100 

16300 

78.5(4 

10311 

9309 

53(1 

599.752 

0 

5338 

33,128 

3.055 

32301 

149373 

5J05 

1379 

2i05 

103.108 

95.382 

60.996 


82,833,947 

0 

524,660 

1341.443 

3.641,155 

358.258 

11132* 

43314 

1371.4*4 

1,119.102 

83U 

30.103 

1.114.0(( 

253.411 

2*6.459 

351,236 

5(6,321 

2.061,168 

53.647 

309.108 

730,943 

799,886 

531,323 

886,299 

829  J99 

51335 

298.114 

117304 

73.580 

388,402 

176.756 

2,8(0,041 

1353,473 

2(0,785 

1,697,749 

960,099 

155.971 

1,521.834 

8.620 

1.706,3(6 

171,946 

1.970.360 

3.046.341 

63377 


S33373I5 

130.435 

829.091 

2321.158 

3,574.156 

556.5(6 

131373 

51.137 

2,1483(5 

1.423315 

72,571 

8(341 

1,737,483 

538311 

558.(37 

265389 

1,00(325 

2.427,605 

67,643 

40354 

770,056 

1.099,068 

417,646 

1303310 

1,6((363 

125.149 

346.615 

2*8,948 

83.473 

742.777 

319.986 
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San*  Fmtaigt 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  It  Ls 
time  to  make  a  choice.  It  is  a  choice 
between  the  lawyers  and  the  farmers. 
It  is  a  choice  between  litigation  and 
agriculture.  It  is  a  choice  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  set  priorities  or  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  say  we  are  going  to 
fund  every  good  cause. 

I  think  I  have  outlined  a  long  list  of 
abuses  by  Legal  Services. 

Listening  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  you  would  think 


that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  long 
and  honorable  history  of  pro  bono 
legal  work  by  the  bar  associations 
around  this  country. 

I  wonder  why  Thomas  Jefferson 
forgot  legal  services  in  defining  the 
basic  rights  of  our  people. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
budgets  are  about  choices.  Sometimes 
those  choices  are  hard  choices.  This  is 
a  hard  choice.  But  we  are  going  to  vote 
here  In  terms  of  priorities. 

I  ask  those  who  believe  that  in  this 
difficult  time  in  agriculture,  with  a 
hard  transition  upon  us.  money  that 
could  fund  crop  insurance  and  soil  and 
water  conservation  is  more  or  less  im- 
portant than  funds  that  have  been 
used  and  are  being  used  today  to  stop 
elections,  to  fund  suits  for  sex 
changes,  to  use  universities  to  stop  ag- 
ricultural research  because  It  might  in- 
crease productivity,  it  might  be  capital 
intensive,  it  might  put  somebody  out 
of  a  Job. 

Those  are   the  choices  we   face.   I 
think  that  choice  is  clear.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  amendment  as  I  hope 
will    those    who   share    my    concerns 
about  agriculture  and  those  who  do 
not  believe  the  future  of  America  is 
going  to  be  determined  in  the  court- 
room, but  think  like  Jefferson  did  that 
it  is  going  to  be  determined  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ORAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  President  what  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  doing  is  smoking  the  fox 
out  of  the  hen  house.  He  is  saying,  in 
his  typically  gentle  way.  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

It  has  been  no  more  than  3  or  4 
weeks  since  this  Chamber  rang  with 
declarations  that  "we  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  farmers;"  "we  all  love 
the  farmers;"  "we  must  protect  the 
farmers." 

All  right,  this  Is  their  chance,  is  it 
not,  I  ask  the  Senator? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.  H  Ki  ,MS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  am  privileged  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  years 
the  abuses  and  disclosures  regarding 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  have 
shocked  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
I  am  advised,  however,  that  in  the 
recent  past,  in  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
there  has  been  a  real  attempt  by  those 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  to  sort  of 
clean  up  the  act,  to  sort  of  alleviate 
some  of  the  wrongdoing,  and  at  least 
the  worst  abuses  have  been  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that,  it 
might  seem  more  or  less  reasonable  to 


continue  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. But  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  when  you  look  beyond  the  represen- 
tations to  the  facts,  it  remains  obvious 
to  me  that  the  abuses  are  still  very, 
very  substantial.  There  are  very  rea- 
sonable nonbudgetary  reasons  to  think 
that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  want  to 
address  some  of  those  briefly  because  I 
think  my  friend  from  Texas  has  made 
the  case  that  Just  purely  on  budgetary 
grounds  as  a  matter  of  priority  that,  in 
fact,  we  could  do  without  this  and 
apply  the  funds  to  reducing  the  deficit 
or  programs  of  agriculture,  or  indeed 
to  some  other  kind  of  programs. 

I  do  not  want  the  record  to  be  in- 
complete, win,  lose  or  draw.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senate  to  fail  to  recognize 
that  there  remain  significant  abuses  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  notion  that 
what  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
doing  Is  funding  programs  that  help 
people  with  their  day-to-day  legal 
problems — somebody  is  getting  sued 
on  a  promissory  note  or  on  an  obliga- 
tion or  their  rights  are  in  question  if 
they  are  arrested  in  a  criminal  action 
or  something— that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  rises  to  the  rescue. 

I  think  we  all  support  that  kind  of 
help  for  people  who  are  in  trouble. 
However,  according  to  a  report  written 
by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  has  been  involved  in  re- 
districting  of  State  legislatures  In  the 
following  way:  In  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Mississippi.  Legal  Services  pro- 
grams clearly  changed  the  face  of 
Congress  and  State  legislatures 
through  successful  lawsuits  which 
overturned  their  reapportionment 
plan  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

In  other  States,  such  as  Colorado 
and  California,  redistricting  activities 
have  l>een  reported  as  lobbying  the  re- 
apportionment committees— lobbying. 
Now.  that  is  an  activity  which  most  of 
us  have  presumed  to  be  forbidden 
under  the  Legal  Services  Corix)ration 
statute.  Yet  the  report  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  represents  that 
that  Is  what  they  have  been  doing,  at 
least  In  part.  Thirty-four  programs  re- 
ported handling  94  legislative  redis- 
tricting cases  and  expending  2.182 
hours  and  $609,112  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  many 
Legal  Services  Corporation  programs 
either  do  not  maintain  or  failed  to  pro- 
vide detailed  information  for  the 
report  on  their  activities  in  redistrict- 
ing. The  foUowlng  groups  used  Legal 
Services  funds  in  nonspecified  legisla- 
tive redistricting  activities.  The  time 
and  money  involved  in  these  activities 
was  not  reported: 

Legal  Services  Corp.  of  Alabama:  East  Ar- 
kansas Legal  Services:  Arkansas  Legal  Serv- 
ices Support  Center;  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Metropolitan  Denver.  Legal  Services  of 
North  Florida;  Florida  Legal  Services;  Oulf- 


coast  Legal  Services:  Land  of  Lincoln  Legal 
Assistance  Foundation;  Legal  Services  Corp. 
of  Northern  Indiana;  Southwest  Louisiana 
Legal  Services  Corp.;  East  Carolina  Legal 
Services;  Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services;  Vir- 
ginia Legal  Aid  Society  and  Wisconsin  Judi- 
care.  13  other  programs  failed  to  respond  to 
the  survey  for  this  report  on  their  activities. 
These  recent  activities,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  not  within  the  proper  scope 
or  charter  of  a  federally  funded  legal 
program,  are  simply  the  latest  in  a 
long  history  of  such  activities— not  to 
say  that  those  activities  are  per  se 
wrong,  but  that  they  are  improper  for 
a  legal  foundation  or  corporation 
funded  by  Federal  taxpayers. 

This  goes  back  a  long,  long  way.  Mr. 
President,  the  record  of  that  is.  I 
think,  on  its  face,  a  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  existence  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  even  if  we 
had  no  budget  problem.  I  am  not 
going  to  address  the  budget  issues,  but 
I  do  want  to  close  with  this  point:  The 
choice  Is  not  between  giving  poor 
people  legal  representation  and  having 
this  Corporation  or  abolishing  the 
Corporation  and  letting  them  do  with- 
out. There  are  in  this  country  today 
over  600.000  private  attorneys,  ap- 
proximately twice  the  number  who 
were  in  practice  at  the  time  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  came  into  exist- 
ence. They  have  a  long  and  honorable 
tradition  of  pro  bono  activity,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  could  be  encouraged 
and  enhanced.  At  the  present  time, 
only  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  practic- 
ing attorneys  are  actively  engaged  in 
that  kind  of  activity.  Even  a  modest 
increase  in  this  percentage  would  more 
than  fulfill  any  work  which  would  be 
left  undone  by  abolishing  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  to  all  of  us  that  when  attor- 
neys come  forward  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  because  of  their  professional 
ethics,  because  of  their  commitment  to 
their  profession  and  because  of  their 
concern  for  their  fellow  humsui  beings, 
you  get  a  higher  standard  of  perform- 
ance than  when  you  are  Just  paying 
them  to  do  it  out  of  somebody's  Legal 
Services  Corporation  fund. 

I  do  not  know  about  others,  but  I 
have  learned  from  my  observation  of 
feeding  programs,  for  example,  that 
the  Federal  programs  drive  out  other 
programs.  When  you  pay  people  to  do 
it.  you  dry  up  the  wellsprings.  the 
sources  of  private  pro  bono  activity. 
That  Is  what  is  happening  in  legal 
services  as  well,  apparently. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  endorse  the 
amendment,  to  congratulate  my  friend 
from  Texas  on  taking  the  lead  in  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  improbable  he  will 
succeed.  I  think  I  am  skeptical  that  his 
amendment  is  going  to  pass.  Someday 
it  ought  to  pass:  this  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  ought  to  be  raised 
over  and  over  again  and  brought  to  a 
vote  repeatedly  until  the  message 
sinks  in  that  this  program  is  extrava- 


gant, even  after  the  reforms  of  recent 
years,  and  which  we  can  do  without. 
So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  offering  it 
today  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  of- 
fered again. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 
(Mr.  COHEIN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  matter  of  legal  services  is  a 
State  and  local  responsibility.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  under  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  put  that  responsibility 
at  the  Federal  level. 

I  would  say  next  that  the  lawyers  in 
the  different  States  and  communities 
will  do  this  work  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  time  when  I  practiced  law 
helping  indigent  and  poor  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  lawyers  today  are  patriotic 
enough  to  help  their  fellow  man  if 
they  are  in  need  of  services  and  unable 
to  pay  for  it.  To  me.  it  is  as  it  has  Just 
been  expressed:  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  it,  then  the  law- 
yers stand  aside  and  will  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  it.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  do  it.  They  have  done  it 
in  the  past;  they  will  do  it  again  if  the 
Federal  Government  gets  out  of  this 
field. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
this:  The  question  here  is  a  choice  be- 
tween helping  the  farmers  and  shift- 
ing this  money  to  the  farmers  or  al- 
lowing to  continue  Legal  Services.  Of 
the  two,  should  there  be  any  question? 
There  is  no  segment  of  our  population 
in  this  Nation  today  that  is  more  in 
need  of  help  than  the  farmers.  In  my 
State  today,  many  have  been  sold  out, 
gone  bankrupt.  In  other  States,  the 
same  situation  exists.  Anything  we  can 
do  to  help  them  I  think  we  ought  to 
do. 

The  choice  here  Is  very  clear  Are 
you  for  the  farmers  when  they  need 
help  or  not?  That  is  the  question.  I 
hope  the  Senate  votes  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  

Mr.  EXON  and  Mr.  SPECTER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  controlling 
the  time  to  yield  5  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  6  minutes  left. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 

EXONl.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  legal  services  as  a  program 
of  vital  need  in  this  country.  When 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  says  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  legal  services, 
that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is 


unwise  for  this  body  to  await  a  decla- 
ration by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  legal  services  are 
constitutionally  required.  It  was  not 
until  the  decision  in  Gideon  against 
Wainwright  in  1963  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  It  was 
mandatory  that  a  lawyer  be  provided 
for  someone  who  was  hailed  into 
court. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  have  taken  that  important  step 
long  before  it  was  left  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  make 
that  ruling  as  a  matter  of  constitution- 
al mandate.  We  should  not  neglect  our 
duty  to  provide  for  the  public  welfare 
until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  courts. 
Across  this  country.  Legal  Services  has 
performed  a  very  vital  function. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  farmer.  My  State. 
Pennsylvania,  has  more  people  living 
in  the  rural  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
some  2.5  million,  than  live  In  the  rural 
part  of  any  other  State  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  a  nation  with  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide appropriate  help  for  farmers 
without  tunilng  our  backs  on  those 
who  are  in  need  of  legal  services. 
Many  times,  the  farmers  themselves 
are  in  need  of  legal  assistance.  When 
foreclosures  have  gripped  the  farming 
community  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  on  many  occasions  that  they 
turn  to  community  legal  services. 

This  program  has  worked  very  well. 
It  has  been  substantially  reformed. 
The  funding  has  already  been  materi- 
ally reduced.  I  urge  that  this  l)ody  put 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  program 
of  community  legal  services  as  it  exists 
today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  against  this  amendment  because 
it  is  an  insult  to  our  Nation's  farmers. 
This  amendment  is,  plain  and 
simple,  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  which  provides  vi- 
tally needed  legal  advice  to  many  of 
our  most  disadvantaged  citizens. 
Access  to  legal  advice  and  represenU- 
tion  affords  these  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  their  legal  rights 
In  the  American  Justice  system. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  trans- 
fer money  saved  by  eliminating  legal 
services  to  agriculture  programs.  This 
is  a  classic  smoke-and-mirrors  propos- 
al; $300  million  does  nothing  to  solve 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers; $300  million  will  do  nothing  to  al- 
leviate the  desperate  plight  of  Mon- 
tana ranchers  who  face  foreclosure  on 
the  land  their  grandfathers  home- 
steaded. 

This  amendment  tries  to  woo  sup- 
port by  pretending  to  benefit  agricul- 
ture. But  I  am  not  fooled,  and  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
vot«  agaiiut  the  Gr&ham  amendment 
to  transfer  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  the  Crop  Insur- 
ance Program  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Program.  While  I  support  in- 
creased funding  for  these  two  farming 
programs.  I  cannot  support  this  effort 
to  abolish  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. There  are  other  ways  we  can  and 
should  provide  additional  funding  for 
farming  programs,  and  I  will  be  voting 
for  amendments  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  do  JtJst  that. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  4 
years  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected the  administration's  attempts 
to  abolish  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  has  reaffirmed  its  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  Nation's  poor 
with  legal  assistance.  Senator  Graham, 
like  many  others  who  have  advocated 
abolishing  the  Corporation,  has  cited 
isolated  abuses  in  the  legal  services 
program.  The  Congress  has  already 
taken  significant  steps  to  curtail  the 
Corporation's  activities.  If  further  re- 
strictions are  necessary,  the  Congress 
shouJd  consider  responsible  legislation 
which  addresses  these  problems— 
rather  than  supporting  this  effort  to 
do  away  with  the  program  altogether. 

Employees  of  the  Corporation  spend 
most  of  their  time  providing  legal 
advice  to  poor  people  about  such 
things  as  housing,  divorce,  health  and 
domestic  violence.  As  my  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Senator  Harkih.  has  so 
aptly  stated,  if  we  vote  to  abolish  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  we  will  be 
denying  the  Nation's  poor  access  to 
the  American  Judicial  system  and  a 
peaceful  way  to  resolve  their  disputes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  that 
would  rearrange  some  of  our  spending 
priorities.  There  is  little  ques^'or  that 
America's  farmers,  particularly  t*>ose 
in  Iowa,  are  facing  some  of  the  tough- 
est economic  times  in  decades.  These 
troubles  spread  throughout  the  fabric 
of  rural  communities  and  affect  non- 
farm  families  as  well. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment, 
the  aim  Is  to  shift  moneys  from  the 
budget  function  that  Includes  legal 
services  to  the  fimction  that  covers  ag- 
riculture programs.  It  is  important 
that  we  remember  that  the  commit- 
tees of  Jurisdiction  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  shift  funds  around.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  possible  that  the  com- 
mittees may  stUl  be  able  to  retain  legal 
service  if  they  find  other  sources  of 
savings. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  If  this  Is  done, 
that  some  of  the  problems  with  legal 
services  Is  corrected.  In  the  past.  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funds  have  been 
diverted  away  from  its  proper  mandate 
of  serving  the  poor,  and  instead  have 
been  misused  for  political  training, 
media  advocacy,  political  campaigns 
and  shell  corporations. 


There  are  alternative  ways  of  provid- 
ing legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  With 
over  600,000  attorneys  in  the  United 
States,  double  the  number  when  Legal 
Services  Corporation  was  founded,  cer- 
tainly the  talent  and  resources  exist 
that  have  been  untapped  to  help  our 
Nation's  poor. 

This  amendment  boils  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  more  money  is 
needed  to  cover  the  needs  of  America's 
struggling  farmers,  or  should  the 
other  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  other  programs  be  required  to 
squeeze  more  savings  out  of  their  pro- 
grams. I  suggest  that  America's  farm- 
ers have  been  squeezed  enough  and  its 
time  that  other  committees  and  pro- 
gram administrators  be  required  to  be 
a  little  more  frugal  to  help  out. 

Mr.  DK:0NCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  not  so  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
Administration.  Because  it  is  cloaked 
in  terms  of  increased  funding  for 
needed  agriculture  programs,  propo- 
nents of  abolishing  legal  services  for 
the  poor  argue  that  this  is  an  either/ 
or  proposition.  It  is  not. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
Adznlnistration  every  year  it  has  been 
in  office.  Now  they  are  trjing  to  tell 
the  Congress  that  we  have  to  choose 
between  these  two  important  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  process 
does  involve  making  choices  and  set- 
ting priorities,  but  not  between  two 
specific  programs.  It  involves  setting 
priorities  for  all  Federal  spending 
across  the  board.  My  vote  for  restoring 
the  full  Social  Security  and  other  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  was  not  a  vote 
against  farmers  and  neither  will  be  my 
vote  to  continue  funding  for  Legal 
Services. 

Those  who  would  abolish  Legal  Serv- 
ices buttress  their  position  by  reading 
us  lists  of  so-called  abuses  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  disturbed  by  some 
activities  of  local  legal  services  offices 
and  have  eagerly  participated  in  ef- 
forts In  Congress  to  control  these  ex- 
cessive activities.  I  find  it  interesting, 
however,  that  the  very  people  who  are 
hammering  away  at  these  Isolated 
abuses  of  legal  services  are  the  ones 
who  are  telling  us  that  it  is  unfair  to 
use  examples  of  waste  and  abuse  in 
the  Pentagon  to  argue  for  modifica- 
tions in  the  defense  budget.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  isolated  abuses  in  the 
Pentagon  should  lead  us  to  abolish  the 
military-,  nor  do  I  think  that  isolated 
abuses  in  the  Legal  Services  Adminis- 
tration should  result  in  us  abandoning 
our  commitment  to  the  provision  of 
legal  services  for  the  poor  and  indi- 
gent. 

I  want  It  clear  that  my  vote  against 
this  amendment  bears  no  relationship 
to  my  strong  support  for  both  crop  in- 
surance and  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
the  praises  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  agricul- 
tural lands  are  a  limited  resource;  if 
we  allow  them  to  erode  in  fiscal  year 
1986  there  will  be  no  land  to  conserve 
in  fiscal  year  1988  or  fiscal  year  1989. 
The  lesson  of  Ethiopia  is  not  that  far 
from  America.  The  land  is  fragile  and 
must  be  conserved. 

However,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
argue  about  the  Importance  of  these 
agricultural  programs.  That  is  not  the 
real  issue  being  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

These  are  good  and  necessary  pro- 
grams, and  I  expect  that  before  this 
budget  process  is  completed  that  there 
will  be  another  opportunity  to  In- 
crease funding  for  them.  And  I  trust 
at  that  time  that  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment  will  vote  for  this  aug- 
mentation. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but 
not  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
stated.  I  am  not  convinced  that  tf  we 
eliminate  Legal  Services,  which  I  have 
some  concerns  about,  the  lawyers  are 
automatically  going  to  take  up  the 
slack.  Had  they  taken  up  the  slack, 
there  would  not  have  been  any  need 
for  Legal  Services  in  the  first  instance, 
so  I  do  not  think  one  should  be  asked 
to  support  or  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment on  that  ground. 

Also,  I  have  noticed,  Mr.  President, 
that  many  people  who  are  defending 
agriculture  today  and  providing  $300 
million,  which  is  a  pittance,  to  help 
the  disastrous  farm  situation  in  Amer- 
ica today,  are  the  same  people,  by  and 
large,  who  bought  onto  the  OOP- 
White  House  compromise;  that  after 
the  Budget  Committee  finished  its 
work,  they  went  right  down  to  the 
White  House  and  the  numbers  are 
almost  identical.  The  people  who  are 
now  speaking  for  agriculture  do  not 
speak  for  it,  do  not  vote  for  it  when  it 
really  counts.  The  $18  billion  which 
that  compromise  took  out  of  the  agri- 
cultural budget  that  came  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee  shifted  to  defense. 
So  let  us  not  be  fooled,  let  us  not  be 
voting  pro  or  con  on  this  issue  on  the 
basis  that  the  lawyers  are  going  to 
pick  up  the  slack  or  that  it  is  going  to 
amend  the  onslaught  on  agricultural 
programs  by  the  GOP-Whlte  House 
compromise. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time 
and  yield  it  back  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back  any  time  that  we  have  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occiirs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  Is  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  sinnounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  71.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS-27 
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So  Mr.  Gramm's  amendment  (No.  51) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand, there  is  one  additional 
amendment.  There  are  a  number  of 
additional  amendments,  but  I  have  in- 
dicated, if  there  is  another  amend- 
ment that  can  be  offered  now.  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  this  and  that  will  be 
the  last  vote  of  the  day. 

But  I  hope  that  we  could  do  that 
very  quickly.  I  think  it  is  fairly  clear- 
cut,  If  it  Is  the  one  I  am  thinking  of. 
We  will  all  be  happy  about  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  I 
think  we  will  not  use  much  time  on 
our  side.  We  wish  to  have  the  vote  be- 
tween 1  p.m.  to  1:10  p.m.  Just  to  ac- 
commodate some  Members. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  even  earlier. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Or  even  earlier. 


AMjuiimaiff  iw).  SI 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hklms],  for  himself,  Mr.  Orasslet,  and  Mr. 
THURMomt,  propooes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 52. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  question  add 
the  following: 

Notwithfit&ndlng  any  other  provision  of 
this  resolution,  the  functional  totals  for  the 
General  Government  function  are  reduced 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
by  ten  per  centimi. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment?  

The  PREjSIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 
they  have  not. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  addition  to  Senator 
Grasslet  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaitm]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  ever 
an  amendment  needed  no  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, this  is  it. 

I  hear  constantly  in  this  Chamber 
and  across  the  country  that  the 
burden  of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit 
must  be  shared  by  all.  This  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  in  that  burden 
to  the  extent  of  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment, which  proposes  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  the  compensation  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

There  Is  a  Latin  expression,  res  ipsa 
loquitur,  meaning  the  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  and  this  amendment  speaks  for 
Itself. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  I  need  say 
nothing  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwater]  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Hklics,  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress  by  10  percent. 


When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive. I  introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this  same  objective.  No  action  was 
taken.  Again,  this  year.  I  introduced  a 
measure  to  reduce  congressional  sala- 
ries by  10  percent. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
very  eloquent  in  the  past  months 
urging  the  reduction  of  the  Federal 
deficit.  One  place  to  begin  this  reduc- 
tion process  is  right  here  in  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

Federal  budget  deficits  have  soared 
in  the  last  10  years,  adding  more  than 
$1.5  trillion  to  the  national  debt.  Since 
1974.  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
received  a  total  of  nine  pay  Increases, 
totaling  an  additional  $30,000  for  each 
legislator  in  1984.  If  our  amendment  is 
passed  today,  a  strong  message  wll  be 
passed  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
We  are  serious  about  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  we  are  willing  to 
begin  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
that  Members  of  Congress  should 
share  in  the  burden  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. However,  this  amendment  is  un- 
necessary in  order  to  achieve  that  goal 
because  Members  of  Congress  as  Fed- 
eral employees  will  have  their  salaries 
frozen  for  the  coming  year.  The  goal 
of  shared  sacrifice  is  to  be  fair,  not  pu- 
nitive, and  should  not  be  exploited  for 
political  or  partisan  gain. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  time  requested  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boreit]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  49, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS-49 


Abdnor 

DAmato 

Oam 

Andrews 

Danforth 

Ooldwater 

Armstrons 

DeCondni 

Oramm 

Bentaen 

Denton 

Orassley 

Bumpers 

Dodd 

HarUn 

Burdlck 

Dole 

Hatch 

ChUes 

Hawkins 

Cohen 

Exon 

Hecht 

Cranston 

Pord 

BefUn 
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Helm 

Nlcklea 

Thunnond 

Hebni 

PretiUer 

Trlble 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Wallop 

K»TlTiini 

Quayle 

Warner 

KMten 

Sim  peon 

WIlMn 

Le«hy 

Specter 

ZoiiiMky 

listUncly 

Stennla 

MlteheU 

NAYS--49 

Baucvu 

HolUnsi 

Murkowikl 

BIden 

Inouyc 

Nunn 

Blncmmui 

Johnston 

Packwood 

RnwhwlU 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Brmdley 

Kerry 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Lautenbers 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Lkxalt 

RockefeUer 

Cochrmn 

Levin 

Roth 

Dixon 

Lone 

Rudman 

Duraiterter 

Lus«r 

Sarbanes 

Eacleton 

Mathlai 

Saner 

Evsns 

Mataunmo 

Simon 

Olenn 

Meaure 

Stafford 

Oore 

MeConneU 

Stevens 

Oorton 

Melcher 

Welcker 

H«rt 

Metaenbaum 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTINO-S 
Boren  East 

So  Mr.  HzLMs'  amendment  (No.  52) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na reserved  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  maybe  It 
is  not  in  order,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  no 
more  thaui  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  think 
about  this  vote  over  the  weekend— a 
49-49  tie.  Here  we  are,  asking  every- 
body to  accept  cuts.  At  least  this  Sena- 
tor is  voting  for  everything  in  the 
package.  And  we  come  to  the  question 
of  our  own  compensation  and  end  up 
with  a  49-49  tie.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  It  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  vote  Monday  after- 
noon on  the  motion  to  reconsider;  if 
not,  a  vote  Monday  afternoon  on  the 
vote  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Just  carry  that  over  untD  Monday 
afternoon.  Let  Senators  think  about 
the  Implication  of  what  they  have 
done.  I  may  lose  by  2  to  1. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  the  minority 
leader  is  off  the  floor  at  a  caucus  on 
our  side,  and  I  reserve  the  right  for 
him  to  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  am  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


nays  on  the  motion  to  table  if  we  do 
not  delay  the  consideration  of  this. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  made  by  the  distln- 
gtiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HxcHT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtTRKowsKi).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  made  a  point  of  order 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
made  by  a  Senator  who  does  not  qual- 
ify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained  and  the 
motion  falls. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  calendar  Items: 
Calendar  Nos.  118.  119.  120,  121.  122. 
123.  124.  125,  126,  127,  128.  129,  130. 
131,  132,  133  under  the  Air  Force.  134, 
135,  and  136  under  the  Army.  137 
under  the  Marine  Corps.  138  through 
143  under  the  Navy,  and  all  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  calendar  nimibers  that 
have  been  read  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  We  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  have  cleared  all  nominations  be- 
ginning on  page  2  of  the  calendar  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  122  and  ex- 
tending through  page  2.  through  page 


3.  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  129,  through  page  4, 
through  page  5.  through  page  6, 
through  page  7.  and  through  page  8.  I 
am  not  sure  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  could  follow  me. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  As  I  understand  it.  it  has 
been  cleared  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  Order  118.  119.  120,  121,  and 
129. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  We  cannot  clear  at 
this  point  any  of  the  nominees  on 
page  1,  and  we  could  not  clear  at  this 
point  Calendar  Order  No.  129  on  page 
3. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  I  would  exclude  Cal- 
endar No.  118.  119.  120.  121,  and  129 
from  my  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  with  those  ex- 
ceptions identified  earlier  be  consid- 
ered en  Moc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
as  follows: 

KfuaiBsim  Rnm  CoiaassioN 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Allen  Sanda.  41()-«4- 
lOM,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
and  Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Joseph  Oacey,  124- 
2&-8224,  D.S.  Anny,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

EwviaoimxiiTAL  PRoncnoN  Aodict 
A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 
[New  Reports] 
Thb  JtmiciAaT 
Kenneth  F.  Ripple,  of  Indiana,  be  n.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.8.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  tenth  circuit. 

Joseph  H.  Rodriguez,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

Oeorge  F.  Oimn.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri. 

IM  TRX  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.     CJen.    Richard     K.    Saxer.     287-26- 
1830FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Herman  O.  Thomson,  487-32- 
7534FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-name  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Jack  I.  Oregory,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  John  L.  Plckltt.  4S1 -44-67 19FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ix  THz  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3963: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(Age  63).  United  States  Amry. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  William  E.  Odom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Dale  A.  Vesser,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Ijf  THX  Marink  Corps 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  D'Wayne  Gray.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

IH  trr  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  0>de, 
section  5064  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
To  be  director  of  budget  and  report* 

Rear  Adm.  William  D.  Smith,  534-32- 
0106/1120.  U.8.  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  Ui  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Crawford  A.  Easterllng  236-34- 
3108/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Cowhlll,  331-30- 
9875/1130,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  PoweU  P.  Carter,  Jr.,  571-34- 
0906/1130,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  commodores  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 


promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5913: 

uhrxstrictb)  Lm  omens 
Richard  Edward  Young.  Tammy  Haggard 
Etheridge,  LeRoy  Collins,  Jr.,  and  Frederick 
Peter  Bierachenk.  Jr. 

UintXSTRICTKD  LllfX  OITICER  (TAR) 

Tommle  Fred  Rlnard. 

MXDICAL  CORPS  OPTICBI 

James  Albert  Austin. 

DKHTAL  CORPS  OPFICKR 

Haruto  Wilfred  Yamanouchi. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPFICCR 

Donald  Oene  St  Angelo. 

CIVIL  EMGIHEER  CORPS  OPFICKR 

Charles  Richard  Smith. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  5143,  to  be  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S. 
Navy: 

To  be  Chief  of  Chaplain*.  U.S.  Navy 

Commodore  John  R.  McNamara,  Chaplain 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/4100.  U.8.  Navy. 
NoMiifATioiis  Placed  on  thk  Secretart's 

Desk  ih  the  Air  Force.  Armt,  Marike 

Corps.  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ma). 
Richard  O.  Broberg,  and  ending  Maj.  John 
T.  Aumlller,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Cohgressional  Record  of  April  4.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  S. 
Majors,  and  ending  John  E.  Troyer,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Cohgrsssioral  Record 
of  April  17,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David  M. 
Abbate.  and  ending  Edward  W.  Zwanzlger. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrxssiohal 
Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David  hL 
Abbate,  and  ending  Roger  D.  Wetherlngton, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comcressioral 
Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Alan  A. 
Abangan,  and  ending  Thomas  M.  Zuccaro, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrkssiohal 
Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Floyd  Z. 
Light,  Jr.,  and  ending  William  M.  Wight, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  April  17. 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Derric  L. 
Abrecht.  and  ending  David  L.  Zylka.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral  Record 
of  April  17,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beglimlng 
Oranvllle  R.  Amos,  and  ending  Anthony  C. 
Zinni,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgres- 
sioral Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
James  R.  Abelee,  and  ending  Richard  H. 
Zegar,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  19,  1985,  and  appeared 
In  the  Corgressioral  Record  of  April  33, 
1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Mi- 
chael J.  Pllrto,  and  ending  Christopher  D. 
Held.  9086,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Corgressioral  Record  of  April  22, 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  S. 
Ammons,  and  ending  Harry  P.  C^lause,  Jr., 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cororbbsioral 
Record  of  April  17. 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Christopher 
A.  Alello,  and  ending  Donald  E.  Burbach. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgressioral 
Record  of  April  17, 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William  M. 
Bartleman  II,  and  ending  Craig  B.  Dever, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  19,  1985.  and  appeared  In 
the  Corgressioral  Record  of  April  22,  1985. 

Navy  nomination  of  Cmdr.  Donald  E  Wil- 
liams, which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Corgressioral  Record  of 
April  32,  1985. 

HOItniATIOR  OF  JOSEPB  H.  RODRIGUEZ 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  P*resldent.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  finally  reached 
the  day  when  the  Senate  will  confirm 
a  highly  respected  memet>er  of  the 
New  Jersey  bar,  Joseph  Rodriguez,  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Joseph  Rodriguez  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  an  Independent,  fair,  and  re- 
lentless defender  of  the  law.  He  has 
served  three  separate  Governors  of 
New  Jersey.  In  the  Republican  admin- 
istration of  William  Cahlll,  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez was  tapped  to  chair  the  State 
Commission  of  Investigation.  And  in 
the  current  Republican  administration 
of  Thomas  Kean,  he  serves  as  the 
State's  public  advocate.  The  fact  that 
his  talents  have  been  so  broadly  recog- 
nized is  a  tribute  to  his  professional- 
ism. 

I  have  had  a  deep  concern  about  the 
quality  of  our  Federal  judiciary.  These 
are  lifetime  appointments.  The  people 
we  choose  will,  in  large  part,  deter- 
mine whether  the  people  have  faith  in 
the  most  basic  part  of  our  democra- 
cy—the sanctity  of  our  Constitution, 
the  freedoms  it  grants  and  the  laws 
that  give  it  strength. 

Joseph  Rodriguez  is  highly  qualified 
to  fuUflll  that  obligation.  As  chairman 
of  our  State  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion he  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  ensuring  the  highest  ethical 
standards  from  our  State's  public  serv- 
ants. He  performed  that  Job  with  great 
conviction.  CTurrently  Mr.  Rodriguez  is 
the  people's  defender— the  person  who 
ensures  that  the  public's  rights  are  not 
trampled  upon.  And  he  has  performed 
that  role  with  equal  conviction.  These 
two  assignments  have  called  for  strict 
standards  and  compassion.  Both  quali- 
ties are  also  essential  for  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  In  fact  the 
American  Bar  Association  recognized 
that  excellence  when,  in  a  very  rare 
action,  the  unanimously  found  him 
"exceptionally  well  qualified"  to  be  a 
Federal  court  Judge. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
note  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Rodriguez  also  broadens  the  ability  of 
our  Federal  Judiciary  to  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  community.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  other  members 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  are  of  Hispan- 
ic descent.  In  the  district  which  in- 
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eludes  New  Jersey,  the  latest  census 
records  nearly  7  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  of  Hispanic  origin,  and  there 
are  no  members  of  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary who  are  of  Hispanic  descent.  Mr. 
Rodriguez'  appointment  will  certainly 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  would  like  to 
see  the  Judiciary  more  inclusive  of  the 
entire  community. 

I  am  certain  that  Joseph  Rodriguez 
will  be  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Federal  district  court  in  New  Jersey 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  will  be 
confirmed  today. 

KOMINATION  OF  JOSEPH  BODRIGUB 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Joseph  Rodriguez  to  be  a  judge  on  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  is  a  skilled  lawyer,  an 
experienced  law  teacher,  and  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  He  was  deemed 
exceptionally  well  qualified  by  the 
ABA.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assciation. 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  and  chairman  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion. He  teaches  trial  practice  at  Rut- 
gers University  law  school  at  Camden. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rodriguez  is 
more  than  a  skilled  lawyer.  He  is  more 
than  an  experienced  public  official.  He 
is  a  very  decent  human  being.  Decen- 
cy. That  should  be  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  a  Judge.  But  it  is  something 
that  is  difficult  to  measure. 

One  can  measure  a  man  by  what  he 
does  and  what  people  say  about  him.  I 
had  met  Joe  Rodriguez  but  I  did  not 
know  him  well  untU  he  was  proposed 
by  Governor  Kean  and  nominated  by 
President  Reagan. 

I  inquired  of  many  people  and 
groups  around  the  State  about  Mr. 
Rodriguez.  I  heard  people  tell  me  he 
was  a  decent  person.  He  is  universally 
respected  by  people  who  know  him 
across  the  whole  spectnmi  of  New 
Jersey  life.  He  has  been  honored  by 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  ACLU  and  the 
American  Legion.  Just  last  month,  Joe 
Rodriguez  received  an  award  in  Sussex 
County,  NJ.  It  is  called  the  Friend  of 
Hospice  Award.  It  is  an  award  given  by 
a  local  group  to  individuals  who  ad- 
vance the  quality  of  care  and  concern 
for  the  terminally  ill. 

Mr.  President,  people  respect  Joe 
Rodriguez'  sense  of  duty.  They  respect 
the  job  he  did  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Investigation- 
charged  with  rooting  out  organized 
crime  in  our  State.  And  they  respect 
the  Job  he  does  as  public  defender- 
charged  with  defending  indigents  ac- 
cused of  crime.  And  they  respect  the 
Job  he  does  as  public  advocate— fulfill- 
ing a  very  broad  legislated  mandate  to 
pursue  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  would  be  the  first 
Hispanic  member  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary In  New  Jersey.  I  think  we  must 
do  more.  Mr.  President,  to  increase  the 


diversity  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  By 
increasing  the  diversity  of  the  bench 
with  such  eminently  qualified  persons 
as  Mr.  Rodriguez,  we  enhance  the  re- 
spect that  the  bench  commands  of  the 
diverse  public  it  must  Judge. 

It  should  also  be  noted.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  nomination  was  sent  up 
last  Congress.  It  failed  to  reach  the 
floor  because  of  opposition  from  mem- 
bers of  President  Reagan's  own  party. 
With  broad,  bipartisan  support  in  New 
Jersey  for  Mr.  Rodriguez'  renomlna- 
tion,  the  President  sent  up  his  name 
again.  Then  Mr.  Rodriguez  was  singled 
out  for  unusual  and,  I  think,  inappro- 
priate scrutiny.  He  was  asked  to 
answer  a  detailed  questionnaire,  in- 
quiring of  his  personal  views  about 
abortion,  capital  punishment,  the 
equal  rights  amendments  and  other 
social  issues.  Justified  questions  were 
raised  as  to  whether  the  questionnaire 
reflected  an  effort  to  impose  an  ideo- 
logical litmus  test  on  Judicial  nomi- 
nees. 

I  think  Mr.  Rodriguez  responded 
quite  appropriately  to  that  question- 
naire, and  to  questions  posed  to  him  at 
a  second  hearing  held  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  Rodriguez  attested  to 
his  intent  to  apply  the  law.  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  precedents  before  him. 
His  personal  views,  in  general,  should 
have  no  bearing  on  his  fitness  to  serve. 
Few  Judicial  candidates  are  as  quali- 
fied to  sit  on  the  Federal  district  coiut 
as  this  nominee. 

Last,  Mr.  President.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  moving  this 
nomination  forward.  While  some  Sen- 
ators had  delayed  action  on  the  nomi- 
nation, the  courts  In  New  Jersey  have 
remained  overburdened,  hampering 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice 
in  my  State. 

Joseph  Rodriguez  will  bring  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  the  same  sense  of 
duty,  faimeas,  and  decency  that  he 
has  brought  to  his  previous  endeavors. 
He  would  be  an  asset  to  the  bench.  I 
commend  him  and  urge  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

NOMnf  AnoN  or  sam  a.  hall,  jil 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  on  behalf  of 
my  long  time  friend.  Sam  Hall.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Congressman  Sam 
Hall's  nomination  to  the  Federal 
bench.  I  have  known  Sam  for  many 
years  and  throughout  that  time  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  his 
sound  thinking,  balanced  Judgment, 
and  wise  decisionmaking.  Congress- 
man Sam  Hall  is  no  stranger  to  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  since  his  first 
term  9  years  ago.  As  such,  many  of 
you  have  also  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect both  the  intellectual  and  aca- 
demic influence  exercised  by  Sam  Hall 
on  the  House  side. 


Sam.  like  his  dad  and  uncle,  will 
carry  on  the  proud  Hall  legacy  of  serv- 
ing on  the  bench.  Sam  Hall.  Sr.  served 
as  one  of  Texas's  finest  Judges  for 
more  than  20  years.  State  district 
Judge  Blall  was  respected  throughout 
the  State  of  Texas  as  an  even-handed 
Judge.  If  Sam's  dad  were  here  today, 
he  would  be  proud  of  his  son's  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Federal  bench. 

Sam's  dad  did  get  to  see  many  of  his 
son's  accomplishments,  including 
Sam's  graduation  from  Baylor  Law 
School.  For  27  years,  before  Sam  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  he 
practiced  law  in  Marshall,  TX.  During 
his  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  has  served  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  and  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  has-  been  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Relations  for  the  last  2  years. 

Congressman  Sam  Hall,  will  make 
the  transition  to  Federal  Judge  Sam 
Hall  smoothly  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  continue  to  address  issues  before 
the  bench  with  the  same  clarity, 
ethics,  and  temperament  that  has 
made  him  my  resi}ected  friend  and  col- 
league. Mr.  President,  I  Join  with 
Senate  colleagues  today  in  sounding  a 
firm  voice  of  confirmation  for  Sam 
Hall,  the  Judicial  nominee  for  the 
Eastern  district  of  Texas.  I  would  also 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Sam's  wife,  Madeleine,  and  their  three 
daughters. 

NOICIMATIOII  or  JOaXPB  RODRIOUB 

Mr.  BIDEH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  today  doing  the  people  of  my 
neighboring  State  of  New  Jersey  a 
great  service  by  approving  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  Rodriguez  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge. 

My  distinguished  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Braolkt  and  LAtrroiBXRG.  have 
worked  steadily  for  months  to  move 
this  nomination  along,  and  I  have 
Joined  them  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  is.  without  question, 
among  the  most  highly  qualified  Judi- 
cial nominees  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  considered,  as  indicat- 
ed by  his  American  Bar  Association 
rating  of  "unanimously  exceptionally 
well  qualified,"  the  highest  rating 
given  by  the  ABA,  and  given  only 
rarely. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  has  held  an  extraordi- 
nary array  of  positions  In  the  service 
of  the  public  under  Democratic  and 
Republican  Governors  alike.  In  the 
Republican  administration  of  William 
Cahlll  he  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education;  under 
Democrat  Brendon  Byrne  he  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Conunission  of 
Investigation:  and  In  the  current  Re- 
publican   administration    of    Thomas 


Kean.  Mr.  Rodriguez  is  the  States 
public  advocate  and  public  defender. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  also  spent  over  20 
years  in  private  law  practice,  which, 
along  with  his  service  as  public  de- 
fender, gives  him  an  unusually  com- 
prehensive record  of  experience  in 
both  criminal  and  civil  law. 

An  additional  reason  that  this  nomi- 
nation is  important  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  that  nearly  7  percent  of 
that  State  is  of  Hispanic  origin.  Mr. 
Rodriguez  will  be  the  first  Hispanic  on 
the  Federal  bench  in  New  Jersey.  His 
confirmation  is  an  important  step 
toward  making  the  Federal  Judiciary 
more  representative  of  the  commimi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  demonstrated  his 
good  Judgment  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  answered  questions  prof- 
fered to  him  by  some  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  concerning  his 
views  on  various  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Mr.  Rodriguez  declined  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  those  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  stating  that  to  do  so  would 
mean  that  he  "would  be  unable  to  im- 
partially determine  a  similar  issue 
that  might  be  presented  at  a  future 
time."  and  noting  that  to  answer  such 
questions  would  slIso  create  an  "ap- 
pearance of  impropriety." 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  Joseph 
Rodriguez  possesses  the  legal  experi- 
ence, competence,  integrity,  and  judi- 
cial temperament  to  serve  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Federal  bench.  I  commend 
Mr.  Rodriguez  to  my  colleagues. 

TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  ROGERS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  acts  today  on  General  Rogers' 
nomination,  I  want  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  exemplary  service  he  has 
rendered  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe  [SACEUR].  To  enu- 
merate General  Rogers'  many  accom- 
plishments as  SACEUR  would  take 
quite  some  time,  so  I  will  just  mention 
a  few: 

He  provided  firm  leadership  in  help- 
ing to  steer  the  alliance  through  the 
difficult  challenges  of  implementing 
the  dual-track  INF  decision: 

He  has  time  and  time  again  drawn 
public  and  governmental  attention  to 
the  relationship  between  the  height  of 
the  nuclear  threshold  and  the  state  of 
NATO's  conventional  defenses: 

He  took  the  initiative  in  defining 
and  formalizing  the  "Follow-On 
Forces  Attack"  doctrine: 

He  gained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  our  allies  in  dealing  with  a 
number  of  sensitive  policy  issues,  in- 
cluding facilitating  Spain's  entry  into 
the  alliance  and  trying  to  resolve  the 
disagreements  between  our  allies  on 
the  southern  flank: 

He  has  worked  tirelessly  for  a 
number  of  years  to  try  to  improve 
NATO's  conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties and,  in  recent  months,  has  helped 
ensure  that  my  concerns  in  this  area 


are  being  met  by  a  much  more  recep- 
tive audience  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  mention 
that  in  marked  contrast  to  other  mili- 
tary and  civilian  defense  officials  who 
have  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  over  the 
years.  General  Rogers  has  always  been 
forthright  and  candid  in  his  assess- 
ments. He  has  never  hesitated  to  call 
things  as  he  sees  them,  [minting  out 
what  is  wrong  and  what  needs  to  be 
fixed. 

General  Rogers'  reappointment  as 
SACEUR,  together  with  the  impres- 
sive skills  which  Ambassador  Abshire 
and  Lord  Carrington  have  brought  to 
Brussels,  will  ensure  that  a  leadership 
team  will  remain  in  place  in  NATO 
that  can  continue  to  advance  the  alli- 
ance toward  oar  common  goals.  I  com- 
mend President  Reagan  for  his  deci- 
sion to  reappoint  General  Rogers  to 
this  critical  position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  I^^sident 
be  immedately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  2  p.m..  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:09  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1985  as  "National  Community  Col- 
lege Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6. 1985.  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 


The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1985,  as  "National  Community  Col- 
lege Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Richard  M.  Hughes,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  expiring  January  20,  1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  1067.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  improved 
system  for  providing  military  advice  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  establish  a 
Nationai  Military  Advisory  Council,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  McClure): 
S.  1068.  A  bin  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained in  section  15(1)  of  the  Outer  (Conti- 
nental Shelf  lAnds  Act,  and  sections  601 
and  606  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendment  of  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1069.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Tonstry. 

By  Mr.  PRTOR  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 
BinfFERs): 
S.  1070.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Yancey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Sov- 
ereign Immunities  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  on  November  10.  1985. 

as    "National    Blood    Pressure    Awareness 

Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  hlmaelf. 
Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  Armstkoko.  Mr. 
BAUCtJS.  Mr.  Bisn.  Mr.  BoRm.  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Bradlxy.  Mr.  Buicr- 
KRs.  Mr.  BuRoicx.  Mr.  Btro.  Mr. 
CKAm:.  Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  Cochrah. 
Mr.  Crakston.  liir.  DcCoitcim,  Mr. 
DixoH.  Mr.  DooD.  Mr.  Dolx.  Mr.  Do- 
Mxmci.  Mr.  Duxxmouaa.  Mr. 
EvAHS.  Mr.  ExoR,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Oarm.  Mr.  OLXini,  Mr.  Oorjc,  Mr. 
OoRTOif.  Mr.  Orasslkt.  lAi.  Harkix. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hattikld.  Mra.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hbcht,  Mr.  Hxrun.  Mr. 
Hxnn.  Mr.  Hxufs.  Mr.  Holuugs. 
Mr.  iNonTK.  Mrs.  KASSssAUif.  Mr. 
KxmtKDT,  Mr.  Krrrt.  Mr.  Lkaht. 
Mr.  Lcvuf,  Mr.  Lx>i«c,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
BdATHiAS.  Mr.  Matsohaga.  Mr.  !4*t- 
TiHGLy,  Mr.  McClurx.  Mr.  McCoR- 
RRLL.     Mr.     Mn/THXR.     Mr.     Mrx- 

KNRAT7M.    Mr.    MOTHIHAR.    Hi.    IAV%- 

Kowsxi.  Mr.  NICKI.RS.  Mr.  Nuint,  Mr. 

Pnx.  Mr.  Prxssur.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 

QUATi.1.  Mr.  RnoLX.  Mr.  RocKxm.- 

UR.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Rudmam.    Mr. 

Sarbarrs.   Mr.   Sasskr.   Mr.   SnfOR. 

Mr.  SiMPSOR.  Mr.  SrccrsR.  Mr.  Stat- 

roRB.  Mr.  Strrris.  Mr.  Syiois.  Mr. 

Thurmord,  Mr.  Triblr.  Mr.  WAiumi. 

Mr.  WnsoN.  uul  Mr.  Zorirskd: 
8.  Res.  IM.  Resolution  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  American  veterans  of  World  War  11  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By    Mr.    CHILE8    (for    himself.    Mr. 

JoHRSTOH.  Mr.  BTTvnxs.  Mr.  Bidkr. 

Mr.  PsLL.  and  Mr.  Sasssr): 
S.  Res.  155.  Resolution  to  condemn  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ethiopian  Government;  ordered 
held  at  the  desk  until  close  of  business  on 
May  6.  1985. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILi;S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an  im- 
proved system  for  providing  military 
advice  to  the  President,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  establish  a  National  Mili- 
tary Advisory  Council,  and  for  other 
punx>ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RSPORlflRC  TRK  JOIRT  CHIXTS  OF  STATT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
address  and  remedy  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  pla«:uing  our  national 
defense:  the  performance  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  [JCS].  The  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  the  amendment  I  offered  last 
June  to  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act. 

Following  the  productive  debate  on 
my  amendment  last  summer,  I  agreed 
to  withdraw  it  with  the  understanding 
that  a  staff  report  on  reform  would  be 
soon  completed  and  that  the  issue 
would  receive  expeditious  treatment  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  during 


the   remaining  months  of   the   98th 
Congress. 

I  was  disappointed  that  at  the  end  of 
the  98th  Congress  no  report  had  been 
issued  sind  no  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  committee.  By  introducing  my 
legislation  again  today  I  hope  to  refo- 
cus  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  the 
issue. 

JCS  reform  is  far  too  important  to 
our  Nation's  security  to  be  ignored 
during  the  time  remaining  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Dissatisfaction  with 
Defense  Department  management  and 
the  widespread  concern  about  the 
budget  deficit  make  the  issue  ripe  for 
action.  Congress  must  act  with  fore- 
thought but  also  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency to  redress  this  serious  flaw  in 
the  U.S.  defense  structure. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
this  problem,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be 
alone  today  in  calling  for  reorganiza- 
tion; quite  the  contrary.  As  R.  James 
Woolsey.  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  written.  "The  weakness 
and  lack  of  influence  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  is  one  of  the  Pentagon's  less 
well-kept  secrets." 

Problems  and  criticisms  date  back  to 
the  original  compromise  creating  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1947.  The  or- 
ganization has  been  the  subject  of  an 
almost  endless  series  of  critical  studies 
conducted  by  blue-ribbon  panels  inside 
and  outside  E>OI>— 21  in  the  last  36 
years.  The  latest  study,  which  was  re- 
leased 2  months  ago  by  the  Defense 
Organization  Project  at  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  [CSIS].  has 
given  JCS  reform  efforts  tremendous 
momentum. 

The  CSIS  study,  entitled  "Toward  a 
More  Effective  Defense,"  was  devel- 
oped by  70  individutds  with  experience 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Defense 
Establishment,  including  retired 
senior  military  and  civilian  officials, 
industry  executives,  and  Members  of 
Congress— Senators  Cohxn,  Exon, 
Kassebaum,  and  Nunn  and  a  number 
of  House  Members  from  both  parties. 
The  study  was  endorsed  by  six  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense— Brown,  Clif- 
ford. Laird,  McNamara,  Richardson, 
and  Schlesinger— who  wrote: 

TTiere  are  serious  deficiencies  In  the  orga- 
nlzatlon  and  managerial  procedures  of  the 
defense  establishment  •  *  •  we  are  able  to 
tesUfy  about  the  degree  to  which  they 
weaken  efforts  to  ensure  U.S.  security. 

In  its  "Joint  Military  Structures" 
chapter,  the  CSIS  study  quickly  put 
its  finger  on  the  most  fundamental,  in- 
escapable flaw  in  the  current  JCS 
structure: 

Each  member  of  the  JCS,  except  the 
chairman,  faces  an  inherent  conflict  be- 
tween his  Joint  role  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
responsibility  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
his  service  on  the  other.  As  the  senior  mili- 
tary planning  and  advisory  body,  the  JCS 
are  charged  with  providing  military  advice 
that  transcends  Individual  service  concerns. 
At  the  same  time,  each  chief  Is  the  military 


leader  of  his  service  and  lU  primary  spokes- 
man to  the  civilian  leadership.  Although  the 
1947  National  Security  Act  mandates  that  a 
service  chief's  Joint  role  should  take  prece- 
dence over  his  duties  as  leader  of  a  service, 
this  does  not  occur  in  practice— and  for  good 
reason.  If  a  chief  did  not  defend  service  po- 
sitions In  the  Joint  forum,  he  would  lose  the 
support  and  loyalty  of  his  service,  thus  de- 
stroying his  effectiveness. 

The  CSIS  study  agrees  with  Its  pred- 
ecessors; The  Chiefs'  understandable 
and  admirable  commitment  to  the  re- 
spective services  which  they  lead  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Chiefs  to  set  aside 
their  service  perspectives  to  effectively 
discharge  their  Joint  responsibilities. 
In  other  words,  the  present  system 
creates  an  unavoidable  conflict  of  in- 
terest for  each  service  Chief. 

The  tradition  that  JCS  advice  be 
unanimous— with  each  service  able  to 
exercise  veto  power— reduces  that 
advice  to  negotiated  pabulum,  rather 
than  the  crisp,  well-reasoned  assess- 
ment of  the  problems  and  options 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  their  principal  military  advisers. 

John  Kester,  Secretary  Brown's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  and  Deputy  Assistimt 
Secretary  of  the  Army  during  the 
Nixon  administration,  made  this  first- 
hand observation  on  the  subject: 

When  I  worked  In  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's Office,  I  was  suprised  that  memoran- 
da from  the  JCS  were  not  the  crisp  assess- 
ments of  situations  and  options  one  might 
expect.  They  more  closely  resembled  the 
contract  for  sale  of  your  house,  with  num- 
bered lines  and  carefully  drafted  circumlo- 
cutions designed  to  protect  bureaucratic  in- 
terests and  conceal  compromises. 

Gen.  David  Jones,  former  Chairman 
of  the  JCS  and  a  participant  in  the 
CSIS  study,  whose  willingness  to  criti- 
cize the  Joint  Chiefs  sparked  new  in- 
terest in  the  issue,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience: 

When  the  Chairman  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  gave  their  own  per- 
sonal advice.  It  was  given  high  marks.  But 
when  It  became  corporate  advice,  of  five 
people  together.  It  was  of  very  little  use,  not 
very  Influential,  and  given  very  poor  marks 
by  the  customers,  the  civilian  leadership,  as 
well  as  the  senior  military  officials. 

The  organizational  falling  of  the 
JCS  leave  o\xr  defense  effort  with  a 
profound  vacuum  at  the  top  where 
joint  strategy,  contingency  planning, 
and  budgeting  and  allocation  of  re- 
sources are  Involved.  In  this  regard, 
the  distinguished  retired  Gen.  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster  has  testified: 

Although  the  JCS  bear  only  part  of  the 
responsibility  (for  the  lack  of)  a  coherent, 
effective  defense  policy,  military  strategy 
and  military  posture  *  *  *  they  bear  an  Im- 
portant part  •  *  * 

The  contributions  to  Increased  military  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  that  could  be 
made  through  Improved  top-level  military 
planning  and  advice  are  not  being  realized. 
In  particular,  the  mechanisms  for  develop- 
ing and  advancing  individual  service  Inter- 
ests and  promoting  Individuals  weapons  sys- 


tems are  stronger  by  far  than  those  for  pro- 
viding coherent  overall  strategic  plans  and 
responding  to  o\'erall  national  security  In- 
terests and  needs  *  •  * 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  visible  ad- 
verse consequences  of  the  current  or- 
ganization is  with  respect  to  the  bloat- 
ed defense  budget.  We  know  all  too 
well  that  the  military  Is  not  making 
the  hard  choices  between  weapons 
which  effective  Joint  leadership  could 
help  to  produce.  Former  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  Schlesinger  commented 
on  this  subject  during  a  recent  call  to 
reorganize  the  JCS: 

The  general  rule  is  that  no  service  ox  may 
be  gored  •  •  •  The  unavoidable  outcome  is  a 
structure  in  which  logrolling,  backscratch- 
Ing.  marriage  agreements  and  the  like  flour- 
ish ••  • 

What  comes  up  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  a 
mutual  endorsement  of  the  individual  desire 
of  the  several  services.  There  is  no  crosscut- 
ting— nor.  given  the  nature  of  the  structure, 
can  there  be  any  crosscutting.  As  I  generally 
have  been  a  supporter  of  the  top  dollar  for 
the  military  services,  I  believe  I  can  say  that 
the  dollar  requests  are  invariably  so  high 
that  they  cannot  conceivably  be  sustained 
by  the  national  consensus. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
JCS  system  has  also  left  its  dirty  fin- 
gerprints on  U.S.  military  operations. 
According  to  Dr.  Schlesinger.  "The  ex- 
isting structure  does  Impede  planning, 
for  each  of  the  services  quite  naturally 
wishes  a  piece  of  the  action  in  any 
crisis— and  the  existing  structure  as- 
sures that  all  somehow  will  be  fitted 
in,  even  if  a  service  provides  less  than 
optimal  forces  for  dealing  with  that 
particular  crisis." 

Robert  Komer,  Ambassador  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  provided  a  specific  example: 

I  was  unable  to  get  a  corporate  view  from 
the  JCS  on  the  optimum  strategy  for  deter- 
rence and  defense  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  each  of  the  Chiefs 
didn't  have  some  clear  ideas  on  what  to  do. 
Some  of  them  emphasized  a  maritime  strat- 
egy. Some  of  them  emphasized  victory 
through  air  power.  Others  emphasized  send- 
ing a  lot  of  divisions.  But  there  was  no  way 
which  would  permit  them  to  give  meaning- 
ful military  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Institutionally  as  to  how  best  to 
defend  Persian  Gulf  Oil. 

Experience  teaches  what  logic  would 
suggest:  The  weaknesses  resulting 
form  the  lack  of  an  effective  Joint 
mechanism— and  the  dangers  inherent 
In  the  "something  for  every  service" 
approach— do  not  disappear  when 
actual  combat  situations  occur.  In- 
stead, they  are  exacerbated.  Consider 
the  following: 

The  Vietnam  War:  According  to 
former  JCS  Chairman  Jones.  "The  or- 
ganizational arrangements  were  a 
nightmare;  for  example,  each  service 
fought  Its  own  air  war." 

The  Iranian  hostage  rescue  attempt: 
Air  Force  helicopter  pilots,  who  had 
flown  in  Vietnam  and  were  specially 
trained  for  hazardous  overland  mis- 
sions, were  passed  over  in  favor  of 
Marine  pilots  who  were  clearly  less 


qualified.  The  overriding  consideration 
was,  apparently,  ensuring  that  the  ma- 
rines would  have  some  role  to  play  in 
the  important  mission. 

The  tragedy  at  the  Marine  com- 
pound in  Beirut.  Marines  foimd  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  an  unwieldy 
chain  of  command  headed  by  an  Army 
general,  then  an  Air  Force  general, 
and  then  four  levels  of  Navy  officers. 
The  Defense  Department's  own  Long 
Commission  reported  apparent  and 
understandable  confusion  about  who 
actually  was  the  senior  commander  of 
the  U.S.  multinational  force  in  Leba- 
non. The  Navy  commander  of  the  am- 
phibious task  force  was  the  "Com- 
mander, U.S.  Forces  Lebanon."  The 
Marine  commander  of  the  Amphibous 
task  force  was  the  "Commander,  U.S. 
Forces  Ashore  Lebanon."  The  Com- 
mission sharply  criticized  the  entire 
chain  of  command  for  not  "initiating 
actions  to  effectively  insure  the  securi- 
ty" of  the  Marine  compound. 

Even  beyond  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  conflict  of  interest  which  arises 
from  "dual  hatting."  the  time  de- 
mands placed  on  the  Chiefs  are  unrea- 
sonable. Leading  one  of  the  armed 
services  is  a  more  than  full-time  re- 
sponsibility by  itself,  without  the  dis- 
traction of  Joint  responsibilities.  Inevi- 
tably, the  need  to  play  two  roles  can 
undermine  the  performance  of  one  or 
the  other — or  both.  General  Jones  has 
observed: 

Omar  Bradley  once  said  he  didn't  have 
time  to  do  both  jobs  well  •  •  •  Things  are 
much  more  complex  now  than  they  were  in 
his  time  *  *  •  It  is  very  difficult  to  have 
enough  time  to  immerse  oneself  deeply  into 
Joint  issues  and  to  do  the  Job  as  the  Chief  of 
a  service. 

The  recent  CSIS  report  concludes 
that  many  of  the  problems  I  have  out- 
lined could  be  alleviated  by  designat- 
ing "the  Chairman  as  the  principal 
military  adviser  to  the  Preslclent.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  replacing  the  cor- 
porate JCS  in  that  role."  My  legisla- 
tion incorporates  this  recommendation 
by  designating  a  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  to  take  the  place  of  the  corpo- 
rate JCS  and  to  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  civilian  leadership. 

The  legislation  I  will  offer  would  in- 
corporate another  CSIS  recommenda- 
tion by  creating  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
MUitary  Staff  to  assist  the  Chief  with 
day-to-day  activities  and  the  manage- 
ment of  crisis  situations.  At  present, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is 
the  only  senior  executive — civilian  or 
military— in  the  Defense  Department 
without  a  deputy. 

The  conflict  of  interest  problem  that 
afflicts  the  JCS  is  reflected  in  the 
workings  of  the  Joint  Staff,  which 
provides  support  for  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
The  CSIS  study  notes: 

The  officers  who  serve  on  the  Joint  Staff 
have  strong  incentives  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  their  services  in  the  Joint  arena. 
Joint  Staff  officers   usually  serve  only  a 


single  tour  there,  and  must  look  to  their 
parent  service  for  promotions  and  future  as- 
signments. Their  performance  is  judged  In 
large  part  by  how  effectively  they  have  rep- 
resented service  interests. 

Because  the  interests  of  each  service 
take  precedent  over  the  Joint  interests 
generally,  and  because  duty  with  the 
JCS  is  not  a  respected  assignment,  the 
quality  of  the  Joint  Staff  suffers. 
Indeed,  many  experts  have  observed 
that  the  services  are  imwilllng  to 
assign  their  best  officers  to  Joint  serv- 
ice, and  as  John  Kester  has  noted, 
"talented  officers  approach  service  on 
the  Joint  Staff  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm of  sailors  ordered  to  chip  paint." 

CSIS  recommends  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  Joint  Staff  system  "so 
that  officers  are  attracted  to,  trained 
for,  and  rewarded  for  service  in  Joint 
positions."  Again,  I  believe  that  my 
legislation  offers  a  solution  that  incor- 
porates the  CSIS  recommendation. 

There  is  no  single  "magic  bullet" 
that  will  solve  all  our  defense  prob- 
lems overnight,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  fundamental  change  of  the  JCS 
is  as  important  as  any  single  step  we 
could  take.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  CSIS  report  and  the  in- 
creased awareness  in  Congress  and  in 
the  public  of  the  need  for  military 
reform  will  prod  Congress  to  make 
necessary  reforms  in  the  near  future. 

The  legislation  I  will  Introduce 
would  do  the  following: 

It  would  abolish  the  JCS.  replacing  the 
corporate  entity  with  a  single  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  who  would  serve  as  the  principal 
miUtary  adviser  to  the  President,  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Security  Council. 

It  would  create  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Military 
Staff,  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  the  Chief 
came  from  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  the 
Deputy  would  come  from  the  Navy  or  the 
Marines,  or  vice  versa. 

It  would  establish  a  National  Military  Ad- 
visory Council  [NMAC],  comprised  of  four 
officers  drawn  from  the  respective  services, 
to  advise  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff.  Unlike 
the  present  situation,  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NMAC  would  be  the  last  tour  of 
duty  for  particularly  distinguished,  senior 
military  officers  who  would  not  be  return- 
ing to  their  services  (except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity during  a  declared  war).  In  this  way, 
hopefuUy,  the  Chief  of  MiUtary  Staff  could 
get  the  advice  of  senior  officers  of  unques- 
tioned stature  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
consider  our  overall  defense  picture,  rather 
than  the  Interests  of  a  particular  service. 

Service  on  the  Joint  Staff  would  be  up- 
graded In  several  ways.  The  legislation 
specifies  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  services 
should  recommend  only  outstanding  offi- 
cers for  joint  service.  To  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  the  assignment,  the  legislation 
would  give  the  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff 
the  authority  to  select  up  to  100  others  who 
were  not  recommended  by  the  services.  Spe- 
cial provisions  are  made  to  ensure  that  serv- 
ice of  the  joint  military  staff  will  be  accord- 
ed substantial  weight  in  considering  promo- 
tions. If  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  request- 
ed, a  selection  board  to  consider  promotions 
for  officers  of  the  Joint  Staff,  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  selection  boards  were  conaid- 
erln«  promotions  for  those  officers  in  indi- 
vidual services,  and  a  percentage  of  the  va- 
cancies would  be  set  aside  for  officers  bein^ 
considered  by  the  special  board. 

Those  who  favor  serious  reform  of 
the  JCS  have  fallen  into  one  of  two 
camp6.  My  amendment  represents  one 
school  of  thought  which  argues  that 
because  the  conflict  of  interest  ari;  ng 
from  "dual  hatting"  is  the  essence  of 
the  problem,  we  should  remove  the 
service  Chiefs  from  their  Joint  respon- 
sibilities. Many  noted  defense  ex- 
perts—civilian and  military— have  en- 
dorsed this  view,  including  Harold 
Brown.  Gen.  "Shy"  Meyer.  Oen.  Mux- 
well  Taylor,  and  David  Packer.  Others, 
seeing  the  same  problem,  argue  that 
reform  would  be  more  realistic— and 
encounter  less  resistance— if  the 
Chiefs  retained  their  position  on  the 
JCS,  while  the  Chairman's  role  was 
significantly  strengthened. 

Although  the  two  groups  favoring 
reform  diverge  on  the  proper  role  for 
the  service  Chiefs,  a  clear  consensus 
exists  about  major  elements  of  a 
reform  pacltage:  making  one  officer 
the  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  NSC;  allowing  that  office  to 
direct  the  activities  of  a  strengthened 
Joint  Staff,  with  incentives  to  make 
joint  service  more  attractive;  and  cre- 
ating a  4-star  Deputy  Chief  to  assist 
the  chief  military  officer. 

HOaSX  LKGISLATION 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the 
House  approved  legislation  making 
certain  changes  in  the  JCS  structure 
and  last  simmier  added  the  bill's  lan- 
guage to  the  fiscal  year  1985  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  The  controversial 
House  language  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

The  House  may  well  act  on  similar 
JCS  reform  legislation  during  the  cur- 
rent Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  wlU  offer  a  different  ver- 
sion. This  expected  activity  presents 
the  Congress  with  an  opportunity,  but 
also  a  danger.  Not  since  1958  has  Con- 
gress focussed  seriously  on  the  issue  of 
JCS. 

Realistically,  once  we  legislate,  any 
changes  made  are  likely  to  stay  in 
effect  for  years.  For  that  reason, 
reform  must  be  accomplished  soon, 
but  it  must  be  done  right,  through  leg- 
islation which  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  critique  last  year's 
House- passed  reform  bill. 

While  I  admire  the  leadership  of  the 
House  committee  on  this  issue,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  legislation  did  too 
little  and  too  much  at  the  same  time. 

It  did  too  little  in  Just  those  areas 
where  a  consensus  on  the  need  for 
reform  seems  to  have  emerged:  The 
legislation  did  not  create  a  Deputy 
Chairman;  it  did  not  give  the  Chair- 
man the  sole  authority  for  directing 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Staff;  it  did 


not  explicitly  make  the  Chairman  the 
principal  military  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  NSC. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  legisla- 
tion went  too  far  by  straying  into  two 
sensitive  and  dangerous  areas.  The 
House  would  have  made  the  Chairman 
of  the  JCS  a  member  of  the  NSC.  It 
also  would  have  placed  the  Chairman, 
by  statute.  In  the  chain  of  command, 
specifying  that  orders  to  combat  com- 
mands shall  be  Issued  by  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  through  the  Chair- 
man. 

These  are  far-reaching  changes. 
Under  current  law,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  staff,  not  command,  duties. 
"Their  function,"  President  Eisenhow- 
er reminded  Congress,  "is  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

By  placing  the  Chairman  on  the 
NSC,  the  House  bill  made  him  a  co- 
equal with  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 
not  his  foremost  military  adviser. 
John  Kester,  who  has  given  these 
issues  as  much  thought  as  anyone,  has 
predicted  these  regulations. 

It  gives  the  Chairman  another  hat,  as 
they  say  in  the  military.  It  gives  him  a  stat- 
utory office  which  is  not  derivative  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  takes  little  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  some  day.  If  only  be- 
cause of  the  relentless  pressure  of  his  subor- 
dinates (who  are  not  malevolent,  but  simply 
behave  like  any  other  official's  subordi- 
nates), the  Chairman  will  have  a  staff  to 
assist  him  In  preparing  for  his  participation 
in  the  National  Security  Council,  and  for  de- 
veloping his  NSC  position. 

•  •  •  such  a  separate  role  would  encourage 
barriers  (there  are  already  enough  of  them 
at  the  staff  level)  between  the  Chairman 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  queried 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  more  likely 
by  one  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  staff 
such  as  the  Undersecretary  for  Policy,  the 
Chairman's  staff  will  politely  reply  what 
the  Chairman  does  in  his  role  as  an  NSC 
member  is  independent,  and  Is  none  of  the 
Secretary's  business.  It  Is  already  difficult 
enough  to  get  the  rest  of  the  government  to 
understand  that  the  JCS  is  part  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  that  the  Chairman 
by  law  does  work  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. No  legislation  is  needed  to  enhance 
the  problem. 

This  totally  unnecessary  addition  of  role 
(unnecessary  because  the  Chairman  is  In  at- 
tendance and  available  at  all  NSC  meetings 
anyway),  can  do  nothing  but  work  mischief. 
No  coherent  argument  in  support  of  such  a 
change  has  been  advanced;  the  best  thing 
that  proponents  say  for  It  Is  that  It  may  be 
harmless.  That  Is  no  basis  on  which  to  alter 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  delicate  or- 
ganizational balances  in  our  government. 

Placing  the  Chairman  in  the  chain 
of  command  represents  an  even  more 
fundamental  change.  The  House 
would  have  amended  the  long-stand- 
ing law  that  prohibits  the  Chairman 
from  commanding  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  legislation  inserts  the  Chairman 
into  the  chain  of  command  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  nine 
worldwide  commanders.  Every  order 
from  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  have  to  go  through 


the  Chairman.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's counsel  to  the  Congress  stated 
that  the  legislation  would  "vest  him 
with  supreme  military  command  in  his 
own  right"  as  a  single  military  leader 
of  all  American  combat  units. 

Harold  Brown  has  testified  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  his  misgivings  about  putting  the 
Chairman  in  the  chain  of  command: 
that  it  is  unnecessary  and  simply  in- 
vites others  to  circumvent  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

In  my  view,  the  House  legislation 
was  the  wrong  way  to  go.  The  danger- 
ous departures  outweigh  the  worth- 
while reforms  by  a  considerable 
margin.  But  the  flaws  in  the  House 
legislation  do  not  change  the  fact  that 
JCS  reform  is  desperately  needed. 
Both  my  bill  and  the  reform  proposals 
of  the  highly  respected  CSIS  study 
demonstrate  that  meaningful  reform 
can  t>e  accomplished— and  should  be 
accomplished— without  shifting  the 
country's  chief  military  officer  from 
an  advisory  position  to  a  command  po- 
sition. 

That  the  House  is  likely  to  act  on 
similar  legislation  this  year  should  be 
ample  incentive  for  the  Senate  to  push 
ahead  with  a  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  JCS  reorganization. 

OPPOSmON  TO  KEPORX 

One  last  point.  There  is  a  stubborn 
group  of  individuals  who  oppose  any 
JCS  reform.  Their  fear  of  change  too 
often  seems  to  result  from  parochial 
"turf"  interests  rather  than  national 
defense  interests.  Nonetheless,  oppo- 
nents have  raised  legitimate  questions 
about  reform  proposals  such  as  that 
which  was  passed  in  the  House  last 
year. 

One  of  the  leading  opponents  has 
been  vhe  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
Lehman,  who  has  aptly  criticized  the 
House  JCS  legislation  but  has  inaccu- 
rately equated  JCS  reorganization 
with  the  specter  of  a  German-style 
general  staff,  which  would  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military. 

This  is  an  old  argument  and  in  my 
Judgment  a  red  herring.  Obviously,  in 
any  reform  we  imdertake  we  must  be 
vigilant  about  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tion of  civilian  control  of  the  military, 
which  is  essential  to  the  way  our  de- 
mocracy—and any  democracy— func- 
tions. I  opposed  the  House  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  tampers  excessive- 
ly with  the  civilian-military  balance. 

But  I  think  that  the  issue— like  so 
many  that  we  face  in  Congress— is  one 
of  trying  to  strike  a  realistic  balance— 
and  not  being  afraid  to  make  needed 
changes  because  of  a  worst-case, 
doomsday  scenario.  We  have  a  serious 
problem,  sunply  documented  over  the 
decades;  the  service  interests  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  Joint  interests  and  pre- 
vented coherent  budgeting,  planning, 
and  operations  for  the  overall  defense 


needs  of  this  country.  The  quality  of 
military  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  NSC,  and  the  President  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  That  is  the  re- 
ality with  which  we  must  deal. 

General  Jones  has  pointed  out  that 
the  British,  after  whom  we  modeled 
our  JCS,  have  recently  moved  to 
strengthen  their  Chief  of  Defense 
Staff  to  enhance  effective  integration 
of  their  defense  capabilities— "secure 
in  the  luiowledge  that  their  democrat- 
ic traditions  will  not  be  threatened." 
Other  experts  have  noted  that  since 
1947,  many  power  centers  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  developed  to  hold  any 
military  staff  In  check:  The  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, and  the  CIA.  With  these  reali- 
ties in  mind,  Harold  Brown  has  de- 
scribed the  fear  that  JCS  reorganiza- 
tion would  produce  "something  analo- 
gous to  a  German  general 
staff  •  •  •  as  completely  baseless."  Or 
as  James  Woolsey,  former  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  written  more 
graphically: 

We  can  afford  to  move  several  light  years 
toward  military  staff  centralization  before 
we  come  within  any  distance  of  Prussianlsm. 
The  United  States  is  about  as  close  to 
having  a  Prussian  style  general  staff  today 
as  it  Is  to  having  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

Secretary  Lehman  is  entitled  to  his 
view  that  JCS  reform  "is  usually 
pushed  by  a  coalition  of  civilian  arm 
chair  strategists,  who  don't  really  im- 
derstand  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy, 
and  by  imlformed  military  staff  offi- 
cers, who  understand  it  too  well."  Into 
the  first  category,  Secretary  Lehman 
would  apparently  put:  Harold  Brown, 
James  Schleslnger,  David  Packard, 
Elliot  Richardson,  Mel  Laird,  Robert 
Komer,  Clark  Clifford,  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  Stuart  Symington,  Roswell  Gll- 
patric,  James  Woolsey,  John  Kester, 
and  Brent  Scowcroft.  Into  Secretary 
Lehman's  second  category  would  fall 
the  following  generals:  David  Jones, 
"Shy"  Meyer,  Andrew  Goodpaster, 
Maxwell  Taylor.  James  Gavin,  Omar 
Bradley,  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
All  these  men  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  JCS  reform.  I 
have  been  persuaded  by  their  collec- 
tive wisdom  and  thoroughly  uncon- 
vinced by  the  weak  arguments  of  those 
opposed  to  reform. 

I  urge  detractors  of  reform  to  focus 
their  arguments  on  the  weak  points  of 
bills  such  as  the  one  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year 
and  not  on  the  concept  of  reorganiza- 
tion itself. 

As  our  recently  retired  colleague 
Senator  Tower  said  during  the  JCS 
debate  last  summer,  "There  are  a 
number  of  us  who  have  recognized  for 
some  time  the  need  for  reform.  The 
great  difficulty  is  trying  to  agree  on 
what  form  reform  should  take."  The 


challenge  before  us  is  enormous,  but  it 
is  not  insurmountable. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  may  not  be  the  perfect  solution. 
But  it  is  long  past  time  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  a  serious  debate 
about  the  weaknesses  that  are  almost 
imlversally  diagnosed  and  perceived  to 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  This  legislation  is 
a  start— hopefuUy  a  catalyst— for 
forceful  efforts  to  find  the  right 
answer. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

COIfGRESSIOIf AL  rnfDIHGS 

SccnoM  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  under  the  current  law,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  are  the  principal  military  advisers 
to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(2)  since  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  a  numl>er  of  studies  by  so-called 
blue-ribbon  commissions  have  found  serious 
defects  In  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

(3)  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  President, 
the  National  Security  CoimcU.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  receive  the  best  possible 
military  advice,  it  is  imperative  that  major 
organizational  changes  be  made  in  the 
present  system  of  providing  such  advice. 

"CHIKP  or  laUTARY  STArr.  JOIln  mLTTABT 
ST  ATP 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  5— Criep  op  Militart  Stapp 
"Sec. 

"141.  Chief  of  Mflltary  Staff. 
•142.  Deputy  Chief  of  Military  Staff. 
■143.  Joint  MUltary  Staff. 

"B  141.  Chief  of  Military  Staff 

'(a)  There  is  a  Chief  of  Military  Staff  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  originally 
appointed  for  not  more  than  three  addition- 
al terms,  except  that  In  time  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress  there  Is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  reappointments. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Chief  of  MUitary  Staff  is  the 
principal  uniformed  military  advisor  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  While  hold- 
ing office,  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  In  the  armed  forces. 
However,  he  may  not  exercise  command 
over  any  of  the  armed  forces  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall— 

"(A)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed 
forces: 

"(B)  prepare  joint  logistic  plans  and 
assign  logistic  responsibilities  to  the  armed 
forces  in  accordance  with  those  plans; 


"(C)  establish  unified  commands  in  strate- 
gic areas; 

"(D)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  armed  forces  in 
accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic  plans; 

"(E)  formulate  policies  for  the  joint  train- 
ing of  the  armed  forces: 

"(F)  formulate  policies  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces; 

"(G)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  MUitary  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

"(H)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescrilie. 

"(3)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  sbaU  also 
direct  the  operations  of  the  Joint  Military 
Staff. 

"S  142.  Depaty  diief  of  MUitary  StafT 

"(aKl)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  MUi- 
tary Staff.  The  Deputy  Chief  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  the 
officers  of  the  regular  components  of  tne 
armed  forces.  The  Deputy  Chief  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  may  be  reappointed  In  the 
same  manner  as  originaUy  appointed  for  not 
more  than  three  additional  terms,  except 
that  In  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress there  is  no  Umlt  on  the  number  of 
reappointments. 

"(2)  If  the  Chief  of  MUitary  Staff  is  a 
member  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  the 
Deputy  Chief  shaU  be  a  member  of  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  If  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  is  as  member  of  the  Navy  or 
Bfarlne  Corps,  the  Deputy  Chief  shaU  be  a 
member  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Chief  acts  as  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  in  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of 
the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  and  exercises 
such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the 
Chief  of  MUitary  Staff  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  there  is  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  Chief  of  MUitary 
Staff,  the  Deputy  Chief,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  untU  a  successor  is 
appointed. 
"8  143.  Joint  MiUtary  Staff 

■■(aKl)  There  is  under  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  a  Joint  MUitary  Staff  consisting 
of  not  more  than  400  officers. 

■■(2)  Members  of  the  Joint  MUitary  Staff 
shaU  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  MUitary 
Staff  from  among  officers  recommended  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  mUitary  departments. 
The  Chief  of  MlUtary  Staff  shaU  select  offi- 
cers for  service  on  the  Joint  MUitary  Staff 
in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  (A) 
the  Army.  (B)  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  (C)  the  Air  Force.  The  Secretary  of  a 
mUltary  department  shall  recommend  for 
selection  for  service  on  the  Joint  MUltary 
Staff  only  those  officers  under  this  jurisdic- 
tion who  are  most  qualified  by  training,  ex- 
t>erience.  and  knowledge  to  serve  on  such 
staff. 

■■(3)  The  Chief  of  MUltary  Staff  may 
specify  the  number  of  names  on  any  Ust  of 
officers  recommended  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  for  selection  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff,  but  may 
select  for  service  on  the  Joint  MUltary  Staff 
not  more  than  one  hundred  officers  who  are 
not  recommended  for  selection  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  mUitary  departments. 

■■(4)  Members  of  the  Joint  MUitary  Staff 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  of  MiU- 
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tary  Staff  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  may  select  an  officer 
for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff  for  a 
second  consecutive  three-year  period  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  which  such  officer  Is  a 
member. 

"(bXl)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  select  the  Director  of  the  Joint  MUl- 
tary  Staff.  Except  In  time  of  war,  the  tour 
of  duty  of  the  Director  may  not  exceed 
three  years.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  tour 
of  duty  as  Director  of  the  Joint  Military 
Staff,  the  Director,  except  in  time  of  war. 
may  not  be  reassigned  to  the  Joint  Military 
Staff.  The  Director  must  be  an  officer 
Junior  in  grade  to  each  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Advisory  Council  established 
under  section  178  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Joint  Military  Staff  shaU  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Chief  of  lidlltary 
Staff  prescribes.  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff 
manages  the  Joint  Military  Staff  and  its  Di- 
rector. 

"(CKl)  Under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
services  of  officers  on  the  Joint  Military 
Staff  Is  accorded  substantial  weight  In  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  officers  for 
recommendation  for  promotion  to  grades 
specified  by  such  Secretaries. 

"<3XA)  At  the  same  time  that  selection 
boards  are  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  under  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title  to  consider  officers  In  a 
particular  competitive  category  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  colo- 
nel, brigadier  general,  or  major  general  in 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Blarlne  Corps  or  to 
commander,  captain,  commodore  admiral, 
or  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  such  military  department  shall  also  con- 
vene a  special  selection  board  under  this 
paragraph  if  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  so 
requests. 

"(B)  When  a  special  selection  board  is  con- 
vened under  this  paragraph,  the  board  shall 
consider  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  only  officers  serving  on  the  Joint 
Military  Staff  In  the  same  grade  and  in  the 
same  competitive  category  as  officers  l)elng 
considered  for  promotion  to  such  grade  and 
In  such  competitive  category  by  a  board  con- 
vened under  chapter  34  of  this  title  and  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  consideration  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

"(CXI)  Of  the  total  number  of  officers  In 
each  particular  competitive  category  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  in 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  and 
in  the  grade  of  commander  and  captain  In 
the  Navy  to  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  convened  under 
section  615  of  thiJs  title,  a  number  of  officers 
considered  for  promotion  to  such  grade  In 
such  competitive  category  equal  to  3  per- 
cent shall  be  promoted  to  such  next  higher 
grade  from  among  officers  in  such  competi- 
tive category  recommended  for  promotion 
to  such  grade  by  a  special  board  convened 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(11)  Of  the  total  number  of  officers  In 
each  particular  competitive  category  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  In  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  commodore  ad- 
miral In  the  Navy  to  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned under  section  815  of  this  title,  a 
number  of  officers  considered  for  promotion 


to  such  grade  in  such  competitive  category 
equal  to  10  percent  shall  be  promoted  to 
such  next  higher  grade  from  among  officers 
in  such  competitive  category  recommended 
for  promotion  to  such  gi-ade  by  a  special  se- 
lection board  convened  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(Ill)  The  number  of  officers  that  may  be 
selected  for  promotion  to  any  grade  in  any 
competitive  category  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  chapter  36  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  number  of  officers  equal  to  the  number 
that  is  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  such 
grade  in  such  competitive  category  by  a  spe- 
cial selection  board  convened  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  Special  selection  board  convened 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  to  the 
extent  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  subtitle  A  of  such  title  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  chapter  5  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 
•5.  Chief  of  MiUtary  Staff 141". 

MATIOHAL  KOUTART  ADVISORY  COtmCIL 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  7  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,   Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"0  17g.  National  Military  AdTl«>rr  Caancil 

"(a)  There  is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  National  Military  Adviso- 
ry Council.  The  Council  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Chief  of  MUltary  Staff  on  all 
matters  with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  is  responsibile. 

"(bKl)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  four 
senior  military  officers,  one  each  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advance  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  making  an  appointment  under  this 
subsection,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  regarding  the  appointment. 
Only  officers  having  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions. Including  sutMtsintlal  joint  or  unified 
command  experience,  shall  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  Council. 

"(2)  Officers  shaU  be  appointed  to  the 
Council  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be 
reappointed  in  the  same  manner  as  origtruil- 
ly  appointed  for  not  more  than  three  addi- 
tional terms,  except  that  in  time  of  war  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  reappointments. 

"(3)  Officers  appointed  to  the  Council 
may  not  be  uslgned  any  duties  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  exercise  any  command  authority  in  any 
armed  force. 

"(c)  Only  the  most  experienced  and  out- 
standing members  of  the  armed  forces  may 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Military  Advi- 
sory Council.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  not  serve  on  active  duty  after 
completion  of  his  term  or  terms  on  the 
council,  except  that  such  restriction  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the 
case  of  any  member  In  time  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress.". 

TKHiricAL  Ajn  cowrouciHa  AnxxDiiKirrB 

Sac.  4.  (axi)  Section  171(a)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 


"(7)  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff:". 

(3)  Section  364(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "National  Advisory 
Council". 

(3)  Section  266<cX3)  of  such  tlUe  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Nation- 
al Advisory  CouncU". 

(4)  Section  525(bX3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the- 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Chief  of  Military  Staff". 

(5)  Section  743  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Chief  of  MUltary  Staff". 

(6)  Section  5081(b)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Chief  of  MUltary  Staff'. 

(bXl)  Section  413  of  Utle  37,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Chief  of  MUltary  Staff". 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  413  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(413.  Chief  of  Military  SUfT. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  413 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"413.  Chief  of  MUltary  Staff.". 

(c)  SecUon  411(a)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  Chief  of 
MiUtary  Staff  after  "Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  In  footnote  3  of  the 
Uble  contained  in  such  section. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClttrz): 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  reporting  require- 
ments contained  in  section  15(1)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
and  sections  601  and  606  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1978:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RETSAL  or  CXRTAIIf  OCS  RXPORTDfG 
RE4UIRDfX3rrS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  in  recent  years 
about  curbing  waste  in  the  Federal 
Government.  While  lots  of  examples 
have  been  put  forth,  frequently  what 
is  waste  to  one  Member  is  a  vital  pro- 
gram for  another.  It  is  imusual  to  find 
an  undisputed  case  of  waste  that  can 
be  easily  curbed.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  Sena- 
tor McCLtntx.  a  bill  today  that  repeals 
an  anachronistic  reporting  require- 
ment that  is  wasting  valuable  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  oil  industry.  The  savings  here 
are  not  earthshaklng,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  real  savings. 

This  bill  accomplishes  two  objec- 
tives. First,  It  repeals  provisions  In  the 
OCS  Lands  Act  and  In  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  that  require 
reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Comptroller  General  on 
OCS  oil  and  gas  wells  that  are  shut  in; 
that  Is,  not  being  produced  and  natu- 
ral gas  wells  that  are  being  flared:  that 


is,  the  gas  is  being  vented  to  the  at- 
mosphere insead  of  being  collected  for 
pipelines. 

Second,  this  bill  repeals  a  provision 
that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  maintain  a  "continuing  investiga- 
tion" on  the  availability  of  oil  and  gas 
on  the  OCS,  a  matter  that  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Interior  will  study  and  investi- 
gate In  any  event.  The  reason  for  de- 
leting this  requirement  stems,  as  I  will 
explain,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  study  is  required  to  be  carried  out. 

As  to  the  first  objective,  the  bill  re- 
peals section  15(1)(D)  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  that  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  include  in  its 
annual  report  on  leasing  and  produc- 
tion on  the  OCS  "a  list  of  all  shut-in 
and  flaring  wells."  In  addition  the  bill 
repeals  section  601  and  section  606  of 
the  OCS  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978.  Section  601  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  an 
annual  report  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  shut-in  and  flaring  of  oil  and 
gas  wells  on  the  OCS.  It  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  indicate  in  his  report 
why  each  such  well  is  shut  in  or  flared 
and  whether  with  respect  to  each  such 
well  the  Secretary  will  order  its  pro- 
duction or  the  cessation  of  flaring,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Finally,  section  601 
requires  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  and  evaluate  the  methodology 
which  the  Secretary  used  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  require  production 
of  the  well  or  the  cessation  of  flaring. 

These  particular  reporting  require- 
ments on  shut-in  wells  and  flaring  of 
wells  on  the  OCS  are  unnecessary  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  who  has  studied  this 
matter  for  6  consecutive  years,  be- 
lieves that  they  are  imnecessary. 
Their  sixth  and  latest  report— October 
30,  1984-stated: 

Our  last  four  reports  questioned  the  use- 
fulness of  Interior's  annual  report  on  shut- 
in  and  flaring  wells.  In  each  of  the  reports, 
we  recommended  that  the  Congress  repeal 
section  15(1  XD)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (OCS)  Lands  Act,  as  amended,  and 
sections  601(a)  and  (b)  of  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  .  .  .  We  continue 
to  support  this  recommendation.  Staff  of 
oversight  committees  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  told  us  that  congressional  in- 
terest in  Interior's  annual  report  does  not 
warrant  further  reporting.  Eliminating  Inte- 
rior's reporting  requirement  would  not  di- 
minish Interior's  responsibility  to  oversee 
OCS  lease  activities  to  assure  efficient  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  resources  and  com- 
pliance with  applicable  laws,  regulations. 
and  lease  agreemenU.  We  believe  that  Inte- 
rior Is  effectively  morUtorIng  OCS  shut-In 
and  flaring  well  activity  and  Interior  has 
sUted  that  it  wUl  continue  to  do  so  even  If 
the  annual  reporting  requirement  is  re- 
pealed. 

Second,  these  reporting  require- 
ments are  unnecessary  because  the  ra- 
tionale for  shutting  in  OCS  wells  or 
flaring  valuable  gas  from  such  wells 
has  disappeared,  if  a  rationale  ever  ex- 
isted at  all.  We  have  neither  an  oil  or 


gas  shortage,  nor  price  and  allocation 
controls  on  oil.  Gas  controls  are  limit- 
ed. Who  would  incur  the  enormous 
capital  cost  to  develop  a  productive, 
economically  viable  well  on  the  OCS 
and  then  deliberately  shut  it  in? 

The  second  overall  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  repeal  the  provision- 
section  606— that  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  conduct  a  continu- 
ing investigation  of  the  availability  of 
oil  and  gas  on  the  OCS.  This  investiga- 
tion must  include  a  determination  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  production 
[MAR]  of  significant  oil  and  gas  fields 
on  the  OCS  and  whether  actual  pro- 
duction has  been  less  than  the  MAR 
and  why. 

In  a  report  to  the  Congress  dated 
September  10,  1982,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  noted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  monitors  and  col- 
lects three  types  of  OCS  production 
rates,  including  the  MAR.  The  GAO 
said,  "The  third  rate,  the  MAR,  is  not 
providing  any  useful  data."  In  addition 
they  foimd  that  no  one  is  using  the 
MAR  report  and  moreover  that  the 
shortcomings  of  the  MAR  data  are 

such  that the  MAR's  are  not  a 

valid  basis  for  the  Congress  to  use  in 
determining  OCS  production  available 
to  meet  supply  emergencies."  The 
GAO  report  to  Congress  concluded, 
"We  recommend  that  the  Congress 
repeal  section  606  of  the  OCS  Land 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
1865)  to  eliminate  the  data  gathering 
and  reporting  requirements  related  to 
the  MAR  rates." 

Section  606  also  requires  that  this 
"continuing  investigation"  include  an 
estimate  of  discovered  and  imdiscov- 
ered  crude  oil  and  gas  reserves  .m  the 
OCS,  the  "relationship"  of  all  triis  In- 
formation collected  under  section  606 
to  requirements  of  conservation,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  national  de- 
fense, and  an  independent  evaluation 
of  trade  association  procedures  for  es- 
timating OCS  reserves.  Certainly,  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  continue 
to  assemble  estimates  of  OCS  oil  and 
gas  reserves  to  any  event.  The  rela- 
tionship of  such  information  to  re- 
quirements of  "conservation,  industry, 
commerce,  and  national  defense"  Is 
well  established  by  now.  Finally,  the 
requirement  that  the  Comptroller 
General  continue  making  an  independ- 
ent evaluation  of  trade  association 
procedures  for  estimating  OCS  re- 
serves is  at  this  point  simply  unneces- 
sary. 

The  costs  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  General  Accoimting 
Office,  and  the  industry  which  would 
be  eliminated  by  this  bill  are  in  fact 
small,  relative  to  the  numbers  we  are 
accustomed  to  using  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  But  the  fact  is  that  these 
costs  need  not  be  incurred.  The  GAO 
asked  seven  oil  companies  what  their 
costs  of  compliance  are  with  respect  to 
reporting  on  OCS  production  rates.  In 


their  report  to  Congress  of  September 
10.  1982.  GAO  indicated  that  these 
seven  firms  alone  spent  $426,500 
yearly  in  assembling  data  for  the  nec- 
essary reports,  although  the  figures 
are  too  precise  and  they  combine  the 
costs  of  all  three  OCS  production 
rates  collected  by  Interior,  not  just  the 
costs  associated  with  the  MAR. 

The  GAO  has  most  recently  estimat- 
ed that  preparation  of  the  shut-in  and 
flaring  well  report  costs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  GAO  a 
total  of  about  $45,000  per  year  with 
the  GAO  spending  $29,000  of  that 
figure.  Moreover,  the  GAO  reported  in 
1982,  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
spent  $84,400  per  year  In  collecting 
and  reporting  Just  the  BIAR  data  for 
the  report  required  by  section  606  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  LAnds 
Act  Amendments. 

So  the  annual  savings  from  this  bill. 
If  enacted,  are  measured  in  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands,  not  millions,  of 
dollars.  But  given  the  absence  of  any 
rationale  for  continuing  these  mandat- 
ed reports,  these  savings  would  appear 
to  be  reason  enough  t/)  enact  this  leg- 
islation. 

On  April  4,  1985,  Representative 
JoifKS  and  10  cosponsors  introduces*  a 
House  companion  bill,  H.R.  1983.« 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  Dairy 
Price  Support  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DAIRY  PROGRAM  IMPROVKMEirT  ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  dairy  legislation  which 
will  provide  a  long-term,  enduring  pro- 
gram which  will  not  invite  or  require 
year  to  year  adjustments  by  Congress. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  this  country 
deserve  a  program  which  will  allow  re- 
alistic planning. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  protects 
the  family  farmers  of  this  coimtry  by 
ensuring  that  they  do  not  have  to  op- 
erate under  unpredictable  and  unreal- 
istic programs. 

From  my  meetings  at  home  with 
Vermont  dairy  farmers,  I  know  that 
they  are  sensitive  to  large  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  rising  Govern- 
ment costs.  They  are  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  an  overly  generous  price  sup- 
port program  which  encourages  Gov- 
ernment purchases. 

At  the  same  time,  they  want  stabili- 
ty in  the  dairy  industry  and  recognize 
the  contribution  of  the  purchase  pro- 
gram to  that  stability  over  the  years. 
They  will  not  support  a  price  cut 
which  will  drive  many  of  the  family 
farmers  of  this  Nation  out  of  business. 
They  will  accept  a  program  which  will 
provide  an  orderly  transition  to  a 
market  clearing  system. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  maintains  dairy  price  supports 
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at  a  reasonable  level.  For  that  period. 
October  1,  1985.  through  September 
30.  1987.  dairy  price  supports  would  be 
maintained  at  the  level  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  July  1.  1985.  On  October  1, 
1987.  dairy  price  supports  would  be  set 
according  to  a  supply-demand  adjuster 
and  a  cost  of  production  index.  The 
supply-demand  adjuster  would  provide 
specific  discretionary  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  raise  or  lower  price  sup- 
ports based  on  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment purehases.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion index  would  replace  the  present 
parity  index  which  is  recognized  as  an 
outdated  standard. 

I  realize  that  my  legislation  will  not 
satisfy  the  many  diverse  interests  in 
this  country.  However,  it  does  treat 
those  many  interests  equitably.  It  is  a 
program  which  will  allow  the  dairy  in- 
dustry In  this  country  to  move  forward 
with  some  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  close  \oo}l  at  the  bill  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  1M9 

Be  it  enaettd  by  Ou  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Dairy  Procram  Im- 
provement Act  of  1986". 

■out  PUd  surroRT 

Sk.  2.  Suboection  (d)  of  section  301  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  144«(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning October  1.  1985.  and  October  1.  1980. 
the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  the 
same  level  that  was  In  effect  on  July  1.  1985. 

"(2)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987.  and  October  1,  1988. 
the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  a 
level  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph. 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  compute  annual- 
ly an  index  of  items  for  each  fiscal  year  as 
provided  in  this  ptaragraph  that  affected  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  during  the  period  from  calendar  year 
1978  through  calendar  year  1978.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  compute  the  index  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  following  schedule  of  items  and 
the  proportional  contribution  of  each  item: 

ContrUnUion  to 
Item  the  Index 

Consumer  Price  Index 10  per  centum 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

for  meat  animals 10  per  centtmi 

Peed  costs 33  per  centum 

Interest  paid  by  farmers  ....        8  per  centum 

Taxes 2.5  per  centum 

Fuel  and  energy  expenses..        4  per  centum 

Milk  hauling  costs 3  per  centum 

Machinery    and    building 

repair  expenses 4  per  centum 

Hired  labor  expenses 7  per  centum 

Farm  services  and  general 

overhead  costs 8.5  per  centum 

The  Secretary  shall  use  the  value  of  the 
index  so  computed  to  measure  changes  in 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  or  the  products 
of  milk  during  the  most  recent  six-month 
period. 


'(B)  The  Index  computed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  further  adjusted  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  productivity,  taking  into  account 
such  factors  as  changes  in  milk  produced 
per  cow.  and  other  related  factors  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  relevant. 

"(C)  The  adjusted  value  of  the  index  shall 
be  multiplied  by  t8.33  to  determine  the  sup- 
port price  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  of  milkfat  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  estimate  Govern- 
ment price  support  purchases  (not  of  sales 
for  unrestricted  use)  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  using  the  amount  of  such  purchases 
made  during  the  most  recent  six-month 
period  adjusted  to  an  aruiual  level.  If  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  the  Oovemment 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  wUl  be  less  than  5  billion 
pounds  or  in  excess  of  5.990  billion  pounds 
mUk  equivalent,  the  Secretary  shall  adjust 
the  price  support  as  determined  in  this 
piiragraph  according  to  the  following  table: 
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'(3)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk." 

rXDDlAL  1(II.X  MABKKTIHO  ORDERS 

Sac.  3.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  n.S.C.  608c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

TRAHSPXR  OP  DAIRY  PRODC(7rS  TO  VKTXRAHS 
ROSPriALS  Aim  THX  M OJTART 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1985"  in  subsections  (a)  and  <b)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

DAixT  iKDnarrrr  paooaAM 

Hzz.  t.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1968  (7  U.S.C.  4501).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1989". 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BuMPBis): 
S.  1070.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Congres- 
sional    Medal     of     Honor     to     John 
Yancey;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

COHORXSSIOMAL  MXBAL  OP  HOIfOR  TO  JOmi 
TAKCEY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  fellow  Arkan- 
sans  and  others  in  the  country  who 
have  long  recognized  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  John  Yancey,  familiarly 
known  as  "Cap'n  John"  and  a  citizen 
of  Little  Rock.  His  name,  tind  his 
story,  8u%  both  worth  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

John  Yancey  has  been  described  as 
"the  iron  marine"  because  of  repeated 
acts  of  heroism  In  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  As  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Marines  he  earned  a 


Navy  Cross  when  he  and  a  handful  of 
his  men  took  a  strategic  Jungle  on 
Guadalcanal  In  November  1942.  He 
had  enlisted  in  the  Marines  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1941.  the  day  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

In  November  1950  John  Yancey  dis- 
played again  the  heroism  that  distin- 
guishes his  character  while  command- 
ing a  platoon  of  Company  E,  2d  Bat- 
talion. 7th  Marines,  Ist  Marine  Divi- 
sion. With  all  his  superior  officers 
killed,  he  led  the  remnants  of  several 
platoons  against  an  enemy  onslaught. 
At  the  time  he  was  32  years  old  and 
had  suffered  three  serious  head 
wounds  in  previous  fighting. 

This  incident  occurred,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  battle  of  the  Chosln 
Reservoir  in  North  Korea,  a  siege  that 
has  become  Imown  as  one  of  the  blood- 
iest and  costliest  in  the  entire  war.  It 
pitted  some  15,000  allied  troops 
against  an  estimated  120.000  Chinese 
Communist  troops  In  subzero  weather. 

Nearly  7,000  allied  troops  were  killed 
during  the  battle  of  Ch(}sln,  and  an  es- 
timated 30.000  Chinese  died.  At  the 
end  of  the  fighting,  John  Yancey  was 
the  only  officer  left  on  Hill  1282.  And 
he  had  taken  three  serious  wounds 
within  the  space  of  2  days. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous marines  have  come  forward  to 
attest  to  the  heroism  and  courage  of 
John  Yancey.  All  of  them  are  only 
right  and  proper  in  their  claims,  since 
he  is  in  every  way  a  hero  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  America's  fighting  men. 

Had  John  Yancey's  superior  officers 
survived  the  battle  at  the  Chosln  Res- 
ervoir, there  is  no  doubt  they  would 
have  testified  to  his  unquestioned  de- 
serving of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  There  are  nimierous  men 
throughout  the  country  who  are  now 
willing  and  anxious  to  step  forward 
and  make  that  testimony  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

And  in  that  spirit  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent—in the  name  of  the  Congress— to 
award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Yancey.  And  I  wish  to  quote  from  this 
proposed  bUl  in  closing,  Mr.  President: 
"In  recognition  of  acts  of  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Pryor,  a 
bill  to  award  a  man  of  valor,  dignity, 
and  unlimited  selflessness  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor;  that  man, 
Mr.  President,  is  Capt.  John  Yancey. 

Capt.  John  Yancey,  affectionately 
known  as  "Cap'n  John."  displayed  on 
a  subzero  day  in  December  1950  ex- 
traordinary bravery  and  courage  in 
the  face  of  immense  odds  and  inhu- 
man circumstances.  On  that  day  he 
led  the  2d  platoon  of  Easy  Company. 
7th    Regiment,    1st    Marine    Division 


FMP  on  a  heroic  assault  of  Hill  1282, 
which  lies  north  of  Yudam-Nl  near  the 
mammoth  Chosln  Reservoir  Just  south 
of  the  Yalu  River  on  the  Sino-Korean 
frontier.  Against  a  tide  of  120.000  Chi- 
nese Commimlst  troops,  the  15,000 
allied  soldiers  waged  a  battle  against 
virtually  unprecedented  odds.  Capt. 
John  Yancey's  leadership  and  sacrifice 
during  this  fight  prevented  HUl  1282 
from  being  lost  and  in  turn  prevented 
the  remainder  of  the  Fifth  and  Sev- 
enth Marine  regiments  from  being 
overrun  by  the  seemingly  endless 
waves  of  enemy  troops. 

It  was  not  simply  the  leadership  and 
encouragement  of  Captain  Yancey 
throughout  that  battle  that  won  him 
the  undying  respect  and  admiration  of 
those  he  led  through  this  trial,  but  his 
perseverance  during  that  night  was  In 
spite  of  three  wounds  he  had  suffered 
to  the  head.  It  was  this  fierce  determi- 
nation that  gave  his  men  the  tenacity 
to  continue  the  fight  and  retain  con- 
trol of  the  strategically  vital  Hill  1282 
till  reinforcements  arrived. 

The  flreflght  on  Hill  1282  earned 
Captain  Yancey  the  Navy  Cross,  but 
this  was  not  his  first  decoration  for 
outstanding  performance  of  his  duties. 
His  story  began  the  day  following  the 
tragic  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941,  when  he  left  the  sanctity  of  a 
small  farm  In  southern  Arkansas  to  be 
a  marine— "one  of  the  first  to  fight." 
His  first  Navy  Cross  was  awarded  fol- 
lowing an  ambush  on  him  and  a  hand- 
ful of  his  men  In  the  grueling  Jungle 
of  Guadalcanal.  From  that  day  for- 
ward his  loyalty  to  his  country  and 
the  men  under  his  command  is  a  story 
of  extraordinary  patriotism. 

The  men  he  fought  with  and  risked 
his  life  for  have  documented  his  brav- 
ery, and  I  conclude  with  a  quotation 
from  an  affidavit  of  Charles  Griffin,  a 
soldier  under  "Cap'n  John's"  com- 
mand: "John  Yancey's  personal  cour- 
age, disregard  for  painful  wounds,  and 
leadership  were  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  Naval  service  and  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Sovereign    Immunities    Act;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PORKIGH  SOVKRKIGN  nOftrKITIKS  ACTT 
AMXIfDlIKNTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act 
[PSIA],  in  force  now  for  9  years,  re- 
stricts the  immunity  given  to  foreign 
governments  by  our  courts.  Today,  I 
introduce  a  bill  that  will  clarify  and 
strengthen  it. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  dally  grows 
more  Interdependent.  In  1970,  Interna- 
tional trade  accounted  for  only  6  per- 
cent of  our  ONP.  Today,  It  is  over  12 
percent.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  facili- 
tate trade  is  to  provide  a  legitimate 
way  to  adjudicate  disputes.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when  one  of  the  parties  is 


a  government  or  a  government  agency, 
and  we  run  into  the  hoary  doctrine  of 
sovereign  Immunity. 

Like  most  legal  concepts,  the  doc- 
trine of  sovereign  immunity  is  an  an- 
cient one,  reaching  all  the  way  back  to 
the  14th  century  B.C.,  when  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  acknowledged  the  mutual 
sovereignty  and  equality  of  neighbor- 
ing kings.  Briefly  stated,  this  principle 
assets  that  one  sovereign  should  not 
submit  to  the  will  of  another  sover- 
eign. If  rulers  were  subjected  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  other  states,  their  inter- 
ests would  be  compromised.  A  sover- 
eign's Immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  foreign  courts  was  a  natural  corol- 
lary of  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
status  of  rulers. 

The  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity 
was  early  recognized  by  our  courts. 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  Schoo- 
ner Exchange  versus  M'Faddon  noted 
that  the  "perfect  equality  and  abso- 
lute independence  of  sovereigns"  was 
recognized  by  the  law  and  practice  of 
other  nations.  Beyond  international 
comity,  sovereign  immunity  rests  on 
the  separation  of  powers  in  our  Con- 
stitution. In  the  past,  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment to  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  courts  generally  deferred  to 
the  executive  branch  in  cases  involv- 
ing foreign  states.  They  did  so  even 
when  the  executive  branch  might  have 
found  it  more  political  for  the  courts 
to  resolve  a  dispute  and  spare  it  that 
prickly  duty. 

As  foreign  governments  engaged 
more  and  more  in  normal  commerical 
enterprises,  they  became  increasingly 
Involved  in  routine  legal  and  business 
disputes.  Due  to  the  absolute  Immuni- 
ty from  Jurisdiction  accorded  foreign 
governments,  private  litigants  had  dif- 
ficulty getting  these  disputes  resolved. 
This  led  to  an  absurd  situation,  where 
government-controlled  foreign  enter- 
prises or  businesses  received  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  U.S.  courts  over  their 
privately  run  competitors. 

These  government-owned  firms 
could  Ignore  their  obligations  under 
contracts,  evade  responsibility  for 
their  own  negligence  and  otherwise 
violate  the  requirements  of  law  by  in- 
voking a  legal  fiction— that  their  activ- 
ity served  some  governmental  puri>ose 
and  should  therefore  be  entitled  to 
sovereign  Immunity. 

In  response  to  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs,  the  State  Department 
in  the  early  ISSO's  began  advocating 
immimity  only  for  public  or  official 
acts  of  a  government  and  not  private 
or  commercial  activities.  "This  restric- 
tive theory  of  sovereign  immunity" 
was  recognized  by  the  courts.  In  Victo- 
ry Transport,  sovereign  immunity  was 
seen  as  "a  derogation  from  the  normal 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  by  the 
courts  and  should  be  accorded  only  in 
clear  cases." 


In  1976,  Congress  codified  the  re- 
strictive theory  In  the  Foreign  Sover- 
eign Immtmltles  Act.  This  codification 
has  extricated  the  State  Department 
from  the  sticky  business  of  deciding 
which  government  is  entitled  to  immu- 
nity, and  for  what  activities.  It  gives 
the  courts  that  power,  and  they  have 
exercised  it  expertly.  Further,  the 
F8IA  ended  the  immunity  that  foreign 
states  enjoyed  from  the  execution  of 
Judgments  won  by  private  parties  In 
court.  The  FSIA  gives  litigants  not 
only  a  right  to  due  prtx^ss,  but  In 
most  cases  a  remedy  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  still  some  gaps. 

The  amendments  I  introduced  today 
fill  the  gape  in  the  FSIA.  Simply 
stated,  they  perfect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  and  provide  for  better  en- 
forcement and  execution  of  Judgments 
once  they  are  rendered  by  the  court. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  FSIA's  current  provisions  for  adju- 
dication of  expropriation  claims  fail  to 
provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  many 
Americans  who  are  the  victims  of  for- 
eign expropriations.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  courts  continue  to  apply  a 
legal  anachronism,  the  act  of  State 
doctrine,  as  a  bar  to  adjudication  of 
expropriation  claims.  In  deference  to 
this  doctrine,  our  courts  now  often  dis- 
miss cases  properly  within  their  Juris- 
diction when  the  dispute  requires 
them  to  Judge  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
a  foreign  government.  The  most  noto- 
rious examples  date  from  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's expropriation  of  the  assets  of 
U.S.  citizens  after  his  takeover  in  1959. 
Even  though  the  takeovers  were  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  both  confis- 
catory and  discriminatory  and  thus  in 
violation  of  international  law,  U.S. 
courts  dismissed  the  claims  of  the  ex- 
propriated Americans  tnring  to  attach 
Cuban  assets  in  this  country. 

Congress  thought  it  cured  this  ill 
when  it  adopted  the  Sablntlno  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
1964  but  the  courts  have  interpreted 
that  statute  very  narrowly.  We  must 
free  our  courts  from  this  self-imposed 
restraint  and  end  these  dismissals  by 
reflex.  The  courts  should  be  encour- 
aged to  adjudicate  expropriation  cases 
that  are  In  violation  of  international 
law.  In  cases  where  the  FSIA  confers 
Jurisdiction,  this  bill  excludes  the  use 
of  the  act  of  state  dextrine  to  bar  adju- 
dication. 

These  amendments  also  clarify  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  by  expressly 
defining  a  commercial  activity  to  in- 
clude debt  securities  and  guarantees 
issued  by  foreign  states.  Although  the 
FSIA  already  has  that  effect,  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  would  reassure  the 
cour  •. 

The  amendments  enhance  the  power 
of  parties  to  have  arbitration  awards 
recognized  and  enforced  in  American 
couj:ts,  most  importantly  in  the  area 
of  arbitration.  The  procedure  of  sub- 
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mittlng  disputes  to  an  impartial  arbi- 
trator extends  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  international  law.  Thucydides 
writes  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Sp&rta  and  Argos  in  418  B.C. 
stipulated  that  they  would  take  their 
differences  to  arbitration  on  fair  and 
equal  terms.  Once  again  international 
arbitration  has  gained  prominence  as  a 
mechanism  for  resolving  international 
disputes,  this  time,  commercial  dis- 
putes between  governments  and  pri- 
vate individuals  or  corporations.  Under 
this  procedure,  an  arbitration  clause  is 
written  into  the  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  corporation  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  with  which  it 
wishes  to  do  business.  In  this  way  any 
dispute  that  arises  can  be  resolved  by 
the  arbitrator. 

Obviously,  unless  the  arbitration 
agreement  is  enforceable,  the  arbitra- 
tion is  meaningless.  Recent  decisions 
in  the  U.S.  courts  suggest  that  serious 
uncertainties  surround  the  enforce- 
ment of  international  arbitration 
awards.  In  one  case,  the  court,  using 
the  act  of  state  doctrine,  failed  to  rec- 
ognize an  arbitration  award  against  a 
foreign  government. 

This  amendment  will  reassure  busi- 
nesses that  the  international  arbitra- 
tion process  will  work.  It  does  so  by 
amending  the  FSIA  to  say  that  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate  constitutes  a 
waiver  of  immunity  in  an  action  to  en- 
force that  agreement  or  the  resultant 
award. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  FSIA,  there 
was  no  effective  means  of  serving  a 
process  upon  a  foreign  state.  So  liti- 
gants resorted  to  prejudgment  attach- 
ment of  a  foreign  government's  prop- 
erty. That  would  at  least  get  them  into 
court.  But  then  the  PSIA  prohibited 
jurisdictional  prejudgment  attach- 
ment. In  its  place,  it  provided  a  mecha- 
nism for  service  of  process  upon  a  for- 
eign state. 

However,  the  Iran  claims  litigation 
has  demonstrated  the  need  for  recon- 
sideration of  prejudgment  attachment 
of  assets,  when  there  is  evidence  of  im- 
minent removal  of  assets  by  a  foreign 
government  in  order  to  avoid  execu- 
tion. 

To  ensure  that  right  to  a  meaningful 
judgment,  this  bill  would  amend  the 
FSIA  to  authorize  prejudgment  at- 
tachment to  secure  satisfaction 
against  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  state  under  carefully  de- 
fined conditions.  These  conditions  will 
provide  a  better  balance  between  the 
due  process  of  litigants  and  the  for- 
eign policy  concerns  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Providing  a  right  without  a  remedy 
Is  neither  good  policy  nor  good  law. 
My  bill  corrects  that  situation  by  al- 
lowing execution  of  a  judgment 
against  a  broader  range  of  commercial 
property  owned  by  a  foreign  state; 
making  it  easier  to  execute  a  judgment 


against  the  commercial  assets  of  a  for- 
eign government. 

In  admirality  cases,  this  bill  would 
restrict  penalties  for  Improper  arrest 
of  a  vessel  to  the  damages  Incurred 
dvuing  the  detention— at  present,  such 
penalties  are  excessive.  Litigants 
would  retain  a  right  to  go  to  court.  Fi- 
nally, this  bill  allows  an  aggrieved 
party  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
ship  itself.  This  eliminates  the  serious 
uncertainties  that  exist  under  the  cur- 
rent law  due  to  the  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  true  ownership  of  a  vessel 
and  the  obvious  mobility  of  such  prop- 
erty. Litigants  in  U.S.  courts  should 
not  have  to  watch  helplessly  as  their 
only  remedy  sails  away. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  famil- 
iar with  measures  I  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress  on  the  enforcement  of 
arbitral  awards  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  act  of  state  doctrine. 
The  reform  I  am  proposing  today  ap- 
plies only  to  modifying  the  Foreign 
Sovereign  Immunities  Act.  However, 
those  earlier  measures  and  this  bill 
have  a  common  purpose— the  advance- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  worldwide 
through  the  codification  of  recognized 
legal  standards.  For  a  law-abiding 
nation  like  the  United  States,  a  move- 
ment in  this  direction  can  only  work 
to  our  benefit. 

We  don't  want  litigants  in  our  courts 
to  be  the  "hit  and  run"  victims  of  an 
outmoded  concept  of  sovereign  immu- 
nity. These  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Sovereign  Immunities  Act  are 
consonant  with  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness today  and  will  encourage  our 
export  effort.  With  a  U.S.  trade  deficit 
of  over  $123  billion,  nothing  should 
have  a  higher  priority.  These  amend- 
ments are  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  are  the 
first  priority  on  its  international  law 
agenda. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Revretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1603  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
(oUowlnr 

"(f)  A  'conunerclal  activity'  includes  any 
promise  to  pay  made  by  a  foreign  state,  any 
debt  security  Issusd  by  a  foreign  state,  and 
any  guarantee  by  a  foreign  state  of  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  made  by  another  party.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  laOMa)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  strllting  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
":  or":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr 

"(6)  which  is  brought  to  enforce  an  agree- 
ment made  by  the  foreign  state  with  or  for 


the  benefit  of  a  private  party  to  submit  to 
arbitration  all  or  any  differences  which 
have  arisen  or  which  may  arise  between  the 
parties  with  respect  to  a  defined  legal  rela- 
tionship, whether  contractual  or  not.  con- 
cerning a  subject  matter  capable  of  settle- 
ment by  arbitration  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  which  is  brought  to  con- 
firm, recognize  or  enforce  an  award  made 
pursuant  to  such  an  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
if  (A)  the  arbitration  takes  place  In  the 
United  States.  (B)  the  agreement  or  award 
Is  or  may  be  governed  by  a  treaty  or  other 
International  agreement  In  force  for  the 
United  States  calling  for  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  arbitral  awards,  or  (C) 
the  underlying  claim,  save  for  the  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate,  could  have  been  brought 
In  a  United  States  court  under  this  section 
or  section  1607.". 

(b)  SecUon  1605(b)  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

( 1  >  striking  out  the  material  after  the  first 
semicolon  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "and  If  the  vessel 
or  cargo  is  arrested  pursuant  to  process  ob- 
tained on  behalf  of  the  party  bringing  the 
suit,  the  service  of  process  of  arrest  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  constitute  valid  delivery  of  such 
notice,  but  the  party  bringing  the  suit  shall 
be  liable  for  any  damages  sustained  by  the 
foreign  state  as  a  result  of  the  arrest  if  the 
party  bringing  the  suit  had  actual  or  con- 
structive knowledge  that  the  vessel  or  cargo 
of  a  foreign  state  was  Involved:  and":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  matter  after  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Whenever  notice  is  delivered  under 
suliaectlon  (bKl)  the  suit  to  enforce  a  mari- 
time Hen  shall  thereafter  proceed  and  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  according  to  the 
principles  of  law  and  rules  of  practice  of 
suits  In  rem  whenever  it  appears  that,  had 
the  vessel  been  privately  owned  and  pos- 
sessed, a  suit  In  rem  might  have  been  main- 
tained. A  decree  against  the  foreign  state 
may  Include  costs  of  suit  and.  where  the 
decree  Is  for  money  Judgment,  Interest  as 
ordered  by  the  court,  provided  that  the 
court  may  not  award  Judgment  against  the 
foreign  state  In  an  amount  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  upon  which  the 
maritime  Hen  arose.  Such  value  shall  be  de- 
termined as  of  the  time  notice  Is  served 
under  subsection  (bKl).  Decrees  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  and  revision  as  provided  In 
other  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Juris- 
diction. Nothing  shall  preclude  the  plaintiff 
In  any  proper  case  from  seeking  relief  in 
personam  In  the  same  action  brought  to  en- 
force a  maritime  lien  as  provided  by  this 
section. 

"(d>  A  foreign  state  shall  not  be  Immune 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  any  case  brought  to  fore- 
close a  preferred  mortgage,  as  defined  by 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  (46  U.S.C.  911).  Such 
action  shall  be  brought  and  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act,  and  the  principles  of  law 
and  rules  of  practice  of  suits  In  rem.  when- 
ever It  appears  that  had  the  vessel  been  pri- 
vately owned  and  possessed  a  suit  In  rem 
might  have  been  maintained.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  1606  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "As":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  Federal  act  of  state  dextrine 
shall  not  be  applied  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
state  with  respect  to  any  claim  or  counter- 
claim asserted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 


this  chapter  which  Is  based  upon  an  expro- 
priation or  other  taking  of  property.  Includ- 
ing contract  rights,  without  the  payment  of 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion or  otherwise  In  violation  of  Internation- 
al law  or  which  Is  based  upon  a  breach  of 
contract,  nor  shall  such  doctrine  bar  en- 
forcement of  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  or 
an  arbitral  award  rendered  against  a  foreign 
state.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  1610  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  ".  used 
for  a  commercial  activity  in  the  United 
States."  and  by  Inserting  '.  or  upon  an  arbi- 
tral award."  after  "a  State": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  property  Is  used  or  Intended  to  be 
used  for  a  commercial  activity  In  the  United 
States,  or": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

(3)  the  property  belongs  to  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  a  foreign  states  engaged 
In  commercial  activity  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Judgment  relates  to  a  claim  for 
which  the  agency  or  Instnunentallty  Is  not 
Immune  by  virture  of  section  1605  or  1607  of 
this  chapter,  or": 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4XB)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  which  Is  Immovable  and  situated  in 
the  United  SUtes.": 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a): 

(6)  by  inserting  between  paragraph  (4) 
and  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  property  that  Is 
used  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  mission  or  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  such  mission.  Including  a 
bank  account  unless  that  bank  account  Is 
also  used  for  commercial  purposes  tmrelated 
to  diplomatic  or  consular  functions."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b): 

(8)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  In  sub- 
section (c)  as  redesignated  In  paragraph  (7) 
of  this  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)"; 

(10)  In  subsection  (cK2).  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  Inserting  "or  an  arbitral  award" 
after  "Judgment":  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(dXl)  In  addition  to  subsection  (c).  any 
property  In  the  United  States  of  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  a  foreign  state  en- 
gaged in  commercial  activity  In  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  Immune  from  attach- 
ment or  Injimctlve  relief  prior  to  the  entry 
of  Judgment  in  any  action  brought  In  a 
coiu-t  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State,  or 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
IX- 

"(A)  the  property  attached  or  enjoined 
would  be  subject  to  execution  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  that  judgment, 

"(B)  the  purpose  of  the  attaciiment  or  in- 
junction is  to  secure  satisfaction  of  a  Judg- 
ment or  an  arbitral  award  that  has  been  or 
may  ultimately  be  entered  against  the 
agency  or  Instrumentality  and  not  to  obtain 
Jurisdiction. 

"(C)  the  property  of  a  private  party  would 
be  subject  to  such  attachment  or  Injunctive 
relief  In  like  circumstances, 

"(D)  the  moving  party  has  shown— 

"(1)  a  probability  of  success  on  the  merits, 
or  has  obtained  a  judgment  In  favor  of  such 
party,  and 


"(U)  a  probability  that  the  assets  wlU  be 
removed  from  the  United  States  or  disposed 
of  by  the  agency  or  instrumentality  before  a 
Judgment  Is  entered  or  satisfied  and  that 
such  action  would  frustrate  execution  of 
such  Judgment,  and 

"(E)  the  moving  party  poets  a  bond  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  property  attached  or  any 
higher  amount  required  under  applicable 
law. 

"(2)  If  the  agency  or  Instrumentality  has 
not  appeared  to  oppose  an  attachment  or  In- 
junctive relief  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion, or  if  such  agency  has  appeared  but  has 
not  liad  an  adequate  opportunity  to  present 
an  opposition,  the  court  shall  grant  an  Im- 
mediate hearing  to  seek  dissolution  of  the 
attachment  or  order,  and  the  court  shall  dis- 
solve the  attachment  or  order  if  the  agency 
or  Instnunentallty— 

"(A)  demonstrates  that  one  or  more  of  the 
applicable  criteria  In  this  subsection  has  not 
been  satisfied,  or 

"(B)  posts  a  bond  In  the  amount  of  the 
claim  or  the  affected  property,  whichever  Is 
less. 

"(e)  The  vessels  of  a  foreign  state  shall 
not  be  Immune  from  arrest  in  rem,  interloc- 
utory sale,  and  execution  in  actions  brought 
to  foreclose  a  preferred  mortgage  as  provid- 
ed in  section  1605(c).". 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  1985,  as  "National  Blood  Pres- 
sure Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOHAL  BLOOD  PRKSSOTiX  AWABZirBSS  WKKK 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  10-16,  1985,  as  "National 
Blood  Pressure  Awareness  Week." 

EHevated  blood  pressure,  or  hyper- 
tension, has  been  a  health  problem  for 
many,  many  years;  a  discussion  of  it 
appeared  in  the  oldest  medical  text- 
book in  written  history,  which  was 
written  approximately  3.000  to  5.000 
years  ago.  Today  elevated  blood  pres- 
sure, or  hypertension,  occurs  in  over 
60  million  Americans.  While  we  do  not 
fully  understand  the  causes  of  95  per- 
cent of  hypertension,  we  certainly  do 
know  the  consequences  of  a  failure  to 
bring  It  under  control;  it  Is  a  major 
factor  in  the  incidence  of  stroke,  heart 
attack,  and  other  cardiovascular 
system  diseases.  In  addition,  the  prev- 
alence of  hypertension  in  the  black 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
been  found  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  rate  in  the  white  population, 
and  hjrpertension-related  deaths  are 
disproportionately  higher  among 
black  individuals.  In  short,  the  statis- 
tics show  that  blacks  get  hjrpertension 
earlier  in  life,  at  higher  levels,  and 
with  greater  frequency. 

Particularly  distressing  is  the  fact 
that  while  a  simple,  painless  test  can 
detect  this  condition,  a  large  number 
of  hypertensive  individuals  remain  un- 
aware that  they  are  affected  by  this 
"silent  killer."  Although  more  than 
700,000  Americans  died  from  strokes 
and  heart  attacks  during  1982,  a  reduc- 


tion of  30  percent  in  cardiovascular 
disease-related  mortality  cxxrurred  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980.  Moreover,  the 
death  rate  for  hypertension  has  fallen 
by  53  percent  sinc«  1968.  This  decline 
can  be  partially  attributed  to  in- 
creased awareness  and  better  control 
of  blood  pressure. 

In  addition  to  reductions  in  needless 
mortality  and  morbidity  which  can 
accrue  through  blood  pressure  control, 
increases  in  productivity  and  decreases 
In  health  care  expenditures  can  also 
be  effected.  In  1983.  $2  billion  in  em- 
ployee earnings,  representing  more 
thaji  29  million  work  days,  were  lost 
because  of  cardiovascular  diseases 
which  affect  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  work  force.  In  total,  this  year, 
these  diseases  are  expected  to  cost  the 
United  States  economy  $72  billion  in 
direct  medical  expenses  and  lost 
output  due  to  disabilities.  Worksite 
demonstration  projects  sponsored  by 
the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute  have  revealed  that  absentee- 
ism and  health  care  expenditures  are 
greater  for  individuals  with  hyperten- 
sion. More  importantly,  both  absentee- 
ism and  health  care  expenditures  were 
reduced  as  bl(x>d  pressure  was  re- 
turned to  the  normal  range. 

The  Importance  of  blood  pressure 
control  was  emphasized  in  the  Nation- 
al Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972,  and  again  in  the 
1980  report  of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, entitled  "Promoting  Health/Pre- 
venting Disease:  Objectives  for  the 
Nation."  The  latter  report  serves  as 
the  framework  for  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice programs  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  The  worksite 
projects  noted  above  are  one  example 
of  many  programs  which  have  demon- 
strated that  the  detrimental  effects  of 
cardiovascular  disease  can  be  dimin- 
ished by  blood  pressure  controL 

On  any  grounds — quality  of  life,  pro- 
ductivity, or  econoinics— increased  at- 
tention to  the  identification  of  individ- 
uals with  hypertension  and  greater 
awareness  of  the  consequences  of  ele- 
vated blood  pressure  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  all  Americans. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  introduce 
this  joint  resolution  in  order  to  focus 
additional  attention  on  this  subject 
during  the  same  week  that  10-12.000 
health  professionals  and  concerned 
citizens  wiU  meet  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Heart  Association.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  promote  enhanced 
awareness  of  the  problems  associated 
with  hjrpertension  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  work  toward  reducing  the  ter- 
rible human  losses  associated  with  it.  I 
also  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  and  (xwponsor  this  im- 
portant effort. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoiu),  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  130 

Whereaa  diseases  resulting  from  hyper- 
tension cause  needless  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity which  can  be  reduced  If  hypertension 
is  discovered  through  blood  pressure  screen- 
ing: 

Whereas  xixty  million  Americans  are  hy- 
pertensive: 

Whereas  hypertension  is  a  major  factor  in 
five  hundred  thousand  strokes  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  stroke-relat- 
ed deaths  annually  as  weU  as  more  than  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  heart  attacks 
and  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand 
heart  attack-related  deaths  annually; 

Whereas  the  prevalence  of  hypertension 
in  black  males  Is  33  percent  higher  than  in 
white  males,  and  the  prevalence  of  hyper- 
tension in  black  females  is  twice  that  of 
their  counterparts; 

Whereas  twenty-nine  million  workdays, 
representing  $2,000,000,000  in  earnings,  are 
lost  each  year  because  of  cardiovascular  dis- 


Whereas  the  risk  of  the  major  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  is  directly  related  to  hyper- 
tension and  even  mild  elevation  in  blood 
pressure  may  result  in  substantial  risk  of  ill- 
ness; 

Whereas  much  of  the  30  per  centum  re- 
duction in  mortality  between  1970  and  1980 
for  stroke,  hypertension  heart  disease  and 
other  cardiovascular  system  disease  can  be 
partially  attributed  to  Increased  awareness 
and  better  control  of  blood  pressure;  and 

Whereas  increased  blood  pressure  screen- 
ing will  Identify  greater  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans at  risk  for  hypertension- related  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  encourage  these  Ameri- 
cans to  seek  treatment  to  control  their 
blood  pressure:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tt*entatix>et  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  November  10.  1985.  is  hereby 
designated  as  "National  Blood  Pressure 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLinus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Htthphrkt]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  protect 
firearm  owners'  constitutional  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslca 
[Mr.  Zorinskt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  244,  a  bill  to  limit  to  the 
national  median  family  income  the 
amouint  of  farm  loss  which  may  be  de- 
ducted against  nonfarm  income  by 
high  Income  taxpayers  in  competition 
with  full-time,  family-sized  farm  oper- 
ators. 


S.  3«1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKznEiXER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  361,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  non-item- 
izers. 

a.  4*1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  QnAYLX.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hcim],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochhah],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Presslkr],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Motniham],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Braolkt] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  491,  a 
bill  to  improve  debt-collection  activi- 
ties and  default  recoveries  imd  to 
reduce  collection  costs  and  program 
abuse  under  student  loan  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapze.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  725,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987,  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 

S.  SOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
800.  a  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
annual  dollar  amount  limitation  on  de- 
ductions allowed  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count of  a  spouse  and  to  provide  that 
the  limitation  relating  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  combined 
compensation  of  a  husband  and  wife. 

S.  S4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rizgle]  wa£  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  849,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Infrastructure  Fund  to  provide  funds 
for  interest-free  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  construction 
and  improvement  of  highways, 
bridges,  water  supply  and  distribution 
systems,  mass  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Borem]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  855.  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  rural  mail  carriers. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatkb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  873.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  se- 


verely disabled  individuals  to  attain  or 
maintain  their  maximum  potential  for 
Independence  and  capacity  to  partici- 
pate in  community  and  family  life. 

8.  1048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spoivsor  of  S.  1048,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and  the 
Adoption  Reform  Act. 

8BI*n  JOINT  USOLUnON  3  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Przssler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rieole],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  33.  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  September  15, 
1985.  as  "Ethnic  American  Day." 

BBtATX  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Ar- 
mored Force  Monimient  Committee, 
the  United  States  Armor  Association, 
the  World  Wars  Tank  Corps  Associa- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  Association,  the  Tank  De- 
stroyer Association,  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th.  6th.  7th.  8th.  9th,  10th,  11th, 
12th.  13th.  14th.  and  16th  Armored  Di- 
vision Associations,  and  the  Council  of 
Armored  Division  AssociatloiiS.  jointly 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  "American 
Armored  Force"  on  U.S.  Government 
property  In  Arlington,  VA,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8XNAR  joint  KnOLtmOH  TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  March  22,  1985. 
as  "National  Energy  Education  Day." 

senate  concurrent  RKSOLDTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
43.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
English  language  is  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States. 

SKNATX  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  53.  a 
resolution  concerning  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  154- 

PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II  ON  THE  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  V-E  DAY 

Mr.  LAUTENBEHIG  (for  himself 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Cranston 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Baocus,  Mr.  Biden 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Bttmpers,  Mr.  Bitrdick,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr 
Domenici,  Mr.  Durenbe»ger.  Mr 
Evans.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Garn 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gorton 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hart 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr 
Hecht,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr 
Helms,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Inouye 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr 
Kerry,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr 
Long.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Matsitnaga,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
McClure,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Metz 

ENBAUM,   Mr.    MOYKIHAN,    Mr.    NiCKLES 

Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr 
Pryor.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rddman, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Simon 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stap 
PORD.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Warner 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution:  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Rbs.  154 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  May  7. 1945  in 
Reims.  Prance,  Colonel  General  Alfred  Jodl 
of  the  German  High  Command  signed  the 
terms  of  unconditional  surrender  on  behalf 
of  his  government,  and  Lt.  General  Walter 
B.  Smith,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Ei- 
senhower's Chief  of  Staff,  signed  for  the 
Allies:  and  those  terms  were  ratified  in 
Berlin  on  May  9.  1945: 

Whereas  the  free  world  has  traditionally 
celebrated  May  8th  as  the  day  of  Allied 
"Victory  In  Europe"  over  Germany,  or  V-E 
Day: 

Whereas  May  8.  1985  marks  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day; 

Whereas  that  victory  represented,  as  the 
world  later  came  to  realize,  the  triumph  of 
good  over  unspeakable  evil,  and  the  promise 
of  a  peaceful  future  for  a  Europe  ravaged  by 
the  bloodiest  war  in  its  history; 

Whereas  V-E  Day  was  a  day  for  which 
millions  had  worked  and  fought  and  prayed 
and  died  during  that  terrible  war; 

Whereas  the  victory  was  made  possible  by 
the  selfless  heroism  of  the  15,000,000  Ameri- 
cans and  the  millions  of  other  Allied  service- 
men who  fought  valiantly  to  prevent  Hit- 
ler's onslaught; 

Whereas  many  American  servicemen  will- 
ingly risked  their  lives  in  service  to  the 
Nation  to  defend  the  democratic  ideals  and 
respect  for  human  rights  upon  which  the 
Nation  was  founded:  and 

Whereas  407.000  American  servicemen 
were  called  upon  to  make  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice for  their  country  during  the  war: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
that— 

1.  On  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day, 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Nation  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  American  servicemen  who 


bravely  fought  against  the  advance  of  Nazi 
tyranny  in  World  War  II,  and  the  Nation 
honors  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
cause; 

2.  V-E  Day  belongs  to  the  veterans  who 
made  victory  possible,  and  to  the  families 
who  gave  our  servicemen  courage  and  sent 
loved  ones  into  battle  for  the  Nation;  and 

3.  The  Nation  recognizes  the  enormous 
debt  owed  to  the  veterans  for  patriotism 
and  bravery  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  submit  a  resolution  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  American  veterans 
of  World  War  II  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  V-E  Day.  ISi.  President,  77  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution.  In  addition,  I 
am  grateful  to  have  the  support  and 
endorsements  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Every  year  on  May  8,  the  world  cele- 
brates the  Allied  "Victory  in  Euj-ope," 
known  as  V-E  Day.  That  victory  repre- 
sented, as  the  world  later  came  to  real- 
ize, the  triumph  of  good  over  unspeak- 
able evil,  and  the  promise  of  a  peace- 
ful future  for  a  Europe  ravaged  by  the 
bloodiest  war  in  its  history.  May  8  is 
particularly  special  this  year  since  it 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  European  chapter  of  World 
Warn. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  the  time  to 
acknowledge  that  V-E  Day,  and  our 
Allied  victory,  was  made  possible  by 
the  selfless  heroism  of  the  15,000,000 
Americans  and  the  millions  of  other 
Allied  servicemen  who  fought  valiant- 
ly in  World  War  II.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  many  American  service- 
men who  willingly  risked  their  lives  in 
service  to  our  country  to  defend  the 
democratic  ideals  and  respect  for 
human  rights  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

Through  this  resolution,  we  seek  to 
express  our  Nation's  deep  gratitude  to 
the  American  servicemen  who  bravely 
fought  against  the  advance  of  Nazi 
tyranny,  and  to  their  families,  who 
gave  them  courage  and  sent  them  into 
battle  for  our  country.  We  also  honor 
the  407.000  American  servicemen  who 
were  called  upon  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Forty  years  after  V-E  Day.  the  light 
of  history  has  shone  on  the  events  of 
World  War  II.  It  has  illuminated  Just 
how  much  we  owe  our  veterans  for 
their  patriotism  and  bravery  on  the 
battlefields  of  World  War  II.  The 
world  can  never  repay  that  debt.  But 
we  can  take  the  opportunity,  on  this 
historic  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  our  veterans 
for  their  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  coimtry  and  our  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  from  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  op  Foreicn  Wars 

OP  the  United  States, 

May  2,  IMS. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenbkrg, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Lautenberc:  On  behalf  of 
the  more  than  2.7  million  men  and  women 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  I 
wish  to  commend  you  for  Introducing  a  res- 
olution in  the  United  States  Senate  paying 
tribute  to  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

With  the  signing  of  the  terms  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  the  German  High  Com- 
mand, the  bloodiest  era  in  European  history 
came  to  the  end.  Your  resolution  is  most  fit- 
ting in  acknowledging  the  sacrifices  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
fought  to  end  that  terrible  war. 

The  VFW  strongly  supports  and  encour- 
ages the  timely  passage  of  this  much  de- 
served resolution. 
Sincerely, 

BnxT  Rat  Camexoh, 
National  Commander-in-Oiief. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  op  the 
United  States  or  America, 
Washington,  DC,  May  2,  198S. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberc. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberc:  We  support 
the  Senate  Resolution  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  veterans  of  World  War  11  on  the 
40th  Anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

We  believe  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize the  bravery  of  those  veterans  on  this 
40th  Anniversary. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  quick  passage. 
Sincerely, 

David  J.  Zieunski, 
National  Commander. 
May  2.  1985. 
Senator  Frank  R.  Lautenberc, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberc:  The  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  USA  is  pleased  to  sup- 
port your  Resolution  honoring  America's 
Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  We 
are  confident  that  this  resolution  wUl  find 
wide  and  bi-partisan  support  and  that  it  will 
be  swiftly  adopted. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
America's  Veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Samttel  Oreenbero, 
National  Commander. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  155— CON- 
DEMNING THE  ACTIONS  OF 
THE  ETHIOPIAN  GOVERJIMENT 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Pbll,  and  Mr.  Sasser)  submitted  the 
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following  resolution,  which  was  or- 
dered held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  May  6,  1985,  by  unani- 
mous consent: 

S.  Res.  155 

Whereas,  the  current  extended  drought  in 
more  than  twenty  African  countries  has 
placed  10  million  or  more  people  at  risk  of 
starvation:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  other 
donors  around  the  world  tu%  engaging  in  an 
unprecedented  campaign  to  curb  further 
deaths  in  E:thiopia  and  other  African  coun- 
tries: and 

Whereas,  the  success  of  these  emergency 
assistance  efforts  depends  largely  on  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  authorities 
within  each  country  receiving  assistance: 
and 

Whereas,  there  remains  continuing  evi- 
dence of  widespread  brutality,  diversion  of 
food  assistance  and  disruption  of  relief  ef- 
forts by  the  government  of  Ethiopia,  includ- 
ing destroying  numerous  villages  and  farms: 
and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Ethiopia  has 
brutally  removed  people  from  the  famine 
relief  camp  at  Ibnet,  forcing  more  than 
50,000  famine  victims,  including  thousands 
of  young  children,  into  what  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "death  march."  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate, 

( 1 )  Condemns  the  actions  of  the  Ethiopian 
government  in  the  forced  evacuation  of  the 
Ibnet  refugee  camp:  and 

(2)  Condemns  the  continuing  actions  of 
the  Ethiopian  government  to  disrupt  and 
divert  international  relief  efforts  to  help 
the  needy  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  the  world  has  respond- 
ed with  an  outpouring  of  concern  and 
generosity  to  efforts  to  end  the  famine 
in  E^thiopia.  The  almost  unimaginable 
suffering  that  has  taken  place  in  that 
nation  has  moved  us  all.  Our  common 
goal  has  been  to  bring  food  and  sup- 
plies to  thousands  of  the  starving,  and 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  horror  of  fellow 
human  beings  dying  from  malnutri- 
tion. 

Against  this  background  of  one  of 
the  worst  himian  tragedies  of  the 
modem  era,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence of  an  unspeakable  campaign  or 
policy  by  the  Marxist  military  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  to  pursue  its  own  po- 
litical goals  with  brutal  and  deadly 
force  and  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
suffering  Ethiopian  citizens. 

Recent  news  reports  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  other  media  have  dis- 
closed actions  by  the  Elthiopian  regime 
that  should  shock  and  outrage  any 
person  or  government  with  a  concern 
with  the  basic  rights  of  hmnan  beings. 
Reports  are  coming  out  that  the  Ethi- 
opian Army  forceably  evacuated  and 
burned  the  Ibnet  famine  relief  camp. 
Troops  herded  more  than  50,000 
famine  victims,  including  several  thou- 
sand children  under  5.  out  of  Ibnet. 
What  was  a  general  feeding,  child  nu- 
trition and  medical  center  is  now  a 
blackened  plain. 

Obviously,  these  people,  still  weak, 
undernourished    and    suffering    from 


disease,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  re- 
located. And  yet  the  leaders  of  the 
Worker's  Party  of  Ethiopia  have  Initi- 
ated what  can  accurately  be  called  a 
death  march.  To  clear  the  camp,  resi- 
dents were  killed.  Pregnant  women, 
chased  by  soldiers,  miscarried.  Grass 
huts  were  set  afire  while  still  occupied. 
Private  relief  nurses  report  that  hun- 
dreds of  very  sick  children  have  disap- 
peared. 

Now  tens  of  thousands  of  weak  and 
often  sick  people  are  wandering  in  the 
rugged  highlands  of  Ethiopia.  Some 
will  have  to  walk  for  2  weeks  to  reach 
their  former  homes.  Many,  perhaps 
even  half,  will  die  of  exposure,  hunger, 
or  illness.  Seventeen  bodies  have  al- 
ready been  counted  along  the  road 
leading  east  from  Ibnet.  Officials  of 
the  Ethiopian  Worker's  Party  have  or- 
dered that  no  one  from  the  regions  of 
Welo  and  Gondar  is  to  be  given  food, 
water  or  medical  assistance. 

And  to  what  fate  are  these  people 
being  consigned.  The  Wollo  region, 
the  eventual  destination  of  many  of 
the  evacuees,  remains  an  inhospitable 
area  with  little  seed,  very  limited  sup- 
plies of  farm  tools  and  almost  no  food. 
In  essence  those  that  survive  the 
march  are  condemned  to  the  same  fate 
that  drove  them  to  be  refugees  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  that  has  wit- 
nessed much  cruelty  and  inhumane 
treatment  by  ruthless  regimes;  in  a 
time  that  has  seen  human  rights  tram- 
pled for  the  goals  of  some  twisted  ide- 
ology, this  action  by  the  Ethiopian 
Government  is  still  almost  impossible 
to  comprehend.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  outrage  has  not  galvanized  world 
opinion  to  condemn  this  outlaw  gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  moved  to  con- 
demn. I  cannot  believe  that  the  civil- 
ized world  has  not  protested  this  af- 
front to  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  a  res- 
olution to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  express  its  outrage 
and  condemnation.  We  must  not  let 
this  despicable  action  by  a  so-called 
government  escape  the  censure  it  so 
warrants. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TmnufOND.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Nickues, 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  McChjre,  and  Mr. 
Dknton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  43  proposed  by  Mr. 
E>OLE  (and  Mr.  Dohznici),  and  subse- 
quently amended,  to  the  concurrent 
resolution   (S.   Con.   Res.   32)  setting 


forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987.  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1985;  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

14  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  1 1  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  6  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  6  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  12  by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  12  by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  45,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $319,000,000. 

On  page  45,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $287,000,000. 

On  page  45,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  23  by  $336,000,000. 

On  page  45.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  23  by  $335,000,000. 

On  page  45,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  45,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $354,000,000. 

On  page  52,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $300,000,000. 


On  page  52,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  52,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  52 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  and  Mr.  Nickles)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  43  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr. 
E>OMENici),  and  subsequently  amend- 
ed, to  the  concurrent  resolution 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
supra;  and  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  question  add 
the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  resolution,  the  functional  totals  for  the 
General  CSovemment  function  are  reduced 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
by  ten  per  centum. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Grace  Commission 
report  on  Thursday,  May  9,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  SD-342.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Link  Hoewing  at 
224-4751. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  53 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  through  February 
28,  1986;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

AMENDMENT  TO  S.  RES.  3S4,  98TH  CONGRESS 

Sec.  .    Senate    Resolution    354,    98th 

Congress,  agreed  to  March  2,  1984,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"AtJTHORITY  rOR  EMPLOYMENT  OT  CERTAIN 
PREVIOUSLY  DISPLACED  PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  resolution,  the 
authority  contained  in  such  sections  insofar 
as  it  pertains  to  the  funding  of,  and  pay- 
ment for,  employment  of  personnel,  shall  be 
extended  from  February  28,  1985,  through 
July  15,  1985.  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  certified,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  being  an  em- 
ployee who  was  displaced,  as  a  committee 
employee,  by  reason  of  the  committee  reor- 
ganizations which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  who  otherwise  meets  such  criteria 
for  employment  under  this  section  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: except  that  no  individual  shall 
be  paid  under  authority  of  this  section  for 
any  period  exceeding  60  days. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  U.S.  po- 
litical and  financial  involvement  in  the 
United  Nations  on  Tuesday,  May  7.  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  SD-342.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Mr.  Ian  Butter- 
field  at  224-4751. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May  3, 
1985,  to  consider  certain  nominations 
for  the  Synthetic  P\iels  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  BIPARTISAN  COI-IMIS- 
SION  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
16  months  since  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen- 
tral America  was  presented  to  the 
Nation.  Twelve  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans of  both  parties,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Henry  Kissinger,  offered  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  on  Central 
America  that  has  survived  well  the 
passage  of  time.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  as  a  Senate  advisor  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

On  April  23,  the  Senate  voted  to  sup- 
port the  democratic  resistance  to  the 
nine  Sandinista  leaders  in  Nicaragua. 
The  House  sulwequently  failed  to  sup- 
port the  democratic  resistance  and  its 
call  for  national  reconciliation.  There 
are  encouraging  signs  that  the  other 
body  now  recognizes  its  mistake  and 
will  shortly  move  to  help  Nicaragua 
reclaim  its  revolutionary  promises  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

An  excellent  article  in  today's  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  provides  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  report  of  the  biparti- 
san Commission  and  the  decisions 
Congress  must  make  regarding  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Nicaragua's  Reward 
(By  John  Hughes) 

Daniel  Ortega,  Nicaragua's  leader,  has 
been  in  Moscow,  and  although  the  photo- 
graphs show  no  smile  flicltering  across  his 
^ver-grace  face,  it  must  have  been  a  satisfac- 
tory visit. 

Before  he  left  Managua,  there  were  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Ortega  was  seeking  $200  mU- 
lion  in  aid  from  the  Soviets.  Nobody  knows 
whether  he  got  it.  The  Soviets  are  usuaUy 
coy  atwut  announcing  the  size  and  content 
of  their  aid  pacltages. 


But  the  Soviet  reception  for  Ortega  was 
fulsome.  He  was  warmly  received  by  the  top 
brass,  including  MilthaU  Gorbachev  and 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko.  The 
nuanced  mumbo  jumbo  of  the  communique 
issued  afterward  is  being  interpreted  by  the 
experts  as  meaning  that  Ortega  got  a 
bundle. 

And  why  not?  The  Soviets  have  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  their  Nicaraguan  protegt 
and  the  direction  he  is  moving  their  Central 
American  aspirations. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion of  1979  was  as  significant  as  the  Cuban 
revolution  20  years  earUer.  Viktor  Volski, 
president  of  the  Soviet  Association  of 
Friendship  with  Latin  American  Countries, 
caUed  it  a  "model"  to  be  foUowed.  Boris 
Ponomarev,  a  national  party  secretary  in 
charge  of  relations  with  noncommunist 
countries,  included  Central  America  for  the 
first  time  among  third-world  states  undergo- 
ing revolutionary  changes  of  "a  socialist  ori- 
entation." Mr.  Ponomarev  was  one  of  the  of- 
ficials Ortega  huddled  with  in  Moscow.  Mar- 
shal NUiolai  Ogarkov,  then  the  top  Soviet 
mUitary  man,  put  Nicaragua  on  a  level  with 
Cuba  in  terms  of  its  potential  opportunity 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  cornerstone  of  Moscow's  Central 
American  poUcy  is,  of  course.  Cuba.  With  its 
Air  Force  of  more  than  200  combat  Jets,  its 
assault  heUcopters  and  other  miUtary  para- 
phemaUa,  Cuba  is  the  No.  2  mlUtary  power 
in  Latin  America,  after  BrazU.  It  has  dis- 
patched combat  troops  to  Africa,  and  "ad- 
visers" by  the  hundreds  of  Grenada,  in  the 
past,  and  Nicaragua. 

But  according  to  one  group  of  experts. 
"C^itta's  Island  geography  compUcates  its 
sponsorship  of  subversion.  Nicaragua  suf- 
fers no  such  limitation  ...  as  a  mainland 
platform;  therefore,  Nicaragua  is  a  crucial 
steppingstone  for  C^lt>an  and  Soviet  efforts 
to  promote  armed  insurgency  in  Central 
America. "  These  are  not  the  ravings  of  some 
right-wing  group  of  ideological  zealots.  This 
is  the  dispassionate  and  clinical  assessment 
of  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America,  the  Kissinger  Commission. 
The  commission  included  diverse  members 
who,  whUe  they  may  have  had  differing 
points  of  view  about  President  Reagan's 
poUcy  on  Nicaragua,  seemed  united  in  their 
feeling  that  Nicaragua's  present  Marxist 
regime  is  bad  news  for  the  United  States. 

The  report  was  completed  in  January  of 
1985.  But  even  then  there  were  no  Ulusions 
about  the  unsavory  ideological  character  of 
the  Sandinista  regime. 

The  commission  said  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment volunteered  an  intelUgence  brief- 
ing that  "left  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  is  tied  into  the  C^ban,  and  there- 
by the  Soviet,  inteUigence  network." 

The  commisssion  said  it  encountered  no 
leader  in  Central  America  who  did  not  ex- 
press "deep  foreboding"  about  the  Impact  of 
a  miUtarized.  totaUtarian  Nicaragua  on  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  region. 

Even  though  it  finished  deUberatlons 
more  than  a  year  ago,  it  had  some  prescient 
thoughts  about  the  polarization  of  view- 
points in  the  US  on  Nicaragua. 

"What  is  being  tested,"  the  commission 
concluded,  ""is  not  so  much  the  abiUty  of  the 
US  to  provide  large  resources  but  rather  the 
realism  of  our  political  attitudes,  the  har- 
mony of  Congressional  and  Administration 
priorities,  and  the  adaptablUty  of  the  mUi- 
tary and  civU  departments  of  the  Execu- 
tive." 

They  are  words  worth  pondering  as  Con- 
gress denies  aid  to  the  anti-Sandinistas,  as  a 
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frustrated  administration  looks  to  sanctions 
against  Nicaragua,  and  as  Moscow  gives 
Daniel  Ortega  his  reward.* 


PRESS  COVERAGE  OP  THE  WAR 
IN  AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
courageous  Mujahideen.  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Afghanistan  who  have  held 
115.000  Soviet  troops  at  bay  for  5 
years?  Aside  from  the  obvious  need  for 
greater  material  assistance  from  sym- 
pathetic nations,  these  warriors  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  ask  that  their 
struggle— and  the  struggle  of  their 
nation  for  independence— be  publi- 
cized. They  believe  that  just  a  small 
measure  of  awareness  of  their  struggle 
would  galvanize  public  attention 
behind  their  cause,  providing  them 
with  the  material  and  psychological 
assistance  they  so  desperately  need  in 
taking  on  the  world's  most  powerful, 
most  destructive  military  machine. 

Well.  If  the  Mujahideen  hoped  for  a 
wave  of  coverage  of  the  war  In  Af- 
ghanistan, if  they  expected  a  river  of 
information  flowing  through  the 
media  to  the  public  at  large,  they  have 
instead  received  a  trickle.  A  light 
smattering  of  occasioruU  bits,  buried 
deep  within  the  newspaper  or  missed 
with  the  blink  of  an  eye  on  the  televi- 
sion. 

To  be  sure,  one  should  not  minimize 
the  difficulties  involved  in  reporting 
stories  from  Afghanistan  in  a  timely 
and  reliable  fashion.  The  Soviets  have 
made  coverage  of  the  war  from  within 
Afghanistan  a  deadly  gambit;  Journal- 
ists apprehended  there,  they  say,  will 
be  sunmiarily  executed. 

Additionally,  lack  of  coverage  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  not  the  case  for  every  rep- 
resentative of  the  collective  media, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  lump  all  of 
this  Nation's  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  and  television  in  this  same 
shameful  category.  The  New  York 
Times  has  posted  a  correspondent  in 
Pakistan  to  cover  major  events  in  the 
war  within  Afghanistan.  More  signifi- 
cantly still,  the  Washington  Times  has 
on  a  regular  basis  printed  reports  of 
the  war,  as  well  as  its  ramifications 
throughout  the  region.  One  such  arti- 
cle appeared  Wednesday,  which  de- 
scribed the  success  of  the  Mujahideen 
in  disrupting  the  seventh  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Marxist  revolution 
in  Afghanistan.  I  ask  that  the  article 
appear  in  the  Rzcors  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Finally, 
many  smaller  papers  have  covered  this 
struggle  in  some  measure. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  we  are  doing  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  by  not 
covering  their  struggle  in  greater 
depth  and  with  greater  frequency. 
This  sentiment,  I  have  learned,  is  one 
shared  by  many,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  media  themselves.  Not 
long  ago.  Cliff  Taylor,  editor  of  WHEB 


radio  station  in  Portsmouth,  NH, 
broadcast  an  editorial  castigating  the 
media  at  large  for  their  coverage  of 
Afghanistan.  The  occasion  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  visit  by  two  Mujahi- 
deen commanders  to  the  United  States 
in  April.  The  visit  of  these  courageous 
warriors  for  freedom  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  homeland  received, 
to  put  it  mildly,  sparse  attention.  Mr. 
Ih-esident.  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  media  will  Join  with  us  in 
presenting  the  war  in  Afghanistan  to 
the  public  for  what  it  is:  the  most  com- 
pelling fight  of  our  time  against  the 
onslaught  of  totalitarian  oppression.  I 
ask  the  aforementioned  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Recors  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  material  follows: 
Editokial 

Two  distinguished  commanders  of  free- 
dom fighters  In  Afghanistan  were  recently 
visitors  to  the  United  States.  Did  you  know 
that?  When  visited  Communists  turn  up,  so 
do  the  liberal  news  media.  We  see  almost 
nightly  coverage  of  Communists  from  El 
Salvador  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandinistas  or 
roving  "good  will"  ambassadors  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Washington  cocktail  recep- 
tions. 

But.  when  two  freedom  fighters  from  Af- 
ghanlstan  tour  the  country?  Media  black 
out!  Tou  probably  don't  know  this,  but  two 
commanders  of  Afghanistan  fighters  bat- 
tling to  throw  the  Soviet  Union  troops  out 
of  their  country  visited  the  United  States 
recently.  Their  purpose  was  to  try  to  Inform 
Americans  of  the  desperate  situation 
against  the  Soviet  invaders. 

To  coin  a  phrase,  "better  they  should 
have  stayed  in  bed."  Their  news  coverage  by 
all  the  Important,  but  liberal,  media  net- 
work was  zUch!  For  your  information  they 
toured  major  cities  on  both  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  They  received  pledges  of  sup- 
port during  news  conferences  from  various 
cities,  but  strangely  our  national  liberal 
media  found  more  important  things  to 
report  .  .  .  like  "talking  heads '  at  Geneva 
...    or  the  gorlUa  with  a  new  pet  kitten. 

Brigadier  Safl  was  Chief  of  Special  Forces 
of  the  Royal  Afghan  Army.  He  trained  with 
our  U.S.  Special  Forces  and  with  the  British 
Special  Air  Service.  He  has  personally  led 
his  men  against  Soviet  forces. 

Oeneral  Commander  Khan  has  helped  In- 
flict heavy  losses  on  the  Soviet  Inva  lers.  In 
one  night  last  September  he  helped  carry 
out  "Operation  Blackout",  by  blowing  up 
170  electric  towers  that  plunged  the  Afghan 
capital  city  of  Kabul  ...  a  Soviet  strong- 
hold .  .  .  into  total  darkness.  .  .  left  the 
city  without  power. 

These  gentlemen  are  prime  news  pros- 
pects, but  they  were  given  their  own  "news 
blackout."  They  were  prepared  to  give  eye- 
witness accounts  of  Soviet  chemical  warfare. 
They  had  photos  of  children  maimed,  blind- 
ed, disfigured  by  "booby  trapped  toys"  scat- 
tered by  the  Soviets. 

Oh,  they  had  the  stories  all  right  .  .  . 
news  we  Americans  should  know  about,  but 
our  so-called  "free  press "  .  .  .  the  liberal 
press  at  least  .  .  .  chose  to  ignore  them. 

In  a  competitive  business,  how  come  at 
least  one  didn't  try  for  a  "scoop?"  Do  you 
suppose  .  .  .?  Naw.  .  .  there  couldn't  be  a 
conspiracy!  Could  there? 


Blast  Knxs  1  at  Kabul  Pasaos 


Nkw  Dklki.  Imsla.— At  least  one  person 
was  killed  and  48  wounded  when  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded at  a  parade  held  last  week  In  Kabul 
to  mark  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Marxist  revolution  in  Afghanistan.  Western 
diplomatic  sources  said  here  yesterday. 

The  blast,  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  Mu- 
jahideen guerrillas,  occurred  on  April  27  as 
the  Babrak  Karmal  government  tried  to  put 
on  a  show  of  strength  in  the  capital. 

On  April  18-19,  the  Mujahideen  reported- 
ly staged  one  of  Its  biggest  ambushes,  blow- 
ing up  more  than  150  military  vehicles  on  a 
15-mile  stretch  of  road  between  Kabul  and 
Gardez;  in  southern  Paktia  province,  the 
diplomatic  sources  said.  According  to  Kabul 
radio  monitored  here,  the  Mujahideen  also 
launched  a  rocket  attack  on  an  air  base  at 
Bagram. 

The  raids  prompted  reprisal  attacks  by 
Soviet  forces  that  resulted  In  nearly  300  ci- 
vilian deaths  and  the  capture  of  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  ammunition  In  the  Koh 
Safl  region,  the  radio  said.* 


CANADIAN  CONSERVA-nON 

CORP  PROGRAMS:   KATIMAVIK 
AND  ONET/85 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  two  noteworthy  conservation  corp 
programs  our  neighbor  to  the  north— 
Canada— has  initiated. 

The  first  is  Katimavlk.  Funded  at 
$50  million,  this  program  enrolls  17  to 
24  year-olds  to  perform  conservation 
and  community  service  work  at  240 
sites  across  the  country.  Taslts  Include 
improving  spawning  beds,  restoring 
historic  sites,  evaluating  human 
impact  on  the  timdra,  and  promoting 
recycling  in  govenunent  buildings.  En- 
rollees  are  essentially  volunteers,  re- 
ceiving $1  daily,  and  a  $1,000  bonus  for 
completing  9  months  of  service.  Last 
year.  In  conjunction  with  the  UN  Tree 
Program,  Katimavlk  volunteers  plant- 
ed 2  million  tre  is. 

Another,  and  most  exciting,  program 
is  ONET/85,  which  will  commence  in 
mid-July.  Under  this  project,  100,000 
Canadian  youths  and  2,000  delegates 
from  other  countries  will  gather  along 
the  banks  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence 
River  for  an  unprecedented  ecological 
operation:  the  removal  of  some  9,000 
tons  of  solid  waste,  trash,  and  other 
debris  polluting  3,000  kilometers  of 
rlverbank.  ONET/85  is  a  most  ambi- 
tious and  laudable  undertaking  during 
this,  the  International  Year  of  the 
Youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that  the 
funding  for  Katimavlk  is  roughly  the 
per  capita  equivalent  of  a  $500  million 
Federal  expenditure  here  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  administration 
saw  fit  to  veto  a  bill  last  year  (H.R. 
999)  authorizing  an  American  Conser- 
vation Corps  at  $50  million.  Would 
that  we  act  as  farsightedly  about  our 
natural  and  huiman  resources  as  the 
Canadians.* 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
EILDERLY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  a  program  sponsored  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  that  is  making 
a  much  needed  effort  to  help  health 
professionals  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  Nation's  elderly.  Specifi- 
cally, this  program  was  designed  to 
assist  pharmacists  to  better  address 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  population. 
Such  efforts  in  the  private  sector  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important 
when  we  look  at  the  changing  demo- 
graphics in  our  country.  By  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  36  million  elderly 
Americans,  comprising  13  percent  of 
the  total  population. 

Dr.  Charles  Brown  and  Eugene  Step 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  pio- 
neering work  in  this  area.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  White  House  Office  of 
Private  Initiatives  saw  fit  to  recently 
commend  them  for  their  work. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Indianapolis  News 
describing  this  program  in  more  detail. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Mar.  14, 1985] 

New  PaoGRAif  Targrs  Health  Cark  poh 

AOBD 

(By  Lou  Hiner) 

WASHiifOToit.— Purdue  University  and  Ell 
Lilly  St  Co.  are  among  the  participants  In  a 
new  educational  program  to  help  "practic- 
ing health  professionals"  meet  the  needs  of 
the  nation's  28  million  aged  persons. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
(AACP),  was  discussed  at  a  National  Press 
Club  conference.  College  deans,  congression- 
al and  government  representatives  and  per- 
sons associated  with  20  different  health 
fields  attended. 

Among  the  long-range  hopes  of  the  under- 
taking Is  better  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  pharmacists  and  doctors  In 
treating  older  persons. 

The  curriculum  proposed  for  pharmacy 
schools  Includes  a  1.100-page  textbook  for 
students  and  a  350-page  guide  for  the  in- 
structors. Both  publications  cover  such 
topics  as  drug  use,  nutrition,  common  disor- 
ders, physiology,  death  and  dying  and  pa- 
tient communication. 

Charles  Brown,  assistant  professor  of  clin- 
ical pharmacy  at  Purdue.  Is  among  the  au- 
thors of  the  30-chapter  textbook.  Also  at- 
tending the  conference  from  Purdue  were 
Pharmacy  Dean  Varrow  Tyler  and  Assistant 
Dean  George  Spratto. 

Lilly  was  represented  by  Eugene  Step, 
pharmaceutical  division  president,  and  Wil- 
liam Pillow,  manager  of  professional  rela- 
tions. 

COMMXNDATIORS 

Brown  and  Step  received  commendations 
at  the  luncheon  session  from  the  White 
House  Office  of  Private  Initiatives  for  their 
roles  In  developing  the  curriculum.  The 
scrolls  were  signed  by  President  Reagan. 

The  training  program  is  designed  for  use 
at  pharmacy  colleges  and  also  in  an  ongoing 
educational  plan  for  practicing  pharmacists. 
The  later  will  be  given  college  credits  for 
studies  completed  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. 

Dr.  Carl  Trinca,  AACP  executive  director, 
explained  to  the  conference: 


"The  comprehensive  curriculum  brings 
special  attention  to  pharmacy  as  the  first 
health  profession  to  respond  in  this  manner 
to  the  growing  demand  for  training  health 
professionals  about  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly,  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  our 
population." 

Dr.  Monroe  Oilmour,  a  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
praised  the  significance  of  the  program, 
saying: 

'It  is  spendid  that  In  this  day  of  changing 
pharmacy,  physicians  and  pharmacists  are 
going  to  be  assuming  a  more  cooperative 
role.  Tills  program  will  aid  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation as  pharmacists  and  others  in  the 
health  professions  Increase  their  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  our  aged  citizens." 

PHAHMACT  PRACTICX  AMD  GERIATRIC  PATIENT 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  (AACP)  Is  proud  to  present  a  new 
pharmacy  education  curriculum.  "Pharmacy 
Practice  and  the  Geriatric  Patient ".  The 
curriculum  was  developed  in  response  to 
needs  Identified  by  the  White  House  Com- 
mission on  Aging,  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
a  comprehensive  curriculum  for  geriatrics 
and  gerontology. 

The  extensive  30-chapter  curriculum,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  nation's  72  colleges  of 
pharmacy,  is  a  result  of  a  four-year  effort 
by  70  authors  and  peer  reviewers  from  18 
states.  Elements  of  the  currictilum  include 
chapters  on:  characteristics  of  the  elderly 
and  theories  of  aging,  physical  and  emotion- 
al changes  in  the  elderly,  drug  therapy,  spe- 
cial communications  needs  and  death  and 
dying. 

The  curriculum  Is  designed  for  use  in 
pharmacy  settings.  Yet  It  provides  unique 
opportunities  for  Individuals  in  all  health 
disciplines  to  better  utilize  their  profession- 
al skills  in  serving  the  elderly.  It  fosters 
positive  approaches  to  geriatric  care  by  in- 
creasing understanding  of  the  physical, 
social  and  emotional  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  AACP  Geriatric  Curricvdum  Project, 
Jointly  sponsored  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Company, 
is  an  example  of  the  benefits— in  this  case 
for  the  elderly  and  for  health  profession- 
als—to be  derived  from  private  sector  Initia- 
tives. 

AACP  invites  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  curriculum  and 
consider  Its  use  in  your  work  with  the  Aging 
community.* 


THE  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING. HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance  with  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
submit  the  "Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs."  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  have  been  no  changes  to  the 
rules  since  they  were  last  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  February  4.  1981. 
nor  have  there  been  any  requests  for 
rule  changes. 

The  rules  follow: 


Rules  op  Procedure  por  the  Committee  on 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Appairs 
[Adopted  in  executive  session.  Feb.  4. 19811 

RULE  1.— REGULAR  MEETING  DATE  POR 
COMMITTEB 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  Its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  except  that  if  the 
Committee  has  met  at  any  time  during  the 
month  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

RULE  3. — COMMTTTZB 

(a)  Investigations.— No  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate  for  the  full  Committee  has  specifi- 
cally authorized  such  Investigation. 

(b)  Hearings.— No  hearing  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  scheduled  ouUide  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  by  agreement  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Confidential  testimony.— No  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  materi- 
al presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public  either  In  whole  or  In  part  by  way  of 
simimary,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  witnesses.— Commit- 
tee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  by  members  of  the  Committee 
or  such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Prior  notice  of  mark-up  sessions.— No 
session  of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommit- 
tee for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  be 
held  unless  ( 1 )  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date, 
time,  and  place  of  such  session  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
session,  or  (2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  determines  that  exi- 
gent circimistances  exist  requiring  that  the 
session  be  held  sooner. 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amend- 
menta.— It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  to  consider 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed 
to  any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  twenty 
written  copies  of  such  amendment  have 
been  deUvered  to  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  or  l>efore  2:00  pjn.  on  the  business 
day  prior  to  the  meeting.  This  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
voting.  This  subsection  shall  K[>\t\y  only 
when  at  least  48  hours  written  notice  of  a 
session  to  mark  up  a  measure  is  required  to 
be  given  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(g)  Cordon  rule.— Whenever  a  biU  or  Joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  from  initial  consid- 
eration in  hearings  through  final  consider- 
aUon,  the  CHerk  shall  place  before  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
a  print  of  the  statute  or  the  part  or  section 
thereof  to  be  amended  or  repealed  showing 
by  stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts 
to  be  omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added.  In  addition,  whenever  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
offers  an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
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luUon  under  consideration,  those  amend- 
ments shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  In  a  like  form,  showing  by 
typographical  devices  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  existing  law.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  may  be 
waived  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  chairman,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee. 


IMI 


RULS  3.— SDWXJMIflTTKKS 

(a)  Authorization  for— A  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Membership.— No  member  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  three  Subcommittees 
and  no  member  may  chair  more  than  one 
Subcommittee.  No  member  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  Subcommittees. 

<c)  Investigations.— No  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  a  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifical- 
ly authorized  such  Investigation. 

(d)  Hearings.- No  hearing  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony.— No  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  materi- 
al presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Interrogation  of  witnesses.— Subcom- 
mittee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be 
conducted  only  by  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee or  such  professional  staff  as  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(g)  Special  meetings.— If  at  least  three 
members  of  a  Subcommittee  desire  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, those  memt>ers  may  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  Committee  their  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  that 
special  meeting.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If.  within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their  writ- 
ten notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Sub- 
committee shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  fUing  of  the 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  Subconmiittee 
that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held  and 
inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour.  If  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  is  not 
present  at  any  regular,  additional,  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  ranking 


member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  Sub- 
committee who  is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 

(h)  Voting.— No  measure  or  matter  shall 
be  recommended  from  a  Subcommittee  to 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Subcommittee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a 
measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  voting.  On 
Subcommittee  matters  other  than  a  vote  to 
recommend  a  measure  or  matter  to  the 
Committee  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  are 
actually  present.  Any  absent  member  of  a 
Sut>committee  may  affirmatively  request 
that  his  vote  to  recommend  a  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Committee  or  his  vote  on  any 
such  other  matter  on  which  a  record  vote  is 
taken,  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
identify  the  subject  matter  and  to  inform 
the  Subcommittee  as  to  how  the  member 
wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By 
written  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee any  time  before  the  record  vote 
oil  the  measure  or  matter  concerned  is 
taken,  the  member  may  withdraw  a  proxy 
previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RDLS  4.— wrnrxsscs 

(a)  Filing  of  statements.- Any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee (including  any  witness  representing  a 
Government  agency)  must  file  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (before  noon, 
24  hours  preceding  his  appearance)  75 
copies  of  his  statement  to  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee.  In  the  event  that  the  wit- 
ness fails  to  file  a  written  statement  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  has  the 
discretion  to  deny  the  witness  the  privilefte 
of  testifying  before  the  Committee  or  Sut>- 
committee  until  the  witness  has  properly 
compiled  with  the  rule. 

(b)  Length  of  statements.— Written  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  may  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  docu- 
ments or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels 
is  necessary  to  present  properly  his  views  to 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee.  It  shall  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  as  to  what  por- 
tion of  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

(c)  Plfteen-minute  duration.- Oral  state- 
ments of  witnesses  shall  be  based  upon  their 
filed  statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  duration.  This  period  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Subpeona  of  witnesses.— Witnesses 
may  be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  with  the 
agreement  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  or  SutKonunittee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted.— Any  witness  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Committee  or  Sutxrommit- 
tee  to  a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness  is 
testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(f)  Expenses  of  witnesses.- No  witness 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  appearance  at  a 
public  or  executive  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  unless  such  reim- 
bursement is  agreed  to  by  the  Chairnuui 


and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(g)  Limits  of  questions.- Questioning  of  a 
witness  by  members  shall  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  duration,  except  that  if  a  member 
Is  unable  to  finish  his  questioning  in  the  10- 
minute  period,  he  may  be  permitted  further 
questions  of  the  witness  after  ail  members 
have  t>een  given  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for  a 
second  time.  This  10-mlnute  time  period  per 
member  will  be  continued  until  all  members 
have  exhaused  their  questions  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

KULX  5.— vomio 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter.— 
No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be 
cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and 
to  inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded 
thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman 
any  time  before  the  record  vote  on  the 
measure  or  matter  concerned  is  taken,  any 
member  may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously 
given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in  the  files 
of  the  Committee,  along  with  the  record  of 
the  rollcall  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  as  an  official  record  of  the  vote  on 
the  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report 
on  a  measure  or  matter.— On  Committee 
matters  other  than  a  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  are  ac- 
tually present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  may  request  that 
his  vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded 
thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman 
any  time  before  the  vote  on  such  other 
matter  is  taken,  the  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  relat- 
ing to  such  other  matters  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULI  «.— QUORUM 

No  executive  session  of  a  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be.  are  actually 
present.  Unless  the  Committee  otherwise 
provides  or  is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  one  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony. 

Ruu  T.— sTArr  PRXsnrr  on  dais 
Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on 
the  dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose.* 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  following  calendar 
Items  have  been  cleared:  No.  95,  No. 
96,  No.  97.  No.  98,  No.  99,  No.  100.  No. 
101.  No.  102.  No.  103.  No.  104,  and  No. 
106. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
checked  carefully,  and  on  this  side 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding 
with  the  calendar  orders  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  enu- 
merated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
calendar  items  I  have  enumerated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  to 
designate  "National  Science  Week." 
was  considered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1985.  I,  along  with  Senator 
KcmfEDT,  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  59,  a  resolution  establish- 
ing the  week  of  May  12-18.  1985.  as 
"National  Science  Week."  This  week 
will  consist  of  science-related  activities 
sponsored  by  local.  State,  and  national 
organizations.  These  activities  wlU  in- 
clude such  things  as  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs,  museum  exhibits,  sci- 
ence programs  in  schools  of  all  levels, 
and  open  houses  in  research  facilities. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
assist  these  various  organizations  and 
serve  as  a  coordinator  for  the  week's 
events. 

By  promoting  public  recognition  of 
the  achievements  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. "National  Science  Week"  wUl 
help  to  facilitate  an  increased  level  of 
interest  among  our  Nation's  youth. 
While  "National  Science  Week"  activi- 
ties are  for  all  Americans,  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  young  people  for  discov- 
ery is  vital  in  tomorrow's  increasingly 
technological  world. 

I  take  a  few  minutes  of  our  time 
today  to  recognize  the  University  of 
Utah  for  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
public  understanding  of  science  and 
technology  in  Utah.  National  Science 
Week  is  being  commemorated  by  the 
faculty,  staff,  and  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  in  a  week-long  series  of 
events  relating  to  science,  technology, 
and  mathematics. 

The  scheduled  events  cover  a  wide 
spectrum  of  activities  benefitting  and 
equally  wide  range  of  people.  There 
will  be  science  demonstration  shows 
for  children  held  at  the  Children's 
Museum  of  Utah,  a  nature  walk  fea- 
turing Utah's  remarkable  trees  and 
flora  in  conjimction  with  the  State  Ar- 
boretum of  Utah,  and  lectures,  infor- 
mal talks,  and  demonstrations  by 
Utah's  science  and  engineering  schol- 
ars in  their  particular  specialties. 
These     professors     will     familiarize 


Utahns  with  everything  from  the 
Utah/MIT  Dextrous  Hand,  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  robotic  limb,  to 
mathematical  models  of  the  chemical, 
biological,  and  physical  worlds.  Ut&hns 
will  even  be  able  to  experience  the 
world  of  flight  simulators  used  for 
pilot  and  tactical  training  and  the 
realm  of  computer  graphics  with  the 
well-known  computer-aided  design  and 
computer-aided  manufacturing 

system. 

With  the  participation  of  business, 
academia,  and  various  State  and  local 
organizations,  and  with  the  guidance 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
National  Science  Week  observances 
will  further  the  awareness  of  scientific 
and  technological  progress  taking 
place  in  Utah.  We  are,  I  believe,  justi- 
fiably proud  of  our  achievements. 

I  am  sure  other  Senators'  States  are 
also  planning  appropriate  activities  to 
celebrate  National  Science  Week.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing their  efforts  not  only  to  recog- 
nize America's  accomplishments 
during  this  special  week,  but  also  to 
support  our  scientists  and  engineers  in 
their  continuing  search  for  knowledge. 
America's  future  depends  on  their 
abilities  and  on  their  devotion  to  the 
pursuit  of  American  excellence  In  all 
of  these  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  59 

Whereas  science  and  technology  are  cur- 
rently major  elements  in  the  expansion  of 
the  economy  and  in  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  scientific  discovery 
and  technological  innovation  continues  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history; 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  dedicated  and  motivated  work  force 
with  scientific  and  technological  skills; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  scientific  re- 
search be  made  more  interesting  and  acces- 
sible to  youth  as  a  potential  career  option; 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
increase  the  public's  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology;  and 

Whereas  schools,  universities,  museums, 
and  professional,  educational,  and  voluntary 
organizations,  along  with  industry,  labor, 
government,  and  private  individuals,  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  cooperatively  to  de- 
velop programs,  events,  and  materials  that 
will  contribute  to  the  public's  education  in 
science  and  technology:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  12  through  May  18,  1985.  is  designated 
as  "National  Science  Week".  The  President 
is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
lUes  and  activities,  including  programs 
aimed  at  furthering  the  awareness  of  all 
Americans,   and  particularly   the  Nation's 


youth,  of  the  importance  of  science  and 
technology. 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  64)  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  5, 
1985,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  64 

Whereas  American  correctional  officers 
who  work  in  our  Jails  and  prisons  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  the  containment  and 
control  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  must  pro- 
tect inmates  from  violence  while  encourag- 
ing them  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that 
can  help  them  become  productive  members 
of  society  following  their  release; 

Whereas  the  morale  of  correctional  offi- 
cers is  affected  by  many  factors,  and  the 
public  perception  of  the  role  of  correctional 
officers  Is  more  often  t>ased  upon  dramatiza- 
tion rather  than  factual  review; 

Whereas  good  Job  periormance  requires 
correctional  officers  to  absorb  the  adverse 
attitudes  present  in  confinement  while 
maintaining  themselves  as  professionals  in 
order  to  have  their  actions  appreciated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  at  large; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  had  been 
similarly  honored  by  many  States  and  \oc»l- 
ities  in  1984; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  had  tteen 
similarly  honored  by  a  similar  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled in  1984:  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  and  morale  of  cor- 
rectional officers  Is  a  matter  worthy  of  seri- 
ous congressional  attention:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  5,  1985,  hereby  Is  designated 
"National  Correctional  Officers  Week"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66)  des- 
ignating June  14. 1985.  as  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day." 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  offer  my  support 
to  proclaim  June  14.  1985.  as  Baltic 
Freedom  Day. 

As  Americans,  we  are  fortunate  to 
live  in  a  society  where  our  freedotas 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution.  We 
are  guaranteed  the  freedom  to  speak 
out  opinions,  to  practice  our  religions, 
to  gather  In  meetings. 

There  Is  a  nation  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize these  basic  human  rights.  It  Is  a 
country  which  persecutes  those  who 
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wish  to  practice  religion.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which  suppresses  speech.  That 
nation  is  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope 
and  pray  they  will  modify  their  posi- 
tions. 

In  1941,  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  signed  a  historic  declaration 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
charter  embodied  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  human  rights,  including  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  religion.  More 
Importantly,  the  second  provision  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  the  "principle  of  self-de- 
termination." The  Soviet  Unions  forci- 
ble incorporation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  clearly  violates  the  spirit 
and  word  of  the  charter. 

United  States'  policy  has  consistent- 
ly supported  freedom  for  the  Baltic 
States.  That  policy  must  remain  un- 
changed. As  the  deputy  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  1980  Review 
Conference  of  the  Helsinki  Act  stated, 
"No  occupation  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory in  contravention  of  international 
law  wUl  be  recognized  as  legal."  This 
provision  applies  directly  to  the  Baltic 
States. 

We  must  not  rest  until  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia are  allowed  to  pursue  their  dreams 
of  liberty. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  S6 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  Independence: 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia: 

Whereas  the  Cfnion  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  illegally 
seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and 
by  force  incorporate  them  against  their  na- 
tional will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for 
independence  and  sovereignty  into  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

Whereas  the  U.S.SJI.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  thus 
threatening  the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinc- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  U.S.SJi.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  find  themselves  today  subju- 
gated by  the  n.S.S.R..  locked  Into  a  union 
they  deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights, 
and  persecuted  for  daring  to  protest: 


Whereas  the  U.8JB.R.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  the  D.S.S.R.  vol- 
untarily signed: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  Imperialism: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  In  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination: 

Whereas  the  UJ3.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  the 
right  to  exist  as  Independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  pemlt  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms,  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  conscripts  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  Into  the 
Soviet  Armed  Force,  compelling  them  to 
serve  In  Afghanistan.  Vietnam,  and  Cuba: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  Independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Jure  1985,  the  anniversay 
of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941,  be  designated 
Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom E>ay  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83) 
designating  the  week  beginning  on 
May  5,  1985,  as  "National  Asthma  and 
Allergy  Awareness  Week,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

a  J.  Res.  83 

Whereas  asthma  and  allergic  diseases 
result  In  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  for  more  than  thirty-five  million 
Americans  and  their  families: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths: 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  Is  due  in  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases: 

Whereas  environmental  conditions  in  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases  among  employees: 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications: 


Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  $4,000,000,000  per  year  in  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  $3,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  Indirect  social  cost  of 
such  Illnesses; 

Whereas,  because  of  recent  developments 
In  the  study  of  Immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  better  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases;  and 

Whereas  Increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  In  the  study 
of  Immunology  will  help  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  ill- 
nesses: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  IKay  5,  1985,  Is  hereby  designat- 
ed as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


NATIONAL  POW/MLA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  87)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  July  19, 
1985,  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day,"  was  considered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87  which  I  introduced  on  March  19. 
This  resolution  would  designate  July 
19,  1985,  as  "National  POW/MIA  Rec- 
ognition Day,"  and  would  conform 
with  6  previous  such  days  that  have 
served  as  an  important  symbol  of  the 
gratitude  all  Americans  feel  toward 
those  who  were  interned  while  serving 
bravely  In  defense  of  our  Nation  as 
weU  as  those  servicepersons  who  have 
yet  to  be  accounted  for  and  who 
remain  missing  in  action.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  87  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  May  2. 

The  Intent  of  this  special  day  Is  to 
provide  proper  recognition  to  those 
brave  Americans  who  rendered  honor- 
able and  faithful  service  to  their  coun- 
try, often  under  very  brutal  and  Inhu- 
man conditions. 

This  resolution  honors  those  missing 
heroes  and  those  who  endured  terrible 
pain  and  deprivation  before  they  were 
returned  to  their  families  and  to  the 
country  for  which  they  fought  so  cou- 
rageously. For  the  prisoners  of  war, 
comfort  was  believing  that  America 
was  still  working  for  their  release. 
Their  endurance  through  such  ardu- 
ous times  reflected  their  faith  in  our 
country's  efforts  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom. The  missing-ln-action  and  their 
families  need  to  know  that  the  search 
will  not  end  until  all  who  are  missing 
are  accounted  for.  Those  who  have 
suffered  such  hardship  keep  their 
faith  by  remembering  the  ideals  and 
people  which  have  guided  them  and 


which  have  provided  the  Justification 
for  their  endurance  of  such  hardships. 
In  turn,  we  must  never  forget  them. 

A  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  ac- 
cords to  the  POW's,  MIA's,  and  their 
families,  our  very  special  thanks  for 
their  many  sacrifices  and  special  con- 
tributions. By  this  gesture,  we  en- 
hance ourselves  as  a  nation  and  keep 
in  mind  that  there  have  been  and  will 
always  be  those  to  serve  so  that  our 
country  can  remain  strong  and  free. 

In  addition  to  its  symbolic  value, 
"National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day."  would  serve  to  increase  public 
awareness  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  that  there 
remain  almost  2,500  servicemen  and  ci- 
vilians still  unaccounted  for  In  Indo- 
china. During  the  last  3  years,  the 
Governments  of  Laos  and  Vietnam 
have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  coop- 
eration, compelled,  in  part,  by  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  Increased  public  aware- 
ness of  this  significant  humanitarian 
concern. 

The  designation  of  July  19  will  coin- 
cide with  the  activities  planned  by  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  league  is  holding  its  16th 
annual  meeting  In  Washington.  DC, 
during  the  week  of  July  14-20.  1985. 
The  league  is  the  only  organization 
comprised  solely  of  family  members- 
membership  approximately  2,000— of 
American  POW/MIA's.  The  league's 
efforts  to  increase  public  awareness 
have  played  an  important  role  In  the 
progress  made  to  date  with  the  Indo- 
Chinese  governments. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
continue  the  vigil  for  our  missing 
Americans  and  that  we  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  effort  to  resolve  their 
fate.  To  underline  this  commitment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
a  mutually  bipartisan  spirit  to  honor 
these  most  patriotic  citizens,  the 
former  prisoners-of-war  and  the  miss- 
ing-in-actlon,  on  July  19,  1985. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  87 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  in 
many  wars: 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  subjected  to  brutal  and  Inhu- 
man treatment  by  their  enemy  captors  in 
violation  of  international  codes  and  customs 
for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
many  such  prisoners  of  war  died  from  such 
treatment: 

Whereas  many  Americans  missing  in 
action  remain  unaccounted  for  and  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  their  fate  has  caused 
their  families  to  suffer  acute  hardship;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  and  their  families  are  deserving  of 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  nineteenth 
day  of  July  1985  shall  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.IJL  Recognition  Day"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate activities. 


NATIONAL  POSTER 
GRANDPARENTS  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  92)  to 
designate  October  1985  as  "National 
Foster  Grandparents  Month." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr,  President,  on 
March  26,  1985.  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92.  a  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  October  1985  as 
"National  Foster  Grandparents 
Month."  On  May  2,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  full 
Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
which  is  part  of  ACTION,  the  national 
volunteer  agency,  celebrates  its  20th 
anniversary  this  year.  When  it  was 
first  established  in  1965,  there  were  33 
projects  in  27  States,  involving  782 
foster  grandparent  volunteers;  today, 
approximately  19,000  foster  grandpar- 
ents are  serving  65,000  children  in  245 
projects  Jointly  funded  by  Federal  and 
private  sectors  and  in  eight  totally 
non-federally  funded  projects.  The 
projects  are  located  in  all  50  States, 
the  Conmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  program  recruits  foster  grand- 
parent volunteers,  usually  low-income 
people  who  are  age  60  or  over.  The  vol- 
unteers are  given  40  hours  of  preser- 
vlce  training  and  orientation,  and 
thereafter  are  supervised  by  child-care 
teams  in  the  agencies,  in  which  they 
serve  20  hours  each  week. 

The  volunteers  provide  unique,  per- 
sonal guidance  and  care  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  physically,  emotionally, 
and  mentally  handicapped  children, 
and  to  children  who  are  abused,  ne- 
glected, in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
or  in  need  of  other  special  help. 

The  program  brliigs  benefits  to  all 
who  participate,  and  to  the  Nation. 
The  volunteers  benefit  from  improved 
health,  increased  independence,  de- 
creased isolation,  and  lessened  finan- 
cial burdens;  the  children  served  make 
great  gains  in  their  physical,  social, 
and  p>sychologlcal  development.  For 
many  children,  the  love  of  a  foster 
grandparent  is  the  first  personal 
warmth  and  concern  they  have  ever 
known. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  Is 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  social 
service  programs  ever  developed,  pro- 
viding volunteers  with  opportunities 
to  participate  creatively  in  community 
service.  ITieir  activities  continue  to  im- 
prove our  society's  attitude  about  the 


ability  of  retired  persons  to  help  solve 
social  problems.  The  foster  grandpar- 
ent volunteers  represent  a  tremendous 
return  on  tax  dollars,  and  are  of  a 
great  value  to  the  American  people. 

By  designating  October  1985  as  "Na- 
tiorial  Foster  Grandparents  Month" 
we  will  give  the  volunteers  the  recog- 
nition they  so  rightly  deserve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  93 

Whereas  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram celebrates  its  twentieth  anniversary  in 
1985; 

Whereas  the  Foster  Orandparent  Pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  national  volun- 
teer agency  known  as  the  ACTION  Agency, 
was  the  first  Federal  program  to  provide 
older  individuals  with  opportunities  for  re- 
tirement to  service  as  an  alternative  to  re- 
tirement from  activity; 

Whereas  older  Individuals  participating  In 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  have  pro- 
vided unique,  personal  guidance  and  care  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  physically,  emotional- 
ly, and  mentally  handicapped  chidren  and 
children  who  are  abused,  neglected,  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system,  or  in  need  of  special 
help; 

Whereas  In  its  first  year  of  operation  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  established  33 
projects  In  27  States  and  involved  782  Poster 
grandparent  volunteers; 

Whereas  today  v>proximately  19,000 
Foster  Grandparents  are  serving  some 
65,000  children  In  245  projects  In  the  50 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

Whereas  the  growth  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  reflects  increasing  public 
and  institutional  awareness  of  the  enormous 
benefit  that  such  Program  brings  to  all  who 
participate  In  It  and  to  the  Nation:  the  vol- 
unteers benefit  from  Improved  health.  In- 
creased independence,  decreased  Isolation, 
and  lessened  f  inanical  burdens:  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  served  make  great  gains  in 
their  physical,  social,  and  psychological  de- 
velopment, and  the  love  of  a  Foster  Grand- 
parent Is  for  many  children  the  first  person- 
al warmth  and  concern  they  have  known: 

Whereas  the  service  of  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent volimteers  represents  a  tremendous 
return  on  tax  dollars  and  a  great  value  to 
the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram Is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  social 
service  programs  ever  developed,  providing 
older  Individuals  with  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate crucially  and  creatively  in  communi- 
ty service;  and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  Foster  Grand- 
parent volunteers  continue  to  improve  the 
public  attitude  concerning  older  individuals 
and  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  using 
the  expertise  of  retired  persons  to  help 
solve  social  problems:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1985  is 
designated  as  "National  Foster  Grandparent 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
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Ing  upon  all  government  agenles.  interested 
organizations,  community  iroups.  and  the 
people  of  the  Unted  States  to  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent Program  by  observing  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


such   month   with   appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


BETTER  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93)  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1985  as 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month," 
was  considered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
designating  May  1985  as  Better  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Month.  This  resolu- 
tion will  promote  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  the  abilities  of  the  commu- 
nicatively disabled.  Such  awareness, 
along  with  understanding  and  compas- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  nondisabled, 
has  helped,  and  must  continue  to  help, 
the  hearing  and  speech  handicapped 
to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

My  wife  Aruiie  is  just  one  of  millions 
of  communicatively  impaired  people 
who  has  mastered  her  disability  and 
has  capitalized  on  her  other,  consider- 
able skills  and  talents.  It  is  from  per- 
sonal experience,  then,  that  I  have 
seen  the  extraordinary  gains  which 
can  be  made  as  long  as  the  able-bodied 
recognize  that,  along  with  their  special 
needs,  the  handicapped  possess  special 
abilities. 

It  is  essential  that  we  all  realize 
what  handicapped  persons  have  long 
luiown— a  disability  is  not  an  adversity 
to  which  one  surrenders  but  an  obsta- 
cle to  overcome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a  third  reading. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  93 

Whereas  more  than  fifteen  million  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  experience  some  form  of 
hearing  impairment,  ranging  from  mild 
hearing  loss  to  profound  deafness: 

Whereas  more  than  ten  million  Americans 
of  all  ages  experience  some  form  of  speech 
or  language  impairment: 

Whereas  the  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  and 
speech  or  language  impaired  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  society  in  virtually 
every  occupational  category  and  profession; 

Whereas  those  with  communication  disor- 
ders continue  to  encounter  impediments 
and  obstacles  which  limit  their  education 
and  employment  opportunities:  and 

Whereas  the  remaining  barriers  which 
prevent  the  communicatively  handicapped 
from  fulfilling  their  potential  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  eliminated:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1985  is  designated  "Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month"  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 


VERY  SPECIAL  ARTS  U.S.A. 
MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
to  designate  the  month  of  May  1985, 
as  "Very  Special  Arts  U.S.A.  Month," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  103 

Whereas  programs  involving  the  arts  en- 
hance the  learning  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
disabled  individuals: 

Whereas  arts  with  the  handicapped  Is  a 
means  of  integrating  disabled  individuals 
into  the  mainstream  of  education  and  cul- 
tural society: 

Whereas  programs  bringing  arts  to  the 
handicapped  inform  the  general  public,  par- 
ents, volunteers,  and  the  business  communi- 
ty of  the  value  of  arts  to  the  disabled: 

Whereas  the  emphasis  is  needed  to 
expand  support  for  arts  programs  with  the 
handicapped  and  to  increase  participation 
and  commitment  of  the  community  and 
educators  to  these  activities: 

Wliereas  the  National  Committee.  Arts 
with  the  Handicapped,  an  educational  affili- 
ate of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  has  successfully  entered 
into  its  eleventh  year  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  arts  programs  for  disabled  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  adults:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Committee  con- 
ducts education  programs  in  all  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  to  assure  that  all  dis- 
abled individuals  have  access  to  programs 
which  bring  the  arts  into  their  lives:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May.  1985,  is  designated  as  "Very  Special 
Arts  UJB.A.  Month",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation caning  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 


TIME  OP  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 
VICTIMS  OP  TERRORISM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104)  to 
proclaim  October  23,  1985,  as  "A  Time 
of  Remembrance"  for  all  victims  of 
terrorism  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  I*re8ldent.  on 
April  3,  1985,  Senator  Leahy  and  I, 
along  with  35  other  cosponsors,  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a 
Joint  resolution  proclaiming  October 
23,  1985.  as  a  "Time  of  Remembrance" 
for  all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world.  On  May  2.  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  full 
Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
believe  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
we  take  up  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  104  during  this 
period  in  which  we  honor  the  memory 
of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 


Mr.  President,  on  September  28. 
1984,  the  President  signed  into  law 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  336.  a  joint 
resolution  proclaiming  October  23. 
1984.  as  "A  Time  of  Remembrance" 
for  all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world  and  marking  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  terrorist  attack  on  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  mission  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  I  was  proud  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  that  Joint  resolution  which 
59  of  my  colleagues  cosponsored. 

On  October  19,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation,  called  for  by  the  joint 
resolution,  urging  "all  Americans  to 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  sacrifices 
that  have  t>een  made  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace  and  freedom  *  *  •"  and  calling 
upon  "the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  interested  or- 
ganizations, groups,  and  individuals  to 
fly  U.S.  flags  at  half  staff  throughout 
the  world  in  the  hope  that  the  desire 
for  peace  and  freedom  take  firm  root 
in  every  person  and  every  nation." 

The  originating  and  driving  organi- 
zation behind  this  effort  was  No 
Greater  Love,  a  national  nonprofit, 
nonpolitical  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  providing  programs 
of  care  and  friendship  to  children 
whose  parents  have  been  killed  while 
serving  our  country.  On  October  23, 
No  Greater  Love  sponsored  a  com- 
memorative ceremony  marking  a  time 
of  remembrance  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  This  ceremony  proved  to  be 
one  of  international  significance  and 
success.  Letters  of  support  and  appre- 
ciation for  this  effort  were  received 
from  diplomatic  officials.  Governors, 
organizations,  and  individuals  from 
across  the  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  response 
to  the  declaration  of  October  23,  1984, 
as  "A  Time  of  Remembrance,"  and  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
world-wide  terrorism  families  of  the 
victims  of  terrorism  have  requested 
that  "A  Time  of  Remembrsince"  be 
made  an  annual  occurrence.  This 
would  not  only  make  us  all  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  confront  the 
problem  of  terrorism  but  would  also 
assure  the  families  that  their  loved 
ones  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  our  country  would  continue  to  be 
honored  and  that  their  service  and 
sacrifice  would  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  whom  they  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  104 

Whereas  the  problem  of  terrorism  has 
become  an  international  concern  that  luiows 


no  boundaries— religious,  racial,  political,  or 
national: 

Whereas  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  died  at  the  hands  of  terrorists 
In  nations  around  the  world,  and  today  ter- 
rorism continues  to  claim  the  lives  of  many 
peace-loving  individuals: 

Whereas  October  23.  1983,  Is  the  date  on 
which  the  largest  number  of  Americans 
were  killed  in  a  single  act  of  terrorism— the 
bombing  of  the  United  States  compound  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  In  which  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  United  States  servicemen  lost 
their  lives: 

Whereas  many  of  these  victims  died  de- 
fending ideals  of  peace  and  freedom:  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  honor  all  vic- 
tims of  terrorism,  and  in  America  to  console 
the  families  of  victims,  and  to  cherish  the 
freedom  that  their  sacrifices  make  possible 
for  all  Americans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  23, 
1985.  be  proclaimed  as  'A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance", to  urge  all  Americans  to  take  time 
to  reflect  on  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  In  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom, 
and  to  promote  active  participation  by  the 
American  people  through  the  wearing  of  a 
purple  ribbon,  a  symbol  of  patriotism,  digni- 
ty, loyalty,  and  martyrdom.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  Interest 
organizations,  groups,  and  individuals  to  fly 
the  United  States  flags  at  half  staff 
throughout  the  world  in  the  hope  that  the 
desire  for  peace  and  freedom  take  firm  root 
in  every  person  and  every  nation. 


Government  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties. 


MISSING  CHILDREN  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  118) 
to  designate  May  25.  1985.  as  "Missing 
Children  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  lis 

Whereas  on  May  25,  1979,  six-year-old 
Etan  Patz  disappeared  from  his  home  in 
New  York  City  and  is  still  missing; 

Whereas  over  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  children  disappear  from  home  an- 
nually: 

Whereas  children  who  are  miiwlng  from 
home  and  are  not  living  In  a  family  environ- 
ment are  frequently  the  victims  of  sexual 
and  physical  exploitation: 

Whereas  an  estimated  60  per  centum  of 
missing  children  are  sexually  abused  while 
away  from  home; 

Whereas  the  search  for  missing  children  Is 
frequently  a  low-priority  Investigation  in 
many  law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  efforts  between  Federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  child  ab- 
duction cases  are  usualy  uncoordinated, 
haphazard,  and  ineffective:  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  missing  child 
has  been  plagued  by  misinformation  and 
there  is  a  need  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  this  problem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25,  1985, 
is  designated  as  "Missing  Children  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  195) 
designating  May  1985  as  "Older  Amer- 
icans Month,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


DR.  JONAS  E.  SALK  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  258,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk 
Day."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  258)  to  desig- 
nate MKy  6,  1985,  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk 
Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  258)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EHDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
Indefinitely  postpone  the  Senate  com- 
panion bill.  Calendar  No.  105  (S.J.  Res. 
123). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  883. 

The  PRESnMNG  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  883)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SECnOS  I.  SHOKT  TTTLE. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Export  Administration  Amendments 
ActoflSSS". 

TITLE  I -AMENDMENTS  TO  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1979 
SEC  Itl.  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ACT. 

Except  as  a  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979. 

SEC  Itt  nSDINCS. 

Section  2  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2401)  is  amended 
as  follows: 


(1)  Paragraph  (2J  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  strengthening  the  trade  balance  and 
the  value  of  the  United  States  dollar,  thereby 
reducing  inflation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  earning  foreign  exchange,  there- 
by contributing  favorably  to  the  trade  bal- 
ance". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "iDhich  would  strengthen  the  Nation's 
economy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
sistent iDith  the  economic  security,  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  the  United  States". 

tSt  Paragraph  (6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(t)  Uncertainty  of  export  control  policy 
can  inhibit  the  efforts  of  United  States  busi- 
ness and  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  overall 
attempt  to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States. ". 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "achievement  of  a  positive  balarice  of 
payments"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
positive  contribution  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments". 

(5)  Section  2  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(10)  It  is  important  that  the  administra- 
tion of  export  controls  imposed  for  foreign 
policy  purposes  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
need  to  control  exports  of  goods  and  sub- 
stances hazardous  to  the  public  health  and 
the  environment  which  are  banned  or  se- 
verely restricted  for  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  whicK  if  exported,  could  affect  the 
international  reputation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  responsible  trading  partner. 

"(11)  The  acguisition  of  national  security 
sensitive  goods  and  technology  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries,  the  actions  or 
policies  of  which  run  counter  to  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  United  States,  has 
led  to  the  significant  enhancement  of  Soviet 
bloc  military-industrial  capabilities.  This 
enhancement  poses  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  other 
friendly  nations,  and  places  additional  de- 
mands on  the  defense  budget  of  the  United 
States. 

"(12)  Availability  to  controlled  countries 
of  goods  and  technology  from  foreign 
sources  is  a  fundamental  concern  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  eliminated 
through  negotiations  and  other  appropriate 
means  whenever  possible. 

"(13)  Excessive  dependence  of  the  United 
States,  its  allies,  or  countries  sharing 
common  strategic  objectives  with  the  United 
States,  on  energy  and  other  critical  re- 
sources from  potential  adversaries  can  be 
harmful  to  the  mutual  and  individual  secu- 
rity of  all  those  countries. ". 

SEC  1*1.  DECLARATION  OF POUCr. 

Section  3  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2402)  U  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  "or  common 
strategic  objectives". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "every  reasonable 
effort"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "reasonable  and  prompt  ef- 
forts"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "resorting  to  the  impo- 
sition of  controls  on  exports  from  the  United 
States"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "imposing  export  controls". 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "every  reasonable 
effort"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "reasonable  and  prompt  ef- 
forts"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "resorting  to  the  impo- 
sition of  export  controls"  in  the  second  sen- 
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tence  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "impo*- 
ing  export  controls". 

<4>  Paragraph  I9J  i»  amended— 

lA)  by  inserting  "or  common  strategic  ob- 
jectives" after  "commitjnents"  each  place  it 
appears;  and 

IB)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  foUovring:  ".  and  to  encourage  other 
friendly  countries  to  cooperate  in  restricting 
the  sale  of  goods  and  technology  that  can 
harm  the  security  of  the  United  States". 

IS)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

••112)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  sustain  vigorous  scientific  enterprise.  To 
do  so  involves  sustaining  the  ability  of  sci- 
entists and  other  scholars  freely  to  commu- 
nicate research  findings,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisioru  of  law,  by  means  of 
publication,  teaching,  conferences,  and 
other  forms  of  scholarly  exchange. 

"113)  It  u  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  control  the  export  of  goods  and  sub- 
stances tmnned  or  severely  restricted  for  use 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  foster  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
as  a  respojuible  trading  partner. 

"114)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  UniUd  States 
to  cooperate  with  countries  which  are  allies 
of  the  United  States  and  countries  which 
/jiare  common  strategic  otijectives  with  the 
United  States  in  minimizing  dependence  on 
imports  of  energy  and  other  critical  re- 
sources from  potential  adversaries  and  in 
developing  alternative  supplies  of  such  re- 
sources in  order  to  minimize  strategic 
threats  posed  by  excessive  hard  currency 
earnings  derived  from  such  resource  exports 
by  countries  with  policies  adverse  to  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

"US)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  UniUd  States, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  Soviet  massacre 
of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
aboard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  7.  to  contin- 
ue to  object  to  exceptUms  to  the  Internation- 
al Control  List  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  subject  to  periodic  review 
tn/  the  President ". 
SSC.  104.  CSMEMAL  PROVISIONS. 

la)  Vaudatsd  Licemsss  Avthorizinq  Mul- 
TiPte  ExpoRn.— Section  4la)l2)  ISO  U.S.C. 
App.  2403la)l2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"12)  Validated  licenses  authorizing  multi- 
ple exports,  issued  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion by  the  exporter,  in  lieu  of  an  individual 
validated  license  for  each  such  export,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

"lA)  A  distribution  license,  authorizing  ex- 
ports of  goods  to  approved  distritmtors  or 
users  of  the  goods  in  countries  other  than 
controlled  countries.  The  Secretary  shall 
grant  the  distribution  license  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  reliability  of  the  aj>plicant 
and  foreign  consignees  with  respect  to  the 
prevention  of  diversion  of  goods  to  con- 
trolled countries.  The  Secretary  ^laU  have 
the  responsibility  of  determining,  with  the 
assistance  of  all  appropriate  agencies,  the 
reliability  of  applicants  and  their  immedi- 
ate consignees.  The  Secretary's  determina- 
tion shall  be  based  on  appropriate  inrtestiga- 
tions  of  each  applicant  and  periodic  reviews 
of  licensees  and  their  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  licenses  issued  under  this  Act  Fac- 
tors such  as  the  applicant's  products  or 
volume  of  business,  or  the  consignees'  geo- 
graphic location,  sales  distribution  area,  or 
degree  of  foreign  ownership,  which  may  be 
relevant  with  respect  to  individual  cases, 
shall  not  be  determinative  in  creating  cate- 
gories or  general  criteria  for  the  denial  of 


applications  or  withdratotU  of  a  distribution 
license. 

"IB)  A  comprehensive  operations  license, 
authorizing  exports  and  reexports  of  tech- 
nology and  related  goods,  including  items 
from  the  list  of  militarily  critical  technol- 
offies  developed  pursuant  to  section  Sid)  of 
this  Act  which  are  included  on  the  control 
list  in  accordance  with  that  section,  from  a 
domestic  concern  to  and  among  its  foreign 
subsidiaries,  affiliates,  joint  venturers,  and 
licensees  that  have  long-term,  contractxially 
defined  relations  with  the  exporter,  are  lo- 
cated in  countries  other  than  controlled 
countries,  and  are  approved  fey  the  Secre- 
tary, The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  license  to 
manufacturing,  laboratory,  or  related  oper- 
ations on  the  l>asis  of  approval  of  the  export- 
er's systems  of  control,  including  internal 
proprietary  controls,  applicable  to  the  tech- 
nology and  related  goods  to  be  exported 
rather  than  approval  of  iJidividual  export 
transactions.  "The  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  consistent  with  their 
authorities  under  section  12la)  of  this  Act, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  all  appropriate 
agencies,  shall  periodically,  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  annually,  perform  audits  of  li- 
censing procedures  under  this  subparagraph 
in  order  to  assure  the  integrity  and  effective- 
ness of  those  procedures. 

"lO  A  project  license,  authorizing  exports 
of  goods  or  technology  for  a  specified  activi- 
ty. 

••ID)  A  service  supply  license,  authorizing 
exports  of  spare  or  replacement  parts  for 
goods  previously  exported. ". 

lb)  Control  List.— Section  4(b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  by  striking  out  "Commodity"  and 
"commodity":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "consisting  of  any 
goods  or  technology  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stating  license  reguirements  lother 
than  for  general  licenses)  for  exports  of 
goods  and  technology  under  this  Act ". 

Ic)  FoRMiON  A  V*  iiJt  BrtJTY.  —Section  41c)  i* 
amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  "significant"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sufficient": 

(2)  try  iruerting  after  "those  produced  in 
the  United  States"  the  following:  "so  a*  to 
render  the  contrxils  ineffective  in  achieving 
their  purposes";  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In 
complying  uHth  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  President  thaU  give  strong  em- 
phasis to  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotia- 
tions to  eliminate  foreign  availability.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
cooperate  in  gathering  injormation  relating 
to  foreign  availability,  including  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  jointly  oper- 
ated computer  system. ". 

Id)  NoTtncATioN  or  Pvauc  and  Consulta- 
tion With  Businkss.— Section  41  f)  i*  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"If)  NonncATioN  or  the  Pvbuc;  Consulta- 
tion With  Business.— The  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  public  fully  apprised  of  changes  in 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  insti- 
tuted in  conformity  with  this  Act  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  trade.  The  Secretary 
shall  meet  regularly  with  representatives  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  enterprises.  lat>or  orga- 
nizations, and  citizens  interested  in  or  af- 
fected by  export  controls,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  views  on  United  States  export  control 
policy  and  the  foreign  availability  of  goods 
and  technology. ". 

SSC  Iff.  NATIONAL  SSCVRlTr  CONTROLS. 

la)  Authority.— 

Ill  TRANsrtRS  to  tMBASSits  or  controlled 
countries.— Section  Sla)(l)  ISO  U.S.C.  App. 


2404la)ll>)  is  amended  by  iruerting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  authority  contained  in  this  subsection 
includes  the  auUwrity  to  prohibit  or  curtail 
the  transfer  of  goods  or  technology  within 
the  United  States  to  embassies  and  affiliates 
of  controlled  countries. ". 

12)  Clerical  amendment.— Section  Sla)<2) 
is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "I A)":  arid 

IB)  by  strHcing  out  subparagraph  IB). 

13)  Sateovards  to  prevent  diversions.— 
Section  Sla)l3)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence 

lb)  Policy  Toward  Individual  Coun- 
tries.— 

11)  Controlled  cot/NTR/ES.— Section  Sib)  is 
amended  try  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"ID  In  administering  export  controls  for  na- 
tional security  purposes  under  this  section, 
the  President  shall  establish  as  a  list  of  con- 
trolled countries  those  countries  set  forth  in 
section  620lf)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Of  1961,  except  that  the  President  may  add 
any  country  to  or  remove  any  country  from 
such  list  of  controlled  countries  if  he  deter- 
mines Oiat  the  export  of  goods  or  technology 
to  such  country  would  or  would  not  las  the 
case  may  be)  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  such  coun- 
try or  a  combination  of  countries  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  Stales.  In  determining 
whether  a  country  is  added  to  or  removed 
from  the  list  of  controlled  countries,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account— 

"I A)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  poli- 
cies are  adverse  to  the  national  security  in- 
teresU  of  the  United  Stales; 

"IB)  the  country's  Communist  or  non- 
Communist  status; 

"lO  the  present  and  potential  relation- 
ship of  the  country  with  the  United  States; 

"(D)  the  present  and  potential  relation- 
ships of  the  country  uHth  countries  friendly 
or  hostile  to  the  UniUd  Slates; 

"IE)  the  country's  nuclear  weaporu  capa- 
IHlity  and  the  country's  compliance  record 
with  respect  to  multilateral  nuclear  weap- 
ons agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party;  aiui 

"(F)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
considers  appropriate. 

Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
interpreted  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
President  provided  in  this  Act  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  the  export  of  any  goods  or  technology 
to  any  country  to  which  exports  are  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes  other 
than  countries  on  the  list  of  controlled  coun- 
tries specified  in  this  paragraph. ". 

12)  Exports  to  COCOM  countries.— Sec- 
tion Sib)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"12)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  before 
goods  or  technology  are  exported  in  the  case 
of  exports  to  a  country  which  maintains 
export  controls  on  such  goods  or  technology 
cooperatively  with  ttie  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee,  if  Die  goods  or 
technology  is  at  such  a  level  of  performance 
characteristics  that  the  export  of  the  goods 
or  technology  to  controlled  countries  re- 
quires only  notification  of  the  participating 
governments  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
Ue". 

13)  Technical  amendment.— Section  SlbHV, 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  by 
striking  out  "specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 


tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set 
forth  in  this  paragraph". 

Ic)  Control  List.— 

11)  Annual  review.— Section  Sic)  is  amend- 
ed- 

lA)  in  paragraph  11)  by  striking  out  "com- 
modity": and 

IB)  by  amending  paragraph  13)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  list  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  subsection  at 
least  once  each  year  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(A)  of  this  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall 
promptly  make  such  revisions  of  the  list  as 
may  be  necessary  after  each  such  review. 
Before  beginning  each  annual  review,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  ttiat  annual 
review  in  the  Federal  Register  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  an  opportunity  during 
such  review  for  comment  and  the  submis- 
sion of  data,  with  or  uiithout  oral  presenta- 
tion, by  interested  Government  agencies 
and  other  affected  or  potentially  affected 
parties.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  any  revisions  in  the  list, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
revisions.  The  Secretary  shall  furVier  assess, 
as  part  of  such  review,  the  availability  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  of  goods 
and  technology  comparable  to  those  subject 
to  export  controls  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (DIB)  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  198S. 

Id)  Export  Licenses.— Section  S(e)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  ID  by  striking  out  "a 
qualified  general  license  in  lieu  of  a  validat- 
ed license"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "the 
multiple  validated  export  licenses  described 
in  section  4iall2)  of  this  Act  in  lieu  of  indi- 
vidual validated  licenses":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  13)  and  14) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"13)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  ID  of  this  section,  shall 
not  require  an  indixridiuU  validated  export 
license  for  replacement  parts  which  are  ex- 
ported to  replace  on  a  one-for-one  l>asis 
parts  that  were  in  a  good  that  has  been  law- 
fully exported  from  the  United  States. 

"14)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
review  the  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
multiple  validated  export  licenses,  taking 
appropriate  action  to  increase  their  utiliza- 
tion by  reducing  qualification  requirements 
or  lowering  minimum  thresholds,  to  com- 
bine procedures  which  overlap,  and  to  elimi- 
nate ttiose  procedures  which  appear  to  be  of 
VMirginal  utility. 

"IS)  The  export  of  goods  subject  to  export 
controls  under  this  section  shall  be  eligible, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for  a  dis- 
tribution license  and  other  licenses  author- 
izing multiple  exports  of  goods,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4la)l2)  of  this  Act  The 
export  of  technology  and  related  goods  sub- 
ject to  export  controls  under  this  section 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  comprefiensive  oper- 
ations license  in  accordance  with  section 
4la)l2)IB)  of  this  Act ". 

le)  iNDEXiNO.— Section  SIg)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Ig)  INDEXINO.-In  order  to  ensure  that  re- 
quirements for  validated  licenses  and  other 
licenses  authorizing  multiple  exports  are  pe- 
riodically removed  as  goods  or  technology 
subject  to  such  requirements  becomes  otwo- 
lete  with  respect  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  may,  where  appropriate,  provide 
for  annual  increases  in  the  performance 


levels  of  goods  or  technology  subject  to  any 
such  licensing  requirement  The  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  establish  as  one 
criterion  for  the  removal  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology from  such  license  requirements  the 
anticipated  needs  of  the  military  of  con- 
trolled countries.  Any  such  goods  or  technol- 
ogy which  no  longer  meets  the  performance 
levels  established  by  the  regulations  shaU  be 
removed  from  the  list  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  Ic)  of  this  section  unless, 
under  such  exceptions  and  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
Stales  objects  to  such  removal  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  on  the  basis  of  such  objec- 
tion, that  the  goods  or  technology  shall  not 
be  removed  from  the  list  The  Secretary  shall 
also  consider,  where  appropriate,  removing 
site  xrisitation  requirements  for  goods  and 
technology  which  are  removed  from  the  list 
unless  objections  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion are  raised. ". 

If)  Multilateral  Export  Controls.— Sec- 
tion Sli)  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  paragraph  13); 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  strHcing  out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "13)";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  para- 
graph 13)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
the  members  of  the  Committee";  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"14)  Agreement  to  enhance  full  compliance 
by  all  parties  with  the  export  controls  im- 
posed by  agreement  of  the  Committee 
through  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
mecfianisms. 

"(S)  Agreement  to  improve  the  Interna- 
tional Control  List  and  minimize  the  ap- 
proval of  exceptions  to  that  list,  strengthen 
enforcement  and  cooperation  in  enforce- 
ment efforts,  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
the  Committee,  and  improve  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  upgrading  professional  staff, 
translation  services,  data  t)ase  maintenance, 
communications,  and  facilities. 

"(6)  Agreement  to  coordinate  the  systems 
of  export  control  documents  used  by  ttie  par- 
ticipating governments  in  order  to  verify  ef- 
fectively the  movement  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy subject  to  controls  by  the  Committee  from 
the  country  of  any  such  government  to  any 
other  place. 

"(7)  Agreement  to  establish  uniform,  ade- 
quate criminal  and  civU  penalties  to  deter 
more  effectively  diversions  of  items  con- 
trolled for  export  by  agreement  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(8)  Agreement  to  increase  on-site  inspec- 
tions by  national  enforcement  authorities  of 
the  participating  governments  to  ensure 
that  end  users  who  have  imported  items  con- 
trolled for  export  by  agreement  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  using  such  items  for  the  stated 
end  uses,  and  that  such  items  are,  in  fact, 
under  ttie  control  of  those  end  users. 

"19)  Agreement  to  strengthen  the  Commit- 
tee so  that  it  functions  effectively  in  control- 
ling export  trade  in  a  manner  that  better 
protects  the  national  security  of  each  partic- 
ipant to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  partici- 
pants. ". 

Ig)  Commercial  Aqreements  With  Certain 
Countries.— Section  Slj)  is  amended  to  'ead 
as  follows: 

"Ij)  Commercial  Agreements  With  Certain 
Countries.— 1 1)  Any  United  States  firm,  en- 
terprise, or  other  nongovernmental  entity 
which  enters  into  an  agreement  with  any 
agency  of  the  government  of  a  controlled 
country,  that  calls  for  the  encouragement  of 
technical  cooperation  and  that  is  intended 


to  result  in  the  export  from  the  United 
States  to  the  other  party  of  unpublistied 
technical  data  of  United  Slates  origin,  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  agreement  with 
such  agency  in  sufficient  detail 

"12)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  ID  shall 
not  apply  to  colleges,  universities,  or  other 
educational  institutions. ". 

(h)  Neootutions  With  Other  Coun- 
tries.—Section  S(k)  is  amended— 

ID  6v  inserting  after  "conducting  negotia- 
tions loith  other  countries"  the  following:  ", 
including  those  countries  not  participating 
in  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee, ";  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUoiDing:  "In 
cases  where  such  negotiations  produce 
agreements  on  export  restrictions  compara- 
ble in  practice  to  those  maintained  try  the 
Coordinating  Committee  the  Secretary  shall 
treat  exports,  whether  by  individual  or  mul- 
tiple licenses,  to  countries  party  to  such 
agreements  in  the  same  manner  as  exports 
to  members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
are  treated,  including  Uie  same  manner  a* 
exports  are  treated  under  subsection  Ib)l2) 
of  this  section  and  section  lOlo)  of  this 
Act". 

(i)  Diversion  or  Controlled  Goods  or 
ncHNOLOOY.— Section  S(l)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ID  Diversion  or  Controlled  Goods  or 
Technoloqy.-ID  Whenever  there  is  reliable 
evidence,  as  determined  fry  the  Secretary, 
that  goods  or  technology  which  ioere  export- 
ed subject  to  national  security  controls 
under  this  section  to  a  controlled  country 
hax>e  been  diverted  to  an  unauthorized  use 
or  consignee  in  violation  of  the  conditions 
of  an  export  license,  the  Secretary  for  as 
long  as  that  diversion  continues— 

"(A)  shall  deny  all  further  exports,  to  or  by 
the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  that  di- 
version or  who  conspired  in  that  diversion, 
of  any  goods  or  technology  subject  to  nation- 
al security  controls  under  this  section,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  goods  or  technology 
are  available  from  sources  outside  Die 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  may  take  such  additional  actions 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  party  or 
parties  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  to  deter  the  further  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  previously  exported  goods 
or  technology. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
•unauthorized  use'  means  the  use  of  United 
States  goods  or  technology  in  the  design, 
production,  or  maintenance  of  any  item  on 
the  United  States  Munitions  LUt,  or  the 
military  use  of  any  item  on  the  Internation- 
al Control  List  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee.". 

Ij)  Additional  National  Security  Provi- 
sions.—Section  S  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  follounng  new  subsections: 

"(m)  Goods  Containino  Microproces- 
sors.—Export  controls  may  not  be  imposed 
under  this  section  on  a  good  solely  on  the 
basis  Uiat  tte  good  contains  an  embedded 
microprocessor,  if  such  microprocessor 
cannot  be  used  or  altered  to  perform  func- 
tions other  than  those  it  performs  in  the 
good  in  which  it  is  embedded.  An  export 
control  may  be  imposed  under  this  section 
on  a  good  containing  an  embedded  micro- 
processor referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence only  on  the  basis  that  the  functions  of 
the  good  itself  are  such  that  the  good,  if  ex- 
ported, would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 
country  or  combination  of  countries  which 
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loould  prove  detrimentttl  to  the  national  $e- 
curity  of  the  United  State*. 

"(n)  Skcumty  Measures.— The  Secretarn 
and  the  Commusioner  a/  Cuttomt,  consist- 
ent with  their  authorities  under  section 
12laJ  of  this  Act,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, shall  provide  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  handling  of  goods  or  technology 
subject  to  export  controls  under  this  section 
to  develop  security  systems  to  prevent  viola- 
tions or  evasions  of  those  export  controls. 

"(o/  JtECORDKEEj'ifta.  —  TTie  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  consulted  in  connection 
with  a  license  application  under  this  Act  or 
a  revision  of  a  list  of  goods  or  technology 
suifject  to  export  controls  under  this  Act, 
shall  make  and  keep  records  of  their  respec- 
tive advice,  recommendations,  or  decisions 
in  connection  with  any  such  license  appli- 
cation or  revision,  including  the  factual  and 
analytical  basis  of  the  advice,  recommenda- 
tions, or  decisions. 

"(pi  Nattomal  SEcmrrr  Comtrol  OmcE.— 
To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pcUicy  and 
other  authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  section, 
there  is  established  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  National  Security  Control  Office 
under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  delegate  to  that  office  such  of 
those  authorities  and  resporisibilities,  to- 
gether with  such  ancillary  functions,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  considers  appropriate. 

"(q/  ExcLVSiOH  roK  Aqmjcultural  Com- 
itODrnKS.—This  section  does  not  authorize 
export  controls  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities. iTicluding  fats,  oils,  and  animal  hides 
and  skins. ". 

SK.  im.  miUTAMItY  CMtTKAL  TECaNOLOGlKS. 

la)  Section  5tdJ  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  2404ld))  U 
amended— 

11)  in  paragraph  12)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  IB)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  'test  equipment, ": 

IB)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  «tt6- 
varagraph  IC); 

IC)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  IC) 
the  following: 

"(D)  keystone  equipment  which  toould 
reveal  or  give  insight  into  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  United  States  military 
system, ":  and 

ID)  by  striking  out  "countries  to  which  ex- 
ports are  controlled  under  this  section"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  or 
available  in  fact  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  to,  controlled  countries":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  14)  through 
IS)  ajui  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"14)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense sliall  integrate  items  on  the  list  of  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies  into  the  control 
list  in  accordance  with  the  reguirements  of 
subsection  Ic)  of  this  section.  The  integra- 
tion of  items  on  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  into  the  control  list  shall  pro- 
ceed with  all  deliberate  speed.  Any  disagree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  regarding  the  integration  of 
an  item  on  the  list  of  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies into  the  control  list  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  President  Except  in  the  case  of 
a  good  or  technology  for  which  a  validated 
license  may  t)e  required  under  subsection 
If)l4)  or  lh)lS)  of  this  section,  a  good  or  tech- 
nology shall  be  included  on  the  control  list 
only  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  controlled 
countries  do  not  possess  that  good  or  tech- 
nology, or  a  functionally  equivalent  good  or 


technology,  and  the  good  or  technology  or 
functionally  equivalent  good  or  technology 
is  not  available  in  fact  to  a  controlled  coun- 
try from  sources  outside  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  of  comparable  qual- 
ity so  that  the  requirement  of  a  validated  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  such  good  or  technol- 
ogy is  or  would  be  ineffective  in  achieving 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsection  la)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  jointly  sut>mit  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1985.  on  actions 
taken  to  carry  out  this  paragraph.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  assessment  of 
whether  a  good  or  technology  is  functionally 
equivalent  shall  include  consideration  of  the 
factors  described  in  subsection  If)l3)  of  this 
sectiOTL 

"IS)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  reviewing  the  goods  and 
technology  on  the  list  of  militarily  critical 
technologies  at  least  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejnoving  from  the  list  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  any  goods  or  technolo- 
gy that  are  no  longer  militarily  critical  The 
Secretary  of  Deferue  may  add  to  the  list  of 
militarily  critical  technologies  any  good  or 
technology  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines is  militarily  critical,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  12)  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  disagree  as  to  whether  any 
change  in  the  list  of  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies by  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
good  or  technology  should  also  be  made  in 
the  control  list,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  14) 
of  this  subsection,  the  President  shall  resolve 
the  disagreement 

"It)  The  establishment  of  adequate  export 
controls  for  militarily  critical  technology 
and  keystone  equipment  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  reductions  in  the  contrt^ 
on  the  products  of  that  technology  and 
equipment 

"17)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments Act  of  198S,  report  to  the  Congress  on 
efforts  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assess  the  impact  that  the  transfer  of  goods 
or  technology  on  the  list  of  militarily  criti- 
cal technologies  to  controlled  countries  has 
had  or  will  hat)e  on  tfie  military  capabilities 
of  those  countries. ". 

SKC  1*7.  FOUKS AVAILABIUTY. 

la)  CoNsxjLTATtom  on  Formion  Availabjl- 
m.— Section  Slf)(l)  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(f)ll))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with"  the 
foUowing:  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other". 

lb)  DmitMnuTiONS  of  Fobvoh  Availabjl- 
mr.— Section  5(f)(3)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"13)  77ie  Secretary  shall  make  a  foreign 
availability  determination  under  paragraph 
It)  or  12)  on  the  Secretary's  own  initiative 
or  upon  receipt  of  an  allegation  from  an 
export  license  applicant  that  such  ax)ailabU- 
ity  exists.  In  making  any  such  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  represen- 
tations of  applicants  made  in  writing  and 
supported  by  reasonable  evidence,  unless 
such  representations  are  contradicted  by  re- 
liable evidence,  including  scientific  or  phys- 
ical examination,  expert  opinion  Inised 
upon  adequate  factual  information,  or  intel- 
ligence information.  In  ma)cing  determina- 
tions of  foreign  availability,  the  Secretary 
may  consider  such  factors  as  cost,  reliabil- 
ity, the  availability  and  reliability  of  spare 


parts  and  the  cost  and  quality  thereof, 
maintenance  prt>grams,  durability,  quality 
of  end  products  produced  by  the  item  pro- 
posed for  export,  and  scale  of  production. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  'evidence' 
may  include  such  items  as  foreign  manufac- 
turers' catalogues,  brochures,  or  operation 
or  maintenance  manuals,  articles  from  rep- 
utable trade  publications,  photographs,  and 
depositioru  based  upon  eyewitness  ac- 
counts. ". 

Ic)     NEOOTUTtOMS    ON    FORSION    AVAILABIL- 

m.— Section  Slf)l4>  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "In  any  case  in  which 
export  controls  are  maintained  under  this 
section  notwithstanding  foreign  availabil- 
ity,  on  account  of  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  absence  of  the  controls 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  President 
shall  actively  pursue  negotiatioju  itrith  the 
governments  of  the  appropriate  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
such  availabUity.  If,  within  S  months  after 
the  President's  determination,  the  foreign 
availability  has  not  been  eliminated,  the 
Secretary  may  not,  after  the  end  of  that  6- 
month  period,  require  a  validated  license  for 
the  export  of  the  goods  or  technology  in- 
volved. The  President  may  extend  the  6- 
rrumth  period  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence  for  an  additional  period  of  12 
numths  if  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  negotiations  involved  are  pro- 
gressing and  that  the  absence  of  the  export 
control  involved  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. ". 

Id)  OmcE  or  Fore/on  A  vaiulbiuty.— 

(1)  Estabushment.— Section  SIfXS)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IS)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  an  Office  of  For- 
eign AtmilabUity  which,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and,  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  thereafter,  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Export  Administration.  The  Office  shall  be 
responsible  for  gathering  and  analyzing  all 
the  necessary  information  in  order  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  determiJiations  Oj  foreign 
availability  under  this  Act  The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  each  8-month  period  during  a  fiscal 
year  information  on  the  operations  of  the 
Office,  and  on  improvements  in  the  Oovem- 
ment's  ability  to  assess  foreign  availability, 
during  that  S-month  period,  including  infor- 
mation on  the  training  of  personnel,  the  use 
of  computers,  and  the  use  of  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  officers.  Such  information 
shall  also  include  a  description  of  represent- 
ative determinations  made  under  this  Act 
during  that  6-month  period  that  foreign 
availability  did  or  did  not  exist  las  the  case 
may  be),  together  with  an  explanation  of 
such  determinations. ". 

12)  Clerical  amendment.— Secticm  Slf)l6)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Export 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Office  of  Foreign  Availability". 

le)     REOVLATtONS     ON     FOREIGN    AVAILABIL- 

mr.— Section  SIf)  is  amended  (yy  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph' 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
with  respect  to  determinations  of  foreign 
availabUity  under  this  Act  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


the  Export  Administration  Amendments  Act 
ofl98S.". 
If)  Technical  Advisory  Committebs.— 

11)  Membership.— Section  Slh)ll)  is 
amended  try  inserting  ",  the  intelligence 
community,"  after  "Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Defense,  and  State". 

12)  Matters  on  which  committees  consvlt- 
ED.— Section  Slh)l2)  is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  IC):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  foUowing:  ". 
and  IE)  any  other  questions  relating  to  ac- 
tions designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3I2)(A)  of  this  Act ". 

13)  Foreign  availability  certifications.— 
Section  Slh)l6)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  provides  adequate  documentation" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  submit  that  certification  to  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time  the  certification 
is  made  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  the 
documentation  for  the  certificatiorL  The 
Secretary  shall  investigate  the  foreign  avail- 
ability so  certified  and,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  certification  is  made,  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  technical  advisory 
committee  and  the  Congress  stating  that— 

"lA)  the  Secretary  has  removed  the  re- 
quirement of  a  validated  license  fqr  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology,  on  ac- 
count of  the  foreign  availability, 

"IB)  the  Secretary  has  recommended  to  the 
President  that  rtegotiations  be  conducted  to 
eliminate  the  foreign  availability,  or 

"lO  the  Secretary  has  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  investigation  that  the  foreign 
availability  does  not  exist 
To  the  extent  necessary,  the  report  may  be 
submitted  on  a  classified  basis.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  has  recommended  to 
the  President  that  negotiations  be  conducted 
to  eliminate  the  foreign  availability,  the 
President  shall  actively  pursue  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  governments  of  the  appropri- 
ate foreign  countries.  If.  vrtthin  6  months 
after  the  Secretary  submits  such  report  to 
the  Congress,  the  foreign  availability  has 
not  been  eliminated,  the  Secretary  may  not, 
after  the  end  of  that  6-month  period,  require 
a  validated  license  for  the  export  of  the 
goods  or  technology  involved.  The  President 
may  extend  the  6-month  period  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence  for  an  additional 
period  of  12  months  if  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  negotiations  in- 
volved are  progressing  and  that  the  absence 
of  the  export  control  involved  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. ". 

H)  Standard  for  Foreign  Availabiuty.— 
Subsections  lf)ll),  (f)l2),  and  (h)(6)  of  sec- 
tion 5  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"sufficient  quality"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "comparable  quality". 

(j)  Technical  Amendments.— Subsectioru 
(f)(1),  (f)(4).  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "countries  to  which 
exports  are  controlled  under  this  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "controlled 
countries", 
ssc  /•&  foreign  poucr  covnioLs. 

(a)  Authority.— Section  61a)  ISO  U.S.C. 
App.  2405  la))  is  amended— 

11)  in  paragraph  ID— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "or  18)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "18),  or  113)":  and 

IB)  by  instiling  in  the  second  sentence 
after  "Secretary  of  State"  the  following: 
".  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 


riculture, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative, ": 

12)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  12) 
through  14)  as  paragraphs  13)  through  IS), 
respectively; 

13)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraj^' 

"12)  Any  export  control  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  traruaction 
or  activity  undertaken  with  the  intent  to 
evade  that  export  control,  even  if  that  export 
control  would  not  othervrise  apply  to  that 
transaction  or  actiiHty. ":  and 

14)  in  paragraph  13),  at  redesignated  by 
paragraph  12)  of  this  stibsection,  by  striking 
out  "le)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If)". 

(b)  Criteria.— Section  6(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Criteria.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  President  may 
impose,  extend,  or  expand  export  controls 
under  this  section  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  such  controls  are  likely  to  achieve  the 
intended  foreign  policy  purpose,  in  light  of 
other  factors,  including  the  availability 
from  other  countries  of  the  goods  or  technol- 
ogy proposed  for  such  controls,  and  that  for- 
eign policy  purpose  cannot  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  or  other  alternative 
mearu; 

"(B)  the  proposed  controls  are  compatible 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  with  overall  United 
States  policy  toward  the  country  to  which 
exports  are  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed  con- 
trols; 

"(C)  the  reaction  of  other  countries  to  the 
imposition,  extension,  or  expansion  of  such 
export  controls  by  the  United  States  is  not 
likely  to  render  the  controls  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  intended  foreign  policy  pur- 
pose or  to  be  counterproductive  to  United 
States  foreign  policy  interests; 

"(D)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  controls  on 
the  export  performance  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  economy,  the 
international  reputation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier  of  goods  and  technology, 
or  on  the  economic  u>eU-being  of  individual 
United  States  companies  and  their  employ- 
ees and  communities  does  not  exceed  the 
benefit  to  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives; aTid 

"(E)  the  UniUd  States  has  the  abUity  to 
enforce  the  proposed  controls  effectively. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  those  export  controls 
in  effect  under  this  section  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,  the  President,  in 
determining  whether  to  extend  those  con- 
trols, as  required  by  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section,  shall  consider  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  paragraph  11)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
consider  the  foreign  policy  consequences  of 
modifying  the  export  controls. ". 

Ic)  Consultation  With  Industry.— Section 
61c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ic)  Consultation  With  Industry.— The 
Secretary  in  every  possible  instance  shall 
consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  affected 
United  States  industries  and  appropriate 
advisory  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  before  im- 
posing any  export  control  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  consultation  and  adiHce  shall  be 
with  respect  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sub- 
section lb)ll)  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. ". 

(d)  Consultation  With  Other  CotiN- 
TRIES.— Section  6  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (k)  as  subsections  (e)  through  ID,  re- 
spectively; and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Consultation  With  Other  Coun- 
TRIES.-When  imposing  export  controls 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall  at  the 
earliest  appropriate  opportunity,  consult 
with  the  countries  uHth  which  the  United 
States  maintairu  export  controls  coopera- 
tively, and  with  such  other  countries  as  the 
President  considers  appropriate,  with  re- 
spect to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate  ". 

(e)  Consultation  Wrrn  the  Congress.— 
Section  6(f),  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
Id)  of  this  section,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Consultation  With  the  Congress.- 
(1)  The  President  may  impose  or  expand 
export  controls  under  this  section,  or  extend 
such  controls  as  required  by  subsection 
(a)(3)  of  this  section,  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  including  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 

"12)  The  President  may  not  impose, 
expand,  or  extend  export  controls  under  this 
section  until  the  President  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  report— 

"(A)  specifying  the  purpose  of  the  controls; 

"(B)  specifying  the  determinations  of  the 
President  (or.  in  the  case  of  those  export 
controls  described  in  subsection  Ib)l2).  the 
considerations  of  the  President)  roith  respect 
to  each  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
lb)ll),  the  bases  for  such  determinations  lor 
considerations),  and  any  possible  adverse 
foreign  policy  consequences  of  the  controls; 

"IC)  describing  the  nature,  the  subjects, 
and  the  results  of,  or  the  plans  for.  the  con- 
sultation with  industry  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion Ic)  and  ipith  other  countries  pursuant 
to  subsection  Id); 

"(D)  specifying  the  nature  and  results  of 
any  alternative  means  attempted  under  sub- 
section (e),  or  the  reasons  for  imposing,  ex- 
panding, or  extending  the  controls  without 
attempting  any  such  alternative  means;  and 

"IE)  describing  the  availability  from  other 
countries  of  goods  or  technology  comparable 
to  the  goods  or  technology  subject  to  the  pro- 
posed export  controls,  and  describing  the 
nature  and  results  of  the  efforts  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  Ih)  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  foreign  governments  in  controlling 
the  foreign  availability  of  such  comparable 
goods  or  technology. 

Such  report  shall  also  indicate  how  such 
controls  wiU  further  significantly  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  or  wiU  fur- 
ther its  declared  international  obligations. 

"13)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  further  the 
effectiveness  of  the  export  controls,  portions 
of  a  report  required  by  paragraph  (2)  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Congreu  on  a  classified 
basis,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  12(c)  of  this  Act  Each  such  report 
shall  at  the  same  time  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  also  be  submitted  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  asseu- 
ing  the  report's  full  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  export  controls  under 
this  section  which  prohibit  or  curtail  the 
export  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  a 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  report  required  by 
section  7lg)l3)IA)  ofthUAcU 

"(5)  In  addition  to  any  written  report  re- 
quired under  this  section,  the  Secretary,  not 
less  frequently  than  annually,  shall  present 
in  oral  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fain of  the  Houie  of  Representative3  a 
report  on  policie*  and  action*  taken  by  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  provirion*  of 
thi*  section. ". 

<})  ExcLvsioM  or  Ckrtajn  Items  From  For- 
KiOM  PoucY  CosTROLS. —Section  tig),  a*  re- 
designated by  subsection  Id)  of  this  section, 
is  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
foUoving:  "This  section  also  does  not  au- 
thorize export  controls  on  donatioru  of 
goods  lincluding,  but  not  limited  to,  food, 
educational  materials,  seeds  and  hand  tools, 
medicines  and  medical  supplies,  xcater  re- 
sources equipment,  clothing  and  shelter  ma- 
terials, and  basic  household  supplies)  that 
art  intended  to  meet  basic  human  needs. ": 
and 

12)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUovring:  "This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  export 
control  on  medicine,  medical  supplies,  or 
food,  except  for  donations,  vhich  is  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  of  IMS. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  President  may  impose 
export  controls  under  this  section  on  medi- 
cine, medical  supplies,  food,  and  donatioru 
of  goods  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  paragraph  113)  of  section  3  of  this 
Act". 

IgJ  FORKtOM  A  VSaJkBOJTY.  — 

11)  In  axHKRAL.— Section  tlh).  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  Id)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

I  A)  by  insertirig  "ID"  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence:  and 

IB)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"ID  Before  extending  any  export  control 
pursuant  to  subsection  Ia)l3>  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall  evaluate  the  results  of  his 
actiOTU  under  paragraph  11)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  shall  include  the  results  of  that 
evaluation  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  subsection  If)  of  this  section. 

"13)  If,  within  6  months  after  the  date  on 
which  export  controls  under  this  section  are 
imposed  or  expanded,  or  within  8  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  of  198$  in 
the  case  of  export  controls  in  effect  on  such 
date  of  enactment,  the  President's  efforts 
under  paragraph  11)  are  not  successful  in  «e- 
curing  the  cooperation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments described  in  paragraph  11)  with  re- 
spect to  those  export  controls,  the  Secretary 
shall  thereafter  take  into  account  the  foreign 
availatnlity  of  the  goods  or  technology  sub- 
ject to  the  export  controls.  If  the  Secretary 
affirmatively  determines  that  a  good  or 
technology  subject  to  the  export  controls  is 
available  in  sufficient  Quantity  and  compa- 
rable quality  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  to  countries  subject  to  the 
export  controls  so  that  denial  of  an  export 
license  would  be  ineffective  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  controls,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  during  the  period  of  such  foreign 
availability,  approve  any  license  applica- 
tion which  is  required  for  the  export  of  the 
good  or  technology  and  which  meets  all  re- 
quirements for  such  a  license.  The  Secretary 
shall  remove  the  good  or  technology  from  the 
list  established  pursuant  to  subsection  ID  of 
this  section  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  is  appropriate. 

"14)  In  making  a  determination  of  foreign 
availability  under  paragraph  13)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  follow  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  section  Si f II 3)  of  this  Act ". 

12)  AMENDME.STS  not  APPUCABIS  TO  CERTAIN 

vusTiNO  CONTROLS.— The  amendments  made 


by  paragraph  ID  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  export  controls  in  effect  under  sub- 
section li),  IjJ,  or  Ik)  of  section  6  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  las  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  Id)  of  this  section)  im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  to  export  controls  made  effec- 
tive by  subsection  Ii)i2)  of  this  section  or  try 
section  Sin)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  las  added  by  subsection  11)11)  of 
thU  section). 

ihJ  iNTERMATtoNAL  OBuaATioNs.—Section 
tli),  as  redesignated  by  subsection  Id)  of  this 
section,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "If),  and 
Ig}"  and  ijuerting  in  lieu  thereof  "Is),  Ig), 
and  IhJ". 

li)  Countries  SvrpoRTiNa  Intermatiomal 
Terrorism.— 

ID  In  aENERAL-Section  81  j),  as  redesig- 
nated Ity  subsection  Id)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ij)  Countries  Svfporttno  International 
Terrorism.— 1 1)  The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  A/fairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  at  least 
30  days  before  any  license  is  approved  for 
the  export  of  goods  or  technology  valued  at 
more  than  $7,000,000  to  any  country  con- 
cerning which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  the  following  determinations: 

"lA)  Such  country  has  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism. 

"IB)  Such  exports  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  potential 
of  such  country,  including  its  military  logis- 
tics capability,  or  would  enhance  the  ability 
Of  such  country  to  support  acts  of  interna- 
tiontil  terrorism. 

"12)  Any  determination  which  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  a  country  under  para- 
graph ID  of  this  subsection  may  not  be  re- 
scinded unless  the  President,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  proposed  rescission  would  take 
effect,  submits  to  the  Congress  a  report  justi- 
fying the  rescission  and  certifying  that— 

"lA)  the  country  concerr\ed  has  not  pro- 
vided support  for  international  terrorism, 
including  support  or  sanctuary  for  any 
major  terrorist  or  terrorist  group  in  its  terri- 
tory, during  the  preceding  8-month  period; 
and 

"IB)  the  country  concerned  has  provided 
assurances  that  it  wUl  not  support  acts  of 
international  terrorism  in  the  future. ". 

12)  Appucabojty  to  prior  determisa- 
TiONa.—Any  determination  with  respect  to 
any  country  which  was  made  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  under  section  8H)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  which  was  no  longer  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  re- 
instated upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after 
such  date  of  enactment  unless,  within  that 
90-day  period,  the  President  sutymits  a 
report  under  section  8ijll2>  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  as  amended  by 
sul>section  Id)  of  this  section  and  paragraph 
ID  of  this  subsection,  containing  the  certifi- 
cation described  in  such  section  8lj)l2)  with 
respect  to  that  country. 

Ij)  Crime  Control  iNSTRVMEsra.— 

ID  Concurrence  or  secretary  or  state.— 
Section  SIkJIl).  as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion Id)  of  this  section,  is  ameruted  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act— 

"I A)  any  determination  of  the  Secretary  of 
what  goods  or  technology  shall  be  included 
on  the  list  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 


tion II)  of  this  section  as  a  result  of  the 
export  restrictions  imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

"IB)  any  determination  of  the  Secretary  to 
approve  or  deny  an  export  license  applica- 
tion to  export  crime  control  or  detection  in- 
struments or  equipment  shall  be  made  in 
concurrence  with  the  rtcommendatUms  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  suttmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary toith  respect  to  the  application  pursu- 
ant to  section  lOle)  of  thU  Act, 

except  that,  if  the  Secretary  does  not  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
any  determination  under  subparagraph  lA) 
or  IB),  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
President  for  resolutiorL  ". 

12)      APPUCABILITV       or      AMEMDMENT.—The 

amendment  made  by  paragraph  ID  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  determinations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerxx  which  are  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Ik)  Control  List.— Section  611),  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  Id)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

ID  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"commodity";  and 

12)  try  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows'  "The  Secretary  shall  clearly 
identify  on  the  control  list  which  goods  or 
technology,  and  which  countries  or  destina- 
tions, are  subject  to  which  types  of  controls 
under  this  section. ". 

II J  Additional  Provisions  on  Foreign 
PoucY  Controls.— 

ID  Contract  sancttty,  extension  or  cer- 
tain controls,  and  expanded  authority.— 
Section  8  is  amended  t>y  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Im)  ErrECT  on  Existing  Contracts  and 
Licenses.— The  President  may  not,  under 
this  section,  prohitHt  or  curtail  the  export  or 
reexport  of  goods,  technology,  or  other  infor- 
mation— 

"ID  in  performance  of  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  the  date  on  which 
the  President  reports  to  the  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  If)  of  this  section,  his  in- 
tention to  impose  controls  on  the  export  or 
reexport  of  such  goods,  technology,  or  other 
information,  or 

"12)  under  a  validated  license  or  other  au- 
thorization  issued  under  this  Act, 
unless  and  until  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that— 

"I A)  a  breach  of  the  peace  poses  a  serious 
and  direct  threat  to  the  strategic  interest  of 
the  United  States, 

"IB)  the  prohitHtion  or  curtailment  of 
such  contracts,  agreements,  licenses,  or  au- 
thorisations will  be  irutrumental  in  remedy- 
ing the  situation  posing  the  direct  threat, 
and 

"lO  the  export  controls  xiHU  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  direct  threat  persists. 

"In)  Extension  or  Certain  Controls.— 
Those  export  controls  imposed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  South  Africa  which 
were  in  effect  on  February  28,  1982,  and 
ceased  to  be  effective  on  March  1,  1982,  Sep- 
tember IS,  1982,  or  January  20.  1983,  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  1  year  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment At  the  end  of  that  1-year  period,  any 
of  those  controls  made  effective  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  extended  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  subsections  lb)  and  If)  of 
this  section. 

"lo)  Expanded  Authority  to  Impose  Con- 
trols.—ID  In  any  case  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent  determines    that   it    is   necessary   to 


impose  controls  under  this  section  without 
any  limitation  contained  in  subsection  Id, 
Id),  le),  Ig),  Ih),  or  Im)  of  thU  section,  the 
President  may  impose  those  controls  only  if 
the  President  submits  that  determination  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  a  report  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  If)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  controls,  and  only  if  a 
law  is  enacted  authorizing  the  imposition  of 
those  controls.  If  a  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  imj>osition  of  those  controls  is  intro- 
duced in  either  House  of  Congress  uHthin  30 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  determi- 
nation and  report  of  the  President,  that 
joint  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  either  such  committee  has  not  reported 
the  joint  resolution  at  the  end  of  30  days 
after  its  referral,  the  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolutiorL 

"121  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'joint  resolution'  mearu  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  U  as  follows:  That  the  Congress, 
having  received  on  a  determina- 

tion of  the  President  under  section  6lo)ID  of 
the  Export  AdminUtration  Act  of  1979  vHth 
respect  to  the  export  controls  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
with  that  determination,  authorizes  the 
President  to  impose  those  export  controls.', 
with  the  daU  of  the  receipt  of  the  determina- 
tion and  report  iruerted  in  the  blank 

"13)  In  the  computation  of  the  periods  of 
30  days  referred  to  in  paragraph  ID,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  sine  die. ". 

12)  Appucabiuty  or  amendments.— Subsec- 
tions  Im)  and  lo)  of  section  6  of  the  Export 
AdminUtration  Act  of  1979,  as  added  by 
paragraph  ID  of  this  subsection,  shall  not 
apply  to  export  controls  in  effect  immediate- 
ly before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  to  export  controls  made  effective  by 
subsection  Ii)l2)  of  this  section  or  by  section 
8ln)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  las  added  by  paragraph  ID  of  this  sub- 
section). 

SBC   Its,  PtimONS  FOR  MONHXHUNC  OR  SHORT 
StJPnr  CONTROLS. 

Section  7lc)  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  240810)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ic)  Petitions  por  MoNrroRiNO  or  Con- 
trols.—IDIA)  Any  entity,  including  a  trade 
association,  firm,  or.  certified  or  recognized 
union  or  group  of  workers,  that  is  represent- 
ative of  an  industry  or  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  an  iruiustry  that  processes  metallic 
materials  capable  of  being  recycled  may 
transmit  a  written  petition  to  the  Secretary 
requesting  the  monitoring  of  exports  or  the 
imposition  of  export  controls,  or  both,  toith 
respect  to  any  such  material,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
3I2)IC)  of  thU  Act 

"IB)  Each  petition  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  shall  con- 
tain information  in  support  of  the  action  re- 
quested. The  petition  shall  include  any  in- 
formation reasonably  available  to  the  peti- 
tioner indicating  that  each  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  paragraph  I3)IA)  of  this  subsec- 
tion U  satisfied. 

"12)  Within  IS  days  after  receipt  of  any  pe- 
tition described  in  paragraph  ID,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  notice  shall— 

"I A)  include  the  name  of  the  material  that 
U  the  subject  of  the  petition. 


"IB)  include  the  Schedule  B  number  of  the 
material  as  set  forth  in  the  Statistical  Clas- 
sification of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com- 
modities Exported  from  the  United  States, 

"lO  indicate  whether  the  petitioner  is  re- 
questing that  controls  or  monitoring,  or 
both,  be  imposed  with  respect  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  material,  and 

"ID)  provide  that  interested  persons  shall 
have  a  period  of  30  days  beginning  on  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  notice  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary  written  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments, with  or  without  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation,  with  respect  to  the  matter  in- 
volved. 

At  the  request  of  the  petitioner  or  any  other 
entity  described  in  paragraph  IDIA)  roith  re- 
spect to  the  material  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  petition,  or  at  the  request  of  any  entity 
representative  of  producers  or  exporters  of 
such  material,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
public  hearings  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
the  petition,  in  which  case  the  30-day  period 
may  b«  extended  to  4S  days. 

"13)1  A)  Within  4S  days  after  the  end  of  the 
30-  or  4S-day  period  described  in  paragraph 
12),  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  whether  to  impose  monitoring  or 
controls,  or  both,  on  the  export  of  the  mate- 
rial that  is  the  subject  of  the  petition,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  *n  sec- 
tion 3I2)IC)  of  this  Act  In  making  such  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  shall  determine 
whether— 

"li)  there  has  been  a  significant  increase, 
in  relation  to  a  specific  period  of  time,  in 
exports  of  such  material  in  relation  to  do- 
mestic supply  and  demand; 

"Hi)  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  the  domestic  price  of  such  material  or  a 
domestic  shortage  of  such  material  relative 
to  demand; 

"liii)  exports  of  such  material  are  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  cause  of  a  domestic 
price  increase  or  shortage  relative  to 
demand  found  under  clause  Hi); 

"liv)  a  domestic  price  increase  or  shortage 
relative  to  demand  found  under  clause  Hi) 
has  significantly  adversely  affected  or  may 
significantly  adversely  affect  the  ruUional 
economy  or  any  sector  thereof,  incltuling  a 
domestic  industry;  and 

"Iv)  monitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3I2)IC)  of  thU  Act 

"IB)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  I  A)  of  whether  to 
impose  numitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  in- 
cluding the  findings  of  fact  in  support  of 
that  determination. 

"14/  Within  IS  days  after  making  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  13)  to  impose 
monitoririg  or  controls  on  the  export  of  a 
maUriaU  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  proposed  regulations  with 
respect  to  such  monitoring  or  controls. 
Within  30  days  after  the  publication  of  such 
proposed  regulations,  and  after  considering 
any  public  comments  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  shall  ptiblish  and  im- 
plement final  regulations  witfi  respect  to 
such  monitoring  or  controls. 

"IS)  For  purposes  of  publishing  notices  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  scheduling  public 
hearings  pursuant  to  this  sutysection,  the 
Secretary  may  consolidate  petitions,  and  re- 
sponses to  such  petitions,  which  involve  the 
same  or  related  materials. 

"18)  If  a  petition  toith  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar material  or  group  of  materials  has  been 
considered  in  accordance  with  all  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 


retary may  determine,  in  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificantly changed  circumstances,  that  any 
other  petition  with  respect  to  the  same  mate- 
rial or  group  of  materials  which  is  filed 
within  8  months  after  the  consideration  of 
the  prior  petition  has  been  completed  does 
not  merit  complete  consideration  under  this 
subsection. 

"17)  The  procedures  and  time  limits  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
tition filed  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
precedence  over  any  review  undertaken  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  petition. 

"18)  The  Secretary  may  impose  monitoring 
or  controls,  on  a  temporary  basis,  on  the 
export  of  a  metallic  material  after  a  petition 
is  filed  under  paragraph  IDIA)  with  respect 
to  that  material  tnit  before  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  under  paragraph  13/ 
with  respect  to  that  material  only  if— 

"lA)  the  failure  to  take  such  temporary 
action  toouZd  result  in  irreparable  harm  to 
the  entity  filing  the  petition,  or  to  the  na- 
tional economy  or  segment  thereof,  includ- 
ing a  domestic  industry,  and 

"IB)  the  Secretary  considers  such  action  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  3I2)IC)  of  thU  Act 

"19)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  Secretary's  own  initiative,  to 
impose  monitoring  or  controls,  or  both,  on 
the  export  of  metallic  materials  capable  of 
being  recycled,  under  the  authority  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  rea- 
sons for  such  action  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  13)  I  A)  and  IB)  of  this  subsection. 

"110)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shtUl  be  construed  to  preclude  submission  on 
a  confidential  basis  to  the  Secretary  of  in- 
formation relevant  to  a  decision  to  impose 
or  remove  monitoring  or  controls  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  or  to  preclude  consid- 
eration of  such  information  by  the  Secretary 
in  reaching  decisions  required  under  this 
subsectiOTL  The  provisioru  of  this  paragraj^ 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  applica- 
bUity  of  section  SS2lb)  of  Htle  S,  United 
States  Code. ". 
SK.  lis  sbort svpply  controls. 

la)  Domestically  Produced  Crude  Oil.— 
Section  7 Id)  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  2408ld))  U 
amended— 

ID  in  paragraph  ID  by  striking  out 
"unless"  and  all  that  follows  through  "met" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to 
paragraph  12)  of  this  subsection"; 

12)  in  paragraph  1 2)  I  A)  by  striking  out 
"makes  and  publishes"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "so  recommends  to  the  Congress 
after  making  and  publishing"; 

13)  in  paragraph  I2)IB)— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "reports  such  findings" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "irududes  such 
findings  in  his  recommendation";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "thereafter"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  receiving 
that  recommendation,  agrees  to  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  approves  such  exports  on  the 
basis  of  those  findings,  and  which  is  thereaf- 
ter enacted  into  law. ":  and 

14)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"14)  Nottoithstanding   the  provisions  of 

section  20  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  expire  on  September  30, 
1990.". 

lb)  RxriNED  Petroleum  Products.— Sec- 
tion 7le)ll)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  the  fiMoving:  "In  any  eate  in  which 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  impose  export  controls  on  refined  petrole- 
um products  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  3(2)(C)  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  that 
determination.  The  President  shall  also 
notify  the  Congress  if  and  xohen  he  deter- 
mines that  such  export  controls  are  no 
longer  necessary.  During  any  period  in 
which  a  determination  that  such  export  con- 
trols are  necessary  is  in  effect,  no". 

(c)  llHPRoccsstD  HMD  CsDAR.—Section  7li) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  by 
inserting  "harvested  from  State  or  Federal 
lands"  after  "red  cedar  logs": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4>  as  paragraphs  (3K  (4),  and  (Si,  re- 
spectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  II J  the  fol- 
lovnng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  multiple  vali- 
dated export  licenses  described  in  section 
4<a)(2)  of  this  Act  in  lieu  of  validated  li- 
censes for  exports  under  this  subsectioru"; 
and 

14)  by  amending  paragraph  tSHA),  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  lumber  of  American  Lumi>er  Stand- 
ards Omdes  of  Number  3  dimension  or 
better,  or  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
Export  R-List  Grades  of  Number  3  common 
or  better;". 

Id)  AoKjcuvrvRAL  CoMMODmss.— Section 
7fg)f3)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUoios: 

"(3XA)  U  the  President  imposes  export 
controls  on  any  agricultural  commodity  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
paragraph  I2)(B).  (2)iC),  (7),  or  IS)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  imme- 
diately transmit  a  report  on  such  action  to 
the  Congress,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  controls  in  detail  and  specifying  the 
period  of  time,  which  may  not  exceed  1  year, 
that  the  controls  are  proposed  to  be  in  effect 
If  the  Congress,  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  its  receipt  of  the  report,  adopts  a  joint  res- 
olution pursuant  to  paragraph  141  approv- 
ing the  imposition  of  the  export  controls, 
then  such  controls  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
the  period  specified  in  the  report,  or  until 
terminated  by  the  President,  whichever 
occurs  first  If  the  Congress,  within  SO  days 
after  the  date  of  its  receipt  of  such  report, 
fails  to  adopt  a  joint  resolution  approving 
such  controls,  then  such  controls  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  expiration  of  that 
80-day  period 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  paragraph  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  export 
controls— 

"(i)  which  are  extended  under  this  Act  if 
the  controls,  when  imposed,  were  approved 
by  the  Congress  under  subparagraph  (A)  and 
paragraph  (4);  or 

"(ii)  which  are  imposed  with  respect  to  a 
country  as  part  of  the  prohibition  or  curtail- 
ment of  all  exports  to  that  country. 

"(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  ioint  resolution'  TTieans  only  a  joint 
resolution  the  nuUter  after  the  resolxnng 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(g)(3)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979.  the  President  may 
impose  export  controls  as  specified  in  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
.',  with  the  blank  space  being 
fitted  with  the  appropriate  date 

"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3),  a  joint  reso- 


lution with  respect  to  the  export  controls 
specified  in  such  report  shaU  be  introduced 
(by  request)  in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  him- 
self and  the  ranlcing  minority  member  of  the 
Committee,  or  by  Members  of  the  House  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member:  and  shaU  be  introduced  (by 
reguest)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  designated  by  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  If  either 
House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day  on  which 
such  a  report  is  submitted,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ihaU  t)e  introduced  in  that  House,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  on  the 
first  day  thereafter  on  which  that  House  is 
in  session, 

"(C)  AU  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  sfiall  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  and  all  joint  res- 
olutions introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  either  House  to 
which  a  joint  resolution  tias  been  referred 
has  not  reported  the  joint  resolution  at  the 
end  of  30  days  after  its  referral,  the  commit- 
tee shaU  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  or  of  any 
other  joint  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  matter. 

"(E)  A  joint  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph shatt  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
801(b)(4)  of  the  IntematiOTial  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1978.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  joint  resolutions 
reported  or  discharged  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visioru  of  this  paragraph,  it  shaU  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  present  for  con- 
sideration a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives providing  procedures  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  this  paragraph  which  may  be 
similar,  if  applicable,  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  801(b)(4)  of  the  Internation- 
al Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  1978. 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  if,  before  the 
passage  by  one  House  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
that  House,  that  House  receives  a  resolution 
tDith  respect  to  the  same  matter  from  the 
other  House,  then— 

"(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shatt  be 
the  same  as  if  no  joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House:  but 

"(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shatt  be  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House 

"(S)  In  the  computation  of  the  period  of  60 
days  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  and  the 
period  of  30  days  referred  to  in  nibpara- 
graph  (D)  of  paragraph  (4),  there  shatt  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  because  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die. ". 

(e)  CoimucT  SANcrmr.— Section  7  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (j)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(j)  EmcT  or  Controls  on  Existino  Con- 
tracts.—The  export  restrictions  contained 
in  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  and  any 
export  controls  imposed  under  this  section 
shatt  not  affect  any  contract  to  harvest  un- 
processed western  red  cedar  from  State 
lands  which  was  entered  into  before  Octot>er 
1,  1979,  and  the  performance  of  which  would 
make  the  red  cedar  available  for  export  Any 


export  controls  imposed  under  this  section 
on  any  agricultural  commodity  (Including 
fats,  oils,  and  animal  hides  and  skins)  or  on 
any  forest  product  or  fishery  product,  shatt 
not  affect  any  contract  to  export  entered 
into  before  the  date  on  tohich  such  controls 
are  imposed  For  purposes  of  this  subsection., 
the  term  'contrxict  to  export'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  an  export  sales  agreement 
and  an  agreement  to  invest  in  an  enterprise 
which  involves  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology." 
SMC  III.  UCBNSINC  PKOCEDVKES. 

(a)  RtDvcnoN  or  Processino  Timk.— Sec- 
tion 10  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2409)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "60"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "90"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80";  and 

(3)  lyy  striking  out  "30"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20". 

(b)  Amznomknts  Wrm  Rsoajw  ro  Extorts 
TO  COCOM  Countries.— 

(1)  Action  on  apfucattons  not  rk/xrrxd 

TO  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OR  AOENCTES.—SeCtiOn 

10(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  each 
case"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (o),  in  each  case". 

(2)  RETERRALS   TO   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS  AND 

AOENCiES.— Section  10(d)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  each  case"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  in  the  case  of 
exports  described  in  subsection  (o),  in  each 
case":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  10-day  period  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b),  in  the  case  of  exports 
described  in  subsection  (o),  in  each  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  an  application  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  for  its  informa- 
tion and  recommendations,  the  Secretary 
shall,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  prop- 
erty completed  application,  refer  the  appli- 
cation to  such  department  or  agency  for  its 
review.  Such  review  shatt  be  concurrent  uHth 
that  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  ". 

(3)  Action  by  other  departments  and 
AaEMCiES.— Section  10(e)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Any  department  or  agency  to 
which  an  application  is  referred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  shatt  submit  to  the  Secretary 
the  information  or  recommendations  re- 
quested with  respect  to  the  application.  The 
information  or  recommendations  shatt  be 
submitted  within  20  days  after  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  receives  the  application  or. 
in  the  case  of  exports  described  in  subsec- 
tion (o),  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  pe- 
riods permitted  by  that  sut>section. ";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "If  the  head"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  Except  in  the 
case  of  exports  described  in  subsection  (o),  if 
the  head",  and 
(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  exports  described  in 
subsection  (o),  if  the  head  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  notifies  the  Secretary, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  15-day  period 
provided  in  subsection  (o)(l),  that  more 
time  is  reguired  for  review  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  applicant,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(o)(l)(C),  that  additional  time  is  required  to 
consider  the  application,  and  sxich  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  have  additional  time 
to  consider  the  application  uHthin  the  limits 
permitted  by  subsection  (o)(2).  If  such  de- 
partment or  agency  does  not  submit  its  rec- 
ommendations within  the  time  periods  per- 


mitted under  subsection  (o),  it  shaU  be 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  approval  of  such  application  ". 

(4)  Action  by  the  secretary.— Section 
10(f)  is  amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  such  paragraph 
the  following:  "The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shatt  not  apply  in  the  case  of  exports 
described  in  subsection  (o). ". 

(C)    RlOHT    or   APPUCANT    to    RXSPOMp    TO 

Neoative  Recommendations.— Section 

10(f)(2)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  writing"  after  "inform 
the  applicant ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  shatt  accord" 
and  aU  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ".  Before  a  final  determination 
with  respect  to  the  application  is  made,  the 
applicant  shatt  be  entitled— 

"(A)  to  respond  in  writing  to  such  ques- 
tions, considerations,  or  recommendations 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such  informa- 
tion from  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  upon  the  filing  of  a  written  request 
with  the  Secretary  vHthin  IS  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  information,  to  respond  in 
person  to  the  department  or  agency  raising 
such  questions,  considerations,  or  recom- 
mendations. 

The  protHsioru  of  this  paragraph  shatt  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  exports  described  in  sub- 
section (o). ". 

(d)  Rights  or  Appucant  wrm  Respect  ro 
Proposed  DENtAL.—Section  10(f)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  cases  where  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  an  application  should  be  denied, 
the  applicant  shatt  be  informed  in  writing, 
within  S  days  after  such  determination  is 
made,  of— 

"(A)  the  determination, 

"(B)  the  statiUory  basU  for  the  proposed 
denial, 

"(C)  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3  of 
this  Act  which  u>ould  be  furthered  by  the 
proposed  denial, 

"(D)  what  if  any  modifications  in  or  re- 
strictiOTU  on  the  goods  or  technology  for 
which  the  license  was  sought  would  allow 
such  export  to  be  compatible  icith  export 
controls  imposed  under  this  Act, 

"(E)  which  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  who  are  familiar 
with  the  application  witt  be  made  reason- 
ably available  to  the  applicant  for  consider- 
ations with  regard  to  such  modifications  or 
restrictiOTU,  if  appropriate, 

"(F)  to  the  extent  consistent  vHth  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  specific  considerations 
which  led  to  the  determination  to  deny  the 
application,  and 

"(G)  the  availability  of  appeal  procedures. 
The  Secretary  shatt  allow  the  applicant  at 
least  30  days  to  respond  to  the  Secretary's 
determination  before  the  license  application 
U  denied  ". 

(e)  ADomoNAL  Provisions.— Section  10  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  adding  "; 
OTHER  inquiries"  after  "appucations";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(k)  Changes  in  Requirements  roR  Appu- 
cations.—Except  <u  provided  in  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  this  section,  in  any  case  in  which, 
after  a  license  application  is  submitted,  the 
Secretary  changes  the  requirements  for  such 
a  license  application,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest appropriate  additional  information  of 
the  applicant,  but  the  Secretary  may  not 
return   the   application    to    the   applicant 


without  action  because  it  fails  to  meet  the 
changed  requirements. 

"(I)  Other  Inquiries.- (1)  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  receives  a  written  re- 
quest asking  for  the  proper  classification  of 
a  good  or  technology  on  the  control  list,  the 
Secretary  shall,  within  10  loorking  days 
after  receipt  of  the  request,  inform  the 
person  making  the  request  of  the  proper 
classificaticm. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  written  request  for  information 
about  the  applicability  of  export  license  re- 
quirements under  this  Act  to  a  proposed 
export  transaction  or  series  of  transactions, 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  request,  reply  with  that  irtforma- 
tion  to  the  person  makin/j  the  request 

"(m)  Small  Business  Assistance.— Not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  daU  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shatt  develop  and  traiumit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  to  assist  smatt  businesses  in  the  export 
licensing  application  process  under  this  Act 
The  plan  shall  include,  among  other  things, 
arrangements  for  counseling  smatt  business- 
es on  filing  applicatioru  and  identifying 
goods  or  technology  on  the  control  list,  pro- 
posals for  seminars  and  conferences  to  edu- 
cate smatt  businesses  on  export  controls  and 
licensing  procedures,  and  the  preparation  of 
informational  brochures. 

"(n)  Reports  on  License  Appucations.— 
(1)  Not  later  than  ISO  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  not 
later  than  the  end  of  each  3-month  period 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shatt  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  a  report  listing— 

"(A)  att  applications  on  which  action  was 
completed  during  the  preceding  3-month 
period  and  which  required  a  period  longer 
than  the  period  permitted  under  subsection 
(c),  (f)(1),  or  (h)  of  this  section,  as  the  case 
may  be,  before  notification  of  a  decision  to 
approve  or  deny  the  application  was  sent  to 
the  applicant;  and 

"(B)  in  a  separate  section,  all  applicatioru 
which  have  been  in  process  for  a  period 
longer  than  the  period  permitted  under  sub- 
section (c),  (f)(1).  or  (h)  of  thU  section,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  upon  which  final 
action  has  not  been  taken. 

"(2)  With  regard  to  each  application,  each 
luting  shatt  identify— 

"(A)  the  application  case  number; 

"(B)  the  value  of  the  goods  or  technology 
to  which  the  application  relates; 

"(C)  the  country  of  destination  of  the 
goods  or  technology; 

"(D)  the  daU  on  which  the  application 
was  received  by  the  Secretary; 

"(E)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  ap- 
proved or  denied  the  application; 

"(F)  the  date  on  which  the  notification  of 
approval  or  denial  of  the  application  was 
sent  to  the  applicant;  and 

"(Q)  the  total  number  of  days  lohich 
elapsed  between  receipt  of  the  application, 
in  its  properly  completed  form,  and  the  ear- 
lier of  the  last  day  of  the  3-month  period  to 
which  the  report  relates,  or  the  date  on 
which  notification  of  approval  or  denial  of 
the  application  was  sent  to  tfie  applicant 

"(3)  With  respect  to  an  application  which 
was  referred  to  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies, the  listing  shatt  also  include— 

"(A)  the  departments  or  agencies  to  which 
the  application  was  referred; 

"(B)  the  date  or  dates  of  such  referral;  and 

"(C)  the  date  or  dates  on  which  recommen- 
dations ioere  received  from  those  depart- 
ments or  agencies. 


"(4)  With  respect  to  an  application  re- 
ferred to  any  other  department  or  agency 
which  did  not  submit  or  has  not  submitted 
its  recommendations  on  the  application 
within  the  period  permitted  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  to  sutrmit  such  recom- 
mendations, the  listing  shatt  also  include— 

"(A)  the  office  responsible  for  processing 
the  application  and  the  position  of  the  offi- 
cer responsible  for  the  office;  and 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  before 
the  recommendations  were  submitted  or 
that  has  elapsed  since  referral  of  the  appli- 
cation, as  the  case  may  6e. 

"(5)  Each  report  shatt  also  provide  an  in- 
troduction which  contairu— 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tioru described  in  paragraph  (IKAI  and  (B) 
of  this  subsection,  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
or  technology  involved  in  the  applicatioju, 
grouped  according  to — 

"(i)  the  number  of  days  which  elapsed 
before  action  on  the  applicatioru  was  com- 
pleted, or  which  has  elapsed  unthout  action 
on  the  applicatioru  being  completed,  as  fol- 
lows: 61  to  7S  days,  76  to  90  days,  91  to  lOS 
days,  108  to  120  days,  and  more  than  120 
days;  and 

"(ii)  the  number  of  days  which  elapsed 
before  action  on  the  applicatioru  was  com- 
pleted, or  which  has  elapsed  without  action 
on  the  applicaticms  being  completed,  beyond 
the  period  permitted  under  subsection  (c), 
(f)(1),  or  (h)  of  this  section  for  the  process- 
ing of  applicatioru,  as  foUotos:  not  more 
than  IS  days,  16  to  30  days,  31  to  45  days,  48 
to  80  days,  and  more  than  80  days;  and 

"(B)  a  summary  by  country  of  destination 
of  the  number  of  applications  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  (Bl  of  thi*  subsection, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  or  technology  in- 
volved in  the  applicatioru,  on  which  action 
was  not  completed  within  60  days. 

"(o)  Exports  to  Members  or  Coordinate 
iNO  Committee.— (1)  Fifteen  working  days 
after  the  date  of  formal  filing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  individual  validated  licerue  ap- 
plication for  the  export  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy to  a  country  that  maintairu  export  con- 
trols on  such  goods  or  technology  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  of  the  governments  partici- 
pating in  the  group  known  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  a  licerue  for  the  traruac- 
tion  specified  in  the  application  shatt 
becorru  valid  and  effective  and  the  goods  or 
technology  are  authorized  for  export  pursu- 
ant to  such  licerue  unless— 

"(A)  the  application  has  been  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  in  which  ceue  it 
shatt  be  valid  and  effective  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  approval; 

"(B)  the  application  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
the  applicant  has  been  so  informed,  or  the 
applicant  has  been  informed,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)(3)  of  this  section,  that  the  ap- 
plication should  be  denied;  or 

"(C)  the  Secretary  requires  additional 
time  to  coTUider  the  application  and  the  ap- 
plicant has  been  so  informed 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  noti- 
fies an  applicant  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)(C)  that  more  time  is  required  to  coruider 
an  individual  validated  licerue  application, 
a  licerue  for  the  transaction  specified  in  the 
application  shatt  become  valid  and  effective 
and  the  goods  or  technology  are  authorized 
for  export  pursuant  to  such  license  30  work- 
ing days  after  the  date  that  such  license  ap- 
plication was  formatty  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary unless— 

"(A)  the  application  tuu  been  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  in  which  case  it 
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tfkoU  be  valid  and  efftctive  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  approval;  or 

"(Bl  the  application  has  been  denied  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
the  applicant  has  been  so  informed,  or  the 
applicant  Has  t)een  iriformed,  pursuant  to 
subsection  ff)(3)  of  this  section,  that  the  ap- 
plication tAovid  be  denied. 

"(3)  In  reviewing  an  individual  license 
application  subject  to  this  suttsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  information  set 
forth  in  the  application  and  the  reliaMlity 
of  the  end-user. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  sultsection  ^ioll  affect 
the  scope  or  availatrility  of  licenses  author- 
i^ing  multiple  exports  set  forth  in  section 
4<aJ(2JofthisAcL 

"IS>  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  4  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985. ". 

S£C.  in  VIOl^TWKS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  IKaJ  ISO  V.S.C. 
App.  2410(aJI  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"violates"  the  follounng:  "or  conspires  to  or 
attempts  to  violate". 

lb  J  WiLUVL  ViQLATTOMS.— Section  11  lb  J  is 
amended— 

11)  in  paragraph  11)  - 

lAI  by  striking  out  "exports  anything  con- 
trary to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vio- 
lates or  conspires  to  or  attempts  to  violate": 

IB  J  fry  striking  out  "such  exports"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  exports  in- 
volved ": 

IC)  try  inserting  after  "benefit  of  the  fbl- 
lowing:  ",  or  that  the  destination  or  intend- 
ed destination  of  the  goods  or  technology  in- 
volved is, ":  and 

ID)  by  striking  out  "country  to  u>hich  ex- 
ports are  restricted  for  national  security  or" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "controlled 
country  or  any  country  to  toAicA  exports  are 
controlled  for": 

12)  in  paragraph  12)  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence:  and 

13)  try  adding  after  paragraph  12)  the  fol- 
loufing  new  paragraphs: 

"13)  Any  person  who  possesses  any  goods 
or  technology— 

"lA)  with  the  intent  to  export  such  goods 
or  technology  in  tHolation  of  an  export  con- 
trol imposed  under  section  S  or  8  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
with  respect  to  such  control,  or 

"IB)  knowing  or  having  reason  to  t>elieve 
that  the  goods  or  technology  would  t>e  so  ex- 
ported, 

shall,  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  an  export 
control  imposed  under  section  5  lor  any  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  license  issued  with  respect 
to  such  control),  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
set  forth  in  paragraph  11)  of  this  subsection 
and  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  an 
export  control  imposed  under  section  8  lor 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  with 
respect  to  such  control),  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  set  forth  in  subsection  la). 

"14)  Any  person  who  takes  any  action  with 
the  intent  to  evade  the  provisUxns  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  sut>iect  to  the  penal- 
ties set  forth  in  subsection  la),  except  that  in 
the  case  of  an  evasion  of  an  export  control 
imposed  under  section  S  or  6  of  this  Act  lor 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  with 
respect  to  such  control),  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  set  forth  in  para- 
graph ID  of  this  suitsection. 

"IS)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  sut>sec- 
tion  la)  shall  limit  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  define  by  regulations  violations 
under  this  Act ". 

Ic)  Cmt  Pemalties:  Aomisistiuttve  Samc- 
TtOMS.— Section  lllc)  is  amended— 


ID  by  striking  out  "head"  and  all  that  fol- 
totM  in  paragraph  11)  through  "thereof," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  land 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  specifically  designated  try  the 
Secretary)":  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"13)  An  exception  may  not  b«  made  to  any 
order  issued  under  this  Act  which  revokes 
the  authority  of  a  United  States  person  to 
export  goods  or  technology  unless  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  are  first  consulted  concerning  the  ex- 
ception. 

"14)  The  President  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide standards  for  establishing  levels  of  civil 
penalty  prox)ided  in  this  sut>section  based 
upon  the  seriousness  of  the  iHolation,  the 
culpalrility  of  the  violator,  and  the  violator's 
record  of  cooperation  with  the  Got>emment 
in  disclosing  the  violation. ". 

Id)  RErvNDS  or  Pekalties.— Section  llle)  is 
amended — 

ID  try  inserting  after  "subsection  Ic)"  the 
following:  ",  or  any  amounts  realized  from 
the  forfeiture  of  any  property  interest  or 
proceeds  pursuant  to  subsection  Ig), ":  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  "refund  any  such 
penalty"  the  following:  "imposed  pursuant 
to  sutisection  Ic)". 

le)  FoRfEmmxs:  Prior  Comrrcnons.— Sec- 
tion 11  is  amended— 

ID  try  redesignating  sulisection  Ig)  as  sub- 
section li):  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  subsection  If)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sutuections: 

"Ig)  FoRfEJTVRE  or  Property  ImrREsr  and 
Proceeds.— ID  Any  person  who  is  convicted 
under  sut>section  la)  or  lb)  of  a  violation  of 
an  export  control  imposed  under  section  S  of 
this  Act  lor  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  with  respect  to  such  control)  shaU,  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalty,  forfeit  to  the 
United  States— 

"I A)  any  of  that  person's  interest  in,  secu- 
rity of.  claim  against,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  any  kirul  in  the  goods  or 
tangible  item*  that  were  the  subject  of  the 
violation: 

"IB)  any  of  that  person's  interest  in,  secu- 
rity of,  claim  against,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  any  kind  in  tangit>le  prop- 
erty that  was  used  in  the  export  or  attempt 
to  export  that  was  the  subject  of  the  viola- 
tion; and 

"IC)  any  of  that  person's  property  consti- 
tuting, or  derived  from,  any  proceeds  ot>- 
tained  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
the  violation. 

"12)  The  procedures  in  any  forfeiture 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  duties  and 
authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
arui  the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to 
any  forfeiture  action  under  this  subsection 
or  with  respect  to  any  property  that  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  governed  try  the  provisioru  of  sec- 
tion 1983  of  titU  18,  United  States  Code. 

"Ih)  Prior  Convictions.— No  person  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  section  793,  794,  or 
798  of  titU  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
41b)  of  the  Internal  SecuHty  Act  of  1950  ISO 
U.S.C.  7831b)),  or  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  122  U.S.C.  2778)  shall  be 
eligible,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  to 
apply  for  or  use  any  export  license  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years  from 
the  date  of  the  conviction.  The  Secretary 
may  revoke  any  export  license  under  this 
Act  in  which  such  person  has  an  interest  at 
the  time  of  the  conviction. ". 


If)  Technical  AmNDMENT.— Section  llfi), 
as  redesignated  by  subsection  le)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  If)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If),  Ig),  or  Ih)". 

SEC.  lit.  SNFORCEMSyr. 

la)  General  Authority.— Section  121a)  ISO 
U.S.C.  App.  24111a))  U  amended— 

ID  try  inserting  "ID"  immediately  trefore 
the  first  sentence; 

12)  by  striking  out  "such  investigations 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  in- 
vestigations within  the  United  States,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  land  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  specifically  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner) may  make  such  investigatioru 
outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  land  such  offi- 
cers or  employees)  may"; 

13)  try  striking  out  "the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  tratuacts 
Ifusiness.  upon  application,  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  district  court  of  the 
United  States, "; 

14)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred try  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  land 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  designated  try  the  Secretary)  may 
conduct,  outside  the  United  States,  pre-li- 
cense  investigations  and  post-shipment  ver- 
ifications of  items  licensed  for  export  and 
investigations  in  the  enforcement  of  section 
8  of  thU  Act":  and 

15)  try  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"12)1  A)  Subject  to  sutrparagraph  IB)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice is  authorized,  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act.  to  search,  detain  lafter  search),  and 
seize  goods  or  technology  at  those  ports  of 
entry  or  exit  from  the  United  States  where 
officers  of  the  Customs  Service  are  author- 
ized try  law  to  conduct  such  searches,  deten- 
tions, and  seizures,  and  at  those  places  out- 
side the  United  States  lohere  the  Customs 
Service,  pursuant  to  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries,  is  author- 
ized to  perform  enforcement  activities. 

"IB)  An  officer  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  may  do  the  foUouHng  in  carry- 
ing out  enforcement  authority  under  this 
Act 

"li)  Stop,  search,  and  examine  a  vehicle, 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  person  on  which  or  whom 
such  officer  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
there  are  any  goods  or  technology  that  h<u 
Ireen,  is  treing,  or  is  about  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  rriolation  of  this 
Act 

"Hi)  Search  any  package  or  container  in 
which  such  officer  has  reasonatrle  cause  to 
suspect  there  are  any  goods  or  technology 
that  has  t)een,  is  being,  or  is  about  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  violation 
QfthUAct 

"liii)  Detain  lafter  search)  or  seize  and 
secure  for  trial  any  goods  or  technology  on 
or  about  such  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
person,  or  in  such  package  or  container,  if 
such  officer  has  probable  cause  to  (relieve  the 
goods  or  technology  has  treen,  is  being,  or  is 
about  to  Ire  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  this  Act 

"liv)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
any  violation  of  this  Act  committed  in  his 
or  her  presence  or  view  or  if  the  officer  has 
prolratrle  cause  to  believe  that  the  person  to 
tre  arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  a  violation. 


The  arrest  authority  conferred  try  clause  liv) 
of  this  subparagraph  is  in  addition  to  any 
arrest  authority  under  other  laws. 

"13)1  A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  IB)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of  section  8 
of  this  Act  and,  in  the  enforcement  of  t'e 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  ii 
authorized  to  search,  detain  lafter  search), 
and  seize  goods  or  technology  at  those  places 
within  the  United  States  other  than  those 
ports  specified  in  paragraph  1 2)1  A)  of  this 
subsection.  The  search,  detention  lafter 
search),  or  seizure  of  goods  or  technology  at 
those  ports  and  places  specified  in  para- 
graph 1 2)1  A)  may  tre  conducted  by  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
designated  by  the  Secretary  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  or  a 
person  designated  by  the  Commissioner. 

"IB)  The  Secretary  may  designate  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Export  Eriforcement 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  do  the 
following  in  carrying  out  enforcement  au- 
thority under  this  Act 

"li)  Execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
issued  try  a  court  or  officer  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

"Hi)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
violation  of  this  Act  committed  in  his  or  her 
presence  or  view,  or  if  the  officer  or  employ- 
ee has  protrable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  is 
committing  such  a  violation. 

"liii)  Carry  firearms  in  carrying  out  any 
activity  described  in  clause  li)  or  Hi). 

"14)  The  authorities  conferred  try  jrara- 
graphs  12)  and  13)  shall  be  exercised  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  promulgated  try  the  Attor- 
ney General  concerning  searches,  deten- 
tions, stops,  examinations,  seizures,  arrests, 
execution  of  warrants,  or  use  of  firearms. 

"15)  All  cases  involving  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  civil  penalties  and  ad- 
ministrative sanctions  under  section  lllc) 
of  this  Act,  or  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
criminal  action  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
"16)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  United  Stales  Customs  Service 
may  expend  in  the  enforcement  of  export 
controls  under  this  Act  not  more  than 
812,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  13SZ  and  not 
more  than  $14,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"17)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1985,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter procedures  setting  forth,  in  accordance 
with  this  sulrsection,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  may  publish  procedures  for 
the  sharing  of  information  in  accordance 
vaith  subsection  Ic)l3)  of  this  section,  and 
procedures  for  the  sutrmission  to  the  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies  by  private 
persons  of  information  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act 

"18)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  to  a 
violation  of  this  Act  includes  a  reference  to 
the  enforcement  or  a  violation  of  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  issued  under  this 
Act ". 

lb)  CoNnDENTUUTY.— Section  12lc)l3)  is 
amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "Departments  or  agen- 
cies which  obtain"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "Any  department  or  agency  which 
obtairu"; 

12)  try  inserting  ",  including  information 
pertaining  to  any  investigation, "  after  "en- 
forcement of  this  Act": 

13)  try  striking  out  "the  department"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  department"; 
and 

14)  try  adding  at  the  end  the  foUovoing: 
"The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  upon  request,  shall  exchange  any 
licensing  and  enforcement  information  with 
each  other  which  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
enforcement  efforts  and  effective  license  de- 
cisions. The  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  shall  con- 
sult on  a  continuing  basis  with  one  another 
and  with  the  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  which  obtain  information  sub- 
ject to  this  paragraph,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  such  information. ". 

SEC  114.  ADMINISTkATIVE PKOCEDVKE. 

Section  13  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  2412)  U  amend- 
ed- 

11)  in  the  section  heading  try  striking  out 
"ExESfpnoN  From  Certain  Provisions  Re- 
latino  to"; 

12)  in  sulrsection  la)  by  inserting  "and 
subsection  Ic)  of  this  section"  after 
"lllc)l2)";  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fbUoroing: 
"Ic)  Procedures  Relatino  to  Civil  Penal- 
ties AND  Sanctions.— ID  In  any  case  in 
which  a  civil  penalty  or  other  civil  sanction 
I  other  than  a  temporary  denial  order  or  a 
penalty  or  sanction  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 8)  is  sought  under  section  11  of  this  Act, 
the  charged  party  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
formal  complaint  specifying  the  charges 
and,  at  his  or  her  request,  to  contest  the 
charges  in  a  hearing  before  an  administra- 
tive law  judge.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  sultsection,  any  such  hearing  shall  Ire 
conducted  in  accordance  with  sections  556 
and  557  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  With 
the  approval  of  the  administrative  law 
judge,  the  Government  may  present  evidence 
in  camera  in  the  presence  of  the  charged 
party  or  his  or  her  representative.  After  the 
hearing,  the  administrative  law  judge  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  in  a  written  decision,  which  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall, 
in  a  written  order,  affirm,  modify,  or  vacate 
the  decision  of  the  administrative  law  judge 
within  30  days  after  receiving  the  decision. 
The  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  Ire  final  and 
is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"12)  The  proceedings  described  in  para- 
graph ID  shall  be  concluded  within  a  period 
of  1  year  after  the  complaint  is  sutrmitted, 
unless  the  administrative  law  judge  extends 
such  period  for  good  cause  shown. 

"Id)  iMPOsmoN  OF  Temporary  Denial 
Orders.— ID  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  nec- 
essary, in  the  public  interest,  to  prevent  an 
imminent  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  issued  under  this 
Act  the  Secretary  may,  without  a  hearing, 
issue  on  order  temporarily  denying  United 
States  export  privileges  Ihereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  a  temporary  denial 
order')  to  a  person.  A  temporary  denial 
order  may  be  effective  no  longer  than  60 
days  unless  renewed  in  writing  try  the  Secre- 
tary for  additional  60-day  periods  in  order 
to  prevent  such  an  imminent  violation, 
except  that  a  temporary  denial  order  may  Ire 
renewed  only  after  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  is  provided 

"12)  A  terriporary  denial  order  shall  define 
the  imminent  iHolation  and  state  why  the 
tempo-i  11  denial  order  was  granted  without 
a  hearing.  The  person  or  persons  subject  to 


the  issuance  or  renewal  of  a  temporary 
denial  order  may  file  an  appeal  of  the  issu- 
ance or  renewal  of  the  temporary  denial 
order  with  an  administrative  law  judge  who 
shall,  within  10  iDorking  days  after  the 
appeal  is  filed,  recommend  that  the  tempo- 
rary denial  order  Ire  affirmed,  modified,  or 
vacated  Parties  may  sutrmit  briefs  and 
other  material  to  the  judge.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  administrative  law  jiulge  shall 
tre  submitted  to  the  Secretary  who  shall 
either  accept  reject,  or  modify  the  recom- 
mendation try  written  order  within  5  work- 
ing days  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  written  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  tre  final 
and  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review.  The 
temporary  denial  order  shall  be  affirmed 
only  if  it  is  reasoruMe  to  trelieve  that  the 
order  is  required  in  the  public  interest  to 
prevent  an  imminent  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
under  this  Act 

"le)  Appeals  From  License  Denials.— A  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary,  under  section 
101  f)  of  this  Act  to  deny  a  license  may  Ire  ap- 
pealed by  the  applicant  to  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  who  shall  have  the  authority 
to  conduct  proceedings  to  determine  only 
whether  the  item  sought  to  tre  exported  is  in 
fact  on  the  control  list  Such  proceedings 
shall  tre  conducted  xoithin  90  days  after  the 
appeal  is  filed.  Any  determination  try  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  under  this  sut>section 
and  all  materials  filed  before  such  judge  in 
the  proceedings  shall  be  reviewed  try  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  either  affirm  or  vacate  the 
determination  in  a  written  decision  within 
30  days  after  receiving  the  determination. 
The  Secretary's  voritten  decision  shall  be 
final  and  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  sec- 
tion 121c)  of  thU  Act  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. ". 
SEC  lis.  annval  kepokt. 

la)  Contents  or  Report.— SectUm 
14la)llS)  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  2413la)ll5))  is 
amended  try  striking  out  "an  analysis"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "process,  and". 

lb)  Addftional  Reporting  Requirements.- 
Section  14  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Id)  Report  on  Exports  to  Controlled 
Countries.— The  Secretary  shall  include  in 
each  annual  report  a  detailed  report  which 
lists  every  license  for  exports  to  controlled 
countries  which  was  approved  under  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  specify  to  whom  the  license  was 
granted,  the  type  of  goods  or  technology  ex- 
ported, and  the  country  receiving  the  goods 
or  technology.  The  information  required  try 
this  subsection  shall  tre  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  121c)  of  this  Act 

"le)  Report  on  Domestic  Economic  Impact 
or  Exports  to  Controlled  Countries.— The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  each  annual 
report  a  detailed  description  of  the  extent  of 
injury  to  United  States  industry  and  the 
extent  of  job  displacement  caused  try  United 
States  exports  of  goods  and  technology  to 
controlled  countries.  The  annual  report 
shall  also  include  a  full  analysis  of  the  con- 
sequences of  exports  of  turnkey  plants  and 
manxtfacturing  facilities  to  controlled  coun- 
tries which  are  used  by  such  countries  to 
produce  goods  for  export  to  the  United 
States  or  to  compete  toith  United  States 
products  in  export  markets. ". 
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SIC    IH.    VNDKM  SSCKXTAKY   OF  CVUMEKCS  FOU 

aroKT   ADmiNisnunon:   ksgvu- 

fKMS 

(aJ  iM  Omhkku. -Section  IS  fSO  V.S.C 
App.  24141  i*  amended  to  read  at  foUovtt: 

"ADMimSTRATlVt  AMD  REOUIATORY  AUTHORITY 
"StC.    IS.    (a)    UtfDKR    SSCRSTARY    OT    COM- 

mxRct.—The  President  $haU  appoint,  fry  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Under  Secretary  oj  Commerce  for  Export 
Administration  who  shall  carry  out  all  Atnc- 
tions  oJ  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  which 
were  delegated  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade  Adminis- 
tration before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Export  Administration  Amendments  Act 
of  198S,  and  such  other  functions  under  this 
Act  which  were  deleffated  to  such  office 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deleoate.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce to  assist  the  Under  Secretary  in  carry- 
ing out  such  functions, 

"fbJ  IssvAMCS  or  R*ouLATiOMS.—The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations  a*  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  Any  such  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
StaJ,  tia).  Ha),  or  g(b)  may  apply  to  the  fi- 
nancing, transporting,  or  other  ser-Hcing  of 
exports  and  the  parttcipation  therein  by  any 
person.  Any  such  regulations  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion S,  or  of  section  4<aJ  for  the  purpose  of 
odTninistering  the  provisions  of  section  S, 
may  be  issued  only  after  the  regulations  are 
suAmitted  for  review  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence does  not  reguire  the  concurrence  or 
approval  of  any  official,  department,  or 
agency  to  which  such  regulations  are  sub- 
mitted. 

"Id  AsamtOMTs  ro  RMauiuTioss.—U  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  amend  regulations 
issued  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairt  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairt  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  intent  and  ration- 
ale of  such  amendments.  Such  report  shall 
evaluate  the  cost  and  burden  to  United 
States  exporters  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments in  relation  to  any  enhancement  of  li- 
censing obiectives.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult vnth  the  technical  advisory  committees 
authorized  under  section  SfhJ  of  this  Act  in 
formulating  or  amending  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act  The  procedures  defined  by 
regulations  in  effect  on  January  1,  1984, 
with  respect  to  sections  4  arul  S  of  this  Act, 
thall  remain  in  effect  unless  the  Secretary 
determines,  on  the  t>asis  of  substantial  and 
reliable  evidence,  that  specific  change  is 
necessary  to  enhance  the  prevention  of  di- 
t>ersions  of  exports  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  naticmal  security  of  the 
United  States  or  to  reduce  the  licensing  and 
paperwork  tfurden  on  exporters  and  their 
distributors. ". 

tb)  Pay  roR  the  Umdmr  Secretary.— Sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  "Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Export  Administration, "  after 
"Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Econom- 
ic Affairs, ". 

(c)  Pay  roR  the  Assistamt  Secretaries.— 
Section  S31S  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strUcing  out 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (8J. " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (121 ". 

(dJ  EmcnvE  Date.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion ISta)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 


of  1979.  as  amended  by  sutuectlon  faJ  of  this 
section,  and  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1985. 

(eJ  BvDOET  Act.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority Iwithin  the  meaning  of  section  401 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974) 
which  is  provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  at  are  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts. 
SEC.  117.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  16  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2415/  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (31.  by  inserting  "natural 
or  manmade  substance, "  after  "article, "; 

(2)  tm  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
foUowt: 

"(4)  the  term  'technology'  means  the  injor- 
motion  and  know-how  (whether  in  tangible 
form,  such  as  models,  prototypes,  drawings, 
sketches,  diagrams,  blueprints,  or  jnanualt, 
or  in  intangible  form,  such  as  training  or 
technical  services)  that  can  be  used  to 
design,  produce,  manufacture,  utilize,  or  re- 
construct goods,  including  computer  toft- 
ware  and  technical  data,  but  not  the  goods 
themselves;"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (8);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  14)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  the  term  'export '  meant— 

"(A)  an  actual  shipment,  transfer,  or 
transmission  of  goods  or  technology  out  of 
the  United  States; 

"(B)  a  transfer  of  goods  or  technology  in 
the  United  States  to  an  embassy  or  affiliate 
of  a  controlled  country:  or 

"(C)  a  transfer  to  any  person  of  goods  or 
technology  either  within  the  United  States 
or  outside  of  the  United  States  with  the 
knowledge  or  intent  that  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology will  be  shipped  transferred,  or  trans- 
mitted to  an  unauthorized  recipient; 

"(6)  the  term  'controlled  country'  means  a 
controlled  country  under  section  5(b)(1)  of 
thU  Act; 

"(71  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  DUtrict  of 
(Columbia,  and  any  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  includes  the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1331(a));  and". 

ate  lit.  EFFSCT  ON  OTHER  A  CTS. 

(a)  Clarityino  Amendment.— Section  J 7(a) 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2418(a))  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Nothing"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  at  otherwite  provided  m 
thit  Act,  nothing". 

(b>  Act  Not  To  Attect  Certain  Provisions 
or  AORicvLTURAL  AcT  or  1970.— Section  17  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  AoRicvLTURAL  AcT  or  1970.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  thall  affect  the  provitiont  of  the 
latt  sentence  of  section  812  of  the  AgrlaU- 
tural  Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  612c-3). ". 

SEC  III.  A  VTHOROA  TION  OF  APPKOMUA  TIONS. 

Section  18  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2417)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  at  foUotot: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Requirement  or  Authorizing 
LEQisiATiON.-d)  Notwithttanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  money  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  expenses 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thit  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  only  if— 

"(A)  the  appropriation  thereof  has  been 
previously  authorized  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  of  1985;  or 


"(B)  the  amount  of  all  such  ol>ligatioru 
and  expenditures  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  previously  prescribed  by  law  en- 
acted on  or  ajter  such  date. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted 
after  the  making  of  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  authorizes 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  thereof,  the 
limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (1)  thall 
have  no  effect 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  tte  superseded  except  by  a  provision  of 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1985  which  specifically  repeals,  modi- 
fies, or  supersedes  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  AuTHORiZA'noN.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  824.600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  of 
which  88,712.000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  81.851. 000  sfiall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  sut>sections  (fl  and  (h)i6)  of  tection  5 
Of  thU  Act  and  814.037.000  shaU  be  avaU- 
ablefor  all  other  activities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  829,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  of 
which  810,000.000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  82.000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5 
Of  thU  Act.  and  817,500,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  all  other  activities  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(3)  such  additional  amounts  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law,  and  other  nondiscretionary  costs. ". 

SEC  If.  TERMINATION  OF  AimOIUTY. 

Section  20  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2419)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Termination  Date 

'Sec.  20.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
terminates  on  Septemt>er  30,  1989.  ". 
SBC  m.  IHPOKT  SANCTIONS. 

Chapter  4  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1861  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

•SEC  ZJX  IMPORT  SANCTIONS  FOR  EXPORT  VIOLA- 
nONS. 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  national 
security  export  control  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2404).  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  license  issued  under  that  sec- 
tion, may  be  subject  to  such  controls  on  the 
importing  of  goods  or  technology  into  the 
United  States  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  sutisection  (a) 
of  this  section,  any  perton  who  violalet  any 
regulation  ittued  under  a  mvltilateral 
agreement  formal  or  informal,  to  control  ex- 
portt  for  national  tecurity  purpotet,  to 
which  the  United  States  it  a  party,  may  be 
subject  to  such  controls  on  the  importing  of 
goods  or  technology  into  the  United  States 
at  the  President  may  prescrH>e,  but  only  if— 

"(1)  negotiations  with  the  government  or 
governments,  party  to  the  multilateral 
agreement  unth  jurisdiction  over  the  viola- 
tion have  been  conducted  and  been  unsuc- 
cestful  in  restoring  compliance  vnth  the  reg- 
ulation involved; 

"(2)  the  President  after  the  failure  of  such 
negotiations,  has  notified  the  government  or 
governments  descrH)ed  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  other  parties  to  the  multilateral  agree- 


ment that  the  United  States  proposes  to  sub- 
ject the  person  committing  the  violation  to 
tpecific  controlt  on  the  importing  of  goods 
or  technology  into  the  United  States  upon 
the  expiration  of  60  days  from  the  date  of 
such  notification:  and 

"(3)  a  majority  of  the  partiet  to  the  multi- 
lateral agreement  (otlier  than  the  United 
States),  before  the  end  of  that  60-dav  period, 
have  expressed  to  the  President  concurrence 
in  the  proposed  import  controls  or  have  ab- 
stained from  stating  a  position  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  controlt. ". 

SEC   III.   HOVKS  OF  OFFICE  OF  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  thall  modify 
the  office  hours  of  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  at  least  four  days  of  each  work- 
week so  as  to  accommodate  communica- 
tions to  the  Office  by  exporters  throughout 
the  continental  United  States  during  the 
normal  business  hours  of  those  exporters. 

SEC  Its.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Arms  Export  Control  Act.— Section 
38(e)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2778(e) I  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

(b)  Mineral  Leasing  Act  or  1920.— Subsec- 
tion (u)  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  185)  is  amended— 

(1/  by  striking  out  "1969  (Act  of  December 
30.  1969:  83  Stat  841)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2401  and  fol- 
lowing)"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1969"  each  subsequent 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1979". 
SEC.  in.  amendment  ro  THE  foreign  assistance 

ACT  OF  IHI. 

Section  S02B(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  AssUt- 
ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2304(a)(2))  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Senate"  the 
first  place  it  appears  the  following:  "and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
(when  licenses  are  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Export  AdminUtration  Act  of  1979). ". 
SEC.  IIS.  EXPORT  OF  HOUSES. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1891  (46  U.S.C.  466a 
and  466b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUoioing: 

-SEC.  J.  EXPORT  OF  HORSES 

"(a)  Restriction  on  Export  or  Horses.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  horse  may  be  exported  by  sea  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  territories  or 
possessions,  unless  such  horse  is  part  of  a 
consignment  of  horses  with  respect  to  which 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  under  subsection 

(b). 

"(bl  Granting  or  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  may  issue  regulations 
providing  for  the  granting  of  waivers  per- 
mitting the  export  by  sea  of  a  specified  con- 
signment of  horses,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  determines  that  no  horse  in 
that  consignment  is  being  exported  for  pur- 
poses of  slaughter. 

"(c)  Penalties.— 

(1)  Criminal  penalty.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  molales  this  section  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  5  times 
the  value  of  the  consignment  of  horses  in- 
volved or  $50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  botK 

"(2)  Civil  penalty.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, after  providing  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing  on  the  record, 
may  impose  a  civU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 


810,000  for  each  violation  of  thit  tecticm  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  licente  ittued 
under  thit  section,  either  in  addition  to  or 
in  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed  ". 

SEC.  in.  ALASKAN  OIL  STVDY. 

(a)  Review  or  Alaskan  Oil  Poucy.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  President  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  the  issues 
and  related  data  concerning  possible 
changes  in  the  existing  incentives  to 
produce  crude  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  (including  changes  in  Federal  and 
State  taxation,  pipeline  tariffs,  and  Federal 
leasing  policies/  and  possible  changes  in  the 
existing  distribution  of  crude  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  (including  changes  in 
export  restrictions  which  would  permit  ex- 
ports at  free  market  levels  and  at  levels  of 
50,000  barrels  per  day,  100,000  barrels  per 
day,  200,000  barrels  per  day,  and  500,000 
barrels  per  day),  as  well  as  the  appropriate- 
ness of  continuing  existing  controls.  Such 
review  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
ttudy  of- 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  changet  on  the  energy 
and  national  tecurity  of  the  United  Statu 
and  itt  alliet; 

(B)  the  role  of  tuch  changet  in  United 
Statet  foreign  policymaking,  including 
international  energy  policymaking; 

■  (C)  the  impact  of  such  changet  on  employ- 
ment levels  in  the  maritime  industry,  the  oil 
industry,  and  other  industries; 

(D)  the  impact  of  such  changes  on  the  re- 
finers and  on  consumers; 

(E)  the  impact  of  such  changes  on  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  Alaska; 

(F)  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  incentives 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
in  the  United  States;  and 

(G)  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  over- 
all trade  deficit  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
trade  deficit  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  particular  countries,  including  the 
effect  of  such  changet  on  trade  barriers  of 
other  countriet. 

(2)  Findings,  options,  and  recommenda- 
tions.-The  President  shall  develop,  aJter 
consulting  with  appropriate  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  and  other  persons,  findings, 
options,  and  recommendations  regarding 
the  production  and  distribution  of  crude  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

(b)  Consultation  and  Report.— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
consult  iDith  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Senate.  Not  later  than 
9  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  each 
of  those  committees  a  report  which  contains 
the  results  of  the  review  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  and  the  findings,  options,  and  recom- 
mendatio'ns  developed  under  subsection 
(a)(2). 

TITLE  II— EXPORT  PROMOTION 

PROGRAMS 

SEC.  IIL  REQUIREMENT  OF  PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  General  Rtn^.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  money  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  expenses 
to  carry  out  any  export  promotion  program 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  only  if— 

(1)  the  appropriation  thereof  has  been  pre- 
viously authorized  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

<"■ 
(2/  the  amount  of  all  such  obligations  and 

expenditures   does   not  exceed  an   amount 

previously  prescribed  by  law  enacted  on  or 

after  such  date. 


(b/  Exception  for  Later  Legislation  Au- 
thorizing Obuoations  or  Expenditvres.— 
To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted  after 
the  making  of  an  appropriation  to  carry  out 
any  export  promotion  program  authorizes 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  thereof,  Oie 
limitation  contained  in  subsection  (a)  thaU 
have  no  effect 

(c)  Provisions  Must  be  Specitically  Su- 
perseded.—T?ie  provitiont  of  thit  tection 
thaO  not  t>e  superseded  except  try  a  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  specifically  re- 
peals, modifies,  or  supersedes  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(d)  Export  Promotion  Program  De- 
riNED.—For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"export  promotion  program"  means  any  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
signed to  stimulate  or  assist  United  Slates 
businesses  in  marketing  their  goods  and 
services  abroad  competitively  with  business- 
es from  other  countries,  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(1)  trade  development  (except  for  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program/  and  dis- 
semination of  foreign  marketing  opportuni- 
ties and  other  marketing  information  to 
United  States  producers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, including  the  expansion  of  foreign 
markets  for  United  States  textiles  and  ap- 
parel and  any  other  United  Slates  products; 

(2/  the  development  of  regional  and  multi- 
lateral economic  policies  which  enhance 
United  States  trade  and  investment  inter- 
ests, and  the  provision  of  marketing  services 
iDith  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  re- 
gions; 

(3/  the  exhibition  of  United  States  goods 
in  other  countriet;  and 

(4/  the  operations  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service,  or  any  succes- 
sor agency. 

SEC  2K.  A  UTHORIZA  T70N  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
8113,273,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985 
om/  1986  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  export  promotion  programs. 

SEC  Its.  BARTER  ARRANGEMENTS. 

(a)  Report  on  Status  or  Federal  Barter 
Programs.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  status  of  Federal  programs  relating  to 
the  barter  or  exchange  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  materials  and  products  produced  in 
foreign  countries.  Such  report  shall  include 
details  of  any  changes  necessary  in  existing 
law  to  allow  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and.  in  the  case  of  petroleum  resources,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  implement  fully 
any  barter  program. 

(b)  Authorities  or  the  President.— The 
President  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  barter  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Government  for  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products,  and  for 
other  materials  vital  to  the  national  inter- 
est which  are  produced  abroad,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  sales  would  otherwise  not 
occur;  and 

(2)  to  purchase  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  and  other  materials  vital  to  the 
national  interest,  which  are  produced 
abroad  and  acquired  by  persons  in  the 
United  States  through  barter  for  agricultur- 
al commodities  produced  in  and  exported 
from  the  United  States  through  normal  com^ 
mercial  trade  channels. 

(c)  Other  Provisions  or  Law  Not  Atfect- 
ED.— In  the  case  of  any  petroleum,  petroleum 
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product*,  or  other  material*  vital  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  which  are  acituired  under 
STibiection  (b).  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  render  inapplicable  the  pro- 
vision* of  any  law  then  in  effect  which 
<spply  to  the  storage,  distribution,  or  use  of 
such  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  or 
other  materials  vital  to  the  national  inter- 
est 

Id)  COMVKMTIOHAL  HARKSTS  NOT  TO  BS  DIS- 
PLACED BY  BARnRS.—The  President  shall 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  in  making  any 
barter  described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (bl(l) 
or  any  purchase  authoriied  by  subsection 
(b)t2>,  exi*ting  export  market*  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  operating  on  convention- 
al tmsiness  terms  are  safeguarded  from  dis- 
placement by  the  barter  described  in  subsec- 
tion laJ,  <b)tl),  or  fbJ(2J,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  addition,  the  President  shall  ensure  that 
any  such  barter  is  consistent  toith  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

(e)  RsroRT  TO  THE  CoftORESS.—The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  effect  on  energy  security  and  on  do- 
mestic energy  supplies  of  any  action  taken 
under  this  section  which  results  in  the  ac- 
guisUion  try  the  Government  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products.  Such  report  shall  t)e 
submitted  to  the  Congreu  not  later  than  $0 
days  after  such  acguisition. 

TITl^  in— NUCLEAR  AGREEMENTS  FOR 

COOPERATION 
SgC  Ml.  ACMEKMEffTS  FOK  COOPSMATtOM. 

(a)  NormCATTON     or     AHD     CONSVLTATtON 

With  the  Congress:  Hearinos.— Section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4  (42  U.S.C. 
21S3)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  a.  by  inserting  after  "As- 
sessment Statement"  the  following:  "(A) 
which  shall  analyze  the  consistency  of  the 
text  of  the  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  all  the  reguirements  of  this  Act, 
with  specific  attention  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed agreement  is  consistent  with  each  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  subsection,  and 
(B)": 

(2)  in  ri^tsection  b.  try  in*erting  before 
"the  President"  the  following:  "the  President 
has  submitted  text  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying unclassified  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion Assessment  Statement,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  has 
consulted  with  such  Committees  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days  of  continuous 
session  (as  defined  in  section  130  g.  of  this 
Act)  concerning  the  consistency  of  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  agreement  with  all  the  re- 
ijuirements  of  this  Act,  ajid";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  d.  by  inserting  before  the 
sentence  which  l>egins  "Any  such  proposed 
agreement"  the  following:  "During  the  sixty- 
day  period  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  ond 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  shall  each  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  and  submit 
a  report  to  their  respective  bodies  recom- 
mending whether  it  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved. ". 

(b)  CONORESSIONAL      REVIEW      OE     AORME- 

MEMTS.—Sut>section  d.  of  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
21S3(dJ/  is  amended— 

(1>  by  striking  otit  "adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"adopts,  and  there  is  enacted,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion": 


(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  proxHso  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".'  Provided  further.  That  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  exempted  try  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  a.  from  any  require- 
ment contained  in  that  suttsection  shall  not 
tiecome  effective  unless  the  Congress  adopts, 
and  there  is  enacted,  a  joint  resolution  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  does  favor  such  agree- 
ment ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "130  of  thU  Act  for  the 
consideration  of  Presidential  submissions" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "130  i.  of  thi* 
Act". 

(c)    Procedures    for    Cohsideratjon    or 

AOREEMEMTS.— 

(1)  Technical  chanoes.— Section  130  a.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2159(a))  i*  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "123  d., ":  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  ",  and  in  addition,  in 
the  case  of  a  proposed  agreement  for  coop- 
eration arranged  pursuant  to  subsection  91 
c,  144  b.  or  144  c  Uie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate, ":  and 

(B)  in  the  proviso,  try  striking  out  "and  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation arranged  pursuant  to  subsection 
91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c.  of  this  Act,  the  other 
relevant  committee  of  that  House  has  report- 
ed such  a  resolution,  such  committee  shall 
t>e  deemed  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  that  resolution  ". 

(2)  Procedures  For  consideration  or 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS.— Section  130  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  try 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"i.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sul>section, 
the  term  "Joint  resolution'  means  a  joint  res- 
olution, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  the  Congress 
(does  or  does  not!  favor  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  try  the  President  on  . ',  with 

the  date  of  the  transmission  of  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  inserted  in  the 
blank,  and  the  affirmative  or  negative 
phrase  within  the  parenthetical  appropri- 
ately selected. 

"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  is  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
under  section  123  d.,  a  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  for  cooperation 
shall  l>e  introduced  (by  request)  in  the  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  for  himself  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority memt>er  of  the  Committee,  or  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member;  and 
shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  in  the 
Senate  &y  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
for  himself  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  or  try  Members  of  the  Senate  desig- 
nated try  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  If  either  House  is  not  in 
session  on  the  day  on  which  such  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  is  submitted,  the  joint 
resolution  shall  be  introduced  in  that  House, 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  on  which  that  House 
is  in  session. 

"(3)  All  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  l>e  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  committees, 
and  all  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  in  addition,  in  the 
case  of  a  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion arranged  pursuant  to  section  91  c,  144 
b.,  or  144  c,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


"(4)  If  the  committee  of  either  House  to 
which  a  joint  resolution  has  been  referred 
has  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  45  days 
after  its  introduction,  the  committee  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  or  of  any  other  joint  res- 
olution introduced  with  respect  to  the  same 
matter;  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  res- 
olution which  has  (teen  referred  to  more 
than  one  committee,  if  t>efore  the  end  of  that 
4S-day  period  one  such  committee  has  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution,  any  other  com- 
mittee to  which  the  joint  resolution  was  re- 
ferred shall  tx  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  or  of  any 
other  joint  resolution  introdticed  uHth  re- 
spect to  the  same  matter. 

"(5)  A  joint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l>e  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance xDith  the  provisions  of  section 
801(b)(4)  of  the  InUmational  SecuHty  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  joint  resolutions 
reported  or  discharged  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  suttsection,  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  present  for  con- 
sidertUion  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives providing  procedures  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  this  subsection  which  may  l>e 
similar,  if  applicable,  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  801(b)(4)  of  the  Internation- 
al Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  1978. 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  re*olution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  if  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage by  one  House  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
that  House,  that  Hou»e  receives  a  joint  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  same  matter  from 
the  other  House,  then— 

"(A)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  l>e 
the  same  as  if  no  joint  resolution  had  t>een 
received  from  the  other  House;  but 

"(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House. ". 

(d)  Appucabiuty  or  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  t>y  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  agreement  for  cooperation 
which  is  entered  into  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979.  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  dlsa^ee  with  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaives  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
appointed  Mr.  Oarm.  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Proxmire  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OMNIBUS  COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  90.  Senate  Resolution  145.  a  reso- 
lution to  authorize  expenditures  for 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  through 
February  28,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  to  authorize  ex- 
penditures for  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
through  February  28,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

AMEHDKKirT  HO.  $3 

(Purpose:  To  provide  transition  funding  for 
committee  staff  members) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
S3. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

AMENDMENT  TO  8.  RES.  354,  98TH  CONGRESS 

Sec.  .  Senate  Resolution  354,  98th  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  2,  1984,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"AOTHORITY  »OR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
PREVIODSLY  DISPLACED  PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  resolution,  the 
authority  contained  in  such  sections  insofar 
as  it  pertains  to  the  funding  of,  and  pay- 
ment for.  employment  of  personnel,  shall  be 
extended  from  February  28,  1985,  through 
July  15.  1985  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  certified,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  being  an  em- 
ployee who  was  displaced,  as  a  committee 
employee,  by  reason  of  the  committee  reor- 
ganizations which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  who  otherwise  meets  such  criteria 
for  employment  under  this  section  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration; except  that  no  individual  shall 
be  paid  under  authority  of  this  section  for 
any  period  exceeding  60  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  amendment  (No.  53)  was  agreed 
to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    145).    as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  145 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  Amendments". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 85,  agreed  to  February  28,  1985  (hereaf- 
ter In  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"Resolution")  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$8,102,000  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$44,828,358". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$231,800"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,300,500"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$700"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$700"  the  second  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,000". 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$719,600"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4,117,385"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$15,800"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$115,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,300"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$8,000". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$373,300"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,158,810"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$15,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$6,000". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6<a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$301,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,660,768": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2(10"  the  first  time  it 
appears    and    inserting    in    Ueu    thereof 

•$1,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200"  the  second  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,000". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$533,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,958,298":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$7,500"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$45,000". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 


and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$608,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,312,233"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$3,300"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2,800"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,960". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  0<a)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$420,800"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,397,763": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,800"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$1,100"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$7,000". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
198«". 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  the  ResoluUon  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$425,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,333,631"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,300"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$300"  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$2,000". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$396,500"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,217,073"; 

(2)  by  inaerting  "(1)"  after  the  word 
"amount": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowing: 
"and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act)". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986" 

"(b)  Section  12(b)  of  the  ResoluUon  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$455,400"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,434,509": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  $18,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$100  may  'je  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act)". 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Resolution 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$827,400"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  •$4,440,229": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■$31,500'  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  •$189,000^:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■$1,800  •  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  •$10,750". 

(c)  Section  13(cK3)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 
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Sic.  14.  (a)  Section  14<a>  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  28, 
19M". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$778,500"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4,346,342"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$36,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$200"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,000". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  38. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  lS(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$808,700"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4,453,130";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$13,300"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    $56,600'. 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "February  38, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  16<b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$233,400"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,239,446": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof    $4,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$3,500". 

Sac.  17.  (a)  SecUon  17(a)  of  the  Resolution 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'April  30.  1985" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  28, 
1986". 

(b)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$167,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$936,320". 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Resolution 
ia  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "February  28. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$155,900"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""$887,069". 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  19<a>  of  the  Resolution 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "February  38. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  19(b)  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$193,300"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,072,116"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,800"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  ""$35,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$200 "  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$1,000". 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  20(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  April  30.  1985" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "February  38. 
1986". 

(b)  Section  30(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$344,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  -$1,918,904";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$3,300"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$30,000". 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Resolution 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1985" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  38. 
1986". 

(b)  SecUon  31(b)  of  the  Resolution  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$139,400"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""$764,033";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$300  "  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ""$1,000". 

Sk.  22.  Section  22  of  the  Resolution  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30,  1985  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  38, 
1986". 


Sec.  33.  Senate  Resolution  354,  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  2.  1984,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowIng  new  section: 

AUTHORI"nr  FOR  EMPLOYMEKT  OF  CERTAIN 
PRXVIODSLY  DISPLACED  PERSONNEL 

""Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  resolution,  the 
authority  contained  in  such  section  insofar 
as  it  pertains  to  the  funding  of,  and  pay- 
ment for.  employment  of  personnel.  Shall 
be  extended  from  February  28.  1985. 
through  July  15.  1985,  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  certified,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra 
tlon.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  being 
an  employee  who  was  displaced,  as  a  com- 
mittee employee,  by  reason  of  the  commit- 
tee reorganizations  which  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress,  and  who  otherwise  meets 
such  criteria  for  employment  under  this  sec- 
tion as  Is  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  except  that  no 
individual  shall  be  paid  under  authority  of 
this  section  for  any  period  exceeding  sixty 
days.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcxieeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  10  YEARS 
LATER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  we  have  passed  one  of  those 
milestones  that  is  intended  to  illumi- 
nate the  pathway  ahead  by  causing  us 
to  cast  a  long  look  backward.  Ten 
years  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  we  are  doing  some  stocktaking. 

And  what  do  we  find?  We  find  this 
country  united  in  a  way  seldom  seen  in 
those  difficult  days  of  the  war.  We  see 
a  rebirth  of  patriotism  and  pride  in 
this  country.  Our  economy  remains  a 
most  dynamic  and  powerful  force  in 
the  world.  We  also  see  a  younger  gen- 
eration better  educated  than  ever 
before  and  seemingly  confident,  com- 
petitive, and  ready  to  lead  this  Nation 
on  into  the  next  century. 

In  Vietnam,  we  also  see  a  country 
that  is  celebrating— in  a  parade  of 
Images  so  avidly  covered  by  camera 
crews  from  the  major  networks.  One 
almost  thinks  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Iranian  h(}stages,  when  one  could 
never  be  certain  if  the  demonstrations 
would  have  really  been  there  if  the 
cameras  had  not. 

In  Vietnam,  10  years  have  given  us 
the  chance  to  learn  a  good  bit  more  of 


what  we  were  fighting  against,  and 
about.  After  the  war,  the  government 
in  the  north  was  so  fearful  of  its  own 
people  that  they  summarily  killed  off 
tens  of  thousands  who  had  been  active 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
"I»urges,"  they  were  called.  You  will 
recall  that  is  not  quite  the  way  we  did 
It  after  our  U.S.  Civil  Wars.  Defeated 
soldiers  in  that  war  could  go  home,  to 
family  and  friends,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  they  were  free  to  move 
west— to  Wyoming  and  the  Great 
Plains— where  many  indeed  settled 
and  oi>ened  up  the  American  West. 

In  Vietnam,  the  defeated— more 
than  a  million  of  them— were  placed  in 
concentration  camps.  Perhaps  10,000, 
maybe  more,  are  still  there:  They 
cannot  be  trusted,  we  are  told,  cannot 
even  be  released  as  refugees.  Yet  1V4 
million  did  come  out  as  refugees.  They 
came  by  boat,  they  walked  across 
Cambodia,  they  paid  enormous  bribes 
to  be  allowed  to  "exit"— any  way  they 
could  find,  because  they  knew  Just 
what  to  expect  from  their  government. 
Appalling,  is  it  not?  They  are  still  flee- 
ing, at  every  single  chance  they  get. 
Some  government! 

The  people  of  Cambodia  could  not 
be  trusted  either.  First,  under  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  who  we  supported  and 
supplied  by  the  Vietnamese,  between  I 
and  3  million  Cambodians  were  elimi- 
nated— out  of  a  population  of  some  7 
million.  That  is  called  genocide.  Then 
the  Vietnamese  decided  to  take  over 
that  country  in  1979.  The  Cambodians 
knew  Just  what  to  expect,  too:  They 
took  off.  They  fled  to  Thailand  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  are 
still  coming.  Some  come  largely  for 
the  food  that  is  available  from  the 
U.N.  border  relief  operation,  because, 
sadly  enough  Cambodia  can  no  longer 
feed  Itself. 

We  began  in  Vietnam  trying  to  save 
some  human  beings  from  something 
that,  in  the  long  run.  we  could  not 
save  them  from— in  part  because  we 
lost  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 
But  the  Vietnamese  people.  North  and 
South,  knew— or  they  soon  learned- 
Just  what  we  were  trying  to  save  them 
from.  For  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
they  tried  to  save  themselves  as  well- 
by  boat,  by  toot,  by  any  means  avail- 
able to  them.  We  helped  them  greatly 
in  that  effort,  by  leading  all  of  the 
governments  and  citizens  of  the  world 
in  resettling  them  and  finding  new 
homes  and  new  lives  for  those  who, 
while  certainly  being  victims  of  the 
war,  would  have  been  even  greater  vic- 
tims of  "the  peace." 

It  is  so  important  to  remember 
that— while  visions  of  Vietnamese  cele- 
brations parade  and  flicker  across  our 
television  screens— we  have  much  less 
to  be  "ashamed  of"  than  some  might 
have  us  believe.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
have  taught  us  that  the  way  a  compas- 


sionate and  noble  nation  earns  the  al- 
legiance of  its  citizens  is  not  by  "re- 
education," but  through  trust  and 
hope  and  opportunity  and  participa- 
tion in  government. 

Might  that  not  be  why  so  many  have 
chosen  to  leave  the  land  of  "the  vic- 
tors" in  the  earnest  hope  of  finding  a 
fresh  start  and  a  new  life  of  freedom 
in  the  land  of  "the  losers?" 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  I  also 
thank  the  Chair. 


SENATOR  BYRD'S  AWARD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  taken  a  great  introspective  look 
at  that  conflict  in  Vietnam  in  some  of 
the  great  celebrations  of  this  week, 
one  particularly  appropriate  and  quite 
moving  was  the  one  in  which  the  mi- 
nority leader  was  honored  by  the  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  of  America  and  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Institute  and  was 
presented  with  a  most  extraordinary 
oil  portrait  which  was  beautifully 
done.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  that  ceremony 
honoring  the  Democratic  leader.  It 
was  a  very  great  treat  and  a  very  great 
privilege  to  do  that.  It  was  indeed  one 
of  the  nicest  ceremonies  I  have  attend- 
ed in  my  time  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  ex- 
ceedingly kind  words  with  respect  to 
the  award  by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Institute.  I  also  am  grateful  for  his 
presence  on  that  day.  I  know  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  two  organizations 
were  very  grateful  for  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore, 
and  other  distinguished  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  minority 
whip  and  my  own  colleague.  Senator 
Rockefeller. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  include  in  that 
list  Sonny  Montgomery,  a  Represent- 
ative in  the  other  body,  who,  I  believe, 
won  the  immediately  previous  award  a 
year  ago. 

In  any  event,  many  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 


TIME  REMAINING  ON  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  majority  whip  would  inquire  of 
the  Chair  as  to  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  budget  resolution  before 
we  go  out? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  request,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  have  the  time  yet  re- 
maining on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  controls  8  hours  and  18  min- 
utes. The  minority  controls  12  hours 
exactly. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  6. 
1985 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON  ON  MONDAY. 
KAY  6,  19S5 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday,  May  6,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
order,  I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  that  following 
the  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the 
budget  resolution.  It  would  be  my  in- 
tention that  no  roUcall  votes  on 
amendments  would  (xxur  prior  to  the 
hour  of  4  p.m.  on  Monday.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  some  procedural  vote  but  no  vote 
on  substantive  amendments.  If  we 
agree  or  conclude  debate  on  amend- 
ments, we  might  be  able  to  sequence 
the  votes  starting  on  those  amend- 
ments at  about  4  o'clock  if  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  those  amend- 
ments. 

I  also  indicate  that  it  is  a  good  likeli- 
hood, in  view  of  limited  schedules  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings, 
that  we  would  be  in  late  in  the  evening 
on  Monday. 

Is  that  satisfactory  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  It  is.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


the    Senate    stand    In    recess    until 
Monday,  May  6,  1985  at  12  o'cl(x:k. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:04  p.m.  recessed  until 
Monday,  May  6,  1985,  at  12  noon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  6, 
1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
concurring  with  the  minority  leader 
and  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3.  1985: 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Allen  Sands.  410-M- 
1086.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
and  Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Joseph  Dacey.  124- 
26-8224.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  28,  1879  (21  SUt.  37)  (33 
U£.C.  642). 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judkhary 

Kenneth  F.  Ripple,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 

Joseph  H.  Rodriguez,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

George  F.  Ounn.  Jr..  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri. 

Sam  B.  HaU,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  foUowing-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  K.  Saxer.  287-26- 
1820FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Herman  O.  Thomson.  467-32- 
7534PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provision  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Pickitt.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  THE  ASMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  incUcated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  3962. 
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To  be  general 

Oen.  Bernard  W.  Rocers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(ace  63).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtea  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  William  E.  Odom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  lO.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dale  A.  Vesser.  518-30-71M. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  tri  Marink  Corps 

The  following- named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  o' 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
The  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  D-Wayne  Gray.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VJS. 
Marine  Corps. 

In  TBE  Navt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5064  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  William  D.  Smith.  534-32- 
0106/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Crawford  A.  Easterllng.  226-34- 
3108/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following- named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Ust  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Cowhlll.  331-20- 
9875/1120.  U5.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 


section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
The  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  PoweU  P.  Carter,  Jr.,  571-34- 
0906/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  commodores  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

OlfRKSTRICTZD  LllfX  OmCEXS 

Richard  Edward  Young. 
Tammy  Haggard  Etherldge. 
LeRoy  Collins,  Jr. 
Frederick  Peter  Blserschenk.  Jr. 

UlfRKSTRICTXD  UKX  OmCRRS  (TAR) 

Tommie  Fred  Rinard. 

MxsicAL  CORPS  omcni 
James  Albert  Austin. 

DnfTAi.  CORPS  opncn 
Haruto  Wilfred  Yamanouchl. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPFICKR 

Donald  Gene  St.  Angelo. 

Civn.  ENCnfRXR  CORPS  OPPIC'EK 

Charles  Richard  Smith. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provision  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5142,  to  be  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S. 
Navy: 

Commodore  John  R.  McNamara,  Chaplain 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/4100.  U.S.  Navy. 
Iif  THZ  Air  Forcb 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Richard  G.  Broberg.  and  ending  MaJ.  John 
T.  AumlUer.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoKCRXSSioHAi.  RECORD  of  April  4,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  S. 
Majors,  and  ending  John  E.  Troyer.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congrxssiohal  Rkcord 
of  April  17.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David  M. 
Abbate.  and  ending  Edward  W.  Zwanziger. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrsssioiiai. 
RscoRO  of  April  17,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David  M. 
Abbate.  and  ending  Roger  D.  Wetherington. 
which  nominations   were   received   by  the 


Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoitoRnsioif  al 
Record  of  April  17.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Alan  A. 
Abangan.  and  ending  Thomas  M.  Zuccaro. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Floyd  Z. 
Light.  Jr..  and  ending  William  M.  Wight, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressiohal 
Record  of  April  17.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Derric  L. 
Abrecht.  and  ending  David  L.  Zylka,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressionai.  Record 
of  April  17,  1985. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Granville  R.  Amos,  and  ending  Anthony  C. 
Zlnnl,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
James  R.  Abelee,  and  ending  Richard  H. 
Zegar,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  22,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Mi- 
chael J.  Pilrto,  and  ending  Christopher  D. 
Held,  9086,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  22,  1985. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Marie  S. 
Ammons,  and  ending  Harry  P.  Clause,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  17,  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Christopher 
A.  Aiello,  and  ending  Donald  E.  Burbach, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  17.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William  M. 
Bartleman  II,  and  ending  Craig  B.  Dever, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  19,  1985.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  22.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Cmdr. 
Donald  E.  Williams,  which  was  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  22,  1985. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  Mallon.  permanent 
deacon.  Holy  Family  Church,  Mlt- 
chellville,  MD.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Let  the  coming  generation  be  told  of 
the  Lord.  That  they  may  proclaim  to  a 
people  yet  to  be  bom,  the  justice  He 
has  sTioion.— Psalm  22:30-31. 

Father  we  are  creating  a  legacy  of 
law  that  will  impact  on  other  peoples, 
other  places  and  other  times.  Raise 
our  consciousness  to  a  level  that  is 
cognizant  of  future  legislative  issues 
that  lie  beyond  our  present  grasp. 

Accept  our  need  for  a  present  sense 
of  legislative  mission  and  continue  to 
challenge  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
both  confront  and  defend  the  rights  of 
others. 

Empower  this  legislative  body,  both 
Members  and  staff,  with  the  help  of 
Tour  grace  to  grant  spiritual  continui- 
ty to  this  legacy  which  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations  of  lawmakers. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1985  as  "Older  Americans  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6,  1985.  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  883) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr. 
Hxiifz,  and  Mr.  Prozmire  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Science  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5,  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week"; 


8.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1985,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day"; 

SJ.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  03.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985,  as  "Very  Special 
ArU  VJSJL  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  23,  1985,  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world: 

8  J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25.  1985,  as  "Missing  Children  Day"; 
and 

8J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1985.  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion DtLf." 


RACIST  ADMINISTRATION 
APPOINTEE 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STNAR.  Mr.  S[>eaker,  in  an  ob- 
scure Federal  agency,  is  an  obscure  ad- 
ministration appointee  who  is  quietly 
earning  $70,000  a  year  ^s  chairperson 
of  the  Cop3n-ight  Royalty  Tribunal. 
Never  mind  that  the  ap[>ointee  has  no 
professional  expertise  in  copyright. 
Never  mind  that  this  appointee  heads 
an  agency  that  distributes  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Never  mind  that  this 
agency  is  in  such  sad  shape  that  no 
segment  of  the  industry  which  it  regu- 
lates is  willing  to  appear  before  it. 
There  is  a  greater  issue:  Marianne 
Hall,  the  person  I  describe,  is  the  co- 
author (as  she  once  claimed)  or  the 
editor  (as  she  now  claims)  of  a  book 
which  contains  the  most  racist,  putrid, 
repugnant,  vicious,  brutal,  and  undis- 
guised statements  I  have  ever  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  hear  much 
about  this  book.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  res[>ondlng  to  it  than  to  repeat 
Thomas  Jefferson's  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  sacred  and  un- 
deniable; that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
independent,  that  from  that  equal  creation 

they  derive  rights  Inherent  and  inalienable 

•  •  • 

It's  very,  very  sad  we've  come  to  this. 


THE  REAL  WINNER  IN  INDIANA'S 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  CHENEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  this  House,  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
diana Eighth  Congressional  District 
race,  decided  to  seat  Mr.  McClosket, 
the  Democrat,  over  the  objections  of 
we  Republicans.  At  the  time  our  claim 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  was 
that  the  Democratically  dominated 
task  force  counted  until  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY  was  ahead  by  4  votes,  and  then 
stopped  counting,  and  left  32  votes  un- 
counted. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Evansvllle  Cou- 
rier, a  newspaper  in  the  district  affect- 
ed, coimted  the  remaining  32  ballots. 
They  checked  with  the  individuals 
who  cast  those  absentee  ballots  and 
were  able  to  contact  26  of  those  people 
who  had,  in  fact,  voted  but  whose  bal- 
lots were  not  counted  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  results  show  that  of  the  26, 
20  voted  for  Mr.  Mclntyre,  5  voted  for 
Mr.  McClosket,  and  1  did  not  vote  in 
the  congressional  race. 

The  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had 
counted  all  of  the  ballots,  is  that,  in 
fact.  Rick  Mclntyre,  the  Republican, 
won  the  race  in  the  Eighth  District  in 
Indiana  by  a  total  of  11  votes. 


'FOUNDATIONS  OP  SAND" 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  it  was  revealed  that  an  official 
of  the  Reagan  administration  partici- 
pated in  the  publication  of  a  book  en- 
titled "Foundations  of  Sand,"  which  I 
and  members  of  the  black  commimity, 
and  indeed  people  throughout  this 
Nation,  find  abhorrent  and  repulsive. 
Although  the  Chairwoman  of  the 
Copsrright  Royalty  Tribunal— Ms. 
Marianne  Hall— has  disavowed  her  in- 
volvement with  the  book,  I  find  it  to- 
tally unconscionable  that  a  public  offi- 
cial—and a  highly  salaried  one  at  that, 
who  appears  to  harbor  these  kinds  of 
attitudes  and  feelings,  can  be  appoint- 
ed to  such  a  position. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  clearly  shows  that 
Ms.  Hall,  despite  her  attempts  to  put 
herself  at  arm's  length  from  the  ra- 
cially disparaging  quotes  in  the  book. 
is  at  least  in  part  responsible  and  cul- 


D  This  symbol  represents  tiie  time  of  day  during  tl>e  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "Inillet"  symtwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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pable  of  advancing  these  offensive  and 
slanderous  views. 

These  revelations  are  particularly 
disconcerting  and  worrisome,  since 
they  come  at  a  time  when  the  people 
of  this  country  and  around  the  world 
are  remembering  the  atrocities  that 
occurred  in  Germany  over  four  dec- 
ades ago.  atrocities  that  were  the  by- 
products of  ignorance,  hatred,  and  big- 
otry. And  with  the  constant  refusal  of 
the  South  African  Government  to 
alter  its  policy  on  apartheid,  there  is 
continuing  proof  that  racial  bias  and 
prejudice  is  deeply  rooted  and  still 
exists. 

I  Join  with  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  out  on 
this  issue,  and  others  in  the  private 
sector  who  have  called  for  the  immedi- 
ate resignation  of  Ms.  Hall.  This  is  not 
a  partisan  issue— it  is  one  on  which  we 
all  should  and  can  agree.  Failure  by 
administration  officials  to  ask  Ms.  Hall 
to  resign  from  her  post  would  send  a 
very  damaging  signal  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country— black,  white,  and  other- 
wise—about this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  fairness  and  equality  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gious heritage,  or  national  descent. 


MOVIE  STARS  AS  FARM 
EXPERTS 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  today,  noted  agricultural 
experts  Jane  Fonda,  Cissy  Spacek,  and 
Jessica  Lange  have  graciously  consent- 
ed to  lend  their  expertise  to  the  ma- 
jority party's  grasp  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem. The  Democrat  caucus  task  force 
on  agriculture  has  besought  these 
care-worn  maidens  of  the  prairie  for 
advice  on  agricultural  policy.  We  real- 
ize how  much  our  friends  In  the  ma- 
jority party  want  to  be  recognized  as 
the  party  of  new  ideas,  and  calling  on 
movie  stars  for  testimony  about  farm- 
ing certainly  demonstrates  how  hard- 
pressed  the  E>emocrats  are  in  coming 
up  with  fresh  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  farmers  are  facing 
serious  problems.  These  problems 
need  both  an  immediate  and  a  long- 
term  solution.  But  when  I  need  to  be 
Informed  about  questions  of  farm 
policy,  I  at  least  know  where  to  turn: 
To  the  hard-working  men  and  women 
in  my  district  whose  efforts  have  made 
us  the  most  productive  agricultural 
economy  in  the  world.  To  call  on  the 
likes  of  Jane  Fonda  to  sort  out  our  ag- 
ricultural problem  is  simply  a  PR 
stunt,  and  a  demeaning  stunt  at  that.  I 
hope  my  friends  In  the  majority  will 
not  compound  their  mistake  by  seek- 
ing her  advice  on  foreign  policy  Issues 
as  well. 


ADhONISTRATIGN'S  CONCEPT  AS 
•COMMUNITY" 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
in  the  current  administration,  from 
the  President  on  down,  are  fond  of 
quoting  John  Kennedy.  Here  is  a 
quote  they  missed. 

Speaking  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  in  1957,  Kenne- 
dy said: 

Brotherhood,  tolerance,  enlightened  rela- 
tions between  membera  of  different  ethnic 
groups— these  are.  after  all.  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  concept  upon  which  all  free 
organised  society  la  baaed. 

For  the  Kennedy-philes  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  don't  know,  this  con- 
cept is  called  community. 

But  some  Reaganites  have  a  defini- 
tion of  their  own. 

Clarence  Pendleton  doesn't  like 
affirmative  action— unless  it  means 
he's  head  of  the  C^vil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation says  the  handicapped  have 
brought  their  plight  on  themselves.  Ed 
Meese  says  people  frequent  soup  lines 
for  the  food.  The  President  says  the 
homeless  sleep  on  grates  by  choice. 
And  now.  Mairianne  Hall  says  black 
Americans  are  bound  by  the  Jungle. 

Racist,  disparaging  comments  have 
no  place  in  John  Kennedy's  American 
community  of  1957  or  of  1985. 


THE  TIME  IS  RIPE  FOR  A  NEW 
GATT  ROUND 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend,  we  were  all  disappointed  to 
learn  that  France  has  posted  a  stum- 
bling block  to  the  efforts  of  the  major 
trading  countries  to  begin  a  new  global 
trade  round.  On  this  day,  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Kennedy  round  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade- The 
GATT— it  is  appropriate  to  reflect  for 
a  minute  on  the  benefits  of  multilater- 
al trade  negotiations. 

The  Kennedy  round,  and  later  the 
Tokyo  round,  resulted  In  the  substan- 
tial lowering  of  tariff  and  nontarlff 
barriers  to  trade.  All  countries  have 
benefited  from  the  stabilizing  and  lib- 
eralizing influence  of  global  rules  on 
trade. 

We  have  witnessed  an  eightfold  in- 
crease in  trade  since  the  GATT  system 
began.  The  beneficiaries  of  trade  are 
consumers,  labors,  industries,  and  na- 
tions. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  the  last 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. New  technologies  have  devel- 
oped. Services  have  become  an  active 
sector  in  world  trade.  Shortcomings  In 


the  old  rules  have  become  evident.  It 
Is  time  to  embark  on  a  new  round.  We 
need  to  extend  trade  rules  to  new 
areas  such  as  services,  intellectual 
property,  and  Investment. 

President  Mitterrand,  It  is  time  to  do 
the  responsible  thing  and  endorse  a 
new  trade  round.  Both  your  country- 
men and  mine  will  benefit  from  the 
fruits  of  such  an  effort. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FORMER 
SPOUSE  EQUITY  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Retirement 
Equity  Act.  Marriage  Is  an  economic 
partnership  in  which  both  Individuals 
contribute  to  the  livelihood  of  the 
family.  Both  partners  share  the  per- 
sonal and  economic  expenses  required 
during  family  life.  For  the  military 
spouse,  however,  the  demands  of 
family  and  frequent  moves  make  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  Impossible,  to  establish  a 
pension  based  on  years  worked  with  a 
single  employer. 

Those  military  spouses  whose  mar- 
riages end  In  divorce  often  find  them- 
selves without  retirement  benefits.  Al- 
though current  law  allows  courts  to 
consider  the  military  retirement  pay 
In  divorce  settlements,  many  courts 
faU  to  recognize  the  contribution  and 
sacrifices  of  the  spouse  to  a  military 
career.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  difficulty  In  interpreting 
some  of  the  formulas  created  by  the 
courts  to  divide  military  pay.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  pro  rata  presump- 
tion to  the  military  retirement  pay  for 
the  former  spouse.  The  division  would 
be  based  on  the  years  contributed  to 
the  military  career  and  subject  to 
court  review.  In  1980  and  1982  Con- 
gress passed  laws  to  provide  a  pro  rata 
presumption  for  CIA  and  Foreign 
Service  spouses.  This  policy  should  be 
extended  to  military  spouses. 

In  addition,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spouse  Retirement  Equity  Act 
expands  options  available  to  those 
members  and  spouses  who  want  to 
participate  In  the  survivor  benefit 
plan.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Recoro  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  my  fact 
sheet  that  fully  explains  what  this  bill 
will  do. 
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THE  TWO-PARTY  SYSTEM 
VERSUS  INDIANA 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  would  Thomas  Jefferson  say  if 
he  were  witness  to  the  recent  unpleas- 
antness visited  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana?  I  surmise 
that  it  may  echo  what  he  wrote  to 
fellow  patriot  Henry  Lee  in  1823: 

Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally 
divided  into  two  parties:  ( 1 )  Those  who  fear 
and  distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes.  (2)  Those  who  identify  with 
the  people,  have  confidence  In  them,  cher- 
ish and  consider  them  as  the  most  honest 
and  safe,  although  not  the  most  wise  deposi- 
tory of  the  public  Interests.  In  every  coun- 
try these  two  parties  exist:  and  in  every  one 
where  they  are  free  to  think,  speak,  and 
write,  they  will  declare  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  both  parties  in 
the  House  have  declared  themselves 
quite  clearly  on  this  matter. 


LIMITING  CONFUCT  OF  INTER- 
EST IN  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Boxzr,  a  bill  to 
limit  conflicts  of  interest  In  the  de- 
fense procurement  process.  Our  bill 
combines  the  best  features  of  my  origi- 
nal bill  and  that  of  Mrs.  Boxer  and 
Mr.  Nichols  on  this  Issue.  It  is  the 
result  of  extensive  testimony  received 
at  hearings  chaired  by  myself  and  Mr. 
Nichols. 

Our  hearings  revealed  that  when  de- 
fense procurement  officials  "switch 
sides"  and  go  to  work  for  defense  con- 
tractors, the  result  is  often  higher 
prices,  lower  quality,  and  decreased 
public  confidence  In  our  national  De- 
fense Establishment. 

Our  bill  attacks  this  problem  direct- 
ly. It  prohibits  anyone  with  significant 
responsibility  for  a  defense  contract 
from  shortly  thereafter  working  for  a 
firm  Involved  in  that  contract. 

I  should  stress  that  the  official 
would  not  be  barred  from  working 
with  all  defense  contractors  but  only 
with  the  few  companies  with  which  he 
or  she  directly  dealt,  and  then  only  for 
2  years. 

We  are  working  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  this  Is  the 
year  that  we  finally  pass  a  meaningful 
reform.  We  will  have  more  extensive 
comments  later  when  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Senator  Pryor  introduce  leg- 
islation similar  to  our  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  also  working  on 
other  reforms  in  the  fields  of  claims 
against  the  Government  by  contrac- 
tors which  will  be  the  subject  of  dif- 
ferent legislation. 


THE  FINAL  COUNT  ON  THE 
EIGHTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Chkhet]  has  already 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  fact  so  startling  that  I  wanted  to 
report  it  again  for  those  who  may 
have  missed  it. 

According  to  the  Evansvllle  Courier 
in  a  copyright  story  they  contacted 
the  voters  who  were  not  counted  by 
the  recent  task  force. 

lAi.  Speaker,  the  Associated  Press 
reports,  and  I  quote: 

The  32  absentee  ballots  that  were  never 
counted  in  Indiana's  8th  District  Congres- 
sional race  would  have  given  Republican 
Rick  Mclntyre  the  winning  edge  according 
to  a  newspaper  survey  of  the  voters. 

At  least  20  of  the  32  ballots  not  counted 
because  the  voters'  signatures  were  not  no- 
tarized or  cast  for  Mclntyre,  The  EvansvUle 
Courier  reported  in  a  copyright  story  in 
today's  edition.  The  ballots  would  have 
overcome  Democratic  Representative  Prank 
McCloskey's  four  vote  margin  of  victory  If 
they  had  been  counted  as  demanded  by  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress. 

Of  26  people  contacted  by  the  newspaper. 
20  said  they  voted  for  Mclntyre.  five  for 
McCloskey.  and  one  said  she  did  not  vote  in 
the  Congressional  race.  One  voter  died  last 
February  and  five  could  not  be  reached. 

Even  if  all  six  people  who  were  not  con- 
tacted voted  for  McCloskey  the  ballots  still 
would  have  given  Mclntyre  the  edge. 

In  other  words,  thanks  to  the  Evans- 
vllle Courier,  which  finished  the  Job 
the  task  force  refused  to  finish,  in  fact 
had  all  the  ballots  been  counted  it  is 
clear  Mclntyre  would  have  won  the 
race. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  3^eld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


taxpayers  of  this  Nation  should  not 
have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  those 
who  espouse  bigotry  or  racism.  Those 
who  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
representing  this  great  country  should 
at  least  respect  the  principles  which 
govern  it. 

It  is  an  Insult  to  all  Americans  for 
this  administration  to  allow  such 
people  to  continue  In  office.  I  call  on 
the  President  to  stand  up  for  decency, 
for  fairness,  and  for  the  Constitution. 


ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  declares  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal."  Our  Con- 
stitution calls  for  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  in  our  society.  This  Is  the 
beauty  of  the  American  Government 
and  the  American  spirit.  Unfortunate- 
ly, certain  members  of  this  administra- 
tion don't  seem  to  think  so.  Over  the 
past  several  weeks  and  months,  vari- 
ous Reagan  administration  officials 
have  denigrated  American  blacks, 
American  Jews,  native  Americans,  His- 
panic Americans,  and  the  handi- 
capped. The  latest  dose  of  repugnance 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  book.  "Founda- 
tions of  Sand."  edited  by  Marianne 
Mele  HaU.  a  Reagan  administration 
appointee,  now  Chair  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


ELEVATION  OF  NICARAGUAN 
BISHOP  A  POLITICAL  ACT  AS 
WELL  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  ACT 

(Mr.  LACK)MARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  elevation  of  Nicaraguan  Archbish- 
op Miguel  Obando  Y  Bravo  can  be 
viewed  as  much  a  political  act  as  a  reli- 
gious one. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Sandlnista  leader- 
ship Includes  several  Catholic  priests, 
and  the  Pope  has  ordered  them  out  of 
politics.  Their  refusal  to  relinquish 
their  state  duties  has  led  to  the  sus- 
pension by  the  Vatican  of  their  reli- 
gious fimctions.  Now  that  the  Pope 
has  named  Obando  Y  Bravo  cardinal, 
the  tension  between  the  church  and 
the  Sandlnista  regime  is  expected  to 
increase.  Those  Catholics  who  oppose 
the  Sandlnista  regime  reportedly 
regard  Obando  Y  Bravo  as  sympathet- 
ic to  their  cause. 

Obando  Y  Bravo  has  continued  to 
press  for  direct  talks  with  Nicaraguan 
resistance  leaders.  He  has  said  that 
"we  seek  peace  by  civilized  means  and 
with  dialog— a  mediation  among  Nica- 
raguans,  if  both  sides  will  accept  this." 

Following  the  announcement  of 
Reagan's  peace  proposal  In  early  April, 
which  included  a  call  for  dialog  l>e- 
tween  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance.  Obando  Y  Bravo  was 
asked  whether  the  church's  blueprint 
for  peace  followed  the  same  lines  as 
the  Reagan  proposal.  Obando  Y  Bravo 
stressed  that  the  Nicaraguan  bishops 
conference  "exactly  a  year  ago  made 
.such  a  proposal  on  Easter  Sunday." 


CALLING     FOR     THE     RESIGNA- 
TION OP  MS.  MARIANNE  HALL 

(Mr.  HAYES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  by  now  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding Ms.  Marianne  Hall,  the 
newly  appointed  Chairperson  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.  EJveryday 
she  redefines  her  role  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  book.  "Foxmdations  of 
Sand,"  a  book  filled  with  some  of  the 
most  racist  and  offensive  Ideas  ever 
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admitted  to  by  a  person  holding  public 
office.  She  has  moved  from  coauthor 
to  editor  to  one  who  merely  edited 
"verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns."  Was 
"Jungle  freedoms"  one  of  the  nouns 
that  she  added?  Or  was  "subsidized 
procreation"  one  of  her  ideas? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  last 
Thursday,  Ms.  Hall  delivered  a  brief 
statement  to  some  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  an  attempt 
to  clear  up  this  controversy.  This  is 
only  another  example  of  how  this  ad- 
ministration has  turned  the  whole 
idea  of  fairness  and  morality  into  a 
mere  political  game.  Instead  of  send- 
ing her  response  to  those  who  were 
calling  for  her  resignation— or  better 
yet— to  the  entire  House  of  Represent- 
atives, it  was  only  given  to  Republican 
Members.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  Ms. 
Hall  knows  it  or  not,  morality  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  doesn't  belong  to 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  to 
people  of  conscience  everywhere.  The 
same  thing  applies  whether  we  are 
speaking  of  visiting  the  graves  of 
stormtroopers  In  Bitburg,  or  practicing 
"constructive  engagement"  with  the 
racist  regime  in  Johannesburg.  It's  the 
same  thing  whether  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled, or  a  public  official  like  Ms.  Hall, 
who,  if  she  isn't  a  racist,  doesn't  mind 
taking  the  credit  as  coauthor  of  racist 
books. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  administration  has  lost  its  sense 
of  morality.  It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to 
help  to  set  it  right.  The  first  step  in 
that  direction  should  be  the  termina- 
tion of  Ms.  Marianne  Hall.  In  that 
regard,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port House  Resolution  155. 


THE  PINAL  TALLY  ON  THE  RACE 
IN  THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT  IN 
INDIANA 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

As  a  couple  of  my  colleagues  indicat- 
ed earlier,  the  cloud  that  hangs  over 
the  gentleman's  seat  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  has  become  a  thun- 
derstorm by  the  revelation  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  survey  of  the  32  ballots 
never  counted  in  the  recount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  Associated 
Press  story  datelined  Evansville,  IN. 

The  32  absentee  b&lloU  that  were  never 
counted  In  Indiana's  8th  District  congres- 
sional race  would  have  given  Republican 
Rick  Mclntyre  the  winning  edge,  according 
to  a  newspaper  survey  of  the  voters. 

At  least  30  of  the  32  ballots  not  counted 
because  the  voter's  signatures  were  not  no- 
torized—were  cast  for  McIntyre,The  E^rans- 
vllle  Courier  reported  in  a  copyright  story  in 
today's  editions.  The  balloU  would  have 
overcome  Democratic  Rep.  Prank  McClos- 
key'8  four-vote  margin  of  victory  if  they  had 


been  counted  as  demanded  by  Republican 
memt>ers  of  Congress. 

Of  36  people  contacted  by  the  newspaper, 
30  said  they  voted  for  Mclntyre,  five  (or 
McCloskey  and  one  said  she  did  not  vote  in 
the  congressional  race.  One  voter  died  last 
February  and  five  could  not  be  reached. 

Even  if  all  six  people  who  weren't  contact- 
ed voted  for  McCloskey,  the  ballots  still 
would  have  given  Mclntyre  the  edge. 

McCloskey  was  seated  Wednesday  after 
the  Democrat-controlled  House  voted  nearly 
along  party  lines.  Republicans  had  called 
for  a  special  election. 
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So  the  verdict  is  in,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Just  as  we  feared:  Mclntyre  won  the 
election,  the  Democrats  seated  the 
loser. 


WE  CANNOT  CONTINUE  TO 
RAISE  THE  DEBT  CEILINO 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober, at  the  request  of  the  President, 
this  Congress  raised  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$1,824  billion,  an  increase  of  $248  bU- 
Uon. 

The  Treasury  has  recently  notified 
us  that  this  wiU  not  be  enough  money 
to  get  through  the  fiscal  year,  as  they 
had  expected  when  they  asked  us  to 
raise  it  last  year,  and  they  will  ask  us 
in  July  to  raise  this  debt  ceiling  again 
by  some  unknown  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  accede  to  tills  re- 
quest by  the  President  this  time,  but 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  time. 
Unless  there  Is  a  proposal  put  forward 
by  the  President  suid  adopted  by  the 
Congress  to  get  this  borrowing,  bor- 
rowing, borrowing  under  control.  It  is 
wrecking  our  domestic  economy.  It  is 
decapitalizing  our  farms  and  factories, 
it  is  unemploying  our  people,  and  it  Is 
going  to  be  a  disaster  for  us  unless  it  is 
controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I  hope  to  put 
forward  a  plan  that  would  allow  the 
President,  if  he  disagrees  with  an  ap- 
propriation to  delete  that  appropria- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  item  or 
however  he  wishes  to,  from  appropria- 
tions bills. 

We  are  in  a  time  of  emergency  and 
this,  what  is  now  happening,  cannot 
continue  to  go  forward. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
INSENSITTVnTY  TO  MINORITIES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  appointment  of  Marianne  Hall  to 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  is  an 
outrage  not  only  to  blacks,  but  to  all 
minorities  and  all  Americans  who 
treasure  this  country's  protection  of 
the  integrity  of  all  people.  It  appears 


that  there  Is  a  place  in  a  public  service 
for  more  that  espouse  racist  and  bigot, 
if  not  in  the  private  sector,  in  public 
service.  What  is  so  attractive  about 
this  person's  resimie,  that  the  Reagan 
administration  had  little  problem  with 
her  only  published  work,  "Founda- 
tions of  Sand?"  It  would  have  been 
more  appropriately  entitled  "Founda- 
tions of  a  Sociology  of  Racism:  A 
Handbook  on  Racist  Ideology,  a 
Primer  for  Segregationists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  an  isolated 
show  of  recent  Insensitlvlty  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  President's  Bitburg 
trip  was  most  regrettable.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  thousands  of  farm- 
workers are  denied  sanitation  stand- 
ards as  they  work  and  sweat  in  this 
Nation's  fields.  In  our  Department  of 
Education,  an  official  had  dared  to 
slight  the  disabled.  The  administra- 
tion would  cut  free  mailing  privileges 
to  the  blind.  The  list  goes  on,  but  the 
patience  of  the  American  people  does 
not.  Today,  Ms.  Hall  continues  in 
public  office  without  the  public  trust. 

What  Is  the  main  thesis  of  Ms.  Hall 
on  the  problems  of  blacks  in  our  socie- 
ty? Listen  to  these  ringing  words  of 
wisdom: 

The  problems  rise  when  you  displace  the 
Jungle-freedoms-types  into  the  Scotland- 
type  environment  which  is  America  •  •  •  " 

And  why  do  some  blacks  get  welfare? 
Ms.  Hall  again  Is  edifying: 

They  put  blacks  on  welfare  so  that  they 
can  continue  their  Jungle  freedoms  of  lei- 
sure time  and  subsidized  procreation. 

Why  should  we  have  a  separate  edu- 
cation system  for  blacks?  Ms.  Hall 
reaches  the  height  of  wisdom: 

Blacks  resent  attending  American 
schools  .  .  .  (because)  they  consider  the  cur- 
riculum irrelevant,  which  Indeed  it  is  for 
them. 

Finally,  Ms.  Hall's  crystal  clear 
racism  becomes  eloquent: 

llielr  race  has  skipped  the  centuries  of 
training  which  has  produced  In  other  races 
discipline,  foresight,  and  tolerance  of  drudg- 
ery, necessary  for  success  in  the  agricultural 
and  Industrial  ages  In  the  temperate 
zones  •  •  *. 

Ms.  Hall  is  entitled  to  write  and  ex- 
press her  opinions.  But  she  ought  to 
be  dismissed  from  a  post  in  which  the 
public  expects  our  Constitution  to  be 
defended  and  our  ideals  upheld. 


WIDE-ANGLE  TELEVISION  COV- 
ERAGE OF  HOUSE  PROCEED- 
INGS 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  House  niles 
to  provide  for  the  wide-angle  television 
coverage  of  this  Chamber's  legislative 
proceedings. 


This  resolution  is  the  natural  and 
logical  complement  to  recent  House 
actions  to  provide  wide-angle  televi- 
sion coverage  of  this  Chamber.  As  re- 
cently as  last  week,  the  House  adopted 
a  resolution  to  provide  television  cov- 
erage of  the  floor  proceedings  while 
Members  are  voting.  Last  year,  as  my 
colleagues  recall,  the  Speaker  initiated 
wide-angle  television  coverage  of  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  providing  wide-angle 
television  coverage  during  House 
debate  on  legislation  continues  the 
steps  already  taken  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  a  complete,  un- 
edited and  uninterrupted  broadcast  ac- 
count of  House  floor  proceedings. 
Such  wide-angle  coverage  further  in- 
sures that  the  American  people  receive 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  debate 
during  our  consideration  of  legislation 
here  on  the  House  fl(X)r. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  taken 
great  strides  to  open  the  legislative 
process  to  the  view  and  scrutiny  of  the 
American  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  opening  our  floor  debate 
to  the  fullest  possible  television  cover- 
age. Such  an  act  will  ensure  an  even 
more  informed  public. 


associated  with  have  hurt  millions  of 
people  su:ross  this  coimtry  for  decades. 

She  should  go,  too. 

The  administration  should  treat  its 
second  term  appointments  with  care 
even  though  there  will  be  no  election 
in  4  years  to  which  It  must  answer. 
The  administration  must  still  answer 
each  day  to  all  of  the  American 
people— not  just  the  hard  right  parti- 
sans that  clamor  for  Influence. 


A  PATTERN  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
PARTISANSHIP  IS  EMERGING 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
there  seems  to  be  another  story  about 
a  Reagan  appointee  who  Is  not  fit  for 
office.  A  pattern  of  conservative  parti- 
sanship is  emerging. 

Over  at  the  important  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  Dr.  Devine 
abused  his  office  In  such  a  highly  po- 
litical way  that  even  members  of  his 
own  party  question  whether  he  should 
remain  in  office. 

At  the  Department  of  Education,  an- 
other Reagan  appointee  stepped  down 
because  she  put  forward  the  view  that 
the  disabled  among  us  were  selfish  and 
deserved  their  fate  because  of  some 
unknown  sin.  She  is  gone  now,  but  not 
without  causing  pain  to  those  who 
should  be  helped  rather  than  hurt  by 
Federal  appointees. 

At  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  now 
have  a  Secretary  who  has  the  faith  of 
the  Congress.  Yet  It  should  not  go  un- 
noticed that  it  has  taken  several  years 
for  us  to  get  a  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
has  merited  our  trust,  and  those  are 
years  lost  forever  to  the  workers  of 
this  coimtry. 

And  now  the  Reagan  pattern  has 
seeped  down  to  the  tiny  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal.  Another  Reagan  ap- 
pointment Is  found  to  be  imfit  for 
office. 

We  do  not  want  to  persecute  anyone. 
However,  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  racist  views  which  Ms.  Hall  Is 


THE  CONTINUING  PROBLEM  OF 
COMPUTER  CRIME 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  continuing  problem  of 
computer  crime  which  we  dealt  with  in 
part  during  the  last  Congress  but 
which  needs  further  attention  in  this 
Congress. 

The  continuing  need  for  extra  pro- 
tection in  this  area  was  clearly  demon- 
strated earlier  this  year  when  a  group 
of  hackers  harassed  a  Newsweek  re- 
porter, Richard  Sandza,  who  had  un- 
covered and  publicized  some  of  their 
shady  activities.  The  hackers,  incensed 
by  the  bad  publicity,  began  to  harass 
Mr.  Sandza  and  his  wife  with  anony- 
mous phone  calls  and  auto  dial  calls 
and  finally  started  a  mock  trial  on 
what  Is  called  "pirate  bulletin  boards" 
around  the  country.  In  this  process 
they  broke  into  the  TRW  computer 
records  where  they  pulled  out  Sand- 
za's  credit  card  numbers,  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  make  numerous  false 
credit  purchases  and  charge  them  to 
Mr.  Sandza. 

The  incident  merely  dramatizes  the 
need  for  expanded  Federal  computer 
crime  protection,  and  I  intend  to 
pursue  this  matter  in  hearings  on  H.R. 
1001  later  this  month. 

H.R.  1001  would  complement  last 
year's  efforts  to  make  computer  crime 
a  Federal  offense.  It  is  aimed  at  white- 
collar  criminals  and  hackers  who 
would  violate  our  privacy  and  carry 
out  high  technology  schemes  to  de- 
fraud. 

Computer  technology  has  brought 
us  a  long  way  in  the  past  decade.  How- 
ever, that  technology— with  all  its 
gains— has  left  us  with  a  new  breed  of 
criminals.  I  believe  that  Government 
and  industry  have  a  dual  responsibility 
In  this  area.  Industry  has  to  develop 
locks  to  protect  the  Intangible  proper- 
ty In  computer  systems,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  provide  the 
laws  to  prosecute  this  primarily  Inter- 
state process  of  breaking  these  locks 
and  entering  the  systems. 


THE  SELECTION  OP  MARIANNE 

MELE  HALL 
(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  selec- 
tion of  Marianne  Mele  Hall  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal Is  yet  another  Indication  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  insensitlvlty 
and  Its  lack  of  moral  leadership. 

Ms.  Hall  is  barely  qualified  for  the 
position  that  she  now  holds.  She  does 
not  have  an  expertise  in  copsTlght  law. 

If  that  were  the  only  argument 
against  her  continuing  in  her  position, 
we  would  not  be  talking  about  this 
matter  today.  It  is  an  unfortimate  fact 
that  the  administration  all  too  often 
makes  appointments  which  are  based 
on  philosophical  litmus  tests  rather 
than  on  expertise. 

However,  lids.  Hall  apparently  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  writing  and 
editing  of  a  book  entitled,  "Founda- 
tions of  Sand."  That  t>ook  includes  a 
totally  offensive  chapter  regarding 
black  Americans.  It  is  racist  rot. 

Among  other  things,  the  book  advo- 
cates a  separate  school  system  for 
black  students.  It  also  contains  this  in- 
sulting passage  regarding  black  Ameri- 
can men. 

"They  insist  on  preserving  their 
jungle  freedoms,  their  women,  their 
avoidance  of  personal  responsibility 
and  their  abhorrence  of  the  work 
ethic." 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  contro- 
versy, Ms.  Hall  now  claims  that  she 
merely  edited  "Foundations  of  Sand." 
No  longer  does  she  claim  that  she  Is  a 
coauthor,  as  she  originally  stated  in  a 
Senate  questionnaire  and  on  the  copy- 
right application.  The  role  that  Ms. 
Hall  played  in  the  production  of  the 
book  is  not  the  Issue.  Instead,  we  must 
judge  whether  someone  who  had  a 
part  in  the  writing  or  editing  of  this 
patently  prejudiced  piece  Is  suited  to 
hold  an  appointive  office  In  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  believe  that  In  associating  herself 
with  the  publication  of  this  book,  in 
allowing  her  name  to  t>e  listed  on  the 
cover  as  a  coauthor,  Ms.  Hall  sacri- 
ficed whatever  fitness  she  may  have 
had  to  hold  high  office  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

More  than  200  years  ago,  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  our  founding  document, 
set  forth  the  principle  from  which  all 
of  our  other  national  tenets  stem:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

It  Is  a  travesty  that  someone  who 
has  helped  to  advance  a  contrary  phi- 
losophy now  holds  high  office  in  the 
Government  of  our  country. 

From  Bitburg  to  the  nomination  of 
Mariarme  Hall,  the  administration 
fails  to  recognize  the  sensitivities  of 
others. 

In  this  case,  it  is  essential  that  Mar- 
iaime  Hall  resign. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  this  Nation  and  ought  to 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  this 
administration. 


CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMMING 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
did  you  know  that  by  the  time  a  child 
finishes  high  school  he  or  she  will 
have  spent  10,000  to  15,000  hours  in 
front  of  a  television  set?  This  is  more 
time  than  In  the  classroom.  This  amaz- 
ing fact  makes  it  very  clear  that  today, 
television  plays  a  major  part  in  the 
lives,  attitudes,  and  education  of  our 
children.  What  is  more  clear  is  that  as 
a  society  we  must  make  sure  that  this 
valuable  educational  tool  be  used  as  a 
positive  force  in  the  lives  of  America's 
children. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that.  I  believe,  will  ensure  that  broad- 
casters serve  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
children  in  their  audiences.  Under  the 
biU.  stations  which  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  children  will 
have  theii-  licenses  taken  away  by  the 
PCC  and  given  to  someone  who  will 
fulfill  this  important  obligation.  Past 
legislative  proposals  have  mandated  a 
specific  number  of  hours  per  week  for 
children's  programming.  This  has 
proven  confusing  and  difficult  for 
broadcasters.  My  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  the  needs  of  children  must  be 
served  by  broadcasters  and  then  re- 
quires the  PCC  to  determine  this  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  at  the  time  of  li- 
cense renewal. 

While  I  favor  substantial  deregula- 
tion of  the  broadcasting  Industry  in 
order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment controls  that  have  handi- 
ci4>ped  the  Industry's  ability  to  serve 
the  public.  I  take  very  seriously  the  in- 
dustry's obligation  to  serve  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation.  In  short,  I  will  not 
support  any  deregulatory  policy  that 
relieves  TV  and  radio  stations  from 
their  important  role  in  our  children's 
lives. 

Children  need  our  help.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me  in  my  endeavor 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  children's 
programming  thereby  giving  our  chil- 
dren a  better  future. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OP 
REALITY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Reagan  White  House,  it  is  the 
major— premise  that  image  counts  for 
more  than  reality.  Translated  into 
practice,    this    means    that    Roiuild 


Reagan  prefers  to  buildup  and  play  on 
images,  rather  than  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  laying  out  the  hard  facts  and 
doing  the  hard  work  of  real  leader- 
ship. Thus  it  is  that  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, everything  has  been  done  to 
project  images  and  perceptions,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  discuss 
actual  reality. 

One  reality  in  Central  America  is 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
to  which  we  belong,  which  was  found- 
ed upon  our  leadership,  and  which  is 
pledged  to  maintain  mutual  peace  and 
mutual  respect  among  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere. 

Previous  administrations  have  found 
cause  to  intervene  in  other  countries 
of  this  hemisphere— but  in  those  cases 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
was  consulted,  and  agreed  with  the 
action  taken.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  not  taken  its  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  to  the  OAS:  nor  has  it 
sought  OAS  support.  Indeed,  while 
other  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
seek  some  means  of  negotiation,  the 
President  rejects  every  opportunity 
and  turns  away  from  every  possiblity. 

Yet  we  are  pledged  In  the  Rio 
Treaty  to  use  peaceful  means  and  to 
respect  sovereign  states,  regardless  of 
whether  we  like  or  dislike  those  states. 
With  regard  to  Nicaragua,  we  main- 
tain an  Embassy  there,  and  have 
throughout  the  Sandinista  regime. 
This  fact  constitutes  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. The  Rio  Treaty,  which  we 
signed  and  pledged  to  live  by,  says 
this,  in  Its  article  13:  "Recognition  im- 
plies that  the  State  granting  it  accepts 
the  personality  of  the  new  State." 

President  Reagan  has  never  with- 
drawn recognition  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  which  must  mean  that 
he  thinks  it  Is  a  legitimate  Govern- 
ment. That  is  reality,  and  since  that  Is 
the  case.  International  law  clearly  pro- 
scribes the  clandestine  war  he  has 
been  undertaking  against  Nlcaragiia. 
It  is  not  only  against  international 
law.  but  it  Is  against  our  own  laws. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  FIRE 
IdARIANNE  HALL 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  we  read  the  comments  of 
Marianne  Hall.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  action  from  the  White  House 
about  her.  So  far  there  has  t>een  noth- 
ing but  silence. 

The  President's  appointee  as  chair 
of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
listed  herself  as  the  coauthor  of  the 
book  "Foundations  of  Sand."  in  a  bio- 
graphical form  used  during  consider- 
ation of  her  Senate  confirmation,  and 
she  now  says  she  was  responsible  only 
for  editing  the  book. 


Mr.  Speaker,  she  is  clearly  not  a  very 
good  editor.  But,  more  importantly, 
she  lacks  any  understandiiig  of  the 
plight  of  the  American  people,  black 
or  white,  and  as  such  carmot  be  ex- 
pected to  represent  their  Interests  on 
matters  coming  t>efore  the  Tribunal. 

I  call  on  the  President,  as  he  comes 
back  to  the  United  States,  to  take  the 
lead  on  this  issue  to  demonstrate  at 
last  some  sensitivity  in  this  situation 
and  fire  the  Chair  of  the  Tribunal  if 
she  is  unwilling  to  resign  voluntarily. 


MARIANNE  M.  HALL  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  ask  for  the  resignation  of 
Marianne  Mele  Hall.  Her  association 
with  the  book,  the  "Foimdatlons  of 
Sand."  disqualifies  her  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
book  is  so  terrible,  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  quote  from  it.  It's  vicious  racism 
and  once  again  points  out  the  Insensl- 
tivity  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

Reagan  went  to  Bitburg  yesterday. 
He  didn't  realize  the  pain  that  many 
Americans  suffered  during  World  War 
II. 

Reagan  appointed  James  Watt  who 
made  the  famous  remark  that  a  cer- 
tain board  was  representative  because 
it  includes  a  "black.  Jew.  woman  and  a 
cripple." 

This  administration  attempts  to 
grant  tax  exemptions  to  openly  segre- 
gated schools. 

These  actions  violate  my  beliefs.  All 
Americans  are  equal,  and  they  deserve 
respect.  Marianne  Hall  is  not  someone 
who  should  represent  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 


MS.  HALL  AND  PRESIDENTIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
second  Inaugural  address.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  implied  that  America 
now  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  end  lingering  racist  attitudes. 
Considering  Mr.  Reagan's  unfortunate 
approach  to  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties issues,  this  hopeful  statement  has 
been  proven  worthless.  The  current 
controversy  surrounding  Marianne 
Hall,  a  Presidential  appointee,  and  her 
book  "Foundations  of  Sand."  has  been 
symbolic  of  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  President's  rhetoric  auid  the 
President's  position  on  civil  rights.  Ms. 
Hall's  editorial  role  In  "Foundations  of 
Sand"  reflects  a  19th  century  racist's 
attitude  toward  blacks.  This  is  hardly 
representative  of  the  hopeful,  new  era 
that  President  Reagan  insists  is  here. 
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With  conunltment.  I  join  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  In  Its  condem- 
nation of  Hall's  efforts  In  "Founda- 
tions of  Sand."  With  sadness,  I  must 
decry  Mr.  Reagan's  poor  judgment  In 
furthering  racist  attitudes  through  his 
appointment  of  Ms.  Hall.  The  Presi- 
dent must  stand  for  high  moral  princi- 
ples, and  he  owes  an  obligation  to  the 
electorate  to  make  good  his  inaugural 
promises.  Since  Mr.  Reagan  wishes  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  let  us,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  assure  the 
American  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment does  not  tolerate  racist  public  of- 
ficials in  its  ranks.  Let  us  continue  to 
stand  together  against  racism,  and 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  American 
Government  must  never  further  the 
cause  of  intolerance  smd  bigotry.  We 
request  an  apology  from  the  President 
to  the  American  people,  and  we  ask 
the  President  to  request  Ms.  Hall's  res- 
ignation. 


Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  May  7.  1985. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  ASK 
MARIANNE  HALL  TO  RESIGN 

(Mr.  WHEAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  Marianne  Hall.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  appointee  as  Chair  of 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  has 
surely  saddened  and  surprised  our 
President  by  her  coauthorshlp  of  a  ra- 
cially repugnant  and  scientifically  dis- 
torted book.  She  completely  disregard- 
ed the  President's  often  espoused 
belief  for  equality  and  opportxuiity  for 
all  our  people.  We  all  join  the  Presi- 
dent In  being  saddened  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  surprised.  For  this  is  the 
administration  that  gave  us  Ann  Bur- 
ford,  who  spent  her  time  cleaning  up 
not  waste  sites  but  reputations.  They 
also  gave  us  Paul  Thayer,  convicted 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Ed  Meese.  investigated  for  filing  r6- 
sum6s  In  his  checkbook;  and  other  no- 
table appointees  like  Clarence  Pendle- 
ton. Jim  Watt  and  the  Indicted  Ray 
Donovan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  fond  of 
quoting  a  sign  on  Harry  Truman's 
desk.  There  was  another  sign  on  that 
desk  that  said.  "Always  do  right.  You 
will  surprise  some  people  and  astonish 
the  rest." 

Mr.  President,  astonish  us,  ask  Mari- 
anne Hall  to  resign. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4,  rule  XV. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  46.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  REGARDING  CODIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  597)  to 
amend  subtitle  n  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  "Shipping,"  making  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amt  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  n  of  title  46,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

<1)  In  section  3305(b).  strike  ' life-saving" 
and  "life  preserver  or  firehose"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "lifesavlng"  and  "life  preserver, 
llfesaving  device,  or  firehose",  respectively. 

(2)  In  section  3501— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  the  comma: 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  strike  "violates  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "carries  more  passengers  than  the 
number  of  passengers  permitted  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  Inspection". 

(3)  In  section  7702(a),  strike  "mariners" " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "mariner's". 

(4)  In  section  8302(b).  strike  "clerks"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "clerks.". 

(5)  In  section  10504.  amend  subsection  (d) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
do  not  apply. 

"(1)  a  vessel  engaged  in  coastwise  com- 
merce. 

"(2)  a  yacht. 

"(3)  a  fishing  vessel  (except  a  vessel  taking 
oysters). 

"(4)  a  whaling  vessel.". 

(6)  In  section  11101(d),  strike  "light"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Ughted". 

(7)(A)   In   the   analysis   of  chapter   121, 
amend  the  Item  relating  to  section  12109  to 
read  as  foUows: 
"12109.  Recreational  vessel  Ucenses.". 

(B)  In  sections  1210(5)  and  12104(2).  strike 
"pleasure"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "recre- 
ational". 

(C)  In  section  12109  and  the  catchline  for 
such  section,  strike  "Pleasure"  and  "pleas- 
ure vessel"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert 
In  leu  thereof  "Recreational"  and  "recre- 
ational vessel",  respectively. 

(D)  In  section  12110  (a)  and  (c),  strike 
"documented  pleasure"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "documented  rec- 
reational". 

(8)  In  section  12114(a).  strike  "of  docu- 
mentation". 

(9KA)  In  the  caption  for  part  E  in  the  a- 
nalysls  of  such  subtitle  II  which  appears 
before  the  text  of  Part  A  of  such  subtitle, 
strike  "Licenses.  Certificates,  and  Merchant 
Mariners' "  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Mer- 
chant Seamen  Licenses,  Certificates,  and". 

(B)  In  the  caption  for  part  E  immediately 
before  the  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  such 
subtitle  II.  strike  "Licenses.  Certificates, 
and  Merchant  Mariners'  "  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Merchant  Seamen  Licenses,  Certif- 
icates, and". 

(C)  In  section  7501(a),  strike  "certificate, 
or  document"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 


"certificate  of  registry,  or  merchant  mari- 
ner's document". 

(D)  In  section  7503(b).  strike  "certificate, 
or  document "  the  first  time  It  appears  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "certificate  of  registry, 
or  merchant  mariner's  document". 

(E)  In  section  7703,  strike  "certificate." 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "certificate  of  registry.". 

(P)  In  section  7704(b),  strike  'document" 
the  first  tUne  It  appears  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "merchant  mariner's  document". 

(G)  In  section  7704(c).  strike  "certificate, 
or  document"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"certificate  of  registry,  or  merchant  mari- 
ners" document". 

(H)  In  section  7705(a).  strike  "certificates, 
and  documents"  and  Uisert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"certificates  of  registry,  and  merchant  mari- 
ners' documents". 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  subsection  (aX6) 
of  this  section  Is  August  26,  1983. 

Sec.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Coast  Guard  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-557; 
08  Stat.  2871).  and  the  amendments  made 
by  such  section,  are  repealed  as  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1984.  Regulations  prescribed  and  ac- 
tions taken  under,  and  references  to,  sucb 
section  and  amendments  made  by  such  sec- 
tion are  deemed  to  be  regulations  prescribed 
and  actions  taken  under,  and  references  to. 
section  701  of  the  Act  of  November  8.  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-423;  98  SUt.  3413).  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  section  701. 

Sk.  3.  Section  403(a)  of  the  Commercial 
Pishing  Industry  Vessel  Act  (PubUc  Law  98- 
364;  98  SUt.  450)  is  amended  by  striking' 
"Before"'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  chapter  37  of  title 
46,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  before". 

D  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoNXS]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JoHxsl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  ago  Congress 
passed  legislation  re-writlng  the  Coast 
Guard  laws  concerning  vessel  Inspec- 
tion, manning,  and  seaman  protectioiL 
This  legislation  simply  makes  techni- 
cal corrections  to  that  act  to  clarify 
some  of  Its  provisions  and  to  bring  It 
closer  into  conformance  with  the  prior 
law. 

The  amendment  to  section  3305(b) 
simply  standardizes  the  language  and 
spelling  used  in  the  section. 

The  amendment  to  section  3501 
clarifies  the  application  of  the  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  carrying  more  passen- 
gers than  the  number  allowed  In  the 
vessel's  certificate  of  Inspection. 

The  amendment  to  section  7702(a) 
corrects  a  spelling  error. 

The  amendment  to  section  8302(b) 
corrects  a  punctuation  error. 

The  amendment  to  section  10504(d) 
corrects  an  Inadvertent  application  of 
a  penalty  to  masters  on  vessels  for  not 
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paying  seamen  within  2  dajrs  after 
they  are  discharged  from  a  vessel  in 
the  coastwise  trade.  Under  the  previ- 
ous law  vessels  engaged  in  voyages  be- 
tween two  places  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  Great  Lakes,  were 
exempt  from  this  penalty.  This 
amendment  brings  the  law  back  to 
where  it  was  previously,  effective  on 
August  26.  1983.  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  codification. 

The  amendment  to  section  11101(d) 
corrects  a  spelling  error. 

The  amendments  to  chapter  121 
simply  change  the  use  of  the  word 
"pleasure  vessel"  to  "recreational 
vessel"  in  order  to  standardize  the 
useage  of  the  term  throughout  the 
subtitle  when  we  mean  the  same  type 
of  vessel. 

The  amendments  to  Part  E  of  the 
subtitle  standardize  the  use  of  the 
terms  related  to  certificates  of  regis- 
try, merchant  mariner's  documents. 
and  merchant  seamen's  licenses 
throughout  the  part.  It  makes  no  sub- 
stantive change  to  law. 

Section  2  of  this  legislation  corrects 
an  error  when  Congress  passed  the 
same  law  twice  last  year  by  repealing 
the  earlier  provision  but  continuing 
the  regulations  under  the  later  provi- 
sion. 

Section  3  of  this  legislation  corrects 
the  Commercial  Pishing  Industry  Ves- 
sels Act  by  clarifying  that  the  vessels 
under  this  act  must  comply  with  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  46.  United  States  Code, 
which  regulates  the  transportation  of 
liquid  bulk  dangerous  cargoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  very  noncontroversial  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  VLt.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consuime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
597.  a  bill  to  make  technical  and  non- 
substantive changes  to  our  shipping 
laws.  The  bill  makes  three  changes  in 
subtiUe  n  of  title  46  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code.  First,  the  bill  clarifies  the 
wage  penalty  provisions  for  coastwise 
commerce  encompassing  all  voyages  of 
vessels  from  one  place  In  the  United 
States  to  another  including  voyages  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Second,  the  bill 
eliminates  a  duplicate  provision  in  law 
regarding  the  requirement  for  expo- 
sure suits  on  U.S.  vessels.  Finally.  S. 
597  clarifies  the  limited  application  of 
dangerous  cargo  provisions  to  certain 
fishing  industry  vessels. 

These  amendments  are  necessary  in 
order  to  correct  errors  in  the  1983 
codification  of  U.S.  shipping  laws.  The 
bill  provides  for  consistency  in  the  ap- 
plication and  use  of  terms  as  well  as 
proper  punctuation  and  grammatical 
construction.  These  changes  are  non- 
controversial,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  approve  this 
legislation. 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  S.  597.  a  bill  to  amend 


subtiUe  II  of  tlUe  46,  United  SUtes 
Code,  making  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes  to  various  provisions  of 
our  shipping  laws. 

In  particular,  this  bill  makes  three 
primary  changes.  First,  It  clarifies  the 
wage  penalties  provisions  for  coastwise 
commerce  which  includes  the  Great 
Lakes.  Second,  it  repeals  a  duplicate 
provision  regarding  the  requirement 
for  exposure  suits  on  U.S.  vessels. 
Third.  It  clarifies  the  limited  applica- 
tion of  dangerous  cargo  provisions  to 
certain  fishing  industry  vessels.  In  ad- 
dition, minor  amendments  are  includ- 
ed that  correct  errors  in  the  1983  codi- 
fication of  the  shipping  laws  and  pro- 
vides for  consistency  in  the  application 
and  use  of  terms  as  well  as  proper 
punctuation  and  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  making  these 
amendments,  this  bill  refines  the  ship- 
ping laws  so  they  more  closely  reflect 
original  congressionsil  Intent  and  in 
that  sense  are  truly  technical  and  con- 
forming changes.  Therefore.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  approve  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  S.  597.  a  bill  which 
makes  technical  and  conforming 
changes  in  subtitle  U  of  title  46  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Early  in  the  98th  Congress,  Public 
Law  98-89.  codifying  certain  of  the 
shipping  statutes,  was  enacted  into 
law.  As  is  inevitably  the  case  in  any 
undertaking  of  that  magnitude,  a  few 
internal  inconsistencies  and  technical 
Imperfections  found  their  way  into  the 
legislation.  This  bill  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect those  flaws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  legislation,  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers' adoption  so  that  we  can  speedily 
send  it  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture.* 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  S.  597.  a  non- 
controversial  bill  which  amends  sub- 
title II  of  tlUe  46  of  the  United  States 
Code.  I  am  submitting  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  S.  597  which  addresses 
its  three  main  provisions:  First,  a  clari- 
fication of  wage  penalty  provlslor\s  for 
coastwise  commerce;  second,  repealing 
a  duplicate  provision  regarding  re- 
quirements for  exposure  suits  on  U.S. 
vessels;  and  third,  clarifying  the  limit- 
ed application  of  dangerous  cargo  pro- 
visions to  certain  fishing  industry  ves- 
sels. 

Sxcnon-BT-SBcnoN  Ahaltbis  op  S.  597 
Section  1  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  shipping  laws  In  subtitle  II  of 
title  48.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  amend- 
ments correct  errors  In  the  1983  codification 
of  these  laws  and  provide  for  consistency  In 
the  application  and  use  of  terms  as  well  as 
proper  punctuation  and  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

In  particular,  subsection  (a)<5)  clarifies 
the  wage  penalty  provisions  In  the  U.S. 
shipping  laws  that  apply  to  vessels  engaged 
In  the  coastwise  commerce.  Coastwise  com- 


merce encompasses  all  voyages  of  vessels 
from  one  place  In  the  IJnlted  States  to  an- 
other. Including  voyages  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  the  law  currently  appears,  section 
10504  of  UUe  48.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
quires a  vessel  owner  or  master  to  pay  a 
seaman  2  days'  wages  (or  each  day  payment 
of  wages  is  delayed  without  sufficient  cause 
after  the  termination  of  a  voyage.  Under 
prior  law,  former  46  U.S.C.  544,  vessels  en- 
gaged In  coastwise  commerce  were  exempt 
from  this  requirement.  However,  In  the 
codification  of  the  shipping  laws  In  title  48 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (Public  Law  98- 
89).  this  exemption  was  Inadvertently  omit- 
ted. 

The  reason  the  wage  penalty  was  enacted 
originally  was  to  cure  abuses  occurring  In 
the  merchant  marine  where  seamen  were 
abandoned  In  foreign  ports  without  their 
pay.  Under  this  provision,  if  a  seaman  was 
not  paid,  the  seaman  would  t>e  able  to  re- 
ceive relief  under  U.S.  law.  However.  In  the 
original  law,  the  policy  was  set  that  this 
protection  was  not  necessary  for  vessels  en- 
gaged in  commerce  close  by  along  the  coast 
of  the  United  SUtes.  In  addition,  certain 
fUhlng  vessels,  whaling  vessels.  yachU.  and 
vessels  engaged  in  voyages  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada,  or  between  adja- 
cent SUtes.  were  also  exempted  from  this 
penalty  provision.  This  provision  preserves 
these  exemptions. 

This  section  would  simply  restore  this  ex- 
emption so  that  vessels  that  should  properly 
be  exempt  from  this  penalty  would  not  have 
to  disrupt  the  pay  and  accounting  systems 
already  In  place  Just  because  of  an  oversight 
In  the  codification  of  title  46,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Currently,  vessels  that  enjoy  this  ex- 
emption are  paying  their  seamen  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  are  legitimate  businesses  which 
are  not  seeking  to  fraudulently  deprive  U.S. 
merchant  seamen  of  their  rightful  benefits. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  seamen  employed  on 
vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  commerce  are 
subject  to  union  agreements  which  contem- 
plated a  slight  delay  because  they  provide 
for  the  periodic  payment  of  their  wages. 
Thus,  although  a  seaman  may  not  be  paid 
upon  the  termination  of  a  voyage,  as  this 
penalty  provision  envisions,  the  seaman 
would  be  paid  on  a  biweekly  or  monthly 
basis  in  accordance  with  a  contract  with  the 
shipping  company  and  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  penalty  to  apply.  In  fact, 
even  without  this  exemption,  because  of  the 
esublished  practice  of  paying  seamen  in  the 
coastwise  commerce,  the  negotiated  union 
agreements,  and  the  modem  accounting  sys- 
tems that  shipping  companies  employ  In  the 
United  SUtes.  it  is  certain  that  a  seaman 
paid  under  these  circumstances  would  not 
have  sufficient  cause  to  make  a  claim  for  ad- 
ditional compensation  because  of  a  gap  In 
time  between  when  a  voyage  terminated  and 
when  the  seaman's  paycheck  arrived  In  a 
timely  fashion. 

Thus,  from  a  historical  and  legal  perspec- 
tive, this  provision  in  no  way  diminished  the 
protection  afforded  our  American  seamen  In 
the  past  and  serves  to  eliminate  this  over- 
sight In  our  shipping  laws. 

Section  2  simply  eliminates  a  duplicate 
provision  In  the  shipping  laws  requiring  the 
use  of  exposure  suits  on  vessels  operating  in 
cold  waters.  Both  section  22  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  Act  of  .  1984  (Public 
Law  98-557.  98  SUt.  2871),  enacted  October 
30,  1984.  and  section  701  of  the  act  of  No- 
vember 8.  1984  (Public  Law  98-623,  98  SUt. 
3413).  enacted  substantively  identical  sec- 
tions 3102  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lated to  exposure  sulU.  The  purpose  of  this 


section  of  the  bill  Is  technical  and  nonsub- 
stantive in  nature.  It  repeals  the  earlier  sec- 
tion, section  22.  and  its  amendments  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  later  section, 
section  701.  and  Includes  a  savings  provision 
so  that  regulations  prescribed  and  actions 
taken  under,  and  references  to.  section  701 
and  Its  amendmenU.  Thus,  no  disruption 
occurs  In  the  requirement  for  exposure  suits 
by  law  or  regulation,  or  Is  the  requirement 
changed  In  any  way. 

Section  3  clarifies  a  provision  In  the  ship- 
ping laws  In  section  403(a)  of  the  Commer- 
cial Pishing  Industry  Vessel  Act  (Public  Law 
98-364,  98  SUt.  450)  permitting  the  trans- 
porUtlon  of  cargo  to  remote  communities  In 
Alaska  by  fishing  Industry  vessels.  It  makes 
clear  that  fish  processing  vessels  that  carry 
flammable  or  combustible  liquid  bulk  cargo 
are  subject  to  the  safety  requirements  in 
chapter  37  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  3702(d)  of  that  chapter  subjects  all 
fish-processing  vessels  carrying  this  t3i>e  of 
cargo  to  regiilatlon  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
Thus,  proper  storage  and  transfer  proce- 
dures would  t>e  required  for  safe  o[>eration 
of  the  vessel.  Section  403(a)  permits  the  car- 
riage of  these  cargoes  but  was  not  Intended 
to  circumvent  the  requirements  of  chapter 
37  of  title  46.  United  SUtes  Code.  In  effect, 
this  clarification  merely  ensures  uniform 
application  of  the  law  to  all  fish -processing 
vessels.  This  change  does  not  alter  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  transfer  of  fuel 
or  bunkers  which  Is  not  regulated  under 
chapter  37. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes 
strictly  technical  changes  to  the  law, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  other  speakers  on  our  side,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
597. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  an  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  597. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
ACT  OF  1979  REGARDING  IN- 
TEREST PAYMENTS 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  664)  to  amend 


the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  investment  of  the  United  States. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Henue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  astembled.  That  (a) 
section  1302(b)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  (22  U.S.C.  3712>(b))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that  the 
part  of  the  tolls  and  other  receipts  that 
coven  Interest  on  the  Investment  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  Panama  Canal  pursu- 
ant to  section  1602  and  1603  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts". 

(b)  Section  1603(b)(2)<A)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C  3793(b)(2KA))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Treasury"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission Fund". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  tolls  and  other  recelpU 
of  the  Commission  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  LowRT]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  FieldsI  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowbt]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  speak  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  684,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  investment  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Panama  Canal.  H.R.  664  requires 
that  the  portion  of  tolls  and  other  rev- 
enues collected  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  and  attributable  to  inter- 
est on  the  U.S.  investment  be  deposit- 
ed into  the  General  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Under  current  law, 
these  interest  pajrments  are  deposited 
into  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
Fund.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Panama  Canal/Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  Mr.  Jack  Fields, 
introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the  98th 
Congress  which  passed  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  on  June 
25,  1984.  H.R.  664  is  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Honorable  Walter 
Jones,  and  by  Mr.  Httbbard,  Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  a  very  im- 
portant measure,  in  that  it  enabled 
the  subcommittee  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1986  by  $10 
mUlion-from  $446,784,000  to 

$436,784,000. 

Section  1302(b)  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  requires  that  all 


tolls  and  other  receipts  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  be  deposited  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Section  1(a)  of  this 
bill  amends  section  1302(b)  of  the  act 
to  direct  that  the  portion  of  tolls  and 
revenues  that  represents  the  interest 
on  the  U.S.  investment  in  the  Panama 
Canal  be  deposited  into  the  General 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
This  section  would  allow  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  to  account  for  the 
interest  deposits  at  the  same  time  that 
it  accoimts  for  deposits  into  the 
Panama  Canal  Fund. 

Section  1603(bK2KA)  of  the  act 
states  that  moneys  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  will  decrease  the  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
that  money  is  withdrawn  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund  and 
deposited  into  the  General  Treasury, 
the  U.S.  Investment  would  be  in- 
creased by  that  amount,  thereby  off- 
setting the  decrease  required  in  the 
act.  Section  Kb)  of  Mr.  Field's  bill 
strikes  the  word  "Treasury"  and  in- 
serts in  lieu  thereof  "the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund."  This  en- 
sures that  the  deposit  will  have  no 
impact  on  the  level  of  the  UJB.  invest- 
ment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  simply  states 
that  its  provisions  will  become  effec- 
tive when  the  bill  is  signed  into  law. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Texas.  Jack  Fields,  for 
his  leadership  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  bipartisan  effort  by 
passing  H.R.  664. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1250 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  of  all  like 
to  express  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation to  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal/CX^  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  LowRY,  for  his  willingness  and 
leadership  in  moving  H.R.  664  in  such 
an  expeditious  manner. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished full  committee  chairman. 
Walter  B.  Jones,  and  oiu-  colleagues 
Carroll  Hubbard,  Don  Young,  and 
BiLLT  Tauzin  for  joining  with  me  as 
sponsors  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  664  is  identical  to 
a  bill  I  introduced  last  year,  which  was 
adopted  without  dissent  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  25,  1984. 

The  bill's  purpose  is  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous flaw  in  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authors  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  intended 
that  the  interest  payment  on  our  in- 
vestment in  the  canal  be  paid  directly 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
language  contained  in  sections  1302(b) 
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and  1803<bK2)  of  Public  Law  96-70, 
that  Interest  payment  \s  now  being 
paid  into  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion Fund  instead  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  unable  to  utlliae  these  funds 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  the  level  of 
our  investment  in  the  canal  has  been 
reduced  by  some  $53.6  million. 

H.R.  664  will  correct  this  serious 
problem  by  requiring  that  the  interest 
on  our  investment  in  the  canal  be 
automatically  deposited,  on  a  monthly 
basis,  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasxiry  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  By 
so  doing.  H.R.  664  not  only  solves  the 
interest  problem  but  it  ensures  that 
there  will  be  no  further  erosion  In  our 
investment  base. 

At  a  time  of  serious  budget  concerns, 
my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Interest  payments  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  will 
amount  to  some  $10  million  a  year. 

While  my  bill  eliminates  the  interest 
problem  In  a  prospective  manner,  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  interest  pay- 
ments currently  deposited  into  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund.  I 
have  decided  not  to  address  this  issue 
because  of  the  unique  cash-flow  prob- 
lems of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion. 

These  funds  are  needed  because 
Public  Law  96-70  prohibits  the  PCC 
from  either  borrowing  money  or 
making  a  profit,  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  as 
stipulated  by  the  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties. 

Nevertheless,  if  an  acceptable 
method  can  be  devised  to  transfer  the 
$53.6  million,  or  some  {Ksrtion  of  those 
funds,  into  the  general  fimd  of  the 
Treasury.  I  would  support  such  an 
effort. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
words  on  why  I  feel  H.R.  664  is  the 
proper  approach  and  solution  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Interest  problem. 

While  the  administration  would 
prefer  that  Congress  solve  this  prob- 
lem through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, I  believe  H.R.  664  is  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  that  goal  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  procedure  estab- 
lished in  H.R.  664  is  both  a  simple  and 
a  permanent  solution  to  this  problem. 
Frankly.  I  cannot  imagine  why  anyone 
would  want  to  come  back  year  after 
year  and  amend  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  to  ensure  that  the 
interest  payment  is  properly  deposit- 
ed. With  my  bill,  you  would  eliminate 
that  needless  and  unnecessary  require- 
ment. 

Second,  by  eliminating  the  interest 
payment  from  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process,  we 
ensure  that  the  entire  amount  of  in- 
terest that  is  due  will  be  paid  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  potential  whims  of  the  leg- 
islative process. 


May  6,  1985 


May  6,  1985 
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And.  finally,  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
will  ensure  that  we  will  not  lose  the 
benefit  of  up  to  $3  million  in  interest 
payments,  which  are  lost  under  the 
administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  this 
simple,  straightforward  proposal  is 
long  overdue,  and  I  tmi  extremely 
pleased  that  H.R.  664  has  been  sched- 
uled for  floor  action  today.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  of  our  colleagues  can 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  664. 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Piklds]  solves  a  major  part 
of  a  problem  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  been 
dealing  with  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  past  3  years. 

This  biU  directs  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  to  deposit  the  interest  on 
the  U.S.  investment  in  the  Panama 
Canal  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Currently  this  interest  pay- 
ment is  deposited  into  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund  and  may  not 
be  used  by  the  General  Treasury  to 
offset  the  deficit.  This  interest  pay- 
ment will  amount  to  approximately 
$10.2  million  in  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  approximately  $850,000  for 
each  month  it  is  in  effect  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  In  addition,  the  bill  ends  the 
annual  decrease  in  the  level  of  the 
principal  that  the  interest  payment  is 
calculated  on. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
legislation  passed  the  House  on  June 
25.  1984,  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  measure.* 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
other  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
LowHY]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  664. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  864.  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  speech  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Stark}. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOAN  Esposrro  receives  the 

1985  DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amrrmziol  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  achievements  of  Joan 
Esposito.  coanchor  for  the  5  p.m. 
"Eyewitness  News"  on  WLS-TV  in 
Chicago,  who  will  receive  the  14th 
Annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
on  May  17.  at  a  luncheon  given  in  her 
honor  at  the  Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 

Joan  Esposito  Joined  WLS-TV  in  De- 
cember 1981  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  substitute  anchor,  and 
during  1982  and  1983  served  as  coan- 
chor of  the  "Weekend  Eyewitness 
News."  She  has  maintained  the  high- 
est standard  of  Integrity  In  her  broad- 
casting career,  and  In  1982,  she  re- 
ceived a  Chicago  Emmy  Award  for  In- 
dividual Achievement  for  performers 
who  appear  on  camera.  For  her  contri- 
butions to  broadcasting  In  Chicago, 
she  richly  deserves  the  Dante  Award, 
because  it  was  Dante  Alighierl,  in  his 
"Divine  Comedy,"  who  said,  "Men 
should  never  be  timid  about  the 
truth." 

The  Dante  Award  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  orga- 
nizations in  the  Chicago  area,  to 
extend  recognition  annually  to  an  in- 
dividual In  the  mass  media  communi- 
cations field  who  has  made  positive 
contributions  to  the  profession  of 
journalism.  This  year's  JCCIA  presi- 
dent is  Charles  C.  Porcelll. 

Joan  Esposito  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  with  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  allied  medicine  and  a 
master's  degree  in  community  health 
education.  While  pursuing  her  gradu- 
ate degree,  she  worked  for  3  years  as  a 
respiratory  therapist,  and  later  coordi- 
nated medical  seminars  for  health  pro- 
fessionals throughout  the  country. 

In  1979,  Joan  Esposito  began  her 
broadcasting  career  at  WCMH-TV,  the 
NBC  affiliate  in  Columbus.  OH,  where 
she  hosted  and  produced  segments  for 
"PM  Magazine."  At  the  same  time,  she 
also  worked  as  a  news  reporter  and 


anchor  for  WRFD  radio  in  Columbus. 
From  October  1980  to  July  1981,  she 
served  as  anchor  and  general  assign- 
ment reporter  for  KCRA-TV,  the  NBC 
affiliate  in  Sacramento,  CA,  where  she 
anchored  the  "Sunrise  Edition"  pro- 
gram as  well  as  anchored  and  pro- 
duced the  "Today  Show"  local  net- 
work cutlns. 

Immediately  before  coming  to  WLS- 
TV,  Joan  Esposito  served  as  reporter 
and  Sunday  night  coanchor  at  WGN- 
TV  in  Chicago  from  July  to  December 
1981.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
TV  Academy  and  the  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  14th  Annual  Dante  Award 
Luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Como 
Inn.  and  many  political  dignitaries, 
civic  leaders,  and  leaders  of  the  com- 
munications industry  wlU  be  In  attend- 
ance. John  Drury,  coanchor  with  Joan 
Esposito  on  the  6  p.m.  WLS-TV  "Eye- 
witness News"  will  serve  at  the  master 
of  ceremonies  of  the  luncheon,  and 
the  Invocation  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Lawrence  Cozzi,  C.S.,  admin- 
istrator of  Villa  Scalabrlnl,  the  Italian 
Old  Peoples  Home  in  Melrose  Park. 
Jerome  N.  Zurla,  chairman  of  the 
luncheon,  and  Carl  De  Moon,  chair- 
man of  the  JCCIA  Anti-Defamation 
Committee,  will  present  the  Dante 
Award  to  Ms.  Esposito. 

For  the  10th  straight  year,  the  John 
Fischetti  Scholarship  will  also  be 
awarded  at  the  luncheon.  The  scholar- 
ship was  established  by  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  to 
further  the  study  of  Italian  American 
students  In  communications  and  is 
named  after  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning political  cartoonist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Joan  Esposito  on 
receiving  the  Dante  Award,  and  for 
the  strong  and  constructive  impact  she 
has  made  on  our  community.  Her 
career,  her  character,  and  her  splendid 
record  of  achievement  prove  that  she 
is.  indeed,  a  "friend  of  truth."* 


Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture an  opportunity  to  consider  in  a 
responsible  yet  timely  manner  more 
comprehensive  measures  making  sub- 
stantive changes  In  FIPRA.  In  fact, 
the  subcommittee  has  scheduled  2  full 
days  of  public  hearings  on  such  legis- 
lation for  May  20  and  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  must  act 
this  year  to  address  the  persistent  con- 
cerns which  plague  PIFRA.  Although 
many  of  the  problems  with  the  act's 
Implementation  are  complex  and  long- 
standing, I  am  encouraged  by  what  I 
perceive  as  a  genuine  interest  by  par- 
ties on  all  sides  to  reach  a  consensus 
on  the  most  troubling  issues  associated 
with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  need  to  re- 
solve the  major  areas  of  differences 
surrounding  FIFRA  will  result  In 
progress  on  this  Issue  within  the 
coming  weeks. 

Text  of  the  bill  foUows: 
H.R.  2355 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  31  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  136y),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  for  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985  and  ending  September  30.  1986. 
$57,067 ,300."« 


EXTENSION  OF  FIFRA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bedell]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  I  axe 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
simple  1-year  reauthorization  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act  [FIFRA]. 

We  introduce  this  legislation  today 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  must  report  authoriza- 
tion measures  for  fiscal  year  1986  by 
May  15  of  this  year  as  required  by  the 
Budget  Act.  Introduction  of  this  bill 
today  will  allow  time  to  move  the 
measure  through  the  subconunittee 
and  full  committee  by  that  deadline. 

Second,  reporting  a  simple  reauthor- 
ization bill  by  May  15  will  provide  the 


PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
REIMBURSEMENT  UNDER  MEI> 
ICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  Flippo  and  I  are  Introducing  a  bill 
to  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Health 
tuid  Human  Services  to  support  five 
national  demonstration  projects  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  preventive  health  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  year  2000,  over 
13  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  or 
about  36  million  people,  will  be  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  Persons  85  years 
of  age  and  older  are  currently  the  fast- 
est growing  group  In  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. The  existence  of  a  large  elderly 
population  is  unprecedented  in  himian 
history.  As  late  as  1900.  the  life  ex- 
pectancy in  the  United  Stetes  was  only 
47  years.  Because  the  phenomenon  is 
so  recent,  our  knowledge  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  el- 
derly population.  Only  within  the  past 
20  years  has  there  been  any  real  inter- 
est In  health  problems  affecting  the 
elderly.  It  Is  a  new  concern  for  us,  and 
one  of  great  Importance. 


As  usual,  the  focus  on  health  re- 
search and  services  to  the  elderly  has 
centered  on  treatment.  Very  little  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  prevention. 
Yet  increasing  evidence  shows  that 
many  health  problems  of  the  elderly 
can  be  prevented.  While  human  im- 
mortality is  only  a  dream,  the  possibil- 
ity of  "death  without  disease"  is  real. 
The  new  human  biology  of  aging  sug- 
gests that  our  life  span  will  eventually 
Increase  to  an  average  of  85  years.  Mi. 
Speaker,  it  is  within  our  power  to 
make  all  of  those  85  years— or  more- 
healthy  and  productive.  Our  citizens 
need  not  be  burdened  during  their 
later  years  with  illnesses  and  health 
problems  that  are  largely  preventable. 
Unfortunately,  the  elderly  suffer 
from  a  dtial  prejudice.  Not  only  are 
they  faced  with  the  traditional  bias 
toward  treatment  over  prevention, 
they  are  also  burdened  with  negative 
stereotypes  that  suggest  that  health 
problems  are  Inevitable  In  old  age.  We 
have  often  heard  that  to  grow  old  Is  to 
lose  our  health,  vitality,  memory, 
strength,  learning  ability,  and  a  host 
of  other  qualities.  Unfortunately, 
many  people— including  many  elder- 
ly—continue to  accept  as  true  these  er- 
roneous stereotypes  of  aging.  In  terms 
of  health,  this  frequently  leads  to  a  fa- 
talistic acceptance  of  impairment.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
the  elderly  do  not  regularly  visit  a 
doctor.  A  major  reason  cited  is  a  sense 
of  futility. 

These  negative  attitudes  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  In  fact,  there 
is  more  and  more  evidence  that  shows 
that  preventive  health  programs  can 
very  effectively  control  or  reduce 
health  problems  and  costs  among  the 
elderly.  Screening  programs  for  hyper- 
tension, exercise  programs,  nutrition 
education  programs  and  others  have 
been  successful.  The  projects  proposed 
under  this  bill  would  not  only  demon- 
strate the  benefits  of  preventive  pro- 
grams, but  would  also  show  the  special 
benefits  of  preventive  services  for  the 
elderly. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
public  health  services  aimed  at  pro- 
moting health  and  preventing  diseases 
&re  rarely  reimbursed  by  health  Insur- 
ance. Yet  the  cost  benefits  of  preven- 
tive health  services  are  well  document- 
ed: 

Measles  Immunization  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  10  times  its  cost.  Immuni- 
zation programs  for  the  elderly,  such 
as  those  for  pneumonia  and  tetanus, 
are  likewise  highly  cost  effective. 

Screening  programs  for  hyperten- 
sion, breast  cancer,  vision  disorders 
and  other  health  problems  of  the  el- 
derly have  strong  favorable  cost-bene- 
fit ratios. 

Despite  its  cost-effectiveness,  pre- 
vention is  the  stepchild  of  national 
health  policies.  Only  3  percent  of  Fed- 
eral health  dollars  are  spent  on  it.  Yet 
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there  is  tremendous  potential  to  make 
further  inroads  on  the  high  costs  of  ill 
health  among  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  cost  of  interven- 
tion to  prevent  disease  and  disability 
more  acceptable  to  us  than  the  cost  of 
not  intervening  in  preventing  diseases? 
I  think  not. 

Therefore,  we  have  introduced  this 
bill  to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  disability  and 
dependency  through  the  provision  of 
preventive  health  service  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  The  demonstration  pro- 
gram would  make  a  number  of  preven- 
tive services  available  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  including  health  screen- 
ings, health  risk  appraisals,  mental 
health  intervention  and  stress  reduc- 
tion. 

Services  would  be  provided  by  vari- 
ous public  health  persoruiel  such  as 
physicians,  allied  health  personnel 
and  clinical  psychologists. 

The  demonstration  program  would 
be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
schools  of  public  health. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  would  be  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  3 
years  after  enactment  which  would 
evaluate  these  costs  and  benefits  of 
preventive  health  services,  including 
any  reduction  in  admissions  to  hospi- 
tals and  long-term  care  facilities  and 
reduced  lengths  of  stay.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  in- 
clude recommendations  in  her  report 
with  respect  to  providing  preventive 
health  services  as  a  Medicare  benefit. 

Dealing  with  health  problems  of  the 
elderly  will  require  a  reimbursement 
scheme  that  encourages  public  health 
practitioners  to  provide  and  benefici- 
aries to  receive  services  that  will  pre- 
vent disease  and  promote  health  and 
vitality.  This  bill  can  provide  us  infor- 
mation on  the  usefulness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  providing  preventive  health 
service  to  the  Medicare  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unajiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
H.R.  236S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCnON     I.     DEMONgnUTION     OF     PRKVENTIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE. 

(a)  DncoNSTKATioH  Program.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  establish  a  demonstration 
program  designed  to  reduce  disability  and 
dependency  through  the  provision  of  pre- 
ventive health  services  to  individuals  enti- 
tled to  iMTiiefiU  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "medicare  benefici- 
aries"). 

(b)  PRRvnrnvR  Hxalth  Servicxs  Uhdrr 
DmoifSTRATioN  Procram.— The  preventive 
health  services  to  be  made  available  under 
the  demonstration  program  shall  include— 

( 1 )  health  screenings. 

(2)  health  risk  appraisals, 

(3)  immunizations,  and 


(4)  counseling  on  and  Instruction  in— 

(A)  diet  and  nutrition. 

(B)  reduction  of  stress. 

(C)  exercise  and  exercise  programs, 

(D)  sleep  rerulatlon. 

(E)  Injury  prevention. 

(F)  prevention  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
(0>  prevention  of  mental  health  disorders, 
(H)  self -care,  including  use  of  medication. 

and 
(I)  reduction  of  smoking. 

(c)  CoHDUCT  or  Program.— The  demonstra- 
tion program  shall— 

(1)  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  ac- 
credited public  or  private  nonprofit  schools 
of  public  health: 

(2)  be  conducted  in  no  fewer  than  five 
sites,  which  sites  shall  be  chosen  so  as  to  be 
geographically  diverse  and  shall  be  readily 
accessible  to  a  significant  number  of  medl- 
cxTt  beneficiaries: 

(3)  involve  community  outreach  efforts  at 
each  site  to  enroll  the  maximum  number  of 
medicare  beneficiaries  in  the  program:  and 

(4)  be  designed— 

(A)  to  test  alternative  methods  of  pay- 
ment for  preventive  health  services,  includ- 
ing payment  on  a  prepayment  basis  as  well 
as  payment  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

(B)  to  permit  a  variety  of  appropriate 
health  care  providers  to  furnish  preventive 
health  services.  Including  physicians,  health 
educators,  nurses,  allied  health  personnel, 
dieticians,  and  clinical  psychologists,  and 

(C)  to  facilitate  evaluation  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(d)  EvALUATioH.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  demonstration  project  in  order 
to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  short-term  and  long-term  costs  and 
benefits  of  providing  preventive  health  serv- 
ices for  medicare  beneficiaries,  including 
any  reduction  in  inpatient  services  resulting 
from  providing  the  services,  and 

(2)  what  practical  financing  mechanisms 
exist  to  provide  payment  for  preventive 
health  services  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(e)  Rkport  to  Cohgrkss.- (1)  Not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  preliminary  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
demonstration  program.  Including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sites  at  which  the  program  is 
being  conducted  and  the  preventive  health 
services  being  provided  at  the  different 
sites. 

(3)  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  those  Commit- 
tees on  the  demonstration  program  and 
shaU  include  in  the  report— 

(A)  the  evaluation  described  in  subsection 
(d).  and 

(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate  leg- 
islative changes  to  Incorporate  payment  for 
cost-effective  preventive  health  service  into 
the  medicare  program. 

(f)  Fuhbiro.— Expenditures  made  for  the 
demonstration  program  shall  be  made  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  (esUblished  by  section 
1841  of  the  Social  Security  Act).  Grants  and 
payments  under  contracts  may  be  made 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  made  in  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

(g)  Waivxr  or  Medicarb  Rcquirimxnts.- 
The  Secretary  shall  waive  compliance  with 


the  such  rcQuirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  period  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram.* 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Stark,  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  support  five  national  demon- 
stration projects  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  Medicare  reimbursement  for  pre- 
vention services.  As  Mr.  Stark  pointed 
out,  there  are  numerous  examples 
where  early  intervention  has  saved 
millions  of  health  care  dollars  not  to 
mention  lives.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
right,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  We 
all  know  that  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  program  are  cost 
effective.  The  logic  behind  prevention 
of  disease  is  incontestable,  yet.  as  a 
nation,  we  continue  to  Ignore  the  full 
potential  of  a  well  conceived  and 
funded  prevention  services  system. 
Modest  investments  in  prevention  pro- 
grams will  not  only  help  prevent  iU- 
ness,  premature  death,  and  disability, 
they  will  help  slow  down  the  rapidly 
escalating  costs  of  medical  care. 

Why  is  it  that  we  fall  to  see  the  cost- 
savings  potential  of  prevention?  I  be- 
lieve that  this  dilemma  is  best  simmia- 
rized  by  Dr.  William  P.  Bridgers  In  a 
1984  speech  before  a  gathering  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  physicians  when  he 
stated: 

If  you  claim  you  can  prevent  something 
from  happening  at  some  point  In  the  future, 
and  then  the  future  arrives  and  sure 
enough,  people  don't  get  whatever  it  was 
you  claimed  you  could  prevent,  how  do  they 
or  even  you  know  for  sure  they  would  have 
gotten  it  even  if  you  hadn't  prevented  It? 
Policy  makers  believe  they're  buying  some- 
thing tangible  when  they  purchase  thera- 
pies—a  surgical  procedure,  a  lab  test  or  x- 
ray,  an  episode  of  hospital  care— but  they're 
buying  nonevents  when  they  pxirchase  pre- 
vention, or  so  they  might  think.  You  and  I 
know  they're  buying  life— a  positive  pur- 
chase If  ever  there  was  one,  yet  we're  trying 
to  sell  a  negative:  postponement  of  death: 
avoidance  of  disease. 

We  maintain  this  bill  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
national  commitment  to  prevention  of 
disease,  death,  and  disability.  Preven- 
tion's record  is  impressive  but  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  In  order 
to  fully  explore  the  potential  of  pre- 
vention, further  studies  must  be  con- 
ducted. This  is  why  we  have  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  to  begin  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  establishment 
of  a  preventive  services  reimbursement 
system.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


RESIGNATION  REQUEST  FOR 
MARIANNE  HALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BustamanteI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  Joined  by  colleagues  from 
the  black  and  Hispanic  caucuses  in 
sponsoring  House  Resolution  155  de- 
manding that  the  President  immedi- 
ately remove  Marianne  Hall  whom  he 
appointed  recently  to  chair  the  Copy- 
right and  Royalty  Tribunal.  It  is  dis- 
turbing when  officials  in  positions  of 
public  trust  advocate  racist  ideologies 
which  would  undermine  the  concept  of 
a  color-blind  society— the  highest  Ideal 
of  our  democracy.  The  greatest 
progress  we  have  made  as  a  democracy 
has  been  the  recognition  of  the  equali- 
ty of  all  before  the  law  and  the  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  in 
pursuing  their  share  of  the  benefits  of- 
fered by  our  bountiful  Nation.  How, 
then,  can  Government  officials  en- 
trusted in  discharging  their  duties 
with  the  responsibility  to  promote 
these  ideals  at  the  same  time  identify 
with  the  inimical  ideology  of  racism? 
The  appointment  of  Ms.  Hall  can  only 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  sensitivity  from 
this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  President 
to  restore  the  trust  of  the  American 
people  in  their  Government.  To  re- 
store the  trust  in  their  officials;  offi- 
cials who  uphold  the  highest  ideals  for 
which  America  stands.  I.  therefore, 
call  for  the  removal  of  Marianne  Hall 
from  a  position  of  public  trust  for  she 
has  betrayed  that  trust  through  her 
association  with  racist  ideas.* 


SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhiix]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
senior  member  of  North  Carolina's 
congressional  delegation,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Sam 
Ervln.  With  yoiu-  permission.  I  would 
also  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
comments  of  a  number  of  Senator 
Ervin's  former  delegation  colleagues. 

Senator  Ervln  served  in  this  body  for 
1  year,  filling  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  his  brother,  who  died  in  office  in 
1945.  Then,  in  1954.  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  Senate  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Clyde  Hoey.  and 
served  in  the  Senate  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1974. 

Sam  EJrvin  was  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  experts  of  his  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
he  received  international  recogriition 
for  his  pivotal  role  in  the  Watergate 
hearings.  Yet.  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well,  he  will  always  remain  plain 
"Senator  Sam."  a  man  who  portrayed 
himself  as  a  simple  country  lawyer, 
but  was  so  much  more  than  that. 

Sam  Ervln  never  set  out  to  be  politi- 
cian. He  only  agreed  to  serve  in  the 
House  when  he  was  promised  he  would 


not  be  expected  to  run  for  reelection. 
He  wanted  to  return  to  North  Carolina 
and  practice  law.  and  that  is  what  he 
did.  He  was  similarly  hesitant  about 
accepting  appointment  to  the  Senate 
in  1954,  and.  in  fact,  informed  Gov. 
William  B.  Umstead  that  he  would 
rather  not  be  asked  to  give  up  his  seat 
on  the  North  Carolina  State  Supreme 
Court.  The  Governor  did  make  that 
request,  however,  and  Sam  Ervln  ac- 
cepted that  duty  to  serve  his  Governor 
and  his  State. 

Sam  EIrvin's  love  was  for  the  law,  not 
politics.  He  regarded  his  service  in  the 
Senate  not  Just  as  service  to  his  con- 
stituents, but  as  service  to  the  law. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  served  as  Sen- 
ator Sam's  compass— the  tool  that 
guided  him  in  his  daily  deliberations. 
Since  he  relied  on  that  document  to 
chart  his  course,  his  voting  record 
defied  pigeonholing.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
devout  liberal  on  some  matters,  yet  a 
staunch  conservative  on  others.  His 
positions  on  the  issues  of  the  day  were 
not  determined  by  the  prevailing  ideo- 
logical fashion,  but,  rather,  by  the 
principles  set  forth  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  some  200  years  ago. 

To  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Sam 
Ervln  would  have  gone  down  in  histo- 
ry as  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
sons  even  without  Watergate,  but  the 
episode  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  at  large,  as 
well.  His  appointment  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Activities— the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee— was  a  testament  to  his  stature 
within  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate 
majority  leader  at  that  time.  Mike 
Mansfield,  has  said  that  Senator  Ervln 
was  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  so 
respected  by  members  of  both  political 
parties  that  he  would  automatically 
command  the  respect  of  all  the  partici- 
pants. 

Although  those  Watergate  hearings 
were  marked  by  Senator  Ervin's 
humor  and  good  will.  I  know  they 
were  not  easy  for  him.  Sam  Ervln  had 
great  respect  for  the  office  of  the 
Presidency— he  did  not  wish  to  see 
that  office  diminished  in  any  way.  But 
he  also  believed  very  strongly  that  in 
this  country,  no  man  Is  above  the  law. 
even  if  that  man  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  in 
the  North  Carolina  congressional  dele- 
gation with  Senator  Sam  for  12  years. 
After  his  return  to  Morganton.  NC, 
following  his  retirement,  it  was  also 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  his  Congress- 
man. Although  we  belonged  to  differ- 
ent political  parties,  Sam  Ervln  and  I 
were  friends,  and.  over  the  years.  I 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  and  assist- 
ance on  a  number  of  occasions. 

I  feel  that  I  am  both  a  better  public 
servant  and  a  better  person  because  of 
Senator  Sam's  example.  He  was  a  man 
of  true  compassion,  he  never  lost  his 
genuine  affection  for  his  home  and  its 


people,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  actions  must  be  guided  by  the 
tenets  of  the  law,  and,  even  In  times  of 
adversity,  he  retained  his  sense  of 
humor.  As  a  legislator  myself.  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  example  to  which  to 
aspire. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In  my  hand  cor- 
respondence from  former  Representa- 
tive Horace  R.  Komegay.  and  under 
my  unanimous-consent  request,  I  am 
making  that  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point,  along  with  several  other 
pieces  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Kome- 
gay served  in  the  congressional  delega- 
tion with  the  Sermtor  from  1961  to 
1969. 

I  also  have  correspondence  from 
former  Congressman  Roy  Taylor  and 
from  the  former  dean  of  the  delega- 
tion, L.H.  Fountain. 

In  addition.  I  have  statements  from 
former  Congressman  Wilmer  D.  "Vine- 
gar Bend"  Mizell,  former  Congressman 
David  Henderson,  former  Congress- 
man and  former  Senator  Alton 
Lennon  from  our  delegation,  and 
former  Congressman  L.  Richardson 
Preyer.  All  of  these  men  have  served 
with  the  Senator  during  his  career 
here  and  have  asked  me  to  have  these 
remarks  placed  in  the  Record. 

Washimctor.  DC. 

May  2,  19»S. 
Hon.  Jamks  T.  Brothill. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^ington,  DC. 

Drar  Jnc  You  are  to  be  commended  for 
obtaining  a  special  order  for  the  purpose  of 
memorializing  our  lat«  and  good  friend.  Sam 
J.  Ervln.  Jr..  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  extending  to  me  as  a  former  congres- 
sional colleague  of  Senator  Ervln  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  admiration  for  him  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Millions  of  words  and  thousands  of  pages 
have  been  written  about  Sam  Ervln.  the 
great  constitutional  lawyer,  the  courageous 
senator  and  the  humane  and  erudite  Judge. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  the  great  and  grand  view 
that  the  public  throughout  the  country  had 
of  the  Senator,  but  far  more  meaningful  to 
me  and  the  way  that  I  will  always  remember 
his  is  as  a  good  personal  friend  and  noble 
human  being.  To  paraphrase  a  famous  poet, 
he  talked  with  the  crowds  and  kept  his 
virtue— he  walked  with  kings  and  lost  not 
the  common  touch.  Those  admirable  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  humility  have  been 
indelibly  etched  In  my  memory  from  the 
time  that  I  was  a  law  student  at  Wake 
Forest  University  and  he  was  a  Justice  on 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  As  the 
program  chairman  for  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Student  Bar  Association.  I  invited 
Justice  Ervln  to  make  the  address  which  he 
readUy  agreed  to  do,  and  then  I  had  the 
most  memorable  experience  of  introducing 
him  as  our  speaker  at  the  banquet.  From 
that  time  on,  down  through  the  years,  our 
friendship  and  fondness  for  each  other 
flourished.  We  met  and  visited  frequently 
through  the  ensuring  years  at  Bar  meetings, 
political  meetings  and  during  our  congres- 
sional days  here  in  Washington. 

His  humanism  and  humility  were  among 
his  many  great  attributes  that  always  came 
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throush  to  those  who  Imew  him  well.  A 
good  example  was  his  typical  reaction  to 
personal  accolades.  After  he  gained  world- 
wide fame  from  the  Watergate  investiga- 
Uon,  public  tributes  came  thick  and  fast  and 
in  my  view,  they  were  at  times  a  source  of 
some  embarrassment  to  him.  One  evening 
after  one  such  occasion,  he  said  to  me, 
"Horace,  I  am  more  comfortable  with  the 
emotions  In  a  courtroom  than  In  a  ballroom. 
If  a  defendant  Is  convlced,  he  feels  sad.  If  he 
is  acquitted,  he  feels  glad.  But  at  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  when  I  see  all  of  those  familiar 
faces  and  hear  all  of  those  kind  and  t>eauti- 
ful  words.  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  sudden- 
ly come  down  with  a  severe  case  of  mistaken 
identity."  The  sentiment  which  he  ex- 
pressed on  that  occasion  was  a  true  measure 
of  his  personal  modesty.  He  was  always 
more  at  home  aoid  more  comfortable  with 
his  family,  with  his  friends  and  with  those 
who  knew  him  best. 

He  was  truly  a  living  legend  In  hJs  own 
time  and  that  legend  will  grow  as  part  of 
American  history.  But  most  precious  to  the 
legion  of  those  who  knew  him  best  was  the 
immutability  of  his  friendship. 

To  dear  Miss  Margaret,  his  devoted  wife 
of  more  than  60  years,  his  wonderful  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est and  heartfelt  sympathies  at  this  time  of 
great  sorrow  in  their  lives. 
Most  sincerely. 

HoRAd  R.  KouraoAT. 

RxMARKs  rr  Rot  A.  Tatlo* 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  occupied  a  place  In  his- 
tory that  no  one  can  replace.  He  was  a  pow- 
erful thinker,  a  humorist,  a  teller  of  stories, 
a  rich  personality.  To  me  he  represented  po- 
litical courage  and  Integrity  in  every 
thought  and  action.  He  was  willing  to  follow 
his  convictions  to  the  point  of  taking  the 
unpopular  side  of  issues  especially  if  the 
Constitution  was  concerned.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  lost  its  best  friend. 

No  group  of  House  Representatives  could 
have  had  a  more  cooperative  straight  for- 
ward and  solid  Senator  to  work  with  than 
those  of  us  from  North  Carolina  had  In  Sen- 
ator Sam. 

An  editorial  in  the  Asheville  Citizen 
stated:  "Few  senators  leave  a  lasting  mark 
on  government  and  the  nation's  law.  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  Jr.  was  one  who  did. 

"He  stands  apart  from  others  of  his  time 
because  he  did  not  merely  live  in  history,  he 
shaped  it.  That  is  what  people  call  great- 
ness.' Like  other  figures  who  have  achieved 
that  select  place  in  American  life.  Ervin  wiU 
be  remembered  as  much  for  what  he  be- 
lieved as  for  what  he  did." 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family  and  often  re- 
ferred to  his  wife  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1924  as  "Miss  Margaret. "  My  wife  and  I 
were  happy  to  have  been  present  for  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  given  by  close 
friends. 

I  agree  with  James  Kilpatrlck  in  his  syndi- 
cated column  titled  "Remembrances  of  Sen- 
ator Sam"  where  he  stated.  "Those  of  us 
who  loved  him  are  left  poorer  by  his  death 
but  richer  by  his  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers." 

My  wife.  Evelyn,  and  I  wish  the  best  for 
"Miss  Margaret"  and  the  other  members  of 
Senator  Sam's  family. 

Statbikitt  bt  L.H.  FouiriAiit 
Before  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.,  became  a 

member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  June  1954  he 

had  already  made  much  history  in  his  home 

state  of  North  Carolina. 
As    a    private    citizen,    community    and 

church  leader  and  public  official  in  many 


areas  of  community,  state  and  national  life. 
Sen.  Ervin  had  demonstrated  a  superior  ca- 
pacity and  love  for  full  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities from  the  local  to  an  international 
level. 

He  was  a  twice  wounded  World  War  I 
hero,  often  cited  for  gallantry  in  action  on 
the  field  of  battle,  a  recipient  of  many 
awards  as  a  fighter  in  the  American  First 
Division  in  France— awards  including  the 
French  Fourra«ere.  the  Purple  Heart  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Silver  Star  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Following  that  dreadful  "war  to  end  all 
wars"  he  returned  to  his  hometown  of  Mor- 
ganton,  was  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  In  1919  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 
He  became  a  brilliant  lawyer,  later  on  an  ex- 
perienced, highly  qualified  and  respected 
judge  serving  on  a  numt>er  of  courts  Includ- 
ing his  own  Burke  County  Criminal  Court, 
the  North  Carolina  Superior  Court  and 
later  as  an  associate  justice  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 

During  and  between  his  services  as  a  Judge 
on  various  courts,  he  managed  to  find  time 
to  serve  on  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Law  Examiners,  as  Congressman  from 
the  10th  Congressional  District  In  the  79th 
Congress,  on  various  commissions,  on  local 
boards  and  College  Boards  of  Trustees  In- 
cluding the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  What  I  like  to  think 
of  as  his  first  period  of  his  private,  profes- 
sional and  public  service.  In  his  home  area 
and  throughout  North  Carolina,  earned  his 
doctoral  degrees  from  many  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  love,  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

I  think  of  Sen.  Sam's  second  period  of 
service  as  that  period  between  June  1954 
and  January  3,  1975— his  more  than  20  years 
of  fruitful  and  distinguished  history-making 
service  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  think 
his  record  in  the  Senate  is  well-known, 
almost  self-explanatory,  probably  climaxed 
by  his  sterling  leadership  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee which  Impacted  and  changed  the 
lives  of  countless  hundreds  in  one  way  or 
another  and  brought  out  much  of  Sen. 
Ervln's  true  greatness. 

His  next  full  period  of  achievements  has 
been  since  his  retirement  from  the  United 
States  Senate  to  his  beautiful  home  area  in 
Burke  County  North  Carolina  where  he 
practiced  a  little  law,  wrote  a  few  t>ooks, 
dally  mingled  with  the  people  he  loved  and 
actively  participated  in  the  modem  day  life 
of  his  home  community  and  North  Caroli- 
na—always remaining  accessible  to  those 
who  wanted  to  see  him  and  get  a  few  more 
words  of  wisdom  from  his  remarkable  mind. 

Since  others  have  spoken  or  will  speak  or 
write  of  Sen.  Ervlns  life  In  full  detaU.  I'd 
Uke  to  repeat  in  substance  what  my  wife 
and  I  said  In  a  sympathy  message  to  Mrs. 
Ervin.  Senator  Sam's  lovely  widow— "Miss 
Margaret  "—as  he  used  to  call  her. 

"Notwithstanding  the  quality  of  his  life 
and  accomplishments  in  North  Carolina 
before  he  went  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1954.  during  my  stay  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  while  Senator  Ervin  was  In 
the  Senate,  I  proudly  saw  him  continue  to 
grow  In  wisdom,  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing reflecting  great  credit  upon  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Nation  and  establishing  an 
image  for  integrity,  courage,  common  sense 
and  good  humor  that  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten." 

Until  the  Senate  Watergate  Hearings  and 
the  subsequent  events.  Including  the  resig- 
nation of  a  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 


most  of  the  people  in  America,  even  many 
in  his  home  state  of  North  Carolina,  were 
not  fully  aware  of  the  greatness  of  Senator 
Sam.  And  yet,  when  he  left  the  Senate  he 
departed  as  one  of  the  most  Illustrious 
members  ever  to  serve  In  that  great  body 
and  will  be  remembered  long  after  others 
have  been  forgotten. 

Paraphrasing  what  the  former  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  McCormack,  once  said 
about  another  great  statesman,  former 
President  Harry  Truman:  "Sam  Ervin  lived 
as  he  believed  and  died  as  he  lived  a  scholar- 
ly and  down  to  earth  thinker  and  coura- 
geous fighter  to  the  end." 

STATXKKRT  op  FORlfXR  CONGRnSMAM  WlUfXR 
D.  '"VlIfXGAR  Bknd"  Mizsll 

It  la  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  my  former 
colleagues  In  honoring  the  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  This  Harvard  educated 
"country  lawyer"  had  a  boundless  love  of 
the  law.  He  was  second  to  none  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution  and  his  diligence  In 
upholding  its  principles.  His  legal  acumen 
was  complemented  by  his  unwavering  faith 
in  the  people.  He  never  lost  touch  with  his 
fellow  North  Carolinians  and  returned 
home  to  Morgantown  frequently  when  he 
served  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Sam  once  said 
that  our  problems  in  Washington  were  due 
to  air  conditioning.  He  explained  that  In  the 
days  before  this  luxury,  Members  of  Con- 
gress escaped  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
capital  city  by  going  home  for  the  summer 
and  listening  to  the  citizens  who  elected 
them.  Those  of  us  who  served  with  Sam 
Ervin  have  no  doubt  that  his  Integrity  and 
service  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  will 
stand  as  an  example  for  generations  to  come. 

Rbmakks  op  Hon.  David  Hendkrsoh 

I  recall  that  when  the  former  members  of 
Congress  honored  Senator  Ervin.  I  was  one 
of  the  former  members  who  wrote  an  ex- 
pression of  high  admiration  and  fondness 
for  the  Senator.  I  know  he  must  have  appre- 
ciated those  expressions.  Inasmuch  as  he  re- 
ferred to  them  In  his  autobiography. 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  and  honor  to 
attend  Senator  Ervln's  funeral  In  Morgan- 
ton,  and  that  occasion  was  also  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  love  and  admiration  that  the 
people  of  his  home  community  and  all  over 
the  state  had  for  Senator  Sam. 

As  a  young  member  of  Congress  I  learned 
that  Senator  Sam  was  most  Interested  in 
helping  me  begin  my  service  to  the  people 
of  the  Third  District  of  North  Carolina,  and 
I  found  that  he  was  unfailingly  helpful 
throughout  the  years  we  served  together. 
Lastly.  I  think  I  most  admired  Senator 
Ervin  for  his  unfailing  and  untiring  efforts 
to  understand,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  our  nation. 

Senator  Ervin  was  a  personal  friend,  but 
more  than  that,  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant, the  likes  of  whom  North  Carolina  has 
never  before  produced,  and  probably  never 
will  again. 

RntAMU  OP  Hoit.  Alton  Lcmfoii 

I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  have  been 
the  "senior  Senator"  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  when  Sam  Ervin  first  came 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  worked 
closely  with  him  during  my  later  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sam  Ervin  never  forgot  where  he  came 
from,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  country,  we  are  guided  by  the 
principles  found  In  the  Constitution.   His 


love  for  the  law.  and  his  search  for  a  truer 
understanding  of  the  law,  knew  no  limits. 

He  was  my  colleague  and  my  friend,  and 
America  is  a  better  place  because  of  Senator 
Ervln's  service  to  this  country. 

L.  Richarosoii  PRzm. 
Qreentboro,  NC,  May  1,  1985. 

Deak  Jim:  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  giving  Senator  Ervln's  friends  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  his  memory. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  Senator  Sam's 
distinguished  political  career,  but  what  I 
shall  remember  most  about  him  is  the  sense 
of  Joy  In  living  that  he  and  his  beloved 
"Miss  Margaret"  radiated.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  in  their  presence  and  hear  his 
laughter. 

He  was  not.  of  course.  Just  a  Jolly  back- 
slapper.  He  camouflaged  a  keen  mind  and 
steel  will  behind  the  humor  and  the  "coun- 
try lawyer"  exterior.  He  was  a  totally  secure 
person,  whose  basic  values  were  so  solid  he 
did  not  have  to  pretend  to  be  tough  or 
smart  and  could  be  a  complete  human  being 
enjoying  life  to  the  fullest. 

He  was  an  authentic  American  hero.  Only 
America— and  perhaps  only  Burke  County, 
North  Carolina— could  have  produced  him. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Rich. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  First,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  also  for  his  generous  thought- 
fulness  in  invoking  and  evoking  the 
memory  of  this  great  American. 

North  Carolina  has  indeed  produced 
great  congressional  leaders.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  when  history 
is  written,  Sam  Ervin  will  be  one  of 
the  great,  great  leaders  who  served 
truly  in  the  line  of  command  since  the 
first  Congress.  And  we  must  remember 
that  the  House  has  been  the  scene  of 
former  Presidents  after  they  had 
served  as  Presidents  seeking  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  one. 

I  think  that  history  will  show  that 
Sam  Ervin  ranks  right  up  as  a  coequal 
to  these  great  minds  because  Sam 
E^rvin  had,  as  the  gentleman  very 
properly  brought  out,  a  keen  sense  of 
constitutional  presence  and  responsi- 
bility. 

The  way  I  personally  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sam  Ervin,  I  think, 
should  be  worthy  of  note  and  stated 
for  the  Record.  That  was  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  first  develop- 
ments in  constitutional  delineation  of 
authority  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  that  first  sigltated.  and 
to  this  day  is  still  an  imponderable 
question,  the  first  administration  that 
I  served  with  when  I  was  elected  to 
the  Congress,  and  that  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Congress  having  mandated 
and  ordered  not  once  but  three  times 
the  expenditure  of  $3  billion  for  the 
development  of  the  RS-70  bomber. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  then  defied 
the    congressional    mandate    and    be- 


lieved that  that  was  a  waste  of  money 
because,  in  his  words,  the  day  of  the 
manned  bomber  was  over  and  he  was 
not  about  to  make  the  expenditure.  So 
the  Congress  on  three  successive  occa- 
sions tried  to  force  the  administration 
to  expend  the  funds,  which  it  never 
did.  That  raised  a  sort  of  a  constitu- 
tional imponderable.  How  far  can  the 
Congress  go  in  mandating  an  executive 
to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  as 
passed  by  the  Congress? 

But  the  real  opportimity  I  had  to 
know  Senator  Ervin  was  later  when  he 
headed  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  subcommittee  that  had  ju- 
risdiction of  this  very  important 
matter,  and  the  question  of  Impound- 
ment came  up  and,  if  the  gentleman 
will  recall  because  I  think  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  by  that  time, 
there  were  hearings  on  both  sides  in 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  But  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  EJrvin  really  per- 
formed a  tremendous  magisterial  Job, 
and  I  in  the  House  picked  up  his  hear- 
ings and  his  pronouncements  on  the 
matter  and  had  occasion  to  bring  them 
forth  on  the  House  side  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  Impoundments  of  funds 
that  the  Congress  had  mandated  be 
expended  in  various  departments,  the 
Presidents  refusing  and  trying  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves— and  I  say,  to 
themselves,  because  there  was  more 
than  one  President— line-item  vetoes 
through  the  indirect  means  of  im- 
poundment. 

So  as  a  result  of  my  speaking  out,  I 
was  invited  to  address  the  prestigious 
simmier  lecture  sessions  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  in  Boulder  in  1973,  on 
August  8.  In  good  faith,  I  accepted  it 
t>ecause  that  was  going  to  be  the  sub- 
ject matter.  So  I  had  occasion  to  go 
over  and  have  discussions  with  the 
Senator,  who  was  helping  me  to  pre- 
pare what  I  thought  was  going  to  be  a 
serious  presentation  to  this  august 
body.  But  when  I  got  to  Boulder,  I 
became  the  target  of  a  local  group 
that  was  out  to  make  a  case  on  an- 
other matter  then  agitating  the  minds 
of  the  minority,  which  I  happened  to 
come  from,  and  I  was  almost  killed  in 
the  process  and  I  never  got  to  speak 
on  impoundment. 
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I  was  lucky  to  get  out,  anyway,  and  I 
settled  for  that;  but  when  I  came  back, 
I  acquainted  the  Senator  with  that 
and  he  laughed.  He  said,  "Well,  I 
never  thought  that  anybody  would  be 
killed  or  almost  killed  or  wanted  to  be 
killed  because  he  was  going  to  prepare 
a  presentation  on  Impoundment." 

The  basis  of  that  was  the  work  we 
did  in  that  subcommittee.  Anyway,  he 
had  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor. 

His  biggest  job  and  the  biggest  ac- 
complishment, as  the  gentleman  has 
well  said,  was  his  exemplifying  that 
basic  constitutional  thing  that  I  think 


has  become  sort  of  vague  and  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  that  is  the  sepa- 
ration, the  coequality  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Government. 

It  was  not  easy  and  it  has  not  been 
easy,  but  I  think  that  we  who  continue 
to  serve  have  this  as  a  constant  chal- 
lenge, but  always  will  have  this  mag- 
nificent example  of  a  truly  great  mind. 

Senator  Ervin  was  a  truly  great  judi- 
cial mind.  He  was,  as  the  gentleman 
has  said,  not  really  looking  upon  him- 
self as  a  politically  seeking  office 
holder. 

I  always  respected  him  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  time 
and  also  allowing  me  to  say  these  few 
words  in  his  honor. 

Kfr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
those  comments. 

I  am  sure  wherever  he  is.  Senator 
Sam  is  saying,  "Thank  you,"  too. 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  produced  many  outstanding  citi- 
zens both  in  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal world.  But  few  if  any  can  approach 
the  status  of  the  late  Senator  Sam 
Ervin.  Not  only  can  North  Carolina  be 
justly  proud  of  his  record,  but  for  that 
matter,  the  entire  Nation.  Certainly  in 
the  realm  of  political  life,  he  was  held 
in  the  highest  possible  regard.  In  fact, 
he  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  truly 
became  a  "legend"  during  his  own  life- 
time. This  was  due  to  his  total  dedica- 
tion and  determination  to  uphold  and 
protect  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

His  leadership  to  the  Nation  will  be 
sorely  missed  and  extremely  hard  to 
replace.  His  family  can  take  a  great 
amount  of  solace  and  comfort  in  the 
image  which  he  created  during  his  life- 
time of  service  in  his  many  offices. 

In  closing.  I  doubt  if  Senator  Sam 
will  ever  be  replaced.  In  generations 
yet  imbom.  through  the  study  of  his- 
tory, they  will  learn  to  appreciate  his 
efforts,  just  as  those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him.* 

•  Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  this  opportunity  arranged 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Broyhill].  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  Sam  Ervin.  As  a  Judge, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  Sam  Ervin  was  a  highly 
respected  individual. 

Mr,  Sam  delighted  in  referring  to 
himself  as  just  an  ol'  country  lawyer. 
That  he  was,  but  he  was  also  so  much 
more.  He  was  a  distinguished  jurist 
who  served  on  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court.  He  served  one  term  in 
this  House  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  in  1954.  There  he  made  a  last- 
ing msirk  on  the  American  scene. 

He  was  perhaps  the  best  constitu- 
tional scholar  who  ever  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  was  re- 
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spected  and  his  opinions  always  car- 
ried the  greatest  of  weights. 

Senator  Ervln  is.  of  course,  most  re- 
membered for  his  unrelenting  search 
for  the  truth  during  the  Senate  Wa- 
tergate hearings,  but  even  before  he 
came  to  national  prominence  he  had 
built  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  service  to  his  Nation.  As  a 
freshman  Senator  he  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  Senator  Joseph  McCar- 
thy and  exhort  his  fellow  Senators  to 
stand  up  to  the  smear  tactics  of 
McCarthyism. 

His  warm  humor  will  be  missed  as 
will  his  folk  wisdom  based  on  the  Bible 
and  people  he  had  known  in  his  native 
North  Carolina.  Sam  Ervin  was  a  giant 
and  a  hero  to  millions  of  Americans. 
His  like  will  not  be  seen  again.* 
•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Ervin 
was  one  of  those  grand  old  men  of  the 
Senate  that  don't  seem  to  be  around 
as  much  anymore.  By  that  I  mean  he 
was  conservative  on  some  Issues,  liber- 
al on  some  issues,  but  Constitutional, 
with  a  capital  C.  always.  I  guess,  of  all 
the  things  he  was  proudest  of.  In  the 
political  and  legislative  domain,  was 
his  reputation— earned  and  deserved— 
as  a  scholar  and  expert  on  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  term  in  the 
House  was  in  the  93d  Congress,  and 
that  coincided  with  the  last  2  years  of 
Senator  Ervln's  tenure.  I'll  never 
forget  one  final  battle  he  fought  back 
then,  and  won  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  sanctity  of  the  political 
process. 

Many  Members  probably  have  for- 
gotten about  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  when 
President  Nixon  resigned,  he  negotiat- 
ed a  deal  with  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator Arthur  Sampson  that 
would  have  given  President  Nixon  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  famous 
tapes  that  were  instnimental  in  bring- 
ing about  his  resignation.  The  deal 
would  have  allowed  President  Nixon  to 
destroy  the  tapes  after  5  years,  and  it 
also  provided  that  when  Nixon  died,  or 
'/ifter  10  years  of  possession,  all  of  the 
tapes  would  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Ervin  didn't  like  it.  and  he 
introduced  legislation  to  give  the 
public  possession  of  the  tapes.  But  a 
move  got  underway  to  block  any 
change  in  the  deal.  Senator  Ervin 
wouldn't  go  along.  He  said  that  the 
tapes  ought  to  be  available  to  the 
public,  because  a  full  study  of  them 
would  document  the  crimes  committed 
by  high  officials  and  the  President 
himself  in  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  the  people  had  a  right  to  know 
what  was  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Ervin  pre- 
vailed, and  our  country  Is  better  for  it 
today,  and  in  the  future,  no  public  of- 
ficial in  high  office  should  forget  the 
lessons  of  Watergate,  and  Senator 
Ervin  has  helped  ensure  that  the  les- 
sons won't  be  forgotten. 


He  earned  his  place  in  history  In 
many  honorable  ways,  but  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  lessons  In  political  be- 
havior that  he  ensured  will  continue 
to  grow  out  of  Watergate  are  his  hall- 
mark.* 

•  Mr.  VAL£NTINE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  mourn  the  death  of  a  great 
North  Carolinian  and  statesman.  Sen- 
ator Sam  B.  Ervin.  Jr. 

Sam  Ervin  was  a  World  War  I  hero. 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate.  Judge, 
and  U.S.  Senator.  He  served  the  10th 
District  of  North  Carolina  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  1946-47, 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Yet  he  chose 
to  refer  to  himself.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
"Just  a  country  lawyer  from  North 
Carolina."  He  considered  the  Constitu- 
tion a  sacred  scripture  and  spent  his 
whole  life  defending  it. 

His  passion  for  truth,  for  civil  liber- 
ties, the  many  freedoms  that  we  at 
times  take  for  granted  yet  he  so  dearly 
believed  in.  transcended  all  races,  reli- 
gions, creeds  or  economic  status  as  he 
fought  for  the  protection  of  all  human 
t>eings  under  the  law. 

He  was  a  national  symbol  of  dignity 
and  Integrity  in  politics.  He  embodied 
a  wisdom  and  wealth  of  knowledge, 
from  his  down  home  country  stories  to 
his  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  that 
has  been  unsurpassed  in  American  pol- 
itics. 

He  was  truly  a  national  hero  who 
bridged  both  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies as  he  carried  our  Nation 
through  the  dark  hours  of  the  Water- 
gate affair.  Through  his  unyielding 
search  for  truth,  he  helped  to  diffuse 
one  of  the  most  devasting  events  In 
American  politics. 

As  Senator  Ervin  said  at  the  Water- 
gate hearings  some  12  years  ago.  in 
words  which  still  bear  repeating: 

And  I  think  that  those  who  participated 
In  this  effort  to  nullify  the  laws  of  man  and 
the  laws  of  Ood  overlooked  one  of  the  laws 
of  Ood.  which  Is  set  forth  In  the  7th  verse  of 
the  6th  chapter  of  Oalatlans: 

"Be  not  deceived.  Ood  is  not  mocked:  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

Our  Nation  has  been  enriched  and 
made  stronger  by  all  that  Senator  Sam 
was  and  believed  in.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 

•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
that  needs  heroes,  I  am  saddened  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  courageous  Americans  I  have 
ever  known,  former  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
death  on  April  23  marked  the  end  of 
sui  era. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Senator 
Ervin  when  I  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Sam  Nuirif  during 
the  historic  days  when  Senator  Ervin 
chaired  the  Senate  select  committee  to 
Investigate  the  Watergate  scandal  that 
rocked  this  Nation  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. 


By  any  measure.  Senator  'ErvVn  was 
a  remarkable  man  possessed  with  at- 
tributes that  this  Nation  shall  not 
soon  forget.  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  fought  as  an  Infantryman  In 
World  War  I  In  Prance.  He  was  twice 
wounded  in  battle  and  twice  cited  for 
gallantry  while  serving  as  a  private  in 
the  1st  Division,  American  Expedition- 
ary Force.  He  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  among  other 
high  honors  for  his  service  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

When  he  came  home  from  the  war. 
he  went  to  Harvard  and  obtained  his 
law  degree.  Thereafter,  he  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  an  excellent 
trial  lawyer.  He  entered  politics  and 
was  elected  several  times  to  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  became  a 
coimtry  Judge,  then  a  Superior  Court 
Judge,  and  in  1946-47  served  In  the 
Congress  by  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  brother's  death. 
He  did  not  seek  election  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  his  home  town 
of  Morganton.  Soon,  however,  he  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  Justice  of  his 
State's  supreme  court,  where  he 
served  with  great  distinction.  I  am  told 
that  when  Justice  Ervin  wrote  an 
opinion  it  usually  became  a  texttxKtk 
decision  that  law  professors  would  cite 
as  the  model  of  Judicial  wisdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  U.S,  Senator 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  In  May  1964,  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Justice  Ervin  to  the 
Senate  where  he  served  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1974. 

Although  in  the  1970's  Senator 
Ervin  became  a  household  name  due 
to  his  Watergate  interrogations,  his 
longtime  achievements  went  far 
beyond  his  Watergate  role.  Almost 
from  the  day  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
he  gained  respect  and  distinction  as 
the  Senate's  "constitutional  lawyer." 
Many  of  his  greatest  contributions 
dealt  with  laws  that  he  Introduced  to 
protect  Individual  rights  under  the 
Constitution.  He  believed  deeply  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  were  the  greatest  protections 
Individuals  have  against  governmental 
tyranny. 

All  of  Senator  Ervin's  legislative 
achievements,  and  they  are  document- 
ed in  the  Senate  records,  do  not  tell  us 
what  made  this  man  have  such  an 
impact  upon  our  generation.  What 
made  Senator  Ervin  unique  and 
caused  even  school  boys  and  girls  to 
revere  his  every  word  and  deed? 

I  called  this  week  on  a  friend  of 
mine  who  served  with  the  Senator  as 
his  counsel  and  legislative  assistant  for 
14  years.  John  Giles,  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  here  in  Washington. 

John  answered  my  question  with 
this  opinion: 

Senator  Ervln  possessed  six  great  qualities 
in  a  rare  combination:  First,  absolute  Integ- 
rity, Second,  the  courage  to  voice  and  vote 


his  honest  convictions  about  all  matters. 
Third,  a  steadfast  devotion  to  his  country 
and  to  constitutional  government.  Fourth, 
an  orderly  mind  and  a  practical  philosophy 
of  government.  Fifth,  the  character  to  en- 
gender trust  and  confidence  In  others  to 
follow  his  leadership  to  achieve  worthwhile 
goals  and  purposes;  and  Sixth,  a  sense  of 
humor  that  made  even  his  opponents  like 
him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  was 
always  destined  to  render  great  service 
to  his  country.  One  could  already  see  a 
pattern  in  his  life  when  he  risked 
death  and  suffered  severe  wounds  as 
an  infantryman  in  Prance.  He  had  an- 
swered his  country's  call  to  duty  and 
he  exhibited  then  the  courage  that  we 
saw  in  him  in  his  finest  hours  during 
the  agonizing  Interrogations  of  Water- 
gate. 

The  Senator  had  rare  vote-getting 
ability.  In  his  final  radio  broadcast  to 
his  constituents  in  1974,  he  told  why 
he  thought  this  was  so.  He  said  that  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  serve  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  t>ecause  he  was  bom 
and  educated  for  the  most  part  in 
North  Carolina,  and  on  most  issues  he 
thought  like  most  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  In  that  broadcast,  he  said  that 
he  never  solicited  a  single  contribution 
for  himself  for  office,  because  his 
friends  always  looked  after  his  inter- 
ests and  he  never  had  any  political  or- 
ganization other  than  the  people 
themselves.  He  won  large  majorities 
three  times  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  in  1956.  1962.  and  1968.  Be- 
cause he  never  had  any  serious  politi- 
cal opposition,  he  said  he  could  always 
vote  his  honest  convictions  and  he  was 
free  to  work  for  causes  and  purposes 
he  felt  would  strengthen  constitution- 
al government  and  our  democratic 
system. 

One  of  his  unfulfilled  goals  was  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  On  many 
occasions,  he  cosponsored  Senate  reso- 
lutions to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  In  1974.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee he  was  a  coauthor  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  he  believed  would 
be  the  mechanism  that  would  lead  to  a 
balanced  budget.  He  lamented  until 
the  end  that  this  goal  had  not  been  re- 
alized. 

Senator  Ervin  loved  poetry,  and  on 
the  Senate  floor  he  would  often  quote 
Kipling  without  notes  at  great  length. 
One  of  the  Senator's  favorite  poems 
by  Kipling  was  entitled  "If."  This  ex- 
cerpt from  that  poem  seems  to  sum  up 
the  Senator's  character  and  his  life: 
If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 

vlrtue. 
Or  walk  with  Kings— nor  lose  the  common 

touch  .  .  . 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in 

It, 
And— which  is  more— you'll  be  a  Man,  my 

son!* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  Join  in  this 
special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Sam  Elrvin. 


Sam  Ervin  was  devoted  to  preserving 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions  and 
defending  the  Constitution.  During 
our  great  Constitutional  crisis,  Sam 
Ervin  gave  the  American  people  his 
wisdom  and  his  leadership,  and  proved 
to  us  his  fundamental  laelief  that  no 
man  is  above  the  law.  As  his  sense  of 
moral  outrage  increased  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Select  Conunit- 
tee  to  Investigate  Campaign  Prac- 
tices—the "Watergate"  Committee— 
the  entire  Nation  watched  and  found  a 
symbol  of  the  kind  of  political  leader 
in  whom  they  could  rightly  put  their 
trust. 

Sam  Ervln's  warm  and  direct  style, 
combined  with  his  tremendously  keen 
mind  and  knowledge  of  the  law, 
earned  him  the  respect  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  a  rightful  place  in  his- 
tory. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  to  us  sdl.  and  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife  and  children.* 


GE3^ERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
add  any  additional  comments  on  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Marti- 
nez] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities, which  I  chair,  recently  held  a 
hearing  and  received  testimony  on  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  At  a  time  when 
youth  unemployment  is  so  high  in  our 
Nation,  and  at  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration has  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Job  Corps  Program,  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion to  hear  testimony  which  verifies 
the  value  of  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimonies  pre- 
sented by  esteemed  public  officials 
that  Job  Corps  is  indeed  viable  and 
cost-effective.  Par  beyond  financial 
cost-effectiveness,  Job  Corps  offers 
hope  for  thousands  of  individuals  bom 
into  economic  dispair  and  social  stress. 
Job  Corps  also  provides  enrollees  with 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  productive  citizens. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Etoploy- 
ment  Opportunities  was  the  Honora- 
ble Terrel  H.  Bell.  As  you  know.  Dr. 
Bell  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation by  President  Reagan  in  1980 
and  is  now  a  professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Utah.  Dr.  Bell  is  one  of  America's 
foremost  educators  and  remains  very 
active  in  Issues  of  primary  importance 
to  our  Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Terrel  Bell's 
enlightening  testimony  on  the  Job 
Corps  be  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  along  with  the  results 
of  a  new  Job  Corps  cost-effectiveness 
study  conducted  by  Dr.  Bruce  F. 
Baird,  a  senior  professor  of  manage- 
ment science  at  the  University  of 
Uteh. 

Let  me  again  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Job  Corps  deserves  to  l)e  protect- 
ed from  budgetary  politics  because  it 
is  a  uniquely  cost-beneficial  program. 
Job  Corps  enrollees  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  high-priced  Washington  lob- 
bjrlsts  working  to  secure  votes  on  their 
behalf.  In  the  face  of  adversity,  the 
only  hope  these  youth  have  is  the 
demonstrated  success  of  their  own  ef- 
forts. The  Job  Corps  offers  these 
youth  their  only  chance  to  become 
contributing  citizens  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  need 
such  evidence,  program  statistics  and 
cost-effectiveness  studies  verify  the 
value  of  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  testimony 
above  referred  to,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Matthxw  MABTUfKZ. 
Chairman,   SvbcommitUe  on  Emftloyment 
Opportunities,    House    of    Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Craismah  ahs  MnoBts  or  thz  Sxtb- 
comaTTEx:  I  am  honored  to  appear  before 
you  to  express  my  views  about  the  proposal 
to  phase  out  the  Job  Corps  program.  At  the 
outset,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manage- 
ment and  Training  Corporation.  As  you 
know,  MTC  is  one  of  several  companies  that 
operate  Job  Corps  programs  under  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Jobs  Corps,  the  Head  Start  Program, 
and  the  Chapter  I  program  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  all  focus 
resources  on  populations  that  have  tradi- 
tionally had  difficulty  In  the  regular  school 
situation.  But  the  Job  Corps  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  the  education  and  train- 
ing needs  of  those  students  in  our  society 
that  are  absolutely  the  most  difficult  to 
educate.  No  educational  endeavor  In  our  so- 
ciety (outside  our  penal  institutions)  has  a 
more  difficult  assignment.  Bfany  of  the  Jobs 
Corps  students  have  had  failure,  frustra- 
tion, abuse,  and  violence  aU  working  over 
their  growing  years  which  comprise  most  of 
their  lives.  To  reach  out  to  these  students, 
motivate  them,  and  lead  them  to  experience 
the  joy  of  success  Is  the  noblest  educational 
endeavor. 

The  Job  Corps  centers  are  imlque  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  are  residential, 
high  intensity,  24  hours  per  day  schools. 
Through  the  years,  these  centers  have 
learned  from  experience.  They  have  learned 
from  many  trial  and  error  endeavors.  The 
center  staffs  have  learned  how  to  touch  the 
inner  souls  of  troubled  youth  and  lead  them 
into  new  hope  and  renewed  attitudes. 

I  have  watched  Job  Corps  down  through 
the  years.  During  this  time  I  have  learned 
to  respect  and  admire  these  remarkable 
schools.  They  have  reached  a  point  of  profi- 
ciency that  has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
other  type  school.  One  key  is  the  new  envi- 
ronment away  from  the  scenes  of  frustatlon 
and  despair.  Another  Is  the  expertise  of 
staff  that  learn  each  year  a  few  more  tech- 
nical details  that  can  only  be  learned  by 
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long  months  of  observ»Uon  mnd  day  to  day 
operation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram is  not  fully  understood  by  those  who 
made  the  decision  to  stop  funding  and  shut 
it  down.  T^is  view  was  reinforced  In  my 
mind  when  it  was  indicated  by  OMB  offi- 
cials that  the  JTPA  procram  could  meet  the 
needs  of  these  youth.  This  comment  is  way 
off  the  maric  as  anyone  who  has  even  a  pass- 
inc  acquaintance  with  Job  Corps  would 
know.  The  programs  are  entirely  different 
and  one  will  not  substitute  for  the  other. 

Dr.  Bruce  Balrd.  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment Science  in  the  College  of  Business  of 
the  University  of  Utah  appraised  the  finan- 
cial implications  of  shutting  down  the  Job 
Corps.  His  report  of  the  return  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  for  fiscal  year  1984  tells  a  re- 
markable story. 

Dr.  Baird  calc\ilated  welfare  expenditure 
savings,  tax  revenues  from  data  available  on 
those  who  complete  the  program,  and  incar- 
ceration savings  through  applied  use  of  data 
on  this  segment  of  our  youth  society.  He 
used  UA  Government  reports,  information 
from  the  American  Corrections  Association, 
and  data  from  Job  Corps  documents  made 
available  to  him. 

Financial  benefits  from  Job  Corps  for 
1984.  according  to  the  Baird  study,  total 
$839.879.M3.  The  Job  Corps  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  was  MO7.3O0.000.  This  gives 
the  American  taxpayer  a  return  on  invest- 
ment of  138.30  per  cent.  In  short,  the  Job 
Corps  program,  according  to  Dr.  Balrd's 
analysis,  yielded  $214,539,000  in  excess  of 
the  taxpayers  investment.  (Skeptics  of  the 
Baird  study  should  be  reminded  that  an  ear- 
lier analysis  by  Mathemetlca  PoUcy  Re- 
search reported  a  return  of  14S%  of  pro- 
gram costs.) 

I  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  interpret  all 
the  daU  used  by  Dr.  Baird.  but  the  Job 
Corps  center  operators  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond with  more  detail  should  this  be  de- 
sired. 

The  financial  return  on  the  investment  in 
Job  Corps  Is  solid  argument  for  continu- 
ation of  this  remarkable  program.  It  makes 
sense  from  a  dispassionate  analysis  of 
return  for  money  spent  But  the  heart 
warming  story  is  of  lives  restored  with  hope, 
renewed  confidence,  and  productive  citizen- 
ship. It  is  hard  to  measure  or  assess  the 
non-monetary  benefits  of  Job  Corps.  Stu- 
dents who  learn  that  they  can  learn— stu- 
dents who  gain  new  self  respect  from  this 
program  touch  the  lives  of  others  for  the 
years  of  their  lifetime.  By  turning  from 
crime,  violence,  drugs,  and  welfare  depend- 
eiKy  these  youth  no  longer  drag  others 
down  but  Uft  them  up  by  being  examples 
and  symbols  of  hope.  This  is  the  real  value 
of  Job  Corps.  It  is  hard  to  quantify,  but  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical  reasons  for  Job 
Corps  are  aU  there  for  those  thoughtful 
enough  and  compassionate  enough  to  appre- 
ciate wtiat  It  all  means. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  express  my  concern  for  the  hor- 
rendous fiscal  problem  faced  by  the  Con- 
gress. Surely,  every  dollar  in  expenditure 
cute  that  can  be  made  is  urgently  needed.  I 
know  that  critics  of  federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  education  and  training  programs 
wUl  perceive  my  testimony  as  more  special 
Interest  lobbying.  My  reply  is  that  educa- 
tion is  not  an  expenditure  but  an  invest- 
ment. Ignorance  Is  expensive.  Any  invest- 
ment that  fighte  ignorance  and  develops  the 
prime  resource— human  intelligence- Is 
money  allocated  in  the  proper  priority. 
Learning  is  critical  to  our  future  as  a  nation. 


We  have  recognized  this  at  long  last,  and  we 
are  witnessing  a  great  renaissance  of  Ameri- 
can education  that  hopefully  wUl  endure  for 
a  number  of  years.  Learning  to  our  discour- 
aged, tired,  and  psychologically  distressed  Is 
particularly  critical.  Job  Corps  has  been  re- 
markably successful,  and  it  meriU  the  con- 
tinued support  of  Congress  despite  the  terri- 
ble fiscal  pressures  we  face.  It  took  years  to 
build  the  knowledge,  staff  expertise,  and 
practical  wisdom  now  extant  in  our  Job 
Corps  centers.  It  would  only  take  a  couple 
months  to  scatter  all  of  this  talent  and  spe- 
cial potential  if  we  shut  down,  dismiss  the 
staff,  and  tell  these  youth  to  go  back  to  the 
environment  from  whence  they  came. 

We  cannot  do  this  at  this  critical  time  in 
our  history,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  let  It 
happen. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  about  Job  Corps. 

T.H.  Bkll. 

Job  Corps  Proobam  Costs 
This  analyis  Is  an  attempt  to  assess  a  rea- 
sonable but  conservative  estimate  of  the 
return  to  the  American  taxpayers  for  their 
investment  in  the  Job  Corps  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1984.  The  Investment  was  the 
Program  budget  for  that  year.  Returns  esti- 
mated In  this  study  are  comprised  of:  (1) 
Welfare  Savings  During  and  After  the  Pro- 
gram. (2)  Tax  PaymenU  After  Completion 
of  the  Program,  and  (3)  Incarceration  Sav- 
ings During  and  After  the  Program.  Other 
benefite  to  society  are  ignored. 

The  future  stream  of  benefits  is  discount- 
ed at  10%,  the  approximate  cost  of  money 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  this  time.  This  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  the  budget  dollars  are 
spent  in  1984  In  order  to  generate  a  future 
stream  of  returns  in  years  after  1984.  The 
reduction  of  the  future  stream  by  10%  each 
year  thus  allows  us  to  compare  these  re- 
turns on  an  equal  time  basis  with  the  dol- 
lars actually  spent  In  1984. 

Sources  of  estimates  include  U.S.  Gtovem- 
ment  reports,  the  American  Corrections  As- 
sociation, and  In-house  Job  Corps  docu- 
ments. 

I.  WKLTARK  BAVmOS 

A.  Welfare  savings  during  the  time  corps 
members  are  in  the  program 

98.809  CM's  were  served  during  FY  1984. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  JC  was  8.2 
months. 

40%  of  these  were  on  welfare  prior  to  en- 
tering the  program. 

During  their  stay  in  the  program  they 
were  not  on  welfare. 

The  average  annual  welfare  payment  in 
1984  was  tl.280. 

The  dependenU  of  CM's  wlU  still  be  on 
welfare  during  this  stay  in  the  program. 

Estimated  savings  equals  98,809  times  8.2 
divided  by  12  times  0.4  times  $1,286  equals 
$34,732,021. 

B.  Welfare  savings  for  those  who  complete 
the  program  and  find  employment 

58.834  CM's  were  "Total  Termlnee's"  of 
the  program  in  FY  1984. 

60.6%  of  these  found  employment  or  en- 
tered the  military. 

15.1%  entered  higher  education  and  thus 
may  stUl  be  receiving  public  assistance. 

40%  of  the  CM's  were  on  welfare  prior  to 
entering  the  program. 

13%  had  an  average  of  1.5  dependente  also 
on  welfare. 

Assume  only  50%  of  savings  are  realized 
during  the  first  year  of  employment. 

Assume  welfare  paymente  will  increase  by 
an  average  of  5%  per  year. 


Assume  a  discount  rate  10%  per  year  for 
savings  occiuTing  after  Year  1: 

CM's  (58.834)  x  0.606  x  0.4) 14.961 

DependenU  (14.261  x  0.13  x  l.S) 2.781 


Total  people  involved. 
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II.  TAX  PATHKinS 

Assimie  those  employed  will  pay  20%  of 
Income  for  taxes  (Federal.  State.  Local. 
FICA.  etc.). 

Number  of  people  Involved  equals  58.834 
times  0.606  equals  35.653. 

Assume  average  wage  in  first  year  equals 
$4  per  hour  or  $8,320  per  year. 

Assume  only  50%  of  wages  are  earned  in 
first  year. 

Assume  wages  will  increase  by  5%  each 
year. 

Assume  a  discount  rate  of  10%  per  year 
for  taxes  paid  after  Year  1: 
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III.  UfCABCntATIOIf  SAVTHCS 

A.  Incarceration  savings  during  the  time 

corps  members  are  in  the  program 

5%  of  those  in  the  program  would  other- 
wise be  in  prison. 

The  average  length  of  stay  is  8.2  months 
for  those  who  did  not  drop  out. 

Number  of  people  in  JC  program  who 
would  be  incarcerated  equals  98,809  times 
0.757  times  0.05  equals  3.740, 

Assume  average  incremental  Incarceration 
per  person  is  $14,500  per  year. 

Estimated  Savings  equals  3.740  times 
$14,500  times  8.2  divided  by  12  equals 
$37,057,166. 

B.  Incarceration  savings  after  successful 

completion  of  JC  Program 

5%  of  those  who  successfully  complete  the 
program  would  end  up  in  prison. 

75.7%  of  CM's  are  employed  or  in  military 
or  in  higher  education. 

58,834  CM's  were  "Total  Termlnee's"  of 
the  program  in  FY  1984. 

Assume  only  50%  of  savings  are  realized 
during  the  first  year. 

Assume  incarceration  costs  are  $14,500  per 
year  and  Increase  by  5%  each  year. 

Assume  a  discount  rate  of  10%  per  year 
for  savings  after  Year  1. 
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Those  imprisoned  would  spend  an  average 
of  5  years  in  incarceration. 

Number  of  people  involved  equals  58.834 
times  0.757  times  0.05  equals  2,227. 
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IV.  RETITRM  OH  TAXPAYERS    HrVESTKERT  IN  THE 
JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM  POR  FT  1984 

Benefits 

Welfare  savings  during  the 
time  corps  members  are 
in  the  program 

Welfare  savings  for  those 
who  complete  the  pro- 
gram and  find  employ- 
ment   

Total  present  value  of 
taxes  paid  for  1st  10  jn*.... 

Incarceration  savings 

during  the  time  corps 
memt)er5  are  in  program. 

Total  present  value  of  in- 
carceration savings  after 
successful  completion  of 
JC  Program 

Total  present  value  of 

benefite 839.979.543 

Investment 
Job  Corps  Budget  FY  1984.  $607,300,000. 
Time    adjusted    return    on    investment 
equals  $839,979,543  divided  by  $607,300,000 
times  100  equals  138.3%. 

SUMMARY 

The  direct  financial  benefite  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program  exceed  ite  cost  even  if  very 
conser\-ative  estimates  are  utilized.  The  as- 
sumptions of  this  study  are  conservative  be- 
cause verifiable  JC  completion  and  place- 
ment numbers  are  used,  a  low  Incarceration 
cost  is  employed,  very  low  wages  and  wage 
increases  are  assumed,  the  benefite  of  those 
in  higher  education  are  not  included,  bene- 
fite are  terminated  after  10  years,  etc.  Other 
benefite  to  society  involving  family  plan- 
ning, drug  abuse,  losses  of  victims  of  crime, 
medical  care  coste.  etc..  are  not  included. 
These  would  increase  the  return  on  invest- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  benefite  are  re- 
duced by  discounting  at  10%  per  year. 

Thus,  the  computed  return  of  138% 
should  be  viewed  as  reasonable  and  conserv- 
ative. It  is  also  a  verification  of  earlier  study 
by  Mathematica  Policy  Research  which 
yielded  an  estimated  45%  more  than  pro- 
gram coste. 

Bruce  F.  Bairo,  Ph.D.. 
Professor  of  Management  Science, 

University  of  Utah. 


A  DISAPPOINTING  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vewto]  is 
recognized  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  state  my  deep  disappointment 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  eco- 


nomic summit  that  occurred  in 
Europe.  It  has  indeed  been  a  failure 
when  Judged  on  the  basis  of  the  prod- 
uct or.  more  accurately,  the  lack  of 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  frustration 
and  the  concern,  obviously,  for  the 
visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  and  the 
entire  sorry  affair  with  respect  to  that 
episode  In  the  President's  itinerary; 
but  beyond  that,  the  basic  reason  for 
the  economic  summit  is  our  concern 
with  trade  and  with  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  the  Western  World.  Really 
these  concerns  were  not  addressed.  It 
is  indeed  inexcusable  that  this  major 
forum,  the  economic  summit,  was  so 
poorly  utilized,  considering  the  serious 
trade  and  economic  problems  we  face. 

Frankly,  those  issues  with  respect  to 
trade  which  acutely  affect  the  U.S. 
economy  today  were  not  addressed.  If 
it  is  said  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  the 
strong  locomotive  that  is  pulling  the 
engine  of  progress  in  the  Western 
World  and  the  total  economies  of  the 
Western  World,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  submit  that  that  engine  is  run- 
ning on  explosive  fuel  and  is  likely 
going  to  pull  this  entire  train  and  that 
of  our  entire  Western  economy  off 
that  track. 

Certainly  the  consumer  led  econom- 
ic recovery  that  we  have  been  experi- 
encing in  recent  years  is  on  a  bad 
stretch  of  track.  We  hope  that  it  inevi- 
tably will  not  be  pulled  off  that  track, 
but  the  actions  that  occurred  this  past 
week  do  not  give  much  encourage- 
ment. 

The  most  important  problem,  the 
overvalued  dollar,  was  only  given  cos- 
metic lipservice  rather  than  a  real  sub- 
stantive push  toward  a  gradual  re- 
alignment of  dollars  valued  more  in 
balance  with  our  trading  partners. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  the 
formal  basis  on  which  we  must  solve 
many  of  the  trade  imbalances  and  bar- 
riers that  exist,  was  left  in  disarray. 
Not  even  a  date  or  timeframe  was  set 
for  the  resumption  of  the  GATT  meet- 
ings. With  all  the  important  dispari- 
ties that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  our  trading  partners,  the 
resolution  of  existing  trade  issues  is 
not  even  set  for  a  definite  timetable. 
Thus  the  American  people  cannot 
even  look  forward  to  some  forum  for 
solving  our  serious  trade  problems. 

This  really  leaves  Congress  and  our 
national  trade  policy  in  an  economic 
quagmire  without  direction  and  pur- 
pose. It  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  piecemeal,  patchwork  type  of 
effort  and  a  drifting  to  higher  and 
higher  balance  of  trade  deficits.  Inevi- 
tably, this  lack  of  direction  will  result 
in  increased  protectionism  initiatives 
and  many  cumbersome  polices  which 
will  attempt  to  force  the  administra- 
tion to  do  a  Job  which  it  is  apparently 
reluctant  or  unwilling  to  do.  The  U.S. 
economy    cannot   continue    with    the 


1124  billion.  1984  balance-of-trade  def- 
icit. Yet  in  1985  this  deficit  only  grows 
at  a  faster  pace. 

Ultimately,  as  moves  the  U.S.  trade 
Imbalances,  as  go  the  U.S.  dollar  bal- 
ances, and  other  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my, so  moves  the  world  economy.  We 
are  becoming  a  Nation  with  fewer  and 
fewer  industries,  fewer  and  fewer  man- 
ufacturing concerns,  and  yet  these 
issues  are  not  receiving  the  priority 
they  deserve  on  the  agenda  of  the  eco- 
nomic summit.  This  was  a  golden  op- 
portunity wasted  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  our  trading  partners. 

So  I  must  rise  today  to  voice  deep 
concern  with  the  continued  deindus- 
trialization  of  our  Nation.  Our  Nation 
must  address  these  problems.  Obvious- 
ly, they  were  not  addressed  in  the  past 
week.  It  looks  to  this  Member  as 
though  Congress  will  be  forced  to  act 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  to  forge  a  policy 
and  in  an  awkward  manner  try  to  deal 
with  these  very  serious  trade  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  our  Nation  and 
our  allies  must  face. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAB331  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalkz]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise  in  the  vein  that  I  have  at 
least  on  six  different  occasions  thus 
far  this  session  to  address  what  I  call  a 
petition  or  "my  advice  to  the  privi- 
leged orders,"  mostly  the  privileged 
orders  in  our  own  coimtry,  which  as  I 
have  said  on  prior  occasions  Include 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  across 
the  rotunda  over  In  the  Senate,  be- 
cause indeed  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress we  are  privileged  in  more  than 
one  way. 

Even  though  the  center  of  gravity 
and  power  and  the  real  decisionmak- 
ing levels  and  exercise  of  that  power 
are  not  any  longer  Inside  the  dome  of 
this  great  Capitol,  but  rather  in  those 
great  plush  corporate  offices  of  banks 
and  other  magnets  and  panjandrums 
and  barons  of  wealth,  the  money 
barons,  if  not  robber  barons,  who  have 
flagelated  this  country  through  their 
control,  now  almost  obliterative,  like 
never  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

D  1320 

The  fears  of  all  of  the  great  national 
leaders  beginning  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  the  initial  stages  of  our  nation- 
alism in  which  the  issue  is  clearly 
drawn  then,  as  Incidentally  It  has  been 
In  tdl  coimtries.  In  all  climes  and  times 
and  periods;  and  that  is  where  the 
power  to  determine  the  fiscal,  the 
monetary,  the  economic  level  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  those  soci- 
eties is  going  to  be  made.  Where  will 
this  decision  be  made?  Will  it  be  in  the 
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hands  of  those  oligarchical  few  all 
through  history,  the  bankers,  the 
great  magnates  of  power,  the  panjan- 
drums, as  I  call  them? 

Franklin  Roosevelt  called  them  the 
great  malefactors  of  wealth,  and  I  call 
them  that  today,  too.  for  America  has 
literally  been  sold  down  the  river.  And 
the  Congresses,  several  of  them  now 
reaching  over  at  least  two  and  a  half 
decades,  if  not  three,  have  very  bllthly 
sauntered  sdong  and  abdicated  the 
great  trust  and  responsibility  that  the 
Constitution  has  placed  all  along  in 
this  great  body. 

So  often  it  is  forgotten  today.  I  get 
letters,  messages,  personal  oral  state- 
ments from  colleagues,  from  citizens, 
from  throughout  not  only  my  con- 
stituency but  various  States  that  clear- 
ly reveal  to  me  that  the  concept  of  the 
three  coequal  and  independent  and 
separate  branches  of  Government  is 
really  not  one  that  entertains  their 
minds.  The  Presidency  has  reached 
such  an  exalted  position  that  there  are 
very  few  Americans  that  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  President  is  omnlcient, 
all  powerful,  and  so  we  revert  back  to 
the  old  days  in  which  salvation  was 
sought  and  salvation  was  attempted  to 
be  obtained  from  some  great  leader. 

In  our  country  all  of  this  was  fore- 
seen during  the  course  of  the  debates 
during  the  Constitutional  convention 
that  finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  And  the  people  then,  at 
least  the  literate  element,  as  the  dele- 
gates emerged  from  the  Convention 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  it  is  reported  that 
one  shouted  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"Ben.  what  do  we  have?  Do  we  have  a 
moiutrchy  or  do  we  have  a  republic?" 
And  Ben  Franklin  is  reported  to  have 
said.  "A  republic,  if  we  can  keep  it." 

So  that  is  still  the  question:  if  we 
can  keep  it.  With  the  events  tumbling 
one  over  the  other  in  quick  successive 
fashion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  today  in 
the  people's  minds,  as  well  as  in  my 
colleagues'  minds  what  happened  Just 
barely  6  months  ago.  1  year  ago,  is  an- 
cient history.  And  we  tend  to  forget 
the  implications  of  these  successive 
events. 

Also,  coincidental  with  this  phenom- 
ena is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way 
that  either  the  Members  or  the  people 
in  general,  after  all,  if  we  are  not  in- 
formed, we  who  pvuTX)rt  to  be  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  how 
else  then  can  the  people  be  informed, 
and  if  they  are  not  informed,  then,  as 
James  Madison  aptly  said.  "An  uini- 
formed  people  cannot  be  acceptable  in 
a  democracy." 

In  a  system  of  government  in  which 
the  basic  faith  is  that  the  people  in 
the  long  run  are  the  best  Judges  as  to 
what  is  best  for  them,  and  that  the 
people  do  have  the  wisdom,  the  pru- 
dence, and  the  self-discipline  to  know 
how  to  govern  themselves.  That  we  do 
not  need. 


As  John  Adams  accused  in  referring 
to  George  Washington,  we  tend  to 
forget  because  of  our  superficial  read- 
ing of  history  that  these  were  real 
blood  and  bone  periods  of  time.  There 
were  men  struggling.  We  had  Benedict 
Arnolds.  We  had  those  loyal  to  the 
Crown,  to  old  King  George  III.  And  at 
one  point  those  outnumbered  the  Rev- 
olutionary Americans. 

And  as  old  John  Adams  referred  to 
George  Washington,  there  was  great 
rivalry,  there  were  epithets  and  re- 
marks made  by  each  other  that  I 
think  the  average  American  reading 
them  today  would  not  believe  that 
they  were  true.  And  the  big  question 
was  with  that  tremendous  popularity 
and  the  fact  that  George  Washington 
could  have  asked  and  grasped  for 
power,  he  could  have  been  elected  and 
reelected  not  two  times,  three,  four 
and  five,  he  was  the  one  that  estab- 
lished the  unwritten  custom  to  go  not 
beyond  two.  And  he  did  have  great 
self-discipline  because  he  understood 
what  the  fight  was  all  about. 

But  the  big  question,  as  John  Adams 
said,  was  well,  there  is  George  Wash- 
ington, he  thinks  he  is  selected  like 
the  ancient  Hebrews  used  to  select 
their  kings,  that  is  the  tallest  one 
among  them.  And  he  thinks  he  comes 
heaven-send,  booted,  spurred,  and 
ready  to  ride  on  the  hapless  backs  of 
mankind. 

Well,  this  is  exactly  the  way  so  many 
human  beings,  including  Americans, 
believe  to  this  day  and  have  believed 
all  through  written  human  history. 
Ours  is  the  first  real  experlement  be- 
cause, given  the  nature  of  the  world 
today,  in  which  it  Is  hostile  to  democ- 
racy, and  in  which  in  our  country  we 
are  challenged  now  to  reaffirm  our 
basic  belief  in  these  essential  pedestals 
and  bases  of  liberty,  this  President. 
Ronald  Reagan,  has  gone  a  long  way, 
a  long  way,  and  continues  to  do  so,  in 
challenging  those  basic  liberties.  They 
are  not  perceptible,  not  like  in  the 
case,  say,  of  Richard  Nixon,  because 
President  Ronald  Reagan  again,  who 
believes  like  those  who  surround  him, 
that  today  America  can  and  must  be 
ruled  by  image,  image,  not  substance, 
not  reality.  But  we  forget,  like  ancient 
Rome,  that  we  may  think  the  world 
spins  around  our  axis,  and  that  we  are 
the  center  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
self  contained,  and  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Therefore,  with  a  shocking  re- 
ality, a  dash  of  cold,  cold  water,  we  are 
going  to  find  that  the  world  is  not  re- 
volving to  our  tune,  much  less  dancing 
to  it,  ttiat  while  we  may  here  be  brain- 
washed in  this  country  and  we  may 
successfully  consider  a  political  group, 
or  king,  or  oligarchy  successful  in  that 
it  can  hold  and  retain  through  the 
images  of  democratic  power,  power 
that  nevertheless  is  the  essence  of 
that  participatory  democracy,  are 
lacking. 


So  what  happens?  Exactly  what  is 
happening  today.  The  United  States 
perceives  outside  of  our  self-percep- 
tion is  cast  in  a  role  that  has  clearly 
been  held  in  violation  of  all  of  the 
basic  precepts  of  international  law. 
The  fact  that  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  administration  refuse 
to  accept  the  sovereignty  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court,  and  walked 
out  because  Nicarag\ia  filed  a  griev- 
ance alleging  that  we  were  violating 
some  solemn  international  law,  all  of 
the  basic  international  law  that  until 
the  taking  of  the  hostages  by  Iran  had 
been  almost  sacrosanct.  We  ourselves 
are  participating  in  an  equal  type  of 
violation,  and  so  Nicaragua,  certainly 
we  cannot  say  that  Nicaragua  is  of 
comparable  size  to  the  United  States 
where  we  could  consider  it  anything 
but  a  developing  country. 
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And  the  little  country  goes  to  the 
World  Court  and  says,  "The  United 
States  has  plotted  and  attempted  to 
assassinate  our  leaders.  It  has  mined 
and  bombed  our  harbors.  It  has  cause 
to  sink  our  shipping.  We  are  grieved. 
We  appeal  to  law  to  determine  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  egregious  violation 
of  international  law." 

So  we  did  not  like  that,  so  we  walked 
out  of  the  Court,  because  the  Court  in- 
timated, of  course,  that  there  could  be 
no  other  decision  but  that  the  United 
States  is  in  gross  violation  of  law. 

But  all  during  the  time,  the  Presi- 
dent maintains  a  U.S.  ambassador  who 
is  accepted  by  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment in  Managua  as  a  duly  elected 
envoy  to  a  recognized  government.  We 
in  turn  accept  their  ambassador  who  is 
here  in  Washington. 

To  the  world  we  proclaim  that  we 
recognize  that  Nicaraguan  regime.  But 
also,  the  President  has  not  hesitated 
even  as  late  as  1  month  ago  to  say.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
prohibited  any  direct  use  of  funds  for 
involvement  to  try  to  destroy  the  Nica- 
raguan Government,  "I  will  even 
appeal  to  private  groups,  I  will  appeal 
to  private  paramilitary  groups  to  raise 
funds  and  raise  mercenaries  and  enlist 
mercenaries  and  go  see  what  you  can 
do  to  knock  over  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment." 

Not  once  has  he  said.  "We  think  this 
is  an  illegitimate  government,  there- 
fore we  are  recalling  our  ambassador 
and  we  are  sending  their  ambassador 
home."  Not  once. 

Now  that  is  reality.  What  is  the 
image?  The  image  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent first  said  that  the  Nicaraguan,  at 
ttiat  time  Sandlnista  group,  this  was  a 
coterie,  or  a  handful,  a  Junta,  they  call 
themselves  south  of  the  border,  in- 
cluding three  Catholic  priests,  one  of 
them  a  great  scholar,  a  great  scholar, 
internationally  established  as  a  great 
scholastic  mind.  A  couple  of  them  so- 


called    Marxist-Leninists.    They    have 
preached  what  they  call  their  jargon 
of  Marxism-Leninism  all   along.  But 
they  were  not  in  control  and  are  not 
now  in  control  and  have  not  been  in 
control  even  though  now  it  Is  6  years 
that  that  type  of  regime  in  actual  con- 
trol, physical,  political,  social,  econom- 
ic, to  the  extent  it  can,  because  unlike 
Cuba,   Nicaragua   still   has   a   mixed 
economy.  It  has  not,  as  some  would 
say.  and  as  the  President  has  stated, 
quite  mistakenly,  that  it  is  Just  like 
Cuba.  It  is  very  different  at  this  point. 
But  I  predict  that  we  will  compel  an- 
other aggrandizement  of  Fidel  Castro, 
another  aggrandizement  of  the  Com- 
munists by  giving  them  credit  that 
they  themselves  are  so  overwhelmed 
for  beiivs  given  credit  for  something 
they  know  they  never  had  the  influ- 
ence or  the  power  until  we  gave  it  to 
them,  forced  them  into  it,  that  it  is 
almost  laughable,  except  so  tragic,  be- 
cause the  President  is  pursuing  inex- 
orably and  with  his  "Custer"  mentali- 
ty;   George    Armstrong    Custer.    "A 
Custer    decision   shall    never   be   im- 
peached." So  we  had  241  marines  mur- 
dered   because    of    Ronald    Reagan's 
"Custer"  decision  mind,  in  spite  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Who  are  they? 
Why  they  are  elite,  they  are  selected, 
professional    military   leaders.    Every 
one    of    them    imanlmously,    for    14 
months  were  saying,  "Mr.  President, 
now  it  is  Comander  in  Chief  because 
you  have  ordered   the  Marines  into 
Beirut  in  double  strength  after  the 
first  venture.  Mr.  President,  we  think 
that  is  a  mistake.  Militarily  you  forget 
these  men  are  warriors,  they  are  not 
diplomats,    they    are   not    politicians. 
You  are  saying  they  are  peacekeepers, 
but  you  are  involving  them  in  trying 
to  shore  up  one  faction  of  four  in  Leb- 
anon. How  can  that  make  them  peace- 
keepers? They  could  hardly  be  called 
neutral.  But  militarily  they  are  inde- 
fensible." 

So  some  of  us  took  this  same  tribu- 
nal here,  this  same  forum,  and  for  12 
of  those  14  months  pled  with  the 
President,  asked  the  President  from 
here,  of  course  there  was  no  chance 
that  we  would  hope  individually  that 
our  voice  would  be  listened  to  any 
more  than  it  is  now,  but  there  was 
some  glimmer  of  hope  that  we  could 
talk  to  some— and  we  did — of  the  Mem- 
bers. My  colleagues,  distinguished 
members,  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  others,  who  in  turn  did 
have  communication  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense.  Why  did  I  keep  speak- 
ing out  after  1  year?  Because  invari- 
ably, everyone  would  say,  "Henry,  you 
are  right;  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
says  you  are  right  but  they  can't  do 
anything."  Why?  Because  of  Gen. 
George  Armstrong  Custer's  mind  that 
Ronald  Reagan  obviously  thinks  he  is 
playing  the  role  of.  Sometimes  I  don't 
know  if  the  President  figures  he  is 
going  to  play  the  role  of  John  Wayne, 


that  great  John  Wayne  or  whether  it 
is  George  Armstrong  Custer.  He  acts 
more  like  Custer.  And  you  know  what 
happened  to  him. 

I  say  that  with  this  the  same  thing  is 
happening  after  this  sojourn  to 
Ehirope. 

From  this  podium  this  voice  has 
been  the  only  one  in  this  entire  Con- 
gress, not  now,  not  last  year;  for  15 
years  it  has  been  mentioning  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  changed,  that  the 
real  world  had  changed,  that  the 
United  States  was  headed  for  some 
hard-nosed  economic.  International  fi- 
nancial decisions;  that  I  saw  no  evi- 
dence anybody  was  even  dimly  aware 
of  in  the  Oval  Office.  And  I  am  talking 
now  about  six  different  Presidents  be- 
cause I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
in  this  body  for  24  years.  So  that  I  felt 
that  the  only  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  speak  out  and  on  the  record,  not 
in  private,  not  where  I  could  come 
later  on  and  say,  "Well,  no,  I  didn't 
say  that,  I  said  this."  Even  today  I  do 
not  revise  what  I  say  here.  It  goes  as 
the  great  reporters  of  debate  put  it 
down  and  it  goes  in  that  way  and  it 
stays  that  way,  because  I  feel  that  is 
the  way  it  was  meant  to  be  from  the 
beginning;  and  that  this  forum  here  is 
the  great,  great  privilege  as  I  have 
said,  ad  nauseam.  The  only  thing  a 
Member  of  the  House  has  is  a  voice 
and  a  vote.  I  consider  it  so  important 
that  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  prime 
constitutional  duty  of  a  duly  elected 
and  sworn  Member  of  the  House, 
faithfully  perform  his  duties  or  oath 
faithfully  and  well,  to  faithfully  and 
well  perform  our  duties. 
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So  that  in  24  years,  the  record  will 
show  I  have  been  present  99.9  percent 
of  the  time.  That  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent was  when  my  mother  was  dying, 
and  was  in  a  coma,  and  there  was  no 
power  on  Earth  was  going  to  keep  me 
from  being  at  her  side,  and  that  was 
the  only  time  I  missed;  but  God  be 
thanked,  I  have  been  able  to  say  that  I 
have  been  here  when  it  counted  and 
registered  my  vote  and  spoke  out. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  out, 
even  if  It  offends  some,  but  never  be- 
cause of  fear  or  favor.  Not  only  be- 
cause—not that  I  am  good-goody,  but 
because  the  people  have  given  me  in- 
dependence. I  have  not  been  elected 
because  of  any  special  particular  indi- 
vidual or  collection  of  individuals,  or  a 
particular  sector  of  the  electorate;  I 
am  proud  of  what  the  people  in  Bexar 
Coimty,  because  for  the  first  8  years, 
the  district,  the  20th  District  of  Texas 
consisted  of  the  entire  county;  and  the 
5  years  I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the 
Texas  State  Senate,  the  greatest  body 
I  could  ever  hope  to  belong  to  and  re- 
luctantly left— for  5  years  that  senato- 
rial district  consisted  of  the  entire 
county. 


Before  that,  on  the  city  council,  the 
local  legislative  body,  for  3  years,  in 
which  I  got  Involved  in  what  were  con- 
sidered kamikaze,  political  suicide. 

I  was  Just  like  old  Judge  Sam  Ervln  a 
while  ago.  when  my  colleague  was  eu- 
logizing him.  He  said  he  never  intend- 
ed to  reaUy  get  into  politics;  and  I  did 
not  either.  Unlike  the  overwhelming 
majority,  that  was  the  last  thing  I 
thought  I  would  be  in  as  I  was  growing 
up. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  in  this  day 
and  time,  we  are  being  tested  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  really  mean  it  when 
we  say  we  are  a  democratic  nation. 
When  we  say  that  we  stand  for  demo- 
cratic participatory  government,  and 
that  this  is  what  we  want  other  coun- 
tries to  have. 

When  we  say  that  we  are  not  like 
other  nations  that  wish  to  impose 
their  way,  because  the  truth  is  not  the 
myth,  not  the  self -perception,  but  the 
truth  is  that  at  this  point  in  time  we 
are  the  Nazis  of  the  Caribbean.  We  are 
the  terrorists. 

When  we  have  fragments  of  explo- 
sive bits  attempted  to  be  used  to  kill 
off  some  of  the  Nicaraguan  leaders, 
and  fragments  are  stamped  "For  U.S. 
Army  Use  Only." 

When  I  raised  my  voice  and  said  this 
2  years  ago,  I  was  criticized,  ridiculed; 
but  then  last  September  the  18th.  lo 
and  behold,  the  Defense  Department 
publicly  states  that  yes.  indeed.  It 
transferred  an  unnumbered,  or  un- 
named number  of  war  planes  and  war 
material  to  the  CIA. 

Now  I  ask  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues if  he  or  she  can  tell  me  exactly 
how  much  money  you  have  voted  for 
the  CIA.  Up  to  now,  nobody  has  been 
able  to  tell  me. 

How  does  the  CIA  account  for  it? 
And  to  whom?  There  have  been  expe- 
riences in  the  past  where  CIA  or  min- 
ions thereof,  or  perhaps  rogue  ele- 
phant members  of  the  CIA  certainly 
have  acted  without  Presidential  direc- 
tion. 

So  with  this  kind  of  lack  of  account- 
ability and  with  the  history  of  the  use 
of  what  they  call  executive  action,  for 
the  elimination  of  certain  national 
leaders,  whether  it  was  Diem  In  Octo- 
ber of  1963  in  Vietnam,  or  Lumumba 
in  Africa,  or  the  expulsion  of  Arbenz 
in  Guatemala  in  1954,  which  tragically 
the  CIA  still  thinks  it  can  use  those 
tactics  in  which  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
of  that  day— now  called  Standard 
Brands— did  not  have  to  obligate  the 
CIA  to  go  and  get  them  from  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  at  that  time 
they  would  not  have  done  it,  because 
you  had  administrations  that  knew 
the  law  and  obeyed  it  and  respected  it. 
They  got  United  Fruit  to  pay  the 
American  mercenary  pilots  and  obtain 
them  and  pay  for  the  planes,  and  they 
strafed  the  Guatemala  City  Cs^itol 
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one  time  and  old  Colonel  Arbenz  quit 
and  left,  tucktalled. 

We  accused  him  of  being  a  Commu- 
nist. Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  at  this  point,  if  we  think  we  have 
problems  in  Nicaragua  and  EH  Salva- 
dor, how  many  of  you,  my  colleagues, 
see  headlines  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor right  now?  They  are  in  the 
making. 

We  have  spent  over  $2  billion  in  the 
smallest  country  in  Central  America, 
the  smallest,  tiniest  country,  where 
over  55.000  have  died,  most  of  them 
assassinated  by  murder  squads  that  a 
American  interests  have  helped  fi- 
nance, and  that  the  CIA  has  worked 
cheek  by  jowl  with. 

In  the  assassinaton  of  the  Archbish- 
op Romero  in  El  Salvador,  one  reason 
they  are  not  going  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  Is  because  if  we  ever  get 
to  that  point,  the  sorry  truth  is  going 
to  come  out  that  the  assassins  were 
cheek  by  jowl  with  our  CIA  agents. 

Now  I  know  this  horrifies  some 
Americans,  but  that  is  the  truth.  That 
is  the  sordid  truth.  The  reason  I  rise 
to  speak  is  because  if  we  think  that  is 
a  present  problem,  wait  until  the  real 
shooting  starts.  Wait  until  Guatemala 
really  blows  up.  It  is  beginning  to.  It  is 
headed  that  way,  irreversibly. 

For  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  the  real  world  to  the  south 
of  us.  Do  we  think  that  we,  single-han- 
dedly, must  be  right:  and  every  other 
nation  in  the  Western  World— Canada 
and  every  nation  south  of  us  is  wrong? 
Not  a  one  of  them  share  our  politics. 

We  are  acting— this  President  has 
evoked  the  old  gun  boat  diplomacy 
that  could  succeed  in  1929  only  be- 
cause the  world  had  not  shrunk  at 
that  time. 

This  is  another  world.  Even  in  Viet- 
nam, people  like  to  say  that  we  are 
going  like  Vietnam.  Yes  we  are,  only 
because  we  have  learned  nothing,  and 
because  we  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  reality  of  civil  war,  of  a 
native,  indigenous  civil  war.  Not  one 
either  initiated  or  conducted  solely 
through  the  help  of  external  forces. 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  one 
young,  very  cultured— had  several  de- 
grees—and he  was  a  revolutionary  in 
El  Salvador;  very  young,  less  than  30 
years  of  age.  His  family  was  split  up 
because  it  is  a  civil  war  there. 

The  thing  he  could  not  understand, 
when  he  spoke  with  me  was,  "Why  do 
you  Americans  think  that  only  the 
Cubans  know  how  to  conduct  a  revolu- 
tion, or  that  we  have  to  go  to  Cuba  to 
get  any  kind  of  Inspiration?  We  know 
what  a  revolution  is  about,  and  we  are 
going  to  fight  and  die  to  a  man,  be- 
cause we  no  longer  are  going  to  toler- 
ate what  has  been  tolerated." 

Now  anybody  that  will  Just  bother  to 
read  a  little  bit  of  history,  which  obvi- 
ously our  leaders  do  not  reflect, 
whether  it  is  Secretary  Shultz— and 
much  less.  President  Ronald  Reagan. 


When  he  went  down  to  South  Amer- 
ica—it will  be  3  years  next  October- 
he  was  in  one  country  and  said  he  was 
in  another. 
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When  he  got  back  to  California,  the 
first  words  he  uttered  were,  "Gee.  I 
didn't  know  they  were  that  different." 

Now.  you  know,  we  could  have  af- 
forded in  1929  that  kind  of  crass  igno- 
rance. Not  in  1985.  Not  any  longer. 
The  President  is  obviously  of  a  Custer 
decision  mind.  He  is  not  going  to 
change.  So  what  he  is  doing  is  involv- 
ing our  country  in  an  inexorable,  irre- 
versible, unilateral  military  venture. 
But  unlike  Granada,  and  even  unlike 
South  Vietnam,  where  I  think  our  col- 
leagues should  reflect  we  never  were 
challenged  in  the  air,  we  always  had 
complete  domination  of  the  air  and  we 
did  not  win,  I  say  to  you  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent in  Central  America.  And  that 
will  be  the  next  headline.  I  can  just 
see  everyone  Jumping  over  themselves 
to  vote  virtually  to  declare  war,  if  not 
so  to  do.  because  we  are  headed  that 
way.  How  long  do  we  expect  and  why 
should  we  be  surprised  if  we  are  at- 
tempting to  assassinate  the  leaders  of 
a  movement,  if  we  are  conducting  war, 
as  President  Ronald  Reagan  has  now 
for  2  years,  the  greatest  military,  mas- 
sive buildup  in  that  part  of  the  world 
in  history,  we  now  continue  to  have  at 
least  30.000  of  our  military  in  the  air. 
on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  surround- 
ing Nicaragua  alone.  And  that  has 
been  true  for  2  years.  How  long  as  we 
continue  to  kill  men  women  and  chil- 
dren, grandfathers  trying  to  harvest  a 
coffee  crop,  through  the  direct  aid  of 
what  the  President  calls,  ironically 
and  shamefully,  through  a  perversion 
of  words,  freedom  fighters.  Freedom 
fighters?  Assassins  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, peasants,  along  that  frontier 
there? 

Now.  it  has  not  always  been  that 
way.  And  I  think  that  should  have  set 
an  example.  In  1957,  President  Eisen- 
hower did  not  think  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
and  enjoin  and  then  lead  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  so-called  Contadora  group 
of  nations  today.  In  what?  In  the  dis- 
putation of  many  years  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras. 

What  we  have  followed  as  a  matter 
of  diplomatic  basic  procedure  has  been 
to  try  to  divide  and  conquer.  In  fact.  I 
might  point  out  that  4  years  ago  Gen- 
eral Halg  seized  upon  that  in  order  to 
borrow  some  Argentinean  soldiers  to 
come  to  Honduras.  The  reason  we 
have  to  use  our  own  now  is  that  we 
lost  all  of  those  mercenaries  we  were 
able  to  get.  For  Instance,  Halg  per- 
suaded the  Argentinean  generals  of 
that  day  to  lend  them  some  soldiers, 
because  that  was  going  to  be  what 
would  be  used  to  help  destabilize— that 
was  the  word  they  used— the  Nlcara- 
guans. 


At  that  time  it  was  a  Sandinista 
group.  Today,  after  the  elections  last 
year  in  November,  it  is  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  And  let  me  point  out 
that  in  that  election,  which  was  open, 
there  are  some  Nlcaraguans  here  now 
saying  they  were  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. The  truth  Is  that  when  they 
attempted,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Nicaraguan  soldiers,  they  would  have 
been  mobbed  by  the  people,  but  they 
never  were  taken  off  the  ballot. 

Now.  you  had  the  Marxist-Leninists 
or  the  Communist  Party  on  the  ballot, 
then  you  had  the  various  other  desig- 
nations. Christian  Democrats,  Social 
Democrats,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 
The  party  that  got  the  least  votes,  not 
even  6  percent,  was  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists or  the  Communists.  This  was  also 
true  in  one  of  the  elections  they  held 
in  El  Salvador.  In  El  Salvador,  unlike 
Nicaragua,  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment consists  of  five  different,  sepa- 
rate groups  who  have  coalesced  in  a 
common  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  actually  the  weakest  at  this 
point  and  for  years  the  smallest  has 
been  the  so-called  Marxist-Leninist  or 
Communist  contingent.  They  are  the 
smallest  and  the  least  effectual.  How- 
ever, we  have  introduced  a  Huey 
attack  helicopter,  and  we  have  now 
begun  to  go  down  and  giui  peasant 
women,  children,  old  men,  old  mothers 
indistinguishably  there.  They  are  not 
In  the  headline  right  now  because  Na- 
poleon Duarte  is  playing  a  little  cat 
and  mouse  game  with  the  Rio  forces 
still  in  El  Salvador,  D'Aubuisson  and 
the  12  families  that  are  hiding  out  in 
Miami,  some  of  them,  but  they  are 
sending  the  money  and  the  mercenar- 
ies, and  they  hope  to  come  back  and 
retrieve  power,  like  some  of  the  ex-So- 
mocistas  in  Nicaragua.  like  thousands 
of  Cubans  who  have  come  seeking  a 
haven.  In  fact,  a  little  known  thing,  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  throw  me 
out  of  the  place  if  I  were  to  advocate 
spending  $1.2  billion  to  help  some  of 
the  illegal  aliens  from  Mexico.  Yet 
this  is  what  was  done  for  the  Cubans 
in  Miami  and  in  Florida.  And  who  has 
ever  breathed  a  word?  The  reason  Is 
that  these  were  upper-class  Republi- 
can, once  they  got  here  they  turned 
Republican,  and  so  everybody  fell 
heads  over  heels  to  help  them,  and 
they  were  saying  the  right  thing,  they 
were  against  communism,  they  were 
against  Castro  and  that  sounded  good, 
but  nobody  has  ever  stopped  to  figure 
out  why  they  did  not  stay  in  Cuba  and 
fight  to  death  conununism.  No.  They 
will  let  every  single  one  of  our  marines 
die  if  necessary,  if  that  is  what  it  takes 
to  restore  them  to  power.  I  am  going 
to  ask  my  collleagues  here  and  now. 
will  you  allow  your  sons  to  get  eventu- 
ally drafted  to  go  die  in  the  jungles  of 
Nicaragua  and  in  Central  America  for 
good  old  Chlqulta  Banana,  United 
Fruit,  Standard  Brands,  and  the  like, 


they  are  the  ones  that  determine  the 
so-called  Latin  American  tactics,  be- 
cause I  would  not  deem  it  worthy  of 
the  name  policy  of  this  administration 
of  Ronald  Reagan.  The  J.  Peter 
Graces,  the  billionaires  several  times 
over,  who  now,  through  their  conglom- 
erates, own  United  Fruit,  which  in 
turn  owns  and  nms,  and  has  for  years, 
Honduras.  We  are  occupying  Hondu- 
ras. And  even  there  we  are  beginning 
to  have  trouble,  very  much  like  we 
used  to  read  about  South  Vietnam.  I 
remember  hundreds  of  my  colleagues 
putting  on  khaki  and  going  to  see  Viet- 
nam. I  see  now  weekly  entourages  of 
touring  Congressmen  going  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and,  de- 
pending on  who  sees  what  or  what 
they  say  or  are  told  for  2  or  3  days 
that  they  are  there,  they  come  back. 

I  say  that  it  would  more  profit  us  if 
we  were  to  stay  right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  demand  of  our 
President  to  obey  the  law  that  we 
have  passed,  to  remind  him  that  the 
Constitution  says  that  only  the  Con- 
gress can  declare  war  and  that  he 
ought  to  stop  making  war  untU  the 
Congress  sees  fit  to  declare  it,  if  it  ever 
does. 

And  all  of  the  harum-scarum  about 
how  the  next  stop  will  be  Laredo,  TX, 
well,  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  I  cannot 
see  those  folks  being  that  dumb.  If 
they  ever  got  that  far,  they  would 
come  through  Matamoros.  not  Laredo. 
But  that  is  ridiculous.  Certainly 
Mexico  is  not  shaking  in  its  boots.  In 
fact,  in  Mexico  the  biggest  fear  is  the 
CIA,  where  it  has  been  busily  trying  to 
"destabilize"  the  present  Mexican 
President's  regime,  because  he,  like 
the  other  so-called  Latin  American 
leaders,  does  not  goose-step  to  our 
policies.  Why  should  they?  We  have 
violated  every  one  of  the  three  solemn 
agreements  we  entered  into,  some  of 
them  on  which  we  took  the  leadership, 
the  Rio  Pact,  the  Pimta  del  &te  Un- 
derstanding, the  GAS  Treaty,  every 
one  of  them  this  President  has 
thumbed  his  nose,  as  he  has  the  War 
Powers  Limitation  Act  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

But  it  is  my  advice  to  the  privileged 
orders  that  we  must  not  only  look  to 
but  we  ought  to  welcome  and  we 
ought  to  join  some  of  the  revolution- 
ary changes  south  of  us,  because  we 
are  either  going  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  people,  those  huddling  millions  of 
masses  that  for  the  last  15  years  for 
the  first  time  have  more  than  65  mil- 
lion more  than  we  have,  we  are  either 
going  to  be  for  them  or  we  are  going  to 
be  for  the  tyrants  and  the  oppressors 
and  the  exploiters  that  for  300  years 
have  done  that  and  in  the  last  century 
we  ourselves  have  imposed  them,  like 
Somoza  and  his  malodorous,  tynuinl- 
cal,  abominable  group  that  finally  was 
so  corrupt  it  collapsed  out  of  its  own 
rottenness,  even  though  we  did  every- 


thing we  could  to  still  keep  it  bolstered 
up. 
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We  installed  them  in  with  the  Ma- 
rines' help  and  their  position  the  last 
time  of  9  years  of  the  country,  and 
even  then  because  there  is  an  inevita- 
bility to  history.  This  is  what  I  address 
to  the  privileged  orders  that  we, 
inured  to  privilege,  must  recall  that 
outside  of  the  shores  of  this  great  and 
glorious  Republic,  and  those  areas  gov- 
erned by  our  laws  and  institutions,  we 
are  a  single  beacon  light.  More  than 
ansrthing  else,  where  it  is  the  south  of 
us  or  north  or  east  or  west,  the  world 
would  seek  American  moral  leader- 
ship. 

They  do  not  want  star  wars;  in  fact, 
we  have  t)een  completely  derogatory. 
South  of  us,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mexico,  a  solemn  treaty  was  entered 
Into  to  forever  ban  nuclear  weapons  in 
that  area.  We  have  not  respected  that; 
we  have  invaded  their  waters  with  nu- 
clear devices  on  our  ships.  We  have 
not  paid  any  mind  to  our  respect, 
much  less  to  the  sovereignty  and  the 
independence  of  these  countries  if  the 
government  is  not  the  kind  that  we 
think  ought  to  be  there,  or  that  our 
special  Interests,  who  as  I  say  and 
repeat,  rule  the  roost  in  this  adminis- 
tration think  they  are  a  threat  to  their 
vested  interests. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress reassert  its  proper  role  and 
remind  the  President  that  he  has 
grievously  violated  the  law. 

Let  me  go  back  to  what  I  started  out 
with  on  the  trip  to  Europe.  This  voice 
has  been  the  only  one  for  15  years 
almost,  and  especially  since  1979,  to 
mention  the  ECU  or  the  Eiux>pean 
Currency  Unit,  and  the  EMS,  the  Eu- 
ropean Monetary  System.  Now,  this 
was  the  real  issue  this  last  week,  but 
you  do  not  see  it  reported  anywhere 
here.  Was  there  any  American  paper 
that  reported  that  the  Finance  Minis- 
ters, who  were  the  ones  there  in  the 
background  to  all  these  leaders  stand- 
ing there  In  front,  looking  as  if  they 
had  just  cracked  a  joke,  I  do  not  know 
at  whose  expense,  but  it  looked  as  if 
that  is  what  they  were  doing,  but 
nobody  saw  those  figures  behind  that 
really  were  flexing  out  what  it  was 
they  were  telling  the  United  States. 

Now.  nowhere  did  the  American 
press  report  that  on  April  the  13th 
and  14th,  last  month,  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  these  six  basic  nations,  or 
West  European  nations,  as  they  call 
them,  met  in  Palermo,  Italy,  in  order 
to  flex  out  the  European  Currency 
Unit  as  a  substitute  or  competitor  to 
the  dollars  as  the  exchange,  as  the 
medium,  world  recognized. 

Why?  Because  as  I  have  been  saying 
since  1976,  when  the  administration 
then  of  President  Nixon  and  then 
Gerald  Ford,  with  the  same  Secretary 
oi  the   Treasury,   Bill   Simon,   there 


bllthefully  talked  about  private  owner- 
ship of  gold.  I  was  trying  to  stem  the 
tide  and  say.  "All  right,  if  you  want  to 
do  that,  you  still  have  got  to  build 
some  protective  clauses  in  this  repeal- 
er to  protect  America  from  the  same 
thing  that  happened  after  World  War 
I." 

Nope;  I  was  brushed  aside  by  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, who  certainly  was  not  Republi- 
can, and  above  all.  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Since  then  I  have  been  speaking  out, 
but  it  was  not  until  later  that  that  re- 
ality became  a  reality,  and  that  is  that 
those  countries,  particularly  West 
Germany,  now  have  more  gold  reserve 
than  the  United  States.  They  have 
more  gold. 

Bill  Simon  thought  it  was  great  to 
even  sell  it  in  January  and  February 
and  March  1976.  That  is  fine.  If  the 
world  had  been  as  he  thought  or  had 
been  told  it  was.  The  real  world,  yes- 
terday's headline  was  a  little  bit  more 
realistic.  Now,  oh,  the  trip  to  the  cem- 
etery, and  the  fact  that  the  President 
realized  he  was  again  on  thin  ice, 
therefore,  he  had  to  announce  the  em- 
bargo. 

The  same  headline  was  overshad- 
owed by  another  in  one  paper's  front 
page  story  in  which  it  said:  "The 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  were 
once  again  meeting  to  try  to  see  if 
they  could  resume  international  air 
flights." 

Everybody  has  forgotten  that  the 
President  declared  sort  of  an  embargo 
after  the  deal  there  in  Poland  with  the 
Solidarity  cause  in  which  he  suspend- 
ed air  flights  to  Soviet  Russia.  My  col- 
leagues, if  you  want  to  know  the  disas- 
ter of  the  so-called  K  007,  there  is 
where  it  started,  because  since  then, 
with  that  suspension,  all  of  these  deli- 
cate air  routes  have  become  raw 
nerves.  If  we  think  that  has  been  a 
source  of  trouble,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  our  leaders  wiU  be  wise  enough  to 
say,  well,  let  us  have  an  understanding 
so  that  we  can  soften  some  of  this  ten- 
sion which  was  created  when  the 
President  unilaterally  stopped  air 
flights  to  Russia  and  the  reciprocal 
flights  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia,  of  commercial  airliners. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  are  every 
day  on  a  razor-thin  edge,  and  that  is 
over  the  Berlin  corridor.  There  again, 
through  lack  of  understanding  and  be- 
cause of  our  confrontational  attitude, 
this  President  has  cultivated  a  war 
psychosis  toward  Russia  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous. The  shooting  of  a  soldier  in 
East  Germany  is  one  more  symptom. 
But  we  have  got  to  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  awesomeness  of  our 
actions  outside  of  our  boundaries, 
looked  at  from  that  perspective,  not 
ours. 

Just  like  south  of  the  border  there  is 
no  way  I  can  tell  you,  my  colleagues. 
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what  an  awesome  power  America  sym- 
bolises. There  is  no  way  I  can  convey 
to  you;  I  cannot  convey  to  you.  When 
these  corporate  Interests  become  indis- 
tinguishable with  America.  I  just 
cannot  convey  to  you  what  is  means, 
and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so 
much  fort>earance  on  that  side. 

The  corridors  into  Berlin  are  so 
narrow  that  it  should  not  be  difficult 
for  anybody  to  realize  that  a  catastro- 
phe is  in  the  making.  Ten  miles.  In  the 
Jdr.  that  Is  not  much,  given  the  right 
combination  of  events.  I  say  that  the 
tension  is  further  Incremented  when 
there  is  disarray  in  what  we  call  our 
allies,  brought  about  by  the  very  poli- 
cies that  have  brought  about  the  ten- 
sion to  begin  with,  vis-a-vis  Russia. 

I  do  not  know  why  In  the  world  we 
think  that  we  can  Isolate  ourselves 
from  public  opinion  in  the  world.  We 
caiuiot;  we  have  got  to  realize  that 
whether  it  is  to  our  liking  or  not. 
When  I  used  to  say  this  in  the  60's.  I 
was  almost  looked  upon  as  a  traitor, 
except  for  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
going  around  shouting:  "Hey,  hey. 
LJB,  how  many  babies  have  you  kiUed 
today?"  The  President  was  a  friend 
and  a  neighbor,  but  still  I  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  for  two  or  three 
reasons:  One.  I  was  the  author  of  what 
I  call  the  "Ernest  Gruening  Resolu- 
tion" in  the  House.  We  got  72  cospon- 
sors  that  said,  like  I  am  saying  now; 
"Mr.  ■  President,  pull  out  the  troops 
south  of  the  border,  and  let  us  go 
through  the  OAS  or  some  other  group 
that  the  United  States  can  take  the 
leadership  of."  We  stUl  have  a  little  re- 
sidual leverage,  but  not  if  we  continue 
the  way  we  are  in  which  we  say  to  the 
Devil  with  that;  we  do  not  even  try  It. 

I  did  in  the  sixties;  not  in  1967  or 
1968.  but  in  1965.  in  the  beginning  of 
1965.  I  said.  "Mr.  President,  pull  the 
troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  let 
us  go  through  the  UJI.  like  we  did  in 
Korea  at  least. 
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I  was  looked  upon  almost  like.  "Hey. 
who  are  you  for.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh?"  Just 
like  today.  "Who  are  you  for  you 
want  these  Communists'  next  stop  to 
be  Laredo.  TX?" 

That.  I  say  to  you.  my  colleagues,  is 
sheer  insanity.  It  is  the  custom  men- 
tality, and  you  know  what  happened 
there.  I  say  that  I  want  my  brothers 
who  served  and  have  served,  and  I.  I 
want  my  children  and  grandchUdren 
who  will  Inexorably,  and  some  of  them 
are  relatives  that  are  serving  present- 
ly, if  they  are  going  to  be  in  a  fight  to 
win  it,  because  of  its  righteousness,  be- 
cause of  its  leaders  knowing  fuU  well 
that  they  could  elicit  freely  and  volun- 
tarily the  will  to  support,  the  will  to 
fight  from  the  people  without  dlvlslve- 
ness  and  with  a  clearly  stated  purpose, 
as  I  have  said. 

If  the  tnunpet  sounds  uncertain, 
who  then  shall  hear  the  call  to  the 


struggle?  It  must  be  clear.  It  must  be 
coherent,  and  I  say  to  you  it  is  not. 
Just  look  at  the  successive  actions  you 
have  participated  In  In  less  than  1 
year's  time.  A  year  ago  you  were  about 
to  begin  a  so-called  discussion  on  the 
War  Powers  Act  which  never  became 
that.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  question  of 
whether  you  were  loyal  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  not.  That  is  ridiculous.  That  Is 
not  worthy  of  the  first  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, co-equal.  Independent,  and 
separate,  and  it  Is  not  now. 

I  heard  some  comments  last  week 
when  the  Nlcaraguan  president  or 
leader  or  whatever  he  is  went  to  Cen- 
tral Europe;  he  went  to  Romania,  and 
he  went  to  Bulgaria  and  he  went  to 
the  Communist  side,  and  he  went  to 
Russia,  and  cheek  by  Jowl,  just  like 
Nixon  did.  Just  like  this  President  will, 
just  like  the  other  American  Presi- 
dents did.  In  fact.  President  Nixon  not 
only  toasted  and  drank  vodka  cheek 
by  jowl,  but  he  also  gave  the  leader 
Brezhnev  a  big  Cadillac,  bulletproof 
and  all.  and  I  never  saw  any  congres- 
sional authority  for  that,  but  the 
President  did.  If  any  normal  American 
had  done  that,  he  would  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  FBI  and  the  CIA 
and  everybody  else. 

This  is  how  crazy  the  whole  thing 
has  been.  This  is  what  makes  It  un- 
clear, incoherent,  and  I  say,  my  col- 
leagues, that  in  that  case  the  Congress 
cannot  escape  its  responsibility  any 
more  than  it  did  in  the  1960's.  I  am 
pleading  that  in  that  case,  maybe  the 
European  case,  it  is  too  late  because 
after  the  meeting  of  the  finance  offi- 
cers the  decision  was  made.  Delors,  the 
French  leader  of  the  EXiropean  Com- 
munity, clearly  stated  a  month  ago 
that  now  they  were  going  to  flesh  out. 
they  were  going  to  put  some  muscle 
and  bone  and  sinew  in  the  economic  or 
European  currency  unit.  This  they 
would  place  in  what  they  call  a  basket, 
technically  the  international  people 
call  it  as  the  basis  of  the  European 
Community's  accounting  unit.  The 
currencies  will  be  placed  in  a  reserve 
currency  in  what  they  call  a  European 
Community  financial  or  International 
currency  basket,  a  common  unit.  For 
what  purpose?  To  replace  the  dollar. 

In  both  cases.  I  am  reminded  of  Bar- 
bara Tuchman's  recently  published 
book.  'The  March  of  Folly."  She  un- 
dertook to  answer  the  question  why, 
since  the  war  In  Troy  in  ancient  Greek 
times  to  Vietnam,  has  it  been  the  case, 
and  she  went  through  all  the  series  of 
national  leaders,  in  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  In  total  disregard  went  in 
what  she  called  a  phenomenon  notice- 
able throughout  history,  regardless  of 
place  or  period,  is  the  pursuit  by  gov- 
ernment of  policies  contrary  to  their 
own  Interests. 

"Mankind,  it  seems,  makes  a  poor 
performance  of  govenunent  than  of 
almost  any  other  human  activity." 
Could  a  Commander  in  Chief,  head- 


strong, willful.  Ignore  his  own  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  solidly  united,  not  one 
deviating  voice  among  them  for  14 
months,  leading  to  the  tragedy  of  241 
great  Marine  fighters  dying,  murdered 
in  their  sleep?  How  can  that  be  con- 
doned and  forgotten?  But  it  was.  be- 
cause in  less  than  36  hours  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  invasion  of  Greiuula. 
That  took  the  attention  away,  just  like 
last  week  the  trip  to  the  cemetery  in 
Germany.  It  was  begiiming  to  reach 
that  hot  point  in  which,  'Oh,  look. 
Mr.  President,  change  your  mind." 
And  he  said.  "I  will  not  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  caving  in." 

I  remember  Ljrndon  Johnson,  "I  will 
not  tuck  tall  and  run  away."  Well.  I 
used  to  say  it  is  fine  if  that  was  their 
tail,  but  It  happened  to  be  the  lives,  as 
it  ended  up  50,000  Americans,  and  a 
great  drainage  of  the  Treasury.  When 
I  would  say,  you  know,  I  think  we  will 
end  up  in  doing  more  good  If  we  get 
those  $35  billion,  get  them  in  $1  or  $5 
bills,  load  up  our  transports,  from  the 
C-130's  to  the  CSA's,  and  just  bomb 
Vietnam,  pull  out  all  our  troops  and 
bomb  them  with  dollar  bills.  We  will 
be  far  better  off  in  the  long  rum  than 
what  is  going  on.  But  you  could  not, 
any  more  than  you  can  today,  bring 
about  reality,  Just  a  little  dose,  a  modi- 
cum of  reality  of  what  that  real  world 
was.  Tou  could  not  tell  anybody  in  or 
out  of  this  Chamber.  In  or  out  of  the 
Oval  Office,  that  that  was  not  a  solid 
Communist  monolith. 

I  think  if  our  leaders  and  all  of  the 
coterie  of  advisers,  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  as  somebody  said,  and  the 
youngest,  had  had  a  real  perception  of 
the  real  world  that  we  would  have  lost 
50.000  American  lives,  young,  the 
flower  of  our  youth.  Who  gave  a  hoot 
when  I  brought  out  in  August  1965 
that  at  that  point  the  men  that  were 
likely  to  be  seeing  action  and  dying  or 
being  maimed  or  wounded,  over  45 
percent,  about  47  percent,  were  draft- 
ees and  about  80  percent  or  so  of  those 
were  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  white, 
brown,  black,  blue. 

Why?  I  pointed  out  on  this  floor  in 
1967.  I  said.  "My  colleagues,  never  in 
history,  even  the  Roman  Legions 
would  never  Impress  a  slave  into  their 
army.  Why  do  you  think  the  French 
fighting  in  what  they  called  Indochina 
never  could  use  a  conscript  or  a  draft- 
ee? The  British  at  the  height  of  their 
empire  never  sent  a  little  Englishman 
suid  Impressed  him  to  go  serve  In 
India. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  VsNTO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHurrvE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MoLiNARi.  for  5  minutes.  May  8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martinez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bdstamante,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes.  May  7. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes.  May  8. 


Mr.  JoifBS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Flippo. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Anthony  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schuette)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Courter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Parris  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  Instances. 


Arts  U.S.C.  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  23.  1985.  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986.  as  "Missing  Children  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vU 
Service. 

SJ.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Iday  7,  1985,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Science  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5,  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CMvil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1985.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

SJ.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  Bilay  5.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985,  as  "Very  Special 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

RJ.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1985  as  "Older  Americans  Month."  and 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6.  1985,  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  ISi.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.nL)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  May  7,  1985.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1984  and  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1985  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 
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FBBMM)  J  Sr  GBMMI,  CWnM.  «|r  29. 1915 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFKIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1985 
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MUMH  H  OHT  *.  Oaraai.  «|r  24, 1915. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFKML  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 198S 
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JOHN  D.  DMCai.  Qmwm.  tf.  30. 1915. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFCIAL  FOREKSN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  F0REH3N  AFFAIRS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1985 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMIWTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 1985- 

Continued 
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DMTE  8  FASCai.  OutiMi.  tm  30.  19(5 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIOAI.  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETMEN  JAN  1  AND  MAR 

31, 1985 
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MORRIS  H  UOAU.  Ckannx.  «|»  16.  1915 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFWAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

MAR.  31. 1985 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVa,  COMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  1  AND 

MM.  31, 1985 
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' n  forogn  oirraicy  s  usal.  ents  US  dotar  eguMM.  if  US  wreicy  B  used,  oitv  anount  eipendal 


IMKS  J  HOWUO.  Cdannai,  to  30.  19(5 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  SQENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 

1985  " 
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'  Kr  diem  constitutes  lod|in|  and  tneab 

'  If  forap  currency  is  used,  oita  US  dolUr  equvaM;  if  US  currency  is  usal.  enta  amount  eipendai. 

'  F>anial  sum  reflects  dinners  hosted  by  ContTessman  Sctieua 

DON  FUQUA.  aaman.  tf  21  1985 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1985 
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158,752  246.W 

3J04.00 
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LH  H  HMKTON.  QiannM.  tv  29,  1905. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 197.  A  letter  from  the  Secret&ry  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  regulated  in- 
dustry to  bear  the  cost,  at  least  in  part,  of 
administering  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  devel- 
opments in  El  Salvador  during  the  period 
February  1  to  March  31.  1985.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-332  (98  SUt.  285):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals for  the  fiscal  year  1985  has  been  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  that  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
lSlS(bK2):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget  and  Legislation, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  listing  several  appropria- 
tions that  have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
that  indicates  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1515(bK2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
community  development  grants,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  5308  (Public  Law  98-8,  title  I);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  notification 
that  the  current  procurement  unit  cost  for 
the  Peacekeeper  ICBM  has  Increased  by  50 
percent  over  unit  cost  shown  in  baseline 
SAR.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139b(dK3KA);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Installations  and  Logistics).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Army's  decision  to  convert  the  commis- 
sary shelf  stocking  function,  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Ground.  UT.  to  private  contractor  per- 
formance, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt. 
(Public  Law  98-342.  section  502(b)  (98  SUt. 
747)):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense.  transnUtting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  stand- 
ardize the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
distribution,  appointment  and  assignment 
of  flag  and  general  officers  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  meetUig  related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program  on  May  7 
and  8.  1985.  New  York,  NY:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Commission's  determination 
to  extend  the  time  period  for  acting  upon 
the  application  in  Finance  Docket  No. 
30214.  Railroad  Car  Service  and  Car  Hire 
Pooling  Agreement,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10327(k)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


1207.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Commission's  determination 
to  extend  the  time  period  for  acting  upon 
the  m>peal  in  No.  39647.  NewtU  Recycling 
Co.,  Inc.  v.  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation,  et 
al,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(kK2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense 
articles  and  services  (Transmittal  No.  85- 
28).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1209.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  letter  of  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Canada  (Transmittal 
No.  85-27).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993):  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  by  Robert  L.  Pugh. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary-to  be  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  96-465.  section  304(bM2):  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  Department's  1984  annual 
report  of  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  laws 
relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the 
Government  (Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act),  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  matching 
program,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  SS2a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  SoUcitor.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  RlghU.  transmitting  a 
report  on  compliance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act), 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52b(J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  1984 
annual  report  on  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
projects  in  alternative  coal  mining  technol- 
ogies, pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-87.  sec- 
tions 201(f).  517  (g),  and  706;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Chairman.  National  Park 
Foundation.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  1984  annual  report  of  the 
National  Park  Foundation,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-209,  section  10;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  raise  the  maximum  annual  uniform  al- 
lowance for  uniformed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 


Department  of  the  Treasury:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  transmitting 
the  annual  audit  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1984,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
88-504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-627.  section 
20;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion. 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  entitled.  "Cleaning  Up  Hazardous 
Wastes:  An  Overview  of  Superfund  Reau- 
thorization Issues"  (GAO/RCED-85-69: 
March  29,  1985):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fishertes,  and  Wasrs  and  Means. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  annual  trust  fund  reports, 
first  quarter,  for  the  following:  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund,  black  lung  disability,  haz- 
ardous substance  response,  highway,  inland 
waterways,  nuclear  waste,  and  reforesUtion, 
pursuant  to  IRC  section  9602(a)  (95  SUt. 
1638);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Ways  and  Means.  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion,  Education  and 
Labor.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Ag- 
riculture. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RBSOLU- 

noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  897.  A  bill  to  recognize  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  (Rept.  No.  99-63).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HH.  2268.  A  bill  to  ap- 
prove and  implement  the  Free  Trade  Area 
Agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Israel  (Rept.  No.  99-64).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILIS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  (»mmlttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  484.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  former  flight  engineers  of  Western 
Airlines:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  99- 
61).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Meals  on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula. Inc.  (Rept.  No.  99-62).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 
H.R.  2354.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  motor  fuel,  motor  fuel  blending  stock  and 
naphthas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RoBntTs): 
H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended,  for  1  year:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Mrs.  Bout): 
H.R.  235«.  A  bill  to  limit  conflicts  of  inter- 
est in  defense  procurement:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2357.  A  biU  exempting  agricultural 
commodity  extx>rts  from  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain cargo  preference  laws:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bulty): 
H.R.  235«.  A  bUl  to  extend  various  health 
services  authorities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the   Committee   on    Energy    and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Ml.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RoBKRTS,  and  Mr.  Emesson): 
H.R.  2359.  A  bill  to  establish  the  agricul- 
tural export  reserve,  and  to  define  its  func- 
tions: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PLIPPO: 
H.R.  2360.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  tungsten  ore:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PRANK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dowwrr  of  New  York,  B4r.  Dixon. 
Bdr.  Beilemson.  Mr.  Paohthoy.  Mr. 
Dymaixy,  Mr.   Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kas- 
mnfxiKR,  Mr.  Dnxims,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mrs.  BuRTOi*  of  California.  Mr. 
HoYES,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 
H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
grounds   for  exclusion  and  deportation  of 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacKAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ihe- 
lahd.  Mr.  Bumii,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Pepper.   Mr.   Fuqua.  Mr.   Chappeix, 
Mr.  YouHG  of  Florida,  BCr.  Lehmam 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Nelsoh 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  McColluii. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Biurakis.  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida): 
H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  esUblish  equal  and  eq- 
uitable classification  and  duty  rates  for  cer- 
tain imported  citrus  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  needs  and  interests  of 
children  are  stddressed  by  the  programming 
of  a  television  or  radio  broadcast  station 
shall  be  taken  into  account  In  license  renew- 
al involving  the  station:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Dyhallt.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  OwEifs.  Mr.  PERKnts,  Mr.  Ackxr- 
mah.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Paohtroy. 
Mr.    MoixoRAii,    Mr.    Scheuer.    Mr. 


Staogers.  Mr.  Sttkia.  Mr.  Youhg  of 

Alaska.  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Missouri.  Mr. 

Wise,  and  Mr.  Hayes): 

H.R.  2364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 

for  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 

children:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2365.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  former  spouse  of  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  married  to  the 
member  for  10  years  or  more  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  such  member,  to  modify  the 
application  of  the  survivor  benefit  plan  to 
such  former  spouse,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJi.  2366.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  all  gain 
from  the  sale  of  real  property  from  Income 
tax  and  to  impose  a  transfer  tax  on  trans- 
fers of  real  property:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  per- 
centage depletion  shall  not  be  allowable  for 
lease  bonuses,  advance  royalties,  or  similar 
payments  with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  proper- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Plippo,    Mr.    Dohheu-y,    and    Mr. 
Rangkl): 
H.R.  2368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration   of    the    provision    of    preventive 
health   services  under   the   Medicare  Pro- 
gram: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Maoigan): 

H.R.  2369.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 

programs  of  assistance  under  title  X  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act:  to  the  Conmiit- 

tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Scheuer,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Wydew, 

Mr.     Sikorski,     Mr.     Wirth,     Mr. 

Florio.  Mr.  LuKEN.  Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Lelamd.  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 

Richardson): 

H.R.  2370.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  programs 

of  assistance  for  nurse  education:  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Walgren.      Ms.      Mikulski.      Mr. 
Wyden.   Mr.  Sikorski.   Mr.  WntTR, 
Mr.  Lkland.  Mr.  Pepper.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  RiNALOo.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  tdr.  Owens,  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.   RoDiNO.  Mr.  Whitkrurst,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Yates.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Ham- 
mxrsckmidt,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Levin  of  Mlcliigan,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  lidrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mrs.   Kennklly.   and  Mr.   Ford  of 
Tennessee): 
H.R.  2371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  Medicare 
coverage  for  home  health  services  on  a  daily 
basis:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.  Con.  Res.   140.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  forced  evacuation  of  the  Ibnet 
feeding  camp  In  Ethiopia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  156.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 


for  the  wide-angle  broadcast  coverage  of  the 
entire  House  Chamber  on  a  uniform  and 
regular  basis  throughout  each  day's  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

109.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  water  pollution  control:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

110.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  funding  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

111.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  the  funding  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  73:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  83:  iAi.  Swinsaix. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Lxpinski. 

H.R.  189:  Ui.  Lent. 

H.R.  508:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

HJI.  580:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Lkland.  B^. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  HxrrxL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Smitr  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sund«uut.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Htde,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  604:  Mr.  McENiten  and  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Objdenson. 

H.R.  770:  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Bentley.  and 
Mr.  Biagoi. 

H.R.  771:  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Dtson. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  891:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Studos.  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Trapi- 
cant. 

H.R.  1123:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  1132:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Jepporos, 
and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  1458:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington 
and  Mr.  Trapicant. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Schumkr. 

H.R.  1668:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Oarcia,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ckockxtt,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  1715:  Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Oibbons.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1719:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Swindall, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


H.R.  1760:  Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Lightpoot,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Marlenxe. 
Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  Stxnholm.  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Meters  of 
Kansas. 

H.R.  1776:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Ms.  Kaptttr. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Kasich  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  1994:  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  Ouarini  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  2032:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Parris.  1^.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  2042:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Florio.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mitchzll,  Mr. 
MuRPRY.  and  Mr.  Vehto. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  2337:  Mr.  Wolp  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  lin.  Holt.  Mr.  Traxlcr. 
and  Mr.  Kiloeb. 

HJ.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Kastxnmxier,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Bfr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
LuKXN,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. and  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJ.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Monson. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Broompielo.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Campbell^  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Danne- 
KEYER,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dtmally.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Eckkrt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Grotberc. 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr.. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Hepner,  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  B^. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 


Kolter.  Mr.  KosTMATKB.  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  li^.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Luncrkn. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  t^cK.  lii.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas.  Bds.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Monson.  1^. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Moody.  Bfr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Mitrphy,  Mr.  Mitrtha,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Bdr.  03RIEN,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rat. 
Ii^.  Rkgula.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
RnrxR.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Schulzz,  Mr.  Shumway,  B^.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Stknholm, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
SuNDquisT.  IiCr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Swipt.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Bfr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Torricelu,  lix. 
Towns,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Val- 
entine. Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
VoLKMSR.  Mr.  Walgren.  Bfr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Writ- 
ley.  Mr.  Whittakbr,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Wolp.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Kn.rtKE, 
and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  169:  B4r.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Savage.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly. Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Vento.  Bfr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Jep- 
pords. 

H.J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  EIertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jep- 
pords. Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.   Mr.   Mineta.  Mr.   Moork,   and  Mrs. 

ROUKEMA. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Bflr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.J.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lukkn,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Idisslsslppi.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Hi.  Russo. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Loepfler,  Mr.  Ounderson, 
Mr.  LowERT  of  California,  Mr.  Oradison. 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Kastknmxixr,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Jeppords.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Strang,  Bdr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Stitdds.  Mr.  Hottter.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Trapicant,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Swinsaix.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr.  Mounari.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.   Hoter,   Mr.   Blaz,   Bdr,   Fawell,   Mr. 


Garcia,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr. 
Grotbxrg.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Dam- 
NEMXTER.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Cohtx.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
SwEENXT.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

HJ.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mx.  Brtant.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  EXtmallt.  Mr. 
Fauntrot.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  KoLTXR,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stallincs,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Towns.  B^.  Valentine.  BCr.  Vento.  BCr. 
Weiss,  and  Btr.  Wolf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Rinaloo.  Mr.  Stark. 
Hi.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Biichigan.  Bfr. 
Hunter.  B£r.  Coelho.  BCr.  Weiss.  Bir.  Kolbe. 
and  BCr.  Volkmer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  B€r.  Stump. 

H.  Con.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Borski.  Bfr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Hi.  Howard,  and  BCr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  119:  B^.  Conyers. 

H.  Res.  23:  Bir.  Foglietta. 

H.  Res.  36:  Bfr.  Bates,  BCr.  Dellums.  and 
tSi.  Daschle. 

H.  Res.  155:  BCr.  Edwards  of  California. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn, 

96.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council.  New  York.  NY.  relative  to 
Nazi  war  criminals;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed sonendmentfi  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2068 
By  B4r.  VENTO: 
—Strike  Section  126  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC  IM.  KSTABUSHMENT  OF  A  TKAVEL  ADVI80BY 
ON  GUADALAJARA.  MEXICO 

(a)  Violence  Against  Americans.— The 
Congress— 

(1)  deplores  the  brutal  murder  of  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salazar.  and  the  abduction  and 
disappearance  of  numerous  other  Ameri- 
cans, including  John  Clay  Walker.  Alberto 
Radelat.  Dennis  Carlson.  Rose  Carlson. 
Benjamin  Bfascrenas.  and  Patricia  Bfa- 
Serenas:  and 

(2)  finds  that  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
drug  traffickers  In  Mexico  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  United  States  citi- 
zens living  and  traveling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guadalajara.  Mexico. 

(b)  Travel  Advisory.— The  Congress, 
therefore,  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
issue  a  travel  advisory  warning  United 
States  citizens  of  the  current  dangers  of 
traveling  in  the  vicinity  of  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  Such  travel  advisory  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  commencement  of  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  the  abduction  or  murder 
of  any  of  the  aforementioned  United  States 
citizens. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THURJioin>]. 

PRATn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Praise  the  LonL  for  it  is  good  to  sing 
praises  unto  our  God;  for  it  is  pleas- 
ant; and  praise  is  comely  *  *  *.  He 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bin- 
deth  up  their  wounds  •  •  •.  Great  is 
our  Lord,  and  of  great  potoer:  His  un- 
derstanding is  infinite.— P^a^xa 
147:1.3.5. 

Loving  Father,  on  this  beautiful  day 
we  thank  You  for  the  profusion  of 
green,  the  fresh  warm  air,  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  and  the  privilege  of  being 
alive.  Help  us  never  to  take  for  grant- 
ed these  common  benefits.  We  thank 
You  for  the  respite  of  the  weekend 
and  the  opportunity  for  serving  You 
and  the  people  this  week.  As  we  strug- 
gle with  the  budget  deficit  may  our 
struggle  be  for  justice  rather  than 
power,  for  Nation  rather  than  party, 
for  the  needy  rather  than  the  privi- 
leged, for  Your  will  rather  than  our 
agendas.  In  the  name  of  Him  whose 
love  is  unconditional  and  just.  Amen. 


RECXXiNmON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes,  followed  by  a  special  order 
in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI.  and 
then  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  o'clock,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resimie  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the 
budget  resolution.  There  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  on  any  matter  of  sub- 
stance prior  to  4  p.m.  There  could  be 
some  procedural  or  attendence  roll- 
calls.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  try  to  sequence  any  votes 
prior  to  4  p.m.  to  commence  at  4  p.m.. 
if  in  fact  we  have  reached  that  stage, 
and  I  hope  we  will  conduct  business 
until  8  or  9  o'clock  this  evening. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  1985) 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry at  this  time:  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  has  8  hours;  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  12  hours. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Twenty  hours  is  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  resolution.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  there  are  many 
Members  on  each  side  who  really  do 
not  want  to  come  forth  with  their 
amendments;  they  do  not  think  the 
timing  is  right  or  whatever.  I  do  not 
know  the  plans  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  but  we  have  had  a 
vote  on  a  Republican  plan.  We  would 
like  to  vote  on  a  Democratic  plan.  I 
know  there  are  a  number  that  are 
being  worked  on.  the  Hollings  plan, 
the  Chiles  plan,  and  maybe  the  minor- 
ity leader  himself  will  have  a  plan,  so 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments,  a 
number  of  plans  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anyone  rushing  to  the  floor 
to  offer  any  of  those  major  plans  or 
major  amendments.  So  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  could  find  some  amendments 
today,  spend  some  time  on  them  and 
eat  away  at  the  time  on  the  resolution. 
I  do  think  there  will  be  some  rollcall 
votes  today,  so  I  alert  Members  to  that 
possibility. 

On  Tuesday,  we  would  hope  to  con- 
vene and  start  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion fairly  early  because  we  have  cau- 
cuses tomorrow  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  be  in  late.  It  is  my  hope  that  some- 
time after  4  o'clock,  we  could  work  out 
a  time  agreement. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  a  matter  of 
some  emergency  dealing  with  saccha- 
rin which  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
there  is  an  agreeement  in  process  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MrrzKNBAcm].  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Hatch.  Maybe  we  could  dispose  of 
that.  We  will  check  on  it  later. 

Wednesday,  we  again  hope  to  con- 
vene early,  and  I  understand  Wednes- 
day will  not  be  a  late  evening.  On 
Tuesday  we  have  a  problem  on  this 
side,  on  Wednesday  there  is  a  problem 
on  the  Democratic  side  so  we  want  to 
accommodate  both  sides. 

We  hope  Thursday  could  be  "D 
Day,"  decision  day,  on  the  budget. 
There  has  been  some  indication  that 
perhaps  it  may  t>e  t>etter  to  wait  for 
the  President  to  return  on  Friday 
before  we  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution.  There  has  been  no 
judgment  made  on  that.  That  might 
affect  whether  or  not  we  were  in  ses- 
sion on  Friday.  But  we  certainly  can 
use  all  the  time  by  Thursday.  If  we  get 


5  or  6  hours  today.  4  or  5  tomorrow, 
and  4  or  5  the  next  day,  we  are  down 
to  4  hours  on  Thursday.  So  hopefully 
we  can  chop  away  at  the  time  untU 
Senators  feel  they  should  offer  their 
amendments. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hattikld).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  outlining  of 
the  program  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  wrap  up  action  on  this 
resolution  by  no  later  than  Thursday. 
I  share  with  him  the  feeling  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  do  that.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  with  20  hours  re- 
maining, that  could  be  done  without 
too  much  difficulty,  although  time 
does  not  count  against  rollcalls  and 
quorums  placed  immediately  t>efore 
votes.  But  certainly  on  this  side  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  delay  and  I  will  be 
talking  with  the  majority  leader  from 
time  to  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR.— A 
GIANT  HAS  FALLEN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  though 
almost  2  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
first  report  came  that  Sam  Ervin  had 
passed  away,  I  yet  find  myself  unable 
to  accept  it.  "Senator  Sam,"  as  he  was 
so  affectionately  and  respectfully 
known  by  millions,  was  remarkable  in 
every  way.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  he  is  really  gone. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  stxetnena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


There  was  never  anything  pompous 
about  Senator  Sam.  I  luiew  him  long 
before  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Senate  in  1954  to 
succeed  the  distinguished  and  colorful 
Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  It  was  a  case 
of  a  giant  succeeding  a  giant,  and  I 
suppose  I  assumed  that  Senator  Ervin 
would  always  be  around  to  counsel  and 
advise  me.  to  help  me  sort  out  the  sig- 
nificant constitutional  issues  that 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

But  on  April  23.  the  sad  news  came: 
Sam  Ervin  had  died.  I  came  immedi- 
ately to  this  Senate  floor  to  announce 
the  sad  news  to  my  colleagues.  The 
media  reported  that  my  voice  was  "oc- 
casionally quavering"  as  I  observed 
that  this  remarkable  American  had 
died,  and  that  a  courageous  giant  had 
fallen.  The  truth  is.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  I  have  ever  said  on  this  floor 
was  more  difficult  for  me. 

On  Friday,  April  26,  I  was  in  the 
throng  attending  the  funeral  services 
at  Senator  E3rvin's  beloved  church  in 
his  beloved  hometown.  The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Morganton,  NC, 
overflowed  with  mourners.  Billy 
Graham  was  there.  I  sat  between 
Howard  Baker  and  Strom  Thurmond. 
Senator  Rollings  was  there.  North 
Carolina's  Gov.  Jim  Martin  and  his 
wife,  Dottie,  were  there.  Countless 
hundreds  of  others  came  silently  and 
sorrowfully. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  parti- 
sanship that  afternoon.  People  of  all 
political  and  philosophical  persuasions 
were  there.  The  physical  departure  of 
Senator  Sam  had  created  a  unity  not 
merely  of  grief  but  of  love  and  respect 
and  admiration  for  a  remarkable  patri- 
ot. 

For  my  part,  memories  of  a  hundred 
different  episodes  raced  through  my 
mind  as  the  services  proceeded,  as  the 
hymns  were  sung,  as  the  Scripture  was 
read,  and  as  we  prayed  together.  I 
could  see  Senator  Sam  in  my  imagina- 
tion—not in  that  casket,  but  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  And  as  a 
friend.  I  replayed  in  my  mind  the 
countless  telephone  conversations 
since  he  went  home  to  Morganton  in 
1974.  He  was  always  patient,  always  in- 
terested, always  helpful,  always  cheer- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  hear  his  chuckle 
now. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  I  could 
say,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  Sena- 
tor Sam  is  sitting  up  there,  saying: 
"Now,  Jesse,  don't  go  on  too  long."  So 
I  will  not.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  this  Senate  joins 
in  sending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Ervin.  whom  we  know  as  "Miss 
Margaret."  and  to  his  three  children 
and  his  grandchildren. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  appropri- 
ate to  place  in  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  the  news  stories  and  editorials  ap- 
pearing at  the  time  of  Senator  Ervin's 


death.  What  I  will  offer  will  be  only 
samples  of  the  thousands  of  articles, 
editorials  and  broadcast  commen- 
taries. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  tribute  written 
by  the  distinguished  Albert  Coates  of 
Chapel  Hill,  who  was  among  Senator 
Ervin's  closest  friends.  Dr.  Coates 
founded  the  North  Carolina  Institute 
of  Government. 

Dr.  Coates'  tribute  was  published  in 
the  Duim,  NC,  Daily  Record  and  a 
number  of  other  newspapers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  tribute 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  followed  by 
other  editorials  and  articles  which  I 
now  submit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Dunn  [N.C.l  DaUy  Record.  Apr. 
26,  1985] 
Seratob  Sam  Esvnr:  A  Trxbttti 

(The  following  \s  a  personal  tribute  by 
Albert  Coates,  founder  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na Institute  of  Government.) 

Sam  Ervin  was  in  the  class  of  1917  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HOI 
and  I  was  in  the  class  of  1918,  in  a  student 
body  of  800  that  grew  to  1,000,  where  every- 
body knew  everybody  else. 

Under  Sam  Ervin's  pictiu*  in  the  UNC 
YacketyYack  his  senior  year,  the  editors 
wrote  this  description  of  him  as  he  appeared 
to  his  fellow  students:  "Everything  he  meets 
responds,  and  at  once  a  sympathetic  friend- 
ship ensues.  Like  Midas,  he  has  that  magic 
touch  which  makes  everyone  he  meets  his 
friend:  and  consequently  he  is  liked  by  aU." 
This  judgment,  passed  on  him  by  his  fellow 
students  in  1917,  was  approved  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  steadily  widening  areas  in  later 
years,  by  calling  him  time  after  time  away 
from  his  private  practice  of  the  law  to  rep- 
resent them  In  public  positions  of  trust  and 
confidence:  as  member  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  from  his  county, 
as  Judge  of  his  county  recorder's  court,  as 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  his  Judicial 
district,  as  Congressman  in  1946,  as  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
and  as  United  States  Senator. 

If  I  had  to  pick  what,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  the  finest  hour  of  his  life,  I  would 
pick  the  hour  on  the  18th  day  of  July  in 
1917  In  the  battle  of  Soissons  In  World  War 
I  when  the  28th  Infantry  was  halted  by  ma- 
chine gun  fire  from  an  emplacement  one 
hundred  yards  ahead.  Most  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  had  been  killed.  At  this 
point  twenty-two-year-old  Sam  Ervin  called 
for  volimteers  to  charge  the  blazing  ma- 
chine gun.  Pour  men  responded.  Here  is  an 
affidavit  of  one  of  those  men:  "One  man 
was  mortally  wounded.  Another  was  killed. 
Ervin  was  knocked  down  by  a  shell  frag- 
ment in  front  of  the  gxm.  The  two  remain- 
ing reached  the  machine  gun,  killed  its 
crew,  seized  the  gun  ....  We  went  back  to 
Ervin  and  bandaged  his  wounds  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  and  wanted  to  carry  him  back 
to  safety,  but  he  refused  to  be  assisted  and 
told  us  to  go  back  and  Join  the  other  sol- 
diers ....  Though  wounded  so  severely  he 
was  unable  to  walk,  he  refused  to  go  to  the 
rear,  but  crawled  back  and  organized  an  ad- 
vance automatic  rifle  post  where  he  re- 
mained on  duty  until  all  danger  of  a  hostile 
counter  attack  was  over."  This  performance 
won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
"extraordinary  heroism  in  action"  and  for 


"exceptional  initiative,  courage,  and  leader- 
ship which  were  an  inspiration  to  his  com- 
rades." 

If  I  had  to  pick  out  what,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  finest  pattern  of  activities  in 
his  life  it  would  be  in  standing  up  to  be 
counted  for  the  way  of  life  outlined  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  RighU. 

He  stood  up  to  be  coiuited  on  the  floor  of 
the  North  Carolina  Oeneral  Assembly  in 
protest  against  a  bill  to  curb  freedom  to 
teach  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  public 
schools,  saying  that  the  only  thing  good  to 
be  said  about  it  was  that  it  went  as  far  as  a 
legislature  could  go  to  absolve  the  monkey 
from  responsibility  for  the  action  for  the 
human  race. 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  in  suppo-t  of  a 
Senate  resolution  to  censure  Joseph  McCar- 
thy of  Wisconsin  for  hiding  behind  a 
senator's  immunity  from  prosecution  while 
he  smeared  the  reputations  and  characters 
of  American  citizens  with  unsubstantiated 
charges  and  intimidating  tactics— a  history- 
making  speech  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  "the  McCarthy  era"  in  American 
life. 

He  stood  up  to  be  counted  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  for  twenty  years 
thereafter  in  protest  against  such  measures 
as: 

A  blU  permitting  police  to  break  Into  a 
person's  bouse  by  day  or  night  "without 
knocking." 

A  bill  denying  the  right  to  ball  to  persons 
whom  the  policy  "suspected"  would  commit 
crimes  while  out  on  ball. 

Post  office  regulations  permitting  the 
opening  of  sealed  letters  "suspected"  of  con- 
taining narcotics,  lottery  tickets,  or  porno- 
graphic pictures. 

Bureaucratic  regulations  permitting  so- 
phisticated surveillance  techniques  and  the 
use  of  the  computer  and  data  banks  in  ways 
violating  a  person's  right  to  privacy. 

Oovemment  employment  agency  regula- 
tions permitting  probing  questions  about  re- 
ligion, family,  and  sexual  matters,  or  calling 
for  the  discloeiu^  of  personal  finances  and 
creditors  of  employees  and  their  relatives, 
and  other  matters  having  nothing  to  do 
with  their  Jobs. 

Activities  of  military  agencies  in  "collect- 
ing files  on  private  dtlzens"  and  spying  on 
American  citizens  in  public  and  private  as- 
semblies. 

If  I  had  to  pick  out  what,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  finest  accolade  of  a  lifetime 
it  would  be  the  tribute  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
8th  day  of  February  1973  to  picking  him  to 
head  the  most  important  Senate  committee 
of  this  generation— the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Watergate  Affair— giving  as 
his  reason:  "We  are  looking  for  a  good,  fair, 
impartial  investigation,  and  Sam  Ervin  is 
the  only  man  we  could  have  picked  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  have  the 
respect  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. " 

The  statement  was  rooted  In  a  twenty- 
year  record  of  day-to-day  work  by  Sam 
Ervin  with  his  fellow  senators  who  knew 
him  well  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
They  had  found  that  he  knew  his  business, 
loved  it.  and  tended  to  it.  That  he  moved  Ui 
his  own  orbit— full  of  common  sense  and 
mother  wit.  That  he  was  all  of  a  piece— not 
a  lot  of  planks  nailed  together,  but  a  grow- 
ing tree  with  the  sap  rising  through  it.  That 
he  would  vote  and  act  from  forces  welling 
up  in  the  man  himself  and  not  from  any 
outside  Influence  or  external  pressxire.  In 
short,  the  United  States  Senate  was  recog- 
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nlmiiic  the  career  of  a  man  who  was  "bom  of 
the  sun."  has  kept  on  walking  toward  the 
sun,  and  at  every  step  along  the  way  has 
"left  the  vivid  air  signed  with  his  honor." 

If  I  had  to  pick  out  one  sentence  from  all 
his  sayings  characteristic  of  Sam  Ervin 
throughout  the  comings  and  goings  of  his 
life,  it  would  be  a  sentence  which  he  didn't 
have  to  think  up— it  came  to  him  from  the 
certitude  of  his  own  being  while  he  was  talk- 
ing to  his  homefolks  In  Morganton  on  re- 
turning from  World  War  I.  He  had  been  re- 
ported as  "missing  In  action"  on  the  western 
front,  and  his  neighbors  were  telling  him 
they  were  so  glad  he  had  been  found.  "I  was 
never  lost."  he  told  them.  "I  knew  where  I 
was  all  the  time."  And  so  it  has  been  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Now  that  I  have  called  your  attention  to 
the  underpinning  of  Sam  Ervin's  career,  let 
me  caU  your  attention  to  the  underpinning 
of  Sam  Ervin.  This  underpinning  appeared 
on  his  horizon  In  the  person  of  Iilargaret 
Bell  In  the  summer  of  1810.  and  shortly 
thereafter  Sam  began  going  crasy.  Margaret 
started  going  crazy  too — crasy  enough  to 
wait  for  him  while  he  was  fighting  World 
War  I  and  while  he  was  going  through  law 
school,  and  keep  on  waiting  until  he  was 
making  a  living  for  two.  She  married  him  on 
the  18th  day  of  June,  1924,  and  moved  off 
the  horizon  and  into  the  heart  and  center  of 
his  life— where  she  has  stayed  for  M  years 
and  two  days,  yesterday  and  today. 

You  may  recall  the  mythical  story  of 
Ariadne  who  fell  In  love  with  Theseus  as  he 
was  starting  into  Che  labyrinth  of  the  Mino- 
taur and  gave  him  a  ball  of  thread  to  fasten 
to  the  Inside  of  the  door  to  the  Minotaur's 
Cave  and  unwind  as  he  walked  Into  the 
twisting  paths  of  the  mysterious  labyrinth. 
Margaret  Bell  gave  Ariadne's  thread  to  Sam 
Ervin  when  they  met  and  fell  tn  love.  It  has 
been  unwinding  ever  since  as  he  has  found 
his  way  through  the  Ins  and  outs,  and  upe 
and  downs,  and  run-arounds  of  dally  living, 
but  It  stUI  remains  unbroken  and  has 
strengthened  through  the  years.  That  is 
why  Sam  Ervin  can  say  at  the  celebration  of 
his  50th  wedding  anniversary:  "I  was  never 
lost.  I  knew  where  I  was  all  the  time." 

Those  of  you  who  know  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  "don't  know  nothing" 
until  you  know  of  his  devotion  to  "Miss 
Margaret."  If  she  should  ever  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Bill  of  RighU  In  Sam 
Ervin's  mind.  Ood  help  the  Bill  of  RighU! 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Apr.  24. 
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Hnjfa  Calls  Eavni  CoumAOCous  Oiamt 

Sam  Ervin  was  a  "giant"  whose  humor 
and  country  charm  will  be  missed,  friends 
and  colleagues  said  after  learning  of  the 
former  n.S.  senator's  death  Tuesday. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C.  Interrupted 
Senate  debate  on  aid  to  Nicaragua  on  Tues- 
day to  announce  Ervin's  death. 

In  a  voice  occasionally  quavering.  Helms 
praised  Ervin  as  a  remarkable  American 
...  a  courageous  giant." 

"I've  never  known  a  more  remarkable 
American  than  Sam  Ervin."  Helms  said. 
"The  two  years  that  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  In  the  Senate  as  his  Junior  colleague 
will  always  rank  as  a  major  blessing  of  my 
life.  ...  A  courageous  giant  has  fallen,  but 
America  Is  far  better  because  of  his  life,  his 
dedication  and  his  unfailing  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciples that  deserve  to  survive." 

Helms  said  later  in  the  Senate  recorders' 
office,  where  he  went  to  check  the  tran- 
script of  his  remarks,  that  he  had  been 
"kind  of  choked  up "  on  the  floor. 


Other  reactions: 

Former  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  R-Teim.,  and 
cochalrman  with  Ervin  of  the  Watergate 
Committee:  "Sen.  Sam  E^rvin  was  a  unique 
and  special  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  his  service  to  his  country 
was  unique  and  special  as  well.  I  had  a  great 
respect  for  Sam  Ervin  and  a  special  under- 
standing of  his  abiding  respect  for  the  n.S. 
Constitution.  .  .  .  His  stewardship  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  had  estab- 
lished his  place  In  history." 

D.S.  District  Judge  John  Sirica,  who  pre- 
sided over  trials  Involving  the  Watergate 
cover-up:  "I  was  very  fond  of  him  and  ad- 
mired his  patriotism,  his  dedication  to  his 
work  and  above  all,  his  courage.  He  was  a 
great  American  who  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  all  of  us.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed." 

Gov.  Jim  Martin:  "We  must  .  .  . 
remember  the  great  contribution  this  man 
made.  ...  He  was  ...  a  protector  of  citi- 
zens' rights  and  an  outstanding  native  son 
of  North  Carolina." 

Lt.  Gov.  Bob  Jordan:  "Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
cared  about  North  Carolina  and  Its 
people.  ...  As  a  country  lawyer,  a  trial 
judge,  a  N.C.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
United  States  senator,  he  grew  to  become  a 
giant  among  those  in  public  service.  No  one 
cared  more  about  our  constitutional  rights 
than  Sam  Ervin.  He  made  aU  of  us  proud 
with  his  perceptive  questioning  and  his 
strong  leadership  during  the  Watergate 
hearings." 

George  Autry.  chief  counsel  to  E>vln's 
Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  from  19«l-«7:  "I  think  he  was  truly 
the  last  of  the  founding  fathers  in  a  sense, 
our  best  and  constant  reminder  of  America's 
theoretical  underpinning. 

Rufus  E>lmisten,  former  N.C.  attorney 
general  and  deputy  chief  counsel  of  Ervin's 
Watergate  committee:  'In  Watergate,  what 
he  did  .  .  .  was  bring  It  close  to  the  average 
American.  He  made  the  Constitution  under- 
standable and  he  brought  to  the  American 
public  that  no  person  is  above  the  law,  even 
the  president.  .  .  .  The  man  should  be  com- 
pared to  the  Washlngtons  and  Jeffersons 
because  his  time  In  the  U.S.  Senate  was  one 
where  he  stood  up  for  personal  freedoms 
Just  like  they  did." 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Apr.  24, 
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Ex-SniAToa  Sam  IbiviH  Das  at  88 

(By  Ken  Eudy) 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr..  whose  de- 
votion to  the  Constitution  helped  drive  an 
American  president  from  office,  died  Tues- 
day of  respiratory  failure  at  Bowman  Gray 
Medical  Center  in  Wlnston-Salem. 

Ervin,  who  was  88,  sprang  to  the  American 
consciousness  In  1973  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  known  as 
the  Watergate  Committee. 

D\iring  committee  hearings  televised  live 
nationwide,  Ervin  became  known  as  "Sena- 
tor Sam."  Eyebrows  aflutter.  Jowls  quiver- 
ing and  tongue  stammering  In  a  syrupy 
Southern  drawl.  Ervin  liked  to  call  himself 
"Jtist  a  good  or  country  lawyer."  But  Ervin 
was  a  North  Carolina-borne.  Harvard-edu- 
cated lawyer  who  quoted  Shakespeare,  the 
Bible  and  the  Constitution  with  ease.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  Senate's  greatest  con- 
stitutional authority  of  his  generation. 

The  same  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  led  Democrat  Ervin  to  oppose  Re- 
publican President  Richard  Nixon  during 
Watergate  compelled  him  to  oppose  civU 


rights  legislation,  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  school  busing  to  achieve  integra- 
tion. 

Ervin's  Watergate  hearings  set  the  stage 
for  Nixon's  resignation  In  August  1974.  four 
months  before  Ervin  ended  a  20-year  Senate 
career  and  retired  to  his  home  In  Morgan- 
ton. 

Ervin  died  about  4:15  p.m..  said  Roger 
RoUman.  a  hospital  spokesman.  "The  cause 
of  death  was  attributed  by  his  doctors  to 
respiratory  failure  which  developed  during 
the  day.  "  Rollman  said.  "The  kidney  failure 
for  which  Mr.  Ervin  was  admitted  to  the 
center  was  a  significant  contributing  factor 
In  the  death." 

'Erfin  was  moved  to  Bowman  Gray  on 
Monday  after  suffering  acute  renal  failure 
and  doctors  determined  he  needed  more  spe- 
cialized treatment  than  was  available  at 
Grace  Hospital  In  Morganton.  said  Mary 
McBryde,  his  secretary. 

Ervin  had  been  a  patient  at  Grace  Hospi- 
tal for  more  than  three  weeks  prior  to  his 
move  to  Wlnston-Salem.  He  suffered  from  a 
variety  of  aliments  during  that  time,  and  at 
one  point  was  plagued  by  a  high  fever. 

Evrin's  fame  came  late  in  his  political 
career.  Most  of  his  Senate  tenure  was  spent 
in  the  shadow  of  other  Southern  Democrats 
such  as  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  Harry 
Bryd  Sr.  of  Virginia  and  John  Stennis  of 
Mississippi.  Later,  other  younger  southern 
senators  such  as  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana 
and  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia  eclipsed 
Ervin  in  senatorial  influence. 

In  fact,  Ervin  never  chaired  a  major  com- 
mittee until  1972,  when  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Governmental  Operations 
Committee. 

Little  major  legislation  bears  his  name. 
And  one  year,  Ervin  was  on  the  losing  side 
of  Senate  votes  more  often  than  any  other 
Democratic  senator. 

Like  other  Southern  senators,  Ervin  op- 
posed almost  every  civil  rights  bill.  Civil 
rights  legislation,  Ervin  wrote  in  his  1984 
autobiography,  "is  in  essence  thought-con- 
trol legislation." 

"'I  opposed  cIvU  rights  bills  presented  to 
the  Senate  during  my  service  because  I  en- 
tertained the  abiding  convictions  that  some 
of  them  were  unnecessary,  some  of  them  ty- 
rannical and  some  of  them  were  unconstitu- 
tional," he  wrote. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  In  1972.  Ervin  told  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  floor,  "It  is  almost 
Impossible  to  conceive  the  state  of  legal 
chaos  which  will  ensue  if  this  amendment  is 
ratified  by  the  states.  It  will  Invalidate  thou- 
sands of  laws  which  make  legal  distinctions 
between  men  and  women,  many  of  which 
are  based  upon  ...  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  God  did  create  two  sexes." 

Ervin's  primary  national  Identify— as  a  ob- 
structionist of  civil  rights  legislation- 
changed  in  early  1973,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  Watergate  break-in. 

Ervin's  respect  for  the  Constitution, 
which  led  to  his  Watergate  assignment, 
came  from  his  lawyer  father,  Sam  Ervin, 
Sr.,  and  his  mother.  Laura  Theresa  Powe. 

His  parents,  said  Ervin,  imbued  him  with 
what  he  once  called  a  "Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian conscience." 

""A  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  conscience 
will  not  keep  one  from  sinning,  but  it  will 
keep  him  from  enjoying  his  sin  Moreover,  It 
commands  him  to  do  what  it  tells  him  Is 
right,  and  smites  him  unmercifully  if  he 
does  not  obey. 


"Consequently,  the  victim  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  conscience  has  the  trait 
that  his  supporters  praise  as  firmness  &nd 
his  adversaries  condemn  as  obstinacy." 

One  of  10  brothers  and  sisters,  Ervin  grad- 
uated in  1917  from  UNC,  where  he  was 
senior  class  president. 

After  graduation,  Ervin  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  was  twice  wounded  In  World  War 
I.  Ervin  won  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  and  twice  was  com- 
mended for  bravery. 

When  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  in 
1919,  he  passed  the  state  bar  examination 
before  enrolling  in  Harvard  Law  School 

A  year  after  graduating  from  Harvard, 
Ervin  was  elected  to  the  first  of  three  terms 
in  the  N.C.  House. 

While  in  the  House,  that  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  conscience  led  Ervin  to  fight 
the  anti-Darwinism  that  was  sweeping  the 
South  in  1925. 

The  N.C.  House  was  debating  a  bill  that 
would  forbid  the  teaching  of  evolution  in 
public  schools.  Ervin,  ia  29-year-old  House 
member,  argued  against  the  bill,  saying,  ""I 
don't  see  but  one  good  feature  In  this  thing, 
and  that  is  that  it  will  gratify  the  monkeys 
to  know  they  are  absolved  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  human  race. " 

The  N.C.  House  killed  the  anti-Darwinism 
blU. 

Prom  1935  until  1937,  Ervin  served  as  a 
Burke  County  criminal  court  Judge,  and 
from  1937  until  1943,  Ervin  was  a  superior 
couri  judge. 

E^in  served  one  year  in  the  U.S.  House  in 
1946  upon  the  suicide  of  his  younger  broth- 
er, Joe  Ervin,  who  suffered  from  a  bone  dis- 
ease. 

In  1948,  Ervin  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  N.C.  Supreme  Court.  He 
might  have  ended  his  public  career  as  Its 
chief  justice  but  for  the  1954  death  of  U.S. 
Sen.  Clyde  Hoey. 

Gov.  William  Umstead,  a  college  friend  of 
Ervin,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  seat,  and 
Ervin  was  sworn  in  by  then-Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon.  He  was  elected  on  his  own 
later  that  year,  and  often  was  returned  to 
the  Senate  without  opposition. 

Early  In  Ervin's  Senate  career,  he  again 
opposed  a  popular  political  cause:  McCar- 
thylsm. 

Vice  President  Nixon  appointed  Ervin  In 
1954  to  a  committee  to  determine  whether 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  had  engaged  In  conduct 
unbecoming  a  senator  in  his  attempt  to  un- 
cover communists  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  hearings,  McCarthy  attacked 
Ervin  and  two  other  committee  Democrats 
as  '"unwitting  handmaidens"  of  the  commu- 
nists. 

E^in  took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  respond. 
"The  issue  before  the  American  people  is 
simply  this:  Does  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  have  enough  manhood  to  stand  up  to 
Sen.  McCarthy?  .  .  .  The  honor  of  the 
Senate  is  in  our  keeping.  I  pray  that  sena- 
tors will  not  soil  it  by  permitting  Sen. 
McCarthy  to  go  unwhipped  of  senatorial 
justice." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Senate  censured 
McCarthy. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Ervin  became 
known  as  the  Senate's  expert  on  the  Consti- 
tution, but  he  rarely  made  the  national 
spotlight. 

That  changed  In  1973,  when  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont., 
picked  'Ervin  to  head  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  Watergate  break-in  because,  as  a 
former  Judge.  E^vin  had  more  judicial  expe- 


rience than  any  senator.  Also,  Mansfield 
said,  Ervin  was  the  least  partisan  Senate 
Democrat  and  at  76  harbored  no  presiden- 
tial ambitions. 

"Sen.  Ervin  was  the  only  man  we  could 
have  picked  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who'd 
have  had  the  respect  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,"  Mansfield  said  then. 

During  those  hearings,  which  opened  May 
17,  1973,  former  White  House  counsel  John 
Dean  revealed  that  Nixon  had  been  told  of 
the  Watergate  burglary  days  after  It  oc- 
curred and  that  Nixon  had  participated  in 
the  cover-up.  White  House  aide  Alexander 
Butterfleld  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
White  House  taping  system  with  which 
Nixon  taped  private  conversations. 

The  Watergate  Committee  heard  a  parade 
of  witnesses  describe  what  came  to  be 
known  as  "dirty  tricks"— tactics  designed  to 
help  Nixon  win  reelection  In  1972  and 
punish  his  political  enemies. 

While  Ervin's  committee  hearings  didn't 
establish  that  Nixon  had  prior  knowledge  of 
the  Watergate  break-In.  the  dally  televised 
hearings  focused  public  attention  on  alleged 
misdeeds  of  the  Nixon  administration.  Even- 
tually the  Supreme  Court  ordered  Nixon  to 
surrender  tapes  that  Implicated  him  In  the 
Watergate  cover-up. 

ErvVn  defended  the  committee  from 
charges  by  Republicans  that  he  had  created 
the  constitutional  crisis  forcing  Nixon  from 
office.  "As  a  general  rule,  people  are  the  au- 
thors of  their  own  misfortunes.  And  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  the  sole  author  of  his  own 
misfortune  in  this  case,"  Ervin  said.  "He 
had  too  much  thirst  for  political  power  and 
not  enough  scruples  about  how  political 
power's  obtained." 

Ervin  chose  to  retire  in  1974  rather  than 
seek  reelection.  He  had  been  active  in  the 
years  since  his  retirement,  however,  practic- 
ing law  in  Morganton  and  writing  three 
books:  "The  Whole  Truth:  The  Watergate 
Conspiracy,"  "Humor  of  a  Country  Lawyer" 
and  "Preserving  the  Constitution:  The 
Autobiography  of  Senator  Sam  Elrvin." 

Elrvln  had  become  such  a  national  celebri- 
ty," American  Express  used  him  In  a  televi- 
sion commerical  promoting  its  credit  card. 

Ervin  Is  survived  by  wife,  Margaret;  a  son. 
U.S.  Appeal  Court  Judge  Sam  Ervin  HI  of 
Morganton;  and  two  daughters,  Margaret 
Hansler  of  Pennington,  NJ.,  and  Laura 
Smith  of  Morganton. 

senator  SAlf  SATS  .   .  . 

Sam  Elrvin  was  blunt,  oplnlorwted  and 
often  witty.  A  sample  of  his  observations: 

On  women's  rights:  Oh,  how  these  mili- 
tants who  advocate  equal  rights  for  women 
must  hate  sex.  to  judge  from  their  efforts  in 
seeking  to  abolish  it. 

On  opposing  the  ERA:  I'm  trying  to  save 
women  from  their  fool  friends  and  from 
themselves. 

On  the  Nixon  administration:  An  organi- 
zation which  wants  a  place  in  history  has  no 
need  of  a  shredder. 

On  Watergate:  I  think  that  the  Watergate 
tragedy  Is  the  greatest  tragedy  this  country 
has  ever  suffered.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
Civil  War  was  our  country's  greatest  trage- 
dy, but  1  do  remember  that  there  were  some 
redeeming  features  in  the  Civil  War  in  that 
there  was  some  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  hero- 
ism displayed  on  both  sides.  I  see  no  re- 
deeming features  In  Watergate. 

On  his  conscience:  I  am  possessor  of  a 
great  affliction,  a  Scotch-Irish  conscience, 
which  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  after  a 
great  multitude  to  do  what  I  conceive  to  be 
evil. 

On  Nixon's  memoirs:  I'd  have  to  say  that 
insofar  as  the  president  discusses  the  things 


I  know  the  best  that  he  certainly  did  obey 
Mark  Twain's  injunction.  "The  truth  is  very 
precious,  use  it  sparingly." 

On  the  Constitution:  The  Constitution  is 
the  wisest  instnmient  of  government  the 
E^arth  has  ever  known. 

On  aging,  at  age  79:  I  think  this  effort 
which  society  has  made  In  the  last  genera- 
tion to  wrap  those  people  like  myself  that 
they  consider  to  be  aged  in  cellophane  and 
put  them  into  useless  things  is  rather  disas- 
trous. 

On  retirement:  I  never  really  plaimed  re- 
tirement. I  figured  I'd  nist  out  before  I  wore 
out. 

On  his  favorite  TV  shows:  I  like  'Gun- 
smoke'  because  the  good  guys  always  win. 
They  don't  always  win  In  the  Senate. 

On  his  appearance  in  an  American  Ex- 
press commercial:  You  know,  the  govern- 
ment takes  531^  percent  of  every  dollar  I 
make.  I  knew  the  government  needed  the 
money.  So  I  figured  I'd  make  some  more 
from  the  commercial  so  I  could  pay  my 
income  tax. 

In  1954,  after  a  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  segregation:  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the 
highest  court  of  the  land  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  apparently  desirous  of  recreat- 
ing our  system  of  government  In  their  own 
Image. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal.  May  3, 
1985] 

MniORlAL  TO  A  COUHTLT  TUBUKE 

(By  Keith  C.  Burris) 

I  did  not  know  him.  either  personally  or 
as  a  fellow  North  Carolinian.  I  met  him  in 
the  way  that  several  million  other  Ameri- 
cans did.  through  the  strange  and  often 
false  medium  of  television.  There  was  little 
false  about  him.  and  he  was  an  unlikely 
figure  for  the  tube.  Watergate,  the  national 
drama  of  more  than  a  decade  ago.  was  his 
moment.  I  was  a  college  freshman  In  Ohio. 
Sam  Elrvln  was  the  voice  of  the  democratic 
emotion;  of  decency,  of  wit.  of  liberty  and 
law.  In  the  summer  of  our  disillusion. 

Cynicism  was  not  only  "in"  then,  but  also 
real  to  America's  young.  Nothing  worked;  it 
was  all  a  charade.  Didn't  Chicago  prove 
that?  Hadn't  Nixon  as  much  as  said  It?  Viet- 
nam. Kent  State.  And  now  a  bunch  of  cam- 
paign junkies  and  thugs  were  going  to  trash 
the  Constitution.  Out  of  that  muck  came  a 
virtuous  man— not  a  presidential  candidate, 
a  "great"  man.  a  man  on  a  white  horse  or 
even  a  popullstic  poser  out  to  flatter  us 
about  our  Innate  goodness.  Out  of  this  came 
a  man  who  would  speak  plain  truth  and 
uphold  the  law.  It  made  a  difference. 

I  watched  a  couple  of  Ervin's  ex-col- 
leagues meeting  the  press  at  the  church  the 
day  they  buried  him.  Howard  Baker  and 
Earnest  Holllngs,  two  men  I  admire— and  the 
more  for  their  being  there— were  asked 
about  Sen.  Ervin's  memorable  and  special 
qualities.  "Was  there  any  one  trait  or  In- 
stance", ran  the  camera  question,  "that  you 
would  like  to  share  with  us?"  "No,"  said 
Baker  looking  perplexed  and  sad.  "No  one 
thing.  I  thought  about  It  ...  He  was  just  a 
man  of  complete  Inegrity  and  great  kind- 
ness." ""Nothing  like  that."  said  Rollings, 
ducking  into  his  car.  "He  was  the  Constitu- 
tion's best  friend,  and  we  shall  miss  him." 

Where  did  he  come  from?  we  all  asked  In 
1973.  How  come  we  never  saw  him  on  "Meet 
the  Press,"  or  "Pace  the  Nation"?  He'd  been 
quietly  doing  his  job  as  he  saw  it  for  20 
years.  Watergate  and  time  transformed  him 
from  Senator  Claghom  to  beloved  sUtes- 
man.  The  thing  about  a  statesman  Isn't  that 
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he  makes  no  mistakes.  This  sort  of  man  Is 
usually  wrong,  as  dramatically  as  he  Is 
right.  Churchill  for  example.  The  thing 
about  a  statesman  Is  that  he  is  his  own  man; 
he's  not  Indebted,  or  packaged.  This  Is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  Ervln  was  the  last  of 
the  American  fathers. 

The  other  Is  that  Ervln  kept  the  American 
faith.  Defending  the  Integrity  of  the  Senate 
against  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  standing  when 
liberals  would  not  against  Invasions  of  priva- 
cy like  the  "No  Knock."  and  violations  of 
due  process  like  preventive  detention.  He 
was  a  devout  student  of  the  St.  Jamea, 
scolding  the  president  for  trying  to  violate 
the  separation  doctrine  of  church  and  state, 
the  hawk,  who  stood  up  to  the  Army  when 
he  found  it  was  spying  on  private  citizens. 
Ervln  would  not  sacrifice  the  holy  writ  of 
liberty  for  any  other  real  or  Imaginary  good. 
He  wrote  that  If  a  man  lacks  the  freedom  to 
act  foolishly  he  has  no  real  freedom  at  all. 
How  many  contemporary  conservatives,  I 
wonder,  would  defend  a  bootlegger? 

Ervln  was  a  conservative.  Which  egoman- 
iacal  figure  who  today  graces  the  public 
stage  would  entitle  his  autobiography  "Pre- 
serving the  Constitution"?  And  though  Sam 
Ervln's  career  can  be  seen  as  a  measure  of 
the  changing  style  of  politics  (a  man  who 
drives  around  the  countryside  In  an  old  car 
stopping  to  swap  stories,  quote  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare,  and  lecture  a  bit  on  the 
Pounders,  would  not  generally  be  said  to  be 
headed  for  the  Senate  today:  a  man  with 
PACs  and  television  crews  in  tow  would), 
that  career  can  also  be  seen  as  a  mark  of  the 
changing  nature  of  American  conservatism. 

Consider  the  old  and  true  preserving  con- 
servative, as  against  the  new  reactionary 
ones.  The  old  defended  liberty  under  law; 
the  new.  hard-heartedness.  The  old  defend- 
ed the  individual  against  Intrusions  by  the 
state:  the  new  says  the  individual  must  go  it 
alone.  The  old  said.  'Oet  government  off 
the  backs  of  the  citizens."  The  new  asks  for 
greater  power  for  the  FBI  and  IRS.  The  old 
affirmed  "forbear  and  persevere."  the  new, 
"condemn  and  charge  ahead." 

I  went  to  Morganton  from  Winston-Salem 
to  pay  respects  and  follow  the  story  to  its 
end.  Morganton  Is  a  lovely  town,  and  that 
day  the  streets  were  lined  with  American 
flags  and  many  of  the  shops  were  closed. 
The  sidewalks  were  f»ill  of  local  people  walk- 
ing up  the  hill  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  there  must  have  been  2.000 
cars  parked  around  the  place,  many  of 
which  were  large  Bulcks  and  Uncolns  with 
official  sUte  tags.  Interstate  40  had  been 
wide  open  and  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  but 
the  pollticans  were  traveling  In  packs  at 
speeds  of  80  miles  per  hour  or  more.  The 
windows  were  up:  the  cold  air  blasting. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  Watergate 
and  that  old  extravagant  unreality,  for  the 
TV  cameras  were  running  into  one  another 
and  we  who  were  overflow  worshippers  par- 
ticipated In  a  church  hall  via  three  TV  mon- 
itors. The  service  was  a  good  and  pure  one. 
No  political  speeches  or  eulogies.  Just  the 
Creed,  the  Biblical  readings  and  the  hymns: 
"A  Might  Portress,"  "Now  Thank  We  All 
Our  God."  "O  God  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past." 
"For  All  The  Saints." 

After  the  service.  I  became  aware  that 
many  people  were  lingering  on  the  front 
lawn  in  hopes  of  spying  a  celebrity  or  two. 
And  maybe  some  of  the  celebrities  were 
waiting  to  be  recognized.  It  dldnt  seem  ir- 
reverent. Just  political  A  lady  next  to  me 
said.  "Gawd  that  fella  looks  like  BUly 
Oraham."  And  Billy  walked  by  us  looking 
tall,   and   righteous   and   exceedingly   well 
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tanned.  Later  on  In  Morganton,  I  toured  a 
Biblical  book  store  In  which  Oraham's  most, 
recent  book  was  on  sale,  marked  down  from 
$11.95  to  tS. 50. 

Mary  McCarthy,  in  her  book  about  Water- 
gate. "The  Mask  Of  State,"  tells  of  a  conver- 
sation with  Ervln  early  on  In  the  hearings. 
What  if  you  get  to  the  truth,  she  wanted  to 
know,  and  nothing  happens?  Suppose  the 
Constitution  can  be  subverted:  what  if  the 
system  doesn't  work?  "I  refuse  to  entertain 
the  notion."  was  Ervln's  response.  McCar- 
thy said  that,  to  Sam  E^rvln.  America  was  an 
old  house  that,  with  paint,  soap,  water  and 
elbow  grease,  could  be  put  back  Into  shape. 
The  foundations  were  still  good:  she  Just 
hadn't  had  the  care  she  should've. 

When  they  say  that  a  man  was  the  "con- 
science of  the  Senate. "  or  his  party,  they 
usually  mean  "We  didn't  listen  to  him.  be- 
cause we  couldn't  live  up  to  his  standards." 
But  as  I  read  the  books  by  and  about  him 
and  listen  to  the  encomiums  by  those  who 
knew  him.  I  am  convinced  that  Sam  Ervln 
really  was  different,  less  a  politician  than  a 
tribune,  which  my  dictionary  defines  as  a 
"protector  or  champion  of  the  people." 

To  which  we  can  only  add  the  words  of 
W.H.  Auden: 

"For  every  day  they  die 

Among  us,  those  who  were  doing  us  some 
good 

And  knew  it  was  never  enough  but 

Hoped  to  improve  a  little  by  living." 

(From  the  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh), 
Apr.  34.  1985] 

Eavni's  HoMZSFTTif  Wrr,  Busht  Etxbrows 

CAPTrVATXD  AlfXRICA  DURIHG  WATXRCATE 

(By  Michael  Putzel) 

WASHUfGTOR.— He  liked  to  refer  to  himself 
as  a  simple  "old  country  lawyer,"  but  that 
was  Just  his  cover.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  was  a 
devout  student  of  the  Constitution  and  a 
wily  politician  who  rose  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary pressures  of  an  extraordinary 
moment  in  American  history. 

By  avoiding  partisan  squabbles  and  fight- 
ing his  battles  In  private,  Ervln  managed  to 
steer  his  benignly  named  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities—better known,  of  course,  as  the  Wa- 
tergate Committee— to  the  heart  of  the 
cover-up  conspiracy  that  cost  Richard  M. 
NLxon  his  presidency. 

Ervln's  seniority,  scholarship  and  his 
background  as  a  homespun  Southern  poUtl- 
can  captivated  a  national  television  audi- 
ence for  months  and  gave  him  a  stature  the 
Nixon  White  House  could  not  tear  down. 

Under  the  heat  of  the  klieg  llghU  In  the 
packed  Senate  Caucus  Room  during  the 
long  summer  of  1973.  Ervln  snared  his  wit- 
nesses and  charmed  his  audiences  with  his 
dancing,  bushy  eyebrows  and  ready  wit.  He 
could  scold  like  a  Judge,  which  he  once  had 
been,  and  disarm  his  adversaries  by  quoting 
from  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  for  from  his 
beloved  Constitution. 

With  his  great  Jowls,  a  shock  of  white  hair 
and  an  Impish  grin,  "Senator  Sam"  presided 
from  the  center  of  the  long  committee 
table,  his  committee  members  and  staff 
spread  out  to  his  left  and  right,  the  wit- 
nesses and  their  lawyers  seated  at  a  small 
table  In  front  of  him.  beneath  his  steady 
gaze. 

When  the  president's  men  tried  to  pre- 
tend they  had  been  preoccupied  with  other, 
presumably  more  Important  matters  of 
sUte  during  the  Watergate  cover-up.  or 
when  the  lower-level  participants  sought  to 
portray  themselves  only  as  loyal  soUders. 


Ervln's  simple  observations  cut  through  the 
smoke. 

Early  on,  when  a  scheduler  at  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-elect  the  President  testified  he 
had  covered  up  his  role  as  a  messenger  who 
passed  on  160,000  In  tainted  campaign 
funds.  Ervln  explained  why  the  witness 
should  have  been  loyal  to  the  truth  Instead 
of  his  superiors. 

"You  give  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
was  brought  up  in  a  good  home."  the  chair- 
man said. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  the  witness  replied. 
"And  you  were  undoubtedly  taught  that  it 
is  an  obligation  of  a  citizen  to  testify  truth- 
fully when  he  is  called  on  to  testify  under 
oath  before  a  grand  Jury  or  a  petit  Jury," 
the  former  Judge  led  him  on. 

As  the  witness  sat  helpless  before  him.  the 
old  country  lawyer  finished  him  off. 

"It  was  a  wise  man  named  WUliam  Shake- 
speare who  wrote  a  play  called  Henry  IV." 
Ervln  recalled.  "And  in  that  he  has  one  of 
his  characters.  Cardinal  Woolsey.  say— after 
Cardinal  Woolsey  Instead  of  serving  his 
church  had  served  his  king  and  was  cast  out 
in  his  old  age  by  the  king— and  he  said.  Had 
I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I 
served  my  king,  he  would  not  In  mine  age 
left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." " 

But  mindful  that  his  stature  depended  at 
least  In  part  on  his  self-effacing  Image. 
Ervln  never  took  a  bow. 

"Please  cut  the  applause."  he  told  his  au- 
dience when  It  appreciated  him  too  much  or 
too  long. 

What  the  public  didn't  see— ever— was 
Ervln's  handling  of  his  own  fractious,  some- 
times frightened  committee,  which  at  his  in- 
sistence and  in  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Senate  held  all  Its  procedural  meetings  in 
closed-door  executive  session. 

The  Republicans.  Including  the  ambitious 
Tennessean.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  were  torn 
between  their  loyalty  to  the  party's  presi- 
dent and  their  public  roles  as  Inquisitors. 
Ervln  heard  them  fight  for  Nixon  in  private, 
but  with  a  Democratic  majority  and  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Junior  GOP  member,  rene- 
gade Sen.  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.,  the  chair- 
man controlled  the  public  fight  to  bring  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  and  break 
Nixon's  claim  that  the  White  House  was 
beyond  the  Senate's  reach. 

For  Ervln.  whose  chairmanship  of  a  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  on  the  separation  of 
powers  made  him  an  expert,  It  was  not  Just 
a  power  struggle  between  two  branches  of 
government.  Nor  was  It  simply  a  criminal 
case  In  which  one  political  band  had  bur- 
glarized another. 

As  he  opened  the  hearings,  Ervln  ex- 
plained why  they  were  so  Important  to  him 
and  to  the  nation. 

"If  the  many  allegations  made  to  this  date 
are  true,  then  the  burglars  who  broke  Into 
the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee  at  the  Watergate  were  in 
effect  breaking  into  the  home  of  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. "  the  chairman 
said. 

"And  if  these  allegations  prove  to  be  true, 
what  they  were  seeking  to  steal  was  not  the 
Jewels,  money  or  other  precious  property  of 
American  citizens,  but  something  much 
more  valuable — their  most  precious  herit- 
age: the  right  to  vote  In  a  free  election." 

In  the  rough-and-tumble  months  that  fol- 
lowed, Ervln  never  let  the  nation  forget 
those  stakes.  In  the  end,  he  lost  his  fight  for 
the  critical  Watergate  tapes  whose  existence 
his  conunlttee  uncovered.  And  Nixon  fell 
not  to  Ervln's  committee  but  In  the  face  of 
Impeachment  after  an  Investigation  by  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor. 

But  it  was  Ervln's  committee  that  exposed 
the  depth  of  the  scandal  that  flnaUy 
brought  down  the  president  and  sent  so 
many  of  his  men  to  prison. 

U.S.  Sewator  Sam  Ehvih— Virtue. 
Briluance  Made  Him  a  Poutical  Giant 

Tar  Heels  will  remember  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln,  who  died  Tuesday  at  age  88,  as 
more  than  a  folk  hero.  He  was  real— a  politi- 
cal giant  who  kept  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
with  sheer  honesty,  a  briUiant  mind,  a  fine 
wit,  common  sense  and  unflaggUng  commit- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

He  may  have  been  North  Carolina's  last 
senator  to  spurn  the  madness  of  a  television 
campaign.  His  style  was  to  spend  little 
money,  to  Ignore  the  opponent,  to  hammer 
away  at  attacks  on  principle  and  to  curry  no 
favors  among  the  power-brokers. 

He  was  a  public  servant  who  set  high 
standards  for  himself  and  for  others  in  gov- 
ernment. He  believed  all  were  cut  from  the 
same  cloth— Including  the  president— and 
that  the  law  and  the  Constitution  stood  in 
Judgment  of  man's  political  avarice. 

His  career  was  highlighted  by  Watergate 
but  not  bounded  by  It.  The  Sam  Ervln  who 
presided  over  the  Senate  committee  that 
forced  President  Nixon's  resignation  was 
not  a  creature  of  his  times.  Rather,  it  was  a 
time  for  a  Sen.  Sam  to  raise  his  brows  in 
furor  at  arrogance  In  government,  to  defend 
majestically  the  Constitution,  to  reassert 
the  principles  that  had  been  so  crassly 
abused. 

He  caused  the  liberals  to  convolute.  Was 
this,  they  asked  the  same  Sam  Ervln  who 
had  opposed  school  busing  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act?  Was  this  they  asked,  the  same 
Sam  Ervln  who  spoke  so  obstinately  for  In- 
dividual rights  with  an  indisputably  South- 
em  political  accent?  Yet  they  would  forgive 
his  past  to  honor  his  role  in  resurrecting 
from  the  trash  heap  the  constitutional 
dream  that  had  faded  in  the  memory  of 
Americans  and  had  been  trampled  In  the 
practices  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Likewise,  his  own  kin,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  could  cherish  their  Sen.  Sam  even 
when  they  disagreed  with  him.  They  knew 
him  to  be  deeply  religious,  committed  to  the 
tenets  of  his  Presbyterian  tradition,  yet  he 
could  stand  so  firmly— and  argue  so  persua- 
sively—against the  practice  of  prayer  In 
school.  Sen.  Sam  proved  one  didn't  have  to 
be  a  heathen  to  tolerate  the  religion  or  non- 
religion  of  others. 

Sen.  Sam  was  persuasive  to  the  voters  and 
to  the  nation  because  he  was  sure  In  his 
logic,  true  to  his  and  this  nation's  history, 
coherent  in  his  arguments  and  full  of  love 
for  his  state,  his  family,  his  Burke  County 
roots,  this  nation,  his  church  and  hU  duty. 

He  retired  in  1974,  an  undefeated  champi- 
on of  good  government  through  his  service 
In  the  Legislature,  as  a  Superior  Court 
Judge,  as  a  N.C.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
as  a  U.S.  senator  for  20  years. 

When  Sen.  Sam  retired,  columnist  George 
Will  said,  'So  now,  as  he  takes  leave  of  us, 
let  us  praise  this  rare  man  whose  fame, 
though  great,  does  not  match  his  great  vir- 
tues, a  man  every  bit  as  fine  as  his  nation 
affectionately  thinks  he  is." 

Those  words  are  even  truer  today. 


[From  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Apr.  25, 

1985] 

Sam  J.  ERvm,  Jr. 

"A  freQuent   recurrence   to  fundamental 

principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 

the  t>lessings  of  lH>ertv. " 

The  foundation  for  the  public  service  of 
Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  is  summed  up  in  that 
phrase  from  the  North  Carolina  Constitu- 
tion. He  based  his  career,  as  lawyer,  Judge 
and  legislator,  on  the  conviction  that  citi- 
zens must  know,  and  Jealously  guard,  politi- 
cal rights  asserted  by  the  nation's  Founding 
Fathers.  His  own  devotion  to.  and  defense 
of,  those  right*  helped  save  the  nation. 

From  the  Burke  County  courthouse  to  the 
halls  of  Congress,  Ervln  In  his  lifetime 
spoke  clearly  and  firmly  for  Individual  liber- 
ty and  the  rule  of  law.  Death  at  88  stills  his 
voice,  but  leaves  undlmmed  the  bright 
legacy  of  his  words  to  inspire  and  challenge 
coming  generations. 

The  hallmarks  of  Ervln's  half  century  as 
an  elected  official  were  unshakable  Integri- 
ty, undaunted  courage,  and  unfailing  good 
humor.  He  never  feared  a  fight,  or  showed 
rancor  In  victory  or  defeat.  Homespun  plain, 
hickory  tough,  he  reflected  the  Scotch-Irish 
heritage  his  ancestors  brought  to  North 
Carolina. 

To  those  qualities  was  added  an  absolute 
commitment  to,  and  unmatched  knowledge 
of,  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  values  em- 
bedded In  it.  He  held  It  in  equal  esteem  as  a 
political  document  with  the  King  James 
Bible  In  the  religious  realm  and  Shake- 
speare In  literature.  He  could  quote  as  read- 
ily, and  with  relish,  from  all  three  sources. 
It  was  as  though  history  prepared  him  for 
the  nation's  need.  The  dark  time  of  Water- 
gate, with  its  abuse  of  presidential  power 
and  flouting  of  Individual  rights,  proved  his 
finest  hour.  Ervln  was  well  Into  his  70s.  a 
veteran  of  20  years  In  the  Senate,  when  the 
scandal  broke.  Up  to  that  point,  while  a 
figure  of  state  and  regional  leadership. 
Ervln  was  little  known  nationally.  That 
soon  chULTiffP^i- 

Televised  hearings  of  the  committee 
chaired  by  Ervln  made  him  a  celebrity. 
Viewers  were  fascinated  by  his  acrobatic 
eyebrows  shooting  up  In  righteous  indigna- 
tion, down  in  relentless  interrogation,  and 
by  his  engaging  mix  of  country  wit  and  con- 
stitutional wisdom.  If  Ervln  seemed  to  enjoy 
media  stardom.  It  at  no  time  distracted  him 
from  the  serious  business  at  hand.  His  firm 
hand  and  cool  temper  guided  the  committee 
through  the  investigation  to  the  Inevitable 
conclusion  of  President  Nixon's  resignation. 
It  Is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Ervln,  as  much  as  any  one  individual, 
steered  the  nation  safely  through  the  crisis. 
Watergate  was  by  no  means  the  only  In- 
stance of  Ervln's  defense  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  As  a  young  state  legislator,  he 
argued  successfully  against  restraints  on 
teaching  evolution  in  the  public  schools.  He 
stood  up  to  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  in  the 
witch-hunt  days  of  the  early  19608.  In  many 
other  ways,  he  sought  to  protect  Individual 
rights  against  encroaching  government 
power. 

Many  who  lauded  him  for  those  efforU 
decried  his  adamant  oppostlon  to  civil  rights 
legislation  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. He  saw  nothing  reprehensible  about 
it.  The  Constitution,  he  reminded,  gives 
equal  rights  to  all  and  special  rights  to 
none. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  praise  all 
phases  of  Ervln's  political  career  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  great  contribution  of  his 
public  service.  In  many  ways,  he  was  a  man 


of  his  times,  shaped  by  customs  and  politics 
of  the  19th  century.  Some  of  his  Ideas  may 
have  seemed  regional  and  narrow.  Yet. 
steeped  in  the  18th  century  political  philos- 
ophy of  equal  rights  under  law.  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  essential  man  for  the  nation's 
20th  century  crisis. 

"Preserving  the  Constitution"  was  the 
title  Ervln  gave  to  the  autobiography  pub- 
lished last  year.  He  wrote  the  book,  he  said 
In  the  preface.  "In  the  hope  that  something 
I  may  have  done  or  said  may  prompt  others 
to  fight  as  I  have  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  freedoms  It 
enshrines." 

Appreciation  for  Sam  Ervln's  life  of  public 
service  will  be  best  expressed  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  hope. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  News.  Apr.  25.  19851 
Just  "Ah  Ol'  Couhtrt  Lawtkh" 

Journalist  Bob  Woodward  wrote  about 
finding  Sam  Ervln  "behind  a  heavy  wooden 
desk  In  the  center  of  his  office,  a  rumpled, 
hulking  figure  with  a  huge  ham  of  a  face. 
He  looked  as  if  he  would  be  more  comforta- 
ble in  a  front-porch  rocker.  .  .  .  Great  heaps 
of  paper  were  strewn  chaotically  across  the 
desk.  He  leaned  back  and  began  speaking, 
head  Jerking,  Jowls  Jiggling,  bushy  eyebrows 
twittering.  .  .  ." 

For  a  time  during  a  very  real  crisis  in 
American  history,  this  man  with  the  Jig- 
gling Jowls  and  bushy  eyebrows  was  Ameri- 
ca's conscience.  His  wisdom  and  his  gentle 
country  humor  were  an  antidote  to  the  Im- 
morality, corruption  and  utter  cynicism  re- 
vealed dally  by  a  parade  of  White  House 
witnesses.  Granted  unusually  broad  subpoe- 
na powers  rarely  given  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Sam  Ervln  passionately  pursued  the  truth 
and  helped  America  see  it. 

Bom  a  Morganton  lawyer's  son  and  him- 
self a  Judge  in  North  Carolina  for  some 
years  before  appointment  to  the  Senate, 
Sam  Ervln  knew  the  truth  was  sometimes 
hard  to  find— and  to  accept.  In  1973.  Ameri- 
cans were  unaccustomed  to  the  thought 
that  their  president  would  forsake  honesty, 
reject  the  law.  It  was  Sam  Ervln  who  helped 
them  see  the  Importance  of  a  serious  In- 
quiry "...  if  we  are  to  determine  whether 
the  president  Is  above  the  law  and  whether 
the  president  is  Immune  from  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  In  matters  of  this  kind 
which  devolve  upon  all  the  other  mortals 
who  dwell  In  this  land." 

Sam  Ervln  will  forever  be  linked  to  that 
Watergate  era.  His  related  efforts  to  protect 
America's  democratic  government  against 
the  onslaught  of  Richard  Nixon's  "Imperial 
presidency"  will  Instruct  constitutional  ex- 
perts for  a  generation.  And  his  outspoken- 
ness on  behalf  of  individual  rights  will  be 
quoted  In  textbooks  for  generations.  But 
Sam  Ervln  Is  not  so  easily  defined. 

Arthur  Schleslnger  was  to  note  that  "the 
great  constitutional  champion  of  civil  liber- 
ties had  also  been  the  great  consUtutlonal 
opponent  of  cIvU  rights."  Sen.  Ervln  consid- 
ered the  Equal  RlghU  Amendment  super- 
fluous and  its  backers  as  needing  to  be 
"save<d)  from  their  fool  friends  and  them- 
selves." In  an  era  of  support  for  "affirma- 
tive action"  on  behalf  of  women,  minorities 
and  other  groups,  Sam  Ervln  stubbornly  re- 
plied, "We  will  not  fool  ourselves  when  we 
steal  freedom  from  one  man  to  confer  It  on 
another." 

Many  citizens  found  his  support  of  civil 
liberties  but  his  opposition  to  civil-rights 
legislation  contradictory.  Sen.  Ervln  did  not: 

"One  condition  of  freedom  is  as  much  ab- 
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sence  of  resimentation  of  the  Individual  as 
possible.  The  stronger  the  Kovemment  is. 
the  less  freedom  the  individual  has."  Histo- 
ry will  Judge. 

Sen.  Ervin  took  an  interest  in  other  sub- 
jects during  his  20-year  Senate  career.  He 
worked  on  speedy-trial  legislation  and  the 
rights  of  American  Indians;  he  helped  revise 
the  uniform  code  of  military  justice;  he  was 
instrtmiental  in  challenging  draconian  Infor- 
mation-gathering practices  initiated  in  the 
early  1970s.  One  can  see  In  all  these  subjects 
Sen.  Ervlns  interest  in  maintaining  Ameri- 
cas promise  to  its  people  that  their  individ- 
ual rights  were  paramount,  and  would  be  re- 
spected. 

His  Senate  service  in  Washington,  as  im- 
portant as  it  was.  only  capped  a  long  career 
of  public  service  to  North  Carolina.  He 
served  in  the  legislature  and  on  the  criminal 
court  bench  in  Burke  County.  He  spent  five 
years  as  a  state  superior  court  Judge,  a  year 
in  the  U.S.  House  and  six  years  on  the  N.C. 
Supreme  Court.  Throughout.  Sen.  Ervin  re- 
mained close  to  his  Burke  County  neigh- 
bors. After  his  retirement  in  1974  when  he 
again  took  up  full-time  residence  in  Morgan- 
ton,  he  was  said  to  know  "everybody  in  town 
by  their  first  name.  He  was  like  a  good, 
kindly  uncle  who  lived  down  the  street." 

Long  before  Illness  claimed  him  Tuesday 
at  the  sige  of  88,  Americans  had  come  to  re- 
spect Sam  Ervin's  robust  vigor,  his  unim- 
peachable character,  his  stalwart  loyalty  to 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  Those  who  worked 
with  him  understood  that  behind  the  folksy 
persona  was  a  true  scholar  steeped  in  histo- 
ry, the  Bible  and  the  ever-relevant  writings 
of  William  Shakespeare. 

He  was.  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  just  a 
country  lawyer.  But  at  a  critical  time  in 
America's  history,  Sam  Ervin  was  reassur- 
ance of  the  basic  goodness  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  soundness  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  His  presence  on 
center  stage  during  the  Watergate  drama 
gave  Americans  confidence  that  their  gov- 
ernment would  indeed  continue  to  be  a 
system  of  law  and  not  of  one  man's  whims, 
that  it  would  \ye  responsive;  and  that  it 
would  demand  of  all  citizens  the  respect  for 
law  that  Sen.  Ervin's  life  epitomized. 

(Prom  the  Ashevllle  Citizen.  Apr.  25.  1985J 
Ervin  Stmbolizcs  thx  Law  at  rrs  Best 

Few  senators  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  gov- 
ernment and  the  nation's  law.  Sam  J.  Ervin 
Jr.  was  one  who  did. 

He  stands  apart  from  others  of  his  time 
because  he  did  not  merely  live  history;  he 
shaped  it.  That  is  what  people  call  "great- 
ness." Like  other  figures  who  have  achieved 
that  select  place  in  American  life,  Ervin  will 
be  remembered  as  much  for  what  he  be- 
lieved as  for  what  he  did. 

Many  people  in  government  see  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  delegation  of  power,  as  a  li- 
cense to  govern.  When  it  does  not  allow 
them  to  govern  in  the  way  they  wish,  they 
try  to  evade  it,  amend  it  or  even  subvert  it. 
But  the  Constitution  is  more  than  a  delega- 
tion of  power.  It  also  is  a  restraint  upon 
power. 

This  is  how  Ervin  saw  the  Constitution 
and  the  law.  Throughout  his  career,  he 
fought  to  preserve  the  restraints  that  pro- 
tect individuals  from  government  power.  He 
was  a  true  conservative. 

As  a  freshman  senator,  Ervin  Joined  those 
who  stood  against  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy 
and  his  insidious  brand  of  patriotism  that 
abused  liberties  and  destroyed  lives. 

When  the  turmoU  of  the  1960s  brought  a 
loud  demand  for  so-called  "law-and-order" 


legislation,  Ervin  was  one  of  the  few  con- 
servatives who  recognized  the  danger  to 
constitutional  principles.  He  refused  to  be 
swept  up  in  calls  for  authoritarian  measures 
to  restore  order. 

Instead,  he  used  his  credibility  as  a  con- 
servative and  as  the  Senate's  "foremost  con- 
stitutionalist" to  rally  opposition  to  war- 
rantless searches,  government  surveillance 
of  dissident  grou[>E.  detention  without  ball, 
limits  on  the  right  of  assembly,  wiretapping 
and  other  excesses  that  were  proposed. 

Ervin  distingiUshed  himself  on  the  consti- 
tutional issues.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  organized  prayer  in  public  schools, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  conservatives  who 
fought  legislation  to  overium  the  rulings. 
He  took  the  same  position  here  as  he  took 
on  tuition  tax  credits  and  other  forma  of 
government  support  for  church  schools. 
Ervin  saw  the  separation  of  government 
power  and  private  religion  as  a  wall  that 
must  not  be  breached. 

Ervin  did  have  his  blind  spots.  Civil  righU 
legislation  was  one  of  them.  He  opposed 
most  such  laws,  again  on  constitutional 
grounds.  To  Ervin,  laws  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination in  housing,  employment  and  private 
accommodations  were  an  encroachment  by 
government  on  personjj  liberty.  He  said 
civil  rights  laws  were  a  bogus  concept,  be- 
cause they  reduced  freedom  for  some  while 
enlarging  freedom  for  others.  Nearly  every 
law  does  that  of  course. 

Evrin's  occasional  failings  could  be  over- 
looked—and they  were,  during  the  Water- 
gate hearings.  His  chairmanship  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  was  not  Ervin's  most  important 
contribution  as  a  senator,  but  certainly  it 
was  one  of  his  finest  moments. 

In  the  Watergate  conspiracy,  abuse  of 
power  on  an  uprecedented  scale  was  pitted 
against  the  safeguards  of  our  governmental 
system.  The  system  prevailed. 

Throughout  long  months  of  televised 
hearings,  a  shocked  nation  watched  as  Ervin 
and  his  committee,  step  by  step,  exposed 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  coverup.  The 
committee  became  a  symbol  of  the  law  and 
constitutional  system  at  work.  By  his 
maimer  and  his  thoroughness,  Ervin  was  a 
rock  of  assurance.  Through  him,  Americans 
gained  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  fundamental  protections.  We 
saw,  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  Indeed  "a  nation  of  laws, 
not  of  men." 

Ervin  loved  the  law  of  the  Constitution, 
but  he  also  recognized  that  law  alone 
cannot  guarantee  good  government.  "Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  feel  too  much-confidence 
in  the  constitutional  protections  they  Inher- 
ited," he  said.  'They  tend  to  forget  that 
governments  are  run  by  mortals  and  that  no 
system,  no  matter  how  carefully  devised, 
can  protect  fully  against  abuse." 

Ervin  returned  to  that  theme  In  his  final 
sutement  as  chairman  of  the  Watergate 
committee.  The  committee  had  made  more 
than  50  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
prevent  a  similar  scandal.  Many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations were  enacted  into  law  the 
following  year.  But  Ervin  warned  that  law 
alone  is  not  the  answer.  In  addition,  we 
must  elect  to  office  persons  of  resolute  char- 
acter and  moral  Integrity. 

Throughout  his  life  of  service,  Ervin  em- 
bodied those  very  traits. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Apr.  25, 

1985] 

Sam  Ekvik— a  Lite  Devoted  to  Prihciplb 

By  the  time  of  his  death  Tuesday  at  age 

88.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  was  no  longer  simply  a 


political  figure.  He  had  become  a  mythic 
figure,  a  man  cherished  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens not  just  for  what  he  had  done  but  for 
what  he  had  come  to  represent. 

In  an  age  of  chaos,  Sam  Ervin  was  not 
confused.  His  thinking  was  firmly  rooted  in 
the  lessons  of  the  Bible,  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
Prom  those  sources  he  had  derived  princi- 
ples that  guided  his  actions.  He  had  the 
courage  to  follow  those  principles,  unaffect- 
ed by  personal  ambition  and  oblivious  to  the 
prodding  of  political  factions. 

A  rtmrSAlfXirTALJST 

Sen.  Ervin  was  a  constitutional  fundamen- 
talist, in  the  way  many  Christians  are  bibli- 
cal fundamentalists.  He  believed  the  Consti- 
tution was  the  one  true  guide  for  American 
government,  and  as  an  elected  official  he 
judged  every  proposed  action  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  that  document. 

He  was  rarely  in  doubt,  but  by  no  means 
infallible.  To  govern  is  to  choose  between 
competing  values;  often  the  choice  Is  diffi- 
cult. During  one  of  the  momentous  strug- 
gles of  his  time,  the  struggle  of  black  Ameri- 
cans for  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Sen. 
Ervin  argued  passionately  that  Congress 
would  be  violating  the  Constitution's  limits 
on  federal  power  if  it  enacted  civil  rights 
legislation  designed  to  strike  directly  at 
white  supremacy  in  the  South.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Watergate,  Sen.  Ervin  might  have 
been  remembered  as  simply  one  more 
Southern  politician  who  had  employed  his 
impressive  talents  In  an  ultimately  futile  de- 
fense of  an  Immoral  system. 

That  Judgment  of  him  would  have  been 
wrong.  Sen.  Ervin  was  not  devoted  to  segre- 
gation, he  was  devoted  to  the  Constitution 
as  he  read  it.  In  the  case  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, that  distinction  may  have  made  little 
difference.  Over  the  long  span  of  his  life 
and  public  career,  however,  it  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

PRIMCITLES  PERSORiriED 

The  attention  focused  on  him  during  his 
conduct  of  the  Watergate  hearings  enabled 
his  fundamental  values  to  come  through.  It 
became  clear  that  Sam  Ervin  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  country  and  cherished  its  his- 
toric devotion  to  the  rule  of  law.  In  a  won- 
drous fusing  of  man  and  moment,  he  came 
to  personify  the  nation's  enduring  princi- 
ples, in  contrast  to  the  morally  hollow  men 
of  the  Nixon  White  House. 

Sam  Ervin  was  serious  about  his  purpose, 
but  he  took  himself  UghUy,  His  style  of 
speaking  was  at  best  meandering.  On  his 
journey  to  a  rhetorical  point,  he  often  led 
listeners  through  historical  analogy,  court- 
house humor  and  several  detours  into  Bart- 
lett's  Pamiliar  Quotations.  But,  the  point 
was  always  there,  for  a  powerful  intellect 
and  a  wealth  of  experience  lay  behind  his 
sometimes  bumbling  manner. 

A  PLACE  IH  HISTORY 

It  is  fitting  that  Sam  Ervin  has  earned  an 
enduring  place  in  his  nation's  history,  for 
the  study  of  history  was  his  passion. 

Prom  that  study,  he  understood  that 
throughout  the  centuries  of  perpetual 
change  some  things  remained  the  same,  and 
that  among  those  things  were  the  need  for 
principles  to  live  by  and  for  men  and  women 
of  courage  and  Intelligence  to  defend  those 
principles  against  the  passions  of  the  day. 
Sam  Ervin  was  such  a  man. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
much  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding  part 
of  his  time. 


the  agenda  exclude  the  operations  of 
the  European  Community's  [EC] 
common  agricultural  policy  [CAP]. 
This  blanket  exemption  would  include 
the  EC's  use  of  export  restitutions,  or 
subsidy  payments,  to  dump  its  surplus 
farm  production  on  the  world  market 
as  well  as  protection  of  the  internal 
EC  market  through  variable  tariffs  on 
Imports. 

It  Is  evident  from  President  Mitter- 
rand's remarks  In  Bonn  that  a  negoti- 
ated resolution  of  the  export  subsidy 
Issue  will  not  be  possible  either  this 
year  or  In  the  near  future.  The  United 
States  must  face  the  fact  that  world 
trade  In  agricultural  products  wlU  con- 
tinue to  reflect  a  large  and  possibly  ex- 
panded role  of  Government  interven- 
tion and  subsidized  trade  practices. 
Further  delay  will  only  worsen  our 
export  outlook  and  compound  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  facing  our  farmers, 
ranchers,  food  processors,  and  mer- 
chandisers. 

The  urgent  need  to  become  competi- 
tive will  require  Congress  to  act  swift- 
ly In  writing  the  1985  farm  bill  to 
allow  U.S.  farm  prices  to  reach  inter- 
national levels.  I  Intend  to  support  ad- 
justments In  price  support  loan  levels 
that  will  restore  our  competitive  posi- 
tion, while  protecting  basic  farm 
Income. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  expect 
U.S.  producers  to  accept  a  sustained 
period  of  lower  farm  prices  without 
the  clear  assurance  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  do  its  part  In  offset- 


RESPONSE  TO  MITTERRAND— 

EXPAND  U.S.  FARM  EXPORTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
preliminary  reports,  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  obtain  agreement 
from  our  major  Western  trading  part- 
ners on  Initiation  of  a  new  roimd  of 
negotiations  under  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade  [GATT] 
early  In  1986  have  foimdered  on 
French  President  Mitterrand's  unwill- 
ingness—and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  his 
reasoning— to  enter  Into  trade  talks  in 
early  1986.  This  development  will  only 
Increase  difficulties  in  resisting  pres- 
sures for  trade  protection  In  the  Con- 
gress, across  the  United  States,  and 
around  the  world. 

President  Mitterrand  focused  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  a  starting  date  for  a 
new  GATT  round  on  Insistence  that 

ESTIIWTK  Of  CWWWOflY  Oeff  CORPORATWN  IHVEHTORY  HOUMW^ 

1985  and  1986 


ting  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  for- 
eign subsidies  and  other  trade  prac- 
tices. For  this  reason,  I  am  recom- 
mending that  President  Reagan  and 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  Ini- 
tiate a  Bonus  Incentive  Commodity 
Export  Program  [BICEP]  to  demon- 
strate U.S.  resolve  to  compete  under 
prevailing  conditions  In  world  agricul- 
tural trade.  They  have  been  spending 
about  $30  to  $40  billion  in  agricultural 
subsidies  In  the  European  Conununlty, 
and  It  Is  a  severe  problem  for  the  vari- 
ous member  countries. 

Under  the  BICEP  Program,  surplus 
Government-owned  commodities 

would  be  offered  as  bonuses  to  compa- 
nies which  contract  to  sell  specified 
quantities  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts overseas.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  [CCC]  currently  holds 
about  $6  bUllon  in  Inventories,  and  the 
total  is  expected  to  reach  $8.3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  These  commodities 
have  been  bought  and  paid  for  under 
the  farm  price  support  programs  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  will  cost  $360 
million  in  storage  in  fiscal  year  1986 
alone.  Their  use  imder  the  BICEP 
Program  would  reduce  future  budget 
outlays  as  well  as  leveraging  increased 
exports.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  detailing  current  and  projected 
CCC  inventories  and  their  storage  and 
handling  costs  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sane  OCC  Rnl  yw  1906  rnatrnTi  MfH 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  BICEP  Program  might  be  some- 
thing we  could  discuss  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  to  help  us  put  together  a  farm 
program  and  perhaps  even  resolve 
some  of  the  questions  we  are  facing 
now,  as  we  try  to  put  together  a 
budget  package. 


In  my  view,  the  President  could  es- 
tablish an  Independent  committee,  In- 
cluding agricultural  representatives,  to 
administer  the  BICEP  Program.  I  will 
be  discussing  possible  provisions  with 
administration  officials  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  this  week.  Hope- 
fully we  can  ^t  agreement  on  the 
BICEP  approach  and  on  complemen- 


tary action  In  the  1985  farm  bill  In  the 
course  of  the  current  budget  and  defi- 
cit reduction  discussions. 

Action  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
store Its  competitive  position  in  agri- 
cultural trade  should  not  be  interpret- 
ed as  retaliatory  in  nature.  We  are 
simply  acknowledging  what  President 
Mitterrand    so    clearly    Identified    In 
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Bonn  as  an  economic  fact  of  life— that 
fann  trade  is  not.  and  will  not  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  be  subject  to  rea- 
sonable restraints  under  OATT.  Until 
these  basic  conditions  can  be  changed, 
the  United  SUtes  must— and  will- 
play  by  the  same  rules  and  do  what- 
ever is  required  to  protect  the  econom- 
ic interests  of  our  farmers  and  the  ag- 
riculture industry. 


May  6,  1985 
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RECXXJNmON  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxmibz]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT'S  GOING  ON  HERE  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  going  on  here?  Has  the  admin- 
istration flipped  its  wig?  Is  it  rowing 
with  one  oar?  AH  the  28  years  this 
Senator  has  served  in  this  body, 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations have  not  only  favored  civU 
rights,  they  have  pushed  its  implemen- 
tation. In  fact,  as  far  back  as  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Presidents  have  consist- 
ently fought  for  greater  opportunity 
for  blacks  as  well  as  whites.  Go  down 
the  list- Truman.  Eisenhower.  Kenne- 
dy, Johnson.  Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter. 
Under  each  of  those  Presidents  our 
Government  recognized  there  was  an 
ugly  racist  prejudice  that  too  many 
Americans  felt.  But  no  administration 
ever  played  to  it.  until  now.  Here  we 
have  an  administration  that  not  only 
falls  to  push  civil  rights.  But  it  is 
pushing  its  big  nose  into  the  business 
of  municipalities  that  are  trying  to 
correct  one  of  the  few  truly  shtuneful 
blots  on  this  great  country  of  ours: 
The  failure  to  provide  true  equality  of 
opportunity  for  our  black  citizens  and 
for  women.  Frankly,  this  Senator  can 
hardly  believe  what  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do  in  Indianapolis. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  under  a 
prior  administration,  sued  the  city  for 
its  failure  to  afford  minorities  equal 
opportunity  in  competition  for  public 
Jobs.  The  city  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  resolve  the  suit  by  es- 
tablishing an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram that  has  resulted,  to  the  city's 
great  credit  in  hiring  some  black  fire- 
fighters and  black  policemen  and  some 
female  police  officers.  The  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  be  taking  their 
hats  off  to  Indianapolis.  But  what  are 
they  doing?  The  Attorney  General  is 
going  to  court  to  stop  this  affirmative 
action  that  Is  overcoming  generations 
of  obvious  and  blatant  prejudice  that 
had  kept  women  and  blacks  from  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  city  agencies 
which  their  taxes  support,  and  that, 
ironically,  was  initiated  at  the  request 
of  the  Justice  Department. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  Madison. 
WI,  or  Berkeley.  CA.  or  New  York 
City.  This  Is  Indianapolis,  the  home  of 
the  Pulliam  papers,  among  the  most 
conservative  In  America,  the  city  gave 
this  body  that  fine  conservative  Re- 
publican, U.S.  Senator  Dicx  Lugar 
who  was  their  mayor.  If  there  Is  a 
more  conservative  big  city  In  the  coun- 
try than  Indianapolis,  what  is  it?  The 
President  has  spoken  In  ringing  terms 
about  the  desirability  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
race  or  sex  or  any  other  distinction. 
That  is  good  rhetoric,  welcome  rehe- 
toric.  But  who  can  believe  it.  when  we 
see  what  the  administration  is  doing  in 
Indianapolis. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Ohio  has  esUblished  a 
voting  registration  program  to  make 
registration  and  voting  as  convenient 
to  as  many  Ohio  citizens  as  possible. 
The  program  has  paid  off.  In  the  last 
election.  Ohio  enjoyed  record  voter 
participation.  Incidentally.  President 
Reagan  carried  the  State  decisively. 
But  administration  Is  now  acting 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
stop  the  vigorous  Ohio  voter  registra- 
tion program.  Now,  Mr.  President,  for 
years  observers  have  criticized  Ameri- 
can democracy  for  the  pitiful  feeble- 
ness of  our  voter  participation.  It  has 
been  the  shame  of  our  country.  In 
Ohio,  the  State  has  put  Its  officials  to 
work  to  overcome  this.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded spectacularly.  Now  the  admin- 
istration is  going  to  court  to  spend 
your  tax  dollars  and  mine  to  stop  It. 
Why?  Why?  Is  there  fear  that.  If  all 
American  citizens  vote.  In  the  long  run 
the  votes  of  those  who  have  been  less 
likely  to  vote  In  past  elections:  the 
poor,  the  less  privileged,  the  minori- 
ties, will  begin  to  have  more  Influence? 
Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has 
thought  about  this  ridiculous  contra- 
diction of  a  Federal  Government  going 
to  court  to  stop  a  State  from  increas- 
ing voter  participation,  said  I  cannot 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  except 
that  this  administration  does  not  want 
the  citizens  who  have  been  nonvoters 
In  the  past  to  vote.  They  do  not  want  a 
fuller,  truer  democracy.  If  there  Is  an- 
other answer,  what  Is  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the 
Sunday.  May  5.  1985.  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Affirmative  Retreat."  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcorb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

AmutATivx  RrntXAT 

Not  content  with  a«iutlng  a«alnat  affirm- 
ative action,  the  Rea«an  Admlnlatratlon  has 
sued  Indianapolis  for  honoring  commit- 
ments to  desegregate  Its  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. The  action  fits  a  design  to  dU- 
mantle  Federal  civil  rlghU  enforcement 
long  before  the  nation  has  overcome  past 
discrimination. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  dvU 
Rights.  William   Bnulford  Reynolds,  con- 


tends that  the  Constitution  and  Federal  law 
prohibit  using  numerical  goals  In  employ- 
ment. He  says  there  can  be  no  such  remedy, 
no  matter  how  blatent  the  past  bias  and  no 
matter  how  mild  the  Impact  on  white  male 
Job  seekers  favored  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Reynolds  Is  once  again  misreading  the 
law.  He  Is  diverting  precious  resources  from 
unfinished  civil  rlghU  business  and  threat- 
ening to  burden  the  courts  with  retrial  of 
settled  cases. 

Fortunately,  every  court  that  has  heard 
his  theories  has  ruled  against  them.  Indian- 
apolis and  other  cities  that  have  long  since 
made  their  peace  with  fair  hiring  require- 
ments want  no  more  interference  with  or- 
derly desegregation.  Congress  should  call 
off  this  new  assault  of  the  law. 

When  the  Justice  Department,  under  dif- 
ferent management,  sued  Indianapolis  In 
1978,  only  11  percent  of  Its  police  officers 
and  8  percent  of  Its  firefighters  were  black. 
Under  a  consent  decree  the  city  agreed  to 
enroll  blacks  in  a  quarter  of  Its  training 
classes  and  to  appoint  one  woman  police  of- 
ficer for  every  four  new  hires.  Blacks  now 
hold  14  and  13  percent  of  the  police  and  fire 
positions— gains  that  dty  officials  hope  to 
enlarge  If  left  alone. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  now  sent  intimidating 
letters  to  56  governmental  employers,  warn- 
ing that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  a 
Memphis  case  last  year  outlaws  numerical 
targets,  whether  voluntary,  court-ordered  or 
negotiated  In  consent  decrees.  He  refers  to  a 
ruling  that  Memphis.  In  making  budget-In- 
duced layoffs,  could  not  Ignore  the  seniority 
rights  of  white  firefighters  in  order  to 
retain  more  recently  hired  blacks. 

But  in  the  case  of  layoffs,  not  hiring  and 
promotions,  and  it  ran  afoul  of  an  explicit 
protection  of  seniority  systems  that  orga- 
nized labor  demanded  for  supporting  the 
1964  avU  RlghU  Act.  Mr.  Reynolds  may 
want  the  affirmative  action  ruled  unlawful, 
but  the  Court  has  not  done  so. 

For  these  and  similar  attacks  on  dvll 
rights.  Mr.  Reynolds  Is  slated  for  promotion 
to  Associate  Attorney  General.  The  Senate 
need  not  acquiesce.  Congress  can  also  with- 
hold appropriations  for  Mr.  Reynolds's 
brand  of  litigation.  The  path  to  a  color- 
blind society  Is  forward  through  accommo- 
dation, not  back  through  the  turmoU  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  written 
on  April  23  of  this  year  and  printed  in 
the  Times  on  May  5.  by  Sherrod 
Brown,  the  Ohio  Secretary  of  State, 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRi),  as  follows: 

Ohio  Orrs  Bio  Rrnnut  on  Rboisthation 
Darvi 

To  THB  Editor:  As  Ohio's  chief  election  of- 
ficer. I  applaud  "Get  Out  the  Vote.  Now." 
(editorial,  April  5)  and  Its  condemnation  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  harassment  of 
voter-registration  programs  in  Ohio.  New 
York  and  Texas. 

While  It  can  be  a  delicate  matter  to  use 
public  employees  to  register  voters  In  states 
like  New  \ork,  where  registrants  state  a 
party  preference,  under  Ohio  law,  prospec- 
tive voters  cannot  select  a  political  party 
when  registering.  And  no  one— including  the 
Administration— has  produced  any  evidence 


that  our  program  in  state  offices  has  ever 
been  used  In  a  partisan  manner.  The  same  Is 
true  for  New  York  and  Texas.  The  Adminis- 
tration seems  most  concerned  that  so  many 
new  voters  are  being  registered. 

Ohio's  program  brought  record  registra- 
tion in  1983  and  1984,  and  voter  turnout  hit 
record  levels  both  years.  I  Intend  to  contin- 
ue these  efforts  In  1985  and  beyond  because 
I  believe  that  good  government  comes  from 
participation  In  the  electoral  process  by  as 
many  people  as  possible.  Someday  we  may 
even  have  a  President  who  agrees. 
Shzkhod  Browm . 
Ohio  Secretary  of  State, 
Columlnu.  OH.  April  23,  198S. 


HOW  THE  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT STOLE  NUCLEAR 
WINTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  has  happened  to  the  internation- 
al concern  about  nuclear  winter?  The 
silence  about  nuclear  winter  is  thun- 
dering. We  treat  this  subject  the  way 
we  would  treat  a  bad  case  of  halitosis 
by  our  mother-in-law.  We  know  it.  We 
shudder  when  we  think  about  it.  But 
no  one  discusses  what  we  should  do 
about  It.  It  Is  shocking  that  we  do  not. 
But  we  do  not.  Why  not?  What  could 
be  more  serious  than  a  finding  by  the 
preeminent  scientific  body  In  the 
United  States  that  If  this  country  goes 
to  war  with  the  weapons  we  are  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  that  war  would  create  the  clear 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  winter.  We 
have  discussed  nuclear  winter  so  little. 
Let  me  repeat  what  it  would  mean. 
Such  a  nuclear  winter  could  plunge 
the  Earth  into  many  weeks  of  dark- 
ness and  lower  normal  temperatures 
by  as  much  as  45  degrees.  A  drop  in 
temperatures  that  was  even  a  small 
fraction  of  this  would  wipe  out  the 
Earth's  wheat  crop,  result  In  the  death 
of  most  plants  and  animals  and  create 
a  level  of  International  starvation  that 
could  conceivably  end  life  on  this 
planet.  Do  you  ask  who  says  so? 

Well.  Mr.  President,  this  was  not  the 
finding  of  a  group  of  fanatic  peace- 
niks. It  was  the  product  of  a  study  by 
this  coimtry's  most  prestigious  scien- 
tific body:  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  Who  funded  the  study  and 
who  supports  the  findings?  Answer: 
the  Defense  Department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  repeat.  In  a  study  commis- 
sioned and  supported  by  the  Defense 
Department  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  has  found  that  a  nuclear  war 
that  used  up  Just  half  the  nuclear 
weapons  capacity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  result  in 
the  clear  possibility  that  the  world 
would  suffer  a  nuclear  winter. 

That  finding  was  made  available  to 
Congress  and  the  country  many 
months  ago.  What  has  been  the  reac- 
tion? Have  executive  agencies  in  our 
Government  gone  to  work  to  deter- 
mine what  we  could  do  about  such  a 
very  possible  catastrophe?  There  has 
been  a  small  amount  of  activity  on  the 


executive  side  coordinated  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  But  the  nuclear 
winter  studies  are  weak.  And.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  going  nowhere. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  administra- 
tion's party  line  on  nuclear  winter  has 
been  laid  down  by  Richard  Perle.  the 
eminence  gris  of  Defense  Department 
policy. 

That  party  line  Is  that  nuclear 
winter  has  no  policy  significance. 
What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  agencies  can  go  ahead  and 
play  with  the  Idea  of  nuclear  winter. 
They  can  talk  about  It.  But  since  the 
administration  has  made  It  clear  that 
nuclear  winter  is  to  have  no  policy  sig- 
nificance, the  agencies  can  do  nothing 
about  It.  This  is  outrageous.  Here  Is 
the  most  significant  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind  in  this  nuclear  age. 
We  know  that  there  Is  a  clear  possibili- 
ty that  a  nuclear  weir  could  kick  off  a 
total  environmental  disaster  that 
could  ravish  the  entire  human  popula- 
tion of  the  Earth,  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  decided  that  that  grim  fact 
shaU  be  deemed  to  have  no  policy  sig- 
nificance. In  other  words,  we  will  do 
nothing  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  made  a  disastrous  mistake  in  this 
cavalier  handling  of  nuclear  winter. 
This  Is  a  mistake  that  could  have  dev- 
astating worldwide  consequences.  But 
in  all  honesty,  this  Senator  marvels  at 
the  success  the  Defense  Department 
has  achieved  In  banishing  this  terrible 
threat  from  public  consciousness. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  leading 
scientists  who  had  studied  the  effects 
of  dust  storms  on  other  planets  hy- 
pothesized the  possibility  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  would  kick  up  Into  the  atmos- 
phere such  an  immense  amount  of 
soot  and  smoke  from  hundreds  of 
burning  cities  that  the  rays  of  the  Sim 
would  be  obscured  with  a  consequent 
devastating  darkness  and  drop  in  tem- 
perature. The  scientists  were  from  a 
number  of  countries.  They  were 
highly  respected  experts.  The  Defense 
E>epartment  has  several  options.  They 
could  argue  with  the  scientists.  They 
could  vigorously  dispute  and  try  to  dis- 
credit their  findings.  If  they  had 
chosen  that  option  the  nuclear  winter 
threat  would  have  been  kept  alive. 
The  dispute  could  have  eventually 
crystallized  a  public  opinion  that 
would  accept  nuclear  winter  for  the 
threat  it  Is.  The  public  might  have  In- 
sisted that  elected  officials  act  on  It. 
The  Defense  Department  could  have 
followed  another  option.  They  could 
have  Ignored  the  nuclear  winter  find- 
ings. But  that  strategy  ran  the  risk  of 
provoking  more  and  more  scientific  In- 
quiry and  a  gradual  widespread  accept- 
ance of  a  scientific  theory  that  had 
strong  and  prestigious  expert  support. 
So  what  did  the  Defense  Department 
do?  Well,  they  selected  another  strate- 
gy. It  has  worked  like  a  charm  for 


them.  They  accepted  the  nuclear 
winter  argument.  They  commissioned 
the  Nation's  top  scientific  organization 
to  study  It. 

When  the  National  Academy  study 
commissioned  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment f  oimd  nuclear  winter  was  a  clear 
poosiblllty,  they  authorized  further 
study.  Then  the  Defense  Department 
passed  the  word:  "Nuclear  winter  shall 
have  no  policy  significance."  Did  It 
work?  Did  It?  It  was  the  coup  of  the 
year.  Think  of  It.  Here  we  have  the 
most  devastating  threat  to  human  ex- 
istence. We  have  a  threatening  envi- 
ronmental disaster  that  could  be  the 
product  of  a  nuclear  war.  For  months 
there  has  been  virtually  nothing  said 
about  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate.  There  have 
been  practically  no  congressional  hear- 
ings or  Investigations  since  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  a  hearing 
In  July  1984.  Studies  In  the  adminis- 
tration are  creeping  along,  and  I  mean 
creeping  as  you  might  expect  when 
the  word  Is  passed  that  nuclear  winter 
will  have  no  policy  significance. 

Most  stirprlsing  of  all  somehow  for- 
eign coimtries  throughout  the  world 
that  would  not  be  Involved  in  nuclear 
war  except  as  observers  and  bystand- 
ers have  issued  no  audible  complaints 
although  they  would  be  devastated  by 
a  nuclear  winter  and  suffer  Intense 
starvation  as  a  consequence.  Just  con- 
sider the  appalling  Injustice  to  Inno- 
cent countries  In  Europe.  Asia.  North 
and  South  America,  and  Africa,  Here 
they  are  going  along,  minding  their 
own  business.  They  behave  as  good 
international  citizens.  They  have  no 
designs  on  other  countries.  They  coop- 
erate in  trsring  to  build  a  better  world 
through  trade  and  perhaps  with  for- 
eign assistance.  Then  a  war  erupts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  other  coimtries  don't  have  the 
slightest  part  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  superpowers. 
They  attack  no  one.  No  one  attacks 
them.  No  warhead  falls  in  their  coun- 
try. But  suddenly  a  darkness  descends 
on  Norway,  and  Canada,  on  Mexico 
and  Japan,  on  Australia  and  Nigeria 
and  on  every  other  nation  on  Earth. 
The  darkness  [>erslsts  for  many  weeks. 
It  Is  accompanied  and  followed  by  a 
disastrous  drop  in  temperatures.  Crops 
fail.  At  first  animals  die.  Within  a 
short  time  there  is  no  food.  Eiitlre 
populations  in  countries  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  hostilities  starve 
to  death. 

Does  anyone  say  that  scenario 
cannot  happen?  Some  do.  But  the 
American  Academy  of  Science— our 
most  competent  scientists  tell  us  that 
Is  precisely  what  could  happen  In  a  nu- 
clear winter.  So  why  isn't  there  a  re- 
sounding International  protest?  To 
read  the  papers  these  days,  to  watch 
television,  to  listen  to  the  radio,  to 
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listen  to  the  speeches  In  our  Congress 
or  in  world  parliaments  one  would  get 
the  impression  that  no  such  terrible 
fate  awaits  the  world  if  we  stumble 
into  a  nuclear  war.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  does. 


JOHN  NORTON  MOORE  ON  THE 
GENOCroE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently each  Member  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  John  Norton 
Moore  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Conflict  Analysis  Center.  In  his  letter. 
Professor  Moore  outlines  several  of 
the  most  compelling  arguments  for 
the  immediate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Professor  Moore  points  out  that  the 
United  States  has  severely  damaged  its 
credibility  as  a  leading  spokesman  for 
human  rights  by  not  ratifying  the 
treaty.  Totalitarian  regimes  use  our 
continuing  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty 
as  a  propaganda  device  to  distract 
public  attention  from  their  own 
himian  rights  violations.  The  Soviet 
Union,  in  particular,  has  found  the 
U.S.  failure  to  sign  the  treaty  to  be  an 
extremely  useful  weapon  in  their  anti- 
American  propaganda  campaigns.  In 
his  letter.  Dr.  Moore  urges  this  body 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
order  to  remove  such  a  powerful 
weapon  from  the  hands  of  our  en- 
emies. 

Professor  Moore  also  offers  hope  for 
stopping  contemporary  attempts  at 
genocide.  He  correctly  states  that  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  treaty  would  focus 
international  attention  on  contempo- 
rary perpetrators  of  the  crime.  In  ad- 
dition, should  our  coimtry  become  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  take  perpetrator  na- 
tions to  the  World  Court  for  their  at- 
tempts at  genocide.  For  example,  if 
the  United  SUtes  ratifies  the  treaty, 
our  Government  could  sue  the  Iranian 
Government  in  the  World  Court  for 
its  attempt  to  eliminate  the  Bahals. 
Until  we  can  take  that  step,  our  at- 
tempts to  stop  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  an  innocent  people  will,  most 
likely,  be  f utUe. 

Finally,  Professor  Moore  makes  an 
important  point  about  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court.  Some  people  who 
oppose  the  Genocide  Convention  do  so 
because  they  fear  that  the  United 
States  win  be  taken  to  the  World 
Court  on  trumped  up  charges  of  geno- 
cide. However,  Dr.  Moore  explains 
that  other  nations  can  already  sue  the 
United  States  in  the  World  Court  for 
genocide  under  article  56  of  the 
United  Nations  charter.  Professor 
Moore  further  states: 

Ratification  (of  the  Genocide  Convention) 
will  clarify  for  the  United  SUtes  the  defini- 
tion of  genocide,  and  It  wlU  enable  us  more 
easily  to  rebut  false  charges  with  respect  to 
actions  of  the  democracies  and  their  allies 
and  to  counter  grotesque  disinformation  by 
ttaoae  who  would  mask  their  own  human 


rights  abuses  and  debase  the  real  meaning 
of  genocide. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
John  Moore's  letter  and  the  pamphlet 
which  accompanies  it  before  deciding 
how  to  vote  on  this  important  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Moore's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcori),  as  follows: 

CONTUCT  Ahaltsis  CDmit, 
Wathington,  DC,  AprU  IS.  1985. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Pkoxmiiix, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaAington,  DC 

Deam  Sxhator  Prozmirx:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  the  Conflict  Analysis  Center's  pam- 
phlet on  United  States  accession  to  the 
Oenoclde  Convention,  updated  through  the 
close  of  the  98th  Congress.  I  hope  you  wUl 
find  this  material  helpful  as  you  reach  your 
decision  about  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
this  fundamental  human  rights  document. 

Following  a  sketch  of  the  treaty's  purpose 
and  a  table  of  contents,  the  pamphlet  opens 
with  President  Reagan's  strong  statement 
of  support  for  United  States  ratification. 
Next  Is  an  Introduction,  presenting  the  trea- 
ty's t>ackground  and  Importance.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pamphlet  consists  of  basic 
questions  and  answers;  the  text  of  the  Con- 
vention; the  one  declaration  and  three  un- 
derstandings first  recommended  In  1971  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  endorsed  by  President  Reagan  In  Sep- 
tember 1984;  Senate  Resolution  478  on  ex- 
peditious action  In  the  99th  Congress:  the 
list  of  ratifying  nations;  and  statements 
from  a  variety  of  public  leaders  on  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  Convention. 
Finally,  we  Include  information  on  the  Con- 
flict Analysis  Center  and  our  development 
of  this  pamphlet  as  an  educational  contribu- 
tion to  Informed  discussion  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Oenoclde. 

Let  me  close  on  a  personal  note.  It  Is  In 
the  clearest  moral  foreign  policy,  and  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  ratify  this  treat  without  deUy.  Specifical- 
ly: 

Ratification  wlU  restore  United  SUtes 
leadership  In  the  continuing  effort  to  end 
the  horror  of  genocide.  United  SUtes  acces- 
sion is  "a  sUtement  of  conscience  "  for  a 
free  democratic  peoples  whose  government 
Is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  To  quote  William  P. 
Buckley:  "We  should  Identify  ourselves  as 
approving  the  proposition  that  genocide  Is  a 
violation  of  International  law."  The  Conven- 
tion Is.  at  minimum,  an  Important  symbolic 
SUtement  against  genocide. 

Ratification  will  remove  a  propaganda 
theme  avaUable  to  totalitarian  regimes  In 
response  to  United  SUtes  pressure  to  Im- 
prove human  righU.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
sought  during  the  Helsinki  talks  and  else- 
where to  deflect  attention  from  lU  own 
human  righU  abuses  by  asking  why  the 
United  SUtes  has  never  ratified  the  Oeno- 
clde Convention.  As  Ambassador  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick  has  said:  'I  believe  that  the 
Senates  ratification  of  the  Convention  will 
enhance  the  standing  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  United  Nations  and  other  Interna- 
tional organizations.  The  SovleU  and  others 
hostile  to  the  United  States  have  long  fo- 
cused on  the  United  SUtes'  failure  to  ratify 
the  Convention  as  a  part  of  their  antl-Amer- 
Ican  propaganda  It  Is  contrary  to  our  na- 


tional interest  to  provide  fuel  to  this  cam- 
paign." 

Ratification  wlU  help  the  United  SUtes  to 
direct  International  attention  even  more 
clearly  on  to  contemporary  totalitarian 
genocide,  as  In  the  Khmer  Rouge  attack  on 
the  Cham  In  Cambodia  In  the  view  of  Am- 
bassador Max  Kampelman:  'It  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  United  SUtes  Inter- 
nationally were  we  to  ratify  the  Oenoclde 
Convention.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  club  with  which  to 
attack  us.  particularly  since  we  abide  by  the 
Convention's  provisions  even  without  ratifi- 
cation, while  the  SovleU,  who  have  ratified 
It,  come  close  to  violating  lu  provisions." 

Finally,  we  should  clearly  understand— as 
the  ResUtement  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Law  of  the  United  SUtes  explains— that 
genocide  already  Is  a  crime  under  customary 
international  law  and  under  Article  56  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Both,  of 
course,  are  binding  on  the  United  SUtes. 
Indeed,  under  United  SUtes  acceptance  of 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  a  propaganda  case 
of  "genocide"  now  could  be  filed  against  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  World  Court  much  as 
Nicaragua  has  filed  an  upside  down  case 
against  us  on  Central  America.  Ratification, 
which  under  the  proposed  declaration  will 
not  occur  until  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  enacted  the  Implementing  legisla- 
tion required  by  Article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion, will  clarify  for  the  United  SUtes  the 
definition  of  genocide,  and  It  will  enable  us 
more  easily  to  rebut  false  charges  with  re- 
si>ect  to  actions  of  the  democracies  and 
their  allies  and  to  counter  grotesque  disin- 
formation by  those  who  would  mask  their 
own  human  righU  abuses  and  debase  the 
real  meaning  of  genocide. 
Sincerely. 

JoRH  Norton  Mooax. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


DR.  JOSEF  MENGELE-DRUG 
TRAFFICKER 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  very  large  debt  we  still  owe, 
and  it  is  one  that  we  must  continue  to 
work  our  most  diligently  to  repay. 

I  refer  to  the  Impossible  task  of  com- 
pensating the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Revelations  of  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  that  event  continue  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  The  most  recent  of 
these  is  that  Dr.  Josef  Mengele,  the 
Nazi  physician  who  tortured  and  mur- 
dered thousands  at  Auschwitz,  has 
been  trafficking  In  illicit  narcotics  for 
over  a  decade  and  a  half. 

During  a  recent  Senate  inquiry  initi- 
ated by  my  colleagues.  Senators 
D'Amato  and  Specter,  it  was  revealed 
in  declassified  CIA  documents  that  Dr. 
Mengele  had  been  suspected  since 
1971  of  being  heavily  involved  in  ille- 
gal narcotics  trafficking  in  Paraguay. 


According  to  these  reports,  while  en- 
Joying  the  protection  of  that  nation's 
government.  Dr.  Mengele  had  been 
supporting  himself  by  International 
drug  trafficking.  Then,  In  1979,  the 
CIA's  special  assistant  for  coordin- 
ation of  foreign  narcotics  information 
asked  Federal  drug  control  officials 
for  information  on  drug  trafficking  by 
Dr.  Mengele.  The  CIA  Indicated  In  this 
request  that  the  business  owned  by 
Dr.  Mengele's  family,  a  German  farm 
machinery  manufacturing  company 
with  offices  In  South  America,  "could 
serve  as  a  mechanism  to  move  or  laun- 
der large  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  to 
cover  the  movement  of  illicit  narcot- 
ics." 

Mr.  President,  the  documents  re- 
vealed, as  well,  that  no  record  of  this 
Inquiry,  on  the  part  of  any  Federal 
drug  control  agency,  exists. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
In  asking  relevant  Federal  agencies  to 
commence  Immediately  an  active  in- 
vestigation of  these  charges.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
ChUdren.  Family.  Drugs  and  Alcohol- 
ism, and  the  Senate  drug  enforcement 
caucus,  I  am  all  too  familiar  with  the 
results  of  successful  drug  trafficking 
operations.  Individuals  who  traffic  in 
drugs  think  nothing  of  murdering  chil- 
dren, assassinating  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  destablllzatlng  entire  so- 
cieties. I  think  we  need  no  further 
proof  of  the  Inhimuuilty  of  this  man.  a 
proven  trafficker  of  death  and  de- 
struction in  ways  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
whatever  effort  is  needed  be  made  to 
bring  this  unspeakable  criminal  to  Jus- 
tice. We  must  ensure  that  this  is  done 
not  only  for  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  their  survivors  all  over  the 
world,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  In- 
nocent potential  victims  of  the  drugs 
that  are  brought  to  our  shores,  our 
children. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Specter  and  D'Amato,  for  their  efforts 
in  this  regard,  and  to  offer  them  my 
assistance  in  this  worthy  attempt  to 
see  Justice  done. 


ROBERT  FUJIMOTO:  HAWAII'S 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  vitality  of  small  business  is  per- 
haps the  best  gauge  of  our  Nation's 
economic  health,  accounting  as  it  does 
for  60  percent  of  all  private  sector  em- 
ployment and  90  percent  of  all  newly 
created  jobs  in  recent  years.  I  bring 
this  cogent  fact  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  this  week  has  been 
proclaimed  "Small  Business  Week." 
and  we  may  better  luiow  why  we  pause 
to  salute  those  bold  and  able  entrepre- 
neurs responsible  for  the  creation  of 
jobs,  income,  and  Innovation  so  essen- 
tial to  a  robust  national.  State,  and 


local  economy.  It  is  significant,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  observance  should 
come  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  is 
prepared  to  act  on  whether  or  not  the 
Institutional  advocate  for  small  busi- 
ness within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  [8BA1, 
should  be  shut  down. 

However,  this  issue  is  not  the  reason 
for  my  rising  to  address  this  body. 
Rather,  I  rise  to  recognize  the  50 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year, 
representing  all  50  States  of  the 
Union,  who  will  be  honored  at  a  recep- 
tion this  evening  in  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  Cauctis  Room.  Repre- 
senting the  Aloha  State  will  be  the 
small  businessman  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Pujlmoto,  president  of 
HPM  Building  Supply  of  Hllo  on  the 
big  island  of  Hawaii.  His  is  a  family  en- 
terprise which  has  thrived  for  four 
generations,  surviving  two  natural  dis- 
asters which  would  have  destroyed  a 
less  resolute  clan. 

In  1921.  Kametaro  Fujimoto.  Rob- 
ert's grandfather,  opened  the  business 
in  Hllo,  where  he  sawed  and  planed 
rough  timbers,  imported  from  the 
mainland,  into  finished  dimensions  for 
sale  to  building  contractors.  His  son, 
Barney,  took  over  in  1929,  and  added 
construction  supplies,  such  as  paint, 
plumbing,  and  hardware.  The  compa- 
ny dropped  its  lumber  operations 
when  a  tsunami— a  huge  tidal  wave- 
wiped  out  the  lumber  mill  in  1946. 
Robert  Fujimoto  assumed  manage- 
ment leadership  from  his  father, 
Barney,  in  1954,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed executive  vice  president  and  gener- 
al manager. 

The  company  had  just  relocated  to 
larger  quarters  when  a  second  tsunami 
struck  in  1960.  destroying  the  new  fa- 
cility and  carrying  the  entire  invento- 
ry out  to  sea.  With  community  sup- 
port, and  Federal  assistance,  the  Fuji- 
moto family  and  their  employees  re- 
built their  business  from  scratch  once 
more.  A  key  factor  In  their  ability  to 
recover  from  this  devastating  blow  was 
a  $650,000  disaster  assistance  loan 
from  the  SBA.  In  1968  Bobby,  as  he  is 
popularly  known,  was  able  to  refi- 
nance this  loan,  under  the  SBA's  guar- 
anteed loan  program,  and  to  generate 
the  resources  with  which  to  expand. 
He  established  a  corrugated  metal  roll- 
forming  facility,  reintroduced  lumoer, 
and  added  a  truss  manufacturing 
plant,  plus  a  facility  to  pressure-treat 
lumber  against  the  ravages  of  tropical 
termites,  and  a  prehung  door  assembly 
operation  as  well  as  a  computerized  ac- 
counting system. 

Without  a  helping  hand  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  pick  himself 
up  after  mother  nature's  knock-out 
blow,  however,  Bobby  Fujimoto  would 
not  be  in  business  today.  We  maxi- 
mized the  assistance  he  received,  be- 
cause last  year  his  total  sales  exceeded 
$18  million  and  he  shared  his  success 


with  112  employees,  all  of  whom  par- 
ticipate in  the  company's  stock  owner- 
ship plan  which  he  instituted  in  1977. 
His  reputation  for  business  resource- 
fulness caught  the  attention  of  execu- 
tives at  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  oldest  of  Ha- 
waii's so-called  big  five  corporate 
giants  in  Honolulu;  they  sought  out 
Bobby's  counsel  and  elected  him  to 
their  board  of  directors. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  business. 
Bobby  Fujimoto  has  given  freely  and 
generously  of  his  time  to  his  communi- 
ty, and,  indeed,  to  his  State,  by  way  of 
community  service.  He  has  won 
awards  for  his  dedication  to  scouting 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  United  Way 
campaigns.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Hawaii  State  Board  of  Lands 
and  Natural  Resources  and  has 
chaired  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
Board  of  Regents. 

Today  his  son.  Michael,  has  relieved 
him  of  day-to-day  responsibilities  for 
this  fourth-generation  family  enter- 
prise, which  has  withstood  two  tsima- 
mls  and  many  turns  of  the  business 
and  construction  cycle  down  through 
the  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  began  these  remarks 
by  saying  that  my  reason  In  rising  to 
address  my  colleagues  was  not  to 
speak  to  the  Issue  of  the  SBA's  con- 
tinuance but  to  salute  a  constituent 
small  businessman  who  has  gained  na- 
tional recognition,  because  he  has  sur- 
vived and  prospered  against  great 
odds.  In  telling  his  story,  however,  I 
submit  that  I  have  made  a  compelling 
case  for  SBA's  own  survival.  And  with 
the  vitality  of  people  like  Robert  Fuji- 
moto who  makes  the  most  of  a  little 
timely  help  from  Uncle  Sam,  the  Na- 
tion's economy  will  continue  to  perse- 
vere. 


EULOGY  TO  MILTON 
EISENHOWER:  WISE  COUNSELOR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  death  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower at  the  age  of  85,  one  of  the 
wisest  voices  in  American  public  life 
has  been  stilled.  He  was  a  man  of  vast 
administrative  experience  In  the  fields 
of  agriculture  and  education,  a  scholar 
of  Latin-American  relations  and  the 
American  Presidency,  and  one  whose 
counsel  was  sought  by  every  occupant 
of  the  White  House  from  Calvin  Coo- 
lldge  to  Richard  Nixon.  While  his 
older  brother's  prominence  as  a  mili- 
tary leader,  college  president,  and  oiu- 
Nation's  Commander  in  Chief  was 
compressed  within  two  decades. 
Milton  Elsenhower's  own  Illustrious 
career  spanned  over  six  decades. 

His  obituaries  recount  his  many  and 
varied  missions  for  I>residents  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  his 
brother  Ike,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Earlier  he  had  been  a  ranking  agricul- 
tural official  to  Presidents  Calvin  Coo- 
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Udge  and  Herbert  Hoover.  Yet  this 
astute  counselor  to  Presidents  re- 
mained very  much  his  own  man  and 
became  one  of  the  most  discerning 
commentators  on  the  Oval  Office  and 
critic  of  its  occupants. 

By  strange  coincidence.  Milton  Ei- 
senhower died  last  Thursday,  the 
same  day  on  which  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civil- 
ians and  spoke  of  the  necessity  to 
right  this  unprecedented  injustice  and 
blot  on  our  Nation's  past.  Milton  Ei- 
senhower was  President  Roosevelt's 
choice  to  head  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority set  up  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
of  the  infamous  Executive  Order  9066. 
a  position  he  held  for  only  90  days 
before  resigning.  In  his  memoirs  he 
faulted  President  Roosevelt  for  suc- 
cumbing to  wartime  hysteria  in  issuing 
that  order  which,  he  said,  subjected  to 
evacuees  to  "indignities  of  historic 
proportions"  and  "need  not  have  hap- 
pened." 

He  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion  at 
the  time.  Attorney  General  Francis 
Biddle  counseled  against  it.  FBI  Chief 
Hoover  believed  it  was  unwarranted. 
War  Secretary  Henry  Stimson  and  his 
assistant.  John  J.  McCloy,  had  their 
reservations,  but  Dr.  Eisenhower  alone 
acted  on  his  principles  and  convic- 
tions. 

This  is  part  of  the  Milton  Eisenhow- 
er story  my  colleagues  may  not  all  be 
familiar  with,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should. 

When  the  civil  turmoil  of  the  sixties 
was  at  its  height  and  lawlessness 
seemed  out  of  control  it  was  to  Milton 
Eisenhower  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
turned  to  head  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  violence  in  our  country,  an  assign- 
ment he  carried  out  with  great  wisdom 
and  conviction.  In  part,  I  would 
submit,  that  conviction  sprang  from 
his  wartime  experience  with  the  Japa- 
nese-American relocation  effort  when 
he  witnessed  how  our  most  cherished 
ideals  which  bind  Americans  into  a 
great  society  can  be  abandoned  in  the 
heat  of  public  passions  and  prejudices. 

Dr.  Eisenhower  made  a  life-long 
study  of  United  States-Latin  American 
relations  and  his  1963  book  on  the  sub- 
ject was  a  best  seller.  From  this  van- 
tage point,  this  lifelong  Republican 
was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  current 
administration's  Central  American 
policies,  pointing  out  that  its  military 
initiatives  were  only  serving  to  drive 
our  neighbors  closer  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  also  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's earlier  Draconian  aires  for  in- 
flation. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Milton  Elsenhower.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  recall  his  long- 
time opposition  to  Federal  deficits  and 
the  pernicious  effects  of  incurring 
them.  He  likened  the  practice  of  en- 


gaging in  deficit  financing  to  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  sleeping  pills  in  order  to 
gain  slimiber.  One  or  two  tablets  can 
be  tolerated,  perhaps  more,  but  take 
enough  of  them  and  you  are  dead.  I 
would  remind  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  party  aisle  that  the  last 
President  to  take  Dr.  Eisenhower's 
advice  on  this  score  was  his  brother. 

To  honor  posthumously  a  great 
American  and  citizen  of  the  world,  I 
suggest  we  strive  to  do  better. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  our  col- 
league from  Hawaii  for  calling  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  the  record  of 
Milton  Eisenhower's  resignation  as  Di- 
rector of  the  War  Relocation  Board 
after  only  90  days  following  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  relocation  of  Americans  on  ac- 
count of  race  and  nationality  is  a  stain 
on  our  honor  and  it  is  one  we  must  not 
forget. 

I  knew  Milton  Eisenhower  in  those 
days.  Along  with  him.  I  opposed  the 
relocation  of  Japanese  Americans  In 
the  first  place.  It  was  a  matter  of 
honor  with  Milton  Eisenhower  who  re- 
signed his  post  after  he  learned  what 
it  was  all  about.  I  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  him  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  drawing  attention  to  that 
little  bit  of  very  significant  American 
history. 


THEODORE  H.  WHITE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  way  to  the  floor  just  now  I  men- 
tioned to  a  colleague  that  tx>day  is 
Theodore  H.  White's  70th  birthday, 
and  that  I  proposed  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  My  friend  was 
seized  by  the  idea.  Could  Teddy  White 
be  70?  But  of  course.  He  had  read 
"Fire  in  the  Ashes"  when  he  himself 
was  barely  out  of  high  school.  He  had 
read  everything  since.  One  majestic 
chronicle  after  another.  His  father 
had  done  so  as  well.  It  was  a  bond  they 
had  together.  The  son  who  went  into 
American  politics:  the  father  who.  In  a 
sense,  followed  him  there,  sharing  his 
experiences  through  those  volumes. 
"You  know."  he  said,  "most  of  us 
around  here  have  been  in  those  meet- 
ings, some  of  them,  those  rooms,  those 
people.  But  millions  of  Americans 
have  never  been,  never  could  be,  until 
Teddy  White  asked  them  to  come 
along.  Told  how  Lyndon  Johnson 
looked  at  the  end  of  the  strategy  ses- 
sion; what  Sam  Raybum  said  under 
his  voice,  what  Clark  Clifford  had 
meant  to  say;  what  Wal  Rostow  had 
decided  was  best  left  unsaid.  When 
Bobby  Kennedy  heard." 

In  the  long  life  of  the  American  Re- 
public there  has  been  no  such  oeuvre. 
He  has  not  only  written  our  history. 


he  has  become  part  of  it.  Much  as  Ma- 
caulay  looms  larger  in  our  minds  today 
than  all  those  Whigs  he  wrote  about,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Americans  of  the 
next  century  will  have  a  greater  sense 
of  Theodore  H.  White  than  of  the 
Presidencies,  even  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dents whose  brief  authority  he  has 
captured  with  a  rigor  of  mind  and  love 
of  country  that  is  without  equal,  and 
happily  with  a  still  questing  restless- 
ness that  promises  not  merely  more, 
but  more  and  better,  for  the  best  of 
Teddy  White  is  yet  to  be. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

suholucd  jonrr  RKSOLonoits  sicmxd 
At  12:43  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

B.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1985  u  "Older  Americana  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6.  1085.  as  'Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day  ". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  THxnufOin>]. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-1042.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Annual  Report  on  XJae  of  Alcohol  in 
Fuels:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1043.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  on  Research 
and  Demonstration  Projects  In  Alternative 
Coal  Mining  Technologies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-i044.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  blomass  energy  and  alcohol 
fuels  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1045.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1046.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  proposed  plan  for  assisting 
workers  adversely  affected  by  imports  of 
steel  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC- 1047.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  tJnited  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  his  Intention  to 
designate  32  countries  as  least-developed 
beneficiary  developing  countries  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Oenerallzed  System  of  Prefer- 
ence Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


EC- 1048.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  44th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1049.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  U.S.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  permit  the 
Archivist  to  use  funds  generated  by  the  re- 
covery of  silver  from  the  destruction  or 
processing  of  film  to  support  the  processing 
of  archival  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1050.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
computer  matching  program  between  State 
Licensing  Records  and  certain  VA  Records: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC- 1051.  A  communication  from  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Conmilsslon  on  Civil  Rights 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
report:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1052.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Department's  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-10S3.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  VS.  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Corps  1984  annual  audit  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1054.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1055.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1056.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Bankruptcy  Procedure;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1057.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  advising  that  no  uni- 
form percentage  adjustment  needs  to  be 
made  at  this  time  in  the  dollar  amounts  re- 
lating to  bankruptcy  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1058.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  trans- 
mittlrg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1059.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Boys  Clubs  au- 
dited financial  report  for  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1060.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.S.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  De- 
partment's annual  Ethics  in  Government 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1061.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  grants  of  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.. 

EC- 1062.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Department's  1983  Fair 


Labor  Standards  Act  report:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1083.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's 
1984  Annual  Report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1064.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  Annual  Report  for  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-190.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia: to  the  Committee  on  AgricxUture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry: 

"House  Jonri  Resoluttok  No.  294 

"Whereas,  the  food  stamp  program  is 
completely  funded  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  administered  by  the  various 
states  which  have  no  control  over  the  regu- 
lations; and 

"Whereas,  eligibility  for  food  stamps  is 
based  on  Income  and  financial  assets,  and  a 
family  of  four  with  income  of  less  than 
$12,870  might  qualify  for  some  assistance, 
but  the  rules  are  complex;  and 

"Whereas,  412,000  Virginians  receive  an 
average  grant  of  $41  per  month  which  aver- 
ages out  to  approximately  45t  to  47t  per 
person  per  meal;  and 

"Whereas,  the  stamps  cannot  be  used  for 
alcohol,  tobacco,  ready-to-eat  hot  food,  pet 
food,  or  medicines,  and  this  list  of  exemp- 
tions also  includes  basic  necessities  such  as 
soap  and  detergent;  and 

"Whereas,  hunger  alone  is  a  devastating 
problem  to  many  who  have  little  to  eat,  but 
a  larger  blow  to  the  human  spirit  can  occur 
due  to  deprivation  of  basic  hygiene;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurrino.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consid- 
er the  allowance  of  items  of  hygiene  such  as 
soap  and  detergent  to  be  purchased  with 
food  stamps  by  recipients;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  prepare  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Congressional 
Delegation  from  Virginia,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  apprise  them  of  the 
sense  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

POM-191.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

"RESOLOnOll 

"Whereas,  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  known  as  Amtrak,  serves 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth:  and 

"Whereas,  our  citizens'  use  of  Amtrak  has 
Increased  continuously  since  1971  to  the 
point  where  4.500,000  persons  used  Amtrak 
in  1984  to  arrive  in  and  depart  from  points 
in  our  Commonwealth,  involving  the  use  of 
51  trains;  and 

"Whereas.  Amtrak  directly  employes  3,242 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  annua- 


lized earnings  of  approximately  $85,800,000 
per  year  and 

"Whereas,  through  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  other  services  in  this 
Commonwealth  during  1984,  Amtrak  ex- 
pended $76,500,000:  and 

"Whereas,  Amtrak  has  continually  im- 
proved the  quality  of  its  service  and  its  fi- 
nancial position  by  recovering  60%  of  lU 
revenue  from  the  fare-box,  which  Is  a  12% 
Increase  over  the  past  four  years:  and 

'Whereas,  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried has  Increased  to  the  point  where 
Amtrak  transported  22,000.000  people  in 
1984  and  is  expected  to  increase  that 
amount  by  2%  to  3%  In  1985;  and 

'Whereas,  the  budget  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Presi- 
dent would,  if  enacted,  deprive  Amtrak  of 
the  Federal  ftmdlng  required  for  its  contin- 
ued existence;  and 

"Whereas,  the  effective  elimination  of 
Amtrak  would  result  In  serious  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  to  this  Commonwealth 
and  its  citizens  in  terms  of  loss  and  invest- 
ment, loss  of  income  to  equipment  and  sup- 
plies contractors  with  Amtrak,  loss  of  rail 
passenger  service,  loss  of  jobs  and  a  concom- 
itant strain  on  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  by  the  loss  of  many  contributors  to 
that  system;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  (the  House  of  Representative* 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  continuation  of  Amtrak 
to  serve  this  Commonwealth  as  it  has  in  the 
past;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  memorialize  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  through  appropria- 
tion of  those  amounts  of  money  necessary 
to  keep  Amtrak,  in  fiscal  year  1986,  in  at 
least  as  sound  a  position  operationally  and 
financially  as  it  has  been  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  house  of  Congress,  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole,  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  400  Seventh  Street, 
SW,  Washington.  DC,  20590." 

POM-192.  A  reaoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona;  to  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

"SniATX  RasoLimoH  1001 

"Whereas,  the  Arizona  SUte  Senate  is 
justly  proud  of  its  long  and  unyielding  com- 
mitment to  the  civU  liberties  of  freedom 
loving  and  oppressed  people  everywhere; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Arizona  State  Senate  that 
the  civil  liberties  of  Greek  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians living  in  Turkey  have  been  repeatedly 
threatened  and  denied:  and 

"Whereas,  the  military  junU  headed  by 
General  Evren  in  Ankara  has  decreed  that 
Turkish  citizens  of  Greek  descent  cannot 
buy  or  sell  real  esUte,  thus  creating  the  ex- 
pecution  that  their  homes  and  businesses 
will  be  confiscated;  and 

"Whereas,  Ttirkish  officials  recently  vis- 
ited the  worldwide  center  of  Orthodox 
Christianity  known  as  Eoimenical  Patri- 
archate and  registered  and  declared  all 
sacred  items  within  the  Center  as  the  na- 
tional property  of  Turkey;  and 

"Whereas,  Turkish  officials  have  reduced 
the  famous  Greek  Orthodox  School  of  The- 
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oloRy  on  the  Island  of  H*lkl  to  the  status  of 
a  modest  high  school  with  a  Turkish  princi- 
pal: and 

"Whereas,  Turkish  law  requires  a  permit 
for  any  repair  work  to  Christian  churches, 
schools,  businesses  or  homes  If  the  cost  of 
such  repair  exceeds  an  equivalent  of  two 
American  dollars  and  such  permits  are  sys- 
temlcally  denied  to  Greek  Orthodox  resi- 
dents of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  continuous  efforts  to 
seize  the  income-producing  properties  willed 
by  Greek  Orthodox  people  to  the  famous 
hospital  in  Balukli,  Istanbul,  which  treats 
all  members  of  the  community  regardless  of 
religion  or  nationality:  and 

"Whereas,  at  least  three  hundred  Greek 
Orthodox  families  were  forced  to  flee 
Turkey  last  year  because  of  these  and  other 
oppressive  conditions:  and 

"Whereas,  the  ethnically  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Turkey  has  declined  from  one-half 
million  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  fewer 
than  five  thousand  of  whom  nearly  ninety- 
two  per  cent  are  age  sixty-five  or  older,  and 

■Whereas,  these  facts  strongly  suggest  a 
Turkish  policy  of  active  persecution  of 
those  of  Greek  descent.  Therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Stale 
Of  Arizona: 

"1.  That  the  Members  of  the  Arizona 
State  Senate  respectively  request  that  the 
United  States  Government  Investigate  these 
charges  and.  if  substantiated,  petition  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  institute  policies 
to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of  Orthodox 
Christians. 

•2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM- 193.  A  concxirrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  Arizo- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

"House  CoNCUKKKirT  MnfORiAL  2002 

"Whereas,  a  sound,  stable  money  system 
is  vital  to  a  free  nation  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic and  poUtical  liberty  of  the  people: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  present  money  system,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  was  established  to  end  the 
"boom  and  bust"  cycles,  to  stabilize  the  cur- 
rency, to  end  farm  foreclosures  and  to  pro- 
vide for  expansion  of  the  money  supply 
when  needed:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
present  money  system,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
our  states  and  our  people  have  suffered  re- 
curring recession  cycles,  a  loss  of  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  farm  foreclosures  of  thousands  per 
week  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  1981-1983  depression:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  pro- 
vided lor  the  expansion  of  our  money 
supply,  but  under  their  system  they  charge 
us  interest  on  every  Federal  Reserve  dollar 
in  circulation:  and 

"Whereas,  no  other  issue  affects  our 
states  and  our  people  as  directly  because 
labor,  farmers  and  businesses  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  nation's  money  system 
and  may  be  in  grave  danger  in  the  near 
future  without  major  reforms:  and 

"Whereas,  serious  charges  have  been 
made  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  failed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  laid  down  when  it  was 
established,   that   the  present  debt-money 


system  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
people  and  results  in  ever-higher  interest 
rates  for  people,  business  and  government, 
that  violations  of  prudent  bank  manage- 
ment practice  by  large  United  States  banks 
in  making  loans  aU  over  the  world  have 
placed  this  nation,  our  banking  system  and 
our  taxpayers  in  dire  Jeopardy  and  that  the 
Congrcaa  of 


POM- 194.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

""Sknati  RgsoLunoii  No.  189 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  presently 
depends  on  imported  oil  for  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  its  energy  requirements,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $1  billion  a  year,  representing 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  state  prod- 
uct: and 

"'Whereas.  Hawaii's  consumers  who  own 
energy  conservation  devices  saved  $27  mil- 
lion on  their  utility  bills  in  1983  alone,  dis- 
placing 365.000  barrels  of  oil:  and 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  those  claiming 
tax  credits  in  the  State  report  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  between  $20,000  and 
(40,000.  and  from  1983  to  1985.  the  propor- 
tion of  low-income  claimants,  or  those  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  under  $20,000.  grew 
from  12  per  cent  to  22  per  cent:  and 

"'Whereas.  329.500  dwelling  units  in 
Hawaii  do  not  yet  benefit  from  the  installa- 
tion of  a  solar  water  heating  system  or 
energy  conservation  device,  representing  ap- 
proximately 84  per  cent  of  the  residential 
housing  market:  and 

"Whereas,  federal  energy  tax  incentives 
stimulate  Hawaii's  emerging  solar  Industry 
and  create  Jobs,  achieve  positive  environ- 
mental Impacts  by  utilizing  the  energy 
available  at  the  site,  accelerate  new  techno- 
logical development.  Increase  the  security 
and  reliability  of  our  energy  supply,  coun- 
terbalance long-standing  subsidies  to  con- 
ventional fuel  sources  and  energy  costs,  and 
provide  our  citizens  with  the  opportunity  to 
increase  their  own  energy  independence; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  energy  tax  credits^ have 
been  an  effective  economic  Incentive  to  en- 
courage individuals  and  businesses  to  Invest 
in  energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy 
technologies:  and 

"Skmatx  RxsoLunoR  89 

"Whereas,  Hawaii's  overwhelming  comple- 
ment of  renewable  energy  resources  makes 
possible  the  widespread  utilization  of  solar 
energy  for  water  heating,  electricity  produc- 
tion, and  heat  processing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  served  by  pre- 
serving the  energy  tax  credits,  which,  stud- 
ies have  shown,  directly  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  solar  industry  in  those  states 
which  also  have  enacted  energy  tax  incen- 
tives: and 

"Whereas,  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  supports  a 
balanced  United  SUtes  energy  policy:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  SenaU  of  the  Thitieenth 
LegUlatuTt  of  the  StaU  of  Hawaii,  RemUar 
Seatsion  of  19SS,  that  this  body  vigorously 
supports  extension  of  the  federal  energy  tax 
credits,  now  due  to  expire  on  December  31. 
1985.  until  December  31,  1990.  and  urges  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  to  take  timely 
action  this  year  to  ensure  their  continu- 
ation: and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate, 


the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
and  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation.  " 

POM-195.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northeast  Region  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Hispanic  Assembly  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Central  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-198.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

"Housx  Jonrr  RnoLunoM  No.  268 

"Whereas,  on  January  6.  1982.  the  Arling- 
ton-Fairfax Medical  Center  in  Virginia  was 
bombed,  nearly  causing  injury  to  one 
person:  and 

"Whereas,  on  May  26.  1983.  the  HiUcrest 
Clinic  in  Norfolk.  Virginia,  was  destroyed  by 
arson:  and 

"Whereas,  on  February  17.  1984.  the  HiU- 
crest Clinic  was  damaged  by  six  pipe  bombs: 
and 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  thirty  bomb- 
ings or  fires  set  at  abortion  clinics  and 
family  planning  centers  in  the  United  SUtes 
since  1982:  and 

"Whereas,  such  incidenU  of  terrorism  are 
dramatically  increasing  with  twenty-lour 
clinic  bombings  occurring  in  1984  alone:  and 

"Whereas,  it  t>ecomes  ineviuble  that  inju- 
ries and  deaths  will  follow  as  resulU  of  con- 
tinued violence:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
provide  a  peaceful.  politicaUy  legitimate 
means  for  redressing  grievances:  and 

"Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  specifi- 
cally proscribe  acts  of  violence  as  instru- 
ments for  political  change:  and 

"Whereas,  on  January  3.  1985.  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  con- 
demned abortion  clinic  bombings  "in  the 
strongest  terms,"  has  vowed  to  do  all  in  his 
power  ""to  assure  that  the  guilty  are  brought 
to  Justice"  and  has  ordered  an  ail-out  feder- 
al effort  to  find  those  responsible  for  the 
"violent  anarchist  activities";  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  all  such  acts  of  vio- 
lent terrorism  heretofore  referred  to  will 
not  be  countenanced  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  and  are  hereby  condemned: 
and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  expresses  Its  stalwart 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  end  the  bombings  and 
to  punish  under  the  law  those  responsible: 
and.  be  It 

"Rest^ved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  the  members 
of  the  Virginia  Delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  order  that  they  may 
be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia 

POM- 197.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Skhatk  Joint  RasoLnnoit  No.  4 
"Whereas.  Many  languages  are  spoken  in 
the  United  SUtes  by  people  of  diverse  cul- 
tural backgrounds  and  heritages:  and 

"Whereas.  This  multiplicity  of  languages 
has  helped  to  foster  an  enormous  diversity 


of  customs  and  practices  among  the  Ameri- 
can people:  and 

"Whereas.  Despite  this  diversity,  the  in- 
ability to  communicate  in  the  English  lan- 
guage imposes  severe  limlUtions  on  a  per- 
son's ability  to  understand  and  participate 
in  the  vital  issues  affecting  American  socie- 
ty: and 

"Whereas.  The  E^ngllsh  language  is  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  our  national  and  cultural 
unity  as  Americans:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
Nevada  legislature  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to: 

"1.  Repeal  the  federal  sUtutes  which  re- 
quire iMLllots  for  elections  in  languages 
other  than  English;  and 

"2.  Propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  making  English 
the  official  language  of  the  United  SUtes: 
and  l>e  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
forthwith  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  each 
member  of  the  Nevada  congressional  delega- 
tion: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-198.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaslu;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtion. 

"Legislative  Resolve  No.  8 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska' 

"Whereas  Alaskan  air  carriers  are  recipi- 
ents of  federal  funding  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion  Elssentlal  Air 
Service  program:  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  proposed  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  that  would  eliminate  the  Essential  Air 
Service  program:  and 

"Whereas  under  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-504)  Congress  provided 
that  the  program  would  continue  until  1988; 
and 

"Whereas  more  than  38  Alaska  communi- 
ties would  be  directly  and  adversely  impact- 
ed, and  dozens  of  others  would  be  indirectly 
impacted  by  elimination  of  the  funding:  and 

"Whereas  the  Elssential  Air  Service  pro- 
gram provides  communities  with  necessary 
passenger  and  cargo  service;  and 

'Whereas  a  lack  of  a  sUte  highway 
system  forces  people  in  Alaska  to  be  depend- 
ent on  air  travel:  and 

"Whereas  Alaskan  air  operartors  have 
been  developing  free  market  alternatives 
consistent  vrith  the  deregulation  of  air 
transporUtion  and  the  scheduled  termina- 
tion of  the  subsidy  in  1988;  and 

"Whereas  a  reduction  or  elimination  of 
funds  for  the  Essential  Air  Service  program 
at  this  time  will  almost  certainly  cause  a  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  air  service  to  those 
communities  where  it  is  not  economically 
feasible  to  maintain  present  service  without 
this  program;  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Alaslu  SUte  Legislature 
that  Congress  fully  fund  the  Elssential  Air 
Service  program  and  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion  adhere  to  the 
scheduled  1988  timeUble  for  elimination  of 
the  program." 

POM-199.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


"AssKMBLT  Join  Rbsolutioh  No.  11 
"Whereas.  The  Louisiana-Pacific  and 
Simpson  Paper  Company  pulp  mills  have 
been  operating  in  Humboldt  County  for  20 
years  with  no  detrimental  Impact  on  water 
quality:  and 

"Whereas.  The  two  mills  have  been  con- 
tinually monitored  by  the  SUte  of  Califor- 
nia water  quality  agencies  and  have  always 
met  the  sUte's  strict  standards;  and 

"Whereas,  The  companies,  the  sUte  agen- 
cies, local  governmental  officials,  area  resi- 
dents, and  represenUtives  of  major  environ- 
mental groups  agree  that  further  treatment 
of  the  effluent  from  the  pulp  mills  would 
have  no  beneficial  effect,  but  instead  would 
create  environmental  burdens,  including  of- 
fensive odors,  increased  air  pollution,  and 
increased  energy  consumption:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  Congress 
recognized  that  construction  of  secondary 
treatment  plants  at  the  two  mills  would 
produce  harmful  environmental  effects  with 
no  environmental  benefits  and  therefore 
passed  an  amendment  permitting  these  two 
uniquely  situated  mills  to  apply  for  a  waiver 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
rule  requiring  secondary  treatment:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  chose  to  tenUtively  deny  those  ap- 
plications for  waiver,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  reverse  its  tenUtive 
decision,  and  grant  a  waiver  to  the  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific and  Simpson  Paper  Company 
mills  in  Humboldt  County  so  that  imneces- 
sary  environmental  and  economic  costs  can 
be  avoided:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That,  if  the  variance  is  grant- 
ed, the  mills  are  requested  to  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  strict  environmental  stand- 
ards of  the  SUte  of  California  and  to  fund 
research  in  water  pollution  control  that  can 
be  shared  with  similar  mills  throughout  the 
sUte  and  nation:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  Callfomla  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion: 

Douglas  A.  Riggs.  of  Alaska,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  increase  indi- 
vidual and  party  participation,  to  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  contribution  limiU. 
and  to  allow  candidates  to  control  expendi- 
tures made  on  their  behalf:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROCKKPELLKH): 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  availabil- 
ity of  Japanese  science  and  engineering  lit- 
erature in  the  United  SUtes.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  MATSimAGA: 
S.  1074.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  study  the  problems  of  indigent,  el- 
derly  immigrants   who   wish   to   return   to 
their  home  countries  but  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  transporUtion  costs  to  do  so:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
8.  1075.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, and  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1076.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Denlse 
Glenn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  KASTEN: 
S.   1077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2061  et  seq.) 
to  provide  authorization  of  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.   KASTEN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Dawtorth,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr. 
GoRToii): 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiasion  Act  to  provide  authorizations 
of  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  TransporUtion. 

By   Mr.   GOLD  WATER   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Hoixmcs): 
S.  1079.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Telecommunications  and   Information  Ad- 
ministration;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  7Yanstx>rUtion. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdhor.  Mr.  Baucds,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mrs.  Hawkiws,  Mrs.  Kasss- 
BAUM.  Mr.  KEinTKDT,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Ladtewberg.  Mr.  Levih,  Mr.  Mat- 
tiholt.  Mr.  McClitbe.  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  NnifN,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stevehs.  Mr. 
Stmms,  Hi.  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Zor- 

INSKT): 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  June  2.  1985.  through  June  8, 

1985,  as  "Future  Problem  Solving  Program 

Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  DANFORTH: 

S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October   1985.   as   "National   Head   Injury 
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Awmreneas  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEB4ENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLfi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1072.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  in- 
crease Indivldiial  and  party  participa- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
contribution  limits,  and  to  allow  candi- 
dates to  control  expenditures  made  on 
their  t>ehalf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

TtSfOUtl.  ILKTIOIf  RSrOHM  ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  problem  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  as  James  Madison  sug- 
gested In  Federalist  Paper  No.  10.  is  in 
controlling  the  tendency  to  faction 
without  restricting  the  liberty  of  inter- 
est groups.  By  proposing  certain  struc- 
tural political  restraints.  Madison 
sought  to  avoid  the  problem  of  inter- 
est groups  coalescing  to  implement 
bad  laws  and  influence  Government  in 
a  manner  which  was  not  In  the  general 
interest.  Although  Madison  argued 
that  greater  citizen  participation 
would  increase  the  number  of  compet- 
ing viewpoints  and  therefore  would 
best  represent  the  public's  interest,  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  monumen- 
tal growth  in  the  number  of  Interest 
groups  and  their  political  Influence, 
nor  the  resulting  increase  in  their  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  fimdlng  for 
Federal  election  campaigns. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  attempts  to  help  reestablish  the 
balance  in  the  political  process,  in  the 
manner  that  Madison  initially  envi- 
sioned, by  amending  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  These  pro- 
posals are  similar  to  a  measure  I  intro- 
duced 2  years  ago.  S.  732. 

A  lingering  and  widespread  public 
perception  exists  that  the  prolifera- 
tion of  political  action  committees  has 
skewed  the  political  process  so  that 
special  interests  unduly  influence  Fed- 
eral elections.  The  result  of  this  per- 
ception is  that  PACs  are  vilified,  the 
electoral  process  is  demeaned,  and  un- 
founded accusations  are  cast  upon  the 
relationship  between  PACs  and  candi- 
dates whose  campaigns  are  supported 
by  PACs. 

To  the  extent  that  a  political  action 
committee  raises  the  political  aware- 
ness of  its  memt>ers,  and  encourages 
them  to  contribute  to  candidates  In  a 
direct  manner— as  opposed  to  Indirect 
or  independent  expenditures— the  po- 
litical action  committee  system  is  a 
good  and  vital  development  In  our  po- 
litical process.  Through  PACs.  more 
people  than  ever  before  are  participat- 
ing In  political  activities. 

The  PAC  system  becomes  trouble- 
some, however,  when  it  overshadows 
the  participation  of  individuals  and 
political  party  organizations.  An  edito- 
rial in  last  week's  Washington  Post  al- 


luded to  this  imbalance  by  pointing 
out  that  although  overall  campaign 
expenditures  decreased  in  1984  elec- 
tions, the  percentage  of  PAC  contribu- 
tions in  Federal  campaigns  continued 
to  rise  rapidly.  Under  the  ciirrent 
system.  Individuals  generally  give 
money  to  a  PACs  general  fund,  whose 
contributions  are  often  controlled  by 
the  organization's  Federal  lobbyists. 
The  level  of  participation  is  too  fre- 
quently nominal  and  amounts  only  to 
the  writing  of  a  check  or  to  allowing  a 
pajrroll  deduction.  The  members  have 
little  control  over  which  candidates  ul- 
timately receive  their  contributions. 

When  encouraging  and  coordinating 
member  participation  in  the  political 
process.  PACs  are  at  their  finest.  But 
by  building  central  warchests  to  allow 
lobbyists  to  assert  direct  political  in- 
fluence through  large  campaign  con- 
tributions. PACs  raise  questions  about 
the  responsiveness  of  our  political 
system.  We  must  focus  on  developing 
the  positive  role  of  PACs.  and  attempt 
to  minimize  the  negative. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  as- 
sumes not  that  the  political  finance 
system  is  corrupt  or  out  of  control,  but 
that  it  needs  some  overdue  adjust- 
ments. My  Intent  Is  to  encourage  a  bal- 
ance among  the  three  sources  of  cam- 
paign funds— individuals,  political  par- 
ties, and  PACs— while  respecting  the 
first  amendment's  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  free  speech. 

First,  my  proposal  seeks  to  strength- 
en the  relative  ability  of  individuals  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 
Second,  the  legislation  is  designed  to 
Increase  significantly  the  role  of  politi- 
cal parties  In  financing  elections. 
Third,  I  am  proposing  a  method  for 
certain  candidates  to  gain  control  over 
independent  expenditures  that  are  ac- 
tually indirect  campaign  contribu- 
tions. These  expenditures  often  Initi- 
ate negative  campaigns  that  effective- 
ly remove  the  control  of  a  campaign's 
agenda  from  a  candidate.  Finally,  my 
legislation  contains  a  proposal  which 
would  reduce  the  existing  advantage 
the  law  provides  to  wealthy  candidates 
for  Congress. 

My  first  proposal  for  increasing  indi- 
vidual participation  in  campaigns  is  to 
encourage  PACs  to  act  more  frequent- 
ly as  a  conduit  for  contributions  to 
candidates  specified  by  the  PACs 
members. 

The  law  currently  allows  PACs  to 
act  as  conduits  for  contributions  that 
their  members  have  earmarked  for 
specific  candidates.  Most  PACs.  how- 
ever, do  not  inform  their  members  of 
this  option,  preferring  to  allow  the 
PAC  directors  to  decide  where  the  con- 
tributors' fimds  will  best  be  used.  This 
legislation  would  simply  require  PACs, 
In  each  written  and  verbal  solicitation, 
to  inform  their  members  of  their  ear- 
marking option.  Rather  than  dilute 
the  ability  of  PACs  to  form  a  cohesive 
and  Influential  group,   this  proposal 


would  allow  PACs  to  increase  their  ca- 
pacity to  serve  as  the  focal  point  of 
members'  political  activities. 

A  few  PACs  already  allow  for  direct- 
ed contributions.  My  provision  would 
ensure  that  PACs  fully  encourage 
active  citizen  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process.  Because  political  action 
committee  members  may  elect  to 
forego  the  right  of  directing  their  con- 
tributions, a  large  proportion  of  a 
PACs  funds  could  probably  still  be 
controlled  by  the  directors  of  each 
PAC. 

The  second  major  change  proposed 
by  this  legislation  would  increase  slg- 
nlflcantly— by  tripling  the  current  con- 
tribution limits— the  authority  of  po- 
litical parties  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign efforts  of  their  candidates.  This 
would  strengthen  the  pariy  system,  a 
cornerstone  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions, in  order  for  the  system  to  regain 
its  appropriate  influence  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  perceived  decline  of 
American  political  parties.  Although 
many  advocates  of  reform  Insist  that 
PACs  have  caused  the  party  system  to 
go  awry,  the  imbalance  is  rooted  in 
other  causes  and  PACs  have  filled  the 
void  created  by  the  decline  of  party  or- 
ganizations. These  factors  include  the 
development  of  new  campaign  technol- 
ogies that  allow  candidates  to  bypass 
the  party  organization  in  gaining 
access  to  a  more  diverse  electorate. 
The  perception  is  also  caused.  In  part, 
by  election  laws  that  have  emphasized 
the  fundraising  role  of  candidates  at 
the  expense  of  political  parties. 

Political  party  contributions  are. 
perhaps,  the  least  biased  source  of 
funds  available  in  political  fundrais- 
ing. Nearly  every  candidate  becomes 
identified  with  a  political  party  by  en- 
tering a  race  for  elected  office  and 
each  party  represents  a  broad  spec- 
trimi  of  interests  on  every  issue. 
Therefore,  a  party  contribution  is  sure 
to  be  the  best  source  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing—with the  least  likelihood 
that  the  contribution  will  have  an 
undue  effect  on  a  legislator's  approach 
to  a  particular  issue. 

The  last  two  concerns  I  have  ad- 
dressed in  my  legislation  relate  to  the 
problems  arising  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Buckley  against 
Valeo  and  more  recently,  from  the 
FEC  against  NCPAC  ruling.  The  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  certain  por- 
tions of  the  original  law  while  leaving 
other  parts  intact.  The  result  of  this 
approach  by  the  Court  is  a  regulatory 
scheme  for  campaign  finance  that  is 
riddled  with  loopholes  and  inequities. 
For  example,  although  independent 
expenditures  and  the  spending  by 
wealthy  candidates  on  their  own 
behalf  have  burgeoned  under  the  law. 
other  more  palatable  methods  of  polit- 
ical participation— such  as  individual 


contributions  to  candidates— have  re- 
mained subject  to  strict  limits. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  profound 
and  disturbing  effect  of  Independent 
expenditures  on  the  electoral  process. 
Although  Federal  campaign  laws  were 
designed  to  equalize  the  political 
system  by  ensuring  that  all  candidates 
operated  under  the  same  set  of  rules, 
so-called  Independent  expenditures 
have  undermined  this  concept  to  de- 
stroy the  basic  concept  of  fairness  in 
our  political  campaign  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, Independent  expenditures 
have  been  used  predominantly  for  neg- 
ative, rather  than  for  positive  cam- 
paign purposes. 

Attempts  to  address  the  problem  of 
independent  expenditures  have  collid- 
ed with  the  Supreme  Court's  doctrine 
outlined  in  the  Buckley  and  the  FFC 
cases.  While  I  understand  that  the 
Justices  were  protecting  fundamental 
first  amendment  rights,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  intended  to  encourage 
the  distorted  form  of  political  activity 
that  has  resulted.  The  right  to  free 
speech  and  the  regiilation  of  unau- 
thorized campaign  activities  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

My  proposal  would  allow  the  poten- 
tial beneficiary  of  that  Independent 
campaign  to  incorporate  the  independ- 
ent PAC  into  his  or  her  campaign.  By 
unilaterally  declaring  to  the  FEX:  that 
all  expenditures  after  the  primary  on 
hla  or  her  behalf  or  against  his  or  her 
opponent  by  an  identified  independent 
souirce  are  part  of  the  campaign,  the 
independent  committee  or  individual 
would  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  present  law. 

The  burden  of  demonstrating  inde- 
pendence from  the  campaign  would 
then  be  switched  to  the  independent 
contributor.  If  the  Individual/commit- 
tee was  able  to  demonstrate  adequate- 
ly to  the  FEC  its  independence  from 
the  candidate's  campaign,  it  could  con- 
tinue its  unrestricted  expenditures. 

This  provision  would  not  rely  on  spe- 
cific penalties  to  enforce  the  law. 
Rather,  it  is  based  upon  the  premise 
that  If  a  candidate  refuses  to  bring 
those  contributions  within  the  ambit 
of  this  own  campaign,  he  would  be  ex- 
pressing tacit  approval  for  the  com- 
mittee's activities  and  would  be  ac- 
countable to  the  news  media  and  the 
voting  public.  The  proposal  also  in- 
cludes a  method  for  implementing  the 
law  when  there  are  more  than  two 
major  candidates  in  the  race. 

By  acluowledglng  that  many  of 
these  independent  expenditures  and 
Indeed  not  independent,  this  proposal 
would  make  general  elections  cam- 
paigns more  fair,  more  directed  and 
more  positive. 

My  final  proposal  for  reform  targets 
the  current  unfair  advantage  of  per- 
sonal wealth  in  elections.  Although 
personal  wealth  has  always  been  an 
asset  in  political  campaigns,  it  has 
become  more  of  an  advantage  since 


the  establishment  of  strict  limitations 
on  other  sources  of  campaign  contri- 
butions. The  existing  law  has  thus 
served  to  enhance  the  prospects  of 
candidates  who  use  their  own  re- 
sources to  augment  their  campaigns, 
while  opponents  must  spend  valuable 
campaign  time  fundraising  in  order  to 
stay  competitive. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  first  amendment  protects  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  spend  as 
much  of  his  own  money  on  his  own 
campaign  as  he  desires.  My  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  limit  that  right  in  any 
respect.  Instead,  I  have  attempted  to 
make  personal  spending  less  effective 
and  therefore  less  likely  to  occur.  My 
proposal  states  that  when  a  candidate 
spends  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
his  own  money  on  his  or  her  own  cam- 
paign, the  limitations  on  contributions 
to  the  opposing  candidate  would  be 
tripled. 

In  most  House  elections,  this  proviso 
would  allow  a  candidate  to  spend  up  to 
$50,000  from  his  or  her  personal  for- 
tune without  any  impact.  After  pass- 
ing that  amount,  however,  an  oppo- 
nent could  accept  three  times  the  cur- 
rent limit  in  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals, PACs  and  his  or  her  party.  In 
Senate  races,  and  in  House  races  in  a 
State  with  one  congressional  district, 
the  candidate  would  be  able  to  spend 
up  to  $100,000  before  the  tripling 
mechanism  would  be  triggered. 

Because  the  existing  imbalance  in 
the  sources  of  campaign  finance  de- 
tracts from  the  political  process,  the 
current  law  is  in  dire  need  of  reform. 

By  restoring  the  symmetry  of  the 
campaign  finance  system,  I  am  con- 
vinced my  legislation  will  result  in  an 
improved  environment  for  the  conduct 
of  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Reform  Act  of  10S5" 

niDEXIIIG  IlfDnnOUAL  AND  inTLTICAin>n>ATS 
COmOTTXI  CORTEIBTTTION  LIMITS 

Sk.  2.  Section  315(c)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(c)) 
is  amended  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
all  following  "established  by"  through  "and 
subsection  (d) '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (d)". 

IHCRXASING  PASTY  COimUBUTIOM  UNITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315(dK3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C. 
441a(d>(3))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (AXl)  by  striking  out 
"2"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (A)(li)  by  striking  out 
"$20,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
">60.000 ":  and 


(3)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$30,000". 

(b)  Section  315(h)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.8.C.  441a(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17,500"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$52,500". 

comtmoRS  por  asjvstiiig  coimuBirrioii 
LUfm 

Sec.  4.  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  ESec- 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C. 
441a(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9KA)  The  limitations  provided  In  para- 
graphs (IHA)  and  (2XA)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  trebled  in  amount  with  respect  to 
persons  or  multlcandidate  committees 
m«.k<ng  contributions  to  any  candidate  and 
bis  authorized  committees  in  an  election— 

"(1)  for  the  office  of  Senator  In  which  a 
candidate  for  such  office  makes  contribu- 
tions to  his  campaign  from  his  personal 
funds  in  excess  of: 

"(I)  $50,000  in  a  SUte  with  one  or  two 
congressional  district:  or 

"(U)  $100,000  In  a  State  with  three  or 
more  congressional  districts:  or 

"(11)  for  the  office  of  Representative  in.  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  the 
Congress,  the  candidate  makes  contribu- 
tions to  his  own  campaign  from  his  personal 
funds  in  excess  of  $50,000: 

"(B)  the  increase  in  contribution  limita- 
tions described  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  or  multlcandidate  com- 
mittees muktng  contributions  to  any  candi- 
date and  his  authorized  committees  where 
such  candidate  has  made  contributions  to 
his  campaign  from  his  personal  funds  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  described  In  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A): 

"(C)  each  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor or  RepresenUtive  In,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congren. 
shaU  notify  the  Commission  and  each  other 
candidate  for  the  same  office  within  five 
days  after  he  makes  a  contribution  to  his 
own  campaign  which  makes  his  total  contri- 
bution to  his  own  campaign  from  his  per- 
sonal funds  In  excess  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  clause  (I)  or  (U)  of  subparagraph 
(A); 

"(D)  the  reporting  requirement  described 
In  subparagraph  (C)  shall  also  be  in  effect 
when  debts  are  incurred,  by  the  candidate 
or  his  authorized  committees,  the  repay- 
ment of  which  the  candidate  has  reason  to 
believe  will  require  the  candidate  to  make 
contributions  to  his  campaign  In  excess  of 
the  amounts  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A): 

"(E)  the  increases  In  contribution  limita- 
tions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
in  effect  Immediately  when  any  candidate  In 
such  election  first  notifies  the  Commission, 
either  as  part  of  the  reports  of  his  author- 
ized committees  as  required  by  sections 
S04(bK2KB)  and  304(bK2KO)  or  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  that  he 
had  made  or  has  Incurred  a  debt  which  may 
require  him  to  make  a  contribution  to  his 
campaign  which  makes  his  total  contribu- 
tion to  his  campaign  from  his  personal 
funds  In  excess  of  the  amounts  described  In 
clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(F)  if  a  candidate  falls  to  fUe  a  timely 
declaration  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
Increase  in  contribution  limitations  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  take 
effect  Immediately  upon  the  determination 
by  the  Commission  that  such  candidate  has 
so  failed  to  file  a  timely  declaration. '. 
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DimaCTKD  COMTUBUnOHS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaicn  Act  of  1971  (2  U^.C. 
441a(a»  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(10)  A  multicandldate  political  commit- 
tee in  receipt  of  a  contribution  which  in- 
cludes a  written  request  by  the  contributor 
that  some  portion  of  that  contribution  l>e 
continued  to  a  specified  candidate,  or  candi- 
dates, for  Federal  office  must  either— 

"(A)  act  as  a  conduit  for  the  directed  por- 
tion of  the  contribution:  or 

"(B)  return  the  entire  contribution. 

"(11)  Individuals  contributing  to  a  multi- 
candidate  political  committee  on  an  Install- 
ment basis,  either  directly  or  through  such 
individuals'  employer  under  a  payroll  deduc- 
tion plan,  may  require  that  up  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  total  such  individual  has  con- 
tributed since  the  last  general  election  to 
that  multicandldate  political  conunittee  be 
contributed  to  a  specified  candidate,  or  can- 
didates, for  Federal  office  of  such  individ- 
uals' choosing,  except  that— 

'(A)  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  the 
election  in  which  the  directed  contribution 
is  to  be  made  the  individual  must  notify  in 
writing  the  multicandldate  political  commit- 
tee of  the  following: 

"(1)  to  what  candidate,  or  candidates,  for 
Federal  office  the  contribution  is  to  be 
made;  and 

"(11)  in  what  amount  the  contribution  Is  to 
be  made: 

"(B)  the  directed  contribution  for  which 
the  multicandldate  political  committee  is  a 
conduit  shall  be  considered  a  contribution 
by  the  Individual  to  the  candidate  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA).". 

(b)  Section  316(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJB.C.  441b(b))  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  Any  solicitation  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions allowed  under  this  section  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  disclosure  of  the 
prospective  contributor's  right  to  direct 
some  portion  of  such  contribution  to  a  spec- 
ified candidate,  or  candidates,  as  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  of  section 
315(a).". 

AlXOWIIfC  GEHKXAL  KLICTIOII  CAHDtDATIS  TO 
COimtOL  THEni  CAMP/UGM 

Sk.  S.  Section  315(aH7KB)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C. 
441a(aK7HB))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (11)  as  clause 
(Ul);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  clause 
after  claused): 

"(U)  Independent  expenditures  made  in  a 
general  or  special  election  for  Congress  in 
support  of  a  clearly  identified  candidate  or 
in  opposition  to  a  clearly  Identified  oppo- 
nent of  that  candidate  will— 

"(I)  in  an  election  in  which  there  are  no 
more  than  two  campaigns  of  candidates  and 
at  least  one  of  such  candidates  has  expend- 
ed more  than  $40,000  at  the  time  any  one 
such  candidate  has  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion, in  a  manner  and  form  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  a  declaration 
that  all  expenditures  in  8upt>ort  of  such  can- 
didate or  in  opposition  to  a  clearly  identified 
opponent  of  such  candidate  have  the  ap- 
pearance and  effect  of  being  in  coordination 
with  his  campaign,  be  considered  a  contribu- 
tion made  to  his  campaign:  or 

"(ID  in  an  election  In  which  there  are 
more  than  two  campaigns  of  candidates  and 
at  least  one  of  such  candidates  has  expend- 
ed more  than  $40,000.  when  at  least  all  but 


one  of  such  candidates  have  filed  with  the 
Commission,  in  a  manner  and  form  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  a  declaration 
that  all  expenditures  in  that  election  in  sup- 
port of  or  In  opposition  to  a  clearly  Identi- 
fied candidate  would  have  the  appearance 
of  being  coordinated  with  at  least  one  of  the 
campaigns  Involved,  be  contributions  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  expressed  in  subpara- 
graph (IMA)  or  (2HA)  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  candidates;". 

EmCTTVI  OATI 

Sk.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  elections 
for  Federal  office  held  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbctiom-Bt-Sbction  Ajialtbis 
sccnoM  1— msKxiiio  nn>msnAL  amo  multi- 
CAKDiDATi  coiairmi  coimuBTmoH  umtts 
Provides  for  peri(xllc  adjustments  in  con- 
tribution limits  to  offset  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion. 

SKCnOM  S— IIICItXASIIfG  PAKTT  COirrRIBUTION 
LIMITS 

The  current  2  cents  per  voter  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  is  increased  to  the 
greater  of  6  cents  per  voter  or  $30,000  for 
House  races  in  states  with  more  than  one 
district. 

The  current  2  cents  per  voter  or  $20,000. 
whichever  Is  greater,  is  Increased  to  the 
greater  of  6  cents  per  voter  or  $60,000  for 
Senate  races  and  for  statewide  House  races. 

For  Senate  races  the  current  $17,500  limit 
for  additional  contributions  from  the  na- 
tional party  is  increased  to  $52,500. 

The  Intent  of  this  section  is  to  increase 
the  Impact  of  the  national  parties  In  con- 
gressional elections  and  to  reduce  campaign 
reliance  on  PAC  funding. 

SKTIOII  4— COIfSmoIfS  PO>  AOJUSnifG 
COHTKIBDTIOIf  UIOTS 

When  a  candidate  makes  contributions  to 
his  own  campaign  exceeding  $50,000  in  a 
House  race  ( in  a  state  with  more  than  2  dis- 
tricts) $100,000  In  a  Senate  race  (or  House 
race  In  a  state  with  1  or  2  districts)  that  can- 
didate must  notify  the  FEC.  within  6  days, 
that  he  has  exceeded  the  limit.  His  oppo- 
nent will  then  immediately  have  his  individ- 
ual and  multicandldate  committee  contribu- 
tion limits  trebeled.  Individuals  could  now 
contribute  $6,000  per  election  and  PACs 
could  contribute  $15,000  per  election. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  discourage 
wealthy  candidates  from  financing  their 
own  campaigns,  and  to  provide  the  oppo- 
nent of  a  wealthy  candidate  with  a  means  to 
allow  equal  access  to  the  electorate.  It  also 
inhibits  personal  financing  of  campaigns 
while  staying  within  the  limits  of  Buckley  v. 
VaUo. 

SKmoR  s— Dnxcns  coimuatrnoNa 

Would  require  PACs  to  provide  a  written 
notUicstion  of  "Earmarking  Rights"  with 
any  solicitation  for  voluntary  contributions. 

Would  allow  individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  PACs  through  a  payroll  deduction 
plan  to  decide,  up  to  46  days  before  an  elec- 
tion, to  retroactively  earmark  their  contri- 
butions to  a  certain  candidate. 

In  the  case  of  payroll  deductions,  the  PAC 
could  keep  25  percent  of  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  cover  administrative  costs  and 
direct  75  percent  to  the  designated  candi- 
date or  return  the  entire  amount  to  the  con- 
tributor. 

Currently,  the  FECA  includes  a  provialon 
allowing  individuals  to  earmark  all  or  part 
of  a  PAC  contribution  to  be  directed  to  a 
designated  candidate.  Very  few  PACs  In- 


struct their  contributors  of  the  right  to 
direct  contributions. 

This  section  would  serve  to  educate  PAC 
contributors  of  their  right,  and  allow  con- 
tributors to  retroactivUy  earmark  payroll 
deduction  contributions— this  is  not  allow- 
able under  the  Act  currently. 

Note:  Directed  (earmarked)  contributions 
count  only  as  a  contribution  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  designated  candidate,  not 
against  the  PACs  contribution  limits. 

This  reform  would  result  in  PACs  serving 
more  frequently  as  conduits  for  their  mem- 
bers contributions.  It  would  increase  the 
role  of  PACs  as  organizers,  while  decreasing 
their  role  as  block  contributors. 

SBCnOH  •— AIXOWINO  QXXtRKL  KLECnOH 
CAMOISATn  TO  OOimOL  TRZim  CAMFAIOHS 

Would  allow  a  candidate  to  unilaterally 
declare  that  all  expenditures  on  his  behalf, 
or  In  opposition  to  his  opponent  would  be 
considered  contributions  to  his  campaign. 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
that  any  independent  expenditure  commit- 
tee would  now  have  the  burden  of  proof  to 
show  that  they  were  not  in  communication 
with  the  campaign  benefiting  from  their  ex- 
penditures. 

Presently,  candidates  may  publicly  state 
that  they  disapprove  of  negative  independ- 
ent expenditure  campaigns  against  an  oppo- 
nent, but  that  they  can  not  prevent  such  ex- 
penditures as  long  as  the  independent  ex- 
pendors  did  not  communicate  with  their 
campaign. 

This  section  would  provide  a  vehicle  for  a 
candidate  to  bring  an  independent  expendi- 
ture committee  under  usual  contribution 
limits,  and  to  prevent  disruptive  Indepmd- 
ent  campaigns. 

Candidates  could  no  longer  claim  that 
they  are  unable  to  stop  smear  campaigns 
against  their  opponents.  By  refusing  to  de- 
clare all  independent  expenditures  to  be 
contributions,  they  would  be  implying  their 
approval  of  such  expenditures,  and  be  leav- 
ing themselves  open  to  what  would  likely  be 
harsh  criticism  from  the  press. 

This  qualification  of  independent  expendi- 
tures should  also  fall  within  the  constitu- 
tional guidelines  laid  down  In  Buckley  v. 
Valeo. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rockxfxllxr): 
8.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  for  the  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing the  availability  of  Japanese  science 
and  engineering  literature  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

JAPAmSI  TKHXICAL  UTXRATUBX  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Rockxrllir  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Japanese  Technical  Litera- 
ture Act  of  1985,  which  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  in- 
crease our  Government's  efforts  to 
malte  Japanese  technical  literature 
available  to  U.S.  companies  and  re- 
searchers. 

In  a  small  but  significant  way,  this 
legislation  will  help  us  adapt  to  the 
new,  hypercompetitlve  international 
economy. 


THE  TRADE  CRISIS 

Last  year,  America  had  a  $37  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  There  were 
many  causes  of  this  deficit.  One  of  the 
main  ones,  which  has  appropriately  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  attention  lately,  was 
Japan's  refusal  to  open  its  markets 
wider  to  competitive  American  prod- 
ucts. 

But  some  of  the  other  causes  are 
right  here  at  home. 

One  is  our  Federal  deficit  and  result- 
ing high  interest  rates  contributing  to 
the  high  value  of  the  doUar  compared 
to  the  yen.  Another  is  our  collective 
failure  to  adapt  aggressively  to  intensi- 
fying international  competition.  It  is 
this  second  cause  that  our  bill  address- 
es. 

After  World  War  II,  America  domi- 
nated the  world's  economy.  We  didn't 
have  to  worry  much  about  competition 
from  the  Japanese  or  anybody  else. 
But  that's  changed.  Today,  the  United 
States  must,  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
recently  said,  "compete  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  and  competitive 
world  environment."  Indeed,  about  70 
percent  of  all  American  products  now 
face  international  comi>etition. 

To  succeed  in  this  new  environment 
U.S.  business  and  Government  both 
must  adapt. 

TRAHBLATIIfG  TtCfOnCU.  IMrORMATIOIf 

Our  biU  addresses  one  aspect  of  ad- 
aptation: learning  from  others,  or, 
more  specifically,  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  Japanese  technical  litera- 
ture. 

One  commonly  accepted  reason  for 
Japan's  post-war  economic  miracle  is 
Japan's  ability  to  acquire  and  incorpo- 
rate American  technological  develop- 
ments. This  has  not  happened  acciden- 
tally. AU  Japanese  high  school  stu- 
dents study  English,  and  many  Japa- 
nese scientists  and  engineers  can 
review  American  Journals  directly. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  Japanese  companies  have 
been  working  diligently  to  learn  from 
American  technology.  In  fact,  since 
1957.  the  Japanese  Information 
Center  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
been  gathering,  abstracting,  and  trans- 
lating information  from  around  the 
world  and  making  it  available  to  Japa- 
nese researchers.  Many  Japanese  com- 
panies have  l>een  doing  the  same,  ex- 
changing the  results  through  informal 
networks.  And  the  Japanese  send 
thousands  of  students  to  American 
universities  each  year. 

Americans,  in  contrast,  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  much  Japa- 
nese technical  literature.  At  one  time, 
this  may  have  been  Justified  by  the 
belief  that  Japanese  technicians  were 
primarily  imitators,  not  innovators. 

But  even  if  that  belief  once  was  Jus- 
tified, it  isn't  now.  Today  Japan  ranks 
third  in  scientific  research.  Just  behind 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japanese  semiconductors,  tele- 


communications equipment,  fiberop- 
tics,  biotechnology,  and  robotics  tech- 
nology competes  directly  with  ours. 
And  Japan's  "Fifth  Generation" 
project  is  designed  to  achieve  a  pro- 
found breakthrough  in  computer  tech- 
nology. 

Clearly,  Japan  is  producing  many 
technological  innovations  that  Ameri- 
cans can  learn  from.  As  Japan  expert 
Anthony  Polsky  said  last  year. 

This  country  can  no  longer  afford  the  ar- 
rogance of  indifference  to  scientific  and 
technical  developments  in  other  nations, 
now  serious  competitors  to  our  products  in 
the  area  of  domestic  and  international 
trade. 

There's  plenty  of  published  material 
describing  Japanese  technical  develop- 
ments. As  anyone  who  has  visited 
Japan  knows,  the  Japanese  people  are 
prolific  writers  and  voracious  readers. 
In  fact,  about  10,000  technical  Jour- 
nals are  published  in  Japan. 

Some  American  companies  and  trade 
associations  monitor  some  of  this  ma- 
terial. And  some  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  defense  agencies  and  the 
National  Technics  Information  Serv- 
ice, do  the  same. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  coordinat- 
ed and  cover  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  available  material.  We  must  do 
more. 

THE  GOVERKMENT'S  ROLE 

In  many  cases,  this  means  simply 
that  U.S.  businesses  must  do  more. 
The  U.S.  Government  should  encour- 
age them  and  perhaps  should  make  it 
easier  for  different  U.S.  businesses  to 
coordinate  their  information-gather- 
ing efforts. 

But  in  some  cases.  Government  must 
do  the  work  directly.  Japanese  techni- 
cal translation  is  expensive.  And  a 
large  part  of  the  benefit  frequently  is 
an  externality  that  accrues  to  more 
companies  than  the  one  that  performs 
the  technical  translation.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Bruce  Merri- 
field  told  a  House  subcommittee  last 
year 

Foreign  technical  Information  is  costly  to 
gather  and  even  more  costly  to  screen  and 
interpret  in  the  context  of  specific  needs. 
Systematic  and  timely  access  to  relevant  in- 
formation of  foreign  technical  developments 
is  effectively  beyond  the  reach  of  most  VS. 
firms. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment reached  the  same  conclusion, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  collecting,  analyzing,  and 
disseminating  technical  information 
from  other  countries,  particularly 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  need 
begins  with  translations  of  technical 
literature.  Information  on  Japan's 
technology  and  science  is  particularly 
critical. 

THE  JAPANESE  TBCHKICAL  UTEKATCTIE  ACT 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  designed  to  im- 
prove our  modest  efforts  to  make  Jap- 


anese technical  literature  more  widely 
available  to  American  businesses. 

The  legislation  amends  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  direct  the  Commerce 
Department's  Director  of  Industrial 
Technology  to  increase  the  availability 
of  Japanese  science  and  engineering 
literature  to  U.S.  businesses,  scientists, 
and  engineers  through  increased  ac- 
cessibility, monitoring,  screening,  tras- 
latlon,  abstracting,  indexing,  dissemi- 
nation, and  marketing.  The  Director 
has  substantial  flexibility  about  how 
to  achieve  these  goals,  and  we  intend 
that  he  use  this  flexibility  to  buUd 
upon  the  best  parts  of  existing  pro- 
grams at  NTIS,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Foreign  Broadcast 
Information  Service,  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

COIICLUSIOR 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  Just  a  small  step.  But  it 
is  an  important  one.  To  improve  our 
international  trade  position,  we  must, 
among  other  things,  adapt  more  quick- 
ly to  a  constantly  changing  environ- 
ment. The  more  we  Imow  about  devel- 
opments elsewhere,  the  more  quickly 
we  can  ad^t. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rcoord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1073 

Be  it  enacted  ^v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Japanese  Techni- 
cal Literature  Act  of  1985". 

Sk.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (IS 
UJ5.C.  3704)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e);  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d>  FoREiGR  Techkical  Lttesature.— In 
addition  to  the  duties  specified  in  subsection 
(c),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Director  and 
on  a  continuing  basis,  shall  increase  the 
availability  of  Japanese  science  and  engi- 
neering literature  to  United  States  business- 
es, scientists,  and  engineers  through  In- 
creased accessibility,  monitoring,  screening, 
translation,  abstracting,  indexing,  dissemi- 
nation, and  marketing.  In  the  conduct  of 
this  activity,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
and,  to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriations  Acts,  enter  into  contracts 
with  private  for  profit,  nonprofit,  and  edu- 
cational organizations.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  funds  to  other  govern- 
ment orgvilzatlons.  coordinate  with  other 
government  organizations,  and  utilise  (for 
all  or  part  of  this  effort)  the  Directors, 
staffs,  and  facilities  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
(16  U.S.C.  3713)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively:  and 
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(2)  Inaerting  lmme<liately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c>  In  addition  to  authorization  of  appro- 
priations under  subsections  (a)  and  (b>. 
there  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  carrylns 
out  the  provisions  of  section  S(d>  not  to 
exceed  (500.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1986.  September  30. 
1987.  and  September  30.  1988". 

(b)  Section  14(d)  of  the  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act.  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
under  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.".* 

•  Mr.  RCX:K£FELL£R.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
league from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  in 
introducing  this  measure,  which  will 
remedy  a  key  gap  in  this  country's 
technological  development  and  com- 
petitive position. 

The  bill  earmarks  $500,000  for  the 
Office  of  Productivity,  Technology, 
and  Innovation  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  arrange  for  the  transla- 
tion and  dissemination  of  Japanese  sci- 
entific and  engineering  literature. 
Access  to  our  professional  and  techni- 
cal Journals  is  one  reason  Japan  and 
other  competitors  have  been  able  to 
push  ahead  with  the  development  of 
new  products  and  processes.  For  years, 
the  Japanese  have  combed  our  scien- 
tific Uteratiu^,  to  keep  apprised  of  oiu- 
dlscoveries. 

But  the  language  barrier  hampers 
equivalent  efforts  by  American  re- 
searchers to  learn  from  their  Japanese 
counterparts.  It  is  rare  to  find  Ameri- 
cans who  are  fluent  in  Japanese. 
Having  majored  in  Far  Eastern  stud- 
ies, I  would  like  to  see  Americans 
become  more  proficient  with  both  the 
language  and  culture  of  countries  like 
Japan.  But  at  present,  given  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  this  language,  the 
translation  services  we're  proposing 
are  really  a  necessity. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness confirmed  what  analysts  have 
long  understood:  That  the  United 
States  excels  in  inventing— in  develop- 
ing new  technology— but  somehow, 
after  that,  the  process  breaks  down.  As 
a  task  force  of  Senate  Democrats  ob- 
served 18  months  ago,  "we  remain  in 
the  forefront  of  most  new  and  emerg- 
ing technologies,  but  •  •  •  have  seen 
others  leading  the  way  in  commercial- 
ization." Pioneering  research  is  done 
in  our  laboratories;  advanced  processes 
like  robotics  are  developing  in  the 
United  States.  But  other  countries  are 
doing  a  better  Job  of  applying  these 
findings  and  developing  competitive 
new  products.  Unless  our  indtistries 
can  match  these  efforts— and  utilize 
research  results  more  effectively,  the 
process  of  technology  transfer  will 
remain  essentially  a  one-way  street. 

The  Japanese  no  longer  simply  copy 
and  tinker  with  American  technology; 
they  are  first-class  researchers  and  in- 


novators in  their  own  right.  With  the 
modest  funding  proposed  in  this  bill, 
the  Commerce  Department  could  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  in  a  wide 
range  of  fields.  The  potential  re- 
turns—in new  products  and  Jobs- 
could  be  substantial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Joint  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  to  provide 
a  valuable  function  that  most  Ameri- 
can laboratories  and  companies  cannot 
undertake  on  their  own.  We  will  also 
show  that  we  understand  these  prob- 
lems and  are  beginning  to  mount  a  se- 
rious effort  to  strengthen  the  competi- 
tive position  of  our  industries.* 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  1074.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  study  the  problems  of  indi- 
gent, elderly  immigrants  who  wish  to 
return  to  their  home  countries  but 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  transporta- 
tion costs  to  do  so;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

UanCRAMT  RZPATRIATTOIt  STTTDT  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
we  Americans  whether  we  be  native 
bom  or  naturalized  citizens,  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  while  none  of  us 
seek  to  escape  from  our  shores  to  for- 
eign lands,  millions  are  constantly 
seeking  entry  into  our  country  to 
share  the  personal  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life  guaranteed  by 
our  Federal  Constitution  and  our 
system  of  Government.  There  are. 
however,  many  immigrants  who  came 
to  the  United  States  to  work,  in  high 
hopes  of  amassing  a  fortune,  then  re- 
turning to  their  native  country,  but 
who  are  now  elderly,  impoverished, 
and  living  alone.  Many  of  these  immi- 
grants would  like  to  return  to  their 
country  of  origin,  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  and  culture  but  are 
unable  to  do  so,  due  to  lack  of  funds  to 
defray  transportation  costs.  It  is  not 
known  Just  how  many  resident  aliens 
fall  within  this  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  study  the  prob- 
lems of  these  indigent,  elderly  Immi- 
grants who  wish  to  return  to  their 
home  countries. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii  more  than 
126,000  laborers  migrated  from  the 
Philippines  to  Hawaii  between  1907 
and  1946.  Many  have  already  returned 
to  their  homeland.  Many  others  have 
died;  nearly  all  of  the  survivors  are 
now  retired.  The  youngest  of  them 
have  reached  55  years  of  age.  Most  of 
these  immigrants  have  spent  their 
working  years  in  Hawaii  without  the 
support  of  family  ties. 

Many  of  these  lonely,  aging  Filipinos 
look  forward  to  returning  to  their 
homeland.  Their  extended  families  in 
the  Philippines  welcome  back  their 
aged  members  euid  provide  them  with 
love  and  care  that  are  so  essential  to 
their  mental,  physical,  and  emotional 


well-being  in  their  late  years.  The  re- 
tiree is  able  to  be  reunited  not  only 
with  his  extended  family,  but  also 
with  his  church  and  associations  in 
the  Philippines,  where  there  is  not  the 
language  and  cultural  barriers  that 
exist  for  immigrant  Filipinos  in 
Hawaii. 

In  1975.  Father  Jaime  S.  Neri,  a 
Catholic  priest,  almost  singlehandedly, 
boldly  imdertook  to  address  the  needs 
of  such  Filipino  retirees.  With  the  sup- 
port of  his  parishioners  and  the 
Hawaii  State  government.  Father  Neri 
was  able  to  arrange  for  the  return  to 
the  Philippines  of  a  group  of  41  men, 
ranging  in  age  from  65  to  85,  most  of 
them  lonely  bachelors  or  widowers. 
This  successful  repatriation  program 
is  known  as  "Balik-Bahay."  meaning 
"homecoming"  in  the  Filipino  lan- 
guage. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  Balik- 
Bahay  Program  is  that  it  not  only  pro- 
vides for  a  better  quality  of  life  for  the 
retiree,  it  also  effects  considerable  sav- 
ings in  American  taxpayers'  dollars. 

As  Father  Neri  has  repeatedly  stated 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  his  effort  to  federalize  his  Balik- 
Bahay  Program,  repatriation  of  many 
of  the  retired  beneficiaries  at  Govern- 
ment expense  would  result  in  savings 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  Most  of  the 
men  seeking  repatriation  are  receiving 
supplemental  security  income  [SSI] 
benefits  while  they  remain  in  Hawaii. 
In  2  years,  from  1975  to  1977,  the 
Balik-Bahay  Program  saved  the  State 
and  Fedenil  Government  a  total  of 
$74,000.  The  savings  resulted  from  the 
cessation  of  SSI.  food  stamp.  Medi- 
care, and  Medicaid  payments  and 
housing  subsidies,  which  would  have 
been  provided  to  these  individuals  had 
they  remained  in  Hawaii.  In  1979,  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  $10,000 
a  month  of  public  taxpayer  costs  were 
being  saved  by  the  departure  of  the  41 
men  who  had  already  been  sent  home 
to  the  Philippines. 

For  example,  a  74-year-old  bachelor 
was  at  his  request  sent  back  to  his 
home  in  the  Philippines  in  January 
1979.  It  was  costing  the  Hawaii  I>e- 
partment  of  Social  Services  $1,084  a 
month  to  provide  for  his  care  in  a 
nursing  home.  Now,  back  with  his  rela- 
tives in  the  Philippines,  and  with  his 
U.S.  Social  Security  check  of  $236  a 
month— earned  legally  through  long 
years  of  labor— he  lives  comfortably. 
His  monthly  Social  Security  check 
translates  into  about  1,650  pesos, 
which  is  more  than  what  the  local 
physician  earns. 

This  humanitarian  and  tax-saving 
program  to  help  migrants  who  desire 
to  return  home  to  rejoin  their  families 
has  been  successful  in  repatriating 
over  70  elderly  immigrants  to  the  Phil- 
ippines from  Hawaii.  Over  the  years 
the  Balik-Bahay  Program,  now  known 
as  "Repatria"  has  been  in  operation. 


its  nuiin  stimibling  block  has  been  the 
cost  of  transportation.  Many  immi- 
grants have  been  assisted  in  reestab- 
lishing contact  with  their  families  in 
the  Philippines  and  are  eager  to 
return  home  but  are  unable  to  pay 
their  plane  fare. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  direct 
the  Attorney  General,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  how  many  elderly, 
indigent  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  wish  to  return  to  their  native 
countries.  The  study  would  examine 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  Federal 
program  to  finance  the  transportation 
costs  of  returning  such  immigrants  to 
their  native  countries  and  the  options 
for  financing  such  a  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages would  be  weighed  of  requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  ensure, 
through  certification  by  an  appropri- 
ate agency  of  the  home  country,  that 
a  repatriated  immigrant's  health  and 
welfare  will  be  protected.  Finally,  the 
use  of  the  Balik-Bahay  Program  as  a 
model  for  a  similar  Federal  program 
or  the  expansion  of  the  program  with 
Federal  funding  would  be  explored. 

This  measure  was  Introduced  as  S. 
2402  in  the  98th  Congress  as  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  4394.  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  legislation  early 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Revretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inunlgrant  Repa- 
triation Study  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  many  immigrants  who  came  to  work  in 
the  United  States  years  ago  are  now  impov- 
erished and  alone;  and 

(2)  many  of  these  immigrants  wish  to 
return  to  their  native  countries  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  their  families  and  homeland  culture 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  transportation 
costs  to  do  so. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  through 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  and  recommend  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  elderly,  indigent  immigrants  in 
the  United  States  who  wish  to  return  to 
their  native  countries  but  cannot  afford  to 
do  so.  In  such  study  the  Attorney  General 
shall  determine— 

(1)  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  who  are  elderly  and  indigent 
and  who  wish  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
tries: 

(2)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  finance  the  transportation  costs  of 
returning  such  immigrants  to  their  native 
countries,  including  an  estimate  of  the  fi- 
nancial consequences  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  (A)  the  termination  of  bene- 
fits to  which  the  repatriated  Immigrants 
would  no  longer  be  entitled,  such  as  supple- 


mental security  Income,  food  stamps,  medic- 
aid, medicare,  and  housing  subsidies,  and 
(B)  the  continuation  of  benefits  to  which 
such  immigrants  would  continue  to  be  enti- 
tled, such  as  social  security  retirement  pay 
and  disability  pay; 

(3)  the  options  for  financing  such  a  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
requiring  the  Federal  Government  to 
ensure,  through  certification  by  an  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  home  country,  that  a 
repatriated  immigrant's  health  and  welfare 
will  be  protected  upon  return  to  his  or  her 
home  country:  and 

(5)  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  Balik- 
Bahay  repatriation  program  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  should  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  simi- 
lar Federal  program  or  should  be  expanded 
in  Hawaii  with  Federal  funding. 

(b)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  Congress  the  results  of 
the  study  under  this  section,  including  the 
Attorney  General's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council,  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  and  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  their  branches;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

REQUIRING  THE  GAO  TO  AUDIT  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  today  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  perform  a  complete  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  an 
audit  each  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Coimcil,  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  all  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  their  branches.  Such  an 
audit  would  include  the  transactions 
of  the  system's  open  market  account 
conducted  through  recognized  deaders. 
This  measure  also  provides  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  have 
access  to  all  books  and  records  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Currently,  an  independent  CPA 
audits  the  books  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  annually.  This  audit  is 
conducted  by  firms  such  as  Arthur  An- 
derson and  Peat  Marwick.  Such  audits, 
however,  do  not  examine  the  transac- 
tions made  by  the  FOMC  or  the  other 
branches  of  the  Fed.  While  audits  of 
expenses  are  Important,  a  more  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  needed. 

■ntle  31,  Section  714,  United  States 
Code  Annotated  contains  the  laws  gov- 
erning audits  of  Government  agencies 
by  the  GAO.  In  1978,  audits  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency were  exempted  from  the  pur- 
view of  GAO  audits.  Section  714(b) 
states  that  "Audits  of  the  Federal  Re- 


serve Board  and  Federal  reserve  banks 
may  not  include: 

"First,  transactions  for  or  with  a  for- 
eign central  bank,  government  or  a 
foreign  country,  or  nonprivate  interna- 
tional financial  organization; 

"Second,  deliberations,  decisions,  or 
actions  on  monetary  policy  matters, 
including  discount  window  operations, 
reserves  of  member  banks,  securities 
credit,  interest  on  deposits,  and  open 
market  operations; 

"Third,  transactions  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee;  or 

"Fourth,  a  part  of  a  discussion  or 
communication  among  or  between 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  related  to  clauses 
(l)-<3)  of  this  subsection." 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  prohib- 
iting an  audit  of  the  actitivies  of  the 
Fed  is  that  its  independence  must  be 
maintained. 

The  number  and  importance  of  the 
decisions  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  its  com- 
mittees, however,  are  too  important  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  to 
be  imaccountable  to  the  people  and 
the  Congress. 

Decisions  made  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve can  Increase  or  lower  inflation 
and  cause  Interest  rates  to  rise  or  fall; 
such  decisions  affect  farmers,  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  thousands 
of  Americans,  and  the  production 
plans  of  businesses  across  the  country. 
Decisions  made  by  the  Fed  increase 
prices.  Such  decisions  cannot  be  audit- 
ed by  the  GAO. 

Other  decisions  which  must  be 
looked  at  closely  in  light  of  our  inter- 
national economy  are  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Reserve, 
foreign  countries,  and  international 
banks.  For  example,  the  Monetary 
Control  Act.  enacted  in  1980,  allows 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase  paper 
obligations  of  foreign  governments 
and  use  them  as  collateral  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  We  must  be  able  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  activities  of  our  cen- 
tral bank  as  the  decisions  it  makes  ef- 
fects millions  upon  millions  of  people. 

The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress should  know  what  decisions  are 
being  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  the  effect  of  these  decisions  on 
their  lives  and  livelihoods.  We  must 
carefully  look  at  the  powers  we  have 
granted  to  the  Fed  over  the  years,  and 
see  if  Congress  should  be  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  Fed's  actions. 

Currently  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  the  authority  to  look  at  the , 
Fed's  financial  records  and  accounting 
made  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  examine  the 
decisions  and  actions  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  their  branches  or  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Board.  It  is  time  for  the 
activities  of  these  bodies  to  be  made 
Itnown  to  the  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  closely  look  at  these  issues, 
and  support  this  bill  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1075 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  Uie  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repmentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That 

<a)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  make,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  an 
audit  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
all  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches.  Including  transactions  of  the 
system  open  market  account  conducted 
through  recognized  dealers. 

(b)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  sub- 
section (a).  represenUtlves  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to 
books,  accounts,  records,  fUes.  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  and  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  entities  being  audited,  includ- 
ing reports  of  examinations  of  member 
banks,  from  whatever  source.  They  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  balances  or  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  of 
such  entitles. 

(c)  The  ComptoUer  General  shaU,  within 
six  months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  audit  reqxilred  by  subsection  (a). 
and  he  shall  make  any  special  or  prelimi- 
nary reports  he  deems  desirable  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Congress.  A  copy  of  each 
report  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  In  addition  to  other  matters, 
the  report  shall  include  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  deem  advisable.  Including  recom- 
mendations for  attaining  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  entitles 
audited,  and  the  report  shall  specifically 
show  any  program,  financial  transaction,  or 
undertaking  observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  been  carried  on  without  au- 
thority of  law. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain 
such  temporary  and  intermittent  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audits  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  such  Individuals  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.* 


May  6,  1985 
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By  Mr.  KASTia*: 
S.  1077.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Con- 
simier  Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2051  et  seq.)  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


coHsincm  phoduct  SArrrr  coiaussioii 

AUTHORIZATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  Authorization 
Act  of  1985.  This  bill  reauthorizes  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
for  2  years  and  makes  other  minor 
changes  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act. 

The  last  Consiuner  Product  Safety 
Commission  authorization  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  1983  fiscal  year.  During 
the  last  session,  the  Senate  passed  a 
new  reauthorization  bill,  S.  861,  but  it 
was  later  stalled  as  a  result  of  contro- 
versy over  the  legislative  veto.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  identical  to 
S.  861,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  except 
that  this  new  bUl  does  not  contain  a 
legislative  veto  provision. 

In  keeping  with  efforts  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  my  bill  authorizes  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
at  $35  million  for  each  of  the  next  2 
years— $1  million  less  than  current  au- 
thorization for  the  Commission.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  authorization,  the  bill  in- 
cludes two  provisions  which  will  Im- 
prove Conunission  procedures.  The 
first  change  will  allow  the  Commission 
to  disclose  product  hazard  information 
to  Commission  contractors  without 
first  requiring  Commission  verification 
of  the  accuracy  of  that  information. 
The  second  change  relaxes  the  con- 
flict-of-interest criteria  for  members  of 
the  Commission's  chronic  hazard  advi- 
sory panels.  Neither  of  these  changes 
was  controversial  when  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  last  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  authorization  bill 
in  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  In  the  Recors, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1077 

Be  it  enacted  6jr  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Authorization  Act  of 
1985" 

DISCLOSUKK  TO  COimUCTORS 

Sk.  2.  Section  6(aH8)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  U.S.C.  J056(a)(8)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  employees  or  repre- 
senUtlves of  the  Commission  (Including 
contractors)". 

CHHONIC  HAZARD  A0VI8ORT  PAlfSL 

S«c.  3.  Section  28(bXl)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2077(bKl))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "that  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Panel's  investigation"  immediate- 
ly after  "product". 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sbc.  4.  Section  32(a>  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2081(a))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8): 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr  "(10)  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986;  and 

(11)  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.". 

Consumes  Product  Sapktt  ComnssioN  Au- 
thorization Act  op  1985— SBCTioN-BY-Sac- 

TION 

SECTION  1— SHORT  TTTLX 

This  section  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
legislation,  the  "Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Authorization  Act  of  1985." 

SKCnON  2— DISCLOSURX  TO  CONTRACTOKS 

Section  2  makes  clear  that  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  (C^PSC)  has  the 
authority  to  disclose  trade  secret  and  confi- 
dential information  to  contractors  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  may  provide 
full  information  to  contractors  as  needed  in 
the  contractors'  work  for  the  Commission. 
The  contractors  would  be  bound  by  the 
same  restrictions  regarding  the  public  dis- 
closure of  Information  which  currently 
govern  the  Commission  itself. 

SBCnON  3— CHRONIC  HAZARD  ADVISORY  PANRL 

Section  3  relaxes  the  conflict-of-interest 
restrictions  regarding  members  of  the 
C^PSC's  chronic  hazard  advisory  panels.  As 
currently  written,  section  28  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  IlmlU  member- 
ship on  chronic  hazard  advisory  panels  to 
persons  who  receive  no  compensation  from 
or  have  no  substantial  Interest  In  any  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  retailer  of  any  con- 
sumer product.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
limit  this  restriction  to  firms  dealing  in  any 
product  that  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
panel's  Investigation. 

SECTION  4— AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  4  authorizes  appropriations  of  up 
to  $35  mUllon  for  the  CPSC  for  FY  1986  and 
FY  1987.  This  authorization  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion less  than  the  FY  1985  CPSC  appropria- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.   KASTEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dantorth,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

PEDBXAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  amendments  of 
1985.  Senators  Dawforth.  Packwood, 
and  Gorton  Join  me  in  this  effort  to 
reauthorize  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  to  make  important 
changes  in  the  Agency's  authority  and 
procedures. 

The  FTC  has  an  important  mission- 
to  protect  consumers  from  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  last  FTC  authorization  en- 
acted into  law  was  the  FTC  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980,  which  expired  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  Since  then,  the 
FTC  has  been  without  a  formal  au- 


thorization, although  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  held  numerous  hear- 
ings and  reported  two  authorization 
bills  to  the  full  Senate. 

The  last  FTC  authorization  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee 
was  S.  1714.  This  bill  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  committee  in  the 
98th  Congress.  However,  floor  action 
on  this  important  measure  was 
blocked  because  of  impasses  on  two 
issues:  The  question  of  the  legislative 
veto  and  the  definition  of  FTC  author- 
ity over  the  professions. 

S.  1714  contained  no  legislative  veto 
provision,  but  it  did  contain  compro- 
mise language  limiting  the  authority 
of  the  PTC  to  preempt  State  law  in 
order  to  regulate  the  activities  of  pro- 
fessionals. S.  1714  also  contained  im- 
portant compromises  in  two  other 
areas— the  FTC's  authority  over  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  and  its  regula- 
tion of  "unfair"  advertising. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contained  a 
number  of  other  important  reforms  in 
FTC  authority  and  procedures.  These 
reforms  in  S.  1714  included  a  statutory 
definition  of  "unfair  acts  or  practices." 
the  requirement  of  a  showing  that 
challenged  conduct  is  prevalent  in  an 
Industry  as  a  prerequisite  for  FTC 
rulemaking,  repeal  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  compensate  public 
participants  in  rulemaking,  and  codifi- 
cation of  the  so-called  Braswell  stand- 
ard of  review  for  knowing  violation  of 
FTC  orders. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
provides  new  funding  authority  for 
the  Agency  for  3  years,  and  emijodies 
the  substantive  provisions  and  reforms 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  S.  1714.  In  addition,  this 
bill  contains  an  authorization  for  a 
special  appropriation  of  $3,811,000  for 
a  one-time  building  consolidation  of 
the  headquarters  offices  of  the  FTC  in 
Washington,  DC. 

This  bill  contains  all  the  substantive 
provisions  of  S.  1714 — except  for  the 
compromise  language  on  the  profes- 
sions. S.  1714  contained  compromise 
language  which  was  supported  by  the 
administration  and  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional groups.  This  language  pro- 
hibited the  FTC  from  using  its  con- 
sumer protection  authority  to  invali- 
date State  laws  prescribing  training, 
education,  or  experience  requirements 
for  licensure,  or  the  permissible  tasks 
or  duties  that  professionals  may  per- 
form based  on  specialized  training  or 
education. 

Objections  to  this  compromise  lan- 
guage were  an  obstacle  to  floor  action 
on  S.  1714.  However,  at  the  recent  con- 
sumer subcommittee  hearing  on  the 
FTC  authorization,  the  continued 
need  for  this  provision  was  questiohed. 
While  there  were  different  views  pre- 
sented as  to  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
promise language  and  its  impact  on 
FTC  authority,  the  view  was  expressed 
that  this  provision  is  no  longer  neces- 


sary in  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  clarifying  the  scope  of  the 
"State  Action"  doctrine,  and  in  light 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  FTC  to  the  re- 
quirements of  professional  self-regula- 
tion and  State  concerns  in  this  area. 

As  a  consequence,  the  compromise 
language  has  been  removed  from  the 
bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  now  can 
move  ahead  expeditiously  to  enact  this 
reauthorization  of  the  FTC. 

Mr.  President,  this  authorization  is 
essential  to  reaffirm  congressional 
support  for  the  Agency  and  to  restore 
order  to  the  legislative  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  request  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&1078 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Amendments  of  1985". 

UNPAIX  METHODS  OP  COMPETITION 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  therecf  the  following: 

"(n)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  find  a  method  of  competition 
to  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
under  subsection  (aHl)  if,  in  any  action 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  such  method  of 
competition  would  be  held  to  constitute 
sUte  action.". 

AGRICUI.TU11AL  COOPERATIVES 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  24  and  section  25  as  section 
26  and  section  27,  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  23  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'Capper- Volstead  Act'  means  the 
Act  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  association 
of  producers  of  agrlcutural  products',  ap- 
proved February  18,  1922  (7  U.S.C.  291  et 
seq.). 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study,  investiga- 
tion, or  prosecution  of  any  agricultural  co- 
operative for  any  conduct  which,  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
is  not  a  violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust 
Acts  or  this  Act. 

"(cKl)  Before  Issuing  a  complaint  under 
section  5  against  any  agricultural  coopera- 
tive on  the  basis  that  such  cooperative  has 
violated  any  of  the  antitrust  Acts  or  has 
used  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  or 
affecting  commerce,  the  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  complaint  not 
less  than  15  days  before  the  complaint  is 
Issued;  and 

"(B)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  the  possible  applicability 
of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  to  the  conduct 
of  the  cooperative. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
such  complaint  unless— 

"(A)  it  has  considered  any  comments  re- 
garding such  complaint  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  subsection;  and 


"(B)  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  does  not  provide  an  ex- 
emption for  the  conduct  which  is  the  basis 
of  such  complaint. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  makes  a  modifica- 
tion to  any  such  complaint  after  It  has  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  pursuant  to  (1)(A)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  not. 
with  respect  to  such  modification,  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
unless  such  modification  substantially  ex- 
pands the  original  basis  for  the  Issuance  of 
the  complaint. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
designate  those  officials  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  may 
have  access  to  docimients  or  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  Commission  under  this  sub- 
section. Officials  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  and  penalties  re- 
garding confidentiality  of  such  documenU 
and  information  and  disclosure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  investigation  or  consideration  of 
issuance  of  a  complaint  as  apply  to  officials 
and  employees  of  the  Commission. 

"(5)  Unless  specifically  authorized  In  writ- 
ing by  the  Commission  (or  by  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  designated  by 
the  Commission),  no  offlci&l  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  request 
information  relating  to  such  complaint  from 
any  proposed  respondent  or  any  third  party 
before  the  issuance  of  such  complaint. 

"(6)  After  any  such  complaint  Is  issued, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  fUe  with 
the  Commission  a  written  sUtement  regard- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  to  the  action  or  method  which  is  the 
basis  of  such  complaint.  The  Commission 
shaU  Include  such  sUtement  In  record  of 
the  proceeding  regarding  such  complaint. 

"(7)  No  decision  of  the  Commission  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  imply  that  the 
Commission  has  made  a  determination  that 
It  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  agricultur- 
al cooperative  has  violated  or  is  violating 
any  of  the  antitrust  Acts  as  has  used  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  In  or  affect- 
ing commerce. 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  create  any  new  basis  for  direct  or 
collateral  challenge  to  any  complaint  Issued 
by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study  or  Investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marketing  orders.". 

COMPENSATION  IN  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h))  is 
repealed,  and  subsections  (1),  (J)  and  (k)  of 
section  18  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(h),  (1),  and  (J),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(aKl))  is 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (1)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (h)". 

KNOWING  VIOLATIONS  OP  ORDERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(m)(l)(B)  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C. 
45(m)(l)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
other  than  a  consent  order,"  Immediately 
after  "order"  the  first  time  It  appears  there- 
in. 

(b)  Section  5(mK2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(mK2))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Upon  request  of  any  party  to 
such  an  action  against  such  defendant,  the 
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court  shAll  alao  review  the  determination  of 
l*w  made  by  the  Commlsalon  In  the  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  ( b )  that  the  act  or 
practice  which  waa  the  subject  of  such  pro- 
ceeding constituted  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a).". 
pasTALntcs  or  uvlawful  acts  ob  nucncxs 

Sk.  S.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlasion  Act  (IS  UAC.  S7a(b))  Is  amend- 
ed by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  Issue  a  iM>Uce 
of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( IX A)  only  where  It  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  of 
practices  which  are  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  are  prevalent.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  determination  that 
unfair  or  deceptive  sets  or  practices  are 
prevalent  under  this  paragraph  only  If  It 
has  Issued  cease  and  desist  orders  regarding 
such  sets  or  practices,  or  any  other  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  Commission  Indicates  a 
pattern  of  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tlcea.". 

UfU-llVt  DATS  or  OKDHU 

Sac.  7.  (a)  SecUon  S(g)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(g>(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Upon  the  80th  day  after  such  order  Is 
served,  if  a  petition  for  review  has  been  duly 
fUed.  except  that  any  such  order  may  be 
stayed.  In  whole  or  In  part  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate,  by— 

"(A)  the  Commission; 

"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States.  If  (I)  a  petlUon  for  review 
of  such  order  is  pending  In  such  court,  and 
(11)  an  application  for  such  a  stay  was  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission,  within  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  application  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission,  either  denied  the 
application  or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the  ap- 
plication: or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  0>urt.  If  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  Is  pending:  or". 

(b)  Section  5(gX3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  US.C.  45(gK3))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  19(aK2)  and 
section  5(mKlKB).  If  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been 
flled- 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed: 

"(B)  upon  the  detvial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals:  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  a  mandate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  directing  that  the  order  of  the 
Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  petition  for 
review  be  dismissed:  or". 

(c)  Section  5(gH4)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(gK4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(4)  In  the  case  of  an  order  requiring  a 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  divest 
Itself  of  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  assets. 
if  a  petition  for  review  of  such  order  of  the 
Commission  has  been  filed— 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  f  Ued: 


"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari. If  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals:  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  directing  that  the  order  of  the 
Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  petition  for 
review  be  dismissed.". 

CIVIL  UrvnTIOATTVS  DmAlfOS 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  CommiMlon  Act  (15  X3S.C.  ST-l(a))  to 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  or  affecting 
commerce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1))"  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
commerce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'acts 
or  practices  or  methods  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  admintotered  by 
the  Commission":  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1))'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  admintotered  by 
the  Commission". 

(b)  Section  20(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(b))  to 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(l>)"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  admintotered  by  the  Commission". 

(c)  Section  20(cMl)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  Act  (15  n.S.C.  57b-l(c))  to 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  w  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(aKl)>"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  admintotered  by  the  Commission". 

Dcnirrnoif  of  nwrAiH  acts  ok  practicss 

Sbc.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45).  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  thto  Act.  to  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(o)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  au- 
thority under  thto  section  or  section  18  to 
declare  unlawful  an  act  or  practice  on  the 
grounds  that  such  act  or  practice  to  unfair 
unless  the  act  or  practice  causes  or  to  likely 
to  cause  substantial  injury  to  consumers 
which  to  not  reasonably  avoidable  by  con- 
sumers themselves  and  not  outweighed  by 
countervailing  benefits  to  consumers  or  to 
competition.". 

TKABDtAlUU 

Sk.  10.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  SCQ.)  to  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  24.  as  added  by  section 
3  of  thto  Act,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  25.  The  Commission  shall  not  have 
any  authority  to  take  any  action  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regtotratlon  and  protection  of 
trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out 
the  provtoions  of  certain  international  con- 
ventions, and  for  other  purposes'  (IS  U.S.C. 
1064).  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Lanham 
Act.  with  respect  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
regtotratlon  of  any  mark  on  the  ground  that 
such  mark  has  become  the  common  deaciip- 
tlve  name  of  an  article  or  substance.". 
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Sk.  11.  (a)  Sections  5(aK2).  8(a)  and  •(b) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  45(aK2).  4«(a)  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(fX3)."  the  following:  'Federal  credit 
unions  described  In  section  18(f)(4),". 

(b)  TTie  second  proviso  In  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  C^ommtoalon  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
46)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
ia(fX3).'  the  foUowlnr  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  section  18(fX4),":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "in 
business  as  a  savings  and  loan  Institution" 
the  followinr  ".  In  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  union,". 

(cXl)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(fXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(fXl))  to  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  ""paragraph  (3))" 
the  followinr  "and  the  National  Oedlt 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Federal  credit  unions  described  In  para- 
graph (4))". 

(2)  The  laxt  sentence  of  section  18(fXl)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
n.S.C.  S7a(fXl))  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "any  such": 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
described  In  paragraph  (4),"  Immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3)."  each  place  It  appears 
therein:  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "with 
respect  to  banks"  the  following:  ".  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  or  Federal  credit 
unions". 

(3)  Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  57a(f))  to  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  thto  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  120  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766  and 
1786).". 

COMKXRCIAL  AOVnTISIRG 

Sk.  12.  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  S7a(h)).  as 
so  redesignated  in  section  4(a)  of  thto  Act.  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Commission  shall  have  no 
authority  under  thto  section  to  initiate  any 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  which  to  intend- 
ed to  or  may  result  In  the  promulgation  of 
any  rule  by  the  Commission  which  prohibits 
or  otherwise  regulates  any  commercial  ad- 
verttolng  on  the  basto  of  a  determination  by 
the  Commission  that  such  commercial  ad- 
verttolng  constitutes  an  unfair  act  or  prac- 
tice In  or  affecting  commerce.". 

RKPORT 

Sk.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Conunto- 
sion  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  information  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  thto  section  every  6  months  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  and  1988. 
A  report  containing  such  Information  shall 
be  submitted  when  the  Conunlsslon  submits 
Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  during 
each  of  such  fiscal  years,  and  such  report 
may  be  included  In  the  annual  report.  A  sep- 
arate report  containing  such  information 
shall  be  submitted  6  months  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  any  such  annual  report. 


Each  such  report  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  period  since  the  last  submto- 
slon  under  thto  section. 

(b)  Each  such  report  shall  Itot  and  de- 
scribe, with  respect  to  Instances  In  which 
resale  price  maintenance  has  been  suspected 
or  alleged— 

(1)  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  offices  of  the  Commission: 

(2)  each  preliminary  Investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission: 

(3)  each  formal  investigation  opened  or 
closed  at  the  Commission: 

(4)  each  recommendation  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Commission: 

(5)  each  complaint  Issued  by  the  Commto- 
slon  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45); 

(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
Commission; 

(7)  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
vtoionally  or  finally  by  the  Commission; 

(8)  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission; 

(9)  each  reconmtendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order:  and 

(10)  each  dtoposltion  by  the  Commission 
of  a  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing Commission  order. 

Such  report  shall  Include  the  sum  total  of 
matters  in  each  category  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (10)  of  thto  subsection, 
and  copies  of  all  such  consent  agreements 
and  complaints  executed  by  the  Commto- 
sion.  Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or  ter- 
minated, the  report  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  dtoposltion. 
The  description  required  under  thto  subsec- 
tion shall  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of  persons  or 
companies  complained  about  or  those  sub- 
ject to  investigation  that  have  not  otherwise 
been  made  public. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sk.  14.  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  thto  Act.  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  "  after  "•1981.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ": 
not  to  exceed  $65,8(X).0O0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986:  not  to  exceed 
$66,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987:  and  not  to  exceed 
$67,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  such  additional  sums 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1987  and  September  30.  1988.  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  and  other 
employee  benefits  as  authorized  by  law". 

BDILDIHG  COHSOLISATION 

Sk.  15.  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  thto  Act  and  as  amended  by  section 
14  of  thto  Act,  to  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  addi- 
tion, there  to  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1986,  September  30,  1987,  and  September  30, 
1988.  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,811,000.  to  carry  out  the  consoUdatlon 
into  not  more  than  three  buildings  of  the 
Headquarters  Offices  of  the  Commission  In 
Washington,  DC.". 

CrrKTIVl  DATE 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c)  and  (d)  of  thto  section,  the  pro- 
vtoions of  thto  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  2,  7 
and  9  of  thto  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 


spect to  cease  and  destot  orders  issued  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45).  or  to  rules  promulgated 
under  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a),  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act.  These  amendments 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
manner  a  cease  and  destot  order  which  was 
issued,  or  a  rule  which  was  promulgated, 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 
These  amendments  shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  In  any  manner  a  cease  and  destot 
order  issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thto  Act,  If  such  other  was  issued  pursuant 
to  remand  from  a  court  of  appeato  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Commission  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thto  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  24(c)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  added  by 
section  3  of  thto  Act,  shall  apply  only  to 
complaints  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C  45)  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  12  of  thto  Act  shall  apply  only  to  rule- 
making proceedings  initiated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thto  Act.  These  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in 
any  manner  a  rulemaking  proceeding  which 
was  initiated  before  the  date  of  enacUnent 
of  thto  Act.* 


S.  1080 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commenje,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

RAILROAD  AUTHORIZATIOR 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  intnxluce  a  bill 
that  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1986  and  1987  for  railroad 
safety  and  the  Railroad  Accounting 
Principles  Board. 

For  railroad  safety,  the  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  to  support  the  rail- 
road safety  efforts  of  both  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  [FRA]  and 
those  32  States  that  participate  in 
what  is  known  as  the  State  Participa- 
tion Program.  This  is  a  program  pur- 
suant to  which  the  States  help  enforce 
the  Federal  safety  laws,  and,  in  turn, 
the  FRA  pays  50  percent  of  the  States' 
costs. 

For  the  Railroad  Accounting  Princi- 
ples Board,  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  support  the  Board's  ef- 
forts to  develop  accounting  principles 
to  govern  how  railroads  cost  out  rail 
movements.  These  principles  will  help 
shippers  and  others  better  understand 
railroads'  costs  and,  in  turn,  whether 
particular  rates  are  reasonable.  Such 
information  is  necessary  for  pr<x«ed- 
ings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>ro,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  atiembled. 

TITLE  I— RAILROAD  SAFETY 

Enforcement  of  Subpenas  and  Orders 

Sk.  101.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C. 
437(a))  to  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing Immediately  after  the  first  sentence:  "In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena.  order  (other  than  an  order  directing 
compliance  with  tlito  Act),  or  directive  of 
the  Secretary  issued  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  thto  subsection  by  any  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation  that  resides,  to 
found,  or  conducts  business  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  dtotrict  court  of  the  United 
States,  such  district  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, upon  petition  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  Issue  to  such  individual,  partnership, 
or  corporation  an  order  requiring  immediate 
compllan<x  with  any  such  subpena,  order,  or 
directive.  Failure  to  obey  such  court  order 
may  be  puntohed  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
of  court.". 

ADTHouzATioii  or  AmonuATioiis 

Sk.  102.  Section  214  of  the  Federal  RaU- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  D.8.C.  444)  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (cX2).  by  striking  "and", 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
pericxl  the  following;  ",  not  to  exceed 
$3,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,328,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987  • 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sul>- 
section  (e):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following: 

"(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provtoions  of  thto  Act, 
except  section  206(d)  of  thto  title  and  except 
for  conducting  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  thto  Act.  not  to  exceed 
$27,975,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  not  to  exceed 
$29,094,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.". 

TITLE  II-RAILROAD  ACCOUNTINO 
PRINCIPLES  BOARD 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sk.  201.  Section  11168  of  Utle  49.  United 
States  C(xle,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
peri(xl  the  following:  ",  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  not  to  exceed  $750,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987".« 


By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Batjctts,  Mr 
DoDD,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr 
Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Haw 
KINS,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lau 

TENBERG,    MT.    LEVIN,    Mr.    MaT 

TiNGLY,  Mr.  McCttniE,  Mr.  Mel 

CKER,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pressler, 

Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr, 

S"rEVENS,     Mr.      Symms,      Mr, 

Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  des 

ignate    the    week    of    June    2,    1985 

through   June    8,    1985,    as    "Future 
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Problem  Solving  Program  Week;"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

rUTUBX  PKOBLIll  SOLVING  PROGKAM  WKKK 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  2.  1985.  through 
June  8,  1985.  as  "Future  Problem  Solv- 
ing Program  Week."  Future  Problem 
Solvers  is  an  educational  program 
which  has  created  and  organized  chap- 
ters in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
There  are  currently  over  100,000  stu- 
dents and  8,000  school  districts  in- 
volved in  Future  Problem  Solvers 
across  the  country,  and  even  a  few  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Future  Problem  Solving  Pro- 
gram seeks  to  educate  students  in  the 
area  of  solving  futuristic  problems 
which  they  may  encounter.  The  pro- 
gram is  based  on  a  six-step  problem 
solving  process  which  challenges  the 
students  in  mind  development  and  rea- 
soning. It  helps  its  participants  im- 
prove their  communication  skills,  their 
teamwork  skills,  and  their  research 
techniques.  By  using  their  problem 
solving  skills,  students  are  able  to  im- 
prove their  ability  to  think  critically, 
analytically,  and  creatively. 

This  joint  resolution  would  com- 
memorate the  week  of  June  2  through 
June  8,  during  which  students  from  all 
across  America  wUl  gather  in  Cedar 
Rapids.  lA,  for  the  National  Future 
Problem  Solvers  Bowl.  We  In  Congress 
should  take  this  important  opportuni- 
ty to  recognize  the  impressive  work  of 
this  program  and  its  participants. 
Future  Problem  Solvers  is  helping  our 
young  people  shape  and  build  the 
foundation  of  our  future,  and  this  res- 
olution merits  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  131 
Whereas  we  are  concerned  about  our  na- 
tion's youth  and  their  Interest  in  the  future 
problems  of  our  country  and  finding  cre- 
ative approaches  to  solve  those  problems; 
and 

Whereas  the  Future  Problem  Solving  Pro- 
gram, an  educational  program  which  com- 
bines problems  of  the  future  with  a  multiple 
step  creative  problem  solving  process,  has 
been  created  and  organized  In  all  50  states 
of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  program  which  began  as  a 
local  program  In  a  Oeorgla  high  school,  now 
involves  over  100.000  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  nationwide,  over 
S.OOO  school  districts,  and  several  foreign 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Future  Problem  Solving  Pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  teaching  problem  solv- 
ing skills,  assists  students  in  developing 
skills  In  the  areas  of  creative  thinking,  criti- 
cal and  analytical  thinking,  communication, 
research,  future  studies,  and  group  Interre- 
lations; and 


Whereas  students  representing  all  regions 
ol  the  United  States  of  America,  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  outstanding  performance  In 
earlier  problem  solving  competitions,  will  be 
assembling  to  participate  in  the  Future 
Problem  Solving  Bowl  on  June  2,  1986 
through  June  5,  1985:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  3,  1985.  through  June  8,  1985.  is  desig- 
nated as  "the  Future  Problem  Solving  Pro- 
gram Week, "  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  Government  agencies  and 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating   October    1985.    as    "National 
Head   Injury   Awareness   Month;"   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIORAL  RXAO  IIIJTniT  AWAXXimS  MOIITH 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Head  Injury  Awareness 
Month." 

Head  injury  Is  a  very  serious  health 
problem  in  our  Nation.  Over  100.000 
Americans  die  from  head  Injuries  each 
year,  mostly  in  motor  vehicle  or  sports 
accidents.  In  addition.  450.000  to 
700.000  people  sustain  head  injuries 
each  year  serious  enough  to  require 
hospitalization.  P^ty  thousand  of 
these  individuals  suffer  permanent 
brain  damage  that  prevents  them 
from  returning  to  schools,  jobs,  and 
normal  lifestyles. 

Two-thirds  of  these  seriously  dis- 
abled Individuals  are  young  people, 
under  the  age  of  30.  They  are  left  with 
mental  and  physical  Impairments, 
speech  problems,  and  behavioral  disor- 
ders. Often  these  disabilities  are  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
their  effects  are  still  debilitating.  In 
many  cases,  the  victims  of  serious 
head  injury  experience  frequent  fa- 
tigue, forgetfulness.  irritability,  and 
depression,  making  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult or  Impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain a  job  or  attend  school. 

The  families  of  head  injury  victims 
also  suffer.  They  must  bear  devastat- 
ing emotional  and  financial  burdens. 
Many  head  injury  victims  are  coma- 
tose for  extended  periods  of  time  and 
therefore  require  professional  services 
and  treatment,  but  because  of  a  lack 
of  sulUble  treatment  facilities,  family 
members  themselves  often  must 
assuime  the  burden  of  caring  for  vic- 
tims. 

A  great  many  of  these  families  have 
experienced  great  frustration  and  a 
sense  of  helplessness  In  their  search 
for  appropriate  facilities  and  treat- 
ment for  head  injury  victims.  As  a 
result,  they  have  joined  together  with 
a  number  of  health  care  professionals 
to  form  the  National  Head  Injury 
Foundation.  This  organization,  togeth- 
er with  its  numerous  State  chapters. 


has  been  working  tirelessly  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  problems  of  head 
injury  and  the  needs  of  disabled  head 
injury  victims.  The  National  Head 
Injury  Foundation  has  committed 
itself  to  bring  the  problems  of  head 
Injury  to  national  attention  and  to 
provide  the  families  of  head  Injury  vic- 
tims with  the  necessary  facilities  and 
resources. 

I  am  glad  to  assist  the  Foundation  in 
its  efforts,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  by  designating  October  1985 
as  "National  Head  Injury  Awareness 
Month." 

Mi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  132 
Whereas  an  estimated  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
people  require  hospitalization  each  year  for 
head  Injuries; 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  victims  die  as  a  result  of  head 
Injuries; 

Whereas  approximately  fifty  thousand 
head  injury  victims,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  under  the  age  of  thirty,  suffer 
permanent  brain  damage  that  prevents 
them  from  returning  to  schools,  jobs,  or 
normal  lifestyles; 

Whereas  the  effects  of  head  Injuries  are 
emotionally  and  financially  devastating  to 
families; 

Whereas  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of  facili- 
ties designed  to  care  for  the  special  needs  of 
the  head  injured;  and 

Whereas  long-term  medical  research  on 
braln-lnJured  patients  Is  Incomplete:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  October  1985  Is 
designated  "National  Head  Injury  Aware- 
ness Month"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
observe  that  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.sa 
At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaitm, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  aulded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
1-year,  across-the-board  freeze  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtnuioND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTZ]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sporuor  of  8.  104,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44,  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
imporiation  of  armor  piercing  bullets. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorimsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add 


a  new  subsection  dealing  with  ex- 
changes and  rentals  of  names  from 
donor  lists  and  membership  lists. 

S.  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  national  security  by  allowing 
access  to  certain  Federal  criminal  his- 
tory records. 

S.  361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  361,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonitem- 
izers. 

S.  425 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  425  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

S.  TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  755  a  bill  to  provide  that 
transportation  provided  by  an  airline 
to  parents  of  its  employees  shall  be 
tax  free. 

S.  768 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  768,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
award  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal  to 
Jan  C.  Scruggs  in  recognition  of  his 
work  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medal. 

S.  926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  tlie 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  925,  a  bill  to  deny  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  973,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  an  alternative  corporate 
minimum  tax  in  lieu  of  the  present  ad- 
ditional corporate  minimum  tax,  to  pro- 
vide a  method  of  reducing  corporate 
tax  rates  by  the  amount  of  such  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.   Nunn].   arvd   the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  [Mr.  Stcnnis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  982,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  regarding  inter- 
national trade  in  softwood  lumber,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

B.  983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  983,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  limited  extension  of  alter- 
native means  of  providing  assistance 
under  the  School  Lunch  Program  and 
to  provide  for  national  commodity 
processing  programs. 

S.  lOlS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washiiagton  [Mr.  EIvans] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1018.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "guard"  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting certain  labor  organizations  to 
be  certified  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  as  representatives  of  em- 
ployees other  than  plant  guards. 

8.  1047 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ldgar].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN].  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1047.  a  bill 
to  reform  the  laws  relating  to  former 
Presidents. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
12,  1985  to  June  16.  1985,  as  "Family 
Reunion  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  Armored 
Force  Monument  Committee,  the  U.S. 
Armor  Association,  the  World  Wars 
Tank  Corps  Association,  the  Veterans 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  11th 
Armored  Calvary  Regiment  Associa- 
tion, the  Tank  Destroyer  Association, 
the  1st.  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  nth,  12th.  13th.  14th,  and 
16th  Armored  Division  Associations, 
and  the  Council  of  Armored  Division 
Associations,  jointly  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial to  the  "American  Armored  Force" 
on  U.S.  Government  property  in  Ar- 
lington. VA.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  20. 
1985.  through  October  26.  1985.  as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  "National 
Science  Week." 

BKNATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oramm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 64.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5,  1985,  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  88 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stajtord],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 8.  1985.  as  "National  Osteopathic 
Medicine  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  a  joint  res- 
olution condemning  the  passage  of 
Resolution  3379.  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  November  10, 
1975,  and  urging  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
and  U.S.  delegation  to  take  appropri- 
ate actions  necessary  to  erase  this 
shameful  resolution  from  the  record 
of  the  United  Nations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXmON  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zprinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Illiteracy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104    i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  October  23, 
1985,  as  "A  time  of  remembrance"  for 
aU  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  22,  1985,  as  "National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1985  as  "Missing  Children 
Day." 

SKNATX  tOUn  RCSOLUnOH  lit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bnu),  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  7,  1985  as 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day." 
sxMAiT  coRCTnutnrr  RxsoLimoM  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BRADLEY]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
4.  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  for  northern  Ireland. 

SKNATt  COltCUMUMT  RnOLUTIOM  3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kzrry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 38,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
commission  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  con- 
cept of  "nuclear  winter"  and  its 
impact  for  the  national  security  of 
both  nations. 

SKNATI  CONCUSKKirr  RXSOLUnOIl  4  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsxtnaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  corporate 
income  tax  rates  should  remain  grad- 
uated. 

SXIfATB  RXSOLUnOH  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  130,  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Trust  Fund. 

SXIfATX  RnOLTmOR  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastcn,  the 
names  of  the  Sen&tor  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnkll],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRxowsKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
144,  a  resolution  to  give  special  recog- 
nition to  the  achievements  of  John 
James  Audubon. 

SBIATB  RnOLtmoIf  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinskt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  FoRO],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148.  a  resolution  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

SEN  ATE  RXSOLOnOIf  154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


ana [Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  154,  a 
resolution  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  World  War  II  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

SKMAR  RXSOLUTION  ISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ldcar],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kasssbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Dantorth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  155,  a  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  actions  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government. 


AMENDliCENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Abdnor)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  43 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  E>o- 
MXNici)  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  32)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1985;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  foUowlnK: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  overall 
Federal  outlays  should  be  reduced  and  tt  Is 
assumed  that  leg^lslation  should  be  enacted 
to  conform  the  overtime  requirements 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  it  is 
further  assured  that  the  resulting  outlay  re- 
ductions shall  be  utilized  to  achieve  the  pre- 
viously agreed-upon  program  outlay  savings. 


LEVIN  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  55 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
amendment  No.  43  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Domznici)  to  amend- 
ment No.  43  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  instructions  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32), 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  (1.500.000.000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  »1.700.000.000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  IS 
by  «1.500,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,700,000,000. 


On  page  2 
by  $1,700,000 

On  page  3 
by  $1,500,000 

On  page  4 
by  $1,700,000 

On  page  4. 
by  $1,700,000 

On  page  4. 
by  $1,500,000 

On  page  4 
by  $3,200,000 

On  page  4 
by  $4,900,000 

On  page  4. 
by  $1,500,000 

On  page  4 
by  $1,700,000 

On  page  4 
by  $1,700,000, 


increase  the  amount  on  line  17 

,000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 

.000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 

,000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 

000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 

,000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 

,000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 

.000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 

.000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 

,000. 

decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 

000. 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  56 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grasslet,  and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  43 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  E>o- 
MKNici)  to  the  motion  to  recommit, 
with  instructions,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  32),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  add 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  revenues 
should  be  increased  and  it  is  assumed  that 
tax  legislation  will  be  enacted  to  limit  to  the 
national  median  family  income  the  amount 
of  farm  loss  which  may  be  deducted  against 
nonfarm  Income,  and  it  is  further  assumed 
that  revenues  derived  from  enactment  of 
such  legislation  be  used  to  reduce  individual 
Income  tax  rates  and  to  assure  that  full- 
time,  family-size  farm  operators  will  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  unfair  competition  from 
high-income  taxpayers  with  substantial 
nonfarm  Income. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
suBcoMifrmK  oh  kitergt  rxssakch  and 

DCVKLOnUMT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subconunittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  moved  its  hearing  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  Thursday.  May  9, 
at  2  p.m.,  on  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's Fusion  Energy  Programs.  This 
hearing  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Thursday,  May  9.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-336. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Paul 
Oilman  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
202-224-4431. 

SKLacT  coMMrrrxa  oh  indiah  afpairs 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  Saturday,  June  1, 
1985,  on  S.  400,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional health  promotion  policy  within 
the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  De- 


partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
and  long-term  plan  to  tribal  and  na- 
tional health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  objectives. 

The  bill  defines  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  smoking,  reduction  in  alcohol 
and  drug  use,  improvement  of  nutri- 
tion and  physical  fitness,  control  of 
stress,  Immunization,  control  of  high 
blood  pressure,  control  of  sexually 
transmittable  diseases,  family  plan- 
ning, pregnancy  and  Infant  care,  con- 
trol of  toxic  agents,  occupational 
safety  and  health,  control  of  acciden- 
tal injuries,  fluoridation  of  water,  and 
control  of  infectious  agents. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m., 
until  2  pjn.,  in  the  Kennedy  Middle 
School  Auditorium,  600  Boardman,  in 
Gallup,  NM.  Persons  wishing  to  testify 
or  who  have  questions  regarding  the 
hearing  should  contact  June  Tracy, 
professional  staff  member  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  at 
(202)  224-4521,  or  Faith  Roessel,  legis- 
lative aide  to  Senator  Jeff  Bingaman 
at  (202)  224-5521. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS, 


PRISONS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Bftr.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  state  of  America's  prison 
system.  In  the  last  decade  alone  our 
Nation's  prison  population  has  more 
than  doubled  and  is  now  increasing  15 
times  faster  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Many  factors  are  cited  as  the  cause 
for  this  country's  imprecedented  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women  In  State  and  Federal  peniten- 
tiaries. One  is  the  trend  toward  man- 
datory sentencing  laws.  During  the 
past  several  years  over  37  States  have 
passed  mandatory  sentencing  laws. 
Some  States  no  longer  allow  for  pris- 
oner parole.  These  changes  in  the  law 
have  resulted  in  longer  "average  time- 
served"  figures  than  those  of  prior 
years.  Another  reason  for  the  increase 
is  simply  that  there  continues  to  be  a 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  people  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  each  year.  Fur- 
ther, studies  have  shown  that  Judges 
are  assessing  stiffer  penalties  when  it 
is  within  their  discretion  to  do  so. 

As  a  result,  the  prison  populations  of 
40  States  exceed  prison  capacity.  In 
virtually  every  State  the  department 
of  corrections  is  asking  for  more 
money  to  construct  additional  prisons 
to  deal  with  overcrowding.  Thirty 
States,  because  of  overcrowded  condi- 
tions, are  unable  to  meet  minimal  re- 
quirements set  by  the  courts,  and  are 
under  State  or  Federal  court  order  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Eighteen  States 
have  people  sleeping  on  the  floors  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  place  to  put 
them. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
say  that  the  best  answer  to  meeting 
the  problem  of  prison  overcrowding  Is 
Just  to  build  more  prisons.  Others, 
however,  recognize  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  prison  construction  as  well  as 
the  dramatic  rise  in  annual  costs  of 
housing  prisoners,  and  advocate  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  existing  philos- 
ophy of  corrections.  This  new  ap- 
proach embodies  the  concept  that  im- 
prisonment should  be  the  punishment 
of  last  resort,  not  first  resort. 

Efforts  to  come  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive model  for  corrections  to  provide 
relief  of  prison  overcrowding  have 
been  underway  in  several  States.  One 
of  the  States,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  the 
State  of  Oregon.  For  the  past  3  years  a 
group  of  individuals  from  all  elements 
of  Oregon's  criminal  Justice  system 
have  been  working  together  on  a 
project  entitled  the  Oregon  Prison 
Overcrowding  Project  [OPOPl.  The 
projects  purpose  was  to  develop  long 
range  strategies  for  relieving  prison 
overcrowding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oregon  Prison 
Overcrowding  Project's  report  was  re- 
cently completed.  It  represents  many 
hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "policy  group."  It  also  is  a 
product  of  many  other  individuals  and 
organizations,  both  public  and  private, 
which  provided  support  both  finan- 
cially and  technically.  I  i^plaud  their 
work  and  ask  that  a  summary  of  the 
OPOP  report  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  summary  follows: 

OPOP:  Its  Mission  ahd  Method 

The  goal  of  the  Oregon  Prison  Overcrowd- 
ing Project  (OPOP)  is  to  develop  long-range 
strategies  for  relieving  the  prison  crowding 
problem.  OPOP  was  formed  In  May.  1983  as 
part  of  a  nationally  sponsored  demonstra- 
tion project  in  four  states.  The  Oregon  Jail 
Overcrowding  Project  (OJOP)  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oregon  Counties  la  a  second  gen- 
eration project  in  the  same  national  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Edna  McConnell 
Clark  Foundation  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  OPOP  is  currently 
funded  by  several/Northwest  foundations. 

Because  the  design  of  effective  long-range 
solutions  requires  participation  from  aU  ele- 
ments of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
OPOP's  "Policy  Group"  consists  of  officials 
from  law  enforcement,  local  government, 
the  Judiciary,  the  Legislature,  the  Parole 
Board,  the  Oregon  Corrections  Division,  the 
law  schools  and  prosecuting  and  defense  at- 
torneys. It  is  this  unique  opportunity  for 
communication  and  study  that  has  led  to  a 
strong  consensus  on  OPOP's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Another  source  of  consensus  is  OPOP's 
extensive  data  collection  effort.  OPOP  sur- 
veyed thousands  of  state  prisoners,  jail  in- 
mates and  probationers  regarding  personal 
characteristics,  criminal  histories  and  of- 
fense behaviors.  OPOP's  recommendations, 
therefore,  are  based  upon  substantial 
knowledge  about  Oregon's  offender  popula- 
tion and  a  strong  background  In  Oregon 
criminal  Justice  among  the  Policy  Group. 


ORBOOH'S  CROWDtnc  PROBUEM 


Oregon's  prison  crowding  situation  is  not 
new  or  unique,  but  it  is  a  serious  situation 
which  adversely  affects  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system.  Crowding  within  the  institu- 
tions can  promote  stress  and  resentment, 
presenting  an  immediate,  continual  danger 
to  staff  and  Inmates.  In  crowded  settings 
the  cost  of  housing  and  guarding  the  in- 
mates consumes  funds  that  were  once  spent 
on  programs  aimed  at  returning  Inmates  to 
productive  lives  upon  release.  Lack  of  jobs, 
recreation  or  activities  can  result  in  idleness 
and  Increased  tension.  Crowding  also  may 
have  a  negative  impact  upon  public  safety 
in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  crowding  causes 
early  release  of  Inmates  who  continue  to  be 
a  risk.  Second,  inmates  who  are  incarcerated 
in  crowded  conditions  may  be  more  likely  to 
reoffend  upon  release.  Another  result  of 
crowding  is  a  loss  of  credibility  throughout 
the  system.  Imposed  sentences  cannot  be 
carried  out  and  decisions  on  wtiat  to  do  with 
offenders  are  driven  by  what  Is  available 
rather  than  what  is  appropriate. 

Currently,  the  Oregon  State  Correctional 
Institution  (OSCI)  is  populated  at  206%  of 
single  cell  capacity  and  the  Oregon  State 
Penitentiary  is  at  153%  of  single  cell  capac- 
ity. Prisons  are  not  the  only  component  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system  which  are 
crowded.  Most  of  Oregon's  county  Jails  are 
crowded  and  many  have  hem  or  are  being 
sued  for  the  claimed  unconstitutionality  of 
their  conditions.  Field  services— probation 
and  parole— is  also  badly  overtaxed,  with  a 
statewide  caseload  which  has  grown  by 
nearly  2.000  in  the  last  1 W  years.  Overload- 
ing field  services  staff  can  result  in  lower 
quality  supervision  and  less  likelihood  that 
the  offender  will  receive  needed  services. 

At  this  time  about  one  in  every  40  adult 
male  Oregon  residents  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion—prison, parole  or  probation— of  the 
Oregon  Corrections  Division. 

Although  Oregon's  prisons  are  ovo'- 
crowded,  the  inmate  population  is  relatively 
stable  at  this  time  (3,562  as  of  February  1, 
1985).  However,  Oregon's  risk  group  popula- 
tion (crime  prone  males  aged  15-29)  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  stable  only  during  the 
next  few  years.  After  that,  the  size  of  the 
risk  group  is  expected  to  begin  to  climb 
again.  If  long  range  policy  choices  are  not 
enacted  during  1985,  prison  population  size 
is  likely  to  increase  In  the  1990's  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  larger  risk  group  begin  to  affnt 
prison  population.  The  time  to  gain  control 
over  the  problem  Is  now.  The  data  is  the 
best  ever,  and  consensus  among  policy- 
makers has  been  honed  by  nearly  three 
years  of  analysis,  discussion  and  deliate.  If 
action  is  taken  now.  the  future  of  Oregon 
corrections  can  still  be  shaped  by  deliberate 
policy  choices  rather  than  forces  beyond 
our  control. 

DTHAKICS  or  TBX  CROWSINO  PROBLOf 

Prison  population  is  determined  by  a 
simple  formula— how  many  offenders  enter 
prison  and  how  long  they  stay.  The  determi- 
nation of  these  basic  elements,  however,  is 
very  complex. 

This  is  because  decisions  at  every  level  of 
government  affect  who  goes  in  to  prison  and 
how  long  they  stay.  The  Legislature  decides 
what  is  a  crime  and  what  is  punishable  by 
prison,  the  police  decide  whether  to  arrest; 
the  prosecutor  decides  whether  to  charge 
and  at  what  level;  the  judge  decides  wheth- 
er the  convicted  offender  goes  to  prison. 
Jail,  an  alternative  facility,  is  placed  on  pro- 
bation, or  given  some  other  sanction.  If  the 
offender  is  placed  on  probation,  the  Judge 
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m»y  Uter  revoke  and  incarcerate  the  of- 
fender tf  the  probation  officer  decides  to 
report  violations  of  conditions.  If  the  of- 
fender is  imprisoned,  the  Parole  Board,  with 
the  aid  of  the  matrix."  determines  length 
of  stay.  After  prison,  offenders  serve  an  av- 
erase  of  11  months  on  parole,  during  which 
thejr  can  be  reincarcerated  for  violating  con- 
dlUons  which  apply  to  every  paroled 
inmate. 

The  criminal  Justice  "system"  consists  of  a 
series  of  discrete  decisions  which,  taken  to- 
gether, have  a  huge  impact  on  the  number 
of  offenders  in  the  system  and  in  the  prison. 
A  change  of  behavior  of  any  one  component 
often  impacts  the  entire  system;  policy 
choices  made  in  one  component  are  often 
offset  or  exaggerated  by  choices  made  In 
other  components. 

A  major  principle  of  OPOP's  findings  Is 
that  prison  and  Jail  population  sixes  are 
functions  of  policy  choices,  as  well  as  demo- 
graphics (such  as  the  size  of  the  risk  group). 
Therefore,  control  of  prison  and  Jail  popula- 
tions can  be  improved  by  implementing  ap- 
propriate policies,  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  coordination  and  consistency  through- 
out the  "system"  be  achieved,  and  that  ex- 
tensive Information,  not  currently  existing, 
be  gathered. 

rtNSixcs 

OPOP's  recommendations  for  action  are 
based  on  several  conclusions  about  the 
nature  of  Oregon's  criminal  Jiistice  system 
and  needs  for  change.  This  section  will  de- 
scribe some  philosophical  conclusions  and 
the  policy  recommendations  which  result. 

OPOP  in  this  study  has  not  determined 
the  extent  to  which  serious  state  prison 
overcrowding  is  due  to  lack  of  effective  risk 
discrimination,  lack  of  space  in  state  prisons 
and  local  Jails,  and  lack  of  altemaUve  sen- 
tencing sanctions.  We  believe  that  all  three 
factors  are  Involved.  But  until  we  can  devel- 
op a  more  accurate  risk  assessment  method 
and  a  coordinated  punishment/ risk  manage- 
ment sentencing  policy,  we  cannot  make  re- 
liable statewide  decisions  on  what  needs  to 
be  done.  This  includes  when,  what  kind,  and 
how  much  additional  custodial  space  Is  re- 
quired. Nevertheless,  these  decisions  must 
be  made.  We  look  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Council,  proposed  In  this  report,  to  make 
the  necessary  studies,  develop  the  data  and 
follow  through  with  recommendations  to  all 
three  branches  of  government. 

The  appropriate  mix  of  state  and  local 
custodial  space  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
question.  Many  local  Jails  are  antiquated 
and  need  replacement.  Additional  space  is 
clearly  needed  In  some  counties.  The  extent 
of  the  need  statewide  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  development  of  a  consistent 
policy  on  how  such  Jail  space  should  be 
used.  Local  Jails,  like  state  prison  facilities, 
should  be  utilized  under  a  punishment/risk 
management  sentencing  policy. 

A.  tUOeflnina  capacitv 

Criminal  Justice  policy  Is  often  driven  by 
notions  of  sanctioning  "capacity."  which  la 
commonly  defined  as  Incarcerative  "bed- 
space."  While  the  availability  of  bedspace  is 
important,  this  definition  is  seriously  Inad- 
e<iuate.  because  It  assumes  that  only  prisons 
or  Jails  can  meet  the  goals  of  the  criminal 
Justice  sanctioning  system.  A  more  accurate 
and  useful  definition  of  "capacity"  includes 
all  of  the  sanctions  available  to  the  system, 
including  bedspace  but  not  limited  to  It. 
Under  this  concept,  criminal  Justice  "capac- 
ity" becomes  a  fully  Integrated,  flexible 
sanctioning  system  which  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  services  and  sanctions.  A  critical 


part  of  our  recommendations  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  range  of  sanctions,  which 
must  be  available  in  order  to  match  sanc- 
tions to  the  crime  and  the  criminal. 

Within  this  broader  concept  of  capacity, 
sanctioning  options  can  be  thought  of  as 
lying  on  a  continuum,  with  the  least  restric- 
tive sanctions  on  one  end  and  the  most  re- 
strictive on  the  other  end.  The  following 
table  Illustrates  a  continuum  of  poasible 
sanctions,  with  the  average  cost  of  each,  and 
the  number  of  offenders  in  each.  It  clearly 
(but  only  roughly)  shows  why  "capacity" 
viewed  only  as  bedspace  distorts  the  overall 
nature  of  the  sanctioning  system's  "true" 
capacity. 
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The  cost  column  represents  costs  to  the 
sUte.  It  does  not  include  the  possible  social 
costs  of  either  incarceration  or  community- 
based  sanctions.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
table  that  the  least  restrictive  options,  such 
as  low  supervision  probation,  are  the  least 
costly  and  prison  incarceration  is  the  most 
costly  option  in  terms  of  cash  outlays  by  the 
state. 

Since  it  la  so  costly,  bedspace  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  relatively  "scarce"  resource,  one 
which  OPOP  believes  ought  to  be  reserved 
to  those  most  deserving  of  punishment  and 
who  represent  significant  risks  to  public 
safety.  The  notion  of  bedspace  as  a  scarce 
resource  leads  to  the  questions— who  are  the 
most  deserving  of  punishment  and  how  is 
risk  assessed? 

Currently,  the  "system"  has  no  consistent 
way  of  answering  these  questions  because 
there  are  no  clear  goals  and  standards. 
OPOP  believes  it  Is  essential  to  establish 
sutewlde  sanctioning  goals  to  help  establish 
which  offenders  receive  what  levels  of  sanc- 
tions and  services.  The  system  needs  coordi- 
nation and  consistency  in  its  decision 
making  if  the  problems  of  Jail  and  prison 
overcrowding  are  to  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed and  correctional  resources  efficient- 
ly and  effectively  managed. 

B.  A  punUhment  rUk  manaoement 
sanctioning  model  for  Oregon 

The  philosophy  which  OPOP  recommends 
Incorporates  the  principle  of  punishment 
which  already  characterizes  Oregon  sanc- 
tioning philosophy,  and  combines  It  with 
risk  management  Offenders  would  be 
placed  in  appropriate  sanctions  based  on  the 
need  to  respond  to  their  crime  (punishment) 
and  their  likelihood  of  committing  future 
crimes  (risk).  The  goals  of  the  sanctioning 
system  would  be  to  punish  offenders  equita- 
bly and  in  proportion  to  the  crime,  and  to 
restrict  offenders'  freedom  to  the  degree 


necessary  to  achieve  a  reasonable  level  of 
public  safety. 

In  order  to  do  this,  decision  making 
throughout  the  system— arrest,  prosecution, 
sentencing,  supervision  and  release— would 
be  based  on  using  scarce  resources  on  of- 
fenders who  most  deserve  punishment  and 
those  most  likely  to  conunlt  another  crime. 
The  question  of  an  appropriate  level  of  pun- 
ishment for  specific  crimes  is  a  matter  of 
policy  choice  made  by  responsible  and  ac- 
countable public  officials.  The  criminal  code 
enacted  by  the  Liegislature  sets  the  possible 
penalties  for  each  crime.  Offenders  wou'd 
be  placed  In  the  least  restrictive  (least 
costly)  appropriate  setting  In  order  to  re- 
serve bedspace  for  those  who  moat  need  it 
based  upon  punishment  and  risk. 

In  order  for  a  punishment /risk  manage- 
ment sanctioning  system  to  be  successfully 
implemented  in  Oregon,  several  Interim 
steps  must  be  taken. 

Primary  among  these  steps  Is  the  system- 
atic development  of  risk  assessment  technol- 
ogy. Risk  aaseaament  scales  which  reliably 
screen  for  risk  have  been  produced  In  other 
states,  notably  Iowa.  These  scales  are  based 
upon  the  actuarial  principles  used  in  the  in- 
surance Industry  to  screen  for  and  thus 
manage  risk.  The  development  of  vastly  Im- 
proved risk  screening  tools  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  advances  in  criminal  Justice 
numagement  in  recent  years,  but  It  has  had 
no  impact  so  far  in  Oregon.  It  Is  critical  that 
Oregon  do  a  high  quality  Job  of  developing 
and  applying  the  risk  management  tool.  The 
tool  must  be  tested  and  statistically  validat- 
ed on  Oregon's  offender  population. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  OPOP 
supports  the  establishment  of  a  'Criminal 
Justice  Council "  charged  with  gtildlng  the 
technical  work  required  to  develop  the  risk 
screening  scales  (HB  2093).  The  risk  assess- 
ment development  should  be  geared  to  all 
decision  points  where  risk  is  a  relevant 
factor,  including  pretrial  custody,  charging, 
sentencing,  supervision  and  releasing  deci- 
sions. This  fits  well  with  the  Council's  over- 
all objective  of  Improving  communication 
and  coordination  among  criminal  Justice 
agencies,  which  is  essential  for  long-term 
Improvements  and  plaiuilng  In  criminal  Jus- 
tice policy. 

Another  important  step  is  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  full  range  of  sanctioning  options, 
especially  those  between  the  most  and  least 
restrictive.  Judges,  probation  officers,  etc., 
cannot  use  alternatives  which  are  over- 
loaded or  do  not  exist.  The  range  of  existing 
options  varies  from  county  to  county.  OPOP 
recommends  that  a  priority  for  Oregon  be 
the  further  development  of  sanctioning  op- 
tions and  the  provision  of  services  necessary 
to  help  prevent  future  crime.  It  Is  important 
to  "fill  the  gaps"  in  the  local  sanctions  and 
services. 

The  provision  of  services  is  an  essential  In- 
gredient In  risk  management  because  It  ad- 
dresses the  Importance  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  offenders.  The  "reduction  of  risk" 
should  be  a  goal  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  HB  3093  requires  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Council  to  "study  and  make  recommen- 
dations" regarding  community  corrections 
programs. 

Finally,  another  key  to  the  successful  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  the  risk 
punlshment/rlsk  management  model  Is  the 
availability  of  relevant  Information.  Risk  as- 
sessment technology  requires  collection  of 
additional  reliable,  timely  Information 
which  Is  not  currently  being  collected  In 
Oregon.  Oregon's  Corrections  Division  has  a 
great  deal  of  daily  management  information 


about  how  many  offenders  there  are,  where 
they  are  located,  etc.  These  daU  allow  the 
Division  to  plan  for  housing,  staffing,  etc. 
But  they  do  not  generally  describe  the  of- 
fenders In  terms  of  personal  characteristics, 
the  nature  of  their  crimes  (e.g.,  levels  of  vio- 
lence) or  their  criminal  history.  This  match- 
ing of  offenders,  offenses  and  sanctions  is 
the  essence  of  risk  management.  The  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Council  should  guide  the  devel- 
opment of  an  information  base  which  will 
serve  both  the  initial  development  needs  for 
risk  assessment,  and  the  continual  testing 
and  validation  necessary  to  maintain  their 
effectiveness.  With  the  right  information, 
risk  management  can  be  effective  at  each 
level  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
smotART:  AOVAHTAOBS  or  A  PTTinSHiairT/USK 
MAIf  AOmXIfT  MODEL 

A  criminal  Justice  sanctioning  system 
based  upon  both  punishment  and  risk  man- 
agement would  have  several  advantages: 

It  recognizes  the  need  to  respond  to  crime, 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  (punishment).  It  will  reserve  prison 
and  Jail  space  for  the  most  serious  and  dan- 
gerous offenders,  help  to  restore  or  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  the  system  and  maxi- 
mize the  chance  for  a  deterrent  effect  for 
the  criminal  sanction. 

It  recognizes  the  importance  of  equity  In 
sanctioning  offenders;  that  like  crimes 
should  receive  similar  sanctions.  This 
should  also  help  credibility  and  may  relate 
to  offender  willingness  to  cooperate  in  reha- 
blUUtion  efforts. 

It  is  realistic  in  that  it  recognizes: 

1.  That  the  Oregon  criminal  Justice 
system  already  operates  on  the  basis  of  pun- 
ishment and  risk,  but  the  latter  largely 
occurs  on  an  intuitive  level  without  coordi- 
nation. Examples  of  current  risk  assessnjient 
would  be  Judicial  assessment  of  risk  at  the 
time  of  sentencing;  the  parole  matrix'  histo- 
ry/risk score;  and  the  Corrections  Division 
security  classification  procedures  for  new  in- 
stitutional admissions.  Oregon  needs  to  sys- 
tematize, expand,  and  coordinate  all  of 
these  while  raising  the  level  of  decision 
quality  through  careful  development  of  sta- 
tistically validated  risk  assessment  tools. 

2.  That  a  level  of  risk  is  Inevitable  in  deal- 
ing with  offenders.  It  simply  cannot  be 
avoided;  and  given  that,  we  should  do  the 
best  possible  Job  in  managing  it.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  eliminate  all  risk,  the  fiscal 
costs  would  be  enormous. 

It  retains  a  level  of  discretion  within  the 
sanctioning  model  that  will  allow  the 
sjrstem  to  operate  with  some  flexibility. 
Today,  some  states  are  moving  toward  "de- 
termlnlBtic"  sanctioning  systems  based  ex- 
clusively on  punishment  which  allow  little 
or  no  discretion.  These  systems  essentially 
lock  the  sanctions  in  at  the  earliest  decision 
stages  when  Information  Is  the  least  reliable 
and  often  unavailable.  When  this  happens. 
It  is  often  Impossible  to  adjust  for  errors  or 
to  respond  appropriately  to  the  offender's 
progress. 

It  Incorporates  effective  resource  manage- 
ment as  twth  a  goal  of  the  model  (that  la, 
that  punishment  and  risk  should  be  keyed 
to  available  resources)  and  as  a  logical  out- 
come of  the  model.  Risk  management  allows 
resources  to  be  used  based  upon  systemati- 
cally determined  need  for  security  as  well  as 
the  need  to  punish.  Resources  are  not  being 
"wasted"  on  offenders  who  do  not  need 
them,  whether  those  resources  are  sanctions 
or  services. 

It  uses  limited  Jail  and  prison  space  on 
those  most  "deserving"  of  punishment.  This 
model,  properly  developed  and  implement- 


ed, would  answer  the  policy  question  of 
"What  are  prisons  and  Jails  for?"  leading  to 
their  designated  use  on  those  whose  crimes 
and  risk  Justify  that  allocation  of  resources. 

The  punlshment/rlsk  management  model 
involves  the  entire  criminal  Justice  system, 
from  decisions  to  release  pending  trial  to  de- 
cisions to  release  from  prison.  Risk  assess- 
ment tools  can  be  developed  for  each  of 
these  decision  points.  Thus,  the  approach 
has  utility  and  relevance  to  all  officials  be- 
cause it  will  help  them  do  their  Jobs  better. 

Finally,  commitment  to  a  common  set  of 
goals  for  sanctioning  policy  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  improved  communication  and 
coordination  among  all  criminal  Justice 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government,  by 
virtue  of  the  need  for  continual  discussion. 
This  should  address  the  too-common  atti- 
tude that  "capacity"  is  solely  the  problem  of 
the  Corrections  Division  and  the  sheriffs, 
and  help  to  establish  the  idea  that  everyone 
must  assume  responsibility  for  it. 

POTERTIAL  IMPACT  ON  RKSOlTltCX  MAXAGEMKNT 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  much  risk  manage- 
ment could  potentially  benefit  the  system. 
OPOP  data  on  prison  inmates  and  proba- 
tioners were  analjrzed  to  gauge  whether  any 
offenders  currently  Incarcerated  in  state 
prisons  might  be  considered  low  risk.  The 
procedures  are  described  in  detail  In  the  full 
report.  By  successively  eliminating  prison 
inmates  on  the  basis  of  violent  behavior, 
criminal  history  and  the  Iowa  risk  assess- 
ment scale,  our  data  Indicate  that  12.5%  of 
the  prison  population  closely  resembles  the 
least  risky  52%  of  the  probation  population. 
This  12.5%  is  equivalent  to  about  441  in- 
mates. 

This  analysis  would  have  to  be  validated 
using  a  tested  Oregon-based  risk  assessment 
tool  to  be  considered  conclusive.  But  it  is 
strongly  suggestive  that  weU-developed  risk 
management  could  result  in  better  use  of 
prison  space.  Currently,  the  average  annual 
cost  of  incarcerating  an  offender  In  the 
Oregon  State  Correctional  Institute  is  about 
$14,000.  The  cost  of  community  supervision 
is  much  less.  (See  Table  1)  The  potential 
fiscal  Impact  is  thus  very  large,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  Impact  which  might  be 
realized  by  applying  the  same  sanctioning 
tools  to  local  Jail  populations. 

OPOP's  focus  through  the  past  2Vi  years 
has  been  on  recommending  long-term  strat- 
egies for  relieving  the  crowding  problem. 
The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report  achieve  that  goal,  but  do  so  without 
fundamental  structural  revision  of  Oregon's 
criminal  justice  system,  which  we  believe  is 
sound. 

Instead,  our  recommendations  recognize 
that  criminal  Justice  policy  must  be  based, 
like  other  areas  of  public  policy,  on  the 
notion  of  scarcity  of  resources.  We  cannot 
expect  the  criminal  justice  system  to  catch 
all  criminals  and  prevent  all  of  them  from 
ever  committing  another  crime.  We  can, 
however,  create  a  system  which  uses  re- 
sources wisely,  applying  the  moat  expensive, 
moat  reatrlctlve  reaource  In  the  Intereat  of 
public  safety.* 


CIVILIAN  MANAGERS  LOST  WAR 

IN  VIETNAM 
•  Mr.  CKDLDWATER,  Mr.  President, 
until  this  year,  the  story  had  not  been 
told  of  how  civilian  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  hobbled,  chained,  and 
bound  American  military  forces  with 
restrictions  saying  what  the  military 
could  and  could  not  do  in  Indochina. 


These  restrictions  were  known  as  rules 
of  engagement.  The  recent  declassifi- 
cation of  these  documents,  formerly 
classified  top  secret,  proves  the  mili- 
tary toolt  a  bum  rap  in  Vietnam. 

D.S.  military  forces  did  not  lose  the 
Vietnam  war,  civilian  policymakers 
did. 

The  rules  of  engagement  caused  a 
piecemealing  of  air  operations  which 
allowed  North  Vietnam  to  adjust  to 
the  n.S.  air  bombing  campaign  by  im- 
porting war  materials  through  routes 
immune  from  attack  and  then  to  dis- 
burse and  store  the  materials  in  guar- 
anteed sanctuaries.  From  these  safe 
areas  North  Vietnam  InfUtrated  the 
material  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
The  rules  allowed  the  enemy  to  pro- 
tect its  forces  and  material,  provided  It 
with  military  training  and  staging 
areas  free  from  attack  and  permitted 
it  to  erect  massed  air  defense  weapons. 
One  of  the  most  tragic  consequences 
of  the  rules  was  the  impact  on  Ameri- 
can aircraft  and  pUot  losses  by  giving 
North  Vietnam  time  to  build  up  its  so- 
phisticated air  defense  system. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  once 
civilian  policymakers  decide  on  war, 
the  result  of  placing  military  oper- 
ations under  day-to-day  management 
of  unskilled  amateurs  and  rejecting 
the  advice  of  the  best  military  profes- 
sionals may  be  loss  of  the  original  ob- 
jective for  going  to  war.  Such  rules 
must  never  again  be  applied  to  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  my  legal  counsel,  Mr. 
J.  Terry  Emerson,  was  invited  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment at  a  symposium  held  on  Ci^itol 
Hill  last  week  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Coimcil,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  American  Conserv- 
ative Union.  His  statement  presents  a 
tight  history  of  the  effect  and  evolu- 
tion of  these  rules.  One  could  not 
cl'vim  to  understand  the  Vietnam  war 
without  being  aware  of  the  niles  of  en- 
gagement and  for  that  reason  I  submit 
his  remarks  for  the  Rscoks. 

The  remarks  follow: 

VlRKAM  RULB  OP  EnOAOKMKirT 

(J.  Terry  Emerson) 

United  States  military  forces  did  not  lose 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Congreas  did  not  blodi  the  Vietnam  War. 
In  fact.  Congress  was  up  to  Its  ears  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  from  as  early  as  1949 
when  it  first  pushed  funds  on  President 
Truman  to  support  antlcommunist  forces  in 
Indochina. 

Although  Congress  can  be  blamed  for  de- 
nying Presidents  authority  to  enforce  the 
peace  agreement  with  Hanoi  after  January 
1973,  it  was  civilian  managers  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  who  first  denied  our  military 
forces  victory  by  imposing  a  complex  and 
lengthy  set  of  restrictions  on  what  the  mili- 
tary could  and  could  not  do  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia.  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 
These  restrictions  were  known  as  Rules  of 
Engagement. 

They  ran  on  page  after  page  and  were 
constantly  changing.  The  rules  were  almost 
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imponlble  to  memoriae  or  Interpret,  al- 
though our  pilots  had  to  do  so.  When  some 
chances  were  made  after  repeated  appeals 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  reductions  were 
(radual  and  not  strong  enough  to  serve  stra- 
tegic ends.  Numerous  partial  and  total 
bombing  halts  Interrupted  the  effectiveness 
of  preceding  bombing  campaigns.  Often, 
when  limited  extensions  of  target  areas 
were  granted,  they  were  withdrawn  shortly 
afterward. 

Fbr  years  the  contents  of  theae  rules  were 
kept  top  secret.  It  is  only  this  year,  thanks 
to  the  initiative  of  Senator  Goldwater  and 
the  agreement  of  Secretary  Weinberger, 
that  the  actual  text  of  the  rules  were  declas- 
sified. In  addition,  a  contemporary  histori- 
cal examination  of  the  air  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  compiled  by  the  Air  Force  was  among 
the  top  secret  documents  newly  released  at 
Senator  Goldwater's  request. 

The  rules  covering  North  Vietnam.  Laos 
and  Cambodia  were  Issued  in  the  form  of 
daily  message  traffic  and  these  papers  were 
not  retained.  They  are  described,  however, 
in  the  three  volume  Air  Force  report  enti- 
tled Project  Checo.  The  detailed  rules  for 
South  Vietnam  were  Issued  as  official  direc- 
tives and  the  complete  set  of  these  rules  for 
19M  and  1971  were  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Senator  Goldwater.  The 
Air  Force  reports  and  the  rules  appear  In 
the  Record  of  March  6.  14.  18  and  M. 

These  newly  public  documents  reveal  Just 
how  comprehensive  the  restrictions  were 
that  bound  our  military  units  In  Vietnam. 
For  example,  one  rule  told  American  pilots 
they  were  not  permitted  to  attack  a  North 
Vietnam  MIG  sitting  on  the  runway.  The 
only  time  it  could  be  attacked  was  after  it 
was  in  flight,  was  clearly  Identified  and 
showed  hostUe  Intentions.  Even  then.  Its 
base  could  not  be  bombed.  The  same  "hos- 
tile intention"  rule  applied  to  truck  convoys 
driving  on  highways  In  Laos  and  North  Viet- 
nam, if  you  can  imagine  how  a  truck  Is  to 
show  hostile  intent.  In  some  regions,  enemy 
trucks  could  evade  attack  under  the  rules  by 
simply  driving  off  the  road.  Even  military 
truck  parks  located  200  yards  from  a  road 
could  not  be  destroyed.  Another  rule  provid- 
ed that  SAM  missile  sites  could  not  be 
struck  while  they  were  under  construction 
but  only  after  they  became  operational  and 
dangerous,  unless  a  bombing  halt  was  in 
effect  and  not  even  an  active  missile  site 
could  be  attacked. 

In  19«7.  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  conducted  extensive  hearings 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam.  After  gathering  the 
facts,  the  Subcommittee  issued  a  report  on 
August  31.  which  was  strongly  critical  of  the 
Rules  of  Engagement. 

The  Subcommittee  concluded: 

"That  the  air  campaign  has  not  achieved 
Its  objectives  to  a  greater  extent  cannot  be 
attributed  to  inability  or  impotence  of  air 
power.  It  attesU.  rather,  to  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  our  air  might  by  overly  restrictive 
controls,  limitations,  and  the  doctrine  of 
gradualism'  placed  on  our  aviation  forces 
which  prevented  them  from  waging  the  air 
campaign  In  the  manner  and  according  to 
the  timetable  which  was  best  calculated  to 
achieve  maximum  results." 

The  Subcommittee  found  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration liad  "discounted  the  profes- 
sional Judgment  of  our  best  military  leaders 
and  substituted  civilian  Judgment  In  the  de- 
tails of  target  selection  and  the  timing  of 
strikes."  The  Subcommittee  charged  these 


dviUan  managers  with  having  "shackled  the 
true  potential  of  air  power  and  permitted 
the  bulid  up  of  what  has  become  the  world's 
most  formidable  anti  aircraft  defense.  .  . 
The  Subcommittee  found  the  Rules  of  En- 
gagement to  be  directly  attributable  for  the 
fact  that  "during  the  entire  year  of  10M  less 
than  1%  of  the  total  sorties  flown  against 
North  Vietnam  were  against  fixed  targets 
on  the  JCS  target  list."  I  should  point  out 
the  targets  on  the  Joint  Chief's  list  could 
not  be  hit  without  specific  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  concentration  of  the  air  war  to  areas 
well  south  of  the  vital  Ranol-Halphong  re- 
gions, which  left  the  Important  targets  un- 
touched—the existence  of  large  assured 
sanctuaries— the  failure  to  close  the  Port  of 
Haiphong— the  prohibition  against  a  coordi- 
nated aerial  mining  of  coastal  water  lanes  of 
communication  with  a  bombing  attack  con- 
tinuously cutting  off  rail  and  road  lines  to 
China,  all  these  results  of  the  rules  com- 
bined to  cause  a  plecemealing  of  air  oper- 
ations which  allowed  North  Vietnam  to 
adjust  to  the  air  campaign  by  importing  war 
materials  from  communist  countries 
through  routes  immune  from  attack  and 
then  to  disburse  and  store  this  material  in 
guaranteed  sanctuaries.  From  these  safe 
areas  North  Vietnam  infiltrated  the  materi- 
al to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  By  granting 
North  Vietnam  sanctuaries  with  our  bless- 
ing, the  Rules  of  Engagement  allowed  the 
enemy  to  protect  its  forces  and  material. 
provided  It  with  military  training  and  stag- 
ing areas  free  from  attack  and  permitted  it 
to  erect  massed  air  defense  weapons. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  consequences  of 
the  Rules  of  Engagement  was  the  Impact  on 
American  aircraft  and  pilot  losses  by  giving 
North  Vietnam  time  to  build  up  Its  sophisti- 
cated air  defense  and  to  disburse  Its  stocks 
of  war  supplies.  The  point  on  which  military 
experts  disagreed  most  vehemently  with  ci- 
vilian managers  was  the  certainty  among 
professional  military  men  that  these  self  im- 
posed restrictions  greatly  Increased  U.S.  cas- 
ualties. 

Revisionist  historians  argue  military  lead- 
ers did  not  convey  to  civilian  officials  the 
depth  of  their  concern  with  the  rules.  Bunk! 

The  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  newly  de- 
classified documents  reveal  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  repeatedly  argued  against  the  artifi- 
cial limitations  impeding  the  objectives  of 
our  nation  in  the  Vietnam  War.  A  handful 
of  civilian  advisors,  such  as  Walt  Rostow. 
agreed  with  military  professionals  that  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  bombing  of  war 
making  resources  in  North  Vietnam  would 
have  decisive  results,  but  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  Clifford  stubbornly  in- 
sisted on  continued  strict  limitations  over 
military  operations. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  commanders  in  the 
field  pressed  time  after  time  for  changes  in 
the  rules  to  put  more  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam.  For  example,  in  1W8.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  convened  a  senior 
group  of  advisors  from  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments,  the  CIA  and  the  White 
House  to  review  United  States  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  General  Wheeler  submitted  a 
paper  to  this  group  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  The  cover  memo  for  his  paper  noted 
that  "General  Wheeler  would  favor  action 
to  close  the  Port  of  Haiphong  through 
mining  or  otherwise."  But  a  specific  paper 
was  not  included  since  President  Johnson 
had  already  indicated  closing  the  ports  was 
not  an  action  he  was  going  to  consider,  even 
ss  part  of  a  comprehensive  review.  This  il- 
lustrates what  our  military  leadership  was 
up  against. 


Spedfically.  the  paper  written  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  proposed: 

"An  integrated  interdiction  campaign 
should  be  undertaken  against  the  road,  rail 
and  waterway  lines  of  communication  with 
the  objective  of  Isolating  the  logistics  base 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  from  each  other 
and  the  rest  of  North  Vietnam." 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the  Chiefs  wrote 
It  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  restricted  and 
prohibited  areas  around  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong and  to  delete  the  Special  Northeast 
Coastal  Armed  Reconnaissance  area  which 
limited  attacks  on  North  Vietnamese  craft 
to  those  within  three  nautical  miles  of  the 
coast. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  explained  how  North 
Vietnam  had  taken  advantage  of  the  sanctu- 
aries gratuitously  given  them  in  the  cities. 
The  JCS  paper  sUted: 

"There  have  been  repeated  and  reliable 
intelligence  reports  that  indicate  civilians 
not  engaged  in  essential  war  supporting  ac- 
tivities have  been  evacuated  from  the  cities 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Photographic  Intel- 
ligence, particularly  of  Haiphong,  clearly 
shows  that  materials  of  war  are  stock  piled 
In  all  open  storage  areas  and  along  the 
streets  throughout  almost  one  half  of  the 
city.  Rather  than  an  area  for  urt>an  living, 
the  city  has  become  an  armed  camp  and  a 
large  logistics  storage  base." 

But  the  Joint  Chiefs'  paper  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  On  March  31.  19M.  President  Johnson 
announced  he  would  not  seek  reelection  and 
at  the  same  time  he  restricted  air  strikes  on 
North  Vietnam  to  a  line  south  of  the  19th 
parallel.  Then,  on  December  1.  President 
Jotuison  ordered  the  complete  cessation  of 
bombing  In  North  Vletman,  Only  defensive 
air  operations  were  permitted  untU  the  re- 
sumption of  strategic  bombing  in  May  of 
1972  by  President  Nixon. 

During  this  bombing  halt,  D.S.  aircraft 
could  not  make  even  protective  reaction 
strikes  into  North  Vietnam  unless  the  strike 
was  below  the  19th  parallel  and  It  was  an 
immediate  response  against  enemy  aircraft 
which  had  taken  aggressive  action  against 
our  aircraft.  Military  requests  for  one  time 
preemptive  strikes  against  the  maturing 
North  Vietnamese  air  defense  system  south 
of  the  20th  parallel  were  turned  down.  This 
permitted  the  system  to  reach  a  high  level 
of  sophistication  in  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese linked  their  OCI  radars  with  the 
lock  on  radar  capability  of  SAM  sites  to 
guide  MIG  attacks  on  U.S.  aircraft  and  to 
aim  SAMs  undetected  until  the  Instant  of 
firing  against  our  aircraft. 

The  Rules  of  E:ngagement  were  so  tight 
that  during  the  last  week  of  March  1972, 
General  Lavelle,  Commander  of  the  Sev- 
enth Air  Force,  was  relieved  of  duty  for  al- 
legedly ordering  unauthorized  raids  against 
North  Vietnamese  air  fields  and  radar  sites. 
During  the  same  week  General  Lavelle  was 
recalled,  Noth  Vietnam  launched  a  major 
offensive  against  South  Vietnam.  Within  a 
week  the  rules  he  was  accused  of  violating 
were  obsolete.  Authority  was  granted  in 
April  1973  to  use  tactical  air  strikes  against 
SAMs,  artillery  and  other  military  targets 
to  the  18th  psxallel  and  protective  reaction 
strikes  were  authorized  as  far  as  the  20th 
parallel. 

A  month  later.  President  Nixon  ordered 
the  mining  of  Haiphong  hartmr  and  offen- 
sive air  operations  were  reopened  through- 
out North  Vietnam  except  for  a  buffer  zone 
at  the  communist  Chinese  border.  There 
was  a  brief  suspension  of  bombing  north  of 
the  20th  parallel  In  late  October,  but  Presi- 
dent Nixon  initiated  the  famous  Christmas 


bombings,  12  consecutive  days  of  strikes 
starting  on  December  18,  1972,  using  B-52's 
on  a  sustained  basis  for  the  first  time  over 
the  northern  pari  of  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi 
returned  to  the  negotiating  table  immedi- 
ately and  signed  a  peace  agreement  within 
six  weeks. 

A  major  objection  to  increased  war  oper- 
ations that  prevailed  among  civilian  policy 
makers  had  been  concerned  about  armed 
intervention  by  Red  China.  Yet  Henry  Kis- 
singer tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  "Tears  of  Up- 
heaval." that  during  his  visit  to  Peking  in 
February  1973  he  discovered  a  unified  com- 
munist Vietnam  dominant  in  Indochina 
would  be  a  strategic  nightmare  for  Main- 
land China.  Peking  approved  the  goals  of 
the  Paris  peace  agreement  because  It  would 
benefit  China  by  denying  Hanoi  primacy  in 
the  region  and  buffer  North  Vietnam  with 
three  Independent  states.  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam.  Dr.  Kissinger  also 
writes  that  he  discovered  the  answer  to  a 
mystery  which  had  long  confounded  iiim. 
The  road  Chinese  troops  had  been  building 
through  northern  Laos  for  nesu-ly  a  decade 
was  not  intended  or  used  to  supply  the 
Pathet  Lao;  Instead  it  sat  on  the  flank  of 
the  advancing  North  Vietnamese  and  could 
be  used  to  contain  and  threaten  Hanoi's  pos- 
sible domination  over  all  Indochina.  No 
wonder  that  Red  China  had  stood  by  pas- 
sively when  virtually  unlimited  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  had  been  permitted  in  De- 
cember 1972. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  Presidents  Nixon  or  Ford  to  uphold 
the  peace  terms.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, the  resulting  collapse  of  South  Vietnam 
in  1975  "not  only  led  to  genocldal  horrors  in 
Indochina:  from  Angola  to  Ethiopia  to  Iran 
to  Afghanistan.  It  ushered  in  a  period  of 
American  humilitatlon  (and)  an  unprece- 
dented Soviet  geopolitical  offensive  all  over 
the  globe. .  . 

But  the  Congressional  abandoment  of 
friendly  peoples  who  relied  on  us  came  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  real  architects  of 
the  lost  opportunity  that  doomed  our  un- 
dertaking in  Vietnam  were  the  civilian  offi- 
cials who  had  made  a  commitment  large 
enough  to  risk  our  global  position  but  exe- 
cuted it  with  so  much  hesitation  as  to  defeat 
their  purpose.  Without  derogating  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  once  civUian  pol- 
icymakers decide  on  war,  the  result  of  plac- 
ing military  strategy  and  tactical  operations 
under  the  day  to  day  direction  of  unskilled 
amateurs  may  be  greater  sacrifice  in  blood 
and  the  denial  of  a  military  victory.  Once 
American  forces  were  committed,  there  is 
no  logical  goal  except  to  prevail.* 


WASTEWAY?  NO  WAY! 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  few  ye&rs,  John  B.  Oakes 
of  the  New  York  Times  has  written  a 
series  of  columns  on  the  Westway  real 
estate  development  and  highway 
project  in  New  York  City.  Today  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rscoss  a  column  from 
Jime  6.  1983. 

In  this  particular  piece,  lit.  Oakes 
stresses  the  availability  of  the  trade-In 
option  to  the  city  and  the  State. 
Under  the  trade-in  option.  New  York 
would  be  able  to  trade-in  $1.71  billion 
in  Federal  funds  which  could  be  used 
to  construct  a  nonlandf ill  highway  and 


to   rehabilitate   New  York's  crippled 
mass  transit  system. 

Some  37  cities  in  21  States  have 
traded  in  interstate  highwajrs  for  sub- 
stitute mass  transit  and/or  highway 
projects  since  1974.  For  instance, 
Boston  has  received  $1.4  billion.  Chica- 
go has  received  $1.1  billion,  and  Wash- 
ington, DC,  has  used  over  $2  billion  in 
trade-in  funds  for  the  Metro  system. 

Few  question  the  serious  transporta- 
tion needs  that  the  city  of  New  York 
faces.  These  trade-in  funds  could  be 
used  for  urgently  needed  repairs  to 
the  collapsing  subway,  bus  and  com- 
muter ni\  system.  Consider  this— if 
$85  million  were  deducted  from  the 
$1.71  billion  trade-in  total  to  cover  the 
85-percent  Federal  share  of  a  nonland- 
fill  alternative  highway  costing  $100 
million— then  the  city  would  have 
$1,625  billion  to  spend  on  mass  transit. 

The  trade-in  still  stands  as  a  viable 
and  attractive  alternative  for  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York,  but  time 
is  running  out.  The  deadline  for  New 
York  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade-in 
alternative  is  September  30,  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  Westway  plan  as 
it  now  stands  is  an  luiacceptable  as- 
sault on  the  envlroimient  and  the  Na- 
tion's Treasury.  New  York  does  have 
options  to  address  its  legitimate  trans- 
portation needs,  perhaps  foremost 
among  these  is  the  trade-in  option.  I 
ask  that  John  B.  Oakes'  column, 
"Wasteway,  Governor?  No  Way!"  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Wastkwat.  Oovkhkoh?  No  Wat! 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

Governor  Cuomo  is  a  pragmatic  politician 
as  well  as  a  respected  one.  He  is  risking  his 
reputation  on  both  counts  by  his  curious  re- 
luctance to  face  reality  in  the  Westway 
fiasco,  which  is  rapidly  turning  into  the 
Westway  sranrtal. 

Inexplicably,  Governor  Cuomo  is  ignoring 
recent  actions  both  in  Congress  and  In  the 
Federal  courts  that  make  trade-in  of  Feder- 
al interstate  highway  funds  a  more  realistic 
alternative  to  Westway  than  ever. 

Inexplicably,  he  airily  dlsmlaaes  as  "noth- 
ing new"  the  devastating  report  on  Westway 
prepared  at  his  request  by  Thomas  P. 
Pucscio,  a  former  Federal  prosecutor. 

Inexplicably,  Governor  Cuomo  refuses  to 
recognize  that  Westway,  far  from  being  a 
"free"  gift  from  a  benign  Federal  Govern- 
ment, will  impose  an  additional  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  people  of  New  York 
SUte. 

The  Governor  concedes  that  there  might 
be  better  ways  of  spending  "free"  Federal- 
dollars  for  the  state  than  by  pouring  them 
into  a  $2  billion  to  $S  billion,  4.2-mUe  super- 
highway, landfill  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment on  Manhattan's  lower  West  Side. 

Of  course  there  are.  One  of  the  ways  is  to 
trade  in  Westway  money  now,  as  the  law 
allows,  for  a  riverside  boulevard,  other  road 
and  bridge  repairs,  and  major  capital  Im- 
provements for  the  city's  bus  and  subway 
system.  Such  a  project  is  far  more  respon- 
sive to  New  York's  transportation  and  fi- 
nancial needs  than  Westway.  It  provides 
equal  if  not  greater  employment  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  much  more  quickly  realized.  It  will 
do   none   of   Westway's   inajor,    long-term 


damage  to  the  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment of  city  and  state.  It  will  not  force  New 
York  to  divert  massive  funds  from  real 
transportation  needs  to  this  unwanted  and 
unneeded  extravaganza. 

But,  said  the  Governor  to  this  reporter  a 
few  days  ago,  this  is  "not  the  choice."  His 
rejection  of  trade-in  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  mistaken  theory  that  while  Federal  dol- 
lars for  Westway  are  certain  and  sufficient, 
trade-in  funds  are  neither.  He  seems  en- 
tranced by  the  idea  that  if  we  are  going  to 
get  that  Federal  money  at  all.  we  had  better 
opt  for  Westway.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Late  last  year.  Congress  adopted  a  high- 
way law  that  for  all  its  many  faults  sets  up  a 
new  formula  for  distillMitlon  of  trade-in 
funds  that  is  particularly  beneficial  to  New 
York.  The  net  effect  of  this  and  other 
changes  is  to  solidify  the  assurance  that 
New  York  wlU  get  lU  fair  abare  of  trade-in 
grants  for  both  highways  and  mass  transit— 
if  it  only  asks  for  them. 

The  trade-in  timetable  means  that  New 
York  could  receive  at  least  $100  million  in 
its  first  installment,  beginning  a  few  months 
from  now.  The  entire  $1.6  billion  that  New 
York  would  be  in  line  to  receive  under 
trade-in  would  be  paid,  at  the  present  and 
planned  rate  of  Congressional  appropria- 
tions, within  seven  years. 

The  Governor  seems  to  shrug  aside  the 
virtual  certainty  that  New  York's  share  of 
Federal  interstate  highway  funds  will  not 
nearly  meet  the  00  percent  of  Westway's 
true  costs  that  it  is  supposed  to  cover. 
Unless  New  York's  annual  allotment  is  as- 
tronomically increaaed.  Westway's  cost  over- 
runs, inflation  and  federally  unreimbumible 
expenses  will  eventually  create  a  gap  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  several  hundred 
millions  to  $3  billion.  This  shortfall  can  be 
filled  only  by  diverting  Federal  and  state 
money  from  other,  more  worthwhile  road 
projects,  by  funzMllng  state  funds  into  the 
Westway  sinkhole  at  the  expense  of  genuine 
state  needs  elsewhere  or  by  raising  taxes. 

For  example,  under  bills  recently  intro- 
duced in  Albany,  some  Port  Authority  funds 
could  be  channeled  off  to  Westway.  and 
much  if  not  all  of  the  proposed  new  (1.25 
billion  tran^ortation  bond  issue  to  meet 
statewide  donands  could  be  sneaked  over  to 
Westway,  directly  or  indirectly,  while 
nobody  was  looking. 

Such  Westway  features  as  the  parkland 
atop  the  landfill,  and  roads,  sewers  and 
other  utilities  necessary  to  support  the  pri- 
vately financed  apartment  houses,  will  not 
be  eligible  for  full  Federal  funding.  Given 
perennial  shortages  of  both  state  and  city 
funds,  the  Westway  landfill  could  well 
become  the  Westway  wastelaiKL 

Fortunately,  Westway  construction  is  now 
tied  up  in  the  Federal  courts.  Questions 
stemming  from  an  alleged  conspiracy  by  two 
of  the  most  notoriously  arrogant  agencies  of 
Government— the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation— is  to  come  up  In  a  con- 
tempt trial  before  Federal  District  Judge 
Thomas  P.  Griesa  next  week;  but  It  may  be 
years  before  the  substantive  issues  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  are  resolved. 

Meanwhile,  trade-in  stands  as  the  practi- 
cal, immediately  effective  alternative  to  the 
staUed  and  discredited  Westway.  All  Mr. 
Cuomo  has  to  do  is  say  the  word.  Mayor 
Koch  will  doubtless  foUow  along.  After  all 
these  years,  it's  about  time  that  long-term 
commonsense  prevail  over  short-term 
common  politics.* 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  TRADE 

•  Mr.  RAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  plight  of  the  American 
fanner— and  about  the  connection  be- 
tween his  problems  and  our  trade 
problems  in  general. 

The  American  farmer  is  a  victim  of 
the  overvalued  dollar. 

He  Is  not  alone.  Workers  all  over 
this  country  In  all  kinds  of  industries 
see  their  Jobs  disappear  under  a  flood 
of  imports. 

Protection  is  not  the  answer— but 
nor  is  ignoring  the  problem.  We 
cannot  pretend  the  problem  will  go 
away,  will  right  itself. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues remarks  on  this  topic  made  by 
Roger  J.  Bacclgaluppl.  president  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Bacclgaluppl  is  eloquent 
in  his  description  of  the  problem  tmd 
of  our  need  to  act.  We  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  every  line  in  this  speech— 
but  we  can  all  benefit  from  reaidlng  it. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Bacdga- 
luppi's    speech    be    printed    in    the 

RCCOBO. 

The  text  follows: 

"AeucuLTUSAi.  Ezroar:  PaoBLUfs  ahd  a 

SoLunoH" 

(By  Rocer  J.  Bacdgaluppl) 

A  few  weeks  a«o  tn  Sacr«mento.  I  had  the 
privllece  of  addressing  the  National  Agrl- 
Marketinc  Aasodation  on  the  occasion  of 
National  Agriculture  Day— the  first  day  of 
spring— March  20.  I  Indicated  to  that  group 
that  it  was  a  nice  thought.  National  Ag  Day. 
but  that  there  was  little  to  celebrate.  Let  me 
tell  you  why. 

We  have  on  our  hands  today  the  greatest 
agricultural  depression  of  this  century.  All 
of  those  who  still  remain  in  agriculture 
should  be  congratulated.  They  have  sur- 
vived despite  a  government  policy  to  encour- 
age cheap  food  for  the  consumer.  That 
means  low  prices  to  the  fanner. 

More  recently,  our  federal  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  have  been  devastating  to  agri- 
culture, whether  it  be  in  California,  Kansas. 
or  Illinois.  We  continue  to  hear  how  robust 
our  economy  is— the  leader  In  the  world. 
But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Tou  probably  expect  me  to  talk  about  the 
1985  Farm  BOl  tonight.  If  you  do.  you  are 
going  to  be  disappointed.  All  I  will  say  on 
that  subject  is  that  no  matter  what  is  en- 
acted—the Administration's  program,  a 
much  less  costly  program  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayers,  or  a  program  that 
costs  many  times  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal—no '85  Farm  Bill  is  going  to  solve  the 
underlying  problems  In  agriculture  that 
have  developed  In  this  country  in  recent 
years.  Whatever  Farm  BUI  finally  evolves  is 
going  to  be  little  more  than  superficial  first- 
aid  by  untrained  paramedics  who  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  our  injuries  are  not 
superficial,  but  potentially  fatal  to  agricul- 
ture as  we  know  it  today.  Our  injuries  need 
to  be  diagnosed  carefully.  Only  then  can  we 
take  the  necessary  surgical  action  to  help 
agriculture  truly  recuperate.  A  box  of  band- 
aids  patched  all  over  a  mortally  wounded  In- 
dustry win  not  make  agriculture  any  better 
or  more  able  to  survive. 

We  have  a  crisis  in  this  country  that  must 
be  addressed  promptly  If  we  are  to  save  the 
economic  future  of  this  nation  and  the  rest 


of  the  world.  Very  strong  words,  but  I  be- 
lieve them  and  so  do  many  others.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike. 

The  problem  begins  with  the  public  per- 
ception that  the  economy  Is  doing  well.  Per- 
haps a  few  farmers  and  export  Industries 
are  being  hurt,  but  the  economy  In  general 
Is  doing  very  well.  Given  this  public  percep- 
ti<H).  why  should  Congress  take  action? 

They  must  take  that  action,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  because  our  economy— the  great- 
est economy  in  the  world— is  in  its  decliiM. 
The  decline  began  slowly,  but  has  now  ac- 
celerated. Just  four  years  ago,  in  IMl,  our 
merchandise  trade  deficit  amounted  to  only 
$38  billion.  That  means  we  Imported  $28  bil- 
lion more  products  than  we  exported.  Three 
years  later,  in  1984,  we  were  importing  $130 
billion  more  than  we  exported,  and  this  year 
it  is  expected  to  reach  about  $150  billion. 

Why  does  it  matter  that  we  are  importing 
more  than  five  times  as  many  Toyotas, 
Sonys,  agricultural  products,  and  Airbuses, 
to  name  Just  a  few  products,  than  we  did 
four  years  ago?  It  matters  primarily  because 
of  the  trend  It  represents.  If  five  times  as 
many  products  iiave  been  Imported  in  the 
last  four  years,  will  there  be  ten  times  as 
many  in  the  next  four  years,  and  20  times  as 
many  in  the  next  eight  or  ten  years? 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  some 
speclfica 

First,  the  United  States  has  fewer  trade 
barriers,  tariff  and  non-tariff,  than  any- 
where in  the  world.  Our  trading  partners, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  any  number  of  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  products.  We  In  agriculture 
must  continue  working  with  our  govern- 
ment to  improve  this  problem. 

Second,  the  economies  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  have  suffered  badly 
during  recent  years,  tending  to  hurt  our 
export  sales.  This  situation  has  begun  to  im- 
prove, but  remains  a  problem. 

The  two  problems  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
however,  pale  by  comparison  to  those  cre- 
ated by  the  grossly  overvalued  dollar.  It  Is 
the  dollar,  more  than  any  other  factor,  that 
Is  choking  off  our  exports  and  stimulating 
Imports. 

Some  have  suggested  that  exporters  in 
the  United  States  are  using  the  overvalued 
doUar  as  a  crutch  to  explain  why  they  are 
unable  to  export.  I  would  urge  them  to  con- 
sider the  facts. 

In  August  1980.  it  took  2.37  U.8.  dollars  to 
purchase  one  British  pound.  By  the  end  of 
February,  it  took  1.06  Xi&.  dollars  to  buy 
one  British  pound. 

Apply  this  to  the  case  of  almonds.  Assiune 
for  the  moment  that  we  were  selling  al- 
monds for  $1  per  pound  In  1980  and  that 
our  prices  have  not  changed  since  then.  If 
you  disregard  wtiat  inflation  has  done  to 
our  purchasing  power,  the  dollars  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  British  are  the  same  as  we 
received  in  1980.  The  British  consumer, 
though,  because  of  the  Increase  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  pound,  is  paying  the  equivalent  In  his 
currency  of  $2.33  per  pound  for  those  $1  per 
pound  almonds.  His  price,  in  this  case,  has 
more  than  doubled.  What  we  receive  stays 
the  same. 

Similarly,  the  French  buyer  is  paying  the 
equivalent  of  $2.57  per  pound,  more  than 
2Vt  times  as  much  as  he  paid  in  1980.  The 
German  buyer  is  paying  the  equivalent  of 
$1.95  per  pound,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  for 
those  $1  per  pound  almonds. 

What  has  actually  happened  in  almonds  Is 
that  we  have  reduced  our  price  by  one-third 
from  $1.88  per  pound  in  1980  to  $1.30  per 
pound  this  year.  That  means  our  growers 


are  getting  one-third  leas  money  for  their 
product,  a  disaster  from  their  standpoint. 
But  the  British  buyer,  because  of  the  gross- 
ly overvalued  dollar/imdervalued  pound,  is 
paying  58  percent  more  for  our  $1.30  prod- 
uct than  he  did  for  our  $1.88  product  in 
1980.  The  French  buyer  Is  paying  78  percent 
more,  and  the  German  buyer  Is  paying  35 
percent  more.  Think  about  that.  Our  grow- 
ers are  getting  one-third  less,  but  our  buyers 
are  paying  atx>ut  50  percent  more.  All  of 
this  Is  a  result  of  the  dollar  relationship 
with  other  currencies,  and  nothing  more. 

Almond  growers  have  adjusted  to  the 
grossly  overvalued  dollar  by  taking  one- 
third  leas  for  their  product.  Many  others  in 
agriculture  have  done  the  same  thing.  But 
neither  almond  growers  nor  the  growers  of 
other  crops,  whether  It  be  grapes,  cotton, 
wheat,  or  soybeans,  can  continue  to  operate 
year  after  year  receiving  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  The  dollar  must  be  brought 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  level,  or  agricul- 
ture, as  we  know  It  today,  will  not  survive. 

This  prospect  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
Approximately  one-third  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural land  in  this  country  Is  planted  for 
export.  This  Is  true  on  a  national  basis,  as 
well  as  here  in  California.  For  many  crops, 
such  as  wheat,  soybeans,  almonds,  rice  and 
cotton,  more  than  half  of  the  crop  must  be 
exported.  A  recent  USDA  study  shows  that 
more  than  one  out  of  every  five  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  has  its  roots  on  the  farm. 
More  than  23.7  million  Americans— 22  per- 
cent of  the  work  force— earn  their  living  in 
agriculture. 

I  have  told  you  how  agriculture  Is  trying 
to  adjust  to  the  grossly  overvalued  dollar. 
Perhaps  we  should  take  a  monent  and  talk 
about  how  others  are  adjusting. 

By  mid-year,  1984,  two  million  of  the  best 
Jobs  in  this  country  tiad  been  lost.  Some  In- 
dustries, and  this  Includes  farmers,  have 
made  adjustments  by  simply  closing  down- 
going  out  of  business.  They  are  bankrupt. 

Others  are  adjusting  by  moving  their  pro- 
duction out  of  this  country  and  into  areas 
where  there  is  a  weak  currency.  The  great 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  and  John 
Deere  are  two  examples.  The  distortions 
created  by  the  grossly  overvalued  dollars 
have  forced  them  to  produce  their  products 
overseas,  rather  than  in  the  heartland  of 
America.  Caterpillar  has  cut  Its  work  force 
from  90,000  in  1979  to  80,000  today  This 
year.  Caterpillar  is  consolidating  Its  produc- 
tion of  truck-type  loaders— which  have  been 
made  in  both  Davenport,  Iowa  and  Glasgow, 
Scotland— in  Glasgow,  not  in  Davenport. 
Next  year.  Caterpillar  is  going  to  start  pro- 
duction of  its  D-8  tractor  in  Grenoble, 
France,  laying  off  still  more  workers  in  Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

Chrysler  and  General  Motors  are  not  only 
Importing  finished  cars  at  cheap  prices,  but 
are  also  importing  more  and  more  of  the 
components  they  put  in  their  so-called 
"American  car".  Chrysler  has  cancelled 
their  plan  to  build  a  new  U.S.  plant,  which 
would  have  been  worth  billioiu  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs.  They  wUl  do  it  overseas 
Instead.  Boeing  is  having  difficulty  compet- 
ing with  the  Airbus.  Recently,  our  largest 
international  carrier.  Pan  Am,  purchased 
the  Airbus  rather  than  a  domestic  product. 
Boeing  is  trying  to  adjust  by  buying  more 
and  more  of  the  components  they  put  in 
each  finished  Boeing  aircraft  from  overseas 
suppliers. 

At  our  own  Blue  Diamond  facility  in  Sac- 
ramento, we  have  learned  that  a  piece  of 
packaging  equipment  that  we  formerly  pur- 
chased from  the  manufacturer  in  Shel>oy- 
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gan,  Wisconsin,  for  about  $100,000  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Wisconsin  manufactur- 
er's Italian  subsidiary  for  about  $50,000. 
With  the  plight  our  farmers  are  in,  where 
do  you  think  we  are  purchasing  that  equip- 
ment? 

We  have  also  found  that  we  can  buy  pack- 
aging material,  like  cellophane  and  foil,  at 
about  half  the  U.S.  price  from  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Brazil.  We, 
too,  are  beginning  to  do  some  packing  over- 
seas. 

Sun-Diamond,  a  major  California  coopera- 
tive, is  moving  a  great  deal  of  their  process- 
ing from  Stockton,  California,  to  'Tijuana, 
Mexico.  Tri-Valley.  California's  largest 
canner,  is  considering  doing  some  of  its  fruit 
processing  in  Japan. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Two  million 
Jot>s  have  already  been  lost  in  this  country 
and  the  numl>er  Is  climbing  rapidly. 

This  country  has  been  luiown  around  the 
world  as  the  most  efficient  world  grain  pro- 
ducer. Yet  a  few  months  ago,  CargiU,  this 
country's  number  one  grain  trader,  found 
that  they  could  land  grain  from  Argentina 
in  the  United  States  cheaper  than  they 
could  get  it  here  in  this  country.  A  spokes- 
man from  USDA,  commenting  on  this  situa- 
tion, said,  "When  the  river  starts  to  flow 
backwards,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  plumbing."  The  "plumbing"  problem,  if 
you  will,  is  the  grossly  overvalued  dollar. 

The  same  is  true  in  my  favorite  food— al- 
monds. California  is  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient producer,  we  are  highly  mechanized, 
we  liave  harnessed  the  water  In  the  moun- 
tains to  our  advantage  and  we  use  all  the 
most  modem  cultural  practices.  We  out- 
produce our  next  largest  competitor,  Spain, 
at  the  rate  of  10  times  as  many  almonds  per 
acre,  producing  1,500  shelled  pounds  per 
acre  versus  an  average  of  about  150  pounds 
per  acre  in  Spain.  But,  because  of  the  horri- 
ble distortions  In  the  dollar/peseta  relation- 
ship, growers  are  removing  almonds  from 
production  in  California,  while  growers  are 
planting  in  Spain. 

If  these  alarming  trends  continue,  and  I 
see  every  indication  that  they  will,  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  this  country  will  be 
unable  to  export  anything.  Our  prices  will 
simply  be  too  high. 

Some  might  argue  ttiat  our  industries  can 
still  depend  on  the  domestic  market.  That 
would  be  a  good  idea  except  that  our  prices 
will  l>e  too  high  here  as  well.  As  a  resiilt  of 
the  dollar  relationship  with  other  curren- 
cies, imported  products  can  come  in  much 
more  cheaply  than  we  can  produce  them  at 
home.  That  Is  why  there  has  been  a  five- 
fold Increase  in  imports  in  Just  the  last  four 
years. 

What  sort  of  an  economy  will  we  have  if 
we  can  neither  export  what  we  produce,  nor 
sell  it  here  at  home?  I  submit,  we  will  not 
have  any  economy.  We  will  be  bankrupt  as  a 
nation. 

Some  people  say  we  will  l>e  a  service  econ- 
omy. If  we  do  not  have  an  agricultural  in- 
dustry, a  tourism  industry  (foreigners 
cannot  afford  to  cmne  here,  and  Americans 
are  finding  it  cheaper  to  vacation  abroad), 
an  automobile  industry,  a  steel  industry,  a 
machine  tool  industry',  an  aircraft  industry, 
an  appliance  industry,  a  TV  industry,  and  a 
photographic  industry,  who  are  we  going  to 
be  servicing?  Our  computer  hardware  and 
software  cannot  be  expected  to  service  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Some  people  say  we  will 
become  a  McDonald's  economy.  But,  I  ask, 
where  are  people  going  to  get  the  income  to 
buy  those  Big  Mac's? 


It  should  be  clear  that  something  must  be 
done  to  correct  the  grossly  overvalued 
dollar.  What.  then,  should  be  done? 

Before  answering  that  question,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  explain  why  the 
dollar  today  has  such  an  extremely  high 
value  in  the  world.  There  are  two  basic  rea- 
sons. Number  one,  the  United  States  is  con- 
sidered a  "safe-harbor"  for  overseas  inves- 
tors—the safest  harbor  in  the  world.  No 
other  country  in  the  world,  in  the  view  of 
the  world,  is  less  likely  to  suffer  from  a  civil 
war,  instirrection,  overthrow  by  a  foreign 
power,  or  any  other  major  destabilizing 
event.  The  United  States  is  the  very  best 
place  you  can  invest  your  funds  and  not 
have  any  fear  of  losing  them  due  to  some 
unpredictable  event.  We  are  fortunate  to 
live  in  such  a  great  country.  The  world  per- 
ception of  this  country  as  a  safe  hartwr  is 
not  something  any  one  of  us  would  suggest 
should  be  changed. 

The  second  reason  for  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  is  the  very  high  real  interest  rates 
currently  being  paid  in  this  country.  While 
nominal  interest  rates,  the  amount  a  big 
borrower  pa}rs  for  money,  have  come  down 
from  atx)ut  21  percent  to  the  11  percent 
range,  the  real  interest  rates,  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  inflation  and  the  nomi- 
nal interest  rates,  or  prime  rates,  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  This  means  that  a  foreign  in- 
vestor not  only  receives  security  and  safety, 
he  also  enjoys  the  highest  real  inter28t  rates 
in  the  world. 

If  we  were  in  fact  in  the  business  of  pack- 
aging investment  opportunities  for  foreign- 
ers, we  would  either  offer  them  high  rates 
with  little  safety  or  low  rates  with  a  great 
deal  of  safety.  We  offer  both.  This  has  pro- 
duced the  Influx  Into  this  country  of  foreign 
money,  bolstering  the  dollar  to  new  records 
relative  to  other  major  currencies. 

It  is  our  government  that  is  responsible 
for  the  dollar's  high  value.  In  this  environ- 
ment, where  too  many  people  are  trying  to 
borrow  too  few  dollars,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  biggest  borrower  of  all.  Real 
Interest  rates— in  accordance  with  basic 
principles  of  supply  and  demand— are  thus 
held  at  an  all-time  high. 

In  Just  three  years,  the  United  States  has 
changed  from  the  world's  largest  creditor 
nation  to  the  world's  largest  debtor  nation. 
A  few  years  ago,  Americans  owned  about 
$150  billion  more  abroad  than  foreigners 
owned  in  the  United  States.  Now,  we  borrow 
$100  billion  and  more  abroad  to  finance  our 
national  debt.  During  this  year,  the  U.S.  for- 
eign debt  will  exceed  that  of  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  places  we  formerly  complained 
about  as  the  world's  largest  debtors. 

In  1974,  Just  11  years  ago,  people  were 
alarmed  that  our  annual  federal  budget  had 
a  deficit  of  Just  over  $6  billion.  Today,  that 
number  has  grown  by  a  factor  of  33  times  to 
more  than  $200  billion  annually. 

In  1974,  again  Just  11  years  ago.  people 
were  also  alarmed  by  the  debt  that  our  fed- 
eral government  had  accumulated  in  the 
first  198  years  of  our  history— $486  billion. 
In  the  six  years  that  followed,  we  managed 
to  double  that  debt  again  to  $914  billion. 
And  by  the  end  of  this  year,  five  years  later, 
we  will  have  doubled  the  $914  blUion  debt  to 
$1  trillion,  807  million.  This  projection  is 
probably  understated,  since  it  assumes  a 
deficit  this  year  of  $190  billion  when  It  Is 
likely  to  be  closer  to  $222  biUion. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  with  all 
these  numbers  is  that  none  of  us  can  visual- 
ize what  a  $222  billion  deficit  really  is.  Per- 
haps I  can  put  it  in  perspective  by  asking 
you  to  think  of  this  year's  $222  billion  feder- 


al deficit  in  some  other  terms.  For  example, 
the  total  number  of  seconds  from  the  time 
Christ  walked  the  earth  until  today  Is  only 
63  billion.  The  entire  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  a  minisaile  197  million  square 
miles— I/lltb  of  a  billion,  compared  to  222 
billion. 

This  year,  $131  billion,  or  14  percent,  of 
the  total  outlays  by  our  federal  government, 
wUl  be  interest  on  the  national  debt.  Put  an- 
other way.  69  percent  of  our  deficit  will  be 
interest  on  the  national  del>t.  Last  year  it 
was  59  percent,  and  the  year  before  that  it 
was  45  percent.  Again,  a  very  alarming 
trend- 

Our  problem,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is 
that  the  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
for  fiscal  1986  reduces  the  budget  deficit  by 
only  about  $40  billion— chicken  feed  when 
one  talks  about  federal  budgets. 

The  Senate  talks  in  terms  of  a  $60  billion 
reduction  in  the  annual  deficit.  At  the  rate 
they  are  going  in  approving  the  continu- 
ation of  various  programs,  there  will  be  no 
reduction  at  alL 

The  President  says  we  cannot  touch  de- 
fense and  social  security.  Add  those  two  to- 
gether and  then  add  In  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  something  we  cannot  avoid 
untU  we  have  massive  reductions  on  that 
debt,  and  it  adds  up  to  about  $580  billion 
out  of  a  $977  billion  annual  budget. 

Given  that  these  untouchable  programs 
plus  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
amount  to  60  percent  of  our  total  federal 
outlays,  can  we  realistically  expect  to  get 
the  necessary  cuts  from  the  40  percent  that 
is  left?  The  cuts  could  be  made  from  the 
farm  programs,  but  that  would  only  nm 
about  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  a  year.  Simi- 
larly, they  coiild  come  from  Medicare  or  the 
Federal  Highway  Program,  but  when  you 
get  through  cuts  In  aU  these  programs,  they 
are  not  enough  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $50 
to  $60  billion  this  year,  and  more  In  the 
next  few  years. 

The  answer,  then,  is  more  revenue.  The 
President,  however,  has  rejected  this  ap- 
proach and  was  able  to  use  this  view  suc- 
cessfully as  part  of  his  platform  for  reelec- 
tion last  year. 

The  Democrats,  too,  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
pose a  tax  increase,  since  they  lost  the  elec- 
tion in  part  because  of  Mr.  Mondale's  tax  in- 
crease proposal. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  grim  and  perhapa 
hopeless  situation,  unless  the  American 
people  speak  out  and  demand  action.  A  call 
should  be  made  for  across-the-board  cuts  in 
every  single  category  of  federal  spending. 
Farm  progranu.  social  security.  Medicare, 
defense,  student  loans.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration programs,  and  every  other  pro- 
gram must  be  affected.  The  only  way  to 
bring  about  massive  reductions  In  federal 
spending  is  to  spread  the  cuts  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  over  each  person,  interest 
group,  and  sector  of  the  economy.  No  one 
should  be  spared  except  the  absolutely  des- 
titute and  those  absolutely  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  these  cuts  are 
made,  we  will  still  find  ourselves  short  of 
our  goal  of  a  $50  to  $60  billion  reduction  in 
the  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  with 
greater  reductions  in  the  years  following. 
We  need,  as  a  realistic  goal,  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget  in  four  to  six  years.  They  simply 
cannot  be  attained  with  cuts  in  expendi- 
tures alone.  More  revenue  is  needed.  This 
means  a  broadening  of  the  tax  base,  a 
change  In  Income  tax  rates,  or  perhaps  a 
new  form  of  tax  for  this  country,  such  as  a 
consxunption  tax  or  a  value  added  tax. 
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Time  to  numlns  out  Next  year  to  an  elec- 
tion year.  I  know  we  Just  flntohed  an  elec- 
tion, but  next  year  to  another  one.  If  action 
to  not  taken  to  obtain  maMive  reducUons  In 
the  deficit  by  mid-year.  I  am  afraid  our  Con- 
■renmen  are  golnc  to  be  too  busy  with  their 
reelection  to  deal  with  the  very  tough  deci- 
sions tliat  masslye  deficit  reductions  will 
entail. 

Drastic  action  by  our  federal  government 
to  needed  now.  The  huge  federal  deficit  has 
forced  our  dollar  to  an  all-time  high, 
making  It  Impossible  for  us  to  sell  our  goods 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Two  million 
American  jobs  have  been  lost  since  IMM).  In 
steel,  we  have  gone  from  13.8  percent  Im- 
ported product  in  1970  to  25  percent  last 
year.  In  autos,  we  have  gone  from  15.2  per- 
cent Imported  product  tn  1070  to  23  percent 
In  1984.  and  that  was  with  a  voluntary  auto 
Import  quota  in  place.  In  machine  tools,  we 
have  gone  from  9H  percent  Imported  prod- 
uct In  1970  to  a  staggering  41H  percent  In 
1984.  In  wine,  we  Imported  11  percent  In 
1970  principally  premium  wines),  doubled 
that  In  1980.  and  by  1984  had  Increased  our 
Imports  (now  primarily  bulk  wine)  to  a 
whopping  26  percent.  California  wine  pro- 
ducers can  hardly  buy  the  bottles  and 
labels,  let  alone  buy  the  grapes,  produce  the 
wine,  and  ship  it  for  the  price  that  many 
foreign  producers  are  delivering  their  wine 
for  In  thto  country.  As  a  result,  consumption 
of  U.S.  produced  wines  has  Increased  only  8 
percent  in  the  last  four  years,  while  con- 
sumption of  foreign  wines  has  Increase  39 
percent,  nearly  five  times  the  growth  of  our 
own  product. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about  today  to 
not  a  problem  specific  to  agriculture,  but 
rather  a  problem  for  thto  entire  nation,  for 
its  Industry  and  for  Its  agrictilture.  It  to  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved  if  thto  nation  to 
to  remain  economically  viable.  America,  ag- 
riculture, the  other  Industries  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many  others  I  have  not  men- 
tioned are  tn  grave  danger  of  extinction 
unless  the  dollar  to  brought  down  to  more 
reasonable  values.  Thto  to  the  major  prob- 
lem facing  our  nation. 

If  we  do  not  bring  about  massive  reduc- 
tions In  the  federal  deficit  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1988  and  continuing  for  a 
number  of  years  after  that.  I  fear  it  may  be 
too  late.  Four  more  years  will  have  passed,  a 
new  Presidential  election  will  have  taken 
place,  there  wlU  be  many  new  faces  in  Con- 
gress, and  industry  and  agriculture,  as  we 
have  known  It  In  the  United  States,  will  be  a 
memory  for  all  but  a  very,  very  few.* 


SEUUKITIKB  SAFETY  AND 
SOUNDNESS  ACT  OP  1985 

•  Idr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  controversy  over  the  risks 
of  Junk  bonds.  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  In  seeing 
some  language  from  the  prospectus  of 
a  typical  junk  bond  offering.  The  No- 
vember 29,  1984,  prospectus  Is  from 
the  Metromedia  Corp.  and  foreshad- 
ows the  very  problems  the  corporation 
is  having  today  in  servicing  its  debt. 

Under  the  heading  "Significant  Con- 
siderations" the  prospectus  reads  as 
follows: 

Based  on  current  leveto  of  operations  and 
anticipated  growth,  the  Company  does  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  generate  sufficient  cash 
flow  to  make  all  of  the  principal  payments 
due   on   the   Notes,   which   commence   on 


(date),  without  talcing  action  to  refinance  a 
portion  of  lU  Indebtedness.  No  assurance 
can  be  given  that  such  refinancing  can  be 
successfully  accomplished.  Baaed  on  current 
leveto  of  operations,  the  Company's  cash 
flow  would  be  Insufficient  to  make  Interest 
payments  on  the  Debt  Securities  and  It 
would  have  to  use  other  funds,  to  the  extent 
available,  to  make  such  Interest  payments. 

I  will  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  that  describes  how 
Metromedia  has  been  forced  to  sell  Its 
a<wet8  in  order  to  meet  future  interest 
payments  on  Junk  bonds.  If  you  were  a 
depositor,  would  you  want  your  sav- 
ings account  Invested  in  such  question- 
able securities?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
speculative  investment  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  guarantee 
under  FSLIC  and  FDIC?  Should  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  be  shouldering 
the  entire  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  funds  of  insured  account  holders 
at  Institutions  that  Invest  in  such  risky 
bonds?  How  does  this  type  of  invest- 
ment make  affordable  housing  avail- 
able to  Americans?  Such  consider- 
ations are  indeed  significant. 

I  ask  that  the  material  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRP. 

The  material  follows: 

MxTSOMXOiA  To  Skll  Local  TV  Siatioii 
(By  David  A.  Vtoe) 

Metromedia  Inc.,  the  giant  communica- 
tions company,  plans  to  sell  WTTO-TV 
(Channel  5)  and  five  of  its  other  six  televi- 
sion stations  to  an  entity  controlled  by 
Twentieth  Century  Pox  Pllm  Corp.,  Invest- 
ment Industry  sources  said  yesterday. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  to  owned  by  Aus- 
tralian press  baron  Rupert  Murdoch  and 
Denver  oilman  Marvin  Davto. 

Sources  said  Metromedia  to  under  pres- 
sure to  seU  assets  because  the  company  oth- 
erwise might  have  difficulty  making  future 
Interest  payments.  Metromedia  added  about 
11.3  billion  In  debt  to  lU  books  when  the 
company  was  purchased  in  a  leveraged 
buyout  last  year  by  an  Investor  group  led  by 
Its  Ctialmum  Jotin  W.  Kludge.  Sources  said 
Murdoch  and  Davto  were  minority  investors 
tn  the  buyout. 

Metromedia's  heavy  debt  Includes  high- 
yielding,  risky  securities  known  as  "junk 
bonds,"  a  target  of  recent  congressional 
hearings.  Some  members  of  Congress  are 
worried  that  the  growing  use  of  these  risky 
Ixinds  to  finance  takeovers  poses  a  threat  to 
the  nation's  financial  system  by  saddling 
corporation  with  heavy  debt. 

FMeral  Communications  Commission 
sources  said  they  expected  to  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Murdoch-Davto  group 
today.  The  group  will  have  to  persuade  the 
FCC  that  the  proposed  purciiase  does  not 
violate  restrictions  on  the  ownership  of 
media  properties. 

As  a  foreign  dtlsen.  Murdoch  to  prohibit- 
ed from  owning  more  than  25  percent  of  a 
company  that  controto  a  TV  station. 
Sources  said  he  could  get  around  that  re- 
striction by  becoming  a  naturalized  United 
States  citizen  or  by  structuring  the  transac- 
tion BO  he  owns  less  than  26  percent. 

Also,  a  single  owner  to  prohibited  from 
having  both  a  newspaper  and  a  televtolon 
station  In  the  same  city,  which  would 
appear  to  cause  problems  for  Murdoch  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  where  he  already 
owns  newspapers  and  plans  to  btiy  Metro- 
media TV  stations.  The  FCC  also  would 


have  to  approve  the  transfer  of  broadcast  li- 
censes, a  process  ttiat  could  take  months. 

According  to  sources,  Metromedia  plana  to 
sell  independent  television  stations  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Houston. 
Dallas,  and  Washington  to  the  Murdoch- 
Davto  group  and  to  negotiating  with  Ameri- 
can Broadoutlng  Companies  Inc.  regarding 
the  sale  of  Its  Boston  TV  station,  wliich  to 
an  ABC  affiliate.  Broadcasting  analyst  Paul 
Kagan  said  yesterday  that  Metromedia  to 
seelOng  to  sell  the  sUtlons  tn  part  because 
of  the  high  prices  being  paid  now  for  televi- 
sion stations. 

Murdoch  owns  The  New  York  Post  and 
The  Ciilcago-Sun  Times  and  other  media 
properties  on  three  continents.  Murdoch 
and  Davto  became  partners  in  March  when 
Murdoch  agreed  to  purchase  SO  percent  of 
the  company  that  controto  Twentieth  Cen- 
tiiry  Fox  Film  Corp.  from  Davto,  who  stlU 
owns  the  other  half.  Sources  said  Metrome- 
dia stations  could  be  used  as  outlets  for 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  productions. 

The  suggestion  of  financial  pressure  on 
Metromedia  raises  questions  about  Ted 
Turner's  hostile  takeover  bid  for  CB&  Inc. 
Turner's  proposal,  which  Includes  no  cash 
and  consists  entirely  of  risky  "junk  bonds," 
was  patterned  after  Metromedia's  leverged 
buyout  plan.  Investment  l>anking  sources 
said.  Most  Wall  Street  estimates  of  the 
value  of  Turner's  proposal  have  relied  on 
the  Metromedia  junk  bonds  as  a  guide. 

Soiux^es  said  Metromedia,  heavily  laden 
with  debt  from  the  buyout,  encountered  fi- 
nancial pressure  after  the  cost  of  obtaining 
programming  for  Its  Independent  TV  sta- 
tions Increased  while  the  growth  of  revenue 
slowed.  Metromedia,  which  also  plans  to  sell 
a  production  company  to  Murdoch  and 
Davto  as  part  of  the  deal,  according  to 
sources,  would  retain  ownerslilp  of  proper- 
ties. Including  a  telecommunications  compa- 
ny that  to  Involved  in  radio  paging  and  cellu- 
lar telephones.  It  would  also  retain  a  group 
of  radio  sUtions  that  Includes  WASH-FM  In 
WastUngton.  an  outdoor  advertising  busi- 
ness, and  an  entertainment  subsidiary, 
sources  said. 

Last  December.  Metromedia  raised  $1.3 
billion  by  selling  junk  bonds.  Leonard  Pack. 
Metromedia's  associate  general  counsel,  said 
tn  E>ecember  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  junk  bonds  was  that  they  Included  zero 
coupon  notes,  which  require  no  Interest  pay- 
menU  until  1988.  Sources  said  yesterday 
Metromedia  made  the  dectolon  to  sell  Its  sta- 
tions after  coming  under  financial  pressure 
now  and  realizing  It  would  have  difficulty 
meeting  those  payments  In  1988. 

In  a  leveraged  buyout,  Investers  borrow 
the  money  to  purctiase  a  company,  pledging 
the  company's  assets  ss  collateral.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  ytt.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million  or,  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act. 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 


the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkoro  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  information  follows: 

DsmiscSiamTT 

ASSISTAMCC  AontCT 

Wathington.  DC.  May  1,  198S. 
tin  reply  refer  to:  I-0055«/85ct] 

Hon.  RicHAHS  C.  LUQAK. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward 
tng  under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No. 
85-26,  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Pakistan 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $14  million  or  more.  Since  most  of 
the  essential  elements  of  thto  proposed  sale 
are  to  remain  classified,  we  will  not  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Olxrh  a.  Rudo, 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-26] 
Nones  or  Proposxd  IssuAifcx  or  Lrrrm  or 

Orm  PuRSUAirr  to  Szcnoif  36(b)  or  thx 

Arms  E^xport  Coittrol  Act 

(IHU)  Prospective  purctiaser  Pakistan. 

(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  defense  equipment:  *  Deleted. 

Other  Deleted. 

Total:  Deleted. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Deleted. 

(IvHU)  Military  department:  Navy  (ABO). 

(vXU)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vlKD)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  l>e  sold:  See  attached  annex. 

(vilKU)  Section  28  report:  Included  in 
r^wrt  for  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1984. 

(vilIKU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Con- 
gress: May  1,  1985. 

POUCT  JuSTinCATIOH 

Deleted. 

Deleted. 

(U)  Thto  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  Increase  Its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense. 
Pakistan  plays  an  Increasingly  greater  role 
as  a  stabilising  force  in  the  Southwest  Asia/ 
Indian  Ocean  region.  It  to  strategically  Im- 
portant In  terms  of  defense  of  sea  lines  of 
communication  In  the  Arabian  Sea  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Deleted. 

(U)  These  systems  supplement  a  prior 
Harpoon  sale  to  Paktotan  made  in  1983.  Thto 
to  part  of  the  Pakistan  Navy's  selective  mod- 
ernization program.  The  sale  of  this  equip- 
ment and  support  will  not  alter  the  basic 
military  balance  in  the  region,  but  will  en- 


hance Pakistan's  ability  to  protect  Its  mari- 
time commerce  and  Paktotan's  one  major 
port,  Karachi. 

(U)  The  prime  contractor  for  Harpoon  to 
McDonnell  Douglas  of  St.  Louto,  Missouri. 

(U)  Implementation  of  thto  sale  will  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  contractor  repre- 
senUtlves  to  Pakistan.  The  number  and 
length  of  time  tn-country  to  unknown  at  thto 
time. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thto 
sale.* 


>  As  defined  In  Section  4T(S)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  E^xport  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcors  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  two  of  the  covering  let- 
ters are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, SD-423. 

The  material  follows: 
DsmsK  SacuRrrr  Assistakcx  AoxitcT, 

Wathington,  DC.  May  3.  19S5. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Ldoar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  ReiatUm*, 
V.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairmak:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Exiwrt  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-27  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  Thto  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Canada  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $43  million.  Short- 
ly after  thto  letter  to  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  thto  TransmlttaL 
Sincerely, 

Olshh  a  Rudo, 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-271 
NoncB  or  Proposkd  Issuamcs  or  Lrrm  or 
OrriR  PuRsuAirr  to  Srctior  38(b)  or  iHi 
Arms  Export  CoirntOL  Act 
(1)  Prospective  Purchaser  Canada. 
(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

jrUMon 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $37 

Other — 6 

Total 42 

<As  defined  In  SecUon  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of   184  AIM-7M  SPAR- 
ROW missiles  and  related  support, 
(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AJS). 


(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa^ 
rate  cover. 

(vll)  Section  38  Report:  C^aae  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(viil)  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Congress: 
May  3, 1985. 

PoucT  Justification 
CAifAOA— aim-tm  sPAaaow  Mtssnjs 

The  Oovemment  of  (Canada  tias  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  184  AIM-7M 
SPARROW  missiles  and  related  support  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $42  million. 

Thto  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  Dnlted  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Canada:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalintkm.  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  C^anada  intends  to  use 
these  AIM-7M  SPARROW  missUes  on  lU 
CP-18  fighter  aircraft. 

The  sale  of  ttito  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  ttalance  tn 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  Rayth- 
eon Company  of  Lowell.  Massachusetts. 
General  Dynamics  of  Camden.  Arkansas, 
and  Hercules  ABL  of  C^umberland.  Mary- 
land. 

Implementation  of  thto  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  representatives 
to  Canada. 

There  win  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  TJ&. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thto  sale. 

DXTKIISl  Skuritt  Assistamci  AonicT, 
Wathington,  DC,  May  3,  198S. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 

U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  C^hairmah:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  (Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-28  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $165  mllUon.  Shortly  after 
thto  letter  to  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  thto  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

OLBm  A.  RuDD, 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-28] 
Noncs  OP  PROPOSE)  Issuance  or  I^rm  or 
Oppzr  Pursuant  to  Sbction  36  (B»  op  thx 
Arms  EIxport  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser  Egypt. 
(11)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

MUUomt 

Major  Defense  Equipment ' $13$ 

Other " 

Total !•$ 

>  Aa  defined  In  Section  4T(S)  of  the  Aran  Export 
Control  Act 

(ill)  E>eacriptlon  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quanUty  of  94  M60A3  tanks  with 
Tank  Thermal  Sights.  7.62mm  machine 
guns,  .50  caliber  machine  guns,  searchlights, 
and  smoke  grenade  launchers.  Thto  pur- 
chase will  also  Include  spare  parts,  tools, 
test  sets  and  a  basic  load  of  smoke  grenades. 
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(iv>  Military  Department;  Army  (HOC). 

(V)  Sales  Commlaaloa  FVe.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Acreed  to  be  Paid;  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vtl)  Section  28  Report;  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1983. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress; 
U»s  3.  1985. 

PoucT  JusrmcATioii 
■oTTT— i/unu 

The  Government  of  Egypt  (OOE)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  94 
M60A3  tanks  with  Tank  Thermal  Sights. 
7.62mm  machine  guns.  .50  caliber  machine 
guns,  searchlights,  and  smoke  grenade 
launchers.  This  purchase  will  also  Include 
spare  parts,  tools,  test  sets  and  a  basic  load 
of  smoke  grenades.  The  tntai  estimated  cost 
of  this  sale  is  1 185  million. 

The  proposed  sale  supports  the  American 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  objec- 
tives of  assisting  Egypt  in  its  program  of 
modernizing  Its  armed  forces  so  that  It  may 
provide  for  Its  own  security  and  self-defense 
and  contribute  to  regional  security  and  sta- 
bility. A  strong  and  Independent  Egypt  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and  resist  incursions  of  Soviet 
client  states  in  the  region.  This  sale  is  being 
notified  as  an  exception  to  the  general  U.S. 
policy  not  to  undertake  new  arms  sales  to 
the  Middle  East  pending  completion  of  the 
Middle  East  Arms  Transfer  Study.  This 
action  is  required  because  the  M60A3  tank 
production  line  Is  at  Its  end.  and  delay  in 
placing  orders  would  cause  price  increases 
which  are  avoidable  If  orders  are  placed  in 
the  immediate  future.  Early  notification, 
prior  to  completion  of  the  directed  study.  Is 
needed  to  meet  these  deadlines. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  plans  to  use 
these  tanks  for  force  modernization.  This 
sale  would  continue  the  ongoing  program  of 
replacing  aging  Soviet  equipment  with 
modem  n.S.  equipment. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  wtU  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Warren.  Michi- 
gan. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  X3S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


SUDAN'S  TRIALS  OP  ASSISTANTS 

IN  ETHIOPIAN  JEWS  AIRLIFT 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently became  aware  of  a  shocldng 
report  regarding  the  nation  of  Sudan's 
new  leadership.  Abdel  Rahman  Diwar 
el-Dahab.  the  military  leader  of  Sudan 
who  ousted  Gen.  Gaafar  Al-Nimelry  in 
an  April  6  coup,  has  declared  that  his 
government  will  put  on  trial  any  offi- 
cials Involved  in  the  recent  airlift  of 
Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  CiiANSTOif 
and  myself  achieved  an  accomplish- 
ment rarely  seen  In  our  body,  all  100 
Senators  signed  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  urging  him  to  provide  neces- 
sary assistance  to  Ethiopian  Jews 
without  mentioning  our  efforts  to  the 


press.  Due  In  part  to  this  letter,  the 
United  SUtes  was  able  to  help  airlift 
over  800  Ethiopian  Jews  from  Sudan. 
This  humanitarian  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  Israeli  governments, 
and  through  the  benign  neglect  of  the 
Nimeiry  government  In  Sudan,  en- 
abled this  rescue  effort,  named  Project 
Moses,  to  succeed. 

UntU  this  airlift,  the  future  for  the 
Ethiopian  Jews  In  Sudan  had  been  im- 
periled. They  were  not  only  fleeing 
famine  in  Ethiopia,  but  also  persecu- 
tion. Although  Ethiopian  Jews  have 
been  subjected  to  harsh  discriminato- 
ry policies  in  the  past,  measures  insti- 
tuted by  the  10-year-old  Marxist 
regime  In  Addis  Ababa  have  Jeopard- 
ized the  Ethiopian  Jews'  very  exist- 
ence. These  harsh  policies,  coupled 
with  the  severe  famine,  made  rescue  of 
the  Ethiopian  Jews  necessary. 

Earlier  rescue  attempts  were  discon- 
tinued because  of  premature  disclo- 
sures. This  directly  endangered  the 
Ethiopian  Jews  who  remained  in 
Sudan.  In  addition,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  Identified  as  Jews  in  a 
Moslem  country,  Ethiopian  Jews  re- 
frained from  soliciting  medical  and 
food  assistance.  This  resulted  in 
alarming  death  rates  among  Ethiopian 
Jews  that  cried  for  immediate  action. 

Sudan,  which  Is  estimated  now  to 
shelter  over  a  half  million  famine  ref- 
ugees, allowed  our  rescue  effort  to 
take  place  this  past  March.  This  hu- 
manitarian effort  was  applauded  all 
over  the  world.  Shortly  thereafter, 
however.  General  Nimeiry  was  over- 
thrown and  the  pro-Western  view  of 
the  Sudan  Government  has  since  been 
in  doubt. 

The  disclosure  of  the  new  military 
leader's  Intent  to  prosecute  those  in- 
volved In  the  airlift  is  reprehensible. 
The  United  States  and  Sudan  have 
had  friendly  relations  for  many  years. 
It  is  Important  that  our  relations  with 
Sudan,  which  is  bordered  not  only  by 
Communist  Ethiopia,  but  also  by  Qa- 
dhafl's  Libya,  remain  strong.  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  Sudan  would  not  openly 
assist  in  the  airlift  of  Ethiopian  Jews. 
I  am  appalled,  however,  that  this 
nation  would  go  as  far  as  to  prosecute 
any  Sudanese  who  assistance  In  such  a 
hiunanitarian  cause  as  the  rescue  and 
liberation  of  fellow  Africans  from 
hunger  and  persecution. 

For  fiscal  year  1986.  the  United 
States  will  provide  over  $250  million  In 
food,  economic,  and  military  assistance 
to  Sudan.  I  now  realize,  however,  that 
we  must  seriously  review  our  aid  to  a 
nation  which  looks  upon  the  rescue  of 
hundreds  of  starving  Africans  as  a 
crime.  I  view  such  a  policy  with  the 
strongest  condemnation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  It  Is  never  carried  out.* 


THE  NATIONAL  XNSTlTU'l'E  OF 
ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULO- 
SKELETAL AND  SKIN  DISEASES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  425.  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  I  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  for  offering 
this  legislation. 

More  than  40  million  people  suffer 
from  arthritis  and  other  musculoskele- 
tal diseases  that  cripple  the  body's 
Joints  and  tissues.  Each  year,  these 
painful  and  debUltating  diseases  afflict 
an  additional  1  million  victims.  Of  all 
Americans  over  age  65.  more  than  40 
percent  are  afflicted  by  an  arthritic 
condition.  Tet  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
elderly  alone.  More  than  250.000  chil- 
dren contract  a  devastating  form  of  ar- 
thritis. Juvenile  arthritis  can  stunt 
growth,  blind,  cripple,  deform,  and 
even  kill.  50  percent  of  diseased  chil- 
dren are  crippled  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

We  can  not  measure  the  damaging 
effects  of  arthritis  in  terms  of  human 
suffering  alone.  The  economic  impact 
related  to  lost  wages,  medical  care,  and 
insurance  amount  to  more  than  $30 
billion  each  year.  It  represents  5  per- 
cent of  our  national  health  bill.  An  ad- 
ditional $1  billion  thrown  away  each 
year  on  unapproved  remedies.  As  more 
Americans  reach  their  senior  years 
and  the  frequency  of  musculoskeletal 
diseases  Increases,  health  costs  will  es- 
calate and  burden  an  already  troubled 
health  care  system. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  this  new 
institute.  Well  over  16  percent  of  our 
population— or  more  than  one  out  of 
every  six  Americans— is  now  suffering 
from  arthritis  or  a  musculoskeletal 
disease.  That  Is  an  increase  of  6  per- 
cent In  Just  4  years. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  time  that  we 
focus  our  attention  on  winning  the 
war  against  these  crippling  diseases. 
Presently.  Government  sponsored  re- 
search programs  pertaining  to  arthri- 
tis are  grouped  with  programs  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
Under  provisions  of  S.  425.  the  new  in- 
stitute wotild  be  given  primary  respon- 
sibility for  all  arthritis  research  con- 
ducted within  the  NIH. 

S.  425  will  enable  the  new  Institute 
to  promote  national  research  efforts 
with  Increased  Interest.  The  new  Insti- 
tute will  become  a  national  sponsor  of 
research  and  training.  It  will  also  serve 
as  a  cleaiinghouse  for  much  needed  In- 
formation. Our  goal  must  be  to  im- 
prove treatment  of  disorders  related  to 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  by 
Intensifying  efforts  to  diagnose  root 
causes  of  these  diseases  and  make 
progress  in  therapy. 
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As  we  have  learned  in  our  battles       Third,     educational     meetings     at    Lehman  CoUege.  City  University  of 
against  cancer  and  heart  disease,  when    which    prominent    cancer    specialists    New  York:  cancer  survivor. 
Americans  dedicate  themselves  to  an    speak  and  answer  questions.  Janet  Levins.  CJ3.W..  social  worlcer, 

intensified    research    effort,    tremen-       Fourth,  phone-a-patlent  and  vlsit-a-    fiev  Yorit  City  Human  Resources  Ad- 
dous  progress  can  be  the  result.  Mr.    patient  programs  to  let  cancer  patients    tnlnlstration:  cancer  survivor. 
President,  the  time  has  come  for  such    know  someone  cares.  Howard  8.  Bftase.  PhJJ..  vice  presi- 

a  national  dedication  to  the  battle  Fifth,  parties  and  get-togethers  for  dent/director  of  human  resources  de-* 
against  arthritis,  musculoskeletal,  and    everyone's  enjoyment.  velopment  Citicorp:  cancer  survivor, 

skin  diseases  to  occur.  I  urge  my  col-  Sixth,  campaigns  against  discrimina-  vivipnnp  NiPmann  B  A  advertising 
leagues  to  support  this  important  leg-  tlon  against  cancer  patients  and  survl-  -x^tSS  cJS^r^vot'  ^^'^^'^ 
Islatlon.*  vors  In  employment,  financial.  Insur-    executive,  cancer  survivor. 

^_^_^_  ance.  and  other  areas.  ^  any  of  my  colleagues  or  their  con- 

Seventh,  research  In  the  fields  of  vl-    stituents    want    further    information 

CHUMS  (CANCER  HOPEFULS         rology  and  immunology  where  a  cure    about   CHUMS,    they   may   write   to 
UNITED  FOR  MUTUAL  SUPPORT)     j^^  cancer  may  be  found,  and  CHUMS.   3310  Rochambeau  Avenue. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  Eighth.  CHUMS  Exchange,  a  news-  Bronx.  New  York  10467  or  phone  1- 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of    letter  with  good  news  for  and  about    212-855-7566. 

my      colleagues      the      outstanding    cancer  patients  and  survivors.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  giving 

progress    that    has    been    made    by       On  Sunday.  May  19,  1985,  CHUMS    me  the  opportunity  to  share  this  in- 
CHUMS— Cancer  Hopefuls  United  for    will  hold  Its  third  annual  limcheon  at    formation  with  my  colleagues.  I  hope 
Mutual  Support— a  young  health  orga-    which    Kelly    Drenke.    a    12-year-old    jt  ,^11  be  of  assistance.* 
nization   whose    efforts    are    directed    Ewing's  sarcoma  survivor,  from  Osh-  ^^^^^^ 

toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  of    kosh.    WI.    will    be    honored    as   the  ~~^^^'~~ 

cancer  patients  and  survivors.  CHUMS    CHUMS  Child  of  the  Year.  SECRETARY  OP  VETERANS' 

is  a  national  organization  of  cancer  pa-       Arthur  C.  Upton.  M.D..  former  Di-  AFFAIRS 

tients  and  survivors  and  their  families    rector.  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  T^.»w»rTv-w  »#    T»~^i.4«r,t  t  .^=« 

and  friends.  CHUMS  was  started  in  presently  director.  Institute  of  Envl-  •  Mr.  D  AMA'TO.  Mr.  Foment,  i  rise 
September  1981-and  incorporated  in  ronmental  Medicine.  New  York  Uni-  today  ^  support  of  S.  657,  Introduced 
November  1981-as  a  national  self-  verslty  Medical  Center,  will  be  hon-  by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
help  organization  that  emphasizes  a  ored  as  CHUMS  Physician  of  the  tor  Thttrmord.  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
higher  quality  of  life  for  all  who  have    Year.  «>r  this  bill  to  elevate  the  Veterans 

a  history  of  cancer.  Sarah  Splaver.  Ph.D..  president  and    Administration  to  a  Cabinet  level  de- 

The  purposes  of  CHUMS  are:  founder  of  CHUMS  and  a  cancer  survl-    partment. 

First,  to  offer  therapeutic  aid  via  vor.  will  be  honored  as  CHUMS  For  more  than  three  decades,  the 
self-help  and  crisis  Intervention.  Woman  of  the  Year,  in  recognition  of    Veterans'  Administration  has  faithful- 

Second,  to  afford  cancer  patients  a  decade  of  her  extraordinary  dedica-  ly  carried  out  the  reponsibillty  of  ad- 
and  survivors  the  opportimlty  to  share    tion  to  cancer  patients.  ministering  programs  and  services  to 

experiences  and  offer  each  other  Arlene  Dahl  and  Juliette  Koka  will  benefit  the  men  and  women  who  have 
mutual  peer  support.  be  among  the  show  business  celebrities    ri^eA  their  lives  in  defense  of  free- 

Third,  to  help  cancer  patients  and  who  wiU  entertain  at  the  limcheon.  j^j^  There  are  28  million  veterans  in 
survivors  and  their  families  and  The  renowned  Pontayne  will  present  a  ^j^  cotmtry  today  and  approximately 
friends  to  better  cope  with  and  reduce    mini  fashion  show.  5^  million  dependents  and  survivors  of 

the  resulting  traumas  and  problems  of  In  the  organizational  structure  of  veterans— totaling  some  82  million 
cancer.  CHUMS,  most  are  cancer  survivors,    actual  or  potential  beneficiaries  of  vet- 

Fourth,  to  disseminate  information    They  include:  erans'  benefits  and  services.  VA  ac- 

about  the  latest  developments  on  the  President:  Sarah  Splaver,  Ph.D.,  ^j^^  directly  affect  better  than  one- 
subject  of  cancer,  including  the  use  of  counseling  psychologist  and  author  of  ^^.  .  ^^^  nopulatlon  of  the  United 
lecture-discussions  by  prominent  many  books  in  the  fields  of  guidance  -j.^  Th^lr  nroerams  touch  in  some 
cancer  specialists.  and   psychology:    cancer   survivor   10    ^^^^^  ^~S1^  to  iSie^S! 

Fifth,  to  stress  that  cancer  is  a  dls-    years  past  diagnosis  ^    „^  i*  TTV^  ^^rrTpt^r 

ease,  not  a  disaster,  and  that  it  often  is  Vice  President:  William  C.  Zeek.  ^he  VAs  commltoent  to  our  yeter- 
curable.  especiaUy  if  detected  early  Ph.D..  chemist:  cancer  survivor  8  years  ans  is  reflected  in  the  stee  and  dlmen- 
and  treated  early.  past  diagnosis.  slons  of  its  programs,  which  were  cre- 

Sixth.  to  counter  misconceptions  Secretary:  Miranda  Craig,  B-A..  ad-  ated  and  are  maintained  to  heal  both 
that  cancer  Is  always  terminal  by  vertising  copywriter:  cancer  survivor.  the  physical  and  the  psychologtau 
highlighting  cancer  survivors  who  are  Treastu-er:  Juan  F.  Camara.  B-A.,  wounds  of  war.  With  172  major  medi- 
5  or  more  years  beyond  diagnosis.  graduate  student:  cancer  survivor.  cal  facilities  and  185  outreach  centers. 

Seventh,  to  encourage  cancer  pa-  On  the  board  of  directors  are  the  the  VA  operates  the  largest  health 
tients   to   become   cancer   "hopefuls"    following  individuals:  care  system  in  the  world.  The  VA  also 

and  opt  for  life,  aaid  Fay  Allen,  cancer  survivor.  administers  the  largest  direct  Insur- 

Eighth,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  John  V.  Contl,  M.A..  Assistance  ance  program  In  the  United  States, 
of  cancer  patients  and  survivors  by  Commissioner,  Rehabilitation  Service  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  Income 
helping  them  to  strengthen  their  psy-  Administration.,  U.S.  Department  of  maintenance  programs,  and  an  educa- 
chological    "weapons":    positive    out-    Eklucation:  cancer  survivor.  tion    program    that    interacts    with 

look,    cheerful    attitude,    hope,    optl-       Diane  DuBroff,  J.D.,  attorney.  almost  every  postsecondary  and  voca- 

mlsm.  the  determination  to  live,  and       John  J.  Fischer.  Jr..  MJ3.A.,  manag-    tional  Institution  in  the  NatloiL 
the  will  to  get  well,  be  well,  and  stay    er.     Systems     Development.     Smith       ^e^^  ^^  ^^^  provide  the  VA  with  a 
weU.  ^.     ,,  Barney.  Inc^(»ncer8UiTrtvor.  more  secure  future.  Given  the  enorml- 

The  CHUMS  agenda  includes:  Richard  Halpem.  M.BA..  associate  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  responsibility  as  the 

First,  crisis  intervention  and  Infor-  editor.  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.:  '  ^^  independent  Federal  agency,  it 
matlon  service  on  a  nationwide  basis.        cancer  survivor.  ,  .   onnronriate  that  we  provide 

Second,    self-help    rap    sessions    at       Robert  Harris.  C.PJL.  accountant.         ?orTseJ?J'^o?  Vetera^'  A?fX 
which  cancer  patients  and  survivors       Helen  Klelnberg.  M.A..  M.S.,  dlrec-    l^Lt„  ?!t^|i^d  °1^^^ 
share  experiences  with  each  other.  tor.  career  counseling  and  placement,    "^thin  the  President  s  Cabinet.. 
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REVOLUTION  COMING  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  thJit  most  Members  of  this  body 
have  at  one  time  or  another  felt  frus- 
tration at  the  current  state  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa.  As  our  frustrations 
and  the  frustrations  of  the  people  we 
represent  grow,  the  pressure  to  some- 
how hasten  the  process  of  change  in 
South  Africa  continues  to  Increase.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  this  body  will  at 
some  point  seriously  consider  legisla- 
tion to  bring  greater  pressxue  to  bear 
upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  revolutionary  change  is 
coming  to  South  Africa.  That  point 
was  driven  home  again  to  me  by  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  May  1  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times.  That  ar- 
ticle told  of  two  incidents.  In  the  first 
incident.  South  African  riot  policemen 
detained  at  least  30  black  labor  activ- 
ists in  central  Johannesburg  during 
peaceful  demonstrations  called  to  pro- 
test layoffs.  According  to  the  article, 
the  protest  was  peaceful;  the  demon- 
strators were  singing  and  carrying 
placards  that  said,  among  other 
things,  "We  Demand  a  Living  Wage." 

In  the  second  incident  described  by 
the  article,  bombs  exploded  just  after 
midnight  outside  the  offices  of  two 
gold  mining  companies.  One  of  those 
companies  was  the  Anglo  American 
Corp..  which  had  dismissed  17.000 
black  workers  after  what  it  said  were  a 
series  of  disruptions  and  unlawful 
work  stoppages.  The  explosions  were 
caused  by  Soviet-made  limpet  mines  of 
the  type  that  have  frequently  been 
used  by  the  African  National  Congress 
in  its  compaign  of  sabotage  and  urt>an 
guerrilla  warfare  against  white  minori- 
ty rule. 

History  has  demonstrated  repeated- 
ly that  no  government  can  forever 
deny  fundamental  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights  to  those  it  governs.  Revo- 
lution is  inevitable  when  people 
demand  those  rights  that  have  been 
denied  to  them.  The  choice  before  the 
people  of  South  Africa,  and  particular- 
ly the  white  minority.  Is  not  between 
revolution  and  the  status  quo.  The 
choice  is  whether  or  not  revolution 
will  take  place  peacefully,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  forces  that  are  striving 
for  constructive  change  will  prevail 
over  the  forces  of  destruction. 

It  has  always  been  the  goal  of  this 
country's  policy  to  encourage  peaceful 
and  constructive  revolution  in  South 
Africa.  Different  administrations  have 
chosen  different  means  to  try  to  en- 
courage change  in  that  direction.  As 
this  body  considers  U.S.  policy  toward 
South  Africa  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I 
hope  that  Members  will  keep  upper- 
most in  their  minds  that  our  goal 
should  be  to  encourage  those  elements 
within  South  Africa  that  are  striving 
for  a  nonviolent,  democratic  revolu- 
tion. 


To  that  end.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  February 
edition  of  The  Industrial  Pioneer.  The 
article  was  written  by  William  G. 
Jaeger,  who  was  kind  enough  to  share 
his  thoughts  with  me  during  a  recent 
visit  to  my  office.  Mr.  Jaeger  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  building  sound  ideo- 
loclcal  leadership  in  British  and  world 
labor.  He  has  done  this  for  over  40 
years  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Biflddle 
East,  Asia,  North  America,  and  Latin 
America.  The  article  Is  entitled  "South 
Africa:  Union  Strength  a  New  Factor." 
The  article  was  written  after  a  6-week 
visit  to  South  Africa  during  which  Mr. 
Jaeger  met  with  black,  colored.  Indian, 
and  white  leadership  of  the  trade 
unions.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKB. 

The  article  follows. 
South  AnucA-UmoH  Stkkiioth  a  Niw 
Pactoe 
(By  WlUlam  Jaeger) 

Whatever  political  standpoint  one  views 
from.  It  Is  very  difficult  today  to  be  a  politi- 
cal leader  of  any  country.  So  much  that  has 
gone  before  has  been  wronr.  so  many  want 
to  Justify  what  has  gone  before;  ao  much  la 
wrong  today.  It  takes  great  courage  to 
decide  to  put  right  what  Is  morally  wrong, 
whatever  anytwdy  saya.  and  It  Is  uncertain 
how  quickly  things  can  be  put  rlghtr-almost 
certainly  not  overnight.  The  situation  Is 
deeper  and  more  diverse  than  many  people 
think. 

This  Is  especially  true  in  South  Africa 
where  I  have  Just  had  four  weeks  meeting 
black,  coloured  and  white  trade  unionists  In 
P08ATU  (Federation  of  South  Africa  Trade 
Unions),  110,000  meml>er8,  CUSA  (Council 
of  Unions  of  South  Africa).  150.000  mem- 
bers, and  TUCSA  (Trade  Union  Council  of 
South  Africa).  400.000  members,  also 
Indian,  coloured  and  black  allied  workers  in 
unions  registered  and  unregistered:  also 
people  of  every  shade  of  opinion  from  the 
Oovenunent,  Church,  education  and  em- 
ployers. 

There  was  acute  violence  last  October  and 
November.  400.000  schoolchildren  were 
absent  from  school.  A  two-day  strike  of  be- 
tween 300.000  and  800,000  workers  was  the 
biggest  In  South  Africa  history.  The  leader- 
ship of  P08ATU  and  CUSA  were  arrested. 
Over  3,000  people  were  arrested  last  year. 
Including  49  trade  unlonlsU  and  over  1.000 
people  were  injured. 

The  strike  was  organized  by  the  umbrella 
group,  the  'Transvaal  Regional  Stayaway 
Committee",  comprising  Church  and  politi- 
cal groups  and  the  United  Democratic 
Front.  The  UDF  U  a  loose  coalition  of  orga- 
nizations led  by  Reverend  Allan  Boesak  and 
has  been  a  rallying  point  for  opposition  to 
the  Oovemment.  The  strikers  demanded 
withdrawal  of  the  army  and  police  from  the 
townships;  release  of  political  prisoners;  re- 
Instating  dismissed  workers  and  a  halt  to 
rent  increases. 

It  was  not  the  violence  which  shocked  the 
country's  leadership.  It  was  the  painful  real- 
ization of  exactly  how  deep  the  feelings  of 
discontent  are.  Trade  unions  are  clearly  in- 
volved in  the  township  unrest;  unionized 
factories  gave  overwhelming  support. 
Unions  and  students  worked  together  for 
the  first  time. 

The  strike  and  stayaway  reflects  the  ab- 
sence  of   poUUcal   righu    for   blacks— the 


right  to  vote  and  to  freedom  of  aaaodatlon. 
As  long  as  the  blacks  are  refused  some  form 
of  political  power,  the  strike  will  re-emerge 
as  a  weapon.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Wiehahn  Commission  which  aimed  to  devel- 
op black  trade  unionism  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently carried  out.  It  recommended  a  part 
for  black  shop  stewards,  more  apprentice- 
ships and  the  removal  of  legislation  restrict- 
ing black  union  activity. 

Also  the  De  Lange  Educational  Report, 
recommending  an  end  to  the  Inferior  educa- 
tional system  for  blacks  has  not  been  car- 
ried out.  The  amount  spent  on  white  educa- 
tion la  eight  times  that  spent  on  black,  per 
head.  This  Is  of  course  why  the  black 
schoolchllren  were  absent  and  refused  to 
complete  their  examinations.  Another  con- 
tributor to  the  unrest  Is  the  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

DKSTBUcnoa  oa  DiAUMrrx 

It  seems  not  yet  to  be  the  revolution  that 
people  were  afraid  of.  The  Council  of 
Unions  of  South  Africa  General  Secretary, 
whom  I  met  and  who  was  arrested  during 
the  strike,  stated,  "We  don't  have  the  finan- 
cial reaouroes  tat  a  long  strike.  Another 
would  just  weaken  our  position  and  employ- 
ers' attitudes  would  be  much  tougher.  We 
cannot  pursue  all  our  demands.  But  unem- 
ployment, bad  pay.  rent  Increases,  are  all  cu- 
mulative. The  Oovemment  wUl  now  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  views  of  the 
black  trade  union  leaders  rather  than  the 
homeland  leaders  and  community  oouncU- 
lors". 

The  Issue  today  Is  whether  South  African 
Africans  wUl  ait  down  and  talk  now  to  each 
other,  or  will  blindly  follow  the  usual  route 
of  destruction  and  bloodshed  before  they  sit 
down  among  the  ruins  and  talk.  So  far  the 
Oovemment  has  reacted  to  strikes  not  by 
dialogue,  but  by  arresting  leading  black 
union  organisers.  There  are  black  townships 
which  most  whites  never  see:  whose  few 
access  roeuls  are  controlled  by  army  and 
police.  Any  attempt  to  take  protest  Into 
white  areas  would  be  met  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing display  of  armed  force. 

Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  by 
TUC8A.  the  original  pioneers  of  a  multi- 
racial union  to  create  dialog.  They  have 
been  accused  In  the  past  of  being  too  one- 
sided, but  TUCSA  leaders  have  made  con- 
tact with  the  leaders  of  the  black  federa- 
tions and  discussions  between  the  34  unions 
have  taken  place  about  creating  unity  and  a 
common  effort  in  the  country. 

It  was  encouraging  to  speak  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  17.000  strong  Cape  Teach- 
ers' Professional  Association.  In  an  open 
letter  to  members,  one  of  the  Executive 
writes.  "In  a  real  sense,  the  struggle  has 
only  just  begun.  We  must  destroy  apartheid, 
but  we  must  put  In  Its  place  a  system  built 
on  people  who  do  not  show  signs  of  the  very 
elements  they  resent  most.  We  must  find 
unity  based  on  what  Is  right  and  not  who  is 
right,  which  deeply  respects  others  and  Is 
therefore  truly  non-racial." 

"Authoritarianism  is  wrong  whether  prac- 
tices by  white  or  black.  It  Is  the  offence  we 
are  against  and  not  the  person.  If  any  one 
of  us  claims  the  right  to  decide  for  another 
what  he  or  she  may  or  may  not  do.  then  he 
cannot  escape  being  called  an  oppressor'. 

In  an  unprecedented  show  of  solidarity 
with  black  trade  unionists  South  Africa's 
three  main  Industrial  and  business  organiza- 
tions publicly  condemned  the  arrest  of  trade 
unionists  referring  specially  to  leaders  of 
CUSA  and  FOSATU.  They  are  unquestion- 


ably aware  that  Increased  white  prejudice 
will  limit  radical  changes. 

It  U  said  that  if  President  Botha  had 
brought  some  of  these  changes  Into  his 
recent  election  platform  It  U  most  likely 
that  he  would  have  been  replaced  by  a  more 
entrenched  white  leadership.  But  something 
must  be  done  for  the  31  million  blacks  to 
make  life  economically,  socially  and  politi- 
cally worthwhile,  with  an  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

A  Cabinet  Committee  headed  by  President 
Botha  and  Mr.  Heuns,  the  Minister  of  Cul- 
tural Development,  are  drawing  up  plans  for 
some  black  political  representation,  stop- 
ping short  of  a  black  fourth  chamber.  But 
In  the  present  mood  of  the  black  community 
it  could  easily  be  dismissed  as  too  little  and 
too  late. 

DOIXMSX  POTBrriAL 

Without  any  question,  there  are  faceless 
men  and  women  exploiting  the  situation 
and  making  the  most  of  the  issues.  But 
sending  in  troops  to  search  homes  can  only 
serve  an  Immediate  purpose.  It  has  not 
solved  the  fundamental  problems  and  has 
actually  made  people  more  bitter. 

Zulu  Chief  Buthulesi.  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential black  leaders,  is  opposed  to  the 
strikes  and  Is  a  fierce  critic  of  the  UDF.  He 
blamed  them  for  setting  black  against  black 
rather  than  channelling  their  energies  into 
forcing  the  Oovemment  to  negotiate  black 
participation  In  the  democratic  process. 

Many  black  union  leaders  state  that  they 
felt  that  dlsinvestmant  in  South  Africa  by 
other  countries  was  not  very  effective. 
Church  and  political  leaders  proclaim  disin- 
vestment without  it  costing  them  anything, 
but  the  black  union  leaders  have  to  face  the 
unemployment  due  to  lack  of  contracts. 

The  most  disturbing  issue  is  the  human 
rights  issue.  Many  abuses  need  to  be  abol- 
ished. If  not.  there  could  be  terrible  blood- 
shed and  destruction.  Dictatorship  of  the 
left  or  right  will  not  solve  the  Immense 
problems  of  relationships  between  the  races. 
But  If  these  abuses  were  dealt  with,  the  po- 
tential of  South  Africa  Is  Immense;  and  if 
genuine  trust  can  be  built  between  black, 
coloured  and  white.  South  Africa  could  be 
In  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  a  very  pro- 
gressive nation,  giving  much  to  Africa  and 
the  rest  of  the  world« 


should  be  provided  with  a  reasonable, 
necessary  amotmt  of  protection,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  that  these  services 
should  be  provided  without  regard  to 
common-sense  fiscal  restraints. 

The  Former  Presidential  and  Facili- 
ties Reform  Act  of  1985  will  provide 
reasonable  limits  on  the  amoimt  spent 
on  former  Presidents'  libraries,  staff, 
officers,  and  Secret  Service  protection. 
First,  it  will  require  that  private  fotm- 
datlons  establising  libraries  for  former 
Presidents  will  provide  an  endowment 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  facility's 
value  to  operate  and  maintain  the  li- 
brary. In  the  past,  these  growing  costs 
have  been  borne  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Second,  this  bill  limits  staff  allow- 
ance and  office  size,  as  well  as  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  these  6mds  from  use  for 
parUsan  political  activities  or  income- 
generating  activities. 

Finally,  it  lln:iits  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection to  5  years  after  a  President 
leaves  office,  imless  the  Secetary  of 
the  Treasury  extends  that  protection. 
A  spouse  and  children  are  entitled  to 
protection  only  if  their  safety  is  relat- 
ed to  the  former  President's,  or  If  the 
current  President  determines  it  to  be 
warranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  reasonable  approach  to  what 
has  been  a  largely  uncontrolled  pro- 
gram. It  is  one  more  example  of  how  I 
believe  we  can  limit  Government 
spending  without  sacrificing  worth- 
while programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this  bllL* 


FORMER  PRESIDENTS  AND  FA- 
CIUTIES  REFORM  ACT  OP  1985 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1047,  the 
Former  Presidents  and  Facilities 
Reform  Act  of  1985,  and  I  commend 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Roth,  Senator 
Chiles,  and  Senator  Prtor  for  their 
leadership  on  this  issue.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

I  knew  that  in  our  debates  over  the 
budget  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
dealing  in  such  large  nimibers  that  to 
talk  about  a  program  which  costs  $27 
million  per  year  may  not  seem  signifi- 
cant. But  I  think  passage  of  this  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  letting  the 
American  people  know  that  we  are 
looking  for  every  possible  way  to  show 
fiscal  restraint,  and  that  no  program  is 
exempt  from  this  scrutiny. 

"There  is  no  question  that  our  former 
Presidents  should  be  given  the  means 
to  carry  out  duties  which  relate  to 
their   former   office,   and   that   they 


SENATOR  LUGAR'S  ADDRESS  TO 

AIPAC 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Dick  Luqar,  for  his  de- 
termined and  well-accomplished  ef- 
forts to  date  in  forging  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  leading  the  way  to  what  I 
hope  soon  becomes  a  national  consen- 
sus for  our  foreign  policy.  Under  his 
leadership,  which  can  only  be  called 
dynamic,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  in  short  order  produced  significant 
results  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

A  sterling  example  of  Senator 
Luqar's  leadership  and  insightful  per- 
spective on  U.S.  foreign  policy  Issues  is 
found  in  his  recent  address  to  the  36th 
Annual  Policy  Conference  of  the 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, given  on  Aprtl  22,  1985.  I  ask 
that  his  speech  be  placed  in  the 
RicoRO  so  that  it  may  have  the  broad- 
est possible  circulation. 

The  material  follows: 

ASDHXSS  Bt  Skhatok  Luoar 

Thank  you  for  those  warm  words  of  wel- 
come. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate   Committee  on   Foreign   Relations. 


Those  of  you  who  follow  these  matters 
closely  will  recall  that  this  was  not  a  Job 
which  I  solicited.  Indeed.  It  was  only 
througb  a  complicated  series  of  evenU  that 
I  came  to  the  position  at  alL 

Had  Senator  Helms  made  a  different 
choice,  I  might  tonight  be  addressing  a 
major  fann  bureau  meeting. 

Had  Senator  Dole  fared  less  well  tai  his 
.^mpaigw  for  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  I  might  well  be  trying  this  evening 
to  figure  out  bow  to  get  61  votes  for  a 
budget 

Had  Senator  Percy  succeeded  In  his  re- 
election <-wp»»gn  and  Senator  Dole  In  his 
r»i«p«iyw  aod  had  Senator  Helms  remained 
at  agriculture,  I  might  be  a  plain  Senator 
from  fTw««n*  without  benefit  of  portfolio 
ataU. 

I  am  sure  you  would  have  invited  me 
anyway— sooner  or  later. 

But  I  am  deUgbted  that  things  have 
worked  out  the  way  they  have,  and  I  have 
entered  into  this  chairmanship  with  all  of 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  I  can  bring  to  It. 
One  of  the  special  Joys  of  this  position  Is 
that  It  brings  me  together  frequently  with 
friends  such  as  you  who  are  present  this 
evening.  This  is  a  remarkable  occasion  In 
which  to  explore  together  some  of  the  as- 
pecU  of  a  relationship  which  Is  as  deep  as 
that  between  any  two  nations  on  Earth: 
That  is  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nation  of  Israel 

I  will  suggest  this  evening  that  the  years 
of  the  Reagan  administration  have  been 
good  ones  for  the  relationship.  I  will  suggest 
that  no  administration  has  offered  stronger 
support  for  Israel  than  this  one. 

On  the  military  side,  we  have  seen  a  deep- 
ening of  our  relationship.  We  now  see  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  cooperation  in  many 
areas.  We  see  an  integration  of  our  thinking 
and  our  planning  so  that  we  are  not  going  to 
surprise  one  another,  as  has  happened  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past. 

Economic  relations  sre  exi>andlng  as  welL 
Xoday— and  this  is  highly  significant— tbe 
United  States  and  Israel  have  signed  agree- 
ment creating  a  free  trade  area.  This  Is  a 
strong  step  toward  increasing  our  economic 
relationship.  This  agreement  has  not  been 
without  its  critics  on  both  sides.  Businesses 
or  individuals  who  calculated  potential 
losses  of  markets  from  Increased  competi- 
tion raised  serious  questions  about  this 
agreement  along  the  way.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  treat  these  questions  relating  to 
peoples'  Uvellhood  cavalierly.  But  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  this  new  agreement  will  help 
both  Israel  and  tbe  United  States.  It  repre- 
sents a  deepening  or  our  relationship  In  an 
Important  way.  There  is  an  enormous  poten- 
tial for  Israeli  exports  to  many  nations,  and 
this  agreement  Is  a  strong  first  step. 

Israel  and  the  United  SUtes  have  also  in- 
creased cooperation  tn  many  technical 
fields.  IsraeU  technical  capabillUes  In  many 
areas,  ranging  from  agriculture  to  medicine 
to  economic  development  to  military  mat- 
ters, have  produce  beneficial  Improvements 
for  both  sides. 

Another  very  significant  development  Is 
now  imderway.  Soon,  American  pilots  will 
be  flying  Israeli  fighter  planes  to  help  In 
their  training.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  KPm.  The  United  SUtes  Navy  is  pur- 
chasing these  aircraft  for  use  in  training  as 
aggressor  squadrons. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  the  concentration 
camps  were  Uberated.  or  In  1948  when  the 
infant  Israeli  state  was  scrambling  to  find 
used  aircraft  to  defend  iU  existence,  who 
would  have  thought  that  one  day  American 
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millUry  pilots  would  be  flying  IsnieU-built 
fichtcr  aircmrt? 

Piiudly,  this  admlnlstntion  hu  provided 
the  most  generous  economic  and  military 
•aslstuice  ever  to  Israel.  This  year  the  ad- 
ministration requested  from  the  Congress 
(1.8  billion  In  military  assistance,  up  MOO 
million  from  last  year.  As  you  know,  this  re- 
quest has  found  favor  In  both  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We  look 
forward  to  timely  action  on  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  adopted  a  total  $1.3 
biUion,  the  same  amount  as  last  year. 
During  the  course  of  further  deliberations 
on  Israeli  economic  reforms,  we  thought  it 
best  to  include  this  amount  as  an  assurance 
that  these  funds— which  are  required  as  an 
offset  to  debt  servicing  requirements— would 
be  forthcoming. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  to  provide  funds  to 
nations  like  Israel  with  large  external  debU 
if  these  funds  help  to  compound  long-term 
economic  problems.  For  this  reason,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  moved  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  grants  rather  than  loans. 
This  year,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  every 
dollar  of  assistance  to  Israel  will  be  In  the 
form  of  grants  rather  than  loans. 

Indeed,  if  I  might  digress  for  a  moment, 
this  movement  In  the  direction  of  grants 
has  not  been  for  Israel  alone.  Egypt  has  also 
experienced  the  benefit  of  this  approach. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  given  care- 
ful thought  to  the  large  debt  problems 
which  confront  many  nations  around  the 
world.  There  are  many  good  reasons,  includ- 
ing national  security,  economic  solvency, 
and  long-term  development,  which  call  for 
current  funds.  But  if  we  help  to  increase  the 
long-term  debt  of  nations  to  the  point  that 
they  simply  cannot  repay  it.  we  have  done 
neither  ourselves  nor  the  recipient  nation 
any  favor. 

Israel  is  a  good  case  in  point.  Each  year, 
Israel  pays  back  the  United  SUtes  roughly 
the  same  amount  which  we  provide  under 
the  economic  support  fund  program.  And 
there  are  many  other  nations  which  are 
heading  into  this  same  position.  The  reason 
Israel  has  these  huge  debts  is  that  previous 
administrations  burdened  Israel  with  loans 
rather  than  providing  grants. 

The  fact  Is  that  U.S.  funds  are  not  provid- 
ed out  of  altruism,  but  out  of  a  firm  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so. 

A  secure,  economically  sound  Israel  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 

And  a  sectire.  economically  sound  United 
States  Is  in  the  national  Interest  of  Israel. 

I^t  me  address  this  latter  question  for  a 
moment.  Each  of  us  knows  that  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes— both  economically 
and  militarily— is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  around  the  world.  That  is  why  we 
have  undertaken  many  efforts  In  the  past 
several  years  to  ensure  that  credibility. 

Militarily,  we  have  regained  a  measure  of 
the  strength  which  was  lost  through  years 
of  deferring  modernization  programs.  A 
strong  boost  in  the  morale  of  our  troops  has 
occurred.  Enlistments  are  up.  Equally  im- 
portant, reeniistments  are  up.  New  strategic 
programs  are  coming  on  stream.  And  we  are 
exploring  fully  the  next  generation  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  technology.  We  do  these 
things  not  out  of  a  desire  to  be  aggressive: 
we  do  them  because  they  are  vital  to  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  to  defending  our- 
selves and  our  friends  and  allies. 

Economically,  we  have  experienced  sul>- 
•tantial  growth  and  new  Job  creation.  Eco- 
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nomlc  growth  and  the  creation  of  new  Jot>B 
are  absolutely  vital  to  our  future.  Without 
them,  we  will  not  Ite  able  to  meet  either  our 
defense  needs  or  the  many  legitimate  social 
needs  of  our  people. 

That  is  why  we  have  looked  to  tax  cuU 
and  to  other  means  to  provide  Incentives  for 
Americans  to  grow  and  to  produce.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  realiae  that  we  are  now 
spending  nearly  1300  blUion  each  year 
which  we  do  not  have.  We  are  borrowing 
those  fimds.  We  are  borrowing  them  from 
our  children.  That  is  why  it  is  crucial  to 
make  certain  that  we  try  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending. 

Our  relationship  with  Israel  is  healthy 
and  fundamentally  sound.  This  is  Impor- 
tant, for  there  are  dlfflciUt  issues  of  consid- 
erable scope  which  we  must  address  or 
which  we  Eoight  be  called  upon  to  address  in 
the  coming  months.  Let  me  mention  three 
or  four  of  these  issues. 

The  first  is  the  condition  of  Israel's  econo- 
my. As  each  of  you  know,  the  Government 
of  Israel  has  united  behind  a  number  of  crit- 
ical economic  reforms.  These  reforms  have 
not  been  easy  to  achieve.  Such  reforms 
never  are.  But  they  are  necessary.  The 
United  SUtes  has  offered  advice  from  time 
to  time,  but  understands  that  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  which  will  necessarily 
have  to  make  these  decisions  and  the  Israeli 
people  who  will  have  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices. 

I  believe  that  there  is  strong  sentiment  in 
the  Congress— as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte— to 
assist  Israel  in  this  process.  We  stand  ready 
to  consider  and  to  adopt  a  supplemental  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  to  aid  Israel 
in  weathering  the  dlfficiilt  months  during 
which  this  process  will  take  hold. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  very  near 
future  this  process  of  reform  will  be  com- 
plete, and  that  a  supplemental  funding  bill 
will  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

A  second  issue  concerns  the  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  have  been  hope- 
ful signs  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  sever- 
al parties  to  sit  down  with  one  another.  Let 
me  sUte  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  this  effort. 

First— and  paramount— the  United  SUtes 
carmot  substitute  iU  own  Judgment  for  that 
of  Israel  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  of  the 
other  parties.  Israel  is  and  must  always  be 
the  Judge  of  what  will  advance  its  own  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  President  Reagan  has  said  to 
Arab  leaders  that  they  should  sit  down  and 
negotiate  dlrecUy  with  the  Israelis.  There 
can  be.  and  there  should  be,  no  need  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  act  as  a  siurogate  in  this 
process.  If  Arab  nations  cannot  sit  down  and 
talk  directly  with  Israel,  then  what  promise 
do  any  future  agreemenU  really  hold? 

Third,  there  must  be  a  continuing  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  parties  that  the 
United  SUtes  remains  vitaUy  interested  in 
the  process  of  peace  In  the  region.  We 
cannot  control  it,  and  we  cannot  compel  the 
parties  to  accept  it:  but  neither  can  we  leave 
any  doubt  about  the  depth  of  our  Interest  in 
achieving  genuine  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
region. 

We  look  to  each  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  to  shoulder  its  responsibilities 
in  bringing  peace  to  the  region.  With  some 
nations,  to  be  sure,  the  prospects  for  respon- 
sible action  are  greater  than  with  others. 
But  we  cannot  exempt  any  nation  from  the 
obllgatlorvs  of  civil  discourse  and  adherence 
to  time-honored  norms  of  international  l)e- 
havlor. 


For  this  reason.  I  would  call  upon  all  na- 
tions who  have  not  done  so  to  end  the 
formal  sUte  of  war  with  the  nation  of 
Israel. 

Many  nations  in  the  region  have  legiti- 
mate security  Interests  which  the  United 
SUtes  can  and  must  help  to  address.  Doing 
so  in  a  mannner  which  does  not  unsettle  our 
friends  and  complicate  their  security  plan- 
ning is  of  course  difficult  to  do  in  a  region 
of  the  world  which  is  small  in  size  and 
which  already  contains  enormous  amounts 
of  sophisticated  weaponry. 

We  should  Introduce  new  weapons  into 
the  region  only  If  we  are  certain  that  they 
are  necessary  and  that  they  will  genuinely 
further  American  interests.  That  is  the 
standard  which  I  have  asked  the  administra- 
tion to  adopt  in  any  future  arms  sales  pro- 
posals which  might  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  one  more  ntatter. 
The  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  continues. 
Although  there  is  something  of  a  stalemate 
at  the  moment,  it  is  vital  that  we  monitor 
this  situation  carefully.  The  consequences 
for  the  region  of  a  substantial  victory  for 
either  side  are  enormous  and  not  altogether 
predlcUble.  This  is  a  matter  which  com- 
mands our  continuing  attention. 

To  this  point,  I  have  mentioned  a  number 
of  issues  in  the  BClddle  East  which  are  of 
common  interest  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
to  Israel.  But  our  relationship  is  not  merely 
a  regional  one:  it  is  a  global  relationship. 
There  are  many  issues  of  common  concern 
to  men  and  women  everywhere  that  are 
siMken  to  in  our  relationship. 

We  confront  at  this  time  a  new  phenome- 
non, a  phenomenon  which  is  both  ugly  and 
alarming:  International  terrorism.  The  sys- 
tematic use  of  terror  to  achieve  political 
ends  by  attacking  innocent  civilians  is  a 
deeply  disturbing  threat:  it  runs  counter  to 
the  very  premises  of  organized  nations 
living  in  peace  with  one  another  and  set- 
tling their  differences  as  nations  rather 
than  as  anarchic  individuals.  No  nation  has 
been  threatened  more — or  responded  more 
bravely  and  wisely— to  terrorism  than 
Israel.  We  all  have  much  to  learn  from  Isra- 
el's model. 

In  the  coming  months  and  years,  it  wUl  be 
more  and  more  critical  for  all  nations  op- 
posed to  international  terrorism  to  band  to- 
gether to  find  ways  of  combating  it.  We 
must  work  together  to  share  information,  to 
share  strategies  which  have  been  successful 
in  combating  terrorism,  and  in  speaking  out 
against  it  as  an  unaccepUble  way  of  fur- 
thering political  ends.  Surely,  the  wanton 
use  of  Innocent  people  as  a  means,  rather 
than  an  end,  is  the  most  thorough  going  vio- 
lation of  their  human  rights. 

Terrorism  would  not  thrive  if  it  were  not 
supported  directly  and  indirectly  by  govern- 
ments. That  is  why  we  must  work  to  achieve 
agreement  from  aU  governments  about  this 
minimum  standard  of  international  behav- 
ior. 

I  regret  to  say  that  terrorism  has  found 
supporters  within  this  hemisphere.  Let  me 
read  to  you  from  the  recent  sUtement  of 
the  National  Jewish  Coalition  on  Nicaragua: 

"Members  of  European  terrorist  groups 
such  as  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  the 
Basque  SeparatlsU.  ETA.  the  ItaUan  Red 
Brigades  and  the  West  German  Baader- 
Meinhof  group  are  welcomed  by  Nicaragua 
and  sheltered  in  the  name  of  international 
solidarity." 

The  sUtement  also  says: 

"...  The  ties  between  the  SandinlsU  gov- 
ernment and  the  PLO  are  strong.  The  PLO 
works  alongside  East  Germans,  Bulgarians 
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and  Cubans  in  training  the  Nlcaraguan  se- 
curity forces.  In  exchange,  the  Sandinistas 
have  allowed  the  PLO  to  maintain  a  fully- 
accredited  embassy  in  Managtia.  The  only 
other  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  allow  the  PLO  such  a  privilege  Is  Cuba. 
'We  say  to  our  Brother  Arafat.'  Tomas 
Borge.  the  SandinlsU  commandante.  told 
the  PLO  Leader.  That  Nicaragua  Is  his  land 
and  the  PLO  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  San- 
dinistas,'" 

Such  are  the  problems  we  confront. 

The  nation  of  Israel  has  also  expressed  iU 
global  role  with  regard  to  Issues  of  refugees 
and  freedom  of  emigration.  Whether  it  be 
with  regard  to  Ethiopia  or  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  land  that  prevenU  free  emigra- 
tion. Israel  has  stood  steadfastly  with  the 
United  SUtes  as  an  example  of  a  nation 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  men  and 
women  everjrwhere.  Freedom  to  emigrate  is 
a  fundamental  right,  a  right  which  has  been 
acknowledged  by  many  nations  in  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  Let  us  work  together  to 
ensure  that  it  is  a  right  in  reality  as  well  as 
a  right  on  paper. 

I  have  participated  each  year  for  the  past 
several  years  in  a  moving  ceremony  in  my 
own  city  of  Indianapolis  to  uphold  and  to 
demonstrate  our  common  interest  in  Soviet 
Jews.  It  is  imperative— especially  at  a  time 
when  the  results  have  been  dlscouragingly 
slim— to  keep  this  issue  before  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  will  relax  restrictions 
on  emigration  so  that  we  can  return  to  the 
levels  of  previous  years.  No  gesture  would  be 
more  significant  in  our  search  for  a  better 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  no 
lasting  progress  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
possible  unless  the  issue  of  emigration  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  on  a  deeper  note. 
Both  the  United  SUtes  and  Israel  share  a 
heritage  which  differentiates  them  from 
other  nations  of  the  World  Both  were 
founded  anew  upon  a  principle  or  an  idea. 
Many  great  natloiu  exist  in  the  world:  most 
have  come  into  existence  through  long  his- 
torical processes.  Including  historical  acci- 
denU  of  geography  and  force. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  nation  of  Israel 
were— and  are— producU  of  conscious 
design.  They  represent  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  himian  striving  to  embody  in  govern- 
ment our  principles  and  our  ideals.  This  is 
at  once  a  great  advantage  and  a  special 
burden.  For  we  have  Ideals  against  which  to 
measure  our  actions,  and  special  demands  of 
morality  against  which  to  measure  our  ac- 
complisbmenU. 

We  must  remain  true  to  these  ideals.  Our 
task  will  be  all  the  easier  if  we  do  so  togeth- 
er. We  Americans  who  are  gathered  here 
this  evening  will,  I  am  confident,  continue 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship,  alliance, 
and  humanity  to  Israel  in  the  coming  years. 
I  look  forward  to  doing  so,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  this  chance  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening.* 


Small  Btuiness  Week  also  affords  the 
opportunity  to  honor  a  very  special 
group  of  small  business  owners  from 
across  the  country— those  who  have 
been  selected  as  "State  Small  Business 
Persons  of  the  Year." 

My  fellow  Arkansans  and  I  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  this  year's  State  hon- 
oree— John  Porter  Price  of  Monticello, 
AR.  In  1965,  at  the  age  of  24,  Mr. 
President,  this  lifelong  resident  of 
Drew  County  organized  the  J.P.  Price 
Lumber  Co..  with  Just  $5,000  in  cap- 
ital. That  first  year  saw  gross  sales  of 
$300,000.  Today,  the  corporation 
boasts  sales  of  more  than  $14  million. 

The  20  years  since  John  Price  start- 
ed his  oomt>any  have  not  always  been 
smooth  sailing,  however.  As  with  so 
many  other  small  businesses,  the  JJ>. 
Price  Lumber  Co.,  faced  a  series  of 
problems  in  its  early  years,  including 
the  threat  of  bankruptcy.  The  compa- 
ny not  only  weathered  this  storm,  but 
has  gone  on  to  gain  a  respected  place 
among  the  limiber  and  timber  related 
manufacturing  Industry, 

John  Price  has  proven  to  be  a  skill- 
ful innovator,  designing  and  manufac- 
turing a  drum  type  debarker  system  of 
producing  a  uniform  sized,  clean— 
bark-free— wood  chip,  which  has  pro- 
vided a  solution  to  the  problem  of  in- 
creased costs  among  the  paper  indus- 
try. The  company  has  also  developed  a 
process  whereby  its  products  will  be 
sold  kiln  dried  and  surfaced,  rather 
than  rough  green  and  in  need  of  fur- 
ther processing. 

Mr.  President,  the  J.P.  Price  Lumber 
Co.,  has  emerged  as  a  dynamic,  cre- 
ative force  in  the  timber  related  manu- 
facturing industry,  due  to  the  vision 
and  Ingenuity  of  Its  founder  and  presi- 
dent, John  Porter  Price.  I  am  proud  to 
honor  him  as  Arkansas'  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year.* 


JOHN  P.  PRICE,  ARKANSAS' 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  May  5 
through  May  11,  1985  has  been  desig- 
nated by  President  ReagSLn  as  Small 
Business  Week.  During  this  time  our 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  con- 
tinuing contributions  of  the  small 
business  community,  which  remains 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation's  economy. 


ABE  STOLAR 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  an 
American  citizen  In  the  Soviet  Union 
who  has  repeatedly  been  blocked  from 
emigrating  with  his  family, 

Abe  Stolar  Is  a  familiar  name  to 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who  have 
worked  on  his  behsdf  for  several  years. 

At>e  Stolar,  his  wife  Qita  and  son  Mi- 
chael have  been  trying  to  emigrate  for 
over  a  decade.  In  1975,  they  thought 
they  had  succeeded.  That  year,  after 
worlting  their  way  through  the  maze 
of  regulations  involved  in  the  emigra- 
tion process,  the  three  members  of  the 
Stolar  family  were  granted  exit  visas. 

Filled  with  anticipation,  the  Stolars 
sent  all  their  belongings  to  Israel  and 
relinquished  their  Soviet  citizenship. 
They  were  actually  on  the  plane  to 
Israel  when  they  were  suddenly  called 
back  and  told  they  could  not  leave  on 
the  pretext  that  Gita  had  access  to 
classified  materials  In  her  Job.  With  all 
their  belongings  in  Israel,  the  Stolars 


had  to  return  to  a  lifestyle  that  was 
very  limited,  as  they  were  no  longer 
Soviet  citizens  and  had  very  few  re- 
sources. 

Since  then,  Abe  and  Michael  have 
been  granted  American  passports.  Oita 
has  an  Israeli  passport. 

Since  1974,  many  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  tried 
through  different  avenues  to  secure 
the  Stolars'  release.  We  have  repeated- 
ly written  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  Introduced 
a  resolution,  which  was  approved  by 
the  ftill  Senate  In  1982,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
allow  the  Stolar  family  to  leave.  As 
with  too  many  refusenik  cases,  our  ef- 
forts have  been  to  no  avail. 

In  the  interim,  lifichael  married  a 
young  woman,  Julia,  who  is  a  Soviet 
citizen.  They  were  wed  in  a  religious 
ceremony.  They  tried  to  officially  reg- 
ister their  marriage  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  Soviet  officials. 
This  fact  played  an  important  role  in  a 
recent  development  which  raised 
many  of  our  hopes. 

The  Stolars  were  asked  to  resubmit 
their  applications.  All  four  members  of 
the  family  were  hoping  that  this 
would  be  the  first  step  in  being  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead,  they  were  faced  with  a  cruel 
and  impossible  choice.  The  Soviet 
Government  reserved  only  three  exit 
visas— for  Abe,  Gita.  and  Michael 
Stolar.  They  did  not  grant  one  for 
Julia.  Since  Soviet  officials  maintain 
Michael  and  Julia  are  not  officially 
married,  having  blocked  them  from 
doing  so,  they  see  no  reason  to  grant 
her  permission  to  emigrate. 

To  make  their  burden  even  heavier, 
the  Stolars  were  given  a  deadline  to 
make  the  difficult  choice  of  whether 
to  split  up  the  family  or  pass  up  per- 
haps their  last  chance  at  freedom. 

Upon  learning  of  the  decision  facing 
the  Stolars,  many  of  us  promptly  con- 
tacted Soviet  authorities.  A  telegram 
initiated  by  Senator  SntOH,  who  repre- 
sents Abe  Stolar's  original  home  State 
of  Illinois,  and  signed  by  20  other 
Members,  expressed  disappointment 
that  Julia  had  not  been  granted  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  and  urged  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  to  Intervene  In 
this  matter. 

In  a  letter  I  sent  by  messenger  to 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  on  April  18,  I 
said: 

The  Stolar  family  should  not  be  broken 
up.  All  four  members  should  Ije  granted  per- 
mission to  leave.  If  the  lack  of  a  marriage 
registration  for  Michael  and  Julia  is  creat- 
ing a  problem,  then  I  urge  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  permit  them  to  register  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  also  contacted 
the  appropriate  Soviet  officials,  and 
the  recent  House  delegation  headed  by 
Speaker    O'Neill    brought    up    the 
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matter  during  their  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  deadline  passed,  and  Julia  was 
not  granted  an  exit  visa.  The  three 
Stolars  did  not  use  theirs.  Abe  and 
Qita  did  not  want  Michael  to  leave  his 
wife,  and  they  did  not  want  to  leave 
Michael  behind. 

The  future  of  the  Stolar  family  is 
uncertain.  Abe  and  Oita  are  quite  el- 
derly, and  one  can  only  imagine  the 
tremendous  stress  this  situation  has 
placed  on  them  and  the  hopelessness 
they  must  now  be  feeling. 

I  wish  the  Stolar  case  were  a  singu- 
lar event— a  rare  and  tragic  case.  Un- 
fortunately, this  little  drama  has  been 
replayed  over  and  over  again.  So  many 
people  have  applied  to  emigrate,  only 
to  be  denied  permission  and  then  have 
to  face  the  harsh  life  of  a  refusenlk. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  discouraged  when 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  htmian  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  even 
when  concrete  resiilts  are  few  and  far 
between,  I  believe  our  continuing  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  refuseniks  are 
achieving  something.  We  are  letting 
the  Soviets  know  that  human  rights  Is 
an  Issue  of  paramount  importance  to 
us  and  plays  an  essential  role  in  all  as- 
pects of  our  relationship  with  that 
country. 

We  must  continue  to  work  on  the 
Stolars'  behalf.  And.  in  every  means 
open  to  us,  we  must  continue  to  press 
the  Soviet  Government  to  improve 
their  record  on  human  rights  and  re- 
strictive emigration  policy .• 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  REA 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  today  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Over 
the  past  half  century,  possibly  no 
other  program  has  done  more  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica than  the  REA. 

The  REA  was  created  by  Executive 
order  on  May  11.  1935.  when  only  10.9 
percent  of  the  farms  in  America  had 
electricity.  Today  that  figure  stands  at 
99  percent.  The  authority  to  make 
loans  for  telephones  was  granted  to 
REA  in  1949  when  less  than  4  of  every 
10  of  our  farms  had  this  service.  Cur- 
rently, over  95  percent  of  niral  resi- 
dents have  telephones.  The  success  in 
providing  these  necessary  facilities  Is 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  REA. 

There  is  no  better  example,  Mr. 
President,  of  cooperation  between 
Government  and  private  individuals 
than  in  the  REA  success  story.  This 
story  epitomizes  what  the  creation  of 
the  proper  environment  can  do  when 
Government  and  private  enterprise 
work  hand  In  hand  to  provide  citizens 
with  a  standard  of  living  they  wish  to 
attain. 

Almost  anyone  in  his  or  her  middle 
years,  and  who  grew  up  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, remembers  the  excitement  when 


electricity  came  to  the  farm.  For 
many,  this  still  remains  their  No.  1 
thrill  when  one  day  the  line  was  con- 
nected to  the  house  and  they  went 
from  kerosene  to  consistent  light  de- 
livered by  a  flick  of  a  switch. 

This  new  miracle  overnight  trans- 
formed America's  rural  land  into  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  sector  in 
our  world's  economy.  It  changed  living 
standards,  united  rural  communities, 
and  started  America  toward  prosperi- 
ty. 

liir.  President,  this  REA  50th  anni- 
versary is  one  of  America's  great  suc- 
cess stories.  And  Arkansas  has  a  hand 
in  its  development.  All  of  us  from  my 
home  State  remember  the  contribu- 
tions of  Clyde  Ellis,  known  to  us  in  Ar- 
kansas as  "Mr.  REA."  who  was  in- 
volved in  those  early  days  not  only  in 
Arkansas  but  on  a  level  nationwide. 

My  colleagues  should  take  notice 
today  of  what  made  this  program  so 
successful  and  unique,  and  we  should 
apply  this  to  some  of  today's  projects. 
It  was  a  unique  relationship  that  fos- 
tered cooperation  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector.  The  REA 
can  truly  define  what  a  proper  envi- 
ronment should  be  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  a 
part  of  this  celebration  and  to  praise 
those  who  played  a  part  In  these  won- 
derful accomplishments.* 


DR.  WALTER  J.  MOLO,  JR.— REC- 
OGNITION ON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  Bfay  10,  1985,  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Dr.  Walter  J.  Molo,  Jr..  su- 
perintendent of  the  Pleasantdale 
School  District  No.  107  in  Lyons 
Township.  IL.  will  hold  a  testimonial 
dinner  observing  his  retirement  and 
thanking  him  for  his  splendid  service 
to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

My  senior  colleague.  Senator  Dixon, 
and  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  would  want 
to  Join  us  In  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
Molo  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  last  35  years.  Dr.  Molo  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  field  of  education  as  a  teacher, 
principal,  and  superintendent.  His  ex- 
pertise encompasses  subjects  such  as 
mathematics,  biology,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  health— areas  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  students  across  the 
Nation. 

Senator  Dixon  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Dr. 
Molo  for  his  35  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  students  and  staff  members 
of  our  public  schools,  and  extend  our 
best  wishes  for  a  pleasurable  retire- 
ment.* 


BOYS  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

•  Mrs.   HAWKINS.    Mr.   President,   I 
shall  share  with  you  some  of  the  child 


protection  activities  of  a  major  youth 
organization,  the  Boys  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. On  January  7.  and  8,  1983,  my 
office  was  Invited  to  participate  in  a  2- 
day  seminar  on  child  sexual  abuse  pre- 
vention whose  goal  was  to  identify  the 
ways  In  which  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
might  assist  with  this  community 
problem.  The  Task  Group  on  Sexual 
ChUd  Abuse  Prevention  identified  the 
following  priorities: 

To  develop  a  position  statement  on 
the  role  of  Boys  Club  of  America  in 
preventing  and  responding  to  child 
abuse  with  special  attention  to  child 
sexual  abuse.  This  position  statement 
then  would  be  shared  with  clubs  and 
their  local  boards  for  support  and  en- 
dorsement. 

To  develop  sample  guidelines  for 
clubs  to  review,  modify,  and  adv>t  re- 
garding the  screening  and  selection  of 
staff  and  volunteers  and  the  handling 
and  reporting  of  suspected  or  known 
incidents  of  child  abuse  inside  or  out- 
side the  club. 

To  expand  existing  Boys  Club  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Body  Works  and 
Help-a-Kld.  and  identify  already  exist- 
ing resources  which  clubs  can  use  to 
create  an  awareness  of  the  problem 
among  parents  and  club  members  and 
teach  club  members  skills  to  protect 
themselves  from  sexiial  child  abuse. 

To  provide  training  to  Boys  Club 
professionals  to  help  them  identify 
children  who  have  been  abused,  report 
known  or  suspected  cases  of  abuse, 
and  respond  in  a  supportive  way  to 
these  children. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  these  ac- 
tivities have  been  set  in  motion  and 
others  completed.  For  example,  a  pro- 
posal for  the  development  of  a  safety 
and  survival  supplement  to  the  Body 
Works  program  was  introduced.  This 
supplement  will  teach  children  how  to 
protect  themselves  against  accidents, 
crimes,  violence,  and  particularly, 
child  abuse.  The  Boys  Club  regional 
administrative  conferences  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Southeast  will  include  ses- 
sions for  the  Boys  Club  members  on 
child  sexual  abuse  prevention.  The  up- 
coming national  conference  will  in- 
clude a  presentation  by  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  articles 
by  Boys  Club  of  America  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  RccoRD  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  They  both  seek  to  make 
children  more  aware  of  potential 
sexual  child  abuse  through  preventive 
programs. 

The  articles  follow: 

Child  Sexual  Abuse  PiixTXimoR 

In  the  small  community  of  Pr&ni^urt.  In- 
diana, five  children  were  the  victims  of 
sexual  abuse.  Bill  Wheeler,  Boys  Club  Exec- 
utive Director,  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  After  training  from  the  local  child 
protection  services.  Bill  and  his  staff  are 
conducting  educational  programs  for  Club 
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members  and  for  elementary  school  chil- 
dren throughout  Clinton  County. 

The  South  Omaha  Unit  Boys  Club  of 
Omaha.  Nebraska.  Is  teaching  boys  ages 
eight  to  ten  how  to  protect  themselves  from 
sexual  abuse.  The  program,  called  "When  Is 
A  Hug  Okay?"  is  made  up  of  four  classes 
taught  by  Boys  Club  staff  and  outside  ex- 
perts. According  to  Marc  Dosogne.  the  pro- 
gram was  developed  In  response  to  a  com- 
munity concern  resulting  from  the  murder 
of  two  young  boys. 

In  Ventura.  California,  the  CTub's  A.8.A.P. 
Program  is  aimed  at  reducing  a  child's  vul- 
nerabUity  to  sexual  assault  by  training 
members  to  recognize  and  Intervene  In  po- 
tentially dangerous  situations.  According  to 
Executive  Director  Barbara  Strieker. 
A.S.A.P.  Includes  staff  training,  a  parent 
workshop  and  programming  for  members. 
(See  Connections,  Pall,  1984  for  a  complete 
description  of  this  program.) 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  thousands  of  chU- 
dren  are  sexually  abused.  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  more  than  200.000  report- 
ed cases  of  child  sexual  abuse  each  year. 
Yet.  many  of  these  Incidents  could  have 
been  prevented  had  these  children  been 
taught  some  basic  sUlls  and  understandings. 
Recognizing  the  extent  of  this  problem  and 
the  fact  that  something  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse,  more  and  more  Boys  Clubs 
are  asking  how  they  can  get  Involved. 

Guided  by  a  task  force  of  outside  experts 
and  Boys  Clubs  professionals.  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  Is  developing  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  help  local  Clubs  address  this  problem 
from  a  professional  as  weU  as  a  program 
persi)ectlve.  Clubs  can  expect  more  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject In  1985.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
there  are  steps  that  every  Club  can  take 
right  now  to  contribute  to  the  solution  to 
this  problem. 

rORPAKKRTS 

Helping  parents  to  educate  their  children 
Is  an  Important  link  to  preventing  the  prob- 
lem of  child  sexual  abuse.  The  fact  Is  that 
many  parents  have  great  difficulty  talking 
to  their  children  about  sexual  abuse.  Other 
parents  simply  do  not  see  sexual  abuse  as  a 
serious  risk  to  their  child.  Still  others  are 
concerned  about  creating  unnecessary  anxi- 
ety for  their  child. 

There  are  several  avenues  for  reaching 
parents  with  vitally  Important  information: 

Copy,  fold  and  distribute  the  enclosed  bro- 
chure "Clilld  Sexual  Abuse  Prevention:  Tips 
to  Parents." 

Reprint  the  enclosed  "Ten  Tips  for  Par- 
enU  on  Child  Sexual  Abuse"  developed  by 
Boys  Clubs  of  America.  Print  your  own  mes- 
sage and  service  mark  on  the  back  and 
Insert  In  your  mailings  to  parents  and 
others. 

Reprint  these  ten  tips  In  the  Club  newslet- 
ter or  place  articles  in  you  local  paper. 

Hold  a  seminar  for  parents.  Boys  Clubs 
staff  can  either  join  with  a  community 
agency  to  provide  the  training  or  arrange  to 
have  staff  trained  to  conduct  this  seminar. 

Although  the  Club  Is  a  likely  place  to  hold 
a  seminar,  more  parents  might  be  reached 
by  making  presentations  to  organized 
parent  groups  such  as  Mothers'  Clubs.  Ten- 
ants Associations,  service  clubs,  P.T.A. 
groups,  church  groups,  etc.  Arrangements 
also  might  be  made  with  local  corporations 
to  enable  employees  time  out  of  their  work- 
day to  attend  a  seminar  held  at  their  work- 
site. 

Invite  parents  to  attend  a  screening  of  a 
film  or  other  program  on  child  sexual  abuse 
which  you  plan  to  show  to  Club  members. 


This  technique  allows  the  same  message  to 
be  reinforced  at  home  and  In  the  Boys  Club. 
The  resource  section  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle Includes  recommended  films  and  pro- 
grams for  use  In  the  Club. 

Whether  your  Club  chooses  to  simply  dis- 
tribute the  brochure,  arrange  a  parent  aemi- 
nar  or  screen  a  film  with  parents.  Club  staff 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  inquiries 
from  parents  or  situations  where  parents 
reveal  information.  In  anticipation  of  this. 
Club  staff  should  be  trained  to  respond  to 
parent  needs.  Staff  should  have  a  resource 
number  handy  to  give  to  parents  and  to  use 
themselves.  This  resoimx  number,  however, 
is  no  substitute  for  the  training  which  Is 
needed  to  prepare  staff  to  restx>nd  to  adults 
and  children,  too. 

FOB  STATF 

The  trusting  relationship  between  Club 
members  and  Club  staff  and  parents  and 
Club  staff  makes  the  Boyn  Club  professional 
an  Ideal  person  to  discuss  this  sensitive 
Issue.  However,  before  this  happens,  staff 
members  themselves  must  be  comfortable 
with  the  subject  and  knowledgeable  about 
the  best  strategy  for  teaching  about  preven- 
tion and  possibly  dealing  with  a  suspected 
case  of  child  sexual  abuse.  This  requires  In- 
service  training  which  often  can  be  provided 
by  community  resources,  including  your 
local  ctiild  protection  services,  mental 
health  departments,  rape  crisis  centers.  Par- 
ents Anonymous,  your  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  and/or  other  child  welfare 
agencies.  Also,  there  are  numerous  re- 
sources listed  in  the  resource  section  of  the 
article  which  can  help  staff  to  learn  more 
about  this  problem. 

As  staff  begin  to  program  in  tills  area, 
they  may  encounter  members  who  have 
been  sexually  abused.  Training,  therefore, 
should  Include  Information  on  reporting 
procedures,  laws  and  referral  resourceaSilt 
should  be  clear  to  staff  ttiat  sexual  assault 
Is  a  crime  no  matter  how  young  the  victim 
or  who  the  offender  is.  There  Is  an  agency 
in  every  state  that  Is  mandated  by  sUte  law 
to  receive  and  to  Investigate  reports  of  sus- 
pected sexxial  child  abuse.  To  report  sus- 
pected sexual  abuse,  staff  should  notify  the 
mandated  agency  in  the  state  where  the 
child  Uves.  The  agency  U  listed  In  the  tele- 
phone directory,  usually  under  the  state's 
Department  of  Social  Services.  Protective 
Services.  Social  and  RehablllUtlve  Services, 
or  Children  and  Family  Services.  U  you 
have  difficulty  finding  the  agency,  call  the 
poUce  department  or  dial  the  ChUd  Help 
USA  NaUonal  ChUd  Abuse  Hotline  (800) 
422-4453. 

POR  IfXItBCBS 

There  are  a  variety  of  curricula,  film  and 
resource  materials  already  produced  which 
you  can  use  In  your  Boys  Club.  See  the  re- 
source section  for  an  annotated  listing  of 
fUms  and  curriculum  guides.  Also,  many 
local  groups  have  developed  their  own  cur- 
ricula and  in  doing  so  have  Involved  parents, 
schools  and  other  community  groups.  Local 
curricula  which  have  been  accepted  In  your 
community  may  be  a  good  starting  point.  It 
Is  strongly  recommended  that  Clubs  draw 
on  their  community  resources  and  experts 
to  help  select  or  design  a  program  and  deliv- 
er it.  too.  Regardless  of  the  ciurriculum.  any 
Boys  Club  sexual  abuse  prevention  program 
should  be  conducted  by  trained  Boys  Club 
staff  and/or  conununlty  experts.  Whatever 
program  conducted  or  resources  selected, 
the  following  concepts  should  be  Incorporat- 
ed in  your  approach: 


Talk  to  members  about  child  sexual  abuse 
before  It  happens.  Children  who  know  about 
child  sexual  abuse  are  more  able  to  recog- 
nize dangerous  situations,  avoid  them  if 
they  do  occur,  and  tell  a  trusted  adult  when 
and  if  they  suspect  danger  or  encounter  it. 
Develop  a  mutual  vocabulary  so  that  you 
can  begto  to  talk  openly.  Children  need  a 
basic  working  vocabulary  for  all  body  parts 
including  names  for  the  genital,  anal  and 
breast  areas.  Dolls  and  books  can  be  used  to 
teach  children  body  parts.  The  Body  Works 
contains  many  activities  for  tfrhlng  chil- 
dren about  their  bodies  and  is  an  ideal  way 
to  develop  this  mutual  vocabulary.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  talk  about  «diild  sexual  abuse. 
Having  a  mutual  vocabulary  will  make  the 
Job  easier  and  is  a  good  beginning  point. 

Wamtaig  members  about  strangers  is  not 
enough.  In  the  majority  of  cases  (85%).  the 
child  sexual  molester  is  known  to  the  child 
and  the  chOd's  family.  It  oould  be  a  relative, 
parent,  close  family  friend,  babysitter. 
When  you  talk  to  members  about  sexual 
abuse  it  Is  lmix>rtant  to  explain  that  a  child 
molester  can  be  someone  they  know,  like 
and  trust. 

Teach  members  about  child  sexual  abuse 
along  with  other  personal  health  and  safety 
subjects.  Just  as  you  teach  members  rules  to 
protect  themselves  from  crime  or  aoddenta. 
as  part  of  the  Body  Works  program  you 
could  teach  than  the  three  basic  rules  to 
protect  themselves  against  child  sexual 
abuse: 

Say  no— Tour  body  belongs  to  you.  Tou 
can  decide  who  touches  It  and  should  say  no 
when  someone— a  stranger  or  someone  you 
know— asks  to  see  or  touch  the  private  parts 
of  your  body  (thoae  covered  by  a  bathing 
suit  including  breasts,  vagina/vulva,  but- 
tocks and  penis)  or  shows  you  or  asks  you  to 
touch  private  parts  of  their  body. 

Get  away— When  you  suspect  a  problem. 
get  away,  run  If  you  have  to.  Scream  or  yell 
while  running  toward  people. 

Tell  someone— Immediately  tell  an  adult 
what  happened.  Talk  to  a  teacher,  neighbor, 
parent  or  relative.  If  they  do  not  believe 
you.  tell  someone  else. 

Let  members  Imow  that  it  Is  not  their 
fault  if  someone  touches  them  In  a  way  that 
confuses  them.  Remind  members  that  even 
grown-ups  are  not  always  right  Explain 
that  it  is  possible  that  even  people  who  are 
nice  to  them  might  try  and  do  the  wnmg 
thing. 

Do  more  tlian  Just  talk.  "What  If'  games 
are  good  ways  to  help  members  work  out  so- 
lutions to  dangerous  aituatlona.  Some  exam- 
ples: 
What  would  you  do  If: 
A  grown-up  asked  you  to  help  find  a  mlsa- 
ingdog; 

Tou  see  a  grown-up  hanging  around  the 
playground  for  no  special  reason; 

Tou  are  unexpectedly  Invited  into  a  neigh- 
bor's home  on  you  way  home  from  school; 

Tour  babysitter  asks  you  to  undress  to 
play  a  special  touch  game; 

Someone  touches  you  in  a  way  that  makes 
you  feel  uncomfortable,  asks  you  to  take 
your  clothes  off.  wants  to  take  pictures  of 
you  without  your  clothes,  or  promises  a  spe- 
cial present  if  you  let  them  touch  you? 

Storytelling  is  another  good  technique. 
Telling  children  stories  in  which  a  child  is 
faced  with  a  situation  and  avoids  it  provides 
a  positive  example — one  they  will  remem- 
ber. 

If  a  member  tells  you  about  being 
touched,  take  It  seriously.  Always  begin  by 
believing  what  Is  said  to  you.  Tour  response 
is   important.    Stay    calm.    Reassure    your 
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member  Uutt  he  or  the  la  not  to  blame,  they 
have  the  rtcht  to  tell  you  what  happened 
and  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  help  them. 
Do  not  make  angry  threats  about  the  of- 
fender. Remember  that  the  offender  can  be 
someone  the  child  knows,  trusta  and  lovea 
and  threats  can  make  him/her  feel  guUty 
about  teUin«.  Tou  may  be  the  first  person 
the  child  apprtMches.  Tour  reaponae  can 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  their  healins. 
Be  sure  you  know  the  reporting  laws  and 
referral  sources  In  your  community.  In  each 
situation,  be  sure  to  follow  your  state  re- 
porting laws  Immediately.  If  the  offender  Is 
a  parent  or  step-parent,  do  not  contact  them 
before  reporting  the  situation  to  the  au- 
thorities. Follow  the  advice  of  authorities. 
Remember  the  aaaallant  is  likely  to  repeat 
this  behavior  as  long  as  nothing  Is  done. 

Pksvkmtijiq  Child  Skzxial  Aauac  OfTBuno 

Hblt  A.&AJ>. 

(By  Barbara  Strieker) 

Sexual  abuse  of  children  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  recently  has  received  much  nation- 
al attention.  Here  Is  what  one  Boys  Club  Is 
doing  to  prevent  It 

Developed  by  Profram  Director  liellnda 
Brown  and  Initiated  in  mid-1964,  the  chUd 
abuse  prevention  procram— called  A.SJLP.— 
at  the  Boya  and  Oirls  Club  of  Ventura.  CA. 
Is  already  well  eatabllahed.  The  Program  de- 
signed la  baaed  on  the  ChUd  Assault  Preven- 
tion (CAP)  project  developed  by  an  organi- 
aation  called  Women  Against  Rape.  The 
CAP  program  offers  a  practical  step-by-atep 
formula  with  three  main  components: 

Inaervlce  training  of  staff. 

A  parenta  workshop,  and 

Workshops  for  children. 

The  Boys  and  Olrls  Club  of  Ventura  also 
has  developed  an  ongoing  schedule  of 
follow-up  programs.  The  follow-up  prx)- 
grams  were  developed  after  nearly  a  year  of 
research  and  testing. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  reduce 
children's  vulnerability  to  sexual  assault  by 
training  them  to  recognise  and  confront  po- 
tentially dangerous  situations  quickly  and 
effectively.  The  ultimate  purpose  Is  to  avoid 
an  assault. 

TSAIiaifC  THS  STAFF 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  at  the 
Boys  and  Olrts  Club  of  Ventura  Involved  the 
Inservlce  training  of  staff.  A  staff  workshop, 
held  In  September,  covered  all  aspects  of 
the  child  sexiial  abuse  problem.  Including 
the  history,  myths,  and  common  factors  of 
adult  rape  and  child  sexual  assault:  details 
about  how  to  Identify  abused  children  and 
how  to  talk  to  a  child  If  he  or  she  comes  to  a 
staff  member  for  help:  the  legal  and  moral 
obligations  In  reporting  assault:  and  outside 
resources/ Intervention  programs  available 
to  the  cnub.  A  hand-out  sheet  of  local  re- 
sources and  telephone  numbers  was  distrib- 
uted to  every  staff  member. 

Staff  were  also  given  an  In-depth  explana- 
tion and  demonstration  of  the  upcoming 
child/ youth  workshops  that  were  to  be  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  program,  as  well  as  In- 
formation on  how  to  Identify  children  who 
may  be  In  crisis  and/or  may  undergo  stress- 
ful or  emotional  reactions  to  the  workshops. 

The  purpose  of  the  session  was  to  Inform 
and  sensitize  all  staff  about  the  child  abuse 
problem,  because  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Cnub  offers  so  many  possibilities  for  commu- 
nication and  interaction  between  kids  and 
staff. 

DrvoLvma  PAXxirrs 
Once  the  staff  felt  comforUble  with,  and 
knowledgeable  about  this  sensitive  Issue,  a 


parents  workshop  was  conducted.  This 
workshop  was  held  on  an  evening  at  the 
Club,  and  the  format  and  topics  covered 
were  similar  to  those  provided  during  the 
staff  training.  Reactions  from  parents  about 
the  program  were  very  positive. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  the  workshop,  the  par- 
ents received  a  packet  containing  Informa- 
tion about  child  sexual  abuse,  an  Invitation 
to  attend  the  adult  workshop  and  a  permla- 
slon  slip  for  their  children  to  participate  In 
the  upcoming  children's  workshop  on  sexual 
aaaault.  Although  participation  by  parents 
and  children  was  leas  than  100  percent,  at- 
tendance at  both  workshops  was  substan- 
tial. 

Several  parents  who  attended  the  work- 
shop have  children  who  have  been  aaaault- 
ed.  and  they  unexpectedly  shared  this  infor- 
mation with  the  group.  They  provided  some 
Important  cluea  to  an  abused  child's  behav- 
ior, and  helped  the  staff  to  aaaeaa  what  addi- 
tional program  components  and  referral  re- 
sources might  be  needed. 

■ZACHUIO  TBI  XIOS 

The  CHub  next  began  conducting  work- 
shops for  Its  day-care  members  who  are  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  fifth.  Because 
of  their  age  differences,  children  In  kinder 
garten.  and  first  grade  were  combined  Into 
one  workshop  group,  and  children  in  second 
through  fifth  grades  were  combined  Into  a 
second  group. 

Both  workshops  consisted  of  a  one-hour 
discussion  about  a  number  of  aspects  of 
child  abuse,  includlitg:  children's  rights  and 
feelings.  Peer  support,  self-defense,  saying 
"No!."  telling  a  trusted  adult,  the  Mighty 
Mouse  Tell,  "listen  to  your  tummy."  strang- 
er-danger rules,  tattling  vs.  telling,  good 
touch  vs.  bad  touch,  good  vs.  bad  secret,  and 
bribe  vs.  gift. 

Also  Included  were  seven  potentially  dan- 
gerous situations  and  positive  reinforcement 
role-playing  of  possible  solutions.  One  of 
the  solutions  kids  were  encouraged  to  role- 
play  involved  discussing  an  encounter  with  a 
trusted  Boys  CHub  staff  member. 

Reactions  of  the  children  to  these  work- 
shops were  mixed.  Some  kids  needed  to  talk 
about  the  experience;  others  were  basically 
nonplussed.  But  all  responded  to  some 
degree  and  participated  within  their  group. 
The  kids  were  given  opportunities  to  share 
what  information  they  already  knew  about 
prevention  and  safety,  and  It  was  observed 
that  there  was  wide  variation  in  knowledge 
among  them. 

FOLLOW-ITP  PaoaBAMS 

Because  It  Is  strongly  felt  at  the  Club  that 
the  AS_A.P.  program  will  not  be  nearly  as 
effecUve  If  there  Is  no  followup,  a  series  of 
additional  workshops  were  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  throughout  the  upcoming  year. 
Plans  for  these  future  workshop  programs 
Include: 

PUm  and  video  presentations.  Including 
"Better  Safe  Than  Sorry  (Parts  1  and  ID" 
and  "Child  Sexual  Abuse:  What  Tour  ChU- 
dren  Should  Know"  (see  'Cues  St  Reviews, " 
this  issue). 

Quest  lecturers.  Including  a  police  officer, 
telephone  operator,  social  worker,  and  other 
individuals  who  have  some  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  people  In  the  community. 

A  workshop  for  children  ages  13  and 
under. 

A  workshop  for  children  over  age  12. 

Future  workshops  will  Include  puppet 
shows,  coloring  contests  tuid  home  safety 
guidelines  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  Older  adolescents  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussion  groups  centered  on 


safety  topics  and  issues  such  as  a  date  rape. 
All  workshops  are  based  on  the  safety 
theme. 

Several  additional  A.S.A.P.  program  as- 
pects will  be  Incorporated  Into  regtilar  Club 
programming  structures  where  a  controlled 
group  situation  exist*— such  as  the  Key- 
stone (Hub.  sports  teams,  etc. 

Overall,  the  program  already  has  been  so 
weU  received  by  staff.  parenU  and  kids  that 
It  contributed  to  a  strong  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  satisfaction  at  the  Club— and 
of  doing  something  really  useful  for  our 
members.  And  that  Is  what  makes  the  Boys 
Club  experience  so  worthwhile. 

Paxvnrmfa  Chilb  Sxxitai.  Asvsk  Tits  fox 
CONCnUIXD  Pautts 

Recent  public  concern  nationwide  about 
the  problem  of  child  sexual  abuse  has 
prompted  many  Boys  CHubs  to  review  their 
programs  and  evaluate  how  and  where  child 
assault  prevention  programs  might  be  added 
or  expanded.  There  are  some  excellent  re- 
sources available  to  Clubs  (see  "Cues  &  Re- 
views." this  Issue),  as  well  as  some  estab- 
lished programs  that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
Boys  Club  situation. 

Boys  CHubs  of  America  convened  a  task 
group  of  CHub  profeaalonals  and  outside  ex- 
perts to  study  various  aspects  of  this  most 
sensitive  and  unfortunate  problem.  More  in- 
formation about  the  Issue  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

In  the  meantime,  here  are  some  basic 
guidelines  for  working  with  children,  both 
to  help  them  become  alert  to  potential 
danger  and  to  help  them  talk  with  a  trusted 
adult  about  an  aaaault  If  one  has  already  oc- 
curred. While  theae  guidelines  were  pre- 
pared for  distribution  to  parents,  they  can 
easily  be  adapted  for  use  by  Boys  Club  vol- 
unteers and  staff. 

1.  Talk  to  your  children  about  child  sexual 
abuse  before  It  happens.  Children  who  know 
about  child  abuse  are  more  able  to  recognize 
dangerous  situations,  avoid  them  if  they  do 
occur,  and  tell  you  when  and  if  they  suspect 
danger  or  encounter  It. 

2.  Develop  a  mutual  vocabulary  so  that 
you  can  begin  to  talk  openly.  Children  need 
a  basic  working  vocabulary  for  all  body 
parts.  Including  names  for  the  genital,  anal, 
and  breast  areas.  Dolls  and  books  can  be 
used  to  teach  children  body  parts.  It  is  not 
easy  to  talk  about  child  sexual  abuse. 
Having  a  mutual  vocabulary  will  make  the 
job  easier  and  is  a  good  beginning  point. 

3.  Warning  your  children  about  strangers 
Is  not  enough.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
(89%),  the  child  sexual  molester  Is  known  to 
the  child  and  the  child's  family.  It  could  be 
a  relative,  parent,  close  family  friend,  baby- 
sitter. When  you  talk  to  your  child  about 
sexual  abuse.  It  Is  Important  to  explain  that 
a  chUd  molester  can  be  someone  they  know, 
like  and  trust. 

4.  Teach  your  children  about  child  sexual 
abuse  along  with  other  personal  safety  sub- 
jects. Just  as  you  teach  other  rules  to  chil- 
dren, you  should  teach  them  the  three  basic 
rules  to  protect  themselves  against  chUd 
sexual  abuse. 

Say  no.  Tour  body  belongs  to  you.  Tou 
can  decide  who  touches  It  and  should  say  no 
when  someone — a  stranger  or  someone  you 
know— asks  to  see  or  touch  the  private  parts 
of  your  body  or  show  you  or  ask  you  to 
touch  private  parts  of  their  body. 

Get  away.  When  you  suspect  a  problem, 
get  away,  run  if  you  have  to. 
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Tell  someone.  Immediately  tell  an  adult 
what  happened.  Talk  to  a  teacher,  neighbor, 
parent,  or  relative. 

5.  Let  your  children  know  it's  not  their 
fault  If  someone  touches  them  in  a  way  that 
confuses  them.  Remind  your  child  that  even 
adulU  can  make  mistakes.  Explain  that 
even  people  who  are  nice  to  them  might  try 
to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

6.  Do  more  than  Just  talk.  "What  It" 
games  are  good  ways  to  help  your  child 
work  out  solutions  to  dangerous  situations. 
Some  examples: 

What  would  you  do  if: 

A  grown  up  asked  you  to  help  find  a  miss- 
ing dog-. 

Tou  see  a  grown  up  hanging  around  the 
playground  for  no  special  reason; 

Tou  are  unexpectedly  Invited  Into  a  neigh- 
bor's home  on  your  way  home  from  school: 

Tour  babysitter  asks  you  to  undress  to 
play  a  special  game: 

Someone  touches  you  in  a  way  that  makes 
you  feel  uncomfortable,  asks  you  to  take 
your  clothes  off  for  no  good  reason,  wants 
to  take  pictures  of  you  without  your  clothes, 
or  promises  a  special  present  If  you  let  them 
touch  you?  Storytelling  Is  another  good 
technique:  Telling  children  stories  In  which 
a  child  is  faced  with  a  situation  and  avoids  It 
provides  a  positive  example — one  they  will 
remember. 

7.  Be  aware  of  signs  or  symptoms  of  trou- 
ble. Most  children  don't  teU  anybody  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  to  talk  about  it, 
they  think  no  one  will  believe  them,  or  they 
are  afraid  to  tell.  Be  alert  for  symptoms: 

Is  your  child  more  withdrawn  than  usual, 
afraid  to  be  alone,  having  trouble  sleeping, 
waking  up  with  nightmares,  complaining  of 
Irritation  of  the  genital  area? 

Does  your  chUd  show  marked  behavior 
change  toward  a  relative,  neighbor,  babysit- 
ter? 

Does  your  child  demonstrate  "sophisticat- 
ed" sexual  behavior  or  exhibit  seductive  be- 
havior? 

Is  your  child  expressing  new  fears?  If  so, 
be  sure  to  listen  to  them  and  encourage 
your  child  to  tell  you  why  he  or  she  is 
afraid. 

8.  If  a  child  tells  you  about  being  touched, 
take  It  seriously.  Tour  response  U  Impor- 
tant. Stay  calm.  In  a  reassuring  tone,  find 
out  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  Incident. 
Reassure  your  child  that  he  or  she  Is  not  to 
blame,  is  right  to  tell  you  what  happened, 
and  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  offer  pro- 
tection. Do  not  make  angry  threats  about 
the  offender.  Remember  that  the  offender 
can  be  someone  your  child  knows,  trusts, 
and  loves,  and  threats  can  make  your  child 
feel  guilty  about  telling.  What  Uncle  Joe  did 
to  you  was  unfair.  We  are  going  to  get  him 
help  so  he  doesn't  hurt  you  or  anyone  else 
again,"  is  the  right  type  of  response. 

If  your  child  was  physically  molested,  a 
medical  examination  may  be  a  good  idea. 
This  Is  a  good  time  to  reassure  your  child 
that  everything  Is  OK.  Law  enforcement, 
special  hotlines,  or  a  child  welfare  agency 
should  be  contacted  right  away.  Remember 
the  assailant  Is  likely  to  repeat  this  behavior 
as  long  as  nothing  is  done. 

9.  Know  where  your  children  are  at  all 
times  and  know  who  they  are  with. 

Check  references  of  babysitters  and 
others  you  employ  to  care  for  your  children. 
E)ncourage  your  school  to  call  the  parents  of 
absent  students  to  make  sure  they  are  some- 
place safe. 

10.  There  are  many  local  sources  of  assist- 
ance and  counseling.  The  local  mental 
health   center,    department   of   child   and 


family  services  (terminology  will  vary), 
police,  your  usual  source  of  pediatric  care, 
rape  crisis  centers  and  parent  groups  are  all 
sources  of  help.  Choose  sources  with  which 
you  and  your  child  will  feel  most  comforta- 
ble.* 


INTERNATIONAL  FAMILY 
PLANNING 

•  Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  with  (nncem  the  remarks  made 
by  my  (x>lleasue  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Derton.  about  the  family  planning 
community  in  his  statement,  "Con- 
cerning Abortions:  Werner  Fomos,  the 
IPPP.  the  UNFPA,  China  and  AID," 
which  appeared  in  the  Comorxssioh al 
Rbcori)  on  April  4.  1985.  In  all  fair- 
ness, I  believe  Mr.  Fomos  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  own 
positions  on  these  important  issues  for 
the  RscoRS.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony Mr.  Fomos  presented  at  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  April  3,  1985. 
The  testimony  follows: 

TKsmioirr  fob  thx  Rbcors 
(By  Werner  Pomos,  President,  The 
Population  Institute) 
B4r.  Chairman,  I  am  Werner  Fomos,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Institute,  the  largest 
citizens  network  concerned  with  bringing 
global  population  and  resources  into  a  more 
equitable  balance. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  current 
Administration,  there  was  general  support 
for  the  20-year  bipartisan  United  SUtes 
International  population  pwlicy  objectives 
spanning  five  adnilnlstratlons. 

The  President  voiced  his  concern  in  state- 
ments emanating  from  economic  summit 
meetings  expressing,  along  with  leaderE  of 
other  industrialized  nations,  his  efforts  to 
curb  rapid  population  growth. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  UJ3.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Kirkpatrlck  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  Third  World 
countries  to  contain  their  population 
growth  In  order  to  achieve  their  develop- 
ment goals  and  objectives. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  population  budget 
has  been  increased  by  some  53  percent,  pri- 
marily due  to  Congressional  actions. 

But  in  the  year  that  has  passed  since  I 
last  appeared  before  this  committee,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  reversed  Itself  on  this  Im- 
portant issue  involving  the  future  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  new  population  policy  paper,  drafted  by 
the  White  House,  concluded  that  U.S.  popu- 
lation assistance  for  developing  countries 
has  been  a  failure  and  resurrected  the  old 
myth  that  development  is  the  best  contra- 
ceptive. This  Ignores  the  progress  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  several  others  that  have 
brought  their  population  growth  rates  down 
by  15-to-45  percent. 

The  President,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
world  population  Is  now  growing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  of  85  million  a  year,  told  a 
national  television  audience  that  the  global 
population  explosion  has  been  "vastly  exag- 
gerated." 

Through  Administration  policj-.  the 
United  SUtes  has  cut  off  funds  to  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federation, 
the  largest  and  most  experienced  non-gov- 
ernment organization  Involved  In  family 
planning  programs  for  developing  countries. 


And  the  Administration  has  made  the  de- 
cision to  withhold  $10  million  of  the  Me 
million  Congress  mandated  last  year  for  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties, the  most  significant  multilateral 
agency  Involved  In  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams for  the  developing  world. 

A  clause  that  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  proposed  for  inclu- 
sion In  cooperative  agreements  has  drawn 
sharp  criticism  from  a  number  of  sources, 
including  two  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished institutions  of  higher  learning:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Unlveraity  and  Columbia 
University. 

Commenting  on  the  clause.  Estelle  Fish- 
bein.  General  Counsel  for  Hopkins,  said: 

"The  University  Is  particularly  concerned 
that  the  clause  In  eaaence  makea  the  recipi- 
ent an  ijiaurer  that  AID  funds  will  not  be 
distributed  to  organizations  advocating  the 
use  of  'abortion  as  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning.' At  some  point,  however.  In  the  chain 
of  distribution  of  funds,  goods,  and  services. 
It  becomes  unreasonable  to  hold  the  recipi- 
ent responsible  for  the  views  espoused  by  a 
group  which  may  have  come  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  material  orglnally  purchased  with 
AIDfunda." 

Dr.  Allan  Rosenfield,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Population  and  Family  Health 
under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia 
Unlveraity,  ccmunentlng  on  the  aame  clause, 
said: 

"We  are  to  require  NOO  sub-grantees  and 
sub-sub  grantees  to  sign  a  document  which 
we  at  Columbia  University  would  not  sign 
ourselves  if  so  requested,  since  it  puts  re- 
strictions on  how  funds  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  USAID  are  to  be  spent. 
While  the  U.S.  government  may  put  restric- 
tions on  ways  federal  funds  are  expected,  we 
would  object  to  limitations  being  placed  on 
the  legal  use  of  other  funds.  Therefore  this 
application  of  a  double  standard  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  untenable  situation  that  puts  in 
question  the  sovereignty  of  private  foreign 
organizations. 

"As  a  physician  I  would  find  it  unaccept- 
able, even  unethical  medical  practice,  to  re- 
quire family  planning  providers  In  a  country 
in  which  the  provision  of  abortion  Is  legal, 
as  It  is  for  example  In  the  United  States. 
IndUa.  and  w«ngi»/t«>«h  not  to  be  able  to 
counsel  or  refer  for  abortion  servlcea.  when 
indicated. 

.  .  under  the  proposed  dauae,  abortion 
as  a  method  of  family  planning  is.  in  effect, 
defined  as  any  abortion  unleaa  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  To  char- 
acterize an  abortion  performed  for  reasons 
of  rape.  Incest,  or  to  preserve  the  physical 
or  mental  health  of  the  mother  as  a  method 
of  family  planning  Is  a  definition  to  which  I 
object  strongly." 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  Is  being  punished  be- 
cause It  provides  some  population  assistance 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  There 
have  been  press  allegations  of  forced  abor- 
tion and  infanticide  in  China.  By  distorting 
the  facts,  opponents  of  the  (Chinese  pro- 
gram have  concluded— despite  vigorous  de- 
nials of  high  officials  In  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  (see  attached  letter  from  Zhang 
Wenjln.  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  to  VS.  Secretary  of  SUte  George 
Shultz)— that  forced  abortion  and  infanti- 
cide are  part  and  parcel  of  China's  family 
planning  program. 

Moreover.  UNFPA  denies  that  any  VS. 
funds,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  UNFPA 
funds  have  been  used  to  support  abortion  or 
infanticide  in  China.  No  responsible  source. 
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not  even  the  retwrten  who  wrote  the  »rti- 
clea  from  which  recent  kUegmtloiM  about 
China's  family  planning  procram  item,  have 
•ucteated  that  a  penny  of  X}&.  at  UNFPA 
funds  haa  ever  been  uaed  for  either  abortion 
or  Infantldde. 

Yet  AID  wlthholdi  tlO  million  appropri- 
ated by  the  Coagreaa,  approximately  the 
sum  UNFPA  allocates  to  China,  from 
tJNPPA. 

In  response  to  U^.  sensitivity  about  the 
Chinese  population  procram.  the  UM7PA. 
In  August  of  1M4.  established  sub-aocounts. 
enabling  every  nation  to  trace  where  Its  con- 
tribution goes.  On  the  basis  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  "concrete  aMuraiices"  that  none 
of  the  U.S.  funds  would  be  used  In  China, 
the  United  States  released  $19  million, 
which  It  had  Impounded,  to  UNFPA. 

When  more  recent  allegations  surfaced, 
via  newspaper  artides,  the  Admlnlstntor  of 
the  XJS.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment dispatched  a  team,  oompoaed  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  permanent  mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  represenU- 
Uves  of  the  State  Department  and  AID,  to 
Investigate  the  amisarions.  That  team  con- 
cluded that  meticulous  bookkeeping  left 
clear  audit  trails  as  to  where  VA  funds 
were  used  and  that  none  were  expended  in 
China  or  for  that  matter,  on  abortion  or  in- 
fanticide. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  UNFPA  has 
well  estabiiahed  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  In  120  countries,  far  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  bUatoal  programs. 

Turning  to  the  IntematioDal  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  we  find  that  IPPF 
spends  leas  than  one  percent  of  Its  funds— 
but  not  a  dime  of  U.S.  monies— on  abortion 
related  activities  In  developing  countries  re- 
questing such  assistance.  In  fact  a  1973 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  prohibits  uae  of  U.8.  funds  for  abortioc 
In  foreign  countries. 

Curioualy  enough,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence that  IPPF  has  used  U.S.  assistance  to 
fund  abortions.  AID  has  not  made  such  an 
accusation,  nor  has  any  newspaper  or  any 
member  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary, 
audita  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  AID  Inspector  General  have  not 
turned  up  a  srlntnia  of  evidence  that  popu- 
lation asslstanoe  la  being  misused. 

Yet  AID  has  cancelled  tl7  million  sched- 
uled for  IPPF  and  says  It  will  redirect  these 
funds  to  family  planning  programs  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America  where  abortion  is  prohib- 
ited. Presumably  these  funds  wUl  be  used 
for  such  projecta  as  CP84.07A.  which  Is  "A 
Comparative  Study  of  Polygamy  and  Fertili- 
ty in  Africa"— research  cturently  underway 
with  U.S.  population  funding.  If  that  study 
concludes  that  polygamy  is  having  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  slowing  down  fertility  rates, 
will  the  U.S.  government  recommend  polyg- 
amy as  a  method  of  family  planning  In 
Africa?  

Mr.  Chairman.  IPPF  is  the  largest  and 
most  widely  respected  non-government  or- 
ganization Involved  In  family  planning  in 
the  developing  world.  There  are  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  AID  will  be  able  to 
find  programs  that  can  use  these  funds  as 
expeditiously  or  as  effectively  as  IPPF  has 
been  using  them  over  the  years.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  AID  has  repeatedly  stressed  that 
non-KOvemment  organizations  are  the  most 
cost-effective  means  of  providing  develop- 
ment services.  However,  without  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  are 
being  used,  or  were  ever  used,  for  abortion 
by  IPPF  anywhere  In  the  world,  this  organi- 


sation has  had  one  of  ita  primary  funding 
sources  severed. 

Ux.  Chairman,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recently  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  19M-87  foreign  assist- 
ance bill  that  would  cut  off  U.S.  funds  for 
UNFPA  If  that  agency  does  not  rescind  lU 
funding  of  China's  population  program.  As 
you  well  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  your  ex- 
perience In  working  with  the  United  Nations 
system.  It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  UNFPA 
to  make  such  a  decision. 

The  27th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  In  December  of  1972 
rsMfrt  Resolution  3011,  which  places  over- 
sight for  UNFPA  with  a  4«-naUon  Oovem- 
ing  Council,  which  includes  the  United 
States.  Indeed  that  Council,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  United  States,  approved  the 
current  UNFPA  assistance  for  China  only 
last  June  for  a  five-year  program. 

In  light  of  this  action,  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  getting  UNFPA  out  of  China  is  not 
legislative  blackmail.  Instead  It  Is  a  relative- 
ly simple  procedure  once  the  Administra- 
tion has  made  the  decision  that  it  wanta  to 
do  this:  Instnict  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  upcoming  Governing  Council  meeting  in 
June  to  call  for  the  recision  of  that  assist- 
ance. By  demanding  the  Impossible  of 
UNFPA.  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
amendment  reveals  its  sponsor's  true 
motive— to  cut  off  all  funds  for  UNFPA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  respectfully  submit  that 
the  recent  actions  directed  at  UNFPA  AND 
IPPF  are  nothing  more  than  subterfuge— a 
smoke-screen  to  conceal  an  insidious  hidden 
agenda. 

Under  the  guise  of  discouraging  abortion, 
these  actions  will  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  The  denial  of  funds  to  the  most  sig- 
nificant non-govemmental  organization  and 
the  most  Important  multilateral  agency 
that  provide  family  planning  services  to  de- 
veloping countries  will  deprive  countless 
poor  women  In  developing  countries  access 
to  modem  contraception.  Many  of  these 
women  will  resort  to  the  only  alternative 
available  to  them:  life-threatening.  Illegal 
abortions.  Aocording  to  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, there  were  an  estimated  40  million  Illegal 
abortions  performed  throughout  the  world 
last  year.  Yet  an  avowed  antl-abortlon  U.S. 
Administration  seems  prepared  to  become 
the  architect  of  an  Ironclad  guarantee  that 
many  more  Illegal  abortions  will  be  forth- 
coming In  the  years  ahead.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Administration's  new  policy  Is  not  the 
crusade  against  abortion  It  purporta  to  be. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  crusade  against  family  plan- 
ning. 

As  the  world  grows  by  85  million  people  a 
year,  the  United  Sutes  should  be  pulling 
out  all  stops  to  accelerate  Its  assistance  for 
international  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs.  Instead  we  are  taking  defi- 
nite and  deliberate  steps  backward.  Steps  to 
circumvent  the  will  and  Intent  of  Congress. 
Steps  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  organizations 
that  have  established  distinguished  records 
In  extending  the  human  right  to  couples  to 
determine  the  size  and  the  spacing  of  their 
families. 

The  World  Bank  In  Ita  1984  World  Devel- 
opment Report  categoricaUy  sUted  that 
"the  significance  of  population  growth  In 
shaping  the  world  is  at  least  as  great  as  fi- 
nancial crisis  or  political  upheaval. "  Urging 
an  Immediate  Intensification  of  efforta  to 
slow  down  rapid  population  growth  In  devel- 
oping coimtries.  the  Bank  warned  that: 

"Inaction  today  forecloses  options  tomor- 
row In  general  development  strategy  and  In 
future  population  policy.  Worst  of  all.  Inac- 


tion today  could  mean  that  more  drastic 
steps,  leas  compatible  with  Individual  choice 
and  freedom,  will  seem  necessary  tomorrow 
to  slow  population  growth." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "main 
cost  of  such  growth,  bome  principally  by 
the  poor  In  developing  countries  haa  been 
and  will  be  faltering  progress  against  what 
Is  still  high  mortality,  and  lost  opportunities 
for  Improving  people's  lives." 

Today,  the  majority  of  couples  In  develop- 
ing countries  still  do  not  have  access  to 
family  planning  services  enabling  them  to 
control  their  own  fertility.  The  conse- 
quences are  serious  for  individuals,  coun- 
tries and  the  global  community: 

Women  bearing  large  numbers  of  children 
spaced  closely  together  are  themselves  high 
mortality  risks,  and  their  children  are  twice 
as  likely  to  die  as  children  spaced  at  least 
two  years  apart. 

Countries  undergoing  rapid  population 
growth  are  susceptible  to  famine,  uncon- 
trolled migration  and  environmental  dete- 
rioration, which  in  turn  can  result  in  wide- 
spread death,  disease,  dvU  disorder  and  deg- 
radation of  human  life. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  decades,  the 
projected  addition  of  over  two  billion  people 
to  the  earth's  iwpulation  can  result  in  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  world's  land,  climate 
and  food  supply. 

This  grim  situation  Is  a  problem  as  far 
reaching  as  any  confronting  humanity. 

But  there  Is  hope,  we  can  and  are  having 
an  impact  on  the  population  growth  prob- 
lem. 

As  evidenced  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Population  In  Mexico  City  last  year, 
the  overwhelmingly  majority  of  the  leader- 
ship In  the  developing  countries  recognizes 
that  countries  with  uncontrolled  population 
growth  wUl  find  It  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
attain  their  social  and  economic  objectives. 

All  large  developing  countries  are  at- 
tempting to  Implement  population  pro- 
grams that  Include  family  plaiming  services. 
Every  developing  coimtry  has  invited  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties to  assist  In  addressing  ita  population 
problems. 

CurrenUy,  for  every  (1  contributed  by  the 
International  conununity,  developing  coun- 
tries are  committing  $4  of  their  own  scarce 
resources  for  family  planning  activities. 

Advances  have  been  made  in  the  quality 
and  variety  of  contraceptive  options  avail- 
able to  those  desiring  such  services. 

Major  declines  In  birth  and  population 
growth  rates  have  been  achieved  in  some  de- 
veloping countries,  even  while  death  rates 
continue  to  fall. 

The  difficulties,  however,  are  still  of  enor- 
mous proportions. 

The  current  crisis  In  Africa  dramatizes  the 
potential  for  demographic  catastrophe.  At 
present  growth  rates,  that  continent's  popu- 
lation will  Increase  twenty-fold  In  the  next 
century.  Unless  the  population  problem  Is 
addressed,  efforta  at  short  term  relief  and 
long  term  development  will  be  over- 
whelmed, with  tragic  human  consequences. 

In  large  parta  of  the  developing  world.  In 
addition  to  Africa,  we  see  the  ravages  of  de- 
forestation, desertification  eind  the  extinc- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  species.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  halt,  let  along  reverse,  these 
trends. 

International  resources  provided  for 
family  planning  activities,  including  fimds 
from  the  United  States,  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  increased  requesta  for  such  assist- 
ance. 


Family  planning  senrioes  are  currently  un- 
available to  400  million  couples  who  desire 
to  plan  the  size  of  their  families  and  the 
spacing  of  their  children.  Within  the  next 
IS  years,  356  million  more  women  already 
bom  in  the  developing  world  will  have 
reached  chlldbearlng  age  and  be  starting 
their  own  families. 

Even  seemingly  small  delays  In  making 
family  planning  service  available  can  have 
staggering  consequences.  For  example. 
Middle  America's  population,  currently  104 
million,  would  stabilize  at  an  ultimate  popu- 
lation of  200  million  if  a  two-child  family 
norm  can  be  reached  over  the  next  20  years. 
A  delay  of  10  years  in  providing  the  family 
planning  services  needed  to  reach  that  goal 
would  Instead  imply  a  population  stabUizlng 
at  over  245  million,  a  difference  nearly 
equal  to  twice  today's  population  on  Central 
America. 

Within  the  United  States,  individuals  and 
organizations  opposed  to  family  planning 
have  mounted  political  attacks  against  such 
assistance.  These  attacks  often  distort  reali- 
ty. For  example,  although  not  a  single  coun- 
try In  the  world  promotes  abortion  as  a 
method  of  family  planning,  and  although 
legislation  has  tat  years  prohibited  any  uae 
of  X3S.  government  funds  for  overseas  abor- 
tion activities,  this  Issue  Is  continually 
brought  up  in  the  family  planning  context. 
Ironically,  it  is  the  lack  of  family  planning 
services  that  leads  to  increased  infant  mor- 
tality and  to  a  high  Incidence  of  abortion. 

The  Population  Institute  firmly  believes 
that  all  the  world's  couples  must  be  given 
the  ability  to  protect  their  own  lives  and 
those  of  their  children. 

We  cannot,  as  a  compassionate  nation,  tol- 
erate a  poatUon  of  careless  neglect.  The 
world  expecta  more  of  us.  Each  time  a 
couple  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  plan  ita 
own  family  size  and  spacing,  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  unplanned  child  is  put  at  risk. 
Cumulatively,  the  inability  of  couples  to 
obtain  family  planning  services  threatens 
the  lives  of  many  people  in  the  developing 
countries,  and  the  quality  of  life  of  all  the 
world's  citizens. 

The  Population  Institute  urges  this  com- 
mittee and  the  United  States  Congress  to 
take  the  following  actions: 

1.  A  total  of  $320  million  should  be  made 
available  for  International  population  assist- 
ance. This  Is  the  same  amount  authorized 
by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  last  year. 
In  view  of  the  unprecedented  85  million 
people  now  being  added  ■.nnnaiiy  to  the 
world's  numbers,  under  no  clrciua«tances 
should  program  levels  drop  below  the  cur- 
rent $290  million.  The  amount  we  recom- 
mend will  only  modestiy  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  family  planning  services  to  the  400 
million  couples  in  the  developing  world  de- 
siring to  plan  the  size  of  their  families  and 
the  q>acing  of  their  children,  but  who  lack 
the  education  and  the  means  to  do  so.  The 
absence  of  such  services  greatly  Increases 
the  Incidences  of  abortion  and  maternal  and 
infant  mortality. 

2.  The  U.S.  government  should  continue 
to  support  the  efforta  of  nongovernmental 
organizations  that  provide  cost  effective,  ex- 
peditious and  flexible  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Our  govemrnent  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  NOOs  for  activities  they  con- 
duct overseas  with  funds  not  provided  by 
the  V&.  government,  so  long  as  such  activi- 
ties are  consistent  with  U.S.  domestic  laws. 
In  particular,  the  Congress  should  mandate 
the  restoration  of  funding  for  the  Interna- 
tional Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

3.  Congress  should  maintain  the  earmark 
for  the  United  Nations  F\uid  for  Population 


Activities  of  16  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  International  population  assist- 
ance. The  rationale  for  the  earmark  is 
UNFPA's  unique  ability  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  population  related  activities  to  all 
developing  countries.  The  UNFPA  has  vol- 
untarily (q>ened  ita  books  to  V&.  govern- 
ment agencies,  provided  repeated  written  as- 
surances that  none  of  ita  funds  support 
abortion  activities,  and  strictiy  adheres  to 
aU  applicable  provisions  contained  In  U.8. 
law.  (^ridous  Impoundment  of  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  UNFPA  should  cease. 

4.  The  Institute  supporta  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  current  policy 
on  population  assistance  requiring  that  pri- 
vate agencies  receiving  AID  funds  must  "in- 
dude  a  description  of  the  effectiveness  and 
risks  of  all  major  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning and  an  agreement  either  to  provide 
other  family  planning  methods  If  requested 
or  to  refer  couples  to  programs  offering 
other  methods  as  appropriate."  This  policy 
Is  Important  so  that  individuals  can  be  as- 
sured the  ability  to  choose  a  means  of  pre- 
venting unwanted  pregnancies  best  suited  to 
their  own  personal  needs  and  beliefs. 

5.  The  U.S.  government.  In  funding  ita 
own  and  other  family  planning  programs, 
should  supiTort  and  encourage  increased  In- 
volvement of  women  in  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration of  family  planning  programs. 

6.  The  UJS.  government  should  increase 
ita  financing,  both  through  domestic  health 
programs  and  international  family  planning 
funds,  of  basic  and  applied  biomedical  re- 
search into  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
contraception,  to  help  assure  that  a  fuU 
range  of  simple,  safe  and  effective  contra- 
ceptive methods  can  be  made  available  to  all 
those  desiring  such  services. 

7.  In  designing  and  administering  ita  popu- 
lation programs,  the  U.S.  government 
should  be  guided  by  the  prindple,  agreed  to 
by  all  govemmenta  that  partldpated  in  the 
1984  International  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion, that  all  couples  and  Individuals  should 
be  able  to  "exercise  their  basic  human  right 
to  decide  freely,  responsibly  and  without  co- 
ercion, the  number  and  pacing  of  their 
children  and  to  have  the  information,  edu- 
cation and  means  to  do  so." 

In  the  six  years  I  have  been  appearing 
before  you,  I  have  described  the  agonizing 
consequences  of  continuing  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
world.  Today  we  are  witnessing  one  of  the 
most  frightening  portenta  of  overpopulation 
become  a  reality— a  living  nightmare  of 
hunger,  starvation  and  death  In  Africa.  Al- 
though Ethiopia  has  been  the  country  hard- 
est hit  by  the  Sahel  famine,  the  lives  of 
more  than  140  million  Africans  in  22  coun- 
tries are  still  threatened  by  this  devastating 
drought. 

The  current  Sahel  famine  was  predicted 
in  a  classified  National  Security  Council 
report  of  December  10, 1974.  Had  we  heeded 
this  report's  recommendations,  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  cost  In  human  lives 
would  not  have  been  nearly  as  severe  as  it  Is 
today.  To  say  nothing  to  the  monetary  cost 
of  emergency  relief:  the  United  States  and 
other  donor  cotmtries  provided  $1  billion  in 
food  aid  to  Africa  In  1984;  at  least  another 
$500  million  will  be  required  this  year  to  al- 
leviate the  current  crisis.  If  half  or  even  a 
third  of  that  amount  had  been  spent  on 
population  assistance  in  Africa  over  the  past 
decade,  I  am  certain  you  would  have  seen  a 
vastly  different  situation  in  the  Sahel 
today. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  compelled  to  remind 
the  committee  that  this  Is  not  the  first  time 


drought  and  famine  have  taken  their  trade 
toU  In  SataeL  Africa  is  threatened  and  other 
regions  of  the  developing  world— every 
region  where  population  growth  Is  vartly 
outpacing  food  production— are  threatened 
as  welL  Unless  we  take  Immediate  and  pod- 
tive  steps  to  accelerate  family  planning  serv- 
ice delivery  In  the  Third  World,  where  93 
percent  of  worid  population  growth  is  occur- 
ring, the  Sahd  famine  will  not  be  the  last.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  philoso- 
pher, George  Ssntayana,  that  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  this  matter  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  it." 

Tbk  Embssst  op  thk  Pzonx's 

RBPtnuc  OP  CRnra. 
WaahinoUm.  DC,  MarOi  9,  IMS. 
Hon.  Gbokos  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Waahington,  DC. 

DZAZ  Skuiast  Shulte  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  write  to  you  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting our  mutual  understanding.  Here  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  issue  of 
our  common  concern:  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  decided  to 
withhold  Ita  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities  on  the 
ground  that  It  wanta  to  ensure  "not  a  sinde 
VS.  dollar  going  toward  abortion  In  China." 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  reasoning 
is  mainly  based  on  the  lopsided,  distorted 
and  exaggerated  reports  on  China's  cases  of 
"abortion"  and  "infanticide"  by  certain 
American  newspapers  and  these  reports  by 
no  means  tally  with  facts.  I  wiah  to  make 
dear  the  following  points: 

1.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government 
is  that  it  is  opposed  to  force  and  coerdon  of 
any  form  in  the  family  planning  program 
and  it  puta  «nphasis  on  publldty  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  program  should  be  car- 
ried out  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Contraception 
is  the  first  and  foremost  means  of  family 
planning,  whereas  abortions  are  only  per- 
formed in  Instancwt  of  contraceptive  failure 
and  at  the  woman's  request  as  a  remedial 
measure.  What  Is  more.  It  Is  stipulated  In 
our  country  that  no  abortions  should  be 
performed  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy 
of  thereafter.  The  afore-said  policy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  has  long  been  made 
public  and  was  elabnrat^d  on  by  Minister 
Wang  Wei  and  Vice  tCinlster  Zhou  Boping 
of  China's  State  Family  Planning  CouncO 
during  their  separate  tripe  to  the  United 
sutes. 

2.  Though  Inf  sntldde  did  occur  occasion- 
ally, the  Chinese  Government  has  taken 
such  cases  very  seriously  which  were 
promptly  investigated  and  dealt  with— ac- 
cording to  law  as  soon  as  discovered.  More- 
over, Chinese  press  publicly  expose  and 
criticize  these  repulsive  actions.  Such  cases 
are  «<iniinUh>ng  After  their  China  trips. 
many  Americans  confirmed  that  the  policy 
of  the  Chinese  Government  Is  not  to  en- 
courage, but  rather  to  put  an  end  to  such 
cases.  The  few  cases  blown  out  of  propor- 
tion by  some  American  reporters  do  not 
present  a  true  picture  of  China's  family 
planning.  As  you  know,  Artide  49  of  China's 
Constitution  stipulates  in  explidt  terms 
that  "children  are  protected  by  the  state 
and  that  maltreatment  of  old  people, 
women  and  children  is  prohibited."  Further- 
more, ArUde  15  of  the  Martial  Law  sUtes 
that  "Infanticide  by  drowning  and  any  other 
actions  causing  serious  harm  to  Infanta  are 
prohibited.  On  t>ehalf  of  the  Chinese  Oov- 
ertunent.  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  vigorously 
denounced  such  acta  at  the  5th  Session  of 
the  Fifth  National  People's  Congress  in  No- 
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vember,  1M3.  He  said  "the  whole  society 
should  reaolutely  condemn  the  criminal  ac- 
tivities of  female  infanticide  and  maltreat- 
ment of  the  mothers,  the  Judicial  depart- 
ments should  resolutely  punish  the  offend- 
ers according  to  law." 

3.  The  departments  concerned  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  have  declared  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  not  a  single  dollar 
contributed  by  the  UNPPA  has  been  used 
by  China  In  support  of  abortions.  The 
UNFPA  has  also  pledged  not  to  use  any  of 
its  fund  to  support  abortions.  Under  such 
circumstances.  It  Is  obviously  unjustifiable 
for  the  U.S.  to  withhold  its  contributions  to 
the  UNPPA  on  the  ground  of  allegations  of 
abortions.  The  "Mexico  City  Declaration  of 
Population  and  Development"  adopted  at 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  World's  Population 
last  August  requires  that  the  international 
community  actively  support  the  world's 
population  activities.  The  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  the  Declaration  and  repeatedly 
pledged  their  support  to  the  world's  popula- 
tion activities.  It  is  hoped  that  this  positive 
statement  wUl  be  put  into  practice  by  the 
U.S.  authorities  concerned. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  for  the  Chinese 
people.  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  above  points.  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
provide  further  explanations. 

With  very  best  regards. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Zhako  Wnum. 
Amba*muloT  otfUte  PRCm 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chapee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987.  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  conctirrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 


lir.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  our  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  REA  Pro- 
gram have  been  fruitful.  Much  work 
has  been  done  to  achieve  this  result.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Abdnor  on  the 
role  he  has  played  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  known  my  concerns  and  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  their  attentiveness  and  respon- 
siveness regarding  this  vital  program 
and  to  the  concerns  all  of  us  have  ex- 
pressed. E^ach  of  these  Senators  have  a 
weU  known  and  well  established 
record  of  support  for  the  REA  Pro- 
gram. 

I  do  have  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee about  one  or  two  areas  of  the 
agreement  affecting  the  telephone 
program  which  I  believe  may  need 
some  further  clarification.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  exchange  of  letters  between 
WRECA,  Majority  Leader  Dole,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  make  no  reference 
to  the  telephone  portion  of  the  REA 
Program.  However,  I  assume  that  the 
agreements  reached  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  the  phaseout  assumption  and 
removal  of  the  assimiption  of  an  in- 
crease in  program  interest  rates  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  telephone  segment 
of  the  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  Under  the 
agreement  worked  out  by  the  leader- 
ship on  REA,  the  Dole  amendment 
has  been  modified  to  assume  reduc- 
tions in  loan  levels.  It  no  longer  as- 
simaes  the  terms  in  the  Senate- White 
House  agreement  that  would  phase  out 
REA  programs  and  Increase  interest 
rates  on  direct  loans  to  Treasury's  cost 
of  borrowing  plus  IVt  percent.  These 
modifications  apply  to  both  the  tele- 
phone and  electric  loan  programs. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  assurance.  Additionally,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  fiscal  year 
1985  rescission  of  lending  authority 
and  the  reduction  in  lending  authority 
from  the  current  baseline  in  fiscal 
year  1986  in  the  insured  and  guaran- 
teed loan  programs  apply  Just  to  the 
electric  side  of  the  program  and  that 
telephone  loan  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1985  will  remain  unchanged  and  for 
fiscal  year  1986  loan  levels  in  the  In- 
sured, gtiaranteed  and  rural  telephone 
bank  programs  will  be  frozen  at  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorized  levels.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  budget  resolution  does  not 
set  individual  loan  levels.  However,  the 
reductions  in  loan  levels  contained  in 
this  modification  were  worked  out  in 
the  context  of  electric  loan  levels,  not 
telephone  loan  levels.  The  assumed 
loan  levels  for  the  telephone  program 
for  fiscal  year  1985  will  remain  im- 
changed  and  for  fiscal  year  1986  will 
be  frozen  at  1985  authorized  levels. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  One  of  the  key  con- 
siderations in  reaching  this  accommo- 
dation relates  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  administration 
withhold  final  approval  of  any  pro- 
posed rules  or  making  administrative 
changes  which  would  restrict  the  abili- 
ty of  systems  to  obtain  loan  funds 
until  the  appropriate  congressioiuil 
committees  of  Jurisdiction  have  had  a 
full  opportunity  for  review,  oversight, 
and  comment  in  the  process.  I  want  to 
be  certain  that  the  terms  of  this  un- 
derstanding would  apply  to  rules  af- 
fecting both  the  electric  and  tele- 
phone programs  or  either  of  them.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Certainly,  the  un- 
derstanding also  applies  to  telephone 
programs.  It  was  our  intention  to  ex- 
clude the  telephone  portion  of  the 
program  from  the  operation  of  the 
agreement. 

Ml.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  these  assurances  regarding 
the  REA  Telephone  Progranx.  I  under- 
stand also  that  the  REA  administrator 
presently  has  under  consideration  a 
number  of  other  proposals  adversely 
affecting  both  electric  and  telephone 
programs.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tor would  not  implement  any  of  these 
either  untU  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional oversight  committees  have  been 
fully  informed  as  to  the  effects  of 
these  proposals  on  the  program  and 
have  an  opportimity  to  comment  or 
hold  hearings.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
aU  aware  of  the  fine  record  of  the 
REA  and  the  continuing  Job  it  is  doing 
in  providing  quality  electric  and  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  areas.  Everyone 
in  the  coimtry  benefits  from  this  pro- 
gram. Good  telecommunications  and 
quality  electric  service  are  essential 
national  resources  to  the  well-being  of 
our  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Again,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  those  concerned  for 
their  cooperation  and  understanding 
in  reaching  this  accommodation  which 
will  by  its  terms  effect  significant 
budget  savings  without  adversely  im- 
pacting the  operation  of  either  pro- 
gram. 

RKcns  tnrrn.  a:iB  p.m. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  Senators  on 
each  side  are  contemplating  amend- 
ments but  are  not  prepared  to  offer 
those  amendments.  It  seems  to  me, 
rather  than  having  a  quorum  call 
equally  divided,  it  would  be  in  our  best 
Interests,  because  most  of  us  on  each 
side  have  meetings  going  on  right  now, 
we  stand  in  recess  until  3:15  p.m.  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  charged  to  each 
side. 

Thereupon,  at  1:13  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  3:15  p.m.,  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 

GOLOWATERl. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
recessed  at  1:15  p.m.,  it  was  my  hope, 
and  it  is  stiU  my  hope,  that  Members 
would  be  flocking  to  the  floor  to  offer 
amendments.  We  think  there  may  be 
one  struggling  to  get  here  now,  and 
there  may  be  amendments  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  particu- 
lar Member  Is  making  his  way  to  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Bdr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distingtiished 
Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

NiCKLES].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 
AMEinncEirr  no.  b4 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiU  shortly  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  would 
urge  the  Senate,  and  basically  show 
the  support  of  the  Senate,  to  modify 
the  WaJsh-Healey  Act. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  basically 
mandates  that  in  work  performed  for 
the  Government,  time  and  a  half  be 
paid  above  8  hours. 

The  puriMMe  of  our  resolution  is  to 
say  that  Government  work  being  done 
would  conform  basically  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  which  mandates 
that  time  and  a  half  be  paid  for  work 
over  40  hours  a  week  instead  of  8 
hours  a  day.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
say  that  you  can  do  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  same  rules 
that  you  can  do  work  in  the  private 
sector  and,  as  a  result,  you  can  save  a 
lot  of  money. 

Right  now,  if  you  want  to  have  some 
flexibility  in  your  work  force— inciden- 
tally, there  is  a  lot  of  management  and 
a  lot  of  labor  that  would  like  to  have 
this  opportunity.  They  would  like  to 
work,  say,  four  10-hour  days.  Right 
now,  you  cannot  do  that  without 
paying  a  premium,  because  you  have 
to  pay  time  and  a  half  above  8  hours  a 
day. 


If  you  are  going  to  work  four  10- 
hour  days,  you  will  have  to  pay  time 
and  a  half  for  2  hours  each  of  those  4 
days.  If  you  figure  that  up,  it  will  be 
an  additional  premiiun  of  an  hour  a 
day.  So  the  cost  of  complying  with 
Walsh-Healey,  if  you  are  going  to  work 
four  10-hour  days,  is  a  10-percent  in- 
crease. That  is  ridiculous. 

Many  contractors  and  many  individ- 
uals working  for  contractors  have  said, 
"Give  us  the  flexibility,  because  we 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
other  than  a  5-day,  8-hour-a-day  week. 
Give  us  that  opportunity  so  that  we 
can  have  3  days  off.  We  want  to  go 
fishing  or  camping  or  want  to  travel 
around,  and  would  like  to  have  that 
flexibility." 

Management  likes  it  because  they  do 
not  have  to  open  their  plant  on  the 
last  day  and  can  save  on  energy  and 
management  costs. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  they  would 
have  the  flexibility  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  saving. 

Our  amendment  is  basically  a  sense 
of  the  Senate.  We  are  not  changing 
the  outlay  figures.  We  have  had  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  budget  authority 
for  defense  of  other  functions.  If  we 
adopt  this  resolution,  we  will  be  direct- 
ing the  various  committees,  primarily 
the  defense  authorization  committee, 
to  say,  "Here  is  a  place  where  you  can 
save  money." 

The  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  knows  that  you  can  save  this 
money  and  would  not  lose  one  missile 
or  one  thing  in  defense. 

You  would  be  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity to  build  more  and  save  the 
taxpayers'  money.  This  would  not  cut 
anything  but  would  give  an  opportimi- 
ty to  save  money.  It  would  direct  the 
various  committees,  including  the 
Armed  Services  Coounittee,  to  say, 
"You  can  save  a  substantial  amount  of 
money." 

It  was  estimated  by  CBO  that,  by 
changing  the  Walsh-Healey  overtime 
requirement,  we  could  save  $1.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  over  3  years— $600 
million  in  1986,  $600  million  In  1987. 
and  $600  million  in  1988.  They  said 
that  in  outlajrs  we  could  save  $100  mll- 
Uon  in  1986,  $300  million  in  1987,  and 
$600  million  in  1988,  for  total  outlay 
saving  of  $1  billion. 

So  we  can  save  in  budget  authority 
$1.9  billion;  we  can  save  outlays  of  $1 
billion,  and  not  reduce  the  quality  of 
services  in  the  military,  DOD,  or  any 
other  major  function  where  we  are 
doing  Govenmient  contract  work. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  resolution.  It  would  be  giving  some 
guidance  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  other  committees  that  this 
is  a  place  where  you  can  save  some 
money  without  Jeopardizing  Jobs  or 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  list  of  con- 
struction collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments that  contain  provisions  for  four 


10-hour  work  weeks.  All  of  these  con- 
tracts are  with  union  shops  where 
they  have  four  10-hour  work  weeks 
right  now.  These  union  contractors 
and  union  workers  right  now  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  Government  work 
unless  they  are  willing  to  incur  the  10- 
percent  wage  penalty.  I  think  we 
should  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
do  Government  work  and  not  prohibit 
it,  as  is  presently  the  case  with  Walsh- 
Healey. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur  with 
this  resolution.  I  think  we  can  save 
some  money.  People  aU  the  time  are 
sasing,  "Hey,  cut  some  waste  out  of 
the  Defense  Department."  This  is  one 
area  where  we  can  do  it. 

I  have  talked  to  Secretary  Cap  Wein- 
berger about  it.  He  said,  yes;  he  does 
not  like  this  requirement. 

This  way  we  would  be  freeing  up 
something  like  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  budget  authority  Just  for  De- 
fense alone. 

This  is  one  area  where  we  can  save 
some  money.  I  think  it  makes  sense, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  construction  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  containing 
provisions  for  four  10-hour-day  work 
weeks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoifsnucnoH       Coixacnyx       Bahcaihiik> 

AGR^BfXHTS  CoirrAiiniio  Provisioms  por 

FOXTR  10-HOUR-DaT  WoI 


Birmingham,  Alabama:  Iron  Worken. 
Mmwricbts. 

Uobile,  Alabama:  Bricklayers,  Carpenters, 
Cement  Manonw.  Crane  Operators,  Iron 
Workers,  Laborers,  Millwrights,  Pipefitters. 
Sheetmetal  Workers.  Teamsters. 

Phoeniz,  Arizona:  MUlwrlghts. 

San  Franctteo,  California:  BoOermakeTS, 
Laborers. 

Colorado  Spring*.  Colorado:  Carpenters. 

I>enver,  Colorado:  Glaziers.  Iron  Workers. 
BfiUwrlghts. 

WaiMngton,  DC:  Carpenters,  MiUwrichts. 
Pipefitters. 

JacktonviUe,  Florida:  Pipefitters. 

Miami,  Florida:  Pipefitters. 

Pentacola,  Florida:  Carxjenters,  Cement 
Masons. 

TVimpa,  Florida:  Pipefitters. 

Atlanta,  Oeorgia:  Iron  Workeza. 

Savannah,  Qeon/ia:  Crane  Operators, 
Iron  Workers,  Pipefitters. 

Boi$e,  Idaho:  Glaziers. 

Ft  Wayne,  Indiana:  Painters. 

Hammond,  Indiana:  BoUeimakers. 

LouitviOe,  Kentvclcit:  Boilermakers. 

Padvcah,  Kentucky:  Cement  Masons,  La- 
borers, Teamsters. 

Alexandria,  Louitiana:  Laborers. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louitiana:  Carpenters, 
Cement  Masons,  Crane  Operators.  Iron 
Workers,  Laborers.  Lathers,  Painters,  Pipe- 
fitters, numbers.  Teamsters. 

Lake  Chartes,  Louitiana:  Laborers. 

New  Orleans,  Louitiana:  Asbestos  Work- 
ers, Bricklayers.  Carpenters,  Cement 
Masons,  Crane  Operators,  Olazien,  Iron 
Workers.  Laborers,  Teamsters. 
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STtrroeport  Louisiana:  BricklAyers.  Car- 
penters. Cement  Maaons.  Crane  Operators, 
Iron  Workers,  Laborers,  Teamsters. 

Botton,  MattachusetU  Boilermakers. 

Baltimore,  Maryland:  Carpenters,  Iron 
Workers,  Laborers. 

Lansino,  Miehii/an:  Cement  Masons. 
Crane  Operators,  Laborers,  Teamsters, 

St  Louis.  Missouri:  Boilermakers. 

Billing*,  Montana:  Iron  Workers. 

KaliMpell,  Montana:  Ironworkers. 

AlbuTuertiue,  New  Mexico:  Bricklayers. 
Cement  Masons,  Plasterers.  Teamsters. 

Buffalo,  Neu>  York:  Boilermakers. 

Niagara  Fall*,  New  York:  Crane  Opera- 
tors. 

Akron,  Ohio  Pipefitters. 

Nonoalk,  Ohio  Pipefitters. 

Mu*kooee,  Oklahoma:  Cement  Masons. 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma.  Carpenters. 
Iron  Workers. 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma:  Carpenters. 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma:  Bricklayers,  Carpenters, 
Cement  Masons,  Crane  Operators.  Laborers, 
IClll  Wrights. 

Portland.  Oregon:  Carpenters,  Cement 
Masons.  Crane  Operators,  Iron  Workers,  La- 
borers, Teamsters. 

Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania:  Boilermakers. 

Nashville.  Tennessee:  Pipefitters. 

AlHlene.  Texas:  Bricklayers. 

Austin,  Texas.  Carpenters,  Crane  Opera- 
tors, Iron  Workers,  Laborers,  Pipefitters. 

Beaumont,  Texas.'  Iron  Workers. 

Galveston,  Texas:  Bricklayers,  Cement 
Masons,  Painters. 

Houtton,  Texa*:  Asbestos  Workers,  Boiler- 
makers, Bricklayers.  Carpenters,  Cement 
Masons.  Crane  Operators.  Floor  Coverers, 
Iron  Workers.  Laborers.  MUlwrights.  Paint- 
ers. Pipefitters.  Plumbers.  Sheet  Metal. 
Teamste  ',  Tile  Layers. 

San  Antonio,  Texa*:  Pipefitters.  Sheet 
Metal  Workers. 

Wichita  fall*,  Texa*:  Iron  Workers  (Struc- 
tural). 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Carpenters.  Cement 
Masons,  Crane  Operators,  Glaziers,  Iron 
Workers,  Laborers.  Teamsters. 

Nevport  Neu)*,  Virginia.-  Cement  Masons. 
Painters.  Plasterers.  Pipefitters. 

Norfolk,  Virginia:  Asbestos  Workers. 
Bricklayers.  Carpenters,  Iron  Workers.  La- 
borers, Painters.  Pipefitters. 

Richmond  Virginia:  Asbestos  Workers. 
Painters.  Plasterers.  Pipefitters. 

Roanoke,  Virginia:  Asbestos  Workers, 
Painters,  Pipefitters. 

Seattle,  Washington:  Crane  Operators, 
Iron  Workers.  Teamsters. 

Spokane,  Washington:  Carpenters.  Iron 
Workers,  Laborers,  Pipefitters,  Teamsters. 

AjfpUton,  Wisconsin:  Laborers. 

Janesville,  Wisconsin:  Carpenters. 

Madison,  WisconsitL-  Carpenters,  Crane 
Operators,  Iron  Workers.  Laborers. 

Othkosh,  Wiscoruin:  Bricklayers. 

■  Thia  lUt  doca  not  Include  the  many  project 
■cncinenu  which  hare  been  necoUMed  which  pro- 
vide (or  4-10  hour  workweeks. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
state  the  resolution  so  those  who 
might  be  listening  In  their  offices 
might  know  what  it  is. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment add  the  foUowinc: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  over- 
all Federal  outlays  should  be  reduced  and  it 
Is  assumed  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  conform  the  overtime  requirements 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  resulting  outlay 


reductions  shall  be  utilized  to  achieve  the 
previously  agreed-upon  program  and  outlay 
savings." 

Again.  I  repeat  that  we  are  talking 
about  $1.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1  billion  in  budget  outlays. 
AMmDimrr  no.  s4 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
lb]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  54 
to  amendment  No.  43. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  over- 
all Federal  outlays  should  be  reduced  and  it 
Is  assumed  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  conform  the  overtime  requirements 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  resulting  outlay 
reductions  shall  be  utilized  to  achieve  the 
previously  agreed-upon  program  and  outlay 
savings." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
favor  the  amendment.  But  is  it  cor- 
rect, then,  that  the  time  in  opposition 
goes  to  the  minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Therefore,  the  half 
hour  that  we  have  is  in  the  control  of 
the  proponent  Senator,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  shall  run  equally. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AsDifOR).  The  Senator  from  Oldaho- 
ma.  

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-one  minutes  to  the  propo- 
nents. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  only 
other  speaker  on  this  side  who  wants 
to  be  heard  is  Senator  AiucsTROifo,  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  and  who 
has  also  been  a  leader  in  trying  to 
make  some  reforms  on  Government 
contracting.  I  wlU  ask  that  the  time  be 


equally  charged  on  the  amendment 
and  wait  until  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado appears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  nei- 
ther side  yields  time,  time  will  be 
equally  charged. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oltlahoma,  who 
I  understand  has  control  of  the  time 
on  this  resolution,  yield  to  me? 

BSr.  NICKLES.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
whatever  time  he  may  need. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  doing  so. 

Mi.  President,  I  rise  first  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  bringing  this  amendment  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  have  a  chance  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  something  which 
wUl  not  only  save  money,  but  which 
will  make  life  more  interesting  and 
better  for  employees,  make  it  possible 
for  employees  throughout  the  coimtry 
to  be  more  productive.  It  is  not  one  of 
those  no-win  situations  and,  having 
been  a  part  of  a  number  of  no-wln  sit- 
uations in  the  past  few  days  where,  no 
matter  what  you  did.  you  were  bound 
to  make  somebody  mad,  I  think  this  is 
really  commendable.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant idea,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  done  us  a  great 
favor  by  bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  l}elabor  the  issue,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  our  colleagues  understand  fully 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  applies  to  Federal  contrac- 
tors supplying  goods  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  excess  of  $10,000.  This  in- 
cludes manufacturers  supplying  army 
blankets,  repair  shops  servicing  Gov- 
ernment vehicles,  or  industrial  compa- 
nies supplying  various  products  to  the 
sirmed  services,  and  so  on.  The  pro- 
posed change  would  require  statutory 
enactment,  which  is  not  included  in 
this  amendment,  but  the  statutory  en- 
actment would  amend  existing  law  to 
eliminate  the  present  requirement  for 
overtime  compensation  for  hours  of 
emplojnnent  in  excess  of  8  hours  a 
day.  I  believe  it  was  S  years  ago  that 
Congress  moved  to  permit  this  kind  of 
flexible  schedule  for  Federal  workers 
but,  at  the  time,  we  neglected  to  do  so 
for  workers  in  the  private  sector  who 
are  employees  of  Federal  contracting 
companies.  So  this  would,  in  essence, 
conform,  if  enacted,  the  requirements 
on  these  companies  and  their  employ- 
ees to  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself. 

What  is  the  payoff  for  adopting 
such  an  amendment?  According  to  the 
Grace  Commission,  we  might  be  talk- 
ing about  saving  as  much  as  $1  billion 
between  now  and  the  next  decade.  The 
CBO  estimates  that  such  reform  could 
save  $550  million  a  year.  So.  we  have 


something  that  really  does  have  sub- 
stantial cost  Implications  and  which,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  report,  is  extremely 
popular  not  only  among  companies 
but  among  worldng  men  and  women 
with  whom  I  have  talked  about  this 
matter.  A  lot  of  companies,  those  who 
are  not  Federal  contractors  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  have  already  bar- 
gained with  their  employees  to  estab- 
lish different  kinds  of  work  sched- 
ules— 4-day  workweeks,  or  in  some  in- 
stances, even  3-day  workweeks.  It  has 
proven  to  be  very  economical  and.  in 
some  cases,  very  popular. 

We  understand  it  will  not  require 
employees  to  do  this  or  require  certain 
work  schedules,  it  simply  makes  it 
available  as  an  option  for  those  who 
are  most  affected  in  the  private  sector. 

I  am  told  the  administration  is  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  and  it  has  been 
warmly  endorsed  by  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual companies,  trade  associations, 
and  labor  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  So,  I  see  no  reason  not  to 
go  forward  with  it. 

In  fact.  Senators  may  recall  that  on 
at  least  one  occasion,  the  Senate  has 
actually  passed  legislation  to  this 
effect,  only  to  see  it  lost  in  conference. 
So.  I  think  the  Senator's  suggestion 
that  we  express  as  a  part  of  this 
budget  resolution  our  support  for  this 
commonsense.  cost-saving  idea  is  a 
very  good  one  and  I  am  very  proud  to 
join  him  in  cosponsoring  tiiis  proposal. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  expires  at  5:06  p.m. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally.  Even  though  no  time 
is  supposed  to  be  charged  at  all  in  a 
situation  like  this,  there  is  some  im- 
pression aroimd  that  there  might  not 
be  a  rollcall  vote  for  a  little  while,  at 
least. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwrrz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  think  we  are  going  to 
move  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  our  side  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts off  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  pro- 
ceed.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  OiLlahoma  relates  to  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  direct- 
ing that  it  is  the  sense  that  the  Con- 
gress  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  brief  comment  on  the  specific  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  states: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  overall 
Federal  outlays  should  be  reduced  and  it  is 
assumed  that  legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  conform  the  overtime  requirements 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  resulting  outlay 
reductions  shall  be  utilized  to  achieve  the 
previously  agreed-upon  program  and  outlay 
savings. 

With  regard  to  Walsh-Healey  resolu- 
tion. I  would  make  several  points. 
First,  the  Walsh-Healey  issue  has  been 
before  our  committee  for  several 
years.  We  held  hearings  in  1981.  We've 
never  held  a  markup  on  a  bill,  howev- 
er. And  the  minority  has  never  ob- 
structed or  objected  to  committee  con- 
sideration of  a  Walsh-Healey  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  I  seriously  question  the 
outlay  savings  assuimed  in  the  CBO 
analysis  prepared  for  Senator  Nickles. 
That  analysis  admits  that  Walsh- 
Healey  savings  is,  In  part,  "guess- 
work." I  will  want  to  explore  this  issue 
in  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oldahoma  intends  to  sched- 
ule a  markup  in  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  near  future.  At  that  time  I 


will  want  to  explore  a  number  of 
issues  before  voting  on  final  passage, 
including  the  extent  to  which  employ- 
ees truly  favor  so-called  flexible  work 
arrangements,  as  proponents  of  this 
measure  claim  and  that  they  are  not 
t>eing  coerced  to  participate  In  these 
programs. 

I  also  want  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tive date  that  protects  existing  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  and  en- 
sures that  employers  who  honor  such 
agreements  are  not  placed  at  a  com- 
I>etltive  disadvantage. 

With  the  understanding  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  address  these 
issues  in  committee  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to,  and  intend  to  support  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  legisla- 
tion to  do  exactly  what  is  expressed  in 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
before  the  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  time  that  it  has  actual- 
ly been  considered  by  that  committee. 
I  do  believe  that  the  studies  that  I 
have  seen,  Mr.  President,  particularly 
the  most  recent  GAO  study,  would  in- 
dicate—and the  GAO  study  actually 
stated— that  any  savings  was  really  a 
matter  of  guesswork  as  to  what  actual- 
ly could  be  saved  if  we  implement  this 
legislation. 

But,  nonetheless,  I  think  that  that 
committee  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  legislation.  I 
would  certainly  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  ensuring  that  the 
committee  does  review  that  legislation. 

I  would  certainly  think  that  in  any 
Idnd  of  consideration  we  would  want 
to  provide  at  least  some  way  and 
means,  if  it  is  the  wiU  of  the  Senate,  to 
adopt  this  approach  so  that  those  con- 
tracte  which  are  in  existence  at  the 
present  time  that  have  l>een  signed  in 
good  faith  would  not  put  employers  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  issues, 
as  well,  which  I  would  think  that  the 
committee  would  want  to  consider. 
But  I  certainly  feel  that  we  would  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  then  I  will  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Utah,  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue,  and  hopefully  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  It  back  to  the 
membership  in  a  way  which  could 
have  the  broadest  degree  of  support. 

So  I  would  hope  we  could  move 
toward  a  vote  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NicKLEsl.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  If  he 
were  present  and  votins.  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staitoiu>] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snots]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  Is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bism].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ouonf],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STDfins]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exoh]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  42  Leg.} 
YEAS-M 


Abd&or 

OoMwmter 

l^ytUpj^y 

AiKkvws 

Oore 

lleCIure 

Armatrais 

Oortoo 

McConneU 

Baucus 

Omnm 

Ifelcher 

Bentaen 

Ormaler 

Metaenbaum 

Ptnoman 

Harkln 

MttrheU 

Boren 

Hut 

Ifloynlhan 

BOKhwIU 

Hatch 

Murkowikl 

Bndley 

Hmtflcld 

Nicklcs 

Bampen 

Bawktns 

Nunn 

Bunliek 

Hecht 

PeU 

Byrd 

Heflln 

Preailer 

CaiafM 

Hetns 

Pryor 

ChUw 

Heima 

Quayte 

Cochnn 

HoUlnsa 

Riede 

Coheo 

Humphrey 

RockefeUer 

CniMtan 

Inouye 

Roth 

D-Amato 

Jotaniton 

Rudman 

Duiforth 

ITiiai  haiiiii 

SUMf 

DeCondnl 

Karten 

Stanon 

Denton 

Kennedy 

«lm|iii«i 

Dodd 

Kerry 

ThurmoDd 

Dole 

I^iitftihri  1 

Trtble 

Uuult 

Wallop 

Duf  enbef  gc  r 

Leahy 

Warner 

Eacleton 

Levin 

Wetnker 

Ewu 

Lone 

WUaon 

Ftord 

Lucv 

ZoTlmky 

Omm 

MatSUDACA 

■■■'■  '■■■■•■ 
NAYS-5 

Ifmthiaa 

Specter 

Packwood 

Sarbaoes 

NOT  VOTlNO-« 

BIden 

Exon 

Stennln 

DUon 

Olenn 

EMt 

Stanord 

IMI 


PRESENT  AND  OIYING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY      RECORDED— 1       STE- 
VENS. AGAINST 
So    the    amendment    (No.    54)    was 

agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

reconsider    the    vote    by    which    the 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 

have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


one  of  the  objectives  today  has  been  to 
chip  away  at  the  clock.  We  have  now 
used  4  hours  41  minutes.  I  hope  that 
we  could  get  at  least  7  hours.  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  we  each  take  I  hour 
off  the  resolution.  That  would  be  6 
hours  41  minutes.  That  is  close 
enough  to  7  for  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  today. 

Shall  I  make  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
quest is  excellent.  That  would  leave 
this  side  with  8  hours  45  minutes  and 
leave  the  other  side  with  4  hours  52 
minutes.  Is  that  correct,  may  I  ask  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  on  this  side  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
each  side  on  the  resolution  be  reduced 
by  1  hour.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  any  amendments  on  the  other 
side.  I  would  be  happy  to  at  least  lay 
one  down.  If  not,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor]  has  an  amendment  he  would 
lay  down  and  then  we  can  go  off  the 
resolution  and  finish  up  with  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BTRD.  There  will  be  no  more 
roUcall  votes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  this  evening. 

Are  there  amendments  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  will  be  some 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  if  anyone 
is  prepared  to  lay  one  down  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  can  lay  one  down,  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  very  controver- 
sial. 

AMXHSMKNT  MO.  Sa 

(Purpose:  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
amount  of  nonfarm  Income  that  can  be 
offset  by  tsjc  losses  from  fanning  should 
be  limited  and  revenues  derived  should  be 
used  to  reduce  Individual  tax  rates) 
Bdr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor]  .  for  himself,  Mr.  Orassut,  and 
Mr.  NicKLZS.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 56. 

At  the  ^nd  of  the  pending  amendment  add 
the  foUowlng: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  revenues 
should  be  Increased  and  It  Is  assumed  that 
tax  legislation  will  be  enacted  to  limit  to  the 
national  median  family  Income  the  amount 
of  farm  loss  which  may  be  deducted  against 


nonfarm  livcome.  and  It  is  further  assumed 
that  revenues  derived  from  enactment  of 
such  legislation  be  used  to  reduce  liKllvldual 
Income  tax  rates  and  to  assure  that  full- 
time,  famlly-slse  farm  operators  will  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  unfair  competition  from 
high-Income  taxpayers  with  substantial 
nonfarm  Income. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  is  just  being  laid  down  to- 
night and  will  be  discussed  tomorrow, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  dis- 
pense with  discussing  the  amendment 
at  this  time  and  I  will  discuss  it  tomor- 
row at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


CONFEREES       ON       ADTHORIZA 
TION     OP    NATIONAL    BUREAU 
OF      STANDARDS      APPROPRLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  H.R.  1617,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  authorization, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  sUte  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1617)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dam- 
forth,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr.  Riegle  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GALLUP  POLL:  BUDGET  (TUTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  distingxiished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  to  bring  up  a  matter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
recent  Gallup  poll  results  on  how  the 
deficit  Is  viewed  by  the  American 
people.  Fifty-eight  percent  character- 
ize the  current  deficit  as  very  serious; 
an  additional  23  percent  see  it  as  fairly 
serious,  while  only  5  percent  perceive 
the  deficit  as  not  a  serious  problem, 
and  14  percent  say  they  have  not  given 
the  matter  much  thought. 

It  suggests  that  81  percent  of  the 
American  people  polled  see  the  deficit 
as  very  serious  or  fairly  serious.  That 
is  a  rather  sharp  change  in  the  past  12 
months.   I   think   It   is  an  indication 


that,  in  the  final  analysis,  there  will  be 
a  deficit  reduction  package  passed  by 
the  Senate,  hopefully  a  bipartisan 
package. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  clipping  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  It  has  more  details  on  the 
poll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

G/UJ.UP  Poll;  BiTiiorT  C^uts 

PHiwcrroM,  NJ.— Congressional  debate  on 
the  1986  federal  budget  begins  at  a  time  of 
growing  public  perception  that  the  current 
deficit  poses  a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
nation.  The  public  increasingly  is  giving 
highest  priority  to  cuts  in  defense  spending 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

In  the  latest  (mid- April)  Gallup  PoU,  58 
percent  characterize  the  current  deficit  as  a 
"very  serious"  national  problem  and  an  ad- 
ditional 23  percent  see  it  as  a  "fairly  serious 
problem:"  Only  5  percent  perceive  the  defi- 
cit as  "not  a  serious  problem,"  while  14  per- 
cent say  they  haven't  given  the  matter 
much  thought  or  don't  express  an  opinion. 

The  new  survey  also  finds  two-thirds  of 
Americans  (66  percent)  favoring  cuts  In  de- 
fense spending,  up  from  61  percent  last  De- 
cember and  57  percent  in  January,  1983.  On 
the  other  hand,  public  support  for  each  of 
three  other  deficit-reduction  measures  has 
fallen  or  remained  static  since  the  earlier 
surveys. 

(Currently,  39  percent  favor  cuts  in  govern- 
ment spending  for  social  programs,  not  sig- 
nificantly changed  from  the  41  percent  re- 
corded in  both  1984  and  1983.  Raising 
income  taxes  is  now  favored  by  18  percent,  a 
significant  reduction  from  23  percent  in  De- 
cember, but  unchanged  from  1983. 

By  far  the  least  popular  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit,  cutting  entitlement  pro- 
grams, has  steadily  declined  in  public  favor, 
from  12  percent  in  1983  to  11  percent  last 
year  to  9  percent  at  present. 

The  latest  results  are  based  on  In-person 
interviews  with  1,525  adults.  18  and  older, 
conducted  in  more  than  300  scientifically  se- 
lected localities  across  the  nation  during  the 
period  April  12-15.  For  results  based  on 
samples  of  this  size,  one  can  say  with  95  per- 
cent confidence  that  the  error  attributable 
to  sampling  and  other  random  effects  could 
be  3  percentage  points  in  either  direction. 


CONDEMNATION  OP  ACTIONS  OF 
ETHIOPIAN  (GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  155  has  been  held  at  the 
desk.  It  was  introduced  by  me  on 
Friday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  c(>spon- 
sors:  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaitm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  this  resolution  has 
been  cleared 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield, 
I  have  been  advised  that  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  Lugar]  and  the  subcommittee 
chairperson  [Mrs.  Kassebattm]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  to  condemn  the 
actions  of  the  Ethiopian  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
resolution  that  condemns  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  for  the  burning  of  the 
Ibnet  refugee  camp  and  the  deaths 
that  resulted  therefrom.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  155 

Whereas  the  current  extended  drought  In 
more  than  twenty  African  countries  has 
placed  ten  million  or  more  people  at  risk  of 
starvation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
donors  around  the  world  are  engaging  in  an 
unprecedented  campaign  to  curb  further 
deaths  in  Ethiopia  and  other  African  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas  the  success  of  these  emergency 
assistance  efforts  depends  largely  on  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  authorities 
within  each  country  receiving  assistance; 
and 

Whereas  there  remains  continuing  evi- 
dence of  widespread  brutality,  diversion  of 
food  assistance,  and  disruption  of  relief  ef- 
forts by  the  Government  of  Ethiopia,  in- 
cluding destroying  numerous  villages  and 
farms;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  has 
brutally  removed  people  from  the  famine 
relief  camp  at  Ibnet,  forcing  more  than  fifty 
thousand  famine  victims.  Including  thou- 
sands of  young  children,  into  what  can  be 
described  as  a  "death  march":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  condemns  the  actions  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  in  the  forced  evacuation  of  the 
Ibnet  refugee  camp;  and 

(2)  condemns  the  continuing  actions  of 
the  Ethiopian  Government  to  disrupt  and 
divert  international  relief  efforts  to  help 
the  needy  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  MAY  7, 
1985 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  tniTU.  S:30  A.1I. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, May  7,  1985. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  THE  RXCOOmTIOH  OP  8EKATOR 
PROXMIRZ  AHD  SENATOR  MOTHIHAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Motwihah]  be  af- 
forded a  special  order  on  tomorrow  for 
not  to  exceed  16  minutes  following  the 
special  order  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirz]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  TRANSACnOH  OP  ROUTIHE  MORITUIO 
BUSniESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  the  hour  of  10  a.m..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  indicate 
with  the  amendment  (No.  56)  just  laid 
down,  that  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  we  go  back  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32  at  10  aan.  We 
hope  to  have  2  hours  running  off  the 
clock  between  10  o'clock  and  noon. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  PROM  1 3  HOOIf  UHTU.  S  P Jf. 

Mr.  DOIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RESUMPTIOE  OP  BtniGET 
RBSOLimON;  CONSn>ERATIOR  OP  8.  484 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  recess,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  at 
approximately  4  p.m.,  it  will  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  to  turn 
to  S.  484,  the  Saccharin  Labeling  Act, 
hopefully  under  a  time  agreement. 
That  involves  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaxtm]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch].  I  understand  they  have 
worked  out  some  kind  of  time  agree- 
ment where  there  will  be  a  couple  of 
votes.  I  hope  we  will  have  those  two 
votes,  but  no  votes  on  the  resolution 
after  4  p.m.  tomorrow. 

I  have  just  stated  my  intention. 

ORDER  POR  RECOGiriTIOIf  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

If  we  cannot  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  on  S.  484,  then  follow- 
ing disposition  of  S.  484,  whatever  it 
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may  be,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
Senators  Dukkmbxroir.  Prxsslkr, 
CocHRAH.  and  Ahdkiws.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Itlr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  Senators  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  just  wondered  if  the  Senator 
would  be  good  enough  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tea.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stood It.  he  said  he  wanted  to  take  up 
S.  484  at  4  o'clock. 


Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
vote,  maybe  two  votes,  in  connection 
with  that. 

At  the  same  time,  the  majority 
leader  indicated  there  would  not  be 
any  votes  after  4  o'clock.  Is  it  his  In- 
tention to  debate  S.  484  at  4  o'clock 
and  have  the  vote  the  following  day?  I 
do  not  reaUy  care.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  informed. 

Bftr.  DOLE.  I  Indicated  previously 
that  there  would  be  no  votes  after  4 
pjn.  I  meant  to  limit  that  to  the 
budget  resolution.  I  understand  there 
will  be  one  vote;  I  hope  we  would  have 
it  before  4  pjn. 


til.  BOrrZENBAUM.  So  the  other 
votes  on  S.  484  would  be  after  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  lifETZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  for  recognition  of  four  Sena- 
tors is  agreed  to. 


May  6, 1985 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  the  Senate 
recess  imtll  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:46  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtll 
Tuesday,  May  7, 1985.  at  9:30  ajn. 


SIS  WENOER,  A  PIONEER  IN  UN- 
DERSTANDING OF  ALCOHOL 
AND  DRUG  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFELD 

OPmCRIGAM 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
alcoholism  and  other  forms  of  drug  de- 
pendence are  being  identified  Increas- 
ingly as  the  fundamental  causes  of  a 
growing  list  of  national  social  and  indi- 
vidual health  problems. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  and  sensi- 
tive work  in  understanding  and  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  these  problems 
is  being  done  in  the  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  this 
week  with  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
work.  Sis  Wenger.  an  alcohol/drug 
education  consultant  from  Birming- 
ham. MI.  in  my  congressional  district 
prior  to  her  testimony  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth  and  Families. 

Ms.  Wenger  is  convinced  that  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  are  the  keys  to 
solving  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, child  abuse,  neglect,  sexual 
abuse,  and  other  forms  of  family  vio- 
lence. 

As  many  as  one  of  five  or  six  stu- 
dents in  every  classroom  lives  in  a 
home  with  an  alcoholic  or  drug  addict- 
ed parent,  she  says.  Further,  two- 
thirds  of  all  incidents  of  family  vio- 
lence occur  in  those  homes. 

As  manager  of  a  community  educa- 
tion program  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  Jimior  League  of  Birmingham  and 
Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit.  Ms. 
Wenger  has  helped  reach  over  70,000 
people  in  the  Detroit  area  since  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Government  can  pro- 
vide help  and  encouragement.  But  the 
real  solution  to  the  epidemic  growth 
of  these  tragic  personal  and  family 
crises  lies  in  the  dedicated  and  caring 
work  of  people  like  Sis  Wenger.  I  com- 
mend her  testimony  which  follow  for 
your  consideration. 
Preventioh  op  Alcohol  Abuse  in  Amkricam 
Familibb 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  address 
you  this  morning.  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  some  of  the  in- 
sights I  have  gained  in  the  past  eight  years 
as  I  have  worked  with  school  professionals 
in  developing  progrms  related  to  alcohol 
and  other  drug  abuse,  its  impact  on  families 
and  appropriate  school  system  responses  to 
it. 

I  work  in  the  area  of  alcohol/drug  abuse 
prevention  on  three  fronts:  (1)  as  a  consult- 
ant to  school  systems  in  the  development  of 


prevention  programs:  (2)  as  a  professional 
educator  running  workshops  and  seminars 
for  administrators,  counselors  and  other 
school  professionals:  and  (3)  as  the  manager 
of  a  community  education  program  jointly 
st>onsored  by  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Its  resi- 
dential chemical  dependency  treatment 
center  Maplegrove,  and  by  the  Junior 
League  of  Birmlngtiam,  Michigan. 

Since  1981,  this  latter  program  has 
reached  over  70,000  people  through  commu- 
nity education  presentations  given  by 
trained  volunteers  on  a  wide  variety  of  alco- 
hol/drug related  topics.  Volunteers  receive 
an  extensive  education  over  a  six-month 
period  and  then  present  between  25  and  60 
individual  programs  per  week  throughout 
the  greater  Detroit  area  as  a  public  service. 
They  reach  teachers,  students  beginning  in 
Grade  one,  parents  and  community  groups. 
Their  work  has  resulted  in  an  increasing 
demand  for  more  information  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  families  getting  assistance  for  their 
pain.  Last  week,  the  Junior  League  of  De- 
troit voted  to  add  its  volunteer  and  financial 
backing  to  this  program,  and  we  expect  that 
the  number  of  programs  per  week  and 
people  reached  will  escalate  accordingly. 

Why  am  I  committed  to  teaching  about  al- 
coholism and  about  children  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  families  affected  by  it?  In  the  mid- 
seventies,  I  was  Involved  with  the  Junior 
League  of  Birmingham,  Michigan,  in  several 
community  projects  which  had  been  de- 
signed, in  cooperation  with  area  courts  and 
agencies,  as  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
programs  and  child  abuse  and  neglect  pre- 
vention progiams.  What  became  increa^ng- 
ly  apparent  was  that  alcoholism  was  clearly 
in  the  background  of  most  of  the  clients 
being  served  through  all  of  these  "preven- 
tion" programs.  Equally  clear  was  the  fact 
that  alcoholism  was  not  seen  as  a  primary 
cause  or  precipitating  factor  in  these  serious 
family,  judicial  and  societal  problems,  but 
rather  as  a  related  issue  at  best  or,  more 
commonly,  as  an  additional  result  of  the 
stresses  which  appeared  to  cause  the  abuse, 
neglect  and/or  delinquency. 

Intelligent,  well-educated  and  caring  pro- 
fessionals in  all  of  these  programs  were 
often  making  inappropriate  decisions  and 
designing  Ineffective  policies  and  procedures 
because  they  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  addiction  and  Its  Impact  on  children.  I  be- 
lieved then— and  am  more  convinced  now— 
that,  until  there  is  widespread  understand- 
ing of  this  disease  and  Its  devastating  effect 
on  families,  schools  and  communities,  unin- 
formed and  inappropriate  decisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  our  criminal  Justice 
system,  our  family  relations  courts,  our 
medical  facilities  and  our  educational  sys- 
tems. 

I  believe  that  we  must  dispel  the  myths 
and  defuse  the  stigma  that  continue  to 
attach  so  doggedly  to  this  perfectly  blame- 
less disease.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to 
effect  attitudinal  and  behaviorial  changes  In 
the  adults  who  have  power  and  Influence 
over  our  children  so  that  those  at  highest 
risk- both  genetically  and  environmental- 
ly—of  becoming  abusers  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  are  helped  to  understand  their 
reality  and  given  permission  to  ask  for  help. 
Every  week,  I  am  reinforced  in  that  convic- 
tion; let  me  cite  a  few  recent  examples: 


Greg,  age  16.  is  in  a  Detroit-area  training 
school  for  assault  and  battery.  Greg  broke 
his  alcoholic  step-father's  leg  in  a  rage  over 
the  step-father's  sexual  abuse  of  Greg's 
younger  sister.  The  step-father  left  the 
state  and  was  followed  by  Greg's  mother 
who  is  co-dependent  as  a  result  of  her  hus- 
band's alcoholism.  Greg's  sister  was  placed 
in  a  foster  home.  No  one  in  the  family  is 
being  treated  for  the  family's  primary  prob- 
lem—alcoholism. Greg's  life,  however,  has 
been  consistent:  he  has  been  beaten,  pun- 
ished, prosecuted  and  Incarcerated  for  what 
he  has  done  to  fight  back  against  his  alco- 
holic stepfather's  cruel  drinking-related  be- 
havior. The  adults  in  the  systems  which 
have  touched  Greg's  life  have  followed  pro- 
cedures: but,  because  those  adults  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  addiction,  the 
many  opportunities  to  intervene  In  Greg's 
life  ttiroughout  his  earlier  years  were 
missed,  and  he  has  never  received  the  help 
he  needed.  (Over  sixty  percent  of  the  bojrs 
in  Greg's  hall  at  the  training  school  have  at 
least  one  alcoholic  parent.)  We  are  building 
more  prisons  In  Michigan  to  accommodate 
our  Gregs. 

Teddy  Is  five  years  old;  he  has  visible  scars 
from  the  beatings  he  has  received  from  his 
martjuana-addlcted  father.  Last  week.  Pro- 
tective Services  Investigated  Teddy's  lot. 
The  mother  is  not  present  as  a  result  of  her 
addiction  to  other  drugs  and  an  Impeding  di- 
vorce. She  also  found  that  Teddy  Is  groggy 
until  late  morning  in  Kindergarten  because 
he  is  Inhaling  the  marijuana  smoke  from  his 
father  and  his  friends  well  into  the  night. 
Teddy  was  relieved  when  he  was  removed 
from  his  home  and  placed  with  a  grand- 
mother whom  be  loves  and  trusts.  The  next 
day,  Teddy's  father  promised  the  worker 
that  he  would  stop  smoking  pot  and  beating 
his  son.  so  she  returned  Teddy  to  his  father 
and  asked  the  teacher  to  call  if  Teddy  comes 
to  school  bearing  evidence  of  any  further 
abuse.  All  of  the  systems  worked  according 
to  established  procedures.  Tet,  Teddy  is 
afraid  to  go  home,  and  one  of  my  colleagues 
is  teaching  him  how  to  dial  the  police.  The 
Protective  Services  worker  cares  about 
Teddy  and  wants  to  believe  his  father,  but 
she  doesn't  understand  the  nature  of  addic- 
tion. Teddy  has  learned  at  age  five  that  he 
can't  tr\ist  the  adults  in  his  life  to  keep  him 
safe. 

Jenny,  age  12,  lives  In  a  beautiful  neigh- 
borhood; a  few  years  ago,  the  courts  award- 
ed custody  of  Jenny  to  her  alcoholic 
mother,  whose  drinking  was  not  an  official 
issue  in  the  divorce  proceedlnga  Jenny's 
mother  works  and  drinks;  often,  she  does 
not  come  home  until  the  middle  of  the 
night.  When  she's  sober,  she's  a  lovely  lady. 
Jenny  confided  In  a  neighbor,  who  contact- 
ed the  school  in  an  effort  to  bring  addition- 
al support  to  Jenny.  TTie  concerned  but  un- 
educated principal  confronted  Jenny  and 
her  mother  about  the  report.  Jenny  is  now 
forbidden  to  contact  the  neighbor,  who  is 
the  only  person  who  has  tried  to  give  her 
some  validation  and  support.  She  sits  alone 
many  nights,  waiting  and  praying  that  her 
mother  arrives  unharmed,  because  a  princi- 
pal doesn't  understand  the  disease  of  addic- 
tion  and.    therefore,   couldn't   understand 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttatementi  or  iosettions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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that  Jenny's  first  allegiance  was  to  her 
mother  whom  she  loves  despite  her  disease. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  genuine  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency,  child  abuse, 
neglect,  sexual  abuse  and  other  forms  of 
family  violence  until  the  powerful  alcohol/ 
drug  abuse  connection— especially  the  pa- 
rental alcoholism  connection— to  these 
major  family  and  societal  problems  is  ac- 
knowledged and  addreaaed  In  prevention 
programs.  Further,  I  believe  that  prevention 
of  alcohol  abuse  (and  Its  shadow,  the  disease 
of  addiction)  will  remain  an  illusion  until  we 
deal  with  it  in  the  context  of  the  family 
system  and  understand  that  primary  pre- 
vention means  Intervention  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, with  education  and  support,  for  chil- 
dren who  live  in  homes  with  a  chemically 
dependent  parent,  other  adult,  or  older  sib- 
ling. 

Estimates  vary,  but  at  least  one  of  every 
five  or  six  students  in  every  classroom  in 
America  lives  in  a  home  with  an  alcoholic 
(or  other  drug-addicted)  parent.  These  chil- 
dren usually  "look  good"  to  the  outside 
world  and,  consequently,  seldom  get  their 
confusing— often  nightmarish— reality  vali- 
dated and  almost  never  get  help  for  their 
deep  emotional  pain.  Only  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  them  will  surface  in  the  school 
setting  as  an  "acting-out"  child:  in  their 
cases,  the  usual  result  will  be  that  the  be- 
havior will  be  addreawd.  the  real  problem- 
alcoholism— will  go  unacknowledged,  the 
pain  wUl  continue,  and  they  will  begin  to 
show  up  in  our  Jurenfle  Juatloe  system  and 
traffic  courts. 

The  majority  of  children  from  families  af- 
fected by  chemical  dependency  will  do  what 
these  children  have  done  for  generations- 
keep  their  fear,  pain  and  emotional  isolation 
to  themselves.  They  wUl  not  even  share  it 
with  their  nonalcoholic  parent  or  other  sib- 
lings. Often,  they  do  not  know  that  alcohol- 
lam/chemlcal  dei>endency  Is  the  name  of 
what  is  happening  in  their  homes  because 
they  have  not  been  given  accurate,  age-ap- 
propriate information  about  this  disease. 
They  don't  know  that  there  are  millions  of 
children  Just  like  them  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  talk  about  what  is  happening  to 
them  and  to  ask  for  help.  Let  me  give  you 
one  last  recent  illustration: 

LAst  month,  a  middle  school  counselor  in 
one  of  my  workshops  told  me  about  Susan. 
Susan  is  11  years  old  and  ia  showing  signs  of 
emotional  and  social  immaturity.  Her  aca- 
demic work  has  been  slipping  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  her  mother  had  come  in  to 
diacuas  the  possibility  of  holding  her  back. 
Suaan  Is  generally  a  quiet,  cooperative  stu- 
dent, seldom  drawing  attention  to  herself. 
Because  of  what  the  counselor  was  learning 
about  family  alcoholism  in  the  workshop 
and  the  Increased  risks  for  abuae  and  incest 
faced  by  theae  families,  she  asked  different 
questions  than  had  been  asked  in  the  past. 
When  Susan  blurted  out  "I  hate  my 
father*",  the  counselor  was  able  to  help  her 
to  talk.  Today,  Susan  and  her  parents  are 
receiving  therapy  for  the  alcoholism  in  their 
family,  and  Susan  is  getting  help  for  the 
devastating  trauma  she  has  suffered  aa  the 
victim  of  incest  at  the  hands  of  her  alcohol- 
ic father.  We  know  that— when  incest  vic- 
tims first  reach  out  tentatively  for  help— if 
the  cry  for  help  is  not  heard,  they  will  gen- 
erally not  ask  again  for  at  least  five  to  seven 
years.  Because  the  school  counselor  did  un- 
derstand about  the  nature  of  addiction,  she 
has  saved  Susan  at  least  five  to  seven  years 
of  humiliation,  shame  and  powerlessness: 
she  may  also  have  saved  her  from  being 
driven  into  alcohol  or  other  drug  abuse  to 
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escape  her  pain  and  from  depression  and/or 
suicide  later  In  life. 

Or.  Claudia  Black,  this  nation's  most 
widely  respected  expert  on  children  of  alco- 
holics, has  found  in  her  research  that  moth- 
ers in  alcoholic  homes  are  four  times  more 
likely  to  be  violent  and  fathers  ten  times 
more  likely  than  other  parents.  Sibling 
abuae  Is  twice  as  likely  in  children  of  alco- 
holics as  in  the  general  population.  When 
the  teenager  ia  the  chemically  dependent 
person  in  the  family,  teen-to-parent  abuse 
and  sibling  abuse  rises  dramatically. 

UJ.  West.  MD,  reporting  in  the  Annals  of 
Internal  Medicine,  1984,  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  al'.  Incidents  of  domestic  violence 
are  found  to  be  related  to  alcohol.  Dr.  Black 
and  Dr.  West's  findings  correlate  with  simi- 
lar statistics  when  the  right  questions  are 
asked.  Yet,  the  final  report  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  FYunlly  Violence, 
published  in  September  1984.  mentions  alco- 
hol only  twice  in  its  155  pages.  The  report's 
preface  states  that  "the  problem  of  family 
violence  Is  a  very  human  one,  and  it  la  ame- 
nable to  human  solution."  The  problem  of 
family  alcoholism  is  also  a  very  human  one. 
Family  violence  Is  too  often  related  to 
family  alcoholism,  and  the  relatonshlp  is 
tragically  ignored  in  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant research.  The  results  are  predict- 
able: policies  and  procedures  are  established 
which  ignore  a  prinicipal  precipitant  in 
many  domestic  violence  cases,  the  disease  of 
alcoholism.  The  disease  goes  unaddressed, 
and  the  families  continue  to  suffer. 

Dr.  Ian  MacDonald.  ADAMHA  Adminis- 
trator, testified  before  this  committee  in 
March  that  "the  rate  of  separation  and  di- 
vorce among  alcoholics  is  seven  times  that 
of  the  general  populations:  and  two  out  of 
five  domestic  relations  court  cases  Involve 
alcohol."  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
adults  who  once  grew  up  in  an  alcoholic 
home  and  do  not  become  alcoholic  are  still 
over-represented  in  our  divorce  courts  be- 
cause they  have  often  been  emotionally  de- 
prived by  not  receiving  love  in  their  child- 
hood and,  consequently,  did  not  learn  how 
to  give  it.  Additionally,  they  learned  not  to 
trust  as  children  and  not  to  express  their 
feelings.  Carried  into  adulthood  and  mar- 
riage, these  deficits  in  establishing  healthy 
relation8hi[>8  are  devastating. 

We  know  instinctively  that  all  children  de- 
serve to  have  a  secure  and  nurturing  home, 
free  from  the  stresses  that  can  inhibit  their 
growth  and  development.  We  also  know 
that  the  children  who  grow  up  in  alcoholic 
homes  are  deprived  of  the  emotional  securi- 
ty and  nurturing  they  need,  at  the  very 
least.  Many  are  also  not  physically  secure. 
These  children  are  at  highest  risk  of  becom- 
ing chemical  abuaers  and  chemically  de- 
pendent themselves— for  heridltary  and  en- 
vironmental reasons— and  are  over-repre- 
sented in  pediatrician  offices  with  stress-re- 
lated disorders  and  In  run-away  shelters 
across  the  country.  They  develop  a  very 
high  tolerance  for  Inappropriate,  often  bi- 
zarre, behavior,  which  makes  them  most 
likely  to  marry  another  person  who  grew  up 
in  a  similar  home  and.  therefore,  most  likely 
to  marry  a  person  who  becomes  chemically 
dependent.  They  live  in  a  world  filled  with 
broken  promises,  dishonesty,  unpredictabil- 
ity, blaming  and  shame.  Most  of  them  devel- 
op sophisticated  survival  skills  in  order  to 
endure. 

Until  decision  and  policy  makers  In  the 
systems  with  affect  the  lives  of  children 
clearly  understand  the  nature  of  addiction 
and  its  impact  on  families,  we  will  not  be 
doing  genuine  prevention  work— in  the  area 
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of  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse,  or  in  delin- 
quency, child  and  spouse  abuse.  Incest  and 
divorce. 

What  have  we  learned  in  the  Detroit  area 
about  prevention,  and  what  have  other 
school  systems  and  communities  around  the 
country  learned?  We  have  learned  that: 

Eklucatlon  about  alcohol  and  other  drugs 
must  begin  with  the  adults  who  have  power 
and  influence  over  children,  and  that  such 
education  must  Include  (1)  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  disease  of  addiction,  how 
to  teach  about  it  so  that  children  living  with 
it  feel  they  are  being  given  permission  to 
label  their  reality  for  what  it  ia  and  to  ask 
for  help:  and  (2)  how  to  recognize  young 
people  who  are  abusers  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  and  assist  them  and  their  parents  to 
get  the  help  they  need; 

School  systems  must  have  student  assist- 
ance programs  to  which  the  child  from  an 
alcoholic  family  can  be  referred  for  guid- 
ance and  support,  and  where  students  in 
trouble  because  of  their  own  use  can  get 
help.  We  know  that  these  programs  should 
Include  support  groups  beginning  in  early 
elementary  school: 

Accurate,  age-appropriate  Information  on 
the  disease  of  addiction,  its  family  dj^namics 
and  its  early  warning  signs  should  be  given 
to  children  beginning  in  the  early  grades  so 
that,  when  applicable,  they  can  name  what 
they  live  with  and  leam  that  they  are  not  to 
blame  and  have  resources  available  to  them 
to  help  them  cope.  We  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  determining  the  early  warning 
signs  of  cancer  and  other  fatal  diseases  and 
In  educational  programs  to  interrupt  and 
prevent  these  diseases.  I  believe  we  should 
do  no  less  for  this  fatal  disease; 

Excellent  educational  materials  have  been 
developed  and  made  available  to  schools- 
many  with  the  assistance  of  NIAAA— and 
that  results  are  still  questionable  when  one 
reviews  the  evaluation  literature,  even  when 
these  materials  have  been  accompanied  by 
quality  technical  training  for  teachers  in 
the  use  of  the  materials;  and 

Adults  who  have  not  been  prepared  emo- 
tionally to  respond  to  children  who  surface 
during  alcohol  education  classes  with  infor- 
mation about  their  home  life  will  often 
become  emotionally  paralyzed  and  unable  to 
give  these  children  the  direction  or  support 
they  need. 

We  are  increasingly  convinced  that,  in 
order  to  have  genuine  prevention  programs, 
we  must  change  the  way  In  which  systems 
relate  to  children  by  providing  them  with 
loving  responses  to  their  pain  and  education 
and  support  at  the  youngest  possible  age. 

What  I  am  espousing  is  long-term  attitudi- 
nal  and  systems  changes  with  outcome 
measurements  that  wUl  be  different  from 
the  commonly  stated  short-term  goal  of  re- 
ducing alcohol/drug  use  by  teenagers  in  a 
specified  number  of  years.  I  believe  that 
real  prevention  does  not  entail  "quick  fixes" 
and  will  not  be  effected  by  piece-meal  edu- 
cational programs  which  exist  separate 
from  the  context  of  family  life  and  family 
chemical  dependency.  Real  prevention  will 
Involve  ongoing  education  and  intervention, 
from  the  top  down,  in  any  system  which 
hopes  to  make  a  difference. 

I  once  heard  Abigail  J.  Healy.  who  has 
worked  in  recent  years  as  the  Alcohol  Issues 
Liaison  in  the  White  House  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  Office,  say  that  "children  of  alcohol- 
ics feel  like  a  chalk  mark  on  a  black  board 
and  that  all  the  adults  around  them  have 
erasers."  In  the  greater  Detroit  area,  we  are 
working  on  changing  the  educational  sys- 
tems so  that  some  of  those  erasers  will  dis- 


appear, and  thousands  of  children  will  leam 
that  they  can  hold  the  chalk  that  will  write 
their  jwn  script  for  their  life  by  talking 
about  their  pain  and  asking  for  help. 

We  hope  to  begin  having  the  same  impact 
soon  on  the  Judicial  system  and  In  the  social 
welfare  system.  Community  Interventions 
of  Minneapolis  has  worked  in  many  other 
communities  to  start  the  same  process  of 
intervention  to  prevention.  I  have  a  dream 
that  the  process  will  roll  across  this  coun- 
try—and that  you  will  help. 

Thank  you.* 
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Monday,  May  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  export  demand  for  U.S.  agricul- 
ture abroad  grew  so  rapidly  during  the 
seventies  it  is  difficult  for  policymak- 
ers and  farmers  to  imagine  anything 
less  than  a  consistently  stimulated 
international  market.  After  all,  this 
demand  for  U.S.  agriculture  grew  from 
$7.8  billion  in  1970  to  $44  billion  in 
1981.  Furthermore,  this  unprecedent- 
ed growth  necessitated  the  cultivation 
of  an  additional  70  million  acres  of 
American  farmland. 

Most  significantly,  this  surge  in- 
spired thousands  of  economically 
aware  and  cost  efficient  "could  be" 
farmers.  I  emphasize  "could  be"  only 
because  many  of  our  farmers  who  are 
experiencing  financial  trouble  today 
were  yesterday's  "could  be"  farmers 
who,  in  spite  of  the  staggering  costs  of 
capital  investment,  were  urged  by  the 
Government  and  local  lending  institu- 
tions to  "cash  in"  on  this  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  this  opportimity  has 
evolved  into  something  short  of  sus- 
taining for  the  farmer.  In  fact,  over 
the  past  4  years,  the  volume  of  UJS. 
exports  fell  by  more  than  20  million 
tons  while  the  value  of  those  exports 
decreased  from  $43.78  billion  in  1980 
to  $38  billion  In  1984.  The  market  over 
which  we  once  held  the  upper  hand 
has  introduced  capable  competitors. 
Our  competitive  edge  for  many  com- 
modities has  been  diminished. 

In  designing  the  1985  farm  bill,  we, 
the  architects,  must  realize  this  trade 
shift  and,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  effective, 
we  must  identify  the  problems  which 
continue  to  plague  our  marketability 
abroad.  Thus,  at  this  formative  point 
in  the  development  of  a  new  farm  bill, 
the  focus  of  our  attention  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  on  whether  or  not  it's  pos- 
sible to  regain  the  short  term  prosperi- 
ty that  ag  trade  brought  us  in  the  sev- 
enties but,  rather,  on  trying  to  under- 
stand the  complicated  changes  in  the 
agricultural  world  market  which  have 
permanently  altered  our  agricultural 
export  potential.  A  brief  examination 
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of  the  political  and  economic  shifts 
worldwide  will  make  this  point  pain- 
fully obvious. 

In  the  seventies,  for  example,  the  de- 
flated dollar  ensured  an  edge  for  our 
farmers.  Today,  in  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true.  Of  all  our  handicaps  abroad,  the 
inflated  dollar  is  presently  the  most 
crippling.  In  simple  terms,  the  cost  of 
American  agricultural  products  has 
risen  in  the  world  market  beyond  com- 
petitive limits.  Countries  importing 
American  com  were  paying  40  percent 
more  in  1983  than  in  1980.  The  cost  of 
soybean  and  wheat  rose  60  percent  in 
the  same  period.  This  economic  impact 
has  had  far-reaching  implications. 

For  countries  capable  of  developing 
their  own  produce,  high  import  costs 
have  Justified  internal  production. 
Since  1980,  for  example,  the  Chinese 
have  increased  their  grain  and  cotton 
production  by  25  and  75  percent  re- 
spectively. Furthermore,  for  many 
countries,  this  increased  production 
has  resulted  in  commodity  surpluses 
which  are  being  introduced  into  an  al- 
ready flooded  international  market. 
For  other  countries  in  search  of 
cheaper  commodities,  the  flooded 
world  market  provides  almost  limitless 
alternatives. 

E>omestically,  cheap  import  prices 
have  compounded  the  problem.  Many 
businesses,  in  order  to  compete  at 
home,  are  buying  parts  abroad  in  the 
hopes  of  manufacturing  a  less  expen- 
sive product.  However,  this  import  in- 
crease has  further  funded  our  $70  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  which  has  ballooned 
to  $130  billion  last  year. 

Additionally,  domestic  support  fac- 
tors in  many  respects  furthex*  our  dis- 
advantage abroad.  Price  support  sys- 
tems, although  necessary  to  maintain 
the  American  farmer  in  the  costs  of  an 
American  economy,  are  still  in  excess 
of  international  market  levels.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  our  present  lack 
of  international  price  competitiveness 
lies  in  my  State's  indigenous  dairy  in- 
dustry. Last  year,  the  U.S.  price  per 
pound  for  butter  was  $1.57  compared 
to  a  world  price  of  no  more  than  92 
cents.  Cheese  sold  domestically  for 
$1.40  per  pound,  yet  abroad  it  brought 
-less  than  half  that  amount.  Finally, 
nonfat  dry  milk  sold  for  92  cents  per 
poimd  at  home.  It  brough  42  cents  per 
pound  abroad. 

This  differential  has  led  the  admin- 
istration to  believe  that  a  reduction  in 
support  pricis  for  dairy  and  target 
prices  for  other  commodities  will  en- 
hance our  marketability  abroad.  De- 
spite the  immediate  international 
trade  benefits  from  this  strategy,  the 
implicit  hardships  are  borne  complete- 
ly by  the  farmer  who  simply  cannot 
forego  income  for  increased  sales. 

Aside  from  the  ill  impact  of  an  in- 
flated dollar,  other  domestic  factors 
prevail  which  continue  to  imdennlne 
our  export  potential.  Production  costs 
are  accelerating  more  rapidly  for  the 
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American  farmer  than  ever  before.  Ac- 
cording to  USDA.  in  1950  about  55 
cents  of  each  fanner's  dollar  went  to 
factors  of  production.  By  1982,  that 
amount  had  risen  to  nearly  80  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Relative  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  competing  coimtries,  the 
American  farm  product  typically 
"loses  out." 

Argentina  and  Brazil  are  significant 
grain  competitors  not  because  of  prod- 
uct superiority,  but  rather  because 
they  are  able  to  pass  considerable  sav- 
ings to  the  importer.  This  increased 
production  of  less  expensive  commod- 
ities has  reinforced  the  world  surplus 
into  which  expanded  American  ex- 
ports are  not  well  received. 

Strong  trade  barriers  have  all  but 
crippled  U.S.  potential  for  successful 
world  trade.  Presently  90  percent  of 
all  countries  buying  grain  have  either 
tariffs,  import  subsidies  for  their  farm 
products,  or  import  restrictions.  Our 
current  concern  regarding  Japanese 
trade  practices  are  a  prime  example 
for,  despite  our  imports  of  Japanese 
products  being  at  an  all-time  high,  the 
administration  estimates  that  at  least 
$10  billion  of  U.S.  commodities  are 
being  kept  out  of  Japan.  "Pair  trade" 
in  our  present  world  economy  is,  at 
best,  a  questionable  concept. 

American  foreign  policy  has  done 
little  to  assist  our  efforts  abroad. 
Trade  embargoes  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1980  and  repeated  embargoes 
against  China  have  not  only  limited 
our  market  and  indirectly  subsidized 
competitive  economies  vjing  for  the 
export  opportunity  but  have  also  ulti- 
mately undermined  the  American 
farmer's  credibility.  Obviously,  an  un- 
reliable supplier  is  a  less  variable  one. 

Finally,  we  should  realize  that  in- 
comes in  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries are  growing  half  as  rapidly  as 
they  grew  during  the  seventies.  During 
this  period  these  coimtries  continued, 
at  unprecedented  rates,  to  import 
American  commodities.  This  recent  de- 
cline in  growth  has  led  to  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  demand. 

Much  of  this  is  the  result  of  the 
international  liquidity  crisis  provoked 
in  August  1982  when  Mexico  an- 
nounced it  could  not  meet  interest 
pajmient  due  on  nearly  $85  billion  in 
foreign  credit.  The  Mexican  crisis  com- 
pelled banks  in  developed  countries  to 
cut  back  on  new  lending  to  heavily  in- 
debted countries.  In  response,  many 
lesser  developed  coimtries  have  not 
only  reduced  imports  in  order  to  con- 
serve funds,  but  have  also  increased 
exports  in  order  to  gain  hard  curren- 
cies. Since  1981,  for  example,  wheat 
production  in  developing  countries  has 
increased  7.1  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  lesser  developed  countries  have 
decreased  their  imports  from  the 
United  States  by  over  14  percent.  In 
Latin  America  alone,  U.S.  agricultural 
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exports  have  declined  by  nearly  $2  bil- 
Uon  from  1981  to  1982. 

This  diminishing  rate  of  consump- 
tion shows  little  sign  of  changing.  Al- 
though export  demand  for  American 
farm  goods  win  no  doubt  continue,  the 
American  farmer  can  no  longer  rely  on 
increased  exports  for  exclusive  relief 
of  his  agriculture  surplus. 

The  inflated  dollar,  high  production 
cost,  and  recent  Government  interven- 
tion are  but  a  few  of  our  internal 
handicaps.  Trade  restrictions,  waning 
import  demands,  and  Increased  com- 
modity surpluses  are  factors  abroad 
over  which  we  exert  little  control. 
Whether  domestically  Induced  or 
internationally  imposed,  these  handi- 
caps are  unique  to  the  eighties  and. 
unfortunately,  they  represent  the 
world  in  which  we  must  live  and  condi- 
tions to  which  we  must  adapt  if  we  are 
to  survive  economically. 

And.  we  must  adjust  quickly.  Real 
farm  Income  has  already  fallen  to 
near- 1930  levels  and  gross  farm  income 
is  16  percent  below  1974  levels.  Even  if 
American  farmers  had  plotted  such  an 
ill-fated  course,  it  is  doubtful  that 
they,  alone,  could  have  produced  such 
a  collective  catastrophic  end. 

Thus,  even  though  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  American  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inextricably  linked  with 
international  trade,  we  must  come  to 
appreciate  not  only  the  immediate  op- 
portunities this  relationship  affords 
but  also  the  inherent  limitations  it  im- 
poses. 

Clearly,  merely  accommodating  a 
temporarily  Inflated  export  demand  in 
the  future— as  we  did  in  the  seven- 
ties—could again  be  the  American 
farmer's  undoing.  There  are  Interna- 
tional markets  for  American  agricul- 
tural commodities.  We  simply  must  be 
realistic  about  their  use  and  limita- 
tions.* 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  cAijroiufLA 
Of  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSOnATIVSS 

Monday,  May  ff,  198S 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  on 
Tuesday  provided  eloquent,  moving, 
and  convincing  testimony— borne  of 
the  most  tragic  firsthand  experience- 
on  the  compelling  need  for  airbags  in 
American  automobiles. 

This  testimony  moved  me  so  much 
that  I  include  it  in  the  Rbcors  at  this 
point  so  that  I  can  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

SxATBrnr  OP  Amixm  Paluska,  Crash 
Victim 

I  almost  died  from  brain  damage  received 
in  a  head-on  collision  In  1980  Paramedics 
tbousht  I  was  dead  when  they  found  me. 

Only  three  out  of  a  hundred  live  through 
what  happened  to  me.  Out  of  thoae  three 
who  live,  only  one  cornea  back  to  reality. 
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By  becoming  a  crash  statistic.  I  unwill- 
ingly coat  my  Insurance  companies  over 
$40,000  and  my  family  over  $50,000.  Taxpay- 
ers had  to  foot  some  minor  expenses  as  well. 

In  America,  economic  costs  for  motor  ve- 
hicle trauma  victims  totals  over  $23  billion 
annually  in  medical  care,  lost  wages,  and 
lost  productivity. 

In  the  early  1870b.  air  bags  had  been 
proven  nearly  100  percent  effective  In  head- 
on  and  front-angle  collisions.  These  colli- 
sions accoimt  for  the  majority  of  all  deaths 
and  serious  injuries  resulting  from  car  acci- 
dents. To  condemn  air  bags  because  they 
are  not  effective  in  side  or  rear  coUtslons  la 
like  saying  we  should  eliminate  the  polio 
vaccine  because  it  doesn't  prevent  cancer. 

Learning  of  the  high  effectiveness  of  air 
bags  warranted  use  of  an  air  bag  in  my  car. 
So,  in  1974,  I  desperately  tried  to  get  an  air 
bag  installed  In  my  little  Oeneral  Moton 
Vega.  The  government  and  the  automobile 
Industry,  however,  would  not  let  me  buy 
one.  At  that  time,  only  big  cars  like  Cadil- 
lacs and  Toronados  could  carry  air  bag 
safety. 

This  Infuriated  me.  Small  cars  could  get  In 
wrecks,  too. 

According  to  a  1983  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine report.  Americans  had  a  one  in  ten 
chance  of  being  In  a  car  wreck  within  any 
one  year.  This  year  car  crashes  will  kill 
27.000  people— about  half  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  fourth 
bloodiest  war  in  American  history.  We  are 
erecting  monuments  to  those  who  died  in 
Vietnam,  but  Where's  the  monument  to  all 
those  killed  on  the  highways? 

How  could  the  government  allow  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  not  to  produce  lif  esaving  air 
bags— the  technological  vaccine  against 
deatlu  and  serious  injuries  from  automobile 
accidents? 

I  believe  that  intentionally  withholding 
air  bags  from  the  American  public  is  pre- 
meditated murder.  I  refuse  to  be  an  accom- 
plice to  this  horrendous  crime.  That's  why 
I'm  speaking  out  for  air  bags. 

People  always  ask  me,  "Why  weren't  you 
wearing  your  seat  belt  the  day  of  your 
wreck?"  I  was  wearing  my  seat  belt.  But  it 
didn't  save  me.  It  was  ripped  from  the  floor. 

I  believe  in  seat  belts.  Ever  since  getting 
my  private  pilot's  license.  I've  been  pro- 
grammed to  buckle  up.  It  Just  mAkes  sense 
to  do  that  every  time  I  get  in  a  car. 

The  day  of  my  wreck,  when  the  hospital 
called  my  parents,  they  were  told,  "You 
better  come  quickly  If  you  ever  want  to  see 
your  daughter  alive  again.  She's  probably 
going  to  die."  Mom  and  Dad  rushed  to  that 
emergency  room  and  watched  me  lying 
there  attached  to  all  the  life  support  sys- 
tems. They  only  knew  I  was  their  daughter 
by  the  birthmark  on  my  right  foot.  They 
talked  to  me  constantly  because  they 
wanted  me  to  know  they  were  there,  cheer- 
ing me  on.  I  never  responded.  Except  once. 
My  sister.  Kay.  was  holding  my  hand.  She 
noticed  my  heartbeat  speed  up  on  the  moni- 
tor by  my  bed.  "Look,"  Kay  exclaimed,  "she 
knows  we're  herel  She's  goima  make  itl" 
That  kind  of  scene  kept  the  fire  and  hope 
alive  in  my  family's  hearts  that  I  would  sur- 
vive. 

I  was  attached  to  life  support  systems  be- 
cause my  brain  wasn't  working.  My  lungs 
didn't  want  to  breathe  for  me.  When  I  came 
out  of  the  coma,  doctors  removed  my  respi- 
rator. I  had  graduated.  I  was  now  a  vegeta- 
ble. 

People  could  not  recognise  me.  One  day  a 
friend  came  to  see  me.  He  walked  right  past 
me  sitting  hunched  over  in  a  wheelchair  in 
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the  hallway  outside  my  room.  He  didn't  re- 
alize it  was  I  who  was  slobbering,  drooling, 
and  spitting  out  daisy  petals  from  a  bouquet 
I  was  eating. 

Some  people  thought  I'd  stay  that  way  for 
life.  But  I  didn't.  My  condition  Improved 
again.  I  became  a  baby.  Then  I  grew  into  a 
hyperactive  cliild— with  total  amnesia. 

Lucky  for  me.  Mom  and  Dad  slept  in  the 
chairs  of  my  hospital  room  so  they  could 
give  me  their  full  attention.  24  hours  a  day. 
If  they  hadn't,  my  mental  confusion  and 
total  disorientation  would  have  brought 
straltjacketlng  far  more  often  than  it  did. 

No  one  could  communicate  with  me.  I  was 
way  out  in  the  ozone.  My  perception  of  re- 
ality was  distorted.  I  went  through  all  sorts 
of  crazy  phases.  After  my  intense  plg-out 
stage,  I  went  on  a  starvation  binge.  I  refused 
to  take  any  food  or  drink— especially  medi- 
cine. You  see.  I  felt  I  was  being  held  captive 
as  a  guinea  pig  for  the  poison  research  my 
prison  guards  were  performing  on  me.  At 
times,  I  tried  escaping  in  hospital  laundry 
basketo. 

Fortunately,  my  petite,  flve-foot-tall 
mother  stepped  In.  She  literally  forced  lithi- 
um down  my  throat.  She  almost  lost  a 
finger  in  the  process.  Although  I  was  terri- 
bly hurt  and  a  100-pound  weakling,  I  could 
still  fight.  I  had  managed  to  break  out  of 
three  strait  Jackets  at  that  hospital. 

It  was  that  "sanity  medicine"  Mom  gave 
me  that  helped  me  finally  come  back  down 
to  earth. 

After  I  was  released  from  the  hospital  and 
had  recuperated  enough  to  drive  again  in 
1981.  my  parents  bought  a  1978  Cadillac  to 
ease  my  deathly  fear  of  driving.  They 
thought  an  air  bag  could  be  retrofitted  in  It. 
By  1981,  however,  not  even  Cadillacs  could 
carry  air  bags.  It  was  an  Instant  replay  of 
1974. 1  couldn't  get  that  protection. 

How  could  Oeneral  Motors  Safety  Re- 
search and  Development  Lab  report  "highly 
acceptable"  air  bag  effectiveness  yet  at  the 
same  time  deny  me  the  opportunity  to  pay 
for  the  Ufesavlng  air  bag  option?  This  was 
particularly  frustrating  since  a  1979  OM 
sturvey  found  that  OM  customers  preferred 
air  bags  though  consumer  cost  would  be 
four  times  that  of  the  most  popular  style  of 
automatic  belt. 

I  did  not  understand  how  in  1981,  our 
elected  officials  could  support  the  automo- 
bile Industry's  fight  against  llfesavlng  air 
bags. 

I  don't  understand  how  some  legislators 
can  feel  the  same  way  In  1985.  It  appaUs  me 
that  elected  leaders  think  lives  are  cheap 
and  do  not  merit  air  bag  safety.  How  could 
anyone  put  such  a  low  value  on  human  life? 

In  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Timee  article,  I 
learned  the  automobile  Industry  will  be 
splitting  $415  million  of  their  profit  among 
13,000  of  their  executives.  It  depresses  me 
that  they'd  rather  spend  money  giving  huge 
bonuses  than  saving  lives— lives  of  the  con- 
sumers who  make  them  those  profits. 

Although  reporting  record  profits,  car 
manufacturers  still  vehemently  oppose  the 
air  bag  option  because  of  cost.  I  don't  buy 
the  "cost"  argument  against  air  bags.  Mass- 
produced  air  bags  are  estimated  by  Breed 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey  to  cost  $08  at  a 
volume  of  1,000,000  uaii*.  That  consumer 
cost  will  be  offset  by  reduced  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

Pretty  much  everything  has  changed  in 
my  life  since  that  wreck.  Superficially  I 
know  I  appear  undamaged.  I'm  thankful  for 
that.  But  you  can't  tell  a  book  by  Its  cover. 
Every  move  I  make  reminds  me  how  that  air 
bag  I  wanted  so  badly  back  in  1974  could 


have  prevented  the  p^n  and  suffering  I  feel 
today. 

I  now  have  double  vision— permanent 
double  vision.  There's  no  cure  for  the  third 
cranial  nerve  damage  I  have.  I  thought 
about  showing  you  how  weird  I  could  look  if 
I  weren't  so  vain  about  my  eye.  I  concen- 
trate on  making  my  eyes  look  normal. 

I  know  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  air  bag  issue  if  I  didn't  look  so  good  and 
normal.  But  things  that  are  going  on  with 
me  are  happening  Internally. 

I've  become  afflicted  with  a  bone  disease 
doctors  relate  to  medications  required  to 
keep  me  alive  after  the  accident.  This  dis- 
ease has  meant  operations  and  long  recuper- 
ation which  have  only  added  to  my  financial 
destruction  that  started  when  I  had  the  ac- 
cident. 

Ill  never  experience  the  wonderful  things 
I  used  to  do— being  a  Bflaml  Dolphins  cheer- 
leader and  working  with  TV  choreographer 
June  Taylor. 

I've  written  off  ever  winning  another 
tennis  tournament.  And  those  glorious  five- 
mile  runs  on  the  beach  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  are  out  of  my  life  forever. 

The  one  thing  that  hasn't  changed  for  me 
is  this: 

I  still  want  an  air  bag. 
but,  as  you  know, 
I  still  cannot  get  one. 

How  can  Secretary  of  Transportation  Eliz- 
abeth Dole  be  driving  around  right  now  In  a 
Lincoln  with  an  air  bag  while  preventing 
other  Americans  like  me  from  carrying  that 
same  llfesavlng  protection  in  our  cars?  This 
upsets  me.  Americans  are  paying  her  salary. 
There's  only  one  way  we  Americans  can 
get  safer  cars.  We  must  demand  our  rights 
to  air  bags.  We  chose  you  legislators  to  rep- 
resent us  and  to  protect  our  freedom. 

And  believe  me,  when  you  suffer  brain 
damage  like  I  have,  you  lose  every  bit  of 
your  freedom. 

After  what  I've  been  through.  I  wouldn't 
wish  head  injuries  like  brain  damage  on  my 
worst  enemy.  Not  even  Lee  lacocca.  It's 
people  like  lacocca  who  wished  head  inju- 
ries on  me  by  denying  me  the  air-bag  I 
wanted  in  1974. 

Head  injuries  are  exactly  what  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  the  automobile  indus- 
try have  on  the  drawing  boards  for  180,000 
Americans  each  year. 

I  certainly  don't  want  that  happening  to 
my  family  and  loved  ones  or  to  you  and 
youTB.  That's  why  I'm  testifying  today.  I'm 
representing  all  the  brain  damaged  victims 
who  weren't  so  lucky  as  I.  They  can't  speak 
their  minds  because  they're  either  still  out 
in  the  oeone  where  I  was,  or  they're  dead. 

I  am  proof  tiiat  seat  belts  are  not  ade- 
quate protection.  Here's  a  video  that  illus- 
trates how  seat  belt  wearers  often  suffer 
head,  face,  and  torso  injuries — even  death— 
in  car  accidents. 

Picture  a  loved  one— a  child— in  the  vic- 
tim's seat  in  these  crashes  you're  going  to 
see.  One  out  of  a  hundred  babies  bom  will 
die  in  a  wreck.  [VIDEOl  Pretty  ugly,  huh? 
Now  maybe  you  understand  why  I  refuse  to 
remain  a  victim  of  the  automobile  Industry. 
I  demand  the  air  bag  option  be  made 
available.  I  didn't  have  it  and  that  almost 
cost  me  my  life.  I'll  be  paying  for  not  having 
that  air  bag  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

That's  a  helluva  price.  That  was  totally 
unnecessary.* 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

opnxnou 

»  THZ  BOUSE  or  RXPRKSXHTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  6,  198$ 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  was  the  194th  anniversary  of  the 
first  democratic  Constitution  of 
Poland,  and  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance sponsored  3  days  of  ceremonies 
to  commemorate  this  event,  including 
the  94th  Annual  Polish  Constitution 
Day  Puude. 

Along  with  many  other  public  offi- 
cials, civic  and  community  leaders,  and 
officers  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, it  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
be  on  the  reviewing  stand  for  this 
year's  parade. 

The  Constitution  Day  Parade 
stepped  off  from  Wacker  Drive  and 
Dearborn  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  con- 
sisted of  135  units  with  8.000  march- 
ers, including  flag  bearers,  orchestras, 
bands,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and 
many  colorful  floats.  This  year's  floats 
emphasized  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  music  for  the  piano, 
Frederic  Chopin;  the  125th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  the  great  Polish  pi- 
anist and  statesman.  Ignacy  Jan  Pade- 
rewski;  and  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  brutal  massacre  of  10.000  Polish 
officers  and  intellectuals  in  the  forests 
of  Katyn.  The  grand  marshal  of  this 
year's  parade  was  Lt.  Gen.  John  L. 
Plotrowskl.  commander  of  the  9th  Air 
Force  Base  in  South  Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  my  good  friend  of 
many  years,  Aloysius  Mazewski.  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
and  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
along  with  all  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  on  their 
many  fine  contributions  to  the  Polish- 
American  community,  helping  to  make 
our  country  strong.  I  would  like  also  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Helen 
M.  Szymanowlcz.  vice-president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  and  chair- 
man of  these  May  3  observances,  for 
her  hard  work  and  diligent  efforts 
which  helped  to  ensure  the  great  suc- 
cess of  this  anniversary  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  Chica- 
goans  viewed  the  parade  in  person  In 
commemoration  of  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  Polish  people  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  freedom  in  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  and  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkors.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  3-day  program  which  took  place  in 
Chicago  to  celebrate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  This  program  follows: 
Thi  Nnmr-FoTTrnTH  AinniAL  Paraoi  Com- 

mkmoflatiho    poland's    combtitutioh   op 

Mat  3,  1791 

PRn>AT,  MAT  S 

10:30  o.m.— Wreath  laying  ceremony  at 
Oen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  monument  in 
proximity  of  Adler  Planetarium,  13th  Brief 
program. 


12:10  p.  m.— Parade  steps  off  from  Wacker 
and  Dearborn,  marches  South  on  Dearborn 
to  Adams  and  disbands.  Reviewing  stand  lo- 
cated on  West  side  of  Dearborn  at  Washing- 
ton, (Daley  Center  Plaza  area). 

135  imlts  8.000  marchers— bands,  drum 
and  bugle  corps— floats. 

S17KDAT,  MAT  S 


10:00  a.  m.— Offering  of  Mass  at  Holy  Trin- 
ity church,  1118  N.  Noble  street. 

Principal  Celebrant:  Rev.  Caslmar  Tadla. 

Con-Celebrants:  Rev.  M.  Pawelko,  Rev. 
Kazimlerz  Wronka. 

E>eacon:  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  RozanskL 

Homllist:  Rev.  Kazlmlen  Wronka. 

Choir  under  direction  of:  Joseph  latnida 

IMMKDIATILT  APRX  MASS.  HI  CHUaCH, 
PATKIOnc  PROGRAM 

Welcome.— Caslmlr  Jaslnskl.  Commission- 
er District  12,  Polish  National  Alliance. 

Poem— Alfred  Karwowaki  and  Waclaw 
Jaslak.  Rycerze  NiepokolaneJ. 

Remarks.— Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  Presi- 
dent. Polish  National  Alliance  and  Polish 
American  Congress. 

Remarks.— Edward  Derwlnakl.  Cotmselor 
of  State  Department  and  former  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 
adopted  only  a  few  short  years  after 
our  own  Constitution  stands  out  not 
only  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  Polish  history,  but  also  as  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  peacefully  transformed,  without 
bloodshed,  revolution,  or  disorder,  a 
repressive  government  of  a  select  few 
into  a  representative  Government  of 
all  the  people.  This  extraordinary  doc- 
ument enunciated  and  echoed  many  of 
our  own  country's  most  cherised  free- 
doms, such  as  majority  rule  through 
elections  by  secret  ballot,  religious  to- 
lerations, and  equal  Justice  imder  the 
law.  More  importantly,  this  Polish 
proclamation  maiited  the  beginning  of 
democratic  advances  into  Central  and 
Eastern  Ehirope. 

For  weeks  after  the  Constitution  was 
approved,  celebrations  were  held  In 
the  cities  and  towns  through  Poland, 
and  expressions  of  enthusiasm  flowed 
In  from  all  freedom-loving  people  in 
all  comers  of  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore, fitting  that  parades,  like  the  Chi- 
cago Constitution  Day  Parade,  still  be 
held  in  honor  of  this  momentous  tri- 
umph In  the  struggle  to  achieve  repre- 
sentative government  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

Sadly,  before  the  Poles  had  any 
chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
Constitution  their  homeland  was  di- 
vided among  the  autocrats  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  Having  thus  lost 
their  sovereign  existence  and  national 
Independence,  Poles  became  subjects 
of  the  alien  governments  in  their 
homeland,  and  for  almost  200  years 
continue  to  live  under  oppressive  for- 
eign regimes,  except  for  a  brief  period 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  when  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  in 
1918,  signified  the  resurgence  of  the 
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spirit  embodied  in  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  beginning  of 
our  country's  existence,  millions  of 
men.  women,  and  children  of  Polish 
ancestry  have  come  to  our  shores, 
bringing  with  them  the  same  spirit  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom  embodied 
in  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  as 
well  as  the  rich  heritage  of  their  own 
culture.  Their  presence  and  constribu- 
tions  to  America  have  helped  shape 
our  country  into  the  great  democracy 
it  is  today. 

I  am  honored  to  Join  with  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry  in  my  own  city  of 
Chicago,  and  all  over  the  country  who 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have 
bravely  struggled  and  sacrificed  so 
much  to  achieve  liberty,  and  to  those 
who  continue  today  to  carry  on  this 
same  effort  against  overwhelming 
odds  with  the  desire  to  decide  the 
course  of  their  own  destiny.  Let  us 
never  forget  the  timeless  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  the  1791  Constitution  which 
states,  "AU  power  in  civil  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,"  and  let  us  always  be  prepared 
to  defend  ourselves  against  those  who 
would  deprive  us  of  this  most  cher- 
ished right.* 


HEALTH  SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1985 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CAUFORHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIIESXIITATTVXS 

Monday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment,  Mr.  Bulet.  In  the 
introduction  of  the  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1985.  This  legislation 
embodies  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reagan  administration  for  the  health 
programs  covered  in  the  bill. 

So  that  the  House  might  be  better 
informed  of  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posal. I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  Speaker  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, together  with  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  views  of  the  administration  on 
these  health  programs  deserve  serious 
consideration  and  our  support  if  we 
are  serious  about  making  Federal  pro- 
grams more  efficient  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  Sbcrxtaxy  of  Hkalth 

AKD  Human  Sesvicxs, 
Washington,  DC.  May  3.  I98S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNkhj, 
Speaker  of  the  Houie  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  BIk.  Sfsakxr:  Enclosed  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bUl  "To 
extend  various  health  services  authorities, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
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The  draft  bll]  would  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1988  appropriation  authorizations  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and  ado- 
lescent family  life  demonstration  projects. 
In  addition,  the  draft  bill  would  combine 
current  authorities  for  community  health 
centers,  miisrant  health,  family  planning, 
and  health  services  to  coal  miners  into  a 
unified  primary  care  block  grant  with  mini- 
mal conditions  Imposed  upon  the  States. 
Rather  than  having  several  different  and 
unrelated  federally  supported  grantees  pro- 
viding primary  care  services  within  each 
State,  States  would  be  able  to  provide  Indi- 
viduals In  need  of  health  care  a  comprehen- 
sive system  designed  to  meet  the  highest 
priority  health  needs  in  each  State.  This 
would  further  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  provide  greater  State  flexibility  and  con- 
trol over  health  services  programa.  The 
draft  bill  would  also  repeal  our  health  plan- 
ning authorities.  These  authorities  have  not 
proved  effective  and  are  unneceaaarily  regu- 
latory. A  competitive  approach  Is  prefera- 
ble. Finally,  the  draft  bill  would  enact  a 
number  of  proposals  designed  to  assist  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
in  carrying  out  its  health  responsibilities  as 
effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  bill 
Its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Maroakxt  M.  HacKLXK, 

Secretary. 

Sttmmast  or  Proposss  Hkaltr  Sxrvicxs 
AMBfDMKifTs  or  198S 

Section  1  would  assign  the  draft  bill  the 
short  title  'Health  Services  Amendments  of 
1985." 

Section  2  would  make  clear  that  receipt  of 
Federal  treatment  for  Hansen's  disease  Is 
voluntary,  would  permit  treatment  outside 
of  Public  Health  Service  facilities,  and 
would  revise  the  archaic  language  of  the 
current  provisions  concerned  with  this  dis- 
ease. 

Section  3  would  repeal  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  provide  medical  examinations  to 
seamen  and  longshoremen.  These  provisions 
are  obsolete,  as  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  no  longer  responsible 
for  providing  health  care  to  seamen  and  no 
longer  operates  Public  Health  Service  facili- 
ties. 

Section  4  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  >50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
150.400.000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
>5O,8OO,0OO  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC). 

Section  5  would  eliminate  the  tw»)»«iim 
annual  limit  of  $125  for  licensing  fees  for 
clinical  laboratories.  This  change  would 
permit  the  fees  collected  to  include  the 
cosU  of  proficiency  testing,  which  Is  re- 
quired by  law  as  part  of  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. The  section  would  also  assign  the 
amounts  collected,  to  the  extent  specified  in 
appropriation  acU,  to  the  Department's 
clinical  laboratory  activities,  rather  than 
have  the  amounts  placed  in  the  Treasury's 
miscellaneous  funds. 

Section  8  would  repeal  the  health  plan- 
ning authorities  In  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  These  authorities  have  not  proved 
effective  and  are  unnecessarily  regulatory. 
A  competitive  approach  is  preferable. 

Section  7  would  expand  the  scope  of  the 
primary  care  block  grant  to  Include  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  current  program  for  community 
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health  centers)  the  current  programs  for 
migrant  health,  family  planning,  and  health 
services  for  respiratory  and  pulmonary  Im- 
pairments in  coal  miners.  The  section  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $550,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  >573.204,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  >596,132.000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  entire  block  grant.  Distribution  of 
funds  among  the  States  would  be  based  on 
the  distribution  that  occurred  In  fiscal  year 

1985  under  all  the  programs  Included  In  the 
expanded  block  grant.  SUtes  could  make 
granU  to  for-profit  entitles.  A  State  could 
transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  Its  funds  to 
other  block  grants  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Various  specific  requirements  In  cur- 
rent legislation  relating  to  community 
health  centers,  including  a  requirement  for 
the  provision  of  State  matching  funds, 
would  be  eliminated.  Up  to  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  provided  under  the  block 
grant  could  be  used  for  administration  or 
for  the  planning  of  health  services,  adjusted 
to  take  into  account  fund  transfers  among 
block  grants  and  funds  held  over  from  a  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  A  State  would  be  required 
to  expend  for  family  planning  and  for  mi- 
grant health  In  fiscal  year  1988  a  percentage 
proportion  equal  to  at  least  80  percent,  and 
in  fiscal  year  1987  a  percentage  proportion 
equal  to  at  least  50  percent,  of  the  percent- 
age proportion  received  by  the  State  (or  by 
entities  in  the  State)  for  family  planning 
and  for  migrant  health  from  fiscal  year  1985 
appropriations  for  all  the  programs  sub- 
sumed by  the  block  grant.  A  State  would  be 
permitted  to  satisfy  various  requirements 
through  officials  other  than  the  governor, 
and  the  form  and  content  of  applications 
and  reports  would  be  determined  by  the 
State  rather  than  by  the  Secretary.  A  State 
would  be  required.  In  Its  annual  description 
of  the  Intended  use  of  funds,  to  Include  a 
statement  of  goals  and  objectives.  Informa- 
tion on  the  types  of  activities  to  be  support- 
ed, geograptiic  areas  to  be  served,  and  cate- 
gories or  characteristics  of  individuals  to  be 
served,  and  the  criteria  and  method  to  be 
used  for  distributing  the  funds.  The  annual 
activities  report  would  have  to  explain  how 
the  previously  stated  goals  and  objectives 
had  been  met.  The  requirement  for  State 
legislative  hearings  on  the  use  of  funds 
would  be  eliminated:  Instead,  an  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment  would  be  required. 
State  audits  would  be  required  only  every 
two  years,  not  annually  (if  the  Single  Audit 
Act  of  1984  did  not  apply).  The  requirement 
for  annual  Investigations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  use  of  funds  in  various  States  would 
be  repealed,  as  would  the  requirement  for 
evaluations  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
State  expenditures  (the  Comptroller  Oener- 
al has  authority  under  other  provisions  of 
law  to  conduct  evaluations  as  needed).  The 
Secretary  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
promulgate  separate  regulations  for  this 
specific  block  grant.  A  State  could  begin  to 
participate  In  the  block  grant  during  any 
calendar  quarter  In  fiscal  year  1988;  the  Sec- 
retary would  continue  to  provide  funds 
under  the  categorical  programs  subsumed 
by  the  block  In  those  quarters  In  fiscal  year 

1986  during  which  the  State  chose  not  to 
participate.  The  Secretary  could  not  provide 
categorical  funding  after  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  statutory  requirements  that  there  be 
an  Office  of  Population  Affairs  and  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs  would  be  repealed.  This  section 
would  provide  States  greater  flexibility  and 
control  over  health  services  programs  and 
would  provide  for  more  efficient  and  Inte- 
grated management  of  the  programs. 
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Section  8  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $14,706,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$15,308,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$15,784,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  adoles- 
cent family  life  demonstration  projects. 

Section  9  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  public  and  private  entitles  to 
process  bills,  make  payments,  and  periorm 
related  functions  with  respect  to  health 
services  furnished  by  outside  health  profes- 
sionals and  others  to  Public  Health  Service 
beneficiaries. 

Section  10  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment, under  the  MaterruJ  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  Orant,  that  a  SUte  expend 
funds  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  an  allotment  was 
made.  This  change  would  give  States  addi- 
tional flexlbUlty  as  already  provided  in 
other  health  block  grant  programs. 

Section  11  would  give  the  Secretary  the 
discretion  to  determine  bow  much  (if  any) 
additional  special  pay  (up  to  $9,000  annual- 
ly, or  up  to  $10,000  aimually  for  physicians 
with  ten  or  more  years  of  service)  to  grant 
to  PubUc  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps  physicians.  Under  current  law,  all 
physicians  In  the  uniformed  services  not  In 
training  are  entitled  to  this  additional  spe- 
cial pay.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
take  into  consideration  the  recruitment  and 
retention  problems  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  level  of  performance  of  the 
physician  concerned,  and  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  additional  pay  for  Govern- 
ment physicians  not  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Commissioned  Corps  physicians  fulfill- 
ing a  service  obligation  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program 
could  not  receive  this  additional  special  pay. 
Finally,  the  additional  special  pay  for  any 
uniformed  services  officer  could  be  paid 
either  annually  or  monthly;  under  current 
law.  the  amount  must  be  paid  annually  in 
advance. 

Section  12  would  permit  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  re- 
ceive cash  awards  for  specific  suggestions, 
inventions,  or  scientific  achievements  which 
are  of  benefit  to  the  Government.  Members 
of  other  uniformed  services  are  c\irrently  el- 
igible for  such  awards,  and  civilian  employ- 
ees are  eligible  for  similar  awards,  but 
Public  Health  Service  commissioned  officers 
are  not. 

Section  13  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  health  care  for  an  Involuntarily 
separated  commissioned  officer  (or  depend- 
ent) for  up  to  one  year  after  separation  if 
the  officer  (or  dependent)  was  receiving 
health  care  at  the  expense  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  the  time  of  separation  and 
if  the  Secretary  found  that  the  officer  (or 
dependent)  could  not  obtain  appropriate  in- 
surance for  the  condition  for  which  he  was 
receiving  health  care.  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees have  insurance  conversion  rights, 
and  separated  military  personnel  may  be 
provided  health  care  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  No  such  authority  currently  exists  for 
separated  Public  Health  Service  commis- 
sioned officers,  who  may  suddenly  find 
themselves  (and  their  dependents)  unable  to 
obtain  coverage  for  an  existing  condition. 

Section  14  would  repeal  provisions  provid- 
ing for  the  civil  commitment  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  United  States  district  courts  of  nar- 
cotics addicts  and  provisions  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  provide  services  to  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. These  provisions  are  no  longer  used 
and  deal  with  functions  best  performed  on 
the  SUte  level. 

Section  15  would  repeal  the  authorities 
for  the  Federal  Hospital  Council  and  the 
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National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs,  bodies  that  no  longer 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  would  repeal  ob- 
solete provisions  concerned  with  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities  and  with  regional 
medical  programs. 

Section  16  would  make  for-profit  entities 
eligible  for  grants  for  sexually  transmitted 
disease  prevention  and  control,  and  for 
grants  for  adolescent  family  life  demonstra- 
tions; and  would  permit  States  to  make 
grants  to  for-profit  entities  from  preventive 
health  and  health  services  and  alcohol  and 
d/ug  abuse  and  mental  health  services  block 
grant  funds,  and  from  maternal  and  child 
health  services  block  grant  funds,  and  from 
maternal  and  child  health  services  block 
grant  funds  for  research  and  training.  This 
section  would  promote  competition  and  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  private  sector. 

Section  17  would  eliminate  a  number  of 
unnecessary  reports,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  submit  an 
annual  report  on  disease  control  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  NHSC. 

Subsection  (c)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  report  annual- 
ly on  the  administration  of  the  functions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Subsection  (d)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  each  submit  an  annual 
report  on  the  continuation  pay  program  for 
dentists  in  the  uniformed  services. 

Subsection  (e)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  report  annually  on  conflicts  of 
Interest  Involving  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  of 
the  Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency  who 
perform  functions  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act. 

These  reports  cost  an  estimated  $37,000 
annually. 

Section  18  would  enact  technical  amend- 
ments.* 


FREEDOM  FIGHTER  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  cAurounA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPHSSENTATiyBS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday.  April  29.  1985, 
almost  200  leaders  of  the  Hungarian- 
American  community  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  met  to  honor  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
great  Hungarian  patriot  and  freedom 
fighter,  Prince  Francis  Rakoczi.  One 
of  the  high  points  of  that  evening  was 
an  address  by  Dr.  Elemer  Bako,  a  spe- 
cialist In  Plnno-Ugaric  Area  Studies,  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Since  most 
Americans  have  never  heard  of  Prince 
Rakoczi  and  his  experiences,  I  would 
like  to  share  this  excellent  discussion 
with  my  colleagues.  Like  Louis  Kos- 
suth, another  freedom  fighter  who  vis- 
ited this  country  In  the  19th  century, 
Rakoczi  was  not  immediately  success- 
ful, but  he  left  a  legacy  of  inspiration 
to  his  countrymen  which  has  never 
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been  forgotten.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
Dr.  Bako's  statement  in  the  Rbcobo. 
RAkOczi  abs  Ambuca 

The  first  14  years  of  18th  century  Europe- 
an history  are  occupied  by  the  War  of  ^Mn- 
Ish  Succession.  For  England,  her  colonies 
and  allies,  the  most  eaaential  task  was  to 
prevent  the  unification  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  under  the  same  command.  In 
order  to  counterbalance  the  eventual  emer- 
gence of  such  an  overwhelming  seapower. 
England  had  to  employ  the  enormous  terri- 
torial forces  of  the  German  Roman  (i.e. 
Habsburg)  Empire  for  an  attack  against 
Prance.  The  Habsburg  Emperor  (simulta- 
neously the  king  of  Hungary)  whose  House 
appeared  to  lose  the  throne  of  Spain  after 
the  death  of  Spain's  king  Charles  II.  of 
Habsburg,  was  ready  to  join  Britain  suppos- 
ing that  he  would  receive  enough  in  materi- 
al and  financial  aid  to  improve  the  combat 
readiness  of  his  armies  after  the  long  war* 
against  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  two  warring  camps,  the  British  and 
the  French,  were  nearly  of  equal  strength 
both  In  territory  and  the  number  of  sol- 
diery. Consequently,  any  sudden  change  in 
the  political  or  military  situation  of  either 
one  of  the  adversaries  could  bring  about  an 
eventually  fatal  disadvantage.  Such  a 
danger  threatened  In  the  Hungarian  lands 
(Hungary  and  Transylvania)  when  a  popu- 
lar movement  under  the  leadership  of 
young,  talented  Francis  Rakoczi  U  (March 
27,  1676- April  8,  1736)  who  came  from  an 
ancestry  greatly  admired  at  home  and 
highly  respected  in  all  of  Europe,  and  who 
was  also  heir  to  Hungary's  largest  family  es- 
tates totaling  more  than  3  miilllon  acres, 
turned  against  the  Emperor  who  let  his 
Hungarian  subjects  be  oppressed,  exploited 
and  persecuted.  Suddenly,  the  anti-French 
alliance  found  Itself  facing  the  most  serious 
possibility  of  losing  not  only  the  numerous 
Hungarian  regiments  serving  with  the  Impe- 
rial army  but  also  a  number  of  others,  from 
the  German  lands,  which.  In  the  case  of  an 
Imminent  siege  of  Vienna,  the  Imperial  cap- 
ital city,  had  to  be  ordered  to  lU  defense, 
away  from  the  batUefields  in  Western 
Europe. 

For  England,  there  was  another  compli- 
cating matter  the  fact  that  the  antl-Habs- 
burg  movement  of  RakOczl  (who  was  a 
Catholic)  was  greatly  supported  by  a 
number  of  prominent  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants. No  wonder:  they  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  Emperor's  civilian  and  military  au- 
thorities as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  (mosUy  non-Hungarians)  which 
moved  Queen  Anne,  a  defender  of  Protes- 
tantism, as  it  did  several  of  her  predecessors 
on  the  BritiiOi  throne,  to  issue  repeatedly 
most  serious  protestations  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna. 

This  situation  demanded  that  the  over- 
whelmingly Protestant  population  both  in 
England  and  her  colonies  should  be  served 
with  a  flow  of  Information  about  the  true 
intents  and  actions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  represenUUves.  particularly 
with  the  foremost  CathoUc  power  in 
Europe.  Since  the  Hungarian  situation  rep- 
resented one  of  the  key  problems  to  be 
solved  In  time  (excelled  in  importance  only 
by  securing  Austria's  military  assistance  for 
England),  the  press  In  England  was  served 
with  a  variety  of  news  about  RakOcxi.  ills 
armies,  their  initial  successes,  the  demands 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestants  and  the  like. 
The  American  colonies  still  being  without  a 
newspaper,  a  new  weekly  was  launched  in 
April,   1704,  under  the  UUe  The  Boston 
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New«-Letter.  the  material  of  which  was 
dated,  however  (at  least  the  Items  originat- 
ing In  Europe),  from  the  previous  year. 

London's  attitude  which  was  basically 
sympathetic  to  the  Hungarian  cause,  came 
to  expression  in  the  Boston  paper.  Its  re- 
ports reflected  the  Instructions  under  which 
the  British  envoys,  partlctilarly  Sir  Oeorge 
Stepney,  one  of  contemporary  England's 
eminent  Latin  scholars  and  poets,  operated. 
As  mentioned  already,  he  was  supposed  to 
work  out  a  settlement  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  enraged  Hungarian  subjects.  Such  a 
settlement  has  to  include  the  Imperial  guar- 
antees of  the  rights  of  freedom  of  worship, 
learning,  teaching,  and  publishing,  the  right 
of  assembly,  autonomous  legislation  and 
local  administration,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  rights  of  the  protestants  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.  Ambassador  Stepney, 
himself  a  great  supporter  of  Queen  Anne's 
policies,  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about  such 
a  settlement,  despite  the  unending  difficul- 
ties caused  by  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor. 
Also,  the  publication  of  such  reports  and 
other  new  items  favoring  the  Hungarian 
cause  offered  a  rather  welcome  involvement 
for  the  publishers  and  printers  in  England 
and  America  alike.  The  Boston  News-Letter 
carried  a  wealth  of  such  Information,  at 
least  in  the  first  yearn  of  its  publication 
while  the  concentrated  British  diplomatic 
effort  was  able  to  produce  some  results  in 
the  form  of  ceasefires,  tentative  agree- 
ments, modified  positions  in  reformulated 
proposals  and  the  like.  Also,  the  reader  in 
America  received  reports  from  battlefields 
referring  to  locations  the  names  of  which 
have  never  been  heard  of  before,  both  from 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  as  well  as  some 
interesting  "personalia."  with  doxens  of 
names  of  prominent  Hungarians  of  all  walks 
of  life,  even  outright  rumors,  and  other  In- 
teresting reading  matter  about  the  cultural, 
religious,  economic,  etc.  conditions  of  the 
Hungarians.  Such  Items  were  frequently  en- 
hanced by  comments  originating  with  some 
British  or  other  Biiropean  authority. 

The  contemporary  reader  could  sjso  be  in- 
formed about  RakOczi  and  his  movement  by 
publications  coming  from  the  French  side, 
like  Rakoczls  biographies,  the  first  of  which 
was  written  by  Eustache  Le  Noble  in  1707. 
Also,  his  posthumously  printed  memoirs,  en- 
titled Histoire  des  revolutions  de  Hongrie 
(La  Hague.  1730)  in  which  he  discussed. 
among  other  Important  aspects  of  the  long 
history  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  against 
Habsburg  oppression,  that  the  constitution- 
al right  of  the  Hungarian  nation  which 
originated  with  the  recognition  (by  king 
Andrew  n  in  1233,  in  the  "Hungarian 
Magna  CarU"  called  "Bulla  Aurea")  of  the 
"ius  resistendl".  In  English,  'right  of  resist- 
ance" against  unlawful  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  ruler,  is  still  in  effect.  It  Is  known  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  phrased  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  had  a  copy 
of  this  work  by  RakOczi. 

Long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of 
Spanish  Succession  and  the  formal  dissolu- 
tion of  RakOczi's  decimated  army,  and  even 
after  his  death  in  exile  In  Turkey  on  April  8. 
1735  (the  2S0th  anniversary  of  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  present  commemoration). 
The  Boston  News-Letter,  and  a  number  of 
other  American  newspapers,  which  were 
founded  following  that  first  American  paper 
in  Boston,  were  still  reporting  the  exploits 
of  the  exUed  Hungarian  cavalry  leaders  who 
were  employed  mainly  as  Hussar  command- 
ers in  the  various  European  armies.  Their 
number  Included  the  first  Hussar  Marechal 
of  Praoce,  Count  I^azlo  Bercsenyi,  son  of 
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RakOcsl's  commander-in-chief,  whose  name 
Is  still  carried  on  by  a  regiment  of  the 
French  army,  now,  however,  a  regiment  of 
paratroopers. 

The  documentation  containing  innumera- 
ble reports,  letters,  notes,  maps,  and  other 
important  materials  related  to  the  British 
diplomatic  effort  at  Vienna,  Including  the 
ones  tied  with  the  RakOczi  movement,  was 
collected  carefully  by  the  Himgarlan  schol- 
ar Emo  SImonyl  from  various  E^llsh  and 
other  European  archives,  and  published  by 
the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Buda- 
pest, in  the  1870s.  Although  not  referred  to 
very  often,  these  sources  were  known  to  be 
available  to  those  interested. 

What  was  not  known,  however,  was  that 
most  of  the  same  events  and  other  matters 
of  Interest  had  also  been  reported  by  the 
first  newspaper  in  America,  The  Boston 
News-Letter,  to  the  colonialists  who  later 
fought  for  their  own  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  the  same  spirit. 

Beyond  the  probable  influence  exercised 
by  the  contemporary  reports  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  populations  In  England's  colonies, 
infused  in  American  life  were  the  actions  of 
military  representatives  of  second  and  third 
generation  descendants  of  the  RAkOczl  era; 
they  included  the  famous  defender  of 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  in  1779,  the 
Hussar  Colonel  Michael  Kovats  de  Pabricy. 
Commandant  of  the  PulaslU  legion,  and  the 
Hussar  Major  John  Polereczkl,  of  the 
LAUzun  Legion,  a  unit  In  Count  Rocham- 
beau's  army,  who  became  the  first  American 
citizen  of  Hungarian  extraction.  Both 
Kovats  and  Polereczki  were  grandsons  of  of- 
ficers who  served  under  Rak<)czl's  flags. 

The  Image  of  Prince  RakOczi  was  kept  in 
the  memory  of  America  by  the  great  Louis 
Kossuth  who  recalled  RakOczi  merits  and 
his  political  heritage  to  his  American  audi- 
ences when  he  was  touring  the  United 
States  in  1851  and  1852. 

In  1B06.  when  RakOczi's  earthly  remains 
were  returned  to  Hungary  from  his  grave  in 
Turkey,  and  he  was  reburied  at  the  beauti- 
ful Gothic  cathedral  at  Kassa  (now  KoBlce, 
Csechoelovakla),  American  Hungarians 
Joined  the  grateful  nation  in  their  "old 
country"  in  the  commemoration.  Soon  after 
the  "RakOczi  Fraternal  Aid  Society"  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  Hungarian  immi- 
grants at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  It  is  now 
merged  with  the  Hungarian-founded  Wil- 
liam Penn  Fraternal  Society  of  PitUburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

In  our  times,  a  group  of  Hungarian 
emigres  in  Canada  (who  were  Joined  recent- 
ly by  a  number  of  Hungarians  In  this  coun- 
try) organized  The  RakOczi  Foundation  to 
perpetuate  the  RakOczi  tradition  by  promot- 
ing the  political  Ideas  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence and  the  cultural  heritage  left  us 
by  that  era  of  great  Hungarians.* 


THE  REAOAN  ADBfONISTRA- 
TION'S  HARVEST  OP  SHAME 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICRIOAH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirrATIVZS 

Monday,  May  6,  19SS 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  13  yeara,  OSHA  has  studied 
whether  agricultural  employers  should 
be  required  to  provide  toUets  and 
clean  drlnJtlng  water  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farm  workers  who 
labor  in  the  fields.  Recently,  under 
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court  order,  OSHA  published  a  pro- 
posed health  standard  which  would 
have  required  certain  agricultural  em- 
ployers to  provide  1  toilet  for  every  20 
employees,  and  access  to  clean  drink- 
ing water  and  handwashing  facilities. 
Elmployers  which  might  be  burdened 
by  this  requirement,  such  as  livestock 
or  logging  operations,  and  small  farms 
with  10  employees  or  fewer,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  standard.  Neverthe- 
less, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employers  opposed  the 
standard.  The  Farm  Bureau  testified 
that  the  cost  of  providing  toUets, 
which  they  estimated  at  $60  per 
month.  Including  maintenance,  was 
too  high  and  that  most  farm  workers 
would  not  use  toilets  even  If  they  were 
provided. 

The  expert  medical  testimony  OSHA 
received  was,  however,  unanimous  in 
its  support  of  the  standard.  OSHA  re- 
tained Dr.  Eugene  Oangarosa.  the  di- 
rector of  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
Program  at  the  Emory  School  of  Med- 
icine, to  analyze  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific evidence  in  the  rulemaking 
record.  Dr.  Oangarosa  found  the  evi- 
dence to  be: 

So  compelling  as  to  leave  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  (1)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  proposed  standards  .  .  .  and  (2)  substan- 
tial benefit  will  accrue  when  these  stand- 
ards are  adopted. 

Dr.  Gangarosa's  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence before  OSHA  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.  It  shows 
that  farm  workers  are  subjected  to  In- 
human working  conditions,  conditions 
we  would  not  tolerate  in  any  other 
part  of  our  society,  conditions  which 
cause  Third  World  disease  rates 
among  farm  workers.  The  following 
excerpt  from  Dr.  Gangarosa's  report  Is 
instructive: 

Excess  risks  have  been  documented  In  the 
testimony  by  a  parade  of  expert  witnesses. 
One  expert  after  another  underscored  the 
same  points  leaving  no  doubt  that  FW  have 
unacceptably  high  Incidence  of  Infectious 
diseases  of  the  intestine,  respiratory  system, 
and  skin;  heat-related  illneases;  urinary 
tract  infections;  and  acute  and  chronic  ex- 
posures to  toxic  chemicals,  especially  the  or- 
ganophoephorus  Insecticides. 

I  searched  the  record  carefully  and  could 
not  find  expert  testimony  against  the  pro- 
posed standards.  The  absence  of  expert  tes- 
timony against  the  proposed  standards  was 
indeed  conspicuous  and  itself  significant. 

Evidence  in  the  record  makes  it  clear  that 
the  proposed  standards  for  readily  accessi- 
ble potable  water  should  substantially 
reduce  the  risk  of  diseases  caused  by  heat 
stress  and  will  lessen  the  risk  of  urinary 
tract  infections.  The  provision  of  hand 
washing  facilities  will  break  the  chain  of 
transmission  of  the  infectious  diseases  of 
the  intestine  and  will  reduce  transmission  of 
other  infectious  agents  especially  those  of 
the  respiratory  system,  eyes,  and  skin.  Hand 
washing  facilities  will  enable  field  workers 
to  minimize  their  risk  to  acute  and  chronic 
chemical  poisonings.  The  availability  of  toi- 
lets that  are  maintained  and  used  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  risk  of  urinary  tract  in- 
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fectlons  and  their  sequelae  including  includ- 
ing hypertension  and  chronic  Iddney  dis- 
eases. Toilets  equipped  with  toilet  tissue  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  chronic  chemical  poison- 
ings by  providing  field  workers  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  chemically-tainted  loaves 
for  personal  hygiene  after  defecation. 

Besides  reducing  these  acute  and  chronic 
health  risks,  the  proposed  standards  are  im- 
portant tor  healthy  physical  and  mental 
growth  and  development  of  the  children  of 
farmworkers— those  that  are  unborn,  their 
infants  who  suffer  most  from  the  communi- 
cable diseases,  and  the  older  children  who 
work  in  the  fields.  Adoption  of  the  stand- 
ards will  substantially  reduce  lost  time,  will 
reduce  medical  costs,  and  will  increase  life 
expectancy.  Those  tragic  and  totally  unnec- 
essary deaths  from  heat  stress  and  acute 
poisonings,  examples  of  which  are  part  of 
the  record,  will  be  prevented.  Other  benefits 
will  accrue  that  are  difficult  to  quantitate— 
the  avoidance  of  needless  suffering  and 
pain,  dignity  in  having  toilets  to  use  instead 
of  open  fields,  and  freedom  from  the  exploi- 
tation that  requires  purchase  of  overpriced 
alcoholic  or  sugared  drinks  when,  in  fact, 
water  Is  wanted  and  needed  to  satisfy  thirst. 
The  proposed  standards  mean  an  Improve- 
ment in  quality  of  life,  the  kind  of  improve- 
ment workers  in  other  industries  already 
have  because  of  workplace  standards  similar 
to  those  proposed.  Farmers,  themselves 
should  benefit  from  increased  worker  pro- 
ductivity and  improved  morale.  The  public 
will  benefit  by  the  elimination  of  the  risk  to 
community  health  resulting  from  contami- 
nation of  water  supplies  from  uncontalned 
feces  deposited  in  the  field.  Adoption  of  the 
proposed  standards  means  everyone  l>enefits 
and  at  a  modest  cost. 

The  chart  which  follows  as  Table  4  sum- 
marizes the  quantitative  data  in  the  record. 
My  analysis  in  this  summary  table  is  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  quantitative  risk  assess- 
ment. Insofar  as  possible.  Where  gaps  exist, 
I  relied  on  professional  judgment  to  give  the 
best  possible  estimates  of  risk  and  of  expect- 
ed reductions  of  risk  that  would  be  made 
possible  by  adoption  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ards. In  some  instances,  it  was  not  feasible 
to  specify  a  specific  number  to  indicate  a 
risk  or  expected  reduction  of  risk.  The  text 
qualifies  these  instances  and  wherever  pos- 
sible provides  qualitative  estimates. 

The  summary  table  quantifies  the  excess 
risk  to  farmworkers  for  the  parastic  diseases 
(7-36  times),  diarrhea  (9-85  times),  heat 
stress  (IVS  to  nearly  2  times  that  seen  In 
other  high-risk  industries),  chemical  expo- 
sures (about  3  times),  and  skin  rashes  (5 
times).  The  expected  risk  reductions  from 
the  availability  of  water  for  either  drinking 
or  hand  washing  are  30-45  percent  for  the 
infectious  diseases  as  a  group,  80-90  percent 
ior  illness  due  to  heat  stress,  20-30  percent 
for  urinary  tract  infections.  30-50  percent 
for  acute  exposures  to  toxic  chemicals,  and 
25-40  percent  for  skin  rashes.  The  use  of 
toilets  that  are  maintained,  used,  and  pro- 
vided with  toilet  tissue  should  reduce  para- 
sitic infections  from  5-10  percent,  diarrhea 
from  10-20  percent,  urinary  tract  Infections 
from  20-30  percent,  and  acute  chemical  ex- 
posures from  10-20  percent. 

The  combination  of  work  place  facilities 
provided  by  the  proposed  standards  and  fa- 
cilities that  would  be  available  in  farmwork- 
er homes,  if  existing  regulations  were  en- 
forced, would  reduce  these  risks  even  more. 
Risks  associated  with  the  communicable  dis- 
eases could  be  reduced  to  levels  comparable 
to  those  prevailing  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  point  is  that  to  achieve  risk  levels 
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prevailing  in  other  industries  and  In  the 
general  population,  healthy  work  conditions 
and  healthy  home  conditions  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  farmworker  to  the  extent  that 
these  are  available  to  workers  in  other  In- 
dustries. 

Despite  the  incontestable  medical 
evidence  in  the  rulemaking  record  and 
the  negligible  cost  to  employers  of  the 
standard— 53  to  77  cents  per  worker 
per  day— Assistant  Secretary  Robert 
A.  Rowland,  whom  Mr.  Reagan  ap- 
pointed last  year,  refused  to  issue  the 
proposed  standard. 

The  Washington  Times  published  a 
column  about  Mr.  Rowland's  decision 
not  to  Issue  the  field  sanitation  stand- 
ard which  is  accurate,  thoughtful,  and 
succinct.  I  ask  that  the  column,  which 
was  written  by  Robert  Walters,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  30, 

1985] 

DiBTT  Decisior  bt  OSHA  oil  Aghjcultural 

WOBKntS 

(By  Robert  Walters) 
Already,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  leader  in  the  competition 
for  the  most  meanspirited  government 
action  of  1985. 

OSHA  has  achieved  that  dubious  distinc- 
tion by  refusing  to  issue  federal  regulations 
requiring  that  basic  sanitation  measures- 
toilets,  clean  drinking  water,  and  hand- 
washing facilities— be  made  available  to  ag- 
ricultural fieldworkers. 

In  reaching  that  decision,  the  political  ap- 
pointees who  head  OSHA  rejected  the 
advice  of  both  their  own  professional  staff 
members  and  the  country's  most  prestigious 
medical  societies. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  requires  that  all  employees  be  pro- 
vided with  rudimentary  sanitation  facilities 
at  or  near  their  workplaces,  but  in  the  early 
1970s  OSHA  excluded  agricultural  workers 
from  that  standard  by  regulatory  fiat. 

Elfforts  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
law  to  fieldworkers  date  back  to  1972,  but 
that  13-y ear-long  campaign  on  behalf  of 
powerless  seasonal  and  migrant  farm  work- 
ers has  been  ceaselessly  opposed  by  Influen- 
tial agribusiness  Interests. 

A  lack  of  drinking  water  for  thoae  In  the 
fields  can  cause  severe  dehydration,  heat 
cramps,  and  heat  stroke.  A  lack  of  washing 
facilities  prevents  farm  workers  from  re- 
moving toxic  pesticides  from  their  skin, 
eyes,  and  clothing. 

A  lack  of  toilet  facilities  can  lead  to  blad- 
der diseases,  gastrointestinal  problems,  and 
urinary  tract  Infections.  Poor  field  sanita- 
tion generally  can  result  In  cholera,  hepati- 
tis, typhoid,  dysentery,  hookworm,  and 
other  parasitic  diseases. 

Recognizing  those  problems,  the  U.S.  sur- 
geon general,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion all  have  called  for  federally  mandated 
field-sanitation  facilities. 

Although  almost  5  million  persons  work  as 
agricultural  field  laborers,  advocates  of  sani- 
tary protection  have  recognized  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  require  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  a  full  range  of  services  for 
only  a  few  workers. 

Thus,  the  proposed— but  now  abandoned— 
OSHA  standard  would  have  been  applicable 
only  to  employers  of  more  than  10  workers. 
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Under  that  formula,  coverage  would  have 
been  extended  to  an  estimated  530.000  to 
765.000  employees. 

oiSHA  has  consistently  emphasized  the 
potential  costs  to  be  borne  by  employers 
rather  than  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to 
them  and  their  workers  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced Illness  and  increased  productivity. 

But  one  elaborate  OSHAflnanced  study 
estimated  that  the  proposed  rules  would 
cost  53  cents  to  77  cents  per  worker  per  day. 
That's  hardly  an  outrageous  price  for  access 
to  facilities  routinely  provided  in  every 
other  industry. 

When  OSHA  officials  recently  decided  not 
to  issue  the  proposed  regulations,  five 
agency  employees  who  had  been  assigned 
the  task  of  assessing  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  medical  and  legal  evidence  publicly  pro- 
tested that  the  action  "can  only  bring  dis- 
credit to  the  agency  and  ourselves." 

Finally,  for  those  middle-class  persons 
who  view  OSHA's  recent  action  as  unfortu- 
nate for  the  hapless,  distant  farm  workers 
but  irrelevant  to  their  own  lives,  here's  some 
disquieting  information: 

A  continued  lack  of  sanitation  facilities 
will  mean  the  mlUions  of  field  laborers  will 
perpetuate  the  practice  of  relieving  them- 
selves wherever  they  can,  turning  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms  into  open  toilets. 

The  untreated  urine  and  feces  can  either 
directly  contaminate  the  crops  or  attract 
files  and  other  insects  which,  in  turn,  spread 
parasitic  and  contagious  diseases  resistant 
to  conventional  Industry  washing  proce- 
dures. 

That's  worth  considering  the  next  time 
you  approach  a  restaurant  salad  bar  or  visit 
the  fresh  produce  section  of  the  neighbor- 
hood super  market.* 


NO  DEPLETION  TAX  BREAK 
BEFORE  DEPLETION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALiToiunA 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXIfTATlVES 

Monday.  May  6,  19SS 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
5.  1984.  I  introduced  H.R.  5022  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  percent- 
age depletion  shall  not  be  aUowable 
for  lease  bonuses,  advance  royalties,  or 
similar  payments  with  respect  to  oU 
and  gas  properties.  Introduction  of 
this  bill  was  a  direct  result  of  a  Janu- 
ary 10,  1984,  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  held  that  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers may  claim  percentage  depletion 
allowances  on  Federal  tax  returns  for 
years  during  which  no  prcxluctlon 
takes  place  iCommUtioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Petitioner  v.  Fred  L.  Engle  et 
ux).  I  disagree  with  the  logic  behind 
that  ruling  and  am  therefore  uxlay  re- 
introducing H.R. 5022. 

Percentage  depletion  allowances  let 
producers  deduct  a  set  proportion  of 
Income  from  Federal  income  tax.  The 
logic  here  is  that  this  untaxed  revenue 
is  necessary  to  encourage  Investment 
and  expansion  in  energy  production. 
But  in  effect,  the  tax  break  provided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  a 
subsidy  to  owners  which  offers  no  in- 
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centive  to  produce  let  alone  expand. 
Justice  Blackmun  pointed  out  in  dis- 
sent, 

with  due  respect,  this  analysts  simply  ig- 
nores the  terms  and  structure  of  the  statute 
that  It  purports  to  construe.  Section  613A(c) 
[of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Code] 
cannot  have  been  meant  to  Increase  produc- 
tion by  Independent  producers  over  pre-ex- 
isting levels:  It  did  not  create  a  new  tax  sub- 
sidy but  merely  preserved  an  old  one.  More 
Importantly,  that  subsidy  was  not  preserved 
Intact  but  rather  was  deliberately  scaled 
back  •  *  *  When  read  as  a  whole,  section 
613A  not  only  does  not  Increase  incentives 
for  independent  producers  but  actually  re- 
duces them. 

In  dissenting  from  the  1984  Court 
decision.  Justice  Blackmun  asserted 
that  the  Court  misinterpreted  the  con- 
gressional mandate  of  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975.  The  misunderstand- 
ing arose  over  whether  the  act  tied  de- 
pletion allowances  to  annual  produc- 
tion. As  policy,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  insisted  that  depletion  allow- 
ances could  be  cl&imed  only  when  pro- 
duction had  taken  place— that  is.  when 
some  depletion  had  occured.  The 
Court  ruling,  however,  allows  produc- 
ers to  claim  a  set  percentage  deduction 
regardless  of  any  depletion  occuring. 

In  its  decision,  the  Coiul  majority 
insisted  that  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  indicated  clear  intent  by  Con- 
gress to  retain  depletion  rules  for 
smaU  producers.  The  act  repealed  the 
depletion  allowance  for  major  oil  com- 
panies. In  dissent.  Justice  Blackmun 
said  the  legislative  history  was  more 
ambiguous  than  the  majority  suggest- 
ed. Lacking  clarity,  he  argued  the 
Court  ought  to  leave  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tax  law  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  In  dissent.  Justice  Black- 
mun wrote. 

The  Court  purports  to  accept  the  princi- 
ple that  the  "choice  among  reasonable  in- 
terpreUtions  [of  federal  tax  laws]  is  for  the 
Commissioner,  not  the  courts."  National 
Mnffler  Deaiershipt  Assn..  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  440  U.S.  472.  488  (l»79).  Ante,  at  17. 
However,  given  the  compatablllty  of  the 
language  of  section  813A  with  the  Commis- 
sioner's views,  the  record  of  legislative  com- 
promise that  lies  behind  the  sUtute.  the 
extent  to  which  section  613A  restricts  per- 
centage depletion  for  Independent  produc- 
ers and  royalty  owners  as  well  as  for  major 
integrated  oil  and  gas  companies,  and  the 
conceded  practical  complications  caused  by 
attempts  to  graft  Herring's  depletions  rule 
onto  the  new  provision,  the  Court's  rejec- 
tion of  the  Commissioner's  interpretation  of 
section  613A  Is  Impossible  to  square  with 
that  principle.  The  Court's  decision  there- 
fore concerns  me  not  simply  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  discrete  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Code  but  as  a  sign  of  the 
Court's  willingness  to  displace  the  Commis- 
sioner's interpretation  of  the  tax  laws  with 
Its  own  views  of  tax  policy. 

I  feel  Justice  Blackmun  is  right  on 
the  mark.  The  Court  misinterpreted 
the  intent  of  the  use  of  percentage  de- 
pletion from  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975.  Percentage  depletion  offers  no 
Incentive  for  increased  production  or 
expansion,  it  is  simply  a  gratuitous  tax 
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break.  For  the  coiut  to  rule  otherwise 
defies  all  logic. 

My  bill  would  help  restore  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Commissioner's  Job  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  absurdity  of  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  for  oil 
fields  where  no  drilling  is  underway.* 


May  6,  1985 


May  6,  1985 


MRS.  JANET  M.  MAKRAUER 
HONORED 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OPOKIO 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVZS 

Monday.  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  an  outstanding  con- 
stituent. Being  honored  here,  as  the 
Ohio  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  is  Mrs  Janet  M.  Makrauer  of  Cin- 
cinnati. OH.  This  week.  May  6  to  11  is 
National  Small  Business  Week.  She 
will  be  honored  at  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Janet  Makrauer,  cofounded  Amko 
Plastics,  a  manufacturer  of  polyethyl- 
ene drawstring  and  handle  specialty 
bags  and  display  banners,  in  1966  with 
her  late  husband.  As  in  many  small 
businesses,  the  family  represented 
one-half  of  the  six  original  employees 
when  Amko  opened  for  business  with- 
out a  single  order  lined  up.  Today, 
they  employ  360  people  and  have  pro- 
jected sales  of  over  $19  million  for 
1984. 

Mrs.  Makrauer  is  the  embodiment  of 
all  the  positive  characteristics  an  en- 
trepreneur should  have:  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  development  and  health 
of  her  employees  and  their  families,  a 
dedicated  commitment  to  the  better- 
ment of  her  community,  and  the  fore- 
sight, knowledge.  Innovation  and  per- 
servance  to  direct  a  prosperous,  grow- 
ing business  in  an  extremely  competi- 
tive market. 

The  steady  growth  of  Amko  is  a 
result  of  the  innovative  nature  of  its 
leaders.  Prom  its  beginnings  Amko  has 
pursued  a  fundamental  corporate 
policy  of  developing  and  testing  new 
raw  materials  and  new  machinery  and 
techniques.  Mrs.  Makrauer  showed  her 
determination  several  years  ago  when 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Issued  "technology  forcing"  regula- 
tions requiring  the  Industry  to  reduce 
printing  emissions  by  reducing  the  use 
of  solvent-based  inks  and  replace  these 
with  water-based  Inks.  At  that  time 
the  inks  and  printing  technology  did 
not  even  exist.  Amko  performed  the 
research  necessary  to  develop  the  new 
inks,  thus  meeting  the  new  EPA  re- 
quirement. 

Employee  well-being  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  Amko  Plastics  management. 
During  recent  recessions  when  numer- 
ous layoffs  were  necessary  at  other 
companies.  Amko  employees  were  re- 
tained and  kept  busy  performing  other 


work  at  the  plant.  Elmployees  cleaned, 
painted,  and  did  general  maintenance 
at  the  plant.  When  all  other  plant 
work  had  been  completed,  Amko  em- 
ployees were  encouraged  to  plant  and 
attend  vegetable  gardens  on  the  plant 
property  with  the  harvest  distributed 
among  all  the  employees. 

Mrs.  Makrauer  finds  time  from  her 
role  as  president  and  treasurer  of 
Amko  Plastics  to  contribute  her  skills 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  community.  Her 
work  with  the  blind  is  admirable.  As 
you  can  see,  Janet  Makrauer  is  truly 
an  example  of  the  finest  type  of  busi- 
ness leader,  exhibiting  dedication  and 
concern  for  community  and  employ- 
ees. I  welcome  the  chance  to  congratu- 
late her  on  her  well-deserved  award  as 
Ohio  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year.* 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
Ilf  THZ  HOOSE  OP  REFRXSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  House 
and  Senate  wlU  be  making  major  deci- 
sions on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Many  Federal  programs  will  be 
affected.  The  decisions  we  must  make 
will  not  be  easy.  We  all  have  different 
priorities. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  Is  veter- 
ans health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  fully  understand  the  Impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  Is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  in  the  field? 

According  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  nonservice-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
chief  of  staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Cincinnati,  OH: 

Veteran's  Administration. 
Cincinnati  OH.  February  26.  198S. 
In  Reply  Refer  to:  539/ U. 
Mr.  Howard  Oreen,  M.D., 
Chief  Of  Staff  (IV.  VA  Medical  Center.  White 
River  Junction,  VT. 

Dear  Dr.  Green:  I  would  like  to  provide 
you  with  some  information  from  the  Cincin- 
nati VAMC.  This  is  in  response  to  the  infor- 
mation or  letter  from  Dr.  Mark  Wolcott. 

The  Cincinnati  VAMC  Is  a  354  bed  general 
hospital  with  a  206  bed  nursing  home  locat- 
ed at  Port  Thomas.  Kentucky.  The  hospital 
Is  strongly  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  Medical  School.  Both  are  close 
together  so  there  is  easy  access  to  staff  and 
residents. 


Our  projected  deficit  as  of  January  1. 
1985.  was  $670,000:  Personnel  Services 
$300,000  and  All  Other  $370,000.  The  impact 
of  this  deficit  has  resulted  in  a  lag  of  hiring 
of  six  to  seven  weeks.  Por  some  critical  posi- 
tions we  shorten  this  time  frame.  We  have 
had  to  be  careful  in  ordering  supplies  de- 
pending on  the  money  available. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant clinical  addition.  I.e.,  Laboratory. 
Radiology  and  Surgery,  so  the  system  has 
provided  large  amounts  of  equipment  but  at 
times  without  resources  to  operate  it  and 
without  funds  to  service  It. 

Enclosed  is  the  information  you  reques- 
terd  concerning  activity  in  Surgery. 

In  terms  of  solutions,  we  have  Just  "had  to 
go  with  what  we  got"  and  we  react  by  "crisis 
intervention. 

As  funds  become  smaller,  we  feel  we  will 
have  to  cut  back  on  the  services  we  offer. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  help,  but  I  imagine 
you   will   get   the   same   Information   from 
each  facility. 
Sincerely. 

ScovKLL  M.  Hopkins.  M.D.. 

Chief  of  Stajf. 

Enclosure. 

[Memorandum] 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Date:  Pebruary  15.  1985. 
To:  Mark  Doskocil. 
Prom:  Surgical  Service/112. 
Subject:    Questionnaire— Surgical   Schedul- 
ing. 

The  following  information  reflects  the 
backlog  of  scheduling  for  operative  proce- 
dures (elective)  and  the  outpatient  clinics 
for  the  Surgical  Specialties. 

Specialty,  surgery,  and  outpatient  clinic: 

General  surgery  (T-1),  major  cases— 2 
weeks,  minor  cases— 6  weeks.  3  weeks. 

General  surgery  (T-2).  3  weeks. 

Plastic  surgery.  1  to  2  weeks,  2  weeks. ' 

Urology,  6  to  7  weeks,  5  weeks,  specialty 
clinics.  8  weeks. 

Orthopedics.  6  to  7  weeks,  10  weeks. 

Ophthalmology,  25  weeks,  16  weeks. 

Neurosurgery,  3  weeks,  5  weeks. 

Otolaryngology  (ENT)  2  to  3  weeks,  5 
weeks,  specialty  clinics,  5  to  6  weeks. 

If  additional  information  is  required, 
please  contact  me. 

Diane  M.  Scott. 
Technical  Assistants 


BRONX  GETS  PIECE  OP  SILICON 
VALLEY 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear 
example  of  the  revival  of  the  Bronx  is 
Illustrated  by  the  opening  and  reloca- 
tion of  businesses  In  the  area.  The 
Bronx  has  untapped  resources  that 
can  be  used  by  the  businesses  which 
choose  to  locate  to  the  area. 

Mr.  Morales  and  Mr.  Collado  of  Pro- 
tocom  Devices,  Inc.,  outline  the  advan- 
tages when  they  state,  "for  this  tech- 
nology, the  Bronx  is  better.  Not  only 
is  it  near  a  number  of  universities,  but 
it  is  a  subway  ride  from  major  users, 
such  as  Wall  Street  and  publishing." 
The  Bronx  also  has  major  accessibility 
to   the  New  Jersey  area  and  major 
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highways.  The  Bronx  also  comple- 
ments itself  by  having,  "plenty,  of 
parking  space,  an  advantage  somehow 
overlooked  by  most  companies."  Mr. 
Morales  and  Mr.  Collado  are  business- 
men who  have  clearly  realized  the  po- 
tential of  the  Bronx  and  have  used  it 
to  their  advantage.  They  have  helped 
revive  the  area  by  providing  Jobs  as 
well  as  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  our  resi- 
dents. It  is  quite  apparent  that  with 
increased  niunbers  of  businesses 
moving  to  the  Bronx,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  area  is  finally  a  sustained 
phenomenon. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
would  like  to  present  the  following  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleaFies. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29.  1985] 

Bronx  Gets  Piece  op  Silicon  Valley 

(By  Sandra  Salmans) 

Pew  people  would  confuse  the  South 
Bronx  with  Silicon  Valley,  and  Rafael  Col- 
lado and  Ramon  Morales  agree  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  clear:  for  high  technology,  they 
say,  the  Bronx  is  better.  Not  only  la  it  near 
a  number  of  universities,  but  it  is  a  subway 
ride  from  major  users,  such  as  Wall  Street 
and  publishing.  "It  amazes  me  that  this 
didn't  become  the  high-tech  center,"  Mr. 
Collado  said. 

That  is  an  oversight  that  Mr.  Collado.  a 
31 -year-old  engrtneer  who  has  worked  for  the 
likes  of  the  GTE  Corporation  and  the  ITT 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Morales,  a  32-year-old 
with  a  degree  in  sociology  and  economics 
from  Harvard  University,  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect. They  are  the  top  executives  and  two  of 
the  six  partners  of  Protocom  Devices,  a 
small  company  that  has  refined  a  device  al- 
lowing otherwise  incompatible  mainframe 
computers  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
Customers  Include  Boeing  Computer  Sys- 
tems, the  Paradyne  Corporation  and  Citi- 
bank. 

Since  October.  Protocom  has  been  turning 
out  its  leading-edge  hardware  from  head- 
quarters near  Bruckner  Boulevard  and 
137th  Street.  Just  a  couple  of  blocks  from 
Mr.  Collado's  first  home.  Mr.  Morales  was 
bom  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  his  family  stopped 
off  in  the  Bronx  before  settling  In  East 
Harlem.  The  two  met  In  sixth  grade  at  Mon- 
signor  KeUy  Junior  High  School,  then  a 
school  for  bright  but  disadvantaged  boys  on 
the  Upper  West  Side. 

varied  backgrounds 

After  Harvard,  Mr.  Morales  worked  as  a 
consultant  to  various  city  and  state  agen- 
cies, and  returned  to  East  Harlem  to  do 
community  organizing.  By  1983,  he  was  in 
operations  at  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

Mr.  Collado  went  to  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  then  to  a  series  of  Jobs  In  Silicon 
Valley  and  Arizona.  It  should  have  been  a 
software  engineer's  dream.  "I  had  my  com- 
pany car  and  my  stock  options,"  he  said.  At 
ITT  in  Scottsdale,  "They  told  me,  'You're  In 
God's  country.' " 

But  like  many  New  Yorkers,  Mr.  Collado 
felt  there  was  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  a  town  where  "you  couldn't  get 
lunch  delivered. "  he  said.  "You  couldn't  get 
a  good  bagel  or  a  good  Chinese  meal." 

ADVANTAGES  OP  SOITTH  BRONX      ■ 

To  listen  to  Mr.  Collado  and  Mr.  Morales 
is  to  hear  the  kind  of  boosteiism  that,  like 
high  technology.  Is  most  often  found  in 
California.  They  like  to  point  out  that  the 
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South  Bronx  is  an  easy  commute  from 
middle-class  enclaves  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere.  They  note  that  the  neighbor- 
hood has  plenty  of  parking  spaces,  an  ad- 
vantage somehow  overlooked  by  most  com- 
panies. E^fen  the  climate  Is  better.  "When 
we  get  off  a  plane  from  California,  we 
breathe  the  air, "  Mr.  Collado  said.  Their 
wives  think  they  are  crazy,  the  men  said. 

By  early  1983,  Mr.  Collado  had  moved  to 
New  Jersey  and  Tlmeplex  Inc.,  a  manufac- 
turer of  telecommunications  equipment.  He 
and  two  other  engineers,  who  are  also  now 
partners  In  Protocom,  began  work  on  a 
"pad"— a  packet  assembler/disassembler 
that  packages  information  in  a  form  that 
can  be  transmitted  through  a  computer  net- 
work between  computers  made  by  different 
manufacturers. 

According  to  a  venture  capitalist  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  company,  the  potential 
market  for  pads  could  be  In  the  billions  of 
dollars.  If  Protocom  does  well,  the  company 
could  achieve  sales  of  $100  million  cr  more, 
according  to  this  source. 

At  the  moment,  that  seems  light-years 
away.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  January, 
Protocom  had  a  payroll  of  13  employees  In 
the  Bronx,  sales  of  about  $1.3  million  and  a 
profit  of  $80,000.  This  looks  like  a  $7  million 
year,  and  the  company  wlU  need  55  employ- 
ees, management  said. 

TOLERANT  VENDORS 

Protocom'8  first  offices.  Improbably,  were 
In  borrowed  quarters  on  Putnam  Avenue  In 
Greenwich.  Conn..  Just  down  the  street 
from  the  Ann  Taylor,  a  fashionable 
women's  clothing  store.  ("Very  hotsy-totsy." 
said  Mr.  Collado.)  Initially.  Protocom  de- 
pended for  Its  cash  flow  on  tolerant  vendors, 
who  forgave  late  payments  because  they 
had  confidence  In  the  product— not  because 
the  company's  minority  ownership  appealed 
to  their  conscience,  Mr.  Collado  said. 

The  partners  wanted  to  move  to  the 
Bronx,  but  Protocom  needed  Government 
assistance  and  someone  expert  at  untan- 
gling the  red  tape.  So  Mr.  Collado  called  Mr. 
Morales,  his  old  friend  from  Monslgnor 
KeUy. 

"Ralph  told  me,  'We've  got  to  show  the 
world  that  people  like  us  come  out  of  the 
South  Bronx,'  "  Mr.  Morales  recalled. 

"He  didn't  scare  easily. "  said  Mr.  Collado. 

Why  a  high-technology  company  would 
want  to  be  in  the  South  Bronx  was  a  puzzle- 
ment to  most  people.  One  investment 
banker  told  them,  "You  guys  have  a  good 
thing,"  but  warned  that  it  would  come  to 
grief  in  the  South  Bronx.  Others  recom- 
mended Boston's  Route  128. 

Even  executives  at  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  expressed  sur- 
prise. When  Mr.  Morales  approached  the 
Port  Authority  about  financing  a  move, 
"One  had  to  ask.  "Why?'  "  recalled  Anthony 
Giordano,  chief  of  Industrial  parks  develop- 
ment. 

ANOTHER  MOVE  SOON 

In  the  end,  the  Port  Authority  loaned 
Protocom  $4.4  million.  The  company  rented 
incubator  space  from  the  South  Bronx  De- 
velopment Organization.  Next  spring.  It  is 
scheduled  to  move  to  Bathgate  Industrial 
Park,  the  new  industrial  complex  being 
erected  in  the  South  Bronx  by  the  Port  Au- 
thority and  the  Public  Development  Corpo- 
ration. "We  fully  expect  they'U  create  200 
jobs,"  said  Mr.  Giordano. 

In  the  meantime,  the  company  Is  doing 
what  it  can  to  bring  together  minorities  and 
technology.  It  is  training  some  students  at 
Cooper  Union  and  Manhattan  College   In 
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Protocom  technolocy.  Mr.  CoU«do  htm  had 
dlacTisalons— "Interfaces,"  he  calls  them— 
with  •  handful  of  other  small  businesses 
about  relocating  to  the  South  Bronx.  Al- 
though Monsignor  Kelly  closed  In  1972.  a 
successor  was  opened  last  autumn.  Proto- 
com designated  the  new  school  as  its  "offi- 
cial" charity,  and  donated  hardware  and 
compute)^  worth  S50.000.  Mr.  CoUado  said. 

The  hope  Is  to  provide  "a  new  model  for 
success."  Mr.  Morales  said.  "It's  not  to  grow 
up  to  be  Walt  FYazler.  but  to  get  on  a  plane 
and  service  a  client,  or  to  start  your  own 
cumpany."* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

or  WTOMmc 

m  THX  BODSC  or  RXPRESEMTATTVXS 

Monday.  May  «,  198S 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  following  essay,  com- 
posed by  Marsha  IsbeU,  the  Wyoming 
State  winner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  commending  the  more  than 
300,000  individuals  who  participated  in 
this  contest  for  their  outstanding  com- 
mitment to  their  country.  By  express- 
ing their  "Pledges  to  America" 
through  these  compositions,  these 
young  men  and  women  emphasize  the 
responsibility  they  realize  Is  essential 
to  citizenship. 

MT  PLKDCS  to  AjfXRICA 

What  is  my  personal  pledge  to  America? 
Only  in  knowing  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  "pledge**  can  one  understand  my 
pledge  to  America.  Pledge  means  commit- 
ment, honor,  bond,  obligation  and  respect. 
In  short,  a  pledge  demonstrates  allegiance 
to  someone  or  something.  Because  u  an 
American  1  am  free  to  choose  to  whom  my 
allegiance  will  be  directed,  my  pledge  to 
America  involves  many  different  parts  of 
my  life.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  taken  light- 
ly- 

My  commitment  and  honor  should  be  di- 
rected in  a  manner  that  upholds  America's 
moral  principles.  Our  great  nation  was 
founded  on  the  search  for  religious  freedom. 
The  United  SUtes  Constitution  was  written 
with  t^e  good  of  the  people  in  mind.  Our 
forefathers  fought  to  attain  the  freedom  we 
now  enjoy,  and  countless  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans have  given  their  lives  to  maintain  that 
same  freedom.  So  I  as  an  American  ought  to 
be  willing  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  or  re- 
lated services  if  duty  calls.  After  all.  Andre 
Olde.  a  poet,  once  wrote.  "Man's  happiness 
does  not  lie  in  freedom,  but  in  the  accept- 
ance of  duty."  I  pledge  to  accept  this  duty 
both  to  myself  and  to  my  country. 

Along  with  my  commitment  and  honor  to 
America  there  is  a  bond  which  I  feel  to  the 
land.  It  has  provided  me  with  plenty  of  food 
and  a  place  to  call  my  home.  I  should  con- 
sciously work  to  preserve  Its  beauty  and  re- 
sources. A  very  practical  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  dispose  of  my  trash  properly. 
Also.  America's  limited  suppy  of  water  In 
lakes  and  streams  should  be  kept  free  from 
pollution  of  wastes.  Choosing  to  use  renew- 
able resources  instead  of  exhaustible  ones 
will   help  conserve  the  environment's  bal- 
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ance.  My  America  la  a  treasure  house  of  re- 
sources, and  I  pledge  to  do  my  part  to  keep 

it  that  way. 

In  addition  to  my  bond  with  the  land.  I 
feel  there  is  an  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
set  up  by  the  government.  After  all.  the 
American  govenment  Is  set  up  by  and  for 
the  people.  The  people  are  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  authority  they  put  In  govern- 
ment offices.  So  I  individually  pledge  to 
vote  in  this  year's  and  future  elections. 
Voting  is  of  "primary  Importance."  As  Sir 
Prancls  Bacon  said,  "God  hangs  the  greatest 
weights  on  the  smallest  wires." 

Pledge  also  means  respect,  which  I  can 
show  in  honoring  the  American  Plag.  One 
way  is  by  using  proper  flag  etiquette  when 
raising  or  lowering  the  flag.  As  a  citizen  I 
can  observe  national  holidays  by  displaying 
the  flag  to  demonstrate  patriotic  spirit.  This 
same  spirit  was  shown  in  the  past  as  the 
flag  flew  high  and  proudly  over  our  nation 
during  wars,  depressions,  and  fruitful  times. 
This  symbol  of  American  freedom  has  re- 
mained true  to  me.  so  I  pledge  my  allegiance 
to  it  In  return. 

The  world  pledge  sums  up  commitment, 
honor,  bond,  obligation  and  respect.  A 
heartfelt  pledge  to  America  involves  all  of 
these  aspects.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  give  my 
allegiance  to  a  country  so  truly  wonderful. 
In  closing.  I  proudly  dedicate  myself  to  my 
country  In  a  poem  that  I  wrote: 

"KT  PLKSOB" 

"I  pledge  allegiance  ..." 

This  Is  a  phrase  I  often  quote. 

Looking  at  the  flag  flowing  and  free. 

Some  inspiring  thoughts  come  to  me. 

Kids  recite  it  before  they  can  spell  their 

name. 
Everyone  says  it  preceding  a  sports  game. 
It  is  an  honor  I  can  proclaim 
That  I  am  associated  with  America's  name. 
This  Is  the  time  to  think  and  reflect 
On  "America  the  beautiful "  which  I  respect 
I  am  bonded  to  this  land  so  strong 
My  forefathers  fought  to  right  the  wrong 
They  fought  for  freedom  In  this  land 
To  accomplish  this  feat  they  took  a  stand 
That  Is  precisely  what  I  want  to  do 
This  Is  a  pledge  I  make  to  you 
My  America,  so  strong  and  true, 
I  pledge  my  allegiance  especially  to  you.« 


FIGHTINO  FOR  TRADE  FAIR- 
NESS WITH  JAPAN.  NOT  PRO- 
TECTION 


HON.  em  ALEXANDER 

OP  AKKANSAS 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEIfTATiyCS 

Monday,  May  6.  198S 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

don't  know  if  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur].  has 
ever  been  on  a  farm  In  Arkansas,  but 
her  leadership  in  seeking  fairness  In 
international  trade  has  greatly  bene- 
fited the  people  of  my  home  State. 
She  has  been  an  active  participant  on 
the  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Trade, 
and  an  outspoken  supporter  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  who  are  suffering 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Inflated 
American  dollar.  The  farmers  of  Ar- 
kansas are  suffering  as  well,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  her  persistent  de- 
mands for  a  fair  deal  for  those  in  this 
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country  who  depend  on  the  export  of 
American  products. 

Recently,  the  Kansas  City  Star  pub- 
lished an  article  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Ohio  entitled  "Fighting  for 
Trade  Fairness  With  Japan,  Not  Pro- 
tection." I  found  her  comments  most 
useful  and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
(Prom  the  Kansas  Oty  Star,  Apr.  7, 1985] 

I'iGHnHG  POB  Trade  Pairkcss  Wrra  Japan, 
Not  PaoTECTioH 

(By  Representative  Marcy  Kaptur) 

During  the  1950s  in  America's  heartland, 
the  big  debate  among  kids  being  hauled  to 
school  In  yellow  buses  was  whether  your 
family  drove  a  Pord  or  a  Chevy.  Polk  cul- 
ture. Midwestern  boys  are  bom  with  Innate 
mechanical  abilities;  girls  get  temporary 
drivers'  licenses  at  IS. 

In  Toledo,  where  I  was  bom,  the  old 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  manufactured  the 
Jeep  that  helped  win  World  War  II.  Jeep 
was  synonymous  with  America.  In  1985, 
Jeep— now  renamed  American  Motors— is  a 
49  percent  Prench-owned  firm  in  partner- 
ship with  Renault. 

When  I  travel  from  Toledo  to  Washing- 
ton, I  pass  through  Toledo  Express  Airport 
where  a  Chevy  is  on  display.  On  its  name- 
plate  are  the  words  "Made  in  Japan."  When 
I  arrive  In  Washington  and  stroll  through 
the  D.C.  airport  parking  lot  reserved  for 
members  of  Congress,  or  the  parking  lot 
where  I  live  in  the  nation's  capital,  I  read 
the  nameplates  of  Toyota,  Nissan,  Honda, 
Peugeot,  Volvo,  Volkswagen.  These  name- 
plates  have  begun  to  transform  America's 
industrial  heartland. 

Though  Chrysler,  Ford  and  General 
Motors  have  component  plants  in  my  dis- 
trict, they  are  downsized  to  meet  the  obvi- 
ous "new  market  realities."  Por  example, 
the  Satum  project  DM  plans  to  build  in 
America  Is  a  modest  scale  plant  of  about 
200,000  compacts  per  year,  costing  $450  mil- 
lion. This,  however.  Is  a  minimal  amount  as 
compared  with  OM's  1984  proflU  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion. 

In  fact,  OM,  Pord,  and  Chrysler  Intend  to 
Invest  capital  abroad  again  this  year  to  meet 
the  competition.  The  big  three  auto  firms 
have  adopted  an  invest  international  pos- 
ture, as  well  as  the  "Korean  connection 
strategy"  to  import  low-priced  sub-compacts 
from  Korea  rather  than  tool  up  their  own 
production  in  the  n.8.  As  a  result  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  1980's  is  drastically  changing. 

Voluntary  restraints,  imposed  in  1981, 
were  meant  to  limit  the  number  of  Japanese 
imported  cars  allowed  in  the  U.S.  to  give  the 
U.S.  auto  Industry  the  needed  time  to 
bounce  back.  In  1984.  Japanese  auto  imports 
were  restricted  to  1.85  million  cars  (It  actu- 
aUy  totalled  2.3  million),  a  $19  billion  share 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

In  1984,  therefore,  about  20  percent  of  the 
8  million  cars  sold  in  the  U.S.  were  of  Japa- 
nese origin.  The  VRA,  although  an  imper- 
fect mechanlkn  because  It  was  not  specifi- 
cally linked  to  U.S.  investment  and  wage 
agreements,  was  imposed. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  deter- 
mined that  higher  after-tax  profits  of  $10 
billion  earned  by  U.S.  auto  companies  in 
1984  are  reason  enough  to  lift  the  voluntary 
restrainu.  WUl  lifting  the  VRA  contribute 
to  the  long-term  health  of  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry, or  to  America?  I  think  not.  The  lift- 
ing of  the  restraints,  absent  any  alternative. 
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will  serve  only  to  exacerbate  the  decline  of 
the  U,8.  auto  industry. 

The  removal  of  the  VRA  will  serve  only  to 
further  open  U.S.  markets  to  world  competi- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  fragile  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry is  still  in  a  struggle  to  remain  on 
American  soil.  The  industry  has  made 
steady  progress  regaining  competitiveness, 
but  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Plrat,  U.S.  production  volume  is  down.  In 
1978,  9.1  million  U.S.-made  cars  were  sold  in 
America;  in  1984,  7.9  million  U.8.-made  cars 
were  sold  in  America.  Por  some  time,  the 
U.S.  production  trend  has  been  down  and 
that  means  an  erosion  of  the  X3S.  auto-pro- 
ducing base. 

Second,  recent  higher  U.S.  corporate  prof- 
its in  autos  were  the  result  of  the  mix  of 
sales  as  the  market  moved  in  the  short  term 
to  larger  models  since  gas  prices  have  tem- 
porarily moved  down.  Accordingly,  profits 
are  less  the  result  of  increased  sales  volume 
than  of  changes  in  product  mix. 

Third,  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  is  making 
strides  to  become  more  competitive.  Produc- 
tivity is  up  35  percent.  The  number  of 
things  wrong  per  100  vehicles  has  decreased 
by  55  percent.  And,  since  1980,  nearly  $60 
billion  has  been  invested  in  capital  Improve- 
ment and  research  and  development.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  recession  of  1982 
cost  the  Industry  $20  billion  in  cash  flow.  Pl- 
nally.  over  the  last  four  years.  U.S.  car  price 
increases  have  consistently  trailed  Inflation. 

Lifting  of  the  VRA  will  force  U.S.  corpo- 
rate Investment  abroad,  and  cost  us  Jobs  in 
America.  Since  1974,  $110  billion  was  Invest- 
ed by  all  U.S.  companies  abroad,  including 
auto  companies;  by  1984.  that  amount  dou- 
bled to  a  level  of  $221  billion.  International 
companies  do  not  need  America  anymore.  In 
truth,  they  only  need  to  sell  in  America. 

Because  of  market  uncertainty.  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers have  had  to  put  recent  profits 
into  the  "cash-ln-hand  category"  or  to  ac- 
quire new-cash  holdings,  rather  than  make 
the  type  of  massive  investment  in  America 
that  would  spell  fundamental  change  in  the 
Industry. 

The  U.S.  trade  negotiators  should  not  give 
up  on  autos  and  the  VRA  as  a  powerful 
lever  to  get  trade  fairness  with  Japan.  The 
fact  is  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  1984 
with  Japan  is  over  $36  billion,  of  which  $19 
billion  Is  autos.  Outside  GATT,  Japan  has 
erected  trade  barriers  (over  2,500  of  them) 
to  U.S.  products  and  services. 

Though  the  voluntary  quota  Idea  may  not 
have  been  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  to 
achieve  auto  trade  equity  with  Japan,  it  was 
the  only  lever  this  country  had.  It  resulted 
in  predictable  Import  penetration  levels,  as 
well  as  spurred  over  $2  bUllon  of  Japanese 
Investment  in  America  (a  strong  indication 
of  the  willingness  of  Japan  to  take  steps  to 
keep  their  part  of  the  American  market). 
Any  change  in  the  current  auto  agreement 
should  be  predicated  on  opening  Japanese 
markets  to  American  products  and  services 
where  barriers  have  been  erected  over  two 
decades. 

Pighting  for  trade  fairness  Is  not  protec- 
tion. It  is  common  sense.  Because  the  Japa- 
nese auto  Industry  has  an  excess  capacity  of 
more  than  2  million  units,  there  wUl  be  tre- 
mendous competitive  pressures  within 
Japan  not  to  exercise  self-restraint  in  its  ex- 
ports to  America.  The  UJ3.  sub-compact 
market— 3.5  million  cars  last  year— Is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Why  give  it  away?  Let's 
get  something  for  that  valuable  commodi- 
ty.* 
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UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FORMER 
SPOUSE  RETIREMENT  EQUITY 
ACT  DETAILED 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  RXntZSEIfTATIVZS 

Monday.  May  6.  198S 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Introduced  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouse  Retirement 
Equity  Act.  Many  military  spouses 
find  themselves  without  retirement 
benefits  after  a  divorce.  Although  cur- 
rent law  allows  courts  to  consider  the 
military  retirement  pay  In  divorce  set- 
tlements, many  coiuls  fail  to  recognize 
the  contributions  and  sacrifices  of  the 
spouse  to  a  military  career.  Due  to  fre- 
quent moves,  a  military  spouse  is 
imable  to  establish  a  pension  based  on 
years  worked  with  a  single  employer. 
In  addition,  it  is  ususally  the  spouse 
who  resettle  the  family  in  a  new  neig- 
borhood  with  each  assignment. 

Current  law  allows  courts  to  consid- 
er the  division  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Be- 
cause these  restrictions  allow  the 
member  to  withhold  taxes  and  other 
liabilities  from  the  annuity  before  divi- 
sion, the  spouse  often  does  not  receive 
a  fair  share  of  the  retirement  benefits. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  difficulty  interpreting  some 
of  the  formulas  created  by  the  courts 
to  divide  military  retired  pay. 

In  1980  and  1982  Congress  passed 
laws  for  CIA  and  Foreign  Service 
spouses  allowing  them  to  claim  a  por- 
tion of  retirement  benefits  based  on 
years  contributed  to  the  career,  sub- 
ject to  court  review.  This  policy  should 
be  extended  to  military  spouses. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Former  Spouse  Re- 
tirement Equity  Act  are: 

I.  RXTIRKIfKIlT  PAT 

Representative  Schroedkr's  bill,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouse 
Retirement  Equity  Act.  would  estab- 
lish a  pro  rata  presumption  to  the  re- 
tirement pay  for  former  spouses,  the 
same  as  is  available  to  the  CIA  and 
Foreign  Service  spouses.  The  division 
would  be  subject  to  court  review  and 
would  simplify  annuity  division. 

PORMTTLA 

Nimiber  of  years  of  marriage  during 
creditable  service,  times  0.50  times 
total  equals  former  spouse. 

Number  of  years  of  employment 
times  retirement  annuity  equals  retire- 
ment armulty. 

(Note:  As  a  result  of  pro  rata  divi- 
sion, each  spouse  would  pay  taxes 
based  only  on  the  portion  of  the  re- 
tirement annuity  he  or  she  receives.) 

II.  SmtVTVOR  BEM SPITS 

This  bill  expands  options  available 
to  those  members  and  spouses  who 
want  to  participate  In  the  military  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan. 
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At  the  time  of  retirement  a  member 
can  choose  to  participate  in  SBP  to 
provide  ilnancial  protection  for  a  sur- 
vivor upon  the  member's  death.  If  a 
member  chooses  to  participate  In  the 
plan,  a  portion  of  his  or  her  monthly 
retirement  check  will  be  withheld  to 
provide  the  coverage. 

A.  Spousal  sign-off:  Currently.  It  Is 
the  sole  decision  of  the  member  to 
decide  whether  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  for  the  spouse.  This  bill  would 
provide  Joint  spousal  agreement  when 
deciding  whether  to  participate  in  the 
plan  or  to  waive  the  election. 

B.  Category  selection:  The  military 
membM-  chooses  the  SBP  beneficiary 
by  the  following  categories:  spouse, 
spouse  and  child  or  children,  child  or 
children,  insurable  interest.  The  dif- 
ferent categories  require  different 
amounts  to  be  withheld  from  the 
monthly  check. 

Under  current  law,  former  spouses 
are  covered  under  the  "insurable  inter- 
est" category  only,  which  is  the  most 
expensive  benefit  category.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  couple  to  continue 
coverage  of  the  former  spouse  under 
the  less-expensive  "spouse"  category, 
subject  to  Its  rules,  loss  of  survlvlor 
benefit  coverage  if  the  beneficiary  re- 
marries before  age  60.  or  to  select  cov- 
erage under  the  insurable  Interest  cat- 
egory. 

In  addition,  this  bUl  would: 

First.  Change  the  remarriage  restric- 
tion from  age  60  to  age  55,  bringing  it 
In  line  with  civil  service  survivor  bene- 
fits. 

Second,  Establish  a  2-year  period  In 
which  military  members  already  di- 
vorced, whose  former  spouses  are  not 
covered  by  SBP.  can  choose  survivor 
benefit  protection  In  either  category. 

Third.  Allow  members  who  chose 
SBP  for  former  spouses  under  the  in- 
surable interest  category,  the  only  cat- 
egory available  for  former  spouses 
under  current  law,  to  switch  tutck  to 
the  spouse  category,  subject  to  written 
agreement  of  the  former  spouse.* 


INDIA  TURNS  THE  TIDE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  TORX 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  198S 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  India's 
Prime  Minister,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  has 
begun  a  revolution  that  may  well  be 
destined  to  change  the  course  of  his 
nation  and  other  developing  nations 
economically  and  politically  in  the 
next  generation. 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  India  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggling 
new  nations  which  have  felt  them- 
selves caught  up  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  socialist  bloc. 
India  encouraged  socialism  for  many 
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years;  other  neutral  nations  followed 
her  lead. 

Launched  with  such  fanfare,  social- 
ism has  been  an  economic  catastrophe 
In  India— and  everywhere  else.  Hold- 
ing aside  the  divisive  politics  of  social- 
ism, there  is  not  one  nation  In  the 
world  today  that  can  claim  that  social- 
ism has  created  and  distributed 
wealth,  jobs,  and  prosperity  to  its 
people. 

It  takes  a  great  political  leader  to 
admit  a  grand  failure  and  move  on  to 
something  else.  Rajiv  Gandhi  Is  a 
great  political  leader.  He  has  turned  to 
the  approach  that  restored  America's 
prosperity,  cutting  his  nation's  very 
high  marginal  tax  rates  and  deregulat- 
ing porticms  of  the  private  sector. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  If  India  pursues  the 
policies  of  freeJom.  opportunity,  in- 
centives, and  economic  growth  on 
which  it  has  been  set.  the  world  will 
soon  see  another  "Asian  miracle." 

I  recommend  Don  Lambro's  article 
on  India  to  my  fellow  members. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  29. 
19851 

SuPFLT-SIBt  IWDU  TTTWIS  THK  TlDB 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

Will  the  profund  economic  reforms  being 
implemented  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  make  India  the  next  economic  mira- 
cle? 

Though  it  has  gotten  relatively  little 
notice  in  the  news  media,  what  Mr.  Gandhi 
is  doing  to  India's  economy  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  not  only  among  his  own 
people,  but  among  other  Third  World  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 

Moving  away  from  the  socialist  and  trade- 
protectionist  policies  followed  by  his 
mother.  Indira  Gandhi,  and  his  grandfa- 
ther. Jawaharlal  Nehru,  young  Mr.  Gandhi 
believes  that  private  Initiative  and  increased 
foreign  investment  hold  the  key  to  leading 
his  nation  of  some  750  million  persons  into 
a  new  era  of  economic  prosperity. 

Indeed,  in  some  ways  ttr.  Gandhi  is  be- 
coming a  practitioner  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, cautiously  testing  some  of  Its  pre- 
scriptions for  economic  growth  without 
abandoning  India's  mixed  economy. 

Under  Mr  Gandhi,  personal  taxes  have 
l>e€n  slashed.  Estate  taxes  have  been  abol- 
ished. Licensing  requirements  and  regula- 
tions—which have  posed  obstacles  to  new 
business  expansion— have  been  sharply  re- 
duced. 

Speaking  this  month  to  a  conference  in 
New  Delhi  of  industrlalisU  from  27  nations. 
Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  India  represented  an 
untapped  market  for  consumer  goods,  and 
Invited  the  world's  corporations  to  begin  in- 
vesting in  India  and  taking  advantage  of  its 
huge  manpower  pool. 

To  encourage  new  investment  in  such  core 
industries  as  agricultural  technology,  com- 
munications, and  energy.  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
begun  to  remove  regulations  that  have  im- 
peded foreign  Investment,  and  has  lifted 
import  duties  on  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

After  decades  of  relatively  poor-to-modest 
economic  growth,  he  is  trying  to  position  his 
country  to  begin  foUowing  in  the  fooUteps 
of  Its  successful  eastern  neighbors:  South 
Korea  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan. 

India  still  has  a  highly  regulated  economy 
and  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can  even 
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approach  the  economic  dynamism  of  those 
enterprising  economies.  However.  If  India 
stays  on  Its  present  deregulatory  course.  It 
could  very  likely  become  Asia's  next  eco- 
nomic miracle.  If  It  does,  it  will  be  largely 
because  of  Mr.  Oandhl's  open-mln^edness 
and  his  ability  to  change  and  to  adapt  to  a 
new  era  of  enterprise. 

India  long  ago  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
depart  from  its  rigid  economic  controls  to 
deal  with  what  was  once  Its  foremost  prob- 
lem: Its  Inability  to  feed  Itself.  Once  plagued 
by  fanUnes.  India  solved  Its  food  problems 
Ui  the  mid-1960s  with  capitalist  solutions 
that  starving  Marxist  and  socialist  nations 
In  Africa  and  elsewhere  would  do  well  to 
emulate. 

Por  one  thing,  agricultural  income  In 
India  Is  exempt  from  taxes.  The  result  has 
been  substantially  Increased  food  produc- 
tion and  fairer  prices  paid  to  farmers. 

Thus,  notes  Malcolm  S.  Port)es  Jr.  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  fortet  magazine,  India  can 
better  feed  750  million  today  "than  It  could 
350  million  people  at  the  time  of  Its  Inde- 
pendence." 

Through  their  own  wits  and  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit,  much  Western  aid,  and  the  rise  of 
economic  growth  In  the  region  generally, 
large  numbers  of  Indians  have  lifted  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  into  what  Mr.  Oandhl 
calls  the  "take-off  stage. " 

Mr.  Gandhi's  bold  vision:  to  open  up 
India's  vast  unUpped  market  to  a  multitude 
of  consumer  goods  that,  in  turn,  will  create 
new  businesses  and  Jobs  for  his  people.  He 
does  not  talk  of  competing  with  exporting 
nations  like  Taiwan  and  Japan— although 
that,  too,  may  come  one  day— but,  rather, 
he  emphasizes  the  growing  purchasing 
power  of  India's  consumers.  "We  can 
depend  on  our  own  market."  he  says. 

However,  much  more  is  riding  on  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  latest  free-market  initiatives  than 
the  economic  future  of  the  world's  largest 
democracy. 

Por  if  Mr.  Gandhi's  bold  reforms  succeed 
in  India,  they  can  succeed  in  Third  World 
nations  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East.  South- 
east Asia,  and  In  Latin  America 

And  If  that  begins  to  happen,  the  Soviet 
Union's  disastrous  socialist  experiment  will 
cease  to  be  a  model  for  the  Impoverished  na- 
tions of  the  world.* 
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NEW  YORK  POST  LOOKS  AHEAD 
ON  OUR  NICARAQUAN  POUCY 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

ornw  jaxaxT 

in  THX  HOUSI  or  RXPRXSOrrATIVXS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
votes  on  aid  to  the  Contras  may  be 
over  for  the  time  being,  but  the  prob- 
lems the  Nlcaraguan  regime  presents 
to  Its  people,  to  the  coimtry's  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  United  SUtes,  will 
remain.  For  an  assessment  of  the  im- 
mediate future  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  worthy  editorial 
by  the  New  York  Post. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  2.  19851 

Only  P«a«  or  Losiifc  Will  Brimc 

Samsihistas  to  Terms 

An  epidemic  of  second  thoughts  over  Nica- 
ragua seems  to  have  broken  out  In  Congress. 
Last  week  the  Senate  narrowly  voted  to 


supply  the  anticommunist  guerrillas  there 
with  $14  million  worth  of  bandages,  food 
stamps,  parasols  and  other  forms  of  human- 
itarian aid. 

This  tentative  proposal  was  then  over- 
turned by  the  liberal  majority,  mainly  but 
not  exclusively  Democrats,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressmen  took  the  view 
that  humanitarian  aid,  even  when  distribut- 
ed by  the  Red  Cross,  was  altogether  too  bel- 
licose and  Reaganlte  to  stomach. 

That  was  last  week.  This  week  a  mood  of 
patriotic  alarm  set  In.  On  Monday  the 
Senate  voted  without  dissent  to  condemn 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  in  Nicaragua  for 
"militarization,  oppression  and  Interference 
In  the  affairs  of  Its  neighbors. "  It  seems 
that  the  learned  senators  had  learned  that 
Nlcaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega  was  in 
Moscow  and  received  Soviet  promises  of  In- 
creased aid.  They  were  thunderstruck— 
"Holy  mackeral.  these  Sandinistas  are  Com- 
munists! Why  did  nobody  tell  us." 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  their  conversion,  the 
President  belatedly  decided  to  Impose  a 
trade  embargo  on  Nicaragua 

WhUe  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  will  be  maintained.  Nlcaraguan 
ships  and  airplanes  will  be  denied  entry  to 
the  U.8.  and  ail  trade  will  be  cut  off.  Incred- 
ibly, this  has  been  opposed  inside  the  White 
House  so  far.  in  case  It  might  provoke  "re- 
prisals" from  the  Europeans. 

Such  reasoning  Is  both  feeble  and  unreal- 
istic. European  reprisals  would  be  strictly 
verbal  since  E^uropean  economies  could  not 
withstand  a  light  sea-breeze.  And  no  diplo- 
matic adviser  should  have  to  be  told  that 

But.  if  the  Administration  is  now  ready  to 
embark  on  a  more  sustained  anti-Sandlnlsta 
campaign  it  cannot  stop  at  a  trade  cut-off. 

It  must  publish— and  publicize — evidence 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  assisting  revolu- 
tionary subversion  in  neighboring  countries. 
Seven  Nlcaraguan  agents  assisting  leftist 
guerrlllaa  were  captured  last  month  in  Hon- 
duraa  The"  should  star  in  every  speech  by 
Reagan.  Secretary  Shultz  and  other  foreign 
policy  spokesmen  In  case  the  new  realism 
dissipates. 

It  must  lay  clear  policy  alms  before  the 
public. 

Pint,  the  Sandinistas  must  call  off  their 
"revolution  without  frontiers"  against 
neighboring  states. 

Second,  they  must  democratize  and  de- 
militarize their  own  society.  These  alms 
depend  upon  each  other.  However  peaceful 
it  professes  to  be.  a  heavily  armed  and 
closed  totalitarian  Nicaragua  would  not  be  a 
convincing  good  neighbor. 

The  Sandinistas,  of  course,  will  regard  a 
demand  for  democratization  as  equivalent 
to  surrendering  power— something  no  Marx- 
ist regime  has  ever  done  voluntarily.  So  the 
prospect  for  a  genuinely  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Central  American  crisis  Is  slight.  All 
that  sanctions  and  other  such  pressures  can 
achieve  is  to  slow  the  Sandinistas'  push  for 
total  control  and  to  make  them  more  cau- 
tious about  promoting  subversion  next  door. 

In  the  long  term,  given  sufficiently  gener- 
ous Soviet  aid— and  Moscow  seems  to  have 
promised  Ortega  all  he  needs— sanctions 
may  not  manage  even  that. 

It  is  essential  to  maintain  local  military 
pressure. 

Aid  for  the  contras  must  be  brought  back 
onto  the  political  agenda  on  a  generous 
enough  scale  to  pose  a  credible  threat  to 
Sandlnlsta  power. 

Only  one  thing  will  persuade  them  to 
share  power  democratically  with  the  Nicara- 
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guan  people— the  prospect  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether .• 


MTSU  BASKETBALL  TEAMS 
BRING  HONOR  TO  TENNESSEE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

or  mntEssEZ 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
99th  Congress  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  MTSU  basketball 
teams,  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  team  members  of 
the  MTSU  Blue  Raiders  and  Lady 
Raiders  basketball  teams,  as  well  as 
their  coaches,  on  their  accomplish- 
ments this  season.  Both  teams  showed 
that  with  the  combination  of  hard 
work,  perseverance,  and  skill,  any  goal 
is  attainable,  even  the  goal  of  playing 
in  the  NCAA  tournament. 

The  MTSU  Blue  Raiders  finished 
fifth  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Conference 
regular  season  this  year.  The  team,  led 
by  Coach  Bruce  Stewart,  then  pushed 
up  from  behind  to  earn  their  way  into 
the  NCAA  playoffs.  They  defeated 
Murray  State,  Tennessee  Tech,  and 
Youngstown  State  to  capture  the  OVC 
tournament  victory.  This  outstanding 
display  of  perseverance  by  the  Blue 
Raiders  showed  that,  despite  incredi- 
ble odds,  victory  can  be  won  If  a  team 
is  willing  to  push  themselves  to  their 
limits.  The  Blue  Raiders  battled  their 
way  to  the  NCAA  tournament  and  in 
doing  so  brought  much  honor  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  Tennesseans. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  MTSU 
Lady  Raiders  are  no  less  astounding 
this  year.  The  Lady  Raiders,  coached 
by  Larry  Inman,  went  to  the  NCAA 
tournament  for  the  third  straight  year 
in  row.  The  Lady  Raiders  captured 
both  the  OVC  regrular  season  and  the 
OVC  tournament  titles  this  year.  This 
is  also  the  third  year  that  these  young 
ladies  have  won  these  two  titles;  and 
on  the  way  to  reaching  these  victories, 
they  set  or  tied  a  total  of  10  school 
records.  Like  their  counterparts,  the 
Blue  Raiders,  the  Lady  Raiders  dem- 
onstrated superb  skill  and  persever- 
ance. They  have  gone  beyond  their 
tremendous  showings  of  hard  work 
and  devotion  of  the  past,  and  have 
brought  even  more  honor  to  them- 
selves and  their  school. 

I  commend  these  two  teams  and 
their  coaches  on  the  fine  job  they've 
done  this  season.  I  congratulate  the 
Blue  Raiders  and  the  Lady  Raiders  for 
their  victories  and  I  thank  them  for 
the  pride  and  honor  that  they  have 
brought  to  themselves,  their  school, 
their  parents,  and  the  great  and  sover- 
eign State  of  Tennessee.* 
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SODIUM  BROMINE 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  AKKAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Pree 
Trade  Agreement  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  was  assured 
by  Trade  Representative  Brock  that 
any  bromine  compound  found  import- 
sensitive  by  the  ITC  would  not  be  im- 
mediately available  for  duty-free  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral of  these  compounds,  including 
sodlimi  bromine,  were  found  to  be 
import  sensitive  and  under  the  Pree 
Trade  Agreement  would  be  frozen  for 
5  years.  However,  now  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Brock  has  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  sodium 
bromine  be  included  under  the  OSP 
Program.  This  of  course  would  allow  it 
to  enter  the  United  States  immediate- 
ly—duty free. 

When  this  situation  was  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  immediately  contacted 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative reminding  him  of  the  com- 
mitment given  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  was  Informed  sodium 
bromine  was  added  to  the  GSP  Pro- 
gram because  of  a  decline  in  1984 
sales. 

While  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  ar- 
guments or  his  decision  to  renege  on 
his  commitment,  he  did  assure  me 
that  he  would  monitor  the  Imports  of 
sodiimi  bromine  closely,  and  should  a 
surge  occur  in  the  imports  of  this  com- 
pound, he  would  Immediately  recon- 
sider his  decision. 

Since  li4r.  Brock  has  left  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  today's 
Record  two  letters.  The  first  is  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Rostenkowski  to  Mr. 
Brock  regarding  the  commitments 
made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  sodium  bromine,  and  the  second 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brock  to  me  out- 
lining his  intentions  to  monitor  im- 
ports of  this  compound.  I  would  hope 
these  assurances  by  the  now  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  binding,  regardless 
of  any  further  changes  in  the  Office 
of  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

U.S.  House  or  Reprksditativks. 
Washington,  DC,  April  18,  198S. 
Hon.  William  E.  Brock. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  you  are  seriously  considering  recom- 
mending to  the  President  that  he  waive  the 
competitive  need  limlU  and  thereby  retain 
duty-free  treatment  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  on  imports  of  sodium 
bromide  from  Israel. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  implica- 
tions of  such  an  action  In  view  of  the  com- 
mitments made  by  you  to  this  Committee  in 
the  context  of  the  U.S.-Israel  Free  Trade 
Area  Agreement  negotiations  and  the  draft 
implementing  legislation  to  maintain  duties 
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on  this  and  other  import-sensitive  items  for 
at  least  the  next  five  years. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dam  Rostxnkowski. 

Chairman. 
V£.  Trade  Rkpresehtativk. 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  22.  1985. 
Hon.  Bertl  AifTHOirr, 
Hovse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Beryl:  Thank  you  for  the  phone  call 
today  regarding  the  de  mininis  waiver  for 
sodium  bromide  under  our  GSP  program. 

Beryl,  we  reached  a  decision  to  leave 
sodium  bromide  on  the  GSP  list,  as  it  has 
been  In  the  past,  basically  because  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  1984  sales  into  our  market. 
The  Interagency  group  which  met  on  this 
subject,  during  its  review  of  the  total  OSP 
program,  was  simply  unable  to  argue  for  re- 
moval in  the  face  of  declining  Imports.  The 
amounts  were  so  small  as.  In  our  Judgement, 
represent  no  threat  of  any  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  U.S.  industry. 

WhUe  I  understand  both  the  ITC  decUlon 
and  your  own  concerns,  it  is  important  to  re- 
state that  we  have  to  operate  the  GSP  pro- 
gram both  ethically  as  well  as  legally  con- 
sistent. We  have  tried  very  hard  to  respond 
to  both,  in  part  by  taking  four  additional 
products  off  the  GSP  list  In  the  bromine 
category.  However,  in  that  area  of  sodium 
bromide  we  felt  there  was  no  adequate  Justi- 
fication to  change  the  rules. 

Let  me  assure  you  again  ttiat  we  will  keep 
this  matter  under  constant  review.  Should  a 
surge  occur  which  significantly  reverse  the 
pattern,  offers  a  prospect  of  Injury,  or  re- 
moves the  logic  of  the  de  mininis  waiver,  we 
will  reconsider  that  decision.  As  I  told  you 
last  fall,  and  again  today,  we  want  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  our  program  does 
not  abrogate  the  commitments  made  to  you 
during  this  discission  over  the  last  several 
months. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  you.  It  is  a  pleasure.  I  wish  you 
well. 

Very  truly  yours. 

William  E.  Brock.* 


TENNESSEE  TECH  ATHLETES 
BRING  HONOR  TO  TENNESSEE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

or  TENNESSEE 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  note  an  Important  occasion 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee. 
Tennessee  has  been  witness  to  an  out- 
standing display  of  courage  and  perse- 
verance by  the  Golden  Eagles  basket- 
ball team  from  Tennessee  Technologi- 
cal University,  The  fact  that  this 
group  of  young  men  won  the  Ohio 
Valley  Conference  regular  season  vic- 
tory and  then  went  on  to  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  National  Invi- 
tational Tournament,  not  only  brings 
me  great  pride,  but  brings  great  pride 
to  all  Tennesseans, 

The  Golden  Eagles  set  a  lofty  goal 
for  themselves  this  year  and  they  at- 
tained it.  Their  participation  in  the 
NIT  marks  their  first  national  touma- 
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ment  in  22  years.  It  was  a  great  reward 
for  their  hard  work  and  determination 
to  be  selected  to  play  in  the  NTT. 
where  they  competed  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Volunteers  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1949-50  season. 
The  Golden  Eacles  finished  their 
season  with  a  19-7  record. 

It  is  only  fitting  that,  at  this  time  I 
also  commend  Tech's  coach.  Tom 
Deaton.  on  his  fine  job  of  coaching  the 
Golden  Eagles  this  year.  My  sincerest 
congratulations  go  out  to  Tom.  who  in 
addition  to  leading  the  Golden  Eagles 
to  the  NIT.  was  himself  named  the 
1985  OVC  Coach  of  the  Year.  He  is 
only  the  second  Golden  Eagle  coach  to 
win  this  honor. 

The  Golden  Eagles  of  Tennessee 
Tech  displayed  perseverance  and 
much  skill  this  basketball  season. 
They  battled  their  way  to  the  top  and 
in  doing  so,  brought  great  pride  upon 
themselves,  their  school,  their  parents, 
and  the  great  and  sovereign  State  of 
Tennessee.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  P. 
JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
ni  THX  HOUSZ  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.         SENSENBRENNER.         Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  following  state- 
ment. I  am  making  my  financial  net 
worth  as  of  March  31.  1985.  a  matter 
of  public  record.  I  have  filed  a  similar 
statement  for  each  of  the  6  preceding 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress. 
Assets 
Real  pTDVTtt 
Single    family   residence   at   701 
Kings  Court,   Alexandria,   VA, 
at  assessed  valuation.  (Assessed 
at    $244,700.00.    Ratio    of    as- 
sessed to  market  value— 100%.) 

(Encumbered) $244,700.00 

Condominium  at  N76  W14726 
North  Point  Drive.  VUlage  of 
Menomonee  Palls.  Waukesha 
County.  WI.  at  assessors  esti- 
mated  market   value.   (Unem- 

cumbered) 09.500.00 

Undivided  three-elevenths  inter- 
est in  residence  at  N52  W32654 
Blaple  Lane,  viUa«e  of  Chene- 
qua,  Waukesha  County,  Wl.  at 
assessor's     estimated     market 

value.  (Unencumbered) 59.400.00 

Seller's  interest  in  land  contract 
in  two  family  residence  at  1601 
East  Lake  Bluff  Boulevard  and 
4330  North  Newhall  Street,  vil- 
lage of  Shorewood,  Milwaukee 
County,   Wl,   sold   on  July    1. 

1982  to  Timothy  Bleach 57.444.71 

Down  payments  to  O'Hara  & 
Company,  Inc.  for  purchase  of 
single  family  residence  at  S09 
Port  WiUlams  Parkway.  Alex- 
andria, VA 58.276,00 


IMI 


Total  real  property. 


489.319.71 
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Pmonal  property 
No.     of    tltaret,     and 
common  ttocks  Value 

450— Plrst  Interstate  Bancorp,  at 

$48.50 $20,295.00 

361.589— American  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  at  $21.625 7.819.36 

259.016— Idaho  Power  Co.  at  $41..  10,619.66 
34.847— American       Information 

Technologies  at  $82.125 2.881.81 

34.785— BeUAUantic  at  $83.125...       2.891.50 

103.781-BeU  South  at  $35.50 3.684.23 

35.073— NYNEX.  Inc.  at  $80 2.805.84 

34.130-Paclflc   TelesU,    Inc.    at 

$70.375 2.401.90 

35.122— Southwest  Bell.  Inc.   at 

$74.75 2.838.37 

34.959— US  West.  Inc.  at  $74.875..  2.617.58 
434.4 19-Tenneco  Corp.  at  $42.75  18.571.41 
264.0374— Nevada  Power   Co.   at 

$29. 125 7.690.09 

300— Anchor   Hocking   Corp.   at 

$23.375 7.012.50 

360— General     Mills.     Inc.     at 

$58.125 20,926.00 

400-KeUocg  Corp,  at  $49.75 19.900.00 

1.000— Dunn  &  Bradstreet.  Inc. 

at  $72 72.000.00 

1,000— HaUiburton  Co,  at  $30,625  30.625.00 
3,016— Kimberly-Clark    Corp.    at 

$48.625 146.653.00 

424— InsUco  Corp,  at  $19.625 8.321.00 

200— Minnesota  Mining  A  Manu- 
facturing at  $81.25 16.250.00 

100— Rank     Organisation.     Ltd. 

ADR  at  $4.25 425.00 

616— Exxon  Corp.  at  $50.25 30.964.00 

480-Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana) 

at  $61.625 29.580.00 

170-Dart     &    Kraft,     Inc.     at 

$92.875 15.788.75 

480— Eastman     Kodak     Co.     at 

$68.50 _ 33.880.00 

200— General     Electric     Co.     at 

$59.125 11.825.00 

204— General    Motors    Corp.    at 

>73 14.892.00 

10— General  Motors  Corp.  Series 

E  at  $62 830.00 

600— Merck     &     Co..     Inc.     at 

$104.875 63.925.00 

300— Warner    Uunbert    Co.     at 

$39.625 7.925.00 

lOO— Continental        Corp.        at 

$39.375 3.937.50 

200— Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  at 

$34.125 6.835.00 

223.795-Sperry  Corp.  at  $63 11.861.14 

455— Ogden  Corp.  at  $31.25 14.318.75 

455— OMI  Corp.  at  $1.875 853.13 

387— International  Business  Ma- 
chines Co.  at  $127 36,449.00 

900— Inland  Steel  Co.  at  $23,625  ..  21.363.50 
336— Monsanto    Corporation    at 

$42.25 14,196.00 

26— Wisconsin  Securities  Corp.  of 

DeUware  at  $305 5,330.00 

333— Benton  County  Mining  Co. 

at  no  value nil. 

Total  common  stocks 729,948.00 

Life  insurance  policies 

Cath 
rurrender 
Face  aTnoiint  value 

$12,000— Northwestern      Mutual 

No.  4378000 $10,838.44 

$30.000— Northwestern      Mutual 

No.  4574061 25,726.93 

$10.000— MassachuaetU     Mutual 

No.  4116575 2,662.40 

$100,000-Mas8achu8etU  Mutual 
No.  4228344 41,542.44 
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tuTrena€T 
Pact  amount  XMilut 

$25.000— Old  Line  Life  Innirance 
Co.  No.  515950 14.318.71 


Total  life  Insurance  policies     95.079.92 

Bank  and  savings  and  loan  ac- 
counts: 

Marine  Bank.  N.A.  of  Mil- 
waukee checking  account 
no.  4000-9368 210.37 

Marine  Bank.  NJL  of  MU- 
waukee  checking  account 
no.  0046-2366 1.307.41 

Marine  Bank.  N.A.  of  MU- 
waukee  money  market 
checking  account  no.  4011- 
5347 1 16.473.33 

Marine  Bank,  YIJl.  of  MU- 
waukee  savings  account  no. 
418-986 369.53 

Marine  Bar*.  NJL  of  Mil- 
waukee r  ivlDgs  account  no. 
497-535 472.35 

Freedom  Savings  Sc  Loan  of 
Menomonee  Palls  tax 
escrow  account  no.  2- 
0033192 881.43 

Freedom  Savings  St  Loan  of 
Menomonee  Palls  savings 
account  no.  2-0033206 5,237,23 

Sergeant  at  Arms.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  check- 
ing account  no.  748 117.96 

Burke  &  Herbert  Bank  of  Al- 
exandria. Va.,  checking  ac- 

-  count  no.  601-301-5 311.07 

Freedom  Savings  St  Loan  of 
Menomonee  Falls  individ- 
ual retirement  account 9.333.67 

Perpetual  American  Bank. 
nSS.  of  Washington 
escrow  account 67.746.73 

Total  bank  and  savings  and 
loans  accounts 303.360.98 

Miscellaneous: 

1978  Ford  LTD  automobile 
(at  Blue  Book  trade-in 
value) 1.500.00 

Office  furniture  and  equip- 
ment         1.000.00 

Furniture,  clothing  and  per- 
sonal property  (estimated)..     30.000.00 

Stamp  collection  (estimated) .     14,000.00 

Interest  in  Wisconsin  retire- 
ment fund 16,850.91 

Deposits  In  congressional  re- 
tirement fund 31,616.36 

Total  miscellaneous 94,967.36 

Total  asseU 1,611.574.87 

UabUities: 

Perpetual  American  Federal 
Savings  of  Washington. 
D.C.  (Amount  due  on  mort- 
gage on  Alexandria.  VA. 
residence)  No.  45397-8 136.665.95 

Miscellaneous  30  day  charge 
accounts  (estimated) 500,00 

Total  liabilities „ 137,165,95 

Net  worth a,474,408.92 

Statement  of  1984  taxes  paid 

Amount 

Federal  Income  tax $28,100.00 

Wisconsin  income  tax 9,951.00 


il  mount 
Menomonee  Palls,  WI,  property 

tax 1,627.38 

Alexandria.  VA  property  tax 3.313.50 

I  further  declare  that  I  am  the 
direct  beneficiary  of  one  trust  and  a 
contingent  beneficiary  of  one  trust.  I 
have  no  control  over  the  assets  of  the 
trust  of  which  I  am  a  direct  benefici- 
ary and  am  a  co-trustee  of  the  other 
trust.  Further,  my  wife,  Cheryl 
Warren  Sensenbrenner.  and  I  are 
trustees  of  separate  trusts  established 
for  the  benefit  of  our  minor  sons.  P. 
James  Sensenbreiuier  III  and  Robert 
Alan  Sensenbrenner. 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a 
director  of  any  corporation  organized 
luider  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  of  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country.* 


DR.  ARCH  CHILTON  SCURLOCK 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  vntonciA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
a  very  special  man  from  my  State  of 
Virginia.  Over  the  years  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and  his 
outstanding  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Arch  Chilton  Scurlock's  story 
not  only  reflects  on  the  opportunities 
Virginia  offers  its  citizens  but  also  on 
the  man  and  his  ability  as  an  engineer- 
scientist  and  Inventor,  entrepreneur, 
venture  capitalist,  and  president  and/ 
or  chairman  of  the  board  of  several 
important  companies  in  Virginia  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Scurlock  was  bom  in  Texas  and 
attended  the  University  of  Texas  earn- 
ing a  B.S.  degree  in  chemical  eiu^lneer- 
ing  and  a  B.A.  in  physics  in  ^941.  In 
1943.  he  received  an  M.S.  and  in  1948  a 
Sc.D.  In  chemical  engineering  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

During  World  War  11,  he  served  for 
3*4  years  as  a  naval  officer,  a  year  and 
a  half  of  that  time  in  the  Pacific  and  1 
year  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
Washington.  DC. 

In  1949,  he  cofounded  Atlantic  Re- 
search Corp.,  which  is  headquartered 
in  Alexandria,  VA.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
fine  public  firm  from  1948  to  1962  and 
as  chairman  and  a  director  from  1962 
to  1967.  Atlantic  Research  is  the 
granddaddy  of  advanced  technology 
organizations  in  Greater  Washington 
metropolitan  area  with  revenues  last 
year  of  $176  million. 

Dr.  Scurlock  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  president  of  Great- 
er Washington  Investors.  Greater 
Washington  is  a  respected  public  ven- 
ture   capital    organization    with    net 
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assets  at  the  end  of  last  yetir  of  over 
$23  mllUon. 

Dr.  Scurlock  was  also  a  founder  in 
1968  of  Research  Industries,  Inc., 
which  is  headquartered  in  Alexandria, 
VA,  and  is  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  this  substantial  private 
Investment  and  venture  capital  compa- 
ny. Assets  of  Research  Industries  are 
presently  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
million. 

Dr.  Scurlock  has  for  the  last  10 
years  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
Halifax  Engineering,  Inc.,  headquar- 
tered in  Alexandria,  VA.  Halifax, 
which  first  offered  shares  to  the 
public  in  1983,  is  an  engineering  serv- 
ices company  that  provides  employ- 
ment for  several  hundred  Virginians 
and  residents  of  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton area.  Halifax  revenues  this  year 
are  expected  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30  million. 

In  1969,  through  Research  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  Dr.  Scurlock  made  an  in- 
vestment in  TransTechnology  Corp.; 
and  with  Dan  McBride,  also  a  former 
Atlantic  Research  officer,  took  over 
the  management  of  this  small,  failing 
west  coast  company.  While  maintain- 
ing his  office  in  Old  Town  Alexandria, 
Dr.  Scurlock  assumed  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  TransTech- 
nology. Mr.  McBride  was  appointed 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Since  Dr.  Scurlock  became  responsible 
for  the  management  of  TransTechnol- 
ogy, revenues  have  increased  at  a  com- 
pound rate  of  28  percent  per  year  from 
$2.7  million  to  over  $115  million. 
During  these  16  years,  employment 
has  grown  to  1,700  and  manufacturing 
operations  have  been  expanded  to  lo- 
cations in  seven  States. 

TransTechnology  is  engaged  in  the 
design,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  aerospace-defense  and  In- 
dustrial products  Industries.  Aero- 
space-defense products  include:  First, 
cargo  restraint  and  control  products, 
which  Include  helicopter  rescue  hoists 
and  external  hook  systems;  second, 
high-rellablllty  devices  containing 
solid  propellants,  high  explosives,  or 
pyrotechnic  materials;  and  law  en- 
forcement products;  third,  custom 
electrical-interconnection  systems;  and 
fourth,  weather  instniments.  Industri- 
al products  include:  Plrst,  textile-fin- 
ishing machinery  and  related  supplies; 
second,  worm-drive  fasteners;  and 
third,  crane  accessories  and  other  con- 
struction-related equipment.  The  com- 
pany is  either  a  leader  or  an  important 
factor  in  most  of  its  product  lines. 

Prom  his  headquarters  office  in 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA,  Mr.  Dan  McBride, 
an  early  associate  of  Dr.  Scurlock, 
serves  TransTechnology  with  great 
skill  as  its  president. 

Another  management  milestone  and 
honor  TransTechnology  has  recently 
achieved  is  its  Inclusion  in  the  Forbes 
November  1984  annual  Up  and  Comer 
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300,  a  group  comprising  the  aristocra- 
cy of  medium-sized  public  companies. 
This  is  the  second  consecutive  year 
TransTechnology  has  been  included  in 
this  select  list.  To  earn  a  spot  this  year 
a  company  needed  to  have  a  5-year 
return  on  equity  of  at  least  14.3  per- 
cent and  return  on  equity  for  the 
latest  12  months  of  at  least  10  percent. 
For  consideration,  corporate  revenues 
must  be  between  $1  million  and  $250 
million.  Forbes  reported  that  Trans- 
Technology's  return  on  eqxilty  for  the 
last  5  years  was  a  robust  27  percent. 

As  a  constituent  of  mine,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Arch  Scurlock  has 
found  Virginia  an  excellent  State  for 
his  entrepreneurial  skills  and  a  State 
that  offers  unlimited  opportunities  for 
economic  development. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Dr.  Scurlock's  outstanding  career 
offers  our  young  people  an  example  of 
how,  with  ability  and  hard  work,  one 
can  attain  success  In  our  great  State. 
They  do  not  have  to  seek  greener  pas- 
tures elsewhere,  but  have  the  opportu- 
nities right  here. 

I  am  proud  that  this  extraordinary 
man  resides  in  my  State.  His  success 
story  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  others 
that  we  in  Virginia  welcome  the 
p>erson  with  the  pioneering  spirit.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AIR  SYSTEHaS. 
INC. 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  MORTR  CAROUHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRE8EHTATI V eS 

Monday.  May  6,  1985 
«  Mr.   VALENTINE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
rise  to  commend   a  company   recog- 
nized today  by  the  President  for  pro- 
viding jobs  to  disabled  workers. 

The  company  is  called  Air  Systems, 
Inc.,  and  It  manufactures  cargo  nets  in 
Wilson,  NC,  a  city  lying  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent. 

The  president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
George  Arapage,  was  selected  to  re- 
ceive an  award  from  the  President's 
Committee  on  Etoployment  of  the 
Handici4>ped  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  tonight.  The  award 
honors  his  company  as  the  Small  Em- 
ployer of  the  Year. 

Air  Systems,  Inc.,  follows  a  policy  of 
hiring  qualified  disabled  workers  and 
promoting  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  employees.  Almost  half  of 
its  work  force  is  made  up  of  disabled 
persons. 

The  company  grants  personalized, 
one-on-one  instruction  to  mentally 
and  physically  disabled  persons  in 
order  to  Integrate  them  as  well  as  pos- 
sible into  production  activities. 

I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Arapage  and  his 
company.  They  have  reminded  us  that 
our  definition  of  the  human  commimi- 
ty  must  include  everyone,  at  the  work- 
place no  less  than  anywhere  else.  The 
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people  who  lead  and  operate  the  com- 
pany bring  home  a  simple  and  power- 
ful fact:  We  are  all  a  part  of  one 
human  community.  We  all  have  im- 
perfections in  our  thinking  and  acting: 
Everyone  has  mental  and  physical 
limits.  In  this  sense,  all  human  bein^ 
are  disabled,  and  no  one  can  be  Justly 
excluded  from  human  activity  merely 
because  of  a  mental  or  physical  imper- 
fection. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  people  of 
Wilson  and  the  rest  of  North  Carolina 
can  take  pride  in  this  exemplary  prod- 
uct of  the  progressive  thinking  rapidly 
making  our  State  a  leader  in  American 
business.* 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR 

or  ARKANSAS 
III  THI  ROUS!  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  19SS 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  about  rights  and  what  our 
country  owes  us.  Today,  I'd  like  to 
take  a  moment  and  read  to  you  an 
essay  written  by  Richard  C.  Sanford. 
about  our  duty  to  our  country. 

Richard,  I'm  proud  to  say,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  He  lives  in  Preacott. 
AR,  and  Is  a  senior  at  Prescot  High 
School.  With  this  essay,  he  won  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram in  Arkansas  this  year.  I  think 
Richard's  words  will  have  meaning  for 
all  of  us. 

The  essay  follows: 

My  Plxdoi  to  Amzxica 

"He  loves  hU  country  beat  who  ■trtvea  to 
make  It  best."  These  words  from  R.O.  Inger- 
soil  on  the  1M2  Decormtion  D*y  Or»tlon 
sum  up  my  Ides  of  whst  msde  this  country 
a  great  nation.  It  Is  the  cooperation  of  de- 
voted American  people  to  sustain  Its  moat 
valuable  asset .  .  .  freedom. 

I  believe  It  la  my  duty  to  my  country  to 
love  It.  After  aU.  It  Is  the  love  of  freedom 
that  compels  me  to  desire  to  do  more  for  my 
country.  Freedom  Is  a  treasure  enjoyed  by 
not  enough  people  In  this  world;  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  once  tasted,  freedom  spawns  a 
perpetual  feeling  of  responsibility  within 
one  to  do  everything  he  can  to  preserve  It. 

I  pledge  myself  to  uphold  my  country's 
constitution  and  obey  Its  laws.  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  worked  hard  In  the  long  shadow 
of  a  revolution  and  short  shadows  of  the 
lesser  revolu  that  followed.  If  theae  trou- 
bles had  Uught  them  anything.  It  was  that 
government  belongs  to  people. 

Lover*  of  freedom  often  overlook  this  par- 
adox: There  Is  no  true  freedom  without  dis- 
cipline. An  ordered  and  disciplined  lUe  gives 
us  freedom  to  do  the  things  we  want  to 
do  .  .  . 

Life  offers  us  a  choice  between  self-dlscl- 
pllne  and  Imposed  discipline.  The  advocates 
of  dicutors  would  have  all  discipline  Im- 
posed by  outside  force  to  produce  efficient 
lives.  But  those  of  us  who  love  the  feedom 
of  democracy  do  not  care  to  have  our  lives 
regulated  by  some  dictator 

Yet  discipline  Is  essential.  Have  It  we 
must,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  If  w  do  not 
want  dictators,  we  must  impose  upon  our- 
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selves  discipline  to  bring  order  out  of  social 
chaos. 

Most  Americans  accept  with  enthusiasm, 
the  laws  set  forth  by  out  National  leaders.  I 
consider  It  a  blessing  to  live  In  a  country 
where  the  people  rule  by  representation. 

I  pledge  my  respect  to  the  American  sol- 
diers who  gave  their  lives  in  war  to  save  the 
American  nation  from  the  corruption  of  to- 
talitarianism. Those  who  went  willingly  to 
far  away  lands  went  not  merely  to  inflict 
pain  upon  the  enemy,  but  to  fight  for  the 
causes  of  freedom,  peace,  and  democracy. 
Prom  the  first  shot  fired  at  Lexington  to 
thi  invasion  of  Oranada.  American  soldiers 
have  displayed  unmatched  devotion  to  their 
country  and  deserve  the  utmost  honor  and 
expression  of  regard  from  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  respect  the  American  Flag  and  for  what 
It  stands.  I  think  that  every  American  clti- 
sen  should  relate  to  the  flag  with  a  sense  of 
patriotism  and  responsibility.  I  know  the 
flag  of  the  United  SUtes  is  not  Just  a  color- 
ful piece  of  cloth,  but  It  Is  a  symbol  of  a 
people  unified  for  the  causes  of  freedom. 

After  the  British  had  ruthlessly  attacked 
Port  McHenry  on  the  night  of  September 
14.  1814,  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  the  battered 
flag  still  waving  the  next  morning  as  a  ray 
of  hope  and  was  so  moved  by  Its  glory  that 
he  wrote  the  words  of  our  national  anthem. 

Finally,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  protection 
of  my  country  and  to  all  worthy  cause*,  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  task  may  be,  which 
may  t>e  beneficial  in  the  preservation  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.* 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NTW  Tout 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESElfTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1985 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  6,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  over 
100.000  concerned  people  in  New  York 
City  In  the  14th  annual  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry."  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  focusing  at- 
tention on  this  and  other  concurrent 
demonstratloiu  of  support  for  the  cou- 
rageous Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  continue  to  fight  oppres- 
sion and  hardships  In  an  effort  to 
secure  their  basic  human  righU. 

In  recent  yean,  the  number  of  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  fallen  to  abysmally  low 
levels.  The  Irony  of  this  restricted  emi- 
gration policy  Is  that  though  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  Is  vlnilently  anti- 
Semitic.  It  continues  to  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  contains  a  Jewish  home- 
land. Those  who  are  forced  to  remain 
must  endure  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  the  Soviet  authorities— treatment 
that  Includes  forced  Institutionaliza- 
tion In  mental  hospitals,  prohibition 
from  working  In  the  fields  in  which 
they  were  trained,  and  an  absence  of 
religious  freedom. 

Let  me  relate  to  you  briefly  the 
story  of  one  refusenlk  whom  I  have 
adopted.  His  name  Is  Boris  Chemo- 
bllsky  and  he  applied  for  an  emlgra- 
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tion  visa  in  1975.  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  As  a  result  of  his  application, 
which  was  of  course  denied.  Boris  lost 
his  Job.  He  protested  the  Govern- 
ment's action,  which  landed  him  in  Jail 
for  15  days.  Mrs.  Chemobilsky  has 
been  a  Hebrew  teacher,  despite  the 
perils  that  this  action  carries  with  It. 
Boris  and  his  wife  Elena  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  carrying  on  their  her- 
itage, even  though  it  Is  hazardous  to 
do  so  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  a  gathering  of  activists  in  the 
Opalikha  woods,  Boris  was  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  beating  a  po- 
liceman. He  refused  to  participate  In 
the  travesty  of  justice  known  as  the 
Soviet  court  system  and  conveyed  his 
refusal  in  a  letter  to  President  Brezh- 
nev. Boris  was  convicted  without  ap- 
pearing at  trial,  and  sentenced  to  1 
year  in  a  labor  camp.  He  was  released 
in  1983,  and  has  since  returned  to 
Moscow. 

Boris  and  Elena  Chemobilsky  have 
continued  to  apply  for  exit  visas,  and 
have  not  ceased  In  their  efforts  to 
adhere  to  their  faith  and  traditions. 
They  have  paid  dearly  for  their  con- 
victions. In  the  winter  of  1983  Boris 
was  refused  a  telephone  for  reasons 
well  known  to  him.  The  same  year,  the 
Chemobllskys  received  no  letters,  a 
fact  which  strongly  suggests  that  the 
state  Is  cutting  off  their  mall. 

The  Chemobllskys  are  not  alone  In 
their  suffering.  Thousands  of  other 
tragic  cases  have  been  documented. 

The  atmosphere  of  state  sponsored 
antl-SemltIsm  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
pervasive  one,  working  not  only  to 
wear  down  the  resistance  of  individual 
dissidents,  but  also  to  effectively 
weaken  the  morale  of  all  Jews  who 
want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rallies  such  as  the  one  In  New  York 
City  are  crucial  to  the  fight  to  free 
Soviet  Jewry.  They  show  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  we  will  not  forget 
those  who  are  fighting  oppression  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this  message  of 
support  which  we  must  continue  to 
send,  not  only  to  the  Soviet  leaders, 
but  also  to  the  refusenlks  themselves 
as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  strength  to 
those  who  are  kept  prisoners  In  that 
country. 

We  are  cautiously  optimistic  that 
with  the  changes  in  Soviet  leadership 
and  with  the  slight  increase  in  visas 
granted  during  April,  we  may  see 
somewhat  better  times  for  Soviet 
Jews.  But  until  this  actually  happens 
we  cannot  let  up  In  our  fight.  This 
issue  will  not  fade  in  importance  nor 
will  it  be  reconciled  through  empty 
promises. 

The  Soviets  cannot  merely  brush 
our  criticism  aside  by  saying  that  issue 
of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  an  Internal  affair  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  Through  Its 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the 
U.N.  Charter,  and  other  international 
agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  has  Im- 
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plicitly  acknowledged  that  human 
rights  is  a  proper  subject  for  debate  by 
the  International  community. 

As  the  Soviet  authorities  continue  to 
restrict  the  freedoms  of  Its  Jewish  citi- 
zens In  an  attempt  to  crush  their  re- 
maining resistance,  it  is  only  demon- 
strations of  International  support  that 
keep  the  hopes  of  these  Jews  alive.  I 
believe  Martin  OUberi  said  it  most  elo- 
quently in  his  recent  book  "The  Jews 
of  Hope ": 

Cut  off  from  the  world,  the  Jews  of  hope 
refuse  to  bow  down  to  superior  force,  or  to 
accept  the  threat  of  never  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  A  few  are  crushed 
by  the  pressure  imposed  upon  them.  Others 
are  forced  into  silence  and  isolation.  But 
most  of  them  continue  to  struggle,  against 
the  odds,  waiting  for  the  day,  which  they 
continue  to  believe  wUl  eventually  come, 
when  they  will  be  allowed  to  leave.* 


GLOBAL  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
NEEDS  A  GLOBAL  TAX  CUT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  MEW  TORE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  will  confer  with  several  world 
political  leaders  this  week  on  mone- 
tary and  trade  Issues.  The  President 
likes  to  make  homespun  analogies,  and 
so  he  might  remind  the  heads  of  state 
that  water  does  not  flow  from  lower  to 
higher  levels,  and  capital  does  not  flow 
from  low  tax  regions  to  those  with 
high  marginal  tax  rates. 

The  following  article  by  Warren 
Brookes  shows  that  the  net  capital 
income  to  the  United  States  since  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  began  has 
not  been  the  result  so  much  of  addi- 
tional new  capital  Inflows  from  over- 
seas as  it  is  the  result  of  less  capital 
leaving  the  United  States.  U.S.  Invest- 
ment Is  now  far  more  attractive  than 
it  used  to  be  before  the  Reagan  tax 
.  rate  cuts.  And  with  the  tax  reforms  to 
come,  which  will  further  reduce  mar- 
ginal tax  rates,  the  disparity  will  only 
increase. 

The  world's  leaders  must  quickly 
learn  that  there  is  no  artificial  device 
yet  conceived,  no  protectionist  meas- 
ure known,  that  In  the  long  run  can 
stop  people  from  saving  and  investing 
where  incentives  are  strongest.  Rajiv 
Gandhi  In  India  Is  now  following  the 
policy  of  increasing  prosperity  and  cre- 
ating employment  with  tax  cuts.  Indo- 
nesia is  looking  at  this  approach  as 
well.  Europe  should  also  follow  Ameri- 
ca's lead.  Reducing  the  enormous  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  most  Europeans  labor 
under  is  the  only  effective  way  Eu- 
rope's leaders  have  to  convince  their 
own  Investors  not  to  seek  economic 
growth  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It's 
also  the  only  effective  way  of  making 
sure  that  every  European  shares  in 
prosperity    tomorrow    Just    as    most 
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Americans  are  sharing  in  our  prosperi- 
ty today. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Tax  Cut  Show-ahd-Tkll  for  Boirif 

When  President  Reagan  goes  to  Bonn  this 
week,  he  will  carry  a  message  the  Cana<llans 
and  Europeans  may  not  want  to  hear— but  it 
is  in  their  self-interest  to  listen. 

That  message  is:  If  you  want  to  keep  pace 
with  American  growth  and  hang  on  to  your 
capital,  you  has  better  cut  your  marginal 
Income-tax  rates— now.  Because  when  we 
get  through  with  tax  reform,  the  United 
SUtes  will  become  the  capital  mecca  of  the 
world. 

As  proof  of  his  thesis,  Mr.  Reagan  can 
point  to  two  major  developments:  the  rising 
"net  Inflow"  of  capital  to  the  United  SUtes 
since  our  top  marginal  tax  rates  were  cut  to 
50  percent  in  1981-62.  (This  was  caused 
mainly  by  U.S.  capital  sUylng  home,  instead 
of  being  exported.);  and  the  parallel  experi- 
ence of  Canada,  whose  own  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth  and  soaring  deficits  have  re- 
sulted from  rising  tax  rates  in  the  same 
period. 

Contrary  to  popular  misconceptions,  the 
"net  inflow"  of  capital  to  the  United  SUtes 
has  not  been  caused  by  excessive  capital 
flows  from  overseas.  In  fact,  in  constant  dol- 
lars, the  1984  inflow  was  the  same  as  In  1978 
and  1981.  when  the  dollar  was  40  percent 
lower  than  today. 

The  big  difference  is  this:  U.8.  capital  out- 
flows overseas  have  dropped  58  percent  in 
constant  dollars  since  1981.  They  are  now  41 
percent  below  1978,  principally  because 
since  1978  U.S.  capital  gains  tax  rates  have 
been  cut  from  a  top  of  49  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. 

The  huge  drop  In  capital  outflow  has 
come  during  a  period  when  American  credit 
markets  have  expanded  by  a  record  32  per- 
cent In  real  dollars.  That  means  soaring  U.S. 
capital  la  now  sUying  home  with  a  venge- 
ance and  expanding. 

This  is  why  the  U.S.  economy  has  created 
more  than  8  million  joba  since  December 
1982,  and  nearly  1.8  million  since  last  Octo- 
ber—more jobs  than  the  Common  Market 
countries  have  created  In  the  last  12  years! 

It  Is  also  why  the  United  SUtes  now  has 
the  highest  employment  ratio  in  Its  history, 
and  the  highest  labor  force  participation 
rate— almost  66  percent  of  all  adulU. 

Relative  to  the  suppoaedly  "booming  '00s" 
the  "constant "  base  unemployment  rate  is 
now  40  percent  lower  than  during  the 
record  year  of  1966. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  the  Common 
Market  countries  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  an  average  unemployment  rate  of 
more  than  11  percent  and  rising.  And  Can- 
ada's sluggish  economy  still  haa  a  rate  above 
11  percent. 

Canada,  for  example,  dares  not  lecture 
the  United  SUtea  about  budget  deflclU  and 
the  need  for  higher  U.S.  taxes.  That  high- 
tax  nation  juat  posted  iU  biggest  deficit 
ever— 184.8  billion,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  tl,400  per  caplU.  nearly  double  the 
U.S.  figure  of  leas  than  (800. 

Worse,  Caiukda  posted  this  deficit  In  the 
third  year  of  a  weak  recovery  which  has 
been  attenuated  by  a  substantial  rise  in 
Canada's  average  marginal  Ux  rates  (from 
Inflation).  IU  overall  tax  burden  has  soared 
from  32.9  percent  of  gross  national  product 
In  1981  to  nearly  34  percent  in  1984.  The 
U.S.  burden  has  fallen  from  32.4  to  30.9  per- 
cent in  that  period. 

The  same  pattern  holds  true  for  virtually 
all  the  Common  Market  countries,  where 
much  higher  tax  rates  have  produced  very 
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slow  economic  recovery.  Several  of  theae 
countries  have  produced  deficits  in  excess  of 
6  percent  of  GNP,  compared  with  less  than 
5  percent  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Both  Italy  and  Sweden  already  have 
reached  the  point  where  every  tax  increase 
makes  their  deficits  larger  and  their  econo- 
mies more  sluggish.  Italy's  90  percent  1981 
tax  increase  succeeded  only  In  increasing  iU 
relative  deficit  burden  nearly  70  percent, 
from  10  to  17  percent  of  GNP. 

In  short,  the  United  SUtes  has  every  right 
to  warn  these  countries  that  unless  they  get 
their  tax  rates  and  burdens  down,  they  are 
in  for  even  bigger  trouble,  especially  with 
serious  tax  reform  now  looming  on  the  VS. 
horizon. 

Top  marglcal  tax  rates  In  Europe  now  av- 
erage more  than  65  percent— and  In  some 
countries  rise  to  as  much  as  80  or  90  per- 
cent. One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economist 
to  know  that  if  the  United  SUtes  cuts  IU 
top  rates  to  the  30-35  percent  range,  the 
rate  of  capital  flow  into  the  United  SUtes 
will  quickly  double. 

President  Reagan  has  no  need  to  apolo- 
gize to  any  of  the  summit  conferees— and 
every  right  to  Instruct  them  on  how  to 
grow.* 


ARNETTE  AND  RUSHING  MAKE 
HISTORIC  JOURNEY 


HON.  BART  GORDON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  99th  Congress  the  accomplish- 
ment of  two  of  my  constituents.  "These 
two  men,  Mr.  C.B.  Amette  and  Mr. 
Elvis  Rushing,  of  Murfreesboro,  have 
undertaken  a  2,100-mile,  21 -day  Jour- 
ney from  Nashville,  to  Aberdeen.  MS., 
and  back  in  a  recreational  boat.  They 
sailed  via  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  Gulf 
intra-coastal  waterway  and  the  new 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

Amette  and  Rushing  are  cousins 
who  both  tumed  67  in  March.  They 
began  their  Journey  on  September  20 
In  Amette's  24-by-8  foot  pontoon  boat; 
and  many  days  they  traveled  125  miles 
or  more.  They  also  weathered  three 
storms  between  Nashville  and  Aber- 
deen. During  the  course  of  their  Jour- 
ney they  even  rescued  two  children 
form  a  sailboat  which  was  drifting  out 
to  sea. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  these  two  men  on  making 
this  historic  voyage.  They  have  proven 
that  the  spirit  of  adventure  Is  not  only 
found  In  Mark  Twain's,  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Huckleberry  Finn."  The  spirit 
of  adventure  Is  very  much  alive  and 
well  in  Tennessee.  I  take  great  pride  In 
the  accomplishments  of  my  fellow 
Tennesseans,  especially  when  their  ac- 
complishments demonstrate  such 
courage  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Amette 
and  Mr.   Rushing   have  shown   that 
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hish  goals  can  be  reached  when  people 
are  willing  to  work  hard. 

Following  is  an  account  of  their 
Journey,  as  published  In  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  on  March  6,  1985: 

Ou>  Salts  End  Historic  Votacc 
(By  Laurm  Mllner) 

Huck  Finn's  Ufe  on  the  Mlnissippl  In- 
spired two  Murfrcesboro  r«tlr«es  to  plunJc 
their  nat-bottomed  boat  Into  the  Cumber- 
land River  and  log  2.100  miles  before  drop- 
pins  anchor  for  good  yesterday  In  Nashville. 

C.B.  Amette  and  Elvis  Rushing,  third 
cousins  who  both  turn  07  this  month, 
docked  their  pontoon  at  Riverfront  Park, 
ending  the  last  of  a  two-legged  voyage  that 
totaled  19  days. 

"Next,  we  ought  to  try  the  Amazon  or  the 
Susquehannah. "  Rushing  said  after  step- 
ping ashore. 

Their  weathered  faces  told  of  trials 
aboard  the  ■LuceeBee."  where  they  opened 
their  cots  nightly  on  the  deck,  slept  under 
the  stars  and  awakened  at  sunrise  to  either 
sail  smoothly  onward  or  fight  5-foot  waves 
In  storms  that  threatened  to  capsize  their 
boat. 

They  left  NashvlUe  in  Amette's  24-  by  S- 
foot  pontoon  boat,  packed  with  food  and 
supplies,  on  Sept.  20  and  sailed  the  Cumber- 
land River  to  the  LAnd  Between  the  Lakes, 
where  they  entered  the  Tennessee  River. 
They  followed  It  some  40  miles  to  the  Ohio, 
headed  west  on  the  Ohio  for  45  miles,  and— 
like  young  Huck  Finn— Joined  the  Mississip- 
pi river  at  Cairo.  Hi. 

"They  have  found  a  fragment  of  a  lumber 
raft  (it  is  high  water  and  dead  summer 
time),  and  are  floating  down  the  river  by 
night,  and  hiding  in  the  willows  by  day— 
tMund  for  Cairo— whence  the  negro  will 
seek  freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  free  States. 
But  in  a  fog.  they  pass  Cairo  without  know 
lug  it."-from  "Keelboat  Talk  and  Man- 
ners." published  in  1883  in  Mark  Twain's 
Life  on  the  Misnssippt 

Unlike  Huck  and  Jim.  the  Murfreesboro 
buddies  easily  found  their  way  from  Cairo 
to  New  Orleans— some  900  miles— along  the 
Mississippi,  they  refueled  every  day  and  a 
half,  but  spent  most  of  their  time  aboard 
the  LuceeBee.  named  after  C.B.  and  his 
wife.  Louise. 

At  New  Orleans  they  entered  the  35-mlle 
Intracoastal  Waterway  Canal,  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Mobile,  followed  the 
Mobile  River  to  the  Tombigbee  River,  and 
were  stopped  cold  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  on 
Oct.  4. 

With  1.600  miles  behind  them  and  winter 
on  its  way.  they  discovered  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  was  not  yet  navigable. 

'That  was  as  far  as  we  could  go  because 
the  new  locks  were  not  completed."  Amette 
said. 

"Since  1969.  we've  been  making  all  these 
rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this  was 
the  only  one  we  had  not  done." 

"I  really  wanted  to  go.  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  see  the  new  waterway  for 
myself. "  Rushing  said. 

So  the  two  set  out  last  fall  in  the  pontoon, 
powered  by  a  50-hp  outboard  motor,  to  "go 
new  places  and  see  new  things."  he  said. 

They  averaged  125  miles  a  day  and  would 
drop  anchor  and  open  their  cots  at  night- 
fall, going  to  sleep  around  9:30  p.m.  They 
got  up  at  5  a.m.,  brewed  coffee  on  their 
makeahlit  stove  and  steered  back  on  course. 

They  weathered  three  storms  between 
Naahvllie  and  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  and  rescued 
two  children  from  a  sailboat  slowly  drifting 
out  to  sea. 
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They  also  answered  a  distress  call  from  a 
lone,  old  fisherman,  who  saw  two  snakes 
poised  on  a  tree  limb  above  him.  Amette 
and  Rushing  pulled  within  firing  range  and 
shot  one  of  the  snakes  from  the  tree. 

"My  husband  fishes  all  the  time,  every- 
where, and  loves  to  hunt. '  Louise  Amette 
said  yesterday  as  she  awaited  tils  return. 

"I've  been  on  some  short  trips  with  him. 
but  not  for  a  million  dollars  would  I  have 
gone  on  Uiat  pontoon  boat  trip.  It's  too 
rouch." 

Upon  reaching  Aberdeen  and  learning 
they  could  go  no  further  Amette  and  Rush- 
ing returned  to  their  homes  in  Murfrees- 
boro. 

Both  men  grew  up  and  retired  in  Mur- 
freesboro: Amette  from  the  antiques  busi- 
ness, and  Rushing  from  his  grocery  and  sal- 
vage stores. 

"We've  been  friends  all  our  lives."  Ruah- 
Uig  said.  "In  fact,  we're  a  little  kin— tiiird  or 
fourth  cousins." 

They  were  eager  to  maneuver  the  Tombig- 
bee Waterway  when  it  opened  Jan.  14,  but 
the  weather  kept  them  grounded  until 
Friday,  when  they  resumed  their  Journey 
from  Aberdeen. 

For  Amette.  the  moat  memorable  part 
was  Monday's  storm,  during  which  his  lx>at 
was  bouncing  against  5- foot  waves  in  Ken- 
tucky Lake. 

"That  fourth  storm  was  worse  tlian  any." 
he  said.  "We  had  wind  gusts  up  to  50  mph. 
and  the  waves  were  5  feet  and  higher.  Ev- 
erytliing  got  wet.  It  took  us  three  hours  to 
go  seven  miles. 

"For  two  or  three  minutes.  I  really 
thought  the  boat  would  go  under." 

But  they  arrived  yesterday  at  13:45  pjn., 
only  15  minutes  behind  schedule.  They  were 
welcomed  by  their  grandsons.  Joe  Daniel 
Rushing  and  D3.  Sommardahl.  who 
Jumped  up  and  down  shouting:  "There  he 
comes!  There  he  comes!" 

They  also  were  welcomed  by  Lt.  Col.  Bill 
Malone.  deputy  district  engineer.  Nashville 
District.  D.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"This  is  the  first  time  any  recreational 
boat  has  ever  made  this  trip,  from  NashvUle 
to  Nashville,  using  the  Tenn-Tom  Water- 
way." Malone  said,  adding  that  several  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  produce  and  coal 
iiave  moved  tlu-ough  the  waterway  in  six 
weelu. 

Amette  said  they  wrote  about  what  they 
saw  along  the  way.  and  plan  to  publish  their 
story.  Both  laughed  and  admitted  to  read- 
ing Huckleberry  Finn,  but  Amette  said  he 
favored  the  late  MempiUs  author,  Richard 
Haliburton. 

"'He  wrote  personal  accounts  of  exploring 
and  his  No.  1  book  was  Royal  Road  to  Ro- 
mance," he  said.  "He  made  one  trip  and  got 
lost  or  killed  around  1930, 1  think.  "• 


SAVINO  GRACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirOKHIA 
ni  THI  HOU8B  or  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  1.  I  introduced  with  several  of 
my  colleagues— Mr.  AiiMrY.  Mr.  Botn,- 
TKR,  Mr.  DiLay,  Mr.  DioOuardi.  and 
Mr.  Orotbehg— H.R.  2297,  legislation 
which  would  require  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  status  of  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Grace  Commission. 
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The  President's  "Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control,"  familiarly 
known  as  the  Grace  Commission,  has 
served  in  a  critically  useful  capacity  in 
drawing  attention  not  only  to  where 
wasteful  spending  exists  but  also  to 
what  actions  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation.  In  January  of 
1984,  the  Commission  Issued  its  47- 
volume  final  report  indicating  that 
$425  billion  in  budget  savings  could  be 
realized  over  3  years  by  adoption  of 
2,478  specific  recommendations. 

There  has  been  considerable  detutte 
in  the  Intervening  time  about  how  ac- 
curate those  savings  estimates  are  and 
how  feasible  or  desirable  many  of  the 
recommendations  are.  Studies  have 
been  conducted  to  verify  the  Commis- 
sion's findings.  Although  not  all  of  the 
recommendations  were  analyzed,  of 
those  that  were,  GAG— February 
1985— found  overall  merit  in  80  per- 
cent; and  a  Joint  CBO/GAO  review- 
February  1984— substantiated  $98  1>U- 
lion  in  3-year  savings. 

Whether  $98  billion  or  $425  billion, 
the  potential  savings  are  of  a  nuigni- 
tude  which  must  not  be  ignored.  And 
this  type  of  reduction  from  the  deficit 
is  much  less  painful  than  major  cuts 
in  programs  or  increasing  taxes. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations are  practical.  But  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  owes  it  to  its  citi- 
zens to  at  least  consider  these  recom- 
mendations and  not  merely  discard 
them  without  adequate  scrutiny. 

H.R.  2297,  then,  would  require  all 
Federal  agencies  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  status  of  implementa- 
tion: this  report  would  include: 

First,  a  list  of  recommendations 
under  the  agency's  Jurisdiction; 

Second,  a  timetable  for  implementa- 
tion; 

Third,  an  analysis  of  the  impact 
from  implementation; 

Fourth,  an  explanation  of  reasons 
why  any  recommendations  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

In  this  way,  we  seek  some  sort  of  ac- 
countability so  that  the  American 
people— who  overwhelmingly  seek  an 
end  to  waste  and  mismanagement  as 
the  step  toward  reducing  budget  defi- 
cits— can  monitor  progress  made  in 
combating  excess  Federal  spending. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  following  letter  from  the 
PPSSCC,  which  indicates  support  for 
oiu-  efforts. 

FotmoA-noN  ro*  trz  PiiKsisKifT's 
Privatx  Sictor  Sttbvxt  oh  Cost 
CoNmoL,  Inc.. 

Washington.  DC,  April  2S.  198S. 
Hon.  Bill  DAififxifXTgR, 
LongvjoTth  Houte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Bill:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  March  15.  1985.  and  the  copy  of 
your  draft  bUl  to  require  agencies  to  report 
on  the  Implementation  status  of  Grace 
Commission  recommendations  pertaining  to 
them. 
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Such  a  bin  would  have  considerable  merit, 
in  our  estimation.  Although  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  attempted  to 
provide  some  information  on  the  implemen- 
tation status  of  the  Grace  Commission  rec- 
ommendations (as  required  by  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984)  in  Its  recent  manage- 
ment report  (pp.  93-106)  accompanying  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget,  the  level 
of  detail  provided  is  unfortunately  too  gen- 
eral and  meager  to  permit  an  accurate  de- 
termination of  exactly  what  has  been  Imple- 
mented and  where.  Your  bill  would  make 
this  kind  of  determination  possible.  Another 
positive  feature  of  your  bill  is  that  it  would 
likely  lead  to  a  better  perception  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  may  be  blocking  the  Implemen- 
tation of  some  of  the  recommendations. 
Please  let  us  know  when  it  will  be  Intro- 
duced and  If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to 
be  of  help. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  chosen  to 
work  with  the  "Grace  Commission  Caucus" 
In  the  House.  We  have  very  lilgh  hopes  for 
this  group.  Enclosed  for  your  reference  Is  a 
copy  of  the  statement  J.  Peter  Grace  made 
at  the  April  2.  1985  kick-off  meeting  of  the 
Caucus— Just  In  case  you  do  not  already 
have  one. 

Thanlcs  once  again  for  all  your  terrific 
support! 

Sincerely, 

J.  P.  Bolduc* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HORIZON  DISTRICT 
NATIONAL  CAPITOL  AREA 
COUNCIL-BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  rich  soil  and  poor.  There  are  good 
neighborhoods  and  those  less  fortu- 
nate. We  tend  to  think  of  achievement 
as  coming  out  of  the  "Ijetter"  places. 
However,  sometimes  the  richest  soil  is 
found  in  less  "fashionable"  sections. 
Sometimes  an  old  neighborhood  shows 
cohesion  and  character;  and  then  its 
people  plant  of  seeds  of  faith  in  that 
Earth. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  deeds  and 
accomplishments  of  one  such  remarka- 
ble group.  The  more  than  300  volun- 
teers of  the  Horizon  District,  National 
Capitol  Area  Council,  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  involved  with 
the  cultivation  of  talent  and  citizen- 
ship in  Anacostia  one  of  the  oldest  and 
often  one  of  the  most  troubled  neigh- 
borhCHxls  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
They  are  hard  workers  in  a  selfless 
cause— to  raise  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness and  spirit  of  young  men.  And 
they  have  succeeded— scouting  genera- 
tion after  scouting  generation- in 
character  building  and  leadership 
training  from  which  Anacostia,  the 
District  and  the  Nation  continue  to 
benefit.  Today  some  2,600  yoimg 
people  are  in  their  program. 

One  of  their  graduates— a  former 
Horizon  District  Cub  Scout— is  a  U.S. 
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Air  Force  astronaut.  Col.  Frederick  D. 
Gregory,  who  is  now  in  space  com- 
manding Spacelab  III.  Gregory  takes 
his  Scouting  legacy  as  part  of  his  per- 
sonal and  professional  foundation.  In 
a  recent  interview  he  credited  the 
Scouting  programs  with  having  a 
"definite  positive  impact  on  my 
career."  He  acknowledges  its  lasting 
impact  noting,  "Once  a  Scout  always  a 
Scout."  Significantly,  Colonel  Gregory 
is  carrying  with  him  a  Horizon  District 
Boy  Scout  Neckerchief  with  a  special 
design  commemorating  both  Spacelab 
III  and  adherence  to  Scouting  ideals. 
The  neckerchief  bears  the  emblem  of 
the  space  flight  he  will  pilot  and  his 
quote.  "Once  a  Scout  always  a  Scout." 

The  Horizon  District  has  operated 
under  the  sage  and  courageous  leader- 
ship of  an  exe<nitive  council  headed  by 
Col.  Andrew  D.  Perkins  of  the  DC  Na- 
tional Guard.  Under  his  stewardship 
the  executive  council  has  tapped  a 
vast  resource  of  talent  and  energy: 
Community,  business  and  professional 
leaders,  school  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  churches,  fraternal  organi- 
zations, and  other  volunteers.  There 
have  been  others,  too. 

The  DC  Police  Department's  7th 
Precinct,  under  Deputy  Police  Chief 
Joyce  Leland.  sponsors  an  Explorer 
Scout  post.  This  post,  a  seciirity  unit, 
is  a  major  source  of  pride  for  young 
people  in  the  Horizon  District,  and  a 
role-model  vehicle  for  boys  and  young 
men  in  the  community. 

Maj.  Gen.  Calvin  Franklin.  Com- 
manding General  of  the  DC  National 
Guard,  has  extended  the  facilities  of 
the  DC  Guard  to  the  Horizon  District 
Executive  Council.  He  has  helped  es- 
tablish a  Guard  Community  Service 
Program,  including  the  Scouts,  and 
has  even  offered  his  conference  room 
for  executive  council  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10,  1985.  Hori- 
zon District's  Executive  Council  will 
meet  to  recognize  and  present  awards 
to  a  number  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  assisted  in  developing 
some  of  Anacostia's  finest  young 
people.  Significantly,  the  awards  will 
be  made  at  a  dinner  meeting  on  the 
House  grounds,  in  the  Caucus  Room 
of  the  Caimon  House  Office  Building. 
These  Horizon  District  volunteers 
have  honored  Scouting  and  this  city.  I 
know  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Join  me  in  commending  the 
Horizon  District  of  a  Job  "Well  done," 
and  wish  the  volunteers  and  their 
charges  continued  success  in  the  days 
ahead.* 
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SOVIET  JEWRY-A  CONTINUING 
TRAGEHDY 


HON.  STEVE  BARTLEH 

or  TEXAS 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  rxpresehtatives 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress the  House  today  on  the  issue  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  a  continuing  tragedy 
whose  dimensions  have  not,  as  of  yet, 
been  suixtantially  mitigated  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  rise  to  power.  According 
to  Israeli  officials,  97  people  received 
visas  in  March  of  this  year,  only  mar- 
ginally more  than  in  most  recent 
months.  Ths  state-organized  crack- 
down on  Jewish  culture  persists. 

Officially  sanctioned  anti-Semitism 
has  intensified  to  the  point  that  the 
Soviet  mass  media,  including  newspa- 
pers and  television,  regularly  malign 
Jews  in  tones  reminiscent  of  Czarist 
pogroms.  For  instance,  a  recent  Tass 
article  claimed  that  "Zionists"  had 
aided  the  ascendency  of  the  Third 
Reich.  Harassment  of  Jewish  activists, 
in  particular,  has  become  far  more 
brutal.  In  the  past  8  months,  11  Soviet 
Jews  were  arrested  and  4  sentenced  to 
labor  camps  in  a  Moscow-centered  per- 
secution of  Hebrew  teachers  and  other 
Jewish  cultural  activists.  This  cam- 
paign, which  began  in  late  July  1984. 
has  been  characterized  by  State  De- 
partment officials  as  "a  deliberate  and 
ongoing  campaign  of  arrests  and  in- 
timidation targeted  at  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet 
authorities." 

The  case  of  Aleksandr  Kholmyansky 
(Alexander  Cole-mi-an-ski)  is  typical 
Very  interested  in  his  Jewish  heritage. 
Mr.  Kholmyansky  was  one  of  the 
handful  of  Jews  left  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  attempted  to  keep  alive  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew.  On  July  25,  1984, 
he  was  arrested  and  charged  with  step- 
ping on  flowers  in  a  public  park  in 
Moscow.  For  this  "offense,"  he  was 
sentenced  to  10  days  in  Jail.  However, 
Mr.  Kholmyansky  was  detained  for 
longer  than  that  period,  having  been 
held  on  the  vague  charge  of  "hooligan- 
ism," which  inexplicably  involved  the 
charge  of  tampering  with  a  mailbox. 
In  August  1984,  police  searched  the 
apartment  of  friends  of  Mr.  Khol- 
myansky and  seized  Hebrew  books  and 
teaching  materials.  Later  that  month, 
officials  searched  Mr.  Kholmyansky's 
Moscow  apartment,  which  he  shared 
with  his  parents,  and  "found,"  under  a 
cupboard,  various  items  which  had  not 
been  there  previously,  including  a  re- 
volver and  bullets.  As  a  result  of 
trumped  up  charges  stemming  from 
this  search.  Mr.  Kholmyansky  was 
sentenced  to  18  months  in  a  labor 
camp  on  February  1  of  this  year. 

Of  the  several  other  Hebrew  teach- 
ers arrested  in  the  last  year,  one  indi- 
vidual received  3  years  in  prison  for 
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defaming  the  Soviet  state,  while  an- 
other was  sentenced  to  4  years  In 
prison  for  resisting  arrest.  This  man 
would  later  lose  an  eye  after  a  beating. 
Since  October  1983.  six  unofficial 
teachers  of  Hebrew,  who  hold  courses 
in  private  apartments,  have  been  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  labor  camps  on 
charges  ranging  from  poesession  of 
narcotics  to  resisting  arrest. 

This  cruel  campaign  against  the 
Hebrew  teacher  reveals  that  Soviet  of- 
ficials are  intent  on  stifling  all  Jewish 
tradition.  This  latest  wave  of  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  strongly  suggests  a 
resurgence  of  Russian  xenophobia, 
with  Soviet  officials  attempting  to 
eradicate  all  vestiges  of  Western  influ- 
ence and  instead  promoting  age-old 
Russian  traditions,  including  anti- 
Semitism.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  in  style  and 
rhetoric  you  have  conveyed  an  image 
of  "easing  of  tensions"  with  the  West. 
Tet,  the  bottom  line  is  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  Show  us.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  that  you  are  serious  in 
seeking  a  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States  by  actually  improving 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  who  have 
for  so  long  endured  the  persecution 
and  harassment  of  your  government. 
As  one  Soviet  Jew  in  Moscow  re- 
marked. "We  will  believe  he  means 
something  different  when  he  does 
something  different,  not  before." 
Show  us  through  your  efforts.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  and  we  might  be  willing  to 
take  your  words  more  seriously.* 


IN  MEMORY  OP  LARRY  HALL 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  masouiu 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Senate  in  January  of  1971.  one 
of  the  first  persons  I  met  was  the  As- 
sociated Press  correspondent  Larry 
Hall.  During  my  6  years  as  a  Missouri 
State  Senator,  Larry  Hall  covered  the 
senate  as  a  reporter  and  later  he 
worked  with  the  Missouri  Senate  as 
the  first  senate  information  officer. 
Since  that  time.  Larry  remained  a 
good  and  warm  friend  through  the 
years.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  I  learned 
of  Larry  Hall's  death.  I  was  greatly 
saddened,  as  he  was  truly  an  outstand- 
ing man,  as  well  as  a  highly  respected 
Journalist.  I  join  all  of  his  Jefferson 
City  friends  and  all  who  worked  with 
him  and  knew  him  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy to  the  Hall  family. 

Larry  Hall  was  a  rarity.  He  was  rare 
in  that  he  not  only  epitomized  the 
best  of  his  profession,  but  he  was  a 
good  friend.  Even  a  short  visit  with 
Larry  would  brighten  my  day.  He  was 
a  warm  and  caring  individual  who 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him. 
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Larry  took  special  interest  in  yoimg 
Journalists,  particularly  those  budding 
journalistic  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  He  taught  them  the 
ins  and  outs  of  State  government.  Fur- 
ther, they  recognized  his  ability  to 
communicate.  As  Bob  Debo,  his  good 
friend  through  the  years,  who  deliv- 
ered the  eulogy  at  Larry's  funeral 
pointed  out  that  words  "flew  out  of 
Larry's  typewriter  like  swaUows  at  Ca- 
pistrano".  In  a  word.  Larry  Hall  was 
good  at  what  he  did. 

A  fellow  Journalist,  Les  Pearson  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  said  of 
him,  "An  absolutely  straightaway  re- 
porter, he  reliably  and  intelligently 
wrote  of  the  antics  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature  and  of  a  half  dozen  admin- 
istrations, starting  1945." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up 
the  life  of  Larry  Hall  adequately,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  that  our 
paths  crossed  for  a  period  of  time.  He 
was  a  remarkable  man. 

I  express  sympathy  to  his  sons  John 
M.  Hall  and  Thomas  P.  Hall  and  his 
daughter  Ann  Prenger.* 


OUTDATED  GASOLINE  TARIFFS 
REQUIRES  REVISION 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  AUUMSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
designed  to  correct  a  serious  inequity 
In  the  tariff  schedule  of  the  United 
States  [TSUS].  which  poses  substan- 
tial risks  to  the  domestic  petroleum  re- 
fining industry  and  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. The  Nation  requires  a  healthy, 
competitive,  and  technologically  ad- 
vanced domestic  refining  industry  to 
fuel  its  industrial  base  and  to  provide 
a  stable  supply  of  envirormientally  ac- 
ceptable motor  fuels  for  civilian  and 
military  demands. 

This  country's  increasing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  refined  petroleum 
products  especially  motor  gasoline, 
weakens  a  vital  domestic  industry  and 
undermines  our  ability  to  employ  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPR]  in 
the  event  of  a  substantial  energy 
supply  interruption.  A  national  de- 
pendence on  imported  refined  prod- 
ucts is  rapidly  replacing  our  historical 
dependence  on  Imported  crude  oil. 

Current  motor  fuel  tariffs  were  es- 
tablished in  1958  at  a  level  of  1.25 
cents  per  gallon.  At  that  time,  whole- 
sale gasoline  was  priced  at  11.55  cents 
per  gallon,  yielding  an  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  of  10.8  percent.  In  1984. 
wholesale  gasoline  sold  for  an  average 
of  83.2  cents  per  gallon,  down  from  the 
1981  preconservatlon  high  of  $106.4. 
Hence,  while  crude  oil  prices  have 
risen  ninefold  to  tenfold  and  gasoline 
prices  sevenfold  to  ninefold,  the  gaso- 
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line  tariff  has  remained  fixed  at  $1.25 
per  gallon  and  represents  one-eighth 
of  the  value  initially  established. 

The  absence  of  a  self-adjusting  ad 
valorem  tariff  structure  for  motor 
fuels  has  made  the  United  States  the 
international  dumping  ground  for  the 
world's  surplus  refined  products,  seri- 
ously threatening  the  U.S.  domestic 
refining  Industry.  Increasing  imports 
of  gasoline  and  gasoline  blendstocks 
have  forced  the  shutdown  of  many  ef- 
ficient U.S.  refineries. 

Effective  administrative  import  bar- 
riers or  tariffs  in  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  have  forced  the  di- 
version of  gasoline  cargoes  from  half- 
way around  the  globe  to  U.S.  ports. 
Gasoline  imports  increased  300  per- 
cent in  1984  over  1983  levels,  and  the 
distressed  pricing  of  this  material  low- 
ered nationwide  refining  margins  to 
razor  thin  or  negative  levels. 

Motor  gasoline  is  the  single  largest 
volume  product  of  the  domestic  refin- 
ing Industry,  and  its  production  and 
sale  are  essential  to  the  continued 
health  of  that  industry.  Imported  gas- 
oline sales  at  or  below  manufacturing 
cost  undermine  the  industry  and  have 
already  contributed  to  plant  closures 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  loss  of 
skiUed  U.S.  jobs. 

OPEC  export  refineries  have  added 
and  are  about  to  add  to  the  world's  pe- 
troleum product  surplus.  These  facili- 
ties are  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
nationalized  oil  companies  and  will  op- 
erate regardless  of  their  profit  levels. 
Indeed,  since  nationalized  companies 
own  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
feedstocks,  their  profits  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  normal  accounting 
standards.  These  facilities  have  the 
additional  significant  economic  benefit 
of  selling  into  the  U.S.  market  without 
incurring  U.S.  environmental,  tax  and 
safety  costs. 

Our  SPR  is  designed  to  ensure 
against  crude  oil  supply  Interruptions, 
and  its  value  is  predicated  on  a  strong 
and  adequate  domestic  refining  indus- 
try. Should  there  be  a  significant 
energy  supply  interruption  today, 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
current  ability  of  the  domestic  refin- 
ing industry  to  respond  in  a  timely 
maimer.  Many  plants  have  been  per- 
manently shut  down,  and  others  will 
undoubtedly  be  forced  to  close  If  cur- 
rent import  trends  continue. 

While  the  SPR's  maximum  design 
drawdown  rate  Is  4.5  million  barrels 
per  day,  currently  operating  U.S.  re- 
fining capacity  is  only  able  to  refine 
our  9.8  million  barrels  per  day  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liq- 
uids production  plus  2.3  to  3.0  million 
barrels  per  day  of  SPR  crude  oil.  Last 
year's  national  refined  petroleum 
product  consumption  was  15.7  million 
barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  military 
and    civilian    energy    needs    are    for 
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motor  gasoline,  jet  fuels,  distillates 
and  fuel  oils,  not  crude  oil.  This  coun- 
try cannot  and  must  not  be  again  held 
hostage  and  its  hard-won  SPR  neutral- 
ized through  misguided  and  short- 
sighted policies.  Motor  fuel  import  tar- 
iffs must  be  realigned  with  their  his- 
torical economic  basis  and  ad  valorem 
rates  established  to  ensure  that  histor- 
ical as  well  as  security  threatening 
import  levels  are  addressed  in  a  ration- 
al and  continuing  manner.  I  am  there- 
fore introducing  legislation  to  that 
end  and  hope  that  we  act  expeditious- 
ly on  this  critical  legislation. 

The  two-stage  ad  valorem  rate  for 
imported  gasoline  and  blendstocks 
contained  in  this  bill  ensures  that  the 
country's  economic  base  and  energy 
security  is  preserved  and  will  not  be 
held  captive  to  the  whims  of  foreign 
nationalized  oil  companies.  This  bill 
also  rationalizes  and  unifies  the  tariff 
classification  for  motor  fuels  and  re- 
lated items,  creating  a  straightforward 
and  predictable  system  in  place  of 
today's  contradictions  and  ambiguities. 
The  consolidation  of  gasoline  and  gas- 
oline blendstocks  at  a  single  duty  level 
is  consistent  with  the  International 
Trade  Commission's  [ITC]  April  15, 
1985.  recommendations  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittees. The  existing  petrochemical 
naphtha  treatment  is  preserved  and 
an  actual  use  test  established  for  clas- 
sification purposes,  again  consistent 
with  the  ITC  recommendations.* 
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mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
from  the  executive  of  St.  Louis  County 
were  received  in  July  1984.  recognizing 
the  accomplishments  of  both  labor 
and  management  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  harmonious  working  en- 
vironment. 

Jim  and  his  wife  Nancy,  have  four 
chlldren.  Jim,  Janet,  Tom  and  Kathy. 
The  LaBarbera's  reside  in  St.  Louis 
County,  MO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  business  is  Amer- 
ica, and  it  gives  me  great  pride  and 
pleasure  to  honor  such  a  successful 
small  businessman  as  Jim  LaBarbera.* 


JEROME  V.    "JIM"  LaBARBERA 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
that  this  week.  May  5-11,  1985,  has 
been  designated  as  Small  Business 
Week  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  honor  a 
small  businessman  from  my  home 
State  of  Missouri. 

Jim  LaBarbera,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  of  Engi- 
neered Air  Systems,  Inc.,  has  been  se- 
lected as  Missouri's  1985  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

In  the  3  years,  since  LaBarbera  and 
pariner  Michael  Shanahan  bought  En- 
gineered Air,  employment  has  in- 
creased from  290  persons  to  490,  and 
sales  have  climbed  from  $17  million  in 
1981  to  $40  million  last  year. 

Engineered  Air  makes  environmen- 
tal controls,  such  as  air-conditioning 
and  heating  units,  and  ground  support 
equipment,  including  chemical  and  bi- 
ological warfare  decontamination 
units  for  the  U.S.  military. 

Acknowledgments  of  Engineered 
Air's  success  have  come  in  numerous 
forms.  Proclamations  from  both  the 


ORTEGA'S  SECRET  TRIP  TO 
HAVANA 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  justifiably 
outraged  over  Commandante  Daniel 
Ortega's  trip  to  Moscow  immediately 
after  this  House  voted  to  deny  human- 
itarian aid  to  Nicaragua's  progressive 
democratic  opposition.  That  slap  in 
the  face  from  Ortega  continues  each 
day  as  he  hops  aroimd  the  Eastern 
bloc  issuing  press  releases  and  seeking 
replenishments  of  the  Communist  aid 
he  has  received  since  1980.  when  he 
made  his  first  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  guess  what.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
good  commandante  also  took  another 
trip— a  secret  trip— to  Havana  last 
month,  as  reported  for  the  first  time 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  op-ed 
column  written  by  Tad  Szulc,  who  is  in 
Havana.  It's  a  wonder  Ortega  had  the 
time  to  visit  his  Cuban  buddies.  He 
seemed  to  be  completely  occupied  with 
his  propaganda  campaign  and  congres- 
sional lobbying  against  U.S.  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters,  which  we  were  de- 
bating at  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  show  that  we  dis- 
approve of  trips  to  Havana  and  the 
Soviet-bloc  countries  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  leadership.  Let's  support  the 
President  at  the  very  first  opportuni- 
ty.* 
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This  Friday,  a  retirement  dinner  will 
be  held  on  his  behalf  to  acknowledge 
his  contributions  to  public  education. 

Dr.  Molo's  educational  experience 
has  been  quite  extensive.  He  served  as 
a  teacher  for  4  years,  an  elementary 
and  Junior  high  principal  for  8  years, 
an  elementary  school  superintendent 
for  18  years,  a  high  school  superin- 
tendent for  2  years,  and  a  unit  district 
school  superintendent  for  3  years. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  fine  educator  of 
Illinois  youth.  Dr.  Molo  has  made  sev- 
eral contributions  to  improving  the 
quality  of  public  education.  In  1952.  he 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee designed  to  implement  sex  edu- 
cation instruction  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  in  Berkely  School  District 
87— the  first  Illinois  school  district  to 
develop  such  a  program.  From  1956  to 
1960,  he  advised  numerous  school  dis- 
tricts which  sought  to  establish  sex 
education  programs.  Dr.  Molo  has  also 
taught  elementary  and  high  school 
physical  education,  health  and  safety, 
and  elementary  biological  science  and 
mathematics. 

Dr.  Molo's  imprint  on  education  was 
not  only  felt  in  Illinois.  In  1973.  he  es- 
tablished a  computer  education  pro- 
gram at  Brentwood  High  School  in 
Brentwood,  MO.  Brentwood  was  the 
first  high  school  to  implement  such  a 
program  In  St.  Louis  County.  The 
same  year,  he  was  listed  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  State  of  Missiourt  Out- 
standing Education  Who's  Who  In 
Education.  From  1974  to  1976,  Dr. 
Molo  served  on  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion of  Education  Advisory  Committee 
on  School  Finance. 

During  his  years  of  service  to  public 
education.  Dr.  Molo  also  was  actively 
involved  in  the  Illinois  Principals  Asso- 
ciation. He  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  IP  A.  He  also  was  the  president 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Division  of  the  Illi- 
nois Elementary  Principals  Associa- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Molo  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  community  educa- 
tors, parents,  and  students  for  his 
years  of  imselfish  service  to  the  cause 
of  public  education.  I  commend  Dr. 
Molo  for  the  exemplary  contributions 
he  has  made  over  the  years  to  public 
education  and  wish  him  the  best  for 
the  future.* 


DR.  WALTER  J.  MOLO.  JR..  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  school  year,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pleasantdale  School 
District  107  in  Lyons  Township.  IL. 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Molo,  Jr.,  will  retire 
after  years  of  service  to  public  educa- 
tion. 


GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
CHILDREN  ARE  AT  RISK 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  D 

or  WEST  VIRGIKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  in  order  to  once  again 
establish  targeted  programs  directed 
at    the    many    unique    and    pressing 
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needs  of  our  Nation's  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children. 

All  too  often  these  individuals  are 
overlooked  by  our  Nation's  education- 
al policymakers  because  of  a  concern 
that,  in  an  era  of  budget  tightening. 
they  do  not  need  special  additional  re- 
sources. Simply  stated,  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  has  been  well  documented  In  a 
number  of  educational  policy  reports 
Issued  during  the  past  several  years. 

For  example,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  in  its 
report.  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  stated: 
"The  Federal  Government.  In  coopera- 
tion with  States  and  localities,  should 
meet  the  needs  of  key  groups  of  stu- 
dents such  as  gifted  and  talented,  the 
socioeconomically  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority and  language  minority  stu- 
dents, and  the  handicapped.  In  combi- 
nation these  groups  include  both  na- 
tional resources  and  the  Nation's 
youth  who  are  most  at  risk."  All  of 
these  groups,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  gifted  and  talented,  receive 
significant  Federal  assistance.  Fur- 
thermore, this  report  makes  numerous 
references  to  the  gifted  and  talented 
concluding  that  "over  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  gifted  students  do  not 
match  their  tested  ability  with  compa- 
rable achievement  in  school"  and  that 
"despite  widespread  publicity  about  an 
overpopulation  of  teachers,  severe 
shortages  of  certain  kinds  of  teachers 
exist:  *  *  *  among  specialists  in  educa- 
tion for  gifted  and  talented." 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
is  identical  to  S.  134,  introduced  by 
Senator  Iitotm  on  January  3,  1985.  It 
win  again  establish  the  Office  of 
Gifted  and  Talented  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and,  further 
will  authorize  that  $40  million  be  ex- 
pended during  the  next  5  fiscal  years 
for  programs  targeted  to  these  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation. 

My  proposal  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  £>epartment  of  Educa- 
tion to  begin  a  modest  discretionary 
grant  program  which  would  Include 
demonstration  projects.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  for  target  programs 
for  gifted  and  talented  Native  Ameri- 
cans, who  unfortunately,  without  a 
special  Federal  initiative,  would  not 
reach  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
realize  that  these  students  are  indeed 
at  risk.  A  gifted  child  in  a  regular 
classroom  has  no  opportunity;  a  child 
with  a  140  IQ  has  as  much  need  of  a 
specialized  education  as  a  child  with  a 
60  IQ.  We  cannot  fail  In  providing  for 
the  educational  needs  of  this  Nation's 
youth  and  our  country's  future. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  Joined  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  by  my  colleagues. 
William  Clay,  Mzrvtn  Dymally, 
Charles  Hatxs,  Austih  Murfhy, 
Major  Owms,  CHiTis  Pkrkihs,  Gary 
AcKXRMAH,  Helen  Dklicr  Bchtley, 
Walter  Paumtroy,  Alam  Molloham, 
James  H.  Schzur,  Harley  Staggers, 
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Foro  StmiA,  Robert  Wise.  Dor  Youifo 
and  Robert  Toumg.  We  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  Join  us  in  this  effort.* 


THE  VALIANT  MEN  OP  THE  73D 
BOMB  WING 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  mW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  me  now  in 
pajring  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  Mr. 
Murray  Juvelier  of  Flushing,  Queens 
County,  NY,  and  to  all  the  brave  men 
who  fought  with  him  in  the  73d  Bom- 
bardment Wing  on  Salpan  In  1944. 

Mr.  Juvelier  is  a  memt>er  of  the 
498th  Bomb  Group,  73d  Bomb  Wing 
Association.  On  May  8,  1985,  these  ad- 
mirable veterans  will  dedicate  a  plaque 
to  the  1,033  men  who  did  not  return 
from  battle.  This  important  and  his- 
toric commemorative  event  will  take 
place  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  CO,  with  many  of  those 
veterans  who  flew  or  were  part  of  the 
group  in  attendance. 

The  plaque  will  be  installed  on  the 
Academy's  Military  Honor  Wall,  which 
was  built  several  years  ago  to  preserve 
for  posterity  the  feats  of  those  outfits 
that  have  demonstrated  exceptionally 
meritorious  service.  It  is  altogether  ap- 
propriate that  this  wall  is  situated 
only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  grave 
of  Rosie  Enunett  O'Donnell,  the  gen- 
eral who  led  the  73d  Bombardment 
Wing  in  its  first  raid  on  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  of  the  73d 
Bomb  Wing  risked  their  lives  flying  B- 
29's  to  aid  the  allied  forces  in  World 
War  II.  These  courageous  patriots 
fought  valiantly  right  up  until  the 
final  battle  that  brought  triumph  to 
our  Nation  and  our  allies.  Their  re- 
markable fortitude  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  our  victory  over  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  despotism,  and  we  will 
always  be  grateful  for  the  heritage 
their  bravery  bestows  upon  us.  It  is 
truly  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  honor 
these  great  warriors,  who  continued  to 
fight  nobly  for  the  triumph  of  their 
ideals,  even  in  the  face  of  death. 

I  ask  aU  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Join  me 
in  paying  homage  to  the  men  of  the 
73d  Bombardment  Wing  for  their 
legacy  of  valor.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  M. 
THOMPSON 
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to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  good  which  one  person  can 
accomplish  through  volunteer  service 
to  the  community. 

Richard  M.  'Thompson,  a  resident  of 
New  York's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, is  business  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  1049.  and  has  extended 
his  concern  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  into  volimtary 
service  to  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Mr.  Thompson  devotes  a  significant 
portion  of  his  spare  time  to  the  cause 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
He  will  be  recognized  for  his  unselfish 
contributions  during  a  June  14  fund- 
raising  dinner-dance  to  help  the 
March  of  Dimes  in  its  continuing  fight 
against  birth  defects. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  fellow  Long  Islander,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  congratulating  a  gentle,  thoughtful 
man  whose  generosity  of  spirit  can 
always  be  counted  on  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.* 


L.  JACK  BRADT,  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA'S SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  mtw  YORK 

IN  THE^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PKNHSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  Mr.  L.  Jack 
Bradt,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  SI  Handling  Systems,  Inc., 
of  Elaston,  PA,  on  his  being  selected  as 
Pennsylvania's  State  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  High  Technol- 
ogy Initiatives,  I  believe  this  recogni- 
tion is  especially  significant  since  it  re- 
flects the  need  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween high  tech  and  traditional  indus- 
tries. Understanding  the  need  for  U.S. 
business  to  rethink  the  whole  manu- 
facturing process.  Mr.  Bradt  has  devel- 
oped a  flexible  manufacturing  system 
where  materials  and  parts  move  be- 
tween factory  work  stations  at  vari- 
able high  speeds,  all  under  computer 
control.  This  type  of  innovation  sets  a 
strong  example  of  what  is  needed  to 
revive  the  so-called  smokestack  indus- 
tries. 

Setting  examples  in  not  new  to  Jack 
Bradt.  He  has  a  long  history  of  setting 
strong  examples.  Not  only  has  his 
company  flourished  in  the  difficult 
world  market,  with  subsidiary  compa- 
nies in  Germany  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  Joint  venture  in  Japan,  it  has  been 
a  prime  sponsor  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
Advanced  Technology  Center  at 
Lehigh  University.  This  center  was  es- 
tablished to  help  meet  the  goals  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania    to 
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create  and  maintain  jobs,  improve  the 
productivity  of  new  and  existing  busi- 
nesses, and  diversify  Pennsylvania's 
economy  by  creating  and  attracting 
firms  in  advanced  technology  fields. 
Mr.  Bradt  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  its  small  busi- 
ness advocacy  group,  and  is  founder  of 
the  Greater  E^ton  Technology  Einter- 
prise  Center  which  is  designed  to 
foster  business  growth.  Clearly,  small 
businesses  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  bene- 
fit greatly  from  his  advice. 

I  have  come  to  know  L.  Jack  Bradt 
as  a  doer  as  well  as  a  thinker.  His  no- 
nonsense  leadership  approach  to  prob- 
lem solving  is  something  we  can  all 
admire.  He  has  given  so  much  of  this 
to  his  own  community,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  reflecting  on  the  successes  of 
Jack  Bradt.  one  cannot  omit  the  con- 
tributions of  his  fine,  hard-working 
wife.  Pat.  Pat,  a  professional  women  In 
her  own  right,  has  been  a  major 
source  of  support  to  Jack— and  visa 
versa— In  the  course  of  his  career.  Con- 
gratulations are  indeed  in  order  for 
this  outstanding  citizen  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's 15th  District.* 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  2,  1985 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  provided  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman  and 
Mr.  Rangel],  who  reserved  this  time 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  On  May  5, 
1985.  100,000  people  are  expected  to 
gather  near  the  United  Nations  for 
the  14th  annual  "Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry."  To  express  my  soli- 
darity with  Soviet  Jews,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  impor- 
tant facts  concerning  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration. 

It  is  now  a  widely  known  fact  that 
fewer  than  1,000  Soviet  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  in  1984.  This  was 
the  lowest  number  in  over  a  decade, 
and  a  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  51,000 
who  were  allowed  to  emigrate  during 
1979.  What  is  a  less  publicized  fact  is 
that  Soviet  authorities  are  reacting,  at 
least  In  part,  against  the  mass  exodus 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  emigrated  l)etween 
1968  and  1981  when  Soviet  policies 
were  comparatively  more  liberal.  More 
than  a  quarter  million  Jews  had  left 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  early  1980's, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  were 
applying  to  emigrate.  These  develop- 
ments were  an  eml>arrassment  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  who  promoted  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  peoples'  paradise. 
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Experts  on  the  Soviet  Union  have 
determined  that  1979-1980  appear  to 
have  been  the  years  of  a  turning  point 
In  Soviet  emigration  policy.  It  was  at 
this  Jujicture  that  changes  were  made 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  emigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  appli- 
cants were  then  required  to  submit  in- 
vitations from  first  degree  relatives— 
mother/father,  husband/wife— living 
in  the  nation  to  which  emigration  was 
sought. 

Moreover,  the  reasons  for  turning 
down  applications  for  exit  visas 
became  both  more  numerous  and  less 
reasonable.  In  this  connection,  visa  re- 
quests have  been  turned  down  because 
an  applicant  has  more  relatives  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  than  abroad.  Therefore,  the 
Soviet  officials  argued  that  emigration 
would  divide,  not  reunited  the  family. 
Some  applicants  have  received  no 
reason  at  all  for  the  denial  of  their 
visa  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we.  In  the  United 
States,  and  Members  of  Congress,  In 
particular,  must  work  to  loosen  the 
strictures  that  keep  Soviet  Jews  im- 
prisoned under  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  Soviet  regime. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  capable  of  ex- 
ercising a  more  liberal  emigration 
policy  for  Soviet  Jews  when  liberaliza- 
tion will  bring  trade  advantages  or 
other  benefits  to  the  UJS.SJI.  We 
must  not  give  up  hope  that  change  is 
possible. 

Fortunately,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  opportunities  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  over  the 
coming  months,  and  to  include  discus- 
sions of  human  rights  on  the  agenda. 
Renewed  discussions  on  arms  control 
could  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  making  progress  In  the  human 
rights  area.  Also,  between  now  and 
September  1986,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  both  scheduled 
to  participate  In  a  series  of  multilater- 
al Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  CCSCE]  meetings 
that  will  include  the  topics  of  emigra- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  all  ^ho  are  working  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  support  legislation  and 
other  official  initiatives  that  will  open 
the  doors  of  freedom  to  those  now 
locked  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us 
redouble  our  commitment  to  keeping 
the  international  spotlight  on  this  im- 
portant issue.* 


CmCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcaupormia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  calendar  has  summoned  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  landmark  event  in 
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mankind's  age-old  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny. On  Cinco  de  Mayo,  1862  Mexi- 
can President  Benito  Juarez  led  a 
group  of  stouthearted  patriots  against 
the  French  armies  and  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, the  puppet  they  supported. 
This  event  is  celebrated  not  only  by 
Hispanic-Americans,  who  are  such  a 
significant  part  of  the  ethnic  commu- 
nity that  is  southern  California,  but 
by  countless  other  Americans  astute 
enough  to  realize  this  historic  confron- 
tation is  symbolic  of  what  all  nations 
in  our  continent  went  through,  shap- 
ing the  defiant  and  vital  character  of 
the  New  World. 

In  my  beloved  home,  California, 
schools,  cities,  and  organizations  state- 
wide will  be  observing  this  yearly 
event.  This  is  particularly  important 
there,  where  Hispanic  heritage  is, 
much  to  our  advantage,  so  inextrica- 
bly part  of  our  own.  We  demonstrate 
our  solidarity  and  affection  for  our 
neighbors  south  of  the  border,  while 
honoring  ourselves  at  the  same  time. 
The  remembrance  of  Cinco  de  Mayo 
serves  to  illuminate  the  continuing 
struggle  which  American  society,  and 
particularly  Hispanic-Americans,  faces 
against  economic  and  educational  dep- 
rivation. This  is  not  some  event  which 
Is  fading  into  the  mists  of  time,  be- 
cause the  spirit  with  which  we  meet 
the  fresh  challenges  is  as  alive  today 
as  it  was  over  a  century  ago  in  the 
Battle  of  P*uebla. 

While  this  complicated  cultural  saga 
has  had  its  imhappy  side,  the  ot>serv- 
ance  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  is  more  appro- 
priately a  time  to  highlight  the  way  in 
which  the  struggle  of  Hispanics  has 
forged  the  strength  of  family,  the 
faith  and  the  compassion  with  which 
that  people  faces  the  day's  new  adver- 
sities. While  the  struggle  continues,  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  1985,  let  us  witness  the 
continuing  advance  of  a  tough  and  re- 
silient people  Into  their  proper  place 
in  our  legislatures,  schools  and  corpo- 
rate life.  Happily,  this  vital  aspect  of 
the  American  character  is  alive  and 
well.* 


BITBURG  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  S.  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
present  on  House  Conciirrent  Resolu- 
tion 130  pertaining  to  President  Rea- 
gan's upcoming  trip  to  Bitburg,  Ger- 
many. I  voted  present  because  I  do  not 
support  the  honoring  of  Nazi  war 
criminals.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  part  of  any  action  by  this 
body  to  unjustly  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  the  President  was  acting  In 
good  faith  when  he  decided  to  visit  the 
Bitburg  Cemetery  as  a  gesture  of  rec- 
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onciliatlon  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oemumy,  a  country  which  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  community  of 
democratic  nations  and  which  is  now  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States.  I 
will  not  Insult  one  of  our  strongest 
democratic  allies. 

We  all  tuiow  that  the  President  is 
not  anti-Semetic.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  visit  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  Concentration  Camp  and  I 
hope  that  this  will  mitigate  the  con- 
troversy. I  further  hope  that  as  the 
President  embarks  on  this  im(x>rtant 
mission  of  peace  that  these  acts  of 
friendship  extended  toward  the  people 
of  Germany  are  not  misinterpreted  by 
others.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MR.  ROT  UPE 


BETHLEHEM  BAPTIST 
CHRISTIAN  ACADEMY 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CAUrORMIA 
in  THZ  HOUSX  OP  RKPRZSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  honor  the  students  in 
the  third-grade  class  of  Bethlehem 
Baptist  Christian  Academy  from  Fair- 
fax. VA.  These  students  visited  the 
U.S.  Capitol  on  AprU  16,  1985.  While 
they  were  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Chamber,  they  recited  five  verses  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  It  was  very 
moving  to  hear  the  earnestness  in 
their  voices  as  they  said  the  words 
which  express  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  proud  of  these  young  people 
and  their  teachers,  for  their  character 
and  dedication  to  the  American  spirit 
of  love  and  goodwill.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
serve  in  this  great  body  and  be  able  to 
uphold  the  values  of  liberty.  These 
youngsters  represent  our  future  and 
our  work  here  will  guarantee  them  the 
freedoms  of  America. 

The  members  of  the  third-grade 
class  and  their  teachers  are:  Mrs.  Mar- 
ianne Tiemey.  teacher.  Mrs.  Marlene 
Koekl.  aide:  David  Abbott.  Lauren  An- 
derson. Trey  Beavers.  Christopher 
Booth.  Mark  Bowers.  Juli  Brymer, 
Sarah  Byrne.  Claudia  Cabanas.  Ste- 
phen Dodson.  Timothy  Oadell.  J.R. 
Gantt,  Amanda  Gee.  Sarah  Jane 
Godby.  Adam  Haines.  Sandra  Hall. 
Megan  Henry.  Duncan  Hunter.  Teresa 
McLachlan.  Douglas  May,  Henry 
Price.  MicheUe  Ratcliffe.  Billy  Selfert. 
John  SmaUwood.  Joseph  Smith,  Brian 
Trick,  and  Laura  Williams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  hard 
work  of  the  third-grade  class  of  Beth- 
lehem Baptist  Christian  Academy.* 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OPTKXAS 
nf  TBI  HODSK  or  RKPRXSSNTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
share  concern  about  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  country.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  our 
Nation's  superior  education  system  is 
the  dedication  and  sacrifice  by  our 
teachers  and  principals.  I  have  recent- 
ly received  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  the  fifth  grade  class  of  Lee 
School  in  Port  Arthur.  TX.  one  of  the 
finest  elementary  schools  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  students  have 
written  to  express  their  appreciation 
and  to  praise  the  fine  job  done  by 
Principal  Roy  Lipe.  His  wisdom,  self- 
less dedication,  and  commitment  to 
the  well-being  of  children  during  his 
34  years  In  education  has  made  him  a 
very  special  person  who  will  have  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  students. 
their  parents,  and  the  entire  communi- 
ty for  many  years  to  come. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
on  May  16  we  all  extend  to  him  our 
warmest  best  wishes  for  the  future 
and  our  heartiest  congratulations  on 
an  outstanding  life  of  service  in  educa- 
tion.* 


JOHN  WHITEHEAD  AS  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE:  A  WISE 
CHOICE 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  mw  jntsKT 

IR  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSEirrATIVES 

MoTiday,  May  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  administra- 
tion on  its  wise  selection  of  Mr.  John 
Cunningham  Whitehead  as  the  new 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  the 
highest  personal  regard  for  John  and 
believe  that  his  many  talents  and 
broad  experience  will  be  well-em- 
ployed as  he  helps  to  shape  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

I  am  proud  that,  like  myself,  his 
roots  are  in  Montclalr.  NJ.  He  now  re- 
sides in  Essex  Fells.  New  Jersey  right- 
fully claims  him  «» its  own. 

John  is  a  world  traveler,  and  his  ex- 
perience and  Involvement  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Trilateral  Commission  wUl 
serve  him  well  in  his  new  position.  As 
president  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  he  has  helped  refugees, 
and  traveled  into  Hungary.  Pakistan, 
the  Sudan.  Cambodia.  Thailand,  and 
Vietnam. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  said 
that  "In  the  financial  world.  Mr. 
Whitehead  has  been  among  the  most 
respected  leaders."  In  the  world  of  na- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  Mr.  White- 
head will  be  just  as  respected. 
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I  trust  that  this  body  will  give  him 
our  confidence  and  strong  support  as 
he  helps  to  guide  our  Nation's  rela- 
tions with  other  States.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
stature  serving  our  country  in  such  an 
Important  office.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  AND  MRS. 
JAMES  KLINENBERG 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIPORN  lA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  James  Klinenberg  and  his 
wife.  Lynn,  to  the  advancement  of 
medicine  and  community  health. 

For  the  last  20  years.  Dr.  Klinenberg 
has  been  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  medical  community.  As 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  of  Cedars-Sinai  Med- 
ical Center-UCLA  School  of  Medicine, 
staff  physician,  UCLA  Medical  Center 
Hospital  assistant  dean.  UCLA  School 
of  Medicine,  and  attending  physician. 
Wadsworth  VA  Hospital,  Dr.  Klinen- 
berg has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fields  of  research,  training,  and  pa- 
tient care. 

Before  settling  in  California,  Dr. 
Klinenberg  received  his  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  earned  his  M.D.  from  the 
George  Washington  School  of  Medi- 
cine. He  continued  his  clinical  training 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  where 
he  served  as  medical  Intern  and  resi- 
dent physician  and  as  clinical  associate 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases.  Bethesda, 
MD. 

James  Kllnenberg's  long  association 
with  the  Arthritis  Foundation  began 
in  1966  when  he  became  a  postdoctoral 
fellow  and  continues  to  the  present. 
His  numerous  activities  with  the  foun- 
dation have  included  serving  the 
southern  California  chapter  as  presi- 
dent and  chairman,  member  and  vice 
president  of  the  executive  committee; 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
medical  and  scientific  committee, 
member  and  chairman  of  the  govern- 
ment affairs  committee:  chairman  of 
the  grants  subcommittee  and  research 
committee;  editorial  board  member, 
arthritis  and  rheumatism;  member  of 
the  medical  administrative  committee, 
board  of  governors,  board  of  trustees, 
executive  committee. 

A  brief  mention  of  some  of  Dr.  Klln- 
enberg's other  associations  include 
American  Rheumatism  Association- 
chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
member  of  the  executive  committee, 
secretary  treasurer,  vice  president  and 
president  elect;  southern  California 
Rheumatism  Society— president;  Asso- 
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elation  of  American  Medical  Colleges- 
member  of  group  on  medical  educa- 
tion; NIH,  chairman  and  member  of 
the  committee  to  the  cooperating  clin- 
ics grant:  UCLA  School  of  Medicine- 
chairman,  educational  policy  and  cur- 
riculum committee:  UCR/UCLA— cur- 
riculum committee;  American  College 
of  Physicians— member.  Governor's 
committee  for  college  affairs:  chair- 
man. State  arthritis  council;  U.S. 
Pharmacopeia  and  the  National  For- 
mulary Panel  on  Allergy.  Immunology 
and  Connective  Disease;  chairman.  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Advisory  Board:  sub- 
committee of  the  American  board  of 
internal  medicine  on  clinical  compe- 
tency president.  Association  of  Pro- 
gram Directors  in  Internal  Medlcme. 

As  a  leading  authority  on  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  arthritis,  rheu- 
matic diseases,  gout,  lupus,  metabolic, 
and  renal  disorders,  James  Klinenberg 
has  authored  numerous  papers  for 
professional  medical  journals  and  has 
contributed  substantive  chapters  to 
medical  reference  publications.  His  de- 
finitive research,  teaching,  and  writing 
have  earned  Dr.  Klinenberg  the  high- 
est respect  and  accolades  from  his 
peers  in  the  medical  community. 

As  the  mother  of  four  children- 
Susan.  Ellen.  Ricky,  and  Steven— Lynn 
Klinenberg  has  been  closely  associated 
with  community  youth  activities,  serv- 
ing as  a  Cub  Scout  leader.  Brownie 
leader.  Girl  Scout  leader,  and  PTA  of- 
ficer, and  has  participated  in  numer- 
ous fundraislng  activities  on  behalf  of 
these  organizations. 

Lynn  Klinenberg  has  been  equally 
effective  as  an  organizer  and  coordina- 
tor of  many  health  care  auxiliary 
groups.  She  has  devoted  her  energies 
and  considerable  talent  In  creating  a 
women's  group  to  start  a  diabetes  unit 
at  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  served  as  both  president 
and  vice  president  for  7  years;  orga- 
nized the  group  effort — a  combined 
group  of  the  Arthritis  Foimdation.  Di- 
abetes Unlt-CSMC,  Leukemia  Society 
of  America  and  Loyola-Marymount 
University,  and  started  the  group 
effort  auction.  She  has  been  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  group  effort  for  7  years. 
Mrs.  Klinenberg  is  active  in  both  the 
UCLA  and  Cedars-Sinai  Doctor's 
Wives  Group  and  has  participated  in 
the  Arthritis  Foundation's  Telethon 
for  15  years.  She  served  on  the  execu- 
tive board  and  helped  create  the 
Monty  Hall  Diabetes  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment and  is  the  local  arrangements 
chairman  for  the  National  American 
Rheumatism  Association. 

On  May  11.  1985.  Dr.  James  and 
Lynn  Klinenberg  will  be  honored  with 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League's  Medical 
Division  Achievement  and  Service 
Award.  I  ask  the  members  to  join  with 
me  in  congratulating  Jsmies  and  Ljrnn 
Klinenberg  on  this  special  occasion.  In 
their  dedication  and  service  to  the 
community,  they  have  exemplified  the 
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best  in  American  ideals— excellence  in 
performance  and  a  true  sense  of 
caring.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY: 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHXr  SETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1985 
*  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1985 
is  a  landmark  year  for  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston,  MA.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1984-85  academic 
school  year.  Northeastern  kicked  off  a 
year-long  celebration  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  75th  Anniversary  of  Co- 
operative Education.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
honor  them  before  this  body  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  quality 
higher  education  was  limited  to  the  af- 
fluent. However,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  like  co-op  education, 
the  door  was  gradually  opened  to  all 
groups.  Individuals  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  unable  to  devote 
their  time  to  full-time  academic  study, 
were  at  last  given  a  chance  to  engage 
in  first-rate  classroom  instruction, 
while  simultaneously  earning  an 
income  in  their  chosen  professions. 

A  pioneer  in  co-op  education.  North- 
eastern has  grown  to  become  the  larg- 
est private  educational  institution  in 
the  Nation,  and  is  also  recognized 
around  the  world  as  the  leader  in  co- 
op education.  Co-op  graduates  can  be 
found  anywhere  from  America's  board 
rooms  to  court  rooms.  Because  of  the 
demonstrated  success  rate  of  its  gradu- 
ates, the  university  continues  to  at- 
tract an  overwheln:dng  number  of  stu- 
dents and  employers  to  their  campuses 
each  year.  This  year.  Northeastern  ex- 
pects to  place  at  least  9,500  students 
with  2,500  employers. 

When  Northeastern  first  opened  its 
doors  in  1898,  classes  were  held  In  the 
attic  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  Today  the  universi- 
ty sits  on  55  acres  of  land  in  Boston 
and  efforts  are  currently  underway  for 
further  expansion.  Their  curriculum 
has  also  been  expanded  to  Include  a 
number  of  graduate  and  professional 
programs  in  addition  to  programs  in 
the  university  college. 

Northeastern  University  has  a  proud 
history,  and  their  future  looks  to  be 
equally  promising.* 


COL.  ROBERT  J.  PFLEGHARDT 
HONORED 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VtRGIXIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 

*  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished   service    of    Col.    Robert    J. 
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Pfleghardt  to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Nation.  On  August  12.  1985, 
Colonel  Pfleghardt  will  be  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  after 
serving  30  years  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Since  September  1982,  Colonel 
Pfleghardt  has  been  a  member  of  the 
352d  Civil  Affairs  Command  [CACl. 
Prior  to  Joining  the  352d  CAC,  Colonel 
Pfleghardt  served  as  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  OvU  Military  Oper- 
ations of  the  310th  Theater  Army 
Area  Command. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Army  War 
College  Alumni  Association,  ai:d  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Association  where  he  held  several  of- 
fices, including  chapter  president. 

Colonel  Pfleghardt  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  on  June  13, 
1955.  He  entered  active  duty  in  Febru- 
ary 1956  and  was  assigned  to  the  586th 
Float  Bridge  Company  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  GA.  In  September  1956  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  78th  Engineer  Combat 
Battalion  and  served  in  Germany.  His 
next  active  duty  tour  was  an  Instruc- 
tor with  the  XJJB.  Army  Engineer 
School,  Fort  Belvoir.  VA.  After  release 
from  active  duty,  he  continued  his 
military  career  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
His  decorations  include  the  Meritori- 
ous Service  Medal  and  Commendation 
Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster. 

Colonel  Pfleghardt  is  a  graduate  of 
the  engineer  officer  basic  course,  engi- 
neer officer  advanced  course,  quarter- 
master advanced  course,  associate  lo- 
gistics executive  development  course. 
Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  UJS.  Army  War  College. 

In  civilian  life.  Colonel  Pfleghardt 
holds  a  doctorate  in  education  from 
the  American  University  and  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Rose 
Pfleghardt,  of  Woodboume,  NY,  and 
the  late  William  Nicholas  Pfleghardt 
of  Brooklyn,  NY.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Doris  Fay  McLarty  of  Smyrna. 
GA.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of 
three  children;  Elizabeth  F..  Robert 
M.,  and  Catherine  D.— Mrs.  Catherine 
P.  Weisenburger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Colonel  Pfleghardt  on  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  and  to  extend  my 
warmest  best  wishes  for  a  healthy, 
happy,  and  long  retirement  for  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Pfleghardt.* 


FRANK  DONNER:  A  LIFETIME  OF 
DEDICATION  TO  THE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  CONMBLTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1985 
*  Mr.    MORRISON    of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  tribute  to 
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Prank  Donner,  author  of  "The  Age  of 
Surveillance"  (1980).  "The  UnAmerl- 
cans"  (1968)  and.  most  recently.  "The 
Legacy  of  Haymarket,"  the  Nation's 
leading  authority  on  abuses  of  police 
surveillance,  and  chairperson  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Chapter  of  the  Con- 
necticut C^vll  Liberties  Union. 

Yesterday,  in  recognition  of  a  life- 
time of  dedication  to  civil  liberties,  Mr. 
Donner  received  the  chapter's  highest 
honor,  the  award  for  Unyielding  Com- 
mitment to  the  BUI  of  Rights,  in  a 
ceremony  in  Southport.  CT. 

No  one  has  contributed  more  to  the 
protection  of  our  rights  as  Americans. 
No  one  has  spoken  more  eloquently  of 
the  consequences  of  abdicating  our 
commitment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Prank  Donner  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  personally,  and  I  know  he  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many,  many 
others.  His  commitment  to  civil  liber- 
ties has  tnily  been  unyielding.* 


M.  SGT.  BILL  ARRIS.  JR..  USMC 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MAssACHusrrrs 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  RKPRXSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  198S 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  an  unprecedented  honor 
paid  recently  to  M.  Sgt.  WUllam  E. 
Arris.  Jr..  USMC. 

Master  Sergeant  Arris  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  as  the  first  enlisted  man 
to  receive  the  Adm.  Ben  Moreel  Award 
for  logistics  competence. 

Master  Sergeant  Arris  has  served 
our  country  In  the  Marine  Corps  for 
17  years.  His  is  the  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  charge  of  supply  op- 
erations control  center.  2d  Supply  Bat- 
talion. 3d  Force  Service  Support 
Qroup. 

The  Navy  League's  citation  notea 
that  in  1983,  Master  Sergeant  Arris: 

Took  charfe  of  logljtlc  support  being  pro- 
vided to  Maxines  and  the  Navy  ashore  in 
Lebanon.  He  peraonally  coordinated  move- 
ment of  peraonnel,  equipment,  and  suppliea 
to  the  service  support  group*  of  three 
marine  amphibious  units,  ensuring  smooth 
operations.  His  leadership  enhanced  the 
supply  support  capablUtlea  of  the  bulk  ware- 
house management  unit. 

Bill  Arris  halls  from  Qulncy.  MA. 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing his  fine  funily  for  many  years. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  this 
exemplary  marine  on  an  award  well 
earned  and  on  a  difficult  Job  splendid- 
ly done.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
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mlttees.  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Conorxssiokal 
Rkcori)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  7.  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Rxcoro. 

Mxmif  OS  ScHXDtnjcD 

MAYS 
9:00  a.m. 
*  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affidrs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
changes  In  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SI>-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Hortencia  Benavides.  of 
Texas.  Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  ICary- 
land.  Lorain  Miller,  of  Michigan, 
Claude  O.  Swafford.  of  Tennessee, 
Robert  A.  Valols.  of  North  Carolina, 
William  C.  Ourant  III,  of  Michigan. 
Paul  B.  Eaglin,  of  North  Carolina. 
Pepe  J.  Mendez.  of  Colorado,  Thomas 
P.  Smegal,  Jr.,  of  California.  Basile  J. 
Uddo,  of  Louisiana,  and  Michael  B. 
Wallace,  of  Mississippi,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

8D-430 
0:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Porelgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  foctulng  on  as- 
sistance to  non-Communist  insurgen- 
cies. 

BD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
and  the  Health  Care  Plnancing  Ad- 
ministration. 

8D-110 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-ue.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marshall  B.  Babson.  of  Connecticut. 
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and  Wllford  W.  Johansen.  of  Califor- 
nia, each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.J.  Res. 
81.  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Barnabas  McHenry  as  a  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, and  other  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative business. 

8R-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  D.  Negroponte,  of  New  York,  to 
be   Assistant   Secretary   of  State  for 
Oceans    and    International    Environ- 
ment and  Scientific  Affairs,  and  WU- 
llam A.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be    Ambassador   to   the    Kingdom   of 
Thailand. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    resume 
markup   of   proposed    legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  intelligence  conununity. 

SH-319 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Ttansportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  assess  rural  econo- 
my. 

SR-486 
13:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  overall  impact 
of  drug  use  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

8D-1U 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

SD-134 

MAY  9 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-3B3 


9:30  I 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Health  Resource*  and  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  vocational 
education  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-118 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  936,  to  provide 
Improved  protection  lor  Investors  in 
the    Oovemment    securities    market, 
and  related  measures. 

SD-638 


'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fusion  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  409,  S.  411,  and 
S.  1006.  bills  to  simplify  the  current 
Federal  tax  system. 

SD-2I5 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  8,  S. 
875.  S.  876,  bUls  to  clarify  and  Improve 
certain  health  care  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  and  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  related 
proposals,  and  S.  387,  to  provide  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  certain  administrative 
decisions  of  the  VA,  to  codify  certain 
VA  adjudication  procedures,  to  Im- 
prove the  VA  appeals  process,  to  re- 
quire the  VA  to  comply  with  certain 
rulemaking  procedures,  and  to  provide 
for  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  serv- 
ing as  legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee  To  resume 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  Aircraft  Procurement. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  E.  Courtney,  of  California, 
and  Ernest  E.  Pell,  of  Maryland,  each 
to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

SD-419 
•Governmental  A/fairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Orace  Commission 
Report. 

SD-343 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-338 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Includ- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund).  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-13B 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  proposed 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrall)   to 
the  private  sector. 

SD-236 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  estab- 
lishment and  implementation  of  the 
National  Pacemaker  Registry. 

SD-628 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534. 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps, 
of  Engineers  to  construct  various  proj- 
ects for  improvements  to  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
lated proposals. 

SD-406 

MAY  13 
9:00  am. 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  international 
terrorism  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

SD-226 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  narcotic  traffick- 
ing. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
E!nergy  and  Natiutil  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  energy 
programs  and  nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 

MAY  14 

9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmat«8  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Eklucation.  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
changes  in  the  f  iiuuicial  services  indus- 
try. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy     Regulation     and     Conservation 
Committeee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  standards. 

SD-366 
•  Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  43,  to  grant  line 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President 
on  appropriation  bills. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  501  and 
S.  616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets 
for   United   States   agricultural   com- 
modities,   provide    price    and    Income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
Income  food  assistance  programs,  and 
related  measures. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy, 

SD-I38 
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Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. focusing  on  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  tne  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

St>A\9 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  weight  re- 
duction products  and  plans,  focusing 
on  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  diet  prod- 
ucts. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  S.  483,  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-315 
2K)0pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  conservation 
and  renewable  programs. 

SD-366 

MAY  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-234 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Army 
modernization.        a 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

8D-419 
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Oovemmental  Af falra 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on 
weight  reduction  products,  focusing  on 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  diet  prod- 
ucts. 

8D-342 

Judiciary 

To   continue   lolnt   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

International  terrorism   and   narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 
3:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  closed  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

8-116.  Capitol 

Judiciary 

To  hold  Joint  closed  hearings  with  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism   and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

8-116.  Capitol 

MAT  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Biislness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  415.  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Protection  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  fossil 
energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, foctislng  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
bills  to  authorize  the  VS.  Army  Corps 
of    EInglneers    to    construct    various 
projects   for   Improvements   to   rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SCM06 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  prospective  report  to 
Congress  on  emerging  clean-coal  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 
MAT  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

SR-253 
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MAT  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  section  404   of   the 
Clean  Water  Act,  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SE>-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, focusing  on  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAT  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,   Post   Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report  on  Federal 
pay  equity  and  classification  system. 

SI>-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 

MAT  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586.  to  provide 
for  the  review  of  certain  authority  in 
awarding   international   airline   route 
certificates  issued  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act. 

SR-2S3 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To   continue   oversight   hearings   on   a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
Federal  pay  equity  and  classlilcatlon 
system. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  knd  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  locate 
missing  children. 

SD-430 

jxnns3 

9:30  a.m. 
•Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  the  Medicare  direct  medical 
education  pass-through. 

SD-215 


May  6,  1985 


May  6,  1985 


JUNE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impact  of  imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  the  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try. 

SD-366 

JX7NES 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  814.  to  make 
technical  corrections  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

SD-215 

JT7NE6 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Sutx»mmlttee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impact  of  coal  imports  on  the  domestic 
coal  industry. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(P.L.  97-414),  focusing  on  section  7<b) 
relating  to  radiation-cancer  liability. 

SI>-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
trative activities  of  Oallaudet  College 
and  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

SR-428 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  to  revise  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  existing  hydroelec- 
tric facilities,  and  S.  426,  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consumers. 

SD-366 


JUNE  12 


9:30  a.m. 


Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (P.L.  97-414),  focusing  on  section 
7(b)  relating  to  radiation-cancer  liabil- 
ity. 

SD-430 


JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
natural  gas  market. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  the  military. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


10609 


CANCELLATIONS 


MATS 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


tions. 


SD-226 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wagner,  minister. 
Eastern  Hills  Church  of  Christ.  Mar- 
shall. TX.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  the  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  Universe,  we  are 
grateful  we  live  in  a  free  land  suid  to  a 
large  extent  in  a  time  of  peace.  We 
pray  this  great  Nation  of  ours  will 
always  enjoy  freedom  and  practice  Jus- 
tice and  righteousness.  May  we  each 
have  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  that 
is  ours,  according  to  the  trust  placed 
in  our  hands  and  endeavor  to  act  as  to 
be  an  influence  for  good  that  peace 
may  prevail  throughout  the  world  ena- 
bling men  the  liberty  to  pursue  happi- 
ness. God  grant  each  Member  of  this 
Congress  wisdom,  courage,  and  fidelity 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  and 
bless  their  efforts  as  they  formulate 
legislation  affecting  the  lives  of  all  of 
us. 

In  the  precious  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  241,  nays 
164,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
27.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No. 

961 

YEAS-241 

Ackemum 

AtUns 

Boggs 

Ak&ka 

AuColn 

Boland 

Alexander 

Barnes 

Boner  (TN) 

Anderson 

Bates 

Bonker 

Andrews 

BedeU 

Borski 

Annunzio 

Bennett 

Bosco 

Anthony 

Bermmn 

Boucher 

Applegmte 

BevlU 

Boxer 

Armey 

Blaol 

Brooks 

Broorafleld 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

ByrxHi 

Carr 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  laOana 

Dellujns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Prort 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlnl 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateraan 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Blllrakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 


Hucltaby 

Hughe* 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kenoelly 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Koatmayer 

LaFkke 

LAntoa 

Latu 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Ifarkey 

Martines 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Mazaoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Mlneu 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

NAYS— 164 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 


QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

RUMO 

Sato 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slsiaky 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vdkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhIUey 

Whitten 

WiUiams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 


Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

Craig 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 

Daub 


Davto 

DeL^y 

DeWlne 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Evans(IA) 

Pawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FUh 

Frenzel 

Oallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Oregg 

Orotberg 

Ounderson 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

HUlU 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kuich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 


Leach  (LA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

NIelson 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Porter 

Pursell 

Regula 

Ridge 

RItter 

Roberts 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SIkorski 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stiwig 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-2 
Dymally  Ford  (MI) 


Addabbo 

Aspln 

Barnard 

Bellenson 

Bonior(MI) 

Breaux 

Carper 

Chappell 

Coleman  (TX) 
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Dickinson  Mitchell 

Dixon  Oxley 

Dowdy  Robinson 

Fascell  Roybal 

Fowler  Vander  Jagt 

Franltlln  Weaver 

Green  Whltehurst 

Kolter  Whittaker 

Loeffler  Wortley 

D  1220 


Mr.  FAWELL,  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER, 
and  Mr.  CAMPBELL  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINISTER  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

(Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.,  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  minister  of  my  church, 
the  Eastern  Hills  Church  in  Marshall. 
TX,  Robert  F.  Wagner,  for  his  inspira- 
tional and  timely  prayer  which  opened 
today's  session.  In  addition,  I  want  to 
thank  Chaplain  Ford  for  his  assistance 
and  courtesy  in  arranging  for  Robert 
Wagner  to  deliver  the  prayer. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
will  soon  be  leaving  this  body  to 
become  a  Federal  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Texas.  Having  my 
minister  with  me  at  this  time  is  espe- 
cially rewarding,  and  we  both  share  In 
the  excitement  and  honor  of  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  today. . 

Robert  Wagner  has  served  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  for  some  27  years. 
He  began  preaching  in  Bainbrldge. 
GA.  and  his  ministry  brought  him  to 
the  Eastern  Hills  Church  of  Christ  In 
Marshall  some  4  years  ago. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Cenla 
Mae  Groom,  and  they  have  two  sons 
and  two  grandchildren.  In  addition  to 
his  ministry,  Robert  Wagner  worked 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  State  of  Florida  for  25  years.  He 
also  served  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
from  1942  to  1945. 

Again,  It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome 
Robert  Wagner  to  Washington,  DC. 
We  are  very  proud  of  him. 


OFFICIAL  OBJECTORS  FOR  THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  ON  THE 
REPUBLICAN  SIDE,  99TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  the  official  ob- 
jectors for  the  Private  Calendar  on  the 
Republican  side  for  the  99th  Congress. 

Our  official  objectors  will  be  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenneh],  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Brown),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  DeWine]. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1157,  MARITIME  PRO- 
GRAMS AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-65)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  157),  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1157)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendsu-  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1784,  PANAMA  CANAL 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-66)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  158),  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1784)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
dean  of  the  New  York  Republlclan  del- 
egation, it  is  with  great  regret  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  announce  the 
passing  on  Thursday,  May  2,  of  a  close 
friend  and  former  colleague— Harold 
C.  Ostertag. 

Harold  represented  the  people  of 
New  York's  39th  and  37th  Congres- 
sional Districts  for  nearly  15  years.  His 
dedication  to  his  congressional  duties 
and  his  constituents  served  to  inspire 
many  Members  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation.  He  established  a 
tradition  of  excellence  which  was  ably 
upheld  by  his  successor,  now  retired. 
Barber  Conable,  and  which  I  am  cer- 
tain will  be  upheld  by  newly  elected 
Representative  Fred  Ek:KERT. 

Harold  was  bom  in  Attica,  NY,  on 
June  22,  1896.  He  attended  Attica 
High  School  and  later  graduated  from 
Chamberlain  Military  Institute  in 
Perry,  NY.  In  1915.  at  the  age  of  19,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Army  and  served  in 
France  with  the  55th  Pioneer  Infsintry 
In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
In  France.  His  political  career  began  in 
1932  when  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  where  he  served 
until  1950. 

While  in  the  assembly,  he  pioneered 
the  effort  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
cooperation  between  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  bodies.  This 
effort  led  him  to  create  the  Coimcll  of 
State  Governments  and  to  seek  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Interstate  Coop- 
eration. These  positions  further  con- 
vinced him  of  the  importance  of  Inter- 
governmental relations. 

Harold  continued  this  work  when  he 
came  to  Congress  In  1951.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  played  a 
major  role  In  my  early  Interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Harold  was  also  widely  recognized 
for  his  work  In  the  Defense  suid  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 


committees. He  worked  long  and  hard 
to  ensure  that  American  tax  dollars 
were  spent  wisely  and  effectively. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Harold  Ostertag  during  the  88th  con- 
gress and  believe  that  it  is  a  tribute  to 
his  foresight  and  ability  that  his  Influ- 
ence remains  today.  He  was  conunitted 
to  ensuring  a  cost-effective  Federal 
Government.  An  ideal  we  hear  much 
of  today. 

Recently,  another  vision  of  Harold's 
was  fulfilled— the  expansion  of  mili- 
tary facilities  in  upstate  New  York. 
Harold  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
merits  of  New  York  as  a  site  for  mili- 
tary installations  and  he  strongly  en- 
couraged the  New  York  delegation  to 
aggressively  seek  military  contracts. 
This  year,  after  nearly  10  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation,  the  Army  and 
the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion, announced  that  Fort  Drum  will 
be  the  home  of  the  10th  Mountain  Di- 
vision. 

In  closing,  Nancy  and  I  would  like  to 
express  our  sincere  condolences  to 
Harold's  wife  Grace.  Harold  was  an 
outstanding  Congressman  and  a  good 
friend.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
of  us  who  knew  him. 

D  1230 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  Yor*.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harold  C.  Ostertag  pre- 
ceded Barber  Conable  for  14  years  as 
the  Representative  of  the  Rochester 
and  western  New  York  State  area  con- 
gressional district.  He  was  an  expert 
on  national  defense  matters  in  Con- 
gress as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee,  and  he  was 
an  early  supporter  of  our  Nation's 
space  program  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Congressman  Ostertag  was  warmly 
regarded  by  his  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  by  the  people  that  he  represented. 

Mr.  Ostertag  held  elective  public 
office  for  32  years,  first  being  elected 
to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  In 
1932  and  serving  there  for  18  years 
before  his  election  to  the  Congress.  It 
was  in  the  State  Assembly  that  he  de- 
veloped an  active  Interest  In  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  He  continued  that 
Interest  here  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  also  a  delegate  to 
three  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions from  1952  through  1960. 

Harold  Ostertag  as  bom  in  Attica, 
NY,  in  1896.  and  lived  there  most  of 
his  life  until  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress. He  served  with  the  American 
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Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War  I, 
took  a  leading  role  In  veterans'  affairs 
after  the  war  and  had  a  career  in  rail- 
roading with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

I  remember,  as  a  youngster,  still 
early  in  high  school,  the  courtesies 
that  he  extended  to  me,  and  I  feel 
privileged  to  follow  in  his  path. 

His  wife,  Grace,  survives,  and  we 
extend  to  her  our  condolences. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  Harold  C.  Oster- 
tag. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30.  1985.  on  roUcall  vote  No.  84. 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  130. 1 
voted  "yea."  My  vote  was  not  regis- 
tered by  the  voting  machine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  inserted  in  the  permanent 
Record.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  SERV- 
ICEMEN ON  THE  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY  OF  VICTORY  IN 
EUROPE 

iMi.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  will  mark  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  victory  in  Ehirope. 

In  countries  throughout  Europe  this 
week,  flags  are  being  flown,  parades 
and  other  ceremonies  are  being  held 
to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  Europe 
from  Hitler's  oppression. 

I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  in 
this  country  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  servicemen  who  helped  re- 
store freedom  to  those  who  suffered 
under  the  Nazis. 

I  have  asked  Congressman  Bob 
Gakcia  to  call  up  a  resolution  honor- 
ing the  4  million  American  servicemen 
who  marched  through  Europe  with 
our  allies  to  end  this  sad  chapter  in 
world  history. 

I  think  tt  is  important  to  remember 
those  who  died  in  this  effort,  as  well 
as  those  veterans  who  will  be  very 
much  a  part  of  ceremonies  in  E^irope 
and  in  this  country  tomorrow. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 


DANIEL  ORTEGAS  LOYALTIES 
AND  INTENTIONS 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Daniel  Ortega's  shopping  tour 
through  the  Communist  capitals  of 
Europe  must  be  a  revelation  to  those 
who  argued  a  few  days  ago  that  his 
ties  to  the  Soviets  were  exaggerated. 

You  can't  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  warm  reception  he  received 
from  his  Marxist  hosts.  But  knowing 
how  the  Soviets  operate  makes  you 
wonder  what  elaborate  strings  were  at- 
tached to  those  fancy  aid  packages. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  we  will  see 
the  quid  pro  quo  emerge  gradually  in 
ways  that  no  patriotic  American  nor 
our  allies  will  appreciate. 

Will  we  see  the  introduction  of 
Soviet  missiles  Just  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  our  borders  as  a  result  of 
this  trip?  Or.  will  it  be  the  long-await- 
ed arrival  of  Soviet  Migs  on  our  door- 
step? Or.  the  accelerated  transition  of 
Nicaragua  to  a  full-fledged.  Cuban- 
style.  Soviet  client  state? 

It  makes  you  wonder  what  surprises 
Ortega  and  Gorbachev  are  cooking  up 
for  us.  But  it  should,  once  and  for  all. 
remove  any  doubts  about  Ortega's  real 
loyalties  and  intentions. 


abouts  either  to  my  office  or  to  the 
local  authorities  in  Lafourche  Parish 
in  Louisiana. 


ASHLEY  BORNE:  MISSING  CHILD 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife. 
Gayle,  was  bom  and  raised  in  a  small 
comer  of  America  that  is  probably  rec- 
ognized by  very  few  Americans.  It  is  a 
small  place  called  Chouplc,  LA.  In 
Choupic,  LA.  news  of  the  national 
tragedy  of  missing  children  has 
become  a  personal  and  community 
tragedy  for  Choupic  and  the  Lannie 
Borne  family. 

Last  Tuesday,  this  girl.  Ashley,  the 
13-year-old  daughter  of  Lannie  Borne 
and  his  wife  Beverly  disappeared  from 
home,  with  no  word,  no  message,  no 
evidence  or  why  or  where  she  has 
gone,  no  word  at  all  of  what  may 
become  of  her. 

She  is  13  years  old.  and  she  was  last 
seen  in  a  light  green  1982  Delta  88 
Oldsmobile.  license  plates  Louisiana 
391X920.  She  is  5  feet  1  inch  tall.  115 
pounds,  blue  eyes,  with  freckles  and 
light  brown  hair.  She  was  last  seen 
wearing  a  pink  sweater,  blue  jeans, 
and  Nike  tennis  shoes. 

Her  mother  and  father  are  frantical- 
ly seeking  help  to  locate  her.  So  far, 
no  one  has  provided  a  single  clue  as  to 
her  whereabouts. 

So  the  national  tragedy  of  missing 
children  has  struck  close  to  home  in 
Choupic.  LA.  We  all  pray  that  Ashley 
is  safe  and  that  someone  will  soon 
help  us  find  her  and  report  her  where- 


THE  SANDINISTA  REGIME  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
less  than  2  weeks  ago,  this  House 
voted  to  reject  aid  to  the  Contras. 
which  would  have  helped  to  continue 
pressure  on  Managua  to  moderate  its 
behavior  in  Central  America. 

We  now  know  that  not  only  is  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua  not 
moderating  its  behavior,  it  is  also  in- 
creasing its  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  what  only  can  be  considered  a  direct 
slap  in  the  face  of  those  in  the  Con- 
gress who  seemed  to  be  conciliatory 
toward  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Furthermore,  we  have  new  reports 
of  direct  Sandinlsta  involvement  in 
subversive  activities  in  Honduras. 
Those  reports  describe  the  efforts  of 
Sandinlsta  agents  to  smuggle  arms 
into  Honduras  and  help  recruit  and 
train  Honduran  guerrilla  units. 

Last  week,  I  reported  on  the  capture 
of  documents  in  EH  Salvador  which  de- 
scribes the  close  cooperation  between 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  the 
regime  in  Managua,  and  this  week  we 
have  a  new  report  of  the  defection  of  a 
top  Salvadoran  guerrilla  leader  who 
acknowledges  the  direct  support  of  the 
Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  Governments 
for  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  San- 
dinlsta regime  in  Nicaragua  is  not 
going  to  be  a  constructive  participant 
in  the  peace  process  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  must  expect  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  continue  to  press  their  advan- 
tage at  every  opportunity  and  we  must 
support  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
frustrate  those  efforts.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  salvage  support  for  the  Con- 
tras. and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  re- 
jected aid  to  the  Contras  to  reconsider 
their  position. 


AID  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  senior 
citizens  are  a  vocal  group  when  it 
comes  to  complaining  about  cuts  in 
Social  Security  and  Medicare.  They 
believed  President  Reagan  when  he 
said  Social  Security  would  be  cut  only 
"over  my  dead  body, "  and  they  voted 
for  him  by  a  61-  to  39-percent  margin. 

Well,  Mr.  Reagan  is  still  very  much 
alive,  but  his  Republican-controlled 
Senate  is  still  talking  about  a  freeze  on 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  increases. 


which  older  Americans  say  they  can't 
do  without. 

They  should  have  known  this  admin- 
istration couldn't  be  counted  on  to 
keep  their  campaign  promises.  It's  too 
bad  the  senior  citizens  didn't  realize 
that  last  November. 

But  despite  their  election  day  loyal- 
ty to  Reagan,  senior  citizens  can  rest 
assured  that  the  Democratic  Party 
always  fights  for  their  best  interests. 


vigorous,    well-funded    civilian    space 
program. 
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THE  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR 
RAISING  CATS 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  encountered  a  proposal  to 
furnish  sandboxes  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  they  may  entertain  them- 
selves while  others  get  on  with  the 
business  of  government.  It  would 
appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  who  as- 
pires to  be  a  leader  of  men  and  women 
and  who  would  offer  sandboxes  as 
tokens  of  leadership,  has  rather  more 
qualified  himself  for  the  raising  of 
cats  than  for  the  leading  of  men  and 
women. 


THE  SPACE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
NONLAUNCHING  COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  States  is  the  world 
leader  in  civilian  space  activities,  but  a 
recent  report  shows  we  caiuiot  afford 
to  stand  still.  The  report  is  entitled 
"Space  Activities  of  the  Non-Launch- 
ing Countries,"  prepared  by  Patricia 
Humphlett  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  Report  No.  85-72  SPR. 

As  its  title  states,  the  report  covers 
only  those  countries  that  do  not  have 
thier  own  launch  capabilities  and  have 
to  rely  on  other  nations  to  put  a  satel- 
lite in  orbit. 

Most  of  these  nations  are  involved  in 
weather  or  communication  satellite  ac- 
tivities. For  example,  the  Internation- 
al Telecommunications  Satellite  Orga- 
nization, Intelsat,  has  109  members, 
all  of  whom  have  made  an  investment 
in  the  system. 

There  are  two  important  things  to 
realize  about  this: 

First,  these  countries  obtain  real 
benefits  from  space. 

Second,  the  small  countries  are  join- 
ing together,  to  pool  resources  for 
space  programs. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  stand 
still,  we  would  relinquish  our  world 
leadership  in  space. 

In  order  to  continue  to  lead  the 
world,  the  United  States  must  have  a 


PLAYING  INTO  THE  HANDS  OP 
REVISIONIST  HISTORIANS 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  poll  was  conducted  which  suggested 
that  fully  40  percent  of  those  Ameri- 
cans surveyed  did  not  know  which  side 
we  were  supporting  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  This  is  obviously  hard  to  be- 
lieve for  those  of  us  who  lived  through 
those  traumatic  times. 

Now.  President  Reagan  has  managed 
to  rewrite  the  history  of  what  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  cataclysmic  time  in 
modem  world  history.  While  rewriting 
history,  he  has  also  trivialized  it. 
While  in  Germany.  President  Reagan 
made  it  manifestly  clear  that  in  his 
view,  Adolf  Hitler  himself  was  the  evil, 
and  that  in  a  sense  the  German  people 
were  Just  as  much  victims  of  Hitler  as 
free  world  forces  that  fought  nazism 
at  such  great  cost. 

Well,  it  was  not  kids  or  Hollywood 
actors  who  crowded  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  into  the  huge  outdoor 
stadium  at  Nuremburg,  and  screamed 
"Hell  Hitler"  until  their  voices  gave 
out.  It  was  not  impressionable  kids 
who  proclaimed  themselves  the 
"master  race,"  and  who,  along  with 
Japan,  came  so  close  to  conquering  the 
world. 

For  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
who  cannot  even  remember  Vietnam, 
it  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  suggest  that 
millions  of  Allied  soldiers  gave  their 
lives  fighting  one  evil  man  named 
Adolf  Hitler.  Adolf  Hitler  did  not  per- 
sonally run  the  death  camps,  and  he 
did  not  conduct  the  "medical"  experi- 
ments on  children,  and  he  did  not  de- 
stroy the  village  of  Lidice  or. commit 
the  Malmedy  atrocity.  He  did  not  level 
the  Warsaw  ghetto,  and  he  did  not 
personally  kill  over  20  million  allied 
soldiers  who  died  fighting  the  Nazi 
armies. 

Nazism  was  not  one  man;  to  suggest 
that  this  is  true  plays  right  into  the 
hands  of  revisionist  historians  who  are 
already  making  the  case  that  the  Hol- 
ocaust itself  never  took  place. 


USDA  OPERATING  LOANS  ARE 
AT  RECORD  LEVELS 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary, the  House  of  Representatives 
took  up  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  emergency  farm  credit.  At 
that  time,  the  legislation  included  a 
provision  to  set  up  a  brandnew  pro- 
gram within  the  Small  Business  Ad- 


ministration to  assist  hard-pressed 
farmers  in  restructuring  their  debt 
and  to  provide  needed  assistance  in 
planning  this  year's  crops. 

During  the  somewhat  heated  debate, 
I  stated  we  did  not  need  a  costly  new 
program  to  do  this  Job;  that  we  should 
use  an  ongoing  program  especially  de- 
signed for  farmers;  namely,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
that  I  received  word  this  momlng 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
operating  loans  to  finance  1985  crops 
are  rurming  at  record  levels.  With  only 
a  little  more  than  half  of  this  fiscal 
year  gone,  the  USDA's  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  already  reached  a 
record  operating  loan  level  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion without  a  new  program. 

This  record  reflects  two  things,  and 
let  me  mention  them.  The  administra- 
tion and  particularly  Secretary  Block, 
are  making  good  on  their  commitment 
to  make  sufficient  credit  available  for 
hard-pressed  farmers  for  this  year's 
production. 

Second,  this  fact  proves  that  the 
people  inside  and  outside  this  Cham- 
ber, clamoring  for  yet  another  new, 
costly  program  last  February  were  just 
plain  wrong. 


THE  STAKES  ARE  TOO  HIGH 
FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
TURN  ITS  BACK  ON  THE 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  last  Sunday  concerning  the 
President's  visit  to  Bitburg  Cemetery 
may  overshadow  the  economic  summit 
in  Bonn,  but  the  outcome  of  that 
meeting  in  Bonn  could  have  a  long- 
term  impact  on  our  Nation.  One  short- 
coming of  that  meeting  has  particular- 
ly alarmed  me,  and  that  is  the  failure 
of  the  President  and  his  colleagues  to 
set  a  starting  date  on  a  new  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Today,  Americans  are  facing  a 
record  $123  billion  trade  deficit.  This 
staggering  imbalance  is  threatening 
our  economy  and  is  also  crippling  our 
Nation's  agricultural  and  industrial  ex- 
ports. Two  weeks  ago,  Fiat-Allis,  the 
largest  private  industry  in  my  home- 
town of  Springfield,  IL.  aruiounced 
that  it  will  close  in  July,  and  with  that 
closing  eliminate  800  jobs. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1985,  our 
economy  grew  at  a  sluggish  1.3-percent 
annual  rate.  Just  yesterday  Conunerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  an- 
nounced that  the  growth  in  our  econo- 
my will  fall  far  short  of  the  adminis- 
tration's earlier  estimates. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  turn  its  back  on  our 
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trade  deficit,  and  to  turn  its  back  on 
trade  negotiations  with  our  trading 
partners.  If  we  must  abandon  the  mul- 
tilateral approach,  so  be  it.  By  what- 
ever means  are  necessary,  the  United 
States  must  seek  a  consistent  trade 
policy  from  those  who  expect  the 
United  States  to  practice  free  trade, 
but  who  themselves  refuse  to. 

At  a  recent  town  meeting  in  my  dis- 
trict, a  constituent  asked  me  whether 
our  recent  actions  concerning  trade 
with  Japan  was  Just  publicity.  Our  re- 
sponse to  the  failure  of  the  economic 
summit  at  Bonn  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT  PLUS  PHASE-IN 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
a  day  goes  by  that  I  am  not  ap- 
proached by  different  groups  asking 
for  special  consideration  under  the 
next  year's  budget. 

This  kind  of  solicitation  could  easily 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
public  has  mild  concern  for  the  spend- 
ing problems  we  face. 

Recently,  the  constituents  in  New 
Jersey's  I3th  District  put  things  into 
proper  perspective.  In  response  to  a 
questionnaire  circulated  by  my  office, 
an  overwhelming  majority  si^d  they 
wanted  this  Congress  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

While  we  may  disagree  over  spend- 
ing priorities,  I  hope  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  average  taxpayer's  con- 
cerns. 

I  urge  action  on  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  during  the  99th  Congress. 

In  addition.  I  call  attention  to  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  with  fellow 
colleagues  which  will  provide  a  phase- 
in  mechanism.  This  will  enable  us  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget  through  a 
systematic  reduction  over  5  years. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL 
NOT  BE  POOLED 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago.  this  House,  reflecting  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American 
people  rejected  Ronald  Reagan's  re- 
quest to  provide  $14  million  in  aid  to 
the  Contras.  But  now  there  are  signs 
that  the  House  may  reverse  itself  and 
support  such  aid.  Why?  Because  of 
Daniel  Ortega's  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  badly  timed  as  that  trip  was,  it 
should  not  distract  us  from  the  facts: 
It  should  not  lead  us  to  provide  assist- 
ance, however  camouflaged,  to  a  group 
of  armed  terrorists  who  have  pledged. 


according  to  one  Contra  commander, 
that:  "Come  the  counterrevolution, 
there  will  be  a  massacre  in  Nicaragua. 
There  will  be  bodies  from  the  border 
to  Managua." 

Por  4  years  this  administration  has 
waged  all-out  war  against  Nicaragua's 
economy.  U.S.-financed  Contras  have 
mined  Nlcaraguan  ports,  have  blown 
up  oil  storage  facilities,  assassinated 
coffee  workers,  and  burned  their 
crops. 

The  President  has  blocked  multilat- 
eral aid  to  Nicaragua  while  cutting  its 
sugar  quota  and  denying  it  wheat  cred- 
its. Now.  after  4  years  of  orchestrated 
war.  Mr.  Ortega  does  the  inevitable 
and  seeks  even  more  aid  from  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Reagan  administration  cries 
out  in  feigned  shock:  'We  told  'you 
so." 

What  hypocrisy.  The  American 
people  will  not  be  fooled;  let  us  not  be. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZA-nON  POSTPONED  AGAIN 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
on  two  occasions  this  House  deferred 
action  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization. On  both  occasions,  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  party  rose 
to  tell  lis  in  very  sad  tones  that  they 
were  doing  so  because  of  the  dilatory 
and  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  this  body.  The  State 
Department  authorization  was  impor- 
tant, we  were  told,  and  the  minority 
party  was  responsible  for  blocking 
action  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  regard  our 
action  as  obstructionist  tactics.  We  be- 
lieved then— as  we  do  now— that  a  very 
important  constitutional  issue  faced 
this  House.  But  we  also  understood 
that  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion is  an  important  issue.  We  have 
come  to  this  body  this  week  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  this  House. 
Now.  today,  we  are  told  that  the  State 
Department  authorization  has  been 
postponed  yet  again,  and  deferred  yet 
again  for  another  week. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker?  If  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  was  important 
last  week,  why  is  it  not  important  this 
week?  Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves. 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  majority  party  in 
this  body  has  a  responsibility  to  move 
this  body  toward  the  business  of  get- 
ting a  budget  passed  for  our  Nation.  I 
urge  them  to  do  so. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  message  of  Bitburg 
will  be  a  warning  to  every  citizen  of 
the  world  who  cares  about  the  human 
race  that  we  must  never  allow  the 
world  to  forget  the  Holocaust,  the  SS, 
Hitler,  and  the  death  camps. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  in  Bit- 
burg- the  lesson  of  hypocrisy.  The 
lesson  of  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another,  saying  beautiful  words,  quot- 
ing Anne  Prank  but  still  standing  near 
the  remains  of  the  SS  who  caused  her 
suffering  and  death. 

But  we  have  seen  hypocrisy  before 
from  this  administration  saying  they 
Bo-e  for  families  and  children  but 
standing  by  while  millions  of  children 
move  into  poverty;  saying  they  are  for 
deficit  reduction  but  asking  for  huge 
increases  in  military  spending;  saying 
they  are  for  the  elderly  and  then 
breaking  a  solemn  promise  never  to 
cut  Social  Security. 

Saying  and  doing:  Bitburg  is  the 
worst  example  of  conflicting  messages, 
but  certainly  not  the  only  example. 


SAYING  AND  DOING— 

CONFLICTING  MESSAGES 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks.) 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POUSH 
CONSTITUTION  OF  1791 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  May  3  marked  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  One  of  the  most  important  holi- 
days, it  observes  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  through  which  Poland 
was  transformed  Into  a  modem  state. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  at  a 
critical  time  In  Polish  history.  In  1772. 
the  first  treaty  of  partition  was  signed 
at  St.  Petersburg  between  Prussia. 
Russia,  and  Austria.  As  a  result,  these 
three  seized  large  sections  of  Polish 
territory. 

Although  Poland  was  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  three  partitioners.  they  evi- 
dently meant  to  make  it  a  serviceable 
dependent.  The  overall  shock  of  the 
first  partition  had  a  certain  salutary 
effect  on  national  mentality.  Facing 
possible  annihilation,  all  forces  In 
Poland  united  behind  the  new  Consti- 
tution, which  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  liberal  movements  in  America, 
England,  and  France.  The  towns  got 
full  administrative  and  judicial  auton- 
omy, as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
parliamentary  representation.  Posses- 
sion of  land  and  access  to  office  in  the 
state  and  in  church  were  thrown  open 
to  the  townsmen.  This  date  is  not 
mentioned  today  in  Poland,  but  is  ob- 
served by  the  many  Polish  communi- 
ties in  the  free  world,  especially  the 
United  States. 


SOVIET  CITIZENS  OP  AMERICAN 
EMBASSY  IN  MOSCOW  ARE  UN- 
ACCEPTABLE SECURITY  RISKS 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween 1982  and  1984  it  was  discovered 
that  typewriters  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  were  bugged.  It  was  discov- 
ered also  that  a  number  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  worked  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
were,  in  fact,  employees  of  the  KGB. 

I  have  an  smiendment  to  the  State 
Department  bill  which  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support.  Basically,  what 
It  will  do  will  be  to  fire  2(X)  Russians 
who  work  now  inside  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  our  consulate  in  Lenin- 
grad. These  Soviet  citizens  are  an  un- 
acceptable security  risk  to  the  United 
States.  They  create  a  very  heavy  coun- 
terintelligence burden  on  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  in  the  U.S.  E:mbassy,  in  the  area 
where  sensitive  information  is  dealt 
with,  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  who 
probably  work  for  the  KGB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment. 


he  determines  that  negotiations  and 
other  steps  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict,  he  may— after  consultation 
with  the  Congress— request  a  joint  res- 
olution providing  additional  assistance 
for  the  resistance  forces.  Such  request 
would  be  considered  on  an  expedited 
basis. 

I  believe  this  resolution,  and  a  simi- 
lar one  in  the  Senate,  offer  the  best 
hope  of  filling  a  dangerous  hole  in 
American  foreign  policy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  TAKE  ANOTHER 

LOOK   AT   HUMANITARIAN   AID 

TO    NICARAGUAN    RESISTANCE 

FORCES 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  frustrat- 
ed by  the  lack  of  options  which  led  to 
the  defeat  2  weeks  ago  of  a  proposal  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance forces  in  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  recent  events  have  shown 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  completely 
reject  such  aid,  and  I  think  this  House 
should  take  another  look  at  the  issue. 

Accordingly,  tomorrow  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution— which  may 
be  considered  as  a  resolution  or  as  an 
amendment  to  upcoming  legislation— 
that  would  release  the  $14  million 
fenced  last  year,  but  limit  its  use  to 
humanitarian  aid.  The  funds  would  be 
distributed  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  any 
use  for  military  or  other  lethal  pur- 
poses is  specifically  forbidden. 

Second,  it  urges  the  President  to  vig- 
orously pursue  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic steps,  in  concert  with  the  OAS 
and  other  free  world  nations,  to  imple- 
ment the  Contradora  objectives  and  to 
pressure  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  begin  talks  with  the  resistance 
forces.  It  also  urges  the  President  to 
resume  bilaterial  discussions  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

The  President  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  every  90  days  and,  if 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  FUTURE 
HOLOCAUSTS 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houte  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  world  has  been  witness  to 
the  events  of  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
world  has  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  those  events.  Our  responsibil- 
ity is  to  never  forget,  indeed  to  remem- 
ber the  Holocaust.  Our  responsibility 
is  also  to  prevent  future  holocausts 
from  occurring. 

The  common  thread  that  has  run 
through  the  holocausts  of  the  20th 
century  is  totalitarian  tyranny.  That 
thread  was  evident  in  Nazi  Germany, 
that  thread  was  evident  in  Soviet 
Russia  during  the  enforced  famine 
against  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
that  thread  was  evident  In  the  fabric 
of  repression  in  Pol  Pot's  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  support  the  forces  of  pluralism 
and  of  democracy  and  those  who 
would  struggle  against  totalitarian  tjrr- 
anny.  We  have  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port those  who  would  struggle  against 
totalitarian  tyranny  here  in  our  own 
hemisphere  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Congress  to  re- 
visit the  aid  package  to  those  fighting 
for  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 


Aggression  is  defined  thusly,  in  the 
Rio  Treaty: 

The  sending  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  State  of 
armed  bands,  groupe,  irregulars,  or  merce- 
naries, which  carry  out  acts  of  armed  force 
against  another  State. 

This  is  an  exact  definition  of  the 
Contra  forces,  and  of  our  support  for 
them. 

When  the  House  debates  the  busi- 
ness of  aid  to  the  Contras,  it  Is  a  reali- 
ty, a  fact  that  we  must  remember,  that 
no  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  our  treaty 
obligations  clearly  call  for  us  to  seek 
negotiation  of  our  differences  and  to 
avoid  acts  of  war.  And  there  Lb  no 
evading  the  fact  that  our  support  of 
the  Contra  forces,  and  the  acts  that 
they  have  committed,  fall  within  the 
definition  of  acts  of  war,  acts  of  ag- 
gression, acts  that  our  Goverrunent 
has  solemnly  pledged  not  to  under- 
take. 

We  have  to  be  sober  and  mature  in 
our  judgment.  Some  will  say,  "so 
what?"  about  any  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  But  those  same  voices  rise 
in  great  outcry  if  some  other  country 
violates  such  law.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  We  caimot  call  one  country 
lawless,  if  we  ourselves  were  the  first 
to  violate  the  law.  In  the  case  of  Nica- 
ragua, we  are  in  no  position  to  call 
that  Government  lawless.  President 
Reagan  knows  that  we  are  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  and  that  is 
why,  among  other  things,  he  denies 
that  the  World  Court  even  has  the 
right  to  examine  the  case  of  Nicara- 
gua—even though  in  other  cases,  the 
United  States  has  used  the  World 
Court  to  great  advantage.  It  is  no  light 
thing  to  ignore  law,  even  law  so  fragUe 
as  International  law. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OF 
REALITY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the 
OAS.  It  is  a  fact,  a  reality,  that  the 
Rio  Treaty,  both  in  its  original  form 
and  in  Its  later  amendments,  commits 
our  country  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes.  The  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  Its  revisions,  make  it 
an  unequivocal  duty  to  avoid  acts  of 
aggression.  Any  country  that  commits 
an  act  of  aggression  clearly  violates 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEIAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  l)een  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


AUTHORIZAIION  FOR  THE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT,  1986. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2148)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  for  fiscal  year  1986,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.R.  2148 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5133(aX2)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  S47.S92.000  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  to  pay  costs 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnm- 
zio]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HiLER]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amrtnfzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2148  authorizes 
not  more  than  $47,692,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  I  know  that  many 
Members  believe  that  we  should  put  a 
freeze  on  Government  spending. 
Those  Members  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  this  authorization  is  $66,000 
less  than  the  House  authorized  in 
fiscal  1985. 

The  authorization  includes  a  de- 
crease of  $250,000  from  the  authoriza- 
tion requested  by  the  mint.  The  mint 
proposed  to  spend  that  amount  on  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  studies  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  space  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint. 

The  study  was  supposedly  required 
to  determine  how  to  best  use  the  space 
now  unused  as  a  result  of  the  closing 
of  the  casting  and  rolling  facility. 
That  closing  occurred  because  it  was 
allegedly  cheaper  to  purchase,  rather 
than  manufacture,  coinage  strip.  Now 
the  mint  proposes  to  spend  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  plan  what  to  do  with 
the  space.  The  mint's  own  personnel 
are  the  experts  on  the  coinage  process, 
and  no  outsiders  can  approach  them  in 
the  expertise  they  possess  In  mint  op- 
erations. To  use  expensive  contractors 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  coinage  is  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  authorization  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $988,000  to  restore  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  5-percent  cut 
for  the  salaries  of  the  mint's  employ- 
ees. Such  a  cut  is  completely  imwar- 
ranted  and  unfair.  Most  of  the  mint's 
employees  are  blue  collar  or  clerical 
workers  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
Federal  pay  scale.  These  employees 
would  be  least  able  to  afford  any  pay 
cut  at  all. 

H.R.  2148  does  not  require  that  the 
mint  restore  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
posed pay  cut.  It  does  restore  them  to 
the  authorization  so  that,  if  the  pay 


cut  is  not  approved,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  able  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  without  any  need  for 
the  authorization  to  be  amended. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Banking 
Committee,  deletes  the  mint's  request 
for  an  unlimited  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  This  enables  Congress 
to  maintain  necessary  control  over 
mint  spending  and  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  future  years. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  an  authoriza- 
tion longer  than  1  year  In  duration.  A 
1-year  authorization  provides  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Banking  Committee 
with  the  opportunity  to  oversee  and 
monitor  the  operation  of  this  impor- 
tant agency. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  United 
States  maintain  control  over  its  coin- 
age. Security  over  the  coinage  process 
is  vital  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  our 
money.  We  cannot  risk  having  coins  of 
the  realm  made  outside  the  realm.  My 
concern  was  heightened  earlier  this 
year  when  the  mint  received  a  number 
of  foreign  bids  on  a  solicitation  to 
supply  the  Denver  Mint  with  coin 
blanks. 

During  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2148,  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered requiring  the  use  of  American 
metals,  equipment,  and  services  In  the 
manufacture  of  our  coins.  On  April  30. 
Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  wrote  to 
me  stating  that  the  coin  blank  solicita- 
tion was  being  withdrawn.  The  letter 
stated  that  coin  blanks  will  continue 
to  be  manufactured  in  the  security  of 
the  Denver  Mint. 

In  light  of  this  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  I  withdrew  my 
amendment.  J  do  not  believe  that  we 
now  need  codify  a  ban  on  foreign  pur- 
chases. However,  If  It  appears  that  the 
mint  moves  toward  a  continued  ero- 
sion of  American  source  contracting,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  reintroduce  legisla- 
tion to  assure  that  our  coins  are  truly 
American  coins.  As  long  as  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  our  coins 
will  never  be  labeled  "made  In 
Taiwan." 

The  U.S.  Mint  Is  the  greatest  mint  In 
the  world.  Our  coins  are  recognized 
worldwide.  The  quality  and  Integrity 
of  our  coinage  must  be  zealously 
guarded.  This  authorization  assures 
that  the  mint  wiU  be  funded  at  the 
level  necessary  to  do  so,  without  any 
unnecessary  expenditures. 
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At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Coinage  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Johk  Hiler. 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Chalmers  Wylie,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  our  committee 
for  their  genuine  support  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  coinage  system  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  loyally  sup- 


ported my  efforts  as  chairman,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  have  made 
my  job  much  easier.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  them  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Chairman  Ainorifzio  in  support  of 
H.R.  2148,  which  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $47,692  million  for  the 
expenses  and  salaries  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Although  this  authorization  Is 
$738,000  above  the  administration's 
original  request  of  $46,954  million,  I 
believe  that  It  is  reasonable.  The 
higher  figtire  we  are  considering  today 
reflects  two  policy  changes  which  the 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Sub- 
committee decided  should  be  made  in 
the  administration's  request. 

First,  the  subcommittee  eliminated 
the  administration's  proposed  5-per- 
cent reduction  In  salaries  of  mint  per- 
sonnel and  replaced  It  with  a  pay 
freeze.  In  our  view,  the  Inclusion  of  a 
pay  cut  Is  not  realistic.  Recent  action 
on  the  budget  Indicates  that  Congress 
is  very  unlikely  to  approve  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  the  pay  of  Federal  work- 
ers, and  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated to  the  other  body's  leadership 
that  a  pay  freeze  will  be  sought. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  rejected 
the  mint's  request  for  an  additional 
$275,000  In  appropriated  fimds  for  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  plans  for 
utilization  of  available  space  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  Although  I  do  not 
object  to  this  project  on  Its  merits.  I 
do  believe  that  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  Is  facing  extraordinarily  large 
budget  deficits,  we  all  have  to  tighten 
our  belts  a  bit.  And  If  the  mint  decides 
that  this  project  is  essential.  It  can  go 
ahead  with  it.  The  authorization  per- 
mits the  mint  the  flexibility  to  use  Its 
appropriated  funds  as  It  sees  fit. 

Two  additional  proposals  related  to 
the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Mint  were 
considered  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  the  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee levels.  The  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage  Subcommittee  reported  a 
mint  authorization  bill  that  contained 
restrictions  on  the  mint's  procurement 
of  metals,  other  materials,  services, 
and  equipment  from  foreign  sources. 
Although  I  am  generally  an  advocate 
of  free  trade,  I  do  believe  that  we  must 
take  care  not  to  jeopardize  the  securi- 
ty of  our  coinage  system. 

The  awarding  of  contracts  to  foreign 
concerns  for  the  blanking  of  coins 
could  pose  such  a  risk.  While  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  as  originally 
passed  out  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
tained language  that  would  have  given 
the  Treasury  sufficient  flexibility  to 
buy  foreign  If  there  was  no  substan- 
tially equivalent  U.S.  product  or  if  the 
domestic  price  was  not  reasonable,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment  imder  its  new  leadership  has  de- 
cided to  withdraw  Its  current  solicita- 
tion for  bids  on  coin  blanks  in  particu- 
lar and  to  take  another  look  at  the  Im- 
plications of  seeking  private  sources  of 
coin  blanks  rather  than  continuing  to 
do  Its  own  blanking.  In  light  of  the 
probability  that  a  foreign  source 
would  have  the  lowest  price.  While 
savings  could  be  attained  from  private- 
source  blanking,  if  those  savings  are  at 
the  expense  of  domestically  produced 
coins,  I  am  not  sure  the  savliigs  would 
be  worth  it. 

As  a  result  of  Treasury's  decision  on 
this  matter,  the  Banking  Committee 
dropped  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
the  mint's  procurement  practices  from 
the  authorization. 

The  Banking  Committee  also  consid- 
ered an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe] 
to  provide  for  the  minting  of  a  copper 
penny  rather  than  the  zinc  penny  we 
now  have.  Prior  to  1981,  the  penny 
was  a  copper  coin.  Because  of  the  run- 
up In  the  price  of  copper,  the  mint 
changed  the  penny  to  a  copper-clad 
zinc  coin  at  a  large  savings  to  the 
American  people.  Because  the  price  of 
copper  has  now  fallen,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  believes  that  going  back 
to  a  copper  coin  would  assist  the 
copper  mines  and  workers  who  are 
currently  out  of  work. 

Although  this  proposal  encountered 
some  resistance  diuing  the  markup.  I 
appreciate  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  This  Is 
an  Issue  that  both  Chairman  Aknun- 
zio  and  I  believe  should  be  revisited  In 
the  future. 

Although  the  mint  is  now  an  effec- 
tively managed  agency  under  the  di- 
rection of  Donna  Pope,  there  remains 
a  need  for  constant  and  close  congres- 
sional oversight  of  its  operations.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcommittee.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  work  closely 
with  Chairman  Awnunzio  to  ensure 
that  the  mint  continues  to  be  not  only 
a  cost-effective  agency,  but  also  one 
which  operates  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation  it  serves. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  appreciated 
the  cooperation  which  Chairman  An- 
NUNZio  displayed  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  the  Republican  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  in  the  future  on  oversight  of 
the  mint  and  In  future  authorizations. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  yield 
for  two  purposes.  No  1,  It  Is  my  under- 
staiuilng  that  the  authorization  we 
have  before  us  does  Indeed  meet  the 
freeze  test;  In  other  words,  that  the 
amount  we  would  be  authorizing  in 


this  bill  is  below  the  appropriation 
level  for  last  year;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILER.  That  Is  correct.  The  au- 
thorized amount  for  fiscal  year  1986 
would  be  some  $66,000  less  than  the 
appropriated  amount  had  been  In  the 
continuing  resolution  passed  last  year 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  we  can 
assure  our  colleagues  as  we  pass  this 
authorization  that  those  who  have 
been  In  support  of  the  freeze  up  until 
now  in  other  authorizations  are  Indeed 
supporting  the  same  concept  here. 

Mr.  HILER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  also  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  further.  I  was  just 
doing  a  head  count  here  on  the  floor  a 
little  bit  ago  and  discovered  that  there 
are  somewhere  between  7  and  10 
people  on  the  floor  for  this  debate. 

I  point  that  out  only  because  recent- 
ly the  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee has  been  mailing  Into  some  of 
our  districts  suggesting  that  there  are 
times  when  there  are  some  serious  ac- 
tivities on  the  floor,  and  other  times 
when  there  are  not  serious  activities 
and  It  Is  a  waste  of  money  when  they 
point  out  that  there  is  not  serious  ac- 
tivity. 

I  simply  think  that  It  Is  Important 
for  the  American  people  to  understand 
when  they  do  not  have  the  cameras 
panning  the  floor  during  the  regular 
sessions  of  this  body  that  they  under- 
stand that  there  are  not  very  many 
people  here  during  some  of  these  de- 
bates, either,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  has  helped  bring  a  bill  to 
the  floor  that  is  about  a  $47  million 
bill  and  we  would  have  to  wonder  why 
some  (>eople  do  not  regard  that  as  seri- 
ous business. 

Mr.  HILER.  WeU.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  the  House  recognizes  that 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  AmruHZio]  and  myself, 
would  not  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
unless  It  was  going  to  meet  the  guide- 
lines that  all  435  Members  would  sub- 
scribe to  and  I  hope  It  shows  confi- 
dence in  us. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  must  be 
the  case.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has 
defined  It  perfectly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
ChalrmsLn  Awnunzio  and  Congressman 
HiLER  In  their  support  of  H.R.  2148, 
legislation  that  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Mint  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 1  also  would  like  to  conunend  the 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage  Subcommittee  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  has  done  In  the  over- 
sight of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Its  oper- 
ations. Mr.  Hiler  deserves  mention  for 
his  excellent  contributions  In  making 
this  a  good  bill. 

The  mint  Is  one  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently managed.  Under  the  direction 
of  Donna  Pope,  who  I  am  proud  to  say 
is  a  fellow  Ohloan,  the  mint  has  en- 


joyed considerable  success  in  recent 
years.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
among  the  most  significant  of  the 
mint's  achievements  Is  Its  recent  de- 
posit of  $818  million  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  $818  mil- 
lion consisted  of  profits  earned  from 
selgn-lorage  and  sales  of  numismatic 
Items.  Not  many  Government  agencies 
can  claim  to  earn  a  profit.  Nor  can 
many  Government  agencies  boast  that 
they  actually  contribute  to  reducing 
the  deficit,  rather  than  to  increasing 
it. 

Another  of  the  mint's  recent  accom- 
plishments Is  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  Olympic  Coin  Program.  A 
total  of  3.3  million  Olympic  coins  have 
been  shipped  from  the  mint  to  pur- 
chasers. As  a  result  of  the  mint's  ef- 
forts, more  than  $71.9  million  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee,  in  sup(>ort 
of  a  very  worthy  cause. 

In  light  of  the  outstanding  recent 
successes  of  the  U.S.  Mint,  particular- 
ly its  laudable  practice  of  enriching 
the  Treasury's  coffers.  I  believe  that 
the  authorization  request  before  us 
today  Is  a  reasonable  one.  I  recognize 
that  the  authorization  adopted  by  the 
Banking  Committee  does  exceed  the 
President's  request  by  $738,000.  For 
the  most  part,  this  reflects  the  opinion 
of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  that  mint  salaries  should 
be  frozen,  rather  than  reduced  by  5 
percent  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Even  so,  the  authorization  re- 
quest of  $47,692  million  that  Is  before 
us  today  is  still  $66,000  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriation  for  the 
mint  as  contained  In  last  year's  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  U.S.  Mint  Is  a  Government 
agency  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Under 
the  outstanding  management  of 
Donna  Pope,  It  Is  working  hard  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  coinage  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. Beyond  performing  its  basic  func- 
tion In  an  exemplary  fashion,  the  mint 
has  made  some  very  special  contribu- 
tions to  the  Olympics  Program  and  to 
the  reduction  of  the  deficit.  These  are 
contributions  that  we  all  can  appreci- 
ate, and  the  agency  making  them  de- 
serves our  strongest  support.* 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

If  I  can  answer  the  question  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Members  that 
are  on  the  floor  here  are  what  we  call 
the  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury,  so  I 
think  the  American  people  are  well 
served. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hilkr]  for 
his  marvelous  Job  in  crafting  this  legis- 
lation. He  is  truly  gifted  in  this  regard 
and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  him  as 
the  ranking  member  of  our  committee. 
I  also  want  to  especially  express  my 
appreciation  to  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  AmruKziol  for  his  eternal  vigi- 
lance and  diligence  in  this  area.  The 
U.S.  Mint  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  American  public 
because  he  is  in  charge.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  man  in  Congress  that  is  as  well 
informed  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois when  it  comes  to  these  important 
Issues  and  is  as  conscientious  and  as 
diligent. 

D  1320 

That  is  why  we  do  not  have  to  have 
all  435  Members  here,  because  we  have 
confidence  in  you  and  we  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Job  is  going  to  be  done 
right.  We  thank  you  for  that  and  also 
our  wonderful  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2148.  which  would  authorize 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Mint  for  fiscal 
1986.  The  cost  of  this  authorization,  is 
below  the  1985  authorization  leveL 
This  is  a  fiscally  responsible  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  subcommittee. 
Mr.  HiLCR,  for  his  efforts  in  crafting 
this  legislation.  And  I  especially  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Ainfxnmo. 
for  his  eternal  diligence  in  ensuring 
that  the  U.S.  Mint  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  American 
public. 

On  one  issue  In  particular  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  chairman's 
position,  and  that  Is  on  the  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  materials,  es- 
pecially coin  blanks,  by  the  mint.  Most 
certainly,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  American  Jobs  and  Industries 
which  can  provide  supplies  to  the  mint 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Foreign  sourcing  of  coin  blanks  is  a 
troubling  prospect  on  several  counts. 
One,  of  course,  is  security.  A  second  is 
quality  control.  But  third,  and  most 
important,  is  the  thought  that  the 
United  States,  a  country  with  a  $130 
billion  trade  deficit,  might  actually 
begin  importing  its  own  coinage.  As 
the  chairman  has  said,  the  coin  of  the 
realm  should  not  be  produced  outside 
of  the  realm.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  should  be  a  guiding  principle. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  issue 
of  sourcing  of  coin  blanks  has  been  re- 
solved by  Treasury's  agreeing  to  drop 
its  solicitation.  There  is  some  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  pri- 
vate firms,  in  the  United  States  or  out- 
side, should  be  doing  a  Job  the  mint 
has  been  doing  for  years— and  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  doing.  I  am  pleased 
that  since  Treasury  is  under  new  lead- 
ership it  has  decided  to  revisit  this 
entire  issue. 


Again,  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

There  is  one  other  issue  I  think  we 
want  to  touch  on  which  is  somewhat 
relevant,  and  that  is  the  issue  of 
changing  of  our  currency.  For  that, 
too,  I  want  to  thank  our  chairman  and 
ranking  member  because  no  other 
issue  is  going  to,  I  think,  disturb  the 
House  as  much  as  that  particular  issue 
If  it  is  not  properly  handled. 

So  many  times  we  go  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts and  people  say  "I  did  not  realize 
you  were  even  considering  this  law  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  now  it  is  a  law  and  we 
have  to  live  with  it."  This  issue  of  the 
change  of  the  currency  is  one  of  those 
sleeping  issues  and  for  that  we  are 
confident  and  thankful  to  our  chair- 
man and  to  our  ranking  member  that 
this  issue  is  going  to  be  resolved  and  is 
going  to  be  guarded. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  for  their  dili- 
gence in  this  regard  and  in  this 
matter.  Because  of  you,  those  of  us  In 
Congress  can  have  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  the  Job  will  be  done  right. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  WIU  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  jield. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man, Toby  Roth  from  Wisconsin,  for 
all  of  the  kind  remarks  and  for  his 
active  participation  in  this  committee. 
Without  the  support  of  all  of  the  com- 
mittee members  we  would  not  be  able 
to  do  the  Job.  I  know  I  could  not  do 
the  Job  by  myself. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  given  the 
authority  to  protect  the  currency  and 
the  coinage  system  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  obligated.  That  Is  our 
responsibility.  And  as  a  committee  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  that  Job  and  I 
think  we  have  done  a  good  Job. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  this  point 
for  the  Record.  The  mint  produces  for 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
close  to  $500  million  a  year  in  profit 
from  the  sale  of  coins  to  the  public.  So 
for  the  taxpayers  we  not  only  want  to 
protect  the  mint's  Integrity  but  we 
want  to  protect  that  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury.  And  as  we  all  know, 
the  revenue  is  badly  needed  today  be- 
cause of  the  rising  deficits  In  our  budg- 
ets. 

So.  again.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
his  help  on  the  counterfeit  currency 
problem.  We  will  have  hearings  in 
about  a  month  and  when  those  hear- 
ings begin  I  know  the  gentleman  will 
take  a  very  active  part,  along  with  the 
gentleman    from    Indiana,    Mr.    John 

HiLER. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  our  chairman 
for  his  graciousness  and  insight,  and  I 
yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 


Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  tirae. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aif- 
NUNzio]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2148,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal  year 
1986." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Gin'rERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1869,  REPEAL  OF  CONTEMPO- 
RANEOUS RECORDKEEPING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  1869)  to 
repeal  the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirements  added  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CoNrxaKMci  Rkport  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  99-67) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1889)  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

SECTION  I.    RSPEAL   OF  CONTEMPORANEOVS  REC- 
ORDKEEPING REQLIREMENTS.  ETC. 
(al   CONTSMPORANEOUS  RSCORDKEEPINO  Re- 

QuiREMENTS.— Subsection  id)  of  Btction  274 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  (relat- 
ing to  substantiation  requirements  for  cer- 
tain deductions  and  credits)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "adequate  contemporaneous 
rtcoTds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ade- 
quate records  or  by  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating the  taxpayer's  oum  statement", 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1SS4  shall 
be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the  word 


"contemporaneotu"  had  not  been  added  to 
such  subsection  (d). 

lb)  PROVISIONS  Relatino  to  Return  Pre- 
parers AND  Neouoence  PENALTY.— Para- 
graphs (21  and  (31  of  section  179(b)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  applied  and  administered  as  if  such  para- 
graphs (and  the  amendments  made  tiy  such 
paragraphs)  had  Tiot  been  enacted. 

(c)  Repeal  or  Regulations.— Regulations 
issued  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraphs  (IXC),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
179(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  shaU 
have  no  force  and  effect 
SEC.  t  substantiation  requirements  not  to 

APPLY   TO    CERTAIN    VEHICLES    WITH 

uttle  personal  VSE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  substantiation  required)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  qualified  nonpersonal  use  vehi- 
cle (as  defined  in  subsection  (i)). " 

(b)  QuAuriED  Nonpersonal  Use  Vehicle 
Depined.— Section  274  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as 
•udeedion  (j)  and  by  inserting  ^ter  mAeec- 
tion  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  QuAuriED  Nonpersonal  Use  Vehicle.- 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (d),  the  term 
'qualified  nonpersonal  use  vehicle'  means 
any  vehicle  which,  by  reason  of  its  nature,  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  more  than  a  de  minimis 
amount  for  personal  purposes. " 
SEC.  1.  exemption  from  reqvired  income  tax 

WITHHOLDING   FOR    CERTAIN  FRINGE 
BENEFITS. 

Section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  income  tax  collected  at 
source)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  Exemption  From  Witmholdino  pop 
Any  Vehicle  Fringe  Beneptt.- 

"(1)  Employer  election  not  to  with- 
hold.—The  employer  may  elect  rwt  to  deduct 
arul  withhold  any  tax  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  any  vehicle  fringe  benefit 
provided  to  any  employee  if  such  employee 
is  notified  by  the  employer  of  such  election 
(at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe). 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  vehicle  fringe  benefit  unless  the  arnount 
of  such  l>enJefit  is  included  by  the  employer 
on  a  statement  timely  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 6051. 

"(2)  Employer  must  furnish  w-z.—Any  ve- 
hicle fringe  benefit  shall  be  treated  as  wages 
from  which  amounts  are  required  to  be  de- 
ducted and  xcithheld  under  this  chapter  for 
purposes  of  section  6051. 

"(3)  Vehicle  prjnoe  BENEPrr.-For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  vehicle  fringe 
benefit'  means  any  fringe  benefit— 

"(A)  which  constitutes  wages  (as  defined 
in  section  3401),  and 

"(B)  which  consists  of  providing  a  high- 
way motor  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  employ- 
ee." 

SEC.  4.  reduction  IN  LIMITATIONS  ON  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDIT  AND  DEPRECIATION  FOR 
LVXVRY  ALTOMOBILES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Investment  tax  credit.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  280F(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  investment  tax 
credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "81,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8675". 

(2)  DEPRECUTtON.—Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 280F(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  depre- 
ciation) is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "84.000"  in  siibpara- 
graph  (A)(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"83,200",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "86,000"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subparagraphs  (A)(ii)  and  (B)(ii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "84,800". 

(b)  4- Year  Deferral  or  Inflation  Adjust- 
ment.— 

(1)  Adjustment  after  nss.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  280F(d)(7)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  automobile  price  inflation  adtutt- 
ment)  is  amended  by  strUcirg  out  "passenger 
automobile"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"passenger   automobile   placed    in   service 
after  1988". 

(2)  1987  BASE  PERIOD.— Subclause  (ID  of 
section  280F(d>(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Clause  (i)  of 
section  280F(d)(7)(B)  of  such  Code  i» 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC.  S.  NEW  REGULATIONS. 

Not  later  than  October  1,  198S,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  which  shall  fuUy  reflect 
such  provisions. 

SEC.  t.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Repeals.— The  amendment  and  repeals 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1 
shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  amend- 
menu  made  by  section  179(b)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984. 

(b)  Restoration  of  Prior  Law  for  1985.— 
For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1985,  section 
274(d)  of  the  InUmal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  apply  as  it  read  before  the  amendments 
made  by  section  179(bl(l)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984. 

(c)  Exception  From  Substantution  Re- 
quirements FOR  Qualified  Nonpersonal  Use 
Vehicles.— The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1985. 

(d)  WiTHHOLDiNo  AMENDMENT.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  3  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1985. 

(e)  Reduction  in  Limitations  on  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit  and  Deprecution.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  section  4  shall 
apply  to— 

(A)  property  placed  in  service  after  April  2, 
1985.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date,  and 

(B)  property  leased  after  April  2,  1985,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
shall  not  apply  to  any  property— 

(A)  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  in  effect  on  April  1,  1985, 
and  at  all  times  thereafter,  but  only  if  the 
property  is  placed  in  service  before  August  1, 
1985,  or 

(B)  of  which  the  taxpayer  is  the  lessee,  but 
only  if  the  lease  is  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  in  effect  on  April  1,  1985,  and  at  all 
times  thereafUr,  and  orUy  if  the  taxpayer 
first  uses  such  property  under  the  lease 
before  August  1,  1985. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

JOIirr  EXFLAHATORY  STATDfEHT  OF  THE 
COMM ITTZE  or  CORrEXXMCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1869)  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  added  by  the  Tax 


Reform  Act  of  1984.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
eiuu^ing  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  sul>stitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
difference  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below. 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  cotiformlng 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

Dam  ROSTEITKOWSKI. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

J.J.  PiCKIX. 

C.B.  Rancb, 
Pm  Stark. 
John  J.  Duncak, 
Biu.  AacRZR, 
Gtnr  Vakdes  Jaot. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Packwooo, 
Bob  Dole. 
W.V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
John  DAirroRTH. 
RassELL  Long, 
Lloyd  Bentssn. 
SrARK  M.  Matsitnaca. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statdodtt  or  Manacbrs  on  trz  Part  or  thx 
Houaz 
I.  explanation  or  provisionb 
A.    Repeal   of   Requirement   That   Certain 
Records  Must  Be  Contemporaneous  (sees. 
1  (a)  and  (c)  and  2(a)  of  the  House  bill  and 
sees.  1  (a)  and  (c) 

1.  Repeal  of  "contemporaneous"  require- 
ment 

Present  law 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (the  1984 
Act)  amended  Code  section  274(d)  to  require 
that  taxpayers  must  maintain  "adequate 
contemporaneous  records"  to  substantiate 
deductioiu  and  credits  for  business  use  of 
automobiles  and  other  listed  property. 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  word  "contem- 
poraneous." effective  as  if  it  had  never  been 
enacted. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

2.  Alternate  substantiation  method 
Present  law  and  background 

Prior  to  the  1984  Act.  taxpayers  were  re- 
quired under  section  274(d)  to  substantiate 
deductions  for  travel  away  from  home  (in- 
cluding meals  and  lodging),  for  Items  with 
respect  to  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation  activities  of  facilities,  and  for 
business  gifts  by  adequate  records  or  by  suf- 
ficient evidence  corroborating  the  taxpay- 
er's own  statement.  In  the  case  of  an  ex- 
pense or  item  subject  to  substantiation 
under  section  274(d).  that  provision  re- 
quired substantiation  as  to  (1)  the  amount 
of  such  expense  or  other  item.  (2)  the  time 
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•nd  place  of  the  trsvel.  entertainment, 
amusement,  recreation,  or  use  of  the  facili- 
ty, or  the  date  and  description  of  the  gift. 
(3)  the  business  purpose  of  the  expense  or 
other  item,  and  (4)  the  business  relationship 
to  the  taxpayer  of  persons  entertained, 
using  the  facility,  or  receiving  the  gift.  Prior 
to  the  1984  Act.  local  travel  (I.e..  travel  not 
away  from  home)  was  not  subject  to  the  sec- 
tion 274(d)  substantiation  standards. 

Section  179(b)  of  the  1984  Act  deleted 
from  section  274(d)  the  alternate  substan- 
tiation method  of  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating the  taxpayer's  own  statement. 
The  1984  Act  also  applied  the  section  274(d) 
substantiation  requirements  to  deductions 
or  credits  clalmsd  for  use  of  listed  property 
(as  defined  in  sec.  280P(dK4)).  The  categt>- 
ries  of  listed  property  include  automobiles 
(whether  used  for  local  travel  or  travel  away 
from  home),  other  means  of  transportation, 
computers,  etc. 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  provides  that,  as  an  alter- 
native to  maintaining  adequate  records,  tax- 
payers may  substantiate  deductions  and 
credits  under  section  274(d)  by  sufficient 
written  evidence  corroborating  their  own 
statement. 

The  committee  report  also  requires  that 
certain  information  concerning  mileage  and 
business  use  of  vehicles,  as  well  as  similar 
Information  concerning  business  use  of 
otlier  listed  property,  must  be  requested  on 
tax  returns. 

The  House  blU  is  effective  on  January  1. 
1986.  Por  1985.  the  substantiation  rules  in 
effect  prior  to  the  1984  Act  would  apply. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  similar  to  the 
House  bill  in  that  it  provides  for  an  alter- 
nate substantiation  method.  However,  the 
Senate  amendment  does  not  require  that 
the  evidence  must  be  written  in  order  to 
qualify  as  sufficient  under  the  alternate 
substantiation  standard.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  effective  January  1.  1985. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  specifi- 
cally require  that  questions  regarding  the 
business  use  of  auUwnobiles  and  other  listed 
property  be  asked  on  tax  returns. 

Conference  agreeTnent 
Subatantiation  standards 

In  general 

The  conference  agreement  generally  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment  as  to  the  sub- 
stantiation standards  under  section  274(d). 
Thus,  section  274(d)  is  amended  to  require 
that  a  taxpayer  must  have  adequate  records 
or  sufficient  evidence  corroborating  the  tax- 
payer's own  statement  to  support  credits  or 
deductions  for  expenditures  subject  to  the 
section  274(d)  sut>stantiatlon  rules.  As  under 
pre- 1984  Act  law,  section  274(d)  as  amended 
by  the  bill  requires  the  taxpayer  to  substan- 
tiate (1)  the  amount  of  the  expense  or  Item 
subject  to  section  274(d),  (2)  the  time  and 
place  of  the  travel,  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  or  use  of  the  facility  or 
property,  or  the  date  and  description  of  the 
gift.  (3)  the  business  purpose  of  the  expense 
or  other  item,  and  (4)  the  business  relation- 
ship to  the  taxpayer  of  persons  entertained, 
using  the  facility  or  property,  or  receiving 
the  gift. 

The  conferees  believe  that  a  taxpayer's 
uncorroborated  statement  as  to  the  business 
use  of  an  automobile  or  other  listed  proper- 
ty does  not  alone  have  sufficient  probative 
value  to  warrant  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  or  the  courts.  Conse- 
quently, the  conferees  adopt  for  this  pur- 


pose the  standard  of  prior  law  applicable  to 
travel  away  from  home  and  business  enter- 
tainment (sec.  274(d))  that  requires  taxpay- 
ers to  provide  either  adequate  records  or 
sufficient  evidence  corrolxjrating  their  own 
statements  in  order  to  support  a  deduction 
or  credit  under  section  274(d).  The  more 
general  substantiation  standards  applicable 
under  section  162.'  which  have  been  inter- 
preted to  permit  In  certain  curumstances 
uncorroborated  statements  by  taxpayers  to 
support  business  deductions  not  subject  to 
section  274(d)  or  other  special  rules,  are  to 
have  no  application  to  deductions  or  credits 
with  respect  to  l<x^  travel,  computers,  and 
other  listed  property  first  required  (under 
this  bill)  to  meet  the  section  274(d)  substan- 
tiation standards  l>eglnnlng  January  1.  1986. 
Just  as  they  are  to  have  no  application  with 
respect  to  expenditures  with  respect  to 
travel  away  from  home,  etc..  which  continue 
to  be  subject  to  section  274(d)  substantia- 
tion standards. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  In- 
clude the  provision  of  the  House  bill  that 
would  require  that  the  sufficient  evidence 
corroborating  the  taxpayer's  own  statement 
be  written.  The  conferees  believe  that  oral 
evidence  corroborating  the  taxpayer's  own 
statement,  such  as  oral  testimony  from  a 
disinterested,  unrelated  party  describing  the 
taxpayer's  activities,  may  be  of  sufficient 
protwtive  value  that  it  should  not  be  auto- 
matically excluded  from  consideration 
under  section  274(d). 

The  conferees  emphasize,  however,  that 
different  types  of  evidence  have  different 
degrees  of  probative  value.  The  conferees 
believe  that  oral  evidence  alone  has  consid- 
erably less  probative  value  than  written  evi- 
dence. In  addition,  the  conferees  believe 
that  the  probative  value  of  written  evidence 
is  greater  the  closer  in  time  It  relates  to  the 
expenditure.  Thus,  written  evidence  arising 
at  or  near  the  time  of  the  expenditure, 
absent  unusual  circumstances,  has  much 
more  probative  value  than  evidence  created 
years  later,  such  as  written  evidence  first 
prepared  for  audit  or  court. 

The  conferees  specifically  approve  the 
types  of  substantiation  that  were  required 
under  prior  law.  and  consider  the  longstand- 
ing Treasury  regulations  on  recordkeeping 
Issued  under  section  274(d)*  prior  to  the 
1984  Act  to  reflect  accurately  their  intent  as 
to  the  substantiation  that  taxpayers  are  re- 
quired to  maintain.'  While  taxpayers  may 


■  Under  (enenl  tax  law  principles,  the  courts 
hsve  held  that  a  taxpayer  bears  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing both  the  eligibility  of  any  expenditure  claimed 
as  a  deduction  or  credit  and  also  the  amount  of  any 
luch  eligible  expenditure.  Including  the  expenses  of 
using  a  car  In  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business.  See. 
e.g..  Intentate  TVaiuif  Line*  v.  Comm'r.  310  U.S. 
S90.  S93  (1M3I:  Commr  v.  Heininger.  330  U.8.  467 
(1943(:  Gametv  Comm'r.  3S  T.C.M.  1415(1976). 

'  See  Teas.  Reg.  sec.  1.274-6. 

'  Prior  law  provided  that  adequate  records  or  suf- 
ficient evidence  may  take  the  foUowIng  forms: 

a.  Account  books 

b.  Diaries 

c.  Logs 

d.  Documentary  evidence  (receipts,  paid  bills) 

e.  Trip  sheets 

r.  Expense  reports 

g.  Statements  of  witnesses 

h.  If  the  employee  Is  required  to  make  an  ade- 
quate accounting  to  the  employer  and  the  reim- 
bursement equals  expenses,  the  employee  Is  not  re- 
quired to  report  the  expenses  and  reimbursement 
on  his  or  her  tax  return.  (A  reimbursement  would 
equal  reimbursement  expenses  where  the  reim- 
bursement Is  determined  pursuant  to  data  on  the 
tyi>e  of  automobile  and  Its  availability  for  personal 
purposes,  and  on  a  reasonable  allocation  of  local 
operating  and  fixed  costs,  i 


choose  to  keep  logs  on  the  tise  of  their  auto- 
mobiles, and  while  such  evidence  generally 
has  more  protwtive  value  than  evidence  de- 
veloped later,  the  Treasury  Is  specifically 
prohibited  from  requiring  that  taxpayers 
keep  dally  contemporaneous  logs  of  their 
use  of  automobiles. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  courts  to  continue  to 
weigh  carefully  the  probative  value  of  these, 
as  well  as  all  other,  forms  of  evidence.  The 
Service  and  the  courts  continue  to  have  the 
ability  to  discount  or  reject  totally  evidence 
that  has  limited  or  no  probative  value  (such 
as  documents  actually  created  much  later 
than  they  purport  to  have  been  created).  As 
noted  above,  section  274(d)  requires  that 
the  records  or  evidence  (whatever  their  par- 
ticular form)  most  substantiate  not  Just  the 
amount  of  the  expense,  but  also  the  time 
and  place  of  the  travel,  entertainment, 
amusement,  recreation,  or  use  of  the  facility 
or  property,  or  the  date  and  description  of 
the  gift:  the  business  purpose  of  the  ex- 
pense or  other  item;  and  the  business  rela- 
tionship to  the  taxpayer  of  persons  enter- 
tained, using  the  facility  or  property,  or  re- 
ceiving the  gift. 

Although  the  conferees  Intend  that  the 
principles  of  these  regulations  fully  apply  to 
deductions  and  credits  claimed  for  local 
travel  and  the  use  of  other  listed  property 
under  section  274(d).  the  conferees  also  rec- 
ognize that  these  principles  will  need  to  be 
carefully  applied  to  \ocal  travel  and  listed 
property  not  previously  subject  to  section 
274(d).  This  will  need  to  be  done  because 
the  nature  of  making  these  expenditures 
generally  differs  from  the  nature  of  making 
the  types  of  expenditures  that  had  been  re- 
quired to  meet  the  section  274(d)  substan- 
tiation standards  prior  to  the  1984  Act.  such 
as  travel  away  from  home  and  business 
meals.  For  example,  deductions  associated 
with  local  travel  may  be  for  aruiual  amounts 
for  items  such  as  depreciation  and  Insur- 
ance, rather  than  a  series  of  discrete  ex- 
penditures for  meals  or  hotels.  Also,  ex- 
penses for  travel  away  from  home  often  in- 
volve a  third  party,  such  as  an  airline,  train, 
or  hotel,  that  provides  a  receipt  for  the  tax- 
payer of  the  date  and  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  destination  or  location. 
Similarly,  expenses  for  business  meals  gen- 
erally occur  in  restaurants,  which  provide  a 
similar  receipt.  While  these  receipts  do  not. 
of  course,  encompass  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  substantiation  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 274(d).*  they  do  aid  taxpayers  in  their 
recordkeeping.  Similar  third  party  involve- 
ment generally  is  not  available  for  local 
travel  or  the  use  of  computers.  Similarly, 
expenses  for  travel  away  from  home  or  for 
business  meals  do  not  generally  occur  with 
the  same  frequency  as  Individual  local 
travel  trips.  Because  the  bill  repeals  the 
1984  Act  requirement  of  contemporaneous 
records,  taxpayers  are  not  required  to  main- 
tain trip-by-trip  logs  and  records  encompass- 
ing each  element  of  the  sut>staLntiation 
standards  of  section  274(d)  to  justify  a  de- 
duction or  credit. 

Consequently,  the  conferees  recognize 
that  some  adjustment  generally  will  need  to 
be  made  in  order  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  specific  factual  circumstances  sur- 
rounding expenditures  for  l<x»l  travel  and 


use  of  listed  property  not  previously  subject 
to  section  274(d)  rules.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  courts  and  the  Treasury  can 
nuike  these  required  adjustments  without 
sacrificing  these  principles,  and  without  re- 
verting to  the  section  162  standards  (includ- 
ing the  Cohan  *  rule),  which  the  conferees 
have  determined  are  inadequate  and  unac- 
ceptable for  purposes  of  section  274(d).  In 
several  cases  previously  decided  imder  sec- 
tion 274(d),  it  is  not  clear  that  the  courte 
had  rejected  the  Cohan  rule;  the  conferees 
believe  that  the  courts  must  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly reject  the  Cohan  rule  for  expendi- 
tures required  to  meet  the  substantiation 
requirements  of  section  274(d). 

WRITTEK  POLICY  STATEMIMTS 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  two  types 
of  written  policy  statements  satisfying  the 
conditions  descril)ed  below,  if  initiated  and 
kept  by  an  employer  to  implement  a  policy 
of  no  personal  use  (or  no  personal  use 
except  for  commuting)  of  a  vehicle  provided 
by  the  employer,  qualify  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence corrolwrating  the  taxpayer's  own 
statement*  and  therefore  will  satisfy  the 
employer's  substantiation  requirements 
under  section  274(d).  Therefore,  the  em- 
ployee need  not  keep  a  separate  set  of 
records  for  purposes  of  the  employer's  sub- 
stantiation requirements  tinder  section 
274(d)  with  respect  to  use  of  a  vehicle  satis- 
fying these  written  policy  sUtement  rules. 
A  written  policy  statement  adopted  by  a 
government  unit  as  to  employee  use  of  Its 
vehicles  would  be  eligible  for  these  excep- 
tions to  the  section  274(d)  substantiation 
rules.  Thus,  a  resolution  of  a  city  council  or 
a  provision  of  state  law  or  the  state  consti- 
tution would  qualify  as  a  written  policy 
statement,  so  long  as  the  conditions  de- 
scribed below  are  met. 

The  first  type  of  written  policy  statement 
that  will  satisfy  the  employer's  substantia- 
tion requirements  under  section  274(d)  is  a 
policy  that  prohibits  personal  use  by  the 
employee.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this 
special  rule,  all  of  the  following  conditions 
must  be  met. 

( 1 )  The  vehicle  is  owned  or  leased  by  the 
employer  and  is  provided  to  one  or  more  em- 
ployees for  use  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployer's trade  or  business; 

(2)  When  the  vehicle  is  not  being  used  for 
such  business  purposes,  it  is  kept  on  the  em- 
ployer's business  premises  (or  temporarily 
located  elsewhere,  e.g.,  for  repair); 

(3)  Under  the  employer's  written  policy, 
no  employee  may  use  the  vehicle  for  person- 
al purposes,  other  than  de  minimis  personal 
use  (such  as  a  stop  for  lunch  between  two 
business  deliveries); 

(4)  The  employer  reasonably  l»elieves  that 
no  employee  uses  the  vehicle,  other  than  de 
minimis  use,  for  any  personal  purpose; 

(5)  No  employee  using  the  vehicle  lives  at 
the  employer's  business  premises;  and 

(6)  There  must  be  evidence  that  would 
enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  de- 
termine whether  the  use  of  the  vehicle  met 
the  five  preceding  conditions. 

The  second  type  of  written  policy  state- 
ment that  will  satisfy  the  employer's  sub- 
stantiation requirements  under  section 
274(d)  Is  a  policy  that  prohibits  personal  use 
by  the  employee,  except  for  commuting.  In 


order  to  be  eligible  for  this  rule,  all  of  the 
following  conditions  must  be  met— 

(1)  The  vehicle  is  owned  or  leased  by  the 
employer  and  is  provided  to  one  or  more  em- 
ployees for  use  In  connection  with  the  em- 
ployer's trade  or  business  and  is  used  in  the 
employer's  trade  or  business; 

(2)  For  bona  fide  noncompensatory  busi- 
ness reasons,  the  employer  requires  the  em- 
ployee to  commute  to  and/or  from  work  in 
the  vehicle; 

(3)  The  employer  establishes  a  written 
policy  under  which  the  employee  may  not 
use  the  vehicle  for  personal  purposes,  other 
than  conunuting  or  de  minimis  personal  use 
(such  as  a  stop  for  a  personal  errand  be- 
tween a  business  delivery  and  the  employ- 
ee's home); 

(4)  The  employer  reasonably  believes  that, 
except  for  de  minimis  use.  the  employee 
does  not  use  the  vehicle  for  any  personal 
purpose  other  than  commuting; 

(5)  The  employer  accounts  for  the  com- 
muting use  by  including  an  appropriate 
amount  (specified  in  Treasury  retrulations) 
in  the  employee's  gross  income; '  and 

(6)  There  must  be  evidence  that  would 
enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  de- 
termine whether  the  use  of  the  vehicle  met 
the  five  preceding  conditions. 

This  second  type  of  written  policy  state- 
ment is  not  available  if  the  employee  using 
the  vehicle  for  commuting  is  an  officer  or 
one-percent  owner  of  the  employer.* 
Tax  return  ijuestions 

The  conference  agreement  generally  fol- 
lows the  House  bill  as  to  information  to  be 
requested  on  tax  returns  about  business  use 
of  vehicles  and  other  listed  property. 

The  conferees  want  to  ensure  that  taxpay- 
ers claim  only  the  deductions  and  credits  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  but  without  being 
unduly  burdened  by  unnecessarily  complex 
recordkeeping  requirements.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conferees  believe  that  taxpayers 
should  provide  sufficient  Information  on 
their  returns  so  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  can  make  a  preliminary  evaluation 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  taxpayer's 
claimed  deductions.  Previously,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  found  it  difficult  to  make 
such  a  preliminary  evaluation  without  au- 
diting the  taxpayer,  which  can  also  be  a  sig- 
nificant burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  intend  that  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  (whether  employees  or 
self-employed)  claiming  deductions  or  cred- 
its for  business  use  of  an  automobile  or 
other  listed  property  subject  to  the  substan- 
tiation standards  of  section  274(d)  are  to 
provide  on  their  returns  the  substance  of 
the  information  (generally  on  appropriate 
existing  tax  forms)  called  for  by  all  the 
questions  as  set  forth  In  the  House  report 
on  the  bill.*  Corporate  taxpayers,  as  well  as 


all  other  taxpayers  and  entitles,  claiming 
such  deductions  or  credits  also  are  to  be 
asked  to  supply  such  Information  on  the 
forms  or  schedules  they  are  required  to  file. 

The  conferees  have  carefully  considered 
the  fact  that  furnishing  additional  tax 
return  information,  although  Involving  only 
a  limited  number  of  questions,  requires 
some  additional  effort  by  taxpayers.  Howev- 
er, the  conferees  note  that  computations  in- 
volved with  respect  to  vehicles  (such  as 
mileage  and  percentage  of  btisiness  use)  nor- 
mally would  t>e  made  by  taxpayers  in  the 
process  of  determining  the  proper  amount 
of  deductions  and  credits  to  claim,  and  that 
other  Information  can  be  obtained  through 
"yes"  or  "no"  questions.  Accordingly,  to 
achieve  better  compliance  and  more  accu- 
rate computations,  the  conference  agree- 
ment directs  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  obtain  this  information  on  appropriate 
tax  forms  or  schedules,  notwithstanding  any 
otherwise  applicable  paperwork  reduction 
considerations. 

The  conferees  intend  that  employees  give 
this  return  Information  to  their  employers 
with  respect  to  employer-provided  vehicles. 
Generally,  the  employer  would  report  this 
information  on  Its  tax  return,  since  the  em- 
ployer is  claiming  the  tax  deductions  or 
credits  for  use  of  the  vehicle.  An  employer 
which  provides  more  than  five  cars  to  its 
employees,  however,  would  not  have  to  in- 
clude all  this  information  on  the  employer's 
return;  Instead,  such  an  employer  must 
obtain  this  information  from  Its  employees, 
must  so  indicate  on  Its  return,  and  must 
retain  the  Information  received.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  could  then  examine  on 
audit  the  information  that  the  employees 
had  provided  to  the  employer.  An  employer 
may  rely  on  such  a  statement  from  Its  em- 
ployee (unless  the  employer  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  it  is  false)  to  determine  the 
credits  and  deductions  to  which  the  employ- 
er is  entitled  and  to  determine  the  amount, 
if  any.  which  must  be  included  in  employ- 
ee's ln(X)me  and  wages  by  the  employer  be- 
cause of  the  employee's  commuting  or  other 
personal  use  of  the  employer-provided  car. 

Effective  dates 

The  modification  to  the  substantiation 
standards  of  section  274(d)  that  provides 
that  taxpayers  must  substantiate  deduc- 
tions or  credits  subject  to  that  provision  by 
adequate  records  or  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating their  own  sUtement  Is  effective 
January  1.  1985. 

Use  of  listed  property  that  was  not  subject 
to  section  274(d)  substantiation  rules  prior 
to  the  1984  Act  (such  as  local  travel  In  an 
automobile  or  use  of  computers)  Is  subject 
to  the  section  274(d)  substantiation  require- 
ments effective  January  I.  1986."  For  1985. 


*  For  example,  the  third  party  Is  not  In  a  position 
to  record  the  business  purpose  of  the  trip  or  meal: 
the  taxpayer  must  provide  that  information,  which 
Is  required  under  the  section  274(d)  substantiation 
rules. 


•  Cohan  v.  Commissioner,  39  F.2d  540,  544  (2d  CIr. 
1930). 

•  The  substance  of  these  two  special  rules  was  set 
forth  in  the  temporary  Treasury  regulations  re- 
pealed by  the  bill.  The  conferees  intend  that  these 
rules,  as  described  In  this  report,  be  reinstated  in 
the  new  regulations  required  by  the  bill. 


'  Of  course,  if  In  fact  the  employee  uses  the  vehi- 
cle for  personal  purposes  In  violation  of  the  particu- 
lar type  of  written  policy  statement,  then  the  em- 
ployee has  additional  gross  income. 

•  This  restriction,  which  makes  this  rule  Inappli- 
cable to  officers  or  one-percent  owners,  applies  lor 
substantiation  purposes  under  the  conference 
agreement.  The  treatment  of  commuting  use  of  ve- 
hicles by  such  persons  for  valuation  purposes  Is  to 
be  determined  separately  under  Treasury  regula- 
tions. No  inference  Is  intended,  on  the  basts  of  the 
exclusion  of  officers  and  one-percent  owners  from 
eligibility  under  this  substantiation  rule,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  commuting  use  of  vehicles  by  such 
persons  under  valuation  rules  prescribed  by  Treas- 
ury regulations. 

•  In  the  case  of  a  vehicle,  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  requested  on  the  tax  return  relates  to 
mileage  (total,  business,  commuting,  and  other  per- 
sonal), percentage  of  business  use,  date  placed  In 


service,  use  of  other  vehicles  and  after-work  u»e, 
whether  the  taxpayer  has  evidence  to  support  the 
business  use  claimed  on  the  return,  and  whether  or 
not  the  evidence  Is  written.  In  the  case  of  other 
listed  property  subject  to  tlie  section  274(d)  rules, 
information  should  be  requested  In  connection  with 
appropriate  tax  forms  or  schedules  as  to  type  of 
property  (e.g.,  yacht,  computer,  airplane,  etc.).  per- 
centage of  business  use,  whether  the  taxpayer  has 
written  evidence  to  support  the  business  use 
claimed  on  the  return,  and  whether  or  not  the  evi- 
dence Is  written.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not  required  to  re- 
quest on  returns  the  specific  question  relating  to 
computers  set  forth  as  question  2  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  House  BUI. 

■*Thls  January  1.  1986  effective  date  applies  only 
to  the  extent  that  use  of  listed  property  was  first 
made  subject  to  the  substantiation  standards  of  sec- 
tion  274(d)  by  the    1984  Act.  Deductions  for  ex- 
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use  of  such  Usted  property  Is  not  subject  to 
the  special  subst«ntl*tlon  standards  under 
secUon  r74<d). 

The  tax  return  Information  (described 
above)  must  be  requested  on  returns  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1985  (i.e..  in  the  case 
of  most  individuals,  returns  which  must  be 
fUed  by  April  15.  1986.) 
3.  Repeal  of  regulations 

Prtaenl  lav 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  issued 
temporary  regulations  implementing  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  of  secUon  179<b) 
of  the  1984  Act. 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  repeals  all  Treasury  regu- 
lations ( temporary  or  proposed )  Issued  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  House  bill  that 
carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  section 
n9<b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  Thus, 
such  regulations  issued  to  Implement  the 
changes  to  section  274(d)  made  by  that  act. 
particularly  the  inclusion  in  that  section  of 
the  word  "contemporaneous."  are  revoked," 
In  addition,  any  regvilations  relating  to  the 
return  preparer  provision  and  the  special 
negligence  penalty  (described  above)  are  re- 
voked." These  revoked  regulations  are  to 
have  no  force  and  effect  whatsoever. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Thus,  the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (IKC). 
(2).  and  (3)  of  section  179<b)  of  the  1984  Act 
shall  have  no  force  and  effect. 

B.  Repeal  of  Provisions  Relating  to  Return 
Preparers  (sec.  Kb)  of  the  House  bUl  and 
sec  1(c)  of  the  Senate  amendment) 
Pre»entlav 

Return  preparers  must  advise  taxpayers 
of  the  substantiation  requirements  under 
section  274(d)  sind  obtain  written  confirma- 
tion that  those  requirements  have  been  met 
(Code  section  6895(b)). 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  repeals  this  provision,  ef- 
fective as  if  it  had  never  been  enacted. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill. 


pemes  or  Items  that  were  subject  to  the  lectlon 
374<d)  sutjstantiatlon  standards  prior  to  the  1984 
Act  (such  as  use  of  an  automobile  for  travel  away 
from  home  or  use  of  a  yacht  that  Is  an  entertain- 
ment, recreation,  or  amusement  facility)  remain 
subject  to  the  section  374(d)  substantiation  stand- 
ards for  all  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31. 
1M3. 

"Also,  the  provisions  of  the  temporary  recula- 
tlons  that  prohibit  an  employer  from  Including  the 
entire  value  of  the  use  of  an  automobile  In  the 
Income  of  certain  employees  are  revoked.  Thus,  an 
employer  Is  permitted  to  charge  the  entire  value  of 
an  employer-provided  car  to  an  employee  as  Income 
and  waces  (for  Income  tax.  FICA,  PUT  A.  and 
RRTA  withholding  purposes).  The  employer  may 
then  reimburse  the  employee  for  the  business  use 
of  the  car.  or  the  employee  may  claim  a  deduction 
on  the  employee's  Income  tax  return  for  the  busi- 
ness use  of  the  car. 

"The  bill  only  revokes  such  regulations  (Issued 
prior  to  enactment)  carrying  out  such  amendments 
made  by  sections  179<b)(IxC).  (3).  and  (3)  of  the 
1964  Act.  Thus,  the  bill  does  not  revoke  any  other 
regulations,  such  as  regulations  issued  under  sec- 
Uons  61  and  133  (relating  to  valuation). 


Conference  Offreement 

The    coriference    agreement    follows    the 
House  bill  and  ihe  Senate  amendment. 
C.   Repeal  of  Special   Negligence   Penalty 

(sec.  Kb)  of  the  House  bill  and  sec.  1(c)  of 

the  Senate  amendment) 

Present  law 

A  special  no-fault  negligence  peruilty 
(Code  sec.  6853(h))  applies  to  the  portion  of 
any  understatement  of  tax  attributable  to 
failure  to  meet  the  substantiation  require- 
ments to  section  274(d). 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  repeals  this  special  negli- 
gerKc  penal^.  effective  as  if  it  had  never 
been  enacted. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  foUoa's  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
conference  sigreement  provides  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  shall  be  applied  and 
administered  as  if  this  special  negligence 
penalty  had  never  been  enacted. 

The  conferees  believe  that  repealing  this 
special  negligence  penalty  is  needed  to  re- 
store to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  courts  discretion  not  to  impose  the  neg- 
ligence penalty  for  minor.  Inaidvertent  rec- 
ordkeeping or  computational  errors.  The 
conferees  emphasize,  however,  that  the  reg- 
ular negligence  and  fraud  penalties  will  con- 
tinue to  be  applicable  if  a  taxpayer  claims 
tax  benefits  that  cannot  be  supported.  The 
conferees  are  concerned  that  these  regular 
negligence  and  fraud  petialtles  have  not 
been  applied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice or  the  courts  in  a  substantial  number  of 
instances  where  their  application  would  be 
fully  justified. 

In  one  Tax  Court  case,  for  example,  the 
taxpayer  had  kept  detailed  mileage  records, 
required  by  his  employer  for  reimbursement 
purposes,  that  indicated  that  his  business 
use  was  approximately  five  percent  of  total 
use.  On  his  tax  return,  the  taxpayer  claimed 
70  percent  business  use,  with  no  records  to 
Justify  this  claim.  The  Tax  Court  properly 
allowed  only  five  percent  business  use.  The 
Court  did  not,  however.  Impose  a  negligence 
or  fraud  penalty.  The  conferees  believe 
that.  In  a  case  like  this  one,  the  regtilar  neg- 
ligence penalty  should  certainly  be  imposed, 
and  that  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  imposing  the  civil  fraud  penalty. 

In  another  Tax  Court  Case,  the  taxpayer 
had  kept  detailed  records  so  that  he  could 
be  reimbursed  by  his  employer,  but  claimed 
on  his  tax  return  approximately  35.000 
miles  of  business  use  beyond  what  his 
reconls  demonstrated,  without  any  Justifica- 
tion. No  negligence  penalty  was  Imposed.  In 
another  case,  the  taxpayer  produced  a  diary 
purporting  to  Justify  the  claimed  deduc- 
tions. The  Tax  Court  called  the  diary  a 
"fabrication"  and  said  that  the  taxpayer 
"was  not  telling  the  truth."  The  Court  still 
permitted  him  a  deduction,  and  did  not 
Impose  the  regular  negligence  or  civU  fraud 
penalty.  Finally,  another  taxpayer  appar- 
ently claimed  a  deduction  for  business  mile- 
age that  exceeded  the  total  mileage  shown 
on  his  odometer,  but  the  Tax  Court  did  not 
impose  a  negligence  or  civil  fraud  penalty. 

These  cases  indicate  that  the  regular  neg- 
ligence and  civil  fraud  penalties  are  not 
being  administered  by  either  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  courts  in  the 
maimer  that  the  Congress  intended  when  it 
Initially    enacted    these    penalties.    While 


minor,  inadvertent  recordkeeping  or  compu- 
tational errors  should  not  lead  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  substantial  penalty,  the  conferees 
believe  that  it  is  vital  to  the  integrity  of  the 
tax  system  that  honest  taxpayers  know  that 
others  who  claim  tax  benefits  far  in  excess 
of  what  can  be  Justified  will  be  subject  to 
the  negligence  and  fraud  penalties. 

D.  Exceptions  From  Section  274(d)  Rules 
and  Exclusion  FYom  Income  for  Certain 
Vehicles  (sec.  2(b)  of  the  House  bill  and 
sec.  2  of  the  Senate  amendment) 
Present  lau) 

Substantiation  rules 

Temporary  Treasury  regulations  provided 
that,  except  for  vehicles  used  for  commut- 
ing, vehicles  of  a  type  ordinarily  not  suscep- 
tible to  personal  use  do  not  constitute  listed 
property  to  which  the  section  274(d)  sub- 
stantiation requirements  apply.  The  regula- 
tions cited,  as  examples  of  such  vehicles 
that  are  not  susceptible  to  personal  use, 
trucks  specially  designed  for  specific  busi- 
ness purposes  (such  as  refrigerated  delivery 
trucks),  special-purposes  farm  vehicles  (such 
as  tractors  and  combines),  cement  mixers, 
and  forklifU. 

Income  inclusion 

The  fair  market  value  of  an  employer-pro- 
vided fringe  benefit,  such  as  personal  use  by 
an  employee  of  an  employer-provided  vehi- 
cle, is  included  in  the  employee's  gross 
Income,  and  in  wages  for  purposes  of  with- 
holding and  FICA,  FUTA.  and  RRTA  taxes, 
unless  excluded  under  a  specific  statutory 
provision  of  the  Code  (sees.  61(aHl). 
3121(a),  3231(e),  3306(b).  3401(a)), 

House  bill 
Substantiation  rules 

The  House  bill  exempts  from  the  section 
274(d)  substantiation  rules  (as  m(xllfied  by 
the  bill)  any  vehicle  that,  by  reason  of  its 
nature,  is  not  likely  to  be  used  more  than  a 
de  minimis  amount  for  personal  purposes. 
This  provision  is  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1985;  thus,  for 
1985  the  pre-1984  Act  substantiation  rules 
continue  to  apply  with  respect  to  such  vehi- 
cles. 

The  committee  report  on  the  House  bill 
lists  the  following  vehicles  as  examples  of 
vehicles  exempted  under  the  bill  from  the 
section  274(d)  substantiation  rules:  (a)  clear- 
ly marked  police  and  fire  vehicles  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  report):  (b)  delivery  trucks 
with  seating  only  for  the  driver,  or  only  for 
the  driver  plus  a  folding  Jump  seat:  (c)  flat- 
bed trucks:  (d)  any  vehicle  designed  to  carry 
cargo  with  a  loaded  gross  vehicle  weight 
over  14,000  pounds:  (e)  passenger  buses  used 
as  such  with  a  capcity  of  at  least  20  passen- 
gers: (f )  ambulances  used  as  such  or  hearses 
used  as  such:  (g)  bucket  trucks  ("cherry 
pickers"):  (h)  cranes  and  derricks:  (1)  fork- 
lifts:  (J)  cement  mixers;  (k)  dump  trucks  (in- 
cluding garbage  trucks);  (1)  refrigerated 
trucks;  (m)  tractors;  and  (n)  combines. 

The  report  on  the  House  bill  also  states 
that  the  conunlttee  recognizes  that  it  may 
not  have  developed  an  exhaustive  list  of  ve- 
hicles not  susceptible  to  [)ersonal  use. 
Therefore,  the  report  states,  the  committee 
intends  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
to  expand  this  list  through  either  regula- 
tions or  revenue  rulings  to  include  any  vehi- 
cles not  Included  in  the  listing  in  the  report 
that  are  appropriate  for  listing  because  by 
their  nature  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  used  more  than  a  very  minimal 
amoimt  for  personal  purposes. 


The  report  also  sUtes  that  the  committee 
did  not  generally  exempt  from  the  section 
274(d)  substantiation  rules  all  pickup  trucks 
and  vans,  because  these  vehicles  can  easily 
be  used  for  personal  purposes.  Some  taxpay- 
ers purchase  these  vehicles  as  substitutes 
for  passenger  sedans,  and  use  them  pre- 
dominantly (or  entirely)  for  personal  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
committee  report  recognized  that  this  is  not 
applicable  to  all  vans.  For  example,  a  van 
that  has  only  a  front  bench  for  seating,  in 
which  permanent  shelving  "  has  been  in- 
stalled, that  constantly  carries  merchandise, 
and  that  has  been  specially  painted  with  ad- 
vertising or  the  company's  name,  is  a  vehi- 
cle not  susceptible  to  personal  use. 
Income  inclusion 

The  committee  report  on  the  House  bUl 
sUtes  that  it  is  appropriate  for  Treasury 
regulations  to  provide  that  under  certain 
conditions  all  use  by  an  employee  of  any 
employer-provided  vehicle  that  is  exempted 
under  the  House  bill  from  the  section  274(d) 
substantiation  rules  (see  above)  is  excluded, 
as  a  working  condition  fringe  benefit  (sec. 
132(aK3)).'*  from  the  employee's  gross 
Income,  and  from  wages  (and,  where  appro- 
priate, from  the  benefit  base)  for  purposes 
of  FICA,  FUTA,  and  RRTA  taxes.  Such  ex- 
clusions pursuant  to  Treasury  regulations 
are  to  be  effective  as  of  January  1, 1985. 

Senate  amendment 
Substantiation  rules 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
following  vehicles  are  exempt  from  the  sec- 
tion 274(d)  substantiation  rules  (as  modified 
by  the  amendment),  and  that  any  conmiut- 
ing  or  other  personal  use  of  such  exempted 
vehicles  is  excluded  from  the  user's  gross 
income,  and  from  wages  (and,  where  appro- 
priate, from  the  benefit  base)  for  purposes 
of  FICA,  FUTA,  and  RRTA  taxes,  effective 
January  1,  1985: 

(a)  Vehicles  required  to  be  used  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  trade  or  business  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  employer  (such  as  calling  on 
customers  or  clients,  making  deliveries,  or 
visiting  Job  sites),  so  long  as  use  in  the  trade 
or  business  is  at  least  75  percent  of  the  vehi- 
cle's total  use: 

(b)  Vehicles  used  by  an  employee  for  com- 
muting, where  the  conrunuting  is  for  a  bona 
fide  business  purpose,  where  the  employer 
does  not  permit  the  employee  to  make  other 
personal  use  of  the  vehicle  (other  than  de 
minimis  use),  and  where  use  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  employer  is  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  total  use;  and 

(c)  Vehicles  used  by  a  governmental  unit 
for  police  or  other  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses and  vehicles  used  as  an  ambulance. 

Income  inclusion 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
commuting  or  other  personal  use  of  such 
exempted  vehicles  (described  above)  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  user's  gross  Income,  and 
from  wages  (and,  where  appropriate,  from 
the  benefit  base)  for  purposes  of  FICA, 
FUTA.  and  RRTA  taxes,  effective  January 
1. 1985. 


>>  It  Is  Intended  that  this  shelving  flU  most  of  the 
cargo  area. 

'*  Absent  such  a  special  exclusion,  commuting  use 
(or  other  personal  use)  by  an  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer-provided vehicle  could  not  qualify  as  a  work- 
ing condition  fringe  benefit  because  the  costs  of 
commuting  to  and  from  work  (or  of  other  personal 
use  of  a  vehicle)  are  nondeductible  pursuant  to 
Code  section  282.  See.  e.g..  Faumer  v.  Comm'r,  413 
D.S.  838(1973). 


ITC  and  depreciation  caps 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
police  and  law  enforcement  vehicles  and  am- 
bulances placed  in  service  after  June  IS. 
1984  are  exempt  from  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  depreciation  limitations  set  forth 
in  section  280F. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  folloa's  the 
House  bill,  with  the  following  modifications. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  school  buses  (as 
defined  in  Code  section  4221(dK7KC)), 
qualified  specialized  utUity  repair  trucks, 
and  qualified  moving  vans,  in  addition  to 
the  list  above  (items  (a)  through  (n)  in  the 
description  of  the  House  bill),  are  also  to  be 
examples  of  vehicles  that,  by  reason  of  their 
nature,  are  not  likely  to  be  used  more  than 
a  de  tninlmlK  amount  for  personal  purposes. 

The  term  "qualified  specialized  utUlty 
repair  trucks"  means  tnicks  (not  including 
vans  or  pickup  trudcs)  specifically  designed 
and  used  to  carry  heavy  tools,  testing  equip- 
ment, or  parts  where  (1)  the  shelves,  racks, 
or  other  permanent  interior  construction 
which  has  been  installed  to  carry  and  store 
such  heavy  items  is  such  that  it  is  imllkely 
that  the  truck  will  be  used  more  than  a  very 
minimal  amount  for  personal  purposes" 
and  (2)  the  employer  requires  the  employee 
to  drive  the  truck  home  in  order  to  be  able 
to  respond  in  emergency  situations  for  pur- 
poses of  restoring  or  maintaining  electricity, 
gas,  telephone,  water,  sewer,  or  steam  utility 
services. 

The  term  "qualified  moving  vans"  means 
vans  used  by  professional  moving  companies 
in  the  trade  or  business  of  moving  house- 
hold or  business  goods  where  no  personal 
use  of  the  van  is  allowed  other  than  for 
travel  to  and  from  a  move  site  (or  for  de 
minimis  use),  where  personal  use  for  travel 
to  and  from  a  move  site  is  an  irregular  prac- 
tice (i.e.,  not  more  than  five  times  a  month 
on  average),  and  where  personal  use  Is  limit- 
ed to  situations  in  which  it  is  more  conven- 
ient to  the  employer,  because  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  employee's  residence,  for  the  van 
not  to  be  returned  to  the  employer's  busi- 
ness location. 

Also,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  authority  to  issue  regu- 
lations exempting  from  the  section  274(d) 
substantiation  rules,  and  from  inclusion  in 
income  and  wages,  officially  authorized  uses 
of  unmarked  vehicles  by  law  enforcement 
officers.  To  qualify  for  this  exemption,  the 
personal  use  must  be  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  coimty,  or  local  governmental 
agency  or  department  that  owns  or  leases 
the  vehicle  and  employs  the  officer,  and 
must  be  for  law-enforcement  functions  such 
as  undercover  work  or  reporting  directly 
from  home  to  a  stakeout  or  surveillance 
site,  or  to  an  emergency  situation.  Use  of  an 
immarked  vehicle  for  vacation  or  recreation 
trips  cannot  qualify  as  an  authorized  use. 
The  term  "law  enforcement  officer"  means 
an  indivi(iual  who  is  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  a  governmental  imit  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  prevention  or  investigation  of 
crime  involving  injury  to  persons  or  proper- 
ty, who  is  authorized  by  law  to  carry  fire- 
arms and  execute  search  warrants  and  also 
to  make  arrests  (other  than  merely  a  citizen 
arrest),  and  who  regularly  carries  firearms 
(except  when  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  of  undercover 
work).  The  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 
does  not  include  Internal  Revenue  Service 
special  agenta. 


'  •  An  example  of  this  would  be  permanent  shelv- 
ing that  fills  most  of  the  cargo  area. 


The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
that  if,  for  example,  a  mimicipal  govern- 
ment onllnance  requires  that  police  officers 
driving  clearly  marked  police  cars  who  are 
on  duty  at  all  times  must  take  the  vehicle 
home  when  the  employee  is  not  on  his  or 
her  regular  shift,  and  prohibits  any  person- 
al use  (except  for  this  commuting  use)  of 
the  vehicle  outside  the  dty  (I.e..  outside  the 
limit  of  the  officer's  arrest  powers),  then  all 
use  of  the  vehicle  could  be  considered  in 
such  regtilations  as  an  excludable  working 
condition  fringe. 

E.  Withholding  Election  (sec.  3  of  the  House 

biU) 

Present  law 

As  authorized  imder  the  1984  Act,  tempo- 
rary Treasury  regulations  have  provided  for 
withholding  (or  payment)  of  income  and 
employment  taxes  with  respect  to  taxable 
noncash  fringe  benefits,  such  as  an  employ- 
ee's personal  lise  of  an  employer-provided 
vehicle,  on  a  quarterly  basis  (Code  sec. 
350Kb)). 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  provides  that  an  employer 
may  elect  not  to  deduct  and  withhold 
income  taxes  with  respect  to  the  noncash 
fringe  benefit  attributable  to  an  employee's 
personal  use  of  a  highway  motor  vehicle 
provided  by  the  employer.  An  employer 
making  this  election  must  so  notify  the  em- 
ployee (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
provided  in  Treasury  regulations)  and  must 
include  the  fair  market  value  of  the  benefit 
on  the  Form  W-2  furnished  to  the  employ- 
ee. An  electing  employer  must  still  withhold 
social  security  (or  railroad  retirement) 
taxes.  This  provision  is  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985. 

The  committee  report  on  the  House  bill 
states  that  the  committee  intends  that  the 
regulations  are  to  be  revised  to  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  elect,  for  income  and  employment 
tax  purposes,  to  treat  taxable  fringe  bene- 
fits (including  personal  use  of  employer-pro- 
vided automobiles)  as  paid  on  a  pay  period, 
quarterly,  semi-annual,  or  annual  basis. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl. 

F.  Limitations  on  Investment  Tax  Credit 
and  Depreciation  for  Automobiles  (sec.  4 
of  the  House  bill) 

Present  law 

The  1984  Act  generally  Imposed  limita- 
tions on  the  amoiwt  of  investment  tax 
credit  and  aimusU  depreciation  deductions 
that  are  allowed  for  an  automobile  placed  in 
service  or  leased  by  the  taxpayer  after  June 
18.  1984. 

For  an  automobile  placed  in  service  in 
1984.  (1)  the  investment  tax  credit  is  limited 
to  $1,000:  (2)  depreciation  In  the  first  tax- 
able year  the  automobile  is  placed  in  service 
is  limited  to  $4,000;  and  (3)  depreciation  in 
any  subsequent  taxable  year  is  limited  to 
$6,000.  For  years  after  1984,  the  limits  are 
adjusted  for  inflation,  as  measured  by  the 
percentage  growth  of  the  automobile  com- 
ponent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
Urban  Consumers  between  October  of  the 
preceding  year  and  October,  1983.  The  ad- 
Justed  limits  for  any  year  apply  only  to 
automobiles  placed  in  service  in  that  year. 

House  bill 

The  limits  on  the  amoimt  of  Investment 
tax  credit  and  annual  depreciation  deduc- 
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tions  that  may  be  claimed  with  respect  to  an 
automobile  are  reduced  as  follows  under  the 
House  bill:  (I)  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
limited  to  $675:  (2)  depreciation  in  the  first 
taxable  year  tne  automobile  is  placed  in 
service  is  limited  to  (3.S00  and  (3)  deprecia- 
tion in  any  subsequent  taxable  year  is  limit- 
ed to  $5,400.  For  years  after  1985.  the  re- 
duced limits  are  indexed  for  inflation,  as 
measured  by  the  percentage  growth  of  the 
automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  be- 
tween October  of  the  preceding  year  and 
October.  1984.  Adjustments  for  Inflation  are 
otherwise  determined  as  under  present  law. 
The  committee  report  states  that  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  prescribe  all  limits  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. 

The  reduced  limits  are  generally  effective 
for  property  placed  in  service  or  leased  by 
the  taxpayer  after  April  3.  1985.  However, 
property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pursuant 
to  a  binding  contract  in  effect  on  April  1, 
1985.  and  at  all  times  thereafter.  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  reduced  limits  If  it  is  placed  in 
service  before  August  1.  1985:  and  property 
of  which  the  taxpayer  is  the  lessee  pursuant 
to  a  binding  contract  in  effect  on  April  1, 
1985.  and  all  times  thereafter,  is  not  subject 
to  the  reduced  limits  if  the  taxpayer  first 
uses  the  property  under  the  lease  before 
August  1.  1985. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill,  with  three  modifications:  (1)  de- 
preciation in  the  first  taxable  year  is  limited 
to  $3,200:  (2)  depreciation  In  any  subsequent 
taxable  year  is  limited  to  $4,800:  and  (3)  the 
reduced  limits  on  the  investment  credit  and 
depreciation  are  indexed  for  inflation  until 
1989.  For  automobiles  placed  in  service  in 
any  year  after  1988.  the  reduced  limits  are 
adjusted  for  the  percentage  Increase  of  the 
automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  be- 
tween October  of  the  preceding  year  and 
October.  1987.  The  conferees  made  these 
changes  to  the  House  bill  to  ensure  that  the 
conference  agreement  is  revenue  neutral. 

G.  New  Regulations  (sec.  5  of  the  House 

bill) 
Present  law 

The  Treasury  Department  has  the  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  requires  that  the  Treasury 
Department  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  not  later 
than  October  1.  1985. 

Senate  amendment 


No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill.  Because  the  conferees  have  de- 
layed applicability  of  the  section  274(d)  sub- 
stantiation rules  to  local  travel,  computers, 
etc..  until  January  1.  1986.  the  conferees  be- 
lieve that  requiring  regulations  to  be  Issued 
by  October  1.  1985,  will  provide  taxpayers 
with  sufficient  time  to  prepare  to  meet 
these  requirements. 


II.  BSTiMATKD  aKvnrui;  irrBcrs 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R. 
1869  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 
nSCAl  YEARS  198S-90 
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UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL  FREE 
TRADE  AREA  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2268)  to  approve 
and  implement  the  Pree  Trade  Area 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi]  Will  b€  recognized  for 
20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Crane]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

CElfXRAL  leave 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  2268,  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States- 
Israel  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement, 
signed  on  April  22,  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  duties  on  all  products 
traded  between  the  two  countries  by 
January  1,  1995.  It  also  limits  Israel's 
use  of  nontariff  trade  restrictions  and 


contains  a  commitment  by  Israel  to 
eliminate  its  export  subsidies  on  indus- 
trial goods  and  processed  agricultural 
products. 

This  is  the  first  free  trade  area  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  with 
any  country.  It  Is  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  contains  strict  rules  of 
origin  to  ensure  that  only  products  of 
the  United  States  and  Israel  receive 
the  benefits  of  duty  free  treatment. 

Title  IV  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act 
of  1984  authorized  the  agreement  with 
Israel  and  contains  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  U.S.  law  necessary  for  its  ad- 
ministration. The  main  purpose  of 
H.R.  2268  is  to  approve  the  agreement 
and  provide  authority  the  President 
presently  does  not  have  to  proclaim 
the  reductions  and  elimination  of  U.S. 
duties  necessary  to  create  the  free 
trade  area  within  10  years.  Under  this 
bill,  no  reduction  in  current  tariff  pro- 
tection can  take  place  prior  to  duty 
elimination  on  January  1,  1995,  on  the 
articles  which  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  found  to  be  most 
import  sensitive.  Any  duty  reductions 
on  these  items  prior  to  that  date 
would  require  Congress  to  grant  fur- 
ther legislative  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  conducted  a 
thorough  review  of  the  agreement  and 
its  implementation.  U.S.  exporters  will 
benefit  from  elimination  of  high  tar- 
iffs and  the  European  preferential  ad- 
vantage in  the  Israeli  market.  Only  10 
percent  of  U.S.  imports  from  Israel 
currently  dutiable  will  be  affected,  and 
existing  import  relief  and  unfair  trade 
practice  remedies  will  remain  in  place 
to  protect  domestic  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
2268. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  first  of  all  to  offer  congratu- 
lations to  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi]  who  expeditiously  moved 
this  legislation  along. 

I  want  to  salute  simultaneously  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  is  our  chairman  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, and  to  congratulate  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  for 
what  is  in  my  estimation  a  very  for- 
ward looking,  forward  moving  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  trade. 

D  1330 

At  a  time  when,  unfortunately,  there 
are  rumblings  of  protectionism  world- 
wide and  when  there  are  Indications 
that  some  nations  have  not  yet  under- 
stood the  importance  to  consumers 
and  to  world  commerce  and  man's  ma- 
terial welfare,  of  free  trade,  this  pio- 
neering initiative  is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward, even  though  the  dollar  volume 
that    is    involved    in    trade    between 
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Israel  and  the  United  States  may  be, 
relatively  speaking,  inconsequential.  It 
is  this  kind  of  example,  this  kind  of 
commitment,  that  I  would  hope,  as  we 
discuss  further  trade  issues,  we  might 
be  able  to  see  replicated  time  and  time 
again.  I  think  it  is  important  also  for 
Americans  to  realize  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  already  duty- 
free coming  into  the  United  States 
from  Israel  it  is  about  90  percent  of  Is- 
raeli exports;  whereas  our  duty-free 
exports  to  the  State  of  Israel  consti- 
tute only  about  35  to  40  percent. 

This  is  something  that  in  the  trade 
area  is  not  onesided,  it  is  beneficial  to 
this  coimtry  as  it  will  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  would  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.  It  represents  a 
significant  bipartisan  effort  in  the  di- 
rection of  not  only  improved  economic 
conditions  but  I  think  amity  and 
comity  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMnELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  merely  would 
like  to  compliment  both  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosttokowski  and 
Mr.  Crane],  and  say  that  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  support  of 
this  legislation  designed  to  approve 
the  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement  be- 
tween our  coimtry  and  Israel.  This 
effort  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
promoting  free  trade  around  the 
world.  This  agreement  is  long  overdue, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation. 

This  act  approves  and  implements 
the  agreement  on  the  establishment  of 
a  free  trade  area  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  The  act  before  us 
would  strengthen  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries. It  would  also  foster  the  growth 
of  free  trade  between  our  two  great 
nations  through  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers.  This  effort  is  clearly  mutual- 
ly beneficial  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  two  countries. 

Given  America's  strong  support  of 
Israel  and  the  economic  difficulties 
that  small  country  has  experienced,  it 
is  clearly  in  America's  interest  to  help 
the  economy  of  that  nation.  We 
should  also  remember  that  by  helping 
Israel  we  are  also  helping  ourselves. 
Many  U.S.  products  exported  to  Israel 
will  also  enter  under  reduced  tariffs. 
Current  projections  reveal  that  the 
United  States  will,  in  the  long  run. 
benefit  greatly  from  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

This  free  trade  area  approach  in  our 
dealings  with  Israel  Is  a  pilot  case 
which  can  be  used  with  other  nations. 
I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
support  of  this  effort  and  for  its  com- 


mitment   to    encouraging    free    trade 
with  other  nations  around  the  world. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  offer 
their  support  of  this  worthwhile  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Sam  Gib- 
bons, who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
not  only  on  this  legislation  but  on 
other  legislation  that  has  been  before 
him  as  well. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman;  I  appreciate  those  kind  re- 
marks, and  I  hope  I  deserve  them.  I 
will  try  to  deserve  them,  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation,  not  because  of  any 
precedent  that  It  sets,  but  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  it. 

As  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  pointed  out. 
this  is  the  first  time  that  any  nation 
has  entered  into  a  free  trade  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  you  look  at  it  from  an  Israeli 
point  of  view  it  is  really  a  big  step. 
Most  of  their  goods  already  enter  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.  In  fact,  the 
percentage  of  Israeli  goods  that  enter 
this  country  subject  to  any  duty  are 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the 
goods  that  we  Import.  But  if  you  look 
at  it  from  an  Israeli  point  of  view, 
what  is  happening  on  their  side,  mas- 
sive changes  will  take  place.  Their 
economy  will  for  the  first  time  have  to 
compete  head  on  with  the  American 
economy.  Their  economy  Is  conducted 
by  3Vi  million  people  in  a  very  hostile 
environment,  and  it  will  have  to  make 
certain  disciplinary  changes  that 
would  be  very  tough  for  any  economy 
to  take. 

Most  of  their  economy  has  been  pro- 
tected from  American  competition  by 
very  high  tariff  barriers  and  It  Is  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  leaders  in  Israel 
that  I  wish  to  pay  tribute.  They  had  to 
decide  what  was  best  for  Israel  and  it 
is  tough  medicine. 

Our  competition  in  their  economy 
will  be  very  tough  for  them.  In  most  of 
their  Industry,  most  of  their  agricul- 
ture has  been  protected  for  genera- 
tions behind  high  tariff  barriers.  They 
are  going  to  give  up  many  of  their  sub- 
sidy programs  that  have  allowed  them 
to  direct  their  courses  of  action  and 
their  products  coming  into  our  market 
will  be  subject  to  all  the  countervail- 
ing and  any  dumping  provisions  of  our 
law. 

So  it  is  historic  moment  for  both 
countries,  much  more  historic  for 
Israel  than  it  Is  for  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  want  sjiyone  to  think  that 
this  Is  Just  something  that  we  are 
doing  for  Israel.  During  the  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  on  this  package.  I 
met  with  many  of  the  Arab  leaders. 


and  I  assured  each  one  of  them  that  if 
they  wanted  to  enter  into  this  kind  of 
arrangement  with  the  United  States,  I 
could  not  assure  them  of  success,  but  I 
would  Introduce  legislation  for  them 
and  let  them  come  in  here  and  see 
what  they  can  do  trying  to  persuade 
the  American  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy  that  they  were  entitled 
to  that  same  kind  of  duty  free  treat- 
ment. 

So  far  I  have  not  had  any  takers  on 
that  offer,  but  the  offer  still  stands.  I 
hope  that  we  can  build  through  this 
legislation  a  greater  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  people  of  this  area  of 
the  world,  particularly  with  Israel. 

Perhaps  it  will  lead  to  better  work- 
ing relationships  with  its  neighbors 
out  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend certain  portions  of  American  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  which  will  be 
challenged  by  this.  We  know  that  the 
Israelis  are  fierce  competitors  and  are 
good  producers  of  certain  products.  It 
took  courage  on  the  part  of  some 
American  industries  to  agree  to  what 
has  been  agreed  to  here.  But  this  is  a 
historic  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  supported  equally  by  both 
parties  In  this  Congress  and  by  the 
White  House.  It  is  truly  one  of  those 
things  which  we  have  all  come  togeth- 
er on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  having 
been  allowed  to  play  a  part  in  that 
coming-together. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
MooRE],  a  great  statesman  on  our 
committee  and  one  of  the  most  hard- 
working Members  and  senior  Member 
of  his  delegation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Trade 
Subcommittee  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  here  and 
why.  There  are  two  reasons.  The  first 
reason  is.  of  course,  we  are  trying  to 
help  a  good  friend  and  ally,  Israel. 
Israel  is  having  a  very  difficult  time, 
economically  speaking.  This  action 
will  help  her  help  herself  by  expand- 
ing her  economy  In  the  area  of  free 
trade. 

If  a  country  Is  strong  economically 
she  can  have  a  strong  defense,  she  can 
take  care  of  herself  better,  and  there 
will  be.  perhaps,  less  aid  needed  from 
the  United  States  in  years  to  come. 
This  is  also  a  good  way  to  reward  a 
good  friend  and  ally,  a  very  strong  de- 
mocracy in  a  part  of  the  world  that 
tdways  seems  to  be  In  some  sort  of 
chaos.  There  is  one  steady  partner 
there,  and  that  is  Israel. 
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But  there  is  a  second  reason.  It  also 
helps  the  United  States  and  helps  us 
in  a  very  great  way. 

Right  now  our  greatest  trade  com- 
petitor besides  Japan:  is  the  European 
Economic  Community.  They  have  had 
this  arrangement  with  Israel  now  for  a 
decade,  which  means  anything  made 
or  grown  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  can  be  sold  more  competi- 
tively than  we  can  sell  it  to  Israel. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  finally 
giving  the  United  States  and  our  own 
producers  the  same  benefits  that  the 
Europeans  have  been  having  for  a 
decade  in  dealing  with  Israel. 

We  have  been  running  the  greatest 
trade  deficit  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  This  is  a  way  to  begin  to  re- 
verse that.  We  have  a  positive  balance 
of  trade  with  Israel.  This  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  open  up  new  trade 
areas  with  them,  sell  them  new  prod- 
ucts we  cannot  sell  now  because  we  do 
not  have  this  agreement  we  are  now 
implementing  through  this  bill. 

So  I  conclude  by  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues, there  are  two  great  reasons 
for  supporting  this  legislation:  First,  it 
helps  a  good  friend  and  ally:  and 
second,  it  helps  us. 

We  do  not  lose  anything  by  this.  We 
all  gain.  I  t>elieve  it  is  most  important 
that  we  pass  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

D  1340 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  substance  of 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  is 
important.  I  also  want  to  underscore 
the  process  by  which  we  arrived  here 
today,  and  that  I  want  to  extend  my 
compliments  to  the  full  committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  and  the 
subconunittee  chairman,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
along  with  the  ranking  members  from 
my  side  of  the  aisle  in  that  this  end 
product  is  important  for  its  substance, 
but  I  would  commend  it  to  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  to  examine  the  way  in 
which  we  arrived  at  this  position,  be- 
cause the  process  I  think  sometimes  is 
as  important  as  the  substance. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
highlight  one  aspect  of  the  free  trade 
area  H.R.  2268  would  implement  be- 
cause it  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
many  of  my  constituents.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  treatment  of  import- 
sensitive  commodities  under  this  bill. 

Under  H.R.  2268.  duties  on  products 
designated  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  as  import-sensitive  are 
frozen  until  1995.  It  is  understood  that 
Presidential  efforts  to  eliminate  or 
modify  duties  on  these  products 
before  1995  require  the  President  to 
first  obtain  the  International  Trade 
Conunission's  advice  on  whether  these 
products  remain  import  sensitive:  as 
part  of  the  Commission's  reexamina- 


tion of  these  products'  sensitivity,  the 
Commission  must  give  the  affected  in- 
dustries an  opportunity  to  present  in- 
formation on  their  status.  Further, 
the  President  must  secure  from  the 
Congress  new  authority  to  reduce 
duties  before  he  can  actually  do  so  on 
these  particular  products  during  the  5 
years  preceding  January  1.  1995. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  approach  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission's 
handling  of  import-sensitive  items  is 
extremely  important  to  my  constitu- 
ents. It  is  consistent  with  certain  un- 
derstandings I  developed  with  former 
Ambassador  William  Brock  last  year, 
and  its  inclusion  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  free  trade  area  with  Israel 
is  one  of  several  reasons  I  find  the 
H.R.  2268  to  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
hard-working  and  distinguished, 
knowledgeable  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frzn- 
zel]. 

Mr.  FREN2XL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  very  important  epochal  agreement. 
It  has  been  described  well  by  previous 
speakers,  and  I  endorse  each  of  their 
statements  as  being  important  in  de- 
scribing what  the  agreement  is  going 
to  do  and  what  the  reasons  for  putting 
the  agreement  forth  In  the  first  place 
were,  and  what  the  benefits  are  going 
to  be  to  both  of  the  countries  involved. 

I  think  what  is  more  important  is  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  process.  The 
agreement  did  not  spring  full-blown 
from  the  head  of  the  committee  yes- 
terday and  suddenly  appear  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar.  It  has  been 
years  in  negotiation  between  the  two 
governments. 

Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Trade  Subcommittee, 
began  holding  hearings.  We  included  a 
trip  to  Israel.  We  consulted  among 
ourselves,  we  passed  a  trade  bill  last 
fall  which  was  signed  by  the  President. 
As  a  result  of  that  bill,  the  President 
and  the  executive  department  pro- 
duced a  negotiated  agreement  signed 
by  both  countries,  and  finally  that 
agreement  Is  being  ratified  by  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  today. 

Under  the  procedures  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  that  bill  is  unamendable. 
For  that  reason,  partly,  the  committee 
put  it  on  the  suspense  calender-,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  amended  In  any 
case,  and  we  could  avoid  some  hours  of 
debate  which  are  unnecessary  because 
the  bill  has  universal  acclamation  in 
both  countries. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  why  we  passed  this  bill  was  be- 
cause the  European  Community  had 
executed  prior  to  our  agreement  a  free 
trade   agreement   with   the  State  of 


Israel,  and  had  we  not  done  this  and 
laid  this  bill  before  us,  American  goods 
would  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  to 
European  goods  in  the  Israeli  market: 
which  is  not  a  large  market,  but  It  Is  a 
sophisticated,  high-grade  market. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  Israel  is  not  a  low-wage  compet- 
itor. It  is  a  highly  industrialized  state 
that  pays  relatively  high  wages  in 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  one  with  which  we  trade  to 
our  mutual  advantage  without  a  great 
deal  of  bitterness,  without  a  great  deal 
of  grievance  on  either  side. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  promptly 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  that  we 
are  implementing  today,  through  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2268.  Is  the  first  of  Its 
kind  that  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken. It  establishes  a  free  trade  zone 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Israel  and.  when  fully  in 
effect,  will  eliminate  nontarif f  barriers 
and  duties  on  all  products  traded  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  The  agree- 
ment is  the  result  of  months  of  negoti- 
ations between  the  two  governments, 
with  the  close  consultation  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  promises  to  be  a  model  for 
trade  expansion  and  facilitation  now 
and  in  the  future. 

All  commercial  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement.  Many  products 
traded  between  the  two  countries  al- 
ready enjoy  duty-free  treatment  under 
the  generalized  system  of  preferences 
[GSP]  because  rates  of  duty  are  cur- 
rently bound  at  zero  as  a  result  of  ear- 
lier multilateral  agreements.  In  1982. 
the  base  year  for  this  negotiation, 
about  90  percent  of  Israeli  imports 
were  duty  free  and  about  35  percent  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Israel  were  also  free  of 
duties. 

Therefore,  the  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion Involving  tariff  reductions  cov- 
ered only  a  fraction  of  overall  trade, 
with  the  United  States  having  the 
most  to  gain  when  all  products  become 
duty  free.  Still,  there  were  some  prod- 
ucts on  both  sides  which  were  felt  to 
be  potentially  sensitive.  Duty-free 
treatment  for  these  products  will  be 
phased  in  under  three  separate  staging 
arrangements  until  January  1,  1995. 

The  agreement  also  addresses  some 
Important  nontariff  issues.  For  exam- 
ple. Israel  will  give  up  any  existing 
subsidy  practices  within  6  years  and 
will  not  implement  new  ones.  Further- 
more, the  conditions  under  which 
future  Grovemment  help  may  be  given 
to  infant  industries  or  because  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments  reasons  are  severely 
limited.  The  agreement  provides  for 
strict  rules-of-origin  requirements  and 
prohibits  restrictive  import  licensing 
schemes.  However,  import  restrictions 
other  than  customs  duties  may  be 
maintained  for  agriculture  policy  con- 
sideration, such  as  to  enforce  domestic 
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price  supports.  Finally,  the  agreement 
establishes  preferential  Government 
procurement  guidelines  between  the 
two  countries  by  lowering  from 
$156,000  to  $50,000  the  threshold  for 
waiving  "Buy  America"  restrictions. 

This  historic  agreement  reinforces 
the  longstanding  bilateral  relationship 
and  mutual  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  It  brings 
commercial  trade  between  us  to  the 
highest  possible  level  of  preferential 
treatment. 

Prior  to  this  agreement,  the  Ehirope- 
an  Community  had  forged  ahead  of  us 
with  a  free  trade  agreement  with 
Israel  and  as  a  result  would  have  had 
an  advantage  In  that  market  when  Its 
agreement  was  fully  effective.  Now  we 
win  be  on  equal  footing  in  technical 
terms  with  the  EC,  and  because  of  our 
traditional  close  ties  with  Israel  the 
U,S.  position  should  be  further  en- 
hanced in  practice. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill  and  the  agreement 
it  Implements.  I  hope  it  will  serve  as 
an  example  for  other  such  trade  liber- 
alizing efforts  on  either  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis.  In  the  future.  It  is  a 
step  forward  at  a  time  when  there  is 
shortsightedness  and  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  move  backward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  2268. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScHtJLZE],  who  also  has  Invested  much 
time  and  labor  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation.       

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  world's  commitment  to 
free  trade  Is  undergoing  a  period  of 
testing  and  many  countries  are  waiver- 
ing  in  their  resolve  to  move  forward 
toward  the  goal  of  a  free  global  mar- 
ketplace. I  believe  that  our  support 
today  for  a  United  States-Israeli  Free 
Trade  Agreement  will  again  under- 
score America's  commitment  to  free 
trade  principles.  Indeed,  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  historic  agreement  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  mutual  benefits 
which  nations  can  derive  from  unre- 
stricted trade.  By  removing  the  last 
vestiges  of  trade  barriers,  the  United 
States  and  Israel  stand  to  share  in  the 
economic  progress  that  flows  from  a 
free  and  fair  exchange  of  goods  across 
national  borders.  As  U.S.  exports  find 
new  markets  in  Israel,  Americans  will 
find  new  opportunities  In  export-relat- 
ed jobs  and  help  reduce  the  widening 
U.S.  trade  deficit.  Likewise,  Israel  will 
continue  to  develop  markets  for  Its 
products  In  the  United  States  and  ben- 
efit from  expanded  economic  ties  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  United  States-Israeli  Free 
Trade  Agreement  as  a  model  for 
future  agreements  with  our  trading 
partners.  As  the  first  comprehensive. 


reciprocal  Free  Trade  Agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  United  States.  I  believe 
It  will  prove  to  be  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cess and  should  set  the  stage  for  fur- 
ther bilateral  agreements.  Israel  and 
the  United  States  have  from  their  In- 
ceptions served  as  enviable  examples, 
of  freedom  and  democracy  in  a  world 
where  these  ideals  are  continually 
threatened.  By  taking  the  unprece- 
dented step  toward  a  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  our  two  nations  can  also 
show  the  world  that  free  trade  bene- 
fits everyone  and  likewise  serves  as  an 
example  to  those  countries  who  are 
tempted  to  forestall  the  growth  of  an 
open  world  market.  I  am  proud  there- 
fore to  have  participated  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  agreement  and  look 
forward  to  working  on  similar  agree- 
ments in  the  near  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  [Mr.  Rostewkowski]  for 
their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  further  state 
that  this  agreement  goes  far  beyond 
the  paper  and  the  efforts  that  are 
made  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  the  world  order 
of  trade  Is  not  functioning  as  it  should 
and  this  historic  document  we  work  on 
today  could  be  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation,  setting  the  tone  for  agree- 
ments between  other  nations,  and 
eventually  supplanting  the  world 
order  of  trade  as  we  know  it  today. 

We  know  we  are  under  attack  by  na- 
tions dumping  and  using  our  relatively 
open  market  as  a  way  of  lessening 
their  domestic  unemployment.  If  we 
are  successful  in  this  type  of  agree- 
ment and  use  this  as  a  base  upon 
which  to  build,  we  can  open  the  world 
markets  and  have  a  freer  world  trad- 
ing order  and  bring  more  prosperity, 
not  only  to  the  U.S.  market,  but  share 
that  prosperity  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  and 
mentor,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Crani]  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor  at  this  time,  a 
time  when  Israel  sorely  needs  some 
help  with  their  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2268,  legislation  to  approve  and 
Implement  the  Free  Trade  Area  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  The  United  States  and  Israel 
approved  this  agreement  on  April  22. 
1985,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984.  that 
agreement  must  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. H.R.  2268  provides  that  congres- 
sional approval. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  two  nations, 
rates  of  duties  on  products  traded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel 
will  be  eliminated  by  January  1,  1995. 
thus  estabishing  a  bilateral  free  trade 
area  as  permitted  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Eiirope  and  the 
Middle  East,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  follow  closely  the  difficult 
steps  that  Israel  Is  taking  to  get  its 
troubled  economy  back  on  track. 
These  are  not  easy  undertakings,  from 
either  an  economic  or  political  per- 
spective. However,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  the  business  sector 
have  worked  together  to  implement 
wage  and  price  freezes,  budget  cuts, 
subsidy  reductions,  and  strict  budget- 
ary guidelines  concerning  expendi- 
tures. Within  this  context,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  trade  area  will  be  a 
significant  approach  to  aid  Israel's 
economy.  For  the  United  States,  the 
relatively  high  tariff  on  close  to  one- 
half  of  American  exports  and  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  that  the  United 
States  faces  vls-a-vis  the  duty-free 
entry  of  European  Community  prod- 
ucts will  be  eliminated. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  H.R.  2268,  so  that  we  may  profit 
from  the  expanded  market  opportuni- 
ties between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  that  this  measure  will  permit. 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2268, 
legislation  which  approves  and  imple- 
ments a  free  trade  arrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel. 

Some  concern  has  been  voiced  about 
the  impact  the  agreement  may  have 
on  certain  American  industries.  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  carefully 
considered  this  aspect.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  United  States  stands  to  gain 
much  more  from  free  access  to  the  Is- 
raeli marketplace  than  any  possible 
disadvantage  certain  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers may  face.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  Israeli  goods  al- 
ready enter  our  coimtry  duty  free, 
whereas  close  to  one-half  of  American 
products  encounter  tariffs  In  Israel. 

An  Important  component  of  this 
agreement  is  the  parity  it  will  provide 
U.S.  manufacturers.  Israel  has  entered 
into  a  free  trade  arrangement  with  the 
European  Community.  Since  nearly  70 
percent  of  U.S.  industrial  exports  to 
Israel  compete  directly  with  goods 
from  these  EC  nations.  H.R.  2268  will 
assure  even  footing  for  domestic  man- 
ufactures. 

When  then  Ambassador  Brock  and 
Ariel  Sharon  signed  the  free  trade 
agreement  on  April  22.  the  President 
noted  that  In  his  discussions  with  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  last 
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fall,  the  free  trade  area  legislation  was 
agreed  to  be  "instrumental  in  helping 
Israel  put  its  economy  back  on  the 
foundation  of  vigorous,  self-sustaining 
growth." 

In  negotiating  this  country's  first  re- 
ciprocal free  trade  agreement,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  conveyed  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  our  trading  partners  that  un- 
limited access  to  the  U.S.  market  is 
possible  with  a  positive  attitude 
toward  trade  negotiations,  such  as 
Israel  has  maintained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2266  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.* 

•  Mr.  LE:NT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2268,  to  ap- 
prove and  Implement  the  FYee  Trade 
Area  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  I  was  pleased  when 
the  authorization  legislation  received 
such  overwhelming  support  last  year 
and  I  am  optimistic  about  the  chances 
of  success  for  this  legislation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
strengthen  and  develop  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  through  the  establishment  of  a 
free  trade  zone.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  United  States  and  Israel  Free 
Trade  Area  Implementation  Act  is  mu- 
tually advantageous.  The  agreement 
will  bolster  trade  relations  and  provide 
each  country  with  significant  econom- 
ic benefits. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  beneficial 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  it  is 
good  foreign. policy  as  well.  Israel— the 
only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East— is 
a  vital  ally  to  the  United  SUtes.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  severity  of  Israel's 
exports  necessary  to  ensure  her  eco- 
nomic growth  and  well-being. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  European 
Community  will  have  lifted  all  trade 
duties  with  Israel  by  1989.  The  United 
SUtes  will  be  at  a  distinct  trade  disad- 
vantage if  we  do  not  follow  suit.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel 
will  have  an  immediate  positive  effect 
on  the  economies  of  both  nations. 

In  sum.  this  legislation  will  give  a 
boost  to  the  economies  of  both  coun- 
tries while  making  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  preservation  of  democra- 
cy in  the  Middle  East.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  In  favor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislative  initiative.* 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  lend  my  support  to  H.R. 
2268,  the  United  States- Israel  Free 
Trade  Area  Implementation  Act. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  free  trade 
area  with  Israel  will  be  in  the  econom- 
ic and  security  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  Such  an 
agreement  will  allow  U.S.  exporters  to 
maintain  and  even  increase  their  cur- 
rent 20-percent  share  of  the  Israeli 
import  market,  thereby  generating  ad- 
ditional Jobs  for  Americans. 


A  free  trade  area  also  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  Lirael  by  ensuring  the 
kind  of  duty-free  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  that  Israel  needs  in  order  to 
Increase  her  exports  and  restructure 
her  economy.  A  free  trade  area  also 
will  help  Israel  continue  to  develop 
her  high  technology  industry,  in 
which  she  holds  a  comparative  advan- 
tage. 

Israel  Is  America's  closest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  sharing  our  commitment 
to  freedom  and  democracy,  and  Ameri- 
can opposition  to  Soviet  expansion.  An 
economically  strong  Israel  is  better 
able  to  defend  itself  and  thus  protect 
both  its  own  and  U.S.  interests. 

This  historic  agreement,  the  first  of 
its  kind  with  any  nation,  will  provide 
American  exporters  with  duty-free 
access  to  an  $8  billion  market  in  which 
they  are  currently  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  high  duties  and  a  tariff  dis- 
parity resulting  from  a  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  Israel. 

The  establishment  of  a  free  trade 
area  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  will  be  instrumental  in  reaffirm- 
ing and  strengthening  the  common 
bonds  we  share  with  our  only  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  Middle  E^ast,  Israel.* 
•  Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  2268.  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  free  trade  zone 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel, 
which  commits  both  our  governments 
to  phase  out  duties  on  all  products  in 
bilateral  trade  within  10  years. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  vote  for  H.R.  5377.  a  bill  which  gave 
the  President  the  authority  to  negoti- 
ate a  free  trade  agreement  with  Israel. 
Last  month.  April  22.  1985,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Israel,  and  this  legislatton,  when 
approved  by  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  will  enact  the  free  trade  area 
into  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion for  two  major  reasons.  First, 
Israel  is  our  most  loyal  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  our  two  countries 
commit  a  great  deal  of  our  resources 
to  mutually  beneficial  trade.  Yet, 
about  one-half  of  U.S.  goods  are  sub- 
ject to  Israeli  tariffs,  and  though 
about  90  percent  of  Israeli  products 
currently  enter  the  United  States 
duty-free,  Israel  will  soon  be  graduat- 
ed out  of  its  current  trade  status 
under  the  new  revision  of  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences.  It  is  clear 
that  the  respective  economies  of  our 
two  countries  will  benefit  from  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  helping  our  good 
friend  and  trusted  ally,  I  would  hope 
that  passage  of  this  historic  legislation 
would  help  relieve  the  pressure  now 
felt  by  our  allies  from  those  who 
would  advocate  protectionist  trade 
policies.  This  United  States- Israel 
agreement  is  the  first  free  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  the  United  States, 


and  I  hope  that  it  is  not  the  last.  Free 
trade  bolsters  the  economies  of  all  na- 
tions involved,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  ensure 
that  both  we  and  our  trading  partners 
are  able  to  improve  our  economies, 
and  our  working  relationships  as  a 
whole,  through  increased  trade. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  important  and 
timely  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fuUy 
support  H.R.  2268.  legislation  to  imple- 
ment a  free  trade  area  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel.  It  has  been 
a  year  and  a  half  since  President 
Reagan  and  former  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  agreed  to  begin  negotiations 
on  this  precedent-setting  proposal. 
The  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  au- 
thorized the  President  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  Israel  providing  for 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariffs 
and  nontariff  barriers.  In  my  view  his 
negotiators  have  negotiated  well  for 
us.  The  agreement  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  U.S.  trade  policy  and 
should  be  approved  by  this  body  with- 
out delay. 

I  am  especially  heartened  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill  be- 
cause it  will  put  the  United  States 
back  in  a  position  of  leading  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  world  trade.  Recent- 
ly we  have  heard  a  high  degree  of 
inward-looking  sentiment.  I  continue 
to  believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  focils 
on  protecting  industries  that  can  only 
be  competitive  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  through 
quotas,  tariffs,  and  subsidies. 

The  acceleration  of  our  economic 
growth  and  that  of  the  world  depends 
on  a  continued  reduction  in  tariff  bar- 
riers. The  law  of  comparative  advan- 
tage tells  us  that  economic  welfare  will 
be  enhanced  If  each  nation  specializes 
in  the  production  of  items  that  It  can 
produce,  in  relative  terms,  most  effi- 
ciently. Restating  this  basic  principle 
is  a  reminder  of  all  that  the  United 
States  and  Israel  have  to  gain  from  a 
free  trade  area. 

In  passing  H.R.  2268  we  will  be  elimi- 
nating uncertainty  and  allowing  entre- 
preneurs producing  for  international 
trade  to  invest  in  plants  and  equip- 
ment and  know  that  their  efforts  will 
not  prove  fruitless  due  to  an  unexpect- 
ed trade  barrier.  Efficiency,  quality, 
and  price  will  be  the  main  determi- 
nants of  success  in  an  environment 
with  more  Jobs  and  more  opportunities 
for  everyone.  Expanded  economic  ac- 
tivity will  not  occur  without  adjust- 
ments in  certain  leas  competitive  sec- 
tors, but  it  is  the  Israelis'  who  have 
the  most  to  lose  in  this  respect.  The 
risks  to  our  economy  are  relatively 
small  by  comparislon. 

For  example,  about  90  percent  of  Is- 
raeli exports  to  the  United  States  al- 
ready enter  the  United  States  on  a 
duty-free   basis   while   40   percent  of 
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U.S.  exports  to  Israel  are  still  covered 
by  relatively  high  tariffs.  The  United 
States  has  a  $400  million  trade  surplus 
with  Israel  even  excluding  military 
purchases.  In  cases  where  products 
were  determined  to  be  especially  sensi- 
tive, duty-free  treatment  will  be 
phased  in,  under  three  separate  stag- 
ing arrangements.  Therefore,  the  part 
of  the  negotiation  involving  tariff  re- 
ductions covered  only  a  fraction  of 
overall  trade,  with  the  United  States 
having  the  most  to  gain  when  all  prod- 
ucts become  duty-free. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  facing  a 
severe  economic  crisis  which  includes 
the  burden  of  high  defense  expendi- 
tures, a  huge  foreign  debt  and  a  crip- 
pling rate  of  inflation.  Yet  the  people 
of  Israel  are  prepared  to  face  the  un- 
regulated competition  of  some  of 
America's  most  accomplished  traders. 
For  Israel  to  embark  on  this  experi- 
ment takes  a  great  deal  of  courage 
that  should  be  recognized. 

The  United  SUtes  achieved  signifi- 
cant concessions  on  a  number  of  trou- 
blesome nontariff  issues  as  well.  The 
Israelis  pledged  to  phase  out  all  subsi- 
dy programs  over  the  next  6  years. 
Market  protections  for  Infant  indus- 
tries or  for  balance  of  payments  pur- 
poses are  strictly  limited  by  the  agree- 
ment. Also  U.S.  exporters  will  no 
longer  have  to  face  burdensome 
import  licensing  requirements  when 
doing  business  in  Israel. 

In  short,  a  United  SUtes-Israel  Free 
Trade  Area  will  further  the  economic 
and  political  goals  of  both  nations. 
Israel  is  America's  closest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  sharing  our  commitment 
to  freedom  and  democracy  and  our  op- 
position to  Soviet  encroachments  in 
the  area.  Israeli  consumers  have  al- 
ready proven  their  preference  for 
American  exports.  Through  this  bill. 
Israel  will  be  able  to  Increase  its  own 
exporte,  stengthen  its  economy,  and 
decrease  its  dependence  on  foreign  aid. 
In  agreeing  to  accept  this  challenge  In 
mutual  cooperation,  Israel  Joins  the 
United  SUtes  in  setting  an  example 
the  economic  benefits  of  which  will 
not  go  unnoticed  by  other  forward- 
looking  nations  with  which  we  trade.* 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  R08TENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoLCMAif  of  Texas).  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2268. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


COMMESfDINO  PRESIDENT 

DUARTE    AND    PARTICIPATING 

ORGANIZATIONS     ON     RECENT 

VACCINATION      CAMPAIGN      IN 

EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speakers,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  145)  to  commend 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and 
the  participating  international  hu- 
manitarian organizations  for  their 
compassion,  vision,  and  leadership  in 
carrying  out  the  recent  vaccination 
campaign  in  El  Salvador,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rn.  145 

Whereas  President  Jose  Napoleon  EKiarte 
has  served  the  people  of  El  Salvador  with 
dedication,  honor,  and  distinction  during 
turbulent  political  times  since  his  democrat- 
ic election  to  office  in  1984; 

Whereas  El  Salvador's  children,  if  unpro- 
tected, would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  horri- 
ble, crippling  diseases  such  as  pertussis,  tet- 
anus, diphtheria,  measles,  and  polio: 

Whereas  less  than  20  percent  of  children 
in  the  developing  world  are  Immunized 
against  these  diseases  and  as  a  result 
5.000.000  children  die  and  an  additional 
5.000.000  are  mentaUy  or  physicaUy  disabled 
each  year: 

Whereas  in  El  Salvador,  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  Immunize  that  nation's  children 
has  not  occurred  since  1975.  thereby  leaving 
a  generation  of  children,  approximately 
900.000.  exposed  to  life-threatening  but  pre- 
ventable diseases: 

Whereas  beginning  in  February  1985, 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  Initiated 
and  coordinated  a  thorough,  well-organized, 
and  effective  ImmurUzatlon  program  In  El 
Salvador  on  three  separate  days  (February 
3,  March  3.  and  April  21,  1985),  thereby  im- 
munizing and  protecting  the  lives  of  more 
than  300,000  Salvadoran  chUdren,  with 
more  to  be  Innoculated  during  a  comprehen- 
sive follow  up  campaign; 

Whereas  several  organizations  and  agen- 
cies such  as  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  United  SUtes  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Project  Hope,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Interna- 
tional Rotary,  the  Pan-American  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  others,  lent  their  financial 
support,  expertise,  and  technical  assistance, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
vaccination  campaign; 

Whereas  on  each  of  those  three  days,  this 
humanitarian  project  resulted  in  a  near 
cease-fire  so  that  more  than  18,000  Salva- 
doran volunteers  and  medical  staff  could 
safely  participate  in  the  immunization  pro- 
gram which  took  place  at  more  than  2,000 
sites  throughout  the  country; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  ChUdren's 
Fund,  and  the  many  other  organizations 
leading  the  fight  to  save  chUdren,  have  em- 
barked upon  a  campaign  to  immunize  all 
the  world's  children  by  1990;  and 

Whereas  President  Duarte's  successful 
project  in  El  Salvador  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  similarly  constructed  programs  through- 


out the  developing  world  so  that  the  goal  of 
worldwide  child  inununization  may  be 
achieved:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  on  the  occasion  of  his  May 
1985  visit  to  the  United  SUtes,  the  House  of 
RepresenUttves  applauds  President  Jose 
Napole&n  Duarte  and  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  and  expresses  its  deep  appreciation 
for  his  effective  leadership  in  the  campaign 
to  Immunize  and  protect  the  children  of  El 
Salvador. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Itlr. 
Yatror]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMriELO]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatroh]. 

Ur.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  145,  which  com- 
mends President  Duarte  and  the  par- 
ticipating international  humanitarian 
organizations  for  their  compassion, 
vision,  and  leadership  in  carrying  out 
the  recent  vaccination  campaign  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  our  friend  from  New  Jersey, 
Congressman  Smith  seeks  to  enhance 
international  awareness  on  what  has 
been  a  miraculous  undertaking  by 
President  Duarte.  UNICEP.  PAHO. 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment: a  major,  national  cam- 
paign to  immimlze  the  children  of  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public 
and  the  rest  of  the  international  com- 
munity are  imder  the  impression  that 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  is  limit- 
ed to  mlliUry  involvement.  The  recent 
success  of  this  immunization  campaign 
demonstrates  that  this  is  Just  not  the 
case. 

Through  a  coordinated  effort  by 
UNICEF,  USAID  and  several  humani- 
tarian organizations.  President  Duarte 
spearheaded  a  national  campaign 
which  resulted  in  over  200,000  chil- 
dren being  Immunized  against  several 
deadly  diseases  including  diphtheria, 
polio,  and  the  measles.  The  last  vacci- 
nation drive  took  place  on  April  20. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human 
RighU  and  International  organizations 
has  been  very  active  in  promoting  the 
child  survival  revolution  by  authoriz- 
ing money  for  the  child  survival  fund 
and  by  increasing  our  contributions  to 
UNICEP.  The  amended  text  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  reflecU 
the  fact  that  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  rendered  an  in- 
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valuable  service  In  implementing  this 
national  campaign. 

Given  that  President  Duarte  is  due 
to  arrive  in  Washington  within  the 
month.  I  think  congressional  passage 
of  this  resolution  would  demonstrate 
our  support  for  his  valiant  efforts  to 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children.  Further,  it  would 
send  a  message  to  the  international 
community  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  fostering  humanitarian 
relief  and  social  development  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  El 
Salvador  played  a  vital  role  in  this 
campaign  by  negotiating  a  temporary 
cease-fire  between  the  guerrillas  and 
the  Government  so  that  thousands  of 
children  in  the  rural  countryside  of 
this  war-torn  nation  could  benefit 
from  this  program.  I  want  to  commend 
Congressman  Smith  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area;  he  witnessed  the  last  im- 
munization drive  in  El  Salvador  and 
has  been  an  outspoken  leader  in  pro- 
moting the  child  survival  revolution  in 
the  Congress.  I  strongly  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  offer  my  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion commending  President  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte  and  the  concerned  inter- 
national humanitarian  organizations 
for  their  outstanding  work  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran  vaccination  campaign. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Duarte 
initiated  a  massive  health  program  in 
El  Salvador  which  immunized  more 
than  300,000  Salvadoran  children.  A 
followup  innoculation  program  will 
add  thousands  more  to  the  list  of  chil- 
dren who  will  be  protected  against  the 
ravages  of  the  many  diseases  prevalent 
in  that  part  of  Central  America.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  effectively  coordinated 
this  effort  with  numerous  internation- 
al organizations  including  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  suc- 
cess of  this  vaccination  campaign.  El 
Salvador's  program  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  programs  in  the  developing 
world. 

Once  again.  President  Duarte  has 
shown  his  leadership  and  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
Through  his  efforts,  future  genera- 
tions of  Salvadoran  children  will  live 
normal  healthy  lives.  The  world  needs 
more  leaders  of  President  Duarte 's 
stature.  He  had  displayed  leadership, 
energy  and  vision  in  his  service  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  has  moved 
boldly  to  bring  peace  to  that  war-torn 
nation. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  offering  our  praises  for 
President  Duarte's  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments both  in  the  political  sphere 
as  well  as  in  the  area  of  improving  the 
well-being  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 


My  colleagues.  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  Join  me  in  supporting  House  Reso- 
lution 145. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me.  and  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMriKLD}. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of  Sundays 
ago.  on  April  21,  I  went  to  EI  Salvador 
to  observe  and  participate  in  a  mass 
child  immunization  campaign  orga- 
nized and  personally  led  by  President 
Jose  Napolean  Dutu^. 

I  was  joined  in  El  Salvador  by  Mark 
Tavlarides.  staff  director  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights,  a  very 
professional  and  hard  working 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs'  Com- 
mittee staff,  and  whUe  in  San  Salva- 
dor, met  up  with  many  distinguished 
people  including  Dr.  Albert  Sabine,  de- 
veloper of  the  oral  polio  vaccine  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

House  Resolution  145  recognizes  and 
salutes  President  Duarte  for  his  vision, 
compassion  and  leadership  in  leading 
this  campaign.  The  resolution  also 
commends  numerous  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations for  their  crucial  role  in  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important  for  this  Congress  to  appro- 
priately cite  the  dynamic  leadership 
exhibited  by  President  Duarte  in  the 
immunization  program.  It  is  estinmted 
that  up  to  300.000  Salvadoran  children 
were  immunized  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  immunized  and  thereby  pro- 
tected from  painful  debilitating  and 
even  fatal  diseases  such  as  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  measles, 
and  polio.  Significantly,  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  will  be  vaccinated  in  a 
follow  up  effort.  It  is  clear,  though, 
that  without  President  Duarte's  lead- 
ership, there  would  not  have  been  an 
immunization  campaign  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  csmipaign  was  a 
model  of  good  planning,  effective  man- 
agement, and  Interagency  cooperation. 
Key  to  the  vaccine  campaign's  success 
was  the  participation  by  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development 
UNICEF.  PAHO,  and  several  other 
agencies  and  organizations.  I  am  very 
proud  of  our  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  this  humanitarian  effort.  Very 
proud  indeed.  It  underscores  our  com- 
mitment to  the  well-being  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvtkdor,  especially 
her  children. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals who  are  much  deserving  of 
praise  including  James  Grant,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  UNICEF  and  a  true 


champion  of  children.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Valdez,  Minister  of  Health  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Dr.  Carlyle  Ouerra  De 
Macedo,  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization.  These  are  just  a 
few,  there  are  obviously  many  others. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  a  further  manifes- 
tation of  its  sacred  mission  to  the 
world,  put  its  full  weight  and  re- 
sources behind  the  campaign  and  even 
mediated  a  cease-fire  so  the  children 
living  in  contested  areas  of  El  Salvador 
could  be  immunized  and  thus  protect- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
major  obstacle  to  the  immunization  of 
all  the  world's  children  is  not  ex- 
pense—it is  relatively  inexpensive — nor 
is  it  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  vol- 
unteers and  medical  staff.  Indeed,  the 
El  Salvador  program  benefited  from 
more  than  20  international  and  local 
organizations  as  well  as  more  than 
18,000  Salvadoran  volunteers  and  med- 
ical staff. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  lack  of  leadership  at 
the  highest  echelons  of  governments. 
With  proper  leadership  at  the  top,  like 
in  El  Salvador,  millions  of  children 
could  be  saved.  It  is  so  sad  and  regret- 
table. Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  world's  families  are  aware 
of  and  take  advantage  of  the  new  low- 
cost  immunizations  which  could  pro- 
tect their  children.  As  a  result,  more 
than  5  million  children  die  and  a  fur- 
ther 5  million  more  are  mentally  and 
physically  disabled  each  year  from 
these  easily  preventable  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  provided  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  developing 
world,  as  to  how  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween available  immunization  services 
and  children  actually  immunized  in  a 
country.  In  El  Salvador,  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  in  need  of  vaccines  to 
protect  them  from  these  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  now  many  are  protected. 
Despite  the  wartom  status  of  his 
country.  President  Duarte  had  the 
vision  and  courage  to  lead  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  protect  his  country's 
children.  We  must  encourage  other 
leaders  in  the  developing  world  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  few  people  in  El 
Salvador  were  unaware  of  the  national 
immunization  campaign.  With  Presi- 
dent Duarte  leading  the  project,  radio 
stations,  churches,  banks,  health 
groups,  community  based  organiza- 
tions, and  schools  all  participated  in 
the  promotion,  as  well  as.  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  vaccine  campaign. 
By  establishing  conveniently  located 
vaccination  points— over  2,000  in  El 
Salvador— and  by  coordinating  specific 
dates  and  times.  President  Duarte  en- 
sured that  more  parents  would  be 
aware  of  the  immunization  program. 


Thus,  thousands  of  El  Salvadoran  chil- 
dren were  immunized  and  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  children  re- 
turned to  receive  all  three  doses  which 
are  needed  for  these  vaccinations  to  be 
effective.  Mass  innoculations  were  pro- 
vided on  February  3,  March  3,  and 
April  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
President  Duarte's  effort  in  El  Salva- 
dor will  serve  as  a  model  for  similarly 
needed  programs  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world.  El  Salvador  is  a  suc- 
cess story,  an  Inspiration  and  an  exam- 
ple to  be  duplicated. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
in  closing  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  international  organizations.  Mr. 
Yatrok,  and  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Solomon,  for  their  strong  support  and 
origional  cosponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Fascell, 
and  ranking  member,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
for  their  support.  Finally  I  would  like 
to  thank  Mr.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  and  ranking  member 
Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  all  67  House 
Members  who  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  And  I  also 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  leadership  on  this  reso- 
lution and  for  his  taking  the  initiative 
to  go  down  to  El  Salvador  to  see  first- 
hand the  immunization  program:  and 
also  Chairman  Yatron,  and  staff 
member  Mark  Tavlarides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  three-stage  vaccination  cam- 
paign in  El  Salvador  has  been  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  positive  devel- 
opments in  the  recent  history  of  that 
troubled  country.  I  am  sure  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  success  goes  to 
President  Duarte.  His  wide  leadership 
is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Salvadoran  people  and  is 
instrumental  In  contributing  to  the 
stabilization  of  the  country,  to  the 
greater  observance  of  human  rights, 
and  to  progress  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  Congress, 
particularly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  are  often  critical  of  overwrought 
congressional  resolutions  that  seem 
only  to  focus  on  problems— resolutions 


that  criticize  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States.  And  so  I  am  particular- 
ly proud  to  support  a  resolution  like 
this,  which  congratulates  a  good 
friend  and  ally  on  a  job  well  done. 
What  a  testimony  it  is  for  the  world  to 
see  a  democratically  elected  leader 
achieve  a  cease-fire  in  a  time  of  civU 
insurrection  in  order  to  achieve  a  hu- 
manitarian purpose.  Would  to  God  the 
unelected  tryants  in  Ethiopia,  for  ex- 
ample, show  the  same  compassion 
toward  thfee  starving  people  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  their  country. 

And  so  I  strongly  support  this  reso- 
lution. I  commend  Mr.  Smith  for  of- 
fering it.  And  I  urge  its  unanimous 
adoption  by  the  House. 
•  Mr.  FASCEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  145,  to 
commend  President  Duarte  and  the 
several  international  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations on  their  recent  mass  vacci- 
nation campaign  in  El  Salvador.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution,  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  for  bringing 
this  important  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Yatron. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Mr.  Barnes,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  for  the  expedi- 
tious way  in  which  they  agreed  to 
move  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Duarte  and 
the  international  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations that  participated  deserve 
credit  for  arranging  a  3-day  period 
during  which  over  300.000  Salvadoran 
children  were  innoculated  against  kill- 
ing and  crippling  diseases  that  con- 
front El  Salvador  and  the  rest  of  the 
underdeveloped  world.  This  successful 
project  will  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  to  what  can  be  ac- 
complished to  improve  health  stand- 
ards even  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  would  like  to  take  particular  note 
of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  both 
in  the  Immunization  program  in  El 
Salvador  and  elsewhere  in  the  region. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Orgamization,  the  number 
of  cases  of  poliomyelitis  in  Central  and 
South  America  have  been  substantial- 
ly reduced.  Of  equal  importance  for 
the  health  of  the  people,  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  will 
soon  launch  a  campaign  to  eradicate 
the  indigenous  transmission  of  wild 
polio  virus  by  the  year  1990.  This  pro- 
gram will  require  the  same  type  of 
public  and  private  cooperation  which 
made  the  immunization  in  El  Salvador 
so  successful  and  deserves  the  active 
support  of  the  governments  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  145.« 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Yatron]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  145.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  jtist  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  In  the  following 
order  H.R.  2268.  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 145,  both  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


UNITED      STATES-ISRAEL      FREE 

TRADE   IMPLEMENTATION   ACT 

OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2268. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2268, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  422,  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting  9, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  97] 
YEAS— 422 


Akaka 


Alexander 


Anderson 


10632 

Andrews 

Annunilo 

Anthony 

Appleflkte 

Archer 

Anaey 

Aipln 

AtUna 

AuColn 

Badluun 

Bvnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batemmn 
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BcdeU 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blaoi 

Billrakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bogss 

Bound 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

BonU 


Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  <CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Brymnt 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  <IN) 

Bustamantc 

Byron 

Callahan 


Ouney 

Carper 

Cart 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnter 

Coats 

Oibey 

Cebie 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Couchlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craic 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dteka 

DingeU 

DloOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dortan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dr«ter 

Duncan 

Durbin 


Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Bekert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EncUsh 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL> 

FaweU 

Paslo 

Felshan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

PUppo 

Florlo 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prenael 


Fuqua 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glncrlch 

Ollckman 

Gonsales 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Gray  (O.) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

GretB 

Grotberg 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 


Kindness 

Klecika 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lj«omarsino 

LAntos 

lAtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnskl 

livlngston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lovry(WA> 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martincs 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 


Pashayan 


Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraxek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

oim 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parrls 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schoette 

Schulse 

Schumer 


Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Siljander 

Sislsky 

Skecn 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngx 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 


Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA> 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

^ucanovlch 

walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUliams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NAYS— 0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Bonlor(MI)  Conyers  Murphy 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Ackerman 

Bellenson 

Roybal 

Addabbo 

Breaux 

VanderJagt 

Barnard 

FasceU 

Weaver 

a  1420 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "present." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


COMMENDING  PRESIDENT 

DUARTE  AND  PARTICIPATING 
ORGANIZATIONS  ON  RECENT 
VACCINATION  CAMPAIGN  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  145. 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution, 
House  Resolution  145,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  420,  nays 
1.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  12, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  98] 
YEAS-420 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Badharo 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bevlll 

Blaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhtli 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 


Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

EHngell 

DloOuardi 

Dixon 

Dormelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^ngllsh 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 


Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

HerUl 

Hller 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 


Kanjorski 

Moore 

SisUky 

Kaptur 

Moorhead 

Skeen 

Kaslch 

Morrison  (CT) 

Skelton 

Kastenmeler 

Morrison  (WA) 

Slattery 

Kemp 

Mrazek 

Slaughter 

Klldee 

Murphy 

Smith  (FL) 

Kindness 

Murtha 

Smith  (lA) 

Kleczka 

Myers 

Smith  (NE) 

Kolbe 

Natcher 

Smith  (NH> 

Kolter 

Neal 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kostmayer 

Nelson 

Smith.  Denny 

Kramer 

Nichols 

Smith.  Robert 

LaPalce 

Nlelson 

Snowe 

Lagomarsino 

Nowak 

Snyder      . 

Lantos 

O'Brien 

Solarz 

Latta 

(Jakar 

Solomon 

Leach  (lA) 

Oberstar 

Spence 

Leath  (TX) 

Obey 

Spratt 

Lehman  (CA) 

Olln 

St  Germain 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ortiz 

Staggers 

Leland 

Owens 

SUllings 

Lent 

Oxley 

Stangeland 

Levin  (MI) 

Packard 

Stark 

Levlne  (CA) 

Panetu 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (CA) 

Parrls 

Stokes 

Lewis  (FL) 

Pashayan 

Strang 

Ughtfoot 

Pease 

Stratton 

Upinski 

Penny 

Studds 

Livingston 

Pepper 

Stump 

Uoyd 

Perkins 

Sundquist 

Loeffler 

Petri 

Sweeney 

Long 

Pickle 

Swift 

Lott 

Porter 

Swindall 

Lowery  (CA) 

Price 

Synar 

Lowry  (WA) 

PurseU 

TaUon 

Lujan 

Quillen 

Tauke 

Luken 

RahaU 

Tauzin 

Lundlne 

Rangel 

Taylor 

Lungren 

Ray 

Thomas  (CA) 

Mack 

Regula 

Thomas  (GA) 

MacKay 

Reid 

Torres 

Madigan 

Richardson 

Torricelli 

Manton 

Ridge 

Towns 

Markey 

Rlnaldo 

Traflcant 

Marlenee 

Rltter 

Traxler 

Martin  (ID 

Roberts 

Udall 

Martin  (NY) 

Robinson 

Valentine 

Martinez 

Rodlno 

Vento 

Matsul 

Roe 

Visclosky 

Mavroules 

Roemer 

Volkmer 

Mazzoli 

Rogers 

Vucanovlch 

McCain 

Rose 

Walgren 

McCandless 

Rostenkowski 

Walker 

McCloskey 

Roth 

WaUins 

MeCoUum 

Roukema 

Waxman 

McCurdy 

Rowland  (CT) 

Weber 

McDade 

Rowland  (GA) 

Weiss 

McEwen 

Rudd 

Wheat 

McGralh 

Russo 

Whltehurst 

McHugh 

Sabo 

Whitley 

McKeman 

Savage 

Whittaker 

McKlnney 

Sax  ton 

Whltten 

McMillan 

Schaefer 

WUliams 

Meyers 

Scheuer 

Wilson 

Mica 

Schneider 

Wirth 

Michel 

Schroeder 

Wise 

MIkulskI 

SchuetU 

Wolf 

Miller  (CA) 

Schuize 

Wolpe 

Miller  (OH) 

Schumer 

Wortley 

Miller  (WA) 

SelberUng 

Wright 

MineU 

Sensenbrenner 

Wyden 

Mitchell 

Sharp 

Wylle 

Moakley 

Shaw 

Yates 

Molinari 

Shelby 

Yatron 

MoUohan 

Shumway 

Young  (AK) 

Monson 

Shuster 

Young  (FD 

Montgomery 

Slkorskl 

Young  (MO) 

Moody 

Siljander 

NAYS-1 
Conyers 

Zschau 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"— 1 

Clay 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-12 

Addabbo 

Burton(CA) 

Kennelly 

Barnard 

Fascell 

Roybal 

Bellenson 

PaweU 

Vander  Jagt 

Breaux 

Jeffords 

Weaver 

the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2246 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2246. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1403 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 1403. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1229 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  HJl. 
1229. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1430 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  128)  to  designate  May  7,  1985,  as 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  the  minority  has  no  objection 
to  the  legislation  being  considered. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  conunend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia],  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  up  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  128.  which  would  designate 
today.  May  7,  "Vietnam  Veterans  Rec- 
ognition Day." 


On  May  2,  I  introduced  an  identical 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  276. 
which  was  also  referred  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  this  great  body  con- 
sider a  measure  with  the  same  Intent. 
Our  Vietnam  veterans  had  to  read- 
just to  a  society  that,  as  a  whole, 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  their 
experiences  and  their  needs.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Congress  have  attempted,  quite  suc- 
cessfully I  believe,  to  ease  this  read- 
justment by  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive benefits  program  designed  specifi- 
cally for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Setting  aside  this  special  day,  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  to  recognize  our  Vietnam 
veterans  is  a  very  appropriate  and  im- 
portant step.  They  have  earned  our  re- 
spect and  our  praise  for  their  noble  ef- 
forts and  their  sacrifices  In  a  country 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

"Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition 
Day"  makes  a  major  statement.  It  em- 
phasizes that  we  are  listening  and  that 
we  do  care.  I'm  proud  to  give  my 
strong  support  to  this  measure,  and  I 
know  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing the  public's  awareness  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  his  concerns.* 
•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago  today,  with  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  our  Nation's  longest  war  came 
to  a  final  close.  The  anniversary  of 
that  ending  is  a  time  for  reflection  for 
all  Americans,  and  our  reflections  of 
the  war  are  as  many  and  varied  as  we 
are. 

Indeed,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  emotional,  misunderstood,  divi- 
sive, and  it  often  pitted  honorable 
people  one  against  the  other.  There  Is 
one  thought,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  reflection  on  the  war  that  I  be- 
lieve Is  universal. 

It  is  that  all  Americans  are  grateful 
for  the  honorable  service  and  consider- 
able sacrifices  made  by  the  almost  9 
million  men  tmd  women  who  served 
their  country  in  uniform  during  this 
period.  And  while  I  know  my  fellow 
citizens  would  concur  in  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  personal  thanks  to  each 
and  every  one  of  these  fine  Americans. 
Vietnam  veterans  have  recently  been 
the  subject  of  a  poll  by  ABC  and  the 
Washington  Post.  Its  results  are  most 
Interesting,  but  in  my  view,  not  sur- 
prising. The  poll  clearly  Indicates  that 
most  of  these  veterans  are  better  citi- 
zens because  of  their  military  experi- 
ence. It  shows,  of  course,  that  scars  of 
war  often  remain  but  that  these  fine 
Individuals  have  triumphed  over 
social,  economic,  and  educational  diffi- 
culties to  become  some  of  our  finest 
citizens.  The  fact  is.  In  my  view,  they 
have  always  been  among  our  finest 
citizens. 

There  Is  no  question  that  special 
needs  do  exist  among  Vietnam  veter- 
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ans,  and  u  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  I  am 
proud  to  be  Involved  In  the  effort  to 
meet  those  needs  through  necessary 
legislation  and  specific  Federal  pro- 
grams. Indeed.  It  is  our  duty  to  meet 
those  needs.  However,  in  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs  of  some  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, let  us  rise  above  the  oft-repeat- 
ed critical  statements  concerning  the 
ability  of  these  young  Americans  to  re- 
adjust to  civilian  life  after  their  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam.  The  ABC-Post  poll 
puts  to  rest  some  of  these  critical 
myths  about  Vietnam  veterans  and  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  country  will  final- 
ly realize  that  Vietnam  veterans  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  for  their  service, 
their  strength  and  their  successes  as 
well  as  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  mention  a  group  of  Vietnam 
veterans  on  whom  the  poll  could  not 
make  comment,  a  group  who  cannot 
hear  our  thanks  today,  a  group  for 
whom  there  has  been  no  homecoming. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  2.477 
American  servicemen  still  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  we  commemorate 
an  end  to  war.  let  us  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  gaining  a  full  accounting 
for  each  and  every  servicemember 
whose  fate  remains  unknown.  Until 
this  is  achieved,  there  can  be  no  end  to 
the  war  for  these  men  and  for  their 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vietnam  veterans  will- 
ingly served  their  country  when  their 
country  called.  They  did  their  duty  as 
did  millions  of  other  Americans  who 
were  called  to  arms  In  previous  wars.  I 
salute  these  veterans  as  noble  repre- 
sentatives of  all  that  is  good  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  patriotism  and  valor  flows 
through  the  veins  of  all  our  citizens. 

Vietnam  veterans,  like  their  com- 
rades before  them,  have  served  us  well 
and  they  deserve  our  everlasting 
thanks.  May  that  be  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam  that  is  foremost  in  our  minds 
on  this  10th  anniversary. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objectlorL 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  128 

Whereas  over  three  million  American 
fighting  men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  theater  for  over  a  decade  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
American  service  personnel: 

Whereas  more  than  fifty-seven  thousand 
Americans  lost  their  lives  there,  and  an  ad- 
ditional two  thousand  four  hundred  Ameri- 
cans are  still  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
still  suffer  physically  and  psychologically 
from  the  effects  of  the  war,  Uicluding  many 
who  are  permanently  disabled: 

Whereas  regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  history  about  United  States  involvement 


in  that  war,  the  service  that  patriotic  Amer- 
icans performed  in  the  Vietnam  theater  Is 
deserving  of  continued  and  reemphaslzed 
grateful  recognition: 

Whereas  the  Nation  Is  now  beginning  to 
review  in  a  more  dispassionate  and  even- 
handed  manner  the  history  of  our  involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

Whereas  for  too  long  the  Nation  failed  to 
honor  the  service  of  and  respond  appropri- 
ately to  the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
was  Instead  anxious  to  place  the  Vietnam 
experience  behind  It:  and 

Whereas  May  7.  19S5.  marlu  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  official  end  of  America's  in- 
volvement in  the  conflict  In  Vietnam:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  7,  1985.  Is 
designated  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition 
Day"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  a  day  with  appropriate  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Seiuite  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  64)  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning May  5.  1985.  as  "National  Correc- 
tional Officers  Week."  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Bdr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
100.  a  resolution  to  declare  the  week 
of  May  5.  1985.  as  "National  Correc- 
tional Officers  Week.  ■  and  its  Senate 
companion  which  is  before  us  today. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 

As  sponsor  of  the  House  version  of 
the  resolution.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  that  of  our  Nation's 
correctional  officers  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  added  their  names 
as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  which 
points  to  the  vital  significance  of  cor- 
rectional officers.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  all  of  the  cosponsors  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcors  after  my  re- 
marks. 


We  passed  a  similar  resolution 
during  the  98th  Congress,  and  it  led  to 
ceremonies  throughout  the  country 
which  honored  correctional  officers 
for  their  important  work.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  personally  participate  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Great  Hall  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  along  with  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  and  many  uni- 
formed members  of  correctional  offi- 
cers from  throughout  the  country. 

Correctional  officers  perform  an  es- 
sential task  that  few  of  us  would  be 
able  to  perform.  Our  criminal  Justice 
system  operates  under  the  premise 
that  with  proper  guidance  those  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  criminal 
charges  can  be  helped  to  return  to  a 
lawful  way  of  life.  This  system  breaks 
down  without  correctional  officers,  be- 
cause if  they  are  not  there  to  shep- 
herd this  process,  who  will  be? 

Correctional  officers  have  often 
been  portrayed  as  cruel,  as  uncaring, 
and  In  some  instances  worse  than 
those  individuals  with  whom  they  are 
charged.  Isn't  it  amazing  what  we  are 
led  to  believe  simply  because  it  makes 
a  more  tantalizing  plot? 

If  it  is  anything  that  has  impressed 
me  during  my  work  on  this  resolution, 
it  Is  that  correctional  officers  are  a 
strong  opposite  to  the  Hollywood  ver- 
sion. They  are  very  caring.  They  often 
take  more  grief  than  they  have  to 
take.  They  are  conunitted  to  their  pro- 
fession, as  Is  any  true  professional. 
And.  sadly,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  It  was  this  element  more 
than  anything  else  that  led  me  to 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  my  office 
has  been  contacted  by  correctional 
and  police  associations  from  through- 
out the  country  who  are  working  very 
hard  to  make  this  commemorative 
week  come  about.  Several  States  have 
planned  commemorations  of  their  own 
based  upon  the  expectation  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  we  will  not  disap- 
point them. 

We  have  been  faced  with  several  im- 
portant Issues  In  recent  weeks,  and  I 
know  that  there  will  be  some  among 
us  who  will  say  that  we  shouldn't 
spend  oiu-  time  on  commemorative  res- 
olutions of  this  type.  We  are  a  body  of 
many  views,  and  the  one  I  have  Just 
described  is  certainly  not  mine.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  we 
pause  occasionally  to  say  "thank  you" 
to  Americans  who  perform  tasks  im- 
portant to  our  society,  and  this  is  one 
of  those  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  and  thereby  House  Joint 
Resolution  100,  a  resolution  declaring 
the  week  of  May  5,  1985,  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week." 

Cosponsors— HJ.  Res.  100 

Joseph  P.  Addablx).  Daniel  Akaka.  Bill 
Alexander.  Michael  A.  Andrews,  Frank 


Annunzlo.  Douglas  Applegate.  Les 
AuColn.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Herbert 
H.  Bateman.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Douglas  K.  Bereuter,  Howard  L. 
Berman.  Tom  Bevlll,  Mario  Blaggl.  Mi- 
chael Bilirakis.  Thomas  BUley,  Jr.. 
Undy  Bogga,  Edward  P.  Boland.  WU- 
11am  HUl  Boner,  David  E.  Bonior, 
Robert  A.  Boraki.  Frederick  Boucher. 

Barbara  Boxer,  John  Breaux.  Jack 
Brooks.  William  Broomfield.  George 
E.  Brown.  Hank  Brown.  John  Bryant 
Sala  Burton.  Albert  Bustamante,  Bev 
erly  B.  Byron.  Herbert  L.  Callahan 
Bob  Carr.  Rod  Chandler,  BiU  Chap 
pell.  Jr..  William  Clay,  Tony  Coelho, 
Ronald  D.  Coleman.  Cardlas  Collins, 
Silvio  Conte.  John  Conyers.  Jim 
Cooper,  Larry  Coughlin. 

George  Crockett,  Dan  Daniel.  William 
E.  Dannemeyer,  George  Darden. 
Thomas  A.  Daschle.  Hal  Daub.  Bob 
Davis.  E  de  la  Garza.  Ron  de  Lugo, 
Thomas  Dale  Delay,  Butler  Derrick. 
Michael  DeWine,  John  DlngeU. 
Joseph  J.  DioGuardi.  Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Robert  K.  Doman.  Bernard  Dwyer. 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  Roy  Dyson.  Joe 
Early,  Bob  Edgar.  Bill  Emerson. 

Glenn  English.  Dante  B.  FasceU.  Walter 

E.  Fauntroy.  Vic  Fazio.  Edward  P.  Fei- 
ghan.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  Ronnie  G. 
Fllppo,  James  J.  Florio.  Thoipas  S. 
Foley,  Harold  E.  Ford.  William  D. 
Ford.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr..  Bill  Frenzel. 
Martin  Frost,  Don  Fuqua  Dean  A 
Gallo,  Newt  Gingrich,  Henry  B.  Gon- 
salex.  Barton  J.  Gordon.  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  Bill  Green.  Judd  Gregg. 

Frank  J.  Guarlnl.  Ralph  M.  HaU,  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Thomas  F.  Hartnett.  Charles 
Hatcher.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Charles  A.  Hayes,  W.G.  Hefner,  Paul 
B.  Henry,  Dennis  M.  Hertel,  Marjorie 
S.  Holt.  Frank  Horton.  Steny  H. 
Hoyer,  Jerry  Huckaby.  William  J. 
Hughes,  Duncan  Hunter,  Andy  Ire- 
land, Andrew  Jacotn,  Jr.,  James  M. 
Jeffords,  Ed  Jenkins,  Nancy  L.  John- 
son, Ed  Jones. 

Walter  B.  Jones,  Marcy  Kaptur,  John  R. 
Kasich,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Jack 

F.  Kemp.  Barbara  Kennelly,  Dale 
Kildee.  Thomas  N.  Kindness,  Joseph 
P.  Kolter.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  John 
J.  LaFalce.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino, 
Tom  Lantos.  Richard  Lehman.  Mickey 
Leland.  Sander  Levin.  Mel  Levine, 
Jerry  Lewis.  Jim  Lightfoot.  Bob  Liv- 
ingston, Mike  Lowiy,  Stanley  N.  Lun- 
dlne. 

Dan  Lungren,  Edward  R.  Madigan, 
Thomas  J.  Manton.  David  O'B. 
Martin,  Matthew  G.  Martinez,  Robert 
T.  Matsui,  Romano  L.  MazzoU,  Bob 
McEwen.  Raymond  J.  McGrath.  Matt 
McHugh,  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr..  Bar- 
bara A.  Mikulskl,  John  R.  Miller.  Joe 
Moakley.  W.  Henson  Moore,  Bruce  A 
Morrison.  Rol>ert  J.  Mrazek.  Austin  J. 
Murphy.  John  Murtha  William  H. 
Natcher.  Stephen  L.  Neal.  Bill  NichoU. 

Henry  J.  Nowak.  George  M.  O'Brien, 
Mary  Rose  Oakar,  James  L.  Oberstar, 
Solomon  P.  Ortiz.  Ron  Packard.  Leon 
E.  Panetta.  Charles  Pashayan,  Jr.. 
Carl  C.  Perkins.  Thomas  E.  Petri.  Carl 
Pursell,  James  H.  Quillen,  Nick  Joe 
Rahall,  II,  Charles  B.  Rangel.  Harry 
Reld,  BUI  Richardson.  Pat  Roberts. 
Tommy  Robinson.  Peter  W.  Rodlno. 
Jr..  Rot>ert  A.  Roe.  Buddy  Roemer. 
Harold  Rogers. 

Charles  Rose.  J.  Roy  Rowland,  Martin 
Olav  Sabo,  H.  James  Saxton,  James  H. 


Scheuer.  Charles  E.  Schumer.  E.  Clay 
Shaw,  Jr.,  Richard  C.  Shelby.  Norman 
D.  Shumway,  Gerry  Sikorski,  Norman 
Sisisky,  Joe  Skeen,  Ike  Skelton.  D. 
French  Slaughter.  Jr..  Christopher 
Smith.  Lawrence  Smith,  Neal  Smith. 
Robert  C.  Smith.  Gene  Snyder.  Steve 
Solarz.  Gerald  B.H.  Solomon.  Floyd 
Spence. 
Femand  J.  St  Germain.  Michael  L. 
Strang.  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Bob 
Stump.  Fofo  I.F.  Sunla.  Mike  Synar, 
R.M.  Tallon.  Jr..  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 
WJ.  Tauzln.  R.  Lindsay  Thomas. 
Robert  G.  Torricelll.  Edolphus  Towns. 
Bob  Traxler.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Bruce 
F.  Vento,  Harold  L.  Volkmer,  Barbara 
Vucanovlch.  Wes  Watkins.  Henry  A. 
Waxman.  James  Weaver.  Ted  Weiss. 
Alan  Wheat,  Charles  WhiUey.  Bob 
Whittaker.  Charles  Wilson,  Frank  R. 
Wolf,  Howard  Wolpe.  George  C.  Wort- 
ley.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie.  Gus  Yatron. 
C.W.  Bill  Toung.  Don  Young. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  also  take  this  time  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  for  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  this  very  important 
matter.  As  one  who  represents  many 
correctional  officers,  I  know  well  the 
service  they  render  in  their  States, 
their  localities,  and  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
This  resolution  will  establish  National 
Correctional  Officers  Week. 

We  have  honored  many  Americans 
In  this  body,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  the  public  each  day  In  pris- 
ons across  our  country  deserve  this 
small  gesture  of  thanks. 

Who  among  us  has  not  called  for  a 
crackdown  on  crime?  We  should  real- 
ize that  the  cost  of  safe  streets  is  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  people  working 
in  our  correctional  institutions. 

And  the  corrections  officers  already 
have  a  tough  Job.  The  prisons  are 
overcrowded.  Racial  tensions,  bad 
enough  on  the  outside,  are  intensified 
in  close  quarters.  The  corrections  offi- 
cer works  in  a  constant  state  of  alert,  a 
constant  state  of  danger. 

When  we  do  hear  about  corrections 
officers,  it  is  when  the  pressures  burst 
within  a  prison  suid  they  are  hurt,  or 
worse. 

This  resolution  is  long  overdue.  We 
should  recognize  the  contribution  cor- 
rections officers  make  each  day  to  the 
safety  of  all  of  us.  They  do  a  tough  Job 
well,  day  in  and  day  out,  without  ap- 
plaud or  reward.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
say  thank  you. 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  marked  the  beginning  of  Na- 
tional Correctional  Officers  Week.  I 
rise  today  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  this  ex- 
ceptional group  of  professionals. 


As  a  former  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial. I  know  of  the  unique  pressures 
and  frustrations  felt  by  correctional 
officers.  Their  responsibilities  are 
greatly  different,  yet  no  less  impor- 
tant, than  the  policemen  who  patrol 
oiu*  streets.  Correctional  officers  usu- 
ally handle  convicted  felons  restricted 
to  a  confined  area.  They  must  control 
violence  in  this  environment,  plus  pro- 
mote rehabilitation  and  prepare  pris- 
oners for  release. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  Nation  in 
honoring  our  courageous  correctional 
officers.  The  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections  has  6,000  dedicated  correc- 
tional officers  who  epitomize  the  atti- 
tude, morale,  and  professionalism  set 
forth  in  the  declaration  of  National 
Correctional  Officer's  Week.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  daily  operations  to 
include  custody  and  control  of  38,000 
Inmates,  Incarcerated  in  27  major  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Texas  correctional  officers  are  com- 
mitted to  exerting  a  positive  influence 
and  taking  a  national  leadership  role 
in  promoting  continued  professional 
growth,  education,  and  training  for  all 
correctional  officers  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing challenges  and  demands  of 
their  professicoi.  These  Texans  serve 
as  national  role  models  in  developing 
and  implementing  Innovative  stand- 
ards for  correctional  services  and 
methods  for  measuring  compliance. 
They  will  continue  to  significantly 
contribute  to  shaping  national  correc- 
tional policies  and  procedures. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  would  also  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  as  correctional  officers  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps.  Over  5,000  correctional 
officers  work  in  military  prisons 
around  the  world.  Additionally,  the 
military  correctional  divisions  of  the 
armed  services  are  continually  improv- 
ing themselves  through  professional 
affiliation  in  the  Military  Corrections 
Committee  of  the  American  Correc- 
tional Association  and,  as  such,  de- 
serves our  gratitude  for  the  superb  job 
done  by  the  correctional  officers  who 
protect  our  servicemen  and  women. 

The  qualities  I  have  attributed  to 
the  correctional  officers  of  Texas  are 
applicable  to  their  colleagues  across 
America.  On  this  occasion,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  all  correctional  offi- 
cers and  encourage  them  to  maintain 
their  strong  performance  in  a  difficult 
Job.* 

•  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 64,  the  National  Correctional 
Officers  Week.  The  resolution  will 
name  the  week  of  May  5  as  National 
Correctional  Officers  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  about  300,000 
correctional  officers  nationally.  These 
officers   are   dedicated,    hard-working 
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professionals  who  perform  the  task 
necessary  to  an  orderly  society. 

They  often  risk  their  lives  in  dally 
performance  of  work,  working  under 
conditions  which  would  be  difficult  for 
most  of  us  to  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  bill  in  to  make 
murder  of  correctional  officers  by  in- 
mates a  capital  offense. 

We  are  proud  of  all  correctional  offi- 
cers but  in  particular  the  correctional 
officers  at  the  Marion  Federal  Prison 
and  our  State  institutions.  Thank 
you.» 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  collea8:ues  in  designating 
the  week  of  May  5  as  National  Correc- 
tional Officers  Week. 

The  men  and  women  on  the  front 
lines  of  our  correctionsd  system  do  a 
very  difficult  and  often  thankless  task. 
As  we  are  all  too  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing, dangerous  and  overcrowded  condi- 
tions exist  in  most  of  this  country's 
prisons.  Prom  time  to  time,  this  situa- 
tion has  lead  to  violent  confrontations 
between  prisoners  and  correctional  of- 
ficers. 

We  have  justifiably  embarked  on  a 
national  policy  aimed  at  removing  vio- 
lent criminals  from  our  society.  More 
of  them  are  behind  bars  today  than 
ever  before  and  for  the  first  time  in 
two  decades,  the  crime  rate  Is  on  the 
decline. 

The  job  done  by  prison  guards  and 
parole  officers  is  vital  if  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  our  national  war  on 
crime.  I  urge  unanimous  approval  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  work  done  by 
this  dedicated  group  of  people.* 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  64 

Whereas  American  correctional  officers 
who  work  in  our  Jails  and  prisons  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  the  containment  and 
control  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners: 

Whereas  correctional  officers  must  pro- 
tect Inmates  from  violence  while  encourag- 
ing them  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that 
can  help  them  become  productive  members 
of  society  following  their  release: 

Whereas  the  morale  of  correctional  offi- 
cers is  affected  by  many  factors,  axvi  the 
public  perception  of  the  role  of  correctional 
officers  is  more  often  based  upon  dramatiza- 
tion rather  than  factual  review: 

Whereas  good  job  performance  requires 
correctional  officers  to  at)8orb  the  adverse 
attitudes  present  in  confinement  while 
maintaining  themselves  as  professionals  in 
order  to  have  their  actions  appreciated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  at  large: 

Whereas  correctional  officers  had  been 
similarly  honored  by  many  States  and  local- 
ities in  1984: 

Whereas  correctional  officers  had  l)een 
similarly  honored  by  a  similar  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


tives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled in  1M4:  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  and  morale  of  cor- 
.  rectlonal  officers  Is  a  matter  worthy  of  seri- 
ous congressional  attention:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Re*olv«d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tt*entative»  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  5,  1985,  hereby  Is  designated 
"Natlor\al  Correctional  Officers  Week"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  t>e  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  94)  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning May  12,  1985,  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Week."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8.3.  Rks.  94 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  most  serious  health  problems  of  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  human  discomfort  and 
pain,  mortality,  personal  expenditures  for 
treatment,  and  working  hours  lost; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  among 
other  forms  of  illness  as  the  third  largest 
burden  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  20.000.000  Americarw  suffer  from 
chronic  digestive  diseases  and  disorders,  and 
more  than  14.000,000  cases  of  acute  diges- 
tive diseases  are  treated  In  the  Nation  each 
year: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  account  for 
one-third  of  all  malignant  growths  and  for 
some  of  the  most  common  acute  infections: 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalized 
with  digestive  diseases  than  with  any  other 
form  of  illness: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  account  for  35 
percent  of  all  surgical  operations  and  com- 
prise one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  dis- 
ability in  the  working  force: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  more 
than    $17,000,000,000    annually    In    direct 


health  care  costs  and  represent  a  total  eco- 
nomic burden  of  almost  (50,000.000.000  an- 
nually: 

Whereas  more  than  200  deaths  annually 
are  caused  by  each  of  at  least  100  different 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Nation  should 
be  concerned  with  research  Into  the  causes, 
cures,  prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of 
digestive  diseases  and  related  nutrition 
problems  and  should  recognize  prevention 
and  treatment  of  digestive  diseases  as  a 
major  health  priority: 

Whereas  national  lay  and  professional  di- 
gestive diseases  orgaiUzatlons.  Individually 
and  through  the  Coalition  of  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Organizations  and  the  Federation  of 
Digestive  Diseases  Societies,  are  committed 
to  promoting  awareness  and  understanding, 
among  members  of  the  general  public  and 
the  health  care  community,  of  digestive 
tract  disorders; 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  through  its  National  Digestive 
Diseases  Education  and  Information  Clear- 
inghouse, are  committed  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  these  educational  efforts; 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Education  Program  is  a  coordiiuited  effort 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  health  care 
conmiunlly  as  to  the  seriousness  of  digestive 
diseases  and  to  provide  information  on 
treatment,  prevention,  and  control:  and 

Whereas  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
National  Digestive  Diseases  Education  Pro- 
gram occurs  during  the  week  t>eglnning  May 
12,  1985:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  12,  1985,  hereby  is  designated 
"National  Digestive  Diseases  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  public  offi- 
cials and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


D  1440 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1827 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  from  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  1827. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  61)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
1,  1985.  through  May  7,  1985,  as  "Na- 
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tional  Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  46. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia],  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Haksem.  for  bring- 
ing this  Important  issue  to  the  floor.  I 
rise  in  full  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61,  which  is  virtually  Iden- 
tical to  House  Joint  Resolution  46,  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  into  this 
Chamber.  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  my  resolution  received  the 
support  of  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  in  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

As  the  author  of  the  companion 
House  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  today  we 
are  considering  legislation  that,  as 
amended,  will  designate  the  week  of 
May  20  to  26  as  "National  Osteoporo- 
sis Awareness  Week."  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  national  aware- 
ness information  on  a  disease  that  dis- 
ables and  kills  thousands  each  year. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  disease  that  princi- 
pally strikes  women,  the  onset  of 
which  begins  after  menopause.  One  In 
four  women  over  the  age  of  45  can  be 
expected  to  suffer  from  this  disease 
which  is  characterized  by  weakened 
bones  that  break  and  fracture.  Hip 
fractures,  which  are  often  suffered  by 
older  people,  may  actually  be  caused 
by  bones  which  are  so  brittle  that  they 
simply  break,  thus  causing  a  fall, 
rather  than  the  fall  causing  broken 
bones. 

As  a  consequence,  osteoporosis  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  50,000 
women  yearly  who  die  from  the  com- 
plications that  result  from  hip  frac- 
tures. This  is  10,000  more  than  the 
number  who  die  annuaUy  from  breast 
cancer,  making  osteoporosis  the  12th 
leading  cause  of  death.  Unlike  breast 
cancer  and  other  such  diseases,  osteo- 
porosis appears  to  be  preventable.  It 
has  been  found  that  50  percent  of 
bone  fractures  could  be  avoided  by 
adding  adequate  levels  of  calcium  to 
the  diet.  By  following  a  regimen  which 
includes  adequate  calcium,  exercise, 
and  in  some  cases,  estrogen  supple- 


mentation, it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
development  of  this  disease. 

Prevention  Is  one  way  to  address  the 
increasing  health  care  costs  related  to 
osteoporosis.  Currently  the  costs  are 
estimated  to  be  between  $3.8  billion 
and  $6  billion.  With  the  growing  elder- 
ly population,  these  costs  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  increase. 

While  osteoporosis  affects  between 
15  and  20  million  individuals  in  the 
United  States  alone,  it  is  still  relative- 
ly unknown— more  than  three-fourths 
of  American  women  know  nothing 
about  this  disease.  For  that  reason,  by 
designating  "National  Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week,"  we  can  begin  to 
focus  attention  on  this  problem.  We 
have  within  our  means  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  pain,  deformity,  disability, 
and  cost  associated  with  osteoporosis. 
Let  this  week  be  the  beginning  of  an 
educational  campaign  that  wiU  ulti- 
mately add  osteoporosis  to  the  list  of 
those  diseases  which  no  longer  are  a 
threat  to  our  society. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  I  urge  unani- 
mous consent  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  61 

Whereas  fifteen  to  twenty  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  afflicted  with  os- 
teoporosis, and  generative  txine  condition; 

Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of 
postmenopausal  women  in  the  United 
States  develop  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  among  those  who  live  to  be  age 
ninety,  32  percent  of  women  and  17  percent 
of  men  will  suffer  a  hip  fracture  due  mostly 
to  osteoporosis: 

Whereas  more  than  fifty  thousand  older 
women  and  many  older  men  die  each  year  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  such  compli- 
cations; 

Whereas  hip  fracture  complications  relat- 
ed to  o8teop>orosl8  often  result  in  loss  of  in- 
dependence for  older  persons: 

Whereas  approximately  $3,800,000,000  U 
expended  annually  in  the  United  SUtes  for 
health  care  costs  relating  to  osteoporosis; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  bone  tissue  by  estrogen  lack  and 
low  calcium  intake; 

Whereas  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
are  unaware  of  the  condition  of  osteoporo- 
sis: and 

Whereas  the  \xs,i  treatment  of  osteoporo- 
sis is  prevention  through  education:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  1.  1985,  through  May  7,  1985,  is  desig- 
nated as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 


AMEIfDIfXirr  OrrERED  BT  MR.  CARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  £ir.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  Page 
2,  line  3.  strike  out  "May  1.  1985.  through 
Btey  7,  1985."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  20,  1985,  through  t£ay  26,  1985.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  reaid  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMEHDMEMT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 
Amend  the  title  so  to  read:  "A  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  May  20,  1985. 
through  May  26,  1985,  as  'National  Osteo- 
porosis Awareness  Week'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  83)  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  May  5,  1985,  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Biun*]  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  House  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  170. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  miajority  of  our 
colleagues  have  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  170,  now 
identified  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
83  to  designate  this  week  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 

Allergic  diseases  know  no  age.  race 
or  geographic  boundaries,  and  their 
toll  on  society  is  enormous.  Taken  to- 
gether, asthma  and  aUergic  diseases 
represent  a  huge  public  health  prob- 
lem. 

One  out  of  every  six  Americans  is  af- 
flicted in  some  way  by  these  Illnesses. 

An  estimated  5.000  individuals  die 
each  year  from  asthma,  despite 
common  medical  knowledge  and  treat- 
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ments    capable    of    preventing    such 
deaths. 

As  many  as  9  million  Americans  are 
asthmatic,  over  a  third  of  whom  are 
children. 

Hay  fever,  perhaps  the  most 
common  allergic  disease,  afflicts  an  es- 
timated 15  million  of  our  neighbors. 

About  8  million  work  days  a  year  are 
lost  due  to  hay  fever  and  asthma. 

Occupational  allergic  diseases  are 
now  t)elieved  to  be  a  major  cause  of 
workplace-caused  illness. 

About  130-million  school  days  are 
missed  each  yeas  because  of  hay  fever 
and  asthma. 

Many  other  sdlments  of  the  skin. 
Joints,  kidneys,  lungs,  intestines, 
glands  as  well  as  some  parasitic,  blood, 
infectious,  and  malignant  disorders  are 
now  believed  to  have  major  allergic 
and  immunologic  components. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  these  incur- 
able immunologic  diseases  was  esti- 
mated at  $4  billion  in  1981.  and  indi- 
rect costs  alone,  such  as  lost  wages, 
probably  exceed  $800  million  a  year 
for  hay  fever  and  asthma  alone. 

Obviously,  the  Awareness  Week 
which  we  create  here  today  will  not 
cure  the  diseases.  However,  by  bring- 
ing the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public,  the  efforts  of  re- 
searchers—public and  private— doc- 
tors, teachers,  and  volunteers  of  all 
types,  are  highlighted.  From  such 
effort,  the  work  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  devoted  to  conquer- 
ing the  many  related  diseases  is  made 
easier. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  House  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  job 
many  individuals  and  groups  are  doing 
to  reduce  the  suffering  caused  by 
these  debilitating  diseases,  and  for 
making  it  possible  to  increase  the 
impact  of  the  informational  message 
about  the  diseases  which  the  Aware- 
ness Week  provides. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  83 

Whereas  asthma  and  allergic  diseases 
result  in  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  (or  more  than  thirty-five  million 
Americans  and  their  families: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  youns,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths: 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  Is  due  in  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases: 

Whereas  environmental  conditions  in  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases  among  employees: 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medic&tions; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  $4,000,000,000  per  year  in  medi- 


cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnoses  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  $3,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  Indirect  social  cost  of 
such  illnesses: 

Whereas,  because  of  recent  developments 
In  the  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  better  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases:  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  in  the  study 
of  Immunology  will  help  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  ill- 
nesses: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
week  beginning  on  May  5.  1985,  Is  hereby 
designated  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  ^ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  60)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
12.  1985.  through  May  18.  1985.  as 
"Senior  Center  Week,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rowland]  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  House  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  146. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  yielding.  As  you  know.  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  146, 
which  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 60,  the  resolution  being  consid- 
ered today.  With  over  218  cosponsors, 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  will 
give  special  recognition  to  our  Nation's 
senior  centers  by  designating  the 
second  week  in  May  as  Senior  Center 
Week. 

Our  older  Americans  appreciate 
having  access  to  the  many  services 
provided  by  these  centers.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  signing  onto 
this  legislation  conunemoratlng  the 
week  of  May  12-18.  1985.  as  Senior 
Center  Week. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follow: 

S.J.  Rbs.  60 

Whereas  local  communities  support  over 
eight  thousand  senior  centers  and  there  Is 
hardly  a  city  or  town  without  one: 

Whereas  senior  centers  affirm  the  dignity, 
self-worth,  and  Independence  of  older  per- 
sons by  facilitating  their  decisions  and 
action,  tapping  their  experiences,  skills,  and 
knowledge,  and  enabling  their  continued 
contribution  to  the  community; 

Whereas  senior  centers,  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
function  as  service  delivery  focal  points, 
helping  older  persons  to  help  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  offering  service  or 
access  to  community  services  as  needed; 

Whereas  the  national  theme  for  Senior 
Center  Week  Is  "Senior  Centers  are  Well- 
ness Centers",  and  senior  centers  nation- 
wide are  viewed  as  centers  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  older  persons— emotionally 
and  physically:  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  has  historical- 
ly been  proclaimed  Older  Americans  Month, 
and  communities  across  the  country  are 
giving  special  recognition  to  older  persons 
and  the  role  of  senior  centers  In  serving 
them:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
week  in  May.  May  12  through  May  18,  198S, 
is  designated  as  "Senior  Center  Week"  and 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Include  this  de8lg:nation  of  Senior  Center 
Week  as  part  of  the  proclamation  of  Older 
Americans  Month,  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  older  Ameri- 
cans and  these  local  organizations  that 
bring  together  activities  and  services  for 
their  benefit. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  53)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1985  as  "Youth  Suicide  I»reven- 
tion  Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 


tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  53 

Whereas  the  youth  of  society  represent 
the  hope  for  the  future; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  youth  suicide  has  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  in  the  last  two 
decades: 

Whereas  over  five  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans took  their  lives  last  year,  many  more 
attempted  suicide,  and  countless  families 
were  affected; 

Whereas  youth  suicide  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  be  addressed  by  a  concerned  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas  youth  suicide  is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  individuals,  families, 
communities,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment to  educate  society:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
June  1985  Is  designated  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  chief  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  reaid  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  of  (S.J. 
Res.  65)  designating  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1985  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LoweryI  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  House  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  193. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  sur- 
prisingly common  disorder  which  de- 
stroys certain  vital  brain  cells  causing 


a  form  of  senile  dementia.  Alzheimer's 
disease  affects  between  5  and  10  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  citizens  over  the  age 
of  65. 

Precise  figures  are  not  available  be- 
cause there  are  no  completely  reliable 
diagnostic  methods  yet. 

We  do  Imow,  however,  that  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  afflicted  almost  3  million 
people  or  1  adult  in  every  3  American 
families.  Alzheimer's  disease  victims 
now  constitute  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
1.3  million  Americans  in  nursing 
homes,  accounting  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  $25  billion  spent  annually 
for  nursing  home  care.  And  by  the 
year  2050,  unless  a  cure  is  found,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  3  million 
people  will  be  afflicted,  and  the  custo- 
dial cost  will  rise  to  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  as  a  result  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

Alzheimer's  disease  currently  claims 
over  100,000  lives  a  year.  It  is  awesome 
in  the  affliction  that  it  causes  and  the 
pain  that  it  causes  to  families. 

We  are  raising  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  people  and  through  this 
legislation  by  declaring  the  month  of 
November  National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month  I  think  we  wiU  acquaint 
more  and  more  Americans  with  this 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
article  from  Time  magazine  of  July  11, 
1983: 

Slow,  Steady,  aitd  Heartbreakihg 

alzheimer's  disease  is  a  devastating 

illness  op  aovancofg  age 

"You  look  inside  your  mind  and  see  noth- 
ing but  black."— A  victim. 

The  first  signs  are  small,  puzzling  and  all 
too  easy  to  dismiss.  For  Chicago  Journalist 
Charles  Leroux,  It  was  his  mother's  dimin- 
ishing ability  to' manage  her  checkbook  and 
count  chapge.  For  Frank  Holmes,  a  retired 
Boston  businessman,  it  was  the  wild  spend- 
ing sprees  by  his  once  prudent  wife  and  her 
increasing  tendency  to  garble  phone  mes- 
sages. For  Eleanor  Zlmmerlein.  an  Illinois 
farmer's  wife,  it  was  the  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  her  husband's  handiwork:  "Suddenly 
the  row  of  shingles  he'd  put  on  the  roof 
would  be  crooked,  and  he  couldn't  saw  a 
straight  line."  And  for  Chicago  Office  Clerk 
Eleanor  MarzUlo,  it  began  with  her  hus- 
band's difficulty  in  shaving,  first  his  trim 
mustache  got  bushier  and  bushier,  then  one 
day  he  shaved  half  of  It  off.  At  the  same 
time.  Marzillo  recalls,  rags  were  mysterious- 
ly collecting  in  the  family  car.  "I  couldn't 
figure  out  what  Tony  was  doing  with  these 
rags."  she  says.  "It  turned  out  he  knew  how 
to  start  the  car  and  how  to  drive,  but  he 
couldn't  figure  out  how  to  use  the  wind- 
shield wipers  or  defroster  any  more. " 

Aberrations  such  as  these  mark  the  onset 
of  Alzheimer's  disease  (AD),  the  Insidious 
and  heartbreaking  malady  of  advancing  age. 
The  memory  lapses,  confusion  and  dementia 
inevitably  get  worse.  The  Intelligent  and 
athletic  Mrs.  Holmes,  now  65,  forgot  how  to 
cook:  she  set  a  chicken  ablaze  by  trying  to 
roast  it  over  all  four  burners  of  her  stove. 
She  also  forgot  how  to  play  tennis  and  ulti- 
mately she  had  trouble  recognizing  her 
friends.  Once  an  active  Y.M.C.A.  employee, 
Tony  MarzUlo,  61,  gradually  lost  all  ability 
to  care  for  himself,  becoming  incontinent. 


unruly  and  destructive.  "It  was  like  chaalng 
a  6-ft.-tall  toddler  around,"  his  wife  recalls, 
"except  you  knew  that  a  toddler  would 
eventually  learn  the  rules  of  the  house." 
Today  both  Marzillo  and  Holmes  are  institu- 
tionalized. Says  Eleanor  Marzillo  of  her  hus- 
band: "He  cannot  speak,  he  cannot  eat,  he 
cannot  ask  for  water." 

The  relentlessness  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
makes  It  a  nightmare  for  families  of  the  pa- 
tients. The  affliction's  rising  incidence 
threatens  to  make  it  a  nightmare  for  the 
country  at  large.  By  far  the  leading  cause  of 
mental  deterioration  among  the  elderly,  AD 
affects  between  5%  and  10%  of  all  people 
over  65.  Among  them;  former  Movie  Star 
Rita  Hayworth.  64.  Because  most  AD  pa- 
tients must  eventually  be  placed  in  institu- 
tions, the  disease  puts  tremendous  demands 
on  the  nation's  health-care  resources.  Alz- 
heimer's victims  constitute  50%  to  60%  of 
the  1.3  million  people  In  nursing  homes,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  half  of  the  $25  to 
$26  bUlion  spent  annually  on  such  care. 

The  disease  will  become  more  common 
and  take  an  even  greater  toll  as  the  U.S. 
population  continues  to  age.  On  July  1,  the 
U.S.  reached  a  milestone:  for  the  first  time 
there  are  more  Americans  over  65  (27.4  mil- 
lion) than  teen-agers  (26.5  million).  In 
March,  Health  and  Human  Resources  Secre- 
tary Margaret  Heckler  created  a  special  AD 
task  force  and  proposed  to  Increase  federal 
funds  for  AD  research  to  $25  million  In 
1984,  up  from  $17  million  In  1981.  Says 
Heckler  "E^rery  breakthrough  we  achieve  Is 
a  step  toward  the  reuniting  of  families  and 
friends,  the  lifting  of  the  veU  of  confusion 
and  isolation  from  Americans  who  deserve 
days  and  years  of  celebration  In  their  final 
years,  not  days  and  years  of  drift." 

Alzheimer's  disease  was  first  identified  in 
1906  by  German  Physician  Alois  Alzheimer. 
His  patient,  a  Sl-year-old  woman,  suffered 
loss  of  memory,  disorientation  and  later, 
severe  dementia  After  her  death.  Alzheimer 
conducted  an  autopsy  on  her  brain  and 
found  the  two  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  disease:  tangled  clumps  of  nerve  fibers 
and  patches  of  disintegrated  nerve-cell 
branches.  Because  Alzheimer's  patient  was 
relatively  young.  AD  was  at  first  considered 
a  disease  of  middle  age:  similar  symptoms  in 
elderly  people  were  simply  regarded  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  aging.  Today  this 
view  has  been  discarded.  E>en  In  an  octoge- 
narian, severe  mental  confusion  "is  a  dis- 
ease, not  a  natural  decline,"  says  Katherine 
Bick,  acting  deputy  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Communicative 
Disorders  and  Stroke  (NINCnDS). 

Little  real  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
treatment  of  AD  since  Alzheimer's  day,  and 
even  diagnosis  remains  difficult.  The  only 
way  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  a  patient 
has  the  disorder  is  to  examine  the  brain 
after  death.  Thus,  the  diagnosis  must  be  ap- 
proximated by  a  careful  process  of  elimina- 
tion. Through  CAT  scanning  and  other 
tests,  the  physician  gradually  determines 
that  the  patient  has  not  suffered  a  series  of 
small  strokes,  does  not  have  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, a  brain  tumor,  depression,  an  adverse 
drug  reaction  or  any  other  possible  cause  of 
dementia.  If  all  tests  are  negative.  AD  is  di- 
agnosed by  default.  This  conclusion  may  be 
further  verified  with  psychological  tests. 

Alzheimer's  disease  would  be  far  easier  to 
treat  and  detect  if  doctors  knew  what 
caused  it.  The  fact  that  the  disease  often 
occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family  suggests  that  a  genetic  factor  Is  at 
work.  This  factor  "Is  most  prominent  In 
very  early  onset  cases,"  says  University  of 
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Minnesou  Psychiatrist  Leonard  Heston.  In 
one  family,  for  Instance,  two  out  of  three 
siblings  developed  Alzheimer's  by  age  27. 
According  to  Johns  Hopkins  Psychiatrist 
Marshal  Polsteln.  a  sibling  or  child  of  an  AD 
victim  runs  a  greater  than  50%  chance  of 
developing  the  disease  by  age  90. 

Still,  heredity  alone  cannot  explain  the 
disease,  which  often  affects  individuals 
whose  families  have  no  history  of  the  disor- 
der. "Possibly  it  comes  down  to  genetic  sus- 
ceptibility triggered  by  one  or  more  things." 
suggests  Bick  of  NINCDS.  Some  doctors 
speculate  that  the  trigger  may  be  a  slow- 
acting  virus,  similar  to  the  "slow  viruses" 
that  cause  such  rare  brain  disorders  as  kuru 
and  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease  in  man.  and 
scrapie  in  sheep  and  goats.  Unfortunately, 
all  efforts  to  isolate  an  AO  virus  have  failed. 
Concludes  Virologist  Joseph  Gibbs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  "If  slow  virus 
are  involved  in  Alzheimer's.  I  suspect  that 
the  association  is  remote." 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

D  1450 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  my  col- 
league for  introducing  this  resolution. 

This  disease  Is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
to  plague  our  elderly.  It  slowly  de- 
stroys its  victim's  mind,  and  finally, 
his  dignity.  Modem  science  has  cre- 
ated miracles,  helping  mankind  to  deal 
with  a  host  of  diseases  and  afflictions. 
I  don't  know  if  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
cure  Alzheimer's,  but  we  must  try. 
Recognition  of  this  disease  is  a  first 
necessary  step  it  that  process,  and  by 
declaring  November  National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Month  we  are  calling  at- 
tention to  an  affliction  that  must  be 
fought,  that  must  be  beaten  . 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman.  Wliat  he  says  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Progress  is  being  made. 
In  fact,  in  March  1984,  Secretary 
Heckler  appointed  a  special  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  task  force:  more  funding 
for  research  is  being  recommended 
and  by  continually  increasing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people  the 
funding  will  be  coming  forth  both 
through  Government  as  well  as  pri- 
vate sources  so  that  we  can  eradicate 
this  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  back  my 
time  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league [Butler  Derrick]  for  his  con- 
cern and  interest  in  gathering  the  sig- 
natures so  that  this  legislation  may  be 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  So 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  65 

Whereas  more  than  two  million  Ameri- 
cans are   affected   by   Alzheimer's  disease. 


which  is  surprisingly  conunon  disorder  that 
destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the  brain: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  other  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  SO  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,000: 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  this  disease: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  stimulate  the  Interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  which  may 
lead,  in  turn,  to  increased  research  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  198S  is  designated  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month".  The  President 
is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LELAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  joint  resolutions  Just  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROACHBUSTERS 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  took  this  podium  to  declare  his 
personal  war  against  the  crustatorial 
creatures  that  inhabit  his  office. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Times-Pica- 
yune, the  ranking  newspaper  of  the 
great  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  by  no 
coincidence  must  be  known  to  the 
inner  circles  of  insect  society  as  Cock- 
roach Valhalla,  has  given  great  praise 
to  his  intentions  but  offered  bleak 
prospects  for  his  success.  Alas,  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Times-Picayune  is 
unfortunately  correct,  for  the  might 
of  man  is  no  match  for  the  might  of 
mite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  the  article  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

ROACHBUSTZHS 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  a  hal- 
lowed story  of  more  than  two  centuries  of 


triumph  over  obstacles,  difficulties  and  as- 
sorted forces  of  iniquity.  But  Congress  may 
have  finally  taken  on  an  adversary  it  cannot 
hope  to  overcome:  the  cockroach. 

"The  Capitol,  it  seems,  has  become  overrun 
with  roaches.  But  as  New  Orleanians  could 
explain  to  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Congress,  the  outcome  of  the  battle  can 
safely  be  predicted:  The  roaches  are  going 
to  win  hands  (or  feelers)  down. 

Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  D-Mass..  who  comes 
from  a  cold-weather  state  where  roaches  are 
insignificant  both  individually  and  as  a 
group  and  large-scale  roach-fighting  is  a  vir- 
tually unluiown  art,  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  chivvied  into  heading  the  would-be 
roach-busting  campaign.  Rep.  Conte  comes 
to  this  formidable  task  armed  with  two 
yellow  flyswatters,  35.000  roach  traps  and  a 
large  canister  of  bug  spray. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  combat- 
ant who  declared  a  war  so  hopelessly  unpre- 
pared for  the  struggle  before  him. 

By  contrast.  New  Orleanians  have  been 
fighting  roaches  at  least  since  1718,  accord- 
ing to  recorded  history,  and  have  accumu- 
lated a  wealth  of  experience  along  with  a 
certain  superior  amusement  reserved  for 
those  who  claim  to  see  a  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

Hardened  by  generations  of  roach-fight- 
ing and  well  versed  in  the  almost  supernatu- 
ral cunning  and  physical  stamina  of  their 
adversaries.  New  Orleanians  know  that 
anyone  armed  to  battle  roaches  only  with 
Rep.  Conte's  meager  arsenal  is  a  hopeless 
novice  ripe  for  swift  discomfiture. 

Rep.  Conte  will  learn  in  due  course  that  it 
may  l>e  possible  for  him  to  clear  his  office  of 
the  pesky  creatures  for  an  hour  or  maybe  a 
day.  perhaps  even  two  days.  But  as  any  New 
Orleanian  can  attest,  the  roach  has  not  sur- 
vived through  some  350  million  years  of 
changing  environments  to  now  fall  victim  to 
an  untutored  native  of  Massachusetts. 

However  many  Individual  roaches  the  con- 
gressman may  account  for  with  his  flyswat- 
ters, traps  and  bug  spray,  the  roach  will  not 
only  survive  but  prosper— and  return  in  tri- 
umph again  and  again. 


FARM  POLICY  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1985 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  since  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  one  of  the  Members  who  last 
week  lectured  the  Republican  side  on 
the  dilatory  tactics  that  were  prevent- 
ing us  from  hearing  the  debate  on  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
which  today,  now.  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  pulled  off  the  calendar. 

Could  the  gentleman,  as  a  member 
of  that  leadership,  explain  to  the 
House  why  that  bill  was  pulled  today? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  explain  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell]  is  without  the  city. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  last  week  when  we 
were  doing  something  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  thought  was  impor- 
tant, the  gentleman  lectured  us.  and  I 
have  his  words  here,  that  we  were  in 
fact  doing  something  that  might  Jeop- 
ardize the  lives  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad. 

Is  this  matter  with  regard  to  the 
chairman  so  important  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  now  decided  that 
that  is  not  a  concern  of  this  body? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  not  con- 
ferred with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  about  his 
itinerary  and  do  not  know  his  reasons. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  so  if  I  understand 
it  then  correctly,  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness that  he  regards  as  important, 
then  it  is  all  right  to  Jeopardize  the 
lives  and  safety  of  people  abroad,  but 
when  the  Republican  minority  is  en- 
gaged in  things  that  they  regard  as  im- 
portant, then  the  leadership  can  come 
on  the  floor  and  l^ture  us? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentleman 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Are  we  somehow  en- 
gaged in  practices 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman misunderstood  my  explana- 
tion. I  have  said  that  so  far  as  I  am  ad- 
vised  

POIirr  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  for  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  take  this  time  today  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  introduced 
the  Farm  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1985, 
together  with  cosponsors  Daschle, 
CoNYERS,  Bryant,  Weaver.  Evans  of 
Illinois,  and  Hayes,  which  bill  will  be 
filed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
today  and  circulated  among  the  Mem- 
bers. 

I  have  asked  permission,  and  I  in- 
clude herewith,  a  summary  of  that  bill 
for  Members  and  ask  that  they  give  it 
consideration  pending  the  debate  on 
the  farm  bill  which  is  forthcoming. 

The  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

Summary— Farm  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1985 

TITLE  I.  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY  SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT 

Section  101— Supply  Management  Program 
A  producer  referendum  is  mandated  on 
August  1,  1985.  1989.  1993.  and  1997  to  de- 
termine by  majority  vote  if  a  mandatory 
supply    management    program    will    be    In 


effect  for  the  succeeding  four-year  period 
for  the  commodities  wheat,  com.  grain 
sorghums,  barely,  oats,  rye,  upland  cotton, 
rice,  and  soybeans.  If  the  referendum  fails, 
the  farm  program  will  be  established  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

If  a  referendum  is  approved,  each  produc- 
er will  be  assigned  a  normal  crop  acreage 
(NCA)  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of 
acres  cultivated,  including  farm  program 
acres  retired,  during  the  four  preceding 
years.  Each  producer  must  set  aside  15%  of 
his  NCA.  This  determines  eligible  crop 
acres.  E^h  producer  will  submit  planting 
intentions  to  USDA.  If  the  producer's  total 
farm  and  nonfarm  income  is  less  than 
$200,000,  the  producer  will  receive  acreage 
allotments  in  accordance  with  that  request- 
ed. Producers  with  gross  incomes  in  excess 
of  $200,000  must  request  supplemental  acre- 
age allotments  for  each  commodity. 

The  Secretary,  after  determining  a  nation- 
al marketing  quota  for  each  commodity,  by 
totaling  estimated  domestic  demand,  export 
demand,  food  aid  requirements,  and  reserve 
requirements,  will  prorate  the  remaining 
needed  production  to  all  producers  request- 
ing supplemental  allotments  through  a  for- 
mula which  requires  an  increasingly  greater 
set-aside  percentage  as  producer  gross 
income  increases.  Producers  who  earn  more 
than  50%  of  their  gross  income  from  non- 
farm  sources  will  be  required  to  set  aside  an 
additional  10%  of  their  eligible  crop  acres. 

The  Secretary  may  award  bonus  acres  to 
all  producers  if  the  total  of  all  allotment  re- 
quests does  not  exceed  the  national  market- 
ing quota. 

Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  made  available 
for  a  period  of  36  months  and  the  loan  rates 
shall  equal  70%  of  parity  for  the  1986  crop 
year  and  will  increase  by  2%  each  year 
thereafter  until  1996.  Target  price  programs 
are  eliminated. 

At  the  time  acreage  allotments  are  as- 
signed, the  Secretary  shall  issue  marketing 
certificates  for  each  commodity  based  on 
county  average  yield  or  proven  farm  yield, 
whichever  is  higher.  The  certificate  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  on-farm 
use.  If  production  exceeds  the  amount  in 
the  marketing  certificate,  the  surplus  may 
be  used  for  on-farm  use,  applied  to  the  sub- 
sequent year's  marketing  certificate,  donat- 
ed for  'ntle  II,  P.L.  480  use,  or  sold  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  50%  of 
the  loan  rate. 

Producers  must  apply  approved  conserva- 
tion measures  to  set-aside  acres.  The  Secre- 
tary may  permit  haying  and  grazing  set- 
aside  acres  and  may  make  a  payment  for 
land  used  for  wildlife  use. 

A  fanner  disaster  reserve  is  created  to  re- 
place crop  insurance..  Each  producer  must 
contribute  a  portion  of  his  production,  de- 
termined on  an  actuarially  sound  basis,  to 
the  reserve.  In  the  event  of  a  disaster,  the 
producer  will  receive  commodities  from  the 
reserve  equivalent  to  90%  of  his  marketing 
certificate  less  the  amount  actually  pro- 
duced. However,  the  value  of  commodities 
received  under  this  program  may  not  exceed 
$360,000  annually. 

Section  102— Wool  and  Mohair 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  ex- 
tended for  five  years. 

Section  103— Suspension  of  Permanent 
Program 

Sections  of  current  law  which  would  con- 
flict with  this  program  are  suspended. 


TITU  II.  agricultural  CREDIT 

Section  201— Guaranteed  Loans 

Limits  PmHA  guaranteed  farm  operating 
and  farm  real  estate  loans  to  10%  of  loans 
made  in  those  categories. 
Section  202— Limited  Resource  Real  Estate 
Loans 

Clarifies  authority  for  FmHA  to  make 
limited  resource  real  estate  loans. 

Section  203— Record  Keeping  Training 

Requires  record  keeping  training  for  limit- 
ed resource  borrowers. 

Section  204— Limits  on  Operating  Loans 

Establishes  a  two-tiered  debt  ceiling  on 
operating  loans.  For  direct  loans,  the  limit 
would  be  $200,000.  except  that  no  more 
than  25%  of  the  funds  could  be  used  for 
loans  above  $100,000.  For  guaranteed  loans, 
the  limit  would  be  $400,000.  except  that  no 
more  than  25%  of  the  guarantee  authority 
could  be  for  loans  above  $200,000.  Total 
FmHA  Indebtedness  could  not  exceed 
$500,000  per  farmer. 

Section  205— Limited  Resource  Operating 
Loans 

Clarifies  authority  for  PmHA  to  make  lim- 
ited resource  operating  loans. 

Sections  206-210— Emergency  Loans 

Reforms  the  FmHA  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram by  redirecting  toward  family-sized 
farms.  The  reforms  include  limiting  loans  to 
family-size  farms,  limiting  loans  to  farmers 
who  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere,  and  reduc- 
ing the  individual  loan  celling  from  $500,000 
to  $200,000. 

Section  211— Loan  Deferrals 

Expands  authority  for  the  deferral  of 
principal  and  interest  for  up  to  5  years  as 
long  as  the  producer  can  project  a  positive 
cash  flow  under  the  support  price  schedule 
in  Title  I. 

Section  212— Loan  Defaults 

Clarifies  PmHA  Procedures  for  handling 
loan  defaults. 

Section  213— County  Committees 

Expands  PmHA  county  committees  to  S 
members  of  which  three  must  be  farmer- 
elected. 

Section  214— Prompt  Approval  of  Loans 

Establishes  definite  time  limits  for  ap- 
proval of  PmHA  loans. 

Section  215— Farm  Program  Appeals 

Establishes  a  new  procedure  for  the 
appeal  of  FmHA  loan  applications.  The 
major  components  include  informal  meet- 
ings to  faciliUte  resolution  of  disputes  at 
local  level,  one  formal  hearing  where  infor- 
mal meetings  are  unsuccessful,  and  the 
availability  of  an  administrative  law  judge 
at  the  state  level  to  conduct  the  formal 
hearing  and  provide  independent  resolution. 

Section  216— Disposition  and  Leasing  of 
Farmland 

Clarifies  procedures  for  disposition  of 
farmland  held  in  inventory  by  FmHA. 
Limits  the  leasing  or  sale  of  land  to  farmers 
who  are  eligible  for  FmHA  operating  or  real 
estate  loans,  with  first  priority  going  to  lim- 
ited resource  farmers. 

Section  217— Release  of  Normal  Income 
Security 

Provides  for  minimum  standards  for  the 
release  of  Income  security  for  family  living 
and  operating  expenses. 

Section  218— Loan  Summary  Statements 

Requires  FmHA  to  provide  each  borrower 
with  a  loan  status  reoprt  to  provide  farmers 
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with     necessary     Iniormmtlon     to     better 
manace  their  debts. 

Section  2 1»— Family  Farm  Definition 
Clarifies   definition    of   a   "family    farm" 
specifylnc    that    Individuals    ownlnx    farm 
must  provide  a  majority  of  the  labor. 

Section  230-Limited  Resource  Loan 
Amounts 
Restores  the  original  mJnimum  quota  to 
require  that  at  least  25%  of  PmHA  operat 
ln«  and  real  estate  loans  go  to  limited  re- 
source borrowers. 
Section  221— Farm  and  Home  Plan  Study 
Provides  for  a  study  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  PmHA's  "Farm  and  Home  Plan"  and 
proposed  substitutes. 

TXTLX  la.  M:aictn.TU«AL  sxporrs  ahd  imports 

SubtitU  A 

Sections  301-303— Sales  for  Foreign 

Currencies 

Authorized  Title  I.  PX.  4W  sales  for  local 

currencies  to  developing  countries  with  per 

capity  ONP  of  S500  or  below. 

Section  303— Use  of  Private  EnUUes 
Grants  may  be  made  to  private  entitles 
for  projects  designed  to  improve  storage  and 
marketing  or  to  stimulate  or  expand  private 
enterprise  In  friendly  countries. 

Section  304— Intermediate  Credit 
Requires  using  not  less  than  >SO0  million 
annually  for  an  intermediate  expori  credit 
program. 
Section  305— Quantities  for  Famine  Relief 
Minimum  tonnage  under  Title  II.  P.L.  480 
is  increased  from  1.7  to  3.25  million  metric 
tons  g^atn  equivalent  over  a  six  year  period. 

Section  30A— Multlyear  Agreements 
TlUe  II.  PX-  480  amended  to  permit  multi- 
year  agreements  with  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions. 

Section  307— Disaster  Reserve 
Voluntary   agencies   authorized   to  main- 
tain an  operating  reserve  of  no  less  than 
15%  of  approved  levels  in  drought  and  disas- 
ter prone  counties. 

Section  308— Processed  Product  and 
Fortified  Grain  Reserve 
Processed  and  fortified  foods  will  be  pre- 
posJtloned  in  the  United  States  to  ensure 
timely  delivery  of  commodities. 

Section  309— Authorization 

TlUe  II.  P.L.  480  funding  increased  from 
$1.0  billion  to  >1.9  bUllon. 

Section  310— Authorization  to  Purchase 

Foreign  Currencies 
Funding  for  Title  II  sponsors  to  utilize 
local  currencies  generated  from  Title  I  Is  in- 
creased from  $7.5  million  to  $9.5  million. 
Section  311— Multilateral  Agreements 
Elncourages  multUater&l  agreements  with 
other  food  exporting  nations  to  fulfill  food 
aid  requirements  of  needy  nations. 

Subtitle  B—Affricultural  Import* 
Section  330— Agricultural  Imports 
Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  existing  law  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  minimize  food  imports. 
Section  321— Labeling  Imported  Meat 
Requires  Imported  meat  to  be  so  labeled 
with  words  to  indicate  its  country  of  origin. 
Section  322— Serving  Imported  Meat 
Requires      that      eating      establishments 
Inform  individuals  purchasing  food  of  the 
fact  that  such  food  products  are  imported 


rms  IV.  sou.  Ajfo  watoi  coNsnvAnoM 

Subtitle  A— Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

Section  401— Training  of  Soil  Conservation 

Personnel 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  training  program 
for  soil  conservation  service  employees. 
Section  403— Dry  L*nd  Farming 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
promote  energy  and  water  conservation 
through  dry  land  farming. 

Section  403— Local  and  State  Committees 

Instructs  the  Secretary  to  take  the  needed 
actions  to  strengthen  the  role  of  local  and 
state  committees. 

Section  404— Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 

Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
require  all  producers  to  use  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  payments,  grants 
and  aid  in  accordance  with  a  conservation 
plan  approved  by  the  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  district. 
Section  405 — Conservation  Reserve  Program 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  contracts  of  10  years  in  order  to 
promote  soU  and  water  conservation  on  ero- 
sion prone  land. 
Section  406— Water  Conservation  Program 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  contracts  of  5  years  in  order  to 
reduce  the  use  of  water  from  underground 
aquifers  to  irrigate  land. 

SubtiOe  B- Highly  ErodibU  Land 

Conservation 

Sections  410-415 

Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  any  person  or  producer  who  plows  out 
new  highly  erodlble  land  ineligible  for  agri- 
cultural programs  for  that  year.  Producers 
would  be  ineligible  for  price  supports,  loans 
and  guarantees,  crop  insurance,  or  disaster 
payments.  Local  agricultural  stabilization 
and  Conservation  County  Committees  are  to 
be  used  to  administer  the  program. 

TITLS  V.  rOOO  ASSISTAJVCI  PROGKAM 

Subtitle  A— Food  Stamp  Program 
Section  501- Adjustment  of  Trinity  Pood 

Plan 
Increases  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  (TFP)  to 
reflect  actual  food  prices.  Bases  the  food 
stamp  allotment  on  the  projected  average 
cost  of  the  TFP  In  the  coming  year.  Food 
stamp  recipients  would  receive  a  benefit  re- 
flecting the  true  cost  of  purchasing  the 
TFP. 

Section  502— Earned  Income  Deduction 

Adjusts  income  deductions  to  enhance 
work  Incentives  and  better  reflect  actual 
excess  shelter  and  dependent  care  costs. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  taxes  and  work 
related  expenses  and  provide  a  work  incen- 
tive for  food  stamp  recipients,  current  law 
requires  that  18%  of  any  earned  income  be 
disregarded  in  establishing  a  recipient 
household  Food  stamp  eligibility  and  bene- 
fit level.  Prior  to  amendment  in  1981,  the 
disregard  for  earning  was  20%. 

Section  503— Dependent  Care  and  Excess 
Shelter  Deductions 

Separates  and   raises  the  maximum  de- 
pendent care  deduction  to  $160  per  month 
for  all  child  care  costs  incurred,  and  the 
excess  shelter  deduction  to  $175  per  month. 
Section  504— Calculation  of  Income 

Permits  uneven  proration  of  family 
Income  to  be  calculated  either  on  a  prospec- 
tive or  retrospective  basis. 


Section  505— Supplementation  of 
Allotments 


Permits  supplementing  the  allotments  of 
households  that  experience  an  Income  loss 
of  $100  or  more  during  a  given  month. 

Section  506— Resource  Limitations 

Increases  asset  limits  and  changes  the 
treatment  of  financial  resources  to  reflect 
actual  availability. 

These  provisions  would  raise  the  liquid 
asset  limit  applied  to  Individuals  and  house- 
holds to  two  or  more  without  elderly  mem- 
bers from  $1,500  to  $2,250.  Similarly,  It 
would  raise  the  limit  applied  to  households 
of  two  or  more  with  an  elderly  member 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  The  exempt  value  of 
a  non-excluded  vehicle  would  be  increased 
from  $4,500  to  $5,500. 
Section  507— Personal  Property  Limitations 

Non-liquid   asset   requirements   would   be 
waived  for  up  to  four  months  in  ares  of  high 
unemployment  and  high  farm  foreclosures. 
Section  508- Pood  Stamp  Information 

Requires  states  to  provide  reasonable  pro- 
gram information  to  potential  recipient  pop- 
ulations and  matches  dollar  for  dollar  state 
expenditures  for  this  purpose. 

Section  509— Authorization  and 
Appropriations 

Authorizes  the  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986  through  September  30. 
1989. 

Subtitle  B— Child  Nutrition  Program 

Section  502— Summer  Food  Service  Program 

for  Children 

Permits    private    non-profit    agencies    to 
sponsor  summer  food  service  program  and 
reduces  restrictions  for  participation. 
Section  521— School  Breakfast 
Increases  subsidy  to  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram by  6«  per  meal. 

Subtitle  C—Food  Distribution  Prorrams 
Section  530 — Commodity  Supplemental 

Food 
Extends  for  four  years  the  authorization 
for  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Pood  Pro- 
gram. 
Section  531— Temporary  Emergency  Food 

Assistance  Program 
Extends  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program  (TEFPA)  through  1989. 
SubtitU  D—Effecitve  DaU 
Section  540— Effective  Date 
Title  V  shall  b«  effective  on  October  1. 
1985. 

[Note.— This  bill  does  not  address  the 
dairy  program  and  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tive action,  the  support  price  for  milk  will 
revert  to  a  minimum  support  level  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity  on  October  1,  1985.  However, 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  author  to  include  a 
dairy  program  consistent  with  the  commodi- 
ty provisions  of  Title  I.] 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  CORRECT 
TRADE  IMBALANCE  LOST  IN 
THE  DUST  AT  BONN 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  5 
months'  U.S.  record  of  food  imports 
flies  in  the  face  of  surplus  domestic 
grain  supplies.  In  fact,  at  this  rate,  the 


United  States,  the  world's  best  produc- 
er of  food  grains,  will  import  20  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  food  products,  nearly 
half  as  much  as  we  will  export,  half 
the  value  of  what  we  export.  Trade 
barriers  and  the  dollar  value  imbal- 
ance clearly  are  at  the  root  of  this  par- 
ticular food  import  flood. 

Yet  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
problem  and  resolve  this  trade  imbal- 
ance, the  $124  billion  imbalance  of 
trade  in  1984.  has  been  lost  in  the  dust 
of  Bonn.  Clearly,  the  cosmetic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  Interna- 
tional economy  needs  substantive  an- 
swers, not  euphemisms.  The  Presi- 
dent's failure  at  Bonn  to  make  any 
progress  is  yet  another  blow  to  our  ag- 
ricultural economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  an  article  by  Lee  Egerstrom  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
which  documents  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch.  Apr.  29.  1985] 

Despite  Surpluses.  U.S.  Sets  Record  Ac 

Imports 

(By  Lee  Egerstrom) 

Back  up  20  or  more  years  and  speakers 
pandering  to  farm  groups  would  teU  de- 
meaning stories  about  city  slickers.  One  fa- 
vorite was  In  the  form  of  a  question.  "What 
do  we  need  farmers  for  when  we  have  so 
many  grocery  stores?" 

That  used  to  be  funny.  It  isn't  anymore. 
And  not  simply  because  Northern  commodi- 
ty producers  have  become  pretty  slick  them- 
selves. 

Charles  Goode.  an  economist  with  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service,  has  concluded 
that  America  set  a  record  for  agricultural 
trade  in  fiscal  1984.  but  the  record  was  for 
imports. 

Farm  product  imports  reached  $18.9  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of  $2.5 
billion  over  1983.  That  is  shocking  in  this 
land  of  food  abundance  even  though  im- 
ports of  non-agricultural  products  climbed 
to  $295  billion  compared  with  $229  billion 
the  previous  year. 

All  Imports  In  the  first  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  well  ahead  of  last  year's  pace. 
Agricultural  imports  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year— October  through  Feb- 
ruary-were valued  at  $8.2  billion  compared 
with  $7.5  billion  a  year  ago. 

Some  of  this  Is  attributed  to  increased  im- 
ports of  citrus  and  vegetables  after  two 
rough  winters  in  Florida  that  have  reduced 
domestic  production.  And  In  some  cases, 
such  as  coffee,  rubber,  fruit  juices,  vegeta- 
ble oils  and  cocoa  products,  the  increase  in 
import  value  results  from  higher  world 
prices. 

But  Goode  said  some  of  the  increase  is  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  working  of  world 
markets,  with  the  strong  U.S.  dollar  giving 
domestic  products  a  substantial  price  disad- 
vantage against  conunodities  from  other 
countries. 

This  was  highlighted  earlier  this  year 
when  Cargill  announced  It  was  bringing  a 
load  of  Argentine  wheat  to  Southeastern 
ports.  It  canceled  the  deal,  but  It  noted  that 
it  was  economically  feasible. 

But  Argentina  is  only  one  cereal  grain  ex- 
porting country  where  trading  prices  under- 
cut U.S.  commodities  that  are  denominated 
In  dollars. 


While  few  people  outside  the  grain  trade 
have  been  watching,  Canada  has  shipped 
13,362  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  U.8.  markets 
since  October.  And  Goode  said  one  metric 
ton  of  wheat  has  come  into  the  U.S.  market 
from  Asia. 

In  the  previous  year,  a  paltry  198  tons  of 
wheat  came  over  the  border  from  Canada. 

Meanwhile.  Sweden  has  shipped  us 
113.000  metric  tons  of  oats  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year,  compared  with  15.000 
tons  a  year  ago.  And  Finland  Increased  its 
oats  exports  to  America  from  44.000  metric 
tons  a  year  ago  to  100.100  tons  through  the 
first  five  months. 

Barley,  another  cash  grain  Important  to 
the  farm  economy  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin 
and  the  Dakotas.  also  is  coming  Into  the  do- 
mestic market  on  boats. 

Goode  said  New  Zealand  has  shipped  us 
15.000  metric  tons  so  far  this  year.  There 
was  no  barley  trading  a  year  ago.  And 
Canada  has  increased  its  bio'ley  shipments 
to  the  U.S.  from  18.000  metric  tons  a  year 
ago  to  49,000  tons  so  far  this  year. 

At  the  midway  point  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  agricultural  Imports  are  on  pace  to 
reach  $20  billion.  That  wlU  be  better  than 
half  the  value  of  UJS.  farm  exports,  accord- 
ing to  current  projections,  and  It  may  be 
close  to  two-thirds  the  value  of  what  we  sell. 

Farm  exports  have  been  a  major  anchor 
for  the  U.S.  economy  and  its  balance  of 
trade  during  the  past  15  years.  But  the  farm 
contribution  is  declining  and  is  being 
dwarfed  by  the  total  trade  Imbalance. 

Just  what  will  happen  to  farm  trade  in 
the  last  six  months  of  the  current  year  is 
difficult  to  predict.  The  segmented  soybean 
market  suggests  a  lot  of  vegetable  oil  and  re- 
lated products  will  be  imported,  and  it's 
likely  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  will  hire 
cowboys  to  handle  traffic  at  the  borders. 

Domestic  livestock  production  is  being  cut 
back  sharply  after  continual  poor  cattle  and 
pork  cycles.  This  suggests  there  will  l>e 
higher  meat  prices  later  this  year.  But  will 
any  strengthening  of  prices  attract  more  Im- 
ports of  livestock  and  processed  meats? 

Goode  said  l)eef  imports  were  among  the 
few  commodities  to  actually  decline  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  falling  16  percent  to 
$1.2  billion.  He  expects  a  rebound  this  year. 

And  hogs  and  pork  products  valued  at 
$703  million— a  boost  of  10  percent— came 
Into  the  U.S.  market  last  year.  They  are 
likely  to  be  even  higher  this  year  despite 
U.S.-Canadian  trade  talks  aimed  at  slowing 
the  stampede. 

Imports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oil  prod- 
ucts jumped  52  percent  last  year  to  $796 
million,  and  there  are  more  on  the  way.  The 
domestic  soybean  market  can't  be  called 
either  bullish  or  bearish;  rather,  it  is  bi- 
zarre. 

Jack  Cole  of  Cole  Commodities  in  Minne- 
apolis notes  that  the  nearby  contracts  for 
soybean  oU  show  that  food  companies  and 
other  users  are  trying  to  pull  soybeans  out 
of  storage  and  into  the  market  with  dally 
price  Increases  of  late. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  for  soybeans  have 
been  steadily  falling,  and  the  price  for  soy- 
bean meal  has  been  falling  through  the 
floor.  "There  Is  obvious  tight  supply  for  oil. 
but  nobody  can  do  anything  with  the  meal." 
he  said. 

Prices  trail  off  for  all  major  grains  and 
remain  stagnant  on  soybeans  for  contracts 
on  distant  delivery  months  that  will  include 
the  crops  now  being  planted. 

"Commodity  markets  are  a  scare  market," 
said  Cole.  "Scare  me.  Tell  me  what  I  better 
buy  today  because  I  won't  be  able  to  buy  it 
tomorrow." 


At  the  start  of  this  planting  season,  the 
markets  are  scary  but  the  supplies  aren't. 
Not  with  Canada,  Sweden,  Finland.  New 
Zealand,  the  Common  Market,  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines.  Malaysia.  Australia  and 
most  of  South  America  standing  by  with 
surpluses  of  grains,  oilseeds  and  livestock, 
and  currency  values  that  let  them  put  goods 
on  our  grocery  shelves. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrows,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1617.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1617).  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
-tary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
DAirroRTB,  Mr.  Gortok,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR.  Mr.  HoLLiHGS.  and  Mr.  Rikgle 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


OBSERVING  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  REA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  beginning,  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  Elarth.  the  Earth  was 
a  formless  wasteland,  and  darkness 
covered  the  abyss,  while  a  mighty 
wind  swept  over  the  waters. 

Then  (3od  said,  "Let  there  be  light," 
and  there  was  light.  God  saw  how 
good  the  light  was.  God  then  separat- 
ed the  light  from  the  darkness.  God 
called  the  light  "day,"  and  the  dark- 
ness He  called  "night,"  thus  evening 
came,  and  morning  followed— the  first 
day. 

And  on  the  sixth  day  God  created  to 
His  image  and  likeness  man,  and  then 
woman  followed,  with  the  charge  to 
have  dominion  over  all  the  creattu-es 
of  the  land,  and  to  subdue  the  Earth 
to  their  needs. 

Here  my  friends  began  the  quest  for 
fire  and  light,  for  God  clearly  defined 
darltness  from  light,  and  it  was  for 
man  to  bring  light  into  the  darkness. 
Eventually  man  conceived  light  that 
would  shine  upon  the  darkness  from 
fire  and  he  utilized  his  genius  to  use 
his  intellect  and  the  tools  at  his  dis- 
posal to  make  light,  and  thus  we  had 
electricity  for  those  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  this  great  discovery— 
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here  my  friends  was  the  birth  of 
RELA— the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  allow  all  who  would,  in 
partnership  with  their  Government  to 
have  light,  regardless  of  where  they 
lived  or  their  station  in  life— if  we 
were  to  take  all  of  time,  from  creation 
to  now.  and  frame  it  in  the  space  of 
365  days— the  last  50  years  would  be 
but  the  last  30  seconds  of  the  36Sth 
day— so  we  celebrate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so  very  glad  to 
have  this  chance  to  participate  In  ob- 
serving the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
R£A.  This  is  an  important  observance 
for  many  reasons  •  •  •  and  one  of 
them  is  the  fact  that  when  this  Con- 
gress makes  decisions  about  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future,  our  Members 
should  be  aware  of  what  the  REA  has 
meant  to  riiral  America. 

A  lot  of  people  these  days  do  not  re- 
member what  life  was  like  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  in  areas  without  electric  serv- 
ice. When  we  look  back  to  those  days, 
most  of  us  who  grew  up  in  small  towns 
and  on  farms  may  remember  best  the 
many  good  things  about  rural  life.  But 
for  many  people,  there  was  another 
side  to  that  rural  experience.  It  was  a 
side  of  hardships,  isolation,  and  doing 
without  many  of  the  things  that  were 
part  of  everyday  life  for  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Texas  electric  co- 
operatives went  around  to  talk  to  some 
of  our  people  who  remembered  the  old 
days.  One  of  the  stories  they  collected 
for  their  oral  history  project  came 
from  a  gentleman  named  Pain  McE>ou- 
gal.  a  retired  rural  cooperative  manag- 
er, at  Cuero  in  south-central  Texas. 
He  was  talking  at  one  point  about  a 
conversation  he  had  many  years  ago 
with  a  child  from  a  family  that  had  re- 
cently gotten  electric  service.  Let  me 
give  you,  word  for  word,  what  Mr. 
McDougal  had  to  say: 

One  little  girl  from  up  at  Yoakum  says. 
"You  know,  when  we  first  started  to  school 
we  talked  funny,  and  they  made  fun  of  us 
and  the  way  we  dressed.  And  now  we've  got 
lights,  radio  and  television.  And  we  dress 
like  everybody  and  talk  like  everybody  else. 
They  can't  tell  us  from  town  kids." 

There  was  another  interview  in  that 
series  I  want  to  give  you  briefly.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Lane  of  San  Angelo.  She  had 
this  to  say  about  life  in  the  country 
after  the  power  lines  came: 

Now  we  have  been  put  within  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  .  .  .  and  I  hope 
future  generations  can  realize  how  much  it 
has  meant  to  rural  America. 

The  rural  electrification  movement 
that  began  50  years  ago  has.  indeed, 
done  a  great  deal  for  rural  people  and 
for  our  country.  It  has  transformed 
the  quality  of  rural  life.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  our  farmers  to  become  the 
world's  most  efficient  producers  of 
food  and  fiber.  And  it  has  been  a  spur 
for  the  development  of  thousands  of 
new  nonf  arm  businesses  and  industries 
and  new  community  facilities  in  rural 
communities  all  across  the  country. 


These  are  reasons  enough  to  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  should  be  celebrating  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  program  and  its 
leaders,  both  on  the  national  level  and 
in  every  local  cooperative  where 
people  work  together  to  make  power 
systems  work  to  meet  their  needs.  We 
should  be  remembering  people  like 
President  Roosevelt,  who  created  the 
REA.  and  the  great  leaders  in  Con- 
gress who  wrote  the  program  legisla- 
tion and  kept  it  updated  to  meet 
changing  needs  down  through  the 
years.  We  should  be  noting  the  great 
service  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  down  through 
the  years. 

But  celebrating  the  past  is  not 
enough.  This  is  also  a  time  when  we 
should  be  looking  to  the  future.  Times 
and  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
REA  was  created  half  a  century  ago. 
But  there  are  still  great  needs  and 
future  challenges  out  there,  and  the 
job  facing  the  Rural  Electric  Program 
in  the  years  ahead  remains  a  major 
natiorud  challenge.  The  Rural  Electric 
Program  must  continue  to  be  an 
engine  for  making  siu-e  that  rural 
America  and  its  people  have  a  fair 
chance  to  participate  in  future  nation- 
al economic  growth.  And  to  fulfill  that 
initial  mandate  of  "Let  there  be  light." 

D  1500 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  him  for  taking 
this  special  order. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  held  a  special 
order  in  this  House,  commemorating 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it 
was  that  long  ago,  but  we  had  a  very 
successful  special  order,  and  some  50 
different  Members  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation for  the  ser\-ice  that  REA 
had  rendered  to  their  districts  and  to 
this  Nation. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary, I  think  it  a  moment  for  ev- 
eryone in  America  to  pause  and  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  blessing  that  program 
has  given  to  rural  America.  It  is  terri- 
bly important  what  it  has  done  for  the 
countryside,  that  at  that  time  had 
little  hope  and  little  promise  because 
it  was  a  dark  and  dreary  landscape  at 
times. 

I  suppose  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  people  were  being  served  with 
some  kind  of  a  central  station  electric 
service.  Now  it  is  amazing  to  realize 
how  many  people  actually  are  served 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Program. 

In  my  district.  I  have  two  of  the 
largest  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
some  that  would  be  classified  as  larg- 
est in  the  country.  I  know  what  it 
means  to  those  rural  people  to  have 


electricity,  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  all  the  years. 

The  program  was  started  In  1935  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  We  really  thought 
at  the  time  it  was  a  gamble.  Could  you 
actually  build  a  cooperative  line,  a 
system  that  the  farmers  could  pool 
their  resources  together  and  get 
enough  service  for  them  to  collect 
money  to  pay  the  bill?  Could  they  pay 
back  the  money  they  had  borrowed? 
And  it  was  not  certain  at  all  that  we 
could  do  that. 

Yet,  though  we  had  a  chance  to  do 
away  with  the  little  old,  bitty  25-watt 
bulb  and  put  in  some  regular  electric 
systems,  they  took  that  gamble,  and 
rural  America  has  not  been  the  same 
since  that  date. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  calling  to 
the  Members'  attention  today  the  fact 
that  the  Congressman  we  had  in  our 
district  at  that  time— this  was  1937. 
was  the  then-new  Congressman 
Lyndon  Baynes  Johnson.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  promoters  of  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  country.  He  started 
the  Perdinales  Electric  Cooperative,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  told  that  the 
land  was  too  bare,  the  farms  and  the 
ranches  too  far  apart,  there  were  not 
enough  people  that  can  subscribe  and 
pay  for  it.  and  actually  the  administra- 
tion had  turned  them  down. 

Then  Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson 
kept  insisting  that  he  had  to  trans- 
form the  whole  countryside,  and  elec- 
tricity was  the  only  vehicle  they  had 
to  do  it. 

He  went  to  work,  and  he  finally  con- 
vinced President  Roosevelt,  along  with 
the  national  REA  officers,  that  they 
would  take  this  gamble  out  for  the 
REA. 

Today,  the  Perdinales  Electric  Coop- 
erative is  probably  the  first  or  the 
second  largest  one  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  There  is  no  question  now;  no 
gamble  about  it.  It  is  so  large  now  that 
their  problem  is  one  of  distribution,  of 
generation,  where  and  how  can  they 
get  the  power  to  serve  the  people  who 
they  must  serve  in  order  to  take  care 
of  their  customers. 

Well  now.  that  is  a  success  story,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Blue  Bonnet 
Electric  Cooperative  down  in  Gid- 
dings— that  county,  Lee  County,  just 
left  my  district,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
successful  program. 

Do  I  know  that  those  farmers  and 
ranchers  actually  scratched  out  a 
living  from  their  little  farm,  50  years 
ago.  to  embark  on  a  common  cause: 
that  is,  electricity. 

I  want  to  yield  to  some  of  the  other 
Members  here,  because  I  know  Mem- 
bers want  to  participate  in  this  special 
order.  I  want  to  call  the  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  book  that 
has  been  written  about  IVi,  2  years 
ago,  about  President  Johnson. 

The.  author  took  several  liberties 
that  we  could  take  offense  to  in  our 


district,  but  some  of  the  chapters  in 
that  book  were  marvelous  reading. 
One  chapter  dealt  with  the  hill  coun- 
try; how  bare  and  unproductive  it  was, 
how  the  people  had  gone  there  be- 
cause they  had  no  other  land,  but  they 
could  not  make  a  living,  and  how  the 
women  in  particular  had  to  do  all  the 
work  by  hand.  That  meant  going  to 
the  creek  to  get  water.  That  meant 
scrubbing  their  clothes  by  hand.  That 
meant  washing,  individually,  every 
garment  they  had.  That  meant  toting 
buckets  of  water  over  and  over  again, 
and  all  the  other  farm  chores  that 
were  just  a  matter  of  physical  ordeal. 

Yet  when  they  had  electricity,  that 
put  a  new  life  to  them.  Now  this  pro- 
gram is  terribly  important  to  this 
country,  and  we  must  not  weaken  it; 
we  must  find  ways  to  see  it  strength- 
ened. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  must 
not  allow  the  Rural  Electrification 
Program  to  be  set  aside  in  this  budget, 
or  by  this  administration. 

Many  millions  of  Americans  are 
being  served  by  this  program,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  their  Government,  and  I  think  this 
Congress  must  be  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  advise 
the  gentleman  that  the  time  being 
consumed  now  is  under  my  special 
order,  and  the  gentleman's  special 
order  will  follow,  so  we  might  inter- 
change time  here  from  time  to  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
JoNEs],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  RELA  and  who 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  In  guiding 
legislation  related  to  REA.  and  has 
been  one  of  the  champions  since  his 
years  here,  since  he  came  to  Congress, 
and  as  his  years  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

D  1510 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our  col- 
leagues from  Texas,  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
and  Mr.  Pickle,  for  their  leadership 
and  efforts  in  providing  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  and  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

At  the  height  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion our  Nation's  rural  population  was 
caught  In  a  vicious  web  of  poverty,  im- 
employment,  and  despair.  Rural  Amer- 
ica lacked  the  basic  necessities  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  pulling  Itself  out  of  a 
situation  which  threatened  Its  very  ex- 
istence. Then,  50  years  ago.  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, hope  became  a  reality  with  tho 
establishment  of  the  REA. 

As  much  as  any  other  action  taken 
during  the  1930's,  the  electrification  of 
rural  America  was  responsible  for 
holding   the   countryside   together.   I 


can  well  remember  the  day  the  lights 
were  turned  on  at  my  family's  farm  in 
rural  west  Tennessee.  Our  lives,  and 
those  of  our  neighbors,  were  changed 
forever  by  the  events  which  grew  out 
of  the  creation  of  the  REA. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  REA's 
mandate  in  1949  to  Include  loan  assist- 
ance to  rural  telephone  companies, 
rural  America  became  a  full  partner 
on  our  Nation's  road  to  progress. 

In  its  half  century  of  existence,  the 
REA  has  provided  technical  assistance 
and  long-term  financing  to  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  systems  throughout 
this  country.  The  REA,  along  with 
thousands  of  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives,  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  bringing  the  rural  areas  of 
America  into  the  mainstream  of 
modem  life. 

However,  the  job  is  not  over,  and  the 
need  for  strong,  effective  REA  activi- 
ties continues  today.  It's  true  that  99 
percent  of  America's  farms  and 
ranches  now  have  access  to  central 
station  electric  service,  and  95  percent 
have  basic  telephone  service  available 
to  them.  But  the  real  challenge  re- 
mains: In  order  to  survive  in  today's 
economic  environment,  and  in  order  to 
compete  in  today's  climate  of  deregu- 
lation, rural  America's  needs  are  con- 
stantly changing  and  developing  with 
the  times.  The  question  is  not  whether 
electric  and  telephone  services  are 
available  to  our  rural  citizens  and 
small  businesses;  the  question  is 
whether  these  services  are  affordable. 

Without  continuing  vital  programs 
in  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, I  have  serious  doubts  that  our 
Nation's  rural  areas  can  stand  up  to 
the  economic  forces  which  would  drive 
even  more  thousands  of  farmers  and 
small  businesses  Into  bankruptcy. 
That's  why  I  Intend  to  fight  this  ad- 
ministration to  the  very  end  to  save 
the  REA  from  elimination,  and  I  en- 
courage all  our  colleagues  to  join  in 
these  efforts  to  protect  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  this  Government 
has  ever  contributed  toward  the  en- 
richment of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  certainly  would  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  In  this  area. 

I  might  mention  that  It  is  so  gratify- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  go  out  Into  the  country- 
side and  to  see  these  REA  cooperatives 
In  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  throughout  the  South  and  the 
West  and  all  of  the  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  now— 
I  mentioned  It  once  when  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  co-op — I  want  to  see  that  last 
pole,  that  last  mile  of  line.  I  have  seen 
it  now.  Just  It^st  month  I  was  in  Deaf 
Smith  County,  TX,  and  I  went  out  to  a 
little  community  nauned  Friona,  and 
my  friend  who  was  driving  me  around. 
I  was  telling  him  the  story,  the  last 
pole,  the  last  mile  of  line.  He  said. 


"Well,  if  you  don't  mind  going  out  of 
the  way  about  5  minutes.  I'll  show 
you."  That  is  way  out  in  west  Texas,  in 
Deaf  Smith  County,  and  we  went  out. 
There  was  the  last  pole,  the  last  mile 
of  line,  and  it  came  down  to  a  water 
pump  that  irrigated  about  200  acres  of 
grain  out  there.  And.  believe  me,  that 
was  the  last  pole  because  beyond  there 
I  think  I  could  see  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Everything  from  there  was  just  flat, 
going  west,  and  to  me  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  see  against  the  sky,  that 
beautiful  west  Texas  sky,  that  line 
coming  out,  knowing  that  someone 
could  reap,  hopefully,  a  profit,  which 
not  too  many  of  our  farmers  are  doing 
at  this  time,  but  that  there  was  this 
partnership  that  brought  this  line  out 
there  where  not  even  a  hawk  was 
flying  but  yet  each  one  benefited  from 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  have  certainly  painted 
a  graphic  picture  of  what  the  coming 
of  electricity  through  the  REA  to  the 
rural  areas  of  our  country  has  meant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent  newspaper 
article  about  the  coming  of  electricity 
to  rural  America,  a  farmer  who  was 
giving  witness  in  a  country  church  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

"Brothers  and  sisters,  I  want  to  tell 
you  this.  The  greatest  thing  on  Earth 
is  to  have  the  love  of  God  in  your 
heart.  And  the  next  greatest  thing  is 
to  have  electricity  in  your  house." 

When  I*resident  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  on  May 
11,  1935,  he  revolutionized  much  of 
America.  Until  then,  a  large  part  of 
the  country's  population  still  did  not 
have  the  electric  light,  let  alone  cen- 
tral heating  and  air  conditioning. 
People  still  relied  on  kerosene  lamps 
and  wood-burning  stoves.  Many  older 
Americans  tell  you  that  among  their 
most  vivid  memories  are  those  of  con- 
stantly hauling  wood  and  water  during 
their  younger  years. 

Electricity  not  only  brought  new 
conveniences  for  rural  families,  it 
brought  new  opportunities.  Farm  op- 
erations were  revitalized  and  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries  came  to  town. 
New  jobs  oi>ened  up,  along  with  a  new 
promise  for  our  rural  communities 
which  is  still  in  the  process  of  being 
realized. 

Georgia  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
President  Roosevelt  himself  recalled 
that  he  began  to  think  about  how  to 
bring  electricity  to  rural  areas  while 
staying  at  his  cottage  in  Warm 
Springs.  GA,  where  he  had  to  pay  four 
times  the  amount  he  paid  for  electrici- 
ty at  his  estate  in  Hyde  Park.  NY. 
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At  the  time  REA  went  Into  effect, 
only  one  out  of  every  10  farms  had 
electric  service.  Even  after  REA  came 
into  being,  rural  residents  had  to 
struggle  to  get  electricity.  But  within  a 
few  years,  they  overcame  all  obstacles 
and  the  lights  were  turned  on 
throughout  the  country. 

Today,  rural  communities  are  still 
not  getting  an  even  break.  Based  on 
the  amount  they  contribute  in  motor 
fuel  taxes,  rural  areas  deserve  more 
Federal  road  funds.  Many  of  our  larg- 
est cities  have  grown  too  big  too  fast, 
and  the  blight  that  resulted  has  led  to 
a  range  of  social  problems.  The  more 
rapid  development  of  rural  America 
can  help  alleviate  those  problems,  and 
help  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
urban  and  rural  residents  alike. 

The  REA  has  paved  the  way  for  that 
development. 

Congratulations  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Program  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

a  1520 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  a  very  prominent  member  of 
our  committee  and  a  friend  of  REIA 
[Mr.  Daschu]. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wkbkr]. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  for  taidng  out  this 
special  order. 

My  district,  of  course,  adjoins  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Unlike  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  repre- 
sent an  entire  State,  but  almost.  At 
least  so  it  seems. 

According  to  some  statistics,  my  dis- 
trict is  the  most  rural  in  the  country, 
at  least  depending  on  how  you  meas- 
ure It.  Certainly  there  has  been  no 
program  that  has  helped  to  create  the 
economic  backbone  of  my  district  or  of 
the  gentleman's  or  of  many  rural  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  than  the  REA 
Program. 

I  would  Just  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarlLS  of  all  the  gentleman 
who  have  been  participating  in  this 
special  order  to  say  that  this  is  a  great 
program  that  deserves  our  support.  I 
would  like  to  work  with  everybody  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  making  sure 
that  we  maintain  the  program  in  spite 
of  an  onslaught  from  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Federal  budget.  That  is  not 
a  program  that  I  think  can  be  reason- 
ably cut. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  every- 
body that  has  been  a  part  of  helping 
to  build  this  program  and  make  it 
what  it  is  for  niral  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  and  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  part  of  today's  special 
order  to  comme^norate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Rural  EHectrification 
Program. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  no  doubt 
concentrate  their  remarks  on  the 
actual  historical  events  surroimding 
the  enactment  of  the  REA  program. 
My  remarks  will  take  a  different  tack. 
I  want  to  concentrate  these  couple  of 
minutes  on  my  experience  with  the 
people  who  live  with  rural  electrifica- 
tion every  day,  the  people  of  rural 
Minnesota. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1981  I  knew  of  rural  electrification. 
My  hometown  of  Slayton,  MN,  located 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State, 
is  located  in  a  farming  area.  My  high 
school  friends  from  the  farm  were  to- 
tally dependent  on  rural  electrifica- 
tion. I  grew  up  with  their  memories  of 
having  electric  and  telephone  service 
at  a  reasonable  cost  miles  away  from 
our  town. 

Those  memories  I  brought  to  this 
body,  but  my  real  lesson  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program  has  been  learned 
the  last  few  years.  Working  directly 
with  the  local  cooperative  members, 
listening  to  their  concerns,  successes, 
and  hopes  for  the  future  gives  me  a 
personal  Insight  into  the  REA  people. 

We  started  holding  annual  meetings 
on  REA,  inviting  the  board  members 
of  each  cooperative  and  their  general 
managers  in  the  district,  and  we  spent 
the  evening  talking  about  the  pro- 
gram. There.  I  heard  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  rural  electrification  coming  to 
rural  areas,  bringing  with  it  the  acces- 
sibility of  modem  conveniences  to  our 
producers  of  food  and  fiber.  Just  as 
important,  though,  was  the  close  knit 
bond  of  trust  and  friendship  we  have 
developed  at  these  meetings.  We  put 
politics  aside  and  got  down  to  talking 
about  the  real  problems  and  solutions 
rural  electric  subscribers  face  daily. 

I  think  these  annual  town  meetings 
are  unique  among  projects  my  col- 
leagues have  Initiated  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Through  this  sense  of  working  to- 
gether, hearing  each  other  out.  we 
have  developed  a  strong  bond  between 
us. 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  it  is  the  people  in  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  movement  who  have 
made  the  program  a  success,  and 
allows  us  to  celebrate  its  50th  anniver- 
sary today.  I  can  honestly  say,  that  as 
a  group,  there  are  no  finer  individuals 
than  those  who  are  a  part  of  the 
nearly  1,000  member-owned  rural  elec- 
tric systems  in  the  country.  Those 
member-owned  systems  in  Minnesota 
have  provided  me  with  an  insight  into 
the  importance  of  the  program  I  will 
never  forget.  If  I  would  have  come  to 
Congress  to  do  nothing  more  than 
work  for  the  interests  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperative  members,  my  time 
and  effort  would  have  been  well  spent. 


We  must  now  look  to  the  challenges 
ahead  so  that  in  50  years.  Members  of 
this  body  can  celebrate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  REA  program. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Program  today  and  this  week,  I 
think  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the 
leaders  of  the  program  have  had  to 
fight  day  and  night  for  survival  for 
the  past  4  years. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  their  unstint- 
ing efforts  and  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  of  Congress,  the 
Reagan  administration  would  have 
had  its  way  and  be  presiding  over  the 
burial  of  the  program  at  the  moment 
when  those  of  us  who  know  the  impor- 
tance of  ruj*al  electrification  to  Amer- 
ica are  planning  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  REA. 

I  find  it  particularily  disturbing  to 
read  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  said  that  he  ctgi't  support  the 
Rural  Electrification  Program.  I  am 
concerned  that  Instead  of  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  to 
fairly  administer  the  laws  of  the  land, 
he  is  more  concerned  with  devising 
ways  and  means  of  weakening  and  dis- 
mantling REA. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Program  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
govemment-to-people  kinds  of  pro- 
gram that  has  ever  existed.  It  is  the 
envy  of  Third  and  Fourth  World  gov- 
ernments around  the  world. 

And  the  reason  is  quite  simple.  It  is 
a  great  program,  that  was  adminis- 
tered over  most  of  its  years  by  a  dedi- 
cated and  exceptionally  good  staff, 
and  it  was  put  into  effect  by  thou- 
sands of  determined  and  hard-working 
people  in  the  rural  areas  of  46  States. 
It  is  their  work  that  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  here  today,  and  I  believe 
that  the  leaders  worldng  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Program  today  have 
done,  and  are  doing  a  great  and  patri- 
otic service  to  their  Nation  by  refusing 
to  buckle  under  the  administration's 
efforts  to  destroy  the  program. 

I  would  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion, though  they  have  refused  to  allo- 
cate a  dime  toward  conunemoratlng 
this  great  program  and  its  golden  an- 
niversary, to  abandon  their  policies  of 
trying  to  systematically  dismantle  the 
REA.  and  recognize  its  value  to  the 
country— to  strenthen  its  services  such 
as  those  provided  by  the  Engineering 
Standards  Division,  rather  than  trying 
to  palm  them  off  as  unnecessary  ac- 
tivities of  government. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  President  signed 
Executive  Order  7037  and  gave  rural 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  electricity  and  modem 
living.  Forty-nine  years  ago.  the  very 
Chamber  echoed  with  the  thunder  of 
debate  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
came  before  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. 


Even  then,  though  rural  Americans 
were  living  under  disgraceful  condi- 
tions, there  were  those  who  tried  to 
deny  them  programs  that  would  cor- 
rect these  conditions.  Rural  electrifica- 
tion has  always  had  its  enemies.  And  it 
aways  will.  We  have  been  right  in  our 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  REA 
and  its  program.  It  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  foundation  of  hope 
and  progress  in  the  future  for  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  take  the  floor 
today  to  highlight  the  importance  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  another  important  area  of 
rural  America.  That  area  is  the  assist- 
ance provided  in  rural  commimltles  for 
rural  telephone  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of 
the  REA  Telephone  Program  in  1949 
was  an  important  milestone  for  rural 
America.  Because  of  the  depression 
and  the  unavailability  of  loan  funds  to , 
maintain  the  small  telephone  systems 
that  serve  rural  areas,  the  number  of 
American  farms  with  telephone  serv- 
ice declined.  By  1949,  only  38  percent 
of  farms  had  telephones. 

With  REA  money,  the  rebuilding  of 
these  systems  has  progressed  steadily. 
Many  telephone  systems  started  with 
8-  and  10-party  lines,  an  operator  and 
crank  telephones.  Over  the  years, 
these  have  been  upgraded  consider- 
ably. By  1983,  approximately  96  per- 
cent of  farms  had  telephone  service. 
About  85  percent  of  customers  served 
by  REA  l>orrowers  have  single  party 
service. 

But.  the  Job  is  not  done.  REA  money 
continues  to  be  needed.  An  estimated 
260.000  miles  of  cable  Is  exposed  to  the 
extreme  weather  conditions  prevalent 
in  rural  areas  and  must  be  buried. 
Rural  Telcos  are  exchanging  their 
older  electromechanical  switches  for 
the  new  digital  technology  at  a  rate 
that  will  leave  them  far  behind  their 
urban  counterparts.  About  15  percent 
of  REA  telephone  customers  are  still 
on  party-line  service— including  4-  5-, 
and  8-party  lines.  And  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimated  in  its  1983 
annual  housing  survey,  that  over  10 
percent  of  households— as  opposed  to 
farms— in  non-SMA  areas  do  not  have 
access  to  telephone  service. 

Resolving  these  problems  and  main- 
taining affordable  service  will  not  be 
easy  for  rural  Telcos.  Deregulation  is 
pushing  telephone  rates  up,  especially 
in  rural  areas.  Keeping  a  strong  REA 
will  be  essenticd. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for 
upgrading  service,  REA  has  provided 
many  services  to  help  small  telephone 
systems.  Such  services  are  provided  by 
the  telecommunications  engineering 
and  standards  division.  Using  feedback 
from  borrowers  about  technical  prob- 
lems, REA's  engineers  work  with  man- 
ufacturers and  consultants  to  design 
new  products  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. Thus,  the  private  sector  is  stimu- 


lated to  manufacture  new  products  tai- 
lored to  the  special  needs  of  rural  tele- 
phone service.  Such  products  are  now 
widely  used  by  REA  borrowers  and 
nonborrowers  alike.  Some  are  used 
around  the  world.  The  REA-estab- 
lished  uniform  equipment  in  construc- 
tion standards  are  also  widely  used. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
unique,  national  impact  of  the  REA 
Telephone  Program.  It  is  partly  be- 
cause of  REA  that  we  now  have  nearly 
universal  telephone  service.  This 
House  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  universal  telephone  network  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  Clearly,  the 
service  is  more  valuable  if  the  caller  is 
able  to  reach  anyone  in  the  country  in 
rural  or  urban  areas.  Businesses  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  telephone  for 
their  transactions.  When  telephone 
service  is  available  to  all,  everyone 
benefits. 

In  the  interest  of  rani  citizens,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation,  both  the 
REA  programs  and  its  telephone  pro- 
gram must  continue. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  coopera- 
tion always  In  the  endeavors  that  we 
pursue  in  behalf  of  bringing  light  to 
rural  America. 

I  might  add  that!  another  thing,  the 
bounty  which  has  come  to  those 
people  living  in  rural  America  has 
been  shared  because,  through  the  pri- 
vate or  public.  I  guess  you  might  say, 
association;  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  Association.  They 
share  the  technology;  they  share  their 
bounty  around  the  world.  I  have  seen 
some  of  their  activities  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Central  America  and  Africa. 
They  have  tried  to  bring  to  other 
areas  of  the  world  that  which  we  have 
so  ably  mastered  in  this  country. 

That  beautiful  partnership  between 
the  people  organized  in  partnership 
with  the  Government,  using  the  re- 
sources, using  their  own  resources,  be- 
cause when  we  talk  about  tax  money, 
it  is  not  tax  money;  it  is  yours  and  my 
tax  dollars.  The  peoples'  money. 
Sometimes  the  people  wisely  put  some 
added  money  of  their  own  to  that 
which  they  have  submitted  to  the 
Government  to  put  it  together  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  on  the  chair- 
man's last  remarks,  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration has  been  the  secret  of  the 
REA  movement  from  its  inception  in 
1936.  The  Federal  Government  under- 
took a  project  to  allow  neighbors 
working  with  neighbors;  farmers  wlih 
farmers.  Rural  citizens  with  not  quite 
urban  citizens,  but  small  towns  and 
small  communities  to  work  together. 
Jointly  with  their  Government  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  dream.  A  dream 
of  area  coverage  or  of  universal  serv- 


ice. The  dream  that  all  Americans, 
whether  they  live  in  the  country  or 
whether  they  live  in  town,  could  have 
central  station  power.  Or,  as  later, 
telephone  service. 

The  concept  of  area  coverage  was 
bom,  and  I  submit  today  that  It  has 
served  this  Nation  well.  The  Federal 
Government's  involvement  in  and  its 
assistance  to  the  electric  utilities  dates 
back  to  that  early  inception.  I  think 
we  need  to  draw  one  distinction  at  this 
point  as  we  celebrate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary. 

In  the  beginning,  the  so-called  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  fought  the  REA. 
Today,  we  have  no  one  In  the  electric 
utility  industry  fighting  that  which 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
others  who  we  have  heard  from  today, 
are  suggesting  for  the  future;  the  next 
50  years  of  riiral  electrification. 

Today,  50  years  later,  rural  electric 
cooperatives  are  still  operatliig  in  the 
areas  which  other  utilities  cannot  or 
will  not  serve  for  very  good  economic 
reasons.  Furthermore,  by  providing 
low-interest,  insured  loans  to  tele- 
phone systems  which  could  not  afford 
or  qualify  for  commercial  loans,  the 
REA  Telephone  Loan  Program 
brought  telephone  service  to  those 
same  areas. 

Given  the  tremendous  positive  role 
that  agriculture  and  other  rural-based 
resource  industries  play  In  the  econo- 
my of  our  Nation,  and  the  fact  that 
rural  areas  are  typically  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  serve  for  both 
electric  and  telephone  utilities,  there 
is  a  strong  and  valid  reason  for  contin- 
ued Federal  assistance  to  REA. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  no 
one  within  the  rural  electric  move- 
ment is  suggesting  that  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  Budget  Acts;  that 
they  should  be  exempt  from  what  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  are  some 
costs  involved.  There  always  has  been 
a  cost  involved  to  bring  electrical  serv- 
ice to  rural,  sparsely  settled  areas.  I 
think  that  anyone  who  wiU  examine 
closely  the  results  of  the  last  50  years 
would  come  to  the  same  conclusion:  It 
has  been  a  good  investment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  have  suggested,  of  our 
tax  dollars.  They  are  our  dollars;  the 
charge  we  have  in  the  Congress  is  to 
make  those  investments  and  make 
them  pay  dividends  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Today,  98  percent  of  our  farms  are 
electrified,  but  that  does  not  mean  the 
Job  for  REA  Is  over.  Population  densi- 
ty is  still  low,  and  in  some  areas  get- 
ting lower.  The  cost  of  getting  electric 
service  to  our  Nation's  farms  and 
ranches  is  still  high  today.  The  REA 
still  has  a  vital  role  to  play  looking 
ahead  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  as  one  who 
spent  9V4  years  of  my  adult  life  in- 
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volved  in  the  Rural  Electric  Program, 
as  a  manager  of  a  rural  electric  coo|}- 
erative:  as  one  who  has  seen  time  and 
time  again  the  leadership  of  our  rural 
areas  come  together.  look  at  the  prob- 
lems at  hand  and  put  together  a  solu- 
tion that  is  good  for  them  and  good 
for  our  Nation.  Those  problems  that 
some  talk  about  today  with  rural  elec- 
trification that  prompt  some  to  sug- 
gest that  the  days  are  over. 

D  1530 

I  think  that  once  again  we  will  see 
the  leadership  of  rural  electrification 
throughout  this  Nation  come  togeth- 
er, provide  for  future  responses, 
whether  it  be  another  CPC,  a  self-help 
lending  program  to  assist  ourselves  in 
doing  that  which  we  cannot  do  Individ- 
ually, or  whatever  tt  might  be,  the 
term  that  our  cooperatives  like  to  use 
Is,  "We  are  owned  by  those  we  serve," 
and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  your  com- 
ments suggest  that  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives are  owned  by  all  Americans, 
and  I  hope  all  who  are  listening  and 
watching  and  will  be  reading  and  ob- 
serving the  day  that  you  commemo- 
rate today  with  this  special  order,  that 
everyone  will  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in 
that  their  small  part  of  this  invest- 
ment has  been  a  good  investment  for 
them  and  for  all  of  America. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  is  part  of  our  celebration 
in  that  he  has  been  an  integral  part  as 
a  manager  of  a  co-op.  I  wholehearted- 
ly concur  with  him  that  America 
should  be  proud  that  that  is  our  in- 
vestment, that  is  our  return,  not  a  CD 
of  9  percent,  or  investment  of  12  per- 
cent, or  whatever  but,  rather,  it  has 
been  an  investment  in  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  for  Americans,  of  en- 
hancing the  opportunities  in  rural 
America,  of  enhancing  the  economic 
growth  in  rural  America. 

This  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  I  assure  the  gentleman 
it  Is  a  lot  more  than  15-  or  20-  or  30- 
percent  return.  For  his  participation,  I 
think  we  should  give  him  a  special 
commendation,  since  he  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  process  that  we 
legislate.  He  has  worked  with  the  REA 
as  a  co-op  manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  EMmsoN],  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anni- 
versary. I  thank  my  chairman  for 
making  this  tribute  possible. 

When  the  REA  was  created  in  1935, 
only  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  rural 
families  had  electricity  in  their  homes 
and  farms.  Since  then  rural  America 
has  come  to  enjoy  a  vastly  Improved 
standard  of  living  and  productivity  on 


America's  farms  has  increased  many 
times  over.  Nearly  1,000  member- 
owned  electric  systems  provide  power 
to  more  than  25  million  people  in  46 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Without  the  REA,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  many  of  these  people 
would  still  be  without  electric  service 
today. 

The  task  of  providing  electricity  to 
rural  areas  has  never  been  an  easy 
one.  Our  rural  electric  systems  operate 
and  maintain  nearly  half  of  this  coun- 
try's power  lines,  but  they  reach  an  av- 
erage of  only  five  consumers  along  a 
mile  of  line.  In  addition,  lines  must 
often  cover  rough  terrain  and  remote 
dsea£  where  accessibility  for  mainte- 
nance crews  is  very  difficult.  These 
were  the  factors  that  prevented  elec- 
tricity from  reaching  rural  America  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  In 
order  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
rural  America  forged  a  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government  that 
continues  to  be  the  linchpin  of  our 
rural  electric  system  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  why  I  believe 
it  is  so  important  that  we  pause  today 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  REA  to 
remember  how  far  we  have  come  and 
to  think  about  where  we  can  go  from 
here  if  we  continue  this  worthwhile 
commitment.  Because  there  is  electric- 
ity, farmers  will  continue  to  increase 
their  productivity  to  better  feed  a 
hungry  world.  Because  there  is  elec- 
tricity, new  industries  we  hope  will 
continue  to  locate  in  rural  areas,  pro- 
viding jobs  and  improving  the  econom- 
ic climate  of  these  areas.  Because 
there  is  electricity,  rural  America  will 
grow  and  diversify  both  economically 
and  socially  in  ways  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  a  few  decades  ago.  And  be- 
cause there  is  electricity,  Americans 
can  now  recognize  that  rural  living 
offers  both  an  attractive  and  desirable 
lifestyle  in  which  to  work  and  raise  a 
family. 

Over  the  years,  the  REA  has  helped 
many  dreams  become  a  reality.  As  we 
move  forward  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  rural  economy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  REA  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  key  to  our  success. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kam jor- 

SKll. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  follow  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle,  because  I.  too.  would  like  to 
say  that  I  represent  not  a  rural  area, 
but  a  Pennsylvania  area  with  a  very 
small  rural  population  and  a  very 
small  part  of  the  aspect  of  rural  elec- 
trification has  affected  my  district, 
but  those  citizens  of  my  district  realize 
the  importance  of  electrification  and 
the  telephone  to  the  rural  areas  of 
America. 


We  in  Pennsylvania,  although  not 
having  taken  part  in  much  of  the  sub- 
sidles  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  provided,  appreci- 
ate what  it  has  done  for  the  rural 
farmer  and  the  rural  communities  in 
America,  and  I,  as  one  Member  repre- 
senting a  district  that  is  not  particu- 
larly affected  by  the  rural  needs  of 
America,  pledge  my  support  for  the 
continued  type  of  development  of  the 
infrastructure  of  America  such  as 
rural  electrification. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  one  further 
thing,  and  commend  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers from  the  South  and  the  West, 
and  many  of  the  rural  areas  of  Amer- 
ica, that  this  is  an  example  of  a  na- 
tional policy  program  that  developed 
in  the  days  of  the  New  E>eal  that  have 
established  themselves  as  not  only 
good  thought  but  well  worked  pro- 
grams that  have  served  all  America, 
and  that  as  we  move  through  this 
Congress  and  the  future  Congresses, 
particularly  with  the  change  in  philos- 
ophy that  has  occurred  in  America, 
and  sometimes  the  attempt  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  I 
would  say  that  some  of  us  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York,  and  the  industri- 
al Northeast,  and  the  industrial  cen- 
tral part  of  America  will  be  asking  you 
to  support  programs  that  will  offer 
subsidies  to  our  area  of  the  country, 
too,  because  they,  too.  will  reflect 
upon  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  and  the  urban  areas  of  America. 

As  we  pledge  to  support  you  in  the 
South,  and  the  West,  and  In  rural 
America,  we  would  ask  your  indul- 
gence to  consider  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical needs  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  and  the  urban  parts  of  America, 
and  if  we  can  put  aside  our  political 
disagreements,  and  sometimes  our 
philosophical  misunderstandings,  and 
realize  that  a  public  policy  that  serves 
America  totally,  completely,  as  REA 
has  these  50  years,  it  can  serve  all 
Americans  well,  and  those  in  need, 
whether  they  be  in  urban  America  or 
rural  America,  should  have  the  inter- 
est and  attention  of  this  Congress.  I 
ask  you  in  the  future  to  give  us  that 
type  of  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  offer  on  the  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  my  constituents 
congratulations  to  the  Rural  EHectrifi- 
cation  Administration. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  concur 
in  his  philosophy  and  thinking,  and 
how  gratifying  it  is  for  me  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  exactly  what 
we  have  l)een  doing;  that  we  have  been 
working  with  our  urban  colleagues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  trying  to 
bring  what  the  Inner  city  had,  or  the 
urban  area  had,  to  rural  America  to 
make  us  equal,  and  not  only  with 
power  and  light  but  with  the  tele- 
phone. I  not  too  long  ago  remember 
someone  telling  me:  "Why  should  not 


a  grandmother  in  the  last  hollow  in 
the  mountains  in  West  Virginia  not  be 
able  to  call  her  grandchild  who  lives  in 
California?  Why?' 

Well,  through  the  REA  we  have 
brought  the  rural  telephone  to  the 
menu,  to  see  that  last  pole  out  in  that 
last  hollow  in  West  Virginia.  We  have 
brought  that  grandmother,  as  you  see 
the  ads  on  the  television,  to  talk  to  her 
grandaughter.  A  little  hollow  In  West 
Virginia  has  as  much  right  to  talk  to  a 
grandaughter  in  California  as  someone 
in  New  York  City,  or  Atlanta,  or  a  big 
town  like  Mission,  TX,  which  is  my 
hometown. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  America's  rural 
electrification  program.  As  someone 
who  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  northeast 
Kansas,  I  know  firsthand  what  rural 
electrification  has  meant  to  the  farms 
and  nxral  communities  across  this 
great  land.  Clyde  Ellis,  the  first  gener- 
al manager  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  put 
it  best: 

The  wires  which  tied  the  houses  of  rural 
people  together  also  seemed  to  unite  their 
spirits.  Beginning  in  the  early  days  and 
growing  through  the  years,  there  has  been 
some  unusual  quality  at>out  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  which  has  drawn  people 
of  diverse  political  and  social  views  together 
in  a  common  purpose. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  the  Federal 
Government  undertook  the  challenge 
of  assuring  that  the  farmers,  ranchers, 
businesses,  and  individual  residents  of 
rural  America  would  have  access  to  re- 
liable, central  station  electric  service 
at  costs  reasonably  comparable  to 
those  charged  to  consimiers  in  the 
urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

To  pursue  this  goal.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration [REIAl.  now  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
the  53-year  period  from  1881,  when 
the  first  central  generating  system 
went  into  service,  to  1936,  when  REA 
was  created,  only  10  percent  of  all 
farms  In  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceiving electric  service.  In  its  near 
half-century  of  existence,  REA  has 
provided  technical  assistance  and  long- 
term  financing  to  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  thus  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  bringing  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation  into  the  mainstream  of  modem 
life.  The  success  of  this  effort  Is  well 
established  by  the  fact  that  some  99 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  and 
ranches  now  have  access  to  central 
station  electric  service.  Also  attesting 
to  the  quality  and  soundness  of  the 
Federal  Investment  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  is  the  fact  that  of 


the  more  than  $20  billion  in  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  made  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program,  losses  have  been 
less  than  $50,000— a  peerless  record  by 
anyone's  standard.  Electric  power  en- 
courages industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment In  rural  areas,  and  results 
in  a  rural  market  of  electrical  appli- 
ances and  equipment  estimated  at 
more  than  $1  billion  per  year. 

The  REA  loan  program  continues  to 
be  a  vital  element  in  providing  reliable 
electric  service  to  rural  areas  at  afford- 
able rates.  Rural  electric  cooperatives 
are  still  operating  in  the  areas  which 
other  utilities  could  not,  or  would  not. 
serve,  as  was  the  case  when  the  REA 
program  was  created  nearly  50  years 
ago.  Co-ops.  by  and  large,  serve  thinly 
populated  areas.  They  have  built  and 
maintain  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
electric  lines,  but  accoimt  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  its  total  electricity  sales. 
The  average  electric  cooperative's  rev- 
enue per  mile  of  installed  line  is  about 
8  percent  of  that  enjoyed  by  the  aver- 
age power  company,  and  their  con- 
sumer density  is  just  13  percent  of  the 
typical  investor-owned  utility.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  co-ops'  invest- 
ment per  consumer  is  162  percent  of 
the  Investment  of  the  power  compa- 
nies. Adding  to  these  handicaps  is  the 
fact  that  the  growth  in  co-op  consimi- 
ers' demand  for  electricity  has  now 
fallen  to  between  2  percent  and  4  per- 
cent per  year,  compared  with  8  per- 
cent to  12  percent  a  decade  ago. 

All  of  this,  combined  with  enormous- 
ly higher  utility  construction  and  op- 
erating costs,  has  contributed  to  the 
difficult  financial  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  which  electric  cooperatives 
now  operate.  And  most  of  all,  this  is 
why  the  preservation  of  a  stable  and 
adequate  REIA  lending  program  as  the 
centerpiece  of  rural  electric  financing 
is  so  important  to  the  future  survival 
of  rural  electrification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas,  the  first  electric  loan  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was  to 
the  Cooperative  Electric  Power  & 
Light  Co.  of  lola.  The  first  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  in  Kansas  to  energize, 
however,  was  the  Brown-Atchison  Co- 
operative Association,  headquartered 
in  Holton,  which  Is  located  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  Special 
ceremonies  marking  the  energiziig  of 
88  miles  of  line  took  place  on  April  1, 
1938.  The  Kansas  Electric  Coopera- 
tives, Inc.,  was  formed  on  August  18, 
1941.  Membership  in  this  group  has 
grown  to  include  all  37  electric  distri- 
bution cooperatives  that  served  con- 
siuner/members  In  Kansas.  Today, 
there  are  35  distribution  cooperatives 
in  the  membership  of  KEC,  plus  the 
two  generation  and  transmission  coop- 
eratives. Sunflower  EC  and  KepCo. 

In  addition,  REA  loans  to  telephone 
borrowers  in  Kansas  provide  modem 
telephone    service    for    an    estimated 


141.377  rural  subscribers  over  42.582 
miles  of  line.  When  the  REA  tele- 
phone loan  program  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1949.  only  68.3  percent  of 
the  farms  in  Kansas  had  telephones, 
and  much  of  this  was  obsolete  service. 
Today,  more  than  96  percent  of  the 
State's  74.000  farms,  as  well  as  many 
rural  homes  and  businesses,  have  tele- 
phones, and  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion is  modem  dial  service.  The  first 
REA  telephone  loan  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  was  approved  on  April  17, 
1951.  to  the  W.E.G.  Telephone,  Inc.,  of 
the  community  of  Gardner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  just 
say  that  I  believe  the  multitude  of 
benefits  and  opportimities  that  the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
have  provided  to  rural  America,  and, 
in  particular,  to  northeast  Kansas, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  These  pro- 
grams have  changed  untold  numbers 
of  rural  lives  for  the  better.  The  many 
good  men  and  women  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  truly 
have  been  doing  outstanding  work 
over  the  past  50  years,  and  they  de- 
serve our  thanks,  commendations,  and 
continued  support. 

D  1540 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area,  and  I  thank 
him  for  giving  me  the  opportimity  to 
participate  in  this  program  today. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

(Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  de  la  Garza 
and  Mr.  Pickle  for  scheduling  this 
special  order  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

In  the  early  1930's,  South  Carolina 
leaders  knew  that  If  the  State  was  ever 
to  regain  its  position  of  leadership  in 
this  country,  Its  rural  areas  must  be 
brought  Into  the  20th  century. 

Up  until  this  time,  electricity  was 
confined  to  the  towns  and  cities  where 
power  could  serve  large  groups  of 
people  over  small  areas  of  land.  The 
power  companies  said  it  was  uneco- 
nomical for  them  to  serve  rural  areas. 

President  Roosevelt  during  this  time 
created  the  Rural  Enectriflcation  Ad- 
ministration by  Executive  order  to 
provide  funds  for  electrical  power  to 
rural  America. 

Even  though  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  man  of  great  vision,  he  probably 
did  not  realize  he  had  initiated  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  of  all 
times. 

Today  in  South  Carolina,  there  are 
20  nonprofit  electric  distribution  coop- 
eratives serving  rural  and  suburban 
areas,  with  30,000  members  scattered 
over    47.000    miles    of    powerllnes   or 
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nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  State. 

When  the  REA  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1949,  only  8.5  percent  of  the  farms  in 
South  Carolina  had  telephones  and 
much  of  this  was  obsolete  service. 

Today  that  amount  is  95  percent  and 
R£A  loans  to  telephone  borrowers  in 
South  Carolina  provide  modem  tele- 
phone service  for  an  estimated  172,000 
rural  subscribers  over  22.155  miles  of 
line. 

Members  of  the  South  Carolina  elec- 
tric and  telephone  cooperatives,  and 
all  those  across  this  Nation,  are  a 
living  testimonial  to  the  American 
spirit  and  ingenuity. 

When  others  said  there  was  no  way 
to  do  it,  these  men  and  women 
brought  rural  South  Carolina  into  the 
20th  century.  America  is  a  better  place 
today  because  of  them. 

But  now  rural  America  is  facing  the 
most  serious  economic  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depression,  with  1984  showing 
«n  xjfei  wheliAing  number  of  farm  fore- 
closures and  business  failures. 

This  is  no  time  to  compound  an  al- 
ready critical  situation  by  overburden- 
ing rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems. They  are  essential  elements  in 
promoting  and  sustaining  an  improved 
rural  economy. 

We  must  continue  the  mission  REA 
was  charged  with  50  years  ago— to  pro- 
vide adequate,  reliable,  and  affordably 
priced  felectric  and  telephone  service  to 
the  rural  consimier. 

The  job  of  REA  is  not  finished. 

For  instance,  in  the  telephone  pro- 
gram, many  plants  date  from  the 
1950's  when  the  REA  first  began 
taking  effect  and  now  need  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Most  telephone  cooperatives  cannot 
obtain  commercial  loans,  since  R£LA 
holds  the  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  its 
borrowers.  The  REA  can  accommodate 
some  of  these  liens,  but  in  recent  years 
has  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  Because  of 
this  restrictive  REA  policy  in  the 
granting  of  lien  accommodations,  com- 
mercial lenders  are  unwilling  to  make 
loans  to  REA  borrowers. 

As  well,  the  telecommunications 
marketplace  is  changing  constantly, 
and  rural  America  should  not  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
telecommunications  explosion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Federal  programs 
should  be  required  to  prove  their 
merit.  I  believe  the  REA  has  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  American  success 
story. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  coop- 
eratives have  become  a  national  re- 
source providing  us  all  with  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  better  way  of 
life.  We  must  work  to  keep  the  coop- 
eratives viable. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
REA  has  printed  a  book  entitled  "The 
Next  Greatest  Thing,"  depicting  the 
50  years  of  the  REA,  and  I  want  to 


give  a  quote  from  whence  the  title 
came.  A  farmer  giving  witness  in  a 
rural  Tennessee  church  in  the  early 
1940's  finished  Ills  words  by  saying 
this: 

Brothers  and  slaters,  I  want  to  tell  you 
this.  The  greatest  thing  on  earth  Is  to  have 
the  love  of  Ood  in  your  heart,  and  the  next 
greatest  thing  is  to  have  electricity  in  your 
house. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote  a  farmer  from 
rural  Tennessee  who  shall  remain  un- 
named. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Di  LA  GAR2^.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  America.  For  rural  America, 
this  is  not  just  an  anniversary  of  an 
event  to  be  marked  on  a  calendar  each 
year.  It  is  a  celebration  of  a  beginning. 

The  bringing  of  electricity  to  Ameri- 
ca's plains.  Us  valleys  -and  its  hlUs 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  Amer- 
ica. 

When  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  signed  an  Executive  order 
creating  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration May  11,  1935.  he  lit  the 
spark  for  the  raging  fire  of  change  to 
sweep  this  country.  Sometimes  the  fire 
moved  slowly,  creeping  into  crevices  of 
doubt  and  opposition.  The  first  fire 
break  it  Jumped  was  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  This  bill  establishing 
REA  as  an  agency  squeezed  out  of 
Representative  Sam  Raybum's  com- 
mittee by  one  vote. 

One  vote  determined  the  difference 
between  darkness  and  light  in  rural 
America.  One  vote  put  electricity  into 
homes  where  clilldren  squinted  by 
lamplight  to  quench  the  desire  to 
learn,  to  reach  horizons  beyond  the 
darkness. 

One  vote  started  the  Journey  toward 
eliminating  drudgery  on  the  family 
farm.  Without  that  vote,  how  long 
would  farm  families  have  been  letting 
the  bucket  down  into  the  well  and 
drawing  it  out  by  rope,  then  carrying 
the  filled  buckets  to  the  iron  pots  and 
tin  tubs  to  scrub  clothes  by  hand?  How 
long  would  women  have  stood  for 
hours  lifting  the  hot  Irons  out  of  the 
coals?  How  long  would  they  have 
stoked  and  fed  the  firebox  to  keep  the 
woodstove  going  in  the  dead  heat  of 
summer  to  preserve  food  for  their 
families  to  eat  the  coming  winter? 

Without  that  one  vote,  where  would 
American  agriculture  t)e?  How  long 
would  it  have  been  before  dairy  farm- 
ers could  have  switched  from  milking 
by  hand  to  electrical  milk  machines? 
How  long  would  it  have  been  before 
the  milk  was  pumped  directly  into 
temperature-controlled  vats  free  of 
bacteria? 

Where  would  we  be  had  President 
Roosevelt  not  come  to  Warm  Springs, 


OA.  and  realized  that  his  electricity 
bill  there  was  more  than  at  his  estate 
in  Hyde  Park?  Where  would  we  be 
without  his  recognition  of  a  need  and 
the  foresight  to  light  the  spark  which 
set  the  fire  of  rural  electrification 
raging? 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  foresight  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  one  vote  in  committee  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  progress  would 
not  be  shining  as  brightly  in  my  home 
State  of  Georgia  and  in  the  rest  of 
rural  America.  Without  that  light,  our 
past  50  years  might  not  have  seen  us 
as  great  a  nation  as  we  have  become. 

And.  that  is  why  we  focus  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  letting  me  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  him  and  others  in  commemorat- 
ing this  great  anniversary. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot 
has  been  said  over  the  years  about  uni- 
versal telephone  service  and  about  the 
role  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration in  helping  to  bring  the 
magic  of  the  talking  wire  to  the  back 
roads  and  rural  farms  of  this  great 
Nation.  It  is  fitting,  on  this,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  REA  Program— and 
the  38th  year  of  the  REA  Telephone 
Program— to  stop  and  reflect  on  the 
critical  importance  of  REA,  then  and 
now. 

Most  people  of  my  generation  are  as- 
tonished to  hear  that  the  quality  of 
telephone  service  in  this  land  was  at 
an  alltime  low  following  World  War  II. 
Phone  service  was  better  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  when  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell's  patents  expired  and 
newly  organized  independent  phone 
systems  mushroomed  in  every  small 
town  across  America.  And  yet,  rural 
America  went  largely  unserved,  simply 
because  it  cost  so  much  to  bring  tele- 
phone service  to  large  areas  with  too 
few  people.  But  over  the  next  30  years, 
rural  citizens  helped  themselves  get 
into  the  telephone  business,  and  by 
1929,  literally  hundreds  of  systems 
were  established.  Granted,  they  gener- 
ally had  inferior  equipment  and  pro- 
vided inadequate  service.  But  by  1945, 
following  15  years  of  depression  and 
war,  telephone  service  in  this  country 
was  worse  than  it  had  been  two  dec- 
ades earlier.  Most  of  the  small  inde- 
pendents simply  operated  the  equip- 
ment until  it  stopped  and  then  went 
out  of  business. 

All  that  began  to  change,  when  in 
1949,  following  4  years  of  effort  in 
Congress  by  rural  interests.  President 


Harry  S.  Truman  signed  the  telephone 
amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act,  making  long-term,  low-inter- 
est loans  available  to  rural  telephone 
systems.  That  year,  fewer  than  two 
out  of  five  rural  homes  and  businesses 
had  telephone  service  of  any  kind,  and 
most  of  what  did  exist  was  inferior 
multiparty.  The  "whoop  and  holler" 
'hello  central"  magneto  telephone 
system  was  still  very  much  In  evidence 
in  rural  America. 

There  is  a  small  telephone  coopera- 
tive in  my  district,  Santa  Rosa  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  in  Vernon,  TX, 
with  very  close  and  compelling  ties  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. Its  story  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  its  founding  manager,  Carl  Preel- 
ing: 

I  spent  the  first  52  years  of  my  life  on  a 
rural  farm  without  a  telephone.  When  my 
mother  died,  I  learned  of  It  three  days  after 
her  funeral.  In  World  War  II.  one  of  my 
brothers  was  killed  in  action  on  the  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him.  I  was  notified  of 
his  death  by  telegram  seven  days  later. 

The  problems  of  day-to-day  living  were 
almost  as  great.  Farm  commodity  prices 
varied  so  violently  that  it  was  Impossible  for 
us.  living  16  miles  from  town,  to  keep  up 
with  them.  We  had  to  make  a  trip  to  town 
in  advance  to  see  what  kind  of  prices  our 
products  were  bringing  and  we  delivered 
them  the  next  day.  often  only  to  learn  that 
the  market  had  dropped  and  we  were  left 
with  the  choice  of  selling  at  a  loss  or  not  at 
all.  Eventually  I  had  to  move  to  town  where 
I  could  have  a  telephone  and  find  out  about 
changes  in  commodity  prices.  We  couldn't 
get  commercial  telephone  service  in  our 
rural  area  for  love  nor  money  until  a  bill 
was  passed  in  Washington  permitting  the 
REA  to  loan  us  money  to  finance  our  own 
cooperative  telephone  system.  I  immediate- 
ly made  myself  available  to  establish  and  or- 
ganize a  telephone  cooperative  In  our  area 
We  held  a  meeting  with  the  mayor,  the 
bankers  and  a  few  of  the  leading  farmers. 
About  20  of  us  discussed  the  possibility  of 
organizing  an  REA  telephone  cooperative. 
The  newspaper,  the  Vernon  Record,  prom- 
ised to  give  the  project  free  publicity.  That 
was  all  the  encouragement  I  needed.  I  held 
a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small,  rural 
settlement  of  Tolbert,  TX  and  75  farmers 
attended.  After  I  had  explained  my  purpose, 
I  received  not  only  the  unanimous  support 
of  those  present,  but  also  cash  deposits  of 
five  dollars  and  promises  to  pay  and  addi- 
tional forty-five  dollars  each  when  their 
telephone  was  installed. 

This  enthusiastic  reception  gave  me  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  I  held  similar  meetings  in  eight 
more  communities  with  the  same  success 
•  •  •  and  the  prospects  for  success  seemed 
bright  when  our  loan  was  approved  by  the 
REA  in  1952  •  •  '. 

Initially,  the  costs  of  service  seemed  pro- 
hibitive, but  by  offering  good  telephone 
service  and  using  constant  persuasion  our 
system  slowly  grew. 

Looking  back  over  this  development  as  I 
am  retiring,  I  have  never  regretted  any  part 
of  It.  I  receive  constant  thanks  from  many 
individuals  for  the  profits  they  have  gotten 
from  their  telephones.  The  most  isolated 
subscribers  are  the  happiest.  It's  amazing 
what  the  cooperative  telephone  system  has 
done  for  rural  America. 

Carl  Preeling  retired  from  Santa 
Rosa,  in  1968,  and  passed  away  2  years 


later,  but  under  the  guidance  of  man- 
ager Howard  Thomas,  who  has  been 
with  the  system  since  1958,  the  coop- 
erative has  continued  to  prosper.  Sut>- 
scriber  growth  is  slow  in  west  Texas, 
but  today  every  Santa  Rosa  customer 
has  single-party  dial  telephone  service. 
Manager  Thomas  reports  that  the 
company  today  is  a  very  successful 
venture  serving  2,200  customers  in  14 
counties  over  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 2,000  square  miles.  He  says  they 
have  less  than  one  subscriber  per  mile 
of  line,  and  each  one  of  those  custom- 
ers are  very  appreciative  of  the  quality 
telephone  service  they  are  receiving. 

Indeed,  the  telephone  loan  programs 
of  REA  have  done  a  magnlficant  job 
of  helping  to  bring  modem,  efficient 
telephone  service  to  our  rural  citizens. 
And  yet.  as  we  approach  the  1990's, 
the  REA  mission  is  as  critical  to  rural 
America  as  it  was  back  at  the  middle 
of  this  century.  In  1985,  close  to  12 
percent  of  America's  nonmetropolitan 
households  still  do  not  have  access  to 
telephone  service. 

Fully  16  percent  of  the  customers 
served  by  REA  telephone  borrowers 
are  still  communicating  on  multiparty; 
2-,  4-,  and  even  8-party  lines. 

Deregulation  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
telephone  industry,  if  what  I  read  In 
the  papers  can  be  believed.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  know  that  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily so,  since  the  revenues  historical- 
ly gained  from  long-distance  service  by 
local  operators  Is  declining,  and  the 
result  is  hitting  rural  areas  the  hard- 
est. Next  month  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission's  residential 
subscriber  line  charge  will  take  effect, 
adding  another  dollar  to  consumers' 
phone  bills.  This  charge  will  rise  to  $2 
next  year.  Let's  hope  it  stops  there,  as 
the  FCC  has  promised.  Otherwise,  I 
know  quite  a  few  rural  folks  won't  be 
able  to  pay  their  phone  bill. 

Speaking  of  deregulation,  the  entire 
telephone  industry  is  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  a  protracted  period  of 
drastic  change— change  that  has  left 
small.  Independent,  rural  telephone 
companies  reeling.  Many  didn't  know 
if  they  would  be  in  business  a  year 
down  the  road.  Now  that  the  industry 
is  settling  into  its  new,  deregulated 
phase,  rural  phone  systems  are  better 
able  to  evaluate  their  futures,  and  are 
again  lining  up  for  help  from  their  old 
friend,  REA.  REA  is  needed  more  than 
ever  by  small,  rural  telephone  systems. 
Witness  its  current  first-time  current 
first-time  loan  applications,  which 
total  close  to  $90  million,  or  its  entire 
backlog  of  loan  applications  of  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

Thanks  to  the  ERA  telephone  loan 
programs,  rural  Americans  pay  fair 
rates  for  their  local  telephone  service. 
But  their  local  service  is  far  different 
from  yours  or  mine.  Consider  this: 
While  you  or  I  might  be  able  to  pick 
up  the  phone,  and  on  a  local  call,  dial 
any  one  of  3  million  citizens,  can  you 


imagine  what  it's  like  calling  your 
child's  school  or  the  hospital— long 
distance?  REA  telephone  borrowers 
reach  an  average  of  only  5.8  customers 
per  mile  of  line  compared  to  thou- 
sands in  urban  America.  And  it  costs 
an  average  of  almost  $2,000  per  rural 
customer  to  provide  the  service  that 
we  have  all  come  to  take  for  granted. 
In  some  areas,  it  costs  as  much  as 
$7,000  to  provide  a  household  with  a 
phone,  which  is  substantially  more 
than  it  costs  in  urban  areas. 

Most  REA  borrowers  could  not 
dream  of  paying  commercial  Interest 
rates.  Few  can  even  afford  to  pay  the 
rate  charged  by  the  rural  telephone 
bank— 9.5  percent. 

What  about  universal  telephone 
service?  To  a  large  degree,  REA  is  re- 
sponsible for  it:  for  your  ability  to  pick 
up  the  phone  and  reach  virtually 
anyone  in  the  country.  We  can't 
afford  to  abandon  our  commitment— 
either  to  universal  service  or  to  rural 
America.  Can  you  Imagine  going  back- 
wards to  a  time  when  you  couldn't  call 
a  relative  on  the  farm?  It  cotild 
happen.  But  not  as  long  as  the  REA 
programs  are  intact.  Having  a  phone 
In  Vemon.  TX  makes  the  phone  In 
New  York  City  or  Washington,  DC 
more  valuable,  since  It  creates  that  un- 
broken link  In  a  truly  universal  tele- 
phone network. 

As  modem  technology  continues  to 
create  new  and  sometimes  mystifying 
capabilities  like  data  transmission  and 
computer  shopping  by  phone,  rural 
America  must  be  allowed  to  keep  pace, 
to  constantly  upgrade  its  telecom- 
munications systems— first  to  single 
party,  dlgltallzed  service,  then  to  com- 
patibility with  this  vast  array  of  new 
technology,  or  run  the  risk  of  finding 
itself  forever  disenfranchised  from  the 
mainstream  that  is  America. 

Today,  with  the  REA  Program  in  its 
50th  year,  and  the  telephone  programs 
of  REIA  In  their  36th  year,  much  has 
changed  from  the  days  when  Carl 
Freeling  met  with  the  farmers  of  Tol- 
bert, TX  to  organize  the  Santa  Rosa 
co-op.  No,  modem,  efficient  telephone 
service  didn't  just  happen.  The  real 
story  of  the  development  of  rural  te- 
lephony is  not  one  story,  but  himdreds 
of  individual  stories.  The  buried  cables 
leading  to  a  customer's  pushbutton 
telephone  follow  a  path  that  someone 
walked  36  years  ago  to  get  the  signa- 
tures and  memberships  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  telephone  coopera- 
tive. 

REA  telephone  borrowers  are  proud 
of  their  history,  their  record  of  serv- 
ice, and  their  record  of  complete  and 
total  repayment  to  the  agency  that 
made  It  all  possible— the  REA. 

Let  me  offer  my  congratulations  on 
this  50th  anniversary,  with  best  wishes 
for  another  50  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  rural  America. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Texas.  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  for  organizing  this  special 
order  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  what 
is  uiMloubtedly  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Federal  efforts  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation— the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  have  many 
special  reasons  to  celebrate  this  birth- 
day. First,  much  of  our  State  Is  rural. 
Thousands  of  farms  depend  on  the 
REA  for  the  electricity  that  drives 
modem-day  agriculture.  Second, 
former  Minnesota  Congressman  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
is  also  now  the  head  of  the  National 
Rural  Electrlfic  Cooperation  Associa- 
tion. Finally,  in  my  district  of  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  we  shared  in  a  very 
special  way  this  heritage  known  to 
many  simply  as  "the  day  the  lights 
came  on."  Red  Wing,  MN.  which  is  in 
Goodhue  County,  was  the  sight  of  the 
very  first  experiment  by  the  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  to  see  whether  ex- 
tending electricity  to  farms  was  practi- 
cal. On  Christmas  Eve,  1923,  a  6.3  mile 
experimental  Red  Wing  line  was  ener- 
gized to  serve  several  Bumside  farms 
including  the  Bumside  Consolidated 
School. 

The  Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle. 
Red  Wing's  daUy  paper,  made  special 
mention  of  this  event  recently  by  com- 
menting on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  de- 
cision to  issue  a  special  stamp  com- 
memorating the  first  electric  lines  to 
rural  America.  Instead  of  Red  Wing, 
the  stamp  will  commemorate  Madison, 
SD,  where  the  small  rural  community 
of  Renner  was  energized  on  that  same 
Christmas  Eve  in  1923. 

Whoever  gets  the  credit  for  being 
the  first  niral  community  to  receive 
electricity,  we  have  all  shared  in  the 
l)enefits  many  times  over,  the  benefit 
of  electrification  that  the  REA  helped 
to  bring  to  all  of  rural  America.  To 
close  my  comments  on  this  special 
part  of  our  history,  I  would  like  to 
quote  Partick  Dahl.  who  recently 
wrote  in  Midwest  News: 

"The  coming  of  the  light  and  power  to 
rural  areas,  the  first  magic  glow  of  the 
naked  bulb  in  the  farm  home,  was  witnessed 
by  farm  families  with  awe.  Even  today,  the 
recounting  of  that  high  and  moving 
moment  imparts  a  sense  of  wonder.  Count- 
less stories  are  still  told  of  that  night:  of 
children,  and  parents,  too.  running  through 
their  homes,  turning  lights  on  and  off,  of 
women  quietly  weeping  to  see  new  appli- 
ances—their electric  servants— really  worlt- 
Ing. 

Rural  life  and  work,  rural  society  itself, 
was  transformed  forever. 


Those  words  speak  volumes  about 
the  Importance  of  the  REA  to  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America.  Today  we 
celebrate  50  years  of  success  for  this 
vital  program. 

D  1550 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  we  might  add  here  another 
side  of  the  partnership,  because  we  do 
not  exclude  the  public  utility  compa- 
nies, the  privately  owned  utility  com- 
panies, but  rather  they  are  part  of  this 
unique  partnership  in  that  they  com- 
plement. They  are  a  capitalistic  for- 
profit  type  of  corporation  and  they 
could  not  come  for  profit  to  many 
areas,  so  there  came  then  the  REA, 
not  to  the  exclusion,  not  in  competi- 
tion, but  to  complement  and  that  part- 
nership now  extends  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  investor-owned  rural  electric 
cooperative,  which  Is  in  partnership 
with  the  people,  its  membership,  their 
users,  with  a  Government  who  assists 
them  in  financing,  with  the  private 
public  utility  company  who  many 
times  sells  the  power  to  the  REA.  It  Is 
not  a  competition.  It  Is  not  an  exclu- 
sion, but  rather  a  partnership. 

I  guess  that  Is  the  beauty  of  otir 
system.  That  is  the  beauty  of  our 
country.  That  is  the  thing  that  we 
have  fought  and  died  for.  Without  at- 
taching any  emotional  involvement, 
that  is  what  it  is  all  about,  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  American  tradition,  the 
American  mind  in  the  Congress  and 
outside  the  Congress,  working  in 
unison,  that  when  the  private  sector 
reaches  a  point  where  it  cannot  serv- 
ice, then  not  in  competition,  but  in 
complementing,  we  find  a  way  in 
which  Government  can  Involve  itself, 
hopefuly  always  not  to  the  detriment, 
but  rather  to  complement,  the  one  to 
fulfill  the  need  and  in  unison. 

So  here  we  have  a  three-cornered 
hat  partnership,  the  Government,  the 
public  utility,  the  private  investor- 
owned  REA,  all  working  in  unison,  not 
one  against  the  other,  but  bringing 
light  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  for  his  leadership  in  organizing 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  Govemment 
programs  in  our  Nation's  history,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Since  its  creation  on  May  11,  1935. 
the  REA  has  been  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  the  development  of  our 
rural  communities  across  this  country. 
Today,  nearly  1,000  member-owned 
rural  electric  systems  provide  service 


to  about  25  million  people  In  46  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  our  farms 
and  rural  homes  are  electrified  today, 
largely  with  power  provided  by  REA- 
flnanced  generation  and  transmission 
facilities. 

This  achievement  is  no  small  feat, 
particularly  in  a  Nation  with  the 
broad  geographic  expanse  that  sepa- 
rates many  of  our  rural  residences. 
For  example,  the  representatives  of 
REA  who  have  come  to  visit  the  Cap- 
itol this  week  from  my  home  State  of 
Nebraska  can  attest  to  the  sparseness 
of  population  across  the  Great  Plains 
and  Sandhills  areas,  where  in  one  case 
in  my  home  congressional  district,  47 
miles  separate  nearest  residences. 

Without  the  vital  provisions  of  fi- 
nancing and  engineering  assistance  for 
cooperatives  and  other  electrical  com- 
panies in  the  countryside,  many  of  our 
rural  areas  might  still  be  without  elec- 
tricity to  power  the  milking  machine, 
television  sets,  and  the  yardlights  that 
speckle  the  rural  landscape  on  those 
crystal-clear  nights  that  are  familiar 
to  those  of  us  with  rural  backgrounds. 

Today,  nearly  all  of  us  take  for 
granted  the  conveniences  that  electric- 
ity offers  In  our  daily  lives.  Yet  as  one 
who  watched  as  the  REA  was  founded 
and  developed  during  its  early  years,  I 
can  recall  the  days  when  electricity 
wasn't  available  to  the  average  farm 
family.  In  those  days  of  the  kerosene 
lantern  and  the  washboard,  perhaps 
no  one  foresaw  the  manner  in  which 
"the  electric"  would  come  to  influence 
our  way  of  living. 

Indeed,  no  one  probably  would  have 
guessed  the  tremendous  Influence  of 
the  Rural  Eaectrification  Administra- 
tion 50  years  ago.  either.  At  that  time, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression, 
rural  electrification  was  originated  to 
help  put  people  back  to  work.  While 
this  was  the  original  idea,  little  time 
passed  before  it  became  evident  that 
the  gigantic  task  of  lighting  the  coun- 
tryside would  require  the  skills  and  or- 
ganization of  a  group  of  professionals 
with  expertise  in  engineering  and 
management,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  rural  life  that  would  be  so  revolu- 
tionized by  this  wonderful  gift. 

In  foresight  of  this  development,  a 
fellow  Nebraskan,  the  late  Senator 
George  Norris,  took  the  leadership  in 
converting  the  REA  to  an  independent 
lending  agency  with  $40  million  in 
loan  authority,  to  be  extended  to 
farmer  cooperatives,  public  utility  dis- 
tricts, and  municipally  owned  power 
companies. 

The  rest  is  history,  as  the  REA  pro- 
gram has  grown  steadily,  along  with 
the  electrical  needs  of  rural  America. 
In  1941.  more  than  100  million  dollars' 
worth  of  loans  were  made  for  the  first 
time  by  the  agency.  By  this  time, 
REA-financed  cooperatives  and  com- 
panies had  over  a  million  customers. 
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This  growth  has  continued  to  the 
current  day.  To  date,  the  cumulative 
amount  of  loans  and  guarantee  com- 
mitments made  to  REA  borrowers  has 
totaled  over  S50  billion.  And  in  this 
time  of  harsh  financial  conditions  in 
the  heartland,  only  $44,478  in  loan 
principal  and  interest  losses  have  been 
recorded— a  loss  ratio  of  approximate- 
ly one  ten-thousandth  of  1  percent. 

Certainly,  this  phenomenal  record 
speaks  for  itself.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  heartily  commend 
all  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
efforts  of  the  REA  to  light  our  homes, 
to  bind  together  our  rural  communi- 
ties, and  to  provide  rural  America  with 
a  new  lifestyle  that  otherwise  might 
not  have  been  achieved.  I  look  forward 
to  a  continued  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Federal  Govemment  and 
rural  America,  to  ensure  the  continued 
vitality  of  our  rural  electrical  system. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Forgive  me  for  intervening  periodi- 
cally with  personal  experiences,  but  as 
I  travel  throughout  this  coimtry  and 
abroad,  most  of  our  travel  is  at  night 
to  get  to  a  hearing  for  the  next  morn- 
ing or  to  get  from  one  place  to  the 
next  place  to  be  there  for  the  hearing 
the  following  morning;  we  are  so 
blessed  and  it  is  so  beautiful  as  you  fly 
across  America,  to  fly  across  rural 
America,  to  see  those  lights  out  there. 
You  can  tell  the  size  of  the  communi- 
ty. You  can  tell  that  they  have  a  little 
football  stadium,  or  a  little  league  sta- 
dium. You  fly  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  see  these  wonderful 
things. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle],  who  I 
think  has  the  time  next  after  me  and 
clearly  has  a  number  of  very  distin- 
guished Members  who  want  to  partici- 
pate in  what  I  think  is  a  very  educa- 
tional special  order  already  begun  by 
his  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  be  allowed  to  proceed  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
his  kindness  and  generosity. 

This  would  be  an  added  tribute  to 
rural  America  and  to  the  REA. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
in  many  other  countries,  including 
Europe,  you  will  see  darkness  as  you 
fly  across  the  countryside,  no  lights, 
no  bluish-greenish  lights.  Now  and 
then  In  Africa  and  some  other  areas 
you  will  see  a  bonfire.  You  see  a  flick- 
er that  you  know  Is  somebody  burning 
some  logs.  This  Is  their  power.  This  is 
their  light. 

Throughout  America  you  see  those 
blulsh-greenlsh  lights  throughout  the 
countryside  and  you  know  that  it  is  a 
public  utility  or  the  REA  complement- 
ing each  other  and  bringing  light  to 
rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  yield- 
ing to  me  these  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza]  for  this  special  order.  I 
am  pleased  to  continue  that  special 
order. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  ago,  this  body 
held  a  special  order  to  express  support 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  to  celebrate  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  the  REA.  Joining  me  during 
that  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
were  some  of  the  staunch  supporters 
of  the  REA.  Today,  I  Join  with  my 
friend  Kika  de  la  Garza,  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues,  in  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  REA.  This 
program  is  a  great  and  good  program 
that  just  keeps  getting  better. 

The  Rural  EHectrification  Adminis- 
tration was  created  on  May  11,  1935. 
by  Executive  Order  7037  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  REA  was  made  an 
agency  of  the  Govemment  exactly  1 
year  later  with  passage  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act. 

When  REA  was  created,  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  rural  fami- 
lies had  central  station  electric  service. 
Rural  America,  for  many,  was  a  dark 
and  dreary  landscape,  offering  some 
promise  and  hope,  but  without  that 
one  critical  element  necessary  to  make 
this  rich  and  fertile  countryside  pro- 
ductive and  properous— electricity. 
One  young  Congressman  from  the 
10th  District  in  Texas  was  extremely 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  getting  elec- 
tricity to  his  constituents.  Lyndon 
Johnson  knew  then,  as  we  know  now, 
that  electricity  can  change  for  the 
better  the  lives  of  rural  Americans. 

Since  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration began,  more  than  99  per- 
cent of  America's  rural  areas  have  re- 
ceived reliable,  central  station  electric 
service,  auid  more  than  25  million 
people,  Including  most  of  the  Nation's 


farmers  and  ranchers,  are  served  by 
the  nonprofit,  locally  owned  electric 
cooperatives  made  i>osslble  by  the 
REA.  One  of  the  direct  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  creation  of  this  small 
Govemment  agency  was  the  creation 
of  the  most  productive  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  the  world.  In  the  1920's. 
before  rural  electrification,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  could  feed  himself  and 
about  20  other  people.  By  the  1950's 
with  much  of  rural  America  benefiting 
from  rural  electrification,  that  same 
farmer  was  able  to  feed  himself  and 
about  50  others.  Today's  American 
farmer  feeds  more  than  75  people. 

Agricultural  production  Improve- 
ments are  not  the  sole  benefit  of  rural 
electrification,  however,  as  a  result  of 
bringing  electricity  to  light  up  the 
countryside,  vast  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America  have 
evolved.  The  educational  testing  levels 
of  rural  children  improved  markedly 
upon  the  advent  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. People  who  live  in  rural  America 
today  have  the  advantage  of  modem 
health  care  with  access  to  the  highly 
sophisticated  medical  technology. 
Rural  American  housing  has  also  im- 
proved. The  advent  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  enabled,  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  central  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  and  a  resulting  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  of  rural 
people  of  all  ages.  Rural  telephone 
service  has  brought  neighbor  close  to 
neighbor,  within  quick  calling  distance 
of  friends  and  communities. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  experience  and  expertise 
that  brought  rural  electrification  In 
the  countryside,  have  taken  the  Initia- 
tive in  many  communities  to  bring 
needed  facilities  and  services  such  as 
community  health  care  facilities, 
water  and  sewer  improvements,  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  more.  Just  recently, 
the  Pedemales  Electric  Cooperative, 
in  the  central  Texas  hill  country  and 
part  of  my  congressional  district,  has 
instituted  a  communications  system  in 
their  area  for  emergencies  that  is  so 
good  that  the  city  of  Austin  is  looking 
at  it  as  an  example  for  a  system  they 
might  institute.  PEC  has  already  had 
many  other  services  going  as  has  Blue- 
bonnet  Electric  Cooperative  which  is 
also  located  in  my  district. 

These,  and  other  rural  electric  sys- 
tems across  the  country,  have  worked 
to  bring  business  and  Industry  to  the 
communities  they  serve,  to  provide  the 
vital  off -farm  jobs  that  diversify  the 
rural  economy  and  that  provide  the 
means  of  support  that  allow  young 
people  and  small  family  farmers  to 
stay  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
were  raised,  and  where  they  might 
wish  to  stay.  In  fact  rural  electric  bor- 
rowers, in  the  past  20  years,  have  as- 
sisted in  the  creation  of  more  than 
three-quarters  of  1  million  new  jobs  in 
rural  America,  jobs  that  keep  people 
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on  the  farm  and  out  of  the  already  Im- 
pacted cities. 

These  are  troubled  times  in  niral 
America.  People  who  come  from  farm- 
ing backgrounds  and  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  farm,  committed  young  farm- 
ers who  employ  the  best  techniques  to 
achieve  maximum  efficiency  are  being 
driven  off  the  farms  by  the  thousands 
each  month  because  of  a  variety  of 
economic  conditions.  Without  the  eco- 
nomic diversity  created  in  part  by 
these  rural  electric  systems,  that  situa- 
tion would  be  far  worse  than  it  is  now. 

Times  have  been  tough  in  rural 
America  before.  But,  since  the  coming 
of  essential  light  and  power  made  pos- 
sible by  rural  electrification,  there  has 
always  been  a  friend  in  the  niral  com- 
munity—the rural  electric  coopera- 
tives—whose leaders  are  concerned  ac- 
tivists willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  solve 
whatever  problems  are  present  at  the 
time,  leaders  who  remain  committed 
to  the  improvement  of  life  in  rural 
America,  to  the  concept  that  agricul- 
ture, America's  most  vital  industry, 
must  be  preserved  and  must  flourish. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  do  have  several 
speakers  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Valentihe]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Rural  EHectrifica- 
tion  Program. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  electrifica- 
tion of  rural  America,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  high  ideals,  aspirations,  and  de- 
termination of  the  American  people.  A 
half  century  ago,  rural  Americans  saw 
their  need  for  electric  power  and  light 
and  worked  with  each  other  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  realize  this 
dream.  As  a  skeptical  world  watched, 
these  pioneers  created  their  own  coop- 
erative rural  electrification  program 
that  has  grown  to  over  1,000  co-ops 
across  our  Nation  today.  User-owned 
rural  electric  service  not  only  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  life  of  the  rural 
conmiunitifes,  but  has  made  all  of 
America  a  greater  nation  by  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs,  advanced  technology  for 
hospitals,  better  serviced  schools,  and 
increased  productivity  to  feed  our 
Nation  and  a  hungry  world. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Program  has  made  vast  im- 
provements in  life  on  our  farms  and 
across  rural  America.  At  a  time  when 
our  farmers  face  great  economic  ad- 
versities, we  must  continue  to  nurture 
and  earry  on  the  dream  envisioned  by 
rural  pioneers  50  years  ago. 

D  1600 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution.  His  State  has 
been  one  of  the  best  participants  in 
the  REA  Program  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  many  of  our  leaders  in 
the  program  came  from  Carolina.  We 


appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  OtmosR- 

SON]. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  rise  this  afternoon  to  commemo- 
rate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Program,  I  really  can't  help 
but  observe  how  far  we  have  come  in 
our  goal  of  electrifying  niral  America 
since  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  created  by  Executive 
order  in  1935. 

Quite  frankly,  the  REA  Program 
was  bom  out  of  the  American  sense  of 
equality— that  people  who  reside  in 
rural  areas  should  have  substantially 
similar  utility  service  as  their  urban 
counterparts. 

And.  as  I  have  mentioned  on  the 
House  floor  on  previous  occasions, 
that  certainly  wasn't  the  case  in  1936 
when  one  of  my  predecessors.  Gamer 
Withrow,  who  served  Wisconsin's 
Third  Congessional  District  as  b  Pro- 
gressive and  a  Republican  for  more 
than  15  years,  took  the  well  of  the 
House  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  very 
first  REA  authorizing  legislation. 

He  eloquently  pointed  out  that  of 
the  6.8  million  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1936,  over  6  million  were 
without  electricity.  Even  with  the 
advent  of  the  electric  milking  ma- 
chine, America's  dairyland— Wiscon- 
sin—had  but  20  percent  of  its  farms 
wired  for  electricity.  And  some  States, 
such  as  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, were  barely  at  the  1-percent 
leveL 

In  short,  the  lack  of  electricity  cre- 
ated a  dramatic  difference  between 
life  in  urban  America  and  life  in  rural 
America— a  variance  that  was  incom- 
patible with  our  t>asic  concept  of 
equality. 

And,  as  Republican  Congressman 
Charles  Wolverton  of  New  Jersey  so 
appropriately  noted  on  the  floor  that 
same  day  in  1936,  the  REA  would 
come  to  establish  a  permanent  and 
comprehensive  national  rural  electrifi- 
cation policy  that  not  only  bring  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  electrici- 
ty to  American  farmers,  but  would 
also  stimulate  American  industry  by 
greatly  increasing  the  demand  for 
electrical  equipment  and  appliances. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  rural 
electrification  rate  of  11  percent  in 
1936,  we  can  now  boast  a  near-perfect 
99-percent  level.  Does  that  mean  the 
Job  of  REA  is  finished? 

Hardly.  On  the  contrary,  we've  Just 
begun  and,  fortunately,  are  nearlng 
completion  of  but  the  first  phase  of 
providing  electrical  service  to  rural 
America  at  reasonable  costs. 

As  the  REA  begins  its  second  50 
years  and  the  second  phase  of  its  over- 
all mission,  we  must  consider  those 
changes  that  will  permit  the  program 


to  respond  and  adapt  to  the  ever-grow- 
ing diversification  of  electrical  needs 
In  rural  America  while,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  the  program's  essen- 
tial punxMe.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's 
a  lot  easier  said  than  done. 

It  will  take  carefully  crafted  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  the  program  to  preserve  and 
extend  our  investment  in  the  future  of 
rural  America.  And,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  challenges  to  that  future 
are  many. 

Technological  innovations  for  rural 
America  are  drastically  altering  the 
quantity  of  electricity  needed  by  farm- 
ers. The  exodus  of  many  city  dwellers 
to  rural  areas  will  increase  the  quanti- 
ty and  diversity  of  utility  services  de- 
manded. 

Thus,  if  we  ever  needed  a  healthy 
and  dynamic  REA  to  meet  these  new 
and  dramatic  challenges,  it  is  today. 
Accordingly,  as  we  pause  to  reflect  on 
its  first  50  years,  we  cannot  help  but 
consider  the  future  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Program  as  well. 

It  was  rather  ironic  last  weekend 
traveling  through  my  district  I 
stopped  into  a  bakery  in  one  of  my 
towns  to  obviously  buy  some  sweets  to 
eat  along  the  road,  and  as  we  were 
paying  for  it  at  the  cashier's  counter 
the  lady  there  started  bringing  up 
some  of  her  problems  where  she  lives. 
She  said:  "You  know,  I  live  out  here 
outside  of  town."  It  is  near  one  of  the 
more  urban  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict. And  she  said  a  number  of  things 
were  wrong  and  then  she  finished  it  by 
saying:  "And,  you  know,  I  am  on  the 
Rural  Electric  Program  so  my  rates 
are  a  lot  higher  than  my  neighbors 
who  live  in  town." 

What  that  points  out  is  a  fallacy 
which  has  existed  so  often,  unfortu- 
nately, in  this  community,  this  town. 
That  is  that  rural  electrification  pro- 
vides a  subsidy  and,  therefore,  cheaper 
rates,  rural  electric  rates  to  rural 
people  than  the  urban  consumers  have 
at  the  same  level  of  service.  That  is 
not  true.  She  bore  out  those  facts  last 
weekend  and  we  have  seen  those  facts 
evidenced  many,  many  times. 

So  the  challenge  of  the  REIA  in  the 
future  is  going  to  be  much.  It  is  going 
to  be  providing  the  increased  demand 
for  electrical  services.  It  is  going  to  be 
responding  to  the  changing  electrical 
and  technological  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  most  important  it  is  going  to 
be  the  challenge  of  trying  to  provide 
that  service  at  rates  equal  to  and  not 
higher  than  our  urban  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  mission  has  started.  It  deserves 
a  great  commemoration  for  the 
progress  it  has  made,  but  it  is  not  com- 
pleted. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  yielding  me  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  him  in  this  celebration. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  thank  him  for  his  comments,  and 
I  know  all  those  who  participate  In  the 
REA  Program  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to  repeat 
again  what  the  Members  have  said, 
that  today,  after  50  years  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  REA.  over  99  percent  of 
tl>e  farmers  in  this  country  participate 
In  the  REA  Program.  And  they  can  re- 
ceive reliable,  central  station  electric 
service. 

Today,  after  50  years  in  operation, 
over  25  million  Americans  receive  elec- 
tricity through  these  cooperative  pro- 
grtuns. 

Now.  that  Is  important  to  know  that 
that  kind  of  service  has  been  given  to 
them  by  nonprofit,  locally  owned  elec- 
tric cooperatives  made  possible  by  the 
REIA 

One  of  the  direct  benefits  resulting 
from  the  creation  of  this  small  govern- 
mental agency  was  the  creation  of  the 
most  productive  agricultural  Industry 
in  the  world.  Today  our  agricultural 
production  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the 
U.SJS.R.  covets  from  us  it  would  be 
our  capacity  to  produce  from  our  agri- 
cultural resources.  They  cannot  do  it. 
They  try,  and  it  seems  like  each  year 
they  have  a  shortage  and  they  call  on 
us  for  help.  And  we  are  glad  to  help. 

But  with  all  of  their  vastness  of 
land.  stiU  they  do  not  have  that  pro- 
ductivity, and  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  the 
result  of  the  REA  Program. 

In  the  1920's,  before  njraJ  electrifi- 
cation, the  American  farmer  could 
feed  himself  and  about  20  other 
people.  By  the  1950's,  with  much  of 
rural  electrification  benefiting  our 
people,  that  same  farmer  was  able  to 
feed  himself  and  about  50  other 
people.  Today  the  American  farmer 
feeds  more  than  75  people. 

Now.  that  is  productivity  and  that 
shows  you  how  much  we  have  in- 
creased, threefold,  in  production. 

Agricultural  production  improve- 
ments are  not  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
rural  electrification.  However,  as  a 
result  of  bringing  the  electricity  to 
light  up  our  countryside,  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America  have  evolved. 

The  educational  testing  levels  of 
rural  children  have  improved  marked- 
ly upon  the  advent  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. People  who  live  in  riiral  America 
today  have  the  advantage  of  modem 
health  dare  with  access  to  the  highly 
sophisticated  medical  technology  that 
was  beyond  their  dreams  50  years  ago. 
Rural  America  housing  has  improved. 
The  advent  of  rural  electrification  has 
enabled  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try central  heating  and  air-condition- 
ing, and  a  resulting  Improvement  in 
the  general  health  of  rural  people  of 
all  ages. 

Rural  telephone  service  also  has 
brought  service  neighbor  to  neighbor 


within  quick  calling  distance  of  friends 
in  the  community. 

So  all  of  these  services  have  come 
about  because  of  rural  electlfication 
and  we  should  be  grateful  and  salute 
this  program  on  its  50th  armiversary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wuoht]  who  knows  something  first 
hand  of  this  great  program. 

D  1610 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  my  very  good 
friend  Jake  Pickle  for  having  yielded 
to  me.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having 
had  the  foresight  to  take  this  time  in 
order  that  some  of  us  on  the  House 
floor  might  say  a  few  words  of  nostal- 
gia, of  gratitude,  and  of  the  progress 
that  has  occurred  on  the  rural  scene 
since  that  50  years  ago  when  rural 
electrification  made  its  debut. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  left  who  can 
remember  childhoods  when  there  was 
no  rural  electrification. 

As  a  student  in  elementary  school  I 
used  to  visit  my  friends  on  their  farms. 
There  were  no  electric  lights,  they 
used  lanterns.  Sometimes  they  used 
candles,  usually  if  they  were  lucky 
they  used  lanterns. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  tele- 
phone on  most  Texas  farms.  Those 
outside  my  hometown  of  Weatherford 
certainly  were  not  blessed  with  tele- 
phones. Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the 
farms  had  the  benefit  of  any  use  of 
electricity  whatever.  There  were  no 
electric  pumps  by  which  they  could 
pump  water.  Many  of  them  had  wind- 
mills. They  were  dependent  upon  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather  and  the  water 
tables  underneath  them  for  their  sus- 
tenance, for  their  health,  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  farms. 

With  the  coming  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion progress  began  to  spread  across 
America's  landscape.  America's  farm 
families,  over  so  many  years,  denied 
the  privileges  that  had  so  long  been 
available  to  their  city  kinsmen, 
became  better  customers  and  there 
burgeoned  an  entire  new  market  for 
such  things  as  deep  freezers,  refrigera- 
tors, electric  fans,  ultimately  air-condi- 
tioning and  television  and  telephones 
and  all  those  things  that  symbolize 
this  abundant  American  life  that  we 
enjoy  and  celebrate  in  this  coxmtry. 

I  think  on  this  occasion  it  is  worth 
observing  that  rural  electrification  in 
the  process  of  one  generation  turned 
America  around  from  a  stage  in  which 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  our  farms 
had  the  benefit  of  its  benign  services 
to  one  in  which  more  than  90  percent 
of  thc«e  farms  enjoyed  electrification. 
When  it  was  begun  there  were  some 
who  claimed  that  it  was  a  terrible  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  Government  in 
competition  with  private  industry.  The 
truth  of  it  is  that  the  private  electric 


companies  had  chosen  not  to  extend 
their  electric  service  to  farms  because 
it  was  too  costly,  because  it  did  not 
pay  them.  In  the  bottom  line,  to  see  to 
it  that  those  American  families  had 
the  benefits  of  electric  service. 

When  we  provided  rural  electrifica- 
tion with  the  benefit  of  a  benign  Gov- 
ernment, a  Government  who  reached 
the  hand  of  friendship  out  across  the 
miles  to  help  those  farm  families  to 
enjoy  a  part  of  this  abundant  life  that 
Is  America,  everybody  benefited.  The 
city  electric  companies  did  not  lose 
anything.  All  along  they  had  had  the 
privilege,  if  they  desired,  to  extend 
electric  service  to  the  farms  and  had 
not  done  so.  And  so  it  was  no  unfair 
competition  to  them.  The  market- 
place, alone  and  unattended,  the  real 
selfish  motive  of  profit  its  only  goal, 
would  not  have  provided  service  for 
many,  many  years,  quite  probably  dec- 
ades, to  rural  America. 

It  is  in  those  occasions  in  those  in- 
stances when  it  is  not  profitable  for 
private  industry  to  do  that  which  is 
beneficial  and  in  the  public  interest 
that  a  Government  that  serves  its 
people,  that  is  responsive  to  its  people, 
has  found  that  It  can  provide  the  dif- 
ference, can  create  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  letting  it  be  possible  for 
these  people  through  the  organization 
of  cooperatives  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
We  made  that  possible  through  low-in- 
terest-rate loans. 

The  Government  has  lost  no  money 
as  a  result  of  them.  In  fact,  the  entire 
economy  is  infinitely  richer  because  of 
the  broadening  of  the  bujing  power 
and  the  participation  in  this  economy 
by  millions  upon  millions  of  additional 
people.  I  think  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  for  such  intuitive  things  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  other 
things  that  our  Government  has  done 
to  make  life  more  abundant  for  Ameri- 
ca's farm  families  and  other  families 
previously  denied. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  I  certainly 
want  to  congratulate  my  friend  Jake 
Pickle  for  having  brought  this  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  amused  at  his 
recollection  of  the  early  days  of  REIA 
when  he  visited  some  of  his  rural 
farms  out  of  Weatherford.  It  brought 
back  to  my  memory  some  of  my  own 
experiences  on  a  more  limited  basis. 
But  I  just  wondered  today  how  many 
Members  of  this  body  or  those  who 
might  be  listening  can  remember  the 
days  when  we  had  to  use  the  kerosene 
lamp.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have 
had  the  chore  of  fUling  up  the  lamps 
at  night  so  that  you  might  have  illu- 
mination during  the  evening. 

I  recall  one  of  the  conunents  that 
President  Johnson  used  to  say  that 
that  kerosene  lamp  caused  him  to 
have  more  ambition  than  almost  any- 
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thing  he  had  to  do  except  milking  the 
cows.  And  that  one  of  the  almost  hate- 
ful taslu  he  had  was  each  night  he 
had  to  somehow  get  that  kerosene  5- 
gallon  can  and  empty  It  out  into  the 
lamps.  He  said  always  the  kerosene 
would  get  on  your  hands.  Usually  we 
had  lost  the  little  stopper  on  it  and 
you  would  have  an  Irish  potato  and 
that  sufficed.  You  could  just  slap  that 
old  potato  on  there  and  that  held  it 
pretty  good. 

But  I  will  tell  you.  when  you  go  to 
pour  it  out  from  that  can  into  the 
lamps  or  into  small  buckets  it  always 
spilled  over,  it  got  on  your  hands,  yoiu- 
hair.  on  your  clothes,  you  would  smell 
it  all  night.  You  would  go  inside  the 
house  at  night  and  you  could  not  get 
the  wick  lit  just  right,  you  would 
either  get  too  much  wick  or  too  little 
wick  to  too  much  air  or  not  enough 
kerosene.  The  lamp  would  get  colored 
and  sometimes  you  would  have  to  blow 
it  out  and  clean  it  and  start  all  over 
again. 

I  imagine  many  a  young  man  took  a 
vow  that  "If  ever  I  can  get  away  from 
the  kerosene  lamp  I  will  try  to  make 
something  out  of  myself."  I  say  that 
kind  of  facetiously  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
truth  in  it.  So  that  is  my  recollection 
of  the  early  days  of  the  kerosene 
lamp.  I  remember  them. 

I  vouchsafe  that  you  would  remem- 
ber them  too. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  city  man 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  For  the  education 
of  a  poor  old  city  fellow,  what  was  the 
advantage  of  the  Irish  potato?  What 
qualities  does  it  have? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  potato  was  actual- 
ly the  stopper  on  the  kerosene  lamp. 
You  always  somehow  lost  a  little 
screw,  the  little  lid  on  it.  When  you 
did  not  have  a  lid  on  it  you  could  not 
just  let  it  go. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So  you  used  the 
Irish  potato. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  served  as  a  lid.  You 
would  just  clamp  it  on  there,  the  Irish 
potato.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  a  bit  further  for  the  educa- 
tion of  this  poor  urban  fellow? 

Did  the  Irish  potato  have  some  ab- 
sorptive capacities  that  took  up  some 
of  the  fumes? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  Irish  poUto  did 
nothing  but  serve  as  a  stopper,  and  it 
was  not  perfect  because  sometimes 
when  you  would  stick  it  on  the  kero- 
sene would  come  out  and  you  would 
think  it  would  be  a  good  air  seal  but 
no  such  thing. 

D  1620 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  think  our  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchxll]  needs  to  un- 


derstand that  no  one  sought  then  to 
eat  an  Irish  potato  that  had  been 
soaked  by  kerosene.  That  was  not  rec- 
ommended. 

In  fact,  it  was  highly  discouraged. 
That  served  no  purpose  whatever  in 
giving  flavor  to  the  potato.  In  fact,  it 
saved  the  kerosene  itself  from  evapor- 
tation  and  saved  some  spillage  and 
possible  danger,  you  know,  if  some- 
body had  struck  a  match  or  a  flicker- 
ing ash  had  fallen  from  the  fireplace 
onto  that  kerosene  that  might  have 
spilled  out  on  the  floor,  you  could 
have  had  a  fire. 

Now.  kerosene  did  have  certain 
other  values.  Among  them,  if  you  had 
Bantam  chickens   or  other  types  of 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  at  that  point?  What  kind  of 
chicken? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  a  Bantam 
chicken,  primarily,  or  another  kind  of 
chicken  that  had  scales  on  its  legs. 
You  could  rub  those  scales  with  "coal 
oil"  which  was  a  name  applied  to  kero- 
sene by  some,  and  the  ad^es  would  fall 
off.  as  if  by  magic.  It  was  a  marvelous- 
ly  wonderous  medicinal  purpose  that 
it  served. 

But  one  did  not  eat  the  Irish  potato, 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  thank  both 
of  the  gentlemen;  really  I  came  here 
to  learn  and  I  have  been  very  well  edu- 
cated in  the  last  2  or  3  minutes  of  this 
dialog. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  and  I  know  that  he 
needs  to  be  educated  about  these  mat- 
ters. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Irish  potato  helped,  but  it  was 
quite  difficult  t>ecause  after  a  time, 
the  potato  would  just  shrink  a  little, 
shrivel,  and  when  you  go  to  put  that 
lid  back  on.  you  did  not  always  get  the 
same  little  ring  you  had  made  before, 
so  you  would  be  catting  another  one. 
Pretty  soon  you  would  cut  that  potato 
up,  and  then  it  would  spill  off  com- 
pletely. It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  I 
tell  you.  living  on  a  farm  those  days. 

Now  we  tell  about  these  things  light- 
ly. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  that  is  how  we  lived 
in  rural  America  in  those  days,  and 
the  hardship  you  had  with  the  lamp, 
the  difficulty  of  hauling  water,  the 
great  ordeals  that  our  womenfolks 
went  through  as  they  tried  to  iron  or 
wash.  All  of  that  disappeared,  essen- 
tially, when  we  got  the  RE  going  full 
swing. 

So  it  is  good  for  us  to  recall  these 
things,  and  though  we  might  make 
light  of  it,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  us  to 
remember. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  west 
Texas,  who  is  a  real  farm  boy  if  we 
ever  had  one  in  the  House. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding,  and  I 
must  say.  In  the  recent  colloquy  be- 


tween the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  my 
difficulty  in  remembering  is  somewhat 
greater.  I  was  2V^  years  old  when  elec- 
tricity first  came  to  our  farm,  but  I 
can  remember  as  well  today  as  that 
day  that  one  little  wire  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  with  the  one  light  bulb  on 
the  end  and  the  electricity  coming  in. 
I  can  remember  it  as  though  I  see  it 
today.  How,  I  do  not  know;  I  remem- 
ber very  few  other  things. 

I  certainly  do  not  remember  the  dif- 
ficulties of  kerosene  at  that  age.  I  was 
not  entrusted  with  the  lighting  of  the 
lamp  at  that  age;  I  was  too  little.  But  I 
fully  remember. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Some  of  us  more 
mature  Members  can  remember  those 
days. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Sp  ^er.  It  is  particularly  fitting 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  participated  today,  since  he  is 
waiting  for  another  special  order 
today  which  I  intend  to  participate 
with  him  in:  The  commemoration  of 
the  Small  Business  Week  for  the 
United  States. 

In  my  district  alone.  I  have  12  rural 
electric  cooperatives  with  headquar- 
ters within  my  district.  I  have  another 
7  who  have  lines  that  come  within  my 
district,  and  I  think  that  many  of  the 
things  that  he  and  I  both  will  say  in 
our  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
small  business,  will  be  particularly  ap- 
ropos and  applicable  to  the  Rural 
Electric  Program,  because  those  rural 
electrics  provide  many  jobs,  they  pro- 
vide many  job  opportunities,  they  in 
fact  provide  many  opportunities  for 
other  small  businesses  who  have  been 
created  within  those  rural  communi- 
ties and  those  small  towns.  That  is 
what  small  businesses  are  all  about. 

I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  we  rec- 
ognize both  the  Rural  Electric  Pro- 
gram in  its  50th  anniversary,  but  also 
as  we  celebrate  Small  Business  Week, 
we  recognize  we  are  talking  about  one 
and  the  same:  Small  businesses,  work- 
ing together  to  provide  the  jobs  to  pro- 
vide that  which  has  made  America  the 
great  country  we  are. 

I  would  further  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  knowing  a  little  fur- 
ther of  your  background,  of  the  tre- 
mendous role  that  you  have  played 
throughout  your  political  career  and 
even  before  that,  in  seeing  that  we 
have  gotten  to  this  point  of  the  50th 
anniversary.  The  activities  .that  you 
have  been  a  part  in,  I  know  that 
others  will  join  with  me  in  saying 
"Thank  you,  Jake"  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  tremendous  leadership  that 
you  provided. 

When  I  was  a  rural  electric  manager 
and  president  of  the  Texas  Electric 
Cooperatives  Association,  working 
from  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  or  the 
other  side  of  this  Chamber,  you  might 
say.  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
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those  who  have  recognized,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  so  eloquently  expressed 
himself  before. 

Today  I  say  thank  you  to  a  col- 
league. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments very  much.  As  a  former  manag- 
er of  a  rural  electrification  system, 
you  can  speak  firsthand  of  the  great 
good  work  that  those  cooperatives  do. 
and  that  we  hope  they  continue. 

They  have  grown,  and  they  have 
prospered.  It  is  good  for  us  to  remem- 
ber how  much  they  really  have  grown. 
Let  me  give  an  example.  When  we 
started  out  in  the  Pedemales  Electric 
Cooperative— of  course,  there  were  no 
users,  and  they  said  you  could  not  get 
100  people  signed  up.  You  could  not 
get  200  people  on  the  whole  system, 
and  they  turned  him,  their  Congress- 
man. Lyndon  Johnson  down. 

I  remember  he  put  on  contests;  he 
would  say  to  different  people:  "If 
you'll  go  out  and  get  people  to  sub- 
scribe. I'll  get  the  one  who  signs  up 
the  most  this  month.  I'll  give  him  a 
hat." 

I  remember  one  man.  E.  Bade  Smith, 
won  the  contest,  one  hat.  One  time  he 
got  55  people  to  sign  up.  That  was  a 
monumental  task,  but  that  was  quite 
an  accomplishment. 

Now  from  the  days  where  we  had  no 
members,  today  we  look  at  Pedemales 
Electric  Cooperative.  Today  they  have 
over  65,000  users  on  that  one  system 
alone.  In  the  Blue  Bonnet,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  GIddings  in  Lee  County  just 
below  our  city  of  Austin,  that  coopera- 
tive today  has  42.000  people  signed  up 
who  use  electricity  from  that  system. 

Now  that  is  over  105.000  people. 
That  is  almost  half  as  many  people  in 
the  whole  district  when  we  started  out 
years  ago.  So  it  is  good  for  us  to  re- 
member how  much  we  have  done,  how 
much  we  have  accomplished,  and 
therefore  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause 
today  to  remember  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Rural  EHectric  Cooperative 
Program. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
seek  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this 
body  commemorating  50  years  of  elec- 
trification to  rural  America.  I  can  re- 
member when  the  lights  came  on  for 
the  first  time  in  my  rural  area  south  of 
Bennington  in  southern  Oklahoma. 
Electricity  changed  our  lifestyle  as  It 
did  for  many  rural  Americans.  The 
pride  of  rural  Americans  in  themselves 
and   their   accomplishments   grew   as 

rural  areas  became  plugged  into  the 

rest  of  the  world. 

The  "night  the  lights  came  on"  has 
become  an  unforgettable  event  in  the 
lives  of  many  rural  people.  Yet,  today 
we  take  for  granted  this  efficient 
system  of  nearly  1,000  member-owned 


rural  electric  systems  that  provide 
service  to  about  25  million  people  in  46 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  year  1935  was  the  beginning  of 
rural  development  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  signing  the 
law  that  created  the  Rural  BHectrifica- 
tion  Administration.  Now,  50  years 
later  we  stand  at  the  edge  of  decision. 
Will  this  Congress  accept  the  ideao- 
logy  of  this  administration  to  termi- 
nate a  program  that  has  been  success- 
ful and  changed  the  lives  of  so  many 
people.  REA  changed  the  philosophy 
of  rural  Americans  and  their  outlook 
on  life.  It  was  a  light  that  overshad- 
owed the  darkness  and  despair  of  the 
period. 

Today,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  de- 
spair and  tragedy  in  rural  America  as 
we  see  more  than  50,000  farmers  ex- 
pected to  be  forced  off  the  land  this 
year.  Electricity  was  the  only  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  rural  Ameri- 
cans in  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's. 
For  many  it  was  the  spark  of  hope  as 
they  realized  that  finally  someone  was 
taking  notice  of  rural  problems. 

It  is  tragic  that  in  a  year  that  we  are 
commemorating  50  years  of  successful 
service  to  rural  America  from  the  REIA 
Prograun  that  this  administration  is 
proposing  termination  of  REA.  If  the 
administration  has  their  way  it  will  be 
a  blackout  in  rural  America,  because 
with  fewer  people  on  the  lines  rtiral 
users  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
cost  of  electricity.  Deregulation  of  the 
telephone  company  has  already  in- 
creased the  rate  of  telephone  subscrib- 
ers. 

It's  not  a  coming  storm  that  will 
affect  rural  electricity  as  portrayed  so 
vividly  in  Thomas  Hart  Benton's 
painting.  It's  a  storm  that's  already 
here.  And.  if  the  administration  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  then  it  won't 
blow  over.  It's  a  storm  that  will  knock 
out  the  power  to  the  homes  and  farms 
of  every  rural  American.  Combined 
with  proposals  to  downgrade  soil  con- 
servation programs  and  given  agricul- 
ture's current  economic  status  rural 
homes  and  farms  face  the  biggest  Dust 
Bowl  and  blackout  since  the  1920's  and 
1930's. 

Anyone  who  was  involved  in  the 
blackout  a  few  years  ago  In  New  York 
City  can  describe  the  chaos  and  terror 
that  struck  the  city  that  summer 
night.  That  same  apparent  danger  is 
visible  today  in  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  the  budget  con- 
cerning REA. 

When  REA  was  created  in  1935,  only 
10  percent  of  U.S.  farms  had  electrici- 
ty. By  providing  low  Interest  lonns  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  REA 
brought  electric  power  to  millions  of 
rural  homes  that  private  utilities 
found  unprofitable  to  serve.  Today,  99 
percent  of  U.S.  farms  have  electricity. 
A  big  enough  breakerbox  couldn't  be 
built  to  absorb  all  the  shocks  that 


rural  America  will  take  as  a  result  of 
the  proposals  by  this  administration. 
Without  affordable  power  and  contin- 
ued quality  service,  rural  America  will 
virtually  shut  down.  Granted  the  rural 
people  will  suffer,  but  higher  electric 
rates  will  transfer  to  consmners 
through  the  purchase  of  food  in  the 
grocery  store. 

The  administration  has  a  choice 
today,  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  a  structure  that 
has  been  a  50-year  success  or  to  use  a 
tool  that  can  provide  rural  develop- 
ment that  will  build  jobs  and  keep 
farmers  and  ranchers  on  the  farm  and 
provide  a  cheap  food  policy  for  the 
consumer.  We  must  decide.  Are  we 
going  to  throw  the  switch  on  rural 
America?  Let's  keep  the  current  flow- 
ing across  this  great  country  and 
through  its  rural  commimities.  Fifty 
years  from  now,  will  historians  recall 
1985  as  the  year  that  the  REA  Pro- 
gram was  used  to  strengthen  rural 
America  or  will  they  recall  that  1985 
was  the  year  the  administration  termi- 
nated REA  and  the  rural  citizen  have 
their  electric  bills  increased  50  to  100 
percent  for  some  rural  electric  co-ops. 
If  that  occurs,  then  President  Reagan 
has  accomplished  his  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting the  farmers  from  American 
soil— that  surely  will  be  a  sad  and 
tragic  day. 

D  1630 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
heads  up  the  Rural  Electrification 
caucus  for  this  Congress,  and  probably 
does  as  much  as  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  advance  the  cause  of  rural 
America.  His  activities  here  the  last 
few  years  have  been  very  significant, 
and  he  certainly  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  when  he  talks  alwut  the  value 
of  rural  America  and  the  importance 
the  REA  Program  plays  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
time  was  when  REA's  got  started  with 
3  percent  money,  you  could  borrow 
money  at  very  low  rates.  Now,  30  or  40 
years  ago  3  percent  was  not  such  a  low 
rate.  It  was  a  pretty  average  rate. 
Today  it  seems  like  an  extremely  small 
figure.  We  have  gotten  away  from 
that,  and  rightly  so,  and  the  co-ops 
now  get  money  at  the  cost  of  CJtovem- 
ment,  as  they  should  be,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, now  the  cooperatives  have 
formed  their  Cooperative  Finance 
Corp.  into  which  they  have  bought 
shares,  and  that  program  has  built.  So 
today  when  a  cooperative  goes  to 
borrow  money,  it  does  not  come  just 
straight  to  the  Government  for  appro- 
priated funds,  but  they  also  can  par- 
ticipate in  their  CFC;  in  other  words, 
they  are  building  up  a  financing  mech- 
anism to  finance  their  own  program, 
and  that  is  good. 
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I  am  told  Jiut  recently  by  the  coop- 
erative in  my  district,  the  Blue 
Bonnet,  that  they  have  asked  for  a 
loan  of  some  $29  million.  The  REA 
would  pay  70  percent  of  that  loan  and 
the  CFC  would  pay  30  percent.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  sharing  program, 
and  that  amount  is  growing,  so  that  if 
things  continue  on  the  present  course, 
the  cooperatives  will  be  largely  able  to 
finance  themselves. 

I  think  the  present  administration 
thinks  the  REA  is  another  social  pro- 
gram and  therefore  they  ought  to  cut 
back  on  it  or  do  away  with  it.  It  is  not 
a  social  program.  It  Is  an  investment  in 
America  that  is  as  important  as  our 
educational  system  and  many  other 
programs.  So  we  must  tell  that  story. 

Now.  today  as  I  conclude  this  special 
order  I  want  to  commend  the  Rural 
Electrification  for  their  50  years  of 
service  to  the  American  people.  It  has 
been  a  magnificent  gift  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  we  should  be  grateful 
for  It. 

I  would  hope  that  the  co-ops, 
though,  out  across  our  land  would  re- 
member that  they  represent  the 
people  on  the  farms,  by  and  large,  and 
they  are  the  ones  they  are  serving. 
They  are  not  serving  themselves,  they 
are  not  a  utility,  in  the  sense  of  the 
big  private  companies.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  serving  rural  America.  And 
I  would  hope  that  they  would  ask  the 
members  of  these  cooperatives  what 
they  want,  what  kind  of  service  can 
they  give.  I  would  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers who  belong  to  the  cooperatives  go 
to  their  annual  meetings  and  Just  do 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  coop- 
eratives are  going  to  treat  you  right. 

D  1640 

You  go  there  and  voice  your  opinion 
and  cast  your  ballot:  have  a  say-so  in 
that  cooperative  so  that  they  know 
what  you  are  thinking  and  how  you 
are  feeling.  If  you  have  got  some  dis- 
agreement, remind  them  that  the  pro- 
gram belongs  to  you,  not  Just  a  cooper- 
ative or  someone  else,  but  belongs  to 
you,  one  of  the  members. 

I  would  hope  that  the  co-ope  also 
would  expand  their  services  as  they 
have  in  many  different  fields  now, 
from  electricity  to  housing  to  tele- 
phone service,  and  even  today  they  are 
implementing  on  many  of  their  farms 
solar  systems.  What  a  perfect  system 
it  is  to  augment  their  own  farms. 

So  I  think  a  lot  of  things  can  be  de- 
veloped and  we  can  see  further  growth 
in  t>oth  industry  and  business  as  we 
continue  this  program.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  people  realize  the  im- 
portance to  the  American  people.  It  is 
good  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  pause 
long  enough  to  say  again  that  this  is  a 
good  program:  it  has  meant  as  much 
to  America  as  any  other  one  program. 
and  we  have  got  to  remember  it. 

I  think  if  I  was  to  paint  a  last  scene 
here  before  I  leave,  I  would  ask  you  a 


question.  I  would  ask  you  people  this 
question:  What  Is  the  most  peaceful 
scene  that  you  can  imagine?  If  some- 
one were  to  ask  you.  what  is  the  most 
restful  or  peaceful  scene  that  you  can 
have? 

I  wlU  teU  you  what  I  think  it  is.  I 
think  it  is  being  able  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  on  a  farm  and  listen  outside  and 
hear  the  tinkling  of  the  windmill.  A 
gentle  breeze,  blowing  strong  enough 
to  turn  that  wheel:  you  hear  the  clink- 
ing and  tinkling  of  the  mill  knowing 
that  there  Is  wind:  water  is  being 
pumped:  maybe  a  little  rain.  As  you 
look  out  now.  with  REA  in.  you  can 
see  the  illumination  of  a  night  light 
made  possible  by  the  cooperative. 
That  is  a  restful  scene.  That  is  good 
for  America.  Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  REA 
Program  are  truly  deserving  of  much 
praise.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  body 
take  note  of  those  accomplishments.  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Kuu  Dz  LA  Oarza.  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  I  also  want  to 
salute  this  body  for  its  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  continued  concern 
and  ef fort?  on  behalf  of  electrification 
for  rural  America.  I  hope  we  will  indi- 
cate our  support  for  this  program  by 
continuing  our  present  funding  for  the 
REA  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level. 
•  Mr.  ETVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  50  years  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  [REA]  has 
played  an  invaluable  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  rural  areas.  It  continues 
this  tradition  today,  providing  many 
of  our  rural  communities  and  outlying 
areas  the  electricity  needed  to  light 
their  homes,  and  the  power  necessary 
to  operate  local  businesses  and  indus- 
tries. 

This  tradition  of  excellence  is  now 
under  attack.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  calls 
for,  among  other  things,  the  phase  out 
of  all  REA  loan  programs  by  1990. 
While  this  proposal  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  future  of  the  REA  in  the  eyes 
of  President  Reagan  and  OMB.  it 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  recent  deci- 
sion, based  solely  on  current  budget 
realities.  No:  the  REA  was  lined  up  in 
the  gunsights  of  OMB  long  before  the 
administration's  budget  was  released. 
The  call  for  a  complete  phase  out  is 
only  the  final  salvo  in  a  war  of  attri- 
tion which  the  administration  has 
been  staging  with  the  REA  over  the 
past  few  years. 

These  efforts  have  been  successful 
to  date.  The  staff  of  the  REA  has  de- 
clined to  its  lowest  level  since  1938.  On 
June  30  of  this  year,  the  agency  had 
625  employees.  It  was  authorized  for 
660.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  U8DA 
put  a  freeze  on  new  hiring  at  REA 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  in  May  1982, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion. Credit,  and  Rural  Development 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 


REA  Administrator  Harold  Hunter,  In 
response  to  questions  concerning  the 
shortage  of  manpower  at  the  agency 
responded  that  "we're  Just  about  to 
the  point  now  where  we're  ready  to 
move  ahead  on  that". 

The  level  of  morale  at  REA  has  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  employees  are  now 
subject  to  attempts  to  dismantle  the 
agency  through  the  elimination  of  es- 
sential divisions.  'If  I  wanted  to  kill 
the  rural  electric  program,  the  very 
first  thing  I'd  do  is  abolish  the  engi- 
neering standards  division,"  says  Bill 
Matson,  general  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rural  Electric  Association. 
That,  of  course.  Is  exactly  what  the 
administration  has  proposed. 

The  engineering  standards  division 
establishes  and  enforces  standards  of 
safety,  quality,  and  efficiency  in  the 
construction  of  rural  electric  systems, 
and  provides  technical  assistance  to 
REA  borrowers  and  REA  field  repre- 
sentatives and  the  headquarters  staff. 
These  standards  require  all  niral  elec- 
tric systems  to  use  uniform  materials, 
equipment,  and  plant  design,  which  in 
turn  holds  down  construction  costs 
and  enables  rural  electric  crews  to 
help  each  other  to  quickly  and  safely 
restore  electric  service  in  times  of  dis- 
aster. 

The  administration  rationale  for 
elimination  of  this  division  Is  based 
upon  their  unflappable  belief  that,  as 
with  many  other  Government-admin- 
istered functions,  private  industry 
could  carry  out  this  function  In  a  more 
effective  and  cost-efficient  manner.  I 
think  that  argument  is  deserving  of 
some  thought.  Most  private  industries, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  in  business  to 
make  a  profit.  To  achieve  this  goal  a 
company  will  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
the  costs  involved  in  their  production 
and/or  service  process,  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  total  costs  Justify 
their  commitment  of  time,  energy,  and 
capital. 

With  that  In  mind,  let's  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  scope  of  the  product  and 
service  developed  and  administered  by 
the  REIA:  Only  about  five  families  live 
sJong  each  mile  of  rural  electric  line. 
It  takes  more  than  half  the  Nation's 
poles  and  power  lines,  owned  and 
maintained  by  1,000  locally  owned, 
nonprofit  rural  electric  systems,  to 
serve  25  million  people  in  the  far  cor- 
ners of  our  Nation.  Nearly  75  percent 
of  all  rural  electric  systems  have 
higher  costs  and  higher  rates  than 
neighboring  urban  facilities. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  scenario  that 
most,  if  any,  private  industries  would 
be  willing  to  tackle?  Moreover,  can  we 
seriously  believe  that  the  50  years  of 
REA  experience  which  have  made 
electricity  a  reality  for  our  rural  areas 
can  be  readily  duplicated  by  an  untold 
number  of  separate  private  businesses? 
I  think  not. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriciil- 
ture  Committee,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  essential  services  which  our  rural 
electrification  program  has  provided 
for  millions  of  our  rural  citizens.  I  am 
also  greatly  concerned  about  the 
effect  that  the  elimination  of  this  pro- 
gram could  have  on  our  agricultural 
sector,  which  is  currently  In  its  worst 
throes  since  the  days  of  the  Depres- 
sion. Then,  as  now,  this  program  gives 
our  farmers  the  security  of  a  reliable 
source  of  electricity  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  To  eliminate  the  REA  would  Just 
be  one  more  problem  heaped  upon  our 
farmers.  Moreover,  it  would  seriously 
hinder  the  development  of  our  rural 
areas.  In  this  moment  of  need,  we 
must  work  to  see  that  this  Imprudent 
and  short-signed  proposal  does  not 
reach  fruition. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  look  beyond 
the  budget-cutting  rhetoric  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  do  everjrthlng  in  our 
power  to  see  that  the  REA  is  not 
forced  to  die  a  quiet  yet  untimely 
death.* 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1985 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  a 
program  that  made  electric  power  a 
reality  for  rural  America. 

The  story  of  the  Rural  mectriflca- 
tion  Administration  is  remsu-kable,  a 
shining  example  of  what  Americans 
can  accomplish  when  they  work  to- 
gether in  their  local  communities. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  created  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  7037  on  May  11.  1935.  One 
year  later.  Congress  followed  and 
passed  the  Rural  EHectrification  Act. 

Soon  after,  farms,  ranches,  and  rural 
homes  and  businesses  began  to  be 
transformed.  The  farmer  now  had  a 
new  "hired  hand"— the  electric  motor. 
It  brought  with  it  unlimited  potential 
for  Increasing  agricultural  productivi- 
ty. Exhausting  daily  chores  became 
greatly  assisted  by  electric  power.  F\ir- 
thermore,  electricity  furnished  extra 
daylight  hours  in  the  farmer's  bam  al- 
lowing more  time  to  be  devoted  to  his 
harvest. 

While  the  rural  economy  was  being 
revolutionized,  something  special  was 
also  happening  in  America's  homes. 
Electricity  provided  unlimited  power 
and  light  for  work  and  leisure. 

Electric-powered  appliances  helped 
with  the  housework  while  affording 
more  time  to  families  to  do  what  they 
enjoyed.  More  time  could  now  be 
spent  studying,  worshipping,  relaxing, 
and  playirig.  Overall,  limited  leisure- 
time  became  more  satisfying  and  work 
became  more  productive  and  rewsu-d- 
Ing. 

Although  inost  Americans  today  can 
take  electric  power  and  its  benefits  for 
granted,  it  is  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  accomplishments  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Because  the  REA  and  Americans  all 


across  this  land  have  toiled  for  half  a 
century  at  improving  our  rural  com- 
munities, the  quality  of  American  life 
has  improved  immeasurably.* 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  programs  that  have  helped  to 
provide  electricity  to  our  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  a 
most  appropriate  special  order,  be- 
cause rural  electric  is  most  speciaL 

We  all  too  often  fail  to  appreciate 
the  programs  that  make  our  lives 
more  livable  each  day.  We  become  so 
used  to  having  certain  things  available 
that  we  simply  expect  that  they  will 
always  be  there. 

This  hasn't  been  true  for  the  provi- 
sion of  electric  power  in  rural  areas. 
Many  public  power  companies  would 
not  take  the  risk  of  expanding  into 
these  areas  because  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding service.  But  people  in  rural 
America  need  electricity  Just  as  much 
if  not  more  than  the  people  in  our 
more  populated  areas,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has 
helped  to  provide  this  assistance  over 
the  past  SO  years. 

More  than  25  million  Americans  get 
their  power  from  1,000  rural  electric 
systems  that  were  developed  with  the 
help  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Many  of  the  people  that 
I  represent  get  their  power  from  an 
important  entity  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Thumb  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, and  they  pay  fair  prices  for  the 
service  they  receive.  If  it  wasn't  for 
REA.  I  know  that  the  lives  of  these 
people  would  be  vastly  different,  and 
the  community  structure  of  this  area 
would  also  be  quite  different. 

But  I  am  very  sad  to  say  that  after 
50  years  of  aiding  the  people  who  live 
in  rural  areas,  REIA  may  soon  find  its 
ability  to  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance curtailed  If  the  President's 
budget  is  adopted.  As  he  has  with  so 
many  other  important  domestic  pro- 
grams, he  has  said  with  his  budget 
that  the  effort  is  no  longer  needed. 
That  is  not  what  I  hear  from  the 
people  I  represent,  and  that  Is  not 
what  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultur- 
al Appropriations  on  which  I  serve  was 
told  my  several  witnesses.  They  told  us 
that  without  REA  their  lives  would 
change.  People  would  find  it  difficult 
to  live  In  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  more  would  face  deteriorat- 
ing service  as  electric  power  systems 
continue  to  age.  But  in  the  view  of  a 
few,  we  would  "save"  money. 

It  Is  true  that  some  suggest  that 
these  rural  systems  should  get  financ- 
ing from  private  sources.  But  rural 
areas  are  not  the  prime  operating 
areas  for  investment  bankers.  And 
even  if  such  loans  would  be  made 
available  from  private  lending  sources, 
few  electric  co-ops  could  afford  the  in- 
terest rates  while  those  who  could 
would  be  forced  to  increase  their 
power  rates  dramatically. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  In  the  great- 
ness of  our  country.  I  believe  that  this 
greatness  is  the  product  of  we  recog- 
nizing as  Americans  that  our  country 
has  diverse  needs,  and  that  we  will  be 
the  strongest  when  we  meet  as  many 
of  these  diverse  needs  as  possible.  One- 
line  platitudes  are  easy,  and  for  this 
reason  many  people  choose  to  believe 
them.  But  I  challenge  anyone  to  meet 
with  people  who  depend  upon  rural 
electric  co-ops  and  hear  about  the  im- 
portance they  have  for  their  members, 
and  then  come  back  and  tell  us  with  a 
clear  conscience  that  these  programs 
can  be  cut. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration has  helped  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans since  its  creation,  and  the  Nation- 
al Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Associa- 
tion has  done  stellar  work  in  keeping 
all  of  us  Informed  of  the  continuing 
need  for  REA  programs.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  participate  in  this  trib- 
ute, and  I  hope  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  wishing  our 
rural  electric  programs  another  suc- 
cessful 50  years.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Iiir.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Jake  Pickle  and  Kika  de 
LA  Oarza.  In  this  special  order  to  com- 
memorate the  accomplishments  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

As  a  New  York  State  Assemblyman, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  personally 
learn  of  the  benefits  to  my  upstate 
rural  farm  areas  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program.  As  a  result,  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  I  have  consist- 
ently been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
rural  electrification  program. 

Through  the  efforts  of  cooperative 
groups  such  as  the  Rural  Community 
Assistance  Program  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, a  tremendous  Job  has  been  done 
over  the  years  of  bringing  affordable 
electricity  to  rural  America.  Our  Na- 
tion's farmers  auid  ranchers  have  been 
able  to  provide  high-quality  food  and 
fiber  because  rural  electrics  have  pro- 
vided them  with  the  electric  power 
they  needed  to  become  efficient.  The 
over  1,000  rural  electrical  systems  now 
In  operation  account  for  and  maintain 
nearly  half  the  country's  power  lines. 
This  has  allowed  our  farmers  to  focus 
more  on  expansion  and  diversification 
of  their  economic  activities.  In  so 
doing  it  has  made  America  the  feeder 
of  the  world. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration has  enabled  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  to  build  a  thriving  econo- 
my where  once  there  were  few.  If  any, 
Job  opportunities.  Unfortimately.  the 
Reagan  administration  now  proposes, 
in  its  fiscal  1986  budget,  to  cut  the  legs 
out  from  under  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion movement  in  America.  To  my 
mind  this  would  be  a  tragedy  Congress 
must  not  allow  to  happen. 
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I  commend  the  Rural  EHectrification 
Administration,  on  this,  their  50th  an- 
niversary, and  want  to  express  my  con- 
tinued support  for  the  tremendous  job 
REA  programs  have  done.  These  pro- 
grams reflect  the  indlspensible  role  of 
electric  power  to  the  American  farm 
system.* 

•  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  this 
celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Rural  Electric  Administration.  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  all  the 
rural  electric  co-ops  who  have  made 
such  significant  contributions  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  for  our  Na- 
tion's rural  areas. 

As  a  native  of  rural  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. I  am  aware  of  the  great  bene- 
fits in  rural  life  made  possible  by  elec- 
tricity. In  appreciation.  I  wish  to 
extend  a  special  note  of  recognition  to 
the  statewide  association,  the  Kansas 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

This  year  as  we  debate  the  future  of 
the  REA,  we  profit  from  a  review  of 
what  has  made  this  program  a  success. 
By  recognizing  that  a  true  need  was 
being  left  uiunet.  and  that  private  en- 
terprise would  find  these  sparsely  pop- 
ulated markets  unprofitable,  a  part- 
nership between  Government  and 
nonprofit  member-supported  coopera- 
tives has  been  able  to  bring  electric 
power  to  rural  America.  In  a  model 
program,  both  paKies  have  been  able 
to  do  what  they  do  best.  The  Federal 
Government  provided  the  focal  point 
and  the  seed  money  while  the  local  or- 
ganizations were  able  to  sh^ie  the  de- 
livery of  electric  service  to  best  fit 
their  needs  and  resources. 

I  have  only  one  co-op  which  repre- 
sents a  very  small  portion  of  my  dis- 
trict. However,  REIA  was  an  instru- 
mental factor  in  those  great  advances 
in  American  farming  which  we  all 
enjoy  today.  Much  of  the  productivity 
of  our  State's  great  wheat  farms  can 
be  traced  to  the  availability  of  electric 
power.  The  REA  was  charged  with 
bringing  power  to  rural  America,  a  job 
which  they  have  performed  magnifi- 
cently. The  futurfe  of  REA  Is  a  self-suf- 
ficient program  insuring  our  hard 
earned  gains  will  benefit  future  gen- 
erations.* 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago,  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
rural  Americans  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  central  station  electric  service.  Even 
in  a  densely  populated  State  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  only  25  percent  of  the 
farms  and  rural  homes  were  electri- 
fied. 

Today,  virtually  every  comer  of  the 
Nation,  including  some  of  the  most 
remote  areas,  are  served  with  electrici- 
ty, largely  because  of  the  work  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Aministration. 

This  Saturday,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
Agency.  It  was  on  May  11,  1935,  that 
then  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt signed  the  Executive  order  cre- 


ating the  REA.  an  agency  that  over 
the  years  has  provided  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  about  1,100  rural  electric  utili- 
ties and  more  than  1,000  rural  tele- 
phone companies  in  46  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Rota. 
Saipan.  and  Tinian. 

Quite  frankly,  if  it  were  not  for 
REA.  many  parts  of  this  country 
would  be  without  electric  or  telephone 
service. 

Those  of  us  from  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, have  a  special  closeness  to  the 
REA  Program,  primarily  because  the 
concept  was  developed  during  the 
1920's  by  Pennsylvania  Governor  Oif- 
fort  Pinchot. 

During  that  decade.  Governor  Pin- 
chot commissioned  a  study  of  the 
Commonwealth's  electric  utility  indus- 
try and  one  of  the  principal  recom- 
mendations was  that  everything  possi- 
ble should  be  done  to  bring  the  State's 
farmers  and  other  niral  residents  into 
the  20th  century  by  providing  them 
with  electric  service. 

As  a  testament  of  the  work  done  by 
that  study  commission,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Morris  Lewellyn  Cooke,  the 
man  who  directed  the  electrification 
study  for  Governor  Pinchot,  was 
chosen  by  President  Roosevelt  to  head 
up  the  REA.  In  fact.  Pennsylvania  is 
particularly  proud  of  its  role  in  the 
REA  because  the  second  administrator 
of  the  administration  was  John  M. 
Carmody.  also  from  the  Keystone 
State. 

In  addition  to  serving  to  extend  elec- 
tric power,  initially,  and  telephone 
service  later.  REA  was  developed  as  an 
unemployment  relief  program.  The 
idea  was  to  provide  or  guarantee  loans 
to  construct  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  with  the  assurance 
that  the  actual  construction  would  be 
done  by  the  WPA. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pride  in  honoring  the  50th 
anniversary  of  this  most  Important 
program.  The  services  rendered  to 
America's  farmers  and  rural  dwellers 
in  the  past  50  years  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

The  benefits  of  this  program,  initial- 
ly to  the  millions  of  unemployed 
during  the  Great  Depression  who  were 
able  to  earn  something  and  feel  pro- 
ductive, and  "ater  to  thousands  of 
once-isolated  iamilles.  are  visible  to 
the  eyes  of  anyone  who  has  traveled 
outside  our  primary  and  secondary 
population  centers. 

I  am  delighted  to  offer  my  anniver- 
sary wishes  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  the 
cooperative  spirit  that  binds  our 
Nation  together  •  •  •  the  Rural  EHec- 
tric  Administration. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  lights  began 
coming  on  all  over  rural  America,  leav- 


ing confused  farmers  holding  on  to 
pull  chains,  fearing  that  the  light 
would  go  out.  The  confusion  soon 
passed,  as  farmers  began  to  realize  the 
potential  for  electricity.  Workloads 
were  considerably  reduced,  productivi- 
ty increased,  and  activity  on  Main 
Street  soared.  The  electric  co-op  soon 
became  a  vital  foundation  for  rural 
communities,  as  powerlines  went  up 
around  the  country. 

In  its  50  years,  the  RELA  has  put  25 
million  consumers  on  the  lines  of  rural 
electric  systems.  Nearly  half  of  the 
country's  powerlines  are  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  Nation's  rural  elec- 
tric systems.  The  era  of  the  "Dirty 
Thirties"  was  transformed  forever 
when  the  REA  brought  light  to  rural 
America.  It  is  proper  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  REA.  a  stellar  example  of  people 
and  communities  working  together  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation.* 
•  Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  The  last  50  yesu^  have  given  rise 
to  dramatic  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  rural  America,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  farsighted  thinking 
of  the  originators  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Few  other  government  programs 
have  achieved  the  remarkable  success 
of  this  program.  Through  it.  rural 
America  literally  came  out  of  an  age  of 
darkness  into  the  modem  world  and  at 
the  same  time.  American  agriculture 
has  grown  to  one  of  the  most  imposing 
economic  powerhouses  on  the  globe. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  writing  a 
new  farm  bill,  one  which  will  be  of 
critical  importance  to  the  future  of  ag- 
riculture. As  we  do  so,  we  surely  need 
to  think  critically  about  our  policy  and 
where  it  needs  to  be  reformed.  We  live 
in  a  different  world  and  we  need  up- 
dated policies  to  lead  us  into  the  next 
50  years  of  advancements.  However, 
we  should  stay  mindful  of  the  success 
Federal  agriculture  policy  has  accom- 
plished. The  critics,  naysayers,  and 
forecasters  of  doom  and  gloom  see 
nothing  but  mistakes  and  peril  in  our 
policies.  In  their  ideological  zeal,  crit- 
ics would  remove  govemment's  con- 
structive hand  from  farm  policy  and 
cast  American  farmers  adrift  on  an  un- 
certain sea. 

To  them,  I  say:  'Take  a  closer  look." 
In  our  enthusiasm  to  criticize,  im- 
prove, and  reform,  let  us  not  forget 
what  we  have  achieved.  From  the 
bleak,  dark  days  of  the  Depression  and 
the  Dust  Bowl,  we  have  an  industry 
which  drives  20  percent  of  our  econo- 
my, employing  20  percent  of  our  work- 
ers, and  reaching  every  comer  of  the 
country,  indeed  the  globe.  The  REA 
has  been  a  full  partner  in  that  success, 
and  will  continue  as  we  move  into  the 
21st  century. 
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Cut  spending  and  wring  out  the 
waste  from  government  programs,  yes. 
But  slash  them  wholesale  without 
thinking  of  the  consequences,  no;  REIA 
is  of  crucial  Importance  and  needs  con- 
tinued government  support.  Rural 
America  is  now  with  lights  and  tele- 
phones, but  to  continue  to  develop  and 
grow  and  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future,  those  needs  will  not  wither, 
they  will  remain  as  pressing  and  cru- 
cial as  ever  before. 

Today  is  truly  a  remarkable  day.  Ask 
any  farmer  in  rural  Kansas  and  he  will 
affirm  my  amazement  and  support  for 
the  work  REA  and  the  network  of  our 
Nation's  mral  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives  have  done.  This  is  a 
legacy  which  must  be  preserved  and 
built  upon,  not  cast  aside.  Let's  keep 
those  lights  burning  bright.* 
*  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
truly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
salute  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
[REAL  Most  of  us  here  cannot  imag- 
ine what  life  before  the  REA  was  like, 
but  many  of  my  constituents  probably 
remember  it  first  hand.  They  remem- 
ber the  difficulties  of  providing  whole- 
some food  for  their  families  because 
they  did  not  have  electric  refrigera- 
tors. They  spent  hours  performing 
tasks  that  now  take  only  seconds  be- 
cause now  they  have  electricity. 

With  the  advent  of  electricity  in 
rural  America  came  economic  develop- 
ment. Rural  electric  borrowers,  in  the 
past  20  years,  have  assisted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  new  jobs  in  mral  America,  not 
to  mention  the  millions  of  new  jobs 
that  were  created  because  of  electrifi- 
cation in  general.  Today  over  50  per- 
cent of  my  constituents  live  in  mral 
areas,  and  over  98  percent  of  them 
enjoy  electrical  service.  That  is  pretty 
impressive,  and  I  give  much  of  the 
credit  to  the  REA. 

The  success  story  does  not  end  with 
electricity.  In  1949,  the  REA  was 
granted  the  authority  to  make  loans 
for  telephone  service.  Never  again 
would  the  elderly,  the  young,  and  the 
helpless  be  isolated  by  the  many  miles 
that  separated  them  from  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  goal  of  rural  electrification  is 
being  met,  and  all  of  America  has  ben- 
efited. No  longer  is  mral  America  iso- 
lated from  mainstream  America. 
Indeed,  mral  America  Is  mainstream 
America. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  private  individ- 
uals to  be  so  successful.  The  last  50 
years  have  proven  that  such  partner- 
ships can  work.  Arkansans  continue  to 
be  Involved  in  bringing  efficient.  Inex- 
pensive electricity  to  our  State,  and  I 
am  proud  to  offer  my  congratulations 
and  heartfelt  thanks  to  them  on  this 
very  important  anniversary.* 
*  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  recogniz- 


ing the  Invaluable  contribution  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  made  during  the  past  50  years 
to  thousands  of  people  in  rural  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  believed  that 
all  men  were  created  equal  and  REA 
Programs  have  certainly  helped  bring 
equality  to  living  standards  In  rural 

In  1935,  electricity  reached  fewer 
than  12  ijercent  of  our  Nation's  farms. 
In  1982,  99  percent  of  our  farms  had 
electricity.  REA's  responsibility  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  this  vast 
network  Is  as  important  today  as  start- 
ing the  system  was  50  years  ago. 

Economic  growth  depends  upon 
strong  energy  networks  and  REA's 
role  in  these  networks  Is  cmclal  to  en- 
suring that  rural  America  shares  in 
the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation. 
Without  the  REA,  farm  families  and 
small  businesses  in  rural  areas  could 
be  priced  out  of  the  electric  market. 
No  doubt,  that  would  be  devastating  to 
the  economies  of  nu^  areas. 

We  must  take  this  50th  anniversary 
as  an  opportunity  to  repledge  our  sup- 
port for  the  RE:A  and  the  people 
which  It  serves. 

TCLEFRONi:  SERVICE  HI  RDHAL  AKERICA 

In  1949,  the  mission  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  telephone  service 
when  Congress  declared  a  national 
policy  of  assuring  the  availability  of 
adequate  telephone  service  to  the 
widest  practical  number  of  rural  users. 

Undoubtedly,  the  REA  Program  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  success  sto- 
ries of  our  Government  and  its  citizens 
working  together.  In  my  own  State  of 
Oklahoma,  only  32  percent  of  the 
farms  had  telephones  when  the  pro- 
gram began  In  1949.  Today,  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  State's  farms,  as  well 
as  many  rural  homes  and  businesses, 
have  telephones. 

The  story  of  the  Panhajidle  Tele- 
phone Co-op  in  Oklahoma  Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  success  of  this 
effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  living 
and  working  In  rural  areas. 

Back  In  1950,  no  commercial  tele- 
phone company  was  willing  to  assume 
the  task  of  providing  telephone  service 
to  the  rural  areas  of  the  Oklahoma 
Panhandle  with  extensions  into  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Colorsuio.  Even 
today  this  co-op  has  less  than  one  sub- 
scriber for  every  mile  of  telephone 
line.  The  task  was  not  economically  at- 
tractive, and  existing  telephone  com- 
panies were  not  eager  to  incur  great 
expense  and  risk  to  extend  lines  into 
these  remote  rural  areas. 

For  6  successive  years,  1962  to  1967, 
the  co-op  operated  at  annual  losses  in 
Its  struggle  to  meet  service  needs.  But 
It  never  gave  up.  Competent  manag- 
ers—formerly Bob  Jeffries  and  cur- 
rently Gary  Kennedy— along  with  the 
co-op's  succession  of  dedicated  board 
members,  fought  hard  and  made  great 


personal  sacrifices  to  explore  every 
possible  way  for  the  struggling  co-op 
to  meet  its  telephone  service  needs. 

In  1974,  the  co-op  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Nation's  co-ops  to  pioneer 
the  cost  study  method  of  dividing  toll 
revenues  with  Southwestern  Bell  and 
General  Telephone.  It  was  recognized 
that    although    this    new    procedure 
would  require  more  work  and  effort 
from  management  and  employees,  it 
would    produce    significantly    greater 
toll  Income  to  keep  local  rates  low. 
Ever  since,  balance  sheets  and  operat- 
ing statements  have  steadily  Improved. 
In   view    of    the    current    changing 
nature  of  teleconununicatlons  indus- 
try,  the  co-op  alerted  its  customers 
that       telephone       service       pricing 
through-out  the  Nation  Is  changing 
drastically— more  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  Court  and  regulatory  commis- 
sion efforts  to  Induce  competition  into 
telephone    services    are    forcing    the 
price  of  most  telephone  services  to  be 
changed  to  reflect  their  precise  cost 
levels.  Co-op  representatives  appeared 
before  a  panel  of  State  and  Federal 
commissioners  to  argue  the  case  for 
preserving  affordable  local  telephone 
rates  for  small  rural  conununities.  Uni- 
versal service  at  affordable  rates  must 
be  preserved  or  we  will  end  up  with 
universal  service  only  for  those  who 
can  afford  it.  The  deregulation  of  air- 
line rates  has  either  eliminated  service 
or  has  produced  tremendous  Increases 
in  airfares  for  rural  towns.  Deregula- 
tion of  telephone  services  must  not 
force  the  rural  citizen  to  give  up  his 
telephone  or  even  curtail  its  use. 

The  opportunity  for  Panhandle 
Telephone  Co-op  to  succeed  was  made 
possible  by  a  loan  from  REA.  On  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  REA  Program 
and  the  36th  anniversary  of  the  tele- 
phone program  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  agency  for  helping  to  pro- 
vide adequate  affordable  telephone 
service  to  constituents  in  my  district.  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  an  addition- 
al 50  years  of  service  to  mral  areas 
throughout  the  country.* 
*  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  honor  and  privilege  to  partici- 
pate In  the  special  order  today  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program. 

The  REA  means  a  great  deal  to  me 
and  to  my  district  in  particular.  Out  of 
the  18  REA's  serving  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 11  are  in  my  district. 

Little  did  President  Roosevelt  know 
when  he  signed  an  Executive  order 
back  in  1935  to  create  the  REA  that  so 
many  lives  would  be  touched  and  af- 
fected by  his  hope  of  bringing  power 
to  rural  areas. 

As  of  January  1,  1985,  Florida's  mraJ 
electric  cooperatives  were  serving 
more  than  480,000  people  over  46,000 
miles  of  line.  Over  the  years,  these  low 
densities  have  continued  to  present 
difficult  economics  for  the  mral  elec- 
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trie  systems  and  In  Florida  there  are 
only  10.4  consumers  per  mile  of  line,  a 
challenging  task  to  this  day. 

The  rural  electric  leaders  of  our 
State  and  throughout  the  Nation  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  contribu- 
tions thay  have  made  to  this  Nation. 
Happy  50th  anniversary  to  REA.  rural 
electrification,  and  to  all  its  leadership 
and  members.* 

•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
light  has  long  symbolized  creativity 
and  progress.  But  light  was  more  than 
a  symbol  for  the  majority  of  rural 
Americans  in  the  1930's  who  lived 
without  benefit  of  electricity.  Light 
was  a  badly  needed  service.  As  late  as 
the  mid-1930's.  9  out  of  10  rural  homes 
were  without  electric  service.  Since 
businesses  and  factories  tended  to 
locate  in  cities  where  electric  power 
was  readily  available,  rural  economies 
were  vitually  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture. Yet  without  electricity,  agricul- 
tural production  was  inefficient,  and 
rural  life  was  characterized  by  hard 
work  and  drudgery. 

On  May  11,  1935.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  created  the  Rural  Ele- 
crification  Administration  [REA]  by 
Executive  order.  REA  switched  rural 
America  on  with  electrical  power.  But 
it  was  the  involvement  of  the  rural 
people  themselves  that  really  provided 
power  for  the  electrification  effort. 
Farmer-owned  cooperatives,  many 
newly  organized  for  the  REA  loans, 
worked  energetically  and  vigorously  to 
obtain  REA  loans  and  being  electricity 
to  the  countryside.  Their  cooperative 
efforts  brought  light  to  niral  America 
and  set  the  stage  for  growth  and 
progress. 

As  we  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  remember  and  re- 
count this  story  in  American  history. 
It  is  also  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  Americans  who  today  devote 
their  energies  to  delivering  electricity 
to  rural  America. 

Rural  electric  systems  are  consumer- 
owned  utilities  serving  rural  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  More 
than  1.000  rural  electric  systems  form 
a  rural  electric  network.  In  addition,  in 
39  of  the  46  SUtes  in  which  rural  elec- 
tric systems  are  located,  statewide  or- 
ganizations exist.  These  organizations 
represent  members'  interests  and  co- 
ordinate such  services  as  communica- 
tions, training,  purchasing,  billing,  and 
research.  Through  the  efforts  of  all  in- 
volved in  rund  electrification,  the  life- 
line of  electrical  power  is  brought  to 
farms,  homes,  schools,  community  in- 
stitutions, and  conunercial  enterprises. 

On  this  anniversary  occasion,  I  want 
to  say  thank  you  to  those  who  keep 
the  lights  burning  across  rural  Amer- 
ica.* 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rural  electrification  movement, 
spawned  in  the  New  Deal,  is  one  of  the 
great  success  stories  of  our  recent  his- 


tory. In  just  50  years,  its  efforts  have 
transformed  the  face  of  rural  America. 
As  the  very  fine  book  put  out  by 
NRECA.  "The  Next  Greatest  Thing: 
50  Years  of  Rural  Electrification  in 
America."  says: 

Because  there  Is  electricity,  the  American 
fanner  and  rancher  has  been  able  to  In- 
crease his  productivity  to  easily  feed  our 
nation  and  to  help  feed  a  hungry  world— at 
a  cost  that  allows  Americans  to  spend  less  of 
their  Income  for  food  than  people  of  any 
other  nation  In  the  world.  Because  there  Is 
electricity,  millions  of  acres  of  otherwise 
arid  or  marginal  farmland  can  be  Irrigated, 
stabilizing  food  production  and  lessening  po- 
tential perils  of  drought  and  famine.  Be- 
cause there  Is  electricity.  Americans  eat 
fresh  foods  of  a  quality  that  defies  compari- 
son with  those  of  Just  a  generation  ago.  Be- 
cause there  is  electricity,  small  industries— 
or  large  ones— can  locate  in  rural  areas,  di- 
minishing population  pressures  on  Ameri- 
ca's cities.  Because  there  is  electricity,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  a  real  choice  about 
where  and  how  they  want  to  live. 

This  is  one  urban  Congressman  who 
understands  that  the  well-being  of  our 
cities,  and  indeed  the  health  of  our 
entire  economy,  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  prosperity  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. And  while  I  join  in  celebrating  50 
years  of  progress,  I  also  share  with  the 
rural  electric  co-ops  the  belief  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  in  this 
town,  the  job  is  not  done.  There  is  still 
much  to  do  in  maintaining  and  build- 
ing upon  work  of  the  past  half  centu- 
ry. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  is  designed  to  allow  rural  co-ops 
to  compete  on  a  more  equitable  foot- 
ing with  other  businesses  in  providing 
employee  pension  benefits.  Specifical- 
ly, my  bill  aims  to  correct  an  oversight 
In  current  law  in  which  NRECA's  pen- 
sion is  excluded  from  the  increasingly 
popular  salary  reduction  pension  sav- 
ings program  authorized  by  section 
401(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
simply  because  it  is  not  a  profit  shar- 
ing or  stock  bonus  plan. 

Our  national  pension  policy  has 
sought  to  encourage  a  broad  spectrum 
of  Americans  to  save  for  their  retire- 
ment and  section  401(k)  was  adopted 
in  furtherance  of  that  policy.  Yet  be- 
cause of  their  very  nature,  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  do  not  have  stockhold- 
ers and  are  nonprofit  organizations. 
Thus,  they  have  been  denied  the  pen- 
sion benefits  available  to  most  public 
utility  companies,  for  example. 

My  bill  would  explicitly  allow  de- 
fined contribution  plans  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  to  include  a  qualified 
cash  or  deferred  arrangement  to  en- 
courage pension  savings.  Since  the  leg- 
islation is  narrowly  drawn  to  include 
only  rural  electric  cooperatives,  the 
revenue  loss  will  be  negligible  accord- 
ing to  the  Joint  Tax  Committee.  At  a 
time  of  great  concern  over  the  deficit, 
this  is  a  very  important  point  in  the 
bill's  chances  for  success. 


In  closing,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  men  and  women  who  have  built 
and  sustained  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Program.  But,  truly,  their  monu- 
ment is  their  work,  which  has  so  en- 
riched the  lives  of  millions  of  rural 
Americans.* 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  50  years  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Administration.  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  less  than  one  lifetime 
ago  rural  Americans  lived  much  like 
their  pioneering  ancestors.  Before  the 
coming  of  REA  life  in  rural  America 
was  ruled  by  the  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  done  by  daylight.  Without 
the  modem  conveniences  of  electrical 
appliances  and  farm  equipment  life 
was  hard  and  there  seemed  little  that 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  standard 
of  living.  Only  the  wealthy  could 
afford  electricity  in  the  country.  The 
average  rural  American  cotUd  not 
escape  from  the  dally  drudgery  of 
working  without  the  assistance  of  elec- 
tricity. That  was  before  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt created  the  REA.  This  step  gave 
rural  Americans  the  opportunity  to 
help  themselves,  improve  living  condi- 
tions, and  increase  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. The  Government  provided 
the  opportunity  but  it  was  the  people 
of  rural  America  that  brought  about 
electrification  through  hard  work,  or- 
ganization, and  the  cooperative.  It  is 
this  spirit  that  today  keeps  over  1,000 
rural  electric  systems  serving  25  mil- 
lion consumers  in  the  most  remote 
areas  of  our  Nation.  In  recognition  of 
this  achievement  it  is  fitting  that  we 
conunemorate  the  beginnings  of  this 
great  program.* 

•  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  J.J.  Pickle  and 
KiKA  OE  LA  Garza  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Having  been  raised  on  a  farm  I  know 
first  hand  what  a  great  value  REA  has 
been  to  rural  America. 

Since  1935  our  country  has  been 
growing  from  mud  roads  and  kerosene 
lanterns  to  super  highways  and 
modem  farms,  thanks  in  great  part  to 
this  great  program  of  electricity  and 
telephones  provided  by  REA. 

As  one  farmer  to  another  I  salute 
these  great  achievements  for  America 
and  wish  REA  well  for  the  future.  I 
want  to  thank  my  close  friends  for 
taking  this  time.* 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  1935.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  an  Executive  order 
creating  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration [REA]  to  bring  power  to 
rural  America.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
success  stories  launched  by  any  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  agency  was  created,  only  1 
out  of  every  10  farms  had  electric  serv- 
ice. In  the  early  months  of  the  devel- 
opment of  RELA.  it  l>ecame  clear  that 


power  companies  were  not  Interested 
in  REA's  plan  to  construct  electric 
lines  with  loan  funds  that  were  to  be 
used  on  an  area-wide  basis.  REA  field 
personnel  and  the  agency's  engineers 
and  planners  in  Washington  found  in- 
stead that  it  was  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives, a  familiar  form  of  rural  business 
enterprise,  which  were  coming  to  the 
forefront,  many  of  them  newly  orga- 
nized for  the  REA  loans. 

Rural  life  and  work,  rural  society 
itself,  was  transformed  forever  when 
rural  areas  became  electrified.  The 
entire  process,  organizationally  and 
technically,  was  a  test  of  the  ingenui- 
ty, resolve  and  skills  of  rural  citizens 
and  their  leaders. 

Georgia  has  several  cooperatives 
which  build  generating  and  distribut- 
ing plants,  and  provide  power  at  com- 
paratively low  costs  to  thousands  of 
Georgians  in  rural  areas.  I  have  seen 
first  haild  what  a  difference  REA  can 
make  to  bring  opportunity  to  rural 
users  and  rural  businesses.  The  facili- 
tation of  telephone  and  electric  serv- 
ices has  permitted  a  section  of  the 
country  that  might  have  been  left 
behind  to  keep  up  with  more  populous 
areas  where  the  conununication  and 
energy  industries  prosper.  The  RELA 
has  played  an  important  role  in  unify- 
ing numerous  small  communities  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life. 

Again.  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  50th  armiversary.  Univer- 
sal electric  and  telephone  service  has 
become  a  near-reality  because  of 
REA's  efforts,  and  all  Americans- 
urban  and  rural— have  t>enefited  from 
this  achievement.* 

*  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cel- 
ebrate today  the  golden  anniversary 
when  opportunity  was  extended  to 
rural  America  some  50  years  ago— the 
creation  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  which  brought  electricity  to 
millions  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  left  in  the  dark  as  our  Nation 
surged  to  the  forefront  of  a  bright  new 
age  of  technology. 

Nearly  99  percent  of  rural  house- 
holds now  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
electricity,  a  monumental  achievement 
directly  related  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Witness  the  growth  of  rural 
cooperatives  in  Kentucky  today:  some 
26  electrical  distribution  cooperatives 
serve  400,000  separately  metered  ac- 
counts throughout  the  State. 

The  economic  challenges  of  the 
1980's  are  similar  in  scope  to  those  our 
forebearers  faced  when  the  campaign 
for  universal  rural  electricity  was  bom 
a  half  century  ago.  Absent  REA's 
strong  partnership  with  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  the  dream  we  know 
today  as  reality  may  never  have  been 
obtained. 

We  salute  today  those  whose  vision 
of  a  better  America  inspired  the  rural 


electrification  movement  half  a  centu- 
ry ago.  On  behalf  of  their  heirs— 
nearly  all  rural  Americans  who  now 
have  electricity— we  are  eternally 
grateful.* 

*  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  11— 
this  coming  Saturday— marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration— more 
familarly  known  as  the  REA.  I  rise 
today  to  conunemorate  that  anniversa- 
ry and  commend  the  fine  Job  that  the 
REA  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  done  in  "turning  on  the  lights" 
in  rural  America. 

In  1985,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
world  without  electricity.  But  in  1935. 
most  of  rural  America  was  without 
electricity,  and  most  rural  Americans 
lived  In  intolerably  primitive  condi- 
tions. Nowadays,  we  tend  to  romanti- 
cize about  those  times  when  a  farmer 
milked  his  cows  by  lantem  light  or  a 
mother  scrubbed  her  clothes  on  a 
washboard  or  children  carried  water 
from  the  well  to  the  house.  As  roman- 
tic as  this  scene  may  be  now,  it  was  a 
tragedy  in  1935,  and  on  May  11,  50 
years  ago.  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt signed  the  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing the  REA. 

This  important  Executive  order,  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act— intro- 
duced by  the  late  great  Sam  Ray- 
bum— brought  abut  the  most  dramatic 
change  ever  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  in  rural  areas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farmers  no  longer  had  to  milk  their 
cows  by  lantem  light,  mothers  could 
own  labor  saving  electric  appliances, 
and  children  could  get  water  from  the 
tap  inside  the  house  rather  than 
having  to  go  to  the  well.  Electricity 
transformed  these  people's  lives  from 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  slavery  to  a  life 
of  just  plain  hard  work. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  REA, 
neighbors  joined  with  neighbors  to 
form  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
worked  together  to  make  electricity  a 
reality.  These  cooperatives  are  a  testa- 
ment to  the  American  spirit  of  hard 
work  and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  before  I  came  to 
this  House,  and  through  my  position 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  have 
seen  the  fine  work  that  rural  electric 
cooperatives  have  done  in  bringing 
electricity  to  rural  areas.  The  afford- 
able electricity  provided  by  coopera- 
tives has  allowed  the  expansion  of  ag- 
ribusiness, and  has  brought  about 
technological  changes  that  make 
American  Agriculture  the  envy  of  the 
entire  world.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  spurred  the 
growth  of  industry  in  rural  areas, 
bringing  much  needed  jobs  to  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  laeen 
doomed  to  a  life  of  unemployment. 

As  much  of  a  success  story  as  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  been,  they 
are  still  needed  as  much  today  as  they 
were  back  in  1935  to  provide  afford- 
able electric  power  to  rural  America. 


Unfortunately,  on  the  eve  of  the 
REIA's  50th  anniversary,  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  two  proposals  thaV 
would  effectively  eliminate  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  the  reliable  serv- 
ice they  provide.  One  proposal  is  to 
eliminate  the  REA  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Division.  The  other  proposal— a 
plan  to  replace  the  REA's  general 
fund  rule  with  a  working  capital  crite- 
rion—would make  70  percent  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  ineligible 
for  new  REIA  loans  or  advances  on  al- 
ready approved  loans.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  time  that  we  are  trying  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  recovery,  it 
makes  little  sense  for  this  administra- 
tion to  eliminate  one  of  the  best  vehi- 
cles for  economic  growth  and  recovery. 

I  want  to  commend  the  REA  and  ail 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  for 
their  dedication  over  the  past  50  years, 
and  I  look  forward  to  their  continued 
service  for  the  next  50.  Thank  you.* 
*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Agricultiu-e  Committee.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]  for  taking  this  special 
order  today.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
them  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  [REIA] 
on  its  50th  anniversary. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  today  that 
up  until  the  mid-1930'8  only  10  percent 
of  all  the  farms  in  this  country  had 
electric  service.  It  was  not  until  1936. 
when  the  REA  was  created  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  that  a  serious  effort 
was  undertaken  to  "turn  on  the 
lights"  in  rural  America.  Today,  as  a 
result  of  REA  and  the  very  dedicated 
and  hardworking  people  who  made  it  a 
success,  99  percent  of  U.S.  farms  enjoy 
electric  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  have  been 
worth  the  effort  if  this  work  had  only 
been  done  to  make  life  more  conven- 
ient for  those  in  our  Nation  who  chose 
to  farm  the  land  and  provide  food  for 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  alone  would  have  been  a  worthy 
goal.  But,  the  REA's  effect  has  been 
much  greater. 

The  more  than  1,000  rural  electric 
cooperatives  across  the  country  have 
enabled  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  to  increase  productivity  tre- 
mendously, for  obvious  reasons.  Small 
businesses,  as  weU  as  larger  ones,  have 
been  able  to  move  to  a  more  rural  set- 
ting because  of  the  availability  of  elec- 
tricity. That  has  meant  new  jobs  and 
better  opportimities  for  everyone  in- 
volved. 

Another  positive  result  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  REA  and  the  rural  coop- 
eratives have  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  conununlties  they  serve.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  co-ops  are  the  leaders  In 
those  commimities  and  they  have 
worked  over  the  years  to  continue  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  these 
people. 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  REA  has 
been  good  for  Mlmlnippl.  Our  State  Is 
,  predominately  rural  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  It  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  to  find  homes  without  elec- 
tricity in  the  1930's  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  The  REA  helped  change  all 
that  and  the  cooperatives  are  at  work 
today  making  sure  that  the  systems 
are  updated  and  things  are  running 
smoothly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  what  the 
creation  of  the  REA  has  meant  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  rural  America.  I  am  proud  to 
take  part  in  this  recognition  of  its 
golden  anniversary.* 
•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  offering  recognition 
and  praise  for  a  program  that  in  50 
short  years  has  had  the  moat  pro- 
found of  impacts  on  rural  America: 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program.  At 
the  outset.  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Kika  db  la  Gakza.  for  re- 
serving time  today  for  this  special  trib- 
ute. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  predom- 
inately rural  district  in  South  Caroli- 
na, I  can  attest  to  the  lifelines,  both 
economic  and  social,  rural  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  have  provided 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  340.000 
business  and  residential  customers  are 
currently  served  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems in  South  Carolina— over  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  rural  elec- 
tric customers  nationwide. 

In  1935.  when  the  REA  Program  was 
established  by  Executive  order  by 
then- President  FYanUin  D.  Roosevelt, 
only  2  percent  of  South  Carolina's 
farms  were  electrified.  By  1978.  that 
number  had  climbed  to  98  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  immeasurable 
impact  electrification  has  had  on  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans, the  economic  impact  of  greatly 
increased  agricultural  productivity  Is 
impressive  as  well.  Farmers  whose  pro- 
duction feed  an  average  of  20  Ameri- 
cans in  1935.  now  feed  an  average  of  75 
persons  per  farmer. 

As  impressive  as  the  statistics  re- 
garding increased  productivity  and 
economic  activity  are,  perhaps  the 
modt  lasting  and  significant  Impact 
the  rural  electric  program  has  had  has 
been  on  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America.  Not  only  has  rural  America 
been  brought  directly  into  the  main- 
stream of  life  in  this  great  Nation,  but 
the  overall  health  and  well-beinis  of 
these  Americans  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  provision  of  basic  serv- 
ices most  Americans  have  taken  for 
granted  for  many  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone services  have  and  will  continue 
to  have  substantial  Impacts  on  rural 
America.  And  since  1935,  most  admin- 


istration's have  worked  hand-ln-hand 
to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
mechanisms  to  allow  these  services  to 
be  delivered  efficiently. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
passed  comprehensive  legislation 
aimed  at  shoring  up  the  Federal  fund 
which  provides  the  lending  base  on 
which  this  program  rests.  It  was  a 
comprehensive  reform  package,  draft- 
ed in  recognition  of  the  present  con- 
straints on  Federal  spending,  that 
would  have  gradually  increased  inter- 
est rates  to  REA  borrowers  while  re- 
jecting less  thoughtful  approaches 
that  simply  eliminating  many  of  these 
necessary  loan  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  «  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  it  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  my  aim  to 
ensure  that  all  Federal  spending  Is 
carefully  scrutinized  and  reductions 
effected  equiUbly.  The  REA  Program 
wHI  necessarily  be  a  part  of  this 
review.  I  intend  to  utilize  my  efforts, 
however,  to  ensure  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  is  aware  of  the  outstanding 
record  of  success  of  this  program,  and 
its  vital  role  in  rural  America. 

Proposals  aimed  at  immediately  in- 
creasing interest  costs  to  borrowers 
from  the  REA.  as  well  as  interest  rates 
on  repayment  of  existing  debt  from 
Federal  Power  Marketing  Administra- 
tions—which are  often  significant 
sources  of  energy  for  rural  electric  sys- 
tems—serve only  to  undermine  the 
services  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperative  must  provide. 

In  fact,  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested to  note  that  based  on  1984  fig- 
ures, the  electric  rates  charged  by 
rural  cooperatives  were  higher  than 
rates  charged  by  neighboring  utilities 
72.3  percent  of  the  time.  In  South 
Carolina,  over  one-half  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  must  charge  rates 
higher  than  neighboring  utilities. 

While  we  must  appreciate  and  ac- 
knowledge the  very  Important  budget 
constraints  we  face,  and  the  need  to 
take  effective  action  to  lower  Federal 
deficits,  measures  aimed  simply  at  un- 
dercutting the  goals  and  objectives  of 
successful  Federal  programs  must  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  work  closely 
with  my  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Oarza],  on  this  issue  during  this  Con- 
gress. There  are  few.  If  any.  programs 
that  have  such  a  positive  and  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  r\iral  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
our  colleagues  In  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Program. 

Special  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
leaders  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, which  serve  an  important  part  of 
the  population  in  my  home  district  in 
the  Florida  Keys,  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  salute  the  dedica- 
tion and  leadership  of  the  president 
and  manager  of  the  Florida  Keys  Elec- 


tric Cooperative,  the  members  who 
own  It,  and  that  of  the  Florida  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  Association. 
Their  accomplishments  and  progress 
over  the  years  have  helped  the  Florida 
Keys  accommodate  Its  unpredicatably 
rapid  population  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Florida  Keys  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, located  in  Tavemler  in  the  Flori- 
da Keys,  was  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1940.  Its  45th  annual  meeting 
will  soon  take  place.  Although  not  a 
farming  area  like  other  areas  served 
by  cooperatives,  the  community  which 
FKEC  serves  was  in  the  1940's  primar- 
ily a  fishing  area.  This  fishing  conrniu- 
nity  provided  the  impetus  for  bringing 
electric  service  Into  the  Florida  Keys. 

Back  then,  the  Florida  Keys  consist- 
ed of  only  a  few  fishing  camps,  a  few 
houses  for  conunercial  fishermen, 
some  stores,  a  few  Red  Cross  hurri- 
cane cottages,  and  a  lot  of  mangroves. 
Only  59  consumers  received  electric 
power  for  about  6  hours  a  day  from 
small  generating  plants.  A  few  pio- 
neers, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
lack  of  electric  service,  banded  togeth- 
er to  request  the  Federal  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  to  assist 
them  financially  in  establishing  an 
economically  feasible,  community- 
owned  and  built  power  system  in  an 
area  not  served  by  other  utilities.  As 
the  need  for  electricity  grew,  FKEC 
expanded  Its  operations  so  that  its 
generating  capacity  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  populace,  businesses,  and 
fishing  Industry. 

Today,  the  continued  success  of  the 
operations  of  the  cooperative  remains 
strong.  Looking  forward,  FKEC's  most 
important  step  for  the  future  power 
supply  of  the  Florida  Keys  was  an 
agreement  for  the  interconnection 
with  the  City  Electric  System  of  Key 
West  and  the  proposed  wheeling  of 
power  to  the  co-op. 

This  investor-owned  utility  is  a 
member  of  a  parent  organization  lo- 
cated in  Tallahassee,  the  Florida 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Associa- 
tion, which  also  deserves  special  men- 
tion. The  16  rural  electric  cooperatives 
which  are  members  of  the  association 
provide  dependable  service  to  over  1 
million  citizens  in  49  counties  in  Flori- 
da. These  individual  cooperatives 
depend  on  the  insights  and  guidance 
of  the  association's  leaders  and  staff  to 
assist  them  in  their  many  needs.  The 
association  has  called  on  me  many 
times  to  discuss  various  legislative 
Issues  of  interest  to  them,  and  I  am 
happy  to  continue  my  dialog  with 
them. 

Again,  I  Join  our  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  rural  electrification  of  America. 
This  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  celebra- 
tion, for  without  rural  electrification, 
America— and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict—would have  greatly  suffered.* 
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•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration [REA]  on  its  50th  anniversary. 
Hailing  from  a  predominantly  rural 
area  in  south  Georgia,  I  have,  wit- 
nessed firsthand  the  positive  changes 
that  have  Uken  through  the  work  of 
the  REA. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had 
the  foresight  to  establish  the  REA  on 
May  U.  1935.  and  he  was  followed  1 
year  later  with  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
which  funded  the  REA.  The  subse- 
quent success  of  the  REA  came  largely 
from  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  Americans  throughout  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country.  As  we  face 
what  is  considered  one  of  the  worst  fi- 
nancial crises  in  the  Nation's  farm  belt 
since  the  Great  Depression,  we  should 
take  note  of  the  dedication  and  inner 
strength  of  those  same  Americans, 
who  were  able  to  bounce  back  from 
the  depression  and  set  the  country  on 
a  road  to  prosperity  again. 

REA  cooperatives  today  bring  a 
standard  of  living  to  rural  America 
that  is  comparable  to  urban  areas.  We 
should  indeed  be  proud  of  the  REA's 
outstanding  record  of  achievement  as 
we  salute  50  years  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion.* 

*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  the  rural 
electrification  program  on  this,  its 
50th  anniversary. 

Only  50  years  ago,  millions  of  rural 
Americans  routinely  used  wood-burn- 
ing stoves  to  cook,  kerosene  lanterns 
for  light,  and  hand  pumps  to  get  their 
water.  Less  than  1  farm  in  10  nation- 
wide had  the  luxury  of  basic  electrical 
service.  This  harsh  lifestyle  was 
changed  by  the  creation  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  [REA] 
in  1935.  This  agency  assisted  rural 
communities  to  obtain  financing 
which  permitted  them  to  build  gener- 
ating stations,  transmission  and  distri- 
bution lines.  The  low  interest  charged 
kept  the  cost  of  electricity  equal  to 
what  was  paid  by  their  urban  counter- 
parts. Later,  this  agency  provided  the 
means  for  rural  areas  to  extend  and 
improve  their  telephone  service. 

Today  we  salute  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  program  which  brought  rural 
America  some  of  the  comforts  which 
had  been  available  to  urban  dwellers 
for  years.  This  program  provided  af- 
fordable, reliable  electricity  in  the 
quiet  comers  of  the  country.  These 
areas  were  routinely  avoided  by  the 
large  power  companies  because  of  the 
large  investment  required  for  startup 
and  the  small  return  on  the  dollar. 
From  the  REA  came  the  electric  coop- 
eratives. Today  there  are  still  almost 
1,000  electric  cooperatives  located  In 
46  States.  Two  cooperatives  in  my  dis- 
trict, southern  Maryland  and  Chop- 
tank,  serve  over  90,000  homes  thanks 
to  REA. 


Rural  America  is  not  as  large  as  It 
was  50  years  ago.  Our  population  is 
centered  around  urban  au^as  where 
electricity  is  easily  and  readily  avail- 
able. However,  those  that  have  re- 
mained in  rural  areas,  many  of  them 
ranchers  and  farmers  providing  for 
the  needs  of  their  fellow  Americans, 
still  depend  on  the  rural  electrification 
program  to  assure  a  dependable  con- 
tinuation of  affordable  energy. 

In  1973  the  Congress  created  the  re- 
volving fimd.  an  independent,  long- 
term  source  of  capital  which  provides 
insured  loans  to  finance  the  rural  co- 
operatives. The  low  Interest  charged 
for  these  loans  guarantees  those  re- 
ceiving electricity  in  remote  areas  will 
pay  no  more  than  those  in  the  cities. 

In  spite  of  all  the  service  that  the 
REA  has  provided  over  the  decades,  it 
is  in  trouble  and  faces  an  end  of  serv- 
ices. The  1986  ceiling  is  $800  million 
with  no  new  guaranteed  loans  sched- 
uled and  the  lending  program  is  to  be 
phased  out  entirely  in  1990.  This 
demise  comes  at  a  time  when  this  pro- 
gram continues  to  provide  the  same 
dependable  service  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  provide.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Program. 

Much  of  rural  America  is  facing  con- 
tinuing and  escalating  financial  loss 
and  stress.  This  problem  is  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  plight  of  our  agricul- 
tural industry.  We  carmot  turn  our 
backs  on  those  families  who  have  al- 
ready sacrificed  so  much.  The  basic 
quality  of  life  requires  the  availability 
of  affordable  electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  Members,  in 
1985.  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
REA  and  its  goal  to  provide  electricity 
to  rural  America,  it  would  be  a  cruel 
act  if  we  let  this  important  program 
slip  away  when  it  is  the  backbone  of 
electricity  in  rural  areas.  I  ask  you  to 
join  today  in  saluting  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  REA  and  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  and  also  commit 
yourselves  to  protecting  this  program 
for  the  citizens  of  America  who 
depend  on  it,  and  us.* 
*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  ar- 
ranged by  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  la  Garza  and  Mr.  Pickle]  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program. 

There  was  a  time  when  90  percent  of 
all  rural  Americans  did  not  have 
access  to  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice. With  the  establishment  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  May  11, 
1935,  however,  a  movement  of  coop- 
eration between  the  Government  and 
the  rural  community  was  begun  that 
has  resulted  today  in  the  participation 
of  25  million  Americans  in  our  rural 
electric  systems.  Individuals  who  oth- 
erwise would  not  have  had  the  chance 
to    utilize    electricity    for    light    and 


power  were  able  to  do  so  and  farmers 
began  to  recognize  the  potential  for 
electricity  in  their  daily  work. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  relatively  dense  population,  the 
number  of  electrified  farms  50  years 
ago  was  only  25  percent.  Today,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  over 
600.000  consumers  are  served  by  our 
nonprofit,  consumer-owned  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Rural  electrification  has  a  proud  his- 
tory. Virtually  every  comer  of  our 
Nation  today  has  access  to  electric 
service,  largely  because  of  the  work  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
The  REA  has  been  a  very  successful 
Government  program  that  has  helped 
to  provide  access  to  electricity  to  mil- 
lions of  rural  Americans  while  helping 
to  provide  lower  cost  food  to  our 
urban  population.  Thus,  the  future  of 
the  American  farmer  and  rural  Ameri- 
cans continues  to  be  linked  with  our 
rural  electric  systems.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  anniversary  will  serve  to  un- 
derline the  importance  of  having  an 
effective  rural  electrification  system 
playing  a  pivotal  role  in  helping  us  to 
address  the  current  problems  facing 
the  American  farmer.  The  REA  has 
established  a  true  partnership  of  the 
people  with  the  Government  and  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  for  all  those 
who  have  participated  in  a  difficult 
job  splendidly  done.* 
*  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Program  which  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  [REA]. 

The  programs  of  the  REIA  literally 
brought  American  farms  out  of  the 
dark  ages  and  changed  the  face  of 
rural  America  forever.  Because  of  the 
modernization  programs  of  the  REA. 
American  farming  became  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  productive  agricultural  en- 
deavor in  the  world. 

Although  my  district  is  in  an  urban 
area,  everyone  in  my  State  experiences 
the  benefits  of  the  REA  programs— 
from  farmers  to  urban  dwellers  with 
summer  homes  throughout  Wisconsin. 
I  will  continue  to  support  the  work  of 
the  REA  and  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  on 
the  subject  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
[Prom  the  MUwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  7.  19851 
REA  Is  50.  Mom  Powbb  To  It 

Hatixy.  WI.— Prank  Rombalski.  69. 
scratched  the  back  of  his  memory  for  a 
moment  but  then  wondered,  why? 

"It's  such  a  nice  thing  to  forget."  he  said. 

But  then  he  reached  back  again  and  the 
memories  formed  one  little  smile  after  an- 
other, not  because  of  the  tWngs  he  had  for- 
gotten but  because  of  the  miracle  that  al- 
lowed them  to  be  put  behind. 

The  miracle  is  light. 

This  is  the  year  of  anniversaries  in  Amer- 
ica—40  years  since  Iwo  Jima,  10  since  the 
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fall  of  Saigon,  and  1  since  Cyndl  Lauper 
became  a  itar. 

But  In  aome  ways  more  slsnlflcantly  than 
any  of  thoae.  1M5  also  Is  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  act  that  brought  rural  Amer- 
ica out  of  the  dark  ages. 

Though  It  means  little  to  those  of  us  bom 
Into  a  world  of  blow  dryers  and  electric  gui- 
tars, around  farmhouses  the  birth  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  Is  not 
going  unnoticed. 

Pranii  and  Louise  Rombalslil  remembered, 
as  did  Earl  and  June  Olsen.  who  live  west  of 
lola.  lola  is  the  home  of  the  Central  Wis- 
consin Electric  Cooperative  that  finally 
brought  electricity  to  their  farms  in  the 
mid- 1940s. 

"It  brought  the  city  to  the  country."  Rom- 
balskisaid. 

"It  revolutionized  rural  America."  Olsen 
said. 

The  REA  was  conceived  and  ordered  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who  had  concluded 
that  rural  America  had  gone  without  elec- 
tricity long  enough. 

American  cities  were  plugged  in  by  then. 
There  were  lights,  refrigerators  and  power 
to  run  pumps  for  indoor  plumbing.  But  the 
wires  seldom  stretched  to  the  countryside. 
Utilities  considered  farms  too  far  apart  to 
make  rural  electrification  possible  and  prof- 
itable. 

Many  farmers  felt  short-changed  even  if 
they  understood  the  economics. 

"You  weren't  a  second-rate  citizen,  but 
you  couldn't  have  refrigeration,"  said  Olsen. 
72.  "We  didn't  have  water  in  the  house." 

Louise  Rombalslti  said.  "Tou  had  to  make 
do.  that's  all  there  was  to  It." 

But  after  the  REA  was  formed,  there  was 
more  to  it.  It  offered  rural  cltisens  who 
formed  cooperatives  the  low-coat  loans 
needed  to  plant  poles  and  string  wire  along 
country  roads.  They  then  could  contract 
with  the  utilities  that  had  previously 
snubbed  them  and  buy  current  to  replace 
the  lanterns  in  the  bams,  houses  and 
schools  of  rural  America. 

Olaen  filled  out  his  membership  card  on 
the  hood  of  the  organizer's  car.  RombalslLl, 
who  went  from  farm  to  farm  to  enlist  co-op 
members,  said  some  fanners  had  to  save  for 
a  few  months  to  get  the  $5  fee,  but  that  the 
army  of  this  revolution  had  no  opponents. 

Even  Ijefore  the  lines  went  up,  farmers 
hired  contractors  to  prepare  their  buildings 
for  power. 

"The  engineers  at  my  place  came  kitty- 
comer  across  a  field  and.  of  course.  I  don't 
think  we  cared  where  they  put  the  poles  at 
the  time, "  Olsen  said.  "Afterwards,  I  think 
they  probably  could  have  put  them  in  a 
little  handier  place,  but  we  Just  were  glad  to 
get  current." 

Current  in  the  lines  and  current  with  the 
times.  That  was  when  fanners  milked  cows 
by  hand  in  the  yellow  light  of  kerosene  lan- 
terns and  tried  not  to  have  to  go  into  the 
hayloft  after  dark. 

"You  had  to  carry  that  lantern  with  you. 
and  it  wasn't  a  very  safe  thing,"  Olsen  said. 
"There  were  a  few  fires  that  were  caused  by 
that,  but  when  electricity  came  ...  it  was  a 
great  thing  for  farmers." 

And  farm  women,  for  whom  life  was  very 
hard. 

Louise  Rombalski,  68,  who  looked  after 
her  nine  children  and  14  cattle  while  Prank 
taught  school  at  Galloway  during  the  1940s, 
said:  "I  only  remember  the  worst  part  of  it. 
pumping  water  by  hand  for  14  cattle  twice  a 
day  for  45  minutes.  The  kids  would  watch 
me  until  they'd  get  tired. " 


But  she  couldn't  get  tired  t>ecau8e  there 
was  not  power  for  a  pump  and  the  water 
was  needed. 

June  Olsen  said: 

"You  worked  all  the  time.  You  carried  the 
wood  in  to  heat  the  stove  and  that  turned 
Into  ashes  and  you  had  to  carry  it  out.  You 
carried  your  water  in.  and  then  you  carried 
it  out.  You  worked  all  the  time  and  you 
were  tired  by  the  end  of  the  day.  It's  a 
wonder  farmers  lived  to  be  so  old." 

Not  all  lived  long  enough  to  see'  rural 
America  Into  the  bright  UghU  of  the  30th 
century.  Olsen's  father  died  In  1937.  after 
the  REA  was  formed  but  before  electricity 
reached  his  farm  near  Roabolt. 

"I  often  thought  of  that. "  Olsen  said.  "It 
sure  would  have  been  wonderful  if  he  could 
have  seen  that.  I  lived  with  my  mother  until 
she  was  over  90  years  old  and  I  tell  you,  I 
was  glad  she  had  many  years  of  electricity." 

When  power  reached  her  farm.  Louise 
Rombalski  felt  she  was  Joining  'the  rest  of 
the  world,  really.  We  had  had  nothing,  no 
telephones.  If  we  had  good  voices  we  could 
communicate  with  the  neighbor  across  the 
road. 

"We  Just  couldn't  believe  it  was  happen- 
ing. We  got  a  break  from  some  faraway 
place  and  all  of  a  sudden,  things  started 
happening  to  us." 

It  was  an  awe-inspiring,  exciting  time. 
First  came  the  poles,  then  the  wire.  Prank 
said,  and  "all  of  a  sudden  you'd  see  the 
neighbor  had  lights  and  you'd  call  to  one 
another." 

"What  a  wonderful  thing.  It  was  Just  out 
of  this  world,  let's  put  It  like  that." 

When  the  lights  went  on  inside  the  house, 
the  bathrooms  could  follow.  Refrigerators, 
even  if  they  weren't  self-defrosting,  ended 
the  chore  of  lowering  milk  on  a  rope  into 
the  well  to  cool  it.  and  meant  fresh  meat 
didn't  have  to  be  stuck  away  in  salt  brine  in 
a  crock  in  the  basement  to  prevent  spoiling. 

It  meant  coolers  for  the  milk  house,  power 
for  the  mUklng  machine,  and  a  measure  of 
safety  in  the  hayloft.  And  It  meant  that 
people  in  the  country  had  access  to  the 
same  conveniences  that  made  life  easier  in 
the  cities. 

For  those  who  could  afford  more.  It  meant 
labor-saving  appliances.  But  for  everyone,  it 
meant  lights. 

"A  lot  of  people  said  it  could  never  l>e 
done,  that  fanners  and  rural  people  could 
never  run  their  own  utility,"  said  Olsen, 
who,  though  retired  from  farming,  still  is 
president  of  the  local  electric  co-op.  Romba 
Iski  Is  secretary. 

Theirs  Is  one  of  about  30  electric  co- 
operatives In  Wisconsin  sind.  like  the 
others.  Is  collecting  notes  on  the  past 
for  a  special  publication  msu-king  the 
anniversary, 

"You're  young,"  his  wife  told  a  visi- 
tor as  she  served  coffee  from  a  perco- 
lator in  her  thoroughly  modem  kitch- 
en. 

"You  don't  realize  what  a  struggle 
we  had.  When  they  talk  about  the 
good  old  days,  bosh,  they  can  have 
them. 

"We  certainly  owe  fYanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  a  lot."* 

•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  comimemorate  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration— 
a  program  that  has  heli}ed  countless 
rural  Americans  acquire  something 
that  we  all  take  for  granted— electrici- 
ty. You  know,  it's  hard  to  mention  the 


REA  without  thinking  of  the  man  who 
did  so  much  for  that  program,  the 
man  who  represented  for  42  years  the 
district  I  now  represent— Mr.  Bob 
Poage.  I  talked  with  Congressman 
Poage  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  I 
was  down  in  the  district,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  rural  develop- 
ment that  existed  50  years  ago.  "The 
first  thing  you  had  to  develop,"  Mr. 
Poage  said  to  me,  '"was  the  roads. 
Then  you  had  to  have  electricity  and 
then  water." 

But  Congressman  Poage  wasn't  one 
to  Just  sit  around  and  talk  about  how 
things  should  be.  From  the  time  he 
got  to  Washington  Mr.  Poage  worked 
tirelessly  to  ensure  adequate  funding 
for  the  REA.  He  authored  the  bill  ex- 
panding the  program  to  include  loans 
for  telephone  service,  as  well  as  the 
bill  establishing  a  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram for  rtiral  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. I  doubt  we  can  fully  appreciate 
what  rural  America  would  be  like 
today  without  the  contributions  of 
Congressman  Poage. 

And  the  first  step  in  the  process  was 
the  creation  of  the  REA.  I'm  proud  to 
stand  here  today  and  tell  you  that  the 
first  REA  cooperative  in  the  Nation  to 
begin  producing  electricity  is  located 
in  Bartlett,  TX,  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent.  I  talked  Just  last 
week  with  Mr.  Horace  Keith,  who  lives 
down  in  Bartlett.  Mr.  Keith  not  only 
worked  to  help  string  the  original 
power  lines,  but  served  for  almost  30 
years  as  manager  of  the  cooperative. 

He  and  his  wife  Marie  remembered 
well  what  it  was  like  in  those  days 
before  they  had  electricity,  or  tele- 
phones, or  even  roads  to  speak  of. 
They  remembered  coal  oil  lamps,  and 
wood  stoves,  and  how  Mrs.  Keith 
washed  the  clothes  for  this  family  of 
eight  children  by  hand,  using  a  wash- 
board and  tub. 

They  spoke  of  how  the  REA  pro- 
gram had  not  Just  benefited  rural 
areas,  but  the  entire  nation's  economy 
as  well.  "Just  think,"  they  said  to  me. 
"of  the  many  washing  machines,  and 
lamps,  and  other  electric  appliances 
we  all  bought."  And  this  was  a  time, 
let  us  not  forget,  when  one-quarter  of 
the  American  people  lived  .in  rural 
areas. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute 
these  people  who  banded  together  and 
gave  freely  of  their  time,  and  energy, 
and  know-how;  these  people  who 
worked  tirelessly  to  see  the  completion 
of  their  dream— a  dream  of  electric 
service  for  all.  "The  most  beautiful 
sight,"  Mrs.  Keith  said  to  me,  "was  the 
sight  of  the  smallest  shack,  miles  away 
from  any  neighbors,  with  that  electric 
line  now  running  to  it.  We  didn't  want 
to  leave  out  anyone  Just  because  they 
were  far  away,"  she  said,  "and  we 
didn't." 

These  people,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  the  people  who  have  made  Amer- 


ica the  great  Nation  she  is— a  nation 
where  neighbors  are  brothers,  a  nation 
where  all  work  for  the  good  of  the 
conmiunity,  a  nation  where  no  one  is 
left  out.  I'm  reminded  of  a  tree;  be- 
cause as  you  know,  trees  need  strong 
roots  in  order  to  flourish— in  order  for 
the  trunk  to  grow  tall;  in  order  for  the 
tree  to  bear  fruit.  Without  strong 
rdbts,  that  tree  withers.  Rural  Amer- 
ica is  today,  and  always  has  been,  the 
strong  roots  of  our  Nation,  and  may 
we  never  forget  that  America's  success 
is  built  on  that  strength.* 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  helped  to  transform 
the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  farm- 
ers and  other  people  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  parts  of  rural  America  over  the 
past  50  years. 

When  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration [REA]  was  created  50 
years  ago,  less  then  10  percent  of  all 
rural  families  enjoyed  basic  utility 
services.  In  those  years  before  REA, 
farmers  had  to  endure  enormous  hard- 
ships and  struggle  with  nmny  of  the 
simplest  tasks  we  all  now  take  for 
granted.  Agriculture  was  a  much  more 
back-breaking  endeavor  than  it  is 
today  and  everything  from  pumping 
water  to  keeping  food  fresh  was  a 
major  chore. 

Without  electricity,  there  was  no 
easy  way  to  raise  water  from  the  well. 
There  were  no  electric  lights  or  heat, 
no  telephones,  no  electric  irons,  no 
washing  machines  or  stereos,  or  televi- 
sion, or  refrigeration.  For  Wisconsin's 
dairy  farmers  that  meant  lowering 
milk  on  a  rope  into  the  well  to  cool  it. 
It  also  meant  that  you  tried  to  avoid 
the  hayloft  after  dark  because  of  the 
dangers  involved  in  taking  a  kerosene 
lantern  with  you. 

The  reason  for  this  was  simply  that 
private  utilities  considered  farms  too 
far  apart  and  the  countryside  too 
spai-sely  populated  to  make  rural  elec- 
trification a  profitable  commercial 
proposition.  For  many  of  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Federal  Government 
provided  assistance  to  the  railroads  in 
their  endeavor  to  establish  a  trans- 
continental railroad  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  established  the  goal 
of  bringing  electricity  to  rural  areas. 

REA  offered  rural  citizens  who 
formed  co-ops  the  low  cost  loans 
needed  to  plant  poles  and  string  wire 
along  country  roads. 

Today,  reliable  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  is  available  to  25  million 
people  in  46  States  throughout  rural 
America  at  affordable  rates  set  by 
fanners  and  their  neighbors  who  are 
members  and  directors  of  nearly  1,000 
member-owned  local  co-ops. 

In  Wisconsin,  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone co-ops  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
State's  economic  picture.  The  29  elec- 
tric co-ops  serve  more  than  half  of  the 
State's  farm  and  rural  population- 
over  122,000  households.  They  also 
provide  service  to  nearly  4,000  small 


commercial  customers.  And  they  have 
an  important  role  in  Wisconsin's  tour- 
ism industry,  providing  service  to 
about  32,000  customers  for  seasonal 
homes  or  cottages. 

REA  has  come  a  long  way  and  pro- 
duced enormous  benefits  for  rural 
America,  but  the  Job  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

That's  why  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join 
in  honoring  REA  on  its  golden  anni- 
versary not  only  to  remember  the 
great  advances  that  rural  America  has 
enjoyed  as  a  result  of  its  work,  but 
also  to  wish  it  and  the  rural  co-ops  it 
supports  many  more  good  years  of 
service  bringing  light  to  the  people  of 
rural  America.* 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  day  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. It  is  an  anniversary  of  a  day 
that  began  a  transformation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration is,  of  course,  a  national  pro- 
gram. But  in  Georgia,  we  lay  claim  to 
being  the  State  that  was  the  comer- 
stone  of  its  creation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  1985  to  im- 
derstand  the  incredible  burden  of  pov- 
erty that  held  rural  America  in  a  re- 
lentless grip  some  50  years  ago.  It  was 
a  yoke  that  was  particularly  heavy  in 
the  rural  South,  and  it  oppressed  both 
our  people  and  our  economy. 

REA  is  today  such  an  imqualified 
success  that  we  tend  to  take  it  for 
granted.  And  yet,  it  was  a  revolution- 
ary concept  when  it  was  established, 
and  there  were  many  who  predicted  its 
failure. 

It  succeeded  in  large  measure  be- 
cause it  was  handed  to  local  people  by 
the  Government  as  a  kind  of  seed,  and 
it  was  placed  in  their  hands  to  be 
planted  and  nurtured.  This  organiza- 
tion of  local  control  is  very  much  alive 
and  well  today  in  the  system  of  local 
REA  cooperatives.  When  you  talk 
about  a  partnership  of  local  citizens 
making  a  government  program  work 
as  it  should,  you  are  talking  about 
REA. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Walter  Harrison  of  Millen,  OA,  in  my 
congressional  district,  was  one  of  the 
key  leaders  in  rural  electrification  in 
its  earliest  days,  and  remains  one  of  its 
most  respected  and  effective  leaders. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  intelligent  men  I  have  ever 
known,  and  he  typifies  the  citizen 
leadership  of  rural  electrification. 

Today,  there  are  critics  who  say  that 
REA  has  worked  itself  out  of  a  Job. 
They  contend  it  is  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pull  the  plug. 

They  are  wrong  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  work  of  REA  is  far  from 
complete.  It  is  a  thriving,  hard-work- 
ing enterprise,  and  if  its  labors  are 
stilled,  it  would  be  a  tragic  step  back- 
ward toward  a  rural  America  that  was 


a  national  burden  rather  than  a  na- 
tional resource. 

Second,  the  REA  has  been  a  pro- 
gram that  makes  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  both  the  loans  made  to 
help  f  imd  its  operation  and  in  the  tax 
revenue  that  comes  from  economic  ac- 
tivity made  possible  by  REA  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  that 
rural  America  today  faces  its  greatest 
crisis  since  the  Great  E>epression.  Pall- 
ing commodity  prices,  soaring  produc- 
tion costs,  and  declining  export  trade 
are  Just  some  of  the  reasons  that 
America's  rural  economies  have  been 
ravaged  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  our 
Nation  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  recov- 
ery. 

Agriculture  and  agribusiness  remain 
this  Nation's  largest  employer.  But  ag- 
riculture and  rural  America  have  been 
gravely  wounded  in  recent  years.  If  we 
compound  those  problems  by  an 
attack  on  REA,  we  will  do  so  at  our 
own  national  economic  peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  salute 
REA  and  the  men  and  women  who 
make  it  work.  The  fruits  of  their  labor 
are  their  own  best  testimonial,  and  I 
am  honored  to  associate  myself  with 
them  on  this  day  and  at  all  other 
times. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  CoNGRXssioifAL  Recobo  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  May  3  edi- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  by 
Ms.  Priscilla  Painton. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 
1935:  Trc  Yeas  the  Lights  Came  oh  m 

RlTRAL  OBOSGIA 

(By  Priscilla  Painton) 
Brothers  and  tUtert, 
I  vaant  to  tell  you  thi*. 
The  ffreate$t  thing  on  earth  it  to  have  the 

love  0/  Ood  in  vour  heart. 
And  the  next  greatest  thing  it  to  have  Oec- 

tricity  in  your  house. 

—A  farmer  giving  witness  in  a  rural  Ten- 
nessee church  in  the  early  1940s. 

On  May  7.  1937,  Ethel  Caudle  was  down  at 
a  Methodist  church  in  Troup  County  when 
someone  flipped  the  switch  for  the  first 
time.  "We  were  standing  on  the  steps  when 
the  lights  came  on."  the  81-year-old  said,  in 
a  pious  whisper.  "We  went  inside  and  looked 
at  them.  What  better  place  could  we  be?" 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  electricity  had 
turned  most  of  the  nation"s  cities  into  bea- 
cons of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But  for 
rural  America,  electricity  had  done  nothing 
except,  by  Its  absence,  Ulumlnate  the  farm- 
ers' days  of  drudgery  and  evenings  of  fum- 
bling like  moles  in  near  darkness. 

After  sunset,  "you  Just  had  to  feel  your- 
self around. "  said  Murlin  Whitlow,  80,  of 
LaOrange. 

Then  came  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
which  is  50  years  old  next  week.  Less  than  a 
year  after  the  order  was  signed,  Mrs.  Whit- 
low's first  bulb  popped  with  light  and  she 
suddenly  knew  "how  dark  it  (had  been). 
You  realized  it  more  than  ever.  And  when 
you  saw  the  light,  you  saw  the  light  and  you 
wanted  to  keep  the  light.'" 

Mrs.  Whitlow  kept  the  light  and  discarded 
much  more.  She  got  rid  of  the  stove  that 
she  had  kept  burning  at  the  height  of 
summer    because     washing,     ironing     and 
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baking  luiew  no  .season.  She  put  away  the 
kerosene  lamps  whose  small  circle  of  light 
had  tightened  her  eyes  and  wrinkled  her 
brows.  And  she  quit  hauling  wood  and 
water,  the  chores  that  curved  her  shoulders 
before  old  age. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons.  Mrs. 
Whitlow  and  rural  residents  across  the 
nation  next  week  will  commemorate  the 
start  of  a  revolution  completed  quietly 
within  their  lifetimes.  On  May  11.  1935. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Rural  Hectrification  Act.  which  made  possi- 
ble the  wiring  of  millions  of  farms  across 
America.  That  day,  fewer  than  11  out  of  100 
farms  in  the  United  SUtes  had  electricity. 
Thirty-five  years  later.  99  out  of  every  100 
farms  were  hooked  up. 

Georgians  may  be  able  to  take  some  credit 
for  this.  Roosevelt  blamed  a  Georgia  electric 
bill  for  sparking  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  and  the  Washington  agency  that  went 
with  it. 

"There  was  only  one  discordant  note  in 
that  first  stay  of  mine  at  Warm  Springs." 
Roosevelt  said  in  1938  of  his  Georgia  refuge. 
"When  the  first-of-the-month  bill  came  in 
for  electric  light  for  my  cottage.  I  found 
that  the  charge  was  18  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour— about  four  times  as  much  as  I  paid  in 
Hyde  Park.  New  York.  That  started  my  long 
study  of  proper  public  utility  charges  for 
electric  current  and  the  whole  subject  of 
getting  electricity  into  farm  homes." 

Fifty  years  later,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  which  lends  money  and 
guarantees  loans  for  the  construction  of 
electric  power  systems,  has  spawned  about 
1.000  utility  cooperatives  nationwide,  serv- 
ing about  25  million  people. 

Georgia,  like  many  other  states,  had  no 
statute  legalizing  the  corporate  creature 
that  Roosevelt's  administration  had  envi- 
sioned would  carry  out  the  federal  electrifi- 
cation program— a  non-profit  organization 
owned  and  run  by  its  members.  So  in  1937 
the  Legislature  passed  the  Electric  Member- 
ship Corporation  Act.  Today  Georgia  has 
2.3  million  consumers,  the  highest  number 
in  the  nation. 

AtMut  50  years  later.  REA  is  the  acronym 
that  has  perhaps  reached  farthest  into  the 
political  vocabulary  of  rural  America.  Not 
long  ago.  a  woman  near  Goldsboro,  N.C., 
was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  before  a  vote 
in  the  State  Legislature  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  "The  ERA?  Hell  yes.  I'm  for 
ERA.  Never  would  have  had  lights  without 
it."  slxe  said. 

The  night  the  lights  came  on  is  often  re- 
membered as  one  of  life's  apotheoses  for 
many  rural  families,  ranking  with  marriages 
and  births.  Terry  Kay.  an  Atlanta  writer 
and  also  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  company  that  supplies  most  of  the 
Georgia  cooperatives  with  electricity,  said 
his  family  in  Vanna,  Ga..  gathered  ceremo- 
niously around  the  living  room's  naked 
bulb. 

"We  did  not  move,  or  speak,"  he  recalled. 
"My  sister.  Peggy,  who  was  standing  near 
the  wall  switch,  pulled  the  switch  down,  to 
Off.  and  the  light  snapped  away.  She 
pushed  it  to  On.  and  the  light  reappeared. 
Off.  On.  Off.  On.  Light  and  shadow  danced 
in  the  room.  And  then  Gary,  my  younger 
brother,  moved  to  my  sister.  Patsy.  ...  He 
hugged  her  leg.  tugged  at  her.  And  he  said, 
'Peggy,  better  quit  doing  that.  She's  going 
to  bum  out  all  the  batteries.'  " 

"I'M  CELCBRATINC  TODAT" 

Even  when  the  lights  came  during  the 
day,  many  farmers  refused  to  turn  them  off 
until  late,  out  of  fear  that  they  would  disap- 


pear, or  Just  to  savor  their  glow.  One  Geor- 
gia farmer,  who  told  his  story  to  the  Nation- 
al Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
said  it  was  spring  and  plowing  time  when 
the  REA  brought  electricity  to  his  home. 
"But  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  field, "  he  recalled. 

"I  wanted  to  wait  in  the  house  and  see 
what  happened.  The  wife  told  me  I  was 
going  to  wear  out  the  pull  chain  before  we 
got  the  lights.  I  guess  I  was  afraid  of  the 
bulbs  bursting.  They  finally  came  in  the 
late  afternoon.  There  was  plenty  of  light 
outside,  the  missis  says.  Aren't  you  going 
back  out?'  'No,'  I  says.  'I'm  celebrating 
today.  I'm  gonna  sit  here  till  dark  and  see 
how  supper  eats  with  a  good  light.'  " 

For  Mrs.  Whitlow,  electricity  eventually 
brought  a  washing  machine  that  relieved 
her  of  a  ritual  whose  strainful  steps  she  can 
still  describe: 

"You  put  your  clothes  In  a  big  old  tub  of 
warm  water  and  you  put  lye  soap  in  it.  You 
rubbed  them  clothes  on  a  rub  board,  you 
battled  them  on  a  battling  block,  we  called 
it,  then  you  rubbed  them  some  more,  then 
you  put  them  in  a  pot  and  you  boiled  them, 
then  you  took  em  and  wrenched  them  in 
three  different  waters,  you  wrenched  them 
out  of  this  one,  then  out  of  that  one,  and 
that  one,  and  .  .  .  then  you  hung  em  up. 

"Now  you  go  to  a  well  and  pull  up  three 
tubs  of  water."  she  said,  almost  defiantly. 
"Then  you'll  realize  what  a  machine  means 
to  you." 

UGRT  AITORSED  PROTECTION 

Because  there  was  no  electricity,  there 
were  also  full  days  for  caiuiing  and  ironing 
and  baking,  summer  days  during  which  the 
stove  breathed  such  heat  there  seemed  no 
air  left  for  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  husband,  William,  milked 
his  cows  by  the  faint  light  of  kerosene,  wor- 
rying first  that  it  not  tip  over  and  bum  the 
hay-filled  bam,  and  worrying  next  that  the 
milk  not  spoil  as  it  waited  for  the  dairy 
truck  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

There  was  no  electric  pump  to  water  his 
cows,  no  electric  gauger  to  feed  his  live- 
stock, no  electric  motor  to  unload  his  cot- 
tonseed and  shovel  it  into  the  bam.  So 
farmers  like  the  Whitlows  usually  turned  in 
after  sunset,  ending  the  day  in  the  same 
darkness  with  which  they  had  begun. 

From  electricity.  Mrs.  Whitlow  learned, 
strangely,  that  she  could  feel  afraid  In  the 
dimness  of  moonlight.  For  man-made  light 
suddenly  gave  her  a  sense  of  protection. 
"You  can  see.  and  you  can  know  what's 
going  on  around  you.  Anything  that's  start- 
ing in  on  you,  anything  happening,  you  can 
see."  she  said. 

'WATCHING'  THX  NKW  RADIO 

That's  perhaps  why  the  lights  on  the 
farmhouse  porch  are  still  her  favorite.  They 
used  to  shine  on  the  path  her  husband  took 
when  he  returned  to  the  couple's  cottage 
from  visiting  his  parents  nearby.  Her 
mother-in-law  "turned  that  porch  light  on 
emd  watched  him  home.  The  light  was 
bright  and  she  could  watch  him  Just  going 
home.  'Cause  the  light  would  shine  all  the 
way  down  to  our  little  porch,"  she  said. 

If  electricity  made  the  world  seem  safer,  it 
also  burst  the  boundaries  of  life  in  rural 
America— to  the  thrill  of  some  farmers  and 
the  bewilderment  of  others. 

Radios  were  one  of  the  first  purchases  in 
newly  wired  towns  and,  almost  overnight, 
living  rooms  were  filled  with  soap  operas, 
pieces  of  advice  and  news  dispatches. 

Although  radio  broke  some  farmers'  sense 
of  Isolation,  it  gave  them  one  of  a  different 
kind. 


"You  know,  people  back  then,  they  visited 
a  lot,"  recalled  Mrs.  Whitlow.  After  radio, 
families  stayed  home  to  "watch"  the  radio, 
for  they  invariably  looked  at  it  as  they  lis- 
tened. 

"I  kept  up  with  some  of  the  stories.  .  .  and 
my  neighbor  across  the  street  couldn't  see 
why  I  settled  down  and  listened  to  the  sto- 
ries like  I  did. "  said  Mrs.  Caudle.  "And  then 
her  daugther  gave  her  a  radio,  and  she 
started,  and  when  I'd  go  over,  she  .d)4n't 
want  me  to  say  a  word."« 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  participate  today  in  this 
special  order  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Rural  Electric  Administration  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  1935,  REA  was  created  to  provide 
electric  service  to  those  many  Ameri- 
cans who  lived  in  the  rural  parts  of 
our  country.  At  that  time,  only  10  per- 
cent of  rural  Americans  received  elec- 
tricity. The  goal  of  REA  from  the 
start  was  to  give  technical  and  finan- 
cial help  to  consumer-owned  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  other  utilities 
who  would  provide  electric  service  in 
rural  areas.  It  has  done  a  marvelous 
Job  of  doing  Just  that  for  the  past  50 
years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the 
future. 

Being  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that 
the  first  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Administration  came  from  our 
Commonwealth.  Morris  Lewellyn 
Cooke  served  as  President  Roosevelt's 
first  Administrator  after  working  on 
the  issue  of  electric  utilities  for  our 
Governor  Glfford  Plnchot  in  the 
1920's.  The  second  REA  Administra- 
tor. John  M.  Carmody,  also  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  When  you  throw  In  the 
fact  that  the  first  rural  electric  coop- 
erative In  Pennsylvania  was  estab- 
lished in  1936,  49  years  ago  you  can 
certainly  see  how  Pennsylvania  has 
been  interwined  with  the  history  of 
rural  electricity. 

Although  rural  Americans  today 
benefit  from  electricity,  the  Job  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  Is  not  over. 
As  new  customers  arrive  In  rural  areas, 
they  must  be  connected  to  electricity 
with  new  lines.  Of  course,  the  quality 
of  the  old  lines  must  be  maintained 
with  Improvements  and  repairs.  And 
any  new  generating  plants  in  rural 
areas  will  need  assistance  In  providing 
adequate  and  Inexpensive  supplies  of 
electricity. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Rural 
Electric  Administration  should  be 
highly  commended  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary, and  on  behalf  of  the  rural 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wish  them  a 
fruitful  future.  The  assistance  they 
have  provided  already  to  millions  of 
Americans  is  immeasurable.* 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  in  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  a 
Federal  agency  that  has  helped  to  llt- 
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erally  light  up  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands  of  nlral  Americans. 

Over  its  50-year  history.  REA  has 
helped  pay  for  power  supply  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  serving  Coloradans 
on  almost  60.000  miles  of  line  In  the 
SUte. 

When  REIA  was  created  In  1935,  only 
11.2  percent  of  Colorado  farms  had 
central  station  electrical  service.  Our 
State's  first  REA-flnanced  project  was 
activated  In  Grand  Jimctlon  in  1937. 
Since  then.  REA  has  loaned  more 
than  $700  million  to  rural  Colorado 
power  cooperatives.  Today,  of  the 
25.300  farms  in  our  State,  over  98  per- 
cent have  electric  service. 

The  REA's  history,  both  in  Colorado 
and  across  the  country.  Is  one  of  re- 
markable investment  In  our  Nation's 
infrastructure.  On  behalf  of  more 
than  270,000  rural  Coloradans  who  use 
RElA-financed  electrical  service,  let  me 
offer  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
on  its  50th  birthday.* 
•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  things  that  are  so  much  a  part 
of  our  everyday  lives,  that  we  rarely 
think  about  them,  or  imagine  what 
our  lives  would  be  like  if  they  weren't 
there.  Such  is  the  case  with  electricity. 

But.  some  of  us  who  grew  up  in  rural 
America  can  remember  what  life  was 
like  without  electricity.  We  can  re- 
member coal  and  wood  stoves,  sum- 
mers with  no  air-conditioning,  farms 
and  houses  where  all  the  power  was 
supplied  by  man.  mule,  or  horse.  We 
can  remember  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause electricity  didn't  reach  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation  imtll  Government 
and  the  people  decided  to  work  togeth- 
er to  "electrify"  all  of  America. 

In  the  1930's.  when  power  lines  were 
becoming  a  common  sight  in  the  cities 
of  our  Nation,  the  people  of  rural 
America  still  operated  as  they  always 
had.  Because  of  cost  and  other  factors, 
it  became  clear  that  private  utility 
companies  were  not  going  to  extend 
their  lines  and  the  power  they 
brought  to  the  rural  communities. 

President  Roosevelt  saw  this  prob- 
lem, and  he  determined  to  find  a  way 
to  bring  electricity  to  all  sections  of 
our  country. 

In  May  1935.  he  signed  an  Executive 
order,  creating  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  [REA].  This  order 
was  signed  in  Warm  Springs.  GA. 
which  Is  In  the  heart  of  my  district. 

Under  the  auspices  of  REA.  coopera- 
tives began  to  develop,  made  up  of 
people  who  wanted  electricity  on  their 
farms  or  In  their  community.  These 
electric  membership  cooperatives  or 
EMC's  became  the  catalyst  that  final- 
ly stretched  power  lines  into  even  the 
most  remote  sections  of  our  country. 

Electricity  chsoiged  rural  America.  It 
gave  our  farms  the  capability  and  ma- 
chinery to  produce  enough  so  that  we 
can  now  feed  the  world. 


It  brought  new  Industry  and  eco- 
nomic activity  to  small  towns  and  com- 
munities. 

Just  as  it  did  with  all  other  segments 
of  our  coiuitry.  the  coming  of  electrici- 
ty opened  rural  America  up  to  the 
wonders  and  effectiveness  of  modem 
technology. 

That  Is  what  we  celebrate  today 
when  we  look  at  the  50  years  since 
President  Roosevelt  first  set  out  to 
spread  electric  capability.  We  cele- 
brate the  25  million  consumers  who 
now  have  electricity  because  of  the  co- 
operation and  the  spirit  of  willingness 
that  led  to  rural  electrification. 

For  myself,  it's  a  personal  celebra- 
tion as  well.  Because  I  will  always  re- 
member the  wonder  and  awe  a  small 
farm  boy  felt  when  he  looked  across 
the  fields  and.  for  the  first  time,  saw 
his  house  ablaze  with  lights.  I  remem- 
ber how  electricity  brought  new  life  to 
our  farm  and  community,  so  it  is  with 
gratitude  and  pride  that  I  Join  today 
in  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  REA.* 

*  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  [REAL 
As  we  all  know.  REA  Is  responsible  for 
bringing  modem,  affordable  telephone 
and  electric  service  to  rural  America. 
Key  to  REA's  success  Is  Its  standards 
setting  program  for  rural  utility  con- 
struction. 

Over  the  years.  REA's  telecommuni- 
cations engineering  and  standards  divi- 
sion has  worked  with  REA  borrowers, 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  con- 
struction contractors  to  develop  tele- 
phone system  designs  best  suited  to 
rural  conditions.  Because  of  the  high 
caliber  of  standards  work  performed 
by  REA.  non-REA  borrowers  serving 
all  areas  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
abroad  have  chosen  to  adopt  REA 
specifications  for  electric  and  tele- 
phone plant  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  REA's  standards  have 
made  enormous  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  rural  citizens,  and  to 
all  Americans  by  enhancing  the  public 
telephone  network.  Standardization  of 
rural  telephone  system  plants  has  re- 
sulted in  high-quality  telephone  serv- 
ice to  and  from  rural  areas.  REA  is  in 
the  best  position  to  establish  industry 
standards  for  Its  borrowers  because  of 
its  expertise  in  rural  telephone  service 
and  also  because  it  has  the  power  to 
enforce  its  specifications. 

I  am  extremely  troubled.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  despite  Its  huge  success  in  set- 
ting Industry  standards,  REA  Is  cur- 
rently considering  abandoning  its 
function.  This  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  REA  borrowers  and  nonborrowers 
who  rely  on  REA  standards  work,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  imprecedent- 
ed,  technological,  and  regulatory 
change  In  the  telephone  Industry.  The 
rural  telephone  Industry  depends  on 
REA's    publications,    which    are    the 


only  comprehensive  publications  on 
rural  telephone  system  design.  It  also 
relies  on  REA's  outstanding  engineer- 
ing staff  to  test  new  equipment  and 
monitor  operational  equipment. 

REA  standards  are  also  responsible 
for  minimizing  telephone  company 
costs  by  ensuring  competitive  bidding 
on  standardized  equipment.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  eliminate  REA's  stand- 
ards and  thereby  risk  higher  tele- 
phone construction  and  maintenance 
costs,  particularly  in  light  of  today's 
rural  economic  climate.  Everyone  is 
painfully  aware  of  rising  telephone 
charges,  in  the  wake  of  the  AT&T  di- 
vestiture  and  deregulation.  Higher 
telephone  charges  are  compoimding 
the  economic  crisis  In  rural  America. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  to  relinquish  a 
Government  operation  which  is  not 
only  doing  its  Job  superbly,  but  also 
saving  consumers  money,  a  cost  sav- 
ings that  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween being  able  to  afford  a  telephone 
and  being  forced  to  drop  off  the  tele- 
phone network. 

While  no  decision  has  been  made  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  REA  standards  pro- 
gram, an  alarming  number  of  staff 
have  left  the  standards  division  in  the 
last  year  and  their  positions  are  not 
being  filled.  This  is  weakening  the 
agency's  ability  to  perform  this  vital 
function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  R£LA  has  served  the 
coimtry  well  in  its  first  50  years,  but  it 
has  much  to  do  to  ensure  that  tele- 
phone service  remains  affordable  and 
available  to  rural  citizens  In  Minnesota 
and  throughout  the  country.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  REA  program 
and  will  work  to  maintain  a  strong 
REA.* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  honoring  today  a  suc- 
cessful program,  one  which  has  provid- 
ed opportunities  for  millions  of  rural 
Americans  that  might  never  have 
become  available  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  program— the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

As  the  son  of  a  niral  mail  carrier  in 
Oklahoma.  I  saw  first  hand  the  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America  which  were  a  direct 
result  of  REA. 

In  much  of  Oklahoma,  as  in  other 
niral  areas,  utility  companies  cannot 
provide  affordable  electric  service.  The 
density  of  population  Is  too  low  to 
profitably  build  powerllnes.  Without 
electric  cooperatives,  the  potential 
most  nutd  areas  have  for  economic  de- 
velopment could  never  be  realized. 

Rural  America  has  made  great 
strides  In  developing  Its  potential. 
While  private  enterprise  can  do  many 
things  better  and  more  efficiently 
than  government,  it  has  in  many  cases 
not  been  able  to  provide  to  rural 
America  the  low-cost  energy  that  it 
provides  to  urban  Americans. 
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"REJl  has  been  able  to  provide  elec- 
tricity to  niral  Americans  who  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  It  otherwise. 
Urban  America  depends  on  rural 
America  to  a  greater  degree  than 
many  people  realize.  If  rural  America 
cannot  develop  its  resources  to  their 
fullest  potential,  then  neither  will 
America. 

I  spoke  with  a  group  of  members 
from  the  Oldahoma  Association  of 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  yesterday. 
These  people  recognize  the  sacrifices 
all  Americans  miist  make  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  They  are  prepared 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  20  percent  in 
the  level  of  funds  available  for  loans 
to  cooperatives.  This  reaffirms  to  me 
the  commitment  those  in  rural  Amer- 
ica have  to  building  a  better  future  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  REA  on  50  years  of 
work  well  done,  and  am  happy  to 
honor  a  group  of  people  committed  to 
making  all  America  a  better  place.* 

»4r.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  in  the  next  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  speciad  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  Earo  OP  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
like  every  day  in  America  and  in  this 
Congress,  has  been  very  busy.  We  have 
exhausted  ourselves  in  speeches  here 
on  the  floor  and  our  busy  days  at  work 
in  the  office.  The  hustle  of  the  Capitol 
life  whirls  around  us  as  it  does  every 
day  that  we  come  here. 

Tonight,  the  news  will  be  followed 
again  by  the  weather;  will  be  followed 
again  by  the  sports;  and  at  midnight, 
the  seventh  of  May  will  end  and  to- 
morrow will  begin  another  day,  in 
many  respects,  just  like  today. 

Before  this  day  ends,  this  day  is  un- 
usual in  that  it  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  think  before  this  day  ends,  we  all 
could  do  well  by  pausing  to  remember, 
to  remember  that  it  has  been  10  years 
since  our  last  soldier  came  home.  So 
we  pause  to  give  thanks;  we  pause  to 


add  our  prayers  for  those  fallen  sol- 
diers whose  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
for  those  whose  complete  use  of  their 
bodies  and  minds  is  even  today  but 
just  a  memory. 

Memories  have  clouded  in  10  years: 
we  are  older,  and  the  experiences  of 
life  have  dimmed  the  importance  of 
the  past.  But  after  10  years  that  war 
has  left  a  nmrk  on  every  Vietnam-era 
veteran,  no  more  removable  than  the 
color  of  our  skin  or  the  shape  of  our 
bones.  While  the  fire  in  us  no  longer 
bums  out  of  control,  the  flicker  is  still 
there,  and  will  probably  last  forever. 

After  10  long  years,  a  Vietnam  veter- 
an is  now  buried  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  him.  but  we  know  more 
than  past  wars.  We  know  that  this 
particular  veteran  was  killed  in  1973, 
but  the  circumstances  surrounding  his 
death  are  unknown.  But  we  know  this: 
We  know  that  for  those  who  witnessed 
the  excruciating  agony  of  this  war,  it 
was  worse  than  any  of  the  young  men 
had  ever  dreamed. 

Indescribable  human  pain;  limbs  and 
blood  splattered  about  like  a  junkyard 
of  human  parts:  screams  and  explo- 
sions ceaselessly  through  the  night.  As 
the  night  winds  blew  cool  over  the 
molten  lead  and  still-warm  bodies,  this 
body  lay  totally  undistinguished  from 
the  thousands  of  others;  not  even  a 
name. 

So  now  this  young  man  lies  in  ever- 
lasting peace.  Having  been  dealt  the 
ultimate  penalty  of  war.  There  is  a 
line  in  an  old  spiritual:  "All  my  trials. 
Lord,  will  soon  be  over." 

Today  we  pause,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  just  to  pay  tribute.  If  for 
no  other  reason  to  him  and  to  his  com- 
rades and  to  the  millions  who  served 
to  say.  "Thank  you;  we  haven't  forgot- 
ten." As  we  pay  tribute,  let  us  also  rise 
up  as  Americans  across  this  land  and 
make  a  solemn  commitment,  first  to 
the  families  of  the  POW's  and  MIA's 
that  we  as  a  nation  wUl  not  be  satis- 
fied until.  untU  everyone  of  the  2,400 
POW's  and  MIA's  whose  names  we  do 
know  are  accounted  for  and  are  re- 
turned. 

Second,  to  those  Vietnam  veterans 
who  dally  experience  the  new  wounds 
of  a  new  war,  that  we  will  not  stop, 
that  we  will  not  stop  until  as  much  as 
is  humanly  possible,  those  wounds  are 
healed.  Agent  orange  and  delayed 
stress;  wounds  common  and  wounds 
unique. 

Third,  to  those  veterans  whose  needs 
remain,  let  us  commit  ourselves  once 
again  to  a  continued  and  a  determined 
effort  to  meet  them.  The  GI  bill  and 
education:  full  employment:  judicial 
review.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  more  reason  than  perhaps 
anyone  else  in  the  whole  country  to 
make  that  commitment. 

This  country  has  a  practice  that  is  a 
good  one,  I  think.  This  country  names 
cities  after  its  heroes  of  history.  We 


have  taken  their  names  for  our  chil- 
dren and  we  put  their  names  on  our 
schools.  So  far,  that  has  not  been  the 
case  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

There  are  no  cities;  there  are  no 
schools  for  which  their  names  are  lent. 
Only  a  black  marble  wall.  A  monu- 
ment to  withstand  the  harsh  elements 
of  the  future.  But  I  see  another  monu- 
ment, a  monument  to  the  living  and  to 
the  children  of  those  who  live.  A 
monument  of  laws;  a  monument  to 
guarantee  the  commitments  that  we 
renew  today.  A  monument  to  those 
Vietnam  veterans  who  still  experience 
the  war  and  its  toll.  For  a  monument 
that  we  today  now  commit,  let  us 
pause,  for  it  is  indeed  a  monument  of 
life. 

It  is  Indeed  a  monument  that  we  can 
look  again  with  hope,  with  commit- 
ment, with  optimism,  that  those  who 
have  survived  live  on.  Because  they 
survived,  and  because  they  fought  so 
valiantly,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
as  a  nation. 

D  1650 

We  live  our  life  today  much  better  as 
a  result  of  their  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for 
taking  this  time  to  focus  more  acutely 
on  what  today  really  means,  and 
beyond  that  to  say  that  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  was  the  one  who 
was  so  actively  involved  in  this  area 
and  helped  to  focus  my  attention  on 
the  problems  that  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  having. 

If  the  gentleman  recalls,  it  was  the 
agent  orange  issue  at  that  time  which 
he  was  working  so  hard  on.  to  make 
people  realize  the  problems  that  the 
veterans  were  having  from  exposure  to 
that  herbicide  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  I  just  appreciate  very  much  the 
things  the  gentleman  has  done  to 
focus  attention  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
ended  for  America  10  years  ago,  and 
today  that  experience  is  still  very 
much  on  our  minds. 

We  are  aware  of  the  superb  record 
of  service  that  our  military  personnel 
achieved  in  Vietnam,  their  bravery 
and  sacrifice  under  circumstances  that 
were  just  as  difficult  as  any  our  Armed 
Forces  have  ever  faced. 

We  remember  the  suffering  which 
many  Vietnamese  people  went 
through,  both  during  the  years  of  that 
conflict  auid  following  their  coimtry's 
eventual  fall. 

And  more  than  ever  before,  we  have 
begun  to  fully  realize  what  was  at 
stake  there. 

We  know  the  United  States  cannot 
be    the    world's    policeman    and    we 
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should  rely  more  often,  I  am  sure,  on 
diplomatic  rather  than  military  an- 
swers to  our  problems.  But  while 
many  people  may  disagree  with  the  di- 
rection we  took  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
also  believe  most  of  us  realize  that  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  was  truly  moti- 
vated by  a  concern  for  those  human 
values  this  country  has  always  repre- 
sented. 

Our  forces  were  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  and  against 
the  spread  of  totalitarianism  through- 
out that  region.  We  asked  for  nothing 
in  return  other  than  what  we  wished 
for  the  people  we  were  helping  defend. 
We  wanted  peace,  security,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  government  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Representative  democracy  steadily 
grew  and  flourished  around  the  world 
for  nearly  200  years  following  the  for- 
mation of  our  Nation.  It  had  taken 
great  sacrifice  to  establish  freedom  as 
a  stable  of  government,  and  the  gen- 
erations that  followed  knew  that  the 
efforts  which  were  first  necessary  to 
create  it  were  just  as  necessary  to  sus- 
tain it  in  their  own  times.  This  still 
holds  true  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  a  soberGig  fact,  however,  that 
totalitarian  forces  have  advanced  in 
recent  years  while  representative  de- 
mocracy has  fallen  back,  and  yet, 
while  we  did  not  gain  our  objectives  in 
Vietnam,  we  know  the  struggle  against 
those  forces  is  far  from  over  at  this 
time. 

I  believe  our  experience  in  Vietnam 
tells  us  we  are  still  prepared  to  make 
the  great  sacrifices  necessary  to  sus- 
tain freedom.  Our  directions  may  have 
changed,  but  I  believe  our  resolve  is 
greater  than  ever.  In  spite  of  the  pow- 
erful forces  aligned  against  humanity, 
I  am  convinced  democracy  will  eventu- 
ally regain  lost  ground  and  expand  its 
boundaries  throughout  the  entire 
world.  I  believe  this  not  because  we 
are  necessarily  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world  but  t>ecause  our  cause  is 
true  and  right. 

Today,  we  remain  concerned  about 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  who 
yearned  to  continue  living  under  rep- 
resentative government,  and  it  appears 
that  they  have  lost  it.  We  also  remain 
concerned  about  our  MIA's/POW's. 
and  we  will  continue  to  search  for  the 
truth  about  their  fate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Nation  owes 
a  solenui  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  have  served  their  country  to 
further  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man again  for  what  he  is  doing  here 
again. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  He  has  been 
an  invaluable  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  Member  who  has  come  in  in 
recent  years  who  has  contributed 
more,  with  more  dedication,  and  with 
more  credibility  to  the  issues  facing 


not  only  Vietnam  veterans  but  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  atomic  and 
nuclear  difficulties  and  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  explosions  of  nuclear  de- 
vices than  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, and  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  con- 
tribution today. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  comments, 
and  I  shall  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future  to  continue  to 
do  what  is  just  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank,  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  char- 
acterized many  times  as  the  longest 
and  most  divisive  foreign  war  ever  en- 
gaged in  by  the  United  States,  but  re- 
gardless of  one's  feelings  about  that 
conflict,  I  think  all  of  us  share  a  sense 
of  full  significance  of  our  massive  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  that  small 
Asian  country  has  yet  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

We  do  know  that  our  experience  in 
Vietnam  was  a  deeply  emotional  one 
and  one  that  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  entire  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. Those  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Veterans'  Affairs,  including 
myself,  have  a  special  responsibility.  I 
think,  to  fully  understand  and  respond 
to  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war  on 
those  who  served  during  that  contro- 
versial era.  It  is  a  duty  that  I  believe 
all  of  us  welcome  and  even  consider  a 
privilege. 

For  too  long,  the  ambivalence  the 
Nation  had  toward  the  war  in  Vietnam 
extended  to  those  who  fought  the  war 
in  our  behalf.  Veterans  of  Vietnam 
were  either  ignored  because  they  were 
reminders  of  a  national  experience 
that  many  wanted  desperately  to 
forget,  or  these  veterans  were  subject- 
ed to  outright  hostility,  perceived  as 
disturbed,  maybe  even  dangerous  indi- 
viduals, whose  values  and  behavior 
were  somehow  suspicious  and  alien. 

The  country  seemed  unable  to  em- 
pathize with  these  returning  veterans. 
A  nation  noted  for  its  compassion 
would  not  or  could  not  open  its  heart 
to  its  own,  denying  Vietnam  veterans 
the  means  and  support  they  needed  to 
finally  come  home.  Throughout  the 
world,  our  Nation's  warriors  have  been 
celebrated  as  heroes,  reflecting  glory 
on  their  culture,  but  that  was  before 
Vietnam. 

In  his  touching,  powerful  book,  "A 
Rumor  of  War."  Phillip  Caputo  de- 
scribes the  bonding  which  occurred  be- 
tween those  in  combat: 

Two  friends  of  mine  died  trjrlng  to  save 
the  corpses  of  their  men  from  the  battle- 
field. Such  devotion,  simple  and  selfless, 
sentiment  of  belonging  to  each  other,  was 
one  of  the  decent  things  that  we  found  in  a 
conflict  otherwise  notable  for  its  monstros- 
ities. 

Reconciliation  has  begun,  and  those 
young  men  and  women  we  sent  to 
serve  in  Vietnam  are  finsdly  coming 


home  to  aU  of  us.  We  must  not  let  this 
process  of  once  again  belonging  to  one 
another  falter.  Our  commitment  to 
our  Nation's  veterans  of  Vietnam  did 
not  end  10  years  ago  when  the  last 
helicopter  transported  the  last  Ma- 
rines out  of  Saigon.  Our  commitment 
did  not  end  on  May  7,  1975.  when  the 
President  proclaimed  that  the  Viet- 
nam era  had  ended. 

Our  special  national  responsibility  is 
ongoing.  We  will  be  shamed  as  a 
nation  if  we  do  not  continue  to  honor 
that  responsibility  as  we  try  to  do  so 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  srield  to  my  colleague 
and  highly  regarded  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  today.  May  7  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  During  this  spring  season, 
a  season  that  is  a  symbol  of  nature's 
unending  renewal,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  in  that  war. 

Earlier  this  year,  ceremonies  took 
place  that  commemorated  the  closing 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  War  Memori- 
al Foundation,  organized  by  Vietnam 
veteran  Jan  Scruggs.  It  was  his  mis- 
sion, and  that  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, to  build  the  magnificent  memori- 
al to  Vietnam  veterans  that  lies  adja- 
cent to  the  Lincoln  and  Washington 
Memorials  here  in  this  Nation's  Cap- 
ital city.  In  each  of  our  home  commu- 
nities this  spring,  we  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  59.000  men  and  women  who 
died  in  that  war.  as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands who  have  died  from  war-related 
causes  since,  and  the  2,477  still  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  In  Ohio,  there  are 
148  Vietnam  veterans  who  still  have 
not  come  home.  Today,  in  our  hearts, 
we  light  a  candle  for  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  We  remember  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  sons  and 
daughters,  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, fiances,  friends,  classmates,  bud- 
dies, and  neighbors.  They  answered 
this  Nation's  call.  Though  our  genera- 
tion, in  our  lifetime,  will  never  agree 
on  the  dimensions  and  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  that  war  for  America,  we  know 
that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, in  their  activities  and  devotion, 
have  helped  heal  our  Nation  since 
then. 

As  Time  magazine  so  aptly  stated  re- 
cently, Vietnam  was  "a  bloody  rite  of 
passage  *  *  *  which  cost  America  its 
Innocence  and  still  haunts  its  con- 
science." For  America,  there  can  be  no 
turning  back  the  pages  of  history. 
Though  no  testimonial  can  ever  be 
adequate,  we  can  honor  those  men  and 
women  who  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice by  remembering  them  for  aU  time. 
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Yet.  If  this  Nation,  from  their  sacri- 
fice, develops  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  difficult  but  Imperative  chal- 
lenges of  peace  In  this  dangerous  and 
troubled  world,  we  shall  have  paid 
them  all  the  finest  tribute. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle 
woman  from  Ohio  for  an  excellent 
statement.  Her  contribution  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  particular  has  been  a 
very  significant  one.  and  her  participa- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  her  work  on  so  many 
issues  is  very  deeply  appreciated.  I 
thank  her  for  participating  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

D  1700 

There  Is  no  Member  In  this  entire 
body  that  serves  with  more  ability  and 
who  receives  more  respect  and  general 
support  than  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  He 
has  been  able  to  reach  out  to  every 
element  in  the  House  for  support  of 
his  work.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  his 
presence  and  ask  his  participation  at 
this  time  with  my  thanks. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  want  to  first  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Dakota.  Tom 
Daschle,  for  those  very  kind  remarks 
and  commend  him  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  to  commemorate  not  only 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
American  participants. 

Tom  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
for  benefits  and  services  geared  specif- 
ically toward  the  special  needs  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

As  you  may  know,  Tom  authored 
and  nurtured  the  Agent  Orange  and 
Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act,  provided 
the  leadership  that  steered  it  through 
this  great  body  and.  as  a  result,  we 
now  provide  a  disability  allowance  to 
those  veterans  suffering  from  certain 
conditions  that  may  be  associated  with 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

Now,  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Training  and  Employment.  Tom  is 
worlLing  to  ensure  that  all  veterans  are 
given  ample  opportunity  to  readjust 
and  to  be  productive. 

We're  proud  to  have  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  from  all  wars  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  representing  their  best  inter- 
ests in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  many 
times— war  does  not  end  with  cease- 
fire. Vietnam  was  no  exception.  In  the 
years  following  the  war,  controversy 
remained.  Vietnam  veterans  worked  to 
readjust  to  a  society  that  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  what  they  had 
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been  througla,  what 
Most  were  successful. 

May  7  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  official  end  of  the  Vietnam  era.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  psychologi- 
cal wounds  of  the  Vietnam  era  are  be- 
ginning to  heal.  Events  of  recent  years 
have  added  much  to  the  healing  proc- 
ess. 

In  November  1982.  there  was  a  belat- 
ed and  much-needed  thank  you  per- 
formed on  The  Mall  in  Washington— 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 
58,033  names  on  a  black  granite  wall 
attesting  to  the  high  price  of  war,  was 
dedicated.  Last  November,  a  statue  of 
three  fighting  men  was  added  and  the 
memorial  became  a  national  monu- 
ment. On  Memorial  Day  1984,  a  serv- 
iceman of  the  Vietnam  war  was  laid  to 
rest  with  his  comrades  from  previous 
wars  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that,  due  to  the 
nonpartisan  efforts  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  now  a  Com- 
prehensive Benefits  Program  that  rec- 
ognizes the  experiences,  the  contribu- 
tions, and  the  special  needs  of  the 
Vietruun-era  veteran. 

The  program  Includes:  Treatment 
for  exposure  to  herbicides  and  a  dis- 
ability allowance  for  certain  condi- 
tions that  could  be  associated  with 
that  exposure;  readjustment  counsel- 
ing; small  business  loans;  increased  Job 
training  and  Job  placement  assistance, 
including  a  landmark  program  that 
marks  the  first  time  employers  have 
been  paid  directly  to  hire  and  train 
veterans;  special  consideration  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  seeking  Federal 
employment— this  program,  the  Veter- 
ans' Readjustment  Appointment  Au- 
thority, has  provided  employment  op- 
portunities for  more  than  200,000  Viet- 
nam-era veterans— OI  bill  education 
benefits;  and  posttraumatic  stress  re- 
search and  treatment. 

In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  in  carrying  out  con- 
gressional mandates  have  been  note- 
worthy. Here  are  the  facts: 

The  VA  has  assisted  more  than  6.5 
million,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  in  receiving  edu- 
cation benefits. 

Approximately  600.000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  receive  monthly  compensa- 
tion checks  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  over  21,000  receive  pen- 
sions for  severe  disabUities  incurred 
after  discharge. 

Prom  1981  through  1983  alone,  the 
VA  guaranteed  $14.1  billion  In  GI 
home  loans  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Vietnam-era  veterans  receive  half  of 
the  VA's  guaranteed  home  loans. 

Since  1981,  the  number  of  VA  Read- 
justment Counseling  Centers  has  in- 
creased from  90  to  137,  with  an  addi- 
tional 52  in  the  works.  More  than 
250,000  veterans  and  50,000  family 
members  have  received  counseling  at 
these  centers;  19.000  veterans  visit  the 


centers  each  month,  6,300  for  the  first 
time. 

More  than  178.000  Vietnam  veterans 
have  been  given  agent  orange  phjrsical 
examinations.  There  have  been  more 
than  23.000  inpatient  admissions  and 
over  1  million  outpatient  visits  associ- 
ated with  agent  orange  and  herbicide 
exposure. 

These  benefits  and  services,  like  the 
wall,  have  become  a  symbol  of  Ameri- 
ca's Increasing  willingness  to  listen  to 
those  who  survived  the  war  and  to  re- 
member those  who  didn't. 

There  are  now  over  8  million  living 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  Approximately 
3.4  million  served  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  theater  of  operation;  more  than 
58,000  were  kUled,  300.000  were 
wounded,  and  75,000  were  permanent- 
ly disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  war  and 
our  veterans  who  served  and  sacrificed 
in  southeast  Asia  and  during  the  Viet- 
nam-era are  a  powerful  part  of  our 
history.  They  deserve  our  gratitude 
and  our  respect. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  very 
much  for  his  statement. 

It  is  only  fitting.  I  think,  that  the 
chairman  called  a  meeting  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  today  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  bills  directly  affect- 
ing the  Vietnam  veterans  and  others, 
but  particularly  today  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, and  I  think  the  legislation  as  it 
wUl  come  to  the  floor  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  ought  to  be  considered 
and  supported  by  every  Member  In 
this  body  for  the  kind  of  show  of  sup- 
port and  the  kind  of  value  it  will  have 
for  the  veterans  as  they  are  affected.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  work  on 
this  committee  and  for  the  leadership 
he  has  given  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  another  active  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  MOLIRARll. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  today's  special  order 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  initiative  in  this 
regard. 

Each  year  I  attend  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Day  ceremonies  in  my 
district.  Each  year  I  come  away  with 
the  same  troubled  feelings.  Ten  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  scars  are 
still  too  visible.  The  continuing  suffer- 
ing is  obvious.  I  then  ask  myself  what 
we  can  do  as  a  country  to  help  these 
American  veterans? 

Look  into  their  faces— into  their 
eyes— speak  to  them.  I  see  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  perhaps  that  they 
are  searching  for  something.  Is  it  iden- 
tity, is  it  peace  of  mind,  is  it  a  desire  to 
forget  or  a  desire  to  remember?  I  don't 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
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I  have  learned  some  things,  however. 
Vietnam  veterans  do  appreciate  people 
who  show  concern  for  them,  people 
who  hold  out  a  helping  hand.  Above 
all,  I  think  they  are  searching  for  love 
and  acceptance.  If  we  can  understand 
this,  then  I  think  we  can  respond  In  a 
way  that  can  help  them  the  most.  God 
knows  they  certainly  deserve  at  least 
that  much  from  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Out  Vietnam  veterans  are  a  special 
group  of  men  and  women.  They  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country  when 
it  was  popular,  even  fashionable,  to 
condemn  our  Government  and  to 
praise  those  we  were  fighting  against. 
Although  there  is  a  temptation  to  try 
to  forget  the  Vietnam  war  and  that 
troubled  time,  we  must  not  forget 
those  58,000  who  died  and  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  hero- 
ically served  In  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that 
have  been  taken  and  should  be  contin- 
ued in  the  future  to  provide  assistance 
to  our  veterans.  Programs  created  spe- 
cifically for  our  Vietnam  veterans 
must  continue  with  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  readjustment  counseling, 
employment  training  and  other  valua- 
ble services. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed several  events  in  Washington 
to  honor  those  who  have  served  In 
Vietnam.  Last  year,  the  remains  of  an 
unidentified  soldier  killed  in  Vietnam 
were  placed  between  those  of  the  un- 
known soldiers  from  Korea  and  World 
War  II  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  Like 
the  Vietnam  Memorial,  this  was  a  long 
overdue  but  deserved  tribute.  New 
York  City  is  currently  conducting  2 
days  of  ceremonial  events,  including 
the  dedication  of  a  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Lower  Manhattan  con- 
taining the  texts  of  letters  written  to 
or  from  American  soldiers,  in  order  to 
recognize  the  250,000  New  York  men 
and  women  who  fought  In  Vietnam. 

Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  healing  process  is  begirmlng  and  it 
is  important  that  it  be  continued.  In 
terms  of  compassion,  understanding, 
assistance,  and  acceptance,  Americans 
can  do  much  to  let  the  forgotten  vet 
know  that  he  is  forgotten  no  longer. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement,  and  I  appreciate  his 
participation  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny],  another  very  active  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Daschle, 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  his  spe- 
cial order  today. 

This  is  an  unusual  day.  There  are 
few  of  us  who,  when  asked  the  official 


date  of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
could  quickly  come  up  with  "May  7, 
1975,"  and  fewer  still  who  could  read- 
ily recall  where  we  were  or  exactly 
what  we  were  doing  on  that  day.  For 
the  most  part,  our  troops  had  left 
Vietnam  2  years  before,  leaving,  as 
they  had  come,  not  in  platoons  and 
squadrons,  but  in  modest  ones  and 
twos,  arriving  home  not  to  parades  but 
often  to  anonymity.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  day  we  carmot  let  go  by  uimo- 
ticed. 

This  Is  not  a  day  to  engage  In  rhetor- 
ical breast-beating  about  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong  in  our  strate- 
gy in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  Instead  a 
day  for  remembrance,  reconciliation, 
and  recommitment. 

It  is  first  a  day  for  remembrance.  We 
remember  the  people  whose  lives  were 
touched  dramatically  changed  by  the 
war.  We  remember  the  families  who 
grieve  for  the  nearly  57,000  who  died 
in  Vietnam.  We  remember  the  families 
who  still  wonder  and  wait  to  learn  the 
fate  of  the  2,500  POW's  and  MIA's 
who  have  never  been  accounted  for. 
We  remember  those  who  have  learned 
to  cope  with  disabilities— both  physical 
and  emotional— suffered  as  a  result  of 
Vietnam.  We  remember  our  brothers, 
sisters,  fathers,  and  friends  who  served 
our  Nation  well.  And,  we  remember 
the  American  children  and  the  refu- 
gees. 

This  is  a  day  for  reconciliation,  a 
time  for  all  in  our  society  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  one  another,  to  look  beyond 
our  differences  regarding  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  to  look  toward  our  com- 
monly shared  goals  of  peace,  justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy  for  all  people. 

Finally,  this  is  a  day  for  recommit- 
ment. For  the  thousands  of  veterans 
suffering  from  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  or  from  the  effects  of  dloxin 
exposure  or  for  those  who  are  disabled 
or  unemployed,  Vietnam  Is  not  over. 
We  must  recomnxlt  ourselves  to  ad- 
dressing their  needs.  We  can  pass  leg- 
islation which  presumes  service  con- 
nection for  post-traumatic  stress  disor- 
der; we  can  further  expand  agent 
orange  compensation;  we  can  extend 
the  emergency  veterans  Jobs  training 
bill;  we  can  act  to  keep  the  entire  vet- 
erans health  care  system  strong.  And, 
we  can  continue  our  efforts  to  locate 
our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

As  we  pause  today  for  remembrance, 
reconciliation  and  recommitment,  we 
consider  the  words  of  Myra  MacPher- 
son  in  the  Washington  Post: 

A  quietness  comes  over  those  who  visit  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  Voices  are 
stilled  as  people  lose  themselves  In  private 
thoughts,  as  they  look  at  that  wall  with  the 
names  of  nearly  58,000  dead  or  missing.  And 
something  else  also  happens.  As  you  look 
Into  that  black  granite  wall,  your  reflection 
stares  back.  That  mirror  image  is  a  remind- 
er of  something  long  burled,  long  ignored: 
We  In  America  are  all  veterans  of  Vietnam. 


D  1710 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very,  very 
good  statement.  I  appreciate  his  par- 
ticipation this  afternoon.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  been  very 
active  in  many  of  these  Issues  and  it  is 
obvious  from  the  statement  Just  pro- 
vided that  he  speaks  with  an  elo- 
quence that  comes  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  calling  this  special 
order. 

A  decade  has  proven  to  be  too  short 
a  time  for  us  to  fully  understand  the 
consequences  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
know  the  number  who  died  for  their 
names  are  etched  in  stone. 

We  have  counted  the  wounded,  but 
must  add  to  the  number  of  casualties 
as  we  learn  more  about  posttraumatic 
stress  syndrome  and  agent  orange. 

We  know  the  war  cost  $150  billion  to 
wage,  but  many  decades  will  pass 
before  we  know  the  cost  of  fulfilling 
our  promise  to  those  who  served.  A 
generation  yet  bom  will  be  called 
upon  to  shoulder  that  which  has 
rightfully  been  called  the  continuing 
cost  of  war. 

Vietnam  was  a  deeply  emotional  ex- 
perience for  America.  It  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  an  entire  generation 
of  young  Americans. 

Initial  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam's  civil  war  was  not  unpopular. 
But  as  months  turned  into  years, 
Americans  began  to  weigh  the  cost  in 
human  lives  for  interests  that  no 
longer  seemed  vital. 

The  realities  of  war  visited  living 
rooms  throughout  the  Nation  on  the 
nightly  news.  The  absence  of  solidari- 
ty of  purpose,  that  so  characterized 
America  in  World  War  II,  was  mir- 
rored in  congressional  debates  and 
policies  pursued  by  successive  adminis- 
trations. 

Each  individual  had  a  special  percep- 
tion of  the  war.  Fathers  and  mothers; 
brothers  and  sisters;  those  who  had 
fought  in  other  wars  and  those  who 
never  had;  combatants  and  peace 
marchers.  All  were  left  with  differing 
impressions  of  America's  longest  war. 

The  debate  raged  over  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war,  but  ignored  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country. 

I  was  exposed  to  the  same  anxieties 
and  pressures,  during  that  time,  like 
most  people  my  age:  I  visited  the  local 
recruiter;  not  old  enough  to  enlist;  too 
young  to  fully  understand  war  and  the 
extent  of  Vietnam. 

I  felt  I  couldn't  fully  understand  the 
experiences  of  classmates  and  friends 
who  fought  in  Vietnam.  And  In  turn, 
they  told  me  they  felt  they  had  missed 
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out  on  something  that  had  occurred 
while  they  were  away.  Understanding 
is  vital  If  we  are  to  end  the  lingering 
divlslveneas. 

Those  of  us  serving  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  understand  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  veter- 
an. Only  through  understanding  can 
we  hope  to  be  capable  stewards  of 
America's  promise  to  those  who  de- 
fended our  freedom  and  liberties. 

We  must  acluiowledge  that  the 
needs  of  veterans  differ  as  acutely  as 
the  wars  in  which  they  fought.  What- 
ever Judgment  is  passed  on  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  we  must  own 
up  to  the  fact  that  young  Americans 
went  to  Vietnam  to  fight  for  their 
country. 

This  is  their  distinction,  this  Is  the 
honor  they  share  with  American  veter- 
ans of  other  wars.  Their  obedience  to 
duty  must  not  be  tarnished  by  feelings 
of  shame,  guilt,  or  our  failure  to  fully 
understand  the  changes  in  our  society 
caused  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  Vietnam  veteran  told  me  recently 
that  like  so  many  others  he  received 
the  cold  shoulder  upon  his  return 
from  the  war.  Trying  to  talk  to  his 
family  about  the  problems  he  faces,  he 
was  told  by  his  uncles  that  they  didn't 
want  to  hear  it  because  they  had  won 
their  war. 

The  shame  is  ours  if  we  thrust  upon 
the  Vietnam  veteran  our  national 
guilt.  The  loss  is  ours  if  we  lock  out  a 
generation  that  has  much  to  contrib- 
ute. The  misfortune  is  ours  if  we  call 
upon  another  generation  of  Americans 
to  defend  our  freedom  and  liberties 
and  they  fail  to  answer  the  call  for 
fear  of  future  condemnation. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
bear  a  great  responsibility.  We  must 
be  strong  econoinlcally  for  this  is  the 
bedrock  of  our  security  and  prosperity. 
We  must  maintain  a  strong  military 
force  capable  of  defending  our  Nation 
juid  fulfilling  our  collective  security 
commitments. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  have  sup- 
ported military  spending  that  I  believe 
strengthens  our  ability  and  readiness. 
It  is  for  these  same  reasons  that  I 
have  supported  programs  that  address 
the  problems  confronting  veterans  and 
rewards  them  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  in  protecting  our  Nation. 

Toung  Americans  today  considering 
going  into  the  armed  services  must  be 
assured  that  we  stand  by  our  commit- 
ments to  our  veterans.  That  we  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  their 
future  well-being  and  that  of  their 
families.  If  we  fall  to  make  good  on 
our  debt  to  Vietnam  veterans  then  we 
risk  not  having  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent necessary  for  a  strong  defense- 
dedicated  men  and  women. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  this  year  in  particular  as  we 
consider  budgetary  matters,  it  is  im- 


portant that  we  also  consider  priorities 
with  regard  to  those  commitments 
that  we  have  already  made.  They  do 
not  go  in  and  out  with  fads.  They  do 
not  go  in  and  out  with  the  popularity 
of  a  given  issue.  They  remain  commit- 
menta  hard  and  firm.  Just  as  impor- 
tant and  Just  as  solid  as  that  marble 
wall  that  is  a  constant  reminder,  per- 
haps far  more  visual  than  the  remind- 
er that  we  need  to  make  each  and 
every  time  we  consider  legislation  here 
on  the  floor  dealing  with  those  veter- 
ans and  the  veterans  who  preceded 
them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution this  afternoon  and  his  contin- 
ued commitment  to  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  count  on  him  and  count  on  all 
of  us  for  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  in 
Congress,  a  person  who  has  dedicated 
a  great  deal  of  his  career  in  the  House 
of  Vletnjun  veterans  and  veterans  of 
all  wars,  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Conunittee  and  a  very 
able  one  at  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Tom  Daschle,  for 
requesting  this  special  order. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  this  Con- 
gress a.'"-  chairman  of  the  Vietnam-era 
Veterans  In  Congress  caucus,  a  biparti- 
san, bicameral  group  of  legislators 
dedicated  to  helping  our  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  I  can  think  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate observance  of  this  anniversa- 
ry than  rededicatlng  ourselves  to  help- 
ing those  Americans  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  when  their  country 
called. 

As  we  as  a  nation  have  approached 
this  anniversary  of  the  end  of  our 
Vietnam  involvement,  I  have  seen 
many  accounts  of  how  our  experience 
there  has  affected  our  foreign  policy.  I 
have  even  read  accounts  of  how  the 
country  of  Vietnam  is  faring  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war.  What  I  have  not 
seen  in  any  reasonable  measure  is  an 
accounting  of  our  continuing  debt  to 
our  Vietnam  veterans,  or  how  that 
debt  has  yet  to  be  fully  repaid. 

Yes;  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  way  that  we  as  a  nation 
think  about  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
Our  Vietnam  veterans  are  increasingly 
recognized  as  patriotic  Americans  who 
served  their  country  as  bravely  as  did 
those  veterans  of  earlier,  more  popular 
wars.  With  the  construction  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial  and  the 
inclusion  of  a  Vietnam  serviceman  in 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  have,  symbolically 
at  least,  rejoined  the  mainstream. 
Vietnam  veteran  units  can  now  march 
proudly  in  our  Memorial  Day  parades. 

But  while  our  citizens  have  come  to 
recognize  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  our  Vietnam  veterans,  our  Govern- 


ment has  been  painfully  slow  to 
comply.  It  was  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  sent 
Americans  to  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam. 
Yet  is  is  the  Federal  Government  that 
still  stands  in  the  way  of  their  com- 
plete rehabilitation. 

It  was  U.S.  policy  to  defoliate  large 
portions  of  Vietnam,  which  exposed 
our  air  and  ground  troops  to  agent 
orange  and  other  toxic  herbicides.  But 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
slow  to  compensate  those  affected  by 
these  poisons,  or  to  help  their  families 
Including  children  suffering  genetic 
defects. 

While  the  issue  is  endlessly  studied 
and  restudled.  our  Vietnam  veterans 
are  told  that  there  simply  isn't  enough 
scientific  evidence  to  prove  their  case. 
Yet  the  same  Federal  Government 
bought  and  evacuated  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Times  Beach.  MO.  because 
it  was  contaminated  with  the  dloxin 
contained  in  agent  orange.  The  paral- 
lels to  our  post- World  War  II  veterans 
exposed  to  atomic  radiation  are  appar- 
ent. It  would  be  tragic  if  the  VA  waits 
long  enough,  as  with  the  atomic  veter- 
ans, the  surviving  agent  organge  veter- 
ans will  become  fewer  in  number  and 
the  pressure  for  Government  action 
will  diminish. 

Serving  in  Vietnam  often  meant 
postponing  a  higher  education  or  sac- 
rificing Job  opportunities.  And  many 
Vietnam  veterans  experienced  read- 
justment problems  upon  their  return 
and  were  not  easily  reintegrated  into 
the  work  force.  Unemployment  levels 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  re- 
mained consistently  above  the  nation- 
al average  for  other  Americans  of  com- 
parable age.  And  whenever  economic 
conditions  worsen.  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans suffer  the  bnmt  of  the  employ- 
ment impact. 

Yet  the  GI  bill  benefits  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  been  relatively  limit- 
ed in  comparison  to  those  provided  for 
veterans  of  previous  wars.  Job  and  Job- 
training  programs  targeted  at  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  have  been  enacted 
only  recently,  with  relatively  limited 
participation. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  suffered  a 
higher  rate  of  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges than  did  their  predecessors  in 
previous  wars.  Fully  a  third  of  the  U.S. 
Marines  who  served  in  Vietnam  re- 
ceived less-than-honorable  discharges. 
This  stigma  follows  those  veterans  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  making 
employment  and  educational  opportu- 
nities more  difficult. 

Finally,  an  estimated  2.400  Ameri- 
cans are  still  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  Nation  simply 
cannot  rest  until  a  full  accounting  of 
those  servicemen  is  rendered.  For 
those  veterans  and  their  families,  the 
sacrifice  continues.  For  them,  no  heal- 
ing, no  reconciliation  is  possible. 


As  this  10th  anniversary  of  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  passes,  the  spot- 
light of  publicity  and  commemoration 
will  inevitably  fade.  Yet  for  the  mil- 
lions who  served  there,  the  memory 
will  never  fade.  In  all  too  many  cases, 
their  sacrifices  continue. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  our 
Government  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans  and  those  who 
love  them.  We  must  demonstrate  the 
same  compassion  toward  those  individ- 
uals that  we  have  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia  who  have  made  new  lives  on  ovu* 
shores. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  must 
ensure  that  our  Government  upholds 
its  obligation  to  those  who  answered 
its  call.  If  we  fail  in  that  regard,  we 
surrender  forever  the  moral  basis  for 
demanding  similar  sacrifices  from 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

D  1720 

Again  I  thank  Chairman  Daschle 
for  setting  up  this  special  order  and 
Chairman  Montgomery  for  participat- 
ing and  staying  with  us  through  the 
course  of  it. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  an  excellent  statement  and  a 
great  deal  of  food  for  thought  as  we 
consider  this  10th  anniversary. 

Mr.  EEK3AR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Edgar, 
a  most  active  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  a  leader  in 
Vietnam  veteran  issues  as  well  as 
many  others. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  for  his  leadership  on  the 
issue  of  helping  to  raise  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  other  body  to  the  issue  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Con- 
gress over  the  last  10  years,  since  the 
shutting  down  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
through  the  period  of  agonies  as  Viet- 
nam veterans  struggled  for  some  rec- 
ognition, through  the  period  of  time 
when  memorials  were  established  not 
only  here  in  Washington  but  through- 
out the  country  to  recognize  the  serv- 
ice of  these  Vietnam  veterans,  the  gen- 
tleman has  provided  a  great  deal  of 
leadership. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Con- 
gressman Lane  Evans,  I  think  summed 
up  much  of  our  feeling  about  those 
persons  who  served  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  leadership  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who 
served  in  the  military  during  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Sonnt 
Montgomery.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress I  was  placed  on  the  House  Veter- 


ans' Affairs  Committee  by  senior 
Members  from  my  delegation  who  did 
not  think  I  was  going  to  be  around 
very  long.  And  I  feel  a  little  bit  like 
the  kid  in  the  commercial  who  has  the 
cereal  bowl  pushed  in  front  of  him  and 
his  two  brothers  look  and  watch  and 
suddenly  he  takes  a  bite  and  they  both 
respond,  "Mikey  likes  it."  I  have  really 
enjoyed  my  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  deal  with  the  issues  of  educa- 
tion, of  employment,  of  readjustment 
counseling,  of  the  issues  relating  to 
agent  orange  and  trying  to  imderstand 
that  chemical  defoliant  that  was  used 
in  Vietnam  that  is  inflicting  great 
injury  to  many  veterans.  And  it  is  the 
leadership  of  people  like  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery that  has  helped  to  make  our 
committee  a  bipartisan  committee 
where  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  struggle  with  the  issues  that  are 
so  Important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota.  Tom 
Daschle,  for  requesting  this  tribute  in 
honor  of  all  those  who  served  their 
country  during  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  his  leader- 
ship in  being  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  In 
Congress.  This  congressional  caucus, 
currently  under  the  direction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans] 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  forces  in 
supporting  our  efforts  on  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  seek- 
ing meaningful  recognition  of  the 
needs  and  strengths  of  all  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

Retracing  our  steps  over  the  past  10 
years  in  the  Congress  in  our  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Vietnam  expe- 
rience is  not  an  easy  process.  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  November  1974 
and  joined  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Conunittee  in  January  of  1975.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  Vietnam  vet- 
erans in  Congress.  There  were  very 
few  of  us  then  who  even  spoke  out  on 
behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans  issues.  We 
were  faced  with  a  general  consensus  in 
this  body  and  a  growing  feeling  across 
the  country  that  the  Vietnam  war 
should  be  put  behind  us.  The  blatant 
neglect  which  many  Vietnam  veterans 
experienced  individually  when  they  re- 
turned home  was  mirrored  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  programs,  benefits, 
and  services  provided  for  them  by  the 
Congress. 

It  was  the  World  War  I  generation 
in  Congress,  abandoned  by  their  own 
Government  when  they  returned 
home  in  1918,  who  developed  the  GI 
bill,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  pro- 
grams ever  devised,  for  those  who  re- 
turned from  World  War  II.  The 
memory  of  that  experience  carried 
over  to  assist  those  who  returned  from 
the  Korean  conflict.  But  the  Vietnam 
veteran  fell  quickly  into  the  amnesia 


which  surrounded  the  Vietnam  war 
itself.  Very  few  were  willing  to  listen 
when  we  spoke  out  during  those  early 
years  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Vietnam  era  GI  bill,  or  the  lack  of 
proper  employment  training  or  read- 
justment programs  for  those  who  had 
returned  from  that  war.  There  was 
very  little  understanding  of  the  unique 
needs  of  Vietnam  veterans.  There  was 
very  little  compassion  or  tolerance  for 
their  views  when  we  fought  to  extend 
and  expand  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  specifically  tailored  to 
meet  those  needs. 

Gradually  and  fortunately  this  atti- 
tude began  to  change.  With  it  changed 
the  perception  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  American  people  for  those  who 
served  in  our  last  and  longest  war.  We 
made  progress  slowly,  but  we  still 
moved  ahead  with  and  for  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  There  were  several  land- 
marks in  this  process. 

In  1978  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
of  California  and  I  called  for  the  first 
hearings  in  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  the  Impact  of  the 
use  of  the  defoliant  agent  orange  on 
the  Vietnam  veteran  population.  This 
led  to  a  long  and  frustrating  struggle 
which,  while  it  continues,  has  since 
provided  health  care  in  VA  facilities 
for  those  suffering  disabilities  which 
could  be  associated  with  exposure  to 
the  defoliant  and  a  framework  which 
wlU  lead  to  a  mechanism  to  provide 
compensation  for  those  affected. 

In  1979,  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  finally  accepted  our  recom- 
mendation through  Public  Law  96-22 
to  establish  the  first  storefront  read- 
justment counseling  centers  to  provide 
outreach  and  assistance  to  those  Viet- 
nam veterans  still  seeking  a  way  to 
fully  readjust  to  civilian  life.  The  cen- 
ters were  an  immediate  success.  A  na- 
tionwide study  we  authorized  indicat- 
ed that  between  600,000  and  800,000 
Vietnam  veterans  could  benefit  from 
these  services.  Despite  efforts  from 
the  present  administration  to  curtail 
the  program  or  eliminate  it  entirely, 
we  managed  to  both  extend  and 
expand  the  nimiber  of  vet  centers  to 
over  186  communities  across  the 
Nation.  Legislation,  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  extended  the  pro- 
gram until  1988.  Vet  centers  served 
two  purposes.  First,  they  were  the  key 
element  in  the  congressional  effort  to 
advance  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  the  forefront  in  research,  under- 
standing, and  treatment  of  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  which  has  affect- 
ed veterans  from  all  wars.  Second, 
they  served  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  Viet- 
nam veterans  together  for  the  first 
time  to  share  with  both  their  peers 
and  the  public  at  large  the  unique 
service  and  sacrifice  that  was  Vietnam. 
The  Vet  Center  Program  sparked  one 
of  the  largest  volunteer  efforts  in  the 
Federal   Government   when   the   call 
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went  out  for  assistance  to  augment  the 
services  provided  by  the  program. 
Vietnam  veterans  from  all  back- 
grounds offered  their  help  with  coun- 
seling. Job,  and  readjustment  assist- 
ance. To  date  over  300.000  Vietnam 
veterans  have  sought  assistance 
through  the  Vet  Center  Program. 

In  1981,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training  and  Employment 
I  Introduced  legislation,  included  in 
Public  Law  97-72  which  established  a 
small  biisiness  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  disabled  veterans. 
The  provision  served  as  a  catalyst  to 
encourage  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  implement  their  special 
outreach  assistance  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans  start  their  own  businesses. 

In  1982.  my  subcommittee  author- 
ized and  the  Congress  approved  a  tar- 
geted extension  of  the  10-year  delimit- 
ing period  for  GI  bill  benefits  to  allow 
undertrained  and  unemployed  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  to  utilize  additional 
job  training  programs.  We  also,  com- 
pletely redesigned,  through  my  legisla- 
tion, the  Department  of  Labor's  veter- 
ans employment  system  to  more  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  those  seeking  em- 
ployment and  Job  placement  services. 
Part  of  this  process  was  sdso  achieved 
through  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
which  enacted  a  specific  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  States  to  provide  commu- 
nity based  and  rural  outreach  employ- 
ment centers  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

In  1983.  we  again  addressed  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment 
among  the  Vietnam  veteran  popula- 
tion as  one  of  our  major  Issues  of  con- 
cern. Those  who  had  gone  to  serve 
their  country  during  the  Vietnam  war 
had  historically  been  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  fired.  The  serious  eco- 
nomic depression  in  the  early  1980's 
had  brought  this  problem  to  crisis  pro- 
portions within  the  Vietnam  veteran 
population.  Thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  were  out  of  work  and  seeldng 
new  skills.  In  response,  we  drafted  the 
Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983.  An  entirely  new  concept.  It 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  needed  In- 
centives for  employers  to  hire  and 
train  Vietnam  era  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans in  new  skills  and  new  occupa- 
tions. The  program  was  designed  to 
help  new  business  and  growth  indus- 
tries as  much  as  it  was  planned  to  re- 
train the  long  term  unemployed  veter- 
an or  the  veteran  displaced  from  previ- 
ous employment  and  job  skills.  Sadly 
there  are  many  regions  of  the  country 
that  have  not  recovered  from  the  eco- 
nomic tragedy  of  the  early  1980's. 
Today  our  committee  approved  legisla- 
tion which  would  extend  this  needed 
program  again. 

But  perhaps  the  most  rewarding 
contribution  we  have  made  in  my 
mind  as  the  present  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 


on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  has 
been  within  the  system  of  VA  medical 
benefits  and  services.  All  of  the  pro- 
grams amd  not  perfect,  and  we  still 
have  much  to  do  in  directing  the  VA 
to  focus  a  clearer  attention  on  the 
needs  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  all 
veterans;  but  we  have  made  progress. 

This  progress  has  been  shown  In  di- 
recting the  agency  to  expand  its  new 
intensive  in-patient  treatment  pro- 
grams for  veterans  suffering  from  post 
traumatic  stress  disorder  as  we  did  in 
the  last  Congress.  It  has  been  shown 
in  our  efforts  and  our  legislation  di- 
recting the  massive  major  studies  on 
the  effects  of  agent  orange  exposure 
or  on  the  special  concerns  of  women 
veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam.  But 
perhaps  the  most  tangible  example  of 
the  worth  of  our  work  has  been  dem- 
onstrated In  very  human  and  very  in- 
dividual terms.  For  this  subcommittee 
chairman,  there  have  been  many  ex- 
amples of  the  Individual  results  of  our 
efforts  which  paid  off  in  terms  of 
wounds  healed,  of  lives  restructured. 
There  have  been  examples  of  dedicat- 
ed VA  employees  giving  their  time 
their  interest  suid  concern  to  help 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam.  There 
have  been  the  individual  examples  of 
members  of  our  great  veterans  organi- 
zations who  have  lent  their  voice  and 
support  to  our  efforts  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  their  concern  and  guidance 
to  help  veterans  in  communities  across 
this  country.  And  there  have  been 
great  examples  of  the  healing  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  both  in  mind  and 
body  and  spirit  over  the  past  10  years 
in  demonstrating  our  obligation  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  the  contribution 
Vietnam  veterans  can  make  to  this  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  merely  through  a 
litany  of  legislative  measures  to  ad- 
dress the  frustration,  the  concern,  the 
excitement  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
past  10  years  with  our  work  in  the 
Congress  involving  Vietnam  veterans. 
It  Is  also  very  true  that  Oovemment 
programs,  benefits  and  services  are 
not,  and  should  not,  be  the  only 
benchmark  we  use  in  saying  thank  you 
and  welcome  home  to  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  war.  But  as 
politicians  and  representatives  of  the 
people  we  are  tasked  to  address  the 
needs  of  our  constituencies  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  require 
those  services  with  specific  solutions.  I 
believe  we  have  made  and  are  continu- 
ing to  make  an  honest  effort  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  We  have  seen  a  new 
awakening  of  respect  and  understand- 
ing for  all  those  who  served  during  the 
Vietnam  war  in  this  process  and  not 
Just  those  who  have  earned  and  de- 
served their  Government's  assistance. 
It  is  a  record  we  all  can  share:  both 
veteran  and  nonveteran  alike.  It  is  a 
debt  we  continue  to  owe. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  Just  today  you  have  acted  in 
our  conunittee  to  authorize  a  program 
extension  and  to  provide  for  additional 
funds  so  that  those  who  are  still  un- 
employed and  underemployed  might 
use  that  very  program. 
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In  listing  out  these  programs, 
whether  it  is  the  storefront  counseling 
centers,  whether  it  is  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  whether  it  is  an  Issue 
to  try  to  help  focus  the  concerns  on 
education,  training,  and  employment 
for  these  Vietnam  veterans,  or  simply 
counseling  for  those  who  are  troubled, 
I  think  we  have  responded  and  taken 
the  first  steps.  But  through  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans],  and 
through  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  we  are  beginning  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  real  question  I  think  for  this 
body  is  what  is  our  vision  of  the 
future?  How  can  we  help  those  who 
are  still  unemployed  find  meaningful 
employment?  How  can  we  help  those 
who  are  caught  up  in  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  problems  find  some  security 
through  centers  throughout  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration?  How  can  we 
help  the  Veterans'  Administration  un- 
derstand the  special  needs  that  these 
veterans  have?  And  how  can  we  help 
the  administration  understand  that 
they  simply  cannot  cut  budgets  that 
impact  on  concerns  for  those  who  are 
combat-related  veterans  who  have 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and 
other  related  problems  that  they  face 
as  a  result  of  their  service?  You  can  be 
troubled  by  the  war,  but  I  think  all  of 
us  here  understand  the  need  to  care 
about  the  warrior.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  demonstrated  that 
in  our  committee,  and  hopefully  as 
chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  I  can  relate 
that  health  care  system  to  the  specific 
needs  of  veterans  of  all  wars,  but  those 
special  needs  of  the  veterans  who 
served  our  country  well  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlemsui 
for  his  special  order  today  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  focus  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

E^arly  in  my  statement  I  said  that 
not  only  did  we  need  to  tend  from 
time  to  time  the  grounds  and  view  the 
monument  to  the  Vietnam  veterans, 
but  really  those  of  us  here  have  a  spe- 
cial opportunity  to  build  another 
monument,  that  \s  a  monument  of 
laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Edgar]  has  laid  out  the  blueprint 
very  well.  That  monimient  continues 
to  find  a  need  for  construction,  contin- 


ues to  find  a  need  for  completion,  and 
continues  to  find  a  need  among  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Let  that  be  our  goal  and  our  commit- 
ment this  afternoon. 

To  all  of  those  who  have  participat- 
ed in  this  special  order,  my  thanks. 
•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  our  Nation  observes  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  official  end  of  the 
longest  and  most  controversial  mili- 
tary involvement  in  U.S.  history— the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

More  than  9  million  Americans 
served  their  country  during  that  bitter 
and  prolonged  struggle.  Nearly  one- 
third  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater, 
where  combat  prevailed.  The  average 
age  of  Vietnam  veterans  when  they 
separated  from  military  service  was  24 
years.  The  average  time  on  active  duty 
was  3  years,  but  most  served  in  active 
combat  zones  for  1  year  or  less. 

More  than  58,000  of  them  lost  their 
lives,  300,000  were  wounded,  and 
75,000  were  permanently  disabled.  We 
grieve  not  only  for  the  dead,  but  also 
for  the  2,400  or  more  Americans  who 
are  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  for  their  families 
who  have  waited  for  a  decade  or  more 
to  learn  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

For  many  Americans  who  were  most 
affected  by  the  conflict,  the  war  seems 
in  many  ways  not  to  be  over.  For  the 
families  of  those  killed  and  missing,  it 
is  surely  not.  Nor  is  it  for  the  service 
men  and  women  who  came  home  not 
to  the  ticker-tape  parades  and  fire- 
works that  greeted  the  heroes  of  our 
previous  foreign  wars,  but  occasionally 
to  hostility  and  often  to  lives  of  fur- 
ther sacrifice.  Mostly,  they  and  their 
unselfish  contributions  to  their  coun- 
try were  ignored. 

Unfortunately,  the  reception  these 
valorous  and  patriotic  men  and  women 
encountered  when  they  returned 
home  was  tainted  by  a  nation  anxious 
to  put  any  thought  of  America's  first 
battlefield  loss  behind  it.  In  addition 
to  the  physical  wounds  endured  by 
many  of  these  veterans,  thousands 
still  suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  [PTSD]  and  other  psycholog- 
ical problems  which  might  have  been 
alleviated  by  a  more  positive  recep- 
tion. 

Now,  10  years  later,  we  as  a  nation 
are  finally  welcoming  home  these  gal- 
lant men  and  women.  We  are  thanking 
them,  as  we  should,  for  the  service 
they  rendered  their  country. 

In  November  1982,  an  awesome  black 
granite  wall  etched  with  58,022  names 
attesting  to  the  high  price  of  war,  was 
dedicated  on  the  Mall  in  Washington, 
DC— the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 
Last  November,  a  statue  of  three 
fighting  men  was  added  and  the  me- 
morial became  a  national  monument. 
On  Memorial  Day  1984,  a  serviceman 
from  the  Vietnam  war  was  laid  to  rest 
next  to  his  comrades  from  previous 


wars  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Long  delayed  but  well  deserved, 
these  are  appropriate  tributes  to  the 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
Americans.  The  Vietnam  Memorial 
and  the  Vietnam  War's  Unknown  Sol- 
dier have  become  symbols  of  America's 
increasing  desire  to  listen  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  survived  the  war  and  re- 
member with  love  those  who  did  not. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  a  powerful  part 
of  our  history.  Our  veterans  who 
served  and  sacrificed  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  during  the  Vietnam-era  deserve 
our  respect,  our  recognition,  and  our 
gratitude  as  we  observe  this  anniversa- 
ry of  their  service  on  May  7— "Viet- 
nam Veterans  Recognition  Day."« 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  age,  Instantaneous  com- 
munications and  the  rapid  pace  of 
daily  life  seem  to  make  distance  shrink 
and  time  rush  forward.  Yet  even  by 
modem  standards,  a  decade  is  not  very 
much  time  in  which  to  heal  and 
forget,  particularly  when  the  scars  are 
so  deep  and  painful  as  those  left  by 
the  tragedy  of  America's  involvement 
In  Vietnam. 

The  second  term  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln began  at  the  twilight  of  another 
divisive  and  deeply  traumatic  conflict, 
the  Civil  War.  In  his  second  inaugural 
address,  Lincoln  promised  to  rule  over 
a  time  of  healing  In  this  Nation,  offer- 
ing "malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all."  Yet  10  years  after  his  assassi- 
nation, the  nation  was  still  feeling  the 
divislveness  that  bred  that  conflict. 
And  has  proven  the  same  for  Vietnam. 

The  battlegrounds  of  the  Civil  War 
were  as  close  and  familiar  as  Gettys- 
burg and  Antietam.  In  Vietnam,  the 
names  were  unfamiliar,  aind  bore  a  fsir- 
away  sound— Pleiku,  Khe  Sahn,  and 
Hue.  Yet  the  war  was  as  divisive  to 
Americans  as  any  in  our  history. 

All  we  have  to  do  to  invoke  those 
days  is  recall  in  our  mind's  eye  the 
sight  of  the  American  flag  being  torn, 
trampled  on,  and  burned.  This  sight  is 
symbolic  of  the  tearing  apart  of  Amer- 
ican society  as  the  protests  raged  and 
Americans  watched  on  their  television 
screens  the  deaths  of  American  boys 
in  faraway  Jungles  and  the  rioting  of 
their  counterparts  on  the  streets  and 
campuses  of  our  Nation. 

These  intense  memories,  brought 
home  to  us  nightly  in  images  of  death 
and  destruction,  are  only  now  starting 
to  fswle,  10  years  after  the  last  helicop- 
ter lifted  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
South  Vietnam. 

And  there  have  been  fresh  horrors 
since  then  to  drive  home  the  enormity 
of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  holocaust 
played  out  on  the  killing  fields  of 
Cambodia  in  the  wake  of  the  takeover 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  pitiful  lunge 
for  freedom  by  the  boat  people  of 
Vietnam,  following  after  the  new  com- 
munist   Government    of    Viet    Nam 


began  its  systematic  anihllation  of  all 
organized  opposition  to  the  oppressive 
government. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  these 
memories  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
fade,  or  be  forgotten.  There  is  too 
much  that  must  be  remembered,  and 
above  all  we  must  never  forget  the  sac- 
rifices of  those  brave  young  men  who 
died  so  far  from  home. 

But  while  these  memories  should 
remain  with  as  forever.  It  is  important 
that  the  painful  wounds  that  caused 
them  be  allowed  to  heal,  so  that  we 
can  look  back  on  these  days  with  an 
historical  prospective  that  will  enable 
us  to  draw  the  proper  lesson  from  this 
conflict. 

I  am  very  proud  pf  the  way  this 
Nation  has  come  together  following 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the 
courage  to  tell  the  veterans  of  this 
country  that  their  brothers  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  were  part  of  a 
noble  cause. 

That  remark  caused  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy, but  after  thinking  about  it,  who 
can  deny  the  nobility  of  America's 
purpose.  We  did  not  seek  to  gain  land, 
or  wealth  or  power,  but  to  stop  com- 
munism dead  in  its  tracks.  And  that  is 
the  noblest  of  causes  for  this  Nation, 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

I'm  also  very  proud  to  have  been 
named  by  my  ftlend  and  colleague 
from  New  York,  Stephen  Solarz,  as 
the  new  chairman  of  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Action  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  are 
pledged  to  a  full  accounting  of  the 
fate  of  the  2,500  Americans  who  are 
still  unaccounted  for.  For  their  fami- 
lies and  their  friends,  we  are  working 
to  write  the  final  chapter  of  the  histo- 
ry of  their  bravery  so  far  from  home. 

Butv  as  I  said  before,  as  memories 
fade,  the  tempers  cool,  it  is  Important 
that  we  gain  some  lasting  lesson  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  I  have 
learned  one  lesson  that  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  today. 

Wars  have  been  lost  on  the  battle- 
field, wars  have  been  lost  in  the  com- 
mand posts  behind  the  lines,  wars 
have  been  lost  at  headquarters.  But 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not  lost  by 
America's  military,  its  fighting  men  or 
its  generals.  The  war  in  Vietnam  was 
lost  here  at  home,  right  here  in  Con- 
gress, aided  and  abetted  by  the  Ameri- 
can media. 

As  we  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  Saigon,  we  must  reflect  on 
this  lesson  carefully.  For  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  action  of  this 
House  Just  2  weeks  ago  denying  aid  to 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  could 
well  set  the  stage  for  another  anniver- 
sary 10  years  from  now— the  fall  of 
Central  America. 
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When  is  this  Congress  going  to  leam 
to  stand  behind  President  Reagan's 
noble  cause  of  stopping  Soviet-style 
communism  in  Central  America  dead 
in  its  tracks.  When  are  we  going  to 
leam  not  to  nltpick  and  second  guess 
our  President?  When  are  we  going  to 
leam  that  America  can  not  have  an  ef- 
fective and  coherent  foreign  policy  as 
long  as  there  are  538  secretaries  of 
state  here  on  Capitol  Hill?  When  are 
we  going  to  leam  to  stop  listening  to 
men  like  E>anlel  Ortega  and  start 
trusting  our  own  President?  In  short, 
when  are  we  going  to  leam  why  we 
lost  in  Vietnam? 

It's  time  we  leam  that  freedom  and 
democracy  wQl  face  a  defeat  In  Cen- 
tral America  as  great  as  that  of  Viet- 
nam unless  those  of  us  who  lived 
through  that  era  learned  from  our 
mistakes.* 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know,  last  week  marked  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Communist 
victory  in  Saigon.  In  recent  weeks 
much  has  been  printed  In  the  press, 
and  broadcast  on  television,  to  resur- 
rect for  us  the  memories  of  that  war. 
which  for  America,  ended  a  decade 
ago.  All  the  articles  and  documentaries 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  impact 
which  the  Vietnam  war  had  on  this 
country  then,  and  continues  to  have 
on  us  all  today.  Whether  we  served 
there,  or  had  a  brother  or  sister  or 
child  or  friend  who  served  there,  we 
all  realize  the  sacrifice  which  so  many 
young  Americans  made  to  defend  the 
ideals  of  freedom  so  far  away  from 
home.  Undoubtedly,  the  memory  of 
the  Vietnam  war  will  be  invoked  each 
time  the  United  States  finds  itself  at 
the  brink  of  involvement  in  conflict 
around  the  world,  just  as  it  was  recent- 
ly brought  forth  during  debate  on  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  talk  all  day 
about  the  Vietnam  war  and  debate  the 
pros  and  cons  of  that  conflict  and  our 
actions,  but  I  feel  that  today  it  1^  more 
fitting  to  talk  about  the  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  undertook  the  arduous,  pain- 
ful duty  of  defending  freedom  against 
the  threat  of  communism.  Lets  today 
honor  the  2.8  million  servicemen  who 
participated  In  the  war,  the  nearly 
60.000  who  lost  their  lives,  and  the 
2.500  Americans  who  are  still  missing 
and  unaccounted  for  in  Vietnam. 
Today,  let  us  reflect  on  the  debt  we 
owe  all  the  American  servicemen  who 
fought,  and  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives,  to  defend  the  American  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  liberiy  and  lets 
make  it  a  high  priority  of  our  work  in 
Cbngress  to  secure  a  full  accounting  of 
Americans  still  mi.ssing  in  Southeast 
Asia.* 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon,  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  remains  a  painful 
memory.  It  is  the  memory  of  Ameri- 
ca's only  loss  In  war.  but  more  than 
that  it  is  the  memory  of  the  58,022 


Americans  who  gave  their  lives  over 
the  span  of  a  decade  and  a  half.  It  Is 
the  memory  of  a  great  power  being 
humbled  by  its  own  arrogance  and 
misguided  tenacity. 

The  past  decade  witnessed  In  Amer- 
ica a  collective  amnesia  about  Viet- 
nam. Recently,  that  amnesia  has  sub- 
sided. This  Nation  has  recognized  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  not  for  territory,  or  glory,  or 
wealth,  but  merely  because  they  were 
called  to  serve.  On  July  8,  1959,  the 
first  American  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 
On  April  30,  1975,  the  last  American 
fled,  not  because  of  defeat  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, but  defeat  on  the  homefront. 
Those  men  and  women  did  not  aban- 
don their  positions,  it  was  America 
that  abandoned  them.  It  is  time  we  ac- 
knowledged that  those  who  served 
cannot  be  forgotten,  or  separated  from 
our  memories.  They  are  part  of  our 
history. 

It  is  fitting  we  should  commemorate 
the  fall  of  Saigon  and  the  departure  of 
the  American  presence  in  Vietnam. 
WhUe  we  commemorate  victories,  we 
should  recognize  and  leam  from  our 
failures  as  well.  We  must  never  forget 
the  lessons  that  Vietnam  taught.  We 
learned  that  successful  foreign  and 
military  policy  hinges  on  clearly  de- 
fined goals.  Militarily  we  learned  that 
body  counts  and  bomb  tonnage  ulti- 
mately mean  very  little.  And,  morally, 
we  learned  that  this  Nation  should 
never  send  its  men  to  die  with  the 
same  lack  of  conviction  and  determi- 
nation we  showed  in  Southeast  Asla.« 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
on  May  7  we  will  commemorate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  our  Na- 
tion's Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
That  conflict  involved  over  9  million 
American  servicemen,  of  which  57,000 
lost  their  lives.  Another  2.400  are  still 
listed  officially  as  missing  in  action. 

The  Vietnam  war  evoked  great  pas- 
sions among  all  Americans.  There  was 
great  division  in  the  Nation  over 
whether  or  not  our  soldiers  should  be 
fighting  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Whatever  our  feelings  about  what 
our  role  there  should  have  been,  it  is 
fair  to  say  the  Vietnam  war  did  not 
have  the  overwhelming  national  sup- 
port that  we  associate  with  both 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  that  angry  feeling 
about  the  Vietnam  war  permeated  the 
lives  of  our  soliders  when  they  re- 
turned home  from  the  battlefields  of 
Asia.  There  were  no  parades  down 
Broadway  for  the  Vietnam  vets.  In- 
stead, because  of  our  desire  to  get 
Vietnam  behind  us,  they  became  the 
forgotten  generation  of  American 
heroes. 

In  addition  to  horrendous  physical 
disabilities,  many  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans came  home  with  mental  disor- 
ders caused  by  the  trauma  of  the  trau- 
matic Jungle  warfare  they  suffered 
through. 


Now,  10  years  later,  many  of  those 
soldiers  still  suffer  from  what  has 
t)een  termed  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order that  causes  them  to  suffer, 
among  other  symptoms,  deep  depres- 
sion that  prevents  them  from  leading 
normal  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  only  been  recent- 
ly that  our  Nation  has  begun  to  appre- 
ciate the  valiant  efforts  made  by  our 
fighting  men  and  women  in  Vietnam. 
The  establishment  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington  was 
a  major  step  in  acknowledging  the 
bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  name  of 
freedom. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  that  conflict  we  can  take  another 
step  to  honor  those  who  fought  in 
Vietnam  and  those  who  are  still  miss- 
ing in  action.  I  am  most  proud  to  join 
my  colleague.  Representative  Tom 
Daschle  of  South  Dakota,  in  urging 
President  Reagan  to  declare  May  7, 
1985,  as  Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day. 

Such  a  dedication  is  long  overdue.  It 
is  my  prayer  that  this  observance  will 
send  a  loud  clear  signal  to  all  Vietnam 
war  veterans  that  indeed,  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  many  young  Americans 
who  served  with  valor  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  On  this,  the  10th  aiuiiversary 
of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  look  back  on  this 
chapter  in  our  history  to  honor  those 
men  and  women  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  on  behalf  of  their 
Nation. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  one  of  the 
most  divisive  in  our  history.  The  con- 
flict In  this  country  at  times  overshad- 
owed the  war  itself. 

The  Vietnam  era  was  a  difficult  time 
for  our  Nation  and  our  Government, 
but  its  most  profound  impact  was  felt 
by  the  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Washington's  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial is  one  of  the  most  moving 
structures  in  a  city  full  of  monuments. 
It  Is  so  moving  because  its  message  is 
so  simple,  yet  profound.  There  is  no 
greater  service  an  individual  can  per- 
form for  his  nation  than  to  risk  his 
life  and  limb  on  behalf  of  his  country. 
The  more  than  58,000  American  serv- 
icemen who  died  in  Vietnam  did  so  out 
of  a  conunltment  to  their  country. 
They  served  honorably  and  deserve 
nothing  less  than  our  fullest  respect 
and  appreciatio.i. 

While  American  troops  no  longer 
fight  In  Southeast  Asia,  many  of  the 
veterans  of  that  conflict  still  carry  the 
emotional  and  physical  scars  of  the 
war.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  those  who  died  in  Vietnam. 
But  we  should  also  recognize  the  many 


thousands  of  soldiers  who  survive 
today.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  Is  home  to  more  than  375,000 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  We  should 
never  waver  in  our  commitment  to 
care  for  those  who  risk  their  lives  for 
our  freedom. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  fall  of 
Saigon.  Let  us  not  forget  that  all  wars 
are  paid  for  In  the  blood  of  young  sol- 
diers. The  men  who  served  in  Vietnam 
paid  that  price,  and  for  their  sacrifice 
we  should  be  forever  grateful.* 
•  Mr.  OALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  marked  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War. 
While  it  is  right  and  just  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  this  tragic  war,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  are  missing  in  action 
from  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Saigon  fell  10  years  ago.  Thousands 
of  American  soldiers  left  Vietnam  to 
return  to  their  loved  ones.  Thousands 
of  others  offered  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  their  country.  There  are  still  thou- 
sands for  whom  there  Is  no  account- 
ing. They  are  missing  In  action.  Their 
status  is  uncertain.  Are  they  alive? 
Have  they  passed  away?  Are  they  still 
being  held  captive? 

Wars  leave  countries  in  debt.  Wheth- 
er a  country  is  victorious  or  not,  a  debt 
to  the  soldiers,  to  their  friends,  and  to 
their  families  is  always  accrued.  It  is  a 
debt  that  we,  as  a  people  and  a  nation, 
must  repay. 

Our  debt  to  the  missing  in  action,  to 
their  families,  and  to  their  friends  is 
overdue.  I  wUl  not  rest  until  the  debt 
is  paid. 

By  the  most  recent  figures,  there  are 
some  2,400  brave  American  soldiers 
who  are  missing  in  action.  The  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  has  indicat- 
ed that  sighting  reports  and  other  in- 
formation confirm  the  possibility  that 
there  are  servicemen  stiU  alive  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  refugees  have 
reported  in  excess  of  750  firsthand 
sightings  of  live  American  soldiers. 

Progress  is  beginning  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  ending  the  mystery  of 
our  missing  in  action.  I  do  not,  howev- 
er, think  that  the  current  faint  glim- 
mer of  hope  is  an  adequate  downpay- 
ment  on  our  debt. 

Today  I  am  joining  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Hendor,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 129.  This  Important  legislation 
would  create  a  congressional  commis- 
sion that  would  report  to  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  there  are  American 
soldiers  being  held  against  their  will  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  what  steps  this 
Congress  should  take  to  ensure  their 
return. 

We  absolutely  must  be  ever  vigilant 
in  our  efforts  to  determine  the  status 
of  our  soldiers  who  have  yet  to 
return.* 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoitTGOifZRT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U,S.  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK, 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  MrrcH- 
EU.]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
climate  during  which  we  are  celebrat- 
ing U.S.  Small  Business  Week  1985  is 
unparalled.  I  cannot  recall  in  all  the 
years  we've  marked  this  observance  a 
more  awesome  threat  to  all  that  the 
week  of  May  5-11,  1985,  represents. 

The  administration— if  It  dared  drop 
its  cloak  of  hyprocrisy  and  double- 
speak—would acknowledge  as  its 
symbol  for  Small  Business  Week  1985 
a  thumbs  down  on  smaU  business; 
thumbs  down  on  free  enterprise; 
thumbs  down  on  economic  empower- 
ment for  disadvantaged  small  and  mi- 
nority business;  thumbs  down  on  what 
has  made  America  a  land  of  opportuni- 
ty through  Government  for  the  people 
rather  than  subsidies  for  the  special 
interests. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  as  I  speak 
today,  I  must  say  that  though  I  am 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  we  honor 
smaU  business  in  1985,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  the  year  that  small  business  in 
the  United  States  has  suffered  unprec- 
edented dishonor  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government— at  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  1985  is  the  year  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  been  called  on  to  be 
an  accomplice  in  neutralizing  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  maintaining  and  fos- 
tering a  viable  small  business  sector. 
Since  1932,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
assist  small  businesses  with  technical 
and  management  assistance,  loans  and 
subcontracting. 

What  could  be  more  disturbing? 
What  could  be  more  self-defeating? 
What  could  be  more  counterproduc- 
tive than  terminating  Federal  aid  to 
small  business  at  a  time  when  we're  fo- 
cusing on  revitalizing  our  economy 
and  reducing  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
acquired  by  mismanagement,  fraud, 
and  selfish  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. 

Nine  Americans  who  served  as  Small 
Business  Administrators  under  seven 
I*resldents  between  1951  and  1980 
have  made  a  matter  of  record  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBAl. 


Their  positions  are  not  predicated  on 
any  sentimental  attachment  to  an 
agency  they  once  served.  Instead,  they 
are  simply  a  part  of  a  chorus  of  public 
outcry  against  the  administration's  de- 
structive and  uninformed  decisionmak- 
ing—decisionmaking that  is  not  guided 
by  fact,  and  is  arrogant  in  its  disregard 
for  the  taxpayers  and  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  these 
facts  that  are  now  being  expressed  in 
the  wake  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  SBA. 

First,  reaction  has  been  bipartisan, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  former 
SBA  Administrators,  but  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  groups,  and  governmen- 
tal entities  around  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Small  Business  has  received,  firsthand, 
public  tributes  to  SBA  for  the  help  it 
gave  that  could  not  be  found  else- 
where. The  committee  has  heard  from 
mayors,  such  as  Tom  Bradley  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Ernest  Morial  of  New  Or- 
leans. They  told  the  panel  that  no 
small  share  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment—jobs, tax  revenues,  decrease  in 
public  assistance— in  their  cities  is  due 
to  SBA  assistance.  Governors  have 
spelled  out  in  letters  to  the  committee 
their  displeasure  and  indeed,  their 
concern  that  further  erosion  of  their 
economic  bases  will  occur  If  SBA's 
long-term  credit  assistance  is  eliminat- 
ed. We  all  know  that  big  business  and 
government  borrowing  dominate  the 
long-term  credit  markets.  We  also 
know  that  SBA  is  the  only  public  or 
private  financial  institution  designed 
specifically  to  provide  long-term  credit 
to  small  businesses. 

Over  and  over,  in  city  after  city, 
small  business  owners— some  have  sub- 
sequently graduated  from  this  classifi- 
cation-took time  from  busy  schedules 
to  have  placed  in  the  records  their  ac- 
count of  how  Federal  assistance  was 
there  when  they  had  no  where  else  to 
go.  Loans  were  provided  small  and  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs  who  were  turned 
down  by  commercial  institutions. 

THl  ECONOMIC  FACTS 

There  is  no  argument  from  the  ad- 
ministration regarding  the  economic 
stimulus  derived  from  small  business 
activity. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  argument  from 
the  Congress  on  the  economic  benefits 
of  a  viable  small  business  sector.  Legis- 
lative activity  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  during  the  98th  Congress 
and  continuing  with  the  99th  Congress 
is  based  on  opening  up  opportunities 
for  capital  growth,  plant  expansion, 
payroll  and  employee  increases 
through  public  law  mandated  by  the 
Congress. 

As  a  result  of  such  legislative  activi- 
ty during  the  last  Congress  several 
new  public  laws  are  on  the  books  to 
stimulate  achievement  of  a  competi- 
tive small  business  sector.  For  the  first 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  pro- 
curement system,  competition  is  open 
to  small  business.  There  was  unusually 
vocal  opposition  to  what  is  now  the 
Small  Business  Federal  Procurement 
Competition  Enhancement  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-577).  Strong  lobbying 
against  this  measure  made  its  enact- 
ment not  only  momentous  but  a  true 
test  of  the  bipartisanship  that  should 
prevsill  in  regard  to  the  small  business 
issue. 

I  call  on  you  to  be  governed  in  this 
legislative  session  by  that  same  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  as  we  look  at  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  package  as  it 
relates  to  small  business  and  a  range 
of  domestic  programs. 

Be  governed  during  this  period  by 
these  facts: 

Since  1932,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
assist  small  businesses.  Through  vari- 
ous wars,  assistance  to  its  veterans,  de- 
pression and  recessions.  Congress  pro- 
mulgated Acts  which  would  assist 
small  businesses  with  technical  and 
management  assistance,  loans  and  sub- 
contracting. 

Small  businesses  employ  approxi- 
mately 48  percent  of  the  private  worli 
force,  contribute  42  percent  of  all  sales 
in  the  country  and  are  responsible  for 
38  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

Small  businesses  provide  approxi- 
mately 67  percent  of  initial  job  oppor- 
tunities and.  thus,  are  responsible  for 
the  major  cost  in  initial  on-the-job 
training  in  basic  skills. 

Small  businesses  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
new  product  and  service  innovations 
developed  since  World  War  II. 

Almost  every  energy-related  innova- 
tion of  the  past  century  has  come 
from  small  businesses. 

To  measure  benefits  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  SBA  program  assistance  is 
to  recognize  that  in  every  case  the 
return  far  exceeds  the  monetary 
outlay.  In  the  case  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Program,  for  exam- 
ple, the  cost^benefit  ratio  is  1  to  110. 
For  a  Government  outlay  of  $4  million 
the  Government  takes  in  $441.3  mil- 
Uon. 

We  have  much  to  observe  this  week. 
We  also  have  a  small  business  sector 
to  which  we  owe  credit  and  a  means  of 
survival  and  growth. 

In  paying  these  debts  and  in  giving 
this  honor,  we  honor  America  and 
what  it  should  always  stand  for. 

D  1740 

In  paying  tribute  to  small  business, 
we  pay  tribute  indeed,  we  honor  this 
Nation. 

I  would  take  this  time  to  admonish 
and  warn  that  any  proposition,  any 
proposal  that  would  seek  to  dismantle, 
reduce,  gut  or  render  impotent  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  a 
gross,  gross  disservice  to  this  Nation 
and  to  the  small  business  of  the 
Nation. 


•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
the  land  of  opportunity.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  the  endless  opportunities 
available  here  in  America  is  our  small 
businesses.  Small  businessmen  and 
women  define  the  word  "entrepre- 
neur." They  challenge  the  odds,  start 
up  their  businesses,  risking  their 
money  and  reputation  and  struggle 
each  day  for  survival.  These  entrepre- 
neurs are  the  ones  who  contribute  the 
most  to  our  economy. 

Small  businesses  were  the  power 
behind  the  drive  for  the  1983  econom- 
ic recovery.  Small  companies  created 
roughly  2.5  million  new  jobs  In  1981 
and  1982.  more  than  offsetting  the 
number  of  Jobs  lost  by  large  indus- 
tries. It  is  the  small  companies  which 
are  flexible  enough  to  respond  rapidly 
to  consumer  demands.  More  than  97 
percent  of  all  American  companies  are 
small  business  operations.  These  com- 
panies account  for  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Small  business  also  means  Innova- 
tion. Small  companies  carve  out 
market  niches  too  small  for  large  com- 
panies, offering  vital  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  large  companies  cannot  or 
will  not  provide.  Small  companies  gen- 
erate 24  times  more  technological  sul- 
vances  per  dollar  spent  as  compared  to 
large  companies. 

The  accomplishments  of  small  busi- 
ness are  made  in  an  environment 
which  Is  not  always  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic expansion.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee since  I  first  arrived  to  serve  in 
Congress.  I  have  heard  countless  small 
businessmen  describing  the  difficulties 
they  face:  obtaining  capital,  paper- 
work burdens,  management,  regula- 
tions and  unfair  competition  to  name 
a  few.  Small  business  owners  have 
shown  time  and  time  again  that  they 
can  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
contribute  so  much  to  our  Nation's 
economy  by  creating  new  markets, 
new  jobs  and  Improvliur  our  quality  of 
Ufe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is  set-aside  to 
honor  small  business  owners  for  their 
countless  contributions.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concern  for  the  small  businesses  in 
rural  America.  Along  with  the  5.6  mil- 
lion people  actively  Involved  in  farm- 
ing today,  there  are  more  than  54  mil- 
lion people  whose  livelihood  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  crisis  of  the  farm  economy  Is 
theirs  too,  and  their  burden  is  no  less 
the  same.  Bankruptcy  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  farmer  and  farm  sup- 
plier, or  between  farmer  and  farm 
banker.  Let  us  remember  that  the  sur- 
vival and  future  of  this  Important 
sector  of  small  business  will  be  reflect- 
ed not  only  In  the  success  of  the  gen- 
eral economy  as  a  whole,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  farm  economy  as  well. 

It  is  in  our  Nation's  interest  to  en- 
courage the  success  of  all  small  busi- 


ness intiatlves.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  that  entrepreneurial 
spirit,  so  uniquely  American,  that  has 
been  the  pride  of  this  Nation's  past 
and  shall  be  the  hope  of  its  future.* 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  week  many  of  us  are 
taking  the  time  to  honor  some  of  our 
Nation's  most  successful  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women.  These  individ- 
uals are  outstanding  representatives  of 
this  important  segment  of  our  private 
sector  economy. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  proud  that  the 
small  businessman  of  the  year  from 
Massachusetts  is  from  my  congression- 
al district;  Mr.  Alfred  D'Alessandro  of 
Gloucester. 

However,  today  there  is  a  question 
on  the  mind  of  li^.  D'Alessandro  and 
his  fellow  honorees.  They  are  con- 
cerned over  the  future  of  the  agency 
which  has  given  so  many  a  fighting 
chance,  and  are  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  abolition  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

SBA  is  the  one  Federal  agency  with 
the  responsibility  to  assist  this  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  Small  business- 
es are  at  the  forefront  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  producing  a  majority  of 
new  jobs  and  innovation  occuring  in 
the  United  States  today. 

The  administration  is  now  apparent- 
ly supporting  a  revised  plan  which, 
rather  than  eliminating  SBA  will  dis- 
mantle virtually  all  of  the  agency's 
lending  programs.  They  claim  that  an 
Independent  voice  for  small  business 
will  still  be  maintained.  But  I  contend 
that  without  a  strong,  fully  function- 
ing SBA,  we  would  be  virtually  ignor- 
ing the  voice  of  small  business— and 
reversing  what  has  been  a  bipartisan 
commitment  to  the  small  business 
sector. 

Opponents  of  the  SBA  claim  that 
the  agency  Is  not  well  utilized  by 
American  small  businesses.  I  wish  they 
could  have  received  all  the  mall  that 
has  flooded  my  office  over  the  last  few 
weeks.  Since  the  administration's 
plans  were  announced,  I  have  heard 
from  a  large  number  of  small  business- 
es who  have  used  the  agency  and  sup- 
port all  of  its  programs.  Many  of  these 
businesses  wrote  that  they  would  not 
be  In  business  today  were  it  not  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  It 
Is  likely  that  even  our  small  business- 
man of  the  year,  Mr.  D'Alessandro. 
would  not  be  honored  here  today  If 
the  SBA  had  not  been  In  existence  to 
turn  his  ideas  Into  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  many 
people  have  not  been  listening  to  the 
grassroots  supporters  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Indicative  of 
this  feeling  is  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  my  hometown  of  Pea- 
body,  MA.  He  has  written  to  the  Na- 
tionaJ  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Washington,  DC  and  urged  them  to 
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reconsider  their  position  in  opposition 
to  the  SBA.  The  Peabody  Chamber 
has  Informed  the  national  office  that 
It  Intends  to  withdraw  from  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  unless  this  po- 
sition Is  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  message 
from  the  grassroots  Is  clear— save  the 
SBA.* 

•  Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  many  men 
and  women  of  vision  who  have  created 
small  businesses  with  their  own  ideas 
and  their  own  energies. 

During  U.S.  Small  Business  Week.  It 
is  appropriate  that  we  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  all  businesses  began  as  small 
businesses. 

In  my  own  district  of  New  Jersey,  a 
man  of  vision  named  Henry  P.  Hender- 
son, Jr.,  began  a  new  business  In  1954 
and  has  built  an  engineering  and 
design  company  that  merges  our  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  strengths  with 
high  tech  know-how. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  top  honors  In  New  Jersey. 

He  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  like  him  have  begim  with  a 
dream  and  developed  a  strong  future 
of  growth  and  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  people. 

Cooperation  l>etween  Government 
and  the  private  sector  has  produced 
Impressive  results  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  create  that  same  type  of  cooper- 
ative atmosphere  In  Washington,  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
promote  growth  in  the  economy. 

Small  businesses  are  the  backbone  of 
our  economy. 

Most  major  corporations  today 
depend  on  the  support  services  provid- 
ed by  a  wide  variety  of  small  business- 
es. Growth  in  one  area  promotes 
growth  in  related  fields. 

Last  year,  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  alone,  11,000 
new  businesses  opened  their  doors. 

These  operations,  and  other  busi- 
nesses like  them,  employ  a  majority  of 
the  work  force.  Growth  in  this  sector 
of  the  economy  is  a  positive  sign  for 
the  future. 

Questions  have  been  raised  in  Wash- 
ington about  Government's  involve- 
ment in  business  investment  and  sup- 
port services  through  the  work  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

There  is  no  question  that  Govern- 
ment has  an  important  role  In  cooper- 
ative efforts  to  promote  a  strong  econ- 
omy. The  question  Involves  the  form 
that  role  should  take. 

I  have  learned  from  the  New  Jersey 
experience  that  Government's  involve- 
ment should  include  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  help  small  businesses.  It  is  an 
idea  with  a  proven  track  record. 

The  current  challenge  to  the  future 
of  Federal  programs  for  small  business 
development  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 


By  forcing  all  of  us  to  review  current 
programs  and  discover  avenues  toward 
improvement,  this  process  will  result 
in  an  ever-stronger  cooperative  com- 
mitment, based  on  proven  Ideas  and 
methods. 

We  must  work  together  to  create  a 
new  level  of  Government-private 
sector  cooperation  to  promote  econom- 
ic growth.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  commit- 
ment. To  me  this  three  syllable  word 
best  describes  the  stuff  that  makes  up 
the  small  businessmen  and  women 
around  this  country.  They  are  people 
who  are  willing  to  take  a  gamble  and 
follow  through  on  their  own  beliefs. 
They  are  the  pioneers  of  today,  setting 
forth  on  new  adventures;  often  times 
risking  all  they  have  to  achieve  their 
goal;  relying  on  their  own  determina- 
tion, knowledge  and  entrepreneurship. 
That's  commitment,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  set  aside 
a  week  to  honor  the  small  business 
person— truly  the  backbone  of  the 
American  economy. 

Small  businesses  are  the  foundation 
on  which  our  economy  was  built.  It 
was  the  small  business  person  who 
paved  the  way  for  our  economic  recov- 
ery. They  are  the  innovators;  over  the 
past  50  years  small  businesses  have 
been  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
the  majority  of  new  products  in  the 
United  States.  Firms  with  less  than 
1,000  employees  generate  24  times  as 
many  technological  innovations  per  re- 
search dollar  than  do  businesses  with 
over  10,000  employees. 

Small  businesses  are  the  job  cre- 
ators; 80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are 
created  in  the  small  business  sector. 
More  Americans  have  jobs  now  than 
ever  before  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Small  businesses  are  the  producers; 
during  the  1970's  smaU  business  ac- 
counted for  50  percent  of  the  private 
sector  GNP. 

Today,  more  than  14  million  small 
businesses  across  the  Nation  provide 
the  initiative  to  propel  our  Nation  to 
new  heights.  Last  year  the  American 
economy  soared  ahead  by  6.9  percent, 
defying  dire  predictions  of  many 
economists  by  turning  in  its  best  possi- 
ble performance  in  33  years. 

Small  businesses  provide  the  locomo- 
tion to  keep  our  economy  on  track. 

However,  we  should  not  xmderestl- 
mate  the  strength  of  Government  to 
derail  this  powerful  engine. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  two- 
part  role  to  play  In  ensuring  a  bright 
future  for  small  business.  First,  It 
should  take  every  responsible  effort  to 
free  small  business  of  burdensome  reg- 
ulations which  hamper  growth  and 
productivity.  Second,  It  should  pro- 
mote a  positive  atmosphere  In  which 
small  business  can  flourish  both  do- 
mestically and  abroad. 

An  example  of  meeting  the  first  goal 
will  take  place  this  week.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  this  week  the  Congress  will 


take  final  action  to  repeal  a  tax  rec- 
ordkeeping law  governing  the  business 
and  nonbusiness  use  of  automobiles 
and  other  equipment.  This  regulation 
required  that  excessively  detailed  vehi- 
cle logs  be  maintained  In  order  for 
business  people  to  receive  routine  tax 
deductions.  This  placed  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  small  businessman.  It  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  it  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

On  January  21,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  541,  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act,  to  repeal  the  "adequate  con- 
temporaneous records"  provision.  In 
the  past  "adequate  records"  or  "suffi- 
cient corroborating  evidence"  served 
as  the  legitimate  standard  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Productive  business  people 
should  not  be  made  unproductive 
bookkeepers.  It  is  unfair  for  them  to 
spend  even  more  time  coping  with 
Government  redtape.  Companies 
which  faithfully  followed  these  regula- 
tions would  have  no  time  to  do  any- 
thing else.  Repealing  this  onerous  re- 
quirement is  an  example  of  fitting 
Government  action  to  reduce  burden- 
some regulations  for  small  businesses. 

In  meeting  the  second  goal,  a  Feder- 
al agency  is  needed  to  serve  as  small 
business's  watchdog  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  liaison  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

I  believe  the  wholesale  elimination 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Though 
there  has  been  dissatisfaction  with 
major  elements  of  its  programs,  the 
SBA  remains  the  only  agency  at  the 
Federal  level  to  serve  as  an  important 
clearinghouse  for  all  small  business  in- 
formation. Its  district  offices  provide 
necessary  advice,  counseling  and  re- 
sources to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Abolishing  the  SBA  is  not  the  way 
to  fight  the  deficit;  closing  down  the 
agency  and  selling  off  its  portfolio 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  in  lost  pay- 
ments almost  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  the  projected  savings.  In- 
stead the  agency  should  be  revamped 
and  made  more  responsive. 

We  are  entering  a  new  entrepreneur- 
ial era,  and  the  SBA  should  be  rede- 
signed to  meet  new  challenges.  Pro- 
grams that  cost  far  more  than  they 
produce  must  be  eliminated.  Programs 
that  could  produce  valid  results  if 
better  managed  should  be  made  more 
efficient  and  effective.  Programs  that 
already  work  well  should  be  retained 
and  enhanced.  If  these  reforms  can  be 
made,  then  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration can  meet  its  historic  goal  as 
the  practical  manifestation  of  small 
business's  importance  to  the  economy. 

As  regards  international  promotion, 
we  must  look  toward  the  future  and 
keep  in  mind  that  the  world  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  interdependent. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  give 
small  business  a  "leg  up"  on  the  inter- 
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national  market.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  70  calls  for  international 
agreement  on  tariff  and  tax  prefer- 
ences to  encourage  exports  by  small 
businesses.  If  we  are  serious  about  ex- 
panding small  business  participation 
in  world  trade,  tariff  reductions  would 
be  one  way  to  offset  the  extra  com- 
plexity and  risk  Inherent  for  small 
business  exporters. 

Our  national  economy,  as  well  as  the 
world  economy,  stands  to  benefit  from 
a  global  free  trade  zone  for  small  busi- 
ness. We  can  significantly  ameliorate 
our  trade  deficit  by  attracting  more 
American  companies  into  the  interna- 
tional trading  area.  A  free  trade  zone 
targeted  to  independently  owned  small 
business  will  help  foster  free  enter- 
prise and  entrepreneurship  around  the 
world.  It  is  an  important  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objective  to  encourage  the 
healthy  growth  of  an  active  private 
sector,  particularly  in  the  developing 
world. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment can  only  do  so  much.  As  any 
small  businessman  will  tell  you  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  company  will 
depend  on  the  individual,  how  good  a 
manager  he  or  she  is,  and  his  or  her 
commitment.  We  from  Wisconsin  have 
had  a  long  history  of  committed  small 
business  people  working  for  a  better 
future  in  our  state.  I  am  proud  that 
two  of  my  fellow  Wisconsinites  will  be 
honored  during  this  week  for  superior 
achievement  in  the  field  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Ted  Batterman  of  Port;  Atkinson, 
the  Wisconsin  Small  Business  person 
of  the  year,  saw  the  commercial  poten- 
tial in  shelving  mounted  on  tracks.  His 
simple  technology  resulted  in  an 
annual  44  percent  average  growth  of 
sales  and  the  employment  of  95  people 
in  the  last  dozen  years. 

Gene  Beyer  of  Beaver  Dam  has  been 
named  Woman  in  Business  Advocate 
of  the  year.  She  has  designed  a  frame- 
work for  an  entrepreneurial  training 
program  that  involves  educators  and 
established  business  owners  In  provid- 
ing classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
for  aspiring  entrepreneurs.  As  head  of 
the  newly  formed  Wisconsin  Women's 
Business  Coalition,  Boyer  has  taken 
steps  toward  her  goal  of  organizing 
Wisconsin's  women  in  business,  man- 
agement, and  public  life  into  a  force 
for  change  in  the  state's  political,  leg- 
islative, and  policymaking  processes. 
With  leadership  such  as  this,  I  have 
no  fears  for  the  future  of  small  busi- 
ness in  my  state. 

As  President  Reagan  said  in  pro- 
claiming Small  Business  Week,  "The 
history  of  America  is  the  history  of  a 
nation  at  work— a  nation  of  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  Joining 
together  to  build  a  better  society." 
This  week  we  take  time  to  honor  that 
commitment  to  hard  work  and  the 
belief  that  through  that  work  of  the 


individual,  a  difference  can  be  made  a 
better  society  can  be  built.* 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate those  In  our  small  business 
community  across  the  country  during 
this,  n.S.  Small  Business  Week.  The 
men  and  women  in  our  small  business- 
es are  often  on  the  leading  edge  of  in- 
novation and  progress.  They  bring  par- 
ticular skills  and  capabilities  to  our 
business  sector  that  allow  our  econo- 
my to  move  ahead. 

I  am  especially  honored  today  to 
represent  the  area  in  Minnesota  in 
which  Dianne  and  Rocco  Altobelli 
reside.  The  Altobellls  are  being  hon- 
ored this  week  as  Minnesota's  small 
business  persons  of  the  year.  When 
the  Altobellls  started  their  business  1 1 
years  ago,  Dianne  managed  the  books 
and  the  reception  desk,  and  Rocco 
hired  three  stylists  to  work  with  him. 
Today,  the  six  Altobelli  salons  serve 
approximately  15,000  customers  a 
month  and  gross  $5  million  annually. 
Also  very  .  important.  Rocco  and 
Dianne  have  not  lost  their  abUlty  to 
continue  their  community  spirit.  For 
the  past  2  years,  they  have  sponsored 
a  fashion  show/hair  styling  competi- 
tion raising  money  to  benefit  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Organ  Trans- 
plant Assistance  Fund. 

The  businesses  represented  by  the 
various  States  range  from  a  lumber 
company  in  Arkansas  to  a  chemical 
corporation  in  Arizona.  Many  of  these 
entrepreneurs  started  with  little  cash 
in  their  pockets  but  a  strong  spirit  in 
their  hearts.  Through  hard  work  and 
determination,  they  were  able  to  make 
a  go  of  their  operation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  again  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  our  13  million  small 
business  people  across  the  country  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  hard 
work  and  dedication.* 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distingviished  col- 
league from  Maryland.  Parrtn  Mitch- 
ell, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  for  organiz- 
ing today's  special  order  honoring 
small  business.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  this  celebration 
of  Small  Business  Week. 

The  small  business  conununity  has 
been  the  engine  behind  the  tremen- 
dous recovery  our  Nation  has  experi- 
enced during  the  past  several  years.  As 
small  business  owners  in  my  State  of 
Florida  can  testify,  the  continuing  re- 
covery has  been  strong  and  broad- 
based.  In  many  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, small  businesses  have  enjoyed 
considerably  higher  growth  than  their 
larger  competitors.  For  example,  be- 
tween October  1982  and  October  1984, 
employment  in  industries  dominated 
by  small  firms  rose  11.4  percent, 
nearly  double  the  employment  in- 
crease of  larger  firms. 


Business  starts  across  the  country 
have  set  records  for  the  past  2  years. 
In  Florida  alone,  statistics  Indicate  a 
31 -percent  increase  in  new  corporate 
formations  during  the  past  4  years. 

What  has  made  this  growth  so  dra- 
matic? I  think  the  answer  is  crystal 
clear— we  have  had  a  consistently  low 
level  of  inflation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  this 
Congress  to  pay  tribute  to  the  econom- 
ic importance  of  small  business  in 
America  than  to  pledge  that  we  will 
make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to 
promote  an  economic  environment 
conducive  to  continuing  growth  and 
prosperity.  First  and  foremost,  this 
means  that  we  must  achieve  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  projected  budg- 
etary deficits  in  not  only  fiscal  year 
1986,  but  in  the  outyears  as  well. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  its  membership 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  it  was  learned  that 
nearly  90  percent  believe  that  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  should  be  our  Nation's 
highest  priority.  Almost  80  percent 
think  that  taxes  are  too  high  and  ac- 
cordingly, oppose  efforts  to  force  a  cit- 
izen "bailout"  of  the  Government.  The 
message  is— let  us  make  the  sacrifices 
across  the  board,  let  us  not  rely  on 
new  revenues  that  would  inhibit  tur- 
ther  business  expansion,  and.  let  us 
pull  together  and  do  what  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  entire  country,  not 
narrow  interest  groups. 

Doing  what  is  best  for  smaU  business 
is  doing  what  is  best  for  America.  I 
urge  that  this  House  recognize  this 
fact  when  we  address  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  coming  weeks.  If  Con- 
gress Is  able  to  achieve  significant  defi- 
cit reduction,  I  am  confident  that  the 
next  few  years  will  witness  new 
records  for  small  business  expansion, 
continued  employment  increases,  and 
a  healthy,  growing  economy.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  rising  today  to  salute  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation's  economy;  the  small  business- 
man and  woman. 

Some  21  years  ago  this  week.  Con- 
gress designated  "National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week"  to  honor  and  recognize 
the  achievements  of  those  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  small  busi- 
ness community  throughout  our 
Nation. 

Figures  detailing  the  role  the  small 
business  owners  play  in  our  economy 
are  starting.  It  is  estimated  of  the  15 
million  businesses  in  the  United 
States,  some  98  percent  are  considered 
to  be  in  the  category  of  small  business- 
es. 

The  small  business  sector  Is  by  far 
the  largest  creator  of  Jobs  In  our  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  the  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  small  business  sector  was 
twice  that  of  large  businesses. 

Owning  and  operating  a  small  busi- 
ness has  been  the  dream  of  millions  of 


Americans.  The  dream  has  become  a 
reality  for  many  of  minority  and 
women  entrepreneurs.  Prom  1983  to 
1984.  the  percentage  of  women  who 
owned  their  own  businesses  increased 
5.1  percent  from  2,440,000  to  2,566.000. 

The  number  of  minority  small  busi- 
ness owners  Jumped  10.3  percent 
during  the  same  time  ijeriod  from 
570.000  to  629.000. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  in  our  Nation.  Small 
Business  Week  is  the  perfect  vehicle  to 
highlight  the  achievements  of  our 
small  entrepreneurs  and  to  send  out 
the  message  that  the  small  business- 
man will  be  the  leader  In  providing  us 
with  economic  growth  In  the  years 
ahead.* 

*  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
for  reserving  this  time  to  honor  the 
Nation's  small  businesses. 

Much  has  happened  since  last  year's 
National  Small  Business  Week.  In  a 
year,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  gone  from  the  praise  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  the  scorn  of  David 
Stockman.  The  SBA,  in  1  year,  has 
gone  from  Presidential  commendation 
to  bureaucratic  rathole. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  SBA 
that  has  changed  in  a  year.  Most  of 
the  agency's  programs  continue  to 
offer  benefits  to  the  Nation  far  ex- 
ceeding costs.  And  it  is  not  the  small 
businesses  that  have  changed  In  a 
year.  Small  businesses  continue  to 
need  Government  loans  to  expand  and 
remain  competitive. 

What  has  changed  is  that  some 
people  stopped  listening  to  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women.  Some  people  de- 
cided that  honoring  small  businesses  Is 
enough  but  listening  to  them  is  too 
much.  I  disagree.  To  honor  small  busi- 
nesses, we  also  must  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage of  small  business  owners  and  em- 
ployees carried  in  letters.  They  are 
asking  us  to  save  the  SBA.  To  honor 
small  businesses  we  also  must  listen  to 
their  testimony  at  committee  hear- 
ings. They  are  telling  us  to  save  SBA's 
financial  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  SpesJier,  I  would  like  to  submit 
three  letters  from  small  business  men 
and  women.  Listen  to  Isabelle  Sander- 
man,  the  president  of  Li  Wong  Enter- 
prises In  West  Covlna,  CA: 

March  i,  1985. 
Mr.  EsTCBAN  E.  Torres. 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Torres:  I  have  received  your 
"Keeping  in  Touch"  letter  dated  February 
21,  1985  regarding  the  future  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrations  livelihood.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  used  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  help  me  along  with  an  occasional 
problem.  Nothing  major,  but  It  is  a  comfort 
to  me  to  know  that  there  is  a  place  I  can  go 
if  the  need  arises.  No  doubt  there  are  count- 
less others  who  stated  their  business  with 
the  help  of  the  SBA.  I  am  aware  that  the 
cost  to  keep  this  organization  running  Is 


enormous,  but  I  feel  that  we  received  so 
little  for  the  taxes  we  pay  in  the  way  of 
community  services  from  the  government 
that  I  am  in  favor  as  you  are  to  keep  the 
SBA  as  long  as  possible. 

You  can  tell  the  President  for  me  that  I 
voted  for  him  because  I  like  some  of  his 
policies  and  I  think  he  Is  a  fair  man.  but  he 
cannot  help  the  poor  because  he's  never 
been  there  like  so  many  others;  and  even 
though  he  means  well,  he  can't  do  some- 
thing about  certain  domestic  issues  if  he 
luiowB  nothing  about  them. 

Thank  you  (or  keeping  me  informed. 
Sincerely, 

Isabelle  Sahsermar, 

President 

Listen  to  Richard  D.  Sullivan,  the 
owner  of  Sullivan  Janitorial  Services 
in  Cleveland,  OH: 

March  4.  1985. 
Congressman  Estebak  Torres. 
STnall  Business  Committee,  Raytnim  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

CoNGRESsBtAN  TORRES)  We  fecl  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been  a 
vanguard  In  helping  small  business. 

In  the  beginning  they  made  some  mis- 
takes, and  had  a  few  "kinks"  in  their  proce- 
dures, but  they  have  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties that  they  previously  entertained  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  an  effective  and 
efficient  'machine"  working  for  the  ongoing 
progress  of  the  small  business. 

At  this  point  in  time  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  is  at  the  crest  of  what  it  was 
originally  created  to  do. 

The  new  programs  which  are  being  pro- 
posed and  those  tiiat  have  been  implement- 
ed, I  am  sure,  will  do  some  of  things  they 
are  intended  to  do  in  10  or  15  years,  but  not 
today.  The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
doing  them  now. 

In  short.  I  think  to  disband  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  at  thiis  time  would 
be  a  great  mistake  if  it  is  indeed  your  true 
intentions  to  aid  and  assist  small  businesses. 
We  are  sure  the  economical  return  will  be 
more  than  tenfold  the  current  investment 
in  America's  future. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  one  small  business  owner. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  Sijllivaii, 

Ovmer. 

And  listen  to  Josle  Mena,  the  project 
director  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Business  Consulting  Center  in  Fresno, 
CA: 

February  28,  1985. 
Congressman  Estcban  Torres, 
House  of  Representatives,  LongxDorth  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Torres:  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  your  bulletin  "Keeping  in  Touch" 
where  you  express  your  support  for  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  SBA. 

As  a  Minority  Business  tJevelopment 
Center  that  provides  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  minority  owned  business 
in  Fresno  County,  we  can  certainly  attest  to 
necessity  of  SBA.  Approximately  95  percent 
of  our  cUents,  financial  packages  are  guar- 
anteed through  SBA.  Their  elimination 
would  have  a  devastating  Impaict  in  the  for- 
mation of  small  business— specifically  mi- 
nority owned.  Small  businesses  are  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  and  needless  to 
say,  they  create  the  largest  percentage  of 
Jobs. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  SBA  and  if 
I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  lobbying  for 
SBA  please  do  let  me  know.  For  your  infor- 


mation, I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  letter  that 
I   sent    recently   to   Congressmen    Coelho, 
Pashayan  and  Lehman. 
Sincerely, 

JOSIB  MKMA, 

Project  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  the     / 
small  businessmen  and  women  which 
we  honor  today.  Listen  to  their  words, 
save  the  SBA.* 

*  Mi.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  tbe  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  our  friend 
and  colleague  Parren  Mitchell,  for 
scheduling  this  time  to  honor  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  conununity.  Your 
stewardshlp  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  its  jurisdictional  issues 
pertaining  to  legitimate  small  business 
concerns  is  to  be  applauded.  It  Is. 
indeed,  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  serve 
and  work  with  you. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Environment, 
and  Safety  Issues  Affecting  Small 
Business,  I  am  pleased  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  salute  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  who  contribute 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  America  by 
operating  and  maintaining  small  busi- 
nesses. The  almost  13  million  small 
businesses  in  this  country  are  the  very 
foundation  of  new  Jobs,  ideas,  and 
technologies  that  further  the  econom- 
ic system  we  enjoy.  Moreover,  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  provide  commu- 
nities with  a  sense  of  continuity  and 
support  that  go  beyond  Just  dollars 
and  cents. 

My  district,  the  17th  District  of 
Texas,  is  a  perfect  example.  In  this 
predominantly  rural  area,  there  are 
almost  twice  as  many  small  businesses 
as  the  national  average.  These  busi- 
nesses, and  the  people  who  maintain 
them— many  of  whom  are  third  or 
fourth  generation  families  carrying  on 
a  long  tradition  in  business— are  the 
backbone  of  the  communities  they 
serve,  economically  and  culturally. 
These  businesses  and  the  people  they 
employ  are  a  part  of  the  community, 
and  the  conununity  is  a  part  of  them; 
this  interdependence  between  a  small 
town  or  city  and  Its  business  persons 
can  overcome  recession  and  economic 
hardship  that  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  fiber  of  a  community. 

On  this  note,  I  commend  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  commimlty 
during  U.S.  Small  Business  Week,  and 
remind  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans that  this  week  should  not  be  the 
only  time  we  offer  our  thanks  to  these 
men  and  women:  their  contributions 
are  felt  In  every  city  and  town  in  this 
country  every  day.  and  our  apprecia- 
tion should  be  extended  to  them  on  a 
daily  basis.* 

*  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  small  businesses 
during  U.S.  Small  Business  Week. 
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^  The  efforts  expended  by  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  In  operating  their 
businesses  efficiently,  contributing  to 
the  development  of  new  innovations 
and  utilizing  American  talent  in  the 
workforce,  is  commendable.  This  week 
we  recognize  their  important  achieve- 
ments and  we  honor  them. 

Today  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
some  remarks  made  to  me  by  small 
businessmen  and  women. from  my  dis- 
trict, f  "think  that  they  reflect  the 
state  of  small  business  In  my  district 
and  most  importantly,  they  describe 
the  character  and  motivation  of  the 
small  businessman  and  woman. 

First.  I  want  to  recognize  the 
"Kansas  small  business  person  of  the 
year."  His  name  is  Mr.  Bruce  P.  Bur- 
dick,  president  of  Burdick's  Computer 
Stores.  Inc.  He  is  a  resident  of  Over- 
land Park.  KS.  Mr.  Burdlck  is  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  who  has  opened 
up  a  number  of  computer  stores  and 
often  counsels  Computerland  fran- 
chisees. Last  night  at  the  small  busi- 
ness reception  he  stated  that  he  "sup- 
ports 'the  SBA  and  that  some  of  it's 
loan  programs  assisted  him  in  starting 
his  business." 

The  following  statements  are  made 
by  small  businessmen  and  women 
from  my  district  and  I  would  like  to 
read  them  into  the  Recoiu>: 

iAs.  Mary  Birch,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Overland  Park.  KS  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"Overland  Park  and  Johnson  County  have 
been  fortunate  In  the  last  10  years  to  expe- 
rience a  vast  array  of  dynamic  business 
growth.  In  the  pattern  of  growth  It  seems  to 
become  evident  that  the  glue  of  the  commu- 
nity are  the  small  businesses  who  are  devel- 
oping and  expanding.  Small  business  growth 
has  been  the  catalyst  that  has  resulted  in 
over  10  years  of  business  expansion  and 
growth  in  employment  opportunities." 

Mr.  John  Julllan.  president  of  the  Small 
Buainets  Council  of  the  Kansas  City, 
tcanmm  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"The  small  businessman  is  not  a  stereo- 
typed chairman  of  the  board.  He  is  not  a  'sit 
behind  the  desk'  professional.  He  Is  an  ad- 
venturer. He  is  a  speculator  and  a  dreamer. 
And  when  you  think  about  It,  isn't  this  how 
business  gets  started?  An  Idea,  with  a 
dream— the  American  dream. 

"The  American  dream  Is  still  out  there  for 
every  person  who  is  willing  to  roll  up  his  or 
her  sleeves  and  stop  bellyaching.  It  takes 
time  and  patience  to  realize  a  dream.  Faith 
Is  also  a  strong  factor.  Sometimes  it  is  more 
powerful  than  logic  or  theoretical  thinking. 
Rememt)er  that  big  business  did  not  start 
out  that  way. 

"Success  stories  of  small  business  are  in- 
creasing at  a  greater  percentage  than  any- 
time in  our  history.  This  leads  to  Keener 
competition  and  professionalism.  It  sounds 
like  a  tough  way  to  go  but  It's  not  impossi- 
ble. When  success  is  realized  with  the  ac- 
companying self-satisfaction  and  financial 
contribution  to  our  community,  as  Jackie 
Qleason  used  to  exclaim  'how  sweet  it  Is!'. 

"I  believe  that  if  you  do  what  interests 
you.  bearing  In  mind  love,  sensitivity,  and 
cooperation  with  others,  and  strength  and 
conviction,  it  can  be  done.  It  all  makes  you 
worthy  of  your  own  self-respect  and  that  of 
others." 


Mr.  Mike  Dugan.  president  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Small  business  is  big  business  in  Kansas 
and  throughout  the  Dnited  States.  Locally. 
96  percent  of  the  area  businesses  have  fewer 
than  50  employees.  And  those  small  busi- 
nesses mean  big  numbers  for  employment. 
The  Nation's  14  million  small  businesses 
employ  one-half  of  the  Nation's  workforce. 

"During  National  Small  Business  Week 
the  Kansas  City,  KS  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  the  SBA,  Is  sa- 
luting this  essential  group  within  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Today  the  chaml)er  and  the 
SBA  announced  the  selection  of  the  conunu- 
nlty's  small  business  of  the  year.  That  small 
business  Is  the  Douglass  Bank  with  Mr. 
Donald  Ford  as  president  and  Mr.  Will  Ta- 
liaferro as  chairman  of  the  board.  Addition- 
al awards  were  given  to  the  new  small  busi- 
ness of  the  year.  This  business  is  River 
Views  Newspaper,  with  John  and  Mary  Wa- 
Uzeck.  owners  and  publishers.  The  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  community  was 
made  by  the  small  business  named  Buchan- 
an Archltecte,  Eugene  and  Georgia  Buchan- 
an, principals." 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  honor  small 
business  in  Kansas  and  throughout 
the  Nation  for  their  important  and  in- 
novative contributions  to  the  econo- 
my.* 

•  Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  mixture  of  pride  and  fear  that  I  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  to  celebrate  National  Small 
Business  Week.  Pride  because  of  the 
spirit  of  entrepreneurshlp  which  has 
given  life  to  the  dreams  of  small  busi- 
ness people  all  over  this  Nation.  Fear, 
because  the  little  assistance  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  able  to 
give  to  help  those  dreams  come  true 
may  be  swept  away  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  testimony  of  many 
small  business  owners,  bankers,  and 
elected  officials  in  this  country.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  their  courage  and 
their  perserverance.  There  have  been 
stories  filled  with  sadness  and  stories 
filled  with  joy,  but  they  are  aU  filled 
with  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Small  business  generates  38  percent 
of  our  Nation's  gross  national  product. 
Additionally,  small  business  accounts 
for  over  88  percent  of  newly  created 
Jobs  in  the  country.  In  the  district 
that  I  represent  on  Chicago's  south 
side,  unemployment  is  17  percent.  Un- 
employment among  our  youth  is  over 
60  percent.  Given  the  potential  to 
create  Jobs  and  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic development,  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  SBA's  most  successful  programs. 
The  direct  loan  program,  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program,  and  the  surety 
bonding  programs  are  targeted  for 
elimination,  and  yet,  these  are  precise- 
ly the  programs  that  have  helped  to 
create,  sustain,  and  expand  businesses: 
businesses  that  last  year  added  an  ad- 


ditional 13,000  Jobs  in  my  home  State 
of  Illinois.  I  fear  that  under  the  pre- 
tense of  "deficit  reduction,"  the  ad- 
ministration will  do  away  with  helpful, 
meaningful,  programs  that  Budget  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  does  not  want 
to  keep  anyway— deficit  or  no  deficit. 

Small  business  had  rallied  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  SBA,  however.  We  have 
heard  from  small  businesses.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  elected  officials. 
The  message  has  come  from  far  and 
near  and  the  message  has  been  loud 
and  strong;  small  business  wants  to 
have  a  strong  and  independent  SBA.  If 
deficit  reduction  is  the  goal,  then  SBA 
will  take  it's  share.  I  strongly  oppose, 
however,  elimination  of  programs  that 
have  been  proven  effective. 

It  is  with  this  message,  and  with  the 
hope  of  present  and  future  small  busi- 
nesses, that  I  salute  "Small  Business 
Week."  I  salute  the  small  business 
"people  of  the  year,"  especially  those 
in  Illinois.  I  also  congratulate  Jack 
Smith.  Chicago  District  Director  of 
SBA,  and  the  Chicago  District  office 
staff.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  good 
luck  to  all  of  you.* 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  this  week  we  are  honoring 
this  Nation's  small  business  conununl- 
ty.  It  is  fitting  that  we  do  so,  especially 
since  they  contribute  so  much  to  our 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  realize 
that  the  Reagan  administration  wants 
to  cut  the  lifeline  to  our  small  business 
community.  I  am  talking  about  the 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA]  has  been  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  small  business  entrepre- 
neurs, including  women  and  minori- 
ties, for  the  past  30  years.  The  SBA 
has  proved  effective  in  increasing  Fed- 
eral contract  opportunities  for  small 
firms  as  well  as  by  implementing  set- 
aside  provisions  for  minority-owned 
businesses. 

The  SBA  has  provided  support  to 
coimtless  numbers  of  people  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee to  operate  many  of  this  area's 
small  enterprises.  These  are  enter- 
prises which  stimulate  and  sustain  our 
local  economy.  These  are  businesses 
that  produce.  Innovate,  and  generate  a 
large  number  of  new  Jobs  for  the 
people  of  this  county. 

Small  business  is  not  Just  another 
special-interest  group,  it  Is  a  very  vital 
component  of  our  economic  system. 
Tennessee's  small  business  firms 
produce  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  for  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

I  believe  that  the  real  strength  of 
our  economy  lies  in  the  good  health  of 
the  small  business  community.  With- 
out the  continuation  of  the  Small 
Business         Administration,  that 

strength  in  our  small  businesses  and 


our  economy  would  weaken.  That  is 
why  I  believe  we  must  continue  the 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  encourage 
all  my  colleagues  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  support  the  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1840,  Alexis  De  Tocquevlle 
made  this  observation  about  the 
American  economy:  "What  most  as- 
tonished me  in  the  United  States  was 
not  so  much  the  grandeur  of  some  un- 
dertakings as  the  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  the  small  ones."  Today,  noth- 
ing has  changed  since  1840.  Small 
business  is  the  most  vital  segment  of 
our  economy. 

Small  businesses  total  97  percent  of 
all  business  establishments,  and  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
American  small  business  person  makes 
them  the  world's  fourth  greatest  eco- 
nomic power.  The  value  of  small  busi- 
ness is  even  more  critical  to  my  home 
State  of  California,  which  accounts  for 
over  11  percent  of  the  Nation's  small 
business  establishments.  Small  busi- 
ness is  not  Just  important  to  Califor- 
nia, it  is  our  economic  lifeline.  It  is  es- 
timated that  by  the  year  1990,  Califor- 
nia's dynamic  economy  will  create  2 
million  new  Jobs,  most  of  which  will  be 
provided  by  the  small  business  sector. 

Part  of  that  dynamic  Influence 
comes  right  from  my  congressional 
district.  As  part  of  Small  Business 
Week,  in  honor  of  our  Nation's  more 
than  14  million  small  businesses,  I 
have  recognized  four  of  the  many  out- 
standing small  business  individuals  in 
my  district.  They  are:  Don  Beckhart, 
PIP  Instant  Printing  in  Pomona;  Ken 
Casford,  Whittier  Mailing  Service  in 
Whittier;  Jerry  Oxman,  Oxman  Sur- 
plus in  La  Mirada;  and  Patrick  Gatti, 
La  Verne  Florist  in  La  Verne.  These 
four  small  business  people  epitomize 
the  dedication  and  perseverance  it 
take  to  become  successful  small  entre- 
preneurs in  a  free  and  growing  econo- 
my. As  Members  of  Congress,  we  need 
to  do  our  part  to  insure  steady  growth 
and  opportimity  so  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  attain  successful  dreams  simi- 
lar to  these  four  outstanding  individ- 
uals.* 

*  Mr.  BARNES.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
part  in  this  recognition  of  National 
Small  Business  Week  by  honoring  one 
of  the  more  unique  small  businesses  in 
my  community  of  Montgomery 
County,  MD— Integrated  Microcom- 
puter Systems,  Inc. 

As  the  following  testimony  by  John 
T.C.  Yeh,  the  owner,  will  show.  Inte- 
grated Microcomputer  Systems  repre- 
sents an  inspiring  example  of  how  a 
long-shot  business  venture  can  succeed 
through  the  resourcefulness  and  per- 
serverance of  one  individual— and  with 
some  help  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 


When  Mr.  Yeh  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try from  Taiwan  in  1947.  not  only  was 
he  completely  unschooled  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  he  was  also  deaf.  Al- 
though he  obtained  a  masters  degree 
in  computer  science  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  he  found  that  he  was 
unable  to  advance  in  his  chosen  career 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  poten- 
tial employers  to  hire  someone  with 
his  handicap. 

Frustrated  by  seeing  his  nonhandi- 
capped  brothers  achieve  professional 
success  with  similar  qttalifications,  Mr. 
Yeh  decided  to  strike  out  on  his  own. 
He  received  a  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  Handi- 
capped Assistance  Loan  Program  and 
went  on  to  achieve  his  dream  of 
owning  a  business  which  has  not  only 
been  financially  successful,  but  has 
also  provided  employment  for  a 
number  of  minority  and  handicapped 
individuals. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TEsnuom  OF  Jorr  T.C.  Yeh  Before  the 

Committee  on  Smau.  Business.  April  30. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  you  can  see  my  testimony  wUl  be 
presented  in  sign  language.  A  member  of  my 
staff  will  be  Interpreting  for  me. 

I  am  John  Yeh.  owner  and  president  of 
Integrated  Microcomputer  Sjrstems,  Inc. 
IMS  is  a  high-tech  company  located  in 
Rockville.  MD.  We  are  Involved  in  computer 
systems  engineering,  software  development, 
office  automation  and  telecommunications. 
Currently,  we  employ  175  people,  almost  50 
percent  of  whom  are  minorities  and  20  per- 
cent of  whom  are  deaf  individuals.  Most  of 
these  deaf  employees  were  either  unem- 
ployed or  significantly  underemployed 
before  joining  us. 

I  have  been  told  that  It  might  be  useful  to 
the  99th  Congress,  as  It  deliberates  the 
future  of  the  SBA  and  its  various  programs, 
to  hear  the  story  of  why  and  how  I  founded 
the  company  and  even  a  little  about  my 
background. 

I  was  tx)m  deaf  in  Taiwan  in  1947.  In 
search  of  a  quality  education  for  my  deaf 
sister  and  me,  my  parents  moved  the  family 
to  the  United  States  when  I  was  15.  I  ar- 
rived not  knowing  a  word  of  English  but 
thanks  to  a  constantly  used  Chinese/Eng- 
lish dictionary  and  dedicated  teachers  at  the 
federally  funded  Kendall  School  for  the 
Deaf  here  in  Washington,  E>C.  I  was  accept- 
ed at  Gallaudet  College.  It  was  at  this  inter- 
nationally known  college  for  the  deaf,  that  I 
received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  mathe- 
matics. Knowing  that  job  opportunities 
were  limited  for  deaf  individuals,  even  for 
those  possessing  a  bachelor's  degree.  I  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Maryland.  There 
with  the  aid  of  interpreters  and  extra  read- 
ings recommended  by  professors,  I  earned  a 
masters  degree  In  computer  science. 

After  months  of  effort  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  hundreds  of  resumes  the  only  job  I 
could  find  was  as  a  computer  programmer  at 
my  alma  mater,  Gallaudet  College,  a  place 
not  afraid  to  hire  a  deaf  person.  I  advanced 
to  senior  programmer,  a  position  I  did  not 
find  sufficiently  challenging  and  a  position 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  advance  be- 
cause of  the  limited  opportunities  inherent 
in  any  college's  computer  unit. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  saw  my 
three  hearing  brothers,  each  of  whom  also 


received  a  graduate  degree  in  computer  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Maryland,  ad- 
vance quickly  In  the  high-tech  field. 

Once  again.  I  spent  many  months  looking 
for  a  position  that  offered  the  professional 
advancement  of  which  I  knew  I  was  capable. 
Potential  employers,  however,  lost  all  inter- 
est as  soon  as  they  discovered  I  was  deaf. 

It  was  a  very  frustrating  time  for  me.  The 
high-tech  world  was  rushing  forward  with 
many  exciting  advances,  my  brothers  were 
experiencing  constant  professional  progress 
and  I.  It  seemed,  would  be  in  the  same  un- 
challenging.  dead  end  position  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

At  this  point  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
the  only  way  I  would  ever  advance  was  to 
start  my  own  business,  a  business  which, 
hopefully,  would  allow  me  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  some  of  the 
many  deaf  people  I  knew  who  were  unem- 
ployed or,  like  myelf .  underemployed. 

After  collecting  several  almost  instantane- 
ous rejections  from  bank  loan  officers.  I  re- 
ceived a  $100,000  loan  from  th«  SBA's 
Handicapped  Assistance  Loan  CHALl  Pro- 
gram to  start  Integrated  Microcomputer 
Systems  in  1979.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration continued  to  be  of  vital  assist- 
ance through  its  many  excellent  publica- 
tions and  technical  assistance,  but  most  of 
all  through  Its  8<a)  set-aside  program  for 
minority-owned  business. 

I  am  certain  that  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  start  the  business  without  the  SBA 
I  am  equally  certain  that  the  company 
would  not  have  grown  from  myself,  a  secre- 
tary, and  a  part-time  business  manager  to 
the  175  employees  we  have  now  without  the 
SBA 

Although  I  am  a  Republican  and  support 
the  administration  in  several  respects,  I  vig- 
orously oppose  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of  the  Small  Biisiness  Administration  as  a 
very  shortsighted  attempt  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
SBA  and  its  Handicapped  Assistance  Loan 
Program  are  wise  investments  in  the  future 
of  our  country's  economy.  The  billions  of 
dollars  small  businesses  and  their  employees 
pay  in  taxes  shows  the  Administration's 
strategy  to  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish". 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Congress  to  retain 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In  Its  en- 
tirety. And  I  respectfully  request  this  com- 
mittee to  make  special  efforts  to  assure  that 
Congress  retains  the  "Handicapped  Assist- 
ance Loan  Program.  The  latter  is  the  only 
way  many  disabled  people  will  be  allowed  to 
reach  their  potential  for  contributing  to  the 
economic  and  social  health  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportimity  to  share 
my  experiences  and  views.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  vital  role  that  small  businesses 
play  in  our  Nation's  economy. 

President  Reagan  in  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  week  of  May  5  as 
"Small  Business  Week,"  stated  that 
throughout  our  history  small  business- 
es have  "provided  the  foundation  for  a 
growing  and  prosperous  America". 
The  President  further  asserted  that 
small  businesses  "provide  the  technol- 
ogy to  keep  the  economy  growing,  the 
manufacturing  and  marketing  skills  to 
keep  the  Nation  competitive,  and  the 
Innovation  to  guide  us  into  a  better 
future." 
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The  President's  words  are  not  mere 
rhetoric.  The  fact  Is  that  small  busi- 
nesses provide  5*  percent  of  the  Jobs 
In  this  country,  are  responsible  for  45 
percent  of  the  ONP.  and  produce  half 
of  all  major  Innovations  at  only  4  per- 
cent of  what  it  costs  big  business  and 
government  to  produce  the  remainder. 

Thirty-two  years  ago.  recognizing 
the  importance  of  small  businesses, 
the  Congress  established  the  SBA. 
Over  the  years  it  has  played,  and  con- 
tinues to  play,  a  critical  role  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  small 
businesses  throughout  America.  A 
great  many  small  businesses  would  not 
exist  today  were  it  not  for  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  made 
available  to  them  through  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  SBA. 

Yet  the  administration  proposes  to 
do  away  with  the  SBA.  The  President, 
as  usual,  was  eloquent  in  his  Small 
Business  Week  Proclamation.  But  this 
country  and  this  economy  needs  more 
than  just  lip  service  from  the  White 
House,  it  requires  a  President  who  will 
provide  a  positive  climate  for  small 
business.  A  good  place  to  start  would 
be  with  the  removal  of  the  SBA  from 
the  administration's  hit  list.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIKLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  salute  small  businesses 
all  over  the  country  as  we  celebrate 
SmaU  Business  Week  this  May  5-11. 

Our  Nation  is  a  nation  at  work  with 
small  business  leading  the  way.  It  is 
small  business  men  and  women  who 
have  created  the  Jobs  and  the  wealth 
of  this  great  land  and  helped  make  our 
country  the  richest  In  the  world.  It  is 
small  business  people  who  have  done 
the  innovation  and  have  created  the 
new  ideas  to  keep  America  No.  1  in 
technology,  manufacturing,  farming, 
and  in  many  other  areas. 

Our  Nation's  14  million  small  busi- 
nesses have  led  the  way  for  our  cur- 
rent economic  prosperity.  It  is  small 
business  that  has  been  willing  to  take 
the  risks,  hire  the  manpower,  and  re- 
kindle that  great  American  competi- 
tive spirit.  Many  young  entrepreneurs 
have  seen  the  opportunities  and  have 
striven  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  celebrating  'America  at 
Work"  and  in  saluting  America's  small 
businesses.* 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
recent  Washington  Post  editorial 
George  F.  Will  wrote:  "Since  1970  the 
United  States  has  produced  more  Jobs 
every  day  than  Western  Europe  has 
produced  in  the  decade  and  a  half." 
This  is  a  tribute  to  small  businessmen 
and  small  businesswomen  who,  by 
using  what  President  Reagan  calls  en- 
terprising genius,  created  more  of 
these  Jobs  than  any  other  sector.  In 
Just  2  years,  from  1980  to  1982,  small 
business  created  2.650.0O0  new  Jobs. 
All  this  Is  evidence  smsill  business  is  a 
driving  force  in  our  economy.  It  is  fit- 
ting we  honor  them  this  week. 


But  what  will  we  do  to  them  next 
week?  For  gentlemen,  we  stand  here 
today  not  only  in  the  midst  of  "small 
business  week."  but  also  on  the  eve  of 
the  budget  debate.  The  outcome  of 
that  debate  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  small  business  and  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  some  time  to  come. 

I  believe  we  have  but  one  alternative 
and  that  Is  to  substantially  reduce  the 
deficit.  This  is  a  difficult  chore,  but 
not  one  that  is  optional.  And  if  we 
meet  the  challenge,  most  experts 
agree  Interest  rates  will  fall  and  small 
business  will  be  off  and  running  again. 
So,  let  us  go  forward  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  reduce  the  deficit.  This 
would  show  we  truly  honor  small  busi- 
ness. Thank  you.» 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Ux.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


BIO  STEEL  HAS  BIG  PROBLEMS, 
NOW  WE  NEED  WORKABLE  SO- 
LUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennslyvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
in  this  body  who  has  followed  the 
American  steel  industry  when  I  say 
that  the  industry  is  in  big  trouble.  I 
have  been  saying  so  for  the  past  sever- 
al years  and,  while  I  fear  that  my 
words  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  I  know 
I  am  not  alone  In  my  concern. 

Recent  reports  strengthen  my  con- 
cerns. Just  the  other  day,  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp..  which  about  1 
month  ago  filed  for  reorganization 
under  chapter  II  of  the  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  issued  its  financial  report 
for  1984— and  the  picture  isn't  too 
good. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  reported  that 
in  1984  it  suffered  an  operating  loss  of 
$8.2  million.  Admittedly  there  was 
some  improvement  from  1983  to  1984. 
In  1983,  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  showed 
an  operating  loss  of  $93.3  million. 
Keep  In  mind,  however,  that  there  are 
operating  losses,  the  difference  be- 
tween net  sales  and  operating  costs. 
The  net  loss  for  Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
in  1984— that's  after  interest  on  debt 
and  other  costs— was  $59.3  million,  as 
compared  to  a  net  loss  of  $54  million 
in  1983. 

And.  given  the  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1985,  things  are  still  bleak. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1984,  Wheel- 
ing-Pittsburgh showed  an  operating 
profit  of  just  over  $7  million.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  company 
reports  an  operating  loss  of  $11.6  mil- 
lion. 

But  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  is  not  the 
only  steel  company  feeling  the  pinch. 
Armco,  Inc.,  will  sell  up  to  $800  million 
in  assets  in  order  to  reduce  its  debt 
and  consolidate  its  operations.  Armco 


hopes  to  stave  off  continuing  problems 
through  this  means. 

And,  late  last  month.  Inland  Steel 
Co.  announced  that  it  would  reduce  its 
steelmaklng  capacity  by  30  percent  on 
a  permanent  basis  over  the  next  year 
and  a  half,  laying  off  some  900  hourly 
workers  and  150  salaried  workers  In 
the  process. 

In  addition,  other  major  steel  pro- 
ducers In  this  country  are  facing  simi- 
lar problems  that  could  result  in  simi- 
lar actions— filing  for  reorganization 
and  reductions  in  capacity.  Given  the 
fears  that  American  lenders  have  with 
regards  to  loans  to  steelmakers,  the 
problems  could  affect  many  others  as 
well. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  2  clearly  outlines  the  issue. 
The  article  quotes  one  bank  vice  presi- 
dent as  advising  loan  officers  to  show 
extreme  caution  In  making  new  loans 
to  major  steel  making  firms.  That 
bank  officer  says  that  despite  a  reduc- 
tion in  steelmaker  bank  debt  from 
1983  to  1984.  the  industry's  failure  to 
rebuild  its  balance  sheets  during  the 
economic  recovery  makes  new  credit 
just  too  risky. 

What  this  means  for  the  steel  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  that  at  a  time 
when  it  is  seeking  resources  In  order  to 
modernize  its  plants  and  install  new 
technological  advances  as  a  means  of 
competing  better  with  imported  steel, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  get  those  funds 
from  traditional  lenders. 

I  am  enclosing  the  article  because  I 
think  every  member  of  this  body 
should  be  very  much  aware  of  the 
pressures  facing  this  most  important 
industry. 

But,  that  isn't  aU.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles  earlier  this  week.  At  that 
meeting,  David  Roderick,  United 
States  Steel  board  chairman,  told 
stockholders  that  the  American  Steel 
industry  would  continue  to  shrink  over 
the  next  5  years  and  that  United 
States  Steel,  itself,  would  survive  only 
If  the  Government  restricts  Imports 
and  labor  unions  grant  concessions. 

Mr.  Roderick,  who  strongly  support- 
ed this  administration's  decision  to 
aim  for  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments with  several  steel  exporting  na- 
tions, seems  now  ready  to  change  his 
mind.  How,  he  hopes  the  agreements 
work,  but  he  isn't  overly  optimistic. 

I  don't  know  why  he  is  so  surprised. 
I  have  been  saying  since  last  Septem- 
ber that  only  worldwide  quotas  would 
work.  These  agreements  we  have  de- 
veloped will  only  go  so  far. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  that 
the  agreements  have  been  drawn  with 
some  eight  steel-exporting  nations. 
What  we,  who  are  concerned,  see  is 
other  nations  with  whom  there  are  no 
agreements  shipping  more  here. 

Last  week,  a  new  report  on  the  steel 
industry    was    released.    This    report. 


•The  Competitive  SUtus  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  Industry, "  was  prepared  by  the 
Steel  Panel  Committee  on  Technology 
and  International  Economic  and  Trade 
Issues  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  the  Commission  on 
Engineering  and  Technical  Systems  of 
the  National  Research  Council. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this 
report  sets  the  stage  as  well  as  any 
other  single  report  I  have  read  on  the 
future  of  the  American  steel  Industry: 
The  domestic  steel  industry,  probably 
more  than  any  other  Industry  In  thl«  coun- 
try, offers  a  imlque  opportunity  to  study 
the  Influence  of  technology  and  Internation- 
al trade  policy  alternatives  on  mature  or  de- 
clining industries.  For  roughly  two  decades 
the  steel  Industry  in  the  tJnlted  Slates  hiks 
been  beset  by  a  plethora  of  related  factors: 
Severe  competition  from  Imported  steel, 
often  sold  at  allegedly  dumping  prices:  rela- 
tive long  depreciation  schedules:  outdated 
faculties:  de  facto  price  controls:  high  labor 
cosU:  high  capital  outlays  to  meet  regula- 
tory requirements:  poor  public  relations: 
and  management  problems.  Moreover,  the 
international  trade  aspects  of  the  problem 
appear  to  be  Increasliig  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. The  world  steel  Industry  has  access 
capacity  and  little  or  no  profits  while  at  the 
same  time  some  developing  countries  are 
adding  new  capacity.  These  conditions  are 
likely  to  induce  foreign  producers  to  export 
more  steel  to  the  United  States,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  accessible  marliet. 

There  is  almost  nothing  else  to  be 
said  about  the  American  steel  indtistry 
except  what  to  do  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  report  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council  does  not  make  any  spe- 
cific recommendations,  but  instead 
looks  at  a  number  of  those  that  have 
been  proposed  and  reviews  both  the 
positive  and  negative  impacts  of  those 
suggested  solutions. 

Enforcement  of  countervailing  duty 
or  antidumping  laws,  the  study  says, 
would  be  beneficial  in  that  Industry 
would  see  the  maximimi  extent  of 
American  fair  trade  laws.  On  the  ob- 
verse side  of  that  coin,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  Imposition  of  imfalr 
trade  duties  on  particular  countries  or 
geographical  regions  would  prevent 
other  countries  from  expanding  their 
steel  exports. 

The  disadvantage  of  quotas,  accord- 
ing to  the  report.  Is  that  they  elimi- 
nate any  foreign  price  competition  and 
weaken  the  constraint  on  domestic 
wage  settlements.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  the  most  direct  way  of  assur- 
ing the  domestic  industry  a  specific 
market  shsu'e  and  eliminate  concerns 
about  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates 
and  supply-demand  balances. 

One  other  suggestion  worth  noting 
concerns  liberalization  of  antitrust 
policy  In  the  United  States.  Such 
changes  that  would  permit  mergers 
and  acquisitions  to  promote  combining 
and  matching  of  facilities;  joint  ven- 
tures to  reduce  capital  costs;  and  Joint- 
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ly   sponsored 
ment. 

This  Is  an  important  study  and  one  I 
recommend  to  each  and  every  Member 
of  Congress  so  that  we,  as  a  body,  will 
be  In  a  position  to  understand  the 
problems  of  this  most  important  in- 
dustry and  develop  solutions  that  will 
have  some  long-lasting  impact. 

I  have  never  made  a  secret  of  the 
fact  that  I  would  prefer  specific  quotas 
for  a  specified  period  of  time,  probably 
5  years,  because  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  way  we  will  be  able  to  control  the 
flow  of  steel  into  this  country  and 
ensure  our  domestic  steel  industry  sin 
opportunity  to  hold  its  share  of  the 
American  market. 

That  way,  we  would  not  have  to  fear 
increases  from  countries  that  have  not 
signed  volvmtary  agreements  with  us 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  have 
a  better  handle  on  exactly  what  our 
needs  are. 

I  recognize  that  quotas  alone  might 
not  do  the  job.  It  may  well  be  that 
some  combination  of  factors,  such  as 
strong  enforcement  of  unfair  trade 
laws  and  easing  of  antitrust  laws  as 
well  as  quotas,  might  be  a  better 
answer. 

None  of  us,  however,  even  those  op- 
posed to  quotas,  should  close  his  or 
her  mind  to  seeking  workable  solu- 
tions that  will  enable  the  American 
steel  Industry  to  remain  healthy  and 
productive. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jotimal,  Bfay  2. 

19851 
Bahks  Fret  Over  Exposure  ih  Steel 

iHOnSTRT 

(By  J.  Ernest  Beazley) 

Since  J.P.  Morgan  founded  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  In  1901,  the  alliance  of  steelmakers 
and  bankers  has  l}een  an  Intimate  one.  But 
that  once-stable  relationship  appears 
headed  for  the  roclcs  as  lenders  Increasingly 
fret  over  their  exposure  In  the  troubled  In- 
dustry. 

Last  month's  bankruptcy-law  filing  by 
Wheellng-PlttBburgh  Steel  Corp.  and  Armco 
Inc.'s  near-banluTiptcy  only  exacerbated  al- 
ready-strained ties  between  capital  and  in- 
dustry. They  also  Illustrated  the  turbulence 
and  heightened  risk  In  steel  lending. 

Not  long  ago,  the  uiutivellng  of  the  steel 
Industry  would  have  seemed  imthlnkable 
both  to  producers  and  bankers  alike.  But 
cheap  foreign  Imports,  high  labor  costs,  ob- 
solete hardware  and  the  dwindling  demand 
for  steel  have  ravaged  steelmakers,  shatter- 
ing their  lenders'  smokestack  orientation. 

Although  loans  to  the  Industry  pale  next 
to  the  enormity  of  Latin  debt,  steel  Industry 
bankers  find  themselves  in  vulnerable  posi- 
tions. Most  major  U.S.  lenders  already  are 
carrying  large  portfolios  of  shaky  foreign 
loans,  and  their  capltal-to-assets  ratios 
scarcely  meet  federal  regulatory  guidelines. 

Money-center  banks  are  reassessing  major 
steelmakers  as  credit  risks,  while  some  lend- 
ers have  turned  to  stronger  producers  such 
as  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  a  special- 
ty-steel maker,  and  Pohang  Iron  A  Steel  Co. 
of  Korea  a  govenunent-controlled  produc- 
er. Most  banks  are  seeking  to  use  debt-re- 
structuring talks  such  as  those  with  Wheel- 
ing-Pittsburgh and  Armco  to  strengthen  the 
security  for  existing  loans. 


Consequently,  "it's  getting  to  the  point 
that  banks  hear  the  word  'steei'  and  think 
'no',"  says  Mark  Steltz.  steel  analyst  for  the 
XJJB.  CongresslonaJ  Budget  Office. 

CEESIT  STATUS  IS  DAMAGED 

Steel  executives  agree.  "There  isn't  any 
doubt  that  lenders  will  be  a  little  more 
edgy."  says  Robert  WUklns.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.'s  seiUor  vice  president,  finance. 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh's  Ijanlcruptcylaw 

filing,  he  adds,  "damages  everyone's  credit 
status." 

Even  some  profitable  mini-mills  have  de- 
tected a  coolness  of  late  from  usually  friend- 
ly money-center  banks.  John  Morris,  assist- 
ant treasurer  and  controller  of  Roanoke 
Electric  Steel  Corp..  says  that  when  he  dis- 
cussed financing  a  planned  new  rolling  mill 
recently  with  a  large  New  York  bank,  "they 
told  us  they  weren't  at  all  interested  be- 
cause they  already  had  so  many  steel  loans 
In  their  portfolio." 

Although  steel  Industry  exposure  for  Indi- 
vidual banks  Is  difficult  to  determine,  such 
loan  portfolios  add  up  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  nation's  top  five  or  six  lenders 
alone.  As  a  result.  Frank  Renaud.  a  Marine 
Midland  Bank  vice  president  and  economist, 
advises  lending  officers  to  show  "extreme 
caution"  In  mailing  new  loans  to  major 
steelmakers.  Despite  a  reduction  last  year 
from  1983  In  steelmakers'  bank  debt  as  a 
percentage  of  total  llabUities.  the  indistry's 
failure  to  rebuild  its  balance  sheets  during 
the  economic  recovery  makes  new  credit 
"just  too  risky,"  he  contends. 

"The  damage  is  probably  containable,  but 
it's  a  problem  with  a  lot  of  long-term  impli- 
cations that  we'll  be  wrestling  with  for 
years."  says  one  major  steelmaker's  banker. 
Adds  a  director  of  another  producer  "If  the 
banks  didn't  already  realize  how  serious  the 
situation  is.  Armco  and  Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh got  their  attention." 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh's  Chapter  11  fUing 
for  bankruptcy-law  protection,  which  fol- 
lowed months  of  talks  aimed  at  restructur- 
ing the  No.  7  producers  debt,  left  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Co.  and  10  other  lend- 
ers holding  more  than  $300  million  in  unse- 
cured debt. 

Just  a  month  earlier.  Armco— less  visibly— 
faced  an  equally  severe  crisis.  The  nation's 
No.  5  steelmaker,  unable  to  meet  regulators' 
demands  for  $130  million  in  fresh  reserves 
to  shore  up  its  troubled  Insurance  oper- 
ations, turned  to  Its  banks  to  put  together  a 
new  $300  million  revolving  credit  agree- 
ment. 

"Nobody  wanted  to  stay  in  (the  new  agree- 
ment), but  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  choice," 
says  one  Armco  lender. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh's  filing  and  the  grad- 
ual deterioration  of  steelmakers'  finances 
didn't  catch  lenders  totally  by  surprise. 
Bank  of  America  is  known  to  have  conduct- 
ed an  extensive  study  of  steel  industry  lend- 
ing, long  dominated  by  traditional  North- 
eastern banks,  only  to  conclude  that  a 
major  entry  was  far  too  risky. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  meanwhile, 
have  done  recent  analyses  that  found  the 
banks  had  a  large  share  of  the  industry's 
credits  relative  to  other  money-«enter 
banks.  Bankers  say  the  studies  concluded 
that  the  two  banks  should  be  Increasingly 
selective  In  steel  lending. 

Bankers  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  Industry 
bank  credit  is  advanced  by  five  or  six  major 
lenders,  all  but  one  of  them  In  New  York. 
The  Industry's  top  three  lenders  are  said  to 
be  Citicorp,  Chase  Manhattan  and  Morgan 
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GuAnnty.  Other  mikjor  lenders  are  ICanu- 
facturers.  Bankers  Tnjst  Co.  and  Continen- 
tal lUinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago. 

The  banks  declined  to  discuss  their  expo- 
sure In  the  steel  industry. 

The  Increasing  risk  that  comes  with  lend- 
ing to  steelmakers  is  illustrated  by  regula- 
tors' classification  of  industry  debt.  Before 
Wheeling-Plttsburghs  filing  for  bankrupt- 
cy-law protection,  the  steelmaker's  bank 
debt  already  was  classified  as  substandard. 
The  category  Is  the  least  serious  of  three 
used  by  bankers  and  examiners  to  designate 
problem  loans.  It  basically  means  the- loan 
carries  excessive  risk. 

Bankers  say  Wheeling-Pittsburgh's  loans 
now  will  be  downgraded  to  doubtful,  a  more 
serious  category  that  reflects  increased  like- 
lihood of  loss.  Such  classifications  require 
the  lender  to  add  to  its  loan-loss  reserve, 
with  that  amount  subtracted  from  a  bank's 
earnings. 

Similarly.  large  portions  of  the  bank  loans 
extended  Armco  and  Bethlehem  Steel,  an- 
other deeply  troubled  steelmaker,  are  also 
believed  to  be  classified  as  substandard, 
coimirtjso  occuifi  rxAKXD 

Compounding  the  problem  for  lenders  is 
the  seeming  inevitability  of  the  industry's 
continued  decline.  "The  real  fear  we  all 
have  isn't  so  much  that  there'll  be  more 
Wheeling-Pittsburg^  now  during  the  indus- 
try down  cycle,  but  that  they've  been 
wounded  so  badly  they  can't  participate  In 
any  kind  of  an  upturn."  one  lender  says. 

The  extent  of  bank  exposure  to  the  indus- 
try is  difficult  to  gauge.  At  least  one  large 
New  York  Investment  house  recently  tried 
to  assess  individual  bank  exposure  only  to 
come  up  short.  "It's  tedious  and  damned 
near  impossible,"  says  one  of  the  firm's  ex- 
ecutives. Neither  the  U.S.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  nor  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp.  require  their  bank  examiners  to 
keep  tabs  on  such  loans. 

That's  partly  because  of  the  lai^e  num- 
bers of  contingent  liabilities,  off-balance- 
sheet  financing  transactions  and  other  "cre- 
ative" financing  arnmgeraents  that  steel- 
makers have  resorted  to  as  their  finances— 
and  credit  ratings— deteriorated.  Many  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  steelmakers  in 
which  banks'  assets  are  clearly  at  risk  don"t 
appear  as  loans  to  the  companies  on  banks' 
balance  sheets. 

EQUITY  IirmtBST  IN  macbinkhy 

When  Bethlehem  needed  to  make  $540 
million  in  mill  improvements  at  its  Sparrows 
Point.  Md..  and  Bums  Harbor.  Ind..  plants 
last  year,  the  steelmaker's  heavy  debt  load 
and  poor  credit  rating  ruled  out  convention- 
al bank  and  insurance-company  financing. 
Instead.  Morgan  Guaranty,  Chemical  and 
Bankers  Trust  agreed  to  take  an  equity  in- 
terest in  the  modem  steelmaking  machin- 
ery. Once  the  machinery  begins  operating 
next  year,  the  banks  expect  to  recover  their 
investment  through  a  tolling,  or  fee,  ar- 
rangement that  hinges  on  usage. 

Banks  have  financed  other  steelmakers' 
iron  ore  and  metallurgical  coal  suppliers  on 
a  production-payment  arrangement.  Al- 
though the  banks  technically  have  extended 
loans  to  the  mining  companies,  repayment 
hinges  on  the  steelmakers'  ability  to  accept 
the  ore.  The  loans,  of  course,  don't  appear 
on  the  banks'  books  as  loans  to  steelmakers. 

Even  many  steel  bankers  aren't  able  to 
assess  the  exposure.  During  Armco's  negoti- 
ations with  its  lenders,  the  company  circu- 
lated a  three-ring  binder  outlining  both  Its 
bank  debt  and  lenders'   contingent  expo- 


sure—mainly letters  of  credit  to  back  Its  re- 
Insurance  operations.  Bankers  dubbed  it 
"The  Debt  Book.  ' 

"I  was  stuiuied,"  one  Armco  lender  said. 
"There  was  a  page  In  It  for  every  bank,  and 
I  hadn't  even  heard  of  some  of  these 
banks."  The  banker  adds:  "If  you  define  ex- 
posure as  assets  at  risk,  the  big  banks'  expo- 
sure is  far  above  what  anyone  thinks. '• 


INDUSTRIAL  COMPETITIVENESS 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalck] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  package  of  legislative 
initiatives  designed  to  address  the  seri- 
ous decline  in  the  competitiveness  of 
this  Nation's  industries  in  the  world 
economy. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
began  an  extensive  set  of  heairings  on 
the  competitive  problems  of  American 
industry  and  the  need  for  a  public  re- 
sponse to  those  problems.  A  major 
source  of  these  problems  is  the  over- 
valued dollar,  but  it  is  only  one  source. 
Our  hearings  disclosed  deep-seated 
structural  problems  in  the  American 
economy  that  have  persisted  through 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar— slow  productivity  growth,  high 
unemplojmtient,  stagnant  wages,  and 
high  capital  costs.  Dozens  of  witnesses 
warned  that  these  problems  would 
hamper  our  ability  to  compete  in 
world  markets  and  make  it  impossible 
to  sustain  the  rate  of  growth  which  Is 
essential  to  provide  a  rising  standard 
of  living  and  decent  Jobs  for  all  Ameri- 
can workers. 

We  have  failed  to  address  these 
issues  adequately  and  the  results  are 
clear.  When  I  first  introduced  legisla- 
tion In  late  1983  to  deal  with  our  com- 
petitiveness problems,  our  trade  deficit 
was  running  at  a  $69  billion  annual 
rate.  Last  year  it  rose  to  a  devastating 
$123.3  billion,  and  it  is  continuing  to 
spiral  rapidly  upward.  We  are  reaching 
the  point  where  the  losses  our  indus- 
tries are  suffering  in  terms  of  reduced 
market  share,  inadequate  Investment, 
plant  closings,  and  declining  employ- 
ment, will  be  impossible  to  recoup. 

Trade  performance  is  increasingly 
critical  to  our  prospects  for  growth— 
fully  75  percent  of  all  goods  produced 
In  this  country  are  now  subject  to 
international  competition.  But  as  our 
trade  dependence  is  Increasing,  our 
trade  performance  is  becoming  even 
more  abysmal.  We  are  rapidly  losing 
whatever  competitive  edge  we  had,  not 
only  in  older  industries  such  as  steel 
and  machine  tools,  but  in  potentially 
high-growth  high-tech  sectors.  Im- 
ports are  taking  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  our  domestic  markets  in  a 
whole  range  of  goods,  including  steel, 
autos,  and  machine  tools.  Simulta- 
neously,   our    share    of    the    world's 


export  market  In  such  areas  as  semi- 
conductors, computers  and  chemicals 
has  dropped  dramatically.  Burdened 
by  the  overvalued  dollar,  the  industri- 
al strategies  of  our  competitors,  and 
their  own  competitive  problems,  our 
industries  are  no  longer  holding  their 
own. 

The  burgeoning  trade  deficit  that 
has  resulted  has  become  a  tremendous 
drag  on  our  economy.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  newspaper  to  see  that  the 
President's  engine  of  growth  Ls  grind- 
ing to  a  halt. 

As  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
our  growth  has  plummeted  to  a  1.3 
percent  annual  rate— the  smallest 
quarterly  gain  since  the  recession 
ended  in  late  1982.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment has  Just  reported  yet  an- 
other drop  in  two  key  indicators  used 
to  gauge  economic  activity— the  index 
of  leading  economic  indicators  and 
new  orders  for  factory  goods.  New 
orders  for  factory  goods  now  have  de- 
clined in  8  of  the  last  12  months. 
Orders  for  nondefense  capital  goods 
have  dropped  7.4  percent.  New  orders 
for  consimier  goods  and  materials  are 
down,  net  business  formation  is  down, 
contracts  and  orders  for  plant  and 
equipment  are  down,  vendor  perform- 
ance is  down.  The  sudden  acceleration 
of  Investment  that  begin  in  1983  has 
been  fading  for  the  past  year. 

Otir  economic  slowdown  is  apparent- 
ly piclting  up  speed  and  our  trade  im- 
balance is  a  central  factor.  Domestic 
production  gains  are  continuing  to  be 
limited  by  higher  imports  and  flat 
export  sales,  holding  down  growth. 
Manufacturing  activity,  which  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  last  recession, 
has  been  weakened  as  demand  has 
shifted  from  domestic  products  to  for- 
eign goods.  We  cannot  possibly  keep 
growing  if  we're  importing  all  our 
goods. 

If  this  period  of  minimal  growth 
continues,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  it  will,  the  management  of 
the  American  people  will  once  again 
face  the  prospect  of  a  serious  reces- 
sion. The  administration  can  no  longer 
apply  what  has  been  its  chief  econom- 
ic stimulant— larger  and  larger  budget 
deficits.  Our  reckless  fiscal  policy  is 
now  self-destructing.  President 
Reagan  has  been  counting  on  real  eco- 
nomic growth  of  about  4  percent  this 
year  to  prevent  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  from  growing  even  larger.  In- 
stead, slow  growth  will  swell  that  defi- 
cit. Lower  economic  activity,  among 
other  things,  implies  lower  incomes, 
profits  and  Treasury  revenues.  It  also 
suggests  the  economy's  growth  may 
not  be  vigorous  enough  to  prevent  a 
significant  rise  in  an  already  unaccept- 
able 7.2  percent  unemployment  rate. 

We  can  no  longer  push  these  prob- 
lems aside  and  hope  they  will  solve 
themselves.  It  is  long  past  time  that 
we  put  the  competitiveness  of  our  in- 
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dustries,  and  the  economic  stability 
that  competitiveness  can  bring,  at  the 
top  of  this  Nation's  economic  agenda. 
The  President's  own  Commission  on 
Industrial  Competitiveness  perhaps 
put  it  best: 

The  United  SUtes  is  losing  Its  ability  to 
compete  In  world  markets  ...  A  close  look 
at  U.S.  performance  during  the  past  two 
decades  reveals  a  declining  ability  to  com- 
pete—a trend  that,  if  continued.  wlU  lead  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living  and  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans. 

Through  subcommittee's  hearings, 
we  identified  three  basic  causes  for 
our  competitiveness  problem: 

First,  we  clearly  have  an  extensive 
set  of  government  policies  which  grant 
support  to  industry,  but  we  have  been 
imable  to  focus  these  policies  into  a 
coherent  strategy  to  improve  our 
international  competitiveness; 

Second,  we  have  failed  to  support  an 
adequate  level  of  applied  research  and 
development  to  keep  American  goods 
and  technologies  competitive;  and 

Third,  we  have  been  unwUling  or 
imable  to  make  the  investment  re- 
quired to  keep  our  industries  competi- 
tive in  world  markets. 

This  is  not  my  view  of  our  competi- 
tiveness problem,  or  even  the  Demo- 
cratic view.  It  is  a  view  shared  by 
nearly  two  dozen  panels  of  distin- 
guished experts  of  varying  political 
persuasions— including  President  Rea- 
gan's own  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness— who  have  tried  to 
divine  the  roots  of  our  economic 
slump. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  meet  these  problems  head 
on.  This  legislation  would  create  a 
Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
to  address  the  issue  of  policy  coordina- 
tion; establish  an  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy Foundation  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  of  new 
technology;  and  create  a  bank  for  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  to  respond  to 
the  problems  of  inadequate  invest- 
ment and  high  capital  costs. 

Stunning  confusion  marks  U.S. 
policy  affecting  competitiveness. 
While  existing  policies  profoimdly 
affect  individual  Industries,  their  over- 
all impact  on  key  industrial  sectors  is 
too  often  neither  intended,  under- 
stood, nor  anticipated.  The  Federal 
Crovemment  ostensibly  applies  public 
policy  in  pursuit  of  a  public  purpose, 
but  in  fact  often  has  no  clearly  articu- 
lated purpose  against  which  to  meas- 
ure the  policy  or  its  impact. 

The  basic  issue  confronting  the  U.S. 
economy  is  the  inability  of  all  those 
participants  with  important  stakes  in 
its  success  to  act  together,  to  build  a 
consensus  about  common  economic 
problems  and  to  mobilize  resources  in 
pursuit  of  our  common  goals.  In  report 
after  report,  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion is  the  need  for  better  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  government  actions 
that  influence  business  activities  and 


U.S.  participation  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. Business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment all  have  critical  roles  to  play  in 
restoring  America's  global  competitive- 
ness. Consensus-building  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  cornerstone  of  any  com- 
petitiveness strategy. 

The  first  bill  I  am  Introducing  would 
create  a  Coimcil  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness which  would  provide  a 
mechanism  for  coordinating  govern- 
ment policies  and  would  allow  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  to  work  to- 
gether and  achieve  consensus  to  better 
the  competitive  position  of  American 
industry.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
national  Council,  charged  with  think- 
ing broadly  about  the  structure  of  our 
economy  and  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional competitiveness.  The  national 
Coimcil  would  in  turn  sponsor  a  series 
of  industry  subcouncils  to  explore  in 
greater  depth  the  problems  and  pros- 
pects of  specific  Industries  or  sectors. 
The  agenda  for  both  the  national  and 
sectoral  councils  would  be  the  same:  to 
determine  ways  in  which  private 
action  and  public  policy  can  further 
our  common  goals  of  economic  growth 
and  international  competitiveness. 

At  the  heart  of  the  deficiencies  in 
current  government  policies  affecting 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries 
is  aui  appalling  lack  of  both  basic  eco- 
nomic data  regarding  comi>etitive  op- 
portunities and  problems  and  the  fo- 
cused analytical  capability  that  could 
make  use  of  it.  This  incredible  lack  of 
information  contributes  to  this  coun- 
try's inability  to  devise  effective  eco- 
nomic strategies  and  perpetuates  our 
unfortunate  tendency  to  be  "bllndsid- 
ed"  by  foreign  competitive  advances 
which  could  easily  have  been  foreseen. 
This  Nation's  already  inadequate  eco- 
nomic data  base  has  been  eroded  by 
cuts  this  administration  has  made  in 
critical  data  collection  programs.  But 
even  before  these  reductions,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  capacity  to  analyze 
international  economic  data  from  a 
competitiveness  perspective  was  mini- 
mal. 

The  Council  would  also  be  charged 
with  undertaking  precisely  such  analy- 
sis. It  would  interpret  and  analyze  rel- 
evant domestic  and  international  data 
concerning  current  and  future  eco- 
nomic trends  and  market  opportuni- 
ties. Consequently,  it  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  monitor  the  changing  nature 
of  the  U.S.  industrial  economy  and  its 
capacity  to  provide  marketable  goods 
suid  services  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets,  providing  an  early 
warning  system  regarding  problems  in 
responding  to  international  competi- 
tion. 

A  second  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
address  our  failure  to  support  an  ade- 
quate level  of  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment. Applied  research  is  the  key 
to  international  competitiveness,  as  it 
is  central  to  the  production  of  new 
products  and  the  introduction  of  cost- 


cutting  breakthroughs  in  existing  pro- 
duction which  will  allow  American  in- 
dustry to  retain  the  needed  edge  over 
foreign  firms.  Yet  American  industry 
systematically  underinvests  in  applied 
research. 

The  Government  has  for  years  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  public  support  of 
research,  yet  we  presently  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  either  basic  research  via 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  or 
applied  research  in  the  military  sector 
through  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  devote  a  far  larger  fraction  of  our 
government-funded  R&D  to  defense 
purposes  than  does  either  Japan  or 
West  Germany  and  spend  a  substan- 
tially smaller  fraction  of  GNP  for  ci- 
vilian R&D  purposes.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  increased  the  frac- 
tion of  Federal  R&D  funds  for  defense 
purposes  from  about  47  percent  in 
1980  to  the  1984  level  of  70  percent. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  an  Advanced  Technology 
Foundation  to  provide  our  civilian  in- 
dustrial sector  with  the  same  type  of 
support  which  NSP  provides  for  basic 
research  and  the  Defense  Department 
provides  for  military  applied  research. 
The  Foundation's  mission  would  be  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  vital 
link  between  technological  Irmovation 
and  the  international  competitiveness 
of  the  American  economy,  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  programs  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  techno- 
logical innovation  in  the  private 
sector.  The  bill  would  also  create  a 
Federal  Industrial  Extension  Service 
in  order  to  speed  the  diffusion  of  new 
technologies  to  small-  and  medium- 
sized  firms  that  are  not  generally  able 
to  gain  ready  access  to  many  new  tech- 
nological developments.  The  Founda- 
tion would  focus  on  research  in  areas 
of  industrywide  significance.  Such  sup- 
port will  help  all  sectors  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  develop  and  maintain  a 
strong  competitive  position  in  the 
world  economy. 

A  third  piece  of  legislation  would  ad- 
dress serious  deficiencies  in  our  capital 
markets.  The  bill  would  create  a  Bank 
for  Industrial  Competitiveness  which 
will  help  to  catalyze  private  financial 
support  for  industries  and  firms  whose 
health  is  essential  for  a  vital  and  com- 
petitive national  economy.  Although 
this  country  possesses  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  highly-developed  capital 
markets  in  the  world,  there  remain 
certain  key  areas  in  which  private  cap- 
ital markets  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  economy.  In  particular,  financial 
markets  often  fail  to  provide  adequate 
flows  of  capital  to  mature  industries 
seeking  revitalization,  and  fail  to 
supply  innovative,  growing  firms  with 
the  patient  capital  they  need  for  ex- 
pansion. The  bank's  mission  would  be 
to  promote  the  competitiveness  of 
America's  industry  by  cooperating 
with    private    banks    in    overcoming 
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structural  gaps  in  capital  markets, 
thereby  improving  the  efficiency  of 
these  markets. 

As  a  market-perfecting  institution, 
the  bank  would  focus  its  attention 
solely  on  niches  which  are  presently 
underserved  by  private  financing.  It 
would  not  be  a  source  of  subsidized 
rate  financing.  The  bank  would  only 
help  to  finance  projects  that  are  fi- 
nancially sound  when  measured  large- 
ly against  market  criteria. 

In  basic  industries  requiring  modern- 
ization, the  bank  would  help  negotiate 
the  kinds  of  revitalization  agreements 
among  all  participants  in  the  industry 
that  are  essential  to  producing  a  viable 
investment  package.  Failure  to  reach 
such  a  consensus  between  manage- 
ment, labor  and  lenders  put  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp.  in  bankruptcy 
court  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  fail- 
ure has  serious  implications  for  other 
companies  in  the  steel  industry  and  in 
other  industries  which  face  heavy  debt 
and  uncertain  futures.  In  new  and 
emerging  industries,  the  bank  would 
provide  patient  capital  for  new  prod- 
uct or  technology  development 
through  direct  lending,  and  by  pro- 
moting decentralized  forms  of  develop- 
ment finance.  In  all  cases.  Bank  finan- 
cial participation  would  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  30  percent,  and  each 
package  would  have  to  bear  the  test  of 
acceptance  by  private  lenders. 

Together,  these  three  initiatives  give 
us  a  comprehensive  approach  to  our 
competitiveness  problems.  But  each 
stands  alone  as  an  important  contribu- 
tor to  an  overall  competitiveness  strat- 
egy. 

IdeaUy.  I  believe  a  comprehensive 
approach  embodying  these  three  ini- 
tiatives is  the  way  we  should  proceed. 
But  I  am  a  political  realist.  We  know 
that  the  administration  knows  of  our 
competitiveness  problems— his  own 
Commission  has  told  him  of  them  in 
devastating  detail.  We  also  know  the 
President's  response. 

President  Reagan  has  dealt  with  our 
desperate  need  to  bring  competitive- 
ness issues  to  the  top  of  this  Nation's 
economic  agenda  by  creating  an  advi- 
sory Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness and  then  ignoring  its  rec- 
ommendations. He  has  dismissed  out 
of  hand  his  Commission's  recommen- 
dation that  we  establish  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology— a  proposal 
far  more  ambitious  than  the  Advanced 
Technology  Foundation  I  recommend. 
And  despite  continuing  plant  closings, 
rapid  movement  of  production  over- 
seas, and  decreasing  levels  of  domestic 
investment,  the  administration  has  yet 
to  even  acluiowledge  that  we  have  a 
capital  investment  problem.  Perhaps 
our  growing  economic  instability  will 
eventually  grab  the  President's  atten- 
tion—but, to  date,  his  indifference  has 
been  devastating. 

Given  these  political  realities.  I  have 
included  in  the  package  I  am  propos- 
ing two  bills  which  constitute  an  alter- 
native approach— one  creating  a  White 


House  Adviser  on  Ek;onomic  Competi- 
tiveness and  the  other  establishing  an 
Economic  Information  Center  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Virtu- 
ally every  group  that  has  examined 
our  international  competitiveness 
problems  has  endorsed  two  specific 
recommendations.  First,  all  agreed 
there  is  a  need  to  create  a  Presidential 
Adviser  on  Economic  Competitiveness 
to  raise  competitiveness  to  the  highest 
level  of  U.Sk  economic  policymaking, 
and  to  bring  greater  coordination  and 
coherence  to  the  welter  of  Federal 
policies  that  affect  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  industry.  Second,  there  is 
agreement  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  establish  the  analytic  ca- 
pacity to  assess  U.S.  and  foreign  com- 
petitive shifts  and  the  likely  effects  of 
U.S.  domestic  suid  foreign  policies  on 
American  competitiveness. 

As  the  other  bills  I  have  introduced 
today  demonstrate,  I  believe  far  more 
needs  to  be  undertaken  than  these  two 
recommendations  if  our  country  is  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  address  its  de- 
clining ability  to  compete  in  interna- 
tional markets.  However,  these  are 
both  sensible  suggestions  that  have  at- 
tracted widespread  bipartisan  support. 
Together  they  would  make  a  construc- 
tive beginning  toward  developing  a 
more  coherent  set  of  national  competi- 
tiveness policies.  In  my  view,  these 
proposals  represent  the  very  least  we 
can  afford  to  do  given  the  serious 
problems  we  face. 

The  first  bill  would  establish  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
the  position  of  Special  Adviser  on  Eco- 
nomic Competitiveness  to  auivise  the 
President  on  issues  relating  to  the 
international  competitiveness  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  second  would 
create  an  Information  Center  on  Eco- 
nomic Competitiveness  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze information  pertaining  to  the 
international  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry. 

The  duties  of  the  Special  Adviser 
would  include  evaluating  existing  gov- 
enunent  policies  and  business  prac- 
tices in  terms  of  their  competitive 
impact,  analyzing  relevant  domestic 
and  international  data  concerning  cur- 
rent and  future  economic  trends  and 
market  opportunities  affecting  U.S.  in- 
dustry, and  providing  policy  recom- 
mendations and  guidance  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  agencies  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  a  more  coher- 
ent, long-term  set  of  industrial  strate- 
gies. 

The  Special  Adviser  would  have  the 
authority  to  constitute  such  advisory 
committees  and  consult  with  such  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry,  labor,  con- 
sumers. State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  groups  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. He  would  be  able  to  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
private  research  organizations,  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  carry  out  his 
duties.    He    would    also    be    able    to 


employ  on  a  consultant  basis  the  ex- 
perts necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

In  sum.  he  would  serve  as  a  desper- 
ately needed  highly  visible  focal  point 
for  the  making  of  U.S.  competitiveness 
policy. 

The  Information  Center  on  Econom- 
ic Competitiveness  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  collecting  and  analyzing,  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  all  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  international  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries.  It 
would  be  responsible  for  collecting 
data  and  conducting  studies  on  all  sec- 
tors of  the  U.S.  economy,  as  well  as 
collecting  comparative  international 
information  on  specific  industries  and 
the  policies  of  foreign  governments 
toward  those  industries. 

The  Center  would  also  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  information 
on  economic  competitiveness,  provid- 
ing data  tmd  analysis  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  private  in- 
dustry. The  Center  would  also  help 
identify  impending  import  threats  and 
potential  export  opportunities  for  U.S. 
industries,  and  make  available  to  in- 
dustry currently  unobtainable  transla- 
tions of  foreign  trade  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  publications  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

In  addition,  the  Center  would  be 
charged  with  maintaining  updated 
input-output  tables  of  U.S.  industries 
capable  of  providing  detailed  analysis 
of  the  economic  transactions  among 
industries  at  particular  periods  in 
time.  This  essential  analytical  tool  is 
currently  updated  only  once  every  8 
years,  making  it  almost  useless  for  ef- 
fective policjrmaking.  In  contrast,  the 
Japanese  update  their  tables  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
highly  decentralized  system  of  data 
collection,  the  success  of  the  Center 
will  largely  depend  on  the  cooperation 
it  receives  from  the  numerous  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that  collect  infor- 
mation relating  to  economic  competi- 
tiveness. These  agencies  include, 
among  others,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Treasury.  Agriculture,  and  Justice,  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, and  the  Federal  and  Internation- 
al Trade  Commissions.  The  bill  explic- 
itly directs  these  agencies  to  use  the 
programs  under  their  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  Center  such  assistance  as  the 
Center  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

The  legislative  initiatives  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  are  intended  to  refocus 
our  national  debate  on  economic 
policy.  Improved  competitiveness  must 
be  central  to  that  debate,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  these  specific  initiatives 
represent  public  actions  which  are  es- 
sential to  rebuilding  our  industrial 
competitiveness  and  insuring  the  long- 
run  prosperity  of  the  economy.* 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Syhar). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PETROLEUM  MARKETING  PRAC- 
TICES ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Congressman  Ton  Tauke, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Petroleum  Marketing  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1978  [PMPAl.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bipartisan  legislative 
effort  is  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  Petroleum  Marketing  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  to  promote  healthy  and 
vigorous  competition  in  the  petroleum 
marketing  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  PMPA 
amendments— H.R.  5023— which  Tom 
TAtTKE  and  I  Introduced  in  1984.  That 
legislation  was  cosponsored  by  52  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  the 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee held  2  days  of  hearings  on  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
original  Petroleum  Marketing  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1978  was  to  enhance  fair 
and  open  competition  in  the  petrole- 
um marketing  industry  by  preventing 
franchisors— refiners  and  distribu- 
tors—from arbitrarily  terminating 
francise  relationships  with  their 
franchisees— distributors  and  dealers. 

Unfortunately,  some  narrow  judicial 
Interpretations  and  some  abusive  and 
predatory  marketing  practices  by  some 
refiners  have  severely  limited  the  abil- 
ity of  our  Nation's  independent  mar- 
keters and  dealers  to  reasonably  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace,  despite  pas- 
sage of  the  original  PMPA  law  over  6 
years  ago. 

The  number  of  gasoline  distributors 
and  retail  service  station  dealers  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  dramatical- 
ly over  the  past  years.  While  some  of 
that  shrinkage  is  attributable  to 
normal  market  changes,  it  is  also  clear 
to  us  that  predatory  marketing  prac- 
tices by  some  refiners  have  hastened 
the  decline.  Our  legislation  seeks  to 
address  these  abusive  practices  with- 


out unduly  interfering  in  the  market- 
place. 

Some  major  refiners  will  be  quick  to 
assert  that  declining  petroleum  prices 
have  increased  competition  in  the 
marketplace  and  that,  through  this 
legislation,  inefficient  marketers  and 
dealers  are  simply  seeking  protection 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  marketplace. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  While  declining  oil  prices  have 
increased  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  market,  what  those  same  major  re- 
finers won't  tell  you  is  that  this  has 
exacerbated  the  predatory  and  abusive 
marketing  practices  of  some  refiners 
who  attempt  to  sustain  or  Increase 
their  market  share  at  the  expense  of 
their  independents. 

During  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
hundreds  of  independent  dealers  and 
marketers  about  the  Petroleimi  Mar- 
keting Practices  Act  and  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  suppliers.  Contrary 
to  what  the  refiners  assert,  these  inde- 
pendents seek  nothing  more  than  fair 
and  open  competition— not  protection 
from  it.  But,  under  current  law.  the 
deck  is  stacked  against  them  and  it's 
time  we  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  any  independent 
marketer  or  dealer  who  is  not  willing 
to  compete  head  to  head  in  the  mar- 
ketplace provided  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  fair  for  both  sides.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  niles  as  currently  drawn 
are  fuU  of  loopholes  which  are  of  ad- 
vantage to  only  one  side— the  refiners. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  attempts  to  balance  the  rules  a 
little  bit,  to  give  Independent  market- 
ers and  dealers  the  chance  they  de- 
serve to  go  head  to  head  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. It  won't  protect  independ- 
ents from  the  normal  pressures  of 
competition;  it  will  put  a  stop  to  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  marketing  prac- 
tices of  those  refiners  who  now  take 
advantage  of  any  and  every  existing 
loophole  in  order  to  undercut  their  in- 
dependents. 

The  majors  will  also  suggest  that 
this  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  "regu- 
late" the  market,  but  that  is  not  true. 
It  does  not  set  up  any  new  Federal  reg- 
ulatory bureaucracy  to  enforce  the 
law.  Instead,  it  only  gives  independent 
marketers  and  dealers  a  self-enforcing 
right  to  action  to  ensure  them  a  fair 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace,  by  ensuring 
that  normal  contracting  practices  can 
and  will  work  In  the  Interests  of  a 
competitive  market— rather  than  a  re- 
stricted market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  just  as  compelling  in  1985  as 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Accordingly,  while 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
language  of  some  provisions  to  meet 
legitimate  questions  or  criticisms 
raised  by  refiners  last  year,  the  thrust 
and  the  Intent  of  the  bill  are  the 
same— to  benefit  the  Industry  and  con- 


sumers alike  by  establishing  fair  and 
balanced  rules  for  petroleum  market- 
ing and  to  promote  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous competition  in  the  industry. 
As  introduced,  the  bill  would: 
Prohibit  franchisors  from  terminat- 
ing franchisees  for  failure  to  purchase 
a  minimum  number  of  gallons,  unless 
such  volumes  were  offered  at  a  com- 
petitive price; 

Prohibit  franchisors  from  discrimi- 
nating in  price  and  allocation  policies 
between  their  classes  of  franchisees; 

Provide  that  in  the  event  of  market 
withdrawal,  refiner  franchisors  must 
offer  franchisees  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  piuThase  the  leased  marketing 
premises; 

Require  that  changes  made  in  the 
franchise  agreement  at  the  time  of  re- 
newal be  fair  and  reasonable: 

Prohibit  station  conversions  during 
the  term  of  the  franchise  agreement: 

Allow  franchisees  to  continue  oper- 
ating the  leased  marketing  premises  in 
cases  where  the  underlying  lease  had 
expired  and  where  the  franchisee  had 
been  able  to  negotiate  his  or  her  own 
agreement  with  the  owners  of  the 
property; 

Prohibit  franchisors  from  engaging 
in  anti-comi>etitive  pricing  practices  in 
instances  where  they  are  in  direct 
competition  with  their  own  franchi- 
sees; and 

Allow  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  a 
franchise  agreement  and  allow  for  suc- 
cession of  a  franchise  under  a  plan  to 
be  approved  by  the  franchisor. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  by  cosponsoring 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today.* 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  reviewing  the  petrole- 
um marketing  practices  of  the  major 
refiners  of  crude  oil.  The  record  that 
has  been  compiled  suggests  that  the 
major  oil  refiners  have  pursued  poli- 
cies designed  to  force  a  substantial 
number  of  service  station  dealers  and 
oil  jobbers  out  of  business.  These  prac- 
tices have  reduced  competition  in  the 
petroleum  market.  It  is  apparent  that 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
address  this  problem. 

Let  me  begin  by  affirming  my  beUef 
that  Congress  should  enact  divorce- 
ment legislation  prohibiting  the  major 
refiners  from  engaging  in  the  retail 
marketing  of  petroleum  products. 
Having  pursued  that  course  for  6 
years,  I  recognize  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  divorcement  legislation  can  be 
passed.  Yet  the  problem  persists. 
Therefore  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
consider  legislation  that  is  "doable"— 
an  approach  that  can  receive  majority 
support  and  be  passed  into  law. 

Toward  this  end.  Congressman 
Stkar  and  I  began  last  year  to  work 
with  the  Petroleum  Marketers  Asso- 
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elation  of  America  [PMAAl  and  the 
Service  Station  Dealers  of  America 
[SSDA]  to  resolve  their  long-standing 
differences  on  legislation  affecting  the 
marketing  of  petroleum  products  and 
to  develop  a  proposal  both  groups 
could  support.  As  a  result  of  lengthy 
discussions  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  staffs,  the  NOJC,  the 
SSDA,  and  other  interested  parties, 
today  we  are  introducing  this  bill,  the 
Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act 
Amendments  of  1985. 

This  legislation  Is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  consumers  because  it  will  en- 
courage competition  in  the  market- 
place. There  are  those  who  contend 
that  the  best  way  to  serve  consumers 
is  to  permit  the  major  refiners  to 
engage  in  predatory  pricing  practices 
to  take  over  the  marketplace.  While 
there  may  be  some  short-term  benefits 
to  this  approach.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  to  the  long-term  detriment  of 
consumers.  We  must  not  permit  com- 
petition to  be  stifled,  and  thousands  of 
small  business  men  and  women  must 
not  be  replaced  by  the  marketing  arms 
of  a  few  large  refiners. 

This  bill  is  good  for  small  business. 
Small  businesses  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic power  to  bargain  effectively 
with  major  refiners,  which  is  why  Con- 
gress passed  the  PMPA  in  1978.  While 
the  act  has  helped  preserve  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  by  giving 
small  businesses  leverage  in  contract 
negotiations,  it  is  clear  that  current 
law  is  not  halting  the  purge  of  the 
small  businesses  engaged  in  marketing 
petroleum  products. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  regulate  the  marketplace.  This 
measure  will  not  bring  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  marketplace  nor 
will  it  add  additional  regulations  writ- 
ten by  a  Federal  bureaucracy.  What  it 
does  is  ensure  that  the  normal  con- 
tracting processes  which  establish 
business  policies  in  petroleimi  market- 
ing can  work  and  will  work  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  competitive  marketplace 
and  the  consumer.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  to  revise  and 
estend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Bliley,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuKTOif.  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fazio)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mx.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwNTJNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Martinzz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Synar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daroen.  for  5  minutes.  May  8. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LaFalcx.  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
RvcoRO  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,803. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiuRAKis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  SHxnfWAY. 

Mr.     Hammerschmidt     in     two     in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Solomoii. 
Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Livingston. 

Ms.  ROUKEICA. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  McKxrnan. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  Crane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fazio)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  CoELHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  RoE. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  ScHUMXR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dymally. 


Oakar. 

Ortiz. 

LaFalcx. 
Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Waxman. 

Synar. 

SiKORSKI. 
ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Andrews. 


Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  II  of  title 
46.  United  States  Code.  "Shipping."  making 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1985.  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion I>hy." 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  6 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1985  as  "Older  Americans  Month."  and 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6.  1985.  as  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  May  8.  1985,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  reten- 
tion in  active  status  until  age  60  of  certain 
Reserve  officers  employed  as  military  tech- 
nicians; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  distribution  to  the 
States  of  certain  amounts  resulting  from  en- 
forcement of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  vari- 
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ous  health  services  authorities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
use  of  emergency  authority  to  provide  as- 
sistance under  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  the  Afghan  people,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2261(aH2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for 
defense  articles  and  services,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  the  text  of 
ILO  Recommendation  No.  169  concerning 
employment  policy,  pursuant  to  article  19  of 
the  ILO  constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  admission  of  aliens 
who  were  affUiated  with  certain  subversive 
organizations  and  who  have  established  op- 
position to  such  subversion,  pursuant  to 
INA.  section  212(aH28HlMii)(b)  (66  Stet. 
182);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
offshore  oil  pollution  compensation  fund, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-372.  section  314; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  determination,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  not  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit 
in  United  States  v.  WuLff,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-132.  section  21;  Public  Law  98-411, 
section  203(a)  (98  SUt.  1558);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  5315  and  5316  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  change  the  position 
of  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  from 
level  V  to  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
acturial  status  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  321f-l  (Public 
Law  98-76.  section  502);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  program 
and  fiscal  improvements  In  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  raise  the  authorized  pay  level  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  executive 
level  IV;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and 
Means;  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  suid  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  157.  Resolution  providing 
lor  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1157.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  (Rept.  No.  99-65). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  158.  Resolution  povidlng  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1784.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  99-66).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  1869 
(Rept.  No.  99-67).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Report  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  (Rept.  No.  99-68).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2005.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  relat- 
ed provisions  of  law  to  make  minor  improve- 
ments and  necessary  technical  changes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  99-69).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio.   Mr.   Richardsom. 
Mr.  Srahp.  and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  2372.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on  Energy   and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  industrial 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2374.  A  bill  to  promote  the  commer- 
cial application  and  diffusion  of  advanced 
technology  within  Industrial  sectors;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Flnsnce  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Science  and  Technology. 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  bank  for 
Industrial  competitiveness;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
H.R.  2376.  A  bill  to  improve  the  economic 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  informa- 
tion center  on  economic  competitiveness; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  Energy  and  Conrnierce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MooiuttAB.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Synar. 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Olickman.  Mr. 


MoRaisoM     of     Connecticut,      Mr. 
Bermax.    Mr.    BoDCHKR.   Mr.    Hysk, 
Mr.    KiNDMESs.    Mr.    DEWnfK.    Mr. 
SwiifDALL  and  Mr.  Coble): 
H.R.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  2412 
of  title  28.  United  States  Ctode.  with  respect 
to  awards  of  expenses  of  certain  agency  and 
court  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  live  animals  and  meat  products 
from  coimtries  having  standards  for  the  use 
of  certain  antibiotics  in  food-producing  ani- 
mals that  are  not  as  stringent  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture. 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL 
H.R.  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  period 
for  making  tax-free  rollovers  of  certain  dis- 
tributions from  qualified  plans  from  60  to 
90  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  2381.  A  blU  relating  to  user  fees  for 
customs  services  at  certain  small  airports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   CHAPPIE  (for   himself.   Mr. 

PueuA,  Mr.  Ehclisr,   Mr.   Wilson, 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  Mr.  Thaxler.  Mr. 

HoRTON.  Mr.  Thomas  of  CSeorgla  Mr. 

Richardson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Marti- 

NEZ,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 

Williams,  and  Mr.  Roberts): 

H.R.  2382.  A  bUl  entitled:  "The  Beekeeper 

Preservation  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ALEXANDER    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    CoifYEBS.    B4r. 
Lelams.   Mr.   Bryaht.   Mr.   Weaver. 
Mr.    EvAifs    of    Illinois,    and    Mr. 
Hayes): 
H.R.   2383.   A  bill   to   provide   price   and 
Income     protection     to     family     fanners 
through  the  management  of  the  supply  of 
the  1986  through  1999  crops  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Af faiia. 
By  Mr.  DioGuardi: 
HJl.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  first-time 
homebuyers  to  use  amounts  In  their  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  or  annuities  to  pur- 
chase   a    home    without    including    such 
amounts  in  gross  income  or  Incurring  the 
penalty  for  early  distributions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  2385.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fazio): 
H.R.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  specify  the  annual  charges  for 
projects  with  licenses  issued  for  the  use  of 
dams  and  other  structures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  2387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Miller  Act 
to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  interest  and 
legal  fees  in  judgments  granted  on  suits  by 
subcontractors  based  upon  payment  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  2388.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
o/  1B74.  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19S4  to  prohibit  mandatory  retirement; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AifSRrws,    Mr.    Piiost.    Mr.    Laiitos, 
Mr.     Richardson.     Mr.     Rok.     Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Vnrro): 
H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  set  up  a  regime  of  re- 
sponse for  certain  archeological  and  ethno- 
loctcaJ   material   and  cultural   property,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  EvAMS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  PAmrrA.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Lojufv.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.    Mr.    KosTMArm.    Mr. 
FoLrr.   and   Mr.    Dorgaji   of   North 
DakoU): 
H.R.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Acrlcultur- 
al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  and  section  416(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  in  order  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  U.S.  food  assistance  programs  for 
developing  countries  and   to  promote   U.S. 
trade    interests,    and    for    other    purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  CoRunlttees  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
Mr.  Shaw)  (by  request): 
HJt.  3391.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  collect  addi- 
tional contributions  of  money  provided  to 
him  by  private  individuals  or  organizations 
for  the  Nancy  Hanks  Center;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  I>ubllc  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Yotmc  of  Missouri)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2392.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services    necessary    to    the    nonperforming 
arts    functions   of    the   John    F.    Kennedy 
Center   for  the   Performing   Arts,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportatlbn. 
By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  2393.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  land 
In  Rapides  Parish.  LA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Bfr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  prohibit  arrangements 
by  which  public  television  VHP  stations  are 
converted,   by   exchange   or   otherwise,   to 
coRunercial    broadcasting   stations;    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LENT  (by  request): 
H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.    3396.    A   bill    to   change   the   tariff 
treatment    with    respect    to   naphtha    and 
motor  fuel  blending  stocks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   NICHOLS  (for   himself.   Mr. 
BonnRT.  and  Mr.  Hopkins): 
H.B.  2397.  A  bill  to  limit  the  payment  of 
costs  to  defense  contractors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  2398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  capital  pun- 
ishment for  first  degree  murders  committed 
by  prisoners  serving  a  lUe  sentence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  FowLix.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Anthont.  Mr.  Plippo. 


Mrs.  Kenneixy.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 

Dorcan     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 

Vanoer  Jaot.  and  Mr.  McGrath): 
H.R.  2399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  commercial  airline  pilots  under 
section  415;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  2400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  a  moratori- 
um on  hostile  corporate  takeovers  financed 
by  Junk  securities,  to  prohibit  federally  in- 
sured institutions  from  holding  Junk  securi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mrs.   SCHROEDER  (for   herself. 

Mr.   AcKERMAN.  Mr.   Appleoats.  Mr. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.     Crockett.     Mr.     Dicxa.     Mr. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Foley, 

Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Phster,  Mr.  Hates. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYER.     Mr.     MOAKLEY,     Mr.     MOLLO- 

HAN.    Mr.    Owens.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 

Savage,   Mr.  Staggers.   Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr  Wheat,  and  Mr  Wolpe): 
H.R.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  reporting 
requirements  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
agency  proposing  to  carry  out  removals,  re- 
ductions in  grade  or  pay,  or  other  adverse 
personnel  actions  incident  to  closing,  or 
changing  the  functions  of.  any  of  Its  field 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SHAW    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Sund- 

QUIST): 

H.R.  2402.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  public 
building  service  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,   and   Mr.  Sitns- 

QUIST): 

H.R.  2403.  A  bUl  to  require  that  public 
buildings  constructed  or  altered  under  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  comply,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  with  nationally 
recognized  model  codes  and  with  local 
zoning  laws  and  certain  other  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  8HUMWAY: 

H.R.  2404.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  gambling  ac- 
tivities within  Indian  country  unless  such 
activities  do  not  violate  State  law  or  are  con- 
ducted by  an  Indian  tribal  government 
under  tribal  legislation  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  are  not  In  conflict 
with  the  public  policy  of  the  SUte  within 
which  such  Indian  country  is  located;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  SOLOMON: 

HJl.  2405.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Nicara- 
gua; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Tauke): 

H.R.  2406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  to  promote  fair 
competition  in  the  distribution  of  motor 
fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California): 

H.R.  2407.  A  bill  to  assist  in  expanding 
and  increasing  foreign  markets  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  of  such 
commodities  produced  In  the  United  States. 


and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
HJl.   2408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  relating  to 
the  uae  of  alcohol  in  confectionery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Maoigan): 
H.R.  2409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  National 
Research  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  2410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  exUnd  the 
programs  under  title  VII  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  compensation  to 
former  prisoners  of  war  of  the  European 
Theater  of  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2412.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  compensation  to 
former  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Asian-Pacific 
Theater  of  World  War  II  and  of  the  Korean 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  improving  the  Interchange 
between  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  and  1-395  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Ttansportation. 

H.R.  2414.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  additional  lanes  on  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  over  the  Poto- 
mac River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2415.  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians  with  respect  to  the 
Aleut  people;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Bdr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  HowAJio.  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  3416.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  construct  a  building  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  to  provide  office  space 
for  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  and   for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BIURAKIS: 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October    1985    as     Displaced    Homemakers 
Awareness  Month";   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    COELHO   (for   himself,    Mr. 

Jeftords.   Mr.   Volkmer.   Mr.   Olin, 

Mr.    Stenholm.    Mr.    Daschle.    Mr. 

Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 

English.  Mr.  Stanceland.  Mr.  Gim- 

OERSON.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 

LuNDiNB.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Carolina.     Mrs.     Boxer,     and    Mr. 

Fauntroy): 

H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  25.  1985.  as    "National  HoUtein  Day  "; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 


By  Mr.  KINDNESS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hunter.    Mrs.    Smith   of   Nebraska. 
Mr.    Kasich,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  RuDO.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.     COBEY.     Mr.      Quillen.      B4r. 
MONSON.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.    Dannemeyer.    Mr.    Barton    of 
Texas.    Mr.    Smith   of   New   Hamp- 
shire,   Mr.    Bliley.    Mr.    Young    of 
Florida.  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.     Mollohan,     Mr.     Daub.     Mr. 
Moore.       Mr.      McCandless.      Mr. 
Taumn.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bilirak- 
18.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Greoo.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Hansen. 
and  Mr.  Boulter): 
H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary  school 
prayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
pay   tribute  to   the  American   veterans  of 
World  War  II  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  V- 
E  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dymally): 
H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  on  the  occasion  of  his  official 
visit  to  the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
all  the  member  nations  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  should  implement  meas- 
ures to  Impose  trade  sanctions  against  Nica- 
ragua; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  159.  Resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
for  the  heroism  and  civic  achievements  of 
Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York  and  encouraging  local 
communities  and  organizations  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  to  begin  preparing  cere- 
monies and  activities  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth  in  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.  Res.  160.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  people  of  the  world  should  support  and 
encourage  the  goals  of  the  First  Earth  Run; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 
H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  May  8.  1985,  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Victory  in  Europe  [VEl 
Day.  should  be  a  day  of  tribute  to  those  who 
served  and  sacrificed  to  bring  the  war  In 
Europe  to  a  successful  conclusion:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


114.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  minimum  drink- 
ing age  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

115.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Federal 
energy  Ux  credits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

116.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  "RoU-Back  Imports 
Day";    to   the    Committee    on    Ways   and 

117.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
sportfishlng  and  boating  enhancement 
fund;  Jointly,  to  the  Osmmlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  our  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

U2.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

113.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  funding  for  Federal 
meat  inspection;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

{Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  6,  198SJ 

H.R.  1606:  Mr.  Schumer. 

[Submitted  May  7.  198S] 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  44:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  153:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  201:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Vim  Weber, 
B4r.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  381:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Kkwkklly, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mubtha,  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  MnirrA,  Mr. 
Penny,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  480:  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  556:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  587:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Tohricklh.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Lukkn,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Loefpler, 
Mr.  LUNDINE,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Applegate,  and 
Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  605:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Siljander.  B4r. 
DeWine.  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  616:  Ms.  KAPTtm,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Peiohan,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Berman.  and  Mr.  MtntPHY. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  ZscHAU.  and  Mr.  Monson. 

H.R.    673:    Mr.    Lagomarsino    and    Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida. 
H.R.  753:  Mr.  Owens. 
H.R.  796:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  832:  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Foley. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  Prenzel  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
7  6  nil  csscc  • 
H.R.  917:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 

HORTON. 


H.R.  930:  Mr.  RUDD,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.R.  983:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
OocKETT,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Dbeier  of  California,  Mr.  Dorhan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Armey,  Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

H.R.  1059:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1088:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi  and 
Mr.  VALnmiE. 

HJl.  1090:  Mr.  Guarini  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1138:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  BArazkk.  and 
Mr.  Kostmayrr. 

H.R.  1140:  Mr.  FuquA  and  Mr.  Busta- 
mamte. 

HJl.  1272:  Mr.  Dixov  and  Blr.  L«ath  of 
Texas. 

HJl.  1304:  Mr.  Peichan. 

H.R.  1318:  Bilr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  1319:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  1349:  Mr.  Brooks. 

HJl.  1515:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  1552:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Torricelu. 

HJl.  1560:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  KOltxr.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
andMr.WHTTLEY. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1567:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

HJl.  1615:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

HJl.  1650:  Mr.  Schsubr  and  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1704:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, and  Mr.  Yotntc  of  Alaska. 

HJl.  1722:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Heftel  of  HawaU,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
La(K>marsino.  Mr.  Bxreuter.  and  Mr. 
Manton. 

H.R.  1771:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1785:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1811:  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Courier.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Grotberg.  B4r.  Coats,  Mi.  Mc- 
B&nxAN.  Mr.  Porter,  B4r.  Dornan  of  Cau- 
PORNIA.  and  Mr.  Siljander. 

HJl.  1965:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Grotberg,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Denny  Smtib.  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Tauke,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  2005:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.R.  2025:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  2069:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  B4r.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  CouRTER.  Mrs.  Byrqn.  Mr. 
Monson,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  BoNtR 
of  Tennessee,  B4r.  Shelby,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
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Caui.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rod, 
Mr.  RoiiifsOM.  Mr.  Lnrr.  Mr.  Baktlstt.  Mr. 
Tallom.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  SLArmtr.  Mr.  Bak- 
MAKo.  Mr.  LiGRTrooT.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Nin.- 
80N  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  McKkriian. 

H.R.  2080:  Mr.  Whxat.  lAx.  Stallikos.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  QmLLXN,  Mr. 
Stctdos.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr.  Maittoii.  Mr. 
Pnnrr.  Mr.  MAicnmz.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  W»TH.  Mr.  Mavkoulxs,  Mr.  Wolpk,  Mr. 
RODiifo,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Vknto, 
Mr.  Staiuc.  Mr.  PAOirmoT.  Mr.  Lkvin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lxvin  of  California,  Mr. 
MtnTA.  Mr.  SxnnujiiG.  Mr.  Morkisoh  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Ltmoim. 

H.R.  2119:  Mr.  Kolbk.  Mr.  Buwton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  DowDT  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dkr- 
RicK.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Richaroson.  Mr.  Graoi- 
SOH,  Mr.  Hatks.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Hughks.  Mr. 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Bkdeli..  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  MAirroH.  Mr.  Lxvin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  DsWiifE.  }Ai.  Gejden- 
SOH.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Cohtk.  Mr.  Buixr. 
and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  2137:  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  2182:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Klbczka.  and 
Mr.  Kastekmeier. 

HJl.  2198:  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  2211:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Traxler.  and  Mr.  Matsut. 

H.R.  2218:  Mr.  Lxtine  of  California,  B<8. 
Kattur.  Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  PoRO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  2335:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs. 
CoLUNS.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

HJl.  2247:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Pazio. 

H.R.  2263:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Ack- 
ISMAN.  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2277:  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Lkach 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

HJ.  Res.  1.  B£r.  Yoimo  of  Plorlda. 

H.J.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Bokhlert.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  Oun. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Powler,  Mr.  Poley.  and  Mr. 

GBrHAROT. 

VLJ.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
LaPalce,  Mr.  BoKBLERT,  Mr.  Scrulze,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  TkXnxn.  Mr.  McEwen.  and 
Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Hx{|jkl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  O'Brien.  J£r.  Reid.  Mr. 
Skxlton.  Mr.  Denny  Smttr.  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr. 
TouHG  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Ouarihi  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  CallfortUa.  '' 

HJ.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  PRamkun. 
and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.J.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Leland,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  170:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  English. 

HJ.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  O'Brixr. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr. 
HocHEB,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pbicban,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Bdr.  Smith  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Richardson.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
iAi.  PURSELL.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 


Bryant,  Mr.  HAXTmrx,  Mr.  VEirro,  Mr. 
Bulky.  Mr.  Pascxll,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Moaklky.  Mr.  Bate- 
man, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter. Mr.  Koltkr.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
SisisKY,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Strang, 
and  Mr.  Leland. 

HJ.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Boland.  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Grotberg.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  lilr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Walgren.  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

HJ.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Heftkl  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Lagomarsiho.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms.  Kaptur,  li£r. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Blr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  GuARnfi.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

HJ.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  DeWinr,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiNo,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Buley. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Levihe  of  California.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Dornan,  of  Callfomla,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Towics,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLING,  Mr.  Alexander,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and 
Mr.  Crockett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Coleman  of  'Texas, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Levins  of  California,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Daroen,  Mr,  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 


H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  BiLiKAKis.  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
Watkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  134:  Ii^.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington. 

H.  Res.  131:  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Buggu  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  SMrra 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Trafi- 

CANT. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  LuNOREN,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Delay.  Mr. 
Grotberg.  Mr.  Ligrtfoot,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  DioGuardi,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1229:  Mr.  OuN. 

H.R.  1403:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Goodung. 

HJl.  1827:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

97.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Ex- 
ecutives' Conference,  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  Kolonia.  Ponape,  Eastern  Caro- 
line Islands,  relative  to  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

98.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Jack- 
sonville, PL,  relative  to  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram funding;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

99.  By  Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Petition  of  Mr. 
Michael  D.  Benge,  Ms.  Sophlny  Biv-Beng, 
and  Mr.  Blv  Chhay  Lieng,  Falls  Church,  VA, 
relative  to  United  States  assistance  to  Kam- 
puchea; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

100.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Shu 
Ka  Tung,  Hong  Kong,  relative  to  human 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

101.  Also,  petition  of  the  Australian  Par- 
liament, Canberra,  A.C.T.,  relative  to  U.S. 
Involvement  In  Central  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

102.  Petition  of  the  Conunlsslon  of  the 
city  of  Miami,  PL.  relative  to  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Nicaragua;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2068 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
—Strike  Section  126  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


SEC. !».  establishment  of  a  travel  advisokv 

ON  THE  state  OF  JALISCO.  MEXICO. 

(a)  Violence  Against  Americans.— The 
Congress- 
CD  deplores  the  brutal  murder  of  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salazar.  and  the  abduction  and 
disappearance  of  numerous  other  Ameri- 
cans, including  John  Clay  Walker.  Alberto 
Radelat,  Dennis  Carlson,  Rose  Carlson,  Ben- 


jamin Mascarenas.  and  Patricia  Mascarenas; 
and 

(2)  finds  that  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
drug  traffickers  In  Mexico  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  United  SUtes  citi- 
zens living  and  traveling  in  the  State  of  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico. 

(b)  Travel  Advisory.— The  Congress, 
therefore,  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 


issue  a  travel  advisory  warning  United 
States  citizens  of  the  current  dangers  of 
traveling  In  the  SUte  of  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Such  travel  advisory  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  those  responsible  for  the  abduction  or 
murder  of  any  of  the  aforementioned 
United  States  citizens  have  been  brought  to 
trial  and  a  verdict  has  been  obtained. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  QOl, 

79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 

Lobbying  Act.   section   308(b).   which 

provides  as  follows: 

'  (b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Corgrsssional  Rscohd. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1985: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Rbcoro,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  tinswers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

Pile  Omi  Copt  With  thk  SacRXTAJtY  or  trx  Ssmati  and  File  Two  Conas  With  trx  Clbuc  op  thx  House  op  REPasssirrATivcs: 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Placx  an  "X"  Bklow  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preuminaxt"  Repokt  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
wiU  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbting  Act 


p 

quarter             I 

tst 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  Is  a  firm  Csuch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  SsPARATE  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  businesa 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  E^mployer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B,".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"- Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

R  Emploter.— SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  or  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting.  direcUy  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  ma . 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— J  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  ■Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pubucations  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X  "  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  SUte  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  ipecific 
legislative  intereste  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  <d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  U  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daUy.  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  i 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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OVMUS  A.  ACQUMO.  1400  (  STIUT.  M,  #»0  WASHMGRM  K  »00S - 

JOHN  )  MIMB.  2000  POMSYIVMH  AVL,  NW.  iHOO  WUHMGION  DC  20006.. 
THOWS  L  AOMB  «..  1201  POKTIVANA  AVL,  MT  WASHMGTON  K  20004... 
SAMKA  lEE  AOMBDM.  PC  BOX  44026  WASHMGTW  DC  20026.. 


Am  am  stmuss  twiu  t  fild.  sum  4oo  1333  m  mnm  mt.  m  msHMGnii  oc  m» 

DONfU)  c  noma,  uokm  uwis  i  bocnus  imo  h  ST .  m.  #aoo  nm  nashmcton  x  m».. 

D> ■::::^,:: 

WAYH  a  AUCOn,  1119  l  $1,  m».  #M0  HASHUGini  DC  20036 

DOmilflf  0.  AUa.  1615  H  SKKT.  WK  «IASHIIGT(»I  DC  20062 ;;;;^™. 

AMEiaCAN  ASSN  OF  m/fJOn  WMEN.  2401  VHGMA  AVOUE.  MT  HASMMGniN  DC  20037 

AMUKAN  CAIMG  ASSOQAIOI.  BIUDK»  IK005  HAimRSMUE  M  4(151.. 


AKIRCAII  cam  TIADf  AlUAWE.  MC.  1331  PUNSYIVANA  AVL,  M*  WASHMCTDH  OC  20604. 

AWBCAM  CORGKSS  ON  tEAl  ESTAK.  145  EAST  CENin  STKH  nKM  UT 14601 

AMEBCAN  KO  OHSS.  ITTN  t  0  STKErS,  IM  HMSHMGION  K  20006 

AKMCAN  MM)  EKKY  ASSN.  1516  HNG  STDEH  AlEXANDIW  VA  22314.. 


AWBCANS  m  DEWOATt  /OON.  1411  «  STKn.  NW.  #150  WASHMGTON  K  20005... 
AMERCANS  F0(  MKNATOt  OONTIOt  MC  107  2M)  STlfiT.  NE  MSHMGIDN  DC  20002.. 

OEsma  c  miasm.  ii5o  i7tii  sikh.  m.  #306  vashmgtdn  dc  20036... 


ANOEtSON  HKY  NAUHEM  t  OUR.  1701  NEW  HAMPSHME  AW.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20009.. 

OAMD  R  ANUKWS.  THREE  EMBAiKADERO  CENTER  SAN  HMNCBCO  CA  94111 

Dt - 

Do -..■;,-:- - 

USA  ANDREWS.  51  UIRSMNA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 . 


PAUL  W  ANCM.  201  N  NASMNGTON  STREH  AliXANORM  VA  22314 .^.^^^^ 

R  a  RU  AMHUTA  1747  PEHNSTIVAMA  AVBRIE.  W.  30  H.  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 
RWN  A  AMETRONG.  1330  URUNGTON  STREH  EAST  HMNITON.  ONTARO  CANADA  JR  315.. 

G  MY  ARNHT,  1600  RHODE  BUND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

ARNOU)  t  PORTER.  1200  NEW  MMPSNRK  AH.  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


KENNETH  E  AUER.  1100  MASSMHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
CHHSTIAN  BAUANTYNE.  214  N  HMIY  STREH,  #203  HAOBON  Wl  53703 


BAUARO  SPAHR  ANDREWS  1  tOOSJLL  1150  >  STRET.  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  DC  20006- 

GARY  R  BAUHBER.  1050  CONNECTKUT  AVL,  NW,  #760  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

JAMES  T  BNR6.  600  HARVUND  AVE.,  SW.  #607  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

WUIARI  J.  BARNDS,  1000  CDNNKTCUT  AVENUE.  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BARNES  RCHAROSOR  t  OMURN.  1119  H  ST ,  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

MARK  A  BAHNER.  100  HARYUNO  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMCION  DC  20002 

THORUS  W  BAHAGUA.  2550  M  STREH,  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 


BARRY  H.  BNNMN,  777  14TM  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

BAYN  TABnuiAKHAr.  1575  I  STROT.  NW,  #1025  WASHMGTON  DC  20005... 
am.  F  BECKER.  1346  CONNKICUI  AVENUE.  NW,  #723  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

DOMU)  1  BBCH,  SIEICO  TOWER  IMM.TON.  ONTARO  CANADA  LM  3  Tl 

JOE  BELEW.  1300  N  17TH  ST..  #1200  ARUNGION  VA  22209.. 


BENNER  BURNETT  t  COIEIMN.  1401  NEW  YDM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005..... 
PETER  L  BERG.  BERG  t  ASSOCMTES  641  MDMNA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006- 

DONALD  C  BERNO,  1615  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20062 

BtUC  SHEX  1  ONES,  P.C.  2033  t  ST..  NW.  #300  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 

Do.. 

Do 


PAT  BUJNGS.  624  9TN  SIRBT,  NW,  #700  WASHMGION  OC  20001 _.. 

BMCH  HORION  BITTNER  PESTMGER  t  ANDERSON.  I2TH  FUXK  1155  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 
Do — 

BL«a  HANAfORI  SIQNE  «  lEUV.  PC.  324  NORTH  FAMfAX  STRST  AUXANDRM  VA  22314 

Do ._ 

Dd -.- _ 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt 

D).. 
Ot.. 


MARK  P  BOUMC  600  RHRVUND  AVE.,  SW,  #700  WASHMGION  OC  20024 

DIANE  80RATYN.  3711  RESERVOD  ROAD,  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20003 - 

JARB  H.  BOYD,  1090  VERRBNT  AVENUE.  NW,  #530  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

BRACEWEU  t  PATTERSON.  1125  EYE  SntEH.  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

BRAND  LOWEU  t  DOtf.  923  15TH  SIREH,  NW,  FTTH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

CHRBT1AN  N  BRAUNUCN.  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 - 

GEORQ  L  BROWN.  1000  WtSON  BOUIEVARO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

REBECCA  a  BROWN,  1275  I  ST..  MT  #750  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

S  ■  HB«Y  BROWN  NL,  411  FAYET/EVUE  STREH  MAU.  #2035  RAUIGH  NC  27601.. 

VRXMA  BNOWN.  ISTH  t  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 , 

WUMi  Y  BROWN,  600  WRYUND  AVE..  SW.  #607  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

■CHAa  L  BRUNNER.  2626  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20037 

BUCHANAN  MGERSOIL  PC.  1667  >  STREH,  NW,  9tH  Fl  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

Do , 

UNO*  KNEU  BUNBAia  1125  15TM  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

DIANE  B  BURKE.  1625  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036 


BURKE  NARTNAN  HALUERG  I  CMUNG.  300  KTROFOUTAN  SQUARE  BUUIMG  655  ISTH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005. 

HELEN  C  BUTUR.  1630  CONNECTICUT  AKNUE,  NW,  #202  WASHMGTDN  DC  20009 

PATRKK  BUTIER,  U75  EYE  STREH,  NW,  #1110  WASHMGION  K  20006 

JOHN  BUTTS.  777  14TH  SIREHJRR  WASHMGION  K  20005 

lAMES  R  BYRON,  1627  K  SIRffT  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

KMN  R.  CADY,  1711  ONG  STREET  AUUMRIA  VA  22314 

JEANNE  CARViEU.  CAHnEU-RAUPE  ASSOOAIIS.  MC  1015  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #907  WASHMGTON  K  20B0S 

otZzzzzzzzzzz!;zz;";zzz!;;;zzz:;zzz~!zz!;!Z"!Z!ZZ""Z"ii 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


SHARON  F  CANNBI.  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

ANNE  E  CARISON.  1620  EYE  SIREEf,  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

SUSAN  CARR.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW,  #M1  WASHMGION  K  20006 

fRANCB  X  CARROU,  5400  85TH  AVENUE  NEW  CARROUION  MO  207M 

JOHN  BENJARRN  CARROLL  100  E  WASHINGTOM  ST    #206  SYRACUSE  NY  13202 

CASSH)Y  AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  9SS  L'ENFANT  fMA.  SW.  #1401  WASHMGTON  K  20024... 

Do , 

LU6  EOUAROO  CASTANEDA.  PC  BOX  364  BUENA  VISTA  STATION  MIAMI  K  33137 

CENTER  FOR  RURAL  AFFARS.  PC  BOX  405  WALTMLL  NB  60067 .. 


fmm/om 


HMDGUN  ODHUDL  MC 

HHYlCORnWION 

ANERCM  SOOETY  OF  AKSTMCSRHOGBIS 

15SD0OY 

GUf  t  WBIBM  MDUSTRCS.  MC 

BtOOa  GROUP,  MC 

GETTY  SYNIMEIt  FUaS.  MC 

US  WEST.  MC 

CHAMBa  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  & 


NATOMl  MULn  HOUSMG  COUNCl 

Ui  FDOIBAtL  lEAOJE 

MCCUTCHBI  DOni  MOWN  1  ENERSEN  (FDR  AMFAC  MC) 

MOCUIOe  DOVU  BROWN  t  BCRS8I  (FDR;  CASTU  t  ODOK,  MQ 

MOOnCNBI  DOYU  BROWN  t  ENBBEN  (FDR:  ROHR  MDUSIRB) 

ACUA  MUIUM  UR  MSURANCE  CO 

REIMB)  OFTKERS  ASSN 

OCODENIAL  OeKAL  CORP 

CAHfOAN  TUeUAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

MIDNALRnE  ASSN  OF  MBEA 

CSX  OORPOHTDI 

FARM  CREOn  COUNOL 

SDRAdUB 


TEMFU  UMVERSnY 

UMON  01  CD  OF  CALHRMA 

WASTE  wMcaen.  MC 

JAPAN  EOONOMC  RBITIUIE  OF  AMBNCA 

DOWCHEMCM.CO 

REIBOUS  COALJT0I  FOR  JWRTKIN  BGHIS.  MC 


WILLIAM  CHASEY  ONGANUAIKW,  MTERNAIHNAl  CLUB  BIDG..  #631  1100  K  STREH.  Mf  NdSHMGIDN  K  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

J  SAMUEL  CM»n  ».  300  CROWN  VIEW  DRIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22312 _- 

FRANK  M  CHRISTINSEN.  BOX  2030  HAMILTON.  ONTARK).  CANADA 

UURA  M  CHRISTIAN,  203  9TM  STREH,  SE  WASHINCTON  DC  20003 


WUJAM  T  CHRISTIAN,  2211  CONGRESS  STREH  PORTLAND  ME  04122 

CHWAT/WEKEND  A^QATES,  400  FRBT  STREH.  NW.  #816  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

DONNA  M  CHIOUA^1518  K  ShlEET.  NW.  #401  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

JORDAN  OARK,  ISTH  t  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

CMUTHN  TO  KEEP  ALASKA  OIL.  ARXX)  BUILDING  815  16TH  STREH.  NW,  #309  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .. 


GUm.  0EFB6E  t  SPMZ.  MC 
Uj^  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
MTUNAl  son  DRMK  ASSN 
BRARONMENTAl  AOm,  MC 
CANWMN  TUBUUR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 
CONSUMB  BANKERS  ASSN 
SORITTB  SISL  PRODUCTS  CO 

US  CHAMBa  OF  COMMBCE 
BMBB  BUIE  SU  LME 
IMERSXUNE 
NEDU0YDUNES 


GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

ALASKA  TEAMSIERSOnOYBI  WOFARE  TRUST 

NDRTNaN  AM  OUIGO 

BETNLfiOISIEa 

QRCAGO  RTA 

FOOIWEAR  RDUSTRCS  OF  AMERCA 

GOVBMMENT  OF  THE  BAHMIAS 

JOHNSON  t  JOHNSON 

SRSMLCOMPANES 

TOBACCO  MSTITUTE 

UMONPACnC 

WTRJNN.  FED  OF  MDEPENDENT  BUSMESS 

D  BORATYN.  LID 

NEWMONT  MMMG  CORP 

APPAUCHHN  ENERGY  GROUP  ^ 

aWLmON  ON  BEffiMGE  ISSUES 

MIDIAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIUR8B 

GMMMNCORP 

MTIONAL  WOMETS  PQLJTCAL  CAUCUS 

CAROUIA  POWER  t  UGHT  CO 

MmiAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUti«S  OF  THE  US 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  MC 

NATOHL  TOEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

NORFOU  SOUTHON  CORP 

OHH  01.  t  GAS  IBSN 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMERKA  _ 

AMBKAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  i  HUMCML  BVimBS  AA-CD 


TAIWAN  POWER  CO 

TMESMHIROR 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

FLUOR  CORPORATHN 

POTAID  CHR>/SNACK  FOOD  ASSN 

ALQONQUM  Gas  TRANSMESHN 

AHERCAN  NUOiM  ENERGY  COUNOL 

LTV  AEROSPACE  t  DFENSE  CO 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

PITKY  BOWES 

RfFE  PETROLEUM  CO 

TEXAS  AR)  CORP 

TEXAS  UTUTKS  SERMCE 

WESIRKHOUSE  CORP 

NATOWL  ASSN  OF  WNUFACIURERS 

MOTOR  VEMCU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US..  MC 

Ui  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSnTUTKK 

COMPUTER  HORUONS  CORP 

OARIY  FARMER  D6TRBUT0RS  OF  AMERCA  MC 

BRWOHEAD  MVESTMENTS.  MC 

NEORX 

NEW  GENSMTDt  LOBBY 

MOUSIRIAL  DATA  IRK 

PROFESSXMAL  ASSH  MANAGEMENT.  MC 

SYNCROTH>l  SOFTWARE  CORP 

J.  SAMUU  CHUTE.  JR.  PC    (FOl  ASSOCUnON  OF 

TUNS) 
CAIIAOWI  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 
J   SAMUEL  CHWTl  JR.  PC   (FDR   ASSOQATm  OF 


PROGRESSIVE  RBnAL  0RGAM2A- 


PROGRESSNE  RENTAL  OKANUA^ 


TONS) 

UMON  MnUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CONVENIEHa  STORES 
WATER  QUALITY  ASSN 
NAIXJNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUIERS  Of  THE  U.S. 
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odOMH  A  am  2000  p  snsn.  m.  txn  wsmem  dc  nox - 

COU  I  OOBTTl  PC.  1100  WMOW  HtUUL  m.  #900  HASWKTW  DC  »009 

cou»  MMiii  ButsaJn:^!^^ 

COHTTa  Fn  *  KSmSHi  TAX  POUCY.  MC.  17S0  PBMSnV/WM  AVE.  Wr^jUMl  WSHMGHM  DC  iOOOt.. 

coMNunoK  mmama  mc.  ins  wtnt  ltm  snsn.  #iim  muncrm  m  22209 

wmm  f  coMujw.  1600  s  imt  snifn  mukiw  ya  ?7?o2 

lOMi  B  a*Mar  1101  cuikctcut  Avfxw.  «•  •aswciw  oc  20030. 

MM  l  a*«U».  U75  mjU".  #i«  ■ASMBEIM  OC  20008 

BRM  L  COMIM.  1420  OK  Sn^  NiXWM*  M  22314.. 


OMfi  1  QMMV.  1I12S  COMECTCUT  /MML  W.  #S12  WaaCIOi  OC  200ai~ 

BOM  0  aafi.  1125 15IH  sntn. «» ■mamcim  k  jooos 

o«T»  L  acm.  n\*  tm  sner  mvy  ant  m  nt\i  

COmW  IAN  OFHIS.  1420  l(TM  STHT  W  MSMMCTON  K  20036 

Ob 

OMoa  cosmiA  12321  ia  piaia  snsn  avn  smK  m  20904 


COMKIW  I  BUUE.  1201  PUKYIMIM  kiOUL  M  PO  BW  7SCI  WSMMGiai  DC  20IM. — 

Ol — 

uuw  i  aSii' mTpfJimiii*^ 

ooKU  I MMK,  1100  cowKncuT »« ,  m  wamerm  k  2««  .         . 

D  I  «SSOCMI&l£.  1730  IMOOE  BIAIB  A«)«.  Ml  #210  *AS1«GI«  K  20031 

Do 


D'MEO  lUEDTK  KMtST  t  QOUIfll.  1920  M  STSn.  IM.  #400  lASHMGTON  DCJWX 

MIJAH  I.  MW£W.  WnR  t  HWOU  1919  PHMSVIVANU  AK .  M).  #400  WASHMGTOM  OC  3 

DAMY  FMn^osTnunw  » AwacA  UK,  •  onnwioo «  13037 

MMO  C  IMMBS.  1600  I  SraKI.  «»  WASHOKTW  K  2000t..„ 

OMG  0  DWr.  19S7  E  STHH.  W  ■ASMGTON  K  20006 


lAIKS  H  OAMtSOR.  2000  I  SnST.  M.  #200  WASMWCTni  K  20031 

IM«E  POU  t  mtOmL  1575  m  ST .  IW  HASWCrON  K  20005 ■■;■--- 

OHXIT  ma  t  MW&  1730  POMSyiWIM  AHOUf.  M.  #1100  WASMMGIOI  DC  20000... 
wn  0  OICBR.  1120WlBWn  »»f .  »«.  #1130  «««GTO  X  20005 

nown  A  am.  iioi  vtMon awiw.  m nasmmgkm oc  2oooi... .^;-_.. 

LAN  0FH2S  OF  PMH  OilAKY  JR.  1120  20TH  STKT.  M  WSNMEnM  K  20091 

(h 

a*.  oiiMH.  po  an  mbi  f«us  omch  va  22041 

SMUL  L  OtWt  m  17IH  SI.  M  NASHMGTON  OC. 20006 -■-,■-- 

onn  luiMTM  mar  ptub  i  mm.  i  m  nmn.wm  ml.  m  mamam  oc  i 

o> _ 

0> - ..;-:---. 

OOSim  SMMO  t  MM.  2101  I  SI .  iN  WSMKn*  K  20B37 

Da 

pna  F  DasNn.  i346  comktcut  avbu.  m.  #itoi  nashmcidh  u  20016 

OHOH  «A0  »  CO.  NC.  535  HNIGON  A«fMJC  l«f  WW  W  10022 

BARBARA  A  DOW.  1600  Pfl  STKn.  M  NASMKKM  K  20006 

NANCY  A  DONMDSON.  110  WIYIAND  AffMK.  It.  #400  NASHMGTON  K  20002 

NARY  EU2AHTH  OOWCUY.  1090  WBOn  AVIMK.  M.  #530  NASMMGKM  K  20006. 

nOMS  J  OONOMUE,  2200  MU  KM)  AlilAMinA  W  22314.. 
I LOHNB  1  AinnSDN. 


,  1255  23RO  ST .  KN  NASMMCIW  DC  2flB7 


DONl 

Do 

PAU  A  DRAfit.  600  HARYIAMI  AVENUE.  SN  NASMMGTDN  OC  20024 

JOSEPH  «  OUGAN.  88S  16TH  STSEH.  NN  NASMCTCN  K  20006 

DUNCAN  NEMBERG  t  MIUR.  PC.  1775  PENNSYIYANM  AYE.  NN.  #1200  HUaMCnM  OC  MM.. 

MUJAM  C  DUNCAN.  1050  ITTH  SIWT.  NN.  #410  NASMMGTON  K  20036  

B>  DUOm.  101  CONSTITUmi  AVENUE.  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20001  

0UTHD  I  ASSOOATIS.  412  FMSI  ST.  SE,  #214  NASHMGTON  DC  20003 

Do    

PEGGY  L  0UX8URY.  1776  F  STIKT.  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

(OBERT  F  ESN.  Ill  NEST  40TM  STREET  REN  YOK  NY  lOOII , 

OJNTON  *  ENSR3I.  2600  MIOMA  AVENUE.  NN.  #901  NASMMGTON  OC  20S37 

OM  a.  EVANS.  9206  SfWI  LOOS  ROAD  HTMESOA  N)  20017 

total  I  ems.  2060  omtermrk  road  imgspobt  tn  3766O 

SIBWI A  EVEREO.  21  5TN  STREH.  SE  NASMMGTON  K  20003.. 

■UCE  E  FEM.  THE  PONER  MMK  3255  QUO  STREH.  NN  NASMNGTDN  K  2IW.. 

RANOOim  B  rCWMBER.  HOI  VEMRONT  AVENUE.  NN  NASMMGTON  U  20005 

GEORGE  F  FEMOH  JR.  1920  N  STREP.  NN  NASMMGTON  X  20036 

lOUB  F  FMCH.  2001  JEFFERSON  DAV6  NKHNAY,  #307  AMJNGTON  VA  22202 

NtiUM  A  FNOFnCll.  1117  R  19TH  STRET  #300  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

FRBT  DATA  RESMCES.  7301  PACK  STRET  QRHHA  W  61114     

■AOEUNE  FSMEL  1400  EYE  STRET  NN  NASMMGTON  DC  20005  . 


FISHER  I  PWUIPS.  3500  FRBT  ATIANTA  TONER  TNO  PEACMTREE  STREH.  NN  ATURTA  GR  30313.. 

BARVr  FUML  1400  EYE  StREH.  NN  NASHMGTON  OC  20005 

R  D  FOUOM.  1317  F  SI«T,  NN.  #400  WSMKIOR  DC  20006 

Da 

Dl 

Do 

FORESKMT  SOENCE  6  TECMNOUKY.  RC.  2000  P  ST .  NN.  #305  NASMMGTON  DC  20036 

lAMrr  FORKSTER.  3707  NOOOWEN  TRAO  PO  B0>  61700  ROUMnUS  M  46261 

CWa  FOR.  211  D  STRET.  SE  NASMMGTON  X  20003 

QHC  t  FOR.  1700  PIM6YIVIWM  AVE .  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

1MB  R  FRANKUN.  1115  AVENUE  OF  THE  JNBRCAS  NEN  YORK  NY  VXfU... 


RONNA  FREIBERG.  THE  PONER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STRET.  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20007- 

Do 


IIODVANY,  1317  F  ST.  NN.  #307  NASHMGTON  DC  20004 

ll  FRENCH.  FRENOI  6  COaPIWY  1317  F  SIRET.  NN  NASHMGIOI  K  20004.. 
(MRUS  H  FimS.  HOI  14TH  STRET.  NN.  #MM  NASHMGTON  K  20005  . 


OC  20017.. 


GA  ASSN  OF  PETROUIM  RTAURS.  MC,  900  N  HAMSTON  RMX).  SUOE  D  STONE  MMTJMI  GA  30013 

DEBCMHGAHS.  1601  DUO  STRET  AUXANOBA  VA  22314 

■ARI  GAUANT.  1619  MASSACMUSETTS  AVENUE.  NN  NASHMGTON  OC  20036 

GRBRRUf  GABDE.  VAN  RESS  FELDMN  SUTOJFFE  6  CURTIS.  PC  1050  THORMS  JEFBBOH  ST .  M.  TIM  R. 
GARVEY  SORNERT  AOARE  i  BMER.  1000  POTORMC  ST    NN  NASMMGICN  K  2000L 

Do    

FRANK  T  GASPtt  S104  RIVER  FAUS  DRM  POTORIAC  MD  20JS4 

Hmi*  GUERT,  215  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  SI  NASHMGTON  X  20003 

GMR  6  EDMGTON.  RR:.  121  SOUTH  COUJRHUS  STRET  AliXANORIA  VA  223H 

Do 

FRANCS  I  GET.  1511  II  STRET.  m.  #109  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

asm  GOFFIM.  215  PEM6YIVANM  AVENUE.  SE  NASHMGTON  DC  20003   

GQU  t  UOBCOaO.  MC  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NN.  #900  NASMMGTON  OC  21131. 

Ol 


butmiom 


FORESnn  SOENCE  t  TECMNOIOGY.  MC  (FOR:  NATIONAL  COAUTRW  FOR  SOENCE  ( 

TEOMOlOGVj 
LOTUS  OEVEIOMENT  CORP 
MRU  amSi  0RGAM2ATIGN  lERUSAUM.  SRAU 
MTHNAl  ASSM  OF  MmjAL  MSURANCE  COS 

PNUP  RNIRRS  U5A 

VMSOR  6  ELNNS  (FOR:  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  ASSNS  OF  TEXAS  STOOIHOIDERS'  DEFENSE 

OMMPON  MTERNATOM  CORP 

NATUNAL  SOOTY  OF  PROFESSONAL  ENGMEERS 

REHSUMMZ  ASSN  OF  ARKRKA 

MORTGAGE  BANRERS  ASSN  OF  AKRCA 

ARKRCAN  KAOEMY  OF  ARTS  t  SCIENCES 

CCS  AUTORUTXM  SYSTEMS.  RC 

SISO  I  OMPANY 

US.  CMMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

CCRNONNEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RKO 

UmCRAN  gaOTMERHOOO 

BOEMG  ENGMEERMG  CO  SOUTHEAST,  RC 

EDSON  eLKTRC  MSTTTim 

IIMOB  DEPT  OF  ENERGY  t  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

AMERRMI  CEMENT  TTUOE  ALLIANCE,  MC 

CONTRACTORS  UAHUTY  I  MOEMNiCATION  ALLIANCE 

MRIM  HAMETTA  AEROSPWE 

PHU«>S  PETROLEUM  CO 

MURCM60N  OR  6  GAS.  MC 

HOUSTON  OEARMG  HOUSE  ASSN 

AMERKANLEGO) 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTXACTOiS  OF  AMERICA 

AMERCAN  NENSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

IMMVUiCORP 

CONSmmONAL  RIGHTS  FOUNDATION 

NATRMAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MVESTHENT  TRUSTS.  MC 

AMERON  MEDCAL  ASSN 

BONATER  MOUSTRCS  PU 

CONIMENTAL  GRAM  CO 

FRKNDSMP  HU.  ASSN 

CONSOUOATID  RAR.  CORP 

BEWIOAL  FMANQAL  CORP 

HTEGMTED  RESOURCES.  MC 

NA«0L£ROY 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORP 

JOSEPH  L  SEAGRAM  6  SONS.  MC 

MTnML  ASSN  OF  GOVT  GUARANTEED  lENDEIS.  MC 

S«0  DEFENSE.  MC 

UMON  OF  CONCERNED  SOENTSTJ 

MOm  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  MC 

NONETS  /OON  FOR  NUaEAR  DISARMAMENT  EDUCATION  FUND,  MC 

NENMONT  MMMG  CORP 

AMERCAN  TRUOUNC  ASSNS,  MC 

CANADIAN  TWIIAR  PmiKERS  ASSN 

OCAGO  CITY  COLLEGES 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

MU  MOUSTRY  FOUNCMTION/MrL  ASSN  OF  Q  CREAM  MFGRS 

GUAM  PONER  AUTHORITY 

JAPAN  AUTOMOeU  MANUFCTURERS  ASSN 

UMTED  8ROTHERM00O  OF  CARPENTERS  1 JOMERS  OF  AMERCA 

GUIF  6  NESTERN  MOUSTRKS.  MC 

ORIAHORH  STAH  UNIVERSITY 

NAiniAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

GREENNOOO  MILLS  HAMETMG  CO 

SMOAII  OIL  CORPORATION 

CAPITAL  MARKETS  GROUP 

NESTERN  FOREST  MOUSTRIES  ASSN 

GRAY  I  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNCAimS  MR  MC  (FOR:  REFUBIC  OF  TURKY) 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

MTERNATHNAL  RE(MREMENTS  CORP 

AMERCAN  KAOEMY  OF  PHYSOAN  ASSSTANIS 

NUERNESS  SOOETY 

SAVMMAHOWTTMM  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATOI 

NUHMSS  SOOETY 

R  DUFFY  NAU  1  ASSOOATES.  INC  IFOR  LIBERTY  NATKMAt) 


R  DUFFY  NAU  t  ASSOOATES.  MC   FOR  LJFE  OF  VMGMU) 

—   GUARANTY  TRUST  cm 

R    (MFFY  NALL  6  ASSOQAftS,  RiC  (FOR   PHARMACEUTCAL  WNUFACTURERS  ASSN) 


R  DUFFY  NALL  6  ASSOOATES^MC    FOR  MORGAN  ( 


WTIONAL  OMUTRM  for  SOEJCi  6  TECMRXOGY 

NAnONAL  ASSN  C(  MUTUAL  MSURANCE  COS 

ENVMNHENTAl  POLCY  MSmUTE 

JVPU  OWPUTER  CORP 

J  P  STEVENS  I  CO.  MC 

GRAY  t  CO  PueUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  MC  (FOR   CHCAGO  TTTU  MSURANCE  CO) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  FIRST  AMERCAN  TIUE  INSURANCE 

0)) 
GMY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAHONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  lANYERS  HTU  MSURANCE  CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR   SAFECO  TTTU  INSURANCE  CO 
GMY  t  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (HM   STENART  TITU  GUARANTY  COi 
NATCNAL  RTAR.  MERCHANTS  ASSN 
HONG  RONG  TRUE  DEVELOPRIENT  COUNQl 
NATRMAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 

SOOETY  OF  AMERCAN  FLORISTS 
NATRMAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

CENTRAL  (  SOUTH  NEST  CORP 

CONTRJCTORS  BONOMC  t  MSURANCE  CO 

CSX  CORPORATION 

MOOC.MC 

U  S  PUBUC  MTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

GARREH  CORPORATION 

ROCXNEU  RmRNATHNAL  CORP 

CONGRESS  NATCH 

OOREMUS  ICO 

FUC  FOR  ASSURM6  AN  MOEPENOENT  RTMEMENT 

HAMST  COLLEGE 

MRTM  HMCnA  CORP 

PMUIPS  PETROUUH  CO 
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TtH 


Do. 

Do 


ROBERT  H  GOUISBOROUGM,  5500  UMBAROV  PUQ  BALTMURE  MD  21210 ~ 

HEIANE  L  QOIDSTEM.  2626  PENNSVIVANA  AVENUE.  NN  NASMMGION  DC  20037.. 

BARBARA  DIANE  GORRA  1119  L  STRET.  IM,  #120  NASHMGTON  DC  20036 

DAVH)  C  GRAY.  2939  VAN  NESS  STRET.  NN  #101  NASHMGTON  DC  20001 -. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  GREGORY,  2075  S  ATlANTt  BLVD  COMMERCE  CA  90040 

KAREN  H  GREMER,  1300  NORTH  17TH  STRET  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

GINNY  GRENHAM,  2501  M  STRET.  NN  NASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 


aLEN  GRIFFEE.  1413  K  STRET.  NN.  lOTH  FL  NASHMGTON  DC  20005 

ED  GROSSNtlR.  920  SN  SO(TH  AVENUE  1400  PUBUC  SERVO  BUILDMG  PORTIANO  OR  97204.. 

RCMARO  L  GRUBER.  PO  BOX  2511  HOUSTON  TX  77001      

MARY  scon  GUEST,  1919  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  NN,  #iOC  NASmCTON  K  20006 

LEIANO  M  GUSTAFSON,  lOSO  17TH  ST.  NN,  #1110  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

AlVM  M  GUTTMAN.  Ill  CONNECTCUT  AVE..  NN,  #300  NASHMGTON  K  20006. 

GEORGE  HAOIER.  1501  16TH  STRET,  NN  NASHMGTON  X  20036 

HALI  AND  DORR,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  m.  #107  NASHMGTON  DC  20004 

Do 

JERALB  V  HAIVORSEN.  2200  MRL  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

HARKl  I  PARK,  in  16TH  STRET.  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

PHILIP  N  HAMILTON.  1125  K  ST ,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


HANNAFORO  CO,  INC,  655  15TH  ST ,  NN  #200  NASHMGTON  DC  20005. 

Do 

HANSEU  I  POST,  1667  K  ST ,  NN,  #500  NASHMGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

CHRISTOPHER  N  HANSEN,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHNAV  #1000  ARUNGTON  VA  22202.. 

OIARIES  G  HARDM,  115  CONNECTCUT  AVE  ,  NN  #100  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

STUART  B  HARDY   1615  H  STRET,  m  NASHMGTON  X  20062 

J  NILUAN  *  HARSCH,  1600  «  ST    NN  #701  NASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

NRJJAM  H  HARSHA  1102  DELF  DMVE  MOiAN  VA  22101.. 


ROBERT  a  HAYES.  BOGU  AND  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  ORIIE.  NN.  #900  NASHMCTON  DC  ifflXft .. 


BRI  HECHT  AND  ASSOOATES.  MC  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  STRET,  SE.  #501  NASHMGTON  DC  20003. 

HERBERT  A  HEODEN.  1025  CONNECTiajT  AVE..  NN,  #707  NAMIGTDN  DC  20036 

EDNARO  0  HEFFERNAN,  1513  16TH  ST..  m.  4TH  FL  NASMMGTON  K  20036 _ 

Do 

Do 


HERRCK  1  SMmL  1800  MASSAORBETTS  AVENUE,  NN,  #510  NASMMGION  K  20036 v.-™"--™---—-.-- 

DAU  E  HEYDUU^,  OMn  i  MOiAIOS  lOSOttlllS  JffFEBON  STKT.  MR.  6TH  Fl  RMSHMCnM  OC  20007. 

Do 


Do 


EDNARO  HIDALia,  1121 L  ST,  NN,  #1111  NASHINGTON  K  20036 ^ •ii-i:;;;;^-^^-^;::^;- 

NRIIAM  F  WLDENBRANO.  GOU)  (  UEBENGOOD,  MC  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVEMJE.  MR.  #980  NASHM6KM  OC  20036.. 

EDNARO  JOSEPH  HRiMGS.  1700  N  MOORE  STRET,  #919  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  L  MRLS.  RT  1,  BOX  645  PURCEILVRIE  VA  22132 

RCK  HMO,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  NASHMGTON  OC  20003 

HOGAN  (  HARTSON,  115  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NN  NASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do. 


NHS  C  HOIOI.  THE  PONER  HOUSE  3255  GRAC  STRET.  NN  NASHMGTCM  DC  20007. 
Do 


Or. 
Ol. 


FRED  H  HOLT,  119  ORONOOO  SIRST  BOX  14I7«50  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313... 
STEVEN  MOHNMK.  1050  17TH  STRET.  NN.  #770  NASHMGTON  K  20036... 

RCHARD  H  HUGHES.  PO  BOX  180  VALLTT  FORGE  PA  19W2 

HUNTDN  I  NHIIAMS,  PO  BOX  1535  RCHMONO  VA  23212.. 


GARY  HYMEL.  THE  PONER  HOUSE  3255  GRAC  STRET,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20007.. 
to 


Ol. 

to., 
to.. 


MIEGRAIEO  RESOURCa  MC  666  TMMD  AVENUE,  4TH  FL  NEN  YORK  NY  10017 

MTERNATCNAL  TAXCAB  ASSDOATCM.  3149  FAMAGUT  AffNUE  KENSMGTON  MD  2089S... 

RINM  AND  LESSE.  2011  EYE  STRET.  NN  NASMMGTON  X  20006 

AMY  F  ISAACS.  1411  K  STRETJIN.  #150  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

RUSTY  L  JESSER.  1120  OOMCCTCUT  AVENUE.  NN  NASHMGTON  X  20036 — 

BRUCE  JOHNSON,  AVENUE  OF  THE  AITS  BLDC.  #1009  PHIADELPHIA  PA  19107 

JAMES  A  JOHNSbN.  2550  M  ST ,  NN,  #500  NASHMGTON  X  20037 

JAMES  E  JOHNSON,  11510  GEORGIA  AffNUE,  #115  NHEATON  MD  20902 

JONES  6  NMBURN,  50  E  ST,  SE  NASHMGTON  X  20003 

JONES  DAY  REAVE  6  PQGUE.  655  15TH  ST.,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

to - 

ALEXANd»  ?'JoiiM7i»T 'reim^ 

KNMS  R  XANM,  FOLH  HQAG  6  ELRTT  ONE  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109 


GENE  KARPMSU,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  NASHMGTON  K  20003 

RAVE  SOOER  FIERMAN  HAYS  t  HANDLER,  1575  I  STRET.  NN.  #1150  NASMMGTON  K  20005. 

KEITH  KEENER,  311  FIRST  STRET,  nn  NASHMGTON  X  20001 

PETER  M  KEUY,  8EU  BOYD  t  LLOYD  70  N  MADISON,  #3200  OICAGO  IL  60602 

BRENDAN  KENNY,  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  M*  NASHMGTON  X  20036 

J  H  KENT,  KENT  t  O'CONNOR  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  m,  #300  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

MCHAU  I  KERRIGAN,  1925  K  STRET,  NN,  #504  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

RCHARD  S  KESSLER,  1100  M  STRET.  NN.  #950  NASHINGTON  X  20036 


to. 


OAU  RODNEY  KETCHAM.  223  COLUMBIA  DRIVE,  #317  CAPE  CANAVERAL  a  32920 

KRWTRCK  »  OXIY,  SUITE  500  2501  M  ST ,  m  NASHINGTON  X  20037 „ 

GENE  KMMELMAN.  1424  16TH  STRET.  NN  NASHINGTON  K  20(U6. 

RUBY  KINGNUIAMS,  1201  16TH  STRET,  Wl  NASHINGTON  X  2M36 

NRBY  GRICK  SCMNART2 1 TUOHEV.  PC.  1220  L  STRET.  NN,  #310  NASMMGTON  K  20005... 

to 

NILIAM  I  NSSCK.  503  QUEEN  STRET  EAST  SAUIT  STL  MARIE  ONTARX)  CANADA  P6A  5P2 „ 

to — 

XIAN  M  KOVALC,  21  DUPONT  QRCU,  NW   #600  NASHIHGTON  K  20036 

KEITH  I)  KRUEGER.  600  MARYLAND  AVE  .  SW.  #400  NASHINGTON  X  20024 

THOMAS  R  KUHN,  1111  19TH  STREET,  NN  NASHINGTON  X  20036 

JEFFREY  NJR7NEIL.  HIU  BETTS  t  NA^  1220  19TH  ST .  NN,  SUITE  302  NASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
KUTAK  ROCK  t  CAMPBEU  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NN  NASHINGTON  X  20036 


to 


NARREN  lASKO,  1125  15TH  STRET,  N*  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

lAVENTHOL  I  HORNATH.  1901  L  STRET,  NN  NASHINGTON  X  20036..... _ 

lAXAlT  CORPORATKM,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NE,  #380  NASHMGTON  X  20002 

LEFF  6  WSON.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW,  #450  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

TERRY  L  LEITZELL,  BOYU  AND  GATES  ONE  THdMAS  OROi,  NN,  #900  NASHMGTON  X  20005.. 

LYNN  H  LEMieiER.  1111  19TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 ^ 

LEONARD  6  MCGAUN.  PC,  900  17TH  STRET,  NN,  #1020  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

to 

lANRENCE  E  LEVMSON.  ONE  GULF  6  NESTERN  PIA2A  NEN  YORK  NY  10023 


E«|M|«/CiM 


PURGATORt  RIVER  NATER  CONSERVANCY  D6IRCT 

TCOR  mU  MSURANCE  CO 

AHBHOWS  FOR  RMRGRATCN  CONTROL  MC 

NATOML  TEliPHONE  COOPERATIff  ASSN 

SMTA  FE  MTERNATBNAL  CORP 

AMERCAN  CAMPIGN  ASSOOAIDI 

AMERCAN  SUN.  MC 

ADAPSO 

a«KAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

ASSOQATCN  OF  SOENCE  TEOMOIOGV  CENTERS 

PAOFC  PONER  t  LXWT  CO 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PVELME  CO 

PAOFC  GAS  t  ELiCTRC  CO 

TONMG  6  RECOVERY  ASSN  OF  AMERCA  MC 

CENia  FOR  SOENCE  M  THE  PUBUC  MTEREST 

NOITHEASTEW  UHVERSmr 

PMH.MU£IS 

/WERCAN  TRUXMG  ASSNS,  MC 

GRAND  TRUNI  CORP 

AMBBCAN  sac  OF  MEOMNCAL  ENGMEERS 

ROYAL  BMASSY  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

SMOKELESS  TOBACO)  OIUNOL  MC 

NATOIAL  BRORER  COUNQl 

UMTED  FAMR.Y  UFE  MSURANCE  CO 

GBOALDYNAMCS 

MERCEDES«NZ  OF  NORTH  AMERCA  MC 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  Ui. 

SXMAL  COHPAMES 

S0LV.O  CORPORATKM 

NM  N  HARSHA  6  ASSX.  MC  (FOR  NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORP) 

KAIAMA  CHEMCAL  MC 

OUNIEY  HARITMIE  CORP 

MTERNAngNAl  FRAHORSE  ASSN 

CSX  CORPORATION 

NAIIOHAL  ASSN  OF  OBHMAL  0EFB6E  lAWYERS 

IRANSAMERCA  MTERNAY,  MC  T  AL 

HARD  MMERALS  CONSDRTWM 

AILIS  CHALMERS  ENBGY  6  MMERALS  SYSTEMS  00 

OMSUHERS  UNHED  FOR  RAR.  EQUITY  (CURL) 

EDGON  ElECTRC  MSTTTUTE 

UJN06  DEPT  OF  OERGY  I  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  OMP 

CHEMCAL  MNRJFACTURERS  ASSN 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

SUNDSTRANO  CORPORAHON 

US  PUBUC  MTEREST  RESEARQI  GROUP 

COAinm  FOR  THE  AOVANCEMDIT  OF  MDUSTRW.  TEOMOIOGY 

NATIONAL  S()T  DMNK  ASSN 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  OKMD  imi  MSURAWE  CO) 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNKATCNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  FRIST  AMERCAN  TITll  MSURANCE 

00) 
GRAY  1  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FDR  UINVBB  TITU  MSURAKZ  CO) 
GRAY  6  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (RIR:  SAFECO  TITU  MSURANCE  CO) 
GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  STBURT  TITU  GUARANTY  CO) 
ANHML  HEALTH  MSmUTE 
AMBBCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGMG 
AVIEX  FSERS.  MC 
AMERCAN  RISURANCE  ASSR 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATXMS  MTL,  MC  (FOR  CHCAGO  TTTU  MSURANCE  00) 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATXMS  MTL  MC  (FOR  FR5T  AMERCAN  TTTU  MSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  LANYERS  TITU  MSURANQ  COI 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COHMUNCATKMS  MR  MC  (RR  SAFECO  TITU  MSURANCE  CO 
GRAY  8  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MR.  MC  (fOR  STENART  TITU  MSURANCE  C0| 


ATUUmC  SATEUITE  COMM..  MC  8  EARTH  STATION  SATEUJTL.. 

AMERICANS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATC  ACTHN 

AJNERIOUI  BANKERS  ASSN 

AD4IX  M0RTGAGE4ACXED  SECURfTCS  UGS  (  REGULATORY  ASSR 

SHEARSON  UHMAN  BROTHERS.  NORFOU  SOUTHERN  RAINAY 

J.  L  JOHNSON  8  ASSOOATES,  MC 

HARTFORD  ERIE  MSURANCE  GROUP 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISMANTlBiS  8  RECYOERS  ASSN.  MC 

CARL  M  FREEMAR  ASSOCIATES 

LOS  ANGEUS  COUNTY 

HMBERIV-OARK  CORP 

HUMANE  SOOETY  OF  THE  US.,  T  AL 

UADMG  EDGE  PRODUCTS,  MC 

US  PUBUC  INTEREST  RExiuCH  GROUP 

UNITED  TELEVtSON.  MC 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSX 

BALCOR/AMERCAN  EXPRESS,  MC 

AIR  UME  PILOTS  ASSN  

LOS  ANGELES  ALLIANCE  FOR  EQUITABU  CUSTOMS  STAFFMG 

SMOKELESS  TOBMCO  COUNQL  >C 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  COAUTXM  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MOUSTRIAL  lECHNOlO' 

VCK  MOXMAUI  CO  (FOR  RBER  FABRC  8  APPARa  COAUTXM  FOR  TRADE) 

B.  NOXSNEU 

CONSUMBI FEDBIATXM  OF  AMERICA 
NATCNAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 
NATIONAL  VEHCU  UASMG  ASSM 
AMBICA  NEST  ARUNES,  MC 
ALGOMA  STEa  CORP.  LTD 

CANADIAN  TUflUWR  PRODUCERS  ASSN  

TAT  STETTMRJS  8  HOUJSTBl  (FOR  JAMES  GRAHAM  BRCMIN  FOUNDATION) 

AMERCAN  OPTONTRC  ASSN 

EDISON  ElECTRC  INSTITUTE 

JN  HAMHOn  MVESTOR  GROUP 

NATCNAL  EUCTRCAL  MANUFAOURBS  ASSN 

VAUMWT  MOUSTRKS,  INC 

MORTGAGE  BANKBS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA 

NORU)  2I0MST  ORGAMZATXIN  JERUSAUM,  SRAE 

PMIUP  MORRIS  INTERNATXMAL 

SANITATXM  DISTRCTS  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY  .. 

SEATTU  METRO 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE 

MTERNAinUL  UMON  OF  PDUCE  ASSNS.  AH-OO 

WISCONSIN  DARKS 

GUU  8  NESTERN  INDUSTRIES.  MC 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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MM  F  MB.  1411  ■  aWT.  m.  flM  •ASWGTWIK  MOM,  ^   _• 

ins  mm  I  CUT.  pc.  iw  «bt  mam.  wuk  Dcwn  ■ ««»«_.  ■■■^-. 

Di 

Di  

susM  uss.  600  wi  mat »«««,  m  mtsmcm*  oc  nni 

naws  ■  unu,  1750 «  stkp  mi  •asmnctw  k  tvm     ...... 

HMO  UWBSIWI.  215  HUBYIWHA  A«IU,  2  WUWCTW  OC  2«M 

SMM  L  lOWJW,  PO  m  S5-;jl  ■•SHWTOi  K  20035       

l>NJU  0  lUO*.  115  I5TH  SHWl  IK*.  #301  HWHWCTW  OC  20001 

JMKS  0  LUCAS.  25  SOUTH  OmiS  STKT  MTMK  «  21201   

MKS  0  LUCAS.  25  SOUTH  CNAHUS  STKR  BAITMOK  ■)  21201 

a«  £  LYW.  1735  NW  YWJ  AVUUC.  Htf  WASWCTOW  K  2000* 

poa  [  MSKAN.  m  \m  stiht,  *»  wasmwctoi  «  20005 ,,.,,- 

CCMK  IMMN.  S45  PfH6n««IA  AVWUI.  St  •W«Gn»  OC  20«« 

Eua  L  *mu».  "7  utm  siwt.  m  ««SMMn«  k  20005 — 

LAHna  I  MUM.  1211  «lffl«  Of  IW  AIBCAS  W;  WK  «  l«l3t       ^^_^^^.   ..^^j-j..- 

FMK  MWfKI.  W  ram  NOUS  3»S  OMQ  SIKT.  M  IM^HM^  U  20002 

111 - 


HONMD  IWlOllt.  655  ISIH  STWT,  m.  #300  HASMPGW  OC  20005 

DM  mmm.  m  aimasn  waum  sait  lah  oiy  ur  wm         --j-isr-rrKii^niii^ni-^,  i 
J  aoss  wm  lAKAS  PHKUiM  aun  1414  wntNiTs  Mta  BAM  IU&  im  I  NaaM  1^ 

MAM  A  *ar)l.  HM  ■MniAW  A«l«.  SW  WASMBTO*  K  20024_^..  

OONAUl  f  HASSrr  T1€  WWI  HOUSf  3255  GWQ  STWH  W»  MASHMCKM  OC  2M7 - 

Si 


coui  a  mn«&  iioi  owKcncuT  man.  m  msmkiw  k  20t36_ 


SUrtTTl  IMTTMOB.  172S  ■  StlHT.  m.  4>aOt  »WM«CIW  X  2003t 

MUIAM  W  MUHR.  1745  fFrOSOl  DA«S  HUNMr.  f  1000  AOMGIllN  VA  22202. ..■■_■ 

WYQ  aMM  1  Un.  2000  WMSnWMA  AWnUE.  m.  #iSOO  HASMMGIIM  OC  20iH.. 

0^___ : 


simn  a  KXAmrr.  ict  n.  mmm  smn  waimns  m  ttx. 

aOM  •  HXLUK.  1S67  A  ST .  M.  #1210  NASMKIW  K  2O0O6 „.. 

I  i  KSOHILL.  1111  \m  STKP.  M  VASMKIQN  K  20036.. 


■CNAa  ICaNQ  t  ASSOOATB.  1411  L  AaKnH  0«M  AUXAMMAW  22314. 

KGUH  WXnS  t  BATTli.  1400  NBS  OUUMG  BDWM)  VA  2321« 

GEOIGE  &  SAD.  19M  EDNOO  OOAO  CUMDiy  M)  20904 


KKl  IKOeS  nEMO  GEICM  t  LLlSDOIITH.  1100  ■  STKT.  W,  #100041  waaKKM  K  2MI.. 

Do  -    .,     

iAM  WITnK«.  2030  ■  STKH.  KW  •ASHKIOH  K  20036 

CMnsramd  l  nm.  410  iih  akme  datton  n  41074 


USA  MAIT.  122  C  STWn.  HW.  4TH  FL  ■ASMKTW  K  20001 

WmS  «KJ.£R  t  ASSOOATIS  1000  WHSOfl  OIW    #900  ARIIIGTOil  VA  27209 

NUii)  i  (}<(VAii€ii.  CHTD  MrraorainAii  squade  i55  \im  sthh.  mr  wASMMCTOi  K  JIMS.. 

Do  

on  A  WOEOU.  1300  N  17TH  SI.  #1200  AllMnON  VA  22209 

NAKY  MX  mnooKirr  lui  ow  sukh  auxammia  yA  22314 


EKlqw/CM 


CAOOS  nOK.  1101  CONKCTKUT  Aiew.  W.  #300  IMSHMGTai  X  20036 — 

MKAN  LFMS  I  BOOOUS  SUITl  900  Wm  IIOO  *  ST .  NN  WASMMGION  U  20036. 


Do, 

n«  W  nOMITY.  4400  COWUTU  DRIVE  MCTBORO  MA  01510 

KARK  L  WRM.  1511  K  ST,  RW.  #1100  WSHRCTCN  OC  200H 

JAKUi  MRS.  1I2S  L  STHH.  NN.  #906  WASNMGTON  DC  20in6..„ 
GEORGE  >  WSES.  1341  G  STRET.  RN.  #202  NASHRIGION  K  2000S.. 
DOROTHY  1  RD5S,  1101  iOmM  AVERUE.  RN  HMSHRtCTDM  K  20001 

GENU)  J  mssmaan.  iioo  i5th  streh.  m.  #900  washmgidr  k  2000s 

MSEn  R.  WTCE.  1771 F  STREP.  RW  (MSRRGTW  X  20006 

DOHM  T  WRDT.  2211  CONGRESS  SIREH  PWTURO  K  04122 

MUJAM  T  MBKV  ■    1225  19TH  SIREH  RW  #200  iRASWRGTON  K  20036.... 

Do 

IMRGARO  1  MJRRAT  600  NEW  HAWSHME  4VERUE.  RW   #626  WASHM6T0N  K  20037. 


MMCANS  FOR  KWCMX  ACTON 

WORE  HCamuOl  RESOUNCES 

ROIHU  SOUTHERN  CORP 

UNNEISITY  OE  SYRACUSE 

inCM.  SEliCTIQN  nUEO 

FOOD  HARXETRR:  HETTTUn 

CONGRESS  RMICN 

tot  SWU  BUSRCSS  iORS 

FU8UC  EMPlDYEf  KPNTTMERT.  Afl{» 

nsr  MAIYUWO  BANCORP 

RBI  RAT10NA1.  BANK  OE  IMIYUMO 

AMERCAN  RSimm  OF  ARCHITECTS 

RATON.  ASSN  OF  KALTORS 

RAnm.  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

NAnOMl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

CaAHESE  CORP 

anC  TKER  UNE.  RC 

QNAY  I  CO  PUeUC  COMMRRCATae  m\  RC  (FOR  ORCAGO  TITU  MSURANCt  CO) 

GMV  I  CO  PUaUC  COMMRCAine  Ria  RC  (FOR  FRSI  AWBCAN  TITU  RiSUWCt 

CO) 
GRAY  1  CO  nJBUC  CORRMRCAinNS  Ria  RC  (FOR  lAVYBB  mu  R6URANCE  CO) 
GRAY  1  CO  niaUC  COMUNCATOS  Rin,  RC  (FOR  SAFBO  HTU  BOURANCE  CO) 
GMY  I  CO  PuauC  CORRMRCAnONS  Rin.  RC  (RXl  STEWART  HTU  GUARANTY  CO) 
COAUnON  TO  SEP  HKMA  OR 
GUARORW  in  (NSUHMCE  CO  OF  AinCA 
AKRCAN  PEIROIBN  BKmUTE 
AMRCAN  FARRl  BUREAU  FEOERAIDI 

GMIV  I  CO  FVeUC  CORNNMCAnONS  BUX  MC  (FOU  ORCMX)  TTTU  MSURANQ  CO) 
GMY  I  CO  FUeuC  COMNMCAinNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  FHST  AHERCM  Tmi  RSURANQ 

00) 
GMY  6  00  PUBUC  COMRMNCAnONS  BCTU  MC  (FOR   LAWYERS  riTlf  BCURANCE  CO) 
GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMNMCAnONS  RITl.  RC  (FOR  WTUAl  OF  OMANA) 
GMV  6  CO  PUeUC  COMIMCAiniS  Bin,  RC  m  lEPUeuC  OF  TURKY) 
GMY  I  CO  PUauC  CORMUNCAimS  Mh.  BC  (TOR  SATECO  HTU  BCURANCE  CO) 
GMY  t  CO  FUeuC  CORMUNCATHNS  BFTl.  KjfOt  SIEBWH  TITU  B6URANCE  CO) 
VRISON  (  EUONS  (FOR  FEDERAl  LAND  BARB  ASSNS  OF  TEXAS  STOCXHOUXRS'  DEFENSi 

FUND) 
ABI  nAfflC  CONTMll  ASSN.  BC 
GERaHlDYMMS 
BWRSBRCRCORP 
GOURWN  SACMS  1  CO 
PFVER.  INC 
RTS  CAPHAl.  CORP 
UNnEO  WAY  OF  BOARAPOUS 
ROMR  AND  HAAS  CO 
EOeON  EUCTRC  B6IITUTE 

CSXCOBP 

NOdN  AKBCAR  VM  UNES,  RC 

MIWCE  FOR  MEOCAl  RUTRITION 

MTDWL  ASSN  OF  PUBUC  HOSPITALS 

OORBBON  CAUSE 

REV  GEREMIHR  LOBBY 

CMUMEN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASMMGTON  KSEAROI  PROJEH 

MWUlIUtAL  PROOUCERS 

BLUE  CROSS  1  BLUE  SMEU)  ASSN 

MIOR  VEHCli  WNUFACTURERS  ASSN 

CONSUaCR  BANNERS  ASSR 

SOOETY  OF  ARBBCAN  FIOFBSTS 

AinCAN  TEXTU  MANUFACTUHS  B6imm 

UlRUN  C  BERNSIEBI 

BUSMESS  ROUNONaU 


JOHN  L  RAPU.  NAP«  ANO  JEMRRKS  PC  ORAWED  995  BENNETTSMUi  SC  2BS12. 
KAREN  i  NMOI.  IMNEE  EHAICAOERO  CENTER  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94111 

Di 

Do 

iOMN  FRAME  RASH  )R.  17  R  GREENBRCR  SIREO  ARUNGTDN  VA  22203    - _. 

RAIOW.  teN  FOR  STOO  CAR  AUTO  RAQNG.  MC  (NASCAR).  INl  SPEEDWAY  BOUUVARO  ONYIOM  BMH  Fl  32015.. 

MIDMl  ASSN  OF  DEVEL0P«ERT  CORRWRES.  151U  ST.  MW  WASHMCTON  X  2000S 

HMO  NAVARRO  DA  COSTA.  4301  COIURBIA  PRIt.  #405  ARIRKTON  »A  22204 

KMEL  «  NAYIOR.  1150  CONNECIKUT  Ot.  NW.  #700  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

REIlTCOBPANY  «C,  900  17TH  si.  RW.  #400  WASJRNGION  K  20BB6 

MEW  GENEUraiN  LOBBY.  410  ITH  AVENUE  DAYTON  (Y  41074... 

lONN  L  R08U,  ONE  AMERICAN  PlAiA  EVAKSION  I  60201 

ROBERT  I  ROOTER.  600  MRYIANO  AVEROE  SW  WASHRCTON  X  20024 

O'CONNOR  I  HAHNAN   1)19  PEMtSTlVAMA  AVI    KW   #900  WASMMGION  X  20006.. 

Di _ - - 


EMIY  OtONNOR.  777  14TM  SUKT.  RW  WASHRKION  X  20005 

IAN  O'CONNOMU  OBRBer  ROa  ROAD  BRBGEWAIEI  RJ  06107 

PATRKX  C  OCONNOR.  RENT  t  OCONNOR.  MC  1919  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE  .  NW.  #300  WSMMGHM  OC  20006.. 

DANEl  1.  aCMOY.  115  16TH  STREH  MW   #40«  WASHRtGTI*  K  ?0006      _ 

ami  AW  HAASE.  PC.  1333  .MEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    MW   #1110  WASHMCTON  K  20036 f... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


PAU.  C  0«iY.  1920  I  $IKl  RW  WASHBRBON  K  20036 

aVRlA  1  ORIY.  1150  CONNKltUI  AVE..  RW,  #700  WASHBRnON  X  20038 _ 

PARRY  AM)  ROMAN)  ASSOOAIES.  INC.  1140  CONNEOICUT  AVENUE.  MW.  #400  WASMMCTBH  K  20036.. 

Qo 

LANOON  PMMN,  5410  CONNECTCUT  AVENUt  NW^#502  WASMNGTON  K  20015 

«>Y  II  PATTERSON,  UfF  (  MASON  I7W  PENJeviVANIA  AVE.  NW.  #450  WASHINCnM  K  20666... 
PATIOH  BOGGS  6  BIJM.  2S50  ■  ST.  NW.  f NO  WSHMGION  K  20037 

Oi 

h 

li.. 

Do.. 

D).. 


PAUL  H«TB«S  MMFSVr  (  WRUER.  SIN  FLOOR  lOiO  IMOMRS  BfOSON  ST.. 
MMES  C  PENNBKTON.  5S35  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 


0C2IB0;.. 


DATA  GENERAL  COBP 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  COMPAMES 

MERRti  LYNCH  I  CO.  RC 

TRW,  BC 

MBNCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 

PWMMOJETCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

WTDNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

UMON  MUTUAL  UFE  BCURANCE  CO 

OCXSIENI  SHAPIRO  (  MORRI 

RAIURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

MTDNAL  RURAL  TELECOM  ASSN 

PMRII>S  PETROLEUM  CO 

HCOmXN  OOYU  BROWN  1  ENERSEN 

MCCUTCHEN  DOYU  BROWN  I  ENERSEN  , 

HCCUTCHEN  OOYU  BROWN  1  ENERSH  {FW  BOHR  BBWSnDd) 
HUJREN6C0 


FOR:  AMFAC,  RC) 
FDR  CASTU  t  COOKE. 


BC) 


WASHMCTON  BUR  FORTHEREPOFTHESOCSFORTHE  KFENSL 
ALJED  C0RPOMT1ON 
OEMOCMTC  REPUBLIC  OF  SUOAN 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  SUPPLY  CORP 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

AMERCAN  IRUOUNG  ASSNS.  BC 

CENTER  FOR  ENVHIONMENTAL  EDUCAIION 

CHMMER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US. 

CONSOUMIED  RAIL  CORP 

OPICAL  CMTING  LABOMTORY.  BC 

WTWAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

CAMOIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FUn  AOMNRSTRATORS.  BC 

FOOD  t  ALLIED  SERVCE  TRADES  DEPT.  AFl-OO 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGIANO 

CONNECIKUT  BANK  t  TRUST  CORP 

USSIER 

ASSOQAINN  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

ALLIED  C0RPOMT1ON 

UNCOINSAVMGS 

MTIONAl  CABU  lEUVBCN  ASSN 

COMMUNCATIONS  COUNSEL.  INC 

GREAT  WESTERN  FBIANQAl  CORP 

CARLSON  COMPANIES.  INC 

CHELSEA  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

OCEAN  CATOI 

RETAR.  RRXJSHIY  TRADE  ACTION  COALITION 

US.  FBNERKS  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

US.  lUM  FOUNDATION 

ASPNNN  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERCA,  RC 

WnONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
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Orinuatn  Of  Miidail  FiMf 


PERITO  DUERR  1  PMCO.  PC.  1140  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #400  WASHMCTON  X  20036.. 


Do. 

Do 

Do 


PERNNS  COIE  SIONE  OlSN  t  BRUMMS.  IIIO  VERMONT  WE..  MR,  #120*  WASHMCTON  K  20605.. 


THOMASP  PERKMSM.  IMIO  MERCANTU  BANK  t  IBUSI  BUtOMC  IWO  HOPHNS  FIA2A  BAL1M0RE  MD  21201 . 
PAUL  F  PETERS.  1522  «  STREET.  NW,  #828  WASHRCTON  X  20005. , 

Do    

CAROLINE  PETTI.  218  D  STREET.  St  WASHINCION  X  20003 » 

JOHN  H  PUCHER,  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

PllSBURY  WOSDH  (  SUTRO,  1667  «  SI.  MW.  #1100  WASHRICIDN  X  20006 

Do ....:.,,.. 

PR^R  t  MARBURY,  666  16IM  ST.,  RW  WASMMCION  X  20006 

Do 

Do 

MMOY  POtua.  1025  CONNEaCUT  AVE  .  MK.  #512  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

FRED  POILI.  PC  BOX  5768  CHARLOTTEVHU  VA  22905.. 


POWEU  OOiOSTEM  FRA2ER  t  MURPHY.  1110  VERMOM  AVt.  NW,  #1050  NASHMCIOI  K  2000S.. 


Do 


PRESTON  THORGRHBON  ELL6  6  HOLMAN  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENBE.  MV  #500  WASHMCTON  K  20006.. 

Do - 

lOa  PRUOMRO.  BOGU  I  GAnS  ONE  THOMAS  CRHXE.  NW.  #900  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

Do 

SUE  P  PURVIS.  PO  BOK  14042{02B)  ST  PETERSBURG  FL  33733 

JOHN  C  MRK.  1730  M  SIREH.  NW.  #900  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

Do 

ROBERT  A  RAPOU  ASSOCIATES,  2001  S  SIREO,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20007 


Oi 
Do 


CIAIC  RAIK.  CMnOLMUPE  ASSOOAIES.  MC  1015  ISTH  SIREH,  RW.  #907  WASHMGIDR  K  20005.. 


Ol.. 

fc.. 


Di.. 
Di.. 
Do 
Do 


JOHN  K  RAYBURN.  IWI  K  SIREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006.. 


BENJAMW  f  REEVES  1100  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

WIG  t  PWEST,  1111  19IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #512  NASHMGION  X  20036. 

RENEWA8U  FUELS  ASSOOATMN.  499  S  CAPITOL  SI.  SW^  #420  WASHMCTON  X  20003 

REYNOLDS  ALUM  6  COOK.  1667  »  STREH.  MW.  #300  WASiRNGTON  X  20006 

US  RCHTER.  1801  SPEEDWAY  BOUUVARO  DAYIONA  BEACH  FL  32015 

Do 

RIDOEU  HOUnvO  1  BUIUR.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #1215  WASHMCTON  K  20004.. 

Ol.. 

Dr.. 

Di.. 


ROGERS  t  WEUS.  1737  H  STRST,  NW  WASHMGRM  K  20006 

Do 

Do ~. 

LESLIE  ROSE.  624  9TH  STREH,  NW.  #700  WASHMCTON  K  20001 

DAW  e  ROSENAUER.  1317  F  STREH,  MW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20004. 

Do.. 


RCHARO  ROSENBAUM,  666  THRO  AVE ,  41N  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10017. 

LYNN  ROSMKSY,  1625  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

WNCr  BOSS  1010  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20005 

JOSEPH  LROKO.  2200  MILL  ROAD  AUXANORIA  VA  22314 

CHARUSROWTON   1899  L  STREET  NW   #  1 100  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  S  ROYfK  ROYER  S  SHACXHAI  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006... 

PATROA  RYAN,  1400  «  STREET,  MW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

SOS     SMALL  BUSINESS  WOS,  PO  BOX  65761  WASHINGTON  X  20035 

ANTHONY  J  SAGGtSf  IR    105O  17TH  ST.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lAMES  D  SANTINI,  BI6U,  SANTMI,  HOY  t  MIUEX  900  171)1  ST.,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006... 

Do 

Do - 

Do _ 


Do 


JAMES  P  SCAIA,  15TM  t  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20005 

ROBERT  H  SCARBOROUGH,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW.  #600  WASMNGION  K  20006.. 

DEBORAH  SCHECHTER,  1501  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DAVIO  JOEL  SCHUIN,  545  FOURTH  STREH  S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

RCHARO  F.  SCHUITZ.  807  NAME  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

SOBBNER  HAU  t  THOMPSON.  SUITE  700  1875  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006.... 

HONMRD  SEGERMARK.  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #560  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

SEIDMAN  t  SEIDMAN/BDO.  15  COLUMBUS  CRICU  NEW  YORK  MY  1M23 

SEWARD  J  KISSfL.  919  18TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DEBORAH  L  SHANNON,  1150  I7TH  ST    MW,  #306  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

DONALD  B  SHEA,  1750  K  STREH  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 _ 

lAY  SHERMAN,  2001  S  STREET  MW,  #500  WASHINCTON  X  20009.. 


ROBERT  M  SHERWOOO,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

SANA  F  SHTASEL   1909  R  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O49 

STEVEN  W  SILVER,  ROOERTSON,  MONAGU,  EASTAUGH  i  BRAOUY  240  MAS  ST,.  #800  JUNEAU  AX  93102. 

GARY  D  SIMMS.  1835  K  STREET.  MW.  #515  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

SKAOOEN  ARPS  SLAH  MEAGHER  i  HSM.  919  18TN  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WILLIAM  T  SUDER,  15TH  t  M  STREETS,  RW  WASHMCTON  X  20005 

DEBORAH  SLIZ,  2301  M  SIREH.  MW  WASHINCTON  X  20037 

ROBERT  C  SMEMItL  1945  010  GAUDWS  ROAD,  #405  VKNM  VA  22110  _ - 

JAMES  A  SMUH,  1«19  L  ST ,  NW,  #900  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

PATROA  SMITH.  2401  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20037 

VELMA  SMITH.  218  D  STREET,  S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003., 


E«|*PH/CW 


AMERCAN  COIUGE  OF  NEUROPSYtHOPMARMAOOLOCY 

AJKRCAN  PROTESTANT  HEALTH  ASSN 

AMERCAN  SK  FOR  PHARMCOUKY  I  EXPERNKNIAL  TICRAPEUDCS 

JONNSON  &  JOHNSON 

MTDIAL  ASSN  OF  ALCOHOLISM  TREATMENT  PROGRMRS.  MC 

COMRRTTEE  ON  FWBLEMS  OF  DRUG  KPENDENCE.  MC 

BOEMGCO 

KOOTZNOOWOO.  MC 

ORMAT  SYSIBRS.  MC 

MARYLAND  SAVMGS-SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP 

AMERCAN  VETERMARY  MEOCAL  ASSN 

ASSOCUnON  OF  AMERCAN  VETERMARY  MEOCAL  COUiGES 

ENVNONMENTAL  POLICY  MSTTTUTt 

MTIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

MOEPENOENT  SIAMIESS  STEE  WIRE  REDRAWIRS 

TRANSPACE  CARRIERS.  INC 

FRIST  WRYUWD  BANCORP 

RRSI  WnONAL  BANK  OF  MARYLAND 

TRANSAMERCA  MTERWAY.  BC.  H  AL 

REMSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA 

MGH  FRONHER  GROUP 

COALJinN  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MOUSIRUl  TEOMOLDGY 

MTERMTIONAL  TUECOMMUMCATUNS  SATEILUE  ORGAMZAIDN 

SXW  AUjOYS,  MC 

GRANT  COUNTY  PUBUC  UTIUTY  DISTRICT 

MTEISAT 

MTERMIXJNAL  HUCOMMUMCADONS  SATELLITE  ORGANUAIION 

SEAITU  METRO 

FUJRBA  POWB  CORP 

STOEL  RHES  BOLEY  ERASER  t  WYSE    (FOR    ASSOCUnON  Of  0  t  C  COUNIKS) 

STOa  RIVES  BOUY  FRASER  i  WYSt  (FOR  P/OFKORP) 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

NATOIAL  RURAL  HOUSMG  CUUnON 

AIGONQUM  GAS  IRANSMCSUN 

AMERCAN  NUOEAR  ENERGY  COUNOl 

LTV  AEROSPMZ  i  DEFENSE  CD 

NEWENGUWDUFE 

PITNEY  BOWES 

RTEE  PEIROLEUH  CO 

TEXAS  AM  CORP 

TEXAS  UTRJTES  SERVCE 

WESIMGHOUSE  CORP 

WESTMGHOUSE  afCIRC  CORP 

BURIEY  t  DARK  UAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN 

BALTWORt  GAS  1  ELiCTRC  CO.  H  AL 


GRANADA  MANAGEMENT  CORP 

NAnONAL  ASSN  FOR  STOCK  CAR  AUTO  RAONG,  HC  (MSCAR) 

MTDIAL  MOIORSPORTS  COMMITTU  OF  ACOK.  FW,  MC 

ASSOOAIIS  CORP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

BENEFCIAL  OORP 

CI  T  FBIANCW.  CORP 

W  K  KEUDGG  FOUNOATOI 

U2aAB0RNE.MC 

DREYFUS  CORFORATOI 

PFIOR,  MC 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOOAIES,  MC   ~" 

R  DUFFY  WAU  6  ASSOOAIES.  MC 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOOAIES.  MC 

R  OUfFY  WAU  6  ASSOOAIES.  MC 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOOAIES.  INC 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

R    DUFFY  WAU  i  ASSOOAIES. 


FOR  BAICOR.'AMEJOCAN  EXPRESS.  MC) 

FOR  FOOTWEAR  REIARiRS  OF  AMERCA) 

FOR:  JMB  REALTY  CORP) 

FOR:  UBERY  MIOBM.) 

FOR:  UFE  OF  VMGMH) 

FOR  MORGAN  GUMIANIY  TRUST  CO) 

„ _  . RC   (FOR    PHARM«UT1CAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  I  ASSOOAIES.  MC  (FOR  WME  t  SPRIIS  WHOUSAURS  OF  AMERCA. 

COMMriTEE  FDR  A  RESPONSHU  TAX  POUCY,  MC 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  6  HUNCM.  EMPUJVEES.  AFIOO 

RAJNtOW  ALUANCE 

AMERCAN  IRUOUNG  ASSNS.  MC 

EXIOIOORP 

PHUJPS  PETROUUM 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRC  ASSN 

TEXACO,  NC 

CHICAGO  NORTHWESTERN  UIANSPORTAIOI  CO 

HOMESTAKE  MINING  CO 

SI  VENTURES,  INC 

MARIENE  C  MCGURtl 

SAVAGE  MDUSTRIES 

MTIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  U  j. 

AFPU  COMPUTER.  MC 

CENTER  FDR  SOBCE  M  THE  PUBUC  INTEREST 

AMSRCAN  FED  OF  GOn  EMPUIYEES.  LOCAL  12 

OCABLED  AMERCAN  VETERANS 


SMOKEUSS  TOBACCO  COUNQL  INC,  1925  K  STREH,  MW,  #504  WASHINCTON  X  20006... 
DENNIS  SMYTH,  503  QUEEN  STREET  EAST  SAULT  STE  MARIE  ONTARIO  CANADA  P6A  5P2.... 

LARRY  S  SNOWHin.  1825  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20OO6 

MICHAEL  D  SOLOMON.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

BARRY  SONSHINE.  Ill  RAYEHE  ROAD  CONCORD  ONTARW  CANADA  L4K  2E9 


CM  FRIANOAL  CORP 

INDUSTRY  COUNQL  FOR  TANOBU  ASSETS 

BALDWIN  SECURITIES  CORP 

NATKJNAL  MULT)  HOUSING  COUNQL 

U  S  BREWERS  ASSN,  MC 

CENTER  FOR  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

Pfl2ER.  IMC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

NORANDA  MIMNG.  INC 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES  ■       ' 

AIR  PRODUCTS  t  QIEMCALS.  MC 

DREXa  BURNHAM  LAMBERT.  INC 

OCEAN  THERMAL  CORP 

SEMANDCORP 

MDONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUXRS  OF  THE  US 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  POWER  ASSN 

AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  MSIIIUTE 

US  WEST.  INC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLCY  INSmUIt 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

GSX  CORPOMIION 

US  UAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

CAMOIAN  TUBULAR  PROOUCERS  ASSN 
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nuf  srea.  nmf^.m  wamem  k  an* — 

MMM  eXOSM  STMX  2010  lUSSKMUSTTS  AfflW. JM.  f  SOO  WASMMGIW  K  2003$.. 

OAVK  p  sT«c  pram  soi  isa « sr  *»  waswbtoii  dc  ?ooo« 

Od : 

laUY  «  SI/W.  PO  BOK  2130  WIPWT  BUCH  CA  92651.... 


UVB  HOMa  SIAKM.  KIS  H  SIHET.  M  HMSHNGTOI  K  2000 „. 

OETM  SltLO.  2«1  MKMM  WtHUL.tW  WBWBIW  K  WO?  ^..;;_™.. 

snmoGON CMKimi) anur  t  queiid. pa  en jnsMT* r m itsm.. 

vox  SIH>SAr.  I7S0  WW  TOR  HKKL  «>  tMSMKIW  K  200K. 

KDOMUSmMT.  inw  MMNSTHnPHMSOXMIUOtOGS. 


IWN  i  SIWWT.  3  mUOOOD  CfHTH  SM  HWCCCD  CA  94111 

to - 

snvoi f  sJixjinttTw  1^^^^ 

aort)  I  siWR,  1120  cowKinrt  Avtiu.  m  waswcw  dc  yot......... 

SUSAN  SniAUa  1025  OOWKItUr  A«I«.  KW,  #707  haswigtoi  oc  »U(.. 
SUIUVAN  t  OOIIIIU.  1775  Pt«Bn»A«l»  AVt,  IM  NASMMGTON  K  2000t.- . 
SURKY  t  KIH.  1250  m  ST»n.  M  HMSMMenH  DC  20005 


DAvn  L  swysoM.  CMn  t  kmk  loso  ntes  BfosoM  si.  nw.  m  r.  wcmmerk  oc  20002.. 

to — _ ■ 


to., 
to 


aOKIT  TAFT  JR .  21  DUFCNT  OKU.  NW.  #600  WBHWeiW  K  20038... 

AUQUSTM  0  TAMTUO.  I72C  H  SngT,  m  WASHWSTOK  DC  20038 

SUSAN  TAIIM.  1(19  WSSNXHm  At/EJOE.  M  WSMntlH  K  20038 
I J  IBVli.  155  OeSOCN  AVBU  GAUaa  IK  04345 


PMA  M.  lODia,  1110  yOaCNT  KKUL  Mr.  §m  NASMMEICN  DC  20tHi.. 

«rTr««TOKni».  i728 ■  siwt.  wr.  #«i  wsmem dc 20038..._. 

WCNEUE  t  TtSSO.  21  OUWW  OKlt  NN  «ASI«6rai  K  20036  ^,.--..^..^. 
TEIANS  FW  A  DESKMSaU  AKKA,  1300  MM  Sn&T.  #1935  H0UST0Hn770K.. 


IMM30  nam  i  wiao.  sum  512 1140  comectcut  mt.  m  washmcrm  oc  20S3t- 
t«.u  J  mm.  919  lUM  SIKH,  m,  »m  mameim  x  20001 

JONN  W  INOMAS.  119  OMMCO  SnfeX  BOX  1417-050  AltWBA  »A.2231X-,.,:.,., 

mwa  F  THOWSON.  1745  JCmHSOM  DAMS  NOMAy.  #SI1  MUOOiW  22202 

EKM  S  nSBAU.  1550  IWSO*  HVD.  #600  AftJKTW  W  22209 _ 

poa •  ittna  1920 II snsrr  mi msmemx tkx _ 

mega  wku\.  ii5  I6i>i  sn^.  m  masmmgiom  k  20oo6 

PMJl  L  ISMGAS.  FOiY  NQAG  I  EUn  OK  POST  OFfCE  SOUAH  BOSTON  MA  02109 

MilAM  W  TUMI).  1025  COMNttTBUT  AVt.  m.  #1014  IMSMMGTOM  X  20036._„. 

ouyc  uuBot,  1300  n  \m  simt,  #1200  abjncton  »a  22209 

IMSUE  ATWiTB.  HC.  3  HOOOLAM)  Aie«  MSTHAMPTON  BEACH  NT  llJTt 

IMTED  NUCUA*  OOtniMTai.  7700  l£ESaUK  P«  FAOS  CHUKM  VA  220(3 


UNTIED  MY  OF  NMIM>aUS.  COMnTr  SEIMQ  COUHO.  OF  KTW  NXANAnuS  1828  N  MERIDtAN  STREH  MOMNAFaiS  M  48202.. 

VAN  KSS  FEUMAN  SU1CUFH  8  CMTS,  PC.  7TN  FUXX  ItSO  TMMS  JEFFOSON  ST.  NW  WASHMG10N  K  20007 

OEBRA  )  VMBEMEEX.  1575  E«  SHEET,  NN.  #200  WASHNKTON  X  20005 

tomta  vAS»jOfF.  1730  ■  suht.  m  wshmgton  x  20036 

aOBEIT  J.  VEMfiCa  1901  PENNSnWHM  AVENUE.  Mf,  #200  NASHNCTOH  K  20006.. 


VBMEI  UVFOT  BEINHMO  KPNOSOM  t  WW).  CHTD.  1660  I  SnST.  M».  #1000  IHSWGTOH  K  20036. 
to 
to 


Do 


ANNE  L  VKNOVC.  1750  I  STREET.  Ml  WASHMGTON  X  20008 

VNGOM  (  EUMS.  1101  CDMNEnm  AVI.  NM.  #900  WASMNeiDH  K  20036. 

WALTER  D  VWYAND  JR.  AOHT.  SCOUTTJASENBERGER  8  JOHNSON  888  17TH  ST..  NW.  TIM  FL  WASMNGION  K  20008.. 

VORTS  SATER  SEYMOUR  8  FUSE.  1828  L  iiSB.  NN,  #1111  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

R  8  WMSERlf.  1000  WtSOR  BOULEVARD.  #2300  ARUIGTOR  VA  22209 

WAGNER  i  BAROOOY.  MC.  1100  17TM  STREH,  NW.  #804  WASHMGIDN  K  20038 

Do _- -. 

aim  I  mua  assoqari  rc  1730  pennsyivama  ml.  nw  wASHienM  k  2too6- 

to _- _ 

to — 


R  DUFFY  mu.  8  ASSaOAIES.  RC.  1317  F  STREET.  NW.  #400  WASHMGTDH  K  20004.. 

to 

to - 

WAUACE  8  [DWRM5.  IISO  CONNECnCUT  AW..  NW.  #507  WASHNKTON  K  200» 

to.. 


OAUOA  WAUa.  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #504  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

INKS  l  WALIW.  1819  I  STRET,  NW.  #82«  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _ _ 

WASHMGTON  BURF0RTWREP6FTHES0CS.  FORM  DEFENSE  .  4301  CCUMeiA  PRS.  #405  ARUKTON  W  tOM... 

MARY  WEBS.  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW,  #770  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WEBSTER  8  SHEFFIELD.  1200  NEW  HUTSHNIE  AVE.,  NW,  #350  WASHMGTON  X  20036 - 

WEBSTEROMBiEiiuM  8  BEANri747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVl!,m 

TARMA  WEM5IEM.  1830  \m  STHEH,  NW,  #704  WASWNGION  X  20036 

UntON  WELCH.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003. 

CHARLES  M.  WEST.  205  D(MNG£RF»J)  WAD  ALEXANORU  VA  22314 

PAKU  R.  WEST,  1200  17TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036.. 


WEXIER  REYNOUS  HARRGON  t  SOttt  MC,  SURE  600  1317  F  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004„ 

to .._ 

to_ 


to.. 

to.. 


EILAN  WHARTON.  1701  PENHSYLVANK  AVENUE.  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  X  20006 „. 

aYOE  A  WHEELER  JR  .  BtSHOP  UBERMAN  COOK  PtJRCEU  8  REYNOLDS  1200  17TH  SIKH.  NW  NASHMEm  DC  20031.. 

DEBORAH  A  WWTE,  1333  NEW  HAMPSMNS  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

DON  WMTE.  1200  17TM  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 


WtilAM  8  WMTE.  BROER  8  FOLER  188  17TH  STREH.  NW.  #1050  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

STEVEN  C  WWTNEY.  27  SUNSET  biilVEALEMNORIA  W  n»i~'~ZZ'ZZ''ZZZII. 

JUOY  A  WIEDtMEIER.  1875  I  STREH  «W  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAMS  t  JENSEN.  PC.  1101  CONNEaCUT  «Vt..  WK  WASHMGTON  X  20031 

Do       

Co _ 

FLOYD  L  WUMRB.  15TH  8  M  STREETS.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20005 

MX  L  WUIARB.  451  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

WUER  CUTLER  8  POERMG.  1666  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

REX)  WXSON.  215  PENNSYIV««  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

WMOELS  MARX  DAVK  8  IVES.  51  W  51ST  STRET  NEW  YORX  NY  10019 

ERNEST  WnTENBERG  ASSOCIATES  MC,  1616  H  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 „^ 

DAW  M  WOOUXnOGE,  2222  ARIMGTON  AVENUE  SOUTH  BRHMNGHAM  AL  35205 

WORLD  nXnST  ORGANUATION    AMERX>N  SECTOR,  MC,  515  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORX  NY  10022.. 

DEBRA  T  YARBROW*.  1819  L  ST ,  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20036  „ 

THORttS  f  YOUNGSLOOO  1819  L  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MELMDA  M.  ZIMMERMAN,  1730  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 
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FORESKHT  SOENCE  8  TECHNOLOGY.  MC  (F«:  NATXMAl  CDAUIUN  FOR  SCDCE  8 

TECHNOLOGY) 
PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEOERATUN  OF  AMERX>.  MC 
CO— nU  FOR  CAPITAL  FORRUTDN  THROUGH  ON  REMVESIKNT 
SMAU  BUSMESS  COUNCX  OF  AMERCA.  MC 
WESTERN  GROWERS  ASSN 

onoN-s  CHoa,  MC 

AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  UMVERSITY  WOMEN 
HORBTAXE  MMMG  CO  UMTED  NUCLEAR  CSRP 
SHEET  MTAl  WDRXERS  INTl  ASSN 

■CCUTCHEN  DOYU  BROWN  8  ENERSEN  (FOR  AMFAC.  MC) 

aCCUICHEN  DOYLE  BROWN  8  ENERSEN  (FOR  CASTU  8  OXXIL  MC) 

MCCU1CHEN  DOYU  BROWN  8  ENERSEN  (FOR  ROHR  INOUSTRK) 

VERMER  LRPFERT  BERNHARD     (FOR  NORFOLK  SOUTHERN) 

AHERXMI  BANKERS  ASSN 

MTERNATDNAl  FRANCH6E  ASSN 

NOOER  PEABOOY  8  CO,  MC 

AUNET  COHMNHCAIIONS  SERVX2S.  MC 

SOUTHEAST  COMP«a  COHMBSXM 

BOEMG  ENOMEERMG  CO  SOUTHEAST,  MC 

EDGON  ELKTRR  leimin 

GA  lECHNOLOGKS,  MC 

IILM06  KPT  OF  ENERGY  8  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

TW  STETT1NHJS  (  HQUISTER  (FOR  JAMES  GRAHAM  BROWN  FOUNOATDN) 

RUSSEUCORC 

mnONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

MAME  YANKEE    CENTRAL  NAME  POWER  CO 

TENOUR  8  BIGGINS  (FOR  ADVANCED  CELLULAR  PHONE  CO) 

SCOTT  PAKR  CO 

NAIXMAl  ASSN  OF  PUBUC  TILEVISXM  STATXINS 

BANK  OF  VERMONT 

DIAMONO  SHAMROCK  CORP 

ANMAL  HEALTH  MSTTTUn 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSTTTUIE 

HEWLEH  PACKARD  CO 

AMERXMI  MMMG  CONGRESS 

AMERXM  FED  OF  lABOR  8  CONGRESS  OF  MDUSIWAl  ORGANUATIONS 

LIAOMG  EDGE  PRODUCTS.  INC 

ENSERCH  CORFORATHN 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 


CLEAN  COAL  nCHNOLOGY  COALIIXIN 

ARBHCAN  aANAMX)  CO 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

NATXMAL  MASS  RHAIUNG  MSHIUIE 

CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

GENCORF 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN 

RAYBURN  COUNTRY  ELECTRX:  COOPERATIVE.  MC 

US  BREWERS  ASSN,  MC 

DILON  READ  8  CO,  mC 

NATIONAL  FRATERNAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERX> 

sen  CORPORATXM 

NORTHROP  CORP 

AMERX>N  BUSMESS  PRESS 

CSX  CORFORATXM 

AU8ARW  POWER  CO 

ARTHUR  ANDERSON  8  CO 

CHAMFKM  MTERMnONAL  CORP 

L  L  DU  PONT  M  NEMOURS  8  CO 

PUSLX:  SECURITIES  ASSN 

SIWaiTE  TIAMMG  MTERNATXMAL.  MC 

UNOCAL  CORPORAIXM 

UBERTY  NATXINAL 

LIFE  OF  VMGMM 

PHARMACEUTCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

AMERCAI^  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

NATXINAL  won  GROWERS  ASSN 

CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATXM.  MC 

SANTA  FE  INTIRNATKINAL  CORP 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING 

PMKERTON  TOBACCO  CO 

POGO  PRODUCING  CO 

MTERNATKMAL  TAXX>B  ASSN 

RAM60W  ALLIANCE 

US  PUBLX;  MTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

NATUNAL  ASSN  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

AMERKAN  PSYCHOIOGKAL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  AMIMES 

AMUSEMENT  8  MUSK  OPERATORS  ASSN 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN  COMMITTEE  ON  GtASS-STlAGAU  REFORM 

ROOUXA  MANUFACTURING  CORP 

STORER  COHMUMCADONS,  INC 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEMS,  INC 

VIACOM  MTERNATXMAL.  mC 

L  I  DU  PONT  K  NEMOURS  8  CO,  INC 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

ATIANTK  RKHFKLD  CO 

AMERKAN  PSYCHOUXaCAL  ASSOQATKIN 

CONSOUOATED  RMl  CORP 

UNCOm  SAVINGS  8  LOAN  ASSN 

NATXINAL  PARKS  8  CONSERVATXM  ASSN 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE  COMMinEE 

CORMHTTEE  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN  REAL  ESTATE  TAXATKM 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

NATXJNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US 

TYSON  FOODS;  RaiAND  FOODS,  FIRST  SOUTH  S8L.  ET  AL 

AMEMOM  CTANAMID  CO 

U  J.  mUC  MHREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

CHELSEA  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

FEDERAL  lAND  BANK  ASSNS  OF  TEXAS  STOCKHOLMRS'  KFENSE  FUND 

EDMOND  8  VINES 

WORLD  ZKimST  0RGAM2ATXM  JERUSALEM.  ISRAEL 

U  S  WEST,  INC 

AMERKAN  HOTU  8  MOTEL  ASSN 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 


'All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1985: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Recorb,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  aqumre  only)      | 

A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertalcing  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  Lmdertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth;  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4  "  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

tOmltted  In  printing] 

PAGE  1  < 
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Non  OR  Item  "O."— <a)  In  QeneraL  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  orgmnlzation  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organisation  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— Is  a  contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  malie  a  contrlbu- 
tlon "-Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ip  This  Rkpost  Is  por  ah  EMPurm.— <1)  In  OeneroL  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  ReceipH  of  Busineu  Firms  and  lndividualt.—A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation- but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  le^slatlon— wlU  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  RectipU  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. —Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Rxpokt  Is  poh  an  Aokkt  ob  Employxk.— (i)  In  Oeneral  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  ContHfrutor  of  tSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  >500  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  tias  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  pace  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RCCEIPTS  (iRCLUDtMO  COimiaOTIOItS  AND  LOAKS): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  <^">m  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  « OUU  of  money  or  anything  of  value  "•  H*ve  there  been  such  contributors? 

»•  » J»rlnted  or  dupUcated  matter  received  as  a  gift  p,^^  ^^^^  ..y^..  ^^  ,.^^... 

*•  • Jleceipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^4   j^  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contrlbuUons  (Including 

5.  $. Jleceived  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

A.  $. Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $. Jleceived  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

•.  $~«— Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  Indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  Is  Mareh  31,  June  30.  September  30,  or 

Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

„„.._     ,                 ,._     .     ,  ,     ,    J                  .                ,,    .„       _»_    ,  lowing  example: 

"The  term   contribution    Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  — Sec.  302(a). 

»•  » Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  ContHbutor 

10.  $ borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  (."Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Jlepald  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

—         $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

NoTX  OH  Item  "E".— (a)  In  OeneroL  "The  term  expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302  ( b )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ip  This  Report  Is  pos  ah  AoEirr  or  E^iployee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENuiTUKES  (IifCLUsotQ  LoAMS)  in  coiuiectlon  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $. J»ubllc  relations  and  advertising  services  ,    „ 

i.  $. Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  I"  ^^^  <=*^  °^  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

"X")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

S.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  thU  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $. JPrinte*  or  dupUcated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  foUowlng  heading:  "Amount."  'Date  or 

coBt  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Prepare 

5.  $. Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utUlties,  etc.)  »"«*  Ubulatlon  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  I Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Dale  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $._ .All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11-  • Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"                                            "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and  "10") 
Loans  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-15.  8-16.  9-15:    Britten  A  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

"The  term   expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  "-Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  DC-Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Jiepayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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Oriauatai  a  Mndiol  Hini 


A  I  S  IIWlSfOKTATIOIt  COHPlWf   T)  JACOBUS  AVlNUf  SOUTH  ttAHff  M  07032.. 

KXUn  ]  AAGK.  1615  H  STKR,  NW  WASWNGTOK  OC  20062 

liANK  )  ABOMM.  SUIU  1250  IMS  I  STdtH  HW  WASHWGTON  K  2003S. 

PAU.  C  AStHASTt.  380  FLOOO  1111  14TH  ST    NW  WASHUKTC*  K  20005 

nmus  t  Nsmwti  s«  nn  stuakt  piao  iacko*  ms  39211 

vjm.  Ksusa.  1601  dok  stuut  auxanoma  va  2231* 

ACTBS  FOIl  (MUXtll-S  TUOBIOII.  4«  AUSTItt  ST  (tfWTOWVIUi  MA  0216« 

KVm.  He.  2025  m  STKn.  KW.  #1022  l»ASHIIIGTa»  K  20006 .^^^^ 

MM  i  ADAMS.  2000  PUMSYIVAMA  AVE .  NW.  #900  WASMDKTOII  K  20006 

RDWTN  R  ADAMS.  1850  «  SIRH.  NW.  #210  WASHUCTHI  DC  20006 

ADAMS  QUACnWUSH  HBHHW:  (  STUART.  PC  BOX  394  COLUHRA  SC  29202 

THOMAS  L  ADAMS  JR.  1201  PUMSYIVAMA  AVI.  NW  WASI4MGT0N  K  20004 
HOeSON  H  ADCOCX.  700  ANKRSON  MU  RO  PURCHASE  NY  10577 


AODOQ  DINAN  AND  MASTRIAM  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVlNUt.  NW,  #250  WASHRKTON  DC  20036 

V  J  AOOUQ.  1620  tYE  ST  .  NW  #1000  WASHINGtON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  0  AOERS.  1750  «  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -.... 

TERRANCt  M  ADIHOCX.  1111  19TH  ST,  NW,  #303  WASMMGTON  DC  J«»  -^.^jiv- ■••"•••v-"  •••• 

AEROSPAQ  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERKA.  INC.  1725  OtSAUS  ST,  NW  WASH»«TON  OC  20036 _- 

AROO  MARITIME  COMMITTtE.  100  INOMNA  AVE ,  m  WASHNBTON  DC  20001 

AGENDAS  INTERNATBNAl,  120  SECOND  AVENUE,  #1302  NEW  YORX  NY  10017 

EUiABETH  A<kt  530  7TH  ST ,  Sf  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

ROBERT  S  AGMAN,  iOO  MOIANA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20001 

DAW)  J  AHO,  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


HERBERT  AUIN  AISWORTH,  SUITE  1101  1050  I7TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036^ 

AK  CONOnnNMG  1  REFRIGERATION  RKTITUTt.  1501  WIISON  BlVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209,..-..... __. 

AM  PRODUCTS  t  CHEMICAIS,  INC,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #265  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

AIR  TRAfRC  CONTOt  ASSN,  INC,  2020  NORTH  UTH  STREF,  #410  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

RANOOlf  H  AIRES,  633  PENNSYIVANW  AVENUE,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

MICHAEL  A  AISENBERG.  SUIH  610  W  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHNKTON  DC  20006     i;:i:;:iii;io;-io.ii- 

ANN  GUMP  STRAUSS  HAUER  t  FEU),  SUITE  400  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVL,  NW  WASHMGIW  DC  20036.. 

Do — ~ 

Od 

Do 

Do 

Ol.._ 

Do 

Oo : - 

Do _ 

Do 

Di 

Do 

Oo - 

(lo...„ 

0»..._ 
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Do 

Do — 
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Do _.. 

Do _ - 
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Do,. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Eii*l0|«r/(]i(ii( 


CHHCa  Of  COMMERCE  OF  IME  \i%. 
VENNOS  AND  CO .  LTD  (F«  tOCH 

AMUON  BAKEB  ASSN.... 

MS  CANE  SUGAR  REHOT  ASSN.... 
SOQETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS 


AMBBCAN  RNMN  H«3€R  EDUCATHN  COMSOHUI- 

VEPCD..,:,;.,.,^ _ 

CA80I  CONPORATION 


UA  CAHTAl  COIIP. 

MHBM  SOCCTY  OF  ANESTMBOOGSIS.. 

■aiKM.  CASTMSFMR' TRADE  obiMcii 


■OTDt  VBKU  MANUFJCTURERS  ASSOCHTON  OF  UK  vs.  K.. 

fOOO  MHWETIIG  IBTfTUTE 

SOUTHQM  CAUFOMA  EDBON  OD 


HMsmo  oa  EXTBmi,  rbuuc  of  nemmbul. 

NAT10NA1.  OiAN  M  COAUTBN,  MC 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MAHTME  COMMnTEE.  MC 

AMERCAN  HOSPnAL  SUFHY  CORP ... 

SANOU.  MC _ 


stAis  Roaua  t  co 

DOTAL  WmENT  OOmUTOI 

AM  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

AM8M0*  HESS  CDRPORATDI 

JIMOKM  EXPRESS  00 

AMBKW  MTEMATaiAl.  GROUP.  MC..- 
ANBKAN  TELEPHONE  I  TH£GRAPH  00- 

MEHBt  DANELS  MMMO  COMPMIV 

ATCOR,  INC 

HMFCIAL  OORPORATm _ 

CAPITAL  MARKETS  GROUP 

CaMESE  CORPORATION,. 


COMrnON  OF  SERVICE  MDIBIIES.  MC 

CORHMTIEE  AGAMST  NETWORK  DOHMANCE.. 
COMHITTU  HM  PRUDSn  DEJSaHATKIN  ...„ 

CONTMENTAl  AMINES - .- 

E  t  J  (JALID  WMERY _ 

EMBASSY  OF  PGOFirS  REPUBUC  OF  CHMA.. 

FARM  tWOR  AlilANCE 

FRUPAC  MTERNATOM.  OORP 

GOIDMAN  SACHS  t  CO.. 


SIJI 


7»JI 
166.67 

n.ma 


SRUO 


2106 

200.00 

2M000 

19ill66 

SMOO 


tmu 


3.1t3J5 
lUMM 


VBm 


n» 


246JN 


275^ 


4ajo 

IMO 


IJOOiB 
19.61166 
5,90257 


MSJ2 
lOUS 

vm 


3.113  JS 
93.65 


57.00 
19.00 


3100 
ISJO 


MJO 


mm 


MS  (  WESTERN  MOUSTRb.  MC.. 


LEVI  STRAUSS  i  CO.. 

LONE  STAR  MOUSTRCS.  ML. 


tONESTARSTEaCO... 
HARRXJTT  OORP... 
MESA  PTROIEUM  CO.. 


HENRY  D  AWNS  PO  BOX  7561I  WASHIN(TOI  DC  20013 

ALASKA  PULP  CORP  PC  BOX  1050  SITKA  AK  99835 

JAMES  J  ALBERTIW.  1575  EYE  STRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ 

Km  M  AlBEBTINt.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #209  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

H  MEADE  ALCORN  JR ,  ALCORN.  BAKEWEU  &  SMITH  ONE  AMERCAN  ROW  HARTFORD  D  06103 

FREDERttK  1  ALOERSON,  1730  M  STREH,  NW,  #607  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DONALD  C  ALEXANDER.  MORGAN  LEWS  6  B06UUS  IIOO  M  ST.,  NW.  #800  NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do — . 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

NAHO  L  ALEXANDER,  245  SECOND  STREET.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

WIUIS  W  ALEXANDER,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ..i — 

MAXTON  AUCOX  400  FIRST  ST    NW  RN  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20O01 

ROBERT  G  ALLEN   511  C  STR[[T  Nt  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

ALLJANQ  AGAINST  HANDGUNS  PO  BOX  75700  WASHINGTON  K  20013 

ALLIANCE  OF  AMERCAN  INSURERS  1501  WOODFIELD  ROAD,  #400  WEST  SCHAUMSURG  H  6019S 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY,  1925  «  STREET.  NW.  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

ROBERT  F  AUNUT.  950  L  ENFANT  PLA2A,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

AlLTEl  CORPORATION,  100  EXECUTIVE  PARKWAY  HUDSON  OH  44236 

JOSEPH  C  ALIWAROEN,  220  DANIEL  WEBSTER  HWY  SOUTH  MERRIMACK  NH  030S4 

HARVEY  ALTER,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062  . 


MCHAU  J  ALIIER,  1000  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

THOMAS  H  ALTMEYER,  1575 1  STREH.  NW,  #525  WASHINGTOH  DC  20005 

RCARDO  R  ALVARADO,  2550  M  STREET,  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

SUSAN  L  ALVARADO,  1771  N  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UMON.  AFKK.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNKW,  NATL  CAP  DIV  689.  inO  INDIANA  AVE  .  NW.  #4«  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 

ROBERT  P  AMBROSE.  14615  LME  OAK  ROAD  EDEN  PRAIRIE  MN  55344 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  FAMH.V  PHYSICIANS,  1740  WEST  92ND  ST  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64114 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY.  SUIH  300  HOI  VERMONT  AVE.,  N  W  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

AMERCAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATHN,  1400  K  STREH.NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

AMERCAN  ARTS  AOIANCE.  424  C  ST ,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002,. 


AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSEUNG  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304... 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS,  1300  NORTH  17TH  ST ,  #1010  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROCESSORS,  PO  BOX  269  EU2A8ETHT0WN  PA  17022 

JWRICAN  ASSN  OF  PORT  AUTHORITIES,  INC.  1010  DUKE  ST  ALEXANDRW  VA  22314 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN,  2401  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

AMERCAN  AUTOM06IU  ASSN,  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 - 


METROPOUTAH  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  OF  HARRIS  COUWY.. 

MUTARY  ACCESSORCS  SERVCE  ASSN.  MC 

MORGAN  STANLEY  1  CO,  MC - 

MOTHN  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

NATMNAl  CABLE  TELEWBN  ASSN. 

NATHNAL  fOOIBAa  IfJOK 

NEW  YORK  All 

PUROUTOR.  MC 

RAUSCHER  PIERCE  REfSNES,  MC 

RETAR,  TRADE  ACTION  CQAUTHN,, 


RMGUNGBROS  BARNUM  AND  BAUY  _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CD 

TEXACO,  INC -... 

TEXAS  AJR  CORPORATWN 

TRWRARY  CORP - 

WEBER  HAU  SALE  (  ASSOQATIS.  MC.. 

WERTHEMI  t  CO 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POLICY  OFFa.... 
2AU  CORPORATION 


AMERCAN  SK  OF  ASSN  EXHUTIKS..... 
AMERCAN  BUSINESS  OONFEROCE.  MC.. 


HELEN  WOOEU.  HAIBACH  ESTATL.. 
ARIZONA  PUBUC  SERVCE  COMPANY.. 

AUGNPAC 

BECma  GROUP,  MC.. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  PORMATION  THROUGH  DMOENO  RBmESimT.. 

D6ABLE0  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

EASTERN  AIR  UNES,  MC 

GETTY  SYNTHETK  FUELS.  INC 

FRtEHOS  COMM  ON  NATWNAL  LEGBUTION 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN., 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  MMNTENANCE  OF  WAY  EHPUKB., 
CA,R.E. - 


SiSOM 


im» 


IO,3SO.0t 


1,275JI0 


300.00 
3,12SJ0 


512.00 

4U0 

22JI 


3.71141 
2.SM.00 
14J73il 


S7« 


95« 
KM 


2tS.MI 
57,10 


INOO 


19M 


U2.H 


HJD 


9S.S1 


xsnxi 


S12S 


COMMUNCATIONS  SATEUJTE  CORP... 


KOUSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO....- 

US  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE -.;.- 

NATIONAL  RHAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

MINING  t  RECUMATHN  COUNCH.  OF  AMERCA.. 

SKNAL  COMPAMES,  INC - 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS. _-. 


COOPERATIVE  POWER  ASSOQATm.. 


7iH« 


200JIO 

2njio 

4JS7.I4 
IJOOJt 


3j000J0 
ItlSSJO 


26.723J2 
47J74J4 


947  J7 
12J4112 


MX164 


17li3 
IjKOO 


20.00 
50J0 

U00.06 


70.01 

vuaan 


92,242.0) 
20.913.06 


lOZiS 

11J32« 

24652 
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MBCM  a«wus  ttSN.  ii»  caiKituT  AKBO.  nw  »o«GTW  oc  mm ,....... 

NHCM  WSMBS  CO»BBa  MC.  10»  COMiCnCUT  KKUL  M.  #209  MOMGnM  K  7K» 

MUON  cnnr  tmk  mumo.  mc  mi  knsvivmw  mi.  m  iMSNMGnM  k  2«iiim — 

MOON  COUKa  FOR  OKU.  RUMtni.  IHO  I  STKH.  W,  fUO  »AS>«ei<lN  OC  2«0M 

unCM  coua  of  ur  msummo.  k.  ism  i  st,  m*  mshmctom  dc  van — 

MKIOM  FMM  aUKAU  F{0,  TVt  TOWT  AVf  PMR  ««  I  KMI 

AIHCW  FED  OF  IMOt  t  CONGKSS  Of  MUST1BN.  OKMUAIIOKJIS  16TH  ST.  W  WSMNGRM  DC  I 

MnoM  FQo  MMuF/ciues  ASSN.  ini  n  FT  lYU  vt.  MuwroK  vA  izm 

AmCM  FWWCM.  SIMSS  ASSN.  1101  I4TN  SI.  IM  MASWKTCN  K  n005 

AKKM  Fmsa  FQOO  MST.  1700  OlD  KAOW  ».,  §m  MOIAII  VA  Um 

MBKM  HEAim  M«  ASS*,  iro  15TN  STKT.  m  MASMMiai  K  ?0005  ..;_;™_ _i.j_ 

MKMCAR  mUMC  MSnTim  PUeUC  AffAMS  aHMTTO.  i;X  I  ST .  M  WASHMGIW  K  MOM 

MOEAM  HOKir  nmuCEB  ASSN.  PO  BOX  361  MMCO  OR  imt 

AmCM  HOSmAL  ASSN.  MO  t  un  SHOK  0(  OKAfiO  1  <K11  . 


AOCM  Hora  I  wra  assh.  m  snemi  Ayi  kw  m  *r  loois 

AWKAN  KT  OF  mCMMT  SMmK,  1(25  (  STIST.  M.  #1000  NASMMCTON  OC  »00(.. 
.SSJOWISI 


AMICM  MSUHIC  ASSN.  I 


m  YOT  NY  I0O3I. 


AmCAN  ENAa  naUC  AfHB  COM.  M4  t  CACna  STKT.  NW.  #412  IMSHMGTGNOC  20101  — 

MOCAN uMO nTuwa,  ira L ST. Nw wamam k 2oo3« — ^-.... _ 

AMBKAN  IfMUf  F«  EXP^  t  SHUnT  ASSSTANCL  127  C  ST.  NW.  #740  KMSHMETON  OC  2000L 

mKM  \JH»m  ASSN.  »  {  MBN  ST  CMCMO  I  MXll 

AmOVI  MLTIK  BMUY  ASSN,  MC.  73S  MXTM  WIB  STKH  #901  aUMIRS  M  UM — 

AWKAN  MAT  •Bimm.  W  8(1  3SS»  WASWNCTW  K  20007 

AHKAN  KOCAl  ASSN.  US  MXTH  OMOOM  ST  OCMO  I  UtlO.. 


MnCAN  KOCAl  CAH  t  mCW  ASSN.  SUTE  210  MIO  GMSKNOI  LANF  BnXSOA  ■>  2MM.. 

««KAN  KTAL  OHKTOI  ■MUFACTUKB'  ASSN,  2114  WTOIAl  Ot  GAMANO  H  7S401 

MnCAN  MNEB  COMFOEMX.  2200  ■UHQM)  AlfiUNOHA  M  22314 


MDKAN  REWSnffit  njOUSMEBASSN.  m  17407  DttJiS  MTUmATOM  ANOn  waKION  DC  20041. 


AKKM  MIOfAl  EKKT  COUNCa,  410  1ST  ST^  9  WASMMCTDN  K  70003.. 
I  NUKES' ASSN.  2420nBMC  n  lAKAS  CITY  W  WIOI 


AHKANI _, 

MOON  aPTaKTK  ASSN.  C/0  H  lOMN  D  TUOUN  SdO  WITUM)  AWHE.  SW.  #400E  WSNKIDN  DC  20U4. 

MncAR  nva  msttiute.  k.  2Co  woson  a«e  m  tor  nt  iook 

MmCAN  PETHOCNCN.  COKUnK  IIIS  H  STHET.  W>.  #1000  HMSNMGTDN  K  lOODt.. 

AinCAN  PETmna  MSTITUTE,  1220  L  si.  MW  IMSHKTON  K  20037 

MBKAN  PaMIK  KDCN.  MSN.  20  aEVT  CNASE  CKU  IMSMNGTDN  K  20015 

MKKAN  nSIAl  WOnS  IMON.  AHOD.  117  14T1«  ST .  IWnWSHNGION  K  20005 

MBKAN  PStOOHaCAl  ASSN.  1200  ITTH  Sim.  M  mSMMCnM  K  20036  

AMEMCM  PVauC  TMRSn  ASSN.  1225  CaMECIKUT  M..  m  HASWNCTON  DC  20031 

MKKAN  nmm  assn.  uii  mssaousetts  mt,  m  nasmmgidn  k  20031 

MBOCMI  MO  KUf  liAGUE.  MC.  275  WM  ST  NEWMCTW  O  06111 

MBKAN  CD  doss.  17TH  t  D  STKFTS.  M  WASMMCTON  DC  20006 

AKKAN  KTHAOEtS'  ASSN.  Pa  Sn  17203  UMSMU  (Y  40717 


AMEKM  SEED  IWDE  ASSN.  1030  ISTM  SIKH.  M.  #964  MASHMGIQII  X  20005  . 
AMEKM  SMOn  UNE  iMJOAD  ASSN.  2000  IMSSA0USET13  AVE.  NW  WASHMtTCN  U  2003S. 


I  DC  M9i». 


AmCAN  SOOETY  OF  ANESTMESOOGSIS.  1201  PENNSnvANU  AVENUE.  NM  NASMMCTDN  K  IMIt. 

AHBCAN  SOYIEAN  ASSOCWTDI.  tOO  HArrUW)  AlOUE.  S«.  #510  DMSMMGim  DC  20024 

AMEKAN  lOTV  WOWIT  ASSN.  7297  N  Iff  H«n  FAUS  OMCN  VA  22042 

AWKAN  lEXTU  IMUFACTUnS  OSnTUTf.  MC.  1101  CONNKTCUT  KiSUL  NW.  #300 

AWKAN  ffTEMB  OF  NOU)  WM  I.  IDKA  I  MEmW  (AWETS) ,  4647  RimES  BOUlfWM  UMMI  ■  Ttm... 

IWKW  mEMNMT  WXCAt  ASSN.  IS22  K  STIEn.  NW  #129  NAMNEION  K  20005 

AWNCAN  MAIBHMn  OrERATQIIS.  MC  1600  WISON  BOUUVAffi  #IMD  AWKIW  «  222DD. 

■MRS  J  NiTAT.  PC.  <44  N  CAnrasniEn  nw  1-.2  *ashwgrii  K  Toooi 

Di 

Di 

Bl 

Di 

Ol _ 

JM 1  miiun,  \m  f  siket.  m  wdsmmeioi  k  mm 

BMMH)  ANOerai.  1616  H  ST.  NW  NNSMNOON  K  20006 


K  m  MHBON.  MKMM  PETnUUM  COUNOl  1109  STAfUS  MU  KHt  MCHMM)  W  23231.. 

J  UN  AMSBON.  4111  FMNCONM  ■)  AlOMDNW  VA  27310 

MKS  A  ANDEHM  ».  1775  I  SIKH.  NW.  #710  WASHMCICN  K  2IM 

noetl  L  AMOSON.  0«  DEEK  DO  IBUNE  I.  61265 

Vm»  I  ARDEBON.  10  WESTRKT  MM  NITON  Q  06»7 ._ 

SllVa  C  ANHSON.  1700  OU)  BUOW  ID  IKliAN  VA  27102 

mm  C  ANOEBON.  1050  CONNECTKUT  AVE .  Mrjl300  WMMMSIW  DC  20130.. 
MUMI  C  AHOEBON.  1101  Itn*  SI.  NW  WAMKIoH  DC  20O36 
ANDREWS  I  ORIK  17X  PENNSVIVANW  AVE.  NW.  #700  NNSMNGTON  X  I 
DAMD  H  ANDREWS.  TWEf  EnMCNHD  CENTB  SM  FMCSCD  C*  941 1 1 . 

Oa 

LftRS  D  ANOmS  «.  1S75  PH  STKn  nw  #400  WSMHETDN  K  20006.. 


WDET  8  AMMEWS.  IIOO  CONNKTICUT  AVENUE,  <m.  #670  NASHRN^ON  K  20036 

»a  «.  ANtat  HOI  17TN  SUET  NW,  #704  WASHRCTON  K  20031 

lAY  ANBOFTTU  PBIBYIWWM  AVt.  9  WASMMeRM  X  20003 ■. 

J  DONALD  mtXl.  1050  ITTM  ST .  NW.  #500  NMSMMGTON  K  20031 

TOtUS  ANTHONY  1119  H  SIKH.  NW.  #510  WRSMMGTON  K  20006 

TWMAS  ANTOC  CASSON  CAIUGAND  t  WIKYN  2600  VKGMW  AVENUE.  NW,  #910  WRMNEIDH  K  20037. 
PAIBCR  1  ANIM,  IMO  I  STJEH,  NW  WSMMCION  K  20006 _ 

APMnrnr  t  omi  mume  assn  of  vKvanAN  wash,  k  i413  k  stht  nw.  #ioo 

JONN  0  AQUUR)  M..  1600  HOOE  ISUW  AVE  .  NW  «AS>RNGTON  K  20036 _... 

am  CMRST1AN  ANOJER.  1730  tMOOE  BUND  AVE .  NW  #213  WASHMCTDN  K  20036   

JOHN  ARO«.  1111  GATEMIU9  W  FMlSCMMCNVA  22047 

a  II  AU  ARCHUUTA.  1747  PENNSYIVANA  AVENUE,  NW.  3»  FL  WASMMGTO*  K  20006 

ARENT  F«  ome  PlOntM  t  UHR.  1050  ODMraiCUI  MENUE.  NW  aAOflNGniN  K  20036. 

•i 

Ol 

Ol 

-      Di 

Ot 
«  SSHUY  MWKMG.  1970  N  ST.  NW  WASMMEnil  K  2«3i. 

G.  R«r  ARNEn.  1600  INOOE  SUMO  AVENUE.  NW  WASNMGTON  K  20036 

ARNOID  t  PDRIO.  1200  NEW  NAWSMRS  AVE.  NW  NASMMCION  K  20036.. 

Dl 

k 

III 

Ol _ 

CARl  F  ARNOIO.  1100  OONNECICUI HIL.  NW  WSHMCn  K  20031 

Dl _ 

Dl. 

Dl.. 


OC  21005 


E>N*I«/CM 


MIMW  IfWII  (FOR  47TH  SIHT  PNOn). 

NATW*  SAIEUm  CA«i  ASSH 

MRTHROF' CORP  

PAN  AKKAN  WORU)  ADWArS,  MC 

SOIM  ENERGY  MXETIHES  ASSN 

IHCMfSON  WKAl 

NMDUl  ASSN  OF  IMHJFACTUREB .. 

NAIVMl  GRANGE   _ 

AKKAN  PETNOUIM  MST 


NAIOMl  ASSN  OF  WHOtESAlBMBimimiB— . 

DORE  (  COMPANY 

KH«Rg80N.VtXS. „.... 

AMEKAN  FKUIN  FQOO  MSI 

MIKODRMS,  IC  _ 

MOmOENT  KTROUUH  ASSOQAinN  OF  AHMCA. 
SPWE  9IVOS,  K  OF  AWnCA 


KCUIOei  DOYU  BROWN  1 ENERSEN  (FOR;  AWAC.  MCh^. 
KCUTCMEN  DOYU  BROWN  I  ENERSEN JrM:  CASOf  tCOM. 

OOaimf  FC*  EOUTABU  COMPEKSAin 

ON  CORP _ _ 

mm  GAS  WE  LME  ca 

CONGRESS  MATCH 

TIXMO,  RC.  ___. 

NATHNM  ASM  ASSN.  MC ~ 

SAMMHTAN  HEMTH  SBIVCE 

lAMMMEKA  CORPORAIOI 


m. 


WE  L  ARHOU).  tOSO  IHH  SIRST.  Mi.  #1I2t  NNSHMGIDN  OC  20l3l-_ 

SANOY  ARHOU.  2020  »  ST    NW.  #200  WASMNCTDN  K  20006 

NAN  AROH.  600  WW  HSfY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001  „. 

ASaii  t  WNR*.  SUnE  603  1302  IITM  ST.  Ml  NASMMGIDN  K  20036 

UD  ASHLEY.  PC.  1735  NCW  YOR  AMEMIt  MR.  6n  Fl  HMSRNGIOH  DC  TOM.. 

Dd _ 

Dl.. 

Dl- 

l»- 

Di.. 

Ol. 

Dl.. 


MUniAL  MFU  ASSH  OF  MBL. 

l«OT.  MC 

AMBKAN  AUTOHOtRi  ASSN 

OCaOENTAL  (KMKAl  CORP 

NKD  CORPORATION __^. 

CENTML  STATES  9  t  SW  AREAS  HEAim  WElfARE  I  PEHSRJN  RMS.. 

GUMOMN  UFl  MSURANCE  CO  OF  AAKmU  

MOTOR  AN»-EflU«WNT  HANUFKTURERS  ASSOQMNN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

TUeuiAR  CORP  OF  AMOKA.  MC 

AMERCAN  MNMG  CONGRESS 

MnOIAL  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMEKA 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EXPORnRS  t  NIPORTBB  (MB). 

AMBKAN  TMOMG  t  PNOOUCTION  CORP... 

Fuoi  coRraunoN  

SACRAMENTO  MUMOPAl  UTHITY  OtSTMa- 

NBHO  FLflSCMMANN  

AMBBCAN  MOM  6  Smi  MSDTUn  . 
CORPORATE  PROPERTY  MVESTOB.... 
MEAO  CORPORATDN 


JOSEPH  ASNOOH.  1957  E  SI  NW  WASMMCTOH  K  20006 


gUHIANA  PEnOUUM  CORP 

nWENOl  LABORATORCS.  MC 
NAinui  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPOMeS.. 

ALUANCE  FOR  JUSna 

CQALJTKN  CN  SMONNG  OR  HEALTM 

AWnCM  INTERNATIONAl  GROUP.  W... 
FEDERAL  HOME  UMN  MORTGAa  CORP.. 

MVWG  TRUST  CO 

BM  COVOHAnOR 

NMNil  CORPOIAKM. 


LYNOt  I  CO,  K 

NATOML  ASSH  OF  S^AIE  SAVMGS I  UMN  SUPERMSOB.. 

JC  PBMEY  CO.  MC 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONDMnORS  OF  AMERBR 


31.K9JS 

5J7500 

3S6.47000 

I7J7O00 


105.230.00 


3.240.00 


6.001M 
212J9t20 


14.25000 
36.14519 

0.537.10 


U14.00 
59.421.00 


13.500.00 
1.49163 


UIMO 


1.I25lM 


21Jt2.1S 
12172 


314.777  77 


42.l7tS9 
19.41315 
73.11100 


2M.MI 
2M.M 


3M00 

42.764  37 

6.95047 

1^3500 

276.73067 

7.50000 


3.0001)0 
1.50000 
4.10100 
4.Me.M) 


14500 

3KI0O 

1.00000 


10.50110 
5.00000 
5.00000 


IBIOOO 
500  01 


500.10 


137.31 


311.11 


34.15501 
29.95411 


51770 

40.116.17 

6000 

2.50000 

30000 


Lonoo 

I7S00 
126000 
1.50000 


2IJ2 
a9l750 
3.MI000 


31J6125 
4.49313 
6.03591 
6.144  00 
9.26500 

105.73000 

131.40673 
3.74000 

11.62500 
6,000.00 

31.15310 


5.1IJ02 
36i4S19 

11,00733 


1.314n 
92.672  02 
5J97M 
14.34619 
6.156  39 
2,91249 
6,50000 
34,467  II 


2JI100 
1,12500 

Wm\i 

77995 
2J4000 


247.10140 


57J87n 
19.413 12 
73.111  W 


1IM2  77 

300.00 

2.00000 

11J5000 


1.049  00 
4,71219 
30000 
42.764  37 
6.950n 
1.23500 
1.90445 


25360 


3JM4I 


34000 
MOO 


33510 


».90 


50934 

2.954  09 
12841 


100 

47311 

900 


lOM) 


14.153.1$ 
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Oriauiliaioi  Mnriial  Fji^ 


ASIAN  PAOFC  ECONOMIC  EDUCATlONAt  CUITURAI  ORGANIZATION.  PO  BOX  191  HANIIA.  PHILIPPME... 

ASPHALT  ROOFING  MANUFACTURE ftS  ASSOCIATION  62U  MONTROSE  ROAD  ROOKVILU  MD  20152 

ASSOCUTfD  CREDIT  BUREAUS.  INC.  PO  BOX  218300  16211  PAM  10  PUCE  HOUSTON  TX  77014 

ASSOCIATED  EMPIOYEB,  MC.  SUlIf  315  A  1272  N  MAM  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  71212 _.. 

ASSOCUTED  GENERAL  CONTRACTOB  OF  AMERICA.  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASMMGTOH  K  20006 ., 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  BOREDICAL  RESEARCM,  1275  X  SIREH.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 .^ 

ASSOCIAnON  FOR  THE  WPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RWEII,  10  BROADWAY  ST  LOUIS  MO  63102._ ™ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  lAW  SCHOOLS,  ONE  DUPONT  ORCLE  NW  #370  WASMMGTON  K  20036 - — 

ASSOOAIOI  OF  AMERICAN  PUBltSHERS  .'005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

ASSOCUnON  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS   AMERICAIt  RAILROADS  BLOC.  SUITE  720  1970  L  ST .  NW  WBHMGTOH  K 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  VfTERmARY  MEDICAl  COIUGIS  1522  X  STREfl.  NW,  #8?J  WASHINGTON  K  20005..^. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PDOaSSING  SERVIO  0RGAN12ATI0NS,  1300  NORTH  \m  STRtn,  #300  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRWL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERXX  1050  31ST  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  200^ .^^. 

ASSOCWnON  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES,  1346  CONNECIICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #228  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.... 

GEORGE  )  ASIE.  1825  I  ST   NW  #607  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

ATLANTt  RICHflELD  CO  515  SOUTH  FLOWER  SIREH  LOS  ANGElfS  CA  90071 

FRITZ  E  AnAWAY   1600  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  1  AUOELLO  PO  BOX  269  ELIZABETHTOWN  PA  17022 

AUDO  RECOROMG  RIGHTS  COALITION.  PO  BOX  33705  WASHMGTON  K  20033 - 

KEMTH  t  AUER.  1800  MASSJORJSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

XIHN  D  AUSTIN  JR.  1920  N  STRET.  NW  WASWIGION  K  20036 . 

RONALD  R  AUSTM,  1201  16TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


AUTOMOTIVE  PARI^  REBUILOERS  ASSN  6849  DID  DOMMION  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101.. 

JOHN  S  AUTRY.  2000  L  STRtn,  NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

AVENEl  ASSOOATtS  INC,  PO  BOX  53131  WASHMGTON  K  20009 

GEORGE  C  AXTELL,  122  C  ST .  M».  #740  WASHMGTON  K  20001 _. 

WILLIAM  H  AXTMAN,  RM   160  950  N  GLEBE  RO  ARUNGTDN  VA  22203 

CRAIG  H  BAAS  1800  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 - 

JED  I  BAB8IN,  4910  NORTH  27TH  STREH  ARIMGION  VA  22207.. 


HOPt  M  BA8C0CX.  64S  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  9  WASHMGTON  DC  20DD3... 

DALE  R  BABOtt.  1700  N  MOORE  ST  HOSSIYN  VA  22209 

CARl  E  BAGGE.  COAL  BWLDMG  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MAN  N  BAGGETT  815  15TH  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

GEORGE  F  BARiY  N  ,  PO  BOX  21  MONTGOMERY  AL  36101 

PAUL  C  BAJUY  IR    108  COLUMBUS  ST  ARIMGION  VA  27204 


WRIIAM  W  BAILEY   1050  17TH  STREH.  NW,  #650  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 -_.. 

JUOITH  L  BAJRD  1333  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVt ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

XMN  BAIZE  CAPlia  GALLERY  BLDG ,  #510  600  MARYUNO  AVENUE.  SW  NASHMGIDN  DC  20024 .. 

EDWARO  R  BAJER.  1015  15TH  ST.  NW,  #802  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

BAKER  8  BOTTS  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt    NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006 

Do  

BAXIR  8  HOSTHLER,  818  CONNECTCUT  AVE    HW  WASHINGTON  K  70006 

DAVID  BAKER  530  7TH  ST ,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

EMIL  F  8MER.  1303  NEW  HAMPSWRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 . 

GERALD  tMER.  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

JAMES  m  IMBt  1(00  RMOOE  SUUW  AVENUE.  N  W  WASMMGTON  K  20036 - 

XflTH  L  BAKER,  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW.  #600  WASMMGTON  DC  2O0O7 

LISA  BAKER  1730  X  STREH,  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

QUINTtR  S  BAKER  PO  BOX  8091  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

NALDON  L  BAKER,  1015  15TH  STRtn.  NW.  #802  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

i  EASON  BAICH  )R    PO  BOX  306  BMMINGHAM  AL  35201 

S  EASON  BALCH,  PO  BOX  306  BNIMMGHAM  AL  35201  

H  R  BALIKW,  333  THORNAU  ST  EDBOH  NJ  08818 - 

CHRISTIAN  BALLANTYNf.  214  N  HENRY  STRfET   #203  MADISON  Wl  53703.. 


EMRkvei/CM 


OMTEOARIMB., 


WrnON  PCTURf  ASSN  OF 
AMBKAN  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROCE) 


FARM  CREOFI  COUNOl 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 


WERSEAS  BXCATKM  ASSR.. 


SPEMW  CORPORATION 

FIORRM  DEFENOBB  OF  THE  ENVMONHBIT  . 

AMBKW  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SECURITY  ASSSIRRCE.. 

AMBKAN  BOLER  MANUFACIURBIS  ASSN.  W 

AMERICAN  BM  ASSN 

SMPBURDBB  COUMCR.  Of  MBKA 

NAIOMl  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

BOBNG  COMPANY 

MIXINAl  COAL  ASSN  . 


BALLARD  SPAMt  AROREWS  t  MGERSOIL  1150  K  SIREH.  NW.  #1100  NASHRKnON  K  TOOK. 

(to _ - «. 

to -. 

to 

to 

to 

to ;... _ 

to .,;;-::-.. .;-,;:-;.. - 

THOMAS  M  8AUH,  m  16TH  SIKET,  NW  WASMMGION  K  20006.. 


FHUP  A  BANGERI.  1010  WISCONSM  AVENUE.  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  K  70007. 
CHARUS  E  BANGERI.  PC .  1875  EYE  STREn,  NW,  #300  NMSHMGTON  K  20006 - 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATION.  100  FIOERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

JAMES  T  BANKS  600  MARYUNO  AVE  .  SW.  #607  WASHINCTON  K  20024 

PATTY  BANKSON.  1030  15TH  STRET.  NW.  #976  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

DELMAR  X  BANNU.  IMO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW,  #604  WASMMGION  DC  20038., 

ROBERT  D  BANMSIBI.  I5IM  8  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70005 -., 

JUOY  BARONXf.  555  NEW  JERSY  AVENUE,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20001 

ROBERT  0  BARKER.  801  NORTWAND  TOWERS  WEST  SOUTHFItLD  Ml  48075 

THOMAS  H  BARKSQALE  IR    1220  L  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

DONNA  R  BARNAKO,  1200  15TH  STREET  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20005. 


WILLIAM  1  BARNOS,  1000  CONNEOICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGION  K  70036 

BARNES  RCHAROSON  t  COIBURN.  1819  H  ST  .  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do  

Do 

BAHNrn  8  AlAGIA.  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET  NW  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

BARNETT  VINGLING  8  SHAY.  1090  VERMONT  AVE.  NW.  #810  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

NEIL  0  BARON  BOOTH  8  BARON  122  EAST  42ND  ST  HEW  YORK  NY  10168 — 

lAMES  C  BARR  1840  WIISON  BOUlfVARO  ARUNGION  VA  22201 

ROBERT  *  BARRIl.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

HARVEY  BARRISON.  791  BR(W)WAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10007 

JAMES  E  8ARTLEY.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #410  WASHMGTON  X  70005 

MARK  A  BARTNER,  100  MARYUND  AVfNUE,  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

R  WILLIAM  BARTON   1000  POTOMAC  STREET,  NW,  #302  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

RXJWRO  A  BARTON,  1101  17TH  ST,  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  X  70036 

WALTER  F  BATCHELOR  12M  17TH  STRtn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DIANE  BAHMAN   1015  iSTH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  t  BATtS  IR    1100  CONNtaCUT  AVt,  NW  WASMMGION  X  20036 

OAVIS  M  BATSON   1155  15TH  STREn  NW,  #611  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

LAURIE  C  BATTLE   1709  NEW  YORK  AVf  ,  NW,  #801  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  F  BAHLES  MASSACHUSETTS  PHRUEUM  COUNCH  1 1  BEACON  ST .  #515  BOSTON  MA  02111  „ 

nam  L  BAUER  IR ,  1667  X  ST    NW  #650  WASHMGTOR  X  20006 _ 

BARBARA  BAUMAN,  1990  »  STRtn.  NW.  #480  WASMMGION  X  20036 

BARRY  H  BAUMAN.  777  14TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70005 

JAMES  R  BAXTER.  2033  K  ST ,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


BAYN  TABBERT  8  CAPEHART.  1575  I  STRtn  NW.  #1025  WASHMGTON  X  70005 — 

to _ 

to. 

to - 

to -. 

to V- 

to.. 


TINA  MARTS  BEACH.  I33I  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  21004.. 

BRua  A  BEAM,  1667  K  ST    HW,  #450  WASHMGTON  X  70006 

DONALD  S  BfATTIE,  1815  H  STRtn  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do  .^ 

CHRKTME  T  BEAITY.  1627  K  STRtn  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

HUBERT  BEATTY.  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20006 

LAURA  L  BEATY.  806  N  JEfffRSON  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22205 — 


MIERNAT10MM.  UMON  OF  BRCRUnOS  (  HlfD  OMFim. 

AlABAIM  RARRIMO  ASSN _ 

SOUnCRN  COMPANY  SBMCES.  MC 

MERCK  8  CO.  MC _ 

AIIARIK  RCHfaO  CO 

AMBKAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOQAIUR. 


AMBKAN  OORSUITMG  ENGMEEB  COUNOl .. 

HOUSTON  UGHIMG  8  POWBI  COMPANY 

POM20R.C0 „ 

OfVaANO  MSimiTE  OF  afCIRQNCS -^ 

IEJH3UE  OF  WDHOI  VDTEB  Of  THE  US .u-. 

Rfn  RESBIVE  ASSN _ 

AR  LME  PILOTS  ASSN _ 

NATIONAL  RIFU  ASSN  OF  AMBl.. 


FEOBIAIION  EMPIOYMENT  8  GMMRCE  SBMZ. 

AMBKAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE _.... 

HflENDSMPHtlASSN, 


AMBKAN  CONSUIIMG  ENGMEEB  COUNOL.. 

BAIOI  8  BMGHAH  {m  UUIHEn  OWMIY  »M^,  MC) 


BALCM  8  BMGHAM  (FOR  SOUMRN  COMPANY  SBIVCES. 

M  HUB8)  CORP, 
SIERRA  CLUB 


J 

AfUNIIC~iOiCE  m  MARITME  HBVIAGE  OORSBNAIDR.. 
DEUWARE  RIVER  FORI  AUIHORnY. 
PMHADEIPHU  PORT  CORPORATION.. 
PORT  OF  WHMMGION.  DEUWARE ., 


i^tlUlt 


829693 
6IJ5005 


13.2S3J1 
24jmil0 

soon 


12101 


i412S 


1.20D.I1 
IJOMl 
UlMl 


UjMJD 

3,11500 


U4412 


ISOJt 
37111 
3W.« 


1.1U.(7 
(7Jt 


61.55005 


13JS311 
UD399 

"ijiiiji 


11J10.05 


us 


(3JD 


35.10 


11244 

cnn 


"W50« 
962.50 


mn 


SOUTH  JBBEY  FORI  CORFORATHH.. 

THAN  OCEAN  SYSTEMS.  MC 

TREASURE  SALWB.  MC 

US  CQMMdIEf  FOR  UNCEF.. 


MILK  MOUSTIY  FDUNOAHON/INTL  ASSN  OF  «  CREAM  HFB. 

GROCERY  MANUFACIURBB  OF  AMBKA,  MC. 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABU _ , 


WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  MC ..-,,.- 

NATXMAL  BIMD  OF  YOUNG  MB|-S  CHRSIMN  ASSRS. 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNCR. _. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUBB  OF  DC  Ui. 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURBB 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN ;. 

JAPAN  ECONOMK  MSTTIUTE  OF  AMBKA 

EHA  VENHIEABRIK  WIIHEIM  FRIIZ  Kt 

FLOROA  OIRUS  MUTUAL 

TARTARC  CHEMCALS  CORPORATION .. 


CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBUC  AFFANtS  COUNOL 
(^BANK.  NA 

STANDARD  8  POOR-S  CbRFORATOi;:!!:!! 
NATIONAL  MU  PROOUQB  FEOBIATOI ,...., 

GENERAL  ELECIRC  CO 

C  A  SHEA  8  COMPANY,  MC.. 


NATIONAL  MOUSIRW.  TRANSPORTATION  LfAGUE... 
REUGMIS  COAUHON  FOR  ABORTION  RK»TS.  MC.. 
FEDBIATION  EMPlOYMOd  8  GUDANCE  S8IVICE.. 

DIRECT  MARKEIMG  ASSN _ 

AMERCAN  PSYCHOIOGCAL  ASSR 

FERTILIZER  INSIHUIE 

M08H.  ON.  CORP 

ETHYL  CORPORATION. 


US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOQATIORS.. 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST 

ARMCO 

OEIROII  EDISON  COMPANY 

US  CHAMBER  OF  COHMBCE. 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  EMPIOYEB  QJUNQL... 

AMBKAN  CANCER  SOOETY 

LEXHa  CORPORATION 

NATCRAL  son  DRMK  ASSN 

NEW  HIERCY  CORPORATBN ;. 

SUGM  USEB  GROUP -.: — 

VMATBl — 

FRANK  W  WNME  8  SON.  W 

GBCRAl  ELfCIRC  CO - 

AMBKAN  aECIRC  VOm  9RVCE  CORP 

AMBKAN  PETROCMEMCAL  CONSUMBS 

RAN.WAY  UBOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

SI  JOE  MMBMLS  CORP.. 


1.32US 


3DilO 


4j40.n 


Lsnn 

5jN.ll 
1.74175 

Stun 


imin 


lOOOJl 
4JI6SJ1 
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SDIM 
11H0.I0 
1.12Me 

SMUO 
3J21N 


3.MQ.0D 

451.00 

l.(«Ut 


61.19 


42251 
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75il 
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37U2 


372.2S 

223JS 

74.15 

74.4S 


isiie 

331.(0 
27132 
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313$ 
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390.05 
25.00 
139  J9 


7J0M0 
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ASSOCIAIED  GBKRAl  CONTRACTOB  Of  AMBKA. 
NAIRJNAL  PARC  8  CONSBtVATHN  ASSOQATION ... 


37110 
3H.2t 

WMJl 
7.S00JH) 


144J0 


SOOiW 


150.00 
52100 


13S.(0 


4.W 
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(Net  aurr  k.  no  Broom  hums  \m  itw  ctkt,  m  wamem  oc  2«D6.. 

KM  A.  Koeo,  im  I  sn«T.  m.  tvnwameim  oc  ?ow 

EDMia A. ata a.  ino i sner. m wamtBm xmib     

foor  1  Hoa  M I  mmmes  mn.  rioi  n  msncr  t  hosc 

MUJMw  nmr.  iioi  ism  sr.  w  wsmkiqh  k  jooos ._ 

m  oMus  wmm.  ii  mMotoD  «st.  #20?  omlmb  ot  mv 

iTDM  L  asK.  un  ■  snn.  m.  #1204  msmkton  k  nm 

nma  l  acoa.  imo  l  siwt.  m  iMSMMGiai  k  tkh 

CMS1VW)  M  aESMMM.  ?«M0  43n  IMJOyGUSTON  IIT  1130 

aoKr  a  aEOS,  not  e  sner.  m  waMcnii  k j«u7 

OMMI  L  Wmt  Ml  IITM  SIKH.  m.  #«M  WSnEICM  DC  NOa(. 

MR  aOJWBI.  IM  TMM)  MOU.  K«  fOR  »  10072 

DOMLD  I.  aaCM.  SIOCO  NMO  MMaHOI.  ONtAM)  CMMM  JR  3  D 

«UMi»  I  acu.  Kii  comai  iomx  sim  srac  m  2«aai 

HOWM  H.  aai.  1400 1  si.  m.  #1000  wsMOKia  k  20030 

MKin  EKinT  aai.  pa  am  »m3  m  hsh  m  taxn. 

mm  n  aEUAMY.  loao  ■  sr.  m  msmmgtom  oc  2003c 

MKS  p  aoiK  a  ovnn  oku.  m.  $m  NASHKnn  oc  2mi 


ana  h«f<u)  iooo  oisn  sua.  i>2«oo  ««i«CTai  vt  22209 

swrmu  BouMBH  «.  1101  ioaan  Kn.  m  wasmngtoi  u  nooL. 
•UN  II  auMTT  is;s  en  sncn.  m.  #ii»  msacroi  k  20ods 

aCVERT  L  aEMTT.  ItSO  I  SnCH.  M  mSMETCN  OC  2000t 


CAIMOM  aOWTT,  1700  PfHBnVMM  MC.  M  #730  MSMMETON  OC  2t00t 

MUM  C  aBKTT  R    1333  m  WMPSMH  «Vl    M  WASMNGTON  OC  20030 

aEMXT  SHTN  I  LAUGM.M  2001  fmK»  QAMS  HKHWAX   fSOl  MUKIOI  VA  mO.^ 
te 

HKOon  1  aeGw  ■.  lus  en  siasr.  m.  »«g  wAswreni  oc  aiaai 

•wcf  c  acnoN.  is/s  En  si.  o«r.  #?»  wMiwaai  oc  20001 

ran  aoBOH.  SOI  umon  shki.  #sot  MSMUf  m  12219 

MR  E  acmw.  N  I  pfTKUua  coma.  i7o  w  stati  st  nenw  w  oaooa 

OOKI L  aoG  « .  too  mmjm  avewc.  sv  wtsMMcrai  k  20024.. 


MSTEM  FUUS  ASSKMnCN.  OC 
lESnO  PETIOLEUII  COH>  

AoacAN  pnofiM  KTmm. 

nncoiMaaFAUEKTt  

wnoMi  coRsnucms  AssooAini. 

■OniM  NHHMXNT  BAMflS 
CltMniUSA,OC 

GBKJM  aOTWS  COOP       

MWUIY  01  WM.  MC      

AHBCAN  fORO)  SEUVKE  ASM.. 


nOCIU  4  GAMU  MANUFACTUMC  CO 

IM0I  [ikU.  OASUAU  PUVUS  ASSM 

CAHMlMN  njOUUO  PO0OU2IB  ASSN „, 

IMTIO  ASSN  or  MYWN  t  VP«N  Of  UK  I  nKFic 

AMRAN  AIMITSNC  FtKMrCN  _ 


(H»  ABocM  sac  Of  aWOBBS  AUnOB  t 


iMsnen  CO  asmim 

PAUMO  t  CEIOBX.  OC 

puauswB) 
PAumo  t  csHsa.  mc  (Foi  NAnowi  scmooi  miMranATioN  assni 

PAUMM  I  CEMU.  MC  (F0(   SOUTMEM  OUfOMH  UK  TtANSlI  06- 

nagi 

TOW.  oc 

MBKMnCWMM. 


pnn  I  OEac.  aEK  t  assooaies  mi  obmm  aubue.  not  wasmhoh  k  2oaot„ 

KBECCA  i  lER^  900  17TH  ST    Ml.  f  llOO  «ASMNCnN  X  20030 

a  ■  lEKE.  120S0  tMXXMMO  AW  OETOOT  IN  U203  

an  aoGUND:  laoo  mssacmisetts  aknue.  m  vasmngiqn  oc  2oa« . — 

EDWN  a.  aEKSMR.  TWEE  SEMAIE  nXEOO  OH  43003  

PAUl  a  aEBGSOR.  2S50  ■  ST ,  ION.  f  770  MAHKICN  K  20037 

twMO  aen.  211  d  si .  se  vasiongton  k  20003 

FUNI  aKTT  aEnjN.  us  ISTH  ST.  M(  #210  WOORCnM  K  2001$ 

UlEN  BeiHN.  2000  I  ST .  M.  #320  NNSMNGTON  K  20036 

MSOH  s  aemti.  2020 1  sr^m.  #2so  wsMNeTON  oc  20006 


■tUW  %.  OBBMI.  nil  GAhNOUSE  K  FAUS  OUICH  M  22047 

■MY  E.  aeMMMB,  laao  «imint  akmie.  Ml.  #soo  msMNnoN  oc  aiH- 
OMUS  aewMoi.  2«o  i  sr,  mi.  #200  nashnston  k  20000 

OGWU  C  aEMOlilS  H  SI.  1^  MUNNGICN  K  20062 

GEOEE  I.  aONStEK  1730  I  SI,  Ml  MtSNMCION  OC  20000 

Ml  0.  aenr.  »i3  o  sr .  mi  wsMMEnR  oc  20002. 

Oa 

Od. 

Di. 


mm  s.  OEBOR  ■.  172S  wmem  dams  mty.  >9oo  muretor  m  laat- 

aOflOT  OETZ.  1101  14TH  SIHT.  Ml.  #1100  lASMCmi  DC  2000S- 


BEVEnr  EiminBES.  oc  i90i  n  ran  am  dim.  #302  aossm  m  22m.. 
cwim.  Kvosoov.  1200  isn  siaei.  mi  wsmhekm  k  2000s _. 

RAUH  A  anEBHMN.  ONE  anjMSMO  PIAU  SW»  I.  60077 

AM  T  aO.  1726  ■  STIEn.  Ml.  #701  WASMNGTON  OC  20036 

MB  N  aHMW.  177S  PENNSnVANM  AVE  .  Ml  WASMNGTON  OC  lOaOt 

ME  aUU.  117  I4TM  ST.  Ml  WASMHGTQN  K  2000S _ - __ 

atiKSNatnKS.PC.  2a33(ST.  wi  #300 wASHNcraN oc 20000 

Dl 


Wl  SCNOUI FOWW  HAVS  I  mOOi  (RK  MBID14MBC0)- 

MBKM  coum  or  ufe  insurance,  oc „ 

pnza  at _ „ 

ATIANTK  aWflElD  CO ., .    , 

ECONOWOt  

HUGHES  AWttn  COMPANY 

■EYEM«A(USa  COMPAW 

MBBCM  CYANAMD  CO 

IBKSSEE  MUQW  ASSN 

MBKM  PmiOUUM  MST 

MOCAN  FARM  aMKAU  FED 


SEMMO  CORPOMknON  _ 

HDRHMOOO  or  WMIENAHCE  CT  RMT  EMUVES.. 

NATOIAL  aURAl  EliOIIC  COOPEUIM  ASSN 

raUW  nUST  COMPANY 

U)  MOUSTRK  MC 

EMMOHMENIAl  POUCY  MSTITUTl „ 

CRAY  lESEAiO.  MC  „„ 

OONSMH  ENERGY  COUNQl  QE  AMBBOL. 

MMNED  GOHHUMCAinKMC 

AKRCAN  AimMMf  /^ 

FUSBU  PMMGMG  ASSOQAim.. 

RAIOM  FIOERAIW  OE  FEI»Al  BHUYOS... 

US  CHAMWI  or  COMKOa . 

AOHCM  MSUMNCE  ASSN 

MnCM  OBWIERS  IKAT  PROOUCTS  GROUP   

CBORE  MnONAl  HIBIPROrESSIONNEL  D(  lECONOMC  UmH 

COMMIIU  TO  ASSURE  IW  AVAIAHUTY  OF  CASEIN  „... 

FlDERAim  OES  EXPORTAIEURS  D(  VMS  1  SPIRITUEUX  (f  FWNCE.. 

AH  GENERAl  CORPORAim 

MKn  aET2  ASSOCIATES  MC  (FOR  AUBAMA  NOSmAl  ASSnAIOl).. 


Um  m  MUMGS,  410  FKT  SnOI.  SE  MASHMCION  K  20003 
LEON  d  aUMGSJNC  1«0  I  SI..  Ml.  #7U  MASMMGTON  K  20030. 


ORKH  HomoN  arme  PciKa  »  MBEBOR.  U1N  aon  uu  oomcnoff  MC.  Ml  < 

Dl 

Oa _ 

Do 


I K  Km... 


ARPBCMHEAtrH  CARE  ASSN 

!  BRUNMO  CORP  - 

MTERNAnONAL  MNERAIi  I  CMEMCAl  CORP _ 

,  FOUY  LAMCER  HOUARMKM  I JACOSS  iFCt  WS  CORraMnOM)- 

AMERCM  P05IA1  OOHRS  UHCN.  Aa-OO..^ . 

HMAfrUOYO.  At 

I  PORT  USERS 

;  PRNATE  TRUCK  OOUNCH  OF  AMER  MC __. 

I  SDUn  DAIDTA  DEPI  OF  mANSPORTAnM.  ON  OF  I 

;  SIIAHSMP  CONRRENCES 

I AKRCM  MRIEM  ENERGY  COUNCI... 
,  STAn  or  MMANA 
lAlASOM.  MC 

AlASM  RANKERS  ASSN 

AlASM  PWnC  BANCORPORAma.. 

MASKA  POMEI  AUTMOMTY 


k- 


Oi. 
Oi.. 


N>SKA  TEAMSTERS^MPIOYEI  PBSBN  TRUST.. 

AIKRAOA  HESS  

CWSIA  CORP 

GUY  or  SI  GEORGE.. 

FRST  FEOERAl  BAM  OF  AlASM,  SI. . 

SEAUSXA  CORP     

SI  GEORGE  TANAC  CORP 

TEAMSmS  lOCAl  9S9 


MUMRI I  BRMHOFBt  1015  I5IH  SIBHT.  NW.  #a02  NNSNMeRM  OC  20005 „ ..„. 

OMUS  a  BBHOP.  1225  CONNECIBIT  AVt.  Ml  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

BSfV  UBEIMM  COOK  PURCEU  0  lEYMXIS.  1200  17TM  STREa.  NW  7TH  FL  WUHNETOi  K  NUB. 
Dl „ _ 


k- 

k- 
k.. 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
Dl... 


OtRMS  A  Bn.  P.a  m  3905  SM  FRMOSOO  CA  94119. 

GERRf  BiORieflH.  IOOO  II  ST ,  NW.  #929  WASMNGTON  K  20006 _ 

BUa  HAMHim  STONE  t  KEUY.  PC .  324  WRTM  FAMFAX  STREO  ALfXANORU  VA  22314 .. 
k „ 


k- 
k- 


WESTMGMXJSEELiCTRCCaRP.. 
YUKON  PM3rK  CORP. 

MKnCM  CONSmiMG  ENGMEEIS  COMOl 

MHCM  PUBUC  TRANSIT  ASSN 

MBCM  IWORCYQIST  ASSN __.. 

MBhCMI  ntCt.  MC ..^^^...~^.. 

BOARD  or  TRACE  Or  KANSAS  CITY.  Wl.  MC 

ENSERCM  CORP 

FIVE  STATE  MCE  PRODUCERS  IK8UTM  CMV.. 

HARUY-OAWSON  MOTOR  CO.  MC 

OWA  BEEF  PROCESSORS.  MC 

MSStSSIPPI  POWER  tLKHT.. 
PESnODE  PRODUCERS  ASSN  . 

PBNEERCORP 

PIANTWS  PEANUTS 

PUaUC  SEOWTB  ASSN. 

SALOMON  BROTHERS,  MC 

WUfY  VCW  HOIDMGS.  INC 

WESTERN  PEANUT  GROWERS'  ASSN.. 

BECHTEl  POWER  CORP „ „ 

B  F  GOODRCM  CO 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 


ARHBCM  PETROFMA.  MC 

OORRNCM  REPUeUC 

QOVERNRKNT  OF  BAR8A0OS 

GOVERNMENT  Or  ST  LUOA 

MIERNATOtAI.  MEOKAl  CENIOB- 

lAMM  AEROSPACE 

MIURAl  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

SAUMN  BROTHERS.  INC  . 


TOM  G  BIACI.  2020  K  ST.  NW.  #200  WASMRGION  OC  20006 


SOUR  ENERGY  MDUSTRY  ASSN.. 
SQUIBS  CORP 
I  NATUNAl  FEDUAtiON  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEEI.. 


7ja200 
IJIBlOO 
6.4(U4 


1.60000 
SOOOO 
ISOJO 

2.500.00 


3.12000 

f&ao 


200.00 
3.75000 


9.60000 
9.60000 

IMO  00 
2JB7t0 


150.00 
AHlOO 


II&BI 


HOO 
5.06300 


450.00 


122.it 


15M0O 


4202 

7,S<000 
IjOOOO 


1J25.00 
5.25O1BO 


2.75100 


ia.$3&ll 


1JS417 
20J00M 


i75B0 
6,000.00 


02.50 


10000 
3.00000 
15.000.00 
6.00000 
2.10000 
4.SOO0O 
24.00000 
11.25000 
11.00000 
12,00000 


1.1BU1 


100.04 


BltJS 


mn 


2aa 


20500 
$0215 


21750 
BitJO 


21.00 


10,4«).00 


n.m 


14042 

2S.867  37 

32909 


2flJ0 


502JC 


182  JO 

■■■m.1 


44996 
1.03639 
1.52337 
5.42192 
1.360  S< 

7M6« 

SOI47 
1.7t62S 

336  79 
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ROOERTI  BLMXWEU.  eOGUt  GATES  ORE  THOMAS  OKU.  MR,  #900  RMSMRCTOR  DC  20005- 

Ot -- 

k — • 

k 

k ---~ 

BEv D  Buciioa.  iiw L'sSn;'*:  #  

BOWEN  BIMI  «-,  519  SW  TMRB iVE,,  #110  PORTUWOR  97204.._ 


DAVB  A  BIMI.  iooo  16TH  JIRHT.  NW.  #100  WASMNGTON  DC  20036.. 
NEAL  B  BIAM.  SUITE  J  11244  WAPIES  MU  »  FAMEAX  VA  »030 


ROSIYME  BLARE.  316  fWSnVJNKMBWL  SO  »«■■ 

MOWEL  D  BIANCHABO.  SOI  WEST  6TH  STREfl  FORT  WORTH  Vk  76102 

HELEN  BUNK.  122  C  STREO.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20001.. 


SnjEL  ABUoiER.  FlIAMBERRsiHNCORAMAY  I  OOLflRAN  30«  EAST  LOMBARD  STBEI  ML1WK  IB  21201.. 

VMGNNA  B  BUSS  172S  K  STREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006     .^^ 

lERAlO  BUM.  1201  PENNSnVAWA  AVENUE,  NW,  #700  WASMNGTON  K  20004 - 

L  THOMAS  BUO.  ONE  WAU  SIREH  NEW  YOM  NY  10015 

PETHKflloSuR  1120  OONNECTCUI  AVt.  MR  WASMNGTON  K  20036.,^. 

HaiON  t  BLOMOEN,  1015  15TH  STREO.  NW,  #1220  WASMNGTON  DC20p«.. 


DOUGLAS  ■  BUXanEUI.  444  N  CAPfia  SIKH.  NW.  #412  WASMMGTON  U  20001 . 

MARK  BUOamO.  1050  K  ST,  m.  #520  WASMRGION  oc  2«06  

JOHN  B  BLOUNT  JR.  777  14TH  STREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

iARED  0  BUM.  1730  M  ST .  NW.  #610  WAajMGTON  DC  20036 

BLUM  NASH  1  RARSSAO.  1133  IS  ST  WASHMGION  K  2O0O5.. 


MUr  S  BLUMEL  1050  COWCCnCUT  AVEIHIE.  NW,  #760  WASMNGIOR  DC  20SX. ^ 

a«llS  RBlSklWlD  bS  »  GAlSTrtO  THE  BAM  OE  CAUFORMA  CENTB  SEAITU  WA  90164.. 

SAMUEL  0  BUMT,  444  N  CAPTTOl  STREET.  #I2«  WASMNGTON  DC  20001 

WUIAM  )  BOAMIm.  PO  BOK  157  COUJRAOO  SPRMO  ffl  lOMl  ^........^^. 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOQAinN  OE  THE  US,  100  S  rOSXl  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

DAVB  A  BOCRORRY.  777  14TH  SI .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

HAROLD  BOtU  444  R  CAPIia  STIfn^NWJi71«  WASMNGTON  DC  20001 

lARRY  A  BOGGS.  1920  K  SI.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  200J6     ^  v,^- 

TIMOTHY  A  OOGGS.  2020  K  STREH.  NW,  #250  WASHMGION  K  20006 

ROBERT  I  MWM.  1101  16IH  ST .  MR  RMSMRGION  DC  V^>^.^^^ 

PATROA  BOMSN,  1333  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVt.  Ml  ««HMGTOR0C20O36..^- 

MCHAIO  0  BCUZR.  1010  WSCORSM  AffNUt  MR.  #000  WASMRGTOR  DC  20007 

ROBERT  J  BOUH,  PO.  BOK  1417-049  ALEXARDRH  VA  22313..... .^^^ 

BaNADfrriBOlrtN.  400  F«ST  STREH.  Ml.  #100  WASMNGTON  DC  20001 

SHARON  t  OOMa  727  R  NASMRGTDR  STRHI  ALEXANDRU  VA  22314 

A  DEWEY  BONO.  PO  BOK  3550  WASMNGTON  K  20007     ■^j^;^;;^--;^^^ 

nm  t  BO«n.  iiso  cowKreui  avenue,  nw.  #'50^wamrgion  dc  20036 

SHMCR  m  BOMITJ025  OORWiniTAS..  MR,  #200  WASMRGION  DC  20036 

BONSB.  MC,  PO  OdK  1B07  WMSMRGTON  K  20013. - 

GAYLOR  nOOKBL  1918  N  PAMWAY  KMPMS  IN  38112 

W  DM  800*04^  PAM  AVt  NEW  YORK  NY  10154 

JOHN  K.  BOOTH.  1850  (  STREET  MR  WASNM6TON  DC  20006. 


buttmlOmt 


OOWHAMINEOOMPANB. 

EOUIIY  CAMHS  L  MC. 

EQUITY  CARRBS  ■.  BC.-.. 
FMCOR  TARHERS.  MC. 


PHOOB  BUISMP  I.  MC„. 

PNOBB  BULKSMP  I.  MC.. 
EXXON  OORPORAIION.. 


FRCNOS  OF  THE  CqUMBM  OORS.. 
BEIMfHOI  SIEU  OORPOnAIM— . 
FREEIHEEMLEITMar  MC..... 

SM  DCGO  GAS  6  OOnt „. 

TEMS«W  HEXnO  POWER  00. — 
CMUMETS  OEFBa  FM).. 


EDWARD  T  BORDA,  1625  En  St,  NW,  #1023  WASMMGTON  DC  iMOOS. 


LAURENCE  0  BORY  1015  ISIH  Sfl .  NW,  #802  WASMNGTON  K  20005^.. 
6  STEWART  BOSWtt  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST.  #000  WUtCT*  VA22209. 

CHARLES  G  BOISFORO.  1730  M  ST  IW.  #515  WASHMGTDR  K  20036 

JOMI  L  BOUCHAflO.  1667  K  STRBf,  MR,  #350  WASMNGTON  OC  20036 

ALBERT  D  BOUIUND.  1615  H  STHH,  Ml  WASMNGIOR  K  20062, 


WAYNE  A  BOUIWEU.  IOOO  MASSACHUSETTS  *«Miy«T  WASMMJON  K  MM6  ^_-.j^^ 
FRAM  I  BOWDEN  JR..  ASSOCMTED  PETROlfUH  mRTIBES  OE  PA  PO  BOX  925  HARRBBUMS  PA  17108.. 

MC  J  BOWt  4  WORUI TRME  CENTER  REW  YOM  NY  10O48 

RODNEY  A  BOWER.  Ill  ROEDB  RO.  #702  SIVIR  SPRMG  MO  20910 

DAW  W  BOWEIS,  1801  K  SI .  MR.  #1201  WASHMGION  DCJ0006.. 


ROBERT  R  Ei0WB&.  WEST  VM^MW  FtlROlfUM  COUNCIL  SUITE  714  ATUS  BUXl  OMUSTON  WV  25301.. 

BOWERY  SAVMGS  BANK,  110  EAST  42NO  STRBI  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

DOUG  a  BOWIES.  2KSrBNG  MU  IBBBO  MISWHL  GA  30075 

HOMO  P  BOWING.  1020  PtMCESS  STREH  ALOAMWA  VA  22314. 


BOWMM  OOMe  TDUHEY  t  PETRUO,  2828  PONSnYANU  AWNUE.  MR.  #203  MASMNCIDR  K  20007. 

k ■ 

BOWMER  cdwiiiR'BiSBdii^i^^ 

JM  0  BOWMER,  PO  BOX  844  TEMPlf  TX  76503 

XMN  C05TAM  BOWYER.  1015  151H  ST .  NW  WASMRIGTDN  K  20005 

JOHN  t  BmO.  1801  «  SI .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  K.  BOYD.  1515  WUON  BlVD  ARLMGION  VA  22209.. 


STEPHEN  1  aWNTOR.  1015  MOOBEFHO  MU  GROVE  VORA  VA  mg.   ..,;;^. 
BRKEWEU  I  PAIIERSOR.  1825  En  STREH,  NW,  #1200  WASMNGIOR  DC  20006. 

Oo 

k 

k 

k 

kZ3.zzrzzzizizz!izizizr.r™zziz 
k 

k 

k — 

k 


BRAa  WUMB  t  COMPWY,  1000  CORNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #304  WASMNGIOR  K  20036.. 

Do - ™ 

k -. - 

k 

k — 


k.. 

k. 
k.. 

Do. 


FRAM  W  BRADLEY,  1700  t  ST.,  NW  WASMNGIOR  K  20006. 


WAYNE  W  BRADLEY.  1101  VERiiUNT  AVE.  NW  WASMNGTON  OC'20005. 
DENNS  M  BRAOSHAW.  1957  E  SI,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006.. 


CHARLES  N  BRADY,  till  GATEHOUSE  RD  FMLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

HUGH  S  BRADY.  1776  F  STREH,  Ml  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

CARREN  BRAGG.  1901  L  STREH.  NW.  #303  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

CHARLES  G  BRAGG,  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  IN  38182 .^. 

RAYMOND  F  BRAGG  JR.  114  TMRO  SIRtH,  SE  WASMNGTON  DC  20003 

BRAND  LOWELL  i  DOLE  923  15TH  STREH,  HW,  FIFTM  K  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.... 

Do 

Do - - 

ROBEmiiiiiAiwriMiia^ 

RKHARO  D  BRANMCK.  PO  BOX  550  DEXTER  NY  13634 - 

GERARD  M  B8ANN0H,  1150  K  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20006 

ROY  BRAUNSTEIN.  11^  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 


PETER  EUJOT  BRAVEHM.  101000  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD ,  #2200  lOS  ANGELES  CA  90067 .. 

DONALD  H  BRAZIER.  PO  BOX  12266  SEAITU  WA  98102.....;;;;^.......,^.. 

HAROU)  E  BRAn,  1900  PENNSYIVMIA  AVENUE.  MW  WASMNGTON  K  20068 

NOa  BRA2IU  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW.  #400  WASMNGTON  K  20024... 

EDWARO  I  BREAfflm.  1050  CORRECIICUT  AVE..  HW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

HOY  S  BREDOtR.  1111  14TH  ST.,  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


A  t  s  TRAHsranAnoN  cohpanv.. 

OOUnNEY  MOCMBUn  t  TURREY... 

MU  t  KROWITON.  MC 

■MRG  TRUST  CO 

AMEBKMI  BANKERS  ASSN  . 

NMBm  MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  FOeMnOR. 

AMBRCM  BIAa  PUBUC  AEFAIB  COHBI.. - 

AHBRCM  GDUROl  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATRM 

NATOIAl  ASaR  OF  REALTORS 

DMECI  SEUMG  ASSOOAIBR 

WALT  OGNEY  PRODUCHORS 

UMON  OR.  COMPANY  OE  OUOMH 

PMfC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSR 

RAD»  0FFK8IS  UMON.. 


247  Jt 

ISCJB 

124BU0 

tlUO 


tmu 


1.2S0J0 
2SMM 
17,41tJf 

IJUJO 

iznm 

300M 
1JS3.00 


COUWBIA  TYPOGRAPMCAL  UMON  #101.  AaOO... 


NATDUL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS. 

PAOFK  lEUSIS  GROUP 

AHERCM  MNRNC  CONGRESS. 


WARNB)  COMHUHCAIORS.  MC. 

NAUORAL  son  DRBK  ASSN 

AIUNTC  MCHREID  CO.. 


GROCERY  MANUFICIUREIS  OF  AMERICA,  BC. 
NAinUl  ASSN  OF  CHUN  DRUG  STORB.  MC. 
BROnCRMOOD  OF  RAUQAO  SKHAUBEN- 


UWTED  FRESH  FRUIT  (  WGHABU  ASSN.. 

AHBBCM  MEAT  MSinUIt 

AUJB)  CORPORAIBN 

SHEL  OR.  CO 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCI  OF  AMER 

UMON  PM3FC  CORP  AND  AUIANCE  FOR  OEM  BOGY - 

AMERCM  COUNQL  OF  LK  MSURAia,MC -.. 

ASSOQAnON  OF  GENERAL  HERCHANDS  (MMS 

AMERON  CONSULTMG  ENGMEERS  COUNOl 

AMERCM  APPARa  HMUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 


MOUER  STEAMSMP  COMPANY.  MC 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U5 

NATKMAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  OHPERATNES 

AHEHOW  PEIROUUM  MSI 

COFFEE  SUGM  8  COCOA  EXQtMGt  MC 


li$7J8 


21.14 

31800 

1000 


IJBOJO 


530.46 

"abJi 

52106 

10000 
12474 


2J00B0 
UJHJO 


14.400.00 


IJOOJO 


MJO 

500.00 

1J40M 

saoiio 


732.42 


500.00 


7S0J0 
4.150.00 
IJOOJO 


825il0 


MTERNAIONAL  FQ  OF  PNOFESSBNAL  8  THMRCAL  ENGMEBB.. 

US  TELEPHONE  ASSOOATON 

AMERKM  PEIROUUM  MST 


GEOMaA  POWER  CO 

IRUOl  IRAUR  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 

AMBOCM  AUTOMM  CORP 

AMERKM  PETROFRIA.  MC.. 


COUNOL  OF  AMBOCM  FLAG  SMP  OPERATORS ._ 

TRBAl  OOUNQL  OF  THE  COUSHAnA  TRBE  OF  L0U6MNA.. 
TRSAl  COUNOL  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  TRBE  OF  LOUISIANA.. 

PHELPS  DODGE  CORP .j,^ 

MIERNAHONAL  BUSMESS  MACMNES  COM> — 

AMERKM  GAS  ASSN. 

AMERKM  FUR  RESOURCES  MSHTOTE 

AMERKM  COUNOL  ON  EDUCATION 

AUSTRIM  WNCE  8  SIEWARI,  PC 

OCMKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DRESSER  MDOSTRIES,  MC 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP... 

L0U6IANA  LAND  8  EXPLORATION  CO.. 


PENNSYIVANA  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOQATES.. 

RALSTON  PURRM  00 

SOUTHOOWN^ro  OR.  COMPANY 

US.  TUNA  roiMOAIlON 

VALERO  ENERGY  CMPORATHN. 


AMBRCM  SOUTHWEST  FMANQAL  CD. 

CAUFORMA  MOia  CORP 

OIY  OF  TUCSON 

CSX  OORPORAHON 

DAYUGHT  SAVING  TIME  COALITION 

ENERGY  ABSORPTION  SYSTEMS.  MC.. 

ESTESCOMPMY 

PSAn  8  WHITNEY  AIROIAH  GROUP .. 
SINGAPORE  AIRUNES,  LTD.. 


ASSN.. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSOCMTnN. 

CHEVRON  ISA,  MC. 
aMtaortu  ychlCAl 
ASSOOATBI  GENERAL'cbNntACTORS  OF  AMBBCA.. 

AMERKM  AUTOMOBRi  ASSN...       

NATIOMU.  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

COLT  INDUSTRIES,  MC 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNOL  OF  AMER™. 
AMERKM  INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSN. 

COAUnON  ON  BEWRAGE  ISSUES. -. 

GENERAL  DYNAMKS.. 


MHROPOUTM  TRANSPORTATX*  AUTHORITY 

ZENITH  RADIO  OORP 

CmZEN/UBOR  ENERGY  OOALITION 

NATIONAL  BOROB  PATROL  COUNOL 


AMERKM  COUNOL  OF  UFE  mSgANCt  INC... 
AMERKM  POSTAL  VOKERS  UMON,  AHOO .. 
LOEB  AND  LOEB  (FOR:  JOM  BMNE  SMIIH) ... 

DOUAR  SAVMGS  WNK.  H  AL 

POTOMAC  EUCTRK  POWER  CO — 

AMERKM  OPTOMETRK  ASSN.      

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORPORAIBN 

AMBBCM  DENIAL  ASSN ~... 


470J0 


6,128.00 

IMO  00 

650.00 


1JSO.00 


150.00 

12060 

3JOOJ0 

imsn 


LISSjOO 


660.00 

1J20.00 

82U0 


47.12500 
1,20226 


8i5312 
272JB 


20010 


13500 


6186 


175iM 
11700 


7.141.74 

9.44 

17146 


40iJI3 
2J20Ji 


16J0 
U1145 


460JS 


263J4 
526i8 
321.18 


1J20.00 
3.500.00 

14.000.00 
7,000.00 

12MO0O 


8,00000 

3,000.00 
1OM0.00 
12.000.00 
34100.00 
2.400.00 
500.00 


40080 


935.55 
300.00 

129.00 
525.00 


2JOO.0O 
8568 


9J31.78 


1M0.00 
1.000.00 


52iJ8 

260.00 
170.00 
210.00 
42500 
180.m 
110.00 
130.00 
107.00 
315.00 
240.00 


72.80 


1.113J9 


5170 
282.51 


7t.S3 


117.53 
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OqHUiai  •  Murtal  fihl 


HIEED  MtOn  1  KKM.  II7S  Eff  SI..  W.  #1000  HMSMMCnM  DC  nOOi.. 

Da _ __ __ _ 

oKawN  Met  MT I  mm,  \v»  ism  vi,  m.  §uu  mamem  oc  moos.. 

tk.ZZIZIIZZZZZIIIZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 

ti . , ™__ 


fn^mlOmt 


b 

Oo  „... 

IMKS  MIMX  WENNMI,  S9«  STtVENSON  AVEMX  AUXMOMA  \M  TIM.. 

■otoaj  BKitM.  usomrvaiKAvi.iNrwASMMGTtMDcnaot 

Pnn  I  BRfHKM.  900  EUQJO  AVOW  CUVEUM)  OH  44101 


rwws  ■  BoesMMMN  ■.  1700 1  sncn.  nw.  #i204  mtameim  k  joooi^ 

ALBEIT  E  aHEDSTER.  1000  MISON  BIVC .  #7300  MUMEHM  M  22709 

OtUlfS  mSK  701  PM>  OMSMMCnM  COURT  F*US  CHIMCH  W  2204C 

BEIM  B  BUBStTT.  1771  N  ST    PM  MSHMGTON  K  7003t 

EU2A8nM  r  BHTTQN  75»  ■  STKH.  M)  WftSMMeiON  DC  70037 

SimU  W  BMMOK.  1679  I  STKT.  M  MSHKTON  DC  TOOOi 


L  OaOCUHNN.  605  I4TH  STKn,  NW  DMSHMGTON  OC  7000S... 
«U1M>  II  BMONEAO.  900  MMKUm  BUUWG  OEIWT  N  4t22( 


DAMO  A  BMXir.  1640  DHOOE  SUM)  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  70030 

PMLUP  J  BfOHN.  919  IITH  STKH,  NW.  #600  WASNMGTON  DC  20006 ..... 
iaCHA£l  D  BKWERG.  1111  19T>t  SI.  NW,  f402  WASNMGTON  K  20031... 

■AIY  E  BMiaB.  1730  ■  SDHT.  NW  WASMGTON  DC  70036 

OAVD  W  BnOME.  1776  M  STREn.  NW.  f401  WASHMCRM  DC  20036 

OANKi  I  aaoss.  po  am  i4;«  muston  ti  77001 

MOO  BNOSSI.  1/30  *  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  DC  70036.. 


BIDTNEIMaOO  Of  KALWAY  AMUNE  t  STIAMSMP  QilllS.  HSBHT  HNCUB  EXKSS I STATOI  QVl  IIS  1(TN  ST.. 
NW  NASMMGIDN  OC  70006. 

DONAIO  &  BROTZMAN,  1400  I  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  TOOOi „_ 

8N0WN  1  FINN   1970  N  STWET  NW.  #510  WASHMCTON  K  70036  

Do 


BEN  JAinun  aomN.  lOOO  PDTOWC  street,  nw.  #1Q3  WASHMGTON  K  M002... 

CHA«US  T  BROWN.  PO  BOX  100  IMM  A7  15539 

OAW  S  I  BROWN.  1101  17TH  ST .  NW.  #604  WASHMGTON  K  70036 

DIANE  i  tmm.  1515  WISON  BOUlfVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  72209 

OOREEN  L  BROWN.  lOOl  COMCOKUT  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  70036.- 

EUiN  B  BROWN.  1615  M  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70062 

GEORGE  L  BROWN.  1000  WHSON  BOULEVARO  ARIMGTON  VA  22209.. 


JAtKS  P  BROWN.  BROWN  1  ASSOQATIS  301  9MREIGN  COURT.  #102  ST  lOIB  W  63011 . 

lESSE  P  BROWN  ».  191>  N  PAMWAT  KWWS  TN  31117 

BHN  )  BROWN.  1175  17TM  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

UIPH  BROWN,  sum  101  '01  S  72NO  STREET  OMAHA  MB  61102  . 
BROm  RQADY  BONMUIAN  t  GOLD.  1300  19TH  STREET.  MR.  #300  WASHMGnM  DC  20031.. 
0* - „ 


AEROr -GENERAL  INC  n  AL 

ASSOCMIEO  HOSnTAL  SERVICES  9  N(W  TOMI.. 

AN)  nMBHRT  ASSN  Of  AtlERCA. 

AKMCAN  CAR  RENTAL  ASSN 


MKHCAM  FED  OF  LMOR  1  CONGRUS  OE  UNSim.  OMWUAnM. 

AVRMC 

BUOOT  ROT  A  CAR  CORF 

CONSOUDAIEO  FREEHTWAY  C0».. 

MIION  MTERNATniAL.  MC 

NATOML  CAR  RENTAL  SYSTEM.  K.. 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS,  MC 

RYOIR  STSTEIR.  NIC 

TRANS  WQRU)  AMUNES.  MC 

TRANS  NORU)  CORraRATRM 


mn  RBITMG  I  UASMG  ASSN 

AKRCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSEUNG  i  DEVELOnOT. 

MTONATUNAL  ASSN  OE  BRBGE.  STRUT  t  ORWWBnM.  Mi  I 

AWBTRUST  CO,  NATT.  ASSN 

CHO«0NUSA,MC 

NORTHROf  CORF  „  

NATOIAL^AKICAN  WHOlfSAlf  GiBCaiy''«S»ZZ ."Z 

NAIXMAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 

n  MOUSTRIES.  MC „ 

AILUNQ  Of  AMERICAN  MSUOS 

sooHY  OF  TW  pusncs  Mousnv.. 


PIONRTT  OOONEY  RUn  WATTERS  STANCM  (  PEDERSa,  PC  (FOR:  MORGAN 

CONSOUDMED  GAS  CO) 
PlUNKEn  COONEY  tun  WATTERS  STANCm  t  FEDOSO.  P£.  (FQI;  OIY  Of 

DTROIT,  MCHKAN) 

ANTMtFAMATBN  LEAGUE  Of  B'NAI  BTHTH 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAliS.  USA.  Mt 

FHKRATION  OF  AMEHRVM  HOSPITALS 

LEAGUE  OF  WORKN  WTERS  OF  THE  Ui 

BURUNGTON  MOUSTRK,  MC 

UMTEO  GAS  PWE  UNE  00 

OMECT  SELIMG  ASSOCIATION 


RUeeaMFGBASSN.. 


SATElLm  lELEVBai  MOUSIIIY  ASSN/SfACL. 
SAIEUJTt  IV  VCWMC  RIGHTS  SUPERHNa  K. 

CORPORATRIN  FOR  GOI«INMENT  ACTaTlC 

PMIO  VAUiY  COPPER  CORPORAnON 

MONSANTO  CO 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN _... 

CONSUMERS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE  ...„ 

CHAMBER  OF  CORMIERO  OF  THE  Oi 

GRUMMAN  CORP 

CITY  Of  SI  LOUS    CITY  HALL  . 


2M.0O 
1.SO0.0O 


IJOOOO 


1JM.0O 
SJOO.0O 


1,500.00 

2.179.26 

10,100.00 

412.50 

400.00 


3.000.00 

1.SOO.0O 

147.41 

SOOOO 


6,92450 
7J00.00 
2.600.00 

4.22S.69 

I.7SS.0O 


k. 
Bl.. 
Bl. 
Bi- 


Dl -_ - 

S  M  HENRY  BROWN  »,  411  FArETTEVIUf  STRtn  MALL  #7035  RALEBH  NC  27601 . 
BROWN  TOOO  6  KYBURN.  1600  OTUENS  PU2A  LOUISVILLE  KY  40207 


VMCETD  BRMN.  NEBRASKA  PETROlfUHCOUNaPO  BOX  95063  UNCOUI  NB  6(509.. 

WKMH  BROWN,  ISTH  6  H  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

■UlAM  E  BROWN.  115  COWECTOJI  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 _ 

WlliAM  I  BNOWN.  122  C  STREO.  NW.  #200  WASHMCTON  X  70001 

WILLIAM  Y  BROWN,  600  HARYIANO  AVE.  SW,  #607  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

OONAID  r  BROWNE,  705  EAST  47NO  STRER  NP»  YORK  NY  10017  _ _„ „ 

STANLEY  R  BROWNE.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  #1120  WASHMGTON  K  20006... 


nous  N  BRWWIELL  I'OO  NORTH  MOORE  STRET,  20TH  Fl  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

BROMMSIEM  TEXMAN  t  SCHOMER.  1075  CONNECT!^  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASMRCION  K  20031- 

Ol.. 

Di.. 

Dr.. 

Od 

Dd 


KATHRYNE  M  BRIMER.  1025  ODNNKnCUT  AVE..  NW  WAMNGKM  K  20036.. 

WUWM  A  BRUNETTE.  1909  «  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20049 

DOBERT  0  BRUNNER.  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70049 . 


J  CHARLES  BRUSE.  633  PENNSYIVAMA  AVt,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

BRYAN  CAVE  HCPHEETERS  1  MCROBERTS.  1015  ISTH  SIREH.  NW.  #1000  WASHMGTON  OC  2000S. 

DAWN  M  BRYOON.  W  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

aUOIANAN  MGtRSOU.  PC,  1667  >  SIRffl.  NW.  9IH  FL  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

Do „  

Dt _ 

Ot.. 

Dr.. 

Dr.. 

Do.. 

M.. 


LANA  8UCII.  1319  f  STKET.  NW  NASMMGIDN  X  20004 

SUSAN  BUOL  115  0  ST.  NE  WASHMGTON  K  70003 _ 

ROBERT  0  BUEHIER,  1100  X  ST .  NW,  #929  WASHINGTON  X  20006 J..""'"  " 

BULOMC  OWNERS  t  MANAGERS  ASSN  MIL  1250  EYE  ST.  NW^  #200  WASHMEIOI  K  2000$.. 

DOUGLAS  W  BUICAO,  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  X  20036 „ 

UNOA  WEU  BUMBALO,  1125  ISTH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

DAMSL  D  BUM2.  MMNESOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNCX.  3«6  N.  WABASHA  ST .  #102S  ST.  PRU.  MR 

DAW  A  BUMI.  1211  CONNICTCUI  AVENUE.  NW.  #406  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

Oo 

Oo 

NORMAN  D  8URCH.  HOI  VERMONT  AVE .  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  K  2OO05      ' 

BARBARA  G,  BURCHETT,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #210  WASHMGTON  M  20004.. 


SS182... 


QAVV  S  BURCXMAN,  PO  BOX  TtlO  BEN  FRANKLM  STATION  WASHMGTON  X  700M. 

PAU  F  BUROETT.  SUOE  700  SOUTH  1800  M  SIREH.  NW  WASNMGTON  K  70036 

CLAM  WBURGENER.PO  BOX  8166  RANCH  SANTA  FECA  97067  „ 

Dt - 

«£VM  BUME,  1771  N  STREH  NW  WASHMCTON  X  70036  ...  "■" 

SAUr  J.  BURKE,  scon  HARRISON  i  MOEOO  7501  M  STREH.  RW  WASHINGTON  DC  20031 '. 


WmSI  I  DARK  UAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN,  1 JM  i  7TH  iSI ,  NW  WASHINGIDN  XMOIB"' 

BU  D.  BVNUSON.  499  SOUTH  CAPiTOc  STREF.  SE.  #103  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

Do 


A  BURNETTE  1.  3817  NORTH  13TH  STREET  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 . 
a  BURNEY.  2040  HARBOR  ISIANO  OR .  #208  SAN  DIEGO  CA  92101.. 


NAHONAl  COTTON  COUNCX.  OF  AMB 

MIERNAinUL  UNION  OF  OPEBAIMG  ENGMQB.. 

M.OAA.IOA  6  SUBS.  MC 

CmCORP  CAPTIAl  MVESIDRS.  IIO 

KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

METROPOUIAN  TRANSn  AUTHORITY 
NORTHEASTERN  MTERNAIXMAL  AIRWAYS.  MC. 

SECONDARY  LEAD  SMELTERS  ASSN  ^ISA) 

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCS  (FOR  SAN  FRAN.  PUBUC  UTL  OOMMBSHN).. 

NESIERN  RIVER  GIROES  ASSN „ „ 

CAMMM  POWER  8  IXiHI  CO 

BBOIM  t  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP 


AMBKAN  PEIROUUM  MSI . 

NAIDIAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  Ui... 

fORO  MOTOR  CO 

COUNCX.  Of  STAn  CHAMBERS  Of  COMMERCE 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  MC ..., 

RISK  8  MSURANCt  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY,  MC„-, 

t  I  DU  PONT  K  NEMOURS  8  00 

BOEMG  COMPANY 

CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  MSURANCE  CORP 


NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSMG  PARTNERSMR.. 

NATIONAL  HOUSMG  REHABUTATION  ASSOQATXM 

NEW  YORK  STAIE  URBAN  DEVOOPMENT  CORP 

SCHOCHT  ASSOOAIES „. 

GA  HCHNOUKC.  MC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 
AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 
ALLSTATE  MSURANCE  GROUP . 


MCROtlKTHONICS  8  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  CORP _.. 

MU  MDUSTRY  FOUNDATnN/mrL  ASSN  Of  CE  CREAM  MHB.. 

ClOROXCO 

EXPRESS  FOODS  CO,  MC 

FEDIRATMN  Of  APPAia  MANUFACTURBB 

GENERAL  MSTRUMENI  CORP 

GROCERY  MANUfACTURERS  Of  AMBHCA.  MC 

lANGASOO  ENERGY  CORP 

OHIO  ON.  8  GAS  ASSN 

WHEYPROOUCISMSTITUTE.. 


NAHONAl  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSVCMATIC  HOSPrWS.. 

UNinD  TELECOM  COMMUMCATOIS.  INC 

BF  (GOODRICH  CO 


AMERICAN  TEXTKE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE.  MC- 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMERXA 

AMERKAN  PEIROUUM  MSI 

HEARST  CORPORATON 

MAGA2ME  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  MC 

PARCa  SHIPPERS  ASSN 

COLLEGE  OF  AMER  PAIHOIDGBIS 

HALLMARK  CARDS.  INC 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN _ 

MERREU  DOW  PHARM«£UI1CAIS.  MC 

BIXBY  RANCH  CO.. 


G  A  TECHNOLOGIES.  MC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS.... 
AMERKAN  ASSN  Of  CROP  INSURERS.. 
UNITED  EGG  PRODUCERS 


MCOONNEU  DOUGUS  CORPORATHN 

PIANNMG  RESEARCH  CORPORATXIN _ 

GROCERY  MANUfACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  Mt.. 
US  TUNA  FOUNDAIDN.. 


300.00 
lOjOOOO 

10M0.00 

TlJHlOO 


7HUM 
«.Mt.0O 


13904 
20744 
62025 


6.27 

liaJsi) 

21167 
52.20 


1.112.90 


12  JO 
710.00 


45.31 
17.073.82 


2,400.00 
1«MI0 


8.500.00 
10.00 
SjSIIO 
4JMJ7 
S.4IS43 


2J42.1S 
IJOOOO 


472.S0 


1,00DM 


17100 
270.00 


7$0.00 
409.62 
426.15 
S60AI 


2.971.46 


100.00 
SK.00 

mat 


Jtam 
sjseoo 

2SO.00 

900.00 

4M).00 

1.000.00 

S.200.00 


iSOOM 
10,50000 
1,500.00 
l,237i0 
202^0 
3$M0J7 

2jm.to 

HO.OI 
l.4S2iO 
6.000.00 


1J36.67 
53918 


S1698 
765.51 


20000 


517.64 
545.10 
169.21 

4127 
119  59 
16688 


690.46 

""ii'ii 

42.65 


206.43 
12819 
22.00 
16348 


7M.75 


13200 

93.00 

1,016.00 


39.50 


74.50 

52200 

4,87288 

782  60 


2.546.83 
90188 


20025 
3,000.00 
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Or|auil»  or 


f*H 


CHARLES  S  BURNS.  1015  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005...:^;^... 
MKHAa  BURNS.  71  DUPONT  CMOi.  Mf,  #401  WASHMGTON  K  n036.. 
TMOTHY  F  BURK.  7501  M  SI ,  NW  WASiRGFDN  K  20037 . 
BURR  PEASE  8  KURT2.  MC,  810  N  ST  ANCHORAGE  AX  99501 


FRANK  BURTNETI,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304..„,,.,.,,. 

BUSBY  REHM  1  UONARO,  1629  K  ST .  WW.  #1100  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 — 

Do -• 

BARBARA  L  BUSH.  1220  I  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

E  PMUP  BUSH,  300  IMCOLN  PLAZA.  lB-5  DAUAS  TX  7520L 

ROY  BUSSEWII2,  1319  f  SIKH,  NW  WASHMGTON  pC_2«l04...    .... 

RICHARD  R  BUTA.  1620  EYE  SI.,  NW,  #703  WASHMGTON  X  20006.,.,,., 

BUIUR  8  BMION,  1747  PBM5YLVANM  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. -... 

Do "- 

Ol - 

oiZzziizizzzzzziz"Zzi";":zz"zz"i: 

Og  _„ .,-■,,..■ 

HELEN  C  BUTLER.  1630  CONNECTCUT  NUBWE.  NW.  #202  WASHM6I0N  K  20009.. 

Do - - — •■ 

MOIAEl  F  BUTLER.  1747  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 


PATRKK  BUTUR.  1875  EYE  SIREH,  NW.  #1110  WASHMGTON  X  20006 - 

CARE ,  511  C  SIREH.  NE  WASHMGTON  X  7000? v-;:i:;-;^r-iss-is;^--ii iiViiiSiHS--^ 

CADES  SCHUTTE  FLIMMG  8  WNKHT.  740  WASHMGTON  PARK  BUUMG  1001  22NO  STREH,  NW  NASHMGION  K  20037 
Oo 

CAow«i*w  idiasHiii'itft:  ™ 

Do 
Do 
Do 


^^^^^^^..^..^^—^^^..-^..-^jg^^  AVENUE.  NW,  #707  WASHMGION  K  20036 
XIHN  D  CAHIL  444  N  CAPITft  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 _.... 

ROYC  c«ooN.'6i66wiiwddD» 

MORRISON  G  CAM,  1625  I  STJNI.  #1023  WASHMGTON  X  20006 .. 
AlAN  CALDWELL  2550  M  STKn,  NW,  #770  WASHMGTON  X  20037 


CARU  V  CAUIOUN.  MORGAN  liWS  8  80CXXIS  1100  M  SIREH.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036.. 

CHARLES  D  CALHOUN.  30  MONTGOMERY  SIKI  «SEY  CITY  NJ  07302 

FRANK  W  CAUO%  3400  TEXAS  COMMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  IX  77002.         

CALIFORNK  H0USm6  COUNCR.  1225  ITM  STREH.  #325  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

PETER  t  CAIUUIUN.  1100  COMNKTCUI  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  C  CALIJHAN,  299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YOBl  NY  lOm^;^..^....^...^...^....-^...- 

CALORIE  CONIWl  OOUNCl,  #5000  5775  PEACHIREE-DUNWOOOY  RO.  AlUNTA  GA  30342 

GORDON  L  CALVERT.  BOK  34-531  BOHESDA  MD  20817 

DONALD  L  CAIVM,  11  WALL  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

ARTHUR  E  CAMER6n,  499  S  CAPITOL  ST,  SW.  #110  WASHMGRM  K  20003 

Do - 

Do - 

NANCY  (iAiS.iwK'OTiBn."lir#w'i^^ 


CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GMV  HOfniM  8  GU.  2S»  H  ST..  NW.  #275  MMSHBCION  DC  20037. 

Do 

Do - 

Bl 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol -•- - 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol ••• 

Ol 

Ol 

Do 

Do 


EAWbiw/CM 


PKIPS  DODGE  CORP.. 

BUSMESS  EXECUTWS  FOR  NAIKMAL  SECURHY. 

CHEHCAl  MMRIFACIURERS  ASSOQAini.  MC  . 

EHLmiA.MC 


AMEIENI  ASSN  FOR  COUNSOMG  8  DEKLDPMENI.. 

1MB  CORP .- 

UMVEISAl  LEAF  IDBAOCO  CO.,  MC 

Ai«ON  PEIBOlflMI  MSI 

lAnoR  8  MeaL.. 


NAimM.  ASSN  OF  PRNAIE  PSYONAIK  HOSPnAIS.. 
BEGMiaNAIlONALMC.. 


ASnCMIVN  or  EXEOmVE  SUROI  ODNailTAHIl  BC- 

OIY  OF  HOUSION/DEPT  Of  AVWIBN 

ASSOOAIES.. 


M»IES  BORa  ENTBPRSES.  MC  AMD  AOCO*  NORTH  AMEHCAN.  MC.. 

PBNNSUU  ARIWAYS.  MC 

PEOPLE  EXPRESS  AMLMES.  MC- 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAia 

TARNAM  POWER  CO. 


MOREWS  8  KURIH  (FOR  IRANSOO  BmRAm  PNHnOB,  110  8  TMHOOO 

BOGY  00). 
TMES 


HAWAI  CONSUMER  FINANCE  ASSN.  MC.. 

mWMMBKTRC OD,  MC 

U.S  WMOPOWIR.  Rtt 

AD  HOC  COMM  OF  FLOOR  BROKERS... 


ASPHALT  ROOfMG  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOOUW- 

KWAWBN  AlOa  CORP 

MOCAnA  HETAIS  CORPORATHN.. 


MIERNAIDIAL  FIANCMSE  ASSN.. 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  IRANSPORTATm  AUTHORITY... 

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AimOBIY _.... 

NATDNAl  AUTOMATIC  MBKHAN06M6  ASSN.. 
ASSOCUim  Of  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAMS.. 

RR)  MDUSTRIES,  MC _. 

KJOHC - 

RAOO  OfHCERS  UNON.. 


HOUSTON  BOOWNBn,  BC.. 


HONEYWELL  MC... 
WESTVACOCOIIP.... 


CAMPNGN  FOR  UN  REFORM  ■  POUTCAl  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  GOO  VALLEY  ROAD  WAYNE  N)  07470 

C  R  CAMPBBL  «  .  1120  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE.  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CARL  C  CAMPBELL  1030  15TH  ST.  NW  SUHE  700  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

CHARLES  ARGYU  CAMPBELL  1776  F  Slfen,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

CHARLES  0  CAMPBELL  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HK5HWAY.  #511  ARUNGTON  VA  22202. 

JEANNE  CAMPBELL  CAMPBEU-RAUPE  ASSOOAIES.  INC  1015  15TH  STRET.  NW,  #907  WASHMGION  X  20005 .. 
Do 


Ol.. 
Ol~ 

Ol.. 
Ol.. 

Ol- 
Do- 
Do- 


JERRY  L  CAMPBIIU  1201  CHtSINUT  SI.  CHAnANOOGA  IN  37402 

KEVM  B  CAMPBELL  101  OONSTHUIWI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  200O1 

THOMAS  D  CAMPBELL  1000  I6TH  ST,  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

ALYCE  D  CANADAY,  4201  CATHEDRAL  AVE.,  NW,  #413E  WASHMGTON  X  20016 - - 

CANAOIAM  CMjnON  ON  AOD  RAM,  112  ST  CUUR  AVENUE.  #504  TORONTO,  ONTAM  H4V  2r3.-. 

SHARON  M  CANAVAN,  1125  15TH  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

CANDUUGHIERS,  123  C  SI,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

PAUL  W  CANE,  50  BEAU  SI    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

H  SfOFFORO  tMma.  1015  15IH  STRET,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20OO5 

DAVE  CANNARD,  113  W  1ST  VANCOUVER  WA  98660 

lAURA  VAN  OTEN  CANHATA.  311  FIRST  SIRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 , 

SHARON  F  CANNER,  1776  F  STRET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

W  DEAN  CANNON  JR  ,  9800  S  SEPULVEOA  81VD .  #500  LOS  ANGEUS  CA  9004S 

»VID  L  CANTOR,  1133  15IH  STRET.  NW,  #1200  WASHMGION  X  20005 


RCHARO  A  CANTOR,  PO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  X  20024 _ 

GARY  CAPBTRANT.  1200  15TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

CONSIANIINE  G  CARAS,  7828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #705  WASHINGTON  K  20007.... 

OENISE  A  CAROMAN,  1100  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NORVAL  t  CAREY,  1025  CONNECitUT  AVt.  NW  #704  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  8  CARUkM.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW,  #1201  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

ANNE  E  CARLSON  1620  EYE  SIRETJIW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  E  CARLSTRCM  JR ,  1627  K  ilRET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

BERTRAM  W  CARP,  1774  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CY  CARPENTER,  12075  E  45TH  AVE  DENVER  CO  80251 

GEORGE  D  CARPENTER  7162  REAOtNG  ROAD  CMCMNAH  OH  45222 

JACK  CARPENTER.  1920  N  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SUSAN  CARR.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  R  CARSON  20  CHEVY  CHASE  DRaE  WASHMGTON  X  20015 

HANS  L  CARSTINSEN.  1625  EYE  STRET  N  W  #902  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DAVn  C  CARTER,  1156  15TH  ST .  NW,  #1019  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HARION  B  CARTER.  1600  RHODE  SUND  AVi.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JOSEPH  L  CARTER  JR  .  417  FIRST  ST .  SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20O03 


COMMEROAL  LAW  UAGUE  OF  AMER,  COMM  OOU.  AGBRnr  SKnON .. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  MC — 

AMERACE  CORPORATWN.  T  AL 

AMERCAN  GREYHOUND  IRAA  OPERATORS  ASSN 

SAFTRAN  SYSTEMS  OORFORAIIOH 

SXMAL  OOMMUMCATKMS 

BANMMERCA  CORP 

AUSIAIE - - 

CHAMPIM  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

CNEMRAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQAinN,  MC- 

EASTERN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRHIS  ASSN 

GEORGW  P««;  CORP 

HOUVWOOD  MARME  SERVICES,  MC — 

MTERHEOICS 

MOBR.  OR.  CORP 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

OCCXWIAL  PETROLEUM  CORP-. 

PENNffllCO. 

PPG  MOUSTRIES,  MC 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  8  CO 

SIGNAL  COMPANC  MC 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  BEU 

TEXACO,  MC _ 


1,2IM0 


ipnso 


nm 


4J0BJ0 


vmm 

~"'vam 


taaa 
Imnm 

25000 


S,2SBJ0 
4JMIJI 
l,SJBJI0 


GTE  CORP 

NAIUNAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER... 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS ... 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  MSI 

ALQONQUM  GAS  IRANSMBSON 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  OOUNCI.- 

LTV  AEROSPACE  8  DEFENSE  00 

NEW  ENGIAND  UFi 

PITNEY  BOWES 

RIFFt  PETROiaMI  CO 

TEXAS  AN)  CORP 


TEXAS  UHUTB  SWife - 

WESTMGHOUSE  CORP .--■ 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLC  POWER  ASSN  .^^..-..--j---.. 
UNdB)  BROTHERHOOO  OF  CARPENTERS  8  JOMBB  OF  AKHCA- 

STANOAROOIl  CO  (INDtANA) _ 

PAOFIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  (Xi - 


MORTGAGE  BAMIERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA.. 


BECHTU  POWER  CORPORATION 

NORTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

FRCNDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE .. 

NATXJNAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS .. 


CALIFORNIA  UAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITVTXINS. 
PORTER  WRKHT  MORRIS  8  ARTHUR  (FDR: 
ENERGY  BAIANCE  (CEEBl). 

OIL  INVESTMENT  MSI 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

OGOei  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  - 

GULf  OIL  CORP  (FOR  GA  TEC*INbl60ES.  MO.. 
KMG  MAIN  HUROMAN,  CPA'S.. 


OOAUTHN  FDR  BMNONMBHAL 


I7U1 


11.750.0 


240000 
MJO 
3I0B0 


17i7SJ0 


SiTOJS 


300.00 


7M0 


Ilia 
1267 


aa 


an 


1J4S76 

lOjOBOOO 

45000 


ZDM 


oan 


3J4710 


901.00 


10.410.00 
1.50000 


SJiOOO 
6J10M 


2J00.00 


131U 

3.000.01 

12tOO 


MOTOR  VEHOE  MANUfACTURetS  ASSN  Of  THE  Uj.  MC. 

ST  JOE  MMERAIS  CORPORATXIN 

NA-.DNAL  CABU  TELEVISION  ASSN. 


FARMERS'  EDUCATHNAL  8  OUIPERAIIVE  UMON  OF  AHKA... 

PROCTER  8  GAMBU  MANUFACTURMG  CO 

AMERICAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

US  UAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  INSHTUnONS..- 

PODIATRIC  MEDICAL  ASSN 

WEYERmEUSER  CO 

US  BET  SUGAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIfU  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

ASSOCIAIXM  OF  AMERICAN  RAUOAOS 


3J02S0 

AOOiJC 

4.4a00 

■'isoiio 
6Mon 

2,750.00 
.  8,750  00 


46J0 

1.000.00 

16.00000 

22500 


100.01 


3.45460 
25940 


2,058.20 
2100 


S2IS7 


2.731.40 


233.07 

ado 

563a 


11634 


297  03 


2160 


2.187.50 
1.075J0 


48.96 


11271 


10714 
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0HI1*BI  ■ 


TmW  ■  CMTa.  1667  K  STKF.  M,  #370  MSMMETON  K  Vm.. 
MKSP  ZUm.  1776FSI.M«flS«CnMK2(IOM 

SUSAN  B  una.  iiao  i7tm  sncn.  m  musmenm  oc  2«i3(.. 

Mia  I.  CMS.  ISW  I  STKT.  MT  WSNKTON  K  MOOI 

BKH  I  USMBS  Jl .  1H7 II  STJM  WSHMCmi  K  mOk -__„ 

MLuw E  ossaiw I . Ton I aer. m. »«»  wuMMcnM ocnni.. 


USSDY  AM)  ASSKMIG.  MC.  H6  iVUm  NAM.  9*.  #1401  WASNMGTCN  K  2IIIB4.. 

Do 


Dd 

Ol. 


i  «Mmi)CASSVr  IMMOHBUWMfl,  IM«MMKIDNK2«36.. 

TtHSA  D  CASSOY  lan  HASSAOwsm  maut^m  msHMGroi  x  ram.. 

MAM  A  CASSO.  1735  ICW  n»  AfflU.  W  HISMMeKM  K  20006 

KM  i  CASmiM.  77TM  aOOR  1000  MSON  BlVD  MUNGTOI  \M  Tim 

IBIA  L  CASni,  too  K  AOAMS  HUM  I  61629 - 

&  naMS  CAin.  i«o  inM  SIKH,  w  lusMwin  OC  2003t.. 


nsmecAWMGH.  ii?5  isTHsr.imiMSWGniNDC  20001 

so  CA¥AKY.  1619  MSSACHUSniS  tUBUL  m  NASNMGTON  OC  20036 

miOM  t  CMMiKCHi.  m  aon  2010  massacnustts  avewe.  m  wtSMnn  k  2mi.. 

CaSOHE  (  ASSXMTB.  7in  SUSSQ  PUM2  AlOAMMW  VA  22307 

Dd 

OAW  CBBIO.  1909  «  SlUtn  M  NASHMeTON  OC  20049 

a  MDUSIKS.  K  SAliM  LAU  OR  LOW  GMM  I.  <S047 . 


End^v/Oal 


Dent  t  CO 

MnOWl  ASSN  Of  HAMMCIUIBB 

MIDNM.  COAl  ASSN ■„ „ _ 

AMBKAN  COUCH  9  LR  INSUUNCC.  K „.... 

UMIHI  AUTO.  AOOSPACt  t  AGMCUinMAl  MPUKNT  WUraS. 

nPNAH  HAK  SOmeHCM  WUHIAN  (  OOn.  LID  (Kft  ARK  K) . 
AUXANOO  GIMHAM  KU  ASSN 

mkvuk  cou£a  bqam)  of  nwsiui. _ 

AIUITTA  UWVOSnY _ „ 

BAWTUNWHSnY 

aOSKMOOUiGE 

BOSTON  UNWHSITY 

BIOADHCAD  IIMSTllOnS.  BC 

BtONN  uNvnsnY 


anac  uiiveisity  of  mbkh.. 
ctma  coMMMCAnoNS.  inc.. 

OIY  Of  hattsswhg 

COUNMA  IMNEXSmr.. 


COHANO  CONm  I  CO—MArOB  GOV. 
CONHMTV  OAK  STSIBB,  K 

BOMHA  umasnY 

NHRX... 


6I.7S 
SOO.OO 
525.00 


10.S3S.N 

soiiiii 


(5000 
200.00 


100.00 


250.00 
10000 


100.00 


NOimWBTDHI  UNNBBrTY 

OCWI  SKAT  CRANafiaES.  MC... 

OCEAME  BBTTTUIt 

PMUl  CAaU  OOmRATOI 


KHYTECNMC  INSTITUTE  Of  NEW  VOM.. 
nCMESTB  BISTITUn  Of  TECNNOLOGT.. 

SOUDMESTIMME.  MC 

TUfTS  UNMBIPf 

NATHNAL  lirU  ASSN  Of  AMEKA 

FAM  cuEOT  awa. _ 

AMEBCAN  MSTTTim  Of  AKMnKIS 

TM  — ^ 

CATwiii*  liwctbiiob''' " 


NAIOM.  ASSN  Of  OMUWEIII  COBVMB  (MOCO) 

NEKE  CATOB  1  ASSOOATtS.  MC  (FOB  SlIAU  BUSMfSS  UNdH)) 

NEOE  CArOR  t  ASSOOAIES.  INC  (FOR  SOUTMCASTEm  lUHeO  ilUMMCIUBS 

ASSN) 

MTEMAinNAl  BROT)€RH00O  Of  EUCTnCAL  WMBBBv  AaOOOC 

AmKAN  PA«R  INST.  INC  


CMMeOURK  nUK  HMTISIOC  1  MVF.  1101  VEMMT  AVENUE.  Ml  NASMMGIOi  DC  2IMS... 

Bt 

Oi—. , 

Dl _ __ 

Dd 

HBKTCHAKT. 


1920  II  ST .  NW  MASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
OUmCOO  CHIUai.  PQ  bo  660164  QAUAS  n  7S2Si.. 


CHARlfS  I  OMMEaUM.  1747  PENNSYIVAMA  AVtNUE.  KW  WASMMCTDN  OC  2B006.. 

CHAMERS  ASSOQATIS.  BC.  1411  I  STHET.  NW   #500  WASHMGTON  K  20005. 

Od.. __ _. 


fO  CHANOIH.  7»1  BISTWUK  ONNE  ICIMI  ¥A  22102 , 

J  W  CMWna.  1575  I  SI .  NK  WASMMGTON  K  20005 

JOHN  ■  CMAnBNI.  1000  WISON  BOUllVAn  ABIMGTON  M  2220B 

WUMI  C  OMMAN.  16(0  I  51 ,  NW  NASMNGTOH  OC  20036 

mmt  a.  omton.  22*  penktivanm  a«..  se  waswngton  x  2«oo3 

PEGEY  CHAMni.  971  KMRIAl  DIM.  #504  CMMOOGE  lA  02131 _ 

IfSU  CHEB  ■.  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVBU.  m.  #414  NDSMNCIDN  OC  20031 

lANEOHVW.  lOOFEDERAlSI  BOSTON  HA  02110 

Dd 

CHEMCAl  MANUfAOUaS  ASSN.  MC.  2501  II  STaEnj.NII  WASNMGTON  OC  20037  ":..._..'.;";.'"."7 
OCBCAl  SPEOAIIB  1KB  ASSN.  1001  CONNECTCuV  AIENUE.  Ml.  #1120  WASMMeiON  K  20031.. 
MUJABI  B  CMEBUSn.  1025  COMCCTtUT  AVENUE.  Ml.  #707  WASMMOON  K  20031.. 

B.  M.  CWBKT.  100  MTEBPAQ  PAWNAr  PMSVMNY  NJ  07O54 _ 

BUM  &  «10S,  PO  BOB  7610,  Bf  STATION  WASMMGTON  K  200M „ _.„ 

■CWfl  »  OMWOmt.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  m  WASMMGrON  K  20031 

CHUHNI  MSITTUn.  MC,  70  WEST  40TM  STIHT  BfW  Y0««  Wf  10011 

J  SAMUa  CHOAIl  JR.  300  CRMN  VKW  ORM  AUJUNORM  VA  22312 

lAURA  M  OMSTIAN.  203  9m  SIWI  SE  WASMMeiON  K  WHO. 

VO  E  CHREir  1909  I  SIRER  Ml  WASMMGTON  K  20049 _. 

CMUGACN  OfCliC  ASSN,  MC,  P<)UCN  6300  ANCHORME  A«  99502.. 
DONAU)  T  CMUNN.  lOUTE  7  BOK  19  aUBMA  IN  31401 . 


cMWAT/wEaNo  AssocMTB.  400  Fisi  siBEH,  M*.  nxiwamMvi'imv. 

Dd.. 
Od.. 
Ol.. 
Di.. 


CXM  ASSI  or  MnOUNC  1100  17TN  Sim.  Ml.  #1201  NASHMCIDN  DC  20036. 

Cm2EN/lAaOR  ENERGY  aMUTn  1300  CONNEOKUT  AWRIF  Ml.  M  401  WASMMGTON  X  20036 

OTUENS  COMFORTMEIBGMTTrillEIPlBEA«A«IB.  UBOfY  PARK.  12500  BE  TOITM  PLAQ  BEUEVUE  «t ) 
CITUENS  FOR  SENSKU  CONTBa  Of  AOO  BAM  (OSCAR).  PO  BU  33729  WASMMGION  X  20033. 


OTUINS  POUICAl  ACim  COBHITU.  PO  BOX  645  22t  SOUD*  A  STRET.  #2  OMARD  CA  93032. 
CUOOUMOSl  BMSHARES.  1750  NEW  TORI  AVi.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006.. 

HMN  W  CUCGrn,  U25  EYE  SIREF,  NW,  #1040  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

OANBA  CmnOR.  1(67  I  SIRERMI,  9TH  ft  WSHM6T0N  X  20006 

PMHOA  T  dWY.  1025  CONNECtol  MCNUt  NW.  #507  WASMMGTON  OC  m» 

BOB  ClARI.  sum  1901 400  MMXSON  ST  AlfXANORM  W  22314 _ 

JAKS  F  CURR.  ROBERTSON.  KMAGU.  EASTAUGH  1  BRAOliY  240  MAM  SI ,  #  MO.  PO  BOX  1211  RMEiW  M "l 

lAMES  W  CURB  )R    600  NARYIANO  AVEBUE,  SW,  #400  WASMMGTON  K  2M4 

JORDAN  OARIl.  I5TX  t  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMEION  X  20001 

OStfH  )  f  OARR.  1775  H  ST,  NW   #1111  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PMRIR'  A  CLAfll  1060  17TH  SI.  Ml,  #7«  WNfiMMGRM  DC  20036 

BUOY  I  CURB.  5342  WOOOBURY  WOODS  LANE  MMFAX  W  22032 

VERNON  A  CURR.  U99  I  ST ,  Ml  #403  WASMMGTON  DC  2003( 

WAOE  P  CURRE  «.  AM  DEERE  RO  MXME  I  61261 

scon  CHRjUS  ClARKSON,  600  HARYUNO  AVENUE.  SW^  #607  WASHMGION  OC  20*24... 
JOAN  CUTIROOR.  2000  P  SIREH,  NW,  #6*6  MSNMG^ON  OC  20036 


GRUMAN  CORPORAHON 

MARIW  WRIEnA  CORP.. 

AKRCAN  ASSN  OF  RETKD  PEI»8.. 


MHBCAN  PAHR  MSTTTUTE 

AmJED  ENERGY  SERVCES,  MC.., 


MANUf  ACTURERS  LIFE  MSURANCE  OD  1 1 

WASHMGION  PSYCHIAIRC  SaaEIV__ 
AMERCAN  MRNG  CONGRESS,. 


EFKUnuC. 


CENTRAl  AND  SOUTM  WEST  CORP.. 
COMMITU  FOR  106  X  AND  107,  MC... 
AMERCAN  HOSPHAl  ASSN 

ARHCAN  POSTAl  WORKERS  IMKM.  AR-OO 

AMCME  CORFWATBN 

BEAR  STEARNS  AND  CO 

C0AUT10N  Of  PueUQY  TRADED  UBRTID  PARTNERSMPS 

COMRSSHNEO  OfFCERS  ASSN  Of  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVO. 

MANWUE  CORPORATBN 

NAUMAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  ERRWYEtt 

STATE  Of  OAHO.  DfPT  OF  EI»10YIIENT 

US  WEST 

MIMNAL  MACHME  TOOL  BURDERS'  ASSH- 

YORK  DIV ,  BORG-WARNER  CORP - 

BENOa  AtRCSPAO  SECTOR 

GENEM  WIORS  CORP 

ELECIRONC  DATA  SYSTERB  CORPORATHN .. 

ACim  FOR  CMUREN^  TELEVSON. 

ORM  (  POSTER  CORP 

BMRL  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATRM 

FBBT  NAIOMl  BANH  Of  BOtfOI.. 


mternahoml  franonse  assn._ 

GPU  SERVCE  coRraunoN _. 

SENCR  ESCUIMS  ASSN __ 

JAPAN  BXNOMC  MSTIIUn  Of  AMHCA.. 


J    SANUa  CMQATE.  »..  PC    (FOR:  ASSOCWIHN  OF  HNHESSM  BBHAl 

ORGAMUnONSI 
I    SAiHlCL  CHQAIE.  Rt.,  P£   (FOR:  ASSOOAinN  Of  PROGRESSNE  RENTAL 

ORGANUAnONS) 
ARIERCAN  ASSN  Of  RETBKD  TO80« 


TITU  ASSOCUTES,  Mt 

ARBKAN  HOBIE  SEWMC  ASSN,  MC 

ASSOCIATED  LOCBSWTHS  OF  ARHCA .__. 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  Of  CORBWRON  StTTER  AGEMXS  (  REFBIML  flV.. 

NAIUML  ASSN  Of  TOB«CO  D6TRMUT0RS 

NAIMNAL  WEATHER  SERVU  UVlOVEfS  ONGANUATHN... 


am.  MMEYjMRRB,  upwM  I  ca.. 

FUIURES  MOU^RY  ASSN,  MC., 


BUCHANAN  MGERSOIL.  PC  (FOR:  FEOeMTOI  Of  APPAB,  ■NRJfACTUREB) ., 

ASHLAND  01,  MC  i_, 

Rroa  SYSIBB,  MC 

ALASKA  PULP  CORP 

ARnCAN  OPTORKTRC  ASSR 

NAIWAL  ASSN  OF  HOBi  BUILOERS  OF  IW  Ui 

EATON  ASSOOAIES.  MC 

NAIWAL  OCEAN  MOUSTRC  ASSN 

ARI  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSN,  MC 

OUTDOOR  AOVERTGMG  ASSOQATION  Of  AR0CA.  BC 

OEEIE  t  COMPANY                       _ 
WIASIl  HWAGEBENT.  JNC 

PUBUC  enuw.  mc 


300.00 
100.00 


2J1129 

i(255 


100 

liii 


45,00 
11400 


41.75 
1200 


31.00 
1(50 

■■■'500 
45  75 
100 


450.00 


400.00 
(SOOB 

loaoo 


3B0.00 
1J37S0 


IJ70.10 
liODOO 
(.00000 
2S0J0 
1,700.00 
1.100,00 


2SO.0O 
2Bt.0O 
3i0J0 


t7JB7.77 

H'od 

'"iwa 


U9B.B0 


lliUB 


3.000.00 

192.00 

2H.00 

KJSOOO 


SMLBO 


SBB.0O 

"i'.m» 


447.M 


500.00 
97100 
37100 
2J00.00 
300.00 


uoooo 

44U9(.0( 

30B.10L00 

m'A 


5*129 

2MJ0 


7,000.00 
12172 


4.t50.10 

"2.43100 


tooooo 

32B.74 


7(J0 
400 
4«50 

(3.00 
1250 


102.00 


C(.10 

■r45i.'ob 


1.70000 
1.10000 

2til0 


70.50 
1.000.00 


16*50 
244(2 

500 


500.00 
11(0 


5J7941 
2tlW 


1,121.S( 


3,00000 
279  Jl 


30000 

■■'2.sit,'5b 


27141 


50000 
97500 
37500 
2,00000 
30000 


1.21500 
113,577,00 


432.23 


Mil  00 

j«i.'76 
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CUYIIARH  CORPORATION,  INC,  C/0  MIIBANK  TWEED  HAOIEY  t  MCCIOY  30  ROCKEFELLER  PIA2A.  RK   5600  NEW  YORK 

CLEAR  oIaNNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVICE  (CC8SM776  K  STREH,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

CLEARY  GOmiEB  STEER  i  HAllllTON,  17«  N  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20O3( 

Do - 

Do  - 

lACauELME  W  CUMENTS,  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTOH  K  20005.. 

RONALD  D  CLEMENTS,  1111  19IH  ST,  NW,  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  X  20036,, 


afVELANO  ELECTRC  lUURIMATING  CO    55  PUBLIC  SOUARE  PO  BOX  5000  CI£VE1AN0  OH  44113.. 

W  M  aCK.  BOX  719  DALLAS  TJ  75221 _^. 

CLJffORO  1  WARNKE.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do        — 

OEXANNE  aOHAN.  1101  VERRBNT  AVE    NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

CHRISTOPHER  [  aOUSER.  25TH  S  MCCEf  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64101 

STANLEY  *  CMICH.  17M  OIEWAV  BOUUVARO  CANTON  OH  44707 

Do 

Do 

Do 


COALITBN  FOR  FUU  NUCLEAR  ACCOUNTABUTY,  218  0  SI,  Sf  WASIMGTWI  X  T«!^--i-ii,^:^-:ii^i-- 
am\»  FOR  UNIFORM  PROOUH  LIABILITY  LAW.  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW,  #255  W«»NGTORX  20036.. 

COALITION  TO  KEEP  ALASKA  OIL  tflOO  BUIONIG  815  16TH  STREET.  N*.  4™, "««»«I»  «■  ^«^ 

COAN  COUTURE  LYONS  (  MOORMEAO,  1625  EYE  ST..  NW.  #1015  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Do 

COASTAL  PR0«Ri™ESiNfliTufE','il»C'r66'S^  "" 


RtCHARO  B  COBB,  PETROUUM  COUNCIl  Of  GA  230  "^CHTREE  ^ ,  NW.  #1M0  «li«"«  «  3M03.. 

COFFEE  SUGAR  6  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  INC,  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER,  8TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10041 

XWN  I  COfFEY   1700  »  STREH  NW  #1204  WASHMGTON  X  20006 .^^. 

DOM  V  COGMAN   1100  CONWCTIOIT  AVENUE.  NW,  #820  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 

BANSL  I  COHEN.  1050  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 


HSR8ERT  e  COMN.  MORGAN  LEWS  A  BOOUUS  1800  M  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

TIMOTHY  A  COICORD.  SUITE  603  1620  I  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006    ..^^. 

COU  k  COREITE.  PC,  1100  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMCIOM  K  20005 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do 

[  WILLIAM (idi'E'i'oM'coiiiciicui^Awl^^^^ 

RANDALL  I  cat   105O  CONNECIlCUI  AVENUE,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC20ra6 _, 

STAKY  W  COLE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PETROUUM  COUNCR,  23  SCHOtt  ST  CONCORD  NH  03301 ., 

COLETTE  R  COLEMAN,  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

JOHN  M  COLLIER,  4436  PERRIER  ST  NEW  ORLEANS  lA  70111..  iu-;i;iiii;si;-S.-iii.r 

COLLIER  SHANNON  RIU  t  SCOH.  1055  IHOHAS  JEfFEISON  ST..  NW.  #301  WASHMGION  K  20007. 

Do — -.. 

Do -• 

Do 


E«i|R«cr/Ciait 


Ijiamm 


PPG  MDUSTRC.  MC 

PUBLIC  SECURUe  ASSN 

SYNTHETC  ORGANC  CHEHBN,  BMNUFACIUBBB  RSSN,  MC. 

MTERNORIH 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTHUTt - 


SOUTHLAND  CORFVRAnON  „ 
AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  t  JVE-SIOCX  CORP. 


0NT  CORPORATE  COMM  ON  CUBAN  OAMS. 

NATHNAL  TOUR  ASSOCIATION,  BC 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 

HALLMARK  CARDS,  MC 

FISCAL  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

GffiSONS  1  GRABU  CO 

TIMKENOO 

WHITE  ENGINES.  MC 


A    C  VAUfY  CORPOBATRM 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  Of  AMERCA. 

WESTMGHOUSE  OECIRC  CORPORATOI. 


AMERCAN  PEiniBM  MSr. 


CHEVRON  USA.  MC.. 
MAFCOMC. 


Dd... 
Od.. 
Oi... 
Dd„ 
Br... 
Dr.. 
Ol. 
Od.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Dd. 
Ol.. 
Oi. 
Oo 


TERESE  COIUNC.  2062  N   14TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

MARY  M  COLUNS.  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW,  #600  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  USA,  MC ,  SUITE  A.201  1410  GRANT  STREH  KNVER  CO  80203.., 

KENT  W  COITON,  ISTH  t  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

TIM  CaiON,  PO  BOX  498  CHESTER  PA  19016  , 


COMMISSION  FOR  KUVERY  1  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SERVXJ  906  S  60TH  STREET  PHIWKIPWA  PA  19142 

COBMRTTEE  FOR  A  RESPONSWi  TAX  POLICY  INC.  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #1201  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT.  C/0  HERBERT  COHN  1800  M  ST,  NW,  #B00 
NORTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

OOMMTTEE  FOR  CONSIITUTKINAL  MIEGRrTY,  1156  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #1212  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY,  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #255  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 

COMMinEE  FOR  EQUALITY  OF  CmZENS  BEFORE  THE  COURTS  2762  N  CUY80URN  AVENUE  CHCAGO  IL  60(14 _ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGKIATWN,  MC,  11  «5T  60TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 

COMMmEE  FOR  PRIVAH  EDUCATION,  1025  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20036 - 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PROPOSITKIN  THBtTY,  PO  BOX  915  HARTSELLE  AL  35640 


COMMHTEE  to  assure  the  AVAUABIUTY  OF  CASEIN.  3213  0  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

COMMON  CAUSE,  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGUKNI,  MC,  1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREH.  #1140  ARUNGIDN  VA  22209 

Do 

Do  

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTE,  2001  S  ST  ,  NW.  #530  WASHMGTON  X  20009. -. 

LANCE  COMPA  1411  K  ST ,  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ..r.:— 

COMPUTER  1  COMMUMCATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOCUIMN,  1500  WliON  BLVD..  #512  ARUNGIDN  VA  22209.. 

BERT  M  CONCKLIN,  1500  PIANMNG  RESEARCH  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

EDWARD  C  CONE  IR    PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

CARaS  K  CONES   1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RO,  #301  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

CONGRESS  WATCH  215  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE  .  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

RAYMOND  F  CONXLING,  1600  S  LYNN  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

JOHN  B  CONNAUY   1101  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


ASSOCUTION  Of  TRIAL  UWYERS  Of  AIOCA ~,..~.-^~ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DMOEND  RBNVESIMEMI. 

VISA 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  NA — 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NETHERUWOS  ANIUES 

LOTUS  OEVELOPIIENT  CORP 

MEDTRONIC  BC 

MUIFORE  CORPORATION 

WORIO  ZKMST  ORGANUAIXM  JERUSALEM,  BRAB 

UMON  OR.  00  Of  CAUfORNlA. 

a  PASO  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MSI 

NAIOML  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PBOOUCIS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  FROZEN  FOOO  MST 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSTTTUTE 


IJOOJO 
1,41111 


3.7IM0 


1,020.00 


mat 


12100 
4,750JI0 


AMBBCAN  TEXHU  MACHMERY  ASSN , — 

BCVCU  MFGRS  ASSN  OF  AMER.  MC 

CROP  MSURANO  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

CYUNOER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUnON. 

FOOD  MARKETWC  MSTITUTE 

FOOTWEAR  MDUSIRIES  OF  AMERCA.. 


MDEFENOENT  LUBRCANT  HANUf  ACIURERS  ASSN .... 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  CONVEMENCE  STORES 

NATHNAL  BROILER  COUNCIl -■--.■ 

NATHNAL  HAIRDRESSERS  (  COSMETDLOGSIS  ASSN- 

NORRS  MDUSTRKS — 

OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUfMEMI  MSIITUTE 

FITISBURGH  CORNMG  CORPORATHN 


SOCIETY  Of  MOEPENOENT  GASOUNE  MARIHBS  Of  ARBBCR. 

SPEOAIIY  SIEa  MOUSIRY  Of  Ut  UNdlD  STATES 

WEST  lEMS  lANO  *  ROYALTY  OM0S  ASSN....- 

MEDW  GENERAL.  HC 

UNON  PAOfC  CORP 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUHDERS  Of  IME  U  J. ., 

PENNSYIVANIA  SHtPBWLDHIG  CO 


302.61 
I62« 


laoM 


73139 
1,020.10 


1,101.74 


345J7 
lOOJN 


7tOJO 


11,732.76 


360.00 


6J60J0 


360J0 
1J0B.M 


1350.00 

2i00.00 

lOOOO 

44D0 


l*N 


lOJM 
94.50 
696.0* 


30000 


3JIO0.O0 

30o.n 
3jao.oo 


6JML0B 


62J6 


161,00 
7,700.00 


Do 

Do 


STEPHEN  N  CONNER.  ROUTE  1,  BOX  506  EASION  MO  21601 

PAUU  I  CONNaiY.  1020  19IH  ST    NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
SUSAN  (MNNOLLY   1615  H  ST  .  N  W  WASHINGTON  X  20061 


lERRY  C  CONNORS  1745  lEFFERSON  OAVS  HKJIWAY,  #511  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

GREGORY  E  CONRAD,  1920  N  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SHEIIA  A  CONSAUL,  1020  19TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK,  INC.  4  IRVING  PLACE  NEW  YORK  NY  10003.. 


CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNQL  OF  AMERCA,  2000  L  SI .  NW.  #320  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CONSUMERS  FOR  WORU)  TRADE,  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CONTACT  SYSTEMS  CORP,  200  MADISON  AVENUE,  #120?  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

«HN  J  CONTNEY,  1250  E  HOUANOAU  BEACH  BlVD  HOLLANDALE  Fl  33009 __ 

DANIEL  1  CONWAY,  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #512  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HKRY  S  CONYERS.  PO  BOX  1706  MOUND  Ml  48640 

ALEXANDRA  W  COOK.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


FREDERCK  N  COOK.  VERMONT  PETROUUM  ASSOCUTION  PO  BOX  566  MONTPEUER  VT  05602.. 

HARRY  N  COOK.  1130  I7TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036    

K  RCHARD  COOK  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20004 

THOMAS  M  COOK.  425  13TH  SI ,  NW,  #1032  WASHINGTON  OC  2M04 „ 

EUEN  D  COOKE,  110  MARYIAND  AVE,  NE,  SUITE  101,  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  X  20002 


CITIZENS  FDR  SENSIBU  CONTROL  Of  AOO  RAM  (CSCAR).. 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

PHIUP  MORRIS  USA- 


UMiiEO'ELBiniJGAL'iU^  1  MACHME  WM0S  Of  AMERCA. 


PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATHN.. 
SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


DCM  GROUP  (FOR:  AD  HK  COMM  FOR  AMEMCAN  SK,VER). 


DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORP .■^„......;;;^;--.__; 

VINSON  (  EUUNS  (FOR:  FEDERAL  LAND  BAM(  ASSNS  Of  TEXAS  SIDOBHUIERS' 
KFENSE  FUND). 

VINSON  (  EUONS  (FOR  NORTHVILE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) .- 

VINSON  (  EUINS  (FOR  TRAVEURS  INSURANCE  COMPANY) 

FOREWN  MINISTRY  Of  KINGDOM  OF  SAUW  ARABIA 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CO 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U.5 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

AMERICAN  MINMG  CONGRESS 

BAICOR/AMERCAN  EXPRESS,  Mt 


111,127.97 


9,000.00 
2J46,MIj00 


131429.75 

■"■"sJniS 

6^7100 


3,562.50 
69,92021 


4OJOO.0O 


VMM 
IJOOJO 


6^00.00 


44.00 


136692 


513X7,77 


131,42975 


6.640,00 
1J30,72 


41.63 

49,173.23 


3,29376 


100.00 


98314 

325,00 


TEXnU  RENTAL  SERVCES  ASSN  OF  AHEMCA. 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

EUCTRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATHN 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST 

NATIONAL  WATERWAYS  CONFERENCE,  MC, 

GENERAL  aiCIRC  00 

NATHNAL  CATTIEMEN-S  ASSN 

AMERCAN  UBRARY  ASSN - 


1,50(00 


320.00 
450.00 


375.00 
1.000.00 
1,440.00 


30.00 


23600 
74223 
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C  MUNI  axytl.  6t3  HUM)  ST  SHKIUY  M  lSIi3  ... 

SSk  D  COOKI.  MS  CnmiM  UK  DfINO  CO  I020; 

JOSMIM  «  COOKI.  400  MMMM  SHUT  MT  DM  JIUXAMXW  M  223U.- 

UINY  1  COOHR.  1700  I  ST.  M.  f  1»4  VXSMMGION  K  20006  

■TCWU  J  COOHR.  1001  OOMKTCUT  AVI.  Ml  WSNMHOi  K  n036.. 

DoaM  k  vara.  n»  wwao  m*.  nmu  w  mni  .___  

Mm  coo«a.  in  south  atna.  st  .  sw.  #40i  wwmktom  k  noi3- 


iwmi/am 


nm  F  conoMN.  itu  comectcut  mi.  m.  #7«o  wASHMCTOi  X  noN.. 

MTIOH  COKOMI.  UKIST.W.  finSWSMTOHKJOOOt _ 

wnSD  C  COMXM.  1«20  N  ST.  IMJW  aOOt  ««SMKTON  K  2«t3i 

COMM  UM  Offta.  1«»  ION  SnST.  M  WSHMGION  K  n03t 

Do  


mmo  neTHum  ammm... 
nan  womm  ok  t  gas  assn 
ponsmmMmiin  awed  stuvica  ooa.  K- 

O«V10ilJSA.IC 

FOOnHM  ON .  UnU  »GRS  ASSM.- 

US  otftwt  coi«mu 

NATOUl  ASS*  V  mmXNT  •SUKI& 

WWflU  SOUTtflW  COmUTION _. 

AssocunoN  <»  OK  nroMES 

gUTAlO  MUADCASTMC  CO .  K  

ASSOCunoN  or  amekw  uunui. 

BAITYlJOSfm „ 

BAM  AMIHiASE  GDOUP    

CAUFonw  Msnt  sedvc:  puw 

CAinii  LEASMG  COUP        

CCS  AUTOMATION  SVSTUB.  W 

OOMEU  nMNC(  CO  MC 


CORSOUMTU  CMITAl  COWMKS.. 

EDS  niAKMi  coiratAnoN „ 

FKST  CHCAGO  liASMG  COM> 

FRST  MTUM  UM  OF  BOSDM.. 


FRST  HATIONAl  BAM  OF  MMEtfOUS.^ 
GAnCOmMTOI _.. 

uniusMicov 

GEKMi  afCTnc  (xan  co». 

•aSOlCOVANV. 

IMUFACTUKIB  HAMNU  liASM!  GOV 

Mac  COV  OF  AKIKA.  MC 


BEMCTT  I  COM.  FOUl  WW)  TMOE  CENTII  KW  YQM  NV  10041         

COM  KFMUS  ASSOOAim.  WC.  1001  COMECTKUT  AW.  Wr  WASIWGTON  X  20031  . 
COtfOMTON  FOR  GOWMMEm  ACnON.  MC.  1000  POTOWC  SI .  NW  #103  NKSMeOi  OC  »St7- 

UNESTl  COMMO).  lUSIST.MI.  f  1000  HWSMWTOi  OC  KOOi 

■ARV  MARCOTTT  CORMM.  1600  WOOE  SUM)  A«i.  MT  WASIMGTOM  X  70031 

KWRO  L  CORKAN.  I»l  PflRSnyARH  AVENUE.  IN  02iO  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 

WITY  CORRY,  im  I  STREH.  MR  NASMMCTDN  K  20049 

AUAN  D  CORS.  laOO  I  ST.  Mr.  sum  1104  MSWCTDN  K  20006 „_ 

mUAM  I  CORSOi,  1707  H  ST,  m  NASMRHDM  K  2000( 

I  K  CORY.  1005  CWHSS  AI«UE.  #795  AUSTM  Tt  7I70I , 

TOM  COSEflmE.  37  TIUMBUU  STREH  REW  HAVEN  Q  0(511.. 


CCSKTK  TOUTIY  I FRAOMCE  ASSN.  MC  1 1 10  «mCNT  AW..  MR,  #100  WASMROn  K  MMS  _ 
lAMES  t  COSTEUO  JR.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVI.  NW.  #300  WASIMCTON  X  20036 

■OHa  I  asiQio.  1090  Vermont  avemk.  mr  #«»  nashmgton  k  20005 

WnHTM  COTE.  1909  «  SIREH.  MR  MASMRRTO*  OC  20049   

MARY  AU2  COTTER.  410  F«SI  STREH,  SE  (MSHNCTON  X  20003 _ _ 

COUNOl  FOR  UWGUACE5  AND  OTNO  iTl  STUOES.  3520  PROSPED  ST..  MR  RMJMMCnH  OC  2RBR7_ 

COUNa  FOR  MRMl  HOUSRR:  ANO  OEVEUmEm.  2300  ■  ST .  NW  MASMMCION  K  20036 

COUNU  OF  STAn  CWMBEIS  OF  COMMERCE.  122  C  ST.  MRJI200  NASMRCTON  X  20001 

COUNa  ON  lUliaMUmi  PENSn  SECURTTY.  MC,  1000  nmJMC  STIEn.  MR,  #113 

RNUMM  R  OOHRTNEY.  PD  BOX  144  T{MPU  n  7U03 

XM  F  COK.  fit  1«TM  ST    IW  #'02  WASMMGTON  K  20006 


aWRKTONI 

Do 

Ol 

Ol 

to.- 


1201  PBRBVIWHH  AWNUE.  NW  PA  MX  7Stt  RMSMNEnM  DC  2«IM.. 


MTVNAl  COMM  TO  PRESERVE  SOOAl  SECURnY  MB 

NAnOHAl  RAR.WAV  LMOR  CONFERBCE 

STATE  OF  MKJRGAN  

SUPERa  ENGMEEMC  t  ElKTRONKS 

SYSIBB  ARC  APPUD  SOENCEl 

TEXAS  AM  CORP 

UNnED  ENERGY  CORP 


OOFFQ  SUGAR  i  COCCM  EJOMNO.  RC. 


MCMCM  MST  OF  MERCHART  SMPPK.. 

MnOMl  RFIE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

Cli2M  HRi.  MC 

AHEKM  ASSN  OF  RETHEO  PERSONS..-. 
CORNMG  GUSS  NOR6.. 

PENTHOUSE  MTl  LTD 

CENTRAl  ANO  SOUTH  RKST  SOKO.  RC- 

SURA  aue. 


AMEMCM  TIXTU  MANUFACTURERS  RSmUIE.  RC.. 

TEWS  USTEM  TRANSMBSBNCORP. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  IKTMED  PEHOK 


AMERICAN  NUdiAR  (ROEV  CaMOl. 


D(.. 


BNW  1  CORM,  IIM  \m  V,  MR  RMSMRCKM  K  MRH „ 

C  DEMRI6  COnQI  ilN  FUOR  idM  THOMAS  JEFEEISON  STRET,  NM  WSRNEnM  K  20007.. 

Do 


ARCMBAU)  cm.  2030  N  ST    »W  WASHINGTON  K  20031 

C  BRYM  COX.  TO  BOX  !  39  UNSAS  Cn>  W  64141 _ „ 

JEffREY  I  COi  1420  lUNG  ST  AlfMNORIA  »A  22314 

DONAiO  FORSYTH  CRA«  M.  633  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE.  NW  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20101.. 
CMMER  MKR  i  UNUS.  fC.  Ill  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  N«  WAStWGTON  K  20031 


Ol- 

Oi.. 
Od. 


imu.  COUNO.  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  TRIBf  OF  LOUSiANA 

COVE  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  ASSOCUnON  Of  US  MCHT  VSOH  MMUFACIW- 

AMBCAN  ASSN  OF  ORAL  I  MAnUOFACM.  SURGEOK 

AHERCAN  WATCH  ASSN 

ASSOCUnON  Of  MAIOMUM  SERVO  TEIECASTEIS.  MC 

C0AUT10N  TO  PRESERVE  THE  MTIGRITY  OF  tWEMCAN  TRAOEMMRI 

GEORGE  KML  R  (TOR  ESTATE  OF  EOMUNO  G  MONEU) _. 

HOUOMIU  BRtenCS,  MC.. 


MVESTKNT  COMPMY  HBT1TUTE.. 

UmCMN  NOCHEMOOO 

HBNEST  TEIEVSON.  MC    

NAIOIAl  FOOTIAU  UWUE 

PAOFC  SlOai  EOHANGE.  INC 

POST-NEISMEEI  STATIONS.  MC. 

WESUYAN  UMVERSITY,  AMHERST  COUHS.  ET  M.. 

AMEICAN  HNMDCASTMG  CO.  MC 

BOMG  SU  FBHERMEN-S  Sn 

IMRM>AUTY  OF  ANQCRAQ 

UMTEO  FtSHEIMEN  OF  ALASKA... 

COMMON  CAUSE  „ 

MNSAS  OTY  Uff  INSURANCE  CO..... _ 

NATHNAL  SOQETV  Of  PNOFESSIMl  ENGMEOB.. 

SEMB  MEBUCR  I  CO 

CAMVERAl  PORT  AUTHORITY  

OTYOFI 


MUMN  c  OMB.  Bii  coManr  M., 

Oi 

Ot 


Oi. 
Ot.. 
to. 


JOHN  I  am,  na  wmm  an  fmn  n  mi\ 

nCHARO  L  CRMFFORO.  311  FMST  STIEF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

WILWI  D  CRAMfORO.  400  FMST  ST   NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

JOHN  P  CREGM.  1000  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  K  Hm... 

MCHARO  C  CREIGHTON.  1957  E  $1^  NM  WASHMGTON  X  20006     „_ 

OOUOAS  P  CREl.  lOO  NE  AOMS  STRET  PEORIA  II 61629 

JOSEPH  ■  CRMEN.  6900  VAUEY  BMXR  OR  FALLS  CMURCM  VA  22042 

MCHAa  F  OMR.  2020  «  ST.  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

MCHARO  L  CRStOL  5775  PEACHTREI OUNWOOOY  RO.  #5000  ATLANTA  Gl  30342... 

P  H  CROFT.  2O0O  NASMX6ETTS  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

KKET  W  CROMARTIE.  lUO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NW  WASHMCTQN  OC  20031 

CHARLES  H.  CROMHEU.  MC  6709  GEORGU  ST.  CM^  CHASE  MO  20111... 

to 

to „ „ 

DONALD  J  CRONM.  1511  I  STRQT.  NW,  0tn  WAMNGTON  K  20005 

lAUREN  J  CROMN.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20OO4 

lAE  E  CRONMUER.  1100  MASSMHUSETTS  AVENUE.  N«  WASHMGTON  K  20031..... 

THOMAS  »,  CROSBY  JR.  8111  GATEHOUSE  «0A0  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

COlLiEN  CROSSLANO  444  N  CAPITOL  STREH  NW   #71J  WASHMGTON  K  20001.... 

B088Y  E.  CKM.  3105  W  ALABAMA  HOUSTON  JX  17021  — 

CRONEU  t  MORMG.  1100  CONNECTtUT  AVE.  NW  WASMMGTON  OC  20036.. 
to 


OAOE  COUNTY  MIEIMAmNAl  AWPORT.. 

DAOE  COUNTY _ 

PENNSYIVANM  ENGMEEMNG  CORP 

HEPUBU  OF  GABON _ _ „ 

CRAMU  NABU  i  LUNS.  PC  (FOR  CANAVERM  POT  AUTNORnY) 

CRAMOtMBERILUNS.  PC  (FOR  CITY  OF  MUMI) 

CRAHOI  MBER  t  LUNS  PC   (FOR  OADE  COUNTY  WTERNATIONAl  AMfOir)- 

CRAHa  NABER  t  LUnS,  PC  IFOR  OAOE  COUNTY) 

CRAMER  NABER  6  LUUS  PC  iFOR  PENNSYLVANIA  ENGMKRINC  OORP) - 

OHMERHABERtLUUS  PC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  GABON)  

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTIE      

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  UllWAy  CARMEN  OF  TMI  Ul  t  CWHM 

US  BUSINESS  I  INDUSTRIAL  COIMQl -... 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERBA 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

UNinD  ASSN  Of  INYMEN  t  APPREN  OF  PIMSG  1  PRfFTG  MDUSIRV 

NATIONAL  FID  Of  FEDf  Ml  EIAPIOYEES 


lOBERT  H  UlUN  CO  iFOR.  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNd.).. 

AMEXtAN  SHORT  LME  uilllOAO  ASSN „ 

NATIONAl  URAL  EUCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN .-„ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

HUGHES  HELICOPTERS 

NORTHROP  CORP 

FRANK  G  NNGSLEV 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  TRACE  ALLIANCE  INC ..„ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMEMCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

PAOFC  TEUSIS  GROUP  

COLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMtSSON  00 

1  ASAMX)  MC 

I  ASSOCIATED  GAS  MSTMBUTORS.. 


2.moo 

2.40000 
12500 
14J5000 
300  OO 
2JRB0O 
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3.iB0.00 

moo 


27000 
1.30000 
27000 
70000 
270.00 
27000 
27000 
270B0 


ljfll4 
30325 


5291 
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27000 

27000 

4J0000 

27000 

1,50000 

5.(50n 


9.10BOO 
750.00 
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9J50.B0 
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46(16 
I.200J0 


3.150  00 
2JS7SO 


3(7(9 
I25W 

i.ms» 

4,00000 
5,51291 

isison 


moo 


LOOROO 


2lt.BD 
1.000.00 
11.739.97 
1.000.00 
SJW.02 


1,25000 

72500 

13,500.00 

2.75000 
16,00000 

6,000.00 

IJOOOO 
3(,7SO0O 


2,032.U 

"sjmi.'n 
■i.7'M.iio 


i».n 


5.00000 

2.000  OO 

13500 

"■l5'4M.66 


2J7300 
ai3(.47 


1(3.41 


12.4(9(5 
59125 


531.41 


2940 
\\3t3t\ 

4,00000 

56205 

1U«.B0 


31.70 
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114.00 

1,4B(75 

(5935 

19440 


2907 
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697  42 


35(47 


500.00 
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OrpnuKm  or  hidniduil  ntit 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


CUBA  ClAMS  ASSOCIATION.  PO  BOX  014004  MIAW  fl  33101 _ v;:;^^^--^!";,^^,;" 

CUSM  AMEMCAN  PU6UC  AFFAIRS  COUNOl   lOOO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  MASHMCniN  K  20007.. 

WILLIAM  E  CUMBERLAND,  1125  15TH  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  200O5 

SCOn  S  CUNNMGHAM.  HOC  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  T  CURRAN.  905  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

to 

KATHUEN  I  CURRY   122  C  ST    NW  #750  WASHMGTON  X  7O0O1 

MOMRD  C  CURKV  M19  [IN  STREET   #3  MCLEAN  VA  22101 •i;^;;:;-;;:;;;^;;^-;^";-;^-;-: 

EONARO  P  CURTIS  ID    GENESEE  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  INC  36  W  MAM  STRST  ROCHESTBI  NY  14(14 

to  

lAT  8  CUTLER.  1400  A  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 -^ 

H  RUPERT  CUTLER,  1325  C  ST  ,  NW,  #103  WASHINGTON  X  2060S 

EVERETT  E  CUTTER  620  SW  FIFTH  AVENUE  BIDC ,  SUIH  912  PORTIANO  OR  97204 

D  I  ASSOCIATES  INC  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVENUE.  NW,  #210  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

Do.. 

to.. 

to.. 


D  AHKO  WEDIH  OBMEST  (  eOU».  1920  N  SIKD.  M*.  #400  KASHMG10N  K  2003(.. 
to.. 
to„ 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


WHIIAM  0  OONOFRB.  IMX  W  ITH  ST  WUHNGIDN  OE  I9»5 ----... 

WIUIAM  K  DA8AGHI.  ARTER  (  HAOOEN  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW  #400  WASHMCTQN  K  20006.. 

LESLIE  OACH,  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 - 

WUJAM  MY  DAMES,  1616  H  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

IfMS  I  OAU,  1100  K  ST    NW  #1016  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DONALD  W  DALRYMPIE   1575  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — — 

lAMESG  OALTON,  H 20  KING  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223I4  

JOHN  M  DAMGARO   1825  EYE  STREET  HW   #1040  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DAMREU  DAMRELl  (  NELSON.  PC,  911  13TH  STREET  PO  BOX  3489  MODESTO  CA  9S353 

JOHN  E  DAMEl   1133  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #1200  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

DAVR)  S  DANIELSON,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW,  #4004  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  OAOUST,  PO  BOX  12910  CHARUSTON  SC  29412 

CaifSN  k  OARLMG.  1730  RHODE  BLAND  AVENUE^NW.  #204  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RICHARD  C  DARLING.  1156  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DIANE  DAVENNY  DARNEIUE,  1726  N  SI    NW  #300  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  C  OAH.  600  MARYIANO  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

M  DENNIS  DAUGHERTY   733  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lOHN  B  DAVENPORT  )R    1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

LARRY  C  DAVTHPORI   5/75  PEACHTREE-OUNWOODY  RD.  #5004)  ATLANTA  GA  30342 

EARL  f  DAVID,  1825  «  SI .  NW,  #1107  WASHMGTON  X  20006. - 

OAMU  I  DAMOSON,  1350  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

CHERn  C  OAW,  510  C  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 _.. 

CHRSTOPHER  I  DAWS.  2501  M  ST ,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20037.. 


DAVID  R  DAVIS.  INDIANA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  714  HARRISON  BLD&  MOIANAPOUS  M  46204.. 

DREW  M  DAVIS.  1101  16IH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036    

EDWARD  M  DAVIS,  410  FIRST  ST ,  St  WASHINGTON  K  20OO3 

FRED  G  DAVS,  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVIS  GRAHAM  t  STUB8S,  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20037 _ 

Do  

DAVIS  HOCKENBERC  WINE  BROWN  (  KOEHN,  2300  FINANCIAL  CENTB  DES  MOINES  lA  50309... 

(MO  R  DAVIS,  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATIANTA  GA  30301 _. 

DAVIS  POU  I  WAROWEU,  1575  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do       

ROBERT  DAVIS.  815  CONNECTCUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

W  KENNETH  DAVIS.  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

DONALD  S  DAWSON  1220  L  ST.  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

to ™ 

to 

HARRY  F  DAY.  IBOO  K  STREH,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DCM  GROUP,  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RO ,  #301  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

USTON  D(  BEARN.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   HW   #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.. 

RALPH  DE  lA  CRUZ,  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

0  HARK  M  MCHEU,  411  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVENUE  PO  BOX  21666  PHOENIX  A2  15014 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN,  1800  K  ST .  NW,  #1014  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  RUSSEU  DEANE  III.  1607  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009 

to.. 

to., 
to.. 


EM|)IO)(i/aiail 


AVON  PRODUCTS,  MC 

BROOKLYN  UNDN  GAS  CO 

BURLMGTON  NORTHERN 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORP.. 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATCN 

COOK  Min  REG»N.  MC 

EU  UUV  AND  COMPANY .. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HANUfACTURERS - 

NATONAL  ASSN  Of  WHOLESALER-OBIHBUIORS 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  ARIWAYS.  MC  PAN  AM  NORU)  SBMCES.. 

REGKMAL  AIRUNE  ASSOCIATION 

TRUST  FOR  PU8LC  LANDS 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  ASSN ._ 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOQATDN  OF  ARBKA- 
IMON  CARBIDE  CORP 


lABORERS'  MTl  UNWN  OF  NORTH  AMERCA.  m-OO 

NATIONAL  COOROMATMG  COMM  FOR  MUITIMFIOYER  PUNS.. 
NATKMAL  ASSN  Of  MOEPENOENT  COLLEGES  1  UNRIERSmB... 

fUE  SUND  ASSOOATES,  MC 

UWE  ONTARU  CEMET  UMTEO _,.... 

MBRSIRY  OF  THE  ENVHONMENT  PROWNCE  OF  ONfAM.fMMOA.. 

AHERCAN  PSYCHIATRC  ASSN. 

ENVMONMENTAL  FUND „ _ 

OREGON  RAUOAO  ASSN . 

BRKiGS  (  STRATTON 

HARTM  HARCnA  AEROSPACE.. 

PWlLrS  PETROLEUM  CO 

SOENCEAPPUCATHNS,  MC„- 
CENERGY  EXPIORATDI  CO.. 


ENHANCED  ENERGY  RESOURCES.  MC 

M^CHEU  ENERGY  (  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.. 

MURCMSON  OH.  (  GAS,  MC 

PfTTS  ENERGY  GROUP 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION 

TEXAS  OR.  *  GAS  CORP 

US  TELECOM.  MC __ 

WESSaV  ENERGY  CORP.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  NEKHtORHOOD  SCHOOIS,  MC 

CWUTOI  FOR  REGOIAL  BANKMG  (  ECONOMC  DEVElOPHEin.. 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

AHERCM  ROAR.  FEDERATION. 

AM  PRODUCTS  (  CHEMCALS.  MC. 


AHERCAN  CYNAMO  COHPANY  (FOR:  LEOfRU  lABORAIDRB). 

NATIONAL  SOOETY  OF  FROFESSHNAl  ENGMfflB 

FUTURES  MOUSTRY  ASSN,  MC 

CENTRAl  SAN  JOAOWN  RIVER  ASSN. 

OHC  EDISON  CO 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

NAWAH  BUM)  CO  LTD 

JAPANESE  AHERCM  OTUBIS  LEAGUE 

J.  C  PENNEY  CO.  MC 

SCHERM&PLOUGM  CORP 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 
LEGAL  SERVCES  CORP.. 


NATONAL  RURAL  ELECIIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

ROBERT  H  KaLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOl).. 
PWIUPS  PETROLEUM  CWPANY.. 


Ei^mMiRS 


l;4St2$ 

njam 

50(75 


IjBKM 


I4JI2.S( 
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1J42.1S 
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OEBEVOBE  I  PLIMPTON,  1777  f  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

to , 

ROBERT  I  DEBO,  MISSOURI  OIL  COUNOl  428  E  CAPITOL,  #203  JEFFERSON  OY  MO  65101 

EDWARD  S  DEBOlI   1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RO  .  #301  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

DECHERT  PRCE  t  RHOAOS   173C  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE,  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

MARK  0  DECKER,  1120  VERMONT  AVE  ,NW.#  1130  WASHINGTON'  X  '206d5."!!!-!!Z!!!ZZZ 
WINSTON  M  DEOIER,  1522  K  ST    NW,  #828  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

to ~ 

RDMRD  A  DEEM,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 -.. 

(RMN  DEERY,  1957  E  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DONALD  H  DEFOE,  100  N  E  ADAMS  STREET  PEORIA  11  61629. 


MARY  ELBE  MGONM.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WEST  WING.  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  U  20024... 

GENE  A  DEL  POIITO.  1341  G  STREET  NW  #500  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  T  MLAMATER.  2600  SOUTHLAND  CENTER  400  N  OlIVE  ST  DAUAS  TX  75201 

lOHN  W  MIANEY  100  FEXRAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

to 

DELANEY  MKDAR.  (  YOUNG.  CHTD,  1629  K  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHMGTON  X  2000( 

to 

to 

THOMAS  1  OEIANEY,  1111  NORTH  19TH  STREH  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  I  DELANO  7  EDWARDS    BOX  1172  HELENA  MT  59624 „ 

ROBERT  8  MLANO  225  TOUHY  AVE  PARK  RIOGE  IL  6006« 

CARTHA  D  OEIOACH  700  ANDERSON  WLL  ROAD  PUROIASE  NY  10577 „. 

GAIl  DEIOACH,  PO  BOX  1091  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 , 


GEORGIA  I  KLVANNB,  1730  K  STREO.  NW,  #903  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


SPIEGEL  t  MCDIARMO  (FOR  NORTHERN  CAUFORMA  POWER  AGaOT).. 

MTERNATIONAl  ASSN  OF  AMUSEHENT  PARKS  (  ATTRACTIONS -„ 

ALiNET  COMHUNCATUN  SERVCES,  MC 

AHERCM  PEIROIEUM  MST 

NATIONAL  son  ORMK  ASSN . 


AHERCM  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COONCR. 

BXSON  ElfCTRK  MSTTTUTE ^■~:^ 

HUNCHW.  SU806TRCT,  NO  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  OST.. 

NORTHERN  CaORAOO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DtSTRCI 

NORTHWESTERN  BEU  (OWA  W.) - 

COtt^XU  COMPANY - 

NORWESTCORP ~~ 

US  TRUST  CORP . 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.. 


BECma  GROUP,  MC 

OPTCIANS  ASSN  Of  AMER 

VRIGM  BLANOS  OH  (  FASHION  SHOP  ASSN., 
VIRGM  ISLANDS  MEROIANTS  ASSOOATION  ,.^ 

NEW  YORK  STOa  EXOIANGE.  MC ™, 

AC  HOC  COHM  FOR  AHERCAN  SILVER 

H0FFMANN4A  ROCHE  INC 

AHERCM  PUBLC  TRANSIT  ASSN , 

ARIZONA  PUBUC  SERVCE  COMPANY 


AMERICAN  MHAL  DETiaORS  MANUFACTURERS,  MC. 

AUTO  MTERNATCNAL  ASSN 

COAUTMN  Of  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS._ 

SPEOALTY  EflUIPHENT  MARKT  ASSN — 

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERCA. ™.... 

STATUE  Of  LNIERTY-EUS  BLAND  FOUNDATION.  MC... 
AHERCM  PETROLEUM  MST.. 


DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HK  COMM  FOR  AHERCM  SRVa).... 

CONSmiTMNAL  RIGHTS  FOUNDATION _ 

YONKERS  RAONG  CORP - 

PETROUUM  MARKETERS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA 

AHERCM  VETERINARY  HEOCAL  ASSN ...^^„. 

ASSOOATION  Of  AHERCM  VETERINARY  HEOCAl  COUBS.-. 

AHERCM  MEDCAL  ASSN 

ASSOOATEO  GENERAL  CONTRJCTORS  OF  AMERCA 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  00 - 

70001  LID - 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSN 

HALLIBURTON  CO 


BMK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION.. — — , 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  MSURANCE  CO 

MARYLMD  SAVINGS  SHARE  MSURANCE  CORP . 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERl... 
NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  FEMRAL  CREDIT  UNIONS.... 

MONTANA  RAILROAD  ASSN 

AMERICM  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

PEPSKO,  INC 

FRIENDSHIP  HIL  ASSN.. 


AMERICM  HELLENC  INSTITUTE  FVBLC  AFFARS  COMMITTEE.. 


305.90 
6J75JXI 
1.402J0 
S.S35M 

(75JO 


2M.00 


4.0KI.(0 


iSi\M 


VOiM 


4.7U.H 


2J7S.OO 


2$JI 


500.00 
(0(00 


15h2Ki77 
U44.72 
U17J9 


3.USJ0 


47.(0 
12.13SS( 


12959 
79  70 

\mu 

49397 
5.535.(0 

mat 

"'■'473.» 


347JIB 


imn 


73.47 


4UJI 
17.10 


23.(0 
404i4 


2on 


233J7 
2S3JI 
(7il 
ItSU 
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Mi»oao«i,« SOUTH cumoi ST.*.  »ia\w>»a»K7iaa.. 


tm  fern  m  mm. 

«i»r  diB  Dtwr  Ml  «« TtM«Mii»  n 'iioi  ,.^^..,,..,.^. 

wmt  N  Domi  4101  MSSMxens  m..  m  »«oo  msnmgioi  k  mii- 

Di  

Oi  - 

Mr  KMSON.  IIS  ISTM  ST .  M  ■MIWCTBI  K  1 


DM M  KMMi. msom m. coua «a f  um* st.  tmmms»an m vim. 

■OKT/IOCMMI.  iMMVUWMDU.  SW  «n»mSHMGTO!IKno;4    „^ 

noMS  I  Dwe  Si.  ini  I  stt«t.  m,  yiixi  wamsm  x  mw — 

UMMO  A.  doit.  3115  II  si.  IM  ■«4hk6tOII  OC  MOOT       _^^ 

mis  ooms.  uii  reiBn»«ii«  »*.  w»  wsweiw  oc  ;mw — ^,,..--^..-,. 

OBWriKIIT  fW  PWRSSPWl  B>UW£S,  JftOl.  I»  l.tTM  ST   IW  ■MIBgCi  K  aW 

OWCTY  I  DWKST.  1735  OfSdUS  STiifT.  «»  "WWICn*  OC  20036 

tlMMSt  OUOSSO.  IB)  L  ST.  HW.  #1100  ■«««»  X  M036 - 

LUJTO  I  DCHaSOM.  ICI  LST.  IW,  #«t  •ASWBTW  X  20036 

mam.  vitm.  woo  mmrn  iow.  #304  gwwii  •20770      ..    .  .^^..        _ 

IMCT  OWK.  UW  OffOS  9  OWB  ItOWB.  PC  900  ITTH  ST .  WH.  »10»  WMWCWI  K  MWt- 
SMUl  L  0(MK.  M  ITW  ST..  «  •UWBW  K  lim 

Db _ 

Do - 

Oi - - - 

onKY'MiMK  iiwr'l^ 

Oi^ZZIZZIZZZZZJII — — 

b.. 


k. 
b- 
k.. 
Di. 


ooas  J  Dmon  iiRi  ( 

DM  HTDMraML  WC.  MM  I J 
0). 
Oi 

Da.. 


[Mt.  M,  «S07  WSMKin  K  2M3I_ 

.wmsiBDiKi 


120036- 


Dwmi  swwoa  coraMToi.  7i7  m  iwpoo  sncn  mius  tx  rsni.. 

OMUS  1.  OMM.  1220  I  ST.  M  tMSMMGION  X  20p(&  

JDW  ■  DOOMN,  1015  15TH  ST,  Ml,  #700  IMSMNCIOI  K  20005 „ 

OESIBI T.  vaSSSbi  R.  1101  irfH  ST.  M.  #604  WASMMGTON  K  20a36_.. 

MUM  L  DOMON.  206  »  WtfNMCHM  ST .  #300  AlOMMU  VA  2231I..- 

OOamil  MGHT  Hen  VM  DUSUI  (  FREEMAN.  1901  L  ST   Ml.  #101  lASHMGIIII  K  20036.. 

Oi 

OaSTE*  SHMB  t  HIM.  2101 L  9.  M  Wamem  K  2067 

Oi 

Ol 


k. 
b.. 

k. 
•k- 
k„ 
k- 
Di.. 


on  OCGEl.  1125  15TH  STHr.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


GEOH  OUARO.  SI2t  SAUU.  SUTE  A  HOUSTON  TX  770O4  . 

lanxY  V  k  Dtiw.  mi  pennsyivama  ave  m  #906  imshmctoi  k  2I0M„ 

Oi.. 
nOMS  A  OK  444  NORTH  CAPfTO.  ST.  Ml.  #412  WASMMGTOM  K  20001 .. 
■OWa  F  DMBII.  600  PEiMSHVANM  Ml.  SE.  #206  WASMMGIIIN  X  20003.. 


to.. 

k- 


OMRUS  VEIM  DMGB  ^  .  1325  G  STREH.  Ml.  #1003  WASHMGTON  K  20005... 

OIBT  SaUK  ASSOOATtR.  1730  M  ST .  Ml  NASHMeTON  X  20036 - 

NARUY  K  DRRS.  400  FIRST  STIOT.  Ml.  #712  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O2 

to.. 


DfiiaiED  AKRCAN  VETERANS.  3725  AUXANORIA  PW  COU)  SfDMG  KV  41076 

STEVEN  P  DOEHIER.  1725  K  ST.  Ml.  #1405  (waHNGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  D  OOHETT  JR..  900  17TH  STROT.  Ml,  #706  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


GRfGORT  S.  XU.  BRAND  UMEU  (  XU  9^3  15TH  STREH.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

to _ _. 

MJE  DOKNO.  1600  i  ST,  Ml  WASHMGTON  tt  20036 __,^ 

DOMESTC  PETROUIN  COUNa  TRADE  ASSOCIATION.  1627  A  STREET.  Ml.  #«WwASMMEniN  K  20006 

DOKSTt  WIXATTERS  ASSN.  PO  80  4394  HOUSTON  TX  77210 

NANCV  A  OONAIOSON.  110  MAimAND  AVENUE.  NE.  #408  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

JOHN  f  DCNEUN.  DONEUN  CUAIY  WOOD  6  MASER.  PC  914  WASHMGTON  BUHJJMG  WASHMCnM  DC  2M05.. 

NOKW  J  OONEISON.  1101  15TH  STREH.  Ml  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _ 

THOMAS  E  OONUY.  1615  H  ST.  Ml  WASHMGTON  X  20062 _ 

SAUY  S  OONNER.  m  Fl  1710  DHOOE  BUND  AVI,  Ml  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PAU  ■  OONWAN.  UMOE  WMN  i  WJERMAN  1120  G  STREH.  NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

WRUAII  DONOVAN.  1111  N  19TH  ST.  #7M  ARUNGTDN  VA  22209 

FRANOS  I  DOOUY,  525  SCHOOl  ST .  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 

KA  DORFMAN.  3M)  FIOOR  1111  14TH  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  X  20005. 


iMtmiom 


NATRM.  ASSH  01  MOCKNaCNT  MMUS... 


OiiE  AiEiKA  UNt  MC... 

fimw.  r 


OFTO  PnOUCIS  ASSN 

HQIMGHOUSt  ElECTRCCORP        

MKRKAN  FED  01  IMO*  i  CONGRESS  OT  MUSIRMl  OKHNUAnOK- 

AJKRCAN  PETROUUM  MST       .  

FAMCRS'  EDUCATOUl.  t  aMTERATM  UMON  01  AWKIL 

AMEIKAN  UECTRK  POWER  SERVO  CORP 

ARBICANS  FOR  THE  NATDNAl  MHER  WmSMl  I 
EASTMAN  OCHKAIS  OMSHN 


AIWOATBNOF  MAJOHUH  SERWS  lafCASIlK.  MC.. 
EJOBN  OOmRATHN 

inoicoMC 


OUTER  WASMKTDN/HUnUM)  SEIVKE  STATOH  AM .. 

mmC  PROPRIETORS  ASSN  OF  AKR  

AMOKAN  SMAU  AND  RURAl  HOSmAL  ASUCHim,  (NO  CMmr. 
GROCETf  MANUfACTURERS  Of  AMERKA,  MC. 

OCOOENTAl  PETROUUM  CORP 

PAVCO  AMEIKJM  COVOWTn 

PEPSKO,  MC 

AMAICMC 

CAN  CO 


MjaKM  STOCK  EXCHMajNC 


Wr  oa  R»  DORHRAN,  380  SECOND  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOlO.. 

JAMES  A  DORSCH.  1750  I  ST .  Ml  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DEAN  R  DORT  •  .  1667  I  STREH.  NW.  #370  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

CHAIlfNE  DOUGHERTY  645  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003. 

THEODORE  XUCUS.  6554  CWENTRY  ST  LOWS  MO  63033 

DOW  lOHNES  i  MJERTSON.  1255  23RO  ST    Ml  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

to      


to 


CHARLES  P  DOWNER.  7901  WESTPARX  DRIVE  MCUAN  VA  22102.. 

JANE  LJND  DOWNEY.  2200  NU  RO  AOXANDRIA  VA  22314 

RKHARO  MORGAN  DOWNEY.  10801  ROOMIU  PKE  aOOIVILU  MO  20152.. 

CONNIE  M  DOWNS.  1100  A  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  H  DOWNS  JR.  1101  16TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WtilAM  A  DOYlf.  2346  1  ROlfE  STREET  ARUNGTDN  VA  22202 

NANCY  DRA8BIE.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

RONAID  W  DIM3I.  807  MAME  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

JAMES  E  DRAKE.  1101  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 „ 


CHASE  MAMMHAN  CORP 

FEOERAl  NATIONAl  MORTGAGE  ASSN.. 

GTE  SERWE  CORP 

MTEGRATEO  RESOURCES.  MC 

WNINER  LEROY  

RORFDUI  SOUTHERN  CORP 

JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  t  SONS.  HC 

ASHUWDOLMC. 


DBMTlAfFOfTHEGENOaPOR  ARMEHENIS 

SOQETE  NATONALE  DTIUDE  ET  «.  C0I6T  OE  MOTEURS  ITAMAiai 

SOfREAVIA „ , 

THOMSONS  DIVISION  SYSTEMS  ElECTROMOUE  OF  FMNCE 


AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST 

IHTOMl  LUMBER  I  BUUIMG  MATERMl  OEALBB  ASSN.. 

MONSANTO  CO 

SAIT  MSmUTE 

DETROIT  HAOGON  COMPANY... . 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

BEAR,  STEARNS  6  00 

BOUNDARY  GAS.  MC 

CAR  AUM)  SPECUUSTS  ASSOCIATION 

FEDERATED  CASH  MAMGEMENI SVSIBB 

GRJARE  BUIDMC  CO 

HUGHES  AMCRAn  CO 

LTV  AEROSPAQ  t  DEFENSE  CO 

MAREMONTCORP 


MARME  ENGMEERS  BENEFCM.  ASSN. 
MCOONNEU  DOUGUS  CORP 


METROPOUTAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  QOVl  GUARANTEED  LENDEK.  MC. 

NAT10NA1  ASSN  OF  PU8LC  TELEVISION  STATIONS. 

NATDM.  FEDERATHN  OF  SOQETIES  FOR  OJMCAl  SOCMl  WOK. 

PAU.UCO  ENTERPRISES 

STANMRO  MANUFACTURMG  «.. 


STATE  Of  DELAWARE.  STATE  Of  OIIA  STATE  Of  UMSUM,  R  At. 

UNITEO  BRANDS  CO  - 

MTERNAHONAL  BROTHERHOO  OF  EUaRCAL  WORKERS.  AtE-ODOC 

KALEDOSCOPE  RESEARCH  (  MARKETING  GROUP 

SMSAMENTO  MUNOPAL  UTILITY  DfiTRttT 

WESTIANDS  WATER  DKTRCI 

AMERCAN  ISRAEL  PU8UC  AFFARK  COMM 

LUMBERMEIS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO  (FOR   FEDERAL  HEMPER  UFE  ASSURANCE 

UNMERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  00  (FOR  KEMPER  FMANOAl  SERVKES.  MC) .... 
LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO  (FOR  KBIPER  MVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE 

LUM8ERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

EIMRONMENTAL  FUND 


HEALTH  (  MEOCME  COUNSa  OF  WASHMGIOI. 
PHOFESSWtAl  SERVICES  COUNOl 


MORTGAGE  MSURANCE  COMPANES  OF  AMBKR. 

CHASE  IWMAnAN  BANK,  NA ™. 

EOGON  EUCTRC  MSmuTE __. 

NATIONAL  HEAD  INJURY  FOUNDATION,  MC 

MVESTMEHT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE  


WOMEN'S  ACTRM  FOR  NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT  EDUCATION  FUND,  MC.. 

PWCOMPmnVE  rail  steering  COMMmEi „ 

MMNESOTA  MMMG  t  MANUFACTURING  00  (311) 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

GENERAl  FOODS  CORPORATION 

CHIORME  MSimjTE,  MC 

NATIONAl.  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

AMERICAN  RMO  (  TRANSPORTATION  BIDRS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

PIANNED  PARENTHOOD  OF  NEW  YORK  OIY.  MC 

HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOQATUN  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

DURE  »  COMPANY 

NATDNAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


10000 


37  S« 
StMO 

20000 
45010 

15.769.00 
87220 

4J4SI2 


16500 

iijosn 

WMJO 

6J(000 
IMOO 


\%m.n 


K3.70 


2M.00 


IJ7&00 


mm 


IJSOtO 


600.00 
765.00 


2.2«li5 


3.60000 

3.00000 

14.374  98 

134  34 


7234 

ijoaoo 

350.00 


166.MI.3S 

iVM 


507.00 


1.59358 

Tmo'm 


ALGOMA  STEEL  CORP.  LTD,  ET  AL 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

LESMNA.  ET  AL 

NATIONAl  MACHINE  TOOL  BUliDERS'  ASSiil 

AMERICAN  MIMERS  CONFERENCE.. 


AMERICAN  SPEECH-IANGUACE-NEARMG  ASSN... 

BANKAMERICA  CORP , 

NATIONAl  son  DRMK  ASSN _. 

HARRSCORP 

CONGRESS  WATCH. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERAK.. 
AMERCAN  MEDICAl.  ASSN 


1.01675 
2,345.00 
2,50000 
7,50000 
11649 
42362 


37  SO 


4».2f 

I.230.H 


22935 
I1J03II 


35255 
57  56 


65236 
2M.W 


15000 


14862 

11107 

3,547  07 

8023 


4320 


23.N 
2,17437 


166.M1.35 
43.'i'7 


417J4 


18.000.00 
23022 


8272 
2950 
23369 
65000 
200 


1,430.00 
8.00000 


2.852.00 


1,125.00 
7tS.OO 


2,700.00 
7,99998 
15.68841 
5.27200 


1.13414 


19049 
2111 


25000 


1.53416 


46.95 
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Orimatni  or  Mwdul  FMii 


KMN  AllERT  DREUl  (40  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  SE.  #211  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 

JEROME  L  DREYER.  1300  R  I7TH  ST  SUIH  300  »«U«TONVA  22209.         

STEPHEN  D  DM6SUR.  1150  17TH  STRET,  NW.  #306  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  P  DDMC,  1331  PEMBYLVAMA  AVE .  NWJI565  WASHMGTON  X  200O4 

IIEVM  I  DRISCOU   1100  M  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036         .^^ - 

DOMJTHY  J  DRUMMER  1730  K  ST .  Ml.  #703  WASHMGTON  1)C21»06  ........ 

EDWM  JASON  DRYER.  1775  PEMBYIVAMA  AVEMJE  Ml  'OJSSE^^^iJS* 

FRAN  DU  MEUE,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #402  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

ERNEST  DUBESlU.  115  16TH  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

EVUYN  OUBNOW^  1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  IM"  ,;.^^  ri-  v^;;; 

MOKAN  D  DUBAOW.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

TM  DUDGEON  1250  EYE  ST .  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

JANE  MCPRIE  DUOUY,  1101  15TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

MARY  JANE  C  DUE  1920  N  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

AMI  ANDERSON  DUFF,  1776  F  ST.  NW  **SWMnON0C  20(»8^. 

MCHAEL  J  DUFF  1101  ItTH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

MOMEl  f  DUFFY   1920  N  ST  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

C  R  OUGGAN.  115  I6TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 


FRANCIS  J  OUGGAN.  412  FUST  ST .  SE,  #200  WASHMGTON  X  20(»3.. 


EVUYN  DUKOVt,  475  RNERSRX  DRM.  #239  HEW  YORK  NY  10115... 

MERVM  E  DUU.UM.  1629  K  ST ,  NW  #204  WASHMCTON  IK  20006 

DON  R  DUNCAN,  1825  K  ST  JM  SUltE  1107  WASHMCTON  X  52«  •,— ^V^iilSSSVS-iiii"- 

DUNCAN  WEINBERG  (  MUEITpC  ,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .. 

to 


k. 
k. 

to.. 


WIUIAM  C  DUNCAN.  1050  17TH  STREH.  MR.  #410  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JAMES  W  DUNIOP.  195  MONIAOJE  ST  BROORIWINY  11201^. 

MARI  LU  DUNN.  1850  K  ST ,  NW.  #520  WASHMGTON  X  200O6 

JOHN  H  DUNNE.  818  ROEDER  RO,  #702  SHVER  SPRMG  MD  20910 


DUNNEILS  DUVAU  BENNETT  1  PORTER.  1220  19TH  STRET.  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

JAMES  A  DOPREE.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE-,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 _ -.-. 

JOSEPH  L  DUNAN.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  "i02110.^.^.^.  ;^^ 

RJOY  C  DURAND.  1120  20TH  STREET  NW,  #6005  WASHMCTON  X  20036^ 


MARGARH  A  0UR8M,  1025  CONNECtlCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #415  WASHMCTON  K  20036. 

6  J  DURHAM,  PO  BOX  2121  CORPUS  CHRBTI  TX  78403        ^__^ 

ED  DURKM.  101  CONSTITUTION  AVEMJE.  NW  WASHMIJON  X  ?l'Mliii-.--i-!iiiX;" - 
DUBYEA  MURPHY  DAVENPORT  I  VAN  WMKLt  711  CAPITOl  WAY  ttYMPIA  DM  98501.... 
DUTKO  (  ASSOCIATES  «12  FRST  ST    SE.  #214  WASHMCTON  X  20003 

to 


k.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k. 
k. 
k„ 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 


k 

to 


L  L  DUXBURY,  210  7TH  SIREH,  SE,  #517  WASHMGTON  K  20003. 

PEGGY  L  DUXBURY,  1776  F  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O6 

HENRY  I  DWORSHAK.  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

OEMS  J  OWYU.  700  NORTH  FARFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ROOERCK  T  DWYER.  1920  N  STREHNW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 


MCHAa  J  DYER,  1331  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #905  WASHINGTON  K  20004 ., 

DYNAIECTRON  CORPORATXIN,  1313  DOUEY  MADISON  BLVD  MOEAN  VA  22101 

TALIS  D2ENIT1S.  633  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

JAO  D  EARIY,  1155  15TH  ST,  NW.  #514  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

GEORGE  H  EATMAN,  1800  CONKOKUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20009 

EATON  ASSOCIATES,  MC,  1725  »  ST.  NW.  #1111  WASHMGTON  X  20006 -..., 

CHARLES  H  EATON,  1725  K  ST ,  NW.  #1111  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  i  L  EATON,  1725  K  ST.  NW.  #1111  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DONALD  R  EBE.  1800  K  ST ,  NW,  #800  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  I  EBEL.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW.  #1014  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

N  BOYD  ECXER,  UN  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036. 


ROBERT  C  ECXHAROT,  1750  PENNSYIVAMA  AVL.  NW,  #1105  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

to 

to. 
k. 
to.. 


PATROA  K.  ECONOMOS.  ISTH  t  M  STRSTS,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 

MnCHfU  H  EOEISTEM,  1411  K  ST,  NW,  #850  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WIUIAM  R  EDGAR,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HELEN  H  EDGE,  700  N  FAMFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „ 

ARTHUR  B-  EDGEWORTH  JR  ,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

EDISON  ELECTRC  MSTlTUTt  9TH  aOOR  1111  19TH  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

V  ANNE  EDUJND,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

STEPHEN  L  EDMBTON.  807  MAME  AVE ,  SW  WASHINCTON  K  20024 

ED  EDMONOSON.  BOX  11  MUSMXZE  OK  74401... — 

to 

to - 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 


infttmiom 


NATHNAl  ASSN  Of  CASUALTY  t  SURETY  AGENTS 

ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PROCESSMG  SEMCE  QRiAliZMnB. 

NATOHl  MUITI  HOUSMG  COUNOL 

TEXM  GAS  TSANSMBSBN  CORP. 

AHOCAN  BAR  ASSN 


AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONfERENCE.  MC 

FOEY  LAROMER  HOUABAUGH  1 JMIBS  (FOk  W6  CORPOUnOH). 
AMERKAN  UMG  ASSN... 


AMERXMI  m  OF  LABOR  t  CONGRESS  OF  MDUSTRUL  ORGAMUTDS.. 
MTERMITDIAL  lAOC  GARMENT  WOBKERS  UMON . 
NATDNAl  RUUL  ELECTRC  COOPERATM  ASSN. 

DsnuEO  SPMns  councr.  of  the  U5 

NAIDNAl  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOQATDN _ 

AMBBCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS. 
NAIDNAL  ASSOOAIDN  OF  MANUFADUROS.. 
SC»nFC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 
AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAR.NAY.  AMUNE  t  STEAMSMP  CIBRS. 
ASSOOAIDN  Of  AMERCAN  RAUDADS.. 

MORAUTY  M  MEDIA.  MC 

OaiA  AD  UMES.  MC. 


PNUfS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY.. 
GUAM  POWER  AUTHOniY.. 


MB  WEST  ElECTRC  CONSUMERS'  ASSN.  HC. 

STATE  Of  NEVADA. _ 

STATE  Of  NORTH  WMOTA 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOQATUN.  MC.. 


EDS  CORPORATION,  229  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE ,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

JOHN  M  EDSAU.  1120  20TH  STREF.  NW.  #600S  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

EDWARDS  ASSOCIATES.  507  SECOND  ST .  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

CHRSTINE  A  EDWARDS.  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20004.. 

J  RODNEY  EDWARDS,  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  Y()RK  NY  10016 _ 

WIUIAM  A  EDWARDS.  1111  19TH  STREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PAUL  S  EGAN,  1608  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

EOGERS  1  GREENE.  1407  MAIN  ST  .  #335  OAUAS  TX  75202 

KAREN  EHRNMAN,  1522  K  STREF,  NW,  #1120  WASHMCTON  X  20005 — 

YVONNE  B  EIDER  400  FIRST  STREF,  NW.  #800  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

ROBERT  f  EISEN,  111  WEST  40TH  STREF  NEW  YORK  NY  10018. 


ALBERT  C  EISENBERG.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

H  J  ELAM  III,  1201  MAPU  ST  GREENSBORO  NC  27405 

lANE  tUlER.  214  N  HENRY  ST .  #203  MADISON  WI  53703 

TIMOTHY  L  ELMR,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW.  #450  WASHINCTON  K  20006. 

GEORGE  K  ELIAOES,  7297  LEE  HBHWAY  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22042 

C  Nl  EUINS  ASSDOATES.  1100  17TH  ST..  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

to 


JAPAN  AUTOHOBRE  MANUf  ACIUeS  ASSN  . 

BROOUYN  UNDN  GAS  CO 

AMERCAN  COUNCR.  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION.. 


im» 


131578 

1.50O00 

408J0 

lUJO 


2JI0.80 

UjfMJO 

1I.739M 

14500 

2J00in 

1.055.00 

'"'iM'm 
1, — 


42$J5 


200.00 

4J00J0 


1M67 

'i.5822i6 
72193 
50« 
2500 


1,15700 

12147 

3.114^5 


200.00 


230J7 

34947 

■"76.25 
S04J5 


IJOOOO 


MIBMTUNAl  FED  OF  PROfESSDNAL  I  IHMOIl  SBMBB„ 

MUUfAMLV  HOUSMG  ASSOCIATION 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

FMSI  NATDNAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

UNDN  PAOfC  CORPORATION 

AHEMCAN  MSURANCE  ASSN 

CENTRAl  POWER  AND  LKHT  COMPANY.. 


UNTED  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  t  lOMERS  Of  AHERKA. 
STATE  Of  NEVADA.  NUCLEAR  MASH  PKIJEn  OffCE 

A.R.M^MC - _ 

ANCHdR  MDUSIRtS.  MC - - 

ASSDOATES  Of  NORTH  AMBBCA - 

sal's  COAL  CO. 


CAIHRMA  SPMZ  MST  (  SOBFPS  MSrmmOH  Of  OCEANOGRAfHV . 

CENEKV  EXPIDRATDN  CO - 

OCROKEE  COAL  CO 

D  6  B  WH01ES*E  COSMETICS.  MC.. 


GUlf  1  WESTERN  MDUSTHES,  MC.. 
MTCHEU  ENERGY  6  DEVEUIPHENT  CORP. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UMVBSmf 

PATCH  COAL  CO 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP. 


SCHlBISffiR  DRUMG  CO 

MSTMNSCOSHEIKSCO...... 

SWEETWAia  COAl  CO 

TEXAS  01.  t  GAS  CORP  (TXO) .. 
imOE  MAX.  INC.. 


UWIED  TELECOM  OOMMUMCATDNS,  MC.. 

WESSaV  ENERGY  CORP _ 

RAUOAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN 

NAIDNAL  ASSN  Of  MANUf  ACIURB6 


3J00J0 


6iM0 


501.00 


3J3tJ4 


10JB2.7S 
U12S0 
M5S.76 

22J0000 

692^75 

AjOOOOO 


C82.7S 


S.4$17( 


61275 
4il9J3 
6i25J0 

6S2.75 


IIO.U 


1.0MI70 


76BJ5 


1.11900 


32iJ2 


AMBBCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS. 


RAHHAY  PROGRESS  MST 
AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS, 


NATDNAl  COAUTDN  FOR  EHBXZNCr  HBXCN.  SSMCCS.. 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CO ._^... 

NAIDNAL  AGRCUITURAL  CHEMCAIS  ASSN.. 
SUMRY  TKHNOUKY  ASSN 


EATON  ASSDOATES,  MC. 
EATON  ASSOOATB.  MC.- 


GOODYEAR  TRIE  t  RUBBER  CO. 

ENSBBH  CORPORATION 

MOBI.  OR.  CORP. 


CERTAM  TEXAS  OAMUNTS  LAWYERS.. 

CONSOUOAIED  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSTITUTE 

STATE  BAR  OF  TEXAS 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOQATDN.  MC. 


NATDNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUJOS  Of  IHE  US. 

AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOOtAIC  ACTDN 

GATES  LEARJF  CORPORATION 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  MST - 

UA  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTTTUTDMS. 


MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOAIDN  OF  HC  U.1.  MC. 

DISABIEO  AMERCAN  VETERANS - 

AMERCAN  miANO  WATERWAYS  COMMmEE - 

CHEROKEE  NATDN 

DOSS  AVIATDN,  MC 

lU  INTERNATDNAl  MANAGEMENT  CORP 

OKLAHOMA  ASSN  OF  ELECTRC  COOPS 

U.S  WUmiME  COMMITTEL  INC 


UMON  PAOFC  CORPORATDN ;,;:;::::^... 

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  WARM  SFRMGS. 

SEARS,  ROEBUOl  AND  CO 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MSTTTUTi  MC 

EDISON  QECTRC  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  LEGON 

LTV  CORPORATION 

AMERCAN  COUEGE  OF  NURSE-MDWNES 

FRIENDS  Of  AMMALS,  INC 

GREENWOOD  MIUS  MARKETMG  0) — 

AMERCAN  INST  OF  ARCHHECIS — 

CONE  MIUS  CORPORATDN 

SIERRA  aUB 

CATERPtUAR  TRICTOR  CO.. 


47S.0O 


50OJ0 
40008 


300M 


4.800.00 
1,450.00 
1.500.00 
4.250.00 
5.000.01 
5J0OJ1 


9J9M9 


3J31J4 


4«2iO 

312iO 

n.416J9 


14J2440 


21800 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS,  MC. 

OEUWARE  6  HUDSON  RAR.WAY  CO 

MISSOURI  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAUKMI 

PITTSBURGH  *  LAKE  ERIE  RARROAD 


341.87 


29.08 

'  9J0 


81500 
63.35 


1200 


88,02153 


47444 


2.139Ji 
1.41484 


1.675.82 
9.003.00 


5J22J4 


9,000.00 
2i000.00 
27S0AI 
2.500.00 
40000 


49.30 


21U3 


85867 

1.907  00 

1800 

3.45100 

2.26260 

82193 

825.80 


10720 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1985 


I  nmoi  Eui« «  1301  (>t)i«n»*iiA  »vt.  w  nAStwciw  re  ?ooo4 _ „ 

CNMUSw  anon  NGCONSM  eniKtfuii  C0UM31 »  •  iumst.  #703  mmgoim  sins.. 

DM  OOYU  fujon.  isoo  guKY  SI  H»*nswu{  m  mtt 

av  DiTTs  BRonio  t  Bcm.  iMrEiiGAn  GOO  tuc.  MIS  mameitm  oc  tmi 

Do         ::----■ 

ooaKi  commEE  for  mhbcan  irmx.  i;ii  Connecticut  ave  washmcioh  oc  2oni.. 

EmSON  EliCTK  CO.  1000  KOKSm  ST  LOUS  K  U13t  

mwta  KiacAiai  coua.  lU'  t  sr .  m.  »«oo  kmsmmgton  dc  ?ooo6.„ 

EMFUMC  COUNQl  ON  FIEUU  COWENSATOL  1700  PENNSny/MM  AVENUE.  M>  HMSWEION  DC  20006... 

MK  >  EMSEUEII.  IHO  M  STUEET  IM  WSHMGTON  K  20034 -.. 

lOKEU  i  IWUH.  \m  MKSNXISETIS  *«E.  m  WASHMGTON  OC  ?00J« 

EKIKY  COMUKaS  I  nOOUCfC  ASSN.  MK  17K  PETROUW  fUU  SEMMOU  OK  74MI , 

MIW  EWEL  1001  CONNtCTCUT  AVE  .  »Wf.  #1120  WAStWGTON  K  20036 

SIE«II  L  EWELBEDG.  2033  ■  ST .  im.  #404  WASHKTON  DC  20036 

CHBSroiHIl  fWQUKT  1957  E  ST.  NW  NASNMGTON  K  20006 

aWON  W  EWGN.  2600  VRGMIA  AVENUE.  NW.  fWl  WONNCTON  K  20«» 

ENVMMENTAl  RMO.  132S  G  ST .  Ml  «10O3  KMSHMGTON  K  20005 


UHEAY  NEHSEN  EPSTEM.  2t2t  PENNSYIVAMM  AVENUE.  NN  WASHINGTON  X  20137.. 

PAUl  A  EOUAU.  600  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE  .  SE.  #200  WASMNCTDN  DC  20003 

iOMH  a  EDSNNE  ».  1122  COLORAIIO.  SUIH  200  MKTM  TH  78701 _ 

MGOU  G  ESKKS.  115  KTH  STKH.  NW  WA9NNGTDN  DC  20006  

■AM  ESKm.  134(  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  m.  #603  WASNNCTON  K  20036 

ESTATE  OE  IM8E1 1  i/OD.  R>  1  BUNKER  MU  M  M914 
am  T  ESTES.  2550  ■  SI.  NW.  #770  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 

STEnCN  E  EME.  PO  B0«  3556  NMSMNGTON  K  20007 

EUnrEM  imVfl  OOMBSDN.  630  HFTH  avenue  new  YORK  NY  lOlll.. 

OWE  EMB  (SSOCMIES.  160  N  CARaMA  AVENUE  SE  WASMNGTON  OC  20003 

Ol - 

JOSEFN  0  EVME.  APARTKNT  21  4401  LEE  HWY  ARUNGTON  VA  22207 

Vt  RUn  EVANS.  1201  KMNSYIVANA  AVI..  NN.  #210  WASHMGTON  K  2060*.. 
meERT  B  EVANS  1101  14TH  STREO.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

WXERT  0  EVANS.  1100  N  ST    NW  WASHMGTGM  DC  20036  

mum  I  EVANS  «    1660  L  ST    NW.  #901  WASHMGTON  U  20036.. 
)  BMIARO  EVEREH.  1125  15TN  STREO.  NW.  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20001. 
ELIEN  E  EVES.  NEW  WVHV  RO  AND  OONCORO  ME  WLMMGION  DE  19197.. 
RY  P  EWMG  JR.  1101  COMKCTCUT  AVENUE.  NN  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


k.. 
k- 


WNVNE  &  EWMG.  ASSOCMIED  PETROlEURi  RUISIRCS  OF  PA  PO  BO  925  HMMB8MK  Pit  171H.. 

ROBK  G,  ElllEY.  2020  «  SI .  NN.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

HO.  R  EYER.  122  C  SISEH.  NW.  #J75  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 — 

F/P  RESEARCH  ASSOOATES  1700  I  ST    NW.  #303  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

NCHAEL  W  FABER.  REV  I  nUEST  1111  19TH  STREH.  NW.  #  1 100  WASHMGTON  K  2n36.. 

ROBERT  R  FANS   1101  15TH  ST,  NN,  #205  WASHNKHM  DC  2000S... 

MU  W  FAUAT  PO  BOX  119  HAUMEE  OH  43537 

F  S  FAUON  «.  PO  BOX  !JW  9  ASHUNO  «Y  41101 

GEORGE  W  FAUTRni.115  16TH  ST .  NN  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .... 
Pim  N  FAMNON.  21  DUFONT  CMCU.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

THORHS  B  FARUY  I.  1220  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 - .„. 

FMM  CREOn  COUNQU  INO  MSSWHUSETTS  AffNUE.  NN  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

DAW  H  FARMER.  1629  R  STREF.  NW.  #1010  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 . 

FARMERS'  EDUCATRMl  t  COOPERATIVE  UMON  OF  AMERCA.  PC  BOI  2251  DENVER  CO  MBSl. 

lOMN  W  FAROUHAR.  1750  «  ST    NN  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

RODERT  N  FAROUHMI  PO  BOX  130  LEVB.  QUEBEC  CANADA  G6V  6N7 

ORGRUR  r  FUR.  1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHNCION  K  20006.. 
CMRSIOPHER  G  FARRANO.  1120  20n  STREH.  NN.  #720  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 
■OMEL  FARRAR.  1619  NASSMXJSETTS  AVE  .  NN  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 
JOSEPH  A  FARRau  1600  WHSON  BOUiVAM).  #1000  ANUNGION  VA  22209.. 
MCHAEL  P  FARRIS.  122  C  STREET.  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 

NANCUS  G  FAUST.  2121  I  ST .  NW  #00  WASHMGTON  DC  20037  

CLMTON  B  FAWCETT  NME  GREENWAY  PUUA  HOUSTON  n  77046 „. 

lANE  FAWCETT  HOOVER  101  IITH  ST  .  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  OC  20006_ 

WNIIAM  D  FAY.  1130  ITTM  STRER  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

FREKRa  FEDEU   1400  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

FfOERAl  EXPRESS  CORP.  BOX  W  IIENPH6  TN  3J194 

FEDERAL  RJOGES  ASSOQATDN.  1355  MARRT  STREET.  #155  SAN  FRRNCBCO  CA  94103.. 


FEDERATON  EMFIOYWNT  i  GUKMNCE  SERVKE.  114  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10011 _.. 

FEDERATUN  FOR  ARBRCAN  AFGHAN  ACTION.  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 

FEDERAHON  OF  AMERICAN  CONTROUEO  SMPPMG.  50  BRQAONAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

FtDERATUN  OF  AMERCAN  HOSPITAIS.  1111  19TH  ST,  NN.  #402  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERCAN  SOENTSIS.  307  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

DONAID  M  FEHR.  105  IHIRO  A«  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

BMJCE  L  FEM.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 

CMS.  B.  FaOBAUM.  1716  N  STREn.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

RANOOIPH  B  FENNMGER.  1101  VERMONT  A«NUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S 

Mm  W  FENSTERER.  242  t  BOTH  STRET  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 

EDNARO  I  FERGUS.  lOO  GOID  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10292 

BETSY  FERGUSON.  U75  EYE  ST.  NW.  #1110  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .: 

lOHN  L  FESTA  1619  MSSACHUSETTS  AVI.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

FRED  C  FIEIDMG.  1725  JtffERSON  QAVS  MWY,  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

C  H  FIELDS.  600  MARYUNO  AVE .  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

GARY  W  FJLDS.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 

MANUEL  0  FIERRO.  1901  N  FORT  MYER  OR    #202  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 __ 

Oo     

HERBERT  A  FIERST.  610  RMG  BIK  12tXl  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LOUIS  F  FMCH.  2001  JEFFERSON  QAVIS  MGHWAY  #307  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 „.. 

THEOOONA  FME.  1400  K  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

HAIDCW  P  FMK.  1600  M  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


FMUY  KUMBU  WAGNER  HEME  UNOCRSEIK  MANIEV  (  CASEY.  lOTM  FIOOR  1120  OONNECTKUT  AVI.  NN  NRSMMGnM 

OC  20036 


STEPHEN  A  FMN.  PO  BOX  S20783    GENERAL  MAIL  FAOUTY  MIAMI  FL  33152.. 

FMNEGAN  HEN06B0N  FARABON  GARRETT  (  DUNNER.  \Vi  K  STREH.  NN  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 

THOMAS  D  FMNGAN.  1X0  RBGEBURY  ROAD  SECTION  0228  DANHJRY  CT  06(17.. 

M  J  FBCCa.  1090  VERMONT  AVE  .  m  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 _.. 

lAURK  A  FORI.  1909  X  ST.  NN  WASHMGTON  X  20049 _ 

FRSr  IMTUNAl  BAMI  OF  BOSTON,  lOO  FEDERAl  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

RCHARO  L  FISCHER.  1000  16TH  ST  ,  NN  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

DONAID  W  FISHER  3114  IVANHOE  LANE  AlEXANORW  VA  22310 

OWKHT  R  F6HER.  600  HARYUWO  AVENUE.  SW.  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20024.. 
lANT  S  F6HER.  1333  NEW  HARVSHRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ..„ 
WWJAM  L  fS€R.  2B2I  N  IMSXEU  AVI  DAUAS  R  75204 


Ifpoim/OKH 


NATIONAl  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN . 
AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MST  .. 


AMERCAN  PUBLC  POWER  ASSM.. 
OCEAN  MMMC  ASSOCS 


JMEICAN  BAR  ASSN 

MIOMl  RURAL  ELECfiK  cbamtMlSN!: 


CNOMCAL  SFfOALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN.. 

ARKRCAN  ASSN  FOR  MARRIAGE  6  FAMLV  IWRHrr.. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRNrTONS  OF  AMBBU 

SMOAII  OR  CORfORATBN      

NJiiioiiiMfwi  bdoPHttS^ 


NKPENOENI  MSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERICA.  RC 

STANDARD  OR  CO  (MOIANA) _. 

MIERNAnONAL  LONGSIOREMEN-S  ASSOCHTRM.  tMXl- 

am  fOPuunoN  gnontm.  mc 


U  MOUSTRIES.  MC 

AMBRCAN  MUT  MSTITUTE.. 


JWRCAN  EXPRESS  CO 

U.&  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMG  MSmunONS.. 


miUURK  CARDS.  INC 

AMERCAN  FMANQAl  SERWCES  ASSN.. 
AHOaCAN  BAR  ASSN 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORID  SERVCES,  MC 

MORTGAGE  BANKOS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA. 

a  AincRs.  MC 

MOON  1  OJONS  (FOR  ANCME  BENNETT) 

VMSON  1  ONNS  (FOR  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  ASSRS  ff  1BWS  SIQOHUOB' 
DEFENSE  RJNO) 

VM60N  I  UKMS  (FOR  AlfRED  C  GUSSai  JR ) 

VMSON  A  EUONS   FOR  NORTHVUf  MOUSIRiS  CORP) 

VMSON  t  EUONS   FOR  PUBIC  SERVa  BOARD  OF  THE  OIY  OF  a  PRSD.  IX).... 
VMSON  I  EUUNS  (HIR  TRAVELERS  I6URANCE  CO) 
AMBRCAN  PETKIIEUH  MST 
NATCNAL  FEDfMnON  OF  FEDERN. 

AMERCAN  OSTEOPATHC  ASSN „.„ 

NATOMl  CABU  TELEVISION  ASSN.  MC 

COMMITTEE  OF  CORPDRAn  TELECOMMUNCAine  USERS - 

CARGRIMC 

ANDERSONS 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RARNAY,  AIRIINE  (  STEARBNT  CUK.. 

NATUNAL  ASSN  OF  '«.«JC  TELEVBWN  STAHONS. 

AMERCAN  PETROUUll  MST __ 


AtiWO  OF  JWOOM  MSUHEIS.. 


FOOD  MMKETIIG  I6IITUTE 

DAMI  SMnURDMG  LMRTED 

nOD  MWETMG  MSmUTE 

PEABOOY  HOIDMG  COMPANY.  MC -. 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 

ARKRCAN  WATERNAYi  OPERAnK  IC.. 
CONCERNED  NEMEN  FOR  AMERCA... 

STANDARD  OR  CO  (OMO) 

CWSTAL  CORPORATION 

PROCTER  I  GAMaU  MANUFACTURMG  CO.. 

NAITONAL  COAL  ASSN 

AMBNCM  PSWHHIRC  ASSN. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASOAU  PIAVERS  ASSN 

GMY  (  CO  PUeU  COMMUNCAHONS  MR  MC  (F«  RmaUC  OF  1URKY).. 

J.  W  MARROTT  JR 

AMERCAN  MEDCAl  ASSN 

GENERC  PHARMACEUTCAl  INDUSTRY  ASSN. 

PRUOBFTIAl-BACHE  SECURITIES  Mt 

INKS  MMROR  COMPANY 

M«C«M  PAPER  MST,  MC 

AM  G8CRAL  CONPORATBN 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

GREAT  LAKES  MOIAN  FKH  (  WROUFE 
COUNCR  OF  FOREST  mOUSTRKS  OF  BC 
MTERNATIONAl.  REOUIREMENTS  CORP  ... 

AMERCAN  PSYCHIATRC  ASSN. 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSIITUTE 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELUIE  CORP. 


GENERAL  OYNAMCS  CORP 

GOIDEN  NUGGET  INC   

GOVERNMENT  OF  ANnGUA  I  BM8UDA... 

POPULATION  CRISC  COMMITTEE 

RCA „. 

TRT  TELECSMMUMCATIONS  CORP 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  MC.... 

UNITED  SAIEUFTE  ACTION 

BURGER  KMG  CORP 


MHRMTIONAl  COMMUNCATOIS  ASSN .. 
UNHN  CARBIDE  CORP 


NATUNAL  MDUSTRUL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUt. 
AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 


STANDARD  Oil  CO  (INDIANA) _ 

AMERCAN  GROUP  PRACTICE  ASSN.  MC 

NATUNAL  FED  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSMESS.. 

ATIANTC  RCHFIELO  CO 

SOUTWANO  CORPORATUN 


1.00000 
944  44 


32Ji4.97 


400.00 

ISO  00 

27.«».00 


S0O.00 


ijt2se 
iijmM 


4,77U7 
747.00 


225  00 
2.00001 


1.37SB0 
40000 
77000 

1.06000 


3S.714J; 


S1JBS7S 
MJ07.S7 


3171 
IJSOOB 
IJHOOOO 


2.M0.00 


60O00 
7JOO.0O 

■"'"ijoo.do 

247.701.2S 
30(00 


4se.oo 


200.00 


1.200M 
11.2SO.00 


3$.SI 

6.12S.I0 
1.904.00 


lSi<70.00 


SOOOO 
1.S1192 
11,500.00 


27SOO 
21.21I0S 
2S0O 
32000 
75000 


3.800.00 
6.S63.00 


31.251.00 

■yiMOJib 


1J3700 


17.S3«.S« 


4.(»00 
44756 

Imvi 

93.00 
70000 
2SO00 


920.17 


69.23759 

I69.S2 

2J7627 


5000 


ijam 


91(5 
(54  00 

37546 


39.00 
6500 


5000 
367  54 
4100 


3.77325 

133(4 

1903 

(46 

2J1(75 


21S2 


15000 
110.70 

6.06U7 
114.(0 

HjtUM 


S7000 


94962 

96195 

6,(00W 

(.67027 


10.73(20 
1.51192 

11.500.00 

2,722  79 

437  57 


4,496.07 

i095b 


166.00 
40.00 


3.26000 
"UKM 


M90 

6315 

21.912.57 


10000 
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OrpiuMm  or  MMdBl  Hiq 


WIUAM  P  FISHER.  311  FRBI  SIRtn,  NW  WASHMGION  K  ^'"Sl;;!^^^^^- 
LAURI J  FITZ.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRNX  STREET.  MR  NASMM6I0R  OC  20007.. 


Do 


MARY  OARE  FITZGERALD.  1025  THOIW  JEFFERSON  ST ,  m.  #301  WASHMGION  OC  20007 

THOMAS  H  FITZPAIRCK.  410  ASYLUM  STREH  HARTFORD  CI  06103 — 

NRilARO  J  FURD,  602  MAM  ST,  #600  ONCMNATl  OH  *^^ ^---i:^-ii^^=sii - 

DANKl  V  FLANAGAN  JR .  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NN.  #206  WASHMGION  OC  20036 — 

JAMES  I  FLANAGAN,  25  RESEARCH  OR  WESI80R0UGH  MA  01511 

MCHAa  FIEMMC,  1300  17TH  ST ,  #1010  ARIMGION  VA  222tg.;.-;;...^,;;;.- 

FLORBA  BUSMESS  ASSOCIATES.  2000  I  SI.,  m.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

RUTH  adwEJi '245  siEdibsi.it 

VERONCA  M  FUJYD,  2001  S  JEFF  DAVS  MGHNAY.  #1107  ARUNGTON  VA  ?»«..■.■■-;;-" 

RCHARD  A  RYE.  MOlEWU  CONNER  »  CUNEO  1575  EYE  STREH,  NN  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

UHN  I  RYNN.  1125  17TM  STREH.  WM  WASHMGTON  X  20036      .^^^ ~. 

FOLEY  (  LARONER.  1775  PENPBYIVANIA  AVE  ,  NN  WASHMGTON  K  20(06 

R  D  FOLSOM,  1317  F  STREH,  NN  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

Do 

Oi 


Ol.. 
b- 

k- 
k. 


FOOD  (  AUKD  SERVCE  TRADES  DBT,  AROO.  (IS  I6TH  ST,  NN  NASHMGRM  K  20006. 

FOOD  MARKETMG  MSTTIUTE,  1750  X  ^ ,  NN  WASHMGION  DC  20006_^^ ^_^^ 

FOOOSERVa  (  L006MG  MST,  1919  PENNSYIVAMA  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

GORDON  FORBES,  303  HANOVER  BEDG,  4(0  CEDAR  ST  ST  PAUl  MN  55101 

JAMES  E  FORD,  1333  NEW  HAMFSMRE  AVENUE, MR  WASHMGION  X  20036, 


LAURENS  S  FOROHAM.  FOLEY.  HQAC  (  OJOTM  POST  OFFa  SQUARE  BOSTON  HA  02109.. 

JOHN  H  FOREHAND  M.  12216  FLEMMG  LANE  BONIE  MC  20715 — 

Do  

DONAU)  b  FOREMAN.  5001  W  BOTH  ST ,  #880  MMNEAPOUS  HN  55437 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSOQATUN.  PO  BOX  953(5  ATLANTA  GA  30347. . 
FOREST  MOUSTRIES  COMMITTEE  ON  TMBER  VAIUATBN  (  TAXATUN, 

MARK  A  FORMAN.  1120  20TH  ST  ,  NW.  #600^  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


1250  CONNECTCUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC 


MARTI  FORMAN.  3471  N  FEDERAL  MGMIAY,  #511  H  lAUDEROAU  h  33306.. 

SALLJE  H  FORMAN,  1(25  K  SI .  NN  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

LUSE  FORSETN.  3055  OlD  HKHNAY  8  PO  BOX  1453  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55440. 

EBERT  t  FOUHWE.  3706  EATON  RD.  NN  CANTON  OH  44708 

ALLAN  FOX.  1575  I  STREH.  NW.  #1150  WASHINGTON  X  2000S 

Do 

DONAID  FRAHER,  633  E  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 


Eii«l0|«/Cla« 


HATDII^  RESTAURANT  ASSN  

GRAY  (  00  PUBuc  coM(uiiMiiaiis''Ma''iiic'''(^  of 

CANADA). 

GRAY  (  00  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  REFVBUC  OF  HAITI) 

GOIEMBE  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

AMERCAN  PHROUUM  ISI 

Om  RIVER  CO 

VEPOO , 

NEW  ENGLAND  POWER  SERVCE  CD 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EOUPMENT  LESSORS 

HA  SYSTEMS.  MC 

FUMDA  STATE  UNWERSnY 

JMXSOMVUE  TRANSfORTAIBN  AUDOnY 

NESIMGNOUSEELECIBCCORP.. 


FR»D$  COMMmH  ON  NATIONAl  LfGBLATUN. 

BRUNSHCIOORP 

FERTUaRRSIITUTE.. 

MTERNATIONAl  UMON  OF  OPERATIC  BONKRS 

VGS  CORPORATION — .-__ 

R  DUFFY  NAU  (  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  FOOTWEAR  RHARERS  OF  AMEMCA) .... 

R  DUFFY  NAU.  (  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  FREEPORI  MCMORAN,  MC) 

R  DUFFY  NNl  (  ASSOCRLIES.  MC  (FOR  UBERIY  NAIBNAll.. 

R  DUFFY  NAU  (  ASSOCIATES.  MC  FOR:  UFE  OF  VMONM.  H  k.) .1.. 

R  DUFFY  NAU  (  ASSOCHTES.  MC  (FOR:  UFE  OF  VMGMM).. 

R  DUFFY  WAU  (  ASSOQAIES.  MC  (FOR  MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO) 

R   DUFFY  WAU  1  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR   PHARMACEUTCAL  HANUFACIURBB 

R.  DUFFY  WAU  (  ASSOQAIES,  MC  (FOR  WHE  (  SPRITS  WNOUSAIBS  OF 
AHBKA). 


HMNESOIA  RNUnMS. 

ATUNTC  RCHFSU)  CO 

C  t  S  WHOlfSAU  GROCBB,  MC. 

COMPUIBBflSDN ~ 

OHM-TECH  OF  AMEBCA.  MC 

STANDARD  OR  CO  (MOIANA) 


UMON  PACK  CORP 
AHERBERV,  MC.. 


NATUNAi  ta)Adc»iiB'cbrMi:!I 

MEDnUNC,MC.. 


FRANCES  L  FRANCS.  SPIEGEL  (  MCOMRMO  1350  NEW  YORK  AVE.  NN  WASHMGION  OC  20037  . 

DOUGUS  L  FRANCBCO,  1101  16TH  ST,  NN  NASHMGTDN  X  20036 ._ 

ALFRED  S  FRANK  JR,  700  NEN  HJMPSHRE  AVt.  NN  NASHMGION  X  20037 _. 

PETER  M  FRANK.  1625  K  ST.  NN.  #906  WASHMGION  X  20006 

DAVn  C  FRANWU  1776  F  STREH.  NN  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

WALTER  L  FRANKUNO  JR  ,  1717  X  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  C  FRANKS,  STH  FUMR  1220  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  2000S 

CHARLES  W  FRANZ,  1133  19TH  STREH,  NN  NASHMGION  X  20036 

MARMN  C  FRANZ,  2121  KCATUR  PUO.  NN  NASHMGION  X  20008. 


CHARLES  L  FRA/IER,  475  L  ENFANT  PWZA.  SW,  #2250  NASHMGION  K  20024 

ROBERT  M  FREDERICK,  1616  H  ST.  NN  NASHMGION  X  20006 

FREDflICK  SERVO  GROUP,  102  W  CHURCH  STREH  FREDERCK  MO  21701 

ANN  TOOO  FREt  1120  OONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NN  NASHMGION  X  20036 

FREE  THE  EACU  NATUNAI  CITIZEN'S  LOBBY.  11244  NAPLES  MR!  RD.  SUITE  J  FAIRFAX  VA  22030. 

D  MCHAl  FREEDMAN,  2030  M  STREH,  m  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JOa  FREEOWH,  1600  M  SI,  NN,  STH  FLOOR  NASHMGION  X  20036 

JAMES  0  FREEMAN.  1709  NEN  YISrK  AVE.  m.  #801  NASHMGION  K  2000L 

LEWIS  R  FREEMAN  «,  605  14TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

MARY  ANN  FREOMN,  1331  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE,  NN  NASHMGION  X  20005 

PAUUt  A  FREER,  1(00  M  ST,  NN,  #975  WASHMGION  X  20036  . 


RONNA  FREIBERG,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20007. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


AMBRCM  BKm  POWER  SERVCE  CORP .,,,,^ 

KATE  SCNOia  FHHAN  HAYS  (  HANOlfR  (FOR  BRBTDl4nERS  CO).. 

AMBKAN  HEAT  MSmUIE 

AMBICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 

NORTHERN  CAUFORMA  POWER  AGENCY,  EI  AL 

MOEPENOENT  PETROIHIH  ASSN  OF  AKRCA 


KERR-MCGEE  CORF 

MTUNAl  ASSN  OF  HNRIFACTUROS .. 

SRVDI  USaS  ASSN,  MC 

AMBKAN  LAND  OEVEOPHOtl  ASSN. 
HaCOHHUNCATUNSCORP.. 


2I0N 


wmm 
mn 


12,73500 
12J00.00 
3.657.(0 
4^63.00 
4.030J9 


272J0 
7,500« 

"300.00 
30041 
3(M0 


30000 
3O000 

300W 

15J4200 


62Sj00 


S62S0 
2C0JI0 


(.749.91 
390.00 


MIOIAl  CMHWGN  FOR  A  WORU)  PEAO  TAX  FUND. 

MTUNAl  FARKRS  ORGANUAIUN 

NATUNAI  GRANGE 


AHBOCAN  BANKERS  ASSN. 


CAUSE.. 


HARTFORD  FME  MSURANCE  CO 

US  LE/OIE  OF  SAVMGS  MSTITUTX)NS_ 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  PIASTCS  MOUSTRY 

GBKRAl  aOIRC  CO 

HARATHON  OR  CO.. 


Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


VERSCK  0  FRENCH,  FRENCH  (  COMPANY  1317  F  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

SARA  HAMRK  FREUND,  260  MADISON  AVt  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 .^;^. 

FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  ^RIVER  (  KAMPOMAN,  600  NEW  HAMPSHNIE  AVt,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

RONALD  A  FRIED  2000  L  STREH.  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MAX  L  FRtEDERSDORF.  700  ANDERSON  HILL  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 _ 

PHILIP  P  FRIEOWNOER  JR  ,  1250  EYE  STREH.  NN.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  200O5 


GRAY  (  CO  PUBUCOmiUNCATIONS  MR  MC  (FOR:  AHBICAH  MOR  (  SIQL 

GRAY  t  CO  W:  COMMUNCATUNS  m\  MC  (FOR  ASARCO  MC) ^.^,.,.. 

G«Y   i   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNCATUNS   MTL   MC    (FOR    BROWNMGFaRS 

MOUSTRIES,  MC).  

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  BUOD  COMPANY^... ..     . 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  CHCAGO  TTTU  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FDR   COMMONWEALTH  OF 

GRAY  (  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  FMANOAL  MVESIMENI 
ASSOCIATES  INC) 

GRAY  J  CO  F^JBUt  COMMUNCATKINS  MTL  MC  (FOR  FIRST  AMERCAN  TTTU 
m^  ifi  A  w^  m  \ 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  INC  (FOR  MNT  MARfOME 
CONGRESS). 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FDR  LAWYERS  TITU  MSUR- 
ANCE CO) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATXINS  MTL  MC  (FOR  NATUNAL  BRAOOCASTMG 
COMPANY) 

GRAY  (  CO  FWUC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITU  MSURANCE 
CO) 

GRAY  »  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATUNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  SANTA  FE  CORP) ..;..,. 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  SHAKLB  OORPORATUNK- 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  MTL  INC  (FOR  STEWART  TTTU  GUARANTY 
CO) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATUNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL  INC  IFOR  WARNER  COMMUNCA- 
TUNS). 

NATUNAI  RHAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PAPER  IHSTITUTt  INC 

AMERCAN  INDIAN  NATUNAI  BAM. 

ASSINIBOME  TRBL 

CHEYENNE  RMR  SUUX  TRIBE 

WYOH.  LIMITED 

GENERAL  [LEaRC  CO 

MCCOSUKEE  TRIBE  OF  MOIANS  OF  HOBOA.. 

NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE 

PUEBLO  OF  LAGIINA 

SENECA  NAIUN  OF  MOIANS 

ORUN  SATEUITE  CORPORAIK* 

PEPSeO,  INC.. 


2J00O0 

ISO  00 

1.45130 

1J00.(0 

imat 

450.00 
4.5(3.00 
SJMUO 

"sijojo 

SJOOOO 
7.62201 
5.00000 
4.59000 


21760 

ma 

6(70 


1(000 


15J420( 
5,400.00 


124.3( 


297.50 


IIOJO 


2.30(32 


67  JO 


6750 


NATUNAL  TIRE  DEALERS  8  RETREADERS  ASSN.. 


67  50 


67.50  ._ 


132(9 


144  00 
3JI07( 


36^573J6 


lUO 


6750 


7.I2S00 


10000 


596  6S 
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MKS  a  nmM.  iioo  cmoK  aiK  ai«tMD  on  wim. 

Dl ----:v~ 

FHnS  COMmtE  M  MTOMl  LfOSUIDI.  ?4S  M)  $T    NE  MASMKniN  DC  20IK.. 

FIKMS  9  «MMIS.  IC.  MO  mST  STHH.  M.  #M0  KMSHMGTON  U  ?000l „_ 

FKMB  OF  TK  COUMU  QOIGt.  519  $«  nw).  #110  roRruWD  «  37n4 

om  V.  mm.m  itw  a,  m  wsmam  oc  nxa, 

suSM  r  HHsika  iiii  iitm  stkh.  nw  kmsmmcion  u  n03C 

urn  H  nms,  \m  ■maaau.  ook  mcum  va  22102 


OMUS K  Hnra.  in  s  uma  si.  st  »4oi  washmgtqn  dc  20003.. 

BWY  HnZUN.  1120  20m  STREn.  «•.  #600-S  tWSMMGTON  K  20036  . 

•um  r  nv.  112s  i  snEn.  m.  #402  msmmgioi  oc  m* 

DAVD  k  FUiroN.  PO  BOX  730S.  OCPT  77  UNSAS  OTY  W  Mllt 

OAUOU  g  FUQIMY  1401  NEW  fOK  AVI .  M.  #400  NASMHGnM  DC  20036.. 
FUTUKS  MOUSTDY  ASSN.  MC  IS2S  EYE  STREH  NW  #1040  NASNMCnM  K  i 
DAWO  H  met.  UO  MAIVUNO  M.    SW   «»)  WASMNCTDN  K  20024        .. 

C-4  (XUWN3  CMUTON  1666  «  SI    NW  «   llOO  WASHUGTON  K  20006 

U  ASSM  OE  PfHOflM  <E7AJUItS.  MC.  900  N  MMSTON  KMB.  SUH  0  STOK  MMMWI M  3IM3 

HAK  P  GAWR.  502S  WGCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTDi  U  20016       _ 

TEWrr  GAMBEISON.  490  t  ENfANI  PU2A.  SW.  #3202  WASMNKH*  X  20024 

lAMES  f  GAfFBAN,  1199  L  SI    NW.  #607  WASHWTON  K  20036 

FIUMI  «  GAINES  m    aWME  OMMEUr  CHASE  O'DONNEU  (  WEYHER  IS90  I  SnBT.  W.  f  a» 

20006 
NORMAN  S  GMNa  2U0  ■  SI .  NW  #770  WASMMGIDN  OC  20037 

a  H  GAiB,  pa  m  221  •»a»  n  320«3 

Mil  GAIUNT.  aeOl  MMOOa  RON)  SPIKFCU)  VA  22160....- — 

HARRV  gvOERSON.  PO  BOX  171  CMARU)nSWU£  VA  2JJK 

WUIARI  R  GAKSfR  JR .  4»4  FOISE  OR  IKTARBE  lA  700« _ : 

mOi  GARA.  1117  NORIH  19I)t  SIREH.  NW.  #300  ARUKIOI  W  2»(l.. 
HARRY  D  GARSER  1215  AVENUE  OE  I)f  AWRCAS  NEW  yORI  NT  IOOII-. 
GARDNER  CARTON  t  DOUGIAS.  1875  I  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  21006. 


OC 


SMERWM  GARONER,  1010  W1SC0NSM  AVE..  NW,  #100  WASMNGTON  K  20007.. 

EDWARD  A  GARMAI2.  ??10  LAAf  AVE  BAIIMRE  IB  21213 

nOOAS  P  GARNETI   1025  VERWNI  AVE  .  NW.  #410  WASMMGION  OC  2000S... 


GARRETI 1  CORMNY.  1630  CDNNECItUT  AVENUE  NW.  #202  DMSIMGTON  K  20009 

Do  

GRENMUE  GARSn.   VAN  NESS  FEOMM  SUICIIFFE   t  CURTB.  PC   1050   DOMS  BBBON 

NASMNGIOI  DC  20007 
GMVEY  SCMUeERT  AOAMS  i  BARER.  1000  POTOHC  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

8d_ _ - _. .._ _ 


7TH  FL 


I  ME  GMMN.  OW  PETMIBN  COUNOl  It  E  BMW).  #1960  OHUHBUS  OH  4»1S_. 

«.  MADEORO  GARY.  1050  17TH  SIKET.  NW.  #1126  WASMMGION  X  70036 

■MY  A  GARM.  PO  BOX  1527n.  5B-7  MMNG  IK  75015 -. 

UUMNB  GASXM.  1100  M  St.  NW  WASNM6I0N  DC  20036 

MUP  GASIEYER.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE  .  NW.  #101  WASMMGION  OC  20006 

[  L  GENRES.  lS2t  L  SIRtn  NW.  #402  WASMMGION  DC  20036 

I  GEa.  1156  15TH  SnUT.  NW.  #1020  WASMMGION  K  20005 

J  L  GOGU.  1030  15IM  SIKET.  NW.  #1100  WASMMGIDN  K  20005 

R(KITCGaAROI.5775PEACMIREf-DUmM0)YRD.  #500-0  AIUIITA  GA  30342 
MR10N  A  GEUn  100  FEDERAl  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 


GENEKAl  AVUIKM  MWUFACTURERS  KSOQAIOI.  1400  K  STREH.  NW.  #101  WASMMGIDi  K  2«aS- 

GENERAl  DSIRUMENT  CORmRAnON.  767  5TH  AVE  NEW  YORX  NY  10153 _. 

GENERC  PWRHKEUTCAl  MOUSTRY  ASSN.  200  MAOISOM  ME.  #2404  NEW  lOR  IT  INK. 

FRED  I  GENTM.  195  WNIACUE  STREH  BROOH.YN  NY  11201 

OM  GENHIE.  1957  E  SI    NW  WASMMGION  K  20006 

NANCY  WHORIQN  GtORCf.  499  SOUTM  CAPITOl  STREH.  SW.  #400  W«SRN6nM  OC  21003 

Do  

Oo  

GEORGE  *  GEPWRT  PO  BOX  14/5  BAITWORE  W  21203 _ 

GEIMO  BYIER  i  ASSOCWIES.  MC,  1100  17TM  STREH,  NW  WMHMEiai  K  tttOk 


to 
Og 


XSEPH  G.  GERMD.  918  UIM  ST.  NW,  #402  WRSMMOON  K  20006... 

UM6  CBSER.  1925  (  ST.  NW  WASMWTON  K  20006 

DMB.  k  GBHN.  1575  I  SIKn  NW.  #525  WASMMGION  K  2000S„. 

nmUS  N  GUSTtU.  Ii50  l  si    nw  WASMMGION  K  20006 -. 

•KM)  GESXE.  ini  AST    NW  #1109  WASMMGION  K  20006  

DAMO  IROY  SAXIQN  GETTY.  PO  BOX  700(M  TEXMBWNA  TX  75501 
OOMITHY  F  GEVMSON.  Ml  irM  STREET.  NW.  #400  WASMMGTON  K  20006.. 
ROBERT  N  GIAMU  499  S  CAPITOIST.  SW   #110  WASMMGION  K  20003 
D> 


wujp  c  use.  \m  *  street,  nw.  #1200  wasmmgion  k  20006. 

mnt  GBIUS.  1919  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE.  NW.  #503  WASMMGION  K  20006.. 
ANK  MM  G880NS.  TMRD  FLOOR  2301  M  SIREH.  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20037.. 
GBSn  DUM  t  dUTOU.  1050  COMKOXUT  AMMJE.  IN  WRSMGIOH  OC  2006.. 

lb 

Or 

Od 

THERESA  GBSON.  177]  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  . 

WUIARI  G  GIERY.  1919  PENNSYIVAMA  W.    NW  WASMMGION  DC  200IC.. 

PAMBA  GUERT  ?15  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  3E  WASMMGTON  DC  20003.. 

RDMH)  GLBERT   lOlS  ISTN  STREET  NW  WASMMGION  K  20005 

IKMAEl  GlilEA.  915  liTH  SI    NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O6 
OM  E  GUS.  1600  EYE  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

FIOYD  H  GRJIEY  2III  HARBOR  DRNE  ANNAfaS  MO  71401        „. 

GMN  t  EOMGTON.  MC.  171  SOUTH  COUMOUS  STREH  AUXMORIA  VA  22314- 


k- 


t(.. 

Do 


GERARO  GUVAMEUO.  777  I4TH  SI,  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20005. 

MCMAEL  A.  QOE.  BMOER  1  ECRUA  100  E  BDQAO  SI  COIUMB  OH  432IS 

BKMM  M  GRdON.  633  PtMSYlVANU  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20004.. 

HMOS  I  aSI.  1511  I  STREH.  NW.  #109  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

■OWU  I  GXIEERIM.  204  I  STREH  NE  WASMMGION  OC  20002 

SOI  GLASNER.  2000  L  ST   NW.  #110  WASHMGTON  K  20136 

CUUOE  >  GlAa.  115  I6IH  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006 

GEORGE  L  GUASON.  410  ISI  SI .  SE  WASMMGTON  K  20001 


Effltliiw/Ctail 


OiVtWNO  ElEaRC  ILLUMMATMC  CO 

CMUnON  FOR  ENVNIONMENTAl ENERGY  BAIMCE.. 


OMSEMAMMnANBANUUl. 
EDfiONELECTRCmSIJIME.. 


NHI  BEDfORO  SEAEOOO  0BUM3L  MC 

MIWAL  ASSN  or  MOEKNOEM  MSUKK.. 

UMON  PAOFC  CORP         

BUSMISS  ROUNOTABU 

FAMMANO  MDUSTRKS.  MC 

MATIONAl  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN... 


GPU  SEIMCE  OOOfOMinL. 


AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT 
TiMNSCO  ENERGY  CO 


MO)- 


TRAVEL  t  T0UR6M  GOVERMREM  AfMMS  PDUCf 
PROGRESS  TRADING  CO 


RJR  MOUSIRKS,  MC.. 


NAUONAI  RKHT  TO  WOM  OORH 

INTERNAIDWl  TRADE  SERVOS  CORP  . 
SOUTHERN  FOREST  PIOOUCTS  ASSN 


AMERXMN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSDAN  ASSSTAHU-. 
EOUTAOJ  UF{  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  OF  IME  Ul.. 
MDCON  CORP 

GMXERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  mOXK  wL 

BAITMBRE  GAS  1  ElfCIRC  CO 

NAnONAL  MSUUnON  CONISMnORS  ASSN 

GOWMRRENT  OF  THE  ROTBUC  OF  HMO-... 

TARIAN  POWER  COMMMT 

CENIBM.  t  SOUTH  WEST  CW 


CONnUCTORS  BONDING  1  MSURANCE  00.. 

CIt  SERVO  CORP         

MM  FSMERIES  ASSOQATVN  ...„ 

IRRE.  OC 

NORIMWEST  MARME  KN  WOMB- 
NCOH.MC.. 


pRcncnimoEASSN. 

SONAHMCH _.., 

TOTBI;  OCEAN  TRAIUR  EXPRESS.  MC _, 

WASMMGIDN  CITIZENS  FOR  MRU)  TRAOt.. 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST _ 

BAXTER  IRAVENOl  LABORAIORC  MC 

2AU0DRP _. 

ARKRCAN  BAR  ASSN 

US.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  RsnhlfaisII!! 

BUSMESS  ROUNOTABU 


ARIEREAN  SUGMISEn  GROWERS  ASSN 
HEAITH  RSUSTRY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQAinN.. 
ROBEH  H  lElUN  CO  (FOR:  CAUME  CONnOl  OOUNOl).. 
FMST  NAnONAl  BANK  OF  BOSKM.... 


BROOKIYN  UMON  GAS  01 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  OONnMCIONS  OF  MOBR- 

CELERON _ 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS 

IRAWOO,  MC. 

BAIIWK  GAS  t  ELECIRC  CO... 

AX  CMM  MOWN  CORHIUNITY 

COlMUi  BUSMESS  COUNOl 


OORMRSSOKO  OFFCDB  ASSN  OF  THE  US  PUBIK  HUITM  StmO.. 

L£EO<  LAXE  RESERVAIXM  BUSMESS  CORHiniE  „ 

MMNESOTA  CHfPEWA  IRK 

PAPWO  IR«E  OF  ARI20NA ^_ 

nilAUP  TRIBES — 

WHITE  EARTH  RESERVAIUN  BUSMESS  COIMTTQ... 

ARBBCAN  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

COaUMCAIIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

MMMG  6  REOAMAnON  COUNCH  OF  AHERCA 

AmCAN  COUNOl  OF  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC 

NATDIAL  CAITUMEN-S  ASSN  _.. 


PROCTER  1  GAMBU  MANUFACTUMNG  CO .. 

AETNA  UFE  (  CASUALTY.. 

MSURANQ  ASSOQATHH  OF  COMKTCUT.. 


MIH»ITMENT  OK  t  GAS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PUOUC  KMH  ASSN. 

ASSOCMIEO  SKCWIY  CONTRACnMS.  MC... 
FEDERAim  OF  APPAXa  MNUFACIURERS .. 
MSURANQ  ASSN  OF  CONNECTICUT 


MEOUMCAl  C0NIRM:T0RS  ASSN  OF  AMBKR,  MC. 

NAiniAl  ASSN  OF  BR(MX>STERS „ 

FOOOSERVKE  1  lOOGMG  MST 

US  PUeU  MTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

AMERKAM  PUOUC  HEALTH  ASSN 


AMUCAN  FED  OF  lABOR  A  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSTRMl  OKAHUAnONS... 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA,  MC : 

CMESAftAXE  MOUSTRIES.  MC 

GUIFSIREAM  AtROSP/O  CORP 

HEROJUSMC  

LOOWEEWiEORGLA  COMPANY 

MECMAMCAL  TECMNOIOCY  MC.. 
POOFESSXMAL  MSURANCE  AGEMS.. 
TEXAS  MSTRUMENTS.  MC 
TURNER  BRMOCASTMG  SYSTEM,  MC.. 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFMERS' AS^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 


AMERICAN  SRMU  AND  lUMl  HOSMTM.  ASSaOknM.  OND  CNRrai.. 
SEARS  ROEBUCX  t  CO 


NATHNAL  FR02EN  FOOD  ASSOOAIBN 

SPERRY  CORPORATION 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAftWAY  ARUNE  t  SIEMBMP  CUMB.. 
AMERICAN  NUaEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL 


I3J0850 
9.93750 


14.00000 
6041 

230.n 
1.141.90 
5.001JI0 

30on 

2,000.00 
liOOOO 


50001 


3,222W 
62943 


3.000  OO 

"UHOb 

2JOO0O 

'imdo 
„_.._„„ 

6J0lt4 

1.100.00 


lOIJO 


4,125.00 
3M00 


U77.S0 


1,67100 

1.407M 

300.00 

1.100.00 


400.00 
3J5000 
IJOOOO 


60000 
9J79M 


1.15400 

1,50000 

MSOJt 

S00.00 


M7iao 
3,rso.oo 

T4'jm7do 
soooo 


1.S0100 

"liiSiw 

1,22200 

14,15100 

30100 


1,00000 


i,000W 
1,500.00 
6,00000 
7,00000 


2.500.00 
■    100.00 


IMOflO 

■6,Mi76 


449.75 

TijSiii 

Ii44523 

1,741.16 

1797 

32630 

166  56 

21000 


H30 


50091 

2,233.00 
90000 
51041 


40061 
176.00 


1500 


4,50000 
4,50000 


15647 


2.61O03 


50.00 

"jyob 


4Jt200 

13112 

9J79  50 


1.24543 
13670 


10600 


1J74J1 


2005 
47116 


1343 


6450 
10.11 
77  93 
9137 


40346 

"aisb 


767  70 


May  7,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


10723 


OrpnzHn  a  Mmdual  rim 


XMN  P  GUASON  11490  COMMERQ  PARK  OR  RESTOM  VA  22041 

lAW  OFFICES  OF  THOS  GUASON.  90  BROAD  SIREn.  #600  NEW  YOWNY  100O4.. 

ROBERT  GUASON  815  SOdEENTH  SIREH,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  200K 

DONALD  R  GUNN.  1627  X  STREH,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006; 


GUXAL  USA.  MC.  GUBAl  HOUSE  1023  JEFFERSON  PUO.  MR  NNSHMGIQN  K  20036.. 

Do. 

Do 


Do 


JAMES  W  GOOlOVl  1825  X  STREET,  NW.  #1107  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O6 

RtHARO  P  GOOWIN.  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  ?411£^^.  

«KPH  OOFFMAN.  2  5  PEMKYLVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  *»SHMGI«  KJOOOT. ..-;--..... 
CmCE  TMOTHY  00X0.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVEMJE,  NW,  #204  WASHMGTON  OC  20036  -. 

AIAMES  OOIATO  2300  M  ST    NW  #«O0  WASHMGTON  K  20037 __^^^^ .;;;^.. 

ODlOt  uSeNGOOO^  1050  OOiRKCIWI  AVEMJE.  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

Oo 

Do - 

Bl 

Di 

Dl ■- 

Oi 

b 

III 

01 

b 

b T 

b 

b 


to. 

Do 


HARVEY  S  OOU),  1100  OAX  STREH  DUNN  LORING  WJ?0",^;uii;isi  iii-iiiii" 
SnPHEN  V  GOli  1010  WISOMSM  AVENUE.  NW,  #100  WASHMGHM  K  20007.. 
HOWARD  S  OOUBERG.  1111  N  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


Do. 


PATRX3A  R  QOUXRAN.  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

BENSON  S  GOIDSIIM.  1600  M  SIREr,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036^^.    ..^.... 

HEWNE  L  OOlKlSl.  2626  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20037 — 

JACX  OOIOONER  115  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RUTH  11  GOItJeR  1715  M«SAO«IS£TTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

XXM  GONEUA.  412  FRIST  ST ,  St  #200  •«SH»£ON0C  20^6    

ALFONSO  1  G0N2AU2,  6105  32NO  ST ,  m  WASHMGrONOC  20015^.- 

RUTH  GONft.  THMD  FUMR  2301  M  STOI  NW  WASHMGIONDt  »?' WXi-iiSiiSSSi-iSJSSS- 

LB  M  OOOOWM  WCXWME  GAVM  t  GB8^,  PC  1819  L  STREH,  M».  #700  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

GOOOWM  PROCTER  I  HMR.  28  SIAH  STREH  BOSTON  MA  W109_.^__^ - — • 

ROBERT  F  GOOOWM   1850  X  SI .  NW.  SUITE  275  WASHMGTON  K  20006 ~ 

oSSlS  QM0ONri401NEW  YORX  AVE,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  ?0005..;,;^-i;;vwiiSi-«  V.iii" 
GORDON  FEMMArt  ROTHMAN  HOFFBERGER  1  HOUANOER,  233  EAST  REDWOOD  SIREO  BAlTMORE  HD  21202.. 

STEPHEN  GORDON  2020  X  ST .  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .^         .™. — 

HKW  fflUOS  RRNWOOO  Af^  L4  FERNWOOOOENOAU  SFWIANeUBG  SC  2S302 ,. 

KiSnI  oSSSk^MOMiSrYlAN^  AVE ,  SW.  #400E  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

DAVn  W  GORMAN.  807  NAME  AVEMJE.  SW  WASHMGTONOC  20024^. 

JAMES  D  ODRMUY.  1400  X  SIRET.  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  OC  20005^^.    

BARBARA  DIANE  OOMIA,  1819  L  STREn,  NW,  #820  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

nm  M  GOSW.  1920  N  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PETER  OOSSENS.  122  C  STRin.  NW.  #750  WASHMGTON  DCJOOOl..,^^. 

nm  I  OOUID  JR.  1875  EYE  SIREtl, NW.  #540  WASMMGTON  X  20006 

HUGH  J  QOWHLEY.  1225  19IH  STREft.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

EDMUND  GRABER.  1957  E  STREO,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006      .^^ 

XMI  R  GRAFF.  1025  VEWKJNT  AVE..  NW.  #330  WASMM™  X  M005       .^.^^^j^...-...™-,-. 
DONAU)  E  GRAHAM.  MOJERMOTT,  W«i  t  EMERY  1850  X  STREH,  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

LAWRENCE  I  GRAHAM,  1401  NEW  YORX  AVENUE,  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  X  GRAM.  319  SW  WASHMGTON  SIREO.  #714  PORTIANO  OR  97204^.  

FRANCES  TURX  GRANAHAN.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

WHLJAM  W  grant,  use  CONNECTCUI  AVE,  NW.  #710  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  L  GRANUM.  1050  OONNECICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036      

XARIA  L  GRAUE.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

RUTH  P  GRAVES,  600  MARYLAND  AVE..  SW,  #500  WASHMGTON  X  20024        

THOMAS  P  GRAVES.  1100  l*>SS«HUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JAMES  A  GRAY,  7901  WESTPARX  DR  MCUAN  VA  22102 — - 

NEH  A  GRAY.  6«11  XtNLWORTH  AVE  RIVEROAU  MO  20737.. 


ROOERI  X  GRAY.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 


Do. 


b~ 

b- 

b.. 
b- 


b.. 
b- 
b- 


to., 
to.. 


to. 
to.. 

to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 

Do 


MARX  E  GRAYSON   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 . 

SAMUEL  A  GRAYSON.  PO  BOX  1745  BOISE  10  83701 

MARY  R  GREALY.  1111  19TH  SIREO,  NW.  #402  WASHMGTON  X  20036... 


Ei«M|M/aal 


BRXX  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERCA „ 

MTBMATKMl  LONGSHORUeCS  ASSOCIAnOH.  AA-OO-. 
MTERNATUNAl  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCWTDI.  AHOa. 

ENERGY  RESEAROI  CORP ~ 

FANUCLIO — 

MMATSU.  LID 

XYOCERA  CORPONATBN 


MAM  CORPORATION.. 

PHR1I>S  PETROUUM  CO 

BBHTEL  avi  (  MMERAIS.  MC... 
CONGHSS  WATCH... 


JAPAKSE  AMERKAM  OTUENS  UAQUE .. 
HtR  BtOCX.  MC 

OOUiGE  OF  AMmiiw  PAiHoioosnil 

EUCIROMIC  DATA  SYSTEMS 

ENERGY  RESEAROI  CORP  #200.. 


EOUnABU  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  OF  THE  U 

FEDERATED  MVESIORS.  MC 

CUBETROTTEIS  ENGMEERMG  CORP 

RNESTHERT  COtVAHV  MSIITUIl 

MARUn  GROUP/MARRXjn  CORP 

MARBI  COUiGE. 

MARTM  MARPTA  CORP 

NATIONAL  OOAUTKN  FOR  PORT  PROGRESS 

NATIONAL  FOOIBAU  LEAGUE 

OR.  WVE5TMENT  RjSTITUIE 

OUTDOOR  AOVOHSMG  ASSN  OF  AMOEA 

PHRUPS  PETROUUM  CD 

TEXAS  CATTUHEDE8S  ASSN 

TKOR  TITU  MSURANCE  CO 

nwwsMsmuiL - — 

NATHNAl  PEST  CONTRa  ASSN . 


uaui 


90000 


4i49.9t 
7.0M)00 


1Z3.M 


940 


3.15000 


12.57000 
11,410.00 

9,05000 

5,000.00 
25JXIO00 

5.10500 
25.40000 

4M500 


GROCERY  MANUFWIURERS  OF  AMERSA ■■...     ■.^■..„„.....,--.: 

DGA  HIBMATXMAL  MC  (FOR  SOOHE  NAIKMRII  DTTUDE  ET  OE  CONST  OE 
MOIBRB  D'AVUTHN) 

DGA  MIBMATKMAL.  INC  (FOR:  SOFREAVIA) 

AMERCAN  HOSFIIAL  ASSN 

MVtSIMEMT  COOPANY  MSmUTE 

NATKJNAL  TEUPNONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  PflOFESSXlNAL  EMPLOYEES.  AA-CD-. 

NATHNAL  TRUST  FOR  HBIORIC  PRESERVAIXM 

ASSOOATION  OF  AMERCAN  RARJIOAOS 

NATXJNAL  ASSN  OF  SOOAL  WORXERS 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  PWIER  ASSN 

NATKINAL  HYDROPOWER  ASSN.  ET  AL 

POUROB  CORPORATION 

MEREDITH  CORP - 

NATIONAl  fOOO  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

MEROMNTS  TERMMAL  CORP.. 


NATXMAl  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 
AMERCAN  SECMHY  COUNOL 


AMERICAN  OFTOMETRC  ASSN.. 
DISABLEO  ARBCAN  VETERANS.. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATiaN .. 

SANTA  FE  MIERNATXMAL  CORP 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 


n.597  50 


15.63500 
12J47.50 
4.09000 


11.44500 

5.000  m 

61JHO0O 


1.97610 
2.056  76 
1,92330 
1J2962 
1J2962 
1^95  29 
2.440  J6 
1J6162 
1,12962 
2.153.52 
1,97304 
2.029  U 
2J0732 
1.92140 
U2962 
1,99361 
U2962 
2J06.21 


1(50 


4.70396 
15110 
1J62  50 
4.00475 
5^2475 
1,10229 


50000 


4,45270 
4000 
37SM 


12.600.00 
1J1700 


NATXJNAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPENOENT  COUfiGES  6  UNKRSmES. 

CHAMPXJN  INTERNATIONAL  CORP - 

DGA  MIERNATXINAL  MC  (FOR:  SNECMA) 

ASSOQATED  GENERAL  CONTIWIIORS  OF  AMERCA 


INTERNATXJNAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSHIENI  PARXS  AND  ATTRACIBNS.. 

NATHNAL  COUNa  OF  FARMER  COOPBAINES - — 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

PUBIC  TIMBER  PUROIASERS  GROUP 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSXJN  CORP _ 

UTAH  IKTU  MC 

HORFOIX  SOUTHERN  CORPORATHN 

KATHHAL  CABU  TELEVSON  ASSN.  MC 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  MC.. 


NATHNAL  RURAL  ElECTRC  OOOFERATM  ASSN.. 

NATHNAL  MJtfHME  TOOl  BUUJERS'  ASSN 

NATHNAL  ASPHALT  PAVEMEIT  ASIL. 


6.0S3W 
20000 


104  24 


20930 

1240 

40161 


15642 
9150 


429 
18.00 
16.17 


217  J7 


42400 
60000 


1,00000 
4500 


50000 
1.781i5 


50000 
3100 


1.000.00 
78462 


GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMRRMKMHNS  Mlil'MC'  (FOR:  ARBOCAN  MM  t  SIHl 

(wlfTa'  pueuc  communkathns  wtl  mc  (FDR:  amercan  marume 

ASSNl 
am  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATHNS  MTL  INC   (for   amercan  TRUOOMi 

GRwIWniBU:  COMMUMCAIWeiNn.  MC  (Fflfr  ASAttO  m,^:::,-::^- 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATHNS  MTL  MC    (FOR    BR(W(NMWERRB 

GRAyToWBUc'cOMMUMCATHNS  Ma  MC  (TOR  bum  COMPANY)  .^^^. 
GRAY  4  CO  (v£c  COMMUNCATHNS  MTL  iNC  (FOR   CANADIAN  AS8EST0S 

ORJrrTpUBLTciMMUNK^TlONS  IKTL  MC  (FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  OF 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INR  MC  (FOR  ElECTRONC  INOUSTRSS 
ASSN  OF  JAPAN! 

GRAY  I  CO  PU8LK  COMMUNICATKJNS  INTL  RC •iiiiii-.iir- 

Say  i  a  public  communkathns  mtu  mc  (FW  aw««!« J*™*™".. 
Say  i  CO  public  communcathns  mtl  mc  (for  health  msurance  assn 

(f  AMERICA  1 
GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATHNS  MTL  MC  (FOR   HRH  PRMCE  TALAL  BM 

ABOU.  A212  AL  SAUD).  

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATHN).        .. 
GRAY   »   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNCATHNS  MTL   MC    (FOR    HMT  \iHSm 

GRAyT  CO  PUeUC  communcathns  INTL  mc  (FOR   UFE  CARE  SERVCES 

(aAY*i'cO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  MARTM  BAXER  AIROWT 

GRAyTco'pUBUC  COMMUNCAIHNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  MOTOROLA.  MC) v^;;;;;;;;; 
BAY  &  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCAIHNS  WTL  INC  (FOR  NATHNAL  BROAOCASIMG 

GRAY  i*ai  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  QUDIOIE  COWOfWION) .... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUMCATMHS  IMfL  MC  (FOR  REPUBUC  OF  lURRgT 

Say  » CO  PUBUC  communKthns  wti.  inc  for  shaxue  cowoRAnoii) ... 

Say  »  O  PUBUC  SmMUMCATHNS  INTL  mc  (FOR  STHOHBKJJWY  «)) 

Say  is  puSc  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL  MC  (TOR  J««coiwjniJn) 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATHNS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  Ui.  BANHOTIJ 

HfcL  6  RNOWITON.  MC 

UMON  PAQFC  RAIROAO - r - 

FEDERATHN  OF  AMERCAN  HOSPITAtS - - 


12500 

85500 

6.62364 


6L36 

42570 
100J2 
540^ 


2500 
134  26 


1.500.00 


".'% 
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GIUTH  MtSNMCTOH  VMS)  Of  nUK.  1121  ?Orx  SI    W  IMSMMGTIM  K  2ai3i    

GHAHI  IMSIMGTQN/HMmjWO  SIMCt  SIAnON  ASS*.  9700  EDMOMSTOM  KM)  *3M  GKaKlI  M  ]|7n... 

DOMLD « GWUY  1101  inx  SI  »•  #x;  (loweiw  a  ?«36  

EWMM)  ■  GMEN.  ino  N  SI .  MT  rMSMMCm  K  20036  

GtOKI  I  GKEN.  USfl  I  SI    KW  MASHMGKM  K  ?0006         

mi  1 GHEK.  no  Mnuw  chmtu  centei)  iu3  fammi  SI  (MMM  w  urn 

UfUK  H  GKEN.  SS5  KW  JERTr  KH .  m.  f  HO  KUNMCKM  K  20001 

UMJM  WK  GHN.  HOI  aMOOOQI  MM)  SMMHU)  M  221U ___._ 

LECH  GKEN  D .  1119  I  SI ,  !•».  #«»  WBIWGTOI  X  200M  

HMO*  GHEII.  (00  •UrrUWO  »W«.  SW.  #510  WSMEIOI  K  20«» , . 

ELOON  V  C  GKEMfK.  (MUMr  t  GKEWHG  1I3S  I  ST   IM  #»1  WMOai  K  3 

Eun  f  GKENBEK.  1210  \m  SIKET.  NW  WSMCIOI  K  20a3e    

WnUS  GKEMOCn.  IW  I  SnOT.  M  NUHMGTON  K  20005     

H  INOMS  GKEM.  41?  ISI  ST .  9  fMSMMGIIM  OC  20003  

LOUSE  S  GKEmiD  215  rCMSYlMM*  MltUL  S(  WSMMGTOM  K  200O3 

■MO  E  GKEISTEM.  2U<  KMSYIMNU  AWMK.  M  aASHMCTDH  K  70037 

MU  •  GHEMKOO  612  HCQ  IU)C  SWITU  *»  91104       

SMMI  MSSENGMl  GKGG.  1090  «(IMONT  hWU.  m  MSHKIW  K  MIS 

SAUOUS  GKG&  TO  80«  2««  MOUSTW  IK  i;?52  

CMEUfi  0  GHGOn  1201  PlIMSYiyiWM  Htl .  m  IMSNMION  OC  20004    .._ 

UMND  GKOMV  MSTMllfWSlSniMIKlSIISn  PO  BU  1I70I  COHMM  S  Mil. 

RMIMU  GUFW.  1515  MSOM  VMOMO  MIMGTON  W  27209 

IM  «  GfUfflTH.  1441  OWE  SI    #100  DIOMOIM  »»  22314 

NMH  N  GafflTW.  I"S  f  ST,  NW  IMSHMCTON  K  2000* 

ua  GRMES.  8100  OfW  SIKEI  OMM  LOHK  M  2207?       

MMM  E  GRMM  «   Sill  GAIENOUSE  MM)  EMIS  OUCH  W  mn 

KMYKTH  GUSMHO.  1121  L  SIKH.  WT.  #500  NASNMGTOR  OC  20131. 

OUM  aUMtC.  1300  MKIH  17TM  SI    #300  UtOCIOl  »A  27209  

Gmtm  MMwr/icTUKts  of  ukha  mc  loio  wscokm  AVE  m*  #100  ^^l■6^Bil  K  umi.. 
mm  t  wnaEic  i"5  pcpmstimnm  AyiMK.  nw.  #;oo  mashmcton  dc  moo _. _ 

Si 


MM  d  OnSS.  1120  COWCTtUT  AVE    W  WASHMGUM  K  2003* 

SIAHO  C  GHOSS.  249  BAnUWO  AVEPWt  VIAMOK  SMWS  fl  32201 L. 

ED  GKSSMUI.  920  SN  SIXTH  AWIW  1400  PUU  SINCE  BUUK  WnUMI  Oi  fRM.. 

KAIHR  B  GM8S.  CO  Ml  141  AaiH  TX  2W4 

JOWl  I  OWOOOF.  10.000  fMlS  »,  #301  POnHC  »  200S4 

Bi 


k.. 

Bl_ 

Hi.. 

b 
Do 


OMK  I  GUU  «.  GUU.  IM«i CUM.  lIDi  IK  WF  WT  MO  W MM 

IMKS  E  GUMM)  R.  1730  «at  SMO  MCIK  Ml.  #419  WSMKIOI  DC  20030.. 

Do     _ 

Ot _ _ __ 

Ol _ , 

lEMMI  »  GUUM.  IM«  «  ST.  W  WMWKIPI K  TOOK 


GUN  WMEIB  OE  AMf  MCA.  MC.  SMI  LEES8UIIG  PIKE.  #204  FAUi  OWKN  W  2IM1 . 

JOHN  I  GUNTWR.  1/25  A  STIKET.  m  #1405  WASMNGION  OC  2<100«  

IMMO  GUSXY.  2020  «  ST    NW  #200  WASMNGION  DC  2000( 

I  L  GUSTAfSON.  8111  GAIEHOUSI  MM)  FAUS  OMCH  VA  27047 


MMM)  I  GUSTN.  LiFF  t  MASON  1700  FtNNSnyANIA  AMNUE.  M».  #450  KMSMMEiai  DC  20101 

Ol _ „ _ 

Do  _ 

MMUT  f  GUTMK.  IIS  1«TH  ST.  Mf.  #601  IMSHMCTON  K  20000 

1 1  GUTTMG  M    2000  M  ST .  NW.  #5M  WASHINGTON  K  70036.. 


.  NW  WASMMCION  K  20049  . 
.  SE.  #214  WASHMGUM  K  70003.. 


MMN  ■  GUTTMAN.  818  COMCCTCUT  AV(.  NW  #300  WASMGTON  K  70006- 

MUAS  E  GWYNN,  BALOX)  PtAU  4649  GOIF  MM)  SMM  X  600n 

N(W  OnuMa  MC.  472  MXmi  OJFrwOOO  AV(NU(  105  ANGUfS  M  90040 

DAM  W  HAAS.  1970  N  ST.  NW.  #720  WASNMGTON  K  70036.. 
lAMESHHAOONG.  I909XST. 
OtAKHACXia.  412  FIRST  SI. 
Do 

\an  HAOOiR.  i6ie  h  sr  nw  washmckm  k  20006   . 

CHNUS  W  HACXNEY  JR.  15TH  t  M  SIS.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S... 
NUMI  F  HAOOAO.  924  WEST  EMI  AVi.  #91  NEW  VOM  NY  10025  ... 

IMOWS  M.  HAGAN.  1005  CONGICSS  AVE.  #795  AUSTM  TX  7in)l 

HKEDOOKOWOO.  MC.  1704  7310  ST.  SO  AIIMGTDN  VA  72202 _ 

Do 

ANN  HAGEMANN.  1735  DiSAliS  ST .  NW.  #400  WASNMGTON  K  70036 

PfTtXH  HAHN,  1100  17TH  ST.  NW,  #1000  WASHMGTONK  70030 

THOMAS  F  HADSION.  1050  CONNECTKUT  AVt.  NW.  #760  NASHMGTW  DC  2003t.. 
HALf  AND  DOM).  1201  PEMSnWWM  AVE .  NW,  #107  NASHM6T0N  DC  70001 

Do _ .  __ 

Do 

Do 

HAIE  FOUNOATXIN.  472  FUST  STlIEn.  St  #201  WASHMGTON  K  70003 

RAMIXXm  M  HAIi.  1776  f  SHHT.  M«  WASMMCION  OC  20006 

BEVEOIY  HAIEM  PC  BOX  1419  COCOA  Fl  37922 

CHEim  K  mil.  444  NORTH  Qima  si  nw  #soa  Washington  k  20001.. 

WRIM  HAUV  COHCMKS.  1015  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 


Eii«ll|Ni/aM 


CEUMEStCOIP  .. 

AMEMCAN  MMNC  COM»ESS 

RXB  MAKFIMG  IBTITUTE _ _ 

PAftU»UVISTA  NEBRASX  JCHOOt  DBI«T_ 

CONGOUUH  CORraRAnON       

MTOW  MGHT  10  WORX  COMHrTTU   

GUAR  CM  COAimON.  MC        

AMEMCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN      

SOOTHEASHMt  FISNEMES  ASSN.  MC 

AMEMCAN  FmMXOQCAl  ASSN 

AMEMCAN  PSYOKATXC  ASSN 

MTHNAl  MITOHOeiU  DEAURS  ASS* 

CONGRESS  WATCH 


WTOIAl  lUinONE  COOKRAIM  ASSN.. 

WASMNGTDN  lAUQAD  ASSN „„ 

AMEMCAN  HOSmAl  SUPKY  C0» 

ENTIXMC 


HU.  AND  XNOWITDN.  MC  IFOR  T 
NlTrAMRY  HOUSMG  ASSOQAIXIN 

MBEMCAN  GAS  ASSN    

MTIMl  RURAl  aim  CAMHERS  ASSMl 

NATCMl  ASSN  OF  HMIUFKTUIEilS 

MTXIMI  FEST  CONTKl  ASSN 

AMEMCAN  AUTDMOMU  ASSN 

Cn  STRMT  COHMUNCAIOIS  CORP 


■0. 


ASSOQAnOR  OF  DATA  FWCESSMG  SEIWCE  ORGMnnOR. 


AO  HOC  GROUP  ON  UFl  ISURANCE  CO  TAXAIXM  OF  PERSW  FUNK. 

AEIM  UH  6  CASUAIIY _ 

AUMMUM  CO  OF  AMBDL 

BARREIS  UFl  COMPANY 

BAXTER  IRAVENOl  lABOMIDRB.  MC 

OMRAOWm 

OONRECnCUI  GENEMl  MSUHNCE  CO 

DOW  0«RCAI  CO     

EUUUY  AND  COMPANY.. 


EflUTABU  UFl  ASSURANCE  SOOnY  Onw  lU- 

GUIWI  MMNL  MC 

GOURM  SACK  I  00 


GUARDIAN  UH  ISURANCE  CO  OF  AMBRCA... 

GUlfORCORP  

DHR  HANCOa  MUTUAL  UFl  INSURANCE  CO.. 
NHNESOTA  MUTUAL  UFl  MSURANCE  COIVWr... 
NEW  TDRX  OIY  TEAO€RS  lETREMENT  SVSTEE. 

NEW  YORI  UR  MSURANO  COaVANY 

OCEAN  DMUJNG  I  EXFIORAHON  CO „ 

MUJPS  PETROUUM  COMPANY 


PNOBRX  MUTUAl  UFl  ReURAHCE  COMPMr 

PROMOENT  MUTUAL  UFl  MSURANQ  CO  OF  PHRMaPNA  „ 
PRUOENTW.  MSURAMZ  COMPWY  OF  AMBRCA... 

PUERTO  BCD.  OSA  FOUNOATXM 

REAOMG  t  BATB  CORfOMiai 


SOUTHEM  CAUFGRNM  BiaOH  OOMPAHV . 

TRAVElfRS. 

UNHN  TEXAS  PETROUUM 

WESTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HAMSTERS  PBBRM  TRUST  FU»_ 

WESIMGHOUSE  ElfCTRC  CORP . 

AMEMCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


MSTITUTE  OF  MTIRNAI  AMXTORl  MC... 


PAOFC  POWER  t  UGHT  CO 

WEST  TEXAS  UniHES  CO 

AMEMCAN  ACAOEMY  OF  DERMATOOCV .. 

AMEMCAN  ACAOEMY  OF  OTOURYNGOUXYMAD  t  NECt  i 

AMEMCAN  GASIROENIEROlOQCAl  ASSN 

AMEMCAN  SOC  FOR  GASIROMTESTMAl  BRIOSCOPY 

AMEMCAN  SOC  OF  CUNCM.  ONCOIOGY  

AMEMCAN  UROIOGCAL  ASSN/AMER  ASSN  OF  CURCAl  UROOGBIS... 
ASSOQAIXIN  OF  AMEMCAN  CANCER  MSTTTUIES-. 

OOOUY^  ANEMM  fOUNOAIXJN. 

WTOIAl  HEMOPMUA  FOUNOATXM 

■OTON  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA.  MC 

BASF  WYANDOTTE  CORP.. 


BEU  AEROSna  TEXTRON 

RIB  FUSION.  MC 

T/MO  CORPORAIXXI    

NATCNAL  SMAIL  BUSMESS  ASSN 

SMAU  BUSmiSS  LEGISIATIVI  OOUNOl . 


MORTGAGE  MSURANCE  COS  Of  AMERCA... 
MTXINAL  FEOERATXM  OF  FlDERAl  EMnOVEES... 
AMEMCAN  AUTOMOeU  ASSN. 
GREAT  WESTERN  FINANCIAL  CORP 

HEM*  CORP,  LTD 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSTITUTXINS. . 


OEPARTHENT  FOR  PROFISSXINAI.  IMPIOYEES,  Aa-CDl.. 

MTHNAl  FBMEMES  MST       _..„ 

TOWMG  t  RECOVERY  ASSN  OF  AMERKA.  MC 

BAICOR/AMERCAN  EXPRESS.  MC 


KANSAS  OTY  POWER  «  UCHT  CO,  O  Al 

AMEMCAN  ASSN  Of  RIIIREO  PERSONS 

BENEFCIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATKIN  OF  AMBRCA.. 

MTERMTXINAL  OMXmOC  ASSN 

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FIDERAIK)* 

NATX)NAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUH.HRS  Of  THE  U& 

GINERC  PHARWauTXM  INDUSTRY  ASSN. -. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SOMCES.  MC 

DAVY  MCKEE  CORP 

HASEN  INGME  CO   

ASSOOAIXIN  Of  MAXMNM  SERVCE  TELECASTEXS.  MC. 

OIWXMttlOY  AMEMCAN  COM> 

UNWN  OH.  CO  Of  CAUFORMA 

MOIAN  lANO  CLAIM  COMMITTIE.. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNWIRSITY 

TOWN  Of  MASMFEE 

PHRVIUERS 


MTXWU.  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURBB .. 

HAUM  MOUSTMES,  MC 

AMEMCAN  HOSPITAl  ASSN 

MIH/MARS  


2J00« 


4S000 

1U2 

30000 

MX)  HI 


6J0O0O 
2J2S00 

1.904  00 

;j«ooo 


2J30.0e 


isoai 


3.I0I0I 


100.00 


mn 


200J0 


IJOIOO 


2IUI 


IJN.MI 


1.(1100 
93142 

s.ioo.n 
40in 

2JH.H 
2.12010 
60000 
KOMI 
7ML00 
20l.n 
300.00 


IMI.00 


4^.00 

2.S10.00 

401.217(0 


4.0MI0O 
1.74400 
9(00 
(.534.6( 
(.DOOM) 
2,00000 
20i00.00 


2JI2.S0 


2MI.00 


3,0M.00 
1.502.00 


20.020.00 
"IJGBjiS 


3,00000 

mm 


2J0717 
1W70 
94700 


1,01350 
2,(f3.M 

1^2655 


IIIJI 


iOL03 


2«.00 

"iojinii 


(Ml 


Tod 


100 


100 
3,52Sn 


100 


1S3.7S 


1.409  00 
404  70 
157  40 
IMIO 
17400 
12097 
124  90 
71711 
13300 
127  60 


21.33 


423,40946 


600 


65(00 

"miM 


55  50 


tM)00 
3,46031 


11,91339 
lli'-Hi 
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OriauaMoi 


fiN 


REBECCA  L  MUMS.  1150  «  SIREH.  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  DC  70006 

X)HN  F  HAU.  1619  MASSICHUSETTS  AVE .  N W  WASHMGTON  KJOOJ'-  -i,;;- 
MOMS)  F  HAU.  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #760  WASHMGTON  K  70031.. 
WUIAM  F  HAU.  PO  BOX  7651  CHCAGO  X  606(0 


MAHAN  HAU-CRAWfORO  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE.  #301  WASHMGTDR  OC  20MH... 
PAUL  HAUSAY   1(75  ■ASSM>IUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  7003( „ 

asm  mm.  uoo  m  si.  nw,  #(ioji  washmgton  k  70034 - 

MAUna  E  HAISEY,  PO  BOX  190  AUROM  1  60507 „ 

J  PHXilP  HALSTIAO,  1221  BROADWAY  OAKLAND.  CA  94617....^;;;^ 

PAUL  I  HAIUZA,  1120  19TH  SI ,  NW,  #333  WASHMGTON JC2»n(^ 


RHONDA  LH  HALVIRSON,  1730  X  SI ,  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  DC  20000 

HAMEl  (  PARX,  818  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20006 

[>tZ^Z^ZZZZIZZZII~ZL 

Do „ 

Do 

w«*L  HiiitoN  i;  8udbiiinm"Avr^^ 

J  LEI  ifcklON.  1776  F  STREH.  Mi  WASHMGTON  OC  70006 

PHRJP  W  HAMX.TON.  1875  R  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70006 

STANin  HAMITON,  2200  MR!  RD  ALfXANORM  VA  77314  . 


SUSAN  WOODWARD  HAMUN.  1957  E  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20000 

AMY  R  HAMMER.  1899  I  ST .  MR.  #1100  WASHMGION  K  W>36^  ^...^.... 
ROBERT  I  HAMPTON.  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  (  CONCORD  P«£  WUjeTON  K  19197_ 

TRBTHY  A  HANAN  UOO  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

NOLAN  W  HANCOa  1176  16TH  ST  ,  M«  WASHMGTON  DC70036  

TED  HANOa.  THRB  FUXJR  7301  N  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTONOC  20037^    

DONALD  K  HANES,  IMX)  MASSACHUSETTS  AVI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  70036 

GEORGE  J  HAMISM.llM15THST,m»,L7THFl  WASHMGION  OCJWtt 


MRK  M  MNltY  JAie  M  HANIEY  AIR)  ASSOOAIIS  1301  PEMSYIVANBI  AVBIIE.  MR.  HUSO  KASHMGTDN  DC 
70004 

EU7A8ETH  HANUN.  7000  L  SI ,  M»,  #110  WASHMGTON  OC  2(I036,....- 

WNNAFORO  00,  MC.  655  ISm  SI.,  NW,  #200  WASHMGION  DC  20005. 

MNStU  iposf' i«Tx  si'W,'#5^^  

Do  ,     

i  E  HANSEN.  400  1ST  ST .  M»  WASMNGION  K  70001,. 


PfllR  1  HAPWORTH   1015  15TH  SIRin,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  OCTOOOS.^.,;,.. 
MJBOn  N  HARBOR,  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  0C2p036. 


OMUS  t  HAROM.  815  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NWJiMO  "WHMGTON  OC70O06 

RALPH  HUOMG.  SUTIl  717  WAHKAH  7600  VDGMIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20037. 

WtilAM  I  HAROMAN.  9300  UVMGSIDN  MM)  FT  WASHMGTON  MO  70744 

EUGENE  )  HARDY.  1100  17TH  SI.  MR.  #1000  WASHMGTON  K  70038 

ION  HARKAVY.  705  EAST  47NO  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10017^      ^^^^ 

OMIIES  N  HAWEY.  453  NEW  MBEY  AVENUE.  SE  "*SHMGT»  OCTOOW  

WHIJAM  G  HAIUY.  1235  KFFERSON  DAV6  MGHWAY.  #606  ARIMGTON  VA  22202 

DAN  R  HARUJW,  717  N  HARWOOO  SIREO  DAUAS  TX  75201 

IBM  HARPER,  1909  «  STRERNW  WASHMGTON  DC  70049 ■::;:^;^  .y-— 

WHEY  C  MMKU  «.  1211  dONNECTCUT  AVE..  NW,  #502  WASHMEION  K  TOWy 

TOM  HARRMGIDN,  955  IINFANT  P1A«  NORTH,  SW.  #905  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

HARMS  (  BBN^  UW  15TH  STREH,  MR.  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  70005 -.. 


Ol- 
h- 
tt. 


MRIYN  A  HARBS,  111  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  70006.. 

MIOERT  L  HAMS,  818  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW  WA9RNGT0N  K  70006 

m  HARRBON,  1346  COMECTCUI  AVE.  MR,  #771  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 
J  WUJAM  W  HARSOI.  1600  M  ST .  MR,  #701  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

Do  - ~ 

WUIAM  H  HARSHA.  110?  DElf  DHVl  MCLEAN  VA  77101 

LYNN  S  HART.  444  N  CAPITOL  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  MSURANCE  CO,  HNITRiRO  PIA2A  HARTFCRO  D  06115 

GABRIEl  A  HARTU  2020  N  14TH  STREH,  #410  ARUN6T0N  VA  27201 

HOGAN  (  HARTSON.  815  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  MR  WASHMGTON  K  70006 

EOWM  HAMXD  HARVEY.  7070  X  STREH.  MR.  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  70006 
JAY  HARVEY.  815  16IH  STREH,  NW.  #408  WASHMGTON  K  70006 


UNOA  CAROL  HASLm.  55  PU6UC  SQUARE.  #674  PO  BOX  5000  CLEVEIANO  OH  44113.. 

HOUY  HASSEn,  2000  I  STREH,  MR,  #7M  WASHMGTON  OC  70036 

LEWB  8  HASTMGS,  1776  X  ST,  MR.  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.^;^. 

WCT  MTHAWAY.  215  PBMBYIVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

GARY  R  MOAL  818  ROEDER  RO,  #702  SIVER  SPRMG  MD  20910 -. 

HOWARD  MHAUG.  IN  EAST  47N6  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10O17 


BARBARA  S  HAUGEN.  311  FIRST  STREH,  MR,  #700  WASHMGTON  OC  20003...^_... 
MARIYN  BETH  HAUGEN,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  MR  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 
BARBARA  J  HAUGH.  10^1  CONNECTCUT  AVENUi  NWJI760  WASHINGTON  K  70036., 

MARY  W  HAUGHT.  1800  R  ST .  MR.  #870  WASHRCTON  DC  70006 _^^... 

CHARLES  W  HAVERS  W,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHNIE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20030.. 

KATHRYN  XMM  MWB,  111  MIEDER  RO ,  #707  SILVER  SPRMG  MO  20910 

SIDNEY  G  MWKES,  1667 1  ST .  MR.  #420  WASHMGTON  K  70006 

ram  h  hawkms ir,  (oo  n  iitm  st  bwmwgham  al  35791 _. — 

WESLEY  f  HAYOEN,  5774  OIEROKU  AVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  77312 

ROBERT  A  HAYNOS.  4711  HUNT  OHOE  HARRB8URG  PA  17112 

HOLLY  EUSA8ETH  HA2AR0  400  FIRST  STREH.  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

Do 


HEALTH  IHSURANO  ASSH  Of  AMERKA.  INC,  1750  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ 

ROBERT  L  HtALY   1333  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

OMIUS  L  HEBNER  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  h  CAnCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897 

lAY  HEaUNO.  7030  M  ST ,  MR  WASHMGTON  X  70036 

EDWARD  D  HEfFERNAN.  1513  I6TH  ST ,  MR,  4TH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do .r 

XMi  A  iMiMAN'.i™'i'™sniSf,'iiw'i^^ 

iOHN  HIFFNER  1957  [  STRIH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 

EUZABETH  W  HEIUG,  1660  I  STREH.  NW,  #715  WASHMGTON  K  20O36 

am  F  HERJIAN,  807  MAINE  AVE .  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 


ROBERT  M  HEME.  1701  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  MR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ::j;i^-^-^;-;^- 

HEUCOPTER  ASSOQAIXIN  INIERMTXINAL,  1110  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW,  #430  WASHMGTON  DC  20005. 

THOMAS  M  HfUHAH   1150  CONNECTCUT  AVENUI.  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RCHARO  I  HELLWlGf   1911  JEFFERSON  DAVB  HKShWAY.  #1007  ARUNGTON  VA  27707 

THOMAS  M  HUSmtR.  1101  17TH  STREH,  NW,  #604  WASHINGTON  K  20036   ...;^.. 

CAROL  C  HENDERSON.  110  MARYLAND  AVE,  NE,  #101.  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  DC  70007..  

DONALD  [  HENDERSON.  130  E  WASHINGTON  STREH  PO  BOX  1790  INDIANAPOUS  M  46704.... 

KATHUEN  M  HENDERSON,  1075  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  70005 

0EHN6  A  HENXWI,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  »Vl ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

C  DAYU  HENMGTON,  1101  CONNEOICUl  AVE ,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

EDMUND  P  HENNEU.Y,  150  E  47N0  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10017   __ 

GEORGE  F  HENNMKUS  JR ,  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. 

LEANN  HENSCHE.  2550  M  ST  ,  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

BRUCE  HEPPEN,  2070  K  SI ,  NW.  #  200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

GEORGt  B  HERBERT  SR .  6601  SOUTHPOINT  DRIVE,  #745  JACXSONWLU  R  32216 


EnfMin/aal 


BAUARD  SPAHR  ANDREWS  (  MGERSOIl 

MTDML  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

UMOR  OR.  CO  OF  CAUFDRNA. 

PUaUC  AfFARS  RESEARQI  ASSOOAIES.  MC. 

SM  DCOO  GAS  1 ELECTMC 

AM  UNE  PHOTS  ASSN.  MTl 

NORTH  AMOaCAN  EXPORT  GRAM  ASSN.  MC.. 

NORTHERN  UM06  GAS  COMPANY 

CLOROK  COMPANY , 


MOTOR  AND  EflUPMENT  MANUfACTURBB  ASSaOAim.. 

AMBKAR  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE  MC 

BBCFXIAI  FOUNDATXM 

ESTATE  OF  HELEN  WOOEU  HALBACH 

GRAEPBI-VAR  R0Y4IIAGNER.  MC 

GRAND  TRUMI  CORP 

SKYUNK  CORPOMTXIN,  MC 

TANDY  CORPORAnON 

Ui  sua  OORPOMTON 

MnOML  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURBB 

AMBBCANSOCOFMEOIARCALENGMEHB., 
STATE  CAHSBB  CONFBOCE.. 


^vkUMTED  GB0AL  COmuaORS  OF  AMBRCA. 

EXXON  CORPOMTXW..- 

O  AMERICAS,  MC 

CORPORATXM.. 


IMMO 
2MI00 


1.1IU0 
3.551.60 


2J0000 


(412 


2(102 


60000 
212.60 


SOOH) 


I39J4 

30li5 


560(4 
25JD 


max 


17771 


01  QCMCAl  t  ATOMC  WORKERS  MTBMATIOML  UMM.. 

ANBBCAN  PU8UC  PORHl  ASSN 

MTBML  OOUNOL  OF  FARMBl  OXIPERAITVES 

UNBN  OUBOE  CORP  

NUANCE  OF  TNRI>CUS$  NON.PROFn  HAXfRS 


SPERRY  CORPOMTXM 

BHC  RC  ..- 

OORMITTEE  TOM  HSJRWaERAiiB.. 

FVEHAN-S  FUND  MSURANCE  OS 

AMEV  HOIDMGS,  MC 

ROOMBL  MTERMTKMAL  CORP .. 


BROTHBMXn  OF  RAtROAO  SOIAIMBI. 
MTXINAL  PORK  PRODUCBB  OOUNOL — 


a  PASO  MTURAl  GAS  CO.. 
MBCa)ES«N2  OF  NORIH  AMBBCA.  IC. 

PHRJPPME  SUGAR  COMHBSUN 

MTXMAL  TOOLMG  I  MAOMRNG  ASSN 

GBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.. 


MSK  (  MSURAHCE  IMNAGEHB(T  SOQHY.  MC 

8ENEFCM  HANMSKNI  CORFORATHN  OF  AMBRCA.. 

MTUML  UTUTY  CONTRACTORS  ASSN _ 

DIAMOND  SHAMROa  aiRPORAIXlN. 


AHERCAN  ASSN  OF  REIDB)  PBBONS. 
NRCUSOI«ISa  COMPANES,  MC 


AMBHCAN  HONOA  MOTOR  CO.  MC.. 
AIMH,  MC. 


ASSOQAIXIN  Of  FOOD  MOUSIRK,  MC ...^ ™-.-. 

COMMITTEE  or  DOMESIC  sua  WKE  ROFl  t  SPECMLTY  C«£  HfB. 

T  L  THOMAS  (  COMPANY.  MC.  H  AL - — 

US  STEE  CORPORATXIN 

ALUHMUMASSN 


ASSOQATXW  Of  URBAN  UMVERSmES 

SKNAL  COMPANIES — 

^  H  HARSM ( Ass6c:MC"w-'i«Snusio^       . 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAl  ASSN 


75000 


1,50000 

5.54900 

4,00000 

11179 


4,1(700 


70000 

3S0W 

2AI010 


(OOOOM 

34,07700 

500.00 


IJSMI 


1.01010 
75000 


20010 


50100 
IjOOOO 


MOJO 


nam 
25,as.'(b 


2SiJH 


35000 


1140 


9AI 


55.44100 

64  75 
1550 


153i3 


13(4 
7500 


2000 
5000 


AM  IRAfFC  CONIRtt  ASSN 

MTXINAL  HOSPCE  0NGANUAI10N 

MTKMAl  FOIOIATXIN  Of  FHIEXAL  EMPLOY^.. 


FOOD  I  AUJH)  SBNCE  TRADES  DEPI,  AR-OO 

OEVEIAND  ELECnOC  ILUMMATMG  CO 

HBBHEY  FOODS  CORP 

WTOROUl.  RC — 

mW^o!lM%  OF  PROFESS^ 

MIIONAL  fORBGN  TRADE  OOUNOJIC. 

MTIOML  ASSN  Of  MSURANCE  BROKBB 

AMBHCAN  PAPBi  MST.  MC 

UNWN  0(1  CO  Of  CAUfORMA. — 

SUN  CO.  INC 


lEBOEUf  LAMB  LEIBY  »  MACRAE •"---•":--rrj:- 

MremATXIML  FED  OF  PROFESSOIAL  *  TEOlRCAl  BORraS. 

HEAD  C0RFWLTX3N 

AlABAMA  POWER  CO  

MTBIMTKMAL  ASSN  OF  FBH  4  WIDUFE  AGBOES. 

HARSCO  CORPORATXIN ^. 

OOMMffTEl  FOR  HUMANE  UGBUTXM 

FRIENDS  Of  ANIMALS,  MC - 


ATIANTC  RCHREU)  CO.. 

n  AMUnCAS.  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE.. 


CAMP  CARMOUOIE  BARSH  HUNTER  GMY  (  HOFTWN.  Pi.. 

CSX  CORPORATXJN 

DUCnU  BON  PIPE  REStARO<  ASSN .^^^^^^ 

MTXINAL  ASSN  Of  CRIMINAL  DEFENSE  LAWYBB. 

TRANSAMBHCA  MTBIWAY,  MC,  H  AL 

AMERICAN  PSYOODGCAL  ASSN ^.. ~ 

ASSOOATED  GBIERAL  OONTRHCTDRS  Of  AMEMCA 

OnWN  mURBAOl  CORPORATXIN 

D6ABLED  AMEMCAN  VETBtARS 

COMOCO.  MC 


sjooon 


1(1500 


5.499  9( 


2.52091 

74J0 

314.57 

(.415.00 


1450 


32JXI 


700.00 


15.114.00 
131330 
15.24999 


5.25000 
19675 
250.00 

"i'ittix 

12.000.00 


ALLIED  CORPORATXM — 

LEAR  SIEGUR,  MC „ 

MONSANTO  CO 

AMERCAN  U8RARY  ASSN 

MOIAM  FARM  BUREAU,  MC. 


HIES  ueORATORItS,  MC sss-vsfiiivisini.™-, 

FOLEY  LARONER  HOUABAUGH  1  JACOBS  (RK  VG5  CORPOWnOM).. 

QJCAOO  MERCANTILE  EXOIANGE 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

RETMED  OfFCERS  ASSN 

RJR  MDUSTRIES.  INC •:^-.ii^ 

MTKMAL  FEDERATXIN  Of  FEDOIAL  BHUVSS 

J  M  FAMIY  ENHRPRBES,  MC - 


5.00000 


2J)1100 


17J31.(0 


4S(.M 

903.00 
10.00000 


1JI2J4 

a.4e 


13555 
999.17 


19675 


1.54650 


57.40 


2SU1 


45145 


1.50100 

5.740.00 

K3.74 


70J3 


10726 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1985 


SEPNBI  KML  2<n  *  St.  NW  #?00  IMSNMGTai  K  TVXH 

wamM.  1 


,  inO  15TH  smn.  **  WSHKItM  K  20005 

NOni  BUKMETTl  WOm  1  lOnMCU.  ISK  nOMS  KFFBBOi  ST.  IN.  #700  WSMCnM  K  NM/.. 

0> 

Ol - 


k.. 

to. 
to.. 


CAIHnW  L  NEim  ISOO  ■  ST.  W  HMSHMCTDN  U  20038 - 

HEIIRO  I  SMTH.  ISOO  lUSSMHJSETTS  DVtMK.  Mf.  #510  WASHMGTON  K  ?0036.. 
Do 


BMdtr  AlUANO(R  HCMMG.  Si  V«1KHSI  AV(NU{  HMM.TQN.  WTMHO  CAMM  171  SIB.. 
OMOl  M  HEMMGTON.  1235  KFF!RSON  MVS  MGHWAr  MUNGTOM  Hk  22202 _ 

MUMi  a  NdmiD.  nil  i9ih sr.  m.  tm  miamism  k  20036 

HKD  KMr  PO  BOX  23021  2W5  L  VMSMMGTOI  PWXMX  W  15031...- 

HCUOfM.  It  IMS*  aOM)  f/MHMQON  Q  06032   _ 

riD  AUEII  NEYONGU.  311  mST  STHF.  NN.  #500  NASHMGTQN  K  WftX — 

a  waofm.  wnn.  195'  i  street,  mi  dasnmgtqn  oc  20006 

PMJl  T  HUS.  aWOE  SUM)  PETWUtM  *SS«  154  R«W3S  ST  PfXNDClia  M  02903 

tDWMO  HOMGO.  1121 1  ST.  M.  #1111  WASMMGTOH  BC  20036 

1  THOIUS  MGCMeOTHMI,  (ME  KLiON  BMK  CENTER.  #2002  PmSBURGH  Pit  IS2SI 

CMCl  K  HKGMS.  1101  14TH  STREH  W»  WASNMGTOI  OC  20005 

SMim  L  NHOEBRANOI.  444  R  CMITOl  STREET.  NW  NASHMCTON  X  20001 

RRUIM  F  MUJERtnilO.  GOIO  t  UEBEMGOOO.  RC  11)50  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  Ml.  #M  (WSMMeTON  DC  20036.. 

CUnOI  T  HUERlfY  JR .  1025  CONNECTtUT  AVE  ,  PH».  #507  WASHRKTON  OC  20036 - 

I  EUMEO  MU  R    600  ■ARYIANO  AVE.  SW,  #603  HASHReTON  K  20024 

MORTtM  A  HIIL  475  mVERSDE  0«M.  #239  REW  WW  NY  10115 , 

PATRCH  tRU.  1619  *BSACHUSfTTS  A«NUE.  NW  RRBMNETON  K  20t3( 

ROBERT  B  tRU.  2501  N  STREH.  N  W  NASMNGTON  DC  20037 

EIMMD  nSEBt  MNUNGS.  17M  N  MOORE  STREH.  #919  ARUNGTON  W  22209 

JOHN  L  WUS.  RT  1.  BOX  645  PURC£U«if  VA  22132 

JOHN  M  HMRKlBERa  SCOH  HARRISON  I  MdEOO  2501  II  STREET,  M,  #400  WSMROai  DC  20)37. 

RRX  WNO.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt  SE  WASHWGTtiR  DC  20003";ZI.Zr_lZ.3r..'.~Z~Z 

STEPHEN  nnCMNER.  2030  H  STRET.  RW  RIASMWGTON  U  20031 

)  D  MTTlt  3137  S  14TM  ST  ARUHGTON  VA  22204 

to. 


UIMENCES  H06ART  2301  II  ST .  M«  HASHMGTON  K  20037 .. 

OMK I  Hoess.  ini «  st.  nn  washmgton  u  20006 

scon  HOOES.  IN  NORTM  1>  SALU  STREH  CMCAGD  I.  (0610.. 

HOMURO  (  HOELTIR.  IUJNOS  PETROUUM  COUNQl  PC  BOX  5034  SPRMGnElO  t  (27B1- 

GLEN  0  HOEER.  1100  MASSWMUSETTS  AVE .  Ml  WASRNGTON  K  20036 __ 

IRVRI  A  HOEF.  20  N  UVE  OAR  RO  HNTON  HEAD  SUNO  SC  29921 

AOONB  E  HOFFWN.  3255  GRACE  STREH.  M)  KIASMMGION  K  21007 

to 

to 


EUn  R  HOTFIMN.  PARKER.  JOHNSON.  OWEN  (  MCGURE  100  EAST  HRICREST  STREn  PO  BOK  2K7  (MUNDO  R 
32101 

TMORttS  f  HOEFBMl  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMKTON  X  20006 

MUIAM  L  HOFFIIAN.  516  FRBT  ST.  SE  WASHNIGTON  DC  20003 _ 

r  NOROY  HOFFRUNN  AND  ASSOC .  MC.  400  N  CAFmX  ST .  NW.  #327  NASNMGICN  U  20001 


•I.. 
Bl_ 

to.. 

to. 
to 


HOGM  (  HMnSON,  US  CORaCnCUr  JWt.  Ml  NRSMMEm  K  20006. 

to 

Ol - 


Hi. 

Bi- 
ll., 
k.. 

(I_ 

Ql_ 


to _ _ 

■OtMO  F  HOM.T.  1700  KW  YORK  AVE .  NW.  #101  WASMMCTON  DC  20006. 

WtlER  HOIAN.  20  NORTH  WAOIER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  II  60606 

■UCE  I  HOlBEm.  Ill  POIVDERaNU  >0  (B79j  MAYNARO  MA  01754 

HKHEU  O'DONNEU.  HOIBROOK.  10  LAfAYEm  SOURAE.  RM  900  BUFFALO  NY  14203. .. 
RBS  C  HOICH.  THE  POWER  HCUSE  3255  GXAQ  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007. 

to _ 


to_ 
to_ 


to_ 
to.. 


to. 
to.. 


NOUOAY  MS.  MC.  CA)  TAUBET  MCCABE  I  ASSOCIATES  600  HARYUND  AVE .  SW.  302  «.  RRNG  NRSHMCnM  OC 
2IB24 

'"  1 1  HOUAOAY,  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  RW,  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

)  A  HOUERAN.  2550  M  STRET.  NW,  #640  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

-.  L  HOUWAY.  1920  N  STREET.  NW,  #720  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

mnu  M  HoaowAY.  8i5  Connecticut  ave  .  «w.  #900  washmgton  oc  20006 _. 

RTH  t  HOLMES.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 _ 


EflRlg|«/aml 


NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMftOYEES 

AMERRMI  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN  

AGRKRERGY,  INC 

AMERCAN  GRAPE  GROWERS  ALUANQ  FOR  FAR)  TMUX.. 

ASSOQATXM  OF  aORAl  MFOITERS  OF  FLORUA 

BAY  AREA  RAW)  TRANSIT  OBTRKT 

CAUFOMU  ALJWNO  GROWERS  EXCMANGt. 

CASTU  ANO  COORE 

QRCAGO  MERCANTIE  EXCHANGE 

CONROESATEO  SAUSH  t  AOOTENM  IRMES  OF  IMI FUTNUD  BESEIV.. 

FARM  LABOR  ALLIANCE 

MOEPENOENT  CEMENT  CORP 

NATDNAL  ASSN  OF  GROWERS  i  PROOUCUS  FOR  F»  TMH 

NAT0ML  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  CORRMSSRMRS 

NAIDML  CMU  TELEVBBN  ASSN. 

NAiaW.  POIAIO  COUNCIL 

SOUVTH  SYSTEMS.  MC 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORMA  RAPB  IRANSn  06TRCr 

SUN^NAMONO  GROWERS  OF  CAUFORNM 

SUNRST  GROWERS,  INC 

WESTERN  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSN 

MVESTMENT  OOMWNY  WSTmiTE 

HARD  MMERAIS  CONSORTIUM 

SMHH  COLLEGE 

lAURa  STEE  PRODUCTS  URRTED 

EMERSON  ELECTRK  CO.. 


MSTITUTE  OF  OECTRKAL  i  ELKTRONCS  ENONraS. 
REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION 


CORVUTER  t  BUSMESS  EOUmiENT  MANUFKITURBB  ASSN.. 
ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBICA. 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  MST  

NORFOUl  SOUIIfRN  CORP 

MELLON  BMR  NA  AND  MELLON  NATOHl  OOT... 

AMERKMI  FMANOAl  SERVICES  ASSN „_. 

AMERCAN  HOSflTAL  ASSN 

CHEMCAl  IMIUFACTURaiS  ASSN 

ASHLAND  01.  MC.. 

U8A.MC .„ 

MORALITY  M  MEDIA.  MC 

AHBKAN  PATER  MSTITUTE.  MC 

CNEMNM.  MIWUFAaURERS  ASSN.  MC_ 

HOUSTON  NAIUHL  GAS  CORP 

SUNOSTRAND  CORPORATKN 
FUMM  FRUn  (  VEGHABU  ASSN.. 
FlOaiA  TOMATO  E»3UNGE 


US  PUBUC  MTEREST  RESEARQI  GROUP... 

OORHRM  CAUSE 

IMS  MDUSTRCS.  MC.. 
LTV  AEKVSmCEt  DEFENSE  CO.. 
AMERKMPUeUC  POWER  ASSN.. 
WEST1NGH0USE  ELiCTRK  CORP.. 


IWESTMENT  COMPANY  MSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  MSTITUTE 

MTKINAL  COUNQL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATWS., 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFMERS'  ASSN 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMRCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  GOVERNMENT  OF  HAfTI)., 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATIONS  INTL.  MC  (Kft  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBU  COMMUMCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR:  REFUdJC  OF  tMKY)._ 
GLOBAL  EXPLORATION  1  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

CONSOUOATION  COAL  CO _ 

AMERCAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEMUT 

ARCHER  OAMEIS  MHIUNO  COMPMW 

MTERNATKNAL  TELEPHONE  1  TELEGRAPH  COmWIUI 

MARME  ENGMEERS  BENEFICIAL  ASSN 

OXONNOR  1  HANNAH 

PAGEARiWAYS _ -...._ 

WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRK.. 


COUNQL  OF  EUROPEAN  1 JAPANBE  MTBHRl  SHraHOS'  ASSN.. 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVKES  t  SIAfFMG  ASSN 

MAY  DEPARTMENT  STORES  CO 

MEDTRONCMC 

MEHARRY  MEDCAL  COLLEGE 

MERCEDES-BENZ  OF  NORTH  AHERCA.  MC 

METHOOKT  HOSPHAL 

MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO  OF  NEW  YORR 

NATOHl  HOSPICE  EDUCATION  PSOJEO 

NATIONAL  SOT  DRMR  ASSN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA.  MC 


WASHMGTON  METROPdUTAN  AREA  TRANSH  AUTHOMrY.. 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  INSTITUTIONS 

PROFn  SHARMG  COUNa  OF  ARIER 

DIGITAL  EOUR>MENT  CORPORATION 


NATBNAl  FUEL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  CORP.  H  AL 

GRAY  t  CO  njBlIC  COMMUNCATIOHS  INR  MC  (FOR:  AMERCAN  HUN  1  STER 

MsnruTE). 

GRAY  t  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MT'L  MC  (FOR:  AMERICAN  MARITIME 

ASSN). 
GRAY   i  CO  nJBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL.   MC    (FOR    BROWNM&FERRK 

INDUSTRIES.  INC) 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATIONS  INfL  INC  (FOR  CHICAGO  TTTU  INSURARQ 

CO), 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  FIRST  AMERICAN  TTTU 

INSURANCE  CO) 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBlC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  MC  (FOR   LAWYERS  TITLE  MSUR- 


ANCE CO], 
GRAY  t  C6  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL, 
CORP) 


INC  (FOR    UFE  ORE  SERVCES 

GRAY  t'CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL,  INC  (FOR  QUIXOTE  CORPORATION). 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  MC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITU  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATWNS  INTL.  MC  (FOR  SHAIUEE  CORPORATION) ... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INrU  MC  (FOR  STEWART  TITU  GUARAMY 

CO) 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) 


SHEU  OIL  COMPANY 

O  INDUSTRIES.  MC 

UNNN  EUQRC  CO.  KANSAS  CITY  POWER  1  UGHT  CO.  ET  It .. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

GENERAL  EUCTRC  CO _ „ 


4J7S.H 


32,000.10 
3t.lS$00 
4J7&00 
3U77.S0 


26.13695 


1M» 
2tJ61.24 


;jot.oo 

M10,0« 


n.n7,oe 


1.750,00 


2.NI.0C 
2M4II 


moo 


37163 


13JM.7t 
IjOOJI 
2.SM.00 
1.0)0.00 
1J00.)0 

mat 


\.TIiM 


104.00 
11.44$,00 


19AI7.7S 


S.27U5 

"wiSJio 


12.500.00 
1,920.00 


1,040,00 
1.040.00 
1.040.00 


1.040.00 

iJMb'iib 


50000 

500.00 

2.18700 

1,24500 

750.00 


435.25 


79512 

"■■-239  66 

20,412  43 

14600 


4IJS 

1.74547 

8361 

f«9,'K 


1)9.10 
•jjjjjj 

■75249 


6)5) 

1.82572 


54  50 


28.00 

lin 


4.37127 


2.00000 


207  65 
4,555  53 
1,306.73 
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Oriauitai  Of  MvidHl  FIni 


EY  HOLT  «.  1111  MIRTH  19TH  ST,  #700  ARUNGTOR  VA  22209...     

FRED  H  HOLT,  119  ORONOCO  STREET  BOX  1417^50  AUXANORU  VA  nS^3^._...__.._ 
H01T2MAN  t  ASSOCIATES  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NE.  #340  WASHMGTON  K  20002.. 

LOIS  HOLWEROAHOYT,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW.# 770  WASHMGION  DC  20624-:;.'.'Z:i 

HOME  REOOROMG  RCHTS  COALITION  PO  BOX  33576  WASHMGTON  K  20033 

KAREN  C  HONTZ.  1175  EYE  ST    NW,  #940  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

EOWM  M  HOOD,  1725  H  STREO.  NW,  #1102  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

HOOG  I  ASSOCIATES,  17000  E  OHK)  PL  AURORA  a  "Ml'  -  .r^j^iii;  ,i;-iiii — 

CANOa  SHY  HOOPER,  1025  CONNECICUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #1014  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 „ 

UUIE  E  HOOVER,  103  N  COUiGE  SI  BARTMSBURfi  WV  2S401^..    ..^.-. _ - 

VNtONIA  E  HOPKINS,  21  DUPONT  CMOi,  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

to 

toZZZZIiZiiZIZIZZZZZIiLZ: 

to 

ROBERT  m  HORN,  19MMST7RW,""#4«6wAS^bN_KJM^ 
HARRY  )  HORROCKS  B  ,  40  IVY  STREH,  SE  WASHMCTON  DCJMM 


HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMEBCA,  2000  L  STREH,  NW,  #200  WASHMCtON  DC  20035- 
WlilAM  J  NOTES,  919  18TH  ST ,  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


MOUOAIILE  MOUSTRKS  INC  ONE  FMANOAL  PIAZA  FORT  lAUOEROjUi  Fl  33394.. 

MARGARET  A  HOUtIHA*   1620  I  ST    NW,  #703  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

THORWS  8  HOUSL,  1700  OLD  MEADOW  RO  MCLEjW  VA  ?Z"02^  .^^-^.i;;;;^-;;.-— i-i-- 
HOUSUYlOOeERGiKANTARIAN,  PC.2301  M  ST,  NW,  #500  WASHMGIWDC  20037. 

IaSw  HOUSTON  900  N  HAIRSTON  ROAD,  SUITE  0  STONE  MOUNTAM  GA  30083 _.. 

MARY  GREER  HOUSTON.  1901  L  ST .  NW  #804  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP.  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX  77001     

HOVMG  GROUP.  2550  M  STREET.  NW.  #695  WASHMGTON  OC  20037 — 

ROBERT  M  HOWARD.  115  dJNNECTOri  A«NIJE.  NW  WAMNGtoii'OC  

HOWEU  CORP,  1010  lAMAR.  SUITE  1800  HOUSTON  TX  77002 


EnRlO)(i/aeit 


RATOIAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNONS.. 

ANNUL  HEALTH  MSTITUTE 

HOUAND  ASSOCIATES 

NATKMAL  CMJTXM  FOR  L(MR  PRCES  — 
AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  FAMILY  PHYSCMS. 


GUU  8  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY.. 

NATIONAL  STEU  I  SMPBUUMG  CO 

D£N£U».  MC 

ENSaCNCORPORATm.. 


NATIONAL  PEJCN  OOUNCl.  

TAR  siETTMRJs  I  HOuiST»  ■(raR"i<iiiB  ENTBTFAiiiBiirO^ 

TAFT  STETTMRJS  8  HOUJSTER  (FOR  MMR  CONSOVANCY  OSltBCr) 

TAR  STETTMRJS  t  HOUISIER  (FOR  SNERWRPMUJARE  CO) 

lAfT  SIETTMUS  8  HOUISTER  (FOR  TAFT  BIOADCASTMG  Omm]^.... 
\m  STETTMRJS  8  HOUISTER  (FOR  TELEPHORE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS.  iNC) .. 
TAR  STETTMRJS  t  HOUISTER  (FOR  WAU)  MNUFACIURMC  00.  MC).._. 

DETROn  EDISON  COMPANY 

NATKMAL  UJMBER  8  BUNDMG  MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN 


DIAMONO  SHAMROCK  CORPORATOI.. 


BEOTTU  POWER  CORPORATOI. 
AMERCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  MST... 


5000 


1J37J) 

14J2V00 

2.4MIJ) 

624  SO 


5313.00 


750.« 


imm 


GEORGIA  ASSN  OF  PETROLEUM  RETAILERS,  MC 

SIEGEL  HOUSTON  8  ASSOC,  MC  (FOR  FARM  OKU  RESMCH  COMRI) . 


GARY  HOWELL  1745  JEFFERSON  OAVB  HKHWAY,  #1006  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 _ 

J  WIUIAM  HOWEU,  1801  K  SI ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  Va*,,^^^;^^^-^- 

lAMES  P  HOWEU,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  ««HMGTONDC  20036^.. 
MARY  J  LYNCH  HOWELL,  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

STEVEN  K  HOWtU.  1010  LAMAR.  SUIH  1800  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

WELOON  U  HOWUL  )R    15  WEST  CARRIUO  STREO  SANTA  BARMRA  CA  93101.-,... 
JOHN  8  HOWERTON,  1730  RHOOf  ISLAND  AVE .  NW.  #209  WA»IMCTON  DC20036.. 

MCHAEL  R  HOWIANO.  1111  14TH  STREET,  NW,  3R0  a  WASHINGTON  OC20005 

aiFFORO  I  HOWIETT  JR ,  1875  EYE  ST  .  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  R  HOARD  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


MARGARET  RENMN  HUDSON,  600  MARYUNO  AVENUE.  SW,  #695  WASHMGION  K  20024  . 

DAVID  EMERY  HUGHES,  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTUWO  ME  04122 

GARY  E  HUGHES,  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 — ■■■:;i-;i;i^vi;-iiis:- 

HUGHES  HUBBARD  8  REED,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt.  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20004.. 

Do - 

to 

PETER  WHUGi«r'l969li^S'.'NwiAS^^ 

RCHARO  H  HUGHES  PO  BOX  880  VAUEY  FORGE  PA  19482 

WIUIAM  HUGHES   1522  K  ST ,  NW.  #836  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

EDWARD  L  HUlt  WHEAION  PUZ*  NORTH,  #415  WHEATON  MD  20902 

COROELL  W  HUU  50  BEALE  SI    P  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119.. 


EAOE-nCHER  MOUSTRCSu.. 

WESTERN  SOUTHERN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 


RANDALL  K  HULME,  618  »  STREH  S£,  #25  WASHMGTON  OC  20003.. 

GREGORY  A  HUMPHREY,  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001....,-__.. 

MARGOT  SMIlfY  HUMPHREY,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 . 


Do 


K  ADRIAN  HUHNINGS  1030  I5TH  STREH.  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20005, 

FRANCIS  N  HUNT   1800  M  STREET,  MW,  #700S  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PFER  C  HUNT   19i  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 


RCHARD  HI  HUNT   1150  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW,  #1009  WASHMGTON  K  20036^ 

JAMES  C  HUHIER   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .... 

MCHAEL  M  HUNTER,  1600  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  BRUa  HUNTER,  1801  N  MOORE  SIREH  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

MILTON  F  HUNTMGTON,  MAME  PETROLEUM  ASSN  283  WATER  ST  AUGUSTA  ME  04330., 

HUNTON  8  WIUIARB,  PO  BOX  1535  RCHMONO  VA  23212 

to, 


AOELE  M  HURLEY,  i  12  ST  CLAIR  AVE ,  WEST,  #504  TORONTO,  ONTARK)  CANADA  M4V  2Y3, 
GERARD  F  HURLEY.  1625  I  ST ,  NW,  #609  WASHMGION  K  20006 


HURT  RCHAROSON  GARNER  TODO  8  CADENHEAD,  1100  PEACHTREE  CENTER  HARRIS  TWER  233  PEACHTREE  STREH,  NE 
AILANIA  GA  30043. 

ROBERT  R  HURT   105O  17TH  ST  ,  NW,  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

CATHY  HURWII   1300  CONNECTCUT  AVEMJE,  NW,  #401  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

BENJAMIN  MELVIN  HURW1TZ,  1925  K  ST  ,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RAYMOND  W  HUSSEY,  2940O  lAKEWND  BLVO  WKKUFR  OH  44092 _ 

OEWEY  M  HUTCHINS,  1919  PEMISYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #705  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PHIUP  A  HUTCHINSON,  490  LEHFANT  PIAZA,  #3210  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

ROBERT  [  HUTCHINSON,  PO  BOX  29021  2645  E  WASHINGTON  PHOENK  AZ  8503) 

JAMES  L  HUTCHISON,  260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

HELENA  C  HUTTON,  1101  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20X5 

RANDY  HUWA.  2030  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2W36 


B  F  HYDE  TENNESSEE  PETROLEUM  COUNQL  211  7TH  AVENUt  NORTH.  4TH  FL  NASHVRIE  TN  37219.. 

ISABEL  E  HYDE.  1800  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

GARY  HYMEL,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 — 


to_ 
to... 

to... 
to... 

to... 

to... 

to. 

to. 

to. 
to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 
to. 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS.  MC __ 

MTERNATNNAL  BUSMESS  RHORNES  GOV. 
MIOHL  OOUNQl  OF  FARMER  COOPERAIMS.. 

TEXTRON.  MC 

HOWEU  CORP. 


SORUMM  8  RADDUE  (FDR:  HM  ORUMG.  MC). 

ASAIOOMC 

AMERCAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

GEORGWWJFC  CORP 

HATDNAL  ASSN  OF  MAMIFACnMESS 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  MOEPENOENT  BUSMESS. 

UMON  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CO.. 


AMERCAN  COUNQL  OF  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC... 

CONIMENTAL  ARi  UNES,  MC 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMOCA.  MC_ 

TEWS  AM  CORP 

47THSTREn  PHOTO,. 


250.00 
9))M 

IJ«6Jt 


227.07 

22JI5561 

96)0 

3000 

..„___.. 


34tJ) 


15331 


7M345 


6HjOI 
256JI 

571.67 
1.500.00 


2JDJ0 


2.7S)J) 


AHBHCAR  ASSN  OF  RETRED  PERSONS 
AVTEX  FBERS.  MC 


NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  FfllEML  VETERMAIUK .., 
NATIMAl  ASSN  OF  W  TRAFFK  SFECMUS1S ., 

BEOnU  POWER  CORPORATION _ 

PETER  FENN  8  ASSOQATES.  MC 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS. 


KOIEEN  8  NAfTAUN  (FOR  AlASCOM.  MC) .^^..._... 

KOTEEN  t  NAFTAUN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC).. 

NATHNAL  COTTON  COUNCR.  OF  AMBKR. 

DOW  OCMKAl  CO 1 

BROOKIYN  UNON  GAS  00. ~ 

NLMOUSTRIES,  MC.. 


CITIES  SERVCE  OR.  8  GAS  CORP ^ji^jj^^^i^ 

WTERNATHNAl  TELEPHONE  8  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATW. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  ADMMBTRATDRS... 

AMERCAN  PETROIEUM  MSIITUIL 

AMERCAN  MSURANCE  ASSN 

EDISON  afCTRC  MSTITUTE 

CANADIAN  COAUnON  ON  AdO  RAM 


NATHNAl  aUB  ASSOQATCN        -■■^■■rn::::^,:,^^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PERSON  CONSULTANTS  t  AOMMSTIATDRS.  MC. 


MERQliOO,MC 

OTIZEN/IABOR  ENERGY  COAUTHN...        . 
MITCHEU  ENERGY  8  DEVEUIPMENT  CORP. 

UJBRIZOL  CORPORATION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

VOU(SWAGEN0FAMERKA.MC.. 


REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATHN 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MSTITUTE.  INC  ._...._.._ 

MMNESOTA  MINING  8  MANUFACTURING  00  (3H) .. 

CAUSE  

AMERCAN  PETROIEUM  INST 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  8  RUBBER  CO.. 


1.040J1 


17J0 
5«7.42 


14.14136 


550)0 


\m» 


2)000 


200.00 


um.72 


HM 


2»J0 


4.775.00 

296n 

1.100.00 


272J)0 
497.S« 

vmttt 

U23.07 


HUM 


imm 


700J0 
500.00 
250.00 


GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATJONS^'Sifu  MC  (FOR;  AMERCAN  MON  8  STEE 

GRA^Tco'  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC   (FOR:  AMERCAN  MARITME 

ASSN) 
GRAY  8  l»  PUBLC  COMMUNCATWNSJNTU  5  (FOR,  ASAHCO  MC^:::::::.-;^.^- 
GRAY   8   CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.   MC   (FOR    BRdWNMtFERRS 

iNrnt^nitiFS  INC ) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAHONS  MTU  MC  (FOR  BUOO  COMPANY)  .^^^. 
MAY  t  CO  imC  COMMUNCATHNS  MTL.  iNC  (FOR:  CANADIAN  ASBESTOS 

GrTyTm  WBtXOwUcATWNS  MR  INC  (FOR  ORCAOO  TITLE  MSURANCE 

GRAy''8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATCNS  MTU  MC  (FOR   COMMONWEALTH  OF 

gray'*  WbLC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL.  MC  (FOR:  FIRST  AMERCAR  TITU 

GRAyTcOPu'blIc  COMMUNCATIONS  MTU  INC  (FOR:  HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN 

OF  AMERICA)  

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  MC  («*  «™  a*™**™*)  ii^- 
GRAY   8   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNCATWNS   MTL   MC    (FOR:   JOMT   MARITIME 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  MTL  INC  (FOR  lAWYHlS  TITU  MSIM- 


PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL.  INC   (FOR    UFE  CARE  SERVCES 


ANCECO). 
GRAY  8  CO 

GRAY^'CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER  AlROWn 
COMPANY  LTD  ) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  INTL  INC  (FOR:  MOTOROIA  MC).--- 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATHNS  MTL  INC  (FDR  MUTUAl  OF  OMAHA) 


2.500.00 
I0J46J) 

1.650.00 
2.55O.0O 


1)526 
42.n 

■■(Wis 
■■246T39 

213.90 


46.12 


50.00 

1.70172 

190JIO 

"rMJiJ 


1J)77  54 
1.537.99 


87000 


)70.00 


870.0) 
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to.. 

Oi.. 


b.. 

Hi.. 

III.. 
III. 

Di.. 


naOT  D  HTKS  ■  .  leS  K  ST .  Mr.  fW  WSMKRM  oc  m»  - 

BOMW  H  OOn.  49S  SOUTH  Wm.  SIKH.  SN.  iW  HUSMMGIOI  K  2nO.. 

Od. 
0> 


«NMU9  UOCm.  101  S  KYMUS  STREIT.  #H-11<  ME]UMIIM  W  223M_ 

BCBMn  J  MMK.  m  N.  WSMMGnU  ST  /tlONOM  W  22314 _. 

CATMOW  L  MUS.  1000  1611*  SltEH  IM  f  MO  MSMIKTON  U  »036 


MOCKMKn  MTA  C0MUKATD6  HMWiCTUKe  ASSN.  C/0  SOMS  SAMIBB  1  DOVSn  1201  PBMSnWWU 
ML.  m  fMSHMCrai  K  ?0004 

mammon  uwoimt  imwaciuhs  assn.  iou  thoms  ifFasn  snsn  no  «MSNHCin  oc  20007 

MOfPimoiT  nuucas  anip.  m  na  coun  220 1  oougus  mcmta  c  67202 

MOMMA  MUOM  ASSR.  143  •  MHT  SIHT.  «201  MMNAnUS  H  46204      „ 

iBUSHM.  UMOH  OiNIIIOT.  Afl-CA  IIS  ICTH  ST.  Ml  WSMMGIDN  K  ^006 


Musm  oua  nt  taiou  asshs.  214  wssachusetts  men. «.  #  seo  wASNMGnM  k  20012 

OMIB  t  K.  412  F«Sr  STMT,  SI  WSMKOI  K  200S3 

A«KA  L  MR  1130  IHH  SIKT.  Ml  WSMKIW  K  20036 

Msimm  OF  Mos  of  evubms.  is7s  en  sncn.  mt.  #uo  «asim6toi  oc  2000s 

■GUMU  ECOnKS  SOOnr  V  MBKA.  ITOO  HMBVIVAIM  A«1.  mt.  #590  WASHMnOl  oc  20006 „.... 

im  uMiN.  \mm  urn  xxana  i  aok  tmston  wone.  wrikrs  or  ameka  (uan)  mi  l 
jEmisoi  ocnon  ■  41214 

WKBATtO  KSOUKES.  it  6ii  HMD  kiOUL  4™  a  WT  rOK  KT  lOOW 

■noMnoML  ASSM  or  mdgl  smia  t  ommotai  aoN  «•«$.  i7so  m  nm  ak..  Mt  masnmeion  k 

MTOMiaW.  HOncmOOO  »  TUMSTEJB.  2S  LOUSMM  A«i.  Ml  IIASIMGTON  OC  20001 

HTEaMTOM.  SOU)  COmaAIOi  UMTEO.  WO  TWD  AlflU  KW  rOdl  NV  10022 


NTHMnOMl  LOKSNOnen  ASSOQATOI.  AAO),  17  aATTBY  fKtO.  #1S00  NEW  TCM  NT  10(04.. 
MTSMnOMl  UMM  OF  HaUTOS  I  AUID  CMfTSm.  IIS  ISIM  ST.  M  HMSWCrON  K  2000S... 
MTOMnDMl  IMOM  OF  OKMnC  BOKB,  1I2S  17TN  SI,  Ml  MASMKrON  K  20036 

iMsnen  oonwi  kihute.  i60o  ■  si.  mt  imsHMrnM  k  20031 

■Msnen  couca  assn  of  amka.  m;  »  wad  st  m  n»  ny  iiom 

CHiaB  C  nK.  2200  Mi  n  AUXAMM  \M  22314 

TWMB  L  ■«.  PC  en  111  MUHt  OH  43S37 

mm  m  ibsob  ASSRicisoanBTiMnMii8uiG.SAMTPAU.M  ssiii 

MM  AM)  IBSl  2011  EYl  SIKI.  Ml  NASMKICN  DC  20006 _ _. 

m.  coRiAMa  CO*,  ss  rmosco  sikt.  6IN  a  sm  fwdsco  ca  vm _ 

nan  a  iahoi  srcGa  i  mmwm  rm  mkmm  mt.  m  nAswGioi  k  20037.. 
CAniw  jAOBOK  aoHM  FEmaa  couno.  32s  am  ms  n.  fF 210  iauahassb  a  ma.. 

OWUS  L  MOSON.  1990  ■  SI .  Ml.  #4S0  NASMMCiai  OC  20036.. 


Ei«in«/aM 


GMY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMIUMCATae  HTL  MC  (FOi  NAIOUl  SKMOCASIMG 

CO.  acj 

GKAY  t  00  PUeUC  COHaMCATIONS  WT'L  MC  (KW  OUUOTt  COHmiiAnOII) 

GUf  t  CO  PUeUC  COMMKATOfi  MTL.  MC  (FOR  tCPUeuC  OF  UREA) 

GiAf  1 00  nieuc  commkathns  mh.  mc  (KR:  kpuuc  of  TUMV) 

GMT  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMMCATIONS  MT'l.  MC  (FOR  SAFUO  TTTU  MSURANCl 

CO). 
GRAY  1  CO  PUR.C  GOMRMCAHONS  MTL  MC  (FOR   SANTA  FE  MTEmATIOII- 

Al). 
GRAY  1  CO  nJtUC  COMMRCArocS  MTU  MC  (FOR  SHAMf E  CORPOMTOI) .... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMHUMCATOfi  MTL  K  (FOR  SimAIT  mu  MSUR- 

ANQO)) 

GRAY  1  CO  PUnX  COMIMCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  STROH  HKIKIY  00) 

GRAY  i  CO  PU8UC  CORMUMCAnONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  TOBACCO  MSTITUTE) 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMRINCATDNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  J S  BANKNOTE) „ 

NAinui  BROAOCASTMG  CO.  MC. _ 

AAlCORraRATDN 

cmsoN  Eiicracco.. 


NASHKTON  IRIUSTIIAI  TEAM.  MC.. 


UMTED  FffiSH  FRUT  t  VRZTA8U  ASSN.... 
BIMEMOI  STEU  CORP 


RAIOW.  AUTDROU  BEAiaS  «SM_ 
RATDIAL  COAl  ASSN „. 


1.957  SO 
17000 


into 


500  00 
75000 
iOOOO 
600.00 


30000 

1,70710 

5.000.00 

2IJ34I2 


3.onoo 

5J7S00 


22.NIS0 
93,67921 


21796 
1.73615 


300  OO 

1.21937 

70521 

21.13412 


314  95 


GUM  JAaSOR.  litO  I  SIKT.  M.  IKOl  WMKIDN  DC  20036 

NW  k  MXm.  2000  ■  SI.  N«  WSMMeiOi  OC  20036. 

MUNI  P  MCeOi  «,  MOSON  I  BSBP.  PC  3426  R  RMSHMGTON  BOUfVWRD  ARUNeiW  W  22201.. 
Simn  MCOB.  1771  N  SnOT,  NNI  HASMRHtM  K  20036 


Wlin  I.  MERCK.  1619  MSSAOROm  AW,  M  WASIMGTON  K  20036 „.. 

E.  A  iltmi  t,  ASSOQAIIS.  MC  1575  EY(  ST .  N>.  SUTH  ?X  WASMNGTON  K  2000S.- 

0> _ 

OAMUL  MFE.  lAOOIST.MI,  fl000IMSNM6T0NK2O0O5 

MfH  SMH  Mm  I  KUEI.  PC.  IMO  F«SI  NAIONAL  BURDMG  DCTKIT  M  4t22S_ 

EDWARD  LMffti.  1730  (NOK  SURD  AVOUl.  NW.  #713  WASMRRnDN  DC  20036 

MPAH  ECDNOMC  MSIIIUH  l>.  AMBRCA.  1000  CONKCICUI  AVE.,  m  HMMGHII  K  20036.. 

atPR  J  MOUAY.  5025  MSCOHSM  A«.,  Ml  IRASHMGIOH  K  20016 ...._ 

EVaYN  MMMOHB.  444  WMCI SIIHT  SAN  FIAROBCO  CA  94111 

ORY  j  MSRRM9I.  1776  F  SIWT,  RW  VASMKION  DC  20006 

asm  A  bf«y,  1920  r  si,  nri,  #300  wsmwton  k  20036 

rmr  f  bri.  1710  nooc  ium  mt.  m.  #300  wasmngtor  k  20031. . 

josm  s.  jEHa&  sum  300  wio  nan  suvr>  aye  m  wasmncton  k  20036 

lMMaCSS.l7SOISI.NRI«MSNHGn)RK2O0O6    

DAMD  K  iERRIB  I    1025  KHORT  AIBRIE.  RRI.  #500  RMSHMGION  DC  20005 

«irrON  B.  JDRMS.  1747  PERRSYIWURA  AYt.  RH,  #702  NASNMTON  K  20001 

JORB  t  BUn,  21  OUPOfl  (JRCU.  NN  NASHRKION  K  20036 


MMtSC  JEMRKS.  3255  GMQ  SI,  RM  aKMRBION  R  2IM7 

lEMMS  SmUSS  1  SAUn.  Ill  RRSI  WHROC  PWORX  U  15003 

■USIY  L  JESSn.  1120  COMCCnCUI  AKNUE.  Ml  NASMMGTON  DC  20036 

RARCY  N  JESStX.  1331  PENMSYIVARM  A«..  Ml.  #720  WASMM6I0R  OC  20004.. 

GUY  E.  era.  2150  l»R0l  Aff.  SI  lOe  MO  63121 

OMIUS  IOEC«L  JR.  107  HMK  AVE.,  SRI  MASHRCIQI  DC  20024 

ORBOB  1  ASSOOAIB.  3240  II  AlREMMa  SIRET  ARUNGION  YA  22»7 

Dt 

CARl.1  JONNSON.  inO  II  ST .  RW  r 1 104  WASHRKTON  DC  20906  ' 


OJFFORO  T  JOHNSON.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  SIKH  aOSSlYH  YA  22209 „. 

DAMO  I  JOHNSON.  1100  15TH  SIREH.  RRI,  #900  WASHRRITON  K  20005 

JAMES  A  JOHNSON.  2550  M  ST.  NW,  #500  MASHMCTON  DC  20O37 

JESS  JOHNSON  «.  1025  CONRECICUT  AYE.  NW.  #200  WASHRCIDR  K  20036.. 


JOEl  L  JOHNSON.  475  IWANT  PlAiA.  SIR  #4400  WASMNGTON  X  20024 

JOHR  8  JOHNSON.  AUBARU  PETROUUI  OiUNai  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOWY  M  3(1K.. 

ABIMW  JOHNSON,  PO  KB  970  FT  RIORTM  IK  76101 _ 

\MKI  m  JOHKON,  PO  OCR  3000  IIESBURG  YA  22075 

UNOA  MEYER  JOHNSON.  1573  EYE  SUET.  m.  #625  WASJRRGTON  K  200OS 

HARI  t  mem.  I667  «  STIKT,  nri.  #350  HASHRRHOR  OC  20036 

NANOE  1  JOHNSON,  1701  PENNSYIYANIA  AVENUE,  Mt.  #900  RMSNHCniN  K  2000t. 

MCHOUS  JOHNSON,  BOX  1J76  DMA  CITY  lA  52244 _~ 

MOYA  JOHWON.  1000  167)1  ST.  MVMASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BCHARB  W  JOWBON  M .  219  N  WASMMGTON  SIREH  AUXANORH  VA  22314 

SPENCER  k  JOHNSON.  1101  YEIMONT  AYE.  M».  #411  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S 

SIANUY  L  JOHNSON.  1050  17TH  ST,  MU  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


AHBHCAN  HOVBB  OONFOBRl. 
ANDERSONS 


AIUMTK  SAIEUm  COHK,  MC  I EARIH  SIAIIM  SAiaUTL.. 


FT  P«CI  UTR/TK  AUTH  OF  THE  OIY  OF  FT.  PWX.  El  *L 

MERKAN  PETROUUM  MST 

SHOOSHAN  t  lAOGON,  MC  (FOR  ROGERS  US.  CABUSYSTDB.  MC). 

MIERSIAIE  MTURAL  GAS  ASM  OF  AMERICA 

CAWUMS  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSN,  MC 

(SBORNE  TRUCR  UNE.  MC.  ET  AL 

WklDNAl  ASSN  OF  BROAOCASIIRS 

NAiniAl.  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSN 

FAMRUNO  MOUSTRB. 

UMVEISnY  OF  XANSAS - 

AMERKAN  ADVERTBMG  FEDERUOI , 


PFG  MDUSmiES.  INC 


AMMGAMATID  TRANSn  UMON.  AaOO- 

SMAKUE  CORPORATHN _. 

MnONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIUROB .. 

ARHCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

SMmoUIE  BECRMAN  CORP 

ABBOn  uaORAItlRIES. 


HEAIIH  MSURANCE  ASSR  OF  AMBRCR.  (C.. 

MtIS  WBORAIORfS.  MC 

ARMCO,  MC 


AOHESNE  t  SEAUNT  COUNCR,  MC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS..... 

AMBRCAR  DENTAL  ASSSTANTS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  DENTAL  TRADE  ASSN „., 

ARBRMI  FUl  MARRETMG  ASSN „ 

AROCAN  MIRAOCUUR  RfflANT  SOCKTY., 

AMERKAN  PORTRAIT  SOCIETY 

AMERKAN  SOC  OF  ASSN  EJIECUTIVES -. 

AHUSEMEN1  i  MUSK  OPERATORS  ASSN.. 


ASSOCUTION  OF  OPERATMG  ROOM  NURS8. 

AUTO  GUSS  MOUSIRY  COHR _. ™ 

DERTAL  DOUl  MSHIUH 

MTRAOajlAR  LENS  MFRS  ASSN 

RAItNAL  GUSS  ASSN 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNKAIIONS  MTU  MC. 

SHAMROCK  FOODS  CO 

AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

MRAM  NAUU  t  SONS.  MC... 


ASSOQAHON  for  the  MRHOVEMBIT  of  the  MBSSSVPI  RVEl.. 

DtSABUO  AMERKAN  YETtRANS 

FOREMOST  OAMeHAWAR _. 

MEAOONGOU)  DAMIESNAWAI 

CORNMG  GUSS  WORKS 

BOEMG  MIITARY  AMPUME  COMPAMY _.. 

PHARMACEUTKAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

SHEARSON  UNMAN  BROTKERS:  NORFOU  SOUTHERN  RAftNAY 

SHEUORCO 

AMERCAN  HAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  StCUMTY  ASSBIAMCE .«.., 

ANERKAR  PETROUUM  INSTITUTt 

TEXAS  ElttIRK  SERVCE  00 _ 

MICATIONAL  MOUSTRIAL  QUBS  OF  AMEMCA.  MC 

MXM  CORPORATBN 

MOUEK  STWMSHR>  CO.  MC 

CONOCO.  INC 


STANDARD  OR  CO  (INDIAHA) 

NON  COMMISSNNED  OFFaitS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA  „ 

PAPER90AR0  PAOMMG  COUNO. 

I  TEXACO.  MC 


16411000 


I.5(4D0 


I7J65J6 
3.t96.U 


3250 


300.00 


3.64500 

1.50000 

4.50000 

50000 

2SO.0O 


SJ2SJ4 


2.00000 

40000 

1,000.00 

5.00000 


30000 


1.0(0.00 


400.00 


1.33300 

12.10000 

500.00 

5.000  OO 

l.lltOO 

I45J( 


1.100.00 


5.KS.04 
■iSCLdii 


5,65000 
93,67921 

4.25000 
10.10000 

64.74924 

"4141945 


3(0.00 
11,12211 


16J0521 

5.57164 

59691 


3.23101 
IJ9560 


6.92SM 


23200 


KS.25 


3100 


2(419 
774IS 
4020 


92.11 


May  7,  1985 
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10729 


Otiaujtionar  MMtol  Fini 


STEPHEN  M  JOHNSON.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHMaON  OC  20007.. 


Do.. 


THOMAS  G  JOHNSON.  ONE  SHEU  PU2A.  #4B68  PO  BOX  2463  HOUSTON  TX  77001.. 

WILLIAM  L  JOHNSON,  1050  I7TH  ST.  NW,  #301  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .^...... 

BAJtBARA  W  JOHNSTON   1150  COHNEaiCUT  AVE  KW  #;10  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 
OAVIO  JOHNSTON.  1957  f  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


ERNEST  nHNSTON.  1825  X  STREn.  NW.  #1107  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  0  nHNSTON,  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20034 

JANE  nHNSTON,  1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


XXNT  CORPORATE  COHM  ON  CUBAN  CUIMS  C/O  LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES,  MC  PO  BOX  5050  GREENWKX  O  06130 

SiiT  wCmi»m^SSaii>^  for uw students. c/o uw school aomssmn council  u  oupoht 

aiiaf  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036  

MARY  X  XXLY.  1600  BHOOE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASWNGION  K  20036.. 

HERBHT  A.  JOlOvnZ.  900  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMCION  DC  2O0O6 


BEVERLY  I  ms,  WKWMIE  GAVM  (  QB8S.  PC  1119  L  SIREH,  NW,  #700  NASHMCION  OC  20036 

Do 

CHERYL  L  Ms  i33iPfNHSYlVAHIA  AW.  NWr#565WA^^  — 

JONES  DAY  RUVS  i.  POGUE  655  15TH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  K' 20005 

0« - - 

Ik 

Ik - •-• -^ 

JAMES  Ei6i»sjii:i6?9xn;i«.#ibiowi^ 

JAMES  [  JONES  40  fRANKUN  RO ,  SW  PO  BOX  2021  ROANOKE  VA  24022 

JULIE  S  JONES  1050  17m  STREET.  NW.  #301  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NORVILI  XJNLS  1620  E«  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


fMtoielQm 


GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  C0MMUMCAT10NS  ITL  MC  (FOR  COMMONWEAIIH  OF 

PUERTO  RttO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUeUC  COMMUWCATIONS  MTL.  MC  (FOR:  MUTUAL  MSURANCE 

CMUTOR). 
GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCAIKMS  MTU  MC  (FOR:  RmiBUC  OF  lUHSr) — 

SHEU  OR  COMPANY - - 

PRMMK  CORPORATION „ 

UTAHMIERNATHNALMC.. 


ASSOCIATHI  GENERAL  CORTRACIDRS  OF  AMBBCA. 

PHRUPS  PETROLEUM  CO — _ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP.. 


ASSOCIAIEO  GEKRAL  CONnACIDBS  OF  AHBRC*.. 


NATHNAL  RIFU  ASSN  OF  ARKR. 

OWENSXORMNG  FIBERGUS  CORPORATDN- 


AMBKAN  MOEPENOENT  REFMBB  ASSN. 

CONSOUOATEO  RATURAl  GAS  00 

NAIIONAL  HYDROPOWER  ASSN.  H  AL.. 
TEXAS  GAS  IRARSMESHN  CORP. 


RANDALL  I  lOHES   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

ROY  C  JONES.  717  2N0  ST .  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

WIUY  N  JONES.  1667  X  ST .  NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20006  . 


ALEXANDER  H  JORDAN  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVEMJt  NW.  #7»  WASHMGTON  OC  20004. 

OE  SOIO  XJROAH  Z?9  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O3 -. 

lAMES  V  lOROAII  III  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202 

JEFFREY  H  X)SfP«   161b  H  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  Z0062     .__;^..^.-^~. 

ARSON  e  lUOO  IR    1 100  COHNEOCUT  AVE ,  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  t  lULlANO.  1875  I  ST .  NW.  #450  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

JUSIX2  FEUOWSHIP.  PO  BOX  17181  WASHINGTON  K  20041 

Gf2A  XADAR.  1750  X  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

lAMES  A  XAIT2   1101  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SUZANNE  XALfUS  2020  X  ST .  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


LINDA  HELLER  MMN   1775  PEMSYIVANIA  AVE.  NW,  #1000  WASHMGUM  OC  20006.. 

lAMES  L  XANE  )R  ,  1312  VINCENT  PUO  MCUAN  VA  22101 

DONALD  1  XANIEWSKl,  905  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ....^. 

XAPIAN  RUSSIN  i  VECCW,  1218  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .-...- 

Do 


GENE  XARPINSKJ,  215  PEMSYIVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  U  20003 

MARYAM  M  XASWELL,  1300  NORTH  17TH  ST ,  #1200  ARUKTON  VA  22209.. 

PATRICIA  L  XATSON,  300  MDEPENOENCE  AVE ,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

HOWARD  C  XATZ,  4  WORUl  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10041 . 


RICHARD  S  KAUFilAN,  3471  N  FEDERAL  HKMVAY,  #511  FT  UUDERDAU  a  33306 
EVEREn  E  XAVANAUGH.  1110  VEMWNT  AVE..  NW,  #8W  WASHMGTCM  DC  20005 


XAYE  SCHOIER  FIERMAN  HAYS  t  HAROUR.  1575  1  SIREO.  NW,  #1150  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 
Do 


Oi.. 

Do 


RXJIARO  F  XEATMt  1211  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW,  #50?  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

ROBERT  J  XEEFE.  444  N  CAPIT*  STREET,  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  ..■:;^~^- 

JOSEPH  D  XEEFER,  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW,  #325  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 

vol  R  XEEKAN.  1620  EYE  ST ,  NW.  #703  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

XEITH  XEENEV  5775  PEACHTREEOUNYIIOODY  RO ,  #50(H)  ATIANTA  GA  30342 

ROBERT  C  XfENEY   727  N  WASHMGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ROBIN  E  XfENEY   1156  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #1101  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

ROBERT  H  XEUiN.  5775  PEACHTREE-DUNWOOOY  RO .  »VM  ATIANTA  GA  20342 

XEUiR  i  HECKMAN.  1150  17TH  SIREn,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 

JAY  KELLER  2030  M  STRET  NW  WASHMGT(]N  X  20036 

JOHN  B  XEUiY   1400  X  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

THOMAS  (  XEUEY  III  311  FIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 -. 

lY  XELLEY  PO  BOX  1417  D49  WEXANDRtA  VA  22313.. 


AUTOMOTIVE  06MANTIERS  t  RECYCURS  ASSN,  MC. 

CARl  M  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES -. 

LOS  ANGElfS  COUNTY 

MSSSSVPI  CHEMCAL  CORP 

PFIZER.  MC 

ALLIANCE  OF  AMOBCAN  MSURBB. 
APPAUCWAN  POWER  COMPANY ... 

PRRIARK  CORP 

REYNOUIS  METALS  CO.. 


IJHm 


3,600.00 


MM 
2t7,S0 


I7S« 


«U2 

~"«oj 

7,2(91) 


IM4} 


a92 


IJ] 

11J9 


%m» 


%y»m 


NATUMl  COUNCR  OF  FARMER  COOPBUTRIES .. 

MORAL  MA0BTY,  MC 

SOUIHBM  PAOFC  CO  t  AFFRJAKS 

KMBERIY^IARK  CORP  

ELECTROMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATXM 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

CHAMBHI  OF  COMMBKE  OF  THE  US. 

DRESSER  MOUSTRIES,  MC. 


HOTE  t  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES  (  BARTER08S  Ma  UNBR . 


HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA.  MC. 

SCenFK  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 


EOfY  lARDNER  HOOABAUGK  t  JACOBS  (FOR  VGS  CORPORATOI)- 


lABORBS'  Nil  UMON  OF  NORTH  AMBBCA,  AaOO 

AMBHCAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMBKE  OF  THE  DOMMCAN  REPUBUC. 

TAOMAN  SRAR  aOMNKS  MOUSTRC  LTD 

U5.  PUBUC  MTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP. 

CONSUMOI  BANKERS  ASSN 

USaiTY  LOBBY  . 


J  ARON  t  CO  (FOR  COFFEE  SUGAR  t  COCOA  EICHARGE.  MC). 

AMERBERV,  INC — 

COSMETIC  TORETRY  t  FRAGRANCE  ASSR,  MC 

AMERICAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE 

AMBBCAR  PSYCHOANAIYTK  ASSOOATRM 

AMBBCAN  SOCIAL  HEALTH  ASSN 

BRSTOl-MYBS  COMPANY 

DRUMHOND  COMPANY 

aSEVH  SOENTBC  PUBUSH0B ~— - 

ANHEUSa-BUSCH  COMPAMES,  MC 


mm 

nam 

1.S45J3 


UMM 


HUB 


1.1 


1(J3U4 


(2JM 
U(U( 


im» 


S.2»J( 


4jn.« 


m.v> 


Kit 
341.$l 
3I$J2 


500.00 


eoo 


lOiXI 


i.iajs 


3450 
215i3 


7120 


TwJS 


STEPHEN  G  KEIUSON,  1835  X  ST ,  NW.  #515  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

STEP«N  S  KELLNER.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #1120  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

MBORAH  MAROUIS  KEUY.  1200  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

ERNEST  B  KELLY  III,  950  LENFANT  PLAZA.  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

HAROLD  V  XELLY  SUITE  1004  1155  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

am  I   XEUY   1828  I  STREET.  NW  #  906  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

PETER  M  XEUY,  BEU  BOYD  *  UOYD  70  W  MADISON,  #3200  CHICAGO  l  60(02 

MARK  L  KEMMER,  1660  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

KENDAU  (  ASSOCIATES.  50  E  ST ,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 


Di.. 
Oi. 
Di. 
to. 
to.. 
Do 


WILLIAM  T  XENOALL  50  £  ST .  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

SA8ASIIAN  X£NK»II   1994  A  WOOOWARO  AVE .  #312  BIOOMFIELO  HILLS  Ml  41013 

JOSEPH  W  XENNEBECX,  490  lENFANT  PIAZA.  SW,  #3210  WASHINGTON  U  20024 

ART  XENNEDY  PO  BOX  3576  EC8  ANCHORAH  All  99501 

MKHAEL  E  XENNEDY   1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ™™. 

EDWARD  E  KENHEY  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  499  S  CAPITOL  SI   SW,  #520  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

JEREMIAH  I  KENNEY  ».  12TH  a  1100  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

1  H  KENT  KENT  t  0'CONM)R  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI ,  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to.. 
Do. 


DAU  RODNEY  KETCHAM,  223  COLUMBIA  DRIVE,  #317  CAPE  CANAVERAL  a  32920... 
ROBERT  M  xnCHEL.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW.  #895  WASHMGTON  X  20004.. 

GILBERT  W  KEYES,  PO  BOX  3999  (MAH  STOP  IK-36J  SEATTU  WA  98124 

EARUNE  A  XEYSER,  1620  I  ST ,  NW.  #703  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

XIAWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY.  PO  BOX  12910  CHARUSTON  SC  29142 

RICHARD  F  KJBBEN,  200  PARK  AVE  HEW  YORK  NY  10166 .^^^ 

BRIAN  0  KIDNEY,  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  #?18  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

ROBERT  W  KIERNAN,  1776  F  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WiaiAM  S  KIES,  1750  X  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

INGOIF  N  KllAND  JR.  16(0  I  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


XEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP).._ 
NATONAL  COUiCR.  ON  SYNTHETC  aiOS  PRODUCTION ..... 

BECma  POWBl  CORPORATION -"-:;■•- 

ROeaiT  H  KELLER  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUMX). 

UMTED  FRESH  FRUn  t  VtlXTABU  ASSN „. 

NATXWAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  MVESTMHT  COS., 


ROBBIT  H  KELBI  CO  (FOR  CALOME  CONTROL  COUNCR.). 

SPEOAIIY  AOVBDBMG  ASSN  MTL 

COMMON  CAUSE 

AVCOCORP 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN .,;,,,^~~; 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUG  STORES.  MC 

AMBBCAN  ACADBIY  OF  ACTUARIES. 

CHEMCAL  SPBaALTIES  MFORS  ASSN 

AMBHCAN  PSYCHOUnCAL  ASSN 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATEIUTE  CORPORATION  - 

LTV  CORP 

MBMU  LYNCH  (  CO,  MC....^. 

SAlOOR/AMBnCAN  EXPRESS,  MC 

GBCRAL  MOTORS  CORP 


ANDOISON  HIBEY  NAUHEW  1  BLAgiFOR  «^«P  CM^i;;!- 
rUDOUHOS  (  BRASHARES  (FDR  SRIITN  BARNEY  HAHRS  WHAM 

CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC - 

HEUiR  EHRMAN  WHITE  t  MCAUUFFE _ 

MANVHLE  CORPORATION 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAIES^USA.. 


100). 


WORUIWIDE  WFORMATOI  RESOURCES.  MC 

AUJANCE  FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

XF,  MC  (FOR  AFGE  .  ALLIANCE  FDR  LOCAL  \i»).. 

VOIKSWAGBI  OF  MERCAJNC 

ALASKA  RESOURCE  ANALYSTS,  MC ■;^^^~^~ 

ASSOCIATED  GENBUU.  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBBCA.. 

LOCKHEED«OROIA  CORPORATION 

UNK)N  CARBIDE  CORP 

AMBHCAN  DOITAL  HYGKNSTS  ASSN. 


SBJRI 
2.HK.0O 
2M.0O 

(0.(( 


IM» 


2,101.00 
1J(0.(0 


2MLn 


vmm 


MM 
LNOJO 


3((.00 


AMBHCAN  SUPPLY  ASSOOAnON..      

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOCHTKM 
CfS  CONTMENTAL 

GouiD,  mc 


lOS  ANGELES  ALLIANCE  FOR  EQUITABU  CUSTDRB  STAFFMG - 

NATHNAL  CUSTOMS  BROKERS  t  FORYWROERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.. 
TRANSPORTAnON  LAWYBB  ASSN - - 


GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

BOEING  AEROSPACE  CO 

BECKTEL  POWER  CORPORATBN. 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABIE 

PAOFC  TRESIS  GROUP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURBB  . 

FOOD  MARKETING  MSTITUTE 

GENBIAL  MOTORS  CORP 


31733 


SlOO 
5*4.25 


8163 
21103 


4,257.26 
7J36.06 


7,000.00 
2,972J9 


SOBM 


15.450.00 

1.50000 

200n 

3.00000 


1.45131 
2.504  J( 


2J(t3$ 

1,01941 


794.05 


10000 


4.18564 
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OMU  L  BUir,  PO  MK  3M)  MVCU  «  ?3514 _ _ 

Gmarr  duiik.  3ii  nsr  stwt.  m.  >mo  «MSMKTai  nc  mti — 

mm  n  nuDM.  i  loi  ism  sncn.  m  hmsnmciw  k  noos        

naon*  d  ian«u.  lois  isnt  snm.  m  fin  imsimgton  u  nou . — 

■0«MO  H  IBKIir  ini  KMBntMM  *«OUE.  «».  f '»  MSMMGTm  K  2 

mKKiwm  car.  mi  mxtm  ums  sikh  wmm  w  mm 

jMB  L  nau.  io»  coMKncuT  ui.  m.  nn  «MS«GnM  oc  m»- 

USA  tmn.  1101  KIM  snoT.  m  msMMcnn  oc  now 

SK  lOMKUIM.  I4M  ItlM  STHT.  «*  IMSMKION  K  ?003( 


EWkva/OM 


1 1  SMUMC  WX  PEIM5n.MIM  «M..  M.  «120Q  WSHMCKIR  DC  itON... 


IMGl  li 

I  It  MK  2M  Munr  n  oeehid  t  uois 

a  MO  OK  wsHKrw  Mnonu  wrar  wamam  oc  20001 — 

a.  ussai  OK.  \m  mode  sum  tm.  m.  tm  msmmgtdn  oc  nuL.- 

OMKi  I  OKSUY.  16U  t  n  ina  01..  #700  muetom  m  ttm ._ 

Rxa  p  ncsuY,  loni  nanuf  nn  kowui  ■>  201s; — 

WKM  r  ana  1600  ■um  HumMO.  »iooo  muciqr  «a  22201.. 

OCUk  AW  OHY.  1119  I  STKT.  MT.  fUO  IWSMMGiaR  DC  2003( 

oar  Qua  somwit;  i  nncY  ?c.  \m  i  sncn.  mr.  #310  wasmbion  k  mm — 

Od ._^^^_^ — 

MA*  d  nn  I  .  1900  PEMSnVANA  »Mi.  m  ■ASMCrOM  K  200(1 

»«  a  MM.  BMGMM  DAM  I  QOUU)  100  FlOOAl  ST  BOSTOi  HA  02110 

OKPAnaa  t  loquuit  1900  m  st  m  NASMMcniN  k  20ojs 

Ot 


k .. , 

Oi 

Di 

SAUY  AM  npinn.  ic«  1  sr.  m.  #ino  wsmkioi  k  20001 

OUR  CMMEU  I  SAIMG,  11»  COMKnaiT  AK..  M.  #100  MASMGrON  K  2001. 
[  A  OBMO.  lill  WSSAOaam  AMIUJM  ■ASHMCnM  oc  2003i. _ 

I L  HAss,  iiii  II  St..  M.  #«M  wamam  k  mat 

Bl... ._ __ 


NCHAH)  P  RfflNi  2««  WSSAOISm  AK .  W  WSNMGnM  OC  2«t».. 

iMKS  A  turn.  Ids  H  sncn.  m  nasmmcton  k  200t2 

UK  mm  I  mam.  ic.  iss  n  2ist  sikh.  #ios  cam>  mu  pa  itoii- 

MUM  J  HMFELTO.  IIS  ItTM  ST..  M.  #706  WASMMCIOM  K  T 
MSMat  OfHI,  ltOOIST.IWlASMMGIOIIU2000l.. 
GUM  WAPP,  773  DAIWUTH IHL  SAN  CAIUS  CA  94070  .. 

niM  t  mokoa.  1920  •  st,  m  msmmgtdn  k  20031 

AUOI I  MU.  1100  I  STHET.  M.  #120  MASHMeTON  X  20001 .._ 

c  KAi  nn.  MM.  on  assochig  ni  su7  sa\«  sprmg  m  mm.. 

UTM  L  UHU.  600  ttWrUM)  A«l,  SN.  #202  WASMMGTON  DC  20024 

nOMS  (L  nuS.  1112  ISTM  ST.  NW,  #2000  MASMMGTON  K  20036 

WUUT  I  nOl  im  MASSAOWSTTS  AVt.  M  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036.. 
GfOKI  «t  im.  1010  IHSCOKR  AW..  M.  #100  WASMMGTON  K  20007 . 


PATKI  C  mOI.  1724  WSSACMUSTTS  AVtMK,  M*  NASHMGIDM  K  20036 

PAH  L  at,  IC  PUNT  CO.  MC  1301  AtflllU  OF  TNI  AHKAS  ICW  YOK  RIT  10011. 
■GWa  &  iliDA.  1301  PBMSnVANM  Aft..  IW.  #325  HASMMGIDN  K  20006 


JOHN  C  nUlSSR.  UMOE  «MN  1  mBMN  1120  G  ST1KH.  M).  #100  WASMMGTON  DC  20IK- 

MOOAS  nauS.  lOei  COMRKTCUT  AVt.  «>  WASMMGKM  K  20036 

EUGM  P  nPP.  SURE  600  SOUTH  1120  20TH  STKT.  «•  NASHMGTON  K  2«ni ^ 

Sim  nmmiD.  i7oi  n  ft  Hra  oim  mugton  va  22209 

HOWa  i.  nMGAV.  1175  I  ST.  Ml.  #100  WASMMGTON  K  20001 

BBBIMD  RHQII.  1150  COMCCinn  AKMIE.  M)  NASWCTON  K  20OI.. 

<aHD  1  KMACM.  1133  19TM  STIBT.  Ml  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

lOMni  1  OVAai.  lis  16TN  si.  im.  #706  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

nw  ■  HMAUC  21  DUPOHT  CMCU.  HW.  #600  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

Dt 

Do  

CMC  WMMQ.  1702  WOOOWN  Omi  MliAM  VA  22101.. 
■VUO  S  IMiA.  1601 1  ST    Ml  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 . 


nsm  H  aMn  ■.  rw  powu  housf  32S5 ata  stiut  mi  wkshmgicn k im;. 

STW«  W  OMUS.  1150  I  ST ,  Ml  WASMMGTON  X  20006  

lAmiND  It  HMUSt.  TW  PUSMIV  CUTB  K  3271  MNNEMUS  ■  S5402 

IfWY  HMUSS.  1350  PCCAIO  DIM.  #304  KOMXl  ■)  20150 

AUN  &  OMIT.  1200  17TM  STIUT.  Ml  WtSMMGION  OC  20036 


wa  I  neei.  i62o  m  stkh.  in.  »\m  wasmmgton  dc  2000* 

WHOm  OKU.  1201  PfMSn\MMH  AWMJE.  Ml.  #7m  WASMMGTON  OC  2MM 

ooGU  aamm.  lou  mm  st  oncmmhi  oh  45201  

IMKS  t  nOK.  1152  WISUTT  <QAO  PO  BO  99  WISUTT  M  4U40 _ 

uiMuu  aoNNa  unoNiia.  6oo  wath  sntn.  sw.  #207  wasmmgton  k  2012c- 

OOOTM  I AITWW.  2101  L  SnEH.  Ml.  #210  WASMMGTON  DC  20037  . 
(.  H  nue.  1776  MSSACHUSTTS  AIEWC.  Ml  WA9MGT0N  K  20036.. 
PAtHI  oust  1155  ISTH  ST.  Ml  WASMMGTON  DC  20005 _ 

ima  s  anmm.  \m  nassacmustts  avi.  mi  wasmmgtdh  oc  m»^ 

nOMS  A  (UK.  1111  GATEMOUSE  MM)  FAUS  OMKM  VA  22047 

PHUF  niGUR.  555  «W  BBtY  AH.  Ml  WASMMGTON  DC  20001 

aan  t  rim.  1725  OCAUS  si.  mi  wasmmgton  oc  20036 

]IMM.  nil  19IM  Sntn.  Ml  WASMMGTON  DC  20036 


WSNMCni  DC  20031.. 


.  1910  I  STHH.  Ml.  #700  WASMMGTON  DC  20006... 
raO  MB,  444  t  CAffla  ST .  Ml,  #412  WASMMGTON  DC  20001   .. 

JEFnn  Mimu  mu  ktr  t  msh  1220  i9tm  si .  mi  sum  302 

Ol 

GARY  lAT  niSMNEII.  PO  KB  3556  WASMMGTON  K  20007 

KUTAA  nOO  i  CAMPBEU.  1101  CONNECncUT  AKNUE.  Ml  WMMWION  K  2001.. 

Ol 

Di 

wmoAu  cowMY.  ill  m  sikh.  si  msmmgidh  k  20013 


ti- 
ll- 

8: 

k- 


IO»OU  SOUTWIW  COdFWAnON 

COWPUTU  (  BUSIKSS  EgUNWRT  HAMUFACTUHS  ASM.. 

■MCSOTA  WMC  t  MANUFKTUIMC  CO  (311) 

AinCAM  CORSUIIMG  EWMEEIB  OOUNOl 

tmmtiiajM  coup 


AaEKMI  INSUDANCE  ASSN... 


MOEPENOEMI  PET1I01B«  AM  V  MBKII- 

CONGKSS  MATCH 

BEUSOUTMCONP _ 

KiMUHEa  sua  co«p - 

DAMSON  Ot  C0».. 


FMSI  UMH  CO  (AMMM  sun  DOB  Ofm . 
GENOMl  ElKIK  CIBir  GOV 


UFEOFGEOKU 

LMCOu  PKrarr  co.. 

MUn  BIEWMG  CO.. 


NATOMi  ASSM  OF  MUMors  NOsmNs  1  n«iQ)  MsnnniK- 

MTHMl  cue  ASSOCMim 

WALOHICO 

UiA«.  MC 

FKEPOIT  WmiAl,  MC 

MnONAL  VENTUK  CAPHAl  ASSOCMIOI- 


AKKAN  SPUOHANGUACE-NEARMG  ASSH— 

maCM  WAIEMAYS  OPHATORS  MC 

AMEKAN  HOm  t  WTEL  ASSM 

iM  ONTAMO  CEKin  UWTEO..-.. 
NAiniAl  VEHClf  IfASMG  ASSR... 

POTOMAC  aECTMC  POWER  CO 

FMST  NATOIAl.  BANI  OF  BOSTON 
NOCAR  COUHa  OF  UF!  WURANCt.- 

CAllEin  GRWP.  ITD _ 

COUNa  OF  STATE  HOUSMG  AGENQES.. 
OUNTY  OF  SUFFOU.  NEW  VOm.. 

moMAinNAi.  GoiD  axpORATm  una.. 

M«SI0RS  FBUOASY  TWST  CO 

PAME  WEBBU  IKXSON  1  CURTIS.  MC- 


KPUUC  NATOIAl  BAMI  OF  IKW  «W. 
SEAflCM  GROUP  MC 

WMmKT  NAnORAl  BARI  OF  NEW  OiiUJB.. 
MllANCE  OF  AMEMCAN  MSMERS 


COUROl  OF  EUROPEAN  1  lAPANESE  lAIOIAl  SMrawaS' AM- 
MIDMl  FOKST  PROOUCTS  ASSR 


DGA  MIEINAinML  MC  (FOR  OR  Mil  AFT  OF  THE  GEI  0(1  FOR  AMUENIS).. 
DGA  RTnWiaiAL  MC  (FOR  SOOETI  NATIONAU  DTUOE  n  DE  COCI  X 

WTEURS  D'AVHTION) 
DGA  MTEMUiaiAL.  MC  (FOR  TNOHSON{SF  DIVISION  SYSTEMS  ELfCTRONaiE 

OF  FRANCE) 

ASSOCUnON  6f  AMEKAN  PUBUSMEIS _. 

OMHeEl)  OF  COMMEKt  OF  THE  U.l 

GERERAl  PUBUC  imUTB  OOMWATOU-—.. 


UMTED  STEEIWORKIB  OF  AHH.. 
MOTHN  PCTURE  ASSM  OF  AMERCA.. 


AMEXKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 
SUN  COMPANY.  MC 


FAMKIS'  EOUCATIOMl  t  OMPERAITIE  UMON  OT 

MTOIAI.  PARNNG  ASSOCIATION _ 

NATOM.  URAl  EliCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN...... 

GROCERY  HAMUFACTUREIIS  OF  AHEMCA.  MC 

NATDMl  CAIU  TUEVBUN  ASSN.  INC 

IITH  CONG  OKI  FOR  PROUFE  ACnVUKS.. 


NAIDHl  OOUNCR  ON  SYNTHFTK  FUEIS  PROnKTIM- 

OURME  MSinUTl  MC 

US  CANE  SUGAR  lEFMERS  ASSN.. 

UMON  PACfC  CORP 

AMBKAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 
IDBAGCO  MSmVTE. 


MRHR  I  MtfTAUN  (FOR  TAR  BR0A0CASTM6  00) 

MQ  COMMUMCAIUNS  CORP  

UMTH)  SlttlWORRERS  Of  AME« 

TAT  STETTMRB  i  MOlilSTEl  (TOR  MMONT  CORP)  ..„ 

TAT  STTHMUS  t  HOIUSTER  (FOR  lAMES  GRAMM  BRONN  FaUHORTIII)- 

TAn.  STETTMUS  I  HOUJSTER  (FOR  SMEMM-WUMMS  OOMPMFY) 

WASMMGTON  AITERNATIVES  m£ 

AHaoNiicnR .^--_-,. 

OMY  I  CO  PUaUC  COMMUNBMOB  MTL  NC  (FOR  HTI  OORPOMnn)... 

AMOCAN  COUNa  OF  UFE  MSURAHCE.  MC 

P11S«JRY  COMPANY _ 

M//MSM.  MC 

AMBRCAN  PSYOO.OGKA1  ASSN..- 

MOTOR  VEHCU  HANUFMnUIBB A»  VIMKLt.  iC.. 
Hti  AND  INOWITON,  MC 


NISa,MC- 


giC« 

MBOK 


jBRRCB,  MC  (SS)  OF  AMEMCA.. 


MGHNAV  USERS  FEDERATOl  FOR  SAFETY  t  HOiUIY- 

PERNmCO  

MTOIAI  COUNCK  OF  FAME)!  COOPERATIVES „ 

AMERICAM  MITOMOetU  ASSN.. 
AMERCAN  FED  OF  TEM301 . 


AEROSPAa  IMWSTRKS  ASSN  OF  AMnCA,  MC- 

AHEMCAM  NUQIAR  ENERGY  COUNOl 

EnSON  EUORK  MSTITUn 

NATOIAl  GROCERS  ASSN 

AHOKAN  SRAa  PUaUC  AFFARS  COMM- 

1*.  HAMROn  INVESTOR  GROUP  . 

MMMOn  CORPORATOI _ 

AMEMCAN  MEAT  MSmuiE 

HAYES.  MC  „- 

MniapouTAN  HimkWii'mm'mim 

WHMOHT  MOUSIMES.  MC _..._ 

*PH»  21  CORP -., 

IROniU.  FURNITURE  MDUSTRB 

MRTTMU  HAMGEMENT  CORP 

GUIF  t  CARMREAN  FOUNOAIOI 


MUSEAROOIf.. 
PEREGRME  MSOURCEl  MC.. 
lOtERT  THOMPSON 


IJtOJO 
200.00 
111.40 


21.00 
(010 


1.00000 

500  00 

11.00000 


i.ia« 

2.74701 
90000 


1.23M0 
UllOO 


SHOO 

inob 


1,7S0.00 


9.192(4 
S165S 

MOO 

1.S00W 

3.47400 

3.07440 

17JU74 

14940 

7050 

(0000 


2J(S.0O 

742  50 

1.25000 

3.24000 


ilttJA 


(.4*2.34 


IJOOOO 

2.500  00 
1.001.00 


(00.(0 


MASK 
(2S00 


17J0K00 
12.06(29 
3.425  S2 


I2JM.I( 


1.00000 


7700 
95(40 
53150 

15.52 


■7JI 


UK 
14,S«(.5( 


SSSO 

34  50 


23171 

36512 


211.21 

~m.» 


244  70 
200.00 


2tS0 
(7.« 


t.74(.7S 


((00 
2*530 


52200 

150  00 
14645 


4i«102 


m» 

7S.S3 


55634 

42  65 
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DAM  H  lUYIIENOAU.  517  3(0  STREH.  SE  WASHMCTON  K  20003 


IWAIAUM  ATOU  CORP.  PO  BOX  5220  (WAIAUM  EBEYE  MARSHAL!  BUN .. 


LABOR  BUREAU.  MC,  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  Ml.  #501  WASHMCTON  OC  ^,;r^^-,ijjv- 
LABOR  HAMGEMENT  MUITMK  COMMmEE.  MC.  100  MOHM  AVENUE.  Ml  W^RNGTON  K20001.. 

LABORERS'  MU  UMON  OF  NORTM  AMEMCA.  AROO.  905  16TM  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

lOSEPM  I  LACH  1025  CONNECTCUI  AVENUE,  Ml,  #214  WASHMGION  K  20036 

lOHN  D  LACOPO,  229  PENNSYIVAMA  AVElSl  SE  WASHMGION  K  20003 

ROBERT  A  LA«d.  scon  PIAZA  PHRADEUWA  PA  19113 

SANDRA  L  LAFEVRE.  2500  RIVA  RM),  SE  ANNtfOUS  MO  21401 

va  L  LAMR,  1775  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  IAMB,  1220  L  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTDR  K  20005 .^^ 

OAVB  F  LAMBERT  M,  311  FMSI  STREH,  NW,  #700  WASHMCTON  K  20001.. 


OAMO  M  F  LAMBERT,  1000  POTOMK  STREEf,  Ml,  #302  NASHMGTON  OC  20007.. 

DAVK  P  LAMBERT,  1(00  A  ST ,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

DAVH)  R  LAMBERT,  1030  ISTH  ST ,  m.  #964  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

STEPHEN  K  LAMBRIGHT,  ONE  BUSCM  PlACt  ST  LOWS  MO  6311( 

VIRGMU  B  LAMP.  1615  H  SIIIEn,  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20062.^. 

VMGMIA  A  lAMPUY,  1(11  N  ST ,  NW  #600  WASMINGTON  X  2003(. 

Do - 


RAY  H  LANCASTER.  1331  PEMBYLVAMA  Alt,  RW.  #565  «»«SHRKTgRX  20004 
L  CHARUS  lANDGRAf,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHM^  AVENUE.  RN  WASMIGTDN  K  20036.. 
THOMAS  M  LANDM.  ONE  FRANUM  PU2A  PHRAOEIPMA  PA  19101.. 


LAN06  COMEN  SMGMAM  (  RAUH.  1019  19TH  SI.  NW.  #500  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

DAVK  w  LANosioii,  1710  Rtioof  aAie'Awii^ 

LANE  (  lOSON,  PC.  2300  M  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

Do - 

ALBERT  LiM.U7rii'$i"'S»:  #537  iii^^ 

Dc 

RCHARO  F  LANE.  1957  I  STREF,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


ROBM  W  LAMER,  1000  CONNECTKUI  AVE,  RW  NASHMGTON  K  20036...---..- 
WAVNE  R  LAPCRRE  JR.  1600  RHODE  SUMO  AVE..  Ml  WASMMGTON  X  20036- 
CUFFORD  LAPlANIt  1331  PEMSYIVAMA  AVENUEJIW  NASHMGTON  X  20004.- 
#{ii0SwiGFIELD  VA  22160 


REED  L  LARSON.  1001  BRADOOOI  ROAD,  #600  <. .  „..- 

iAMES  LASAIA.  5025  WBCOKM  AVENUl  NW  WASHMGION  K  20016 

HCMAfL  LASHBROOK.  1600  RHODE  SIANO  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTOR  X  20036^ 

LATHAM  WAI06  (  HRLS.  1333  KW  HAMPSHMIE  AVE,  NW,  #1200  NASHMGIDR  OC  2«>3(- 

Oo 

URl  F  LAUENSTEM,  1745  JEFFERSON  OAVB  HIGHWAY,  #1000  ARUHGION  VA  22202 -.. 

lOUB  f  LALM  2(0  MMNSON  AH  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 — 

ROBEH  LAUraKK:.  1120  VEimi  AK.,  NW,  #1130  NASHMGTON  K  2000( 

LAVENIMX  (  HOIWAIH,  1901  L  SIIUT,  NN  NASHWTON  K  20036 

JOAN  H  lAVOR.  1957  E  SIREn,  NN  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

DEBORAM  A  LANRENCE.  PO  KK  \i\tt  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

aj2ABETH  LANSON,  1730  H  SIREn, NN  NASHMGTON  X  20036- 


EiMNlW/aM 


RUYieiMU  OOMPMIY-. 


WNVRU  PRonicn  cov- 

EOS  CORPDRAIOI — 

scon  PAPER  COMPAHY- 


MTDNm  MSURMC  CO  (  AfftJATES — 

FOIIY  lARONEI  HOUABAUGM  (  MOBS  (FOR  VGS  CORPORAini)- 

AMOaCAN  PEIROUUM  RBI 

NAIOHL  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  IROIEB 

FHnATDI  EMPUmmi  (  GUDAHCE  SOVCE 

NEN  YORK  SIOO  E»MNGE.  MC 

AHEHCAH  SEH>  HA«  ASSR 

ANHBBER«fiCH  OOMPAMES,  MC 

CHAHBB  OF  COMMERCE  OF  tHE  U& . 


OGA  MIBMAIOML  MC  (FOR.  DM  MIL  AFF  OF  THE  GER  DEI  FOR  ARMEHBITS). 
DGA  MraMATOML  MC  (FOR:  SOOEIE  MTOUli  O-ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  K 

MOTBJRS  D'AVWnOR). 
TEXAS  GAS  IRAISMSSOI  CORP... 


LEBOEUF  LAMB  LiOY  1  MACRAE... 
SMmULME  BECMAN  CORP... 


AMQRCAN  SK  OF  COMPOSBB  AUTHORS  1  PUeUSMBB. 
NFL  PIAYEIS  ASSOCUnOH. 

A88on  uaoMnnES 


OIYOF  BALians 

COUNCH.  FOR  RURAL  HOUSMG  JW  OramBII- 

MTOIAL  LEASED  HOUSMG  ASSN - 

HBOMMMC.. 


:  L  lANSON,  1&25  CONKCItUt  AVENUE.  NN,  #200  NA9MIGT0ILK  20036.. 
lAXALI  OORPORATBR. 


Do.. 
Do 


,  214  HASSNHISEm  AK,  NE.  #3(0  WASHINGTON  X  20002- 


ERNESI  H  L£  SUEUR,  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGION  X  2O0O3 

IEA0-2MC  PRODUCERS  COMMmEE,  110  MABEN  LANE  NEN  YORI  RY  10036 

LEAGUE  OF  NOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US.,  1730  M  ST.  m  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

LfAQUE  TO  SAK  LAKE  TAHOE.  2197  LAKE  TAMQE  BLVD  PO  BOX  10110  SOUTH  lAtt  TAHOE  CA  SS731-.- 

THOMAS  B  LEARY,  HOGAN  (  HARTSON  115  CONNECTCUI  AVENUE,  NW  NASHMGTON  K  20006 - 

RKHARD  J  UASE,  2145  BOBE  DRWE  LAS  CRUCES  IM  ((001 

LfBOEUF  LAMB  L£BY  (  MMXAE.  1333  NEN  HAMPSHKE  AVE.,  NN.  #1100  NASHMGTON  K  20036 — 

Do 


ROBERT  F  LiDERER,  1250  I  STRET.  mi^  #500  WASHMGION  K  2000S- 

THOMAS  I  m  JR    PO  BOX  2621  HOUSTON  IX  77252,. 


LEFEKRE  LiFliR  KENNEDY  O'BRIEN  A  DRAW2. 2000  RRST  BANK  PUCE  WEST  120  SOUTH  6TH  STREH  MRMEAPOUS  MN 
55402. 

LEFF  (  MASON.  I7M  PENNSYIVAMA  AK,  NN.  #450  WASHMGION  X  20006 - 

Do 


Do- 
Di.. 


LEGHION  IBIOV  MSB  (  BUOUY,  2033  M  ST..  NW.  #(00  NASHMGTON  K  20036.- 


Do.. 
Di 


TERRY  L  IHIJBi.  BOKE  MB  GAIB  ONE  THOMAS  ORCU.  NN,  #000  NASHMGTON  K  20005- 


k- 

k- 

k 

k. 


JOSEPH  L  LinaeR.  900  ITH  AK  SEAIIU  NA  9(164 

LYNN  H  LilMSTER,  1111  19TH  STREET,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

LAKRNE  SItl  UMEN.  1030  ISTH  SI .  M,  #700  NASHMGTON  K  20005 -... 

lYNETTE  lOARD.  1050  CONNECIKUI  AVENUE.  NN,  #300  NASHMGTON  X  20036... 

THOMAS  J  lENGYEL  1625  K  STREH.  NN.  #1000  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

LEONARD  (  MCGAUM.  PC,  900  17TN  SIREH,  NN,  #1020  NASHMGTON  K  20006.. 
BETTY  lAME  lEOWRO,  PO  BOX  19109  GRSiBniM)  NC  27419.. 

BURLEKH  C  N  LEONARD,  2550  N  STREF,  NW.  #770  WASMMGTON  K  20037 

EARL  T  LEONARD  JR.  PO  DRAWER  1734  AIIANTA  GA  30301 

aOYO  LHJNARB.  1730  M  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036... - 

RODNEY  L  LEONARD,  2001  S  STRET,  Ml,  #530  WASHMCTON  X  20009 

CHARUS  LEPPERT  «,  (01  1(TH  SIREF,  NN,  #400  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

RDMRO  L  L£SHER,  1615  H  ST,  IM  NASHMGTON  X  20062 

WRUAM  J  LESSARO  M.  1300  19TH  STREET,  NW,  #310  WASHMGTOR  X  20036 

LEVA  HAWES  SYMMGTOM  (  MARIM.  IIS  COMECnCUT  AK.  NW.  #1W1  WASHMGION  K  20006- 

Oo 

MORRIS  I  LEVM,  1050  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BARBARA  W  LEVWE.  lOlS  ISTH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005. 


PEOPLE  OPPOSED  TO  ENERGY  LOBBY    POia.. 
ASSOOAIEO  GEieiAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBCA- 

MIOML  RETAR.  MERCHANTS  ASSN „ 

MIDIAL  RfU  ASSN  OF  AHER. 

GEMBIAL  ELfCTRK  CO - 

MIIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM 

AMALGAMATED  IRARSn  UMON,  Aa-OO 

NATOIAl  RfU  ASSN  OF  AMER 

AMERICAN  OCIETC  ASSN : 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  (  CO 

GBOAl  DYNAMCS- 


AMERCAN  PAPER  MSI,  MC — 

PEIROtlUM  MARKETERS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA -.-. 

WDRU)  ZOISI  ORGANZATDI JERUSAIBI.  BRAB-. 
ASSOOATQ)  GENBtAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBICA..- 

COTTAGE  MJUSIHES 

liMUE  OF  WOMBI  VOTERS  OF  THE  UJ. - 
SHELL  OR  COMPANY.. 
OTUDB  FOR  AHBBCA- 


(VtOO 


192R0 
4.7iOM 


imm 


vm» 


3jOBL(0 


4j((tl0 

ix0m 


km» 


I.1I7.S0 
LltiOO 


(JOOOO 


9.754(0 

nmsn 

"- IsJoo 

1JK.77 


HJl 


3SIO 

BUI 


1.112J0 
150.00 


MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA.  MC- 
PHRJP  MORRB  MTERNAIOW... 


BENEFCIAL  MAMGEMOn  CORPORAinH  OF  MIBRQIt- 


BUSMESSROUNDTABlf., 


SHKTMG  CORP  OF  MOIA.  LTD 

UNOBMRIIERS  AT  LLOYD'S  lONOON- 

AHBBCAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYHBl 

Q«IEX.MC 

Onr  OF  NEN  BRIGHTON — 


COUNTY  OF  ORANGE.. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATOl  OOMMBSUN- 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NAItR  DBIMCT 

SANTA  AM  RNBI FIOOO  PROTBIOI  AG8CV... 

ADHESNE  (  SEALANT  COUiOLMC 

AMBBCAN  ASSN  OF  NURSE  MBTHETBIS 

AMBBCAM  ODITAl  ASSBTANIS  ASSN 

MTRMCUUR  LB6  MFRS  ASSN 

AMBKAN  SHRMPBOAI  ASSOQAIION 

IHRME  CONSIRUCnON  t  DESIGN  CO 

OCEANIRANL  CORPORATXM 


BOGU  (  GATES  (FOR:  PM9FC  SEAFOB  PROCESSORS  ASSN).. 

PORT  OF  SEAIIlf -_ — 

SEATTU  METRO 

SMPSON  THOBI  CO- 


E060N  ELHTOC  MSmUTE - — 

MIOML  COTTON  COUNCH  OF  ANBI 

MBBCO  BRANDS,  MC. .----..- 

AMBICAN  INST  OF  MBOIANT  SMPPMG- 

RAKAS  CORPORATION  COMMISSION 

UMF1,MC 

RJR  MOUSIRIES,  MC 

COCACOU  COMPANY - 


BERTRAM  J  LEVME.  1667  K  STREfl,  NW,  #410  WASMMGTON  X  20006 

HARRY  LEVME  R.  1331  PENNSYIVAMA  AK.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20004.. 

JAMES  F  LEVY.  5301 TRENHOLM  ROAD  COIUMBU  SC  29260 

LESUE  LEVY,  444  NORTH  CAPlia  SIREF,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20001 .. 


HAGUE  OF  WOMBI  VOIBB  OF  THE  U.S..„ 

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  MSTITUTE 

PROCTER  (  GAMBU  MANUFACIURMG  00 .. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMBRE  OF  THE  US  ..-.-^_^  .  _^_. 

MTOIAI  COMM  ID  PRESERK  SOCIAl  SECURnV  t  HBIEMS... 

RNMGAN  CORPORATION 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKBB  ASSN  ... 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS.. 

AMERCAN  PUBIC  HEALTH  ASSN 

JOHNSON  A  JOHNSON 

GENERAL  ELECIRC  00.. 


ROGBI  N  LEVY,  600  PQMSYIVAMA  AKNUE.  SE.  #200  WASHMGION  K  20003.. 

F  THOMAS  LiWANO.  1(00  FIBT  MTOtAL  BUQlMG  DETROIT  W  4(226 

dUNH  R  LENE,  1(00  FMSI  MTOIAI  BUUMK  OETROIT  Ml  tt226- 


E  OAvio  lans.  uwi  p  7297  lu  wghwav  falls  church  va  22042 

MKMAa  R  LEWS,  1133  ISTH  SI,  NW  #640  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

RCHARO  lENB.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

STUART  A  LENB.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVT    NW   #300  WASHMCTON  K  20006... 

Do 

LEWIS  WHITE  (  CUY.  PC.  1300  FIRST  MTIONAl  BUIliMNG  DETROIT  M  4(226 

JOHN  F  LEYOEN,  815  16TH  STREET.  NW.  #308  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAM  1  LHOIA.  215  N  FRONT  STRET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 

ROBERT  G  LIBERATORE,  1100  CONNECTCUI  AKNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  BC  20036.. 

JUDITH  LJCHTMAN.  2000  P  ST.  NW.  #400  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

HERBERT  LIEBENSON,  1604  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006..- 


DENTAL  MANAGBKNT  SBNICES.  MC 

AMERCAN  BRAEL  PUBUC  AfFARS  COMM .-.-. 

INDEPENDENT  MSURANCE  AGBFTS  OF  AHBICA.  MC.. 

lAfFt  SNIDER  RAITT  (  HEUER,  PC 

JAFFESNIDB!RAITT(HEUBI,  PC 


imit 
1. — 


i\.r'~ 


(.mio 


Lonoi 


2.000.00 

30om 

VUM 


IMLN 

■■'67io 

ai.25 


60000 
3J72.00 
4J4617 


20.00 
HOJN 


32.J7 

TsTis 


51(0 


ll.(54i4 
31.44(J0 
(MO  00 


17151 

1693 

1.130.57 


44175 

3J10I0 

57i2 


76.71 

76SJS 

3.000.00 

1.620RO 


2.50000 
634.50 

1AI0.M 
175J0 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERCAN  WOOD  PKSERWRS  INC 

INTERMTOIAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  (  WAREHOUSBBrS  UMON.. 

AMEMCAN  PUIPNOOO  ASSN 

MANUFACIURHB  HANOWR  CORP 

MTOML  BANK  OF  DETROIT 


PUBLC  EMPLOYEE  KPARTMEIII,  AR-OO 

COLUMBUS  AND  SOUTHERN  OHB  ELECTRC  00- 

CHRYSURCORP • 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

MIIONAL  SMAU  BUSINESS  ASSN 


(JBAJB 

21.1(2.00 


SOOOO 


400.00 
200.00 


3J05.(7 
1.26144 
2.250.00 
33240 
5,625.00 


55.(0 
45.44 


22&00 


1S2.7( 


600.00 
1,22769 


1.134  7( 
301.05 
106.95 


10732 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1985 


mum  c  UBCCM.  ta  \m  sr.  st  mamam  k  iwc- ,,-..,^^ 
lEnr  L  iBMM.  list  ism  snor.  w.  twawamam  «  mm.. 
OUR  I  ueai  i5;5  m  siwr  m.  nu  wamam  x  ma -.._ 


nss «  uum.  ?ioo chmthmb cam umi& an  mum---. 

■0«MD  H  UUOiET  ION  ffMOrT  *K .  M.  f  SW  MSMMCTOM  DC  ?(ll«„ 

SIW«IU«»«H.  l«7f  SUKT  II*»«SHK70lia2«l5 

am  umcuii.  iiso  cowKreur  *« ,  m.  #'oo  «o«Kig;  KiSts;  ;srs=sr- 
itnm  mtm  keui  t  cottok.  in.  ioi5  iitn  sr  m  #no  wSNMGnii  oc  MX- 

Og  - 

NGHNa  mm.  i;j5  •*  w«  tumiL  <«»  •asmkioh  k  2«« 

rmms  i  ufscom.  ms  ptnisn****  ««im.  a  wsmwctw  oc  2«Ma. 

USaW  KSOOHO.  IC  3M0  ■  SUKT.  m  «ASH«CIOil  oc  ?00«7  

Oil  ■  LSM.  1(100  SOUro  UTWtf  MHU  MWVfY  »  604« 

SUSNI  IBS.  600  WW  BBTT  MOU.  OW  W«SI«6IW  K  ?0001  

amtUk  k  uiTU.  nss  ism  si .  m.  »(ii  mamamxiam^- 

CNMUS  I.  UTTU.  too  mmMO  Ml   SK.  #(03  waMEIW  oc  2«M 

MUM  F  UTTU.  »15  COWKItUI  »«..  W  WSMWIW  X  nOOL 

«T  unupiu).  isMo  tmatan  um  tarn  m  nm        

Oi  

i  GUmCI  UTTUWU.  1101  14TM  SlVn  Ml  HMSMMCIIM  DC  700«. 


ncoooK  ■  umM.  ttx  i  rntmi  m  el  sgumm  u  m*i.. 

nor  «  u«aT.  im  mssiotetm  Mwt  m  msnmton  dc  nox — 

uncnn  MKTiK asoauut.  m  i  mmm  uni jmeas city  m m\\. 

HMO  IMKSIW.  ns  POenWIM  ItHOU..  S.  IMSMKI«  X  20003.. 


m  c  uMRsniK.  Tw  ram  hous  37ss  gmq  siwt  w  aASMMGiw  DC  mo; . 


Dl 


LOKl  VIMS  t  IMMT.  t?7S  I  ST.  W.  f 770  WISIBWI BC  TtOOS.. 
nw.  LOOGMO.  }i  LOUSMW  WEMIC.  Ml  «WSHaGTDN  X  »001 


aonr  f  uniMn  «.  no  ivtm  puu  e«t.  sm  wsmmctw  oc  ionc 

KMBI  UXmOOO.  «44  Wim  CNim  ST  .  Ml  tMSMMETOM  DC  200(1 

ms  loran.  isn  rrt  sikh.  mi.  #1000  wASMMGroi  x  noo(.. 


UXm  LOGM-aWTE.  too  WtTUMO  WdU.  «  WSNHGION  K  aW 

aonr  s  low.  919  ism  sthf  mi.  >mo  wsnmgtw  k  mi 

aoaorr  •  long.  i9n n  sr.  mi  imsmngtqn  x  no3«  

MUM  E  UK  at  MTDHMOE  PUUA  COUMBUS  oh  U21(  

LGWKOU  I  ASSOC  PO  80«  24209  WASHMGTCN  X  20024 

0M  H  LOMDUSI   1025  COMKTtUT  «ff    Ml.  #214  WASMMGTON  K  20191- 

uwu  une.  irai  lira  a.,  mi  mmeim  « 20000 

LOOK  (MEN  FitUMH  t  HOM.  2120  ■  SF.  Ml  WSMMOGN  K  2MK 

Os ____ 

Dl 

SUSM  I  UnB.  I1S7  E  Sntn.  mi  VMSHMODN  oc  2«I0( 


GOMO  D  lOH.  lOW  CONNECim  AWMIE.  Ml.  «401  «MSMKnii  OC  WU. 

rmr  i  laa.  so  »o«wi»  nw  rwi  nt  10004 

■OaUTE  LOSO.  PC.  UKKWIMVSMKAIl.  MINNSMMGIOHIC] 
OAUM  I  UMS.  1101  ISm  SI.  Ml  WMNGTON  DC  2003( 
JMKS  F  LOffTT.  1101  11  SI.  Ml  MSHKTSN  DC  2000( 


aOONTT  •  LOMIW.  107S  CORNKnCUT  ml.  m.  #700  WASHMGIOR  DC  2M3L- 
MKS  D  LUCAS.  2S  SOUm  CHMUS  SlSn  MITMOH  ■)  21201 

MB.  FHDOI  »  LUCAS.  16(0  I  SI.  Ml  lASNMGION  K  2003( 

CHMUS  EMT  Linr.  KOflMOn.  «U  (  UKMI  ItSO  K  SIKH.  W.  #500  WSMMKM  K  200(1.. 

sfiffsia  UA  111  OMenan  m..  m  nmmkrii  k  20001 

to 


to. 
to.. 

to. 


LiiHN  1  soaoR,  1030  ism  SI.  m.  tm 


K  200IS» 


LMKHEK  •nUAl  CASUAIIY  COWANY.  LCNG  GKK  I.  60049  . 
M.TQN  F  LUNCH  1420  ONG  SI  AliMMMA  VA  22314 
LUW  t  OVn.  1(2S  EYE  SI .  Ml  WASHMGTOII  DC  TtXXK 

to.. 
CMBIWI 1  LUND.  1125  I  SnUT.  Ml  #;W  MASMNGICN  X  2nH- 

FUNDS  M  LUNMI  D.  177(  F  SIKfT.  Ml  WASMMGTON  X  2000( 

IQMN  C  LYNCH.  KIS  H  SIHET.  Ml  WASNMGION  X  200(2 


IMOIHY  P  LYNCH.  ISOI  NUON  OOUlfVAa).  #910  MUNGIQN  VA  221il„ 
tklMM.  MC.  13S0  PCCMO  DM,  #304  nOMUi  M)  20tS0    

mniNY  wccAimrr  1620 1  sriEn.  mi  «iooo  «ashmcion  x  nam... 

ANTHONY  I  IMXMW.  127  OM  SIKET  Nnmn  RY  10O3S 

DUSSEU  KACCiainr.  I2S0  I  SI»n.  mi.  #400  NASMMGTON  X  2000i. 

tM>  A.  WaaMO.  1901  *  FCtI  MEYER  OMIi  #302  DOSSLYN  VA  22209 

MM  A  lUCinNMD.  1025  CONNECnCUI  AVENUE.  Ml.  #1010  WASHMGION  DC  20«.. 

MES  E  mOk.  900S  CONGKSSOMl  COUrT  POTOMAC  MO  20IS4  

Do     

MES  H  MO.  7901  NESTPAM  0«  MCUAH  YA  32102   

PETER  I  MUttAN.  777  14n  SIREH.  Ml  NASMMGION  DC  2000S 

SUSAN  MAGAN.  PO  MR  3SS(  WASHMGION  DC  20007 

A.  am  mom.  1030  ism  sireh.  mi  masnmgion  oc  2000s 

OMNUS  MAGURt  3315  P  SIREH.  Ml.  #90(  NASMNGTON  X  20036 

«  TEIMY  HMUK.  BOX  17407  DUUiS  MIERNAiniAL  AMWI  WASHMGION  K  2IMI.. 

MCNMl  WMOESM.  K3(  WONOERUND  AIE  LOS  ANGELES  CA  9004* 

THOMAS  0  MAMER.  1600  M  ST .  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20036 

lOMN  F  MMONEY.  1101  YERHONI  AVE..  Ml  WASHMGION  X  2000S 

TERENCE  P  MAHONY.  1125  K  STREH.  Ml.  #107  WASHMGION  X  20011. 
MDMU  C  MACACH.  3065  BOWERS  AVENUE  SANIA  CURA  CA  95051.. 

ROBERT  L  MACR.  900  17m  SI.  Ml  #1000  WASHMGION  K  20001 

SIEVEN  R  HAMN.  PO  BODI  7579  WASHMGION  K  20044 

HOMl  W  MAMWIC  1730  RHOtE  iSlM)  AVENUt  Ml.  #713  WASHMGION  OC  20031.. 

MJON  HAGUE  BASEBAU  PUYERS  ASSN.  MS  IMH)  AVENUE  NEW  YOMI  NY  10022 

L  WAYK  MA180N.  1250  I  SIREH.  NW.  #400  WASHMGION  X  20005 -.. 

DAW  HAUMO.  IIS  16TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006  

J  WtSON  MLLOV  «.  1919  PERNSYIVANM  AVE .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20001.. 
nilT  L  MAUKREN.  1000  16m  SIREH.  NW.  #100  WASHMGION  X  20031.. 


EM««/aM 


SMI  BUSMESS  LEGBUnVE  COUO. 

MUHNAl  PARIS  I  OONSERVAnON  ASSOQAim 

AlJ8r  MO  OME  KAKB 

CONCOIAN   HAROESIY   WMYIE   HBMu'ium 

RESMCaLIO) 
CONCONM  HAnaiY  WNTIE  HEIVMU  1  LXXN  (FQt  nOMCE  01  NOM 

SCOTIA) 

SIMSON  MAG  t  FUmi  IFOR  FAIMUNO  MOUSTRtS.  K) 

FIE»U  nOACMG  ASSDQAIBN 

ASSOQAIED  GENERAL  CONTWCIOIS  Of  AMERKA    

ALUEB  CONPONAIBN  

UmiffMn  MDGE  CO  

CENiM.  mANsror 

AKRCM  MSI  OF  ARCHmCtS  

NUDNAl  AUOmON  SOOEIT 


AlCOt.  MC 
ROOAl  SEliCnON 

EiMYi  coiraiAnoN 

•A-MC   

FORD  MOTOR  CO _ 

AMKAN  RETREAOERS  ASSN 

GKAIER  WASHMGIDN/IMRYUMD 
AmCM  FNMQAl  SERVOS  ASSN 

ROOOIEU  MTERMnONAl _ 

NAIOMl  MIMl  OfCmC  COOKMnit  I 


CONGRESS  WAICK  . _ ^. 

OAY I  CO  puaic  oommumcahons  Ma  mc  (for  oecivb  i 

ASSNOriAMN)  

GRAY  1  CO  PWUf  COMMUMCAnOK  MR  MC  (FOR  OOVUMOir  OF  MIR). 

GMY  t  CO  PUaUC  COHHUNCAnCK  MTL  MC  (FOR  REPUtUC  OF  ROREA) 

GUY  I  CO  PU8UC  CORMMCATOe  MTL  MC  (FOR  REPUHX  OF  TURIEY).... 

GENEHC  PHARMACEUTKAl  MOUSIRY  ASSN _ „. 

MTERNAnONAl  BWmERHOOC  Of  TEAMSTERS , _- 

lENNECO.  MC  

AMERCAN  NOSPnAl  ASSN 

MOIOR  VEHOi  MANUf ACIURERS  ASSN  Of  T»  Uj.  K. 

Ramus  CQAUTOI  FOR  ABOdKN  DGHIS.  MC — . 

DMONO  SHAMROCK  CORP 

AMERCAN  MNMK  CONGRESS.. 


MnONWDE  ■eURANCf  COMNHV. 


■ANMUE  CORfORATKN  

■MIDHl  PARC  I  CONSERVATDI  ASSOCMIIM.. 


:  AssocunoN  Of  amiMMOus  coniracicrs. 

;  CLASSROOM  PUOUSMERS  ASSN _ 

,  nXIU  RENIU  SERVKIS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

1  ASSOCUTEO  GENERAl  OONIRACTORS  Of  AMEMCA.. 

:  HOfnwmA  Rooc  MC 

FEOERAnON  Of  AMERCM  CONIROUfD  S 

AMEMCAN  DREOGMG  CO.  H  AL - 

MUnMl.  son  DRMK  ASSN 

WESIMGHOUSE  EUCIBC  CORP „ 

GUU  OR  CORP . 


f«SI  IMIOMl  lANR  Of  MARTUM) 

GENERAl  MOTORS  CORP 

MCDERMOn  WW  t  ERBf - ■■-,:--- 

CRAMER  HABER  I LUO.  PC  (Rft  CAIMKM  PORT  AUTNOHIV). _.. 

CRAMER  HABER  I  LURK.  PC  (FOR  OIY  Of  HMMI). .^^^^^^^.. 

CRAMER  HABER  I  LUHS.  PC  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY  iNTWIATnMl  mm).. 

CRAMER  HABER  1  LUKIS.  PC  'FOR  DAOE  COUNTY)  

CRAMER  HABER  1  lUOS.  PC  (FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  ENGMEFRM6  CORP) 

CRAMER  HABER  I  lURS.  PC  (FOR  REPU8UC  Of  (>flON)     

mOM.  ASSN  Of  PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 


NAIIMAI  SOOETY  Of  PROflSSOIAL  ENGINEERS- 
FEOERAinN  Of  AMERCAN  CONIROUEO  '    ~ 
PBN6YIVANH  POWER  I  LRSH  CO...... 

UWTEO  TECHNOUKCS  CORPOMTOI 


I  NATDUL  ASSN  Of  MANUfMniRKRS. 

'  cmron  (jott  MC _. 

I  ROADWAY  EV1KS.  MC       


MOTOR  VEHOi  HANUFKTURERS  ASSN  Of  TNE  U.S.  WC- 

COfFEE  SUGAR  I  COCOA  OOMKt.  MC 

,  NAIXWU.  IDE  OEAURS  t  RETREAOERS  ASSH 

I  BEVERLY  ENTERPRSES.  MC - 

METROPOUTAN  MSURANCE  COS 

1  MnONAL  ASSN  Of  MMNOR  MFCRl 

PEMUI  BUTTER  1  NUT  PROCBSORS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  MACHME  TOOL  BUUIERS'  ASM 

RATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REAIWRS 

AMERON  MEAT  MSHTUn  . 


MtiO 


3i2&M 
10000 


(JOOOO 
79(1 
1.00000 
1.MIO0O 
41700 
2J0000 
2.0MI.K 

ijseio 


1 15.00 


1.751.10 


3.1K12 
11.22052 


iwa 


1.00000 

4000 

4.(M).00 


IJIBJM 


MM.00 


2M.MI 
20JR0.00 


(00.00 

ij7(n 


1OJ750O 
«2iN 


7I1N 


(.250.10 
1.000.00 


=[' 


MnONAL  COTTON  COUNa  Of  AMERDL- 

MBBRILYNCHICO.MC 

AMERCAN  NEWSPAPEil  PU8USHERS  ASSN.. 

ABHENIAN  NAIOW.  OOMMmEE     — 

RWESIMENI  COMPANY  MSimjIl    

AMERCAN  MEOCAL  ASSN  

NATIONAL  BfiOAOCASTMC  CO.  MC 

INTEL  CORPORAIMN 

MBER  AUMMUH  i  OOKW.  OOV 


LAWREM2  i  HAIONE.  1211  AVENUE  OF  THE  AHEMCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10030.. 
MARY  n  MALONt  1 735  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 


PPG  mUSIRKS.  MC .. 


NATIONAL  TWE  OEAURS  t  RETREAOERS  ASSN.  IC- 

MOUSTRML  UNION  DEPT,  AROO — 

EAS1MAN  CHEMKAIS  DMSION 

BEIHUHEM  STEEL  CORPORAIM. 

CELANESE  CORP . 


ROBERT  H  MAIONEY.  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST,  SW  WASHMGION  X  20024 

WILM  B  MAUJNL  3900  WSONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20016 

MANAGEMENT  IVRMMENT  CORP  Of  AMERKA.  2(34  CHAPH  MU  BIVO  DURHAM  NC  27707 

CARTER  MANASCO.  S932  CHESIERBROOK  RD  HCUAN  VA  22101 - „.... 

MAMn  PKIPS  ROmERBERG  t  lUNKT.  1200  NEW  WHPSNIK  AVE-  Ml.  #200  KMSHMGn*  K  20131.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to- 

to.. 

to.. 

b- 


AMERCAN  MSI  Of  ARCHIHCIS 

TENNECO,  INC 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN.. 


NAnONAl  CML  ASSN..-. 

BANRERS  TRUST  CO. 

BM  CORPORATION 

BOEMGCO 

RYMG  TIGER  LME.  MC.. 


UUfMAN  t  BROAD.  MC 

MANUfCIORERS  HANOVER  LEASM6  OORPORAIIOM .. 
NORTHROP  CORP 


4.90(20 
14,410.00 
2.5M00 
2.00000 
12.000W 
I.200W 
1.12500 


SJ7t.00 
50001 

12.000N 
70J0 
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IIUS 


12120 
2i;.75 


332  4t 


12121 


SJI4JI 


112.41 


213.01 


3J3i73 


2IB.0O 


ljl7.e 


3JI2.00 


33.15 
71.77 


210.00 
22.13150 


ISOJO 


2.1M13 
500  CO 
2«19 


471K 


9209 

2.707  49 

LOO 


(2500 
(J22.S0 

50000 
1.050.00 


1.90000 


22.50000 


7J12.SI 


1.47S.00 


210.n 
1.155.00 


5(970 
25W 

191.00 
7195 


223.00 


1.10(.79 


111.90 
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FRANK  MAM0ENC2.  THE  POW»  HOUSE  3255  GMCE  SIHT.  M*  MASHMGION  DC  200)7.. 


to 


to., 
to.. 


RCHARO  J  MANNR.  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BBOORLYN  NY  11201 

OAUDIA  MANSFIELD.  1101  R  MOORE  SIRET  ARUNGION  VA  22209. - 

CYNTHM  MANSHELO.  600  MARYLAND  AVt.  SW,  #520  WASHMGION  DC  20024 

ARMAW  G  MAMSON,  1090  VERMONT  AVL.  NW.  #1100  WASHMGION  DC  2000( 

WNUFtfTUREO  HOUSMG  MSI,  1745  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  MGHNAY.  #511  AAJNGIDH  \M  22202.- 

JOHN  V  HARANEY,  324  EASI  MITOl  SI,  NE  WASHMGION  DC  20003.- 

mia  FOR  LH.  MC.  «  BOX  2950  WASHMGION  K  20013 - - 

R  V  WRMI,  IIS  \m  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 


MARflME  ISmiin  for  research  l  MDUSIRUI  OEWLOPHENT,  1133  ism  SI..  NW.  #(00  NASHMCION  K  20005.. 

PAIHOA  MARKEY.  1199  L  SI.  MR,  #505  WASHMGION  K  2003( 

E  VERNON  HARMM  M.  2121  R  SIREC.  NW,  #130  WASHMGION  OC  20037 

UWRENCE  D  MMIEY.  PO  BOX  (300  ANCHORAGE  AH  99501 

NATHAN  FRED  IMIS,  (IS  NW  im  SIRKT  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

lUIHEl  A  MARBNARI.  115(  ISffl  ST,  NW,  #1019  WASHMGION  X  20005 

HOWARD  MARLOWt  655  ISm  SIREO,  NW.  #300  WASHMGION  DC  2000S 

CHALMERS  H  MARQUB.  3430  BIAM  RO  FALLS  CHUNW  VA  22041 

OM  MARRHTI.  900  HERNECOn  BUUMG  SAIT  lARE  OIY  UT 14131.- 

C  IRAVB  WRSHAU.  1776  I  SI,  Ml  WASHMGIOR  K  20006 . 

CATHEBNE  A.  MBHALL,  1750  K  SIREO.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20000 

mows  A  MTIENS.  Pj  BOX  10110  SO  LARE  TAHOE  CA  95731 

OANEA  KEHOE  HARIM,  1922  F  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

DAW  F  WRIM,  2020  Um  SIREELNORm  ARUNGION  VA  22201 


OOHU)  N  HARIM.  DONAU)  N  IMRtM  I  COMPANY.  MC  (30  FTN  AVL  NEW  YORK  NT  10111-.. 

FRED  I  MARIM  *..  1100  R  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 - — — 

1  MBS  HARIM.  lANSAS  PETROUUH  COUNOl  1414  MERCHANTS  NAfl  BANK  BLOG  im  t  MXSON  1DPBW  6  (((12 

MES  D  MARIM.  4600  72ND  AVENUE  lANOOVER  MILS  MD  20714 

RMN  H  HARIM  M ,  6909  FORI  HUNT  ROAD  AlEXANOMA  VA  22307 „ 

to 

lAIHERME  t  HARIM,  412  FMSI  SI ,  SE,  #200  WASHMGION  OC  20003 

LARRY  I  HARIM.  1(11  NORm  KENT  SIRCr  #100  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

STEPHEN  L  HARIM.  HARIFORO  PIWA  «RTFORD  O  06115 

MES  t  WRTMEUI,  1025  CONNECIBUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASHMGION  X  20031 

VMM  S  MARTME2.  612  S  fUJWER  SIRET.  Sm  FUIOR  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90017 _ 

ERNEST  MARTY.  15  RBGE  SI  NORm  SRMEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRAUA. - 

RJOim  HARIY,  15  RDCE  SI  NORffl  SYDNEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA - - 

JOSEPH  J  IWdYAK.  1100  ISffl  ST.  NW.  12m  FL  WASHMGION  X  20005 

HUnrUW)  SAVMGSSHARE  MSURANQ  CORP,  901  NORm  HOWARD  SIRET  BALUHORE  MD  21201 

HRIE  H  MSMRIA,  SUHE  520,  DC  FAHHGUI  BUG  900  17m  SI .  NW  WASHMGHM  DC  200(( 


to.. 


MARK  A.  HASIVN,  (00  MRYIAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGION  K  20024 

W  A  MASON,  Pd  BA  2110(  SHREYEPORT  W  7115( 

NED  W  MASS4299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 ....;._.,.. 

DONALD  F.  M«(V.  THE  PONBI  HOUSE  3255  GUCE  SIREET.  MR  WASHMGION  DC  20007.. 


to- 
to- 


MES  D  IMSSI,  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVENUE.  MR,  #400  WASHMGION  K  20036.- 

OtARLES  D  HATTHEWS.  1050  17m  ST.  NW,  #700  WASHMGHM  DC  20031 

ROBERT  A.  HATTHEWS,  7M  NORm  FAMfAX  ST  AlEXANORU  VA  22314 : 

SU2ETTE  MATTHEWS,  1726  M  SIREH,  NW,  #I0(  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

JOANNE  L  HATIINZ.  633  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE.  NW,  #(00  WASHMGION  DC  20004 . 
WUM  C  HATTOX.  1775  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE,  NW.  #701  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


MARSHAU.  L  HAI2.  SCOn  HARRSOH  t  HOEOD  2501  M  SIREH,  NW.  4m  FL  WASHMGION  K  20037- 

to _ - -.. 

to „ „ - 

CV  t  RV  MAUOUN.  1511  K  SIREH^NW,  #535  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 


ANIHONY  F  MAURCLLO.  NEW  YORK  ^Alt  PEIROIEUH  COUNOl  150  STATE  STREH  AIMTY  NY  12207.. 

SAMUEL  L  MAURY.  1121 L  SI,  NWJ402  WASHMGKM  K  20036 

THOMAS  H  MAXEDON.  KENTUCKY  PmiliUM  COUNOL  612-A  SHELBY  SIREn  FRANKFORT  KY  40(01 

WHIM  A  MAXWELL  311  FMSI  SIRET,  NW.  #500  WASHMGION  X  20001 - 

WAITER  R  MAY.  7004  PARK  TERRACE  DRM  ALfXANORIA  VA  22307 

ARNOLD  MAYER  1775  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

MAYER  BROWN  i  PUn.  2000  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #6500  WASHMGION  DC  20001 

Do 


to- 
to.. 
to 

Do 


d  MARK  MAYFKLD.  PO  BOX  7305,  DEPI.  77  KANSAS  OIY  MO  64111 

JEFFREY  G  MAYS.  600  HARYUMD  AVE,  SW,  #400E  WASHMGION  U  20024- 

MCHAEL  J  MCADAMS,  1015  18TH  STRET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DOUGLAS  I  HCAUISTER,  1920  N  ST .  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

um  MCSRIDE,  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


R  G  MC8RDE,  H6SSS«1>I  PETROIEUM  COUNCH.  PO  BOX  42  JACKSON  MS  39205.. 
EPHEN  C  MCCAFFREY,  1121  N  MERIDUN  STRET  MOIANAPOIIS  IN  46202.. 


STEPHEN 

WTHERME  S  MCCARTER,  1015  ISm  STRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

CAROLYN  KM  MCCARTHY.  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  HCLEM  VA  22102 

JAMES  R  MCCARTHY.  1220  L  SIRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  W  HCCARmY,  151S  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGION  VA  22209 


Ei«M|a/CleM 


SOUTHERN  CAUFORNU  RAPB  IRAWT  OBIRCT _ _ 

GRAY  1 00  PUBUC  COMUNCATDS  MR  MC  (FOR  MHCM  EXPRESS  CO) - 
GUV  I  CO  PUBUC  COMHUNCAinNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  AMERCM  RON  t  SIHl 

MSmUIE) 
GMY  1  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAIUB  MTL  MC  (FOR  ORCAGO  mu  MSURMCE 

00). 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCAIOS  MR  MC  (FOl  FMSI  AMEMCM  mU 

MSURANCE  CO). 
GMY   I   CO   PUBUC  COMMUNCATURS   MTL   MC    (FDR    VK   MMmHE 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  OOHMUNCAIUNS  MR  MC  (FOR   lAWYERS  mU  MSUI- 

ANCECO) 
GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  OOMHUNCAIOB  MTL.  MC  (FOR  NAIOHl  BBOAOCASIMG 

CO) 

GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUMCAnONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  RBVBUC  Of  TURKEY) 

GMY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAIDe  MTL  MC  (FOR  SAfEOO  IHU  MSURANCE 

CO). 
GMY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMHUMCATUNS  MTL  MC  (FOR.  STEWART  IIIU  GUARANTY 

BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CO 

AMERCM  ASSN  Of  SOJOOl  AtMMBIIAIQtS .. 

GPU  SERVO  CORPOMTBN 

BEU  AEHOSPAa  TEXmON 


MTONAL  STAR  ROUTE  HAIL  CARRtRT  ASSN... 


BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY  ARIUNE  I  SIEAMSMPdORS.. 


UMTED  DISTRtBUTION  COMPAMES 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVOS.  MC.. 
CHUGUH  ELECTIC  ASSN.  MC 


AMERCM  SUGAR8ET  GROWERS  ASSN.. 
CQAUTUN  TO  KEB>  AlASM  01... 


NAUOML  ASSN  FOR  PVBUC  lELEVERM  SIXnONS- 

GUAROWN  UFE  MSURANCE  CO  Of  AMERCA 

MOIOROU  MC 

U5  BREWERS  ASSN.  MC 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOE 

MTHNAL  ASSN  Of  UFE  UNDGIWRnERS- 
TRANE  COMPANY - 


BANKAMERCA  OORPOMIBN 

AMERCM  PEISOLflIM  MSIITUIE. 

COMHUMCAKMS  SAIEUHE  GORPDMIHN 

FOOD  HARKETMG  MSIITUIE 

JEWELRY  MOUSIRY  COORDMAIMG  OOHMmH.-.. 

ASSOQAIDN  OF  AMERCM  RAIROAOS -. 

AMERCM  APPARa  HANUfACTURERS  ASSN.  MC.. 
HARTFORD  FME  MSURANCE  CO.. 


ENVDONHENTAL  HANAGEHBIT  CONSULTANTS,  MC 

HUNGB  TDUES  t  RCiaiSHAUSa  (FOl  SPANEH  MTBMATDML 
TmOOIP). 


UMON  CARBIOE  CORP.. 


AMERCM  JAPANESE  TRADE  COW „..„. 

JAPM  lELISCOPES  HANUFICIURERS  ASSN .. 

MSEi  LOBBY 

TOYOTA  HOTORSiiES;u.SA,iNC"' 


WEST  HEXKO  VEGTA^E  DISTReUTORS  ASSH- 

AMBaCM  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERAIDN. _. 

SOUTHWESTERN  ElECIRC  POWER  00..- 

WESIVACO  CORP.. 


GMY  I  CO  PU8U  COMMUNCATIONS  HTL  MC  (FOl  CHCAGO  mU  MSURANCE 

CO). 

GMY  I  CO  PU6U  COMHUNCAinNS  MR  MC  (FOR:  FMSI  AHBBCM  THIE 
NISURANCE  CO) 

GMY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMHUNCAinNS  MR  MC  (FOR;  LAWYERS  IITU  MSUR- 
ANCE CO).  

GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MR  MC  (FOR:  REPUBUC  OF  IUR(EY)..-.. 

GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  SAFECO  THU  MSURANCE 
CO) 

GMY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAnONS  MR  MC  (FK  SIEWARI  Mi. 

ma  CD}. 

FREEPORI-RKHORAN.  MC 

MTHNAL  OCEM  MOUSIRK  ASSN. — 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  MSI 

AM  IRAFFC  CONTROL  ASSN.  MC — . 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  I  CO.. 


EQUITABU  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  Of  IK  Ui.. 

AfFHJATED  FOOD  PROCESSORS,  MC.-.-. — 

AMERCM  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVO  ASSN 

ELEORONC  DATA  SYSTEMS . 


BRASS  AND  BROWE  MGOI  MSTHUIE- 

AMERCW  PEIROIBM  MST 

BUSMESS  ROUNDTABU 

AMERCM  PETROLEUM  MSmUTE... 


COMPUTER  I  BUSMESS  EQUIPMENT  MANUFAOURERS  ASSN.. 

YELLOW  FREXSHI  SYSIM.MC -. 

UNITEO  FOOD  I  OOHMERbAL  WORKERS  INR  UNNN 

AEROSPAQ  MDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

COMDISCOJNC — 

GATXCOR*' 

MB  REALTY  CORP 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CD- 

IRANSCANAOA  PKUNES  LID - 

FARHUNO  MDUSTRIES,  MC 

AMERCM  OPrOHETRC  ASSN 

FERTIUZER  MSTHUTE 

AMERCM  HINMG  CONGRESS 

COMMON  CAUSE.. 


AMERCM  PETROUUM  MSIITUIt.. 

UNITED  WAY  Of  MDIANAPOUS 

AMERCM  PUBUC  HEAim  ASSN  . 


MCCARTY  NOONE  t  WUJAMS.  490  L'ENFANT  PU2A  EAST,  SW,  #3306  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 
MCaURE  1 IROITER.  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

to _ 

to 


NATHNAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILOERT  ASSN- 

AMERCM  PETROUUM  INST 

AMERCM  GAS  ASSN 

AMERCM  HEDCAL  lECHNOUIGSIS 

COCA<X)U  COMPANY - 

GULF  I  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES.  MC 

MOBIL  01  CORP 


42011 


4.42U1 
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1.50000 
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2000 
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nil 
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3,11315 
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1J63.00 
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50000 


1.9S3.00 
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KKEB  S  IIIMimifUl   ItW  I  St.  M  WSMEIW  OC  70006 ;;__.. 

IMKS  F  KTOMU  ■.  WOO  PfmsnwMM  MBULJI).  I>4S0  WSaKKM  OC  MM.. 

jom  L  KSMKu.  iHO  I  SI.  tm.  §\mwami»  k  pooot 

s«uY  MSMiei,  2030  ■  SI.  wr  «io«CTW  K  mm 

ttiT  KcoMO.  ?30i  mue  siwi,  sjm  frnMHRrm  f*  1*101 . 

AIM  mm.  «n  1 »,  m.  tm  wsmkkin  k  2000s. 

HUMS  I  nor.  1101  \m  si»n.  m  wshmciw  dc  ?oo3t.. 


i  LnUU110ill9RM.MrU«l>BUIG..  MOISIST.MtMSMKIWDCIOOOL 
MMO  F  MStam.  123$  KFFUSOMIME  WGWMT.  f  US  MUKIOI  V*  22702 

MJBti  L  mxamm  iiit  i  snsn  m.  tm  imsmmgkm  dc  2003s 


i  mxKtmn.  600  Fwi6Yiy««*  *«im,  kw  #300  hwshuciw  k  20003 ........^.. 

MR  T  wotRHon  fsm  PonKu.  aaxmnn  (  K.mr  pc  1300  i9tm  stket.  m.  tm  msmetm  K 

2003S. 

KDfWOn  MU.  t  HBW.  IHt  (  O .  M.  #Sa*  ■dSMBIOB  K  20006 

Ot 
Ol 


ll                                                      

Ol                                                                                                    

Ml  vimtin  rh  im  ■  kihti  m  mv  nun  fiMnsn*  K  Tons                  

Ol                                    _  '.....      -  .        

fw                                                                                                                                                                      _ 

Ol                                 .  _ -... 

F  I  wniMB  lis  icm  n  m  (MsaRKM  oc  nm                        

MI  mjtmtS  im  ■  tnisT  wi  #M  nmi  wuMJiiiiiow  oc  2ms  

Ol                                                                

Di    

■ana  0  namLO.  ■mvum)  rnnuw  «ssr  <o  mst  sr  mwnus  m  nm^ 

mns  KDONMD.  211  0  SI .  SI  mSHMGIOH  DC  20003 

Mm  1  noMOUGH.  sm  snvoeoi  *«m  namm  m  22301.. 

MMMR  (  KDOKU.  1111  ISTM  SIKn.  Ml  (WSMGKM  K  20036...-. 
DMAMD  KOnESM.  1100  ■  SI.  Ml.  fl03l»l  «»9«GI0I  K  20036.- 


CMBSTM  «r  WCtmi  1909  I  SIKH.  M  W«SMMGION  K  20049 

man  h.  kfmxieii.  isto  en  smn.  m.  #  looo  (msweton  k  20t«- 

JOSm  H  KEMHY.  IS  MIKW  ID  FAMMnOR  Q  06032 — 

MU.  1  KGEADtr,  47S  mBBK  DMK.  f  239  ««  yQM  KT  lOllS 

DOMH  LQ  KGS.  1726  ■  SI.  M.  #401  WSNMGIDN  X  20036 

p  urn maa.  uxisi.m iasmmgiom a 2000s 

aoeai  k  KGumu.  sis  i6im  si.  im  nasmcioi  k  20001 . 
nmus  n  KSMBi  ii7s  M  smn.  iw.  #100  hmshmgidn  k  2Doos 

(MM  H  KOOHM.  107S  COMKICUI  WEWE.  M.  #4IS  NASNMGIOI  K  20O36.. 


oasicna  c  wsMn.  m  ran  siaie  pitmiuui  cdwol  ma  wum  sr.  m  ran  ir  ions.. 

noM )  mam.  isso  i  si.  11*.  «soi  washmgidn  k  20036 

asm  ■  KQUK.  usii  nuom  bivd  mungidn  w  22209. 
pcn  I  msjK.  400  F«si  SI .  m  washmgion  dc  20001.. 


■COM  •DGOS  t  BAITU.  1400  DOSS  SULDMG  BOMONO  VA  23211 

Do  

moa  cow  I  WICH.  pc.  1122  GHAIKI)  of  COHBIZ  BUUMG  MOWMfOB  M  «2M- 

mMtmt  i  STAffO.  PC.  1300  I9TH  ST    m.  #401  WASWeiW  OC  20O36... — 

Dd 

k 


OAKIO  H  NSnOSH  K.  «00  FKI  SI.  M  mSMenN  K  20001- 
1  KHIOSN.  1771  II  SIKH.  M*  MASHMGION  OC  20036 


MUMI  F  niEMM.  2301  ■  SI.  Ml.  #M0  NASHMnON  DC  20037 

IAN  I  innn.  Illl  I9IM  si.  mi.  #702  IMSHM?DM  oc  20036. 

ixflEin  I  maBMN.  1619  hassaousetis  mi.  m  NASiwGnM  oc  zooas- 
MuiAii  coui  mxaan.  x  ncKftufii  piam  icw  n»  ny  10112.. 


lAIKS  D  MCSVm.  600  WRTUWD  A«l.  SN,  #695  WASMINGTON  K  20024 „.. 

c  A  -war  wnwY.  219  mmih  masnkton  snsn  aiixandim  va  22314 

noMS  I  micw «.  1100 comeciicut  avhu.  m.  tm  washwton  k 20036— 

urns  D  HlAUaUI.  1120  COMNECItUT  Ay(    m  WASHMIDN  DC  20036 

NOMa  I  KlfOO.  scon  HAHHSON  t  WliOO  2S01  ■  ST.  Ml  WASMMGiai  DC  20037.. 

Do _ 

WtiWi  F  WMAHB.  1331  PtMSVUAIM  AKMIE.  Ml  (MSHMGION  DC  20004- 
MICSDiKMlM.  ItHLSI.MI.  fllOOHMSHMGiaNK 


wn  CHAUS  mmiM.  loio  wgcons*  wuue.  mi.  #ho  nashmjton  k  20007-.. 

UIHiy*  M.  KXAIMM.  633  FOMSnyAMA  AUBUE.  Ml.  #600  WASHMIDN  OC  200M-. 

MUm  turn  N3MMIIA.  1000  NtSOM  HVO.  #2700  AAMGICN  VA  22209 „ 

KWt  F  KKBH.  I1S6  ISIN  SIKH.  Ml.  #1101  WASMCIOM  X  20OO5 


■CHAa  J  aSHAK.  1200  m  IwaPSMRE  AHEMJE.  Ml.  #320  WASHKTON  U  20136.. 
tOKMD  I  ICHIliAMS.  1700  II  KXIK  SI  ROSSini  M  22209  

G«MGE  &  mte.  1906  aiiw  aoAO  oovuit  w  20904 

asm  F  KAOon.  7100  oaiiwk  mm  coaiOi  mm  mo  20740 

jcm  1  KAoa.  iiu  isn  sijiw  sum  1004  wASHNncN  k  2000s 

FUKB 1  KNCY.  lt»  EVl  SIKH.  Ml  NASMMGKM  K  20006 

Ol.. 
Ol 


JOStPH  J  ma.  1050  17TN  SI.  IM.  #1100  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

■OIKMC.  MC  305i  CU)  MQMAV  I  PO  801  1453  MMEAnuS  W  55440 

HtlJAII  H  iCGOMKU.  Illl  19IM  SI .  Ml.  9TH  FUXM  WASMMEIDN  OC  20036 

nCHMH)  K  letU.  1742  N  SI.  Ml  NASMKriM  K  20036 

lAMY  WUMR.  23  H  SCOH  SHUDAN  m  12101 

IKKl  MCOBS  PHMO  GEKSM  t  EliSWimi.  im  ■  SIKH.  Ml,  #10004  WASMMCIDN  OC  2fl3(.. 

HOWUD  K  mma.  goo  KUTIUM)  AVI..  SW.  #400  IMSMNnON  K  20024 

inOELSOHN  ASSOOAIES.  MC.  1126  JEffEBON  FIACE.  Ml.  #101  WASHMCION  DC  20036 

OMNIA  S  >  mOELSON.  2025  >  SUKT.  Ml  «ASMMnDN  K  20036 

HOWAffi  A  mmi  1020  19IH  SI .  Ml.  #600  WASNNnOI  K  20036 

EONAH)  L  KMNG.  1522  I  SI .  Ml.  #136  WAStMCICN  K  20005 „ 

SIEniAME  KKH.  1101  yOMMI  AVEMIE.  Ml.  «3K  MASHMHON  K  2000S-. 
EMAa  A  mjS.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  Ml  WASHM6I0N  K  20036- 
EDWAH)  L  WWAN.  6000  CONNECnCUI  Kit.  M»  HASHMGION  K  20(15 

od;; 


L  irm  I  CO.  MC.  isn  i  sr.  mi.  #906  waacioii  oc  20036 

NANCY  JO  Kmi.  1707  H  SI.  Ml.  #600  NASMMeilM  X  20006 — 

WMAS  LKSMN.  777  14TM  SIKT.  Ml  HASMMCION  X  20005 

(AN  L  KSIKS.  1747  PENRSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  Ml.  #300  WSHMGIOH  K  2I0M.. 

KITCa  SWOYAC  i  SMCIMU.  1275  (  SI .  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

K  lAOY  KYBI.  Ill  COHNEOICUI  AVL.  Ml  MASHMGION  K  20006.. 

UHY  0  IKYB&  4U  FMSI SIKET.  SI  WMMNGKM  K  20003 

Ol „. 


Ol.. 
Ol. 


MKS  &  WHAdX.  1200  NEH  NAMPSMS  AKNK.  NN.  #430  WASHMGTON  DC  20036-. 


EiiflNW/CinI 


NATOW.  ASSN  OF  SMAU  USMESS  MIESnKNT  COS  . 

PWWOINCE  CtfUOl  COOP - - 

AKIBCAN  COUNQl  OF  UfE  MSUUNCE.  MC 

LOT  I IMSON  IFOR  CANMAjANOUNG  BKUtl 

KW  YOK  SIQO  EXCHANGE.  MC- 

COMKN  CAUSE 

PWUOOPHA  ELECnK  COMPMY 

WTOIAl  FED  OF  FEOfM.  EmOYEES.. 
UNntO  GAS  MPE  UNE  CO. 

ewnoHOOO  or  locomotive  enqnebb- 


NATOM.  UTUIY  CONnUCTORS  ASSN.. 
AMEMCAN  hotel  1  HOTU  ASSN 

GREEIWG  CAIIO  ASSN „„ 

aVU  PILOTS  FOR  REGUUTORY  WORM 

CAIEmiAR  TRACTOR  CO 

FEDERAL  HEWER  UFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

GUAfOIAN  AO  LiTBI.  AM  CRASH  DISASIEI  NEAR  SABM 
OIKR  MVESTORS  UFE  MSURANO  CO 

LUMBERMAN  MITUAl  CASUALTY  CO 

TWA  RESEARCH  FOUNOATON,  MC 

AMBKAN  EXPRESS  CORP 

CDAUnOH  FOR  IW  AmANCHm  OF  MOUSIRIAl  THMRIUKY 

FKR  FABMC  I  APPARB  COAUTXM  FOR  IRAK 

IRnUAl  BOOH  LH  MSURANCE  CO 

BROIHBIHOOO  OF  RARNAY  AMU(  t  STEAMSMP  OaXS - - -. 

lACK  KOONALD  CO  (FOR  AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CORP) 

MX  WSONALO  CO  (FOR   CQALJTXM  FOR  THE  AmwaMENT  OF  MOUSIRIAl 
lECNNOlOCY). 

MX  nXMAU)  CO  (FOR  FIBER  FABRC  I  APPAItl  CQALmON  FOR  IIWE) 

MX  MCOOIMIO  CO  (FOR  IWIUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO) 

AMBBCAN  POROUUM  MSimm. 

ENVMOMKNIAl  POUCY  MSTTIUIi 

AMRCAN  ASSN  FOR  COWBELMG  AND  DCVBOnBir 

EOGON  EIHTOC  IBIIIUTE 

HAUa  1  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NATOML  ASSN  OF  CHU  CNK  mmOBO) 

AMBRCAN  ASSN  OF  ISliRB)  PBBONS „ 

WRIR  VEMOE  WNUFACIURBB  ASSN  OF  THE  U.S.,  (C 

ICUBUM  IC  

■ORMJTYM  MBXA.  MC _ 

BURUNGTON  IRXISTRKS.  WC 

FOOO  MARXEIie  MSHIUIE — 

AMBHCNI  FED  OF  LABOR  I  CONSKSS  OF  MOUSIIHl  ORGMKATDB- — 

TOBACCO  RSimilL - - 

AMBRCAN  NGURANCE  ASSN _ 

AMBRCAN  PETROLEUM  MSmUIL 

BITHBIAIE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  OF  AMEDCA 

AM  CONOHORNG  i  HEFRBBWIBN  IHSTITUTt 

NAnMU.  ASSN  OF  RETKO  (  VHOAN  RAH.RIAY  OVUIVHS 

CSX  CORP  — — 

UNmOOOAlOO - 

ESTAn  OF  MASa  I  lAOO 


FOOIHRLS  PIPE  LMES  (YUKON)  LTD 

NOVA.  AN  AlflOHA  CORP 

NOVKOR  CHEMKALS.  LTD 

PA^AimiA  GAS  LID.  - 

RALWAY  lABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN 

NATIMAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

HOUSUY.  GOUMERG  1  UNTARIAN.  PC 

EDGOH  ELECIRK  MSIIIUn 

AMERICAN  PAKR  MST.  MC 

AMEMMI  PULnnOO  USN  

NAIOIAL  FEDOUnON  OF  MOEPENOENT  8USMESS- 
NON  COMMSSHNEO  OFFKBK  ASSN  OF  THE  USA - 

SANTA  FE  SOUTHBIN  PACIFIC  CORP _ 

AMBRCAN  BANORS  ASSN 

AMBRCAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  MSURBB .. 

UNHED  EQG  PROOUCBS 

GENBIAl  OECnaC  CO.. 
EXXON  CORPORATION... 


GROCBIY  MANUFACTURBB  OF  MOHCA.  MC- 

S»RS  ROEBUCR  I  00 

TRW,  MC. 


NATDW.  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSRCSS  MVESIMBir  OOSl- 

TECHNOUCY  FOR  ENBBY  CORP 

BOBNG  MARRK  SYSTEMS - 

NORTH  AMBRCAN  VAN  UNO,  MC 


UMTED  WnON  FOR  AMMALS.  RC- 
L1V  CORTORAnON.. 


MMIZ  lEVK  COHN  F«RS  GUIVSXY  I  POPEO  (FOR:  OOUMAN  SACHS  I  CO) 

MHIR  LEW  CONN  FBHRS  GUIVSXY  A  POPEO  (FOR  REFUSE  FUELS.  MC) 

NNn  LfVM  CONN  FBMB  GUM3XV  i  POPEO  (FOR:  SBMIKS  MOUSIRY  ASSN) 
INTERlAtt.  WC .^_ 


EDISON  aECTRK  MSmUTE 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARIS  REBUUIERS  ASSN.. 

SKRRA  CUJ8.  

AUMKE  FOR  IKDCAL  NUTRITION 

AMERXMI  OPTOMETRK  ASSN  . 

WDIF  TRAP  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  PERFORMMG  ARIS - 

NAnOMl  PUBUC  RAOB 

AMERX>N  EXPRESS  CO 

NATONAl  ASSN  OF  FEDBIAl  VEIERMARMK 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  OPHTHAUMUIGY 

NATDIAL  CABU  TEUVSKN  ASSN 

CENTRAL  GULF  LINES.  INC 

GOVERNMENT  OF  PUERTO  RCO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RECYCUNG  MOUSTRIES.  HC:. 


I.70S33 


214.60 


2^.62 

110.00 

24300 

„...„.--- 


2.001.00 


2^00 
'2,000.00 


300.00 

isua 


ua.il 


16.120.00 

515.10 

1.000.00 

45000 

15,269.02 

3110 


soo.n 


900.00 


900.00 

900.00 

UU14 

1,500.00 


2J62.64 
250.00 

■'2,'250bd 

9.01100 

1,500.00 

400.00 

175.00 


460.00 
45000 

■  '270.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 


1,650.00 
3,000.00 


7,000.00 
10.500.00 


15049 

"e'.'sob'.'db' 


2J076S 


12.00000 
5.00000 


■ARCH  OF  OMES  BIRTH  OEFECIS  fOUNOATHN.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RtALIORS 

CmES  SBMCE  ON.  t  GAS  CORP 

MELB  USA.  MC 

AUMMUM  ASSN 

HUCHENC  MIERNATXJNAL  CO 

LENA  PROPERTIES.  INC 

NAIXMAl  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  KANE  PIOING 

FEDERATED  DEPT  STORES.  MC 


2.750.00 

1.250.00 

464.10 


3(011 


239(6 
4491 


10765 


2.50000 
f07'.65 


119.14 


315.25 
'"W.ii 


4J62.43 

7'ib.'ob 


1,0RS.09 
1340 


5.00 


141.20 
■«1.'44 


200  00 
9J2tl4 


46245 

"w'ob 


750.00 


l.79(.27 
147.24 


1J99.04 


nn 


4,50000 


50000 


43669 

1,500.00 

560 

87500 

104  44 
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Orimolaii  or  MdMdul  FUni 


THOMAS  A  mCHELETII,  1111  19IH  STREET,  NW,  #303  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

KATHLEEN  MCHELS.  1101  14IH  STREET.  NW.  #200  WASHINCION  X  20005 

ROMU)  A  MICHItll,  425  I3TH  ST    NW,  #1032  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

MO  CONTINENT  WILDCAniRS  ASSN  200  DOUGLAS  BUK  WKHOA  KS  67202 

MOCOHTINENT  Oil  4  GAS  ASSN.  H 1  ADAMS  OFFICE  8L0G  TULSA  OH  74103 

PAUL  J  WGNIM  SR    815  leiH  STREET.  NW,  #310  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S 

USA  WHALY   122  C  STREET  NW  4TH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20001 . 


MILBANK  TWEED  HADLEY  6  MCaOY.  1825  [YE  STREH.  NW.  #900  WASHRRTOI  DC  20006.. 

Do - 

MILES  I  STOCXBRIDGE.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20006 - 

Dd. 
Do 


MUER  I  CHEVAKR.  CHTD.  MEIROPOUTAN  SQUARE  655  I5IH  STREH,  NW  WASHMCm  DC  20005.. 

Do ". 

MLUR  CASSIDY  LARROCA  I  IfWIN.  2555  II  ST .  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

OAU  MIUER  4000  RENO  ROAD.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20008 

Do      

DEBORAH  IMLE  MLUR.  15TH  S  HI  STS    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  . 


GRANT  MILIER,  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVB  HIGHWAY  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

HARRIS  C  mUER.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

lAAIES  C  MILLER,  1616  H  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

JEFFREY  T  MILlfR,  7  CAMPUS  DRIVE  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07054 „._ 

JOSEPH  [  MILLER  IR,  1608  «  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S 

lOSEPH  S  MILLER,  19  3RD  ST ,  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

LINDA  B  MILLER,  1625  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NANa  A  MLUR   1101  14TH  STRER.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 — 

PAUL  i  MIllER.  8000  SEARS  TOWER  CHCAOO  H  60606.. 


RICHARO  G  MIlltR  1101  14TH  STREH.  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S. 

RICHARD  L  MIUER  1700  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

ROBERT  M  MILUR.  490  I  ENFANT  PLAZA  EAST.  SW.  #2202  WASHINGTON  U  20024.. 

ROBIN  MILLER.  1925  »  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

STEVEN  T  MUER.  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20009 

Do 

Do 

Do 

W  NRX  MIUER.  735  NORTH  WATER  SIREH.  #901  MRWAUKEE  Wl  53202 

CG  PETE  MILLIGAN  4360  H f   WES  POINT  STUART  FL  33494 -. 

CHRISTINE  TOPPING  MIlLIKtN   122  C  ST ,  NW,  #750  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 — . 

JOHN  C  MILLINER  JR,  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 -. 

JOHN  F  MIUS,  1875  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  G  MILLS  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FARIFAX  VA  22031 

RICHARD  V  MINCX.  1850  K  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006. 


JOHN  H  MINER  ROOM  1414  SOUTH  BUILDING,  USOA  WASHMGTON  OC  20250.. 
MINERAL  EJIPIORATION  COALITION  INC.  PC  BOX  15638  UWEWOOO  CO  80215.. 

MINING  t  RECLAMATION  COUNOL  OF  AMERICA,  1575 1  STREH.  NW.  #525  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

lOSEPH  MINISM.  66  SHERIDAN  AVE  WEST  ORANGE  Nl  07052 .--■ — 

mint;  LEVIN  COHN  FERRB  GUWSAV  i,  POPEO,  PC.  1125  I  SIREH.  NW,  #1025  WASHMGTON  OC  20006-.- 

Do - 

Ol„_ 

Dd 

Do 

THOMAS  B  MIRANDA.  410  FIRST  ST .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

EDWARD  F  MITCHELL,  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20061 

JOANNE  MITCMEIL.  2020  K  STREET,  NW,  #435  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  F  MITCHELL,  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 


EmM»>/0M 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDSON  CO... 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN - 

NAIOIAl  CATTUMER'S  ASSN -. 


AMALGAMATED  CLOIHMG  I  lEXTU  WORKERS  UMON  _„ 

CMUMEN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASHMGTON  RESEARCH  PKWa- 

CUYMARX  CDRFORAnON _ 

lOMI  TASK  FORCE  ON  FEOBIAL  FMAN  ASSSI  FOR  IAN  SIUOBn - 

BLACK  AND  DECKER  MANUFACIURMG  COMPAN> — . 

PEPSO.  MC 

PI22AHUI.  MC 

HAUMARK  CARDS,  MC. 


NAinW.  ASSN  OF  TEMPORARY  SBRflCES:  RC„ 

47IH  STRST  nmo 

ailf  MIRACOASTAL  CANAL  ASSN 

lEXASGUU.  MC. 


NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUXRS  OF  TNI  U  J. . 
LTV  AINOSPACIt  DEFENSE  CO., 

OCOOENIAL  CHBRCAL  CORP 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

NABISCO  BRANDS.  MC 

AMBRCAN  LfGBN 

PNOFESSHNM  AM  TRAFFC  CONTROLLERS  0RGAM2ATI0N.. 
VDUMTSR  TRUSTUS  OF  NOT^OR^WFD  HOSPITALS.. 
AMBRCAN  FMANCIAL  SERVICES  ASSN 

(WsnoT  couNsa  assn  of  aherca.  mc 

AMBRCAN  NURSES'  ASSN 

BOBNG  COMPANY 

IBMBX)  MC 

AUlANd  ID  SAVE  BBNSY ._ 

AMQKAN  MHAL  DETECTORS  MWUFACIURBB.  MC.. 

AUTO  MTERNACONAl  ASSN. 

COAUTHN  OF  AUTOMOTM  ASSNS 

SPECIALTY  EflUrMOr  MARKH  ASSN.. 
AMERICAN  HAinNG  BARliY  ASSN.  MC . 


AMBRCAN  THEPHONE  I  TELEGRAPH  CO 

NATIOMl  ASSN  OF  MDBnOBIT  COUEGES  6  UMVBBnES- 
SOUIHEASTBM  LUMBSI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN -.. 

lOBACOo  (eniuTE. — 

US  OffBSE  COMMHTH- 


AMERCAN  OOUNCR.  OF  LH  MSURANCE,  MC 

ORGAMZAIDI  OF  FROFESSOIAL  EMWBS  OF  USOA... 


3.75000 
4.410  13 
lAIOOO 
10M0.00 
3.434i7 
3.412.50 
10516 


RS&RB 


\»» 


3J36J3 


IStJB 


ISTSjH 

JJRRJD 

3J4tM 

lUJO 


US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSIlTUnONS...- 
CABLEVSION  SYSTEK  DEVEOPMBir  CO- 
GBCRAL  lELEPMOMI  6  BOnDNCS 


HOME  RtCOROMG  RKHTS  COAUIDN.. 
HOUGHTON  MFUR  COMPANY.. 
lURNB)  BROAOCASIMG  SYSm.  MC- 


amqwan  nuclear  enbky  counol- 

poiomm;  eleciic  power  oo 

commodity  exchange.  mc 

GEORGWMCnC  CORP 


MM6  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  122  C  STREET,  NW,  #240  WASHMGTON  X  20001 -. 

STACEY  J  MOeiEY   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVINUC,  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006., 

DAVIO  T  MODI   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  M  MOIITER  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW,  #865  WASHMGTON  X  2O0O4..-. 

ROBERT  *  MOIOFSKY  5025  WBCONSM  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 — 

MICHAEL  I  MOLONV   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

C  MANLY  M0LPU5,  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

CHRISTOPHER  MONEK.  1957  E  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MCHAEl  MONRONEY   1000  WILSON  BLVD,  #2700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  C  MONSUL,  923  RIVA  RIDGE  DRIVE  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066 -. 

STEVEN  M  MOOOIE  910  16TH  ST.  NW,  #302  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

lAMES  P  MOONEV  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


MARILYN  MOONEY,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006...-. 

ALAN  J  MOORE.  SUITE  840.  1100  CONNECTKUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

CARLOS  MOORE.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

FRANQS  B  MOORE,  3003  BUTTERFIEU)  KM  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521 - - 

POWEU  A  MOORE.  8S37  WMIHROP  DRIVE  AUXANORIA  VA  22307 

WILLIAM  0  MOORE,  10  DORRANCE  STREET  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA,  INC  475  RIVERSIDE  OR  ,  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

VINCENT  L  MOREILI,  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVE  ,  NW.  #880  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

DUDLEY  DIGGES  MORGAN  III,  4900  BARONNE  NEW  ORLEANS  lA  70115 

E  WYCE  MORGAN,  1920  N  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MORGAN  LEWIS  t  BOCKIUS  SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

PETER  DENIS  MORGAN,  777  14TH  STREET,  N»VWASHINGT(iNDC''200iM-!!Z.'!™~^^^^^ 

JOHN  W  MORIARTY  4400  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WESTBORO  MA  01580 - 

lEANNE  I  MORIN   1511  R  ST ,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  E   MORIN  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW,  #354  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

JAMES  A  MORRILt  SCOn  PLAZA  I  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19113 

GERALD  0  MORRIS  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

MARTIN  S  MORRIS,  1957  C  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

TESSA  MORRIS.  1819  L  STREET  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

W  PATRICK  MORRIS,  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  MORRISON,  21  DUPONT  DRaf   NW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JULIAN  K  MORRISON  III,  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW.  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PHIUP  D  MORRISON,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 
Do 
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Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do. 


WILLIAM  C  MORRISON.  2001  NORTH  AOAMS  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

VALERIE  T  MORSE.  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVE ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

FRANA  0  MORUZZI.  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HKMWAY.  #500  ARUNGTON  VA  22202.. 
GEORGE  R  MOSES.  1341  G  SIREH.  NW.  #202  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


NATKMAL  RURAL  DEVUOPMENI  t  FIMNCE  CORP- 

E  I  DO  PONT  K  NOKMB  I  CO 

E.  I  OU  PONT  DI  NBWURS  6  CO 

GOOAL  ELECraC  CO 

AMAUiAMATEO  TRANSIT  UMON,  ARO).- - 

NATIONAL  RURAL  UECTRIC  COOPBIATM  ASSN 

AMBRCAN  MEAT  MSHIUTE.. 


ASSOOAIEO  GOCRAL  CONTRACIDRS  OF  AMERSA- 
TRW.  INC — 


FOBIATOI  OF  AMOaOW  CONIRDUB)  SMPPMG-. 

NAIOW.  CABU  mfVISWI  ASSN.  MC 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  *  CO - 

SANTA  FE  MOUSIRtS.  INC . 


AMBRCAN  TEXTU  MANUFACIUROS  MSTITUIL.. 

WASIE  MANAGBKNI.  INC - 

UXWtEDCORP .-—-;:;"•• 

GREATER  PROVDENCE  CHAMBBI  OF  OOHHBCt. 


CONOOUUM  CORPORATWN — 

SOUTHOm  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.. 
AMBRCAN  MMNG  CONGRESS.. 


COMMHTQ  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DMDENO  lORffSnRBIT.. 

CONSOUDATED  NATURAL  GAS  00 

NATDIAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

DATA  GDIHIAL  CORP 

CHAMBBI  OF  COMKRCE  OF  THE  Ui 

SOCIETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRABBB 

SCOTT  PAPBi  COMPANY - 

AMBRCAN  FB)  OF  TEACHBIS... 


ASSOCIATED  GOIOIAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AHBHCA-. 

SECURITY  PACIFIC  NAIIONAl  BANK _. 

SHIPBURiBS  COUNCR.  OF  AMOBCA _., 

BUSINESS  EXECUTMS  FOR  NATIONAL  SKURIIY _. 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGMEBIS  COUNCI. .--- 

AMERCAN  TEXDU  MANUF/CTURERS  MSmUIt  MC- 

AMF.INC 

BERKEUY  BWJKOCAL.  MC 

BLOUNT  INC 

BLUE  BELL.  INC 

60RG-WARNER  CORP 

CONSOUDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO... 

DCnAL  EOWPMOIT  CORP 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO _ 

EATON  CORP 

EMPUIYEE  RELOCATION  COUNCH.- 


GENERAL  SHAU  PRODUCTS  O0RP-. 

MERCANTIU  STORES.  MC 

RHINECHEM  CORP 

ROCHESTER  TAX  COUMJl — 

SIR  JAMES  QOUISMITH -. 

STANDARD  CORP - 

TASTY  BAKING  CO 

XEROX  CORP.. 
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MEAT  IMPORTERS  COUNQL  OF  AMERKA.  MC. 


BENEFOAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMBBCA.. 

ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (USA),  MC 

M/A^XM.  MC 
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7.975.00 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7.  1985 


Oiiauito  01  MMHl «« 


wssax. »  mso.  »m  n  guk  n.  #i60 «i«ciw  va imi .^™._.„™j-.- 

Mss  AssocwrES.  Mc  wss  usocmhs.  w  mso  mam  m.m  iMSHMGiai  k  imi.. 

nMOTHV  i  MSS.  1101  VflMDIT  WIM.  W  IMSMMGnN  OC  NOOi 
SMtS  J  KBSMOGFF.  1100  ISTH  STKH.  NW.  #«0  VMSMINGTW  K  nOOi 

iTW  I  mm.  lois  isn  ST .  Mr.  f no  iwsmmgtdn  k  noos 


wmoM  ncniK  «sn  of  ukkk  mc  luo  m  snsnjM  nashmciw  oc  2Wi 

JOM  J  wnn,  soo  mtntm  a«,  9»,  #m5  iMSwcroii  oc  20024  ■ ., .-.-^-.  y----- 

WrOR  MO  EflUMEIIT  MWrnCIMEIIS  tttSOCMTOI.  1120  I9TM  SI .  IM  #333  W«SHMGTON  K  20031.. 

mo)  vfwQt  iMiwojKiB  Asaofiwuswcxioww  cfim«  bloc,  ctrwn  w  «202 

mHT  »  WTTO.  1776  f  SI1«T.  PK  l»«S»»eTO«  K  20006 

nUITMl  KSI  ASSOWTtS.  2121  «  SI.  *»  #8«  WWHWGiai  OC  2083J 


MKia  MS  GUTHK  HOHSa  t  FOMXM,  2121  II  STKET.  *W  WASNHEnil  OC  MS.. 

MKS  wu*.  SIS  lem  SI.  *•  wASwwroti  oc  2000* - 

AIMTE  MJIUNJR    llll>OMKIMU.>I)  (871)  MArMS  MA  01754 

IRKY  auUM.  1000  dOMECnCUT  AW.  wr  #700  NASMMGION  K  20036. 

waET  J  wuMS.  sun  202  w  600  MAirruw  mmh.  s«  wasmmgiw  k  20024.. 

«  H  L  MJU«6.  174S  VFEISON  DAMS  MGHMAV.  #1000  AMJNCTQN  VA  22»2.. 


lUTf  AMY  HOUSMC  ASSOCWTDI.  C/0  U2  AUCUIB  1220  19IN  SI .  MT.  f  400  mSMMeiW  K  20031.. 
KM  P  IMBW.  lS2t  I  SIKT.  *».  #710  HASWeiW  OC  20036 

PAu  I  rngmn.  90o  itim  si.  iwr.  #5i4  wamem  oc  20006 _ _ _ — 

ncHADO  E  mmm.  2020  k  si  im.  #200  nasmmgion  oc  20oot... 

OANa  H  HURMY.  UM  I  SHMT.  m  NASNMEIQi  X  20036 ...._ 

(OOOM  L  MJIRAY.  1911  KFFERSOi  OAVIS  MGWIAY.  #1002  AAMEW  W  22102. 

lAIKS  E  KMMV.  ONE  FAMUGUI  SQUARE  S0UI14  NASMWION  K  n006  

MRGARP  a  MJRRAY.  600  KW  MaPSHK  AWWE.  MT.  #626  tMSMRKiai  DC  21037.. 

MUMI  L  MRbMr.  1100  MAS  AVE..  M  NASMMCrON  OC  20036 — 

iAWREKE  P  MUn».  6I4S  OU)  DOMMIM  OR  MOiAR  VA  22102 

WD  I  MUT2.  1120  CORRKTCUI  AVt.  RW  KASMRCT*  K  2l03i 

MU.  I  MYEIt.  IISO  inHST.RV.  llIMFU)ORWASHRRnaiOC20l3t.. 
GMY  0  iVEIS.  lOlS  inx  STKET.  MR  WSNRNIION  OC  20036.. 


nmXY  D  MfGEU  t  ASSOQAIES.  lt»  II  SIKH  NW  #12»  NASNRRnOI  DC  2000t- 

AlAR  r  KAfTAl*.  1150  CORRECnCUI  AVERW.  WR  «ASH»eTOR  K  20036 

Oo 

UMOA  l  IWBA.  1616  H  SIKH.  RW  IRASHRCION  K  20006 
PETU  A  MUNAK.  4  NORU)  IMCE  CERTEI  RM  YOIK  RY  10046.. 


JOHN  L  R«ra.  RAKI  AM)  XMMS  fSl  OMKI  9»  BOKTTSMUI X  2KU.. 


Ol.. 
Do.. 
Ol.. 


IMENI  IMn.nRenBNKM)ER0(»TaSANnMOSC0CAMIII... 

Od 

Dd 

JOHN  nHC&  MSH  JR..  17  R  CICIRORn  SIKH  AIUREKM  W  22203.. 

FRANCB  E  MIHAN.  455  FFTH  AWNUE  REV  YORK  RY  10016 

WROYLMDWt.  175OASI.R«r«IASMRCIONK20006.. 

MYHORO  WHWW.  4242  EASIHESI  HWY  C«¥Y  OWSE  MO  20015 — 

MIVNAl  KMCUIIURAI.  CHEMCAIS  ASSN.  1155  ISIH  SI,  RN  WASMMGTON  OC  20005 

man  M  OUR  ASSN.  1730  M  SI.  RN.  #710  IMSMRIGIDN  K  20036 

NATDMl  ASSN  FOR  RUGHOORMOOO  SCMOOIS.  MC  335  LOCUSI  SI  PITIS8URGM  PA  15211 

MIDHl  ASSN  FOR  STOCK  CAR  AUTO  MONG.  RC  (NASCAR).  1101  SmORMY  BOUtiVARO  OAYIONA  8EKH  A  32015. 

MIDMl  ASSN  FOR  IRRFQRHED  StRVCES.  5535  HEMPSTEAD  NAY  SPRNKnElO  VA  22151 

MTDMl  ASSN  OF  Al  IRAFFC  SKOAUStS,  WMEAION  PIA2A  NORIM.  #415  HNEAION  MO  20902 

NAIDIAl  ASSN  OF  AK»n  t  COHMRRCATOS  SUFVUERS.  INC.  23171  MAOSON  imHMCE  CA  90S0S „ 

MIDML  ASSN  OF  CMUN  DRUG  STORES  K.  PO  BOX  1417-049  AUXANORU  VA  22313 

NAIDMl  ASSN  OF  FIDERAl  VEIERMARUNS.  1522  A  SI^NW.  #136  WASNMCION  K  20005.. 


WnONAl  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  CMIHIEN.  C/O  lALOTT.  MCCABE  I  ASSOCUIB  SOO  MARYIANO  AVE..  SW.  302  W. 
RRNG  IMSHM6I0M  OC  20024 

NATDIAl  ASSN  OF  RBEFEROENT  COLUGES  (  UMVERSUKS.  122  C  SI .  NW.  #705  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

MHOMl  ASSN  OF  RGUMNCt  BROROS,  MC.  311  FMSI  ST.  RW.  #7«0  WASHRKTON  K  20001 

NAnOMl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.  1776  F  ST.  NN  MASHRKION  DC  20006 

RATDMl  ASSN  OF  PENSXM  CONSUIIANIS  6  AORMRSIRAnMS,  MC.  359  I  PWES  FfllRY  DO    RE  AIIANTA  GA  30305.... 

NAIOIAL  ASSN  OF  iEAl  ESTATE  RWESTMERT  IRUSIS.  MC.  llOl  17TH  ST.  NRI.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RATWAl  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES,  2011  I  SIREH.  RW,  #601  WASHRKTON  K  20006 

NAIOMl  ASSN  OF  THMMRY  SERVICES.  MC.  119  UUTH  SAMT  ASATH  STREH  AUXANORIA  VA  22314 

NATOMl  ASSN  OF  IRUOI  STOP  OPERATDRS.  MC,  1199  N  FARIFAX  SIREe.  #801  AlEXANORU  VA  22314 

NAIDMl.  ASSN  OF  NMEAI  GROWERS.  415  2N0  ST ,  It  #300  WASMMGTON  OC  20002 

MTXMN.  maty^BM.  ASSN.  3150  SPRRK  ST  FAMFAA  VA  22031 _ 

RATDMl  8R0RER  COUNCR.  1155  ISIM  SI .  RW  WASMRCIQN  K  20005.. 


RATDMl  BUSMESS  ARKRAH  ASSN.  1200  UTH  ST.  «»  WASHMGION  OC  20036 

NATDMt  CAOU  lEliVSON  ASSN.  MC.  1724  MASSACNUStTIS  AVE .  NW  WASHRKTON  DC  20031 

RATDMl  CAITUMEN^  ASSN.  5420  S  QUEBEC  ST  PO  BOK  J469  ENGUWOOO  CO  10155 

RATDMl  OIBENS  COMMUMCATIONS  UJOBY  PO  BOX  1176  IOWA  CITY  lA  52244 

RATDMl  CUM  AM  COAllTDt,  MC.  530  7IH  ST .  SE  WASHMGION  K  20003 

RATDMl  CQAl  ASSN.  CQAl  BLOt  WASHRKTON  K  20036 _ 

NAIDMl  COMM  FOR  dlUENS  M  EDUCAIDI,  WUE  LAKE  VHIACE  GREEN.  #410  COUIRBM  MD  2I0U 

RATDMl  CCMM  ON  SHAU  ISSUE  MDUSTRMl  OEVEIOPMERT  BONOS.  BOX  l  900  SOUTH  1100  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON 

K20036. 
NAIDMl  COMM  TO  PRESERVE  SOCMl  SECURITY  k  HEOCAH,  1300  19IH  STRET,  NW.  #310  WASHNKIDN  K  2003i„.. 

NAIDMl  COHMEaOAl  FMANQ  ASSOOAHON.  225  W  34TH  ST  NEW  YORR  MY  lOOOl 

MIDMl  COTTON  COUNO.  OF  AMER.  PO  BOX  12265  MEMPH6  IN  36182 

MIDMl  COUNCa  OF  AGRCUITURAI  EMPIOYERS.  499  S  CAPITOl  ST.  SW  #411  WASMRCTON  K  20003 

MIDMl  COUNCR  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES,  18W  MASSAOWSEm  NIC.  RW  WASHRKTON  K  20036 

MIDMl  COUNCR  ON  SYNTHETK  FUELS  PROOUCIDI.  1301  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE .  NW.  #325  NASMNGTOH  K  20e0t.„. 

MIDMl  ELfCTRCAL  MFGRS  ASSN,  2101  I  SI.  RW  WASHRKTON  DC  20037 

MTDMl  FHWATDI  OF  FHltRAl  EMPLOYEES,  2020  «  SI .  RW.  #200  WASHRKTON  K  20001 

MIDMl  FEDERAIDI  OF  MOEPENOCNI  BUSMte.  150  W  20TH  AVE.  SAN  MATEO  CA  94403 „ 

MTDMl  FERTU2ER  SOLUTONS  ASSN.  8823  NORTH  INDUSTRIAL  KM)  PEORU  I.  61615 


MIDMl  FOOO  PROCESSORS  ASSN.  1401  NEW  YORH  AVENUE.  RW  #400  WASHRKTON  OC  2000S 

MTDMl  FOREIGN  IRAOE  COUNCR,  Mt  100  EAST  42NO  SI  NEW  YORK  RY  10017 .„ 

MIDMl  GMM  I  FEED  ASSR.  725  15IH  SI .  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20005 _. 

MIDMl  GRANGE.  1616  H  ST.  RW  WASHRKTON  K  20006 

MTDMl  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  US.  ONE  MASSM3«JSETTS  AVI   NW  WASHRKTON  K  20001 _... 

MTDMl  HEAim  CARE  FNMRCMG  ASSN.  PO  BOX  946  HCUY  mi  K  32017 

MTDMl  MDUSTRML  IRANSFORIAIDI  lEACUE.  1090  VEiMNT  AVE .  NW.  #410  WASHNKIDN  K  20805.. 

MIDML  IfAGUE  OF  POSTMASTERS  OF  THE  U  S .  1023  NORTH  ROYAL  STREr  ALEXANORU  VA  22314 

MIDML  LEASED  HOUSNK  ASSN.  230O  M  SI .  NW.  #260  WASHRKTON  K  20037  

MTDMl  MU  PRODUCERS  FED.  1840  WUON  BlVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

MIDML  MOTORSPORTS  COMM  OF  ICCUS.  1500  SKOU  BOULEVARD.  #101  NORTHBROOR  H  60062 „.. 

MIDML  MUin  HOUSING  COUNCH.  1150  17111  SIREF.  NW  #306  WASHMGION  K  20036 

MIDML  OFFCE  MACHME  DEAURS  ASS0CUI10N.  110  UVEIY  BLVD .  P  0  BOX  707  WOOD  DALE  1  80in._ 

MIDMl  PARXRK  ASSOCIATION.  1112  16TH  SI .  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036 

MIDMl  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN.  110  MARYIANO  AVE..  RE.  #401  NUMMGION  DC  20002 -„ 

MTDMl  PEST  CORINOL  ASSN.  IIW  OAK  ST  OUNN  lONMG  VA  22027 


MIDML  PUOUC  AFFAMS  CORP  900  17TM  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006.. 

MIDML  REALTY  CORMRTTU.  2033  «  SI    NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036  

MTDML  KNA8IUTATDI  ASSN.  633  S  WASHMGION  ST  AlEXANORM  V»  22314 __„ 

MTDML  KTAR.  MERCHANTS  ASSN.  1000  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  RW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MTDMl  RFU  ASSN  OF  AMEIBCA.  1600  MffitE  BUNO  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036    

MTDML  MGHI  TO  IWRR  COMM.  8001  BRAOOOCR  HO .  #600  SPRMKFIELO  VA  22160 

MIRMAL  MWL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHNKIDN  OC  20031.. 


EnMfrA3M 


AMBBCAN  BORER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC.. 
ASSOOAinN  OF  BANK  HOLOMG  COS 

amerkan  medical  assn 

pharmacuetkal  manufacturers  assn 

rherndrth 


NAinW  FEDBMnON  OF  MOmROEm  BUSMBS.. 


WTRMAl  ASSN  OF  MNRmaVKRS 

PUOUC  SERVO  COMPANY  OF  NEW  MOIOO 

UTAH  POWER  I  LKHI  CO _ 

BASM  ElECTRK  POWER  COOPERATIVE 

BROIHERHOOO  OF  RAX.WAY  ARUNE  I  SIEAKMP  OOB 

OKTAL  EQURWNI  CORPOHAIKIN 

MIDML  8ETAR.  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  I  OMIPERATM  UMON  OF  ARBRCA... 
GENERAL  OYNAMKS _.„ 


SIAUFFER  CHEMCAl  CO 

MIDML  FOREIGN  TRADE  CDUHOL  MC.. 


SERVKE  EMPLOYEES  MIL  UMON.  AFIOO 

m  SPRMT  COMMUMCAnONS  CORP 

LEAR  SKGUR.  MC/ENERGY  PWOUCIS  DW ...„ 

BROWN  WOOD  KEY  MdCHELl   8  PETTY   (RM:  WIDUl  ASSN  OF  SRMU 
BUSMESS  MVESTMERT  COS.  H  AL  |. 

MTIONAL  RURAL  TELECOM  ASSN 

MIDML  RURAl  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARR  HEBUIIDEIS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  BROAOCASIRK  CO.  MC 

FERWJZER  RBinUTE 

BAYBANRS  MC 

HJTEER  8  MHAUN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSIERK  MC) 

MTDML  GRANGE  „ 

COFFEE  SUGAR  8  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  WC'Z~Z"Z..~ ZiiZZII 

BEVERBGE  8  OMMONO,  PC  (FOR  TEXAS  OR.  8  GAS) . 
FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO  ^ABRUAnON  CORPORATDI  . 
MIDML  BUR  WHOlfSAURS'  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC.. 
OREGON  INLO  C0MM6SHM 
PMLLfS  PETROLEUM  CO 


MCCUTCHEN  OOVU  BROWN  8  ENERSEN  (FOR  AMFAC.  MD „- 

MCCUTOCR  DOYU  BRC-4N  8  ENERSEN  (FOR.  CASIU  8  CMB.  WO  ■ 

MCCUTCHER  OOYU  BROWN  8  ENERSEN  (FDR:  BOHR  MOISriB) 

NILRIEN  8  CO 

NEW  YORK  PUBUC  U8RARY 

FOOO  MARKETMG  MSmUIE 

AMERKAN  ETHCAL  UMON 


MSnNGMOIflt  ELKTRCCOIP.. 
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Orpmatniai  MmduN  f*in 


MTIONAL  RURAL  HOUSING  CMLIDON.  2001  S  ST.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20009 

MTDML  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS  ASSN.  1448  DUKE  SI.  #100  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MTDML  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN.  MC.  ONE  WDRID  TRADE  CENTER.  #4511  NEW  V0«  NY  I0O48.. 

MTDML  SMAU  BUSMESS  ASSN.  1604  K  SI    NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

MTDMl  SRIAU  BUSMESS  INDEX  PR  #1  AITKM  MN  56431 - 

MTIONAl  SOQEIY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINIFRS.  I(?0  UNG  STREH  ALEXANORM  VA  22314- 

MTIONAL  SOFT  ORMK  ASSN.  1101  leiH  ST    flW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36. 


MTIONAL  SOLD  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASS<I   iOTH  FLOOR  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

MIDML  TELEPWONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN  2626  PENNSYIVANIA  AVI    *W  WASHMGION  K  20037 

MTIONAL  TRIE  DEAURS  8  REIREADERS  ASSN   1250  EYE  STRffI  NVK.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

MTIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCMIDI.  1655  H  t*NN  SI    #700  ARLMGION  VA  22209 

MTDML 'AMERK>N  WWIESAU  GROCERS  ASSN.  201  PARK  WASHMGION  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

SUSAN  BMGMM  REAL.  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHMGION  K  20024 

AA«M  )  MEAJ  2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

JEFFREY  NEDELMAN   1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

ALLEM  NtlCt  JR.  1050  ITIH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


Do. 


NUCE  CAIOR  8  ASSOCMTES.  MC.  1050  17TH  STREn.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

Os - - - 

On 

Do - 

Oo - 

STANLEY  NEHMER.  1320  I9TH  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NEIIL  8  COMPANY.  MC,  900  17TH  SI,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do. 


NEIL  MUUiNHOU  SHAW  8  StEGER.  900  17TH  SI.  NN.  #400  WASHMGIDN  OC  20006. 

Do 

Oo 

NELSON  8  YUDM.  1707  H  ST.  NW.  #500  WASHMGION  K  20006 

Oo 

CARWYN  6  NELSON.  #2  MEIROPIU  D« .  SUITE  500  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35209 _ 

MARK  D  NELSON.  1701  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

nOMSC  NELSON,  1920  t(  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 -.. 

SAana  a  nemwow  hiu  betts  t  nash  1220  i9th  si  .  nw,  #302  washrkion  dc  20036.„. 

NETWORK.  806  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  .  NE  WASHRKTON  K  20018 

E  NHN  NEUMANN.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW.  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  INTL  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LMES,  74  IRMHY  PLACE  NEW  YORK  NY  10006. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN.  INC  80  BROAD  STREET.  12TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

LESLIE  F  NEWCOMER  226  W  RITTENHOUSt  SOUAftE  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19103 

NEWMAN  i  HaUINGER.  PC.  1615  L  ST ,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NCHOWS  JOHN  NICHOLS.  1620  EYE  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

THOMAS  MCKELS  1101  14IH  STREET  NW.  #200  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

PAIRCK  J  MIAN.  817  14TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


NISSAN  MOTOR  CORPORATION  IN  U  S  A    1919  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #707  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

Nl  INDUSTRIES  INC.  1230  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10020. 

JOHN  I  N08U.  ONE  AMERKAN  PIA2A  EVANSTON  IL  60201 

BARBARA  D  NOCERA.  955  lENFANT  PIAZA  SW.  #905  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

A  ALLAN  NOE.  1828  I  SWEET.  NW.  #710  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

ROBERT  W  NOUN,  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

WALKER  F  NOUN.  1111  I9TH  ST    NW  9TH  FL  WASHMGION  OC  2O036 

H  CHRISTOPHER  NOLOE.  2501  N  ST    NW  WASHINGION  K  20037 


CHARLES  M  NOONE.  490  LENFANT  PU2A  EAST.  SW,  #3306  WASHMGION  DC  20024 

ROBERT  I  NOOIER  600  MARYUNO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGION  OC  20024 

NORTH  AMERICAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN,  MC.  1600  M  SI ,  NW,  SUITE  610-N  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NORTH  AMERCAN  TELECOMMUNKATDIS  ASSOCUTHN,  2000  M  SI,  NW,  #550  WASHMGION  DC  20036.... 

NORTHEAST  UTUIK  SERVKE  CO.  SEIDEN  ST  RERUN  a  08037 

NOHHERN  lEUCOM.  MC.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SN.  #605  WASHMGION  K  20024 

CLIFFORD  R  NORTHUP.  1120  CONNECIKl/I  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

BMY  JANE  NORVIIU.  600  MARYUNO  AVENUE  SW   #695  WASHMGION  K  20024 

P  MKHAEL  NUGENT.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  S(  WASHMGION  K  28003 

RALPH  0  NURNBERGER.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST .  NW   #412  WASHRKTON  K  20001 

MARK  J  NU22ACO.  7901  WESTPARK  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22102   .' 

DONALD  A  NY8ERG.  1050  UTH  SI    NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  2O036 _ 

KENNETH  E   NYOUIST  8600  BRYN  MAWR  AVENUE  CHKAGO  II  60631 

GEORGE  OBEA  JR.  815  16IH  ST.  NW.  #304  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

COIEMAN  C  OBRKN.  1 709  NEW  YORK  AVE  .  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

JOHN  F  O'BRIEN,  CDNNECTCUT  PETROUUM  COUNQL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  a  06103.. 

RAYMOND  V.  OWEN.  1600  M  ST    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 „.. 

ROSEMARY  I  O'BRIEN,  2550  M  SI .  NW.  #640  WASHINGION  K  20037 ._. 

THOMAS  H  DBRIEN  2600  VNKMM  AVENUE.  NN.  #800  NASHM6I0N  DC  20037 

DAVIDS  OBRYON   1916  NILSON  BLVD  ARLMGION  VA  22201 

SHANNON  OCHESTER.  122  C  STREH.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

JAMES  J  O'CONNELL   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.. 


RICHARD  T  OCONNELL  RKMRO  T  0 CONNEU  (  ASSOCIATES.  INC  3208  TRAVELER  SIREH  FARIFAX  VA  22030.. 

Do    - - 

TERRENCS  M  OCONNELL  II  .  444  N  CAPHa  STREn.  #711  WASHMGION  DC  20001 

WILLIAM  B  OCONNELL  HI  EAST  WACKER  DR  CHKAOO  k  60601 

OCONNOR  8  HANNAN,  1919  PENHSYIVANM  AVL.  NW.  #800  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 

[»:::ZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZZZZIIZZZZIZI!Z~ZZ~I^ 


Dd.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


EaplNV/acM 


MTHHAl  FEDERAIDI  OF  MOEPENOEHT  BUSMESS 

CHEMCAl  MANUFACIVRERS  ASSN.  MC _ _ _. 

GROCERY  MANUFJCTURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC - 

NEECE  CAIOR  8  ASSOCMTES.  MC  (FOR:  ASSOQAIDI  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS 

DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS). 
NEECE  CAIOR  8  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR   MHONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCW- 

TWN] 

NEEa  CAIOR  8  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FDR  SMAU  BUSMESS  UMIEO) 

ASSOQAIDI  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS. 

MTHNAL  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  COMPAMES  (PMDCO) 

MTIONAL  VENTURE  CAPnAL  ASSOQAIDI 

SMAU  BUSMESS  UNITED  . 


SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (SUM)_ 

IEAIV2MC  PRODUCERS  COMMTim 

ARAB  REPUeUC  OF  EGYPT.. 


HASHEMHE  HNGDOM  OF  IDRDAR 

KMGDOM  OF  MOROCCO 

MIDML  COUNCR  SOQAL  SGCUiiilY  MAMGEHENT  /CSK  MC. 

MTNMAl  FARM  8  POWER  EOMKNI  DEAliRS  ASSN. _._. 

SEMOt  EXECUTIVES  ASSN.... 


BUS  TRANSIT  CAUCUS .. 

DNKNSOI FMANOAL  CORP 

METROPOUTAN  PROPERTIES.  MC. 

L  L  DU  PONT  OE  NEMOURS  8  CO.. 

AMERICAN  MMING  CONGRESS _. 

LYKES  BROS  STEAMSHIP  00.  MC..- 


BAITMORE  GAS  8  ELfCIRC  CO.. 


PHRADEUW  MTDMl  BANK 

UnUIY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

AMERKAN  MSI  OF  CERIfH)  PUBUC  ACODUNIANIS. 

AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSN 

AMERCAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UMON,  Aa-OO 


AMERKAN  HOSPIIAl  SUPPLY  COff. 
AMERCAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO.  R|F- 

SIAUFFER  CHEMCAl  CO _. 

REH  RESERVE  ASSN 

EDISON  EUCTRC  MSHTUTE .. 


CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

MIKINAl  ASSR  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  MVCSIIBII  COS... 
AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERAIDI 


19.21905 
lUMJO 


5ML00 


ItSOOOO 


iSTSJO 

■'9JM.00 


300.00 

13il2 

IMOO 


1.700J0 

liOOJO 
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50000 
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30OAI0.0O 

2.00000 
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850.00 

240.00 
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500.00 
5.143.96 
12.7(7  75 


200.00 
1.5001)0 

10000 
2.180.77 

300J0 

ijnuo 

5MM0 


24.725.00 


AMERCAN  BAMBS  ASSN 

MIDUL  FED  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSMESS-. 
ELECIROMC  DATA  SYSIEMS  CORPORATDI ... 
AMBHCAN  BRAU  PUBUC  AFFAHIS  COMM  — 
MIDUL  MACHME  TOa  BUkOERS  ASSN... 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (OHB) 

MHONAL  ROOFMG  CONTRACTORS  ASSN - 

UMTED  PAPERNDRKERS  MTL  UMON - 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSTIIUIIONS 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSDTUTl.. 


MTERMTIOML  TELEPHORE  8  lElfGRAPN  CORPORATDI.. 

CF  MOUSIRIES.  MC 

HARRB  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  CMROPRACTK  ASSN 

CONCERNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERCA 

CONTROL  DAM  CORPORATION.. 


CHOCOUn  IMNUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA. 
MIDUL  CONFECnONERS  ASSN  OF  THE  Ui.. 


KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTMGHOUSE  ELECIRK  CORP).... 

US  UAQUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSHTUTDIS. 

AMERCAN  BUS  ASSN .- 

AMERCAN  INST  OF  CERURED  PUBUC  AOODUNTAMS. 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SX  OF  ASSOCMIWN  EXECUTIVES 

ARMCO,  INC 

ASSOQAIXM  OF  INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  SIAIHNS.  MC. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  8  ACCESSORIES  ASSN. 

CENTURY  MEDIA  CORP 

CITY  OF  MINNEAPOUS 

COMMITIH  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUUTION 

C0MMUNCATD6  COUNSEL 

EUCTRONC  DATA  SYSIEMS  CORfORAIXM „. 

FAIRCHRO  INDUSTRtS,  MC... 
GUSS  PACKAGMG  MStlTUTE.. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PVBnO  BCD. 

HEALTH  CARE  FIHANONG  STUDY  GROUP 

HENNEPIN  COUNTY 

HULES  MEXCANOS,  SA — . 

INOUSTRIAS  NEGROMEX,  SA  DE  CV 

INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  CONNECTKUT 

MVESIMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

1  t  PENNEY  CO.  INC 

JOMI  COMM  OF  KNITWEAR  ASSOCWTHNS 

KMBERLY-CURK  CORP. 


massachusetts  mutual  life  insurance  co.. 

mercedes^n;  of  north  amerca.  inc 

merriu  lynch  8  co,  inc 

mexkan  cement  chamber 

miuer  8  scmroeoer  muncipais,  mc 

mtdml  coal  consumers  auiano 

miunal  comm  for  quality  health  carl.. 

PAQFC  TELESe  GROUP 
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Oi 

Ot 
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Oi 
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Oi- 
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Oi- 
Oi- 
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HMtr  I  OOUY.  KlUM  SOME  FfTiaUM3(  P*  ISnO 

&  H.  ooeaa.  h»  nsgn  wn  muktom  « ;nM . — _ 

■Mmn  C  (HWR.  NO  171M  STHTJM.  #Sa  WSMnW  K  20011 

m  )i  OHO.  1730  ■  ST .  M  wsMroi  K  no» — . 

oa  Mcmn  isi.  re  KB  cs  imshokton  dc  rm* — 

PMUP  H.  OA.  lill  PBOSyiMNA  WONE.  M.  #400  «MSHMGTQN  X  70000.. 

■DMi  0  ouM.  ino  wKsiemsfm  uouLm  rnKtmeim  oc  20030.-. 

MM  i  OMO.  m  15TM  STJf  fMSHOCKM  OC  20005 _ 

t  IW.  OUVB.  1050  17TN  SlffiET.  M.  #650  WSHMGTOM  K  20030... 


NETK  P  OUCY.  1333  m  WVSMK  *«(..  M.  #1100  mSMOMOl  OC  20090- 

cete  ■  asm,  as  e  stwet  imho  f»us  ■>  law 
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GtMu L Ota*. 200 itm sr  wmuns m am 

nOMSI  C  cum,  \m  OOUfY  IMOStM  BIW  KIEAN  VM  22101 . 
»Y  E.  dSOM.  7a  MMieOH  AH.  NEW  yWK  NY  10016 


bmm/om 


OJM  oerAD.  1201  PEHBYIVAHA  AVE..  M).  #300  WASMMERM  DC  20004 

f¥Ke  C  OKTAO.  500  «St  PUllAII  AVt  GREEIMKH  O  0U30 

nOMS  J  0KUL_733  ISTN  SIWTJW  KASWIGTOil  K  20005 

aOGM  FO*  PWtKTOI  t  AOWAMEKIIT  Of  SMAU  TUEPHONE  COS,  2301  ■  SIIST.  M,  #530  KUSNMGRM  K 
20037 

ooGMUAim  or  pkksswmi  ewioyees  of  usoa.  m  1414  s  Buuw;  U.S  otn  or  agmcuituoe  washdktim 

oc  20250. 

nrnvm oourxy.  2020 »  si,  »w  #200  kaswkgto*  k  20000 

tt«A  ]  OOIY.  1150  GOOKIKUT  AVt    NW  #700  KMSHOKTON  DC  20030 

BAMO  S  OSIBWOUT.  1000  MISOM  tOUaUS)  ADUNGTON  VA  22209 

HBEAN  (HAM.  19001  SOUTH  HESTEIM  AH.  TORtANCE  CA  90509 

J  F  OTEOa  IIS  ISIN  STIKT.  NO)  HASMOKTOH  OC  20006 

KEVM  D  on.  1776  F  SIKH.  OW  IMSMM(TOI  K  20006 


nun  A  ouaifTTt  leto  i  sr .  m.  #501 

OJFF  OUSE.  im  a&ACMUSETTS  AVE .  M«  « 


WASHOKTON  K  20030... 


I«ASHMCT(INK2003C.. 

(ZNE I  maata.  iioi  ittx  stdeo.  m  mtsmemii « 20036 

OWEEAS  EDUCAin  ASSOQATOI.  1201  16T>t  STKH  m  WASHKCTON  X  20030.. 
lAa  «  OMEN,  444  NORTM  CACIKX  ST .  IM,  #500  NASHMGTQN  K  20001.. 

TMOMS  )  OWEIK.  PO  BOX  12266  SEATTU  WA  31102 

mim  J  OIIENS,  1745  KFFEISON  DAVB  MGHWAY.  #511  AOUCTOII  IM  22202,. 
0  MY  PAAtO,  1667  (  ST,  M.  #600  WASMCTON  K  20006  

PAcnc  HMMraen  dynaws  coop,  910  fioem  do  #107  saouaknto  ca  9903L.„ 

LEE  •  PAOEII,  PO  BOX  201  TUSA  OR  74102 

NEMY  H.  pake.  1333  MEW  HAMPSHNS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHNKTON  OC  20036.. 

JOW  a  PNAT1EU0.  210  UTTU  FAUS  STItn  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22040 

HENRY  S  PAUU,  201  «  RMSMKION  ST  AUXANORIA  VA  22134 

BRAOUY  0  PAUn.  3231  WYMCRO  ORNE  FAMFAX  VA  22031 - 

PAllMOO  1  CEMEU.  RC,  11  DUPONT  CROt  N«.  #700  HASMRCnM  OC  20030.. 
0» 


PWtfmUL  R6MA«CE  OOWWf  OF  AKRCA... 
SECURmES  KXJSTRV  ASSN - 

safTHut  BEOiiiAN  aw 

US  TEECOMMRCAnONS  SUmjEIS  ASM.. 

■EsnaaaisE  electrc  corp  — 

K«  YORK  UFE  NSURAKE  COMPMY 

FIST  MIOML  BANR  OF  BOSTON  

AKKAN  DENTAL  HYOENETS  ASSN. 

AKKAN  SUPPLY  ASSOQATDN        „.„ 

AMBCAN  NAREHOUSEHErS  ASSOaAIOi.-. 

ASSOCUIUN  OF  FOOD  RRJUSTWS  MC 

STEa  TANK  fSTmm 


TIANSreRTAiai  lANTYERS  ASSfXMTIM 

NATDW  COaanTEE  FOR  POOR  PEOPU 

RSUMNCE  ECOMMCS  SOQETY  OF  ANEKA.. 

AUMNCE  OF  AMEKAN  MURERS    

BECHTa  MIOML  RC 

FOOD  t  HIMB  Sim.  TRAOES  KPT  Aa-Cn.. 

AROCAN  FED  OF  lABOR  6  OdOei  (f  f 

MIOML  RfU  ASSN  OF  AKRCA 

AKRCAN  RNSCO  C0RP0UT10N 

A«  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  UKRCA... 

AMU,  IC 

SANTA  F{  MTUMTOML  CORP'"'I 

■MHn  COMUflCATDS,  RC 

RRGTHERT  COMPANY  RSTTIim  ... 
AUEBCNY  COUNTY  COMMSSR* 
MBRCAN  KM  t  STEa  iSTTTUn 


ASSOCMTOI  OF  mXKSm  RENTAL  ORGANUAIOB- 

AYtMCORP 

OANR  OF  m  nCUM) 

OIEI  RRXSIRY  AUMNCE 


COMOCAl  UNOH  RBURANCE  COBMMB.. 
ODNNECTCUT  BANK  t  TRUST  CORP 

ORJBE  AKRCA  LME.  MC 

GUSS  PKCXAaNG  RKTTIUTE 

MMTHON  WNUFACTUBNG  CO 

MIRROn  00RPOMT10N 

wssACHUSEm  amm  mbpitai.. 

BBUI  MOUSIIY  FOUNDATION 

NORTItNfESIEn  WTUAL  UH _- 

SEARS  ROEBUO  I  CO 

TEXAS  UTUKS  SEMZS.  MC.- 

US  FOOIBAUIEAIU 

US  siEa 

R(SIMQOISEElECI1M:CaRr_ 

TRW,  MC -_ 

ARDBCAN  BANKERS  ASSN ,- 

NORTHROP  CORP 

(2NERAL  WTORS  CORP 


ASSOCUTDI  OF  AKKAN  RMUIQAOS -. 

MELiCN  BANK  RA  AND  KUON  NATOMl  COOP.. 

(aRMMAN  AEROSPAQ  C0NPOMT10N 

OHENSamOK  FCEROAS  CORPOMIW 

DRSa  SELUNG  ASSOCMTOI 


Sim  SERVCE  CENTW  MSTITUTl    

MTBNAL  RUMl  OECIRC  COOPEMIIVE  ASSN.. 

MHONM  GMM  I  FEED  ASSN 

not  t  CD,  MC  

LEiOEUF  1MB  IHBY  t  lidW  (FOR  SMPPOB  COOP  OF  im  RC). 

«TM  MSURANCE  CO 

WERCAN  BANKERS  MSURANCE  OF  FUXNDA 

CENTENRML  MSUMNCE  CORfRNY — 

OMRTER  OAR  MSURANCE 

FIORBTS'  WnMl  MSURANCE  CO j 

FOREMOST  MSUMNCE  CO 

GREAT  AHERCAN  MSURANCE  COMPANY. ., 

MMNEHOMA  MSUMNCE  COMPANY '. 

MMSANTDCO. 


NATOUL  FARKRS  UMON  PROPERTY  I  CASUALTY  MSMANCE  00- 

STAH  FARM  FIRE  ANO  CASUALTY  CO  — 

STATE  FARM  MSURANCE  COMPANY  __ 

STATE  FARM  MUTUAL  AUIOHOBU  MSURANCE  CO 

TMVtUrS  MOEMNITY  OF  RHODE  BUND 

TMVEURS 

PILSBURY  COMPANY 

DYMLECmON  CORPOMTOI 

AHERCAN  PAPER  MSTTTUTt,  MC 

TEXAS  AW  CORP  ANO  OONTMENTAL  Ml  URB. 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPOMTOI 

LEGAL  SfWOS  CORP 


MIOML  FBOAnON  OF  FEDEMl  EHPIOYEES- 

GETTY  OH,  COMPANY 

BENOn  AEROSPACE  SECTOR 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA.  MC 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RWWAY  ABILINE  I  SIEARBMP  OBRS.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MMRJFACTURERS 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

MIOML  RURAL  EUCIRC  COOPEMIM  ASSN 

AKRCAM  AIRIIWS.  INt 


1,60200 
4i0C00 
1345.00 


iOOOOO 


'JJO« 


2jaMS 


2M0O 
3ML00 


JICM 

I5J)I903 
775.01 


1.10000 
I0M.00 


I.AOOOO 

'2jdo.oo 


IJOOOO 
4,S00JO 


3.00000 


2J10000 
1,60000 


1.000JO 


100.00 

■■■(0750 


1^X1.00 
2,00000 

34m 


3.00267 
1,11371 

3,6o6o6 


AKRCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN „.. 

DOUAR  SAVINGS  BANK.  ET  AL.. 
MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  MST.. 
SANTA  FE  MOUSTRf  S.  MC 


PUOtX  SERVCE  COMPANY  OF  ORLAHORW.. 
ATIANTC  RCHFIELO  00 


BEWAMN  L  PAlUMOa  11  OUPONT  CMCU.  M».  #700  WASMMOON  K  20030- 
PETER  i  PANTUSO,  7900  WESTPARR  DRIVE.  #514  MaEAN  VA  22102 - 


AKRKAN  CONG  ON  SURVEY  t  WPP/AHER  SOC  OF  PMOTOOMMnHV.. 

RETMED  OFfCERS  ASSN 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  - 

•MERCAN  SK  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  t  PUStfiHERS 

oemuD  sPRMis  counql  of  the  U  V  MC 

MTOML  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATOI  ASSN    _ 

RJ  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNM  RAPID  TRANSn  DCSIRCr 

HESTMtMOUS  ELECTMC  COOP 

MnOMU  C0»EClO«  ASSN  OF  THE  Oi - 


1,00000 
34000 
3,60000 
2500 
2.12500 
1,00000 


OrpnzMa*  or  MmM  Fta| 


MIJ7 


MMES  E  PANYARO   1346  CHESTHUI   #M0  PHItAOtlPHM  PA  19107 

PAPER80ARD  PACMGMG  COUNCH..  1101  VERMONT  AVE .  NW,  #411  WASMHKION  U  2000S 

G  OlMR  PAPPS,  NJ  PETROUUM  COUNOL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  Nl  00601 

STEPHEN  J  PARADISE.  1100  II  STREH,  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  70006 


2J1$.0S 


OIUS 


429(9 

224  70 


2.15072 


950.11 
32(lt 


HlRSCHtlL  E  PARENT,  460  TWM  CITY  BANK  ONE  RIVERFRONT  PIAQ  NORTH  UTTU  ROCR  «R  72IM-, 

ALAN  A  PARKER.  1050  31ST  STREO,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

JOHN  N  PARKER   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW,  #620  WASHMGTDN  OC  20m. 

CARl  H  PARKS.  633  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  U  200O4 

KEN  PARKLEE.  1441  DUKE  STRET  ALEXANORM  VA  22314 

CHARLES  C  PARTHDGE.  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRMGFIEIO  VA  22151 

MCK  PARTRIDGE.  1014  VME  ST  CMCMMTl  OH  45201 ^^^^^_^ ^.... 

LANOON  PARVM.  5410  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #502  WASHMGTON  X  20015^ 

PASKUS  GORDON  t  HYMAN.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20030 

OAVIO  J  PASSAMANE{*,  4647  FOROES  BOULEVARD  lANHAM  MD  20706 - 

RCHARD  M  PATTERSON.  1800  M  ST .  NW,  #700  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WUIMM  H  PATHRSON,  1331  PENNSYIVANM  AVE  ,  NW  WASHNIGTON  K  20004 

KENTON  H  PATTIE,  3150  SPRING  ST  FARIFAX  VA  22031 

DAVn  J  PATTBON.  1750  K  ST    NW  WASHNIGTON  X  20006 

PATTON  BOOGS  t  BLOW,  2550  M  ST,  WN.  #100  WASHMGION  OC  20037 

0* 
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Do 
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Do 
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Oi - 

Do 

Di 

Do , — 

Do 
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o»Z-;!ZZZZZ!ZZZ~ZZIZZZZZZZ 

Di 

Di 

Oi 

Di 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oi 

Di 
Di 
Di 
Oo 


bmttie/am 


GREATER  PHRADEIPWA  CHAMOER  OF  OOHMERCE.. 


AMERCM  PETROLEUM  MSTITUTL.. 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  ML. 


AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MSITTUTL.. 
ASSOCMTOI  OF  IBAl  LAWYERS - 

MOBR.  OR  OORP  

ALLSTATE  MSURANCE  GROUP - - 

MTOML  MRiAL  LETTER  CMR»r  ASSN..- 
MIOML  ASSN  FOR  UNFORMED  SERVCES- 
KROGER  OOMPARY 
COMMUNCATUNS  COUNSa.  INC.. 

MTOML  MUSC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  MC 

AMVETS _ 

DOW  CHEMCAl  00 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

MTOW  AUDC-VBUAL  ASSN,  MC 

HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA.  NC- 

AM  PRODUCTS  t  CHEMCAIS,  MC , 

AMA  AMBBCA.  MC - — 

AKAI  AMERICA  LTD. 


AUMMUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERXak- 

AMBHCAN  BROADCASIMG  CO.  MC 

AIKRBAN  C0Ufi2  OF  MORTGAGE  ATTOOKYS 

AROCAN  CONGRESS  ON  SURVEYMG  t  MAPPM6- 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CO 

AMERCAN  HOK  PRODUCTS  CO.. 


AMERCAN  MTERMTOML  AUTOMOOU  DEAEOS  RSSi- 

AMERCM  WRmK  ASSN 

AMERCAN  MOVERS  CONFBBCE. 


AHERCAN  PUOLC  POWER  ASSN.. 
AHERCAN  SOC  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES... 
ARMCO,  MC.. 


ASOCUOON  DE  AZUCANEROS  DE  GUATEMALA  .- 
ASSOCMTOI  OF  TRML  LAWYERS  OF  AMBNCA- 

BABCOCK  t  BROWN 

BASC  MDUSTRIES  CUUTOI,  MC. 

C  F  BEAN 

BXXiEN 

BRBTOl-MYERS,  MC 

BURUNGTDN  MDUSIRtS,  RC 

CAUFORNM  STATE  UNIVERSnY 

CARLSON  COMPAMES,  RC 

CARTER-WAILJCE  CO 

CASTU  I  OOOn,  MC... 


CMBSEA  PROPERTY  OWNBS - 

CHCAGO  BOARD  0PIO6  EXCHANGE- 
CHRVSiai  CORPOMTOI.. 


SMOOO 

37500 

500  00 

12J0SJ0 

1,6NJ2 

2J00J0 


OJOOJO 
SOO.IO 
2740 

3i07J0 
4IJ0 


4J0 
7J0 


I.I12.7S 


5.R93J0 


tTMO 


2MJ0 


100 10 


210MI 
IJ30J0 


0ML02 


15047 
2».00 


OJS 


2J4 

2J4 


1(2.43 


OMUTOI  FOR  LOW  MCOK  I  MODERATE  MCDK  HOUSBB.- 

COAUnON  FOR  MIOML  AROTRI 

COLUMBIA.  MC — 

COMWTTQ  OF  RAUOAD  SMPPERS. 


50000 


7(000 

19327 

740 


1.04215 


33500 


30000 


14,37500 

90000 

1.00000 


1.903.04 


2.400.01 
12.21250 


6,00000 
19.762  52 
9.00000 


45090 


1,779 6( 


(03.41 


4.919  36 

10000 


2.00000 


COMPUTER  DEALERS  t  LESSORS  ASSOgMOI.  MC- 

OOUNOl  OF  STATE  CHAHBeS  OF  OOMHOKE 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS.  LID -._ 

ENBBY  RESEARCH  CORPOMTOI 

FUiE  CURED  TOBACCO  COOPEMIRt 

FUR  PHOTO  FRM  USA,  MC 

GEORGM  PAOFC  CORP 

GREAT  LAMS  DREDGE  (  DOCK 

GTESPRRI7 

MYT  MYT  t  LANDAU . 


MTMM  SALES  CORP  OF  AMBBCA. 

HOFFMAN  t  LAROCHL 

EF  HUTTON  UR  MSURANCE  COMPANY... 

CMDUSTRKS 

MSIITUTE  OF  SCRAP  WON  i  STEEL.  MC- 

MTERKDCS,  MC 

OMSON  t  XIHNSON 

KABBI  ALUMINUM  I  CHEMCAl  OORP.-.. 

KENWDOO  U  SA  CORPOMTOI 

lAUNORY  CLEANING  COUNCl 

LOOP,  MC.. 


LOSS  RESOVE  DEDUCnON  COMMmEE 
MASCO,  MC' ~" 


HATSU^A  ELECIRC  CORP  OF  AHEWA- 

HAXBl  CORP  OF  AMBBCA - 

MQ  TELBSMMUNCATOIS.  MC. 

MCMTOSH  FOUNDATION „-. 

MUD  CORPOMTOI — — 


MBKXtCO.. 

HKNNiAN  MSURANCE  ASSN  . 


HITSUOISHI  ELECTRC  SALES  OF  AMBBCA,  MC.. 

MOanA  METALS  CORP 

MXAMCHI  USA  CORP 

MTOML  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUG  STORES 

MTIONAL  ASSN  OF  RHAR.  DRUGGSIS — . 

MTOML  CABU  TELEVISOI  ASSN.  INC -.- 

MTOML  MARME  MFRS  ASSN.- 

MTOML  son  DRMK  ASSN 

NEC  ElECTRONCS  (USA)  MC 

NEW  PROCESS  CO 

NORTH  AMBBCAH  VAN  UHES 

OCEAN  CATCH - 

(X»N  MMERAIS  CO 

ONKYO  U  SA  OORP _- 

OSG  BULK  SHIPS.  INC  . 


OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP 

FENNZaiCO 

nONEER  ELECTRONCS  (USA)  MC 
PPG  MDUSTRIES.  MC 
PROCTBI  t  GAHBLE 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVKES  COUNCR. 
READERS  DKEST  ASSN,  MC. 
REDWOOD  INDUSTRY  PARK  OOMM. 

REPUBLMUE  OHAHI 

RHAIL  MDUSTRY  TRADE  ACIOI  COAUTOI 
RnAIL  TAX  COMMITTEE 
RCE  MRJiRS' ASSN. 
ROCXWEU  MTERMHONAL  CORP 
RORER  CROUP.  MC 


(OSJO 

.70 


14.10 


13OJ0O 


SIOJO 


447J0 


4.10 


112i0 


auo 

2tlO 


20J0 
2J4 


2JI 


2Jt 


2J4 


400.S0 


2.14 
2J4 


40Jn 


UO 


(SOJO 


500JO 
504iO 


2i0 


1,179.00 


5Z"Z"Z~;ZZ;Z""""I-!Z"""!..;..!; Isansuielecironcsoorp 


2J4 


444.01 
214 


2J4 


10740 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1985 
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to.. 
to.. 


r  i  «w.  ii?5  m  suKT  ••.  tva  mamem  k  ?oo»-„ — 

tm.  wsiws  MonxY  t  wauh.  sth  FiooR  11)50  news  xradoi  sr.. 


K2M7. 


to. 

to. 


wimm  %  WRSON.  nii  wfismnns  m..  tm 


NUWEBS 

D«  - 

\mn  i  PIMJO.  2111  tBDtWIfll  AVtllUt  AUMMMA  VA  2ni4 

mam)  a  mvsor.  iais  asna  myk  n.  #iu  st  ums  m)  63II7. 

MMES  ft  POa  A.  ItU  1(TM  SI.  M  WASMNGTCN  K  TOOM 

LHANN  fOHML  »»0  I  SIKH.  M  mSNMGTai  DC  2(n]«   

PCiroN  RSUKH  ono.  14M  s  xna  sner  aucton  va  ran. — 

OK  PtM.  134i  OfSTWr,  iTHIO  PHUOCimM  M  1J107 

mam.  j  ponkigii.  ik7  e  sncr.  im  imsmmgt(m  k  noo6.. 


khol. 


pmsnvMM  ponBi  i  uwi  co,  2 »  m  sr  AUimo««  pa  isioi 

ocN  paw  104S  31SI  siKn.  m.  «»i  wASwero  k  vxm 

DOMMC  y  PWSAMt  1700  «  SI.  «»  HASHICIW  K  20006 

GKGORV  II  POSAKM.  1M7  (  SI .  PM.  #600  WASMMGTOH  K  200U __ 

pnsm  mn%  caia.  i34«  cuKcncui  a«  .  m  wASHneioN  oc  20036 _ 

PtVU  FOR  M  AWaCAM  WAY  ACIXM  RM.  1424  ISIM  SIKH  Mf.  #MI  HMSHMGNM  K  »MK_ 

PfPffil  t  00RU2M.  1776  «  SI.  »•  NASNMGION  X  20006 

VCm  I  PUN  M  .  1776  HASSMHUSCn  AVI,  M  WASMCION  K  20036... 


pons  ax  SKM  aun  t  mumb.  mo  kmw  am.,  mm.  #1200  wsnnai  oc  mk 

to 

to — 

to 

naiAs  p  pums  a.  laoo  iocaniu  bam  t  misi  BunnK  nw  Horae  piaza  baitmk  m  ?i20i . 
g«Y  J  pumsoN.  453  mm  nnsfr  avuwi,  st  •ashoktoh  dc  20003 _ 

BBKI  KHAtL  PfttTr.  112  SI  CU«  AVH«.  «SI,  #504  nWOMTO.  ONIAMO  •«  Tli 

jcrniY  L  puuwi.  1615  h  si .  m  hashmgion  k  2006? 

UONAM)  PUUIAN.  5999  SIMRSON  AVtNUE  HEUMM  M  2?304 

HAH  PBHWl  PO  BOK  12910  QMUSItM  SC  29142  

6.  simu)  Pianr.  950  lwani  piau.  sn  washmgioh  x  20024 

lAH  M  PORT.  1715  WSSACHUSCm  AVHWE.  NW  WASMMGION  OC  JOOK.. 

SUSAN  PURr.  1025  COMECItUI  AlOUE.  MF IMSHMGIDN  X  20036 

nOMS  D  PESTORRS.  1075  aMWCnCUI  AKNUE.  M,  #1014  WASHKiaN  OC  IMIH.. 

PMUK  s.  PETor  mi  pmisnvAMA  akmk.  m  kmshmgioii  oc  aoo4 

mm  Ptias.  iSs  p  smn,  m  wsmmgion  oc  20004 

PTEBOi  ENGBEIG  t  PdEISIM.  1730  ■  SI .  NW.  #907  WASWKION  K  20031 _. 

GECmSY  G  PEIERSOR.  475  13TH  SIREO.  W.  #1300  WASMWKM  K  2000S 

IMS  L  PEiaSOR,  1750  «  SIKfl  Mt  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

■ARY  B.  PETERS*.  1660  1  ST .  UK  RHSHNGIW  X  20036 

■ARY  JO  PETUSOi.  1957  (  SIREH.  M  MASHRIGTON  K  20006.. 
USSEU  W  PETERSON.  950  IMRB  AWMIE  NEW  YOK  RY  100».. 


SUSAN  f  PETMUNAS.  10?5  CCMECItUI  AVE .  MR,  #214  WASHMGTDM  DC  20036 

■CHAEl  J  PETKNA  JR.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHHCTON  K  20005 ^ 

PETROUURI  MAmTERS  ASSN  OF  MKHCA.  1120  VERMONT  AVE    NW  #1130  WASHMGHM  K  2000!.. 

BRMNI  PETTY.  1901  LSI,  NW.  #702  WASWNGIONK  20036 

lAMES  >  PHAUN.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #535  WASMNKION  X  20036 

PHARHKEUItAl  HANUFACTUREe  ASSN.  1100  ISTH  SIREH.  NW  WASNtKIDN  K  2000S... 

■MSMU  k  PHARR.  6103  AfiOnNOMX  AMARIUO  IX  79106 „.. 

OENNB  J  RfUN.  ONE  TWRMS  ORCli.  NW.  #900  WASHRIGTDN  X  2000i. 

DEBORAH  M  PHUK  1200  NEW  HAMPSMNIE  AVi.  NW.  #320  WASHHCIOH  OC  20030 

DERDRE  B  PNUK.  100  FEOERAl  SIREH  BOSTON  MA  02110  . 

Do 

JGNN  D  PHRi»5.  122  C  ST,  NW.  #750  WASHNCION  X  rm\ 

WIllAM  G  PHUJPS.  D£.  AaOQMES,  OK  402  THRB  SIREH.  St  MMMKIW  DC  20003- 

to . ■ 


to.. 

to 

to.. 


JOAN  PKODU).  1776  >  SIREn.  NW.  #200  WASHMGIW  DC  20006.. 
WD  PnCTT.  400  F1RSI  ST  NNSMRKTDN  X  20001 


PAUIETTE  a  PnCOai.  IIOO  COHNKICUT  AVENUt  NW,  #530  WASNMGTQN  K  20038.. 

aOeERT  R  P«C£,  1701  HTM  SI.  NW  WASMMGIDN  X  20038 

WAYNE  PUCE.  101  CONSTTTUim  AVENUE.  )M  WASMNGION  K  2000U 

PfRSDN  BAU  i  DOWD,  1200  IITH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

to „„. 


to.. 
to.. 

tou. 


PWSON  SEMMES  8  FlNliY.  1054  3ISI  SIIIEr,NW  WASMMGIDN  X  mSl „. 

SIUARI F  PCRSON,  VERNER.  LWFIRI.  BERNHARO.  8  MCPHERSON  1660  L  ST.  NW,  #1100  WASMMGIW  K  20038.. 
DAHi  1.  rtOO  I.  fX..  1750  PENNSYIVANU  AVBHE.  NW  WASNMCTON  DC  200^6 

to _ _.  ,.  ,, 

Do _ „ _. 

PIUSBWtY  MADISaN  8  SUnOl  1687  R  SI..  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 ™_„. 

to _ 

to " 

PWEAPPU  GRMERS  ASSN  Of  HAWAR.  PO  BOX  3829  HONOUUI  M  96813 ZZIZZZI 

VAURIE  F  PNGON.  1724  MASSACMUSfUS  AVENUt  MW  WASMNKION  X  20038 

P«R  8  MAR8URY.  8M  16TH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

to ™™ 


EawMyw/CM 


SANYO  eiKnac  MC _ 

SCXRM&PIDUGH  CO 

SHARP  UKTROMCS  CORP 
SLURRY  ItAISPain  ASSN.. 


SONY  CCRPORADON  Of  ARnCR.. 

SQUR8  CORP  

SI  JOl  MMERAIS  CORP  . 

STATE  Of  LA  DEPT  OF  CDNSERWTOI.. 

SIEPWRRC - 

SIUARI  PHMMACEUTCMS.. 

SmiANIATE  OF  OMAN 

SYSCON  CDRPORAIUN 

TDK  USA  CORP 

nORM  OECIROMCS  CORP 

lOSMIA  AMERCAN.  MC  

US  FtSMERKS  OEVELOPMENI  ASSN 

US  UFISAVOK  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 

UNmo  BRANDS  CO  

UWIED  PUNT  GUARD  WORURS  ASSN ... 

US  JVC  CONPORAIMN _ 

ZEISS  AVRMCS  SYSTEMS.  MC.. 


GUlf  8  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  00  . 
ARBNCAN  lELEPMONE  8  lEUGRAPN  CO- 
ASPRIN  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICA.  MC... 
CAUFORNU  PORTIANO  CEMENT  CO 
GAF  CDWORAHON 

M  LIFE  ISNUNa  COMPANY   

OSlflHONPE  POWER  CORP 

SECURTY  UR  OF  DENVER 

NEC  EliCIRONKS  USA,  MC 

ORWTAl  SOENCES  CORP    

NAUONAl  SPA  8  POOL  MSinUIE.. 

FRKI  CAPim  ASSOCIATES    GAIENAY,  OC _ 

MTOIAl  FEDERATHN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES..-. 

OOHRBN  CAUSE _._ 

HELP,  MC  

GREAHP  PHIlAOElPmA  CHAMBER  OF  COWOCI.. 
ASSOQAIED  GENERA!  CONTRACTORS  OF  JMOKR- 


AMORCAN  EXPRESS. 

CMMDIUSA.MC.. 


SANTA  FE  OBUSIMS,  tC.. 


TEST  MARRETING  GROUP  INC 

IRGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATION  FOR  SAfHY  8  HOMUIY- 

BOERK  CO  _ 

BURUNGION  NORTHERNi  RC 

Kooinoowoo.  OC - 

ORMAI  SYSTEMS.  MC . 


WIYIANO  SAVMCS-SMARE  MSURANCE  CORP 

BENEFOAl  IWIMGEMENI  CORPORAION  OF  AMEMOk.. 

CANADIAN  COALmON  ON  ACS  RAM 

OMMKR  OF  COMMEIO  OF  THE  US ..„ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUWELMG  t  DEVELOPHBn.- 

IMWAM  QUUn  COMPANY,  LTD      

COMHUNKATHNS  SAIELUH  CORP  (COMSAT) 

MTOIAl  TRUST  FOR  MSIORK  PRESRVAHON 

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN 

EBASCO  SERVCES,  MC 


GENERAL  ELECIRii  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PRNAH  PSYCMIATRK  HOSPfTAtS.. 

RDERATED  RESEARCH  CORP 

OISTILLEO  SPWTS  COUNOl  OF  INE  U.l 

fCOO  MARRETING  MSmUIE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  OONTRACnMS  Of  MOBR- 

NAinUL  AUDUBON  SOOEIY _. 

MANVUE  CONP  

COSMETC  TDLETRY  8  FRAGRANCE  ASSN.  MC -. 


MTERNAIUNAL  ASSN  OF  ORILMG  CONIRACIQRS. 
MAPCO  MC 


SOUTHWESIERN  PUDUC  SERVa  CO... 
PAOFC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION.. 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORP 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON  . 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INOEPENOENI  COLLEGES  8  UNNERSmES 

AIR  QUALnY  RESEARCH.  INC 

ASSOQAHON  of  UNV  programs  M  OCCUPA  health  8  SAFETY.. 
ASSOCUnON  OF  UMVERSIY  ENVKONMENTAL  HEALTH  aNIERl.- 

HARVARD  SCKBl  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH ....- 

MHAL  IRAOES  DEPARTMENT  AROO 

MOTOROLA  MC > 

BROTNERMOOO  OF  RAILROAD  SXiNALMEN 

BAinMORE  GAS  8  ELECTRIC  CO.. 


NAnONAl  PARKS  8  CONSERVATBM  ASSN 

UWIED  BROTHERHOW  OF  CARPENTERS  8  RIMERS  Of  AMERCA.. 

DUN  8  BRAOSTRtn  CORP 

EL  POMAR 

INnRNAIWW.  FUTURES  EXCHANGE  (EiERMUOA)  iil)...'-!--™! 

INItX  HOLDINGS  (BERMUDA)  LTD 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CASUAIIY  8  SURETY  AGENTS 

SAIIUJIE  BUSMESS  SYSTEMS 

SECURITIES  MOUSIRY  ASSN 

UNfltD  SATELLITE  COMMUNCATIONS.  MC 

SIX  FLAGS  CORPORATION. 

PAN  AM  ET  AL 

AD  HKCOMM  TOR  RESPONaWTAXPOiJCYiiZZZ;!-;! 

AD  HOC  COMM  OF  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS 

MIEGRAIED  RESOURCES.  MC 

Nl  INDUSTRIES „ 

PRUDENTIAL  LINES  INC 

AMERCAN  PETJliniUM  MSTITUIt- 


MOCPENOENI  STAINLESS  STEEL  WIRE  REDRAWERS.. 

nMB  RAMIRtS  DE  ARELLANO 


NATIONAL  CASU  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC.. 
RRSI  MARYLAND  BANCORP 


I  FIRST  NAIIONAl  BANK  OF  HARYIANO.... 
I IRANSAMERKA  INnPWAY,  MC.  H  AL.. 
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Ottmotni  or  MMduH  Tt»^ 


•JILIAN  MS  mCAUHlY.  1730  H  ST  ,  NW  #703  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

PIAIHS  COnON  GROWERS,  MC,  PO  BOX  3640  LUBSOCH  IX  79452 

PIANNED  PARENTHOOD  OF  NEW  YORK  OIY  INC,  380  SECOND  AVENUE.  IHRIO  FL  NB»  WBl  W  10010 .. 

WYU  W  PUGER.  1730  RHODE  BLAND  AVE    MW  #213  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MDIAEL  POOHOR/ER.  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  #401  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

NANO  POUNOFF,  2000  P  SIREH,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MOIAEl  A  POUNt  1920  N  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

RCHARO  I  POLUCR.  444  NORTH  CAPHOl  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

FRANCES  A  POILAA.  1850  «  ST   NW.  #390  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ALFRED  M  POUARO,  1155  CONNECTICUI  AVE   NW,  #1130  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RAYMOND  I  POPE  2000  L  STRET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PAUIA  D  PORPIIA,  1120  OONNECTBUT  AVE  ,  NW,  7TH  FL  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

PORT  OF  SEATTLE.  PO  BOX  1209  SUHLE  WA  98111 

PHILLIP  PORTE  8  ASSOQATES.  MC.  3845  N  26IH  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22207 

to 

Do  - 

CARa  ALICE  PORTER.  1612  R  ST.  NW.  #1101  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036 

PORTER  WRIGHT  MORRIS  8  ARTHUR  37  WEST  BROAO  SIREH  COLUMBUS  OH  4321S 

SHARON  I  PORINOY225W  34IH  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  1000 1 

lOHN  MCMAEL  POWOERtv  815  16IH  ST  ,  NW  #706  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 __ 

CAIHERME  POWEU.  880  5  PICMIT  STREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 ■^::iii;^ij:-;;,i^ 

POWEU  GOLDSTEIN  fWER  i  MURPHY.  1110  VERMONT  AVE.  NW.  #1050  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  D  POWEU.  1300  19IH  ST    NW  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JANfl  POWER  1620  I  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 -.. 

JOHN  1  POWER,  lis  leiH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 


FREDERO  W  POWERS  ID.  223  PERWETER  CENTER  PARKWAY  PO  BOX  89000  ATUNTA  GA  30330- 

GRAYDON  R  POWERS  IR    1101  16IH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 - 

MTHYS  PRAGER   1420  KING  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

PRAIHER  StfGER  OOaiTTlE  8  FARMER,  1101  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  I  PWn   101  fIRSI  AVE  WAYIAND  MA  02254 

WILLIAM  8  PRENOERGASI,  6215  ttUOGG  DRIVE  MdiAN  VA  22101 - - 

LLOYD  I  PRESIAR,  1811  N  ST  ,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


to 

to.. 


PRESTON  nonBHSON  ElUS  8  HOUkW.  1735  NEW  YORI  AVENUE.  NN.  #500  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

to - - - - 

to 

to -: 

to ^ 

to : 

to..-. - 

to 

to 

to 

to.._ ~ - 

to - 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to.. 

to 

to.. 


KEITH  A  PRETTY.  322  W  OTTAWA  lANSMG  Ml  48933 

BARBARA  I  PRCE.  1825  K  ST ,  NW,  #1107  WASHMGTON  DC  20006- 

lAMES  M  PRKX  PO  BOX  11248  KNOXVUE  IN  37919 

LEE  PRCE   1757  N  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PATRICIA  PRICE   1129  20IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BEVERLY  HINES  PRINa,  1620  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006.. 


Enploytf/Cleni 


AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE.  MC... 


BROWN  8  ROOT.  MC 

OIUEN/IABOR  ENERGY  COALJION.. 
WOMETS  LEGAL  0EFEI6E  FUND.- 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

UMON  CAMP  COtPORAIKM.. 


SECURITY  PACIFIC  NAIIONAl  BANK.. 

ARiF/C  MC 

AMERXiAN  BANKERS  ASSN'::"!^--"! 


AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  RESPOIATDRY  1MERAPT 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  RECORDS  ASSN 

NAiniN.  ASSN  OF  MESCAL  OOIECIQRS  OF  RESPRAIDRY  CME . 

WILDLIFE  lEGSAIIVE  FUND  OF  AMERCA. 

COALITION  FOR  ENVMONMErAL^NERCY  BAIANCE 

NAUOHAl  COMRERCIAL  FMANCE  ASSN 

UNITED  SIEawORKERS  Of  AMER 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSN  OF  THE  U5  (BOATAJi) 

HAYES  MCaOCOMPUIER  PRODUCT,  MC. 

MHONAl  BUSMESS  AKCRAFT  ASN 

VISA  USA  MC.. 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  8  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSTRMl  OWANUAnOMS.. 

sciENTM  APpAMfiisRwire' AaN':ii:i;;i 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PMfESSmAL  ENGMfflB 

BANKERS  ASSN  FDR  FORER*  TRADE 

THERMO  ELECTRON  CORPORAIMN 


TOBACCO  MSirruiL  

DGA  MTERNAHONAL  MC  (FOR  SOOEIE  NAIOMU  DITUOE  ET  DE  COHST  OE 
MOTEURS  DAVIAT10N). 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  MC  (««:  SOFREAVIA) 

THOMSOMSF  DWBON  SYSrWS  ELfCIROMQUt  OF  FRANCE 

AETNA  UFE  8  CASUALTY 

AlASM  LUMBER  8  PULP  CO.  MC/LOUSIANA  PAOflC  OF  (EICHRMN 

ALLEGHANY  CORPORADON 

AMERCAN  MSURANCE  ASSN. _ 

AMERCAN  PRESBENI  UNES 

AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONFBWCt 

BELLINGHAM  COLD  STORAGE 

CAUSTACORP _ 

CHUGACH  NATIVES.  MC.. 


OMUnON  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  Of  MDUSIRW.  THMOOGV .. 
COUNCIL  OF  AMEBCANAAG  SHP  OPERATORS 


EMPIOVERS  aSNSUMNCE  CORP  . 
GRANT  COUNTY  niBUC  UTUITY  DtSIRCI- 

HUOSON  WATERWAYS _ 

MOORE  MOOORRWCK  RESOURCES.  MC.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  DHECIQIS  Of  COWWN  t 

NORTH  WEST  TMBER  ASSN 

PORT  Of  SEAITlf 

sporane  county - 

sunriar  shppmg.  inc 

unnessee  gas  pfelme  00 _ 

iransportahonmsiitute.. 


OOUEGES- 


WESIERN  FOREST  MOUSTRKS  ASSN- 

STANDARD  OIL  00  (MOIANA) 

PWLLR^  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

SKRRACUJB- 


HBCEV^ 


139i2 


1.40(JS 
MOJO 


3,437.<9 
USAJO 

IJIMO 
2.500.00 
4AIO0O 
4J24J0 


3^  JO 
OJfUl 

4WJ0 


UU01I43 


1.2S0il0 

(MOO 
1.250.00 
(JOOOO 


ISJOIOO 


zjoojie 


3S3J( 


SHARON  0  PRM2.  2121  K  STREH.  NW,  #830  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

GWENYTH  PRITCHARO.  600  MARYLAND  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

JOEL  PRITCHARO.  BOGLE  8  GAHS  ONE  THOMAS  QIKIE  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S.. 

to — 

JERRY  C  PRITCHETT,  5410  GROSVENOR  LN  ,  #120  8ETHES0*  MD  20814 

PRO-LIFE  COAC  12,  PO  BOX  7145  MENIO  PARK  CA  94025 

PRO/LVE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  11.  PO  BOX  727  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

SYDNEY  PROBST,  1250  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


PROOOMPEimVE  RAIL  STEERING  COMMinEE.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #410  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

STUART  PROCTOR,  600  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

PfiOFESSKMAL  MANAGERS  ASSN,  PO  BOX  7762,  BEN  FRANKUN  SIATKJN  WASHINGTON  DC  20044 

PROFIT  SHARING  COUNCIL  OF  AMER  20  N  WACKER  DRIVE  CHCAGO  IL  60606 

PROPRIHARY  ASSN,  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVt ,  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PWJDEHIIAL  B«HE  SECURITIES,  INC,  100  GOLD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10272 

JAMES  C  PRUm,  1050  17IH  ST  ,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PRYOR  CASHMAN  SHERMAN  8  aVNN,  410  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

to 


PUBLIC  tMPl.OYEE  DEPARTMENT,  AFLOO,  815  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 

PUBLIC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP,  714  OREGON  BANK  BIDG  319  SW  WASHINGTON  SI  PORTIAND  OR  97204.. 

OAVID  f  PULLEN   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW,  #214  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

lOHN  R  PURCELL  204  t  SIRfET,  NE  WASHMGTON  OC  20002 - 

WILLIAM  E  PURSIEY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SUE  P  PURVIS,  PO  BOX  14042(026)  ST  PETERSBURG  Fl  33733 

EARU  W.  PUTNAM.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 , 

HONMO  PYU  III.  4930  QUEBEC  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016 

RODERI  N  PYU.  PO  BOX  3731  WASHINGION  DC  20007 

to 

JOHN  R  (XJARIIS  JR ,  MORGAN  LEWIS  8  BOCKIUS  1800  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 -.^ 

JAMES  M  auCLEY,  1875  EYE  ST.  NW.  #540  WASHINGTON  X  20096 

WILLIAM  A  QUINIAN.  3045  RWA  RO  RWA  MD  21140 

ARTHUR  LH«MiM.  ibis  ism  iMi.Niii^^^^ 

to 

to — 

to 

PAIRCK  H  guiNN.  499  S  (APlIOl  ST ,  SW,  #411  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

R/R  ASSOCWIES,  2  MARINE  WAY,  SUITE  217  JUNEAU  AK  99801 — 

aiFFORO  RABER,  ONE  MCDONALDS  PIAZA  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521 

ALtX  RAOIN,  2301  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

lESS  A  RAE.  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 


JOHN  D  RAFFAflLJ.  LAW  OFFaS  OF  XWN  D  RAFFAELU  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST .  SW.  #407  WASHMGIDN  DC  20003.. 

to 

to  

ROBERT  A  RAGIAND  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN,  210  7TH  ST,  SE,  #517  WASHINGION  OC  20003 - 

TOM  RAJISBACK.  BLUM  NASH  8  RAILSBACX  1015  18IH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S -. 

to - 

to ;. 

to 


MTL  UMON.  UNITEO  AUTO  AEROSPRQ  8  AGHC  MVIEMBIT  NQMOS . 

FIMNCIAL  (CCOUNTING  fOUNOAIBM 

VISA  USA  INC.. 


STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVCES,  MC 

NADONAl  FEDERATION  OF  MDEPENDENT  BUSINESS.. 
COALITION  FOR  CLEAN  WATER... 


MIERNAimUL  TELECOMMUNCATKINS  SATELLITE  OKAMZAIOI- 
MECHANCAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  OF  AM8I,  MC - 


DISTRLED  SPRITS  COUNOL  Of  THE  U.S- 


AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FB).. 


TEXACO.  MC 

0  EDMUND  aUBB 

POPULATION  CRISIS  COMMmEE.. 


MANVNIE  CORP 

NAIIONAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSN.. 

SHEU  OIL  CORIPANY -..- 

aORIDA  POWER  CORP.. 


AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNCN,  AFl-CX).. 
HOUSTON  UGHTMG  8  POWER  COMPANY .. 

ELKEM  METAIS  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENT  BAKERS  ASSN.. 


NAIXJNAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEVELOPMBU  ASSN  OiAH  AR  ACT  PRQI.. 

CHAMPION  INIERNAIXMAL  CORPORAIION — ... 

NAIIONAL  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN.  MC 

RHAIL  BAKERS  OF  AMERCA 

COOPER  LABORATORIES.  MC 

GOVERNMENT  OF  BELIZE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  REPUBLC  OF  PANARM 

SUGAR  ASSN  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN.. 


NAIIONAL  COUNOL  OF  AGRCULTURAL  EHPIDYERS.. 

Omr  OF  OILUNGHAM 

MCDONALDS  CORP 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  POWER  ASSN 

AMERCAN  COUNQL  OF  UFE  INSURANCE.  MC - 

DEAN  WITTER  REALTY,  INC 


GULF  0»ST  WASTE  DISPOSAL  AUTHORITY 

NATIONAL  CDUNai  FOR  MGHER  LOAN  PROGRAMS.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  ASSN 

INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  CONNECTICUT 

NAICNAL  AGRCULTURAL  CHEMCAL  ASSN.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASIIRS 
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frnWY  IMV  GStUTNB-  KSN.IM  RBT  ST .  M.  #IM  WSMWION  K  2mi . 

RMiwkv  pioGHS  ismun.  700  mm  m»«  sr  tuxMom  v*  m\k 

OAMO  K  Mm.  im  nsT  Mnaw  biumg  ocnor  *  mn _ 

mi  C  [MfK.  1/30  a  STKn  m.  #900  imsimgton  oc  «»3< 

(H.        ..  .  

UIHUn  IMK  METr.  1010  aCCONSN  AVENUE.  M.  «•»  WASMNGIOI  OC  20017.. 

umsm  H  twMu.  3471  n  rEmm.  wMMr,  #sii  fort  uuocihmu  a  333ii~ 

iMKS  0  MWE.  SOO  MRVUM)  AffMIE.  SN.  #607  HUSMMGTON  OC  ?00?4   ._ ..._ 

0  mam,  Mmrar.  po  m  imo  phoemx  w  isooi 

Un  L  USM.  1301  FORT  HUNT  mW  AlOMOM  VA  ?230l 

MGM  MTWSn.  PO  801  3i09  WKOJl  VA  23514  . 


CPO.  L  MUSW  1(19  l*>SS«CHUSrTS  AVt,  NW  WSMMERM  OC  JOW.-..-^.™^-—™--. 
Sr  MUK.  CMnEU-MUR  ASSOCWIES,  MC  lOIS  ISIM  SnST.  M.  #«7  HMSNWRM  K  2000$.. 


Oo.. 
Si- 

k- 
k- 

to.. 

to. 

Dt.. 


&  MM)  UyEUUT.  1025  COMNECTCUT  AVE    NW.  f  »7  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 

Mnwn  axreMToi.  loo  OMmn  dime  nuauu  a  octii .u 

nC  ASSUMnS.  324  FORTH  SIKH,  K  IMSMMGnM  DC  20003 

Do  

Do _ - 

Di _ - 


JUUMI 0  KAD.  IOCS  COMKSS  MEWl,  #500  NBIM  n  70701 .....---_ 

M  mVuM)  AVL.  SN.  *S00  MASHMCnM  K  20S«.. 


DEADW  B  FUMMKMTAl.  MC.  (00 

SYOKY  C  tuan.  NO  10  DUCAMOI  Ct  DAUAS  H  75225 

JOm  K  KCm.  205  DAMGOHU)  ID  AUXMHU  VA  22314 

aOltRT  E  lEDONG.  7315 IMCOKM  AVENUE  acnCSOA  MO  20114 

OMHT  C.  KB).  1101  l(n  ST.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

JO  HEl).  1909  (  STKF.  NW  NltSMMCniN  K  20049 


RED  aoeOflS  TAX  CKOn  ASSSIAICE  GOV.  55  CHARUS  UMMERGH  BIVD.  #CS-101  UMOMMU  NY  11SS3.. 

PMMt  B  Kmt  I7S0  NEW  TORI  AVENUt  NW  NASHMGTDN  K  20006 - 

BENJANM  f  MVEi  1100  17TH  SIIKT.  m  WASHNCTQN  DC  20036 

1  aONAlD  KEVtS.  WAMN6T0N  NATDMl  AlWn  MASMNGTDN  DC  20001 

OH  T  (EGCmS  R.  95  OOOTON  AVE.  PO.  BOX  470  BOONTON  NJ  07005 

KCWB  t  AmiBAM,  1776  II  SIKH.  NW.  #900  WASHMGION  K  20006 , 

KB  (  P«ST.  nil  19IH  STREET.  NW  NASHHCnM  DC  20036 ™ 

KB  1  RBZ.  PC.  ONI  STATE  SIREF  tWtTFORO  O  06103 

CHARlOrTE  REB.  2466  OWTIWI  ROAC  AURORA  I.  60506 

■OMEl  W  REB.  1925  II  STKF.  NW.  #206  WASHRKTOR  DC  2O0O6 

HARRY  0  R8NSCM.  50  BEAU  ST  PO  BOX  39(5  SAN  FRNRaSCO  CA  94119.. 


KISRUMCE  ASSR  OE  AKRCA.  1025  COMCCtCUT  WENUE.  NW.  #512  WASHRKTON  K  20036 _ 

ROIODUS  UMUTD)  FOR  ABORTHN  RXJfTS.  MC.  100  WRYUM)  AVENUE.  NE  WASMNGTOM  K  20002. 

GEORGE  L  KMU.T.  1800NST.NW.  #1040  AUXARORU  VA  20036 _ 

RENOON  CaRTANY.  1439  IWOOE  EUNO  AVE..  NW  WASHMCTDN  K  20005 

Um  W  RENDON  JR.  1439  RHODE  EUND  AVL.  NW  WASMRKTON  DC  20005 .. 

W  W  RBROE.  (9  FOUNTAM  PL    PO  BOX  417  FRAMIFaRI  KY  40602 

DMME  RENHn.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMETDN  K  20036 

RESOURCES  FUe.  MC  110  IdH  ST.  NW.  #B4  WASHRCTDN  K  20006 

KTKD  OFnCBE  ASSN.  201  R  RA9RNCIQN  ST  AUXANDRIA  VA  22314 

BHN  H  RBRB.  74  nSRIY  FUV2  NEW  YOBI  NY  10006... 


VW»T  P  HUSRK.  1025  CONRKTCUT  AVENUEJM.  #1010  WASHRKIDN  R  20036- 

AUN  V.  REUTHER,  1757  N  SIREIT.  NW  WASHRCIDN  K  20036 _ 

AUM  R  lEnG^.  1150  COMEOCUT  ML.  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MARR  L  REY,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

KNEE  KYWNO.  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASMMGICN  K  20006 

MARY  AME  KYNOIOS.  1111  GATEHOUSE  RMD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

FREDEBO  W  IHOOES.  1100  II  STREH.  NW.  #t00  WASHRKTON  DC  20006.. 


BM  I  RHODES.  CUHMMGS  t  UXXWOOD  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #650  WASMNGIW  OC  2000S. 

EDMUNDS  RCE.  444  NORTH  CAfYTOl  ST.  NW.  #500  WASNNGTON  DC  20001  . 
BCE  GUOOOE  KSEMCH.  3046  ROOSEVELT  STREF  DETROIT  Ml  4S2I6.. 

GRAQ  OUN  Wa.  600  HARYUND  AVE..  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

lOB  D  BCE.  1201  PENNSYIVANH  AVNEUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 
M  LEE  BCE.  1110  WRHONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


THERON  J  BCE.  17»  KNNSYIVMU  AVt.  NW.  #900  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 
iARB  E.  BCH  IL  1025  CONNECItUT  AVE..  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


HCHMO  BCHUK  BUSS.  CRATT  (  BCHAROS  1050  THOMAS  JEFEERSON  SIREET,  NW.  (IM  R 

STACY  OCHAMS,  1015  15TH  ST^  NW.  #102  WASHNGTON  K  2O0O5 

AUN  H  nOMBSON.  2301  M  St,  NW  WASRNGTDN  DC  20037 

DONNA  aRJRMDSON.  1101  14TH  STREH.  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

DOUGUS  i  nCHARtSON.  2001  N6C0NSM  AIORJE.  NW,  #1W  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

DOUGUS  C  ROWBSON.  1957  E  STREF,  NW  WAaRNCfON  OC  20006 

BHN  C  nCHAROSON.  520  HADGON  AVENUE  NEW  YORX  NY  10O22 


K  20007.. 


I  0  aOIARDSON.  815  KIM  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

106  RCNERSON  1724  HASSM3IUSETTS  AVENUE  PIW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003S. 
US  RRjna.  IMl  SPEEDWAY  BOUUVARO  DAYTONA  BEACH  a  32015.. 

Oo 

LARRY  D  aCMROS.  1200  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BOY  NOa  mUL  S630  W  BROAD  ST  BCHMMO  VA  23230 

LOWEU  J  RBGEWAY.  NORTH  DAWTA  PETRCUUM  COUNCR  PO.  BOX  13H 

I  GH)M2  BEOa.  1600  M  STHF.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

E.  PHNF  BGGM.  1(01 1  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PAT  RtfY.  2020  II  ST .  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

SUSAN  nUY,  1  ISO  17TH  STREF.  NW.  #306  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 
MARR  AUN  BUNG.  110  MARYUND  AVENUE.  W.  #409  WASHMGTON  DC  20002. 
DAU  P  nORDAN,  3900  WGCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20016. 
HEWN  J.  BOROAN.  17W  II  ST..  Ml.  #1204  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

BHN  t  BPPEY.  730  ISTH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200O5 

BSEUl  t  PRESSliR.  2033  M  STREF.  NW.  #504  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CAROL  A.  nSHER.  mi  MASSACHUSFTS  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
1  BSSO.  511  C  STRUT.  «  WASHWGTDN  DC  20002. 


N0JHa2_ 


iARB  L  BICME  t«SaCMTES.  499  1  CM>nOl  ST.  SW.  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20003. 

•     Dl _ 


Os 

Do. 

Do.. 


JEANNE  H.  BTCME.  llSt  (  STREF.  NW  NKNMGTON  K  20006 _ 

SIABI  BTCME.  1220  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 _ 

PMUJP  W  BVERS.  1050  17TN  ST.  NW  #500  WASMNGTON  K  20036... 
RM  MOUSTBES.  MC.  1100  REYNOUB  BIVO  NMSTON-SAUM  NC  27U(_ 
ROBERT  ROACH.  21J  0  ST ,  S£  WASHMGION  DC  20003 „. 

wi  Roaans  t  associates.  2224  pembrooue  denton  ix  7(201 

Do .  .  . 

8RA0UY  H  IKBERIS.  1899  L  STKF  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 


MCHAEl  A  ROBERTS.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASMNCTOH  K  2000S.. 
PATBOA  L  ROBERTS.  U25  X  SI.  NW,  #1107  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


Eowbrw/Owl 


WM.T  D6NEY  PROOUCTBNS. 


lAffE  SMDB  RAin  t  HOER.  Pt... 

SKEl  RMS  BOUY  FRASH  t  WYSE  (FOR  ASSOQATRM  »  0 1 C  OOURIKS). 

SIOEl  BVES  BOUY  FRASER  *  WYSE  (FOR  PAOfXXlRP) 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMEBCA.  MC 

ABEBSERV.  MC „.„ „ 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  HC 

SAIT  BVER  PROJECT 


NCRFOU  SOUTMEim  CORPORATBN... 

ARKBCAN  PAPER  MSI,  MC 

AiGONOUM  GAS  TUUCH^nN  . 
ARHCAN  NUCUAR  EKM^T  COUHtt.. 
LTV  AEROSMCEt  DEFENSE  CO. 

NEW  ENGUNO  LJfE 

PITNEY  BOWES 

RIfTE  PETROUUB  CO.. 

TEXAS  A«  CORP 

TEXAS  UnUTIS  SERVO. 
WESTMGHOUSE  aMP.._. 
ASHUNO  OR.  MC. 


lANGGR  t  AR0051D0R  BULRORO 

CHRAGO  I  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSKBTATRN  OORP .. 

DEIAWAK  OTSEGO  SYSTEM 

GENESEE  1  WYOMMG  CORP 

PITTSBURG  t  SHAWMUT  RAIUOM) 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  OORP '. 


SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SHELLERS  AS9N_ 

mom.  ASSN  OF  rfar  druggets  .__ 

SHPPERS  NATBNAL  FREIGHT  OJM 

NATDWL  son  DRMR  ASSN 

ARKBCAR  ASSN  OF  RETMEO  ffitSONS 


NEW  YORK  SMPPING  ASSN..  MC 

BuniY  6  OMR  UAF  TOBACCO  iiran  < 

U.S  ARl  MC 


REPUBUC  OF  MCAMGIM..... 
EOGONELECTRCMSniUIE. 

WESUYAN  UNIVERSITY 

MOTOKUMC 

AUiANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 
BECHTEl  POWER  CORra)ATION„ 


AMEMCAN  ENBBY  PROOUCTSv  MC. 


RENOON  COMPANY 

KENIUCXY  BIUOAO  ASSN 

ASSOCUnON  OF  AMERCAN  PUBUSHERS.. 


NEW  YORR  COMM  OF  Mil  COMB  OF  PASSENGER  UNES. 

METROFOUTAH  MSURANCE  COS -^i™---. 

UMTED  AUTO.  AEROSPWE  6  AGBCUITUUU.  NMUMENT  WOMSB... 

PROFWFARY  ASSN 

MTBNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

NATOM.  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS „ 

AMERICAN  AUTOBOBIU  ASSN 

DOOOYEAR  T»»  t  RUBBER  CO 

AUIANCE  FOR  OiAN  ENERGY.  UMON  PACIFIC  RARRQAO 

AMEBCAN  HOSPIIAl  ASSN 


AtnCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

CORIROl  DATA  CORnOATOI 

SNnURDERS  COUNCR.  OF  ARBm_ 

CONOCO.  MC 

SHEU  OR  COMPANY 

SRIORSXY  AMCRAF 


AMEBCAN  CONSULTING  ENGMEERS  COUNOl . 

AMEMCAN  PUBUC  POWER  ASSN 

AMEBCAN  NURSES'  ASSN 

GEORESEARCH.  MC 


ASSOOAIEO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMEBCA. _ 

UBOEUF  LAMB  U»Y  (  MACRAE  (FOR  BRITISH  INSURANCE  ASSN  AND  UOYD'S 
OF  LONDON). 

BROnOHOOO  OF  RAR.WAY.  AIRUNE  i  STEAMSHIP  CUBS 

NAIOIAl  CA8U  TEUVBRIN  ASSN.  MC 

NATIONAl  ASSN  FOR  STOCK  CAR  AUTO  RACING,  MC  (NASCAR) 

NATOIAl  HOTORSPORTS  COMMmEE  OF  ACOB.  FH.  MC 

AMEBCAN  PSYCHOtOGICAl  ASSN 

LAWYERS  mU  MSURANCE  CORP __, 

AMEBCAN  PFROUUM  INST 


JNTERNATHNAl  lEUPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATXIN 

AMEBOW  UGION 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  fEDEMi  EMKbYEEsi;i;;;zz;:zzzizz 

NATXMAL  MUin  HOUSMG  COUNOL 

NATXJNAl.  PEAO  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GULf  OIL  CORP 

ASS0C1ATX3N  Of  BANK  HOtDMC  COS 

PROFESSRMAl  MANAGERS'  ASSN „ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBUSHERS 

CONTMENTAl  ASSN  OF  KSOIUTE  EMPLOYERS  (tA.R.t).... 

GAMMG  MDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  NEVADA.  INC 

GDUIEN  NUGGF,  INC 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  OFF  TRACK  BETTING.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  Of^OMETRISTS  t  OPHCUNS.  MC.. 

NEVADA  RESORT  ASSN 

AMERCAN  COUNCU  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  MC 

AMEBCAN  PETROUUB  MSI - 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY __ 


ENVIRONMENTAL  FOUCY  INSTITUTi.. 

J  W  BATESON  1  CO.  INC 

TEXAS  UnilTIES  SERVICES.  MC.. 


AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES... 

AMERX>N  ACADEMY  Of  OfUTHALMOlOGY 

PHRilPS  PETROIEUM  COMPANY 


1.09300 
S7.iOO.00 


IJ29.2S 

1,631.00 

iooobd 

5.00000 
1.6(000 


U7&n 


2,000.00 


4,75000 

3B.0OOOO 

17.00000 

750.00 

2.10000 


1.5(200 
700.00 


mm 


ISO  00 

2,000.00 

'4jod6.(io 


3J(000 
3.000.00 


2,50000 
209,55604 


4J00.00 


1,000.00 
ll,(9S3t 
3,2iI25 
1.50000 
200.00 


3,00000 

50000 

3,02573 

'■5,76200 

44250 

1,50000 


500  00 

S33.33 

375.00 

4,00000 

4,moi 


3,00000 

12315 
1.00000 


2,025.00 


(3200 
1.S0O.0O 
11.32200 


1,180(6 


23.75000 
30000 

1.075.00 
663.00 

2,00000 


11.00 


153.0( 
2,0OO.W 
3,000.00 
2.50000 


1.25000 


5000 
112J«i.92 


94S.3( 

72(ld 

2.2(4  50 
5J1944 


2000 


3,72151 
3,94272 
4.028.17 
3.(4190 
3,(4190 


1.41200 
ISOJM 


S38tS 

17500 


14265 
(.91927 


984  88 

20.00000 


1(075 

15000 


10000 


28.65 
18252 
149.00 

1800 


32  Si 

"iS.™ 


Iii2( 


SS6.20 

4,151.10 

216.72 


ISO  00 
49018 


13056 
18500 
7000 
29.16 
9475 


SJS214 


182.94 
21147 
750W 
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Oriaailn  or  MdMM  Rh| 


PEBIY  A  ROBERTS.  8000  FLORSSANI  ST  LOUIS  MO  (313i 

BCHARO  R  ROBERTS,  1899  L  SI .  NW.  #403  WASHMCTON  OC  20036 
MCHARO  W  MBERTS.  100  EAST  42NO  SI  NEW  YOBI  NY  10017 


WRllAM  k  ROBERTS.  444  NORTH  CAflTOl  STREF,  #711  WASHMGION  K  20001 . 

BETTY  S  ROBMSON^1757  N  ST .  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 -— i  — 

CHABiS  AROBMbN  JR .  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20t3(._- 

«NNETH  L  ROBMSON,  1111  N  19IH  STREF.  #700  ARUMGIDN  XA  22209 

THOMAS  EROWSON.  1101  17TH  ST.  BR.  #700  IIWSHMGIDN  0C20M(^..     .        „ 
BOB  JOHN  R0B6ON.  1201  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE,  NW,  #7W  WASHMGION  K  20004.. 

ANTOMETTE  1  ROCHE.  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE  M*  WASHMGTON  K  2003( 

JAMES  ANTHONY  KOk.  1730  M  SIREF,  BR.  #(07  WASHMGTON  K  20M6 

warn.  J  RX9I.  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 __ 

DAW  W  ROOEKR,  3900  WBOONSM  AVENUE.  NW  •ASHMGTON  DC  20016  ....  

ROOEY  OCMSON  SLOAN  ARM  t  R0B8.  PO  BOX  IIK  AlBURQERQUE  NH  87103 

IXIMCY  ROOGERS  1200  NEW  HANPSHIK  AVE..  NW,  #320  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

JACK  E  ROEBEL  712  COMMERCE  BIDG  127  W  BERRY  STREF  FORT  WAYNE  M  46102. 

WILU  ROELU.  VOUART  BROTHERS,  MC  120  WAU  ST  NEW  YORR  NY  10005 

ROGERS  I  WEUS,  1737  H  STHF  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

Do - — 


Di.. 
to. 
to.. 
k_ 
to.. 
to_ 
to_ 
to_ 
to.. 
to.. 
to_ 
to. 
to., 
to. 
Do. 


BBJCE  N  ROGERS.  1(60  L  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 
DONAUI  L  ROGERS.  730  15IN  ST^  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005,. 


ESTELLi  H  ROGERS,  1350  NEW  YIImI  AVENUE,  NW^300  WASHMGTON  K  21005.. 
JAMES  T  ROGERS.  311  FRST  STIQT.  NW  WMMJGTpN  DCJ 


;  20001.. 


XEITH  ROGERS.  47  LAFAYETTE  PEACE.  APT  (0  GREENWEN  CT  06(30 . 
NANa  ROGERS.  815  16IH  STREF,  BR  WASMNGTON  K  20006.. 


iaOmlOmi 


CARDU  M  ROGM.  1800  N  STREF.  MR.  #1030  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

to 

PEia  KBOF,  122  C  SIWI.  B»,  #750  WASMNGTON  K  20001  ^^... 
BOiMO  A^  MMWCH.  1(25  I  ST.  MR,  #809  NASMNGIDN  DC  20006... 
JACK  BUMS,  1201  ISTH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


OM  f  MMH  H.  IJn  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE,  NW,  #350  WASMNGTON  K  20036. 
KENNETH  S  MUSION  JR  ,  1619  HASSACHUSElfS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

M»Ma  J  MBNG,  1150  I  STREF,  B»  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

PREO  8.  RJONEY.  1050  OOHNECIKUT  AVt.  m.  \m  fL  WASHMGION  DC  20036.... 

to_ 
to. 
to_ 
to„ 
to. 
to.. 


XWN  C  MXUS,  1333  NEW  HABPSMRE  AVE,  MR,  #1001  WASMNGTON  K  20036 __.. 

UYWOND  W  BKR,  1(01  DURE  STREF  AUXANDRIA  VA  22314 _^_-_ 

ROSE  SCHMBT  CHABIAN  DUFF  I  HASUY,  1825  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #300  WASMNGTON  K  20006.. 

LOUSE  L  BSEMAN.  1620  I  ST,  NW,  #(03  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

BURT  ROSEN,  17«  PENNSYIVANNI  AVt,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

USTER  L  KiSEN.  1025  VEBRONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #500  WASMNGTON  OC  20005 

DAW)  B  ROSENAUER,  1317  F  STKF.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

Oo 

to 


to_ 
to_ 
to.. 


to.. 


BCHARO  BBENBMIM,  6ii  THRO  AVt,  4TH  fL  NEW  VOM  NY  10017... 

SARA  ROSENBAUM.  122  C  SIREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 ....' 

ROGER  C  ROSENDM,  2001  S  ST..  MR.  #310  WASHMGION  K  20009.. 

ROSES,  MC.  1152  HASUn  MW  PO  BOX  99  HASIETT  Ml  4S840 

Kt  RdSS.  PO  BOX  15t2  UTTU  BKK  AR  72201 . 


JOHN  W  KSS.  425  13TH  SHEF.  BR,  #1032  WASMNGTON  K  20004 

WKUAM  f  ROSS,  SOUTH  CJMMM  PETROUUM  COUNCIL  716  KEENAN  BliXl  COUJMBIA  X  29201.__ 

LESLEY  A  ROSSE.  1220  L  ST.,  NW,  5TH  fL  WASHMGION  K  20005 

ALAN  J  ROm  SI>IEGEl  1  MCOURMK)  2600  VWGMIA  AVEJM  WASHMCTON  DC  20O37 

BARRY  N  ROIH,  1120  20TH  STREF.  B»,  #700  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

SAMUEL  A.  BUM.  1615  H  SIREF,  NW  W/SwGION  OC  20062 

XIHN  C  ROTHER.  1909  K  STREF,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20049. 


EDWM  ROTHSCMU),  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVt,  NWJI401  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

OONAU)  D  MMNOS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PETmUUM  UlRiai  PO  BOX  669  PIERK  SO  57501 

MKHAEl  a  ROUSH,  CAPITAL  GAUERY  EAST,  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVL  WASHMGION  K  20024„ 

EUGENE  f.  ROWAN,  1156  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

JOHN  W  ROWIANO.  5025  WBCOWM  AVt,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

ROXION.  MC  2000  S  EADS  SIREF,  #1003  ARIMGION  VA  22202.. 


ROBERT  S  MJYER,  ROYER  (  SHACKNAI  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  WN  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

Oo 

to — - "•■• 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to _ - 

Do 
Do 


15086 


lOBI  I  fi02EN.  IBB  16TH  ST.,  B»  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

ERC  M  RUBIN,  RUBM  WINSTON  t  DIERCKS  1730  M  ST.  NW.  #708  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 

JAMES  S  RUBIN.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  HW,  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PAUL  M  RUDEN.  WILNER  t.  SCHEMER  1200  NEW  HAMPSMffi  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  2003i 

BARBARA  A^  RUDOLPH.  1901  N  FORT  NYtR  DRIVE.  #302  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 _ 

CAMIUE  KEARNS  RUDY.  1346  CHESTNUT.  #800  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19107 

HENRY  C  RUEMPUR.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIK  AVENUE.  NW.  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  2003i ._. 

NCHOIAS  L  RUGGIEK.  1667  R  STKF.  NW,  #410  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 _. 

MORGAN  S  BJPH.  4647  FORBES  BOUUVARO  lANHAM  MO  20706 .^. _- 

DOMENC  R  RUSOO.  6TM  aOOR  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 — 

BARRY  BJSSELL  1101  16TM  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 ~ 

DOROTHEA  L  RUSSELL,  1120  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


EMERSON  ELECTRC  CD 

OUTOOOR  AMERnSMG  ASSOaAm  or  AMEBCR,  MC . 
NATHNAl  FOREIGN  IRAK  COUNOL  MC. 


KEEFE  COMPANY  (fOR  WBTMGHOUSE  BECTBC  CORI') ,_ 

UMIH)  AUTO,  AEROGPAQ  t  WBCULTUMl  maKNT  WORe&. 

NATHMAL  BNIAL  EUCIBC  COOPBHTM  ASSN .„ 

NATDML  ASSN  OF  fEOERAL  CREOTI  UMOHS 

NATBNAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MVESIBENI  TRUSTS,  MC- 

MU  t  INOWITON,  MC 

GA IH9M01OGB,  MC. 


MONTNM  POWER  CO  AND  WMSMHnON  HOB  POBB  00. 

ABEBCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

FEDERAL  NAIBML  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

MVWO  TBBE _ 

GENERAL  MSTWBBn  OORWRAIBN. 

SHEF  BFAL  WOaOS  HB^ATES  HEALTH  t  lENBII  TMBI.. 

COFFEL  SUGAR  (  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

CEMENTOS  ANAHUAC  Oa  (JOlfO,  SA 

U2  CLAaORK,  MC 

DESERT  PM/a.MC.. 


FMN2M.  FRB)  T  XM  C  t  asm  S. . 

WlilAH  ANTHONY  HOGAN 

MTERNOOR  TRADE  RC . 


KAMEHABEHA  SCHOOLS/BERMCE  P.  HSHOP  ESTAIE-. 

LYNCH  t  CO.,  MC. 


MEMHL  LYNCH  COBRiOOITIES."iC- 


MERBU  LYNCH  MBBARO.. 

MOMRS 1  GWENDOLYN  CAFBTZ  fOUNDATKM.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BEDOMG  MANUFACTURERS.. 

PAN  ABEBCAN  WORU)  SERVKES. 

PABBAS  OORPORAim. 

PFUER,MC. 


lEACHOS  MSURANCE  (  ANNUITY  ASN/OOU£GE  KT.  eOHIB  RW_ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP _ 

ASSOQATm  OF  BANK  HOUWG  COS - -_ __ 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  OBENSE  COUNCR.  MC 

NATURAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

Ui.  TOBACCO  COMPANY.. 


MOUSTRIAL  UNON  OBWIRBH.  AU-OO -. 

HAUCK  I  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  HEARMG  MOUSTBES  ASSN) _. 

HAUCK  I  ASSOCIATES.  MC    (FOR:  NAimAL  ASSN  FOR  CHRO  CARE  BMMS- 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPENOENT  OOUEGES  1  UNNERSmES 

BOCE  CASCADE  CORP     

OVERSEAS  EDUCATHN  ASSN  t  NATUW  HRXXDON  ASSN 

ail8ANR,RA 

AMERCAN  PULPVWW  ASSN 

AMEBCAN  COUNOL  OF  UFE  MSURANCE  IC_ 

ABEBCAN  BON  t  STEE  MSTITUTE 

ASSOCUTUN  OF  ABEBCAN  RAILROADS... 


CALRRNA  PORIUND  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

CRAWFORD  flTTMG  CO _ 

LONE  STAR  MOUSTBES.  MC 

M  UFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 


PAUL  HASTMGS,  JANOFSXY  t  WALKB  (iOR:  SEOURnY  UFE  OF  O0WER). 
AUANIC  BCHFCU)  CO.. 


SOOETY  OF  AMERCAN  flflRISIS 

ANNUAL  CHABJES  POUCY  GROUP 

VISA  U  SA.  MC 

PflZER,  INC 

MILES  LABORATORIES  MC  

R  DUffY  WAU  1  ASSOQATB'.'lW'TFn:  BA^  MC) ... 

R  DUFFY  WAU  6  ASSOOATES.  MC  (FOR:  fOOIWEAR  RFARERS  Of  AMEBCA) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOOATES.  MC   FOR:  JMB  REALTY  OCRP) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t,  ASSOOATES.  MC  (FOR:  LBERIY  WmiAL) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  «  ASSOOATES.  MC   FOR:  LIFE  OF  VB0M»Jl...-.._..._- 

R  DUFFY  WAU  »  ASSOOATES,  MC  (FOR  MORGAN  GUARAtftY  TRUST  W\    .^^ 
R    DUFFY  WAU  6  ASSOOATES.  HC  (FOR   PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACIURBS 

R.  DUFf'f  WAU  I  ASSOOATES,  MC  (FOR:  WME  i  SPMITS  WHOLESALBB  OF 

AMEBCA.  MC). 

MIEGRATED  REStXJRCES.  INC _ 

CHIDKH-S  DEFENSE  FUND 

MIGRANT  MIM.  ACHON  PROGRAN.  MC — 


U.4tlM 
Uli3 

1.4HJB 
MIJR 

l.aiJlO 


J3B.11 


ua.17 


Kva 


im» 


vmuM 


%3iasi 


2.501.00 

2.1«iJS 

If2il 


$.$3150 


UMJt 


IMlM 


2S0JH 
3SI.« 
ISBJI 

ist.aR 
isejB 

3S«J0 
2Se.N 
274.H 
274M 
1.1ML00 


7$i.go 


7$Jt 


5510 
350  K 
200.B) 
15441 


7UJI 
131J2 


IWJO 


SMI 


2J$9li 

IMJI 


7,1HJ2 


156JI 


15400 
1147 


Ti&.n 


IMJO 


NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN. 
AMEBCAN  PETROUUM  MST.. 


AMEBCAN  lANO  DEVELOPMENT  ^!»^:^-^-:ii^-^rs- 
F.  PBICE  UTRJIIES  AUTH  OF  THE  OTY  Of  F.  POCt  F  «L_ 

WUIAMS  COWWRES 

OIAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

AMEBCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

OIUEN/IABOR  EHEB^r  COAUTWN 

AMBRCAN  PETKXBBI  MSI :;;__. 

NATIONAL  FEDEWTION  OF  MDEPENOENT  BUSMESS 

J  C  KNNEY  CO.  INC 

AMALGAMATED  TRANST  UMON,  AR-OO 

GUI6AL  BENTIfCATlON  CORP 

AMEBOIN  MRJTARY  SAUS 

CHRYSLER  MILITARY  SALES  OORP 

OTY  OF  AKRON,  OMO 

FORD.  BFF  t  BURGESS 

HAMiYJJAVBSOR  MUTARY  SALES 

INTERNATIONAL  FUTURES  EXOIANGE . 

INTEX  HOUNNGS  (BOMUOA)  LTD 

MCHIGAN  TRADE  EXCHANGE - — 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP 

SECURITIES  MOUSIRY  ASSOOAinN.. 


MILK  MO  FOUNOAIWN/MTl  ASSN  OF  KI  CREAM  MFIS__... 

LUBMi::niri  of  publx:  lands  for  state  of  ie»  mexbo.. 


OUTDOOR  AOVERTGMG  ASSOOATKIN  OF  AMEBCA.  MC  . 

ALLIED  CORPORATION 

AMEBCAN  SOC  OF  TRAVU  AGENTS 

BEVERLY  ENTERPBSES ^ii^v,^- 

GREATER  PHHAOEIMA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMCIICE. 

CITIBANK.  NA 

JOHNSON  i  XIHNSON 

AMVETS 


iJiOEPENHNT  PETROUUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBCA.. 
NATIONAL  CANDY  WHOIESAURS  ASSN.  MC 


300J0 
30000 


30MI 

30on 

3I0.MI 

300.00 

3J0O.O0 
979.S0 


3.241.45 


2HJI 


INN 
2J00M 


2JS0.M 


$«BI 


3J7$.0e 


500.00 
1.000.00 
6,M)0.00 


BTJl 


2S0iN 


2J36J6 


731J1 


12jOO 


2«.00 


3S3i2 


225.10 
150.47 


40iN 


,h- 


10744 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1985 


OrtauHn  a  Mintal  nil 


HMCY  WSSa.  4«1  SW  WWEH  H.«D  nXTUM)  OR  vm 

«MUr  DUSTAO.  im  HASSNHISnn  AVL.  m  MSHMCnM  DC  2003(.. 

mmn  wi  aura,  p  o  bo  ino,  smouD.  m  sum  . 


1 T  wnoRwi t Ksaaaa.  wt.  vn  t  couRmoust  n.  «iao2 Muemi  w  n»\ 

Od - 

Oi -. 

Od _™;_ 

aUMMMQ  lYM.  list  ISTH  STKH.  W.  #10IS.  mSMMGION  DC  MOS.. 

mm  T  DYM.  i«oo  I  smn.  m  msMMeroi  k  noos 

GKlKt  I  mrM  915  KOCIIEmifll  8UUW  UMLAM)  OH  W113 

JOHN  F  «YM.  1600  ■  STROT.  M)  MASMMCniN  K  TVOi 

JOM  a  mm.  \m  i  smn.  iw  imsmmgton  u  noo6 _ 

JOSEPH  RTM.  sun  320  1200  KM  HMPSHNK  AVE .  IM  NASMMGION  DC  ItUt.. 

PAIMM  RYAN.  I«00  K  STREET.  IM  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

FWM  IM  SAUCER.  HOI  14m  ST.  M  WASHMCTON  OC  20005. 


lAMES  H  SAMMONS.  535  WRra  OUUKM  STRER  OCACD  I  60(10 ....,.,,... 

SAMfRS  SOWaa  t  BRANOENBURG.  PC.  1110  VERRBNT  AVENUE.  MM.  #«00  VMSHMiai  K  2«I0$„ 

SlinO  E  SAIOIERR,  195/  (  SnHT.  RW  IKASHIICTlil  K  20006 

OMUS  t  SAIOUR.  1220  I  STREH  R*  WASHRKTOM  K  20005 

POB  a  SAMUM.  1725  EYE  ST..  m.  #315  (MSHMGIW  DC  20006. ...____ . — 

MRB  D  SAWIt  RBU.  SANTM.  NOV  t  MUEI  900  I7TH  ST.  M)  RMSHHeHM  K  2lint 

to _ 

Oo ..- 

Oa 

Oi _ ^,:,^ — 

OMUS  SAPf.  3S«  TEXAS  CDRRRINCE  TOm  HOHSm  TX  7700?      ... 

■QMID  k  SMUSM.  311  nST  SIRfn.  NM  WASHHCTDN  OC  20001 

a«  1  SATAGAJ.  1250  I  STNEH.  NN.  #500  RMSMHKIW  K  20005 

AUERT  C  SAUNDERS.  1100  15ra  SI.  IM  #900  NASMMGION  K  20005 „ 
nOMS  C  SAWYER.  1125  K  STREET,  NW  NASMMCTON  K  20006 


RGHIT  MVNE  SATR  4545  42NO  iTRET.  W  WASHNCTtlN  K  2001t 

INKS  P  SOW.  15T1t  ^  N  STREETS.  NW  IMSMMGTON  DC  20005. - 

ROaOr  H.  SCARBOWUGM.  1700  PENNSYIVANU  AVE.  NW.  #600  WASHMeiOH  K  2I00L.. 

SIEPMBI  a  SCHAEER.  1100  FRET  MHONAl  BUIDMG  OETROn  ■  412;6.. 

HAM  L  SOWEER.  ASMCStfT  (  GElEl  2000  I  STREH  NW  #700  WASMMEIOi  OC  TOtOi.. 

am.  0  SCHAOER.  1101  15IH  ST  JM  WASMMGTON  X  20005  - 

HUMI T  SOHPMIGM.  1030  15IM  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

C  II  SCMAUERIE.  PC  801  3247  HOUSTON  n  lUii 

lAY  T  SCHIO  JR.  »T  202  206  NORTH  SOIKRVIU  NJ  0M7e 

RCMARO  H  SCMECX.  167  PEUM  W  nOI  ROCNEUi  NY  lOWS.. 


DALE  I  SCMEU.  1919  PENNSYIVAMA  AVI.  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20008.. 


JANE  R  SCMERER.  SUTE  1204  1700  I  STREH.  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006l  . 

JOSEPH  SOCRER.  1101  RORTM  MIORE  ST  AIUNGTDN  VA  27209 

JMWES  T  SOUNGER.  1100  KRCJMTU  BANK  I  TRUST  BIDG  THE  HOPWNS  PLAU  BAIIMCHI  W)  21201.. 

RERNTH  D  SCM.OIIAN.  1600  RHODE  SUNO  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FOREST  S  SCMKUM;  1515  NUOM  BtVD  ARUHGTOH  VA  22209   

nCHAM)  M  SCHHOT  K  .  SUOE  600  1333  NEW  MMVSHRS  AVE .  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20036 

SCHMDEI  MRCON  SEGAl  I  liWIS.  SUTE  1000  1 1 1 1  I9TM  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20036 

Oo 

IHERES*  A.  SCHNEIOEII.  15/5  EYE  STREH  RW  #550  WASHMGIOi  K  2(105 

FRANK  SCHNEUil).  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

SCHRAAM  (  8AD0UE.  15  WEST  CAIRLLO  STREH  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 

lAOl  J  SCMRAM.  SUTE  607  600  MARYUND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20020.. 

MARSHA  SCHRARH.  16M  t  ST.  NW.  #910  WASMMHON  X  20006 

A  nUET  SCHRniTE.  SUITE  500  1133  ISTH  STREP.  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20005 

N  DOMID  SOMOEOER.  WRYUND  PETROIiUM  COUNCR.  60  WEST  ST .  #403  ANNAKUS  I 
MARK  SORJirZ.  1615  H  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20062 


I  21401.. 


W8EIIT  L  SCHUU,  CA)  DWA  PETROIEURI  COUNCR.  1012  FUHNG  BIDG  DB  MMB  W  S030t„ 

WAlrtH  A  SCHURMMN  ■.  1511  NATAUI  JOY  IN  miAH  VA  22101 

i«KS  H  SCMUYIER.  15TH  i  ■  STS .  NW  WASMM6IDM  DC  20005 

DOmU)  H  SCHWAB.  200  MARYIANO  AVE .  NE  WASMMGHM  K  20002.. 
IVNOIEY  ■  SOMAB.  410  ISI  SI .  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  2«g03.. 


SDNMBE  WUMteON  WTItn  MMOE  t  ROaon.  SWIE  302  1000  POKMIK  SI.. 

Do _..._ 

Dl „ 

Dd .„ 


K  20007.. 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


atm  sammi  311  s  abmgoon  streh  arungton  va  22204.. 

aOWB  S0MART2.  aiO  S  POETT  ST  AliXANDRU  VA  22304  . 


STEVE  AARON  SCHWARTZ.  US  ROEDER  ROM)  SUTE  702  SRVER  SPRMG  ■)  20*10... 
RKHARO  S  SCMWEMER.  1150  A  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 
CARl  F  SCMWENSEN.  415  2N0  ST    NE  sun  300  WASMMGTON  K  20002 ..       _.. 
SCemFC  AmiAtUS  MAURS  ASSN.  IIOI  16TM  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

mam.  souua.  8»  s  picwtt  st  auxanoria  va  22304 _. 

HAROIO  B  SCOOGMS.  1101  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20031 

SCOnC0(*>ANY  WC.  66  SUREWATCM  DRIVE  XXMS  SUNO  X2»«U. 

scon  HARRISON  I IKUOO.  2501  M  STREn.  NW.  4ra  FL  NASHMCnR  DC  20037.. 

JARKS  II  scon.  66  SWrWATCH  DRIVE  XXMS  SUNO  SC  29455 

XMNN  scon.  I!75  I  STREH.  NW.  #1107  WASHMGTON  OC  20006  „    _ 

SCRWER  HAU  I THOWSOM,  SUTE  700  1175  EYE  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGIOI  DC  20iOf .. 
to _„_____________„ 


to.. 

to.. 
Do 


Eii«to»«/ClMnt 


FRIENDS  Of  THE  COUWBtt  GORGE 

NATIOHAl  RURAL  ElECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


AMERICAN  ASSN  QE  BOANAlYSIVMIl  SOC  OF  dJNEAl  IM  lEOfi.. 

AHERRMI  COUEGE  Of  RAORXOGY 

AMERICAN  OPTORKTRK  ASSN 

Cn/SPRMT  OORNRUMCAIOS. 

J  C  PENNY  CO.  INC 

RUOBER  MFGRS  ASSN „ 

UK  CARRIERS'  ASSN 

MIERNAIXJNAl  TELEPHONE  I  TlLEGRAm  COIKmini.. 

SOUBeCORP 

GENERAL  MSTIUMENT  CbRPORAini 

AMERKAN  PSYCHIAIRR;  ASSN __. 

AMERKAN  FMNQAL  SERVICES  ASSN 

AMERCAN  KOCAL  ASSN 

AHERCAN  SOC  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES.. 


NKI^tS 


SOOO 


TMOTHY  SCUUY.  25  lOUSUNA  AVENUE.  «W  WASMMGTON  X  20001 

WALHR  J  SC2U0UI.  15  WEST  CARRUO  STREH  SANTA  BARBARA  Ok  13101.. 

EARl  W  SEARS.  PO  BOH  12285  MUPH6  IN  31112 

PAMELA  SEDERHOU.  2828  II  HASXEU  AVI  DALLAS  TX  75204  . 

H  ICHARO  SE0ERT  Rl    1776  F  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006...       

ARMETEAO  I  SELDEN.  SUTE  4400  475  LERFANT  PUZA.  SW  WASHMCTON.  K  20024. 
M  FRANK  SELURS   1615  N  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20062     . 


STANTON  P  SENDER.  633  PENNSYIVANU  AVE    NW  WASMNGTCM  OC  20004         .      . 
STUART  D  SERRM.  IIOO  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20009  .„ 

SERVO  MASTER  MOUSTRCS.  MC.  C/O  OF  lALCOn  MCCA8E  1  ASSOCIATES  600  HARYUWO  AVC.  SW.  302'i"WK 
WASHMGTON  X  20024 

SARAH  SEnON.  1511  >  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

SEVEN  MONTHS  SESSION  FOR  CONGRESS  3306  TEUOWPME  TERRACE  NSTM  IX  7R7H '  ~7" 

SfWARO  t  mSSEL  919  IJTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.    .    .  

Do 

1_H|MB SMELL,  nil  19TM  ST.  NW.  #1102  WASNMGTOR  K  20036 

MM*  FAMWEAINER  1  GERALOSON.  1111  19TH  ST    NW  WASHMGTOK  DC  20031.. 


to., 
to., 
to. 


DONNA  &  SMfFO.  OUUES  MIOMTOMl  ARVQRT  PO.  80R  17309  WASNMCION  K  20OtL.. 
VCTORM  MOnffi  SHAM.  1710  RHODE  SIAND  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20036.... 

JAMES  M  SHAMERGa.  1025  CONNECIXXn  AVE .  NW.  #512  WASHMGTON  X  20036    

SHAMROa  FOODS  CO.  2228  N  BIAO  CANYON  PWXMX  U  85009       

DEBORAH  L  SHANNON.  1150  17TH  ST    NW.  #306  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HARRY  0  SHAPMO.  IMXI  MEROWTU  BANK  t  TRUST  BlOG  TWO  HOWNS  PUU  I 


I  imu 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  ARIERCA 

mOKMI  PETROUUM  RKI  _„ 

COUNOl  OF  EUROPEAN  I  JAPANESE  NAHONAL  SHRVMBS'  ASSN 

GREENS  CREER  XINT  VENTURE 

LORNIAR  PRODUCTDNS ,_ 

NAIXMAL  TOUR  ASSOOATX*.  RC 

NORANOA  EXPIORAIWR,  MC 


REDfKlD  LAND  COMPANY.. 
HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT,  MC... 
WTXINAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN  . 
AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN.. 


PHARRUaUTKAl  MANUFACTUNOB  JI8SL. 

NAHONAL  BROADCASTING  CO 

GCACORP 


NAOONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUIERS  OFIW  OS. . 

APPU  OOMPUItR,  INC 

JAFFE  SNKH)  RAm  I  HEUER.  PC 


AMERXM  FED  OF  lAOOR  t  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSIRMl  ORGAMUIDNS.. 

MINNESOTA  MMMG  (  MANUFACTURING  00 

AMERCAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GENERAL  CORPORAIK* 


AMERICAN  HOECKST  CORPORAIXM- 


GAIX  CORP 

OtEVRON  USA,  MC _ _ 

AMERCAN  ASN  OF  SCMOOl  AOMMCTWORS.. 
MARYUND  SAVMGSJHARE  MSUUNCE  CORP  .. 

NATXMAL  RIFU  ASSOQAIKM  OF  AMERCA 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

ASSOQATION  OF  AMERCAN  PVUSHOS 

SAVM  COmRAIXM „ 

IDYDTA  MOTOR  CORPORATDN 

MSmUTE  OF  HAXm  OF  EXFUSMES  . 

ASSOQAIED  GENERAL  CONTRJCTORS  OF  AKIKR.. 

HtWDRtLJNGCO 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  MC. 


OOHESnC  PETROUUM  COUNOL  MC.. 
AMERCAN  LOGSnS  ASSOCMini-. 
AMERCAN  FflROiUM  MSI 


04AMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S.. 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

POTOMAC  OVERLOOK  ASSOCIATES.. 


NATXINAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BULDERS  OF  TK  U.1 .. 

VETERANS  OF  F0REK9I  WARS  Of  THE  US 

AMERCAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNO. _ 

AMERCAN  GREYHOUND  TRACX  OPERATORS  ASSN ... 

UTCHSIREH  COMPANY 

MOUNTAM  STATES  ENERGY.  MC . 
NATXMAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.. 
NORTHWEST  MIANO  WATERWAYS  COMMHIH .. 
PIASEOU  AMCRAH  CORPORATION 


STATE  OF  OREGON,  CITY  OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON  MHIO.. 
ULJfORNIA  STATE  LANDS  COMMISSION  . 
BOAT  (MMERS  ASSOQATXM  OF  THE  U  S 


MTERNATKMAl  FED  OF  PROFESSXMAL  6  TECHNCAl  nGRKBB.. 

AMERCAN  COUNOl  Of  LIFE  MSURANCE.  MC 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOOATXHi  OF  iW  US..: 
MOEPENOENT  PETROIiUM  ASSOCUnM  OF 

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  MSTTIUIE.  MC 

THAI  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

scon  COMPANY 


PHRUPS  PETROUUM  COHPRNV.. 

CNA  FIMNCIAL  CORP  

CONTINENTAL  AMERCAN  LJFE  MSURANCE  CO 

IEFTERS0N.PIIOT  CORP  AND  SUBSBIARIES 

OOSDtNTAL  LIFE  MSURANCE  CO  OF  CAUFORMA .... 

PROVBENT  LJFE  1  ACQDENT  INSURANCE  CO 

MTIRNATXMAL  BROTMERMOOD  Of  TEAMSIIRS. 

SCHMMM  1  RAOOUE  (FOR  HIW  ORRLMG.  MC).. 

NATKXWL  COnON  COUWX  OF  AMER 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATXM 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 


AMERCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

US    CMAMOER   Of   COMMERCE    (FOR    BUSINESS   ALLIANCE  ON 
COMPETTTION) 

SEARS.  ROEBUOi  AND  OD - 

SLURRY  TEOMOIOGY  ASSN 


ALlOaHGOW- 


aOHOA  POWER  I  UGHT  CO.. 
AGRCUITURAI  PRODUCERS.. 


AMERCAN  SOC  Of  PENS»N  ACTUWKS... 
FRKNOS  or  nc  HOP  MARKETING  ORDER.. 

XXMSONIHRXMS        

PMOC  AM,  MC 

ABBOn  LABORATORIES , 

REMSURANCE  ASSN  Of  ABB.. 


NAinWL  MULTI  HOUSMC  COUNOl 

MRYUNO  SAVINGS-SHARE  MSURANQ  GOV.. 


100.00 
2.S00J0 


IJMOJIO 
■■■"4i3J3 

■"wlS 


6M.(0 

300.00 

3.7StOO 

4.500.00 


4J(0t00 
ITSOlOO 


4AI0.00 
2JI00.00 


4JI0910 
lOJOOOO 
IMIOO 


tOOJO 


icso 

1.100J0 

soooo 

IISlOO 
IJ47J0 


240J0 

unoo 


UiiOJO 


4JM.M 


13»M 
6.40(JC 

7J00.00 
4J00.00 


(J00.S7 


222J0 

UtMO 
IOJOOlOO 
2MNJ0 
3U0(J0 

lUIJO 


"ima 

S.OOO.0O 
5.000.00 

ZJIOlOO 


ISOlOO 


UOOJO 

IJ;43ll4$ 

U.2S0J0 


vsu» 

1.00000 


30120 
21150 
260.20 
38.20 


400 


27749 


87054 
3122 
6(703 
53244 


900 

328  70 
41736 


1230 


30.00 


7899 
54  60 
36L70 


7.10 


02.14 


226J8 

154.57 

1.0(9(0 


4.I09.SI 


1,91793 

S.48(.77 
41(85 


10J30.41 


2.12012 


2J00.0O 

iisib 


2200 
265.95 


7170 

■'moo 


47400 
60500 


41124 

"1.00244 


(2.(5 

......... 

7899 
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Oriaailaii  or  Mvakal  FiN| 


NORMAN  F  SHARP.  1100  17TH  STREH.  NW,  #1201  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

KAREN  OOIMATCN  SHAW  SUITE  920  1100  K  ST   NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 — 

LUTHER  W  SHAW  SUTE  514  1155  15TH  ST    NW  WASMMGTON  X  20005 

SHAW  PinHAN  pons  6  TROWBRIDGE.  1100  M  ST .  NW.  #900-S  WASHMGTON  K  2003L.. 

to - 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to:"":;:izz!zzz";;"!zz;"z:";"zzzzz""~z""z_.. 

SHEA  ( diiwirai  li«w'M''w 

to ^ 


Do 


lAMES  y  SHEAHAN  223  PERIMETER  CTR  PKWY  PO  BOX  89000  ATLANTA  GA  30338.. 

SHEARMAN  t  STERLING  153  EAST  53RO  ST  NEW  YORMY  10005 

Km  I  SHEEHAN,  815  16TH  ST ,  Wtl,  #706  WASHMGTON  X  2O0O6        

PAIROA  Q  SHEEHAN.  1667  K  STREH,  NW,  #410  WASMMGTON  X  20001. 


KATHUEN  SHEEKEY,  3R0  FLOOR  2030  «  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

XXM  P  SHEfTEY,  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRMCflELD  VA  22151 

XMATHAN  R  SMEMER,  410  FRST  ST ,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

SEYMOUR  SHERfT,  1126  WOODWARD  BUXl  WASMMGTON  DC20005     .^^^ 

R  PHUP  SHIMER.  SUTE  405  444  N  CAPITAL  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  ^^1^^^^-^.;^^.. 

SHIPLEY  SMOAK  HENRY  (  HOLDGREIWE  SUTE  820  910  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

Do .._ 

toZ~ZIZZ""ZZ:ZZZIZZZZZIZZZZZ!-" 

to. 
to., 
to.. 


HARVEY  a;  SiiiPiiN.' 1701  PBMSYIVRRIA  JWBRJE.  NW,  #830  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O6.. 
FRED  B  SHIPPtt.  1611  N  KENT  ST,  #800  ARUNGTON  VA  2220? 


SHIPPERS  NATKJNAL  FREXWT  OAMI  COUNOL,  MC,  120  MAM  STREH  HUNTMKTON  NY  11743., 
MARY  FRANCES  SHIAGEL,  SUITE  760  lOSOMNNttTCUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036™ 

ElAME  SHOCAS,  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20001 

SHOOSHAN  I JAOSON.  MC,  1990  M  ST,  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

HARRY  M  SHOOSHAN  M,  1990  M  ST .  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

scon  SMOTWEU,  1619  MASSIORISHTS  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

A  I  SHOWS.  RM  203  1101  COLUMBIA  RO,  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20009 

SAM  F  SHTASEL  1909  K  STREH,  NW  WAWMGTON  X  20049 

X>*  SHUEY  PC  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  IX  77253.. 


EiiN*l|Cr/anl 


OGAR  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC. 
BANKAMERCACORPORATCN.. 


NATXMAL  AGRKUITURAI  CHEMCALS  ASSN 

ASSOCHTKW  FOR  THE  IVROVEMENT  Of  THE  MBSBSVPI  ■« 

ATLAS  MMERALS  OMSRJR 

COMMimE  fOR  PRWATE  EDUOklBN. 

EMERSON  EUCIRC  CO 

MSimiTE  Of  FOREKiN  BANKERS 

MVESIMENT  COMPANY  MST1TUTE . 


MVESIMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  RC. 


MTKMAL  OOMM  ON  SMAU  BSUE  MOUSTWL  OeiBlMBn  flOMS. 
UTRJTY  NUOEAR  WASH  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

aEANOR  A  OARK. 

HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMEMCA 

NABSO),  MC 

REPUBUC  OF  HAITI 

SKMOSALlfi.  MC 

BUSRCSS  ROWDTABU. 


UMTEO  STEaWORKERS  Of  I 
XXMSON  (  JOHNSON 

COMMON  UUSE. 


NAnONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNRDRHED  SBMCB. 


OONSaUOAIEO  EOGON  00  OF  NEW  YORK.  MC 

MAN4U0E  FKR  PVODUCERS  ASSN,  MC 

WESIEm  GWEXNORS  ASSOQATOl 

FEDERATED  DCPI  STORES.  MC „ 

RANGING  ENTERPIBES.  MC 


NMIONAl  COMMmEE  OF  OGCOUKI  SOURmES  BRORBB.. 

STEAORUN  MUTUAL  FUNDS _ 

STEADMAN  SECURITY  CORPORATXM.. 


Ui  -SOUTH  WEST  AFRCA/NAMMA  TRADE  8  CULTURAL 

WBNO  RAD»  AND  WIXM  RADH 

PERN  CENTRAL  CORPORATXM 

AMERCAN  APPAREL  MANUFICTURERS  ASSN.  MC 


UMON  OR  CO  GF  CALIFORNIA. 

AHBBOW  FED  OF  TEACHERl 

ROGERS  U.S  CABUSYSiaE.  MC 


SHOOSHAN  (  MXSON.  MC  (FOR  ROGERS  U.S  0I8USVSIBB,  BO  . 

NATXMAL  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSH -.- 


UWRENQ  E  SRGEL  8283  GREENSBORO  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

JAMES  V  SIENA.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

RONALD  G  SXIS,  C/O  3tt32-06(,  A-1  FCI  BOX  7000  TEXARKANA  Tl  75501 
OAVS)  SRVIR  1600  M  SI.  I  


.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036  . 


STEVEN  W  SRVER.  ROBERTSON.  MONACIE.  EASTAUGM  8  BRADLEY  240  MAS  SI.,  #800  RMEAU  AK  91(02. 

SK.VER  USERS  ASSN,  MC  1717  I  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

SIVERSIHN  t  MUUaS.  1776  K  SI.,  NW  RMSMMGION  K  20006.. 

to 

to 


to. 
to. 

to. 
to.. 


..  P  SHHONS.  PO  BOX  860  VAIUY  FORGE  PA  19482 

GARY  D  SMMS.  1835  K  STREH.  NW,  #515  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 


NEIL  A  SMON,  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #707  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 

PHRJP  SIMON.  2030  M  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

lALMAGE  E  SWPKINS.  100  MDUNA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

Do 

C  KYU  SMVSON,  PO  BOX  3  HOUSTON  TX  77001., 


WUIAM  G  SHIPiON.  SUTE  424  1155  ISffl  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

Do 

to 

to 

ALBERT  M  SMB.  BOX  872  SMITHIOWN  NY  11787. 


^AN  E  SMOAK,  1000  WHSON  BOUUVARO,  #2700  ARUNGTON  VA  2220J ™™... 

RCHARO  L  SINNbn  8  CO,  SUTE  900  ONE  THOMAS  CIRCU.  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20005.. 

Do .- 

JAMES  C  SIVON.  730  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

SKADOEN  ARPS  SUTE  MEAGHER  8  FLOM.  919  18TH  STREH,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006.. 

to 

to. 
Ii- 
to.. 
to.. 


CYNTHIA  ELLX)I  SKIFF.  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHUROI  VA  22047 

WKLIAM  J  SKMNER.  815  15TM  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BARNEY  J  SKLADANY  Xi  ,  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ... 
scon  SKLAR.  1717  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

RUTH  L  SKY,  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122 

F  SUTMSHER  (  ASSOOAIES.  INC,  1102  BELU  VISTA  OR  AUXANORIA  VA  20007. 

ROBERT  G  SLAUGHTER.  2501  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20037 

SCOn  L  SLESMGER,  SUTE  804  1101  Un  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BARRY  S  SLEVM.  1000  POTONW  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

WUIAM  T  SUDER.  15TH  8  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

RONAU)  J  SUNN.  260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 -. 

CATHERINE  REBS  SLOAN,  1990  M  ST ,  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 


XIHN  E  SLOAN  JR .  CAPUAL  GAUiRY  EAST.  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMCTON  K  20024 — 

DAWO  P  SLOANE,  1725  K  STREH,  NW,  #710  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN,  1800  (WMECTXJn  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 — 

SMAU  8USMESS  COUNOL  Of  AMERCA,  INC  PO  BOX  4299  COUJMBUS  GA  31904 

SMAU  BUSMESS  UGBUHVE  COUNOL  1604  K  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

SMC  MTtRNATXlNAL  1820  JEFFERSON  PU  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20036 : 

to 

to 

to 

ELEANOR  SMEAL  t  ASSOOATtS.  2401  VRIGMU  AVE .  NW  #306  WASHMCTON  K  20037 

DONALD  E  SMILEY.  1899  L  ST  ,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  R  SMIRONA.  PO  BOX  5000  CUVEUNO  OH  44101 

CATHERINE  S  SMITH,  1730  «  ST .  WN,  #703  SUITE  209  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DANIEl  T  SMIIM,  PO  BOX  660074  OAUAS  TX  75266.. 


AMUCAN  ASSN  OF  RETMEO  PERSONS. 

BROWNMtFERRB  MOUSTRKS.  RC 

SATEUITE  BUSMESS  SYSTEMS 

AMERICAN  MSTITUIE  Of  ARCWTECIS 


MVESIMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE .. 
ALASKA  PUU  CORP 


ASSOQAIKM  FOR  ADVANCED  UFE  UNDBBMBIMG.. 

BRISroi-MYERS  CO 

f  W  WOOIWORTH  CO. 

FBIBHI  NATXMAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GAIXOORP  

MUSC  CORFORAnON  OF  AMERCA.  MC 


NATXRML  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUHDERS  OF  THE  U.S .. 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  SAVMGS  MSmUIIONS 

CaiAMIEED  CORP 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  Of  ACTUARSS. 

MIERNATHNAL  FRANORSE  ASSN 

COMMON  MUSE 

Aa-oo  HARnw  coMMma.. 


1A80R  HANMaSNI  MARIIIK  COHMniEE.  MC. 

BROWN  8  ROOT,  MC 

FRBI  MBSBSVPI  CORPORATXM 

JRSCRBNaBWPMEin.. 


MBSSSRVI  POWER  8  UGHT  COHMNY.. 

STATE  OF  MBSBSIPPI 

PERFORMANCE  ENGMEERMG.  MC 

TRW,  MC -««.—. 

OAOAND  COUSEUM 

PORT  OF  OAKLAND.. 


804M 

K25.00 

67.50 

S.188J0 


2.2S0J0 
300J0 


7J00J0 


UJSSOI 


10X2.54 
2($.14 
676iS 


10.l(3i8 


2.47SJI0 


140.17 


2J00.00 


aiO.43 


728.11 
4915 


4M0 


22S.00 
1JI07I3 


H).00 


3.474.43 


3.733J4 


1.43(00 


ASSOOAIXW  OF  BANK  HOIDMG  OB... 


AM  PRODUCIS  8  OIEMCAISMC.. 
OIKS  SERVICE  OR  8  GAS  CORP. 

OCEAN  THERMAL  CORP - 

TEXACO.  MC. 


TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY. 
IRCCNIRaUS.  MC. 


AMERCAN  AUT0M06RE  ASSN 

US  PHARWCOPEIAL  CONVENTKM.  MC. 

MOBR.ORO0RP 

SOLAR  ENERGY  MDUSTRIES  ASSN 

UMON  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 


GRUMMAN  AERO  CORP:  O.L  LYNOI  8  ASSOCS..-, 

PWFC  RESOURCES.  MC 

NATXMAL  APARTMENT  ASSN .^.. 

SEIFMAN^  SEMO,  SLTVm  8  MARCUS,  PC  (FOR: 

MmRS  INTL  UNKMj 
NATXMAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUIUXRS  Of  THE  U.S . 
AMBKAM  PAPER  INST.  INC 


UNTIED  FOOD  8  COMMBOAL 


DAVID  S  SMITH,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW,  #1102  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1000  CONNECTCUT  AVENUt  NW.  #304  WASHINGTON  X  20036... 

Do  

EU2A8ETH  M  SMITH,  815  16TH  SI.  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

FREKRCK  P  SMITH  JR .  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW,  #550  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

GORDON  L  SMITH,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20004. 

JAMES  P  SMITH,  2000  L  STREH.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


SHOOSHAN  8  JACKSON,  INC  (FOR  ROGERS  Ui.  CABLESVSTEMS.  MC). 

NATXMAL  FED  Of  MOEPENOENT  BUSMESS. 

NATXMAL  ASSN  Of  WHOIESAUR-OISTRIBUTORS. 


OIPIIOl  AR  MC 

a  SERVICES  CORP 

PIEDMONT  AIRUNES.  INC 

SAfECARO  SERVCES,  INC 

NATXMAL  ORGANUATXM  FOR  WOMEN 

EXXON  CORPORATXM 

OiVELAND  ELECTRC  ILLUMINATING  CO 

AMERCAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE.  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINE  PASSENGERS  ASSN.  MC 

MARTIN  8  SMITH 

NY  METROPOUTAN  IRANSPORTATXM  AGENCY .... 
SANFRANOSCOPVC 


2J0OJI0 
24100.00 
2JI00.00 
4J0000 


IJOOM 
(.000.00 
3ML00 
UI2iO 
1.500.00 

iJsoiS 


(3U4 

1.12100 


300J0 
SOOOO 


1.15000 


(3212 
10334 


(OOO 


04  OS 


200.00 


11332100 
34100.00 


1.S00JRI 

3JI00M 

700.00 


AMALGAMATED  OXITHMG  8  lEXTIU  WORKERS  UMON 
INSTITUTE  Of  MAKERS  OF  EXPIOSIVES 


HIU  8  KNOWLTON,  INC  (FOR  FLORSIS'  TRANSIWRU)  OGIVERY  ASSN) . 
HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMERCA 


25130 
124il 


17.137i6 
9.000.00 
5.277.48 

■■2jsoo.(io 


26J006S 
30.00 

66551 
1MJ8 


162.00 
2100 


20.040.35 

9.00000 

249i5 
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tmti  k  sanx.  919  iin  stket  <m  »(oo  •mshmgtqn  k  natt.. 
emm l  smm.  900  \m smn  m.  #uo  wsMMcnM k mm. 

JOKm  II  SMTH.  1730  «  ST .  M.  #ni3  WSMMETOH  K  ntOi 

HUM  M.  samt  ■.  600  «xnN  im  stwt  iimwimii  «i  35^1 


■DMa  L  sarra.  ss  wuc  suMC.  n  u«po  n  uoi  cuwm) on  miu. 
■owti  p  sami  OS  leokkm  *vt  m  laR  ny  1001; 

MraCM  SWN.  ?«1  MOM  HtmH.  M  WUMCrON  DC  2N37 

aOMlO  t  SMTTH.  »01  «  SIHO.  Mf»  WUMMGTQi  DC  JOtV 

smuw  san.  mm  \m  snor.  «*  msNMinai  u  nojs 


susM  smgn  sami  mt  msmm  mm.  #si4  kuam  v*  ?2ia- 
MLUAM  c  amx.  itso  I  snoT.  m  #1100  (msmciw  oc  noot.. 
mm.  N  samcY.  iis  comktcut  «v(  m  <ms)««t»  dc  m» _ 

mor  l£KH  Smi.  MMD  MUM  (  ASSOCMrES  SIO  C  ST  .  K  WSMKIW  DC  »Mt... 

Do      

HM*  B  SMXCMSSk  1100  17TN  ST    IM   »Xt  WASMWIOI  K  20031 

uarr  s  sronkii.  itzs  ew  si.  «*  «ASMCTai  k  2000i 

Si 


niNMOF  SHTKI.  745  M)  ST .  K  WSNMGTOI  K  2000? 

1 1  9ma.  400  isr  sr.  m.  im  wshktch  k  20001. 

jow  a  smott  m  iwis»i«««»  Ait.  st  sum  20s  mi! _, 

KFOI  MHM  PntCIM  LHSUTm.  PO  HK  3711  GHtGrOM  SnOM 
D  SOUIMM.  iraO  K»  y(M  MfOU.  Mi  NUMMGIW  K  20006 

OHM)  T  soaau  a .  lu;  t  sriEn.  m.  » 1200  numktoi  oc  2000i — 

CMOU  SOMUmO.  2030  a  SnOT.  mi  WSNMGiaa  K  20t3t 

oMMis  n  awn.  som«  i  hwit  pa  onwu  i040  imnui  u  mii- 

SOMBn  CMMKB  MS  SIOH.  ItM  319  SI.  Mi  BMItiai  DC  MU 

Dl. 
Do 
Do 

£  acMMO  soni.  ik;  i  STiitn  m  wasmgtoh  k  20006.. 


SOUTHMSTEM  PUIUT  SWUiC  ASSX   10  DUNCMMN  D  ONUS  n  7J2»- 

CHfWUS  (  SOUTTMRQl.  \t21  (  STHET.  M».  #200  WSNMGTIM  K  70006    

IM  D  SMTZ.  ins  aMStOWSETTS  K^nH.  m  HWaMGlOl  K  20036    ..„ 

SFUMIUID  CAMKB  1  MXMG  ASSDCMTOI.  SUH  616  2200  aU.  D.  MOMNH  W  WW  ~ 

am  F  SPSR  a .  n  16TH  sTvn.  m  iwSHMGnM  dc  toooi 

miMB  C  SHMZ.  3<0S  W  MABMM  HOUSTON  Tl  77027 

JQIM  SHVWCB.  ISOO  PIAMMG  KSEMO  DUNE  aCUM  M  2?in.. 


SPKCa  t  aCOMMD.  2(00  MOM  AVt,  M«  WSMKTON  DC  20037 .._ 

nnus  J  SKA).  1709  m  ran  avn^ue.  m,  »»\  nasmmctor  k  2HH 

LMRYK  SrtUI.  lOlS  ISINST.MI.  il*«>2  WSMWIOI  K  2000S 

JQSm  L  SPUM  a  .  1220  I  STHT.  Mi  WSNanaR  K  2000S 

Pfm  K  9m.  150  EAST  «2«  STKH  «W  »0«  »»  10017 

smxs  aoof  t  nuKsaMimi.  lois  istm  st.  Mi  nasmmetqn  k  2000s. 

EM  C  SPUnO.  TX  aAOQON  BUUM&  iPSM  IISS  15TN  STKT.  Mi  MASHMGIOR  OC  i 

ELSABfTN  A  SQUEGW.  mOU  t  ECIUI  M  IITM  ST   M  WSHMGIOi  K  20006 

SOUK  SAMIEB  «  OBVSn.  1211  PfMBAWMM  MC  1*1  MISMKin  K  2MM 

Do 

Oi 


Do 


JOM  •  SMM.  1«7  E  SI.  Mi  IMSMiBn*  U  20001 

cat  F  ST  ON.  1101  17TH  SIKT.  Mi.  *60«  WSHMEICR  K  2t03t..- 

NMOI  P  SI  LOUBl  sum  ho  SSS  m  jersey  A«E  .  Mi  HMSMMGTON  oc  20111 . 
JMB  ST  aMt.  IS  «ESI  CMBUO  SltEn  SANTA  BMBARA  CA  931SI 
OaaCUSIAmn.PODIMIiEl  1734  AIUNIAGA  30301    

nan  i  stam.  1619  aASSAOUsris  ahenue.  Mi  aASHMCTON  k  20036 . 

aWS  J  SIAMR  II.  Ills  N  SIHEH  Mi  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do 

LINN  E  HAIBAUM.  IS40  MISON  SOUIEYARO  AKMCTON  M  22?01 

lYKW  STAUNORTM.  220  NORTH  OEVtUIS  STItET  PENSACOU  a  3»M. 
MM)  P  SIANt  PC.  sum  i«l  I6a  I  SI.  Mi  NASMHSiaH  OC  20ilt.. 

Do _ __ 


Si.. 
Dl 


aOtAQ  )  SIANm  1620  EK  SnOTJM,  f  1000  WSMGiaN  K  20006.. 

Ttwr  w  siAM.  p4  on  2i»  mwri  kaoi  c»  kosi 

■Alia  a  SIASNE,  PO  BOX  2563  DHaiKIWi  H.  35202 _ 

BEIH  ANNE  SIAMEY  1030  ISIH  STRET.  Mi.  #1100  NMMRGION  OC  2I00S.... 

LOB  SIARRY.  SUm  511  1745  fFFOSON  DAMS  HWY  ARUNGIOH  VM  22M{ 

aONAU)  •  SIASOt.  205  t  42NO  STRtn  NEW  ffiRR  NY  10017 „ 

FRANK  a  STAS2ESIY  M.  PO  BOX  3)6S  SM  FRANCBCO  CA  M119 

EHOtAEl  SIATON.  1615  H  STRE0.  Mi  tMSHMGIOl  DC  20062 
S  0  STAIION.  PO  BOX  396S  SM  FIANCSCO  CA  94119 
El  CMEai>l  CO.  NYAU  FARM  MM)  WESTFWT  a  MUl 

Siaua  E  STAffiXY   172S  DESAUS  STItfT  NW  #104  KMSMMGTON  X  20036.. 


UmilPH  )  STATIN,  sum  600  21  DUKNT  QRClE.  *  W  WASMNGTON  K  20031.. 


k- 
k- 


SIEfU  SMBK I FORMOAH.  2020  I SIRETJMFJIISO  WASMKION  K  20006.. 
i  C  SIEa.  412  RRSI  SIRST.  SL  #301  IIR»W6l(»l  OC  20003.. 

Di.. 

Oi.. 


mmj.  SIQKIW  a.  tOOO  NUON  BOUUVARO.  #»00  iMUNCION  VA  2220!... 

■Bm  siaai.  240i  warn,  avenue,  mn  wasmmgtqn  k  20037         

MX  L  SnaPlER.  1725  lEFFUSON  DAWS  HKHWAV.  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22202... 

aARCY  STEPHENS.  ?030  M  STlIEn.  Mi  WASMNGTON  K  20036 „. 

STEPHENS  OWRSEAS  StdVICES.  MC.  2121  X  STIHT  Mi.  #130  HASMMGION  OC  20037. 

Dl _ 

SICTCB,  MC  2121  X  SI.  NW.  #130  WASMNGTON  K  20037 

SIBIOE 1  lONHSON.  CHID.  1330  CCMNECnCUT  AVE .  m  WASMNGIOM  K  20036 

k „„ 

Do _.. 

Do _  " 

lOtMH)  W  STERNBERG,  IM  aASSACMUStm  AVI.  IRi  WSWOON  K  iOJiLl-I 
mxm.  I  STEWARD,  7957  KVENNA  lANE  SP«»««U)  VA  22153 


bmmiomii 


lOWTA  aOTOR  SAliS.  USA.  MC 

WEST  aEioco  mETAiu  osmuToe  assm.. 

AmCM  lUSMSS  COHRRENa „ 

AUMMPOWHCO  

OEVBMO  ElKinC  UUaMAIlK  00 

REV  von  STAH  BANKERS  ASSN 

xmCM  ASSN  OF  UMVEISnY  WOMEN... 
OaM  aANUFACTURERS  ASSN 
NAimAl  COAl  ASSN 


CMOOOUn  aANUFMnUREC  ASSN  OFIHI  USA 

BAliARO.  SPAMI  ANDREWS  t  MCEIGOU 

FORD  aOIOR  GO 

omMMTIORAl  ASSN  OF  AMUSEaENT  PAMB  t  AnWOfiis'." 

MIOHL  ASSN  OF  CREDIT  aANACEKNT 

BUiUY  1  DARK  LiAF  TOMXO  EXPORT  ASSN 

EWWIE  CORPORATION 

GSX  COVORAIDI  . 


unnY  auiuAi  iburanceco 

mm.  uvM.  COHN.  fe«  gunsky  t  rano  ifiii  ioi  uil  iiiij<IZ.I. 

•IR  LEV*  COHN  RMB  GUJVSY  1  POPB  (f»  ■»'    '"    

MOUS  COUNa  TRUa  WEIGHT  coaa) 
MASSACHUSETTS  OOUEGE  SIUOEKI  UMI  AUTHCMIY 


NEW  EKUNO  EOUCATDN  UMN  WRRETMG  CORP 

aMI2.  UVRI.  COHN,  (aOVSRY  AND  POPEO  (FOR  SCA  SERMCES) 

aRin  IfW  COHN  FEMBS  GWSRY  6  Pgft  (FOR  SECURITK  Rntm  ASH) 

FRsn  coaamH  on  mtomi  legblatbn  

UNTID  TRANSratlAIDH  UNOI  

011206  coaa  for  the  mght  to  xeep  i  bear  aims 


Ul  UAfiUE  v  savmgs  mstttutiok. 

cgwa.  or  AaERCAMuc  smp  opoaiob.. 

CORBBN  CAUSE  

OOlNMAnA  IRK  OF  LOUSIAM 

ASaawNE  AND  snui  tusq 

aiaiEIUIE  TURMPSEEO 


amiMORMG  LAUNOItr  AssacMm,  K. 
STANDMG  aoo  soux  rmE 

ASSOCWTED  (3KIM  (»ITUCiaB  OF 


auOR  CORPORATION 

NATUNAl  TRUST  FOR  MSIDRC  PRBWMim.. 


au  MDUSTRV  FOUNDAIDI/lin  ASSN  OF  O  OURI I 
COU—M  GUIF  TIMSaSSDN  CO 

PIMRK  «0«CM  COB> _. 

ROmCRN  CAlfORNM  POWB  AGENCY,  a  AL . 
U.&  UAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  RSIHUnOK, 


AaoHCM  awuiTMG  Boras 

MBKW  PEIROUUM  MSI 

aaaR.OR  oow 

UNR  MOUSIRKS,  MC 

MIDNAl  AOBCUTURAl  OiaCAl^S  ASSN 

AaEREM  saAa  ma  aurai  hospttai  assocmtoi.  omo  unfU- 

Auao  CEaen  coapANY.  n  AL  

AaERRMI  SOC  OF  AMSncSnOGIST^ 


ASSOWnON  OF  DATA  PWCESSMG  SERVO  ORGAMZAIIM 

MOPINDENI  DATA  COaMURCAHONS  IMHJFM3UaS  ASSOCMnOi.. 

aCROaMD  CORP  OF  AaERCA 

NAIOMl  COUKUn  AIHUIt  ASSN 

TYWn,  MC ,, 

ASSOQAIH)  GENERM  OMIRACTORS  OF  AaOJOLl 

aONSAHTO  CO  

OONGOlBai  CORPORAini 


SORMaa  I  lAODUE  (FOR  HtV  ORKIK.  MC).. 

COCMXIW  COaPANY 

NATDWl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  «89i 

CASaOY  t  ASSOQATIS,  MC 

NATIONAI  AUOUeON  SOOETY 

NAHONAl  WU  PWOUCEIS  FED 


OOMamU  FOR  CAPHAI  formation  TMiSJGM  ON  RERRHSiaar. 

anOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSMP  AS9I -. 

NATIOMl  ASSN  OF  ROYAITY  OWNERS.  MC 

OFBHORE  MDusiRY  coaamiE 

SMAU  BUSMESS  COUNtt  OF  AMERCA,  RC 

STANDARD  OH.  OF  MOMNA 

SUN  COaPAHY.  MC. 


aOrOR  VEMCU  aANUFACIUROS  ASSOQAnOH  OF  IK  UJ.,  MC.. 

weSIEM  GROWERS  ASSN 

SOUIHERN  IWTURAl  GAS  CO 

HE*m  MOUSTRY  aANUFACTWBS  ASSN 

aANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  MST 

HSR  1  MSURANCE  aANAGEaENI  SOOEIY,  MC- 
BtCHTEl  POWa  CORP   

am.w%  CHORj.  MC . 

BECMTEL  POWER  CONPORAIDN.. 


SAaUEl  E  STAVeXY   ASSOCUTES  MC   (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSK  INC   (BMIIJ  

TAP,  STETTRNUS  t  HOIUSIER  (FOR   MACMNEIY  OEAIiRS  NATIONAL  ASWU- 

TlbN). 

TAn.  STETTRNUS  (  H0UJ5TW  (FOR  SHEIWRI-WIUJAaS  CO) 

TAR  SmriRUS  t  HOUSTEI  (FOR  SPtCIAl.  COaa  FOR  ROKPUCE  PROSUa 

UAMJTYKFORa) 

TATT,  SIITIMUS  I  HOUBIEI  (FOR  WALD  aANUFACTUHK  Ca  MC) 

K  MIT  CORP  

FORD  AEBBPAQ  »  COaRWNKAiOB  COr L J 

aCOONNEU  DOUGLAS  CORP    

NORTHROP  CORP  

TRW^MC _ _ 

ARURCW  ASSN  OF  UMVERSIIY  NOaEH.. 
in  AEROSPAQ  DEFENSE  00.. 

coianNMBf 

NAIOML  OFFXS  afiCMK  OMJEJB  XSSI.. 


COAUTHN  FOR  UMFOMR  PRODUCT  UAHUIY  LAW. 


COMamEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPnAl  RECOVERY  . 

FOREST  MOUSIRIES  COaaiTTEE  ON  TattER  VAUIAIOI  t  TAMTBN.. 

aASSACHUSETTS  aUTUAl  UFE  MSURANCE  CO „ 

Ruu  OF  LAW  coaarm 

TRAN.WAYS  lANC  «. ™. 

NAiniAi  RURAL  afciic  oBWiivi  AS».J1.....Z1„_... 

PUGET  SOONO  POWER  t  LRW  Ott 


240  OO 

300.00 

5R.77 

I1.7I&N 


liiooo 

4.0MI00 

S,M)O0O 

2J6000 

7SO0O 


7.012.00 


1.15111 
in.75 
TOM 

5J3;SI 


717  Jt 
IttOO 


4.71UI 


a.UI.74 

1, 


3.4iUI 


IJSUI 
1,753.11 


MRH 
210.00 
lk.00 
7.SIRI0 
«J0 


imxi 


m» 


UlSk 


AMI 


52.50 
I52JS 


«5M 
I.5I2.I0 


25100 


20100 

2BJB1.25 

30100 

40000 

no  00 

1,00000 
6,25000 
2JOO0O 
5,67000 
42.00 
57.50 


10100 
5,024  00 


37394 


2500 
11313(4 


73100 
22045 
12,667  43 
33364 
(6106 


31195 


aos 

9590 


1115 
11.15 


1.11100 

vlaiii 


tjcuo 

M(2 


iSUI 


Ml«3 

Tmia 


l.i«J0 

ioiiio 


UB7.73 


2^5531 
109.(1 
21369 
11157 


18150 
7Sn 


.04 
725 


731.39 


May  7,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


10747 


Oriautiai  01  hrtMdHl  Faq 


EUGENE  L  STEWART  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVE    NW  4>910  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

BIAGENE  STEWART.  214  P  STRET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001    

ROBCIT  I  STEWART.  2001  TMRO  AVENUE.  SOUTH  BNMMGHAM  AL  35233 

WAITER  i  STEWART.  SUm  700  IIW  15TH  SI .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 


WARREN  E  STCXU.  SUm  1120  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  Mi  NASMNCTON  K  20036.. 

STEPHEN  W  STU.  1100  15IH  SIREO.  Mi,  #700  WASMNGTON  DC  20005 

DON  SnuaM  1757  R  SIREO.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036  _^^ 

EOWAROWSIliPSOH.  SUm  Ml  1400  I  SI .  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  70«^. 

JOHN  J  SnRK,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVS  MGMWAY.  #1000  ARUNGTON  VA  22202..^^. 

SIOGXHOuiEB  OF  AMERCA.  MC,  1(25  EYE  ST.  NW  #  724A  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

STEVEN  F  SIOOBEVa.  IBOO  a  ST,  Mi,  #950  NORTH  WASMNGTON  OC  20036 


Oi.. 
Do.. 
Di.. 


DENNIS  C  SnUTE.  600  aMIYUUR)  AVENUE.  SW  WASMNGKM  K  20024.. 

lANE  S  STONE.  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANV  NJ  07054 


JAY  STONE  lAT  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC  417  FIRST  SIREH,  SE.  #50  HASMNGIDN  DC  20003.. 

Do    .        - 

aARIM  F  STONE.  1411  X  SIREH,  Mi.  #850  WASHMGIOR  K  20005 

FIOYO  E  SIONER,  1120  OONNECIKUI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

STEPHEN  STORCH.  1100  X  STRtn.  Mi.  #1100  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

WlUAa  a  STOVER.  2501  a  ST.  Mi  WASMNGTON  DC  20037 

STRASBURGER  (  PMCE.  1200  ONE  MAM  PIAC  DAUAS  IX  75250 


TERRENO  D  STRAUB.  Ill  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE.  N  W  WASMNGTON  DC  20006.. 

JAMES  R  SIREETER  7J3  15IH  SIREH.  Mi  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

ROGER  J  STROM,  727  N  WASMNGTON  SIREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.      

STROOCX  6  Smkn  l  Om.  IISO  ITIH  si  .  MR  NASMNGRM  dc  20036.. 

Do 

Do - 

k 

k. 
Do. 


WAini  B  STUIIS,  1156  15IH  STREET  HW,  #1101  WASMNGTON  DC  20005 

EUGENE  F  STURGEON.  112  CRATER  lANE  XENSMCTDN  G  06037 --vri- 

SUILNM  6  CROMWEli.  1775  PENNSYIVAMM  Aft.,  Mi  WASMNGIDN  K  2S006.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

k- 

k.. 

k 


AUSTM  P  SUILWM  *  ,  PO  BOX  1113  MMNEAPOUS  aN  55440 

SONNE  A  SUILJVAN.  725  bTH  STREET  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

GAa  a  SULLIVAN  sum  1004  11S5  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20005.. 

WmO  R  SULUVAN   1750  «  SI    HW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

0*  H  SULLIVAR  2924  COLUMBIA  PtXf  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 


WOT  a  SUIUVM.  1120  20TM  SIREH.  Mi.  #7M  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

NARGARET  COX  SUIUVM  1625  EYE  ST .  NW  #  72U  WASMNGTON  K  2000( „. 

PATRKJ  )  SULLJVM.  115  SomENIM  SIREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  2000( „ 

FERN  SUMaU.  PO  BOX  17402  OUUiS  MTl  AIRPORT  WASMNGTON  K  20041 

J  aiTCHEU  SUaaERS.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  Mi  WASMNGTON  DC  2000( „ 

JOHN  B  SUMMERS,  1771  N  SIREH,  MR  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

MIS  SUNSMNE.  1710  BNOADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

SURREY  (  aORSt.  1250  EYE  SIREH,  Mi  WASMNGTON  K  20005 - 

Do 

suiNERUM)  jisnTt  lOMiii' iWK^ 

k — 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k -.. 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 

Do 


Enploycr/ClNnt 


ROSES  MC 

ANERCM  women's  CLERGY  ASSN.._ 

10RCHRWIX  CORPCRAIUN _ 

SDMI.  MC., 


CNENICAL  SPEOAIIIES  aFGRS  ASSN 

SONAT.  MC _ „. 

MTL  UNHN,  UMTED  AUID  AEROSPAQ  (  AGRC  aniaERT  RORBB  . 

GENERAL  AVUION  aANUFACTUIERS  ASSOCUnM - „. 

GENERAL  DVNAaCS 


ALINH  COaaUMCAHONS  SERMCES,  MC 

MX  aCOONAlD  CO  (FOR   OMUTON  FOR  THE  AOVANCEaENT  OF  MDUSIRUl 
lECHNOlOGYl. 

MX  aCOONAlfi  CO  (FOR  FSER  FABRIC  6  APPAREL  COALniON  FOR  TRADE) 

MMMUEOOHP 

VERNER  LRPFERT  BSMHARO  .  (FOR  NORfOU  SOUDCRN) 

AMERCM  FARa  BUREAU  FID 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  aANUFACIURERS - 

aASSALHUSEIIS  auniAL  UFl  MSURANCE  CO 

aELAMME  CHEaKAlS.  MC 

AaERCANS  FOR  DEaOCRAIK  ACHON 

AaERX>N  BANKERS  ASSN 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  MC.. 


OBtOl  aANUFACIURERS  ASSOOATOI.  MC ... 
DALlAS/n  WORTH  REGXINAL  AMPOm  BOARD.. 

Ui  SIER  CORPORATXM 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP — 

UNmO  FRESH  FRUn  6  VEGHASU  ASSN.. 


AMERKM  RED  CROSS  RHMaERI  SfSIEM.. 

ARBBCM  TRUCKING  ASSNS  INC 

CITY  Of  TUCSON 

DREYFUS  OORPOBAHON 

DREYFUS  DOLLAR  FUND 

J  ARON  6  CO.  MC... 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  SNAU  BUSMESS  MVESiaENT  COS... 

NORTHEAST  UIUIB  SERMCE  00 

AaERCM  MTERNAnONAL  GROUP,  MC 

BP  NORTH  AMERICA,  MC 

GOLDRWN  SMHS  t  CO _ 

GRAND  m  USA,  MC 

HDOEI  PEA800Y  I  CO,  MC 

SECURIIIES  MOUSTRY  ASSN 

GENERAL  ailS,MC., 


NATIONAL  GRAM  t  FEED  ASSN.. 

IIV  CORPORATION _ 

FOOD  aARKEIMG  MSTTTUH _ 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  BWCRNBDII  Of  IHE  FOERAIED  STATES 
Of  aCRONESU). 

WKilAaS  COaPANES 

SIOCKHOtrERS  Of  AMERXA  MC 

HTERNAT10NAL  LONGSHOREaER-S  ASSOCIAT«N,  tHOi.. 


WATER  (  WASTEWATER  EOUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  MC.. 

ARaCO.  INC — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BRQAOCASIIRS 

MTERNAinNAL  LADIES  GARNBII  WORKERS  UMON 


WUIAN  F  SUTHERLMO  1750  X  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

W  THOMAS  SUTTU.  1755  WILIARO  ST,  NW,  #4  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

WILLIAM  W  SUTTU.  1025  CONNECIICUI  AVE.,  NW  SUH  415  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

l«VING  W  SWANSON.  11212  FARMLAND  DRIVE  ROOMILE  aO  20152 

DAVID  A  SWEENEY,  25  LOUSANA  AVE ,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 

ROSEMARIE  SWEENEY,  SUm  770  600  BARYIAND  AVI.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

SWIDLER  BERLIN  (  SIRELOW  CHID,  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  #500  WASMNGTON  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

lUSStU  A  SWMOELL.  PO  BOX  2635  RALEIGH  NC  27602 

RANDALL  SWISHER.  2301  N  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

OMRD  A.  SYXUTA.  UMOIS  PETROUUa  COUNOl  PO  BOX  5034  SPWNGflElD  II  62705 

CNRBTOPHER  U  SYLVESTER  1131  BRIAR  RR)G£  COURT  aClEM  VA  22101 

aERRIBEL  SYaMCION.  SUIH  540  1875  EYE  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20001 

;  MICHAtL  S2AZ.  (415  FRANCONIA  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22150 „ 

ROeiRI  lAH  JR .  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  Mi.  #(00  WASMNGTON  DC  2003( _ 


k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k. 

k.. 
k.. 

k.. 


EMBASSY  Of  IHE  PEOPLE'S  RBUBUC  Of  CHMA.. 

UMTED  NAimS  STAFF  UMON  ... 
WESIMGHOUSE  ELECIRC  CORP ., 
ACACIA  GROUP.. 


AMERCM  MOUSTRIAL  CUV  t  GEORGW  KAOUN.. 
ANGUMMERCM  OAYS  OORP . 


IJ50M 


nan 


6.235.00 


ijatsn 


600.00 
2JI0000 

tmat 

1.00000 


SBJB 
4I.U 


27125 


VM» 


nitn 


3M0 

2JMJ0 

750J0 

132  35 


1.42125 


5J2499 


IB4J0 
3.7S1M 


349.67 


lUO 

"urn 

72455 


9570 


SSiK 


13100 


74U6 

am 


nm 


SIJS 
63.40 


641M 

Tiis 


t.e7«j7 


2»jM 

IJOKJt 
160Jt 
67.50 


ASSOCWmN  OF  BUSMESSES  ADVOCAIHG  lARfF  EIMTY.. 

BANNNG  ISSUES  GROUP 

CAPITAL  HOUXNG  OORP 

OONSUMBI  CREDIT  MSURANCE  ASSOQATDN 


OOUNQL  OF  MOUSTRIAL  BOIIER  ORMERS.. 

CREDIT  UNION  NAIL  ASSN.  MC 

ENGEUMID  aMERALS  (  CHEMCAIS  CORP.. 

EQWfAX.MC ~. 

FDEUTY  BMKERS  LfE  INSURANCE  CO 

MOUSTRIAL  01  CONSUMERS  GROUP 

J  aHUBERCORP. 


UNCOIN  MHONAL  UfE  MSURANCE  COMPANY.. 

aUTUAL  Of  OMAHA  MSURANCE  CO -..., 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  UFE  COS.. 


national  home  ufe  assurance  company. 

noro  resources  corp - 

securhy-comectcut  ufe  msurance  oo.. 

sentry  ufe  msurance  co 

southeast  compaa  commission 

stock  mformaibn  group _ 

IHlELf  KAOUN  CO 

FOOD  aARXETWG  R6TTTUTE.. 


MSTTTUIE  OF  ELECIRCAL  t  ELECIRONCS  ENGMEBB.. 

AMERICM  MSURANCE  ASSN __ 

HARRIS  CORPORAIXM.. 


MTERNAINNAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  TEAMSIB6... 
ANERCM  ACADEMY  OF  FAaiY  PHYSDANS..^. 

AMCatC 

LUCASfUI.LTD 

NATIONAL  bOUNQL  Of  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS.. 

NORTH  CAROUNA  RAIUOAD  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICM  PUBIX:  POWER  ASSN 

AMERICM  PETROLEUM  MSI.. 


GARRGON  DIVOSXM  CONSERVANCY  DISIRCT.. 
CHAMPION  INTERNATKINAL  OORPORATON.. 


45524 


lAGGARI  I  ASSOCIATES.  lOIS  ISIH  SIREH.  NW.  #200  WASMNGTON  OC  20005.. 


ENBASSY  Of  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBUC  OF  SOMAUA ■•^•i^-^-iii:^- 

lAfl,  STEniNIUS  i  HOLLSTW  (FOR   GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMBHCA, 
INC  ) 

TAFT  STHUNRJS  (  HOUJSTER  (FOR  INMONT  OORP] .^^ 

TAH  STHTIMUS  t  HOUJSTER  (FOR  lAMES  GRAIttll  BROWN  FOUNDATION) 

TAR  STETTINIUS  6  HOUJSTER  (FOR  KMGS  ENTERTAMBENT  CO)        .^^... 

lAH   STHTINHJS  t  HOUJSIER  (FOR  MJtfHINERY  DEALERS  NAIOIAL  ASSOOA- 

lAH,  sWmWS  6  HOUBIER  (FOR  aiAMI  CONSERVANCY  DgTWg) .   .- „. 

lAfT.  STHTMIUS  6  HOlLBIBt  (FOR  RCA  GU»AL  COMaUMCATONS,  MC) 

TAH.  SIHIMWS  (  HOIUSIER   FOR:  SHERWM-WUIAMS  CO) 


lAH,  STETHNRS  6  HOUKIIR  (FOR  SPECIAL  COa«  FOR  WORKPIAQ  PROtUO 

UABIUIY  REFORa).  

TAfl.  STETTMRJS  6  HOIUSTER  (FOR  TAH  BROADCASTING  COMPANY^.. 
lAH,  STEIUNRB  (  HOUJSIER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  I  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC.; 
lAH,  STETTMRJS  I  HOUJSTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  MC) 
MIMAL  HEALTH  INSTITUTE 


'A-- 


7J31f5 


7»ilB 


1133 


U3175  _. 


msB 


"iaS 

I3J3L, 


losia 


ISIH 

2jiin 


5.0X1.00 
11142J0 
2.21174 


3.570.00 


2.SNJI0 


555.00 
6.000.00 


1,200.00 


236jN 


I,O0O.N 


SB  00 

40000, 

1,(0000 


use 

3(174 


UIMI 
323J3 


71147 


21(5 


11413 
532.25 


447.54 

Tia5 


1,21135 
336J6 


72.41 
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Dd 


WAirtii  G  \nmK  sum  m  ms  gauwr  «o  «p«*  »a  «iio. — 

UUXTT  KCWE  t  ASSOQATQ.  SUITl  JC.  WOT  NMG  600  ItWVUM)  MME.  Sir  IMIIWaW  DC  2Me4.. 


Hi.. 


oonf  TmnnDH.  wis  ism  ctkt.  m.  §m  rwcwn  bc  2«io5 ^..^^.^.^ 

H  MUWi  INMK  T«MM  WUXB  1  MCa  191)  ffMSnWMA  AVEMJt  NW  WSHMEm  K  2(0111.. 

lAMM  WUCB  I  mca.  Itl)  KWSYIWMA  h*..  m  WASMNGTON  X  mfOt 

SUSM  TAMOMM.  KX  ■  ST ,  IWHWawOai  DC  POGX 

luasnM  0  TAimuo.  i/»  ■  iimr.  m  nasmktoi  « 2flc» 

IMOT.  K.  I]R4  BMOOaa  HI  PO  HK  HI  (HIKVUi  VA  22020.. 
DM  F  TATt  323t  WnfOK)  0M«  FA»AX  W  22031 - 

a  laHa  iak.  3231  wrwon  dim  famhi  va  22031.. 


OIWA  OA  SUM  lAVMKS.  1'  moK  SIHT  IKST  NEWm  MA  tnC... 
lAYlW  t  WUL  3000  URCOU  Ft.  LBS  OAUAS  n  7S201  . 


CMUUS  A  TAnOI)  ■.  4n  SOUTH  CAHTa  ST.  SN.  #401  NASHMGTtM  K  20003.. 
OOMS  J  TAnW.  sun  iSO  1090  ffRMMT  AVI.  RW  NASHMGION  DC  2000S    -.. 

■Na  A  TAVUXt.  PO  BOH  21  mneOKXY  H.  3ilOI __ _- 

PEGGY  TAVUX.  IIS  1<TM  ST.  Mr  mSMKTOH  K  20001.. 


K  MLUNI TAYUB.  1S7S  EY(  SIIKT.  MH  NASMGTai  K  2000S 

nOEr  C  TAfUM.  3000  LMOU  PIA2A.  LB-S  DAUAS  TX  ;S201 

VLUm.  L  TllKl.  2020  I  SI .  M.  f  200  NASMMGTON  K  20006. 

MHUN  J  lEVU  ISS  OgSpa  AKM  GMOm  ■  04345 

PAUL  ■  TEMlUlt.  1110  VOMRT  AVfM.  HW.  #840  WASMCIQR  DC  20105.. 

ns.._ - _ — 


01. 

Qo. 


mmma  ihrim.  i72«  ■  sngr.wr.  #9oi  wamem  K  20031 

JOStm  L  S  TDKU.  laOO  MSSAOWSTTS  AVEMK.  m.  #604  IMSMMGTON  K  20036  . 

mof»  nam  t  woo.  sum  512  mo  cowiECTcm »«  m  washikctoh  x  20036.. 

Ol - -..- — - 


ti- 
ll. 


■WT  m  TMoe.  foo  MirruMi  mem.  nr  msaeniN  oc  200M.. 
uhh  l  Twsetr  i7So  1  srsn.  iw  washmgtoi  k  20006 

DME  D  TWWn.  IISS  ISTH  ST.  UN.  #424  NASMMGTON  U  20DOS 

Di.. 
Ol.. 


AIM  J  TMEWM.  1199  II  FMHW  SIKH,  DtOl  AlCMBW  M  22314 

TNHI  CUSS  HMI  ASSOQATOI.  1341  GST.  NN,  #S0O  MASMKIOI  K  20I0S... 

EHU  1  TMN.  919  IITH  STHET.  IM  #400  NASMMGTON  U  20006. 

0) - 

OOaS  I  TMIM&  ISIM  t  M  STS.  Mir  NASMMCTON  OC  2000S 

JAMES  ■  nOMS  m.  100  MOMM  MOUL  Ml.  #403  NASMMGTON  DC  20001.. 

KSMALi  nOMS^  sum  400  2000  P  ST»T.  M  NASMMGTON  OC  20036 

PAIMQA  TIOMS.  2020  I  ST.  Ml.  #200  NASMMGTON  K  200C6 

lUMX  PMC  TNOWS.  1101  17TH  ST1KT.  N»  #103  NASMMCTON  K  2003L...„ 
KBEir  L  TIOMS.  1319  F  ST.  Ml  NASiMEltoN  K  20004.. 


THOMAS  L  TMOMASON.  1620  EYE  STCT.  NN.  #703  NASMMGTON  OC  20006 „- 

THOMPSON  i  MICNEII.  1120  VERMONT  AMMJE.  NN.  #1000  NASMMGTON  K  2000S„ 
Ol 


H.. 
Ol.. 
Do 


BOYD  THOMPSON.  SURE  211  S410  GMBnU  UHE  BETKSOA  N>  20I14_ 
THOMPSON  NME  t  FUMY  1920  N  ST.  NN.  #700  NASMMGTON  K  20036.. 

Dl _ 

MKS  P  IMOHPSON  «.  19S7  E  STKH.  UN  NASMMGTON  K  20006 

HMETH  N  THOMPSON.  1660  I  ST.  Ml.  #601  NASMMCTON  K  20036.. 


■CMAa  F  THOMPSON.  1745  »FEeON  DAMS  NGMHAY,  #511  AMJHGION  M  22202.. 

NANCY  THOHPSMllMO  EYE  STWT,  NN  NASHRGION  K  20006 

MDMD  I  nOWlN.  1700  I  SnST.  m.  #601  NASMMGTON  K  20006. , 

HIEEI  G  THOMPSON.  117  BEUBONIE  ONM  ASMUND  lY  41101 

N  KB  THOMPSON.  1900  PEM6YIVANM  All,  NN  NASMMGTON  DC  20061 _. 

TEIOCE  H  THOIM.  SUm  919  17(0  NORTH  HOOK  STDEn  AAJNGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  A.  nOMB^  1619  HASSMMBETTS  AVENUE.  NN  NASMN6T0N  K  20036- 

NtilAH  t  THOmU.  PO  BA  2S1I  HOUSTON  n  77ni 

HMRO  THOHHS.  IISO  A  ST .  NN.  #520  NASMMGTON  DC  20006 

rniTEI  L  THIEAinL  1220  19TH  SKEETJNr  NASMMGTON  DC  20036. 

SAMUEl  THUai  177S  A  ST.  NN  NASMMCiON  K  20006. _... 

DKN  V  TMU.  sum  1200  13n)  N  17TH  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 


NAUAQ  TUMAH.  1100  MASSACMUSTTS  Aff..  Ml  NASMMGTON  K  20036.. 

MA«TM  R  TtSON  II .  PO  BOX  2563  BMMMGHAM  Al  3S202 

Pimi  A  TLSON.  sum  520  900  1 7TM  STNET.  NN  NASMMGTON  K  20006.... 

C  H  TMElUtt.  ICS  I  ST^NN.  #1107  NASMMGTON  DC  20006 

>  (  Oa  HC  IISO  K  A,  NN.  #150  NASMMGTON  K  20006 

Ol _. -...__„__ 

Ol 


Ol- 
Ol. 

Di- 
ll- 
k- 
k- 


Oi- 
t»- 
H- 

Oi.. 
Dl.. 


■CHia  L  Xta,  177S  X  SI .  N*  IMSMNGIOH  DC  20006.. 

NUIAM  C  TMOEPAUGM.  Vtt  ISTH  STREET,  NN  NASMMGTON  K  20006 .! 

COKTANCE  0  TPTDN.  Ut  16TN  SKEH.  NN  NASMMCTON  DC  20006 

t  UNNOOO  TFTON,  M  16TH  ST.  Ml  NtfHMGTON  X  20006 

T1TU  ASSOCIATES,  NC,  IT 2.  BQI 19  COUlHeW  TN  31401 

TOBACCOASSaOATES.  MC.  Sum912  1101  17TH  ST .  NN  NASMMGTON  OC  20036... 

MKS  R  lOIM.  Hia  CENTRE  OR  PARAMUS  lU  07652 _. 

M  DOUGUS  TDOO.  sum  2300  1000  MISON  BOUUVARO  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

OAvn  >  TOO.  sum  llOO  llll  19TH  SniEn.  NN  WASHMGTDN  K  20036... 

NUJAH  I  TOUEY  Jl    PO  BOX  37  MELBOURNE  Fl  32919 

EONARO  TOHAI.  6723  BRKMOON  DRIVE  BETHESM  MO  20017.. 


frnfmiom 


■AMM  lABORATORIES.  MC 

lEliPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC 

AMOKAN  NOOO  PRESERVERS  MSmUR.... 

HOUOAY  MNS.  MC 

MTKINAI  ASSN  OE  HOMES  FOR  CMUIBI.. 

SERVKEMASTER  MOUSTRIES.  MC 

NAIVMl  PORX  PNOOUaiS  COUNOL.. 

JAPAN  AUTOMOBlf  THE  MAmFMnUROS  ASSN  (JAHM).. 

ElECTROMC  MOUSTWES  ASSN  OF  iAf>AN   

COMMON  CAUSE 

RBSEUCOIP 


Ul  DEFENSE  COMHmEE.. 
US  DEFENSE  COMMma.. 


NATBNAt  ASSN  Of  MOEPENOENI  MSUIEIS. 

US  SUROCAl  CORPONATXJN 

AUBAW  RANJIQAD  ASSN 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  t  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSTMAl  OKMNUIOB- 

AMERCAN  SOC  OF  ASSN  mOSm.1 

lAVlORlMUEU. 

NAIDUl  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYHS.. 
YANXEE    CENTRAl  MAME  POWEII  CO 


TENOUR  6  B«G1NS  (FOR  AOVANQD  CELLUlAJf  PHONE  CO) 

PAUL  TENOUI)  ASSOQATES.  MC  (FOR   MEIUCAN  LJCENSED  PMCTKU  NURSES 

AS»). 
PAUl  TEieUR  ASSOCIATES.  MCJ FOR  BASCOM.  MC) 


lENOtER  i  BIGGMS  (FOR  GEOOESCO)  „... 

PAUl  lENOlEX  ASOQATES.  MC  (FOR  NAIXMAl  MSTITUTE  OF  IBMITS). 

PAUl  TENOIER  ASSOCIATES,  MC  (FOR  RASCH  ELEXTRONIX) 

PAUl  TENOIER  ASSOCKIES.  MC  (FOR  SODENEMAN,  MC) 

lENOUR  *  B«aNS  (FOR  SOIARCBTCS  CORP) 

PAU  TEROER  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  SOUTHEASTEM  EXPORIBB) 

AMERCAN  FURMTUNE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

FANM  CREDIT  COUNOl 

amosxeag  savmgs  bank .„. 

FAHaY4M3(ED  MORTGAGE  ASSN.  MC.. 

MAME  SAVMGS  BANX 

MUTUAL.  SAVMGS  CENTIUL  FUND,  MC- 

NEN  HAMPSMRE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

SALOMON  BMITHERS,  MC  . 


SAVMGS  BANC  ASSN  OF  HASSACMUSEI1S.. 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

FOOD  MARXETMG  MSTITUTE.. 
CASSON  CAUKARO  1  MUIIYN  (TOR  HUMAM  MC). 
MTIONAl  FED  OF  LK3NSED  PROM.  NU^.. 
ONAHOMA  STAH  NURSMG  HOME  ASSN.. 
NATIOnU.  ASSN  OF  TRUCX  STOP  OPERATORS.. 


DIAMOND  SHAMROCX  CORP 

SOCIETY  Of  THE  PIASTCS  MOUSTRY.  K.. 


NAUONAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUMIERS  OF  THE  US 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNON.  NATl  CAP  LOCAL  619- 

NOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

NATKMAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  MC 

MTIMAL  ASSN  OF  PR^ATE  PSYCHIATRK  HOSPHAIS- 

BECHTE  rWTER  CORP 

AMERICAN  MIANO  NATERWAYS  COMMmU 

COID  FMISMED  STEU  BAR  MSTITUTE „ 

CONTAa  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

CROHN  UFE  aeURANCE  CO 
MDIANO  ENTERPRISES.  MC  . 
VAUEY  UNE  COMPANY 


AMERCAN  MEDICAL  CARE  t  REVKW  ASSN. 

AUTU  CORPORATION 

GREAT  NESTERN  SUGAR  CO.. 

ASSOCIATED  GENUAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBICA. 


MTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATXM  OF  AMEMCA.. 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  MSTITUTE.. 
MOnON  PjCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMEBCA.  MC. 

SQUn  CORPORATION 

XENIUCKY  PONER  CO... 

POTOMAC  ElETRC  PONER  CO -. 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

NATOM.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PVEIJNE  CO.. 


AMERCAN  COUNO.  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATDN.. 
STDRER  COMMUMCATDIS.  MC. 
ASSOCUTXM  OF  RATI  ADVERTISERS 
CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 


NATDNAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSM- 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA.  MC 

PMRLJPS  PETROUUMCWPANY 

AMERCAN  BR0A0CASTM6  CO,  MC — 

AMERCAN  MIANO  NATERNAVS  COMMmEE 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  MSI 

ANMEUSER-BUSCM  COMPANIES,  INC . 


ASSOQATKW  OF  TRIAL  LANYERS  OF  AMERCA. 

BRONN  CROUPje 

CAPITAL  MARttTS  GROUP 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION „_ 

EASTERN  AM  IMES,  MC 

G  D  SEARU  I  CO 

H  J  HEM/  CO 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBAU 

NOOU  SOUTH  SERVCESMC.. 


NATIONAL  RIFU  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

NORTHROP  CORP  

STANDARD  OIL  (X)  (INDIANA).. . 

UNmO  FOOD  1  COMHEIKMl  NONIBIS  MR  UMON 

MLX  INDUSTRY  FOUNOATION/Mn  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS 

MILX  IND  FOUNDATKIN/MTI  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFRS 

MUX  MO  FOUNOATm/MTl  ASSN  OF  O  CREAM  MFRS. 


lECTON.  DCXRGON  I  CO 

NORTHROP  CORP „ 

NESTERN  unUTIES  CLEAN  AM  GROUP. 

HARRIS  CORPORAION - 

ROBERT  (»F  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC 


2.(0000 

2,00000 

77500 

1.0(0  Ml 


siujc 

3JOO0O 


IJOOOO 
90O00 


1.(0000 

i.(oan 


15.01903 
300.00 


1.30S.00 


i%.m 


mM 

liliS 


10,025.00 
1,97501 
4J7500 
20000 
1,95000 
5.000.00 
1.95000 


60000 
1.000  0( 


5.793  72 

ISO  00 

50.00 


6ti.ni 


9.(M)(0 


1.SILMI 


3(0.MI 
700(0 


1.5(0.00 
7,500(0 


1(3.45 


739 
20100 
250.00 


141.00 


500.00 
975.00 
997  50 

1.092  50 

400.00 

712.50 

260(0 

50(0 

1.25000 

1,092  50 
340  00 

1,35000 
300.00 

2.00000 
20000 
20000 
95000 
40000 
lljt4.(4 


2.ON.0O 


9(0 


K25 


13.500.00 


16116 
47  50 


30994 


1JM.01 


69(01 


55.50 
23200 

55.50 
23200 

5550 
247  00 
232.00 

9227 


6(000 
224J3 


2J6943 


1(0(0 


32S00 
2.91147 


Id 


50;.02 


21091 


mn 


4,137.61 


(70.44 
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Orfauitm  oi  MMuN  Hail 


WHilAH  D  TOOHEY  1199  L  ST .  NN,  #600  NASMMGTON  K  20036 

GILBERT  D  lOUGM   70  NORTH  MAM  ST  NILXES4ARRE  PA  11711 

NANOA  lONNSEND  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NN  NASHINGTON  DC  2(036.. 
asm  P  TRAINOR  815  16TH  ST .  NN  NASMMCTON  K  20006  . 


JEFFREY  i  TRAMMELL  3255  GRACE  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20(07... 


Ol. 
Dl. 


Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 

Dl.. 
Do. 
Do. 


HUEIERT  TRAVAIU,  Sum  510  1090  VERMONT  «E ,  MR  NAWRBION  KJOOM^     .    ..-.-™;;™...-.^.j... 
TRAVEL  t  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POICY  COUNCIL  SWTE  607  1199  I  STREET,  NN  NASMMGTON  OC  2(036.. 

IMVEl  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATWN  Of  AMERICA.  1199  L  ST,  NN  NASMMGTON  X  20036 

ERNEST  B  TREMMEl.  MC.  5908  ROSSMORE  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MO  20014 

SALLY  A  IRIPlfn,  1/25  OESAUS  SIREH,  NN,  #804  NASMMGTON  X  20036 

EUGENE  M  WOO.  9117  ROSENSTEEL  AVENUE  SK.VER  SPRMG  MO  20910 

VINCENT  IRIvaU,  !I5  16TH  STREET.  NN  NASHINGTON  K  20006 .. 


MXJIAEL  G  TROOP  1709  HEN  YORX  AVENUE.  «*.  #101  NASMMCTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  C  TROUP  BOX  893  NEW  CANAAN  Q  06840 •"•■■:—; 

GEORGE  G  TROUIMAN,  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE,  NN  WASHMGTON  OC  20(05. — 

ALEXANDER  8  TRON8RI0GE.  1776  F  STRET.  NN  NASMMGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  TRUAX.  1200  15TH  ST .  m  NASMMCTON  X  20005 

THOMAS  L  TRUEBIOOD,  401  NORTH  MORGAN  AVE  CHCAGO  IE  60611 

MOIOYUXI ISUTSW,  919  IITH  SIREH.  NN,  #600  NASMMGTON  X  20006 .^.. 

TUCXER  6  VAUGHT.  NESTERN  RDERAL  SAVINGS  BlOG ,  #1330  718  17TH  ST  OEMTER  CO  «)202. 

Do - 

SHANNON  6  TUa.  311  FIRST  SIREH.  NW  NASHINGTON  K  20001.. 


TUNA  RESEARW  FOUNDATION,  MC.  1101  17TH  ST ,  NN  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

B  ELIZABETH  TUNNEY.  124  SALEM  CHURCH  ROAD  MECHANCSBURC  PA  17055 

BRIAN  TURNER.  815  16TH  STREP,  NW  NASMMCTON  X  20006 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC.  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  NASHMGTON  K  2006.... 

lANf  I   TURNER   1920  N  STREET.  NW  NASMMCTON  X  20036 

RXJIARO  F  TURNtY,  17?i  H  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 — 

MAX  lURMPSEED  1155  15IH  STREET  NW,  #611  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

W  GLENN  lUSSEY,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

ST  CLAIR  J  INEEDIE.  SUm  220  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFMERS'  ASSN.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE.  3238  NYNfORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 — 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSTITUTIONS.  Ill  L  WACXER  DR  CHCAOO  H  60601 

US  PU6UC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON  X  20003.. 

USOCA  WASMMGTDN  DC  LOBBY  COMMITTEE,  PO  BOX  42404  WASHINGTON  K  20015 

lERRY  G  UOEIL  1616  H  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WHII  UENO  919  18TH  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

PHILIP  J  UFHOli   1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MANYA  S  UNGAR,  10  BRANOYWINE  COURT  SCOTCH  PLAINS  HJ  07076 

UNIFI,  INC,  PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBORO  NC  27419 _. 

UNXJN  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CO.  2211  CONGRESS  SI  PDRTIANO  ME  04122.. 


UNIHD  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  6  XXNERS  OF  AMERICA.  101  00NSTITUT10N  AK.,  NN  RMSHMGTON  K  20(01 

UNITED  FOOD  t  COMMERCIAL  NORXERS  MTl  UMON,  1775  X  ST  ,  NN  NASHMGTON  X  20006 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  6  VECOABU  ASSN,  727  N  WASHINGTON  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  UNE  CO,  PO  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  IX  77001 

UNITED  IRISH  (  AMERCAN  SOQETY  OF  RUNOK,  BOX  219  3400  W  lUTH  STREH  CHCAGO  I  60655 

UNITED  SERVICES  AUTOMOBIU  ASSOCIATION,  9100  FREMRCIS8URG  ROAD  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  78218 — 

UNinO  WAY  OF  INOUNAPOLB,  COMMUNITY  SERVCE  COUNOL  Of  METRO  INDIANAPOUS  1828  N   MERIOUN  STREH 
INOIANAraUS  IN  46202 

LIOYO  N  UNSELL  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

A  RUSSELL  UPSHAW  JR  .  1030  ISTH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

MARIAN  S  URNRUS.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  Htl  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


ixfluitiltJmli 


BMNNM&EERRB 


TRAVU  MOUSTRY  ASSOCUnON  OF  AMEMCA 

BLUE  CROSS  OF  NE  PENNSYLVANIA _. 

NATOIAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  MC 

(ROIHERHOn  OF  RAILNAY.  AIRUNE  t  STEAMSMP  CURB  .— 
GMT   6   CO   PU6UC   COMMUMCATKMS   MTL   MC    (FOR: 

MOUSTRIES.  MC  ) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INT-l.  MC  (FOR  BUOD  COMPANY) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  MC   (FOR    COMMONWEALTH  OF 

PUERTO  BCD) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  MC  (FOR  HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN 

OF  AMERICA). 
GRAY   1   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNCAnONS  MTL.   MC    (FOR    JOMT    MAOmME 

CONGRESS). 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNCAHONS  MTL  MC  (FOR   UFE  CARE  SERWCB 

CORP).  

GRAY  &  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATXINS  MTL.  MC  (FOR  MOIOROU.  MC) __ 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATHNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATXINS  MTL  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASIMC 

CO, INC) 
GRAY  &  a)  PUBUC  COMMUNCATDNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  REFVBUC  OF  TURXEY) — 

GRAY  6  CO  fVBUC  COMMUNCATOe  MTL.  MC  (FOR.-  SANTA  FE  CORP) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR  SMAXLU  CORPORATOI) .. 
POUATCM  CORPOMTION _. 


BURNS  t  ROE.  MC 

SAMUa  E  STAVISXY  I  ASSOCWIES.  MC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSC  MC  (• 

STERN  BROS..  MC 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  1  CONGRESS  OF  IWSTRIAL  ORGANUATOB 

U5  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  MSTHUTOB. 


I))- 


BEU  HEUCOfOER  TEXTRON,  MC 

NATXJNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS., 

AMERCAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

MTERNATKMAL  HARVESTER  CO 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U  SA  MC -. 

PETHtUEWB  OORPORATBN „_. 

THE  MANVXIE  CORPORAIKM 

NATOM.  RESTAURANT  ASSN 


RHAIl.  WHOLESALE  (  DEFI  STORE  UMON  (MTl).  ET  RL.- 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT  AflOO 


AMERCAN  MMMC  CONGRESS 

COURTNEY,  MCCAMANT  (  TURNEY.. 

ETHYL  CORP 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED - 

AMERCAN  CYANAMID  CO 


3M.00 
1JK.(0 


3JI2.MI 

M(.(0 


150M 
2i9tJ0 
3J(0J0 
IJOOJO 


IJOOJO 


tmn 

7,21125 


AMERCAN  RETAL  FEOERAIDl. 


TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA.  MC. 
METROPOUTAN  MSURANCE  COS.. 


NATOM.  CONGRESS  OF  FRIEinS  t  lEMXB  . 


UTH.ITY  NUaEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP,  C/0  EDISON  ELECIRC  MSTITUTE  1111  19IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMCIDM  K 
20036 

MARY  UYEOA.  1200  17TH  STREET,  m  NASHMGTON  X  20036 

ANTHONY  VAIAN2AN0,  1850  X  SIREH,  m  NASHINGTON  X  20006 

JACX  J  VALENTI,  1600  EYE  ST,  NN  NASHINGTON  X  20006 

R  THOMAS  VAN  ARSOALL.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 — -. 

LX)NEL  VAN  KERUN,  2945  FRUITUNO  DRIVE  VSTA  CA  92013 

lULIANE  H  VAN  EGMONO.  SUm  220  1575  EYE  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


VAN  FLEO  ASSOCIATES,  MC.  SUITE  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW  WASHINGTON  U  20(03 

Do 

C  D  VAN  wuwEuiia'i'oisVsTHS^^^^^ 

NCX  L  VAN  NELSON,  SUIT!  540  1875  EYE  SIREH,  NN  NASHINGTON  X  20006 

DANIEL  W  VAN  NESS,  PO  BOX  17500  WASHINGTON  X  20041 

VAN  NESS  FELJIMAN  SUICUFFE  t  CURTS,  PC  7TN  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASHMEION  K  20007. 

Dl .V... 

Dl 

Do 

Do i -• 

Dl — 

(to 

Dl. 

Dl.. 

Dl. 

Dl. 

Dl. 

Dl.. 

Do. 

Dl.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


DEBRA  J  VANOERBEEX,  1575  EYE  STREH,  NN,  #200  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

THERESA  VARNER,  1909  X  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 

GEORGE  F  VARY   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #702  WASHMGTON  X  20006., 

lENNIFER  VASILOFF,  1730  III  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBYN  E  VAUGHAN.  1600  HI  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

USA  A  VEHMAS  1920  N  STREET.  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

KRISTIN  LEA  VEHRS.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1160  WASHINGTON  K  20005- 

JOHN  P  VENNERS   1899  L  ST  ,  NW  #1250  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JERRY  T  VERXUR   1660  L  STREET  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


IWIEPENOENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCUTOI  OF  AMBICA.- 

EASTIRN  AIRUNES 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSI 


AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  COUNCIL  OF  UFE  MSURMO,  MC ._ 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA,  MC — 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIWS - 

AMERCAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPOCH  OOHHmEE,  MC- 

AMERICAN  CTANAMID  00 

CADIUACGAGE .^-^ 

FORD  AEROSPACE  6  COMMUNCATBNS  CORP — 

MAHCOM  ELECTRONICS 

NATKMAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNOL 

OMMPHN  MTERNATKMAL  CORPORAIKM. 

JUSnCE  FELLOWSHIP 

AUJEIMXNERAL  NUCLEAR  SERVCES.. 


AMERCAN  MST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTANTS. 

AMERCAN  PRESRIENT  UNES 

ARCTC  SLOPE  REGBNAL  CORP 

BRAE  CORPORATWN 

COLUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP.. 


CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAH  EQUITY  (CJULE.).. 

HANARAN  ELECIRC  COMFWT  MC 

INTERNATIONAL  LEISURE  HOSTS,  LTD 

JK06S  ENCMEERING  GROUP.  MC... 

NATOMASCO 

PEA800Y  HOIOMG  00,  MC 

REPUBUC  GEOIHERMAL  MC 

REPUBUC  OF  PALAU 

STATE  OF  ALASKA 

TEXAS  AM  OORP 

UNOI  OWBBE  CORP 

AMERICAN  nANAMH)  CO.. 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS .... 

ARMCO.MC 

LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  US . 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  MMING  CONGRESS.. 


VERNER  UIPFERT  BERNHARO  MCPHERSON  i  HAND.  CHTD.  1660  L  STREF.  NW,  #1000  WASHWGIDN  K  2(036.. 

Do 

Do 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  20010GCAL  PARKS  I  AQUAHUMS 

VENNERS  &  CO  (FOR  KOCH  MOUSTRIES; 


INTERSTAH  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATKM  OF  AMERCA. 

XIHN  F  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THEPEfifORMMG  ARR.. 

lABOR-MOUSTRY  COAUTKM  FOR  MTL  TRADE 

NORfOU  SOUTHERN 


30M0 
3.I75l00 
S,125JM 

isjMaoo 

1J(U4 
IIJIOOO 


33il5.(6 

3,132J5 

mm 


IMJO 


(0756 


1I2JI 
IJISOO 


11(0 


74152 


273067 

14901 

OIM 

5jn56 


39112 

59(0 

200.(0 

1.43t7t 

11JI0.M) 

14(37115 

3i7t7Ji 

3J0516 

3/75 


UlTd 


4U21J1 
4,21U0 


IJSOJO 


2,0IM0 

tMM 

450.(0 


11171 


»1» 

warn 


ijnoo 


717J0 


l(,»7.S0 


175.(0 


1I2J0 
((SJO 


4.75 
263.00 
200.(0 
21445 
13650 

750 


3I,97MI 
971.73 


4U)e 

(5(0 


137  74 
250M 


56.10 


600 


279.14 


14.90 


4.(0 


230J0 

"mn 

5.40 


(,25000 


i»m 


131(0 
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(kiMJiM  «  MMm  Fli« 

tmtm/a^ 

iBCBipb 

EvBdRBm 

<mm  SATELLITE  CSRP                                         

637  50 

200.00 

1,290.00 

937  50 

Ih                                                                                              

RAnHJRt'Crtl^wflKTRCOOOPfRAIM  RC    

TRAVELERS  aw -.„       .-.               _    _; 

PENNOt  COMPANY. „..    

IBDl  VOFK  \ntVK>SI    SOUTH  Ml MGTOI  VA  2?n;                               . .    -. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CROP  RRBMNCE  MBITS 

LEBOEUE  U«8  LEHY  I  MACRAE  IFOR  BRITISH  RISURANCE  ASSN  AND  LUMTS 
OF  LONDON). 

HORSEMBTS  BENEVOUNT  1  PROTECTIVE  ASSN 

RfTERNATHMAl  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARXS  I  ATTRACnONS _. 

NATONAl  ASSN  OF  CREDIT  HAMGEMENT  

RwauB  umrjiu^  i  til 'm  tuMPSMf  MdU  M  WtSMMCniN  DC  20036.  „ ~ 

niiMi  9  MTMu  a  sii  r  'J  m  nu^HMnrnH  nr.  tou? 

Ql                                                                                                      

t  rwwn  tiifr  ini  it'it  miRviviMi  ivniif  iiiiif  MnMRirai  hir  TMfi 

OTIES  SERVICE  OR.  t  GAS  CORP 

RITERNAI0IAI  GOLD  CORPORATION  URHTEO - 

2B0.00 

223.65 

^run  r  wn  ■   «vi  TMffi  awfmv  tfw  YTm  MV  \twn                                                      

■mMi  tfv^MMF  i«tt  I  ^  Mr  Mtm  mtamCKM  vc  mm                     

GOOOVEAR  TIRE  6  RUBBER  00 

TOBACCO  RSTITUTt _    _       

4.500.00 
5.00000 
6.00000 

300.00 
3000 
12404 

BAim  MMMTM    II7S  FY(  CTBin   Ml    JinO  WASMHCm  DC  TOOtt                                                             .- 

S2t62 

mum  D  mimi  » .  mm  smm  uswnai)  t  mem  m  iriii  S .  w».  tth  fi  wasmwiw  k 

TOOK 

CONIRIENTAl  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARIFORO  RSRIANCE  GROUP _ 

ITT  CORP -_ 

vMcaM  ttsocMiai  v  iiimi  Mirmsjaw  w  kmow  w  23»7.: — 

acta  k  \mnnn  ■  iiii  gaihousi  kmd  (mis  OUKh  v*  ?704?  .  ._ _.       

AMERCAN  AUTOMOBUf  ASSM „_. 

124M 

Mn  J  «UHff.  ?5e9  I  S«  HGUa  PMOBtt  AZ  SSOte ...;v;ii";:i":i:u;- 

tn  «CMA££H  nc  iMcoiri  air  jon  i  tmcamt  n  &7i  oir  «i7in  HfiOJiiirmi  tV!  MttM               

AT»I              ,                        

600.00 

nninic  i  tniMFB  ani  itTu  ?r   m>  ■iQMHnnN  nr  TnVK                                                    .  — 

MIAJVTrn  WTTFtAlK  OF  UTBTA 

10.51272 

t««ac  Mtnrrv  ■  iwnMC  avrr  ctn  ait  icni  cnrrr  mm  m^^uitirjem  nr  TflfVK 

ambtju  A.«»  nr  FqiiMiFNT  1  F«nK       

tfitMiTFK  nifirrn  tf  mT-HV-nuFn  HDsmAis  i6?s  eye  sr  inv  mmshmgkm  DC  20006 

i'M.wo'od 

9,9^23 

■UTYK  Mm  CrVMIU    It?^  I  CT    MW    «fiflfl  MSMETnH  OC  7000S                                                   -..-■ 

GUYANA  ARIWAYS  CORP.. ..- 

wwi  i  wmtfr^  n^i?  f  'n  mr  MA<HNRTni  nr  Tflnttfi                                  

ASSOOATEO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERBA -    .    _. 

i^aOTFRv  HAMricnjRfB^  OF  AAifOCA.  RC 

2.00000- 

500.00 

urwn  um  wiiriitt  a  kav  i tTf  i  ^nrn  nir  « ii 1 1  lU.'SUHfllfM  DT  TflOlfi 

Ql                                                                                                                                                                        ,    ,, 

OMO  OIU  GAS  ASSN - . 

Db  ...  „ - -    - 

wxw  umi aga06t  wqikii.  i?24  ngdimt  missmig.  or  97470 

YANWi  DtSOWKS.  le _ 

iJHOJib" 

B  B  wirxfBiF  inn  Mali  MunuD  a7jeD  /uucian  va  2??09                     „_      _    

NORTHROP  CORP __.     ._    _.        

AMERICAN  BAXERS  ASSN 

NAnmiAi  flaniFB  rmni      

mm  I  wMTR  wnFinninii  i4TH^  nh  liWHPfiTn*  T  "iQO'i 

01*1  MMan  nss  i^n  ^nrn  mm  mx'jwM.UM  nr  ?floo<i                                         

HONMID  W  «PAHU  RO  BOX  1000  ««  ARBOR  «  ttl06 ...- 

ruDRXK  g  MABAWIi  KW  MRFNV  Ulfi  t  COCGRD  nS  WUMCTON  K  19117-.               

BHJITEL  POWER  OORPORATOl 

O  AMERCAS,  INC- 

HFBRFVT  ff  VAin    IfW  FFOffty  ^   BTRmN  MA  ll?I  Ifl                                                   - 

8ANX  OF  BKION  CORPORATION -          „              _ 

Og                                                            _ 

nm  k   MAiK    IMVI  HA^^iTMUSITTS  AVFMIf    MW  MIA' IBM  IIIW  IM    HiWt                                                    

FRBT  NATIONAL  BANR  OF  BOSTON _ 

10J5000 
330.00 

7,75953 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNOl               

■Ai n  MABKBAjm  A  arm  imi4Tii^  mv  MAOHNnmH  or  TOSK                           _. 

CMP/tfAOORA  DEL  NORTl  SA            _.    _                      

QU                                                                                                                                                             _ 

MATSUSHITA  ELECTRIC  RdJUSTRlAl  00.  LIB...    __               _ 

ARGUA  S.  WAUXW  «C  PfTiOlfUII  COUOl  PO  BOX  167  RAUIGM  NC  VWl _ _ - 

AMERKAN  PETROUUM  RIST 

ROeCRT  I  NAUMOM.  ASSOOAID  PdlOliUH  WOUSTRKS  V  MCM  930  IHCHKAN  RATI  TOMER.  PO  BOX  10070 
LANSRC  ■  MSOl 

OMRU  I  HMSR  ASSOWia  RC.  i;3«  KNNSVIUUM  AK..  RW  NASHMGTQN  DC  20006 „ 

Dl                                ._         _      ._.   . 

AMERK>N  PETROLEUM  INST 

Ai3»C0  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  ET  Al _ ._. 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO 

ALUMRRJM  CORrANY  OF  AMERKA .. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  6  TELEGRAPH  CO 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC                       _              

usoo 

2.00000 

1.000.00 

37500 

37500 

1.875W 

375.00 

I.34SI3 

0i.._             „                     _.    _       

Hi                                                                                         

m 

BECma  CMl  6  MMERALS.  ttK, ....^ 

C8S.  »C 

CHAMPION  RITERMATnM.  COIF 

5' 

If 

375.00 
1.500.00 

1,66700 
375  00 
375.00 

Pi                                           .                                          ,    ,. 

COPIAT                             

^ 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN __ 

DAFSSFR  POUSTWfS  I1C                                         

k 

S"           

E  1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  t  CO 

FfOfRAl  NATnUI   IKWTrjnF  A!i!!N               

ff                                         

tt 

FORO  MOTOR  CO                                 .__„_..    

Il — - 

GOOOYEAR  TIRE  1  RUBBER  CO 

GTE  CORPORATXIN. 

IBM                                                                                      __     .- 

37S0O 
37500 

Oi 

S — ~~  "" 7",  "■■  , — "■  ~  :"":::: — " — 

INDEPENDENT  REFRIERS  CMJTDl 

11,25000 
3.125jOO 
6.000M 

3'75.'0O" 

37S.00 

50000 

1,12500 

37500 

37500 

1,00000 

1,50000 

1. DOC  00 

1,00000 

1,000.00 

tt 

LONE  STAR  SIEE  CO                            

(* _ 

h 

Oi                                 

NORTMVUE  INDUSTRIES  CORP 

NORIHWESTERN  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  00 .„.     

OWENSJIUNOB                                               _     

- 

^  5::::  ;:;::  ::;::     :::i::.:.:.::.:..„:..::::;.-_..  :......::i:.:;:z:' : 

g 

PROCTER  I  GAMBa  MANUFACTURRK  CO 

scon  PAPER  CO 

SOMiWRfTfRS  GUHD 

Ob  .._ - 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP. — .   

Di      

WEYERHAEUSER  CO               _    .    

1  DUFFY  mil  i  ASSOQAIB.  RC  UI7  F  SIRKT  RRI  «Afln  RUKKMCrmi  OR  MRM             

BAiCOR/AlifRICAf  fXPRfSS  RC, 

30O0O 

Pf              

FOOTWEAR  RETAILEIS  Of  ARblOl. ..*- 

600  00 

2 

FREEPORT  MCMORAN.  MC 

JMB  REALTY  CORP      — 

3O0OD 
30000 

■a 

LBERTY  NATIONAL               

60000 

■b  ...          ..        :„::„■,:,  ;■■; 

LIFE  OF  VMGRRA.  ET  H. „    

tt 

LIFE  OF  VRNINIA _ „ 

■ORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO                   

1.00000 
1.50000 
1.50000 
1.000.00 
2,22500 
6,00000 
12,00000 
6,00000 

60000 

Db _ ,        , 

600  00 

Ob               „,""";,„;;,,;'"■■■,"■■ 

PHARMAOUTKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN     

600  00 

Dd ""              —         ■ 

WRK  i  SPRItTS  WHOUSALERS  OF  AMERKA.  MC 

AMERK>N  OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  ASSN. -                     

600  OO 

Wmi  K  WHL  I02S  VDaRONT  AffiRUL  RRT.  «I00  WASHRKnON  K  20105 ., „. 

WKUa  1  EMTAROS.  IISO  IXNNECTm  AVt  RW  #507  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

46500 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERAHON 

AMERXMI  MEAT  INSTITUTE                          _.    ...i 

1  265  39 

26539 

b   .                .  ■  ::;i:..::;;;;:;::::::::::::::: : ;: 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA.  MC. 

ARROW  TRAI6PQRTAT10N  CO 

166345 

Bi  ._  . . .._.. _ :.:,,.: ,:;::;;:::::;;::;:"::;:    ..""     " 

i)i„ „  .._.      

COTTON  WAREHOUSE  ASSOOATXIN  OF  AMERICA 

r,iOCfRY  HAmfiTTinf ><;  or  AMfRT^  INT    

11,000.00 
650.00 

126539 

■r ,     ,„  ,                                         , ,  •- 

k                                                                           

MERCHANTS  GRAM  1  IRANSPORTATXIN.  MC ...._     

NATXINAL  COTTON  COUNaL  OF  AMERKA. „    _          „, 

SERVO  CORPORATXIN  WTERNAIIONAL _. —    

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNX)N.  AFIOO 

AMERKAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

EMERSON  ELECTRK  CO           

Ob       -  ._       ....  „ „ .„     "   "       .„_  ". 

7.50000 

«tl.4S 

00 „: Z.. Z. 

UnnNO  C  WAlUCt  5025  WISCONSM  A«NUt.  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20016 

UONa  L  WAUiRROO,  2M  MAOCON  A«  RIW  *««  RY  10OI6 _..    

R  DOUGUS  WAUJN  JR  ,  1235  ItfFfRSON  OAVB  HWY  ARUNGION  VA  22202 

74.40 

CHARUS  S  WAISH.  afKHRW  I  WAISH  1725  N  ST ,  NW  WASMNG10N  DC  20036 

HATXINAI  CABLE  lELEVSION  ASSN  IC  - 

MMES  P  WAISH.  DAMS  WRIGHT  TDDO  RIES  (  XMES  1752  N  ST.  NW.  #t00  WASNHSnM  OCaOOIB-. „... 

AMERKAN  TUNABOAT  ASSN „ 

3,ooo.do' 

HBRW  L  WAITKR.  3231  WYRFORO  OHM  FARIFAX  VA  22031 

US.  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE _ 

SANTA  FE  RITIRRATXJNAL  CORP __ — 

NATXJNAl  TURKEY  FEOERATDN. 

JAMB  H.  WAITON.  1119  L  STRUT.  NW.  »tX  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

4,225.00 

G.  L  liW  WAITS.  11319  SUNST  HIUS  MM)  RtSION  VA  22090 _„ „. 

WRUAM  C  WA»l£»,  412  FRBT  STttH,  Sf  WASHRKTON  K  20003 ._.      

AMERKAN  MEAT  R6TITUIE                            

Do ■; 

AMERKAN  PEANUT  PROOUQ  MANUF/CTIRflB.  K     

9,000.00 
17.53900 

HUSOT  C  WAMSlfY.  1100  M  STRiT  NW  #ia30N  WASHMKTDN  DC  MOM 

INTFIIFCTUAI  PROfRTV  ITIMfRS  IK 

BONRK  B  WAN.  1201  PWNSTIWURA  A«NU£.  #730  WASHINGTON  X  20004 _.              „.... 

XMBERLY-OARK  CORP           

JOHN  f  WANAMAttil.  201  N  WASHRtGTON.  ST  AlEXANORIA  VA  72314 

RETRIED  OFFCERS  ASSN                    

2,014.00 

2.iM.24" 

1.984  62 

ALAN  S  WARD.  )1S  CONRHrTnn  AVE .  NW  WASHRKTON  DC  TOMS                       

BAKER  1  HOSTETLER  IFOR  SOAP  t  DETERGENT  ASSN) 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNOL  INC 

WSni  a  WARD  1350  REW  VORR  AVENUF  NW  #300  WASHINCTm  DC  70aiK 

560 

STEPHEN  f  WARD.  1919  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #503  WASMNGTON  DC  20006... , 

M«M»IT»I£NT  OR  6  GAS  ASSN 

NATXJNAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE                   ~ - 

4600 

8AR8AM  F  WARDEN.  SUIH  202  WEST  W*tG  SOO  HARYIANO  Hit  SW  WASHRCTCM  DC  20024 

MCHARO  0  WAROENM757  N  ST.  NW  WASHRRHON  K  20036 „...„ 

MCX  WARE.  1220  I  STREH.  MW  WASHINGTDN  DC  20005 

UNITED  AUTO,  AEROSPACE  I  AGRKUITUM.  MFIENENT  MRIERS. 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  RKT 

15.61496 
6.2B000 
1.75000 

61666 

267  45 

■CHAEl  0  WARE,  1701  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHRKTON  K  20006 _      

CONOCO.  INC .. 

NAnONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

TRW.  »K 

WUUa  L  WARflElD  3900  WRCCNSRI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 _ 

P0»  F  WARXER.  sum  2700  1000  WKSON  BOmtVATO  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 .*           

1.25000 

May  7,  1985 
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OrpBOBlmor  MMul  Fiaf 


WARNER  AMEX  CABLE  COMMUNXIATXMS.  75  ROCXEFEUER  PIAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10019.. 
ERNEST  R  WARNER  «,  1818  N  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


Do.. 

(to. 


WILUAM  H  WARNER.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?«»i  '.i; "i^^S 

CHRBTRIE  M  WARNXE.  SUITE  300  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENU!  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

B  Va  WARREN.  PO  BOX  953J5  ATLANTA  G»  30347  ^.^^■^-.^^; 

BARBARA  )  WASHBURN.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #370  **SHINGTON  DC  20004^  

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC    499  S  CAPITft  ST .  SW.  #520  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

Oo 

WATEfeM*)FACiiJii«ASC^ 

ROBERT  t  WATKJNS.  1620  EYE  STKET.  NW,  #1000  WASWNGTOIt  K  20006 

CLARXE  R  WATSON.  655  BROADWAY.  #425  DENVER  00  80203 

KENNETH  W  WATSON.  900  THIRO  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

STEPHEN  L  WATSON.  143  W  MARKH  ST.  #201  RtOIAMAPOUS  IN  46204  :.. — 

CAROLYN  HERR  WATTS.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DOUGLAS  II  WATTS,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

GEORGE  B  WATTS,  1155  15TH  SI    NW  WASHRKTON  X  20005 

BRUCE  H  WATZMAK,  1130  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036.. 


WllUAM  H  WEATHERSPOON,  NORTH  CAROLINA  PETROUUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  167  RALEIGH  NC  27602.. 

A  VERNON  WEAVER.  2121  X  SIRER.  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  X  20037 — 

FREOERttX  I  WEBBER   1101  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

SUSAN  WEBER,  1346  CONNECTKXn  AVENUE,  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036... 


WEBSTER  CHAMBERLAIN  t  BEAN,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.,  NW,  #1000  WASHRKTON  X  20006.. 

Do 

LU  J  WEDOIG.  SUITE  580  2000  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2M36 .     .      _^ ..^..j^... - 

CHARLES  W  WEGNER  IR.  600  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #203  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

STEVEN  A  WERI,  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1100  WASHRKTON  X  20005 

NANCY  WEINBERG.  SUIH  1210  1667  X  ST ,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20006 

DONALD  G  WEINERT.  1420  XRK  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ARTHUR  E  WEBBERa  2200  FIRST  BANX  PlAa  EAST  MRINEAPOUS  MN  55402 

ARTHUR  A  WEISS,  1800  FRST  NATIONAL  BUIUWK  DETROIT  Ml  48226 — 

MICHAEL  A  WEBS.  490  LENFANT  PIAZA  EAST, SW  WASHRKTON  X  20024 

MORTON  N  WEBS,  SUIH  4511  ONE  WORLD  T*AOE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY1004B 

STANLEY  A  WEBS.  SUITE  401  21  OUPONT  QRCLE,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

DON  WELCH,  PO  BOX  841  ABRiNE  TX  79604 

KATHLEEN  WELCH,  215  PENNSYIVANIA  AVt,  SE  WASHRKTON  X  20003.. 


WEUEORO  WEGMAN  GOLD  t  HOFF,  1775  FibRISYlVANIA  AVE.,  NW,  #450  WASHRKTON  D(  20006.. 

Do 

Do - 

Do — 

Do  - - - — 

L  H  WOLS  SUITE  200  1025  OONNECIICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

THOMAS  F  WENNRK,  1910  X  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

FRED  WIRTHEIMER,  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

FORO  B  WEST,  1015  18TH  STREET.  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036.. 


ElVklllB/CiBR 


OGA  MTERNATIONN.  MC   (FOR  DM  Mil  AFF  Of  THE  GEN  Oa  FOR  i 


MENTS) 
MTERNAI 


iTKlNAL.  RC   (KRi  SNECMA).. 


DGA 

THOMSONS  DMSIOR  SYSTEMS  EliCTRONiaUE  Of  FRAia- 

CONTROL  DATA  CORP - - 

AMERKAN  TEXTU  MANUFACIURERS  MSTnUIE.  MC.. 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSN __ 

COmWl  DATA  OORPORATBN 

BOEMG  COMPANY 

HUGHB  AMWn  COHPAirr.. 
ROCKNOL  MTl 


WEST  MEXBO  VIGHABIE  DBTRIBUTORS  ASSN,  PO  BOX  848  NOGALES  A2  15621 

PAMELA  R  WEST,  1200  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 .„ 

WEST  TEXAS  UNO  I  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN ,  4302  AIRPORT  BIVO  AUSTM  IX  71722 

W  P  WEST  1629  K  St..  NW  ROOM  204  WASHINGTON  X  20006 :i:;:;v::-,;;;-i;j^i" 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOQATXM,  MC,  700  JEFFERSON  BUUOMG  1225  19TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

JOHN  F  WETZEL  JR.,  412  FRlil  ST^SE,  #200  WASHINCTON  X  20003 

WILUAM  WEWER,  1300  19TH  STROT,  NW,  #310  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 


WtXLER  REYNMjtlS  HARRfiON  6  SCHUIE.  INC,  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREO,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  200O4 .. 

to 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl.. 


Dl- 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
It.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
01.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Do.. 
Do. 


ROBERT  C  WEYMUELUR.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  K  20005 - _ 

BRIAN  B  WHAUN  JR  ,  401  N  MORGAN  AVE  CHKAGO  IL  60611 ™ _ 

CURTIS  E.  WHAUN  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA.  SW,  #3202  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

ELIAN  WHARTON   1701  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE,  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LEONARD  P  WHEAT,  1101  17TH  STREH,  NW,  #1002  WASHRKTON  X  20036 - 

CHARLES  W  WHEELER.  1120  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036 

UYDE  A  WHEELEIi  JR  ,  BBHOP  UBERMAN  COOK  PURCELL  6  REYNOLDS  1200  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

EDWIN  M  WHEELER   1815  H  STREET.  NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JUNE  M  WHELAN,  SUITE  600  S  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WHITE  (  CASE   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DIANE  WHITE.  122  C  ST    NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

DONALD  F  WHITE.  1616  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WHITE  FINE  i  VERVILU  SUIH  1100  1156  15IH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ 

Do - 

GEORGE  E  WHITE  JR,  PO  BOX  61000  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70161 

X)HN  C  WnnE,  SUITE  207  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ ~ 

Km  S  WHITE   1800  M  SI    NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  THOMAS  WHITE  II    SUITE  2202  490  LENFANT  PLAZA  EAST,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

SAM  WHITl.  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 ~ 

Do 

Do 


WILLIAM  R  WHITt  BRKXER  i  ECXLER  888  17TH  STREET.  NW.  #1050  WASHMGTON  K  20006... 

RCHARO  M  WHITING.  730  15TM  STREET,  N*  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WHITMAN  6  RANSOM,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 

JAMES  A  WHITMAN,  PO  BOX  1417-D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 , 

ROBERT  L  WHITMBIE,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HKHWAY,  #1000  ARLRKTON  VA  22202 

WILLIAM  F  WHITSm,  1800  K  ST ,  NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


DENNB  J  WHITTLESEY,  WHITTUSEY  6  O'BRIEN,  PC  21  DUPONT  CMCIE,  #801  WASHMGION  K  20036 

WIUIAM  E  WKXERT  IR ,  1000  16TH  STREH,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTONX  20036 -... 

WCXWIRE  LEWB  GUDMARK  t  SCHOOR,  500  MAYNARO  BLDG  SEATTU  WA  98104 

RCHARD  J  WIECHMANN.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

W  scon  WIIBER,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ., — 

ROBERT  E  WILBUR.  3000  UNOOIN  Pl^  LB5  DALLAS  TX  75201 

THOMAS  D  WILCOX.  PC,  2011  EYE  SifREr.  NW.  #705  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILEY  6  REIN   1776  X  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


MOTOR  VEHKIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOMni  OF  TK  U X.  MC... 

WESIIAND  COMPMKS,  MC  _. 

MIOMATXJNAL  GOU)  CORPORATION  LillEO....- 

MOVMA  RAILRWO  ASSN  

NAT10ML  RURAL  RKTRK  CbOPBAiivE  iS»...SI. 

NATMNAl  CABLE  lELEVBBN  ASSN,  MC 

NATHNAL  BROtfl  COUNCR. 

NATONAL  COAL  ASN 

AMERKAN  PETROlfUM  MSI ^ 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES,  MC 

NATMNAL  SOFT  DRMK  ASSN 

ZERO  POPUIATION  GROWTH,  MC 

MUfRBREWMG  COMPANY.. 


WATBetD  MANUFACIURERS  ASSN... 

NATIOMM.  FKHOIES  MST 

PROfESSHNAL  MSURANCE  AGEMS.. 

TEXTRON,  INC 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY  . 


SIOJI 


717.50 

900iM 

IJOOOR 

IJOOLtt 


SOJI 
XMStt 

xnttm 
mm 

57JO 
It.f4 

29.(0 
2,SS0M 

tmn 

StOJO 
60000 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSXMAL  ENGMEERS.. 

DORSEY  6  WHITNEY 

JAfFE  SNIOER  RAITI  6  HEUE8.  PC 

TDMBO  MC - 

NATHNAL  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN.  MC... 


BUSMESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATIONAL  SECUaiY.. 

WEST  TEXAS  UTUISS  00 

US  PUBUC  MIBIEST  RESEARCH  GROUP. 

CANAOINI  EMBASSY.. 


DEPWTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  PROVINCE  OF  MANII06A... 

GRANTS  t  CONTRACTS  PROJECTS.  UWTEO  WAV  OF  AMERKA. „. 

MANVHLECORP 

MITO.. 


SHOE  OR.  CO 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN.. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

FHmUZER  MSTITUIE 


AMERKAN  PSVCHOIOGCAL  ASSN.. 


OaiA  All  LMES.  MC.. 


ASSOOATHN  OF  AMERKAR  KWJIOADS 

NATHNAL  COMH  TO  PRESERVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY.. 

AONA  LH  t  CASUALTY 

AUJED  CORPORATHN 

AMBKAN  AKLJNES 

JWEKAN  LOW  poRia  THiwim  assn'ZZ! 

AMUSEMENT  6  MUSK  OPERATORS  ASSN 

COMMUNCAmNS  SATELLITE  CORP 

CONSORTRM  OF  PUBUC  IV  STATIONS . 


DEALER  BANX  ASSN  COMMITTEE  ON  GIASS-SIEAGAU  RBOM.. 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO 

FOOHNUS  PR>E  UNES  (YUKON)  LTD 

G8CRAI  MOTORS  CORP 

HOKHSTJOUSSa  PHARMACEUTKALS,  MC 

INEXCOOIOO 

MANVUE  CORPORATHN 

MOTBN  PKIURE  ASSN  OF  AMERKA.  MC 

NATHNAL  CABU  lELEVBHN  ASSN.  MC. 


NATHML  RAOn  BRMOCASTERS  ASSOOATHN.. 

NEW  ENGUND  EUCTRK  SYSTEM 

REW  YORK  POWER  AUTHORITY 

NOVA^AN  ALBERIA  CORP -.. 

NWJJbOR  CHEMKAIS,  LTD 

SECURITY  INVESTMENT  CO 

AMERKAN  UJNG  ASSN 

WTBWATHNAL  HARVESTER  CO 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 


E  I  DU  PONT  K  NEMOURS  t  00,  MC... 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSnTUTl 

AMERKAN  PETROCHMCAL  CONSUMERS .. 

UNHN  PACIFK  CORPORATXJN 

AUEGHANY  CORPORATHN 

CONCERNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERKA 

AMERKAN  RHAH.  FEOERATHN.. 


4J7S.« 


3JIIJ0 
440.11 


iimsn 


snoo 


2s.mi» 


1,2M.« 

aso 

27X00 
13.000.00 

111.72 
I6JSM0 


21IJ3 


244.SS 


nn 

34967 

74944 

749.44 

1,00060 


3K.2I 


S0S.62 

nij3 


4.01 
1 10  00 


i.m.n 

15000 


192JM 

791.01 

1,006.00 

3IJS 


nam 


moo 

7.497iO 
2.140J0 
2MI00 
8J2SM 
2J6500 
4.72500 
46000 


I.I2M0 

3.9n.N 

500.00 

1J20.00 


22&M 

4,ooon 

1,250.00 
4,500.00 


AMERKAN  EDUCATORS  OF  ARKANSAS,  MC.  ET  AL  ..■.....■■■■■■■■y- 
BIRCH  HORTDN  BITTNER    (FOR  MODESTO  IRRIGATION  DBIIKT) 

MIDOU  SOUTH  SERVKES,  INC 

COASTAL  CORP  I  CHKAOO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

TENNECOINC --.-■ 

INDEPENDENT  CATTIEMENS  ASSN.. 


NATHNAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  KANE  PACKING 

UNCOLN  SAVINGS  i  UJAN  ASSN 

ASSOOATHN  OF  BANK  HOLOMG  COS 

JAPAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  ORGAMZATHN  (JETRO).. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUG  STORES,  MC 

GENERAL  DYNAMKS 

SUN  CO,  INC 

COWUTZ  INDIAN  TRIBE 

BETHUHEM  STEa  CORPORATHN 

ARCTK  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP,  H  Al 

AMERKAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

AMERKAN  MEOKAL  ASSN _. 

TAYLOR  6  MIZEU  . 


NATHHAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES 

CLEAR  OUNNEL  BROADCASTMG  SERVKE.. 


IJOOOO 
IjWOO 
2.StO.OO 


1.290.00 


ijmM 

IJIMO 
2S.O00j00 


169.S2 

19,45263 

4SJ0 


S06JI 


422.75 
21050 
1600 
58.50 
7815 
172  77 
6W 

low 


19025 
2B8.18 
1850 
1000 
28W 


12.00 

4,650W 

70502 

3,76261 


34.33 
464.64 


7UM 
7i00 


ijaan 


63MJ0 


93750 


500.10 

ijiN.n 

2.1WJI 


7».B0 


3.975.0 


I.ITOM 


3073 
11887 


1.47D.« 


10752 
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QunmcR  0  Nucm.  sum  iioo  iiS9 1  sner.  m  «as)mgton  k  ?oo3t. 

MUONSn  SMKH  UMUR  (  QUM.  1  ;3S  WW  rOM  AVE    M  WASMMeHM  K  NW.. 
Oi_ - 


Qg 

PMil  >  WUGMG.  1200  ISW  STKET  IM  MSIMCnM  K  20005 

F  liE  MUIMB.  1616  H  ST.  IM  WASMMGTOi  DC  2000i 

aOTO  L  MXMK.  ISTH  k  M  STKEIS.  PW  W/tSHMGTON  OC  ?0006  

WK«  wuiMB.  irso  I  smn.  mr  N*SMMeniN  k  ?ooo( 

LBMMB  B  MUiMiS.  1000  16TH  STKH  M.  #100  WASHMGTtM  K  2N3I-.. 

UIOMM  I  MUJMB.  nil  19TN  ST    PW  #402  MUCTONVA  200Ji „ 

■MU  (  NUINR  415  no  ST    W  sum  300  NASMMGTON  OC  20002 

PfBTfF  WIUME.  22S  lUM  ST  lOdCTW  CT  06111 

meHT  i  MUIMB.  1I7S  (  ST.  M.  #U7  WSMMEIDN  K  20006 

THOIMS  f   milNIS.  6112  OLD  am  DOM)  UMUO  »  '9109 

OAtw  1  tnus.  1620  m  sttko.  m.  #1000  hmsmgtqr  k  20oat 

aWKOm  ■  NUCR.  IIOOIUSS«CHUSrTSAff.lM«MSHMGiaiOC2«03l. 
■UU  CUnU  t  PCKIMG.  l<«i  (  SI.  mt  HMSNMGTOI  U  20006 — 


CMMUS  D  NUON.  ISSO  K  ST    IM  #390  WASHNGTOM  K  20001 

KM  I  WISON.  sum  1000  1600  NUOR  BlVD  MUKKM  «  2220-. 

0«  I  mSON.  I2M  I  STKET.  IM  #400  MSMMGTON  U  20005  . 

DOniHV  aUOi.  4201  CATWDMl  AVEMJE.  M*.  #607{  •ASHMGIOI  K  20n(.. 

IBD  MISON.  215  PEMCVIVANM  UKU..  S{  WASHHCTOM  DC  20003 

mefRT  C  HUON.  499  S  CAIITOl  ST .  SW.  #S20  WASMNGTDM  K  20003 

Do  — , 

wetn  GMiy  whson.  i'30  mxx  sum  avenue,  mt  nashmgton  dc  2003i_ 


■MLO  J  mSM.  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

MSaMIV  L  WISON.  MNNESOTA  PETIOiUM  COUNCH  1025  NORTXIIN  FEDERAl  UK  ST.  PMH  W  55102.. 

mum  k  HUON  ■.  mi  nuaxn  aoAO  smcnEio  va  ?2160 „ „ 

mi  IIWOfSTER.  3900  VHSOWN  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMCTON  DC  20016 

MBEIS  MMa  »VIES  t  IVES.  51  W  51ST  SIKH  IM  row  NY  10019 

MDUEN  I  WM.  1155  15TH  ST .  NW  sum  602  WSHNGION  K  20006 

IMBE  WIBUJW.  2020  «  SI.  NW.  #200  WASIMGION  K  20006 . 

OAMO  A  WMSm.  1922  F  STHH.  MV  WASMMEIDN  K  20006.. 
lAMES  I  WNETOR.  1730  «  STHn.  NW.  #108  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

MAM  {  WWHR,  1J2J  I  ST .  IM  WASHMCION  OC  20036  „. 

lAMES  W  WISE.  QAVH)  V(MM  i  ASSOQAHS  510  C  STKH.  NE  WASMNETOH  K  2«tl2.. 

Do        ..  

aOMlOS  WGHATJH    UOO  1 5TH  STREET  NW  #1200  WASMMCTON  K  2000S _„ 

UWn  V  wmO.  the  FQNER  house  3255  GKACE  SIREH.  NW  WASHWGION  K  200(7. 

k.. 

tl.. 


Di.. 


b.. 
Dr.. 

•1- 


cuuM  A  wmus.  2000  p  snoT.  m.  tm  wama»  k  2003t 

WITNMSn  WUe  HCOIFFREY  t  BMSIY.  sun  350  1575  I  n,  mi  WSMNGIOi  K  2«0IS_ 

Do.. 

Oi 

Dl. 


OgMP  WdTE.  m  161N  Sr   NW  WASMMenR  OC  200(6 

a(CI  WITTENeERG  ASSOOATIS  INC.  1616  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2((0I.. 

NBMW  a  WITTHAUS.  1660  I  ST .  NW  WKSHMGTDN  DC  20036 „ 

aincN  woicoTT  2020  k  si  nw.  #200  wasrngton  k  vsok 

lAMES  E  WOIF  2020  HIW  ST    POmi  ARUNGION  VA  22201 _ 

lAMES  «QU.  1925  K  ST    NW.  #206  WASHMGTON  K  200(6-. 
THOMAS  F  WOIFE.  1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTOi  K  20062.. 
RONAU)  waSEY.  PO  BOR  507  BAITMORE  HO  21203    _. 

DON  wowa.  sum  303 1125  k  si .  nw  washmgion  k  vm- 


aOHN  AGAWST  HUTARY  HAONESS  POUIKAl  ACTION  COMBI  (KRBBI) 
5540S. 

■mON  C  WOOD.  1125  15TH  SI.  NW  WASMMCTON  K  20005 

CHMUS  A  WQOO.  10  Utf  AYETTE  SOUAIE  BUFFALO  NY  14203 

HUGH  A  WOOO.  515  S  FLOWER  STREH  LOS  ANGELES  CA  9267l_ 


32SSHBMEm  AVENUE  HMNEAnUS  M 


OM  L  WOOO.  2121  SAN  MONIO  ST  PO  BOX  660164  MUAS  R  752H„ 

w  AUN  woooran.  2501  m  si  jm  washmgion  k  20037 

THOMAS  C  NOOOS.  1660  L  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

PEVY  W  WOOTTER.  SUm  530  IWO  I  ST  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2((((.„ „ 

DRMD  H.  WOOLOROGE.  2772  ARLINGTON  AVENUE  SOUTH  BirWUMd  M  35205... 
NOMWO  I  WOOUiY   1771  N  STRET  PM  WASHMGTON  K  20(31.. 
UMM  AN2AL0NE  WOOUfY.  1600  M  ST .  NW  WASMMCTON  K  2«3i.. 


NOEL  C  WOOSIEY  4647  FORSES  BOULEVAM)  LMHAII  MO  20706 . 

OEE  WORMUN.  405  liSNGTQN  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

WORLD  ANSI  ORGANUATION    AHERCAM  SKICR.  MC  515  PAM  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.. 

NORUMBE  MFORMAIION  IKSOUKtS.  LTD.  1717  R  STRUT.  NW.  #706  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

D> 

Dl 


ft  (0niif'iiiiJi»'.'i736"(i»  oin^ 

nEvn  n  wotiM.  3255  grace  st.  im  the  ponu  house  washmgtqn k  20007 . 


Ei^*i»(f/Cliait 


EXXON  CORnRATXM 

AMBKAN  ASSN  OE  PRESBENTS  OF  MOOHerr  COIL  I  IMNa.. 

BONNEVUE  MTERNATRXIAl  CORP _ „ 

CONFEOERATEt  SALJSH  I  KOOTENAI  USES  OF  THE  FIAIMUD  (&.. 

MMNUi  OORfORAIlON _ 

HOUNTAM  STATES  TEIEPHONE  CO. _ „ _ _... 

NANA  REGONM  CORP.  MC 

NORTHWESTERN  BEU  lElEPMONE  CO.. 

PACnC  NORTHWEST  (01  mB>HaNE  CO.. 

ICPEMNprmMC 

SHEI  AIKA.  WL 

Oi  WEST  le  

AIHCAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

AHEMCAN  RETAIL  FEDERATOl. 


NAIOML  ASSN  or  HOME  BUtOERS  OF  THE  Ul . 

HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

BETHLEHEM  STEEl  CORPORATION _.. 

FEOEMTION  OF  AMERXM  HOSPHAIS 

MiniAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS 

AHEKAM  RAOe  REUY  LE/WJE.  MC 

UMTED  ARiUNES 

SOUDRNESTERN  PUBUC  SERVKE  CO 

MOTOR  VEHCU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCHTm  OriW  HI.  (C... 

MIOML  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN „. 

AMERKAN  CYAMMO  00 

AMERCAN  SOC  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  6  PUHBMBB 

APIO«  CORPORATR]N..._ 

RUSMESS  R0UNOTA8U _ 

MJNC _ 

QTCORP  

64  CHRjiRErS OMmL"~.^!iZl...""l.L..IZ~"Z 
HANDGUN  CONTROL  MC.. 


MOTOR  VEHKU  RUNUFACTURERS  ASSOCMTION  OF  THE  U  j, 

PEOPLE  OF  ENEWHAK 

UMON  CUV  CORP 

AMBRCAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  IC .. 


MTDIAL  IME  DEALERS  (  REIRtAMRS  ASSN.  MC.. 

COAUTVN  OF  CONCERNED  CHARITIES 

US  PU8LK  MTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP. 

WASHMGTON  MbusiRi*ii)i.M"ZZZZI 

PPG  MOUSIRKS.  MC 


NAIOML  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPBMmES.. 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

NATUMl  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMH „. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

CHELSEA  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

PENMflXl  CO _ 

NAIXML  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

NAIRMAL  ASSN  OF  UFE  UNOERWRmRS.. 
NATRMAl  ASSN  OF  BLACK  OWNED  BROAOCASTEIS .. 

AMEtCAN  UWO  TITU  ASSN 

HORSEMEN'S  BENEWLET  t  PROTECTIVE  ASSN.. 


MTERNATRMU.  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  t  aWCHK 

UMON  CARBKE  CORP  

GRAY  1  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  MR  K  (HX:  AMEMCM  EXHESS 

CORP) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUeuC  COMMUMCAinB  MR  MC  (FOR  AHEMCAN  FUGSHPS)..... 
GRAY  6  CO  PUBLK  COMMUNOIOS  Ma  MC  (FOR:  AHEKAN  RION  I  STEEL 

MSTITUTE) 

GRAY  t  CO  meLK  COMMUNCATRMS  MR  MC  (FOR  ANEUTIOMX.  MC) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUtLX;  COMMUNCAmNS  MTL  MC  (FOR   CANADIAN  UKSTOS 

MFORMAim  CENTRE) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUSLX:  COMMUWCAIONS  MR  MC 


nieuc 


COMMUMCAIKINS   MTL.    MC    (FOR    XXNT   HRinRNI 


(FOR    COMMONWEALTH  OF 

PUERTO  RCO 
GRAY    1    CO 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATRWS  MTL  MC  (FOR   LH  CARE  SERMCES 

CORP). 

GRAY  6  CO  nXUC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 

GRAY  *  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNCAmNS  MTL  MC  (FOR  NAIDIAL  BROAOCASTMG 

OOiMC) 
GRAY  a  CO  PUaUC  aMHMRCATRWS  MR  MC  (FOR  NAIDIAL  MULTI  HOUSMG 

COUNCIL) 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBIC  COMMUMCATXMS  MR  MC  (FOR:  BBMUC  OF  TURRET) 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  fUNO 

COMMERCIAL  CREDTI  CORP    - - 

COORDMATMG  COUNOL  ON  MANUFACniRED  HOUSME  FMANCE 

FOREMOST  R6URANCE  CO  

MERRtL  LYNCH  t  CO..  MC .  COMMERCIAL  CREDO  CORP 

NAnONAL  WNUFACTUREO  HOUSMG  FINANCE  ASSN 

MUl  MO  FOUNOATDN/MIl  ASSN  OF  a  CREAM  MFRS 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  ASSNS  OF  TEXAS  SIOCXHOIOERS'  DEFEMSI FUMO.. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

NATRMAl  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

TRME  COMPANY 

AUJANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

OMMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  IME  III 

AMOCO  OR  COMPANY 

TEXAS  UTH;T1ESSERVR2S.Mt. 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOQAim  OF  AMERCA 

NAinW  FUEL  GAS  DeTRMUmi  CORP ,  H  «L 

ATUNIK  RCHFIEU)  CO 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

CMEMRM  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOAIOI.  (C : 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

lESORO  PETROLEUM  CORP    — 

EDMONOiVMES     

NATDNAL  ASSN  OF  BROAOCASTEB 

MTERNAIKMAL  lELEPMONE  t  lELfCaRW  OORraMnH.. 

AMVER _ 

MM.  OR.  CORP  _ 

WORLD  niNBI  ORGiiiiZATidN  CRUSAIEM.  SRRB 

EQUnwa  LIFE  ASSURANQ  SOCIETY  OF  THE  Ui. - 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  ARIWAYS.  MC 

STATE  OF  MONTANA   

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA.  MC 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVICES.  MC.. 


GRAY  I  CO  PU6LC  COMMUNICATIONS  MR  MC  (FOR   RECIROMC  MOUSIRKS 

ASSNOFIAPAK 
GRAY  t  CO  PUSUC  CONMUIUCATDNS  INTL  MC  (FOR  REPUSUC  OF  KOREA) 


12.000.00 
965.00 


S(.(574( 


iim» 


6J7S00 
1.60(00 


120.0( 
5.50000 
U75t3 
11,000.00 
1.50000 

7(1.10 


130  (( 
5.MS.1( 
1.71513 


IZOM 


moo 

12.06(29 

2.500.00 

3(000 


630  CO 

■■■756.60 

5.moo 
2.moo 

475W 


■iaioo 


2J4(« 


1.2(300 


1(3.50 

"m'66 
3.moo 


IMOO 


2.57100 
200.00 

14.40(00 


woo 

2.50000 

2.m  00 

4.901JO 

i.moo 


6.m.oo 

11.750.00 


\1»M 


bttMum 


1.62292 


73100 


652  77 

■333.99 


1410 
4.29 


2363 


2700 
105 


(75 

1.297  59 

204.45 

25.00 

55634 


147  78 
5000 

"■^■ts 


52661 
5760 


96000 
3.53632 


3(59 
81500 

2.448n 


1.30205 


1.51290 


15047 

i.m.oo 

1(000 
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Oriamotoi  a  MMkJil  Fini 


BRENDA  y  WRBHI.  SWIE  2600  1000  WILSON  BLVC  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

DAVID  L  WRR5HT.  ANDERSON  HRi  RO  PURCHASE  NY  lOS^'^^i^i;^  "■,■•■;••• 
FREDERKK  S  WYlf.  ONE  MARITME  PIAZA.  #2500  SAN  PRANOSOO  CA  94111... 
THOMAS  L  WYUE.  1800  K  STRET,  NW,  #820  WASHMGION  DC  20006..^^... 
MARC  D  YACKER.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

MILAN  P  YAGER,  727  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALUANORMV*  22314^_^. 

T  ALBERT  YAMAOA.  SUm  520  900  17TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  «  20006 

NANa  FOSTER  YAMSH,  i  750  K  SIREfT.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  206d6_^':Z.Z.': 
ANDREA  J  YANK.  1785  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.., 

EDWARD  R  YAWN,  1111  19IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KM  YEIION.  8120  FENTON  ST  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910,^^^..^.,-^. 

JACK  YEIVERTON  1303  NEW  HAMPSHRiE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.-..., 

RICHARD  K  YEP  5999  STEVENSON  AVENOE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

D  SCOn  rOHL   1629  K  ST,  NW,  #204  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ANORtW  Y(XX)   1220  t  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

EDWARD  A  VOPP  PO  BOX  1072  EL  PASO  TX  79958., 


ROBERT*  LYNN  VOUMANS,  509  C  STREET,  NE  STANTON  PARK  WASHMGTONOC  2p(»2...... 

Km  ANDREW  YOUNG.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  .  NW.  #207  WASHIMGJON  X  20036.. 

THOMAS  F  YOUNGBLOOO.  1819  I  STREH,  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BETSY  YOUNKMS.  1220  I  STREET.  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _.- 

EUGENE  A  YOURCM.  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004  ._^ 

RALPH  ZAAYENGA.  im  «  STRET,  NW.  #820  WASHMGTONOC  20006    -.. 

HARRY  M  ZACHEM.  1025  CONNECTKDT  AVE  .  #507  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MCHAH  ZAOORAC  PO  BOX  4689  CLEARWATER  FL  33518.^^..-....---.. 

LYNN  ZAKUPOWSXY,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 

STEVEN  S  2ALE2NICII.  1909  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20049...    ..--.... 

BARNABY  W  ZAa  1424  16TH  STRET.  NW.  #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

am  S  2APP.  1101  VERMONT  AW.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


bmnalOmt 


TRim,  MC ""- 

FEDEiAfEo  simWmmKZZ 

SUN  COMPANY,  MC 

AMERICAN  PAPER  MSI.  MC 

UMTEO  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGTABLE  ASSN. 
TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA.  MC 


WEST  MEXBO  VEGTaAu  OCTBBUIORS  ASSN 

FOOD  MARKEIMG  MSimm 

NATONAL  TRUST  FDR  HISTORIC  PRESERVAim 

EOeON  ELECTRK  MSTITUTE _ 

AMERCANS  UMTEO  FOR  SEPARATOI  OF  CHURCH  AND  STAR.. 

FIET  RESERVE  ASSN — 

AMERKAN  ASSN  FOR  C0UNSEUN6  AND  DEVELOPMENT :. 

OaiA  AM  UNES.  MC 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INST — 

HBAMiaPASO. 


ROISMAN.  RENO  t  CAVANAUGH  (FDR  NATRMAL  HOUSMG  IAN  PROJEa).. 

COASTAL  OORPORAIKJN - 

AMERCAN  HOia  I  MOTEL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST 


ELAINE  ZARAFdNETK,  201  PARK  WASHMGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  72046.... 

lANCE  ZARRO,  SUm  715-16  1660  L  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

THOMAS  X  ZAUCHA,  1825  SAMUEL  MOR^E  DRIVE  RESIGN  VA  22090 

OEMS  R  ZEGAR,  201  PARK  WASHMGTON  COURT  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22046  ..-. 
PHR.IP  F  ZERIMAN.  1025  CONNECTKUI  AVE .  NW.  #900  "WRNGION  DC  20036 
DON  J  ZELLER,  SUm  503  1000  16TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


ZERO  POPUIATXM  GROWTH.  MC.  1346  CONNECICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RONALD  L  ZIEGUR.  1199  N  FAIRFAX  STRET.  #801  ALOANORIA  VA  ?23»  i.,i;;;;i^"ii;-5csi" 
MOMEL  J,  ZMMER.  WOIMRE.  GAVM  (  G^S  1819  L  STREH.  NW,  #700  WASWNGTON  K  2(036.. 


ZRINIZ  FWfu  ■iJRWST^ERNSTOff^i  ■a«^  FlflOR  UOO  OUVE  HAY  SttTTU  NA 

98101. 


Oo.. 
Dl.. 
Di.. 
b.. 
Bl- 
Ol- 
Di.. 
Do. 


ZUCXERT  SCOiitf  RASENBERGER  ( JOHNSON.  Ut  17TN  SI.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006,., 
Dl - — 


Do.. 

Do. 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CONTROUfD  SMPPMS... 

SUN.  COMPANY.  INC 

ASWANO  OIL  INC 

JACK  ECKERO  OORPORAIKIN 

GENERAL  ELECIRC  CO 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETRIED  PERSONS „. 

FAIR  CONGRESSIONAL  TASK  FORCE,  MC. 


FEDERATKJN  FOR  AMERICAN  IMMKRATXM  REFORM., 

AMERCMI  MEDICAL  ASSN — 

NATKMALAMERICAN  WHOIESAU  GROCERS'  ASSI...: 

AVON  PROOUaS.  INC 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN , 

NATXMAIAMERCAN  WHOIESAU  GROCERS'  ASSN... 

AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE.  INC 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (MOIANA) _ 


mat 

U3(« 


2(0.00 
4.4(7.10 

726.12 
6.717.97 


4X4.9( 

mm 


l»lll 


1.12S.(( 

(jm.n 
mm 

XMiJU 

tmrn 


1.500.00 
54231 


NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS,  MC. 

CUAN  COAL  COALITKM,  MC 

C0G8CRAT10N  COAUnON,  MC 

COHSOUOAIEO  NATURAL  GAS  CO.. 


CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  THE  COIVUE  MDIAN  RESERVAniN.. 


HOOPA  VALLEY  TRW 

MUPIAI  COMMUNITY  OF  THE  ARCTC  SUK. 

MAKAH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

MEIIAKAIU  MDIAN  COMMUNITY.. 


MUi  lACS  BAND  OF  CHR>PEWA  MOIANS.. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  MDIAN  TRIBE 

TUAUP  MDIAN  TRBl -. 

UKPEA6VK  INUPIAT  CORPORATXM. 

BUSMESS  ROUNDIABU 

DREYFUS  OORPORAIION 

HARCOURI  BRACE  XWANOVCH 

MCENIM  FEDERATION,  MC 


CHARLES  0  niVER  1120  CONNECIXajT  AVI,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

23RO  CONGRESSIONAL  DBTRCT  ACTION  COMM ,  575  CHARLES  ST  ST  MARYS  PA  15857.. 
34TH  CONGRESSHNAL  DBTRCT  ACnON  COMM  (NY),  RO  2  AUfGANY  NY  14706 


RECON/OPTCAl.  MC 
AMERCAMBANK 


BANKBBASSN., 


3mm 


iju»m 
tsam 


mm 


329i7 


mm 


I43J0 

■374S 


253.67 
1413 
11156 


44132 

mm 


liS«44 
26.06 


55227 
1.99000 


5.M) 


2M3.67 
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May  7.  1985 


*A1]  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amount*  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  pace  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  followins  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1984  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter 

(NoTS.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Piu  Om  Corr  Wfth  thx  Skxetaby  or  thx  Snt ats  utn  Pil>  Two  Copies  With  the  Clcmc  op  trc  House  op  Rkprkscntativks: 
This  page  (page  1  >  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Placx  am  "X"  Bklow  the  Appkopmati  Lxrm  or  Pigurk  w  thx  Box  at  thx  Right  op  thx  "Report"  Hkaoing  Below: 
"PRXLiinnARY"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figitre.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  3  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulatior  op  Lorrying  Act 


p 

quarter             1 

Ut 

ad 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  Kiuare  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Oeneral.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(li)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B" .—Revorta  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"- Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— {  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wUI  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  ({))  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amoimt  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D  "-ia)  In  OeneraL  The  term  "contribution "  includes  anythino  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
Drtnted  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  mdividual-for 
such  Printed  or  duplicated  matter-is  a  •"contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 

"""'('^'^"s'ri^r^t  Ifp^ AN^'^'^'rER-d)  /n  General  Item  "D"  U  designed  for  the  reporting  of  aU  recelpU  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

aURec^ptsof  Business  Firms  and  IndirHduaU.-A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  «»bject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  leglslatlon-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  In 
thrordlnan?  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  leglslation-wUl  have  no  receipU  to  report. 

***"(im°iR^crtptl^Slp*u'^e^oSa*^iIa^  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditure  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues 
assMsmenU  or  other  Contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
S^^l^^menU.  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  in  reportmgreceipU. 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However  eMh«)ntributor^Df  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip^is  Report  Is  por  an  Agent  oh  EMPLOYEE.-(i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  wUl  come  under  IterM 
••n  5''  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  sUtement  to  the  contrary.  It  wlU 
^Irel^eiith^tyourempioyeT  is  to  reimburse  you  for  aU  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legisUtive  interests. 

(ID  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  Afore. -When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  wmore  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13 "  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5.'  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  imder  Item  "B  "  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None. "  write  'None  "  in  the  space  foUowlng  the  number. 

D^^«/.  ^nthor  ♦h.n  inims)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

RecexpU  (Other  than  loans)  ^^^^  ^^  ^  through  this  Quarter) 

1-  * Dues  and  assessments  jg  jj^^^  ^j^^^^  ,^„  g^^h  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^4  jjj  t^jje  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5_  I Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

j'  g Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  (Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

^  • Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

,   • T^.T^m^JJ,    1  throuBh  this  Quarter  (Add    "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headmgs    "Amount     and 

»•  » ^'"^..l™"  •'*"•  ^  '■"«>"«"  ^'^  wuarier  iaqq    o  ^^^  ^^  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

*"*"''  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30.  or 

December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

lAHins  Received  lowing  example: 
"The  term  contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  ) Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10  t Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through •"••••••"• ^* ' 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe  1621  Blank  B^^g.^w  York,  N  Y 

*  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  lU. 

12  i      "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E''.-<o)  In  General  "The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  - 

^"??lp^T^'8°Ri^R^Is''.Sf;^^  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE,  to  the  csse  of  many  employees,  aU  expenditures  wiU  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 
E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

FlU  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  foUowlng  the  number. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $16  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^^  behalf  of  the  person  fUlng:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

"1 ")  ^    ^  _.      ^     _  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  expenditures  under  the  foUowlng  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  j^^J^  ..  ..jf^^^  ^^  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose. '"  Prepare 

«  , OfTc^  overhead  (rent,  supplies.  utUitles.  etc.)  "-»>  '^''"''^"°"  ^  '^'^'^  "*^^  *^^  '°"°"^  "'^"'^ 

?:  |:::::::::::::::?Sv"erf"oXl'od11^n.d  entertainment  Amount     DaU  or  Dates-Name  and  Address  of  Recipient-PurPOse 

8.$ .AU  other  expenditures  $1750  00    7-11"       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

9.$ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  •      "                         mo -Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  '^°-    "^^""^  «"'"  "«"*"» 

11.  % Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9"  "Marshbanks  BUI." 

"***"^°"^  $2,400.00    7-15.8-15.9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  GremUn  Bldg., 
Z^oaru  Made  to  Others  Washington.  D.C.— PubUc  relations 

"The  term    expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loon  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b).  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  fUing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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aqauMna 


HN 


UANNE  J  ASOWII.  SUITl  1?M  1199  I  STKH  IW  WASMNGIW  K  2(K13(.. 

nam  I  mmK.  m  iim  si  «•  mshmgton  oc  noos 

KMETH  I  MMK.  ll»  «  STKH.  Ml.  #210  IMSMKnM  K  ?0006.. 

tflOO  MMTMI  COIMrnH.  IN  MUM  M .  NW  MSHMGIIM  K  20001 

OilMfn  «GU.  530  7TO  Sr .  a  WtfMMGION  K  20003 

Ml  nMNsratr  «s»  or  mbhx  i709  «w  fan  avi  .  m*  hmshmgiw  dc  70006.. 

AUBMM  FMM  8UIIUU  FOawnON.  PO  B0>  11000  WNTOWBrr  N.  36190 „. 

H  wtm  Hjxmi  K  •icom.  uaMU  i  smth  one  ukihcmi  km  hmthkd  a  oti03.. 

KMEII  0  MaWKB.  161S  H  STKn.  NW  KMSMIGTON  OC  200U.. 


met  L  lOMWW.  245  SttOW  STKO.  «  WASWCTMl  K  20002 .__ 

lOMN  D  mm.  aoYM  nusr  Tona  laami  dommoh  ontbi  laano.  mm)  cmmm  ni  in.... 

JUMTA  Wimi  211  D  SIWT.  St  MSHMGTON  OC  20003 

wean  wumi  2U  o  sntK.  a  imshmgton  dc  20003 _ 

AMCKMI  «CAD(W  Of  OnnwilOlOGY,  sum  300  1101  VOKNTAffHW  WXSHMCniN  K  2000S - 

AKBCM  ASSN  FC(  BSnUTOilY  DCiUPT.  1720  ISCM  MM  DMIAS  TX  7S235 - _. 

AKIKM  ASSN  OF  MSIXNTS  OT  MfPMlCIIT  COUOES  t  UMVl.  BOI  '23  BUBURG  ID  (3440 _ 

AlKiaCMt  ASSM  OF  UNVERSnY  WMEIl  2401  VRGM*  AVENUE.  M)  WASHMGTOM  K  20037 _ „ 

AMEinCAM  OiMt  Wni)  ASSN,  3911  WRDWAMPTDN.  NW  HASHMGTON  K  20015 

AJKinCAN  COUNQl  FOR  OOKKmH  lELECOMMMCAnONS,  415  SECONO  ST .  NE  WASNMGTON  DC  200«.. 

AMEKM  DENTAl  ASSM.  211  I  OKAGO  AVE  CHCAGO  t  60(11 

AMEJKAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTy  k  mmOMi.  EWUTrtES.  1(25  I  ST .  NW  WASNMGTON  OC  20031 

AKKAN  FMANOAl.  SEDVCES  ASSN.  1101  14IH  ST.  NW  WASNMGTON  K  20005... _ 

AHEKAN  GAS  ASSN.  1515  WUON  BOUiVAM)  ARUNCION  VA  22209 

AKIBCAN  mOCM.  STUOENT  ASSN.  1910  ASSOCWTKM  DDIVE  ISSTON  »A  22091.. 


AMEKAN  (WSCAl  THERAW  ASSN.  HUN  FARFAX  ST  AliXANDRM  VA  22314 

AMERCAN  TtxnU  WCHMERV  ASSN.  7297  N  UE  HWY  FAOS  CNUROt  VA  22042 

AMERKAN  TEXTU  MNUFACTURERS  MSmUTE.  MC  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NN.  #300  NASHMCniN  U  20S3L. 

AMERCAN  TRUOUNG  ASSNS.  MC,  2200  MU  RO  AlBUttOBA  VA  22314 

ANDERSON  I  PENOlfTDN.  1000  OMNECTICUT  AVENUt  NW  #707  WASHMGTON  U  20031 

Do 

ARNI  ANDERSON.  1325  lASSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  NW  WASNMGTON  K  20005 

UNOA  D  ANDERSON.  SUHt  750  1275  II  SI,  NW  WSMKTDN  K  20005 

L  I  ANDOISEK.  1533  NEW  HAtVSMRt  AVENUE,  NW  WASNMGTON  DC  20036... 

JOHN  A  AnsraONC.  1330  BURUNGTDN  STREH  (AST  HAtRTON,  ONIARH  CAMM  UN  3JS... 

W  STANin  ARMSTRONG  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASHNCTON  K  20036 - .„. 

ARNOLD  t  FWTER.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVL.  NW  NA9RNGT0N  X  20036 


bv/onifam 


VENNERS  AND  CO.  LTD  (FOR  NKM  MOUSTRKS).. 

NATnui  ASSN  Of  REAirORS 

CABOT  CORPORATION 


NAIOM.  CliAN  AM  COAUTm,  MC. 


HOn  WOOBl  NAIBACH  ESTAIl .„. 

CHMHER  or  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

FRKNOS  COMM  ON  NAIOM.  LEGSlATai.. 

STtlCO.  MC „. 

ENVWONMENIAl  POUa  INSTITUTt 

ENVMONMENTAI.  POua  IKSTITUTt 


Od. 


•RNOIO  STANOARD  REVKW  CORP.  100  HERtCX  MM)  ROOMUf  CENTRE  NY  IIS7I.. 

un  Aswn,  P.C.  W3S  new  von  avenue,  nw.  tn  fl  mshmgidm  k  2oeot.._ 

Dd 

Oa 


Dt.. 
D>.. 
Do. 


ASSOQAnON  FOR  OEVEUMEHT  POUCV  RESEMCH.  130!  I  SIREO.  NN  NASHMCnM  OC  20005 

ASSOQAnON  FOR  THE  IHIKMMENT  OF  THE  MBSBSm  RNER,  10  BROMMMT  ST  UMS  MO  63102 

ASSOOATm  FOR  WOMEN  M  XENCE,  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #1122  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

ASSOQATION  OF  GWERMIENI  ACCOUNTANTS,  727  SOUTH  23RO  STRER  IPIW  MUNGION  VA  22202 

ASSOQATION  OF  MAXMUM  SERMCE  lEliCASTERS,  MC  1735  DESAUS  t\ .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036  ... 
ASSOCUnON  OF  URBAN  UMVERSHIES.  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #228  WASNWGTON  DC  20036  ... 

RONAID  R  AUSIM.  1201  16IH  SIREH,  NW  WASMMGIDN  DC  2003( _ 

HOPE  M  BABCOCX.  645  PENNSTIVAMA  AVENUt  SE  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 

PATH  JO  BABER.  SUIl  400  919  IJTH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 ...„ 

BARER  (  MCKN21E.  815  CONNECTKUT  AVE.  NW  WASNMGTON  K  2000( 

JAMES  JAY  BARER.  1600  RHODE  SUNO  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ELIiABETH  BAUMM.  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1122  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

■CHAEl  BAIY  H.  1515  WHSON  BtVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209. 

NOIAEL  P  8ALZAN0  R) .  444  NORTH  CAPflQl  ST .  NW.  #801  WASHMGTON  K  2M01 . 

PATTY  BANRSON.  1030  ISTH  STREH.  NW.  #976  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 


DEIIIAR  I  BANNER.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW,  #604  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BARAFF  UERNER  OttNOEII  i  HOCHBERa  PC.  2033  M  ilRER  NW.  #203  WASHMGHM  K  20131 

Oo     .  

Do 

NAURCE  A  BM8QU.  1800  H  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
DONNA  R  BARNARD.  1200  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S.. 


BARNES  RR3IAROS0N  t  COLBUM,  1119  H  SI.  NW,  #400  WASHMGIOH  DC  200K 

Do 

Oo  ~" 

BARNETT  t  ALAGIA.  1000  n«MAS  JEFFERSON  STREF.  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  DC'2M07_ 

UUiRY  P  BARNETT.  1/09  NEW  YORK  AVI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PAMEIA  H.  BARNETT   100  MARYIANO  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

JAMES  C  8MM.  1840  WnSON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 . 


MHEn  SMm*  scHAfw  SIMON  t  ARMSTRONG.  1201  KNNSvivANu  AVENUt  mimWimimKim^. 


Do.. 

Do. 


DAMS  M  BAISON.  1155  IS1M  SIIKT.  NW.  #611  UNSHMeKM  OC  2000S.. 
BAKV  H.  BAUMAN,  777  14TN  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005.. 


BAYH  TABSERI I  CAPEHART.  1575  I  STREET  NW  #1025  WASHMGTON  K  200tS_. 

Oo 

MOMa  l  BEARD.  100  MARYUWD  AVE ,  NE  WASHMGION  DC  20002    

ROaEUr  J  BECIER.  800  I  NORTHWEST  HWY.  #101  MT  PROSPEQ  1 600H 

LOUIS  BEER.  1320  19TH  ST.  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

DONAID  «  BELCH  STILCO  TOWER  HMWIIDN.  ONTARIO  CANADA  L8N  3  M 

HMCI  C  BENSON   1575  EYE  ST.  NW.  #220  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

GEORGE  L  BERG  JR    600  MARYIANO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 „_. 

JANE  *  BEIIGWM.  1050  17TH  SISEH,  NW  #490  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

GEORGE  H  BERNSTEM.  1730  K  ST.  IM  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

WBERT  BTZ,  1101  14IH  STREET.  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _._ 

RALPH  A  BIEKRMANN.  ONE  BRUNSWCK  PIAZA  SNME  I  60077 

PAI  BHIMGS,  624  9TH  SIREH,  NW.  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

ROBERT  J  BMD.  888  16TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


BISHOP  UBERMAN  COOK  PURCEU  I  REYNOLDS,  1200  17TH  STREF.  NW,  7TH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  2003S  , 

GERME  BJORNSON,  1800  «  ST,  NW.  #929  WASHMGTOM  X  20006 _ .„ _? 

IBMC  BUICX.  2020  «  ST.  N«L#200  WASHMGION  X  20006 

Smr  BIACKWEIDER.  218  0  SfREF.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

SHFTH  etAM.  1533  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVE  JW  WASHMGION  K  20036  . 


KENNETH  T  BUYlflCR.  1325  MASSACHUS^  AVE.  NW  WASNMGTON  X  20005 

SAMUa  A^  BLECHER.  FRANK  BERNSTEM  CONAWAY  (  GOLDMAN  300  EAST  LOMBARD  SIREF  BALIMJORE  MO  nnU 
RtOMRO  BLISS.  BUSS.  CXAF  (  RKHAROS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SI..  NW.  (TH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

Do 

lAO  A  BLUM.  1015  18IH  SI .  NW  WASHMGION  X  m3i^:Z...Z:iZ""'Z'~.... 

Bi 


CANNED  t  COOKED  HEAT  MRWIERS'  ASSN 

CORPORAOON  NAOONAl  DU  C06RE  (CHU)  (COOELCO). 

AHERKM  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPUIYUS 

NATOIAL  WOMEN'S  POJHCAl  CAUCUS 

NATKMAl  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPlOYEa 

DOfASCD,  MC 

AMBBCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

BUUMK  t  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  OEn,  AH-CD.. 

CITY  OF  MIANI 

QTY  OF  NEW  TOR 

OTY  OF  NORHW., 


NAIDNAL  COOROMAIMG  COMM  FOR  MUHIEMPUMR  PUNS.. 

SAOWKNTO  MUMQPM.  KTIUTY  DBIRICT _ 

SACRAMENTO  PU8UC  UHUTY  DBTRCT.  F  AL 

SIEMENS  CORPORAH  RESEARCH  (  SUPPORT.  MC _ 


AMERICAN  MTERNATXJNAL  GROUP,  MC... 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOW  MORTGAGE  CORP,.. 

MVMG  TRUST  CO 

ISf  A  C0RP0RAI10M 

HANVUE  CONPORAHON. 


MERRHl  LYNCH  1  CO,  MC... 


NATDNAl  ASSN  Of  SfAH  MVMGS't 'lMN'SUPBMSORS.. 

JC  PENNEY  CO.  MC 


mOBEAS  EDUCATOI  ASSN 

NATIONAl  AtnUBON  SOCIETY „... 

DIAHONO  SHAMROCK  CORPORAIOI .. 
OARItllRAn 


NAIIOMI  RfU  ASSN  Of  AMER. 

ASSOQATOI  FOR  WOMEN  M  SCBCE 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

JOMT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

NATIONAL  BWRO  OF  YOUNG  NETS  CHRSTMN  ASSNS.. 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNOl 

COLLEGE  FOOTBAU  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAl  8ASKETBAU  ASSN 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SOCCER  LEAGUE 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

AMERKM  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 

DOW  CHEMCAl  CO 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  MUTUAL.. 


JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  t  SONS,  MC  F  AL 

ASSOCUTON  Of  FOOD  MOUSTRIEI  MC 

All  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERCA 

REUGXUS  COAimON  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS,  MC. 

CREDIT  UN«N  NATl  ASSN^MC „... 

COFFK  SUGAR  I  COCOA  CHANGE.  MC 

HUGO  NEU  A  SONS.  INC - 

IRVM6  TRUST  CO 

METROPOUTAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHOMn 

NEW  YORK  MERCANTILE  EXCH«MGI„ 

SMGAPORE  AIRUNES.  LTD 

ETHYL  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO 

NAnMAL  BASKfTBAU  ASSN 

NATKMAL  COALITION  TO  BAN  HANOGUNS...„ 

JOMT  COUNOL  Of  JtLERUY  (  IMMUNOLOCY 

MAN.  TRUCK  8  BUS  CORP 

STEIOO.  MC 

AMEMCAN  aANAMU  CO 

AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED „ „ „_ 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO 

AMERKAN  MSURANCE  ASSN „ 

ROBERT  8F2  ASSOCUTES.  INC  (FOR:  ALABAMA  HOSPITAL  ASSOQATRM).. 

BRUNSWCK  CORP  

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC „... 

ttCHRY.MC 

Wl«6«8.¥ 

BFGOOORKHCO 

NATKMAL  FEDERATXM  OF  FEKRAL  EMPLOYEES...... 

ENVMONMENTAL  POLCY  INSTITUTL „.. 

MHONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEKRAL  EMPIOYEEI.... 

AMERKAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

A  8  S  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

GUIF  OIL  CORP 

ST  K3E  MMERALS  CORPORATION 

GETTY  NORTHEAST  XJBBERS  S,  OISTRIBUTDRS  ASSN . 
INDEPENDENT  GASOUNE  NABKFERS  COUNOL 


wct^ls         cj^mbIwcs 


8.00000 


5.(4500 
9.21249 
28.94900 
19J(000 


3JS3.77 


479.49 
9Jt 


2,51t0S 
24,22S.0O 

■'«»iJH 


26J19.00 
"'5,(79« 


45.113.10 
10,29006 
1,92500 
2,0(300 
7,270.56 
1,133.89 
SI5.00 


270.00 
IJt7.S0 


(0000 
1SJ12.00 
2,156.(2 

32115 
(.000.00 


3M).00 
12,500.00 
9.700.00 
12.2».00 


10,700.00 
10,000.(0 
2(,4(0.00 
2,41(.29 


2,SIL1( 


SI.000JO 


37,(40.50 
91175 
2.700.00 
3.00000 
2,(9250 


nto 

440.00 

lOOM 

40000 

l.(50M 

ijoooe 


20.34180 


7.(0100 

3.(25.02 

300.00 


500.00 


3.000.00 
7MO.0O 


190.00 
5J7S.01 
3.44100 
4.SO0.0O 
5.250.00 


ND-M 


10000 

1.1(3.78 

739.25 

811.00 

U.729.06 


25.00000 


1.194.24 
42500 

4.5M92 

23869 

28.94900 

6,000.00 


19,445.41 

I4J7332 

203.(3 

3.3S4JI 


7,7(410 
11,220(3 
12,035.31 
26,81900 
8.76760 
5,67993 


45,11380 
75.88210 
2,00801 
6,468.85 


21.00 


1100 
53.20 


43950 
1150 

189.93 
7762 


2,431.65 

(300 

3,47214 


55800 
9.263.40 


IJ35.94 
13141 


27(98 


50.00 
185.(4 
100  OO 
48825 

59.09 


135.00 
1(5.00 


17309 

1600 

1,66600 


94.98 


6.00 

4,69301 


55000 
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Orgaizilai  a  MMdtM  Fail 


JOANNE  BLUM.  2010  MASSJKHUSFTS  AVENUt  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 
BLUM  NASH  8  RAILSBAOL.  1133  15  SI  WASHMGTON  X  20005 


Do 


OIARIES  R  BLUMENfELO.  BOGLE  8  GATES  2100  THE  BANK  Of  OILIFOBNH  CENTER  SEAHU  W»  «(4 

DAVID  A  BOOURNY.  777  14TH  ST  .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

SETH  M  BOONER.  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  NEW  YOBl  NY  lOOK 

LARRY  A  BOOGS.  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


WAYW  A  BOUTWELL.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 ^.— 

BoISw  (Sw  TOUlio  *  PTOU^  wKnVAMA  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  WASHMGTON  X  20007  „ 

ROBERT  K  BOYD.  1515  WILSON  BLVO  ARUNGTON  VA  TOK^^^^^^^^^j^^. -, 

THERESA  M  BRADY.  444  N  CAPITOL  STREF.  NW,  #801  WASHMGrONX  20001^. 

ROtt^M  BRANDON,  1300  OONNECICUT  AVE._NWJ'401  "WpCTON  X  20036 

ROYS  BREDOER,  1111  14TH  ST  JI1200  WASHMGION  X  20005 

ROBEtlJIMMKHANI,  1627  K  ilREF,  NW.  #400  WORNGTON  X  ?»«».  ;ii  -:ss^ -i^-iSii"- 

MOAOHURSI  BROOK  MANGHAM  HARDY  t  REED.  1730  PEMBYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

Do •-"— - 

PAMEu  wbbiE.  530  m  sniEF,  a'wioi^^ 


BROWN  8  FMN.'  1920  N  SIREF,  MN.  #510  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

DIANE*  BRCPWN;  1515  WMOnMevARDAR^^ 

MARGUERin  BRACY  BROWN.  1625  L  ST .  •!!!J«^«K'°iS."52f  -ii-iiiiiii^n^^ 
BROWNSTEM  2EIDMAN  8  SCHOMER.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  Ml,  #900  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

o> _ - - — •••••■ 

Do -• 

wiii«'K:Biirit'iii«K"SiiKT:«^^  — -- 

ROBERT  0  BRUNNER.  1909  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  0Cjqq49 


imimiomt 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEOERATCN  OF  AMERCA.  MC.. 
GETTY  NORTHEAST  NBBERS  8  D6TRSUIDRS  ASSN  .„ 

SOUR  aaa  mousibes  assn 

PAOFC  SEAFOOD  PUKESSOK  AtSN .. 

NATOIAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS.. 


NATOML  IMIWEAN  8  SPDRTSNEAR  ASSN.. 
CONGRESS.. 


NATOIAL  COUNOL  Of  FARMER  COOPEMINES. 


NATDNAL  ASSN  OF  AROUn  I  aMMUNBATOB  SUPPUERS.  MC. 

AMBKMI  GAS  ASSN. 

JOMT  MRHME  CONGRESS 

OTIJEH/UBOR  ENERGY  COAUnON. 

AMeiCM  DWAl  ASSN L. 

NATCML  NEWSPAPER  ASSN 

LOUSUNA  MIlASTATt  GAS  CORP 

PHllRS  PETRDIHNI  CD 

TEXAS  GAS  TMNSMBSHN  CO.. 


NATHNAL  CLEAN  MR  ODALITDI - 

SATEIUTE  TEIEVSON  MOUSTRY  ASSN/SPACl. 
SAIELUIE  IV  MEWMG  RKHTS  SUPERFUNO.  MC.. 
GAS  ASSN 


BRY«  »VE  iSBtERS  8  MC»B8r!il015  15TH  iJKn,  JjMJUOOO  W«J^  K  20005.. 

BUOIANAN  MGERSOU.  PC    1667  K  SIKF,  NW,  9TH  FL  WASHNOON  K  20006 

SUSAN  BUOL  115  D  ST.  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 .^^^^^ 

RoSl  OBUEHUR.  1800  K  ST  JW,  #929  WASHMG10R  DC  200K 

SUSAN  M  BUFFONE  3604  34IH  STRffT,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009 

ORISTME  CAPITO  BUROI,  1625  L  SIREF,  NW  l««SH!NC15N  DC  20031. 

WmiAM  J  BURHOP.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVt,  M»  WASHMGTON  X  2000( — .- 

J  J.  BURKE  « ,  40  E  HnADWAY  BUTTE  MT  59701 


FRANOS  X  BURKHARDT,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVI,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 
DAVID  C  BWMEY,  2040  HARBOR  HAND  OR ,  »»  SANOjTO  CA  «JOL... 
BUSBY  REHM  8  LEONARD.  1629  K  STJfN,  #1100  *««™l  DC  a006^ 
FREDEMOI  MORRB  BUSH,  2829  PEM^TIVANU  AVt,  l«».#MO  WWNNCION  K  20007,. 


NCHOLAS  I  BUSH,  1730  RHODE  BLAND  AVENUt  NW,  #2««!««WI0N  X  20036 

WKUAM  A  BUna,  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  WOOS...^.;;;^^...^"..".-;;;;;;^-:;;-;^^^^^^ 
MOeSCHimERMNG I  WWW.  740  WASHMGTON  PARK  BUUMG  10^^ 

Oo 

Oo 


CAOWAlAOERWiOBSWi  t  lAn;™  F^  HAMPSHME  AVt.  m  WASHMERM  X  20031. 

XMN  0  CAMU.  44rN  CA 


Do 


CAPTTOl  StREF  NW  WASNMGTON  X  20001 .. 


CAMP  CAIIMOUOIE  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  HOfWAN  i  OLL' 2550  M  ST..  NW.  #275  WASHMGION  K  20037., 

Do 

AiYa*o'«iw*Yr'4if6ia 

ROBERT  P  CANAVAN.  1201  16TH  ST .  R»  WASMCION  X  20036.  ....,^^ 

WUIAM  F  CAMS,  1730  PENNSYIVAMA  AVBUE,  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  K  20006 : 

OIPHAL  ADVOOIIES,  1127  IIIH  STREF.  #950  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 _ 

PFER  CARISJON,  218  b  STIKlTajiiAS^^ 

OIAPM  CARPENTER  R ,  1211  dONNECTKUT  AVENUt  NW,  #406  WASHMGHM  X  20036 

JANT  B  CARROU.  419  7TH  ST ,  NW,  #402  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

CHN  R  CARTER.  1000  WILSON  BlVO_Ji2600  ARUNGTON  VA  2S2L..;"--j"-- 

TERESA  0  CASSIDY  1800  MASsiGliBETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 _ 

G.  THOMAS  CATOR  1050  17TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 . 

CEDERB8K  8  ASSOOATESJIOO  SUUO  PUO  AlEXANOBA  VA  22307 

DAVD  CENTNER.  1909  K  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20049 - 

PHUPOKBOT,  1317  F  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

EDMWOIER,  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 


AMHCAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  8  HUMOPAL  EMnOfEB. 

MEMRi  LYNCH  HUBBARD,  MC - — 

NEW  YORK  OTY  HOUSMG  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

NEW  YOMl  STATE  MORTGAGE  LOAN  ENFORCEMENT  t 

NOBKST  MORTGAGtJNC. - 

JWBKMI  ASSN  OfREIIREO  PERSONS- _ 

AMBKAN  ASSN  OF  RETRED  PERSONS 

HCRieECnOMCS  t  COMPUIB  TEHNOIOGY  CORP.. 

FEOeMnON  OF  APPAREL  MANUfACIURaB 

mm  TOECOM  COMHUNCATOIS,  MC 

B(  GOOORCH  0).. 


35121 


i3»m 


33750 
3,70000 
1,15000 

m» 


t2Ul 


43J02.S0 
2.(0100 

laajt 


nw 


7IUI 


2(543 

I.01IX 


4200 

ion 

11313 


14744 
84113 

IBIJO 


11571.23 

44019 
45692 


NATOIAL  PARS  I  CONSERVATOI  ASSOOAIOI 

AMQKAN  FED  OF  STATt  COUNTY  8  MUNCIPAL  BIUIEES..... 

AR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERCA 

MONTANA  POWER  CO - ~^- 

MTBNAinNAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  PMHIBS  t  AUIB)  T1MDES.. 

U5  TUNA  FOUNOAICN 

AUTOMOBU  M»«0RTIRS  OF  AMQBCA.  MC 


NATUIAl  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

NAIOIAl  AUDUBON  SOOETY . 

HANAI  CONSUMER  FMANCE  ASSN.  MC 

HANANAH  ELfCIRC  00,  MC 

US-WM0POWa,MC ^.,;,;^- 

MSmOIE  OF  WJUIAinNAL  CONTAMER  LESSORS... 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  UtANSPORIATHH  AimOnY- 

MISSKHUSEITS  PORT  AUIMOMIY 

GOUMAN  SAOIS  8  CO 

MTERMEDCS 

US  liAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  ASSOQATOB 

P«fC  POWER  AMD  U6HT  CO 

MIOML  EDUCATOI  ASSN ...^ 

OOERniM  HACIOR  CO.. 
OnWIEY  MARINE  CORP. 


WUIAM  J  OiANOLa,  1511  K  STREF,  NWJ-llOO  "WHRGION  X  WOOS  .^^^j^...^.....;^^ 

WRllAM  QIASEY  ONGAMZAIOI.  MTERNAltNAL  CUJB  BLOC.  #631  1800  X  STRST.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

SIEPHANtOIEinOR.  1709  NEW  Yd«iKAVENUE.^ 

HAL  M  ORBTENSEN,  1111  14TH  STREF,  NW,  #1200  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

JAO  t  CHMSIY,  1909  K  STRBT,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20049 


OTIZEN/IABOR  ENERW  COAUlriL  1300  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  RM  401  WASHMGION  X  20036. 

DAW  A  OANTON,  1667  K  Slfei  NW,  9TH  FL  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

JUUE  CLARK,  1625  K  SI,  NW  EKSmi  FLOOR  WASHMGION  X  20006..... ^^^^^^ .,;™...- 

OOALITiONlb  PROMOTE  AMERCA'S  TRADE,  1875  EYE  STREF,  NW,  #540  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

COAUTOB  FOR  AMBICM21  S«0NOS?REF,  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002  -. 

COASTAL  PROPEimESIIBhlUTt  MC,  66  SURfWATCH  DRIVE  JOHNS  BLAND  SC  29455 

COHEN  8  UREn,  1775  K  SIREF,  Mil,  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

KEN  W  Oli  1150  CONHEOCUt  AVENUt  NW.  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20036        ;;i;"""-";;j;; 

COIUER  SHMNON  RU  8  SCOItlOSS  THORAi  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW,  #308  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

USA  COUMS,  201  MASSAOKJSEtTS  AVENUt  Ht  #310  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

TIM  COLTON,  PO  BOX  498  OCSIER  PA  19016 __^     ^  -^j^, - 

CAROL  A  CdliA,  ROGER  B  SOIAGRRl  PC  923  15TH  SIREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  T^SSL.^".;iXXi- 
CORMTia  FOR  D(MT-VOURSELF  HOUSEHOLD  MOVMG,  1725  K  ST.  NW,  #401  WASHMGTON  K  20005. 

BERT  M  CONOttJN,  1500  PIANNMG  RESEAROI  ORWE  MOEAN  VA  221W 

CAROU  K.  CONES,  1515  N.  COURTHOUSE  RD,  #301  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

OIARIES  E  CONUM,  923  15TH  SIHF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

PAULA  J  CONNOUY  1020  19TM  ST ,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SieOirikMIOFffleiAL  SCIENCE  ASSnS  .  1200  17IH  ST .  NW,  #520  WASKNGTON  0C2fl036. 

CONSUMER  FEDERATCN  Of  AMERCA  1424  16TH  STJIW,  #604  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  A  OMWAY,  1201  16TH  STREF,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BENJAMM  Y  COOPER  JR ,  1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  2«0iL.  ■■;.■;;,;.;.• 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA.  1828  L  ST.,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

MARIY  CORRY,  1909  K  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20049 _ 

MEREDITH  COTE.  1909  X  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20049 

COUNOL  FOR  A  LtVABLE  WORLD.  11  BEACON  ST  BOSTON  MA  02108.. 


06IUED  smns  counol  of  the  os,  mc_ 

ENVMONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTHUTt 

MAGAONE  PUBUSeiS  ASSN.  MC ....___. 
NATHNAL  MGHTIO  UFE  COMMinH.  MC... 

TRW,  MC — 

FAM  OIEDIT  COUNOl 


3.0317( 


400RI 

120.n 

5.73117 

lojnio 


lOCOJO 
30000 


5JI00.00 
11.65116 

"U.452ji7 


2JHI10 
10.625.00 


740M 
tSXM 
2.50000 
14JRI0O 


2e.(( 

IJOOOO 
5.50008 
1.00000 


(4j| 

275 


I35K 


3.0(t00 


2.93194 

150  00 

529M 

174  24 

1.455.03 


9(301 
1(00 

100  55 
5.5RI00 


NEECE  CATOR  8  ASSOOAreiMClTO  WTM  AHBBCMI  MANUfACTlRERS  ASSN 


GRMRMi' 


CORPORAIOI. 


AMEMCAN  ASSN  OF  RFRED  PERSONS. 
EAST  BAY  REGOML  PARK  DBTRCT.. 


NATOW.  MACHME  TOOL  BUIDERS-  ASSN 

MTIRAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNOL  MC. 

NATOIAL  UNIVERSITY 

REAL  FWPERTY  SERWCES  CORP 

BUIE  CROSS  8  BUJE  SHILO 

AMERCAN  DENTAL  ASSN _. 

AMBICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 


mm 

417J1 


145124 
lOOOJO 
15.00000 


BUOiAIMI  IMffiSdil,  P^            FEOGMtiQN  Of  APPAIB.  MANUfACIIRBB) .... 
NAIOIAL  LEMl  AlOl  OEFENOERS  ASSN 


ESUIE  Of  SYLVIA  S  RJRMG 
AUJED  CORFORAHON 


COVINGTON  t  BURUNG  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHMGTON  K  20044 „. 

ERK  COX.  418  7IH  SI ,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 =;i:;;i^-.i;-.;;;;Ui" 

V?  0  own  «..  OlAfT  8  RCHAROS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SI .  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 

OIAMER  HAB«  8  LJiiiS,  PC :  8i8  CbiiNECfidS 

WIUJAM  C  CRAMER,  818  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

KEN  A  OIERAR,  1611  NO  KENT  STREF.  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 .. 

DQNAU)  J  OlONM.  1511  X  STREF.  NW.  #820  WASHMGION  X  20005..^. — 

UUJREN  J  OIONIN.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20004 

SAM  S  OIUTCHFIELD.  3528  GAaOWS  ROAD  AHNANDAU  VA  22003. 


OJBAN  AMERCAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNOL  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  R»  WASHMGTON  K  20007. 

BNX  CUNNINGHAM.  PO  BOX  635  HELENA  MT  59624 -. 

KATHLEEN  L  CURRY.  122  C  ST    NW,  #750  WASHMGTON  X  20001 ..: 

RCHARD  C  CURRY.  6819  ELM  STREF.  #3  MCLEAN  VA  2210:' -i^i.-^  ;;i-i.iiii-«;iiii 

EDWARD  P  CURTIS  JR   GENESEE  PUBLC  AfFARS.  MC  36  W  MAM  STREF  ROOIESTER  NY  14614 


SPECIALTY  SIHL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.. 
NATCNAL  COMM  AGAMST  REPRESSIVE  LEGSIATOI.. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPBUIUIING  CO 

COMMITTEE  ON  PIPE  J  TUBE  MRWIS -. 


PIANNMG  RESEAROI  CORPORATOI^....,;;^...-.-^.;-. 
DCM  GROUP  (FOR:  AO  HK  COMM  FOR  AHBHCAN  SUtB).. 

IRANSPORWIIONMSimnE-.- 

MBKAN  EXPRESS  CO 


NATCNAL  EDUCATON  ASSN 

PRMTING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMBI,  MC. 


AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS. 
AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS .. 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  ORAL  &  *»»im»iJU^»^^^^^^. 
CAMPACN  FOR  UN  REF0RM.POUTKAL  EDUCATOI  OOHMmH 

AlUSCHALMERS  ENERGY  I  MMERALS  SYSTEMS  00 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RNL  EQUITY  (CURL) 

DADE  COUNTY  MTERNAICNAL  AHPORT 


OIAMER  HABER  8  lUKIS,  PC  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY  MTBMATIM8L  ARPORI).. 

FOOTWEAR  MOUSIRIES  V  AMEIICA - 

FRANK  G  KMGSIEY - 

KABER  CEMENT  CORPORAICN 

HAU  FOUNDATCN 


3MO0O 
4«(( 

7J«)00 

51500 

9J4700 

11,40000 


1J07.S0 


4.0M)N 

4,00000 

l.(20.0( 

11.15000 


2.7(5.(3 
3,00000 


24085 
3.80000 
5,17080 


550.53 

1152 

7,75750 


I7i5 
1332359 


4,on)00 


31152 


MIJO 
1415 


15,75000 
10(.(29.00 

7,M0.«) 

1179150 
49942 
41731 


2,500.00 
147.84 


32,00008 


2,70000 
5.000.00 
7320.00 


MONTANA  WILDERNESS  ASSOOAIBH.....^......;;;;;-;;^... 

NAICNAl  ASSN  Of  MOEPENOENT  COUEGES  t  UMffRSHIES.. 

FME  BLAND  ASSOOATES,  MC 

UUIE  ONTARW  CEMENT  UMITED 


2,53800 
1.240.00 
2.900.00 


78049 
(9.209.00 


3JIL47 

67024 

33.50 

11(71(2 


1JI15I 


4,50237 

120.00 

109100 


39100 

27217 

1.40(99 
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OrtaoMn  or  MmM  Fi^ 


■ow£i  c  CV9M&  no  GKBeaon  om  mum  m  nm 

Mv  B  cuTui.  1400 1  smr.  m  imshmgton  oc  20005 

L£SU  INCH.  M5  PfNNSnyANM  AVEWC.  S  KMSMNGTON  OC  n003.. 
MOMUS  EMBPRSS.  MC.  P  0  BIK  IK9  MM  M90«  ■  41106  . 

OMOT*  lArO  EGG  CO.  PO  BW  U6  UM»  »  M324 

QM  MMKI.  i;«'  POMVSIMNH  *Vl.  Ml  NASNMGTCN  K  2000(.. 

nCHMDC  DMUK.  IlK  ISTN  ST.  IW  NtiMMnW  K  JOOOS 

JOM  C  OATT.  UO  MMIVUMI  Wl.  SN  MSMMCTQN  K  200?4 

CHERYl  C  OAVB.  510  C  STHET.  K  WASHMGIOI  K  20002.. 


OinSTOmEl  L  MWS.  2501  11  ST.  M.  #400  IIASMKTOR  DC  20037 

CNKTH  E  OAMS.  SUH  1210  lU'  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTOM  OC  2000S 

nOWS  A.  DAUB.  4n  1  CAfflO.  ST^  SW.  #402 IMSWGTH  DC  20003-. 
Di 

k , 

b 

k . ^ : __. _„ 

•i 

k _ 

Dd 

KM  GMUP.  1515  K  COUdWUSt  ».  #301  AIUNCIOI  W  2»01.. 


EmttalW/aM 


MMETIIV  or  THE  EWMONMENT  PKMICE  OF  ONIAH).  CANAM.. 

SAiEam  Busiwiss  systew „ „ 

AKKMI  PSYCWAiniC  ASSd 

MTHNAl  AUOUMN  SODCTY 


GASTON  DC  BEAM.  1050  CCMECIKUT  AVENUE.  MT.  #401  NASMCrON  K  HON 

JfFE  OEBOER.  777  I4TM  SIWH.  MH  HASHMCTDM  K  20005 

EOWAffi  S  OEBOIT.  1515  N  aMRMUSE  DO .  #301  AlUNGTai  VA  27201 

BOtERT  OEBMGGA.  26FUM1»  10  DFO  #1  BOX  239  STONMCnM  a  KM 

OM  1  OECNAN.  SIMtn  t  FSHEI).  PC  Ul  MAOSON  AVEMIE  mHRSTOWN  lU  OTMt. 

OELOrm  HASHNS  1  SEU3.  655  15TH  STREfT.  NW  (MSHMETON  OC  20105  _ 

III.. 

k.. 

k. 

Do 

Dd.- 


PERRf  aw  «m.  MK  TOte  IEXMWM  a  75StK 
SAIUl  L  OCMK.  W  inn  ST.  Ml  WSHMGIOI  K  MOM. 

Dd _. 

Od. 
to., 
to. 


OIWEY  BMUNTM  MBWT  PRUK*  t  m».  177S  KMSKIVRMA  AVE .  Ml  VASMGniR  K  MD6.. 

RAIPH  8  OEWEir.  1050  17TN  ST,  Ml  #1110  RMSMMGTOM  K  20036 _ 

OOWSON  WMGHT  WON  VAN  OUSER  i  FREERHN.  I90U  ST.  Ml.  #WI  RMSNMGTOH  OC  20036 

OSAUD  MERCAN  «TERANS.  3725  AOXANOOIA  PWE  ODID  SHSgIV  AiOWZZZiiZlZiZ" 

HXa  8.  OBI.  1201  \m  ST .  Ml  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Wmt  OOU.  1125  EYE  ST .  Ml.  #350  HASMMGTON  K  20006 _.... 

MKSnC  PETROUUi  COUNCn  TRAtt  ASSOCWTHN.  1627 1 STREF.  NN.  f  RIO  HASMMGIOi  DC  i 

nOMS  J  OONOHUE.  2200  «U  ROAD  AOXMOnA  VA  22314 __ 

MM  A  DOUGAN  MlUR  t  CNEVAUER.  CHTD  655  15TH  STREH.  Ml  MASMNCIOi  K  20009.. 
DM  LONNES  K  VBEITSON   1255  23«0  ST  .  Ml  WASMMGION  K  20037 

Qo      

CHARUS  P  DONNER.  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  KUAN  VA  22102.. _. 

lOHNC  DOVUM.  211  DSIREr.SENASMNGTQNK  20003.. 


mttajK „„ 

jXreiNEY  CO,  INC „ _ 

AMEMCAN  FARRI  BUREAU  FED 

RITEMArawi  ASSN  Of  ARMSEKHT  PMB  t  AniMCnaK. 

AUKT  OORMUNCATION  SERVICES.  RC 

RQIM  a  HAAS  CO  

AieCAN  GENERAL  Ufl  INSURANCE  CO- 

AWHCAN  HORSE  COUNCIL 

CHCAOO  BOARD  Of  IHA« -. 

FUMOA  POHER  t  UOHTCO 

FUMM  SUGAR  CAK  liAGUE.  BC 

NAiniAl  CATTUMEN-S  ASSN . 


PR(MO(NT  UFE  1  MXRXNT  RKUIANCf  00- 

US  SUGAR 

AC  HOC  COMRI  FOR  AMERICAN  SNVER 

HOffWMiHA  ROCME  RtC 

MTnNAlASSN0FREAl.TORS.. 


OOI  GKXIP  (FOR  AO  HOC  COMM  FOR  ARERCAN  SLVBO-. 

PROJttT  QRIl.  (C ' . 

SHARP  ElECIROMRS  CORP 

ARMKAS  OECTRC  COOPtRATI«  GOV 

HYORR.  CO _ 

RBEPENOENT  UfE  i  ACOOENI  R6UIHMCE  CO 

TtRTRONO  CORPORATHN 

TRIANGU  RBUSTRIES.  MC. 

UNION  PAOFt  CORP 


AMERICAN  SMAU  AND  RUtAl  HOSmAl  ASSOOATn.  OMO  OMPia.. 
GROCERY  MANUEACrURaiS  Of  AMERK».  INC 

ococEinAi  pnROifuM  corp 

PAYCO  ARHBCAN  CORPORATION 

PtPSRX).  »e 30-, 

CHASE  (MNHAHAN  SMK,  NA 

PACre  GAS  I  ElECTRK  CO 

OOROT  MAOSON  COMPANY 

GENERAl  MOTORS  CORP .._ 


1.4O0.00 


5,412W 
1.62500 


1.50000 

10000 

5.062SI 


500.00 
1^.60 
■  17500 
1^750 

17  Jl 


6.fn.7S 


61945 
2StOO 


396.75 
5000 


30.75 


23113 
3M47 


4^10.51 


1.42110 


19J9IJI 

'"tojmm 


WNAID  II  OfMOI.  807  MAME  AVtlW.  SW  HASNMGTON  K  20024 ^ 

ANDOrr  V  DRESDEN  444  N  CAPITOl  STREET.  Ml.  #101  WAStRNGTDN  DC  TtdU 

LOUISE  C  OUNUP,  218  D  STREET.  SE  OASHMGICN  OC  20003 

MARGARH  A  0UR8IN  1025  CONKCTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #415  NASHRKTON  DC  20036 

OYUMA  GOSSEH  SPENQR  GOOONCW  1  TRIGG.  1752  N  ST.  Ml.  6TN  Fi  WASNMGTON  DC  2M36.. 

Do  ..^ 

fDEA.  INC.  «9  GUKANOO  DE  AVW  lAMPA  a  33612 . 

STEPHEN  L  EDMKTON.  807  MARIE  AVE .  SW  IIASHMGION  K  20024 .       .    ,  , . 

[DHARIJS  ASSOOAKS.  507  SECOND  ST .  NE  WASHMGION  OC  20002 „ 

MAJ  N  EDWARDS  1511  «  STRET,  NW,  #11N  WASMNGTON  K  20005 IZ 

MCHAEI.  0  EDWARDS.  1201  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

AAREN  EHRNMAN.  1522  K  STREH.  NW,  #1120  WASMMGION  K  20005. _ .^ 

DOROTHY  A  aiSWQRTN.  1300  COMKTCUT  AVE .  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20036  .......  ^ 

EMERSON  UiCTRC  CO.  1000  aORSSANT  ST  LOUB  MO  63136 J 

EMPIOYERS  COUNCN  ON  FIEXKIE  COHPEKATION   1 700  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUt  I 

ENVRXMMENTAL  FUND.  1325  G  ST.  NW  #1003  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

i  BARRY  EPPERSON.  PO  BOX  42464  HOUSTON  n  77242 

EPSTEM  BECKER  BORSOOV  t  GREEN.  1140  I9TN  ST ,  NW,  #900  WASMNCTON  K  20036!! 
UMERIY  NEUEN  EPSTEM,  2626  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGTON  OC  20O37  .. 
PAUL  A  EQUAU.  600  PENNSYIVANM  AVi.  SE.  #200  WASMMGTON  K  20003 

ESTATE  OF  MAHl  R.  UOO.  R.R.  I  BUNKER  HNI  M  46914  

ROKIT  I  EWWS,  1101  14TM  SnST.  NW  WASNMGTON  OC  20005 

WtlHH  1.  EWHS  «.,  1660  I  ST..  Ml.  #901  WASNMGTON  OC  20036 

FAWN  K  EVENSON.  Itll  N  KENT  ST.  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 

•CHAEl  W  FA8ER.  REB  t  PRIEST  1111  19TM  STREH.  NW.  #1100  WASMMGTON  OC  20036!. 

MCHAfL  FAOEN.  1346  CONNECTtUT  AVE.  NW.  #1101  WASHMCTON  K  20006 ...._ 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNQU  1800  HASSAORJSETTS  AVENUE.  MV  WASMMGTON  K  20031. ! 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIMESS,  ROUTE  I  BACNITON  GA  31716 

lOHN  W  FARQUHAR.  1750  «  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006  ' 

STEPHANIE  r  FARROI.  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE,  #310  WASMMETm' K  2We  !;;ir 

MCHAEl  P  FARRB   122  C  STREH,  Ml,  #800  WASMMGTON  OC  20001 „  _ 

FREDERCX  FEDIU.  1400  K  SI .  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20006   ..  " 

FEDERAl  EJOHESS  CORP.  BOX  727  MEMPHIS  TN  31194  

FEDERAl  AJOGES  ASSOCIATION.  1355  MARKH  STREF  #155  SAN  FRANCJSCO  CAMToS !!! 

FEBERAl  KEMPER  UFf  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  KEMPER  BIDC  0-3  LONG  GROVE  I  60049 ' 

!S&  'rrSfSSi*  J^*'"^  *  ^"**  '  ^*«'*  ""  "fSAlES  STREn,  MR.  #401  WASftKTODCi^^ 
lACK  FERGUSON  ASSOOArtS.  .'03  MARYUNO  AVE    NE  WASMMGTDN  K  20002  _ 


k.. 
k.., 
k.. 
to., 
to. 


0EN6E  G  FERGUSON.  1020  19TH  ST  Ml,  #600  WASMMGTON  DC  20031.. 
WUJAM  FERGUSON.  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW.  #1275  WASMMGTON  K  20006  ... 
C  H  FUKJOO  MARYIANO  AVE..  SW  WASMMGTDN  K  20024 


STEVEN  L  FiER.  777  I4T>I  STREET,  Ml,  5TH  Fl  WASHMCTON  X  20005 ._  ..."""~ 

MANUEL  D.  FMRO.  1901  N  FORT  MYER  DR.  #202  IIOSSlYN  VA  22209 ""Z 

to 

CMSOMLEE  F«R  ».  BOOTHE  PRCHARD  i  OUOIEY  PC  BOX  1101  AlEXAN()RlAVA"aiS!!!!!!ZZZI 
nOODOU  FRK.  1400  X  STREET.  NW  NASMMGTON  K  20005 

FRUv^niiiu  Kuan  him  imemcrg  hamiv  t  casey.  ioim  fuor  ii2i)  dniicnaif'Mt:''M 

to 

to 

to 

to __ 

to 

RU  FMSEN.  923  ISTH  ST ,  N  W  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 
lAURK  A  FOB.  1909  X  ST .  Ml  WASMMGTON  K  20049- 


siAa p  FsoER. MRiER t CMEVAUR. CHTD 655 15TH snm'WWtismiem'Km^ 


NATHNAl  EDUCAnON  ASSN 

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP.. 


AMERKAM  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  MC.. 
UNCOIN  SAVMGS  A  LOAN  ASSN... 
ALGOMA  STEEL  CORP.  LTD.  n  AU 
l£SNRA.nAL.. 


NATTONAl  HACHME  TOOL  BUKOERS-  ASSM.. 

EIMRONHDITAI  POUa  MSTITUTt _. 

OSABIEO  ARBKAN  VETERANS „.. 

JOMT  MWmME  CONGRESS 

EWRONMBITAL  POUD  MSTnUIL 

AHERKAN  NSURANCI  ASSN 

OAEDAIUS  ENTERPWSES.  Mt 

TOTAl  PETROLEUM,  RC 
AMERCAN  SHIP  BUUMG  CO.. 

DSABIEO  AMBICAN  VETERANS 

CONFEDERAIH)  TRIBES  OF  WARM  SPMNGS.. 

FRANK  G  KMGSlfY  _ 

NATnUi  EDUCATION  ASSN . 

AMOCAN  CCUEGE  OF  NURSE4MWNES..  

MTERMIIONAl  ASSN  OF  MACMMBIS  t  AOHSPACE  WQaOB.. 


ASSOQATEO  <«E  ROPE  FABRCAIOB 

NATDW.  CAati  TElEVISnN  ASSN.  MC 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 
MIKPENOENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  Of  AMEMA  MC. 


AMERICAN  FINANOAl  SERVICES  ASSN... 

PAN  AME«K>N  WORLD  SERVICES.  MC.. 

FOOTWEAR  MDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA 

COMMTTU  OF  CORPORATE  TELECOMMUMCATUNS  USERS- 

UMON  Of  CONCERNED  SOENIISTS „ 


fOOO  MRMnMG  MSTTTUTE 

NATRMAl  COMM  AGAINST  REPRfSSNE  LiGBUTIM.. 

CONCERNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERICA _ 

AMBKAN  PSVCMIAIMC  ASSN. „-. 


AMERCAN  )MROWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DtlMGHAM  CONSTRUCTX)*  GROUP _„ 

DUMGHAM  SNIP  REPAIR 

FOSS  LAUNCH  (  TUG  COMPANY;  FOSS  AUSXA  IM.. 
MBIAND  CAPITAL  CORP .. 


NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY . 

US80RAX6CHEMCALC0RP 

WESTERN  FOREST  MDUSTRIES  ASSN.. 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CO 

IRVME  COMPANY 

ARCnCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 
NATnWl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 
FOND  OU  lAC  RESERVATION 


GRUT  LAKES  MOIAN^ASH  I  WUUH 


AMERCAN  PSYCHIATRtt  ASSN „ 

MUTUAL  PROTECTION  TRUST  COOPOUTWE  OF  AMEMOIN  PHSTRMB.. 


NEW  YORK  UFE  MSURANCE  CO  ... 

OCODENTAL  PETROUUM  CORP 

SAWY  MDUSTRIES. 

TDI  WINSTON  NETWORK.  MC...-„ 
TRANSn  AOVERTSMG  ASSN.  IC.. 
TRANSPDRTATXM  MSmUH . 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETDEO  POSONS.. 
LMCOIN  SAVMGS  t  L(Wf  ASSN 


167  JO 
30.115.00 


133J011S 
2.121.11 
1.04S.n 


irAi.it 


7,741.W 
317.51 


14.71121 
179.20 


6,511.11 
13,22111 


6.001.11 


U.4K.i6 


moo 

5J7050 
1J6250 
11,(34J0 


465.00 
4.000.00 


7351.00 


311.11 
4M1.11 
l,2M01 

ijnit 


27MI.1I 

■■fjjjjoiiio 

4,41751 

■■■"iJHs.ob 


7J01.0t 
7,979.17 
5,010.01 


5JI2St 
S.1CJ3 
I,7S1I1 


SWM 
2,502.00 


13Jt0.ll 


W.27 


25262 
561.20 


133J1905 
'  61.10 


1J1164 


ItlJS 


19213 


SOOO 


11403 


3316.49 


31657 


2t9.30 
16U1 


231.15 


13110 

lS3f2.S6 

llJNtSA 

595  53 


77944 
■Ci.52 


1.41982 
1.01547 


16994 
4246 

175.00 


I.t42t9 


334  02 


212.41 
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OttauMnior  MmdMl  FUnf 


REV  MSGR  lAMES  H  FnZPATRCK.  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205 

FEUPE  M  aORESCA.  67  WAU  STREH,  #1802  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 _ 

RUTH  aOWER,  245  SECOND  ST    NE  WASHMCTON  OC  2000r^,.- 

CAVIO  H  FaRSTtR,  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

CtJRNEUUS  J  FOUY  JR.  1440  MAM  STRET  WALTHAM  MA  02254 

R  D  FOISOM  1317  F  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHMCTON  K  20004 


FOOTWURRETAIURS  OF  AMEJMCA.  MC,  "lllS^Jf**];"  "***^*  "  "°" 

FOREMAN  I  DYESS,  1920  N  SIREH.  NW  WMHMGTON  OC  20036 

to __ - 

Do - 

to 

to, _. - — »• <— •" ™ 

FOREaGMTtOEiiEtTEiaiiO^^ 

MMTI  FORMAN  3471  N  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY.  #511  FT  lAUDEROAU  a  33306 

IwScY  EKSTER  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WA9NNCT0N  tt  20036 

ALLAN  FOX.  1575  I  STREH.  NW.  #1150  WASHINGTON  K  20005 - 

CHUCK  FOii!  218  i)  street:  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  ^OM^  !!ZZZ..-...--..... - 

ALFRED  S    RANK  )R  .  700  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  "WHNCTON  DC  2W37 .  . .^  

MYRON  L  FRANS.  MILUR  i  CHEVAUER,  CHTD  655  15TH  S™HTJW  WASHINGTON  DC  ^S^,;,^;^-^^^^^ 
FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  SHR1VER  i  KAMPELMAN,  600  NEW  HAJWJP  »«^f*.  ♦'««  *«SHMGTDN  OC  20037.. 

FRIEDMAN  i  MANN  PC.  3315  OUESADA  STREH,  *«  "ASNNCTONDC  20015^. 

GAY  H  FRIEOMANN,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #717  WASHINGTON  0C20036^^.;^jj.. 

FRIENDS  COMMinEt  ON  NATIONAL  LEGBIAIION,  245  2ND  ST.  NE  WASHMCTON  DC  20002 

ALBERT  t  FRY   1828  L  SIREO  NW   #402  WASHMCTON  K  2O036_.__.  ..,;;;^. 

fr4  ORLORENS  COALITION   1666  K  ST    NW  RM  1100  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

urn  G  GAINE.  8TH  FLOOR  1900  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ 

HENRY  I  GALLAGHER,  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

CURTIS  B  CANS,  ROUTE  2,  BOX  60  LOVfTTSVIlU  VA  22190. - . 

SHELLEY  ANN  GARDNER  20  BLACT  OAR  MEWS  NEWTOWN  PA  1J940 

NOmSP  GARNETT   1025  VERMONT  AVE  !  MR,  ll4JWA^dNiK^2^^ 

GRENVIUE  GARSIDE    VAN  NESS  FELDMAN  SUTCUFFE  1  CURTIS,  PC  1050  THOMAS  JOBSON  ST.,  N 

WASHINGTON  K  20007 
lOHN  C  GARTIAND  7575  EAST  FULTON  ROAD  ADA  Ml  49355 ^ 

gTy  RWm  limONAL  LOBBY,  INC  750  7TH  ST  ,  SE  *«!!!S?"J*J,'S" 

MARGARH  L  GENRES,  1828  L  STREET  NW  #402  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  TROY  SAXTON  GETTY  PO  BOX  7000  A  T««IM|!!1"'5501         

MATTHEW  )  OCHTM   162'  »  STREH  NW   #400  WASHMCTON  K  20006...^^^. 

SoWl  L  OFTORD  60)  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW,  #520  WASHINCTON  OC  20024_ 

REAL  P  GIUiN  1725  K  STREH,  NW,  #1210  WASHINCTON  DC  ?0006  .^.^_^. — — 

««LL1AM  GILMARTM  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  K  ?<1036....^^..^..,;;^... 
SmEST  aENN  840  WASHR^Si^        15TH  STREH  S  NEW  YORX  AVE  .  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20005- 

DONNA  GOLD  1201  ISTH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  -^^^ - 

HSwEnOLKTlRI  2626  WMSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20037 

ALFONSO  )  GONiALEi.  6105  32NO  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20015 wii •■i;t;;iSSS.-S.-Sii-i- 

LHMGOOwStwO^  GAVIN  I  GIBBS.  PC  1819  L  STRET  NW.  #700  WASHMCTON  DC  21036. 

OAVIO  W  GORMAN  807  MAINE  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

PETER  GOSSENS  122  C  STREfT.  NW.  #750  W«HINCT0N0C  20001  - 

JOHN  K  GRAM  319  SW  WASHMCTON  STREET.  #714  POBIIAND  OR  97204 -.• 

EOWARO  S  GRANDS  218  0  STREET.  SE  WASHINCTON  DC  20003 

JAMES  A  GRAY   7901  WESTPARK  OR  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

JAMES  R  GRECO  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

JAMES  W  GREEN,  1201  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036. 

LEON  GREEN  JR.  1819  L  ST,  Ml.  #700  WASHMCTON  «  M'l3S;i^-""VciT 

ROY  C  GREEN.  500  E  «HN  CARPENTER  FREEWAY  DAUAS/FT  WORTH  TX  75261 

ALUN''MEi«ERG!20MP  ST  !NiN!  #708  WASHINGTON  

PHYUB  GREEHBERGER.  1400  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  . 


Eii«lo|>/acnt 


HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOW  STAIL... 


FRUDS  OOMMTTEE  ON  NATUNN.  ItfiBUTION 

NATUNAl  EOOCATMN  ASSN 

MASSACHUSETTS  MEOCAL  SOOEIY -^-ii-2;-==- 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FDR:  HDKANaiRMNTYnUir  CO)- 


CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

MITCMEU  ENERGY  I  DEVELOPMHT  CORP. 

PmS  ENERGY  GROUP -... 

TEXAS  OH  i  GAS  CORP -. 

U.S  THEWONE.  MC _ 

WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP.. 


7TH  FL 


SOOETY  FOR  AMERCAN  AKHAHHOGY 

AMERBERVJNC -■ 

NAHONAL  (iOUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES ._;™-^.™_--_.. 

KAYE  SCHOIER  FBIMAH  HAYS  t  HAKHEI  (fOl  ■BRI.'lirBB  CO)- 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTTTUTE. 


1I3M 


3,715.14 


t»m 


SJitM 


«.S1 


325« 


Ullll 


LMCOU  SAVINGS  k  LOAN  ASSR... 

GENERAL  ElKTRC  00 

COUSHATTA  TRIBE  OF  LOUSANA. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORMA  GAS  CO 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABlf. 


MEAT  PRC  MVESTGATDRS  ASSI.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS.. 


COMMITTU  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  AMBKAN  aKTORATL.. 

ElECTRCAl  AliMNCE 

PHUADELPHIA  MARiniE  EXCHANGE 

NATCNAL  MSULATHN  CONTRACTORS  ASSR 

CENTRAL  (  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 1 


AMWAV  CORP... 


BUSMESSROUNDTABU- 


31UI 


t.l4tJl 


4IU1 
61466 


9tJtl.ll 


lJ9t« 

1,251.00 
VM\Si 


NATibiiAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSN.. 
GPU  NUOfAR  OORP  . 


AMERCAN  COTTON  SMFPERS  ASSM. 


ROBERT  GREENSTEIN,  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  N(  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

RANOAU  CRIFFM,  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGION  V*"?"^  iviiii,-,- 

GRCH  EGGERS  t  PRCE.  550  WEST  7TH  AVENUE.  #1250 jWOCRW  «  9950L 

STANin  C  GROSS.  249  MAITIAND  AVENUE  ALTAMONE  SPRINGS  a  32701 - ~ 

!5.^D"SNl"L«liN"rPE'K.^'v^A«m-^-^^^ 

Do 

ELUN  HAAS  ido'i'cbNwcTidjT  AVE ;nv»!  #'519  WASHINCTON  DC  2ob36!:!!!!!!!!.'!!!ZZ."!!!!!!!!!Z..- 

GLENN  M  HACKBARTH,  444  N  CAPITOL  STRET.  #204  WASHMCTON  DC  20001 

JAMES  M  HACKING.  1909  K  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  K  20049 

BRUa  H  HAHN,  9300  LNINGSTOH  DO  n  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 

HALE  FOUNOATRiN,  422  FUST  STREET  SF   #208  WASHMGTON  OC  20003^.---.. 

HALLMARK  CARDS  INC  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

SEYMOUR  HALPERN.  540  MAOBON  AVENUE,  23RO  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

JERALO  V  HALVORSEN.  22O0  MIU  ROAO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

BRUCE  HAMILTON.  BOX  1078  LANDER  WY  82520 :^  i. •.L;;iSii-;ii-i;i« — 

WILLIAM  W  HAMILTON  «  ,  2010  MASSACHUSTTS  AVE..  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HANDGUN  CONTROL.  MC.  1400  K  STRET  NW  #500  WASHMGTON  DC  2M05 

DONALD  K  HANES.  1800  MASSACHUSfm  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HANNAFORD  CO.  MC,  655  15TH  ST  ,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  X  20005 ^ — 

to _ T ■ — 

to.. 

Do 


PUNNED  PARENTmn  FEDERATOI  OF  ANBKA.  MC. 

CSX  CORPORATION _...- 

NATOM.  EDUCATBN  ASSM — 

NAIDNAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERAINE  ASSN 

NATKMAL  ASSM  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS..- 

NATIONAL  HYOBOPWIER  ASSN.  T  AL 

0ISA8t£D  AMERCAN  VETERANS .^^. 

NATNNAL  ASSN  OF  MDe>ENDENT  COLLEGES  6  UWVERSmS.. 

FUBIC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP 

ENVMONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTTTUTE. 

MATNNAL  MACHME  TOOL  BURHERS'  ASSN 

BROWNMGfERRIS  MDUSTRIES,  MC 

NATDNAL  EDUCATBN  ASSN .. 

CUAN  CM.  COAimON,  MC 

FEDERAl  HOME  LOAN  BANK  OF  DAUAS 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  MSTITUTCNS 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP 

AMERICAN  PSYCMATRC  ASSN. -„,. 

CENTER  ON  BUOGT  (  POUCY  PRBRdlS...- 

AMERCAN  GAS  ASSN. , 

JWERCAN  PETROFMA,  MC .-_ 

MSTITUTE  OF  MIBMAl  AUDITORS,  Mt i 

COUMX  FOR  A  LWABU  IWRID 

GREAT  WESTERN  FMANOAL  CORP ..._— 

HERON  CORP,  LTD 


2Mill 


2tlt 


22Jt7.10 


2JU19 


Liom 


34J27.I2 


15t.ll 


24JIIJ1 

ia99 


U62J1 


11,16970 

472700 

1.71U5 

227  Jl 


U  %>  IfAOUE  OF  SAVMGS  INSTITUTIONS..-.-. 
AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  I         ' 


NATIONAL  TOOUNG  h  MACHINMG  ASSN.. 


SEYilOUR  HALPERn!  IFC  (FOR!'iM»YNAMKS/ST,  lONSi,  MC)  - 

JWERCAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  MC 

SIERRA  CLUB  — ^ 

PUMb  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATOI  OF  AHERCA.  MC 


ERIING  HANSEN.  624  9TH  ST.  NW,  7TH  a  WASHMCTON  K  20001         .••:j-- 

WILLIAM  G  HARLEY   1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #606  ARUNGTOR  VA  22202 

LEON  HARPER.  1909  K  STRET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049  ^...^... - 

JIM  HARRISON   1346  CONNECTXJn  AVE, NW.  #228  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HARTKE  i  HARTKE.  7637  LEES8URG  PIKt  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22043  .   vi;v;i- ;;i-ii;:vj- 

ROBERT  MOIAEL  ilARTMAN,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1014  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CLIFFORD  J  HARVBON,  2200  MILL  RO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

DAVID  G  HAWKINS,  1725  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20056^...-...--..-..-. 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP,  2000  P  ST    NW,  #708  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

EUiABETH  W  HEILC,  1560  L  STRET,  NW.  #215  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

KMN  F  HEILMAN,  807  MAINE  AVE ,  SW  WASHMCTON  DC  20024 


HELCOPTER  ASSOCIATION  INTERHATKMAL.  1110  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  #430  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O5 

NOEL  HEMMENDMGER  1300  19TH  STRET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ™  ■  ■■.i;;ii;i-^~™i" 

THOMAS  RWNOEKHOT^ENKRSHOT.  KOESTER  1  WORSHTIL  8181  PROFESSIONAL  PL.  11200  lANOOVER  MD  20715.. 

DONALD  E  HENDERSON,  130  E  WASHMCTON  STRET  PO  BOX  1290  INOIANAPOIB  M  46204 -.. 

GEORGE  B  HERBERT  SR.  6601  SOUTHPOMT  OBVl,  #245  JACKSOHVILLE  K  32216 

HERCULES  INC  HERCULES  PUUA  WllMMGWN  K  19J94    .,;--. 

SwREW  R  HERMAN.  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE.  #200  WAailNGTON  X  20003      - 

BARRY  ALEXANKR  HERRMG.  66  VALECREST  AVENUE  HAMILTON.  ONTARK)  CANADA  L7L  5N5 

CARa  M  HERRWGTON,  1235  JEFFERSON  OAVB  HKHWAY  ABLMGTON  VA  22202 ~ 

CAROL  A  HKMNS,  1101  14TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

HCH  FRONTIER  GROUP,  PO  BOX  5768  CHAHLOTTESVIIU  VA  22905 

MORTON  A  HIU.  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115-........,.--. ..- 

EDWARD  JOSEPH  HILLINGS,  1700  N  MOORE  STRET,  #919  ARIINCTON  VA  22209. - 

H068S  STRAUS  DEAN  t  WILDER.  1819  H  ST,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 __ 

Do - -- - 

Do 

to!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!ZZ"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!!!.! .- 


NAiibNAL  dbuieiL  of  farmer  cooperatives 

our   lur  

COMkTTEEFDR  FAIRMSuiiAJd  MIB 

RREMAN'S  aiNO  MSURANO  COS 

ROCKWEUINTaNAinNAL  OORP 


9.66 

IJOOOO 
144.«9 

IJOOOO 
315.00 


UI913 
tit 

172a 


29199 


1,74773 
223.00 
369.41 


3.66972 

4,576.00 

3.11400 

72t.St 


131640 
7069 
12345 
25.99 


l2JtOJl 
919.62 

1232113 
20,000.00 


2,001.11 
5.OM.0t 


4t3M.ll 


GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCUTION  OF  AHBBCA,  MC- 

NATWNAL  UTXJTY  CONTRACTORS  ASSR. - 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETRIH)  PBBOMS.- 

ASSOCUTDN  OF  URBAN  UNWRSITB 

HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  US 

EBASCO  SERVCES.  MC 


NATMNAl  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS,  MC.....--_ 
NATURAL  RESOUROS  DEFENSE  COUNCR,  Mt- 


CROWN  2ELLER8ACW  CORPORATMN .... 
OKABLED  AMERCAN  VTERANS 


WAU)  HARKRAOER  i  ROSS  (FOR  JAPAN  MON  I  SJHl  EXPORIBK  RSSM) . 

PHUADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS 

INDIANA  FARM  BUREAU.  INC 

)  H  FAMILY  ENTERPRISES.  MC 


MDEPENKNT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMOCR,  IC„ 

LAUREL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  LIMTEO 

EMERSON  ELECTRC  00 .^..-..._ 

AMERICAN  RNANOAl  SERVICES  ASSN 


2itn 


5,62910 

9.0M)00 

600.00 

"2.0iJ6!il 
932 


3237 
32M) 


111.45 
1723.66 
631496 


4t3ttJl 


1634110 


26369.00 

9.690.01 

12,50000 


11,669.00 


MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  MC 

aUOR  CORPORATION .---. — ■ 

BRISTOL  BAY  AREA  HEALTH  CORP 

MENOMMEE  WOIAH  TRIBE. — 

MTIMATU  MOWN  COMMUNITY _. 

MCOOSUKEE  TRIBE  Of  INDIANS  OF  FLORIDA  .... 
NATXWAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERCAN  MDtANS,  MC. 


9311.00 


19310.W 


mil 


27.tl 


132 


171937 


200.00 
1.122  40 
2713.90 
9316.90 


247.97 
13431 


133UC 


10760 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD—HOUSE 


May  7,  1985 


at... 

Ol.. 
b.. 

Hi. 

k.. 


EiKkO/CM 


GUN  Ol  Nvajm  wsucmm  mt.  m  wemam  oc  2ook- 

Do 

Dt 
Do 

wujMi  1  HoumR.  1300  coMEcncur  mnn.  m  kmshmgioi  k  itOM. 

HOUAM)  t  MOtT.  at  IHM  ST    Mr  MSHMETQH  OC  TOtOi „ 

nSESO  HOURS  JR.  I»l  ISDt  ST .  NT  WSMNGTOR  K  nOM .. 

Ma.  t  m.n.  ini  iith  stkh.  m.  §\m  wemam  k  noos 

uujEE  Hoowii  m»  coufasT  Mtneows  «v  ?Moi . 


I  HOFIOK.  1400  S  TSTM  STHET.  HPT  8  WUWTDN  VA  mtt.. 
aiA  mi  NORSf  l?34  WSSACMUSTTS  WMH.  M  #K1  WSHMICN  K  2I00S.. 
Og 


Hosm/ti  Assocwm  of  wt  ym  stah  is  comu  owe  vest  aionit  m  laos 

HOSmAl  GOV  OF  AKKA,  »00  L  SIKH.  M.  #»)  IMSMNETCi  K  20035 

HOUSn*  MTUM  GAS  aw.  PO  KB  lilt  MOUSIW  11  77001 

ADM  L  HOMMO.  AW  L  HOWMD  AM)  ASSOQATB  Ht  17TN  SIKH.  M>.  #<00  WSMMeKM  OC  2000L.. 
Ol 

k. __. ______„ 

k 

h 

k 


k_ 

Od 

Da.. 


EOWMD  F  HOWW.  IIM  6  SWgT,  3M)  H.  msmcni  OCJHOS... 
MKS  P  HONEU.  1100  WSSAMBTTS  AVOUt  M  MSMnOI  K 
lONN  A  MIMES.  lOM  17TN  ST .  M.  #490  WttMReTDi  K  20036  .  .. 

susAi  NOwuMMUiy.  n  tua  oak  n*s  «wtom  p*  iimo 


MOM- 


On. 


OOAU  SMUI  TlBBf _ 

PUEOIO  OE  COOOTI 

STATE  OF  UTAM 

TAwiM  cmn  amBoa.  oc _ 

TMEE  tfnuAIES  TMES  OF  TME  FORT  BEITTWUI  OOMnM.. 

im  MunAii  m  iwe „  ._. 

MnoPMi  couNca  of  fame*  coopeiatms 

AMEKAN  EliCnOOCS  ASSN 

OOWUm  1  BUSMESS  EQUmENT  HMUFACIWEB  ASM 

SCOTVC  APf«ATUS  llfUlEIS  ASSN „. 

saniwucToii  jwustky  AssocuTai 

MTUMTinwi  ASSM  OF  IMOMBTS  t  AOOSPAa  HOREB.-. 

mmn  coopomtioh  

RAIDML  EOUCATOI  ASSN 

AWKAN  OEMTAl  ASSN 

NAHOMl  PEACH  COUNCH    

ONMEn  I  AlAQA 

Hi  MMN  PUEBio  coma. 

CMJFOMt  UOBAN  MMN  HEAim  OlMCt 

UC  OOWrt  OOEIUfS  QJCWA  IME 


i.ia.go 


COUK&  OF  CHfOONM  HIBM  (XNBimm  (CCR).. 

imusBBwoo „ L 

THBE  OF  OHAHOMA.. 


PAN  AmCAN  HANdCEMENT  00l„ 
PASCUA  PUEBID  OflHO 

PASCUA-T/KW  rWE 

PUEBIO  OF  SAtO*  TW(  . 


HUOSON  liFTWCM  t  OAVIWQRT.  1101  ISTH  ST.  M)  0tK  VASHMGrOM  DC  2I00S_. 

PEIEU  *  NUGNES,  1909  I  ST.  IW  aASHMGTllN  DC  20M 

GREGOn  A  HUWMOET.  Hi  IeN  BBET  AK..  NOT  WASHOKKM  K  20001 

nOMD  K  HUNT  IIM  COMECIEUT  AVI.  M.  >,009  HMSHMEION  K  20031 

HAHBT  MMIMBBS.  12  2»  SJ  SAN  FRMOBCO  CA  9410J _ 

HWnCN  t  MUMK.  PC.  on  1535  OOMONO  »  23212 

CATHY  HUmr,  1310  COMECTCUT  MONE.  M.  #401  NASMRCTDN  DC  20030 _.. 

GEOFFKY  I  HIIMIT2.  1434  K«  m  AlC.  M>,  #743  «ASMRGTON  DC  TOOK. „ 

MIEPEM»IT  MSWANO  AGENTS  OF  MBOCA.  MC.  100  CNURCM  ST  KW  rORK  NY  10IO;_ 
CMARUS  I  MG,  412  FKT  snKT.  SE  RASMMGiaH  K  20003 


IBTmm  OF  FOreGN  BANOaS.  SUtir  303  EAST.  «  73  200  P««  AVE.  NEWnW  NY  U017 

NSMMKE  ECONOaCS  SOOETY  OF  mOCK  1700  PBMSiriVAMM  AVI.  M>.  #590  WASHRGION,  DC  2000S 

MTl JNON.  IMIID  AUTO  AEWSPWE  (  4GK  arUKn  aiMBB,  MOHB  OF  AMEJICA  (UAN)  1000  E. 

Vfoam  ocnon  m  mu 

WERUB,  IC.  2015  SMMG  K)  M  BROW  I  60521 .._ .,. 

OnaNATJOMl  ASSN  OF  IMCMNSTS  i  AODSPflCE  HOBOS.  1300  OMHECmiT  AVE..  IJi  NASHMUON  OtmLZ 

mamnam.  wpticwooc  of  pamteis  i  aiued  trades,  1750  new  vdrk  aye  ,  mt  rushmctdn  oc  20000 

mgMIDMl  BUSMSS  t  ECOMOIRC  lESMCN  CORnWTOj,  2121  I  ST.  NW.  #)«)  IMSMMGIQN  DC  20001 

MTEMATOM.  G0U>  COWORAIBN  UMTED.  900  TWO  AVEWE  NW  YOK  NY  10022 

•wEsnonrauNsa assn  of akrca.  n:.  so orqao st  new  vork  ny  iaoo4 

IfON  t  WSrilOl  17TM  JIIKT.  NW.  #1100  mOINGnM  DC  20036 

JOHN  BAACS.  100  WIYUMO  AVt,  «E  WASMNGTON  DC  20002  _ 

IVK  PMtiPS  t  BAniR.  1700  KMBYIVANM  MOUL  m  WASNMGIOI  DC  20001 

J  M  fAI»Y  ENTERPRSS.  WC.  PO  BOX  1160  OEERFBJl  BEACH  R  33M1 

NEAl  A  lACKSON.  »00  M  ST.  MR  WASWGICM  K  20036    _ 

L  A  IA£M(f  t  ASSOCIATES.  fNC.  1S75  EYE  ST .  NW  SUTE  230  MMMKIDi  DC  200iKl_U 


Do 


mmst  NuacAN  otuek  league,  ua  sutter  street  san  francsco  ca  ««iio.. 

I  OESTRY  imS.  529  TEN«SSE£  AVt  41EXANMA  VA  22305 _ __ 

JOSEPH  A  JEFFRPf.  1920  N  ST ,  NW.  #300  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

OAVR)  JENNESS,  1200  17TH  STREH.  NW.  #520  RUSHRffiDR  K  20031 

JENNBGS  SnOfiS  i  SAUn.  Ill  WEST  HMIOE  PHOENK  A2  aS00a..._ 

eUY  I  JESTB.  21S0  OEMIN  AK.  SI  LDUB  ■)  63121 


CMfMUS  JOEOa  JR..  107 IHME  AVt.  S«  WASMMGTON  K  20024 

MMAUI  P  JOMSEN.  1625  CYE  ST .  NW,  #303  WASIRNGTON  DC  20006.. 

8  GERAU)  OOeON.  500  HAYIMD  BURJMC  SEATTU  WA  91104 

Oo...._ 

DOUGLAS  JOnSM,  419  7TH  ST .  NW.  #402  WASMNGIDR  X  2W04.. 


nous  G  JOMNSOI.  ONE  SHEU  PlA2AJ>4t6l  PO  BOX  2403  HOUSIOIR  77001.. 

JOBIT  MRmM  CONGRES.  444  N  CAm  ST  NASHMTON  K  20001 

JONES  i  WMBUn,  SO  E  SI.  SE  WASMM6KM  K  20003 

09.. 

0>.. 


*"*  *  JORBtioiopg,  Rw  wamam  « tm» Z77.       

BMRIY  L  JOfe  WCmOlt  MMN  i  QK  PC  1119  L  SnKT.  NW.  #700  WASHRCTON  K  ai»°: 

Ol 

Da : 

8AN0AU  T  JONES.  1100  ■ASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASMGTON  DC  211036  ";.■ ~Z. 

IHEOOORE  L  JOKS.  3001  lEDOY  OR  PO  BOR  65122  BATON  HOUGE  LA  70096 -.'.Z-TT 

OAVR)  W  JOYNB.  777  14TH  SBEH.  NW  WASHMGIQH  K  20005..  ....     

HANSMBR£R,PaB0KlliC0lOSPRM;n«RB0RNY11774 __ 

L«Uia  B  MiEN,  1020  19TH  SI,  RW.  #600  NASMRKIDN  K  20036 , I  "ZT 

MYt  SMOUR  FIERMfW  HAYS  t  RMOtfit,  1575  I  SIRffl.  NW.  fllSO  WRMM6TW  K  2000S 

De __ _. 

Do „ 

Ot _ " " Z ""Z  '■ 

Do  . 


SHAimE  nEUWAUION  SXUX  aMIHIIY__ 

STEVEN  H  WHlDet.  PA     

mm  AOWCACT  ASSOOAIES _ 

NATHNAl  O0UM31  OF  FARMER  COOrEMnVES- 

CONSURKRS  POWER  CO 

ttfCHHCAl  AUIAMX 

PNUKIPHM  MUnW  EXCHMGI 

OTY  OF  DETROn 

AnOW  ASSN  OF  DETRIEO  PBBOB 

AHKAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS. 

NIRDUSTRK.  RC 

TRUST  FOR  PUBUC  LAND 

EOGON  ELECnOC  RBTTTUTE 

CnittNAAeOR  ENERGY  ajAUTOI 

ROMRI  AND  HAAS  COMMNV 


IISMO 


Tjs 


4.0MS0 

4.001.47 
7.1SO.00 
2J7I5I 
7.29761 
I70S0 
...._.__.__. 

"31.00000 


23S.I0 


9.00000 


mx 

SSOK 
6,00000 


wmOHU.  AUTORBBU  DEAUB  «»„ 


TUNiE  Rnjsnrr  i  cusiorb  om,  aon  of  hong  rob-. 


arm  i  orvsoaie  ifdr:  oc  tanner  ooMMHir). 

COWCl  TOR  A  UVAftf  WORIB 

CmOYERS  COUNa  on  FLEXMU  CORRfNSAini.. 


CAROUNAS  COTTON  GMMBS  ASSM.  BC.. 

FARRHANO  RBUSIRfS 

UNNBSTY  OF  UNSAS 


NAIDWl  PNKS  (  CONSERVATDN  ASSOOATDI .. 

AMERBAN  MBNG  CONGRESS 

CONSVTRJM  OF  SOCIAL  SQENCES  ASSRS 

SWMOCX  FOODS  CO  _  _         

ASSOCUnON  FOR  THE  RtPROVEMENT  OF  TNE  MB»S»PI  RMBL 

DOROIEO  ARKRCAN  VETERANS  

OMRniA  GAS  SYSTEi  SERVKE  CORP 

PUUC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL  PRESERVATUN  t  DEVELOPMENT  AUTMOMTY.. 

ST  Of  ALASRA.  OFF  OF  THE  AH  GEN.  TRANSPORT  SEC 

NATBNAl  RIGHT  TO  UFE  COMWTEE.  tC 

SHEU  OIL  COMPANY 


AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EQURWNI  LESSORS. 

OIY  OF  BATON  ROUGE _. 

MODMl.  ASSN  OF  ASCS  COUNTY  OFFKE  EMPIOYEES  (MSCOE). 

AMERON  TRUCXM6  ASSNS,  IC 

AMERKAN  OBEPENOeiT  REfMRS  ASSM 

COMSOUOATEB  NAIURAl  GAS  CO 

NAUOMAl  HYMBPOWER  ASSN^  ET  AL __.„. 

NATHNAL  COUNCH  OF  FARMEA  COOPERATHES  .. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANQ  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAIIORS 


l»  MAHBI  t  CAIt  1333  NEW  HAMHMBB  AVENUE.  Mi  WASMBBMM  OC  20ISI_ 

■ao  SHOE.  21t  0  STREF,  SE  WASHBKnN  K  20003 _ .7.!r_ 

SUOiEN  am.  211  D  STREET,  SE  WASHBCION  OC  20003 _ 

laiB  I  HECaiAN.  USOITTHSIRtn.  NW,  #1000  WASMNKTOR  K  20030 

CMD«a  ttLUR  624  9T«  ST .  M»  7TH  FLOOR  WASHBCION  DC  20001 

HMALO  in  KELLER.  PO  BOX  3331  HOUSIQN  IX  77253 
MBl  J  liilil.  mi  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVE  PMOENB  A2  15004 

amet&HlLiBON,  1135  »  SI.  NW,  #515  WASHBRnONOC  20006 „ 

~  FBHNCMl  SERVICES.  INC  120  SOUTH  LASALU  SIREIT  CHOGO  t.  60003.. 


MPER  RWESTORS  UFE  RBURANOffl  120  SOUIII  lASAlU  STREH  ORCACO  I,  I0«03.._ 

BKNDAN  ttNNY  1625  IMSSJICHUSETTt  AVENUE,  m  WASMBKTON  DC  20036  

WTAUTAS  KERSELJS  69  COnAGE  ST  BAR  MOOR  «E  04609 

T  IBCHAa  «RR,  1625  I  ST    NW  WASMMGTON  K  2tXI36      .  Z 

RR3IAR0  f  UB6EN.  200  PARK  AVE  HEW  YORK  NY  10166  Z.  _; 

HARYANN  UIOUFF  923  15IH  SI ,  N  W  WASMMGTON  X  20001 "  -   "" 

fflK  OMMEUMN,  1424  16TH  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20030 . 


t  SPALDMG,  UX  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW,  #1200  WASHMCtoi  DC'i 
1  LflCRMARI.  1900  ■  ST..  MB  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTt     „. 

AMERICAN  PSYCMOWIALYTC  ASSOCUIiaH„ 

AMERR>N  SOCIAL  HEALTH  ASSN 

BRSTOl-MYERS  COMPANY     _ 

EISEVW  SDENTIFC  PUBLISHERS 

SCHWBM  BKYCU  CO  _ 

ENVRRMMENTAl  POUCY  MSmVIt 

ENVRDMENTAL  POUCY  MSTITUTL 

SPECIALTY  AOVERTSNG  ASSM  MTl. 

GRCUP  HEALTH  ASSN  OF  WBRCA.  NK_ 

OUINTAMA  PETROUUM  CORP 

UHAUL  INTL,  MC 

AMERCAN  AbuWBY  OF  AOUMB. 


AM  IIANSPORT  ASSM  OF  AMOBIL. 
ARAS 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  I 

BUSRIESS  R0UN0TA8U 

TRANSPORIAnON  RSimm 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

GENERAL  OECTRIC  CREDIT  CORP _._ 

COLUMBIA  PCIURES  ROBIRIES,  Ml 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  BC. 


EMOUMES.. 


Kti; 

13.940.02 
4,77500 

3.oaoK 

7,79125 

4JOO0O 

SOOOO 

27,7IS0O 

3M)00 


in 


lOOO 

'ttiii 
Tima 


23100 

Tkj.« 

"437,10 


900 

i.696db 


16000 


2.740.00 
46737 


35J7240 
1111X90 


3,51100 
7,201  Jl 


4,59500 
50100 
25000 


2t3n 
40100 


17J01J0 

irioo 


7,75000 


24,7»lt 

ojxiooo 

3.00000 
2.97940 
9,000.00 


01175 


IHOIO 


950.00 
32J0 


4,000.00 


5,500.00 


10J0O02 


3.000.00 
4J75O0 


12514 
27.71500 


5.S0560 
11612(90 


27,200.41 


1,432.37 


14,70390 
14114 


un 


155  70 
490.15 


10230 


24.75911 
34.46022 
34.46122 
34,46122 
02197 


319.02 


24J0 

■"i2*B 
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DONALD  R  WniiEY  HERCULES  HAW  WUBBGTOM  OE  HB4_... 

JAMES  I  mm.  2335  SOUTH  MtA«  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

«ITH  R  KNOBLOCK.  1920  H  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?l»36^-- --ii^ 

WMNERS  fORT  SCHUfER  t  BOYER.  :  776  f  ST ,  NW  WASHBNITON  OC  20006 

UIOGER  COMPANY.  1014  WNt  ST  CWJMAIiOH  4520i":"_ZI_..._..._j^_.^ 

WNS  S  M/YMMSKI   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20036 -_ 

PHILIP  MJGUR  555  HfW  lERSEV  »Vf    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  ,„,  i.ruiiiV;i-ii.-ilii- 
JEFFREY  iSkwEIL.  HILl  BLHS  i  NA5H  1?20  19TH  SI    HW  SUITE  302  WAWMGION  OC  20036.. 

MMES  M  MjyAI  SUITE  ?00  SOUTH  .800  M  STREH  HW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _.._ 

UBOR  BUkSj  MC.  1346  CONNECTIClJT  AVE    NW,  #501  WASHIHCION  X  20036 

SnPHFN  K  LAHBRIGHT  ONE  BUSCH  PUCE  SI  LOUS  MO  63118  

SnDA  L  ^iT™  WW  rSSTAVlNuf  NW.  #303  WASHMGION  DC2O0O6  

mSd  W  WNKIDLE,  UIO  RHODE  ISUNO  AVENUE.  "*,  #300  WASHINCTON  X  20036 -.. 

UWE  6  MimNDORF.  U50  K  STREET,  NW,  #1200  WASMINGIONOC  20006 

GEORGE  H  LAWRENCE   1515  WILSON  9lVt)  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

LUDZ^NC  PR0DM2RS  CORMNTTU  lEO  MNOEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  NY  10038 

tuGUE  »  «hS?RM^^^  LRIOERO  CANYON  ROAD  WESTLAKE  VUAfit  CA  91361.... 

A  MOMEL  UBECH.  PO  BOX  925  AL3U0UER0UE  NM  87103_^.._...;;__... 

lEQMER*  eSsAVAGE  PC ,  3101  SOUTH  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

DAVID  »  UFF  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

OAU  USTINA   1201  16IH  ST    NW  WASHIHCION  DC  20036 ._■ 

Sl  R  LEVERING.  ROUTE  2  ARARAT  VA  24053     ^;j;i;Jiii:iiiii-i^-\iJiii 

ROGER  N  LEVY,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE.  #200  **SHMGTON  DC  20JM. 

SniART  A  LEWiS,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW,  #300  WASMMGTON  X  20006 

IERRY°L  UERMAN:  1156  15TH  STREfT,  NWr#1102^W4*«»G^  

ROSS  W  ULIARO,  2100  CHARrtRBANIl  CENTER  KANSAS  Opr  MOMIOS^^.^ 

liLa  MCHOSE  «  CHARUS,  21  DUPONT  CUCLi.  NW  **SWNCIONK  2M36^^.._^^^ 
LRnON  MOOS  REBIER  (  COITONE.  LTD,  1015  ISTH  SI ,  NW.  #200  WASHMGIOM  DC  20036 

Do 

Do — — 


ai._ 

to... 

•d... 

Dr.. 

Di.. 

Ol_ 

Dr.. 

Dr.. 

Ol. 

Di.. 

0>.. 

Do 

Do. 


RON  M  LMTOR.  loiis  lOTH  SI .  NW,  #200  *«SWBroB  pym..^..____ 

FRANCES  S  LIPSCOMB.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGIOMDC  20003.._ 

E  GEOFFREY  LITTUHAU  1101  MIH  STREET,  NW  WASHR4GT0N  K  20005 — 

IVESraailARWTlWA^         301  E  ARMOUR  BLVOKANSIB  OTY  MO  64111 

WWIH  L0G4N  WHITE.  100  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  NE  WASHMGTON  OC  20002^  _^^^,.. 

LAW  OfCS  OF  SHELDON  LONDON,  1725  DfSALES  ST .  NW,  #401  "ASHMGTONK  20036 .         

MIHLEEM  D  LONG  MILLER  A  CHEVALIER  CHTD  655  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20005 

ROBERT  S  LONG  919  I8IH  STKEET  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

WILLIAM  E  LONG,  ONI  NATKJNWIDE  PLAZA  COLUMBUS  OHJOT  6^.. ,__^ - 

LOOMB  OWEN  FELLMAN  6  HOWE,  2020  K  SI ,  NW  WASHMGIOM  K  20006 

Do ■ 

Oo  

GERALD  D  LORE,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW.  #401  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

TIMOTHY  LOVAIN,  1632  MI  UWLE  PLACE  ALIXANORI*  VA  22302 - 

CHARUS  M  LOVELESS,  1625  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  f  LOVEn,  1801  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

DONALD  C  LUeiCK,  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6_..^.  .^...^.^..^..;^___^--.-ii^.;;^^ 
CHARUS  EMMH  LUCEY,  MCOERMOTT  WIU  I  EMERY  1850  K  SIREO,  NW,  #500  WASHBBIW  K  20006.. 

PETER  J  LUCWMO,  923  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WILLIAM  F  LUOIAM  SR.  PO  BOX  5282  VIRGINIA  BEACH  VA  23455 , 

SYLVESTER  LUHS,  818  CONNEniOIT  «VE    HW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

W  FLETCHER  LUT2,  '2'  SOUTH  23RD  51 .  #10C  ARIINGTO*  VA  22202 

lAMES  LYON  218  D  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

aMTON  LYONS,  1625  H  STREET  NW.  BTH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  22506_..;_..;___. -- 

WILLIAM  T  LYONS  1/4?  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  HW  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

SAMUEL  A  MABRY,  1800  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JAMES  H  MJOl,  ;901  WESTPARK  OR  MttEAN  VA  22102 


XWN  MACHIttWlA.  503  QUEEN  STRtlT  EAST  SAUIT  STE  MARIE  ONTARX)  CANADA  P6A  5P2_ 
CLIFF  MADISON  GOVERNMENT  REIATK4C.  INC.  PO  BOX  3482  GRANADA  HILJi  CA  91344 

Oo    -■■ 

Do 


MICHAEL  MAHOESU*.  8636  WOMOERIANO  AVE  LOS  AMGQES  CA90046..._^.._. 
LINDA  J  MAHEI  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW,  #1006  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 
MICHAEL  C  MAIBACH  3065  BOWERS  AVENUE  SANTA  CLARA  CA  95051 


MANCHESTER  ASSOCIATES,  LTD.  1155  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #811  WASHMGTON  DC  20005_ 

PETER  T  MANGIONE!  1319  FSTRiEnii*,'  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  200O4"Zi::"":!Z; 
ARMAND  G  MANSON,  1090  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


JENNIFER  MARCH,  218  D  STREET,  S£  WASHMGION  OC  20003 _ — ^~ 

THOMAS  P  MARINB  JR    3418  FIRST  OTY  TOWER  HOUSTON  IX  77002 

RONALD  ANTHONY  MARKS.  10  WATERSIDE  PlAtt.  #2B  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 -._.. 

LARRY  K  MARTIN,  1611  NORTH  KENT  STREF,  #800  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

IIM  MATHESON.  218  0  STREF,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

HERBERT  S  MAHHEWS,  RH  3  BOX  437  MECHANICSViaE  MO  20659 _- 

SAMUEL  L  MAURY,  1828  I  ST    NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20OJ6 

DOUGLAS  E  MCALLISTER,  1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ 

CARttYN  MM  MCCARTHY,  7901  WES'PARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102^, 

JAMES  W  MCCARTHY,  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  L  MCOORMa.  218  D  STREF  WASHMGION  X  20003,. 


THOMAS  WJC  MCCRYSIAL  PO  BOX  5768  CHAHIOTTESVIUE  VA  22905.  ..^.;^^^...-. 

ROSE  MCCUILOUGH,  SOUTHERN  PLAINS  OFFO  5611  SEARS  AVENUE  DALAS  TX  75206 

DAVID  F  MCOERMITT,  1235  lEFFtRSON-OAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #606  ARUNGIONVA  22202^.., 
MARIANNE  MCOERMOn  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW,  #300,WASHINGTON  OC  20003, 
MCDERMOn  WILL  i  EMERY,  1850  R  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do __ ...._ ••- - 

Oo 

Do 


AH  QUON  MCHRATH  1334  G  STREF,  NW,  THBH)  FL  WASMMGTON  DC  20005 

CHRBIM  W  MCEKTEE   1909  «  STRiET,  HW  WWHIHGTONK  20049  ..._..^.._j^..^^..;_... 

CHRISTOPHER  C  MCGRATH  NEW  rOFIK  STATE  PFROUUM  COONOL  156  WHLIAM  SI  MEW  YORR  NY  10030.. 

MCGURE  WOODS  (  BAnLE,  1400  ROSS  BUIUJMG  RKHMONO  VA  23219  --  -.-ii^- - 

OARm»  MCKaVH.  MILUR  i  CHEVALIER.  CMTO  655  15TH  STREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

JANE  PHBON  HCMKHAa.  1325  MASSACMUSOTS  AVt,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20005 . 


Effl|*«a/CM 


MORGAN  KMFE  00 

H  K  PORTER  COMPANY,  MC._. 

HERCUUS  MC 

LOCKHEED  CORPORATION 

AMERKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 
APEX  MARME  CORP 


CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIMRB.. 


NAnONAL  COUNQL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATMS.. 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

HARRXni  OORPORATIOM 

DOW  CHEMICAL  USA 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES.  MC.. 
BLUE  CROSS  t  BLUE  SHIEU)  ASSN. 

ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

MDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS  GROUP.. 
AMBaCAM  GAS  ASSN. 


NAUONAl  ASSN  OF  POUCE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

JOMT  HARITMC  CONGRESS 

NATWIAL  EOUCATON  ASSN 

US  ooHMma  for  the  oceans.. 


MOEPEMOENT  MSURANCE  AGENTS  CF  ARHCA,  BK- 

MANUFKTURERS  HAMWER  CORP. 

NATWUL  BANK  OF  DETROT 

ALBERT  AND  DIANE  KANEB  . 


Ej^mOINrs 


252JI0 


07500 


IJ35J0 

njoioo 


2J0BJO 


moo 
i«&n 


lltOM 
2.S310O 


mssio 


19114 


521.21 
2J71M 


25410 


1465J) 


7.299  JO 
""a4*4 


SIMSON  HAG  t  nmu.  IKK  FARMLAND  MDUSHRB.  BC).. 

MEPIUME  ORIENT  UMES.  LTD 

nWA  DEPARIMENT  OF  IRANSPORIATWN. _, 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  DSIRCT  POWER  00 

MADISON  GAS  I  ELKTRC  CO ., 


MEIROPOUIAN  SANTARY  DtSIRKI  OF  GREATB  CMCRGO. 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO 

OREGON  OEPT  OF  TRAMSPORTATMN -. 

STATE  OF  IL  DEPT  OF  TRANS.  DW  OF  WATER  RES 

STATE  OF  IL.  DEPT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

SUPERIOR  WAUfl  LX3HT  I  POWER  CO 

WGCONSm  tUCTRt  POWER  CO 

WGOONSM  FUa  AND  UGHT  CO 

WBCONSM  GAS  00 

WISOONSM  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

W1SC0NSM  POWER  t  LIGHT  00 

WBCONSM  PUBUC  SERVICE  COBP 

WSCONSM  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO 

OeWER  TKHNOUMCAL  CENIIR 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY . 


30100 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  SERVKES  ASSN.. 


RELR30US  OMJTION  FOR  ABORnON  ROnS.  MC 

AMERICMI  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSM 

LMCOIN  SAVMGS  I  LOAM  ASSN 

OOUNOND  SHAMROCK  CORP 

NATIONWIDE  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

CLASSROOM  PUBLBHCRS  ASSN 

INOUSTRW.  DWMONO  ASSN 

OPTICAL  MFGRS  ASSN 

HOFFMANNS  ROCHL  MC 

DENNY  MUiR  ASOQATES 


AMERICAN  FED  OF  STAU  COUMY  1  MUMCBW.  EMPIOVEES.. 

WESIINGHOUSE  BECIRIC  CORP 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESIRA. 

MCDERMOn  W«i  t  EMERY 

TRANSPORTATION  MSHTUIE 

ARBA  LICENSEES  ASSN. 


CRAMER  HABER  t  LUWS.  PC  (FOR:  OAOE  OOUNIY  MlERMAmNRl  AWOT).. 

ASSOOAIBN  OF  OWERMMENI  AOCOUMIAMIS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSimilt .^ 

ADVOCATES  TO  SAVE  LEGAL  SERVICES.  BC 

C!8A«IGYC0RP 

HERCULES  MC.. 


3»liM 

523.60 

141317 

1164.05 

U45.72 

3JI0O.0O 

314100 

6,439.50 

39342 

3J4270 

20017 

U12J6 

WM 

212137 

2.I60.I7 

20017 

27100 

3S10B 

IJSIOO 


3010 


5124.65 
1,50100 


0.40010 


31001B 

soon 


143.13 


173.62 

Inri 


27600 
-315000 


14572 
200.00 


510100 


NATIONAL  MAORNE  TOOL  BUUDERS  ASSM 
ALGOMA  SIEU  CORP,  LTD — 

WWW  wW.  ^^ 


4. 
3,750.00 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  IRANSff  BBIBCf  _ 

WESTERN  AIRLINES — 

ARMENMN  NATIOIIAL  COMMITIH.__. — : 

TURNER  BROADCASIMG  SYSTEM,  MC 

INTR  CONPONATIOR 


CORFORAOOM  WCOIAL  Oa  COBRE  DE  ORU  (OKEIOO) . 

NISSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LTD .__ 

'  FOOTWEAR  ROAIERS  OF  ARBBCA.  MC- 

I  8EU  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLCY  MSTITUTL,. 


VINSON  I  aWNS  (FOR  ARCHIE  B8M0T  JR.). 


AMERCAN  APPARU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  BC  _ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  INSTITUIE. 

MARIINJWdEnA  AEROSPACE • 

BUSMESS  R0UNOIA81E j 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS...^.,.-^ 

NATIONAL  MACMNE  TOOL  BUUERS'  ASSN 

AMERCAN  GAS  ASSN. — 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUQ  INSmUIL - 

HCH  FHONTItR  GROUP 

SIERRA  CLUB --^ 

NAinNAL  UnUTY  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

GREFMG  CARD  ASSN .  

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  00 


4.600.00 
12100.00 
S.2S1.00 


(tZJO 


3J05.00 
335300 


S.0S1.93 
3.25100 


7500 
2.760.00 

ai7 


3.7S0.00 

"6,60010 
10100 


140.00 


1.30100 
10714 


535.00 


FEDERAL  KEMPER  UFE  "SSyRAIOCOMMNY^.      ...-.-. 
FEDERATION  OF  lAPAN  SALMON  FQHERKS  COOPBIATNE  ASSN . 

FORI  HOWARD  PAPER  CO ^.^ 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  UFE  INSURANCE  00 

LUMBERMAN  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO 

niNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATWN,  MC 

VMERS  ADVOCAa  ASSOCIATES  .^.^^ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 


AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INSTmjTE. 

UNHEDCOAL  cr .^. 

UHCOUI  SAWHviS  t  LOAN  ASSN ...     ..^;;^.. 
AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPUWEES.. 


340.00 
2870 


212.00 
13.00 


117919 
47192 


2.1S91B 


24245 

02179 


4210 


500 


1165 
3150 


11,74874 


17.43272 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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warn  asm  neaa  couy  smgutmt  fona  t  o«a  iiss  tsm  smr.  m 


Do.. 


1 1  KMUMiB.  im  n  mat  s  ussm  kh  22211.. 

(20KI  a  KM.  IW  HMOi  MM  CUMKr  K)  mM 

LEU  1  KM.  im  WSSUCMUSTTS  IMWL  M  WSMCTW  K  JtUI- 

josm F  new.  ?i» bmiwk MMCauai rm. m mn  

MMHrnUXMl  16»LSt.MrWI9«KI(MKn03l 

JMKS  T  KLMUi.  S03  UUfEli  STKH  EAST  S«M.T  STi  HMK  OTMO  CNMM  NA  SR.. 

WMMB  H.  mM0.  isR  MiruM)  Ml.  $>.  §m  msmam  k  nm^ 

HOHMB  k  KMU.  lOM  IflN  ST.  MT,  Mt  WSMKTON  K  n036 
STEPNMH  eSN.  1101  WEMMT  WBU.  M,  #300  WSMCnM  K  20006.. 

"  >  E  lem.  21  ouran  cm.  m  mamam  u  2«3i 


now  L  msm.  m  \m  sikt.  m  wamam  oc »»» 

MMS  &  ■OMU.  1200  KW  HMKMK  «eW.  M.  fO)  WASMRERIi  U  2flm..- 

HB  aiM.  211 D  snsT.  sjMacn*  k  20003. 


mm  I  CMwm,  ono.  KivoirM  soumi  m  istn  stht.  m*  «MSHM6iai  oc  ] 
neHY  mm  iwxsa.  m  mu\m  m.  k  «mnmgton  k  20002 


josm  &  mtB. » 3«  jr,  ■ 

Di 


KNW- 


NMcr  A.auBt  iioi  \m  sih^.  m  wsmctcn  k  2000s 
nu  1  aua,  noo  SMS  ima  0(00)  I 


anil 

MTZIEVH 

Di 

Oi 

III 

Oi. 


■uamo  SMS  ima  acta)  t  muk 

KIMK  ■Xm.  122  C  Sr .  RKf/iOIMSMMGTON  K  20001 

MOIISO  I  $1..  m  IMSiEnM  oc  2000t 

a,  lOOi  MlMOUm  lUUMt  USO*  IMSMCm  oc  202M ^ 

FBK  onsn  t  nm.  pxl.  im  i  snsi.  w,  #io»  mmam  k 


mcMf 


■■  iSmsa.  It  122  C  SIKT  MR  f  M  lawCTWI  K  iNtl _ 

Oi 

EOMMD  &  WOEU.  BUM  IMSH  (  MISBMX  lOli  IITH  STHET,  W  (MSHMEIOi  K  2M3i. 
JCm  1 KUEK.  IIU  15TM  SIKI,  M,  #1010  mSMMCnM  Od  20I05 .^-^ 


CNMUS  k  man.  \m  cowcncur  mt.  m.  #1101  wsmmeiw  k  2Mi„ 
ELJ2«anN  t  nao.  im  m  tm  wt.  m>  wshmgton  k  20006 

mi  C  MMUL  123  MM  ■KinM  OUT  FM12  V*  220U 

»m  I  moLxm  f  st.  m  waKKM.  oc  20ooi 

mmi  kmt.  mi  mamr  mm  «exa«im  va  22307 

GERAID  D  — B,tt5  m  JWEY  AW.,  Ml  NUH  

noBia.  i«2t  II  snsr,  At.  «m  NAsisrai  oc  naai.. 

Oi „_ „ 

Oi 

k 


K  20001. 


vm  mmnium  mavL  m>.  #«io  nMSMMsnii  oc  zoooi. 


Oi... 
Di.. 


EmwWI 


A«  UK  nm  Assa.. 

m  TMsran  ASSi  of  akmx.. 

AMO  K 

AUa(AAMJKS.IC.. 


pfnoiiM  KTmnE.. 


HKB  niiST  OF  SOUni  CMOML. 

MSnU-VrEBCO 

USMSS  nUWTAlU 

C8S,  IC  _    

OMUSniN  CEKTEI  #3.  IRl 

coir  MUSTKS.  K. 
DAMS  rau  t  WUKMEU   .. 
fOOO  IMH1W  MSnTUTE.. 

GEKM.  mii ..„.._^ , 

GEWM  nUMM  t  ELECnfiaZZZI- 

GHMGU  MCfC  GOV 

GTE  SnMT  COMWMCATOS.. 

HAMB  COWOMTm 

HOUSMU  MTEMMTDML  ...„ 

KSA  PETniElM  CO _ 

KmnUTAN  HSUMMCE. 

■UKEIiaUS 


MTOIAIASSNOFKALTCB.. 
MnOMl.  CAM  TEUVSOM  «a 
MTDNAl.  FOOTBAU  UAGUE  .. 

mnu  souTMEm  coK> 


KMBYIVANA  MGMU  EOUCATDI  ASSSTAKE  NaCr„ 

FwawcamcAi  mamufacivhb  assi 

sow' dw  (if"iilmiL!I.Z";Z"ZZZZZ 

•ASTE  atNAGEieiT.  MC 

*EST»«OBE  EliCTK  C0» 

eaMG  MAMK  SYSTEMS 


AKKAN  nuOOK  ASS«.  IK      - 

MTOHl  coma  OF  FAMER  COOFEIUTWS 

IMTEO  ACTW  FOK  AMWIS.  MC 

AmCAN  FEO  OF  STAH  COUNTY  t  MWCMl  BVlOrBS. 

AIQOIM  STEE  COOP.  LTD 

AMEOCAR  OFTOMETIK  ASSN 

AMEKAN  EWHSS  CO 

AKMCAN  KAOIIY  OF  OF^muUIUGr... 


LUn  MOOSE  t  CNAtUS  (FOR  FOSS  UWCN  t  TUG  COMPMIY;  FOSS  AIMH 

«STE»i  noior  MC ., 

MTIOHAl.  ASSM  0^  HALTOB 

FEBEHATEO  OtfT  STOKS.  MC 

EWMPMMTAl  POrr  MSTnUIL 

MIUMl  GAS  SUmY  ASSN 

BOEMCCOHMNY 

M«E  ENQNEEIB'  BENEnOM.  ASSH 

TORT  OF  TACOHA 

WCMXM,  MC 


ASSOCUTn  OF  AMEMCAN  RAUOAOS.. 

pon  or  TORTuwo 

WESTEMI  FOREST  MOUSTWS  ASSOQATOI 

WUWTEER  imSTEES  OF  NOT-fOR-nOFTT  HOSmULS.. 
AMEMCAN  FMANCIAI.  SEUVKES  ASSN 
MWSTWIT  COUNSa  ASSN  OF  AMEilCA,  MC.. 


NATOM.  ASSN  OF  NOEPENOENT  COUiGES  I  UMVERSmB.. 

AMEMCAN  COUWX  OF  UFE  MSURANCE  MC 

OKANUATHN  OF  nUFESSniAl  EMnJOYEES  OF  USM 

CAIliVSON  SYSTEMS  OEVEIOPMENT  CO 

G8«Al  TEUPWK  t  EUCTHONCS 


HOME  lECOROMt  MGHTS  CMUnON 

HOUGHTON  MfFlM  COMPANY 

TWRO  BRDAOCASTMC  SYSTEJl  MC 

coMMmEE  FOR  FAMMoniER  mom 

tof  _  _ 

GETTY  WRTMEAST  JOeBEDS  (  0KT1M8UT0IS  ASSN'1""Z™ZZ.""1  ~.-Z 
HANCNESTEI)  ASSOCUIES  (FOR  CORPORACXM  NACnUl  Oa  C08RE  OC  CHU 

(cooaco)) 

MAWNBTa  ASSOCIATES.  LTD  (FOR  MSSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LTD) 

UNBN  OP  COHCEIMED  SOENnSTS 

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HANUFAOURSB .. 

LOCKHEHICORP 

AMEMCAN  FEO  OF  TEACHERS... 

aMSOLDATED  FREIGHTWArS.. 

CROOER  NATIONAL  BANK 

EASTDI.  EQUITY  . 


LOCnCED  AM  TERHMAIS,  MC 

■ASTERCARO  MTERNATBNAI,  MC 

MSOMERB  REAL  ESTATE  EQUITY  FUNOJC 

AMEMCAN  TEXTU  MANUFACTURERS  m^TJTUTE.  MC „ 

AMF  MC 

BLOUNT^  MC 

BLUE  BtU,  INC _.. 

BORGiMMER  CORP 

CONSOUOATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO.. 

DN^TAL  EQUPMENT  CORP 

EASTMAN  «»«  CO 

EATON  CORP 


EMPIOYEE  RUOCATION  COUNOL. 


MIOGE  MBE  aflMK  AlfiUan  I  FBMm.  2in  I  SIKH.  M*  HRSHMBIDM  K  20(37.. 


OWE  HNIE  WIPNY,  1730  MRSE  SUMO  AVENUE.  M»,  #110  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

lEITN  IHMPHY,  KEMP  HEM  ENOEUIEN  (  BEER  1320  19TH  STREH.  NW  #200  WASMNGTON  K  20036  _ 

MMERT  1  NUTH.  IW  MABEN  LN  NEW  YORR  NY  10031 ~ 

NAinUL  ^  OF  BEVERAGE  liWnERS.  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE.  IW.  #1205  WWWKIOJJ  bC20«L^ 

NAnOMl  ASSN  OF  ENERGY  SERMCE  COMPANIES.  2330  ■  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20037 ^Z~. 

"AJOIJAl  ASI  OF  HOME  BUROERS  »  THE  US.  15TH  i  II  STS,  NW  NASHMGTON  DC  20005 

NATWNAl  ASSN  OF  MOEPEMIENT  COUfGES  t  UNWERSITIES.  122  C  ST ,  NW,  #/05  WASMMGTON  OC  20001 ... 


GENERAL  SHAU  PROOUCTS  CORP. 

MERCANTILE  STORES.  MC ..... 

RHMECHEMCORP 

ROCHESTER  TAX  COUNCI. 

S«  JAMES  GOIOSMITM 

STANOAROCORP _ 

TASTY  BANNG  CO __. 

j  XEROX  CORP ..„ 

!  AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  EXP0ITERS4V0RTERS-TEXTU  t  APPARU  GROUP.. 

i  HONG  KONG  TRADE  MOUSTRY  t  CUSTOMS  OEPT.  00V1  OF _ 

;  JAPAN  LUMBER  NIPROTERS  ASSN 

CREOn  UNDN  NATKMU.  ASSN.  MC 

MAI  TRUCK  K  BUS  CORP 

ASARCONC 


SJSUO 


i,ss«.m 

M(7S 
3JSIS0 
2.9KSO 
1.760  M) 
2.7«4n 


moo 


46090 


moo 


M3lt 


UJ3I.HI 


U21MI 


4,Min 

2.0120O 
7.11600 


4l2Ji 

iwiiJi 


610.00 

untot 


i.thm) 

I.0A600 

MVtVt 

500  00 

5036 

li»7.50 
60000 
675  00 
30000 
no  00 

4.{oon 

20000 

60000 

SJ33M 


4.16100 

600  00 

750.00 

24J50.N 


12.675.00 
2.NO.00 
4J10.00 


30,000.00 

■■ijiys 


5,51250 
5.00000 

iisooo 

1.30000 
11.612.42 


2J67  75 


U1500 


2,24750 


30000 

''406.60 


30.069.29 
23J96.00 


37140 
21505 

"Sfn 


11.07 
19339 


79J6 


661.54 


31200 
35000 
30000 

300  00 


ISS.4i 

ri.1 


2000 


1,00161 
120.00 


12.00 

"■m.2i 
"iim 


50000 


46.18 


60.294  09 
106.23000 


May  7,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


10763 


Fi« 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  HARGARME  MFGRS.  1625 1  ST.,  MR,  #10244  WOWGTDN  K  20016- 
NATKMAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS,  777  14TH  ST  .  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20005., 


NATDHAL  ASSN  OF  RETMED  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES,  1533  NEW  HAHPSMME  AVE..  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

NATOHl  /^  »  Sua  SIOPOPttATORS,  MC.  1199  R  FAMFAX  STREH.  #101  AliXANOW  VA  22314 

NATOHL  CUAN  AM  OMLJTBN.  MC,  530  7TH  ST .  SE  WASWCTM  K  20003  

NATDML  aUB  ASSOCUTUN,  1625  EYE  ST,  MR,  #609  MWfl™*  «  i5SSL;v;  ■-.TiS- 

NATDIAL  COALmON  FDR  HARME  OONSBW/ITION  MC ,  PO  BOR  23291  SAVAgjjAM.6A.3l403.- _-.. 

NATDIAl  CMJmN  TO  BAN  HANDGUNS,  100  HikRYUM)  AVE.  NE  WAMHCIDN  OC  200n 


NATOML  COHM  ACAMST  REPRESSWE  LteBUKJN.  201  ■«!««^  »X^- •SSSFWJL?"'- 

NANONAL  COMMWRTY  ACIWN  FOUNOATBN.  MC,  2100  H  SWOJ".  »«»"  "^E™  «  ""li 

NATIONAl  COUNO.  OF  FARMER  COOPEUIMS.  IMIO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  MF  WASMM6IDN  DC  20036 

NATOML  EDUCATON  ASSN,  1201  16TH  SI,  MR  WASHMgTON  OC  20036       ^ ™  i.i.ii;rii.  lil-i—, 

NATIONAl  FAMIY  PUMwA  (  REPMWOTVE  HEALTH  ASSN.  MC  122C  ST ,  Wl  *»  ««"«GroN  K  200«j. 


NATIONAl  FEDERATDN  OF  BUSMESS  K  fHOFESSIONAL  IfWMEN^  CUIBS.  2012  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt,  MR  WASHMGIOM 
K  20036 

NATIONAl  HEALTH  CARE  FWAMONG  ASSN.  PO  BOX  94*  WU/iSL^JS'lLi  «  ,i,i. " 

NATOWl  WRTWEAR  1  SPORTSWEAR  ASSN,  316  PARK  AVENUE  SWIH  "»  ««  •I'JJ.l' v  iiir; 

MTDML  LEAGUE  OF  POSTMASTERS  OF  THfc  Ui.  1073  MIRTH  ROYAL  STREH  ALiXANORK  VA  22314 

NATOML  LEASED  HOUSMG  ASSN,  2300  M  ST..  MR,  #?«  »«SKroN  DC  20037 

NATOWL  NEWSPAPER  AMI  1627  K  ST ,  NW^400W««(20N  «  M2«i.iiiiiiin?-iiiS; 

NATOIAL  0MMI2AIDI FO*  WOMEN.  1401  KWYOM  «t,  MRJllOO  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

NATOML  REHAOUTATOI  ASSN,  633  S  WASHMGTON  ST  AlEXANORU  VA  22314 


NATOIAL  RESOUCE  CENTER  FOR  CONSUMERS  OF  LEGAL  SERVOS,  3254  OCS  COUn.  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 

NATOIAL  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA,  1600  RHODE  BUND  AVE..  NW  MAWMgON  OC  MOM. - 

NATOIAl  MGHT  TO  L«  COrStTH.  MC,  419  7TH  ST,  Ml.  4'4ra«W«NCT0N0C  20004 

NATOIAL  RURAL  HOUSMG  CWLfflON.  2001  S  ST.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20009 

NATOIAl  TAX  EQUALITY  ASSN,  321  D  ST .  NE  WASHMCTONK  20002 

NATOMl  TOUR  ASSOQATOI.  Mt,  120  KENTUCKY  AVt  tn«™!jn4O502 .        

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPIY  ASSN.  17M  MOOE  BUND  AVL.  Ml  MASIMBTpNOC  20036 

NEEQ  CATOR  6  ASSOCIATES.  MC  1050  17TM  STRET.  NW  IWWMCTW  K  M036  

NOGHBORHOOO  HOUSMG  SBwSs  OF  AMEMCA.  1951  WEBSTER  STREETOAKUNO  CA94612. 


bnHm/Omt 


KU.  HUlLENHOli  SHAW  I  SEEGER.  900  17TH  ST .  IW.  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

SAMua  6  iiKwriii  BETTs't 'msh 

NEW  VOai  SMPPMG  ASSN  Jt  10  BMW)  STRET,  12IM  FL  NEW  YQK  NY  lOOM   ~ 

PETER  MXON,  503  QUEEN  ^TiSt  EAST  SAUIT  STL  NAME  ONIARX)  CANADA  P6A  SP2 

M  MOUSTHES.  MC  1230  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMEMCAS  NEW  YOR  NY  lOKO. 


I  TElfC0MMU«CATO6  ASSOQATOI.  2000  M  ST .  MR,  #;VI  WASHHKini'K  aOWl 


NORTH  AMEMCAN   __ 

N05SMMN  QUTHNER  KNOK  I  OUm 

Di. 

k. 

k. 
k. 
Oi. 
Oi. 


1140I9THST.NW.  #600  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 . 


MAM  I  MIZZROO,  7901  WtSIPRRR  OR  KUAN  «  22102 

LAWRENCE  I  OV0  JR..  21  OUPONT  CMOt  MR,  #101  WASHMGTON  DC  20l»6^. 
OtONNOR  I  HNIMN.  1919  PENNSYIVNIA  AVE .  im.  #B00  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 
Di 


PATMCX  C  OtXMNOR,  KENT  t  OtONNOR.  MC  1919  PBMSYIVAMA  AVi.  MR.  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

GRADY  OtUMMMGS  MJ17I  ATUNTK  AVt  MK0IITN  NY  11233 

OM  B  OTIAY.  1700  ^BIBYIVANH  AVL.  MR,  #590  WAajBlON,  OC  20006 — 

lEMR  ffORAOI.  1600  RHODE  BUMD  AVENUL  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

UIMIEEN  OlEARY,  1625  EYE  SI, MR,  #301  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


UUI  OFFKES  OF  XiHN  ffnULtL  (it  NEW  HAWSHME  AVENUE.  MR,  #626  WASHMGTON  OC  20037.. 

OOHALC  I  OTBU,  1000  wGON  kvO..  #2600  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 r. 

MX  JOM  OUWB.  36  W  U  ST ,  #1115 1«  YORK  NY  10036 

CHARUS  J  ORASM.  1400  K  STREB,  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20005. 


OMMNUATOI  OF  PROFISSXINAL  EMPLOYEES  OF  USD*.  M  1414  S  BUNDING  U  j.  OB>T  OF  AGRCUITURE  WASHMGTON 
DC  20250. 

OVBBEAS  EDUCATOI  ASSOQATOI,  1201  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

J  AUa  0«RION,  1920  I  ST,  MR,  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 _ - 

AUEN  scon  PIO.  1250  ONE  VAuIy  SQUARE  CHARLESTON  WV  2530l.._ 

OI  PACKER.  1201  16TH  STREP,  MR  VMSHMGTDN  DC  20036 ™w 

GEM  PAIASI,  1313  L  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20015 

ANDREW  PALMER,  211  D  STREET,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003.. 


XR)Y  L  PAHl.  1^  NEW  HAMP^MME  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

PRUDENCE  H  PAMS.  IIW  H  STREH,  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20080 

TDM  E  PANO.  I73S  DESAUS  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036.. 


lATM  AMBICAN  HANUFACIUROS  ASSN  (IMA). 


HASHBITE  KMGOOM  OF  JOROAH... 

NNGDOM  OF  MOROCCO 

LYKES  BROS  STEAMSHT  CO,  MC- 


AlGOHASTEa  CORP.  LTD.. 


AETNA  IH  6  CASUAIIY 

CAUFDRMA  SIUOOT  UMN  FMAHCE  COW.. 

GENERAL  ElKTMC  CO 

HtLJONETCS,  MC 

MSURANCE  ASSOOATMN  OF  CONHECTOIT.. 
MTOIAL  SHORDIMO  RSOITBB  ASSN .... 

SOUTHERN  CALfDRNA  EDGON 

NATHNAL  MACMME  TOOL  BURDERS'  ASSN.. 
AT.SEA  MONERATHN,  MC . 


3.I60JI 


217V.47 


22jnoi 


10JS7J0 
70.9R0J0 
12M12 
10.62459 
20644900 
l71.7fOJI 


600M 
72JI4.I1 


I2.$33JI 
6t2J21J0 
13.eU91 
4M.6I 
24.M7iN 


7IJ21iS 

3.164  00 

400.00 

ZUSIM 


ItJiUI 


ieiS7jo 

3S.015JI 
2.93704 
10.624  50 
10.00 
21J2UI 


4j?5il 

35J2D00 

60000 

731313 

90064 

4JO00I 

468J0 

156.77411 

71.724  36 

15.70696 

4.179.59 

24347O0 

I91jt7i5 


I.IIBJI 


CAMMHIGE  IEDEVEl6pHENT  AUTHOMTY 

WME  AND  SFMITS  WHOLESALERS  OF  AHBBCA,  MC . 

AMEMCAN  DENTAL  HYOENBTS  ASSN. 

NATOM.  COMMmEE  FOR  FDOR  PEOPU 

MSURANCE  ECONOMCS  SOQETY  OF  AMEMCA 

NATOML  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA. 

COUMBH  GAS  DSTRBUTOI  COMPANES 

NATIONAL  RURAL  TELECOM  ASSN 

TRW,  MC 

OUVERO  FIORESCA  ASSOQAIES 

HANDGUN  CONIROl.  MC 


AMBRCAR  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 


ALQOMASIEa  CORP,  LTD.. 

NATHNAl  BWCATOI  ASSN „— ■. 

SERVCE  EMPIOYEES  MTl  UHOLAa-aO.  OC 

ENVMONMENTAl  FOUW  MSTmm. 

NATOIAl  ASSN  OF  RETMED  FEDERAL  EHPIOYSI.. 
WASHMGTON  (MS  UGHT  CO.. 


PARRY  AND  ROMAN  ASSOCIATES.  MC  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUL  NW.  #400  WASMM6KM  DC  20036.. 

Oi -•■ 

k 

k 

5:zzz:::z:=z=:::==z:::::=z:z:3:== 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

Oi 

MX  PARTRIOGL  1014  VINE  SI  ONONNATl  OH  45201 

PATTON  BOGGS  I  BLOW.  2550  M  SI .  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 „ 

Do - 

PEAa  POUTXX  ACTION  COMMITTU,  100  MARYLAND  AVENUL  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

FRANK  PECOUEX,  5201  AUTH  WAY  CAMP  SPRINGS  MD  20746 

EUN  PUTZ,  1511  K  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 —  

DON  PENNY,  1045  31ST  STiiEn,  NW,  #506  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

lOHN  J  PESCH,  3422  ST0NEY8RAE  DRIVE  FALLS  ORIRCH  VA  22044 

RUSSELL  W  PETERSON,  950  THMO  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

CAROIME  PETTI,  218  0  STREH,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 -_. 

JOHN  D  PMLUPS,  122  C  ST  ,  MR,  #750  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 


SUSAN  E  PMUJPS,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PAUL  J  PHOEMX.  1330  BURIMGIDN  STREH  EAST  HAMH.TON  ONTARU  CANADA  UN  3JS.. 
PERSON  BAU  t  OOWD.  1200  18TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do - - 

Do.. 


PUS8URY  MADBON  6  SUTRO.  1667  X  ST .  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 .. 

PMEAPPU  GROWERS  ASSN  OF  HAWAII.  PO  BOX  3(29  HONOLULU  HI  96813 

UNOA  PMEGAR.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATKIN  OF  AMERKA.  MC,  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW,  STN  FL  WASHMGTON  K 
20036 

MCHAEL  P00M0R2ER.  1300  OONNECnCUT  AVE,  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CAROL  Aia  PORTER,  1612  K  ST,  NW,  #1101  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

POWEU  GOtDSTIlN  FRAZER  (  MURPHY.  1110  VERMONT  AVE.  NW,  #1050  WASHINGTON  tt  20005 

Do _ _ 

Di 

k 

k..... _ ~ - 

k 


ASSOQATOI  OF  HAXMRNI  SERVICE  TEIBASIERS,  MC- 

AfFUATED  CAPIT*  CORP » — 

AMBRCAN  FAMR.Y  UFE  ASSURANCE  CO 

CARE  BnomsES... 


GENBHC  PNARHNBmCAl  MOUSTRY  ASSN,  MC. 
MTEHIATOMl  BROTHBIHDOD  OF  TEAMSTBB— 
JOHNSON  t  JOHNSON _ 


LOYAL  AMEMCAN  UFE  RSMHCE  00  ~... 
MOTOI  nCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC.. 

NATOIAL  SEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN 

NATOHl  CABU  TELEVSm  ASSN. 

'^■ffiO'ti- 

SONY  CORPORATION - 

WMN  ENTERFRBES 

KROGER  COMPANY 

OCEAN  CATQI.. 


U.S  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN .. 


SEAFARERS  UTERHAnOWU.  UNON 

HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PUNTERS'  ASSN 

AM8HCAN  EXPRESS. 

NORTHROP  CORP — 

NATNNAl  AUDU80N  SOOEIY 

ENVMONMENTAl  POUCY  MSTm)TL^.....^.......;^.^;~v.. 

NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  MOEPENDERT  COLLEGES  t  UMNBBnKS... 

BUJE  OIOSS  6  BLUE  SHIELD  ASSN 

OOFASOO  MC         

AMEMCAil  ACADEMY  OF  PEDIATMCS. — 

GENENTECH .-j:-^. 

MFOTIOUS  OBEASES  SOQETY  OF  AMBHCA 

FEDERAL  JUDGES  ASSN 


6R0.0I 

60000 

1.400.00 


2J00J0 
66250 

3J00.00 
237500 
lAOOO 


1.411.« 
L0S9J7 

1.00000 
164  70 


1329.50 
5J00.W 

15569 

9,799W 

9936 

540n 
l,666Je 
1.00000 
4JS5  70 
1.50O00 
2.25000 
6.666.00 
1.500O0 

45000 
2,50000 
1.50000 
12.00000 
6.666.00 
2J5800 


3J37.50 


10.75647 

5.76509 

30J50.K 

2n.M 


i20.n 

200.00 
40000 


4114 
5061 


231U6 

34500 
24.50 


4150 
60695 


3600 
2,41027 


96.47 
136J5 

"i'aus 

139i0 


331^8 
134J6 
I0IJ2 

iM.46 


AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMBHCA... 


CmZEN/lABOR  ENERGY  COAUTR*...--... 
WIIOUR  LEGBUTM  FlSo  OF  AMERICA 
AITBI  GROUP 


ASSOCHTNN  OF  EXECUTIVE  SEANQI  OMSUITAMS.  MC. 

BEAR  STEARNS  6  CO .,.. 

COAimON  FOR  COMPETITION 

CORNING  ASSOQATES.. 


COUNOL  OF  STATE  HOUSMG  AGENOES.. 


3JM0M 

300JO 

123ML00 

"'i'.'666'.'6o 

204  55 
7,50000 


1IM.96 

I0.572J3 

6,45151 

450.00 


797.42 


4J09» 

10.039.8$ 


2.065.40 
38.094.00 


4jejt 

4500 

SOilO 

3MO.tO 


12145 
37200 


7(7.42 


960.15 


I32J3 
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Di.. 

b.. 
Hi., 
b.. 

b.. 
b 


PMDO  snca  Doaumi  t  Fuaet  iioi  isn*  st .  m  hmsmmcidm  dc  »03t.^ 

WnWin  K  PKt.  1331  HMSriMNH  •»L.  M.  f  SCO  WASMMGnW  K  20014... 

fWT  C  (WIMTT.  MIO  CaOSWIOl  Ul,  #1?0  anWSO*  mo  20«14 

STUMn  PWCTOI.  600  IMTrUMO  *«t.  SW  KUSMNGTON  DC  20024 

IWJKI  CUB.  It  2020  I  STWn,  W.  #3M  WASHUCW  K  20006 

PVnKT  TW  MDCaiT.  NC  451  SOUTM  MWM  STHH  aOOHSVlLf  M  46IM^ 


nauc  iMO  nMousns  Gnour.  m  msm  bmk  sue  319  sw  wasmmgioh  sr  ranun)  01  otm... 

MmU  Ifl  OMM.  1015  15IM  SIHttT.  *»,  #200  IMSHWEtW  X  20005 

b.. 

b- 
b.. 


guMTuu  wmst  compmy.  po  em  3331  Housnn  n  tthi  . 

RAGM  1  WSOM.  900  UTH  ST .  mr  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

Og 

b 


b.. 
b.. 


b.. 
b. 


KMMD  »  lUNN.  1SI5  H  SI.  IW  WSNMGniN  OC  JOUK ,•:-•-■ 

m  MU8MX.  Biua  wsH  ( uiksua  lois  iiih  sthh.  m  lusMKniii  oc  jmK- 

Do - 


b.. 
b.. 


nomrr  vmuL  po  «*  23691  MSMMGnm  oc  20024 

aoKUT  A.  vniK  2001  s  SI.  m.  #500  imsmmctw  k  20009 

Eia  a  MWMOii.  723  ipemwi  buk  hashwgiw  k  20005 

aaonw  MOusnY  tssii  v  mkbca.  k.  m  scvoidi  aveiu.  jth  fl  inniait  m  ink.. 
»0«II  e  IHWt  ni5  HGCONSM  AVBW  in«Sn»  »  20«14 

10  aEB).  1909  I  Sntn.  m  WASHMGItM  K  20049 


KED  DOBEItn  TAX  CHOU  ASS5IAMI  COH>.  55  CWiUS  UWKIIGM  8tM)..  »CS-101  UNOMMU  NV  UU3.. 

SOMUT  S  lOa  III.  1618  P  ST .  HW  WASMMCTON  OC  20036 - - 

ROMU)  a  UMW.  3800  COmHOTAl  PIA«  ?77  «»«  ST  FORI  WKK  IX  76102...,^.;.,. 

KUGHus aMum Fon  AsoRiai  KHis.  MC,  in HMrruMD  AVEIU.  ni  wASHMEnn oc 2one 

SMUN  ■  IBWOI.  23S4  lAWHT  OR  lOiDO  ON  43613 — 

G»a  Eimi  act  600  baiwuw  avi.  s«  kaswicioii  k  20024 

IMM  nOMHlS.  211  0  STHH.  St  WASHWCION  K  20003 

DOUGUS  B  MOMROSON.  2001  WBCDNSM  AVEIU.  NW.  f  100  NMSHWION  K  2«07„ 

DON  L  MOm,  2550  M  SIKT.  M).  #695  «MSHMCnia  DC  20137 

Do 

to ....- - — 

to 

nOEU  RR  NOUm  t  MOBIN.  ft.  773  HMSMMGTON  BlOa  NASHMGKM  DC  200t$- 
to — 


b.. 
b. 
b 


S«III  f  fKPHA,  1625  I  ST.  Wr,  #1024^  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JAMES  I  HICME  (  ASSOCIATES.  499  S  CAPnOl  ST .  SW.  #400  WASHMGIDN  DC  »003.. 

b ...- 

b.. 


b.. 

to 

to.. 


NCMa  A  neon,  iioi  kmont  kkul  m.  #300  nasmmgiim  oc  2000s.. 
PEimr  A  mans,  noo  fuxissani  si  ums  mo  63i3(.. 


mei  OOASON  slqan  mun  t  mho.  po  sox  ins  auumbdue  mi  I7i63- 

ROGUS  I  NEUS.  1737  H  SIKT.  NW  WASHNIGIQN  K  20006  . 

to __, 

ESiEUE  n  ncEKS.  1350  m  van  avenue,  m.  #300  wasmngton  u  2000$-. 

KEIIM  KSB.  47  LAfAYEIIt  PUCE.  AM  60  GKEMMCH  O  06t3O _. 

MAKAffT  mGERS.  1730  NOKIH  LYNN  SI  ARIMGTON  VA  22209 - _„ 

TEHSNCE  L  UGUS.  1325  HASSACHUSET1S  AVE.  NW  WASHM6I0N  K  2000S 

PETES  mGOR,  122  C  SIHEF,  NW,  #750  WASHMGION  K  20001 

lAO  mUMS,  1201  16IH  SUHT.  NW  WASMMGION  tt  20036 

EMK  A  aOWGNOU.  190  HADEN  LAME  NEW  rOM  NY  10031 


At.BEIIT  S  aOSENBAUH  M.  2200  MU.  DO  AUXANOOA  VA  22314 

FWNCS  C  mSENBHGEI).  6M9  MEUOSE  HRVE  MCUAN  VA  22101 

«  DOSS  PO  SOX  1562  UTTU  900  All  72201 

lONN  a  aOINEII.  1909  X  SIKT,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20049 

EOWM  miHSCHU.  1300  CONKCTtUT  AVE.  NW.  #401  WASHMCTQN  OC  20031.. 

EUGENE  F  DOWM.  1156  15IN  ST .  NW  WASMMGTDN  K  20005.. 

aOBEn  1  RMI.  MnEI  t  SMAOOMI  1747  PEMSVIVNIA  AVE..  NW  NASMMGHM  K  29009.. 


to 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


EMC  M  DueM.  MOM  WRBIOR  (  DKKB  1739  H  SI,  NW,  #709  WASHMGIDN  iC  20031.. 


to 


GUIRIA  CATANEO  DUOMAN.  SUTE  901  444  N  CAPIIOl  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001... 

am  auNVAN.  1730  nortm  ltnn  siref  sum  409  aajngion  va  22209 

HOBtld  M  WSSEU,  2170  PIEDMONT  «0 ,  NE  AIUNTA  GA  30324 

FMMI  MAX  SAIMGER.  1101  14TH  SI.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

SAMABIAN  HEAITM  SEKVCt.  1410  NORTH  31)0  SI  PA  BOX  25499  PHOEMX  A2  99004.. 
mUMt  SAMUEL  1325  MASSACMUSEIIS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 
DONAIO  I  SANIAREUJ.  SUH  700  2033  H  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  U  20036 

to.. 

to 
DANKl  $AmME..1999  I  SIIKI.  NW  WKSHMGIW  OC  20049 . 


SATEUm  SYNBCATED  SYSTEMS.  MC.  P.O.  BOX  702160  lUlSA  OK  74170 

SAVE  OUR  SECURITY,  SUITl  222  1201  16ni  SIREF.  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 

HAn  L  SOtAFER,  ASHOUn  I  GEREL  2000  I  SIREEI.  NNT  #700  WASHMGIIM  DC  2tt3( 

ROGER  B  9CHAGRM,  ROGER  B  SCHAGRM^  PC  923  ISIH  SIREF.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 

*Uaa  A  SCHAdBERGER.  1750  NEW  YOR  AVE  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

RDIARO  H  SCHECX.  167  PELMAM  RO  NEW  flOCHEUi  NY  10905 


EmrMiw/OM 


0N3IAL  EOMWH  CORP 

FEDEM.  NAinUl  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FIOOO  CONIROl  ADVISORY  COMMHIH.. 
HAYES  MKROCOMPUTER  PRODUCT,  MC.. 
lACQUES  BORR  ENTERPRBES.  MC.. 


MARYUNO  SAVMGS«A«E  MSURAMa  GOV.. 
■04MERRA  ASSOOAIES.. 

N  I  f  OEVELOPHW  CORP,  MC...- „„. 

NATOM.  MVESIMENI  DEWLOmBII  COV- 

NATKNAL  MU.TI  HOUSMG  COUMX . 


WESTMGHOUSE  ElKTRC  CORntAHON „.. 

BANKEJrSASSN  FOR  FQREKM  IRAK „.. 

CSX  CORPORATUN  

MECHAMCAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  OE  AHO.  MC. 
AMERCM  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 


PROTECT  TW  INNOCENT,  MC.. 


COOPER  lABORATORIEl  MC.. 

GOVERNMENT  Of  BEu;E    , 

GOVERNMENT  Of  REPUOUC  OF  PAMAMH.., 
SUGAR  ASSN  Of  THE  CMSSEAN.. 


AMERCAN  SMP  BUtOMB  00- 
BECHiaCORP 


OEIAWARE  NORTH  COHPRMB.  HC-, 
GIMRNMENT  Of  BERMUDA... 

GUlf  OR.  CORP _. 

NAIDML  BUU  CARRKRS,  MC 

RJ  REYWUS  lOBMXO  mMPANY- 

RJ  REYNOIOS  MOUSIRC$,MC 

SEMAM)  MDUSIRCS.  MC... 


SHURIY  PAORC  LfASMG  CORPORAIOL. 
SECURITY  PACK  NATl  BANK 


SPMSOM  LUMBER  CO  (  NRIER  REOWDOO  CO.. 

WESTERN  PWWR 

CMM8ER  or  COHMERQ  OF  THE  US.. 

FEDEXALJUOGES  ASSN 

MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  CONNECTCUT.. 


NAimAL  AGRCmniRAl.  CHEMCAL  ASSH- 
NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  BRQWCASIERS.. 

WALT  D6NEY  PROOUCmS 

ALilANCE  FOR  CANNAB6  THERAPEUTICS.. 
NAIIONAl  RURAL  HOUSMG  COALITION  .. 
HAWAIAN  SUGAR  PUNTERS'  ASSN 


SHIPPERS  NATIONAL  FREKHI  CUM.. 
AMERtAN  ASSN  Of  RF1RED  PERSONS- 


AMERICAN  TRUOUNG  ASSNS.  INC 

BURUNGTON  NORTHERN  RAIIRQAO.— 


BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP..- 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

ENWUNMENIAl  POUCY  MSHIUIL- 

GEORESEARCH,  RK 

BEAR  STEARK  t  CO.. 


GENEKAl  AMERCAN  LfE  INSURANCE  CO 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  UFI  INSURANCE  CO.- 

NORIMWESIERN  MUTUAL  IfE 

ASSOOAIES  CORrORAim  OF  NORIM  AMERICA.. 

BENEfCW.  CORPORAIBN 

tIT  FWANOAl.  CORP 

W  HXEUOGGFOUNOAin- 


RDOER,  PEA80CY  I  CO,  MC 

NATOM.  ASSN  Of  MAfiGiMNE  MFGRS 

GAMMG  MDUSIRY  ASSN  OF  NEVADA.  NC.. 

GOLDEN  NUGGF,  MC „. 

UBERTY  FMANQAL  . 


NATOM.  ASSN  Of  OfFUMX  BETIMG 

NAlioM  ASSN  Of  OfTOMEIRSTS  t  OPIICWB.  MC- 

NEVAOA  RESORT  ASSN 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  Of  OPNIHALMOIOGY 

EMERSON  ELKTRC  CO 

NAVAIOIRU 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  AWMYS.  MC 

PAN  AMOCAN  WORID  SRVOS 

NAIUML  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNOU 
US  TOBACCO  COHfWIY.. 


PRMIMG  MOUSTRCS  Of  AMERCA  MC 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  MPUMES .-----.- 

NATOM.  ASSN  Of  MOEPENOENT  COUEGES  t  UNNOenB.- 
OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSN  k  NATOM  EDUCATION  ASSH.- 

UMCO  MC  — 

NATIONAL  TANI  TRUCX  CARRIERS,  INC 

NATOM  CONFERENCE  Of  BANMUPICY  RIDGES 


AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 

OTUEN/LABQR  ENERGY  COALJTOI 

I.  C- PENNEY  CO,  MC 

CHRYSLER  MRJTABY  SAUS  CORP 

OIY  Of  AARON.  OHIO 

HARIEYMVIOSON  MIUIARY  SALES 

MTERNAIOM  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 

MORGAN  IMDE  EXCHANGE . 


COMMBSONB  Of  PUBUC  LANDS  FOR  STATE  OF  NW  HEXKO- 

OUTDOOR  AOVERTISMG  ASSOQATOI  Of  AMERCA.  MC -.. 

ONI  MARHIK  CONGRESS - 

PRMTMO  MOUSIRK  Of  AMERCA.  MC „ 

ORXIN  EXIERMMAUNG  CO 

AMERCAN  FMANCW  SERVICES  ASSN 


AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPIOVEES.. 
EMPRESA  BRASHEIRA  OE  AER0NAUT1CA.  lA... 

SAFARI  aUB  MIERIMTOM 

SIURM.  ROGER  COMPANY,  MC _. 

AWRXiAN  ASSN  Of  RETRIED  PERSONS 


AMERCAN  FED  Of  LABOR  t  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSim.  OKNHJMOB- 

CORMNTTtE  ON  PIPE  A  TUBE  IMPORTS 


n.w» 


nam 


3.StB.00 


it.;aio 


M.UU( 


imm 


AOJUJf 
240J3 
3UMl21 
20.«aB.(0 
AJOOiBO 
3.900.00 
4il0.90 


I.09BM 


3JM0.0I 
4,900.90 

4joe.90 


wmM 


9M.tO 
11^.00 
I6tj7t.» 


SJtSiS 


350.90 

"iSiMO 
IJJO.90 


4JBO.0O 
20J00.00 


3^10:10 


wmn 

t3S.0O 


1,000.00 
9.924.40 
2,027.00 


200ilO 

"imE 


60.05 
4M0.09 


900.00 

2,077.60 

300.0B 

94.00 


7,03594 
200.00 
509.00 
200.90 


INIERNATKJNAl  ASSN  OF  flRE  FIGHTERS 


irjTiu 


90jn.oo 

12J9100 


91.95 


'     45.00 


9e.44 


21951 

23.062  29 

3699 

3.07700 
44  95 
66  55 
16170 

1,60150 


4376 
42.29 

"isrii 


'Wm 


1200 


16.00 


365.00 
1JS7  56 


1,477.79 

900.00 

9,79361 

'»» 


614.00 
5,044.91 


1,061.02 


1,141.00 
'S.74 


119.00 


41570 


65.00 
95.00 
6000 


2U74.20 
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Otymitrnti  MMdHi  F9i« 


SCHfF  HAROM  t  WAIIE,  1101  CONNECIKUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGRM  BC  20036 

FOREST  S  SCHMELM6.  1515  WIISON  BlVD  ARIMGION  VA  22209 

MARSHA  SCHRAMM,  1627  X  ST ,  NW,  #910  WASHMGION  K  20006 

H  B  W  SCHROEDER.  1050  17IH  SIREF,  M».  #490  WASMCION  U  20036 .--..-.----™_.-.-.----- 

SCHWABE  WUMRSON  WYAH  MOORE  t  ROBEin,  SUIE  302  1000  POIDRHC  SI.,  M>  WNSMMBRM  DC  20007.. 

to - - 

to - 

b 

b 

to - - 

to.. 


SCHWMN  BCTCU  CO.  1956  NORTH  iOSIIB  AVENUE  CHCAGO  RWCT -,----- 
THOMAS  W  SCOVUE.  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW.  #901  WASHMGION  K  20RB1.. 

MARUSSA  SENCHAK.  777  14IH  SIREF,  NW,  STH  FL  WASHMGION  OC  20005 -.. 

SARAH  SEnON,  1511  X  SI.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 _ 

SHAMROCK  FOdOS  CO .  2228  N  BUCK  CANYON  PHOENK  A2  95009  .^---. 

DEBORAH  L  SHANNON.  1150  17TH  ST,  NW,  #306  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


RCHARO  N  SHAROOD.  9IH  FL  1752  N  ST..  NW  WASMMGION  OC  20036.. 

SHAW  PimUN  pons  t  IROWBHIGE.  im  H  ST..  NW.  #9004  WASHMCnH  DC  20031... 

to V 

to 

to 

RUSSEU  U  SHAY,  6014  COUiGE  AVE  OAKLAND  CA  94619.. 


JOHN  I  SHEPPM6.  267  WESIERVQI  PUCE  ENOEWODO  CUFFS  W  07632- 

OAU  SHERWM.  1735  I  SI,  Ml,  #717  WASMMGION  K  20006 

NELSON  T  9REIDS.  1400  X  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20015.. 


SMPIEY  SMQM  HENRY  t  HOlSGRaWt  SUIIE  920  910  ITIH  SI..  MR  HRSNMERM  DC  20006.. 

to - - — 

to 

b 

b— 

b - - 


to 


FRED  B  SMPPEE.  1611  N  KENT  ST.,  #900  MUEIDN  VA  22209 

SMFPERS  NATOM  FRECHI  CUMI  OOUNOL  MC,  120  HAM  SIREF  HUNTMGIDN  W  11743- 

ELAME  SHOCAS.  555  NEW  lERSEY  AIORIE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 - 

XMN  SHUEY.  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  IX  77253 

SIERRA  aue,  530  BUSH  ST  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  94109.. 


FRANKLM  R  SKBEY  ASSOCIATES.  1919  PENNSYIVAMM  AVENUE.  NW.  #200  WASMMGION  DC  29006.. 

STEPHEN  SUK».  1625  L  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036. 

HOWARD  I  SIVER,  1200  17TH  ST.  m.  #520  WASHMGION  OC  20036 

BFREY  A  SMKRMG  5320  FM  FMGERS  WAY  COUIMBU  MD  21045 

lAUIACE  L  aiSoNS,  100  MDIAHA  AVE.,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 .- 

JEAN  SMOAB.  2490  16IH  SI.  NW,  #610  WASHMGIDN  K  20009. 


EmMfW/OM 


CMCMiO  BOARD  OmORS  EXHMBE- 

AMBRCAM  GAS  ASSN... 

OOMESnC  PEIROIEUM  COUNCL  MC- 


COMSUMERS  PONO  CO.. 

UIOSTRai  CORTANY 

HOUnMN  SIAIES  ENERGY,  MC 

WnOMU.  FDRESI  PRODUdS  A» 

MKIMKSI  MUM)  WAIERWAYS  CORbniH ., 

ore  ELEVA1DR  CO.. 

PIASEOO  AKIWI  CORPORAIHN . 


STATE  OF  OKGDH.  OIY  OF  PORIUND,  ORHOI  HnND- 


JONI  MAaiNE  CONGRESS 

NAnONAlASSNOFREAlIDRS- 
SUGAR  ASSOCUIW.  MC 


NAIIMAl  ASSN  OF  9EA110RS.. 


CHERBCAl  WASTE  WmaOi  MC- 


ASSOOAnOM  FOR  IME  MWOVOOIT  OF  W  HBSBSVn  MEI- 

arasoN  aecTRc  oo _ 

FARMERS  FOR  FAMNESS.. 


MVESIMENI  COUNSa  ASSN  OF  AROBA,  MC- 

SCRRACIUB - - _ 

C.  A  SHEA  t  COMPANY.  MC 

A.  L  SIAIEY  MAMUFACrURMC  00. 

NAMIGUR  COHnOU  MC 

FEDERATED  DtPT  STORES,  MC 

FUNRMrsniERFIEES,  MC. 


NATOM  COMMniEE  OF  DBOOUNI  SECURnCS  MIMRS-. 

SIEAIWAN  MUTUAL  FUNDS.- - 

SIEAOMAN  SECURITY  CORPORATHN.. 


U  SSOVTH  WEST  AfRCA/NAMBA  IRAOE  t  CUUURAl  OOUNOi- 

WBNO  RADC  AND  WIKM  RADO 

AMERCAN  APPARU  MANUFACIIRHS  ASSN.  MC 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS... 


BRONMNMERRIS  MOUSIRCS.  MC- 


RCHARD  L  SMNOII  t  00.  SUH  900  ONE  THOMAS  OROi.  IM  WASMNGTON  DC  20095-.. 

Dg  -. — 

MARCUS  iii  SSi  W    782t  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  WASHMGIDN  DC  20037..-. 

to — 

ROBERT  C  SLAUGHTER.  2501  H  ST ,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20037 

SMC  MTERNAIOM.  1920  JEFfERSiM  PL.  m  WASHMGION  K  20036 -.... 

DOUGLAS  rsiimitAS»aAT& 

to 

to 

to., 
to.. 


230  WASHMGION  U  20036- 


GRNS  H  SMPK  2000  H  SIREF,  MR,  #230  WASHMGION 

HUGH  H.  SMTH.  1700  X  ST.  #7*7  WaSmIGIDN  K  20036 

JAMES  P  SRRIK  2000  L  SI<EF,  NW,  #200  WASMNGTON  K  20036. 

VEIMA  SMITH.  219  D  SIREF,  SE  WAfflMCTON  OC  20003 -.^_™_._. _..., 

PETER  LEGM  SMELL  OAVB  VIENNA  t  ASSOCIATES  510  C  ST.,  NE  WASHMEIDN  DC  20002... 

to 

EDWARD  F  S«YOERj^245  2ND  ST ,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002... 

SOOFY  FOR  NUIRlfXM  EDUCATION.  1736  FRANKLM  SIREF  OAKLAND  CA  94612 

SI  SOMMER  I  ASSOCIATES,  MC,  3129  WORTHMGTON  SI ,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20015--. 

KURT  A.  SOMMER,  PO  BCI  925  AlBUOUEROUE  NM  87103 

OMHiS  B.  SONNEBORM.  SUHE  300  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 — 
9ON0SKY  CHARMERS  AMD  SAOCE.  1050  31ST  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

to 

to 

to 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSLPO  BOX  52469  NEW  0RUM6  U  70152 

CHARLES  E  SOUTHWCK.  1627  X  SIKF.  NW.  #200  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

FMUP  SPESER.  2000  P  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

ALAN  P  SPCUIAN.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

SPRCGS  BOOE  (  HOUMGSWORIH,  1015  15IH  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005... 
UNOA  SIAHEU,  IW  HARYIAMO  AVENUE,  NE  WASMNGTON  K  20002. 

BEIIE  ANNE  SIARKEY.  1030  15IH  SIREFNW,  #1100  WASHMGION  K  20005 -_. 

STEPTOE  1  OMSON.  CMTD.  1330  CONNKICUt  AVE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

to 

KENNEIH  F  SIMGER.  1616  P  SI.  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 — ._. 

DOMB  C  SlOlIi  600  MARYUMD  AVENUE,  SW  WASMNGTON  DC  20024 

WRilAM  SniME.  4301  WSSACHUSETIS  AWU.  NW.  #4012  WUHMGIDN  DC  20016 

STOVAU  SPRADIM  ARMSTRONG  t  ISRAEL  1819  H  STREF,  NW.  #7W  WASMNGTON  DC  20006- 

PAUU  STRAUSS,  4301  MASSCNUSETIS  AVENUE.  NW,  #4012  WASHMGIDN  K  20016 

W  MELVM  STR^F,  SWTE  400  1627  X  STREF,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

RCHARO  H  SIREEIER.  1729  H  SIREF,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

GEORGE  W  SIROMa  2242  BARTIEU  HOUSTON  IX  77098 

GEORGE  SIRUMPf,  624  9IH  SI .  NW,  7TH  FL  WASMNGTON  K  20001 

SULLIVAN  t  WOKESIER,  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 


WOY  M  SUmVAN,  1120  20IH  SIREF,  NW,  #700  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

MARY  BETH  SUIUVAN,  923  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

SUTHERLAND  AS8IU  i  BRENNAN.  1666  X  STRST.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

to.. 

b- 


b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b 


DAVID  L  SWANSON,  CRAF  t  RCHAROS  1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST ,  NW,  6IH  FL  WASMNGTON  K  20007.. 

to — 

ROSEMARIE  SWEENEY,  SUITE  770  600  MARYLAND  AVE.,  SW  WASMNGTON  X  20024 _.. 

SWIOLER  RERUN  I  STREIOW.  CHID.  1000  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  #500  WASHMGION  K  20007 

to 

to _ ~ — 

to - 

SCOn  R  SWMUNG.  SUIIE  390  122  C  ST..  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 

I  worn.  SttZ.  6415  fRANCOHIA  COURT  SPRINGflEU)  VA  22150 

WUE  TAMi  100  MAirilAHO  AVENUE.  NEWASHIHGT^ 

UNOA  TARS  WHEIAN.  1201  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WILLIAM  S  TAYLOR,  239  W  NEW  YOKX  AVENUE  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89107 


AQUAOCM  MC 

AMERCAN  to  oFsiAii  douin  i  iiiciPM 

CORSORHUH  Of  SOCM  SC»CE  ASSMS 

CHCAGO  BOARD  Of  EDUCAIOI . 

AR-CO  HARmME  COMBIIH 

WASHMGIDN  OfflCE  ON  AfMCA 

OAKIAMD  COlfiEUM 


PORT  Of  IMXIAMD 

HEAVY  OR.  PROCESS,  MC  (HOKO) .- 

IOSCO  CORPORAIBN — 

PACnC  RESOURCES.  MC 

CAPITOl  AMJC 

SAfECARO  aiVCEi  MC 

AMBKAN  SRX  (MOCAIOR  CORP .. 


MSmUIE  Of  SCNAGE  RESEARCH . 

NATOM  BfflRC  SEN  ASSN. 

SRMl  BUSMESSOH  PRBBE  9GM  ASSR.- 

SPEHIY  GYROSCOPE — 

TELOCATDR  NETWORK  OF  AMERCA 

AMBBCAN  EXPRESS  CO. — 

HOSPHAl  CORP  Of  AMERCA.- 

emmomhbhal  poucy  MSimnt.. 


MIERNATOM  ASSN  Of  MWSEMENI  PARRS  I  AmMCnONS- 

NAIOM  ASSN  Of  CREDIT  MUMBOI — — 

FRfNDS  CORHRIIEE  ON  NAIKMAL  LEGBUIOI 


NORIIMP  CORP... 


AMERCAN  ACADEMY  Of  OPIHAIRODGT 

ASSMBOME  AND  SXXR  IRKS 

MUHMOUSMG  UUNORY  ASSOQAIOI.  MC. 

SHOSHONE  MOIAN  IRK 

SIANDMG  ROCK  SXUX  IRK 


FlUQR  CORPORAIOI- 

F«ESKHT,  MC  (FOR  SOOHY  FOR  AMERCAN  ARCHAHUGY) . 
BUIE  CROSS  t  BUIE  SMEIO  ASSN 


UMR  MOUSIRKS,  MC^- 
COUNCI.  FDR  AlNMU 


WDRU- 


HEALIM  MDUSIRY  RWNNPACIURERS  ASSN ..- ---. 

ASSOQAIOI  Of  rnVAIE  PENSCN  9  WEL/ARE  PURS,  MC- 

CMUnON  TO  PROMOTE  AMERCA'S  TRADE - 

AMERCAN  IRUCKMG  ASSNS,  MC 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED- 


AMERCAM  UMVERSffY  SIUOET  CONfEDERATRM  ...--__ 
C0HH6SXM  ON  FUTURE  POUICAL  STATUS  t  TRANSmON.. 

AMBBCAN  UNMRSITY  STUDENT  CONFEDERATION 

NATOM  NEWSPAPBl  ASSN _ 

CAST  NORIM  AMBICA  LID 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP- 


tmm 


vaiM 


41449 
7.2S2J9 


1.44259 

li29.St 

litJN 


t3JB 


1X1.77 


2J2&a9 


413117 


144.19942 

2JIO0O 

13J2120 

21750 


3MIJ0 

6jmoo 

3A00e 

1,400.00 
525i» 
50009 


319J$ 

U4iJH 


\XIZi 


mm 

312J$ 

5.47122 

959.90 

~137>fl 


9000 


144.19942 

1.00090 

125  77 

57.59 

""3J4J4 


22U0 


isan 


l2RJI9i4 


lja9.99 


2J3I.76 


1,422.50 
16J6910 
9M.90 
4it749 


GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOQAIOI  OF  NBBA.  MC 

MARION  LABORATORIES,  MC 

WKLIAMS  COMPAMES - 

TRANSP0RTATK3N  MSTTTUn 

MXIA  GROUP 


ASSOQAIOI  Of  BUSMESSES  ADMCAIMG  lARTF  BHIY- 

AIUNIA  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

BLANOWD  VALLEY  HOSPITAL 

COUNOl  Of  INOUSTRM  BORER  OWNBB 

CEQL  B.  DAY  CORWNIES 

INOUSTRM  01  CONSUMERS  GROUP — 

PROCESS  GAS  CONSUMBS  GROUP.. 


AUISOMMOIS  BCRGY  9  MMBIAIS  SYSIBRS  CO 
CONSUMBIS  UMIED  FOR  RAN.  EQUnYJCUOi-)' - 

AMHICAN  ACADERTY  OF  FAMR.Y  PHYSQANS 

AIRCO,  INC :,,-.,-- 

AMERCAN  HOEQfil  CORPORAnON 

LUCASFLM,  LTD. 


NAnONAL  fcOUNQL  OF  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS -;-■■":-■■ 

NATOM  FAMn.Y  PLANNING  t  REPROOUCITVE  HEALTH  ASSN.  MC- 

tMBASSY  OF  THE  DEMOQUTC  REPUBUC  OF  SOMAUA. 

OFfCE  OF  THE  TURKISH  STAH  Of  NORTH  CYPRUS 

PEACE  POUICAL  ACnON  COMM 

NATOM  EDUCAIOI  ASSN - - 


SM^OO 


5.7SSJI 


14J37S0 


271174 


800.90 


i2i,saM 

t7r62 


I.S32JB 


114.27 

1,245J4 

1B5.71 

12J0 

«m 


mat 


3iia 


1.9BU7 


1.199.00 


29J90i2 
2.«7  72 
U7UI0 


9.00 


1J(9.02 


31i0 
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RN 


JOSffH  L  i  IBWU.  inO  IHSSUCMUSnS  MOUi.  m.  #604  WASWCTOW  DC  20036 _ 

TWOa  PWFFITT  t  WOOD,  SUfH  512  1140  COWKTtUT  Mt.  »W  HMSIMeRII  K  TftOk. 

to        — 

tUti  MY  mSOBL  600  HfUmMO  A«IW.  SM  IMSWBrai  OC  20024 

Mwo  nyns  twims.  iioi  \m  sren,  iiw.  #603  axsHMcniN  oc  2003t 

BMBMU  now*.  \tn  I  SIKR  M  ««SM«CTO«  K  20(3( — _ 

nOKOII  IW  I  FU)«Y.  UJO  M  Sf ,  W.  #«»  »ASH«CIW  OC  2003J -~~~~--js- 

S«Mi(L  C  naVSON  «.  SQ»r  MliOM  t  Win  IIOI  COMKCTICUT  MMIE.  IM  #600WSWKiaiDC2003i.. 

TBBa  N  THOn,  sum  tlS  1700  WBTM  UOK.  SIKH  MUKTOH  VA  22209 

HMOU)  k  IMOTON  1  ASSOWTtS.  1301  ISTH  SIHn,  NW.  #111  HMSMMERM  OC  20006 -.. 

0» 1 

a  IWm.  777  MIH  SI ,  Wr  HASHWGTW  K  20005 

GMIY  &  IMMMS.  1201  16TH  STKH.  NW  KASHMGnM  OC  ilOM.. 


EaMv/CM 


FNM  CKDIT  CDWa. „. 

AKBCAN  SAVINGS  BANK.  F9 

rOUMOBAM _„ 

AKMCM  FAM  BURUU  FlO 

TUM  KSAKM  FOUNDATION.  IC.. 
COOreMTM  lUlM  OF  TNI  Ul.. 
GKAT  WESHm  SUGAD  CO. 


MVB  H  TOU.  sunt  1100  nil  19TH  STKH.  NW  HASHMGTON  K  20038 

iDTAi  pnmiuii.  K.  m  \m  sntn.  sum  2201  oEma  co  mm 

wr  c  TowNUY.  11S6  NORTM  nsn»  men.  okmsd  i  mii 

THOMAS  I  IMaUCCO.  1U3  NM  HAWSMK  AVBW.  M)  IMSNWGTtIN  K  20036 

BCWUB  L  TWOnVM.  SUm  500  1101  «UnNT  Htl  m  WASHMCrON  K  2000S . 

TiUNsranAm  rnmrn.  «3  isnt  sr .  wr  imsmmgton  x  20005 

T1IU5I  FOR  nauC  LNB.  C  SKOM)  SI  SAM  F)MC8C0  CA  M105 


JV3&  I  yAUGHT.  nmm  Ftotm.  samngs  au£.  »i330  711  itin  si  obmi  co  nm.. 

JON  I  IWUI.  1110  l«HNI  A«Wt  M.  #1075  MASMNGTON  K  2000S 

IliM  KSEAIO*  FOUMMim.  MC.  1101  17TH  SI .  M  IMSHINGTON  DC  20036 

MUIMI  I  lUnW.  1901  I  STHF.  M  HMSMMGION  OC  20036 

TUnO  eHOAOCASDNG  SYSTM.  DC,  1140  CONNECTtUT  AW..  W  WASHM6IQH  K  tUm.. 

■AI  TUlWPSffl).  USS  15m  STTRET.  WK.  #611  MASMMGION  K  20005    

W  OBR  TUSSEY.  600  WJIYUMO  AW.,  SW  MASHKTON  OC  20024 

A.  MY  lYWU.  6S5  15IM  SI.  KW  WSHiNGTW  OC  20005 

ui  ii—nu  K»  nc OCEANS,  nun  2  ammt  va  24053- 


GUMH  UHU.  1750  NEW  TOR  AVENUE.  M  WASMNGTON  OC  2tN6,, 

IBRS  1  UWO.  500  n  WASMMGTON  ST.  #201  FAUS  CMUKH  VA  22046 

UUWN  CONSU.TANIS.  MC.  1000  POTOWC  ST.  KW  SUH  302  WASHMGTON  DC  20007- 

Dl 

nnuDO  im  1615  h  stko.  imt  nashmgton  k  20062 

t  TNOHAS  VAN  ABSAU.  IIOO  MSSAOUSEm  AW.,  MV  NASHMGION  OC  2mi 

OM  K  ma.  1050  17TN  SI.  m.  #liaO<MSMMnDN  K  20036 - 

JOHN  P  VBMER  im  I  ST,  W.  #1250  VASHMGTDN  K  20036 


josnH  r  lenuM  uiwkes.  wc  im  a  sitkh.  m.  #4oi  urASMNGiidi  oc  2i 

VEINEI  UKOI  HMMMB  KMeBOi  «  WIND.  CHID.  1660  I  SIKH.  NN.  #10n 

Hi 


0C2tm.. 


K.  SMC  ST.  RE 


DC  11002.. 


k- 
Dd. 
Dd. 
OAMDP 
Oi.. 
Ot.. 

■owa F  vniL. M mn mau. mtimwf  :oon „ 

voumtqib  twsieb  of  Mtr-mMMm  lamAis.  1625  eye  si .  nw  wasmmcion  k  20iot.. 

mns  SAiii  SEYvn  (  WSL  m  i  shot.  mi.  #1111  hmsmmgton  oc  20036 

Oi _ _ _ _ 

VMCIEI  t  BAKWY.  MC  IIM  17IN  SIHT.  M*.  #004  WSMMeiOl  K  20Hi 

Da 


k- 

k- 
k- 


k- 

Do. 
Di.. 


JOHN  k  mm.  im  wssachusehs  imbiie.  m  MASHMeiw  oc  »a36 

MUD  MBOIUEI)  1  mSS.  1300  191)1  SI.  M»  ■ASMMGION  K  20036 

OWaS  I  HMUEI  ASSOQATIS.  NC.  1730  PBISVIVAMA  AVt.  NW  WASHmGTO*  OC  i 

MARTM  k  WAU.  1025  VEMONT  AVENUE.  NN.  #000  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

R  DOUGUS  WAUM  JR  .  1235  KFFIISON  DAVIS  HWY  ARUNGION  VA  22202 

WASHMGTON  GAS  UGHT  CO.  1100  H  ST..  NW  WASNMGTON  K  20010.. 

WASMKTON  OmCE  ON  AfKA.  110  MIMYIANO  AVE.  RE  WASHMGTON  K  20002.. 

lOMETN  W  WATSON.  900  TMMO  AVENUE  NEW  fORR  NY  10022 

MBSTU  CHAMHUM  (  OEM.  1747  KNNSVIVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #1000  WASHMGION  K  2«M.. 


IMEOOCRE  F  WERK.  1100  ■ASSAORRETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTOR  K  20036.. 
NANCY  WEMBERG.  SUm  1210  1667  I  ST.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006 


WELLFORO  WEGMAN  0010  1  NOFF.  1775  PENKYIVANW  AVE .  NW  #450  WASHMGnU  K  MJC . 

WliUa  B.  WEISH.  1625  I  SI,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

WMm  FHE  t  WRVIIU.  SWn  1100  1156  15TH  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200BS 

WOWRE  LfW6  QOUMARK  t  SCMOOR.  500  WYMm  BUJG  SEATTU  NA  9(104 - 

Do _ 

WtHGCN  BAMER  UMUER  (  OUMN.  1735  REW  TOK  AVI.  RW  WASMMGTON  U  20M 

k- 

k_ 


k 

k 

k ,        ,,         - 

te                                                            

j^ 

k.                 >. ^ "' 

m                        _ : 

k , 

muMBB  ( BBOi  rc.  uoi  ooHNBncui  MK..  NK  wawra 

HOC  200M 

k __ 

i>i 

fc 

k...... .      :;..;::;;::;:::::::";■""         -    .      •-    — 

k 

k     ,      ,„              ...                                " "  ■ 

k •;    -""•-,;;          " 

■i      .                                                                

k :....:::::":::■;     , ,       

k ■. r    -: -      ■  — — — 

k _.  .        

k 

" 

k      -        :.....::;::                 

k                       ~  "■    "~    ~  ■•■ 

k ;..::.::;";:           :::z:::::;::::::::  ■"  , :-"- 

k 

k_                

k 

k 

CHUOO  BQA«  OPTIONS  EKHANGE.  MC 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP „.. 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  QWERNMENT  FMPUMESv  IDCAl  2177.. 

COMMmtE  TO  RffROVE  PUMJC  SCMOOl  UIMIES 

NAIOM.  ASSN  Of  REAITORS _ 

NAIRKW.  E0UCAT10M  ASSN 

WESTERN  UTnmES  OEAN  AM  GMaP 


SCHWMN  eciai  co  

NAinNAI.  ASSN  OE  RETWEO  FEOERAl  EMUVEES... 
AIKRCAN  Sn  OF  MTEinui.  MEDI3ME 


Amcm  MOH  I  STEE  RsmuiE  „ 
neuc  SECuRmES  assr 


EUUiV  AND  COMPANY.. 


FTHYl  CORP -._ „ 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 
ATIAS  CORPORAIBN 


MIEHMTRMAL  ASSN  OF  FME  RSHIBB- 
NAnONAl  TAX  UMnAIDN  lUMMUIU..... 
Kin  t  CO ,  RC  . 


US  UAGUE  or  SAMHGS  ASS0CMI10NS... 

CMAMKI  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

NATIOMl  COUNCR  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES.. 

PMXC  GAS  t  OiOK  CO 

VENOSICO  (FOR:  KOCH  MOUSIMES). 
NMOHl  FOOIBAU  LEAGUE 
BMMM  I  (001.  MC. 


MIEMMIiaNAL  ANnCOUNTERFEriMG  CQAUnOH. 

RWN  0  6  CATHERME  T  MACARTHUR  FOUNOAnOH. 

JOHNF  (ENNEDV  CENTER  FDR  THE  PERFORMMGMtrS. 

LEVI  SIINJSS  t  CO 

OWM  SATELUTt  CORP 

PUEdO  MOO  FEDERAL  AFFARS  ADMNRSTTUTHN 

TRAVELERS  CORP.. 


HORSEMEN'S  BENEVOERT  t  PROIlCTlVt  ASSN. _... 

immAiauL  assn  of  amusbkri  pairs  ( ATnianB.. 

NATCNAl  ASSN  OF  CREOn  MMMGEMENT 

MTBMATDIAL  GOU)  OOHOMDON  IMIEO 


OHK)  WB  ASSN 

PITTSBURGH  t  IME  ERf  (ARROW  Oa.. 

AMERCAN  BUS  ASSN 

CMCAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  MIRQN)- 
E-SYSIEMS 

uNRtw'cowwuiiiisZ 


LONG  SIMO  TKUST  COMPANY  . 

MOM  CORP 

WUniAL  BEER  WHOliSAL£RS  OF  AKRCA.. 

NATRMAL  DEBT  DEPAVMENT  FOUNOATHN 

UMIED  NAnONS  EOUCATKINAL  SCKNinC  t  CUIIWML  ORGAN... 

FARM  aaa  counoi 

lAMN  MON  t  SIEU  EXPORTERS'  ASSN. 

RtlHERUNOS  MTTUiS. 

AMERCAN  OSIEOPAIHC  NOSmAl  ASSN 

EMERSON  ElECTRC  CO 


MTERNATONAL  SOU)  CORPORAim  LMIIB).. 

COIT  MOUSIRIES.  MC 

MRLiR  HtEWMG  COMPANY  . 


MUTUAL  PWItCnON  TRUST 

NAIOML  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  U.S 

Ul  MRSEAS  COOPERATIVE  OEVEIOPMENI  COMMniH. 
ROHM  AND  MAS  COMPANY 
AMERCAN  MON  (  SIEU  MSTTTUTE 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  t  HUNCTAL  EHPIOVEES 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  I  ELECTRC  CORP .™™.. 

PU8UC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL  PRESERVAIION  1  DEVaOMOr  MmOmY.. 

SIAIE  OF  ALASNL  TRMBPORTAIBN  SECTBN _... 

BONNEVILE  MTERNATIONAL  CORP. 


CONFEOERAIED  SAUSM  I  (OOIEWH  THBES  OF  THE  FUIMM  (B.. 

MANVUi  CORPORATION _ 

MOUNIAM  SIATB  TEUPHONE  CO 

NANA  (EG0ML  CORP.  MC 

NORfflWESTERN  BEU  TELEPHONE  CO 

PACW  NORTHWEST  BEU  TELEPHONE  CO 

J  C  PENNEY  m  MC 

SHK  ATRIA.  MC. 

US.  WEST,  MC... 


ALAMO  CEtlENT  COMPANY 

AMERCAN  HOME  PRODUCTS 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PHYSCAl  THERAPY  ASSN.. 
SRSTDl-lfYERS 

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESIAIE  CORP 

CRJM _.... 

COM  OCKD.  MC.. 


COMMiniL  FOR  EMPIOYMENT  OPPDRimTB.... 
COMMmEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION.. 

CUSATVHEEE  PARINBBMP 

D'ANCONA  t  PFIAUM „. 

OESn  PRCFESSXMAIS  coRinn). 

ESTU  iAUOEl  MC 

FEOCRAim  FOR  AMERCAN 

FMSI  BANK  SYSnMS.  MC     

FMSI  BOSTON  CORP 

FMSI  DATA 

FRECHI  FORWARDERS  MSmun.. 

GENERAL  EUCTRC  CO 

GENERAL  PORUANO.  MC 


lIOl 


3.M(J3 
77J12 

(aoo 


I63.4S 


142400 
2JMJ1 


6J7S00 
1.251(6 
3.000  M) 

YmM 

(.424(9 


3jm.t» 


10,1 

iM.m 

57(00 


(42.S« 


\M.» 


2,600.M) 

"UMLM 
VMM 


3.16(67 
1J7S00 
4Jt4  55 

''4.300.00 


SOOM) 


ijn.75 
m.n 


LTISJO 


S4j7Si4 


2.100.00 

(jeooo 


5(0.00 
7.SM.MI 
I7i3t90 


7.7»7.5( 


2M.0O 
5,7(220 

""iM» 

5.7(2.20 
1154000 


5.7(2  20 
"  i25.06 


5119 


1000 

26125 

I7.443« 

'ii;453.7'2 

2.440.40 

3050 

10.07515 

42561 

10(0 


132(5 


IfMiX 
54IJ( 

'i'i'i'ii's 


364.0( 


1.001.10 
79JI 


479.00 

21(06 

4.51963 

50.570.25 


10000 


12(J9 


mm 


1.212.96 
96.97 

'96.9( 

96.97 

mm 


96.97 


20.77 
41.52 


2D.n 


(436 


I03( 
31.14 
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Orimatnior  Mwiduil  Fiii| 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dd.. 

Do.. 

to 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

to. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

Do.. 


DAVID  W  WILRBT   1029  VERMOHI  AVNfUt,  NW  WASHINCION  OC  20005.., 

H  GRAHAM  WILSON   1330  BURLINGTON  STRUT  [AST/BOX  460  HMNLION  ONTARIO  UN  3J5  CANADA.. 

RONALD  )  WILSON,  IIOO  MASSWHUSfTTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

WIHDELS  MARX  DAVItS  t  IVES,  51  W  51ST  STREH  NEW  YOR(  NY  10019 

aSLW  B  WINULMANN.  777  MTH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 


JAMES  W  WISE.  OAVIO  VIENNA  t  ASSOOAIES  510  C  SIREH.  NE  WASHMGION  K  2(002 

Do 

SIDNEY  M  WOLFE,  2000  P  ST  ,  NW.  #708  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .^-™.™._....... 

WOMEN  AGAINST  MIIITARY  MADNESS  POUTCAL  ACTION  COMM  (WAMM)  ,  3255  HENNEPM  AVENUE  MMNEAPOIB  MN 
55406 

DIANE  WOODRUFF.  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

FREDERCK  S  WYLE.  ONE  MARITIME  PtAU.  #2500  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thukmono]. 

PRATTa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

The  prayer  this  morning  Is  a  litany 
which  I  heard  at  a  conference  with 
great  blessing: 

Lord.  You  have  told  us  that  the  poor 
in  spirit  are  happy,  but  we  think  of 
ourselves  as  rich  and  have  not  turned 
to  Tou  with  empty  hands  and  hearts. 

Tou  have  told  us  that  those  who 
mourn  are  happy,  but  we  have  rarely 
had  even  thoughts  of  repentance, 
while  we  shed  tears  over  the  loss  of 
our  own  good  fortune. 

Tou  have  told  us  that  the  meek  are 
happy,  but  we  have  grown  proud  of 
our  achievements  and  bitter  about 
anything  that  blocks  our  desires. 

You  have  told  us  that  those  who  are 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  Justice  are 
happy,  but  we  have  been  more  con- 
cerned about  Justifjring  ourselves  and 
our  activities. 

You  have  told  us  that  the  merciful 
are  happy,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  forgive  our  fellow  men  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  You  have  forgiven  all  our 
trespasses. 

You  have  said  that  the  single- 
minded  are  happy,  but  our  purposes 
are  still  divided,  our  thoughts  and  our 
desires  mixed  in  all  kinds  of  selfish 
ways. 

You  have  told  us  that  the  peacemak- 
ers are  happy,  but  we  have  not  been 
agents  of  reconciliation  because  we 
have  been  at  war  with  ourselves  and 
with  each  other. 

You  have  told  us  that  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  the  sake  of  Justice  are 
happy,  but  we  have  preferred  comfort 
and  security  to  Justice  and  have  made 
our  compromises  with  injustice. 

Lord,  have  mercy  and  forgive.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  special 
orders,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  IS,  19S5) 

for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirk]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYifiHAif]. 

Following  that,  there  will  be  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10 
ajn..  to  be  followed  by  the  budget  res- 
olution. The  pending  amendment  is 
No.  56.  offered  by  Senator  Abdnob. 

At  12  noon,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m.  Following  the 
recess,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  budget  resolution. 

At  approximately  4  p.m..  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  484.  the 
Saccharin  Labeling  Act— under  a  time 
agreement,  it  is  hoped.  Rollcall  votes 
related  to  that  matter  can  be  expected 
to  occur  after  4  p.m.  today. 

Following  S.  484.  or  the  budget  reso- 
lution, if  unanimous  consent  cannot  be 
granted  for  consideration  of  S.  484. 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  for  special  orders:  Mr.  Duskn- 

BKRGER.     Mr.     PRZSSLXR.     Mr.     COCHRAIf. 

and  Mr.  Akdrzws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  special  orders  be  under 
the  control  of  Senator  DunPTBERCgR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAifs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
minded that  we  still  have  13  hours  and 
37  minutes  on  the  resolution.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  can  use  up  at  least  4 
hours  of  that  today— perhaps  a  bit 
more.  Tomorrow,  we  will  also  be  faced 
with  a  shorter  day.  and  that  probably 
would  be  another  4  or  4W  hours.  So 
that  by  Thursday,  we  should  be  some- 
where between  5  or  6  hours  remaining. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on 
each  side  that  we  might  dispose  of  this 
budget  resolution  on  Thursday.  It 
probably  would  be  late  on  Thursday,  if 
that  should  happen.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  make  those  arrangements,  if 
it  should  happen,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  last-minute  misunderstand- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  likely  that  we  will 
be  here  late  on  Thursday  night. 

We  have  checked  on  this  side,  and 
Friday  appears  to  be  a  disaster  so  fiu- 
as  doing  business  is  concerned,  because 
we  are  in  the  commencement  season, 
and  many  Senators  are  scheduled  to 
speak  at  commencement  exercises 
where  their  children  or  grandchildren 
are  involved. 

At  this  point,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  can  do  much  business  on 
Friday.  We  are  continuing  to  check, 
and  I  will  advise  the  minority  leader  as 


soon  as  I  can  after  the  policy  luncheon 
today,  and  he  can  advise  his  col- 
leagues. I  understand  that  of  24  or  25 
Senators  checked,  at  least  10  will  be 
participating  in  official  business  away 
from  Washington. 

I  hope  that  today,  after  disposing  of 
the  Abdnor  amendment,  there  might 
be  a  package  from  the  other  side— the 
HoUings  amendment  or  the  Chiles 
pacluge,  or  whatever  it  might  be— so 
that  we  might  sort  of  focus  on  what 
the  differences  are  on  the  Democratic 
side  and  the  Republican  side,  so  that, 
if  at  all  possible,  we  can  work  out  some 
bipartisan  package  that  most  Senators 
can  support. 

It  has  long  been  my  public  view  that 
every  Senator,  regardless  of  party,  is 
concerned  about  the  deficit.  I  indicat- 
ed last  night  that  the  Gallup  Poll  re- 
leased on  Sunday  showed  that  58  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  polled 
thought  it  was  very  serious,  23  percent 
thought  it  was  fairly  serious,  14  per- 
cent were  undecided,  and  only  5  per- 
cent felt  that  the  deficit  did  not  make 
any  difference. 

I  believe  that  is  a  reflection  of  the 
general  attitude  of  the  American 
people  when  they  consider  what  hap- 
pens if  we  do  not  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities— whether  it  is  higher  in- 
terest rates,  higher  inflation,  or  more 
unemployment.  The  economy  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  right  now  where  it  could 
go  either  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  success- 
ful—and I  hope  it  can  be  done  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  as  we  finally  dispose  of 
this  matter— then  I  believe  we  will  see 
some  positive  indications  reflected. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  my  hope  that 
we  might  have  something  from  the 
democratic  side;  if  not.  I  assume  that 
there  will  be  other  amendments.  But 
t>efore  we  dismantle  the  package  fur- 
ther. I  should  like  to  see  how  much 
strength  there  is  in  other  packages. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  outline  of 
the  program  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stacemenu  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
amendments  coming  on  this  after- 
noon, and  I  feel  that  if  we  make  every 
effort,  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
measure  no  later  than  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday.  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  to  go  too  late  on  Thursday. 
After  the  Democratic  conference 
today,  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  the 
majority  leader  about  things  as  we  see 
them  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  made  reference  to  Friday  and  to 
the  beginning  of  the  commencement 
season.  Does  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  anticipate  rollcall  votes  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  our  check  continues  to 
hold  up,  I  doubt  that  we  will  have  any- 
thing on  Friday.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  Senate  are  en- 
gaged in  official  duties  away  from 
Washington,  and  it  might  not  be  par- 
ticularly fruitful  to  be  in  session.  I  will 
apprise  the  minority  leader  of  that  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

May  I  ask  this  question:  Should  the 
Senate  not  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  would  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  proceed  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution on  Friday,  or  would  it  be  his 
plan  to  wait  until  Monday  of  next 
week? 

Mr.  £X)LE.  Based  on  the  number  of 
absentees  on  Friday,  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  wait  until  Monday  of  next 
week. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
knows  better  than  this  Senator,  once 
you  start  a  week  there  always  seems  to 
be  a  way  of  using  all  of  it. 

So  it  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  it  is 
shared  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  that  we  can  complete  action 
this  week,  because  there  are  a  number 
of  other  bills  pending.  We  have  the 
foreign  affairs  authorization,  defense 
authorization,  clean  water;  and  those 
three  items  alone  would  probably  take 
7  or  8  legislative  days. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Which  of  those  items 
could  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  tell  me  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  follow  the  action  on  the  budget  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  guess  at  this 
moment,  the  foreign  affairs  authoriza- 
tion. I  have  spoken  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  He  believes  that 
they  can  work  out  some  arrangement 
on  each  side  where  they  could  restrain 
the  number  of  amendments,  maybe 
reach  a  time  agreement;  but  that 
would  be  the  best  bet  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Perhaps  he 
and  I  could  visit  briefly  before  our  re- 
spective conferences  today,  and  I  will 
look  forward  to  that. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT— S.  484 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  are  now  prepared  to  agree  on 
a  time  agreement  on  Calendar  No.  85, 
S.  484,  the  so-called  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  7, 
1985.  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  85.  S.  484.  Sac- 
charin Study  and  Labeling  Act,  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement: 

Two  hours  total  on  the  bill  and 
amendments,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzekbaum].  or  their  designees; 

That  no  amendments  be  in  order 
with  the  exception  of  the  committee 
reported  amendment  and  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  dealing 
with  the  quantitative  labeling  of 
aspartame  on  soft  drink  containers, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
the  right  to  modify  his  amendment  on 
the  same  subject: 

That  no  motions,  appeals,  or  points 
of  order  be  in  order; 

And  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


preceding  1945.  and  the  Cambodians 
up  until  1975,  Governor  Deukmejian 
called  for  a  National  Remembrance 
Day.  He  said:  "If  the  world  had  not 
been  indifferent,  if  the  world  had  not 
let  it  happen  to  the  Armenians  in 
1915,  perhaps  we  wouldn't  have  had 
these  further  genocides.  We  must  re- 
member. We  must  speak  out." 

The  Governor  likened  the  racial  op- 
pression of  the  blacks  in  South  Africa 
and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Russians  in  Afghanistan  to  a  contem- 
porary form  of  genocide,  and  he  spoke 
of  America's  responsibQlty  to  promote 
human  rights.  Deukmejian  said:  "As 
the  freest  and  strongest  nation,  we 
must  continue  to  be  a  shining  example 
of  Justice  and  tolerance  for  the  entire 
world.  We  cannot  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  or  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  are  enslaved.  We  must  bring  light 
and  hope  to  even  the  darkest  dun- 
geons of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  the 
ability  to  demonstrate  and  promote 
America's  committment  to  fight  for 
Justice  and  tolerance.  By  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention,  we  can  demon- 
strate the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
fight  for  human  rights.  Governor 
E>eukmejian  has  warned.  "Without  an 
involved  America,  the  sorry  history  of 
this  century  will  go  on  repeating 
itself." 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  prevent  his 
gloomy  forecast  from  coming  true. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ratify  the 
convention.  In  the  words  of  Governor 
Deukmejian,  "We  must  speak  out 
against  terror  and  stand  up  for  free- 
dom." 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


GOVERNOR  DEUKMEJIAN 
SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
press  conference  on  April  24.  George 
Deukmejian,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  made  a  moving, 
powerful  plea  for  American  involve- 
ment in  the  prevention  of  genocide 
and  human  rights  abuses. 

Governor  Deukmejian.  who  is  him- 
self an  Armenian-American,  ordered 
all  the  flags  over  the  State  buildings 
in  California  be  flown  at  half-mast  to 
honor  all  victims  of  genocide  and  espe- 
cially the  1.5  million  Armenians  who 
were  massacred  in  1915.  The  Governor 
is  also  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
movement  to  declare  April  24  as  a 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Iilhumanity  to  Man." 

Pointing  to  the  brutal  30-year  pat- 
tern of  the  killing  of  the  Armenians  in 
1915.  the  Jews  in  the  10  years  or  so 


ARMS  CONTROL:  THE  LONG 
RANGE  SOLUTION  TO  FEDER- 
AL DEFICITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
simple,  practical  appeal  of  arms  con- 
trol is  that  it  saves  money.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  nmning  the  biggest  and 
most  irresponsible  Federal  Govern- 
ment deficits  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  any  policy  that  promises  to 
reduce  that  deficit  enjoys  a  big  advan- 
tage to  begin  with.  Arms  control  does 
that.  Let  us  face  it,  we  compete  in  mili- 
tary spending  with  only  one  adversary: 
The  Soviet  Union.  Again  and  again 
throughout  the  years  and  through 
many  administrations  representing 
both  political  parties,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  successfully  Jiistlfied  in- 
creased military  sF>endlng  for  one 
reason:  We  must  not  fall  behind  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  nearly  28  years 
this  Senator  has  spent  in  this  body.  I 
cannot  remember  another  consistent 
argument  made  by  a  President  or  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  more  military 
spending  than  to  catch  up  with  or 
match  or  stay  ahead  of  the  Russians. 
Of  course,  even  the  Defense  Secretar- 
ies have  not  argued  that  the  United 
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SUtes  must  match  the  Soviet  Union 
lireclaely  miaslle  for  missile  or  flshter 
plane  for  fighter  plane.  But  they 
argue  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  al- 
lowed to  build  a  decisive  military  ad- 
vantage over  this  country  in  warmak- 
ing  capability,  the  United  States  will 
be  in  danger. 

The  Defense  Department  has  suc- 
cessfully sold  Congress  on  the  necessi- 
ty for  appropriating  money  to  meet 
this  Soviet  threat.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  the  Soviets  have  certainly  built 
up  their  military  power.  So  have  we. 
The  arms  race  has  rushed  ahead.  In 
the  process  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  or 
move  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
greatly  aggravated  our  Federal  defi- 
cits. Now  we  are  on  the  brink  of  sharp- 
ly speeding  up  the  arms  race  spending 
by  moving  the  military  competition 
Into  defense  against  nuclear  attack. 
The  research  for  that  defense,  or  star 
wars,  will  more  than  double  this  yeao- 
If  Congress  agrees  with  the  President. 
Spending  will  go  to  $3.7  bUlion  in  1986. 
It  will  leap  ahead  In  each  year  into  the 
1990's.  and  that  is  Just  for  research.  In 
the  early  1990's  the  real  spending  for 
star  wars  will  start  and  then,  if  we  in- 
clude the  necessary  look  down,  shoot 
down  supplement  of  an  ABM  defense 
along  with  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  star  wars  hardware  we  can 
expect  spending  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  years  to  come. 

Keep  in  mind  that  U.S.  spending  for 
nuclear  weapons  in  recent  years  has 
been  about  $45  billion  per  year.  The 
star  wars  strategy  will  triple  or  quad- 
ruple this  single  segment  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  budget.  Mean- 
while, as  usual,  the  Russians  will  want 
to  match  our  star  wars  spending  by 
building  their  own  antiballlstlc  missile 
defense,  and  sharply  stepping  up  their 
nuclear  weapons  offense. 

Can  any  Senator  be  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  any  American  administra- 
tion or  any  American  Congress  will 
permit  the  Russians  to  so  easily  nulli- 
fy our  massive  nuclear  deterrent?  Of 
course  not.  So  the  hundreds  of  billions 
we  will  spend  for  nuclear  weapons  de- 
fense will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
spending  billions  more  for  new  refine- 
ments in  our  nuclear  missile  offense  so 
we  overcome  the  Soviet  defense. 

Will  all  this  spending  bring  us  great- 
er security,  greater  assurance  that  we 
can  avoid  nuclear  war?  Of  course  not. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dazzling  new  de- 
fensive and  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
systems  established  by  the  two  super- 
powers will  create  even  greater  Insta- 
bility and  Increased  reliance  on  fallible 
computers  and  more  complex  and. 
therefore,  more  error  prone  command 
and  control  systems.  Somewhere, 
someone,  sometime  is  more  than  likely 
to  make  the  mistake  that  sets  off 
world  war  III. 

Now.  some  can  argue  that  this  is  all 
specuJative.  Technology  may  not  take 
us  down  a  more  dangerous  path.  It 


may  lead  us  to  a  more  stable,  safer 
world.  Of  course  that  is  possible.  No 
one  knows.  The  one  thing  we  do  know 
for  sure  Is  that  this  arms  race  will 
greatly  increase  the  problems  of  our 
national  deficit  and  national  debt. 
Unlike  Federal  spending  that  improves 
the  health,  training,  and  skill  of  our 
people  or  that  Improves  the  efficiency 
of  our  agriculture  and  Industry,  mili- 
tary spending  is.  as  President  Elsen- 
hower warned  so  eloquently,  a  dead 
weight.  It  squanders  the  genius  of  our 
scientists,  the  sweat  of  our  laborers, 
the  hopes  of  our  children.  In  Eisen- 
hower's words: 

This  is  not  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  under  the 
cloud  of  war.  it  is  humanity  hanging  from  a 
cross  of  iron. 

And  this.  Mr.  President,  is  why  arms 
control  offers  the  only  sensible  alter- 
native. Of  course,  any  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
risky.  We  are  not  dealing  with  Mother 
Theresa  or  Mahatma  Ghandl.  We  are 
dealing  with  tough,  hardheaded  Com- 
munists who  have  ravaged  Hungary. 
East  Germany,  and  now  Afghanistan. 
But  they  are  not  suicidal.  They  have 
at  least  as  much  to  gain  from  an  arms 
control  agreement  that  both  super- 
powers abide  by  as  the  United  States. 
Indeed  the  Soviet  Union  probably  suf- 
fers even  more  than  we  do  from  the  di- 
version of  its  resources  into  military 
spending. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  only 
one  prime  prerequisite  for  an  effective 
arms  control  agreement.  It  is  that 
both  parties  to  the  agreement  gain 
from  It.  That  is  emphatically  true  of 
an  agreement  that  stops  the  arms  race 
cold— including  ending  star  wars  as 
well  as  sharply  reducing  offensive  nu- 
clear arsenals  on  both  sides,  and  above 
all  stopw  the  testing  of  all  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
momli>g  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:25  a.m..  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  6  min- 
utes each. 


Helsinki  Pinal  Act  become  more  than 
Just  words  on  paper. 


VITIATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR  MOY- 
NIHAN 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Moy- 
HiHAif's  15-minute  special  order  be  viti- 

af  A/I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 


RECOONmON  OP  HELSINKI 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  signed  more  than  9  years 
ago,  were  designed  to  enhance  Europe- 
an security  through  trade,  cultural  ex- 
changes and  the  relaxing  of  military 
tensions.  But.  equally  important,  the 
accords  recognized  our  overriding  con- 
cern for  guaranteeing  basic  human 
rights  to  all  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Today,  the  35  signatories  of  the  ac- 
cords—33  European  nations,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada— will  begin 
meeting  in  Ottawa.  Canada  to  discuss 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  at- 
taining the  goals  of  the  accords. 

Those  who  drafted  and  signed  the 
accords  clearly  recognized  the  connec- 
tion between  a  nation's  willingness  to 
allow  Its  civilians  personal  freedom 
and  its  willingness  to  deal  openly  and 
fairly  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still 
some  countries  that  Ignore  that  rela- 
tionship. And  as  a  result,  the  reality 
for  thousands  of  Ehiropeans  is  the 
denial  of  basic  hiunan  rights. 

As  the  former  cochairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
many  Soviet  infractions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  The  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  violate  the  accords  by  its  ruth- 
less actions  in  Afghanistan,  and  by  its 
relentless  abuse  of  those  who  attempt 
to  seek  human  rights  within  its  own 
boundaries.  Members  of  the  Moscow, 
Ukrainian,  Lithuanian.  Armenian,  and 
Georgian  Helinski  Monitoring  Group, 
for  instance,  are  still  subjected  to  mis- 
treatment. And  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  is  still  severely  restricted. 

Senator  Altonse  D'Amato  will  be 
leaving  for  Ottawa  later  this  week  to 
participate  in  the  meetings.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  I'm  certain  the  hope  of  ev- 
eryone who  cherishes  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  we  in  the  United  States 
enjoy,  that  this  meeting  will  lead  to  a 
reversal  of  the  status  quo.  That  those 
who  represent  the  35  Helinski  accord 
nations  will  be  able  to  find  means  for 
Insuring  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
now  oppressed  are  freed  from  the  fear 
of  retribution  for  acts  we  take  for 
granted— the  practice  of  religion, 
speaking  or  writing  without  con- 
straint. 

The  reconvening  of  representatives 
of  nations  that  signed  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords is  a  fitting  time  to  remember 
those  who  continue  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion. And  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  once 
again,  commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  provisions  of  the 


DISAP- 
AMERI- 


DRUG     UNK     SEEN     IN 

PEARANCE     OP     TWO 

CANS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  know  who  is  really  In 
charge  in  Mexico.  After  reading  a 
Washington  Post  article  of  April  25, 
entitled  "Drug  Unk  Seen  in  Disap- 
pearance of  Two  Americans."  I  think 
we  can  conclude  that  the  drug  dealers 
have  complete  run  of  the  land  in  this 
troubled  nation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  incipient  vio- 
lence in  the  worlds  of  drug  warloads 
like  Rafael  Caro  Qulntero.  but  the 
gratuitous  brutality  of  the  incident  de- 
scribed in  this  article  is  still  shocking. 
In  January  1985,  two  young  Ameri- 
cans, John  Walker  and  Alberto  Rade- 
lat,  walked  into  a  private  party  in  a 
restaurant  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
and  they  have  not  been  seen  since.  As 
the  author  of  the  Post  article  says.  "It 
was  the  wrong  party  to  interrupt,"  be- 
cause a  short  time  later,  according  to 
eyewitness  accounts,  the  two  young 
Americans  had  been  mercilessly 
beaten  by  Quintero's  henchmen,  and 
then  repeatedly  stabbed  with  knives 
and  ice  picks  for  over  half  an  hour  by 
Qulntero  himself. 

It  is  assumed  that  Qulntero  and  his 
men  murdered  these  young  men  l)e- 
cause  they  were  mistakenly  thought  to 
be  informants  of  the  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  Unfortu- 
nately, killing  DEA  agents  is  nothing 
new  for  Qulntero.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  En- 
rique Camarena  Salazar,  the  DEA 
agent  whose  body  was  found,  along 
with  that  of  his  pilot,  a  part-time  DEA 
agent,  in  Mexico  earlier  this  year. 
Qulntero  has  since  boasted  of  this 
brutal  slaying. 

Obviously  irritated  by  escalating 
DEA  efforts  to  crack-down  on  Mexican 
narcotics  trafficking  since  Camarena's 
abduction  and  murder,  Qulntero  and 
his  peers  have  most  recently  "acted 
with  extreme  violence  against  people 
from  the  United  States  because  of  In- 
vestigations by  the  DEA." 

There  have  been  numerous  disap- 
pearances of  Americans  living  In  or 
visiting  Mexico  in  the  recent  past,  and 
what  happened  to  John  Walker  and 
Alberto  Radelat  convinces  U.S.  offi- 
cials that  narcotics  traffickers  are  in- 
volved in  more  of  these  occurrences 
than  previously  thought.  The  disap- 
pearance of  four  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
in  Mexico  last  December  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  result  of  the  work  of 
narcotics  traffickers  who  mistook 
them  for  DEA  agents. 

A  near  duplication  of  the  horror  of 
these  young  men's  murder  was  the 
later  experience  of  the  Walker  and 
Radelat  families  with  Mexican  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  The  total  lack 


of  cooperation,  and  effort,  on  the  part 
of  every  official  Involved  was  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  power  exerted 
by  Qulntero  and  his  fellow  drug  war- 
lords. 

Initial  problems  Involved  the  inordi- 
nate delay  involved  in  obtaining  the 
statements  from  the  eyewitnesses, 
who  had  been  long  willing  to  provide 
the  necessary  Information.  It  had  been 
acknowledged  by  a  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  area  the  night  of  the 
murder  that  the  two  young  men  had 
been  seen  entering  the  restaurant,  but 
when  eyewitness  reports  were  provid- 
ed, they  seem  to  have  gotten  lost,  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  in  the  Mexi- 
can law  enforcement  system.  The  in- 
vestigation was  called,  by  both  the  vic- 
tims' relatives  and  U.S.  officials  famil- 
iar with  the  case,  "incomplete  at  best, 
and  part  of  a  cover  up  at  worst."  At 
one  point,  a  Mexican  state  police  offi- 
cer virtually  admitted  to  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  young  men  that  he  could  do 
little  or  nothing  to  help  her.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  investigation,  which 
persisted  only  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  the  victims'  relatives,  Mexican 
officials  insinuated  that  the  young 
men  had  been  working  for  the  DEA. 
Both  the  DEA  and  the  victims'  rela- 
tives deny  such  involvement. 

Mr.  President,  Mexican  drug  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  their  Govern- 
ment in  general,  have  got  to  recapture 
control  of  their  own  nation  from  the 
grip  of  the  drug  dealers,  and  I  have 
said  just  this  to  numerous  officials  in 
Mexico  City.  The  violence  and  fear 
that  are  a  natural  part  of  the  narcot- 
ics traffickers'  world  are  no  longer  lim- 
ited only  to  them,  but  effect  innocent 
citizens  more  each  day.  Enrique  Ca- 
marena paid  for  the  defense  of  his 
country's  laws  with  his  life,  and  John 
Walker  and  Alberto  Redelat  paid  for 
their  innocent  mistake  with  theirs. 
The  destructlveness  of  illicit  narcotics 
trafficking  is  far-reaching,  and  now, 
because  of  Rafael  Caro  Qulntero  and 
people  like  him,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be 
safe  for  Americans  to  visit  the  beauti- 
ful land  of  Mexico.  Mr.  President, 
until  the  Government  of  Mexico  real- 
izes just  how  much  Its  authority  has 
been  undermined  by  these  mass  mur- 
derers, and  takes  the  necessary  correc- 
tive action,  I  think  Americans  should 
be  warned  that  they.  too.  might  be  In 
danger  from  these  traffickers  in  death 
and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  25,  1985,  Washing- 
ton Post  article  entitled  "Drug  Link 
Seen  in  Disappearance  of  Two  Ameri- 
cans," be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  Missing  Amkricans  Said  to  Fall  ih 
Hakds  or  Mkxicam  Suspect 
(By  Robert  J.  McCartney) 

Guadalajara.  Mexico.— You  can't  eat  at 
La  Langosta  restaurant  here  anymore.  A 


seven-foot-high  brick  wall  was  erected  to 
block  the  entrance  last  week. 

But  the  doors  were  open  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  30.  when  two  Americans  walked  In  on  a 
private  dinner  hosted  by  the  restaurant's 
owner,  according  to  Mexican  officials  who 
quoted  recently  obtained  legal  testimony.  It 
was  the  wrong  party  to  Interrupt.  The  host 
was  Rafael  Caro  Qulntero.  now  imprisoned 
as  one  of  Mexico's  leading  narcotics  traf- 
fickers, and  he  and  his  gunmen  apparently 
mistook  the  Americans  for  agents  or  Inform- 
ers of  the  VS.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. 

John  Walker,  36.  a  would-be  novelist  from 
Minnesota,  and  Alberto  Radelat,  32.  a 
would-be  dentist  from  Port  Worth,  have  not 
been  seen  since.  Two  restaurant  employees 
have  told  police  that  the  visitors  were 
beaten,  then  stabbed  repeatedly  by  Caro 
Qutntero  and  his  men. 

Enrique  Alvarez  del  Castillo,  governor  of 
Jalisco  State,  and  an  aide  provided  a  de- 
scription of  the  restaurant  employees'  state- 
ments, and  this  description  was  confirmed 
Independently. 

The  account  of  what  happened  to  Walker 
and  Radelat  has  cast  new  light  on  a  series  of 
recent  disappearances  of  U.S.  citizens  in  this 
major  Mexican  city.  Gov.  Alvarez  suggested 
that  four  Jehovah's  Witnesses  who  disap- 
peared In  December  also  may  have  been  ab- 
ducted by  narcotics  traffickers  who  mistak- 
enly thought  they  were  working  for  the 
DEA 

Caro  Qulntero  helped  plan  the  kidnaping 
of  a  real  DEA  agent,  Enrique  Camarena  Sa- 
lazar, and  of  his  Mexican  pilot  In  Guadala- 
jara a  week  after  Walker  and  Radelat  disap- 
peared, according  to  Mexican  police  offi- 
cials. Camarena  and  the  pilot  were  found 
dead  a  month  later,  and  the  killings  have 
led  to  a  roundup  of  men  thought  to  be  lead- 
ing narcotics  dealers. 

Walker,  who  had  been  living  here  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  had  been  working  on  a  novel  that  in- 
cluded information  about  drug  smuggling. 
Radelat,  who  was  visiting  Walker,  reported- 
ly had  boasted  of  his  own  drug  use. 

The  restaurant  manager  and  a  waiter 
have  told  Mexican  police  that  Caro  Quin- 
tero's men  first  beat  and  kicked  the  two 
Americans  in  the  restaurant's  main  dining 
room. 

Then  the  Americans  were  dragged  Into  a 
storage  room,  where  Caro  Qulntero  and 
eight  of  his  men  stobbed  them  with  knives 
and  ice  picks  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
the  witnesses  said.  The  resUurant's  night 
watchman  told  police  that  he  later  found  a 
large  pool  of  blood  in  the  storage  room. 

The  manager  and  the  waiter  differed  on 
how  the  Americans  looked  when  they  were 
taken  from  the  restaurant.  The  manager 
thought  that  the  Americans  were  uncon- 
scious and  possibly  dead  when  Caro  Quln- 
tero and  his  group  pulled  Jackets  over  the 
victims'  heads,  placed  them  In  the  back  of  a 
car  and  drove  away.  The  waiter  said  Instead 
that  the  Americans  were  led  away  walking, 
and  that  he  heard  one  of  them  say  in  Eng- 
lish. "I  can't  see. " 

In  any  case,  relatives  by  now  have  given 
up  hope  of  finding  the  two  alive. 

"At  this  point,  we're  just  looking  for  the 
bodies."  said  Walker's  wife.  Eve.  who  re- 
turned to  Mexico  from  Roaevllle.  Minn., 
where  she  had  been  living  with  the  couple's 
two  daughters,  because  she  feared  the 
police  were  not  seriously  investigating  the 
disappearance. 

The  witnesses  at  La  Langosta  said  that 
Caro  Quintero's  gunmen  «wx;used   Walker 
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and  Radelat  of  worUnc  for  the  D£A  after 
searching  them  and  finding  passports  or 
other  documents  identifying  them  as  U.S. 
citizens.  The  four  Jehovah's  Witnesses — one 
couple  from  Redding,  Calif.,  and  another 
from  EHy.  Nev.— were  abducted  Dec.  2,  possi- 
bly because  their  house-to-house  visits  in 
search  of  converts  were  viewed  as  a  possible 
cover  for  drug  investigations.  Mexican  offi- 
cials and  some  U.S.  diplomats  said. 

The  drug  traffickers  "have  acted  with  ex- 
treme violence  against  people  from  the 
United  States  because  of  Investigations  by 
the  DEA."  Gov.  Alvarez  said  in  an  interview. 

Nevertheless,  relatives  of  Walker  and  Ra- 
delat,  and  some  U.S.  officials,  were  cautious 
about  accepting  this  explanation  of  the  dis- 
appearances. They  suggested  that  Mexican 
officials  might  have  found  it  convenient  to 
pin  all  the  disappearances  on  narcotics  traf- 
fickers who  now  are  tn  Jail,  thus  allowing 
the  government  to  claim  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  and  that  it  is  again  safe  for 
tourists  to  come  to  Guadalajara. 

"They  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  of 
the  disappearances  have  been  cleared  up." 
Or.  Felipe  Radelat.  father  of  Alberto  Rade- 
lat.  said,  he  said  he  was  looking  for  "cor- 
roboration" of  the  accounts  given  by  the 
witnesses. 

This  skepticism  has  been  fueled  by  the 
delay  of  more  than  a  month  in  obtaining 
statements  from  the  restaurant  employes.  It 
was  known  early  in  the  investigation  that 
Walker  and  Radelat  had  been  in  the  area 
around  La  Langnsta,  a  small  establishment 
with  a  high,  thatched  roof,  because  Walk- 
er's car  was  found  nearby.  A  taxi  driver  also 
said  early  that  he  saw  the  two  Americans 
walking  into  the  restaurant. 

In  addition,  the  initial  investigation  by 
the  Jalisco  state  police  was  incomplete  at 
best,  and  part  of  a  cover-up  at  worst,  accord- 
ing to  the  victims'  relatives  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials familiar  with  the  case.  Agents  of  the 
state  police,  and  of  virtually  every  other 
Mexican  law  enforcement  agency,  have  been 
implicated  as  paid  giiardians  of  this  coun- 
try's multibillion-dollar  drug  industry. 

At  one  point  a  Jalisco  state  police  officer 
virtually  admitted  to  Bve  Walker  that  he 
could  do  little  to  help  her.  He  urged  her  to 
ask  the  xy.S.  Consulate  to  seek  help  from 
the  Mexican  federal  police  and  from  DEA, 
according  to  Walker  and  a  Cable  News  Net- 
work correspondent  whose  crew  filmed  her 
conversation  with  the  police  officer  on 
March  12. 

Prom  the  beginning,  Mexican  officials  in- 
sinuated to  relatives  of  Walker  and  Radelat 
that  the  two  victims  had  been  working  for 
DEA.  The  DEA  denied  that  either  man  was 
working  for  it,  but  several  circumstances 
may  have  led  Mexican  narcotics  traffickers 
to  believe  that  the  two  were  informers. 

Walker,  a  Vietnam  veteran  with  a  50  per- 
cent disability  pension,  had  been  living  in 
Guadalajara  since  November  1983  while 
working  on  a  novel.  The  book  Included  a 
subplot  about  smuggling  cocaine  from 
^'exlco  to  the  United  States,  and  a  folder 
was  found  among  his  belongings  containing 
clippings  and  notes  about  the  Mexican  drug 
trade. 

Several  sources  suggested  that  Walker,  a 
former  Journalist,  may  have  gone  to  La  Lan- 
gosta  to  gather  information  about  what  a 
reputed  drug  kingpin's  restaxirant  looked 
like. 

Radelat.  who  had  known  Walker  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  visiting  Guadalajara  to 
check  out  the  dental  school.  He  had  attend- 
ed dental  school  in  Monterrey.  Mexico,  from 
1980  to  1982  and  was  considering  resuming 


his  studies  in  Guadalajara.  He  was  staying 
at  Walker's  apartment,  and  the  two  of  them 
had  made  a  trip  to  the  resort  of  Puerto  E^- 
condido  in  early  January. 

Radelat  had  been  working  for  his  father,  a 
family  practitioner,  as  a  laboratory  techni- 
cian since  dropping  out  of  the  Monterrey 
dental  school.  He  had  left  that  school  be- 
cause he  had  run  out  of  money  to  pay  his 
tuition  and  would  not  allow  his  family  to 
pay  it.  according  to  his  father. 

An  acquaintance  who  asked  to  remain 
anonymous  said  that  Radelat.  who  was 
single,  had  partied  heavily  and  boasted  to 
friends  about  his  drug  use.  Radelat's  father 
acknowledged  that  his  son  once  had  a  drink- 
ing problem,  but  denied  strongly  that  he 
used  drugs. 

If  Walker  had  been  asking  questions 
about  the  drug  trade  around  Guadalajara, 
and  if  Radelat  was  using  narcotics.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  two  might  have  been  mistak- 
en for  DEA  agents.  They  also  frequented  a 
hamburger  Joint  called  Uncle  Sam's  Kitch- 
en that  was  a  favorite  of  U.S.  Consulate  em- 
ployes. 

"I  think  that  John  very  Innocently  stum- 
bled Into  a  set  of  circumstances  that  made 
him  appear  to  be  a  DEA  informer,"  Eve 
Walker  said. 


DR.  BELDING  SCRIBNER- 
FATHER  OP  RENAL  DIALYSIS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  25 
years  ago.  Dr.  Belding  Scrlbner,  head 
of  the  Division  of  Nephrology  at  the 
University  of  Washington;  Dr.  David 
Dillard.  a  vascular  surgeon;  and  Mr. 
Wayne  Quinton.  a  medical  engineer, 
inserted  a  small  length  of  bent  Teflon 
tubing  in  the  forearm  of  Clyde  Shields 
of  Seattle.  The  Teflon  device,  which 
became  known  as  the  Scribner  shimt, 
first  m&Ae  possible  the  long-term 
treatment  of  patients  with  chronic 
Iddney  failure  by  use  of  the  artificial 
kidney.  Mr.  Shields  was  the  first  pa- 
tient in  the  world  to  be  so  treated,  he 
then  lived  for  11  years,  was  able  to 
return  to  work  and  to  his  family,  and 
later  was  trained  to  do  his  own  dialysis 
at  home.  Of  the  six  patients  who  start- 
ed treatment  in  Seattle  between  1960 
and  1962.  three  are  still  alive,  two  fol- 
lowing transplantation  after  many 
years  on  dialysis,  and  the  third  is  now 
in  his  23d  year  on  dialysis. 

In  1985  artificial  kidney  dialysis  is 
taken  for  granted  throughout  the 
Western  World.  In  the  United  States 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Medicare  End-Stage  Renal  Disease 
Program,  pays  the  majority  of  the 
costs  of  treatment  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  American  citizens  with 
chronic  kidney  failures.  More  than 
70,000  patients  are  on  dialysis,  and 
more  than  6,000  kidney  transplants 
are  done  In  the  United  States  every 
year.  Around  the  rest  of  the  world 
there  are  another  150.000  patients 
alive  on  dialysis.  It  is  not  widely  appre- 
ciated, though,  how  much  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  kidney  disease  owes  to 
the  vision  of  Dr.  Scribner.  In  addition 
to  improving  the  shunt  over  the  next 
few  years,  he  and  his  colleagues  de- 
scribed many  of  the  complications  of 


dialysis  and  their  treatment,  and  de- 
veloped the  prototype  of  the  single-pa- 
tient automated  dialysis  machines 
which  are  in  worldwide  use  today. 
They  also  developed  the  technique  of 
peritoneal  dialysis,  and  made  many 
contributions  to  both  the  science  and 
art  of  dialysis. 

Treatment  of  chronic  renal  failure 
raised  great  controversy  in  the  early 
1960's.  The  new  technology  was  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  for  several 
years  most  kidney  specialists  remained 
skeptical  about  its  usefulness.  Even  in 
Seattle  there  was  insufficient  money 
to  treat  all  patients  in  need,  and  so  pa- 
tient selection  was  carried  out  by  an 
anonymous  committee  of  citizens.  Be- 
cause of  these  concerns  about  financ- 
ing. Dr.  Scribner  and  his  coworkers  es- 
tablished an  out-of -hospital,  communi- 
ty dialysis  center  in  Seattle  in  1962,  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  patients  with 
kidney  failure.  This  center,  the  North- 
west Kidney  Center,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  development  of  dialysis  units 
aroimd  the  world. 

Dr.  Scribner  and  his  team  also  pro- 
moted home  dialysis  as  an  alternative 
treatment,  which  was  found  to  be  ben- 
eficial and  less  costly  for  many  pa- 
tients with  kidney  failure.  In  addition, 
at  Dr.  Scribner's  urging.  Senators 
Jackson  and  Magnuson  introduced 
Federal  legislation  to  help  underwrite 
dialysis  for  people  with  end-stage 
kidney  disease.  Their  efforts  led  to  a 
provision  in  Public  Law  92-503,  in 
1972,  which  made  kidney  disease  the 
only  categorical  disease  paid  for 
through  the  Medicare  Program. 

Few  have  the  chance  to  change  med- 
ical science  so  dramatically,  and  to 
save  lives  on  such  a  wide  scale  as  has 
Dr.  Scribner  with  the  development  of 
the  Scribner  shunt  and  Itidney  dialy- 
sis. The  Northwest  Kidney  Center,  the 
Northwest  Kidney  Foundation,  and 
the  University  of  Washington  are 
sponsoring  a  scientific  meeting  in  Se- 
attle on  May  9  and  10  to  celebrate  25 
years  of  chronic  dialysis,  suid  to  honor 
the  man  behind  many  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  artificial  kidney 
treatment.  Dr.  Belding  H.  Scribner. 

I  join  my  friends  back  tn  Washing- 
ton State  in  commending  Dr.  Scribner. 
his  colleagues,  and  the  institutions 
that  have  supported  the  pioneering 
work  in  long-term  treatment  of  kidney 
disease.  They  have  done  a  world  of 
good,  and  deserve  our  thanks  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  the  development 
of  the  Scribner  shunt. 


their  profits  in  our  communities.  The 
spirit  of  their  operations  is  friendly, 
attentive,  and  efficient. 

During  this  week,  which  has  been 
proclaimed  "Small  Business  Week",  an 
individual  from  each  State  is  being 
honored  as  the  "State  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year".  I  would  like  to 
personally  congratulate  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  Florida's  recipient.  Judith  H. 
Kaplan  of  Ocala,  PL.  Mrs.  Kaplan  is 
president  of  Action  Packets,  Inc.  one 
of  the  country's  major  wholesalers  of 
space  theme-related,  scientific,  and 
education  products.  Mrs.  Kaplan  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  successful  entrepre- 
neur. Due  to  her  astute  business  sense 
and  the  savvy  business  course  she  has 
set  for  her  company.  Action  Packets 
has  developed  from  a  small  basement 
operation  into  a  large  and  continually 
expanding  business. 

Mrs.  Kaplan  is  a  fine  citizen  of  the 
Ocala  community  and  has  selflessly 
dedicated  much  of  her  time  and 
energy  to  enhancing  the  status  of 
women.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  her 
accomplishments  and  dedication  and 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
her  for  being  an  outstanding  example 
to  both  young  women  and  men  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 


Business  History  Review,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Advisory 
Board  for  NASA.  Other  books  he  has 
authored  include  "Regulation  in  Per- 
spective," an  essay  collection,  and 
"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Power  Fight." 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  slncerest 
congratulations  to  my  friend,  Tom 
McCraw,  for  this  very  deserved  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDITH  KAPLAN- 
RECIPIENT  OF  THE  STATE 
SMALL  BUSINESSPERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR  FOR  FLORIDA 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businesses  of  our  Nation  are  a 
vital  force  in  our  economy.  They  pro- 
vide jobs  for  our  citizens  and  reinvest 


THE  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  HIS- 
TORY AWARDED  TO  THOMAS 
McCRAW 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  recent  accomplishments 
of  a  very  talented  scholar  and  friend. 
Dr.  Thomas  K.  McCraw.  Dr.  McCraw 
recently  received  the  1985  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  history  for  his  latest 
l)ook,"Prophets  of  Regulation." 

"Prophets  of  Regulation"  mixes  po- 
litical history,  economic  theory  and  bi- 
ography to  chronicle  American  regula- 
tory policy  since  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  The  New  York  Times 
has  described  the  work  as  "sophisticat- 
ed and  accessible."  Dr.  McCraw  ex- 
plores in  a  meaningful  way  a  number 
of  significant  issues  concerning  the 
Federal  regulatory  process,  such  as  its 
role  in  serving  the  "public  interest" 
and  the  influence  that  "regulated  in- 
terests" have  had  on  regulatory  agen- 
cies. His  emphasis  on  these  and  other 
issues  makes  his  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning book  important  reading  for  aU  of 
us. 

Dr.  McCraw  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  for  4  years  and  did  graduate 
work  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  1970,  he  received  his 
doctorate,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
history  department  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  In  1976,  he  joined 
the  faculty  at  Harvard,  where  he  cur- 
rently is  a  professor  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Harvard  Biisiness  Review  and  the 


INTOLERABLE  PAY  CUT  AT  THE 
ICC 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
more  than  900  employees  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  re- 
ceive their  first  paychecks  reflecting  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  their  salaries. 
For  these  workers — many  of  whom  are 
Virginians,  many  of  whom  have  mort- 
gages to  pay  and  families  to  care  for— 
this  pay  cut  is  intolerable. 

This  drastic  reduction  Is  the  result 
of  an  ongoing  dispute  concerning  the 
ICC.  Last  year,  the  administration  re- 
quested $5.39  million  to  fund  the  ICC. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  a  higher  level  of  $54.4 
million.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  only  $48 
million. 

The  difference  between  these  figures 
was  not  resolved  until  last  October 
12— after  the  fiscal  year  had  already 
begim.  The  continuing  resolution  con- 
tained the  Senate's  reconunendation 
of  $48  million.  That  figure  was  $6  mil- 
lion below  the  administration  request, 
suid  $8.5  million  less  than  the  Commis- 
sion spent  in  fiscal  1984. 

The  ICC  was  forced  to  make  critical 
budgetary  decisions,  and  make  them 
quickly,  the  Commission  placed  an  im- 
mediate freeze  on  hiring,  and  notified 
a  number  of  employees  in  December 
of  last  year  that  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  agency.  Over  the  past  6 
months,  more  than  100  workers  have 
left  the  ICC. 

An  emergency  plan  went  into  effect 
at  the  ICC  2  weeks  ago.  It  requires 
that  every  employee  be  furloughed  for 
1  day  per  week  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  result  is  a  20-per- 
cent pay  cut  for  every  ICC  worker,  and 
the  first  of  those  reduced  checks  will 
be  delivered  today. 

Throughout  this  episode,  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  suffered  most  have 
been  the  rank-and-file  employees  of 
the  ICC.  They  have  seen  coworkers  re- 
leased from  their  jotw.  They  have  seen 
their  own  pay  cut  by  20  percent.  They 
have  seen  all  of  this  result  from  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 

Their  morale  cannot  help  but  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Their  productivity 
cannot  help  but  decline,  as  employees 
work  fewer  days  and  as  some  seek  to 
leave  the  ICC  for  other  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
employees  of  the  ICC  should  be  pun- 


ished any  further.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
will  approve  a  supplemental  request 
for  the  ICC  at  least  equal  to  the  $3.15 
million  approved  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation. If  the  Senate  committee  does 
not  do  so.  It  Is  my  Intention— together 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Danforth— to  amend  the 
forthcoming  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  to  provide  at  least  that 
amount  for  employees'  salaries  at  the 
ICC. 

This  figure  is  less  than  the  ICC's 
original  supplemental  request  of  $4.4 
million,  which  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  already  ap- 
proved. But  it  is  the  minimum  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  additional  fur- 
loughs by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Reese  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
ICC,  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
cannot  discontinue  the  furloughs 
without  a  supplemental  appropriation 
In  hand,  or  some  clear  signal  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  enough  funds 
will  be  forthcoming.  In  the  days 
ahead,  I  will  work  vigorously  with  Sen- 
ator Daittorth  to  send  that  signal  by 
gathering  commitments  from  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  to  support  pay- 
ment of  salaries  at  the  ICC. 

Senators  Dakforth,  Sahbanes,  Pack- 
wood,  and  Goldwater  have  already 
indicated  their  willingness  to  support 
this  proposal,  and  I  commend  them 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  belea- 
guered workers  at  the  ICC.  I  urge  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
support  of  this  measure  and  to  remedy 
this  outrageous  situation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Triblb  for 
his  leadership  and  compassion.  The 
funding  situation  at  the  ICC  Is  uncon- 
scionable. It  is  my  intention  to  help 
and  support  Senator  Trible  In  his  ef- 
forts. 

We  are  on  the  floor  today  discussing 
ways  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  am  cooperating  In  every  way  I 
can  with  the  President,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  But,  frankly,  this  issue— the 
fact  that  Federal  employees,  just  like 
the  ones  who  work  for  you  and  me,  are 
being  forced  to  make  a  heavy  financial 
sacrifice  that  Is  the  result  of  nothing 
over  which  they  had  any  control- 
deeply  troubles  me.  It  is  not  fair  to 
them.  It  is  not  fair  to  their  families. 
These  are  people  who  have  children  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  send  to  school.  They 
have  mortgages.  We  are  playing  with 
their  lives.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
this  of  them.  No  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  operating  this 
way. 

It  is  irrelevant  to  me  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today.  I  don't  want  to 
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dtaeuaB  the  charsM  and  counter- 
charge. I  have  concerns  with  the  ICC. 
I  have  criticized  the  Commission  for 
its  lack  of  responsiveness  to  shipper 
complaints.  I  am  deeply  distressed 
that  the  ICC  has  apparently  decided 
to  undertake  a  study  of  issues  related 
to  the  Conrail  sale.  The  Northeast 
RaU  Services  Act  of  1981  [NERSA] 
specifically  exempts  the  ICC  from  any 
aspect  of  the  Conrail  sale  altogether, 
and  this  study  will  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  delay  and  thwart  the  sale 
of  Conrail.  But.  I  do  not  fault  the  em- 
ployees of  the  agency.  To  allow  these 
furloughs  to  continue  through  con- 
gressional neglect  would  be  reprehen- 
sible. 

Moreover,  not  only  has  the  furlough 
situation  had  an  effect  on  staff 
morale,  the  ICC  is  also  in  danger  of 
missing  statutory  deadlines  due  to 
staffing  problems.  This,  too,  deeply 
concerns  me.  Last  year  I  Introduced  a 
resolution  recommending  that  the 
Commission  take  action  in  a  number 
of  areas  which  would  provide  relief  to 
shippers  under  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 
The  Commission  has  set  In  motion 
proceedings  to  address  some  of  my  and 
others'  concerns.  However,  with  the 
Commission  only  80-percent  effective, 
there  could  be  delays  in  these  proceed- 
ings. This  agency  needs  to  be  at  full 
capacity,  and  it  needs  to  be  at  full  ca- 
pacity now. 

Senator  Tublc  wants  to  get  this  re- 
solved. I  Join  with  him.  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  that  this  Is  a  top  prior- 
ity for  me. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  EKDLE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1086,  1987.  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

Abdnor  Admendment  No.  56  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  43.  as  amended),  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  amount  of  non- 
farm  income  that  can  be  offset  by  tax  losses 
from  farming  should  be  limited  and  that 
revenues  derived  should  be  used  to  reduce 
Individual  tax  rates. 


AMBnUfKHT  MO.  ■• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No. 
56,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
amount  of  nonfarm  Income  that  can 
be  offset  by  tax  losses  from  farming 
should  be  limited  and  revenues  derived 
should  be  used  to  reduce  individual 
income  tax  rates. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  I 
offered  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
goal  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
and  again  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
My  bill,  S.  244,  would  accomplish  the 
purpose  which  this  resolution  address- 
es. I  have  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  my  proposal  from  farmers, 
ranchers,  agribusinesses,  soil  conserva- 
tion groups  and  districts,  and  other 
concerned  citizens.  Additionally,  I 
have  received  strong  support  from 
Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Union,  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  Movement,  National 
Farmers  Organization.  Grange, 
Women  Involved  in  Farm  Economics 
[WIFE],  and  other  groups  both  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  and  from 
across  the  Nation.  The  National  Gov- 
ernors Association  also  has  endorsed 
the  concepts  embodied  in  my  bill. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  close  a  glaring  tax  loophole 
which  is  aggravating  our  festering 
farm  problems. 

Under  our  current  Tax  Code,  bona 
fide  farmers  and  ranchers  must  com- 
pete with  so-called  gentlemen  farmers 
who  are  more  interested  in  farming 
the  Tax  Code  than  in  producing  food 
and  fiber.  These  so-called  farmers  and 
ranchers  compete  with  the  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  America  for 
farm  and  ranch  land,  add  to  our  sur- 
plus production  problems,  and  some- 
times farm  fragile  or  marginal  lands, 
thus  aiggravating  our  soil  and  water 
conservation  problems. 

In  addition  to  helping  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers,  my  bill  would 
make  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
the  goal  of  closing  a  tax  loophole  so 
that  individual  income  tax  rates  can 
be  reduced  and  to  assure  that  full- 
time,  family-size  farm  operators  will 
not  be  disadvantaged  by  unfair  compe- 
tition from  high-income  taxpayers 
with  substantial  nonfarm  income. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
has  estimated  a  revenue  gain  to  the 
Treasury  of  approximately  $2.6  billion 
for  the  fiscal  years  1985-87  from  my 
bill.  That  amount  is  great  by  any  cal- 
culation or  analysis  and  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  as  we  try  to  reduce 
individual  Income  tax  rates  or  cut  the 
deficit  in  order  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  decrease  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
As  my  fellow  farm  State  colleagues  are 
aware,  high  Interest  rates  are  crippling 


most  farmers  and  forcing  many  to 
enter  into  bankruptcy  or  to  abandon 
the  land  which  has  been  in  their 
family  for  generations.  Additionally, 
our  huge  budget  deficit  has  forced  the 
dollar  to  record-high  levels,  thus 
making  our  agricultural  exports  non- 
competitive in  world  markets. 

The  current  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  gentlemen  farmers  is  not 
gentleman-like  at  all.  It  is  out-and-out 
robbery  and  it  should  be  stopped.  It  is 
a  crime  that  our  Federal  tax  laws 
allow  wealthy  individuals  with  large 
incomes  to  shelter  thousands  of  dol- 
lars with  farm  lostles.  Furthermore,  It 
Is  a  social  embarrassment  that  our  tax 
laws  encourage  these  Investors  to 
enter  into  direct  competition  with 
bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers. 

For  years,  politicians  have  stated 
that  they  are  trying  to  save  the  family 
farm  and  Congress  has  made  attempts 
to  do  so.  But,  in  actuality,  these  same 
politicians  have  led  to  the  demise  of 
the  family  farm  since  they  have  cre- 
ated and  ignored  a  tax  loophole  which 
has  placed  wealthy  individuals  with 
large  amounts  of  off-farm  Income  in 
direct  competition  with  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

In  a  recent  study  of  1976  farm 
income  tax  returns,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  identified  12,000  returns 
which  reported  farm  losses  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  These  same  returns  showed 
an  average  off-farm  income  of  over 
$122,000.  After  deducting  an  average 
of  over  $104,000  in  farm  losses,  these 
12,0CC  so-called  farmers  paid  taxes  on 
an  average  adjusted  gross  income  of 
Just  $16,362. 

IRS  found  another  24,000  tax  re- 
turns which  recorded  farm  losses  in 
the  range  of  $25,000  to  $50,000.  These 
so-called  farmers  had  an  average  off- 
farm  income  of  almost  $52,000  and, 
after  deducting  average  farm  losses  of 
$34,000,  paid  taxes  on  an  average  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  only  $17,366. 

Mr.  President,  tax  abuse  must  be 
stopped  and  our  Nation's  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers  must  be  relieved 
of  the  unfair  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
unethical  competition  of  the  tax-loss 
farmer.  My  resolution  would  call  upon 
Congress  to  take  action  to  relieve 
farmers  of  this  burden  and  would  con- 
tribute at  least  $2.6  billion  in  revenues 
which  could  t>e  used  to  lower  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  and  to  assure 
that  full-time,  family-size  farm  opera- 
tors will  not  be  disadvEuitaged  by 
unfair  competition  from  high-income 
taxpayers  with  substantial  nonfarm 
income. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  much,  much  needed.  It  is 
simply  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion speaking  to  the  problem.  Hopeful- 
ly at  a  later  period  as  the  Congress  de- 
liberates tax  simplification,  or  some 
kind  of  tax  reform,  we  will  take  action 
on   this   subject.   As   we   stand   here 


today— all  of  us  so  concerned  about 
the  situation  out  in  the  Farm  Belt, 
aware  that  many  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy— my  resolution  would  Im- 
prove the  farm  sector  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  any  farm  program  which 
we  might  write  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  And  it  is  Just  as  necessary 
as  the  farm  program  itself.  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  of  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bektsen]  and  15  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkir]. 
Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuREiTBERGKR).  The  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
still  have  the  floor,  or  does  he  have 

the  time?  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  time  under  the 
designation  of  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Fifteen  minutes,  Mr. 

President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct:  it  is  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  in  fact  we  do  have  to  limit 
deductions  of  farm  losses  from  non- 
farm  income.  However,  I  have  some 
real  concerns  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  proposed  this.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  him  to  respond  to  some  questions 
on  his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  the  Senator 
could  tell  me,  what  the  revenue  esti- 
mates are  that  he  is  assuming;  how 
much  revenue  does  he  assuibe  he 
would  get  for  the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  estimated  it  would 
amount  to  $2.6  billion  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  assume  the  specifics  of  S. 
244,  which  is  the  Senator's  bill? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  amendment 
simply  speaks  to  the  subject  matter. 
We  cannot  direct  the  tax  committee  to 
do  any  such  thing  other  than  a  sense 
of  the  Congress.  I  could  not  make  a 
minor  change  even  if  I  wanted  because 
I  would  be  directing  the  tax  committee 
to  do  certain  things  that  this  budget 
resolution  does  not  have  the  right  to 
do. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  say  that  by 
limiting  this,  as  I  understand  it.  to 
about  $24,800  a  year  there  is  no  upper 
limit?  In  other  words,  no  matter  how 
much  income  a  person  made  off  the 
farm  they  would  still  be  able  to  deduct 
the  farm  loss,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  correct,  yes. 


Bflr.  HARKIN.  I  have  two  problems 
with  the  Senator's  amendment.  First 
of  all.  I  do  agree  that  we  ought  to 
close  this  loophole,  and  we  attempted 
to  close  agricultural  tax  shelter  loop- 
holes in  the  1984  Tax  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  loopholes  were  left. 
We  tightened  up  on  some  of  the  provi- 
sions, but  we  did  not  do  it  completely. 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  I 
hope  that  he  will  consider  modifying 
his  amendment  so  that  rather  than 
Just  reducing  tax  rates,  we  would  take 
some  of  the  revenue  enhancement  and 
put  It  back  into  function  350,  which  is 
agriculture,  and  function  to  restore 
300.  conservation  funds. 

Now.  I  might  point  out  to  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  that  I  have 
some  preliminary  estimates  on  his 
amendment,  and  he  is  correct  that  it 
would  save  about  $2.6  billion  over 
those  3  years. 

But  the  average  dollars  saved  per 
taxpayer  per  year  would  be  about 
$6.10  under  the  Senator's  amendment. 
The  average  Iowa  taxpayer  paid  $1,751 
in  taxes  in  1982  and  the  average  South 
Dakote  taxpayer  paid  $1,337,  so  the 
$6.10  isn't  really  that  much.  However, 
if  this  money  raised  under  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota's  proposal  were 
dedicated  to  agriculture  programs,  it 
would  equal  $2,275  per  working  farm 
over  a  3-year  period  of  time.  Now,  that 
is  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  So  I 
hope  perhaps  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  take 
the  savings  which  would  result  and 
put  the  funds  back  into  functions  350 
and  300,  for  agriculture  and  soil  con- 
servation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  consid- 
er modif  jring  his  amendment  to  do  Just 
that. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Let  me  read  my 
amendment: 

•  •  •  It  is  further  assumed  that  revenues 
derived  from  enactment  of  such  legislation 
be  used  to  reduce  Individual  Income  tax 
rates  and  to  assure  that  full-time,  family- 
size  farm  operators  will  not  be  disadvan- 
taged by  unfair  competition  from  high- 
income  taxpayers  with  substantial  nonfarm 
income. 

No.  1.  we  do  not  even  have  any  dol- 
lars at  this  point  to  put  into  any  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate, 
asking  the  Finance  Committee  to  take 
some  action  on  this  problem. 

I  carmot  disagree  with  the  Senator. 
Originally,  my  intent  In  my  bill  was  to 
place  half  of  the  revenue  into  the  loan 
program  for  young  farmers  starting 
out. 

Overall,  our  No.  1  concern  of  farm- 
ers and  everyone  else  in  this  Nation  is 
to  get  our  fiscal  house  In  order,  which 
would  do  more  good  for  the  farmer 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  point  out  that  there 
is  no  deficit  reduction  imder  either  my 
proposal  or  the  Senator's  proposal. 
The  Senator  says  that  he  will  use  it  to 
reduce  individual  tax  rates,  so  there 


will  not  be  any  deficit  reduction  under 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  am  saying  that  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  deficit  reduction,  let  us  put  it 
into  agriculture,  where  it  is  needed. 

My  second  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  leaves  a  loophole  big 
enough  to  drive  a  Mack  truck  through. 

Let  us  say  we  have  several  individ- 
uals making  $100,000  each,  and  they 
decide  to  form  a  sjmdicate  or  partner- 
ship. They  can  each  take  that  farm 
loss  of  about  $24,800  a  year. 

I  propose  to  limit  farm  losses  on 
nonfarm  income  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  Senator  has.  the  national 
median  income  of  about  $24,800,  and 
then  to  phase  out  the  deduction  at  a 
certain  point.  At  roughly  $75,000  per 
year,  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  take 
those  farm  losses  off  their  nonfarm 
income. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
our  smaller  family  farmers  who  need 
some  off-farm  income,  or  people  Just 
beginning  to  farm,  who  are  working  in 
the  cities  and  farming  on  the  side,  not 
be  penalized,  because  they  need  the 
off-farm  income  with  which  to  start 
and  to  stabilize  their  farm  enterprise. 
So  I  think  there  should  be  some 
limit— say.  around  $24,000  or  $25,000. 

If  we  leave  this  loophole  in  there, 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  speculators  a 
making  $100,000  or  more  a  year  will 
still  be  able  to  form  their  partnerships 
and  corporations  and  take  this  deduc- 
tion off  their  nonfarm  income,  which 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  away 
from.  I  have  an  amendment,  which  I 
had  planned  to  offer  to  the  budget  res- 
olution—and I  still  might,  depending 
upon  the  outcome  of  this  amend- 
ment—which would  completely  elimi- 
nate the  loophole.  While  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  raise  $2,^6  billion,  mine 
would  raise  $6.2  billion  over  the  3 
years.  And,  rather  than  reducing  every 
taxpayer's  rate,  my  amendment  would 
give  back  approximately  $5,000  i>er 
farm  over  the  3  years,  1986-88. 

What  I  am  talking  about  does  not 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
does  not  reduce  the  deficit,  either.  So 
there  is  no  deficit  impact. 

Again,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  this  question:  If,  in  fact,  the 
Senator  is  using  the  $2.6  billion  saving 
he  is  talking  about  to  reduce  individ- 
ual rates,  how  can  there  be  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  deficit? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  We  conform  this  to 
the  rules.  We  had  the  expertise  of  the 
legislative  counsels  who  put  this  to- 
gether. 

The  original  intent  was  to  go  to  the 
deficit.  They  told  us  It  would  have  to 
go  this  route. 

I  think  we  have  gone  far  more  in 
detail  than  has  the  Senator.  He  obvi- 
ously is  questioning  the  experts  of  the 
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Joint  Committee  on  T&xatlon.  We 
went  into  the  full  amount. 

If  the  Senator  is  so  concerned  atwut 
all  the  little  details,  he  can  mess  up 
our  chances  of  addressing  the  issue. 
The  committee  will  write  it.  I  suggest 
that  he  go  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  talk  about  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
losses,  and  I  think  that  will  take  care 
of  it.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  Is  trying  to 
do.  Here  is  a  loophole  affecting  agri- 
culture, and  he  wants  to  close  it  and 
let  the  Finance  Committee  work  out 
the  details.  Let  us  not  try  to  mix  it  up 
with  the  budget  dollars  and  facts  that 
do  not  exist. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  We  have  talked  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  with  re- 
spect to  this.  The  figures  I  have  used 
come  from  that  committee.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  people  we  talked  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  loophole,  if  we  do 
not  put  an  upper  limit  on  how  much 
people  are  allowed  to  deduct  from 
their  nonf  arm  income. 

I  agree  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However.  No.  1.  it  leaves  a  tremendous 
loophole,  in  that  very  wealthy  people 
can  still  use  this  kind  of  schedule  F, 
farm  loss  to  compete  unfairly  with  our 
family  farmers. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  does  nothing  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  because  it  is  used  to 
reduce  individual  income  tax  rates. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that 
with  an  amendment  that  would  be  ba- 
sically along  the  lines  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  which  would  have  an 
upper-income  limit— in  other  words, 
saying  that  above  a  certain  figure, 
twice  the  national  median  income. 
above  about  $50,000  a  year  nonfarm 
income— you  wotild  start  to  phase  out 
that  $24,800.  It  would  be  scaled  down, 
the  more  income  you  had  from  your 
nonfarm  income  the  less  you  could 
deduct.  I  believe  that  would  close  that 
loophole. 

Also,  since  we  are  not  reducing  the 
deficit  here,  anyway.  I  suggest  that  we 
take  that  money  and  put  it  into  func- 
tion 350  and  fimction  300— where  the 
money  is  needed  for  farm  programs — 
and  not  in  reducing  individual's  tax 
rate  by  about  $6.10  a  year,  as  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  do.  I  do  not 
think  $6  per  person  would  have  much 
effect,  but  it  would  have  great  effect  if 
we  were  to  take  the  money  from  this 
loophole  and  put  it  back  into  agricul- 
ture. 

So  again  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  think  about  modifying  his 
amendment,  not  Just  to  reduce  individ- 
ual tax  rates  but  also  to  take  that 
saving— and  I  would  be  willing  to  com- 
promise—and put  It  back  into  function 
350.  which  is  the  agricultural  function, 
and  function  300.  which  includes  soil 
conservation.  Would  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment  to  do  that? 


Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  concern.  I  think  our  intent  is 
the  same:  to  help  the  farmers  and  to 
put  the  money  to  good  use.  I  point  out 
that  at  this  point  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  put  anywhere.  This  is  just  a 
concept.  When  the  time  comes,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  work  on  that  sort  of  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  the  rule  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  the  authority  to  take 
care  of  problems  such  as  the  Senator 
is  suggesting,  of  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  revenue  saving.  That  can 
be  handled  in  its  appropriate  time.  We 
do  not  need  to  set  that  out  now. 

With  respect  to  the  other  situation 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  talking 
about— a  young  couple  trying  to  work 
a  farm— if  they  make  over,  say. 
$24,000,  they  cannot  be  spending 
much  time  on  the  farm,  and  it  caiuiot 
be  much  of  a  farm  to  have  that  great  a 
loss. 

We  are  exaggerating  the  problem 
here.  This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
concept,  and  it  would  do  exactly  what 
we  both  want  to  do.  After  adopting  my 
amendment  now,  we  next  can  go  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  make  it 
more  complicated  and  more  difficult. 
The  purpose  is  set  out  here  in  a  simple 
manner.  We  both  want  the  same 
thing.  We  can  go  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee together. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  this  amend- 
ment through  and  then  get  legislation 
to  correspond  with  it  in  the  direction 
wc  w&nt 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  my 
friend.  Senator  Abdnor,  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  I  have  found  him  a  very  valu- 
able member,  and  I  am  often  in  agree- 
ment with  him  there.  But  in  this  in- 
stance. I  am  in  substantial  disagree- 
ment. 

I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm,  as  I 
suppose  he  was,  and  I  know  that  farm- 
ers are  in  real  trouble. 

I  look  at  the  number  of  foreclosures 
taking  place  on  farms  today.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  real  acceleration  in  fore- 
closures, a  further  drop  in  land  values 
for  farmers,  and  more  country  banks 
in  trouble,  then  you  pass  legislation 
that  does  this  type  of  thing. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  continuing 
input  of  buyers  into  farming,  then  you 
are  going  to  see  a  further  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  farms. 

I  am  ssrmpathetic  at  getting  to  what 
Senator  Abonor  is  discussing.  Full- 
time farmers  should  not  have  to  t>e 
burdened  by  unfair  competition 
brought  about  by  the  tax  laws. 

But  we  have  gone  a  long  way  In  the 
Fin  Jice  Committee  to  strengthen  the 
tax  laws  on  hobby  farming,  and  that  is 
something  that  is  really  worked  on  by 


the  IRS.  they  have  a  task  force  that 
works  at  that  and  examines  it  very 
carefully. 

As  a  good  example,  last  year  Con- 
gress shut  down  some  of  the  cattle- 
feeding  tax  shelters  that  we  have  all 
been  reading  about  where  we  found 
where  the  promoters  have  been 
stretching  the  tax  laws  far  beyond  the 
congressional  intent  and  had  been  of- 
fering investors  large  deductions  with 
minimal  risk.  That  should  not  have 
been  taking  place,  and  we  put  a  stop  to 
it. 

But  I  am  really  troubled  by  a  gener- 
al rule  that  limits  deductions  of  farm 
losses.  As  I  understand  that  proposal, 
the  deduction  would  t>e  the  median 
family  income,  about  $24,000  current- 
ly. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
under  the  tax  laws  as  they  now  stand 
taxpayers  do  not  make  any  distinction 
among  different  activities.  An  individ- 
ual taxpayer  essentially  lumps  all  of 
his  income  together  and  pays  a  tax  on 
that  aggregate  amount.  That  is  the 
way  it  works,  whether  he  is  in  farming 
or  any  other  kind  of  activity. 

This  would  strike  out  into  a  new 
area  for  taxpayers  to  have  to  separate 
different  activities  and  deal  differently 
with  the  different  activities,  and  that 
is  essentially  what  the  Abdnor  amend- 
ment calls  for.  That  would  Introduce  a 
whole  new  wrinkle  of  complexity  into 
the  Tax  Code. 

But  more  than  that,  you  have  to  re- 
alize we  are  talking  about  a  problem 
that  cuts  across  every  type  of  enter- 
prise, every  type  of  business.  If  I  went 
out  and  started  an  electronics  compa- 
ny, for  example,  you  can  bet  that  I  am 
going  to  have  losses  those  first  few 
years;  a  hardware  store,  a  restaurant, 
whatever  you  start  you  are  not  going 
to  make  any  money  the  first  year 
unless  it  is  a  very  exceptional  situa- 
tion. 

Now,  under  the  rationale  the  Abdnor 
amendment,  the  losses  of  my  electron- 
ics venture  would  be  viewed  as  unfair 
competition  for  established  electronics 
companies  because  as  long  as  I  struc- 
ture my  business  properly  I  will  be  en- 
titled to  deduct  those  losses  against 
other  income.  And  I  should  be  able  to 
deduct  those  losses.  Suppose  I  lost 
$100,000  from  a  restaurant  venture 
but  earned  $100,000  in  other  Income. 
My  bank  account  would  be  bare  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Should  I  have  to  pay 
a  tax  in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Now.  the  same  thing  goes  for  farm- 
ing. If  I  start  a  farm,  I  would  sure 
probably  lose  money  the  first  year  and 
probably  the  year  after  that.  If  I  lose 
money  in  that  venture  and  I  earn 
money  in  another  venture,  why  should 
I  have  to  pay  a  tax  reflecting  only  my 
successful  venture? 

That  is  not  my  income.  My  income  is 
the  net  of  all  of  my  efforts,  the  losers 
as  well  as  the  winners. 
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I  would  guess  that  every  established 
Industry  would  like  to  limit  on  loss  de- 
ductions for  the  other  guy.  That  is  a 
very  effective  barrier  to  entry. 

Why  do  we  not  give  that  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  steel  industry  or  to 
the  footwear  industry  or  to  any  other 
troubled  industry?  It  would  be  a  very 
effective  anticompetitive  tool. 

As  I  said.  I  am  sure  deeply  troubled 
about  the  plight  of  farmers  today.  I 
am  still  in  that  same  boat,  and  I  stUl 
farm,  and  I  have  all  the  problems  with 
these  low  prices. 

I  have  voted  for  the  credit  package 
that  this  administration  opposed.  But 
I  would  not  like  to  see  Congress  deal 
with  the  problem  by  effectively  erect- 
ing a  barrier  to  entry  into  the  indus- 
try. 

What  is  more,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
we  have  rules  in  the  Tax  Code  to  deal 
with  hobby  farmer  problems.  Section 
183  of  the  Tax  Code  specifically  denies 
loss  deductions  to  taxpayers  who  do 
not  engage  in  business  for  profit  rea- 
sons, and  they  police  that  section  of 
the  code.  The  IRS  is  tough  on  it,  and 
they  should  be. 

So  If  a  weekend  farmer  tries  to 
deduct  his  farm  losses  but  does  not 
have  any  real,  objective  profit  motive, 
he  just  is  not  permitted  to  deduct  his 
losses. 

I  emphasize  I  am  talking  about  real, 
out-of-pocket  losses.  To  the  extent 
that  losses  are  attributable  to  tax  pref- 
erences, we  have  limits  in  the  form  of 
an  alternative  minimum  tax,  and  I 
supported  that,  and  I  think  we  should 
have  an  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
corporations,  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  need  to  tighten  that  one  up, 
that  is  certainly  something  I  would  be 
Interested  in  looking  into.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  tax  preferences  should 
not  be  used  to  an  excess. 

Not  only  would  this  measure  be  bad 
tax  policy  and  bad  for  the  country,  but 
I  think  full-time  farmers  would  end  up 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick  also. 

What  would  happen  if  you  further 
dry  up  new  investment  in  farms?  And 
that  is  where  we  are  headed  now. 

That  would  only  exacerbate  the 
slide  in  farm  land  prices  that  is  al- 
ready occurring.  More  and  more  farm 
loans  would  go  bad,  and  I  am  just  not 
prepared  to  support  legislation  that 
will  bring  about  that  kind  of  effect. 
Limiting  those  deductions  would  fur- 
ther depress  those  prices. 

That  is  a  major  problem  that  farm- 
ers and  their  lenders  are  having  right 
now  on  the  collateral  for  loans.  It  Is 
very,  very  difficult  for  active  farmers 
with  no  farm  income  to  make  major 
commitments  such  as  purchasing  land 
in  the  current  economic  environment. 

I  think  restricting  Investments 
among  industries  is  a  very  inefficient 
thing  to  do  economically,  and  I  urge 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota.  I  do  not 
t>elieve  it  will  accomplish  the  goal  he 
seeks  of  protecting  the  family  farmer. 
In  fact,  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 

This  is  not  just  a  concept;  it  has  very 
real  effects.  This  amendment  will  be 
disastrous  to  my  constituents.  By  lim- 
iting nonfarm  out  of  pocket  losses  on 
Schedule  P,  this  amendment  will  jeop- 
ardize the  ability  of  many  legitimate, 
capital  intensive  farmers. 

This  issue  is  not  appropriate  for  the 
budget  resolution.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  abuse  of  farm  tax  shelters, 
let  us  address  that  specific  abuse.  But 
let  us  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water  by  assuming  that  any 
farmer  which  has  nonfarm  losses 
greater  than  the  national  median 
family  income.  Is  not  In  farming  full 
time.  Nor  can  we  assume,  as  this 
amendment  does,  that  these  farmers 
are  unfairly  competing  with  the 
family  farm. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  support  legis- 
lation which  will  protect  the  family 
farmer  from  unfair  competition.  I  rep- 
resent the  families  In  Kentucky  which 
operate  over  101,000  farms.  But  I  have 
serious  concerns  that  what  appears  to 
be  a  good  Idea  on  Its  face  will  actually 
be  dlsasterous  to  many  farm  families. 

The  place  to  address  this  issue  is  In 
the  Finance  Committee,  with  exten- 
sive debate.  This  amendment  would 
change  a  basic  concept  in  the  Tax 
Code— that  of  aggregating  losses  and 
applying  them  against  income.  There 
are  many  family  farmers  who  depend 
upon  nonfarm  losses  to  keep  the 
family  nmning.  Spouses  who  must 
work  to  add  Income  to  the  household 
so  to  hold  on  to  that  family  farm  will 
be  penalized  if  they  happen  to  have 
reached  a  level  of  income  that  exceeds 
$24,800.  If  we  think  we  are  seeing 
bankruptcies  now  in  the  family  farm, 
just  wait  until  family  farmers  8u«  pre- 
cluded from  offsetting  losses  agdnst 
nonfarm  income,  such  as  a  spouse 
Income  as  a  schoolteacher,  or  a  nurse. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  new 
farmers,  with  large  startup  costs,  will 
be  discouraged  from  entering  farming. 
Without  the  ability  to  write  off  these 
large  costs,  they  will  face  a  great  disin- 
centive to  get  Into  farming.  With  the 
numerous  farm  foreclosures,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  those  farmers  who 
watch  their  family  farm  being  auc- 
tioned would  hope  that  someone  else 
would  take  that  land  and  continue 
farming.  I  doubt  that  will  happen  If 
new  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  write 
off  farm  losses  against  nonfarm 
Income  In  those  early  years. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota 
which  limits  the  tmiount  of  nonfarm 
Income  that  can  be  offset  by  tax  losses 
from  fanning  operations.  Limiting  the 


deduction  of  farm  losses  against  non- 
farm  income  to  the  national  median 
family  Income  is  a  necessary  step  in  as- 
suring that  family  sized  farm  opera- 
tors will  not  be  disadvantaged  in  their 
effort  to  compete  with  higher  income 
taxpayers  with  substantial  nonfarm 
Income. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  for  the 
need  to  bring  some  coordination  be- 
tween tax  policy  and  agricultural 
policy.  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  it  may  be  against  the  best 
Interests  of  American  farmers  to  have 
policies  that  encourage  further  outside 
investment  in  agriculture.  Many  of  the 
provisions  under  the  current  Tax  Code 
that  were  enacted  to  benefit  the  farm- 
ers have  Increased  the  attractiveness 
of  agriculture  to  outside  Investors. 
This  Increased  Investment  In  agricul- 
ture has  not  only  Increased  farm  pro- 
duction, it  has  increased  development 
of  marginal  farmlands  in  order  to 
obtain  the  tax  benefits  associated  with 
farming.  The  overall  health  of  our 
farm  economy  is  seriously  threatened 
by  tax  oriented  incentives  for  nonfarm 
investors,  resulting  in  excess  produc- 
tion at  a  time  or  surpluses. 

Congress  has  previously  recognized 
that  the  impact  of  differential  tax 
preferences  has  artificially  stimulated 
production  resulting  in  an  overall  low- 
ering of  commodity  prices.  As  a  result. 
Congress  repealed  rules  allowing  de- 
duction of  development  costs  for 
almond  and  citrus  groves.  My  .own 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a 
part  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  in 
1984.  and  later  dropped  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  have  limited  de- 
preciation benefits  for  single  purpose 
agricultural  buildings  such  as  dairy 
bams,  hog  facilities,  and  greenhouses. 
I  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  unintended 
competitive  advantages  created  by  our 
tax  laws  to  the  detriment  of  family 
farm  operations.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  good  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  In  seeking  a  solution  to 
these  problems. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  this 
amendment.  In  my  mind,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  tax  policy  of  the 
1970's  encouraged  hobby  farming,  re- 
sulted in  drastic  increases  In  the  price 
of  land,  and  correspondingly  Increased 
the  cost  of  production  for  legitimate 
farmers. 

I  agree  that  we  must  stop  giving  tax 
breaks  to  "gentlemen  farmers."  How- 
ever, we  have  to  do  this  In  a  maimer 
which  will  not  have  adverse  effects 
upon  legitimate,  full-time  farmers. 

I  worry  about  the  effect  this  could 
have  on  a  farm  family  In  which  both 
the  husband  and  wife  have  been 
forced  to  take  full-time  Jobs  off  the 
farm  because  of  depressed  farm  prices. 
Additionally,    as    the    Senator    from 
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Texas.  Mr.  Bentscn,  said  earlier,  this 
could  dunpen  land  prices.  Granted, 
land  prices  may  need  to  come  down, 
but  we  cannot  pull  the  rug  out. 

All  these  things  need  to  be  consid- 
ered before  we  move  to  change  tax 
policies  affecting  farming.  I  am  in  the 
process  now  of  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion. 

TAX-U>SS  PARMIHG 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Abdnor  for 
offering  this  amendment  on  tax-loss 
farming.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  legis- 
lation to  limit  the  amount  of  farm 
losses  that  can  be  deducted  from  non- 
farm  income.  The  use  of  farming  as  a 
tax  shelter  has  created  a  problem  for 
genuine  farmers  and  lost  revenue  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  farmers  and 
small  towns  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulty.  Many  look  to  changes  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  as  the  solution  to 
the  farm  crisis.  But  we  could  probably 
do  as  much  for  the  average  farmer  by 
changing  other  laws,  such  as  the  tax 
laws.  Many  tax  law  provisions  have  en- 
couraged nonfarm  interests  to  get  in- 
volved in  agriculture. 

For  example,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  hog  confinement  buildings  has 
attracted  many  nonfarm  interests  into 
hog  production.  The  actual  number  of 
hog  producers  has  declined,  while  hog 
production  has  increased. 

There  are  other  examples  of  tax 
loopholes  which  benefit  nonfarmers 
who  Invest  in  farming.  A  nonfarm  in- 
terest can  buy  a  farm,  level  it  off,  and 
perhaps  remove  existing  tree  shelter- 
belts.  The  tax  law  allows  that  investor 
to  deduct  such  expenses.  If  sin  irriga- 
tion system  is  Installed,  the  system  can 
be  depreciated.  In  effect,  the  nonfarm 
farmer  has  accumulated  three  major 
tax  writeoffs  on  this  farm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  average  family 
farmer,  living  on  and  working  his  oper- 
ation, either  could  not  afford  to  make 
these  changes,  or  would  not  generate 
enough  income  to  write  off  the  ex- 
penses. 

These  tax-loss  farmers  have  driven 
up  land  prices  in  the  late  1970's,  in- 
creased production  of  commodities 
which  are  already  in  surplus,  and 
broken  up  land  which  should  never 
have  been  plowed.  The  inflated  land 
prices  made  land  unaffordable  for  the 
average  farmer  and,  in  many  cases, 
caused  farmers  to  purchase  land  at  a 
price  which  could  never  pay  for  itself. 
Now,  with  farmland  values  declining, 
many  of  these  true  farmers  are  in  seri- 
ous financial  trouble.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  surplus  commodities  has 
further  depressed  farm  prices  and  re- 
sulted in  the  need  for  increased  Feder- 
al expenditures  on  farm  programs. 

Also,  the  tax-loss  farmers  broke  up 
large  sections  of  fragile  prairie  land 
which  should  not  have  been  plowed. 
Much  of  this  ground  was  planted  to 
wheat   to   benefit    from   Government 


programs.  This  practice  has  added 
greatly  to  the  already  critically  serious 
erosion  problem.  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering large  land  diversion  programs 
to  encourage  these  farmers  to  seed 
this  land  back  to  trees  and  grass.  In 
effect,  the  government  subsidized  the 
plowing  of  this  land— both  through 
the  tax  laws  and  through  government 
farm  programs— and  is  now  forced  to 
consider  additional  programs  and  ex- 
penditures to  remedy  the  problem  it 
created. 

For  several  years,  many  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  change  the  farm  pro- 
grams. When  we  establish  a  land  re- 
serve program,  we  will  be  paying  these 
farmers  to  return  the  land  to  the  origi- 
nal grass.  These  problems  in  tax  laws 
and  farm  programs  have,  and  will,  cost 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent  dearly. 

Finally,  tax-loss  farming  results  in  a 
tremendous  loss  of  revenue  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  A  study  of  1976  tax  re- 
turns found  that  12,000  returns  re- 
ported tax  losses  of  over  $50,000. 
Those  filing  these  returns  had  an  av- 
erage off-farm  income  of  $122,000. 
After  deducting  an  average  of  $104,000 
in  farm  losses,  these  tax-loss  farmers 
paid  an  average  income  tax  on  only 
$16,362.  Another  study  estimates  that, 
as  a  result  of  these  practices,  approxi- 
mately $2.6  billion  in  tax  revenue  will 
be  lost  between  1985  and  1987.  It  is 
time  we  closed  this  tax  loophole  and 
put  true  farmers  back  on  a  level  and 
fair  playing  field. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  urge 
support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  many 
individuals,  whom  we  would  call  week- 
end farmers  or  venture  capitalists,  are 
using  the  Tax  Code  to  shelter  non- 
farm  income  in  agricultural  invest- 
ments. I  feel  strongly  our  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers  should  not  have 
to  compete  with  individuals  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  shelter  off-farm 
income  rather  than  make  a  living  off 
of  the  land. 

The  measure  before  us  today  would 
limit  the  amount  of  off-farm  income 
which  can  be  sheltered  by  farm  losses 
to  the  national  median  household 
income,  approximately  $24,000.  Upon 
close  examination  of  the  amendment, 
I  am  concerned  that  It  could  have 
harmful  repercussions  on  many  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  we  are  trying  to 
assist. 

Many  full-time  Oklahoma  cattlemen 
and  farmers  are  incurring  substantial 
losses  from  their  agriculture  oper- 
ations. As  you  know,  this  is  not  a  prof- 
itable time  for  agriculture.  Some  of 
these  Oklahomans  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  royalty  interests  while 
others  find  it  necessary  to  hold  outside 
Jobs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  A 
farmer  or  rancher  would  be  penalized 
under  this  amendment  if  his  annual 
farm  losses  exceeded  the  threshold 
level. 


Changes  in  agriculture  tax  policy 
may  be  necessary  to  tighten  existing 
loopholes.  One  alternative  would  be  to 
tighten  existing  regulations  governing 
hobby  losses,  which  are  generally  de- 
ductible only  to  the  extent  of  hobby 
income.  Although  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  the  amendment  before  us 
today,  I  am  concerned  that  If  enacted 
it  could  result  in  unsuspected  hard- 
ships for  Oklahoma's  agricultural  in- 
terests. 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  amendment,  not  because 
the  amendment  is  not  well-intentioned 
but  because  it  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  be- 
cause it  does  nothing  to  solve  the  fun- 
damental problem  which  faces  Ameri- 
can agriculture— a  farm  income  crisis. 
We  caimot  solve  this  farm  income 
crisis  by  excluding  from  agriculture 
those  Investors  who  have  a  sincere  in- 
tention of  perpetuating  and  improving 
their  segment  of  the  industry. 

This  resolution,  a  now-binding  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  would  raise 
general  revenues  for  the  Treasury  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  farm  loss 
which  could  be  deducted  from  non- 
farm  income  for  tax  pun>08es.  The 
income  raised  from  the  deduction  limi- 
tation would  be  used  to  reduce  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers. 
While  this  approach  seems  attractive 
at  first  glance,  a  more  thorough  review 
shows  that  the  agriculture  Industry  is 
singled  out  for  a  tax  revision  when  no 
other  industry  in  America  is  affected. 
Tax  reform  is  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  debated  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  treats 
a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease.  The 
call  for  tax  reform  has  been  heard 
long  and  loud  here  in  the  Senate  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  broad-based  tax 
reform  is  certainly  needed.  However, 
by  singling  out  agriculture  as  the  only 
industry  subjected  to  a  tax  revision, 
we  can  virtually  write  off  any  signifi- 
cant and  much  needed  infusion  of  cap- 
ital into  agricuture.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  of  a  farm  income  crisis  where 
we're  search  for  ways  to  make  farming 
profitable  again,  I  just  don't  think  we 
can  afford  to  do  that.  Close  examina- 
tion of  two  Important  segments  of  the 
Kentucky  livestock  industry  show  why 
this  approach  is  an  unacceptable  way 
to  raise  tax  revenue. 

The  purebred  cattle  Industry  is  a 
perfect  example  of  this  concept.  A 
purebred  cattle  Investor  is  often  in  a 
financial  position  which  enables  him 
to  purchase  the  very  best  cattle  in  the 
breed  for  use  in  his  own  herd.  By 
doing  so,  he  can  genetically  improve 
the  breed  as  a  whole,  when  he  makes 
his  cattle  available  to  a  small  farm 
commercial  cattle  breeder.  The  entire 
cattle  industry  benefits  because  the 
small  farmer  receives  the  genetically 
superior  seedstock  without  the  accom- 
panying expense  of  high  initial  invest- 


ment. This  is  a  direct  benefit  to  small 
farmers  with  limited  capital.  I  believe 
enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
lead  to  a  decline  in  purebred  investors, 
which  wouldn't  benefit  any  part  of  the 
cattle  industry.  The  lost  revenue  from 
a  declining  cattle  market  will  more 
than  offset  any  income  generated  by 
passage  of  this  aunendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  think  it's  worth 
noting  that  the  Kentucky  horse  and 
thoroughbred  industry  is  the  second 
leading  segment  of  the  State's  agricul- 
tural industry  in  terms  of  dollars.  Over 
$750,000,000  is  generated  for  the 
State's  economy  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  jobs  are  dependent  on  a 
strong  Kentucky  equine  industry.  In 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  you'll  find  the 
world's  best  racehorses,  Mr.  President, 
and  because  of  that,  these  thor- 
oughbreds are  in  demand  the  world 
over.  It  takes  a  tremendous  capital  in- 
vestment to  develop  these  kind  of 
horses.  We  simply  cannot  withdraw 
from  Kentucky's  horse  breeders  the  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  produce  the  kind 
of  racehorse  for  which  Kentucky  is 
famous. 

Enactment  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  would  have  a  serious  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  purebred  livestock 
industry  in  Kentucky.  Purebred  cattle 
and  horse  breeders  have  traditionally 
been  the  backbone  of  their  respective 
segments  of  the  livestock  Industries. 
For  the  sake  of  the  future  vitality  of 
the  commercisil  cattle  and  horse  indus- 
tries, we  must  protect  these  purebred 
breeders  from  an  unfair  burden  of  tax- 
ation. Enactment  of  this  resolution  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President, 
there  Is  no  one  in  this  body  whose 
Judgment  I  respect  more  on  taxation 
than  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  do 
have  to  take  great  issue  with  this. 

Ironically,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
thinks  I  am  leaving  a  tremendous 
loophole  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
thinks  I  am  making  it  too  tight.  So 
maybe  I  am  just  right  somewhere  in 
between  asking  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  use  some  discretion  in  closing 
this  loophole. 

I  do  not  like  to  refer  to  it  as  a  loop- 
hole. I  guess  it  is  a  tax  shelter.  But  I 
think  it  is  one  that  is  crippling  farm- 
ing far  too  much,  one  that  has  to  be 
looked  at  very  carefully  and  resolved. 

I  come  from  rural  South  Dakota.  We 
have  a  lot  of  marginal  land.  I  wish  I 
had  some  aerial  photos  to  show  you 
the  land  that  has  been  plowed  up  out 
in  that  country  by  outsiders,  people 
who  I  truly  do  not  think  are  that  in- 
terested in  the  business  of  farming  as 
farming  really  is.  I  think  they  are 
more  interested  in  the  advantages  to 
be  found  in  the  Tax  Code. 

This  does  two  things.  Not  only  does 
it  in  some  cases  bring  land  under  culti- 
vation that  should  have  never  been 


touched,  but  it  is  also  in  a  sense  rob- 
bing our  Treasury.  You  know,  we  have 
some  preferential  rules  for  agriculture. 
We  have  rules  that  say  that  in  deter- 
mining one's  allotment,  the  acreage 
that  he  may  plant  in  those  specific 
crops  for  which  support  prices  are  at- 
tached, we  should  take  the  previous  2- 
year  planting. 

And  that  is  land  that  had  never 
come  under  the  plow  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  And  by  continuing  to  farm 
it,  after  2  years  they  can  then  end  up 
with  the  largest  wheat  allotment  of 
anyone  in  the  territory  because  they 
have  planted  100  percent.  Regardless 
of  all  the  past  years'  history  and  of 
others  who  may  have  been  in  farming 
for  50  years  and  longer  through  other 
generations  in  their  family  who  are  di- 
versified and  tried  to  farm  like  farm- 
ing should  be,  the  bona  fide  farmers 
are  taking  by  far  a  lesser  quota  of 
their  ground.  But  many  new  entrants 
are  after  the  dollars  only.  So  we  then 
qualify  for  these  great  programs. 

You  will  find  when  you  check  over 
the  payments  to  farmers,  that  a  very 
small  number  get  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  dollars  we  pay  out.  In  the  case 
that  they  show  a  loss,  it  becomes  a 
means  of  reducing  taxes  on  their  out- 
side income. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  a  figwe  that  I  was 
given  by  the  IRS.  If  the  farm  sector 
neither  paid  taxes  nor  took  deduc- 
tions, the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be 
better  off.  Farm  net  income  reported 
to  the  IRS  in  1981  amounted  to  $8.5 
billion.  Farm  net  losses  totaled  some 
$16.3  billion. 

Who  are  we  kidding?  Farm  profits 
are  only  half  as  much  as  farm  losses. 
We  are  allowing  nonfarmers  too  many 
generous  deductions.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  very  good  business  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  why. 

I  cannot  believe  a  genuine,  good 
farmer  is  out  there  farming  expecting 
to  lose  money  every  year.  Those  who 
do  have  other  purposes. 

It  would  seem  only  good  business  to 
me  that  we  discourage  these  outside 
people  from  coming  in  and  plowing  up 
all  their  land,  taking  dollars  out  of  the 
Treasury  that  should  go  back  to  the 
farmers  as  it  was  originally  intended; 
The  whole  country  would  be  better 
off.  I  think  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  would  express  our  concern 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  This  panel 
then  could  do  something  about  this 
drain  on  the  Treasury  and  help  our 
bona  fide  farmers  out  at  the  same 
time. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President, 
may  I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  think  his  argu- 


ment would  have  had  a  lot  more 
weight  if  it  had  been  made  about  5 
years  ago,  when  you  saw  farm  prices 
going  up  and  you  saw  speculation  in 
farm  values,  some  of  it  brought  about 
by  outsiders  and  some  by  farmers  Just 
buying  the  land  that  adjoined  them.  I 
understand  that  kind  of  motivation. 

Now,  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curve  and  farm  values  are  in  a  real 
slide.  Rural  banks  are  in  real  trouble. 
Then  to  put  a  tax  barrier  in  the  way 
of  these  people  who  might  want  to  be 
in  farming,  enter  into  farming,  willing 
to  take  2  or  3  years  of  losses  to  go  out 
and  make  that  kind  of  investment.  I 
think,  is  a  serious  mistake. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  what  the  farm  prices  would 
further  deteriorate.  I  think  it  means 
further  foreclosures.  I  think  it  means 
more  rural  banks  in  serious  trouble 
and  more  of  them  closing  their  doors. 
I  think  this  is  the  wrong  kind  of  legis- 
lation at  the  vtrrong  time.  It  sets  farm- 
ing apart  from  every  other  endeavor. 

Where  we,  as  taxpayers,  have  always 
taken  all  of  our  income  and  then 
charged  all  of  our  losses  against  that 
and  paid  the  tax  on  it,  we  are  saying, 
"You  can't  do  that  any  more  insofar 
as  farming  is  concerned.  You  can  do  it 
in  every  other  type  of  industry,  but 
not  insofar  as  farming  is  concerned." 

I  think,  in  spite  of  the  very  admira- 
ble objective  of  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  that  the  end  result  will  be  a 
disservice  to  farmers  and  will  hurt  the 
farmer  and  will  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. 

I,  frankly,  hope  that  it  does  not  pass, 
becasue  we  have  addressed  this,  ad- 
dressed this  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  trying  to 
stop  farming  being  used  as  a  tax  shel- 
ter, putting  the  kind  of  limitations  we 
put  on  last  year  in  the  cattle  feeding 
operations,  and  having  the  IRS  seri- 
ously police  this  kind  of  situation 
where  they  have  not  entered  into  it 
for  profit. 

So  I  think  we  are  doing  a  pretty 
good  job  of  it  at  this  point.  To  head  in 
the  other  direction  really  puts  some 
serious  limitations  on  farm  investment 
and  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  one  of 
the  principal  goals  of  a  tax  shelter 
promoter  is  to  generate  deductions 
which  investors  can  use  to  offset  oth- 
erwise taxable  income.  These  tax  shel- 
ters have  been  designed  around  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy  which  are 
especially  tax  favored.  Real  estate,  for 
example,  immediately  comes  to  mind. 
However,  Congress  has  also  enacted 
several  special  tax  rules  for  farmers 
that  can,  and  do,  form  the  basis  of  tax 
shelters. 

For  instance,  the  special  cash  ac- 
counting rules  for  farming  may  result 
in  mismatching  of  deductions  and 
income.  Congress,  nevertheless,  has  re- 
tained the  cash  method  for  farmers  as 
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an  explicit  Incentive  and  because  it 
may  be  simpler  to  apply. 

Nevertheless,  subject  to  certain  farm 
syndicate  rules,  the  cash  method  can 
be  used  by  partnerships  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cash  method  of 
accounting.  The  accoujiting  rules  en- 
acted last  year  as  part  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  were  designed,  in  part, 
to  address  the  problem  of  premature 
deductions  in  agriculture-based  tax 
shelters  such  as  cattle  feeding  deals. 
The  jury  is  still  out.  however,  on  how 
effective  those  changes  will  be. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  special  rule 
which  provides  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  certain,  single  purpose  agri- 
cultural structures.  Other  buildings  do 
not  qualify  for  an  investment  tax 
credit— the  special  rule  is  an  Incentive 
for  agriculture.  However,  tax  shelter 
partnerships  can  invest  In  these  build- 
ings and  pass  along  this  special  invest- 
ment incentive  to  their  nonfarmer  in- 
vestors. 

There  is  a  strong  argument  that,  if 
these  and  others  incentives  are  to  be 
retained,  they  should  be  limited  to  the 
active  farmers  who  we  intend  to  en- 
courage. Of  course,  there  are  technical 
issues  which  will  have  to  be  addressed 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  alter- 
nate approaches  to  deal  with  the  tax 
shelter  problem  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  family  farmer  should  also 
be  explored.  But,  certainly,  further 
limitations  on  tax  shelters  should  be 
seriously  considered — even  tax  shelters 
based  on  tax  Incentives  for  farmers. 

By  limiting  these  shelters,  we  will  be 
able  to  further  reduce  tax  rates  and. 
probably  at  least  as  important,  help 
restore  the  faith  of  our  citizens  that 
the  tax  system  fairly  taxes  everyone. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  Senator 
ZoRinsKY  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  svifficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  my  friend.  Did  we  have  a 
vote  on  this  last  year? 

Wi.  ABDNOR.  No.  I  withdrew  it  last 
year. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  wise  thing  the  Senator  did. 
Would  he  consider  doing  it  again? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  was  on  the  tax 
bill.  This  is  a  far  different  situation.  I 
am  simply  asking  the  Finance 
Committee  at  this  time  to  look  it  over. 
It  is  far  different  from  the  actual  leg- 
islation itself. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator.  I  was  off  the 
floor.  I  just  picked  up  some  of  the 
debate  here. 


Could  the  Senator  just  outline  for 
my  edification  again  what  it  is  he  is 
trying  to  do? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  We  are  simply  saying 
to  the  Finance  Committee  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  should 
limit  loss  for  farming  that  could  be 
taken  off  outside  Income.  We  do  not 
deny  them  up  to  the  median  family 
Income— that  is  the  limit— which  was 
about  $24,000  last  year.  That  would  be 
the  amount  of  loss  you  could  place 
against  nonfarm  income  if  you  are  an 
outside  farmer. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  will  discourage  capital  from 
going  into  an  already  undercapitalized 
agriculture? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  When  you  see  all 
those  plowed  up  acres  that  never  come 
under  the  plow  not  to  mention  the 
amount  of  doUars  that  go  into  the 
hands  of  so-called  venture  capitalists— 
I  think  you'd  agree  with  me  that  this 
group  is  already  overcapitalized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  this  limited  just  to 
agriculture? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  would  happen  if 
you  extended  that  principle  on  to.  say, 
a  real  estate  investment  or  oil  drilling? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  other  industries 
were  examining  the  adverse  effect  of 
abusive  tax  sheltering  to  the  degree 
we  are,  I  think  the  Tax  Code  would 
become  fairer.  And  that  is  a  reason  for 
tax  reform.  My  concern  is  agriculture 
and  the  damage  being  done  by  these 
so-called  tax  shelters. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  is.  if  a  person 
earns  his  living  from  some  other 
source  besides  agriculture,  then  his 
tax  liabilities  In  an  agriculture  invest- 
ment are  limited? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Let  me  point  this  out. 
I  think  it  is  kind  of  ridiculous.  In  1981, 
the  IRS  reports  collections  from  farm 
taxes  came  to  $8.5  billion,  with  net 
losses  amounting  to  $16.3  billion.  Are 
we  not  kidding  ourselves  then  when 
we  have  $2  of  loss  for  every  dollar  of 
profit? 

We  ought  to  ask  ourselves  what  is 
happening.  Farming  is  a  very  noble  in- 
dustry. It  used  to  belong  to  the  farm- 
ers. 

Bfr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  question  for 
a  moment  but  what  we  have  more 
losses  than  we  have  had  profits  in 
farming.  That  is  the  problem.  Any 
time  you  try  to  sell  your  products  at 
what  we  can  get  at  the  marketplace 
today,  with  the  cost  of  everything  we 
buy  in  farming  going  up  and  the  Inter- 
est rates  we  have  to  pay  on  the  loans 
these  days,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  are  losing  and  we  are  losing  it  in 
big  bucks.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  farm  prices  are  going  down. 

Then  we  take  away  some  of  the 
buyers  for  that  farmland  and  those 


farm  prices  are  going  to  be  down  even 
more  precipitously.  I  think  that  is  a 
deep  concern. 

I  think  you  are  really  adding  to  the 
problems  of  the  small  banks  in  the 
rural  communities,  and  I  think  you 
add  to  the  farmer's  problems.  He  has  a 
marginal  loan  in  the  bank  now  and  he 
sees  a  further  decline  in  the  land  price 
and  the  bank  is  going  to  have  to  call 
that  loan. 

In  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  my 
great  friend  from  South  Dakota.  I 
think  the  net  result  is  an  economic 
downslide  in  prices,  and  I  think  that 
hurts  us. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Let  me  answer  that 
with  one  other  statistic  I  received 
from  the  IRS. 

In  1982,  all  tax  returns  with  farm 
losses  exceeding  $200,000  averaged 
$410,000.  But  off -farm  Income  aver- 
aged $567,000  for  these  returns. 

Let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves.  People 
are  not  going  in  there  to  lose  $400,000 
in  order  to  help  agriculture.  Their  mo- 
tives are  clear;  namely,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tax  shelters,  to  hold  down 
their  income  tax  liability,  and  also  to 
become  proud  farmers  in  competition 
with  the  bona  fide  farmers. 

I  am  certainly  in  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  back  all  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Ux.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  if 
all  time  is  yielded  back,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  (No.  56)  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    Senator    from    South 


Dakota.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  Is 
absent  due  to  Illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExonI  is  absent 
because  of  illness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


Bftucui 

Hart 

Melcher 

B«nLsen 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

NicUes 

Burdick 

Rollings 

Nunn 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Rorkefeller 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

S(ui>anes 

Eagleton 

Kerry 

Saaser 

Ford 

Levin 

Symms 

Glenn 

Long 

Wallop 

Gore 

Mathlas 

Warner 

HarUn 

McConnell 
NAYS-57 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Murfcowski 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Pack  wood 

Biden 

Gorton 

PeU 

Blngunan 

Gramm 

PresBler 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

Rudman 

Craiuton 

Humphrey 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Simpson    ■ 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Denton 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenici 

Mattlngly 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wilson 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOllNG-5 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Stennis 

East 

Matsunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  56  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  before 
we  take  final  action  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  wants  to  pose  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment.  Senator  Abdnor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
la  [Mr.  Warner]  withhold  for  a 
moment? 

I  wonder  If  the  majority  leader  could 
lay  out  the  plan  for  the  afternoon  and 
the  evening. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  we 
win  have  a  2-hour  recess  for  policy 
luncheons,  from  12  to  2.  We  will  be 
back  on  the  resolution  at  2  p.m. 

At  4  p.m.,  we  will  move  to  the  Sac- 
charin Labeling  Act.  There  could  be 
another  rollcaU  vote  between  2  and  4. 
and  not  more  than  one  on  the  Saccha- 
rin Labeling  Act.  and  then  we  will 
finish  for  the  day.  I  assume  that  we 
will  go  out  around  5:30  or  6. 

Tomorrow  morning,  we  may  come  in 
a  bit  earlier,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
that  time  there  wlU  be  an  amendment 
pending  on  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  I  am  prepared  to  say  now 
that  there  will  be  no  session  on 
Friday.  Too  many  Senators  are  In- 
volved In  commencement  exercises 
around  the  country — either  they  are 
speaking  or  their  children  or  grand- 
children are  graduating.  I  know  that 
we  would  have  a  number  of  absentees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  we  are 
prepared  to  offer  some  amendments. 
We  might  lay  down  an  amendment 
before  the  conferences,  or  does  he 
wish  to  wait  until  after  the  confer- 
ences? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  will  be  helpful  if  we 
are  prepared  to  lay  one  down.  Other- 
wise, we  would  probably  lose  20  or  30 
minutes  after  the  luncheon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  can 
be  assured  that  an  amendment  will  be 
laid  down  immediately  after  the  con- 
ferences, on  this  side,  or  we  can  do 
that  now. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me.  It  is  whatever  the  mi- 
nority leader  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
was  unable  to  vote  with  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  amendment  on 
the  tabling  motion  because  I  could  not 
receive  assurances  from  the  author  of 
the  breadth  of  courage  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  At  first  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  thinking  it  was  the 
intent  to  limit  it  to  assisting  small 
farmers,  a  goal  I  share  with  the 
author.  In  private  discussion  during 
the  course  of  the  vote  he  forthrlghtly 
said  the  amendment  could  well  be  in- 
terpreted as  covering  a  broad  range  of 
agricultural  businesses  including 
horses,  cattle,  viticulture,  orchards, 
poultry,  and  more. 

I  would  like  to  receive  further  clari- 
fication from  him  before  we  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  whether  the  horse  and  pure- 
bred cattle  industries  in  this  Nation, 
both  very  important  not  only  to  our 
domestic  economy  but  also  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  are  impacted  by  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  It  does  include  breed- 
ing of  horses.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  considers  that  an  agricultural 
trade. 


Let  me  say  this:  I  thought  we  were 
quite  generous  in  limiting  the  deducti- 
ble farm  loss  to  the  median  Income  of 
about  $24,000.  It  would  seem  to  me  If  I 
were  In  a  business  where  I  was  losing 
more  than  $24,000  year  in  and  year 
out,  I  would  probably  get  out  of  it. 

I  think  horse  breeding  is  in  part  a 
kind  of  a  status  symbol  and  a  lot  of 
people  go  into  It  for  other  reasons 
than  to  operate  a  business  and  earn  a 
profit.  If  it  Indeed  Is  a  bona  fide  busi- 
ness and  It  is  a  yearly  affair  of  losing 
$24,000  or  more.  It  may  be  they  better 
get  out  of  the  business  because  It  is 
not  profitable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  so 
we  are  now  clearly  Informed  by  the 
author,  this  vote  covers  not  only  the 
horse  Industry  but  the  purebred  cattle 
Industry,  and  many  other  major  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  which  require 
heavy  capital  investment. 

The  beef  and  dairy  cattle  export 
sales  in  1984  from  the  United  States 
totaled  over  $40  million,  and  the  swine 
export  sales  in  1984  totaled  nearly  $8 
million,  according  to  the  USDA  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service. 

Of  UJS.  live  animal  exports,  three- 
fourths  are  race  or  breeding  horses.  It 
appears  to  this  Senator  that  before  we 
precipitously  begin  tampering  with  tax 
laws  affecting  industries  which  export, 
that  we  consider  the  International  eco- 
nomic impact  and  the  loss  of  American 
jobs. 

While  I  am  neither  involved  in  the 
horse  breeding  nor  purebred  cattle 
breeding  business,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
only  prudent  to  examine  carefully  the 
contributions  these  Industries  make  to 
our  national  economy  as  well  as  to  our 
balance  of  trade. 

I  am  told  by  the  Virginia  Cattle- 
man's Association  that  they  would 
expect  this  amendment  would  have  a 
severe  impact  to  the  cattle  breeding 
industry.  I  am  sure  there  are  other  in- 
dustries in  the  agricultural  sector 
which  would  be  affected,  should  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  implement  such  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

The  horse  Industry  in  Virginia  alone 
contributes  $25  to  $30  million  annual- 
ly to  foreign  export  sales.  The  total 
value  of  n.S.  horse  exports  comes  to 
over  $168  million. 

Horses  are  ranked  No.  6  of  26  com- 
modities In  Virginia  with  respect  to 
cash  farm  receipts— over  $89  million  in 
1983. 

The  horse  industry's  total  economic 
activity  in  Virginia  per  year  Is  over 
$320  minion,  and  the  Virginia  horse 
industry  purchases  or  produces  from 
other  agricultural  goods  and  services 
another  $55  million. 

Nationally,  can  we  afford  to  put  this 
entire  industry  aside  when  it  Is  adding 
to  our  balance  of  trade  column,  in 
these  days  of  raging  trade  deficits? 

Other  business  owners  In  the  non- 
agricultural  field  similarly  have  the 
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opportunity  to  deduct  business 
losses — is  a  cap  proposed  to  treat  all 
businesses  the  same  with  respect  to 
limiting  the  loss'  deductibUity?  What 
impact  would  that  have  on  our  econo- 
my? 

Mr.  President.  I  also  vote  against 
this  amendment  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

This  amendment  is  clearly  and 
plainly  intended  to  require  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  revenues  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Our  objective  in  tliis  budget 
debate  is  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  re- 
ducing spending.  Not  by  raising  taxes. 

Further,  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  direct  the  Finance  Committee  to 
make  certain  considerations  with 
regard  to  tax  reform,  even  before  the 
Congress  has  received  or  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  tax  reform 
proposal  expected  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

•>  We  need  to  give  the  affected  agricul- 
tural Industries  a  chance  for  hearings 
before  voting  this  amendment  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rx)U. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  £K>L£.  Madam  President.  It  was 
my  hope  we  might  be  able  to  voice  this 
amendment.  But  I  am  told  if  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  there  will  be  an  objection. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  done  it.  So. 
therefore.  I  decided  not  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  as  a 
point  of  information,  is  there  any  time 
remaining  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. There  are  12  hours  remaining 
on  the  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
maga]  and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Smnns]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exoitl  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  64, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  44  Let.] 
YEAS— «4 


Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Metaenbaum 

Andrewi 

Oorton 

Ifurkowakl 

Armstron* 

Ormmm 

Packvood 

Bklen 

Orusley 

PeU 

Btncknuin 

HarklD 

Prealer 

Roai-hvltz 

Hatch 

Prozmlre 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Helns 

Rlegle 

Clwfce 

Helm* 

Roth 

Cochnn 

HoUlncs 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Simon 

Craiwton 

fTsfhaiim 

Simpson 

D'AmMo 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dknforth 

Kennedy 

Staffort 

DeConclni 

Kerry 

Stevens 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

CHxon 

lAxalt 

Trtble 

Dole 

Leahy 

Wetcker 

Domenlcl 

Lusar 

WUaon 

Durenbercer 

Mattlncly 

Zorlnaky 

Evan* 

kfcClure 

Ovn 

Melcher 
NAYS-32 

Sulcus 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

BenUen 

Hatfield 

NicUes 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sasser 

Eacleton 

Long 

Symms 

Port 

Mathlas 

WaUop 

Olenn 

McConnell 

Warner 

Gore 

MltcheU 

NOTVOTINO-4 

East 

Matsunaga 

Exon 

Stennls 

So    the 

amendment 

(No.    56)    V 

was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RECXSS  UimL  1  P.lf. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 

Thereupon,  at  12:19  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 

KASTDt]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  VLr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  If  there  is  no 
quonun  call  posed,  then  I  understand 
the  time  Is  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  be  sending  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  that  is  proposed  by 
myself  and  my  distinguished  friend 
and  neighbor  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Junior  Senator,  Mr.  Lau- 

TDTBXRO. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  a  deficit  re- 
duction proposal  of  the  clearest  and 
most  straightforward  kind.  It  is  a 
simple  proposal  as  a  pilot  program.  We 
will  sell  8  billion  dollars  worth  of 
Government  loans  for  each  of  3  suc- 
cessive years.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 


has  been  under  discussion  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
many  years.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
Senator  CiuufSTOif.  Senator  Exoii, 
Senator  Dodd,  and  Senator  Lbahy 
have  lent  their  distinguished  pre- 
sences to  this  proposal,  and  I  will  offer 
it  in  all  their  names. 

For  some  time  now  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  question 
has  been  discussed  as  to  whether  it  is 
efficient  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
own  an  ever-increasing  portfolio  of 
loans.  I  would  ask  the  Chamber  to  give 
a  moment's  thought  to  this— it  is  $245 
billion.  In  the  budget  we  are  going  to 
put  together,  if  only  as  a  continuing 
resolution  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  add 
another  $15  billion.  We  will  have 
begun  to  accumulate  this  debt  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  $15  billion  a  year. 

Now,  some  of  these  loans  are  of 
questionable  value.  We  acknowledge 
that  these  questionable  loans  are 
made  primarily  in  foreign  affairs.  At 
some  level  of  fiction  it  is  easier  to  lend 
money  to  a  country,  a  Third  World 
country,  in  a  sudden  food  crisis.  Public 
Law  480  loans  are  available  as  such.  In 
all  truth,  the  prospect  of  imminent  re- 
payment is  not  great  nor  should  we 
expect  so. 

I  can  say  I  was  once  our  Ambassador 
to  India.  When  I  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try, I  found  that  the  United  States 
was  owed  an  equivalent  of  one-third  of 
the  Indian  currency  for  the  shipments 
of  grain  we  made  in  2  years,  1965  and 
1966,  when  the  monsoon  failed  in  two 
successive  events.  The  Canadians  had 
given  the  same  amount  of  grain,  had 
simply  given  it.  They  owed  13  billion 
rupees  at  the  time.  We  made  settle- 
ment in  the  end.  which  India  faithful- 
ly adhered  to.  which  gave  the  United 
Stotes  $1.1  bUlion. 

But  in  the  main,  these  loans  made  to 
foreign  countries  are  not  of  the  high- 
est quality.  Not  every  country  has  the 
tradition  of  public  integrity  that  India 
has  or  the  experience,  size,  and  bank- 
ing system. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  will  be  much  more  capable 
of  explaining  this  matter  than  I. 
having  been  in  corporate  experience 
for  so  long.  Both  of  us.  however,  find 
it  rather  unusual  that  the  notion  of 
selling  loans  seems  to  be  rather  new  to 
the  Senate.  It  makes  persons  uneasy. 
As  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, said  when  we  proposed  this  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  "Well,  is  this  like 
the  proposal  to  sell  the  Grand  Canyon 
that  we  had  heard  from  the  adminis- 
tration earlier?"  I  said.  "No,  this  is  not 
the  Grand  Canyon.  These  loans  relate 
to  things  which  we  don't  now  own; 
don't  want  to  own.  This  is  simply 
money  we  have  lent  to  other  persons 
to  buy  something  they  want  to  own." 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  I  might 
note,  has  a  portfolio  of  some  $18  bil- 


lion in  outstanding  loans.  Almost  half 
of  this  amount  are  loans  to  support 
export  sales  by  the  Boeing  Corp.,  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Westinghouse,  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  and  Lockheed,  five  com- 
panies of  the  Fortune  500. 

The  sale  of  such  loans,  discounted,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  commercial 
practices  in  our  financial  system.  It  is 
a  practice  which  we.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, became  very  much  involved 
with  when  we  established  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  which 
got  the  nickname  Fannie  Mae  from  a 
chain  of  candy  stores— confectionery 
stores,  I  suppose,  is  the  way  they 
would  say  it— here  in  Washington.  It 
began  as  a  Federal  agency  to  provide  a 
secondary  market  for  housing  mort- 
gsige  loans  made  by  local  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  It  is  a 
routine  practice. 

And  now  of  course  Fannie  Mae  has 
been  made  an  Independent  private  in- 
stitution. It  operates  on  its  own.  All 
over  the  country  banks  make  loans  for 
mortgage  loans  and  those  banks  in 
turn  sell  their  loan  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  The  prac- 
tice is  routine. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  on  the  floor.  Any  person 
who  hstf  been  active  in  business  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  practice  of  the  sale  of 
what  is  known  as  conunercial  paper.  It 
is  generally  sold  at  a  discount.  Many 
of  our  loans  will  be  rather  heavily  dis- 
counted for  the  simple  reason  they  are 
old.  They  were  given  at  times  when  in- 
terest rates  were  lower.  And  in  Just 
that  manner,  if  one  had  bought,  say, 
20  years  ago  a  30-year  bond  from  the 
State  of  New  York  Throughway  Au- 
thority at  4  or  5  percent  interest, 
today  that  $10,000  bond  would  bring 
you  about  $6,000  in  the  marketplace 
because  of  the  change  in  interest 
rates.  That  is  the  ups  and  downs  of  fi- 
nance. Most  of  our  loans  are  subsi- 
dized. They  are  lent  at  a  lower  rate, 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  inter- 
est. So  discounting  loans  would  be 
made  as  a  normal  commercial  practice. 

Some  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  then  later  OMB,  began  think- 
ing about  this  began  printing  and  pub- 
lishing each  year  in  the  special  analy- 
sis section  of  the  budget  an  analysis  of 
our  loan  portfolio.  They  made  that 
quite  explicit.  They  list  where  the 
loans  are  now  held.  And  you  can  see 
the  different  types  of  organizations 
that  hold  them.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  been  around 
for  many  years.  It  now,  of  course, 
lends  money  for  telephone  companies 
as  well  as  electric  companies.  In  the 
heart  of  a  nostalgic  Democrat,  such  as 
I,  who  can  remember  seeing  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  driving  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  in  his  last 
campaign,  the  1936  campaign  I  think 
of  rural  electrification  as  getting  farm- 
ers out  of  the  mud. 


And  it  is  a  brave  and  ^nderful 
thing  to  bring  the  refrigerators  to  the 
housewives,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric 
lights,  and  all  of  those  things  that 
transformed  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
rural  America  in  the  thirties. 

Well.  50  years  later  rural  electrifica- 
tion is  rather  more  complex  and  more 
enterprising.  Large,  400-megawatt 
plants  are  financed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  industry  into  rural  regions. 
Indeed,  it  does,  and  it  should.  And 
those  loans  are  loans  that  are  backed 
by  a  good  telephone  system,  by  a  good 
powerplant,  and  by  a  good  power  grid. 
They  can  be  sold  in  the  marketplace 
as  a  normal  commercial  practice. 

I  see  my  friend  and  cosponsor.  Sena- 
tor Crakston.  has  risen.  Would  the 
Senator  like  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  would  yield  for  a 
question. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  is 
the  first  amendment  to  be  offered  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  Republican- 
sponsored  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  up  to  now  and  the  net  result  is 
that  we  have  been  adding  to  the  defi- 
cit by  increasing  expenditures  on  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered 
from  the  Republican  side.  So  many  of 
them  passed  with  support  from  the 
Democrats  of  course,  but  they  are  ini- 
tiated by  the  Republicans. 

"This  Is  the  first  significant  amend- 
ment and  the  first  amendment  offered 
for  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  deficit  by  a  signif- 
icant margin. 

Would  the  Senator  please  state  ex- 
actly what  the  effect  would  be  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  year  in  terms 
of  the  effect  on  deficit  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  can  state  at  a 
minimum  that  each  year  the  deficit 
will  be  reduced  by  $8  billion  for  a  cu- 
mulative $24  billion  for  3  years,  but 
then  you  have  to  always  calculate  that 
every  dollar  you  do  not  borrow  trans- 
lates into  a  savings  in  additional  inter- 
est you  do  not  incur.  So  I  think  it 
would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  3-year  effect  would  be  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  biUion  in  1986,  $2 
billion  in  1987.  then  $3  billion  in  1988. 
So  that  is  $6  billion  in  interest  savings 
Just  in  the  next  3  years.  $8  billion  of 
loan  sales  for  each  of  the  next  3  years, 
will  save  you  an  additional  $24  billion. 
So  in  fact,  sir,  we  are  proposing  to  save 
$30  billion,  or  reduce  the  deficit  by  $30 
billion  over  the  3  years. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  and  co- 
sponsor,  if  this  is  unfamiliar  to  the 
Senate,  it  is  only  because  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  not  t>een  doing  its  Job. 
If  we  had  a  $200  billion  surplus,  sir,  we 
ought  to  be  selling  off  these  loans.  It 
is  simply  not  efficient  to  manage  these 
enormous  sums  of  moneys  through  a 
government  bureaucracy. 


With  the  greatest  respect  to  our 
career  officers,  I  was  speaking  to  an 
executive  of  one  of  the  large  New 
York  brokerage  houses.  I  said,  "You 
know,  one  of  the  problems  is  we  have 
to  ask  people  to  handle  these  huge 
sums  of  money  on  salaries  of  $55,000, 
$60,000  a  year."  And  there  was  a  sort 
of  pause  at  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
phone. He  said.  "I  pay  all  my  fund 
managers  $600,000  a  year."  Well,  they 
are  worth  it.  with  the  kinds  of  deci- 
sions when  you  have  billions  of  dollars 
at  stake.  Small  differences  have  large 
consequences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  put  in  the  Record  letters 
which  we  have  received  from  the  First 
Boston  Corp..  Lazard  Freres.  and 
American  Express  Co..  all  saying  they 
have  examined  this  proposal,  they 
think  it  makes  great  sense,  and  they 
think  there  would  be  an  interest  in 
participation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PiKST  Boston. 
New  York,  NY.  April  22,  1985. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate,  Woihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators:  First  Boston  has  had  the 
chance  to  review  and  to  discuss  your  propos- 
al to  establish  a  pilot  program  to  sell  $10  bil- 
lion of  the  federal  government's  loan  assets, 
as  part  of  a  broader  plan  to  sell  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  federal  loan  portfolio. 
The  First  Boston  Corporation  is  one  of  the 
leading  investment  banks  in  the  field  of 
packaging  and  selling  mortgage  assets;  we 
feel  highly  qualified  to  comment  on  your 
proposed  plan. 

The  growth  of  federal  credit  programs  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  federal  debt. 
Inefficient  management  of  various  federal 
loan  portfolios  has  imposed  additional  costs, 
through  unscheduled  subsidies  and  poor  col- 
lection. In  addition,  the  failure  to  clearly 
recognize  the  true  cost  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's credit  programs  impedes  in- 
formed economic  policy  making. 

Your  proposal  would  begin  to  address 
these  problems.  The  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
federal  government's  loan  portfolio  would 
reduce  outstanding  federal  debt  and  lessen 
pressure  on  interest  rates  from  federally 
sponsored  borrowings.  The  sale  of  the  loans 
would  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  costs 
of  federal  credit  programs  by  allowing  the 
market  to  set  prices  for  the  loans.  The  sale 
of  the  loans  could  also  streamline  the  man- 
agement of  federal  credit  programs. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  your  proposal  to  Implement  a 
pilot  program  to  secure  these  policy  goals. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  your 
development  or  evaluation  of  this  program, 
we  will  be  delighted  to  respond. 
Sincerely. 

H.  James  Toffet, 
Managing  Director. 

Lazard  Fberxs  &  Co., 
New  YoTii,  NY,  AprU  23,  J98S. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators;  We  at  Lazard  Freres  have 
reviewed  your  loan  asset  sale  proposal  at 
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sevenU  staces  In  Iti  development.  Indeed. 
Lasard  worked  wtth  your  sUlf  In  deslsnlns 
It.  Aa  m  result,  w*  are  pleaaed  both  U>  com- 
ment and  to  recommend  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate. 

As  major  partldpanU  In  the  paffca«lng 
and  selling  of  fixed  income  securities,  we  are 
of  course  concerned  with  the  effect  of  bur- 
geoning Federal  deficits  on  Interest  ratea 
and  upon  credit  markets  generally  A  major 
component  In  the  Increasing  Federal  In- 
volvement in  credit  markets  has  been  the 
dramatic  expansion  In  recent  years  of  Fed- 
eral loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs.  This 
largely  unsupervised  exercise  of  the  Govern- 
ment's borrowing  authority  has  provided  a 
series  of  hidden  subsidies  and  covert  pro- 
gram decisions.  Because  these  programs 
have  been  inadequately  accounted  for.  lend- 
ing Judgments  are  often  weak  and  collection 
efforts  are  sometimes  nonexistent. 

Your  proposal  could  help  solve  these 
problems.  A  sale  of  tlO  billion  from  the  cur- 
rent portfolio  would  help  focus  attention  on 
all  current  Federal  credit  programs,  both  in 
their  design  and  In  their  implementation.  It 
would  clarify  the  extend  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies and,  we  hope,  improve  administrative 
efforts  throughout  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Last,  but  assuredly  not  least,  it  would 
signal  the  Oovemment's  serlousneaa  In  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 

We  should  note  that  many  program 
design  issues  remain  unresolved.  The  Oov- 
emment's loan  portfolio  should  be  reviewed 
carefully  before  deciding  which  assets  to  In- 
clude in  the  pilot  program.  The  characteris- 
tics of  loans  vary  widely,  and  thus  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  packaged  smd  sold 
varies  as  well.  With  careful  attention  to  the 
design  of  the  portfolio,  however,  we  are  con- 
fident that  a  pilot  sale  can  be  achieved. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  hope  the  Senate 
gives  most  serious  consideration  to  your  pro- 
posal and  we  would  be  pleased  to  continue 
our  assistance  as  It  develops. 
Sincerely. 

Pms  A.  RoBmra. 

General  Partner. 

Amxkicak  EXPKISS.  Co., 

April  23,  t»S5. 
Hon.  Dahikl  Patsick  MonrniAH, 
Hon.  PRAinc  R.  LAumrenc. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Sehators:  A  number  of  my  associ- 
ates at  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  have  re- 
viewed and  discussed  your  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  to  sell  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  government's  loan  assets.  Their  pre- 
liminary conclusions,  summarized  In  the  at- 
tached memo,  are  that  this  loan  sale  pro- 
gram—appropriately implemented— could 
further  a  number  of  important  policy  goals. 

The  largest  potential  benefit  would  be  Im- 
provement of  management  and  efficiency  in 
Federal  credit  programs.  The  program 
would  allow  policymakers  and  the  public  to 
clearly  identify  the  hidden  costs  of  Federal 
credit  programs,  enabling  them  to  make 
more  Informed  decisions  about  them.  It 
could  also  cut  federal  borrowing  costs  by  re- 
ducing Federal  debt.  Over  the  long  term, 
these  improvements  in  credit  and  debt  man- 
agement could  raise  the  efficiency  of  capital 
markets  and  release  more  financial  re- 
sources for  productive  investment. 

Thus,  while  such  a  program  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  substitute  for  deficit  cutting 
measures  currently  being  developed  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  your  proposal 
Is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
We  applaud  you  for  your  initiative  to  im- 
prove credit  program  management  and  in- 
crease efficiency  in  capital  markets. 


Best  regards. 
SlMarely. 

Jamxs  D.  RoBnfsoif  III. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  obviously  deals  with  the 
deficit  without  any  Increase  in  taxes  of 
any  sort. 

iii.  MOYNIHAN.  With  no  Increase 
of  taxes  of  any  sort,  none  whatever, 
and  a  decrease  in  borrowing  by  the 
Gtovemment;  therefore,  a  decrease  in 
Interest  payments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Just  to  recapitu- 
late where  we  are  up  to  now  on  the 
amendments  that  emanated  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  the  first 
amendment  was  to  restore  the  Social 
Security  COLA  which  would  in  effect 
increase  the  deficit  by  $3  billion.  The 
second  amendment  was  to  freeze  de- 
fense so  that  we  reduced  the  deficit  by 
$3  biUion.  That  was  offsetting.  We 
were  back  to  scratch.  The  next  amend- 
ment was  to  restore  other  retirees' 
COLA'S  which  added  $1  billion:  then 
there  was  the  amendment  to  restore 
the  Medicare-Medicald  package  which 
added  $0.4  billion;  then  there  was  the 
amendment  to  conform  the  Walsh- 
Healey  fair  labor  standards  to  practice 
beyond  the  Pentagon  which  reduced 
the  deficit  by  $300  million.  So  we  are 
presently  in  a  situation  where  the  Re- 
publican sponsored  amendments— I 
will  state  that  I  voted  for  each  of  them 
and  many  Democrats  did.  but  they  all 
started  on  that  side.  The  net  effect 
has  been  to  add  $1.1  billion  to  the  defi- 
cit. That  is  where  we  are  at  this 
moment. 

Now  we  have  the  first  Democratic 
amendment  coming  up  which  will  not 
increase  taxes,  and  will  not  Increase 
spending  but  will  cut  the  deficit  very 
significantly.  I  applaud  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAtrriM- 
berq].  for  coming  up  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

AJORsifxirr  no.  «s 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  three  year 

program  to  sell  loan  assets) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  the  preliminary  remarks 
having  been  made.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  for  myself.  Mr.  Lau- 
"rENBERG,  In  the  distinguished  company 
of  Senators  Leahy.  Dodd,  Exon,  and, 
of  course.  Senator  Cranston,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mon*:- 
HAii].  for  himself  SLnd  Senators  LAtrmrBERC. 
Leahy,  Dodd.  Exon,  and  Cramston.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  43. 

On  page  38,  line  14,  add  the  following: 
"l^e  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  provide  for  a 
pilot  program  in  FY  1986  for  the  sale  with- 
out recourse  of  up  to  $10,000,000,000  of 
direct  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1049  to  one  or  more  federally  char- 
tered entities  on  an  overcoUaterallzed  basis. 


In  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  sales  of  loans 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  yield  $8.0  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  " 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

"OvercoUateralizatlon  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  consultation 
with  whatever  Investment  coiuisel  he  deems 
necessary,  shall  designate  a  pool  of  Govern- 
ment-owned loans  to  serve  as  collateral  for 
the  loans  sold  under  this  pilot  program.  The 
amount  of  loans  to  be  designated  for  colla- 
teralization  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary.  Loans 
designated  to  serve  as  collateral  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  acquisition  by  the  private  sector 
buyer  (the  federally  chartered  entity)  in  the 
event  that  any  loans  purchased  are  delin- 
quent for  30  dajrs  or  more.  If  this  occurs, 
the  delinquent  loans  shall  be  reacquired  by 
the  appropriate  Department  when  the  Gov- 
ernment substitutes  a  new  loan  In  place  of 
the  delinquent  loan.  At  this  time  all  cash 
proceeds  from  the  delinquent  loan,  includ- 
ing interest  income  and  principal  repayment 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"This  procedure  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
straightforward  contract  specifying  the  use 
of  predesignated  collateral.  TTie  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  viewed  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser as  an  adequately  collateralized  pur- 
chase as  would  occur  between  any  two  pri- 
vate sector  entitles,  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  a  prospective  purchaser  or  other 
Interested  party  as  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
any  form. 

"In  consultation  with  whatever  Invest- 
ment counsel  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  value  of  the 
loans  sold  shall  be  determined  by  their  face 
value  discounted  by  an  amount  necessary  to 
equate  the  contracted  interest  payments  on 
the  loan  with  current  yields  on  Treasury  se- 
curities of  the  same  duration.  This  current 
rate  value  may  be  greater  than  the  face 
value  of  the  loans  sold  If  Treasury  rates  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  sale  are  lower 
than  the  loan's  original  rate. 

"Net  proceeds  from  the  loan  sale  In  FY 
1986  will  be  deposited  In  the  rural  housing 
insurance  revolving  fund  and  may  be  used 
for  funding  new  loans  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  pending  congressional 
authorization. 

"In  all  instances,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequently 
acquired  under  this  pilot  program.". 

The  subsequent  instructions  apply  to  loan 
sales  in  FY  1986.  In  subsequent  years,  the 
Administration  shall  develop  regulations  for 
loan  sales. 

On  page  45,  line  12,  add  the  following: 
"The  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  provide  for  a 
pilot  program  for  the  sale  without  recourse 
of  up  to  $10,000,000,000  of  direct  leans 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (in 
FY  1986)  to  one  or  more  federally  chartered 
entitles  on  an  overcoUaterallzed  basis.  Over- 
collaterallzation  means  that  the  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  wha^ 
ever  investment  counsel  he  deems  neces- 
sary, shall  designate  a  pool  of  Govenmient- 
owned  loans  to  serve  as  collateral  for  the 
loans  sold  under  this  pilot  program.  The 
amount  of  loans  to  be  designated  for  collat- 
erallzatlon  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary.  Loans 
designated  to  serve  as  collateral  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  acquisition  by  the  private  sector 
buyer  (the  federally  chartered  entity)  In  the 
event  that  any  loans  purchased  are  delin- 
quent for  30  days  or  more.  If  this  occurs, 
the  delinquent  loans  shall  be  reacquired  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Government  substitutes  a  new  loan  In  place 
of  the  delinquent  loan.  At  this  time  all  cash 
proceeds  from  the  delinquent  loan,  includ- 
ing interest  income  and  principal  repayment 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"This  procedure  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
straightforward  contract  specifying  the  use 
of  predesignated  collateral.  The  arrange- 
ment Is  to  be  viewed  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser as  an  adequately  collateralized  pur- 
chase as  would  occur  l)etween  any  two  pri- 
vate sector  entities,  and  it  Is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  a  prospective  purchaser  or  other 
Interested  party  as  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
any  form. 

"In  consultation  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  the  loans 
sold  shall  be  determined  by  their  face  value 
discounted  by  an  amount  necessary  to 
equate  the  contracted  interest  payments  on 
the  loan  with  current  yields  on  Treai^ury  se- 
curities of  the  same  duration.  This  current 
rate  value  may  be  greater  than  the  face 
value  of  the  loans  sold  if  Treasury  rates  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  sale  are  lower 
than  the  loan's  original  rate. 

"Net  proceeds  for  the  loan  sale  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  rural  housing  insurance  re- 
volving fimd  and  may  be  used  for  funding 
new  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  pending  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

"In  all  Instances,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequently 
acquired  under  this  pilot  program.". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  two  points  now  and 
then  perhaps  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  would  like  to  join  me. 

The  actual  amendment  proposes 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  $10  billion  per  year 
for  3  years.  That  is  a  device  in  finance 
known  as  over-collateralization.  When 
loans  of  a  new  kind  come  Into  the 
market,  which  the  market  is  not  famil- 
iar with  and  which  it  has  not  had 
enough  experience  with,  it  is  very 
common  to  over-collateralize  in  such  a 
way  that  If  a  particular  loan  does  not 
seem  to  be  performing  well.  It  can  t)e 
turned  in  for  another  loan  in  such  a 
way  that,  in  the  end.  the  imderwriters 
In  that  case  can  make  sure  that  they 
have  the  full  amount  of  sales  that 
they  contemplate. 

A  more  attentive  administration 
might  have  come  forward  on  its  own. 

We  are  proposing  a  sale  of  $8  billion 
a  year  for  3  years.  We  could  just  as 
readily,  Mr.  President,  propose  $25  bil- 
lion. We  are  only  doing  this  to  show  it 
can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done.  We 


have  put  into  the  Record  statements 
of  the  reputable  firms  in  America 
saying,  "Yes,  this  Is  a  perfectly  normal 
practice.  We  have  never  done  it  with 
the  Federal  Government,  but  why 
not?" 

If,  indeed,  on  the  $8  billion  In  year 
1— and  we  are  only  talking  about  one 
budget,  which  is  what  we  will  pass  this 
year,  though  we  are  planning  for  the 
next  2— If  that  works,  then  the  next 
year  we  can  make  It  $16  billion,  and 
the  following  year  $32  billion.  This  is  a 
way  to  get  some  action  and  to  avoid 
some  Interest. 

I  know  there  are  some  places  that 
are  anxious  about  this.  I  can  imagine 
If  I  were  a  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington.  I  would  be  wor- 
ried that  the  loan  associated  with  the 
Boeing  Co.  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  might  somehow  be  affected  in 
this  process.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
case  to  the  contrary,  to  the  degree 
that  loans  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  are  rolled  over  and  recovered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Then  we 
have  a  stronger  case  for  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  as  against  the  present 
proposal  of  the  administration  which, 
I  believe,  is  to  abolish  Exlmbank  direct 
loan  programs  altogether. 

I  give  you  the  example  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  rural  electri- 
fication. Including  the  telephone 
system,  direct  student  loans— and  I 
recall  a  very  large  sum  of  money  In 
student  loans  which  should  be  paid  by 
those  doctors  and  others  who  the 
money  was  loaned  to.  I  would  imagine 
people  would  make  sure  those  loans 
were  paid  If  they  owned  them.  And 
then  rural  housing,  as  good  as  any- 
body else's  mortgage.  They  can  be  sold 
In  the  secondary  market.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  If  quite  a  bit  would  not  be 
bought  by  Fannie  Mae.  They  buy  Fed- 
eral mortgages  and  they  buy  private 
mortgages. 

My  friend  from  New  Jersey  Is  on  the 
floor.  I  have  spoken  about  matters  In 
which  he  Is  far  more  versed  and  skilled 
than  I.         

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Before  jrleldlng, 
would  the  Senator  entertain  two  or 
three  short  questions? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  object  to  that? 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  long  as  I  can 
make  the  condition  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  be  free  to  cor- 
rect my  answer.  If  I  am  In  error  In  any 
way. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No.  1,  these  loans 
which  the  Senator  Is  proposing  to  sell, 
win  they  continue  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  will  they 
be  taken  without  recourse  by  the 
public  which  buys  them? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  loans  carry  a 
Federal  guarantee,  but  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  missing  a 
point.  These  are  not  loan  guarantees. 


These  are  loans.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  guarantee  these  loans. 
The  Federal  Government  made  these 
loans. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  imderstand.  These 
are  not  any  loans  that  are  going  to  be 
picked  up  from  the  banks  that  we  nor- 
mally guarantee  loans  for.  These  are 
loans  that  the  United  States  has  made 
directly? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  when  we  sell 
them,  will  we  sell  them  with  recourse 
against  us  rather  than  the  borrower? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  the  tech- 
nique of  OvercoUateralizatlon  where 
we  are  providing  $10  billion  in  the 
pQot  program  with  the  exi>ectation  of 
realizing  $8  billion  so  that  those  which 
do  not  perform  and  have  recourse  pro- 
visions in  them  will  be  given  back  to  us 
in  return  for  another  loan.  These 
loans  are  good. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  asstimed.  of 
course,  that  these  loans  are  carrying 
an  Interest  rate  right  now.  and  pre- 
sumably some  might  be  disaster  loans. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  be  fooling  aroimd  with  disaster 
loans.  We  are  talking  about  telephone 
loans.  400  megawatt  generating  plants, 
commercial  paper  in  the  Boeing  Co. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned telephone,  so  let  us  go  to  the 
REA  Telephone  Loan  Program.  For 
years,  the  REA  loaned  money  at  2  per- 
cent. In  the  past  3  or  4  years,  I  think 
we  have  raised  the  rate  to  about  6  per- 
cent. So  let  us  take  the  latter  case. 

Let  us  take  an  REA  loan.  Let  us 
assume  you  are  proposing  to  sell  an 
REIA  loan  that  carries  a  6  percent  in- 
terest rate.  Obviously.  If  you  had  a  10- 
year  loan  you  were  going  to  sell  at  6 
percent  and  it  was  a  $1  million  loan,  I 
think  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  he  would  be  lucky  to  get  $500,000 
for  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor used  the  word  "lucky"  in  general 
terms,  but  there  Is  an  exact  price, 
which  I  mentioned  before  the  Senator 
arrived  in  the  Chamber.  Suppose  20 
years  ago  you  had  purchsed  a  $10,000. 
30-year  bond  from  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  Authority  at  a  face  Interest 
rate  of  4%  percent  Well,  you  can  sell 
that  bond  In  New  York  City,  In  Man- 
hattan, on  Wall  Street,  as  they  say, 
and  It  would  take  at)out  13  seconds  to 
sell  that  Iwnd  and  I  wiU  tell  you  exact- 
ly what  It  Is  worth.  It  is  not  worth 
$10,000.  It  is  worth  $6,159  or  whatever. 
It  Is  a  direct  function  of  the  existing 
rate  and  the  face  value  of  the  Instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  totally  and  I  understand  the 
science  of  what  he  has  said. 

So  here  we  have,  we  will  say,  this  $1 
million  REA  loan  that  we  are  going  to 
collect  6  percent  on  for  the  next  20 
years,  since  it  Is  a  30-year  loan.  If 
somebody  is  going  to  buy  that  loan,  he 
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is  only  going  to  buy  it  at  a  discount  so 
that  the  discount  will  mean  that  he 
derives  a  yield  comparable  to  today's 
interest  rates. 

I  would  say  that  most  of  these,  since 
they  are  Federal  loans  with  recourse, 
would  probably  sell  at  a  discount 
which  would  bring  a  yield  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  12  to  13  percent  interest. 

My  next  question  is  this:  What  is  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment today? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  T-biU  cost?  I 
suppose  it  is  about  8.5  percent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  it  is  about 
10  percent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Long-term  T-bills 
are  11%. 

That  sounds  high.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me.  I  believe  90-day  T-bills 
are  about  8  percent  and  longer  term 
bills  are  about  12. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  average 
cost  of  money  from  all  sources  to  the 
Federal  Government  today  is  between 
9.5  and  10  percent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  Is  about 
right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  brings  me  to 
my  next  question,  which  causes  me 
some  pause  about  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  is  simply  this:  No.  1, 
most  of  these  are  revolving  funds  and 
I  shall  come  back  to  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

No.  2.  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  take  a  net  loss  between  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
today  and  the  kinds  of  discount  they 
are  going  to  have  to  take  to  sell  these 
loans.  My  question  is:  Is  it  a  good 
business  practice  to  sell  these  loans  for 
a  quick  fix  on  the  deficit— and  God 
knows,  I  favor  any  kind  of  fix  on  the 
deficit,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  My  question 
is.  are  we  not  probably  going  to  lose,  at 
today's  market,  between  2  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  these  loans  by  sell- 
ing them  over  what  we  would  collect  if 
we  kept  them? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  are  two  an- 
swers to  that,  Mr.  President.  One  is 
the  technique  of  over-collateralization 
would  not  in  any  way  involve  that 
much  of  a  drop.  It  would  be  dropped, 
but  nothing  like  that.  If  we  do  not  like 
how  it  is  working,  we  do  not  have  to  do 
it. 

Second,  you  do  not  go  $4  billion 
deeper  in  debt  over  the  4  years  paying 
forever  10  percent  or  whatever  in  in- 
terest. Before  the  Senator  came  on  the 
floor,  we  made  a  simple  calculation. 
The  Senator  from  California  asked 
about  this:  What  would  be  the  deficit 
reduction  in  3  years  with  this  pilot 
program? 

We  said  the  nominal  is  3  times  8;  24. 
If  you  take  the  proposition  of  $8  mil- 
lion in  a  long-term  debt,  which  calcu- 
lates out  to  about  $1  billion  a  year, 
you  pick  up  $6  billion  in  interest  with 
Just  this  small  program  to  learn  if  we 
can  do  it. 


In  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  that 
within  the  planning  circles  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  for  years  they  have 
been  saying:  Why  have  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  accumulate  245  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  loans?  It  Just  makes 
no  sense. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  the  present 
Government  portfolios? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  sir.  $245  bU- 
lion.  It  is  now  going  up  at  about  $15 
billion  a  year.  Some  of  this  is  commer- 
cial paper  that  finances  sales— McDon- 
nell Douglas  and  General  Electric.  If  it 
were  a  bank  loan,  it  would  trade  on 
Wall  Street  in  12  minutes.  Any  analyst 
can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is  worth 
and  what  it  will  get. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Are  not  most  of 
those  loans  revolving  funds? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Some  are  and  if 
that  meant  the  demise  of  the  program, 
you  need  not  use  that.  Let  me  Just  give 
you  some  of  the  points  of  a  specific 
program  here,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
lent  it  $1.5  billion.  $1,556  billion.  Next 
year,  by  1986,  the  number  will  be  $1.7 
bUUon. 

The  loans  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  that  commercial  paper  is 
entirely  an  open  transaction.  There  is 
Just  no  reason  we  need,  short  as  we  are 
of  money,  desperate  for  money,  why 
we  should  hold  on  to  $1.7  billion  of 
TVA  loans  when  there  is  a  bank  that 
can  buy  them  from  us. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  am  trying  to 
make  up  my  mind  about  it.  It  simply 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  hold  our 
existing  loan  portfolio  if.  by  doing  so, 
we  collect  more  revenue  than  from 
making  a  quick  fix  sale,  at  a  substan- 
tial discount. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  can  say  no  more 
than  this  to  my  dear  friend:  Yes,  over 
the  20-year  life  of  the  loan,  you  will 
get  it,  but  in  the  meantime,  if  you 
offset  that  against  the  interest  we  will 
pay  from  the  money  we  have  to 
borrow  now,  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, the  answer  is  arguably  and  hon- 
estly—we have  not  tried  to  exaggerate. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  even  in  the 
long  term,  you  will  save  money  be- 
cause the  interest  you  are  not  paying 
on  the  alternative  of  borrowing  will 
more  than  offset  the  discount  prob- 
lem.   

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  one  were  to 
assume  that  we  were  going  to  get  out 
of  the  loan  business  and  we  were  not 
going  to  have  to  replenish  any  of  these 
loan  funds.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
perfectly  valid  approach  to  deficit  re- 
duction. But  some  of  these  funds  are 
revolving  funds  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
plenished if  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  program.  Some  of  them  that  are 
not  revolving  funds,  if  we  continue  the 


program,  we  absolutely  must  replen- 
ish. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  Just 
sort  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  here 
for  a  quick  fix.  I  have  a  little  difficulty 
with  that. 

Let  me  Just  make  this  statement  and 
then  I  shall  yield  and  let  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment:  David  Stockman  has  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  In  the  process,  he  is 
proposing  to  sell  off  the  entire  loan 
portfolio  of  SBA.  which  is  over  $12  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  SBA  will 
collect  96  percent  of  the  $12  billion  if 
the  loan  portfolio  is  left  with  SBA. 
But  if  David  Stockman  gets  his  way 
and  the  entire  portfolio  is  sold,  it  is  es- 
timated that  it  will  bring  $7  billion.  So 
the  abolition  of  SBA,  according  to 
David  Stockman.  wiU  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  $5  billion.  I  see  an 
analogy  between  that  and  what  the 
Senator  is  proposing  here. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Obviously,  I 
cannot  persuade  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. There  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent issues  here.  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
SBA.  we  could  think  of  many  reasons 
for  doing  so.  If  we  want  SBA  to  be  less 
of  a  burden  on  the  Government,  make 
sure  we  are  not  carrying  all  these 
loans— do  we  have  $200  billion  deficits 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  or  do  we  not? 
I  thought  we  did.  I  thought  that  is 
what  we  are  here  about.  We  have  a 
simple  proposal.  We  are  going  to  lower 
the  deficit  by  $30  billion  for  the  next  3 
years  without  cutting  anybody's  pro- 
gram or  Jeopardizing  anybody's  activi- 
ties. It  may  be  that  it  is  too  simple  to 
be  persuasive. 

If  anybody  can  be  persuasive  in  the 
matter,  it  is  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  I  see  he  has 
risen.  Before  I  yield  to  him.  one  thing. 
Mr.  President:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the 
desk  be  replaced  by  an  amendment  I 
now  send  to  the  desk.  There  was  a 
technical  error  in  the  first  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  57),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  line  14,  add  the  following: 
"The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  provide  for  a 
pilot  program  for  the  sale  without  recourse 
of  up  to  $10  billion  annually  in  each  fiscal 
year  1986.  1987,  the  first  year  of  which 
direct  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  one  or  more  federally  char- 
tered entitles  on  an  overcollateralized  basis. 
OvercoUaterallzation  means  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
whatever  Investment  counsel  he  deems  nec- 
essary, shall  designate  a  pool  of  Govern- 
ment-owned loans  to  serve  as  collateral  for 
the  loans  sold  under  this  pilot  program.  The 
amount  of  loans  to  be  designated  for  colla- 
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teralizatlon  shall  be  determined  by  the  8ec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary.  lx>ans 
designated  to  serve  as  collateral  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  acquisition  by  the  private  sector 
buyer  <the  federally  chartered  entity)  in  the 
event  that  any  loans  purchased  are  delin- 
quent for  30  days  or  more.  If  this  occurs, 
the  delinquent  loans  shall  be  reacquired  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Government  substitutes  a  new  loan  in  place 
of  the  delinquent  loan.  At  this  time  all  cash 
proceeds  from  the  delinquent  loan,  includ- 
ing interest  income  and  principal  repayment 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government. 

•This  procedure  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
straightforward  contract  specifying  the  use 
of  predesignated  collateral.  The  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  viewed  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser as  an  adequately  collateralized  pur- 
chase as  would  occur  between  any  two  pri- 
vate sector  entities,  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  a  prospective  purchaser  or  other 
Interested  party  as  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
any  form. 

"Net  proceeds  for  the  loan  In  fiscal  year 
1986  wiU  be  deposited  in  the  rural  housing 
Insurance  revolving  fund  and  may  be  used 
for  funding  new  loans  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  pending  congressional 
authorization. 

"In  all  Instances,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequently 
acquired  under  this  pilot  program.". 

On  page  45.  line  12.  add  the  foUowing: 
"The  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  provide  for  a 
pilot  program  for  the  sale  without  recourse 
of  up  to  (10.000.000.000  of  direct  loans 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
one  or  more  federally  chartered  entities  on 
an  overcollateralized  basis.  Overcollaterali- 
sation  means  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  consulUtion  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary,  shall  des- 
ignate a  pool  of  Government-owned  loans  to 
serve  as  collateral  for  the  loans  sold  under 
this  pilot  program.  The  amount  of  loans  to 
be  designated  for  coUateralization  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  whatever  Investment  counsel  he  deems 
necessary.  Loans  designated  to  serve  as  col- 
lateral will  be  eligible  for  acquisition  by  the 
private  sector  buyer  (the  federally  char- 
tered entity)  in  the  event  that  any  loans 
purchased  are  delinquent  for  30  days  or 
more.  If  this  occurs,  the  delinquent  loans 
shall  be  reacquired  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  the  CJovemment  substi- 
tutes a  new  loan  in  place  of  the  delinquent 
loan.  At  this  time  all  cash  proceeds  from  the 
delinquent  loan.  Including  interest  Income 
and  principal  repayment  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"This  procedure  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
straightforward  contract  specifying  the  use 
of  predesignated  collateral.  The  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  viewed  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser as  an  adequately  collateralized  pur- 
chase as  would  occur  between  any  two  pri- 
vate sector  entities,  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  a  prospective  purchaser  or  other 
interested  party  as  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
any  form. 

"In  consultation  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  the  loans 
sold  shaU  be  determined  by  their  face  value 
discounted  by  an  amount  necessary  to 
equate  the  contracted  interest  payments  on 
the  loan  with  current  yields  on  Treasury  se- 
curities of  the  same  duration.  This  current 


rate  value  may  be  greater  than  the  face 
value  of  the  loans  sold  if  Treasury  rates  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  sale  are  lower 
than  the  loan's  original  rate. 

"Net  proceeds  for  the  loan  sale  will  be  de- 
posited In  the  rural  housing  Insurance  re- 
volving fund  and  may  be  used  for  funding 
new  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  pending  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

"In  all  Instances,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequently 
acquired  under  this  pilot  program.". 

In  subsequent  years,  fiscal  year  1987  and 
fiscal  year  1988.  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  design  and  implement  the  loan 
sale  to  yield  at  least  (8  billion  annually. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYiiiHAK].  myself,  and  others, 
because  it  is  time  to  take  a  look  at 
some  innovative  ways  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  What  has  been  pro- 
posed, I  remind  my  colleagues,  is  a 
pilot  program  and  it  is  a  very  small 
pUot  program.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
out  at  the  end  of  3  years  that  things 
have  not  worked  quite  as  they  should 
have  and  we  will  not  have  realized  the 
full  benefit  that  we  think  can  be 
achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  the 
significant  endorsement  of  many 
qualified  in  the  financial  community 
who  think  that  this  is  a  pretty  good 
idea.  It  offers  us  a  chance  to  reduce 
the  deficit  substantially. 

While  Senator  Mgykihan  should  be 
commended  for  his  ingenuity  In  devel- 
oping this  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  not 
a  wholly  new  idea.  The  CBO  consid- 
ered it  in  the  context  of  exploring  the 
appropriate  budgetary  treatment  of 
Government  lending  in  March  1984. 
CBO  estimated  that  the  Treasury 
then  could  secure  almost  $100  billion 
in  the  sale  of  then  existing  loans. 

We  are  talking  about  a  nviml)er  that 
has  enlarged  considerably,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
has  indicated.  We  see  that  portfolio 
continue  to  grow  at  over  $50  billion  a 
year. 

The  Banking  Committee,  on  which  I 
formerly  served,  has  considered  the 
option  of  selling  new  loans  as  they  are 
made.  The  practice  of  selling  Govern- 
ment loans  has  been  well  established 
in  the  housing  market.  The  loan  sale 
could  reduce,  at  least  some  of  the  need 
for  revenue  increases,  and  it  could 
yield  as  much  as  some  of  the  draconl- 
an  cuts  in  essential  domestic  spending. 
It  would  also  save  the  Goverrmient 
the  expense  of  administering  the  port- 
folio. The  private  sector  can  do  it 
much  better,  and  for  less.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  look  at  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram that  has  developed  over  the 
years  and  see  how  poorly  it  has  l>een 


administered  and  how  poor  the  collec- 
tion rate  has  been.  We  see  example 
after  example  of  wealthy  individuals. 
who  were  supported  by  low-cost  loans 
through  Government  programs,  who 
chose  to  Ignore  their  responsibUlty  to 
repay,  and  so  did  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  from  them.  So 
we  know  that  if  we  turn  over  loans  to 
the  private  sector,  it  will  be  more  effi- 
cient about  collections,  and  we  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  seeing  those 
funds  come  in.  Moreover,  we  will  begin 
to  recognize  the  real  cost  of  Govern- 
ment credit  programs.  That  should 
lead  to  more  informed  decisions  about 
such  programs. 

In  answer  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers], 
who  raised  some  interesting  questions, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  discount  rate 
will  be.  This  has  to  be  negotiated. 
There  is  provision  in  the  proposal  for 
over  coUateralization,  which  will  keep 
the  discoimt  down.  But  we  will  never 
be  able  to  tell  with  absolute  certainty 
what  the  discount  would  be  until  we 
negotiate  it  in  the  marketplace. 

If  these  loans  are  sold  presently  and 
the  interest  rates  go  up,  which  Is  a 
concern  of  many,  then  we  will  be  far 
better  off.  If  interest  rates  go  the 
other  way.  we  could  be  licking  some 
wounds.  But  the  risk  is  de  minimis 
when  we  consider  the  opportunity  we 
have  to  preserve  some  programs,  and 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  which  is 
the  mission,  purportedly,  of  everybody 
In  this  Chamber. 

So  I  think  we  should  get  on  with  it 
and  give  it  a  try.  We  have  endorse- 
ments. I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York  mentioned  some  of  the  com- 
ments we  had  received  from  bankers. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York: 
Did  he  mention  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  I  did.  I  have 
those  letters  from  the  First  Boston 
Corp,  from  American  Express,  and 
Lazard  Freres. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  cited 
the  March  1984  CBO  study  entitled 
"New  Approaches  To  Budgetary 
Treatment  Of  Federal  (Credit  Assist- 
ance." The  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  has  always  been  thoughtful  and 
courteous,  might  be  Interested  in  this. 
The  CBO,  in  March  1984,  said  that 
going  straight  out,  doing  not  Just  a 
pilot  program  but  doing  what  they  es- 
timated we  could  do.  these  transac- 
tions would  produce  a  one-time  net 
cash  inflow  to  Treasury  estimated  at 
$95  billion.  If  EX^erett  Dirksen  were 
around,  he  would  say.  "You're  talking 
real  money."  To  that  $95  billion  you 
might  add  $10  billion  a  year  forever,  in 
interest,  if  you  do  not  have  to  borrow 
it.  I  believe  the  Senator  did  mention 
that. 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  Lb  on  page  66. 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  page,  but  I  did  mention  that 
it  was  approximately  $100  billion. 

In  1984.  CBO  estimated  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  gain  almost 
$100  billion  from  the  sale  of  the  port- 
folio. A  sale  today  would  yield  over 
$135  biUion. 

What  we  are  proposing  here,  rela- 
tively speaking,  is  small  given  the  size 
of  the  whole  portfolio.  We  do  not 
intend  to  approach  the  whole  portfo- 
lio at  one  time.  That  is  not  our  inten- 
tion. Our  intention  is  to  present  this 
pilot  program  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
work. 

Certainly,  the  importance  of  having 
revenues  come  In  and  reduce  the  defi- 
cit without  developing  a  new  tax  pro- 
gram is  something  that  I  think  all 
Members  of  this  body  could  agree 
upon. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  us 
their  support  on  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  has  been  demonstrated  suffi- 
ciently in  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  that  this  is  worth  trying.  I 
urge  that  we  get  on  with  it  and  take 
this  Important  step  toward  reducing 
the  deficit,  one  step  that  does  not  re- 
quire the  American  taxpayer  to  pay. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  mean  to  detain  the  Senate  in 


this  matter.  I  make  two  points,  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a  eo- 
sponsor. 

First,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that  you  could 
realize  a  one-time  cash-flow  of  $95  bil- 
lion. We  are  merely  proposing  a  pilot 
program  of  $8  billion  a  year  for  3 
years.  If  it  works  out  well,  we  can  in- 
crease it  next  year  and  the  year  after. 
If  it  does  not  work  out  well,  we  have 
made  a  reasonable  experiment,  and  it 
is  a  controlled  experiment.  The  tech- 
nique of  over-collateralization  is  well 
understood  and  easily  met. 

Two  other  points:  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  sense  of  how  interest  is  eating 
us  alive.  The  deficit  is  compounding. 

We  made  a  simple  calculation  when 
we  were  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
California  how  much  this  would 
reduce  the  deficit  in  3  years,  and  we 
said  $24  billion.  However,  calculating 
the  cost  of  borrowing,  you  add  $6  bil- 
lion—Just $6  billion  in  3  years. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  if  anyone  sup- 
poses that  we  are  going  to  take  this 
$200  billion  deficit,  which  is  now  com- 
pounded—$150  billion  will  be  borrowed 
next  year  to  pay  interest.  That  means 
$165  billion  the  year  after.  That 
means  $185  billion  the  year  after  that. 
If  we  think  we  are  going  to  get  there 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  cutting  travel  al- 
lowances in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  such,  that  gives  a  sense  of 
the  magnitude. 
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The  Interest  savings  of  3  years  in 
this  modest  program  we  are  proposing 
will  pay  for  the  Marine  Corps  for  1 
year. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say.  is  it  not,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  various  Government  programs 
is  sometimes  inefficient.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  think  it  is  possi- 
ble that  we  might  be  able  to  reduce 
some  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
managing  credit  programs  which  could 
be  fairly  significant?  Also,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  if  we  sell  loan  assets  and 
reduce  Government  borrowing,  if  we 
reduce  some  Government  pressure  on 
credit  markets,  we  might  even  be  able 
to  start  to  see  interest  rates  reduced  as 
a  result?  Here  is  a  proposal  for  Gov- 
ernment to  step  out  of  the  credit 
market  a  little  and  perhaps  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  proposed  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  list  of  loan  agen- 
cies and  their  outstanding  loans  as 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  so  much  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  the  discussion  of  this  propos- 
al, the  most  distinguished  assistant  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, congratulated  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  as  having  come  up 
with  the  first  proposal  from  that  side 
of  the  aisle  to  deal  with  huge  Federal 
budget  deficits. 

I  was  about  to  begin  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  surely  had  more  confi- 
dence in  the  opposite  party  than  to 
think  that  the  most  serious  proposal 
which  it  could  put  forward  on  this  sub- 
ject was  what  I  would  denominate,  Mr. 
President,  the  flim-flam  amendment 
of  1985. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  also  a 
Democrat,  has  already  restored  my 
faith  in  the  good  sense  of  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  other  side  in  dealing 
with  this  amendment  in  that  fashion. 

But  to  put  it  in  the  most  simple  yet 
true  terms,  this  amendment,  at  least 
as  it  deals  with  a  budget  deficit,  is  like 
a  householder,  a  good  citizen  of  this 
country  who  has  been  consistently 
spending  much  more  than  his  income 
year  after  year  after  year,  and  who 
looks  at  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to 
cut  down  on  vacations  to  Hawaii  and 
expensive  automobUes  and  the  like 
and  says.  "Aha.  I  don't  have  to  cut- 
back on  my  spending  habits  at  all.  All 
I  have  to  do  is  to  sell  my  inheritance, 
and  I  can  use  that  inheritance,  my 
capital  assets,  in  order  to  continue  in 
the  lifestyle  to  which  I  have  become 
accustomed  even  though  my  income 
will  not  match  it." 

Taking  this  proposal  at  its  broadest 
sense,  rather  than  in  the  technical 
nature  of  this  amendment,  it  has  the 
following  defects. 


The  first  is  that  it  changes  no  pro- 
gram, reduces  no  baselines,  affects  no 
spending  programs  whatsoever. 

The  principal  newspaper  in  the 
home  city  of  the  proponent,  the  New 
York  Times,  on  March  25  of  this  year 
observed,  as  I  quote  it: 

Indeed,  by  offering  purely  cosmetic  relief 
to  the  deficit  problem,  it  would  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Congress  to  cut  actual  spending 
or  raise  taxes — something  that  would  actu- 
ally free  savings  for  private  investment. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  so  ably  pointed  out, 
these  loans  would  be  sold  at  huge  dis- 
coimts.  A  $1  million  loan  would  not 
sell  for  $1  million,  but  for  far  less  than 
that  amount  of  money. 

Third,  the  sale  of  these  loans,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  pilot  program  of  $8 
billion  or  $10  billion,  would  reduce  the 
pressure  on  interest  rates  in  this  coun- 
try not  even  by  a  microscopic  degree, 
because  the  loans  would  be  sold  into 
exactly  the  same  market  and  to  exact- 
ly the  same  kind  of  purchasers  from 
whom  and  from  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  borrows  money; 
thus,  the  pressure  on  money  markets 
would  be  Identical  after  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal  to  what  it  was  before. 

Fourth,  to  the  extent  that  Federal 
loans  are  recycled  Into  the  programs 
from  which  they  have  been  originated 
in  the  first  place,  this  would  create  an 
Immediate  need  for  increased  appro- 
priations into  those  fields  because  now 
the  proceeds  of  those  loans  go  back 
into  that  kind  of  program,  and  we 
would  have  added  spending  pressures. 

As  a  consequence,  this  is  not  a 
budget  deficit  reduction  at  all.  It  is 
simply  a  shift  of  money  from  one 
pocket  of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
into  another  pocket.  It  is  very  bluntly 
and  very  simply  the  use  of  capital 
assets  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  day-to-day  expenses. 

Both  of  the  proponents  so  far  have 
taken  this  as  something  which  Is  an 
affirmative  in  the  debate  over  the 
amendment.  They  have  emphasized 
that  this  lowers  the  deficit  without 
having     to     cut     spending,     without 


having  to  reduce  any  present  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  all.  and 
that.  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  its  prob- 
lem. 

After  all  the  loans  have  been  sold, 
after  all  the  assets  have  been  disposed 
of.  we  still  have  a  Federal  Government 
which  is  spending  as  much  more  as  it 
takes  in  as  it  is  today  and  is.  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  a  Federal  Government 
without  assets  which  it  has  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  not  saying  in  this  argument 
that  It  may  not  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  review  its  loan 
portfolio  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  belongs  in  the  direct  loan  business 
at  all.  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  better  business  policy  for  us  only  to 
guarantee  loans  and  for  that  matter  to 
sell  current  loans  into  the  private 
market.  It  may  very  well  be  that  that 
is  a  good  policy  change.  But  if  it  is  a 
good  policy  change.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  because  it  reduces  the  budget  defi- 
cit. It  is  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  belong  in  the  loan  busi- 
ness. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution and  this  debate,  this  is  a  very 
bad  idea,  because  it  deliberately  at- 
tempts to  create  in  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
minds  of  other  Senators  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  doing  something 
about  budget  deficits  when,  in  fact,  we 
are  on  not  doing  so. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  change  figures  on 
a  chart  for  free  when  changing  those 
figures  has  no  impact  on  the  true  bal- 
luice  of  the  Federal  budget,  no  impact 
on  interest  rates,  no  impact  on  capital 
markets,  and  in  fact  will  simply  be 
taken  by  those  capital  markets  as  one 
more  illustration  of  the  proposition 
that  Congress  is  not  really  serious 
about  fiscal  discipline  or  about  lower- 
ing budget  deficits  at  all.  but  will 
simply  move  from  one  attempt  to  do 
the  job  with  mirrors  to  another  at- 
tempt to  do  the  Job  with  mirrors,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hard  choices  be- 
tween cutting  spending  or  increasing 


taxes,  which  is  the  true  subject  of  this 
debate. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
vote  against  this  amendment  to  sell 
off  the  Federal  Government's  debt 
portfolio  because  it  masks  the  deficit 
rather  than  reducing  it,  and  because  it 
may  Jeopardize  programs— such  as 
educational  loan  programs— which 
rely  on  revolving  funds  for  their  fi- 
nancing. 

All  of  us  want  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  this  proposal  for  selling  off  the 
Federal  debt  at  a  discounted  price  has 
initial  appeal.  But  selling  this  coun- 
try's future  income,  which  would 
result  from  debt  repayment  in  the 
future,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit over  the  next  3  years  doesn't  solve 
the  deficit  problem.  Instead,  this 
amendment  would  lower  the  deficit 
this  year  at  the  cost  of  increasing  defi- 
cits in  the  coming  years  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  no  longer  be 
the  recipient  of  debt  repayments. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unclear  at  this 
point  how  revolving  funds  would  be 
protected.  This  issue  should  be  ex- 
plored further  in  hearings  before  we 
decide  to  include  this  proposal  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  plan.* 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  and  Mr.  COCH- 
RAN addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  on  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator    from    Mississippi    wishes   to 

SP€?ftlC. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  As  I  understand  the 
Chair,  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment consumed  all  the  time  allotted 
under  the  rules  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  May  I  inquire,  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  for 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-two  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I, 
myself,  and  Mr.  Laittenberg  are  alone 
on  the  floor,  in  which  event  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  on  the  floor. 

Does  he  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  direct  response  to 
my  friend  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton because  if  you  want  to  know  why 
we  are  going  to  have  difficulty  with 
this,  let  me  tell  you.  May  I  ask  you  to 
look  to  "Special  Analysis  of  the 
Budget,  Fiscal  Year  1986,"  page  F-34, 


table  F-11.  It  states  the  subsidy  values 
of  1984  direct  loan  obligations.  These 
are  not  in  the  budget.  The  American 
people  pay  for  them:  $8,312,000,000  in 
subsidies  in  that  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  present  value  of  the 
subsidy  per  year  in  1984  was  $237  mil- 
lion. And  where  did  it  go?  It  went  to 
Boeing.  It  went  to  McDonnell  Douglas. 
It  went  to  General  BHectric.  And  we 
call  these  loans  our  inheritance.  I 
thought  the  Grand  Canyon  was  our 
inheritance,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wish  to  have  the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

How  much  time  is  there  remaining 
of  that  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  read  into  the  Rbcoro  the 
final  two  sentences  from  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  my  friend  from 
Washington  described?  It  says: 

The  way  to  find  out  is  to  test  the  market 
with  some  of  the  higher  quality  obligations. 
Auctioning  them  off  promises  no  panacea, 
but  it  could  be  a  step  toward  more  responsi- 
ble government. 

That  is  all  we  propose.  We  propose 
also  to  have  the  country  know  what 
the  Fortune  500  companies  get  in  the 
way  of  subsidies  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  inserted  in  the  Record:  An 
editorial  of  March  22.  1985,  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  an  editorial  of 
March  21.  1985.  by  George  WiU  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and  an  editorial  of 
March  16,  1985,  in  Newsday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  22, 
19851 

PORTTOUO  FOR  SALE 

There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  they 
say.  and  the  latest  deficit  reduction  scheme 
thrown  on  the  Uble  by  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  D-N.Y.,  is  no  exception. 

Sen.  Moynihan,  along  with  fellow  Demo- 
crat Sen.  Prank  Lautenberg  of  Ohio,  has 
suggested  the  United  States  solve  Its  deficit 
problem  by  seUlng  its  $280  billion  loan  port- 
folio. 

The  portfolio  selling  plan,  it  turns  out, 
has  been  under  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  consideration  for  some  time. 

That  Is  significant,  because  with  any  kind 
of  administration  support  the  Moynihan 
plan  stands  a  chance  of  really  becoming  law. 

On  first  consideration,  that's  cause  for 
concern.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton,  R-Wash.,  wisely 
points  out  that  the  plan  could  end  up  cost- 
ing the  Treasury  more  than  it  brings  in.  be- 
cause of  the  steep  discount  the  government 
would  have  to  offer  secondary  investors  in  a 
portfolio  that  is  admittedly  high-risk. 

There's  also  the  persuasive  argument  that 
the  Moynihan  plan  offers  a  temporary 
"gimmicky"  solution  to  a  difficult,  long- 
term  problem. 


But  in  these  desperate  days,  it's  hard  to 
Htumimi  anything  that  can  help  with  the  def- 
icit outlook. 

And  certainly  the  sale  of  loan  portfolios  is 
a  viable  cash-raising  mechanism  that  banks 
and  other  lenders  use  every  day  of  the  week. 

Why  not  compromise?  The  initial  sale  of  a 
small  percentage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's loans  won't  balance  the  budget,  but 
it  won't  bring  down  the  republic  (or  the  fi- 
nancial markets)  either. 

It  could  play  a  part— along  with  the  more 
substantial  spending  cuts  and  possible  tax 
Increases— In  the  deficit  reduction  package. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Bfar.  21,  1985] 
Tom  Sawtkx  Rcacaii 
(By  George  P.  Will) 
A  wit  once  defined  a  barometer  as  an  inge- 
nious instrument  that  reveals  the  kind  of 
weather  we  are  experiencing.  If  you  have  no 
barometer,    you    can    consult    the    Senate 
Budget  Committee.   It,   like  a  barometer, 
measures  climatic  pressure. 

The  committee  has  rejected  the  presi- 
dent's budget.  That  Is  "rejected"  as  In; 
Russia  rejected  Napoleon.  The  vote  was  17- 
4  and  reflected  the  fact  that  among  the  535 
members  of  Congress  there  probably  are  not 
35  who  would  vote  for  the  president's  pro- 
gram of  continuing  the  defense  buildup  at 
the  pace  he  prefers,  avoiding  all  tax  In- 
creases and  significantly  cutting  middle- 
class  domestic  programs. 

Less  than  six  months  ago  the  president 
got  a  mandate  to  keep  on  keeping  on— to 
continue  the  policies  of  the  first  term.  That 
is  not  surprising.  The  public  rather  enjoys 
getting  a  dollar  of  government  spending  and 
being  charged  only  75  cents  in  taxes.  Last 
week  there  was  a  languorous  White  House 
discussion  about  sending  the  Great  Commu- 
nicator back  onto  the  campaign  trail  to  com- 
municate (as  he  forgot  to  do  before  the  elec- 
tion) his  zest  for  all  those  specific  program 
cuts. 

But  his  aides  then  thought:  He  would  be 
campaigning  against  most  Senate  Republi- 
cans, 40  percent  of  whom  face  reelection  In 
19  months.  Reagan  would  not  be  able  to 
campaign  for  a  "live  legislative  vehicle." 
(Sorry.  They  talk  like  that.) 

What  the  Budget  Committee  approved 
might  bring  a  blush  to  the  presidential 
cheeks.  It  would  cut  the  deficit  by  more 
than  the  president's  budget  would  have 
done.  Furthermore,  the  committee  plan 
would  confound  skeptics  by  freezing  Social 
Security  benefits  for  a  year.  Of  course,  all 
this  Is  In  the  subjunctive  tense  because  the 
committee  action  binds  no  one.  The  only 
thing  mandatory  is  that  we  pay  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

The  debt,  without  major  policy  changes 
(the  likelihood  of  which  has  gone  from  "not 
very"  to  "are  you  kidding?"),  will  Increase 
about  $1  trillion  in  the  next  four  years.  If 
so,  every  year  for  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
the  republic,  taxpayers  will  pay  about  $100 
billion  in  Interest  just  on  this  four-year  ad- 
dition to  the  debt. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  playing  Tom  Sawyer, 
who  was  the  quintessential  American,  which 
means  he  was  something  of  a  sharpie.  Tom. 
a  cunning  rascal,  grew  up  about  185  miles 
west  of  Dixon.  Illinois.  Gunning  rascals 
sprout  like  com  out  there. 

Not  since  Tom  tricked  the  other  boys  into 
whitewashing  Aunt  Polly's  fence  for  him 
has  there  been  anything  as  nifty  as  Rea- 
gan's way  of  getting  others  to  do  his  dis- 
agreeable chores.  He  says  to  Congress:  Here 
is  the  division  of  labor  I'll  look  after  the 
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Marine  band.  Air  Force  One  and  Camp 
David.  Tou  folkA  cut  the  social  programs. 

Sen.  Pat  Moynlhan  has  a  modest  proposal 
for  a  one-shot  cash  Infusion  to  trim  the  defi- 
cit without  cutting  any  programs.  His  idea 
for  slicing  a  substantial  piece  off  the  gov- 
ernment's debt  is:  Sell  it.  Part  of  the  debt, 
that  is. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  19M.  the  government 
will  have  outstanding  loans  valued  at 
(which  does  not  mean  "worth  ")  $280  billion. 
That  is  thr^e  times  the  size  of  the  loan  port- 
folio of  Citicorp,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
banks.  This  federal  portfolio  is  scattered 
around  the  government  and  managed  by  bu- 
reaucrats paid  leas  than  a  Citicorp  branch 
manager. 

Many  loans  are  at  far  less  than  today's  in- 
terest rates.  Under  Moynihan's  plan,  they 
would  be  sold  at  a  discount  reflecting  their 
real  market  value  today.  Even  assuming 
that  the  value  of  the  $380  bUlion  in  paper  is 
now  Just.  say.  $75  billion,  that  is  the  real 
value,  no  matter  who  holds  the  paper,  and 
the  government  would  get  a  cash  Infusion  of 
$75  billion. 

The  loans  were  made  to  students,  small 
businesses,  large  corporations,  farmers  and 
many  other  groups  Including  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  point  was  to  let  Congress 
spare  those  groups  the  torture  of  paying 
market  rates  for  money.  But  selling  the 
loans  to  private  institutions  would  not 
change  the  terms.  The  people  owing  the 
money  would  Just  send  their  checks  to  a  dif- 
ferent address. 

Moynihan's  plan  has  an  international  di- 
mension because  of  the  doctrine  of  "com- 
parative advantage."  According  to  that,  dif- 
ferent nations  do  different  things  well  and 
each  nation  should  prosper  by  swapping 
goods  and  services  according  to  its  compara- 
tive advantage. 

Japan,  for  example,  is  good  at  maldng  cars 
and  cameras  and  television  sets  and  many 
other  things.  The  United  States,  too.  is 
gifted  at  making  many  things,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially, even  incomparably,  gifted  at  making 
debts. 

The  Japanese  save  30  percent  of  their 
wages,  about  triple  the  American  rate.  That 
is  one  reason  why  Japan  has  between  $60 
billion  and  $100  billion  sloshing  around  the 
world,  looking  for  things  to  buy.  America 
has  debt  to  sell  at  a  discount.  Call  that  the 
American  advantage,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. 

[From  Newsday.  Mar.  16.  1985] 
MonrtHAR's  Puut  To  Raise  Cash 

The  federal  government,  which  borrows 
prodigious  sums  to  finance  its  day-to-day 
operations,  is  a  major  lender  as  well:  In  1985 
it  plans  to  lend  well  over  $30  billion  to  Indi- 
viduals, businesses  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. Over  the  years.  Washington  has 
built  up  a  portfolio  of  outstanding  loans 
currently  worth  about  $380  biUion. 

Now  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D- 
N.T.)  has  come  up  with  a  novel  suggestion: 
The  United  States  should  sell  those  loans  to 
private  investors  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
reduce  the  huge  federal  deficit,  which 
might  reach  $215  billion  this  year.  Moyni- 
han estimates  that  a  loan  sale  would  bring 
In  about  $150  billion. 

Moynihan's  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Wednesday,  but 
that  shouldn't  be  the  last  word  on  it;  the 
Reagan  administration  is  reportedly  inter- 
ested in  the  idea.  too. 

Selling  off  its  loan  portfolio  to  investors 
would  certainly  give  Washington  a  huge 
fiscal  shot  in  the  arm.  But  it  also  raises  a  lot 
of  questions  that  must  be  answered  first: 


It's  unlikely  that  the  credit  markets  could 
handle  a  big  infusion  of  new  securities  with- 
out pushing  up  interest  rates,  displacing 
other  potential  borrowers  and  depressing 
the  price  that  Washington  would  get  for  its 
loan  contracts.  Could  the  sales  be  scheduled 
to  prevent  serious  market  dislocations? 

If  loan  repayments  stop  coming  In.  be- 
cause the  loans  have  been  sold  to  private  in- 
vestors, where  will  funds  for  new  federal 
loans  come  from? 

Applying  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  sale  to 
help  finance  social  programs,  as  Moynihan 
suggests,  would  paper  over  Washington's 
real  problem;  its  inability  to  bring  spending 
and  revenues  into  balance.  And  since  Con- 
gress doesn't  make  hard  decisions  unless  it 
must,  giving  it  a  one-time  injection  of  extra 
cash  isn't  likely  to  have  lasting  benefits.  It 
would  probably  be  wiser  to  use  the  proceeds 
of  any  loan  sale  to  reduce  the  $1.0  trillion 
national  debt  rather  than  to  offset  the  cur- 
rent year's  deficit. 

Despite  all  the  obvious  problems,  though. 
Moynihan's  idea  is  an  innovative  one  and 
deserves  careful  study  by  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  In  response  to 
my  friend  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, first,  I  wish  he  would  withdraw 
his  characterization  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  disagree,  it  is  an  honest 
disagreement  about  a  procedure  that 
is  similar  to  one  customarily  used  in 
business  throughout  this  country. 
Many  times,  companies  large  and 
small  will  sell  loans  or  sell  receivables 
if  they  have  to  get  cash  in  to  work 
with. 

I  do  not  remember  my  colleague 
from  New  York  nor  myself  suggesting 
that  this  was  a  way  to  solve  the  total 
budget  deficit  problem.  You  will  find, 
as  you  examine  the  Budget  Committee 
record,  in  vote  after  vote,  we  support- 
ed budget  expenditure  cuts  of  substan- 
tial proportion.  We  must  restrain 
spending.  But  that  is  not  enough.  We 
need  to  reduce  Government  borrowing 
and  interest  costs,  and  the  sale  of  loan 
assets  will  enable,  us  to  do  that. 

I  note  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Oovemment  to  sell  loan  assets.  One 
can  look  at  REA  and  FmHA.  Their 
loans  have  been  sold  in  the  past,  so 
the  procedure  is  not  imusual. 

I  would  also  ask  my  friend  from 
Washington  if  he  would  permit  me  to 
read  from  a  letter  from  the  First 
Boflton  Corp.,  addressed  to  Senators 
McmiHAN  and  Lautznberg  and  signed 
by  the  managing  director.  It  says: 

The  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  loan  portfolio  would  reduce  out- 
standing Federal  debt  and  lessen  pressure 
on  interest  rates  from  Federally  sponsored 
borrowings. 

These  sale  of  loans  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  to  the  same  market  in 
which  Treasury  bills  are  sold.  So  my 
plea  is  for  an  open  mind  on  this.  We 
are  not  offering  a  panacea  to  the 
budget  problem,  but  rather  one  signifi- 
cant way  to  help  address  the  problem. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  Just  a  couple  of  observations, 
then  I  think  we  are  prepwed  to  go  to  a 


vote  on  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

I  would  say  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  that  certainly  this  is  an 
idea  that  ought  to  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  It  does  interest 
me  that  there  could  be  a  way  that  we 
could  take  advantage  of  this  asset  in  a 
more  businesslike  way  than  is  being 
done  now  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But  I  think  this  would  be  a  subject 
that  would  be  properly  explored  in  an- 
other forum,  for  instance  in  hearings 
before  the  Banking  Committee.  Maybe 
they  have  had  hearings,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  that  has  taken  place  yet. 

I  think  there  should  be.  though,  a 
careful  review  of  the  proposal  by  the 
committee  that  has  Jurisdiction  over 
this  area.  And  it  may  be  that  there 
could  be  a  bill  that  would  emerge  that 
should  be  approved,  and  then  this 
Senator  certainly  could  consider  sup- 
porting it.  But  I  think  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  the  Senate  to  approve  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution. 

Just  looking  at  the  figures  that  were 
cited  from  the  CBO,  I  think  it  was  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  $95  billion  re- 
ceipt that  we  could  have,  a  one-time 
receipt  of  funds,  if  we  were  able  to 
find  buyers  for  the  loan  portfolio.  But 
I  think  we  need  to  look  at  whether 
that  is  a  good  idea  in  terms  of  the  face 
value  of  that  portfolio  which  I  under- 
stood to  be  over  $200  billion.  Now  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  a  good  deal.  It  may  be. 
But  it  is  less  than  half  of  the  face 
value  of  the  loan  portfolio  that  we 
would  be  saying  today  that  we  ought 
to  cash  it  in  for.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  a 
good  idea. 

It  is  a  little  like,  Mr.  President, 
saying  "I  think  we  ought  to  sell  the 
furniture  so  we  will  have  enough 
money  to  buy  a  new  house." 

We  could  be  falling  into  a  very  bad 
financial  trap.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  us  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  question  recurs,  then,  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moyhihan]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERGl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoLuice  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  is 
absent  due  to  Illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 
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yEA8-26 

Bentien 

Humphrey 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Bndley 

Johnston 

Pell 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Crmniton 

Kerry 

RorkrfeUer 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanea 

Easleton 

Leahy 

Saner 

Oore 

MaUunasa 

Simon 

Hart 

Melcher 
NAY8-71 

Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Murfcowiki 

Amutrons 

Oorton 

NIcUe* 

Baucus 

Oraniin 

Nunn 

Bingiman 

Oraasley 

Packwood 

Boren 

Harfcln 

Proaler 

BoachwiU 

HaUh 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Roth 

Chiles 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helns 

SimpMn 

Cohen 

Helms 

Specter 

D'Amato 

HoUlncs 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kanebaum 

Stennls 

OeConcinI 

Kasten 

Steveni 

Denton 

laxalt 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Trible 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mathiaa 

Warner 

Evatu 

Matttaigly 

Welcker 

Pord 

McClure 

WUaon 

Oam 

McConneU 

Zorlnsky 

Olenn 

Metienbaum 
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Andrews 


East 


Exon 


So  the  amendment  (No.  57)  as  modi- 
fied was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  58. 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  lie  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $100,000,000. 


On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  10 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  1 1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  5  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  first  amoimt  on 
Une  12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  46,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  46,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  46,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  46,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  25  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  47,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  47,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 


On  page  52,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  52.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

C^  page  52.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $100,000,000. 

Bitr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  very  simple, 
very  easy  to  understand.  It  will  cut 
function  150,  international  affairs,  by 
$200  million  and  transfer  $100  million 
of  that  sum  of  money  to  function  350, 
agriculture.  It  is  my  intention  and 
hope  that  that  will  be  applied  to  agri- 
cultural research.  The  money  we 
spend  on  foreign  aid  has  substantially 
increased  over  the  past  4  years  and  I 
think  myself  and  most  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  have  no  objection  to  spend- 
ing money  overseas  when  it  serves  the 
national  interest,  when  it  goes  to  na- 
tions that  are  our  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal allies  and  to  nations  that  have 
pressing  humanitarian  needs.  But 
there  is  money  being  spent  on  foreign 
aid  that  does  not  meet  those  specifica- 
tions. Consequently,  I  am  simply  pro- 
posing that  we  reduce  our  overall 
international  affairs  bill  by  a  modest 
$200  million  and  direct  part  of  thoee 
funds  to  a  domestic  area  which  has  a 
much  greater  need  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of 
American  agriculture  are  known  to  us 
all.  The  solutions,  unfortunately,  are 
not  something  we  all  agree  upon.  I 
hope  that  at  least  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  will  agree  with 
me  that  agricultural  research  is  vital 
to  our  farmers  and  could  benefit  from 
some  additional  fimding.  It  is  oiu-  sci- 
entific and  technological  know-how 
that  has  helped  our  farmers  in  many 
instances,  through  the  free  enterprise 
profit  and  loss  system,  to  be  able  to  be 
competitive  and  keep  a  competitive 
edge  aroimd  the  world  trade  arena. 
Many  of  the  well-intentioned  farm 
programs  of  the  past  have  hurt,  not 
helped,  the  farmers  and  have  actually 
reduced  our  ability  to  compete  abroad. 

Improving  our  research  capabilities 
will  enhance  the  profitability  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  much  more  than  com- 
modity programs  that  have  l)ecome  re- 
moved from  market  incentives. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
has  historically  taken  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  USDA  budget,  yet 
it  is  often  cited  as  the  most  beneficial 
area  of  Government  involvement  in 
agriculture. 

A  Federal  dollar  spent  in  research 
benefits  the  farmer  an  estimated  seven 
times  what  direct  subsidies  do.  Re- 
search has  been  responsible  for  in- 
creasing agricultural  production  per 
acre  many  times  what  it  was  only  10 
years  ago.  We  laterally  grow  two 
shoots  a  week  where  we  used  to  grow 
only  one.  The  size  and  quality  of  the 
famous  Idaho  potato  owes  much  to 
ARS  research. 

I  dare  say  it  has  been  the  agricultur- 
al research  along  with  the  cooperation 
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of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  that 
has  made  our  Nation  a  world  leader  In 
exporting  agricultural  technology. 
This  Is  going  to  be  a  highly  controver- 
sial year  for  the  Federal  agricultural 
policy.  At  the  center  of  the  det>ate  will 
be  the  concept  of  aligning  agriculture 
programs  more  closely  with  the  free 
market  and  the  principle  of  the  free 
market.  Mr.  President.  Unfortunately, 
we  live  in  a  world  marketplace  and  the 
marketplace  is  not  always  fair.  We 
find  ourselves  needing  to  be  more  com- 
petitive. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Senator  is  taking  $200  million  out 
of  foreign  aid.  How  does  the  Senator 
arrive  at  that  $200  million  figure? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  By  taking  $200  million 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  function.  I 
thank  the  good  Senator,  and  putting 
$100. million  over  in  agriculture  re- 
search and  putting  $100  million 
toward  deficit  reduction. 

We  have  been  hearing  all  these  Sen- 
ators talk  about  deficit  reduction. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  save  $100  million. 

Senator  Lugar's  committee  would 
have  to  make  the  ultimate  determina- 
tion where  this  $200  million  would 
come  out  but  Just  to  give  you  a  few 
suggestions:  in  1983,  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  offered  an  amendment  that  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  this  body 
on  a  vote  of  66  to  23  that  would  have 
reduced  the  United  States  U.N.  contri- 
butions in  1984  to  the  level  of  its  con- 
tributions in  1980.  The  savings  I  pro- 
pose would  amount  to  $200  million, 
with  which  the  authorizing  committee 
and  ultimately  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations make  a  decision  to  take 
half  that  money  out  of  the  U.N.  pro- 
grams: it  would  amount  to  less  than  a 
10-percent  cut  to  UJJ.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  examples  we  could  go  into. 

I  Just  say  to  my  colleague  one  place 
we  can  save  some  money  Is  from  sup- 
porting the  Communist  government  of 
Mozambique  in  Africa.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  American  taxpayer  should  be 
propping  up  a  Marxist  dictatorship  in 
Mozambique. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

li«r.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  see  where  the  $200  million 
figure  comes  from.  Is  it  a  percentage 
of  the  foreign  aid  biU?  Why  is  it  $200 
million  and  not  $250  or  $300  million?  I 
wonder  where  the  Senator  got  the 
figure? 

Mr.  STMMS.  To  teU  the  truth.  Mr. 
President,  we  could  change  that,  and  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  could  make  an 
offer  of  this  amendment  and  they 
might  decide  $175  million  or  $225  mil- 
lion. This  Senator  decided  the  $200 
million   as    far    as    budget    authority 


goes,  knowing  that  it  would  not  have 
the  Impact  on  the  budget  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  dealing  with.  Then  they  would 
have  to  go  work  out  where  they  are  ac- 
tually going  to  save  the  actual  $200 
million  in  budget  outlays.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  do  it  with- 
out getting  too  specific.  If  you  get 
much  more  than  that,  then  we  begin 
to  get  into  an  argument  where  we  do 
have  to  have  some  specificity. 

Just  to  tell  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
in  1981.  we  had  $13  billion  in  foreign 
aid:  in  1982.  $12  billion:  in  1983,  $11.8 
billion:  in  1984,  $800  million:  in  1985, 
an  estimated  $500  million.  I  think 
there  is  room  to  find  that  $200  million 
and  let  the  authorizing  committee  be 
specific  about  it. 

I  would  recommend  that  they  look 
first  to  countries  that  are  pro-Marxist, 
where  they  do  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
American  taxpayer  dollars,  and  the 
United  Nations  would  make  two  places 
I  would  recommend  they  look  first. 

Let  me  finish  and  say  to  my  col- 
league that  ag  research  is  an  area 
where  we  all  like  to  talk  about  the 
farm  problem.  If  we  add  this  $100  mil- 
lion—they are  always  left  out  on  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.  All  this  money 
gets  sent  out  to  farmers  for  various 
programs— not  to  farm  and  so  forth— 
which  have  not  worked  so  well,  where 
ag  research  is  always  under  pressure.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  place  to 
spend  some  money.  So  I  therefore 
offer  this  amendment. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  vote 
for  it.  It  is  very  simple.  I  repeat  again, 
we  are  suggesting  that  we  reduce  the 
international  affairs  budget  function 
150  by  $200  milUon.  We  add  $100  mil- 
lion into  the  ag  function. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  Just  for  one 
more  question,  then  the  Senator  must 
seek  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  As  I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  $200  million.  My  ob- 
servation is  that  it  does  not  make  that 
much  of  an  impact  on  total  foreign 
aid.  I  might  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  some 
cutbacks  in  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
some  areas,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
make  that  much  of  an  impact;  $100 
million  to  agriculture  does  not  really 
do  enough  for  agricultvu-e.  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  knows  that  putting  $100 
million  into  agriculture  is  not  going  to 
solve  all  our  agricultural  problems  but 
it  is  a  start. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  he  knows  the 
answer  to  that  question  or  he  would 
not  have  asked  It.  That  $100  million  in 
agriculture  research  certainly  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
That  is  a  problem  that  has  many, 
many  other  factors  Involved  in  it.  This 
budget  deficit  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  American  agriculture  because  it 


drives  Interest  rates  which  have  an 
Impact  on  the  international  currency 
nuu-kets,  which  has  an  impact  on  the 
ability  to  market  American  agriculture 
overseas. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  why 
American  agriculture  is  in  difficulty, 
but  this  is  an  opportunity,  in  the 
broad  picture,  for  us  to  simply  say 
that  we  have  been  adding  money  to 
the  foreign  affairs  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  we  want  to  put  a  little  pri- 
ority back  in  the  agriculture  function 
for  American  agriculture. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say,  to  clarify  It  for  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  that  that  is  $200  million  in  sav- 
ings each  year  and  $100  million  put 
into  ag  research.  Over  a  period  of  3 
years  it  is  $300  million,  and  that  is  a 
significant  amount  of  money  to  put 
into  ag  research.  I  think  It  would  have 
a  positive  impact. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  many  of 
these  ag  research  programs  are  run 
frugally  in  terms  of  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  runs  a  lot  of  things. 

I  think  $300  million  over  3  years 
could  go  quite  a  ways  in  agricultural 
research.  It  is  a  worthwhile  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  American  farmer  and  would  save 
$200  million  a  year  for  foreign  aid, 
which  amounts  to  $100  million  a  year 
in  deficit  savings.  It  is  a  $300  million 
saving  in  3  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
the  time  will  run  equally  against  both 
sides  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  to  Senator  Lugar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  $200  million  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  Function  150  ac- 
count, which  includes  all  foreign  as- 
sistance, with  $100  million  to  be  devot- 
ed to  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  def- 
icit and  $100  million  reallocated  to  ag- 
ricultural research. 

The  two  areas  to  which  the  Senator 
has  designated  some  attention  axe  es- 
pecially worthy  of  out  attention.  I  can 
think  of  no  two  areas  I  support  than 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Is  in  the  Chamber.  He  and  I  have 
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fought  many  battles  together  to  try  to 
extend  agricultural  research,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  doing  it 
again  this  year.  I  think  we  are  making 
some  headway.  We  have  had  confer- 
ences with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  understands  the  needs  of 
the  land  grant  colleges,  the  competi- 
tive grants. 

It  so  happens,  colncidentally.  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Legisla- 
tion and  Research  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  chair  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  deals  with  this  very  area.  So 
my  other  responsibilities  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  intersect 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  Just  want  to  assure  all  Members 
that  I  will  be  a  strong  advocate  within 
the  committee,  and  I  will  have  many 
allies,  including  my  distinguished 
chairman,  in  trying  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  the  best  we  can  for  agricul- 
tuT&l  rcsc&rcli. 

I  suspect  that  by  the  time  we  have 
revisited  this  whole  budget  area,  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  may  want  to  cut 
money  from  many  accounts.  The  150 
account  may  not  be  the  only  account 
that  is  revisited.  I  have  no  idea  how 
many  freezes,  additions,  or  reductions 
we  may  want  to  take  a  look  at. 

So  I  move  up  to  this  subject  with  a 
certain  amount  of  caution,  because  the 
objective  sought  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  a  lot  to  be  said  for  it.  The 
problem  with  it,  I  think.  Is  obvious: 
Once  you  look  at  foreign  aid  and  the 
150  account  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  long 
list  of  things  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  suggest  should  be  done. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  that  our 
entire  foreign  policy  situation  is  pre- 
carious. Many  Members  would  say 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  here  at 
home  as  well,  and  while  we  are  dealing 
with  those  problems,  we  should  not  be 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  prob- 
lems in  other  countries  or  with  other 
people. 

If,  in  fact,  the  150  accounts  were 
purely  humanitarian  gifts,  some  Amer- 
icans would  be  for  them;  but  others 
would  say,  "Let's  start  at  home,"  and  I 
suppose  the  bulk  of  the  Senate  might 
Join  the  latter  group.  But  150  accounts 
are  not  sentimental  accounts.  They 
deal  with  trying  to  obtain  support 
from  other  nations  to  help  defend  us. 

We  are  not  giving  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  State  of  Israel— and  Israel 
will  be  the  single  largest  recipient  of 
the  150  account— or  to  the  State  of 
Egypt,  without  some  exoectation  of 
benefits  in  terms  of  our  Middle  East 
policy. 

Greece  and  the  Philippines  have 
U.S.  bases,  and  we  have  entered  into 
relationships  that  cost  more  than  $500 
million  a  year.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  or  other  Members  want  to  ter- 
minate one  of  those  bases,  I  suppose 
we    might    debate    the   programs    in 


Greece  or  in  the  Philippines.  Perhaps 
we  will  revisit  them  when  we  talk 
about  foreign  aid. 

We  also  might  want  to  debate  Irsael 
on  the  Camp  David  Agreement,  but  I 
doubt  that.  Conceivably,  we  might 
want  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  we  might  want  to  shut  down 
the  Grove  City  Bank,  which  has  been 
suggested  on  the  floor  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibili- 
ties. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  will  finally  de- 
termine, when  we  get  to  the  appro- 
priation, essentially  what  we  want  to 
do. 

I  Just  ask  my  colleagues  to  think 
with  me  for  a  moment  about  the  logic 
of  this  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  fas- 
tened upon  the  150  account.  At  the 
time  of  our  markup,  we  took  the  posi- 
tion within  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— and  I  think  we  are  fur- 
ther along  than  most  committees— to 
freeze  the  money  that  was  spent  last 
year.  There  are  no  add-ons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  budget  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  I  hope 
will  be  acted  upon.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  give  us  the  time, 
we  know  what  is  in  the  150  account. 
We  have  frozen  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  so 
intent  in  holding  down  the  budget 
levels  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
asked  us  to  be  somewhat  more  liberal 
and  has  made  a  plea  to  the  Budget 
Conunittee  to  leave  a  little  leeway,  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  that  the  security  of 
our  embassies  and  personnel  abroad 
might  not  be  provided  for.  He  has  to 
accomplish  a  number  of  things,  and  he 
is  not  certain  that  the  money  is  there 
to  do  them.  I  understand  that.  But  the 
members  of  our  committee  took  seri- 
ously the  thought  that  we  did  not 
have  sufficient  funds,  and  we  thought 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  would  come  to  a 
freeze,  and  that  was  what  was  substan- 
tiaUy  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

We  had  some  difficult  problems  in 
holding  down  the  recommended  level 
because  the  requests  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  were  higher  than  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  we  have  recommended  the 
administration  request  levels.  That  is 
one  area  where  we  have  increased  the 
funding  level. 

The  second  area  is  in  terms  of  secu- 
rity for  our  embassies.  We  are  doing 
more,  and  you  know  the  time  will 
come  if  there  Is  an  attack  upon  an  em- 
bassy and  this  body  has  not  thought 
about  that,  that  there  will  be  some 
finger  pointing  as  to  why  there  was  no 
vision. 

But  in  order  to  do  more  for  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  for  improved  security 
for  our  embassies,  we  had  to  cut  most 
other  accounts  and  we  have  done  so  al- 
ready. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Members 
would  feel  that  we  should  not  spend 


the  money  at  all.  But.  at  some  point 
there  must  be  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  this  body  for  our  foreign  policy,  for 
our  military  seciulty,  for  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  under  treaties  and 
agreements  and  for  the  fact  that  we 
would  prefer  to  have  other  nations  as 
allies  working  with  us  than  having  to 
send  U.S.  forces  to  respond  to  our  se- 
curity interests  abroad. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  adminis- 
tration believes  this  account  is  already 
too  low. 

To  come  with  the  off-the-top-of-the- 
head  suggestion  that  you  allocate  this 
over  to  agricultural  research  and  then 
allocate  the  rest  of  it  to  the  general 
treasury  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make 
good  sense,  given  our  general  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of  this 
body  will  reject  this  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  other  suggestions 
come  forward  and  there  have  been  a 
number  made— I  have  seen  some 
amendments  to  allocate  150  amounts 
to  various  other  amounts — that  Mem- 
bers will  likewise  reject  those. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  there 
may  be  no  limit  to  the  efforts  of  get- 
ting into  the  150  money  to  try  to  ac- 
complish objectives  Members  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  through  the 
normal  committee  procedures  or 
through  the  Budget  Committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
very  thoughtful  consideration  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  Members  to  oppose 
it,  and  I  ask  for  Members  to  oppose 
other  amendments  to  reallocate 
money  from  the  150  account. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  that  should  be  pointed  out.  I 
think,  is  that  in  this  resolution  there 
is  a  provision  for  agricultural  research 
that  would  make  available  over  $1  bU- 
lion  next  fiscal  year  for  this  piupose. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  specific  figure 
is  $1,159,000,000. 

Let  me  say  that  that  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  increase  over  the  years  for 
agriciiltural  research.  Back  in  1980,  we 
appropriated  $858  million  for  that 
purpose. 

The  point  is  that  Congress  has  been 
responding  in  a  generous  way  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  for  agriculture 
research. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  those  appro- 
priations, this  Senator  has  been  very 
interested  in  seeing  the  maximiim 
amount  of  resources  being  allocated 
for  that  purpose,  and  this  next  year  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well,  respond  in 
a  sensitive  way  to  the  needs  in  this 
area. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  makes  a 
very  good  point,  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  continuation  of  research 
into  ways  to  help  farmers  be  more  pro- 
ductive, to  operate  their  farms  in  a 
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more  economically  efficient  way.  and 
certainly  that  \a  a  good  cause. 

I  wonder,  though,  about  the  ap- 
proach that  is  being  taken  here  on 
this  resolution. 

I  have  no  better  friend  in  the  Senate 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  people  I 
know.  We  have  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  does  a 
great  Job.  He  is  an  outstanding  Sena- 
tor. 

But  this  is  a  little  like  going  through 
the  budget  resolution  and  picking  out 
what,  of  course,  may  not  be  the  most 
popular  programs  and  suggesting  that 
we  transfer  funds  from  them  to  the 
more  popular  programs. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  we  did  that 
this  resolution  package  is  going  to  un- 
ravel and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  a  majortty  to  support  it.  At  the 
end  we  will  not  have  a  chance.  So  It  is 
a  delicate  balance  that  is  reflected 
right  now  in  this  resolution,  and  whUe 
I  generally  support  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  am 
going  to  have  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  because  it  would  be  an- 
other one  of  those  amendments  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
disintegration  of  a  resolution  that  I 
think  is  very  important  for  this  Senate 
to  pass. 

We  have  heard  good  arguments 
made  by  many  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  deficit  reduction 
during  this  Congress,  and  I  believe 
that. 

So  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  can  t>e  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Who  yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time  the  time  will  be 
assessed  against  all  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  yield  back  any 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  willing  to  yield  his 
time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  be  willing  to  yield  back  his  time 
but  let  me  check.  We  will  advise  the 
Presiding  Officer  In  a  minute. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  yield  back  the  time  on  his 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ah- 
DRZwsl  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  WncKZR]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  Ls 
absent  due  to  Ulness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exoiv]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
DKirroM].  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40. 
nays  56.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 
YEAS-40 


Abdnor 

Gore 

MItcheU 

Baucus 

Granun 

NlcUa 

Bentaen 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Bincmmmn 

Hatch 

Presler 

Bor«n 

Hawkliu 

Proxmlre 

Bumpen 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Helnu 

Saaer 

BynJ 

HolUnci 

Stennia 

Chiles 

Kaaebauin 

Symnu 

D'Amsto 

lAxalt 

Thunnond 

DeCondnl 

I  Ana 

Wallop 

Denton 

Mattlncly 

Zorlnaky 

Ford 

McOure 

0«rn 

Mdcher 
NAYS-5« 

Armitrons 

GiaaUey 

lloynlhan 

BIden 

Hart 

MurkowiU 

Bowhwltz 

HaUleld 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hecht 

PeU 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Cohen 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Cranaton 

Johnston 

Roth 

Danforth 

Kaaten 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Simon 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Domenlcl 

Leahy 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Stafford 

Eacleton 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Evani 

Mathlat 

Trtble 

Olenn 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

MBOnnnril 

WUaon 

Gorton 

MatwiilMiim 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Exoo 

East 

Weickcr 

So  the  amendment  (No.  58)  was  re- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRS  PACKWOOD  AMKirDlfZirr  Olf  MXDICAKX  AMD 
MXDICAID  rUHDIMO 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  clarify  my  support  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  amendment  concerning 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  systems.  I 
believe  that  it  is  an  amendment  that  is 
woefully  inadequate  but  it  is  an 
amendment  that  I  voted  for  because  I 
feel  that  it  begins,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, to  address  the  problems  that 
would  be  created  if  the  Republican 
leadership  budget  were  adopted.  I 
hope  that  I  will  be  given  an  opportuni- 
ty soon  to  speak  in  support  of  an 


amendment  that  goes  further  than 
this  one  to  protecting  the  health  of 
our  senior  citizens  and  our  poor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
to  tamper  with  the  Medicare  system. 
Many  respected  researchers  echo  what 
many  of  us  know  from  talking  to  our 
senior  constituents:  that  large  num- 
bers of  senior  citizens  are  hovering 
dangerously  near  the  poverty  line.  I 
believe  that  to  further  threaten  senior 
citizens  at  this  time  would  be  insensi- 
tive and  short  sighted.  The  kinds  of 
services  that  might  be  Impacted  by  the 
Republican  compromise  are  those  that 
are  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
elderly. 

Raising  the  amount  that  senior  citi- 
zens are  required  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  for  medical  care  is  not  the 
kind  of  deficit  reduction  that  I  think  is 
responsible  or  efficient.  We  are  Just 
succeeding  in  increasing  the  burden  of 
our  States  for  the  funding  of  the  Med- 
icaid system. 

And  while  I  am  pleased  that  this 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  so- 
called  Medicaid  cap,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  measure  goes  far  enough  to 
protect  those  among  us  who  are  the 
most  needful  of  medical  care  and  the 
least  able  to  pay  for  that  care.« 

COMTACT  or  n^  ASSOCIATIOI) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  respond  to  a  few 
questions  as  to  where  we  stand  under 
the  assumptions  underlying  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  one  of  the  major  legislative 
measures  which  the  President  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  for  enactment  Is  the 
compact  of  free  association  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  While 
the  resolution  does  not  specifically  ad- 
dress any  individual  measure.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  will  be  able  to  fully 
meet  our  promises  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  of  the  Senator,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Joined  with  my 
colleagues  both  last  year  and  again 
this  year  in  unanimously  ordering  the 
compact  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee/ 1  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  considered  how 
the  compact  should  be  funded.  It  has 
been  our  recommendation  each  year 
that  funding  continue  in  the  current 
account  dealing  with  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  I  fully 
expect  that  upon  passage  of  the  com- 
pact, the  administration  will  immedi- 


ately transmit  a  supplemental  to  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  the  compact 
under  function  800  of  the  budget.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  of  my  full  sup- 
port in  expediting  passage  of  that  sup- 
plemental in  order  to  begin  compact 
funding  by  the  start  of  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  sees  no 
reasons  why  passage  of  the  resolution 
should  in  any  way  affect  implementa- 
tion of  the  compact  by  the  beglrmlng 
of  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  see  no  reason 
whatsoever.  The  President  has  twice 
sent  the  compact  to  the  Congress  and 
I  would  strongly  resist  any  implication 
that  he  was  not  sincere  in  doing  so.  In 
the  discussions  with  the  administra- 
tion leading  to  this  resolution,  the 
original  assumption  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  that  funding  would 
occur  in  function  150  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  dropped  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  assumption  of  this 
resolution  is  the  same  as  has  twice 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is  that  funding  for 
the  freely  associated  states  will  contin- 
ue in  function  800  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  can  not  conceive  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  not  transmitting 
the  necessary  supplemental  In  suffi- 
cient time  for  enactment  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1986.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  strong  support  for 
the  compact,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  him 
and  also  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  Johwston, 
that  the  compact  has  twice  been  re- 
ported unanimously  to  the  Senate.  I 
look  forward  to  its  early  passage  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  can 
assure  the  Senator  of  my  full  support 
in  enactment  of  the  necessary  supple- 
mental which  the  President  will  re- 
quest. 


SACCHARIN  STUDY  AND  LABEL- 
ING ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  484.  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  will 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  484)  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "1988".  and  Insert 
"1987". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 


Act  (21  UJB.C.  348  nt.)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  Amendment  of  1983"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "During  the  period  endinr  May 
1.  1987". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
to  the  floor  for  final  consideration  S. 
484.  which  extends  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  for  2  years.  It 
is  subject  to  a  time  agreement  worked 
out  between  myself  and  the  committee 
majority. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  ordered  the  bill  reported 
on  April  17.  1985  without  opposition. 

The  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  was  passed  in  1978  in  response  to  a 
proposal  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  remove  saccharin  from 
the  market.  This  proposal  followed  a 
study  report  implicating  saccharin  in 
increased  bladder  tumor  incidence  In 
rats.  At  that  time  saccharin  had  been 
in  use  as  an  artificial  sweetner  for  over 
80  years  and  had  never  been  causally 
linked  to  any  illness  or  death  in 
humans.  It  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  physical  and  emotional  health  of 
diabetics  and  others  who  need  to  con- 
trol their  weight  or  caloric  intake. 

The  FDA  proposal  prompted  consid- 
erable congressional  interest.  After 
pursuing  its  own  inquiry.  Congress  felt 
that  the  evidence  at  that  time  was  in- 
sufficient to  conclude  that  saccharin 
was  a  significant  health  risk  in 
humans,  and  found  that  it  conferred 
real  benefits  on  a  significant  portion 
of  the  population.  Congress'  response 
was  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act,  which  forbade  FDA  from  moving 
against  saccharin  solely  on  the  basis  of 
data  available  when  it  was  enacted. 
This  step  clearly  conveyed  to  FDA 
Congress'  intent  that  the  agency  have 
more  solid  and  substantial  evidence  of 
a  human  health  risk  before  it  restrict- 
ed or  eliminated  the  use  of  the  sweet- 
ener. 

Despite  the  passage  of  7  years,  the 
essential  conditions  have  not  changed, 
thus  S.  484's  extension  of  the  act  is 
completely  appropriate.  Specifically, 
though  several  important  studies  have 
been  completed  since  that  time,  no  sci- 
entists at  the  hearing  on  the  bill  felt 
that  saccharin  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  a  significant  human  health  risk 
or  that  the  ciurent  evidence  warrants 
Its  removal  from  the  market.  Addition- 
al studies  are  currently  underway  to 
try  to  determine  saccharin's  mecha- 
nism of  action  in  humans.  But  7  years 
after  passage  of  the  original  act,  there 
is  still  no  evidence  that  saccharin  Is  a 
carcinogen  in  humans,  despite  an  un- 
usually long  marketing  history.  And 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  testified: 

[A]s  in  the  past,  we  still  do  not  adequately 
luiow  the  answer  to  all  of  the  questions  and 
uncertainties  giving  rise  to  the  original  1977 
saccharin  moratorium.  The  actual  risk,  if 


any.  of  saccharin  to  humans  stUl  appears  to 
be  slight,  however. 

Further,  saccharin's  importance  to 
the  health  of  diabetics  aitd  others, 
while  somewhat  diminished  in  several 
applications  by  the  availability  of 
aspartame,  remains  significant.  "Thus, 
the  American  Diabetes  Association 
and  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation, 
among  others,  suppori  the  extension. 

I  note  in  conclusion  that  the  so- 
called  moratorium  in  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Is  not  al>so- 
lute,  but  simply  imposes  certain  limi- 
tations on  regulatory  action  against 
the  sweetener.  Should  Information 
come  available  during  the  next  2  years 
demonstrating  a  public  health  risk 
from  continued  use  of  saccharin, 
under  S.  484  the  FDA  retains  the  au- 
thority to  take  regulatory  action. 

Thus  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking 
my  colleagues  to  suppori  this  bill.  It  is 
a  bipartisan  bill,  and  it  is  passed  out  of 
committee  without  an  opposing  vote. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  time  agreement 
on  this  bill  with  one  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   0FFIC:ER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suppori  this  bill  to  extend  the  Saccha- 
rin Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

Sacxharin  is  an  important  pari  of 
the  diets  of  many  Americans  who  need 
to  avoid  sugar  intake.  It  is  particularly 
important  for  dlal>etlcs. 

WhUe  some  things  have  changed  in 
the  artificial  sweetener  field  since  the 
last  extension  of  this  legislation— in- 
cluding the  development  of  aspartame 
and  new  studies  suggesting  cyclamates 
may  not  be  carcinogenic- there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  fully  satisfactory 
substitute  for  saccharin  currently 
available. 

The  committee  hearings  we  held  re- 
inforced my  belief  that  an  extension 
of  the  saccharin  ban  moratorium  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time. 

Senator  MrrzENBAtm  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  require  quantity  la- 
belling of  aspartame  in  soft  drinks. 
While  the  FDA  has  found  aspartame 
to  be  generally  safe,  the  center  for  dis- 
ease control  has  recommended  that 
further  tests  of  aspartame  be  conduct- 
ed to  determine  whether  some  groups 
may  suffer  harmful  effects  from 
aspartame  consumption— partictilarly 
at  high  dose  levels. 

Our  conunittee  report  mandates  that 
these  tests  occur.  It  seems  to  me  ai>- 
propriate  that  consumers  should  be 
able  to  monitor  their  own  consump)- 
tion  of  aspartame. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  support  Senator 
Metzenbauh's  amendment  to  Insore 
that  the  consumers  of  this  country 
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would  be  able  to  make  that  determina- 
tion In  terms  of  their  own  consimip- 
tlon. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  bill  itself,  was 
there  not  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  I  did 
not  catch  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  bill  itself.  Is 
not  the  time  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  their 
designee.  I  did  not  catch  how  much 
time  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yielded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
whose  record  in  the  field  of  health  leg- 
islation is  second  to  none  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  have  before  us  the  bill  to 
extend  the  period  of  exemption  from 
the  Delaney  Act  for  the  continued  use 
of  saccharin.  I  supported  that  exten- 
sion because  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  was  kind 
enough  to  set  a  hearing  not  alone  on 
the  issue  of  saccharin  but  on  the  issue 
of  saccharin  and  other  sweeteners,  in- 
cluding cyclamate  and  aspartame. 

Out  of  that  hearing,  the  committee 
concluded  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  saccharin  exemption, 
not  for  3  years  but  for  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  provided  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  must 
report  to  the  Congress  on  how  the 
label  laws  for  saccharin  are  being  ob- 
served. It  is  a  fact  that  some  compa- 
nies are  complying  with  the  law  while 
others  are  not.  For  others  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  degree — some  labels  are  in 
typeface  so  tiny  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  read. 

The  real  issue  that  we  have  before 
us  here  today.  Mr.  President,  relates 
to  the  aspartame  labeling  amendment 
which  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  desk. 
What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
amend  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  provide  that  any  soft  drink 
which  contains  aspartame  shall  state 
the  total  nimiber  of  milligrams  of 
aspartame  contained  in  such  serving 
of  such  soft  drink. 

I  want  Members  of  this  body  to  un- 
derstand where  we  stand  on  this  issue. 
I  shall  not  raise  my  voice  during  this 
debate.  I  shall  not  implore  Senators  to 
vote  for  my  amendment.  I  shall  ask 
them  only  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  issue.  If  they  consider  the  merits 
of  the  issue,  then  they  have  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  because,  on  the 
merits,  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  much  aspartame  is  in  the  product 
that  they  are  drinking.  That  is  all. 

Nobody  Is  saying  that  consumer 
cannot  use  aspartame.  I  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  National  Soft  Drink  Association, 


the  organization  that  represents  all  of 
the  soft  drink  people,  at  one  point  was 
prepared  to  take  a  position  totally  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  aspartame  in  soft 
drinks.  They  never  took  quite  that  po- 
sition as  I  shall  discuss  later. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  the  Industry  will  have  18 
months  to  implement  its  provisions. 
We  are  willing  to  give  the  industry 
adequate  time  to  make  the  changes  on 
the  cans  so  that  people  may  learn 
what  is  In  the  product  that  they  are 
ingesting. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  at  the  begin- 
ning deal  with  a  prevalent  misconcep- 
tion about  this  amendment.  Lobbyists 
have  been  on  the  telephone,  scurrying 
around  all  over  the  Hill,  calling  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  telling  everyone  that 
this  amendment  will,  in  some  way. 
Injure  the  bill.  They  have  indicated 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
saccharin  extension  and  that  my 
amendment  will  slow  the  bill  down 
and  even  kill  it. 

I  want  Members  of  this  body  to  un- 
derstand that  that  claim  Is  totally 
absurd.  The  FDA  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Young,  testified  at  our  hearing  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  must  emphasize  that  even  If  the  ban 
were  not  extended.  It  would  take  a  period  of 
time  for  FDA  to  evaluate  ita  action  and  then 
proceed  through  preliminary  and  final  rule- 
making which  would  be  in  itBclf,  a  couple  of 
years'  process  .  .  .  with  the  most  rapid 
action  It  is  180  days  to  a  year. 

It  appears  my  colleague,  with  whom 
I  worked  very  well,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  wrote  a  letter  on  this 
subject.  He  indicated  in  that  letter 
that  the  attachment  of  my  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  would  Jeopardize  the 
bill's  fate  in  the  House.  I  ttiought  that 
was  an  important  statement  for  him  to 
be  making,  so  I  called  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee having  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  he  does  not  confirm  that 
it  would  cause  delay.  Actually,  he  said 
that  until  he  knows  what  the  amend- 
ment specifically  provides,  he  is  hardly 
in  a  position  to  make  any  such  indica- 
tion. However,  there  is  certainly  no  in- 
dication that  it  would  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Would  my  colleague 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  Indeed 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  point  he 
made  a  moment  ago  needs  underscor- 
ing. He  mentioned  lobbyists  contacting 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  his  amend- 
ment. They  were  contacting  on  the 
basis  that  he  had  a  6-month  time  limi- 
tation. In  fact,  with  that  18  months, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  for  any 
bottler  to  accommodate  to  this  reality. 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  can  do  no  harm  and  very 


well  may  do  some  good  in  safeguarding 
the  people  of  this  country,  particular- 
ly some  who  may  have  some  very  real 
problems  with  this  particular  ingredi- 
ent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  conunents 
and  the  support  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois.  I  have  no  reserva- 
tion in  saying  that.  Indeed,  at  one 
point,  we  were  contemplating  6 
months. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  indi- 
cated his  concern  about  that  t>eing  too 
short  a  period  of  time.  I  agreed  with 
the  Senator's  contention,  and  there- 
fore I  put  in  the  18-months  figiire. 
However,  the  issue  is  not  so  much  how 
long  the  industry  will  have  to  imple- 
ment the  amendment.  The  issue  is  can 
we  prevail  upon  the  industry  to  dis- 
close how  much  aspartame  is  In  the 
can  or  the  bottle? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

In  his  leadership  on  this  matter  as  in 
many  others,  I  have  referred  to  him, 
half  in  Jest  and  half  not  in  Jest,  as  the 
tiger  of  the  Senate.  He  is  that.  He  gets 
hold  of  an  issue  and  fights  for  the 
cause.  He  has  been  fighting  for  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
commend  him,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  has  served  well  and  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  him 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
get  to  address  the  substance  of  this 
issue. 

During  the  committee  hearing,  we 
had  an  aspartame  scientific  panel  as 
well  expert  FDA  testimony  on  aspar- 
tame. Aspartame  issues  were  examined 
in  extensive  detail.  This  amendment 
evolved  from  that  hesiring  and  I  would 
now  like  to  offer  three  basic  reasons 
for  its  passage. 

Reason  No.  1  is  the  consumer's  right 
to  know.  People  have  a  right  to  know 
about  the  makeup  of  the  products 
they  consume.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins]  and  I  have  a  bill 
pending  which  has  to  do  with  the  la- 
beling of  products  generally. 

Reason  No.  2.  the  FDA  as  well  as 
doctors  around  the  country  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  complaints  from 
people  who  believe  that  they  have  had 
aulverse  physical  reactions  to  Nutra- 
Sweet. 

Professor  Wurtman  of  MIT  made  a 
very  strong  case  at  the  hearing  for 
quantity  labeling,  on  the  basis  that 
physicians  treating  these  complaints 
would  at  least  know  how  much  has 
been  consumed.  They  will  be  able  to 
take  into  consideration,  in  making 
their  diagnosis,  whether  the  taking  or 
the  use  of  aspartame  was  a  factor. 


Professor  Wurtman  also  argued  that 
those  with  symptoms  who  consumed 
large  amounts  of  NutraSweet  will  be 
able  to  gauge  their  consumption,  and 
those  who  think  they  have  symptoms 
but  in  reality  have  consumed  only 
small  amounts  of  NutraSweet  would 
be  able  to  stop  worrying. 

Third,  significant  medical  and  safety 
questions  have  been  raised  about 
NutraSweet,  and  I  will  get  into  some 
of  those  questions  as  we  proceed  in  the 
debate  this  afternoon. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  provide  people 
with  more  information  about  this 
product  than  they  already  have.  With 
respect  to  the  criteria  of  aspartame  or 
NutraSweet  safety,  the  food  and 
safety  law  is  clear.  The  Government 
does  not  have  to  prove  that  a  particu- 
lar food  additive  or  artificial  sweetner 
is  harmful.  The  Government  does  not 
have  that  burden  of  proof.  The  manu- 
facturer must  prove  that  It  is  safe  and 
that  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that 
no  harm  will  result  from  its  use. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  history  of  NutraSweet.  In 
1977,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion recommended  that  Searle— it  is 
their  product— be  brought  before  a 
grand  Jury,  on  the  basis  that  its  test- 
ing procedures  were  irregular  and  that 
false  statements  were  made.  It  was  the 
FDA  that  made  that  recommendation. 
These  tests  included  many  of  the  key 
NutraSweet  tests. 

In  1980,  a  public  board  of  inquiry 
recommended  that  NutraSweet  not  be 
approved  until  further  tests  on  brain 
tumors  could  be  dealt  with.  The  FDA 
Commissioner  rejected  that  finding 
and  approved  NutraSweet.  I  will 
return  to  that  issue  at  a  later  point  in 
the  debate. 

At  the  hearing,  we  referred  to  in- 
house  FDA  memos  which  showed  that 
three  of  the  six  FDA  scientists  advis- 
ing the  Commissioner,  the  so-called 
Commissioner's  team,  recommended 
that  NutraSweet  not  be  approved  be- 
cause certain  tests  were  still  dubious. 
We  have.  In  addition,  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Wurtman  about  the  ef- 
fects on  brain  chemistry  of  aspartame, 
concerns  which  the  Soft  Drink  Asso- 
ciation itself  cited  in  its  draft  objec- 
tion to  NutraSweet  in  1983.  I  will 
return  to  that  draft  objection  of  the 
Soft  Drink  Association  subsequently, 
as  well. 

Clearly,  questions  surround  this 
product. 

In  addition  to  those  questions 
having  to  do  with  the  testing  and  ap- 
proval of  NutraSweet,  there  is  also  the 
issue  of  the  ADI  for  NutraSweet,  or 
the  acceptable  maximum  daily  intake. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  PDA 
memorandum  dated  January  8,  1983: 

The  Bureau  of  Poods  had  previously  eval- 
uated the  results  of  data  from  an  extremely 
comprehensive  animal  testing  program  and 
established  the  acceptable  maximum  dally 
intake,  the  ADI,  for  aspartame  to  be  20  mil- 


ligrams per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per 
day.  This  figure  is  based  on  application  of  a 
hundredfold  safety  factor  to  the  no-effect 
dose.  2,000  milligrams  per  killgram.  in  a 
chronic  rat  study. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  FDA  normally  applies  a  hundred- 
fold safety  factor  to  regulated  food  ad- 
ditives. In  the  case  of  aspartame,  they 
made  an  exception.  They  increased 
the  ADI  to  50  milligrams  per  kilogram. 
and  they  said  they  had  the  tests  to 
prove  that  this  could  be  done  safely. 

What  does  an  ADI  really  mean, 

What  an  ADI  means  is  this:  If  you 
weigh  150  pounds,  you  would  have  to 
drink  17  cans  of  diet  soda  with  100 
percent  NutraSweet  to  hit  the  accept- 
able maximum  daily  intake. 

I  do  not  really  believe  that  many 
people  drink  17  cans  of  diet  soda  with 
100  percent  NutraSweet  and  hit  the 
ADI.  However,  if  you  are  a  child 
weighing  25  to  30  pounds,  you  would 
hit  that  limit  with  three  or  four  cans 
of  soda.  That  is  not  something  that  Is 
going  to  happen  to  all  kids.  But  cer- 
tainly large  numbers  of  children  are 
likely  to  consume  NutraSweet  at  these 
levels. 

Nobody  is  saj^g  that  someone  is 
going  to  keel  over  if  they  exceed  the 
ADI  on  a  given  day.  But  with  all  the 
concerns  raised  about  the  safety  of 
NutraSweet,  does  it  not  make  sense,  is 
it  not  logical,  for  individuals  and  their 
physicians  to  know  how  much  Nutra- 
Sweet is  in  the  diet  soda? 

What  could  be  so  terrible  about  stat- 
ing the  amount?  How  else  will  the  user 
or  the  physician  know  if  the  person  is 
exceeding  reasonable  consumption 
limits,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months? 

Some  would  say,  "Well,  even  if  we 
told  them  the  amount,  they  wouldn't 
understand."  Some  would.  Some  would 
not.  But  what  in  the  world  is  so  horrif- 
ic? What  in  the  world  is  so  terrible? 
Why  is  it  such  a  problem  for  the  in- 
dustry, within  18  months,  to  change 
their  cans  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
aspartame— that  Is  NutraSweet— in 
the  product? 

Some  would  say.  "Why  label  only 
soft  drinks?"  The  answer  to  that  is 
soft  drinks  are  the  major  source  of 
NutraSweet  consumption. 

Those  who  argue  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  that  it  singles  out 
soft  drinks  are  very  quick  to  point  out 
that  they  do  not  support  labeling  of 
any  products  containing  NutraSweet. 

Besides,  if  we  mandate  labeling  of 
soft  drinks,  do  you  not  think  the  other 
manufacturers  will  get  the  message 
and  seriously  consider  implementing 
their  own  labeling? 

Some  would  argue- and  it  has  been 
stated— "Why  don't  you  indicate  how 
much  sugar  there  is  on  the  label?"  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  somebody  cares  to 
offer  an  amendment  or  to  suggest 
such  labeling,  I  would  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  I  am  one  who  firmly  be- 


lieves that  the  more  the  individual  is 
able  to  know  about  the  food  he  or  she 
consumes,  the  better  chance  that  indi- 
vidual has  In  seeing  to  it  that  the  food 
ingested  by  him  or  her  will  be  health- 
ful and  not  dangerous  to  his  or  her 
life. 

Dr.  Roberts,  of  the  National  Soft 
Drink  Association,  testified  at  the 
hearing  and  said  if  a  consumer  wants 
to  know  how  much  NutraSweet  is  in  a 
can  of  diet  soda,  they  can  write  the 
National  Soft  Drink  Association  in 
Washington  to  find  out.  He  said: 

We  like  people  to  have  this  information  so 
we  have  no  objection  whatsoever,  and.  In  ad- 
dition, we  try  to  provide  additional  informa- 
tion by  putting  our  associated  kinds  of  bro- 
chures. 

So  they  are  sajring,  "You  can  get  the 
information,  we  are  willing  to  give  it  to 
you,  we  might  even  make  up  a  bro- 
chure, but  we  don't  want  to  put  it  on 
the  can." 

Why?  Is  it  that  there  is  no  room  on 
the  can?  Is  it  that  the  people  are  Just 
too  nosy,  to  find  that  out? 

I  went  to  a  can  of  Diet  Coke  to  see 
what  was  on  the  can.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  enough  reading  material  on 
the  can  to  fill  the  Cohgrsssiohal 
Record. 

On  the  front  label  they  say,  "100 
percent  NutraSweet  brand  sweetener." 
They  say.  "Saccharin-free,  low-calorie 
cola;  "phenylketonuirics,"  contains 
"phenylalanine." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  back  of  the 
Diet  Coke  label. 

Nutrition  information  per  serving 

Serving  size  <ounce«) 6  os. 

Servings  per  container 2 

Calories  per  serving 0 

Protein 0 

Carbohydrate ( '  > 

Pat 0 

Sodium  (millignuns) 35 

■  Lns  than  1  gram. 

And  it  continues  on.  They  have  a  lot 
of  material  on  the  back  of  that  label 

Perentage  of  V.S.  recommended  dally  al- 
lowances (U.S.  RX>A):  contains  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  UJS.  RDA  of  protein,  vitamin 
A,  vitamin  C,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin, 
calclimi.  and  iron.  Contains  carlwnated 
water,  caramel  color,  aspartame,  (Nutra- 
Sweet brand),  phosphoric  add.  potassium 
benzoate  preservative,  natural  flavors,  citric 
acid,  caffeine. 

That  is  not  alL  It  has  more  on  the 
back  label.  "NutraSweet  and  the 
NutraSweet  symbol,"  says  the  back 
label,  "are  the  trademarks  of  G.D. 
Searle  &  Co.  Consumer  information: 
call  1-800-GET-COKE. "  and  then  the 
number  "438-2653." 

Well.  I  guess  it  would  not  be  too 
much  of  an  imposition  for  the  soft 
drink  industry  to  indicate  that  there 
are  180  to  200  milligrams  of  Nutra- 
Sweet in  that  can  of  Diet  Coke.  It 
would  not  ruin  the  can  or  its  appear- 
ance. 

Now.  the  Soft  Drink  Association  has 
also  said  that  if  consumers  want  to 
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know  how  much  aspartame  is  In  a  can 
of  Diet  Coke,  they  can  cail  the  number 
on  the  can;  1-800-GET-COKE. 

Now.  my  staff  did  just  that.  At  9:09 
ajn.  on  May  1,  my  staff  called  the 
Coke  consumer  Information  line,  1- 
800-GET-COKE.  and  after  listening 
to  a  Jingle,  the  operator  came  on  the 
line.  She  was  a  very  nice  woman.  Her 
name  was  Pat.  My  staff  asked  her  the 
following  question:  "Can  you  tell  me 
how  much  NutraSweet  is  in  the  can?" 
Her  reply,  "No.  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  have 
that  information."  My  staif  then 
asked.  "Is  there  any  limit  to  the 
amount  you  should  consume?" 

Reply:  "No.  You  can  drink  40  cans  a 
day."  My  staff  asked  her  about  kids. 
Could  they  drink  that  amount?  Her 
reply,  "No  problem." 

Now,  FDA's  acceptable  maximum 
daily  intake  for  a  150-pound  person  is 
17  cans,  and  for  a  25-  to  30-pound 
person,  3  to  4  cans. 

So  I  say  that  dialing  1-800  GET- 
COKE  does  not  get  you  very  far  in  ob- 
taining information  on  how  much 
Nutr&Sweet  is  in  a  can  of  Diet  Coke. 
Would  the  Chair  be  good  enough  to 
advise  how  much  time  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  remainbig? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  soft  drink  association,  which 
is  strongly  opposed  to  letting  consum- 
ers know  how  much  NutraSweet  they 
are  consuming,  is  the  same  association 
which  in  1983  prepared  a  draft  legal 
document  objecting  to  NutraSweet 
ever  being  allowed  on  the  market, 
citing  serious  and  unresolved  questions 
about  the  public  health. 

Let  me  explain  the  significance  of 
that  statement.  The  National  Soft 
Drink  Association,  along  with  the  law 
firm  of  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  pre- 
pared a  document  that  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted before  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  document 
was  entitled  'Objections  of  the  Na- 
tional Soft  Drink  Association  to  a 
Final  Rule  Permitting  the  Use  of 
Aspartame  in  Carbonated  Beverages 
and  Carbonated  Beverage  Syrup  Bases 
and  a  Request  for  a  Hearing  on  the 
Objections."  The  issue  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  at  that 
time,  according  to  this  draft  objection 
was  aspartame;  food  additives  for 
direct  addition  to  human  food,  48  Fed- 
eral Register  31376,  July  8,  1983. 

I  want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  draft  legal  document  was  not 
filed,  but  it  was  prepared  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  entire  contents 
of  that  draft  objection  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Although  it 
was  not  filed,  that  does  not  mean  that 
it  was  not  the  position  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  that  time.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  findings  and  the  conclusions 
veached  in  that  document  were  not 
valid.  It  only  indicates  that  for  reasons 
best  known  to  them,  unquestionably 
business  reasons,  they  decided  not  to 
fUe  it. 

But  they  were  not  objecting  to  label- 
ing, which  is  all  that  my  amendment 
would  do.  My  amendment  would  only 
indicate  the  amount  of  aspartame  that 
is  in  the  product. 

Their  objection  took  the  position 
that  aspartame  should  not  be  included 
in  soft  drinks.  That  draft  objection  in- 
dicates that  the  organization  had  sig- 
nificant health  concerns  with  the 
product  before  it  was  approved  for  soft 
drinks. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  things  that  they  said  in  that 
draft  document: 

QH.  Searle  and  Company  has  not  demon- 
strated to  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
use  of  aspartame  In  soft  drinks,  without 
quantitative  limitation,  will  not  adversely 
affect  human  health  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  such  use  is  likely  to  cause  In  brain 
chemistry  and  under  certain  reasonable  an- 
ticipated conditions  of  use. 

For  these  reasons,  Searle  has  not  met  Its 
burden  of  demonstrating  to  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  unlimited  use  of  aspar- 
tame, especially  in  combination  with  carbo- 
hydrates, will  not  adversely  affect  human 
health. 

It  went  on  to  say  that: 

The  questions  posed  by  Dr.  Wurtman  are 
significant  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
potential  effects  E.G.,  changes  in  blood 
pressure  and  because  of  aspartame's  antici- 
pated widespread  use— use  that  Includes 
consumption  by  potentially  vulnerable  sub- 
groups, such  as  children,  pregnant  women, 
and  hyperactlves. 

They  went  on  to  say  in  that  docu- 
ment: 

Specifically.  Searle  has  not  met  its  burden 
under  section  409  ...  to  demonstrate  that 
aspartame  Is  safe  and  functional  for  use  in 
soft  drinks. 

And  they  further  stated: 

Collectively,  the  extensive  deficiencies  In 
the  stability  studies  conducted  by  Searle  to 
demonstrate  that  aspartame  and  its  degra- 
dation products  are  safe  in  soft  drinks  in- 
tended to  be  sold  In  the  United  States. 
render  those  studies  inadequate  and  unreli- 
able. 

Now,  the  National  Soft  Drink  Asso- 
ciation in  August  1983.  thought  that 
aspartame  should  not  be  used  in  soft 
drinks.  But  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  called  recently  and  told 
that  they  should  not  vote  for  this 
amendment.  Yet  this  amendment  does 
not  provide  that  the  product  should 
not  be  sold,  only  that  the  people  who 
use  the  product  have  a  right  to  know 
how  much  of  it  they  are  consuming. 

Now,  I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
know  what  occurred  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
when    aspartame    was    approved.     I 


would  like  to  shar^  with  my  colleagues 
a  memo  dated  May  19,  1981,  from  the 
Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Health  Affairs  on  the  subject  of  aspar- 
tame to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

In  this  memo,  they  state  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  first  and  primary  agenda  item  relates 
to  the  brain  tumor  issue.  This  was  the  point 
on  which  the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  con- 
cluded that  safety  had  not  been  shown.  A 
first  draft  'final  decision"  on  this  issue  is  at- 
tached. 

They  went  on  to  say: 

The  major  issue  discussed  at  the  hearing 
was  the  background  rate  for  spontaneous 
brain  tumors  In  the  specific  strain  of  rat 
used  by  Searle. 

They  talked  about  the  conduct  of 
the  study. 

The  conduct  of  all  three  rat  studies  has 
been  criticized  by  Dr.  Olney.  Some  of  the 
staff  scientists  believe  the  studies  were  ade- 
quately conducted,  while  others  tend  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Olney  that  one  or  more  of 
the  studies  was  severely  flawed.  Again,  the 
different  positions  are  documented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  FDA  memo  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(jrORTON).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  my  colleagues  may  go 
ahead  and  defeat  this  amendment. 
But  I  hope  they  will  remember  this 
debate  in  the  months  ahead.  I  do  not 
claim  children  will  develop  brain 
tumors.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  know 
that  the  FDA  was  worried  about  it.  I 
do  know  that  three  of  the  six  FDA  sci- 
entists advising  the  FDA  Commission- 
er on  final  approval  were  sufficiently 
worried  about  it  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  approve  the  product.  The 
FDA's  own  scientists  were  split  on  the 
issue. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  Is,  do 
we  agree  that  there  will  be  labeling  in- 
dicating how  much  aspartame  is  in  the 
product  or  do  we  close  our  minds  to  all 
the  questions  surrounding  this  prod- 
uct and  turn  our  backs  on  the  consum- 
er's right  to  know. 

I  am  frank  to  tell  you  I  stand  on  the 
floor  and  I  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. But  I  believe  that  this  body  has 
some  responsibility  to  the  children, 
grandchildren,  and  adults  who  are 
consuming  these  soft  drinks.  And  all  I 
am  asking  for  here  today  is  that  which 
I  consider  to  lie  the  very  minimum.  To 
tell  the  people  who  are  drinking  these 
diet  sodas  how  much  aspartame  is  in 
the  product. 

Now  I  might  note  that  some  have 
said  that  the  Diabetes  Association  op- 
poses this  amendment.  My  staff  spoke 
with  their  Washington  representative 
today.  They  do  not  oppose  this  amend- 
ment.   Their    official    position    is    to 
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advise  caution  for  pregnant  women 
and  children  for  both  aspartame  and 
saccharine  consumption. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President— and  I 
will  confess  that  I  have  spoken  at 
some  length,  but  I  speak  at  some 
length  because  I  am  concerned  about 
what  aspartame  may  do  to  people  if 
ingested  in  too  great  quantities.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
brain  tumors  and  other  forms  of  brain 
damage.  Those  who  studied  the  issue 
at  the  PDA  were  concerned  as  well. 

This  amendment  is  basic.  It  is 
simple.  It  does  not  really  ask  for 
much,  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Soft  Drink  Asso- 
ciation has  spent  so  much  time  and 
has  done  so  much  lobbying.  What 
have  they  got  to  hide?  All  we  are 
asking  is  how  much  aspartame  is  in 
the  soft  drink.  And  we  are  saying  take 
18  months,  if  you  need  that  amount  of 
time,  in  order  to  change  your  cans  in 
order  that  we  will  not  place  an  eco- 
nomic burden  on  your  business. 

My  amendment  is  no  big  deal.  It  is 
not  going  to  save  the  world.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  problems  in  Nicaragua 
and  it  is  not  going  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  it  is  one  little  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  will  be  providing 
people  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
information  they  deserve  about  a  sub- 
stance which  poses  many  unanswered 
questions  about  basic  consumer  health 
and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senate  with  lengthy  debate.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
number  of  scientific  and  other  submis- 
sions relating  to  aspartame.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  24.  1985] 

SWEETEHERS  PACE  SCRDTINY  OVER  SaFXTY 

(By  Sally  Squires) 

Just  in  time  for  spring  dieting,  three  arti- 
ficial sweeteners— aspartame,  saccharin  and 
cyclamates— are  in  the  news. 

Last  week,  a  Senate  panel  rejected  an 
amendment  requiring  labeling  on  soft 
drinks  containing  aspartame.  This  week. 
Congress  considers  whether  to  keep  saccha- 
rin on  the  market.  Meanwhile  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  committee  is  reviewing 
the  health  effects  of  cyclamates,  which 
were  banned  in  197a  because  of  a  possible 
link  with  cancer. 

Despite  growing  scientific  evidence  that 
aspartame  causes  alterations  in  brain 
chemicals  and  may  change  behavior,  the 
Labor  and  Humtm  Resources  Committee  de- 
feated an  amendment  requiring  soft  drinks 
containing  aspartame  to  list  the  amount  of 
the  chemical  on  the  package. 

Aspartame,  marketed  under  the  trade 
name  NutraSweet  by  G.D.  Searle  and  Co.,  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  foods  and  beverages, 
ranging  from  diet  soft  drinks  to  the  table 
sugar  substitute  known  as  Equal.  Products 
containing  NutraSweet  carry  a  label  warn- 
ing people  with  the  genetic  disease  phenyl- 
ketonuria (PKU)  to  avoid  these  food  and 
beverages.  PKU  sufferers  are  bom  lacking 


an  Important  enzyme  that  allows  them  to 
digest  the  amino  acid  phenylalanine— a 
building  block  of  protein  and  an  Important 
constituent  <^f  NutraSweet.  PKU  infants 
who  consume  phenylalanine  become  severe- 
ly brain-damaged,  and  thus  must  be  placed 
on  a  restricted  diet  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Studies  in  humans  and  in  animals  suggest 
that  aspartame  can  cause  changes  in  neuro- 
transmitters—the  chemical  substances  that 
send  messages  throughout  the  brain.  These 
changes  are  particularly  pronounced  when 
aspartame  is  consumed  with  carbohydrates. 
Among  the  health  effecU  associated  with 
aspartame  consumption  are  headaches  and 
behavioral  changes. 

The  FDA  has  esUblished  guidelines  that 
suggest  limiting  aspartame  consumption  to 
50  milligrams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 
A  kilogram  Is  equal  to  2.2  pounds.  This 
means  that  a  25-pound  child  (about  11  kilo- 
grams) should  consume  no  more  than  550 
milligrams  of  aspartame  a  day— about  the 
amount  In  four  cans  of  diet  soda. 

Without  labels  describing  -how  much 
aspartame  is  included  in  a  product,  "it  is  dif- 
ficult If  not  impossible  for  the  patient  or  his 
physician  to  know  how  much  aspartame  he 
has  eaten  or  drunk,"  Dr.  Richard  Wurtman, 
a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  reported  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  'I  doubt  that  one  consumer  (or 
physician)  in  a  thousand  now  realizes,  for 
example,  that  a  can  of  Tab  provides  less 
than  one  fourth  as  much  aspartame  as  a  can 
of  Diet  Pepsi  or  Diet  Coke. " 

"Although  we've  made  some  progress  with 
further  NutraSweet  and  saccharin  tests,  we 
still  have  not  fully  protected  the  health  and 
rights  of  consumers,"  said  the  amendment's 
sponsor.  Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  (D— 
Ohio). 

"I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  compa- 
nies which  include  aspartame  in  their  prod- 
ucts be  required  to  indicate  on  the  labels 
how  much  of  the  sweetener  is  present  in 
each  can  or  serving,"  adds  Wurtman,  who 
says  he  uses  aspartame  himself.  "I  think 
tliat  it  would  be  very  good  to  have  labeling 
of  all  artificial  sweeteners." 

A  spokesman  for  Searle  said  that  the  com- 
pany Is  not  "against  labeling  if  it  appears  on 
all  food  products.  We  thought  it  would  be 
unfair  to  single  out  just  NutraSweet." 

"It  Is  a  very  safe  product.  NutraSweet  Is 
the  most  tested  product  on  the  market 
today." 

Other  recent  scientific  evidence  suggests  a 
link  between  the  development  of  nonmalig- 
nant  skin  lesions  and  the  consumption  of 
aspartame.  Research  also  suggests  head- 
aches and  perhaps  even  high  blood  pressure 
caul  result  from  combining  aspartame  with 
certain  medications. 

One  study  published  In  the  Annals  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  described  how  a  22-year-old 
woman  who  drank  dally  36  to  44  ounces  of 
an  aspartame-sweetened  diet  drink  devel- 
oped skin  lesions  on  her  thighs.  Controlled 
tests  over  a  period  of  weeks  documented 
that  the  woman's  lesions  disappeared  and 
reappeared  with  the  use  of  aspartame.  Two 
other  reports  published  earlier  this  year  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry  and  the 
British  journal  Lancet  document  behavioral 
changes  among  aspartame  users. 

Cyclamates  could  again  become  a  choice 
for  dieters  and  diabetics.  A  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  committee  is  currently  re- 
viewing the  scientific  literature  regarding 
the  banned  artificial  sweetner— at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 


(FDA)— to  help  determine  whether  It  causes 
cancer.  TTie  committee  is  expected  to  report 
its  findings  in  June.  If  the  scientific  evi- 
dence is  inconclusive,  then  the  committee 
will  design  research  that  could  answer  the 
safety  question  of  cyclamates  once  and  for 
aU. 

Saccharin  could  soon  be  banned  if  (in- 
gress refuses  to  extend  the  most  recent  mor- 
atorium on  prohibiting  saccharin  sales, 
which  expired  Monday.  In  1977.  despite  evi- 
dence that  saccharin  caused  bladder  cancer 
in  rats,  Congress  passed  a  law  that  allowed 
it  to  remain  on  the  market.  But  FDA  Com- 
missioner Frank  Young  told  a  congressional 
committee  recently  that  even  If  the  morato- 
rium Is  not  renewed  this  week.  It  would  take 
between  six  months  and  a  year  for  saccha- 
rin to  be  removed  from  the  market. 

[From  the  Science  Times.  Feb.  5.  1985] 

Sweetener  Worries  Some  Scicmtists 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

As  sales  of  aspartame,  the  nation's  newest 

artificial  sweetener,  expand  rapidly  among 

millions  of  users,  scientific  concern  is  also 

growing  among  some  researchers  about  Its 

safety. 

The  researchers  are  alarmed  by  recent  re- 
ports that  a  small  percentage  of  users,  in- 
cluding at  least  two  young  children,  may 
have  suffered  severe  adverse  reactions  to 
aspartame.  Especially  worrisome  are  reac- 
tions Involving  the  brain.  Including  seizures. 
Incapacitating  headaches,  dizziness,  behav- 
ioral changes  and  depression. 

Although  there  is  at  present  no  evidence, 
there  Is  concern,  too.  over  the  possibility 
that  in  some  consumers,  aspartame  may 
cause  subtle  disruptions  in  the  t>alance  of 
brain  chemicals  that  influence  m(xxl.  alert- 
ness and  hunger  for  certain  nutrients. 
Animal  studies  have  raised  the  issue  but  its 
investigation  is  only  Just  beginning. 

Two  scientists.  Dr.  C.  Keith  Connen  of 
CaiUdren's  Hospital  In  Washington  and  Dr. 
Richard  Wurtman  of  the  Btasaachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  believe  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  misled  the  public 
on  aspartame's  safety  by  understating  the 
c»ncem  voiced  In  a  recent  official  scientific 
analysis  of  consumer  complaints. 

•If  you  read  the  C.D.C.  report,"  Dr.  Wurt- 
man said  in  an  interview,  referring  to  the 
national  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  "It 
doesn't  sound  nearly  so  complacent  as  the 
F.D_A.  Talk  Paper  that  interpreted  the  find- 
ings for  the  public." 

According  to  the  CX).C.,  Ite  detaUed  inves- 
tigation of  200  consumer  complaints,  out  of 
more  than  600  received,  suggests  the  need 
for  a  systematic  study  of  adverse  effects,  es- 
pecially neurological  and  behavioral  effects, 
which  accounted  for  67  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints received. 

"The  number  of  Instances  of  persons  chal- 
lenging themselves  several  times  with  aspar- 
tame-contalnlng  products  and  reporting 
symptoms  with  each  rechallenge  suggests 
that  some  Individuals  may  be  sensitive,"  the 
report  states.  "The  only  way  to  clearly  de- 
termine this  is  through  focused  clinical 
studies."  Citing  the  "subtlety  and  potential 
seriousness  of  some  of  the  manifestations" 
reported  by  consumers,  the  disease  control 
centers  said  the  studies  should  concentrate 
on  such  symptoms  as  "headaches,  mood  al- 
terations and  behavior  changes." 

The  manufacturer  of  aspartame,  G.D. 
Searle  &  Company,  said  a  proposal  for  a 
clinical  study  has  been  submitted  to  the 
P.DJV..  but  there  are  as  yet  no  plans  to  ac- 
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lively  monitor  the  effects  of  mspartame  In 
the  generai  population. 

Searle  says  the  CJ3.C.  findings  are  not 
surprising,  given  the  fact  that  more  than 
100  million  people  now  use  aspartame.  Dr. 
Gerald  E.  Gaull.  vice  president  for  nutrition 
and  medical  affairs  for  aspartame  at  Searle, 
said  it  is  possible  that  "a  few  people  may  be 
allergic  or  sensitive  to  It."  He  added  that 
•■for  those  few  people,  the  Issue  Is  not  one  of 
safety  but  rather  of  food  selection." 

Both  the  drug  agency  and  Searle  say 
aspartame  is  the  most  extensively  studied 
food  additive  in  history  and  that  the  studies 
clearly  establish  its  safety.  Dr.  Oaull  noted. 
"It's  not  just  the  F.O.A.  that  has  viewed  the 
tests  as  adequate,  but  also  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  comparable  regulatory 
agencies  in  Canada,  the  Dnited  Kingdom. 
Japan  and  about  37  other  countries." 

Dr.  Sanford  Miller,  head  of  the  FJ3.A.'s 
Bureau  of  Poods,  said:  "I  don't  luiow  of  any 
substance  in  recent  years  that's  been  looked 
at  with  the  Intensity  of  aspartame.  No  one 
had  yet  come  up  with  the  slightest  evidence 
to  show  we  were  wrong  in  approving  It." 

However,  some  researchers  and  consumer 
organizations  assert  that  the  studies  have 
not  been  careful  or  far-reaching  enough  to 
establish  the  safety  of  aspartame,  which  Is 
now  entering  the  food  supply  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  following  its  approval  in  1983 
for  use  in  soft  drinks. 

For  example.  Dr.  Walle  Nauta.  a  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  psycholo- 
gist who  heads  a  public  board  of  Inquiry 
that  was  asked  by  the  F.D.A.  In  1980  to 
review  safety  concerns  about  aspartame,  has 
said  that  had  the  panel  known  how  widely 
aspartame  would  be  used.  It  would  have 
issued  stronger  recommendations.  He  told 
Common  Cause,  a  public  affairs  organiza- 
tion that  completed  a  nine-month  Investiga- 
tion of  aspartame  last  year,  that  use  of 
aspartame  in  soft  drinks  "never  figured  in 
our  decision  making." 

Dr.  Nauta's  panel  was  also  limited  In  Its 
assessment  to  interpreting  the  results  of 
safety  tests.  Whether  the  tests  were  proper- 
ly conducted  in  the  first  place  was  not  con- 
sidered, he  said. 

ro0in>  la  wios  vajuxtt  or  rooos 
Aspartame,  marketed  as  Nutra-Sweet 
(when  used  as  a  food  additive)  and  Equal 
(the  table-top  version),  is  now  found  in  such 
foods  as  soft  drinks,  gum,  breakfast  cereals, 
mixes  for  hot  chocolate  and  cold  drinks  and 
pudding  mixes.  Although  in  most  products 
it  is  combined  with  either  sugar  or  saccha- 
rin, a  trend  is  already  evident  toward  the 
use  of  aspartame  as  the  sole  sweetener  in 
processed  foods.  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi-cola, 
for— example,  announced  they  would  be 
using  it  alone  in  diet  soft  drinks,  and  Ral- 
ston-Purlna  has  Just  introduced  a  new 
cereal.  Sunflakes.  sweetened  only  with 
aspartame.  Several  food  processors  have 
filed  proposals  to  use  the  sweetener  in 
yogurt,  ice  cream  and  flavored  drinks. 

Since  It  was  approved  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try in  1981,  worldwide  sales  of  aspartame 
have  grown  from  $74  million  in  1982  to  $800 
mlllton  last  year.  It  has  been  an  enormous 
financial  boost  for  a  company  that  a  decade 
ago  was  embroiled  in  costly  controversy  over 
the  quality  of  its  safety  tests  on  several 
major  drugs  and  aspartame. 

Aspartame  was  originally  approved  for 
marketing  in  1974,  but  the  approval  was 
quickly  sUyed  when  a  scientist.  Dr.  John 
Olney  of  Washington  University,  and  an  at- 
torney, James  S.  Turner,  objected  on  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Olney's  findings  in  animals  that 
aspartame    might    cause    cancerous    brain 


tumors.  Dr.  Olney  remains  a  strong  critic  of 
aspartame  approval.  Mr.  Turner,  a  con- 
sumer advocate  with  the  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute  in  Washington, -vaid  the  stud- 
ies needed  to  clarify  this  risk  had  not  yet 
been  properly  done.  The  institute  recently 
petitioned  the  United  Stdtsa  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  halt 
further  marketing  of  aspartame  products 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  requested  public 
hearing  on  aspartame's  safety. 

Nor  were  a  number  of  key  studies  that 
had  been  called  into  question  as  scientifical- 
ly lacking  In  design  and  execution  ever 
redone,  according  to  Common  Cause  and 
Mr.  Turner.  Nonetheless,  in  1981.  Arthur 
Hull  Hayes,  then  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  approved  aspartame  for  use  In  dry 
foods  and  as  a  table-top  sweetener.  Two 
years  later  Mark  Novlch,  as  acting  commis- 
sioner, approved  aspartame  for  use  In  soft 
drinks.  Soon  after  Dr.  Hayes  left  the  agency 
and  took  a  job  as  senior  medical  consultant 
for  Burson-Marsteller,  a  public  relations 
agency  that  represents  Searle.  The  compa- 
ny says  Dr.  Hayes,  who  is  also  dean  of  New 
York  Medical  College,  has  never  consulted 
on  anything  having  to  do  with  aspartame  or 
any  other  product  he  ruled  on  at  the  drug 
agency. 

MAjrr  PACTORS  in  POrUlJUUTT 

Among  the  reasons  aspartame  is  so  popu- 
lar are  that  it  provides  the  sweetening 
power  of  sugar  at  one-tenth  the  caloric  cost: 
unlike  products  made  with  saccharin,  it  does 
not  carry  a  warning  about  cancer  risk  and  It 
tastes  very  much  like  sugar  but,  unlike  sac- 
charin, has  no  unpleasant  aftertaste. 

The  drug  agency  has  set  an  allowable 
dally  Intake  of  50  milligrams  of  aspartame 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  and  the 
agency  predicted  that  actual  average  use 
would  run  around  eight  to  ten  milligrams. 
According  to  Dr.  Gaull  of  Searle,  levels  of 
use  found  in  a  national  survey  last  spring 
showed  that  the  average  was  then  already 
twice  that— 19  milligrams— and  the  maxi- 
mum level  consumed  by  "aspartame  abus- 
ers" was  28  milligrams.  A  United  States  at- 
torney representing  the  F.D.A.  said  in  court 
last  month  that  average  consumption  Is  now 
30  milligrams  and  that  many  consumers  are 
above  the  50  milligrams  maximum  suggest- 
ed. 

According  to  Dr.  Wurtman,  some  consum- 
ers can  easily  reach  consumption  levels  that 
have  been  linked  In  animal  studies  to  ad- 
verse effects  on  brain  chemicals.  Ironically, 
he  added,  those  using  the  sweetener  to  con- 
trol calories  may  be  defeating  their  purpose, 
since  his  studies  show  high  levels  of  aspar- 
tame may  trigger  a  craving  for  carbohy- 
drates by  depleting  the  brain  of  a  chemical 
that  registers  carbohydrate  satiety. 

Dr.  Cotuiers  Is  worried  about  aspartame's 
effects  on  certain  highly  sensitive  individ- 
uals. He  has  studied  two  young  children 
who  suffer  extreme  agitation  following 
doses  of  aspartame  equivalent  to  the 
amount  found  In  a  six-ounce  serving  of 
Kool-Ald  sweetened  with  NutraSweet.  One 
of  the  children  becomes  so  agitated  he  has 
to  be  restrained.  Dr.  Conners  said.  The 
other,  who  is  sensitive  to  sugar,  becomes 
even  more  aggressive  when  given  aspartame, 
he  said. 

Aspartame  is  the  product  of  two  amino 
acids  (the  chemical  building  blocks  of  pro- 
tein), aspartlc  acid  and  phenylalanine, 
which  are  found  In  rather  large  amounts  In 
ordinary  protein-rich  foods.  When  digested 
and  metabolized,  aspartame  breaks  down 
Into  its  component  amino  acids  and  methyl 
alcohol. 


Scientific  concern  has  focused  on  phenyl- 
alanine, since  some  people  are  unable  to 
process  It  properly,  causing  a  buildup  In  the 
body  that  can  damage  the  developing  brain. 
A  phenylalanine  buildup,  should  It  occur  in 
response  to  aspartame,  could  endanger  an 
unborn  child  whose  mother  has  high  levels 
of  phenylalanine  in  her  blood  in  pregnancy, 
some  scientists  say.  Dr.  William  Pardrldge 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les, for  one,  is  worried  about  possible  detri- 
mental effects  on  I.Q.  in  the  children  of 
phenylalanlne-intolerant  women  who  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  aspartame  In  preg- 
nancy. 

Phenylalanine  Is  also  the  precursor  to  ty- 
rosine, a  neurotransmitter  In  the  brain.  A 
recent  study  in  rats  by  researchers  in  Dr. 
Wurtman's  laboratory  showed  that  aspar- 
tame can  cause  large  buildups  of  phenyl- 
alanine and  tyrosine  In  the  brain.  However, 
Dr.  Wurtman  has  noted  that  rats  pnx^ss 
phenylalanine  differently  from  people.  He 
added  that  a  federally  financed  study  of  the 
behavioral  effects  of  aspartame  in  animals 
and  people  was  now  under  way  In  his  labora- 
tory. 

(Western  Union  Telegram,  Apr.  22,  1985] 
Senator  Howako  Metzenbaum, 
Capitol  One  DC. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  am- 
plify some  of  my  responses  to  the  questions 
that  you  asked  me  during  the  recent  com- 
mittee hearings  on  artificial  sweeteners: 

1.  Many  foods  besides  aspartame  appar- 
ently cause  chemical  changes  In  the  brain. 
Examples  include  virtually  all  carbohy- 
drates (sugars  and  starches),  proteins,  le- 
cithins, and  caffeine.  However,  the  particu- 
lar changes  that  follow  aspartame  consump- 
tion have  not  been  associated  with  other 
foods,  and  thus  must  be  fully  evaluated  to 
determine  their  effects  on  health  and  be- 
havior. This  evaluation  should  be  pursued 
vigorously.  Hereafter  It  must  t>e  assumed 
that  all  new  food  additives  will  require  a 
similar  careful  evaluation. 

2.  For  the  reasons  that  I  Indicated.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  food  labels  should 
now  Include  the  quantities  of  aspartame 
that  the  products  contain.  I  also  believe, 
though,  that  similar  information  should  t>e 
provided  at)out  their  contents  of  other  food 
additives,  because  this  Is  good  nutritional 
policy:  because  health  questions  have  also 
been  raised  about  other  sweeteners:  and  be- 
cause the  biologic  effects  of  combining  two 
chemicals  (like  sweeteners)  can  sometimes 
t>e  quite  different  from  the  effects  of  giving 
the  Individual  compounds  by  themselves. 

3.  I  am  not  proposing  that  the  ADI  for 
aspartame  be  changed  at  this  time:  I'd  have 
difficulty  Justifying  any  specific  number  rig- 
orously. Rather,  I  believe  that  the  ADI 
should  be  subject  to  c»ntlnulng  review,  as 
new  Information  about  aspartame's  effects 
(or  lack  of  effects)  accumulates,  ultimately  I 
would  like  to  see  labels  also  include  Informa- 
tion about  the  upper  limits  of  dally  con- 
sumption for  children  and  adults,  but  for 
the  present,  I  believe  that  indicating  the 
quantities  of  aspartame  in  each  product 
would  constitute  an  important  and  neces- 
sary first  step. 

4.  I  belelve  that  well  designed,  placebo- 
controlled  clinical  studies  should  t>e  intltat- 
ed,  particularly  on  aspartame's  possible  in- 
volvement In  headaches  and  in  lowering  sei- 
zure thresholds.  These  studies  should  also 
determine  whether  aspartame  metabolism  Is 
abnormal  in  subjects  who  develop  such  side 
effects  (for  example,  whether  the  plasma 


amino  acid  pattern  changes  abnormally 
after  aspartame  consumption).  The  pro- 
posed studies  should  use  ADI  doses  of  aspar- 
tame, given  acutely  and  chonlcally  for  many 
days.  In  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
which  people  may  actually  use  the  sweeten- 
er (for  example,  taken  along  with  some  die- 
tary carbohydrates  and  by  people  on  weight 
reduction  diets).  I  hope  soon  to  initiate  such 
studies  at  MIT's  clinical  research  center, 
and  understand  that  other  institutions  are 
also  dong  so. 

Thank  you  for  considering  these  com- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  Witrtmah.  M.D., 

Professor,  M.I.T. 

University  op  Cautorhia, 

Los  Angeles, 
April  22,  198S. 
Statement  to  Senator  Howard  Mettxnbaum: 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  the  potential  safety 
Issues  related  to  the  effects  on  the  brain  of 
high  dose  usage  of  a  new  dipeptide  sweeten- 
er, aspartame. 

1.  If  high  dose  aspartame  usage  does  have 
harmful  effects,  the  sequelae  are  likely  me- 
diated via  the  phenylalanine  component  of 
aspartame,  and  not  via  the  two  other  com- 
ponents of  the  compound,  e.g.,  aspartate  or 
methanol,  or  via  the  dipeptide  Itself.  Among 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  brain  is  selec- 
tively vulnerable  to  large  Increases  In  blood 
phenylalanine.  Thus,  If  aspartame  Is  to  have 
any  harmful  effects.  It  Is  most  likely  that 
the  brain  will  be  the  target  organ  of  aspar- 
tame-induced  sequelae.  Indeed,  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  recently  concluded,  "the 
highest  priority  for  any  In-future  investiga- 
tion might  be  in  the  neurologic/behavioral 
area". 

2.  A  central  question  is,  "what  is  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  blood  phenylalanine 
caused  by  aspartame  Igestlon?"  The  1980 
Public  Board  of  Inquiry  concluded  that  a 
minimum  toxic  threshold  of  blood  phenyl- 
alanine of  0.5-0.6  mM  may  be  used  in  man, 
and  blood  concentrations  below  this  critical 
threshold  may  be  considered  harmless.  If 
the  threshold  concept  is  true,  then  I  do  not 
believe  that  aspartame  will  cause  harmful 
effects  since  even  high  dose  aspartame 
usage  will  rarely  cause  an  Increase  of  blood 
phenylalanine  up  to  0.5-0.6  mM.  However,  a 
review  of  the  medical  literature  indicates 
that  there  Is  Insufficient  evidence  to  con- 
clude that  the  relationship  between  high 
blood  phenylalanine  and  brain  disorders  fol- 
lows a  threshold  relationship.  Recent  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween blood  phenylalanine  Increases  and 
brain  effects  is  a  linear  one  (1,2),  and  that 
changes  in  brain  function  <x«ur  when  blood 
phenylalanine  rises  in  increments  of  0.25 
mM  (1,2).  For  example,  there  is  a  10.5  point 
drop  in  I.Q.  in  infants  bom  of  mothers  with 
blood  phenylalanine  increases  In  the  range 
of  0.25  mM  over  normal  levels  (1.3).  Another 
study  shows  that  neuropsychologic  perform- 
ance In  children,  e.g.,  choice  reaction  time, 
is  altered  when  plasma  phenylalanine  Is  In- 
creased In  the  0.25  mM  range  (2).  These  two 
studies  are  Illustrative  in  that  they  describe 
effects  In  the  two  groups  who  are  most  at 
risk  to  develop  high  blood  phenylalanine; 
(a)  developing  fetuses,  owing  to  the  ability 
of  the  placental  membrane  to  concentrate 
phenylalanine  Inside  the  fetus,  and  (b)  7-12 
year  old  children  who,  owing  to  their  re- 
duced body  weight,  consume  high  doses  of 
aspartame  In  terms  of  mg/kg/day. 

3.  The  studies  showing  effects  on  the 
brain  in  man  of  blood  phenylalanine  In  the 


0.25  mM  range  are  of  Importance  since  the 
available  data  indicates  that  plasma  pheny- 
lalanine will  increase  to  this  level  In  humans 
consuming  aspartame  on  the  order  of  25 
mg/kg,  three  times  a  day,  particularly  In  he- 
terozygotes  (4)  (and  there  Is  an  estimated  4- 
20  million  heterozygotes  in  this  country) 
( 1 ).  Although  25  mg/kg  three  times  per  day. 
or  75  mg/kg/day,  is  nearly  ten-fold  greater 
than  the  expected  FDA  or  Industry  projec- 
tions of  aspartame  intake,  the  evidence  in 
the  literature  indicates  this  Is  a  likely  daUy 
Intake  for  many  consumers.  For  example,  7- 
12  year  old  children  are  found  to  consume 
up  to  77  mg/kg/day  (5).  Normal  weight 
adults  are  found  to  consume  up  to  32  mg/ 
kg/day  (6). 

On  the  basis  of  the  likelihood  of  a  linear 
relationship  between  blood  phenylalanine 
Increases  and  brain  function,  I  think  It  Is  es- 
sential that  a  case  be  made  for  labeling 
products  with  the  mg  of  aspartame  per 
product  on  the  label.  Thus,  the  physician 
who  attempts  to  relate  any  possible  neurolo- 
gic/behavioral effects  to  aspartame  Intake 
may  be  able,  through  dietary  survey,  to 
compute  the  patient's  average  dally  Intake 
of  aspartame  In  mg/kg.  For  example,  if  the 
physician  determines  that  the  dally  intake 
is  10-20  mg/kg,  then  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  patient's  neuologlc/behavloral  problems 
are  related  to  aspartame.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  daily  Intake  Is  on  the  order  of 
50-75  mg/kg/day,  then  the  physician  may 
undertake  a  retrospective  and  prospective 
analysis  of  the  possible  relationship  be- 
tween aspartame-lnduced  high  blood  pheny- 
lalanine and  the  patient's  neurologic/behav- 
ioral problems. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  M.  Paroridgb,  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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Severe  Behavioral  Reactions  to 

ASPARTAHE  in  a  FOUR  YEAR  OLD  BOY 

(C.  Keith  Conners,  Karen  Wells,  Sandra 
Kronsberg  and  Ellen  Schwab) 

BACKCROimD 

The  subject  of  this  study  is  Stephen,  a  4 
year  old  boy  who  was  referred  for  evalua- 
tion by  his  mother.  During  August  of  1983 
mother  had  t)egun  providing  Stephen  with 
Sugar  Free  Kool-Aid  with  NutraSweet 
(Cherry  artificial  flavor)  over  a  period  of  3 


weeks.  He  was  thought  to  drink  approxi- 
mately 20  ounces/day  In  a  more  diluted 
form  than  called  for  on  package  instruc- 
tions. 

His  behavior  became  increasingly  erratic 
over  this  period  (as  reconstructed  by  the 
mother  later).  He  became  tearful,  easily 
frustrated,  had  unprovoked  angry  outbursts 
and  was  extremely  irritable.  This  culminat- 
ed in  a  dramatic  episode  in  which  he  became 
Inconsolably  and  wildly  emotional.  He  had 
to  be  Isolated  to  his  room  where  he  repeat- 
edly ran  full  force  into  the  wall,  knocking 
himself  to  the  floor,  crying,  and  repeating 
the  performance  until  he  was  restrained. 

Mother  called  her  pediatrician  who  sus- 
pected that  the  new  Kool-Aid  might  be  re- 
sponsible, and  advised  her  to  remove  it.  She 
did  so  and  his  behavior  then  returned  to 
normal  within  24  hours.  About  2  weeks  Utter 
the  mother  re-Introduced  the  Kool-Ald, 
whereupon  another  violent  reaction  (k- 
curred  within  about  30  minutes.  This  epi- 
sode subsided  the  same  day.  Suspecting  the 
Aspartame  in  the  drink,  mother  called  us 
upon  the  advice  of  the  pediatrician  who  had 
heard  of  our  interest  in  sugar  products  and 
behavior.  After  some  hesitation,  she  agreed 
to  examine  the  problem  in  an  experimental, 
double-blind  fashion.  An  informed  consent 
was  obtained. 

history 
Stephen  weighed  10.5  pounds  at  birth. 
Mother  gained  55  pounds  during  pregnancy 
(twice  the  recommended  amount),  and  deliv- 
ery was  2.5  weeks  late.  He  was  described  as 
"a  great  baby,  a  go<xl  sleeper  and  good 
eater."  He  had  some  feeding  problems  as  an 
Infant,  exhibiting  rhinitis  and  diarrhea  fol- 
lowing feedings  of  formula.  He  eventually 
tolerated  formula  feedings  of  Slmilac  with 
iron  (a  cow's  milk  formula).  Upon  examina- 
tion he  was  found  to  be  a  well-developed, 
well-nourished  four  year  old  at  the  30th  per- 
centile of  weight  (16  kg)  for  his  stature 
(105.4  cm). 

Stephen  is  reported  to  be  a  very  active 
boy,  "going  aU  the  time".  He  stUl  naps  every 
afternoon.  He  is  described  as  quite  opposi- 
tional, saying  'no'  to  everything.  Mother  ap- 
pears to  try  to  manage  mostly  by  "yelling 
and  screaming',  though  she  was  observed  to 
be  quite  tender  and  solicitous  of  Stephen  In 
the  waiting  room.  He  is  quite  a  happy  boy 
on  the  whole,  seems  very  bright  and  preco- 
cious, but  he  can  be  quite  aggressive  and 
"beats  his  brother  (7  years  old)  to  a  pulp". 
Sugar  appears  to  make  him  more  energetic. 
There  is  some  question  of  a  possible  milk 
allergy  and  allergy  to  molds.  Mother  says 
she  cannot  eat  apples,  pears,  peaches  or 
plums  because  of  allergy  to  pectin.  She  is 
also  allergic  to  jellied  candles,  pollen,  peni- 
cillin and  macrodantln. 

Stephen's  mother  filled  out  a  93-ltem 
parent  questionnaire  (Conners  Parent  Ques- 
tionnaire). The  Restless-Impulsive  factor 
showed  an  elevation  of  about  2  standard  de- 
viations, but  was  otherwise  within  normal 
range. 


METHOD 

Ratings.  Mother  was  asked  to  fill  out  the 
10-ltem  Hyperactivity  Scale  on  a  daily  basis. 
These  items  measure  restless,  impulsive, 
emotional  behaviors.  She  was  asked  to 
obtain  data  over  a  2-week  period  to  establish 
Stephen's  baseline. 

Observations.  On  four  occasions.  atMut 
one  week  apart,  Stephen  and  his  mother  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  where  they  were  ob- 
served through  a  one-way  mirror  for  an 
hour  or  more.  For  the  first  half  of  the  ses- 
sion mother  was  instructed  to  simply  sit  In 
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the  room  and  let  Stephen  do  whatever  he 
wanted.  A  variety  of  toys  were  available  and 
he  was  asked  to  play  by  himself  while 
mother  sat  and  busied  herself  with  some 
work.  For  the  second  half  of  the  hour 
mother  was  Instructed  to  Issue  various  com- 
mands, such  as  "pick  up  the  toys",  "clean  up 
the  room",  "sit  In  the  chair",  etc. 

The  behavior  was  videotaped  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  later  scored 
blind  (without  knowledge  of  the  conditions) 
by  an  experienced  behavioral  observer.  Be- 
havior was  coded  In  IS-sec  blocks  using  ai) 
Interval-sampling  procedure  developed  by 
Hanf  and  Forehand.  The  main  category  of 
Interest  is  child  noncompliance  to  com- 
mands. Other  categories  include  "whine/ 
cry",  and  "destructive". 

Challenge.  Just  prior  to  each  observation 
period  Stephen  was  given  a  6  ounce  cup  of 
Cherry  Kool-Ald  to  drink.  On  two  occasions 
this  was  the  sugar-sweetened  version  and  on 
two  occasions  it  was  the  NutriSweet  version. 
The  dietician  ( E.S. )  made  the  determination 
of  order  of  challenge,  and  neither  parent, 
child,  nor  other  observers  had  knowledge  of 
the  sequence.  As  It  turned  out.  the  sequence 
chosen  was  ABAB.  with  A = Aspartame. 
B=Sug^. 

RCSULTS 

The  results  of  the  Hyperactivity  Ratings 
Is  shown  In  Figure  1.  After  a  stable  baseline 
there  is  a  clear  Increase  In  deviant  behavior 
on  the  Aspartame  days  compared  with  the 
sugar  days. 

Figure  3  shows  the  percent  of  scoring  In- 
tervals during  which  noncompliance  oc- 
curred. Again  there  Is  a  substantial  Increase 
in  this  behavior  during  the  Aspartame  chal- 
lenge days.    • 

Pollowup.  Mother  has  continued  to  re- 
strict Stephen  from  Aspartame,  but  on  sev- 
eral occasions  he  has  accidentally  had 
drinks  provided  at  school  or  at  friends'  par- 
ties. On  each  and  every  occasion  mother 
claims  that  he  has  become  quite  disturbed. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  became  very 
tearful  and  repeatedly  said  something  was 
wrong,  crying  "Mommy,  Mommy,  please 
help  me.  I  can't  stand  it." 

Conclusion.  We  cannot  be  siire  at  this 
point  that  the  observed  reactions  were  truly 
due  to  the  Aspartame.  The  artificial  color  in 
the  drink  is  another  possibility.  It  Is  also 
possible  In  a  child  that  has  a  high  rate  of 
deviant  behavior,  that  occasional  challenges 
could,  by  chance  coincide  with  an  episode. 
One  cannot,  of  course,  generalise  beyond 
this  single  case. 

However,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  clear  results  from  twth  direct  observa- 
tion and  home  observations,  obtained  under 
strict  double-blind  conditions,  awe  sufficient- 
ly compelling  to  conclude  that  Aspartame 
(and/or  Its  vehicle)  are  causing  deviant  be- 
havior of  quite  severe  proportions  in  this 
boy.  We  believe  that  further  study  of  this 
problem  in  children  is  clearly  indicated. 

[Prom  the  Am  J  Psychiatry  142:2,  February 

1S85] 
iHTrRAcnoN   or   Aspartame   amd   Carbohy- 

ORATCS  IN  Alf  EATING-DISORSCRKS  PaTISNT 

S»:  Wurtman  (1)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
acute  ingestion  of  aspartame,  particularly 
when  combined  with  carbohydrates,  can 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  level  of  tyro- 
sine In  the  brain.  He  speculated  that  the  re- 
sulting acute  elevation  of  brain  tyrosine 
level  might  induce  behavioral  or  functional 
changes  in  the  predisposed  individual.  In 
the  following  clinical  case  this  appears  to 
have  happened. 


Ma.  A,  a  33-year-old  white  woman,  began 
to  binge  eat  and  purge  soon  after  she  devel- 
oped secondary  sexual  characteristics  at  age 
13.  This  habit  evolved  into  a  binge-purge 
cycle  that  took  place  an  average  of  IS  times 
a  day;  she  had  a  marked  fear  of  obesity  and 
a  craving  for  cartrahydrates.  At  age  31  she 
was  placed  on  a  regimen  of  fenfluramine 
and  metoclopramide  for  her  bulimia.  Within 
a  few  weeks  she  stopped  binge  eating  and 
vomiting.  She  then  began  to  restrict  her 
food  intake  excessively;  her  weight  began  to 
decrease  and  she  became  Increasingly  de- 
pressed. When  her  weight  reached  79  lb.  she 
was  hospitalized.  In  addition  to  behavioral 
and  psychotherapeutic  treatments,  she  was 
given  full  therapeutic  trials  of  impramine, 
desipramine,  and  nortriptyline  for  her  de- 
pression, which  persisted  despite  her  regain- 
ing a  normal  Ixxly  weight.  As  an  outpatient, 
she  developed  the  habit  of  chewing  her  food 
and  spitting  it  out  to  enjoy  the  sweet  taste 
of  carbohydrates  and  to  avoid  the  excess 
calories.  Each  day  she  used  about  10  packets 
of  an  artificial  sweetener  that  contains 
aspartame.  She  was  given  a  trial  of  a  mono- 
amine oxidase  inhibitor  (MAOI)  to  treat  her 
"tricycllc-resistant"  depression. 

After  being  on  a  regimen  of  10  mg/day  of 
tranylcypromine  for  approximately  2  weeks, 
the  patient  noticed  severe  headaches  that 
coincided  with  times  when  she  was  eating 
and  spitting  out  high-carbohydrate  foods 
and  consuming  the  aspartame.  She  de- 
scribed the  headaches  as  throbbing  and  said 
she  felt  flushed  and  sweaty.  On  each  of  five 
occasions  when  she  experienced  these  symp- 
toms, the  headaches  stopped  within  a  few 
hours  of  stopping  ingestion  of  the  sweeten- 
er. 

Ms.  A  refused  to  take  the  artificial  sweet- 
ener and  have  her  blood  pressure  checked. 
The  headache  was  sufficiently  unpleasant 
and  the  correlation  between  the  ingestion  of 
the  sweetener  and  the  headache  was  so 
strong  that  she  preferred  to  use  saccharine, 
which  did  not  produce  further  headaches. 

In  this  clinical  case  it  appears  that  aspar- 
tame combined  with  carbohydrates  led  to 
the  symptoms  one  might  expect  from  an 
elevated  CNS  level  of  tyrosine  in  a  patient 
who  was  talUng  an  MAOI.  It  Is  Important  to 
keep  this  possible  interaction  In  mind,  par- 
ticularly with  the  increased  use  of  MAOIs 
to  treat  patients  with  eating  disorders  and 
atypical  depressive  states. 


1.  Wurman  RJ.  Neurochemical  changes 
following  hlgh-doee  aspartame  with  dietary 
carbohydrates  (letter).  N  Engl  J  Med  309. 
429-430.  1983. 

Jamxs  M.  Fcroosor.  M.D. 

La  Mesa,  Calif. 

[Prom  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine.  Vol. 
103.  No.  3,  February  1985] 

ASPARTAMX-IlfOUCKD  ORANULOMATOnS 
PAHWICinjTIS 

(By  Nelson  Lee  Novlck.  M.D.) 
The  low-calorie  artificial  sweetener,  aspar- 
tame (NutraSweet;  CD.  Searle  &  Co.. 
Skokie,  lUlnols),  a  synthetic  combination  of 
aspartic  acid  and  the  methyl  ester  of  phen- 
ylalanine, is  currently  used  In  many  diet 
sodas,  cereals,  and  chewing  gums  and  as  a 
substitute  for  granulated  sugar.  Although 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  ap- 
proved aspartame  tor  routine  use  (except  In 
patients  with  phenylkentonuria),  its  poten- 
tial for  toxicity  remains  controversial  (1-4). 
This  report  describes  the  first  confirmed 
case  of  aspartame-induced  granulomatous 
panniculitis. 


A  33-yearold,  otherwise  healthy  woman 
had  numerous,  bilateral,  nontender.  nodular 
lesions  on  both  legs  for  2  months.  The  pa- 
tient denied  having  used  any  oral,  systemic, 
or  topical  medications  during  the  preceding 
8  months.  She  also  denied  any  history  of 
recent  infections  or  trauma,  and  she  had  no 
accompanying  constitutional  symptoms.  For 
the  previous  6  years,  the  patient  bad  habit- 
ually consumed  between  1080  and  1320  mL 
(36  to  44  fl.  OE)  dally  of  a  popular  saccharin- 
containing  diet  soft  drink.  Approximately  10 
weeks  before  presenting  for  evaluation,  she 
had  switched  to  the  same  manufacturer's 
new  aspartame-sweetened  diet  soda.  She 
made  no  other  changes  in  her  diet.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  patient  first  noted  the 
onset  of  several  nontender.  deep  nodules  on 
her  left  thigh.  New  lesions  subsequently  ap- 
peared elsewhere  on  her  legs  while  the  pre- 
vious lesions  slowly  enlarged:  none  disap- 
peared. 

On  examination,  numerous  deep  nodules 
ranging  from  approximately  0.5  to  5  cm  in 
diameter  were  palpated  bilaterally  on  the 
thighs  and  calves.  The  overlying  skin  ap- 
peared normal.  The  nodules  were  firm  and 
In  some  areas  coalesced  to  form  large  deep 
plaques  that  were  freely  movable  over  the 
underlying  facial  tissues.  No  adenopathy  or 
other  cutaneous  or  mucous  membrane  le- 
sions were  present;  the  rest  of  the  general 
physical  findings  were  normal. 

Complete  blood  and  differential  count, 
erythrocyte  sedimentation  rate,  senmi  elec- 
trolyte and  amylase  levels,  and  urinalysis 
findings  were  normal;  liver  function  tests, 
serum  protein  electrophoresis,  direct  and  In- 
direct Immunofluorescence  studies,  tubercu- 
lin tine  test,  and  tests  for  antinuclear  anti- 
body and  anti-steptolysin-O  were  negative. 
The  patient  refused  a  chest  roentgenogram. 
Histologically,  a  septal  parmiculitis  with 
lymphocytes  and  histloncytes  predominated 
within  the  thickened  fibrotic  septae.  Many 
multinucleated  histiocytic  giant  cells  and  a 
lymphohistiocytlc  Infiltrate  extended  into 
the  adjacent  fatty  lobules,  consistent  with 
erythema  nodosum. 

The  patient  was  advised  to  stop  using  the 
recently  Introduced  aspariame-sweetened 
beverage.  During  the  next  4  weeks,  no  new 
lesions  appeared  and  all  previous  lesions 
spontaneously  resolved  without  residua.  She 
was  then  advised  to  resume  daily  consump- 
tion of  the  suspected  aspartame-sweetened 
diet  drink;  10  days  later,  she  again  devel- 
oped the  nodular  lesions  on  both  legs,  this 
time  In  greater  number  than  before.  With- 
drawal of  the  beverage  once  again  resulted 
In  gradual  and  complete  resolution  of  all  le- 
sions. 

The  patient  was  next  challenged  with 
pure  aspartame.  50  mg  four  times  daily.  In 
capsule  form  (supplied  by  G.D.  Searle  St 
Co.).  Ten  days  later,  nodules  reappeared  on 
her  legs.  Withdrawal  of  aspartame  resulted 
In  spontaneous  clearing  of  all  lesions. 

Widely  used,  aspartame  Is  180  times  sweet- 
er than  sucrose  and  Is  metabolized  primarily 
to  aspartic  acid,  phenylalanine,  and  metha- 
nol (5).  No  previous  reports  could  be  found 
in  the  literature  conclusively  linking  aspar- 
tame to  any  cutaneous  eruptions.  (6).  Sever- 
al unconfirmed  reports  of  "dermal  erup- 
tions" and  urticaria  have  been  received  by 
the  manufacturer  according  to  Robert  L.  Al- 
berti.  M.D.,  Director  of  Medical  Conununi- 
catlons,  G.D.  Searle  &  Co.  In  addition,  the 
Adverse  Drug  Reaction  Report  System  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  has 
received  an  unconfirmed  rei>ort  of  a  macu- 
lar, erythematous,  confluent  pruritic  erup- 
tion in  a  man  who  had  consumed  large 


amounts  of  an  aspartame-sweetened  diet 
cola  (Report  no.  1170031284,  reported  12 
March  1984  and  transferred  to  the  FDA  10 
April  1984). 

The  precise  classification  and  pathogenet- 
ic mechanism  of  the  parmiculitis  In  my  pa- 
tient are  unclear.  Absence  of  tenderness  in 
lesions,  overlying  skin  changes,  constitution- 
al symptoRu.  and  residual  pigmentary 
changes  upon  resolution  Is  Inconsistent  with 
erythenui  nodosum  (7).  whereas  the  histo- 
pathologic finding  of  septal  pannictilitis 
strongly  favors  that  diagnosis  (8). 

The  formation  of  toxic  metabolites  of 
aspartame,  either  during  the  drugs  shelfllfe 
or  as  metabolic  byproducts,  offers  one  possi- 
ble explanation  for  the  reaction  seen  in  this 
patient.  Boehm  And  Bada  (9)  have  recently 
reported  that  the  heating  of  aspartame  re- 
sults in  conversion  of  some  of  Its  amino 
acids  to  their  racemates.  Although  they 
note  that  the  possible  toxicity  of  consuming 
large  amounts  of  these  racemates  remains 
to  be  determined,  they  speculate  that  some 
food  or  beverage  components  may  catalyze 
the  racemizatlon  of  aspartic  acid  and  pheny- 
lalanine In  aspartame  at  room  temperature. 
Furthermore,  despite  extensive  prior  test- 
ing, no  such  reaction  has  yet  been  reported, 
suggesting  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  Id- 
iosyncratic rather  than  dose-related.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  present  patient,  mere  discon- 
tinuation of  the  aspartame-contalnlng  bev- 
erage resulted  In  complete  and  relatively 
rapid  resolution  of  the  condition  without  re- 
siclua. 

[From  the  Food  Chemical  News,  Apr.  15, 
1985} 

INTERM AL  FDA  UKCERTAIMTIES  ABOOT 

AsPARTAMX  Safsty  Retixcted  ih  1981  Memo 

A  1981  briefing  memorandum  on  aspar- 
tame reflects  internal  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration uncertainties  about  the  safety 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  in  the  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  decision  of  then 
PDA  Conmiissloner  Arthur  Hull  Hayes  to 
permit  its  use  as  a  f<x>d  additive. 

The  May  19.  1981  briefing  memorandum 
which  was  referred  to  during  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  extension  of  the  saccharin  mor- 
atorium  (See  FOOD  CHEMICAL  NEWS, 
April  8,  Page  26),  reveals  that  statisticians 
In  FDA  were  uneasy  about  concluding  that 
the  brain  tumors  observed  were  not  statisti- 
cally significant  and  that  questions  were 
also  raised  about  the  conduct  of  the  studies. 

"I  do  not  concur  that  aspartame  has  been 
shown  to  be  safe  with  respect  to  the  Induc- 
tion of  brain  tumors,"  Robert  J.  Condon,  of 
FDA's  Center  for  Veterinary  Medicine. 
wrote  in  a  "dissenting  opinion  on  the  brain 
tumor  issue."  explaining  that  his  opinion 
was  "based  on.  .  .  three  reasons:  (1)  positive 
results  seen.  .  .  for  female  rats  (In  one  of 
the  studies):  (3)  problems  In  the  conduct  (of 
two  of  the  studies):  and  (3)  power  of  the 
studies." 

Similarly,  a  memo  from  Satya  D.  Dubey 
of  FDA's  Center  for  Drugs  and  Biologies, 
pointed  out  "certain  statistical  difficulties" 
associated  with  the  key  studies  "within  the 
framework  of  sUtlstlcal  principle,  theory, 
method  and  practice." 

The  two  statisticians  were  members  of  the 
Commissioner's  Team  on  Aspartame,  as  was 
Douglas  L.  Park,  now  with  the  Center  for 
Food  Safety  and  Applied  Nutrition,  who 
noted  in  a  memo  that  "the  available  evi- 
dence Is  limited  and  provides  clear  proof 
neither  of  the  safety  nor  of  lack  of  safety." 

Appendices  to  the  memorandum  made 
available  following  the  hearing  reveal  that 
PDA  scientists  also  questioned  the  data  on 


risk  of  aspartame  ingestion  In  terms  of 
amino  acid  Imbalance,  a  question  raised  also 
by  outside  researchers,  specifically  MITs 
Dr.  Richard  Wurtman. 

One  of  these  appendices  cautioned  that  "a 
four-fold  Increase  In  phenylalanine  might 
cause  some  adverse  effects  If  the  diet  Is  defi- 
cient in  protein." 

Another,  prepared  by  PDA's  Barry  N. 
Roslof f ,  of  the  Center  for  Drugs  and  Biolog- 
ies, pointed  out  that  conclusions  on  aspar- 
tame nyere  dependent  "on  how  well  the  stud- 
ies performed  reflect  the  conditions  of  an- 
ticipated usage,  particularly  regarding  (1) 
dose  levels.  (2)  concentration  of  aspartame 
In  solution,  and  (3)  concomitant  consimip- 
tlon  of  food,  particularly  carbohydrates." 

"The  latter  factor  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant since  the  presence  of  carbohydrates 
has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  Increase  In 
plasma  glu  (glutamic  acid)  seen  with  M80 
feeding. "  Rosloff  noted. 

Noting  the  studies  with  aspartame  were 
performed  with  orange  Juice  or  a  flavored 
beverage  base  and  there  was  no  information 
on  how  much  carbohydrate  was  present  In 
the  vehicles  or  when  food  had  last  been  con- 
sumed by  the  subjecte.  Rosloff  conmiented. 
"Hopefully  these  variables  do  not  deviate  in 
a  significant  way  from  the  anticipated  con- 
ditions of  aspartame  consumption." 

[Prom  Common  Cause  Magazine.  July/ 

August  1984] 

How  Safe  Is  Yoor  Diet  Son  Drink? 

(By  Florence  Graves) 

(NutraSweet  has  been  touted  as  the  most 
tested  food  additive  In  history,  but  our  In- 
vestigation reveals  such  serious  flaws  In  the 
government's  approval  of  NutraSweet  that 
Congress  should  begin  its  own  investigation 
Immediately.) 

NutraSweet,  America's  newest  sugar  sub- 
stitute, has  been  an  overnight  sensation. 
Low  in  calories,  with  a  taste  almost  like 
sugar.  NutraSweet  Is  not  only  convertmg 
former  saccharin  users  but  drawing  consum- 
ers away  from  sugar  as  well.  Robert  Sha- 
piro, president  of  the  NutraSweet  Group  at 
G.D.  Searle  &  Co.,  which  owns  the  patent 
on  NutraSweet,  declared  at  a  gathering  of 
soft  drink  companies  last  December  that 
NutraSweet  Is  "one  of  the  most  Important 
developments  In  the  history  of  food  and 
beverages."  In  a  recent  Interview  with 
Common  Cause  Magazine.  Shapiro  said  he 
realizes  that  NutraSweet  "sounds  too  good 
to  be  true." 

Ironically.  Shapiro  may  be  right.  A 
Common  Cause  Magazine  Investigation 
based  on  dozens  of  Interviews  and  a  review 
of  thousands  of  pages  of  documents,  many 
obtained  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  raises  serious  concerns  about  whether 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
esUbllshed  that  aspartame— the  scientific 
name  for  NutraSweet— Is  safe.  The  Investi- 
gation shows  that  some  scientists  say  tests 
have  not  resolved  major  health  Issues— in- 
cluding whether  aspartame  can  cause  can- 
cerous brain  tumors,  and  whether  it  can 
affect  brain  chemistry  and  therefore  behav- 
ior. The  magazine  has  also  learned  that 
some  scientists  have  serious  concerns  about 
the  sweetener's  potential  effects  on  children 
and  pregnant  women, 

MeanwhUe,  the  PDA  acknowledges  receiv- 
ing at  least  600  consumer  complaints  relat- 
ing to  aspartame.  In  these  complaints— 
which  Common  Cause  Magazine  obulned 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act- 
people  allege  that  they  have  suffered  head- 
aches, rashes,  dizziness,  menstrual  problems 
and   seizures   after   consuming   aspartame. 


The  complaints,  moat  of  which  were  re- 
ceived this  year,  are  being  investigated  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta. 
Our  Investigation  reveals  such  serious 
flaws  In  the  FDA's  approval  process  that 
Congress  should  begin  its  own  investigation 
Immediately.  The  Investigation  shows  that 
then  FDA  coromiasioner  Arthur  Hull  Hayes 
approved  aspartame  three  months  after 
taking  office  in  AprU  1981,  despite  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  FDA's  own  scientists  had 
serious  reservations  about  the  validity  and 
quality  of  pivotal  tests  used  In  his  decision. 
(Hayes,  through  an  assistant,  refused  to  be 
Interviewed.) 

Hayes'  decisions  to  approve  aspartame  for 
use  in  dry  foods  such  as  cereals  in  1981  apd 
soft  drinks  In  1983  does  not  square  with  the 
role  the  PDA  Is  supposed  to  play.  The  PDA 
is  the  government  agency  that  reviews  and. 
approves  all  tests  submitted  by  companies 
before  allowing  food  additives  on  the 
market.  The  law  requires  a  manufacturer— 
In  this  case.  Searle— to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  PDA  that  there  Is  a  "reasonable 
certainty"  that  a  food  additive  is  safe.  The 
government  does  not  have  to  prove  that  it  Is 
harmful— an  Important  distinction.  If  tests 
are  inconclusive,  an  additive  is  not  supposed 
to  be  approved  by  the  FDA. 

In  deciding  to  allow  aspartame  in  dry 
foods  In  1981,  Hayes  Ignored  not  only  the 
recommendations  of  some  PDA  scientists, 
but  also  a  recommendation  by  a  1980  scien- 
tific Public  Board  of  Inquiry  appointed  by 
the  PDA.  The  board  said  aspartame  should 
not  be  approved  because  It  had  not  been 
conclusively  shown  that  the  sweetener  did 
not  cause  cancerous  brain  tumors.  The 
board  called  for  further  testing  to  resolve 
the  issue.  In  1983,  just  two  months  before 
leaving  office.  Hayes  approved  aspartame 
for  use  in  soft  drinks,  dramatically  expand- 
ing Its  use. 

Hayes  defended  his  1981  approval,  saying, 
"Pew  compounds  have  withstood  such  de- 
tailed testing  and  repeated  close  scrutiny, 
and  the  process  through  which  aspartame 
has  gone  should  provide  the  public  with  ad- 
ditional confidence  of  its  safety." 

But  In  fact,  a  1975  special  FDA  task  force 
had  raised  serious  concerns  about  a  numl)er 
of  the  tests  that  Hayes  eventually  relied  on 
In  his  decision  to  approve  aspartame.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  one  former  PDA  commis- 
sioner said  what  was  discovered  about  a 
nimiber  of  Searle's  tests— Including  pivotal 
brain  tumor  tests— was  "reprehensible."  our 
Investigation  shows  serious  questions  about 
the  tests  were  never  resolved  and  the  tests 
eventually  rehed  on  were  never  repeated. 

Consumer  attorney  James  Turner,  who 
has  gone  to  court  to  try  to  force  a  public 
hearing  on  aspartame,  charges  that  Hayes 
picked  "his  way  through  a  mass  of  scientific 
mismanagement,  improper  procedures, 
wrong  conclusions  and  general  scientific  in- 
exactness."" Turner  represents  the  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Institute,  a  Washington. 
D.C.-based  public  Interest  group. 

Two  PDA  officials  have  told  Common 
Cause  Magazine  that  Hayes  was  determined 
to  push  aspartame  forward.  In  part  as  a 
signal  that  the  Reagan  administration  was 
ushering  In  a  new  regulatory  era.  One  offi- 
cial privy  to  some  of  the  deliberations  made 
at  Hayes'  level  says  the  "people  at  the  top" 
were  not  receptive  to  important  concerns 
raised  about  the  quality  and  validity  of 
some  of  the  key  tests  submitted  in  support 
of  aspartame. 

"There  were  real  questions"  about  the  re- 
liability and  Interpretation  of  the  data  "that 
were  glossed  over"  at  the  commissioner's 
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level,  this  official  says,  adding  that  Hayes 
and  his  close  associates  wanted  PDA  scien- 
tists to  concentrate  on  providing  rationales 
for  overturning  the  IMO  Public  Board  of  In- 
quiry instead  of  focusing  on  the  fact  that 
there  were  unresolved  issues  about  a 
number  of  key  tests. 

The  financial  consequences  of  Hayes'  deci- 
sions are  enormous  for  O.D.  Searle  Si  Co.  A 
Kidder  Peabody  financial  analyst  says 
Searle's  U.S.  sales  of  NutraSweet  and  Equal 
(the  powdered  sugar  substitute)  reached  $74 
million  in  1983.  By  the  end  of  1983.  follow- 
ing soft  drink  approval  In  the  summer,  sales 
had  Jumped  to  $336  million.  Most  of  that  in- 
crease was  accounted  for  by  soft  drink  use, 
the  analyst  says. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  scientists  contin- 
ue to  raise  questions  about  aspartame's 
safety,  especially  with  the  widely  expanded 
•oft  drink  market. 

Dr.  Walle  Nauta,  head  of  the  1980  Public 
Board  of  Inquiry  and  an  institute  porofessor 
In  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Brain 
Science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (MIT),  says  "extensive  testing" 
is  needed  regarding  a  theory  raised  by 
ICTT's  Dr.  Richard  Wurtman  that  consum- 
ing large  amounts  of  aspartame — especially 
with  carbohydrates— may  affect  brain  chem- 
istry. In  light  of  the  consumer  complaints. 
Nauta  said  in  a  recent  interview.  "I  would 
think  [the  FDA]  should  be  foUowing  [the 
issue]  with  great  concern.  Dr.  Wurtman 
may  be  right."  Aspartame  "may  be  harmful 
in  the  long  run." 

In  extending  aspartame  approval  to  soft 
drinks,  Hayes  dismissed  Wurtman's  con- 
cerns, saying  his  hypothesis  is  not  support- 
ed by  his  data.  The  PDA  says  it  is  not  re- 
quiring tests  concerning  Wurtman's  theory. 
Searle's  Robert  Shapiro  agrees  with  the 
FDA.  and  Searle  has  said  that  "the  various 
hypotheses  suggesting  a  potential  health 
risk  from  aspartame  consumption  are  not 
supported  by  the  scientific  evidence  submit- 
ted by  Searle  and  exhaustively  reviewed  by 
FDA  prior  to  aspartame's  approval." 

In  an  interview.  Sanford  Miller,  chief  of 
PDA's  food  safety  division,  defended  the 
FDA's  approval  and  said.  "The  same  dead 
horses  keep  getting  dragged  up  again  and 
again  and  again." 

Miller  said  aspartame  is  the  most  tested 
food  additive  in  history,  and  he  points  to 
the  more  than  100  tests  Searle  submitted  to 
the  FDA. 

But  as  one  FDA  scientist  said  in  an  inter- 
view, it  doesn't  matter  how  many  tests  are 
done  on  a  food  additive,  the  proper  question 
is.  how  many  of  them  are  valid?  And  do 
they  prove  the  additive  is  safe? 

The  key  element  of  the  controversy  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  tests— 90  of 
113  entries— were  submitted  by  Searle  in  the 
early  to  mid-1970s.  All  aspartame  tests  sub- 
mitted during  that  period  by  Searle  and  its 
major  contractor.  Hazleton  Laboratories 
Corp.,  were  called  into  question  by  a  1975 
PDA  special  task  force  Investigation.  The 
special  task  force's  findings  were  so  serious 
that  they  led  the  PDA  general  counsel  to  re- 
quest a  grand  jury  investigation  of  Searle. 

All  aspartame  tests  that  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  FDA  as  "pivotal"  were  con- 
ducted during  this  period.  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent were  done  by  Searle  or  Hazleton.  Dr. 
Alexander  Schmidt.  FDA  commissioner 
from  1972  to  1976.  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  Searles  testing  then  was  "Incredibly 
sloppy  science. "  He  added.  "What  was  dis- 
covered was  reprehensible."" 

Schmidt  says  a  pivotal  test  is  one  that  is 
ao  important  that  it  must  be  repeated  if 


found  Invalid.  The  important  question,  he 
says,  is,  ""Were  there  new  pivotal  experi- 
ments?" Our  inv«stigation  shows  that  only 
one  pivotal  test  was  repeated.  The  PDA 
later  said  it  was  not  used  in  the  agency's 
safety  assessment. 

Despite  the  fundamental  questions  con- 
cerning the  teats  submitted  before  the  end 
of  1975,  Hayes  and  the  Bureau  of  Poods 
relied  on  some  or  all  of  these  tests  when 
they  made  their  decisions  that  aspartame  is 
safe.  Our  Investigation  found  no  evidence  in 
the  public  record  that  Hayes  or  the  bureau 
ever  successfully  explained  how  their  deci- 
sions were  reconciled  with  the  questions 
raised  by  the  special  task  force  about 
Searle's  flawed  tests. 

OTHXH  RIGHUGHTS  Or  TRX  UlvmiQAWOH 

Internal  FDA  documents  obtained  by 
Common  Cause  Magazine  show  that  a 
number  of  significant  deficiencies  in  the 
three  pivotal  tests  used  to  determine  wheth- 
er aspartame  might  cause  cancerous  brain 
tumors  were  brought  by  FDA  scientists  to 
the  attention  of  those  advising  Hayes 
during  his  deliberations,  yet  he  decided  to 
approve  aspartame  anyway. 

A  draft  memo  to  Hayes  on  the  brain 
tumor  issue  reads.  "As  you  know,  this  is  a 
subject  upon  which  competent,  neutral  sci- 
entists have  differed.  The  [FDA]  Bureau  of 
Foods  found  aspartame  approvable  on  this 
ground.  The  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  found 
it  not  approvable  without  further  testing. 
Tour  final  decision,  therefore,  will  largely 
reflect  a  policy  Judgment  on  how  certain 
you  want  to  t>e."  According  to  the  law,  if 
tests  are  inconclusive,  an  additive  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  approved  by  the  FDA. 

In  reference  to  one  of  the  pivotal  brain 
tumor  tests  used  to  determine  that  aspar- 
tame is  safe.  Jerome  Bressler.  team  leader 
of  a  1977  special  FDA  task  force  investigat- 
ing the  test,  told  Common  Cause  Magazine 
that  "you  don't  have  to  be  brilliant  to  know 
...  it  was  a  lousy  study:  it  was  a  sloppy 
study." 

The  Bressler  team  found  evidence— in- 
cluding a  photograph— that  the  experimen- 
tal rats  may  not  have  eaten  the  Intended 
doses  of  the  test  substance  diketopiperazine 
(DKP).  a  breakdown  product  of  aspartame. 
Bressler  also  recalls  that  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  rats  found  the  DKP  distaste- 
ful and  may  have  avoided  eating  it. 

Searle  submitted  13  tests  to  try  to  estab- 
lish that  aspartame  would  not  cause  genetic 
damage.  Memos  in  the  public  record  show 
that  the  FDA  scientists  who  initially  re- 
viewed the  tests  found  serious  deficiencies 
In  all  of  them,  describing  three  as  "incom- 
plete individually  and  collectively."  Never- 
theless, 1980  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  docu- 
ments showed  that  although  FDA  officials 
acknowledged  numerous  problems  with  the 
tests,  they  decided  that  all  the  tests  were 
good  enough  to  rely  upon  In  establishing 
the  safety  of  aspartame. 

Common  Cause  Magazine  asked  Dr. 
Marvin  Legator,  professor  and  director  of 
environmental  toxicology  at  the  University 
of  Texas  medical  branch  in  Oalveston  to 
review  the  FDA's  reviews  of  the  tests  Searle 
submitted.  Legator  helped  pioneer  mutage- 
nicity testing  at  the  FDA.  where  he  worked 
from  1962  to  1972.  Although  Legator  says 
he  has  'no  reasons  to  suspect  that  aspar- 
tame would  be  active."  he  says  all  the  tests 
are  "scientifically  irresponsible"  and  "dis- 
graceful."" 

"I'm  Just  shocked  that  that  kind  of  sloppy 
[work]  would  even  be  sent  to  PDA."'  and 
that  FDA  administrators  accepted  it,  he 
says.  Legator  adds  that  "there  is  no  reason 


why  these  testa  couldn't  have  been  carried 
out  correctly.  It's  not  that  we  are  talking 
about  some  great  scientific  breakthrough  in 
methodology."' 

In  documents  submitted  to  the  1980 
Public  Board  of  Inquiry.  Searle  said  the 
tests  were  "adequate  screening  tests  for  mu- 
tagenicity." FDA  would  not  comment  on  the 
tests  because  of  pending  litigation  to  get  a 
public  hearing  regarding  aspartame's  ap- 
proval. 

In  1973  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Foods  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Drugs  to  evaluate  10  tests  on 
humans  (called  "clinical  teste")  submitted 
by  Searle  to  determine  'whether  safety 
problems  might  be  anticipated  should  this 
sweetener  be  marketed  for  general  use." 
Memos  found  in  the  public  record  show  that 
Dr.  Martha  Freeman,  then  of  the  FDA's 
Bureau  of  Driigs,  concluded  that  "the  infor- 
mation provided  is  inadequate  to  permit  an 
evaluation  of  potential  toxicity  of  aspar- 
tame." 

Although  the  PDA  does  not  require  clini- 
cal testing  for  proposed  food  additives.  Free- 
man recommended  that  "marketing  for  use 
as  a  sweetening  agent  should  be  contingent 
upon  satisfactory  demonstration  of  clinical 
safety  of  the  compound,"  which  she  said 
would  require  more  rigorous  testing. 

In  an  interview.  Freeman  said  she  made 
the  recommendation  because  aspartame  was 
an  unknown  substance  whose  toxicity  was 
not  known.  "'In  general  I  think  [unknown 
substances]  should  be  more  closely  moni- 
tored than  is  currently  done  for  food  sub- 
stances."' 

The  Bureau  of  Poods  rejected  her  recom- 
mendations and  has  continued  to  cite  these 
10  studies  along  with  others  conducted  later 
as  evidence  of  safety  In  humans. 

The  FDA  opposed  letting  two  critics— con- 
sumer attorney  Turner  and  Dr.  John  Olney, 
professor  of  neuropathology  and  psychiatry 
at  Washington  School  of  Medicine  in  St. 
Louis— raise  questions  about  the  quality  and 
validity  of  some  of  Searle's  tests  when  the 
1980  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  was  convened. 

The  two  critics  had  challenged  the  1974 
approval  of  aspartame,  saying  they  believed 
that  the  sweetner  might  cause  brain 
damage.  They  also  questioned  the  validity 
of  some  key  teste.  In  a  1977  letter  to  Turner, 
the  FDA  general  counsel  said  that  if  Turner 
dissLgreed  with  the  FDA's  conclusions  about 
the  reliability  of  Searle's  teste,  "The  PubUc 
Board  of  Inquiry  on  aspartame  should  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  a  definitive  resolution,  at 
least  for  those  studies  about  which  you  are 
most  concerned." 

Tet  once  the  board  was  convened,  the 
FDA  argued  that  the  board  was  not  the 
proper  forum  for  Turner  and  Olney  to  use 
to  bring  up  their  questions  atwut  the  qual- 
ity and  validity  of  Searle's  teste.  The  board 
agreed. 

MIT's  Dr.  Walle  Nauta.  head  of  the  1980 
scientific  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  appointed 
by  the  FDA  to  review  safety  concerns  about 
aspartame,  said  in  an  interview  that  scien- 
tiste  serving  on  the  board  had  "concern 
about  the  validity  of  a  number  of  the  [test] 
data"  supplied  by  Searle  and  challenged  by 
Olney  and  Turner.  But  he  continued  with 
the  board  inquiry  because  "we  had  absolute- 
ly no  way  of  knowing  who  was  right"— the 
Bureau  of  Foods  or  Turner  and  Olney.  "It 
was  a  shocking  story  we  were  told,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  history  of  Searle's  testing, 
but  the  board  had  '"to  take  the  FDA"s  word'" 
that  the  teste  in  question  has  been  properly 
conducted. 

Nauta  also  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
1980  scientific  review  of  aspartame  "speclfi- 
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cally  excluded  use  In  soft  drinks."  Soft 
drink  use.  he  says,  "never  figured  in  our  de- 
cision making." 

Nauta  also  said  he  was  surprised  when  the 
FDA  approved  aspartame  for  soft  drinks 
three  years  later.  He  says  FDA  officials  had 
told  him  that  because  aspartame  breaks 
down  in  solution  and  when  exposed  to  heat 
and  loses  ite  sweetness.  Ite  use  in  soft  drinks 
would  l>e  "uneconomical."  Nauta  said  the 
board  "definitely  "  would  have  csonsldered 
other  teste  and  factors  If  he  had  known 
there  were  plans  to  eventually  use  the 
sweetener  in  soft  drinks. 

According  to  a  draft  objection  obtained  by 
Common  Cause  Magazine,  within  two  weeks 
before  aspartame  was  finally  approved  for 
soft  drink  use,  the  national  Soft  Drink  Asso- 
cUtlon  (N8DA)  appeared  to  have  had 
enough  concerns  about  the  safe  use  of 
aspartame  in  soft  drinks  that  it  considered 
formally  submitting  an  objection  to  the  ap- 
proval. NSDA  science  director  Dr.  Robert 
McQuate  says  the  association  didn't  file  the 
objection  because  all  safety  concerns  were 
totally  resolved.  But  a  lengthy  Interview 
with  McQuate  leaves  a  number  of  troubling 
questions. 

Searle  and  the  PDA  frequently  point  to 
the  fact  that  aspartame  has  been  approved 
In  more  than  30  countries  and  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  as  evidence  it  is  safe; 
Robert  Shapiro,  head  of  Searle's  Nutra- 
Sweet division,  confirmed  that  approval  In 
these  foreign  countries  was  based  "essential- 
ly" on  the  controversial  teste  also  submitted 
to  the  PDA.  A  financial  analyst  with  Kidder 
Peabody  of  New  York  estimates  that  includ- 
ing U.S.  sales,  Searle  will  sell  about  $600 
million  of  aspartame  world  wide  in  1984. 

Aspartame  was  discovered  19  years  ago, 
when  a  scientist  who  was  working  on  an 
ulcer  drug  absentmlndedly  licked  his  fingers 
and  discovered  a  sweet  taste.  When  aspar- 
tame was  first  approved  in  July  1974  for  use 
in  dry  foods,  such  as  cereal  and  powdered 
drinks,  saccharin  was  the  only  low-calorie 
sweetener  on  the  market.  There  were  con- 
cerns that  saccharin  might  cause  cancer, 
and  the  serendipitous  discovery  of  aspar- 
tame seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  dieters' 
dreams:  a  low-calorie  sweetener  made  from 
natural  producte. 

Aspartame,  which  is  180  to  220  times 
sweeter  than  sugar,  is  composed  of  two 
amino  acids — phenylalanine  and  asparatic 
acid.  But  it  really  Is  a  synthetic  compound, 
because  it  Is  produced  by  Isolating  and  syn- 
thesizing these  two  amino  acids  from  the  20 
or  so  usually  found  in  a  complete  protein. 
Complete  proteins  are  large,  and  take  con- 
siderable time  to  digest.  Aspartame,  howev- 
er, is  a  small  molecule,  and  is  digested  quick- 
ly. Therefore,  phenylalanine  and  aspartic 
acid  are  released  quickly  Into  the  blood- 
stream. 

It  was  up  to  Searle.  as  federal  law  re- 
quires, to  establish  a  "reasonable  certainty" 
that  it  was  safe  to  consume  this  synthetic 
compound. 

The  company  laid  out  ite  strategy  for  get- 
ting aspartame  approved  by  the  PDA  in  a 
December  1970  memo.  The  goal:  "Bring 
[FDA  officials]  into  a  subconscious  spirit  of 
participation"  with  Searle: 

The  FDA  said  'yes"  In  1974.  but  before 
aspartame  could  go  on  the  market,  con- 
sumer attorney  Turner  and  Washington 
University  scientist  Olney  formally  object- 
ed, saying  they  believed  that  aspartame 
might  cause  brain  damage.  A  former 
Nader's  Raider,  Turner  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  own  money  and  the  past  10  years 
fighting   the  approval.   Both  Turner  and 


Olney    were    particularly    worried    about 
aspartame's  potential  effecte  on  children. 

Olney  also  believes  that  when  aspartame- 
sweetened  foods  or  drinks  are  consumed 
with  foods  containing  monosodlum  gluta- 
mate  (M80).  a  seasoning  used  to  enhance 
flavors  In  some  processed  foods  and  Chinese 
food,  the  chances  of  brain  damage,  particu- 
larly in  children,  are  greater. 

The  FDA  agreed  in  1974  to  hold  a  Public 
Board  of  Inquiry  composed  of  sdentlste  to 
consider  Turner's  and  Olney's  objections. 
But  before  the  board  could  be  convened,  an 
FDA  scientist  stumbled  across  an  Irregular- 
ity in  a  test  submitted  by  Searle  on  a  drug 
called  Flagyl,  which  is  used  to  treat  tricho- 
moniasis, a  sexually  transmitted  disease. 
This  set  off  a  controversy  about  the  quality 
and  validity  of  teste  submitted  by  Searle  on 
several  drugs  as  well  as  the  food  additive 
aspartame. 

The  FDA's  Dr.  Adrian  Gross,  who  Is  now 
with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  recalled  at  Senate  hearings  in  1975 
that  when  he  first  noted  the  discrepancies 
in  the  Flagyl  test,  none  were  "in  any  way 
alarming'  at  that  particular  point  In  time: 
they  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  ty- 
pographical errors. ...  We  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  anything  more  serious  than  a  simple 
error  or  mistake  at  that  time." 

But  It  took  Searle  two  years  to  respond  to 
questions  about  the  discrepancies  In  the 
Flagyl  test.  Gross  told  the  hearing.  When 
the  company  finally  answered.  Gross  found 
their  response  only  raised  more  questions 
about  the  company's  testing  In  general. 

This  led  to  additional  Investigations,  and 
finally  in  1975.  then  FDA  commissioner  Al- 
exander Schmidt  took  the  unusual  step  of 
appointing  a  special  task  force  to  Investigate 
about  25  key  teste  Searle  had  submitted  on 
seven  producte.  Including  the  drugs  Flagyl, 
Aldactone  and  Norpace,  and  aspartame.  The 
task  force  looked  at  11  teste  on  aspartame, 
more  than  on  any  other  individual  product. 
The  task  force  report,  which  concluded 
that  there  were  very  serious  deficiencies  in 
Searle's  operations  and  testing  practices  be- 
tween 1967  and  1975,  still  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  controversy  over  aspartame's  testing. 
Before  the  task  force  had  completed  ite  in- 
vestigation in  1976.  Searle  had  submitted 
the  vast  majority  of  the  more  than  100  teste 
it  ultimately  gave  the  FDA  in  an  effort  to 
get  aspartame  approved.  These  Included  all 
teste  ever  described  as  "pivotal"  by  the 
FDA.  About  half  the  pivotal  teste  were  done 
at  Searle:  about  one-third  were  done  at  Ha- 
zleton Laboratories.  "Pivotal"  teste  include 
long-term  (two-year)  teste  such  as  those 
done  to  determine  whether  aspartame 
might  cause  cancer.  Former  PDA  commis- 
sioner Alexander  Schmidt  said  In  a  recent 
Interview  that  If  a  pivotal  test  is  found  to  be 
unreliable.  It  must  be  repeated  ""Some  stud- 
ies are  more  Important  than  others,  and 
they  have  to  be  done  Impeccably,"  Schmidt 
said. 

Critics  such  as  Turner  say— and  Indeed 
the  public  record  shows— that  when  the 
PDA  approved  aspartame  In  1981,  the 
agency  had  not  successfully  explained  how 
the  serious  problems  with  the  teste  done 
during  this  period— including  some  pivotal 
tests— were  reconciled  with  ite  decision  to 
rely  on  a  number  of  these  teste. 

Lead  investigator  Philip  Brodsky,  de- 
scribed In  the  1975  task  force  report  as  "one 
of  the  FDA's  most  experienced  drug  investi- 
gators," recalled  in  an  interview  that  he  had 
"never  seen  anything"  as  "bad"  as  Searle's 
testing.  "  I  wouldn't  want  to  rely"  on  those 
teste  "for  making  a  decision  about  the  prod- 


ucte,"   he    said;    there    were    "too    many 
errors." 

When  the  task  force  submitted  Ite  report 
in  March  1976.  it  reached  some  very  serious 
conclusions.  The  Investigation  brought  into 
question  all  of  Searle's  testing  between  1987 
and  1975,  former  FDA  commissioner 
Schmidt  said  in  congressional  hearings,  in- 
cluding pivotal  teste  eventually  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  1981  and  1983  approvals  of 
aspartame.  The  task  force's  conclusions, 
which  were  endorsed  by  Schmidt  In  congres- 
sional hearings.  Included  the  following: 

"At  the  heart  of  the  FDA's  regulatory 
process  is  ite  abUity  to  rely  upon  the  integri- 
ty of  the  basic  safety  data  submitted  by 
sponsors  of  regulated  producte.  Our  investi- 
gation clearly  demonstrates  that.  In  the  G. 
D.  Searle  Co..  we  have  no  basis  for  such  reli- 
ance now." 

"We  have  uncovered  serious  deficiencies 
in  Searle"s  operations  and  practices  which 
undermine  the  basis  for  reliance  on  Searle's 
integrity  In  conducting  high  quality  animal 
research  to  accurately  determine  or  charac- 
terize the  toxic  potential  of  ite  producte." 

"We  have  noted  that  Searle  has  not  sub- 
mitted all  the  facte  of  experimente  to  PDA, 
retaining  unto  itself  the  unpermitted  option 
of  fUterlng.  Interpreting,  and  not  submitting 
Information  which  we  would  consider  mate- 
rial to  the  safety  evaluation  of  the  product." 
"Finally,  we  have  found  Instances  of  Irrel- 
evant or  unproductive  animal  research 
where  experimente  have  been  poorly  con- 
ceived, carelessly  executed  or  Inaccurately 
analyzed  or  reported." 

"While  a  single  discrepancy,  error  or  in- 
consistency in  any  given  study  may  not  be 
significant  in  and  of  itself,  the  cumulative 
findings  of  problems  within  and  across  the 
studies  we  Investigated  reveal  a  pattern  of 
conduct  which  compromises  the  scientific 
integrity  of  the  studies.  We  have  attempted 
to  analyze  and  characterize  the  problems 
and  to  determine  why  they  are  so  pervasive 
In  the  studies  we  investigated. " 

Investigators  who  looked  at  four  chronic 
(i.e.,  long-term  exposure)  toxicity  studies 
and  one  acute  (short-term  exposure)  toxici- 
ty study  found  numerous  discrepancies  and 
problems  with  each  of  the  five  pivotal  teste. 
They  concluded  that  in  all  five  studies,  "the 
housing  and  control  of  animals  was  not  ade- 
quate to  Insure  the  validity  of  the  studies." 
According  to  documente  submitted  to  the 
1980  Public  Board  of  Inquiry,  the  FDA 
Bureau  of  Poods  used  two  of  these  as  the 
basis  for  ite  conclusion  that  aspartame  is 
safe. 

Searle  described  the  report  of  the  1975 
task  force  as  "Incomplete.  Inaccurate  in 
some  instances"  with  "prematurely  drawn 
and  misleading  conclusions." 

At  Senate  hearings  In  1976.  Searle  defend- 
ed ite  testing,  saying  that  It  "beUeves  that 
the  scientific  vaUdlty  of  the  basic  conclu- 
sions of  ite  animal  studies,  and  thus  the 
safety  of  ite  producte.  has  not  been  affect- 
ed." The  testing  problems  of  Searle  and 
others,  however,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  FDA's  Good  Laboratory  Practices  regu- 
lations, which  are  now  required  Indtistry- 
wlde  for  teste  that  will  be  submitted  to  the 
FDA. 

The  FDA  found  errors  and  omissions  so 
serious  on  several  tests— including  two 
aspartame  tests— that  in  January  1977  PDA 
general  counsel  Richard  Merrill  wrote  a  33- 
page  letter  requesting  that  the  then  North- 
em  District  of  Illinois  VS.  Attorney. 
Samuel  K.  Skinner,  convene  a  grand  Jury. 
One  of  Merrill's  charges:  "Concealing  mate- 
rial facte  and  making  false  sUtemente  In  re- 
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porta  of  aninukl  studies  conducted  to  estab- 
lish the  safety"  of  aspartame. 

What  happened  to  the  probe?  Dan  Reidy. 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  says  he  can't 
discuss  the  issue  at  all  t>ecause  "once  we  use 
the  grand  Jury  invesUgatlon.  we  are  bound 
by  law  to  secrecy." 

A  Searle  spokesperson  says  the  grand  Jury 
investigation  was  dropped  because  there  was 
"no  validity  to  charges"  of  wrongdoing. 
Searle  was  "exonerated."  the  spokesperson 
said. 

Task  force  lead  investigator  Philip 
Brodsky  was  surprised  Searle  officials 
weren't  indicted.  "I  thought  surely  they 
would  prosecute  them,"  he  told  Common 
Cause  Magazine.  Former  PDA  commissioner 
Schmidt  said  in  an  interview  that  "my  un- 
derstanding was  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment didn't  feel  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  willful  wrongdoing.  It's  hard  to 
bring  a  criminal  indictment  on  the  basis  of 
slopplness." 

Plagued  by  troubles.  Searle,  in  the  spring 
of  1977,  hired  Donald  Rumsfeld,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  and  secretary  of  de- 
fense in  the  Ford  administration,  as  its 
president.  He  was  brought  in.  a  company  of- 
ficial told  one  reporter,  because  Searle 
"wants  someone  with  a  Boy  Scout  image 
and  Rumsfeld  certainly  has  that." 

Pqr  his  part.  Rumsfeld  issued  a  statement 
saying  he  "was  mindful  of  the  challenges" 
that  lay  ahead.  Within  six  months  after 
Rumsfeld  had  taken  over,  industry  analysts 
quoted  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  that 
Searle,  whose  fortunes  had  been  falling,  was 
"a  'likely  tiim-around  candidate'  this  year 
because  o(  the  new  chief  executive's  actions 
so  far." 

"Like  any  good  politician."  the  article 
went  on  to  say,  "Don  Rumsfeld  keenly  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  a  public  image. 
So,  he  has  been  mending  fences  with  the 
FDA  by  personally  asking  top  agency  offi- 
cials what  Searle  should  do  to  straighten 
out  its  reputation." 

In  fact.  "Our  whole  relationship  with  the 
PDA  has  improved, "  Westley  M.  Dixon, 
then  Searle 's  vice  chairman,  told  the  Jour- 
nal. He  added  that  without  Rumsfeld.  "We 
wouldn't  have  gotten  approval  of  Norpace," 
a  drug  that  was  also  Investigated  by  the 
1975  PDA  task  force. 

But  approval  for  aspartame,  a  product 
that  Shapiro  says  has  been  an  unprecedent- 
ed success  for  Searle,  was  still  hanging  in 
the  balance.  By  the  end  of  1978,  however, 
the  picture  beffui  to  brighten.  The  Journal 
reported  that  the  Justice  Department  and  a 
federal  grand  Jury  had  dropped  the  investi- 
gation of  Searle's  animal  testing. 

The  grand  Jury  probe,  triggered  by  find- 
ings in  the  1975  investigation,  was  not  in- 
tended to  answer  questions  about  whether 
all  Searle's  tests  on  aspartame  were  valid. 
The  grand  Jury  would  only  have  determined 
whether  there  was  enough  evidence  that 
Searle  officials  knowingly  misrepresented 
findings  to  the  PDA  to  prosecute  those  offi- 
cials. 

While  the  grand  Jury  Investigation  was  in 
progress,  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Poods  still 
had  to  determine  whether  Searle's  tests 
were  valid.  At  this  stage,  the  PDA  had  the 
option  of  requiring  Searle  to  repeat,  at  a 
minimum,  the  pivotal  tests.  By  repeating 
them,  Searle  could  have  presumably  re- 
solved the  debate  over  the  validity  of  aspar- 
tame's safety  tests. 

Instead,  in  1977,  the  PDA  decided  to  have 
another  special  task  force  look  at  three  of 
Searle's  pivotal  tests.  An  internal  FDA 
memo  says  this  decision  came  after  Searle 


and  the  FDA  reached  an  Impasse  in  negotia- 
tions concerning  a  proposal  to  have  a  group 
of  pathologists  from  the  Universities  Associ- 
ated for  Research  and  Education  in  Pathol- 
ogy (UAREP)  review  a  number  of  pivotal 
tests. 

The  results  of  this  second  special  FDA  in- 
vestigation, known  as  the  "Bressler  Report" 
after  team  leader  Jerome  Bressler.  revealed 
a  number  of  problems  with  three  pivotal 
aspartame  tests. 

For  example,  in  one  pivotal  long-term  rat 
study  using  DKP,  an  aspartame  breakdown 
product,  the  scientists  reviewing  the 
Bressler  Report  found  that  "the  question  of 
whether  the  rats'  diet  was  homogeneous 
cannot  be  conclusively  resolved.  Although 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  animals  ingested 
the  DKP.  It  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  intended  doses  were  in 
fact  ingested." 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  feed  had  t>een  properly 
mixed  with  the  DKP.  The  FDA  team  found 
that  "no  homogeneity  tests  were  performed 
on  any  batches  of  diet  mix"  used  In  the 
study.  The  team  also  found  memos  on  two 
reports  which  said,  "These  samples  were  not 
homogeneous." 

More  evidence  of  concern;  The  Bressler 
Report  also  sajrs  that  when  FDA  scientists 
were  interviewing  personnel  about  two 
other  tests,  a  former  Searle  employee,  Ray- 
mond Schroeder,  volunteered  that  "homo- 
geneity may  have  been  a  problem  in  the 
DKP  mixtures."  In  a  follow-up  phone  call, 
the  report  says,  Schroeder  said  he  had  seen 
the  DKP  mixtures  and  that  "in  his  opinion, 
the  particles  of  DKP  were  large  enough  to 
allow  the  rats  to  discriminate  between  the 
DKP"  and  the  food. 

But  the  third  time  the  PDA  interviewed 
Schroeder,  "'he  seemed  reluctant  to  make 
any  positive  statements."  saying  that  after 
thinking  about  it.  he  was  no  longer  sure 
about  his  previous  statements  to  the  investi- 
gators. 

When  contacted  by  Common  Cause  Maga- 
zine in  Iday,  Schroeder  said  he  "hadn't 
really  worked  on"  the  test  in  question,  nor 
did  he  recall  volunteering  information  that 
the  feed  wasn't  homogeneous.  Relevant 
parts  of  the  report  were  read  to  Schroeder 
to  refresh  his  memory.  Did  the  FDA  scien- 
tists fabricate  these  conversations?  "I'm  not 
saying  they're  making  it  up,"  Schroeder  re- 
plied, but  "I  don't  recall  being  that  emphat- 
ic." 

Team  leader  Bressler  told  Common  Cause 
Magazine  recently  that  "you  don't  have  to 
be  brilliant  to  know"  that  "it  was  a  lousy 
study:  it  was  a  sloppy  study."  Bressler  also 
recalls  there  were  Indications  that  the  rats 
may  have  found  the  DKP  distasteful  and 
therefore  not  eaten  It. 

Former  PDA  toxicologist  Dr.  Jacqueline 
Verrett,  one  of  several  scientists  asked  by 
the  PDA  to  review  the  Bressler  Report  find- 
ings, also  said  In  an  interview,  "There's  no 
question  about  It,  It  was  a  lousy  study."'  She 
agreed  with  Bressler  that  the  "question 
about  the  homogeneity  of  the  Crats'l  diet 
was  a  serious  one." 

Some  FDA  officials  were  apparently  so 
concerned  by  the  findings  that  they  recom- 
mended that  the  FDA  ask  UAREP,  which 
eventually  reviewed  13  pivotal  tests,  to  look 
at  this  study  along  with  two  others  the 
Bressler  team  had  investigated  and  found 
problems  with. 

FDA  officials  refused,  saying  that  al- 
though the  suggestion  had  "merit,"  the 
UAREP  review  wasn't  necessary,  an  internal 
PDA  document  shows. 


The  Bressler  review  marked  the  second 
time  the  long-term  DKP  pivotal  study  had 
gotten  a  hard  look.  The  1975  task  force  in- 
vestigators also  found  a  number  of  problems 
and  discrepancies  with  this  study.  The  task 
force  concluded  that  In  this  test— as  in  sev- 
eral others— "the  housing  and  control  of 
animals  was  not  adequate  to  Insure  the  va- 
lidity of  the  studies."  that  treatment  mix- 
tures were  not  tested  to  see  whether  they 
were  homogeneous,  and  that  there  were  dis- 
crepancies in  the  protocols. 

In  addition,  the  report  of  the  1975  task 
force  also  said  investigators  were  stumped 
by  this  Incident:  Although  one  Searle  scien- 
tist had  submitted  a  written  evaluation  of  a 
tissue  mass  supposedly  found  on  one  of  the 
rats,  a  technician  had  reported  that  he 
couldn't  find  a  mass  in  the  tmttle. 

The  investigators  said  they  asked  the  pa- 
thologist whether  the  missing  tissue  mass 
might  be  In  another  bottle.  According  to  the 
report,  the  pathologist  said  that  at  the  time 
the  animals  were  sacrificed,  "you  should 
have  seen  things  when  this  study  was  run- 
there  were  five  studies  being  run  at  one 
time— things  were  a  mess!" 

FDA  officials  and  Searle  defend  the  study, 
saying  that  although  there  may  have  been 
problems,  the  study  was  still  valid.  Both  the 
PDA  and  Dr.  Daniel  Azamoff,  president  of 
Searle's  research  and  development  division, 
say  one  of  several  indications  that  the  rats 
ate  the  required  amount  of  DKP  is  the  fact 
that  a  statistically  significant  number  of 
rats  developed  tumors  in  their  wombs 
(called  "uterine  polyps"). 

FDA  officials  asked  several  outside  scien- 
tists to  determine  whether  the  uterine 
polyps  were  precancerous.  The  scientists  de- 
cided they  were  not;  therefore,  the  FDA 
said,  there  was  no  cause  for  concern. 

But  Turner  and  Olney  see  it  differently. 
They  say  the  fact  that  the  rats  developed 
polyps— precancerous  or  not— is  an  indica- 
tion that  DKP  may  pose  health  concerns. 
"Are  you  going  to  tell  the  American  public, 
'Well,  don't  worry,  it's  not  going  to  cause 
cancerous  polyps,  all  it's  going  to  do  Is  cause 
benign  polyps?' "  Turner  says. 

Turner  and  Olney  say  the  fact  that  the 
rats  got  uterine  polyps  at  what  could  have 
been  very  low  or  uneven  doses  of  DKP  Is 
even  more  cause  for  concern.  They  say  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  rats 
could  develop  cancerous  polyps  at  higher 
doses. 

E>esplte  the  problems  found  by  the 
Bressler  team  with  this  DKP  test  and  the 
two  others  reviewed,  the  FDA  decided  to 
proceed  with  its  plan  to  have  the  group  of 
university  pathologists  review  12  other  piv- 
otal studies  rather  than  making  Searle  do 
the  studies  again.  UAREP's  mission  was  to 
examine  lab  notebooks,  recalculate  tables 
and  look  at  Searle's  interpretations  of  mi- 
croscopic slides  to  determine  whether  the 
Information  corresponded  to  what  was  re- 
ported to  the  FDA. 

Like  the  1975  task  force  Investigation,  this 
review  also  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  current 
controversy  over  Searle's  aspartame  tests. 
And  like  the  report  of  the  1975  task  force, 
the  UAREP  report  raised  as  many  questions 
as  it  answered.  Although  the  FDA  has  tried 
to  use  this  review  as  evidence  that  the  ques- 
tionable studies  are  valid,  our  investigation 
shows  that  the  UAREP  review  does  not  es- 
tablish the  Searle  tests  are  valid. 

In  the  words  of  commissioner  Hayes  in  his 
1981  decision.  UAREP  was  to  "make  sure 
that  the  studies  were  actually  conducted." 
The  pathologists  were  specifically  told  that 
they  were  not  to  make  a  Judgment  about 


aspartame's  safety  or  to  look  at  the  designs 
of  the  tests.  Both  Olney  and  former  PDA 
commissioner  Schmidt  said  in  Interviews 
that  examining  the  design  of  a  test— that  is. 
ascertaining  whether  It  actually  does  what 
it  purports  to  do— is  one  of  the  key  factors 
in  determining  whether  a  test  Is  valid. 

Why  did  the  PDA  choose  to  have  patholo- 
gists conduct  an  investigation  when  even 
some  FDA  officials  acknowledged  at  the 
time  that  UAREP  had  a  limited  task  which 
would  only  partially  shed  light  on  the  valid- 
ity of  Searle's  testing?  The  answer  is  not 
clear. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Endicott,  director  of 
UAREP.  said  In  an  interview  that  the  FDA 
had  "reasons  to  suspect "  that  Searle's  tests 
"were  not  entirely  honest."  Because  the 
FDA  "had  doubU  about  [Searle's]  veracity," 
Endicott  said,  officials  wanted  UAREP  "to 
determine  whether  the  reports  were  accu- 
rate." 

FDA  scientist  Dr.  Adrian  Gross,  in  a  letter 
to  an  PDA  official,  said,  "speaking  as  a  pa- 
thologist." it  seemed  questionable  that  the 
group  could  do  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
Investigation  that  was  required.  He  pointed 
in  particular  to  a  variety  of  issues  that 
needed  to  be  Investigated.  He  said  some  of 
these  would  Involve  closely  questioning  ad- 
ministrators and  lab  technicians  about  their 
practices.  Since  many  important  Issues  that 
should  be  investigated  "have  nothing  to  do 
with  pathology,"  he  said,  only  trained  FDA 
investigators  were  qualified  to  do  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  the  testing. 

Consumer  attorney  Turner  also  raised 
concerns,  saying  he  was  "unnerved"  by  the 
UAREP  plan.  That  was  when  FDA  general 
counsel  Richard  Merrill  wrote  Turner 
saying  that  if  he  disagreed  "with  FDA's  con- 
clusions on  these  Issues,  the  Public  Board  of 
Inquiry  on  aspartame  should  provide  a  vehi- 
cle for  a  definitive  resolution,  at  least  for 
those  studies  about  which  you  are  most  con- 
cerned." 

Meanwhile,  an  interview  with  Endicott  In- 
dicates that  Adrian  Gross  was  right:  the  pa- 
thologists couldn't— and  didn't— carry  out  a 
comprehensive  review.  UAREP  determined 
that  Searle  had  not  lied  about  the  test  data, 
but  UAREP  didn't  do  a  searching  Investiga- 
tion of  how  the  tests  were  conducted. 

As  former  PDA  commissioner  Alexander 
Schmidt  put  it  In  a  recent  Interview, 
UAREP  looked  at  the  slides  to  determine 
whether  they  had  been  misrepresented,  but 
didn't  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ments In  depth.  The  1975  task  force  Investi- 
gation looked  at  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ments In  depth,  but  did  not  look  at  the 
slides. 

In  an  Interview,  Endicott  agreed  that 
UARBa''s  conclusions  did  not  mean  the  tests 
were  valid.  Although  UAREP  did  comment 
on  issues  such  as  protocols,  food  consump- 
tion and  the  handling  of  data,  Endicott  said, 
"there  were  lots  of  other  opportunities  for 
error"— errors  that  would  not  have  been  in 
the  record  UAREP  reviewed.  "We  could 
only  look  at  what  was  there— the  tissues." 
he  said.  In  fact  the  1975  task  force  had 
looked  at  a  number  of  these  other  areas  and 
had  found  Searle's  testing  wanting. 

What  other  aspects  of  testing  are  Impor- 
tant to  the  validity  of  a  test? 
Are  laboratory  practices  important? 
"Oh    yes. "    Endicott    said.    The    UAREP 
report  said  It  had  no  way  of  evaluating  lab 
practices  when  the  studies  were  conducted. 
But  the  1975  task  force  investigation  had 
revealed   such   serious   problems   with   lab 
practices  at  Searle  and  other  companies  in 
the  late  'Ms  and  early  '70s  that  the  FDA 


was  prompted  to  develop  detailed  regula- 
tions on  good  laboratory  practices,  which  all 
laboratories  submitted  tesU  to  the  PDA 
must  now  follow.  Searle  indirectly  seemed 
to  acknowledge  its  problems  by  developing 
Its  own  laboratory  practices  regulations  and 
providing  a  draft  for  the  FDA  to  use  in  de- 
veloping its  industry-wide  standards. 
Is  the  quality  of  the  personnel  Important? 
"Oh,  yes,  very  Important,"  Endicott  said, 
especially  the  credentials  of  the  "senior 
people."  The  UAREP  report  said  the  pa- 
thologists didn't  have  enough  Information 
to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  personnel. 

The  1975  task  force,  however,  did  raise 
concerns  about  the  quality  and  training  of 
personnel.  Pointing  out  that  studies  In  re- 
production and  teratology  (fetal  damage) 
are  an  "extremely  Important  phase  In  safety 
evaluation,"  the  report  says  that  "the 
person  Cat  Searle]  responsible  for  most  of 
the  reproduction  studies  reviewed  was  ap- 
parently Inexperienced  in  conducting  stud- 
ies of  this  nature  and  yet  given  full  respon- 
sibility at  Searle  with  a  title  of  senior  re- 
search assistant  In  teratology.  His  prior  ex- 
perience was  one  year's  employment  with 
the  Illinois  Wildlife  Service,  where  his  work 
involved  [the]  population  dynamics  of  the 
cotton  tail  rabbit." 

The  report  continued;  "When  asked  by  In- 
vestigators during  an  Interview  what  qualifi- 
cations or  training  he  had  for  conducting  re- 
production and  teratology  studies,  he  re- 
plied that  shortly  after  his  employment  he 
went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Teratology  Socie- 
ty, and  Searle  provided  him  with  any  books 
on  the  subject  he  wanted.  This  individual 
wa  also  responsible  for  the  training  and  su- 
pervision of  a  research  assistant  and  two 
technicians. "  By  the  end  of  1975,  Searle  had 
submitted  18  studies  relating  to  reproduc- 
tion and  teratology. 
Is  animal  care  Important? 
"Oh  yes,  very  Important?  Eiidlcott  said. 
"The  main  thing  to  guard  against  Is  Intro- 
ducing an  error  Into  the  results  because  of 
Improper  animal  care." 

UAREP  said  it  couldn't  possibly  evaluate 
animal  care  faculties  at  the  time  the  tests 
were  done,  but  noted  that  since  1968,  Searle 
facilities  had  been  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  Accreditation  for 
Laboratory  Animal  Care. 

However,  the  1975  task  force  said  that  al- 
though it  also  had  no  way  of  evaluating 
animal  care  faculties  at  the  time  the  tests 
were  done,  the  Investigators  found  "poor 
practices"  at  Searle  In  October  1975.  For  ex- 
ample, they  found  that  an  exterminator 
hired  to  spray  the  animal  rooms  with  insec- 
ticides twice  a  month  used  a  fogging  ma- 
chine for  two  or  three  minutes  without  re- 
moving the  animals  from  the  rooms.  "Evi- 
dence Indicates  this  practice  has  been  In 
effect  at  least  sUice  1970,"  the  report  said. 
The  investigators  could  find  no  evidence 
that  treatment  mixtures  used  In  the  studies 
had  been  tested  for  pesticide  content. 

Does  the  diet  deteriorate  In  storage?  Is  It 
Important  that  the  test  substance  be  uni- 
formly mixed  in  the  animal  feed? 

"That's  very  important.  You  might  vary 
the  dose,"  Endicott  said. 

The  1975  task  force  reported  that  in  stud- 
ies conducted  by  Searle  and  its  major  con- 
tractor, Hazleton  Laboratories  Corp.,  "'Utile 
concern  was  evidenced  for  the  need  of 
proper  quaUty  control  of  homogeneity,  con- 
centration or  stabUity  of  the  active  Ingredl- 
ent-diet."  The  report  said  that  because  of 
inadequate  practices  at  Iwth  Searle  and  Ha- 
zleton, "there  is  no  (italics  theirs)  way  In 
which  It  can  be  assured  that  animals  re- 
ceived the  Intended  dosages." 


UAREP  reinforced  these  points  In  ite 
report.  Noting  that  the  stability  (the  extent 
to  which  it  deteriorates  in  storage)  of  aspar- 
tame and  DKP  are  ""obviously  Important  to 
any  Interpretation  of  the  results  of  these 
studies."  the  milversity  scientists  reported 
that  some  records  Indicated  that  the  stabUi- 
ty of  aspartame  was  "uncertain."  Further- 
more, "to  UAREP's  knowledge,  no  samples 
were  analyzed  for  stability  of  [aspartame] 
or  DKP,  or  uniformity  of  mixing. "  Hazleton 
Laboratories  told  UAREP  that  "Searle  did 
not  request  such  tests." 

UAREP  offered  to  carry  out  "an  Inde- 
pendent analysis  on  the  mixing  characteris- 
tic." the  report  says,  but  Searle  "declined" 
the  offer. 

At  this  point,  the  PDA  was  left  with  the 
foUowlng  Issues; 

The  1975  task  force  had  looked  at  a 
number  of  the  pivotal  tests  and  raised  ques- 
tions about  aU  of  Searle's  tests— including 
the  vast  majority  of  the  aspartame  tests- 
done  between  19«7  and  1975. 

The  Bressler  team  had  reviewed  three  piv- 
otal tests  and  found  a  number  of  problems 
with  those  tests. 

The  designs  of  the  tests  apparently  had 
not  been  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Poods 
since  the  tests  have  been  submitted  for  the 

1974  approval.  The  1975  task  force  said  It 
found  problems  In  the  designs  of  some 
aspartame  tests. 

UAREP  had  verified  that  12  pivotal  tesU 
had  been  conducted,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  discrepancies  that  the  pathologists 
found  would  have  changed  the  statistical  re- 
sults of  the  test.  UAREP  says  it  was  t«ld  by 
both  Searle  and  PDA  not  to  evaluate  the  de- 
signs so  "any  interpretation  of  results  ap- 
pUes  only  to  the  experiments  as  designed." 
UAREP  also  did  not  take  responslbUlty  for 
a  number  of  aspects  Important  to  the  way 
the  studies  were  conducted— including 
animal  care,  lab  practices  and  homogeneity 
of  feed.  UAREP  also  said  its  conclusions 
"are  not  necessarily  represenUtive  of  other 
Searle  studies." 

The  FDA's  Bureau  of  Poods  reUed  upon  a 
number  of  tests  called  into  question  by  the 

1975  task  force  Investigators  which  were  not 
reviewed  by  either  the  Bressler  team  or 
UAREP,  according  to  1980  PubUc  Board  of 
Inquiry  documents.  That  leaves  questions 
about  how  the  PDA  determined  they  were 
valid. 

How  did  the  PDA  take  all  these  factors 
Into  account  when  It  decided  that  the  tests 
were  good  enough  to  rely  upon? 

Our  Investigation  found  no  evidence  on 
the  public  record  that  the  FDA  successfully 
reconcUed  these  factors. 

In  his  1981  decision  approving  aspartame 
for  dry  foods,  Hayes  argued  that  because 
the  1975  task  force  Investigation  "only  pe- 
rlpheraUy"  Involved  aspartame,  it  was  "su- 
perceded" (sic)  by  the  UAREP  review  of  the 
12  pivotal  tests  and  the  Bressler  review  of 
three  other  tests.  In  an  Interview,  Sanford 
MUler,  chief  of  the  PDA's  food  safety  divi- 
sion, also  made  this  argument.  But  Hayes 
and  MUler  appear  to  be  wrong.  The  1975 
task  force  Investigation  looked  at  25  tesU  In- 
volving several  drugs  and  aspartame.  The 
task  force  looked  at  11  pivotal  aspartame 
tests,  so  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  aspartame 
was  not  a  "peripheral"  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

And  who  checked  the  Searle  tests  to  see 
whether  their  designs,  which  are  crucial  to 
an  evaluation,  actuaUy  measured  what  they 
purported  to  measure?  PDA  official  Dr.  An- 
thony Brunettl  says  the  FDA  didn't  need  to 
check  the  designs  of  the  tests  because  they 
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had  already  been  checked  when  the  tests 
were  first  submitted  for  the  1974  approval 
of  aspartame. 

But  Turner  and  Olney  point  out  that  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  Searle's  tests  had  been 
seriously  questioned  by  the  1975  task  force, 
thefe  is  no  reason  that  the  designs  of 
Searle's  tests  checked  In  1974  should  be  con- 
sidered reliable. 

Asked  whether  he  knows  how  the  report 
of  the  1975  task  force  was  taken  Into  ac- 
count. Dr.  Daniel  Azamoff.  president  of 
Searle's  research  and  development  division, 
replied.  "I  cuess  that  was  done  by  the 
PDA." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  If  the 
FDA  did  resolve  these  questions  In  a  deliber- 
ative fashion,  there  would  t>e  some  written 
record  or  report.  Yet  the  PDA  has  never 
brought  forward  any  document  to  answer 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  vari- 
ous forums  over  the  years— including  the 
courts. 

Nevertheless,  the  PDA  decided  the  studies 
could  be  relied  on.  and  then  submitted  them 
for  the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry's  review. 

The  1980  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  was 
held  because  the  PDA  is  required  to  have 
substantive  objections  to  the  approval  of  a 
food  additive  or  drug  reviewed.  Ordinarily, 
public  hearings  are  conducted  by  adminis- 
trative law  Judges,  but  Turner  and  Olney 
had  agreed  with  the  FDA's  suggestion  to  try 
something  new:  have  scientists  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Judges.  All  parties— Searle.  the 
PDA.  and  Turner  and  Olney— had  a  say  in 
chooBing  the  three  scientists  who  served  on 
tbe  board. 

The  questions  before  the  Public  Board  of 
Inquiry  Included: 

Could  aspartame  cause  cancerous  brain 
tumors? 

Could  aspartame — either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  MSG— cause  brain  damage  re- 
sulting in  mental  retardation,  endocrine 
dysfunction  or  both? 

Turner  and  Olney  argued  that  aspartame 
had  not  been  proven  safe.  They  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  sweetener 
could  expose  people — especially  unborn  chil- 
dren and  infants— to  a  considerable  risk  of 
brain  damage  leading  to  either  mental  re- 
tardation or  endocrine  dysfunction  or  both. 
Searle  and  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Poods 
argued  that  asi>artame  had  been  proven 
safe. 

Although  Turner  and  Olney  participated 
in  the  1980  Public  Board  of  Inquiry,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  present  their  concerns 
about  the  quality  and  validity  of  the  tests. 
Including  the  pivotal  tests. 

Even  though  the  PDA  general  counsel 
had  said  in  1977  that  this  should  be  the  ap- 
propriate forum  in  which  to  raise  these 
questions.  Dr.  Walle  Nauta.  head  of  the 
board,  refused  to  allow  questions  about  how 
the  tests  were  conducted. 

Nauta  said  he  believed  the  board's  Job  was 
to  interpret  the  results  of  tests.  He  said  the 
board  had  to  assume  that  the  tests  had  been 
well-conducted.  Although  Turner  and  Olney 
maintained  that  there  were  stUl  major  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  the  tests,  the 
PDA  and  Searle  argued  at  the  Public  Board 
of  Inquiry  that  UAREP's  review  had  vali- 
dated the  tests. 

In  an  appeal  to  the  PDA  commissioner 
following  the  report  of  the  1980  Public 
Board  of  Inquiry.  Turner  wrote.  "The  entire 
argument  that  since  the  studies  are  no 
longer  considered  fraudulent  by  PDA  they 
are  therefore  scientifically  valid  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  rhetorical  shell  game  that.  If  suc- 
cessful, can  only  bring  discredit  and  ridicule 
on  the  PDA. " 


Was  Nauta  concerned  about  the  questions 
Turner  and  Olney  raised  about  the  testing? 
In  an  interview  in  April  with  Common 
Cause  Magazine.  Nauta  acknowledged  that 
he  was.  He  said  the  "general  tenor"  among 
board  members  was  "one  of  worry"  about 
the  validity  of  the  test  data.  "There  was 
considerable  concern."  he  said.  "It  was  a 
shocking  story  we  were  told."  about  the  his- 
tory of  Searle's  testing,  but  "there  was  no 
way  we  could  go  after  It.  We  had  absolutely 
no  way  of  knowing  who  was  right.  We  had 
to  take  the  PDA's  word."  So  Nauta  allowed 
the  scientific  inquiry  to  continue,  based  on 
an  assumption  that  the  tests  were  valid. 

Olney  tried  to  tell  the  board  that  he  be- 
lieved there  were  serious,  unresolved  ques- 
tions atwut  some  of  the  pivotal  tests— espe- 
cially three  brain  tumor  tests  later  used  by 
commissioner  Hayes  in  his  decision  that 
aspartame  is  safe.  Tipped  off  by  an  PDA 
employee.  Olney  had  filed  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  a  copy  of  the 
Bressler  Report,  done  by  the  special  team  of 
PDA  investigators  and  scientists.  The  team 
had  reviewed  three  pivotal  tests  In  1977. 
before  UAREP  began  its  study.  The 
Bressler  Repori  raised  questions  about 
whether  the  rats  in  one  key  test— a  test  sup- 
posedly helping  to  prove  aspartame  does  not 
cause  brain  tumors— had  been  fed  sufficient 
amounts  of  the  test  substance.  DKP.  a 
breakdown  product  of  aspartame. 

Olney  was  incredulous  when  he  found  out 
that  the  FDA  had  never  made  this  report 
part  of  the  record  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
board.  In  trying  to  make  his  case  that  the 
quality  of  the  tests  should  be  reviewed,  he 
told  the  board  there  are  "a  number  of  dis- 
turbing Irregularities  and  research  deficien- 
cies revealed  in  the  Bressler  Report,  but  I 
shall  focus  on  a  single  item,  a  Polaroid  pic- 
ture of  a  feed  mixture  in  which  the  test 
compound  was  so  poorly  integrated  Into  the 
feed  that  a  chemistry  technician  at  Searle 
had  to  re-grind  the  feed  mixture  herself 
every  time  it  was  brought  to  her  for  assay 
[measuring]."  Both  Searle  and  the  PDA  say 
the  photograph  Is  evidence  the  problem  was 
discovered  and  corrected. 

Olney  also  told  the  1980  Board  of  Inquiry 
that  there  were— among  other  concerns— se- 
rious questions  about  two  other  studies 
done  to  determine  whether  aspartame 
might  cause  brain  tumors.  These  studies 
were  later  used  in  commissioner  Hayes'  deci- 
sion that  aspartame  is  safe.  The  first  test. 
Olney  says,  "revealed  a  very  high  Incidence 
of  brain  tumors,  all  confined  to  animals  who 
were  fed  aspartame."  A  second  test,  "known 
to  have  been  conducted  under  conditions 
considered  'sloppy  at  best,'  continued  to 
reveal  exceedingly  high  brain  tumor  rates, 
but  with  the  incidence  perfectly  balanced 
between  experimentals  trats  that  consumed 
aspartame]  and  the  controls  [rats  that 
didn't  eat  aspartame]." 

Olney  said  it  is  unusual  for  the  strain  of 
rat  used  in  the  experiments  to  develop  spon- 
taneous tumors  (that  is.  to  have  tumors  de- 
velop without  being  exposed  to  a  test  sub- 
stance). That's  why  Olney  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  control  rats  in  the  second 
group  experienced  a  high  number  of  brain 
tumors.  He  suggested  that  there  was  evi- 
dence in  the  UAREP  report  that  the  con- 
trols in  the  second  test  may  have  been  acci- 
dently  exposed  to  aspartame,  thus  Invalidat- 
ing the  test. 

"Because  there  is  reasonable  basis  for  sus- 
pecting that  such  mlxups  could  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Searle  tumor  studies."  Olney 
said,  "these  studies  should  be  repeated." 

The  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  agreed  that 
the  tests  results  were  "bizarre."  and  recom- 


mended that  another  long-term  test  be  con- 
ducted. But  in  his  1981  decision  overruling 
the  board.  Hayes  said  he  believed  both  the 
board  and  Olney  were  wrong  about  the  Inci- 
dence of  spontaneous  brain  turmors  In  the 
strain  of  rats  used.  Olney  said  in  a  recent 
interview  that  Hayes'  reasoning  was  'aribi- 
trary"  and  "irresponsible." 

Hayes  also  said  Olney's  theory  that  both 
groups  of  animals  In  the  second  test  may 
have  been  fed  aspartame  was  "speculation." 

Our  investigation  also  turned  up  questions 
about  the  second  test,  in  which  both  control 
and  experimental  groups  got  high  inci- 
dences of  brain  tumors. 

A  Dec.  8.  1975  task  force  memo  obtained 
by  Conmion  Cause  Magazine  states  that  this 
lifetime  toxicity  study  in  rats  was  "the  most 
pivotal"  of  the  tests  being  investigated  by 
the  1975  task  force  because  "it  was  designed 
to  show  the  no-effect  level""  of  aspartame. 
According  to  the  memo.  Richard  Ronk. 
deputy  director  of  the  PDAs  food  safety  di- 
vision, said  that  If  we  were  not  possible  to 
"reconstruct  the  tables  from  the  raw  data 
on  the  key  study."'  then  the  PDA  "would 
recommend  revocation  of  the  [Searle]  peti- 
tion" that  aspartame  be  approved. 

When  UAREP  reviewed  the  s^udy.  its 
report  said  that  it  has  been  "difficult  to  re- 
construct and  document  the  progression  of 
the  changes  of  the  experiment.  .  .  .  This 
task  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  writ- 
ten instuctions  requested  all  earlier  versions 
of  protocols  [research  plans]  be  destroyed 
as  they  were  updated." 

When  these  comments  were  read  to  Ronk 
recently,  he  noted  that  UAREP  said  it  was 
"difficult"  not  "impossible"  to  reconstruct 
the  test.  Asked  how  UAREP's  difficulties 
were  reconciled.  Ronk  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  express  an  opinion"  because  questions 
about  aspartame's  approval  are  now  in  the 
courts. 

Without  considering  questions  raised  by 
Turner  and  Olrey  about  the  validity  of  the 
tests,  the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  reached  a 
decision.  The  board  determined  that  aspar- 
tame— either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
MSG— wouldn't  cause  brain  damage  or 
neuroendocrine  regulatory  dysfunction. 
Both  Turner  and  Olney  disageed  with  this 
finding.  But  the  board  decided  that  there 
were  too  many  unresolved  questions  about 
brain  tumors,  and  recommended  that  an- 
other long-term  test  be  conducted  before 
aspartame  was  approved. 

Both  the  FDA  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Searle  disagreed  with  the  board's  findings 
on  brain  tumors  and  concluded  that  aspar- 
tame was  safe  and  should  be  approved.  The 
final  decision  was  In  the  hands  of  the  FDA 
commissioner.  In  the  fall  of  1980.  Searle 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  in  Washington,  de- 
manding that  the  FDA  commissioner,  then 
Dr.  Jere  Goyan.  speed  up  the  final  decision. 

And  on  January  16.  1981.  just  days  before 
Reagan's  inauguration.  Searle  wrote  Goyan. 
President  Carter's  FDA  commissioner, 
asking  him  to  make  a  decision  on  aspartame 
before  leaving  office.  "The  aspartame  pro- 
ceeding htis  dragged  on  for  more  than  six 
years.  Searle  has  on  numerous  occasions  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  the  inordinate 
delay  and  has  pointed  out  the  substantial 
expenses  and  erosion  of  our  patent  protec- 
tion associated  with  the  dalays."  (In  Decem- 
ber 1982.  Congress  passed  a  law  permitting 
Searle  to  extend  its  patent,  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1992.) 

Goyan  left  office  without  deciding,  and 
Arthur  Hull  Hayes  took  over  as  conunission- 
er  in  April  1981.  A  group  of  FDA  scientist 
had  been  assembled  to  review  the  aspartame 


data  and  to  make  recommendations.  Two 
FDA  officials  have  told  Common  Cause 
Magazine  that  Hayes  made  it  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  he  wanted  to  push  aspar- 
tame forward,  in  part  as  a  signal  that  the 
Reagan  administration  was  ushering  In  a 
new  era  of  regulatory  reform.  Hayes  refused 
to  be  interviewed  for  this  story. 

Hayes  adopted  the  Public  Board  of  In- 
quiry's decision  that  aspartame  wouldn't 
cause  brain  damage. 

But  the  brain  tumor  issue  was  a  different 
story.  An  FDA  source  says  questions  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  some  of  the  tests  being 
relied  upon,  especially  brain  tumor  tests, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  close  to 
Hayes,  but  "the  people  at  the  top  were  not 
receptive." 

Instead,  a  source  says,  the  scientists  advis- 
ing Hayes  were  encouraged  to  concentrate 
on  arguments  that  could  be  used  to  over- 
turn the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry's  recom- 
mendation that  aspartame  not  be  approved 
because  the  brain  tumor  issue  had  not  been 
resolved. 

Despite  what  one  PDA  official  described 
as  ""very  serious"  questions  about  some  of 
the  key  brain  tumor  tests  discussed  at  the 
time,  Hayes  overruled  the  board  in  July 
1981  and  approved  the  use  of  aspartame  in 
dry  foods.  Accepting  the  Searle  tests  as 
having  been  conducted  properly,  he  said  he 
disagreed  with  some  of  the  board's  analysis 
on  the  brain  tumor  issue  and  he  believed 
the  board  had  made  some  erroneous  statisti- 
cal assumptions  that  change  the  interpreta- 
tion of  some  test  results. 

The  board  had  recommended  that  an- 
other long-term  study  on  brain  tumors  be 
conducted,  and  Hayes  pointed  to  a  test  that 
had  just  been  completed  by  an  aspartame 
manufacturer  in  Japan.  However.  Hayes  ac- 
knowledged in  his  1981  decUion  that  he  had 
only  a  "preliminary  report"  of  the  test  and 
that  it  had  not  been  reviewed  In  depth  by 
the  PDA.  "Taking  the  available  information 
at  face  value."  he  wrote,  "this  [test]  appears 
to  be  negative  in  terms  of  brain  timaors. "  He 
described  the  test  as  "additional  evidence " 
which  did  not  serve  '"as  a  central  basis  for 
my  decision."' 

But  an  FDA  source  said  that  in  fact  the 
Japanese  study  figured  prominently  In 
Hayes'  decision-making  process.  even 
though  he  claimed  it  had  not. 

This  source  says  FDA  lawyers  assigned  to 
write  Hayes'  decision  phrased  Hayes'  com- 
menU  on  the  Japanese  study  very  carefully. 
Legally.  Hayes  could  not  use  this  test  as  a 
basis  for  his  decision  because  it  had.  not 
been  reviewed  in  detail  by  the  board  or  the 
FDA.  One  FDA  source  says  that  even 
though  Hayes  could  not  say  the  Japanese 
study  was  a  basis  for  his  decision,  he  wanted 
to  hold  it  out  as  satisfying  the  call  by  the 
Public  Board  of  Inquiry  for  another  long- 
term  test. 

It  appears  that  the  strategy  has  worked. 
When  Common  Cause  Magazine  asked  two 
members  of  the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry 
why.  as  reported  in  the  press,  they  had 
agreed  with  Hayes'  decision  to  overrule 
them,  they  both  initially  answered  it  was 
because  of  the  additional  evidence— the  Jap- 
anese study.  In  interviews.  Dr.  Walle  NauU 
and  Dr.  Vernon  Young,  both  of  MIT. 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  the  Jap- 
anese study  figured  prominently  in  Hayes' 
formal  decision  to  approve  aspartame. 
When  Nauta  was  told  that  Hayes  wrote  in 
his  decision  that  the  Japanese  study  was  not 
the  basis  of  his  decision.  Nauta  replied. 
"That's  news  to  me."  Young  said.  "If  that's 
the  case,  I've  been  somewhat  misled." 


Nauta,  who  was  chosen  by  the  FDA  to 
serve  on  the  board,  then  said  the  statistical 
errors  "should  have  been  enough"  for  Hayes 
to  overrule  the  board.  Young  then  said  he 
nevertheless  agreed  with  Hayes'  decision  be- 
cause of  the  additional  study  and  the  power- 
ful arguments  made  by  Searle  in  response  to 
the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  decision. 
Young,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Searle  as  one  of  the  board  members,  said  his 
views  are  based  on  the  assumption  the  tests 
were  conducted  properly. 

The  third  board  member.  Dr.  Peter  Lam- 
pert,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla.  San  Diego,  was  out  of  the  country, 
but  an  assistant  said  Lampert  did  not  agree 
with  Hayes'  decision.  Lampert  had  been 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  board  by  Turner  and 
Olney. 

Two  years  after  Hayes  approved  aspar- 
tame for  use  in  dry  foods  and  two  months 
before  he  left  office,  he  approved  aspartame 
for  use  in  soft  drinks,  again  citing  some  of 
the  same  controversial  tests  done  before  the 
end  of  1975. 

Nauta  told  Common  Cause  Magazine  he 
was  surprised.  He  said  the  Public  Board  of 
Inquiry's  decision  "specifically  excluded  use 
in  soft  drinks."  He  "definitely "  would  have 
wanted  to  look  more  closely  at  other  tests 
and  factors  If  he  had  known  soft  drink  use 
was  being  anticipated.  But  he  says  that  at 
the  time  of  the  1980  Public  Board  of  In- 
quiry. PDA  officials  led  him  to  believe  that 
soft  drink  use  was  unlikely  because  aspar- 
tame breaks  down  in  solution  and  loses  its 
sweetness  when  exposed  to  heat,  so  use  In 
soft  drinks  would  be  "uneconomical." 

Aspartame  breaks  down  into  chemicals 
such  as  DKP  and  methyl  alcohol.  The  FDA 
says  this  poses  no  safety  concerns.  Turner 
and  Olney  and  others  disagree.  (See  page 
32.) 

Nauta  also  said  questions  raised  by  MIT's 
Dr.  Richard  Wurtman  after  the  1981  Public 
Board  of  Inquiry  and  prior  to  soft  drink  ap- 
proval should  not  be  dismissed  without  "ex- 
tensive testing. "  Wurtman  says  his  prelimi- 
nary tests  Indicate  that  large  amounts  of 
aspartame,  especially  when  consumed  with 
carbohydrates,  may  affect  brain  chemistry 
and  therefore  behavior.  Given  consumer 
complaints,  NauU  said,  "Dr.  Wurtman  may 
be  right;"  aspartame  "may  be  harmful  In 
the  long  run. " 

Hayes  and  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Poods  dis- 
agreed, saying  Wurtman's  hypothesis  is  not 
supported  by  his  daU.  The  FDA  is  not  re- 
quiring testing  of  Wurtman's  hypothesis. 

Given  the  questions  surrounding  the  va- 
lidity and  Interpretations  of  a  number  of 
key  tests,  did  Hayes'  decision  to  approve 
aspartame  meet  the  legal  test  that  a  food 
additive  is  safe  if  there  is  "reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  no  harm?" 

An  internal  FDA  document  says,  "The 
statute  is  quite  clear:  The  proponent  of  a 
food  additive  petition  must  prove  safety. 
This  is  very  Important  because  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  data  may  fall  in  the  'grey 
area'  where  the  food  additive  has  not  been 
shown  conclusively  to  be  either  safe  or 
harmful." 

As  a  precedent,  the  document  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  another  sweet- 
ener, cyclamates,  former  FDA  commissioner 
Jere  Goyan  concluded  that  because  "the 
data  were  suggestive'  of  a  carcinogenic 
effect,  though  admittedly  inconclusive,"  he 
could  not  approve  cyclamates.  "It  is  in  this 
same  grey'  area  that  Dr.  Olney.  Mr.  Turner 
and  the  Board  [of  Inquiry]  believe  aspar- 
tame falls  Into."  the  document  pointed  out. 


Internal  PDA  documents  reveal  that  some 
scientists  advising  Hayes  raised  serious  ques- 
tions that  the  tests  did  not  establish  a  "rea- 
sonable certainty"  that  aspartame  was 
proven  safe. 

But  Hayes,  as  the  record  shows,  decided 
that  the  Searle  tests  were  good  enough. 

Son  DsnrK  Use— A  Coiminniio 
Coirmovmsy 

When  the  FDA  approved  the  use  of  aspar- 
tame in  soft  drinks  last  July,  Dr.  Walle 
Nauta  was  surprised. 

An  Institute  professor  In  the  Department 
of  Psychology  and  Brain  Science  at  the 
Massachusette  Institute  of  Technology 
(MIT).  Nauta  had  chaired  a  1980  PubUc 
Board  of  Inquiry  convened  by  the  FDA  to 
examine  (^ncems  that  aspartame  might 
cause  brain  damage  or  brain  tumors.  The 
board  members  agreed  that  brain  damage 
wasn't  a  concern.  But  the  board  believed 
that  it  had  not  been  established  that  aspar- 
tame wouldn't  cause  brain  tumors,  and 
therefore  recommended  that  aspartame  not 
be  approved.  The  board  was  overruled  by 
then  FDA  commissioner  Arthur  Hull  Hayes. 

In  an  interview  in  April  with  Common 
Cause  Magazine,  Nauta  said  the  1980  scien- 
tific review  "specifically  excluded  use  In  soft 
drinks.  We  were  told  by  the  FDA  that 
aspartame  in  solution  has  limited  life.  .  .  . 
We  took  the  whole  conversation  to  mean  It 
was  unlikely  [to  be  considered  as  a 
sweetner]  in  bottles  or  cans." 

If  he  had  known  there  were  plans  to  add 
aspartame  to  soft  drinks,  would  Nauta  have 
conducted  the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  dif- 
ferently? "Definitely,  yes,"  he  said.  "We  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  to  look  at  other 
things,"  such  as  "what  happens  in  tbe 
breakdown  process." 

Nauta  also  said  he  is  concerned  with  the 
issue  raised  by  Dr.  Richard  Wurtman  that 
large  amounts  of  aspartame,  especially 
when  consumed  with  carbohydrates,  may 
affect  brain  chemistry  and  therefore  behav- 
ior. Wurtman  is  professor  of  neuroendocrine 
regtilation  at  MPT.  Nauta  said  Wurtman's 
theory,  which  was  raised  after  the  Public 
Board  of  Inquiry  met,  needs  "extensive  test- 
ing." 

"1  would  think  (the  PDA]  should  be  fol- 
lowing [the  issue]  with  great  concern," 
Nauta  said.  "Dr.  Wurtman  may  be  right;" 
aspartame  "may  be  harmful  in  the  long 
run."  The  FDA  has  said  Wurtman's  hypoth- 
esis Isn't  supported  by  his  data. 

The  PDA's  approval  of  aspartame  (mar- 
keted as  NurtraSweet)  for  use  in  soft  drinks 
last  summer  dramatically  expanded  sales. 
The  approval  has  been  "incredibly  impor- 
tant," says  one  industry  analyst,  who  polnte 
to  a  Jump  in  U.S.  sales  of  aspartame  from 
$74  miUion  In  1982  to  $336  million  in  1983. 
He  says  much  of  the  dramatic  increase  can 
be  attributed  to  soft  drink  use. 

In  light  of  the  expanded  use  of  aspartame 
with  the  approval  for  is  use  in  soft  drinks, 
three  major  concerns  have  arisen.  There  is 
sharp  scientific  controversy  concerning 
these  issues,  but  critics  charge  that  the 
FDA: 

Failed  to  recognize  the  possibility  that 
large  amounts  of  aspartame,  especially 
when  consumed  with  carbohydrates,  may 
affect  brain  chemistry  and  therefore  behav- 
ior; 

Significantly  underestimated  aspartame 
consumption  levels: 

Failed  to  adequately  address  questions  of 
safety  raised  by  aspartame's  decomposition 
producte,    among    them    diketopiperazine 
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(DKP)  and  methyl  alcohol  (methanol). 
Asp*n«nie  decompoMs  to  these  and  other 
chemicals  after  sitting  in  liquids,  particular 
ly  acidic  liquids,  and  when  exposed  to  heat. 
WILL  mmASwixT  Amcr  bkaih  cHxmmT? 

Those  who  had  raised  questions  Include 
the  National  Soft  Drink  Association 
(NSOA).  which  wrote  a  letter  to  the  FDA  In 
June  of  last  year.  Common  Cause  Magazine 
has  also  learned  that  NSDA  considered 
filing  an  objection  to  FDA's  approval  of 
aspartame  use  in  soft  drinlLS.  A  draft  of  the 
objections  spells  out  in  detail  several  of 
these  safety  concerns,  in  iMldltlon  to  others 
(see  related  story,  page  30).  An  NSDA  offi- 
cial says  the  objection  wasn't  filed  t>ecause 
all  the  safety  concerns  were  resolved  in  the 
minds  of  NSDA  officials. 

But  NSDA  does  agree  with  several  scien- 
tists and  consumer  groups  who  believe  addi- 
tional research  should  be  done  to  answer 
questions  raised  by  Wurtman. 

Wurtman,  who  testified  in  favor  of  aspar- 
tame before  the  1980  Public  Board  of  In- 
quiry—and who  says  he  occasionally  sprin- 
Ues  Equal  on  his  strawberries — does  not  be- 
lieve aspartame  should  be  t>armed.  But  he's 
worried  about  the  significantly  increased 
constunptlon  posed  by  approval  In  soft 
drinks.  As  he  explained  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  in  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine last  August,  his  "pilot  studies"  suggest 
that  an  increase  In  aspartame's  use— Le.,  In 
soft  drinks — may  cause  "neurochemical 
changes  that  could  affect  behavior."  More- 
over, he  said  he  found  that  the  combination 
of  aspartame  and  carbohydrates,  which  are 
found  in  foods  such  as  sandwiches  and  cook- 
ies. Increases  the  "sweetener's  effect  on 
brain  composition." 

In  a  June  1983  letter  to  the  FDA.  Wurt- 
man suggested  that  approval  of  aspartame 
for  use  In  soft  drinks  he  withheld  pending 
further  tests.  He  pointed  out  that  Searle 
"has  nothing  to  gain  from  receiving  FDA 
approval  now  and  then  finding  out  six 
months  from  now  that  the  asp&rtsjne-carbo- 
hydrate  combination  seriously  alters  brain 
neurotransmitters  in  rats,  or  behavior  in 
humans." 

With  final  FDA  approval  imminent,  Wurt- 
man wrote  the  FDA  in  August  1983.  saying 
while  he  felt  "moderate  levels  of  aspartame 
in  the  diet  are  likely  to  be  safe  .  .  .,"  he 
would  feel  more  comfortable  If  the  FDA 
would  place  a  Umlt  on  the  amount  of  aspar- 
tame soft  drinks  could  contain.  While  most 
soft  drinks  companies  are  using  a  combina- 
tion of  aspartame  and  saccharin,  they  are 
doing  so  primarily  because  aspartame  is  so 
expensive  (about  S90  a  [>ound,  to  saccharin's 
less  than  %A  a  pound)  and  t>ecause  it  decom- 
poses after  sitting  in  solution  or  at  high 
temperatures.  There's  nothing  to  stop  com- 
panies from  using  100  percent  aspartame. 
And  indeed  a  few  products  such  as  Squirt, 
Sugar-Free  Hires  Root  Beer  and  Sugar-Free 
Orange  Crush,  probably  are  using  100  per- 
cent aspartame  to  take  advantage  of  its 
image  as  a  safe,  low  calorie  sweetener,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robert  McQuate  of  the 
USDA. 

Last  summer  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest,  a  Washington,  E>C.-based 
health  group,  echoed  Wurtman's  concerns 
in  a  letter  to  the  FDA  which  noted.  "Our  or- 
ganization would  like  nothing  more  than  to 
see  saccharin,  a  carcinogen,  replaced  as 
quickly  as  possible.  However,  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  replacement(s)  had 
undesirable  side  effects."  The  center  recom- 
mended that  Searle  be  'required  to  submit 
to  FDA  thorough  studies  of  aspartame's  ef- 


fects on  neurotransmitter  levels  and  human 
t>ehavior  immediately." 

The  FDA.  however,  dismissed  Wurtman's 
concerns,  concluding  in  a  13-page  letter  to 
him  that  it  dld'.'t  beUeve  additional  behav- 
ioral testing  in  animals  or  man  was  required 
prior  to  approving  its  use  In  soft  drinks." 
The  FDA  has  said  Wurtman's  "data  do  not 
support  [his]  hypothesis.  " 

Searle's  Robert  Shapiro  also  argues  that 
Wurtman's  research  is  insuffient  evidence 
that  aspartame  alone,  or  when  consumed  in 
combination  with  carbohydrates,  may  cause 
health  risks.  Dr.  L.D.  Stegnik.  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  who 
carried  out  a  number  of  studies  "with 
humans  for  Searle  prior  to  FDA  approval, 
adds.  "There's  a  possibility  Wurtman  is 
right,  but  the  probability  is  low." 

But  since  the  law  says  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  Searle  to  prove  to  a  reasonable  certain- 
ty that  aspartame  is  safe,  why  not  wait  until 
Wurtman's  hypothesis  is  tested?  After  all. 
the  National  Soft  Drink  Association  stated 
in  Its  draft  objection  to  soft  drink  approv- 
al—which was  never  filed— that  Wurtman's 
hypotheses  could  be  "resolved  conclusively' 
in  "approximately  six  months." 

"You  can  always  ask  one  additional  ques- 
tion." Shapiro  said.  "Has  it  t>een  tested  on 
left-handed  shorstops  on  Thursday  after- 
noons in  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  after  mid- 
night?" 

He  says  Wurtman  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  case:  the  FDA  concluded  he  was 
wrong.  Shapiro  says  he  has  talked  to  "a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  people— doctors,  scientists,  whom 
I  respect"- who  believe  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  delay  approval. 

Wurtman  told  Common  Cause  Magazine 
that  before  aspartame  was  approved  for  soft 
drinks  last  summer,  he  discussed  his  con- 
cerns at  an  NSDA  meeting.  He  also  recalls 
running  into  Howard  Roberts,  the  NSDA 
vice  president  for  science  and  technology,  at 
Washington's  National  Airport  and  telling 
Roberts  that  "If  you  and  your  constituents 
listen  to  the  FDA.  they'll  be  in  a  pack  of 
trouble." 

Wurtman  says  he  has  recently  received 
funding  to  conduct  further  tests. 

WILL  AMERICANS  CONSUME  MORE  THAN  THE  FDA 

ESTIMA"rzS? 

The  second  major  controversy  Involves 
questions  alx>ut  consumption  levels.  Use  in 
soft  drinks  dramatically  expands  the  avail- 
ability of  aspartame  in  the  food  supply.  Sev- 
eral months  after  the  FDA  gave  approval 
for  aspartame  use  In  soft  drinks.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pardridge,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles, wrote  to  the  FDA.  saying  he  believed 
it  had  '"considerably"  underestimated  the 
consumption  of  aspartame. 

The  Community  Nutrition  Institute 
(CNI),  represented  by  attorney  James 
Turner,  agrees  and  has  gone  to  court  seek- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  basis  of  this  as  well  as 
other  Issues.  Turner  believes  the  FDA's  un- 
derestimation of  consumption  levels  "is 
going  to  be  at  the  core  of  any  problems  that 
emerge  from  now  on." 

The  FDA  agrees  that  "the  projected  esti- 
mates of  aspartame  consumption  are  central 
to  the  safety  evaluation. "  In  fact,  in  his 
1981  decision  approving  aspartame  for  use 
in  dry  foods,  former  Commissioner  Hayes 
stated  that  "the  safety  assessment  on  the 
brain  damage  issues  is  tied  closely  to  pro- 
jected aspartame  consumption  levels." 

In  his  decision,  Hayes  said  the  maximum 
projected  consumption  of  aspartame  is  34 
milligrams  a  day  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight. 


However,  the  National  Soft  Drink  Associa- 
tion pointed  out  in  a  draft  paper  on  aspar- 
tame use  in  soft  drinks  written  last  summer 
that  a  child  weighing  about  M  pounds 
would  consume  23  milligrams  of  aspartame 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight  by  drinking  45 
ounces  of  a  drink  flavored  exclusively  with 
aspartame.  That  means  that  a  child  who 
drank  four  cans  of  the  soft  drink  In  a  day 
could  t>e  well  on  the  way  to  hitting  the 
FDA's  maximum  projected  consumption. 

Pardridge  also  believes  It  wouldn't  be  at 
all  unusual  for  a  person,  particularly  a 
child,  to  consume  significantly  more  aspar- 
tame than  the  FDA  estimates.  In  his  letter 
to  the  PDA,  he  cites  the  hypothetical  case 
of  a  45-pound  boy  who  eats  a  variety  of 
aspartame-sweetened  foods  throughout 
day— cereal  and  orange  drink  for  breakfast, 
another  drink  plus  chocolate  pudding  for 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  the  child  snacks  on 
a  soft  drink  and  five  sticks  of  chewing 
gum— all  sweetened  with  aspartame. 

Pardridge  points  out  that  the  child  will 
have  consumed  31  milligrams  of  aspartame 
per  kilogram  before  dinner,  "where  he 
might  be  confronted  with  aspartame-con- 
talning  iced  tea.  chocolate  milk,  milk 
shakes,  chocolate  pudding  pie,  Jello,  ice 
cream  and  numerous  other  products  that 
will,  no  doubt,  be  created  by  an  inventive 
aspartame  cookery."  He  says  it  wouldn't  be 
surprising  if  a  child  consumed  50  milligrams 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight  in  one  day. 

Therefore,  ""my  question  to  the  FDA  is, 
what  is  the  allowable  daily  Intake  of  aspar- 
tame in  milligrams  per  kilogram  per  day?" 

Common  Cause  Magazine  put  that  ques- 
tion to  Sanford  Miller,  chief  of  the  PDAs 
food  safety  division.  He  replied,  "Oh,  prob- 
ably over  100  milligrams  per  kilogram.  ...  I 
suppose  we  could  go  up  to  100  milligrams 
per  kilogram  and  still  not  have  any  of  the 
faintest  worries  at  all  about  what  the  con- 
sumption Is.  It's  hard  to  pick  a  number  and 
we  picked  a  conservative  one  [34  milligrams 
per  kilogram]." 

He  points  out  that  the  Joint  Expert  Com- 
mittee on  Food  Additive^,  an  advisory  group 
to  the  World  Health  Organization,  has  rec- 
ommended a  higher  maximum  level,  which 
is  40  milligrams  per  kilogram. 

In  his  1981  decision.  Hayes  said,  "the 
available  data  establish'"  that  the  maximum 
projected  consumption  of  34  milligrams  per- 
kilogram  is  "still  far.  far  below  any  level 
even  suspected  of  being  toxic." 

So  what  is  the  toxic  level?  "That's  hard  to 
say,"  MlUer  observed.  "In  all  the  experi- 
ments that  were  done  so  far.  including  the 
short  term  human  studies,  no  one's  been 
able  to  find  anything  of  significance  except 
some  reduction  In  weight  gain,  which  isn't 
surprising.  ...  So  a  no  effect  level  can  be  es- 
tablished at  a  variety  of  different  levels.  To 
answer  your  question,  'What's  a  toxic  level?' 
that's  hard  to  say." 

But  again,  Hayes'  decision  stated  that  the 
"safety  assessment  on  the  brain  damage 
issues  is  tied  closely  to  projected  aspartame 
consumption  levels."  So  what's  the  level  at 
which  aspartame  causes  brain  damage? 

Miller  says  animal  studies  by  Dr.  John 
Olney,  a  critic  of  aspartame,  didn't  show 
brain  lesions  "until  you  get  to  very  high 
levels,"  which  he  implied  humans  couldn't 
possibly  reach. 

While  the  FDA  has  said  repeatedly  it  does 
not  believe  aspartame  at  projected  levels  of 
consumption  could  cause  brain  damage,  Par- 
dridge says  "that  is  not  the  proper  ques- 
tion." Instead,  he  says  the  FDA  should  have 
asked  if  high  dose  aspartame  use  would 
"cause   subtile   changes   in   brain   develop- 
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ment."  He  polnU  to  the  possIbUlty  that 
women  with  a  phenylalanine  Intolerance 
who  consumed  large  quantities  of  aspar- 
tame while  pregnant  might  give  birth  to  in- 
fanU  with  "a  10  to  15  percent  drop  "  in  ex- 
pected IQ  leveU.  He  believes  there  "are  20 
million  Individuals  in  the  country  with 
phenylalanine  intolerance."  many  of  whom 
may  be  unaware  of  their  condition. 

Pardridge  recommended  that  the  FDA  re- 
strict new  products  conUining  aspartame 
from  entering  the  food  supply  "as  soon  as 
possible,  until  clinical  and  basic  research 
allows  for  the  reevaluatlon  of  the  intended 
dosage  and  the  norms  for  what  constitutes  a 
harmful  effect  of  aspartame  In  humans. " 

ARE  BREAKDOWH  CHEMICALS  SATE? 

The  third  controversy  surrounds  the  de- 
composition of  aspartame.  When  exposed  to 
heat  and  acidic  solutions,  aspartame  breaks 
down  more  rapidly  and  decomposes  to 
chemicals  such  as  DKP  and  methanol.  The 
FDA  has  said  that  while  aspartame  loses 
some  of  Its  sweetness,  there  are  no  safety 
concerns.  ,     „  ^  , 

But  others,  such  as  the  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute  (CNI),  aren't  as  sure.  The 
FDA  acknowledges  that  aspartame  breaks 
down  in  heat  and/or  acidic  solutions  but 
says,  "any  concern  over  possible  toxic  ef- 
fects from  DKP  has  been  eliminated  as  a 
result  of  long  term  animal  studies  conduct- 
ed using  DKP  itself  as  the  test  compound." 

One  of  these  studies,  it's  Important  to 
note,  is  the  subject  of  a  controversy  of  its 
own:  A  long  term  study  to  determine  wheth- 
er DKP  causes  brain  tumors  In  rats  was  in- 
vestigated by  a  1977  FDA  task  force  which 
concluded  it  was  not  certain  that  the  rats 
ate  the  required  amounts  of  DKP,  thui  pos- 
sibly Invalidating  the  test.  Other  FDA  offi- 
cials disagree,  saying  other  evidence  Indi- 
cates the  diet  was  homogeneous.  This  con- 
troversial long  term  test  was  one  of  the 
three  tests  examined  at  the  1980  Public 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  determine  whether 
aspartame  might  cause  cancer,  (See  main 
story  for  more  on  this  controversy.) 

Meanwhile,  CNI  and  Dr.  Woodrow  Monte, 
director  of  the  Pood  Science  and  Nutrition 
Laboratories  at  Arizona  State  University, 
charge  that  methyl  alcohol,  another  break- 
down product,  may  pose  safety  concerns  for 
consumers.    Monte   says    methyl    alcohol's 

"chronic  toxicity  and  carcinogenicity  . 
have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated." 
Monte's  criticisms,  dismissed  by  Shapio  as 
the  equivalent  of  saying  "the  world  Is  flat," 
have  been  widely  reported,  but  Monte's  out- 
spoken criticisms  of  aspartame  were  under- 
mined when  it  was  revealed  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  earlier  this  year  that  he  and 
his  lawyer  allegedly  had  purchased  "put " 
options  on  Searle  stock  shortly  before 
Monte  appeared  on  The  CBS  Evening  News 
expressing  his  views.  A  "put "  option  enables 
the  investor  to  profit  if  the  stock  value  goes 
down. 

Did  The  Son  Drink  Inddstry  Resolve  Its 
Satety  Questions? 

According  to  a  draft  document  obtained 
by  Common  Cause  Magazine,  the  National 
Soft  Drink  Association  (NSDA)  considered 
filing  an  objection  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  proposed  approval  of  the 
use  of  aspartame  in  carbonated  beverages. 
The  draft  objection  was  dated  July  28.  1983. 
Just  two  weeks  before  the  deadline  for  filing 
formal  objections. 

In  an  Interview,  Dr.  Robert  McQuate,  sci- 
ence director  for  the  trade  group,  which 
represents  franchise  companies  such  as 
Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi  as  well  as  hundreds  of 


Individual  bottlers,  described  the  docimient 
as  an  "internal  draft."  He  said  the  fact  that 
the  NSDA  never  filed  the  objection  means 
the  association  resolved  all  the  concerns  It 
had  raised  in  the  draft  objection  about 
aspartame's  safety.  "I  don't  think  It  war- 
rants a  detailed  defense. "  he  said  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  atMUt  the  document. 

"The  bottom  line. "  McQuate  says,  "is  that 
one.  FDA  approved  the  use  of  aspartame  in 
carbonated  beverages:  and  two,  the  soft 
drink  industry  has  incorporated  NutraSweet 
in  about  70  percent  of  the  diet  soft  drinks' 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  seemed  to 
raise  as  many  questions  as  it  answered. 

Neither  McQuate  nor  Robert  Shapiro, 
head  of  Searle's  NutraSweet  Group,  who 
was  also  interviewed  by  Common  Cause 
Magazine,  fully  explained  what  happened 
behind  the  scenes  to  turn  the  NSDA 
around.  Both,  however,  hinted  at  significant 
maneuvering  In  the  soft  drink  Industry 
before  NutraSweet  was  added  to  the  soft 
drinks. 

Shapiro,  for  example,  scoffs  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  industry  ever  had  serious 
safety  concerns.  He  and  others  suggest  in- 
stead that  the  trade  group  was  using  the 
draft  objection  as  a  weapon  during  intense 
negotiations  with  Searle  over,  among  other 
things,  NutraSweet's  cost.  (Industry  sources 
say  Searle  sells  the  sweetener  for  approxi- 
mately $90  a  pound.  In  contrast  with  saccha- 
rin, which  costs  less  than  $4  a  pound.)  As 
evidence,  he  points  out  that  Searle  and 
Coca-Cola  thrashed  out  a  "breakthrough 
agreement  that  defined  the  ground  rules  for 
NutraSweet  use"  close  to  the  deadline  for 
filing  objections. 

The  NSDA  draft  petition  outlines  several 
concerns  that  echo  criticisms  made  by 
others  who  think  aspartame  should  not 
have  been  approved  for  soft  drinks.  The 
draft  objection  focuses  primarily  on  two 
concerns:  the  Instability  of  aspartame, 
which  decomposes  to  chemicals  such  as 
DKP  and  methyl  alcohol  when  in  solution 
or  exposed  to  heat;  and  concerns  raised  by 
Dr.  Richard  Wurtman,  a  professor  of  neuro- 
endocrine regulation  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT).  Wurtman 
says  preliminary  experiments  indicate  that 
large  amounts  of  aspartame,  especially 
when  consumed  with  carbohydrates,  may 
affect  the  brain's  neurotransmitters  and 
therefore  behavior.  The  PDA  and  Searle 
disagree. 

The  draft  objection  states  that  Wurtman's 
questions  are  "significant  because  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  potential  effects"  and  "be- 
cause of  aspartame's  anticipated  widespread 
use— use  that  includes  consumption  by  po- 
tentially vulnerable  sub-groups,  such  as 
children,  pregnant  women  and  hyperten- 
sives. Dr.  Wurtman's  concerns  are  shared  by 
other  distinguished  scientists  expert  in  this 
field."  The  draft  objection  also  says  the 
legal  burden  is  on  Searle  to  prove  that  there 
Is  a  "reasonable  certainty  that  no  harm  to 
human  health  will  result  form  aspartame." 
and  points  out  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
resolve  Wurtman's  hypothesis  "conclusive- 
ly" within  "approximately  six  months."  The 
NSDA  draft  objection  also  says  the  FDA  un- 
derestimated consumption  of  aspartame  in 
soft  drinks. 

Why  didn't  the  NSDA  go  forward  with  its 
objection  based  on  the  concerns  raised  by 
Wurtman? 

McQuate  says  the  Issue  was  resolved  by  a 
1 3 -page  response  from  the  FDA  to  Wurt- 
man saying  his  daU  didn't  support  his  hy- 
pothesis. 

Also  during  the  interview,  however, 
McQuate  said  the  NSDA  takes  Wurtman's 


concerns  "seriously."  "I  think  there's  a  le- 
gitimate basis  for  his  hypothesis.  ...  I 
think  it's  worthy  of  further  investigation." 

Regarding  the  decomposition  question, 
the  draft  objection  sutes  that  Searle  used 
an  "Inferior"  analytical  technique  that  "re- 
sulted In  Inadequate  characterization  of 
aspartame's  decomposition  products"  and 
that  there  were  "extensive  deficiencies "  In 
the  stability  studies.  The  draft  objection 
also  states  that  "under  moderate  conditions, 
extensive  decomposition  of  aspartame  may 
occur  in  soft  drinks."  yet  Searle  is  unable  to 
account  for  more  than  one  third  of  the 
chemicals  to  which  aspsLrtame  decomposes. 
Therefore,  "judgments  about  the  safety  of 
aspartame  in  soft  drinks  cannot  be  made 
confidently." 

How  did  NSDA  resolve  the  decomposition 
question? 

McQuate  says  the  decomposition  question 
was  resolved  when  one  or  more  of  the  soft 
drink  companies  did  their  own  studies  last 
summer  that  demonstrated  "the  breakdown 
would  not  be  hazardous." 

McQuate  acknowledges  that  the  studies 
were  short  term.  Long  term  studies  that 
might  shed  Ught  on  the  potential  effects  of 
long  term  exposure  to  aspartame's  unidenti- 
fied breakdown  products  were  not  done  "be- 
cause that  obviously  would  take  two  years 
just  to  conduct,  let  alone  evaluate  the  re- 
sults," McQuate  says. 

Have  the  soft  drink  companies  made  the 
short  term  studies  available  to  the  public? 
No.  McQuate  says,  adding  he  doubts  these 
studies  would  satisfy  critics  such  as  con- 
sumer attorney  James  Turner,  who  he  sug- 
gests would  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
study.  Why  provide  "fodder"  for  critics?  he 
asked.  "I  don't  think  it's  in  our  best  interest 
[to  make  the  studies  pubUc].  It  becomes  an- 
other issue  we  have  to  defend." 

If  NutraSweet  Is  safe,  why  aren't  all  the 
soft  drink  companies  using  100  percent 
NutraSweet  instead  of  a  blend  of  Nutra- 
Sweet and  saccharin,  since  saccharin  is 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  rats? 

McQuate  says  there  are  two  reasons.  First, 
aspartame  is  much  more  expensive  than  sac- 
charin. Second,  NutraSweet  is  known  to  lose 
its  sweetness  when  exposed  to  high  tem- 
peratures. Therefore,  soft  drinks  which 
aren't  sold  expeditiously  could  lose  sweet- 
ness and  "you  will  have  an  unacceptable 
product." 

He  says  he  believes  that  companies  which 
are  using  100  percent  NutraSweet— such  as 
Squirt— are  doing  so  as  a  marketing  strategy 
that  takes  advantage  of  a  public  perception 
that  saccharin  isn't  safe.  So  how  has  Squirt 
resolved  the  concern  that  aspartame  breaks 
down  in  heat  and  loses  sweetness?  Squirt 
representotives  refused  to  return  phone 
calls. 

Finally,  McQuate  wont  acknowledge  that 
saccharin  isn't  safe,  only  that  it  "has  been 
shown  to  produce  bladder  cancer  in  male 
rats  at  high  [dosage]  levels." 

(In  1977  the  FDA  proposed  banning  the 
M^  of  saccharin  in  food  and  beverages.  In 
response  to  public  pressure,  however.  Con- 
gress said  it  could  be  used.) 

Why  haven't  studies  been  done  to  deter- 
mine the  synergistic  (combined)  effects.  If 
any,  of  blending  saccharin  and  aspartame? 

"It's  a  good  question,"  McQuate  answered. 
"I  am  not  sure  that  the  technology  is  there 
to  do  that ....  Maybe  it  could  be  done,  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  simple  design  of 
an  experiment.  I  guess,  in  general,  you've 
got  me  thinking  it's  a  good  question." 

Has  Searle  conducted  such  studies? 
"That's  an  interesting  question."   Shapiro 
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said.  "I  don't  think  so.  In  fact,  it's  the  first 
time  I've  ever  heard  that  question  raised." 

Notwithstanding  the  draft  objection,  Sha- 
piro Insists  that  NSDA  never  had  serious 
concerns  about  safety.  Instead,  he  says,  the 
soft  drink  companies  were  worried  about 
the  high  price  of  aspartame  and  the  fact 
that  its  Instability  might  cause  some  drinks 
to  lose  sweetness  before  they  were  sold.  The 
instability  "poses  no  safety  issue  whatever, 
but  it  does  pose  a  product  quality  issue." 
Shapiro  says. 

He  also  acknowledges  that  Searle.  which 
owns  the  patent  on  both  NutraSweet  and 
the  NutraSweet-saccharln  blend,  was  reluc- 
tant to  let  companies  use  the  blend  in  part 
because  of  fears  that  consumers  who  first 
tested  the  blend  would  decide,  '"Hey,  I  don't 
like  NutraSweet.'  when  In  fact  they  really 
would  like  NutraSweet— it's  the  saccharin 
they  don't  like. " 

A  high  level  FDA  official  says  Searle  was 
trying  to  force  the  soft  drink  companies  to 
use  100  percent  NutraSweet.  and  In  additon 
Searle  wanted  the  companies  to  sign  ling 
term  contracts  that  featured  regular  price 
escalations. 

So,  would  it  be  accurate  to  say  that  Searle 
wanted  the  soft  drink  companies  to  use  100 
percent  NutraSweet,  but  they  t>alked  be- 
cause of  the  cost,  and  therefore  used  the 
threat  of  filing  an  objection  to  stop  the  ap- 
proval as  leverage  In  negotiatons? 

"You're  inferring  to  much,"  Shapiro  says. 
"I  can  only  say  that  if  you  were  to  ask 
people  In  the  soft  drink  industry  whether 
they  have  concerns  as  to  the  safety  of 
NutraSweet  as  used  in  their  product,  I  think 
the  answer  very  clearly  is  no.'  They  have 
been  through  that  kind  of  agony  in  the 
past,"  he  says,  referring  to  cyclamates, 
which  the  FDA  t>anned  In  1970,  and  saccha- 
rin, which  FDA  proposed  banning  in  1977. 
"They  are  not  eager  to  go  through  that 
process  again." 

Doss  NnnuSwxrr  Ca'usi  Aovmss 
Rkacttoms? 

In  an  affidavit  filed  in  a  D.S.  district  court 
last  January,  a  woman  named  "Jacqueline" 
stated  that  her  four-year-old  son  Stephen 
had  had  numerous  adverse  reactions  to 
aspartame  (NutraSweet)— among  them 
headaches,  uncontrollable  behavior  and 
slurred  speech.  The  woman,  whose  full 
name  was  deleted  In  the  affidavit  to  protect 
her  privacy,  said  she  had  given  Stephen  var- 
ious aspartame-sweetened  products,  among 
them  Kool-Aid  and  Wyler's  Lemonade. 

Her  affidavit  stated  that  her  doctor  con- 
curred that  aspartame  was  the  cause  of  Ste- 
phen's "aberrational  behavior  and  symp- 
toms." and  she  concluded  by  expressing  her 
concern  that  it  would  be  hard  for  Stephen, 
"and  other  children  who  cannot  read  labels 
for  contents."  to  avoid  expoatire  to  aspar- 
tame in  the  future. 

As  of  June  the  FDA  acknowledged  receiv- 
ing about  600  complaints  (most  of  them  this 
year)  from  consumers  across  the  country 
who  believe  they  have  had  adverse  reactions 
to  aspartame.  These  complaints,  which  ex- 
perts refer  to  as  "anecdotal."  did  not  follow 
a  pattern,  the  FDA  maintained.  However, 
taking  a  step  it  describes  as  "unusual,"  the 
FDA  forwarded  the  complaints  to  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  in  Atlanta, 
which  carries  out  epidemiological  research 
for  the  federal  government.  The  FDA  says 
It  "hopes"  the  CDC's  investigation  will  be 
completed  this  July.  "We  are  looking  at  this 
very,  very  carefully. "  says  Sanford  Miller, 
who  heads  the  FDA's  food  safety  division. 
"We  take  these  [complaints]  very  seriously. 


Copies  of  many  of  the  complaints,  along 
with  complaints  received  by  Searle  and  by 
MIT  scientist  Dr.  Richard  Wurtman,  were 
obtained  from  FDA  by  Common  Cause  Mag- 
azine under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  They  cite  symptoms  ranging  from 
headaches,  dizziness  and  insomnia  to  numb- 
ness, rashes,  menstrual  problems  and 
nausea. 

It  is  obviously  harder  for  a  person  to 
detect  a  reaction  to  a  food  additive  than  to  a 
prescription  drug,  but  a  number  of  people 
filing  complaints  said  that  to  be  certain  in 
their  own  minds,  they  had  tested  their  reac- 
tions by  stopping  their  consumption  and 
then  starting  it  again  to  see  whether  the 
symptoms  reappeared. 

An  August  1983  letter  to  Wurtman  stated 
that  about  a  half-hour  after  consuming  an 
aspartame-sweetened  drink  made  from  a 
powdered  mix.  the  writer  "suddenly  felt 
slightly  dizzy  and  could  not  concentrate  on 
what  I  was  reading.  The  skin  on  my  face  felt 
itchy  and  my  ears  began  to  ring.  .  .  .  My 
heart  was  beating  quite  rapidly  and  I  had  a 
burning  sensation  In  my  chest.  This  episode 
lasted  for  about  one  hour."  The  consumer 
acknowledged  also  taking  a  medication 
called  Dyazide.  but  said  the  adverse  reaction 
had  "never  happened  to  me  before,  nor  has 
it  happened  since"  last  consuming  aspar- 
tame. 

A  mother  wrote  that  her  son  broke  out  in 
hives  two  hours  after  drinking  aspartame- 
sweentened  Kool-Aid  ...  A  man  reported 
that  he  experienced  headaches,  dizziness 
and  irritability  after  drinking  five  to  six  bot- 
tles a  day  of  cUet  soda.  ...  A  diabetic  report- 
ed that  after  using  four  packets  of  Equal 
powder  he  "broke  out  in  quarter-sized,  red 
blotches  on  chest,  arms  and  hips."  .  .  .  And 
another  person  wrote  that  after  using  Ekiual 
"I  started  to  have  waves  of  numbness  and 
tlngly  feelings  In  my  head."  After  discon- 
tinuing use  of  the  product,  the  person 
wrote,  the  symptoms  disappeared. 

People  started  to  write  to  MIT's  Wurtman 
after  he  began  to  appear  in  various  media 
reports  on  aspartame.  Wurtman,  who  told 
the  PDA  in  February  he  had  received  "weU 
over  1,000"  letters  and  ""related  communica- 
tions" from  consumers,  pointed  out  that 
"most  of  these  letters  have  lacked  credltibi- 
lity  and  have  been  discarded.  However,  an 
Important  number  have  described  symptoms 
which  seemed  to  bear  a  relationship  to 
aspartame  consumption,  and  which  were 
compatible  with  what  might  be  expected 
after  an  Increase  In  brain  phenylalanine 
levels."  Phenylalanine,  an  amino  acid.  Is  one 
of  the  major  components  of  aspartame. 
Wurtman  had  done  some  experiments 
which  he  believes  indicate  that  large 
amounts  of  aspartame— especially  when 
consumed  with  foods  containing  carbohy- 
drates—may affect  behavior. 

Consumer  attorney  James  Turner,  who 
represents  the  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute, a  public  Interest  group,  points  out  that 
a  number  of  complaints  correspond  to  symp- 
toms reported  in  one  Searle  test  on  humans. 
He  says  the  study  ""reported  five  times  as 
many  complaints  by  aspartame  users  than 
by  the  control  group.  Including  complaints 
of  menstrual  cramps,  vaginal  spotting,  de- 
pression, alteration  of  menses,  headaches, 
appetite  increase  and  weight  gain." 

But  the  FDA  says  Turner  is  taking  the 
study's  results  out  of  context:  "The  clinical 
study  referred  to  .  .  .  was  only  one  of  sever- 
al clinical  studies,  which  Included  normal 
adults  and  children,  as  well  as  obese  and  di- 
abetic adults,  conducted  by  [Searle]  and 
submitted  to  the  agency  In  support  of  its  pe- 


tition on  dry  uses  of  aspartame."  the  agency 
stated  in  turning  down  one  of  Turner's  re- 
quests for  a  public  hearing  on  aspartame's 
safety.  If  added,  "based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  results  from  all  these  studies.  FDA  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
consistent  or  obvious  pattern  of  specific 
complaints  from  aspartame  use." 

Searle  executive  Robert  Shapiro  agrees 
with  the  FDA  that  the  resulU  of  that  test 
were  not  statistically  significant  and  says  he 
doesn't  believe  the  complaints  were  related 
to  aspartame  use.  Both  Shapiro  and  the 
FDA's  Miller  point  out  that  it's  worth 
noting  that  in  Canada,  where  aspartame  has 
been  used  for  three  years,  few  people  have 
complained  to  Canada's  health  officials. 
They  both  say  that  Searle's  mass  advertis- 
ing campaign  promoting  NutraSweet  and 
the  media  attention  regarding  the  product 
and  its  alleged  problems  may  have  led 
people  to  believe  their  symptoms  were  asso- 
ciated with  NutraSweet.  In  an  interview 
Shapiro  remarked.  "I  believe  If  we  were  to 
introduce  lettuce  to  the  market  tomorrow 
with  a  big  national  publicity  campaign,  and 
not>ody  had  ever  seen  lettuce  before,  and 
people  started  eating  lettuce,  my  guess  Is 
you  would  get  exactly  the  same  kinds  of 
complaints." 

Shapiro  readily  acknowledges,  however, 
that  U  there  were  a  problem  with  a  food 
product,  an  Individual  probably  wouldn't 
know  to  associate  a  given  symptom  with  It 
unless  made  aware  of  the  poaalble  connec- 
Uon. 

By  December  1983.  Wurtman  wrote  to  the 
FDA  saying  he  had  "received  enough  letters 
describing  what  may  be  seizures  after  a  high 
dose  aspartame  consumption  that  I  think 
you  all  ought  to  look  into  it  systematically." 

Consumer  attorney  Turner  points  out 
that  in  an  experiment  submitted  by  Searle 
in  the  early  19708,  all  monkeys  receiving 
aspartame  In  medium  and  high  doses  exF>e- 
rienced  grand  mal  seizures.  FDA  scientists 
reviewing  the  study  in  1973  said  in  docu- 
ments obtained  by  Common  Cause  Maga- 
zine that  It  was  unfortunate  the  monkeys 
had  not  been  purchased  by  Searle  so  that 
they  could  be  killed  and  their  nervous  sys- 
tems examined  In  order  to  learn  more  about 
the  seizures.  Although  Searle  had  implied  in 
its  report  to  the  FDA  that  the  monkeys 
were  unavailable  for  purchase,  a  team  of 
FDA  investigators  later  said  this  was 
untrue.  The  monkeys  had  been  available; 
Searle  chose  not  to  buy  them. 

FDA  officials  were  so  concerned  about 
this  omission  that  it  helped  form  the  basis 
of  a  1977  TDti.  request  for  a  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation of  Searle.  The  letter  requesting 
a  grand  Jury  stated  that  Searle  used  "very 
great  literary  license  In  drafting  its  report" 
on  the  monkey  study  and  alleged  that 
Searle  had  made  ""four  false  statements  and 
entries"  In  the  report. 

The  letter  also  alleged  that  it  was  "more 
likely"  that  Searle  didn't  buy  the  animals 
because  'no  post-mortem  comparative  data" 
were  available,  saying,  "if  Searle  had  found 
adverse  effects,  it  would  have  had  no  way  to 
show  that  the  consequences  were  not  attrib- 
utable to  aspartame.  Searle  did  not  want  to 
take  this  chance."  The  grand  Jury  probe  was 
later  dropped. 

Searle  and  the  FDA  now  agree  that  the 
monkey  study  was  poorly  designed  and  run 
and  therefore  invalid.  In  documents  submit- 
ted to  the  1980  Public  Board  of  Inquiry, 
which  reviewed  aspartame,  the  FDA  said  It 
did  not  need  to  rely  on  the  monkey  study, 
which  It  had  described  in  1975  as  "pivotal," 
In  its  safety  evaluation.  Meanwhile  Searle 


had  commissioned  another  monkey  study: 
these  monkeys  did  not  have  seizures.  While 
the  FDA  acknowledged  at  the  Public  Board 
of  Inquiry  that  it  had  not  subjected  this 
study  "to  detailed  review,"  It  nevertheless 
concluded,  "none  of  the  experimental  ani- 
mals showed  abnormal  EEOs  [readings  of 
electrical  activity  in  the  brain)  or  seizures. " 
But  Turner  U  stUI  not  satisfied.  He  be- 
lieves the  second  test  did  not  fuUy  account 
for  seizures  in  the  first  test  and  that  a  third 
test  should  have  been  done  for  assurance. 
He  has  argued  that  even  if  you  granted  that 
the  study  was  poorly  run,  the  fact  that  the 
monkeys  had  seizures  Is  reason  for  concern. 
The  FDA  and  Searle  disagree. 

Wurtman  also  believes  a  third  study 
should  have  been  done  before  resolving  the 
question,  although,  "Its  sort  of  academic 
now.  It's  getting  warm  again  and  consump- 
tion is  much  greater  on  a  hot  day  in  August 
than  a  cold  day  In  January. "  Given  the  In- 
creased consumption  this  summer.  Wurt- 
man says  If  there  Is  a  correlation  between 
aspartame  consumption  and  various  com- 
plainte,  "we'll  know. "  How  will  we  know?  "If 
relatively  large  numbers  of  people  have  un- 
pleasant experiences  with  neurologic  func- 
tions," Wurtman  responds. 

Wurtman  hastens  to  add,  "I  can't  say  if 
there  is  a  problem:  I  can't  say  there  Isn't. 
But  it's  unfortunate  to  experiment  on 
people." 

He  says  he  hopes  doctors  will  ask  patients 
about  their  aspartame  consumption.  Searle 
sent  out  Information  kits  to  200.000  doctors 
assuring  them  of  aspartame's  safety. 

Shapiro  says  he  is  "not  prepared  to  say  . .  . 
in  the  absence  of  examining  people  "  that  a 
product  containing  aspartame  might  have 
caused  a  certain  symptom,  and  "I'm  certain- 
ly not  prepared  to  say  It  was  caused  by  the 
aspartame."  (In  other  words,  the  symptom 
may  have  been  caused  by  something  else  In 
the  product.) 

However.  Shapiro  says,  "In  the  case  of 
any  serious  complaints,  you  would  want  to 
do  a  medical  workup.  I  am  prepared  to  pick 
an  independent  outside  science  center  and 
pay  the  cost  of  somebody  getting  examined 
to  find  out  In  fact  If  there  is  some  popula- 
tion group  which  has  some  reactions  I'd 
want  to  know  about." 

[Committee  Report] 
XII.  ADDinoKAL  Views  or  Senator  Howard 
M.  Metzeitbauii  on  S.  484 
On  April  2,  the  Labor  Committee  held  an 
extensive  hearing  on  three  low-calorie,  non- 
nutritive  sweeteners:  saccharin,  aspartame 
(NutraSweet)  and  cyclamate.  The  hearing 
was  held  to  assist  the  Committee  in  Its  de- 
liberations on  S.  484,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the 
Issues  of  science  and  safety  surrounding  the 
three  sweeteners  were  Inextricably  en- 
twined. The  Justification  for  the  moratori- 
um on  the  saccharin  ban  proposed  by  the 
FDA  in  1977  had  always  been  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  substitutes  for  saccharin's 
principal  uses.  Since  the  introduction  of 
aspartame  (NutraSweet)  In  1981,  and  Its  ap- 
proval for  use  in  soft  drinks  in  1983,  that  sit- 
uation has  clearly  changed.  The  FDA's  cur- 
rent review  of  cyclamate  is  also  a  key  com- 
ponent of  the  artificial  sweetener  "equa- 
tion" and  one  more  reason  that  It  is  Impossi- 
ble to  consider  in  Isolation  the  Issues  of 
health  and  safety  surrounding  these  sub- 
stances. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing,  a  number  of 
Issues  became  clear.  First,  regarding  saccha- 
rin: 


In  1977,  the  FDA  estimated  that  saccharin 
could  cause  up  to  1,200  additional  cases  of 
bladder  cancer  a  year,  assuming  everyone  In 
the  U.S.  consumed  the  saccharin  equivalent 
of  one  diet  soda  a  day.  The  FDA  stiU  stands 
by  that  assessment. 

Two  recent  studies  on  saccharin  as  a  car- 
cinogen and  a  co-carclnogen  (or  cancer  pro- 
moter) show  the  substance  produces  tumors 
In  the  rat  at  lower  doses  than  those  in  the 
1977  tests.  The  FDA  used  these  1977  U»U  to 
justify  its  proposed  ban  on  saccharin  as  a 
food  additive. 

The  Canadian  government  has  seen  no 
new  evidence  to  cause  It  to  reconsider  its  de- 
cision in  1977  to  ban  saccharin  as  a  food  ad- 
ditive In  foods  and  soft  drinks. 

If  the  current  saccharin  legislation  lapsed 
for  a  period  of  time,  the  product  would 
remain  on  the  market.  The  FDA  Commis- 
sioner testified  that,  "with  the  most  rapid 
action,  it  Is  180  days  to  a  year"  before  any 
action  would  be  taken  to  remove  saccharin 
from  the  market. 

The  original  Saccharin  Information  and 
Labeling  Act  required  warnings  on  products 
containing  saccharin.  These  warnings  cite 
the  link  between  saccharin  and  cancer  in 
laboratory  animals.  The  law  sUtes: 

Such  statement  shall  be  located  In  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  such  label,  and  labeling  as 
proximate  as  possible  to  the  name  of  such 
food  shall  appear  In  conspicuous  and  legible 
type  In  contrast  by  typography,  layout,  and 
color  with  other  printed  matter. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
being  ignored.  Report  language  acompany- 
Ing  this  bill  directe  the  PDA  to  examine  the 
efficacy  of  these  warnings  and  report  to 
Congress  on  how  the  law  Is  being  obeyed. 

Regarding  cyclamate,  the  PDA  is  current- 
ly undertaking  a  review  of  the  carcinogen- 
icity of  this  substance.  Concern  had  been 
expressed  that  the  FDA  was  not  going  to 
give  full  consideration  to  other  problems  as- 
sociated with  cyclamate.  I.e.,  testicular  atro- 
phy and  genetic  damage.  The  FDA  Commis- 
sioner testified  that  the  FDA  intends  to  ex- 
amine these  Issues  fully  and  that  It  could  be 
up  to  three  years  before  any  decision  is 
made. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  concerns  regard- 
ing aspartame  (NutraSweet)  were  raised  at 
the  hearing  on  April  2.  In  July.  1984, 
Common  Cause  published  an  extensive  in- 
vestigative report  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  FDA  approved  aspartame.  The  high- 
lights of  that  report  Include  the  following: 

In  1977,  the  PDA  recommended  that 
Searle  be  brought  before  a  grand  Jury  for 
fraudulent  tests  Including  tests  on  aspar- 
tame. 

The  FDA  Commissioner  In  office  when 
aspartame  was  approved  rejected  the  find- 
ings of  a  Scientific  Board  of  Inquiry  that 
recommended  that  aspartame  not  be  ap- 
proved pending  further  tests  on  brain 
tumors. 

The  FDA  Conmilssloner's  own  In-house 
team  of  scientists  split  on  the  Issue  of  aspar- 
tame approval.  Three  of  the  six  scientists 
reconunended  against  approval. 

Those  who  say  there  Is  no  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  NutraSweet 
point  to  a  recent  study  of  consumer  com- 
plalnU  carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control.  Though  the  CDC  concluded 
that  the  consumer  complaints  provided  no 
cause  for  removing  NutraSweet  from  the 
market,  they  did  suggest  further  studies  In 
their  report: 

"The  number  of  instances  of  persons  chal- 
lenging themselves  several  times  with  aspar- 
tame-contalnlng    products    and    reporting 


symptoms  with  each  rechallenge  suggests 
that  some  Individuals  may  be  sensitive.  The 
only  way  to  clearly  determine  this  is 
through  focused  clinical  studies.  Because  of 
the  numbers  of  reports,  the  subtlety  and  po- 
tential seriousness  of  some  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, the  concerns  of  some  scientists,  and 
the  possibility  that  one  complainant  has 
had  his  symptoms  of  hyperactivity  verified 
on  independent  exam.  It  would  seem  that 
the  highest  priority  for  any  future  Investi- 
gations might  be  In  the  neurological/behav- 
ioral area,  focusing  on  such  symptoms  as 
headaches,  mood  alterations,  and  behavior 
changes." 

The  report  language  accompanying  this 
bill  dIrecU  the  PDA  to  ensure  that  these 
tests  are  undertaken. 

At  mark  up,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  require  the  manufacturers  of 
diet  soft  drinks  to  include  on  their  label  how 
much  aspartame  (NutraSweet)  each  serving 
contains. 

I  believe  consumers  have  a  right  to  this  in- 
formation given  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  about  NutraSweet  and  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  In  consumption  levels 
of  this  product  since  its  introduction  in  1381 
(last  year  per  capita  consumption  increased 
6«%). 

The  National  Soft  Drink  Association  has 
lobbied  strongly  against  this  proposal.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  same  association  which,  in 
1983.  prepared  a  draft  legal  document  ob- 
jecting to  NutraSweet's  being  allowed  on 
the  market,  citing  serious  and  unresolved 
questions  about  the  public  health.  Though 
that  document  was  not  filed,  it  indicates  the 
organization  had  significant  health  con- 
cerns relating  to  the  amount  of  aspartame 
consumed  before  this  product  was  approved 
for  soft  drinks.  The  following  quotes  are 
from  a  document  entitled  ""Objections  of 
the  National  Soft  Drink  Association  to  a 
Final  Rule  Permitting  the  Use  of  Aspartame 
in  Carbonated  Beverages  and  Carbonated 
Beverage  Syrup  Bases  and  a  Request  for  a 
Hearing  on  the  Objections."  The  document 
Is  dated  August  8.  1983.  and  was  prepared  by 
Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow  and  the  G«jeral 
Counsel  for  the  National  Soft  Drink  Asso- 
ciation: 

"O.  D.  Searle  and  Company  has  not  dem- 
onstrated to  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
use  of  aspartame  In  soft  drinks,  without 
quantlUtlve  limitation.  wUl  not  adversely 
affect  human  health  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  such  use  Is  likely  to  cause  in  brain 
chemistry  and  under  certain  reasonably  an- 
ticipated conditions  of  use." 

"For  these  reasons,  Searle  has  not  met  its 
burden  of  demonstrating  to  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  unlimited  use  of  aspar- 
tame, especially  In  combination  with  carbo- 
hydrates, will  not  adversely  affect  human 
health.  The  questions  posed  by  Dr.  Wurt- 
man are  significant  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  potential  effects  (e.g.,  changes  in 
blood  pressure)  and  because  of  aspartame's 
anticipated  widespread  use— use  that  In- 
cludes consumption  by  potentially  vulnera- 
ble sub-groups,  such  as  children,  pregnant 
women,  and  hypertensives. " 

"Specifically.  Searle  has  not  met  Its  bur- 
dens under  section  409  ...  to  demonstrate 
that  aspartame  Is  safe  and  functional  for 
use  In  soft  drinks." 

"Collectively,  the  extensive  deficiencies  in 
the  stability  studies  conducted  by  Searle  to 
demonstrate  that  aspartame  and  its  degra- 
dation products  are  safe  in  soft  drinks  in- 
tended to  be  sold  in  the  United  States, 
render  those  studies  inadequate  and  unreli- 
able." 
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There  have  been  hundreds  of  reports  from 
consumers  around  the  country  suggesting  a 
possible  relationship  between  their  con- 
sumption of  Nutr&Sweet  and  subsequent 
symptoms  Including  headaches,  aberration- 
aJ  behavior,  slurred  speech,  etc. 

During  the  Labor  Committee  hearing  on 
saccharin.  NutraSweet.  and  cyclamate  held 
on  April  3.  Dr.  Richard  Wurtman  of  M.I.T.. 
testified  as  follows: 

"The  problem  at  present  Is  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  the  patient  or  his 
physician  to  know  how  much  aspartame  it 
contains  ...  I  believe  It  is  essential  that 
companies  which  include  aspartame  in  their 
products  be  required  to  indicate  on  the 
labels  (In  readable  print)  how  much  of  the 
sweetener  Is  present  in  each  can  or  serving. 
This  simple  change  in  labeling  practice 
would.  I  believe,  sharply  reduce  the  number 
of  consumers  who  believe  without  probable 
foundation  that  they  have  suffered  aspar- 
tame-related  side-effects.  Perhaps  more  Im- 
portantly. It  would  also  enable  physicians  to 
identify  those  patients  who  might  really 
have  tiad  such  responses,  so  that  such 
people  might  then  undergo  controlled  clini- 
cal testing." 

Since  1981,  the  PDA  has  attached  an  ADI 
(acceptable  maximum  daily  intake)  to 
NutraSweet.  That  ADI  is  currently  50  milli- 
grams per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  While 
an  adult  weighing  154  pounds  would  not 
meet  that  limit  before  he  consumed  5  liters 
of  diet  soft  drink,  a  four-year-old  weighing 
25  pounds  would  hit  that  limit  at  three  cans 
of  diet  soda.  Consumers  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  they  have  reached  the  PDA  limit 
without  knowing  how  much  is  in  the  can. 
Ideally,  we  should  have  the  ADI  on  the  can 
as  well,  but  It  will  take  some  time  to  figure 
out  how  that  could  be  done  effectively.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  ensure  that  the 
quantity  Is  on  the  label.  We  must  start 
somewhere,  and  this  is  an  important  first 
step. 

Many  questions  must  be  resolved  concern- 
ing aspartame.  The  PDA  should  take  an 
active  role  to  ensure  that  tests  are  conduct- 
ed to  determine  whether  Individuals,  par- 
ticularly children,  are  likely  to  experience 
side-effects  from  NutraSweet  at  current  and 
projected  consumption  levels.  The  PDA 
should  also  run  tests  on  how  NutraSweet  af- 
fects those  who  might  be  taking  different 
types  of  medication. 

Finally,  given  the  serious  questions  which 
remain  regarding  the  PDA  approval  process 
for  NutraSweet.  the  PDA  should  ensure 
that  certain  key  pivotal  animal  tests  are  re- 
peated. Only  when  all  of  these  questions  are 
resolved  can  consumers  be  certain  that  they 
are  receiving  the  full  protection  provided  by 
our  food  and  drug  laws. 

EIXHtBrr  1 
Oajscnoiis  of  th«  National  Sorr  Driitk 
Association  to  a  Pinal  Rule  PnuiiTriNG 

THK  USB  or  ASPARTAIUE  IN  CAftaONATEO  BBV- 
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Bases  and  a  Re«(7est  for  a  Hearing  on 
THE  Objections. 

(Docket  No.  82P-03051 

draft:  JULY  as,  19*3 

Objection  One:  Searle  has  not  demon- 
strated to  a  reasonable  certainty  that  aspar- 
tame and  its  degradation  products  are  safe 
for  use  in  soft  drinks.  Without  quantitative 
limitation,  under  temperature  conditions 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  United  SUtes. 

SUiatARY  OF  BASIS  FOR  OBJECTION 

Aspartame  Is  Inherently,  markedly  and 
uniquely  unstable  in  aqueous  media.  In  a 


liquid,  such  as  a  soft  drink,  AFM  will  de- 
grade as  a  function  of  temperature  and  pH. 
Higher  temperatures  and  more  acidic  liquids 
increase  the  rate  of  degradation.  Higher 
temperatures  may  also  affect  the  degrada- 
tion products  which  are  formed.  Given  the 
circumstance  of  APM's  unusual  Instability, 
reliable  and  comprehensive  analyses  of 
APM's  degradation  In  soft  drinks— both  as 
to  the  rate  of  degradation  (and  the  subse- 
quent l06s  of  sweetness)  and  to  the  con- 
firmed Identification  of  the  major  degrada- 
tion products— Is  crucial  to  establish  the 
safety  of  the  use  of  APM.  Without  adequate 
Identification  of  AMP's  significant  decompo- 
sition products.  It  Is  not  possible  to  find,  to  a 
reasonable  certainty,  that  APM  is  safe.  The 
data  and  information  submitted  by  Searle  in 
support  of  its  petition  to  amend  21  C.P.R. 
i  172.804  to  permit  APM  use  in  soft  drinks, 
however,  do  not  demonstrate  that  APM  is 
safe  for  use  in  soft  drinks.  These  data  are 
insufficient  to  establish  safety  because  the 
petition  lacks  comprehensive,  reliable  and 
accurate  analytical  data  on  APM  and  the 
products  "adversely  affected"  by  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  regulation  authorizing  the  use 
of  aspartame  ("APM")  In  soft  drinks.  As  the 
national  trade  association  representing  the 
soft  drink  industry  in  this  country.  NSDA's 
member  soft  drink  manufacturers  and  soft 
drink  franchisers  are  directly  and  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  Issiiance  of  a  regula- 
tion which  authorizes  the  use  of  a  new 
sweetener  in  its  products.  Approximately 
seventy-six  percent  of  the  nation's  1600  soft 
drink  manufacturers  are  active  members  of 
the  Association.  These  members  account  for 
more  than  ninety  percent  of  the  soft  drink 
production  in  this  country.  In  addition,  the 
vast  majority  of  soft  drink  franchisers 
which  manufacturer  the  concentrates  and 
syrups  from  which  soft  drinks  are  made  are 
associate  members  of  the  Association. 

II.  SiTioiART  OF  Basis  for  The  Objections 

[To  be  added]. 

Objections  of  the  National  Soft  Drink 
Association  to  the  Issuance  bt  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  op  a  Regula- 
tion (21  C.P.R.  i  172.804)  to  Authorize 
THE  Use  of  Aspartame  in  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages AND  Carbonated  Beverage  Bases 

In  the  Pederal  Register  of  July  8,  1983  (48 
Ped.  Reg.  31376),  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration ("PDA")  Issued  a  regulation 
amending  section  172.804  of  Its  regiilations. 
21  C.P.R.  \  172.804.  to  authorize  the  use  of 
aspartame  in  carbonated  beverages  and  car- 
bonated beverage  bases  (collectively  re- 
ferred to  as  "soft  drinks  ").  This  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  a  food  additive  petition 
(PAP  2A3661)  filed  on  October  15.  1982  by 
the  Searle  Research  and  Development  Divi- 
sion of  the  CD.  Searle  Co.  ( 'Searle'). 

In  these  objections.  NSDA  demonstrates 
that  there  exist  genuine  and  substantial 
Issues  of  fact  material  to  PDAs  amendment 
of  its  regulations  to  permit  aspartame  use  in 
soft  drinks.  Specifically.  Searle  has  not  met 
Its  burdens  under  section  409  of  the  Pederal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  21  U.S.C. 
(348  ("PDC  Act")  to  demonstrate  that 
aspartame  is  safe  and  functional  for  use  In 
soft  drinks.  NSDA  therefore  objects  to  the 
Commissioner's  order  amending  21  C.P.R. 
i  172.804  and  requests  that  a  hesuing  as  pro- 
vided under  section  409(f)  of  the  PDC  Act. 
21  U.S.C.  }  348(f)  be  convened. 

NSDA  is  a  party  that  is.  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  409(f)(1)  of  the  PDC  Act.  21 
U.S.C.   |348(fMl).  methyl  ester  (PM)  and 


beta-aspartame  (beta-APM).'  (Searle  PAP 
at  13)  Only  In  the  cases  of  AFM  and  DKP 
did  Searle  use  high  pressure  liquid  chromo- 
tography  (HPLC).  Por  the  other  four  known 
principal  breakdown  products.  Searle  used 
thin-layer  chromotography  (TLC). 

HPLC  is  a  far  superior  analytical  method 
relative  to  TLC  (cites)  and  numerous  HPLC 
methods  exist  for  the  detection  and  quanti- 
fication of  amino  acids  (cites.  Searle's  choice 
of  TLC  over  HPLC  adversely  affected  the 
quality  and  type  of  analytical  data  generat- 
ed on  APM  and  Its  decomposition  products 
in  soft  drinks.  The  unfortunate  and  inexpli- 
cable choice  •  of  an  inferior  analytical  tech- 
nique, when  superior  and  recognized  meth- 
ods are  available,  has  resulted  in  inadequate 
characterization  of  APM's  decomposition 
products. 

HPLC  Is  a  practicable,  well-accepted  ana- 
lytical meth(xl '  which  Is  commonly-em- 
ployed by  PDA.  When  the  safety  and  suit- 
ability for  use  of  a  food  additive  such  as 
APM  with  an  acknowledged  degradation 
problem  (and  anticipated  high  consump- 
tion) is  under  evaluation,  HPLC  Is  clearly 
the  analytical  method  of  choice. 

TLC,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  good 
qu&llUtlve  results,  but  is.  at  best,  only  semi- 
quantitative, since  the  quantification  used  is 
based  on  visual  comparisons  of  spot  sizes 
and  intensities,  (cite)  Indeed.  Searle  itself 
has  acknowledged  the  Inadequacy  of  the  an- 
alytical method  that  It  chose,  when  It  de- 
scribed, in  the  petition,  the  quantity  of  deg- 
radation products  identified  using  TLC  as 
■estimates."  (cite) 

The  Inappropriateness  of  using  TLC  as  a 
principal  analytical  method  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  values  of  APM  degrada- 
tion products  being  measured  are  close  to 
the  limits  of  detection  of  the  method  (cite).' 
Thus,  the  values  purportedly  obtained  by 
the  TLC  methixl  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
very  precise.  Finally,  an  important  decom- 
position product  of  APM.  aspartlc  acid  (AA) 
catmot  be  detected  at  all  using  TLC. 

In  short,  for  reasons  which  are  not  appar- 
ent, the  petitioner  chose  to  use  a  semi-quan- 
titative analytical  method  to  analyze  for  nu- 
merous major  APM  breakdown  products 
close  to  the  limits  of  detection,  when  that 
meth(xl  is  not  the  best  method  available. 
The  quality  of  the  analytical  data  presented 
are.  therefore,  substantially  Inferior  to 
those  which  could  have  reasonably  been  ob- 
tained. 


'  The  Importance  of  compreheiulve  and  reliable 
analyses  of  APM's  decomposition  products  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  t>ased  on  the  chemical 
structure  of  APM.  one  would  not  expect  PM  or 
tJeta-APM  to  be  degradation  products.  Indeed.  Ini- 
tially Searle  did  not  look  for  either  one.  Other  un- 
expected decomposition  products  of  unproven 
safety  could,  of  course,  also  be  present  when  APM 
decrades. 

'  The  availability  of  HPLC  to  detect  and  quantify 
APM's  decomposition  products  Is  demonstrated  by. 
amona  other  things,  a  paper  presented  by  three 
representatives  of  Searle.  (l«Von.  Mazur  and 
Ripper.  "Aspartame  (APM)  as  a  Sweetener  In  Car- 
borukted  Soft  DrlnJu")  (Appendix).  In  that  paper. 
Searle  stated  that  HPLC  was  currently  used  to 
detect  APM,  DKP  and  AP  and  PHX.  Nevertheless, 
the  petition  does  not  contain  HPLC-generated  data 
for  AP  or  PHE. 

■Section  ITl.Kc)  of  the  acency's  resulatloiu.  21 
C.P.R.  i  171. 1(c).  requires  that  an  analytical 
method  for  detection  of  a  food  additive  and  sut>- 
stances  formed  in  or  on  food  t>ecause  of  Its  use  be 
practicable  and  one  which  "can  t>e  applied  with 
coiulstent  results  by  any  properly  equipped  and 
trained  laboratory  personnel.  HPLC  Is  clearly  such 
a  method. 

'FN  w/examples. 


(b)  The  Searle  Analyses  for  AFM  Decom- 
position Products  are  Deficient.  ^^ 

Aside  from  Its  choice  of  TLC  over  HPLC. 
the  analyses  conducted  by  the  petitioner  to 
Identify  and  quantify  the  breakdown  prod- 
ucts of  AFM  in  soft  drinks  are  plagued  by 
numerous  significant  deficiencies  which 
result  in  clear  and  unmlstakeable  inadequa- 
cies in  the  detection  and  quantification  of 
the  major  decomposition  products  of  APM 
in  soft  drinks.  In  the  face  of  these  deficien- 
cies, Searle  has  not  reasonably  Identified 
substances  formed  in  soft  drinks  because  of 
the  use  of  APM,  as  required  under  section 
409(c)(5)(A)  of  the  PDC  Act,  21  U.S.C. 
i  348(cM5)(A).  The  safety  of  this  use  of 
APM  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  shown  to 
a  reasonable  certainty  in  the  face  of  these 
Inadequacies. 

There  are  at  least  six  significant  deficien- 
cies in  the  HPLC  analyses  undertaken  by 
Searle  to  Identify  and  quantify  APM  and 
DKP  In  soft  drinks: 

(a)  The  standards  for  use  of  HPIX;  to 
detect  APM  and  DKP  were  prepared  In  buf- 
fered aqueous  solutions.  A  far  better  tech- 
nique would  have  been  to  prepare  the  stand- 
ards using  beverage  matrices.  The  \ise  of 
beverage  matrices  would  have  reduced  the 
danger  of  Interfering  compounds  coeluting 
with  the  compound  of  Interest. 

(b)  Searle  does  not  appear  to  have  submit- 
ted to  PDA  to  HPLC  chromatograms  of  the 
blanks  (unsweetened  beverages);  without 
these  chromatograms.  the  results  obUined 
in  sweetened  beverages  cannot  be  evaluated. 

(c)  The  chromatograms  of  the  beverages 
which  were  submitted  by  Searle  contain 
peaks  which  can  cause  difficulties  with 
quantification.  Por  example,  the  DKP  in 
the  root  beer  chromatograms  Is  badly  over- 
lapped by  another  peak. 

(d)  No  recovery  daU  for  DKP  were  pre- 
sented and  the  precision  of  the  DKP  con- 
centrations was  only  determined  for  stand- 
ard solutions. 

(e)  The  purity  of  the  Initial  APM  was  not 
esUbllshed,  although  It  can  contain  at  least 
five  percent  impurities,  as  calculated  from 
the  zero  time  values  In  Searle's  studies. 

(1)  Searle  analyzed  only  single  bottles  at 
any  given  time  and  temperature.  This 
aspect  of  the  study  design  fails  to  accoimt 
for  anticipated  bottle-to-bottle  variations. 
Single  bottle  analytical  daU  cannot,  under 
any  clraimstances,  amoimt  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  characterization  of  the  de- 
composition products  of  an  additive  with  a 
well-known  insUbillty  problem. 

Likewise,  the  TLC  analyses  are  deficient 
(these  deficiencies  are  in  addition  to  the  In- 
herent UmlUtlons  of  the  TLC  method): 

(a)  Standards  for  the  TLC  analyses  were 
prepared  In  distilled  water.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  HPLC  analyses,  the  better  technique 
would  have  been  to  prepare  them  in  bever- 
age matrices. 

(b)  Searle  did  not  submit  (and  apparently 
did  not  attempt)  any  recovery  or  precision 
daU  for  Its  TLC  analyses. 

(c)  In  the  TLC  aiudyses,  only  single  all- 
quote  of  single  bottles  were  analyzed  at  any 
given  time  and  temperature,  thus  rendering 
the  putative  quantitative  resulte  inherently 
unreliable. 

(d)  Measurable  levels  of  bete- AFM  and 
PM  may  have  existed  In  the  starting  materi- 
al, but  were  not  quantified  at  the  beginning 
of  the  analyses  (presumably  because  they 
were  unexpected  decomposition  producte). 
Moreover.  It  is  unclear  from  Searle's  date 
how  the  spote  on  the  TLC  plates  were  Iden- 
tified. If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Identifi- 
cation was  based  solely  on  the  comparison 


of  Rf  values,  the  Identifications  can  only  be 
called  tentetive.  Confirmation  of  the  identi- 
fications by  spectroscopic  methods  should 
have  been  undertaken.  The  failure  to  con- 
firm these  identifications  undermines  many 
of  the  major  assimiptions  made  by  Searle 
throughout  its  analytical  studies. 

Collectively,  the  extensive  deficiencies  in 
the  stebility  studies  conducted  by  Searle  to 
demonstrate  that  AFM  and  Ito  degradation 
products  are  safe  in  soft  drinks  intended  to 
be  sold  in  the  United  Stetes,  render  those 
studies  inadequate  and  unreliable.  It  Is  not 
possible  on  the  basis  of  these  studies  to  con- 
clude that  the  petitioner  has  demonstrated 
that,  notwithstanding  Ite  Inherent  InstebU- 
Ity,  APM  is  safe  for  use  In  soft  drinks.  The 
faUure  of  proof  by  Searle  Is  even  more  evi- 
dent, as  Is  shown  In  the  following  section  of 
these  objections,  when  one  considers  the 
extent  to  which  the  decomposition  producte 
of  AFM  in  soft  drinks  are  not  known  or 
Identified.  ,     „  ,. 

(c)  AFM  Decomposes  Extensively  in  Soft 
Drinks  Under  Moderate  Conditions,  But 
Searle's  Date  Pail  to  Identify  Adequately 
the  Decomposition  Producte. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiple  and  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  stebility  studies  conduct- 
ed on  APM  in  soft  drinks,  one  conclusion 
does  emerge:  under  moderate  conditions,  ex- 
tensive decomposition  of  AFM  may  occai  in 
soft  drinks.  Moreover,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  decomposition  producte  are  not 
known.  AFM  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
shown  to  be  safe  for  use  in  soft  drinks  when 
the  resulte  of  ite  known  decomposition  phe- 
nomenon—marked breakdown  In  liquid  bev- 
erages—are not  well  identified. 

Por  example,  In  the  Searle  studies,  a  cola 
beverage  was  kept  at  30'C  (86T)  for  40 
weeks,  (cite)  In  analyses  conducted  at  that 
time,  only  fifty  (50)  percent  (weight  basis) 
of  the  original  starting  material  was  found.' 
Even  if  one  accepte  one  of  Searle's  main  as- 
sumptions about  AFM  decomposition  in  soft 
drinks— that  is,  that  aspartlc  acid  (AA)  is 
formed  in  amounte  equal  to  the  PHE  and 
PM  (mole  basis)  and  that  methanol  is 
formed  in  amounte  equal  to  the  DKP.  AP 
and  PHE  (mole  basis)  (cite)— the  percent  re- 
covery of  the  original  material  is  only  In- 
creased to  sixty-four  (64)  percent.'  Thus, 
even  when  viewed  most  favorably,  the  anal- 
yses fail  to  account  for  over  one-third  of  the 
original  material.  ^,,,^ 

This  startling  deficiency  in  the  stebility 
studies  Is  further  demonstrated  by  this 
teble,  also  drawn  from  Searle  data  of  bever- 
ages stored  at  30*C  (86*P).  which  Ulustrates 
the  material  balances  obtained: ' 
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may  be  occurring  (possibly  with  the  flavor 
componente  in  the  beverages):  additional, 
but  unidentified  decomposition  producte 
may  exist  (as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Fm 
and  bete- AFM);  or  the  Inaccuracy  and  Inad- 
equacies of  the  analytical  methods  may  ac- 
count for  the  gaps  in  the  date.  No  explana- 
tion for  the  discrepencles  in  material  bal- 
ances—that Is,  for  the  high  percentage  of 
unknown  material— can,  however,  be  sup- 
ported on  the  basis  of  the  date  submitted  by 
Searle.  The  significance  of  the  unknown  de- 
composition producte  simply  cannot  be  de- 
termined In  the  absence  of  complete,  careful 
and  reliable  analyses— analyses  which  are 
not  currently  available  because  the  petition- 
er failed  to  conduct  or  submit  them.' 

2.  Searle  Has  Not  C^^aracterlzed  The  De- 
composition Producte  of  AFM  in  Soft 
Drinks  Under  Temperature  Conditions  To 
Which  The  Beverages  Are  Likely  To  Be  Ex- 
pcMed  In  the  United  Stetes. 

A  suiteble  assessment  of  the  stebility  of 
AFM  In  soft  drinks  can  be  conducted.  Such 
an  assessment  would  necessarily  involve  the 
use  of  sample  beverages  In  a  variety  of  fla- 
vors and  varying  pH,  and,  most  impwrtantly. 
Involve  exposure  of  the  beverages  to  tem- 
perature conditions  which  approximate 
those  which  are  reasonably  expected  to 
occur  in  practice  (or  under  conditions  which 
permit  reasonable  projections  to  be  made  to 
actual  conditions).  •  Unless  the  sample 
APM-sweetened  beverages  are  exposed  to 
realistic  temperature  conditions,  the  tem- 
perature-sensitive degradation  characteris- 
tics of  AFM,  and  in  particular  ite  potentially 
significant  decomposition  producte.  cannot 
be  known.  The  date  submitted  by  Searle  are 
not  derived  from  appropriate  test  condi- 
tions. Judgmente  about  the  extent  of  AFM 
InstebUlty  and  ite  degradation  producte  In 
soft  drinks  under  actual  conditions  of  use 
cannot,  therefore,  be  inferred  from  the  lim- 
ited laboratory  data. 

To  assess  APM's  instability  in  soft  drinks. 
Searle  exposed  bottles  of  ready-to-drlnk 
beverages  in  four  flavors  (cola,  root  beer, 
lemon-lime  and  orange)  to  consistent  tem- 
peratures of  55*,  40.  30,  20  and  S'C.'"  Ac- 
cording to  Searle's  petition.  "[IJn  each 
flavor  a  loss  of  APM  occurred  with  the  rate 
of  degradation  directly  related  to  the  stor- 
age temperature  for  the  carbonated  bever- 
ages. The  rate  of  APM  loss  from  beverages 
was  pH  dependent."  Moreover.  Searle  noted 
that  "as  the  temperature  increases,  the  rate 
of  degradation  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced." ■ '  Some  of  the  effecte  on  AFM 


The  Inability  to  account  for  as  much  as 
thirty-nine  (39)  percent  of  APM's  decompo- 
sition producte  Is  significant.  With  such  a 
high  unknown  factor,  judgmente  about  the 
safety  of  AFM  in  soft  drinks  cannot  be 
made  confidently.  Possible  explanations  for, 
and  speculation  about,  the  material  balance 
discrepancies  abound:  secondary  reactions 


•This  figure  Is  derived  as  follows  from  Searle 
data;  13  percent  AOM.  21  percent  DKP,  3  percent 
AP,  8  percent  PHE,  and  5  percent  PM. 

•  The  Increase  comes  from  10  percent  AA  and  4 
percent  methanol. 

'  A  raatertaJ  balance  accounts  for  the  quality  of 
the  starting  material,  the  quantity  of  Identified  de- 
composition products  (or  by-product*,  reaction 
products  etc.)  and  the  quantity  of  unknown  materi- 
al. Because  of  the  Inadequacies  In  the  analyses  doc- 
umented In  section  —  above,  the  figures  In  this 
Uble  may  be  Inaccurate.  Nevertheless,  the  discrep- 
ancies In  the  material  balance  raise  the  posslbUlty 
of  significant  unknown  decomposition  products. 


•  A  tempting,  but  unsatisfactory,  resolution  of  the 
material  balance  discrepancy  is  to  assume  that  the 
safety  of  the  decomposition  products  were  deter- 
mined In  the  chronic  studies  In  laboratory  animals 
which  Searle  conducted.  ThU  putative  resolution 
does  not  hold,  however,  because  these  degradation 
producu  would  not  have  undergone  testing,  since 
the  APM  In  the  feeding  regimen  was  In  freshly  pre- 
pared doses. 

•  The  use  of  exaggerated,  but  realistic,  test  condi- 
tions Is  a  routine  facet  of  testing  to  establish  the 
safety  of  food  additives.  Por  example,  pursuant  to 
PDA  guidelines,  extraction  testing  to  detect  and 
quantify  migranU  from  packaging  materials  Is  re- 
quired to  be  conducted  under  temperatures  and  for 
time  periods  which  are  known  to  exceed  actual  con- 
ditions of  use. 

"Similar,  but  equally  limited  studies  were  con- 
ducted using  carbonated  beverage  bases  (syrups). 

' '  In  the  preamble  to  the  regulation  authorizing 
APM  use  In  soft  drinks.  FDA  Itself  acknowledged 
thU  phenomenon:  "At  temperatures  above  30-C 
(88-F)  the  sUbUity  drops  off  markedly."  48  Fed. 
Reg.  at  31377.  As  shown  t>elow,  soft  drinks  are  fre- 
quenUy  exposed  to  temperatures  weU  In  excess  of 
30*C  (8«'F). 
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decntdatlon  In  soft  drinks  are  Illustrated  In 
a  table  in  the  Searle  petiUon.'*  In  that 
table,  for  example,  after  30  weeks  at  30'C 
(M*F).  a  beverace  with  a  pH  between  3.5 
and  3.0.  contained  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  original  amount  of  APM.  For  beveracea 
with  similar  pH.  but  kept  at  40'C  <104'P)  for 
30  weeks,  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  orlci- 
nal  APM  remained.  Less  pronounced  degra- 
dation Is  seen  at  higher  pH  and/or  at  lower 
temperatures. 

Although  these  stability  tests  shown  sig- 
nificant degradation  of  APM  at  consistent 
temperatures  over  relatively  short  time  peri- 
ods, they  shed  virtually  no  light  on  the 
probable  degradation  rate  and  products  for 
soft  drinks  exposed  to  a  variety  of  tempera- 
tures—including temperatures  higher  tlian 
any  used  in  Searle's  studies — during  storage, 
handling,  sale  and  use.  temperatures  which 
are  known  to  occur  and  to  which  soft  drlnlts 
are  known  to  be  exposed.  Without  stability 
studies  conducted  under  such  conditions, 
APM  cannot  be  said  to  be  appropriately 
stable  in  soft  drinks,  nor  can  its  degradation 
products  be  considered  to  be  adequately 
identified  (assuming  that  analytical  tech- 
niques were  used  which  would  yield  com- 
plete and  reliable  results)  nor  can  It  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  shown  to  t>e  safe. 

The  range  of  temperature  conditions  to 
which  soft  drinks  are  exposed  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  southern  United 
States  ■ '  is  Illustrated  by  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Coca-Cola  Company's  Corporate 
Packaging  Department  in  1976  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission.'* That  study  shows  that  during  the 
summer  months,  soft  drinks  are  often  ex- 
posed to  relatively  high  temperatures  for 
certain  time  periods  in  the  course  of  distri- 
bution from  the  twttling  plant  to  the  con- 
sumer. High  temperatures  do,  of  course, 
routinely  occur  in  much  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  southern  regions:  con- 
ditions of  storage  and  distribution  for  soft 
drinks  can  elevate  these  temperatures  sig- 
nificantly. 

In  summary,  the  study  assessed:  (1)  ware- 
house temperatures  in  Marietta,  Oeorgia 
and  WichiU  Palls.  Texas:  (2)  route  truck 
temperatures  in  Wichita  Palls;  (3)  full  sun 
and  outside  ambient  temperatures  in  Wich- 
ita Palls: "  and  (4)  parked  car  temperatures 
in  Atlanta.  Georgia  and  Wichita  Falls.  Each 
of  these  test  environments  Is  known  to 
occur  in  practice  and  the  tests  were  per- 
formed under  actual,  as  opposed  to  labora- 
tory, conditions. 

Several  significant  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  this  study.  First,  in  those  situa- 
tions where  the  bottled  beverage  Is  heated 
only  by  conduction  from  the  surrounding 
air  (sh^ed  location  in  a  warehouse  or  in  an 
automobile  trunk  parked  indoors)  the  ratio 
of  product  temperature  to  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  would  be  0.92  to  0.94. 
In  enclosed  environments  exposed  to  sun- 
light, however,  ratios  much  greater  than 
one  would  be  expected.  For  example,  a  ratio 


"  Sesrle  I^AP  at  14.  Pig.  3. 

' '  High  summer  temperatures  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  southern  states.  During  the  period 
July  10  to  July  24.  1983,  for  example.  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri  experienced  14  consecutive  days  of  tempera- 
tures over  90*P.  and  10  days  of  temperatures  of 
95*P  or  greater.  During  the  same  period.  Louisville, 
Kentucky  experienced  similar  temperatures. 

'*  Study  cite.  A  full  description  of  this  study  is 
contained  In  Appendix . 

'•  PuU  sun  exposure  occurs,  for  example,  when  a 
service  station  runs  a  promotion  in  which  cases  of 
the  beverages  are  staclted  In  front  of  the  station  in 
full  view  of  passing  motorists  and  therefore  often 
in  direct  sunlight. 


of  product  temperature  to  air  temperature 
of  1.45  was  found  for  a  test  car  parked  in 
full  sunlight.  In  other  situations  where  sun- 
light was  a  direct  heating  factor  (e.g.,  open 
air  service  station  promotions  or  open  b*y 
delivery  trucks)  typical  ratios  were  1.10  to 
1.15. 

The  effects  of  these  ratios  on  product 
temperature  are  demonstrated  by  using 
summer  temperatures  for  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
where  the  average  daily  high  in  July  Is  40'C 
(104"F).  During  July  in  Phoenix,  a  soft 
drink  in  full  sunlight  could  reach  a  tempera- 
ture of  49'C  (130'P)  (104*  x  1.15).  The  same 
product  in  a  car  parked  in  full  sunlight 
could  reach  WC  (ISl'F)  (104'F  x  1.46)'»; 
soft  drinks  in  a  warehouse  with  an  ambient 
temperature  of  UO'  could  reach  tempera- 
tures of  3«*C  (lOl'F)  to  39'C  (103*P)  (0.92- 
0.94  X.  IIO-P). 

Overall,  the  study,  considered  together 
with  representative  historical  temperature 

data  (Appendix )  show  that  soft  drinlts 

will  frequently  l>e  exposed  to  temperatures 
of  3rc  (90-F)  to  49*C  ( 120-F).  In  some  cases 
product  temperatures  as  high  as  M'C 
(ISl'F)  (wpwially  in  the  southwestern 
United  States)  can  be  reached. 

The  effects  of  these  high  product  tem- 
peratures on  APM  degradation  and  the  for- 
mation of  degradation  products,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  temperature  variation  ( for  example, 
soft  drinks  displayed  at  a  service  station 
may  reach  temperatures  of  49'C  (120"F)  for 
most  of  the  afternoon,  drop  In  temperature 
overnight,  and  heat  up  again  during  the  fol- 
lowing day)  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
data  submitted  by  Searle  to  the  FDA. 

What  those  data  do  suggest,  however,  is 
that  significant  APM  degradation  at  high 
temperatures  occurs  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  For  example,  in  Searle's  stability 
tests,  an  orange  beverage  held  at  40  'C  (104 
•F)  (average  daily  high  for  Phoenix  during 
July)  for  eight  weeks,  contained  only  fifty 
(50)  percent  of  the  original  amount  of  APM. 
A  cola  beverage  held  under  the  same  condi- 
tions contained  only  forty  (40)  percent  of 
the  original  APM  amount.  And  beverages 
exposed  to  higher  temperatures  degrade 
even  more  rapidly.  And.  of  course.  t>ecause 
of  the  temperature  elevation  ratios,  product 
temperatures  could  easily  be  much  higher 
during  actual  conditions  than  the  sUble 
temperatures  used  in  the  Searle  laboratory 
studies. 

Thus,  it  is  known  that  APM  wUl  degrade 
rapidly  at  high  temperatures.  Including 
temperatures  to  which  soft  drinks  are 
known  to  be  exposed  intermittently  during 
the  summer.  What  is  now  known,  although 
the  PDC  Act  requires  the  proponent  of  use 
to  demonstrate  It.  Is  what  effects  of  degra- 
dation occur  by  virtue  of  exposure  to  these 
temperatures.  More  specifically,  to  demon- 
strate that  APM  Is  safe  for  use  in  soft 
drinks,  the  petitioner  must  reasonably  Iden- 
tify what  degradation  products  are  formed 
under  those  conditions.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  safety  of  the  major  degradation 
products  must  he  determined.  Under  the 
FDC  Act.  the  dau  needed  to  make  that  de- 
termination—reliable and  competent  data- 
must  be  provided  by  the  petitioner. 

Objection  Two:  Searle  has  not  demon- 
strated that  APM  use  in  soft  drinks  will  not 
adulterate  the  beverages  under  Section 
402(a)(3)  of  the  FDC  Act. 


•tnotAKT  or  BASIS  roK  objectiom 


As  discussed  above.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  petitioner  for  Issuance  of  a  regula- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  a  food  additive 
bears  the  burden  of  proving,  through  reli- 
able and  competent  data,  each  element  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  409  of  the 
FDC  Act.  21  use.  i  348.  for  Issuance  of  a 
food  additive  regulation.  "ITie  present  record 
does  not  contain  data  which  demonstrate 
that  the  use  of  APM  in  soft  drinks  will  not 
result  in  the  adulteration  of  the  beverages 
under  section  402(aK3)  of  the  FDC  Act.  21 
U.S.C.  |343(aK3).  which  provides  that  a 
food  is  adulterated  if  It  contains.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  "...  a  decomposed  sutwtance  or  if 
It  is  otherwise  unfit  for  food  "  Indeed,  the 
present  record  strongly  suggests  that  the 
rapid  degradation  of  APM  in  soft  drinks  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  sweetness  may  well 
result,  under  certain  actual  time  and  tem 
perature  conditions,  in  products  which 
would  be  adulterated  under  secUon  402. 
Without  data  which  demonstrate  that  APM- 
sweetened  beverages  will  not  be  adulterated 
under  section  402(aK3).  Searle  has  not  met 
Its  burden  of  proof  under  section 
409<c)<3XB)  of  the  FDC  Act.  21  \3S.C. 
I  348<c><3KB). 

PACTUAL  BASIS  POR  OBJBCTIOII  TWO 

The  marked  and  rapid  decomposition  of 
APM  in  soft  drinks  under  temperatures 
known  to  prevail  is  apparent  from  data  in 
the  present  record  and  discussed  above  in 
these  objections.  Those  data  show  that  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  APM  to  decompose  in 
soft  drinks  sufficiently  rapidly  under  cur- 
rent handling  and  dlstrit>ution  procedures 
to  adversely  affect  product  quality  and 
taste." 

It  is  well-established  under  section 
402(aK3).  that  a  food  which  contains  a  de- 
composed substance  (l.e.,  the  decomposition 
products  of  APM  which.  Searle's  data  show, 
can  readily  exceed  the  quantity  of  APM 
Itself  in  a  short  time)— especially  where  the 
decomposition  has  adversely  affected  prod- 
uct quality  or  made  the  product  un[>alata- 
ble— is  adulterated  and  subject  to  seizure. 
(cites).  It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that 
FDA  would  consider  beverages  which  had 
lost  substantial  sweetness  because  of  APM 
decomposition  and  which  were  therefore 
not  palatable,  to  be  adulterated  under  sec- 
tion 402(aM3).  The  record  Is  devoid,  howev- 
er, of  evidence  which  demonstrate  that 
APM  used  to  sweeten  soft  drinks  will  not. 
under  reasonably  anticipated  conditions  of 
use.  in  fact  cause  the  products  to  be  adulter- 
ated. Without  such  evidence  Searle  has  not 
met  the  burden  imposed  under  section 
409(cX3)(B). 

[This  objection  will  be  expanded.] 

Objection  three:  Searle  has  not  demon- 
strated that  APM  Is  functional  for  use  in 
soft  drinks  under  temperature  conditions 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  United  SUtes. 

StnntAltT  OP  BASIS  POR  OBJBCTIOIf 

In  addition  to  data  intended  to  assess  the 
stability  of  APM  in  soft  drinlu.  Searle's  peti- 
tion for  use  of  APM  in  soft  driniLs  contains 
data  Intended  to  show  that  APM  is  func- 
tional in  the  beverages,  i.e..  that  it  achieves 
and  retains  the  intended  technical  effect 


'•This  temperature  exceeds  by  H'C  (20"F)  the 
highest  temperature  used  in  Searle's  stability  stud- 
ies. In  those  studies,  after  less  than  four  weeks,  bev- 
erages stored  at  SS'C  (131'P)  contained  less  than 
twenty  (20)  percent  of  the  original  amount  of  APM. 
(Searle  PAP  at  ?7) 


■ '  PDA  acknowledges  this  distinct  poaslbUtty  when 
It  states  Its  belief"  that  changes  In  these  proce- 
dures will  avoid  the  problem.  Section  409<c)<3)(Bi 
does  not  contemplate  that  a  "belief"  in  unspecified, 
but  fundamental,  changes  in  industry  practice  are 
adequate  to  assure  that  widespread  use  of  a  food 
additive  will  not  adulterate  the  food 


(sweetening)  under  the  conditions  of  use 
reasonably  anticipated  to  occur.  Searle  has 
not  demonstrated  that  APM  is  functional  in 
soft  drinks  because  its  data  show  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  sweetness  at  temperatures  to 
which  soft  drinks  are  known  to  be  exposed 
and  within  the  range  of  time  periods  be- 
tween bottling  and  projected  consumption. 
The  functionality  of  an  additive  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  been  demonstrated  if  sig- 
nificant loss  of  lU  Intended  technical  effect 
(because  of  temperature  and  pH  dependent 
degradation)  may  occur  under  reasonably 
anticipated  conditions  of  handling,  storage 
and  use. 

PACTUAL  BASIS  POR  OBJBCTIOIf  THREE 

To  evaluate  the  functionality  of  APM. 
Searle  conducted  "sensory  evaluation"  tests 
which  used  consumer  taste  panels  to  assess 
"perceived  sweetness"  (cola.  t)everage8  only) 
and  "overall  liking"  (or  "acceptance")  (all 
flavors)  over  time  periods  up  to  52  weeks 
and  at  three  temperatures:  5*C  (4rF).  20-C 
(M'F)  and  30"C  (WF).  Beverages  sweetened 
with  APM  only  (5,  20  and  30"C)  and  APM 
with  saccharin  (20*C)  were  tested;  beverages 
sweetened  with  sucrose  ( "O  and  sac- 
charin ( 'O  were  used  as  references. 

The  beverages  were  rated  at  different  time 
periods  by  the  panelists." 

Although  no  temperature  used  in  Searle's 
sensory  evaluation  tests  approached  the 
actual    product    temperatures    which    soft 

drinks  will  reach  (see  section  above), 

significant  loss  of  sweetening  and  overall 
liking  occurred  for  beverages  sweetened 
with  APM  only  within  extraordinarily  short 
time  periods.  For  example.  APM-sweetened 
cola  beverages  stored  at  30*C  (86'F)  received 
an  overall  liking  score  of  less  than  20  on  a  0- 
100  scale  after  only  20  weeks  (after  20  weeks 
the  prtxiuct  was  apparently  unpalatable, 
since  Searle  did  not  present  sensory  evalua- 
tion data  beyond  this  time).  For  an  orange 
t>everage,  overall  likeness  after  20  weeks  at 
30'C  (86*F)  approached  5  (on  a  nine  point 
hedonlc  scale),  the  "neither  like  nor  dislike" 
or  mean  mtlng.  Again,  sensory  evaluations 
were  apparently  not  conducted  beyond  20 
weeks. 

Searle's  characterization  of  the  results  of 
the  sensory  evaluation  tests  avoids  the  clear 
implication  of  those  tests:  That  APM  has 
not  been  shown  to  retain  sufficient  sweet- 
ness at  temperatures  which  are  known  to 
occur  for  APM-sweetened  beverages  to 
retain  an  acceptable  "overall  liking"  rating. 
Instead,  Searle  emphasizes  an  interesting, 
but  legally  Irrelevant  finding;  Th&t  APM 
sweetened  beverages  tested  after  holding  at 
relatively  low  temperatures  were  preferred 
to  beverages  sweetened  with  alternative 
sweeteners.  This  characterization  misses  the 
statutory  purpose  for  which  the  studies 
were  undertaken,  that  is.  to  demonstrate 
that  APM  is  a  functional  sweetener  in  soft 
drinks. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that 
Searle's  sensory  evaluation  tests  do  not  ex- 
plore the  effects  on  either  sweetness  or 
overall  likness  of  APM-sweetened  beverages 
exposed,  either  consistently  or  intermittent- 
ly, to  the  higher  temperatures  which  prevail 
in  much  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
effect  on  these  two  measures,  for  example, 
of  product  temperatures  of  100  to  120"  P?  Is 
the  degradation  greatly  accelerated  and  the 
overall  liking  therefore  diminished  in  even 
shorter  time  periods?  Will  APM-sweetened 
beverages  stored  in  warehouses  and  carried 
on  open  route  trucks  or  stored  In  ware- 


houses and  displayed  in  open  air  service  sta- 
tion promotions  in  the  southern  states  be 
acceptable  when  the  consumer  attempts  to 
consume  them  several  weeks  later?  Is  APM 
a  functional  sweetner  for  soft  drinks  if 
APM-sweetened  beverages  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  would,  during  the  summer 
months,  have  to  be  treated  as  If  they  were 
perishable  commodities?  ■* 

[To  be  expanded  with  age  distribution 
data.] 

OJection  No.  Four  O.D.  Searle  and  Com- 
pany Has  Not  Demonstrated  To  A  Reasona- 
ble Certainty  That  The  Use  of  Aspartame 
In  Soft  Drinks.  Without  QuantiUtlve  Limi- 
Ution.  Will  Not  Adversely  Affect  Human 
Health  As  A  Result  Of  The  Changes  Such 
Use  Is  Likely  To  Cause  In  Brain  Chemistry 
And  Function  Under  Certain  Reasonably 
Anticipated  Conditions  Of  Use. 

SUMMARY  OP  BASIS  POR  OBJECTIOM 

In  its  July  8  Federal  Register  notice.  FDA 
acknowleded  receiving  a  comment  express- 
ing concern  about  the  effect  on  plasma  and 
brain  phenylalanine  (PHE)  and  tyrosine 
(TYR)  levels  when  aspartame  is  fed  in  com- 
bination with  a  carbohydrate.  48  Fed.  Reg. 
at  31379.  The  comment  Included  data  dem- 
onstrating that  in  both  rats  and  humans  the 
feeding  of  a  carbohydrate  with  aspartame 
significantly  enhances  aspartame's  positive 
effect  on  the  ratio  of  PHE  and  TYR  to 
other  large  neutral  amino  acids  (LNAA)  in 
the  blood.  The  data  submitted  with  the 
comment  also  demonstrate  that  brain  PHE 
and  TYR  levels  in  the  rat  are  significantly 
Increased  by  the  aspartame/carbohydrate 
combination. 

The  concern  of  the  commenter.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard J.  Wurtman,  Professor  of  Neuroendo- 
crine Regulation  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technlogy.  was  that  increased  brain 
levels  of  PHE  and  TYR  are  likely  to  affect 
the  synthesis  of  certain  neurotransmitters— 
substances  vital  to  the  regulation  of  brain 
function— and  that  changes  In  the  levels  of 
neurotransmitters  could  in  turn  cause  ad- 
verse physiological  effects  (by,  for  example, 
modifying  the  function  of  the  autonomic 
nervous  system)  and/or  behavioral  effects. 

PDA  responded  to  Dr.  Wurtman's  com- 
ments by  stating  that  it  ".  .  .  believes  that 
the  comment's  conclusion  regarding  poten- 
tial phenylalanine  Induced  changes  in  neur- 
otransmitter function  appear  to  be  unwar- 
ranted extrapolations  ,  .  ."  (48  Fed.  Reg.  at 
31379:  emphasis  added)  and  by  concluding 


'•  Fn.  stating  rating  periods. 


■•In  the  preamble  to  the  APM  regulation.  FDA 
dismissed  summarily  the  concern  aliout  the  func- 
Uonality  of  APM  In  soft  drinks  at  temperatures 
above  30"C  (WF):  """The  agency  believes,  however, 
that  storage  at  these  times  and  temperatures  can 
be  avoided  by  attention  to  handling  sod  distribu- 
tion."" (48  Fed.  Reg.  at  31377).  "This  summary  resolu- 
tion of  the  functionality  Issued  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  FDC  Act  for  two  reasons.  First,  It  Is  based  on 
the  agency's  ""belief"  and  not  on  any  objective  evi- 
dence. "The  Act  requires  the  agency  to  resolve  mate- 
rial Issues  based  on  facts,  not  on  beliefs.  Moreover. 
the  facts— actusJ  temperature  conditions  to  which 
the  beverages  are  exposed  and  actual  beverage  tem- 
peratures—suggest that  degradation  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  sweetness  and  overall  liking  (and 
hence  functionality)  may  occur  within  even  shorter 
periods  than  the  agency  appeared  to  find  accepta- 
ble. 

Second,  the  purported  resolution  of  the  function- 
ality Issue  by  attuming  that  significant  loss  of 
sweetness  "can  be  avoided  by  attention  to  handling 
and  distribution"'  Is  an  assumption  unsupported  by 
any  evidence  in  the  present  record  (none  Is  cited  by 
the  agency).  In  all  likelihood,  the  agency's  "resolu- 
tion"" Is  entirely  Impracticable.  To  assume  that  fun- 
damental changes  in  handling  and  distribution  will 
occur  to  avoid  an  acknowledged  functionality  prob- 
lem turns  the  FDC  Act  on  Its  head. 


that  "...  the  data  supplied  with  this  com- 
ment do  not  provide  suppwrt  for  its  hypoth- 
esis that  the  ingestion  of  aspartame  and  car- 
bohydrate will  alter  the  brain  levels  of  neur- 
otransmitters and  thereby  produce  behav- 
ioral modifications. "  48  Fed.  Reg.  at  31380. 
FDA  cited  as  support  for  its  conclusion  sev- 
eral studies  submitted  by  Searle;  FDA  did 
not  discuss,  however,  much  of  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Wurtman  (including  those 
demonstrating  significantly  elevated  brain 
levels  of  PHE  and  TYR).  and  it  apparently 
overlooked  the  significance  of  aspartame's 
demonstrated  blocking  effect  on  glucose-in- 
duced elevation  of  brain  serotonin  levels. 

In  light  of  the  allocation  of  the  burden  of 
pr(x>f  and  the  nature  of  the  safety  standard 
in  food  additive  proceedings  (discussed 
above).  FDA's  handling  of  Dr.  Wurtman's 
concerns  was  unusual.  The  tone  of  the  July 
8  notice  suggested  that  the  burden  was  on 
Dr.  Wurtman  to  demonstrate  that  aspar- 
tame is  harmful  and  that,  absent  affirma- 
tive demonstration  of  harm  (which  obvious- 
ly is  lacking  at  this  point),  aspartame  must 
be  approved.  To  the  contrary,  however,  the 
burden  is  on  Searle  to  prove  to  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  no  harm  to  himian  health 
will  result  from  aspartame.  Thus,  the  ques- 
tion for  FDA  in  evaluating  Dr.  Wurtman's 
concern  is  whether,  in  the  minds  of  compe- 
tent scientists,  the  questions  posed  by  Dr. 
Wurtman  and  his  data  are  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant from  a  safety  standpoint  that  they 
should  be  more  thoroughly  addressed  by 
Searle  in  order  to  provide  the  statutorily  re- 
quired "reasonable  certainty"  that  no  harm 
will  result  from  aspartame's  use. 

We  object  to  the  approval  of  aspartame 
for  unrestricted  use  in  soft  drinks  (which 
could  be  as  high  as  550  mg/liter.  or  higher) 
on  the  groimd  that  Searle  has  not  made  the 
required  showing.  This  objection  is  support- 
ed by  the  following  points,  which  are  dis- 
cussed further  below  and  supported  by  the 
accompanying  affidavits:  (1)  available  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  the  consumption 
of  aspartame/carbohydrate  combinations  by 
rats  in  amounts  comparable  to  those  likely 
to  be  encoimtered  by  humans  under  certain 
reasonable  anticipated  conditions  of  use  ele- 
vates plasma  ratios  of  PHE  and  TYR  signifi- 
cantly and  brain  PHE  and  TYR  levels  by 
factors  of  3.0  and  3.5.  respectively:  (2)  avail- 
able evidence  from  himian  studies  demon- 
strates that  consimiption  of  aspartame /(»r- 
bohydrate  combinations  in  amounts' likely 
to  be  encountered  imder  certain  reasonable 
anticipated  conditions  of  use  elevates 
human  plasma  levels  of  PHE  significantly 
beyond  the  normal  range:  (3)  there  are 
soimd  scientific  reasons  to  believe  that 
human  brain  levels  of  PHE  and  TYR  will  re- 
spond to  aspartame  consumption  in  a 
manner  similar  to  rats:  (4)  there  are  sound 
scientific  reasons  to  believe  that  increased 
brain  levels  of  PHE  and  TYR  could  affect 
the  synthesis  of  neurotransmitters  and  in 
turn  various  physiological  functions  and/or 
behavior:  for  example,  TYR  is  a  known  pre- 
cursor of  the  catecholamine  neurotransmit- 
ters, and  tryostne  levels  have  been  shown  to 
affect  several  bodily  fimctions  controlled  by 
the  autonomic  nervous  system  (including 
regulation  of  blood  pressure):  and  (5)  the 
demonstrated  ability  of  aspartame  to  inhibit 
the  glucose-induced  release  of  serotonlm 
has  the  potential  to  affect  important  sero- 
tonin-mediated l)ehaviors.  such  as  satiety, 
food  choice,  and  sleep. 

Despite  the  potential  effects  of  aspar- 
tame/carbohydrate combinations,  the 
present  record  is  devoid  of  readily  obtain- 
able evidence  that  could  resolve  whether 
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the  effects  »re  In  fact  likely  to  occur.  As  wUl 
be  demonstrated,  the  data  cited  by  PDA  In 
Its  July  8  notice  are  not  sufficient  to  resolve 
the  issue.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  to 
perform  within  approximately  six  months 
studies  In  rats  that  would  resolve  conclusive- 
ly whether  levels  of  aspartame  and  carbohy- 
drate corresponding  to  those  likely  to  be 
consumed  by  humans  would  affect  the  syn- 
thesis of  neurotransmitters  and  in  turn 
cause  detectible  physiological  and  behavior- 
al effects.  It  also  would  be  possible  to  per- 
form additional  short-term  studies  in 
humans  to  determine  whether  aspartame/ 
carbohydrate  combinations  have  observable 
effects  on  physiological  parameters  (such  as 
blood  pressure)  or  behavior. 

For  these  reasons.  Searle  has  not  met  its 
burden  of  demonstrating  to  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  unlimited  use  of  aspar- 
tame, especially  in  combination  with  carbo- 
hydrates, will  not  adversely  affect  human 
health.  The  questions  posed  by  Dr.  Wurt- 
man  are  significant  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  potential  effects  (e.g..  changes  in 
blood  pressure)  and  because  of  aspartame's 
anticipated  widespread  use — use  that  in- 
cludes consumption  by  potentially  vulnera- 
ble sub-groups,  such  as  children,  pregnant 
women,  and  hypertensives.  Dr.  Wurtman's 
concerns  are  shared  by  other  distinguished 
scientists  expert  in  this  field  (affidavits  at- 
tached). It  is  Searle 's  legal  burden  to  submit 
data  sufficient  to  resolve  the  concerns. 

FACTUAL  IlfrORMATIOIt  SUPPORTINC  OBJSCTIOlf 

roun 

1.  FDA  has  underestimated  the  amount  of 
aspartame  that  can  be  consumed  through 
its  use  in  soft  drinks  because  the  agency  has 
focused  on  sulult  users  (assumed  to  average 
60  kilograms  in  weight).  PDA  relied  upon  an 
intake  value  of  34  mg/kg/day  in  assessing 
the  possible  risks  of  aspartame,  describing 
that  level  as  the  ".  .  .  highest  obtained 
from  any  estimate  of  potential  consumption 
and  exceedCing]  the  99th  percentile  con- 
sumption (25  mg/kg)  for  all  age 
groups  ..."  48  Fed.  Reg.  at  31377.  For  a  30 
kg  child,  however,  it  would  not  be  unusual 
for  that  level  to  be  achieved  or.  in  terms  of 
the  effect  on  plasma  PHE  levels,  even  ex- 
ceeded. For  example,  if  a  30  kg  child  con- 
sumed on  a  warm  day  after  exercise  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  a  two-liter  bottle 
of  soft  drink  sweetened  solely  with  aspar- 
tame, that  child  would  be  consuming  ap- 
proximately 700  mg  of  aspartame,  or  ap- 
proximately 23  mg/kg.  This  alone  roughly 
equals  what  FDA  considered  the  99th  per- 
centile consumption  level.  If  during  the  day 
this  child  consumed  other  aspartame-sweet- 
ened  products,  the  exposure  level  could 
quickly  approx'mately  FDA's  so  called 
"loading  dose"  of  34  mg/kg.  48  Fed.  Reg.  at 
31377.  In  addition,  however,  data  derived 
from  rats  and  humans  demonstrate  that 
concurrent  consumption  of  a  modest 
amount  of  carbohydrate  (approximately  3 
grams  per  kg.  or,  for  a  30  kg  child,  perhaps 
several  cookies)  approximately  doubles  the 
effect  of  the  aspartame  on  the  ratio  of 
plasma  PHE  to  other  large  neutral  annino 
acids  (LNAA)  (Wurtman  affidavit).  Thus,  in 
terms  of  effect  on  the  PHE/LNAA  ratio  in 
the  blood,  the  above-described  concurrent 
consumption  of  aspartame  and  a  carbohy- 
drate is  equivalent  to  an  aspartame  dose  of 
as  much  as  50  to  60  mg/kg. 

2.  Aspartame  has  been  tested  in  rats  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  aspartame  and  aspar- 
tame/carbohydrate  combinations  on  the 
plasma  ratios  and  brain  levels  of  various 
amino  acids  (Wurtman  affidavit).  In  rats  fed 
200  mg/kg  aspartame,   the  plasma  PHE/ 


LNAA  ratio  increased  to  0.185  from  0.110  In 
the  controls,  and  the  brain  PHE  level  in- 
creased from  52  n-moles/g  in  the  controls  to 
110  in  the  treated  animals.  When  the  same 
amount  of  aspartame  was  fed  with  3  g/kg 
glucose,  however,  the  plasma  PHE/LNAA 
ratio  Increased  sharply  again  to  0.240,  while 
the  brain  PHE  level  Increased  to  143  n- 
moles/g.  In  addition,  there  was  a  3.5-fold  In- 
crease in  brain  TYR  levels. 

3.  Aspartame  and  aspartame/carbohy- 
drate  combinations  have  also  been  tested  in 
humans  by  Searle  and  Dr.  Wurtman  (cite  to 
Searle  petition  and  Wurtman  affidavit).  An 
aspartame  dose  of  34  mg/kg  significantly 
elevated  the  plasma  PHE/LNAA  ratio,  an 
effect  that  is  almost  doubled  by  the  addition 
of  30  g  of  carbohydrate  (equivalent  to  4  or  5 
cookies). 

4.  It  Ls  not  posssible  to  measure  in  vivo 
human  brain  levels  of  amino  acids  resulting 
from  consumption  of  aspartame  or  subse- 
quent effects  on  neurotransmitter  synthesis. 
There  are  sound  theoretical  reasons,  howev- 
er, for  considering  the  rat  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate model  for  assessing  possible  human  ef- 
fects (Wurtman  affidavit).  Moreover,  there 
is  empirical  evidence  to  support  the  use  of 
the  rat  as  a  model  for  evaluating  possible  ef- 
fects of  aspartame  on  human  brain  chemis- 
try (Wurtman  affidavit). 

5.  There  is  scientific  evidence  suggesting 
that  Increases  in  brain  PHE  and  TYR  levels 
on  the  order  seen  In  the  rat  studies  can 
effect  synthesis  of  neurotransmitters,  which 
themselves  can  effect  important  physiologi- 
cal functions  and  potentially  behavior. 
[Wurtman  affidavit  should  catalogue  this 
evidence.]  Readily  available  tests  could  de- 
termine whether  aspartame  has  such  neuro- 
transmitter effects  in  rats  or  effects  the 
rat's  physiological  functions  or  behavior. 
[Wurtman  affidavit  should  describe  tests.] 

6.  Aspartame  has  been  demonstrated  to 
inhibit  the  carbohydrate-induced-synthesis 
of  the  neurotransmitter  serotonin  (Wurt- 
man affidavit).  Serotonin  blunts  the  sensa- 
tion of  craving  carbohydrates  and  thus  is 
part  of  the  body's  feedback  system  that 
helps  limit  consumption  of  carbohydrate  to 
appropriate  levels.  Its  inhibition  by  aspar- 
tame could  lead  to  the  anomalous  result  of  a 
diet  product  causing  Increased  consimiption 
of  carbohydrates. 

EXHIBT  2 
KXMORANDtnf 

Depaktmkmt  op 
Health  aito  HnitAR  Sbxvicks. 

May  19.  1981. 
To:  The  Commissioner  through  the  Acting 

Deputy  Commissioner. 
From:  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for 

Health  Affairs. 
Subject:  Aspartame. 

Attached  is  an  agenda  for  Thursday's  3:00 
p.m.  meeting  on  aspartame.  We  plan  to 
present  a  scientific  briefing  on  the  safety 
Issues  and,  therefore,  the  staff  scientists  in- 
volved will  be  present  also.  I  have  asked  Joe 
Levitt.  Office  of  General  Counsel,  as  team 
leader,  to  coordinate  the  discussion.  We  also 
need  to  discuss  our  timetable  for  issuance  of 
a  final  decision. 

The  first  and  primary  agenda  item  relates 
to  the  brain  tumor  issue.  This  was  the  point 
on  which  the  Public  Board  of  Inquiry  con- 
cluded that  safety  had  not  been  shown.  A 
first  draft  "final  decision"  or  this  Issue  is  at- 
tached. 

As  mentioned  In  our  last  meeting;  the 
team  is  not  unanimous  in  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  draft  disagrees  with  the  Board 
and  concludes  that  safety  has  been  shown 


on  this  issue.  Those  not  in  agreement,  prtn- 
cip&lly  the  statisticians,  have  prepared  their 
views  separately  (Tabs  A.  B.  and  C)  so  as  to 
give  you  a  balanced  picture.  ■ 

The  major  issue  discussed  at  the  hearing 
was  the  background  rate  for  spontaneous 
brain  tumors  in  the  specific  strain  of  rat 
used  by  Searle.  The  team  is  in  the  general 
agreement  that  the  Board  adopted  too  low  a 
figure.  This  Issue  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
Section  B  of  the  attached  draft. 

The  major  issues  of  disagreement  among 
the  team  members  are  as  follows: 

1.  Power  for  Sensitirnty)  of  the  Studies: 

Searle  has  complied  with  the  old  Bureau 
of  Poods  standard  of  40  animals  per  sex  per 
group,  applicable  in  the  early  1970's  when 
the  studies  were  conducted.  The  current 
standard  is  50  animals,  although  studies 
with  40  per  group  are  considered  "very 
useful"  (Bureau  of  Foods  testimony)  for 
"cyclic  review"  purposes.  Cyclic  review  is 
the  proceaa  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
re-evaluates  substances  on  the  ORAS  list, 
usually  based  on  older  studies.  The  thresh- 
old question,  then.  Is  whether  40  animals 
per  group  are  sufficient  for  the  aspartame 
studies. 

Assuming  that  40  animals  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  in  this  case,  the  team  is  in  agree- 
ment that  If  the  data,  raise  a  suspicion  of 
carcinogenicity,  additional  studies  of  consid- 
erably larger  power  will  be  necessary.  The 
disagreement  here  is  whether  the  data  raise 
that  suspicion. 

The  Board  did  not  need  to  reach  this 
issue,  but  at  one  point  noted  that  one  study 
(E-70)  should  have  Included  more  animals. 
.    2.  Do»e  Response  in  Females,  Study  E-33/ 
34: 

In  the  major  rat  study  (E-33/ 34)  a  statisti- 
cally significant  dose  response  was  found  for 
the  females  using  the  Cox  (P=.04)  and  Bres- 
low  (P=.02)  tests.  Both  take  into  account 
time  of  death  of  the  test  animals,  and  the 
Breslow  test  gives  extra  weight  to  early  oc- 
curring tumors.  However,  the  significance  of 
these  findings  is  heavily  dependent  on  a  me- 
dulloblastoma  found  in  a  high  dose  female 
at  12  weeks,  which  the  Bureau  and  Searle 
argue  was  not  aspartame  related.  By  delet- 
ing the  meduUoblastoma,  the  statistical  re- 
sults change  dramatically  (P=.1S  for  the 
Cox  test  and  P=.13  for  the  Breslow  test). 
The  biological  scientists  agree  with  Searle 
and  the  Bureau  that  this  tumor  may  not 
have  been  caused  by  aspartame,  and.  there- 
fore do  not  consider  these  findings  to  be  of 
biological  significance.  The  statisticians  dis- 
agree. Both  positions  are  detailed  in  the  at- 
tached materials. 

The  Board  also  discussed  dose  response  in 
this  study,  but  In  a  slightly  different  fash- 
Ion. 

3.  Types  of  Statistical  Analyses  Used: 

Searle  used  certain  statistical  tests  to  ana- 
lyze the  data,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foods  dif- 
ferent tests.  Dr.  Dubey  has  applied  addition- 
al tests,  not  employed  by  either  party, 
which  he  believes  give  a  more  appropriate 
interpretation  of  the  data  (see  Tab  B).  For 
example,  one  test  called  the  significant  risk 
analysis  is  especially  important  to  Dr. 
Dubey's  position.  We  will,  therefore,  need  to 
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■  Ax  additional  background  material,  enclosed  is  a 
summary  of  the  legal  and  scientific  framework  for 
approval  of  a  food  additive  petition  (Tab  D).  and 
summaries  of  the  evidence  in  the  Cyclamate  and 
Red  No.  2  decisions,  for  comparison  purposes  (Tab 
E).  The  Board's  Decision,  the  Cyclamate  Decision, 
and  a  historical  chronolgy  on  aspartame  were  at- 
tached to  my  previous  memorandum  dated  April  24. 
1981. 


decide  which  statistical  tesU  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. While  deviating  from  the  tests  used 
by  the  parties  creates  certain  legal  and 
policy  problems,  these  are  not  unresolvable. 
The  Board  did  not  discuss  any  of  thefe  sU- 
tistical  techniques. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Studies: 

The  conduct  of  all  three  rat  studies  has 
been  criticized  by  Dr.  Olney.  Some  of  the 
staff  scientisU  believe  the  studies  were  ade- 
quately conducted,  while  others  tend  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Olney  that  one  or  more  of 
the  studies  was  severely  flawed.  Again,  the 
different  positions  are  documented.' 

I  anticipate  that  discussion  of  these  issues 
will  take  up  most  of  Thursday's  meeting. 

The  second  agenda  item  is  a  status  report 
on  the  other  safety  issues  raised,  involving 
Increased  levels  of  phenylalanine  and  aspar- 
tic  acid  consumption.  In  general,  we  antici- 
pate agreeing  with  the  Board  that  safety 
has  been  shown  on  these  issues,  although 
parts  of  the  Board's  decision  will  need  to  be 
corrected.  Materials  on  these  issues  are  con- 
tained at  Tabs  G  and  H. 

The  final  agenda  item  is  the  sUtus  confer- 
ence scheduled  in  federal  court  on  Wednes- 
day. May  27.  when  the  Agency  will  be  called 
upon  to  project  a  date  when  the  final  aspar- 
tame decision  will  be  made.  We  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  this  timetable  with  you  at 
Thursday's  meeting. 

Allah  B.  DtmcAM 
(For  Stuart  L.  Nightingale.  M.D.). 

AGENDA 

I.  Brain  Timior  Issue: 

A.  General  Overview— Mr.  Levitt. 

B.  Background    Spontaneous    Rate 
Jackson:  Dr.  Cameron. 

C.  Review  of  Aspartame  Studies: 

1.  Power— Dr.  Condon. 

2.  Dose  Response— Study  E-33/34— Dr. 
Condon. 

3.  SUtistical  Analyses— Dr.  Dubey. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Studies— Dr.  Dubey. 

II.  Brain  Damage  Issues: 

A.  Phenylalanine— Dr.  Gryder. 

B.  Aspartic  Acid-Glutamic  Acid— Dr.  Ros- 
loff. 

III.  TlmeUble  for  Final  Decision. 

APPEIfDICES 

TAB  A— Comments  on  Brain  Tumor 
Issue— Dr.  Condon.. 

TAB  B— Comments  on  Brain  Tumor 
Issue— Dr.  Dubey. 

TAB  C— Comments  on  Brain  Tumor 
Issue— Dr.  Park. 

TAB  D— Legal  and  Scientific  Framework. 

TAB  E— Cyclamate  Evidence;  Red  No.  2 
Evidence. 

TAB  F— Mr.  Turner's  Appeal. 

TAB  G— Brain  Damage  (Phenylalamlne). 

TAB  H— Focal  Brain  Lesions  (Aspartic 
Acid). 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  now  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  reminded  that  the  pending 
business  is  the  committee  amendment 
which  must  be  disposed  of  before  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  considered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold.  I  will  get  the 


'  The  Board  refused  to  hear  evidence  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  studies.  For  that  reason.  Mr.  Turner 
has  appealed  for  a  new  hearing.  That  Issue  is  ad- 
dressed in  Tab  F. 


committee    amendment    passed,    and 
then  we  can  take  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  changing  the  term 
of  the  bill  from  3  years  to  2.  There- 
fore. I  move  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conunittee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  484,  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  and  urge  its 
passage  without  fiuther  amendment. 
This  bill  would  extend  for  an  addition- 
al period  of  2  years  the  original  sac- 
charin moratorium  that  was  enacted 
in  1978  and  later  extended. 

This  extension  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices from  restricting  the  sale  or  distri- 
bution of  saccharin  solely  on  the  basis 
of  research  available  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  date  of  the  original  enactment 
of  this  moratorium.  The  original  mor- 
atorium legislation  provided  for  con- 
tinued research  as  to  any  causal  rela- 
tionship between  saccharin  consimip- 
tion  and  human  cancer.  This  bill 
would  maintain  this  requirement  of 
continued  research. 

Dr.  Frank  Yoimg.  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  in 
his  testimony  last  month  before  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee stated  that  a  link  between  saccha- 
rin consimiption  and  human  cancer 
has  not  yet  been  proven,  despite  years 
of  intensive  research.  The  research  to 
date  indicates  that  saccharin,  when 
consumed  in  high  doses,  may  cause 
bladder  cancer  in  rats,  but  not  in  mice. 
Since  there  has  never  been  definitive 
scientific  proof  that  saccharin  causes 
cancer  in  himians.  further  research  ef- 
forts as  outlined  by  officials  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  should 
continue.  In  the  meantime,  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  including  diabetics, 
who  rely  on  saccharin  as  a  sugar  sub- 
stitute should  not  be  deprived  of  its 
availability. 

The  amendment  which  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAim.  will  propose  would  require  the 
manufacturers  of  diet  soft  drinks  to 
include  on  their  label  how  much 
aspartame  each  serving  contains. 
Aspartame,  or  its  commercial  name 
"NutraSweet."  is  a  chemical  combina- 
tion of  two  naturally  occurring  amino 
acids  found  in  foods  that  we  eat  daily. 
In  1980,  the  PDA  approved  aspartame 
for  certain  purposes  after  subjecting  it 


to  years  of  study.  There  has  never 
been  any  evidence  that  aspartame 
causes  cancer.  When  it  was  approved, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA  at  the 
time.  Dr.  Arthur  Hayes,  noted: 

Few  compoimds  have  withstood  such  de- 
tailed testing  and  repeated,  close  scrutiny, 
and  the  process  through  which  aspartame 
has  gone  should  provide  the  public  with  ad- 
ditional confidence  of  its  safety". 

Unfortunately,  aspartame  cannot  be 
used  as  a  sweetener  in  cooking  because 
it  loses  its  sweetness  when  heated. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  complete  sac- 
charin substitute. 

Currently,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  sufficient  statutory 
authority  to  require  the  labeling  sug- 
gested by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio.  If  the  FDA,  based  on  their 
continued  research  and  expertise,  de- 
termines that  such  label  requirements 
are  necessary,  then  Congress  should 
defer  to  the  Agency's  Judgment.  Oth- 
erwise, mandating  the  quantitative  la- 
l>eling  of  a  product  which  has  proven 
to  be  safe  would  be  one  more  unneces- 
sary Federal  burden  placed  on  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  S.  484,  the 
Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

With  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
the  moratorium  on  the  ban  on  saccha- 
rin, which  this  bill  provides,  it  is  clear 
that  this  moratorium  should  be  con- 
tinued. As  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
the  committee  received  at  our  hearing 
on  April  2,  1985.  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
saccharin.  No  clear  verdict  emerges 
from  the  considerable  research  effort 
which  has  been  directed  to  finding  out 
whether  this  sweetener  does  indeed 
cause  cancer  in  humans  when  con- 
sumed in  normal  amoimts. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
health  hazard  from  use  of  saccharin, 
we  also  do  not  want  to  rush  forward  to 
ban  this  product  on  the  basis  of  incon- 
clusive evidence.  We  have  had  enough 
experience  with  hasty  judgments, 
based  on  flimsy  evidence,  about  prod- 
ucts on  which  many  people  depend, 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
extend  this  moratoriimi  until  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  can  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  this  product 
causes  cancer.  In  any  case,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  does  have 
the  authority  to  withdraw  saccharin 
from  the  market  at  any  time  if  re- 
search findings  indicate  conclusively 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  human  health. 
With  respect  to  aspartame  labeling, 
which  is  also  at  issue  here  today,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  premature  to  re- 
quire this  since  the  burden  of  testimo- 
ny at  the  April  2  hearing  was  that 
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upartame  is  safe  at  nonnal  consump- 
tion levels.  Dr.  Lewis  Stegnlck.  an 
expert  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
testified  on  April  2  that: 

In  conclusion,  based  on  our  reaearch,  I 
concur  «ith  the  findlnss  of  the  FDA  and 
regulatory  authorities  around  the  world 
that  aspartame  is  aa/e  at  expected  levels  of 
consumption. 

Therefore,  I  will  support  the  bill  as 
It  was  reported  from  the  committee 
and  will  not  support  the  amendment 
offered  here  today  with  respect  to 
aspartame  labeling. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  considering  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  saccharin,  one  of  the  two 
nonnutritive  sweeteners  on  the  market 
today.  Saccharin  has  undergone  more 
scrutiny  and  scientific  research  than 
any  other  substance  in  the  food 
supply.  Since  1977,  when  the  PDA  pro- 
posed to  ban  saccharin,  the  Congress 
Intervened  on  three  occasions  and  pro- 
vided a  moratorium  on  such  action  by 
the  FDA. 

Saccharin  is  a  sweetener  that  has 
been  used  worldwide  for  more  than  80 
years.  Recently,  many  significant  new 
studies  have  expanded  our  under- 
standing of  the  safety  issues  surround- 
ing saccharin  and  its  appropriate  use 
as  a  food  additive.  Last  year  the  larg- 
est study  ever  conducted  on  saccharin 
was  completed.  The  expert  panel 
which  evaluated  the  scientific  findings 
along  with  other  current  studies  con- 
cluded that  "the  present  exposure  of 
humans  to  saccharin  through  its  use 
as  a  food  additive  presents  an  insignifi- 
cant cancer  risk."  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  many  studies  on  human 
groups  consuming  large  quantities  of 
saccharin,  such  as  diabetics,  have 
never  shown  a  correlation  between 
human  cancer  and  saccharin  consimip- 
tlon.  The  only  problems  to  have  ever 
surfaced  occurred  when  male  rats  were 
force  fed  the  equivalent  of  several 
hundred  cans  of  diet  soda  containing 
saccharin  per  day. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  ab- 
sence of  a  relationship  between  sac- 
charin consumption  and  human 
cancer,  we  must  also  consider  the  tre- 
mendous benefit  that  saccharin  af- 
fords diabetics  and  others  who  for 
health  reasons  should  not  consume 
sugar.  Diabetes  is  the  No.  3  cause  of 
death  by  disease  in  the  United  States 
and  the  No.  1  cause  of  new  cases  of 
blindness  in  adults  over  20.  People 
with  diabetes  are  at  high  risk  from 
heart  disease,  stroke,  kidney  failure, 
and  severe  nerve  damage. 

Unlike  previous  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  saccharin  situation, 
we  have  a  new  sweetener  on  the 
market  now.  named  aspartame.  Con- 
sumer acceptance  of  this  product  In 
diet  beverages  and  table  top  sweetener 
use  has  been  rapid.  Aspartame,  howev- 
er, is  not  a  substitute  for  saccharin  as 
it  cannot  be  used  in  cooking,  or 
baking,   or  in   heat   processed   foods. 


Also,  saccharin  is  the  only  approved 
low-calorie  sweetener  for  many  cos- 
metic and  pharmaceutical  products. 

Americans  should  have  a  variety  of 
sweeteners  available  to  them.  The 
Congress  needs  to  extend  the  morato- 
rium on  saccharin  and  proceed  with  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  food 
safety,  labeling,  and  all  other  scientific 
aspects  of  the  American  food  supply.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  me  In  voting  for 
this  legislation  which  would  extend 
the  moratorivim  on  saccharin. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  484.  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act.  and  I  plan  to 
vote  for  its  passage  today.  I  also  plan 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Metzekbaum,  regarding 
quantitative  labeling  of  aspartame. 
Since  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
consumer's  right  to  luiow  about  the 
products  they  are  consuming  and  an 
original  cosponsor,  with  Senator  Mrrz- 
KHBAtm  of  the  Dietary  Information 
Act  of  1985,  I  want  to  explain  my  rea- 
soning for  voting  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  quanti- 
tative labeling  of  products  and  addi- 
tives is  extremely  useful  to  consumers 
with  certain  dietary  restrictions.  In 
the  case  of  sodlimi  and  fat  content, 
the  correct  labeling  of  products  may 
make  a  major  difference  in  the  health 
of  an  individual  who  suffers  from  high 
blood  pressure  or  a  heart  condition. 
But  this  quantitative  labeling  is  useful 
because  countless  studies  and  reports 
have  dociunented  the  link  between 
sodlimi  and  fat  intake  and  certain  car- 
diovascular conditions.  Quantitative 
labeling  of  aspartame  or  NutraSweet 
would  not  be  useful  because  so  far, 
there  has  been  no  medical  or  scientific 
studies  demonstrating  a  health  risk  as- 
sociated with  consumption  of  aspar- 
tame in  any  quantity.  Therefore,  what 
difference  wlU  it  make  to  a  health  con- 
scious consumer  whether  there  is  50 
milligrams  of  NutraSweet  or  500  milli- 
grams of  NutraSweet  In  the  product? 

I  realize  that  some  scientists  and  or- 
ganizations have  expressed  concern 
about  the  validity  of  the  testing  proce- 
dures used  to  gain  FDA  approval  of 
aspartame.  While  I  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  presented  enough  evidence 
to  Justify  removing  the  product  from 
the  market  pending  these  tests.  I  do 
agree  that  the  concerns  that  they 
have  raised  regarding  the  long-term 
effects  on  the  health  of  chUdren  Justi- 
fies requiring  additional  tests  to  be 
done  on  this  product.  The  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee report  accompanlng  S.  484  directs 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
carry  out  further  testing  of  that  prod- 
uct. If  the  additional  testing  of  aspar- 
tame Indicates  a  health  risk  associated 
with  consumption  of  aspartame  in  cer- 
tain quantities,  then  my  views  regard- 
ing quantitative  labeling  of  aspartame 


would  change.  But  until  medical  and 
scientific  evidence  indicates  such  a 
health  risk,  then  I  believe  quantitative 
labeling  of  aspartame  would  be  of 
little  of  no  value  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  S.  484.  introduced 
by  my  good  friend,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Conunittee.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  his  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  moratorium  on  the  ban  of 
saccharin. 

As  we  all  are  aware.  Americans  have 
come  to  rely  on  low-calorie  sweeteners 
to  control  their  diets.  Of  the  nearly  70 
million  people  who  use  sugar  substi- 
tutes, about  50  million  depend  on  sac- 
charin. We  should  not  delay  or  impede 
the  access  of  saccharin  to  these 
people,  a  good  portion  of  whom  are  di- 
abetic. 

The  main  reasons  for  this  extension 
are  simple.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  use  of  saccharin  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  Nation's  health.  Saccha- 
rin is  one  of  the  most  tested  food  sub- 
stances. Because  of  its  80  years  of  use 
without  being  linked  to  cancer,  it  has 
passed  the  all  important  test  of  time. 
Twenty  human  studies  on  saccharin 
support  its  safety.  In  fact,  the  absence 
of  saccharin  would  be  harmful  to  mil- 
lions who  must  avoid  sugar  to  avoid 
medical  problems  associated  with 
being  diabetic  or  overweight.  Test 
after  test  has  shown  that  saccharin 
does  not  cause  cancer  In  animals  other 
than  rats  or  at  sites  other  than  the 
bladder.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  study 
which  shows  an  association  between 
saccharin  intake  and  bladder  cancer  In 
humans.  One  study  indicated  that  sac- 
charin caused  bladder  tumors  in  rats 
when  applied  in  3  percent  doses.  This 
would  equal  750  cans  of  diet  soda  con- 
sujned  on  a  dally  bases  for  a  human 
lifetime. 

Another  important  reason  to  keep 
saccharin  on  the  market  is  lack  of  an- 
other complete  sugar  substitute.  Al- 
though aspartame  Is  used  as  the  sugar 
substitute,  its  use  is  not  as  universal  as 
saccharin's.  Unlike  saccharin,  aspar- 
tame cannot  be  used  In  most  cooking 
or  baking  because  of  sweetener  loss.  A 
gradual  sweetening  loss  also  occurs 
when  aspartame  is  used  in  liquids.  Al- 
though the  FDA  supports  its  use, 
many  scientists  continue  to  fear  the 
health  effects  of  aspartaime. 

Cyclamates.  which  are  being  recon- 
sidered to  be  let  back  on  the  market, 
are  not  a  complete  sugar  substitute 
either.  Its  sweetner  intensity  is  too 
low.  and  for  many  instances  would  re- 
quire its  use  in  combination  with  other 
substitute  sweeteners.  Also,  its  effects 
are  still  suspect.  Some  experts  fear 
that  it  may  cause  chromosome  break- 
age and  could  cause  testicle  atrophy. 
Even  if  the  ban  on  cyclamates  was  re- 


versed, the  product  could  not  be  avail- 
able imtll  late  this  year  at  the  earliest. 

The  ideal  low-calorie  sweetener 
which  could  meet  the  growing  con- 
sumer demand  for  a  greater  variety  of 
reduced  calorie  products  does  not 
exist.  Neither  saccharin,  aspartame, 
nor  any  other  sweetener  is  perfect  on 
all  accounts.  The  answer  for  meeting 
this  demand  seems  to  be  a  multiplicity 
of  sweeteners,  each  allowed  to  find  its 
most  effective  role  in  the  marketplace. 
The  net  result  of  a  variety  of  sweeten- 
ers will  be  better-tasting  products  that 
have  adequate  shelf  life,  extended 
safety  margins,  lower  production  costs 
for  industry,  and  more  product  choices 
for  the  consumer. 

Because  of  the  use  of  other  sweeten- 
ers is  limited.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
continue  to  allow  saccharin  on  the 
market.  Saccharin  is  the  least  expen- 
sive sugar  substitute  available.  It  is  im- 
portant to  millions  of  people  depend- 
ent on  saccharin  that  Its  availability 
not  be  disrupted. 

The  public  outcry  in  1977  when  the 
FDA  first  decided  to  baui  saccharin 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  use  of 
saccharin  was  important  to  the  public 
in  1977  and  it  continues  to  be  impor- 
tant today. 

The  current  moratorium  ended  last 
month.  I  support  the  continuation  of 
studies  on  saccharin,  but  we  must  let 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  depend 
on  saccharin  for  their  restricted  diets 
know  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  use  saccharin  until  at  least 
May  of  1987  or  until  another  all  pur- 
pose sugar  substitute  is  found.  I  sup- 
port passage  of  S.  484. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  60 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  any  soft  drink 
which  contains  aspartame  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  misbranded  unless  the  label  or 
labeling  of  such  product  states  the  total 
number  of  milligrams  of  aspartame  con- 
tained in  such  serving  of  such  soft  drink) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbacm]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
60. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng: 

See.  2.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(q)  If  it  is  a  soft  drink  which  contains 
aspartame,  unless  its  label  or  labeling  states 
the  total  number  of  milligrams  of  aspar- 
tame contained  in  each  serving  of  such  soft 
drink.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  403(q)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 


amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall  take  effect  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleague 
from  Utah,  in  case  he  missed  it  earlier, 
at  one  point  we  talked  about  there 
being  a  6-month  lag  period  for  the  soft 
drink  companies  to  comply.  We  made 
that  18  months  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  baUmce 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  several  reasons.  First, 
this  bill  addresses  saccharin.  It  is  one 
sentence  long  and  in  its  present  form 
it  is  uncontroversial.  If  it  passes  the 
Senate  "as  is."  it  will  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately in  the  House,  where  favor- 
able consideration  is  expected.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  House  leadership  has 
indicated  to  me.  If  it  is  amended  to  In- 
clude aspartame  labeling,  the  House 
leadership  has  informed  us  it  wiU  be 
derailed  over  there. 

Now,  I  heard  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  I  was  interested  In 
his  comments  on  that  point.  But,  be 
that  as  It  may,  I  still  would  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Second,  this  issue,  which  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  us  believe  Is  so  simple, 
is  actually  complex  and  imcertain. 

As  an  example.  In  his  "Dear  Col- 
league" addressed  to  this  amendment, 
the  Senator  states  that  laljeling  is  ad- 
vised, among  other  reasons,  t>ecause  "a 
four-year-old  weighing  30  pounds 
would  hit  that  limit  (the  acceptable 
daily  intake  of  aspartame)  at  three 
cans  of  diet  soda."  Yet  FDA  has  fur- 
nished us  with  actual  consumption 
data  showing  that  a  2-  to  5-year-old 
chUd  at  the  99th  percentUe  of  aspar- 
tame consiunptlon  Ingested  scarcely 
one-third  of  the  acceptable  daily 
intake,  for  the  period  July-September 
of  1984.  Now  I  am  not  sure  what  these 
different  statements  Imply,  if  indeed 
both  are  correct,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  are  not  well  equipped  to  resolve 
them  In  this  bill. 

And  this  is  my  point:  We  have  set  up 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  a  careful  set  of  procedures  for  the 
examination  and  resolution  of  these 
sorts  of  issues,  for  obtaining  public 
comment,  for  obtaining  outside  scien- 
tific review,  for  the  conduct  of  surveys 
and  the  weighing  of  implications.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  the 
authority  to  require  quantitative 
aspartame  labeling  right  now.  But  it 
has  never  been  petitioned  to  do  so. 

At  FDA  is  where  this  issue  should  be 
resolved,  not  in  this  bill.  FDA  is  the 
body  that  can  reasonably  determine 
whether  there  is  an  actual,  as  opposed 
to  a  speculative,  need  for  quantity 
data.  PDA  is  the  body  that  can  deter- 
mine what  usage  patterns  are.  what 
the  acceptable  daily  Intake  is,  how  it 
should  be  disclosed,  and  so  forth.  And 


I  note  here  that  the  Senator  rightly 
observes.  "It  will  take  some  time  to 
figure  out,"  how  to  effectively  put  the 
ADI  data  on  the  can,  if  at  all.  He  is 
not  proposing  that  now,  but  what  good 
does  it  do  the  consumer  to  know  how 
much  is  in  the  can  unless  he  knows 
what  standard  to  measure  it  against? 

No,  we  make  a  real  mistake  If  we 
preempt  PDA's  consideration  of  the 
issue  by  adopting  this  amendment. 
And  FDA  has  testified  it  would  seri- 
ously and  promptly  address  any  re- 
quest for  quantitative  labeling.  That  is 
the  process  we  have  set  up  and  we 
should  follow  it.  The  hearing  record  is 
absolutely  empty  of  any  evidence  of  a 
substantiated  public  health  crisis  that 
would  compel  us  to  disregard  the  ad- 
ministrative process. 

Finally,  I  would  briefly  like  to  make 
three  other  points  which  we  dwell  on 
at  more  length  In  the  committee 
report: 

First,  because  99th  percentUe  usage 
levels  of  aspartame  remain  well  below 
the  ADI,  consumers  do  not  need  to 
monitor  precisely  their  levels  of  the 
sweetner.  For  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  a  particular  in- 
terest, such  as  researchers,  content  in- 
formation is  freely  available  from  the 
manufacturers. 

Second,  the  hypothesis  that  persons 
in  the  general  population  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  yet  imldentlf  led  sensitivity  to 
aspartame  is  so  far  unsupported  by 
any  published  scientific  data.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  studied 
some  600  consumer  complaints  In 
which  aspartame  was  a  potential 
factor,  attempting  to  find  some  pat- 
tern. The  conclusion:  "We  found,  in 
svimmary,  that  no  scientific  constella- 
tion of  symptoms  clearly  related  to 
aspartame  consumption  was  clearly 
identified." 

While  the  committee  report  directs 
FDA  to  see  that  followup  studies  are 
done  to  try  to  determine  if  an  un- 
known seMltlvlty  exists,  it  remains 
only  an  unverified  possibility  and  does 
not  justify  an  act  of  Congress  at  this 
time. 

Third,  the  hypothesis  that  aspar- 
tame may  alter  brain  chemistry  in 
such  a  way  as  to  alter  mood,  cause 
headaches,  et  cetera,  has  been  consid- 
ered by  FDA  and  numerous  foreign 
agencies  which  have  approved  aspar- 
tame, and  has  not  been  confirmed  in 
studies  completed  to  date.  Fiirther 
studies  are  to  begin  soon,  but  the  hy- 
pothesis is  still  speculative  at  this 
point  and  does  not  give  us  any  reason 
to  preempt  FDA  on  the  labeling  issue. 
Finally,  let  us  recognize  that  this  is 
not  a  label  or  no  label  question.  Soft 
drink  cans  are  currently  required  to 
declare  in  their  labeling  that  they  con- 
tain aspartame.  Thus  those  who 
caimot  metabolize  aspartame's 
conunon  amino  acids,  and  those  who 
desire  not  to  consume  it  for  whatever 
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reason,  are  perfectly  able  to  avoid  it 
completely.  This  is  the  labeling  step 
that  makes  some  sense,  and  we  are  al- 
ready doing  it. 

I  am  as  sympathetic  to  disclosure  of 
important  information  to  the  con- 
sumer as  anyone. 

In  fact.  I  thinli  we  will  hold  hearings 
on  labeling  in  general,  not  on  a  prod- 
uct-by-product basis  but  in  general, 
later  in  the  year.  I  think  that  will 
please  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

But  we  could  literally  wrap  a  can  or 
box  in  a  long  list  of  unpronounceable 
ingredients  and  quantities  which 
would  benefit  no  one. 

It  is  for  exactly  this  reason  that 
FDA  should  be  the  fonmi  where  the 
quantity  issue  is  initially  Judged, 
openly  and  with  the  benefit  of  con- 
tinuing scientific  input. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  three 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  his  remarks. 

First,  the  Common  Cause  charges  of 
irregiUarities  in  the  approval  of  aspar- 
tame have  been  raised  again  today,  as 
they  have  in  several  fora  in  the  past. 
They  have  not  held  up  under  scrutiny. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  the  studies 
supporting  aspartame's  approval  have 
been  examined  and  reexamined.  More 
than  enough  sound,  valid  studies  exist 
to  demonstrate  aspartame's  safety. 
FDA's  approval  procedure  has  also 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  the  agency, 
both  in  briefings  for  my  office  and 
Senator  Mctzenbaum's  and  publicly, 
has  given  good,  credible  reasons  why 
the  decisions  were  made  which  are 
now  being  portrayed  as  unusual  or  im- 
proper. This  substance  has  been  under 
review  for  10  years,  and  at  our  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  no  one  suggested  that 
it  be  taken  off  the  market. 

Further,  the  acceptable  daily  intake 
for  a  substance  is  based  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  studies  in  animals  and  when 
available,  in  humans  as  well.  In  the 
case  of  aspartame,  both  extensive 
animal  testing  and  human  clinical 
studies  were  used  to  calculate  the  ADI. 
The  ADI  is  a  conservative  upper  limit 
on  the  amount  of  a  substance  that  can 
safely  be  consumed  on  a  chronic  or 
lifetime  basis.  It  is  not  imusual  nor 
unsafe  for  a  person  to  consume  more 
than  the  ADI  on  occasion. 

The  ADI  for  aspartame  set  by  FDA 
and  reevaluated  and  reaffirmed  sever- 
al times  is  50  milligrams  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight.  This  ADI  Is  based  on  a 
broad  array  of  data,  including  clinical 
studies  in  which  human  volunteers  re- 
ceived, with  no  ill  effect,  up  to  200 
mg./kg./day  of  aspartame,  which  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  5  pounds 
of  sugar  per  day. 

FDA  estimated  that  if  aspartame  re- 
placed all  the  sugar  and  saccharin  in 
the  diet,  the  99th  percentile  of  pro- 
jected consumption  of  aspartame 
would  be  34  mg./kg./day.  Aspartame  is 


Judged  to  be  safe  because  this  estimate 
of  maximum  daily  intake.  34  mg./kg./ 
day,  is  substantially  below  the  accepta- 
ble daily  intake  of  50  mg./kg./day. 
Indeed,  the  actual  consumption  fig- 
ures themselves  are  even  lower. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments  concerning  this 
draft  National  Soft  Drink  Association 
docimient.  The  Senator  continues  to 
make  a  mountain  out  of  this  molehill. 
The  draft  was  placed  in  context  both 
in  the  hearing  and  in  the  markup  on 
this  bill.  Far  from  being  a  source  of 
suspicion  about  either  the  safety  of 
aspartame  or  the  good  faith  motives  of 
the  association,  it  is  Instead  a  confir- 
mation of  both. 

The  soft  drink  manufacturers  have 
had  experience  with  having  a  sweeten- 
er in  wide  use  pulled  from  the  market, 
with  all  the  fear,  adverse  publicity, 
and  expense  such  an  event  generates, 
the  cyclamate  case  in  the  late  sixties. 

It  was  also  clear  to  them  that  if 
aspartame  were  approved  in  soft 
drinks,  public  demand  would  quickly 
lead  to  its  widespread  use  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Thus,  from  a  basic  concern  for  the 
safety  of  their  customers,  and  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  mistrust  generated  by 
a  later  FDA  mandated  withdrawal,  the 
industry  had  every  reason  to  critically 
scrutinize  this  new  sweetener  and  to 
satisfy  itself  there  were  no  weaknesses 
in  its  record.  This  it  did. 

As  an  important  aid  in  Its  examina- 
tion of  both  the  pros  and  cons  of 
aspartame  licensing  in  soft  drinks,  the 
National  Soft  Drink  Association  com- 
missioned from  an  outside  law  firm  a 
memo  focusing  on  possible  objections 
to  licensing.  This  memo,  because  of 
the  shortness  of  time  allowed  for  com- 
ment on  the  licensing,  was  cast  as  a 
formal  objection  on  the  part  of  NSDA. 

The  association  consciously  investi- 
gated each  of  the  points  in  the  docu- 
ment and  satisfied  Itself  that  FDA  and 
Searle  had  good  and  valid  answers  to 
them  before  supporting  the  licensing 
of  aspartame. 

The  NSDA  Board  of  Directors  never 
adopted  these  positions  and  the  docu- 
ment was  never  filed.  It  remained 
simply  an  aid  to  discussion  and  analy- 
sis. 

It's  no  different  from  memos  which 
any  of  our  staffs  might  submit  to  us  as 
an  option,  options  we  find  without 
merit  and  do  not  act  on.  Saying  this 
draft  document  shows  NSDA's  secret 
intent  is  like  obtaining  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  rejected  internal  Senate  staff 
memos  and  claiming  it  represents  the 
Members'  real  thoughts  on  the  issue. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  clear 
Just  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in 
this  amendment.  We  are  asked  to  re- 
quire the  labeling  of  the  quantity  of 
aspartame  present— and  only  aspar- 
tame—because  it  might  cause  side  ef- 
fects through  some  as-yet-unknown 
and  unidentified  sensitivity.   Let  me 


quote  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wurtman, 
the  originator  of  this  suggestion,  to 
demonstrate  how  speculative  It  Is: 

If  aspartame  does  produce  side-effects  In- 
volving tlie  brain,  and  Lf  these  side-effects 
result  from  the  sweetner's  phenylalanine 
content,  then  their  production  almost  cer- 
tainly requires  that  large  amounts  of  aspar- 
tame—probably  several  grams— be  con- 
sumed. 

Thus  it  is  claimed  that  consimiers 
would  need  to  know  how  much  their 
intake  is  on  a  can-by-can  basis. 

Dr.  Wurtman  elsewhere  in  his  testi- 
mony forthrightly  admits  that  there  is 
"an  absence  of  positive  evidence  that 
aspartame  produces  deleterious  ef- 
fects." Thus  what  we  have  here  is  one 
"if"  stacked  on  another  "if".  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  line: 

If  we  had  some  ham.  we  could  have  some 
ham  and  eggs.  If  we  had  some  eggs. 

If  we  are  going  to  let  this  kind  of 
compounded  speculation  stampede  us 
into  requiring  quantitative  aspartame 
labeling,  where  will  we  stop?  This  type 
of  reasoning  would  as  well  Justify  us  in 
requiring  quantitative  labeling  of 
every  possible  Ingredient  because  it 
might— you  never  can  tell— produce  a 
side  effect  in  someone.  I  really  do  not 
think  this  approach  serves  the  con- 
sumer well  or  reflects  well  upon  our 
own  deliberative  abilities.  It  may  be 
that  FDA.  after  obtaining  and  review- 
ing the  data  it  feels  relevant,  taking 
public  comments,  and  weighing  the 
matter  under  the  laws  as  they  exist, 
would  require  quantitative  labeling  of 
aspartame.  Fine  and  good. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  they  may 
not  require  labeling  of  aspartame.  If 
they  do  not.  it  will  be  for  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons.  Thus  far.  they  have 
not.  But  it  is  FDA  that  ought  to  be  pe- 
titioned on  issues  like  this,  not  Con- 
gress. 

For  these  reasons  I  mu£t  oppose  this 
amendment  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  it  as  well. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  Senator 
MrrzxNBAUM's  amendment  to  S.  484. 
That  amendment  would  require  quan- 
titative labeling  of  aspartame,  or 
NutraSweet,  on  soft  drink  containers. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  quantitative  la- 
beling in  principle.  But  because  this  is 
an  extremely  complex  and  controver- 
sial issue.  I  believe  it  deserves  a  more 
complete  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources before  it  is  brought  before  the 
full  Senate  for  a  vote.  I  aun  also  con- 
cerned that  this  amendment  may  Jeop- 
cu'dize  the  passage  of  the  saccharin 
legislation  which  is  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Serious  questions  about  the  safety  of 
aspartame  use  remain  unanswered.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
FDA's  Initial  testing  of  aspartame  was 


Inadequate:  in  1980  an  inhouse  Scien- 
tific Board  of  Inquiry  at  the  FDA 
issued  a  split  decision  on  the  question 
of  aspartame  approval. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
[CDCl  in  Atlanta  has  been  conducting 
a  study  of  consumer  complaints  associ- 
ated with  the  consumption  of  aspar- 
tame. The  CDC  concluded  that  the 
consumer  complaints  did  not  provide 
enough  cause  for  removing  Nutra- 
Sweet  from  the  market,  but  they  did 
suggest  further  studies.  I  support  this 
recommendation. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  unlimited 
use  of  aspartame  nuiy  be  harmful  to 
certain  people  under  specific  condi- 
tions. For  that  reason,  I  urge  Senator 
Hatch  to  schedule  additional  hearings 
in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  on  the  issue  of 
quantitative  labeling  of  NutraSweet 
for  soft  drinks.  I  also  encourage  the 
FDA  to  continue  to  test  this  additive 
to  determine  whether  individuals  are 
likely  to  experience  side  effects  from 
NutraSweet. 

I  look  forward  to  the  results  of  addi- 
tional examination  of  this  Issue  by  the 
Congress,  the  FDA  and  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  FDA  to 
administratively  require  quantitative 
labeling  of  aspartame  and  this  amend- 
ment will  establish  an  important 
precedent  without  adequate  purpose,  I 
will  vote  against  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Is  the  better  forum  to  first  consider 
whether  quantitative  labeling  is  neces- 
sary after  hearings  and  public  com- 
ment. Furthermore,  unless  American 
consumers  know  what  the  "acceptable 
dally  Intake  [ADI]  of  aspartame  is, 
quantitative  labeling  is  not  widely 
useful. 

While  I  am  voting  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Metzenbauii  for  the  above-mentioned 
reasons.  I  am  open  to  considering 
some  action  similar  to  this  in  the 
future,  particularly  if  the  administra- 
tive process  becomes  bogged  down  or  if 
such  process  shows  that  action  such  as 
this  is  needed.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen minutes,  20  seconds  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  not  saying,  "Do  not  use 
aspartame." 

I  am  saying  I  do  not  know  enough  to 
make  that  kind  of  an  assertion. 


I  do  know  enough  to  know  that  seri- 
ous questions  have  been  raised  regard- 
ing this  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

nil.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
previously,  but  I  have  received  a  letter 
recently  from  a  person  who  is  well 
known  to  me  and  whose  word  Is  impec- 
cable, as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

This  person  told  me  that  she  had 
been  dieting  and  she  had  been  using 
diet  drinks  with  aspartame  in  it. 

She  said  she  found  her  memory  was 
going.  She  seemed  to  be  completely 
losing  her  memory.  When  she  would 
meet  people  whom  she  knew  Intimate- 
ly, she  could  not  recall  what  their 
name  was,  or  even  who  they  were. 

She  could  not  recall  a  good  bit  of 
that  which  was  going  on  about  her  to 
the  extent  that  she  was  afraid  she  was 
losing  her  mind  and  was  going  to  have 
to  go  to  a  mental  Institution.  In  due 
course,  someone  suggested  that  it 
might  be  this  NutraSweet,  so  she 
stopped  using  it  and  her  memory  came 
back  and  her  mind  was  restored. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  story  I  know 
to  be  completely  true.  This  person  en- 
closed some  clippings  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  reported  com- 
plaints from  other  people  having  simi- 
lar types  of  experiences. 

So,  while  I  am  sure  that  story  might 
not  be  typical  of  the  use  of  this  prod- 
uct, it  is  a  true  story  that  I  know 
about.  

Mr.  liCETZENBAUM.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  it  is  not  atypical. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  doctors  report- 
ing similar  developments.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  other  re- 
ports that  have  come  into  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  along  the 
same  line. 

Nobody  has  conclusive  evidence,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  Instances  of  people 
who  have  suffered  loss  of  memory, 
headaches,  dizziness,  and  other  neuro- 
logical symptoms  which  they  feel  are 
related  to  aspartame.  More  studies  are 
necessary.  We  hope  to  see  that  they 
get  done. 

But  on  this  tunendment,  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  openly  that  there  are 
enough  cases  of  this  kind  that  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
are  not  doing  too  much  if  we  Just  say, 
"Tell  the  people  at  least  how  much  is 
in  the  can." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  revelations  about 
smoking  and  cancer  came  only  after 
people  had  been  smoking  a  long  time. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  gained 
the  impression  that  a  young  person 


starting  smoking  had  no  immediate  in- 
dication of  cancer  connected  with  it.  It 
was  only  when  such  a  person  had  been 
smoking  about  20  years  that  he  began 
to  come  down  with  lung  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  various  other  health  prob- 
lems resulting  from  smoking.  No  one 
can  predict  what  this  drug  is  going  to 
do  to  people  over  a  period  of  time. 

There  it  is  out  on  the  maiiLet  and 
people  are  consuming  It  by  the  tons. 
We  know  from  reliable  testimony  of 
people  who  have  used  the  product 
that  there  are  many  situations  where 
people  have  had  their  health  very  ad- 
versely affected. 

As  the  Senator  indicates,  only  the 
good  Lord  knows  what  this  thing  is 
going  to  show  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  may  see  many 
brain  tumors  and  goodness  knows 
what  else  associated  with  the  product. 
I  believe  the  Senator  Is  only  trying  to 
say  that  at  least  we  ought  to  have 
records  to  show  what  these  people  are 
consuming. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  all.  Put 
it  on  the  can.  There  are  a  thousand- 
and-one  other  things  on  the  can.  We 
give  them  18  months  to  modify  the 
can.  I  catmot  see  any  reason  for  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  If  I  were 
coming  In  here  and  proposing  that 
they  not  be  permitted  to  use  it,  I  could 
understand  a  battle  on  that.  I  am  not 
saying  that.  I  am  Just  saying  tell  the 
people  how  much  is  in  the  can.  What 
is  so  terrible  about  that  and  why  so 
much  lobbying  Is  taking  place  against 
It  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  argument.  The  Sena- 
tor has  an  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  FDA  in  1981  placed  a  limita- 
tion of  20  milligrams  of  aspartame  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight.  But  the  con- 
sumption was  Increasing  so  fast  that 
the  FDA  put  It  up  to  50  milligrams. 

I  do  not  know  the  right  answer.  I 
cannot  give  the  answer  to  that.  I  know 
this:  when  they  were  originally  talking 
about  using  aspartame,  they  were  not 
talking  about  using  it  In  soft  drinks: 
they  were  talking  about  using  It  in 
other  products,  not  liquid  products  of 
that  kind.  The  amount  they  were  talk- 
ing about  using  was  a  small  amount.  It 
took  many  people  by  surprise  when  it 
was  learned  that  they  were  going  to 
use  it  in  soft  drinks  and  the  consump- 
tion was  significantly  increased  by  in- 
cluding it  in  soft  drinks. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact 
that  many  people  who  are  on  diets 
find  that  it  is  easier  to  drink  a  soft 
drink- it  satisfies  their  appetite— 
rather  than  eat  food.  And  they  drink 
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diet  drinks.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many,  but  I  have  been  in  the  presence 
of  people  who.  at  one  meal,  have  taken 
three  or  four  cans  of  a  soft  drink,  a 
diet  drink,  and  what  else  they  con- 
sume during  the  day,  I  do  not  luiow. 

I  say  to  my  coUeagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  have  anything  to  lose, 
the  soft  drink  Industry  does  not  have 
anything  to  lose.  But  there  is  a  chance 
that  there  is  very  much  to  be  gained  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  do  so.  but  my  guess  is 
that  the  lobbyists  have  done  their  Job 
and  done  it  well. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  couple  of  quick  questions? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
basically  would  require  labeling  for 
NutraSweet  tuid  aspartame? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect.          

Mr.  NICKLES.  And  it  would  require 
what,  the  number  of  milligrams  per 
can  or  bottle,  whatever? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  does  not  require  the  labeling, 
because  they  are  already  doing  the  la- 
beling. During  my  remarks,  I  indicated 
that  they  not  only  Indicate  that  aspar- 
tame Is  in  the  product,  they  indicate 
who  makes  the  product  and  they  Indi- 
cate if  you  want  to  find  out  informa- 
tion about  it.  you  can  call  a  number.  1- 
800  and  so  on.  and  find  out  the  facts. 
We  called  that  number  and  were 
unable  to  find  the  facts. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  many  mllli- 
gnuns  of  aspartame  are  in.  say.  a  13- 
ounce  can? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  About  180  to 
200, 1  am  informed  by  my  staff. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Has  there  been  any 
concrete  evidence  whatsoever  that  this 
causes  health  hazards  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  to  humans? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  tried  to 
indicate  in  responding  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  there  Is 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  aspartame 
does  indeed  produce  a  health  hazard. 
But  I  am  advised  that  a  Or.  Keith 
Conners  at  Childrens  Hospital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  performed 
studies  which  Indicate  that  aspartame 
had  indeed  affected  a  child  who  was 
under  his  observation.  Prom  the  New 
York  Times.  I  read  this  to  the  Seiu- 
tor. 

Dr.  Conners  ts  worried  about  aspartame's 
effects  on  certain  highly  sensitive  Individ- 
uals. He  has  studied  two  youns  children 
who  suffer  extreme  agitation  following 
doses  of  aspartame  equivalent  to  the 
amount  found  in  a  six-ounce  serving  of 
Kool-Aid  sweetened  with  NutraSweet.  One 
of  the  children  becomes  so  agitated  he  has 
to  be  restrained.  Dr.  Conners  said.  The 
other,  who  Is  sensitive  to  sugar,  becomes 
even  more  aggressive  when  given  aspartame, 
be  said. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  of  the 
six  FDA  scientists  who  were  advising 


the  Commissioner  on  final  approval, 
three  of  those  scientists  believed  that 
aspartame  should  not  be  approved. 

I  have  here  another  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  the  staff  has  Just 
handed  me.  dated  April  24.  1985: 

Other  recent  scientific  evidence  suggests  a 
link  between  the  development  of  nonmalig- 
nant  skin  lesions  and  the  consumption  of 
aspartame.  Research  also  suggests  head- 
aches and  perhaps  even  high  blood  pressure 
can  result  from  combining  aspartame  with 
certain  medications. 

One  study  published  in  the  Annals  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  described  how  a  33-year-old 
woman  who  drank  daily  36  to  44  ounces  of 
an  aspartame-sweetened  diet  drink  devel- 
oped skin  lesions  on  her  thighs.  Controlled 
tests  over  a  period  of  weeks  documented 
that  the  woman's  lesions  disappeared  and 
reappeared  with  the  use  of  aspartame.  T^vo 
other  reports  published  earlier  this  year  In 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry  and  the 
British  Journal  Lancet  document  behavioral 
ctianges  among  aspartame  users. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  cannot 
come  here  and  say  to  my  colleagues. 
"Don't  use  aspartame."  I  can  say  there 
is  enough  evidence  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  concern  about  it.  and  I 
am  positive  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lost  and  an  awful  lot  to  be  gained  by 
indicating  the  amount  of  aspartame 
that  is  contained  in  a  can  or  bottle. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  answering  my  ques- 
tion. 

As  a  consumer  and  as  a  person  who 
drinks  some  of  these  diet  colas,  I 
heard  Senator  Long  mention  that  he 
had  a  friend  who  lost  a  memory.  I 
think  some  people  have  lost  their 
memory  after  drinking  a  variety  of 
things.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
diet  colas  or  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  label- 
ing amendment.  I  aun  concerned  that 
by  saying  it  has  x  number  of  milli- 
grams of  aspartame.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  means  anything  to  hardly 
anybody.  If  there  is  no  conclusive 
proof  that  200.  400,  600.  or  1.000  milli- 
grams of  aspartame  per  day  would  do 
any  damage  whatsoever.  I  do  not  know 
what  good  it  would  do  to  have  that  la- 
beling requirement. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  response. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  this  In- 
stance, an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  position  he  is  taking 
in  proposing  this  amendment  Is  some- 
what perplexing. 

First,  as  many  times  as  the  saccharin 
bill  has  come  up  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  talked  in  this  body  about  the 
need  for  a  new  artificial  sweetener 
that  did  not  have  the  health  problems 
that  had  been  projected  scientifically 
with  respect  to  cyclamate  and  saccha- 
rin. The  potential  of  these  food  addi- 
tives to  cause  cancer  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals Is  well  known  and  documented. 
Obviously,  It  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  those  in  the  population  who  need 


alternatives  to  sugar,  such  as  diabetics 
who  physically  cannot  tolerate  sugar 
as  well  as  individuals  who  must  re- 
strict their  caloric  intake  and  those  for 
whom  the  threat  of  dental  care  sug- 
gests an  alternative  may  be  in  order. 
For  science  to  have  developed  such  an 
alternative  sweetener  would  certainly 
be  welcome  in  this  body  as  well  as  in 
the  public  that  we  all  serve. 

Now,  after  a  chance  discovery  some 
18  years  ago  and  a  period  of  testing 
and  regulatory  scrutiny  that  stretches 
back  over  the  last  17  years,  such  a 
sweetener  Is  available.  While  aspar- 
tame does  not  completely  replace  sac- 
charin in  those  uses  for  which  ex- 
treme heat  over  long  periods  is  re- 
quired, it  provides  a  welcome  alterna- 
tive in  many  sweetening  applications. 
It  would  seem  to  me  more  appropriate 
to  welcome  and  encourage  this  salu- 
tor:>'  development  rather  than,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  attempts  to  do, 
raise  questions  about  aspartame  by 
suggesting  a  need  for  labeling  on  the 
basis  of  extremely  tenuous  or  non- 
existent evidence.  We  will  not  encour- 
age scientists  and  industry  to  act  re- 
sponsively  in  meeting  these  public 
needs  if  we  ourselves  do  not  act  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  second  curious  aspect  of  this 
amendment  is  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  pronounced  lack  of  solid,  scientific 
evidence  in  the  record  for  the  action 
the  Senator  wishes  the  Senate  to  take. 
In  the  recent  hearing  on  the  saccharin 
bill,  a  single  scientist  expressed  a 
theory  for  danger  of  aspartame,  which 
apparently  is  a  distinctly  minority 
view.  The  record  shows  that  another 
scientist  testified  in  disagreement  with 
this  theory  and  in  fact  cited  scientific 
evidence  that  would  prove  the  theory 
incorrect. 

Most  significant,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  both  of  these  scientists  agreed 
that  at  current  levels  of  consumption, 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  public  from 
aspartame.  The  FDA  has  rejected 
these  and  other  allegations  and  has  at 
least  twice  pronounced  aspartame  safe 
and  so  testified  in  the  hearings. 

Despite  this  lack  of  evidence  in  the 
record,  we  are  asked  to  require  by  law 
the  labeling  of  the  amount  of  aspar- 
tame in  soft  drinks.  If  the  Senate  has 
already  thoroughly  reviewed  the  need 
for  labeling  and  required  the  marking 
of  foodstuffs  In  general  for  the  large 
quantity  of  actually  or  potentially 
troublesome  food  additives,  the 
amendment  might  be  understandable. 
However,  the  Senate  should  not  single 
out  a  product  in  this  fashion  for  a  pej- 
orative labeling  requirement  based 
only  on  the  assertion  of  a  single  scien- 
tist's theory  that  It  is  dangerous.  We 
are  being  asked  to  ignore  the  evidence 
of  record  that  aspartame  is  safe  In 
quantities  far  above  the  amounts  that 
will  be  consimied  by  the  public.  We 
are  being  asked  to  ignore  the  experi- 
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ence  in  Caiutda  where  aspartame  has 
been  authorized  as  an  Ingredient  in 
soft  drinks  for  the  last  4  years  and  no 
problems  have  arisen  with  its  use  by 
the  population  there.  We  are  being 
asked  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  FDA 
and  the  similar  agencies  of  40  other 
countries  and  health  organizations 
have  approved  aspartame  after  specifi- 
cally rejecting  the  theories  on  which 
this  amendment  is  based. 

There  is  a  third  difficulty  with  this 
amendment.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  indi- 
cated in  the  course  of  the  markup  of 
the  bill  and  thereafter  a  willingness  to 
conduct  hearing  on  the  labeling  of 
foods.  Presumably  such  a  hearing 
would  Include  testimony  on  a  niunber 
of  food  ingredients  so  that  we  might 
have  in  our  deliberations  the  benefit 
of  a  record  that  places  the  desirability 
of  labeling  aspartame  in  some  reasona- 
ble perspective.  I  further  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
has  a  well  known  interest  in  labeling 
legislation,  does  not  feel  that  this 
amendment  is  desirable  and  is  confi- 
dent that  such  hearing  on  the  broader 
concerns  of  labeling  can  be  held  In 
this  Congress.  Thus,  it  is  peculiar  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  feels  that  we 
should  act  in  haste  now,  particularly 
since  the  Senator  has  indicated  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  toll  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  amendment  for  up- 
wards of  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  do  a  disservice  to  sci- 
ence in  my  Judgment  as  well  as  a  dis- 
service to  a  product  that  has  evidenced 
few  if  any  real  problems  after  15  years 
of  exacting  scrutiny.  We  will  not  en- 
coiu'age  discipline  in  either  science  on 
our  regulatory  agencies  by  legislating 
on  such  an  Incomplete  and  faulty 
record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  time  has  expired,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  if  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  prepared  to 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
ton  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  WncKKR]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoN]  is  absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  STENins]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRAMif ).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  68.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 
YEA8-27 


Burriirk 

Bart 

Meieher 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Metxenbaum 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Uoynlhan 

ChUes 

Kenaedy 

PeU 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Easleton 

Lone 

Sarbanes 

Glenn 

Mat.hlas 

Simon 

HarUn 

NAY8-«8 

Specter 

Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

MlteheU 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Oorton 

Niekles 

Bentaen 

Oranun 

Nunn 

Blden 

Oraadey 

Packwnod 

Hau^h 

Prenler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bow:hv1U 

Becht 

Quayle 

Bradley 

HefUn 

Rlede 

Bumpers 

Heinx 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cohen 

HoUlnss 

Saaaer 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Danfortb 

iDouye 

Stafford 

DeConrtnl 

KsMfhsuin 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kaaten 

Dixon 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Leahy 

Trible 

Domenld 

Levin 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

Z^rana 

Mattlngly 

Wilann 

Ford 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Oam 

McConneU 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Exon 

Wetcker 

East 

Stennls 

So  the  amendment  (No.  60)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  45  minutes  and  16  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Is  there  any  desire  to  have  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  any  more  time,  do  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  more  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  the  bill. 

Mr.  MET2SENBAUM.  Mr.  F»re8ldent, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  indi- 
cated to  some  I  was  not  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  had  indi- 
cated previously  I  was  not  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  will  the  Senate 


be  In  order?  Will  Members  clear  the 
weU? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Bfr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  explain  my  position. 

I  indicated  to  a  number  of  Members 
that  I  was  not  going  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  and  Senator  Hatch  was 
not  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Some  Members  may  have  left. 

I  thereafter  learned  that  a  number 
of  Members  did  indeed  want  to  vote  on 
the  proposal  as  amended. 

So  on  their  behalf,  I  am  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  then  was  told  by  some  Members  on 
the  majority  side  that  they  may  want 
to  vote  tomorrow  on  the  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  prot>ably  be  100 
percent  vote  in  favor. 

If  that  be  the  inclination  of  the  lead- 
ership, the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no 
objection  whatsoever. 

But  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

lILx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
we  know  on  this  side  everyone  is  stiU 
aroimd.  It  would  be  my  hope  we  could 
dispose  of  this  this  evening  if  we  could 
dolt. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcmU  Vote  No.  48  Lee.] 
YEAS-M 


Abdnor 

Oore 

Meleber 

Amistnxw 

Oorton 

Metaenbaum 

Baucui 

Ormmm 

MltcheU 

BenUen 

Oraaley 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Harkln 

Murkowskl 

Blncmman 

Hut 

NIeklea 

Boren 

Batch 

Nunn 

BoKhwItx 

Hatrield 

Packwood 

Bndley 

Hmwklni 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hceht 

Pmler 

BunUck 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Ch&fee 

Helnu 

Rlegle 

ChUca 

HoUings 

RockefeUer 

Cochnn 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cnnston 

Johnston 

DAmAto 

Kassetmum 

Sasser 

Danforth 
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eral  deficit.  And  for  more  than  a  week 
now,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  spent 
the  better  part  of  our  working  days 
either  in  meetings  or  on  the  Senate 
floor,  striving  toward  the  same  goal. 

So  it  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me 
today  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate the  addition  of  a  number,  the 
marking  of  another  year  in  the  life  of 
Senator  Petk  Doicxinci. 

Prrz  might  say  that  he  already  has  a 
surplus  of  years.  But  for  those  of  us 
fortunate  enough  to  work  closely  with 
him,  and  for  me  especially,  as  someone 
who  has  relied  on  Pete's  many  talents 
and  skills,  his  birthday  surplus  could 
not  be  too  big. 

Pete  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  hard  working  Members  of  the 
Senate.  And  I  know,  more  clearly  than 
ever,  Just  how  monumental  his  Job  as 
Budget  Committee  chairman  is. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  his  task, 
however,  Pete  has  always  maintained 
his  sense  of  humor,  and  his  perspec- 
tive on  family  and  friends. 

I  thank  Pete  for  all  his  help  and 
wish  him  health  and  happiness  in  the 
coming  year. 


So  the  bill  (S.  484).  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

8.484 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  (21  n.S.C.  348  nt.)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  Amendment  of  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "During  the  period  ending  May 
1. 1987". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  7  o'clock  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 
SENATOR  PETE  DOMKTflCI 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
middle  of  January  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leadership  has  been  working  dog- 
gedly to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  Fed- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  597.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  II  of  title 
46,  United  SUtes  Code.  "Shipping",  making 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  and  (or 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill.  In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  the  investment  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

At  3:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  each 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  S3.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  198S  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"; 

8.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  13,  198S.  through  May  18. 
1985,  as  "Senior  Center  Week": 

8.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5,  1986,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week": 

8.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week"; 

8 J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  12,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week"; 
and 


8.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
BCay  7,  1985.  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day". 

mSOLLKD  BILL  AMD  JOIITT  RXSOLUTIOH  SIGITBD 

At  5:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resolution: 

8.  597.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  11  of  title 
46.  United  SUtes  Code.  Shipping '.  making 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7.  1985.  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  THrnufoin)]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  investment  of  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  7,  1985,  she  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  Joint  resolution: 

8.  597.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  n  of  title 
46,  United  SUtes  Code.  "Shipping",  and 
making  technical  and  conforming  changes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Bfay  7,  1985,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-1065.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  E>efense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for 
the  authorization  of  certain  construction  at 
Port  Drum,  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1066.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations 
and  Logistics)  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  the  conversion  of  the  commissary 
shelf  stocking  function  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground,  Utah  to  performance  by  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1067.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  cer- 
Uin  program  and  fiscal  improvements  in 
the  program  of  aid  to  feunllles  to  dependent 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  France. 

EC-1068.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
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Intergovernmental  Affairs)  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  text  of  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization  recommendation  con- 
cerning employment  policy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1069.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  SUte  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  situation  In  El 
Salvador,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-1070.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  matching  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1071.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1072.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  Department  of  Justice 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  granting  defector  sUtus  to  certain 
aliens  under  section  212(aK28KIKII)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1073.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  VI  and 
VII  of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act  in  order  to  clarify  certain  of  their  provi- 
sions and  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
Excellence  In  Education  programs  and 
Magnet  School  programs  they  authorize, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1074.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  (Security  Assist- 
ance. Science,  and  Technology)  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  FY  1985  Peacekeeping  Op- 
erations programs  and  the  necessity  for  a 
revision  to  the  allocation  of  funds  allocated 
for  the  Caribbean  Peacekeeping  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC- 1075.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  for  Budget. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  sUtlng  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  United  States  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals for  fiscal  year  1985  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1076.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
revise  and  standardize  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  distribution,  appointment 
and  assignment  of  flag  and  general  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  ToTce.  and  Marine 
Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1077.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  SUtes  of  cerUIn  amounts  result- 
ing from  enforcement  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1078.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC- 1079.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  sections  5315  and 
5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
change  the  position  of  Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  from  Level  V  to  Level  FV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC- 1080.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  SUte,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  May  2.  1985.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1081.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  raise  the  maximum  annual  uniform  al- 
lowance for  uniformed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Law  E^nforcement  Training  Center. 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1082.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  raise  the  authorized  pay  level  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Executive 
Level  rv;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1083.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  U.S..  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
appeal  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals holding  that  the  felony  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1084.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  various  health  service  authorities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1085.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
16th  actuarial  valuation  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1086.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  dollar  threshold  for 
publicizing  procurement  notices  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-1087.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  indicating 
that  the  unit  cost  of  the  MX  Missile  has  in- 
creased by  50  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1088.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law;  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1089.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Highway 
Safety  Improvement  Programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 

EC-1090.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Trans- 
port of  Methanol  by  Pipeline";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtlon. 


EC- 1091.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  I^bor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  expenditure 
and  need  for  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance 
Training  Funds  under  the  Trade  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1092.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  payment  of  un- 
employment claims  to  public  school  cafete- 
ria employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1093.  A  (sommunication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Information  Security  Over- 
sight Office  of  GSA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Govern- 
ment's information  security  program  for 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1094.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  HFA  Executive  Di- 
rector American  Express  Charges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1095.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  GSA  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
A<;t  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1096.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Department  of 
Justice's  1984  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1097  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
the  decision  to  extend  the  time  for  acting 
on  the  appeal  in  Newell  Recycling  Co.,  Inc. 
V.  Norfolk  Southern  Corp..  et  al.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1098.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  a  determination  by 
the  President  to  furnish  up  to  (300.000 
worth  of  military  assistance  to  Haiti;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1099.  A  communication  froc^  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  require  formal  advertising  for  certain  VA 
contracts  If  the  amount  exceeds  $35,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REI»ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

8.  709:  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  BuUd- 
ings  Act  of  1959  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-42). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  14:  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Ashland. 
KY.  as  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal  Build- 
ing and  U.8.  Courthouse". 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  47:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  SUtue  of  Liberty. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER:  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  156:  An  original  resolution  waving 
section  303(a>  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
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Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  conaider- 
aUon  of  &  1029. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
oommlttees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HKLM8.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Peter  C.  Myers,  of  Missouri,  to  be  sn  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with  the 
recommendations  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Bfr.  OOLDWATER.  frmn  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 

listings  on  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  C*)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  In  the  Cowgrkssiow- 
AL  Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESmmO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the 
RacoBS  of  April  29.  1985.  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 
Roumn    MiLTTAKT    NomifATioMS    Which 

Havx    Bsxif    PBfDiifG    WrrR    thx   Sknats 

Amod  SnvicKS  CoMMirm  tks  RxQuimxo 

LXNCTH  or  Ttmk  aitd  to  Which  No  Objsc- 

TiONS  Hati  Bmi  Raiskd— Mat  7,  1985 

*1.  IX.  Oen.  John  B.  Blount.  U.S.  Army, 
(age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list:  and 
MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  P  Healy.  n.S.  Army,  to 
be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref   «235) 

•2.  Lt.  Oen.  Howard  P.  Stone.  U.8.  Army, 
(age  53)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and 
MaJ.  Oen.  Howard  O.  Crowell,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  #236) 

•3.  Col.  Prank  Torres,  Jr..  VA.  Army  Na- 
tlnal  Ouard,  to  be  brigadier  general.  (Ref. 
«237) 

*4.  Lt  Oen.  Charles  O.  Cooper,  \3S. 
Marine  Corps,  (age  57)  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  (Ref.  *238) 

*5.  U.  Oen.  William  R.  Maloney,  n.S. 
Marine  Corps,  (age  55)  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  (Ref.  *239) 

•6.  Lt.  Oen.  Bernard  E.  Trainor.  UJS. 
Marine  Corps,  (age  56),  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  (Ref.  #240) 

•7.  Lt.  Oen.  George  B.  Crist.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  *241) 

*8.  MaJ.  (jen.  Earnest  C.  Cheatham.  Jr., 
n.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
(Ref.  #245) 

*9.  MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  R.  Morgan.  VS. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
(Ref.  #246) 

*10.  MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  J.  Went.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
(Ref.  #247) 


*11.  Brig.  Oen.  Constantlne  Sangalis.  VS. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  major  general.  (Ref. 
«248) 

*12.  Col.  Oeorge  R.  Omrod.  VS.  Bfarlne 
Corps  Reserve,  to  be  brigadier  general.  (Ref. 
#249) 

**13.  In  the  Air  National  Ouard  there  are 
30  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  James  H.  Apple- 
gate.  Jr.).  (Ref.  #250) 

"14.  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  51 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  John  H.  Bamhart).  (Ref.  #251) 

•15.  Vice  Admiral  John  M.  Polndexter, 
UJB.  Navy,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  #256) 

Total  96.      

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

John  F.  W.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Margaret  DeBardeleben  TutwUer,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  and 

Samuel  B.  Sterrett.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  VS.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 15  years  alter  he  takes  office. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LUOAR.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to  be  the 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary and  the  Representative  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Vernon  A.  Walters. 

Post:  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Nominated:  February  8.  1985. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  Janu- 
ary 26.  1985.  1200. 

Republican  Majority  Fund.  January  18, 
1984  $150 

Helms  for  Senate,  March  12,  1984,  $200. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  March 
26,  1984.  $100. 

National  Congressional  Club,  April  19, 
1984.  $75. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  August 
3.  1984,  $100. 

Helms  for  Senate,  September  10,  1984. 
$100. 

Republican  Majority  Fund.  September  7, 
1984.  $100. 

Helms  for  Senate.  November  19,  1984. 
$100. 

Arlington  County  Republican  Committee, 
February  14,  1983.  $25. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  March 
25,  1983.  $250. 

Republican  Majority  Fund.  June  13,  1983. 
$100. 

Arlington  County  Republican  Committee, 
August  2,  1983.  $100. 

Jesse  Helms  for  United  States  Senate. 
August  3.  1983,  $40. 

Helms  for  Senate.  November  2.  1983.  $100. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  March 
3.  1982.  $100. 


McNamara  for  Congress.  May  27.  1982. 
$150. 

Reid  Moore  Congressional  Committee, 
August  29,  1982.  $150. 

National  Right  to  Life— Political  Action 
Committee.  September  37,  1982,  $100. 

McNamara  for  Congress.  October  1,  1982, 
$100. 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Decem- 
ber 7.  1982,  $150. 

Total  contributions  1981-85,  $2310. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Vincent 
and  Sherl  Walters:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Laureen  and 
Franco  Maslnl:  None. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1081.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  make  certain  program  and  fiscal 
Improvements  in  the  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CXXrHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Smnns,    Mr.    Btmrns,    and    Mr. 

Paroa): 

S.   1082.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Arkansas-Mississippi  Great 

River  Bridge  Construction  Compact:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for   hlmseU,   Mr. 

ZoRiRSKT,     Mr.     ExoR,     and     Mr. 

Sasseb): 

S.  1083.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and  income 

protection  to  famUy  farmers  through  the 

management    of    the    supply    of    the    1986 

through   1999  crops  of  certain  agricultural 

commodities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  1084.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  funds  for  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public   Broadcasting,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  titles  5  and  44  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  further  In- 
centives for  small  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
8.  1086.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  of  certain  information 
relating  to  petroleum  products  transported 
on  vessels  to  State  taxing  agencies  request- 
ing such  Information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

S.  1087.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  evasion  of  State 
taxes  on  gasoline:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Triblk): 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  a  certain  percentage 
of  Treasxury  obligations  In  the  form  of  obli- 
gations indexed  for  inflation;  to  the  Cava- 


mlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1089.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  of  stuffed  dolls  and  toy  figures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  East 
and  Mr.  Dehton): 
S.  1090.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1464  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
broadcasting  obscene  language,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
contraceptive  development  and  evaluation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (by  request): 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Mint  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Thurmohd,    Mr.    Bn>Eii.    Mr.    Dolz, 

Mr.    DeCohcihi,    Mr.    Hxplih,    Mr. 

Demtor.  and  Mr.  Specter): 

S.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  to 

restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant  in  the 

case  of  certain  products  for  the  time  of  the 

regulatory    review    period    preventing    the 

marketing   of   the   product   claimed    in   a 

patent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  authorize  printing  of  the 

back  side  of  United  States  paper  money  of 

the  denomination  of  $1  by  a  method  other 

than  the  Intaglio  process:  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
DRKWS,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mi.  Bursick, 
Mr.  Cochrar,  Mr.  Coher,  Hi. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Eagletor,  Mr.  Hkfur, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollirgs,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  JoHRSTOR,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Kaster.  Mr.  Kernest.  Mr. 
L«AHT,  Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr.  Moyrthar, 
Mr.  NuRR,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Statforo, 
Mr.  Sterris,  Mr.  Wilsoh,  and  Mr. 

ZORIRSKY): 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25.  1985,  as  'National  Holsteln  Day": 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
S.  Res.  156.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1029:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QUAYLE.  and  Mr.  Mattirgly): 
S.  Res.  157.  Resolution  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary select  committee  to  study  the  Con- 
gressional budget  process,  including  propos- 
als for  a  two-year  budget  and  other  aspects 
of  the  Congressional  budget  process:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glerr.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Gortor,  Mr.  ,Bert- 
SER.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Mxtzxrbadm,  Mr.  Domerici,  Mr. 
CTrarstor,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRX,  Mr.  Ardrews,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 


Bradley,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Mxlcher, 
Mr.  SiMOR,  Mr.  Dkktor.  Mr.  Johr- 
stor,  Mrs.  Hawkirs,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.     Cochrar,     Mr.     Lugar.     Mr. 
Harkir,  and  Mr.  Sarsares): 
S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  ob- 
serving the  20th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  program 
and  fiscal  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  welpark  amxrdmerts 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  to  amend  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  to  make  several 
program  and  fiscal  improvements  in 
the  Aid  to  Pamilles  with  Dependent 
Children  Program.  This  legislation 
carries  out  the  AFDC  reconunenda- 
tions  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  career,  I 
have  introduced  several  bills  and  con- 
sistently supported  the  concept  of  as- 
sisting AFDC  recipients  to  become 
self-reliant  by  involving  them  in  work 
activities.  All  Americans  want  to  work, 
support  their  families,  and  be  self-suf- 
ficient. Welfare  recipients  feel  this 
need  as  strongly  as  anyone,  and  we 
here  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  welfare  recipients  achieve  this 
self-sufficiency. 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  excit- 
ed about  this  bill,  which  includes  an 
innovative  approach  to  assisting 
AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  in  ob- 
taining employment.  For  the  first 
time,  all  States  will  be  required  to  es- 
tablish some  type  of  work  activity  for 
AFDC  applicants  and  recipients.  Par- 
ticipants will  gain  a  sense  of  dignity, 
self -worth  and  confidence  that  welfare 
dependency  can  never  provide.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proposal  gives  States 
the  flexibility  they  need  to  design 
work  programs  which  meet  their  local 
needs  and  constraints  and  provide  the 
maximum  help  to  their  AFDC  popula- 
tion. 

Under  this  innovative  alternative  to 
the  existing  work  incentive  program, 
AFDC  applicants  must  look  for  a  job 
while  their  applications  are  pending. 
If  they  are  unsuccessful  in  finding  a 
job.  they  would  be  required  to  either 
continue  looking  for  work  or  partici- 
pate in  some  type  of  work  activity 
while  receiving  their  AFDC  grant. 

To  support  State  efforts  in  this  area, 
the  bill  would  authorize  $145  million 
in  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Additional  money,  as  necessary,  can  be 
provided  in  future  years  as  States 
expand  their  efforts. 


I  am  well  aware  of  the  budget  deficit 
problem  that  we  all  are  wrestling  with 
at  this  time.  This  proposal  will  result 
in  a  net  savings  of  $52  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  bulk  of  these  welfare 
savings  will  not  be  derived  from  cuts  in 
welfare  benefits,  but  rather  result 
from  the  success  of  individuals  becom- 
ing self-sufficient. 

The  bill  Includes  three  other  provi- 
sions to  target  AFDC  benefits  and  im- 
prove administration. 

Employable  parents  or  caretakers 
will  have  their  needs  excluded  from 
the  AFDC  assistance  unit  when  the 
youngest  child  reaches  age  16.  This 
proposal  allows  assistance  to  be 
phased  out  gradually,  when  the  care- 
taker is  sufficiently  free  from  child 
care  responsibilities  in  order  to  pursue 
employment  opportunities. 

The  bill  also  requires,  with  certain 
exceptions,  that  minor  caretaker  rela- 
tives live  with  their  parents  in  order  to 
receive  AFE>C  assistance.  The  intent 
of  this  provision,  which  complements 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year,  is  to  ensure  that  parents  exert 
influence  over  their  minor  children 
and  that  AFDC  is  not  used  to  provide 
minors  with  economic  independence. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  fixed 
amounts  to  each  State  for  AFDC  ad- 
ministrative costs  based  on  their  1984 
administrative  expenditures,  and  ad- 
justed by  the  GNP  deflator.  Work  pro- 
gram related  administrative  expendi- 
tures would  be  excluded,  and  a  sepa- 
rate amoimt  would  be  allocated  to 
States  for  these  costs. 

I  urge  support  of  these  proposals  by 
my  colleagues.* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  STEinns.  Mr.  Bumpers,  and 
Mr.  Phyoh): 
S.  1082.  A  bill  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Aritansas-Mlssissip- 
pi   Great  River  Bridge   Construction 
Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

CORSERT  OF  CORGRKSS  TO  THE  ARKARSA8-MI8- 
SI88IPPI  GREAT  RIVER  BRIDGE  CORSTRDCTIOR 
COMPACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intnxluclng,  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Stenitis,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
and  Mr.  Pryor,  legislation  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  to  enter 
into  the  Arkansas-Mississippi  Great 
River  Bridge  Construction  Compact. 

This  compact  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas to  cooperate  in  promoting  the 
construction  of  a  highway  bridge  or  a 
combined  highway-railroad  bridge  con- 
necting the  two  States  between  Rose- 
dale,  MS,  and  McGehee  and  Dumas, 
AR. 

The  compact  creates  a  joint  inter- 
state authority,  the  Arkansas-Missis- 
sippi Great  River  Bridge  Authority,  to 
oversee  the  project.  Its  membership 
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shall  consist  of  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  representative 
of  the  Mississippi  Highway  £>epart- 
ment,  three  Mississippi  citizens,  and 
the  five  members  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Highway  Commission. 

The  authority  is  specifically  empow- 
ered to  conduct  feasibility  studies  and 
surveys,  seeli  funding  from  local.  Fed- 
eral, and  private  sources,  formulate 
and  execute  plans  and  policies,  and  ne- 
gotiate contracts  for  the  development 
of  the  bridge  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  bill  favorably.* 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  ZoRiHSXT.  Mr.  Exoif.  and 
Mr.  Sasskx): 

S.  1083.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  to  family  farmers 
through  the  management  of  the 
supply  of  the  1986  through  1999  crops 
of  certain  agriciiltural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

riuui  poucT  MMWomM  act 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senators 
ZoRi;rsKT.  EzoN,  and  Sassch,  the 
Farm  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
which  is  a  populist  farm  bill  which  will 
increase  farm  income  while  reducing 
the  cost  of  farm  programs  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 

The  central  feature  of  the  Farm 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1985  is  a  manda- 
tory Supply  Management  Commodity 
Program  based  on  strong  conservation 
measures  which  is  subject  to  a  produc- 
er referendum  every  4  years. 

This  bill  addresses  the  real  problem 
in  agriculture — declining  net  farm 
income— by  bringing  supply  In  line 
with  demand.  With  supply  and 
demand  in  balance,  the  marketplace 
will  put  profitability  back  into  agricul- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  this  bill  pro- 
vides populist  reforms  that  will  restore 
consistency  to  the  Nation's  farm 
policy  while  potentially  eliminating 
subsidy  payments  edtogether. 

The  Farm  Policy  Reform  Act  ad- 
dresses the  farm  debt  crisis  by  allow- 
ing troubled  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration borrowers  to  restructure  their 
repayment  schedules  if  they  can 
project  a  positive  cash-flow  and 
resume  full  payments  by  the  fifth  year 
of  the  program. 

The  credit  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  also  reorient  FmHA  loan  pro- 
grams to  family  size  farms,  expand  the 
Limited  Resource  Loan  Program,  and 
revise  the  appeals  process  for  FmHA. 

A  new  Intermediate  Credit  Program 
for  commercial  exports  would  be 
funded  by  the  bill.  The  bill  would  also 
substantially  increase  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  Public  Law  480— Food  for 
Peace  Program,  as  well  as  domestic 
food  assistance  programs. 

The  Populist  Farm  Program  em- 
bodied in  the  Farm  Policy  Reform  Act 


of  1985  will  meet  farmers'  immediate 
need  for  fair  prices  and  a  decent 
profit,  and  in  the  long  run  will  stem 
the  erosion  of  both  our  national  re- 
sources and  our  export  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  Farm 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1985  and  the 
text   of   the   bill    be    printed    in   the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repre$entativeM  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congres*  astembled.  That  this 
Act.  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  IMS". 

TABLS  OP  coifmrrs 

TITLE  I-AORICULTURAL 

COMMODITY  StTPPLY  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.    101.    Agricultural   commodity   supply 

management. 
Sec.  102.  Extension  of  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  103.  Suspension  of  permanent  program. 
TITLE  n— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Sec.  201.  Guaranteed  loans. 

Sec.  202.  Limited  reaource  real  estate  loans. 

Sec.  203.  Parm  record  keeping  training  for 
limited  resource  borrowers. 

Sec.  204.  Limitations  on  total  indebtedness 
for  operating  loans. 

Sec.  205.  Limited  resource  operating  loans. 

Sec  204.  Eligibility  for  emergency  loans. 

Sec.  207.  Written  credit  declinations  for 
emergency  loans. 

Sec  208.  Purpose  and  extent  of  emergency 
loans. 

Sec.  209.  Emergency  loan  limitations  and  re- 
payment. 

Sec.  210.  Subsequent  emergency  loans. 

Sec.  211.  Loan  moratorium. 

Sec.  212.  Loan  defaulU. 

Sec.  213.  County  committees. 

Sec  214.  Prompt  approval  of  loans  and  loan 
guarantees. 

Sec.  215.  Farm  program  appeals. 

Sec.  210.  Disposition  and  leasing  of  farm- 
land. 

Sec  217.  Release  of  normal  income  seciulty. 

Sec.  218.  Loan  summary  statements. 

Sec.  219.  Family  farm  definition. 

Sec  220.  Authorization  of  limited  resource 
loan  amounts. 

Sec.  221.  Farm  and  home  plan  study. 
TITLE  III-AORICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
AND  IMPORTS 
Suvrrru  A— Aoricultukal  Ezpokts 

Sec.  301.  Sales  to  developing  countries  for 
foreign  currencies. 

Sec.  302.  Use  of  foreign  currency  receipts 
for  development  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  303.  Use  of  private  trade  entities  to 
expand  private  economic  enter- 
prise. 

Sec.  304.  Intermediate  credit. 

Sec.  305.  Minimum  quantity  of  agricultural 
commodities  distributed  for 
famine  relief. 

Sec  300.  Multlyear  agreements  with  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  and 
cooperatives. 

Sec.  307.  Disaster  reserve. 

Sec.  308.  Processed  product  and  fortified 
grain  reserve. 

Sec.  309.  Authorization  of  appropriations  to 


reimburse    Commodity    Credit 

Corporation  for  famine  relief. 
Sec.  310.  Authorization  of  appropriations  to 

purchase  foreign  currencies  for 

famine  relief. 
Sec.  311.  Multilateral  agreemenU  for  famine 

relief. 
Surrrru  B— Aaucm.TURAL  Imtoiits 

Sec.  320.  Agricultural  Imports. 
Sec  321.  Labeling  Imported  meat 
Sec.  322.  Serving  imported  meat. 

TITLE  rV-SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

SvBTrrLS  A— Soil  ahs  Watxr  CoNsntvATioif 
Sec.  401.  Training  of  soil  conservation  serv- 
ice personnel. 
Sec  402.  Dry  land  farming. 
Sec.  403.  Local  and  State  committees. 
Sec  404.  Agricultural  conservation  program. 
Sec  405.  Conservation  reserve  program. 
Sec  406.  Water  conservation  program. 

SUBTmS  B— HlGKLT  B^HODIBU  LaHD 
CONSatVATIOH 

Sec.  410.  Definitions. 

Sec.  411.  Program  Ineligibility. 

Sec.  412.  Exceptions. 

Sec.  413.  Use  of  AgrlciUtural  SUbUlzatlon 
and  Conservation  County  Com- 
mittees In  administration. 

Sec  414.  Appeal  of  land  classification. 

Sec.  415.  Completion  of  soil  surveys. 

TITLE  V-POOD  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 
STTBTrrLB  A— Food  Stamp  Prooram 
Sec.  501.  Adjustment  of  thrifty  food  plan. 
Sec.  502.  Earned  income  deduction. 
Sec.  503.  Dependent  care  and  excess  shelter 

deductions. 
Sec.  504.  Calculation  of  income. 
Sec.  505.  Supplementation  of  allotments. 
Sec.  506.  Resource  limitations. 
Sec.  507.  Personal  property  limitations. 
Sec.  508.  Pood  stamp  information. 
Sec.  509.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 
SuBTiTLX  B — Child  Numrnoif  Pkograms 

Sec.  520.  Summer  food  service  program  for 

children. 
Sec.  521.  School  breakfasts. 
Susmu  C— Food  Distkuutiom  Psociiams 

Sec.  530.  Commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  531.  Temporary  emergency  food  assist- 
ance program. 

SUBTITLK  D— E>PBCTIVX  DATS 

Sec.  540.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  VI— E>'PEC"l'l  VE  DATE 
Sec.  Ml.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  I-AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITY  SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT 

AOaiCULTUKAL  COMMODITT  SUPPLY 
MAMACl 


Sic.  101.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1999  crops,  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1461  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•TITLE  V- AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITY  SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT 

"DXPIHinONS 

"Sk.  501.  As  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'acreage  allotment  percent- 
age' means  a  percentage  obtained  by  divid- 
ing $200,000  by  the  projected  annual  Income 
of  a  producer  during  a  calendar  year  in 
which  a  commodity  will  be  harvested, 
except  that  such  percentage  may  not  exceed 
100  per  centum. 
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"(2)  The  term   commodity'  means  wheat.  "(c)  The  term  of  a  loan  made  under  this  "(1)  the  normal  crop  acres  of  the  producer 

com.    grain    sorghums,    barley,    oats.    rye.  section  shall  be  thlrty-slx  months.  by 

upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans.  -iiATioif  al  makkitihc  quotas  "(H)  85  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  term   eligible  crop  acres'  means  ..g       j^..    ,  ,  .^^     Secretarv  shall  oro-  "<*^'  "  *  producer  earns  leas  than  50  per 

the  number  of  acres  a  producer  may  cultl-  j  ^^  '   ^{^^^  marketing  quoU  for  Mch  «»»*""  "^  '»»«  »*»»'>«  'n«>°'«>  ^  ^he  pro- 

va^   for  the  production  of  a  a)mmodlty  commodi^  fo/each  mark^ttag  year  oflhe  «»"«''  ^««»  ^*™in«  operations,  the  total 

c)ifH!^^"°^*'^*"**^'™^*'' ""'**'■  ***""*"*  1986  through   1999  crops  of  commodities,  number  of  eligible  crop  acres  of  the  produc- 

^A^^,  .- 1 o.-  ™»o„.  The  proclamation  shaU  be  made  as  soon  as  "  ^^^  »  crop  y^  shall,  after  appUcation 

(4)  The  term   normal  crop  acres  means  --amicable  durinit  each  calendar  year  ore-  ^^  subparagraph  (B).  be  reduced  by  an  addi- 

the  number  of  acres  «iltivated  for  the  pro-  Sjihe  y^Hfw^ch  tTeXLetSJ  y^  "«»»*1  ^^  ^  ^^'^  °f  ^^e  total  number  of 

ductlon  of  a  commodity,  or  reduced,  set-  /„,  the  croD^rins                <=«"—.«:<."«•  j-"^  acres  determined  under  subparagraph  (B). 

ffl^"  Z  '^^V^^^rl  "hJ^h^T^^*!^.  •<")  The  a^unt  of  the  national  market-  "^^l^'  ""?««««  °^  subparagraph  (BKl), 

tered  by  the  Secretary,  during  any  of  the  j^,^         ^^  j^^  ^  commodity  for  a  marketing  "  »  producer  places  acreage  In  the  conserva- 

wt?"^  .*  "^"P  ^**"-           -i-^.  year  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  commodity  ^^^  '*««"'«  Program  esUblished  under  sec- 

.h«                             program   period    means  ^^^  import*)  that  the  Secretary  estimates  "^^Z"?,,"^  ^^*  ^"  Conservation  and  Do- 

•vl  1  1 OM  f  hr^„»>,  1 0RO  .r«„  „»,~-  *"!  ^  utUizcd  durfng  the  marketing  year  to  "«?"5  Allotment  Act,  such  acreage  shaU  be 

(A)  1986  through  1989  crop  years.  .      .,    do_,„tir    -lamand     <2i    Mnort  sdded  to  the  normal  crop  acres  of  the  pro- 

"(B)  1990  through  1993  crop  years:  ™**^    i   ,,,,    ?    ..4     ^^  '      :         i^I;  ducer 

"(C)  1994  through  1997  crop  years:  and  demand.  (3)  food  aid  requiremenU.  and  (4)  "ucer            ^^^ 

"(D)  1998  and  1999  crop  years.  carryover  rwjuirements.  «)^  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe,  income 

"ffti  xh»  term  TAMrva'  moani  th«  farmoni  (O  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation-  "™" 

(6)  The  term  reserve  means  the  farmers  niarketlnB  auota  first  oroclalmed  for  anv  <A)  Include  aU  farm  and  nonfann  Income 

disaster   reserve   esUblished   under  section  ^  nmrxeiing  quota  iirsi  prociaimea  lor  any  whatever  sourt*- 

cj/)  marketing  year  for  the  purpose  of  determln-  '™™  wnaiever  source. 

ing  national  acreage  aUotmenU  under  sec-  "<"'  °^  determined  Jointly  for  married 

"^trmBnivu  tlon  606  If  the  Secretary  determines  It  nee-  «>uple8;and 

•Sec.  602.  (a)  No  later  than  August  1.  1985  essary  based  on  the  latest  InformaUon.  The  "*C)  be  determined  separately  for  unmar- 

(or  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised  na-  '^^  Individuals  living  on  a  farm  who— 

enactment  of  the  Parm  Policy  Reform  Act  tional  production  requirement  as  soon  as  It  "*''  "*  related  by  blood  or  marriage: 

of  1985),  August  1.  1989,  August  1.  1993,  and  is  made.  "*^^^  *"  acUvely  involved  in  the  farming 

August    1.    1997.    In    order    to    determine  "(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  do-  operation;  and 

whether  the  program  established  by  this  mestlc  carryover  stocks  of  a  commodity  are  "^^^  **™  more  than  50  per  centum  of 

title  shall  be  Implemented  during  the  sue-  excessive  or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  ^1**1''  taxable  income  from  farming  oper- 

ceedlng  program  period,  the  Secretary  shall  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary  st'ons- 

conduct    a    referendum    among    producers  may  adjust  the  national  marketing  quota  by  "^*^'  The  total  farm  acreage  allotment  of  a 

who,  during  a  representative  period  (as  de-  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  producer    for    all    commodities    produced 

termlned  by  the  Secretary),  have  been  en-  accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  decrease  during  a  crop  year  imder  this  section  shall 

gaged  in  the  production  of  a  commodity  for  in  carryover  stocks.  consist  of  the  sum  of — 

conunercial  use.  -wATioitAi  Ar»«ACB  aij«™™t»  "'^'  "**  ^**^  acreage  aUotment  for  each 

"(b)  If  the  program  esUblished  by  this  „       hatiohai.  *cb«aoe  aixotm«ib  commodity    determined    under    subsection 

title  Is  approved  by  at  least  one-half  of  the  'f^-  5«f;  <»    The  Secretary  shaU  pro-  (d): 

eligible  producers  voting  in  a  referendum,  «=1*^  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  .-(2)  any  supplemental  acreage  aUotment 
the  Secretary  shaU  Implement  such  pro-  commodity  for  each  of  the  1988  through  f„  each  commodity  determined  under  sub- 
gram  during  the  succeeding  program  period.  ^^?' fE?  V^^^-     ^     .  ^.          ,,       ,  section  (e):  and 

•(c)  If  such  program  is  not  approved  by  at  ^^^  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  .(3,  any  bonus  acres  for  each  ctMnmodlty 

least    one-half    of    the    eligible    producers  aUotment  for  any  crop  of  a  commodity  shaU  awarded  under  subsection  (f). 

voting  in  a  referendum,  during  the  succeed-  ^  ^^^  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  -(d)  The  base  acreage  aUotment  of  a  pro- 

ing  program  period.  In  Ueu  of  such  program,  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  na-  ducer  for  a  commodity  for  a  crop  year  shall 

the  Secretary  shall  provide  such  loans,  pur-  '^'°'^   y'^l«*   and   expected   underplantlngs  ^^^  jhe  number  of  acres  obtained  by  mul- 

chases.  payments,  and  other  assistance  to  jacreage  other  than  acreage  not  harvested  tiplying- 

producers  of  commodities  as  the  Secretary  because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm  acre-  ..(d  eligible  crop  acres  of  the  producer;  by 

considers  appropriate.  age  aUotments  wUl  produce  an  amount  of  -(j)  acreage  aUotment  percentage  of  the 

the  commodity  equal  to  the  national  mar-  producer. 

.  i!^*"^"*.          ^  „        ..  Itetlng   QuoU   for   the   commodity   for   the  "(eKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  determine  the 

?,*^K,    .     ^         Secretary  shall  make  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  amount  of  any  national  supplemental  acre- 

avaUable  to  producers  loans  and  Purchas^  ,.,^  ^^^^^^  allotmehts  age  aUotment  for  each  commodity  for  each 

for  each  crop  of  a  commodity   produced          „       ,„„         ,       ,                  „  ^  ^n.<»  moa  tKw.„o.>,  1000  .,^«„  o=«i« 

durine  a  ororram  oeriod  at  such  level   not  "Ssc.  506.  (a)  The  national  acreage  aUot-  of  the  1986  through  1999  crop  years, 

dunng  a  program  penoo  at  sucn  levei   not  commodity  shaU  be  apportioned  "(2)  The  amount  of  the  national  supple- 

c^o^tv  e^t^b^U^eTunder^Iili^cTlonTbr  tythTie^r^^Z^Tl^^^S^  -enUl  acreage  aUotment  for  a  commodity 

^Xl^i;e^y  de^ClJer^tS^^^^^^^^  local  committees,  in  accordance  with  this  for  e^h_crop  year  shaU  equal  the  difference 

slderation  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  ***^}*'"'    „     ..       „_,..,     ^            ,           -  ..,a\  tv,^  .»»..««  nt  th»  na«<nn>i  »•»»» 

thP    rommodifv    throuirhout    the    United  (b)(1)  To  be  eUglble  to  receive  a  farm  (A)  the  amount  of  the  naUonal  acreage 

the    commodity    throughout    the    United  ^^^^^  allotment  for  a  commodity  for  any  aUotment  for  such  commodity  for  the  crop 

"^The   minimum  support   level   for  a  "op  year,  a  producer  must  complete  and  year  dete>^ed  imder  section  M5^^^ 

commodity  during  a  crop  Tear  established  8"bnut    to    the    Secretary    an    appUcation  (B)  the  sum  of  the  base  aci^ej^o^ 

imdpr  thu  snhRwtlon  shall  Miial  a  soerified  which  conUlns—  ments  of  aU  producers  for  such  commodity 

^r  c^ntL  o^e  pa^l^pX  of  thTcom  "^^^  the  eligible  crop  acres  of  the  produc  determined  under  subsection  (d). 

m<JdKy  a^rovidS  Ke  f oU^  t^blr  «'.  as  determined  under  paragraph  (2);  "(3)  The  supplemental  acreage  aUotment 

modity  as  provioeo  m  tne  loiiowmg  UDie.  ..^^^  ^^^  projected  annual  income  of  the  of  a  producer  for  a  commodity  produced 

"The  minimum  sup-             ShaU  equal  the  Producer  during  the  odendar  year  in  which  during  a  crop  year  s^^                   number 

nort     ipvpi     for    ft                  fnllnwlnir  ner  such  commodity  wUl  be  harvested,  as  deter-  of  acres  obtained  by  multiplying- 

?^^odlty    during                centSm^U^e  mined  under  paragraph  (3);  and  "(A)  the  difference  between  the  eUglble 

commodity    during         „„i5*"';V™  °i  J{^^  "(C)  the  number  of  any  bonus  acres  the  crop  acres  of  the  producer  for  such  com- 

^       '  commodltv  Producer  requests  to  be  awarded  under  sub-  modity  and  the  base  acreage  aUotment  of 

lOM  pmn  vear                    70  oer  centum  section  (f)  for  the  production  Of  each  com-  the  producer  for  such  commodity;  and 

1987  crop  vet? 72  ^r  cIS  modity  during  the  crop  year.  "(B)  the  percentage  obtained  by  dlvldlng- 

1988croDvear 74  per  centum  "(ZXA)   Except   as   provided   in  subpara-  "(1)  the  amount  of  the  national  supple- 

1989  crop  year 76  per  centum  graphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D).  the  eligible  crop  mental  acreage  allotment  for  such  commod- 

1990  crop  year     """"      78  per  centum  acres  of  a  producer  shaU  equal  the  number  ity  determined  under  paragraph  (2);  by 

1991  crop  year !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     80  per  centum  of  acres  a  producer  requests  to  cultivate  for  "(U)  the  total  of  aU  supplemental  acreage 

1992  crop  year ...............     82  per  centum  the   production   of   commodities   during   a  requests   for  such   commodity   determined 

1993  crop  year 84  per  centum  crop  year.  under  clause  (A). 

1994  crop  year 86  per  centum  "(B)  The  total  number  of  eligible  crop  "(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 

1995  crop  year 88  per  centum  acres  of  a  producer  during  a  crop  year  may  total  amount  of  base  and  supplemental  acre- 

1996  through      1999  not  exceed  the  product  obtained  by  multl-  age  aUotments  for  a  commodity  for  a  crop 
crop  years 90  per  centum,  plying—  year  determined  under  subsections  (d)  and 
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(e)  would  not  produce  an  amount  of  the 
commodity  equal  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  commodity  for  the  crop  year 
determined  under  section  MS.  the  Secretary 
shall  award  to  each  producer  who  requested 
bonus  acres  under  subsection  (bXlXC).  In 
equal  amounts,  bonus  acres  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  commodity  which.  In  the  acsre- 
gate  and  in  conjunction  with  such  allot- 
ments, would  result  In  the  production  of  an 
amount  of  such  commodity  equal  to  such 
national  marketing  quota. 

"(gKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  a  producer  may  plant  one  or  more  com- 
modities (in  the  producer's  discretion)  on 
acreage  permitted  to  be  ctilUvated  under  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  issued  under  this 
section  for  a  crop  year. 

"(2)  A  producer  may  not  increase  the 
amount  of  acreage  used  for  the  production 
of  a  commodity  during  a  crop  year  by  more 
than  30  per  centum  over  the  amount  of 
acreage  used  for  the  production  of  such 
commodity  during  the  preceding  crop  year. 

■(3)  In  order  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
issue  marketing  certificates  under  section 
507.  a  producer  shall  inform  the  Secretary 
of  the  number  of  acres  the  producer  wUl  use 
for  the  production  of  each  commodity 
during  each  crop  year. 

"(h)  If  the  normal  crop  acres  of  a  produc- 
er Ijecomes  available  for  any  reason,  such 
normal  crop  acres  shall  revert  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  next  operator  of  the  farm. 
"MAUtxriNG  cnmncATis 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  At  the  time  a  producer  is  as- 
signed a  farm  acreage  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 506  for  any  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  marketing  certificates  to  such 
producer  for  each  commodity  to  be  pro- 
duced during  such  crop  year. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  a  marketing  certificate  Issued  to  a 
producer  for  any  commodity  for  any  crop 
year  shall  authorize  such  producer  to 
market,  barter,  or  donate  an  amount  of  such 
commodity  determined  by  multiplying— 

"(1)  the  number  of  acres  the  pnaducer  in- 
formed the  Secretary  the  producer  vUl  use 
for  the  production  of  such  commodity 
during  such  crop  year  under  section 
506<cK3):  by 

"(3)  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  the  county  average  yield  per  acre  for 
such  commodity:  or 

"(B)  the  farm  program  yield  of  the  pro- 
ducer for  such  commodity  (as  provided  in 
section  508). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  adjust  the  amount 
of  a  commodity  which  may  be  marketed, 
bartered,  or  donated  under  a  marketing  cer- 
tificate to  reflect  the  amount  of  such  com- 
modity which  may  be  used  for  feed,  human 
consumption,  or  other  purposes  on  the  farm 
of  the  producer. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  a  commodity  pro- 
duced in  a  crop  year  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  commodity  which  may  be  marketed, 
bartered,  or  donated  under  a  marketing  cer- 
tificate, the  surplus  amount  of  such  com- 
modity may  be— 

"(1)  used  for  feed,  human  consumption,  or 
other  purposes  on  the  farm  of  the  producer; 

"(2)  stored  during  the  current  marketing 
year  and  marketed  under  a  marketing  cer- 
tificate issued  for  the  subsequent  marketing 
year; 

"(3)  donated  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  order  to  be  made  available  to 
provide  famine  relief  and  assistance  to  other 
foreign  countries  under  title  II  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  UJ8.C,  1721  et  seq.);  or 


"(4)  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, at  no  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  loan  level  for  such  commodity  deter- 
mined under  section  503.  in  order  to  be 
made  available  to  provide  such  famine  relief 
and  assistance. 

'(e)  A  person  may  not  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  an  amount  of  a  commodity 
from  a  producer  in  exceM  of  the  amount  of 
the  commodity  which  may  be  marketed, 
bartered,  or  donated  by  such  producer 
under  a  marketing  certificate. 

"rA«i«  raooKAM  muM 

"Sk.  508.  (aMl)  The  farm  program  yield 
for  each  crop  of  a  commodity  shall  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  average  yield  established  for  the 
farm  for  the  five  most  recent  crop  years,  ex- 
cluding the  year  in  which  the  yield  was  the 
highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  yield  was 
the  lowest,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield;  and 

"(B)  the  average  amount  of  such  commod- 
ity received  from  the  farmers  disaster  re- 
serve established  under  section  SlO  during 
the  three  crop  years  used  to  determine  the 
average  jrield  for  the  farm  under  clause  (A). 

"(2)  If  no  payment  yield  for  such  commod- 
ity was  established  for  the  farm  in  the  five 
most  recent  crop  years,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines fair  and  reasonable. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a): 

"(1)  In  the  determination  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  actual 
yields  demonstrated  by  the  producer  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Neither  such  yields  established  for  a 
comm(xlity  nor  the  farm  program  yield  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be 
reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  base  period,  or 

"(B)  if  such  data  are  not  available,  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  concerned. 

"(d)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  total 
farm  program  yields  shaU  balance  to  the  na- 
tional. State  or  county  program  payment 
jrlelds.  respectively. 

"coNsntVATioN  or  srr- aside  acrxagi 

"Sk.  509.  (a)  A  producer  of  a  commodity 
shall  devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
all  acreage  of  the  producer  which  the  pro- 
ducer is  required  to  se  .-aside  under  section 
508. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  acreage  the  produc- 
er is  required  to  set-aside  under  section  508 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction and  to  give  due  consideration  to  till- 
able acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types 
of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures, topography,  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

"(cKl)  Regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  with  respect  to  acre- 
age required  to  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses  shall  require  appropriate  measures  to 
protect  such  acreage  against  noxious  weeds 
and  wind  and  water  erosion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
ace  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  if  the 


Secretary  determines  that  such  production 
Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  affect  farm  income  adversely. 

"(dMl)  Any  set-aside  acreage  may  be  de- 
voted to  wildlife  food  ploU  or  wildlife  habi- 
tats in  conformity  with  standards  estal>- 
lished  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  of 
the  cost  of  practices  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  ITie  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
genera]  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(eHl)  A  producer  of  a  commodity  shall 
execute  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
which  describes  the  means  the  producer  will 
use  to  comply  with  this  section  not  later 
than  such  date  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  such  producer,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"PAJUOEKS  DISAS'mi  RCSEKVS 

"Sk.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  farmers  disaster  reserve  for  each  com- 
mcxllty  for  the  1988  through  1999  crop 
years. 

"(bKl)  E^h  producer  of  a  commodity 
shall  contribute  to  the  reserve  each  crop 
year  a  portion  of  the  total  amount  of  each 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  crop  year. 

"'(3)  The  portion  of  commodities  required 
to  be  contributed  by  a  producer  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  an  actuarially  sound  basis  at  a  level 
which  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  compen- 
sate producers  with  commodities  from  the 
reserve  in  accordance  with  this  section  In 
the  event  producers  suffer  crop  losses  as  the 
result'  of  natural  disasters  or  other  condi- 
tions beyond  the  control  of  producers. 

""(3)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  store  commodities  received  from  a 
prc>ducer  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  warehouses 
l(x»ted  In  the  area  in  which  the  producer  is 
located. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  compensate  a 
producer  with  conunodities  from  the  reserve 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  as  a  result 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producer,  the  total  quantity  of  a  commodity 
the  producer  is  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm 
is  less  than  the  quantity  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying 90  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of 
the  commodity  the  producer  is  authorized 
to  market,  barter,  or  donate  under  a  mar- 
keting certificate  issued  under  section  507. 

"(dKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  a  producer 
is  entitled  to  receive  as  compensation  for  a 
loss  sustained  during  a  crop  year  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

""(A)  90  per  centum  of  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  the  producer  is  authorized  to 


market,  barter,  or  donate  under  a  marketing 
certificate  issued  under  section  507;  and 

"(B)  the  actual  amount  of  such  comm(xll- 
ty  produced  during  such  crop  year. 

""(2)  The  total  value  of  commodities  a  pro- 
ducer may  receive  as  compensation  for  any 
loss  under  subsection  (c)  may  not  exceed 
>3«0,000. 

"(e)  If  the  quantity  of  commodities  con- 
tained in  the  reserve  is  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  producers  with  commodities  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  use  stocks  of  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  main- 
tain the  reserve  at  a  level  which  is  sufficient 
to  compensate  producers  with  such  com- 
modities in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"SOIL  CONSERVATIOIf 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  producers  on  a  farm  in  any  area  follow 
the  conservation  practices  prescribed  by  the 
appropriate  local  soil  conservation  district 
for  the  area. 

"(b)  In  areas  in  which  no  soil  conservation 
district  exists,  the  county  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  590h<b»  shall  determine  appropriate 
conservation  practices. 

"PEHALTIES 

"Sec.  512.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  if  a  producer  falls  to  comply 
with  any  term  or  condition  of  the  program 
conducted  under  this  title,  the  producer 
shall  be  ineligible  for  any  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment, loan,  purchase,  or  payment  author- 
ized under  this  title. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
if  a  producer  markets,  barters,  or  donates  a 
commodity  without  a  marketing  certificate 
required  under  section  507  or  markets,  bar- 
ters, or  donates  an  amount  of  a  commodity 
for  commercial  use  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  commodity  the  producer  is  permitted 
to  market,  barter,  or  donate  under  such  cer- 
tificate, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  assess  a  fine  against  such  producer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  value  of 
the  commodities  so  marketed;  or 

"(B)  increase  the  number  of  acres  such 
producer  is  required  to  set-aside  under  sec- 
tion 508  during  the  suceedlng  crop  year  by  a 
number  of  acres  which,  if  planted,  would 
result  in  the  production  of  a  quantity  Suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  fine  referred  to  in  clause 
(A). 

"(3)  If  a  person  purchases  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires an  amount  of  a  commodity  from  a 
producer  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  which  may  be  marketed,  bar- 
tered, or  donated  by  such  producer  under  a 
marketing  certificate  Issued  under  section 
507,  the  Secretary  shall  assess  a  fine  against 
such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  value  of  the  commodities  so  pur- 
chased or  acquired. 

"'(b)(1)  If  a  producer  fails  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
gram conducted  under  this  section  and  the 
Secretary  believes  the  failure  should  not 
preclude  the  making  of  a  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment, or  loans,  purchases,  or  pajmients  to 
the  producer,  the  Secretary  may  make  an 
allotment  or  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  l>e  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure  of  the  producer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 


other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"REGlTtATIOIIB 

""Sec.  513.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  title. 

"coiaioDrry  credit  corporatioh 

"Sec.  514.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

"PATMEirrs 

"Sec.  sis.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(g))  (reUting 
to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  apply  to 
payments  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  title 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

EXTENSIOH  OP  WOOL  AMD  MOHAIR  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1783)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985"  each  place  It  appears  in 
sulMecttons  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserttng  in  lieu 
thereof  "19»0". 

8t7SPEiraioH  or  PButAifnrr  prookam 

Sec.  103.  (aKl)  Sections  379d.  379e,  379f, 
379g.  379h,  3791.  and  379J  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379d- 
1379J)  (which  deal  with  marketing  certifi- 
cate requirements  for  processors  and  ex- 
porters) shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat 
processors  or  exporters  during  the  period 
June  I,  1986.  through  May  31.  2000. 

(2)  Sections  331.  332.  333.  334.  335.  836. 
338,  339.  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1331-1336. 
1338.  1339.  1379b.  and  1379c)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1988  through  1999  crops  of 
wheat. 

(3)  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "A  Joint 
resolution  relating  to  com  and  wheat  mar- 
keting quotas  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended",  ap- 
proved May  26.  1941  (7  U.S.C.  1330  and 
1340).  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  bi  the  calendar 
years  1986  through  1999. 

(4)  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445a)  shall  not  be  appUcable 
to  the  1986  through  1999  crops  of  wheat. 

(b)  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444b)  shaU  not  be  appUcable 
to  the  1986  through  1999  crops  of  feed 
grains. 

(cKl)  Sections  342.  343.  344,  345,  346,  and 
377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  U.S.C.  1342-1346  and  1377)  shaU  not 
be  applicable  to  upland  cotton  of  the  1988 
through  1999  crops. 

(2)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1.  1987,  and  ending 
July  31,  2000,  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1427)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  through 
"110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use 
at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells  upland  cotton 
for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less 
than  115  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inch  upland  cotton  (micronalre  3.5  through 
4.9)  adjusted  for  such  current  market  differ- 
entials reflecting  grade,  quality,  location, 
and  other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 


termines appropriate  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges,  and  (2)". 

(3)  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444<a)  and 
1446d)  shall  not  be  appUcable  to  the  1988 
through  1999  crops. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  permanent  State,  county,  and 
farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the  1977 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any  un- 
derplantlngs  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  In  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379)  shaU 
be  the  preliminary  aUotments  for  the  2000 
crop. 

TITLE  U— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

OtJARAIITEED  LOAMS 

Sec.  201.  Section  309(h)  of  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U,S.C.  1929(h))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  the  total  amount  of 
loans  guaranteed  under  this  Utle  may  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
loans  made  or  insured  under  this  title". 

LfMTTEB  RESOURCE  REAL  ESTATE  LOAMS 

Sk.  a02.  (a)  Section  310D  of  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  1934)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redestgnatlng  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(2)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections 
<a)  and  (b),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (as  desig- 
nated by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection)  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  insure  a  limited  resource  loan  for  any  of 
the  purposes  referred  to  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  303(a)  to  a  farmer  or 
rancher  in  the  United  States  who,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  county  committee— 

"(1)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (2) 
through  (4)  of  section  302; 

"(3)  is  unable  to  repay  loans  under  this 
subtitle  at  the  interest  rates  prescribed 
under  section  307(aK2); 

"(4)  needs  such  limited  resource  loan— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  beginning  farmer  or 
rancher,  to  commence  farming  or  ranching 
operations; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  farmer  or 
rancher,  to  purchase  the  first  farm  or  ranch 
property  of  the  farmer  or  rancher  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  established  farmer 
or  rancher,  to  maintain  an  adequate  mini- 
mum standard  of  Uving  for  the  area  of  the 
farmer  or  rancher, 

"(5)  has  demonstrated  an  ablUty  to  main- 
tain adequate  records  of  fanning  and  ranch- 
ing operations  or  is  willing  to  participate  In 
an  approved  record  keeping  training  pro- 
gram; and 

"'(8)(A)  does  not  have  family  support  (In- 
clucUng  any  inheritance  benefits  and  other 
future  interests)  which  would  enable  the 
farmer  or  rancher  to  repay  loans  under  this 
subtitle  at  the  interest  rates  prescribed 
under  section  307(aK2); 

"(B)  does  not  need  such  limited  resource 
loan  as  the  result  of  excessive  payments  on 
nonessential  farm  or  household  items  (in- 
cluding any  homes,  buUdings,  and  vehicles 
of  the  farmer  or  rancher);  and 

"(C)  does  not  have  total  credit  needs  from 
aU  sources  in  excess  of  $400,000.", 

(b)  Section  310D(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (aKl)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  out   "the  preceding 
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•entence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

tkBM  RSCOKO  KXKPIIfO  TSAIinilO  roR  UmTEB 

itasouRcx  BORXownu 
Sec.    303.   The   first   sentence   of  section 
312(s)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development    Act    (7    U.S.C.     l»43<a»    is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause:  ",  and 
(13)  providing  training  to  limited  resource 
borrowers  receiving  loans  under  section 
310D  or  318  in  msintalning  records  of  farm- 
ing and  ranching  operations". 

LXmrATIONS  OR  TOTAI.  tNsnrxDifsss  roB 
opnumo  LOAjfs 

See.  304.  Section  313  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.&C. 
1943)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  313.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or 
insure  no  loan  under  this  subtitle— 

"(1)  that  would  cause  the  total  principal 
indebtedness  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
for  loans  under  this  subtitle  to  exceed— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  other  than  a 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary.  $300,000, 
except  that  no  more  than  39  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  make  or  insure 
loans  under  thk.  subtitle  may  be  used  to 
make  or  Insure  loans  that  would  cause  the 
insured  indebtednaas  of  a  borrower  to 
exceed  $100,000: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary.  $400,000.  except  that  no 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  guarantee  loans  under  this  sub- 
title may  be  used  to  guarantee  loans  that 
would  cause  the  combined  insured  and  guar- 
anteed Indebtedness  of  a  borrower  to  exceed 
$300,000:  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made.  Insured, 
or  guaranteeed.  $500,000. 

"(3)  for  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  land 
other  than  for  cash  rent,  or  for  carrying  on 
any  land  leasing  or  land  purchasing  pro- 
gram.". 

uxmD  RxsotntcE  oraxATmc  loams 

Sec.  205.  Subtitle  B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  317  (7  n.S.C. 
1947)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  318.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  and  insure  a  limited  resource  loan 
for  any  of  the  purposes  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 312  to  a  farmer  or  rancher  in  the 
United  States  who.  as  determined  by  the 
county  committee— 

"(1)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes: 

"(2)  meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (2) 
through  (4)  of  section  311: 

"(3)  is  unable  to  repay  loans  under  tills 
subtitle  at  the  interest  rates  prescribed 
under  section  31S(aKl); 

"(4)  needs  such  limited  resource  loan— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  beginning  farmer  or 
rancher,  to  commence  farming  or  ranctiing 
operations: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  farmer  or 
rancher,  to  purchase  the  first  farm  or  ranch 
property  of  the  farmer  or  rancher  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  established  farmer 
or  rancher,  to  maintain  an  adequate  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  for  the  area  of  the 
farmer  or  rancher. 

"(5)  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  main- 
tain adequate  records  of  farming  and  ranch- 
ing operations  or  is, willing  to  participate  in 
an  approved  record  keeping  training  pro- 
gram: and 

"(6HA)  does  not  have  family  support  (in- 
cluding any  inheritance  benefits  and  other 


future  interests)  which  would  enable  the 
farmer  or  rancher  to  repay  loans  under  this 
subtitle  at  the  Interest  rates  prescribed 
under  section  307(a)<2); 

"(B)  does  not  need  such  limited  resource 
loan  as  the  result  of  excessive  payments  on 
nonessential  farm  or  household  items  (in- 
cluding any  homes,  buildings,  and  vehicles 
of  the  farmer  or  rancher);  and 

"(C)  does  not  have  total  credit  needs  from 
all  sources  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  such  limited  resource  loans  to  any 
farm  cooperative  or  private  domestic  corpo- 
ration or  partnership  that  is  controlled  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  engaged  primarily 
and  directly  in  farming  or  ranching  in  the 
United  States  if  all  of  its  members,  stock- 
holders, or  partners,  as  applicable,  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  entity  and 
all  such  members,  stockholders,  or  partners 
meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (3) 
tlirough  (6)  of  subsection  (a).". 

BJOniUTT  FOR  DfXKGXIKrr  LOAin 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
331(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  XJSjC.  IMl(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "established  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  persons  engaged  in  aquacul- 
ture,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States" 
in  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"farmers,  ranchers,  or  persons  engaged  in 
acquaculture.  who  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  section  303  or 
311(a)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "are  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments prescribed  in  section  302  or  311(a)". 

(bKl)  Section  321  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  321  of  such 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (IHB)  of 
this  subsection)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'acquaculture'  means  the  husbandry  of  ac- 
quatic  organisms  under  a  controlled  or  se- 
lected environment.". 

WaiTTXH  CRKDIT  DBCLIIf  ATIOIfS  FOR 
KKKRGENCT  LOAHS 

Sic.  207.  Section  322(b)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  19e2(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ": 
Provided,"  and  all  that  follows  ttirough  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

rXTKKMX  AlfS  gXTKWT  OP  EMXROKIf (TT  LOAltS 

Sk.  208.  Section  323  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1M3)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  323.  Loans  may  be  made  or  Insured 
to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  persons  engaged  in 
acquaculture  under  this  subtitle  only  to 
compensate  such  farmers,  ranchers,  or  per- 
sons for  the  actual  amount  of  losses  In 
farming,  ranctiing,  or  acquaculture  oper- 
ations caused  by  the  disaster.". 

DfKRGRMCT  LOAM  LUfFTATIOMS  AMD  RXPATMXMT 

Sk.  309.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 334  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1964  (a) 
and  (b))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  No  loan  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subtitle  may  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
actual  loss  caused  by  the  disaster  or 
$200,000.  whichever  is  less,  for  each  disaster. 

"(3)  The  total  principal  indebtedness  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  or 


Insured  to  a  borrower  under  this  subtitle 
may  not  exceed  $400,000. 

"(b)  The  interest  rates  on  loans  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  such  rates  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  334  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  334(c)  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(bK3)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ":  Provided  further.  That  for  any  direct" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

soBSBQtrnrr  emkrgemcy  loams 
Sec.  210.  Section  330  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1971)  Is  repealed. 

LOAM  moratorium 

Sic.  211.  (a)  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1999  crops,  section  331A  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1981a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sk.  331A.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  borrower'  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to— 

"(1)  a  reduction  of  the  income  of  a  bor- 
rower occurring  after  August  4.  1978.  as  a 
result  of— 

"(A)  the  unemployment,  illness,  or  Injury 
of  the  borrower, 

"(B)  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  borrower  or 

"(C)  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  disaster, 
crop  or  livestock  disease.  Insect  damage,  or 
adverse  conditions  in  the  farm  economy 
(such  as  high  interest  rates,  declining  farm 
equity,  or  high  cost  of  production  relative  to 
the  market  pri(^e  for  farm  products):  and 

"(2)  the  occurrence  of  unplanned,  essen- 
tial farm  and  home  operating  ex[>en8es  as  a 
result  of — 

"(A)  the  lUness  or  injury  of  the  borrower; 

"(B)  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  borrower:  or 

"(C)  the  cost  of  repair,  or  uninsured  loss, 
of  property  used  to  secure  a  loan  made 
under  this  title.". 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
that  the  Secretary  may  have  to  defer  princi- 
pal and  forego  foreclosure,  the  Secretary 
shall,  at  the  request  of  an  eligible  borrower 
described  in  subsection  (c),  defer  principal 
and  Interest  (in  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (d))  on  any  outstanding 
loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  or  under  any  other  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  shall  forego  foreclosure  of  any 
such  loan,  for  the  period  described  in  sub- 
section (e). 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  section,  a  borrower  of  a  loan 
must  demonstrate  that— 

"(1)  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  borrower,  the  borrower  is  tempo- 
rarily unable  to  continue  making  payments 
of  principal  and  interest  due  on  such  loan 
without  unduly  impairing  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  borrower;  and 

"(2)  the  borrower  is  able  to  project  a  posi- 
tive cash  flow  in  accordance  with  the  loan 
rate  schedule  established  under  section 
503(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
within  the  five  year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  deferral. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  defer  principal 
sind  interest  on  a  loan  under  this  section  in 
an  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 


will  permit  the  borrower  of  the  loan  to 
maintain  an  adequate  minimum  standard  of 
living  for  the  area  of  the  borrower. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  defer 
principal  and  Interest,  and  forego  foreclo- 
sure, in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  on  a 
loan  made  to  a  borrower  until  the  date  on 
which  a  positive  cash  flow  can  be  projected 
for  the  borrower  in  accordance  with  the 
loan  rate  schedule  established  under  section 
S03(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  permit  Interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  this  section  to  bear 
no  interest  during  or  after  such  period, 
except  that  if  the  security  Instrument  secur- 
ing such  loan  Is  foreclosed  such  interest  as 
is  included  in  the  purchase  price  at  such 
foreclosure  shall  become  part  of  the  princi- 
pal and  draw  interest  from  the  date  of  fore- 
closure at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law. 

"(g)  If  a  borrower  conveys  property  to  the 
Secretary  In  connection  with  a  loan  made 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  siiall  permit 
the  borrower  to  redeem  the  rights  of  the 
borrower  in  the  property  at  any  time  during 
the  five  year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  such  conveyance.". 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  Implement  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LOAM  DRPAUL'TB 

Sk.  212.  Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  33  IB  (7  U.S.C. 
1981b)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  331C.  (a)  If  a  borrower  defaults  on  a 
loan  made  or  insured  under  this  title,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before 
the  commencement  of  any  judicial  or  regu- 
latory action  or  proceeding  to  accelerate  In- 
debtedness, foreclose,  repossess,  or  other- 
wise execute  upon  such  loan,  the  Se<;retary 
shall  provide  to  the  borrower  of  such  loan 
by  certified  mail  a  written  statement  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  statement  of  default  on  a  loan 
required  under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  a 
description  of— 

"(1)  each  default  on  such  loan  committed 
by  the  borrower 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  monetary  default— 

"(A)  the  delinquent  amount  of  principal 
and  Interest  due  on  such  loan;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  the  Secretary  would 
accept  to  make  such  loan  current; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  nonmonetary  default, 
actions  which  the  borrower  may  take  to 
remove  such  default;  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  acceleration,  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  implications  of  accel- 
eration and  the  right  of  the  borrower  under 
this  section  to  remove  the  default  and  pre- 
vent acceleration. 

"(c)  If  a  borrower  believes  an  error  exists 
In  the  statement  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  the  borrower  may  appeal  the  accuracy 
of  such  statement  to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  If  witliin  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  a  statement 
required  by  subsection  (a)  a  borrower  sub- 
mits the  full  amount  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(B)  to  remove  any  monetary  de- 
fault and  performs  the  actions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(3)  to  remove  any  nonmone- 
tary default,  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  may  not  initiate  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  default;  and 

"(2)  shall  reinstate  the  status  the  borrow- 
er held  before  such  default  occurred.". 


COUHTY  coi 

Sk.  213.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  332  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  UJS.C.  1982(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  A  county  committee  Is  established 
in  each  county  or  area  In  which  activities 
are  carried  out  under  this  title. 

"(2)  A  committee  shaU  consist  of— 

"(A)  three  members  elected  by  farm  oper- 
ators residing  in  the  county  or  area: 

"(B)  one  member  who  represents  the  fi- 
nancial community  in  the  county  or  area, 
appointed  by  the  three  elected  members  of 
the  (x>mmlttee;  and 

"(C)  one  elected  official  In  the  county  or 
area,  appointed  by  the  three  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  a 
committee  stiall  be  five  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  first  members  of  a 
committee  shall  be  for  one-,  two-,  three-, 
four-,  and  five-year  periods,  respectively,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Vacancies  on  a  committee  shall  be 
flUed  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointment to  the  committee. 

"(6)  Members  of  the  comanittee  are  remov- 
able by  the  Secretary  only  for  cause.". 

PROMPT  APPROVAL  OP  LOAMS  AMD  LOAM 
CUARAMTKES 

Sk.  214.  (a)  SubUtle  D  of  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  333  (7 
U.S.C.  1983)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  333A.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  application  for  a 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  made  under  this 
title,  and  notify  the  applicant  of  such 
action,  within  forty-five  dajrs  after  the  Sec- 
retary has  received  a  completed  application 
for  such  loan  or  guarantee. 

"(3)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  title  Is  Incomplete,  the 
Secretary  shall  Inform  the  applicant  of  the 
reasons  such  application  Is  Incomplete 
wlttiin  five  days  after  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived such  application. 

"(3)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  title  is  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  state  the 
reasons  for  the  disapproval  In  the  notice  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  If  an  application  for  an  Insured  loan 
under  this  title  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  loan 
proceeds  to  the  applicant  within  five  days 
(or  such  longer  period  as  the  applicant  may 
approve)  after  the  application  for  the  loan 
is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  except  that.  If 
the  Secretary  Is  unable  to  provide  the  loan 
proceeds  to  the  applicant  within  such  five- 
day  period  because  sufficient  funds  are  not 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds to  the  applicant  as  soon  as  practicable 
(but  in  no  event  five  days  unless  the  appli- 
cant agrees  to  a  longer  period)  after  suffi- 
cient funds  for  that  purpose  become  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  title  Is  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary,  but  such  action  is  subse- 
quently reversed  or  revised  as  the  result  of 
an  apt>eal  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  application  is  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  further  consideration,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  act  on  the  application  and  provide 
the  applicant  with  notice  of  the  action 
within  five  days  after  return  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  on  an  application 


for  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee  that  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

"'(1)  for  insured  loans,  reduce  the  Interest 
pasrments  due  on  the  loan,  or 

""(2)  for  loan  guarantees,  make  payments 
on  behalf  of  the  borrower  to  cover  Interest 
due  to  the  lender  on  the  loan, 

in  an  amount  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
outstanding  principal  of  the  loan  by  that 
part  of  the  annual  rate  of  Interest  being 
charged  for  the  loan  that  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  full  annual  rate  of  inter- 
est as  the  period  during  which  the  Secretary 
was  not  in  compliance  with  such  subsection 
bears  to  a  full  year. 

'"(e)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  under  tills  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  inform  the  applicant  of  the 
requirements  of  tills  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrictilture  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

FARM  PROGRAM  APPEALS 

Sk.  215.  Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  333 A  (as  added 
by  section  214(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sk.  333B.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  pro- 
vide an  applicant  for  or  borrower  of  a  loan 
or  loan  guarantee  under  this  title  who  has 
been  directly  and  adversely  affected  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  taken  under  this  Act 
(hereinafter  in  the  section  referred  to  as  the 
"appellant")  with  the  right  to  written  notice, 
an  opportunity  for  an  Informal  meeting, 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  with  respect  to  such  decision.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  consistent  with  this  section. 

'"(b)  Within  ten  days  of  such  adverse  deci- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  appel- 
lant with  written  notice  of  the  decision,  the 
opportunity  for  an  informal  meeting  and 
formal  hearing,  and  the  procedure  to  appeal 
such  decision  (including  any  deadlines  for 
filing  appeals). 

"(cKl)  An  appellant  sliali  have  the  right 
to- 

"(A)  access  to  the  personal  file  of  the  ap- 
pellant maintained  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  and 
reproduce  the  file  at  an  office  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  located  in  the  area 
of  the  appellant:  and 

■"(B)  representation  by  an  attorney  or 
nonattomey  at  an  inspection  and  reproduc- 
tion of  files  under  clause  (A),  an  informal 
meeting  under  subsection  (d),  and  a  formal 
hearing  under  subsection  (e). 

""(2)  The  Secretary  may  charge  an  appel- 
lant for  any  reasonable  costs  Incnirred  in  re- 
producing files  under  paragraph  (IKA). 

""(d)(1)  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  parties  to  reconsider  and  resolve  differ- 
ences over  decisions  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  to  minimize  the  need  for  formal 
appeals  of  such  decisions,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  informal 
meetings  between  appellants  and  officials  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  dis- 
cuss such  decisions. 

'"(2)  In  establishing  pr(x%dures  for  an  in- 
formal meeting  between  an  ap[>eLlant  and 
official  concerning  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  require  the  appellant  and  official  to 
conduct  an  Informal  meeting,  or  to  waive 
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such  meeting  In  accordance  with  clause  (E), 
before  a  formal  hearing  may  be  conducted 
under  subsection  (e)  on  such  decision; 

"(B)  preserve  the  rights  of  the  appellant 
to  further  review  under  this  section: 

"(C)  require  completion  of  the  informal 
meeting  process  (including  notice  of  any  re- 
considered decision  required  under  clause 
(P))  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  the 
original  adverse  decision  provided  to  the  ap- 
pellant under  subsection  (b); 

"(D)  provide  for  the  direct  involvement  in 
the  informal  meeting  of  the  official  who 
originally  made  the  decision  and,  if  such  of- 
ficial Is  a  county  supervisor  of  an  office,  the 
district  director  of  the  office: 

"(E)  permit  a  waiver  of  the  Informal  meet- 
ing If  the  appellant  and  official  agree  that 
such  process  would  likely  not  avoid  a  formal 
ap|)eal  under  subsection  (e):  and 

"(P)  require  the  Secretary  to  provide  the 
appellant  with  written  notice  of  any  recon- 
sidered decision  of  the  Secretary  reached 
after  such  Informal  meeting  or  waiver  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  adverse  reconsidered  deci- 
sion, the  reasons  therefor. 

"(3)  If  an  appellant  and  official  agree  to 
waive  an  Informal  meeting  under  paragraph 
(2KE)  with  respect  to  a  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  appel- 
lant of  the  right  of  the  appellant  to  a 
formAl  hearing  on  the  decision  under  sub- 
section (e). 

"(4)  Por  the  purpose  of  an  appeal,  a  recon- 
sidered decision  reached  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2HE)  shall  become  the 
record  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
original  decision  made  by  the  Secretary. 

"(eXl)  If  an  Informal  meeting  Is  condiict- 
ed  or  waived  under  subsection  (d)  with  re- 
spect to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  and  the  reconsidered  decision 
reached  under  subsection  (d)<2ME)  remains 
adverse  to  the  appellant,  the  appellant  may 
request  a  hearing  on  such  reconsidered  deci- 
sion before  an  administrative  law  Judge  ap- 
pointed under  section  3105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  by  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  within  twenty  days  of  notice  of 
such  reconsidered  decision. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  noay  submit  an  answer 
to  a  complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3XA)  A  hearing  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  place  within  thirty  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  of  the  appellant. 

"(B)  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a 
Parmers  Home  Administration  office  locat- 
ed In- 

"(1)  the  State  in  which  the  appellant  re- 
sides or  In  which  the  farmland  of  the  appel- 
lant Is  located:  or 

'(ID  an  adjacent  SUte  If  the  office  In  the 
adjacent  State  is  no  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  location  at  which  the  appel- 
lant resides  or  the  farmland  of  the  appel- 
lant Is  located. 

"(C)  Evidence  at  such  hearing  may  in- 
clude the  complaint  of  the  appellant,  the 
answer  of  the  Secretary,  the  notice  of  any 
reconsidered  decision,  and  any  testimony  by 
any  official  of  the  Parmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  appellant,  and  any  relevant 
expert,  except  that  affidavits  by  such  offi- 
cial, appellant,  and  expert  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  direct  testimony  when  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  or  allowed  by  the  administrative 
law  Judge. 

"(O)  Such  hearing  shall  be  tape  recorded 
and  a  transcript  of  such  hearing  shall  be 
made  available  at  cost  upon  the  request  of 
any  party  to  the  proceeding. 

"(4MA)  The  administrative  law  Judge  shall 
decide  all  questions  of  fact  and  law  In  a  pro- 
ceeding brought  under  this  subsection  and 


shall  uphold,  reverse,  or  modify  the  recon- 
sidered decision  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  decision  of  the  administrative 
law  Judge  shall  be  final  unless  appealed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f ). 

■■(5)  Within  ten  days  of  the  hearing,  both 
parties  to  the  proceeding  shall  be  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  setting  forth  all  findings 
of  fact  and  reasons  for  the  decision. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  report  and  make 
available  to  the  public— 

"(A)  a  decision  of  an  administrative  law 
Judge  reached  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  any  subsequent 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f). 

"(fKl)  If  a  party  Is  aggrieved  by  the  deci- 
sion of  an  administrative  law  Judge  under 
subsection  (e).  such  aggrieved  party  may  re- 
quest a  review  of  the  decision  within  ten 
days  of  the  issuance  of  such  decision. 

"(2)  Upon  such  request,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  the  decision  of  the  administra- 
tive law  Judge  and  make  a  determination  on 
the  record  to  modify,  uphold,  or  reverse 
such  decision. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  review 
and  determination  within  twenty  days  of 
the  request  for  review. 

"(4)  Such  determination  shall  be  the  final 
administrative  determination  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review.". 

DISPOSmOIf  AND  LXASING  OP  PAMfUUfS 

Sbc.  216.  (a)  Section  335  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1985)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  other  than  farmland." 
after  "title"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(eHl)  The  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  dispose  or  lease  farmland  admin- 
istered under  this  title  in  the  following 
order  of  priority: 

"(A)  Disposal  of  such  farmland  to  limited 
resource  borrowers  who  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria  prescribed  in  section  310D<a). 

"(B)  Lease  with  an  option  to  buy  such 
farmland  to  such  limited  resource  borrow- 
ers. 

"(C)  Disposal  of  such  farmland  to  regular 
borrowers  who  meet  the  eligibility  criteria 
prescribed  In  section  302. 

"(D)  Lease  of  such  farmland  to  such  limit- 
ed resource  borrowers. 

"(E)  Lease  of  such  farmland  to  such  regu- 
lar borrowers. 

"(P)  Disposal  of  such  farmland  to  owners 
or  operators  of  family  farms  who  do  not 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  prescribed  In 
section  302. 

"(2KA)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (IHA), 
the  Secretary  shall  sell  farmland  to  a  quali- 
fied limited  resource  borrower  at  a  price 
which  reflects  the  average  expected  Income 
of  the  borrower  from  the  farmland. 

"(B)  If  two  or  more  qualified  limited  re- 
source borrowers  desire  to  purchase  such 
farmland,  the  county  committee  shall  by 
record  vote  select  the  borrower  who  may 
obtain  such  farmland. 

"(C)  Por  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1988.  and  1987,  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  under  section 
346(cKl),  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  to  carry  out  subtitle  (A) 
shall  be  used  to  dispose  of  such  farmland  to 
qualified  limited  resource  borrowers  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1KB),  the 
Secretary  may  not  charge  an  Interest  rate 


on  a  lease  or  option  provided  under  such 
paragraph  which  exceeds  the  Interest  rate 
charged  on  a  slmlliar  loan  made  or  insured 
to  a  limited  resource  borrower  under  this 
UUe. 

"(4KA)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (IMC), 
the  Secretary  may  not  dispose  of  farmland 
to  a  regular  borrower  who  meets  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  requirements  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 302  unless  the  Secretary— 

"(I)  has  leased  such  farmland  to  a  limited 
resource  borrower  under  paragraph  (1KB) 
for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  and  is  not 
able  to  dispose  of  such  farmland  to  a  quali- 
fied limited  resource  borrower  under  para- 
graph (IKA); 

"(11)  has  provided  a  lease  with  an  option  to 
buy  such  farmland  to  a  limited  resource  bor- 
rower under  paragraph  (1KB)  and  the  bor- 
rower has  declined  to  exercise  such  option: 
or 

"(ill)  is  unable  to  otherwise  dispose  or 
lease  such  property  to  a  qualified  limited  re- 
source borrower. 

"(B)  If  a  borrower  cannot  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  elsewhere  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  farmland  under  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Secretary  shall  make  or  insure  a  loan  to 
the  borrower  to  finance  such  purchase. 

"(C)  The  interest  rate  on  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  subparagraph  (B)  may  not 
exceed  the  Interest  rate  charged  on  a  slml- 
liar loan  made  or  insured  under  this  title, 
plus  1  per  centum  per  mnnnm 

"(5)  In  selecting  tenants  for  leases  of 
farmland  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  special  consideration  to  any 
previous  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm- 
land who  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  pre- 
scribed in  section  302. 

"(6)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
tract  of  farmland  administered  under  this 
title  is  not  suitable  for  disposition  or  lease 
to  eligible  farm  bcrrowers  under  subtitle  A 
or  B  because  such  tract  Is  larger  than  Is  nec- 
essary for  family  farm  operations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  subdivide  such  tract  Into  tracts 
suitable  for  family  farm  operations  and  dis- 
pose or  lease  such  subdivided  tracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

"(7KA)  If  a  borrower  defaults  on  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  title  and  secured 
with  farmland  and  convesrs  the  farmland  to 
a  purchaser  who  the  county  committee  de- 
termines does  not  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  a  loan  under  this  title,  such 
purchaser  may  not  assimie  any  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  original  loan. 

"(B)  If  a  borrower  defaults  on  a  loan  made 
or  Insured  under  this  title  and  secured  with 
farmland  and  conveys  the  farmland  to  a 
purchaser  who  the  county  committee  deter- 
mines meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
a  loan  under  this  title,  such  purchaser  may 
assume  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  original  loan. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  reasona- 
ble steps  to  assure  that  borrowers  who  meet 
'he  eligibility  requirements  for  a  loan  under 
this  title  are  given  the  maximum  opportuni- 
ty to  purchase  farmland  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B),  Including  the  refliuuiclng  of 
the  original  loan. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  conduct  an  ongoing  search  to  identify 
limited  resource  borrowers  and  other  bor- 
rowers who  are  eligible  for  the  disposition 
of  farmland  administered  under  this  title; 
and 

"(B)  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  such  farm- 
land to  such  borrowers  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall— 
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"(A)  publicize  the  availability  of  suitable 
farmland  available  under  this  title  in  local 
newspapers  widely  circulated  in  the  county 
in  which  such  farmland  is  located  and  in  a 
prominent  location  at  the  local  office  of  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration  which  serves 
such  county;  and 

"(B)  notify  qualified  limited  resource  bor- 
rowers and  other  borrowers  under  this  title 
who  might  be  interested  in  purchasing  such 
farmland  of  the  availability  of  such  farm- 
land.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
adopt— 

(1)  Interim  regulations  to  Implement  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  final  regulations  to  Implement  such 
amendment  as  soon  as  practl<»ble  thereaf- 
ter. 

RKIXASS  OP  NORMAL  INCOIfK  SCCinUTY 

Sec.  217.  Section  335  of  the  Consolidated 
Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1985)  (as  amended  by  section  21S(aK2)  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fHl)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'normal  income  security' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1942.17(b)  of  title  7,  Code  of  Pederal 
Regulations  (as  of  January  1,  1984). 

"(B)  The  term  poverty  line'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  673(2) 
of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9902(2)). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  release  from 
normal  Income  security  provided  for  a  loan 
made  or  Insured  under  this  title  amounts 
sufficient— 

"(A)  to  assure  that  the  Income  of  the 
household  of  the  borrower  of  such  loan  ex- 
ceeds the  poverty  line  by  at  least  50  per 
centum:  and 

"(B)  to  permit  such  borrower  to  pay  nec- 
essary farm  operating  expenses  incurred  in 
the  production,  harvesting,  or  marketing  of 
crops,  livestock,  poultry,  or  pr(xiucts.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  To  assist  in  the  determination  of  nec- 
essary farm  operating  expenses  under  para- 
graph (2KB),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
schedule  of  necessary  annual  prcxluction 
costs  for  each  State  or  region.". 

LOAN  StnniART  STATDfKNTS 

Sk.  218.  Section  337  of  the  Consolidated 
Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1987)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  "stmimary  period'  means— 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Parm  Policy  Reform  Act 
of  1985  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the 
first  loan  summary  statement  is  issued  after 
such  date  of  enactment:  or 

"(B)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  preceding  loan  summary 
statement  and  ending  on  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  current  loan  summary  state- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  at  least  an- 
~  nually  to  each  borrower  of  a  loan  made  or 
insured  under  this  title  a  loan  summary 
statement  which  describes  the  status  during 
the  summary  period  of  each  such  loan  made 
or  insured  luider  this  title  to  such  borrower, 
including  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  outstanding  amount  of  principal 
due  on  each  such  loan  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sununary  period; 


"(B)  the  interest  rate  charged  on  each 
such  loan; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  payments  made  on 
each  such  loan  during  the  summary  period; 

"(D)  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest 
due  on  each  such  loan  at  the  end  of  the 
summary  period; 

"(E)  the  allocation  of  the  total  amount  of 
payments  made  on  all  such  loans  by  the 
Secretary  between  each  such  loan  and  be- 
tween principal  and  interest  due  on  such 
loans.  incIudW  a  description  of  the  system 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  such  alloca- 
tion; 

"(P)  the  total  outstanding  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  on  all  such  loans  at 
the  end  of  the  summary  period; 

"(G)  any  delinquency  in  the  repayment  of 
any  such  loan; 

"(H)  a  schedule  of  the  amount  and  date  of 
payments  due  on  each  such  loan;  and 

"(I)  the  prqcedure  the  borrower  may  use 
to  obtain  more  information  concerning  the 
status  of  such  loans.". 

PAMILT  PARM  DKPINITION 

Sec.  219.  Section  343  of  the  Consolidated 
Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1991)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause:  ",  and 
(7)  the  term  'family  farm'  means  a  farm  or 
ranch  which  is  owned  or  operated  by  indi- 
viduals (or  in  the  case  of  cooperatives,  cor- 
porations, and  partnerships,  by  a  majority 
of  members,  stockholders,  or  partners)  who 
as  determined  by  the  county  committee  (A) 
manage  such  farm,  (B)  provide  the  majority 
of  labor  on  such  farm  or  ranch,  and  (C) 
meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary". 

AOTHORIZATION  OP  LUCTTED  RESOURCE  LOAN 
AMOiniTS 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  346  of  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Parm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1994)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (d): 
and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(e)  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  346<cKl)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "20"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year". 

PARM  AND  HOME  PLAN  STin>T 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Parm  and  Home  Plan  (Porm  PmHA 
431-2)  used  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration In  connection  with  loans  made  or  in- 
sured under  the  Consolidated  F'arm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  the  plan  to  be  inappropriate, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  other  available  alternative 
farm  plan  forms  for  use  In  connection  with 
such  loans: 

(2)  evaluate  the  need  to  develop  a  new 
farm  plan  form  for  such  use;  and 

(3)  examine  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  Improve  or  replace  the  current 
form. 

(c)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
study  required  under  this  section  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculure,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  III— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

AND  IMPORTS 

Subtitle  A— Agricultural  Exports 

SALES  TO  DEVELOPINC  COUNTRIES  POR  POREIGN 
CURRENCIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sic.  101.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies and  acconftjlish  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree- 
ments with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities— 

"(1)  for  dollars  on  credit  terms; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  developing  countries 
with  a  per  capita  gross  national  product  of 
$500  or  less,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  at  an  annual  level  which,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  is  at  least  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  level  of  such  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies provided  during  fiscal  year  1985;  or 

"(B)  500.000  metric  tons;  or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  other  countries,  to  the 
extent  that  sales  for  dollars  under  the  terms 
applicable  to  such  sales  are  not  possible,  for 
foreign  currencies  on  credit  terms  and  on 
terms  which  permit  conversion  to  dollars  at 
the  exchange  rate  applicable  to  the  sales 
agreement.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1703) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  dollars  or  in  the 
tjrpes  or  kinds  of  currencies  which  can  be 
converted  into  dollars"  in  subsection  (k); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (m); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (n) 
through  (q)  as  subsections  (m)  through  (p) 
respectively:  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  101"  after  "agreement"  In  sub- 
section (o)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection). 

(c)  Section  104  of  such  Act  (7  VS.C.  1704) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  101." 
after  "January  1.  1972,"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subsection  (a). 

(d)  Section  106<aK2)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1706<aK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
on  terms  which  permit  conversion  to  dol- 
lars" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  section  101". 

USE  OP  POREIGN  CURRENCY  RECEIPTS  POR 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  302.  Section  104(h)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(h))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  at  the  request  of  such  country." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "development 
assistance  programs  under  chapter  I  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.).  including". 

USE  OP  PRIVATE  TRADE  ENTITIES  TO  EXPAND 
PRIVATE  ECONOMIC  ENTERPRISE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (j); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (k);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  Por  grants  to  private  trade  entitles  for 
use  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
projects  which  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  designed  to  improve  the 
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storace  or  nuu-ketlnc  of  •gricultural  oom- 
or  which  wlU  oth«rw1«e  stlmulkte 
I  tspand  piivmtc  economic  enterprise  In  • 
friendly  country:". 

(b)  Section  103<b)  of  such  Act  (7  U^.C. 
1703<b))  Is  amended  by  strlUnc  out  "and 
<h)"  and  Inaertins  In  Ueu  thereof  "(h).  and 

urmufKDLATK  cMDrr 

8k.  304.  (a)  Section  4<b)  of  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Act  of  19M  (7  n.S.C.  1707a(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Corporation  may  guarantee  credits 
made  to  finance  such  sales.": 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  and  no  credit  may  be 
guaranteed."  after  "financed"  in  paragraph 
(2): 

(3)  In  paragraph  <3>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O: 

(B)  by  strUtlng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  otherwise  to  promote  the  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and 
(7):  and 

(9)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(9)  as  paragraphs  (S)  and  (0).  respectively. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  section  4(  b )  of  such  Act 
using  not  less  than  (SOO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988. 

MiNnrnM  QU/urriTT  or  Aaiucin.TtniAL 

COMMODmES  DISTRIBUTED  rOH  FAMIlfX  RKLICr 

Sk.  305.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Agrlcultur 
al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721(b))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(1)  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  be  2.000.000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  1.400.000 
metric  tons  shall  be  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives. 
and  the  World  Pood  Program: 

"(2)  for  fiscal  year  1986  shaU  be  2.250.000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  1.575.000 
metric  tons  shall  be  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  the  World  Pood  Program: 

"(3)  for  fiscal  year  1987  shaU  be  2.500.000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  1.750.000 
metric  tons  shaU  be  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  the  World  Pood  Programs: 

"(4)  for  fiscal  year  1988  shall  be  2.750.000 
metric  tons,  or  which  not  less  than  1.925.000 
metric  tons  shall  be  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  the  World  Pood  Program: 

"(5)  for  fiscal  year  1989  shaU  be  3.000.000 
metric  tons,  of  which  not  less  than  2.100.000 
metric  tons  shall  be  distributed  through 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  the  World  Pood  Program:  and 

"(6)  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  be  3,250.000  metric 
tons,  of  which  not  less  than  2,275,000  metric 
tons  shall  be  distributed  through  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives,  and  the 
World  Pood  Program:". 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
i^Mj^S  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  No  less  than  60  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum tonnage  required  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  processed  and  forti- 
fied foods.". 


MOLTmaa  MMMKMOm  WTTH  MONFMOnT 

voLuiTTAJiY  AGBXCIK8  /ufs  coopnuTivaa 

Sk.  306.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1722)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priated funds  and  agricultural  commodities, 
the  President  shall,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, enter  Into  multiyear  agreements  with 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  International  organizations  to  make  ag- 
ricultural commodities  available  for  distri- 
bution on  a  nonemergency  basis  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agreement  which  the  President  determines 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  year  because 
the  agreement  Involves  a  new  program  of 
assistance. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  a  multiyear  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  subsection,  a 
nonprofit  voluntary  agency,  cooperative, 
and  international  organization  shall  not  be 
required  to  obtain  periodic  approval  from 
the  United  States  Oovemment  In  order  to 
continue  to  conduct  an  assistance  program 
under  such  agreement.". 

DisAsm  Rssntvi 

Sk.  307.  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (as  amended  by  section  306  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  which 
enters  into  an  agreement  under  this  title 
shall  maintain  an  operating  reserve  of  at 
least  15  percent  in  order  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  areas  which  suffer  from  chronic 
drought  or  other  natural  disasters.". 
paocEssxB  FROoncT  AiiD  roaTiraD  grain 

RkSCRTX 

Sk.  308.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (as  amended  by  section  307  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
maintain  a  reserve  containing  processed 
products  and  fortified  grain  In  order  to  pro- 
vide urgent  relief  to  people  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  event  of  an  emergency.". 

AtTTBORIZATIOH  Or  AmtOPRIATIONS  TO  RXIlf- 
BtniSC  COMMODITY  CRXOIT  CORPORATION  FOR 
PAMIIIX  RXLIEP 

Sk.  309.  The  first  sentence  of  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1724)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1,900,000,000". 

AUTHORIZATIOIf  OF  AFPROPRIAXIOHS  TO  PUR- 
CHASI  FORXIGll  CtTRRKMCISS  FOR  PAMHO 
RXUKP 

Sk.  310.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  n.S.C. 
1724)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$99,000,000". 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1703(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  the 
second  sentence  of  section  204."  after  "sec- 
tion 104". 

Min.TILATXRAL  AGRZEMKHTS  FOR  FAMIIfk  RXLIKF 

Sk.  311.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adojig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  207.  (a)  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  President  shall  enter  into 


multilateral  agreements  with  other  food  ex- 
porting nations  In  order  to  fulfill  the  food 
aid  requirements  of  needy  nations. 

"(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  President  shall  Include  such  provisions 
in  such  agreements  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  recipient  nations  become  self- 
sufficient  in  meeting  their  food  require- 
ments. Including  a  requirement  that  food 
exporting  nations  provide  cash  and  other  re- 
sources to  recipient  nations  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  use  any  surplus  stocks  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  this  section  and  title  I  of 
tWs  Act.". 

SUBTITLI  B— AORICtTLTTTRAL  IMPORTS 
ACRICULT17RAL  IMPORTS 

Sk.  320.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
exercise  the  authority  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  UAC.  624)  to  examine 
and  report  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
any  imported  articles  which  interfere  with 
any  program  or  operation  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  products  processed  from  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  United  States. 

LABXLUIO  IMPORTED  MXAT 

Sk.  321.  SecUon  l(n)  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  UJB.C.  601(n))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "or":  and 

( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  If  It  is  or  was  imported  and  If  its  la- 
beling fails  to  bear  the  words  'imported', 
'may  have  been  Imported',  'this  product  con- 
tains imported  meat',  'this  product  may  con- 
tain Imported  meat',  'this  container  contains 
Imported  meat',  or  'this  container  may  con- 
tain Imported  meat',  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
words  to  indicate  Its  country  of  origin.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SKRVUfC  IMPORTED  MEAT 

Sec.  322.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "eating  establishment" 
means  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch 
counter,  lunchroom,  soda  fountain,  food 
stand,  saloon,  tavern,  bar,  lounge,  vending 
machine,  or  other  similar  facility  (including 
any  such  facility  located  on  the  premises  of 
any  retail  or  recreational  establishment). 
operated  as  a  commercial  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  selling  food  to  the 
public. 

(2)  The  term  "meat  food  product"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1(J)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(21D.8.C.  601(J)). 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Whoever— 

(1)  owns  or  operates  an  eating  establish- 
ment: 

(2)  sells  in  such  eating  establishment  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
meat  food  products  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
contain  a  significant  amount  of  meat  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States:  and 

(3)  knowingly  fails,  or  knowingly  permits 
any  employee  or  agent  to  fail,  to  inform  in- 
dividuals purchasing  food  from  such  eating 


establishment  of  the  fact  that  such  meat  or 
meat  food  products  are  sold  therein— 

(A)  by  displaying,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  or  on  such  eating  establishment,  a  sign 
Indicating  such  fact;  or 

(B)  by  indicating  such  fact  on  menus  of- 
fered, posted,  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  such  individuals. 

shall  be  issued  a  warning  on  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  It  is  discovered  that  any  such 
failure  may  have  occurred  and  shall  be 
fined  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  for  each 
day  on  which  any  such  failure  occurs  after 
receipt  of  such  warning. 

(c)  No  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  defining  the  term 
"signficant  amount",  as  used  in  subsection 
(bK2). 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
this  section  shall  become  effective  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— SOIL  AND  WATER 

CONSERVA-nON 

StJBTiTLE  A— Soil  and  Water  Conservatioh 

'niAINING  of  soil  CONSERVATIOH  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 

Sk.  401.  Section  5  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16  UJS.C. 
590e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  program  to  improve, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
training  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
service  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
service.". 

DRY  LAND  FARMING 

Sk.  402.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(a) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590g(b))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: 

",  and  (7)  the  promotion  of  energy  and 
water  conservation  through  dry  land  farm- 
ing". 

LOCAL  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  403.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  local  and  SUte  com- 
mittees in  carrying  out  this  Act."". 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Sk.  404.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590h(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment or  grant  of  aid  made  under  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  authorized 
by  sections  7  through  15,  16(a),  16(f),  and  17 
of  this  Act  and  sections  1001  through  1008 
and  1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (16 
U.S,C.  1501  through  1508  and  1510),  a  pro- 
ducer must  use  such  payment  or  grant  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  conservation  plan  approved 
by  (1)  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict or  districts  in  which  the  land  described 
In  the  plan  is  situated,  or  (2)  in  areas  where 
such  district  or  districts  does  not  exist  or 
fails  to  act  on  the  approval  of  such  plan,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  receive 


such  approval,  such  plan  must  assure  that 
soil  loss  levels  on  lands  subject  to  such  plan 
do  not  exceed  the  soil  loss  tolerance  levels 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  to  producers  to  assist 
producers  in  preparing  such  plans.". 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Sk.  405.  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  16A  of  such  Act  (16  U.8.C. 
590p-l)  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

'"CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

"'Sec.  16B.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  up  to  thirty 
million  acres  of  erosion-prone  land,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  a  term  of  ten  years  with  producers 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  control 
for  the  contract  period  of  the  farms  covered 
by  the  contract. 

"(b)  Under  the  terms  of  such  contract,  the 
producer  must  agree— 

"(I)  to  establish  and  maintain  for  the  con- 
tract period  protective  vegetative  cover,  or 
other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-con- 
serving uses,  on  a  specifically  designated 
acreage  on  erosion-prone  land  on  the  farm 
regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops; 

"(2)  not  to  devote  such  acreage  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities:  and 

""(3)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

"(cKl)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  producer,  the  Secretary  shall  agree— 

"(A)  to  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water- 
,  wildUfe-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  on  the 
designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  amount  per  acre  or  facility  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  county  or 
area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated:  and 

"(B)  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  the 
producer  for  the  term  of  the  contract  (In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2))  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  producer  has  fulfilled  the 
provisions  of  the  contract  entitling  the  pro- 
ducer to  such  payment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  annual  payments  under  para- 
graph (IKB)  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  a 
fair  and  reasonable  return  on  the  land  di- 
verted to  conservation  purposes,  taking  Into 
consideration- 

'"(A)  the  productivity  of  the  diverted  land, 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  farm  program 
yields  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  the  prevailing  rates  for  cash  rentals 
for  slmiliar  land  in  the  same  county  or  area; 

"(C)  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  con- 
tracts covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the 
substantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program: 

"(D)  the  eroslveness  of  the  diverted  land; 

"(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  diverted  land 
contributes  to  off-farm  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment; and 

"(P)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  acreage 
designated  under  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  section  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and 
grazing. 


"(e)  The  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  a  producer  under  this  section  during  a 
year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  limit  the  total 
acreage  placed  under  contracts  under  this 
section  in  any  State,  county,  or  local  com- 
munity, so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  such  State,  county,  or  local 
community. 

"(g)  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.". 

WATER  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Sk.  406.  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 405  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  16B  of  such  Act  the 
following  new  section: 

"WATER  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

"Sk.  16C.  (a)  In  order  to  reduce  the  use 
of  water  from  underground  acqulfers  to  Irri- 
gate land,  the  Secretary  of  AgricuJture  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  a  term  of  five  years 
with  producers  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  control  for  the  contract  period  (and 
the  additional  period  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (bKD)  of  the  farms  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. 

"(b)  Under  the  terms  of  such  contract,  the 
producer  must  agree— 

"(1)  during  the  contract  period  and  an  ad- 
ditional period  s[>eclfled  in  the  contract  of 
not  less  than  five  years,  to  not  use  water 
from  underground  acqulfers  under  the  farm 
to  irrigate  specifically  designated  acreage  on 
land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops:  and 

"(2)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  water  con- 
servation program. 

"(cKl)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  producer,  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to 
make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer 
for  the  term  of  the  contract  (in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2))  upon  a  determination 
that  the  producer  has  fulfilled  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  entitling  the  producer 
to  such  payment. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  an  annual  pajrment 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  50  per  centum  by  the  difference 
between— 

"(A)  the  productivity  of  the  land  under 
contract  without  the  use  of  water  from  un- 
derground acqulfers  under  the  farm;  and 

"(B)  the  productivity  of  such  land  with 
the  use  of  such  water. 

"(3)  The  determination  of  the  productivi- 
ty of  land  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
based  on  farm  program  srields  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.". 

Subtitle  B— Highly  Erodible  Land 
Conservation 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  410.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle: 

(1)  The  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  product  planted  and 
produced  by  annual  tUllng  of  the  soU,  in- 
cluding one-trip  planters. 

(2)  The  term  ""highly  erodible  land" 
means  land  that  has,  or  if  used  to  produce 
an  agricultural  commcxlity  would  have,  an 
excessive  rate  of  erosion,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  in  relation  to— 
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(A)  the  8oU  loss  tolerance  level  determined 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  factors  of  the  universal  soil  loss  equa- 
tion and  the  wind  erosion  equation  used  by 
the  Secretary,  Including  climate.  soU  erodi- 
bility,  and  field  slope. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

PKOGRAjf  niKUGnnjTT 

Sec.  411.  Except  as  provided  In  section  413 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  any  person  who  produces  an  agriciiltur- 
al  commodity  on  highly  erodible  land  shall 
be  ineligible,  as  to  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity produced  during  that  crop  year,  and  the 
four  succeeding  crop  years,  by  such  person, 
for- 

(1)  any  tj^ie  of  price  support,  marketing 
certificates.  Income  assistance,  or  produc- 
tion adjustment  payments  for  such  com- 
modity made  available  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  C.S.C.  1421  et  seq.),  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
(15  UJ3.C.  714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(3)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such  commod- 
ity made  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
VS.C.  714b<h)); 

(3)  crop  Insurance  for  such  commodity 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  etseq.); 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  for  such  commodi- 
ty made  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.);  or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.),  or  any  other  provision  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

KXCXFTIOIIS 

Sbc.  413.  (a)  Except  ss  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  section  411  shall  not  apply  to  any 
of  the  following: 

(1)  Any  land  that  was  cultivated  by  a 
person  to  produce  any  of  the  1981  through 
1985  crops  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  during  any  crop  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  Any  loan  described  In  section  411  made 
t>efore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
produced  using  a  conservation  system  that 
has  been  approved  by— 

(A)  a  soU  conservation  district,  based  on 
technical  standards  set  forth  In  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technical  guide  for 
that  soil  conservation  district;  or 

(B)  in  areas  where  a  soU  conservation  dis- 
trict does  not  exist  or  fails  to  act  on  the  ap- 
proval of  such  system,  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  land  which  was  at  any 
time  subject  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
under  section  16B  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (as  added  by 
section  405  of  this  Act). 

nSK  OP  ACRICULTUHAL  STABILIZATION  Aid)  COH- 
SDtVATIOH  COCHTT  COmCTTTKXS  IH  AOMIIflS- 
TSATION 

Sac.  413.  To  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  participating  In  the  programs 
described  in  section  411,  as  well  as  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  in  the  application  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
county  committees  established  under  sec- 


tion 8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic AUotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  S90h(b))  In 
the  administration  of  this  subtitle. 

AITKAL  OP  UUfD  CLAUIPICATIOII 

Sbc.  414.  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish.  by 
regulation,  an  appeal  procedure  under 
which  a  person  who  produces  an  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  land  classified  as  highly 
erodible  land  may  seek  review  of  such  claasi- 
ficatlon. 

coMPunoR  OP  son.  sukvbts 

Sbc.  415.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  Is  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soil  survey 
suitable  for  use  in  determining  whether 
such  lands  should  be  considered  highly 
erodible  lands  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  insofar  as  possible,  concentrate 
on  those  localities  where  significant 
amounts  of  highly  erodible  land  are  being 
converted  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

TITLE  V-POOD  ASSISTANCE 
PRCXJRAMS 

StTBTTTLB  A— FOOD  STAMP  PROOKAM 
ABJTTSTIfXlfT  OP  THJUrrT  POOD  PLAlt 

Sbc.  501.  Clause  (8)  of  section  3(o)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  D.S.C. 
2013(oK8))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(8)  on  (Dctober  1,  1985,  and  each  October  1 
thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  re- 
flect the  average  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  such 
date,  as  projected  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  data  available,  and  round 
the  result  to  the  nearest  lower  increment 
for  each  household  size:". 

KARlfBD  INCOMZ  DKDnCTIOlf 

Sbc.  502.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "18  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20 
per  centum". 

OBPCHUBilT  CAHB  AlfD  EXCBS8  SHKLTEX 
DEOnCTIOIfS 

Sbc.  503.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  n.S.C. 
3014(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  same  as  that  for 
the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  con- 
tained in  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection."  in 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$160": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (3)"  and  inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  (2)"; 

(3)  in  the  proviso  of  clause  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$115"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$175";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "t300,  $165.  $140.  and 
$85"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$360. 
$325.  $300.  and  $145";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (3)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

CAUnrLATION  OP  INCOMX 

Sbc.  504.  (a)  Section  5(f)(3)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  3014(fK3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  Household  Income  for  all  other 
households  shall  be  calculated  either  on  a 
prospective  basis  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)(A)  or  on  a  retrospective  basis  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)(B),  as  elected  by  the  State 
agency  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 


(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(cKl) 
such  Act  (7  n.S.C.  3015(cKl))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "that  elect  to  use  a  system  of  ret- 
rospective accounting  in  accordance  with 
section  5(f)  of  this  Act"  after  "State  agen- 
cies". 


SUPPLmXIfTATIOIf  OP  AIXOTMBirrs 

Sbc.  505.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
5(fX3KB)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3014(f)(3KB))  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  for  supplementing  the  allotments 
of  households  that  experience  during  a 
month  sudden  and  significant  losses  of 
Income  of  more  than  $100"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

RBSOUaCB  LnOTATIOMS 

Sbc.  506.  Section  S(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3014(g))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$1,500"  and  "$3,000" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,250"  and  "$3,500".  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$4,500"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$5,500". 

PBRSOIf  AL  PROPBXTT  UMITATIOMS 

Sbc.  507.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(kXl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion: 

"(A)  The  term  "civil  Jurisdiction'  means— 

"(1)  a  city  with  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  people,  based  on  the  most  re- 
cently available  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census; 

"(li)  a  town  or  township  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Michigan,  or  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
or  more  people,  based  on  the  most  recently 
available  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  that  possesses  powers  and  functions 
similar  to  those  of  cities; 

"(111)  a  county  or  parish,  except  those 
counties  or  parishes  that  contain  any  civil 
Jurisdiction  included  in  clause  (I)  or  (11); 

"(Iv)  the  balance  of  a  county  or  parish 
consisting  of  a  county  or  parish  less  any 
component  civil  Jurisdiction  included  in 
clause  (Dor  (11);  or 

"(v)  a  county  equivalent  that  is  a  town  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
or  Connecticut. 

"(B)  The  term  'high  unemployment  area' 
means— 

"(1)  an  area  classified  as  a  surplus  labor 
area  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  or 

"(11)  a  civil  Jurisdiction  In  which  the  unad- 
justed unemplosrment  rate,  as  determined 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  not  been 
less  than  10  per  centum  during  the  most 
recent  six-month  period  for  which  informa- 
tion \s  available. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (g).  if  a 
household  is  located  in  a  high  unemploy- 
ment area  or  an  area  experiencing  a  high 
rate  of  farm  foreclosures  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary),  the  personal  property  held 
by  such  household  that  is  excluded  from 
the  resource  limitations  imposed  for  nonll- 
quid  assets  under  subsection  (g)  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resources  of  such  household 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
of  the  household  for  participation  In  the 
food  stamp  program  unless  the  household 
disposes  of  such  property  in  the  manner, 
and  within  the  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed 
four  months),  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Any  coupons  Issued  to  a  household 
during  the  period   for   which  disposal   of 


property  Is  required  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be— 

"(A)  conditioned  on  the  disposal  of  the 
property;  and 

"(B)  considered  an  overissuance  of  cou- 
pons if— 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  disposal,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  coupons  would  not 
have  been  Issued  If  the  disposal  had  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  the  period  for 
which  such  coupons  were  Issued;  or 

"(11)  at  the  end  of  the  authorized  disposal 
period,  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  by 
the  household. 

"(4)  To  carry  out  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(A)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
information  necessary  to  determine  which 
areas  and  civil  Jurisdictions  in  each  State 
are  high  unemployment  areas; 

"(B)  determine  which  areas  and  civil  Juris- 
dictions in  each  State  are  experiencing  a 
high  rate  of  farm  foreclosures:  and 

"(C)  supply  relevant  information  referred 
to  in  clause  (A)  and  (B)  to  State  agencies.". 

POOD  STAMP  IHPOHMATIOIf 

Sec.  508.  Clause  (A)  of  section  ll(eKl)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C. 
2030<eKlXA))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  conduct  public  information  activities 
reasonably  designed  to  inform  low-income 
households  about  the  avaUabUity,  eligibiUty 
requirements,  and  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program;  and". 

AUTHORIZATION  POH  APPKOPRIATIOIIB 

Sbc.  509.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(aKl)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2027(aKl))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "To  carry  out  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989.". 

SuBTTTLE  B — Child  Nutrition  Programb 

SUMMER  pood  SERVICE  PROGRAM  POR  CHILDRKH 

Sbc.  520.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 13(a)(1)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(a)(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations." after  "governments"  in  clause 
(B): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "50  percent"  in  clause 
(C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ZZVs  per- 
cent"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (P)  'pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations'  means  organi- 
zations (including  summer  camps)  that  (1) 
operate  at  not  more  than  fifteen  sites  (or,  If 
a  waiver  under  subsection  (1X2)  Is  granted, 
at  not  more  than  twenty  sites);  (U)  use  self- 
preparation  faciUties  to  prepare  meals  or 
obtain  meals  from  a  public  faculty  (such  as 
a  school  district,  public  hospital,  or  State 
university);  and  (iU)  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (1)". 

(b)  Section  13  of  siich  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(iXl)  A  private  nonprofit  organization 
shaU  be  eUgible  to  provide  services  under  a 
program  authorized  by  this  section  during  a 
year  only  If  the  organization- 

"(A)  operates  In  an  area  where  a  school 
food  authority  or  the  local,  municipal,  or 
county  government  has  not  Indicated  by 
March  1  of  such  year  that  such  authority  or 
such  unit  of  government  wiU  operate  such 
program  in  such  year; 


"(B)  exercises  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  operation  of  such  program  at  all 
sites  under  its  sponsonhip; 

"(C)  provides  ongoing  year-round  activi- 
ties for  chUdren; 

"(D)  demonstrates  adequate  management 
and  fiscal  capacity  to  operate  such  program; 
and 

"(E)  meets  appUcable  State  and  local 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation  standards. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion of  fifteen  sites  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (aXlXP)  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section,  and  permit 
a  private  nonprofit  organization  to  operate 
up  to  twenty  sites  and  maintain  eUgiblUty  to 
participate  in  such  program,  if  such  organi- 
zation demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  a  need  for  such  addition- 
al sites  exists  and  that  such  organization 
has  the  capabiUty  to  serve  such  additional 
sites.". 

SCHOOL  BRXAKPABT8 

Sbc.  531.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (43  U.&C.  1773(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  Increase  by  6  cents  the  annuaUy 
adjusted  level  of  payments  authorized  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1766)  in  order  to  assist  States  in 
improving  the  nutritional  quaUty  of  such 
breakfasts. 

"(B)  A  State  or  local  source  may  not  (U- 
mlnish  the  amount  of  funds  expended  to 
provide  such  breakfasts  as  a  result  of  funds 
received  under  this  paragraph.". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review  and  revise  the  nutrition  require- 
ments for  meals  served  under  the  sch(x>l 
breakfast  program  established  under  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771 
et  seq.)  in  order  to  improve  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  meals,  taking  into  consider- 
ation- 

(A)  the  findings  of  the  National  Evalua- 
tion of  School  Nutrition  Programs;  and 

(B)  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexlbU- 
ity  in  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  au- 
thorities. 

(2)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  promul- 
gate regulations  to  Implement  the  revisions 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

SuBTiTLB  C— Pood  Distribution  Programs 

COMMODITY  SITPPLBMKNTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  530.  Section  4(a)  of  the  AgriciUture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"during  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984,  and 
1985"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1985,  and 
ending  September  30,  1989". 

TEMPORARY  BMBROtHCY  POOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  531.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1985 "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1989". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1114(a)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  1431e)  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  el- 
igible recipient  agencies  for  distribution 
under  the  Temporary  Emergency  Pood  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  note)," 
after  "food  service,". 


Subtitle  D— Eppsctivb  Date 

BPPBCnVE  DATS 

Sec.  540.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shaU  become  effective  on 
October  1,  1985. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATE 


EPPBCTTTIDATB 

Sec.  601.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Summary:  Farm  Policy  Reform  Act  op  1985 

TtTLB  I.  agricultural  COMMODITY  SUPPLY 
MANACBMXNT 

Section  101— Supply  Management  Pro- 
gram: A  producer  referendum  is  mandated 
on  August  1.  1985,  1989.  1993.  and  1997  to 
determine  by  majority  vote  if  a  mandatory 
supply  management  program  wiU  be  in 
effect  for  the  succeeding  four-year  period 
for  the  commodities  wheat,  com,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  rye,  upland  cotton, 
rice,  and  soybeans.  If  the  referendam  falls, 
the  farm  program  wlU  be  established  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

If  a  referendum  is  approved,  each  produc- 
er wlU  be  aaslgned  a  normal  crop  acreace 
(NCA)  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of 
acres  cultivated,  tncludtng  farm  program 
acres  retired,  during  the  four  preceding 
years.  Each  producer  must  set  aside  15%  of 
his  NCA.  This  determines  eligible  crop 
acres.  Each  producer  will  submit  planting 
intentions  to  USDA.  If  the  producer's  total 
farm  and  nonfarm  inoMne  Is  less  than 
$300,000,  the  producer  wUl  receive  acreage 
allotments  in  accordance  with  that  request- 
ed. Producera  with  gross  incomes  In  exoes 
of  $300,000  must  request  supplemental  acre- 
age allotments  for  each  commodity. 

The  Secretary,  after  determining  a  nation- 
al marketing  quota  for  each  commodity,  by 
totaling  estimated  domestic  demand,  extwit 
demand,  food  aid  requirements,  and  reserve 
requirements,  will  prorate  the  remaining 
needed  production  to  aU  producers  request- 
ing supplemental  aUotments  through  a  for- 
mula which  requires  an  increasingly  greater 
set-aside  percentage  as  producer  gross 
income  increases.  Producers  who  earn  more 
than  50%  of  their  gross  Income  from  non- 
farm  sources  wlU  be  required  to  set  aside  an 
additional  10%  of  their  eUgible  crop  acres. 

The  Secretary  may  award  bonus  acres  to 
aU  producers  if  the  total  of  aU  aUotment  re- 
quests does  not  exceed  the  national  market- 
ing quota. 

Nonrecourse  loans  wiU  be  made  available 
for  a  period  of  36  months  and  the  loan  rates 
shaU  equal  70%  of  parity  for  the  1986  crop 
year  and  wiU  Increase  by  3%  each  year 
thereafter  untU  1996.  Target  price  programs 
are  eliminated. 

At  the  time  acreage  aUotments  are  as- 
signed, the  Secretary  shall  issue  marketing 
certificates  for  each  commodity  based  on 
county  average  yield  or  proven  farm  yield, 
whichever  Is  higher.  The  certificate  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  on-farm 
use.  If  production  exceeds  the  amount  in 
the  marketing  certificate,  the  surplus  may 
be  used  for  on-farm  use,  appUed  to  the  sub- 
sequent year's  marketing  certificate,  donat- 
ed for  Title  II.  P.L.  480  use.  or  sold  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate. 

Producers  must  apply  approved  conserva- 
tion measures  to  set-aside  acres.  The  Secre- 
tary may  permit  haying  and  grazing  set- 
aside  acres  and  may  make  a  payment  for 
land  used  for  wUdllfe  use. 
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A  fanner  disaster  reserve  is  created  to  re- 
place crop  insurance.  Each  producer  must 
contribute  a  portion  of  his  production,  de- 
termined on  an  actuarially  sound  basis,  to 
the  reserve.  In  the  event  of  a  disaster,  the 
producer  will  receive  commodities  from  the 
reserve  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  his  mar- 
keting certificate  less  the  amount  actually 
produced.  However,  the  value  of  commod- 
ities received  under  this  program  may  not 
exceed  t360.000  annually. 

Section  102— Wool  and  Mohair  The  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954  is  extended  for  five 
years. 

Section  lOJ—Suapenrion  of  Permanent 
Program:  Sections  of  current  law  which 
would  conflict  with  this  program  are  sus- 
pended. 

TTTU  n.  AOUCnLTtnUL  CXXDIT 

Section  ZOl—Chiaranteed  Loaru:  Limits 
PmHA  guaranteed  from  operating  and  farm 
real  estate  loans  to  10  percent  of  loans  made 
in  those  categories. 

Section  202— Limited  Resource  Real 
Estate  Loans:  Clarifies  authority  for  PmHA 
to  make  limited  resource  real  estate  loans. 

Section  203— Record  Keeping  Training: 
Requires  record  keeping  training  for  limited 
resource  borrowers. 

Section  204— Limits  on  Operating  Loans: 
Establishes  a  two-tiered  debt  celling  on  op- 
erating loans.  For  direct  loans,  the  limit 
would  be  $300,000.  except  that  no  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  funds  could  be  used 
for  loans  above  $100,000.  For  guaranteed 
loans,  the  limit  would  be  $400,000,  except 
that  no  more  than  35  percent  of  the  guaran- 
tee authority  could  be  for  loans  above 
$300,000.  Total  FmHA  indebtedness  could 
not  exceed  $500,000  per  farmer. 

Section  205— Limited  Resource  Operating 
Loans:  Clarifies  authority  for  FmHA  to 
make  limited  resource  operating  loans. 

Section*  208-210— Emergency  Loans:  Re- 
forms the  FdiHA  emergency  loan  program 
by  redirecting  toward  family-sized  farms. 
Tbe  reforms  include  limiting  loans  to 
family-size  farms,  limiting  loans  to  farmers 
who  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere,  and  reduc- 
ing the  individual  loan  celling  from  $500,000 
to  $300,000. 

Section  211— Loan  Deferrals:  Expands  au- 
thority for  the  deferral  of  principal  and  in- 
terest for  up  to  5  years  as  long  as  the  pro- 
ducer can  project  a  positive  cash  flow  under 
the  support  price  schedule  In  Title  I. 

Section  212— Loan  Defaults:  Clarifies 
PmHA  Procediues  for  handling  loan  de- 
faults. 

Section  213— County  Committees:  Ex- 
pands FmHA  county  committees  to  5  mem- 
bers of  which  three  must  be  farmer-elected. 

Section  214 — Prompt  Approval  of  Loaru: 
Establishes  definite  time  limits  for  approval 
of  PmHA  loans. 

Section  215— Farm  Program  Appeals:  Es- 
tablishes a  new  procedure  for  the  appeal  of 
FmHA  loan  applications.  The  major  compo- 
nents include  informal  meetings  to  facilitate 
resolution  of  disputes  at  local  level,  one 
formal  hearing  where  informal  meetings  are 
unsuccessful,  and  the  availability  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  at  the  state  level  to 
conduct  the  formal  hearing  and  provide  in- 
dependent resolution. 

Section  21S— Disposition  and  Leasing  of 
Farmland:  Clarifies  procedures  for  disiXMi- 
ton  of  farmland  held  in  inventory  by 
FmHA.  Limits  the  leasing  or  sale  of  land  to 
fanners  who  are  eligible  for  FmHA  operat- 
ing or  real  estate  loans,  with  first  priority 
going  to  limited  resource  farmers. 

Section  217— Release  of  Normal  Income 
Security:  Provides  for  minimum  standards 


for  the  release  of  income  security  for  family 
living  and  operating  expenses. 

Section  218— Loan  Summary  Statements: 
Requires  FmHA  to  provide  each  borrower 
with  a  loan  status  report  to  provide  farmers 
with  necessary  information  to  better 
manage  their  debts. 

Section  219— Family  Farm  DeflnitUm: 
Clarifies  definition  of  a  "family  farm"  speci- 
fying that  individuals  owning  farm  must 
provide  a  majority  of  the  labor. 

Section  220— Limited  Resource  Loan 
Amounts:  Restores  the  original  minimum 
quota  to  require  that  at  least  35  percent  of 
FmHA  operating  and  real  estate  loans  go  to 
limited  resource  borrowers. 

Section  221— Farm  and  Home  Plan  Study: 
Provides  for  a  study  of  the  appropriateness 
of  FmHA's  "Farm  and  Home  Plan"  and  pro- 
posed substitutes. 

TTTLS  III.  AORICULTinUL  ULPUBIl  Am  IltPORTa 

Subtitle  A 

Sections  301-302— Sales  for  Foreign  Cur- 
rencies: Authorized  Title  I,  P.L.  480  sales  for 
local  currencies  to  developing  countries  with 
a  per  capita  ONP  of  $500  or  below. 

Section  303— Use  of  PHvaU  Entities: 
Grants  may  be  made  to  private  entitles  for 
projects  designed  to  Improve  storage  and 
marketing  or  to  stimulate  or  expand  private 
enterprise  In  friendly  countries. 

Section  304— Intermediate  Credit  Re- 
quires using  not  less  than  $500  million  an- 
nually for  an  Intermediate  export  credit 
program. 

Section  305— Quantities  for  Famine  Relief: 
Minimum  tonnage  under  Title  II.  PX.  480  Is 
increased  from  1.7  to  3.35  million  metric 
tons  grain  equivalent  over  a  six  year  period. 

Section  306—Multiyear  Agreements:  Title 
II.  P.L.  480  amended  to  permit  multi-year 
agreements  with  nonprofit  organizations. 

Section  307— Disaster  Reserve:  Voluntary 
agencies  authorized  to  maintain  an  operat- 
ing reserve  of  no  less  than  15  percent  of  ap- 
proved levels  In  drought  and  disaster  prone 
counties. 

Section  308— Processed  Product  and  Forti- 
fied Grain  Reserve:  Processed  and  fortified 
foods  will  be  prepositioned  in  the  United 
States  to  ensure  timely  delivery  of  commod- 
ities. 

Section  309—AutfwrizatUm:  Title  H,  P.L. 
480  funding  increased  from  $1.0  billion  to 
$1.9  billion. 

Section  310— Authorization  to  Purchase 
Foreign  Currencies:  Funding  for  Title  II 
sponsors  to  utilize  local  currencies  generat- 
ed from  Title  I  Is  Increased  from  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  $9.5  million. 

Section  311— Multilateral  Agreements:  En- 
courages    multilateral     agreements     with 
other  food  exporting  nations  to  fulfill  food 
aid  requirements  of  needy  nations. 
Subtitle  B.  Agricultural  Imports 

Section  320— Agricultural  Imports:  In- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  uti- 
lize existing  law  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  minimize  food  imports. 

Section  321— Labeling  Imported  Meat  Re- 
quires imported  meat  to  be  so  labeled  with 
words  to  indicate  its  country  of  origin. 

Section  322— Serving  Imported  Meat  Re- 
quires that  eating  establishments  Inform  In- 
dividuals purchasing  food  of  the  fact  that 
such  food  products  are  Imported. 

TiTU  rv.  son.  ahd  watkr  comskrvation 
Subtitle  A.  Soil  and  Water  Coruervation 

Section  401— Training  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Peraonnet  Instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
training  program  for  soil  conservation  serv- 
ice employees. 


Section  402— Dry  Land  Farming:  Instructs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promote 
energy  and  water  conservation  through  dry 
land  farming. 

Section  403— Local  and  State  Committees: 
Instructs  the  Secretary  to  take  the  needed 
actions  to  strengthen  the  role  of  local  and 
state  committees. 

Section  404— Agricultural  Conservation 
Program:  Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  require  all  producers  to  use  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  pajrments, 
grants  and  aid  In  accordance  with  a  conser- 
vation plan  approved  by  the  local  soil  and 
water  conservation  district. 

Section  40S—ConseTvation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram: Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  into  contracts  of  10  years  in 
order  to  promote  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion on  erosion  prone  land. 

Section  406— Water  Conservation  Pro- 
gram: Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  Into  contracts  of  5  years  in 
order  to  reduce  the  use  of  water  from  un- 
derground aquifers  to  Irrigate  land. 

Subtitle  B.  Highly  Erodible  Land  Conserva- 
tion 

Sections  410-415:  Instructs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  any  person  or  pro- 
ducer who  plows  out  new  highly  erodible 
land  Ineligible  for  agricultural  programs  for 
that  year.  Producers  would  be  Ineligible  for 
price  supports,  loans  and  giiarantees.  crop 
Insurance,  or  disaster  payments.  Local  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committees  are  to  be  used  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

TITLS  V.  POOD  ASSISTANCS  PROGRAII 

Subtitle  A.  Food  Stamp  Program 

Section  501— Adjustment  of  Thrifty  Food 
Plan:  Increases  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
(TFP)  to  reflect  actual  food  prices.  Bases 
the  food  stamp  allotment  on  the  projected 
average  cost  of  the  TFP  In  the  coming  year. 
Food  stamp  recipients  would  receive  a  bene- 
fit reflecting  the  tue  cost  of  purchasing  the 
TFP. 

Section  S02—Eamed  Income  Deduction: 
Adjusts  income  deductions  to  enhance  work 
Incentives  and  better  reflect  actual  excess 
shelter  and  dependent  care  costs. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  taxes  and  work 
related  expenses  and  provide  a  work  Incen- 
tive for  food  stamp  recipients,  current  law 
requires  that  18  percent  of  any  earned 
income  be  disregarded  in  establishing  a  re- 
cipient household  Food  Stamp  eligibility 
and  benefit  level.  Prior  to  amendment  in 
1981,  the  disregard  for  earning  was  30  per- 
cent. 

Section  503— Dependent  Care  and  Excess 
Shelter  Deductions:  Separates  and  raises  the 
maximum  dependent  care  deduction  to  $160 
per  month  for  aU  child  care  costs  incurred, 
and  the  excess  shelter  deduction  to  $175  per 
month. 

Section  S04—Calculation  of  Income:  Per- 
mits uneven  proration  of  family  Income  to 
be  calculated  either  on  a  prospective  or  ret- 
rospective basis. 

Section  505— Supplementation  of  Allot- 
ments: Permits  supplementing  the  allot- 
ments of  households  that  experience  an 
Income  loss  of  $100  or  more  during  a  given 
month. 

Section  506— Resource  Limitations.  In- 
creases asset  limits  and  changes  the  treat- 
ment of  financial  resources  to  reflect  actual 
availability. 

These  provisions  would  raise  the  liquid 
asset  limit  applied  to  Individuals  and  house- 
holds to  two  or  more  without  elderly  mem- 
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bers  from  $1,500  to  $3,350.  Similarly,  It 
would  niae  the  limit  applied  to  households 
of  two  or  more  with  an  elderly  member 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  The  exempt  value  of 
a  non-excluded  vehicle  would  be  Increased 
from  $4,500  to  $5,500. 

Section  507— Personal  Property  Limita- 
tions: Non-liquid  asset  requirements  would 
be  waived  for  up  to  four  months  In  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  high  farm  foreclo- 
sures. 

Section  508— Food  Stamp  Information: 
Requires  states  to  provide  reasonable  pro- 
gram information  to  potential  recipient  pop- 
ulations and  matches  dollar  for  dollar  state 
expenditures  for  this  purpose. 

Section  509— Authorization  and  Appro- 
priations: Authorizes  the  appropriations  of 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989. 
Subtitle  B.— Child  Nutntion  Program 

Section  520— Summer  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram for  Children:  Permits  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  sponsor  summer  food 
service  program  and  reduces  restrictions  for 
participation. 

Section  521— School  Breakfast  Increases 
subsidy  to  school  breakfast  program  by  6t 
per  meal. 
SubtitU  C.  Food  DUtribution  Programs 

Section  530— Commodity  Supplemental 
Food:  Extends  for  four  yean  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program. 

Section  531— Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assistance    Program:    Extends    Temporary 
Emergency      Pood      Assistance      Program 
(TEFPA)  through  1989. 
SvbtiOe  D.  Effective  DaU 

Section  540— Effective  Date:  Title  V  shall 
be  effective  on  October  1.  1985. 

(Note:  This  bUl  does  not  address  the  dairy 
program  and  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
action,  the  support  price  for  milk  will  revert 
to  a  minimum  support  level  of  75  percent  of 
parity  on  October  1.  1985.  However,  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  author  to  Include  a  dairy  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  commodity  provi- 
sions of  Title  I.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  in  in- 
troducing the  Farm  Policy  Reform  Act 
of  1985. 

This  bill  is  one  of  several  major  farm 
bills  that  have  been  introduced— in- 
cluding the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1985  (S.  1051),  legislation  I  intro- 
duced on  May  1.  Next  Tuesday,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  is  scheduled  to 
begin  markup  of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  1985  farm  bill  may  prove  to  be 
the  single  most  important  legislative 
measure  enacted  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress. The  severity  of  the  agricultural 
depression  requires  bold  and  iimova- 
tive  action.  Such  action  is  provided  in 
the  Farm  Policy  Reform  Act  through 
mandatory  production  controls, 
reform  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration credit  programs,  aggressive 
export  promotion  programs,  and  sensi- 
ble soil  and  water  resource  conserva- 
tion programs. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  I  want 
to    make    certain    that    every    viable 


option  is  considered  by  the  committee. 
For  that  reason,  I  introduced  S.  1051 
and  have  Joined  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  introducing  the  Farm  Policy 
Reform  Act. 

I  know  that  some  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  expressed  serious 
reservations  about  mandatory  produc- 
tion controls.  However,  I  believe  that 
approach  merits  serious  consideration; 
it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  improve  farm  income. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  efforts  in  drafting  the  Farm 
Policy  Reform  Act.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  developing  the 
1985  farm  bill. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  titles  5  and 
44  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide further  incentives  for  small  busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  BtTBimSS  UIUKHTIVES  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Small  Business  In- 
centive Act  of  1985.  My  bill  is  timely, 
in  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proclaimed  this  week  of 
May  5  through  May  11,  1985,  as  small 
business  week.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
small  business  men  and  women  across 
this  Nation  than  to  honor  them  with 
such  a  proclamation.  America  is  back 
to  work,  and  never  has  the  future  of 
our  Nation  depended  so  much  on 
those  who  keep  Americans  working. 

But  more  work  must  be  done  before 
we  can  rest.  Merely  recognizing  the 
heroic  efforts  of  those  who  have 
helped  make  America  what  it  is  today 
is  not  enough.  Small  business  men  and 
women  have  provided  the  foundation 
for  a  growing  and  prosperous  America, 
buUd  on  individual  initiative,  a  com- 
petitive spirit,  and  an  intense  pride  in 
the  opportunities  that  freedom  can 
bring. 

If  we  grow  self-satisfied,  however,  we 
will  stagnate:  100  years  from  now,  we 
will  be  Judged  by  what  we  do,  not  by 
what  we  say.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  pro- 
vide the  right  incentives  to  encourage 
the  young  to  take  calculated  risks  of 
both  their  time  and  energy,  and  to 
enable  those  with  a  dream  to  build  for 
the  future. 

America  is  truly  a  land  of  opportuni- 
ty for  the  small  business  man  or 
woman.  America's  creative  strength 
lies  in  the  Independence  of  its  busi- 
nesses from  unnecessary  Government 
Intrusion.  America's  best  resources  lie 
in  the  independence  of  its  people  and 
their  inherent  entrepreneuralism. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  one 
pun>ose  only:  to  keep  small  business 
prosperous  and  growing.  My  intent  Is 
to  provide  more  incentives  and  fairer 
treatment  of  small  business  men  and 
women,  the  backbone  of  our  communi- 
ties, our  towns,  villages  and  cities. 


As  a  former  businessman  myself,  I 
am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  small  businesses.  My 
bill  is  expressly  taUored  to  correct  the 
inequities  confronting  the  local  drug- 
gist, the  gas  station  owner,  the  family 
farmer,  and  the  entrepreneur. 

The  Small  Business  Incentives  Act 
of  1985  is  designed  to  reduce  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  small  business,  to 
provide  equitable  tax  treatment  for 
small  companies,  and  to  increase  the 
incentives  for  investing  in  small  busi- 
ness. 

RKDUCI  THE  SXGITLATOBT  BURDDT  0«  tMXU. 

Busurass 

To  help  the  small  business  man  or 
woman  cut  down  on  paperwork  and 
recordkeeping,  my  bill  would  require 
that  small  business  records  need  only 
be  retained  for  a  total  of  3  years.  After 
that  time  period,  a  small  business 
would  no  longer  be  held  responsible 
for  doctimenting  Federal  regulations 
and  requirements.  On  the  other  hand, 
records  relating  to  health  and  medical 
records,  the  location  of  hazardous 
waste  materials,  and  tax  records  would 
be  exempt  from  this  statutory  3-year 
period. 

Another  similar  provision  would  re- 
authorize the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  and  give  new  authority  to  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs.  It  was  never  Congress'  intent 
imder  the  act  to  eliminate  excessive 
requirements  for  information  from 
some  agencies  and  to  Ignore  others. 

Presently,  most  of  the  independent 
agencies  like  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
the  power  to  override  reductions  in  pa- 
perwork demands  made  by  the  act. 
Small  business  usually  suffers  the 
most  from  the  unwieldly  demands  of 
these  bureaucracies.  My  bill  would 
bring  these  agencies  in  under  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act. 

My  bill  would  also  strengthen  the 
Regulatory  FlexibUity  Act.  The  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act  requires  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  analyze 
the  impact  of  proposed  regulatory  ac- 
tivities on  small  business,  and  to  pro- 
vide, whenever  possible,  less  regula- 
tory and  paperwork  requirements  for 
smaU  firms. 

Most  Federal  agencies  have  made 
progress  in  complying  with  the  law. 
But  two  agencies— the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  Department  of 
Defense— that  heavily  regulate  small 
businesses,  have  refused  to  comply.  In 
fact,  they  have  claimed  outright  ex- 
emptions from  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  is  unacceptable  and  must  be 
changed.  The  wide  Jurisdictions  of 
these  powerful  Federal  agencies  does 
not  Justify  squeezing  the  lifeblood  out 
of  small  business  through  overregula- 
tion. 

The  IRS— the  only  Federal  agency 
that  directly  affects  all  small  business- 
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es— claims  exemption  from  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act  on  technical 
omissions  in  the  original  bill.  The  De- 
fense Department,  which  issues  thou- 
sands of  procurement  regulations  af- 
fecting small  business  contractors,  has 
historically  claimed  to  be  exempt  from 
normal  rulemaking  procedures,  includ- 
ing the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  My 
bill  would  ensure  that  regulatory 
reform  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  comprehensive,  with  no  ex- 
ceptions for  the  IRS  and  the  EMDD.  My 
intent  is  to  relieve  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  on  small  businesses  from  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

PXOVIOB  EQUrTABLZ  TAX  TXXATMXIfT  FOR  SMALL 
BDSimSS 

To  ensure  tax  equity,  this  legislation 
would  reduce  'inintentional  biases 
against  small  business  in  the  areas  of 
Social  Security  taxes,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  fringe  benefits. 

Federal  laws  allow  corporations  to 
deduct  statutory  fringe  benefits— 
thoee  recognized  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service— but  do  not  allow  similar 
tax  deductions  to  the  owners  of  unin- 
corporated businesses.  In  addition  to 
allowing  these  deductions,  the  IRS 
Code  provides  that  employees  do  not 
have  to  report  the  value  of  these 
fringe  benefits  as  taxable  Income. 
Thus,  employees  of  corporations— In- 
cluding owner-employees— govern- 
ments, and  nonprofit  entities  receive 
fringe  benefits  tax  free. 

Although  employees  of  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  also  may  receive 
these  fringe  benefits  tax  free,  the  self- 
employed— partners  and  proprietors- 
gas  station  owner  or  local  druggist  are 
taxed  on  these  benefits  because  the 
Tax  Code  does  not  treat  them  as  em- 
ployees. There  is  no  compelling  reason 
why  fringe  benefits  are  tax  free  and 
unlimited  in  one  case,  and  taxable  or 
limited  in  the  other.  My  bill  would 
provide  fringe-benefit  equity  for  the 
self-employed  and  eliminate  this  dis- 
crimination against  the  small  business 
man  and  woman. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  self-employed 
owner  of  a  small  business  to  deduct  for 
business  purposes  half  of  his  1985 
Social  Security  contribution,  as  com- 
pared to  the  scheduled  change  In  the 
Tax  Code  by  1989.  Under  current  law. 
an  owner-employer  of  a  small  corpora- 
tion pays  half  of  the  Social  Security 
tax  and  the  business  pays  the  other 
half.  For  tax  purposes,  the  business 
can  deduct  as  an  expense  the  portion 
it  pays. 

The  self-employed  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  must  pay  a 
self-employed  tax  to  Social  Security, 
receiving  only  a  tax  credit  over  2  per- 
cent of  his  taxable  income.  Thus,  half 
the  corporation  contribution  is  deduct- 
ible, while  the  self-employed  business 
owner  will  receive  no  similar  tax  bene- 
fit until  1989.  This  discriminatory  tax 
treatment  adversely  affects  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  up  and  down 


Main  Street  and  all  across  America, 
and  must  be  corrected  now. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  double  standard 
in  unemployment  compensation  for 
owner-employees  as  compared  to  cor- 
porate officers.  In  some  States  such  as 
Massachusetts,  business  owners  are 
not  allowed  to  collect  unemployment 
compensation  even  though  they  have 
paid  taxes  as  an  owner  who  Is  legally 
considered  to  be  an  employee. 

Although  Federal  or  State  niles  do 
not  explicitly  prohibit  business  owners 
from  collecting,  administrative  rules  in 
practice  often  preclude  owners  from 
receiving  any  benefits.  Most  often. 
State  agencies  that  regulate  benefit 
payments  informally  establish  rules 
that  make  it  impossible  for  a  business 
owner  to  qualify  for  benefits.  This  leg- 
islation would  ensure  that  an  owner- 
employee  who  contributes  unemploy- 
ment taxes  is  eligible  to  receive  fuU 
benefits.  It  also  stops  the  unfair  treat- 
ment of  a  small  business  owner  who  is 
forced  to  close  his  business,  yet  can't 
collect  unemployment  compensation 
like  his  corporate  brothers. 

Since  1978.  farm  employers  must 
pay  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes  when  they  employ  10  or 
more  individuals  for  20  weeks  or  main- 
tain a  payroll  of  $20,000  in  any  one 
quarter.  Because  of  the  highly  season- 
al nature  of  agricultural  work,  this  re- 
quirement presents  a  special  problem 
for  the  small  farmer. 

Most  farmers  maintain  a  small  year- 
round  crew.  At  peak  times  during  the 
season,  their  work  forces  may  double, 
triple,  or  even  quadruple.  Though 
hiring  larger  numbers  of  workers  may 
not  trigger  the  first  threshold  provi- 
sion for  paying  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes,  the  family  farmer  fre- 
quently will  pay  wages  in  excess  of 
120,000  quarterly.  By  triggering  the 
second  threshold,  the  farmer  ends  up 
paying  unemployment  compensation 
taxes  for  employees  who  have  worked 
too  few  weeks  to  collect. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  7  years  have 
passed  since  Congress  authorized  the 
$20,000  limit  In  quarterly  wages  as  a 
threshold  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation taxes.  Since  that  time,  the 
Nation  has  undergone  a  period  of  high 
inflation.  A  provision  In  my  bill  would 
raise  the  wage-base  threshold  for  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation 
tax  to  $30,000  to  match  the  rate  of  in- 
flation since  1978.  along  with  a  provi- 
sion for  indexing  the  threshold  for 
future  Inflation.  This  wUl  allow  farm- 
ers to  have  some  additional  breathing 
spa«e  before  paying  an  unemployment 
tax  on  seasonal  workers. 

IHCKXAU  IMCXimTXS  rO*  INVKSTIHG  IM  SMALL 

Busimsa 
For  new  businesses  to  grow,  capital 
and  expansion  funds  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  compnay.  My  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  to  give  outside  in- 
vestors an  incentive  to  put  their 
money  in  a  small  business  enterprise. 


Any  stock  Investment  up  to  $100,000 
in  a  small  bulsness— with  a  net  worth 
of  less  than  $2  million  and  with  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  gross  receipts 
within  a  taxable  year  attributable  to 
the  active  conduct  or  trade  of  the  busi- 
ness—may be  written  off  by  the  inves- 
tor. Any  taxes  on  the  Investment  are 
deferred  until  the  stock  is  sold.  This 
provides  a  strong  Incentive  to  keep  the 
capital  Invested  in  the  small  business. 

In  America,  every  person  is  free  to 
start  a  business,  and  a  surprising 
number  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity This  is  reflected  in  the  great 
number  of  new  firms  started  every 
year.  For  the  person  starting  a  busi- 
ness, the  decision  can  represent  a 
major  commitment.  These  new  busi- 
nesses, in  turn,  provide  many  benefits 
to  our  economy.  My  bill  provides  some 
specific  Incentives  for  the  entrepre- 
neur in  hiring  new  workers  and  main- 
taining adequate  cash  flow. 

The  small  business  sector  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  economy's 
turnaround  and  its  current  level  of  ex- 
pansion. To  promote  continued  growth 
and  expansion  of  small  businesses,  I 
have  Included  in  my  bill  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  on  wages  paid  by  employers 
employing  20  employees  or  less. 

In  addition,  a  provision  In  my  bill 
would  allow  small  businesses  to  ex- 
pense or  write-off  up  to  $10,000  of 
business  property  and  equipment 
within  the  tax  year.  Present  law  does 
not  allow  full  expensing  until  1990.  I 
think  that's  too  long  to  wait  to  help 
small  business.  There  is  no  time  like 
the  present  to  Improve  cash  flow  in- 
centives. 

Over  the  past  several  years  we  have 
seen  massive  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  Ameri- 
ca's basic  industries.  Through  all  of 
this  change,  one  fact  remains  clear— 
the  ability  of  small  business  to  gener- 
ate millions  of  Jobs. 

It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  needs  of  small  business.  According 
to  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  [NFIB],  the  most 
Important  distinction  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  small  business  is  labor-intensive 
as  compared  to  capital-intensive.  Most 
of  the  costs  Involved  in  running  a 
small  business  are  associated  with 
keeping  workers  on  the  payroll.  In 
fact,  payroll  taxes— such  as  social  secu- 
rity and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion—represent almost  70  percent  of 
the  average  small  employer's  tax 
burden. 

Imagine  the  potential  for  Job  cre- 
ation if  small  businesses  were  provided 
the  proper  tools  to  correct  the  inequi- 
ties I  have  pinpointed  in  my  bill.  The 
Federal  Government's  role  is  not  to 
create  Jobs,  but  to  help  small  business 
do  what  it  does  best— to  put  people  to 
work. 
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As  President  Reagan  recently  said  to 
the  students  at  St.  John  University, 
"we  have  lived  through  the  age  of  big 
industry  and  the  age  of  the  giant  cor- 
poration, but  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
age  of  the  entrepreneur,  the  age  of  the 
individual.  That's  where  American 
prosperity  is  coming  from  now,  and 
that's  where  it's  going  to  come  from  in 
the  future." 

We  must  continue  to  enhance  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  thousands  of 
new  business  men  and  women  who  will 
play  a  major  role  in  America's  ongoing 
success  story.  In  recognition  of  this 
Important  week,  I  salute  the  small 
businesses  all  across  this  great  land 
and  pledge  to  you  our  continued  sup- 
port and  perseverance.  By  designating 
Small  Business  Week,  the  P»resident 
has  honored  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  Job  not 
yet  completed.  That's  a  task  that  we 
must  all  shoulder  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  bill  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 108S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  In- 
centives Act". 

SEC.  Itl.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FOR 
EMPLOYEE  OWNERS  OP  BUSINESSES 
WHICH  CLOSE. 

(a)  In  OnnaiAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  approval  of  SUte  laws)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  individual  solely  on  the  grounds  that 
such  Individual's  unemployment  Is  the 
result  of  the  closing  of  a  business  establish- 
ment or  other  entity  In  which  such  Individ- 
ual had  an  ownership  Interest:  and". 

(b)  ErPEcnvK  Dat«.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  in.  DEDUCTION  OP  SOCIAL  SECUMTY  TAXES 
PAID  ON  SELF  EMPLOYMENT  INCOME. 

(a)  DEDncnoH  Arrni  1985.— Section 
124(dM2)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
menU  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1989"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(b)  Credft  Before  1986.— 

(1)  In  GEKERAL.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1401(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credit  against  taxes  on  self- 
employment  Income)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1986". 

(2)  CoifPORMiKc  AMKWDMKHT.— The  table 
appearing  In  section  1401(c)(2)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 


SEC  IM.  INDEXING  OF  THRESHOLD  AMOUNT 
WHICH  MUST  BE  PAID  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS  BEFORE  AN  EM- 
PLOYER BECOMES  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  ACT. 

(a)  In  OEmaAL.— Paragn^h  (2)  of  section 
3306(aX2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  agricultural  labor)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "Aoricultu«al 

LABOR.—": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (II): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$20,000  or  more"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (B).  or  more.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  amount  specified— 
"(1)  Is  $30,000  for  calendar  year  1986.  and 
"(U)  for  any  calendar  year  thereafter.  Is 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  specified 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Increased 
or  decreased  by  the  percentage  Increase  or 
decrease  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- tenth 
of  one  percent)  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor)  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  second 
preceding  calendar  year  to  the  third  quarter 
of  the  last  preceding  calendar  year,  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $100.". 

(b)  CoirroRifiNG  AifxifDMEirT. — Section 
3306(cKl)(AKl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$20,000  or  more"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  amoimt  specified  In  subsection 
(aK2KB).  or  more.". 

TITLE  II— REGULATORY  REFORM 

SEC  t»l.  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  ACT  REAUTHOR- 
IZED AND  STRENGTHENED. 

(a)  Reauthorizaxioh.— Section  3520  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows;  "There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.". 

(b)  Review  by  Opfici  of  Intormatioii  and 
Regulatory  Atfaihs  Strejicthehkd.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
3507  of  title  44.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  COHTORMIHG  AMTHDMEirrS.— 

(A)  Section  3504(h)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as  para- 
graphs (7)  and  (8),  respectively. 

(B)  Section  3509  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC  »n.  THREE- YEAR  LIMIT  ON  RECORD  RETEN- 
TION. 

(a)  In  Okmeral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  agency  may  re- 
quire, or  enforce  any  law  or  regulation  to 
the  extent  such  law  or  regulation  requires, 
that  any  person  maintain,  prepare,  or 
produce  any  record  after  the  expiration  of  3 
years  after  the  date  of  the  transaction  or 
event  which  Is  or  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  such 
record. 

(b)  Exceptions. —Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  re8p)ect  to— 

(1)  records  relating  to  dangerous  material, 

(2)  health  and  medical  records,  and 

(3)  records  required  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  such  Code. 

(c)  DEFiwrriONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(2)  the     term     "dangerous     material" 


1986.  1987,  1988.  or  1989 2.O.".     means— 


(A)  hazardous  waste,  as  defined  In  section 
1004  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1976  (42  VJ8.C.  6903),  and 

(B)  byproduct,  source,  or  special  nuclear 
material,  as  defined  In  section  11  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014); 

(3)  the  term  "person"  Includes  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  and  an  asso- 
ciation. 

SEC  m.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  SUBJECT  TO 
RBCULA10RY  FLEXIBIUTY  ACT. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  601  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  the  term  rule'  means— 

"(A)  any  rule  for  which  the  agency  pub- 
lishes a  general  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing pursuant  to  section  553(b)  of  this  title. 
or  any  other  law.  Including  any  rule  of  gen- 
eral applicability  governing  Federal  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  which 
the  agency  provides  an  opportunity  for 
notice  and  public  comment,  except  that  the 
term  'rule'  does  not  Include  a  rule  of  par- 
ticular applicability  relating  to  rates,  wages, 
corporate  or  financial  structures  or  reorga- 
nizations thereof,  prices,  faculties,  appli- 
ances, services,  or  allowances  therefor  or  to 
valuations,  costs  or  accounting,  or  practices 
relating  to  such  rates,  wages,  structures, 
prices,  appliances,  services,  or  allowances: 
and 

"(B)  any  rule  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 

TITLE  III— TAX  PROVISIONS 

SEC  »I.  CERTAIN  EXCLUSIONS  MADE  AVAILABLE 
TO  SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Group-Term  Lwx  Iwsorahce.— Section 
79(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  employees)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Special  Rules  por  Employees  ahs 
Employers.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Employee  includes  former  emplot- 
EB.— The  term  employee'  Includes  any 
former  employee. 

"(2)  Employee  inchtoes  self-employed  ni- 
DiviDUAL.— The  term  'employee'  includes,  for 
any  year,  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(cKl)  (re- 
lating to  self-employed  individuals). 

"(3)  Employer.— An  Individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Employee  Death  BENErrrs.— Section 
101(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  treatment  of  self-employed 
individuals)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  ElMPLOYEB  includes  SELF-EMPLOYED  IK- 

diyidual.- For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  In  general.— The  term  employee'  in- 
cludes, for  any  year,  an  Individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(cKl)  (relating  to  self-employed  Individ- 
uals). 

"(B)  Employer.— An  Individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shaU  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph 
(A).".  

(c)  Accident  and  Health  Benefits.— Sec- 
tion 105(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  self-employed  individuals 
not  considered  employees)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(()  EMPLom  iJtcLnoss  SxLr-EMrLOTKS 
iMBnriDUAi.— Por  purposes  of  this  section— 

■•(1)  In  (smiiAL.— The  term  employee'  In- 
cludes, for  any  year,  an  individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
MKcKl)  (relating  to  seli-employed  Individ- 
uals). 

"(2)  EMTLOTn— An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  ■■ 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1).". 

(d)  Mkals  ajtd  Lodging.— Section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  meals  or  lodging  furnished  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  employer)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'-(d)  EnTLom  Imclusbs  SKLr-EicnorKB 
iHorviDnAL.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■(1)  In  oEwniAi-— The  term  employee'  in- 
cludes, for  any  year,  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(cKl)  (relating  to  self-employed  Individ- 
uals). 

"(2)  EtfTLOTn.— An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1).". 

(e)  Tmamsportatior.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  124(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (defining  employee)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  EMTLOTn  UfCLUOKS  SSLP-mrLOYKD  IH- 
DIVIDUAL.- 

"(A)  In  GKifKKAL.- The  term  'employee'  In- 
cludes, for  any  year,  an  Individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(cKl)  (relating  to  self-employed  individ- 
uals). 

"(B)  EMTLOTn.- An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaiilng  of  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(f)  ErracnvK  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

8SC.  jn.  CERTAIN  mLIZA-nON  TESTS  FOR  FRINGB 
BENEFITS  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO  SHAU. 
EMPLOYERS 

(a)  OROtn>-TnM  Lira  Ihsuramcc— Clause 
(ID  of  section  79(dK3HA)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nondis- 
criminatory ellglbUlty  classification)  is 
amended  by  inserting  'except  in  the  case  of 
an  employer  with  less  than  20  employees  at 
all  times  during  the  year. "  before    at  least". 

(b)  Oiiour  LCGAL  Ssxvicxs.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  12<Kc)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contribution  limi- 
tation) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
employer  with  less  than  20  employees  at  all 
times  during  the  year.". 

(c)  E^DOCATioifAL  AssiSTAMCX.- Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  127(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  principal 
shareholders  and  owners)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  with  less  than  20 
employees  at  all  times  during  the  year .". 

(d)  Dbpuukht  Carc  Assistamci.- Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  129(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  principal 


shareholders  and  owners)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  with  less  than  20 
employees  at  all  times  during  the  year.". 

(e)  ErrccTiTi  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  19SS. 

SEC  JM.  HEALTH  INSURED  COSTS  OP  SKLF-Kll- 
PLOYED  INDIVIDL'ALS  MADE  DEDUCT- 
IBLE. 

(a)  In  OcNnAi.— SecUon  21S.of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  medical,  dental,  etc  expenses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Spkial  Rtnjc  FOR  Sxlp-Emplotkd  In- 
onnoDALS  OP  Unincorporated  Traoks  or 
Busimssxs.— In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  a  self-employed  Individual  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(cMl))  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business— 

"(I)  there  shall  be  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  expenses  paid  during  such  taxable 
year  for  insurance  which  constitutes  medi- 
cal care  for  the  individual,  his  spouse,  or  de- 
pendents. 

"(2)  no  other  deduction  shall  be  allowable 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such 
amount,  and 

'(3)  such  amount  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Eppkctivs  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1985. 

SEC.  JM.  INCREASB  IN  ELECTION  TO  EXPENSE  CER- 
TAIN DEPRKaABLE  BUSINESS 
ASSETS. 

(a)  In  Osnkrai.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
179(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  dollar  limitation)  Is  amended  by 
slrllOng  out  the  table  contained  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"II     the     taxsble     year    The   Applicable   unount 
beclni  In:  Is: 

1983,  1984.  or  1985 t5,000 

1986  or  thereafter 10,000". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  thU  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1985. 

SEC.  Mi.  CREDrr  FOR  SHALL  BUSINESS  EMPLOY- 
ERS. 

(a)  Credit  For  iNcntEASED  Small  Business 
Employment.— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  business  relat- 
ed credlU)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  4X.  CREDIT  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

"(a)  In  Okneral.- For  purposes  of  section 
38,  the  amount  of  the  small  business  em- 
ployment credit  determined  under  thU  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified 
Increased  employment  expenditures  of  the 
■mall  bualneas  employer  for  the  taxable 
year. 

(b)  ErracTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

SEC.  306.  CREDIT  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  EMPLOY- 
ERS. 

(a)  Credit  For  Increases  Small  Business 
Employhent— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  business  relat- 
ed credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


""SBC.  «2.  CRKorr  FOR  small  business  employ. 

MKNT. 

"(a)  In  Okkrxal.—  For  purposes  of  section 
38.  the  amount  of  the  small  business  em- 
ployment credit  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  shall  t>e  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified 
Increased  employment  expenditures  of  the 
small  business  employer  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Small  Business  Emplotex.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  term  small  busi- 
ness employer'  means  any  taxpayer  employ- 
ing 20  or  less  employees  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Qualified  Increased  E^iployment  Ex- 
PENUiTUKES  Depinbu.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  in- 
creased employment  expenditures'  means 
the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  small  business  employer  during  the 
taxable  year  to  qualified  employees,  over 

"<B)  the  base  period  wages  of  such  em- 
ployer. 

"(2)  Dollar  umitatioh  as  to  qualified 

WAGES  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.— The  SmOUnt  Of 

any  qualified  wages  taken  Into  account 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  qualified  employee  may 
not  exceed  2.5  times  the  dollar  limitation  in 
effect  under  section  3306(b)(1)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  with  or  within  which  such  tax- 
able year  ends. 

"(3)  Base  period  wages.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'base  period 
wages'  means  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
employees  during  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  latter  of— 

"(I)  January  1,  1986,  or 

"(U)  the  date  on  which  the  small  business 
employer  completes  his  first  calendar  year 
of  employment, 

which  would  have  been  qualified  wages  paid 
to  qualified  employees  If  this  section  had 
been  in  effect  for  such  period. 

"(B)  Rtnxa  or  special  application.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  subsection  (eMl)  shaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  '12-month  period'  for  taxable 
year'  each  place  It  appears,  and 

"(11)  the  dollar  llmlUtlon  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  psragraph  (2)  in  computing 
qualified  wages  shall  be  the  amount  in 
effect  under  section  3306(b)(1)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  with  or  within  which  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  amount  of  the  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  Is  being  computed 
ends. 

"(d)  Qualified  Wages  Defined.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section- 

"(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  In  such  section). 

"(2)  Reduction  for  certain  federally 
funded  payments— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  wages  paid  or  Incurred  by  any 
small  business  employer  for  any  period  shall 
not  Include  the  amount  of  any  federally 
funded  payments  such  employer  receives  or 
Is  entitled  to  receive  for  on-the-job  training 
of  such  Individual  for  such  period. 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  agricultural  and 
RAILWAY  LABOR.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  51(h)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(h)(1). 

"(e)  Qualified  Employee  Defined.— 
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""( 1 )  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  employee'  means 
an  Individual  at  least  90  percent  of  whose 
services  for  the  small  business  employer 
during  the  taxable  year  are  directly  related 
to  the  conduct  of  such  employer's  trade  or 
business. 

"(2)  EXCEPTION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  WHOM  TARGETED  JOBS  CREDIT  18  AL- 
LOWED—The  term  qualified  employee'  shall 
not  Include  an  Individual  any  portion  of 
whose  wages  Is  taken  Into  account  by  the 
small  business  employer  for  the  taxable 
year  In  computing  the  amount  of  the  target- 
ed Jobs  credit  under  section  51(a). 

"(3)  Exception  for  individuals  previous- 
ly   EMPLOYED    BY    THE    TAXPAYER    OR    RELATED 

TAXPAYERS.— The  term  qualified  employee' 
shall  not  include  an  employee  of  the  tax- 
payer who  has  previously  t>een  employed  by 
the  taxpayer  (or  by  a  related  taxpayer  a£ 
defined  in  section  267(b))  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  taxpayer's  primary 
purpose  for  employing  such  an  employee  is 
not  the  evasion  or  avoidance  of  Federal 
Income  tax. 

"(f)  Appucation  to  Certain  Entities, 
Etc.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (f) 
and  (i)  of  section  51.  section  52.  and  section 
30(f  K3)  shall  apply. 

"(g)  Phaseout  of  Credit.- In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  for  a  taxable  year 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied wages  paid  or  incurred  for  services  per- 
formed— 

"(I)  the  following  percentages  shall  be 
substituted  for  "10  percent'  in  subsection 
(aKl): 

"'(A)  7.5  percent  In  the  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2006,  or 

"(B)  5  percent  in  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year, 

"(C)  2.5  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  sero  thereafter,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  shall  be  reduced  by— 

"(A)  25  percent  in  the  case  of  the  taxable 
year  described  in  paragraph  (IKA), 

"(B)  50  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year, 

"(C)  75  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  100  percent  thereafter.". 

(b)  Allowance  of  Credit.— Section  38(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (de- 
fining current  year  business  credit)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "plus"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  plus",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  small  business  employment  credit 
determined  under  section  42(a).". 

(c)  No  Deduction  Allowed.— Section  280C 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  disallowance  of  deductions  for  certain 
expenses  for  which  credits  are  allowable  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  8ut>section: 

"(c)  Rule  for  Small  Business  Employ- 
ment (Credits.- No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  that  portion  of  the  wages  or  sala- 
ries paid  or  Incurred  for  the  taxable  year 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
determined  under  section  42.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applied  under  a  rule  similar  to 
the  rule  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a).". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  42.  Credit  for  small  business  employ- 
ment.", 
(e)    Effective    Date.- The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

SEC  MS.  DEDUCTION  FOR  PURCHASES  OP  SMALL 

business  STOCK. 

(a)  In  General.- Part  VTI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  223  as  section  224  and 
by  inserting  after  section  222  the  following 
new  section: 

"-SEC  za.  purchases  or  small  business  stock. 
"(a)  In  Oeneral.— At  the  election  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion the  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  such  in- 
dividual during  the  taxable  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  small  business  stock. 
"(b)  Limitations.- 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  AMOtnn.— The  ag- 
gregate aimount  allowable  to  the  taxpayer 
as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $100,000. 

"(2)  Increase  of  equity  interxst  in  the 
corporation.— A  deduction  may  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  any  share  of  small  business 
st(x:k  of  a  corporation  only  if  the  taxpayer's 
percentage  ownership  of  such  corporation 
after  the  purchase  of  such  share  is  greater 
than  the  taxpayer's  percentage  ownership 
of  such  corporation  (or  a  predecessor  corpo- 
ration) on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Small  Business  Incentives  Act. 

"(3)  Aggregation  of  expenditures.- For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  individual 
and  any  person  related  to  such  individual 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer. 

"'(c)  Small  Business  Stock.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'small  business 
stock'  means  any  share  of  common  stock  of 
a  qualified  issuer— 

"(A)  which  is  purchased  from  such  quali- 
fied Issuer  or  a  selling  agent  of  such  quali- 
fied issuer,  and 

"(B)  the  proceeds  from  the  Issuance  of 
which  are  used  by  the  qualified  issuer  in  the 
active  (M^nduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 
"(2)  Qualified  issuer.— 
"(A)    In    general.- The    term     qualified 
issuer'  means  any  corporation  which- 
"(1)  is  a  qualifying  business— 
"(I)  on  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer 
purchases  the  small  business  stock  of  the 
con>oration,  or 

"(II)  within  the  1-year  period  beginning 
on  such  date, 

"(11)  during  the  5  taxable  years  of  the  cor- 
poration preceding  such  date,  derived  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  aggregate  gross  re- 
ceipts from  sources  other  than  royalties, 
rents,  dividends,  interest,  annuities,  and 
sales  and  exchanges  of  stocks  or  securities, 

"(ill)  on  such  date,  has  a  net  worth  that 
does  not  exceed  $2,000,000, 

"(Iv)  immediately  after  receipt  of  payment 
for  the  small  business  stock  Issued,  will  not 
have  a  net  worth  that  exceeds  $2,000,000, 
and 

"(V)  on  such  date  and  the  S-year  period 
preceding  such  date,  has  no  securities  out- 
standing that  axe— 

"(I)  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change under  section  12(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or 

"(II)  registered  or  required  to  be  regis- 
tered under  section  12(g)  of  such  Act  (or 
which  would  be  required  to  be  so  registered 


exc«pt  for  the  exemptions  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12(gX2)  of  such  Act). 

"(B)  AccRBGATioii.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(1)  the  net  worth  of  any  person  who  is  re- 
lated to  a  corporation  shall  be  included  In 
determining  the  net  worth  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and 

"(11)  any  securities  of  a  person  related  to  a 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  the  securities 
of  such  corporation. 

"(3)  QuALiPYiNG  BUSINESS.— The  term 
'qualifying  business'  means  any  corporation 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
which  for  the  taxable  year  are  attributable 
to  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 
"(d)  Disposition  of  Small  Business 
Stock. — 

'"(1)  Gain  treated  as  ordinary  income.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  gain  from  the  disposition  of  small 
business  stock  shall  be  recognized  and  treat- 
ed as  ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  such 
gain  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction made  to  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in 
such  stock  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2). 
""(2)  Adjustment  of  basis  in  stock.— 
"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  any  small 
business  stock  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowed  the  tax- 
payer under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  such  stock. 

"(B)  Allocation  of  basis  adjustment.— If 
the    aggregate    amount    paid    or    incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  purchase  of 
small  business  stock  exc«eds  the  limitation 
imposed  by  subsection  (b),  the  reduction  in 
the  basis  of  such  stock  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
shares  of  such  stock  In  proportion  to  the  re- 
spective costs  of  each  share  of  such  stock. 
"(e)  Recapture  of  Tax  Benefit.— 
"(1)  Imposition  of  additional  tax.— If— 
"(A)  at  any  time  during  the  3  taxable 
years  succeeding  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  small  business  stock,  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  such  stock,  or 
"(B)  the  corporation  Issuing  such  stock— 
"(1)  falls  to  conduct  a  qualifying  business 
before  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the 
latest  date  on  which  such  small  business 
stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(11)  at  any  time  during  the  4  taxable 
years  of  the  taxpayer  succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  such  a  deduction  was  al- 
lowed— 
"(I)  ceases  to  be  a  qualifying  business,  or 
"(II)  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (11)  or  (v)  of  subsection  (CK2HA). 
then  there  is  hereby  imposed  an  additional 
tax  on  the  income  of  the  taxpayer  which 
shall  be  in  an  amount  determined  with  re- 
spect to  such  small  business  stock. 
"(2)  Amount  of  additional  tax.— 
"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  any  small  business  stock  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Interest  on  the  excess  of — 

"(i)  the  income  tax  liability  of  the  taxpay- 
er for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  was  allowed  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  such  stock  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  portion  of  such 
deduction  attributable  to  such  sUxsk),  over 

"(11)  the  income  tax  liability  of  the  tax- 
payer for  such  taxable  year, 
at  the  annual  rate  established  under  section 
6621  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  was  required 
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to  be  made  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
payment  of  such  additional  tax  ia  made. 

"(B)  IMCOMK  TAX  UABiLmr.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  income  tax  li- 
ability' means  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter reduced  by  any  credit  allowable  against 
such  tax. 

"(3)    OHLT    1    AOOmOltAI.    TAX    IMPOSED    ON 

Airr  SHAKX  or  stock.— No  additional  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  any  share  of  stock  if  an  additional 
tax  has  previously  been  Imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  such  share  of 
stock. 

"(4)  DtTS  DATS.— The  additional  tax  Im- 
posed by  paragraph  (1)  shall  become  due 
and  payable  on  the  date  which  is  90  days 
after  the  date  such  tax  is  imposed. 

"(5)  AoorrioNAi.  amouitt  includes  in  gross 

INCOMK.— 

••(A)  In  gknexai.— If  the  corporation  issu- 
ing small  business  stock— 

"(i)  fails  to  conduct  a  qualifying  business 
before  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the 
latest  date  on  which  such  stock  was  pur- 
chased by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(U)  at  any  time  during  the  4  taxable 
years  of  the  taxpayer  succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  a  deduction  was  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
stock— 

"(I)  ceases  to  be  a  qualifying  business,  or 

"(II)  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (11)  or  (v)  of  subsection  (cK2)(A). 
then  the  taxpayer  shall  Include  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
failure  or  cessation  described  in  clause  (i)  or 
(ii)  occurs  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
reduction  made  under  subsection  (d)(2)  to 
the  bases  of  the  taxpayer  in  such  stock  that 
is  held  by  the  taxpayer  at  the  end  of  such 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Aojvstment  to  basis.— For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  any 
small  business  stock  with  respect  to  which 
an  amount  is  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  taxpayer  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  increased  by  such  amount. 

"(6)  Statute  or  lxmitations.- If  an  addi- 
tional tax  is  imposed  under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of— 

"(i)  such  additional  tax,  and 

"(ii)  any  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable 
year  that  arises  by  reason  of  paragraph  (5). 
shall  not  expire  before  the  expiration  of  3 
years  from  the  date  the  Secretary  is  notified 
(in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe)  of  the  occurrence 
which  gives  rise  to  the  imposition  of  such 
additional  tax:  and 

"(B)  such  additional  tax  and  deficiency 
may  be  assessed  before  the  expiration  of 
such  3-year  period  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law  or  rule  of  law  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  such  assessment. 

"(f)  Detinitions:  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Amounts  paid  bepore  retuhn.— Any 
amount  paid— 

"(A)  after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and 
before  the  date  on  which  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  tax- 
able year  is  required  to  be  made  (including 
any  extensions),  and 

"(B)  pursuant  to  a  written  contract  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year  for  the  purchase  of  small  business 
stock. 

shall  be  treated  as  having  been  paid  during 
such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Related  persons.— A  person  la  related 
to  another  person  if — 


"(A)  a  relationship  described  In  section 
267(b)  exists  between  such  persons,  or 

"(B)  such  persons  would  be  treated  as  a 
single  employer  under  section  50B(g). 

"(3)  Purchase.— The  term  'purchase'  does 
not  Include  any  transaction  In  which  small 
business  stock  is  acquired  by  a  taxpayer  in  a 
transaction  described  in  sections  351.  361,  or 
371(a)  to  the  extent  that  the  basis  of  the 
small  business  stock  received  by  the  taxpay- 
er is  determined  by  reference  to  the  basis  of 
the  property  exchanged.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of  19S4  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (26), 

(B>  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (27)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(28)  to  the  extent  provided  in  subsections 
(dM2)  and  (f)(5)  of  section  223.  In  the  case  of 
stock  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  which 
a  deduction  has  been  allowed  under  section 
223.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  223.  Purchases  of  small  business  stock. 
"Sec.  224.  Cross  references. ". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pur- 
chases made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  1086.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of 
certain  information  relating  to  petro- 
leum products  transported  on  vessels 
to  State  taxing  agencies  requesting 
such  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prevent  evasion 
of  State  taxes  on  gasoline:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

GASOUNE  tax  evasion 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  bills  designed 
to  crack  down  on  a  major  problem  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the  Nation: 
gasoline  tax  evasion.  Bootlegging— the 
importation  or  sale  of  motor  fuel 
within  a  State  without  the  payment  of 
appropriate  State  taxes— costs  States 
huge  amoimts  of  revenue.  In  New 
York,  for  example.  National  Economic 
Research  Associates  has  estimated 
that  the  State  wUl  lose  between  $173.5 
mUlion  and  $245.5  million  In  1985 
alone  as  a  result  of  this  problem. 

This  criminal  activity  creates  unfair 
competition  for  those  establishments 
which  are  abiding  by  the  law  tmd 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  How 
can  an  honest  businessman  expect  to 
compete  with  someone  who  is  Ulegally 
cutting  his  costs  by  avoiding  State 
taxes? 

The  two  bills  I  am  Introducing 
today,  the  Gas  Tax  Collection  Act  and 


the  Anti-Oasollne  Bootlegging  Act, 
will  provide  much  needed  tools  to 
crack  down  on  this  problem.  They  are 
similar  to  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  good 
friend.  Congressman  Aodabbo,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

The  first  biU,  the  Gas  Tax  CoUec- 
tion  Act,  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  disclose  information  to  the 
State  taxing  agencies  regarding  barge 
movements  of  petroleum  products  in 
the  Nation's  rivers  and  harbors.  This 
disclosure  would  be  limited  to  the 
State  taxing  agencies,  and  confiden- 
tiality would  be  assured.  Once  this  in- 
formation is  available,  the  States  will 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
proper  taxes  have  been  paid  on  these 
products. 

The  second  bill,  the  Anti-Gasoline 
Bootlegging  Act,  will  make  the  evasion 
of  taxes  on  petroleum  products  a 
crime  under  the  Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  [RICO] 
statute.  It  provides  for  fines  of  not 
more  than  $250,000  and/or  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  5  years  for  the  knowing 
shipment,  receipt,  possession,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  purchase  of  contraband 
gasoline.  A  fine  of  up  to  $250,000  and/ 
or  imprisonment  could  be  imposed  for 
falsifying  records  required  by  the  pro- 
posed new  chapter  or  for  violating  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  proposal.  Persons  selling 
gasoline  in  quantitites  of  more  than 
100  gallons  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain records  and  to  issue  buyer  in- 
voices showing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  type  and 
quantity  of  gasoline  sol(i,  the  price  per 
gallon,  and  the  amount  of  any  state 
tax  paid  on  that  sale  or  any  prior  sale 
of  the  gasoline.  Gasoline  sold  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
new  chapter  would  be  subject  to  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture,  as  would  vehicles 
used  in  this  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  a  problem 
which  is  hurting  State  revenues  and 
honest  businesses.  The  Congress  has 
made  significant  progress  in  cracking 
down  on  other  types  of  criminal  activi- 
ties, such  as  enactment  of  the  Ciga- 
rette Contraband  Act,  and  I  believe  it 
is  time  we  addressed  the  issue  of  gaso- 
line b<X)tlegging.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  these 
bills.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Triblk): 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  certain 
percentage  of  Treasury  obligations  in 
the  form  of  obligations  indexed  for  in- 
flation; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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mPEXED  treasury  obugations  act 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Mr.  Triblb  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Price-Indexed  Bonds  Act  of  198S.  A 
similar  bill,  H.R.  1773,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  March  27  by  Congress- 
man Dah  LmiGRZH.  The  Price-Indexed 
Bonds  Act  of  1985  would  obligate  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  issue, 
within  90  days  of  enactment,  a  series 
of  Treasury  securities  indexed  to  the 
consumer  price  index. 

Given  the  technical  nature  of  this 
issue  I  probably  should  explain  the 
mechanics  of  price-Indexed  bonds.  To 
do  that  let  me  review  briefly  how  a 
conventional  bond  works.  If  Treasury 
Issues  a  $1,000  conventional   20- year 
bond  paying  12  percent  per  year  then 
the  Investor  receives  $120  In  interest 
every  year  until  the  bond  matures, 
when  he  also  receives  the  face  value  of 
$1,000.     With     price     Indexed    lx>nds 
though,  the  Government  would  issue 
bonds  that  would  promise  to  adjust 
the  principal  value  of  the  bond  for  in- 
flation periodically,  so  that  the  inter- 
est paid  would  equal  the  product  of 
this     underlying     inflation     adjusted 
value  and  the  coupon  rate.  At  maturi- 
ty the  full  Inflation  adjusted  value 
would  be  redeemed.  As  a  result,  the  In- 
vestor   Is    guaranteed    that    he    will 
always  receive  a  fixed  real  return  on 
his    Investment.    This    guarantee    re- 
duces the  greatest  element  of  risk  or 
uncertainty   in   a   Government   bond. 
Consequently,  the  investor  Is  willing 
to  receive  a  much  lower  Interest  rate; 
probably  In  the  range  of  2  to  5  per- 
cent.  So.   consider  the  mechanics  If 
Treasury  Issued  a  $1,000  20-year  price 
Indexed  bond  with  an  interest  rate  of  3 
percent.  If  Inflation  was  10  percent 
during  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  underlying  value  of  the  bond 
would  be  $1,100.  The  Interest  payable 
would  equal  $1,100  multiplied  by  the 
3-percent  interest  rate  or  $33.  If  the 
price  level  trebled  over  the  20  years 
the   Treasury   would   redeem    $3,000. 
This  does   not  represent  merely  de- 
ferred payment.  Because  the  risk  of 
Inflation  associated  with  uncertain  ex- 
pectations is  eliminated  from  the  in- 
terest rate  the  Treasury  will  actually 
reduce    interest    payments    over    the 
period— assuming  of  course  that  the 
average    rate    of    Inflation    over    the 
period  is  not  much  higher  than  the 
market's  expectation. 

Price-Indexed  bonds  are  an  idea  that 
has  been  supported  for  years  by  many 
prominent  economists  such  as  Milton 
Friedman  and  Richard  Musgrave.  Un- 
fortunately, until  recently,  the  effica- 
cy of  price-indexed  bonds  remained  a 
largely  academic  discussion.  Since  the 
inflation  risk  premium  was  not  a 
major  component  of  the  interest  rate 
the  bonds  have  been  of  little  pecuni- 
ary value  to  the  Treasury.  There  was 
also  no  practical  experience  for  the 
bond.  These  barriers  to  Implementa- 
tion have  been  eliminated.  Inflation 


sksrrocketed  In  the  late  1970's  and 
plummeted  again  in  the  1980's.  Feder- 
al deficits  are  projected  to  t>e  4  percent 
of  GNP  Into  the  Indefinite  future.  As  a 
result  the  Investor  uncertainty  about 
the  rate  of  future  inflation  has  added 
as  much  as  6  percentage  points  to  the 
real  rate  of  Interest.  Moreover,  In  1981, 
the  British  Treasury  boldly  took  the 
step  of  Issuing  In  their  country  price- 
Indexed  bonds,  very  similar  to  those 
envisioned  in  this  bill.  The  recent  ex- 
perience of  British  price-indexed 
bonds  has  supported  the  propositions 
of  economists  and  provided  the  practi- 
cal experience  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bonds  do  work. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  context  of  the 
Congress'  struggle  to  find  ways  to  cut 
Federal  spending  I  am  tempted  to  ad- 
vocate this  bill  solely  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing Federal  spending  with  no  off- 
setting pain.  Depending  on  your  as- 
sumptions regarding  the  market  deter- 
mined Interest  rate  on  the  bonds,  what 
future  Inflation  Is  going  to  be,  and 
how  many  bonds  are  actually  Indexed, 
economists  have  estimated  that  price- 
indexed  bonds  could  save  up  to  $30  bil- 
lion per  year.  I  will  not  make  such 
promising  claims  today,  but  I  will  note 
that  almost  all  projections  assume  at 
least  several  billion  dollars  In  savings. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  we  can  expect 
that  the  interest  costs  associated  with 
price-indexed  bonds  to  be  about  20  to 
40  percent  less  than  under  convention- 
al bonds.  Moreover,  this  savings  is 
practically  a  free  lunch.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  savings  would  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  richest  10  percent  of 
the  country,  who  are  the  predominant 
buyers  of  Treasury  securities.  It 
doesn't  cut  a  single  Federal  program. 
It  merely  allows  Investors  to  accept 
voluntarily  a  lower  Interest  rate  from 
Treasury  In  exchange  for  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  the  risk  of 
future  Inflation— an  event  over  which 
they  have  unique  and  pervasive  con- 
trol. 

Even  If  price-indexed  bonds  did  not 
save  Treasury  billions,  as  I  contend 
they  probably  would,  there  are  other 
salient  reasons  for  this  bill. 

Price-indexed  bonds  will  be  a  valua- 
ble new  financial  instrument— of  esi>e- 
clally  great  service  to  and  in  great 
demand  by  the  elderly  and  others 
looking  for  a  peace  to  safeguard  their 
real  earnings  against  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation. For  the  first  time.  It  would 
provide  persons  of  modest  wealth  a 
safe  and  effective  way  to  hedge 
against  the  devastating  effects  of  in- 
flation. The  financial  markets  current- 
ly do  not  provide,  at  any  price,  a  risk- 
less  means  of  accumulating  savings,  or 
hoarding  purchasing  power,  for  future 
consumption.  In  fact,  all  current  fi- 
nancial instruments  force  savers  to  in- 
ternalize the  risk  of  inflation  when 
many  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  price 
to  avoid  that  risk.  An  investment  In- 
stnunent  that  minimized  purchasing 


power  risk  and  thus  guaranteed  a  real 
rate  of  retiu^  would  be  Ideally  suited 
to  many  savers.  For  Instance,  the 
young  couple  saving  for  their  child's 
education  might  prefer  an  Inflation 
proof  asset  over  a  more  Inflation  sensi- 
tive risk,  such  as  conventional  bonds, 
even  If  the  former  paid  a  lower  yield. 
Likewise,  the  middle-aged  couple  usu- 
ally saves  prudently,  rather  than  in- 
vests spectilatlvely,  for  retirement. 

Can  one  doubt  that  senior  citizens 
whose  retirement  savings  were  ravaged 
by  Inflation  in  the  1970's,  would  not 
accept  a  lower  yield  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  that  their  savings  would  not 
be  ravaged  by  Inflation  again?  Also, 
any  Institution  that  had  long-term  li- 
abilities that  are  defined  in  real  terms, 
such  as  pension  funds  or  life  insurance 
companies,  could  reduce  the  tmcer- 
talnty  In  the  management  of  their 
portfolios  by  investing  In  indexed 
bonds. 

In  sum,  these  bonds  would  be  a  pop- 
ular Instrument  with  savers  who  now 
invest  billions  of  dollars  per  year  In  re- 
tirement accounts:  whether  It  Is  IRA's, 
mutual  funds,  life  insurance,  or  pen- 
sions; with  an  emphasis  on  preserving 
their  savings,  rather  than  speculating 
for  investment  profits. 

Price-Indexed  bonds  could  also  main- 
tain the  level  of  financial  savings  and 
the  flow  of  funds  in  times  of  expected 
inflation,  thus  adding  to  the  financial 
stability  and  efficiency  of  the  financial 
markets.  You  may  remember  that 
when  Inflation  expectations  skyrocket- 
ed in  the  late  1970's  many  Investors, 
seeking  an  inflation  hedge,  fled  the 
bond  and  equity  markets  to  invest  in 
real  estate  and  other  tangible  assets 
such  as  art,  silver,  and  gold.  These 
massive  movements  from  intangible  to 
tangible  assests  reduced  the  liquidity 
of  the  financial  markets  and  drove  in- 
terest rates  even  higher.  If  these  in- 
vestors had  the  option  of  piurhasing 
price  Indexed  securities  their  money 
would  stay  as  financial  assets  thus 
keeping  Interest  rates  low  and  produc- 
tive investment  high. 

Price-indexed  bonds  would  eliminate 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  increase  infla- 
tion. With  conventional  debt  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  has  a  vested  interest 
in  encouraging  inflation  because  infla- 
tion debases  the  value  of  its  existing 
debt  thus  reducing  the  need  for  future 
tax  Increases.  In  effect,  the  Govern- 
ment expropriated  billions  of  dollars 
from  Investors  In  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties by  selling  bonds  with  nominal 
fixed  rates  and  then  debasing  the  debt 
by  Inflating  the  currency.  This  Is  the 
utmost  in  moral  hazard.  Indexing  the 
debt  base  removes  this  potential  profit 
and  hazard  because  debt  has  to  be 
paid  back  with  the  same,  not  cheaper 
dollars.  Thus  Instead  of  being  disposed 
toward  inflation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  at  least  be  only  neutral.  It 
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is  likely  that  by  Just  issuing  price-in- 
dexed bonds  investors  would  see 
Treasury's  stake  in  low  inflation  and 
thus  immediately  reduce  the  inflation 
premium  In  interest  rates. 

The  price  protection  of  indexed 
bonds  would  affect  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  financial  assets. 
Bondholders  would  have  considerable 
inflation  sensitive  assets,  such  as 
stocks,  bonds,  and  wages  in  their  port- 
folio and  are  therefore  not  likely  to 
weaken  their  resolve,  let  alone  the  na- 
tional resolve,  to  minimize  inflation. 
Taking  away  the  inflation  gains  from 
the  government  weakens  the  incentive 
of  what  may  be  the  most  important 
constituent  of  inflation. 

It  is  my  contention  that  under  rea- 
sonable economic  assumptions  price 
indexed  bond  bills  will  be  less  expen- 
sive than  conventional  bonds  because 
they  will  eliminate  the  current  risk 
premium  of  3  to  6  percent.  Current 
Treasury  bonds  are  yielding  about  11.5 
percent.  Exi>ected  inflation  over  the 
next  10  years  is  about  5.5  percent.  So 
these  bonds  are  earning  real  returns  of 
6  percentage  points,  far  surpassing  the 
historical  yield  of  about  2  percent. 
This  premium  is  largely  a  result  of  in- 
vestor's uncertainty  of  inflation, 
which  is  to  say.  the  uncertainty  of  the 
real  inflation  adjusted  yield  of  their 
assets.  Because  price  indexed  bonds 
are  issued  in  real  and  not  nominal 
terms  they  completely  eliminate  this 
purchasing  power  premium. 

Mr.  President.  I  admit  that  this  talk 
of  purchasing  p>ower  premiums  and  In- 
vestor uncertainty  and  the  notion  that 
Treasury  can  sell  their  bonds  for  less 
interest  does  involve  an  intellectual 
exercise.  But  as  I  said  earlier  the  Brit- 
ish have  done  us  a  great  service  by 
testing  this  theory  in  their  own  mar- 
kets. The  record  shows  that  the  as- 
sumptions I  have  made  above  hold. 
What  needs  to  be  done  now  is  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Treasury  Department 
to  work  together  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  bonds.  In  short, 
we  need  to  establish  that  the  market 
for  these  bonds  does  exist.* 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 
S.  1089.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  stuffed  dolls  and  toy 
flg\ires;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SCSPENSIOlt  OF  DUTT  OH  STVTITD  DOIXS  AHB 
TOY  riGTTHKS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  that 
would  extend  for  5  years  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  stuffed  dolls, 
certain  toy  figures,  and  the  outer  cov- 
ering or  skins  of  such  dolls  and  fig- 
ures. 

The  present  duty-free  treatment  for 
these  items  which  was  enacted  in  Jan- 
uary 1983  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  1985.  My  bUl  would  simply  extend 
the  suspension  for  another  5  years. 

Major  toy  companies  in  the  United 
States   import   their   line   of  stuffed 


dolls,  toy  figures,  and  outer  skins  be- 
cause there  is  no  significant  domestic 
manufactuer  of  these  Items.  The  outer 
skins  that  are  Imported  are  then  filled 
and  assembled  here,  providing  Jobs  for 
U.S.  workers. 

Since  there  are  no  significant  domes- 
tic manufacturers  of  these  items,  no 
domestic  interests  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  bill.  In  addition,  elimi- 
nation of  duty  on  stuffed  dolls,  toy  fig- 
ures, and  the  outer  covering  of  dolls 
will  result  in  lower  consumer  prices  for 
children's  toys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  oj 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  auembled.  That  items 
912.30.  912.34.  and  912.36  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  n.S.C.  1202)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "12/31/85"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ■12/31/90". 

Sk.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  after  December  31, 

1985.  

By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 

S.  1091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  contraceptive  development 
and  evaluation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

COimiACKPTIVB  RXSEAKCH 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  that 
would  provide  additional  funds,  over 
the  next  5  years,  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  conduct  research  on 
and  develop  better  means  of  contra- 
ception. 

The  disadvantages  Inherent  in  avail- 
able birth  control  methods  are  the  pri- 
mary reason  why  many  millions  of 
American  couples  have  difficulty 
avoiding  unintended  pregnancies.  Ef- 
fectiveness, convenience,  and  freedom 
from  adverse  health  effects  are  all 
lacking  in  contraceptives  on  the 
market  today.  The  result  is  that  over  3 
million  unplanned  pregnancies  occur 
aimually. 

The  most  common  form  of  contra- 
ception in  the  U.S.  today  is  steriliza- 
tion. A  total  of  11.6  million  American 
women  have  chosen  sterilization,  an  ir- 
reversible procedure,  as  their  means  of 
birth  control.  This  is  not  a  reasonable 
alternative  for  those  who  are  the  most 
vulnerable  to  unwanted  pregnancies— 
the  21  million  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  estimated  to  have  had 
sexual  intercourse.  More  than  8  mil- 
lion U.S.  women  use  oral  contracep- 
tives. The  most  serious  side  effect  at- 
tributed to  this  method  Involves  the 
cardiovascular  system  specifically 
thromboembolism,  stroke,  and  heart 


attack.  Women  at  higher  risk  are 
those  who  smoke,  have  diabetes,  or  a 
family  history  of  it,  and  high  blood 
pressure  or  hypertension. 

Another  popular  form  of  contracep- 
tion is  the  intrauterine  device  [lUD). 
An  estimated  2.3  million  women  in  the 
United  States  use  this  device.  The 
most  serious  drawback  of  lUD's  is  the 
risk  of  infection,  and  with  each  infec- 
tion a  women's  risk  of  infertility  in- 
creases. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
approximately  1  million  teenage 
women  who  experience  an  unplarmed 
pregnancy.  Tragically,  29  percent  of 
teenage  pregnancies  end  in  abortion. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est single  sponsor  of  reproductive  and 
contraceptive  research  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  Malcolm  Potts, 
president  of  Family  Health  Interna- 
tional, we  spend  approximately  "the 
cost  of  a  small  order  of  McDonald's 
french  fries  per  person  per  year"  on 
all  aspects  of  reproductive  research.  I 
believe  this  is  grossly  inadequate. 

As  recently  as  30  years  ago,  there 
was  no  research  on  contraception.  It 
was  not  untU  1968  that  the  Center  for 
Population  Research  was  created 
within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  1972  funding  for  the  Center 
was  $85  million;  in  1983  it  was  $86  mil- 
lion. Only  $8.6  million  of  these  funds 
are  actually  used  in  contraceptive  de- 
velopment, the  remaining  funds  are 
spent  on  basic  research  in  reproduc- 
tive sciences.  This  amount  is  particu- 
larly inadequate  when  one  considers 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Potts,  it  can 
cost  up  to  $50  million  and  take  more 
than  10  years  of  research  to  bring  a 
new  contraceptive  to  the  market. 

In  the  past,  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry was  largely  responsible  for  the 
research  and  development  of  many 
currently  available  contraceptives.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  these  companies 
do  not  find  this  type  of  product  to  be 
worth  the  time  and  money  involved  in 
obtaining  approval  by  the  FDA.  Phar- 
maceutical companies  would  rather 
concentrate  on  developing  drugs  to 
treat  disease  than  drugs  and  devices  to 
prevent  pregnancies  given  the  cost  and 
time. 

The  future  of  contraceptive  research 
is  not  bright,  despite  the  need  to  make 
it  a  priority.  That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  today.  Every 
child  has  a  right  to  be  wanted.  Women 
and  men  need  safe  and  effective  meth- 
ods of  birth  control.  A  large  number  of 
the  millions  of  unwanted  pregnancies 
that  occur  each  year  can  be  prevented 
with  new  and  improved  methods  of 
contraception. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EIast,  and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1464 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  broadcasting  obscene  language. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CABLX-PORlf  AKO  OIAL-A-PORM  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Cable-Pom  and 
Dial-a-Pom  Control  Act,  which  is  simi- 
lar but  not  identical  to  S.  2769  from 
the  98th  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  cable  tel- 
evision and  interstate  telephone  serv- 
ice for  the  transmission  of  obscene  and 
otherwise  indecent  material.  The  legis- 
lation expands  existing  law  to  cover 
areas  that  have  become  problems  be- 
cause of  new  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  gratified  this 
past  October  when  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  my 
amendment  to  crack  down  on  the  por- 
nography trade  by  organized  crime. 
That  amendment,  as  part  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984, 
enlarged  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
racketeering  statute,  known  as  RICO, 
to  include  "dealing  In  obscene  matter" 
and  the  obscenity  offenses  in  chapter 
71  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  change  represents  a  major 
step  toward  stopping  the  big  time  pom 
trade  by  empowering  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  seize  the  profits  of  the 
smut  peddlers. 

But  this  pornography  trafficking 
legislation  is  only  a  single  step  in  the 
battle  to  curb  the  explosion  in  pornog- 
raphy this  Nation  has  experienced  in 
recent  years.  Further  amendments  in 
current  law  are  needed  to  deal  with  in- 
novations in  the  distribution  of  por- 
nography, particularly  In  the  areas  of 
cable  television  and  interstate  tele- 
phone service.  That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Cable-Pom  and  Dial-a-Pom 
Control  Act  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  purpose  of  govemment  is  to  secure 
justice  for  its  citizens.  We  normally 
think  of  this  as  the  duty  to  protect 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  enforce 
contracts,  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
needy  in  certain  cases,  and  to  promote 
the  common  good. 

While  these  are  the  things  usually 
associated  with  Justice — or  more  pre- 
cisely with  what  is  called  social  Jus- 
tice—there is  also  the  responsibility  to 
secure  public  morality.  Govenunent  is 
obligated,  for  the  protection  of  young 
and  old  alike,  to  remove  as  far  as  may 
be  possible  public  vice  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vice  for  profit.  That  is  what 
pornography  is,  and  in  order  to  secure 
social  Justice,  govemment  must  never 
condone  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  com- 
ments because  so  many  people  think 
of  social  Justice  only  in  the  distorted 
terms  of  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
extending  special  legal  Immunities  to 
particular  interest  groups.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  In  the  outpovuing  of  media 
commentary  on  social  Justice,  there  Is 
rarely  any  mention  of  the  palpable 
social  injustice  done  by  massive  and 
increasing  amoimts  of  pornography  in 


society.  Frankly,  we  in  Congress  make 
the  same  mistake  when  we  spend  inor- 
dinate time  enacting  all  manner  of 
social  programs  while  ignoring  a  root 
cause  of  social  malaise  such  as  insidi- 
ous pornography. 

Can  we  expect  to  have  well  adjusted 
and  responsible  citizens  when  the  ex- 
ploitation of  sex  has  become  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  industry  permeating  all 
the  media  and  thus  exposure  to  por- 
nography is  nearly  uiuivoidable?  Can 
we  expect  to  encourage  happy  and 
peaceful  family  life  when  adultery  and 
fornication  and  violence  are  the  domi- 
nant themes  in  the  popular  arts?  Can 
we  expect  to  conquer  the  social  patho- 
logies of  venereal  disease,  adolescent 
pregnancy,  child  abuse,  homosexual- 
ity, and  pedophilia  when  vile  and  de- 
grading depictions  of  Illicit  sex  acts 
are  no  farther  away  than  the  TV  set, 
the  telephone,  the  mail  box,  and  the 
local  movie  theater? 

Of  course  not,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  has  to  look  very 
far  to  see  the  victims  of  the  social  in- 
justice of  widespread  pornography. 
That  is  why  it  is  Imperative  for  the 
sake  of  Justice  and  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  our  society  that  the 
Govemment  do  a  better  job  in  restrict- 
ing the  circulation  of  obscene  materi- 
als. 

The  essential  problem  with  pornog- 
raphy is  that  it  degrades  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  human  beings  by  pre- 
senting a  false  picture  of  human  sexu- 
ality. It  portrays  sexuality  as  an  end  in 
itself,  totally  removed  from  its  proper 
and  normal  place  as  a  means  In  mar- 
riage for  conjugal  love  and  the  protec- 
tion of  children.  Pornography  de- 
means because  it  rejects  the  true 
meaning  of  sexuality. 

That  true  meaning  is  the  one  reflect- 
ed in  our  most  ancient  cultural  tradi- 
tion—the tradition  which  binds  human 
sexuality  Inseparably  to  marriage  and 
sees  its  fruit  in  the  family.  This  is  the 
proper  context  for  sexuality,  and 
when  it  is  removed  from  such  context. 
Injury  is  invariably  done  both  to  the 
individuals  Involved  and  to  society  at 
large. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  times  por- 
nography has  been  condemned  as  a 
particular  offense  against  women.  It 
has  been  said  that  pornography  is 
nothing  less  than  the  rank  exploita- 
tion of  women  and  femininity  for  the 
illegitimate  pleasure  of  men.  I  totally 
agree  with  this  charge. 

But,  Mr.  President,  It  contains  only 
part  of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  Is 
that  pornography  not  only  offends 
against  women,  but  it  also  constitutes 
an  offense  against  men  and  children 
and  human  dignity  and  common  de- 
cency as  well.  In  short,  it  is  a  scourge 
to  all  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  accomplishes  two  major 
goals.  First,  it  expands  section  1464  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 


cover  the  transmission  of  obscene,  in- 
decent, or  profane  material  on  televi- 
sion and  cable  television  in  addition  to 
the  section's  current  coverage  of  such 
material  on  radio.  Second,  it  amends 
section  223  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  telephone  service  for  the 
transmission  of  obscene  messages  and 
establishes  heavy  penalties  for  trans- 
mitting such  messages  for  commercial 
purposes.  Let  me  now  explain  In  detail 
some  of  the  major  problems  and  how 
these  provisions  will  help  remedy 
them. 

CABLE  TELETUIOK 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
illicit  sex  industry  has  in  recent  years 
Invaded  American  living  rooms 
through  cable  television.  While  some 
communities  have  sought  to  restrict 
cable-pom,  legal  restraints  on  such 
material  have  been  few  and  generally 
ineffective. 

For  example,  my  office  has  received 
reports  that  in  New  York  City  the 
vilest  type  of  pornography  is  exhibited 
on  public  access  cable  channels.  Depic- 
tions of  nudity  and  sexual  intercourse, 
I  am  told,  are  commonplace.  Violent 
nu>e.  explicit  homosexual  activity, 
actual  violence  toward  animals,  and 
other  degrading  scenes  have  also  been 
shown. 

The  Federal  statute  that  has  been 
used  to  restrict  the  uttering  of  obscene 
language  by  radio  communication  is 
section  1464  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  It  has  been  interpreted  to 
apply  to  both  radio  and  television,  and 
it  states: 

Whoever  utters  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or 
profane  language  by  means  of  radio  commu- 
nication shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

According  to  correspondence  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Justice  Department 
last  year,  this  statute  is  not  imder- 
stood  to  ^ply  to  the  transmission  of 
obscene  material  over  cable  television. 
The  Department  has  also  expressed 
uncertainty  over  whether  other  provi- 
sions of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  specifically  sections  1462  and 
1465  relating  to  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  obscene  material,  apply  as  well. 
Thus,  although  there  are  Federal 
criminal  penalties  for  uttering  obscene 
language  by  radio  transmission,  there 
is  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
vision can  be  applied  to  cable  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  corrrespondence  from  the 
Justice  Department,  dated  May  24. 
1984,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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XJJ&.  DxPAKTifiirT  or  JusncK, 

CmnmiAi.  Diyisior, 
WaAington,  DC.  May  24.  19t4. 
Hon.  Jtass  Hnjts 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DvAJt  SxMATOB  Hojis:  This  Is  in  reaponse 
to  your  letter  of  April  36.  1084.  to  Robert  A. 
McConnell.  Assistant  Attorney  Oener»l. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  concerning  the 
appUcabUity  of  18  VAC.  1444  to  cable  tele- 
vision. 

Section  1484  provides:  "Whoever  utters 
any  obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  languace 
by  means  of  radio  communication  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both."  This  pro- 
vision was  taJien  from  sections  336  and  501 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  336.  501).  The  Communications  Act 
created  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  gave  it  Jurisdiction  over  all 
forms  of  "wire  communication"  and  "radio 
communication."  These  terms  are  defined  in 
47  U.S.C.  153  as  follows: 

(a)  "Wire  communication"  or  "communi- 
cation by  wire"  means  the  transmission  of 
writing,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  and  sounds 
of  all  kinds  by  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or  other 
like  connection  between  the  points  of  origin 
and  reception  of  such  transmission.  Includ- 
ing all  Instrumentalities,  facilities,  appara- 
tus, and  services  (among  other  things,  the 
receipt,  forwarding,  and  delivery  of  commu- 
nications) incidental  to  such  transmission. 

(b)  "Radio  communication"  or  "communi- 
cation by  radio"  means  the  transmission  by 
radio  of  writing,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  and 
sounds  of  all  kinds,  including  all  instrumen- 
talities, faclliUes.  apparatus,  and  services 
(among  other  things,  the  receipt,  forward- 
ing, and  delivery  of  communications)  inci- 
dental to  such  transmission. 

By  Its  terms  18  U.ac.  1464  is  limited  to 
broadcasting  by  means  of  "radio  communi- 
cation." It  seems  clear  that  a  cable-caster 
which  originates  progranunlng  in  Its  own 
studio  and  transmits  wholly  through  a 
closed  cable  system  would  not  be  covered  by 
18  U.S.C.  1464.  Furthermore,  the  statute  pe- 
nalizes only  one  who  "utters  any  obscene, 
indecent,  or  profane  language."  On  its  face 
the  statute  would  not  cover  the  transmis- 
sion of  pictures. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  government  can 
regulate  under  present  law  the  content  of 
communications  by  means  of  this  relatively 
new  technology  Is  far  from  clear,  and  we 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  matter.  For 
instance,  the  fact  that  cablecasters  receive 
signals  from  satellites  by  way  of  antennas 
before  transmitting  them  by  cable  (or.  for 
that  matter,  the  fact  that  Individual  sub- 
scribers may  now  receive  signals  directly  at 
their  homes  by  means  of  privately  pur- 
chased dish  antennas)  suggests  that  the 
"radio  communication"  definition  may 
apply  to  this  aspect  of  the  Industry.  It  may 
also  be  that  18  n.S.C.  1463  or  1465,  which 
prohibit  the  Interstate  transportation  of  ob- 
scene material,  may  apply.  Certainly  we  are 
in  need  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
technology  of  this  industry  beton  these 
questions  can  be  resolved,  and.  as  stated 
above,  we  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
this  information. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  advise  you  of  the 
results  of  our  study  after  it  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

Sincerely, 

SnrHXH  S.  TaoTT, 
AstUtant       Attorney 
GeneroL    Criminal 
Division. 


By:  ViCTOKiA  ToBifsnio, 
Deputy  AMtittant  At- 
torney OeneroL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  an  at- 
tempt was  nfiade  last  year  in  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act.  Public 
Law  9&-549.  to  cure  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  1464  in  not  covering  pornogra- 
phy on  cable  television.  That  act 
added  the  following  new  section  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934: 

Sec.  639.  Whoever  transmits  over  any 
cable  system  any  matter  which  is  obscene  or 
otherwise  unprotected  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  810,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both. 

This  provision  is  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  prosecutors  with  whom  my 
office  has  been  in  contact  voice  con- 
cerns over  the  constitutionality  of 
making  criminal  the  cable  casting  of 
matter  "otherwise  unprotected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Some  believe  that  there  is  a  vagueness 
problem  here,  and  this  concern  is  ap- 
parently inhibiting  the  initiation  of 
prosecutions  under  the  new  provision. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  render 
moot  any  problem  in  this  section  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by 
simply  expanding  the  existing  crimi- 
nal law  in  title  18  prohibiting  the 
transmission  of  obscene,  indecent,  or 
profane  material,  as  well  as  language, 
over  both  broadcast  television  and 
cable  television. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
have  one  set  of  laws  for  broadcasting 
obscene  language  and  another  set  for 
cable-casting  obscene  materials  and  no 
explicit  law  on  broadcasting  obscene 
language  or  materials  over  ordinary 
television.  My  blU  will  simply  expand 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
1464  to  cover  all  these  cases  with  the 
same  penalty. 

Further,  the  bill  leaves  the  maxi- 
mum prison  term  of  2  years  in  place 
but  increases  the  current  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000  to  $50,000.  This  new 
maximum  fine  of  $50,000  will  make 
section  1464  consistent  with  the  fine 
stipulated  In  section  223  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended 
In  1983.  for  obscene  and  harassing 
telephone  calls.  It  will  also  reflect  the 
seriousness  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  pornography  program,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  fine  in 
section  1464  has  not  been  increased 
since  the  section  was  enacted  in  1948. 

In  addition,  my  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  1484  specifically  pre- 
serving the  powers  of  the  States  to 
regiQate  In  this  area  In  a  manner  not 
Inconsistent  with  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  my 
bin  amending  section  1464  should  ef- 
fectively remove  radio,  broadcast  tele- 
vision, and  cable  television  as  a  means 
for  the  communication  of  obscene,  in- 
decent, or  profane  materials.  These 
provisions  are  also  meant  to  include 


future  developments  in  technology 
that  Involve  radio  or  television  in  any 
manner.  Including  the  use  of  satellite 
transmission. 

nrmsTATt  TXLapHoin:  snvici 

Mr.  President,  late  in  1983  Congress 
passed  a  new  authorization  act  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
That  legislation  amended  section  223 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  prohibits  obscene  and  harassing 
telephone  calls  in  Interstate  communi- 
cations. 

Such  amendments  were  directed  at 
the  so-called  dial-a-pom  situation  In 
which  businesses  lease  telephone  serv- 
ices for  the  purpose  of  making  porno- 
graphic messages  available  for  a  fee  to 
any  caller— local  or  long  distance.  Por- 
nographic magazines  such  as  Pent- 
house and  High  Society  have  spon- 
sored this  type  enterprise,  and  count- 
less children  throughout  the  country 
have  used  it. 

In  response  to  such  exploitation  of 
children,  many  public  officials  and 
others  sought  to  have  the  FCC  en- 
force the  former  section  223.  When 
the  FCC  failed  or  was  unable  to  re- 
spond under  the  prior  law.  Congress 
passed  the  1983  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 233. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
were  made  in  hopes  of  clarifying  the 
section's  application  to  the  dial-a-pom 
situation.  Unfortunately,  the  amend- 
ments were  hastily  drafted  and  passed, 
and  they  have  made  section  233  all  but 
useless  In  getting  rid  of  the  dial-a-pom 
problem. 

The  main  flaw  in  the  amendment  is 
the  "safe-harbor"  provision  that  effec- 
tively sanctions  commercial  telephone 
pornography  and  that  does  not  really 
protect  children  from  this  scourge. 
Subsection  (b)(2)  provides: 

It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
subsection  that  the  defendant  restricted 
access  to  the  prohibited  communication  to 
persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

This  provision  has  proved  In  practice 
a  gaping  loophole  in  the  law  and  has 
rendered  the  statute  Ineffective  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  protection  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  1983  amendments  have  man- 
aged to  produce  the  following  disas- 
trous effects: 

First,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history  the  dissemination  of  obscenity 
is  legalized  and  sanctioned.  The  stat- 
ute explicitly  legalizes  the  transmis- 
sion of  obscene  or  Indecent  remarks  to 
adults  who  consent  to  hear  the  mes- 
sage. To  base  obscenity  law  on  a  con- 
senting adult  theory  completely  con- 
tradicts the  philosophy  of  other  Fed- 
eral laws  prohibiting  the  Importation, 
mailing,  broadcasting,  and  interstate 
transportation  of  obscene  matter.  The 
traditional  idea  has  been  that,  in  order 
to  serve  the  conunon  good,  the  chan- 


nels of  commerce  should  not  be  open 
to  breaches  of  public  morality. 

Second,  even  when  minors  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  dial-a-pom  enterprise, 
there  is  a  complete  defense  to  the 
criminal  penalties  for  the  provider  If 
he  followed  the  FCC  guidelines  de- 
signed to  restrict  access  for  minors.  In- 
stead of  working  to  protect  the 
minors,  this  aspect  of  current  law  im- 
munizes the  smut  peddler.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
prevent  minors  from  calling  or  to  dis- 
tinguish a  minor  from  an  adult  caller, 
and  the  law  ought  to  recognize  this  re- 
ality. 

Third,  obscene  recordings  and  tele- 
phone calls  are  legalized  as  long  as 
they  are  made  for  noncommercial  pur- 
poses. Thus,  an  individual  who  offers 
obscene  calls  as  a  hobby  would  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  in  many  situ- 
ations. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill's  amend- 
ments to  section  233  is  to  cure  these 
defects.  It  eliminates  the  "safe- 
harbor"  provision  so  that  obscene  ma- 
terial may  not  be  transmitted  by  tele- 
phone to  minors  or  adults,  consenting 
or  unconsenting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1090 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable-Pom  and 
Dial-a-Pom  Control  Act". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1464  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1464.  Diitributing  obicene  material  by  radio  or 
televiiion 

"(a)  Whoever  utters  any  obscene,  inde- 
cent, or  profane  language,  or  distributes  any 
obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  material,  by 
means  of  radio  or  television,  including  cable 
television,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'dis- 
tributes' means  to  send,  transmit,  retrans- 
mit, telecast,  broadcast,  or  cablecast.  includ- 
ing by  wire  or  satellite,  or  produce  or  prcn 
vide  such  material  for  distribution. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
interfere  with  or  preempt  the  power  of  the 
States,  including  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  to  regulate  obscene,  indecent,  or 
profane  language  or  material,  of  any  sort,  in 
a  manner  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"1464.  Broadcasting  obscene  language."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1464.  Distributing 
obscene  material  by  radio  or  television.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  333  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
333 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(bKl)  Whoever— 

"(A)  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  communication,  by 
means  or  telephone,  makes  (directly  or  by 
recording   device)   any   comment,    request. 


suggestion,  or  proposal  which  is  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  indecent,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  maker  of  such  com- 
ments placed  the  call,  or 

"(B)  knowingly  permits  any  telephone  fa- 
cility under  such  person's  control  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose  prohibited  by  subparagraph 
(A). 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(SKA)  In  addition  to  the  criminal  penal- 
ties under  paragrpah  (bKl),  whoever.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign communication,  violates  paragraph 
(bKlKA)  or  (bKl KB)  for  commercial  pur- 
poses shall  t>e  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  each  violation.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  each  day  of  vio- 
lation shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

"(B)  A  fine  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
assessed  either— 

'(i)  by  a  court,  pursuant  to  a  civil  action 
by  the  Commission  or  any  attorney  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission,  who  is  designat- 
ed by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose,  or 

"(li)  by  the  Commission,  after  appropriate 
administrative  proceedings. 

"(3KA)  Either  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Commission,  or  any  attorney  employed 
by  the  Commission  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  for  such  purpose,  may  bring 
suit  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which  allegedly 
violates  paragraph  (bKl),  or  (bK3). 

"(aKB)  Upon  a  proper  showing  that, 
weighing  the  equities  and  considering  the 
likelihood  of  ultimate  success,  a  preliminary 
injuction  would  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and  after  notice  to  the  defendant,  such  pre- 
liminary injuction  may  be  granted.  If  a  full 
trial  on  the  merits  is  not  scheduled  within 
such  period,  not  exceedding  30  days,  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  court  after  issuance  of 
the  preliminary  Injunction,  the  injunction 
shall  be  dissolved  by  the  court.". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
suljsection  (a)  of  section  333  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1983  is  repealed. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Helms,  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
in  introducing  S.  1090.  which  address- 
es a  very  serious  problem  facing  this 
Nation:  the  dangerous  intrusion  of 
pornography  into  the  American  home, 
via  the  public  channels  of  communica- 
tion. This  proposed  legislation  has  as 
its  purpose  the  elimination  of  the  use 
of  cable  television  and  Interstate  tele- 
phone service  for  the  transmission  of 
obscene,  indecent,  and  profane  materi- 
al. It  accomplishes  two  major  goals. 
First,  it  makes  it  clear  that  section 
1464  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  includes  the  transmission  of  ob- 
scene or  Indecent  material  on  cable 
television,  in  addition  to  the  section's 
current  coverage  of  radio  and  broad- 
cast television.  Second,  it  amends  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  clearly  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  telephone  service  for  the 
transmission  of  obscene  messages  and 
establishes  heavy  penalties  for  trans- 
mitting such  messages. 

Pornography  is  a  vl(»  that  destroys 
values  and  contributes  to  the  break- 


down of  the  family.  It  has  a  negative 
effect  on  all  of  society— men.  women, 
and  children.  The  sexual  exploitation 
of  any  human  being,  especially  those 
who  are  young  and  impressionable,  or 
in  a  vulnerable  position,  is  reprehensi- 
ble. Many  recent  studies  sutetantiate 
the  harmful  effects  of  pornographic 
matter.  Studies  have  shown  that  even 
In  its  mild  forms,  pornography  is 
harmful  because  it  fosters  the  mental- 
ity which  considers  the  human  being 
not  as  a  person,  but  as  an  object  which 
exists  to  gratify  the  selfish  interest  of 
someone  else.  According  to  commen- 
taries, there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  pornography  and  wife  beat- 
ing, rape,  and  incest. 

When  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Family  and  Human 
Services  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  testimony 
that  (locimiented  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  widespread  and  growing 
breakdown  in  vilues.  At  oversight 
hearings  on  broken  families,  and  at  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  for  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act.  the  evidence  was 
clear  that  the  breakdown  in  values  Is  a 
sensitive  and  <M>mplex  social  problem, 
one  that  is  a  true  crisis  for  our  country 
and  for  us  as  individuals,  and  pornog- 
raphy clearly  contributes  to  it. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  heard  testimony  that  indicated 
that  sexually  exploited  persons  are 
unable  to  develop  healthy  affectionate 
relationships  in  later  life,  that  they 
may  have  sexual  dysfunction,  and  that 
they  become  victims  in  a  continuous 
cycle  of  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  presided  over  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  organized  crime's  in- 
fluence in  the  pornography  industry, 
and  am  familiar  with  the  economic 
motivation  behind  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion industry,  as  well  as  its  impact 
upon  society.  There  are  reports  which 
indicate  that  organized  crime  domi- 
nates distribution  of  pornography  In 
the  United  States,  and  Invests  those 
profits  in  other  criminal  activities 
such  as  loansharking  and  narcotics.  A 
report  issued  by  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  California,  entitled: 
"Organized  Crime  in  California  1982- 
83"  states  that  pomographers  with 
firm  links  to  organized  crime  have  en- 
tered the  (»ble  television  and  subscrip- 
tion television  industry,  and,  by  early 
1984.  had  become  major  suppliers  of 
pornographic  material  to  that  indus- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  applicable  portions  of  that 
report,  pages  14  and  15,  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 
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In  a  long  line  of  cases,  the  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  held 
that  obscene  material  is  not  protected 
by  the  first  amendment.  See,  for  ex- 
ample. Paris  Adult  Theatre  I  v.  Slattm, 
413  U^.  49  (1973):  MiUer  v.  Califomia, 
413  UA  at  23-25  (1973):  KoU  v.  WU- 
cotuin,  408  UjS.  239  (1972):  United 
States  V.  Reidel,  402  U.S.  at  354  (19—): 
and  Roth  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  476 
(1957). 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  there  Is  a  species  of 
speech  which,  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional law,  is  subject  to  regulation 
under  certain  circumstances  even 
though  the  speech  is  nonobacene— 
that  is,  it  does  not  meet  the  full 
"Miller"  test.  In  this  regard,  see  FCC 
V.  Paciflca  Foundation,  438  U,S.C  726 
(1976). 

Commerce  in  obscene  material  is  un- 
protected by  any  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  privacy.  Cable  Television  and 
Dial-It  Sex  Services  are  commercial 
enterprises,  operating  In  the  public 
sphere,  using  a  public  means  of  com- 
munication. Stanley  v.  Geori^ia,  394 
n.S.  557,  does  not  authorize  a  commer- 
cial purveyor  of  obscene  magazines  to 
use  the  n.S.  mail  to  send  pornography 
"Into  the  home."  Similarly,  the  Stan- 
ley case  does  not  authorize  or  protect 
the  cable  television  and  Dial-It  Sex 
Services  or  insulate  them  from  Feder- 
al regulation.  The  D.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  specfically  declined  to  equate  the 
"privacy"  of  the  home  in  Stanley,  with 
a  "zone"  of  "privacy"  that  foUows  a 
distributor  or  a  consumer  of  obscene 
materials  wherever  he  goes.  In  this 
regard,  see  Paris  Adult  Theater  I  v. 
Slaton,  413  XJS.  49.  at  66-67  (1973): 
U.S.  V.  Onto.  413  UB.  at  141-143:  U.S. 
V.  12-200  Foot  ReeU  of  FUm,  413  U.S. 
at  126-129:  U.S.  v.  Thirty-Seven  Photo- 
graphs. 402  JJja.  at  376-377:  U.S.  v. 
Reidel,  402  U.S.  at  355. 

The  crass  commercial  exploitation  of 
himian  sexuality  by  the  multiblllion- 
dollar  pornography  business  is  an  af- 
front to  every  individual  and  to  every 
community  that  strives  to  maintj^in  a 
decent  society  and  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens and  their  fiuidamental  freedoms. 

Innovations  in  the  methods  of  dis- 
tributing pornography,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  cable  television  and  inter- 
state telephone  service,  make  it  imper- 
ative that  Congress  act  quickly  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1090. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  fac- 
tors involved,  no  amount  of  institu- 
tional "fatigue"  justifies  abdication  of 
(jrovemment  supervision  over  the 
public  channels  of  communication.  See 
Miller  v.  California,  413  U.S.  15,  at  29- 
30(1973). 

The  ease  with  which  children  may 
obtain  access  to  pornography  via  tele- 
vision and  the  Dial-It  Sex  Services,  is 
well  documented.  News  articles  list 
story  after  story  of  how  children  as 
yoimg  as  6  years  old  have  been  indis- 
crlminantly  exposed  to  pornographic 


messages  and  images,  against  the  wiU 
of  and  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  several  representative  news 
articles  be  placed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized Oovemment's  Interest  in  both 
the  well-being  of  its  youth,  and  In  sup- 
porting parents'  claim  to  authority  in 
their  own  household.  See  Gimburg  v. 
New  York,  390  U.S.  639  (1968),  and 
FCC  V.  Pacifica  Foundation,  438  U3. 
726  (1976).  These  concerns  were  un- 
derscored by  the  Olnzburg  court, 
which  stated: 

It  Is  cardinal  with  us  that  the  custody, 
care  and  nurture  of  the  child  reside  first  In 
the  parents,  whose  primary  function  and 
freedom  include  preparation  for  oblisatlons 
the  state  can  neither  supply  nor  hinder.*  *  * 
Parents  *  *  *  who  have  this  primary  respon- 
sibility (or  children's  well-being  are  entitled 
to  the  support  of  laws  deslsned  to  aid  dis- 
charge of  that  responsibility. 

This  is  an  important  point:  Parents 
are  entitled  to  the  support  of  laws  de- 
signed to  aid  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. This  thought  is  echoed  by 
one  newspaper  editorial,  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  Dial-Pom.  which  ob- 
served; 

We  believe  In  a  free  press,  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions  and  every 
man's  right  to  personal  expression,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  freedoms  carry 
with  them  the  license  to  maim  the  minds  of 
children. 

Effective  action  must  be  taken  im- 
mediately against  the  offending  com- 
mercial enterprises.  I  urge  support  of 
S.  1090. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial mentioned  earlier  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

Orcamizkd  Oiks  m  CAuroiunA  1982-83 
(Annual  Report  to  the  California 

Legislature) 
oROAmzzD  cana  and  PORMOoaAFHT 

East  Coast  organized  crime  families  cur- 
rently own  and  control  key  national  distri- 
bution companies  and  therefore  regulate 
much  of  the  availability  of  pornographic 
material  for  sale  In  California.  By  dictating 
the  terms  of  product  distribution,  organized 
crime  figures  ultimately  control  many  Cali- 
fornia pornography  businesses.  With  this 
control  and  the  millions  of  dollars  In  profits 
derived,  organized  crime  is  able  to  further 
lU  Illegal  activities  by  investing  in  narcotics 
trafficking,  loansharltlng.  and  infiltrating 
legitimate  businesses. 

During  the  19708,  organized  crime  en- 
gaged in  extortion  and  violence  In  an  effort 
to  gain  control  over  the  Independent  por- 
nographers  in  California.  Now,  firmly  esUb- 
llshed  In  national  distribution  and  Involved 
In  almost  all  aspects  of  pornography,  orga- 
nized crime  exerts  strong  control  over  Cali- 
fornia pomographers.  These  crime  families 
appear  to  have  recognized  the  economic 
benefits  of  this  business  and  now  give  great- 
er attention  to  their  pornography  interests. 

Previously,  the  Bonaimo.  Colombo,  Oam- 
blno,  and  OeCavalcante  organized  crime 
families  of  the  East  Coast  were  active  in 
pornography  in  California.  The  Bonanno 
and  Colombo  families  have  lessened  their 
Involvement  In  pornography  due  to  contin- 


ued deterioration  of  their  organizational 
structure  and  strength.  The  DeCavalcante 
and  Oamblno  families  appear  to  have  con- 
solidated their  pornography  Interests  and 
now  dominate  the  Industry  throughout  the 
nation. 

A  key  figure  who  seems  to  represent  the 
latter  two  organizations  In  pornography  Is 
Robert  DeBemardo.  a  top  member  of  the 
DeCavalcante  Crime  Family  of  Northern 
New  Jersey.  He  is  the  operator  of  the  larg- 
est East  Coast  pornography  distribution 
company.  Star  Distributor  of  New  Yorli.  De- 
Bemardo is  a  close  associate  of  Ettore 
Zappl,  undertmss  of  the  Oamblno  Crime 
Family.  In  1973  grand  Jury  testimony  al- 
leged that  Zappl  received  large  amounts  of 
cash  from  California  pornography  opera- 
tors. 

Much  of  the  Influence  of  these  two  crime 
figures  is  l>eUeved  to  be  exerted  on  Califor- 
nia pomographers  through  Reuben  Stur- 
man  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Sturman  is  one  of 
the  largest  pornography  distributors  In  the 
nation  and  maintains  a  financial  Interest  In 
numerous  pornography  businesses  In  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  the  world.  Many 
California  pomographers  depend  on  Stur- 
man's  vast  distribution  network  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  his  influence. 

The  arrival  of  home  video  cassette  record- 
ers on  the  market  in  1979  was  accompanied 
by  a  growing  demand  for  adult  videotapes. 
C^allfomla  pomographers,  many  linked  to 
organized  crime,  quickly  entered  this 
market  by  forming  companies  Involved  In 
the  manufacturing,  production,  duplication, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  adult  videotapes. 
The  annual  gross  of  the  adult  videotape  in- 
dustry In  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone  was  es- 
timated by  Southern  Callfom',?.  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  be  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion in  1982  and  to  have  exceeded  that 
figure  In  1983. 

TRZIfSS  /UfD  PROJZCnOHS 

Organized  crime  continues  to  domliutte 
California  pornography  operations  and  Is 
extending  its  involvement  in  all  aspects  of 
the  industry  including  the  growing  adult 
videotape  market.  Pomographers  with  firm 
links  to  organized  crime  have  also  entered 
the  cable  and  subscription  television  Indus- 
try and,  by  early  1984,  had  become  major 
suppliers  of  pornographic  material  to  that 
industry. 

C^UT  THS  Paorrrs  or  trk  Kidporm  TIiade 

We  believe  In  a  free  press,  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions  and  every 
man's  right  to  personal  expression,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  freedoms  carry 
with  them  the  license  to  maim  the  minds  of 
clilldren. 

Congress  has  been  playing  around  for 
months  with  three  bills  that  would  give  fed- 
eral authorities  the  tools  they  need  to  go 
after  the  producers  and  purveyors  of  filth 
who  prey  upon  children.  We  don't  think 
they  should  wait  any  longer. 

During  the  past  week  the  mother  of  a 
young  Las  Vegas  boy  found  herself  frustrat- 
ed and  frightened  because  local  authorities 
and  the  phone  company  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  companies  selling  porno- 
graphic messages  on  long-distance  tele- 
phone lines  to  anyone  who  will  call  up  and 
give  them  a  credit  card  number  to  bill. 

STirr  nifzs  snccBSTSD 

Senate  Bill  1469  passed  the  Senate  July 
16,  but  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R.S.C..  wants 
to  add  an  amendment  that  would  allow  fed- 
eral wiretapping  in  child  pornography  cases. 


A  similar  provision  is  already  in  a  bill  ap- 
proved July  14  by  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  CMme. 

The  bills  would  raise  from  16  to  18  the 
maximum  age  of  children  who  are  protect- 
ed, remove  the  existing  requirement  that 
sexually  explicit  materials  depicting  chil- 
dren be  "obscene"  before  they  are  banned 
and  stop  production  of  child  pomography, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  commercially  dis- 
seminated. 

Senate  Bill  1469  would  also  fine  organiza- 
tions up  to  $250,(K>0.  Neither  existing  law 
nor  the  House  bill  provides  for  the  fine, 
which  we  think  is  a  good  idea.  The  Senate 
bill  would  also  require  anyone  convicted  of 
sexually  exploiting  children  to  forfeit  the 
assets  used  in  producing  the  pomograptiic 
material  and  the  profits  accumulated  from 
it. 

STOP  THX  pn.TH  MsacHAim 

We  think  that  last  provision  is  the  way  to 
get  at  the  latest  scheme  of  the  filth  mer- 
chants, the  long-distance  peddling  of  phone 
fantasies. 

House  Resolution  3062  also  makes  it  an  of- 
fense to  reproduce  the  pornographic  materi- 
als of  children.  Authors  of  the  resolution 
say  they  want  to  make  It  easier  to  prosecute 
those  who  reproduce  the  materials,  but  may 
not  have  taken  the  original  pictures. 

We  support  these  efforts  and  hope  the 
politicians  resist  pandering  to  the  weak- 
kneed  who  have  the  gall  to  suggest  that 
children  of  any  age  have  the  maturity  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  by  adult  hustlers  who 
have  no  commitment  to  anything  but  their 
own  rapacious  desires. 

The  House  members  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion, we  think,  considering  that  two  of  their 
members  have  Just  been  censured  as  men 
who  seduced  two  ctUldren  serving  as  pages 
In  the  House. 

Taking  the  profit  out  of  clilld  pornogra- 
phy is  a  laudiU>le  goal.  It  would  effectively 
kill  this  lecherous  business.  It  has  existed 
far  too  long.  Period. 

[From  the  Daily  News.  June  9, 1983] 

PoRHO  Phohx  NuMBxa  Has  IO-Tiar-Olo's 

Mom  Mao 

(By  Karen  Adams) 

A  phone  number  for  a  pornographic  re- 
cording service  in  New  York  City  Is  circulat- 
ing among  Longview  students  and,  as  School 
Superintendent  Grant  Hendrickson  says, 
"there's  no  simple  solution"  to  the  problem. 

The  recordings  are  offered  by  High  Socie- 
ty, a  girlie  magazine,  to  boost  sales.  T^ey 
feature  messages  by  women  whose  pictures 
appear  in  the  magazine. 

"Apparently  (the  number)  is  pretty  wide- 
spread," Hendrickson  said.  "These  things 
probably  spread  like  wildfire." 

Carrie  Shupe,  a  mother  Incensed  by  the 
recordings,  told  The  Dally  News  she  called  a 
number  of  city,  state  and  federal  officials  to 
see  what  parents  can  do  to  stop  them. 

She  says  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Seattle  rec- 
ommended that  she  and  other  concerned 
parents  write  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  request 
action  against  the  recordings,  but  apparent- 
ly nothing  more  can  be  done. 

Mrs.  Shupe  became  Incensed  about  the  re- 
cording when  her  10-year-old  daughter 
dialed  a  nimiber  she  had  been  given  by  an- 
other student  at  her  grade  school. 

"She  wasn't  told  she  was  going  to  hear 
that  kind  of  message,"  Mrs  Shupe  said. 
When  her  daughter  told  her  about  It  she 
called  the  number  herself. 


"It  was  really  raw,"  she  said,  and  consisted 
of  explicit  "how  to's"  of  sexual  activities.  "I 
was  so  mad  that  my  little  girl  had  gotten 
ttiat  message  In  grade  school,"  she  added. 

Hendrickson  says  there  Is  nothing  the 
schools  can  do  to  stop  it. 

"To  tell  the  students  there's  this  number 
for  a  pomo  phone  line  that  they  shouldn't 
call  would  Just  stir  things  up  more,"  he  said. 

Dale  Vincent,  community  affairs  manager 
for  Pacific  Northwest  Bell,  says  the  tele- 
phone company  has  no  legal  basis  for  deny- 
ing phone  service  to  High  Society  for  its  re- 
cordings. 

"Presumably  they're  operating  within  the 
law."  he  said.  Lawsuits  tiave  been  undertak- 
en In  New  York  against  the  pomo  service 
and  complaints  have  been  made  by  members 
of  Congress.  But  there  is  no  existing  law 
that  prevents  obscene  calls  to  which  the 
calling  party  voluntarily  subjects  himself. 

tSn.  Shupe  urged  parents  with  complaints 
about  the  phone  numbers  to  write  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  CMml- 
nal  Division,  Oeneral  Crimes  Section,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20530. 

[Prom  the  Advertiser  &  Journal. 

Montgomery,  AL.  June  5, 19831 

PORKO  HoTLim  Rkachxs  Otrr  and  Touches 

Kids 

(By  David  McFarland) 

"III,  I'm  Susie  from  High  Society,"  the 
voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  se- 
ductively purred  into  the  ear  of  the  listener 
who  dialed  a  New  York  pomo  hotline.  "You 
must  be  the  TV  repairman.  .  ." 

The  listener  wasn't  the  TV  repairman.  He 
was  a  6-year-old  Montgomery  boy. 

He  and  any  other  child  in  the  United 
States  can  call  High  Society  magazine's  spe- 
cial telephone  numbers  and  receive  erotic 
messages.  Many  are  doing  Just  that. 

What  they  are  hearing  are  recorded  mes- 
sages that  sound  much  like  an  X-rated 
movie  soundtrack  without  the  foiu--letter 
words. 

The  "hotline"  offers  nine  messages  each 
day  to  supplement  the  adult  magazine's 
monthly  nude  photographs,  according  to 
Gloria  Leonard,  publisher  of  High  Society. 

More  than  half  a  million  people  call  the 
57-Becond  "hotline"  every  day— Including 
many  children,  she  says. 

The  hotline  stays  within  the  limit  of  the 
law  by  avoiding  profanities  and  obscene  lan- 
guage—words that  are  forbidden  by  federal 
regulations. 

But  according  to  Jack  Homady,  director 
of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission's 
Consumer  Service's  Division,  highly  sugges- 
tive language  and  moans,  groans,  oohs  and 
aahs  are  not  against  the  law. 

Homady  said  his  office  has  been  swamped 
with  numerous  complaints  from  Alabamlans 
who  have  suddenly  found  their  telephone 
bills  filled  with  one-minute  calls  to  New 
York  City. 

The  complainant  is  usually  the  parent  of 
a  teen-aged  boy. 

Lisa  Long,  an  employee  In  the  consumer 
division,  said  she  has  received  alx>ut  10  com- 
plaints a  day  for  the  past  month  from  Ala- 
bama customers  who  have  been  charged 
with  calls  to  New  York. 

Reports  of  these  one-minute  charges  have 
been  reported  from  virtually  every  area  of 
thesUte. 

"There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it," 
Mrs.  Long  said.  "We  don't  have  the  author- 
ity to  stop  the  phone  service  because  they 
aren't  doing  anything  against  the  law." 

Phone  companies  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  position. 


New  York  Telephone,  which  provides  the 
equipment  High  Society  uses  to  operate  the 
service,  says  it  cannot  stop  the  service. 

"We  are  not  permitted  to  be  censors,"  said 
John  Quinn,  a  spokesman  with  the  compa- 
ny. Qulnn  said  his  office  has  received  com- 
plaints atx>ut  the  hotlines  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Tom  SomervUle,  a  South  Central  Bell 
spokesman,  said  his  office  In  Montgomery 
also  has  received  several  complaints  about 
thebiUlngz. 

But,  he  said,  his  company  can  do  nothing 
about  the  calls. 

"They  are  definitely  being  made  from 
those  phones."  SomervUle  said  and  parents 
are  responsible  for  all  calls  their  children 
make. 

School  phones  also  have  been  used  to  call 
the  hotlines,  according  to  Montgomery 
School  Superintendent  Henry  Adair. 

Adair  said  he  is  certain  the  calls  were 
made  by  students.  The  calls,  placed  from 
Carver  and  Lanter  high  schools,  will  have  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  schools,  Adair  said. 

"It's  a  natural  place  for  the  telephone 
numbers  to  be  exchanged."  he  said.  The 
city's  principals  were  made  aware  of  the 
problem  earlier  tills  year,  and  they  were 
asked  to  tighten  student  use  of  school 
phones,  he  said. 

Such  monitoring  measures  also  are  advo- 
cated by  the  woman  who  runs  the  hotline 
service  from  New  Yorlt. 

"It's  the  parent's  responsibility  to  monitor 
their  children's  telephone  habits,"  BSs. 
Leonard  said. 

"The  magazine  is  not  supposed  to  l>e  sold 
to  anyone  under  18  years  of  age,"  she  said. 
"But  it's  an  old  tradition  for  the  children  to 
get  a  hold  of  daddy's  magazine  or  big  broth- 
er's magazine."  The  hotline  numbers  are  ad- 
vertised in  the  magazine. 

Her  magazine  began  the  hotline  service  in 
February  with  its  "free  phone  sex."  as  it  is 
billed  on  the  July  cover. 

A  full-page  advertisement,  including  the 
three  hotline  numbers,  are  on  the  inside 
front  cover. 

Ms.  Leonard,  who  claims  to  be  the  only 
woman  publisher  In  the  men's  magazine  in- 
dustry, is  proud  of  her  idea's  success.  "We 
have  more  ttian  15  million  people  calling 
every  month.  That's  what  I  call  encourag- 
ing." 

One  reason  Ms.  Leonard  is  encouraged  by 
the  response  to  the  service  is  that  her  maga- 
zine is  making  about  $10,000  a  day  from  the 
calls. 

C^OBts  of  the  one-minute  calls  from  Ala- 
bama range  from  25  cents  to  tl.05.  depend- 
ing on  what  time  of  day  they  are  place. 

Because  of  a  special  New  York  state  tele- 
phone tariff,  the  magazine  receives  two 
cents  per  phone  call:  New  York  Telephone 
gets  13  cents  per  call  for  renting  the  service. 

Such  a  hotline  in  Alabama  would  not  be 
profitable,  Homady  said,  because  Alabama 
tias  no  law  that  would  allow  a  company  to 
collect  money  for  a  similar  service. 

But  he  said  there  is  no  law  in  Alabama 
prohibiting  a  person  from  starting  a  hotline. 

The  complaints  have  not  fallen  on  deaf 
ears,  however.  The  X3S.  Justice  Department 
is  researching  a  way  to  stop  the  hotline. 

John  Russell,  a  spokesman  with  the  de- 
partment's Washington  office,  said  staff  at- 
torneys may  try  to  stop  the  hotline  through 
civil  litigation. 

He  said  the  service  violates  no  criminal 
laws. 

Ms.  Leonard  balks  at  the  suggestion  that 
the  line  should  or  could  be  cut  off. 
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"The  govenunent  is  Just  passing  the  buck 
because  It  doen't  wmnt  Co  tangle  with  us." 

(From  the  Chicago  Trtbune.  Jan.  20.  1985] 

IlTTABUtO  TV  PORJI  TKOOBLIS  A  CHILD 

(By  Bob  Oreene) 

The  9-year-old  girl  had  been  at  a  Satur- 
day-night slumber  party.  She  and  another 
9-year-old  friend  had  slept  over  at  the  house 
of  another  friend,  this  one  11. 

The  next  day  she  returned  home,  and  her 
parents  took  her  to  church.  When  the 
family  had  come  back  from  the  worship 
services,  the  little  girl  became  strangely 
quiet.  Then  she  told  her  mother  there  was 
something  she  wanted  to  talk  about. 

"At  the  slumber  party  last  night  I  saw  a 
movie  .  .  ."  the  girl  began.  Then  she  started 
to  cry. 

Her  mother  talked  with  her  about  what 
had  happened,  and  this  is  what  the  girl  said: 

She  and  her  friends  had  played  all 
evening,  and  then  had  been  sent  to  bed.  The 
girls  were  all  in  one  bedroom  when— as  chil- 
dren will— they  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
stay  up  later  than  their  parents  thought 
they  should. 

So  they  turned  on  the  television  set  and 
started  switching  channels.  They  went  from 
one  program  to  the  next— and  when  they 
got  to  Channel  44  they  stopped.  They 
couldn't  believe  what  they  were  seeing. 

A  nude  man  and  woman  were  on  the 
screen.  The  man  and  the  woman  were 
having  sex. 

Now.  Channel  44  Is  the  channel  that  pay 
TV  operation  known  as  ON-TV  uses  to  send 
out  its  signals.  The  way  it  works  is  that 
every  house  in  the  Chicago  area  receives  a 
scrambled  signal  on  Channel  44;  iX  the 
homeowners  subscribe  to  ON-TV  the  signal 
is  unscrambled,  and  the  movies  come  in 
clearly.  Late  each  night,  "adult"  movies  are 
shown  on  the  channel:  these,  too.  are  scram- 
bled, and  homeowners  have  to  pay  a  special 
premium  charge  to  unscramble  them. 

At  this  particular  house— the  house  where 
the  slumber  party  was  underway— the  par- 
ents were  not  subscribers  to  ON-TV.  This 
was  Just  a  regular  television  set  without 
pay-TV  accessories. 

And  yet  here  was  the  movie— It  was  called 
"Dirty  Lilly '—being  broadcast  clearly  onto 
the  screen. 

There  was  no  sound:  the  video  signal  was 
being  broadcast,  but  not  the  audio  signal. 
The  girls  has  never  seen  anything  like  this 
before:  they  sat  and  watched.  Finally  the 
mother  of  the  girl  who  was  giving  the  slum- 
ber party  heard  them  talking,  and  told  them 
to  go  to  bed.  They  turned  off  the  movie. 

And  now,  the  next  day.  the  9-year-old  was 
crying  to  her  mother. 

"She  was  extremely  upset, "  the  mother 
said.  "This  was  her  first  contact  with  any- 
thing that  has  explicit  sexual  content.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  get  her  to  tell  me 
what  she  saw.  She  said  that  there  were  men 
and  women  with  no  clothes  on  crawling  all 
over  each  other.  She  said  that  there  were 
women  with  no  clothes  on  kissing  other 
women.  She  asked  me  why  they  were  doing 
those  things." 

The  more  the  mother  heard,  the  more  fu- 
rious she  became.  'It's  hard  enough  bring- 
ing a  child  up  in  today's  social  environ- 
ment," she  said.  "We  have  told  our  daugh- 
ter the  basic  facts  about  sex— that  It's  some- 
thing beautiful  that  happens  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  and  that  it  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  love  and  happiness.  But  we  haven't 
gone  into  any  details  of  how  all  of  this  takes 
place. 


"And  now  my  daughter's  first  view  of 
what  sex  Is  comes  from  some  filthy,  pervert- 
ed porno  movie.  It  Just  makes  me  sick."" 

The  mother  called  the  mother  of  the  girl 
who  had  hosted  the  slumber  party.  The 
other  mother  confirmed  that  her  family  did 
not  subscribe  to  ON-TV:  she  couldn't  imag- 
ine how  this  could  have  happened.  She  was 
equally  upset. 

The  mother  of  the  9-year-old  called  the 
ON-TV  business  offices.  "I  got  a  run- 
around, "  she  said.  "They  told  me  that  in 
certain  weather  conditions  the  signal  some- 
times becomes  unscrambled,  but  that  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  about  It.  They 
said  It's  Just  something  that  sometimes  hap- 
pens." 

[I  called  Kent  Hauver,  the  general  manag- 
er of  ON-TV.  "We've  had  enough  com- 
plaints that  I  have  to  say  It  probably  did 
happen  on  the  night  in  question,"  he  said. 
"Technically,  we  don't  know  why.  Some- 
thing must  have  broken  down  electronically. 
It  shouldn't  have  happened,  and  it  won't 
happen  again."] 

The  mother  next  called  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  "I  asked  if  some- 
thing couldn't  be  done  about  this."  she  said. 
"Basically  they  were  very  sympathetic— but 
they  told  me  that  there  wasn't  much  they 
could  do." 

Now  the  mother  is  trying  to  explain  to  her 
daughter  that  sex  is  something  that  grown- 
ups who  love  each  other  do  to  express  that 
love.  Her  daughter,  she  said.  Is  confused. 

"I  don't  blame  her,"  she  said.  "I  would 
never  allow  these  kinds  of  movies  in  our 
house:  I  don"t  approve  of  them.  Now  my 
child"s  first  view  of  sex  was  a  dirty,  snicker- 
ing movie  that  cheapens  sex  and  sells  It  for 
cheap  thrills.  The  fact  that  she  told  me  she 
had  seen  the  women  having  sex  together  es- 
pecially bothers  me;  when  you're  trying  to 
explain  to  your  child  what  sex  Is,  how  do 
you  explain  a  lesbian  scene  in  a  porno 
movie?  I  know  we're  supposed  to  be  living  In 
a  world  where  everything  Is  permissible,  but 
I  don't  know  what  you're  supposed  to  tell  a 
9-year  old  about  that." 

She  said  that  she  Is  thinking  about  telling 
the  staff  psychologist  at  her  daughters 
school  about  what  happened,  and  seeking 
his  advice. 

"I  Just  don't  know  what  the  proper  course 
to  take  Is, "  she  said.  "But  It  repulses  me  and 
sickens  me  that  a  family  can  do  everything 
in  iu  power  to  bring  up  Its  children  In  a 
wholesome  way— and  then  some  pay-TV  op- 
eration can  send  pomo  movies  Into  houses 
that  don't  want  them,  and  get  away  with 
Just  saying,  "Oh,  we're  sorry,'  " 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  hlmaelf, 

Mr.  THxnu(oin>.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 

Dole,     Mr.     DeCowcihi.     Mr. 

HxruH,  Mr.  Dkmtom,  and  Mr. 

Specter): 
8.  1093.  A  biU  to  amend  the  patent 
law  to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent 
grant  In  the  case  of  certain  products 
for  the  time  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  preventing  the  marketing  of 
the  product  claimed  in  a  patent;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A0RICULTT7HAI.  PATOfT  REPORJI  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  signal  accomplishments  of  the 
98th  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the 
pharmaceutical  patent  term  restora- 
tion bUl.  now  Public  Law  98-417.  This 
measure  restores  equity  to  Inventors 
by  extending  patents  on  medical  drugs 


for  the  time  lost  on  the  patent  because 
of  Federal  testing  requirements.  This 
process  consumes  on  average  more 
than  half  of  the  17-year  patent. 

In  the  earlier  versions  of  this  bill, 
which  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  98th  and  97th  Congresses  (S.  1306 
and  S.  255,  respectively),  the  coverage 
included  both  pharmaceutical  drugs 
and  agricultural  chemicals  such  as  pes- 
ticides and  fertilizers.  These  agriche- 
micals  also  lose  an  average  of  5  to  7 
years  of  their  patents  because  of  pre- 
market  regulatory  review  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  EPA.  Last  year 
we  separated  the  agrichemical  portion 
of  the  bill  from  the  pharmaceutical 
bill  because  the  latter  became  coupled 
with  amendments  on  generic  drugs, 
and  the  agrichemical  provisions  no 
longer  fit  neatly  into  the  package.  A 
separate  bill  was  Introduced  late  in  the 
session  last  year  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  we  ran  out  of  time.  A  solid 
legislative  record  has  been  built  for 
agrichemical  patent  restoration  in 
hearings  over  the  past  two  Congresses, 
and  I  would  hope  to  hold  an  early 
hearing  this  year  to  bring  the  record 
up  to  date. 

Fairness  is  the  primary  goal  of  this 
bill.  The  Inventor  of  an  agrichemical 
product  should  get  the  same  treat- 
ment under  our  patent  laws  as  any 
other  invention.  But  it  is  important  to 
remember  the  reason  for  the  patent 
laws  in  the  first  place:  the  principle 
that  exclusive  rights  for  limited  times 
is  the  best  way  to  promote  scientific 
progress  in  the  useful  arts,  the  princi- 
ple embodied  in  Article  I.  Section  8  of 
our  Constitution.  Giving  fuller  patent 
life  to  inventions  in  the  agricultural 
field  will  stimulate  greater  research 
and  innovation.  As  reports  of  famine 
and  malnutrition  crowd  in  on  us  from 
many  quarters,  we  all  know  the  impor- 
tance of  increased  agricultiu'al  produc- 
tivity. Three  percent  of  the  American 
population  feeds  our  country  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  our 
food  production  must  double  by  the 
year  2030  to  feed  the  projected  world 
population  at  that  time.  In  facing  this 
challenge,  the  chemicals  that  we  use 
to  fight  insects,  weeds,  and  diseases  to 
protect  our  crops  and  the  world's 
crops  have  an  essential  role  to  play  in 
the  battle  against  hunger.  We  must 
insure  that  the  system  of  incentives 
that  has  worked  in  the  past  remains 
intact  to  fuel  Inventive  genius  in  the 
future. 

The  text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  nearly  identical  to  that  passed 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative!    of   the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  ""Agricultural  Patent 
Reform  Act  of  1985". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Title  35  of  the  UiUted  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  immediately  after  section  158: 
"B  IS7.  Reatoration  of  patent  term  for  certain  ag- 
ricultural and  chemical  producta. 

"(aXl)  The  term  of  a  patent  which  claims 
a  product  subject  to  a  regulatory  review 
period  or  a  method  for  using  such  a  product 
or  a  method  for  manufacturing  such  a  prod- 
uct shall  be  extended,  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  from  the  original  expiration 
date  of  the  patent  if— 

"(A)  the  product  sponsor  gives  notice  to 
the  Commissioner  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1): 

"(B)  the  product  has  been  subject  to  a  reg- 
ulatory review  period  pursuant  to  statute 
before  its  commercial  marketing  or  use; 

"'(C)  the  patent  to  be  extended  has  not  ex- 
pired prior  to  notice  to  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (b)(1): 

"(DHi)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which 
claims  a  method  of  manufacturing  the  prod- 
uct which  does  not  primarily  use  recombi- 
nant DNA  technology  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  product— 

"(I)  no  other  patent  has  been  Issued  to 
the  patent  owner  which  claims  the  product 
or  a  method  of  using  the  product:  and 

""(II)  no  other  method  of  manufacturing 
the  product  which  does  not  primarily  use 
DNA  technology  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
pnxluct  is  covered  by  a  claim  in  a  patent 
issued  to  the  patent  owner  having  an  earlier 
Issuance  date; 

'"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
method  of  manufacturing  the  product 
which  primarily  uses  recombinant  DNA 
technology  In  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
uct— 

""(I)  the  holder  of  the  patent  for  a  method 
of  manufacturing  the  product  Is  not  the 
holder  of  a  patent  for  the  product  or  for  a 
method  of  using  the  product; 

"(II)  no  other  method  of  manufacturing 
the  product  primarily  using  recombinant 
DNA  technology  Is  covered  by  a  claim  in  a 
patent  having  an  earlier  Issuance  date;  and 

"(III)  the  holder  of  the  patent  for  a 
method  of  manufacturing  Is  not  owned  or 
controlled  by  a  holder  of  a  patent  for  the 
product  or  for  a  method  of  using  the  prod- 
uct or  by  a  person  who  owns  or  controls  a 
holder  of  such  a  patent,  and  does  not  own  or 
control  the  holder  of  such  a  patent  or  a 
person  who  owns  or  controls  a  holder  of 
such  a  patent;  and 

"(E)  except  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which 
claims  a  method  of  manufacturing  the  prod- 
uct which  primarily  uses  recombinant  DNA 
technology  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
uct, the  permission  for  the  commercial  mar- 
keting or  use  of  the  product  after  such  regu- 
latory review  period  Is  the  first  permitted 
commercial  marketing  or  use  of  the  product 
under  the  provision  of  law  under  which 
such  regulatory  review  period  occurred. 

"(2)  The  rights  derived  from  any  claim  of 
any  patent  extended  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  limited  in  scope  during  the  period 
of  any  extension  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  patent,  to  the 
scope  of  such  claim  which  relates  to  the 
product  subject  to  regulatory  review. 

""(B)  In  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims 
a  product  or  a  method  of  using  a  product— 

'"(1)  which  Is  subject  to  regulatory  review 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act,  to  the  uses  of  the  product  which  may 
be  regulated  by  the  chapter  of  such  Act 
tmder  which  the  regulatory  review  occurred, 
or 


"(11)  which  is  subject  to  regulatory  review 
under  any  other  statute,  to  the  uses  of  the 
product  wtiich  may  be  regulated  by  the  stat- 
ute under  which  the  regulatory  review  oc- 
curred. 

""(C)  In  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims 
a  method  of  manufacturing  a  product,  to 
the  method  of  manufacturing  as  used  to 
make  the  approved  product. 

""(3KA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
term  of  a  patent  shall  be  extended  by  the 
time  equal  to  the  regulatory  review  period 
which  occurred  during  the  period  up  to  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  earliest 
application  for  such  patent  and  the  time 
equal  to  one-half  the  regulatory  review 
period  which  occurred  during  the  period  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty  years  from  the  filing 
date  of  the  earliest  patent  application  for 
such  patent. 

"(BKi)  In  determining  a  regulatory  review 
period  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  if 
an  application  or  notice  described  In  para- 
graph (5KB)(U)  or  (5)(CKU)  of  subsection  (c) 
was  rejected  and  returned  to  the  product 
sponsor  because  of  insufficiency  of  data,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  applica- 
tion was  rejected  for  Insufficiency  of  data 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  application  was 
subsequently  accepted  shall  be  excluded, 
except  that  if  during  such  period  the  prod- 
uct sponsor  conducts  a  major  health  or  envi- 
ronment effects  test,  the  period  during 
which  such  test  is  conducted  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded. In  determining  the  regulatory 
review  period  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  new  animal  drug,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
fuses to  approve  an  application  submitted 
under  section  512  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  on  the  grounds  that 
the  application  contains  insufficient  Infor- 
mation, the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  Secretary  Issues  an  order  under  subsec- 
tion (dXl)  of  such  section  refusing  to  ap- 
prove such  application  and  ending  on  the 
date  a  subsequent  application  is  approved 
shall  be  excluded. 

"(11)  In  determining  a  regulatory  review 
period  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  regulatory  review  period  shall  be  re- 
duced by  any  period  determined  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  during  which  the  applicant 
for  the  patent  extension  did  not  act  with 
due  diligence. 

"(ill)  In  no  event  shall  the  term  of  any 
patent  be  extended  for  more  than  five 
years.  No  term  of  any  extended  patent  may 
exceed  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  earliest  United  States  patent 
application  which  provides  support  under 
section  120  of  this  title  for  any  claim  of  the 
patent  to  be  extended.  If  the  regulatory 
review  period  for  a  product  began  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  If 
on  such  date  the  regulatory  review  period 
has  not  ended,  the  period  of  patent  exten- 
sion for  the  patent  which  claims  the  prod- 
uct or  a  method  of  using  or  manufacturing 
the  product  shall  be  measured  from  the 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  not  exceed 
three  years. 

""(C)  In  no  event  shall  more  than  one 
patent  be  extended  for  the  same  regulatory 
review  for  any  product. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  pesticide,  all  formu- 
lations of  such  pesticide  containing  the 
Identical  active  Ingredient  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  same  pesticide  and  no  pesticide 
may  be  the  subject  of  more  than  one  patent 
extension. 

""(b)(1)  To  obtain  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  a  patent  under  subsection  (a),  the  prod- 
uct sponsor  shall  notify  the  Commissioner 


under  oath,  within  ninety  days  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  regulatory  review  period  for 
the  product  to  which  the  patent  relates, 
that  the  regulatory  review  period  has  ended. 
If  the  product  sponsor  Is  not  the  owner  of 
record  of  the  patent,  the  notification  shall 
include  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  of 
record  of  the  patent  to  the  extension.  Such 
notification  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall— 

•"(A)  Identify  the  Federal  statute  under 
which  regulatory  review  occurred  or.  If  the 
regulatory  review  occurred  under  the  Feder- 
al Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Act  under  which  the  review  oc- 
curred; 

""(B)  state  the  dates  on  which  the  regula- 
tory review  period  commenced  and  ended; 

""(C)  identify  the  product  for  which  regu- 
latory review  was  required; 

"'(D)  state  that  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  under  which  the  regulatory  review 
referred  to  In  subsection  (aKlKB)  occurred 
have  been  satisfied  and  commercial  market- 
ing or  use  of  the  product  is  not  prohibited; 
and 

"(E)  identify  the  patent  and  any  claim 
thereof  to  which  the  extension  is  applicable; 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  earliest  application 
for  the  patent;  and  the  length  of  time  of  the 
regulatory  review  period  for  which  the  term 
of  such  patent  Is  to  be  extended;  and  state 
that  no  other  patent  has  been  extended  for 
the  regulatory  review  period  for  the  prod- 
uct. 

"(2KA)  Within  60  days  of  the  submittal  of 
the  extension  notice  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify- 

""(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  the 
patent  claims  a  veterinary  biological  prod- 
uct subject  to  the  Virus-Senmi-Toxin  Act  or 
a  meth(xl  of  using  or  manufacturing  such  a 
product, 

""(il)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  if  the  patent  claims  an  animal  drug 
product  or  animal  antibiotic  product  subject 
to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  or  a  method  of  using  or  manufacturing 
such  a  product, 

""(ill)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  if  the  patent 
claims  a  pesticide  subject  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  a 
chemical  substance  or  mixture  subject  to 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  or  a 
method  of  using  or  manufacturing  such  a 
pesticide,  substance,  or  mixture, 
of  the  extension  notice  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  or  Administrator  who  is  so  no- 
tified a  copy  of  the  extension  notice.  Not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  extension  notice  from  the  Commission- 
er, the  Secretary  or  Administrator  receiving 
the  extension  notice  shall  review  the  dates 
contained  In  such  notice  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1KB)  and  determine  the  applicable 
regulatory  review  period,  shall  notify  the 
Commissioner  of  the  determination,  and 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  such  determination. 

"(B)  If  a  petition  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  Administrator  making  the  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (A),  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  upon  which  it  may  reason- 
ably be  determined  that  the  product  spon- 
sor did  not  act  with  due  diligence  during  the 
applicable  regulatory  review  period,  the  Sec- 
retary or  Administrator  making  the  deter- 
mination shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  such  Secretary  or  Ad- 
ministrator, determine  If  the  product  spon- 
sor acted  with  due  diligence  during  the  ap- 
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pUcable  regulatory  review  period.  The  Sec- 
retary or  Administrator  shall  make  such  de- 
termination not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  s  petition.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  not  dele- 
gate such  authority  to  make  the  determina- 
tion prescribed  by  this  subparagraph  to  an 
office  below  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  Dnigs.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  not  delegate  such  authority  to 
an  office  below  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterinary  Services,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
may  not  delegate  such  authority  to  an  office 
below  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pesti- 
cides and  Toxic  Substances. 

■•(C)  The  Secretary  or  Administrator 
making  a  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
the  determination  and  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion, together  with  the  factual  and  legal 
basis  for  such  determination.  Any  interested 
person  may  request,  within  the  60-day 
period  t>eglnning  on  the  publication  of  a  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  or  Administrator 
making  the  determination  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  determination.  Such  a  hearing  shall 
be  an  informal  hearing  which  is  not  subject 
to  section  554.  55«.  or  557  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  If  such  a  request  is  made 
within  such  period,  such  Secretary  or  Ad- 
ministrator shall  hold  such  hearing  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
request,  or  at  the  request  of  the  person 
making  the  request,  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  such  date.  The  Secretary  or  Ad- 
ministrator who  is  holding  the  hearing  shall 
provide  notice  of  the  hearing  to  the  product 
sponsor  and  to  any  interested  person  and 
provide  the  owner  and  any  interested 
person  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
hearing.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  such  Secretary  or 
Administrator  shall  affirm  or  revise  the  de- 
termination which  was  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  and  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
such  affirmation  or  any  revision  of  the  de- 
termination and  shall  publish  such  affirma- 
tion or  revision  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(D)  Failure  of  a  product  sponsor  to  act 
with  due  diligence  during  a  regulatory 
review  period  shall  not  be  a  defense  in  any 
action  involving  the  infringement  of  a 
patent. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  due  diligence'  means  that  degree  of  at- 
tention, sustained  directed  effort,  and  time- 
liness as  may  reasonably  be  expected  from, 
and  are  ordinarily  exercised  by.  a  person 
during  a  regulatory  review  period. 

"(P)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  or  Administrator  may 
take  into  consideration  the  failure  of  a 
product  sponsor  to  submit  daU  which  the 
product  sponsor  knew  or  reasonably  should 
have  known  was  necessary  to  support  an  ap- 
plication or  notice  described  in  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(O)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
may  establish  such  fees  as  the  Secretary 
and  Administrator  determine  appropriate  to 
cover  the  costs  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  malLing  the  review  under  sut>- 
paragraph  (A),  receiving  and  acting  upon 
petitions  under  subparagraph  (B).  and  hold- 
ing hearings  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  final  determination 
of  the  applicable  regulatory  review  period 
under  paragraph  (2).  the  Commissioner 
shall  issue  to  the  owner  of  record  of  the 
patent  a  certificate  of  extension,  under  seal, 
stating  the  fact  and  length  of  the  extension, 
identifying    the   product   and   the   sutute 


under  which  regulatory  review  occurred, 
and  specifying  any  claim  to  which  such  ex- 
tension Is  e^jplicable.  Such  certificate  shall 
be  recorded  In  the  official  file  of  the  patent 
so  extended  and  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  original  patent.  The  Commissioner 
shall  publish  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  a  notice  of 
such  extension. 

"'(4)  If  information  submitted  by  a  prod- 
uct sponsor  during  a  regulatory  review 
period  is  considered  as  trade  secret  or  confi- 
dential commercial  or  financial  information 
under  the  law  under  which  luch  regulatory 
review  occurred,  such  information  may  only 
be  disclosed  under  this  section  in  accordance 
with  such  law. 

""(c)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"'(1)  The  term  "product'  means  any  ma- 
chine manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter  for  which  a  patent  may  be  obtained 
and  is  limited  to  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  new  animal  drug  or  animal  anti- 
biotic subject  to  regulation  under  the  Feder- 
al Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(B)  Any  veterinary  biological  product 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Virus- 
Serum-Toxin  Act. 

"(C)  Any  pesticide  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"(D)  Any  chemical  substance  or  mixture 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  "major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test'  means  an  experiment  or 
study  to  determine  or  evaluate  health  or  en- 
vironmental effects  which  requires  at  least 
six  months  to  conduct,  not  including  any 
period  for  analysis  or  conclusions,  and  the 
data  from  which  is  submitted  to  recieve  per- 
mission for  commerlcal  marketing  or  use. 

"(3)  The  term  "earliest  application  for  the 
patent'  means  the  patent  application  pro- 
viding the  earliest  benefit  of  a  filing  date  to 
the  patent  and  Includes  patent  applications 
under  section  120. 

"(4)  The  term  'product  sponsor'  means 
any  person  whp,  with  the  consent  of  the 
patent  owner,  initiates  testing  or  investiga- 
tions, claims  an  exemption,  or  submits  an 
application,  petition,  protocol,  request,  or 
notice  de8crll>ed  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  The  term  regulatory  review  period' 
has  the  following  meaning: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  a  product  which  is  a 
new  animal  drug,  animal  antibiotic,  or  vet- 
erinary biological  product,  the  regulatory 
review  period  is  the  sum  of — 

""(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date— 

"(I)  an  exemption  under  subsection  (j)  of 
section  512  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  or 

"(ID  the  authority  to  prepare  an  experi- 
mental biological  product  under  the  Virus- 
Sertun-Toxin  Act, 

became  effective  for  the  approved  product 
and  ending  on  the  date  an  application  was 
submitted  for  such  product  under  section 
512  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act  or  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act.  and 

"(11)  the  period  t)eginning  on  the  date  the 
application  was  submitted  for  the  approved 
product  under  section  512  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the  Virus- 
Serum-Toxin  Act  and  ending  on  the  date 
such  an  application  was  approved. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  a  product  which  is  a 
pesticide,  the  term  means  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  period  beginning  on  the  earlier  of 
the  date  the  product  sponsor  (I)  Initiates  a 
major  health  or  environmental  effects  test 
on  such  pesticide,  or  (II)  requests,  in  accord- 


ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  grant  of  an  experimental  use 
permit  for  the  pesticide  under  setlon  5  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act.  and  ending  on  the  date  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  for  registration  of 
such  pesticide  pursuant  to  section  3  of  such 
Act.  and 

"(11)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
application  Is  submitted,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  by  the  Administrator,  for  regis- 
tration of  such  pesticide  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  such  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  such 
pesticide  is  first  registered,  either  condition- 
ally or  fully,  under  such  section, 

"(C)  With  respect  to  a  product  which  is  a 
chemical  substance  for  which  notice  is  re- 
quired under  section  5  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stance Control  Act  or  which  is  a  mixture 
which  contains  a  substance  for  which  such 
notice  is  required  and— 

"(i)  which  Is  subject  to  a  rule  requiring 
testing  under  section  4(a)  of  such  Act.  the 
term  means  a  period  commencing  on  the 
date  the  product  sponsor  has  initiated  the 
testing  required  in  such  rule  and  ending  on 
the  expiration  of  the  notice  period  for  such 
chemical  substance  or  mixture  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act,  or  if  an  order  or  injunc- 
tion is  issued  under  section  5<e)  or  5(f)  of 
such  Act,  the  date  on  which  such  order  or 
injunction  Is  dissolved  or  set  aside;  or 

"(11)  which  is  not  subject  to  a  testing  rule 
under  section  4  of  such  Act,  the  term  means 
a  peri(xl  commencing  on  the  earlier  of  the 
dae  the  product  sponsor— 

"(I)  submits,  in  accordance  with  regtila- 
tions  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  a  notice 
under  section  5  of  such  Act,  or 

"(ID  initiates  a  major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test  on  such  chemical  sub- 
stance or  mixture, 

and  ending  on  the  expiration  of  the  notice 
period  for  such  substance  under  section  6  of 
such  Act  or  If  an  order  or  injunction  is 
Issued  under  section  5<e)  or  5(f)  of  such  Act, 
the  date  on  which  such  order  or  such  in- 
junction is  dissolved  or  set  aside. 

No  regulatory  review  period  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  commenced  until  a  patent  has  been 
granted  for  the  product  which  is  subject  to 
regulatory  review,  for  the  method  for  using 
such  pnxluct,  or  for  the  method  for  produc- 
ing such  product. 

••(6)  The  term  'Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act' 
means  the  Act  of  March  4,  ID13  (21  U.S,C. 
151-15«).". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  14  of  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"157.  Botarstloa  of  patent  tetm  ot  ccttain  agrtcuttHrml 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
BiTROiCK.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
CoHKR.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Eaglctoh,  Mr.  Hxfun,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
HmcPHRET.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Kasskbaum,  Mr,  Kasten,  Mr. 
Kennedy,     Mr,     Leaht,     Mr. 

Lt7GAR,      Mr,      MOTNIHAN,      Mr. 

NtJNN,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Staf- 
roRD,       Mr.       Stennis,       Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  25.  1985.  as  "National  Hol- 
steln  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MATIOHAL  HOL8TCIM  DAT 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution proclaiming  May  25.  1985,  as 
"National  Holsteln  Day"  and  to  be 
Joined  as  original  cosponsors  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senators  An- 
drews, Boschwitz.  Burdick,  Cochran, 
Cohen.  D'Amato,  Eacleton,  Hetlxr, 
Helms,  Rollings,  HtncPHREY,  John- 
ston, Kassebaum,  Kasten,  Kennedy, 
Leahy.  Lugar,  Moynihan.  Nunn, 
Pryor,  Stafford,  Stennis,  Wilson, 
and  Zorinsky. 

Mr.  President,  1985  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Holstein-Priesian 
Association  of  America,  the  largest 
dairy  cattle  breed  association.  Prom  a 
beginning  membership  of  284  at  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  in  1885.  the 
association  has  grown  to  over  44.000 
breeders  of  purebred,  registered  Hoi- 
stein  dairy  cattle. 

ASSOCIATION  ptntposa 

As  expressed  in  its  original  charter, 
the  purpose  of  the  association  was  to 
improve  the  breed  of  Holstein-Priesian 
cattle:  ascertaining,  preserving,  and 
disseminating  all  useful  information 
and  facts  as  to  their  pedigrees  and  de- 
sirable qualities,  and  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  best  speci- 
mens, and  preparing,  publishing,  and 
supplying  all  necessary  volumes  of  the 
Holstein-Priesian  herd  boolt:  and.  gen- 
erally, for  promoting  and  securing  the 
best  interests  of  the  importers,  breed- 
ers, and  owners  of  Holsteln  cattle,  and 
thereby  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a 
worthy  and  admirable  aim  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Priesian Association  of  America. 
The  association  can  be  proud  of  its 
role  in  developing  the  quality  of  the 
Holsteln  dairy  cattle  breed  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  U.S. 
Holsteins  account  for  upward  of  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  milk  supply  as 
well  as  being  a  primary  source  of  ge- 
netic material  used  for  development 
and  Improvement  of  dairy  cattle 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr,  President,  "National  Holsteln 
Day"  is  indeed  a  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate way  to  recognize  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Holstein-Priesian  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  We  all  owe  a  debt 
to  their  efforts  in  developing  the  Hol- 
steln dairy  breed  which  provides  a  nu- 
tritious, wholesome,  and  abundant 
supply  of  dairy  products  to  our  Na- 
tion's consumers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rbs.  133 

Whereas  the  Holstein-Priesian  Association 
of  America  is  the  premier  dairy  cattle  breed 
organization  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Holsteln  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
produces  nearly  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
milk  supply; 


Whereas  the  Holstein-Priesian  Association 
maintains  the  only  official,  complete  genetic 
data  bank  and  lineage  record  for  all  pure- 
bred, registered  Holsteln  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  Holstein-Priesian  Association 
through  its  many  programs  and  services  to 
the  dairy  industry  has  provided  and  contin- 
ues to  provide  an  environment,  incentives, 
and  genetic  data  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  Holsteln  breed; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holsteins  are 
recognized  worldwide  as  being  the  superior 
strain  of  Holsteln  breeding  stock: 

Whereas  the  genetic  pool  of  the  Holsteln 
breed  in  the  United  States  has  become  the 
primary  source  of  genetic  material  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  dairy 
cattle  throughout  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Holstein-Priesian  Association 
of  America,  a  nonprofit  membership  organi- 
zation of  more  than  foriy-four  thousand 
breeders  of  purebred,  registered  Holsteln 
dairy  cattle,  was  organized  on  May  25,  1985, 
and  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  union  of  two  prede- 
cessor organizations  of  a  similar  nature 
dating  back  to  1871;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25,  1985. 
is  hereby  designated  as  ""National  Holsteln 
Day",  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ognize May  25,  1985.  as  "National  Holsteln 
Day". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  140.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  to 
encourage  States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  designed  to  Im- 
prove legal  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse 
cases. 

8.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S,  377,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans,  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans.  and 
for  other  purposes, 

S.  835 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  625.  a  bill  to 
include  the  offenses  relating  to  sexual 
exploitation  of  children  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  RICO  and  authorize  civil 
suits  on  Ijehalf  of  victims  of  child  por- 
nography and  prostitution. 


8.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  838.  a  bill  to  repeal  title 
VIII  of  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act,  relating  to  equal  access 
to  public  secondary  schools. 

8.  ••! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Metzenbaxtm]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  961.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraterni- 
ty to  establish  a  memorial  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1018.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "guard"  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  certain  labor  or- 
ganizations to  be  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  as  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  other  than 
plant  guards. 

8.  1038 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosi}onsor 
of  S.  1025.  a  bill  to  require  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  effects  of 
honey  imports  and  to  require  the 
President  under  certain  conditions  to 
take  action  based  on  such  report. 

S.  1047 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1047,  a  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  former  Presidents. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley].  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER]  Were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1047.  supra. 

S.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1051.  a  bill  to  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farm- 
ers and  to  ensure  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

BKNAn  joint  RXSOLimON  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Ar- 
mored Force  Monument  Committee, 
the  U.S.  Armor  Association,  the  World 
Wars  Tank  Corps  Association,  the  Vet- 
erans of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  Asso- 
ciation, the  Tank  Destroyer  Associa- 
tion, the  1st,  2d.  3d.  4th.  5th.  6th,  7th. 
8th,  9th,  10th.  11th.  12th.  13th,  14th. 
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and  16th  Armored  Division  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Council  of  Armored  Di- 
vision Associations.  Jointly  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  the  "Anierican  Armored 
Force"  on  U.S.  Government  property 
in  Arlington.  VA.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ssMATK  jonrr  aBOLunoii  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocrxah.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
tMr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Lcvm],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MATsmvAGAJ  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 55,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  24.  1985.  as  National  Self -Help 
Housing  Day." 

smATS  joiirr  usoldtion  *t 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilxs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
■or  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  weeit 
of  October  20,  1985.  through  October 
26.  1985.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

ssKATV  jonrr  ■saoLunoii  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DumnrBmcsx],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  June  14. 
1985.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SnfATI  JOIHT  RnOLUnOlf  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAurxifBKXG. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  87.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  July  19.  1985.  as  "NaUonal  P.O.W./ 
M.1^  Recognition  Day." 

SBiATS  jonrr  usolutioh  1 1  t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lrvm,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MKizzifaAXTifl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuwaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 117,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  22. 
1985,  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week." 

saiAn  jonrr  ■■w>Lonoii  lai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolxt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  RnDicAitl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  122.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  each  year  as 
"National  Arbor  Day." 

sniATC  jonrr  usoLunoN  las 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lsaht,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BRADLgTl.  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  BtraDicK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ah- 
DRSwsl,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Numi],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Koixt].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johkbtoh]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LautembergI,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Mattikgly].  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttrx].  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sah- 
BAifxs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
June  23,  1985,  through  June  29.  1985. 
as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Aware- 
ness Week." 

sncAiv  jonrr  aBOLunoii  i  at 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nxtnii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kasskbauic]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129.  a  Joint  resolution  to  promote  in- 
temaJ  reconciliation  within  Nicaragua, 
on  the  basis  of  democratic  principles. 
In  furtherance  of  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 

•BIATS  JOIlfT  ■SSOLCnOH  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassutt  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Oramm].  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  2,  1985,  through  June  8, 
1985,  as  "Future  Problem  Solving  Pro- 
gram Week." 

sniATi  coHCTTaaxifT  rxbolutioii  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLKin«.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kzrrt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  policy  of  separate  develop- 
ment and  the  forced  relocation  of 
South  African  blacks  to  designated 
"homelands"  Is  inconsistent  with  fun- 
damental American  values  and  inter- 
nationally recognized  principles  of 
human  rights  and  should  be  discontin- 
ued. 

SKMATS  CORCmtBXIfT  RSSOLUTIOIf  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crakston.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Brasltt].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nicklcs],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smow) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  20.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  payments  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  veterans 
as  compensation  for  service-connected 
disabilities  should  remain  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  taxation. 

SSMATS  CORCTTRKXItT  RKSOLUTIOIf  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  conunlsslon 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  study  the  concept  of 
"nuclear  winter"  and  its  impact  for 
the  national  security  of  both  nations. 

■XIIATC  COHCUTlRnrr  RKSOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochraw,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stehhis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
40,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  appoint  a  bipartisan  Com- 
minlon  to  study  the  trade  deficit  and 
related  problems. 

SBfATS  ■XSOLUnOH  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley].  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  LEvm]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  101,  a 
resolution  to  preseve  the  tax  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  contributions. 

BKNATS  KKSOLirnON  1  1 2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 112,  a  resolution  relating  to  bilat- 
eral discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  ban 
chemical  weapons. 

sen  ATI  RESOLUTIOII  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Badctjs],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domxnici],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattinoly).  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  (Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  DtxoNl.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  NintN],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  148,  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SEHATB  ESSOLUTIOK  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAirrENBERG, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eacleton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  154,  a  resolution  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  on  the  40th  anniversary 
of  V-E  Day. 


amendment  no.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  24  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32,  an  original  concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987, 
and  1988,  and  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1985. 

amendment  no.  S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  56  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32,  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988,  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 47— COMMEMORATING 
THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  47 

Whereas  1985  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965: 

Whereas  over  Its  20-year  history,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has  provided 
Important  social  and  human  services  to  tens 
of  millions  of  older  Individuals  in  their  com- 
munities helping  to  promote  greater  inde- 
pendence for  them  and  maintaining  their 
dignity: 

Whereas  one  of  the  Itey  elements  contrib- 
uting to  the  successful  implementation  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  during  this 
20-year  period  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"aging  network"  which  consists  of  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging,  as  well  as  congregate 
and  home  delivered  nutrition  providers  and 
other  supportive  service  providers: 

Whereas  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
created  by  the  Act,  has  served  as  a  purpose- 
ful advocate  for  the  concerns  and  needs  of 
older  Individuals: 

Whereas  the  Act  has  provided  Important 
funds  for  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  Improve,  expand,  and  en- 
hance services  to  older  Individuals; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  provided  important 
part-time  community  service  employment 
opportunities  for  low-Income  older  individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  work  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  other  older  individuals: 


Whereas  the  Act  has  sought  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  older  American  Indians 
through  grants  to  Indian  tribes; 

Whereas  the  progrsims  and  services  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  have  been  more  success- 
ful because  of  the  contributing  role  of  vol- 
unteers: 

Whereas  the  Act  tias  periodically  been 
amended  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the 
changing  needs  of  our  rapidly  aging  society: 
and 

Whereas  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  development  of 
community-based  services  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization  of  older  In- 
dividuals: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurringt.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  recognizes  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1966  and  the  successful  implementation  of 
such  Act: 

(2)  acknowledges  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  by  all  levels  of  the  aging  net- 
work and  recognizes  that  the  Act  has 
achieved  its  mandate  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  because  of  the  day-to-day  work  per- 
formed by  the  aging  network:  and 

(3)  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  its  primary  goal 
of  providing  services  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  promote  the  Independence  of  older  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  To  commemorate  this  occasion,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  that  pays  special  trib- 
ute to  the  many  and  varied  contribu- 
tions by  all  levels  of  the  aging  net- 
work, and  recognizes  the  tremendous 
achievements  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Since  1965,  we  have  seen  sweeping 
changes  and  expansion  of  services  pro- 
vided in  response  to  dramatic  shifts  in 
the  needs  of  our  older  citizens,  as  well 
as  changes  In  our  national  policy  on 
aging.  The  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  grown  In  both  size 
and  scope.  Today,  a  complex  network 
of  57  SUte  and  territorial  units  on 
aging,  over  660  locally  based  area 
agencies  on  aging,  and  thousands  of 
senior  centers  form  the  foundation  for 
the  provision  of  a  wide  array  of  com- 
munity services  to  older  people.  While 
the  budget  for  these  programs  in  1966 
was  $5.7  million,  more  than  $1  billion 
has  l>een  committed  to  support  them 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  an  extraordinary  legislative  doc- 
ument. It  is  a  comprehensive  declara- 
tion of  the  long-term  goals  of  Ameri- 
can society  with  regard  to  our  elderly 
citizens.  The  act  commits  us  as  a 
nation  to  actively  work  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  of  older  Americans.  This 
legislation  continues  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives of  promoting  greater  inde- 
pendence and  providing  services  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  dignity  of  mil- 
lions of  older  individuals. 

The  coordinated  system  of  services 
mandated  under  the  act  reach  into 


every  community  In  this  Nation, 
making  possible  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams Including  nutrition.  transporU- 
tlon.  counseling,  and  the  more  inten- 
sive home  health  and  social  services 
provided  to  the  frail  elderly.  Millions 
of  older  Americans  have  benefited 
from  such  services.  In  my  own  home 
SUte  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  over  $90  million  will  be  ex- 
pended this  year  in  support  of  pro- 
grams initiated  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  These  funds  have  supported 
a  broad  array  of  services  provided  by 
50  area  agencies  on  aging  and  more 
than  520  senior  centers  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  The  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  emotional  benefit  derived 
by  over  one-half  million  older  Pennsyl- 
vanians  who  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams annually  is  immeasurable. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  these 
programs.  In  case  after  case,  examples 
aboimd  of  hungry  individuals  being 
fed,  loneliness  being  met  with  compas- 
sion and  caring,  and  chronic  health 
problems  being  ameliorated  through 
concerted  community  efforts.  In  short, 
over  the  past  two  decades,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success  story— one  that  deserves 
special  recognition  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  month  of  May 
has  been  proclaimed  by  President 
Reagan  as  Older  American  Month 
with  the  theme:  "Help  Yourself  to  In- 
dependence." The  theme  and  activities 
being  planned  during  this  month  are 
designed  to  focus  public  awareness  on 
the  needs  of  older  Americans,  their 
abilities,  and  their  rich  potential.  To 
pay  tribute  to  the  20th  uiniversary  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  Join 
with  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  in  presenting  a  salute  to  the 
aging  network  and  the  programs 
under  the  act.  This  event  is  scheduled 
on  May  15,  and  wUl  be  held  in  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  Audi- 
torium. It  would  indeed  be  appropriate 
for  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
adopt  this  concurrent  resolution  prior 
to  this  occasion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  yet  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion to  Join  with  me  and  the  27  other 
cosponsors  in  acknowledging  the  im- 
mense contributions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  observe  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965— a  law  that  is 
truly  working. 

We  all  remember  the  1960's  as  a  tu- 
multuous time  in  American  social  his- 
tory—and as  an  extraordinarily  active 
time  in  our  country's  legislative  histo- 
ry; a  time  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
Medicare,  the  War  on  Poverty,  and 
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many  other  Federal  programs  were  es- 
tablished. For  older  Americans,  the 
1960's  was  especially  significant,  and 
one  of  the  programs  which  emerged 
during  that  decade  was  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965— the  first  Fed- 
eral program  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  social  service  needs  of  older 
persons.  Amended  again  last  year— and 
nine  other  times  since  1965— the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  grown  from  an 
original  program  of  small  grants  into 
one  which  now  supports  an  organized 
network  of  57  State  units  on  aging.  662 
area  agencies  on  aging,  and  25.000 
local  nutrition  and  supportive  service 
providers.  As  the  number  of  valuable 
services  provided  under  the  act  multi- 
plied, so  did  the  budget— from  $7.5 
million  in  1966  to  over  $1  billion  in 
1985. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  simple:  to 
increase  opportunities  for  older  Ameri- 
cans and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  lives — especially  in  the  areas  of 
income,  health,  housing,  employment, 
retirement,  cultural  and  community 
services,  and  gerontological  research. 
But  it  is  not  designed  to  run  their 
lives— or  to  infringe  on  their  independ- 
ence. In  fact,  one  of  the  act's  stated 
objectives  is  to  help  promote  older  citi- 
aens'  "freedom,  independence,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  Initiative  in 
planning  and  managing  their  own 
lives."  And  over  the  past  20  years,  the 
act  has  largely  succeeded  in  creating  a 
comprehensive  service  delivery  system 
that  helps  older  Americans  remain 
self-sufficient  and  Independent. 

The  many  successes  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  are  especially  visible  in 
Ohio.  Each  day.  thousands  of  older 
Ohioans  gather  in  413  senior  centers 
for  recreational  and  social  activities; 
19.000  meals  are  served  in  456  nutri- 
tion sites  across  the  State:  and  8.240 
meals  are  delivered  to  homebound  el- 
derly. But  that's  not  all.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  basic  social  and  nutri- 
tional needs,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
also  supports  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant services,  including  employ- 
ment, counseling,  home  health  care, 
transportation,  adult  day  care,  infor- 
mation auid  referral,  and  legal  services. 
All  told,  over  1  million  older  Ohioans 
are  served  annually. 

In  1984,  Congress  extended  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  an  additional 
3  years  and  added  several  new  provi- 
sions to  benefit  older  Americans,  their 
families,  and  their  communities. 
Health  education  and  training  pro- 
grams wUl  be  established  In  senior  cen- 
ters to  address  various  aspects  of 
health  awareness  and  disease  preven- 
tion. Special  priority  will  be  given  to 
the  training  of  people  who  care  for 
Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and  their 
families.  Funding  for  the  Senior  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram—title V— has  been  increased  so 
that  additional  low-income  elderly  citi- 


zens can  be  employed  in  hospitals, 
senior  centers,  and  schools. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  during  May. 
which  is  older  Americans  month.  The 
theme  for  this  year's  celebration  is 
"Help  Yourself  to  Independence." 
Events  planned  for  millions  of  older 
Americans  will  emphasize  the  roles  of 
the  individual,  the  family,  the  commu- 
nity, and  technology  in  helping  older 
people  enhance  their  independence. 

One  of  the  key  elements  contribut- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  aging  network  across  America. 
This  includes  State  and  area  agencies 
on  aging,  as  well  as  congregate  and 
home-delivered  nutrition  providiers 
and  other  supportive  service  providers. 
The  staff,  volunteers,  and  participants 
in  the  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
deserve  a  large  round  of  applause  for 
their  efforts  and  achievements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
reaffirming  our  support  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  for  its  primary  goal 
of  providing  services  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  promote  the  independence 
of  senior  citizens.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  submitting  this  con- 
current resolution  which  observes  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
for  the  elderly  of  our  country,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
the  major  Federal  vehicle  for  the  co- 
ordination and  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly.  This  act  grew  out 
of  congressional  concern  for  the  large 
percentage  of  older  Americans  who 
were  impoverished,  and  a  belief  that 
greater  Federal  involvement  was 
needed  beyond  income  and  health  pro- 
grams. The  act  became  part  of  a  major 
thrust  to  improve  the  life  and  health 
of  senior  citizens.  These  initiatives 
brought  much  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
population  out  from  under  the  heavy 
load  of  poverty.  The  act  established  a 
structure  through  wliich  Congress  has 
continually  improved  aging  services. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
was  limited  in  scope  and  funding.  It 
provided  for  a  Federal  Administration 
on  Aging  and  made  minimal  grants  to 
state  units  on  aging.  The  act  was  iden- 
tified as  a  new  design  in  service  pro- 
grams because  its  chief  functions  was 
to  act  as  a  coordinator  of  existing  serv- 
ices and  programs  for  the  elderly. 
Thus,  the  emphasis  was  on  coordinat- 
ing rather  than  service  providing. 

The  act  grew  slowly  in  the  late 
1960'8,  but  in  the  1970's  foUowing  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
Congress  legislated  significant  expan- 
sions in  services  for  the  elderly.  I  re- 
member that  time  well.  I  was  a  new 
Senator  who  listened  to  thousands  of 
older  Floridlans  who  knew  we  had  to 
do  more   to  care   for  our  elderly.   I 
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learned  from  them  then  and  am  still 
learning  from  them  today,  in  growing 
numbers.  Many  of  my  colleagues  lis- 
tened also  and  we  followed  up  on  the 
White  House  Conference  by  establish- 
ing the  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly which  includes  the  very  popular 
congregate  meals  programs  and  the 
home  delivered  meals  service.  Later, 
the  act  was  amended  to  include  the 
area  agencies  on  aging  which  were  in- 
tended as  the  major  focal  points  for 
aging  services  In  a  community.  These 
features  of  the  act  have  become  inte- 
gral to  its  tremendous  success.  With 
growing  support  and  demand,  the  ap- 
propriations for  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  have  increased  from  $6.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  over  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  essential  mission  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  remained  the  same 
since  its  inception— to  provide  a  wide 
array  of  social  and  community  services 
to  those  older  persons  in  greatest  need 
in  order  to  foster  maximum  independ- 
ence. One  of  the  prime  features  of  the 
act  is  its  decentralized  framework 
which  allows  more  local  control  over 
policy  decisions  to  make  a  very  respon- 
sive service  system  in  the  community. 
Senior  citizens,  service  providers,  and 
local  officials  make  up  advisory  coun- 
cils which  direct  the  local  agencies. 
The  Older  Americans  Act  has  now 
evolved  Into  a  network  of  57  State 
units  of  aging,  over  660  area  agencies 
on  aging,  and  over  15,000  community 
organizations  providing  support  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly.  This  network  In- 
conx)rates  State  and  local  agencies  on 
aging,  community  volunteers,  older 
citizens,  and  the  public  at  large  into  a 
protective  blanket  for  the  elderly.  The 
programs  to  assist  the  elderly  have 
become  so  effective  because  of  those 
people  who  have  been  willing  to  give 
their  time  and  energy  to  those  in  need. 

In  my  own  State,  almost  18  percent 
of  the  entire  population  is  age  65  or 
over.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
certainly  has  provided  these  individ- 
uals needed  services  to  improve  nutri- 
tion, living  conditions,  and  employ- 
ment possibilities.  Florida's  seniors 
and  service  providers  have  participat- 
ed enthusiastically  in  all  of  the  pro- 
grams providing  for  an  effective  array 
of  services  for  those  in  need.  Many  of 
my  elderly  constituents  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Senior  Community 
Service  Employment  Program  which 
provides  for  Jobs  for  persons  55  years 
and  older.  Also,  as  the  home  to  11  mil- 
lion Older  Americans,  my  State  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  research 
and  demonstration  projects  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  including  a  grant 
to  design  a  model  program  for  housing 
of  the  elderly,  a  demonstration  for 
more  effective  long  term  care  pro- 
grams, and  funding  to  study  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  day  care  programs. 


It  is  true  that  many  senior  citizens 
cannot  identify  an  Older  Americans 
Act.  But.  ask  them  about  their  senior 
center,  the  home-delivered  meal  they 
receive  daily,  or  the  ombudsman  who 
visits  them  in  the  nursing  home,  and 
watch  their  eyes  light  up.  These  pro- 
grams have  not  only  provided  a  basic 
service  to  millions  of  our  elderly  but 
have  also  meant  far,  far  more. 

Senior  centers  have  become  the  hub 
in  many  communities  where  a  senior 
knows  he  or  she  can  find  friendship, 
information  and  an  attentive  ear. 

A  meal  delivered  to  a  senior's  home 
and  a  visit  from  the  home  health  aide 
can  often  allow  the  resident  to  remain 
at  home  and  avoid  premature  place- 
ment in  a  nursing  home. 

The  visit  by  the  nursing  home  om- 
budsman is  often  the  only  link  with 
the  commimlty  the  senior  resident 
might  have.  I  am  proud  to  have  played 
a  key  role  in  assuring  that  seniors  re- 
ceive adequate  care  and  attention  in 
nursing  homes  by  establishing  this 
ombudsman  program  which  protects 
the  rights  of  nursing  home  patients. 

And,  may  be  most  importantly,  these 
Older  Americans  Act  programs  have 
given  many  of  our  older  citizens  what 
they  desire  most— to  feel  needed.  Most 
of  the  programs  are  operated  with 
thousands  of  elderly  employees  and 
volunteers.  The  programs  really  are 
"their  program." 

The  success  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  programs  can  best  be  reflected  in  a 
letter  I  received  from  an  elderly 
person  in  my  State.  She  says:  "These 
programs  help  me  so  very  much.  I  am 
proud  of  myself  to  know  I  can  earn  a 
few  dollars  beyond  my  social  security 
check  which  is  very  small.  I  can  buy 
food  and  clothes  once  in  a  while.  With- 
out these  programs,  I  don't  know  what 
I  and  a  lot  of  other  elderly  people 
would  do." 

However  with  all  these  successes  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  programs,  it 
still  remains  a  fact  in  Florida  that  12 
percent  of  the  elderly  had  below-pov- 
erty  Incomes  in  1979.  Obviously,  there 
is  much  more  progress  to  be  made  in 
alleviating  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  our  society.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  was  critical  when  passed  by 
Congress,  and  with  our  elderly  popula- 
tion predicted  to  increase  to  21.2  per- 
cent by  the  year  2030,  I  feel  that  this 
act  will  be  utilized  even  more  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution and  rise  to  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  their  support.  This  con- 
current resolution  is  an  appropriate 
acluiowledgment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  which,  with  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1935,  Is  one  of  the  two  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  assist  our  older  citizens 
which  the  Congress  has  passed. 

Based  on  my  experience  as  a  charter 
member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 


tee on  Aging,  as  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  from  the 
time  I  Joined  the  Senate,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Comniittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  I  think  I 
can  say  with  confidence  that,  since  Its 
passage  in  1965,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  deservedly  enjoyed  broad  and 
deep  support,  both  In  the  Congress 
and  among  the  general  public.  The 
services  it  authorizes— social  and  nutri- 
tion services,  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters, health  education  and  training 
programs,  and  training,  research,  and 
demonstration  activities,  and  commu- 
nity service  employment  programs- 
have  made,  and  are  making,  a  major 
difference  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
older  people.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
network,  which  Includes  57  State  and 
territorial  units  on  aging,  over  670 
area  agencies  on  aging,  and  thousands 
of  senior  centers  and  nutrition  sites,  is 
now  active  in  every  community  in  the 
land  and  has  been,  and  is,  the  effective 
administrator  of  the  programs  author- 
ized under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  programs  have  grown  manyfold 
since  the  act's  passage  in  1965,  from 
approximately  $6  mUlion  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  It  is  part  of  the 
genius  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
that  it  has  been  able  to  grow  incre- 
mentally over  the  years  and  has  been 
able  to  closely  conform  to  the  needs  of 
our  States  and  localities.  Perhaps  the 
main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  been  decentralized 
both  in  spirit  and  in  administration, 
and  thus  has  allowed  the  State  units 
on  aging  and  the  area  agencies  on 
aging  in  each  State  to  develop  pro- 
grams best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their 
constituents.  It  is  this  strong  orienta- 
tion toward  local  needs  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  broad  and  deep  sup- 
port enjoyed  by  the  act  and  the  net- 
work it  has  created.  It  is  also  this 
flexible,  decentralized  structure  which 
has  allowed  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  from  time  to 
time  in  light  of  national  needs,  and  yet 
feel  confident  that  the  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging  will  adapt  national 
dictates  made  through  amendments  to 
the  act  to  the  specific  circumstances 
faced  by  their  constituents. 

I  think  we  can  feel  confident,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  well  designed  to  continue  con- 
tributing to  the  well-being  of  our  older 
citizens  and  that  the  network  it  estab- 
lishes will  he  able  to  adapt  to  the  chal- 
lenges we  know  the  future  is  going  to 
bring.* 


the  foUowing  original  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  1S6 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1029,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  personnel 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  19M,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  a  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (or 
amendment  thereto)  wtiich  provides  new 
spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  such  Act  to  become  effective 
during  a  fiscal  year  until  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  year 
has  been  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section  301 
of  such  Act. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  303(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  303(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
1029.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  156- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  reported 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  157— ES- 
TABLISHING A  TEMPORARY 
SELECT  COlfMl'i'l'EK  TO 

STUDY     THE     CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QuATLE,  and  Mr.  MATTmcLT)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  157 
To  establish  a  temporary  select  committee 

to  study  the  congresslotuU  budget  process. 

including  proposals  for  a  two-year  budget 

and  other  aspects  of   the  congressional 

budget  process. 

Ssc.  1.  (aXl)  There  is  established,  for  the 
duration  of  the  first  session  of  the  99tta 
Congress,  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Two  Year  Budget  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "select  committee").  The 
select  committee  stiall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  of  the  Senate.  sUc  from  the 
majority  party  and  six  from  the  minority 
party  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

(2)  Of  the  twelve  members— 

(A)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

(B)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration; 

(C)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govemroentai  Affairs; 

(D)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

(E)  two  members  shall  be  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance:  and 

(F)  two  members  stiall  be  from  the  Senate 
at  large. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  majority  members 
and  the  minority  leader  shall  select  a  co- 
chairman  from  among  its  minority  mem- 
l>ers. 

(bKl)  A  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  (juorum 
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for  the  tntnaaction  of  busineas.  except  Uutt 
the  select  committee  may  fix  a  leaser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(2)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appointments  are  made. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  as 
chairman  of  the  select  conunittee  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(cMl)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  select 
committee  to— 

(A)  study  and  review  legislative  proposals 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  congression- 
al budget  process,  including  proposals  for 
the  two-year  budget:  and 

(B)  recommend  specific  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  operation  and  enforcement  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  Including  the 
components  of  the  two-year  budgeting. 

In  carrying  out  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph the  select  committee  shall  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  need  to  free  the 
time  of  Senators  from  unnecessary  repeti- 
tive operations,  to  encourage  oversight  of 
enacted  legislation  by  committees,  to  pro- 
vide better  financial  and  management  infor- 
mation by  determining  the  feasibility  of 
proposals  found  In  the  V£.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  entitled.  "Managing 
the  Cost  of  Government:  Building  an  Effec- 
tive Financial  Management  Structure."  to 
provide  stable  funding  expectations  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  to  maintain  ac- 
curate budgetary  estimates  and  assessments 
of  national  needs  and  priorities. 

In  further  carrying  out  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  the  select  committee  shall  pay 
particular  attention  to  establish  a  two- 
fiscal-year  budget  cycle;  to  change  the  fiscal 
year  to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  to 
require  all  program  budget  authority  and 
outlays  to  be  accounted  for  on-budget;  to 
provide  for  (i)  reconciliation  pursuant  to  the 
first  coocurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  a  fiscal  year.  (11)  enforcement  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  pursu- 
ant to  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impounding  Act  of  1974.  and 
(ill)  elimination  of  the  requirement  that  a 
second  concurrent  resolution  be  adopted  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  require  an  affirmative 
vote  by  two-thirds  of  all  Members  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  to  override  a  point  of 
order  raised  under  section  31  of  such  Act:  to 
estabUib  a  budget  that  sets  forth  separately 
the  budget  authority  and  outlays  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  capital  aaseu  by  the 
Federal  Ooremiiient:  and  to  require  period- 
ic submisBion  by  the  President  a  financial 
statemmt  setting  forth  the  assets  and  liabU- 
Itles  of  the  Ptoderal  Government  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  report  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
wtthbi  IM  dar«  after  the  adoption  of  this 
reaoiutkm. 

(dXl)  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
<A)  to  employ  personnel.  (B)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  <C)  to  hold  hearings,  and  (D)  to  sit 
and  act  at  any  time  or  place. 

(2)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  any  other  com- 


mittee of  the  Senate,  the  select  conunittee 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of 
the  staff  of  such  other  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  when- 
ever the  chairman  and  the  cochairman  of 
the  select  committee  determines  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

<e)  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  select  committee  to 
study  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. Reform  is  needed  and  analysis  is 
required  In  order  to  proceed. 

This  resolution  parallels  the  recom- 
mendation offered  by  the  Quayle  com- 
mittee. It  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  select  committee  to  study  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  and  directs 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  to 
select  a  chairman  and  cochairman 
from  its  members. 

The  temporary  committee  is  com- 
posed of  12  members,  half  from  the 
majority  and  half  from  the  minority. 
Of  the  12  members,  2  will  be  appoint- 
ed from  each  of  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget,  Rules  and  Administration. 
Government  Affairs,  Appropriations, 
and  Finance  and  2  members  from  the 
Senate  at  large. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  study  and  review  ways  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  Beyond  the 
Quayle  proposal,  this  resolution  asks 
for  a  review  of  the  proposals  found  in 
the  OAO  study  entitled.  "Managing 
the  Cost  of  Government:  Building  an 
Effective  Management  Structure," 
questions  the  establishment  of  a  bind- 
ing first  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
and  examines  the  feasibility  to  require 
periodic  submission  by  the  President  a 
financial  statement  setting  forth  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  accordance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  auditing  standards. 

The  splendid  job  performed  by  the 
Quayle  committee  and  the  recommen- 
dations presented  have  not  produced 
the  results  many  of  us  had  anticipat- 
ed. But  if  we  narrow  our  focus  and  if 
we  take  one  issue  at  a  time,  we  can 
move  ahead  slowly  and  tackle  the 
budget  process— a  process  which  ap- 
pears to  encompass  many  of  our  frus- 
trations. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  these  frus- 
trations. 

First,  deadlines  missed  and  continu- 
ing resolutions  accepted  have  become 
the  standard,  not  the  exception.  The 
unpleasant  experience  of  last  October, 
presented  this  Nation  with  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which  included  8  of  13 
funding  bills  and  1500  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  and.  In  addition, 
was  delayed  to  the  extent  that  500,000 
Government  workers  were  placed  on 
furlough. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Senators  Dominici  and  Hatfield,  as 


chairmen  of  the  Budget  and  Appro- 
priations Conunittees.  have  performed 
yeoman's  work  given  the  budget  proc- 
ess within  which  they  must  operate. 

Second,  the  complex  procedures  and 
numerous  stages  of  the  budget  process 
lead  to  conflict  rather  than  consensus, 
while  continuous  duplication  replaces 
resolution. 

For  example,  since  President  Reagan 
took  office  in  1981,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  recorded  40  separate 
votes  on  the  MX  missile,  most  of  them 
necessitated  by  the  cumbersome 
budget  process.  Furthermore,  25  votes 
were  recorded  in  the  Senate  on  a  1981 
budget  bill  and  55  votes  for  a  tax-cut 
bill  during  the  same  year.  During  a  3- 
month  period  in  1983.  the  House 
staged  27  votes  on  the  nuclear  freeze, 
including  11  in  1  week.  Many  more  ex- 
amples can  be  recited,  with  frustration 
growing  with  each  reference. 

Congress  cannot  continue  to  support 
a  process  of  annual  budgets  that  dic- 
tate the  impossible,  rather  than  re- 
flect the  necessary;  misinform  the 
public;  and  confuse  the  Members 
themselves. 

Mr.  President.  21  States  now  adopt 
2-year  budget.  It  has  worked.  And  we 
can  leam  from  their  experience. 

I  found  as  Governor  of  Washington 
State  the  2-year  budget  cycle  a  re- 
markably better  system  than  any  type 
of  annual  budget  process.  The  2-year 
process  in  the  State  of  Washington  ef- 
fectively reduced  the  demand  for 
budget  increases  and  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  enhanced  planning  and 
program  oversight.  We  were  able  to 
ensure  moneys  appropriated  in  the 
first  year  were  being  properly  used  in 
the  second.  And.  if  emergencies  arose, 
we  responded  with  supplemental  budg- 
ets in  the  second  year  of  the  cycle.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  second- 
year  budget  additions  remained  low  or 
nonexistent  as  a  result  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  public  pressure  to  con- 
trol Government  spending. 

Finally,  a  2-year  approportions 
would  be  linked  with  the  first  nonelec- 
tion  year  of  the  2-year  period.  This  ef- 
fectively removes  the  many  political 
pressures  from  the  budget  or,  at  least, 
substantially  reduces  their  influence. 
The  second  year  should  focus  on  de- 
tailed program  oversight  and  evalua- 
tion. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  in  its  fiscal  year  1986 
defense  authorization  bill  that  the  De- 
fense Department  move  toward  a  2- 
year  budget  cycle.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  silso  endorsed  the  concept  and 
Indicated  his  willingness  to  cooperate. 
What  about  the  numerous  Senators 
who  testified  in  support?  So  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  on  the  desirability 
of  achieving  a  2-year  budget  to  provide 
more  oversight  and  stability  to  our 


system  of  budgeting  for  this  Nation's 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  a  budget  process  to  which  a 
commitment  of  control  can  be  made. 
The  select  committee  provides  us  with 
a  foundation  for  change  and  an  opi>or- 
tunlty  to  build  a  process  that  we  can 
all  live  within. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  to 
establish  a  committee  with  jurisdiction 
to  examine  the  budget  process  offered 
by  Senator  E^tahs.  I  am  confident  that 
the  committee  will  recommend  a  2- 
year  budget  process  which  I  have  long 
advocated.  At  present,  three  different 
committees  have  Jui-lsdlctlon  over  the 
Budget  Act  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  enact  any  changes.  By  consoli- 
dating jurisdiction,  action  becomes 
possible— and  we  all  know  that  action 
is  necessary. 

This  resolution  is  In  essence  the 
same  as  section  7  of  the  resolution 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Tempo- 
rary Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Committee  System  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  chair  in  the  last  Coil- 
gress.  That  resolution,  introduced  as 
Senate  Resolution  31  and  cosponsored 
by  my  distinguished  cochairman.  Sen- 
ator Ford  from  Kentucky,  cuirently 
languishes  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Many  of  us  hoped  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  99th  Congress  would  see  a 
significant  effort  toward  reform  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  know  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  one  of  those  who 
shared  that  hope.  However,  there  is  a 
time  for  realism  as  well  as  for  ideal- 
ism. If  we  cannot  get  broad  scale 
reform,  let  us  at  least  begin  to  try  to 
tackle  one  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems by  establishing  a  workable  mech- 
anism to  reform  the  budget  process. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  LAUTENBERG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  57 

Mr.  m6yniHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LAtrrENBERG)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied to  amendment  No.  43  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Domenici)  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions, 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32)  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985;  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  line  14,  add  the  following: 
"The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  suid 
Urban  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  provide  for  a 


pilot  program  for  the  sale  without  recourse 
of  up  to  $10  billion  aiuiually  in  each  fiscal 
year  1986.  1987.  1988.  the  first  year  of  which 
direct  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  one  or  more  federally  char- 
tered entitles  on  an  overcoUaterallzed  basis. 
OvercoUaterallzatlon  means  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
whatever  investment  counsel  he  deems  nec- 
essary, shall  designate  a  pool  of  Govern- 
ment-owned loans  to  serve  as  collateral  for 
the  loans  sold  under  this  pilot  program.  The 
amount  of  loans  to  be  designated  for  colla- 
ter&lizatlon  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  whatever  invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary.  Loans 
desigiuited  to  serve  as  collateral  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  acquisition  by  the  private  sector 
buyer  (the  federally  chartered  entity)  In  the 
event  that  any  loans  purchased  are  deltn- 
quent  for  30  days  or  more.  If  this  occurs, 
the  delinquent  loans  shall  be  reacquired  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Government  substitutes  a  new  loan  in  place 
of  the  delinquent  loan.  At  this  time  all  cash 
proceeds  from  the  delinquent  loan.  Includ- 
ing Interest  tncotqe  aAd  principal  repayment 
revert  to  the  Federal  Oovemlhent. 

"This  procedure  Is  to  be  construed  as  a 
straightforward  contract  apeciiylng  the  use 
of  predesignated  coUstefal.  The  arralige- 
ment  ts  to  be  viewed  by*  a  ptMpeetlte  pur- 
chaser as  an  adequately  coHat(»lissed  pur- 
c^iase  as  would  occur  between  any  two  pri- 
vate sector  entities,  and  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  a  prospective  pmrchaser  or  other 
interested  {tarty  as  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
any  form. 

"Net  proceeds  for  the  loan  sale  in  FY  1986 
will  be  deposited  in  the  rural  housing  insur- 
ance revolving  fund  and  may  be  used  for 
funding  new  loans  under  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  pending  congressional 
authorization. 

"In  all  instances,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequently 
acquired  under  this  pUot  program.". 

On  page  45.  line  12.  and  the  following: 
"The  Committee  on  Banking,  F'inance.  and 
Urban  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  provide  for  a 
pilot  program  for  the  sale  without  recourse 
of  up  to  $10,000,000,000  of  direct  loans 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
one  or  more  federally  chartered  entitles  on 
an  overcoUaterallzed  basis.  Overcollaterall- 
zation  means  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  consultation  with  whatever  Invest- 
ment counsel  he  deems  necessary,  shall  des- 
ignate a  pool  of  Government-owned  loans  to 
serve  as  collateral  for  the  loans  sold  under 
this  pilot  program.  The  amount  of  loans  to 
be  designated  for  collaterallzatlon  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  whatever  investment  counsel  he  deems 
necessary.  Loans  designated  to  serve  as  col- 
lateral will  be  eligible  for  acquisition  by  the 
private  sector  buyer  (the  federally  char- 
tered entity)  in  the  event  that  any  loans 
purchased  are  delinquent  for  30  days  or 
more.  If  this  occurs,  the  delinquent  loans 
shall  be  reacquired  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  when  the  Govenmient  substi- 
tutes a  new  loan  In  place  of  the  delinquent 
loan.  At  this  time  all  cash  proceeds  from  the 
delinquent  loan,  including  Interest  income 
and  principal  repayment  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"This  procedure  Is  to  be  construed  as  a 
straightforward  contract  specifying  the  use 
of  predesignated  collateral.  The  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  viewed  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser as  an  adequately  collateralized  pur- 


chase as  would  occur  between  any  two  pri- 
vate sector  entities,  and  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  a  prospective  purchaser  or  other 
interested  pariy  as  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
any  form. 

"In  consultation  with  whatever  Invest- 
ment counsel  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  value  of  the  loans 
sold  shall  be  determined  by  their  face  value 
discounted  by  an  amount  necessary  to 
equate  the  contracted  interest  payments  on 
the  loan  with  current  yields  on  Treasury  se- 
curities of  the  same  duration.  This  current 
rate  value  may  be  greater  than  the  face 
value  of  the  loans  sold  if  Treasury  rates  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  sale  are  lower 
than  the  loan's  original  rate. 

"Net  proceeds  for  the  loan  sale  will  be  de- 
posited In  the  rural  housing  insurance  re- 
volving fund  and  may  be  used  for  funding 
new  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  pending  congressional  authortxa- 
Uon. 

"In  all  instances,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  apply  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  sold  or  subsequently 
acquired  under  this  pilot  program.". 

In  subsequent  years.  FY1987  and  PY1988. 
the  Of  flee  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  design 
and  implement  the  loan  sale  to  yield  at  least 
is  billion  annually. 


.  SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  STMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  43  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  DoMENKn)  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions the  conc\irrent  resolution  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32.  supra;  as 
follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $200,000,000. 
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On  pace  S.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  13.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  1100.000.000. 

On  pace  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  <100.000.000. 

On  pace  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  increase  the  amount  oa  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  5  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  44,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  48.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  40,  Increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  46,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3S  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  47.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  47.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  53.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  S3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  53.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $100,000,000. 
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SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  on  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  43  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  DoMnfici)  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  iiutnictions 
the  concurrent  resolution  S.  Con.  Res. 
32.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $600,000,000. 


On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  25 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  34  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  34  by  $536,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
38  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $577,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  2  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  46.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  46.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $536,000,000. 

On  pace  46,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  46.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  1 1  by  $577,000,000. 

On  pace  46,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  46.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $616,000,000. 

On  pace  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  53.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $600,000,000. 


SACCHARINE  STUDY  AND 
LABELINO  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
60 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  484)  to 
amend  the  Saccharine  Study  and  La- 
beling Act;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowinc: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(q)  If  It  is  a  soft  drink  which  contains 
aspartame,  unless  lU  label  or  labelinc  sUtes 
the  total  number  of  milligrams  of  aspar- 
tame contained  in  each  servinc  of  such  soft 
drink.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  403(q)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shall 
take  effect  no  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GENE  CHEATHAM:  TENNESSEE'S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
weelt  we  are  honoring  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  perliaps  the 
most  important  segment  of  our  econo- 
my, small  business.  May  5-11  has  been 
proclaimed  "Small  Business  Week." 
This  allows  us  an  opportunity  to  take 
time  to  call  attention  to  small  business 
owners  and  operators  from  across  the 
country  who  best  exemplify  the  con- 
tributions small  firms  make  to  this 
Nation. 

This  year,  Tennessee's  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year  is  Eugene 
Cheatham  III.  the  president  of  Ad- 
vanced Integrated  Technology  head- 
quartered in  Columbia.  TN.  Gene's 
story  of  success  with  AIT  is  one 
worthy  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
him  this  week  and  stands  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  an  Idea  can  bring  to  a  budding 
small  business. 

Gene  opened  AIT  for  business  in 
Tennessee  in  1979.  He  recognized  the 
favorable  business  trends  suirounding 
the  computer  and  computer-related  in- 
dustries and  Jumped  into  this  highly 
competitive  field.  ATT.  with  its  three 
employees,  specialized  in  hardware 
and  software  minicomputer  applica- 
tions. In  addition.  Gene  was  able  to 
secure  a  distributorship  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp. 

In  that  first  year  of  business.  Gene's 
sales  totaled  $250,000.  Thanks  to 
Gene's  vision  and  energy,  that  figure 
has  grown  steadily  year  after  year.  By 
1984,  sales  totaled  about  $4  million. 
Over  that  same  period,  AIT's  work 
force  has  grown  from  3  to  15.  The  list 
of  clients  who  have  come  to  rely  on 
the  services  of  Gene  Cheatham  and 


ATT  are  quite  impressive  indeed:  Wes- 
tinghouse.  DuPont,  Union  Carbide. 
Bendix.  and  General  EHectric  to  name 
a  few.  In  addition  to  extensive  client 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  Gene  has 
sought  to  expand  his  client  base  by 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  all  these  clients,  including  the 
Government,  have  found  in  Gene 
Cheatham  is  an  articulate,  thoughtful 
small  business  owner.  I  base  these  ob- 
servations on  my  own  dealings  with 
Gene,  Mr.  President. 

In  October  of  1983,  I  chaired  field 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  in  Nashville,  TN,  to  ex- 
plore barriers  facing  small  businesses 
which  desired  to  do  business  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  Gene  testify  before 
the  committee  at  that  hearing.  I  came 
away  from  that  hearing  impressed 
with  what  I  heard  from  Gene.  He  pro- 
vided keen  Insight  and  constructive 
criticism  of  the  procurement  system 
and  suggested  steps  we  could  take  to 
aid  those  small  firms  who  want  noth- 
ing but  a  fighting  chance  on  a  Govern- 
ment contract.  I  believe  we  have  start- 
ed down  the  road  of  Improvements 
which  Gene  and  others  help  point  out. 

Since  that  time,  my  office  has  had 
the  good  fortune  of  working  with 
Gene  on  a  number  of  projects.  And  I 
am  grateful  that  I  have  found  in  Gene 
a  voice  for  small  business  concerns  in 
Tennessee.  Moreover,  Gene  has  not 
limited  himself  to  concerns  that  di- 
rectly affect  the  day-to<lay  operations 
of  ATT. 

Indeed,  Gene  exemplifies  a  trait 
shared  by  many  successful  small  busi- 
ness owners,  a  willingness  to  share 
their  knowledge  and  experience  with 
others. 

One  can  see  the  lending  hand  Gene 
has  extended  through  his  association 
with  several  organizations  in  Tennes- 
see. He  serves  on  the  advisory  boards 
to  the  Tennessee  State  Employment 
Securities  Commission,  the  TVA-Ten- 
nessee  State  University  Private  Enter- 
prises Incubation  Center  and  the  Ten- 
nessee State  University  Business 
School  among  others.  And  lest  one 
think  Gene  confines  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  business  community,  he 
has  been  active  in  community  affairs 
as  well,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
soccer. 

This  mixing  of  business  success  with 
community  concern  helps  explain  suc- 
cess stories  such  as  Gene  Cheatham 
and  AIT.  It  also  explains  the  impor- 
tance that  myself  and  others  attach  to 
the  small  business  community.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  that  we  have  chosen 
to  honor  these  business  leaders  this 
week  and  I  am  proud  that  Gene 
Cheatham  has  been  selected  as  Ten- 
nessee's "Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year"  for  1985.  In  conclusion,  I  again 
congratulate  Gene  on  this  achieve- 
ment.* 


OUTSTANDING  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
SMALL  BUSINESS  LEADERS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  Small  Business  Week  1985,  I 
rise  to  congratulate  several  individuals 
from  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
small  business  leaders. 

Tony  Bour,  vice  president  and  gener- 
al manager  of  Starmark,  Inc.,  of  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  has  been  named  our  State's 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 
Tony  formed  Starmark  in  1979  with 
only  three  employees.  He  has  built  the 
corporation  to  its  current  level  of  135 
employees,  nearly  doubled  its  manu- 
facturing area  in  the  past  year  alone, 
and  is  still  very  much  on  the  grow. 
What  started  as  a  small  firm  with  its 
roots  planted  in  the  philosophy  of  a 
people-oriented  business  now  has  deal- 
ers in  29  States. 

Tim  Giago.  editor  of  the  Lakota 
Times,  published  in  Martin.  SD.  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  is 
this  year's  Media  Advocate  of  the 
Year.  Tim.  a  native  of  Pine  Ridge, 
started  the  Lakota  Times  in  1981  and 
has  built  his  quality  publication  into 
the  largest  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated Indian  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  weekly  circulation  of 
over  6,000  copies. 

Herb  Bowden  of  Sencore,  Inc.,  in 
Sioux  Falls.  SD,  was  selected  as  the 
Small  Business  Exporter  of  the  Year. 
Sencore  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
leading  manufacturers  of  electronic 
testing  equipment  with  20  production 
lines.  The  corporation  has  been  ex- 
porting to  Japan,  England,  Austria, 
West  Germany,  and  recently  estab- 
lished distributorships  in  Taiwan, 
India,  and  New  Zealand.  Sencore's 
spirit  of  excellence  continues  as  it 
strives  to  combine  in*.o  one  machine 
all  diagnostic  features  that  electronic 
repairmen  require. 

Finally,  Gene  Murphy  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  Veteran  Advocate  of  the 
Year.  He  is  a  fellow  Vietnam  veteran 
and  is  combat  disabled.  Gene's  handi- 
cap has  not  prevented  him  from  ag- 
gressive leadership.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  organizers  and  promoters  of  a 
Small  Business  Veterans  Conference 
held  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  last  faU.  His 
numerous  activities  were  also  recog- 
nized when  he  was  named  the  U.S. 
Outstanding  Disabled  Veteran  of  1984 
by  the  National  Disabled  Veterans  Or- 
ganization. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  know  how  vital- 
ly important  small  businesses  are  to 
our  country's  economy.  Most  of  the 
new  Jobs  created,  even  during  times  of 
economic  recession,  come  from  the 
small  business  sector.  Each  of  these  in- 
dividuals has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
leadership  in  building  a  stronger  econ- 
omy. Each  of  us  should  take  a  moment 
to  commend  them  for  their  entrepre- 
neurial spirit.* 


THE  PEABODY  AWARD  FOR 
DICK  KAY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  one 
of  our  country's  finest  Journalists.  Mr. 
Dick  Kay,  who  is  political  editor  and 
commentator  at  WMAQ-TV  in  Chica- 
go. 

Dick  Kay,  has  recently  been  award- 
ed the  prestigious  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  Award  for  a  series  of  investiga- 
tive reports  and  commentaries  probing 
widespread  financial  waste  and  corrup- 
tion within  the  Illinois  legislative  com- 
mission system. 

As  a  result  of  the  series,  legislation 
was  enacted  in  Illinois  that  will  save 
the  taxpayers  of  my  State  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  Peabody  awards  are  presented 
annually  by  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com- 
mimicatlons  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Since  their  inception  in  1939,  the 
awards  have  sought  to  emphasize 
quality  and  distinguished  service,  and 
are  one  of  the  industry's  most  highly 
valued  honors,  representing  the 
achievement  of  excellence  in  broad- 
cast Journalism. 

In  addition,  Dick  Kay,  and  his  able 
producers  for  this  series,  Katy  Smyser 
and  V  J.  McAleer,  were  awarded  the  Il- 
linois Associated  Press  Award,  the 
Jacob  Scher  Award  from  women  in 
communications  and  the  National 
Headliner  Award  from  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  Club. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  are  proud  of 
their  native  son,  Dick  Kay.  He  began 
his  career  in  Peoria,  a  town  where  so 
many  great  broadcasters  got  their 
start.  He  has  spent  25  years  in  broad- 
casting, the  last  17  of  them  at  WMAQ 
in  Chicago. 

The  Peabody  Award  is  another  trib- 
ute to  Dick  Kay's  fine  reporting.  He 
has  also  been  the  recipient  of  six  Chi- 
cago Emmy  Awards  for  excellence  in 
broadcasting  and  investigative  journal- 
ism. 

To  Dick  Kay,  and  to  all  concerned 
with  the  production  of  his  reports,  my 
congratulations.* 


REV.  BENJAMIN  WEIR 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  special  anniversary — 40  years 
ago  the  war  in  Europe  ended.  I  add  my 
best  wishes  to  those  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
V-E  Day.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  I  remember  the  Joy  and  relief  that 
V-E  Day  brought  to  me.  The  passage 
of  40  years  has  not  diminished  those 
feelings. 

I  rise  today,  however,  to  observe  an- 
other anniversary.  This  one  is  not  so 
JoyfuL  Today  is  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  kldni4>ing  of  the  Reverend  Ben- 
jamin Weir  in  Lebanon.  Few  Ameri- 
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cans  are  aware  of  the  plight  of  Rever- 
end Weir.  The  Interest  generated  by 
his  kidnaping  waned  rapidly  after  his 
abduction.  Ehiring  the  course  of  his 
year  of  captivity,  he  has  virtually 
become  a  forgotten  man. 

The  Reverend  Weir  is  not  alone  in 
his  captivity.  Pour  other  Americans 
are  also  being  held:  William  Buckley, 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Beirut,  kidnaped  In  March  1984:  Peter 
Kilbum.  a  librarian  at  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  reported  missing 
in  December  1984:  Pather  Lawrence 
Jenco.  a  Catholic  priest,  kidnaped  In 
January  1985:  and  Terry  Anderson,  an 
employee  of  the  Associated  Press,  kid- 
naped in  March  1985.  The  families  of 
these  men  should  not  be  made  to 
endure  the  uncertainties  and  heart- 
break of  being  separated  from  loved 
ones. 

Unfortunately,  the  possibility  of 
similar  terrorist- Inspired  incidents  Is 
real  and  will  undoubtedly  persist.  The 
threat  that  terrorists  pose  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  in  the  world  Is  grow- 
ing dramatically.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  Increases  In  International  terror- 
ism over  the  past  three  decades,  and 
the  level  of  terrorism  directed  against 
X3J&.  personnel  and  property  In  recent 
years  has  been  particularly  alarming. 
The  recent  tragedies  In  Lebanon  have 
been  painful  reminders  of  this  trend. 

I  have  recently  contacted  Secretary 
of  State  Oeorge  Shultz  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  Reverend  Weir.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  doing  all  it  can  to 
effect  the  release  of  Reverend  Weir 
and  the  four  other  American  hostages. 
As  the  situation  in  Lebanon  becomes 
more  and  more  desperate,  however,  I 
urge  the  Department  of  State  to  re- 
double Its  efforts  so  that  these  hos- 
tages may  be  safely  and  expeditiously 
reunited  with  their  families.  I  also  call 
upon  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
not  to  forget  the  plight  of  these  hos- 
tages, and  I  encourage  them  to  offer 
their  support  to  those  responsible  for 
gaining  their  release. • 


THE  POREIGN  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  few 
Americans  know  of  or  appreciate  fully 
the  contributions  being  made  by  our 
career  diplomats  stationed  abroad. 
These  men  and  women  serve  their 
country  under  conditions  that  fre- 
quently are  difficult  and  dangerous. 
They  are  asked  to  do  much  but  receive 
little  recognition  of  their  sacrifices. 

It  was  heartening,  therefore,  for  me 
to  come  upon  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
our  career  diplomats  written  by  a  U.S. 
Ambassador  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  career  service. 

Joseph  Vemer  Reed  has  served  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Morocco  since 
1981.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  an  Interna- 
tional banker. 


In  the  March  26,  1985.  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  In  an  article  enti- 
tled "Diplomats  Abroad:  Time  To  Re- 
store Morale."  Ambassador  Reed 
writes  of  'those  unsung,  underpaid, 
and  undervalued"  American  diplomats 
with  whom  he  has  worked  for  the  last 
4  years.  His  article  Is  an  Important 
contribution  to  setting  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  our  represent- 
atives abroad.  It  deserves  to  be  widely 
read.  I  ask  that  Ambassador  Reed's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  36. 
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Diplomats  AxacAo:  Tncx  To  Ristou 

MoaALs 

(By  Joseph  Vemer  Reed) 

How  relevant  are  career  dlplomau.  the 
proverbial  boya  In  striped  pants.  In  a  profes- 
sion where  the  vital  Interests  and  rules  of 
play  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  are  often  Ul  de- 
fined, even  murky?  As  a  non-career  diplo- 
mat now  senring  as  XJS.  ambassador  to  Mo- 
rocco. I  have  come  to  believe  they  are  vitally 
Important. 

While  serving  abroad  I  have  found  many 
parallels  wKh  my  previous  experience  as  an 
executive  In  a  bank  comparable  with  the 
State  Department  In  size  and  world-wide  in- 
terests. Yet.  there  are  many  differences.  In 
banking  or  business,  management  by  objec- 
tive and  therefore  achievement  is  far  more 
measurable;  motivation  more  clear-cut.  In 
government,  responsibility  Is  diffuse,  hiring 
and  firing  almost  Impossible,  and  the  buck 
rarely  stops  anywhere. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  been  maligned, 
even  called  "gutless"  by  another  ambassa- 
dor, yet  It  Is  often  a  more  dangerous  occupa- 
tion than  serving  In  our  armed  forces.  Par 
more  ambassadors  than  generals  are  shot  at 
each  year.  In  the  past  two  years,  three  em- 
bassies have  been  obliterated.  19  U.S.  diplo- 
mau  assassinated  and  50  others  have  been 
the  victims  of  terrorist  attack.  One  needs  to 
be  continually  alert  to  security  threats.  Pew 
In  the  medium-sized  embassy  head  have  not 
had  close  friends  murdered  In  "peacetime" 
in  the  line  of  duty.  And  yet  there  Is  little 
public  support  for  our  professional  diplo- 
mats. 

Nor  Is  "daUy  Ufe"  especially  easy,  even  In 
a  welcoming  envlrormient  like  Morocco.  Por 
example,  secretaries,  usually  without  train- 
ing In  the  local  language,  are  Isolated  here 
In  a  foreign,  male-oriented  culture.  Else- 
where—In Kabul.  Afghanistan;  BeUut.  Leba- 
non, or  Bogota,  Colombia,  for  example- 
day-to-day  survival  Is  uppermost.  At  all 
posts,  code  clerks  and  others  work  long 
hours  In  wlndowleas  vaults  and  everyone  Is 
on  active  call  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Among  our  diplomats,  decades  of  hap- 
hazard reform  and  contradictory  plans  have 
undercut  morale  and  confidence  In  promo- 
tion for  merit.  The  1980  Foreign  Service  Act 
required  the  restructuring  of  our  diplomatic 
corx)s  so  as  to  reduce  a  then-existing  surplus 
of  senior  officers.  But  it  has  also  resulted  In 
the  promotion  of  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
midcareer  officers.  If  not  promoted  Into  the 
Senior  Service  within  a  fixed  number  of 
years,  many  of  these  officers  face  forced  re- 
tirement In  their  408  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense. The  result  of  this  gross  Inequity  Is 
resignation  by  those  with  other  options  or  a 
"take  what  you  can  get "  attitude  by  many 
who  stay. 


As  ambassador,  I  have  found  In  our  Mo- 
rocco mission  loyalty  and  teamwork,  as  well 
as  drive.  Inventiveness  and  a  willingness  to 
go  the  extra  mile.  The  professional  staff  In 
our  embassies  is  clearly  on  a  par  with  the 
best  in  Industry,  but  unsung,  underpaid  and 
undervalued  at  home,  the  Individual  officers 
are.  In  short,  far  better  than  the  system 
they  serve. 

The  department  cries  out  for  long-term, 
enlightened  management  to  motivate  and 
lead  our  diplomats.  The  last  years  of  the 
20th  century  will  not  be  easy.  We  face  a  new 
generation  of  Soviet  leaders,  the  most  cru- 
cial disarmament  talks  In  history  and  wide- 
spread famines.  To  cope  with  these  chal- 
lenges we  should  take  pride  In  our  career 
diplomats  and  build  up  their  morale.  Ours  Is 
still  the  best  diplomatic  corps  In  the  world, 
and  as  a  nation  we  neglect  this  wasting  asset 
at  our  peril.* 
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I'LL  NEVER  SAY  I  TOLD  YOU 
SO— PART  3 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  5.  1985,  the  Washington 
Post  business  section  carried  a  very  In- 
teresting article  by  staff  writer  Mark 
Potts  entitled  "Does  Another  OU 
Shock  Ue  Ahead?  "  I  ask  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Rccoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

These  remarks  will  be  brief.  The  re- 
structuring of  the  oil  Industry  that  Is 
taking  place  In  response  to  the  corpo- 
rate raids  of  T.  Boone  Pickens  and  his 
Immitators  Is  leaving  us  far  weaker  in 
terms  of  our  Industrial  capacity  and 
weaker  as  a  nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  oU  companies  cannot  take  the 
actions  they  must  take  to  fend  off  un- 
friendly takeovers  that  Pickens  has 
led  and  is  Inspiring  without  reducing 
efforts  to  explore  for  new  supplies  of 
oU. 

These  reductions  In  exploration  will 
inevitably  lead  to  much  lower  U.S.  oil 
production  In  the  1990's  as  companies 
increasingly  concentrate  their  scarce 
exploration  dollars  overseas.  As  Bruce 
Lazier,  oil-industry  analyst  for  the 
Wall  Street  firm  of  Prescott.  BaU  & 
Turben  says  in  the  article: 

The  companies  are  acting  rationally  indi- 
vidually, but  they're  setting  us  up  for  an- 
other price  trap  by  the  Persian  Oulf  coun- 
tries In  the  109O's. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  Persian 
Oulf  producers  will  be  conserving 
their  supply  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Reserve  to  production  ratios  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  100  years  or 
more.  In  the  United  States  the  ratio  Is 
8  years. 

In  the  United  States  our  reserves  are 
dropping  steadily  while  production 
Inches  upwards.  Collectively,  we  are 
producing  fast  to  get  rich  now.  We  are 
borrowing  from  the  future. 

Our  exploration  efforts  have  been 
finding  about  one-third  as  much  oil  as 
we  produce  each  year.  Because  of  the 
actions  of  the  corporate  raiders  the 
U.S.  oil  industry  will  be  finding  even 
less  In  the  future. 


One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the 
current  oil  glut  Is  the  price  spike  that 
took  place  in  1979.  The  reaction  of 
world  economies  in  reducing  demand 
to  respond  to  that  price  spike  has  put 
severe  pressure  on  OPEC.  As  a  result, 
the  price  is  coming  down.  This  is  the 
conventional  wisdom. 

However,  certainly  at  least  as  impor- 
tant has  been  the  fact  that  during  the 
1970's  the  Alaskan  North  Slope,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Mexico  added 
about  7.6  million  barrels  per  day  to 
world  oil  supplies  that  was  not  there 
in  1974.  The  first  two  of  these  sources 
have  now  peaked  and  will  enter  their 
decline  phases  by  1990.  The  last, 
Mexico,  will  use  most  of  any  produc- 
tion Increases  it  can  manage  internal- 
ly. 

The  geologists  tell  us  that  nothing 
remotely  resembling  these  supply 
sources  is  likely  to  be  found  outside 
the  I*er8ian  Oulf.  Thus  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  world  oil  importers  could 
once  again  find  themselves  dependent 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  marginal 
supply  of  oil.  This  is  exactly  what  led 
to  the  1973  and  1979  price  shocks. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  United 
States  we  are  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  allowing  speculators  to  feed  on  the 
very  oil  companies  whose  exploration 
efforts  could  buy  time  for  us.  In  our 
collective  fascination  with  getting  rich 
quick  from  a  windfall  we  are  hastening 
the  time  when,  because  of  the  nature- 
given  Imbalance  in  the  distribution  of 
crude  oil  reserves  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  of  America,  considered 
by  some  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
existence,  will  once  again  be  forced  to 
alter  its  foreign  and  domestic  policies, 
helplessly  contemplate  the  discomfort 
of  its  citizens,  and  postpone  a  decade 
of  worthwhile  Investments  that  might 
bring  real  progress  for  the  species 
while  we  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  a 
handful  of  oil  producers  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
I'll  never  say  I  told  you  so. 
The  article  follows: 
Doss  All OTHKR  On.  Shock  Lie  Ahxao? 
(By  Mark  Potts) 
The  dramatic  financial  restructuring  of 
the  oU  Industry  through  two  years  of  merg- 
ers and  hostile  takeovers  may  be  setting  the 
stage  for  an  oU  shock  In  the  early  part  of 
the  next  decade,  some  analysts  warn. 

"Everything  that's  going  on  just  points  to 
...  a  reversal  of  the  oil  glut  in  the  1990s," 
said  Bruce  Lazier,  an  oU-lndustry  analyst  for 
the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Prescott  Ball  & 
Turben.  "The  companies  are  acting  rational- 
ly individually,  but  they're  setting  us  up  for 
another  price  trap  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
countries  in  the  1990s." 

As  oil  companies  go  heavily  Into  debt  to 
buy  their  own  stock  and  as  they  roll  back 
exploration  and  production  efforts  to  cut 
costs,  they  may  be  Jeopardizing  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  oil.  some  experts 
fear.  In  time,  that  could  make  the  United 
States  seriously  vulnerable  once  again  to 
Interruptions  In  politically  sensitive  Middle 
Eastern  petroleum  shipments,  these  experts 
warn.     'The    exploration    they're    cutting 


back,  given  the  lead  time  for  exploration,  is 
exploration  that  would  have  brought  in  oil 
for  the  1990s, "  Lazier  said. 

But  advocates  of  the  Industry  shakeup. 
notably  corporate  raider  T.  Boone  Pickens 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Mesa  Petroleum  Co..  argue 
that  the  financial  recognizations  merely  rec- 
ognize the  new  realities  of  the  oU  Industry— 
an  oU  glut,  slumping  prices,  dwindling  pros- 
pects for  new  sources  of  oil,  rising  explora- 
tion costs  and  undervalved  stock  prices. 

"Tou  now  have  an  Industry  in  decline," 
said  Pickens,  whose  raids  on  companies  such 
as  Oulf  Corp.  and  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
have  prompted  many  of  the  recent  changes 
In  the  Industry. 

"The  primary  asset  for  those  companies  Is 
the  reserve  base  of  oil  and  gas  In  the  United 
States,  and  they  cannot  protect  it  any 
longer,"  Pickens  said  In  an  Interview  last 
week.  "There  are  not  that  many  prospects. 
There  are  not  that  many  opportunities.  .  .  . 
The  reserves  are  going  down."  Depressed  oil 
prices  mean  those  reserves  are  a  relatively 
poor  Investment  for  shareholders— they  also 
mean  that  companies  can't  Justify  the  costs 
of  new  exploration,  he  said.  "You're  never 
going  to  attain  the  real  value  of  these  com- 
panies for  the  stockholders."  he  asserted. 

Therefore,  oil  companies  are  better  off 
spending  their  money  to  repurchase  their 
stock,  selling  U.S.  reserves  or  exploring  for 
oil  overseas,  where  prospects  are  better, 
Pickens  and  others  say. 

"Clearly,  It's  going  to  mean  a  downturn  In 
\3&.  exploration  and  production,  but  frank- 
ly that's  Just  a  continuation  of  a  trend 
that's  gone  on  for  some  time,"  said  John 
Sawhill,  former  deputy  secretary  of  Energy 
and  now  a  consultant  for  McKlnsey  &,  Co. 
"It  probably  means  we'll  be  more  dependent 
on  Imports,  but  the  real  question  is,  'Is  It 
going  to  affect  our  national  security?'  .  .  . 
As  long  as  we  maintain  diversified  sources  of 
supply  and  maintain  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  these  will  compensate." 

The  makeover  of  the  oil  Industry  has 
taken  a  variety  of  forms:  gargantuan  merg- 
ers such  as  Chevron  Inc.'s  takeover  of  Gulf 
and  Texaco  Inc.'s  purchase  of  Getty  OU  Co. 
last  year  fine-tuning  adjustments  such  as 
write-offs  or  sales  of  unprofitable  oper- 
ations or  cutbacks  in  drilling  programs;  or 
out-and-out  financial  reorganizations  such 
as  those  being  undertaken  by  Phillips  and 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Arco  said  last  week  it  would  go  heavily 
into  debt  to  buy  back  $4  billion  worth  of  Its 
stock  (more  than  half  the  amount  outstand- 
ing): wrote  off  $1.3  billion  worth  of  oper- 
ations; announced  plans  to  close  or  sell  a  va- 
riety of  business,  including  all  of  Its  gasoline 
refining  and  marketing  o[>eratlons  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  said  It  would  reduce  its 
capital  spending  on  petroleum  exploration 
and  other  ventures  to  $2.8  billion  annually 
from  the  current  $3.6  billion. 

The  effects  of  Arco's  actions  will  be  to 
leave  It  a  much  leaner,  more  efficient  com- 
pany, temporarily  heavy  with  debt,  and  to 
give  Its  stock  owners  Increased  value  for 
their  holdings.  The  stock  market  thought 
so:  The  price  of  Arco  shares  Jumped  by 
nearly  $10  in  the  days  after  the  announce- 
ment. 

But  while  some  Wall  Street  analysts  ap- 
plauded the  plan  as  Innovative  and  even 
overdue,  many  others  said  Arco  seemed  to 
be  playing  for  short-term  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-term  energy  needs.  And  they 
warned  that  such  changes  Increase  the 
chances  of  short  supplies  and  higher  prices 
of  oil  In  the  years  ahead. 

"If  everybody  does  what  they're  doing, 
everybody's  going  to  cut  back  on  explora- 


tion and.  Inevitably,  prices  are  going  to  get 
higher, "  Lazier  said. 

Many  observers  blame  the  oil  Industry's 
upheaval  on  a  somewhat  cynical  view  of  the 
fvrure  of  the  oil  industry  that  Is  advocated 
pnmarlly  by  Pickens— a  theory,  simply  put, 
that  the  oil  Industry  is  doomed  in  the  long 
mn.  so  Investors  might  as  well  make  a  kill- 
ing now. 

"There  Is  such  a  thing  that  I  would  call 
the  Boone  Pickens  factor  In  the  oU  Industry. 
...  He  started  it.  It's  an  emphasis  on  the 
short  term,"  said  John  Uchtblau.  executive 
director  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation,  a  New  York-based  anal- 
ysis group  partly  funded  by  the  oil  Industry. 
"There's  a  shift  now  to  emphasize  the 
shareholders'  Interests  by  raising  the  divi- 
dend, by  buying  up  the  stock.  .  .  .  wlUch  in- 
evitably means  they're  going  to  have  less 
money  available  for  exploration." 

What  makes  the  "Pickens  factor"  possible 
Is  the  relatively  depressed  prices  of  oil  com- 
pany stocks.  Years  removed  from  the  splral- 
Ing  oil-product  prices  of  the  1970s — and  the 
gushing  profits  that  went  along  with  them— 
oil  company  stocks  have  dropped,  in  many 
cases  to  roughly  half  the  level  of  a  compa- 
ny's underlying  asset  value.  That  Is,  a  com- 
pany whose  petroleum  and  other  holdings 
have  a  theoretical  value  of  $100  a  share  may 
be  trading  at  about  $50  a  share. 

Oil  companies  luive  coped  with— or  taken 
advantage  of— this  undervaluation  In  vari- 
ous ways.  At  first,  it  spurred  a  wave  of  merg- 
ers In  the  Industry.  "The  best  place  to  drill 
for  oU  is  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,"  went  the  sasrlng  and.  Indeed,  oil 
companies  bought  other  oil  companies  be- 
cause it  was  cheaper  to  purchase  additional 
cash-producing  oU  reserves  than  It  was  to 
drill  for  new  oU. 

The  same  philosophy  turned  the  oil  com- 
panies in  on  themselves.  OU  companies  gen- 
erate huge  amounts  of  cash,  and  rather 
than  spend  it  on  drilling  for  marginal  or 
high-risk  prospects  or  trying  to  diversify 
Into  new  businesses— the  cause  of  some  of 
the  Industry's  biggest  recent  fiascos— com- 
panies began  buying  their  own  stock  on  the 
open  market.  Exxon  Corp.,  Amoco  Corp. 
(the  former  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Indiana), 
Arco  and  others  have  used  excess  cash  in 
recent  years  to  purchase  their  own  shares, 
thus  puslilng  the  stock  prices  up  closer  to 
the  companies'  theoretical  values. 

The  massive  restructurings  undertaken  by 
Arco  and  Phillips  are  the  latest  manifesta- 
tion of  these  philosophies,  but  all  of  these 
strategies  bother  many  analysts  as  diverting 
attention— and  money— from  long-range  oU- 
drilling  needs.  They  believe  that  mergers, 
handcuff  the  involved  companies'  finances 
whUe  they  work  off  the  debt  incurred 
taking  each  other  over.  At  the  same  time, 
combined  companies  spend  less  l(x>king  for 
oU  than  they  might  have  separately,  ana- 
lysts say.  'If  you  go  to  Texaco,  siue,  they're 
doing  exploration,  but  I'm  sure  It's  not  what 
the  level  would  have  been  lor  Texaco  and 
Getty,"  Lazier  said. 

"It's  hard  to  see  how  you  could  be  a  super- 
aggressive  exploration  company  when 
you've  got  75  percent  debt,"  said  Ted  Eck, 
Amoco's  chief  economist. 

"Some  of  the  money  that  would  have  been 
used  to  search  for  hydrocarbons  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  is  going  to  be 
diverted  to  paying  off  the  debt,"  said  San- 
ford  Margoshes,  an  analyst  at  Shearson/ 
Lehman  Brothers. 

Proponents  of  restructuring  say  it  Just 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  spend  much  more 
than  the  minimum  for  oU  exploration  and 
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development  these  days,  especially  In  the 
United  States.  More  holes  have  been  poked 
In  this  country  In  the  search  for  oil  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  world,  and  there  may 
not  be  much  left  here  to  find. 

There's  stUl  plenty  of  oil  overseas.  But 
most  of  it  Is  in  the  Middle  East.  "We'U  still 
have  plenty  of  oU."  Lazier  said.  "The  prob- 
lem Is  that  all  the  incremental  oil  will  be 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  puts  us 
back  where  we  were  in  1973." 

Many  experts  say  the  solution  is  to  con- 
centrate on  increasing  Imports  from  more 
politically  secure  areas,  and  to  diversify 
supply  sources  as  much  as  possible.  To  this 
end.  many  American  oil  companies  are  di- 
recting increasing  percentages  of  their  oil 
and  gas  drilling  budgets  away  from  U.S. 
prospects  and  into  exploration  overseas. 

"I  think  it's  sort  of  rational,  given  the  re- 
source endowment  overseas,"  said  Amoco's 
Eck.  whose  company  has  shifted  much  of  its 
exploration  effort  overseas  in  recent  years. 
"The  only  responsible  thing  to  say  about 
American  imports  is.  If  we  have  to  import  it. 
we  might  as  well  import  it  from  some  place 
where  we  have  some  confidence  in  security 
of  access." 

"If  we  begin  getting  oil  from  Colombia 
and  Canada  and  Indonesia  and  China,  it 
seems  to  me  that  gives  us  the  kind  of  diver- 
sity so  that  we're  not  dependent  on  Just  one 
area. "  Sawhill  said.  Mexico  is  another  im- 
portant source  removed  from  the  Middle 
East. 

But  other  experts  believe  the  U.S.  oil  In- 
dustry Is  still  better  off  looking  for  its  oQ  at 
home — even  if  it  Is  less  economical  to  do  so. 
"Prom  the  national-interest  standpoint,  to 
the  extent  that  we  replenish  as  much  oil  as 
possible,  we  strengthen  ourself  as  much  as 
possible  in  trying  to  avoid  confrontations 
with  other  nations  in  trying  to  get  to  politi- 
caUy  insecure  oil, "  Margoshes  said.  "The 
way  we're  headed  Is  toward  a  more  destabi- 
lized world  if  we  Just  sit  back  and  deplete 
our  resources  instead  of  fighting  the  hard 
fight  to  replace  what  we  consume." 

There  Is  also  concern  that  oil  companies 
are  taking  on  so  much  debt  in  these  restruc- 
turings and  takeovers  that  their  corporate 
financial  structures  could  be  rocked  should 
oil  prices  fall.  "If  there's  a  huge  drop  In  oil 
prices,  .  .  .  the  companies  with  huge  debts 
are  much  more  vulnerable,"  Eck  said.  "I 
don't  like  that.  This  has  always  been  a  risky 
business,  and  It's  not  getting  any  less  risky— 
if  anything,  it's  getting  more  risky." 

"Companies  are  substituting  debt  for 
equity  to  the  point  where  they're  making 
themselves  vulnerable  if  we  enter  an  era  of 
lower  oil  prices,"  Margoshes  said.  "We're 
weakening  the  financial  strength  of  the 
American  oil  industry." 

Traditionally,  American  oil  companies 
have  operated  with  much  less  debt  than 
most  other  Industrial  companies.  That's 
changing.  Arco's  restructuring  will  leave  its 
debt-to-equity  ratio  at  about  55  percent, 
twice  the  previous  level. 

The  companies  believe  that  their  massive 
cash  flows  will  give  them  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  down  the  debt— albeit  partially  at  the 
expense  of  exploration  spending. 

Nevertheless,  critics  fear  that  the  higher 
debt  loads  will  strip  the  companies  of  flexi- 
bility, slowing  their  ability  to  react  to 
changes  in  the  industry. 

"In  the  aggregate,  it's  weakening  the  oU 
companies  because  it's  reducing  their  resil- 
iency in  a  time  of  increasingly  competitive 
conditions, "  Margoshes  said. 

Other  experts  disagree,  however.  "If  It  be- 
comes attractive  to  drill  for  oil  because  the 


price  [of  oU]  begins  to  go  up.  I  think  you 
wiU  find  the  capital,"  Uchtblau  said.  "If  the 
price  of  oil  will  strengthen  again,  I  think 
the  financing  system,  the  banking  system, 
will  find  the  money  to  drill."* 


TEACHER  DAY.  D.S.A. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  special  day  for  some  special— but 
often  unheralded— people.  That  day  is 
Teacher  Day.  U,S.A.  This  is  the  one 
day  of  the  year  that  local  businesses, 
public  officials,  parents,  and  Just 
about  everybody  in  the  country  can 
take  time  to  thank  teachers  for  their 
contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Teacher  Day  is  being  celebrated  this 
week  in  school  districts  all  across  the 
Nation  as  part  of  a  State  and  national 
program  developed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  local 
groups  nationwide. 

This  is  a  special  day  which  has  been 
set  aside  to  honor  our  community's 
teachers,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  their  professional  lives 
to  our  children.  It  Is  a  time  when  we 
can  say  thanlcs  for  the  important  con- 
tributions teachers  make  to  our  com- 
munity. It  is  also  a  time  when  we  can 
encourage  more  of  the  better  students 
in  our  Nation  to  consider  teaching  as  a 
possible  career  for  themselves— a 
career  filled  with  community  service 
and  the  reward  of  seeing  young  people 
reach  their  potential. 

Let  us  also  remind  ourselves  that  de- 
mocracy cannot  survive  without  qual- 
ity education,  the  cornerstone  of  every 
community  that  builds  exi  informed 
electorate. 

The  National  Parents  and  Teachers 
Association  has  set  the  week  of  May  5 
to  11  as  National  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Week,  They  have  Joined  in  their 
support  and  recognition  of  our  Na- 
tion's teachers. 

Various  teacher  groups  around  Illi- 
nois have  designed  special  events  to 
mark  the  observance  of  Teacher  Day. 
U.S.A.,  in  their  communities:  Several 
mayors  have  signed  proclamations  cre- 
ating teacher-recognition  days;  stu- 
dents are  making  and  wearing  buttons 
to  show  their  respect  and  appreciation 
for  their  teachers:  parent-teacher  or- 
ganizations are  holding  teas  for  the 
district's  teachers;  business  establish- 
ments are  proudly  displaying  mar- 
quees thanking  the  educators  of  the 
community;  and  newspaper  ads  are 
being  run  spotlighting  teachers'  con- 
tributions to  their  communities. 

I  would  especially  like  to  congratu- 
late the  teacher  of  the  year,  Ms.  Terry 
Dozler  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  re- 
cipients of  the  Illinois  Education  Asso- 
ciation 1985  Human  Services  and  Rela- 
tions Awards — Jerry  and  Larry  Greer, 
counselors  from  East  Moline.  IL;  and 
the  Hinsdale  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  from  Hinsdale,  IL.  These 
fine  educators  have  all  served  their 
profession  well— as  well  as  their  stu- 


dents, their  schools,  and  their  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
thanking  the  teachers  of  our  Nation 
for  their  dedication  and  commitment 
to  the  young  people  in  our  Nation.* 


plex  for  helping  in  this  effort  to  locate 
missing  children  from  across  the 
United  States,* 


DEE  SCOFIELD  AWARENESS 
PROGRAM 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  rollcall  of  missing  children 
and  pictures  and  posters  of  missing 
children  there  is  one  picture  which  is 
different  from  all  of  the  others.  This 
picture  differs  because  rather  than  a 
photo  it  is  a  computerized  depiction  of 
Dee  Scofield,  a  12-year-old  Florida 
child  who  vanished  on  July  22.  1976, 
from  Ocsala,  PL.  This  computerized 
version  is  needed  because  Dee  Sco- 
field, If  she  has  survived  her  abduction 
would  be  a  woman  of  21  years  now  and 
her  smiling  photograph  of  12  would  no 
longer  be  applicable. 

The  E>ee  Scofield  Awareness  Pro- 
gram, Inc.  was  foimded  by  Betty 
DeNova,  Dee's  relative.  I  would  like  to 
commend  this  program  for  its  intense 
efforts  on  behalf  of  missing  children. 
The  program  was  established  in  1976. 
its  initial  goal  being  to  create  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  vanishing 
children  and  to  spur  greater  FBI  in- 
volvement In  these  cases.  Since  this 
time,  however,  the  Dee  Scofield  Pro- 
gram has  expanded  it  services  to  in- 
clude search  guidance,  counseling, 
media  photo  publicity,  and  compas- 
sionate support  to  families  of  missing 
nonparentally  kidnaped  children.  It 
has  also  produced  educational  litera- 
ture on  such  issues  as  safety /preven- 
tion/ID programs;  lessons  learned 
from  specific  cases;  legislation;  per- 
formance reports  on  police  and  other 
public  officials;  and  guidance  on  citi- 
zen involvement.  The  program  has 
also  created  an  educational  photo  ex- 
hibit of  flyer-type  photos  with  case 
histories  designed  for  study.  These 
flyers  are  available  to  civic  groups  for 
awareness  projects. 

One  such  group  which  benefits  from 
this  program  is  the  Palm  Spring  Mile 
Shopping  Mall.  One  such  campaign  to 
aid  in  the  search  of  missing  children 
was  organized  by  the  Palm  Springs 
Mile  Shopping  Complex  in  Hialeah. 
FL.  In  this  mall,  each  of  its  115  mer- 
chants has  displayed  posters  of  miss- 
ing children  in  their  stores.  To  help 
advertise  this  campaign,  the  posters 
were  featured  in  the  center  spread  of 
their  shopper  and  was  mailed  to  81,000 
homes  In  the  market  area.  In  addition, 
the  posters  were  also  distributed  to 
the  local  police,  fire  and  parks/recrea- 
tion departments. 

I'd  like  to  thank  Jerry  Kaye.  the 
managing/marketing  director  as  well 
as  each  member  of  the  115  stores  In 
the  Palm  Spring  Mile  Shopping  Com- 


A  DEMOCRATIC  DEFENSE 

POLICY:      DEFENSE      WTTHOirr 
NONSENSE 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Les 
AspiN,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  defense  policy  to  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Majority. 
While  the  speech  is  directed  to  this 
specific  Democratic  audience,  it  re- 
flects a  solid  commonsense  approach 
to  defense  policy  that  should  be  heard 
and  thoughtfully  considered  by  all 
Memt>er8  of  the  Congress  in  both  par- 
ties. I  commend  him  for  it. 

In  short,  he  counsels  us  to  spend 
what  we  need  on  defense,  but  not  to 
spend  more  than  we  have  to  spend  to 
get  the  Job  done.  More  importantly, 
while  addressing  a  political  audience, 
he    rejects    playing    partisan    politics 
with  national  security  and  places  the 
emphasis  on  doing  what  is  right  for 
America.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  comments. 
The  text  of  the  remarks  follow: 
A  Democratic  Defense  Policy:  Defense 
Without  Nonsense 
(By  Les  Aspin) 
The  Democratic  party  is  going  through  a 
period  of  painful  soul-searching.  We  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  pain,  but  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  outcome  of  the  soul- 
searching. 

One  element  of  this  self-examination  is 
the  party  outlook  on  defense.  We  have  com- 
monly been  attacked  from  the  right  for 
being  soft  on  defense.  That's  nothing  new. 
But  in  recent  years,  we  have  come  under 
attack  from  the  middle  for  being  soft  on  de- 
fense. That  is  new— and  harmful. 

Speaker  O'Neill  has  been  showing  around 
a  poll  indicating  that  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  three-to-one.  America's  voters  believe 
the  GOP  will  do  a  better  Job  than  the 
Democratic  party  in  keeping  U.S.  defenses 
as  strong  as  needed.  The  voters  aren't  wild 
reactionaries.  The  same  poU  shows  over- 
whelming pluralities  favoring  lower  defense 
budgets  than  President  Reagan's,  and  op- 
posing any  drive  for  superiority  over  the 
Russians.  In  other  words,  the  voters  are  ra- 
tional on  defense— and  their  positions  on 
spending  and  superiority  are  our  positions. 
Yet,  they  see  the  Democratic  party  as  in- 
capable of  giving  us  a  strong  defense.  In 
fact,  of  14  issues  listed  in  this  poll,  the  dif- 
ference between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats is  starker  on  defense  than  any  other 
issue.  Our  weak  point  is  our  perceived  weak 
stand  on  defense. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  is,  of  course,  a  bad 
rap.  Most  Americans— even  most  Demo- 
crats-might be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  defense  E>emocrats  do  support.  Take 
spending.  Last  year,  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  voted  for  95  percent  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  request.  The  Demo- 
cratic-controlled House  voted  for  91  per- 
cent—a difference  of  4  percentage  points. 

The  Democratic  defense  glass  is  almost 
entirely  full.  But  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
public  magnifies  this  difference  of  4  per- 


centage points  and  perceives  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Democratic  glass  at  all. 

Yes,  this  is  a  problem  of  perceptions.  But 
in  politics,  perceptions  this  stark  can  be  dev- 
astating. 

Why  are  these  perceptions  about  Demo- 
crats so  negative?  Mainly.  I  believe,  because 
the  public  debate  on  defense  has  focused 
heavily  on  specific  weapons.  And  on  specific 
weapons.  Democrats  have  stood  for  nega- 
tives. Look  back  over  the  last  15  years.  The 
big  Issues  have  been  successively:  the  ABM, 
the  B-1,  the  neutron  bomb,  the  MX,  and 
now  SDI  or  Star  Wars.  Throughout  those  15 
years.  Democrats  have  been  cast  consistent- 
ly In  the  roU  of  chief  ""antl."  Anti-ABM. 
Anti-B-1.  Anti-neutron  bomb.  Anti-BCK. 
Anti-SDI.  And,  thus.  In  the  public  mind: 
anti-defense. 

It  hasn't  always  been  this  way.  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  elected  on  a  pledge  to  rebuild 
America's  defenses.  Robert  McNamara 
became  secretary  of  defense  and  Democrats 
were  identified  as  the  party  that  stood  for  a 
stronger  and  a  cost-effective  defense.  Don't 
spend  more  than  you  have  to,  but  spend  all 
you  need.  Efficient  management,  and  get 
the  Job  done.  But  now,  that's  history. 

Today,  the  American  people  see  a  profli- 
gate Pentagon— truly  a  vast  wasteland- 
home  of  the  $700  pliers  and  the  »8,000 
coffee  pot.  Are  Democrats  identified  today 
as  the  party  that  will  do  away  with  the 
waste,  as  the  party  of  John  F.  Kennedy  that 
will  give  us  our  dollar's  worth?  No,  we're 
identified  as  the  party  that  is  anti-defense, 
the  party  that  will  cut  defense— muscle  as 
well  as  fat. 

A  detached  analysis  wUl  show  that  Demo- 
crats do  not  oppose  all  weapons.  The  Tri- 
dent missile  sub.  the  F-I5  Eagle,  the 
Spruance-class  destroyer,  the  Blackhawk 
helicopter  are  among  the  many  examples  of 
weapons  that  have  been  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Democrats.  But  two  points  pene- 
trate the  public's  mind.  First,  whatever  op- 
position there  is  to  these  weapons  has  come 
from  Democrats.  Second,  what  support  we 
do  give  seems  almost  reluctant.  We  don't 
appear  to  support  any  weapon;  we  merely 
acquiesce  in  some. 

Many  of  our  positions  opposing  particular 
weapons  have  been  quite  reasonable.  I  don't 
want  to  suggest  that  we  should  mindlessly 
support  whatever  gold-plated  gizmo  the  in- 
ventive brain  of  defense  industry  can  come 
up  with.  The  B-1  should  have  been  canceled 
in  favor  of  Stealth.  The  President's  Star 
Wars  program  is  riddled  with  holes.  And  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  are 
fair  and  reasonable  grounds  for  questioning 
the  MX.  But  that  isn't  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  we  don't  seem  to  stand 
for  anything  anymore.  If  Democrats  want  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  careers  writing  op-ed 
pieces  and  giving  lectures  at  universities, 
then  we  can  continue  to  stroke  our  anti-de- 
fense image.  But  if  we  want  to  make  defense 
policy  in  the  White  House  and  the  PenU- 
gon.  then  we  had  better  stand  for  some- 
thing. The  voters  are  not  attracted  to  na- 
tional security  nay-sayers. 

In  the  debate  that  goes  on  daily  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  television  screens. 
Democrats  are  not  shown  being  for  any- 
thing in  the  defense  arena.  We  are  always 
against.  We  are  the  Doctor  No  of  the  de- 
fense debate.  That  must  change. 

It's  appropriate  then  to  ask,  what  should 
we  be  for?  I  don't  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers  wrapped  up  neatly  here.  But  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  thoughts  and 
some  approaches  that  could  help.  At  least,  I 
hope    they    can    get    Democrats    thinking 


about  what  they  are  for  in  the  defense 
arena. 

I  think  we  need  to  break  the  issue  into 
two  topics.  One  is  the  philosophical  ques- 
tion of  how  Democrats  ought  to  approach 
defense  issues.  The  other  is  the  important 
political  question  of  tactics.  Let  me  take  up 
tactics  first. 

TACTICS 

I  see  three  tactical  propositions  that  I 
would  suggest  Democrats  adopt. 

First,  the  Democratic  party  should  not 
simply  oppose  a  weapon:  it  should  stand  for 
an  alternative. 

Second,  the  Democratic  party  should  sup- 
port additions  to  the  defense  budget- 
though  the  net  of  our  deletions  and  addi- 
tions would  still  put  the  Democratic  defense 
budget  under  the  Reagan  alternative. 

Third,  the  Democratic  party  should  accen- 
tuate the  positive— speaking  loudly  and 
often  of  things  we  stand  for. 

Let  me  go  through  these  propositions  in 
more  detail. 

ALTERNATIVBS 

First,  the  Democratic  party  should  not 
simply  oppose  a  weapon:  it  should  stand  for 
an  alternative. 

This  wasn't  so  important  in  past  decades. 
It  is  important  now  simply  because  we  have 
saddled  ourselves  with  the  reputation  of 
being  against  every  new  weapon  pto^toaeA. 

Let's  take  the  example  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
The  problem  there  was  the  Increasing  age  of 
the  B-52s.  The  Republicans  offered  the  B-1 
as  the  solution.  Our  solution  was  no  B-1. 
We  could  have  offered  a  major  life  exten- 
sion progrm  for  the  B-52.  And  in  recent 
years,  we  could  have  offered  the  Stealth  as 
an  alternative.  But  basically,  we  just  offered 
the  public  no  B-1. 

Another  example  is  the  MX.  The  problem 
is  the  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  mis- 
siles. The  Republicans  offered  the  MX  as 
part  of  a  solution  package  put  together  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission.  Democrats  ig- 
nored the  pacluLge  and  concentrated  on  the 
MX.  We  didn't  ever  offer  an  alternative  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  land-based  missile 
vulnerability.  We  simply  offered  no  MX. 

Democrats  need  not  be  put  in  this  Doctor 
No  role.  We  control  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  can  therefore  lay  out  the  legisla- 
tive agenda  was  we  choose.  We  can  struc- 
ture votes  so  they  present  alternatives — not 
Just  yes  or  no  votes.  We  can  and  should 
structure  the  votes  on  weapons  so  they  are 
choices  between  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
a  defense  need. 

ADDITIONS 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  support  some  additions 
to  the  defense  budget— though  the  net  of 
our  deletions  and  additions  would  still  put 
the  Democratic  defense  budget  under  the 
Reagan  alternative. 

In  other  words,  while  cutting  several  bil- 
lion from  the  Reagan  request,  we  ought  to 
consider  adding  a  few  billions  back  for  pro- 
grams Reagan  has  ignored— for  defense  pro- 
grams Democrats  can  support. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  where 
to  look.  Clearly,  we  don't  want  to  add 
money  Just  for  the  sake  of  adding  money. 
But  in  any  defense  budget,  some  areas  are 
likely  to  be  underfunded.  That's  true  even 
in  budgets  as  large  as  Reagan's.  That's  espe- 
cially true  in  budgets,  like  Reagan's,  that 
are  basically  the  bolted-together  wish-lists 
of  the  services. 

First,  there  are  programs  that  fall  be- 
tween the  stools  of  the  services.  This  Ad- 
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mlnistraUon  defers  much  decision-making 
to  the  individual  services.  The  services,  how- 
ever, tend  to  slight  spending  that  helps  an- 
other service.  For  example,  the  Air  Force 
thinks  close  air  support  Is  a  bore— though 
the  Army  needs  close  air  support  to  protect 
its  Infantrymen.  Democrats  can  stand  up  for 
programs  the  service  bureacracles  neglect. 

Second,  the  Reagan  budget  gives  its  high- 
est priority  to  modernization— that  is. 
buying  sophisticated  new  planes  and  mis- 
siles to  replace  older  planes  and  missiles.  It 
gives  a  much  lower  priority  to  sustainabil- 
ity— that  is,  the  stocks  of  supplies  needed  if 
we  are  to  fight  a  conventional  war  beyond  a 
few  weeks.  One  way  to  avoid  a  resort  to  nu- 
clear arms  Is  to  make  sure  our  troops  have 
the  supplies  needed  to  remain  in  a  conven- 
tional mode. 

Third,  we  can  look  to  innovative  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems  that  may  not  be 
getting  enough  dollars.  Smart  conventional 
munitions  are  a  major  opportunity  for 
avoiding  recourse  to  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons.  Smart  munitions  are  the  kind  of 
weapons  Democrats  ought  to  be  pleased  to 
back.  A  few  years  ago.  the  Israelis  showed 
how  to  use  cheap  drones  and  electronic  war- 
fare to  win  a  major  battle  over  the  Biqa 
valley.  This  AdminlstraUon  has  been  slow  to 
learn  those  lessons. 

Those  are  Just  three  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  programs  E>emocrats  ought  to  be 
able  to  back  enthusiastically.  There  are 
others.  The  point  Is  that  Democrats  should 
not  Just  cut  the  Reagan  defense  budget. 
Democrats  should  reshape  the  defense 
budget  by  cutting  in  some  places  and  adding 
in  others.  The  result  would  be  a  defense 
budget  we  cotild  support— not  Just  give 
grudging  acquiescence  to. 

It's  a  common  sense  approach  I'm  suggest- 
ing—Democrats should  stand  for  dee-fense 
without  nonsense. 

If  we  expect  the  public  once  again  to  give 
us  stewardship  of  the  nation,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  be  responsible  stewards— to  give 
the  nation  a  strong  defense.  We  must  offer 
a  better  defense,  not  merely  a  leaner  de- 
fense. 

It  will  take  considerable  discussion  and 
debate  to  nail  down  a  specific  agenda.  I  real- 
ize I  Just  may  be  in  the  minority  when  I  say 
that  my  defense  package  would  Include 
money  for  the  B<X  and  cut  money  for  mili- 
tary retirement. 

AcuaiiiUATX  TH«  posrTnrg 

The  third  proposition  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  accentuate  the  positive- 
speaking  loudly  and  often  of  things  we 
stand  for. 

Many  of  these  are  non-budget  Issues. 
There's  a  lot  more  to  defense  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  budget.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  more  important  defense  Issues  don't 
even  appear  in  the  budget.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  procurement  system,  the  defense 
decision-making  structure,  and  attitudes 
toward  people  In  uniform. 

The  public  i>erceives  the  procurement 
system  to  be  a  mess.  It  may  well  have  been  a 
mess  before,  but  It's  now  a  mess  on  Ronald 
Reagan's  watch.  This  Administration  let  the 
procurement  issue  get  away  from  It  politi- 
cally. Ronald  Reagan  and  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er are  in  no  position  to  deal  with  It  with  any 
credibility. 

Democrats,  therefore,  have  an  opportuni- 
ty here  to  confront  a  core  defense  Issue  in  a 
creaUve  and  rational  way.  Perhaps  the 
public  Is  so  cynical  that  It  won't  believe  any- 
thing we  propose.  But  I  believe  the  majority 
is  wtUing  to  listen— not  to  flippant  or  arro- 
gant attacks  on  Caspar  Weinberger— but  to 


rational  proposals  for  reform.  This  is  a  real 
Democratic  opportunity.  We  must  not  let  it 
pass  us  by. 

A  second  Democratic  opportunity  lies  In 
the  area  of  Pentagon  reform. 

We  have  an  Army  policy,  and  a  Navy 
policy,  and  an  Air  Force  policy.  We  don't 
have  much  of  a  defense  policy,  however. 
One  problem  Is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  essentiaUy  bolt  together  the  individ- 
ual service  policies.  The  process  Just  doesn't 
work  well— as  any  number  of  people  in  uni- 
form have  made  clear  in  speeches  and  arti- 
cles. 

The  Weinberger  Pentagon,  however,  has 
come  down  firmly  against  any  change.  It 
argues  that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
humming  along  just  fine,  thank  you.  But 
even  strong  supporters  of  the  military  on 
the  right  say  that's  crazy. 

The  Democratic  party  should  be  out  front 
beating  the  drum  for  change,  to  give  the 
chairman  of  the  JC8  and  the  Joint  Staff 
more  authority  so  they  won't  always  be 
pushed  around  by  the  services.  It  makes 
sense  politically,  because  the  public  is  eager 
for  proposals  to  cut  down  on  service  bicker- 
ing. And  It's  the  right  thing  to  do.  It's  good 
defense  policy.  And  it's  standing  for  some- 
thing positive— not  Just  being  antl-this  or 
antl-that. 

Reforming  the  decision-making  process  in- 
volves more  than  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  In- 
volves the  civilians  In  the  Pentagon.  And. 
frankly.  Congress  contributes  to  the  prob- 
lem. As  one  example,  Congress  has  complet- 
ed action  on  the  defense  budget  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  only  six  times  in 
the  35  years  since.  1950.  How  can  we 
demand  efficiency  of  the  military  institu- 
tion when  it  is  common  practice  for  Con- 
gress to  play  hide  and  seek  with  their 
budget?  Congress  needs  to  clean  up  Its  own 
act.  and  Democrats  should  call  for  that  as 
weU. 

Third.  Democrats  should  do  more  to  iden- 
tify with  our  people  In  uniform.  Many 
Democrats  wallow  in  an  attitude  that  treats 
military  careerists  as  Irish  immigrants  were 
treated  in  the  19th  Century.  It's  as  if  we  put 
up  a  sign  on  the  party's  front  door:  No  mili- 
tary need  apply.  Democrats  are  against  mili- 
tarism; but  we  must  not  be  against  our  own 
military.  It  should  be  a  Democrat  standing 
on  the  Normandy  bluff  bringing  tears  to  the 
nation  with  praise  for  the  courage  of  our 
fighting  men.  Today,  many  brilliant  young 
men  and  women  are  donning  the  uniforms 
of  our  services.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging 
the  best  to  Join— including  the  best  of  our 
young  Democrats. 

The  Democratic  party's  major  opportuni- 
ties for  Improving  the  national  defense 
come  In  standing  for  something.  We  can— 
and  should— take  the  Initiative  to  clean  out 
the  Augean  stable  of  Pentagon  procure- 
ment. We  can— and  should— take  the  initia- 
tive to  reform  the  Pentagon  decision- 
making muddle.  We  can— and  should— em- 
brace the  uniforms  that  stand  for  defense 
and  deterrence. 

PHILOSOPHY 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  need  to  divide  this 
Issue  Into  two  parts— the  tactical  and  the 
philosophical.  So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  tac- 
tics. Let  me  turn  briefly  to  philosophy. 

Our  philosophical  debate  Is  dominated  by 
two  contrasting  world  views  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  nuclear  threat. 

On  the  right,  we  see  those  who  take  the 
Soviet  threat  very  seriously.  Their  view  is 
epitomized  by  the  President's  "evil  empire" 
speech.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  seen  as  a  major 
military    machine    driven    by    Ideologues 


whose  principal  goal  U  our  defeat.  But  those 
same  people  on  the  right  often  take  almost 
a  casual  view  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
To  be  sure,  they  don't  advocate  embracing 
nuclear  war.  but  they  don't  quake  In  their 
boou  at  the  thought  of  It  either.  In  the  ex- 
treme, their  outlook  is  epitomized  by  T.K. 
Jones'  statement  some  years  ago  that  we 
could  survive  a  nuclear  war.  quote,  "with 
enough  shovels." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum, 
we  see  the  opposite  view.  The  threat  posed 
by  nuclear  war  Is  taken  very  seriously.  Nu- 
clear war  means  the  end  of  civilization.  But 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  system  and 
its  military  machine  Is  treated  almost  casu- 
ally. No  one  any  longer  embraces  the  Polit- 
buro as  good  ole  boys,  as  some  once  em- 
braced "Uncle  Joe."  but  excuses  are  com- 
monly made  for  the  Soviet  Union's  more 
despicable  acts,  and  their  propaganda 
hokum  too  often  Is  given  serious  treatment. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  arms  control 
proposals— whether  sound  or  outlandish- 
are  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  rejected  by  the  Russians:  on 
the  other  hand.  Moscow's  most  outlandish 
proposals  are  often  said  to  contain  a 
number  of  elements  that  could  serve  as  the 
seeds  for  true  arms  control. 

The  right  fears  Moscow— and  is  too  casual 
about  nuclear  war. 

The  left  fears  nuclear  war— and  is  too 
casual  about  Soviet  goals. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  current  approach 
for  all  Americans— and  especially  for  the 
Democratic  party— would  be  to  start  with  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war,  and  a  healthy  respect  for  the  dangers 
posed  by  Soviet  ambitions.  We  ought  not  be 
paranoid  about  either.  But  we  ought  not  be 
casual  about  either. 

Scoop  Jackson  had  a  healthy  view  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  was  all  about.  He  was  nei- 
ther paranoid,  nor  prone  to  excuse  their  ex- 
cesses. Scoop's  passing  meant  the  loss  of  an 
important  perspective  to  our  party. 

The  response  of  Democrats  Is  that  they  do 
not  excuse  Soviet  oppression  or  expansion- 
Ism.  Most  liberals  say.  In  all  honesty.  "It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  liberal  Democrat 
seethes  with  opposition  to  the  illiberal  and 
antl-democratlc  practices  of  Moscow.  It  goes 
without  saying. 

My  friends.  It  doesn't  go  without  saying. " 

Democrats  express  our  deep  feeling  about 
nuclear  war  day-ln  and  day-out.  Doesn't 
that  go  without  saying?  But  we  say  it. 

Let's  start  saying  a  few  things  about  the 
Soviet  system,  too. 

I'm  not  suggesting  we  imitate  the  extreme 
right.  I'm  not  suggesting  we  try  to  exploit 
fear  of  the  Riissians.  I  am  suggesting  that 
we  not  abandon  the  Ideological  high  ground 
of  liberal  democracy  to  the  GOP  with  a 
simple  flip  of  the  hand  and  a  dismissing 
comment  that  "it  goes  without  saying."  In 
politics,  that  which  Is  unsaid  doesn't  count. 

As  my  friends,  Jim  Woolsey  and  Walt  Slo- 
combe.  have  pointed  out.  World  War  II  be- 
queathed us  two  insights  into  a  possibly 
horrifying  future,  both  named  after  two 
medium-sized  cities.  One  Is  Hiroshima  and 
the  other  Is  Auschwitz— Hiroshima  symbol- 
izing the  worst  of  warfare,  and  Auschwitz 
symbolizing  the  worst  of  the  modem  nation 
state. 

Anyone  who  teUs  you  that  only  one  of 
these  problems  confronts  us  Is  simply 
wrong.  There  Is  no  difficulty  averting  Hiro- 
shima—so long  as  you  can  stomach  totali- 
tarianism. Better  Red  than  dead.  There  Is 
also  no  trick  to  avoiding  totalitarianism- so 
long  as  you  aren't  worried  about  total  war. 
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There  are  no  commies  on  a  lifeless  planet. 
The  challenge  to  America  is  to  build  toward 
a  future  that  avoids  t>oth  Hiroshima  and 
Auschwitz. 

Hiroshima  and  Auschwitz  are  the  pitfalls 
presented  by  modem  science  and  by  the 
powers  available  to  the  modem  bureaucratic 
state.  They  are  the  cities  to  be  avoided.  But 
there  is  another  city.  The  City  on  the  Hill. 
The  vision  held  up  to  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  It 
is  the  vision  of  the  future  that  America  has 
always  stood  for— always  striven  for.  It  Is 
the  essence  of  the  Democratic  party.  Ronald 
Reagan  recently  sought  to  appropriate  the 
City  on  the  Hill  to  himself.  Ronald  Reagan 
campaigned  on  the  quotations  of  Roosevelt. 
Truman,  and  Kennedy.  We  must  not  stand 
silently  by  while  he  steals  the  visions  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Americans  are  always  seeking  a  letter 
future— fuller,  fairer,  cleaner,  richer,  safer. 
The  voters  will  follow  those  with  a  clear 
vision  of  how  to  get  there  from  here. 

In  defense,  that  means  several  things: 

We  must  shed  our  Doctor  No  Image. 

We  must  offer  dee-fense  without  non- 
sense. 

We  must  speak  of  weapons  we  are  for,  not 
Just  weapons  we're  against. 

We  must  respect  the  uniform,  not  debase 
the  uniform. 

We  must  speak  of  the  Soviet  threat,  not 
Just  the  nuclear  threat. 

We  must  offer  a  better  defense,  not  just  a 
leaner  defense. 

When  we  do  that,  we  will  win  elections. 

And,  more  Important,  we'll  be  doing 
what's  right  for  America.* 


IRELAND'S  POET— SEAMUS 
HEANEY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  meeting 
here  in  Washington  with  Seamus 
Heaney,  the  acclaimed  Irish  poet.  Mr. 
Heaney  has  just  completed  a  semester 
of  teaching  at  Harvard,  and  was  here 
in  Washington  for  a  series  of  lectures 
and  readings  of  his  poetry  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  Polger  Li- 
brary. 

Robert  Lowell  has  called  Seamus 
Heaney  a  worthy  successor  to  Yeats  in 
the  great  tradition  of  Irish  poetry. 
And  today,  as  with  Yeats  in  the  past, 
Heaney's  poetry  brings  into  focus  the 
tragic  struggles  and  conflicts  of  the 
Irish  nation. 

Seamus  Heaney's  eloquent  poems 
delight  audiences  and  critics.  He  is  a 
national  treasure  in  his  homeland  and 
a  welcome  guest  in  the  United  States. 
I  conunend  his  poetry  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  particularly  his 
recently  published  work,  "Station 
Island,"  and  I  ask  that  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Heaney  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  3  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  3.  1985] 

The  Bars  Prom  the  Bog  Land — Seamus 

Heanet  and  His  Passion  por  Peace 

(By  David  Remnick) 

Seamus  Heaney.  Ireland's  best-known 
living  poet,  is  a  reluctant  guest  in  an  airless 
chamber.  He  opens  the  door,  flips  a  single 
key  on  the  table  and  inhales  the  cool  hotel- 
smell  of  the  room,  the  merciless  universality 


of  it.  the  dead,  disinfected  odor  that  settles 
on  the  tongue  like  a  lump  of  nickel. 

Heaney  smiles  at  the  strangeness  of  such 
an  otherworldly  fragrance.  His  eyes  narrow 
to  slits  of  delight,  his  wide  throat  reddens  to 
rose.  His  woolly  tie.  like  a  strip  of  moss 
brought  from  home  gives  life  to  the  sort  of 
suit  that  all  poets  seem  to  own— forgettably 
academic,  a  herringboned  utility"  garment. 
The  odd  deUght  of  the  hotel  hiU  him:  "It's 
a  strange  flavor,  isn't  it?" 

He  remembers  the  same  smell  from  a  Las 
Vegas  hotel:  "I  was  there  for  a  rather  odd 
occasion.  It  was  New  Tear's  Eve  and  my 
priest,  who  had  baptized  my  eldest  child, 
was  getting  married.  It  was  a  strange 
evening." 

Stately  plump  Seamus  Heaney  settles  into 
a  chair  and  stares  out  the  window  at  the  ice- 
white  panorama  of  Southwest  Washington 
in  spring  light,  the  nonstop  brightness  of  it. 
""I  got  here  last  night  and  I  wondered  where 
you  could  possibly  get  a  drink."  he  says. 
"Where  was  everybody?  I  never  did  figure  it 
out." 

More  often  his  visits  are  a  rush  of  read- 
ings and  classes  and  urban  activity.  "I  love 
the  energy  of  being  in  America."  he  says, 
""but  by  the  end  of  four  months.  I'm  quite 
ready  for  the  indolence  of  Ireland." 

Heaney  is  here  on  a  poetry  swing:  last 
Monday  night's  memorial  service  for  poet 
and  translator  Roberi  Fitzgerald,  last 
night's  lecture  on  the  poets  of  Northem  Ire- 
land and  tonight's  reading  of  his  own  poems 
at  the  Foiger.  He  has  Just  finished  teaching 
three  spring  semester  courses  at  Harvard 
and  will  return  soon  to  his  waterside  house 
in  Dublin  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  Marie 
and  their  three  teenaged  children. 

Heaney  is  46.  the  son  of  Catholic  farmers 
from  County  Derry  in  Northem  Ireland.  He 
has  published  six  volumes  of  verse— most  re- 
cently, "Station  Island"— a  translation  of 
the  medieval  Irish  work  "Sweeney  Astray" 
and  a  book  of  remarkable  essays  on  poetry 
and  his  "bogbound"  roots.  "Preoccupa- 
tions." He  has  won  countless  awards  and 
grants,  critical  acclaim,  a  tenured  position 
at  Harvard  that  ""provides  just  about 
enough  money,  a  base  for  the  whole  year" 
and.  occasionally,  the  dubius  pleasure  of  ap- 
pearing before  American  audiences  in  the 
role  of  "Irish  poet." 

"Oh.  there's  the  expectation  that  I'll  play 
the  Jovial,  voluble  Celt,"  Heaney  says. 
"Sometimes  I  get  the  sense  that  audiences 
at  my  readings  would  accept  anything  from 
me,  even  if  I  didn't  bother  to  prepare  or 
bring  along  my  poems.  In  fact  they  might 
prefer  it  If  I  weren't  prepared  and  just  told 
stories.  When  my  students  In  Cambridge  ask 
me  to  go  out.  It's  always  to  The  Plough  and 
the  Stars,  an  Irish  pub.  And  that's  all  fine. 
I'm  probably  more  secure  about  my  ethnic- 
ity than,  say,  an  Irish-American  might  be. 
But  for  me  the  idea  is  not  to  punt  the  cur- 
rent offered  you.  I  see  It  as  my  position  to 
subvert  it  all  by  being  a  strict  and  serious 
poet." 

He  Is  skeptical  of  the  "poetry  scene"  in 
America,  the  pervasive  professionalism  of 
poets  here,  the  horse-trading  and  logrolling. 
"There  Is  a  lot  of  poetry  here  that  seems 
unnecessary,"  he  says.  ""Unnecessary  to  the 
poet."  He  Is  grateful  to  Ireland  not  only  for 
the  life  and  resources  It  has  provided  for 
poems,  but  also  for  Its  kind  of  readership. 

"If  I  publish  a  poem  In  The  Irish  Times 
on  a  Saturday  moming  I  can  be  sure  that 
members  of  the  government  will  read  it."  he 
says.  '"Perhaps  not  with  a  sense  of  panting 
discovery,  but  they  read  it.  And  the  auction- 
eer may  not  read  it,  but  he'll  note  it.  In  Ire- 


land I'm  part  of  a  life  rather  than  a  literary 
salon." 

Heaney's  voice  and  accent  are  informed  by 
the  historical  ambiguity  of  Ulster,  its  Gaelic 
roots  and  the  centuries  of  British  occupa- 
tion. 

Or  as  he  writes  in  "Traditions": 
Our  gutteral  muse 
Was  bulled  long  ago 
by  the  alliterative  tradition  .  .  . 

"My  accent  really  hasn't  changed  much 
over  the  years."  he  says.  "It  may  have  soft- 
ened a  bit.  If  you  were  to  talk  to  my  broth- 
er-he works  on  building  sites— you  might 
find  he  talks  a  little  faster,  a  little  more 
from  the  back  of  the  throat.  But  It's  mainly 
the  same  sound,  the  same  voice  of  home  in 
the  north." 

In  September  1938  William  Butler  YeaU 
wrote  '"Under  Ben  Bulben."  a  valedictory 
poem  that  included  a  directive  for  future 
generations:  "Irish  poets,  learn  your  trade." 
A  year  later.  Seamus  Justin  Heaney.  the 
eldest  of  nine  children,  was  bom  at  the 
family  farm  of  Mossbawn  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Castledawson  and  Toome. 

"I  try  very  hard  not  to  take  that  line  from 
Yeats  as  a  direct  address."  Heaney  says 
through  laughter.  ""I  take  it  as  an  easy 
handle  for  book  reviewers."  Ireland  has  a 
number  of  fine  (K>ets  writing  today— Derek 
lAahon,  Seamus  Deane  and  Paul  Muldoon 
among  them— but  Heaney  has  received  the 
most  notice  and  Robert  Lowell's  thorny 
blessing— that  he  is  the  successor  to  Yeats. 

'"I  didn't  grow  up  in  a  literary  household, 
but  it  was  not  illiterate."  Heaney  says.  The 
most  prized  reading  materials  In  the  house 
when  he  was  a  child  were  World  War  II 
ration  books  (pink  for  clothes,  green  for  gro- 
ceries), the  Irish  Weekly  and  the  auction 
pages  of  the  Northern  Constitution.  The 
one  serious  reader  In  the  area  was  a  solitary, 
bachelor  farmer  named  Pat  McOuckin 
""about  whom  stories  were  told." 

After  a  few  years  of  enhancement  with 
cartoons— Keyhole  Kate.  Julius  Sneezer, 
Lord  Snooty  and  Hungry  Horace— Heaney 
says  he  had  his  first  "literary  frisson  "  read- 
ing an  illustrated  textbook  on  Celtic  my- 
thology. It  was  Yeats  who  had  Implored  Ire- 
land to  know  Its  own  history  and  mjrtholo- 
gy,  and  Heaney  followed  the  order  in  inno- 
cence. He  was  absorbed  in  the  "story  of 
Dagda.  a  dream  of  harp  music  and  light, 
confronting  and  defeating  Balor  of  the  Evil 
Eye  on  the  dark  fortress  of  Tory  Island." 

Heaney's  imagination  was  also  made 
shapely  by  the  tx>gs  surrounding  his  home, 
the  "wide  low  apron  of  swamp  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  River  Bann."  the  fields  of  pea- 
drills.  Sweet  William  and  elderflower.  The 
bog  became  both  fact  and  sjrmbol.  the  land- 
scape of  his  youth  and  a  sign  of  history  and 
memory— the  bottomless  mud  full  of  mythic 
skeletons,  bogey  men.  mosscheepers,  man- 
keepers. 

Heaney  also  learned  to  adore  the  hard, 
glottal  accents  of  Ireland,  the  wind-quick 
voices,  the  litany  of  place  names  In  sight  of 
that  childhood  home;  Lough  Beg.  SUeve 
Gallon.  Sandy  Loaning,  Bell's  HIU.  Brian's 
Field— each  name  "a  kind  of  love  made  to 
each  acre." 

His  ear  was  stunned  by  words  the  way  we 
Imagine  a  young  artist's  eye  Is  stunned  by 
color,  shape  and  size.  He  listened  to  his 
mother  recite  lists  of  affixes  and  Latin 
roots.  Or  It  may  be  that  the  fascination 
began.  Heaney  writes,  "with  the  exotic  list- 
ing on  the  wireless  dial:  Stuttgart.  Leipzig, 
Oslo,  Hilversum.  Maybe  it  was  stirred  by  the 
beautiful  sprung  rhythms  of  the  old  BBC 
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weather  forecast:  Dogger.  Rockall. 
Shetland.  Faroes.  Plnisterre:  or  with  the 
gorgeous  and  Inane  phraseology  of  the  cate- 
chism; or  with  the  litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  was  part  of  the  enforced  poetry 
of  our  household:  Tower  of  Oold.  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  Gate  of  Heaven.  Morning  Star. 
Health  of  the  Sick.  Refuge  of  Sinners.  Com- 
forter of  the  AffUcted." 

With  the  help  of  a  scholarship,  Heaney 
left  Mossbawn  in  IBSl  to  study  at  St.  Co- 
lumb's.  College  a  boarding  school  in  Lon- 
donderry, and  later  at  Queen's  College  in 
Belfast,  where  he  became  absorbed  in 
Gaelic  literature  and  poetry,  especially  the 
spectacular  rhythms  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins.  After  graduating  Queen's  with 
first-class  honors  In  1961.  Heaney  studied  at 
St.  Joseph's  College  of  Education  in  Belfast 
for  a  year. 

WhUe  teaching  high  school  in  Belfast. 
Heaney  began  writing  his  first  serious 
poems  and  learned  to  trust  his  past  and 
delve  Into  Mossbawn  and  the  resonant  bog. 
Heaney  wrote  Digging"  In  the  summer  of 
1M4  and  published  it  In  The  New  States- 
man. He  thinks  of  It  as  his  first  real  poem. 
It  is  an  assertive  ars  poetica.  a  clear  declara- 
tion of  purpose  and  dedication  to  an  exalted 
form  of  parochialism.  Here  are  the  final 
lines: 
The  cold  smell  of  potato  mould. 

the  squelch  and  slap 
Of  soggy  peat,  the  curt  cuts  of  an  edge 
Through  living  roots  awaken  In  my  head. 
But  I've  no  spade  to  follow  men  like  them. 
Between  my  finger  and  my  thumb 
The  squat  pen  rests. 
I'll  dig  with  that. 

In  1972.  Heaney  and  his  family  moved 
from  their  home  in  Belfast  to  a  cottage  in 
County  Wicklow: 

"I  was  leading  the  generic  life  of  my  gen- 
eration of  Irish  writers:  the  scholarship,  the 
study,  the  first  book,  the  marriage  and  the 
mortgage,  the  trip  over  to  the  United 
States.  I  left  Belfast  as  a  somiuunbulist, 
acting  out  of  some  inner  command.  I  didn't 
leave  because  of  the  troubles.'  It  had  to  do 
with  going  Into  silence  and  wilderness.  It 
was  the  first  real  move  I  had  made  that 
stepped  away  from  the  generic  life. " 

Because  he  had  rapidly  become  the  most 
celebrated  living  poet  in  a  country  that 
honors  Its  poets.  Heaney's  move  from  the 
British-occupied  north  to  the  Independent 
Republic  of  Ireland  was  a  move  fraught 
with  political  implication.  But  Heaney  in- 
sists It  was  a  decision  made  for  personal,  ar- 
tistic reasons: 

"By  leaving  the  north  I  didn't  feel  I  was 
betraying  anyone."  he  says,  "but  I  did  sense 
the  pressure.  The  people  you  leave  often 
feel  they've  been  deserted  somehow.  There 
were  even  editorials  in  The  Irish  Tlmea.  But 
I  suppose  the  submerged  politics  of  leaving 
was  that  I  did  not  want  to  be  just  an  tJlster 
poet.  I  wanted  to  be  an  Irish  poet. " 

Much  of  Heaney's  work  can  be  viewed  as 
an  extension  of  Yeats'  project,  the  desire  to 
explore  and  celebrate  the  history  of  a  place 
and  Its  particulars.  His  reading  of  P.V. 
Glob's  "The  Bog  People. '  coupled  with  his 
personal  experience  of  that  landscape, 
helped  produce  many  of  the  remarkable 
poems  of  the  19708.  including  "Bone 
Dreams."  "Bogland."  'The  Grauballe  Man  " 
and  "Kinship":  "earth  pantry,  bone- 
vault  .  .  .  /Ground  that  will  strlp/lu  dark 
side./nesting  ground,/outback  of  my  mind." 

But  to  be  an  Irish  poet  means  to  be,  at 
least  in  part,  an  explicitly  poUtical  poet. 
Heaney  says  he  Is  not  a  follower  of  any  of 
the  country's  myriad  political  parties  and 


factions.  In  a  new  poem.  "Chekhov  on  Sak- 
halin."  he  aligns  himself  with  a  political 
poetry  that  is  "not  tract,  not  theses."  but 
rather  a  personal  account  of  experience, 
something  more  like  song  than  slogan. 

"I  wrote  the  poem  during  the  hunger 
strikes  in  1981  when  the  IRA  was  making 
demands  for  political  status,"  he  says.  "I 
was  haunted  by  that  dirty  protest  and  did 
not  want  to  write  something  that  merely 
became  part  of  a  violent  propaganda  cam- 
paign. 

"Chekhov  was  exemplary  to  me,  the  way 
he  is  determined  to  be  cool,  to  record,  not 
preach."'  Heaney  says.  "When  he  was  30  he 
spent  the  summer  of  1890  Interviewing  and 
ministering  to  the  prisoners  on  the  island  of 
Sakhalin.  You  could  say  that  he  took  a  year 
off  for  politics,  although  it  was  much  more 
serious  than  the  modem  version  of  getting  a 
foundation  grant  or  of  Joan  Dtdion  spend- 
ing two  weeks  in  Ea  Salvador.  He  was  dis- 
traught about  the  conditions,  the  brutality 
there.  Before  he  left  for  Sakhalin,  his 
friends  gave  him  a  bottle  of  cognac.  He 
drank  it  when  he  got  there  and  the  luxury 
and  pleasure  of  drinking  brandy  on  a  prison 
Island  became  an  emblem  to  me,  an  emblem 
of  a  right  to  practice  lyric  art  In  the  face  of 
public  horror  and  indifference." 

Heaney  and  his  family  moved  from  the 
country  cottage  in  County  Wicklow  to 
Dublin  recently  "for  reasons  of  practicality, 
schools  for  the  children  and  the  rest."  For 
four  months  of  the  year.  Heaney  teaches 
two  poetry  workshops  and  a  course  on 
modem  poetry  at  Harvard.  The  rest  of  the 
time  "I  live  a  strange  combination  of  a 
family  and  literary  life"  in  Dublin. 

He  has  tried  to  navigate  a  steady  course 
between  the  instructions  offered  by  the 
ScyUa  and  Charybdis  of  modem  Irish  litera- 
ture and  the  distinctive  ways  of  life  and  lit- 
erature they  offer 

"Yeats  says  take  everything  into  yourself, 
make  for  yourself  the  heroic  role.  While 
Joyce  is  the  opposite,  you  get  on  with  your 
secret  vision,  withdrawing  from  the  world  to 
write  for  the  sake  of  writing." 

Heaney's  life  keeps  shifting,  between  the 
public  and  private,  the  Harvard  lectern  and 
the  secluded  countryside.  '"And  as  soon  as  I 
feel  myself  settling  into  some  extreme,  it 
might  be  time  to  shift  the  l>alance."" 

Poetry  is  the  constant,  the  way  of  under- 
standing history  and   Ireland.  The  poems 
Heaney  writes  are  the  way  he  defines  him- 
self. Or  as  he  says  in  an  elegy  dedicated  to 
his    friend    and    predecessor    at    Harvard. 
Robert  Lowell: 
The  way  we  are  living, 
timorous  or  bold, 
will  have  been  our  Uf e  .  .  . 
'"DoaczK"" 
(By  Seamus  Heaney) 
There.  In  the  comer,  staring  at  his  drink. 
The  cap  Juts  like  a  gantry"8  craabeam. 
Cowling    plated    forehead    and    sledgehead 

Jaw. 
Speech  is  clamped  in  the  lips'  vice. 
That  fist  would  drop  a  hammer  on  a  Catho- 

lic- 
Oh  yes.  that  kind  of  thing  could  start  again: 
The  only  Roman  collar  he  tolerates 
Smiles  all  around  his  sleek  pint  of  porter. 
Mosaic  imperatives  bang  home  like  rivlts; 
God  Is  a  foreman  with  certain  definite  views 
Who  orders  life  in  shifts  of  work  and  lei- 
sure. 
A  factory  horn  will  blare  Resurrection. 
He  sits,  strong  and  blunt  as  a  Celtic  cross. 
Clearly  used  to  silence  and  an  armchair. 
Tonight  the  wife  and  children  will  be  quiet 


At  slammed  door  and  smoker's  cough  in  the 
haU.a 


EVOENY  MATSKIN 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  outrageous  and  demeaning  treat- 
ment inflicted  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties upon  Evgeny  Matskln  and  his 
family  of  Leningrad,  whose  only  of- 
fense against  the  Soviet  State  is  their 
desire  to  leave  it. 

In  1979.  when  he  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Evgeny 
Matskin  was  a  Ph.D.  in  electrical  com- 
munications with  10  years  of  experi- 
ence in  computer  design.  He  was  fired 
immediately  from  his  professional  po- 
sition and  required  to  take  a  job  as  a 
stoker  in  a  trailer  room. 

Mr.  Matsltln  did  not  give  up. 

He  applied  again  in  1981  for  an  exit 
visa. 

This  time,  he  was  taken  from  the 
boiler  room  Job  and  nuide  the  assistant 
administrator  of  a  public  bathroom. 
His  income  dropped  from  250  rubles  a 
month  to  85. 

But  the  Matskin  family  persists— 
and  so  does  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  grant  them 
permission  to  emigrate. 

That  Soviet  attitude  is  something  I 
find  incomprehensible. 

Do  the  Soviet  authorities  fear  that 
as  a  computer  designer.  Mr.  Matskin 
may  know  state  secrets? 

Not  likely. 

Anything  that  was  happening  in  the 
computer  field  in  1979  is  ancient  histo- 
ry today. 

No.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  Soviet  policy  is  to  hold  hostage 
the  Matsltin  family  and  thousands  like 
them  to  be  used  coldly  and  callously  as 
t>argaining  chips  in  future  talks  with 
this  and  other  Western  coimtries. 

The  Soviet  position  is  an  outrage— a 
mockery  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  even  of  the  Soviet  Consti- 
tution itself. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  1983  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  raised  the  Mats- 
kin case  directly  with  Soviet  officials. 

I  have  asked  our  State  Department 
to  do  the  same. 

I  have  written  to  the  Matskin 's  to 
assure  them  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten. 

And  on  April  28.  1985.  I  telephoned 
the  Matskin's  in  order  to  let  them 
know  that  efforts  on  their  behalf  will 
continue  until  they  are  free  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  repeat  that  statement  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  these  efforts.* 


HONORING  THE  FLINT  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  C.S. 
MOTT  FOUNDATION  ON  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  conununity  education  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Free- 
man Elementary  School  gymnasium  In 
honor  of  William  Minardo.  Flint's  first 
community  school  director,  and  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  commimlty  education  in  Flint.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  commu- 
nity schools  In  Flint  where  this  con- 
cept originated  50  years  ago.  and  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  success  of 
this  program  in  my  home  community. 
The  C.S.  Mott  Foimdation  and  the 
Flint  Board  of  Education  together 
with  hundreds  of  dedicated  individuals 
have  shown  that  citizen  involvement 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  communities. 

What  Isegan  as  a  small  recreation 
program  In  1935  has  now  become  a 
strong,  positive  force  not  only  In  Flint 
but  In  many  other  communities  across 
the  country.  The  community  educa- 
tion programs  now  provide  needed  rec- 
reational, educational,  cultural,  social, 
and  medical  services  in  some  3.500 
school  districts  Ew;ross  the  country. 

Strengthening  community  involve- 
ment through  this  concept  has  helped 
to  Improve  the  classroom  performance 
of  our  younger  students  and  to  open 
up  classrooms  for  adult  education  pro- 
grams to  fight  Illiteracy  and  help 
people  gain  the  sklUs  they  need  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  our  increasingly  tech- 
nical workplace  and  society.  The  pro- 
gram has  also  helped  reach  alienated 
and  isolated  groups  in  our  society, 
such  as  delinquent  youth  and  seniors 
who  need  special  assistance.  One  of 
the  greatest  values  of  community 
schools  is  that  they  help  to  reestablish 
a  sense  of  community,  to  give  people  a 
sense  of  connection  and  of  shared  pur- 
pose. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  provide  Federal  support  for  the 
community  schools  program,  I  am 
pleased  to  find  this  concept  thriving 
across  the  country.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
local  school  districts  Including  the  fine 
school  board  in  Flint  and  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Mott  Foundation  which 
has  worked  so  hard  through  the  years 
to  spread  this  idea  to  other  communi- 
ties.* 


cially  those  4.108  New  Yorkers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  during  the 
war. 

The  commemoration  began  last 
night,  with  the  dedication  of  New 
York's  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
lower  Manhattan.  The  memorial,  a 
transluscent  glass-block  wall.  70  feet 
long  and  16  feet  high,  is  etched  with 
excerpts  from  83  letters  that  were 
written  by  or  to  the  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  strik- 
ing monument  was  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Fellows.  Peter  Wormser.  and 
Joseph  Ferrandino.  This  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  massive  fireworks 
display  over  the  East  River. 

The  celebration  continued  today 
with  one  of  New  York's  legendary 
ticker  tape  parades  from  Brooklyn  to 
the  Battery— a  parade  which  included 
more  than  13,000  Vietnam  veterans. 
Festivities  were  to  conclude  with  a  re- 
union for  veterans  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  U.S.S.  Intrepid. 

Mr.  President,  this  commemoration 
was  the  culmination  of  more  than  2% 
years  of  planning  sind  fundraising  by 
the  New  York  Vietnam  Veterans  Com- 
mission, which  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  In  November 
1982.  Composed  of  over  100  citizens  of 
New  York— half  of  whom  are  Vietnam 
era  veterans— the  commission  was  ably 
guided  by  cochairmen  H.  Scott  Hlgglns 
and  Donald  J.  Trump  and  Executive 
Director  James  M.  Hebron.  More  than 
raising  funds  for  a  memorial  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  the  commission  has 
raised  fimds  for  a  living  memorial— a 
job  program  to  help  alleviate  the  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of 
New  York's  Vietnam  veterans.  Money 
was  raised  from  New  Yorkers  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  Scott  Hlgglns  said: 

This  wUl  be  a  people's  memorial,  so  that 
the  men  who  fought,  and  their  families,  will 
know  that  at  last  the  healing  has  begim. 

The  New  York  salute  to  its  Vietnam 
veterans  should  emphasize  how  very 


people— whether  ours  is  a  nation 
which  respects  and  reveres  those  indi- 
viduals who  accept  society's  most  diffi- 
cult mandate,  and  fulfill  it  honorably. 
It  has  been  long  in  coming,  too  long 
certainly,  but  yesterday  and  today. 
New  York  is  welcoming  its  veterans 
home.  This  Senator  is  proud  again  to 
be  a  New  Yorker  this  week.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  everyone  everywhere  can 
join  New  York  In  saying  "Welcome 
Home."  • 


Important  it  is 
nam  veterans 
Nation  is  to  thi 
showed  and  the' 
For  too  long 
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NEW  YORK'S  SALUTE  TO 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  New  York  is  hosting  a 
welcome  home  party.  For  the  last  2 
days,  the  people  of  New  York  have 
been  paying  homage  to  all  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Empire  State  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  espe- 


xpress  to  all  Viet- 
ow  grateful  this 
the  courage  they 
rlfices  they  made, 
we  as  a  people  have 
forgotten,  or  neglected  to  say  aloud  to 
these  veterans  what  we  have  always 
known  In  our  hearts:  Those  who  have 
not  been  sent  Into  combat,  smd  who 
have  sought  to  serve  their  country  in 
other  ways,  are  eternally  in  the  debt 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  more 
fearsome  risk,  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
It  is  important  not  least  because  the 
respect  and  recognition  we  accord  to 
our  military  veterans  teaches  our  chil- 
dren what  are  honorable  callings  In 
life— and  we  would  always  hope  to 
have  the  most  perceptive  of  our  young 
people  choose  careers  in  uniform. 

America's  treatment  of  its  veterans 
also  tells  the  world  something  illumi- 
nating  about   the    character   of   our 


BALTIMORE:    'WHERE  THE  WHIZ 
KIDS  ARE" 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
front-page  stories  in  today's  editions 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  New  York 
Times  give  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
all  Marylanders  much  to  be  proud  of. 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  H.  Sherlock, 
executive  vice  president  of  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  of  Maryland,  "that's 
where  the  whiz  kids  are." 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  referring  in  one  of 
the  articles  to  three  young  Baltimor- 
eans  who  have  developed  a  process  for 
paclung  800  pages  of  information  onto 
a  single  card  about  the  size  of  a  credit 
card.  The  system  will  be  used  by  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Maryland  to 
manage  vital  information  about  the 
medical  histories  of  over  1.6  million 
Marylanders. 

The  young  scientists  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  "smart  card" 
even  smarter  are  Douglas  L.  Becker, 
19;  his  brother.  Eric  Becker.  23:  and 
Christopher  Hoehn-Seric,  also  23,  all 
of  Baltimore.  Also  contributing  were 
Steven  Taslitz,  26.  and  Dr.  Frederlk 
Hansen.  58.  Their  adaptation  of  laser 
optics  technology  will  enable  each  sub- 
scriber to  carry  on  a  card  his  or  her 
own  complete  medical  history,  includ- 
ing a  dlgitalized  photograph  of  the 
carrier,  copies  of  electrocardiograms  or 
X  rays,  a  complete  list  of  medications 
prescribed,  and  other  data.  According 
to  the  reports,  each  card  will  cost  only 
$1.25  to  $1.75  to  manufacture  and 
encode. 

The  two  articles  give  further  details 
about  this  new  development  in  infor- 
mation storage.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  articles  from  the  May  7  New  York 
Times,  '"Insurance  Cards  to  E>etail 
Medical  Histories,"  and  from  the  May 
7  Baltimore  Sim,  "Blue  Cross  will  put 
your  records  In  your  wallet."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  commending  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  these  three 
young  Marylanders.  Their  work  illus- 
trates the  astovmding  potential  of 
today's  Information  technology.  It  also 
underscores  the  challenges  that  face 
the  Congress  as  we  strive  to  keep  our 
laws  up-to-date  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ments in  this  field.  Almost  daily  we 
learn   of  new  breakthroughs   in  the 
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abUity  to  collect,  store,  and  use  elec- 
tronically encoded  Information.  As 
Baltimore's  "Whiz  Kids"  well  know, 
these  advances  arc  the  result  of  both 
ingenuity  and  hard  work.  We  will  need 
plenty  of  both  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
our  efforts  to  give  further  encourace- 
ment  to  technoloKical  progress,  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  legal  protection  for 
the  fruits  of  creative  and  inventive  ac- 
tivities, and  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
Americans  in  the  new  information  age. 

The  articles  follow: 

Blus  Ckoss  Will  Put  Yotnt  Rkomm  im 

Yotni  Wallct 

(By  Mary  Knudson) 

A  19-year-old  Baltimore  computer  Jock  got 
the  idea. 

And  within  8  months,  he  and  hla  23-year- 
old  brother  and  three  friends  had  sold 
Maryland's  lanest  health  Insurer  a  tech- 
nique for  storing  huge  amounts  of  medical 
history  and  insurance  data  on  members' 
wallet-size  Insurance  cards. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Maryland 
threw  its  support  behind  development  of 
the  technique,  and  as  a  result.  1.6  million 
Maryland  subscribers  wUl  be  carrying  the 
new  cards  within  the  next  two  years. 
Thomas  H.  Sherlock,  the  company's  presi- 
dent, announced  yesterday. 

Known  as  LlfeCard.  the  card  would  pro- 
vide emergency  room  doctors  Instant  access 
to  a  patient's  medical  history,  Including  al- 
lergies, operations  he  has  had.  drugs  he  Is 
taking,  pictures  of  X-rays  and  results  of  any 
other  tests.  In  an  emergency  outside  a  pa- 
tients hometown,  that  could  save  lives,  Mr. 
Sherlock  suggested. 

The  card  will  be  designed  with  a  wide 
laser  optic  memory  strip,  like  the  material 
on  video  discs  and  compact  audio  discs,  ca- 
pable of  storing  up  to  800  pages  of  data. 

After  a  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  subsidiary 
tests  the  card  and  information  retrieval 
system,  the  company  will  begin  issuing 
cards  in  November  to  plan  members  free  of 
charge.  Hospitals  will  need  to  spend  some 
16.600  for  computer  equipment  to  use  the 
cards. 

Hospitals  will  benefit  because  the  insur- 
ance card  will  carry  more  complete  identifi- 
cation of  the  member's  coverage  for  specific 
health  services  than  present  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  cards  have.  And  by  carrying  the 
memt)er's  photograph  and  signature,  the 
card  will  reduce  the  chances  of  its  unau- 
thorized use.  Mr.  Sherlock  said. 

"Medicaid  [the  state's  insurance  program 
for  the  poor]  Is  extremely  interested  in 
using  this  technology  iiecause  of  their 
higher  incidence  of  fraud. "  said  James 
Thornton,  president  of  the  new  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  subsidiary.  Health  Management 
Systems.  Inc.,  which  will  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation and  marketing  of  LifeCard. 

Maryland  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans 
soon  to  begin  offering  the  license  to  use  the 
LifeCard  technology  to  other  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans  throughout  the  United 
SUtes.  Mr.  Sherlock  said. 

The  five  who  invented  the  technique  were 
on  hand  yesterday  when  Blue  Cross  an- 
nounced the  development  at  the  Baltimore 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Douglas  Becker.  19.  was  a  senior  at 
Oilman  High  School  and  worked  part-time 
at  a  Baltimore  computer  store  when  he 
became  aware  that  the  technology  exists  to 
develop  this  type  of  card.  Christopher 
Hoehn-Sarlc.  23.  was  working  at  the  same 
store  and  became  an  instant  ally. 


Mr.  Becker  was  alao  a  volunteer  in  the  mi- 
crosurgery laboratory  of  the  hand  surgery 
center  at  Union  Memorial  Hospital,  where 
he  got  to  know  Dr.  Prederik  Hansen,  a  plas- 
tic surgeon.  As  the  Idea  began  to  Jell.  Mr. 
Becker  and  Mr.  Hoehn-Saric  talked  It  out 
with  Dr.  Hansen,  who  shot  down  some  early 
suggestions  as  unworkable  and  provided  the 
direction  for  what  medical  uae  could  be 
made  of  the  card. 

Dr.  Hansen  also  organized  an  advisory 
board  of  doctors,  hospital  administrators 
and  medical  records  technicians,  who  set  up 
guidelines  for  what  information  would 
appear  on  the  card  and  who  would  have 
access  to  it. 

The  card  U  designed  with  built-in  security 
access  codes  so  that  a  pharmacist  would 
have  access  only  to  dnig  information,  for  in- 
stance. Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  would  not 
have  access  to  its  members'  medical  infor- 
mation, nor  would  a  non-health  provider 
such  as  a  member's  employer,  Mr.  Hoehn- 
Sarlcsald. 

Early  on  in  the  card's  development.  Doug- 
las Becker  called  his  brother.  Eric  Becker. 
23,  who  was  worlting  in  Chicago  in  business 
finance  and  real  estate,  about  the  project. 
Eric  Becker  and  Steven  Taslltz.  26,  who  was 
working  with  him.  left  their  Jobs  to  Join  in 
the  medical  card  venture. 

The  young  inventors  have  traveled  to 
California  and  to  Japan  to  interest  compa- 
nies in  developing  the  technique  for  manu- 
facturing the  cards.  Doctors  and  hospitals 
who  want  to  be  able  to  use  the  card  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  required  computer  hardware 
and  software  from  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
The  five  Inventors  have  become  paid  con- 
sultants to  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  will 
l>e  minor  stocltholders  in  the  subsidiary 
company  that  markets  the  card. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  7.  19851 
iMStniAHcx  Carss  To  Dktail  Medical 

HiSTORIKS 

(By  Irvin  Molotskt) 

Washihctoh.  May  6.— Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Bdaryland  annouced  today  that 
subecritjers  would  receive  membership  cards 
that  can  contain  the  equivalent  of  800  pages 
of  information  on  their  medical  history.  Na- 
tionwide adoption,  the  insurer  said,  is  ex- 
pected in  a  few  years. 

The  card,  which  health-care  providers  like 
hospitals  would  use  in  determining  treat- 
ment, was  developed  by  a  group  whose  lead- 
ers were  a  19-year-old  youth  who  put  off  en- 
tering college  and  two  23-year8-olds  who 
dropped  out  of  college  in  their  senior  year 
to  work  on  the  card. 

"I  feel  like  a  chaperone  some  of  the  time." 
said  Thomas  H.  Sherlock,  executive  vice 
prsident  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Maryland  and  chairman  of  Health  Manage- 
ment Systems,  a  subsidiary  formed  by  the 
health  insurer  to  develop  the  card  with  the 
young  scientists. 

The  19-year-old,  Douglas  L.  Becker,  had 
the  idea  of  using  the  laser  optics  technology 
used  in  video  disks  and  compact  audio  disks. 

The  Information  can  include  a  dlgitailzed 
photograph  of  the  carrier,  a  facsimile  of  his 
or  her  signature,  the  extent  of  the  health 
insurance,  a  copy  of  an  electrocardiogram,  a 
chest  X-ray,  a  list  of  medicines  being  taken, 
the  names  of  physicians  who  have  provided 
treatment  and  other  elements. 

The  information,  retrived  by  way  of  per- 
sonal computers  and  laser  optics  technolo- 
gy, could  prove  life-saving  in  an  emergency. 
Blue  Cross  said,  or  it  could  allow  a  hosplUI 
to    avoid    unnecessary    procedures,    saving 


money  and  perhaps  avoiding  unnecessary 
risks. 

Mr.  Sherlock  said  the  card  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield's  1.6 
million  members  in  Maryland  at  no  cost  to 
them.  He  said  doctors,  hospitals  and  other 
health-care  providers  had  indicated  that 
they  would  update  Information  on  the  sub- 
scribers' cards  without  cost,  as  well. 

Pull  distribution  Is  expected  next  year 
after  further  testing  this  fall.  Mr.  Sherlock 
said,  with  availability  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  expected  in  1987. 

The  laser  technology  is  copyrighted  by 
Drexler  Industries,  he  said,  while  the  soft- 
ware to  run  the  medical  programs  is  owned 
by  Health  Management  Systems.  "That's 
where  the  whiz  kids  are, "  Mr.  Sherlock. 

CKXAPn  TRAX  PBOn  UMKS 

Development  of  the  card  was  announced 
at  the  health  insurer's  headquarters  in  sub- 
urban Bethesda  and  at  a  news  conference  in 
Baltimore,  the  hometown  of  the  developers 
of  the  card,  which  they  are  calling  the  Life- 
Card. 

The  principal  developers  were  Mr.  Becker, 
who  won  a  deferral  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  put  off  entering  the  col- 
lege's premedical  program;  his  brother.  Eric. 
23.  who  left  school  in  his  last  semester  as  a 
University  of  Chicago  economics  student, 
and  Christopher  Hoehn-Saric.  also  23.  who 
dropped  out  of  John  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  was  pursuing  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering.  Also  involved  were  Stephen 
Taslltz.  26.  and  Dr.  Prederik  Hansen.  58. 

Douglas  Becker  said  the  system  would  be 
less  costly  than  using  expensive  telephone 
connections  to  link  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  computer  with,  say,  a  hospital.  In- 
stead, a  person  would  carry  the  health-care 
record  directly  to  the  hospital. 

nicRXASKD  privacy  SKXn 

In  addition,  some  people  concerned  with 
privacy  in  the  computer  age  have  advocated 
such  a  personal  card  as  a  way  of  Increasing 
confidentiality.  Constitutional  protections 
on  privacy  extend  to  a  person  or  to  the 
home,  but  not  to  records  kept  by  a  third 
party  like  a  l>ank  or  insurance  company. 

A  card  encoded  with  medical  history  and 
carried  by  a  person  could  restrict  access  by 
others  to  such  information. 

The  information  could  not  be  retrieved 
without  a  laser  optical  scanner,  along  with 
an  I.B.M.  or  compatible  personal  computer 
and  the  software.  In  addition.  Blue  Cross 
said  access  codes  would  prevent  unauthor- 
ized use  even  by  people  with  the  equipment. 

The  card  costs  tl.25  to  $1.75  to  make  and 
encode.  Douglas  Becker  said.  He  said  a 
health-care  provider  would  need  to  spend 
less  than  $1,000  for  the  equipment  to  read 
and  encode  the  card. 

"I  had  i)een  following  the  technology,"  he 
said.  "I  was  reading  the  technical  Journals 
and  had  the  idea  of  applying  optica]  tech- 
nology to  medical  records." 

Mr.  Sherlock  said  Blue  Cross  had  spent  $1 
million  to  develop  the  technology  with  the 
young  Baltimoreans.* 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT: 
A  HELP  TO  OUR  NATION'S  14 
MILLION  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Grassley,  on  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  [EAJA],  I  have 


>ww.n    trvinir   ever   since   I    arrived   in  CFVom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26.  dlplomaU  and  buUd  up  their  morale.  Ours  is 

Sr  v..  T^*  .     f.    ^  ^-.,  f!^l,Hi^!r  1W51  »tiU  the  best  dlplomaUc  corps  in  the  world, 

Washington  to  find  a  way  for  Individ-  ^.^^„  j^^^.  Tno  To  Restore  ««1  »»  a  nation  we  neglect  this  wasting  asset 

uals    and    small    businesses    to    fight  Diplomats  ABa^iu>^TTa« to  restore  ^tourperlL. 

agalMt    unJusWled    Federal    Govern-  <By  jo«.ph  Vemer  Reed)      ,  

ment  •"^"o^^.f  °^«  °/  ''^^/f^^^^Si  How  relevant  are  career  diplomats,  the           PUBLIC'S  CONCERN  ABOUT 

justices  in  this  country  occur  through  ^^ertial  boys  in  strtped  panto,  in  a  profes-  TAi^rJwR  OP  MTOIA  OUTLETS 

regulators  out  in   the   field  who  can  ^j^n  where  the  vital  imer^  and  rules  of  TAKEOVER  OF  MEDIA  OUTLETS 

walk  Into  a  small  business  and  charge  puy  of  VS.  foreign  policy  are  often  Ul-de-  •  Mr.  ELAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 

the  company  with  a  fine  Just  because  fined,  even  murky?  As  a  non-career  diplo-  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 

they  violated  some  technicality  of  an  mat  now  serving  as  US.  ambassador  to  Mo-  attention  the  cover  story  in  the  May 

arbitrary    Federal    regulation.    I    per-  rocco  I  have  come  to  believe  they  are  vltaUy  13,  i985  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 

ceive  this  to  be  an  administrative  and  ^^^^rvim  abroad  I  have  found  many  SfPf?^   ^"""^    "'^°   ^^    ^°"^°! 

bureaucratic  denial  of  equal  Justice.  p&ralleU  with  my  previous  experience  as  an  TV?    As  my  coUeagues  may  recaU  that 

Senator  Oramley's  bUl  wUl  equalize  executive  in  a  bank  comparable  with  the  on  April  29  of  this  year,  six  members, 

the  Sfl«^c?b^^n  the  F^eS  Go^^  State  Department  in  size  and  world-wide  in-  Including    myself,    wrote    a    letter    to 

the  balance  between  the  l-eoerai  ijov  ^^^  ^et.  there  are  many  differences.  In  Chairman  Fowler  of  the  FCC  urging 

emment  s  corps  of  lawyers  and  reg\iia-  bj^nking  or  business,  management  by  objec-  him    to   take    a   careful   look   at   the 

tors    and    the    individuals    and    small  tlve  and  therefore  achievement  is  far  more  j-gcent  bid  by  Ted  Turner  to  purchase 

businesses  who  pay  the  taxes  to  fund  measurable:  motivation  more  clear-cut.  In  ^^gg   j  ^^^  pleased  to  read  the  afore- 

the  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  |°^^«7;™"''^3'^'^fb|J '^'^^^^  mentioned    article    which    document* 

legislation  will  send  a  warning  signal  ^^ly^tops^^h^e  the    pubUc's    concern    about    hostUe 

to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  that  arbi-  r^^^  Poreign  Service  has  been  maligned,  takeovers  of  media  outlets, 

trary  and  capricious  regulations  may  gyen  caUed  "guUess"  by  another  ambassa-  A  poll  conducted  for  UJS.  News  & 

not  continue  without  challenge  from  dor,  yet  it  U  often  a  more  dangerous  occupa-  World  Report  found  that  when  the 

private  citizens.  An  estimated  $100  bll-  tlon  than  serving  in  our  armed  forces.  Par  pubuj.  ^as  asked  to  choose  between 

lion  of  the  U.S.  annual  deficit  may  "o^f  '^''*f*fSI*l^'i"tf„'*v2[^'^^°P,Ii  having  the  network  stay  in  control  of 

come    directly    and    Indirectly    from  ^li^^^v^i^^  oWite^t^T^  ui^^p^  Present  owners  and  having  It  taken 

errors    In    Government    contracting.  ^^1^  assassinated  and  59  others  have  been  over  by  Ted  Turner,  only  15  percent 

EAJA  will  help  to  correct  these  mis-  the  victims  of  terrorist  attack.  One  needs  to  supported  the  Turner  takeover.  The 

fAktm  be  continually  alert  to  security  threato.  Pew  poll  also  shows  that  the  overwhelming 

TVi»  ir.niiai  Afvoss  tr\  TiiRtlre  Act  ex-  ^  the  medium-sized  embassy  I  head  have  majority  of  Americans  trust  the  news 

niSi    S?   1984    ^en    thTe    PrMldent  """^  ^  *=^«*  ^^^""^  murdered  in  "peace-  coverage   they   get-and  most  of  the 

plred    In    1984    when    the    President  ^j^^^^,.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^y  ^<i  y^^  there  is  oeoolewho  deUver  it 

vetoed  reauthorizing  legislation.  I  am  ^^^  p^bUc  support  for  our  professional  "^^   Prftsident    I  ask  that  the  cover 

confident  that  this  new  bill,  which  has  dlplomate.  „JJ?fio%mHt  mJ^^,    i^r^    iL,^  of 

the  support  of  the  White  House,  will  Nor  is  "daUy  life"  especiaUy  easy,  even  in  »f"cle  of  the  May  13.  1985^  ,'ff "1^ 

benef  ItTth  citizens  and  the  Govern-  a  welcoming  environment  like  Morocco^r  J^f- N|ws&  Worid  Report  be  inserted 

.          .  . ,1 ,^„  t^  „,,_  example,  secretaries,  usually  without  train-  in  the  Recori). 

ment,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  language,  are  isolated  here  To  supplement  the  article's  conclu- 

port  its  swift  enactment.*  j^  ^  foreign,  male-oriented  culture.  Else-  siODS  and  the  poll  data  cited  In  the  ar- 

^_^^^_^  where— in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  Beirut,  Leba-  ^j^jg   regarding  the  public's  concerns 

non,   or  Bogota,   Colombia,   for  example—  _hniit  hnstilp  tjikpovprs  of  the  media. 

PRAISE  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  day-toKlay   survival    U   uppermost.   At   all  f" Jf "LuSSKt  ^S^   inforSon 

SERVICE  poste,  code  clerks  and   others  work  long  the   foUo^^  ^irl^r.^i^r!^^ 

hours  in  windowless  vaulte  and  everyone  is  was  provided  by  Lawrence  Maloney. 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  career  on  active  caU  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  deputy  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World 

Foreign  Service,  of  which  I  am  proud  week.  Report.  I  ask  that  this  material  also  be 

to  have  been  a  member  prior  to  my  po-  Among  our  dlplomate,  decades  of  haphaz-  included  in  the  Record. 

Utlcal     career,     often     comes     under  ard  reform  and  contradictory  plans  have  un-  The  material  follows: 

!^:     .     n        J     __*, „„„,„,„,  „„,  dercut  morale  and  confidence  in  promotion  wnr,  wm  rnvnni  T\r> 

attack.  One  departing  noncareer  am-  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^jg^  g^^vlce  Act  re-  ^«°  ^"'^  Control  TV? 

bassador  recently  accused  the  Foreign  quired  the  restructuring  of  our  diplomatic  This  batUe  has  it  aU— power,  money.  poU- 
Servlce  of  being  "gutless."  Another  corps  so  as  to  reduce  a  then-existing  surplus  tics.  On  the  outcome  rides  the  future  of 
noncareer  ambassador  has  challenged  of  senior  officers.  But  it  has  also  resulted  in  Americas  m<wt  pervasive  medium  and  the 
that  characterization:  and  he  correctly  the  promotion  of  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  P™^^  "  "J^^^^o^f^^  ^^ow  Lets 
pointed  out  that  far  from  being  gut-  ^'JTde'J^^Z^^TS'tu^^rZ  ^rJ^'^'^^lSol^ ^T^ot^\\ 
less,  the  men  and  women  of  our  For-  y^^^  ^^^^y  ^j  ^^^^  officers  face  forced  re-  the  entire  television  industry, 
eign  Service  have  performed  herolcal-  tlrement  in  their  408  at  the  taxpayers  ex-  Since  mid-March,  the  world  of  ly  has  re- 
ly in  the  face  of  security  threats  and  pense.  The  result  of  this  gross  inequity  is  sembled  a  giant  auction  block,  with  bidders 
heavy  work  demands.  resignation  by  those  with  other  options  or  a  for  networks  and  sUtlon  groups  striding  for- 
neavy  wora  ucuuuiuo.               ,  ,^     „  ..take  what  vou  can  Bet"  attitude  by  many  ward  with  bold  offers  that  have  stunned- 

Thls  noncareer  admirer  of  the  For-  J^^gjy      """  *^  ***    attttuae  oy  many  ^^  sometimes  angered-what  used  to  be  a 

eign  Service  Is  Joseph  Vemer  Reed,  j^  ambassador,  I  have  found  in  our  Mo-  fairly  exclusive  club. 

who  serves  a*-  Ambassador  to  Morocco,  rocco  mission  loyalty  and  teamwork,  as  well  The  frantic  action  is  sending  prices  of  tel- 
He  stated  in  a  recent  op-ed  article  In  as  drive,  inventiveness  and  a  willingness  to  evlsion  stocks  zooming.  Seemingly  over- 
the  WaU  Street  Journal  that.  "The  go  the  extra  mUe.  The  professional  staff  In  night.  WaU  Street  has  discovered  that  own- 
nrofess^on^  sSf  in^ur  embLies  is  *^  embassies  is  clearly  on  a  par  with  the  ershlp  of  TV  stations  is  tantamount  to  run- 
professional  staff  in  our  eraoassies  is  ^  ^  industry,  but  unsung,  underpaid  and  nlng  a  money  machine  that  chums  out  prof- 
clearly  on  par  with  the  best  m  Indus-  uj,<iervalued  at  home.  The  individual  offi-  ite  in  good  times  and  bad.  Helping  to  fuel 
try.  but  unsung,  underpaid,  and  under-  f^„  ,^  !„  ghort,  far  better  than  the  system  the  frenzy  is  the  laissez-faire  stance  of  the 
valued  at  home."  they  serve.  Federal       Communications       Comnussion. 

T  ftirree  wholeheartedlv  with  this  as-  The  department  cries  out  for  long-term,  which,  under  Chairman  Mark  Fowler,  has 

I  agree  wnoieneMTCmy  wiin  inis  as  management  to  motivate  and  opened  the  door  to  a  video  revolution  on 

sessment,  and  I  ask  that  the  fuU  text  f^l^^o^^^pio^.  The  last  years  of  the  two  levels-the  rapid  turnover  of  local  sU- 

of  Ambassador  Reed  s  article  oe  print-  joth  century  will  not  be  easy.  We  face  a  new  tions  and  hostile  takeovers  of  powerful  net- 

ed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord.  generation  of  Soviet  leaders,  the  most  cru-  works,  including  Ted  Turner's  recent  bid  for 

The  article  foUows:  cial  disarmament  talks  in  history  and  wide-  CBS.                   ^      ^      .           w^,            .m 
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eluding  former  Treasury  Secretary  WillUm 
Simon,  are  being  lured  by  the  hope  of  huge 
payoffs.  Controversial  Australian  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch,  who  owns  a  E^uropean 
cable  network,  also  wants  to  get  Into  U.S. 
television.  Already  this  year,  six  transac- 
tions have  been  proposed  worth  nearly  13 
billion  dollars,  more  than  four  times  the 
value  of  all  deals  in  1984.  The  profits  are 
almost  unbelievable.  The  Gulf  Broadcast 
Group  Is  selling  a  Tampa  TV  sUtion  to  Taf  t 
Broadcasting  of  Cincinnati  for  197.5  million 
dollars.  Its  purchase  price  for  the  same  sta- 
tion just  six  years  ago:  17.6  million. 

Properties  change  hands  with  lightning 
speed,  now  that  the  PCC  no  longer  requires 
new  owners  to  hold  stations  for  at  least 
three  years.  Stations  in  Dallas  and  Houston 
will  soon  have  their  third  owner  In  less  than 
a  year.  The  rule  change  "encourages  people 
to  trade  in  broadcast  licenses  as  if  they  were 
poric  bellies  or  bushels  of  wheat."  says 
Andrew  Schwartzman  of  the  Media  Access 
Project,  a  public-interest  group. 

Notes  Grant  Tinker,  chairman  of  NBC 
"To  the  extent  television  gets  into  the 
hands  of  people  just  in  it  for  an  investment, 
that  does  not  augw  well." 

When  all  the  wheeling  and  dealing  is 
sorted  out.  who  will  control  television  and 
the  type  of  news  and  entertainment  that 
comes  Into  American  homes? 

"Oldest  maxim."  One  scenario  has  those 
with  a  conservative  political  bent,  such  as 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  (R-NC)  and  the  Fair- 
ness in  Media  group,  gaining  control  of  CBS 
and  riding  herd  on  Dan  Rather  and  his  col- 
leagues. Its  a  prospect  that  alarms  many 
media  watchers.  "They  would  violate  the 
oldest  maxim  in  the  business:  You  don't  re- 
write a  hit."  says  Les  Brown,  editor  of  Chan- 
nels of  Communications  magazine. 

The  public  agrees.  A  poll  for  US.  News  & 
World  Report  (page  67)  probing  attitudes 
on  TV  finds  Americans  overwhelmingly 
pefer  that  CBS  sUy  in  the  hands  of  iU  cur- 
rent management. 

Another  scenario  holds  out  the  real  possi- 
bility of  a  fourth  network  to  rival  the 
present  Big  Three.  "If  you  have  a  company 
that  has  a  whole  lot  of  stations  and  can 
afford  to  put  up  money  for  programing  that 
could  open  up  a  new  marketplace."  notes 
Stephen  J.  Cannell.  producer  of  such  popu- 
lar shows  as  "The  A-Team"  and  "Hardcastle 
and  McCormick.  •  Adds  Dick  Block,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Metromedia  Televi- 
sion: "There  wiU  be  more  networks,  more 
music,  even  prime-time  news." 

Just  who  Is  right,  no  one  can  say.  not 
when  television  is  still  trying  to  digest  a 
plateful  of  new  acquisitions.  Yet  few  doubt 
that  the  Industry— and  TV  viewers— are  In 
for  some  interesting  times  as  televison 
works  through  Its  midlife  crisis. 

TUKJint  vs.  CBS 

What  makes  the  current  climate  particu- 
larly unusual  is  the  eruption  of  hostile-take- 
over deals.  The  greatest  controversy  is  being 
generated  by  Turner's  offer  for  CBS.  Inc.. 
owner  of  the  nation's  most  watched  net- 
work. 

Turner's  bid  for  67  percent  of  CBS  stock 
has  been  roundly  criticized  by  most  finan- 
cial analysts,  who  value  the  offer  at  between 
$120  and  $150  a  share,  or  about  3  bUUon  dol- 
lars. That  is  well  below  what  CBS  holdings 
would  bring  if  the  company  sold  off  its  TV. 
radio,  record  and  publishing  properties 
piece  by  piece. 

Media  analyst  R.  Joesph  Puchs  of  the 
Kidder  Peabody  brokerage  firm  says  that 
Turner's  no-money-down  proposal,  which 
reUes  heavily  on  high-yield,  high-risk  'Junk 
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bonds."  is  "the  ultimate  in  financial  mir- 
rors." Others  argue  that  the  only  way  the 
offer  would  work  is  If  Turner  liquidated 
most  of  the  company.  He  plans  to  do  pre- 
cisely that,  keeping  the  network  and  most 
of  its  lucrative  television  stations. 

CBS  directors  have  rebuffed  Turner,  who 
Is  supported  by  Helms  and  Fairness  in 
Media,  and  have  filed  suit  against  him  for 
allegedly  violating  insider-trading  and  secu- 
rities-registration laws.  They  also  will  urge 
the  FCC  to  block  him. 

The  conflict  goes  beyond  pure  dollars  and 
cents.  While  CBS  Chairman  Thomas 
Wyman  has  said  that  the  AtlanU  entrepre- 
neur "doesn't  have  the  conscience"  to  run  a 
network.  Turner  has  called  the  networks 
"the  greatest  enemies  America  has  ever 
had."  CBS  founder  William  Paley  said  that 
to  change  the  management  or  structure  of 
the  company  through  a  hostile  takeover 
"would  be  a  tragedy." 

One  observer  of  the  fray.  Ben  Bagdlkian. 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  says  a  Turner  take- 
over 'would  be  disastrous  journalistically.  If 
one  believes  what  Turner  and  his  friends 
have  said  in  the  past,  they  see  It  as  their  re- 
ligious and  political  responsibility  to  change 
news  in  the  direction  of  their  politics."  Yet 
journalists  formerly  at  Turner's  Cable  News 
Network  say  that  he  generaUy  followed  a 
handsoff  policy  on  program  content. 

CBS  staff  members  have  been  keeping  a 
low  profile  during  the  battle,  but  any  fears 
are  tempered  by  the  belief  that  a  Turner 
victory  seems  unlikely.  But  anyone  who  has 
ever  dealt  with  Turner  has  learned  that  he 
is  tenacious  and  takes  pleasure  in  thumbing 
his  nose  at  the  broadcast  establishment, 
which  scoffed  when  he  started  CNN. 

If  it  looks  as  if  he  has  a  chance  of  win- 
ning, CBS  could  be  forced,  among  other  op- 
tions, to  find  a  friendly  suitor,  repurchase 
much  of  its  stock  above  the  market  price  or 
buy  a  large  stake  in  another  company,  a 
move  that  would  complicate  Turner's  acqui- 
sition. Although  denied  by  company  offi- 
cials, rumors  are  now  circulating  that  Gen- 
eral Electric  might  buy  the  network  or  that 
CBS  and  Time,  Inc..  might  each  buy  a  large 
block  of  one  another's  stock  to  give  both  le- 
verage against  unfriendly  bidders. 

RAIDERS,  WHITI  KNI0RT8 

CBS  is  not  alone  in  fending  off  a  hostile 
attack.  The  New  York  Investment  firm  of 
Conlston  Partners  wants  to  buy  Storer  Com- 
munications, contending  that  the  firm's  1.2 
bUllon  dollars  In  assets— seven  TV  stations 
and  cable  systems  In  18  states— are  worth 
far  more  if  split  up  and  sold. 

Such  bust-up  strategies  could  have  dan- 
gerous effects.  Says  media  analyst  Ed  Ator- 
Ino  of  the  Smith  Barney  brokerage  firm: 
"What  investors  seem  to  be  saying  In  their 
infinite  quest  for  maximum  value  is  that  all 
that  counU  is  the  buck  and.  If  they  destroy 
the  business  in  the  process,  too  bad." 

To  protect  Itself.  Storer.  preparing  for  a 
key  stockholders  meeting  on  May  7,  has 
Joined  hands  with  Kohlberg  Kravls  Roberts 
St  Company,  a  New  York  firm  specializing 
In  "leveraged  buyouts."  Under  the  concept, 
a  publicly  held  company  borrows  the  funds 
to  purchase  Its  own  stock,  then  takes  the 
firm  private.  The  cash  flow  from  TV  sU- 
tions— a  rough  measure  of  profitability— la 
normally  so  great  that  companies  can  count 
on  it  to  pay  off  what  they  have  borrowed. 
Cox  Enterprises,  a  nonpublic  newspaper- 
publishing  company,  is  using  a  similar 
method  in  attempting  to  take  Cox  Commu- 
nications of  Atlanta  private. 


But  such  buyouts  are  not  always  the  final 
answer.  Metromedia,  which  owns  seven  tele- 
vision stations  in  major  markets  such  as 
New  York.  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  went 
private  In  a  1.6-billlon-dollar  transaction  last 
year  but  now  Is  considering  selling  stations 
to  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  owned  In  part  by 
publisher  Murdoch. 

"If  this  deal  comes  to  pass."  says  media 
analyst  John  Reldy,  "you  could  have  an  in- 
teresting new  television  force. " 

In  another  deal,  a  financial  brawl  broke 
out  after  Multimedia,  which  owns  five  TV 
sUtlons  and  13  dally  newspapers  and  which 
syndicates  "The  PhU  Donahue  Show."  pro- 
posed an  825-mllllon-dollar  buyout.  In  short 
order,  William  Simon.  Lorimar  Productions 
and  Washington  Redskins  owner  Jack  Kent 
Cooke  offered  bids  that  were  turned  down. 
Multimedia's  controlling  families  now  pro- 
pose an  890-mlllion-dollar  package  to  retain 
control. 

In  this  unstable  environment,  the  March 
announcement  of  a  3.5-billlon-dollar  acquisi- 
tion of  ABC  by  Capital  Cities  Communica- 
tions seems  positively  tame.  The  friendly 
takeover,  which  will  take  months  to  con- 
summate, marks  the  first  sale  of  a  network. 

The  transaction  will  link  troubled  ABC. 
which  has  sunk  to  third  place  in  viewer  rat- 
ings, with  a  company  many  analysts  consid- 
er the  best  managed  In  broadcasting.  Some 
at  ABC  are  putting  together  resumes  In  fear 
that  the  tough-minded  and  highly  profita- 
ble Capital  Cities  will  trim  jobs,  but  others 
are  upbeat  about  the  prospect  of  working 
for  a  company  that  is  said  to  have  a  keen  in- 
terest In  news  and  public  affairs.  Says 
broadcasting  consultant  John  Bowen:  "They 
don't  spare  money  for  Investigative  report- 
ing." 

In  a  deal  that  Roone  Arledge,  president  of 
ABC  News,  describes  as  akin  to  "the  canary 
eating  the  cat."  Capital  Cities,  which  also 
publishes  10  dally  papers.  Is  buying  a  com- 
pany with  almost  four  times  Its  revenue.  To 
do  that,  it  must  borrow  2.2  billion  dollars 
but  is  expected  to  have  no  trouble  paying 
off  the  debt.  The  company  is  likely  to  reap 
at  least  1  billion  dollars  from  media  proper- 
*.les  that  have  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  PCC  re- 
quirements, including  a  prohibition  on  any 
company's  owning  sUtlons  that  reach  more 
than  26  percent  of  the  national  television 
audience. 

Among  the  three  networks,  only  NBC 
seems  Immune  to  the  takeover  mania.  RCA. 
Its  powerful  parent,  has  no  intention  of  sell- 
ing the  network  and  has  made  bylaw 
changes  to  thwart  unfriendly  bidders. 

MILKINO  TRI  CASH  COWS 

Behind  all  these  transactions  is  a  sea 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  Wall  Street, 
which  once  evaluated  the  stocks  of  televi- 
sion companies  purely  on  the  basis  of  a 
firm's  profitability.  In  the  past  year,  the  fi- 
nancial community  began  to  consider  the 
eye-popping  prices  that  broadcast  properties 
bring  when  they  are  sold  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustry's reputation  for  generating  an  un- 
commonly high  level  of  cash  flow.  Investors 
also  realized  that  broadcasters  turn  a  profit 
that  is  not  only  substantial  and  predictable 
but  also  keeps  well  ahead  of  Inflation. 

The  growth  In  Income  of  the  companies 
that  make  up  Standard  &  Poor's  TV-broad- 
casting stock  group  rose  132  percent  be- 
tween 1976  and  1984,  compared  with  68  per- 
cent for  all  industrial  companies  the  SttP 
400-Stock  Index. 

The  values  in  broadcasting  not  only  lured 
Investors  but  also  speculators,  who  saw  that 
stocks  were  undervalued  and  began  to  smell 


takeover  potential.  Since  the  end  of  1984, 
the  SAP  TV  group  jumped  a  phenomenal 
61.6  percent,  compared  with  the  6.6  percent 
rise  in  the  S&P  500  Stock  Index. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  smoothing  the  way  for  more 
Investor  action.  Under  Chairman  Fowler,  a 
strong  believer  in  the  free  market,  the  FCC 
has  expanded  the  number  of  TV  stations 
one  company  can  own  from  seven  to  12.  The 
change  has  stimulated  the  market  for  prop- 
erties as  companies  whose  growth  was  sty- 
mied under  the  old  limit  seek  to  expand. 
Taft  Broadcasting  In  buying  a  total  of  five 
stations  from  the  Gulf  Broadcast  Group, 
has  In  one  swoop  made  a  deal  that  will  bring 
it  up  to  12  stations,  and  others  are  expected 
to  follow  suit.  Such  firms  as  Gannett,  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  and  Media  General 
reportedly  are  all  in  the  market. 

The  FCC's  moves  are  igniting  controversy, 
even  on  the  commission  itself.  When  a  ma- 
jority headed  by  Fowler  said  It  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  hostile  takeovers.  Com- 
missioner James  Quello  vigorously  dissent- 
ed. Said  Quello:  "I'm  afraid  the  PCC  Is  pro- 
moting bust-up  liquidations  promoted  by 
professional  raiders  and  causing  potential 
anarchy  throughout  the  communications  In- 
dustry." 

With  only  a  limited  number  of  properties 
for  sale,  prices  are  ratcheting  up.  Stations 
that  once  sold  for  10  times  cash  flow  are 
now  going  for  as  much  as  40  times  that. 
Says  Washington.  D.C.,  media  broker  Ron 
Nlnowski:  "You  can  run  a  station  Into  the 
ground  and  still  sell  It  for  more  than  what 
you  paid." 

Investor  Warren  Buffett,  who  has  made  a 
fortune  buying  media  stocks  and  has  a  518- 
mllllon-dollar  stake  In  the  merged  ABC-Cap- 
ital Cities  company,  likens  the  bidding  for  a 
limited  number  of  stations  to  the  market  for 
rare  art.  "If  you  collect  Rembrandts  and 
there  aren't  any  more,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?"  he  asks. 

mW  CAST  OP  CHARACTERS 

Deregulation  Is  helping  to  attract  new 
people  into  the  business.  In  addition  to  bid- 
ding for  Multimedia,  William  Simon  has 
purchased  Forward  Communications,  which 
has  six  stations  in  the  Midwest  and  South. 
Financier  Ivan  Boesky,  whose  usual  stock  In 
trade  is  making  a  quick  profit  on  potential 
takeovers,  has  acquired  a  substantial  inter- 
est In  a  station  In  Minneapolis.  Boesky.  who 
for  a  time  last  month  was  the  single  largest 
stockholder  In  CBS.  already  has  a  stake  In 
stations  In  Oklahoma  City  and  Schenectady. 

Kohlberg  Kravls  Rol>erts.  the  leveraged- 
buyout  specialist,  has  stations  in  several 
cities.  Including  Los  Angeles  and  Miami.  It 
also  owned  WZZM  In  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
which  it  sold  on  April  29  for  62  million  dol- 
lars, almost  double  what  the  city's  other 
network  affiliate  brought  when  It  changed 
hands  In  1983. 

Increasingly,  limited  partnerships,  with 
Investments  of  as  little  as  $50,000,  are  being 
established  to  purchase  stations.  There  is 
some  tax-shelter  advantage,  but  the  pri- 
mary attraction  Is  the  money-to-be-made 
when  the  station  Is  turned  over  to  those 
anxious  to  get  Into  broadcasting.  This  trend 
worries  Industry  veterans  who  fear  the 
entry  of  business  people  less  likely  to  take 
seriously  the  notion  that  ownership  of  a  li- 
cense is  a  public  trust.  "We're  drifting  away 
from  the  kinds  of  people  who  have  run 
broadcasting  enterprises  and  understand 
the  sp>eclal  relationships  between  TV  sta- 
tions and  the  communities  they  serve,"  says 
Peter  Kizer.  executive  vice  president  of  the 


broadcast  division  of  the  Evening  News  As- 
sociation In  Detroit. 

Analysts  draw  an  analogy  with  the  book 
industry,  which  was  invaded  by  conglomer- 
ates two  decades  ago.  tipping  the  balance 
heavily  toward  the  economic  side  and  away 
from  the  literary.  Some  experts  worry  about 
cutbacks  in  news  and  public-affairs  shows 
by  fast-buck  artists  anxious  to  turn  a  speedy 
profit.  Others  are  concerned  about  fledgling 
entrepreneurs'  getting  Into  the  business 
with  debts  that  are  so  high  that  they  must 
skimp  on  quality  to  pay  off  their  bills.  Les 
Brown  of  Channels  of  Communications  says 
that  government  regulators  are  no  longer 
standing  in  the  way  of  "the  rape  of  the  air- 
waves." 

"That's  all  baloney,"  counters  John 
Massey,  president  of  Gulf  Broadcast  Com- 
pany, who  contends  that  broadcast  people 
are  critical  of  new  entrants  because  ""they 
have  been  sitting  on  a  gold  mine  and  want 
to  keep  others  out."  Others  insist  that  sta- 
tion owners  dare  not  skimp  on  news  and 
public  affairs,  which  can  be  big  moneymak- 
ers for  those  who  attract  the  largest 
number  of  viewers. 

All  of  this  controversy  has  generated  little 
reaction  on  Capitol  Hill.  "I  do  not  think 
Congress  should  be  In  the  act  of  deciding 
who  should  own  a  TV  station.'  says  Repre- 
sentative Tim  Wlrth  (D-Colo.).  chairman  of 
the  House  Telecommunications  Subcommit- 
tee. Wirth  may  hold  hearings  that  focus  on 
hostile  takeovers,  although  little  is  expected 
to  result  because  Turner's  CNN  Is  generaUy 
well  regarded  by  Congress,  while  CBS  and 
the  other  networks  are  viewed  by  some  as 
arrogant  and  biased.  The  only  thing  that 
might  energize  Congress  is  a  serious  move 
by  Senator  Helms  and  his  supporters  for 
CBS,  which  most  experts  say  is  Implausible. 

MORE  CHOICES  FOR  TV  VIEWERS? 

Changes  now  afoot  inevitably  point  to 
even  tighter  control  of  television  by  ever 
more  powerful  firms.  WhUe  some  media  ex- 
perts deplore  that  trend,  others  predict  that 
the  result  will  be  a  wider  selection  of  pro- 
grams for  TV  watchers. 

"There  will  be  less  reliance  on  the  three 
major  networks  and  more  creativity,"  pre- 
dicts Don  Curran,  a  San  Francisco  broad- 
casting consultant.  Metromedia,  which  can 
reach  more  than  24  percent  of  the  nation 
with  Its  stations.  Is  moving  ahead  with  plans 
for  a  national  evening  newscast  In  prime 
time  as  well  as  dally  medical  and  travel 
shows,  though  sale  of  Its  stations  could 
change  that.  In  combination  with  Taft, 
Storer,  Hearst  and  Gannett.  Metromedia  is 
producing  a  half -hour  situation  comedy. 

The  new  breed  of  local-station  owners 
may  also  be  less  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  networks.  Already,  such  network  sugges- 
tions as  hour-long  evening  news  shows  con- 
sistently are  snubbled  by  affiliates  In  favor 
of  quiz  programs  popular  with  local  viewers 
and  profitable  for  the  stations. 

Still,  no  one  Is  saying  that  the  networks 
are  ready  to  retreat,  although  their  share  of 
the  prime-time  audience  has  fallen  from  91 
percent  In  1977  to  74  percent  last  year  In 
the  wake  of  expansion  by  Independent  sta- 
tions and  cable  TV. 

But  with  a  new  owner  at  ABC  and  a 
change  possible  at  CBS.  there  may  be  some 
shifts  at  the  top  of  the  programming  moun- 
tain. Because  of  Capital  Cities'  reputation 
for  stressing  the  bottom  line,  the  joke  now 
Is  that  Joan  Collins  will  be  wearing  hand- 
me-downs  on  "Dynasty." 

Special  shows.  A  glimpse  of  what  may  lie 
In  store  can  be  discerned  In  Capital  Cities' 
relationship    with    Paulist    Productions,    a 


Catholic  nonprofit  company  that  since  1977 
has  supplied  the  broadnster  with  a  series  of 
teenage  dramas  that  treat  such  issues  as 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

The  Rev.  Elwood  Kieser.  president  of  the 
Paulist  firm,  says  that  top  executives  of 
Capital  Cities  '"feel  a  keen  obligation  to  the 
viewing  public."  Although  he  is  not  sure 
that  the  company  will  continue  to  buy  his 
products  once  it  officially  acquires  ABC, 
Kieser  sa3rs  that  the  Paulist  group  will  be 
trying  to  sell  such  offerings  as  movies  about 
Dorothy  Day,  founder  of  the  Catholic 
worker  movement,  and  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  El  Salvador,  killed  in  1980.  alleg- 
edly by  rightist  death  squads. 

As  for  what  Ted  Turner  might  do  at  the 
network  he  claims  has  been  "taken  over  by 
the  sleaze  artists."  longtime  observers  say 
that  he  just  might  transform  some  of  his 
rhetoric  into  reality  and  put  on  the  air  more 
profamily  shows  In  the  style  of  "The  Wal- 
tons."  a  Turner  favorite.  Two  situation  com- 
edies that  appear  on  WTBS.  his  Atlanta- 
based  superstation,  are  considered  "very 
clean"  by  TV  standards. 

Whatever  the  personal  philosophies  of 
television's  changing  lineup  of  owners, 
media  analysts  agree  that,  in  the  end.  eco- 
nomics wUl  dictate  what  people  see.  "The 
consumer  will  not  aUow  owners  to  get  too 
far  out  of  line,"  says  Fuchs  of  Kidder  Pea- 
body.  ""The  Nielsen  meter  will  tell  them. 
Walt  a  minute,  nobody's  watching."  ""—(By 
Alvin  P.  Sanoff  with  Clemens  P.  Work. 
Manuel  Schlffres.  Kenneth  T.  Walsh.  Linda 
K.  Lanier,  Ronald  A.  Taylor.  Robert  J. 
Morse  of  the  Economic  Unit  and  the  maga- 
zine's domestic  bureaus). 

WHAT  THEY  MAKE-REVENUES  AND  PROFITS  OF  MAJOR 

BROADCASTING  COMPANIES  IN  1984 
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Wheh  Local  STA"noNS  Change  Hamos 
Talk  of  network  takeovers  grabs  the  head- 
lines, but  what  makes  the  average  viewer 
applaud  or  jeer  Is  the  impact  of  musical 

chairs  at  the  local  level.  

When  Capital  Cities  bought  WFTS  In 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg  last  Augiist.  it  took 
preachers,  who  accounted  for  about  10  per- 
cent of  programing,  off  the  screen  and  put 
on  30  New  York  Yankee  games.  Another  ad- 
dition: Elvira,  mistress  of  the  macabre 
movie.  Now.  it's  the  fastest-growing  station 
in  Its  market. 

In  Madison.  Wis..  Tak  Communications  of 
Maryland  bought  sUtion  WKOW  in  March 
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and  promptly  scrapped  Saturday-nisht 
wrestling  for  movies  and  substituted  docu- 
mentaries for  Sunday  religious  programs. 

Lin  Broadcasting's  purchase  of  WOTV  In 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  in  1983  led  to  the 
firing  of  several  veteran  news  people.  To 
blunt  the  uproar  that  followed,  manage- 
ment expanded  the  news  staff  and  added  an 
early-momlng  newscast  and  more  public-af- 
fairs shows. 

PIIOCRAM  SHIFTS 

When  George  Lilly  purchased  the  four- 
station  Montana  Television  Network  last 
year,  he  shifted  the  site  of  its  nightly  state- 
wide report  from  Great  Falls  to  BtUlngs. 
generating  some  ill  will  in  Great  Falls. 
Evening  newscasts,  which  used  to  start  with 
the  statewide  segment,  now  begin  with  local 
reports. 

After  the  Dallas-based  A.  H.  Belo  Corpo- 
ration purchased  KHOU-TV  in  Houston 
last  year,  it  Imported  anchors  from  DaUas 
and  New  York  and  designed  a  new  set.  The 
aim:  To  bolster  ratings  of  a  station  that  had 
fallen  to  last  place  in  local  news  after  lead- 
ing the  pack  In  the  '60s  when  It  spawned 
stars  such  as  Dan  Rather.  So  far.  however, 
the  audience  is  not  watching  in  greater 
numbers.  Says  Prof.  William  Hawes  of  the 
University  of  Houston  School  of  Communi- 
cations: "Mostly,  there  has  been  a  change  in 
personalities,  and  that  won't  do  it." 

.  Is  A  Video  Revoldtior  BREWiito?  How 
Hollywood  Skis  TVs  PnruiiE 

Will  the  shake-up  In  TV  ownership 
change  what's  on  the  air?  Prom  the  people 
who  create  the  shows- 
Larry  Gelbart,  creator  of  "M'A'S'H": 
"Somebody  once  said:  'An  organization  is 
the  death  of  fun.'  I  think  a  giant  organiza- 
tion can  be  deadening  to  entertainment.  I'm 
Just  afraid  that  big  business  will  try  to 
appeal  to  more  and  more  people  as  consum- 
ers, and  the  sure  way  to  do  that  is  to  put  out 
the  least  offensive  product  or  do  the  least 
amount  of  risk  taking.  I'm  afraid  of  less 
color  in  our  shows,  if  that's  possible." 

Stephen  J.  Cannell.  president.  Stephen  J. 
Cannell  Productions  ("The  ATeam."  "Rip- 
tide"): "My  hope  Is  that  the  new  owners 
aren't  goiiig  to  come  in  with  a  broom  and 
change  everything.  Given  the  horrendous 
production  schedules— 23  to  25  hours  of  a 
show  in  eight  months— the  quality  is  re- 
markably good.  TV  tends  to  be  attacked  by 
intellectual,  college-educated  people.  They 
say  we're  not  doing  enough  Faulkner,  but 
networks  have  the  responsibility  to  program 
for  a  huge  population." 

Glenn  Padnick.  president.  Embassy  TV 
("The  Jeffersons,"  "The  Pacts  of  Life  "):  "If 
I  were  a  CBS  stockholder  and  I  thought  Ted 
Turner  was  going  to  impose  his  personal, 
creative  Judgments  on  the  television  net- 
work along  the  lines  of  his  speeches,  then  I 
would  be  very  scared  about  him  taking  over 
that  network.  It  would  not  be  artistically  or 
commercially  a  very  successful  enterprise." 

Dick  Clark,  president,  Dick  Clark  Produc- 
tions ("TV's  Bloopers  &  Practical  Jokes, " 
"American  Bandstand"):  "There'll  be  more 
alternatives  to  network  programs,  but  net- 
works aren't  going  away.  They  are  still 
going  to  reach  the  masses  and  continue  to 
be  the  beat  buy  there  is.  Money  is  the  driv- 
ing force.  When  somebody  makes  a  lot  of 
money  making  Westerns,  you'll  find  a  lot  of 
Westerns." 

Mel  Blumenthal.  executive  vice  president, 
MTM  Productions  ("Hill  Street  Blues," 
"Newhart"):  "Hypothetically.  if  you  have 
one  network  that  had  a  philosophical  view- 
point baaed  upon  an  individual's  outlook  of 


the  world,  and  he  programed  his  network 
along  those  lines,  I'd  guess  a  lot  of  people 
would  watch.  But  I  would  side  with  a  diverse 
pUte." 

Lee  Rich,  president,  Lorlmar  Productions 
("Dallas,"  "Knots  Landing."  "Falcon 
Crest"):  "If  you  have  personal  tastes  In  run- 
ning a  network,  you  have  problems.  You  can 
come  Into  the  Job  with  prejudices,  but  you'd 
better  get  rid  of  them  in  a  hurry.  Turner 
doesn't  like  'Dallas,'  but  he  loves  'The  Wal- 
tons.'  If  he's  going  to  be  a  responsible  broad- 
caster and  a  businessman  responsible  to 
stockholders,  to  cancel  'Dallas,'  the  No.  1 
show  on  the  air,  would  be  inappropriate." 

Steven  Goldman,  senior  vice  president, 
Paramount  Domestic  Television  ("Cheers," 
"Webster"):  In  spite  of  mergers  and  greater 
concentration  of  power,  you  have  greater 
demand  for  products  than  ever  before,  and 
the  public  has  much  more  choice."— By 
Steve  L.  Hawkins  In  Los  Angeles. 

Docs  Tklevision  Nrws  Tilt  to  trx  Ldt— 

Two  ViKWS 

iirmiviKw  WITH  RKraasxHTATivx  philip  cranx 

I R- ILL.  I     AlfD    SPOKESMAH     POR     PAIRIfESS     IH 
MEDIA 

Q.  Representative  Crane,  how  do  you  Jus- 
tify claims  that  TV  news  is  too  liberal? 

A.  Any  number  of  Independent  studies 
that  go  back  for  better  than  a  decade  show 
a  liberal  bias,  especially  with  regard  to  CBS. 
Its  coverage  in  Vietnam  leaned  dispropor- 
tionately toward  critics  of  our  policy.  In 
1973  and  '73,  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy  found  that  CBS  quoted  the  state- 
ments of  critics  842  times,  while  those  par- 
tial to  our  policy  were  quoted  only  23  times. 

CBS  News  has  also  been  much  more  criti- 
cal of  President  Reagan  than  the  other  net- 
works. In  1983.  TV  Guide  looked  at  pro- 
Reagan  vs.  anti-Reagan  coverage  and  found 
that  while  NBC  was  critical  10  percent  of 
the  time  and  ABC  12  percent,  CBS  stood 
out  because  it  was  critical  52  percent  of  the 
time. 

Then,  if  you  look  at  CBS  and  NBC  cover- 
age of  the  political  conventions  last 
summer,  they  used  such  terms  as  "right 
wing"  and  "hard  right "  for  the  Republicans, 
but  rarely  used  the  word  "liberal"  for  the 
Democrats  and  never  used  the  term  "left 
wing,"'  which  apparently  Isn't  in  their  vocab- 
ulary. 

Q.  Are  you  arguing  that  CBS  Is  the  worst 
offender  and  the  rest  aren't  too  bad? 

A.  I'm  focusing  on  CBS  because  I've  really 
looked  into  that  situation  more  than  the 
other  networks.  But  let  me  point  out  that  a 
study  of  240  top  print  and  broadcast  Jour- 
nalists found  that,  at  the  most,  19  percent 
of  them  voted  for  a  Republican  presidential 
candidate  from  1964  through  1976.  And 
when  asked  their  views  on  social  issues, 
about  90  percent  were  pro-abortion.  That  is 
at  considerable  variance  with  the  views  of 
the  public  at  large. 

It's  always  been  a  source  of  ctirioslty  to 
me  that  the  media  attract  people  who  are 
left  of  center.  You  find  fewer  conservatives 
who  tend  to  gravitate  into  Journalism.  Prob- 
ably someone  could  give  a  psychological  ex- 
planation as  to  why  this  has  happened. 

Q.  Whatever  the  voting  pattern  of  Jour- 
nalists, doesn't  the  President's  landslide  win 
suggest  media  coverage  is  objective? 

A.  What  it  indicates  is  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  rise  above  some  of  the 
misinformation  that  comes  across  on  the 
news. 

Q.  If  Jesse  Helms  were  to  become  Dan 
Rather's  boss,  wouldn't  conservative  bias 
creep  into  news  coverage? 


A.  The  imbalance  at  CBS  can  be  redressed 
without  making  the  news  biased.  Fred 
Friendly,  former  president  of  CBS  News, 
said  that  the  network  should  absolutely 
guarantee  equal  time  to  someone  attacked 
in  the  way  General  Westmoreland  was.  The 
problem  with  CBS  Is  the  lack  of  opportuni- 
ty to  reply  and  the  absence  of  a  differing 
viewpoint.  Unlike  ABC,  they  don't  have  a 
George  Will  Juxtaposed  with  a  Sam  Donald- 
son. Trying  to  get  someone  balanced  against 
Bill  Moyers  would  really  Improve  the  edito- 
rial commentary  coming  out  of  CBS. 

Q.  Could  you  work  with  a  Dan  Rather? 

A.  Rather  has  marketable  qualities,  or 
CBS  wouldn't  have  the  ratings  It  has.  He 
has  demonstrable  show-biz,  starlike  quali- 
ties. To  that  extent,  I  wouldn't  have  trou- 
ble, if  I  were  owner  of  CBS,  in  keeping 
Rather  in  his  position.  My  concern  Is  guar- 
anteeing that  there  Is  more  rigid  supervision 
of  what  Is  defined  as  news  and  avoiding  the 
kind  of  imbalanced  reporting  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  Fair  is  fair.  Let's  treat  both  sides 
equally. 

Q.  Hasn't  the  public  indicated  that  it 
would  be  uneasy  if  a  conservative  group 
took  over  a  network? 

A.  Yes,  because  there  has  been  the  Impli- 
cation that  they  would  turn  It  into  a  con- 
servative network.  My  question  Is:  Would 
the  public  not  be  equally  uneasy  If  liberals 
took  over  a  network?  And  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  realize  the  degree  to 
which  liberals  have  a  monopoly  at  CBS. 

Q.  Do  you  support  Ted  Turner's  bid  for 
CBS? 

A.  I  find  him  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
current  management. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Ted  Turner  that  tel- 
evision news  Is  tearing  down  the  fabric  of 
America? 

A.  To  the  degree  that  TV  inordinately  fo- 
cuses on  negatives,  that's  a  source  of  some 
despair  to  me.  The  overall  impact  Is  demor- 
alizing. The  media  say.  "Well,  that's  news." 
But  there  are  times  when  a  healthy  balance 
would  dictate  accentuating  the  positive. 

IHTIHVIBW  WITH  OOM  HEWITT,  KTECUnVE 
PRODUCER,  CBS  NEWS  "60  MUflTTES" 

Q.  Mr.  Hewitt,  does  network  news  have  a 
Uberal  bias? 

A.  I  would  suggest  that  critics  try  that  out 
on  Geraldlne  Ferraro.  If  we  had  the  liberal 
bias  Jesse  Helms  says  we  have,  and  we  were 
as  influential  as  he  says  we  are,  how  did 
Ronald  Reagan  end  up  In  the  White  House? 
Why  aren't  Mondale  and  Ferrarro  in  the 
White  House? 

CBS  News  Is  neither  liberal  nor  conserva- 
tive. CBS  News  is  an  observer  of  liberals  and 
conservatives,  and  sometimes  we  find  them 
both  wanting.  We  once  had  a  guy  on  "60 
Minutes"  who  runs  a  halfway  house  for 
drug  addicts  and  criminals  who  said  the  un- 
derprivileged are  "caught  in  a  bind  between 
right-wing  nuts  who  want  to  hit  everybody 
in  the  head,  and  radical-chic  creepos  who 
want  to  kiss  everybody's  backside."  I  believe 
that.  I  defy  anybody  to  tag  "60  Minutes"  as 
left  or  right,  liberal  or  conservative.  A  good 
story  Is  a  good  story. 

Q.  What  about  studies  that  show  Journal- 
ists are  liberal  in  the  way  they  vote? 

A.  I've  never  seen  any  evidence  of  that. 
But  let  me  tell  you  about  myself.  I  lost  my 
left-wing  bias  when  I  turned  21.  I'm  a  big 
fan  of  both  conservative  columnist  George 
Will  and  liberal  writer  Izzy  Stone.  I  look  at 
1988,  and  I'm  torn  between  New  York 
Democratic  Governor  Mario  Cuomo  and 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Bob  Dole.  Now, 
what  kind  of  liberal  bias  Is  that? 


Q.  Doesn't  TV  news  tend  to  distort  or  ex- 
aggerate often  with  a  liberal  bent? 

A.  If  I  detect  a  left-wing  bent  around  here, 
that  person's  out  the  door— and  I  haven't 
detected  it.  I  don't  like  left-wingers  any 
more  than  I  like  right-wingers.  I  love  the 
middle.  I  broadcast  for  cops  and  firemen 
and  Lions,  Rotarians  and  Kiwanians— 
hardly  people  who  would  take  to  a  left-wing 
bent.  The  left  think  we're  right,  and  the 
right  think  we're  left.  The  National  Council 
of  Churches  thinks  we're  all  a  bunch  of  tam- 
clsU,  and  the  National  Rifle  Association 
thinks  we're  all  a  bunch  of  Communists.  We 
like  It  that  way. 

Q.  If  television  news  is  doing  such  a  good 
Job,  why  Is  iU  credibility  slipping? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  for  a  minute.  But  if 
the  public  isn't  too  crazy  about  us,  that's 
very  understandable.  We  sell  murders  and 
rapes,  starvation  and  cruelty.  You  name  It, 
we  peddle  it.  I  don't  think  we've  chabged. 
The  nature  of  the  product  has  changed. 
Stories  about  opium  dens  and  hashish  made 
great  reading  when  the  dateline  was  Tan- 
gier. It's  not  so  great  when  the  dateline  is 
the  empty  building  around  the  comer  from 
the  high  school.  When  you  deliver  that  kind 
of  news  to  people's  homes,  don't  expect  to 
be  liked. 

Being  believed  is  quite  another  matter.  If 
we're  not  believed,  why  are  the  networks 
doing  so  well?  The  highest-rated  show  in 
television,  which  gets  a  blockbuster  60  per- 
cent share  of  the  audience  every  night,  is  a 
show  called  "The  Evening  News."  Some 
people  watch  it  on  ABC,  some  watch  it  on 
NBC,  more  watch  it  on  CBS.  If  so  many 
people  are  turned  off,  how  come  so  many 
people  are  tuned  In? 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  TV  news? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  Tell  me  anjrthlng 
there's  nothing  wrong  with. 

Just  look  at  the  poll  your  own  magazine 
did  about  who  are  the  heroes  of  American 
young  people.  It  was  an  excuse  to  put  Eddie 
Murphy  and  Clint  Eastwood  on  your  cover. 
If  we  did  that  on  "60  Minutes,"  we'd  get 
laughed  off  the  air.  I'll  tell  you  something 
else  that  would  have  gotten  us  laughed  off 
the  air.  If  Dan  Rather  went  on  during  Wa- 
tergate and  said:  "There's  this  guy  named 
Deep  Throat,  and  I  meet  him  every  night 
down  In  this  garage.  The  way  I  know  he's 
there  Is  I  look  for  flowerpots  on  a  terrace." 
If  he  did  that,  the  TV  critics  would  have 
had  a  field  day. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  need  for  television  to  give 
people  more  opportunity  to  respond  to  pro- 
grams? 

A.  That's  the  one  place  we  fall  down 
badly.  I've  suggested  that  we  take  12  of  our 
documentary  hours  and  give  six  of  them  to 
the  public— not  only  give  them  the  time,  but 
also  the  producers,  director,  cameras,  video- 
tape, editors,  so  they  can  do  as  slick  a  Job 
answering  as  we  do  in  our  pieces. 

We've  got  a  big  public-relations  problem 
on  this  and  need  to  do  something  about 
making  time  and  facilities  available  for 
counterattacks. 

A  Look  at  FCC's  Fowler:  Apostle  op  trx 
Free  Market 

Mark  Fowler  insists  he  Is  not  the  king  of 
the  air-waves,  but  he'll  get  an  argument 
from  many  who  call  him  the  most  powerful 
figure  In  broadcasting  today. 

In  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  former 
Florida  disc  Jockey  turned  lawyer  has  dog- 
gedly worked  to  make  freedom  the  watch- 
word in  an  industry  used  to  federal  fetters. 


His  goal:  "The  elimination  of  pervasive 
government  control  over  the  lives  and  com- 
merce of  the  American  people."  To  that 
end.  Fowler,  43,  has  sparked  a  rapid-fire 
series  of  actions  designed  to  give  broadcast- 
ers their  head.  The  five-member  FCC  has 
eased  investors'  entry  into  the  broadcasting 
market  and  has  cleared  the  way  for  new 
technologies,  such  as  low-power  TV. 

The  free-market  views  of  "Madman 
Mark,"  Fowler's  DJ  name  in  the  late  '60s, 
arose  in  part  from  his  frustrations  at  the 
minutiae  of  FCC  regulations.  Now,  as  head 
of  the  agency  that  once  made  him  Jump 
through  hoops.  Fowler  Is  moving  swiftly  to 
erase  what  he  says  is  Washington's  all-too- 
visible  hand  He  calls  broadcasting  regula- 
tors censors  who  "have  no  place  in  a  demo- 
cratic, free  society."  The  best  regxilator,  he 
adds.  Is  the  dial  on  the  television  set. 

"Good"  programing,  by  Fowler's  lights,  is 
what  viewers  want  to  see.  Yet  he  criticizes 
networks  for  "confrontation,  not  coverage." 
He  also  would  like  to  see  leas  worry  about 
ratings,  which  he  says  have  "become  the 
master,  instead  of  the  servant,  of  broadcast- 
ing." While  conceding  that  ratings  reflect 
what  most  people  watch,  he  wishes  televi- 
sion would  try  harder  to  show  fresh  ideas. 
""Why  don't  we  have  a  'risk  hour'  where  net- 
works don't  worry  about  ratings?" 

Another  concern  Is  children's  TV,  which. 
Fowler  thinks,  deserves  special  support  with 
public  dollars,  l&arket  forces  are  not  yet 
able,  he  says,  to  spur  enough  privately 
funded  programs  of  "Sesame  Street"  qual- 
ity. 

The  chairman's  zeal  and  combative  style 
often  backfire  on  Capitol  Hill.  Efforts  to  cut 
networks  in  on  the  Hollywood-dominated 
syndication  market,  for  example,  were  re- 
buffed. Congress  may  bar  any  move  to  kill 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  which  makes  stations 
air  opposing  views.  "He  has  a  wonderful 
talent  for  the  absurd  and  the  extreme,"  says 
Sam  Simon  of  the  Telecommunications  Re- 
search and  Action  Committee. 

Despite  critics,  the  Fowler-led  FCC  clearly 
has  become  one  of  the  more  exciting  agen- 
cies In  Washington.— <By  Clemens  P.  Work.) 

What  Amkrica  Thihks  op  TV 

They  may  grumble  about  the  quality  of 
entertainment  on  television,  but  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  trust  the 
news  coverage  they  get— and  most  of  the 
people  who  deliver  It. 

That  is  one  of  the  principal  findings  of  a 
wide-ranging  survey  of  public  attitudes 
toward  television  conducted  exclusively  for 
the  magazine  by  the  Roper  Organization. 

Over  all,  the  1,051  persons  sampled  across 
the  country  strongly  supported  the  net- 
works and  felt  that  CBS  should  renuin 
under  it  present  ownership. 

Asked  to  choose  between  having  the  net- 
work stay  In  control  of  present  owners  and 
having  it  taken  over  by  Ted  Turner,  only  15 
percent  opted  for  the  Atlanta  businessman. 
Other  possible  suitors.  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C.)  and  General  Electric,  fared  even 
worse.  ""General  Electric?  That's  Reagan's 
old  company,"  said  a  Maryland  man.  "I 
don't  think  they  should  take  it  over  " 

Perferlng  status  quo.  Even  among  those 
who  described  themselves  as  conservative,  a 
clear  majority  preferred  the  status  quo  at 
CBS.  Despite  persistent  criticism  by  con- 
servatives of  TV's  ""liberal  bias,"  58  percent 
of  those  surveyed  characterized  coverage  as 
neutral  and  objective. 

Twenty-two  percent  said  that  they  detect- 
ed a  tilt  to  the  left,  while  10  percent  said 
that  if  any  bias  existed  it  seemed  to  favor 


the  conservative  point  of  view.  ""I  think  the 
networks  do  a  decent  Job  on  the  news."  of- 
fered a  New  England  man.  "They  are  believ- 
able most  of  the  time." 

The  evening  news  shows  of  all  three  net- 
worlu  were  Judged  roughly  the  same  on 
fairness  and  balance.  Yet  viewers  seemed 
less  familiar  with  "NBC  Nightly  News." 
Fifty-four  percent  knew  too  little  about  the 
show  to  comment,  a  fact  that  may  also  ex- 
plain why,  among  news  personalities,  NBC 
anchor  Tom  Brokaw  ranked  fifth  In  Job  per- 
formance. 

Even  more  unknown  to  viewers  were 
broadcast  Journalists  Robert  MacNell  and 
Jim  Lehrer.  who  appear  on  Public  TV.  Also 
iinfTniitar  to  many  were  those  on  morning 
shows,  such  as  Bryant  Gumbel  and  Diane 
Sawyer,  who  now  appears  on  "60  Minutes."" 
and  late-night  newsman  Ted  Koppel,  host 
of  "Nlghtllne."  Yet  among  those  who  recog- 
nized him,  the  ABC  Journalist  scored  high. 
"You  can  stop  right  there,"  exclaimed  one 
women.  ""Ted  Koppel  is  terrific." 

By  far  the  biggest  winner  In  the  ratings 
turned  out  to  be  a  gray-haired  veteran  who 
is  semiretlred.  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS. 
"Walter  was.  is  and  always  will  be  the  best," 
said  one  admirer.  CBS's  Dan  Rather  and 
Mike  Wallace  foUowed.  with  Wallace  Just 
ahead  of  ABC's  Peter  Jennings.  Barbara 
Walters  of  ABC  drew  the  largest  number  of 
negative  marks— as  well  as  the  harshest  crit- 
icism. But  she  tied  Rather  as  the  second- 
most-recognized  news  person  after  Cronkite. 

In  general,  CBS  news  people,  despite  the 
conservative  attacks  on  them,  got  the  best 
ratings.  ABC  edged  out  NBC  for  second 
place.  "CBS,  the  network  that  conservatives 
love  to  hate,  seems  to  be  viewed  quite  posi- 
tively by  the  general  public,"  said  Roper  of 
the  results. 

While  the  poll  made  no  attempt  to  gauge 
television's  credibility  against  other  news 
media,  earlier  surveys  have  consistently 
shown  the  networks  out  front.  In  one  recent 
sampling,  TV  news  commanded  a  2-to-l 
margin  over  print. 

Too  powerful?  On  the  question  of  power, 
television  comes  off  far  better  in  the  public 
mind  than  other  large  American  institu- 
tions. Only  41  percent  said  that  they  felt 
the  medium  had  too  much  influence,  com- 
pared with  53  percent  for  big  business,  52 
percent  of  government  and  49  percent  for 
organized  labor. 

"I  wouldn't  say  the  networks  have  too 
much  power,  because  It  would  have  shown 
up  in  the  election  of  Reagan,  reasoned  an  el- 
derly New  Yorker.  But  a  Maryland  viewer 
disagreed,  saying:  "They  all  have  too  much 
power.  "The  little  guy  always  gets  the  short 
end  of  the  stick." 

Television  earned  its  worst  marks  for 
what  many  saw  as  mediocre  entertainment 
programming.  Just  8  percent  claimed  com- 
plete happiness  with  what  they  saw.  and  43 
percent  said  that  they  were  only  "moderate- 
ly satisfied.  "Nearly  half  reflected  some 
degree  of  disappointment. 

"TV  bores  me  to  tears."  said  a  Pennsylva- 
nlan,  echoing  the  comments  of  many. 
Others  disliked  what  they  saw  as  a  trend 
toward  sex,  violence  and  profanity  on  TV.  "I 
disagree  with  the  smut  they  shove  down 
your  throat,"  said  an  Ohio  man. 

The  results,  however,  would  probably 
have  been  more  positive,  said  Roper,  if  view- 
ers had  been  asked  about  si>ecific  programs, 
such  as  "DaUas."  An  elderly  New  York 
woman  seemed  to  back  him  up:  "I  like  to 
watch  my  favorite  shows,"  she  noted.  "The 
TV  is  kind  of  a  companion." 
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ThAt's  entertainment.  Roper  klao  rem- 
soned  that  NBC's  entertainment  lineup— 
not  its  news— accounted  for  the  fact  that  74 
percent  of  respondents  rated  that  network 
as  higlily  favorable  or  moderately  favorable, 
compared  with  a  favorable  rating  of  71  per- 
cent each  for  Its  competitors. 

The  lukewarm  response  to  TV  entertain- 
ment squares  with  earlier  surveys.  In  a  poll 
taken  last  fall.  21  percent  said  they  consid- 
ered television  about  as  boring  as  raking  a 
yard.  What  is  TVs  overall  grade  with  the 
public?  The  results  of  the  USN  &  WR  poU 
might  indicate  a  respectable  B.— <By  Wil- 
liam L.  Chaze  with  Daniel  Collins  and  Ron 
Scherer  in  New  York.) 

What  Vikwdu  Say 

Questions  and  answers  in  the  Roper  PoU 
of  1.051  homes  taken  on  April  30  and  May 
1* 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  following  institutions 
have  too  much  power  in  our  society,  not 
enough  or  about  the  right  amount? 
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Q.  How  would  you  describe  your  opinion 
of  the  three  television  networks? 
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Q.  In  terms  of  your  values,  how  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  entertainment  shows  on 
television? 

Very  satisfied g 

Moderately  satisfied '. 43 

Not  too  satisfied ™ 31 

Not  at  all  satisfied 16 

Don't  know 2 

Q.  In  coverage  of  political  and  social 
issues,  do  you  think  television  news— 

Percent 

Favors  liberals  and  leans  to  the  left?.  22 
Favors   conservatives   and   leans   to 

the  right? lo 

Is  neutral,  objective  and  middle  of 

the  road? 58 

Don't  know „ lo 

Q.  How  would  you  rate  the  Job  perform- 
ance of  the  following  individuals  on  televi- 
sion? 
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*  Some  totals  are  lea  than  100  percent  because  of 
roundlngs. 


Q.  If  10  means  completely  fair  and  bal- 
anced and  1  means  totally  unfair  and 
biased,  how  would  you  rate  the  following 
shows? 

Fercent 
"ABC   World    News   Tonight"   with 

Peter  Jennings? 8.32 

"CB8    Evening    N«W8"    with    Dan 

Rather? 8.27 

"NBC    NlghUy    News"    with    Tom 

Brokaw? 7.97 

Not«— Aimrerlns  "don't  luiow"  were  W  percent 
on  ABC.  32  percent  on  CBS  and  M  percent  on  NBC. 

*8oaie  totals  are  leaa  than  100  percent  became  of 
rounding. 


D.S.  Nkw8  a  Woku)  Rkpokt— RoPBt  Poll 

On  April  30  and  May  1.  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  the  Roper  Organiza- 
tion conducted  a  nationwide  poll  of  1.051 
households  on  public  attitudes  toward  tele- 
vision. Overall,  those  sampled  strongly  sup- 
ported the  television  networks  In  general, 
and  overwhelmingly  believed  CBS  should 
remain  under  Its  current  ownership.  When 
asked  to  choose  between  CBS's  present  own- 
ership and  a  takeover  by  Ted  Turner.  Gen- 
eral Electric  or  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the 
public  responded  as  follows: 

Question:  Ted  Turner  Is  Interested  In 
taking  over  CBS.  Do  you  think  this  would 
be  In  the  public  Interest? 

Answer  by  all  respondents:  15%  favor  a 
Turner  takeover.  69%  favor  present  owner- 
ship; 16%  don't  know. 

Answer  by  respondents  calling  themsevles 
conservatives:  22%  favor  a  Turner  takeover: 
58  favor  present  ownership:  20%  don't 
know. 

Answer  by  respondents  who  believe  the 
news  "leans  to  the  left ":  28%  favor  a  Turner 
takeover,  55%  favor  present  ownership:  17% 
don't  know. 

Question:  Would  it  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est if  Senator  Helms'  group  took  over  the 
CBS? 

Answer  by  all  respondents:  7%  favor  a 
Helms'  group  takeover:  78%  favor  present 
ownership:  15%  don't  know. 

Answer  by  respondents  calling  themselves 
conservatives:  15%  favor  a  Helms'  group 
takeover:  66%  favor  present  ownership;  13% 
don't  know. 

Answer  by  respondents  who  believe  the 
news  "leans  to  the  left ":  22%  favor  a  Helms' 
takeover  65%  favor  present  ownership:  13% 
don't  know. 

Question:  General  Electric  has  been 
talked  about  as  a  potential  purchaser  of 
CBS.  Would  such  a  takeover  serve  the 
public  interest? 

Answer  by  all  respondents:  7%  favor  OE; 
74%  favor  present  ownership:  19%  don't 
know. 


Answer  by  respondenU  calling  themselves 
conservatives:  10%  favor  OE;  67%  favor 
present  ownership;  23%  don't  know. 

Answer  by  respondents  who  believe  the 
news  leans  to  the  left":  12%  favor  GE;  68% 
favor  present  ownership:  20%  dont  know. 

These  resulU  were  carried,  along  with 
other  findings.  In  todays  U.S.  New*  A 
World  Report  cover  story  (attached). 

The  population  surveyed  was  divided 
along  the  following  regional  breakdown: 
33%  Northeast;  27%  Midwest;  32%  South; 
18%  Par  West.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further   morning    business? 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
REA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durxnberger]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  acknowledge. 
honor,  and  Join  in  the  50th  aimlversa- 
ry  celebration  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The  REA  was  created  on  May  11. 
1935  by  Executive  Order  7037  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  RE^A  was  made  a  per- 
manent agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 1  year  later  with  the  passage  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

The  creation  of  that  Agency,  the 
REIA.  made  possible  a  partnership  that 
literally  lit  up  the  rural  countryside  of 
this  Nation. 

In  this  time  of  changing  roles  of  gov- 
ernment, we  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  and  always  will  be  a  role  for 
govenunent  in  regulating  and  assisting 
a  free  enterprise  economy.  The  mar- 
ketplace by  itself  does  not  always 
produce  a  socially  efficient  allocation 
of  benefits  and  costs. 

The  50-year  history  of  the  REA  is  a 
case  in  point.  In  the  1930'8  it  became 
clear  that  the  private  sector  alone 
could  not  raise  the  capital  necessary  to 
deliver  electricity  to  the  rural  parts  of 
this  Nation.  So  the  President,  and 
then  Congress,  created  the  REA.  This 
Government  program  was  and  is  one 
of  the  real  success  stories  in  our  histo- 
ry. Today  99  percent  of  rural  America 
is  served  by  the  REA-financed  electric 
cooperative  system. 

The  history  of  the  telephone  and 
electrification  programs  of  the  REA 
cannot  be  read  as  government  excess. 
Without  the  power  and  telephone 
lines  reaching  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can, the  economic  and  social  cleavage 
between  urban  and  rural  America 
would  be  deep  and  difficult  to  bridge. 
And  we  would  be  without  the  strength 
that  our  farms  and  small  towns  pro- 
vide. 

Bringing  light  to  the  countryside  is 
an  obvious  and  appropriate  symbol  of 


what  this  program  has  accomplished 
in  its  first  50  years.  But  the  effects  of 
rural  electrification  extend  far  beyond 
the  simple  phenomenon  of  having 
light  after  the  sun  goes  down.  As  a 
result  of  reliable  electric  power  in 
rural  America,  this  country  has  devel- 
oped one  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural Industry  in  the  world.  The 
rural  economy  is  more  diverse.  There 
are  more  Main  Street  businesses,  and 
some  manufacturers  have  begtin  to  ap- 
preciate the  economic  value  of  locat- 
ing in  rural  America. 

Beyond  the  irrefutable  quantum 
leap  in  the  productivity  of  business, 
agriculture  and  other  industry  in  rural 
America,  is  the  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  life  available  to 
people  in  rural  areas.  With  electricity 
came  progress  in  education,  health 
care,  communication  and  a  myraid  of 
other  benefits  we  take  for  granted 
today. 

We  now  have  48  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives in  Minnesota,  bringing  reli- 
able light  and  power  to  more  than 
433.000  consumers— homes  and 
churches,  cottages  and  farmsteads, 
businesses  and  industries.  And  the  Job 
of  rural  electrification  in  Minnesota  is 
far  from  finished.  Last  year  alone, 
more  than  7,000  new  consumers  moved 
onto  rural  electric  lines.  While  more  of 
the  areas  served  by  REA  are  small, 
rural  commimities,  Minnesota  is  a  mi- 
crocosm of  the  entire  country. 

In  some  of  the  more  rural  areas, 
there  is  an  average  of  only  one  and 
one-half  consumers  per  mile  of  line.  In 
the  more  urban  areas  where  there  are 
more  consumers  per  square  mile,  the 
challenge  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  brought  on  by  new  consum- 
ers. The  average  across  the  State  is  4.3 
consumers  per  square  mile,  an  average 
not  sul)stantially  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  early  days,  when  farmers 
and  other  rural  families  banded  to- 
gether to  form  that  partnership  with 
REA. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  figures  are 
about  the  same.  Only  about  five  fami- 
lies live  along  each  mile  of  rural  elec- 
tric line,  and  across  the  country,  as  in 
Minnesota,  co-ops  must  invest  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  capital  of  an 
urban  utility  invests  to  serve  each  con- 
sumer. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  has  been  a 
challenge  to  contain  costs.  A  challenge 
which  was  compounded  by  the  need 
some  years  ago  for  cooperatives  to 
form  their  own  power  supply  systems 
to  assure  their  consimiers  of  a  continu- 
ing reliable  source  of  power.  The  co- 
ops undertook  these  expensive 
projects  at  a  time  of  high  inflation 
and  punishing  interest  rates.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  requirement  for 
power  supply  affected  the  rates  con- 
sumers pay  for  co-op  electricity. 

Yet  it  appears  that  the  cooperatives 
in  Minnesota  are  beginning  to  meet 
this  challenge  as  well.  I  think  it  is  sig- 


nificant that  the  wholesale  power 
costs  decreased  by  1  percent  during 
the  last  year.  A  number  of  things  have 
contributed  to  this:  efficient  operation 
of  plants  like  Coal  Creek,  new  trans- 
mission lines,  to  some  extent  the 
advent  of  new  consumers.  An  impor- 
tant factor,  though,  is  the  strong 
effort  of  the  cooperatives  to  promote 
energy  conservation,  an  effort  that 
rural  electric  consumers  have  under- 
taken with  enthusiasm. 

Certainly.  I  am  proud  of  those  ef- 
forts in  Minnesota.  I  have  personally 
been  associated  with  those  efforts  for 
exactly  26  years  from  this  date,  when  I 
attended  my  first  meeting  of  a  rural 
electric  distribution  cooperative  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  as  their  counsel. 
But  such  efforts  are  by  no  means 
unique  to  my  home  State.  This  is  a 
story  that  is  repeated  throughout  the 
46  States  and  among  the  25  million 
people  served  by  rural  electric  systems 
in  the  United  States. 

These  kinds  of  efforts  reflect  the  en- 
ergetic cooperative  spirit  that  those 
pioneers  of  some  50  years  ago  brought 
to  the  first  organizational  efforts  to 
bring  electricity  to  rural  people,  when 
farmers  went  from  house  to  house  to 
sign  up  people  for  electricity.  Despite 
the  dismal  outlook  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, those  pioneers  had  the  faith 
and  confidence  that  they  could  pre- 
vail, that  it  was  worth  $5  to  sign  up  for 
electricity,  that  the  lights  would  go  on 
in  rural  America. 

The  accomplishments  of  rural  elec- 
trification are  truly  unrivaled,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  take  not  of  this 
great  achievement.  The  REA  is  an  on- 
going success  story,  it  is  a  vital  part- 
nership between  the  people  and  the 
Government  that  has  literally  trans- 
formed the  coimtryside.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  appropriate  to  acknowledge 
the  great  task  that  remains  before 
us— the  restoration  of  rural  America  to 
full  economic  and  spiritual  health— 
and  to  acknowledge  the  critical  role  of 
rural  electrification  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  objective. 

We  should  resolve  here,  today,  that 
the  celebration  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion's first  50  yettfs  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  productive,  progressive  new 
era,  that  our  energies  shall  be  renewed 
to  assure  the  continued  achievements 
of  this  remarkable  partnership  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration [REA],  and  in  honoring  REA's 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  vitality 
of  rural  America. 

REA  NATIOirWIDE 

In  1935,  only  11  percent  of  U.S. 
farms  were  receiving  electrical  power. 
That  fact  would  change  dramatically 
after  President  FVanklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  an  executive  order  on  May  11, 


1935,  creating  the  REA  imder  author- 
ity of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priations Act. 

In  the  ensuing  50  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  than  $15  billion  has  been 
loaned  through  REA's  revolving  fund, 
with  no  defaults  on  repayments.  The 
percentage  of  farms  receiving  electrici- 
ty has  risen  to  99  percent.  More  than 
25  million  rural  Americans  are  served 
today  by  1,000  rural  electric  systems 
nationwide  in  2,600  of  approximately 
3,100  counties. 

BZA  IH  KAHSAS 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  in  the  development  of 
economic  and  social  life  in  Kansas  has 
been  just  as  prominent  as  its  role  na- 
tionwide. The  first  REA  loan  in  my 
State  was  made  to  the  Brown-Atchison 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  of 
Horton  in  May  1936.  Since  then,  $474 
million  in  loans  and  $787  million  in 
loan  guarantees  have  been  advanced 
to  the  38  Kansas  RELA  borrowers. 

These  borrowers  today  are  providing 
service  to  189,000  rural  customers  over 
more  than  71,000  miles  of  line.  Where 
only  7.6  percent  of  Kansas  farms  had 
power  in  1935,  today  nearly  all  of  the 
74,000  farms  in  the  State  receive  REA- 
generated  electricity.  These  services 
cover  fully  80  percent  of  the  State's 
area  and  20  percent  of  our  population. 

A  PROUD  RCCORS 

Clearly,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  can  point  to  a  proud 
record  of  achievement  at  both  the 
State  and  National  levels  over  the  past 
50  years.  It  has  been  a  crucial  link  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure during  a  period  which  saw 
frontier  life  transformed  into  an  inte- 
grated and  modem  society  and  econo- 
my. 

And  REA  did  more  for  rural  America 
than  just  "turning  on  the  lights."  It 
has  contributed  to  our  unparalled 
growth  in  agricultural  productivity, 
making  the  United  SUtes  the  fore- 
most supplier  of  food  and  fiber  and 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  all  those 
Americans  whose  lives  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  remarkable  program, 
and  whose  efforts  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
and  women. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  several  of  our  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  on  its  50th 
birthday.  On  May  11.  1935,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  issued  an  executive 
order  establishing  the  REA  Program. 
Since  that  day,  the  REA  Program  has 
been  one  of  our  most  successful  and 
productive  programs.  Without  the 
REA.  many  areas  of  this  great  country 
would  be  without  affordable  electric 
power  and  telephone  services. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  REA  Program 
started  with  an  appropriation  of  $100 
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million.  The  program  was  first  intend- 
ed to  provide  unemployment  relief. 
However,  on  May  20,  1936.  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  passed.  This 
act  established  a  permanent  program. 
In  1949  the  program  was  expanded  to 
Include  funding  for  rural  telephone 
services.  As  the  financial  needs  of 
rural  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tives grew,  the  program  continued  to 
expand.  During  the  late  1960's  and 
1970's.  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund  were  estab- 
lished. 

E>urlng  the  50-year  history  of  the 
REA  Program,  electric  and  telephone 
service  has  been  delivered  to  nearly  all 
rural  residents.  When  the  program 
began,  89  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  were  without  electricity. 
Most  of  the  farms  served  were  along 
m&jor  roads  and  the  cost  of  hooking 
up  to  utility  lines  was  very  expensive. 
Hookup  fees  then  ranged  from  $200  to 
$3,000.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
public  utilities  were  not  going  to  serve 
rural  areas.  Thus,  farmers  joined  to- 
gether to  form  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

The  first  rural  electric  cooperative 
in  South  Dakota  was  formed  in  1935 
near  Vermillion.  The  Parmvlew  Rural 
EHectric  System  was  formed  in  1935 
but  it  was  determined  to  be  too  small 
to  be  eligible  for  a  loan.  The  farmers 
expanded  the  cooperative  and.  on  May 
21.  1936.  the  Clay-Union  Electric  Co- 
operative was  formed.  By  1955,  33  dis- 
tribution and  2  transmission  coopera- 
tives had  been  formed  throughout 
South  Dakota. 

Nearly  every  farm  family  had  a 
unique  experience  when  electricity 
was  first  delivered  to  their  farms.  I  can 
remember  well  when  our  farm  near 
Humboldt.  SD.  first  received  electrici- 
ty from  the  Sioux  Valley  EHectric  Co- 
operative. Eaectricity  brought  many 
new  conveniences  to  the  family  farm. 
But  what  stands  out  most  in  my 
memory  is  not  having  to  carry  the  old 
lantern  to  do  chores  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Electricity  certainly  made  milking 
the  cows  much  more  enjoyable. 

After  50  years,  the  Job  of  the  REA 
Program  is  not  completed.  Some  rural 
areas  are  stiU  not  provided  electricity 
and  telephone  services.  Many  of  the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
are  outdated  and  need  to  be  modern- 
ized. Many  telephone  cooperatives  are 
using  equipment  that  is  25  and  30 
years  old.  Parts  are  no  longer  made  for 
this  equipment.  Without  the  REA  Pro- 
gram, these  systems  cannot  he  mod- 
ernized. 

Also,  with  the  current  financial  trou- 
bles in  rural  America,  few  farmers  and 
ranchers  can  afford  to  pay  substantial- 
ly higher  utility  costs.  On  the  average, 
rural  residents  are  already  paying 
higher  utility  rates  than  are  urban 
consumers.  In  South  E>akota.  only  17 
percent    of   the    rural    residents    pay 


lower  utility  rates  than  do  urban  con- 
sumers in  the  State. 

In  recent  years  the  REA  Program 
has  come  under  fire  as  having  com- 
pleted its  Job.  and  some  say  it  is  no 
longer  needed.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Job 
of  providing  electric  and  telephone 
service  to  rural  areas  is  not  finished.  If 
we  are  to  properly  maintain  these  sys- 
tems, there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
the  REA  Program.  I,  for  one.  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  maintain  an  effective 
REA  Program  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President:  one  of 
the  greatest  success  stories  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  the  electri- 
fication of  our  rural  areas. 

The  partnership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  leaders  through  a 
system  of  local  cooperatives  has  been 
responsible  for  the  installation  and 
continued  availability  of  electric  and 
telephone  service  in  rural  America. 

In  the  53-year  period  from  1881. 
when  the  first  central  generating 
system  went  into  service,  to  1936  when 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  created,  only  10  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceiving electric  service. 

In  its  half  century  of  existence,  REA 
has  provided  technical  assistance  and 
long-term  financing  to  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
bringing  the  rural  areas  of  our  Nation 
Into  the  mainstream  of  modem  life. 

The  success  of  this  effort  Is  well  es- 
tablished in  the  fact  that  some  99  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms  now  have 
access  to  electric  service  and  95  per- 
cent have  basic  telephone  service 
available  to  them. 

Electric  power  encourages  Industrial 
and  economic  development  in  rural 
areas,  and  results  in  a  rural  market  for 
electrical  appliances  tuid  equipment 
valued  at  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  are  oper- 
ating in  areas  where  other  utilities 
cannot  or  will  not  service,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  REA  program  was  cre- 
ated 50  years  ago. 

Co-ops  by  and  large  serve  thinly  pop- 
ulated territories. 

They  have  built  and  maintained  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electric  lines 
but  account  for  less  than  10  percent  of 
total  electricity  sales. 

The  REA  telephone  loan  program 
has  also  been  an  unqualified  success. 
It  has  brought  modem  telephone  serv- 
ice to  rural  America  equal  to  that  ren- 
dered in  urban  areas. 

The  program  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  and  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's universal  telephone  network.  It 
has  made  modem,  affordable  tele- 
phone service  possible  for  some  11  mil- 
lion Americans. 

The  achievements  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram go  beyond  its  role  in  bringing 


basic  electric  and  telephone  services  to 
rural  areas. 

REA  and  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems,  which  It  has  helped  to 
create  and  nurture,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  growth  in  agricultural 
productivity  that  has  made  America 
the  world's  leading  supplier  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  for  the  overall  Improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America  that  reversed  the  longstand- 
ing trend  of  rural  to  urban  migration. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  budget  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  today,  we  must 
make  difficult  choices  with  respect  to 
where  we  spend  Federal  dollars. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  examine  the  history  and  im- 
pressive accomplishments  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  as  they 
make  these  choices. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  great  pleasiu-e  that  I  rise  today  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  celebration  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  REA. 
The  REA  came  to  South  Carolina  in 
July  1937  with  the  Greenwood  County 
rural  electric  system.  Since  that  time 
we  have  expanded  to  22  rural  electric 
systems  with  46.599  miles  of  line  that 
provide  900,000  of  South  Carolina's 
citizens  with  power.  Nationally,  over 
25  million  people  get  electricity  from 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  these  are  im- 
pressive statistics  that  should  indicate 
to  anyone  how  valuable  the  co-ops  are 
to  our  people,  but  the  real  story  Is  not 
the  miles  of  line  strung.  The  real  story 
is  what  these  lines  provided  to  the  in- 
dividual, to  the  community,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

In  the  1930's  REA  lines  carried  two 
things  every  where  they  went,  electric- 
ity and  opportunity.  Rural  America, 
which  many  people  remember  fondly 
as  a  Norman  Rockwell  painting  and  an 
example  of  a  time  when  things  were 
simpler,  was  actually  a  very  harsh 
place.  Oh,  sure,  things  were  simpler. 
Either  you  chopped  wood  and  put  it  in 
the  stove  or  you  went  cold  and 
hungry;  you  went  and  pumped  water 
by  hand  or  you  had  none.  The  REA 
gave  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  electric  pump  to  provide 
water  for  his  family  and  his  farm.  It 
gave  his  wife  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
from  under  backbreaking  labor  with 
an  electric  stove  and  an  electric  refrig- 
erator. It  gave  their  children  a  chance 
to  read  at  night.  Mr.  President,  the 
REIA  literally  and  figuratively  brought 
light  to  the  darkness. 

The  current  state  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture, the  greatest  food  producing  ma- 
chine ever  imagined,  would  hae  been 
impossible  without  REA.  And  where 
would  our  economy  be  without  the 
positive  Impact  agriculture  has  had  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Tell  me.  Mr.  President,  what  indus- 
try would  consider  moving  to  a  rural 
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area  and  providing  desperately  needed 
jobs  if  there  were  no  electricity?  None. 
REA  paved  the  way  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  the  REA 
provided  these  services  when  no  one 
else  would.  The  private  power  compa- 
nies would  not  run  the  lines  because 
they  said  It  wasn't  profitable,  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  people  per 
mile  of  line  to  make  It  worth  their 
while.  Today,  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems still  average  only  about  five  con- 
sumers per  mile  while  public  and  in- 
vestor owned  power  companies  aver- 
age 7  and  10  times  this  number  respec- 
tively. So,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  need  for  the  REA  is  still  there. 
There  only  question  Is  whether  we  in 
the  Congress  have  the  commitment  to 
the  REA.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  Sena- 
tor has  always  had  this  commitment 
and  always  will. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  electric  cooperatives  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  fine  work  they  do, 
and  congratulate  them  on  an  out- 
standing commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  REA.  They  have 
commissioned  Jim  Harrison,  a  fine 
artist  from  South  Carolina,  to  create  a 
print  which  will  remind  us  of  life 
when  the  REA  was  created. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  in 
honoring  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  a  great  success 
story  nationally  and  particularly  in 
Mississippi  on  the  occassion  of  its  50th 
anniversary 

Millions  of  Americans  receive  their 
electric  service  from  what  some  people 
still  call  the  REA.  What  they  are  re- 
ferring to  is  a  locally  owned  institution 
that  borrows  a  portion  of  Its  funds 
with  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  extend  electric 
service  to  its  members.  These  organi- 
zations, depending  on  the  State  In 
which  they  are  located  are  known 
sometimes  as:  Electric  Power  Associa- 
tions, Rural  Electric  Cooperatives, 
EHectric  Membership  Corp.,  or  Just 
plain  Electric  Co-Ops.  What  they  all 
have  In  common  is  that  they  are 
owned  by  the  people  who  use  the  serv- 
ice, and  they  obtain  a  portion  of  their 
capital  financing  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

To  understand  why  these  rural  elec- 
tric systems  and  their  milestone  of 
service  are  special,  we  need  to  look  to 
the  rural  America  of  50  years  ago.  In 
1935.  50  years  after  residents  of  the 
Nation's  large  cities  had  begun  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  electricity,  less 
than  10  percent  of  America's  rural 
farms  and  homes  had  access  to  elec- 


tricity. In  Mississippi,  the  picture  was 
even  more  bleak,  with  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  rural  homes  receiving  elec- 
tric service. 

However,  by  the  time  President  Roo- 
sevelt signed  the  Executive  order  in 
May  1935  that  created  the  REA,  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Rankin  and  his  con- 
stituents in  northeast  Mississippi  were 
already  making  historic  strides  to 
bring  electric  power  to  that  area  of 
our  State.  The  Alcom  County  Electric 
Power  Association,  in  Corinth,  MS, 
had  become  the  Nation's  first  rural 
electric  cooperative.  Chartered  in  Jan- 
uary of  1934,  the  cooperative  was  first 
organized  as  a  nonprofit  civic  improve- 
ment corporation  under  the  newly  cre- 
ated Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
was  a  model  for  the  REA  cooperative 
corporation  that  followed.  The  Alcom 
County  cooperative  became  an  REA 
borrower  In  Februau-y  of  1949.  and  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  repay 
its  loan  in  full.  That  account  is  found 
in  a  well-researched  and  recently  pub- 
lished book  by  Winnie  Ellis  Phillips, 
entitled  "Rural  Electrification  in  Mis- 
sissippi 1934-1970." 

Ten  months  after  the  creation  of  the 
REA,  and  3  months  before  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was  signed  into  law, 
the  Monroe  County  Electric  Power  As- 
sociation, in  Amory,  MS.  became  the 
Nation's  first  REA  cooperative  to  en- 
ergize Its  system.  Mrs.  Lois  Faulkner, 
whose  family  was  a  member  of  that  co- 
operative, described  what  happened  on 
that  day: 

When  the  day  came,  the  lines  were  up,  the 
house  was  wired,  the  connections  were 
made.  •  •  *  Daddy  reached  up  to  the  hang- 
ing bulb  and  turned  the  switch.  Blinding 
light!  It  hurt  our  eyes.  We'd  have  to  get 
smaller  sized  bulbs,  we  thought.  We  could 
never  stand  100  watts!  But  Mama  devised 
some  shades  and  we  eventually  became  ac- 
customed to  the  brightness.  We  put  the  coal 
oil  lamps  away.  We  paid  (2.98  for  an  electric 
iron  and  $6.98  for  a  little  radio— an  outra- 
geous expense,  but  how  happUy  we  skimt>ed 
to  pay  for  them.  •  •  •  For  a  few  nights, 
every  room  In  every  house  In  the  neighbor- 
hood was  lit  up.  needed  or  not.  We  all 
wanted  the  world  to  know  that  we  had  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier. 
REA  Involvement  In  Mississippi  has 
been  a  great  success.  REA  funds  have 
helped  finance  distribution  and  power 
supply  facilities  that  currently  serve 
well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  rural 
customers  in  Mississippi.  Their  repay- 
ment record  is  outstanding.  To  date. 
REA  borrowers  in  Mississippi  have 
repaid  nearly  $275  million  in  principal 
and  interest  on  their  REA  loans,  some 
of  it  ahead  of  schedule.  Finally,  of  the 
50,000  farms  in  the  State,  nearly  all 
are  receiving  electric  service:  a  much 
different  situation  than  we  had  50 
years  ago. 

I  take  great  pride  in  having  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  REIA.  For  the 
rural  people  of  my  State,  the  program 
has  been  immeasurably  helpful  in  pro- 


viding them  with  affordable  electric 
service. 

The  rural  electric  leaders  from  my 
State  and  from  throughout  the  Nation 
are  to  be  commended  on  this  occasion 
for  their  significant  and  important 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country.  Happy  50th  aimiversary  to 
REA! 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
under  the  order  the  Record  remain 
open  for  a  couple  hours  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  were  confused  by  the  hour  of 
the  special  order  might  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  insert  in  the  Record  birth- 
day statements  such  as  the  excellent 
statement  Just  made  here  on  the  floor 
by  our  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  lAi.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  my  time  on .  the 
order.. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commemorate  the  50th  birth- 
day of  the  Rural  Electric  Administra- 
tion. In  May  1935.  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  economic  times  this  country  has 
ever  seen.  President  Roosevelt  created 
the  Rural  Electric  Administration. 
One  year  later  the  Rural  Electric  Ad- 
ministration was  made  an  official  Gov- 
ernment agency  with  the  passage  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  Since 
those  troubled  times,  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Administration  [REA]  has  served 
to  bring  light  and  warmth  and  the 
sounds  of  far-away  voices  into  the 
homes  of  rural  America. 

RUTORT 

Mr.  President,  on  the  anniversary  of 
this  auspicious  occasion.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  examine  the  forces  behind 
the  creation  of.  and  the  early  develop- 
ment, of,  the  REA.  I  personally  have 
been  involved  with  rural  electrifica- 
tion since  the  REA  was  created.  As  a 
South  Carolina  State  Senator,  I 
coauthored  the  State  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Authority  Act  In  1935  and  also 
the  Santee-Cooper  project.  Later,  as 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  I  contin- 
ued to  support  the  projects  of  the 
South  Carolina  Public  Service  Author- 
ity (Santee-Cooper),  which  was  and  is 
Involved  with  activities  that  improve 
rural  electrical  power  in  my  home 
State.  I  have  supported  the  REA 
throughout  my  Senate  career  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

In  1935,  electrical  power  and  tele- 
phone service  was  provided  in  many 
urban  centers,  but  the  private  sector 
was  not  willing  and  did  not  have  the 
capital  necessary  to  build  the  wires 
and  towers  needed  to  bring  these  serv- 
ices into  the  rural  areas.  Even  with  the 
promise  of  REA  loans,  the  Agency's 
stipulations  of  area-wide  service  pre- 
vented companies,  which  needed  guar- 
anteed higher  profits,  from  investing 
In  rural  America.  Ultimately.  It  was 
the  farmers  and  other  rural  residents 
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themselves  who  took  the  Inltative  of 
forming  rural  cooperatives  to  bring 
electricity  out  of  the  city  and  into  the 
country.  The  R£A  aided  these  farm- 
ers' groups  not  only  by  providing  start- 
up loans,  but  also  by  standardizing 
procedures  and  hardware.  With  these 
assembly  line  techniques,  the  costs  of 
providing  services  in  sparsely  populat- 
ed areas  dropped,  making  power  avail- 
able to  more  people.  As  more  and 
more  people  joined  cooperatives,  costs 
of  service  decreased  even  further. 

With  these  valuable  services  mAde 
available  by  the  R£A,  farmers  benefit 
from  electric-powered,  work-saving 
machinery,  and  are  no  longer  con- 
strained in  their  work  schedules  to 
daylight  hours.  Rural  citizens  can  tele- 
phone others  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  generally  enjoy  a  higher  standard 
of  living  with  their  families. 

ACCOMFUSHlfKirrS 

In  1935,  only  12  percent  of  all  U.S. 
farms  had  electricity.  Thanks  to  the 
REA,  by  1952,  more  than  88  percent  of 
American  farms  were  electrified. 
These  co-ops  have  received  no  operat- 
ing subsidies  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  and  virtually  all  have  repaid 
their  loans  on  or  ahead  of  schedule  at 
rates  often  higher  than  the  Treasury 
paid  to  borrow. 

The  impact  that  electrification  has 
had  on  rural  America,  and  particularly 
the  agricultural  sector,  is  astounding. 
Can  any  of  us  imagine  operating  an 
economic-sized  farm  today  without 
electricity?  Power  has  brought  effi- 
ciency and  the  highest  possible  level 
of  productivity  to  the  typical  Ameri- 
can farm.  In  addition  to  all  the 
modem  onfarm  technology,  electrifi- 
cation of  the  typical  niral  home  has 
eased  the  lives  of  those  who  live  there, 
freeing  them  to  pursue  other  produc- 
tive or  leisure-time  activities. 

Another  component  of  the  REA 
system,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank, 
has  brought  the  means  and  magic  of 
voice  communication  to  the  country- 
side. The  telephone  not  only  brings  to- 
gether distant  neighbors  and  friends, 
but  its  use  improves  the  organization 
of  economic  activity,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  economic  efficiency.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  adding  one  tele- 
phone per  100  people,  of  whom  80  al- 
ready have  telephones,  will  lead  to  a 
0.01 -percent  increase  in  the  gross  do- 
mestic product  the  following  year.  In- 
creased usage  of  the  telephone  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy  by  allowing  scarce  re- 
sources to  be  utilized  more  efficiently. 

PKXSKNT  mZDS 

Today,  the  rate  of  telephones  to 
main  stations  in  REA  areas  is  23  per- 
cent lower  than  the  national  average. 
Today,  there  are  still  areas  of  this 
country  that  do  not  have  electricity. 
The  RELA  continues  to  be  a  vital  force 
in  rural  areas  of  this  country,  and 
many  of  these  local  cooperatives 
cannot  realistically  be  expected  to  sur- 


vive without  Its  help.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  our  farmers  must  be  as  ef- 
ficient as  possible  to  survive  in  this 
difficult  and  Increasingly  competitive 
agricultural  economy.  Farmers  in- 
creasingly must  use  new  technology 
and  must  communicate  frequently 
with  information  sources  in  order  to 
produce  efficiently  and  compete  in 
world  markets.  The  REA  helps  our 
Nation's  farmers  and  other  rural  citi- 
zens to  have  these  electrical  and  com- 
munication capabilities. 

REA  loans  increase  efficiency  and 
communications,  which  in  turn  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
This  means  more  Jobs  and  higher 
standards  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  REA's  plans  have 
worked  because  the  rural  people  of 
this  Nation  looked  to  the  future  with 
vision  and  did  what  had  to  be  done. 
The  people,  with  the  aid  and  guidance 
of  their  Government,  have  worked  to- 
gether to  bring  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity and  communication  into  rural 
America.  On  this  auspicious  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  REA 
system,  it  is  appropriate  to  mark  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  oc- 
curred because  of  this  successful  pro- 
gram. More  importantly,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  plan  for  the  future  and  to  take 
steps  to  see  that  cost-effective  REA 
electric  and  telephone  programs  will 
continue. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  day  the  first  electric  cooperative 
lines  was  energized  on  December  5, 
1937.  life  in  nutil  America  was 
changed.  Electrification  has  been  criti- 
caUy  important  to  the  development  of 
Montana,  and  to  all  rural  America. 

It  has  created  Jobs. 

It  has  removed  much  of  the  drudg- 
ery that  consumed  many  farmers' 
waking  hours. 

It  has  enhanced  rural  life.  And  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  making  America 
the  most  productive  agricultural  econ- 
omy in  the  world. 

Since  Its  creation,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication I*rogram  has  provided  reli- 
able, dependable  central-station  elec- 
tric service  to  rural  America.  Today, 
there  are  25  rural  electric  cooperative 
systems  in  Montana  serving  some 
300,000  consumers  throughout  the 
State. 

Today  we  offer  congratulations  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rudral 
Electrification  Administration  and 
what  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
partnerships  ever  formed  between  this 
Nation's  citizens  and  its  Government— 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program. 

Yet,  in  order  for  the  Rural  Electric 
Program  to  continue  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, it  is  necessary  that  the  cooper- 
ative systems  have  access  to  the  cap- 
ital required  to  build  and  operate  pow- 
erplants,  distribute  the  electricity  and 
to  maintain  their  lines. 
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However,  some  critics  of  REA  want 
to  weaken  REA  by  raising  false 
charges.  I  want  to  address  my  remarks 
to  those  critics  of  the  REA  who  fre- 
quently contend  that  some  borrowers 
are  abusing  access  to  the  agency's 
lending  program  by  borrowing  funds— 
which  aren't  really  needed— at  REA's 
favorable  interest  rate.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  these  critics,  they  Invest  those 
funds  in  high-yield  Instruments  such 
as  certificates  of  deposit  or  commer- 
cial paper. 

This  has  been  an  attractive  argu- 
ment for  those  who  want  to  discredit 
REA  and  the  rural  electric  borrowers. 

It's  simple.  It's  easily  understood. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it's  also  dead 
wrong. 

Every  loan  application  approved  by 
REA  is  done  so  after  scrutiny  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  these  funds.  These 
tasks  might  include  expanding  service 
to  new  consumers  or  increasing  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  growing  power  needs  of 
existing  consumers. 

No  loan  is  approved,  nor  are  funds 
advanced,  for  any  purpose  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act. 

Borrowers  are  required  to  provide 
hard  evidence  that  every  loan  dollar 
received  Is  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  approved.  Because  of 
this,  the  idea  that  a  rural  electric 
system  can  borrow  money  simply  to 
invest  it  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  is 
outrageous. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  REA  borrow- 
ers do  not  or  should  not  have  money 
in  secure,  interest-bearing  accounts 
and  investments.  Like  any  other  busi- 
ness, a  rural  electric  system  must 
maintain  a  reasonable  reserve  of  ready 
fluids  to  meet  unforeseen  expenses 
such  as  natural  disasters.  Borrowers 
have  been  strongly  encouraged  by 
REA  and  other  lenders  to  develop 
stronger  balance  sheets.  If  the  manag- 
ers and  directors  of  these  systems  did 
not  seek  the  best  possible  return  on 
their  funds,  they  would  be  subject  to 
Just  criticism  for  failing  to  practice 
soimd  financial  management. 

Throughout  its  50-year  history.  REIA 
has  always  had  its  detractors.  But  I 
am  confident  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
merits  of  RELA  will  help  to  guarantee 
its  future  success. 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  make  brief  remarks  today 
on  the  eve  of  the  50th  aruilversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Executive  order  cre- 
ating the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. When  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  signed  Executive 
Order  7037  on  May  11.  1935,  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  countryside  was  elec- 
trified. In  my  own  State  of  North 
Dakota  even  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  farms  were  electrified.  Those  that 


were  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity, obtained  power  from  either  a 
wind  charger  unit,  or  a  few.  fortunate 
enough  to  live  near  town,  from  local 
power  companies.  The  small  number 
of  farmers  not  served  by  the  local  mu- 
nicipalities found  the  noncentralized 
station  electricity  to  be  expensive  and 
not  particularly  reliable. 

In  North  Dakota,  a  few  rural  sys- 
tems, cooperatively  owned,  were 
formed  in  1937.  An  additional  20  distri- 
bution cooperatives  were  later  estab- 
lished followed  by  generation  and 
transmission  systems  to  utilize  the 
abundant  lignite  resources  located  in 
my  State. 

North  Dakota  by  any  definition  is 
still  a  rural  State.  North  Dakota 
farms,  compared  with  those  in  other 
States,  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
majority  of  the  State's  rural  electric 
systems  still  serve  less  than  two  con- 
sumers p>er  mile  of  distribution  lines. 
By  contrast.  Investor  owned  and  mu- 
nicipals serve  over  35  consumers  for 
every  mile  of  line.  That  fact  alone 
shows  how  Important  rural  electrifica- 
tion is  to  a  State  like  mine.  The  return 
per  line  mile  simply  does  not  Justify 
the  infusion  of  ordinary  investment 
capital.  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
without  REA,  many  North  Dakota 
farm  families  would  not  have  had 
access  to  electricity  until  much  later  in 
this  century  if  at  all. 

One  cannot  imagine  what  the  rural 
American  landscape  would  look  like 
today  had  It  not  been  for  the  REA,  let 
alone  the  likely  state  of  our  agricultur- 
al production  capacity  without  REC 
power.  America's  agricultural  abun- 
dance owes  much  to  electrification: 
power  made  available  through  REA  fi- 
nanced cooperatives. 

The  home  owned— home  operated 
cooperatives,  which  are  governed  by  a 
local  board  of  directors  and  elected  by 
those  they  served,  are  responsible  for 
adopting  a  rate  structure  that  will 
cover  the  costs  of  operating  a  small 
utility,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. As  members  of  the  systems 
themselves,  cooperatives  have  a  vested 
interest  in  keeping  power  rates  &s  low 
as  possible.  However,  given  the  dispari- 
ty in  costs  per  mile,  prudently  man- 
aged REA  cooperatives  must  charge 
higher  rates  than  those  of  neighboring 
investor-owned  utilities. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  that  REA  is  so 
important.  R£1A  has  allowed  "country 
cousins"  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that 
only  dependable  electricity  can  pro- 
vide. During  the  past  few  years,  at- 
tacks have  been  made  on  the  rural 
electric  system  by  those  who  oppose 
the  continuation  of  this  strong,  vital 
fiuiction. 

Opponents  of  REA  erroneously  state 
that  rural  electric  systems  have  rates 
which  are  12  percent  lower  than  rates 
charged  by  Investor  owned  utilities. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.   Currently.   75   percent  of   all 


rural  electric  systems  have  rates  that 
are  higher  and  Increasing  faster  than 
those  of  their  urban  counterparts. 
Rising  rates  coupled  with  the  substan- 
tially lower  Incomes  in  rural  America 
make  the  economic  advantage  argu- 
ment Indefensable. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  see  a 
rather  disturbing  trend  occurring  as  a 
result  of  continual  threats  to  shut 
down  the  REA  by  those  opposed  to  It 
as  an  institution.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  Impact  of  these  threats  on  REA 
employees.  Over  the  years,  rural 
America  has  been  blessed  with  aggres- 
sive, competent,  and  imaginative  Fed- 
eral employees  with  a  sense  of  mission 
and  genuine  commitment  to  REA  pro- 
grams. We  must  nurture  that  feeling 
and  take  special  care  to  ensure  that  we 
never  lose  it.  Oiu-  REA  employees  are 
the  sinew  behind  the  REA  success 
story.  By  attracting  and  keeping  this 
type  of  employee,  REA's  future  will  be 
as  bright  as  its  past. 

As  we  near  the  50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  REA.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  saluting  REA 
and  the  REC's  it  supports  for  a  Job 
well  done,  and  to  pledge  my  continued 
support  to  the  1,000  systems  across 
this  Nation  for  their  fine  work.  I  also 
would  like  to  offer  my  best  wishes  to 
those  REC  members  who  are  celebrat- 
ing this  occasion  throughout  the  coun- 
try, especially  back  in  North  Dakota. 

One  should  never  forget  that  the 
REC's  represent  the  true  democratic 
spirit  of  American  institutions— in 
mutual  cooperation  for  the  common 
good.  In  their  great  successes,  they 
stfuid  without  peer,  as  a  real  symbol  of 
that  spirit. 

•  Mrs.  E^ASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  offer  a  few  comments  today  in 
honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  rural 
electrification.  When  President  Roose- 
velt turned  on  the  lights  for  rural 
America  by  creating  the  Rural  EHectri- 
f Ication  Administration,  our  farms  and 
ranches  took  a  major  step  forward. 

In  1935,  those  who  lived  on  farms 
were  doing  everything  by  hand  and 
using  virtually  the  same  methods  em- 
ployed generations  before.  The  Feder- 
al Government  saw  the  need  and  un- 
dertook the  task  of  assiu^ng  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  other  VMnX  residents 
that  they  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
reliable  electric  service  at  rates  compa- 
rable to  those  available  in  lu-ban  areas. 

The  proof  of  the  huge  success  of  this 
program  is  in  the  numbers,  in  1935 
only  11.6  percent  of  all  U.S.  farms  en- 
joyed electrical  service,  by  1962  it  had 
increased  to  over  97  percent.  In 
Kansas  during  1935  only  7.6  percent  of 
farms  had  central  station  service,  now 
over  170,000  homes  and  businesses  are 
served  by  the  niral  electrical  distribu- 
tion cooperatives. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  two  Kan- 
sans  remembered  as  their  homes  were 
connected  to  electricity.  Maxine 
Brown  of  Liberal,  KS,  wrote: 


What  a  happy  change  from  carrying  the 
gasoline  lamp  from  room  to  room,  buying 
mantles  and  generators,  and  being  able  to 
see  the  things  we  were  doing.  At  first,  we 
were  sure  we  would  not  use  very  much— Just 
for  lights — but  soon,  electricity  was  doing  so 
DAny  things  for  us.  We  even  purchased  an 
electric  iiMnibator  and  used  it  instead  of  let- 
ting the  old  hens  set. 

According  to  E^ra  Reese  of  Mt.  Hope: 

Mother  and  our  nearest  neighbor  lady  had 
been  writing,  calling,  traveling  back  and 
forth  between  Caney  and  Predonia,  trying 
to  get  one  of  the  companies  to  set  poles,  run 
lines,  etc.  We  lived  there  at  least  5  years 
before  rural  electric  was  ready  to  serve  our 
no-man  land  with  electricity.  Now,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  electricity  goes  off 
for  an  hour  or  so,  I  get  out  my  lamp  and 
wonder  how  in  the  world  did  Mother 
manage?* 

•  Mr.  GLE3nf.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  I  take  a  lot  of  pride 
that  it  was  in  Piqua,  OH,  that  one  of 
the  first  REIA  poles  was  planted  in 
1935.  Back  in  those  dajrs  only  about  11 
percent  of  Ohio's  farms  were  electri- 
fied. They  were  the  ones  close  to 
towns. 

The  labor  was  hard,  backbreaklng, 
muscle  labor.  It  was  hard  for  the 
whole  family.  Women,  men,  and  chil- 
dren worked  on  the  farm.  I  know  that 
from  my  own  experience  visiting  the 
farms  that  were  Just  outside  of  our 
home  town  of  New  Concord.  But  of 
course  that  kind  of  labor  has  changed 
over  the  years.  Today  about  99  percent 
of  our  farms  in  Ohio  have  access  to 
electricity,  and  that  accoimts  for  the 
chsAge. 

We  have  28  electric  cooperatives  in 
Ohio  and  we  sj-e  very  proud  of  that. 
Although  they  serve  a  fairly  small  per- 
centage of  the  State's  population, 
their  Importance  in  the  whole  agricul- 
tural community  has  been  tremen- 
dous. They  remain  Important  for 
farms  today.  Privately  owned  electric 
utilities  have  an  average  of  33  custom- 
ers on  a  mile  of  distribution  line  in 
town  or  in  the  city.  But  on  RELA  lines, 
the  nual  co-ops  average  only  about  six 
customers  per  mile.  So  that's  a  little 
different  basis  on  which  to  gain  reve- 
nues. It  makes  it  more  difficult.  And 
that's  the  reason  why  there  has  been 
support  for  RELA  all  through  the 
years.  RELA  and  the  co-ops,  through 
favorable  financing,  have  been  able  to 
bring  lights,  and  pumps,  and  water, 
and  television  sets,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  electrical  energy  provides, 
onto  the  farms  of  Ohio  and  Indeed  all 
across  our  whole  country.  They  do  it 
even  though  it's  not  as  profitable  as 
the  city  lines  are  for  the  private  com- 
panies. 

The  success  of  RELA  and  what  it  has 
done  through  the  years,  beyond  any 
question,  has  literally  revolutionized 
the  agricultural  community  and  the 
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farm,  and  the  way  rural  people  live.  So 
it  has  been  a  50-year  success  story. 

The  role  of  R£A  in  the  future,  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  in  the  past. 
Certainly  RELA  has  played  a  very  vital 
role  and  will  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role.  The  50th  anniversary  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  Executive  order  is  a 
good  time  to  restate  the  commitment 
to  modernize  our  whole  American 
countryside.  The  irony  is  that  the 
rural  electric  cooperative  movement  is 
in  someways  endangered  by  its  own 
success.  Some  people  feel  that  the  Job 
has  been  finished,  but  I  don't  think  it 
ever  will  be.  as  long  as  there  is  a  need 
to  modernize  and  maintain  the  system. 
We  must  ensure  our  capability  of  pro- 
viding high-quality,  affordable  service 
to  consumers  in  rural  America.  And 
that's  true  not  Just  in  Ohio,  but  all 
across  our  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  rural  electrification  movement. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration programs  are  vitally  important 
to  Nebraska.  Without  the  credit  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  REA  pro- 
grams, many  of  the  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  Nebraska  would  still  be  with- 
out dependable  electric  and  telephone 
service. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  imag- 
ine what  it  was  like  in  the  years  before 
1935,  when  there  was  no  Rural  Elecrl- 
fication  Administration  and  little  pros- 
pect for  bringing  electricity  or  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  America. 

Because  we  take  the  convenience  of 
electricity  for  granted.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  Joy  felt  by  a  farmer 
who,  while  still  amazed  by  the  novel 
experience  of  having  electricity  on  his 
farm,  said  "The  greatest  thing  on 
Earth  is  to  have  the  love  of  God  in 
your  heart,  and  the  next  greatest 
thing  is  to  have  electricity  in  your 
house." 

Rural  America  had  little  access  to 
electricity  prior  to  1935  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

That  was  all  changed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  pro- 
grams—programs fathered  by  Nebras- 
ka's own  Senator  George  Norrls.  By 
providing  loans  to  finance  distribution, 
generation,  transmission  of  power, 
auid— more  recently— telephone  service 
in  rural  areas.  REA  brought  about  a 
tremendous  increase  in  productivity 
and  in  the  quality  of  life  for  rural  citi- 
zens. 

In  a  half  century,  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion in  REA  loans  helped  finance  con- 
struction of  rural  utility  systems  that 
today  serve  more  than  34  million 
people  in  47  States. 

The  REA  programs  are  some  of  the 
most  successful,  if  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Government  programs.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
programs  have  made  it  possible  for 


nearly  everyone  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  electric  and  telephone  service.  That 
accomplishment  was  achieved  not  with 
handouts  or  grants  but  with  loans 
repaid  with  interest. 

After  having  met  its  original  objec- 
tive. REA  continues  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  rural  utilities  to  keep  up  with 
changes  in  technology  and  provide 
rural  consumers  a  level  of  service  com- 
parable to  that  available  In  urban 
areas.  This  being  accomplished  with  a 
credit  performance  by  borrowers  that 
is  outstanding.  The  Government's  in- 
vestment is  safe  and  sound. 

There  has  been  an  additional  benefit 
of  the  REIA  programs — a  social  and  po- 
litical consequence  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  strength  of  our  democra- 
cy. The  REA  programs  foster  local 
ownership  and  control.  They  encour- 
age local  management,  local  initiative, 
and  the  development  of  local  leader- 
ship. 

The  member-owners  of  the  niral 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  are 
not  functionaries  of  some  colossal,  im- 
personal corporate  giant.  They  are  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  an  enterprise  they 
own  and  control.  This  independence 
provides  an  opportunity  for  unlimited 
development  and  achievement  and  for 
initiative  and  experimentation.  This  is 
a  unique  and  vital  byproduct  of  the 
REA  programs. 

Although  the  challenge  of  bringing 
electricity  and  telephone  service  to 
rural  areas  has  been  successfully  met 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration programs,  the  Job  of  the 
agency  is  not  done.  Like  the  utility 
systems  in  large  cities  where  utility 
services  have  been  available  for  dec- 
ades, rural  utility  systems  continue  to 
need  financing  to  replace  obsolete  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  extend  service 
to  new  customers,  and  repair  damaged 
equipment. 

Without  viable  REA  programs,  for 
many  rural  utilities  there  would  be  no 
investment  for  the  future  and  utility 
rates  would  be  Increased  to  prohibi- 
tively high  levels.  In  addition,  without 
viable  REA  programs,  high  quality  af- 
fordable electric  and  telephone  service 
would  once  again  become  a  luxury  not 
available  to  our  rural  citizens. 

I  commend  the  memliers  of  our  Na- 
tion's rural  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives who  have  made  the  REA 
programs  so  successful.  Those 
member-owners  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  achievements  made 
possible  by  the  REA  programs  during 
the  past  50  years. 

In  addition,  they  possess  the  vision 
needed  to  anticipate  the  problems  of 
tomorrow.  In  the  tradition  of  the  rural 
electrification  movement,  those  prob- 
lems will  be  addressed  by  developing 
responsible  solutions  so  that  future 
generations  of  rural  Americans  wiU 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  reliable  electric 
and  telephone  service  at  affordable 
rates. 


In  recognition  of  these  efforts,  I 
have  Joined  Senator  Helms  in  intro- 
ducing Senate  Resolution  148.  That 
measure  will  place  the  Senate  on 
record  as  firmly  supporting  the  REA 
programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
sponsoring  that  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
conunemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  I  want  to  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  citing  the  extraor- 
dinary achievements  of  this  example 
of  a  can-do  attitude  by  an  entire 
nation  and  its  government. 

I  grew  up  in  an  area  of  the  South,  in 
the  Upper  Cumberland  region  of  Ten- 
nessee, where,  until  REA,  electricity 
and  telephone  service  were  only 
dreams.  Turning  on  the  lights  and 
picking  up  the  phone  so-e  not  simply 
footnotes  of  economic  development  to 
my  part  of  the  country— it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era. 

And  so  it  was  for  millions  of  other 
Americans  throughout  rural  America 
in  the  thirties  and  forties.  Intercon- 
nected electric  and  telephone  systems 
had  been  kept  to  the  cities,  by  private 
utilities  determined  to  exploit  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  natural  monoplles. 
The  money  is  not  In  rural  America, 
they  said,  so  why  go  there? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  without  the  kind  of  New 
Deal  optimism  and  determination  that 
characterized  the  creation  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
the  lights  would  have  stayed  off,  the 
telephone  lines  would  have  not  gone 
up  for  many  more  years. 

Instead,  we  can  stand  here  today 
and  salute  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  programs  that  have  given 
much  of  this  country  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive, to  grow,  and  prosper.  The  statis- 
tic speaks  for  Itself— from  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  rural  residents 
wired  for  electricity  and  telephone 
service  50  years  ago,  we  now  have 
more  than  99  percent  with  access  to 
readily  available,  affordable  service. 
As  an  engineering  feat  alone,  that  is  a 
success  story. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  story  of  REA 
is  also  a  story  of  political  courage,  of 
men  and  women  fighting  the  en- 
trenched utilities,  of  a  President  faced 
with  a  nation  in  deep  economic  crises, 
of  members  of  Congress  attempting  to 
balance  the  critical  needs  of  many  con- 
stituencies in  trouble.  But  courage  was 
the  watchword  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  courage  was  what  they  called 
up  to  lead  this  country  back  to  pros- 
perity. The  creation  of  REA  is  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  those  who  bucked  the 
tide  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Certainly,  REA  Joins  Social  Security 
as  great  public  achievements  of  the 
New  Deal,  actions  which  would  not 
have  occurred  without  foresight  and 


political  courage.  And  whether  you 
come  from  an  area  served  by  public 
power  or  private  power,  by  cooperative 
telephone  companies  or  private  phone 
companies,  you  can  appreciate  the 
enormous  contribution  RELA  programs 
have  made  in  bringing  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  economic  growth  to  all  of 
America. 

As  the  institutional  focus  of  rural 
electrification  and  universal  telephone 
service,  the  REA  Is  far  more  than 
simply  another  Federal  office  dispens- 
ing resources  to  meet  a  need.  REA  rep- 
rest:nts  our  fundamental  national  com- 
mitment to  these  services  as  a  right  of 
every  family,  every  farm  or  small  busi- 
ness, wherever  it  exists. 

And  the  Job  is  not  done.  While  we 
have  wired  almost  all  of  niral  Amer- 
ica, it  still  costs  much  more  to  main- 
tain these  systems  than  in  urban 
areas.  And,  contrary  to  what  OMB 
would  have  us  believe,  electricity  and 
telephone  rates  in  rural  areas  are  not 
lower  than  everywhere  else,  indeed 
they  are  often  higher,  reflecting  the 
greater  costs  Involved  in  serving  rural 
areas. 

Anyone  of  us  who  regularly  visits 
our  constituents  in  small  towns  and 
farm  communities  knows  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  economic  recovery  has  been 
slow  coming  to  rural  America.  Unem- 
ployment is  still  too  high,  incomes  still 
lag,  health  problems  persist,  educa- 
tional resources  are  still  limited  in 
contrast  to  our  cities. 

Tet  this  administration  persists  in 
characterizing  REA  as  little  more 
than— and  I  quote  from  one  of  their 
recent  budget  documents— "a  subsidy 
for  those  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
REA-eliglble  areas."  Fortunately,  the 
wisdom  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  Senate  aisle  has  apparently  pre- 
vailed, and  a  good  compromise  has 
been  reached.  This  is  a  clear  and 
strong  signal  to  the  administration 
that  the  Congress  believes  in  REA. 
and  that— "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix 
it!" 

Mr.  President,  while  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  timeliness  of  the  REA 
budget  implications  today,  we  are 
really  here  this  afternoon  to  praise 
the  extraordinary,  consistent  achieve- 
ments of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  there  can  be  no 
better  time  to  show  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  this  Agency  in  fulfilling  an 
ongoing  public  need,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  doing  so  today.* 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  are  celebrating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Rural  Enectrification 
Admlnlstratipn.  It  is  truly  a  cause  for 
a  grand  celebration,  for  without  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
[REA],  this  country  would  have  a 
drastically  different  face  today. 

When  the  RELA  was  created  50  years 
ago.  the  rural  residents  of  this  Nation 
by  and  large  did  not  have  electricity. 


For  many  of  us  In  this  modem  day  of 
electrical  convenience,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  without 
electricity,  because  we  use  it,  not  only 
many  times  a  day,  but  continuously  all 
day  and  night.  However,  If  we  go  out 
into  the  country,  and  even  into  our 
cities,  and  talk  to  those  people  who 
lived  in  the  country  not  so  many  years 
ago,  they  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
It  was  like  without  electricity. 

They  will  tell  you  stories  about 
pumping  water  by  hand  for  their 
cattle,  about  doing  all  of  their  laundry 
by  hand,  about  keeping  their  milk  and 
cream  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  keep 
it  cool,  about  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  which  charged  their  batteries 
for  the  few  electrical  uses  they  had  de- 
veloped, and  about  heating  their  food 
and  houses  with  wood  stoves.  And.  of 
course,  they  didn't  even  dream  about 
air-conditioning  which  people  in 
Washington  think  is  so  essential  to 
their  livelihood.  These  people  will  also 
tell  you  that  because  of  the  Rural 
EHectrlfication  Administration  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  electricity 
was  brought  to  their  houses  and  farms 
and  changed  their  lives  in  such  a  way 
that  not  even  they  can  imagine  going 
back  to  the  days  before  electricity. 

These  are  the  people  who  truly  un- 
derstand and  have  reason  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  REIA. 

However,  this  year's  celebration  is 
marred.  It  is  marred  by  a  President 
who  believes  that  the  REA  is  no 
longer  needed.  It  is  marred  by  a  Presi- 
dent whose  eyes  see  the  RELA  Program 
as  a  subsidy  which  constitutes  an  un- 
necesary  windfall  to  those  people  it 
serves.  Such  beliefs  could  not  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  When  the  Presi- 
dent talks  about  an  economic  recovery, 
he  is  talking  about  the  urban  areas. 
Our  rural  people  are  facing  the  worst 
economic  situation  in  decades.  To  pro- 
pose the  elimination  of  REA  financing 
for  our  rural  communities  at  this  time 
is  the  most  insensitive  gesture  the 
President  can  make. 

I  first  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
REIA  Program  does  not  provide  a  sub- 
sidy to  cooperatives  through  its  lend- 
ing program.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
loan  commitments  which  have  gone  to 
rural  communities  have  been  made  at 
the  Government's  cost  of  funds  plus 
one-eighth  of  1  percent.  Therefore, 
the  great  bulk  of  REIA  financing  is  at 
market  rates  and  involves  no  subsidy. 
To  label  the  program  a  subsidy  in  the 
hope  of  turning  the  public  against  it  is 
outrageous  and  irresponsible. 

Second,  the  need  for  REIA  remains 
substantial.  This  administration  has 
stated  that  consumers  served  by  REIA 
pay  lower  electric  rates  than  non-RElA 
consumers.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
The  REIA's  analysis  Itself  concludes 
that  in  1984  almost  three-fourths  of 
all  rural  electric  systems  had  rates 
higher  than  comparable  investor- 
owned  utilities.  Furthermore,  in  1982, 


about  half  of  the  rural  systems  had 
rates  higher  than  the  investor-owned 
utilities.  So  the  situation  is  growing 
worse. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  REA  was  estab- 
lished because  the  utilities  could  not 
afford  to  provide  electricity  to  rural 
areas.  Because  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion, the  utilities  did  not  find  it  cost 
efficient  to  wire  all  those  miles  for  so 
few  farmsteads.  So  the  RELA  stepped 
in  and  saved  the  day. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
average  investor-owned  utility  serves 
40  consumers  per  mile  of  line,  while 
the  average  rural  cooperative  serves 
only  four  consimiers  per  mile  of  line. 
Similarly,  rural  telephone  systems, 
which  also  receive  RELA  loans,  serve 
about  5.6  customers,  per  route  mile  of 
line  compared  with  50  customers 
served  by  nonniral  systems. 

The  sparse  population  has  not 
changed.  You  can  still  drive  for  miles 
in  my  State  of  North  Dakota  without 
seeing  anyone.  Those  utilities  which 
did  not  find  it  economical  to  serve 
rural  America  50  years  ago  will  not 
find  it  suitable  now. 

Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with- 
out the  RELA  financing,  electric  and 
telephone  rates  for  rural  consumers— 
already  higher  than  for  their  urban 
counterparts— would  skyrocket.  Such  a 
result  is  not  fair;  it  is  not  tolerable:  it 
is  not  affordable. 

The  past  50  years  represent  a  tre- 
mendous success  story  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  I  look 
ahead  to  the  next  50  years  and  want 
to  see  a  continuing  success  unfold.  So 
let  us  honor  the  past  with  appropriate 
celebration.  And  let  us  guarantee  the 
future  with  determined  resolve. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  my 
colleagues  today  and  celebrate  50 
years  of  dedicated  service  by  the  Rural 
EHectrlf  ication  Administration. 

It  has  been  50  years  since  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the  Execu- 
tive order  which  transformed  life  in 
rural  America.  With  the  establishment 
of  RELA.  the  millions  of  residents  of 
rural  United  States  were  awed  by  the 
miracle  of  electricity.  It  is  an  under- 
statement to  say  it  changed  their  lives 
overnight. 

In  this  day  of  computer  wizardry,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  remember  life 
without  electricity.  But  it  wasn't  that 
long  ago  in  rural  Florida  that  the 
chief  means  of  light  was  the  kerosene 
lamp.  I  can  still  recall  the  smell  of 
burning  kerosene.  So  when  the  RELA 
lines  were  constructed  throughout 
Florida,  a  celebration  took  place  from 
north  to  south,  from  coast  to  coast. 
Not  only  did  rural  residents  have 
lights  at  the  touch  of  a  switch,  but 
they  had  the  means  to  share  in  some 
of  the  luxuries  city  folks  had  enjoyed 
for  years. 
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R£A  meant  thut  rural  folks  could  be 
linked  to  the  world  through  the  mira- 
cle of  radio.  To  have  news  hourly  In- 
stead of  waiting  to  read  the  weekly 
newspaper  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 

And.  who  can  forget  the  excitement 
in  town  when  each  new  appliance  was 
delivered  to  a  lucky  household.  A  new 
form  of  entertainment  emerged  as 
people  sat  and  watched  the  wonders  of 
a  washing  machine,  a  refrigerator  or 
the  vacuum  cleaner. 

In  Florida,  farmers  found  out  REA 
was  not  limited  to  making  work  easier 
for  the  housewives  when  they  discov- 
ered that  electricity  meant  they  could 
pump  water,  heat  citrus  groves  and 
chicken  coops  and  pow  r  all  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Yes,  REA  brought  light  and  power 
to  rural  America.  But  it  also  was  the 
catalyst  to  a  cooperative  movement  be- 
tween Oovemment  and  people  that 
has  yet  to  be  matched  In  America.  In 
Florida  we  have  18  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful rural  cooperatives  who  provide 
service  to  more  than  400.000  families 
and  businesses.  The  Florida  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  still  stand  today 
as  they  did  50  years  ago  as  coopera- 
tives which  work  for  and  with  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  especially 
important  for  us  to  remember  this  co- 
operative spirit  today  as  we  celebrate 
REA.  Lately,  it  seems  that  we  have 
been  bogged  down  with  the  REA 
budget  cuts,  REA  trust  funds,  and  so 
forth.  Yes.  there  is  a  need  to  update 
some  of  these  financial  structures  and 
we'll  continue  to  work  with  the  rural 
cooperatives  toward  this  goal.  REA 
will  survive. 

So.  let  us  celebrate  REA.  Yes,  there 
will  be  a  commemorative  stamp,  a  cele- 
bration by  the  Smithsonian  and  reso- 
lutions by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  But  to  me  the  true  symbol  of 
REA's  success  is  the  cooperative  spirit 
it  brought  to  niral  America.  With  the 
light  bulb,  that  spirit  lit  up  rural 
America  and  continues  to  shine. 
Happy  anniversary  REA.« 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  I  believe  It 
is  important  that  we  do  more  than 
just  remember  a  Government  agency 
and  its  programs.  Cooperative  rural 
electrification,  since  its  beginning,  has 
been  a  partnership  between  the  people 
and  their  Government.  The  Oovem- 
ment provided  the  tools,  but  the 
people  did  the  work. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  life  without 
electricity.  Today,  we  consider  electric- 
ity to  be  a  necessity  of  life.  Just  like  air 
and  water.  But  just  50  years  ago,  only 
1  rural  resident  in  10  in  our  Nation  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  central  station 
electric  service.  Even  in  my  densely 
populated  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, most  rural  people  lived  without 
electricity;  more  than  75  percent  of  all 
farms   and   rural   residences   hiul   no 


electric  over  50  years  ago  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Efforts  had  been  made  to  extend 
electric  service  into  the  countryside, 
but  little  progress  was  made.  In  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  1920's,  Governor  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot's  giant  power  survey  pro- 
posed wide-scale  rural  electrification 
by  the  Commonwealth's  private  power 
companies.  While  many  companies  did 
extend  service  between  the  towns  they 
served,  the  truly  rural  areas  off  the 
main  highways  still  lacked  central  sta- 
tion electric  service. 

The  farmers  and  other  people  who 
resided  In  these  areas  lived  much  like 
their  ancestors  who  opened  the  wilds 
of  Pennsylvania  to  settlement  a  centu- 
ry and  a  half  before.  Theirs  were  lives 
of  darkness  and  drudgery.  The  length 
of  their  workday  was  determined  by 
the  Sun.  Work  was  done  by  muscle 
power.  Women,  who  had  to  pump 
water  by  hand  and  cook  over  hot 
woodbumlng  stoves,  grew  old  t>efore 
their  time.  Although  these  people 
lived  In  the  heart  of  the  great  industri- 
al Northeast,  they  might  as  well  have 
lived  on  the  Moon  because  they  lacked 
radios  and  telephones,  the  vital  com- 
munications links  that  tied  the  society 
together.  By  any  measure,  rural 
people  were  second-class  citizens  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  wires  that  car- 
ried light,  power,  music,  and  news. 

It  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  Governor 
Glfford  Plnchot,  who  dreamed  that 
someday  everyone  would  have  central 
station  electric  service.  It  was  another 
Pennsylvanian.  Morris  Llewellyn 
Cooke,  who  turned  the  dream  into  re- 
ality. Cook.  Philadelphia's  progressive 
city  engineer,  headed  Pinchot's  giant 
power  survey.  He  carefully  studied  the 
cost  of  building  distribution  lines  and 
concluded  that,  through  careful  plan- 
ning and  uniform  construction  stand- 
ards, electric  service  could  be  provided 
economically  to  everyone  who  wanted 
it. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Executive  order  that  established  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
he  called  on  Morris  Cooke  to  serve  as 
the  first  Administrator  of  the  new 
agency.  Finally,  after  a  decade  of 
study  and  thought,  Cooke  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  what  he  knew  in  his  heart 
could  be  done.  At  first,  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  attempting  to  encourage 
private  power  companies  to  run  lines 
into  the  countryside.  A  ttm  did.  but 
most  believed  that  there  was  not 
enough  profit  in  the  enterprise,  even 
with  low  Interest  Government  loans; 
they  believed  the  land  was  too  rugged, 
remote,  and  sparsely  populated  and 
that,  even  if  the  lines  were  run,  farm- 
ers wouldn't  use  enough  electricity  to 
cover  the  Investment  in  the  distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Faced  with  failure.  Cooke  turned  to 
a  form  of  business  enterprise  that  had 
served  farmers  well;  nonprofit,  con- 
sumer-owned   cooperatives.     Farmers 


used  cooperatives  extensively.  They 
bought  their  seed  and  equipment  from 
supply  cooperatives.  They  t)orrowed 
from  mutual  savings  banks  and 
bought  their  insurance  from  mutual 
Insurance  companies.  And,  when  the 
growing  season  was  ended,  they  sold 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  through  mar- 
keting cooperatives.  Farmers  knew 
that,  as  individuals,  they  were  power- 
less. But,  that  when  they  banded  to- 
gether, their  strength  exceeded  their 
numbers. 

Initially,  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents  were  suspicious  of  the  new 
rural  electric  cooperatives  because  of 
their  link  to  the  REA;  of  their  link  to 
the  Government.  They  were  afraid  the 
Government  would  take  their  farms  if 
the  cooperatives  failed.  But  soon,  they 
saw  that  the  partnership  that  was 
forged  between  their  locally  owned 
and  controlled,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive, and  the  Federal  Government  rep- 
resented the  best  expression  of  the 
belief  that  Government  should  do 
only  those  things  that  the  people 
cannot  do  by  themselves.  They  could 
not  provide  themselves  with  electric 
service  individually.  They  could  not  do 
so  even  when  they  Joined  together  In 
cooperatives.  But,  with  the  help  of 
their  Government,  they  could  get  the 
job  done.  The  Government  provided 
the  tools,  the  people  provided  the 
work. 

Today.  50  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, some  voices  suggest  that 
REA  is  no  longer  needed.  The  facts, 
however,  indicate  that  just  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  Although  virtually  every 
American  farm  and  rural  residence 
has  central  station  electric  service,  the 
Job  of  rural  electrification  is  not  done. 
Elach  year,  there  are  new  consumers  to 
be  served  and  facilities  serving  existing 
consumers  must  be  upgraded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  generation  of 
electric  users.  Because  they  continue 
to  face  many  of  the  challetiges  they 
faced  originally— such  as  low  popula- 
tion density  and  high  costs  caused  by 
rugged  service  territories— coopera- 
tives continue  to  need  the  REA's  fi- 
nancing programs.  And  the  technical 
and  engineering  standards  of  REA 
that  assure  system  uniformity  and  the 
lowest  possible  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs  still  are  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  consumers. 

We  continue  to  need  REA  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  for  all  of  these 
reasons.  But,  there  is  another  reason 
which  is  possibly  more  Important. 
America's  experience  with  cooperative 
rural  electrification  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  responsible,  progressive 
partnership  between  a  people  and 
their  Government.  By  providing  loans, 
repaid  with  interest,  the  Government 
provides  locally  owned  and  controlled 
cooperatives  with  the  tools  they  need 
to  provide  their  consumer-owners  with 


the  necessity  of  electricity.  On  their 
side  of  the  ledger,  cooperative  mem- 
t>er8  provide  the  leadership,  the  talent, 
and  the  plain  hard  work  to  do  what 
most  people  thought  was  impossible. 

Today  it  is  fitting  and  refreshing  to 
remember  our  continuing  positive  ex- 
perience with  cooperative  rural  electri- 
fication. It  Is  possible  for  the  people 
and  their  Government,  working  to- 
gether, to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  to 
turn  dreams  Into  reality. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  special  order 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion [REAL 

"It  was  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
times."  These  words,  written  by  the 
great  author  Charles  Dickens  in  his 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  could  describe 
rural  electrification  today. 

It  is  the  best  of  times.  Today  we  are 
celebrating  50  years  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. It  as  been  50  years  since  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Executive  order  establishing  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  REA 
was  created  to  bring  needed  electrical 
power  to  the  rural  and  isolated  areas 
of  our  Nation  that  the  big  power  com- 
panies refused  to  serve.  These  compa- 
nies said  that  there  weren't  enough 
people  in  rural  America  to  bother 
with— that  rural  folks,  or.  In  their 
minds  country  hicks,  didn't  need  elec- 
trical lighting  or  the  other  luxiiries 
enjoyed  by  their  city  brethren. 

Thankfully,  enough  men  and  women 
had  the  foresight,  the  courage,  and 
the  ambition  to  attempt  what  seemed 
like  the  impossible;  to  bring  electricity 
to  every  farm,  ranch,  school,  business, 
and  community  in  rural  America. 

Today  we  are  honoring  the  system 
that  these  men  and  women  developed 
and  that  current  rural  electric  leaders 
have  nurtured  throughout  the  past  50 
years.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  led 
the  recent  budget  negotiations  in 
which  the  REA  program  was  saved. 

To  me.  South  Dakota's  rural  families 
who  dot  our  prairies  and  hills  symbol- 
ize why  REA  was  created— to  bring 
needed  electric  power  to  the  rural  and 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  America. 
Even  today.  South  Dakota's  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  provide  economical 
electric  power  to  families  who  live  in 
areas  with  fewer  than  one  customer 
per  mile  of  line.  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  a  service  area  in  South  Dakota 
which  has  more  than  four  customers 
per  mile  of  line.  Truly  this  is  REA 
country.  Surely  this  is  why  REA  was 
needed  50  years  ago  and  why  it  is 
needed  today. 

The  rich  heritage  of  REA  make  this 
the  best  of  times.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  rural  electrification  has 
enabled  us  in  South  Dakota  and 
throughout  rural  America  to  enjoy 
and  lavish  the  "best  of  times." 

I  would  be  remiss  and  not  totally 
honest  with  you  if  I  didn't  also  tell 


you  that  these  are.  as  Charles  Dickens 
put  It.  "the  worst  of  times." 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  50  years  of 
rural  electrification,  some  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  saying  that  50  years  of  rural 
electrification  is  enough.  The  REA 
system,  which  has  served  South 
Dakota  and  our  Nation  so  well,  has 
been  besieged  at  all  fronts.  The  admin- 
istration has  made  attempts  to  raise 
the  hydroelectric  power  rates  that 
rural  electric  cooperatives  depend 
upon.  The  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  interest  rates  on 
loan  funds  that  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives depend  upon  to  improve  their 
plants,  repair  electrical  distribution  fa- 
cilities, and  serve  new  customers. 
Some  even  say  the  administration 
hopes  to  totally  "phase-out"  REA  in  a 
short  time. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  this 
the  most  trying  and  the  worst  of  times 
for  all  of  us  who  believe  in  and  have 
fought  for  the  rural  electrification 
system.  But  I  don't  want  to  leave  my 
colleagues  with  such  a  gloomy  out- 
look. I've  always  been  an  optimist  and 
have  believed  that  if  you  know  that 
you  are  right,  that  if  you  have  faith  in 
a  program,  that  if  you  fight  hard 
enough,  and  If  you  have  the  support 
of  good,  decent,  hard-working  people 
like  those  in  rural  America,  that  you 
can  succeed. 

Just  recently,  I  successfully  negoti- 
ated a  compromise  with  Majority 
Leader  Dole,  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Dokenici,  Budget  Director 
Stockman,  and  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  under 
which  the  REA  Program  will  be  saved. 
Under  the  terms  of  my  agreement,  the 
budget  assumption  that  REA  loans 
would  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  8 
years  has  been  dropped.  Additionally, 
the  assumption  that  interest  rates  on 
REIA  loans  would  be  Increased  from 
the  current  rate  of  5  percent  to  the 
Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing  plus  1V4 
percent  has  been  dropped.  In  essence, 
none  of  the  budget  savings  are  as- 
sumed to  come  from  either  of  these 
two  devastating  proposals. 

In  exchange  for  these  concessions. 
Bob  Bergland  and  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  have 
agreed  to  accept  a  reduction  in  loan 
levels  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  in  fiscal 
years  1986-88.  This  is  a  compromise 
which,  our  Nation's  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives can  readily  accept  and  is  a 
compromise  which  the  administration 
and  Senate  leadership  can  accept. 

The  Job  of  REIA  is  not  done.  Fifty 
years  of  rural  electrification  has  trans- 
formed rural  America  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  next  50  years  will  be  just 
as  magnificent.  Hats  off  to  REA  on  its 
50th  birthday,  and  I  pray  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  cele- 
brate the  100th  birthday  of  REA  in 
another  50  years. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
days  one  seldom  hears  talk  of  rural 
America  that  is  not  fraught  with  refer- 
ences to  the  crisis  that  is  griping 
America's  farm  economy.  The  nightly 
news  is  filled  with  scenes  of  bankrupt 
farmers  selling  their  equipment  and 
their  land  at  auction.  Farm  leaders 
have  marched  on  Washington,  DC, 
seeking  assistance  in  their  plight. 
America  has  witnessed  the  heart- 
wrenching  problems  that  threaten  to 
change  the  face  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  we,  as  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  struggle  to  help 
find  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Through  all  of  the  debate  that  has 
risen,  fallen  and  risen  again  about  the 
problems  facing  rural  America  one 
fact  has  shown  clear:  we  have  faith, 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike,  that  a 
solution  wiU  be  found.  The  problem 
will  be  solved.  We  can  be  optimistic  be- 
cause rural  America  has  never  accept- 
ed failure  and  never  will.  In  fact  rural 
America  has  been  a  guiding  light  of  in- 
novation and  determination  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  throughout  our  his- 
tory. Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of 
this  heritage— this  desire  and  determi- 
nation to  accomplish  great  things 
against  great  odds— is  the  success  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion whose  golden  anniversary  we  cele- 
brate this  month. 

By  Executive  order  on  May,  11,  1985, 
at  the  depth  of  the  darkest  depression 
our  Nation  has  ever  experienced. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  created 
the  Rural  EHectrification  Administra- 
tion under  emergency  conditions.  So 
began  one  of  the  boldest  cooperative 
movements  the  world  has  seen.  The 
Federal  Government  and  local  cooper- 
ative associations  worked  hand  In 
hand  to  bring  the  goals  of  the  REA  to 
fruition.  Our  success  has  helped  make 
the  United  States  the  most  productive 
agricultural  nation  in  the  world.  Our 
success  has  lifted  the  twin  drudgeries 
of  darkness  and  backbreaking,  life- 
shortening  toil  from  the  lives  of  farm 
families.  Our  success  continues  to 
prove  that  no  task  is  too  great  when 
we  have  the  will  power  and  the  people 
power  to  carry  it  out. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Washington  was  among  the  first  to 
Jump  onboard  the  REA  Program.  At 
least  18  co-ops  were  formed  across  the 
frontier  of  the  Evergreen  State  early 
in  1937.  These  original  co-ops  have 
since  consolidated  into  nine  strong  or- 
ganizations which  serve  72,440  con- 
sumers through  17.200  miles  of  line. 

The  success  of  the  REA  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Simply  put,  there  has 
not  been  a  more  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  challenge  facing  the 
nation  in  1935  was  a  countryside 
nearly  void  of  electricity  and  all  the 
benefits  it  offers.  Today,  the  electric 
glow  of  light  fills  milking  bams  where 
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highly  flam  tn  able  kerosene  lamps  once 
hung  and  the  power  of  electricity 
drives  irrigation  pumps  and  feed- 
grinders  and  washing  machines  where 
manual  exertion  was  once  required. 
America  has  moved  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury thanks  to  REA  and  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  past  50  years  who 
have  made  the  dream  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation come  true. 

ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
ORont  roR  Rxcxss  inmL  s:30  a.m.  tomouiow 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  9:30  ajn.  on 
Wednesday.  May  8.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

OKOCR  roR  RKcoGirmoN  or  skmators 

HUMPHRST  AND  PROXM IRX  TOMORKOW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx] 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROax  rOR  PSRIOD  POR  TRAItSACnOIf  OP 
ROUnin  MORMING  BUSIimS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RBSnMPnOH  OF  COIfSIOERATIOIf  OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  33  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32.  the  budget  res- 
olution. The  time  remaining  on  the 
resolution  as  of  4  p.m.  today  is  for  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  7  hours. 
22  minutes,  for  the  majority  leader,  3 
hours  46  minutes,  bringing  the  total  to 
11  hours.  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  to- 
morrow morning  at  10:30  a.m.  we  will 
recognize  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kirhy]  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  tax  compli- 
ance and  that,  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Mattingly]  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  Social  Security. 

TIME  UMTTATION  AGREEMENT  ON  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  would  guess  that 
will  take  us  until  about  1  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

At  that  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  and  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  HoLLiMGsl  be  recognized  to 
offer  a  pacKage  amendment;  that  the 
time  on  that  amendment  be  limited  to 
90  minutes— 1  hour  for  the  proponents 
and  30  minutes  for  the  opponents  of 
that  package. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  have  the  rest  of  the  package, 
please. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment,  and  I  assume 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Byrd]  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
that  the  time  be  limited  to  90  min- 
utes—1  hour  for  the  proponents.  30 
minutes  for  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
presenting  this  request. 

Would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  mind  including  In  his  request  a 
time  limit  on  the  amendment  that  Is 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Kerky  and  a  time 
limit  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Mattingly  and  set  a  specific 
time  for  the  calling  up  of  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  a  specific  time  for  the 
calling  up  of  the  Byrd  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
limit  under  the  statute  would  be  1 
hour  for  Senator  Kerry's  amendment, 
1  hour  for  Senator  Mattingly's. 
which  would  take  us  to  about  1 
o'clock:  at  which  time  I  think  I  indi- 
cated that,  at  1  o'clock,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  be  recognized  to  call  up  their 
amendment.  With  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  it  would  be  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Three  o'clock  right  on 
the  nose. 

The  reason  I  referred  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Kerry  Is  he  had  indicat- 
ed to  me  a  little  earlier  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  make  it  a  half-hour,  but 
he  Is  not  here  now  and  I  would  like  to 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
stated  that  the  Chlles-Holllngs  amend- 
ment would  be  at  1  o'clock  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  be  at  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW  ON  CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  following  that  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  others,  if 


there  be  no  objection,  we  then  would 
recognize  either  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  or  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  to  lay  down  the  so- 
called  KGB  amendment  and  maybe 
have  some  debate,  but  not  dispose  of 
that  until  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
agreeable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time,  because  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  needed  to 
check  to  see  if  that  is  agreeable  with 
other  Senators  Interested  In  that 
amendment,  but  it  would  be  our  inten- 
tion that  that  would  happen  following 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  or 
the  package  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader;  that  we  would  then  turn 
to  consideration  of  the  so-called  KGB 
amendment  and,  following  that.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  then  would 
recognize  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  for 
an  amendment. 

It  is  still  my  hope  that  that  would 
permit  us  to  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution,  hopefully  on  Thurs- 
day. But  I  indicate  that  there  will  still 
be  about  6  or  7  hours  remaining  on 
the  resolution  Thursday  morning. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT  ON  BYRD  AND 
CHILES  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would 
yield,  could  we  have  an  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  amendments  to 
the  Chiles  amendment  and  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  that  we  could  have  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  both? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  we  can  have  that 
understanding.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  my  case,  anyhow,  it  Is 
a  perfecting  amendment,  so  there 
could  not  be  any  amendment  to  mine. 
But  could  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  say  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. I  am  certain  the  manager  would 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,    That    on    Wednesday.    May    8. 

1985,  when  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 

1986.  1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kerry)  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Kerry  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  be  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  hour  of  1:00 
p.m.,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  HolUngs).  on  which 
there  shall  be  90  minutes,  with  60  minutes 


under  the  control  of  the  proponents  and  30 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  opponents. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  hour  of  3:00 
p.m.,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment, 
on  which  there  shall  be  90  minutes,  with  60 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  propo- 
nents and  30  minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  opponents. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendments  to 
the  Byrd  and  Chiles  amendments  and  no 


motions  to  table  those  amendments  shall  be 
in  order. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  being  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess,  in 


accordance  with  previous  order,  until 
9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  1985. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:51  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  May  8, 198S,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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IMPROPER  PRACTICES 


HON.  DAVID  DRQER 

or  CAUTOUttA 
in  THB  House  OF  RKPSESKKTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIEK  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week.  Newsday.  a  daily 
newspaper  on  Long  Island.  NY.  is  run- 
ning a  five-part  investigative  series  on 
improper  loan  practices  involving 
Long  Island  businesses  which  were  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Small  Business 
Administration.  While  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  illegal  practices  outlined 
in  this  series  are  not  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States,  they  do 
highlight  some  of  the  problems  that 
consistently  plague  the  SBA  and 
create  questions  about  the  agency's 
real  imiMurt  on  the  overall  small  busi- 
ness economy. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  today's 
RccoRO  the  first  part  of  this  five-part 
series  published  in  the  May  5  issue  of 
Newsday.  I  will  then  submit  the  re- 
maining four  parts  in  future  printings 
of  this  Recors. 

Impropkr  PxAcncxs  Uhcovxued  in  LI  Small- 
BusiiTKss  Loans 

A  Newsday  Investigation  of  government 
loans  to  Long  Island  businesses  has  uncov- 
ered conflicts  of  Interest,  loans  to  companies 
with  organlzed-crlme  connections  and 
sloppy  lending  practices  that  have  wasted 
millions  of  dollars  in  public  funds. 

Both  the  federal  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  state  Job  Development  Au- 
thority play  active  roles  In  Long  Island's 
economic  development,  granting  companies 
loans  at  more  favorable  terms  than  they 
could  otherwise  get.  Most  of  the  loans  are 
repaid,  and  the  agencies  properly  take 
credit  for  creating  or  saving  thousands  of 
Jobs  for  Long  Islanders. 

For  some  loans,  however,  the  system  has  a 
hidden  underside.  This  is  a  world  where  of- 
ficials with  authority  over  loans  make  pri- 
vate business  deals  with  borrowers.  It  is  a 
world  where  the  SBA  has  subsidized  alleged 
organized  crime  figures  whose  businesses 
then  collapsed.  It  Is  a  world  of  undisclosed, 
possibly  Illegal  consulting  payments;  of  im- 
proper gratuities:  of  private  interests  gain- 
ing effective  control  over  the  lending  of  gov- 
ernment funds. 

Newsday  s  Investigation  found  that  the 
SBA  program  on  Long  Island  Is  troubled  by 
some  of  the  same  problems  that  figure  In 
the  current  national  debate  over  the  future 
of  the  SBA  failure  to  secure  some  loans 
with  adequate  collateral;  failure  to  prevent 
collateral  from  disappearing  when  some 
loans  go  bad;  and  failure  to  prevent  crimi- 
nals from  exploiting  the  program. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
drastic  cuU  In  the  SBA  s  budget.  The  debate 
over  the  agency's  future  centers  on  whether 
the  agency's  lending  programs  are  fair  and 
whether  their  impact  on  the  nation's  econo- 
my is  worth  the  money. 


Both  the  SBA  and  JDA  delegate  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  their  decision  making  in 
granting  loans  to  local  development  corpo- 
rations— quasl-govemment&l  community  or- 
ganizations that  function  as  official  arms  of 
the  lending  agencies.  Three  of  the  state's 
most  active  development  corporations  have 
operated  on  Long  Island:  the  Long  Island 
Economic  Development  Corp.  and  the  Bi- 
County  Development  Corp. 

Newaday's  yearlong  investigation  centered 
on  those  three  agencies  as  well  as  SBA  and 
JDA  In  many  instances,  SBA  officials  re- 
fused reporters  access  to  key  records,  claim- 
ing confidentiality.  One  local  development 
corporation  offered  to  produce  all  of  Its 
records,  then  claimed  most  of  them  were 
missing.  In  all,  it  took  22  formal  requests 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
Newsday  to  obtain  the  records  on  which 
these  stories  are  partially  based.  Many 
other  records  still  are  being  withheld. 

Nevertheless,  the  Newsday  Investigation 
found  that: 

The  Long  Island  Development  Corp.'s  top 
official.  Steven  D.  Ourlan.  admits  he  has 
had  consulting  deals,  undisclosed  ownership 
interests  or  other  business  deals  with  seven 
companies  that  got  $5,716,000  in  govern- 
ment loans  with  his  help.  One  loan  recipi- 
ent. Ourlan  s&id,  gave  him  tlmeshare  units 
for  four  weeks  each  year  in  a  luxury  resort. 
Ourlan  denied  any  wrongdoing  but  acknowl- 
edged that  his  deals  did  represent  "an  ap- 
parent conflict  of  Interest. 

Long  Island  businesses  with  ties  to  orga- 
nized crime  have  obtained  at  least 
$1,635,000  In  SBA  loans,  and  all  those  loans 
have  gone  bad.  Those  who  have  benefited 
include  Salvatore  Avellino  and  Michael 
Pranzese,  both  identified  by  athorities  as 
important  figures  In  organized  crime.  Pran- 
zese denies  involvement  Ln  organized  crime. 
Avellino  did  not  respond  to  several  requests 
for  an  interview. 

JDA  officials  said  Donald  Gallagher,  Bi- 
County's  former  chief  operating  officer,  did 
not  disclose  to  the  JDA  his  financial  connec- 
tion to  seven  projects  that  received  JDA 
loans  totaling  $5,031,001  on  Bi-County's  rec- 
ommendation. Oallagher  was  a  paid  consult- 
ant to  the  borrowers  or  their  contractors  on 
those  projects.  After  Newsday  questioned 
Oallagher's  role,  he  was  removed  from  Bi- 
County's  top  post  but  remains  on  Its  board, 
which  Includes  a  broker  and  a  lawyer  who 
also  have  represented  Bi-County  borrowers. 
Oallagher  refused  to  comment. 

As  a  Bl-County  director.  Suffolk  County's 
commissioner  of  economic  development, 
Joseph  Oiacalone,  voted  to  approve  a 
$304,000  loan  to  a  company  for  land  and  a 
new  building  without  disclosing  that  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  firm  selling  the  company 
the  land.  Oiacalone  at  first  called  his  action 
"an  error  on  my  part"  but  later  denied  any 
conflict. 

Local  SBA  officials  overruled  one  of  their 
own  loan  officers  and  loaned  $500,000  to  a 
financially  troubled  company  after  getting  a 
phone  call  from  Peter  Neglia,  then  regional 
SBA  director.  Neglia  has  acknowledged  that 
he  made  the  call  at  the  request  of  former 
Suffolk  OOP  Leader  Robert  Curclo.  Sr., 
who  was  a  consultant  to  the  com[>any  seek- 
ing the  loan.  Newsday  has  traced  $28,000  in 
checks  from  the  company  to  Curclo— never 


disclosed  to  the  SBA  as  required  by  law. 
Neglia  has  since  been  promoted  to  acting 
SBA  chief  of  staff  in  Washington.  The  loan 
went  bad  after  five  months. 

The  questioned  SBA  lending  practices 
found  by  Newsday  create  extra  costs  for  the 
taxpayers  beyond  Just  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  bad  loans.  When  the  government  subsi- 
dizes a  business  that  falls,  there  Is  a  ripple 
effect:  unpaid  bills  to  other  businesses, 
unpaid  state  and  local  taxes,  unpaid  utility 
and  workers  compensation  bills,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  for  workers  who  lost  Jobs. 
Ultimately,  the  public  absorbs  all  those 
costs. 

And  the  ethical  questions  in  both  the  SBA 
and  JDA  programs  pose  the  danger  of  an- 
other kind  of  loss  to  the  public— failure  of 
these  loan  programs  to  reach  their  full  eco- 
nomic potential.  That  these  loans  have 
brought  increased  emplosrment  and  prosper- 
ity to  Long  Island  Is  unquestioned.  But  crit- 
ics ask  whether  there  would  be  even  more 
Jobs  and  greater  prosperity  on  the  Island  If 
more  government  loans  went  to  companies 
with  the  best  potential  for  creating  employ- 
ment and  fewer  went  to  firms  with  the  best 
private  connections  to  lending  officials. 

THX  ISLAND'S  LOAN  MASTBI 

Steven  D.  Ourlan  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the 
federal  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  morning  of  June  25,  1984,  marked  a 
proud  point  In  his  multlfaceted  career. 

At  a  banquet  room  In  the  Smlthtown 
Sheraton,  several  dozen  politicians,  bankers, 
brokers  and  SBA  officials  gathered  over  a 
breakfast  of  scrambled  eggs,  sausage  and 
Danish  pastries  for  ceremonies  honoring 
Ourlan  as  an  important  force  In  Long  Is- 
land's economic  development. 

At  a  dais  decorated  with  a  large  banner 
that  read  "Long  Island  Development  Corp.," 
officials  from  state,  county  and  federal 
agencies  praised  Ourlan,  who  heads  the 
LIDC,  for  his  government  expertise,  his 
business  acumen,  his  hard  work.  The  SBA's 
then-regional  director,  Peter  Neglia,  gave 
him  a  large  plaque. 

The  plaque  was  an  award  to  the  LIDC  for 
becoming  the  most  active  development  cor- 
poration of  Its  kind  in  the  country,  process- 
ing more  than  $15  million  in  SBA  loans 
during  the  previous  year.  Although  little 
known  to  the  general  public.  SBA-certified 
development  corporations  such  as  Gurian's 
play  an  Influential  role  in  today's  world  of 
Industrial  finance. 

Ourlan  has  his  board  of  directors— a 
group  of  public  officials,  bankers,  brokers 
and  lawyers— review  and  vote  on  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  loan  applications  from  com- 
panies seeking  fliianclng  from  the  SBA  and 
its  counterpart  In  state  government,  the  Job 
Development  Authority.  Both  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties  give  the  LIDC  financial 
support. 

LIDC  Is  one  of  a  network  of  quasi-public 
development  firms  and  agencies  on  Long 
Island  and  elsewhere  that  have  resulted 
from  governmental  decisions  to  farm  out 
the  processing  of  small  business  loan  appli- 
cations. The  SBA  and  JDA  have  the  final 
word  on  these  applications,  but  they  gener- 
ally follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
LIE>C  and  similar  agencies. 


•  This 


biillet-  symbol  identifies  itatemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Since  Ourlan  Is  the  LIDC's  full-time  exec- 
utive director,  he  said  his  own  recommenda- 
tion usually  determines  how  the  board 
votes.  "I  have  a  pretty  big  Input  on  the  way 
the  board  reacts  primarily  because  I'm  pre- 
paring the  piece  of  paper  that  we  see." 
Ourlan  said.  "They  only  see  what  I  give 
them  to  see." 

The  Newsday  Investigation  found  that 
Ourlan  has  used  his  position  with  the  LIDC 
and  two  other  local  development  agencies 
for  his  own  financial  gain.  He  has  done  this 
in  several  ways.  Including  acting  as  a  paid  fi- 
nancial consultant  to  loan  applicants,  en- 
gaging In  private  business  deals  with  other 
borrowers,  and  steering  at  least  two  others 
to  a  finance  company  that  he  headed. 

Ourlan  maintains  he  has  done  nothing 
wrong.  And  regulations  covering  such  activi- 
ty are  fuzzy  or  nonexistent.  But  Gurian's  In- 
dustry peers  and  senior  officials  from  the 
county,  SBA  and  JDA  contacted  by  News- 
day  say  he  has  acted  improperly.  "If  you 
check  the  Industry,  you'll  find  It's  not  a 
standard  practice,"  said  SBA  official  Wayne 
Foren.  "It's  one  of  those  things  you  just 
don't  expect  people  to  do." 

Ourlan  runs  a  private  consulting  business, 
Gurlan  Consultants  Inc.,  that  operates  from 
a  small  one-room  office  at  300  Old  Country 
Rd.,  MIneola.  There  Is  no  sign  on  the  door 
and  no  phone  listing. 

In  a  series  of  Interviews.  Ourlan  acknowl- 
edged that  he  has  had  consulting  deals,  un- 
disclosed ownership  Interests  or  other  busi- 
ness ties  with  at  least  seven  companies. 
Those  companies  got  government  loans  to- 
taling $5,716,000  with  hU  help.  He  said  he 
has  worked  as  a  private  consultant  to  six  of 
the  companies  and  holds  an  option  for  a  10 
percent  share  of  the  seventh. 

He  also  has  been  a  paid  financial  adviser 
to  one  of  those  companJ<>s,  Gumey's  Inn, 
while  helping  the  luxuriou.  Montauk  resort 
get  govenmient  loans  through  one  of  his 
local  development  corporations.  Gumey's 
president,  Gurlan  said,  also  has  given  him 
time-share  apartment  units  at  the  resort  for 
four  weeks  each  year. 

Two  more  of  Gurian's  business  deals  with 
SBA  borrowers  Involve  a  Mexican  auto  parts 
company  In  which  he  owns  stock.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  he  said,  he  served  as  that 
company's  U.S.  purchasing  agent,  collecting 
a  percentage  of  sales.  Gurlan  said  he  ob- 
tained sales  contracts  for  the  Mexican  com- 
pany from  two  companies  that  got  SBA 
loans  through  another  development  corpo- 
ration that  he  controls,  the  Long  Island 
Ek;onomlc  Development  Corp.  iljXEDC).  "It 
was  a  sizeable  amount  of  business,  and  It 
was  very,  very  profitable,"  Gurlan  said. 

A  car  dealer  who  got  a  $500,000  SBA  loan 
through  Gurlan  said  Gurlan  solicited  him. 
while  discussing  a  possible  second  loan,  to 
buy  parts  from  the  Mexican  company.  "He 
insinuated  that  If  I  did  some  business  with 
him.  there  would  be  no  problem  with  the 
loan."  said  Walter  Donor,  proprietor  of  the 
now-defunct  Rumplik  Chevrolet  In  East 
Isllp,  who  was  recently  indicted  on  tax  eva- 
sion charges.  "There  was  a  conversation 
about  how  we  could  make  a  lot  of  money  on 
overseas  parts,  but  it  never  materialized." 

Gurlan  said  he  always  discloses  to  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  his  board  when  he 
has  a  fmanclal  Involvement  with  a  loan  ap- 
plicant. "It's  a  full  disclosure,"  he  said. 
LIDC  minutes  show  that  he  did  disclose  at 
least  two  consulting  relationships  and  ab- 
stained from  the  votes.  And  since  Gurlan 
said  he  couldn't  find  most  of  the  records  for 
two  of  his  other  local  development  corpora- 
tions, it  was  impossible  to  determine  wheth- 
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er  he  had  made  similar  disclosures  to  those 
boards. 

But  local  government.  SBA  and  .JDA  offi- 
cials said  that  Gurlan  had  never  advised 
them  of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  Involved 
with  loan  recipients.  They  said  that  they 
considered  his  activities  improper  and  that 
he  should  have  disclosed  them. 

"It  is  something  that  files  In  the  face  of 
what  we're  trying  to  do,  which  Is  to  get  full 
disclosure  of  any  kind  of  Interest  by  any  of 
the  parties,"  said  Robert  Dormer,  president 
of  JDA.  Foren  of  the  SBA  said:  "That's 
something  we  would  not  permit,  and  I  would 
have  to  look  into  it."  Roy  Cacclatore. 
Nassau  County's  commissioner  of  commerce 
and  Industry,  who  sits  on  the  LIDC  board, 
commented;  "Gurlan  can  be  replaced." 

Top  officials  of  four  of  the  nation's  largest 
development  corporations  said  they  consid- 
ered side  deals  with  loan  recipients  wrong. 
Their  attitude  was  voiced  by  Marshall 
Lustlg.  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
Business  Development  Corporation,  who 
said:  "If  we  had  a  director  taking  part  in 
such  an  activity  we  would  ask  that  person  to 
cease  and  desist  from  that  role  or  to  resign 
from  the  board." 

Gurian  founded  his  first  SBS-certif led  de- 
velopment corporation,  the  Long  Island 
Economic  Development  Corp..  in  1969.  The 
LIEDC  started  as  a  shoestring  operation. 
Gurlan  said,  "something  I  ran  from  my 
briefcase,"  and  grew  to  be  one  of  the  state's 
most  active  development  corporations. 

In  1980.  Congress  created  another  SBA 
program  to  help  expanding  businesses  buy 
land  and  buildings.  To  participate,  commu- 
nities had  to  form  development  corpora- 
tions. Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  created 
the  LIDC,  choosing  Gurian  as  executive  di- 
rector. Gurlan  said  he  was  the  logical  choice 
because  of  his  SBA  expertise. 

The  counties  contributed  $30,000  in  start- 
up money,  and  each  assigned  one  of  its  eco- 
nomic development  officials  to  the  LIDC 
staff.  LIDC  stationery  carries  the  official 
seal  of  both  counties  and  lists  their  econom- 
ic development  departments  as  branch  of- 
fices of  LIDC.  And  in  1983  the  sUte  JDA 
designated  the  LIDC  as  a  JDA  "branch 
bank."  accepting  loan  applications  directly 
from  the  LIDC  without  independent  staff 
review. 

The  creation  of  LIDC  has  put  Gurian  into 
an  unusual  position.  He  performs  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  for  four  different  government 
entitles:  Nassau  County.  Suffolk  County, 
the  JDA  and  the  SBA.  But  since  he  draws  a 
salary  from  none  of  them,  he  Is  technically 
not  a  government  employee.  He  said  that  he 
recently  began  drawing  a  salary  of  $286  a 
week  from  LIDC  but  added  that  he  is  inde- 
pendently well-off. 

COHSin,TTNG  DEALS 

Two  companies  that  Gurian  said  were  his 
consulting  clients  got  loans  after  a  1982 
SBA  regulation  prohibiting  management 
consulting  relationships.  They  were  Allied 
Bakers  Co.  Inc.  of  Westbury  and  Aluminum 
Louvre  Corp.  of  Old  Bethpage.  Although 
Gurlan  abstained  from  LIDC  votes  on  both 
companies,  documents  examined  by  News- 
day  show  that  he  had  a  personal  role  In 
both  loan  applications. 

Officials  of  these  companies  and  other 
firms  that  used  Gurlan  as  a  consultant  re- 
fused to  say  how  much  they  paid  him.  and 
Gurlan  also  has  declined  to  disclose  his  fees. 

Records  show  that  Gurlan  made  the  re- 
quired field  visit  to  Allied  Bakers  before  the 
LDIC  approved  a  $230,000  SBA  loan  last 
year.  Gurian  wrote  a  repwrt  concluding:  "re- 
sults of  interview:  positive."  He  also  wrote 
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to  Long  Island  Trust  Co.  about  lu  share  of 
the  financing  package,  saying  "we  should  be 
able  to  complete  an  Irrevocable  commitment 
within  45  days  .  .  ."At  that  point  the  LIDC 
board  had  not  voted  on  the  loan. 

That  was  Allied  Bakers'  third  SBA  loan— 
two  through  Gurian  development  corpora- 
tions—bringing the  total  to  $1,130,000. 
Gurian  said  he  has  been  a  consultant  to 
AUled  since  the  early  1970's.  Allled's  presi- 
dent. Nelson  Wolther,  praised  Gurian's  as- 
sistance to  his  company  and  said  there  was 
nothing  Improper  In  his  role. 

Last  year.  Aluminum  Louvre  got  a 
$255,000  SBA  loan  and  a  $220,000  JDA  loan 
through  LIDC  to  buy  the  Old  Bethpage 
buUding  it  had  been  renting.  Gurian  ab- 
stained on  the  vote,  but  the  JDA's  file  in- 
cludes a  letter  to  Gurlan  at  LIDC  from 
Melvin  Oreenberg,  a  partner  in  the  compa- 
ny. "Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Aluminum  Louvre  Corporation 
relative  to  the  SBA  and  JDA  loans,"  Green- 
berg  said.  Oreenberg  has  denied  paying 
Gurian  as  a  consultant. 

Four  other  companies  that  Gurian  said  he 
represented  as  a  consultant  got  loans 
through  his  earlier  development  corpora- 
tions, the  LIEDC  or  a  sister  corporation,  the 
Second  Long  Island  Development  Corp.  He 
identified  the  companies  as  Gumey's  Inn  of 
Montauk.  AJac  Transmission  Parts  Inc.  of 
Elmont,  Waltron  Automotive  Products  Inc. 
of  Port  Jefferson  and  Allison  Audio  Prod- 
ucts Inc.  of  Hauppauge.  But  he  told  report- 
ers that  nearly  all  records  of  LIEDC  and 
Second  LIEDC  loans  had  been  lost. 

Gurlan  said  he  was  "on  retainer  with  Ajac 
for  seven,  eight  years,  maybe  more."  Gurian 
holds  an  insurance  license  and  said  he  also 
sold  a  pension  plan  to  the  company's  owner. 
Jerry  Jacoby.  AJac  got  five  SBA  loans  total- 
ing $948,000.  Gurian  said  he  negotuted  a 
sales  contract  between  AJac  and  the  Mexi- 
can company.  Service  OM  Afinaclones 
Frenos  T  Servlclo  S.A.,  that  employed  him 
as  its  purchasing  agent.  ""I  would  get  a  per- 
centage from  the  total  purchase,"  Ourlan 
said.  AJac's  president,  Jerry  Jacoby.  said 
Gurian's  consulting  "had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  loans." 

Another  consulting  client  that  made  a 
sales  deal  with  Gurian's  Mexican  company 
was  Waltron,  which  got  a  $40,000  SBA  loan 
through  LIEDC  in  1969.  One  principal, 
Relnhold  Stoll.  said  Ourlan  became  a  con- 
sultant as  soon  as  the  company  was  formed. 
"He  was  on  the  staff,  more  or  less,"  Stoll 
said.  Gurian  conceded  that  he  sold  insur- 
ance to  Waltron.  helped  one  of  its  principals 
get  his  house  removed  as  collatei^  on  the 
loan  and  entered  into  a  consulting  agree- 
ment to  go  to  Mexico  for  Waltron  to  look 
into  an  Investment  there. 

Ourlan  said  he  also  approached  another 
borrower,  Barad  Auto  Industries  Corp.  of 
Hauppauge,  which  got  a  $388,000  SBA  loan 
through  LIEDC  in  1980.  about  buying  parts 
from  the  Mexican  company.  "We  tried,  but 
they  already  had  a  source  of  supply  from 
Texas  for  the  same  product,"  Gurian  said. 

Still  another  Gurian  tie  with  an  SBA  bor- 
rower Involves  MOW  Manufacturing  Corp. 
of  Bohemia,  which  makes  transmission 
parts.  When  the  company  was  formed  in 
1975,  Gurian  said,  one  Investor  wanted  to 
keep  his  Identity  confidential.  Gurian  said 
the  Investor  hired  him  to  set  up  a  blind 
trust  through  which  the  Investor  loaned 
money  to  MOW.  As  part  of  the  deal.  Gurian 
said  he  got  an  option  on  10  percent  of 
MOW'S  stock  and  still  holds  the  option. 

In  1977,  MOW  got  two  SBA  loans  totaling 
$460,000.  Gurian  said  he  gave  the  company 
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some  advice  on  how  to  get  the  loans  but  did 
not  feel  he  should  have  been  discloaed  to 
the  SBA  as  a  consultant.  "Since  I  have 
knowledge.  I  told  them  how  to  proceed,  and 
they  proceeded  completely  on  their  own." 

Another  Gurlan  consulting  client.  Allison 
Audio  Products,  got  a  163.000  SBA  loan 
through  the  LIEDC  in  1973.  The  company's 
founder,  Louis  Llgator.  said  Gurlan  also 
helped  him  get  a  $193,000  JDA  loan  the 
same  year  to  acquire  a  building  tn  Haup- 
pauge.  Llgator  said  Ourian's  consulting 
work  was  not  related  to  the  government 
loans.  "I  asked  him  about  other  businesses 
that  I  was  involved  in."  Llgator  said.  "Steve 
Ourian  in  his  position  has  done  a  lot  for  the 
Island  in  my  personal  opinion.  He's  a  hard- 
working man  and  has  helped  a  lot  of  busl- 


otnufXT  s  mil 

During  the  mid-1970's.  when  rising  gaso- 
line prices  were  threatening  East  End  tour- 
ism. Gurlan  and  his  Second  Long  Island  De- 
velopment Corp.  won  favorable  publicity  for 
arranging  a  financing  package  to  expand 
Oumey's  Inn  in  Montauk.  The  oceanfront 
resort  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  tn  the 
East  End.  an  area  troubled  by  unemploy- 
ment and  a  seasonal  economy. 

The  IniUal  package  was  $984,000  in  SBA 
loans  and  1815,000  loan  from  another  feder- 
al agency,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Oumey's  proprietor,  Nick 
Monte,  said  of  Ourian  and  the  development 
corporation:  "They  helped  put  all  this  to- 
gether, and  they  have  been  very,  very  help- 
ful. I  think  he's  been  a  boon  to  eastern  Long 
Island  and  all  of  Long  Island." 

What  was  not  disclosed,  either  to  the 
public  or  to  the  lending  agencies,  was  that 
Ourian  has  been  a  i>aid  financial  consultant 
to  Oumey's— by  his  own  account— for  the 
past  15  years.  "I  was  their  chief  financial 
adviser. "  Ourian  said.  "I  got  them  all  their 
financing." 

The  EDA.  like  the  SBA.  requires  borrow- 
ers to  disclose  on  their  loan  applications 
anyone  who  provided  services  in  getting  the 
loan  and  the  fees  paid.  By  1978.  Oumey's 
needed  more  financing,  and  the  EDA  agreed 
to  guarantee  another  $600,000  loan.  The 
resort  also  received  another  SBA  loan  for 
$106,000  in  1978.  By  then.  Ourian  was  not 
only  Oumey's  financial  consultant,  but  also 
a  director  and  stockholder. 

The  application,  however,  did  not  list  Our- 
ian's connections  with  the  company.  In- 
stead. Ourian's  name  appeared  in  a  differ- 
ent role.  He  signed  the  form  giving  the  re- 
quired local  endorsement  of  the  project  as 
the  president  of  the  LIEDC.  Each  EDA  loan 
application  must  carry  the  favorable  recom- 
mendation of  a  local  economic  development 
offlciaL 

Ourian  said  much  of  his  work  for  Our- 
ney's  was  done  free  of  charge.  "I  think  if 
you  took  the  sum  total  of  all  remunerations 
from  Nick  for  the  past  15  years,  I  doubt  If 
it's  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,"  Ourian 
said.  He  added,  however,  that  in  1983  he  was 
given  four  one-week  time-share  units  in  a 
new  section  of  the  inn.  His  shares  are  valued 
at  $31,000. 

Monte  said  Gurlan  paid  for  the  units,  and 
Suffolk  real  estate  records  list  Ourian 
among  the  debtors  to  the  bank  that  fi- 
nanced the  time  payments  for  the  units. 
But  Ourian  said  the  units  were  a  gift  to  him 
from  Monte.  He  added:  "I  did  an  awful  lot 
for  Nick  Monte  personally  ...  I  was  at  his 
side  constantly,  with  attorneys,  with  ac- 
countants, real  estate.  I  would  say  that  he 
would  say  that  he  has  a  debt  that  can't  be 
repaid.  So  when   the   units  came  up.   he 
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bought  a  number  of  them.  I  know,  and  he 
acquired  it  for  family  members  and  I'm  Just 
family." 

Ourian  said  that  Monte  recently  began 
paying  him  $500  a  month  to  try  to  arrange  a 
complete  refinancing  of  the  business,  which 
he  said  "has  a  very  serious  problem  on  the 
financing."  Although  most  of  the  SBA  loans 
are  still  pending  (the  SBA  would  not  release 
the  balances),  Gurlan  said  this  work  will  not 
Involve  dealings  with  the  SBA  but  only  with 
private  financial  institutions. 

TRX  If  ONKY  STORX 

Ourian  has  wom  another  financial  hat 
seemingly  as  interchangeable  as  those  he 
wears  as  proprietor  of  Gurlan  Consultants 
Inc.  and  executive  director  of  LIDC  and 
LIEDC.  When  he  was  named  to  the  LIDC 
post,  Ourian  remained  In  his  private  Job  as 
president  of  the  Money  Store  of  New  York, 
a  branch  of  the  New  Jersey-based  finance 
company  best  known  for  its  Phil  Rlzzuto  tel- 
evision commercials. 

The  Money  Store  has  become  the  nation's 
largest  lender  in  the  SBA's  guaranteed- 
loans  program,  and  the  subsidiary  that 
Ourian  headed  handles  that  loan  business 
in  New  York.  The  LIDC's  offices  are  in  the 
Money  Store's  building  at  365  Glen  Cove 
Rd..  Carle  Place. 

Joseph  Oiacalone,  Suffolk's  Commissioner 
of  Economic  Development  and  a  member  of 
the  LIDC  board,  said  that  at  the  inception 
of  LIDC  he  and  other  board  members  were 
worried  about  Ourian's  dual  role  with  the 
agency  and  the  Money  Store  of  New  York. 
As  a  certified  SBA  lender,  the  Money  Store 
Issues  loans  that  are  90  percent  guaranteed 
by  the  SBA.  Since  both  counties  refer  pro- 
spective borrowers  to  Gurlan  at  the  LIDC, 
Oiacalone  said  there  was  concern  it  would 
appear  that  the  counties  were  steering  busi- 
ness to  the  Money  Store  if  prospective  bor- 
rowers wound  up  getting  their  loans  there 
Instead  of  through  LIDC.  He  said  Ourian 
assured  him  that  this  would  not  happen. 

Ourian  told  Newsday.  however,  that  he 
did  refer  some  borrowers  from  LIDC  to  the 
Money  Store,  but  only  because  he  felt  their 
business  needs  would  be  better  served  there. 
SBA  loans  from  LIDC  are  restricted  mainly 
to  real  estate  and  construction,  while  the 
Money  Store  operates  under  an  SBA  pro- 
gram that  allows  working  capital  loans. 

"I  don't  believe  that  there  were  maybe 
more  than  two  Instances  In  the  past  four 
yean— If  It  was  three  it  would  have  been  a 
lot— where  people  came  to  the  development 
corporation  and  they  were  not  eligible  and  I 
recommended  and  they  chose  to  go  to  the 
Money  Store. "  he  said. 

A  few  days  after  Newsday  first  Inter- 
viewed Ourian  last  June  about  his  business 
activities,  he  retired  as  president  of  the 
Money  Store  of  New  York  and  said  he  had 
become  a  consultant  to  the  parent  company. 
He  first  explained  that  he  was  retiring  be- 
cause his  Money  Store  position  "could  be  an 
embarrassment"  and  "could  be  an  apparent 
conflict  of  interest "  that  "might  look  bad 
for  the  LIDC."  Later,  however,  he  said  the 
retirement  was  solely  because  the  two  Jobs 
put  too  much  demand  on  his  time. 

Walter  Leavitt.  head  of  the  SBA's  Long 
Island  office  In  Melville,  said  whenever 
Ourian  called  or  visited  his  office  to  discuss 
loans,  he  assumed  Ourian  was  acting  as 
head  of  the  LIDC  or  the  Money  Store.  He 
said  that  Ourian  never  told  him  about  his 
private  deals  the  SBA  borrowers.  "He 
should  have  given  some  indication."  said 
Leavitt.  The  SBA  requires  loan  applicanU 
to  disclose  the  names  and  fees  of  consult- 
ants and  those  who  helped  prepare  the  ap- 
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plication.  Leavitt  and  Ourian  is  not  listed  as 
a  consultant  on  any  loan  applications  he  has 
handled. 

Ourian  has  given  conflicting  answers  on 
whether  his  private  consulting  business  In- 
cludes the  obtaining  of  SBA  loans.  At  one 
point  he  said  he  consults  companies  only  on 
matters  unrelated  to  government  loans.  But, 
on  another  occasion,  he  said:  "Generally  my 
answer  is,  please,  I  know  you,  I  know  what 
the  problem  Is,  get  your  attorney,  have  a  sit- 
down  session  and  I'U  tell  you  how  to  do  It 
and  if  you  want  or  if  I  want  you'll  compen- 
sate me  for  the  hour  or  the  day  or  whatever 
It  Is,  but  I'm  not  going  to  get  Involved.  Be- 
cause it  really  represents  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est. Not  Just  an  apparent." 

He  also  maintains  that  ethical  questions 
are  less  Important  than  successful  deals  to 
help  Long  Island's  economy.  "We're  all 
grown  up  persons,"  Ourian  said.  "We  all 
know  if  things  were  done  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  a  lot  of  mercantile  activity 
would  come  to  a  halt.  There  has  to  be  some 
bending." 

Next:  The  Mob  Connection.* 


TAX  BURDEN  IS  UNFAIR 


HON.  MAJOR  YL  OWENS 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
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•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  15 
has  come  and  gone.  It  Is  a  date  ap- 
proached with  a  certain  dread  by  most 
Americans.  Records  are  gathered,  fig- 
ures added  and  heads  shake  in  disbe- 
lief when  the  final  tally  emerges.  For 
all  of  the  talk  of  tax  reductions,  the 
average  person  is  confronted  with  the 
reality  that  he  or  she  must  pay  and 
pay.  This  scenario  and  its  causes  was 
aptly  stated  by  Judy  Mann  tn  her 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  5.  1985.  It  is  set  forth  below  for 
iriformatlon. 

Tax  BnRDDi  Is  Untair 

For  the  past  week,  my  kitchen  table  has 
been  covered  with  checks,  receipts,  bank 
and  insurance  statements,  bills  and  various 
other  testaments  to  the  income  and  outgo 
that  occurred  in  my  house  last  year.  The 
purpose  of  this  exercise  is,  of  course,  none 
other  than  my  annual  attempt  to  at  least 
break  even  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice so  I  don't  have  to  offer  one  or  more  of 
my  children  as  partial  payment  of  back 
taxes. 

My  problems,  along  with  those  of  most 
middle-income  Americans,  would  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  Investments  In  tax  shel- 
ters. But,  unfortunately,  the  cash  flow  last 
year  was  largely  consumed  by  such  things  as 
food,  shelter,  college  education  and  child 
care,  so  there  wasn't  any  money  left  over 
for  exotic  schemes  or  tax  experts  who  could 
tell  me  how  to  shelter  my  Income  legally. 

It  is  always  dicey  to  compare  individuals 
and  corporations  In  economic  matters,  but  a 
little  less  so  in  matters  of  spirit,  and  the 
comparison  hit  home  last  weekend  when  I 
read  a  story  in  the  paper  about  the  tax 
burden  on  a  numlier  of  corporations.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  I'd  seen  the  figures— 
the  report  from  the  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice 
has  t>een  sitting  on  my  deck  since  It  came 
out  In  October— but  at  the  time  It  seenied 
merely  annoying.  April,  however,  invites  in- 


vidious comparisons,   and   the  contents  of 
the  report  now  seem  simply  outrageous. 

"Why  is  it  that  the  federal  government  is 
racking  up  record-breaking  budget  deficits 
while  most  Americans  believe— and  rightly 
so— that  they  are  paying  more  in  taxes  than 
ever?"  asks  the  report.  ".  .  .  One  answer  can 
be  found  in  the  demise  of  the  corporate 
income  t&x.  Once,  back  in  the  1950{(  and 
1960s,  the  corporate  Income  tax  supplied 
one-fourth  of  all  federal  government  reve- 
nues. By  1983,  that  figure  had  dropped  to 
6.3  percent. 

"The  decline  of  the  corporate  tax  began 
with  the  adoption  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  in  the  1960s  and  continued  into  the 
'70s  as  Congress  adopted  one  new  loophole 
after  another  in  response  to  corporate  lob- 
byists. 

"However,  the  largest  single  blow  to  the 
corporate  tax  came  in  1981  with  passage  of 
the  Reagan  tax  bill.  That  bill  created  a  new 
system  of  super-accelerated  write-offs  for 
business  Investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery 
System  [ACRS],  which  opened  up  massive 
new  possibilities  for  legalized  cortx>rate  tax 
avoidance,  even  after  the  reforms  adopted 
in  1983  scaling  back  some  of  its  lienefits." 

Citizens  for  Tax  Justice  studied  350  com- 
panies between  1981  and  1983  and  found 
that  138  paid  no  federal  taxes  In  at  least  one 
of  those  three  tax  years  while  they  earned 
profits  of  $56.7  billion. 

This  folks.  Is  knowing  how  to  beat  the 
system. 

There's  more:  17  of  the  companies  paid 
nothing  in  taxes  all  three  years.  Instead, 
they  received  rebates  of  taxes  paid  in  previ- 
ous years  or  sold  '"excess"  tax  benefits,  so 
that  they  actually  received  $1.3  billion  while 
earning  $14.9  billion  in  profits.  The  biggest 
winner,  according  to  the  CTJ  study,  was 
General  Electric,  which  earned  $6.5  billion 
in  pretax  profits  during  those  years  and 
claimed  «383  million  in  tax  refunds  from 
previous  years.  Other  big  winners  Indluded 
top  defense  contractors  such  as  Boeing, 
General  Dynamics,  Lockheed  and  Onun- 
man,  all  of  which  made  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions In  profits  and  either  paid  no  taxes  or 
received  hundreds  of  millions  in  refunds  or 
benefits.  Another  48  corporations  paid  noth- 
ing In  two  of  the  three  years  and  got  rebates 
and  benefits  totaling  $3.9  billion  on  profits 
of  $19.5  billion. 

The  CTJ  study  further  found  that  130 
companies  paid  a  smaller  margin  of  their 
profits  in  taxes  than  the  average  American 
family:  0.3  percent,  versus  13  percent. 

A  recent  Washington  Post-ABC  poll 
showed  that  73  percent  of  the  respondents 
think  the  present  tax  system  benefits  the 
rich  and  is  unfair  to  ordinary  working 
people,  smd  53  percent  said  they  thought 
most  people  who  have  the  chance  cheat 
somewhat  on  their  taxes.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  73  percent  of  the  respondents 
showed  disapproval  of  people  underpaying 
their  taxes. 

That  tax-paying  ethic  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  a  fair  and  successful  tax  system,  but 
It  risks  swift  erosion  if  the  system  continues 
to  tax  at  such  inequitable  rates  corpora- 
tions, the  wealthy  who  can  afford  tax  shel- 
ters and  the  poor  and  middle-class  who 
cannot.  The  spirit  of  doing  your  fair  share 
cannot  survive,  let  alone  flourish,  under  a 
system  that  billed  the  average  taxpayer 
$3,536  in  1983  while  dozens  of  cort>orations 
making  billions  in  profits  paid  nothing.  You 
don't  have  to  t>e  a  tax  expert  to  know  that 
what's  legal  ain't  necessarily  right.* 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES  RATE  HIGH 
IN  NATION'S  PRIORITIES 
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AMEND  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1959 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSH 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
School  Lunch  Program  was  developed 
in  1946  as  a  universal  program  that 
would  increase  the  nutritional  stand- 
ards of  any  child,  regardless  of  income, 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The  admin- 
istration's proposed  cuts  in  this  pro- 
gram run  counter  to  the  whole  philos- 
ophy upon  which  it  was  founded.  At 
the  very  least,  it  is  a  dangerous  step 
backward  to  a  time  when  far  too  many 
of  our  Nation's  youth  were  undernour- 
ished and  had  no  place  to  go  for  a 
good,  hot  meal. 

One  of  my  district's  newspapers,  the 
Excelsior/Shorewood  Sailor,  recently 
ran  an  editorial  on  the  importance  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Excelsior/Shorewood  Sailor.  Apr. 
8.  1985] 

School  Lunckks  Rate  High  in  Nation's 
Priorities 

Parents  of  children  in  school  should  be 
concerned  over  President  Reagan's  proposed 
cuts  In  the  school  lunch  program.  If  federal 
subsidies  for  lunches  for  non-needy  students 
are  eliminated  and  subsidies  for  needy  stu- 
dents are  frozen,  the  school  lunch  program 
in  suburban  schools  could  starve  to  death. 

Research  shows  students  leam  better 
when  their  stomachs  ej-e  full.  A  school 
lunch  program  provides  nutritious  meals  at 
affordable  prices,  thanks  to  the  federal  sub- 
sidies and  commodities,  which  contribute  13 
cents  In  cash  and  12  cents  in  commodities 
per  lunch.  The  program  also  Introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  salads,  vegetables  and  fruits 
they  should  eat. 

Reagan  proposes  the  government  subsi- 
dize free  and  reduced-price  lunches  for  the 
needy  only.  He  argues  that  families  with  in- 
comes of  $33,000  can  afford  to  pay  the  full 
price  of  the  meal.  The  policy  issue  is  paying 
a  subsidy  for  the  non-needy  whose  lunch 
price  could  go  up  from  $1  to  $1.75.  or  even 
$3.  At  those  increased  prices,  many  parents 
of  the  non-needy  would  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. With  fewer  customers,  the  lunch  pro- 
gram would  starve.  Vending  machines  would 
be  installed,  and  students  would  lunch  on 
chips,  nuts,  cookies  and  diet  pop. 

The  result  would  be  a  less  nutritious 
lunch  for  the  non-needy  and  no  program  for 
the  needy,  since  school  boards  would  be  re- 
luctant to  subsidize  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

President  Reagan  should  be  commended 
for  trying  to  cut  the  budget  and  reduce  the 
deficit.  He'd  be  wiser  to  eliminate  a  missile 
and  save  a  valuable  program  which  is  educa- 
tionally and  nutritionally  sound.* 


HON.  L  OAY  SHAW,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATtVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  by  giving  statutory  standing  to 
the  Public  Buildings  Service  within 
the  General  Services  Administration 
and  elevating  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Public  Building  Service 
by  requiring  Presidential  nomination 
and  Senate  confirmation  of  the  person 
who  holds  this  position. 

The  Public  Buildings  Service  is  the 
organizational  unit  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  which  con- 
structs, leases,  renovates,  maintains, 
and  operates  office  and  other  space 
for  more  than  1  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

With  a  staff  of  more  than  14,000  em- 
ployees and  an  annual  operating 
budget  in  excess  of  $2  billion,  the  PBS 
Conunissioner  heads  the  largest  com- 
ponent within  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  is  responsible  for  a 
space  inventory  of  227  million  square 
feet  located  in  more  than  7,000  build- 
ings across  the  country. 

The  Public  Buildings  Service  has 
been  a  component  of  GSA  almost 
since  the  inception  of  GSA  in  1949  but 
PBS  has  never  been  recognized  statu- 
torily. 

The  Public  Btiildlng  Service  now,  as 
in  the  past,  is  headed  by  a  Commis- 
sioner who  is  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  GSA. 

Currently,  only  the  Administrator  is 
subject  to  the  nomination  and  confir- 
mation process. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  because  of  the 
size  and  rest>onsibilities  assigned  by 
PBS,  the  Commissioner  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  selection  procedure  which 
is  widely  used  in  other  departments 
and  agencies  for  positions  of  equiva- 
lent importance  and  responsibility. 

By  requiring  the  Commissioner  to  be 
subject  to  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmation  by  the  other 
body  would  add  to  the  Conmiissioner's 
stature  and  authority  within  the 
agency  as  they  handle  the  duties  of 
public  office  and  should  help  to  at- 
tract a  high  caliber  of  talent  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  this  po- 
sition. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  gone  on  record  sup- 
porting legislation  in  the  previous 
Congress  which  contains  a  provision 
identical  to  what  is  being  proposed  in 
this  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  also 
amends  Public  Law  98-1  extending  the 
time  period  during  which  private  do- 
nations may  be  collected  and  utilized 
to  erect  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
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Nancy  Hanks  at  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  located  here  In  Washinirton. 

Public  Law  98-1  established  the 
Nancy  Haniu  Center  at  the  Old  Post 
Office  and  provided  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  memorial  commemorating 
the  accomplishments  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
who  served  with  great  distinction  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  from  1969-77. 

Public  Law  98-1  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  to  expend,  in  addi- 
tion to  specified  public  funds,  mone- 
tary contributions  received  from  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  me- 
morial. 

This  legislation  merely  extends  the 
time  period  in  which  private  contribu- 
tions may  be  accepted  and  utilized. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  amends  Public  Law 
98-492.  which  luunes  the  Federal 
building  located  in  Pendleton,  OR,  as 
the  "John  F.  Kllkeimy  United  States 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse,"  by  cor- 
recting the  spelling  of  the  street  on 
which  the  building  is  located.* 


UNFAIR  BURDEN  ON  MIDDLE- 
INCOME  TAXPAYER 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcAUFoamA 

III  THK  HOUSK  or  RXPRXSKIfTATIVCS 

Tuesdav.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
wrestle  with  the  complex  issue  of  tax 
reform.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  radio 
address  by  Congresswoman  Oakar. 

She  very  eloquently  describes  the 
unfair  tax  burden  placed  on  the 
middle- income  taxpayer  as  large  cor- 
porations reap  the  benefits  of  this  ad- 
ministration's 1981  tax  bill. 

As  Congresswoman  Oakak  states, 
tax  reform  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue  that  encourages  inequities.  But 
as  the  law  now  stands,  taxes  paid  by 
middle-income  families  shoulder  50 
percent  of  Federal  spending,  while  cor- 
porate taxes  cover  only  8.8  percent  of 
our  total  spending. 

In  anticipation  of  the  upcoming 
debate  on  tax  reform.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  her  radio  address 
which  I  insert  for  the  Record. 

Hello.  This  is  Congresswoman  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  I  sm  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  am 
secretary  of  the  House  Democratic  caucus. 

By  midnight  Monday,  96  million  of  you 
wUl  have  mailed  off  your  Federal  Income 
tax  returns.  Like  me,  many  of  you  will  have 
spent  your  last  few  weekends  sorting 
through  check  stube  and  receipt*,  figuring 
out  Just  how  much  you  owe  Uncle  Sam. 

You  don't  like  the  tax  bite  you  feel.  You 
have  your  home  mortgage  payments  and 
your  children's  college  tuition.  But  you  pay 
your  taxes  anyway.  You  do  that  because 
you  recognize  your  obligation  to  maintain  a 
strong  Nation  and  a  free  society. 

However,  many  of  America's  richest  cor- 
porations don't  accept  that  obligation.  On 
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April  ISth.  some  won't  be  paying  any  taxea 
And  others  will  be  getting  back  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

These  corporations  will  be  getting  multi- 
million  dollar  refunds  because  of  an  unfair 
tax  system,  a  system  that  encourages  legal- 
ized corporate  tax  avoidance. 

While  the  middle  class  t>ears  a  heavy  tax 
burden,  many  well-known  companies  avoid 
their  responsibility.  This  Is  a  scandal  when 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  mortgaging 
your  future  by  running  up  deficits  of  over 
>300  billion  annuaUy. 

Just  how  did  this  unfair  situation  come  to 
pass?  Because  of  the  President's  IMl  tax 
bill  with  his  huge  giveaways  to  business  and 
the  very  rich. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  tax  bill,  the 
share  that  America's  corporations  contrit>- 
ute  In  Federal  revenues  has  fallen  to  the 
lowest  level  in  memory.  Last  year,  corporate 
income  taxes  paid  only  8.8  percent  of  Feder- 
al spending.  That's  a  huge  drop  from  1(M0 
when  the  corporate  share  was  36.3  percent. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  share  that  you. 
the  middle  class  taxpayer,  contributed  re- 
mained about  SO  percent. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  examine  what 
this  means  for  our  large  companies.  A 
recent  study  documents  what  the  country's 
major  corporations  didn't  pay  in  taxes  since 
IMl  when  President  Reagan's  tax  policies 
were  adopted. 

It  shows  that  Oeneral  Electric,  Boeing 
and  General  Dynamics.  3  of  the  largest  de- 
fense contractors,  earned  profits  totalling  $9 
billion  between  1981  and  1983  yet  didn't  pay 
one  penny  in  taxes.  Instead,  they  received 
$831  million  in  tax  refunda  Mind  you,  this 
Is  money  given  by  the  Government  to  these 
companies  instead  of  the  other  way  round. 

Let  me  mention  one  more  example,  W.R. 
Grace  A  Co.  It  didn't  pay  any  taxes  for  3 
years  on  Its  t9M  million  in  profits.  Yet  It  re- 
ceived $13W  million  from  the  VJS.  taxpayer. 

The  case  of  W.R.  Grace  epitomizes  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  unfairness  of  the  Reagan  tax 
policies.  Peter  Grace,  the  company's  chair- 
man, headed  up  the  Grace  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  weed  out  gov- 
ernment waste.  Somehow,  Mr.  Grace  ne- 
glected to  look  at  the  billions  of  dollars  In 
unfair  tax  breaks  his  and  other  wealthy 
companies  received  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
If  this  Isn't  waste,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

The  examples  I've  Just  listed  aren't  isolat- 
ed. I  could  go  on  an  on  and  cite  numerous 
others. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  those  of  you  filing 
your  I040's  have  a  much  higher  effective 
tax  rate  than  most  of  the  giant  corpora- 
tlona 

The  average  effective  tax  rate  for  Individ- 
uals In  1983  was  12  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  129  companies  with  profits  totalling 
$45  bUllon  paid  ap  effective  tax  rate  of  Just 
4/lOths  of  one  percent  that  year.  Think  of 
that— 12  percent  versus  4/IOths  of  one  per- 
cent. 

This  Is  Just  plain  unfair.  Mr.  President, 
the  middle  class  Is  tired  of  picking  up  the 
tab  while  hundreds  of  corporations  aren't 
paying  any  taxes  at  all. 

Private  enterprise  and  a  fair  tax  system 
are  essential  for  a  growing,  dynamic  society. 
Tax  freeloading  must  stop.  The  U.S.  Tax 
Code  must  be  reformed.  Americans  have  op- 
posed unfair  taxes  ever  since  a  band  of  colo- 
nists dressed  as  Indians  dumped  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor  300  year  ago. 

Today,  the  President  says  he  wants  to 
revise  the  Tax  Code.  However,  let  us  re- 
member that  It  was  his  1981  tax  blU  that 
created    the    flagrant    loopholes    and    tax 
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breaks  for  the  corporations  and  the  very 
rich. 

Tax  reform  Isn't  a  partisan  issue.  It's  a 
matter  of  all  of  us  meeting  our  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  common  good. 

The  democratic  party  Is  dedicated  to  a  fair 
and  simple  tax  code.  And  we're  commlttted 
to  achieving  that  goal? 

As  many  of  you  get  ready  to  mall  your  tax 
returns,  let  me  ask  you  to  think  about  the 
following:  If  corporations  again  paid  taxes 
on  money  at  the  level  they  paid  in  the 
19«0's,  the  Federal  Budget  deficit  would  be 
cut  in  half.  If  that  happened,  we  could 
expect  interest  rates  to  finally  come  down 
and  the  economy  would  grow  without  the 
distortions  that  now  threaten  our  future. 
Most  Importantly,  you  could  plan  ahead 
with  confidence. 

Thank  you.« 


SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
E>OUG  BEREUTER  IN  HONOR 
OF  NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 
CELEBRATION  IN  WASHING- 
TON. DC.  APRIL  28.  1985 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  imXASKA 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATiyES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Nation  observed  Arbor  Day,  a  cele- 
bration that  originated  in  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska  in  1874.  An  out- 
growth of  our  Nation's  earliest  conser- 
vation movement.  Arbor  Day  has  a 
rich  history  that  underscores  the  im- 
portant traditions  and  spirit  of  this 
national  observance.  Our  colleague. 
Congressman  Doug  BEREtrrER.  spoke 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  honor 
of  the  National  Arbor  Day  celebration. 
His  remarks  capture  the  spirit  and  the 
history  of  this  annual  event,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  them  with  you: 

Spkech  Bt  Ths  HoNoaABix  Dough  BERXtrm 
IM  HoifOR  Op  National  Arbor  Day  Cele- 
BRATIOH  IH  Washihotom.  DC.  APRII.  26. 
1985 

It  Is  a  very  special  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  for  this  Arbor  Day  Celebration- 
special  because  this  holiday  represents  our 
national  commitment  to  conservation,  and 
special  because  the  tradition  of  Arbor  Day 
originated  In  my  home  state  of  Nebraska. 
Last  week  once  again  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  Arbor  Day  observances  in 
Nebraska  City— a  beautiful  tree-filled  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River.  That 
observance  was  held  at  Arbor  Lodge,  the 
home  of  Arbor  Day's  founder,  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  now  a  beautiful  historical  state 
park. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  spirit  of 
Arbor  I>ay,  briefly  of  the  American  zeal  for 
conservation  in  our  nation,  about  this  great 
Federal  Mall,  about  Constitution  Gardens, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  whom  at  least  every  Nebraskan 
knows  as  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day.  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  had  an  Illustrious  career  in  Ne- 
braska, but  he  also  had  a  brief  and  very  in- 
teresting career  here  in  Washington. 

Most  of  our  nation's  leaders  in  arboricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  agriculture  agree 
that  the  annual  observance  of  Arbor  Day  is 
probably    the   grandfather   event   of   this 


country's  conservation  movements.  And  we 
can  Indeed  be  proud  of  our  conservation  ef- 
forts— of  our  great  national  parks,  scenic 
trails,  national  seashores,  and  historic  sites. 
We  can  be  proud,  as  well,  of  our  efforts  to 
conserve  water  and  soil— at  the  national  and 
state  level.  Arbor  Day  is  a  fitting  time  for  us 
to  recoDunit  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of 
these  national  resources. 

Of  course  Americans  have  been  active  con- 
servationists for  well  over  one  hundred 
years.  For  example.  Arbor  Day  was  first  ob- 
served In  the  United  States  In  Nebraska  In 
1872. 

In  1874.  Nebraslta  Governor  Robert 
Furnas,  by  happy  coincidence  a  prominent 
nursery  man  and  fruit  grower,  issued  the 
State's  and  the  nation's  first  Arbor  Day 
proclamation.  Other  states  quickly  picked 
up  the  idea,  but  Nebraskans  showed  a  spe- 
cial zeal  for  planting  trees.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
record  that  some  350  million  trees  and 
shrubs  were  set  out  by  Nebraskans— In  Ne- 
braska—during the  12  years  between  April 
10.  1872  (that  first  Arbor  Day  celebration) 
and  April  10,  1884. 

And  certainly  as  we  look  at  our  siurround- 
Ings  here,  we  see  that  Washington  Is  a  city 
of  government  building  and  a  city  of  monu- 
ments, but  It  Is  also  a  dty  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  trees. 

Look  at  this  great  Federal  Mall.  During 
the  thirty  years  between  1871  and  1901,  the 
mile  and  one-half  stretch  of  land  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Washlngtom  Monument 
changes  gradually  from  a  simple  pasture  to 
unevenly  developed  park  land.  Intruded 
upon  by  a  railroad  and  other  commercial  de- 
velopments. In  1901,  Senator  James  McMil- 
lan of  Michigan  presented  to  the  Senate  a 
report,  based  on  the  work  of  a  special  park 
commission,  that  recommended  special 
planned  development  of  the  area  between 
the  Washington  Monument  and  the  Capitol 
Building.  That  McMillan  Report  became 
the  basis  for  the  present  development  of  the 
Mall,  and  the  area  around  the  White  House. 
The  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  were  not  yet  buUt,  but  plans  for 
those  areas  were  anticipated  in  the  Report. 
The  McMillan  Report  included  much  spe- 
cific instruction  about  trees,  and  the  execu- 
tion and  extension  of  this  unique  plan  has 
provided  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  a  beautiful  and  useable  "front  yard"— a 
site  for  strollers,  and  riinners,  for  picnics 
and  for  concerts  and  demonstrations. 

The  repori  described  the  formal  proces- 
sion of  American  elms.  In  two  rows  three 
hundred  feet  apart  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  to  border  the  Mall.  It  decreed  groves 
of  elms  on  the  terraces  by  the  Washington 
Monument— to  provide  shady  places  for 
rest.  And  It  described  rows  of  lindens,  shad- 
ing the  walks  to  the  White  House  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

McMillan's  themes  were  not  forgotten  as 
the  area  was  developed.  English  and  Japa- 
nese yews  were  planted  to  frame  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  English  elms  around  its  re- 
flecting basin. 

I  remember  seeing  this  site  first  in  1953  as 
a  child— filled  with  a  row  of  old  Navy  build- 
ings. In  Its  place,  in  1076,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bicentennial,  these  Constitution  Gardens 
were  dedicated.  Forty-five  acres  of  rolling 
meadows,  woodlands  and  a  6-acre  lake  re- 
placed those  old  "temporary"  World  War  I 
Navy  buUdlngs.  Almost  immediately  maUard 
ducks,  swans,  and  geese  inhabited  the  lake. 
The  atmosphere  of  Constitution  Gardens 
has  been  special  from  the  beginning.  The 
chief  architect  tells  a  story  about  its  con- 
struction: 
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"Constitution  Gardens  Is  the  kind  of  park 
where  everjrthlng  was  kept  away  from  one 
edge  of  the  lake  during  a  spring  when  a  rel- 
atively rare  klldeer  nested  there  and  pro- 
duced four  eggs. 

Construction  workers  and  trucks  kept 
away  and  workers  waited  to  furnish  the 
area  until  the  bird  had  successfully  hatched 
and  flown  off  with  her  four  fledglings." 

We  see  In  these  areas  of  Washington  our 
evidence  of  national  commitment  to  plant- 
ing trees  and  to  preserving  natural  beauty. 
We  see  the  presence  of  dedicated  people  like 
J.  Sterling  Morton. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  became  a  resident  of 
Nebraska  more  than  13  years  before  Nebras- 
ka achieved  statehood.  Nebraslta,  at  that 
time,  was  a  part  of  that  Immense  tract  of 
largely  unsettled  and  unoccupied  territory 
extending  from  the  Missouri  River  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  known  to  the 
people  of  the  east  as  the  Great  American 
Desert  and  historically  designated  as  the 
frontier. 

Its  hills  and  valleys  were  unscarred  by 
railroads,  its  streams  unbridged.  and  its 
trails  better  known  to  the  covered  wagon 
and  ox  team  than  to  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. It  was  a  grassland.  There  were  no 
trees,  except  around  the  few  stream  beds 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  came  to  Nebraska  from 
Michigan  at  the  age  of  22.  He  was  a  Journal- 
ist and  a  fanner.  He  was  elected  to  Nebras- 
ka's Territorial  assembly  at  the  age  of  23. 
When  he  was  26,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Territory  by  President  James  Bu- 
chanan. 

Later,  In  1893,  Morton  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  by  President  Grover 
Cleveland. 

J.  Sterling  Morton's  chief  Interest  was  in 
conserving  our  natural  resources.  Early  on 
he  saw  the  need  to  protect  our  soil  from  ero- 
sion, and  other  catises,  due  In  large  measure 
to  the  lack  of  trees,  and  efficient  water  con- 
servation and  control. 

In  1937,  in  April,  at  a  ceremony  In  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  United  States  Capitol,  a  statue 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  unveiled.  At  that 
ceremony.  In  his  Introductory  remarks,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nebraska  Memorial  Com- 
mlsion.  recalled  the  advice  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton. 

"The  planting  of  a  tree  may  seem  an  in- 
finitesimal matter  and  even  the  life  work  of 
an  individual  tree  planter  may  seem  insig- 
nificant. But  who  can  measure  the  benefits, 
not  only  for  Nebraska,  but  for  the  entire 
nation,  of  the  life  and  work  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton  as  a  tree  planter." 

What  If  Mr.  Morton's  advice  and  example 
had  been  followed  more  religiously,  he 
asked.  It  is  possible  that  the  country  would 
not  then  be  suffering  the  Immeasurable  loss 
caused  by  the  twin  plagues  of  soil  erosion 
and  drought. 

Fifty-two  years  ago  the  Congress  sought 
to  cope  with  the  ravages  of  the  depression 
era  unemployement  by  exacting  the  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Act  of  1933  which  estab- 
lished the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  A 
bold  stroke  in  a  time  of  dlspalr,  the  CCC 
furnished  employment  and  valued  self- 
esteem  for  some  3  million  unmarried  males 
during  the  9^  years  of  its  existence.  At  the 
same  time  the  Nation  reaped  Invaluable  nat- 
ural benefits. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  Executive 
Order  No.  6101  on  April  5,  1933,  officiaUy  es- 
tablishing the  CCC.  Selection  of  men  for 
the  CCC  camps  began  on  April  7,  1933,  with 
the  first  organized  camp  established  10  days 
later  near  Luray,  Virginia  Appropriately,  it 
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was  named  Camp  Roosevelt.  By  June,  an  av- 
erage of  8,500  men  a  day  were  selected  and 
assigned  to  CCC  camps  around  the  nation. 

The  CCC  program  had  two  main  objec- 
tives. The  most  important  was  to  find  useful 
conservation  work  for  millions  of  unem- 
ployed yound  men.  The  other  objective  was 
to  provide  vocational  skills,  and  later  educa- 
tional training,  for  the  men  through  conser- 
vation work. 

The  CCC  enroUees  were  paid  $30  a  month, 
of  which  $25  was  sent  directly  to  their  fami- 
lies back  home.  In  the  Forest  Service  CCC 
camps,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
fessional foresters  during  the  day  and  the 
Army  at  night.  The  enrollment,  which  was 
entirely  voluntary,  lasted  six  months,  with 
the  option  of  re-enrolUng  for  another  six 
months. 

Many  of  the  first  CCC  camps,  were  estab- 
lished In  June  1933.  Generally,  the  perma- 
nent camps  were  organized  with  around  200 
men.  with  temporary  work  or  "side"  camps 
used  during  the  summer  months  on  specific 
work  projects.  As  the  CCC  men  were  as- 
signed forest-related  conservation  work, 
many  of  the  CCC  camps  were  established  In 
the  National  Forests  and  adjacent  Public 
Domain  land,  later  to  be  combined  into  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  As  the  CCC 
program  grew,  other  federal,  state,  county, 
and  even  a  few  private  forests  had  camps  or 
projects. 

In  the  heyday,  the  CCC  camps,  located 
throughout  the  48  States  and  several  terri- 
tories numbered  upward  of  1,740.  with 
almost  360,000  enroUees  at  work  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  soil,  trees,  and  streams  of 
our  Nation. 

More  than  4,000  fire  observation  towers 
were  consructed  as  a  result  of  the  CCC  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  Conservation  Corps 
participants  planted  more  than  3  bUllon 
trees  and  laid  85.000  miles  of  telephone 
lines.  They  constructed  over  150.000  miles 
of  trails  and  roads  and  built  approximately 
45.000  bridges  and  buildings. 

Repeatedly  In  this  country,  when  we  have 
faced  difficulties,  we  have  turned  back  the 
pages  of  history  to  look  at  the  experience  of 
our  forefathers  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  guidance.  And  we  have  looked  back  to 
the  life  and  work  of  that  young  Journalist 
who  traveled  to  Nebraska  from  Michigan, 
who  published,  and  practiced  politics,  and 
planted  trees.  He  was  a  student  of  agricul- 
ture. His  goal  was  to  educate  his  fellow  Ne- 
braskans. And.  in  the  long  run.  he  educated 
his  country. 

And  as  we  look  around  here,  and  in  Ne- 
braska, and  all  across  this  nation,  we  see  our 
monument  to  the  Mcl^llan  Commission,  to 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  and  the  American  con- 
servation ethic  that  Arbor  Day  commemo- 
rates.* 


DAVID  STERN  ON  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S  VISIT  TO  BITBURG 
CEMETERY 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  S(>eaker,  this 
past  Sunday  President  Reagan  visited 
the  Bitburg  Military  Cemetery,  A 
letter  by  David  Stem,  international 
president  of  United  Synagogue  Youth, 
not  only  eloquently  expresses  his  feel- 
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inss  when  he  recently  visited  sites 
where  Nazi  atrocities  were  carried  out, 
but  also  convincingly  explains  why  the 
President  should  not  have  gone  to  Bit- 
burg  Cemetery.  Mr.  Stem's  letter  to 
President  Reagan  is  a  valuable  discus- 
sion of  an  important  moral  issue  and  I 
am  therefore  presenting  it  for  your 
review. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

UmTiD  Sth AcocuK  Youth  op  ths 

UNrrKD  Synagogui  op  Amxiuca, 

New  York,  NY.  April  23,  19SS. 
Mr.  Ronald  Rxagam, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Piusionrr  I  am  writing  to  you 
out  of  fear.  The  fear  la  that  the  world  wUl 
forget  what  happened  to  over  10  million 
human  beings  during  World  War  II. 

This  past  Monday.  I  returned  from  a  week 
long  visit  to  Poland.  I  went  as  a  representa- 
tive of  United  Synagogue  Youth  along  with 
representatives  of  other  Jewish  youth  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  world.  We  went  to 
Auschwitz.  Majdanek.  Treblinka.  and  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
Uttle  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  and  experi- 
enced. 

When  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  going  to 
Treblinka,  the  first  thing  that  came  to  my 
mind  was  a  picture  that  I  had  seen  of  the 
emaciated,  dying  people  after  the  liberation 
of  one  of  the  camps.  I  expected  to  see  huge 
barbed  wire  fences  and  horrible  accommoda- 
tions. I  mentally  prepared  myself  to  see  a 
place  where  over  350,000  of  my  people  were 
killed.  When  I  got  there,  nothing  I  had  done 
to  prepare  myself  was  enough. 

The  first  shock  was  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  there.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
left  from  the  original  camp.  The  only  way  I 
could  teU  at  first  glance  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  death  camp  in  that  spot  was  because 
of  the  monuments  that  the  Polish  govern- 
ment had  erected.  I  began  to  wander  around 
the  camp.  I  watched  the  ground  as  I  walked. 
All  along  the  paths  and  all  along  the  ground 
were  little  white  pebbles.  I  asked  our  guide 
what  they  were.  They  were  bones,  he  said. 
Human  bones. 

I  stood  by  the  monument  at  the  center  of 
the  camp  and  began  to  think.  I  tried  to  con- 
ceive of  what  had  happened  in  the  place 
where  I  was  standing.  I  glanced  down.  I  saw 
something  that  looked  as  if  it  did  not 
belong.  I  brushed  away  the  small  amount  of 
dirt  that  covered  the  object  and  picked  it 
up.  I  almost  screamed.  A  child's  tooth  lay 
helplessly  In  my  hand. 

While  standing  over  the  sight  of  a  mass 
human  grave  (one  can  still  see  the  indenta- 
tion In  the  ground  where  the  humans  were 
buried  alive  as  well  as  dead),  I  began  to  un- 
derstand Just  where  I  was.  I  was  In  a  ceme- 
tery. Beneath  my  feet  was  not  soil,  but 
bones— one  piled  on  top  of  another.  Any- 
where I  looked,  I  could  see  pieces  of  human 
beings  who  were  tortured  and  crushed  and 
flnaUy  kUled. 

Now.  in  1965,  not  a  single  buUding.  or 
fence,  or  wall,  or  even  the  smallest  reminder 
that  the  camp  was  there  remains.  Only  a 
monument  constructed  in  my  lifetimia  re- 
mains. N 
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Auschwitz  still  stands  (though  part  is  in 
ruins),  the  people  of  Poland  have  already 
begun  to  forget.  I  saw  houses  and  play- 
grounds within  fifty  feet  of  the  barbed  wire 
fences.  The  main  German  headquarters  at 
Auschwitz  Is  now  a  hotel  with  a  restaurant 
next  door.  The  Polish  children  ran  through 
the  camp  as  if  It  was  Just  another  historical 
landmark. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  visit  the  Bltburg 
cemetery  which  contains  the  graves  of 
forty-seven  SS  men,  you  will  begin  the  road 
to  forgetting  the  Holocaust.  You,  as  the 
leader  of  the  American  society  will  lead  this 
country  toward  a  horrible  fate.  Those  who 
forget  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  The 
United  States  of  America  stands  for  morali- 
ty and  decency.  We  are  a  symbol  of  freedom 
to  the  world.  We  cannot  condone  the  ac- 
tions of  murderers  and  still  remain  moral.  I 
ask  you.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
17.000  Jewish  youth  in  my  organization  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  all  who  are  moral  and 
upright  and  good  citizens  of  this  country 
not  to  visit  the  graves  of  those  who  tried  to 
exterminate  an  entire  people  from  the  face 
of  this  earth. 
Sincerely, 

DAVTBSTnUI, 

International  President, 

''nited  Synagogue  YoutKm 


May  7,  1985 


May  7,  1985 


THE  TRXJTH  IN  SA VINOS  ACT, 
H.R.  2282 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OPCAUPORNIA 
Of  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  198S 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  30  I  Introduced  the 
Truth  in  Savings  Act.  H.R.  2282.  with 
the  bipartisan  support  of  77  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  past  week,  12  more  Members  have 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  act, 
bringing  the  total  of  cosponsors  to  89 
Members  of  the  House. 

These  new  cosponsors  include  Con- 
gresspersons  Michiael  BARifss,  Likst 
BoGcs,  Douglas  Bosco,  Roy  Dyson, 
Carroll  Hubbard,  Walter  JoifES, 
Marilyh  Lloyd,  William  Lehman, 
Robert  Matsui,  Lawrence  Smith, 
Charles  Stenholm,  and  Sidney  Yates. 
I  appreciate  their  support.  Both  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Matsui 
had  expressed  their  desire  to  be  in- 
cluded as  original  cosponsors  of  the 
bill,  but  their  names  were  omitted  due 
to  a  clerical  error.  I  apologize  for  any 
inconvenience  this  may  have  caused 
them. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  requests 
that  my  offices  have  received  for 
copies  of  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act,  I 


am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  a 
It  la  so  much  easier  to  forget.  It  is  so  diffl^^ummary  of  the  legislation,  a  section- 
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cult  to  (xtmprehend  the  scale  of  the  trage- 
dies that  took  place  that  it  Is  easier  to  deny 
that  they  ever  took  place.  They  did  take 
place.  I  saw  with  my  own  two  eyes  the  cre- 
matorium of  Auschwitz,  the  mass  graves  of 
Treblinka,  and  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
those  who  managed  to  survive.  Even  though 


by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  itself.  This  will  make  the  bill's  lan- 
guage easily  available  to  everyone  who 
Is  interested  in  the  Truth  in  Savings 
Act. 

The  material  follows: 


(Bill  Summaryl 
The  "Truth  in  Saviiios  Act  " 

The  Truth  in  Savings  Act  will  enact 
changes  in  the  law  to  require  financial  insti- 
tutions to  provide  consumers  with  the  infor- 
mation that  they  need  to  make  informed 
choices  when  choosing  savings  accounts. 

The  bill  will  clear  up  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  yield  paid  to  consumers  on 
various  savings  accounts.  The  long  list  of 
uncontrolled  variables  involved  with  the  cal- 
culation of  these  yields  has  resulted  In  up- 
wards of  14  mUllon  different  possible  yields 
being  calculated  from  the  same  sute  rate  of 
interest  on  an  account.  The  Truth  in  Sav- 
ings Act  will  bring  some  sense  to  this  clearly 
senseless  process. 

The  Truth  in  Savings  Act  requires  that 
advertisements  for  deposit  instruments 
which  state  any  rates  of  Interest  include 
statements  of  the  simple  Interest  rate,  the 
compounded  annual  yield  of  the  account, 
and  the  method  by  which  Interest  on  the  ac- 
count is  compounded.  In  addition  the  bill  re- 
quires depository  institutions  to  maintain  a 
schedule  of  all  fees,  charges  and  terms  or 
conditions  which  apply  to  these  accounts 
and  impact  the  effective  annual  yield. 

The  Act  requires  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  develop  a  uniform  method  of  cal- 
culating annual  percentage  yields  on  ac- 
counts so  that  consumers  can  be  confident 
that  comparable  savings  instruments  have 
comparable  yields.  This  provision  also  re- 
quests the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  develop 
uniform  terminology  in  an  effort  to  remove 
the  mystery  and  gobbledegook  from  deposit 
advertisements. 

The  Truth  In  Savings  Act  will  not  impose 
any  new  costs  on  the  federal  Treasury.  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  would  only  incur  the 
negligible  cost  of  disclosing  the  fees  and 
terms  of  their  accounts,  a  task  the  great  ma- 
jority of  responsible  institutions  already 
perform. 

The  Truth  in  Savings  Act  is  supported  by 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 

[Section-by-Section  Analysis] 
Thi  "TairrR  a  Savhios  Act" 

Section  1.  States  short  Title  as  the  "Truth 
in  Savings  Act." 

Section  2.  States  Congressional  findings 
that  economic  stability,  competition  be- 
tween depository  institutions  and  the  ability 
of  consumers  to  make  decisions  with  regard 
to  savings  instruments  would  be  improved  If 
there  was  uniform  disclosure  of  the  annual 
percentage  yield  payable  on  deposit  ac- 
counts and  of  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  Interest  is  paid.  Purpose  to  require 
clear  and  uniform  disclosure  of  interest 
rates  for  meaningful  comparison  by  con- 
sumers on  savings  instruments. 

Section  3.  Requires  each  advertisement, 
announcement  or  solicitation  made  by  any 
depository  institution  regarding  the  rate  of 
interest  payable  on  any  deposit  to: 

State  the  annual  percentage  yield  and 
method  of  compounding  of  the  account: 

State  the  annual  rate  of  simple  interest 
and  the  perlcxl  during  which  the  rate  is  ef- 
fective: 

State  the  frequency  with  which  interest  Is 
payable; 

State  all  minimum  balance  requirements: 

Include  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  fees 
and  other  terms  of  account  may  substantial- 
ly affect  the  account's  actual  yield: 

Give  equal  prominence  to  all  annual  per- 
centage yields  and  rates  of  simple  interest: 


Exclude  references  to  the  annual  percent- 
age yields  payable  on  accounts  with  a  matu- 
rity of  less  than  one  year,  unless  the  adver- 
tisement includes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  depositor's  actual  yield  will  be  less, 
based  on  the  length  of  time  money  is  in  the 
account. 

Section  4.  Requires  each  depository  Insti- 
tution to  maintain  a  schedule  of  all  fees, 
charges,  and  terms  and  conditions  of  ac- 
counts routinely  offered  by  the  Institution. 
Lists  those  Items  to  be  Included  in  this 
schedule.  Provides  that  this  schedule  be 
made  available  to  prospective  depositors  or 
any  other  individual,  and  that  the  schedule 
be  mailed  to  depositors  within  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  under  this 
Act.  and  again  not  less  than  30  days  before 
the  effective  date  of  changes  in  the  previous 
schedule. 

Section  5.  Directs  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  to  prevent  the  circumvention 
of  the  Act.  Provides  that  all  annual  percent- 
age yields  be  based  on  a  365-day  period.  Pro- 
vides that  the  Board  prescribe  uniform  ter- 
minology to  be  used  by  depository  institu- 
tions in  advertisements.  Provides  that  the 
Board  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of  calcu- 
lating annual  percentage  yields  and  interest 
rates,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress,  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  and  depository 
institutions. 

Section  6.  Provides  for  enforcement  of  the 
Act  by  the  primary  regulator  of  the  respec- 
tive depository  institutions. 

Section  7.  Defines  the  terms  "Board", 
"check"  and  "depository  Institution"  for 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  2282 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECnON  I.  SHOUT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In 
Savings  Act". 

SEC.  Z.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Fthdiros.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  economic  stability  would  be  enhanced, 
competition  between  depository  institutions 
would  be  Improved,  and  the  abUity  of  the 
consumer  to  make  informed  decisions  re- 
garding savings  instruments  would  be 
strengthened  if  there  was  uniformity  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  interest  is  paid  on,  and  fees  are  as- 
sessed against,  deposit  accounts;  and 

(2)  economic  stability  would  be  enhanced 
and  comsumers  would  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease their  rate  of  savings  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single,  consistent  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  rate  of  interest  and  annual  per- 
centage yield  paid  on  all  deposit  accounts  at 
all  depository  institutions. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  require  the  clear  and  uniform  disclosure 
of  the  rates  of  interest  which  are  payable  on 
deposit  accounts,  and  the  fees  that  are  as- 
sessable against  such  deposit  accounts,  by 
depository  institutions,  so  that  consumers 
can  make  a  meaningful  comparison  between 
the  competing  claims  of  depository  institu- 
tions regarding  deposit  accounts. 

sec  1.  olscbosure  of  interest  rates  and 
terms  of  accounts. 
(a)  Iif  OEmcRAL. —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  each  advertisement, 
announcement,  or  solicitation  made  by  any 
depository  institution  regarding  the  rate  of 
interest  which  Is  payable  on  any  account 
shall- 
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(1)  state  the  annual  percentage  jrield  and 
the  method  by  which  interest  is  compound- 
ed; 

(2)  state  the  annual  rate  of  simple  Interest 
and  the  period  during  which  such  annual 
rate  of  simple  interest  is  in  effect; 

(3)  state  the  frequency  with  which  Inter- 
est is  payable  to  the  account  holder, 

(4)  state  all  mlnimiim  balance  require- 
ments; 

(5)  give  equal  prominence  to  all  annual 
percentage  yields  and  annu&i  rates  of  simple 
interest  ( including  the  periods  during  which 
such  annual  rates  of  simple  interest  will  be 
in  effect)  contained  in  such  advertisement, 
announcement,  or  solicitation; 

(6)  include  the  following  statement: 
"Early  withdrawal  penalties,  transaction 
fees,  returned  check  fees,  and  other  terms 
of  this  account  could  substantially  affect 
the  actual  yield  you  receive  from  this  ac- 
count. A  schedule  of  these  fees  and  penal- 
ties Is  available  upon  request  from  (Insert 
the  name  of  the  depository  institution)."; 
and 

(7)  in  the  case  of  certificates  of  deposit 
and  other  accounts  with  a  stated  maturity 
of  less  than  one  year,  either— 

(A)  exclude  the  annual  percentage  yield 
on  the  account;  or 

(B)  Include  the  following  statement:  "The 
yield  on  this  account  is  based  upon  com- 
pounding of  the  account  at  the  stated  inter- 
est rate  for  an  entire  year.  The  actual  yield 
will  be  less,  based  on  the  length  of  time 
your  money  is  in  the  account.". 

(b)  Disclosure  op  Amhual  Pehcuitace 
Yield.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(aK7).  the  annual  percentage  yield  shall  be 
stated  before  the  annual  rate  of  simple  in- 
terest in  any  advertisement,  announcement, 
or  solicitation  subject  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Requests  for  Information.— In  any 
case  in  which  a  person  requests  information 
on  any  account  which  is  offered  by  a  deposit 
institution  and  on  whcih  interest  is  paid, 
the  depository  institution  involved  shall 
give  such  person  a  written  summary  of  the 
information  required  for  such  account 
under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  4.  TERMS  AND  CONDmONS  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.- Elach  depository  institu- 
tion shall  maintain  a  written  schedule  of  all 
fees,  charges,  and  terms  and  conditions 
which  apply  to  each  type  of  account  and 
service  routinely  offered  by  such  depository 
Institution.  Such  schedule  shall  Include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  the  following  information: 

(1)(A)  Any  minimum  balance  required  to 
be  maintained  in  order  to  avoid  fees  or 
ctiarges. 

(B)  The  method  for  determining  such 
minimum  balance. 

(C)  A  clear  example  of  how  such  mini- 
mum balance  is  calculated. 

(2)  Any  monthly  maintenance  or  other 
periodic  charge  for  an  account. 

(3)  Any  charge  per  transaction. 

(4)  Any  charge  for  a  check  which  is  drawn 
on  an  account  and  which  is  dishonored  upon 
presentment. 

(5)  Any  charge  for  a  check  which  is  depos- 
ited in  an  account  and  which  is  dishonored 
upon  presentment. 

(6)  Any  charge  for  a  stop  payment  order. 

(7)  Any  charge  for  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  balance  on  an  account. 

(8)  Any  charge  for  the  early  cl(»ure  of  or 
withdrawal  from,  an  account. 

(9)  Any  charge  for  an  inactive  account. 

(b)  Distribution  op  ScHEDtn.E8.— The 
schedule  described  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  shall  be  included  in  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  mailing  to  the  account  holders  of 
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each  depository  institution  which  occurs  not 
more  than  60  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Initial  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  under  this  Act; 

(2)  shall  t>e  mailed  to  the  account  holders 
of  such  depository  institution  not  leas  than 
30  days  before  the  effective  date  of  any 
change  In  such  schedule.  Such  mailing  shall 
include  the  new  schedule  and  a  description 
of  all  changes  In  the  previous  schedule; 

(3)  shall  be  given  to  each  potential  au- 
tomer  before  an  account  is  opened  or  a  serv- 
ice la  rendered;  and 

(4)  shall  be  given  upon  request  to  any  In- 
dlvlduaL 

SEC.  S.  REGULATIONa 

(a)  In  General.— 

( 1 )  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  regulations— 

(A)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(B)  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  eva- 
sion of  such  provisions;  and 

(C)  to  facilitate  compliance  with  such  pro- 
visions. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  all 
annual  percentage  yields  are  based  on  a  365- 
day  period. 

(b)  AoDiTioNAL  Requirements.- In  pre- 
scribing such  regulations,  the  Board  shall, 
to  the  extent  necessary  and  appropriate— 

(1)  prescribe  uniform  terminology  which 
shall  be  used  by  depository  institutions  in 
each  advertisement,  announcement,  or  solic- 
itation to  ieacribe  interest  rates  and  other 
terms  which  significantly  affect  the  earn- 
ings on  an  account. 

(2)  prescribe  uniform  methods  of  calculat- 
ing annual  rates  of  simple  interest  and 
annual  percentage  yields  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  this  Act.  taking  into  account, 
where  the  Board  deems  it  to  t>e  appropriate, 
differences  among  kinds  of  classes  of  sav- 
ings accounts,  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  time  and  demand  accounts; 

(B)  accounts  of  different  maturities;  aiul 

(C)  single  rate,  split  rate,  and  variable  rate 
accounts;  and 

(3)  consult  with  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  and 
representatives  of  depository  institutions. 

SEC  t.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENTORCEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  under— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act— 

(A)  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
with  respect  to  national  banks; 

(B)  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  with  respect  to  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (other 
than  national  banks):  and 

(C)  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  any  depository  institution  described 
in  clause  (1),  (11),  or  (ill)  of  secUon 
19(b)(lKA)  of  Uie  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(other  than  national  banks  and  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System): 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation)  with  respect  to  any 
depository  institution  described  in  clause  (v) 
or  (vl)  of  section  19(bKlKA)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  with  respect  to  any  depository  insti- 
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tution  described  In  clause  (iv)  of  section 
IMbXlHA)  of  the  Peder*l  Reserve  Act. 

(b)  Asorrioif  AL  ENroRcnfXirr  Powms.— 

(1)  For  purtjoees  of  i.he  exerclae  by  any 
•sency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  such 
subsection,  a  violation  of  a  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
violation  of  a  requirement  imposed  under 
that  Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  law  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  each  agency  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tion may  exercise,  for  purposes  of  enforcing 
compliance  with  any  requirement  Imposed 
under  this  Act,  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  law. 

(c)  REcnukTioHS.— The  authority  of  the 
Board  to  issue  regulations  under  this  Act 
does  not  Impair  the  authority  of  any  other 
agency  designated  in  this  section  to  make 
rules  regarding  Its  own  procedures  in  en- 
forcing compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  Act. 

SEC  7.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

(2)  the  term  "check"  means  any  check,  ne- 
gotiable order  of  withdrawal,  share  draft,  or 
other  similar  item  used  for  purposes  of 
making  payments  or  transfers  to  third  par- 
ties or  others; 

(3)  the  term  'Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil" means  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
established  under  section  703(b)  of  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act;  and 

(4)  the  term  "depository  institution"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
IMbMlMA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.S 


SUBMINIMX7M  WAGE 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  IflW  YOflK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Ttiesday,  May  7,  J  985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year,  H.R.  567  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  bill  to  allow  people  under 
the  age  of  20  to  be  paid  less  than  mini- 
mum wage.  At  first  glance  this  may 
seem  like  a  logical  thing  to  do,  but  the 
issue  needs  to  be  carefully  considered. 
The  bill  is  being  introduced  because 
some  people  believe  that  employers 
should  be  allowed  to  hire  inexperi- 
enced, young  workers  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  given  to  adults.  This 
plan  offers  an  employer  the  opportu- 
nity of  hiring  more  workers  for  the 
same  amount  of  money.  The  employer 
can  thereby  increase  the  productivity 
of  his  business,  and  he  can  also  give 
employment  opportunities  to  more 
people  than  he  was  able  to  in  the  past. 
Although  the  subminimum  wage 
proposal  does  not  seem  to  effect  the 
national  labor  market,  it  can  have  sig- 
nificant negative  effects  on  a  specific 
population  of  Americans.  The  latest 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics place  unemployment  for  white 
Americans  at  6.3  percent,  and  yet  the 
black  conmiunity  suffered  from  16.7 
percent  unemployment.  This  high  im- 
employment  becomes  even  more  in- 
credible when  it  is  examined  by  age. 
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Among  blacks,  unemployment  for 
adults  was  15  percent,  but  in  the  16-  to 
19-year-old  age  range  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  an  amazing  45.1  per- 
cent! 

The  black  unemployment  situation 
is  different  from  white  unemployment 
and  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  iden- 
tical social  policies  for  both  groups. 
With  the  lower  level  of  white  imem- 
ployment,  a  subminimum  wage  would 
indeed  help  more  young  people  find 
their  first  jobs.  Unfortimately,  the 
Jobs  that  youths  might  be  offered  may 
have  been  held  by  black  adults,  who 
are  experiencing  a  15-percent  unem- 
plojmient  rate.  Although  subminimum 
wage  legislation  attempts  to  avoid  this 
pitfall,  the  economics  are  very  simple. 
If  employers  are  able  to  hire  workers 
at  a  significantly  lower  wage,  they  will 
find  a  way  to  put  those  workers  on 
their  payroll. 

Taking  Jobs  from  adults  and  giving 
those  jobs  to  people  under  20  for  less 
than  minimum  wage  is  devious  and 
dangerous.  Solving  youth  unemploy- 
ment must  not  involve  raising  adult 
unemployment.  We  must  work  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  programs  to 
eliminate  youth  unemployment  and  to 
help  disadvantaged  young  people  gain 
the  skills  necessary  for  participating 
in  the  working  world.  The  submini- 
mum wage  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
jobs  of  millions  of  American  workers 
and  it  must  be  stopped.* 


May  7,  1985 


May  7,  1985 


VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  1984/ 
85  KANSAS  WINNER 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
priviledge  for  me  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  winning  speech  in  this 
year's  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program  in  Kansas.  This  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary,  gives 
students  an  outstanding  opportunity 
to  express  their  patriotism  while  com- 
peting for  scholarships. 

The  following  address  entitled  "My 
Pledge  to  America"  was  delivered  by 
Mark  G.  Schmeller,  Hays,  KS: 
My  Pixdce  TO  Amxxica 

To  be  bom  is  something  that  is  certainly 
not  affected  by  one's  choice.  One  has  no 
control  over  where  or  when  he  will  be  bom, 
or  what  his  heritage  and  ancestry  will  be. 
But  one  can  choose  to  be  an  American,  and 
when  one  makes  this  choice,  he  takes  upon 
his  shoulders  a  challenge  both  great  and 
noble.  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  I  have 
learned  In  my  short  life  span  It  Is  that  being 
an  American  is  the  greatest  challenge  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  us.  I  make  that  Amer- 
ican pledge  that:  No  challenge  Is  too  great, 
and  no  problem  is  to  small. 

History  tells  me  that  the  challenge  of 
carving  a  colony  out  of  the  wilderness  and 


enforcing  the  change  of  Independence  was 
Indeed  a  great  challenge.  It  was  met  and  an- 
swered. What  If  one,  or  two,  or  ten.  or  a 
thousand  Americans  choose  to  do  nothing? 
It  might  be  possible  that  the  Union  Jack 
would  be  our  flag  instead  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Yet  those  people  pledged  to  them- 
selves and  others  that  the  challenge  must 
be  met  and  answered. 

The  challenge  of  being  an  American  was 
no  small  problem  for  those  who  blazed  the 
Northwest  Passage,  soared  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
shlned  at  Menlow  Park,  or  tackled  the  Halls 
of  Monteziima.  For  those  are  challenges  of 
the  past  and  pledges  of  action  and  sacrifice. 

I  know  not  whether  there  lies  within  me  a 
Jonas  Salk  or  a  Glen  Cunningham,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  my  future  there  lies  a  chal- 
lenge. My  responsibility  as  &.i  American  will 
be  to  meet  It  and  settle  it.  Whether  it's  hu- 
manitarian, political,  medical,  or  personal, 
the  challenge  cannot  be  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  overcome. 

Nor  can  a  problem  be  so  small  that  a  solu- 
tion Is  not  needed.  If  I  do  not  will  myself  to 
resolve  the  problems  that  seems  small  and 
insignificant  to  me,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to 
conquer  the  great  problems  that  may  con- 
front me  and  other  Americans  in  the 
future?  How  can  I  tell  if  a  problem  that 
seem  small  today  will  never  become  a  large- 
scale  crisis?  I  cannot,  so  therefore.  I  must 
resolve  myself  to  taking  care  of  all  prob- 
lems, no  matter  how  large  or  small  they 
may  be. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said,  "that  all  that  Is 
needed  for  evil  to  win  Is  for  a  few  good  men 
to  do  nothing".  If  I  do  not  vote,  if  I  do  not 
ask  questions  of  myself  and  others,  if  I  don't 
challenge  Injustice,  if  I  fail  to  become  In- 
volved, then  I  was  not  bom  an  American.  I 
have  not  lived  as  an  American,  and  I  have 
not  met  my  challenge  and  settled  It  as  an 
American. 

My  chemistry  teacher  told  me  of  a  story 
of  a  college  student  who  entered  class  late 
the  day  of  a  math  test.  After  the  allotted 
time  was  through  the  student  asked  the 
math  Professor  if  he  could  take  a  few  extra 
days  to  answer  the  two  extra  credit  prob- 
lems. Five  days  later  the  student  told  the 
Professor  that  he  would  have  the  first  prob- 
lem solved  tomorrow.  The  next  day  the  stu- 
dent arrived  at  the  math  office  to  deliver 
the  thirty-four  pages  of  equations  and  asked 
for  an  extension  on  the  second  problem.  At 
9:30  the  next  morning,  there  was  a  knock  on 
the  students  door.  There  stood  his  math 
Professor.  The  Professor  said  that  he  Just 
wanted  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  going 
to  address  a  National  Symposium.  The  stu- 
dent Inquired  as  to  what.  The  Professor  re- 
plied "I'm  reporting  on  your  math  problem. 
You  see.  when  you  came  late  for  the  test, 
you  failed  to  hear  me  mention  that  the  two 
extra  credit  problems  were  totally  unsolva- 
ble.  But  since  you  didn't  know  that,  you 
solved  what  no  man  in  history  has  ever  been 
able  to  solve". 

I  believe  that  we  all  are  hindered  only  by 
what  we  don't  know.  If  we  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  meet  a  challenge,  then  many 
problems  can  become  unsolvable  problems 
that  exist  orUy  as  figments  of  our  Imagina- 
tion. My  birth  as  an  American  was  some- 
thing I  could  not  have  not  decided  on.  How- 
ever, I  have  decided,  with  great  pride,  on  my 
pledge  that:  No  challenge  Is  too  great  and 
no  problem  is  to  small  to  keep  my  American 
principles,  goals,  and  ideals  from  being 
met.* 


GIANVITTORIO  PERNICIARO  OP 
SAN  PEDRO  REMINDS  US  THAT 
APRIL  15  IS  A  TIME  TO  CELE- 
BRATE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  Americans,  April  15  has  become 
a  day  of  doom  and  gloom.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  last  day  for  us  to  file  our 
Pederal  Income  tax  returns  without 
paying  a  penalty.  And,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  can  attest,  it  is  at  this  time 
of  the  year  when  we  receive  a  bit  more 
mail  from  those  who  have  problems 
with  amendment  XVI  to  our  Constitu- 
tion—Federal income  tax— and  the 
Tax  Code  in  general. 

Recently,  however,  I  received  a  most 
refreshing  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  GianVittorio  Pemiciaro, 
on  the  subject  of  taxation.  You  see, 
Mr.  Pemiciaro,  celebrated  his  10th  an- 
niversary as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  on  April  15  this  year,  and  holds 
a  slightly  different  view  on  what  it 
means  to  pay  taxes  than  do  some  of 
his  fellow  Americans.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  Pemiciaro, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram  on  April  15.  1985. 
A  Day  to  Celebrate 
Another  April  15  Is  here.  While  citizens 
across  the  land  rush  on  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
file  their  taxes  before  the  dreaded  deadline, 
struggling  to  find  ways  of  shrinking  their 
Income  in  a  maze  of  forms  and  schedules,  la- 
menting that  they  are  overburdened  by  tax- 
ation, and  blaming  on  the  government  every 
evil  from  crime  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  I 
prepare  to  celebrate. 

You  see,  today  marks  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  my  becoming  a  naturalized  American. 
If  I  were  to  think  I  am  overburdened  by  tax- 
ation. I  would  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself  for  It  was  Indeed  my  own  determina- 
tion which  made  me  become  an  American. 
Nor  could  I  blame  my  being  here  on  anyone 
else  if  I  were  to  fear  that  crime  Is  taiking 
over  the  nation,  for  it  was  I  and  no  one  else 
who  decided  to  leave  my  native  country  and 
emigrate  to  the  land  of  Dilllnger  and 
Capone.  But  I  don't  lament  or  blame,  I  cele- 
brate. 

I  celebrate  10  years  of  free  living:  the  lib- 
erty I  have  to  speak  my  mind;  the  freedom  I 
have  to  keep  the  friends  I  have,  regardless 
of  the  color  of  their  skin;  the  choice  I  have 
to  follow  whatever  dress  code  I  like,  or  to 
vacation  where  I  please. 

I  celebrate  our  uncensored  postal  service, 
the  multiple  choice  of  products  In  our  su- 
permarkets, my  being  able  to  tell  a  police- 
man "I'll  see  you  in  court"  without  fear  of 
retribution. 

I  celebrate  the  freedom  I  have  to  be  pub- 
licly proud  of  my  heritage;  the  ease  of  cross- 
ing Into  another  state  without  being  body- 
searched;  the  advantage  of  speaking  the 
same  language  throughout  the  continent; 
the  right  I  have  to  send  my  children  to  the 
schools  of  my  choice. 

I  celebrate  the  liberty  my  family  and  I 
have  to  worship  God  whenever  and  wherev- 
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er  we  wish;  the  convenience  of  enjoying  the 
best  roads  in  the  world;  the  free  access  to 
the  coastline  without  having  to  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  state,  or  fear  that  my  camera 
will  be  seized. 

I  celebrate  the  small  urban  parks  with  the 
omnipresent  swings  for  all  children,  and  the 
paths  cut  on  the  sidewalks  for  the  wheel- 
chairs of  those  who  can  no  longer  use  their 
legs. 

I  celebrate  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces  whose  sacrifices  keep  this 
country  strong  and  powerful;  our  politicians 
whose  skill  made  it  so  patient  with  vocifer- 
ous and  arrogant  small  nations;  our  scien- 
tists whose  research  and  hard  work  have 
made  America  a  world  leader  in  technology. 

Yes,  give  me  America  any  time — crime, 
high  cost  of  living,  and  all.  Ill  take  it  grate- 
fully. 

Today  I  celebrate  the  best  10  years  of  my 
entire  life.  I  hold  no  regrets,  doubts,  or 
second  thoughts  that  what  I  gave  out  of  my 
income  was  too  much,  or  that  all  that  was 
built  around  us,  which  others  take  so  much 
for  granted,  could  have  been  accomplished 
with  less.  The  reward  I  derive  greatly  ex- 
ceeds what  I  gave.* 


ROOSEVELT  IS  DEAD 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PEmfSYLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  commemorate  the  life  and  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  saved  Amer- 
ica from  the  Depression  and  the  world 
from  nazism.  those  of  us  who  were  not 
alive  at  the  time  of  his  death  are 
deeply  moved  by  the  words  of  those 
who  were. 

Former  CBS  correspondent  Charles 
Shaw  was  dining  in  Stocltholm  quite 
late  on  the  night  of  AprU  12.  1945, 
when  he  learned  pf  the  President's 
death. 

Surroimded  by  Swedes  who  had  no 
one  else  to  console,  he  became  sudden- 
ly a  representative  of  the  United 
States  and  dozens  of  men  and  women 
"lined  up  to  express  their  grief  to  the 
only  American  in  that  vast  dining 
room." 

Shaw  "stood  up,  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  one 
Swede  after  another  shook  his  hand, 
bowed  slightly  from  the  waist,  and 
said  a  few  words.  It  was  10  minutes 
before  the  line  ended." 

I  know  that  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  moved  as  deeply  as  I 
was  to  read  the  words  of  Charles 
Shaw,  which  appeared  last  week  in  the 
New  Hope  Gazette,  a  newspaper  of 
which  Mr.  Shaw  was  once  himself  the 
editor,  and  is  now  emeritus  editor. 
RoosEVEtT  IS  Dead 
(By  Charles  Shaw) 

It  was  near  midnight  of  April  12,  1945- 
forty  years  ago  last  Friday.  As  a  CBS  war 
correspondent  in  Stockholm,  where  I  was 
able  to  cover  Germany  through  interviews 
with  newly-arrived  travelers  from  Berlin 
and  with  German  refugees  .  .  .  and  by  talk- 
ing with  Swedish  newspaper  correspondents 
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in  Berlin  in  phone  calls  arranged  for  me  by 
my  German-speaking  Viennese-bom  secre- 
tary. Susi  Benedikt. 

That  evening  I  had  broadcast  what  a 
Swedish  correspondent  named  Av  Sande- 
berg  had  told  me  from  his  basement  oft  ice 
in  the  heart  of  Berlin.  He  told  me  thac  his 
office  was  now  pitch  dark  .  .  .  power  lines 
were  down  all  over  the  city.  In  Stockholm.  I 
could  hear  the  thunder  of  exploding  shells, 
both  Russian  and  German,  but  mostly  Rus- 
sian, and  of  exploding  bombs  dropped  by 
British  and  Soviet  planes. 

"Berlin  presents  the  classic  elements  of 
HeU,"  he  told  me.  "The  trite  phrase,  'a  sea 
of  flames',  is  the  only  one  that  can  describe 
vast  areas.  There  is  no  gas.  water  or  electric- 
ity in  BerlliL  Thousands  of  refugees  are 
streaming  westward  and  northwestward." 

Susi  and  I  headed  for  the  restaurant  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  where  we  had  only  about 
ten  minutes  to  get  something  to  drink  along 
with  food  before  the  bar  and  kitchen  closed. 
I  momentarily  forgot  the  war  as  I  talked 
about  my  son.  Bryan,  who  was  five  years  old 
that  day. 

Sam.  the  headwaiter,  came  up  to  tell  me  I 
had  a  telephone  call.  The  caller  was  an 
exiled  Danish  newspaperwoman,  who  said. 
"I  have  Just  heard  on  the  BBC  that  your 
President  Roosevelt  is  dead." 

I  couldn't  have  been  more  shocked  if  I 
had  been  told  that  a  close  relative  or  a  best 
friend  had  died.  I  shuffled  back  to  my  table, 
and  a  startled  Susi  asked.  "What's  hap- 
pened to  you?  You  look  awful." 
"Roosevelt  is  dead,"  I  replied. 
Now  the  word  for  dead  in  Swedish— dod 
with  an  umlaut  over  the  o-sounds  almost  ex- 
actly like  the  English  dead.  Table  by  table, 
starting  at  the  table  next  to  mine  near  the 
entrance,  the  phrase,  'Roosevelt  dead", 
shimmered  across  the  giant,  L-shaped 
dining  room,  the  largest  in  Europe  at  the 
time.  The  rumbling  conversation,  the  clatter 
of  dinnerware,  began  to  fade  as  each  table 
received  the  news.  In  retrospect,  It  was 
mindful  of  those  new  domino  exhibitions,  as 
If  each  of  the  thousands  of  standing  do- 
mlnos  was  a  sound  which  was  silenced  as  It 
fell.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  hubbub  was  re- 
placed with  deathly  silence  and  the  Swedish 
patrons  began  to  leave  their  tables. 

I  sat  at  my  table  near  the  entrance  (and 
exit)  almost  catatonlcally  when  I  noticed  an 
outstretched  hand  in  front  of  me.  I  looked 
up  to  see  a  middle-aged  Swedish  man  who 
offered  me  his  condolences.  Behind  him 
were  dozens  of  others,  men  and  women, 
lined  up  to  express  their  grief  to  the  only 
American  in  that  vast  dining  room. 

I  stood  up.  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  one  Swede 
after  another  shook  my  hand,  bowed  slight- 
ly from  the  waist  and  said  a  few  words.  It 
was  ten  minutes  before  the  line  ended. 

We  went  up  to  my  office  on  the  second 
floor,  and  soon  we  were  joined  there  by 
other  American  correspondents— Bob  Stur- 
tevant  of  the  Associated  Press.  Nat  Barrows 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  George  Axelsson 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  my  old  buddy. 
Phelps  Sample,  with  whom  I  had  worked  on 
two  newspapers  before  he  became  a  press 
attache  at  the  United  States  Legation  in 
Stockholm,  actually  an  agent  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  (OWI). 

We  swapped  stories  of  the  Roosevelt  we 
had  known  since  1932;  then  somebody 
asked,  "What  do  you  know  of  this  fellow 
Truman?" 

Nobody  knew  much  about  him.  We  had  all 
been  out  of  the  country  when  he  rose  to 
some  fame  as  head  of  a  Senate  committee 
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InvesUsatiiv  war  contncta  and  then 
became  a  compromiae  Democratic  nominee 
for  Vice  President. 

We  knew  we  would  be  asked  by  Stockholm 
newspapers  about  Ttuman;  we  agreed  that 
we  could  stress  the  (act  that  Roosevelt  had 
picked  him.  that  he  (Truman)  was  a  vigor- 
ous, honest  official,  that  he  would  carry  on 
in  the  Roosevelt  tradition. 

Stockholm  was  a  sad  city  for  several  days. 
Official  church  and  civil  ceremonies  hon- 
ored the  late  President.  His  death  was 
mourned  the  world  over,  except  in  Berlin, 
where  Hitler  danced  a  Jig  in  Joy,  acclaiming 
Roosevelt's  death  as  a  sign  that  Oermany 
would  yet  win  the  war. 

In  less  than  three  weeks.  Hitler  also  would 
be  dead — dead  by  his  own  hand— and  his 
country  a  vast  pile  of  rubble.  Only  the  die- 
hard Nazis,  the  SS  butchers  of  Malmedy 
and  of  towns  and  villages  across  Europe- 
felt  the  least  bit  of  sorrow  over  the  death  of 
HlUer.* 


GRADY  COLUMN  ON  ORTEGA 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PliniSYLVAinA 
III  THX  HOUSK  or  RKPRXSKHTATTVZS 

Titesday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  led  a  delegation  including  our 
colleague  Tkd  Wnss  and  a  number  of 
church  leaders  to  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua.  Our  privately  funded  trip 
explored  the  current  situation  in  these 
two  countries  as  well  as  the  prospects 
for  peace  and  the  specific  role  of  reli- 
gious groups  (Including  the  Catholic 
Church)  in  achieving  that  peace. 

One  member  of  our  group,  Sandy 
Grady,  is  also  a  columnist  for  the 
Philadelphia  Dally  News.  On  his 
return,  he  wrote  a  series  of  five  arti- 
cles describing  our  trip  and  his  impres- 
sions. Because  he  was  able  to  so  vividly 
express  the  atmosphere  and  flavor  of 
our  Journey.  I  commend  these  pieces 
to  my  colleagues.  Today.  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  first  of 
the  Sandy  Grady  columns,  covering 
our  meeting  with  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
President  of  Nicaragua.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber share  my  frustration  with  Presi- 
dent Ortega's  visit  to  Moscow.  By  In- 
creasing his  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  has  made  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  support  a  peaceful 
resolution  to  the  Nicaraguan  conflict 
to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement.  He 
has  reinforced  the  fears  of  those  who 
argue  that  Nicaragua  does  not  hope  to 
be  nonaligned.  but  is  becoming  a 
Soviet  client.  He  has  provided  Presi- 
dent Reagan  with  a  perfect  excuse  to 
apply  economic  sanctions  against  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  a  military  solution  for  Central 
America  is  no  solution.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  both  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  are  pursuing  the  wrong 
path— our  Government  in  continuing 
to  push  military  Intervention;  the  Nic- 
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araguan  Government  by  increasing  its 
reliance  on  the  Soviets. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  these 
matters,  I  think  that  Sandy  Grady's 
article  helps  to  bring  light  rather  than 
fire  to  the  situation.  I  commend  his  ar- 
ticle on  Daniel  Ortega  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Oktmsa:  a  Cnrm  op  Calm 
(By  Sandy  Grady) 

Mahagua.  Nicakacua.— He  doesn't  pack  a 
.45  on  his  hip,  wear  a  beard  or  smoke  big 
cigars.  If  you're  casting  a  Cold  War  drama 
and  looking  for  the  stereotypical  revolution- 
ary firebrand,  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  isn't 
your  man. 

Prom  the  moment  I  shook  hands  with 
Ortega,  the  president  of  a  country  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  I  found  him  a  sur- 
prise and  an  enigma. 

He  looks  likes  a  guy  who  might  have  been 
a  college  shortstop— good  field,  no  hit.  He's 
about  5-8.  150  pounds  In  well-pressed  army 
khakis  and  black  boots.  He  speaks  softly. 
wears  black  horn  rims,  and  moves  with  a 
shy,  cat-like  tread. 

He  rarely  smiles.  Even  when  he  says, 
"Welcome  to  Nicaragua,"  he  looks  down  at 
his  boots. 

This  is  the  40-year-old  fireball  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Reagan  administration, 
threatens  a  Marxist  march  to  the  Rio 
Grande? 

Ortega  comes  off  more  like  a  librarian  or  a 
Yuppie  computer  technician.  If  you  were 
expecting  the  charm  and  bluster  of  your 
basic  American  politician — or  the  macho 
swagger  of  a  Pidel  Castro — Ortega  seems  a 
cold  fish. 

But  when  he  starts  talking  about  the 
debate  raging  in  Congress  over  $14  million 
in  D.S.  aid  to  the  guerrillas  who  are  killing 
his  people  in  the  north.  Ortega's  low  mono- 
tone picks  up  passion. 

"If  the  contra  aid  is  cut,  we  could  have 
our  first  chance  to  normalize  our  natioruU 
life,"  Ortega  says.  "You  would  see  immedi- 
ate changes.  But  if  the  war  must  go  on.  we 
wUl  never  surrender." 

It  was  9  o'clock  on  a  soft  Managua  night. 
A  n.S.  group,  incudlng  Rep.  Bob  Edgar,  D- 
Pa.,  Rep.  Ted  Weiss,  D-N.Y..  and  I  had 
spent  the  previous  12  hours  talking  to  a 
spectrum  of  Nicaraguan  leaders.  Setting  up 
the  meeting  with  Ortega  had  been  an  all- 
day,  off-and-on  dance  with  the  Sandinistas. 

It  only  took  a  few  hours,  though,  to  see 
that  Nicaragua  Is  a  country  in  trouble. 

Managua.  t>ecause  of  the  '72  earthquake, 
looks  like  Dresden  after  the  flrebomblng— 
one  big  vacant  lot.  Everybody  tells  you  the 
economy  is  bad.  Billboards  stands  in  the 
rubble  blaring.  "Everyone  to  the  defense, 
everything  for  the  war  fronts! "  The  streeU 
rumble  with  lorries  full  of  soldiers. 

The  dusty  rawness  and  war  fever  remind- 
ed me  of  grainy  photos  of  Washington  in 
1860-65. 

Ortega,  though.  Is  the  Mr.  Cool  in  this 
maelstrom.  He's  sittinr  In  a  wicker  rocker 
on  the  patio  of  the  House  of  Protocol— a 
plush  home  of  the  Somoza  clan  before  the 
1979  revolution.  We  could  be  in  Palm  Beach 
or  Beverly  HUls.  except  for  the  red-and- 
black  SandinisU  flag  behind  Oretga  and  the 
Young  men  outside  with  Soviet-issue  AK-47 
rifles. 

What  happens  if  Congress  doesn  t  vote  for 
tl4  million  in  aid  to  the  contras,  Ortega  was 
asked. 

"It  would  be  a  real  blow  to  them  and 
would  bring  deterioration  to  the  contras, " 
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he  said.  "The  violence  would  continue,  but 
at  a  lower  level." 

Ortega  spoke  through  an  interpreter.  For- 
eign Minister  Miquel  D'Escoto,  a  cherubic 
man  educated  at  Columbia  University, 
sometimes  filled  in  a  phrase  when  the  trans- 
lation stumbled. 

Maybe  he  was  only  holding  out  a  carrot  to 
Congress.  But  Ortega  promised  to  ease  the 
Sandinistas'  iron  grip  if  U.S.  funds  for  the 
rebels  dlminsh. 

"We  could  make  immediate  adjustments. 
We  could  have  more  internal  dialogue  with 
our  opponents. "  Ortega  said.  "There  could 
be  military  changes.  As  you  know.  40  per- 
cent of  our  economy  now  goes  for  the  war. 
And  there  would  be  more  freedom  for  the 
press." 

Ortega  did  not  mention  evicting  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  advisers  from  Nicara- 
gua. And  he  admitted  press  censorship 
might  return  if  President  Reagan  kept  up 
pressure  to  topple  his  government. 

"The  president  has  other  ways  to  hurt 
Nicaragua, "  said  Ortega  somberly.  "He  can 
find  other  ways  to  fund  the  contra*. " 

Ortega  spoke  in  long,  numbing  detail 
about  the  Contadora  peace  agreements— the 
efforts  by  diplomats  of  Mexico,  Panama,  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela  who  have  been  trying 
for  two  years  to  settle  the  U.S.-Nicaraguan 
feud. 

■"It's  become  a  propaganda  war,"  grumbled 
Ortega  softly.  "Anything  Nicaragua  accepts. 
the  U.S.  feels  must  be  wrong.  Reagan  wants 
foreign  advisers  out,  but  he  doesn't  want 
anything  concrete  about  U.S.  maneuvers  In 
Central  America." 

"Look,  we  feel  very  threatened  by  those 
thousands  of  U.S.  troops  maneuvering  on 
our  border, "  injected  D'Escoto.  "There  has 
to  be  some  regulation." 

"Reagan  policy, "  said  Ortega  with  a  slight 
shrug,  "is  that  any  real  negotiation  is  a  sell- 
out." 

I  detected  no  anger,  no  mano  a  mano  fe- 
rocity, when  Ortega  mentioned  Reagan's 
name.  Like  many  Nicaraguans  I  met,  from 
the  leadership  to  the  campeiinoi.  he  seems 
puzzled  by  Reagan's  hostility.  But  Ortega  is 
an  analyst  who  knows  both  he  and  Reagan 
are  dancing  a  liallet  of  rhetoric. 

During  our  one-hour  session,  Ortega  dog- 
gedly pursued  every  question— no  humor,  no 
irony,  no  small  talk.  He  impressed  me  as 
being  a  serious  young  guy  thrust  too  quickly 
into  a  world  role. 

"He  needs  a  media  consultant  to  teach 
him  to  make  eye  contact."  Joked  Rep.  Edgar 
later.  A  British  Interpreter  who  works  with 
the  Sandinistas  told  us:  ""Ortega"s  basically 
shy.  I  think  they  [the  nine-member  Sandi- 
nista  directorate]  drew  straws  to  pick  him  as 
leader.  But  on  television,  he's  fiery.  I  don't 
see  his  popularity  slipping." 

In  a  candid  interview  at  his  house  earlier. 
U.S.  Ambassador  Harry  Bergold  agreed. 

"I  think  the  Sandinistas  lost  some  of  their 
best  leaders,  except  for  (Interior  Secretary] 
Tomas  Borge,  in  the  revolution.  This  is 
their  second-string.  Ortega's  read  his  Marx 
like  all  of  them,  but  he's  probably  the  most 
flexible.  His  stock  is  probably  still  high  de- 
spite the  war  and  the  economy." 

That's  the  mood  you  pick  up  in  the  coun- 
tryside, too.  ResLgan  administration  pressure 
has  hit  Ortegas  country  hard.  The  contras 
have  killed  2.800  people  and  wounded  2.000 
through  1984.  by  Sandlnista  figures.  There 
is  grousing  over  shortages.  You  hear  of  hun- 
dreds of  youths  in  hiding  because  of  the 
draft.  Inflation  runs  wild.  (On  the  black 
market,  a  U.S.  buck  brings  600  cordobes. 
The  official  exchange  rate  is  SO  cordobes  to 


a  dollar).  But  support  for  Ortega  &.  Co. 
seems  high- ironically,  in  part  because  of 
Reagan-Induced  v  ar  fever. 

In  short,  Reagan's  plan  to  topple  the  San- 
dinistas isn't  working.  Another  $14  million 
for  the  rebels  wouldn't  matter.  To  change 
governments  here,  I  suspect  he'll  need  B- 
52s  and  100.000  U.S.  troops. 

Ortega  seemed  momentarily  baffled  by 
one  last  question:  Where  did  he  think  Nica- 
ragua would  be  10  years  from  now? 

"It's  hard  to  think  long  term  when  you 
live  under  war  stress,"  he  said,  frowning 
down  at  the  boot  tops.  "Even  if  the  war 
ended  today,  we"d  have  our  economic  prob- 
lems. In  10  years  I'd  hope  to  consolidate  our 
goals- pluralism,  a  mixed  economy,  non- 
alignment.  We  don't  Just  want  to  end  hostil- 
ities but  have  normal  relations  with  the  U.S. 
We  need  U.S.  aid  and  trade.  Even  if  the 
guns  stop,  our  future  depends  on  an  under- 
standing with  the  U.S. " 

Hanging  in  the  air  were  the  unspoken 
words:  It  depends  on  what  Reagan  does 
next.  No  wonder  Daniel  Ortega  seems  a 
nervous  young  man.* 


OSI  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  HrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  under  attack. 
The  OSI  is  the  division  that  hunts,  in- 
vestigates, and  prosecutes  Nazi  war 
criminals.  The  OSI  is  facing  criticism 
not  because  of  its  purpose  or  the  qual- 
ity of  its  work  but  rather  because  of 
the  methods  that  it  uses  to  gather  in- 
formation about  these  criminals. 

The  OSI  receives  a  substantial 
amount  of  information  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
OSI  does  not  accept  the  Soviet  infor- 
mation as  gospel.  The  OSI  subjects 
the  information  to  stringent  tests.  Al- 
though the  credibility  of  the  Soviet 
evidence  has  been  challenged,  it  has 
been  sustained  often  by  our  courts. 
The  OSI  also  carefully  tests  and 
makes  independent  evaluations  of  all 
the  evidence.  It  would  be  foolish  of 
the  OSI  to  disregard  any  available  evi- 
dence that  might  help  track  down  a 
Nazi  war  criminal. 

In  addition,  the  OSI  provides  infor- 
mation about  the  criminals  it  pursues 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  exchange  of 
information  represents  one  of  the  few 
efforts  to  which  both  our  countries 
are  jointly  and  genuinely  committed. 
The  Nazis  were  an  enemy  common  to 
both  our  countries  and  for  this  reason 
we  can  cooperate  to  punish  them  even 
in  the  midst  of  our  strained  relations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  the  bene- 
fits of  this  unique  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  support  the 
OSI's  efforts  to  bring  our  common  en- 
emies out  of  hiding.  I  hope  that  the 
following  articles  help  to  clear  up  the 
misconceptions  that  have  plagued  the 
OSI. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post  Magazine,  Apr. 
28,  1985] 
Deporting  Our  Nazis 
The  court's  findings  in  United  States  v. 
Demjanjuk  are  succinct  and  dry.  Ivan  Dem- 
Janjuk,  bom  in  1920  in  the  Ukraine  and  In 
recent  years  resident  in  Cleveland,  was  con- 
scripted into  the  Red  Army  in  1940.  In  May 
1942,  11  months  after  Germany  invaded  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  was  captured,  and,  a  few 
months  later,  trained  at  a  camp  in  Trawniki. 
Poland,  to  help  the  Germans  exterminate 
the  Jews.  At  Trawniki  former  Soviet  POWs, 
many  of  them  Ukrainians,  were  given  uni- 
forms, organized  Into  military  units,  armed 
and  salaried.  In  return  they  swore  obedience 
to  the  German  S.S.  and  its  rules. 

According  to  the  court's  findings,  Demjan- 
juk was  soon  after  sent  to  Treblinka.  one  of 
the  Nazis'  main  extermination  centers, 
where  he  operated  the  gas  chambers.  In 
Treblinka's  gas  chambers.  900,000  Jewish 
men,  women  and  children  were  killed  be- 
tween the  summers  of  1942  and  1943.  Wit- 
nesses at  Demjanjuk's  trial,  most  of  whom 
had  t>een  forced  to  carry  corpses  out  of  the 
chambers  to  nearby  burial  pits,  said  they  re- 
membered the  defendant  well.  They  testi- 
fied that  he  activated  the  motors  that 
pumped  the  gas  into  the  chambers,  herded 
the  Jews  into  them  and  beat  them  as  he  did 
so.  The  testimony  regarding  his  extracurric- 
ular activities  was  in  a  grisly  way  redundant. 
Before  the  Jews  were  killed,  Demjanjuk 
often  tortured  them,  witnesses  said;  one  sur- 
vlvior  recalled  that  Demjanjuk  used  a  wood 
drill  to  torture  the  survivor's  friend.  "The 
savage  cruelty  of  this  notrious  man,"  Judge 
FYank  J.  Battisti  observed  in  his  decision, 
departing  from  his  otherwise  dispassionate 
account,  ""earned  him  the  special  nickname 
among  the  camp's  Jewish  inmates,  'Ivan 
Grozny,'  or  "Ivan  the  Terrible.'  " 

After  the  war,  Ivan  Demjanjuk  became 
one  of  Europe's  8  million  displaced  persons, 
a  huge  horde  of  both  the  persecuted  and 
their  persecutors.  In  1950  he  applied  to 
come  to  the  United  States  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  that  Congress  had 
passed  to  admit  European  refugees  while  de- 
nying entrance  to  those  who  had  "assisted 
the  enemy  in  persecuting  civil  populations" 
or  had  "voluntarily  assisted  the  enemy 
forces."  In  his  application,  Demjanjuk  men- 
tioned neither  his  work  at  Treblinka  nor  his 
service  to  the  German  military,  he  said  he 
had  been  a  farmer  In  Poland  from  1937  to 
1943  and  then  had  worked  in  Germany.  In 
1952,  issued  a  visa,  Demjanjuk  entered  the 
U,S.  In  due  course,  having  sworn  he  had  not 
lied  in  the  process  of  getting  his  visa,  he 
became  a  citizen  and  changed  his  name  to 
John.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  Cleveland 
and  worked  in  a  Ford  plant. 

But  Demjanjuk's  world  was  overturned  in 
1981  when  Judge  Battisti  found  that  he  had 
lied  in  order  to  become  a  citizen  and  had 
concealed  facts  that  would  have  made  him 
Ineligible  for  citizenship  or  even  entry  Into 
the  U.S.  The  Judge  proceeded  to  denatura- 
lize him.  Later.  Demjanjuk  tried  to  reopen 
the  case  by  arguing  that  some  of  the  evi- 
dence used  in  the  trial— the  identification 
card  said  to  have  been  issued  to  him  by  the 
Nazis  at  the  Trawniki  camp— had  been 
forged  by  the  Soviets,  that  two  witnesses 
had  lied  and  that  the  Justice  Department 
had  collaborated  with  the  Soviets  in  the  for- 
gery and  the  perjury.  Battisti  heard  the  ar- 
guments and  rejected  them.  Last  year.  Dem- 
janjuk. who  denied  the  charges  against  him 
at  his  trial  and  continues  to  deny  them  and 
to  maintain  that  he  never  served  the  Nazis 
or    worked    in    concentration    camps,    was 
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found  deportable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
appeal  is  pending.  In  the  meantime,  at  the 
request  of  Israel.  Judge  Battisti  has  ruled 
that  Demjanjuk  be  extradited  to  that  coun- 
try, where  he  could  be  executed  if  found 
guilty.  Demjanjuk  has  also  appealed  the  ex- 
tradition case. 

If  he  were  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Instead  of  extradited  to  Israel.  Demjanjuk 
wouldn't  be  the  first  to  experience  that  fate. 
That  distinction  has  been  accorded  to 
Feodor  Fedorenko.  also  a  Ukrainian  found 
to  have  served  the  S.S.  at  Treblinka.  Last 
December,  having  been  found  to  have  assist- 
ed "in  thousands  of  murders,"  Fedorenko 
was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  New  York"s 
Kennedy  Airport,  he  told  government  offi- 
cials, ""I  am  going  home." 

A  number  of  similar  cases  are  moving 
toward  a  Judgment  of  deportation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  approximately  30 
persons  against  whom  charges  of  this  sort 
are  pending,  and  many  of  the  300  under  in- 
vestigation, are  from  areas  now  ruled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  significant  number  are  from 
the  Baltic  states— Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia—where, as  in  the  Ukraine,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  population  helped  Nazis  in  their 
persecution,  and  murder,  of  civilians. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign has  been  waged  In  this  country  to  pre- 
vent the  deportation  of  Demjanjuk  and 
others  like  him.  and  to  vilify  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigations,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment unit  created  in  1979  to  prosecute  these 
cases.  This  campaign  has  been  waged  by 
emlgrte  and  the  children  of  emigres  from 
the  areas  from  which  most  of  the  accused 
Nazi  collaborators  came.  To  some  extent, 
their  efforts  are  understandable:  they  fear 
that  the  identification  of  these  people  as 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians  or  Ukraini- 
ans serves  to  taint— unjustifiably— all 
Emigres  from  those  areas  as  collaborators, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  Americans  un- 
aware that  most  people  who  lived  in  the 
Baltic  states  and  the  Ukraine  under  Nazi 
rule  suffered  greatly  from  the  Germans  and 
did  not  collaborate  with  them  in  any  way. 
But  more  powerful  than  that  concern  ap- 
pears to  be  the  belief  that  by  sending  such 
persons  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  U.S.  is.  im- 
plicitly, recognizing  that  the  areas  from 
which  they  came— particularly  the  Baltic 
states— are  in  fact  legitimate  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  combat  the  government's  denaturaliza- 
tion and  deportation  program,  the  Emigre 
groups  have,  in  the  main,  used  two  argu- 
ments. One  has  been  that  the  individuals 
charged  are  simply,  innocent.  The  other  has 
been  that  the  government's  case  against  at 
least  some  of  them  is  invalid  because  part  of 
the  evidence  used  against  them  comes  from 
Soviet  docimients  and  witnesses.  By  allow- 
ing Soviet  evident*  in  the  record,  these 
emigre  groups  and  their  supporters  argue, 
we  have  permitted  the  cherished  precincts 
of  our  legal  system  to  be  Invaded  by  the  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  tentacles  of  Soviet  le- 
gality, the  aim  of  which  is  not  Justice  but 
the  disparagement  of  anti-Soviet  emigres 
and  the  embarrassment  of  the  U.S.  as  the 
protector  of  ex-Nazis. 

Eli  Rosenbaum,  a  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyer,  has  observed  that  the  emigr* 
campaign  against  the  OSI,  which  has  grown 
markedly  during  the  past  six  months,  has 
taken  on  strong  anti-Semitic  overtones.  For 
example,  a  Lithuanian-language  newspaper 
published  here  has  accused  Jews  of  having 
been  "the  first  to  torture  and  murder  the 
hospitable  Lithuanians,"  and  has  said  the 
OSI  is  controlled  by  "the  Jewish  lobby." 
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But  even  If  the  cmmpalgn  has  developed 
an  anti-Semitic  dimension.  It  Is  important  to 
look  beyond  the  anti-Semitism  and  to  take 
seriously  the  arguments  made  against  the 
OSI's  methods  and  the  deportation  trials, 
especially  a«ainst  the  use  of  evidence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  certainly  can't  be  in 
the  position  of  deporting  persons  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  that  doesn't  meet  our  cri- 
teria of  validity. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  think  that  we 
aren't.  The  Soviet-supplied  documents  are 
subjected  not  only  to  handwriting  analysis 
but  also  to  examination  of  paper  and  ink 
samples  to  confirm  their  age  and  origins 
and  to  be  sure  that  they  have  not  been  fab- 
ricated. In  Demjanjuks  case,  the  finding 
that  he  had  been  at  the  Nazis'  Trawniki 
training  camp  was  based  on  an  Identity  card 
the  Soviets  said  they  found  that  they  later 
supplied  to  the  Office  of  Special  Investiga 
tions.  But  this  finding  was  only  one  of  sever- 
al against  Demjanjuk.  the  others  including 
the  far  more  crucial  conclusion  that  he  ac- 
tually operated  the  Treblinka  gas  cham- 
bers—a finding  based  on  testimony  of  Treb- 
linka survivors,  none  of  whom  were  Soviet 
citizens  and  all  of  whom  identified  the  pho- 
tograph on  his  1961  U.S.  visa  application. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  proof  of  Soviet 
fabrications  in  any  of  these  cases.  One  de- 
fendant. Oeorge  Theodorovlch.  who  first 
denied  that  he  had  signed  reports  docu- 
menting his  participation  In  "actions" 
against  Jews  and  called  them  forgeries,  fi- 
nally admitted  that  he  in  fact  authored  and 
signed  the  reports— in  order,  as  he  explained 
It.  to  account  to  his  Nail  superiors  for  some 
missing  ammunition. 

Moreover,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
the  evidence  is  compelling  that  the  wit- 
nesses from  whom  the  Justice  Department 
has  taken  depositions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  been  forced  by  the  KGB  to  present 
uniformly  onesided,  false  and  defaming  evi- 
dence against  the  defendants.  In  one  case, 
against  Mlkola  Kowalchuk  of  Philadelphia. 
Soviet  witnesses  gave  exculpatory  testimony 
that  convinced  the  OSI  to  drop  the  charges 
against  him. 

The  maintenance  of  our  program  to 
deport  Nazi  collaborators  is  important 
enough  on  Its  own  merits,  but  there  Is  an- 
other reason  we  should  maintain  and  even 
strengthen  it.  The  struggle  against  the 
Nazis  was  the  only  effort  to  which  we  and 
the  Soviets  have  ever  been  Jointly  and  genu- 
inely committed.  That  enterprise  Is  remem- 
bered with  enough  warmth  to  make  It  the 
main,  and  perhaps  only,  reservoir  of  kinship 
between  our  countries.  And  so  now.  at  a 
time  when  our  common  enemy,  mutual  nu- 
clear annlhUation,  is  potentially  even  more 
dangerous  than  was  Hitler,  and  when  we  are 
Just  t>eginning  to  re-engage  each  other  In 
the  wary  process  of  negotiating  ways  to 
reduce  that  danger.  It  Is  precisely  from  the 
remaining  reservoir  of  good  will  that  was 
formed  during  our  shared  struggle  against 
the  Nazis  that  we  should  draw  the  spirit 
that  could  foster  our  Joint  efforts.  As  soon 
as  possible— perhaps  In  the  wake  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  VE  Day.  which  wlU  take 
place  on  May  8.  and  perhaps  even  in 
Geneva,  at  the  site  of  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations—we should  agree  on  a  treaty,  or 
other  form  of  understanding,  in  which  the 
U.S.  would  affirm  its  intention  to  send  to 
the  Soviets  all  those  who  worked  for  the 
Nazi  killing  machine  who  were  bom  in  what 
is  now  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  which  the 
SovleU  would  agree  to  take  them. 

For  our  part,  initiating  such  an  under- 
standing, and  continuing  to  deport  former 
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Nazi  collaborators  who  lied  their  way  into 
our  midst,  would  be  a  way  of  doing  the  last 
Justice  possible  to  some  of  their  victims.  For 
the  Soviets'  part,  accepting  the  collabora- 
tors would  be  a  way  of  Joining  In  that  act  of 
Justice.  Such  a  Joint  action  would  certainly 
revive  our  memories  of  our  common  past; 
and  It  might  even  enhance  our  chances  for  a 
common  future. 

HufDnuNG  TRX  Nazi  Hmrmts 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

The  Justice  Department's  Nazi-hunting 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  Is  under  in- 
creasing attack  from  critics,  with  Its  funding 
and  its  very  existence  at  stake.  It  may  be  no 
coincidence  that  the  demands  for  OSI's  ex- 
tinction come  Just  as  its  yean  of  painstak- 
ing research  have  begxin  paying  off  in  the 
exposure  and  deportation  of  suspected  war 
criminals  who  had  taken  refuge  In  the 
United  SUtes  after  World  War  II. 

As  long  as  the  OSI  sleuths  were  Just  dig- 
ging quietly  into  the  backgrounds  of  the  ac- 
cused ex-Nazis,  little  concern  was  expressed. 
Even  while  the  years  of  legal  actions  and  ap- 
peals were  grinding  along,  opposition  to  the 
06I  drew  little  publicity. 

But  when  the  OSI  hit  paydlrt.  emigre  or- 
ganizations found  sympathetic  listeners  in 
Congress  and  the  media. 

It  may  also  be  no  coincidence  that  the 
often  shrill  cries  for  OSI's  head  coincided 
with  the  Reagan  administration's  heated 
rhetoric  about  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  ar- 
chitect of  subversion  worldwide. 

For  the  key  point  made  by  OSI's  critics  is 
that  the  evidence  against  Eastern  Ehiropean 
ethnic  refugees  often  comes  primarily  from 
the  Soviets,  and  is  therefore  suspect. 

But  in  the  case  of  OSI's  targeU.  the 
charge  of  KGB  fabrication  of  evidence  falls 
on  three  important  grounds:  The  documen- 
tary evidence  supplied  by  the  Soviets  has 
withstood  court  challenges  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  has  t)een  authenticated 
through  exhaustive  scientific  testing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  paper  trail  has  been  but- 
tressed by  personal  testimony  of  surviving 
eyewitnesses,  always  under  cross-examina- 
tion by  defense  attorneys. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  plausible  reason  why 
the  KGB  should  have  expended  the  massive 
effort  that  would  have  been  required  to 
tnunp  up  evidence  against  dozens  of  sus- 
pected war  criminals  being  Investigated  by 
the  OSI.  Plotting  the  assassination  of  a 
Polish  pope  who  had  sown  the  seeds  of  re- 
beUion  in  a  Soviet  satellite  Is  one  thlnr. 
forging  police  records  and  payrolls  in  ob- 
acur«-areas  of  Nazi-occupied  Eastern  Europe 
to  nail  obscure  concentration  camp  guards 
In  the  United  States  Is  quite  another. 

Yet  the  emigre  groups'  accusations — often 
couched  in  blatantly  anti-Semitic  terms- 
have  somehow  managed  to  gain  some  cre- 
dence, not  only  on  Capitol  Hill  but  at  the 
White  House  Itself.  So  OSI  insiders  are  un- 
derstandably nervous  when  they  hear 
emigre  leaders  call  for  an  end  to  the  Nazi 
hunt,  or  at  least  a  congressional  hearing 
into  the  validity  of  Soviet-supplied  evidence 
used  by  OSI. 

When  OSI  investigators  first  began  their 
arduous  search  in  1979.  they  were  aware 
that  the  evidence  they  gathered  might  be 
challenged  as  having  been  tampered  with 
for  political  motives.  Whenever  possible, 
OSI  sources  told  our  associate  Lucette  Lag- 
nado,  the  Soviets  handed  over  originals  of 
the  Incriminating  documents. 

These  were  then  subjected  to  careful  sci- 
entific tests— including  extraction  of  ink 
and  paper  samples.  Handwriting  experts  au- 
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thenticated  defendants'  signatures  on  the 
Soviet-supplied  documents.  Many  of  the 
docuunents  were  verified  by  the  defendants 
themselves.  The  documents  included  such 
mundane  Items  as  payroll  records,  housing 
registration  forms  and  local  police  reports 
filed  at  the  actual  time  of  alleged  war 
crimes. 

The  emigre  groups  charge  that  the  eye- 
witness survivors  were  coached  by  the  KGB 
to  condemn  the  OSI  suspects.  'Yet  in  every 
single  case,  according  to  OSI  sources,  the 
witnesses  were  exposed  to  cross-examina- 
tion. And  while  some  were  consistent  and 
condemnatory,  others  were  not. 

As  Allan  Ryan,  the  former  head  of  OSI, 
put  it:  "They  were  not  uniformly  providing 
evidence  that  theae  defendants  were  all  war 
criminals.  They  were  about  as  honest  and 
good  as  witnesses  in  this  country.  Some- 
times they  were  helpful,  sometimes  not. 
Sometimes  they  told  the  truth  and  some- 
times they  lied." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  were  elderly  peas- 
ants, with  simple  but  gripping  accounts  of 
the  atrocities  they  saw.  Some  broke  down 
on  the  witness  stand. 

Ell  Roaenbaum.  a  former  OSI  prosecutor, 
told  us:  "Soviet-supplied  documentary  and 
testimonial  evidence  has  been  used  in  war 
crimes  trials  in  Western  courts  ever  since 
Nuremberg.  And  over  those  nearly  40  years, 
no  one  has  documented  a  single  case  of  fab- 
ricated evidence  or  perjured  testimony." 

Ryan  was  particularly  incensed  at  the  suc- 
cess the  emigre  groups  have  had  recently  in 
sowing  seeds  of  doubt  about  the  fairness  of 
OSI  prosecutions.  "This  latest  offensive 
against  OSI  is  nothing  new,"  he  said.  "It 
has  been  going  on  for  five  years.  It's  the 
same  old  garbage."' 

Ryan  said  that  for  two  or  three  years  he 
patiently  tried  to  explain  OSI's  methods  to 
emigre  critics,  even  inviting  them  to  view 
the  videotaped  depositions  of  the  Soviet 
eyewitnesses.  None  of  the  critics  took  him 
up  on  the  offer.  "These  people  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  truth."  he  said.* 


PORD  HONORS  DISTRICT 
YOUTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcHiGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSCNTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  years  ago  I  established  the 
Medal  of  Merit  to  honor  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  in  Michigan's 
15th  Congressional  District  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  their 
conununities. 

We  have  no  greater  natural  resource 
in  America  than  our  young  people.  It 
Is  they  who  will  shape  our  future. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  cries  out 
for  young  leaders  and  selfless  citizens. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fitting 
than  to  honor  young  people  who  have 
already  letuned  to  give  of  themselves 
for  the  good  of  others.  It's  an  honor 
for  me  to  be  in  a  position  to  recognize 
their  achievements  and  wish  them 
future  success. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  36-member 
citizens'  committee,  chaired  by  Elva 
Ryall,  which  selected  the  winners. 
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In  addition  to  the  29  young  people, 
medals  were  won  this  year  by  three 
groups:  the  Comer  Health  Center  Per- 
forming Troupe  of  Ypsilanti.  the 
Belleville  High  School  Ambassador 
Chorale  and  the  Action  Jimior  Civitan 
Club  of  Westland.  All  three  groups  are 
made  up  of  young  people  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  commimity 
betterment. 

The  1985  Medal  of  Merit  winners 
are: 

AUGUSTA  TOWHSIUP 

Jill  Marie  Hall,  18.  daughter  of 
Robert  C.  and  Janet  M.  Hall,  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  organization  and 
direct  effort  in  providing  leadership 
for  many  of  the  activities  enjoyed  by 
other  students  at  Lincoln  High  School. 
Some  of  these  Include  the  "Welcome 
Back"  flower  sale,  student  elections, 
homecoming  parade  and  dance,  and 
other  related  activities.  She  also  finds 
time  to  be  Involved  in  her  church 
youth  group. 

BKIXKVILU 

Theresa  Davis.  18,  daughter  of  Mary 
A.  Davis,  for  her  dedication  to  the 
Belleville  High  School  bands.  As  their 
student  business  manager  she  has  un- 
selfishly devoted  time  and  assistance 
to  the  band  directors  and  performers, 
always  with  concern  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  group. 

CAMTON  TOWHSHIP 

Mark  Alfred  Mareno,  18.  son  of  Al 
and  Mary  Ann  Mareno,  for  his  volun- 
teer work  which  includes  offering  as- 
sistance to  senior  citizens,  his  involve- 
ment as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  and 
blood  donor,  and  for  his  participation 
in  Amnesty  International,  a  group 
which  promotes  human  values  and  de- 
nounces discrimination  worldwide. 
Mark  also  finds  time  to  tutor  students 
less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Christopher  Sands,  17,  son  of  Gary 
and  Eileen  Sands,  for  his  extensive 
community  Involvement  and  the  lead- 
ership he  has  exhibited  as  National 
Honor  Society  president  at  Plymouth- 
Canton  High  School.  Some  of  the 
events  Chris  has  been  directly  In- 
volved with  are:  Thanksgiving  Pood 
Drive  with  the  Salvation  Army, 
Christmas  Gift  Drive,  Red  Cross  Blood 
Drive,  Christmas  Carol  Sing  for  Senior 
Citizens,  State  Marching  Band  Festi- 
val, Bird  Elementary  Science  Pair,  and 
the  Hawthorne  Center  Educational 
Project. 

GARDKN  CITY 

Susan  Pepera,  17,  daughter  of  Mary 
and  John  Pepera,  for  her  community 
work  as  chairperson  of  Garden  City's 
Annual  Clean-Up  Day,  a  position  usu- 
ally held  by  an  adult  resident.  As  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Youth  Adviso- 
ry Commission,  Susan  was  part  of  the 
team  that  established  Garden  City's 
Youth  Assistance  Bureau,  which  pro- 
vides assistance  for  troubled  youths. 
Currently  serving  as  president  of  the 
National    Honor    Society    at    Garden 
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city  High  School,  Susan  was  responsi- 
ble for  that  group  raising  $500  cash 
and  over  $1,000  worth  of  toys  to  help 
provide  a  Christmas  celebration  at 
Children's  Hosptial. 

HTTKOIf  "TOWHSBir 

Scott  Allen  Adklns.  17,  son  of  Frank- 
lin and  Nora  Adklns,  for  his  Involve- 
ment and  leadership  In  commimity 
and  school  activities.  Scott  is  president 
of  the  National  Honor  Society  at 
Huron  High  School  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  student  technician's  team,  has 
worked  extensively  on  the  running  of 
lights,  sound,  and  stage  equipment  for 
several  high  school  and  community  ac- 
tivities. As  a  member  of  the  Waltz  Im- 
provement Association,  Scott  has 
helped  with  the  annual  waltz  lighting 
ceremony.  Its  decorating  and  removal, 
and  will  direct  the  waltz  homecoming 
parade  this  year. 

LIVONIA 

Kevin  Kert.  16.  son  of  Harry  and 
Corrine  Kert,  for  his  involvement  in 
community,  church,  and  school  activi- 
ties. Kevin  has  served  in  various  capac- 
ities with  his  church  youth  group, 
some  of  which  Include:  copresldent, 
group  leader  of  the  senior  youth 
group,  and  member  of  the  youth  coim- 
cll.  Kevin  helped  to  prepare  and  serve 
meals  for  300  needy  persons  In  De- 
troit, taught  Bible  school  to  a  group  of 
Indian  children  In  the  upper  penin- 
sula, and  raised  funds  for  volunteers  In 
Haiti.  He  also  performs  with  the  Red- 
ford  Township  Unlcycle  Club. 

Nancy  Susan  White,  20,  daughter  of 
Alec  and  Barbara  White,  for  her  In- 
volvement in  community  and  humani- 
tarian projects,  Includirig  camp  coun- 
selor at  a  muscular  dystrophy  summer 
camp,  her  work  on  special  Olympic 
events,  and  her  time  given  to  senior 
citizens  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons.  She  was  listed  In  the  1982-83 
"Who's  Who  Among  High  School  Stu- 
dents," and  is  currently  studying  prc- 
medicine  at  Wayne  State  University. 

ROMULUS 

Sandra  Barr,  17,  daughter  of  Len 
and  Kathleen  Barr,  for  her  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  Involvement  in  stu- 
dent government  work  and  student  ac- 
tivities. Sandra  was  a  member  of  Oper- 
ation Can  Do,  sponsored  by  Ellas 
Brothers  Restaurant,  Conservation 
Club  president,  homecoming  queen, 
and  Is  the  March  of  Dimes  chairper- 
son for  1985. 

SALINE  , 

Jimmy  D.  Ingersoll,  19,  son  of 
Harold  G.  and  Doris  M.  Ingersoll.  for 
his  Involvement  In  church  and  athletic 
activities,  and  the  vmselfish  donation 
of  his  kidney  to  his  ailing  sister. 
Jimmy  is  a  member  of  the  Saline  Var- 
sity Club,  and  has  participated  in  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  track.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Saline  Baptist  Youth 
Group,  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,    the    Vocational    Industrial 
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Club  of  America,  and  a  Red  Cross  In- 
structor. 

SOUTHGATB 

Stephanie  Usevlcz.  14.  daughter  of 
Thomas  R.  and  Julia  G.  Usevlcz,  for 
her  Involvement  In  community  affairs 
and  school  activities.  Stephanie  is  a 
Senior  Girl  Scout,  and  has  organized  a 
program  called  Brownie  Skills  Day, 
which  teaches  the  younger  children 
how  to  help  themselves  in  emergency 
situations.  During  her  summer  vaca- 
tions she  volunteer  teaches  babysit- 
ting and  basic  first  aid  classes  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  She  also  donates 
time  to  school  fairs,  fimdraising 
projects  and  children  confined  to 
home  because  of  illness. 

SlTlIPTKa  TOWNSHIP 

Vlrgle  Bright.  17,  daughter  of  Earl 
and  Esther  Bright,  for  her  volimteer 
efforts  to  aid  the  elderly  and  families 
of  the  terminally  ill.  Vlrgle  is  also  in- 
terested in  local  government,  helping 
on  both  primary  and  general  elections 
to  organize  collection  of  absentee  bal- 
lots from  convalescent  homes,  canvass- 
ing neighborhoods,  and  manning  tele- 
phone banks.  She  has  volimteered  to 
answer  telephones  for  the  Channel  56 
telethon,  and  was  president  of  the  Yp- 
silanti Junior  Daughter  Elks. 

StTPSRIOR  TOWNSHIP 

Frances  Howard.  17,  daughter  of 
Donald  and  Reglna  Howard,  for  her 
community,  athletic,  and  school  in- 
volvement. Frances  has  served  on  her 
school's  health  advocacy  board, 
worked  as  a  volimteer  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  been  involved  in  the  medical 
explorers  group.  School  Engineering 
Club,  and  has  participated  In  Partners 
in  Prevention,  a  group  which  advo- 
cates drug  prevention.  In  addition,  she 
is  a  member  of  the  volleyball,  cross 
country,  and  track  teams  at  Willow 
Run  High  School. 

TAYXOR 

Chris  Kermans.  18.  son  of  Jim  and 
Jackie  Kermans.  for  his  volunteer  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  citizenship  in 
obtaining  Information,  at  risk  to  his 
own  personal  safety,  that  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  suspects  in  an  arson  case. 
While  working  on  his  car,  Chris  wit- 
nessed an  explosion  at  a  store  near  his 
grandfather's  property.  Seeing  three 
men  flee  the  area,  Chris  pursued  them 
in  his  car  and  was  able  to  furnish 
police  with  information  which  resulted 
in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  sus- 
pects. Chris  also  assists  in  aiding  the 
elderly  in  Taylor  and  Riverview,  and 
devotes  many  evening  hours  to  his 
widowed  grandmother. 

Daniel  A.  Martinez,  19,  son  of  Daniel 
R.  and  Judith  Martinez,  for  his  in- 
volvement and  efforts  to  get  the 
Taylor  school  millage  passed.  Daniel 
organized  a  dance  to  raise  funds, 
helped  coordinate  a  door-to-door  cam- 
paign, and  made  public  presentations. 
He  also  found  time  to  assist  in  organlz- 
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ing  Students  Against  Drunk  Driving 
and  is  presently  serving  as  Youth  Gov- 
ernor for  the  State  of  Michigan 
through  a  YMCA  youth  program. 

P.  Michael  Yakes,  18,  son  of  Prank 
C.  and  Dorothy  M.  Yakes.  for  his  com- 
munity involvement  and  humanitarian 
efforts.  Mike  was  serving  as  a  CORE 
Club/Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens volunteer  at  the  Lincoln  Pool,  in 
Wyandotte,  when  a  young  retarded 
man  wandered  into  deep  water.  Be- 
cause of  Michael's  quick  action  and  ef- 
forts, the  young  man  was  rescued 
without  harm. 

VAN  BITREN  TOWNSHIP 

Diane  Bechel.  21.  daughter  of  Bar- 
bara and  John  Bechel.  for  her  commu- 
nity service  and  campus  activities  at 
Eastern  Michigan  University.  She 
founded  and  coordinated  Resources 
for  Equity  and  Action  for  Consumers 
and  Tenants  [REACT],  a  community 
service  organization.  She  has  been  in- 
volved in  programs  dealing  with  land- 
lord-tenant problems,  student  defend- 
ers, sexual  harassment,  and  the  stu- 
dent resource  center  programs  where 
students  help  other  students. 

Kevin  Camahan,  21,  son  of  Ken  and 
Shirley  Camahan,  for  his  service  as  a 
volunteer  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  his 
involvement  in  his  community,  his  ac- 
tivities at  Central  Michigan  University 
and  his  participation  in  local  political 
campaigns.  Kevin  has  exhibited  a 
great  desire  to  be  involved  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  has  organized  such  events  as 
"Alcohol  Awareness  Week,  '  "Arma- 
geddon—what does  it  involve  for  Man- 
kind?" and  the  Winter  Resident  Assist- 
ant Orientation  Program  at  CMU. 

Dawn  Marie  Twydell.  18.  daughter 
of  Kenneth  and  Patricia  Twydell,  for 
her  commitment  to  community  in- 
volvement. Dawn  has  been  involved  in 
collection  and  funding  drives  for  the 
Van  Buren  Convalescent  Center, 
Beyer  Hospital,  Wayne  Convalescent 
Center,  University  of  Michigan  Mott's 
Childrens'  Hospital,  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, and  the  Easter  Seal  Telethon. 
She  has  also  worked  to  establish  a 
wildlife  area  in  her  community  and 
other  environmental  projects. 

WATNX 

Crystal  Marie  Bell,  17,  daughter  of 
Don  J.  and  Marlon  Bell,  for  her  in- 
volvement in  conununity  and  school 
activities.  Crystal  has  participated  in 
Thanksgiving  basket  drives  for  the 
needy,  volunteered  as  an  aide  to  per- 
sons in  convalescent  homes  as  well  as 
volunteer  pianist,  and  was  a  special 
Oljmipics  volunteer.  Crystal  was  se- 
lected by  the  Michigan  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  participate  in  the  Arts  and 
Science  Institute  at  Central  Michigan 
University. 

Jeffrey  D.  Clark,  22.  son  of  Joel 
Clark  and  Lynn  Cole,  for  his  commu- 
nity service  in  charity  fundraising  and 
as  a  big  brother.  Jeff  is  a  member  of 
the  Canton  Jaycees  and  served  as 
their  muscular  dystrophy  chairperson. 
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During  a  lO-day  period  he  singlehand- 
edly  raised  $1,300  for  the  organization. 
Since  December  of  1983  he  had  devot- 
ed 3  to  4  hours  weekly  serving  as  a  big 
brother.  Jeff  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  SANE,  citizens  for  a  sane  world, 
free  of  excessive  nuclear  weapons. 

WKSTIANO 

Michael  W.  Oilmour,  17.  son  of  Wil- 
liam J.  and  Patricia  Oilmour,  for  his 
involvement  in  youth  work  and  com- 
munity service.  Mike  is  a  youth  repre- 
sentative to  the  parish  council  at  St. 
Bemardlne's  Church,  where  he  col- 
lected over  2,000  cans  of  food  himself 
for  the  church  food  drive.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  student  congress  at 
Pranklin  High  School  and  works  part 
time  for  the  Detroit  News. 

Steven  D.  Johnson,  18,  son  of  Glenn 
and  Donna  Shaw,  for  his  school  and 
community  Involvement.  Steve  was 
elected  president  of  his  sophomore, 
Jimior.  and  senior  classes,  and  in  this 
capacity  organized  numerous  activities 
and  fund-raising  projects.  He  has  been 
a  Junior  Civltan,  and  currently  Steve 
is  recruiting  blood  donors  for  the  Red 
Cross  blood  drive,  while  continuing 
work  with  special  Olympics. 

Kendel  Joy  Reimann,  18,  daughter 
of  Kenneth  and  Mildred  Reimann,  for 
her  community  and  school  involve- 
ment. Kendel  has  been  a  volunteer  for 
her  school  as  a  tutor  and  elementary 
school  library  assistant,  for  her 
church,  as  a  volunteer  day  camp  coun- 
sellor, a  member  of  her  church  quiz 
team,  and  is  a  coach  and  counsellor  at 
the  Huron  Valley  Youth  for  Christ 
Quiz  Camp.  She  also  volunteers  cleri- 
cal duties  for  the  Wayne  County  Sher- 
iff's Department. 

David  Krazel.  19,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Krazel.  for  his  involve- 
ment in  scouting,  school,  and  commu- 
nity activities.  David  is  an  Eagle  Scout, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  26  American 
scouts  chosen  to  participate  in  a  pilot 
program  in  Denmark  in  the  European 
International  Camp  Staff  Program. 
David  was  also  director  of  the  Nature 
and  Indian  Lore  at  the  Cub  day  camp, 
is  an  assistant  troop  leader,  and  is 
active  in  his  church  as  an  assistant 
Sunday  school  teacher. 

Michael  Parsons.  21.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Parsons,  for  his  excel- 
lence in  scouting.  Michael  is  an  Eagle 
Scout,  a  full-time  student  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University,  and  an  active 
participant  In  Junior  Olympics.  In  ad- 
dition, Michael  is  assistant  scout 
master  of  Troop  745,  dedicating  his 
time  to  provide  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion to  younger  scouts. 

YORK  TOWNSHIP  ^^ 

Liam  Burgess  Lavery,  18,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Barbara  Lavery.  for  his  com- 
munity and  school  involvement.  Liam 
is  cochairperson  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  at  Saline  High  School, 
and  tutors  students  as  well  as  orga- 
nizes projects,  such  as  dances,  to  raise 
funds  for  Saline  social  services.  In  his 
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spare  time,  Liam  Is  a  volunteer  at  the 
Saline  Evangelical  Home  for  senior 
citizens,  a  volunteer  worker  with  re- 
tarded citizens  at  Washtenaw  County's 
High  Point  School,  plays  bassoon  in  a 
Jazz  band  and  is  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Project  Outreach-Wash- 
tenaw  County  Leadership  Fonmi. 

YPSILANTI  TOWNSHIP 

Lori  Karoub,  17,  daughter  of  Lucy 
Karoub,  for  her  conununity  involve- 
ment. Lori  was  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Students  Against 
Drunk  Drivers  [SADD]  at  Ypsilanti 
High  School.  The  group  was  launched 
with  an  all-day  presentation  slide 
show  and  full  length  movie  depicting 
"Kevin,"  the  story  of  a  young  man's 
experience  with  drinking  and  driving. 

TPSILAHTI  TOWNSHIP 

Elaine  Harper,  16,  daughter  of  Billle 
Harper,  for  her  conununity  and 
church  Involvement.  For  2  years 
Elaine  has  been  a  volunteer  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Mercy  Hospital,  working  on  var- 
ious projects  including  the  Hospital's 
Health-O-Rama  and  community  CPR 
training  programs.  Elaine  is  also  very 
active  at  the  Willow  Run  Church  of 
God  and  is  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
there. 

COIfMUNiTy  8XRVICI  GROUPS 

ACTION  JT7NI0R  CIVITAN  CL0B  OF  WAYNK- 

WKSTLANS  AREA 

On  November  15,  1983,  with  22  mem- 
bers, the  group  was  chartered,  tuid  was 
sponsored  by  the  Wayne  Civltan  Club. 
Among  their  various  service  projects 
and  fundraisers  are: 

Dressed  as  clowns  they  participated 
in  the  Wayne  Thanksgiving  Parade 
and  passed  candy  out  to  children  along 
the  parade  route.  They  were  awarded 
with  a  plaque  as  "Best  Youth  Group." 

In  December  1983  the  group  sold 
candy  canes  and  raised  $200  cash 
which  was  donated  to  the  Wayne 
County  Special  Olympics  for  the  1984 
Winter  Games. 

Club  members  participated  as  volun- 
teers at  the  Wayne  County  Special 
Olympics  Winter  Games  In  1984  and 
1985.  At  the  spring  games  in  1984  the 
Junior  Civitans  ran  a  concession  stand 
where  they  realized  profit  of  $400 
which  was  used  for  various  projects 
throughout  the  year. 

The  club  sponsored  a  bowl-a-thon  in 
February  1984,  with  the  proceeds 
being  donated  to  the  Jerry  Lewis  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Telethon. 

Each  January  the  club  donates  $100 
for  the  Junior  Civltan  governor  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "Snow-Do"  held  in 
Canada  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
children's  hospital  In  our  area. 

Currently,  and  since  the  club  was 
formed.  Junior  Civitans  have  adopted 
and  sponsored  a  child,  named  Amri  M. 
NafI,  through  the  Save  the  Children 
Program,  sending  a  $16  donation 
monthly. 

The  Junior  Civitans  are  present  In 
the   Wayne-Westland   area   whenever 
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there  is  a  holiday  or  event,  making 
certain  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  underprivileged  in  our  area  do 
not  go  unnoticed. 

BELLEVILLK  HIGH  SCHOOL  AMBASSADOR  CHORALE 

During  the  recent  economic  reces- 
sion that  hit  our  area  so  badly  many 
schools  were  faced  with  tough  deci- 
sions and  many  programs  were  cut 
back  drastically.  Belleville  High 
School  was  no  exception  to  this  phe- 
nomenon; however,  one  group  man- 
aged to  stay  alive  through  the  sheer 
dedication  of  the  director  and  stu- 
dents, and  their  desire  to  go  on.  The 
group  is  the  BellevUle  High  School 
Ambassador  Chorale,  and  Is  comprised 
of  16  hard  working,  and  very  talented 
young  men  and  women.  They  perform 
extensively  and  act  as  goodwill  ambas- 
sadors for  the  Belleville  High  School 
and  the  youth  of  their  conununity. 

They  are  an  Important  part  of  Belle- 
ville High  School  aside  from  their  con- 
cert and  ensemble  performances.  Addi- 
tionally they  perform  in  regular  com- 
munity parades  and  float  competi- 
tions, and  provide  stage  crew  and  tech- 
nical expertise  In  the  high  school  audi- 
torium: they  decorate  the  music  hall 
during  Christmas,  assist  with  set  up 
and  crowd  control  during  homecoming 
festivities,  and  provide  leadership  and 
exemplary  citizenship  for  all  students 
to  observe  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

CORNER  HEALTH  CENTER  PERFORMANCE  TROUPE 

The  Comer  Health  Center  Perform- 
ing Troupe  Is  comprised  of  a  group  of 
students  from  Willow  Run  and  Ypsi- 
lanti High  Schools.  The  main  purpose 
In  performing  Is  to  educate  the  stu- 
dents. Their  performance  and  skit 
topics  such  as  substance  abuse,  pre- 
marital sex,  single  family  crisis,  and 
Issues  of  health  and  emotional  wellbe- 
Ing,  are  very  well  received  by  the  stu- 
dents. Besides  performing  at  their 
schools,  they  perform  for  other 
schools  in  the  area  and  commimlty 
agencies,  offering  an  excellent  outlet 
for  socialization  for  the  students.* 
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ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFIQENa  SYNMOME  [AIDS]  WEEKLY 
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AIDS  EPIDEMIC 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1985 


m  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time over  this  past  weekend,  the 
Nation  broke  a  tragic  record:  Yester- 
day the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ported that  there  have  been  more 
than  10.000  cases  in  the  United  States 
of  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome, or  AIDS,  reported  to  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control.  Next  week  we 
will  reach  the  even  more  tragic  statis- 
tic of  more  than  5.000  deaths  from 
AIDS. 

When  first  considered,  these  num- 
bers seem  unbelievably  large,  as  large 
as  if  a  small  town  had  been  destroyed. 
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But  as  large  as  they  seem,  these  num- 
bers are  steadily  growing.  Today  be- 
tween 13  and  14  more  people  will  be 
diagnosed  with  the  disease.  Today 
eight  more  people  will  die.  By  this 
time  next  year,  more  than  20.000 
people  will  have  been  diagnosed  and 
more  than  10.000  will  have  died.  Offl- 
cals  at  the  CDC  and  NIH  are  already 
talking  about  2  million  Infections 
today  and  200.000  cases  of  the  disease 
within  4  years. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  relentless  epi- 
demic is  exploding  largely  uiuioticed. 
There  are  news  stories  every  few 
weeks,  sometimes  about  blood  screens, 
sometimes  about  a  new  drug  that  may 
be  effective  In  test  tubes.  Other  days 
there  are  large  headlines  suggesting 
that  all  blood  Is  tainted  or  that  a  cure 
has  been  found,  headlines  that  may 
cause  hysteria  or  give  false  security. 
But  most  major  news  media  and  most 
poUcjrmakers  have  never  given  the  dis- 
ease the  clear,  evenhanded.  and  hon- 
estly frightened  discussion  that  It  de- 
serves. 

I  will,  over  the  next  weeks.  Insert  the 
current  statistics  of  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic into  the  Record.  I  will  also  add  after 
each  surveillance  report  some  discus- 
sion of  policy  Issues  raised  by  the  epi- 
demic or  of  the  responses  made  to  it 
by  the  Government,  by  the  medical 
commimlty,  or  by  the  gay  conununity 
and  other  groups  most  affected  by  the 
disease. 

Today  I  only  want  to  add  a  short 
note  on  public  health  and  the  budget. 
At  current  rates  of  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986,  almost 
20,000  people  will  die  of  AIDS.  For 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  Reagan  budget 
and  the  Senate-administration  propos- 
al call  for  a  freeze  on  funding  for 
AIDS  surveillance,  epidemiology,  re-  ^  j^^  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
search,  prevention,  and  Information  j,  my  colleague  from  Maine,  Congress- 
programs.  As  the  Secretary  of  HHS  re-  ^^^  McKernan,  Introduced  important 
cently  told  an  assembly  of  scientists  legislation.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
worklng  on  AIDS,  "This  is  a  measure  ^^^^  ^35  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
of  the  administration's  commitment."  gress  that  the  President  should  aug- 
I  believe  that  It  Is  Irrational  and  Irre-  ment  efforts  to  resolve  trade  dif f er- 
sponsible  to  slow  the  efforts  to  control  ences  with  Canada,  with  the  objective 
a  fatal  disease.  The  result  will  only  be  of  securing  agreements  with  Canada 
a  longer  epidemic  and  more  lives  lost,  that  would  permit  fair  competition.  As 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  the  State  of  Maine  has  long  suffered 
statistics  for  the  week  ending  May  5:        on   account  of  the   unfair   Canadian 

Federal    and    provincial    government 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME  [AIDS]  WEEKLY     suj^jdjes    which    have    supported    its 
SURVEILLANCE  REPORT,  MAY  6, 1985.  U.S.  CASES  potato,  fishing,  and  lumber  industries, 

T— — ;zi:    I  strongly  support  the  Intent  of  this 

^Sr      *«B      legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 

the  House  to  Join  me  In  cosponsorlng 

9.930      *.in    this  Important  legislation. 

1™ Canada  and  the  United  States  must 

10.050      <.9t3    jjjjg    gt^ps    to    meet    the    objectives 

stated  by  President  Reagan  and  Cana- 
iM  dian  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  at  the 

m1i  I     I'     conclusion  of  their  March  18  meeting 

ZZIZ       0»i  In  Ottawa  in  which  they  agreed  to 

____.....        2.099  ^Q^ij  J.Q  reduce  existing  trade  impedl- 

lJl..r.. 1 ments.  It  is  Important  to  remember 

10.OSO  that  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
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United  States  is  important  to  both  na- 
tions' economies  and  provides  millions 
of  Jobs  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
But  if  our  trade  relationship  is  to  be 
truly  fair  and  open  to  free  market  con- 
ditions, we  have  to  recognize  the 
unfair  trade  practices  Canada  now 
uses  to  give  numerous  agricultural, 
merchandise,  and  other  industries 
unfair  advantages  against  U.S.  produc- 
ers. Individual  industries  seem  to  be 
purposely  forgotten  when  trade  rela- 
tions are  discussed.  But  here  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  a  bilateral  trade  rela- 
tionship which  requires  serious  negoti- 
ating on  issues  of  concern  to  specific 
industries.  Until  this  is  done,  and 
Canada  adjusts  its  trade  practices  to 
restore  fair  trade  conditions  with  com- 
peting U.S.  industries.  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Mulroney  will  not  have  met  their 
own  objectives  to  improve  trade  condi- 
tions. It  is  important  that  Congress 
stand  behind  the  principles  of  fair 
trade  and  demand  that  progress  be 
made  to  allow  U.S.  agricultural  and 
merchandise  industries,  now  being 
hampered  by  subsidized  Canadian  im- 
ports, an  opportunity  to  compete 
equally  in  our  own  markets  with  Cana- 
dian imports. 

Three  traditional  industries  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  the  fishing.  poUto, 
and  lumber  industries,  are  being  crip- 
pled every  day  on  account  of  subsi- 
dized Canadian  imported  products  un- 
dercutting our  own  competitively 
priced  products  in  the  U.S.  market- 
place. Maine's  potato,  fishing,  and 
lumber  industries  are  fighting  an 
uphill  and  unfair  battle  against  their 
subsidized  Csinadian  competition.  I 
will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  current 
situation  for  each  of  these  industries. 

Our  fishing  industry  faces  a  difficult 
problem  with  Canadian  subsidies.  The 
impact  of  Canadian  imported  fish 
products  on  northeast  markets  has 
been  estimated  at  $200  million  annual- 
ly. Last  December,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  released  an  indus- 
try-requested factfinding  study  on  the 
market  conditions  for  the  Canadian 
and  U.S.  groundfish  industries.  This 
study  reports  that  Canada  provides 
considerable  support  to  its  Industry 
through  vessel  construction  assistance. 
price  supports,  fuel  and  equipment  as- 
sistance, market  promotion,  and  other 
programs.  In  1982.  the  Canadian  for- 
eign ministries  office  published  the  In- 
famous Kirby  Report,  which  concisely 
documents  Canada's  overall  effort  to 
nationalize  its  east  coast  fisheries. 
Maine  and  other  New  England  fisher- 
men get  minimal  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  sum.  Canadian 
subsidies  are  providing  marketers  of 
imported  Canadian  fish  products  with 
a  considerable  market  advantage,  a  sit- 
uation which  is  both  intolerable  and 
unfair  to  New  England  fishermen.  The 
industry-composed  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Task  Force,  represented  by 
New  England  fishermen,  has  recently 
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decided  to  pursue  a  countervailing 
caae  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  unfair 
situation. 

Maine's  potato  industry  Is  being 
crippled  by  heavy  volumes  of  potatoes 
imported  from  Canada's  northeast 
provinces.  There  has  been  a  400-per- 
cent increase  since  1978  in  the  volume 
of  these  potatoes  being  sold  at  below 
market  rates  on  account  of  govern- 
ment subsidies.  A  1983  Department  of 
Commerce  study  found  Canadian  im- 
ported round  white  potatoes  to  be  sell- 
ing at  36  percent  below  fair  market 
value  as  a  result  of  subsidies.  In  De- 
cember 1983.  the  International  Trade 
Commission  ruled  against  Maine's  pe- 
tition. To  summarize  the  ITC's  find- 
ings, while  subsidies  exist,  the  ITC 
found  no  evidence  of  material  injury 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  imports.  The 
Maine  Potato  Council  appealed  the 
ITC's  decision,  and  this  case  is  pending 
before  the  International  Court  of 
Trade.  There  are  several  obvious  prob- 
lems with  the  ITC's  conclusion,  but  I 
will  raise  Just  a  few:  In  the  first  place, 
no  acknowledgement  was  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  Canada  re- 
duced its  imports  by  40  percent  during 
the  year  leading  up  to  the  ITC's  deci- 
sion. Second,  the  ITC  compared  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  potatoes  being  sold  in 
our  Northeast  markets  that  differed  in 
both  size  and  quality,  thereby  creating 
a  comparison  for  the  two  countries' 
potatoes  somewhat  akin  to  comparing 
apples  and  oranges. 

The  ITC  did  point  out  that  Maine's 
industry  suffered  from  internal  qual- 
ity problems.  Our  potato  industry  has 
made  great  efforts  to  upgrade  its  qual- 
ity, and  the  reuslts  are  positive  for 
both  production  and  marketing.  The 
State's  certified  seed  requirements,  its 
2-inch  minimum  standard,  and  the 
Maine  Bag  Program  are  three  exam- 
ples of  successful  Industry  improve- 
ment efforts.  Steps  such  as  these  and 
the  ongoing  refurbishing  of  Aroostook 
County's  processing  plants  illustrate 
the  industry's  commitment  to  compete 
aggressively. 

Maine's  lumber  and  wood  products 
comparles  are  struggling  to  stay  In 
business  against  cheaper,  subsidized 
products  from  Canada,  which  have 
captured  79  percent  of  New  England's 
market.  The  Canadian  Government 
owns  95  percent  of  the  commercial 
timber.  This  lumber  Is  being  sold  to 
Canadian  firms  at  stumpage  rates  far 
below  cost.  This  situation  has  become 
unbearable  in  areas  across  the  country 
where  numerous  wood  products  firms 
are  laying  off  thousands  of  workers.  In 
the  Northeast,  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly grim.  More  than  75  percent  of  all 
the  lumber  sold  in  the  Northeast 
comes  from  Canada.  In  Maine,  we 
have  lost  over  one-fourth  of  the 
State's  lumber  companies  in  recent 
years,  and  more  companies  are  faced 
with  the  same  fate  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.   What   is  particularly 
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disappointing  about  this  situation  is 
that  despite  the  natural  competitive 
advantages  these  Maine  firms  now 
enjoy  because  of  market  proximity, 
these  companies  are  finding  they  can't 
compete  for  sales  in  their  own  towns 
with  cheaper  Canadian  wood  prices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Con- 
gressman McKernan  in  support  of  this 
resolution  as  a  constructive  and  neces- 
sary declaration  that  progress  in  trade 
is  serious  business  which  requires  con- 
certed negotiations.  This  resolution  re- 
quests that  the  President  pursue  nego- 
tiations to  reduce  existing  trade  im- 
pediments with  Canada  in  general  and 
specific  areas,  and  that  he  report  to 
Congress  by  March  18,  1986.  marking 
a  full  year  since  his  meeting  in  Ottawa 
with  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney. 

Maine's  affected  industries  are  not 
alone  in  facing  trade  obstacles  with 
Canada.  This  legislation  is  a  measure 
which  focuses  on  concerns  that  indus- 
tries across  the  United  SUtes  have 
with  trade  policies  initiated  by  Canadi- 
an Federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. Clearly,  a  concerted  review  of 
issues  affecting  the  many  U.S.  indus- 
tries that  are  in  an  unfair  trade  situa- 
tion with  Canada  will  benefit  both  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments as  we  move  toward  a  free  trade 
environment.  If  a  truly  free  trade  rela- 
tionship is  to  be  established  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
future,  existing  unfair  trade  condi- 
tions for  particular  industries  must  be 
focused  on  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
United  States-Canada  trade  relation- 
ship, as  you  know,  is  a  healthy  and 
friendly  one  which  can  only  be 
strengthened  through  a  continued  ex- 
change of  each  country's  concerns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 136.« 


FOR  A  UNIVERSAL  BANNING  OF 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAM 
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•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  last  3  years.  Congress 
has  voted  to  delete  funds  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  chemical  weapons. 
These  weapons  have  been  called  the 
■poor  man's  nuclear  bomb."  Like  nu- 
clear weapons,  their  effects  on  the  ci- 
vilian population  are  indiscriminate 
and  devastating.  But  they  are  far 
easier  to  produce  than  nuclear  weap- 
ons; their  basic  ingredients  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  fertilizers.  In  recent 
years,  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  as  many  as  16  countries 
have  acquired  some  form  of  chemical 
weapoils. 
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For  the  last  16  years,  the  United 
States  has  upheld  a  moratorium  on 
the  production  of  new  chemical  weap- 
ons. At  a  time  when  the  world  is 
facing  increasing  dangers  from  the 
proliferation  of  chemical  weapons,  the 
United  States  must  not  abandon  its 
clear  leadership  role  in  the  effort  to 
halt  their  spread. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  from  the  Internation- 
al Herald  Tribune,  which  calls  for  a 
universal  banning  of  chemcial  weap- 
ons production  As  the  article  empha- 
sizes, if  the  U.S.  resumes  production  of 
these  weapons,  we  will  "remove  what 
little  moral  leverage  the  industrialized 
countries  have  in  persuading  Third 
World  countries  not  to  use  them." 

I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  effort  led  by  Mr. 
Fascell  and  Mr.  Porter  to  prohibit 
the  production  of  new  lethal  chemical 
weapons. 

Fob  a  Ukivkhsal  Banhing  or  Chemical 

Weapons 

(By  Jonathan  Power) 

Lomwif.— Reports  last  month  tliat  Iraq 

was  using  chemical  weapons  in  its  war  with 

Iran  came  as  a  U.S.  presidential  commission 

was   touring  Europe   to   assess  opinion  on 

whether  the  United  States  should  build  a 

new  generation  of  nerve  gas  weapons. 

The  weapons  In  question  are  "binaries." 
shells  with  two  nonlethal  chemicals  that 
become  deadly  only  when  they  combine. 
Perhaps  the  U.S.  interest  in  these  weapons 
In  recent  years  partly  explains  why  Western 
governments  have  muted  their  criticism  of 
Iraq. 

This  stands  In  contrast  to  the  loud  and 
persistent  allegations  against  the  Russians 
and  North  Vietnamese  of  using  chemical 
weapons  In  Afghanistan  and  Indochina,  alle- 
gations that  now  are  discredited  by  many 
authorities. 

Before  last  year  It  was  thought  that  only 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance  possessed  stocks  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. But  In  May  1984  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment said  that  it  estimated  that  as 
many  as  16  countries  had  acquired  chemical 
weapons  In  recent  years.  Later  that  year  the 
CIA  said  it  had  evidence  of  chemical  weap- 
ons In  the  arsenals  of  Syria.  Libya.  Israel. 
Ethiopia.  Burma.  China.  Taiwan.  Cuba. 
Peru.  Egypt.  Iraq.  Vietnam.  North  Korea 
and  several  East  European  countries.  There 
were  also  reports  of  guerrillas  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  the  South- 
west Africa  People's  Organization  receiving 
training  In  the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  only  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
their  recent  use  Is  by  Iraq.  But  there  are  se- 
rious reasons  for  thinking  that  longstanding 
inhibitions  about  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons are  beginning  to  erode. 

Since  World  War  I,  chemical  weapons 
have  been  used  only  when  It  was  known  the 
opposing  side  did  not  have  the  means  to 
protect  its  troops.  This  was  so  when  the 
Italians  used  nerve  gas  against  the  Ethiopi- 
ans In  1935.  and  today  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  pattern  for  the 
future:  Chemical  weapons  will  be  used 
mainly  by  Third  World  nations,  as  the  poor 
man's  nuclear  weapon. 

Is  there  any  way  to  block  this  trend?  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  control  the  trading  In 
nuclear  materials,  but  policing  constraints 
on  the  raw  materials  for  chemical  weapons 
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Is  nearly  impossible;  the  basic  ingredients 
are  similar  to  those  used  to  make  fertilizers. 
The  only  hope  Is  an  International  treaty  al- 
lowing on-site  Inspection. 

This  Is  why  negotiations  under  way  at 
Geneva  to  draft  a  treaty  to  outlaw  the  pro- 
duction, possession  and  use  of  chemical 
arms  are  critically  important  and  why  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  new  attempt— his  fourth— to 
win  approval  for  "binaries"  Is  to  be  regret- 
ted. 

In  1969,  President  Richard  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  U.S.  unilateral  decision  to  de- 
stroy its  stockpile  of  biological  weapons- 
bombs  filled  with  highly  Infectious  fatal  dis- 
eases. The  reasons  given  included  the  unpre- 
dictability of  biological  weatMns,  their  delay 
In  causing  an  effect,  the  danger  of  causing 
large  numbers  of  civilian  casualties  and. 
most  Important,  the  fact  that  these  weap- 
ons "could  not  destroy  the  military  arse- 
nal—the tanks,  planes  and  artillery— of  an 
enemy."  His  gesture  led  to  successful  negoti- 
ations with  the  Russians  and  the  signing  of 
the  biological  weapons  convention. 

Although  chemical  weapons  are  not  as 
frightening  in  their  potential  as  biological 
weapons,  they  share  many  of  the  same 
problems— Indiscriminate  and  unpredictable 
effects,  high  noncombatant  casualties  and  a 
blurring  of  the  distinction  between  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  warfare. 

For  the  superpowers,  they  add  nothing 
either  to  the  concept  of  deterrence  or  to  the 
ability  to  fight  a  successful  war.  Yet  they 
remove  what  little  moral  leverage  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  have  In  perstiading  Third 
World  countries  not  to  use  them.  This 
should  be  reason  enough  to  seek  a  universal 
ban.* 
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Sharing  Program  in  fiscal  year  1985— 
the  initial  allocation  may  differ  from 
the  amoimt  actually  received  because 
it  is  adjusted  for  overpayments  and 
underpayments  in  previous  years.  It 
also  shows  the  proportion  of  each  gov- 
ernment's noneducation  taxes  that 
revenue  sharing  funds  make  up.  This 
is  the  amount  that  each  community 
will  have  to  either  raise  noneducation 
taxes  or  cut  noneducation  spending  if 
Federal  revenue  sharing  is  eliminated. 

If  revenue  sharing  is  eliminated, 
towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  will  lose  more  than  $10.1 
million  in  Federal  aid  that  currently 
makes  up  16.7  percent  of  their  non- 
education  revenues.  Some  smaller 
communities  will  lose  as  much  as  a 
third  of  their  noneducation  revenues. 

A  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  Boroughs,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania League  of  Cities,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners, the  Pennsylvania  State  As- 
sociation of  Township  Commissioners, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Supervisors,  indi- 
cates that  if  Federal  revenue-sharing 
funds  were  replaced  by  local  funds 
raised  through  the  local  property  tax 
it  would  require  an  87  percent  proper- 
ty tax  increase  in  the  towns,  cities,  and 
boroughs  of  the  11th  District. 

The  table  is  arranged  alphabetically 
by  county. 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

or  PENlf  STLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  19*5 

•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program.  Before  we  ax  a  program 
that  has  served  our  Nation  well  for 
over  a  decade  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  the  implications  of 
our  actions. 

The  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram is  a  program  which  has  received 
bipartisan  support  since  it  was  created 
during  the  Nixon  administration.  It 
has  been  popular  because  it  has  pro- 
vided meaningful  property  relief  to 
overburdened  taxpayers.  It  is  simple 
to  admlnster.  has  low  overhead,  and 
has  been  rarely  abused. 

The  revenue-sharing  formula  has 
benefited  relatively  low  Income  but 
high  tax  effort  areas  like  northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  table  which  starkly  depicts 
the  impact  that  eliminating  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program  would  have  on 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  table  shows  the  initial  alloca- 
tion that  every  town,  city,  borough, 
and  county  in  the  11th  District  will  re- 
ceive   under    the    Federal    Revenue 
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LARSON  TURNS  PENNDOT 
AROUND 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PKifncTi.viUfiA 

ni  THZ  HonsK  or  rzprksentativxs 

Tueiday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  an  Associated  Press  article  of 
May  6.  1985.  which  quotes  accurately 
reports  on  the  tremendous  Job  done  by 
the  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  trans- 
portation, Thomas  Larson,  in  turning 
his  transportation  department  Into 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  I  com- 
mend it  to  by  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Bedford  Gazette.  May  6.  1985] 

Lakson  Turks  PnniDOT  Axoohd 

(By  Rich  Klrkpatrick) 

HAUtiSBUitG  <AP).— Thomaa  Larson  came 
here  In  1979  with  an  academics  naivete 
about  the  high  octane  politics  that  fueled 
Pennsylvania's  Transportation  Department. 

Six  years  later,  the  civil  engineering  pro- 
fessor from  Pennsylvania  State  University 
has  fashioned  a  national  reputation  for 
turning  around  a  department  once  scorned 
as  a  patronage  paradise  with  a  motorists'  be 
damned  attitude. 

As  transportation  secretary.  Larson  de- 
molished a  decades-old  county  maintenance 
system  that  served  more  as  party  fund- 
raiser than  pothole  fixer,  helped  convince 
the  Legislature  to  give  the  department  over 
$1  billion  in  new  funds:  and  brought  modem 
management  techniques  and  sUbllity  to  the 
badly  reeling  agency. 

We  survived  a  lot  of  challenges  and  have 
come  to  be  recognized  and  at  least  accepted 
as  a  responsible  agency,  given  where  we 
were  in  1978  and  1979."  Larson  said  in  an 
interview. 

For  his  efforts.  Larson  was  recognized  by 
a  national  engineering  magazine  as  its  engi- 
neering man  of  the  year  in  1983. 

Created  in  1970  from  remnants  of  the 
highway  department  and  other  agencies. 
PennDOT  suffered  through  a  first  decade 
of  dizzying  management  turnover,  soaring 
debt,  and  sinking  revenues. 

In  1974.  Republican  lawmakers  brought 
people  before  a  House  special  committee  to 
relate  tales  of  how  they  were  forced  to  make 
political  contributions  In  return  for  mainte- 
nance contracts  in  PennDOT  county  dis- 
trlcU. 

Highway  maintenance  skidded,  new  con- 
struction stopped  and  federal  funds  went 
elsewhere.  A  favorite  pastime  for  Pennsylva- 
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nlans  was  trading  pothole  stories  and  de- 
spairing of  the  state  as  the  pothole  capital 
of  the  world. 

Republican  C3ov.  Dick  Thomburgh.  who 
has  won  election  in  1978  on  an  anticorrup- 
tlon  theme,  tapped  Larson,  who  had  served 
since  the  late  1960s  as  chairman  of  a  trans- 
portation advisory  committee.  LATson  was 
well  known  for  hU  reporU  deUlllng  where 
the  agency  had  gone  astray. 

That  vantage  point  was  one  advantage 
Larson  had.  said  one  of  his  former  top  depu- 
ties. James  Scheiner.  a  management  expert 
Larson  hired  from  private  Industry. 

"It  was  rare  for  someone  to  come  into  the 
Job  and  know  where  to  take  It  from  the  first 
day."  said  Scheiner.  now  Pennsylvania's  rev- 
enue secretary. 

Scheiner  said  Larson  brought  an  intensity 
and  unswerving  sense  of  direction  to  the  Job 
and  expected  the  same  from  his  deputies 
and  the  whole  department. 

"It  was  spirited.  •  said  Scheiner.  a  West 
Point  graduate.  "When  you  went  to  work  in 
the  morning,  you  Icnew  you  had  a  good  solid 
12  hour  day  ahead  of  you." 

Larson  recruited  his  deputies  from  private 
industry  or  other  agencies  around  the  coun- 
try. 

PoUowlng  the  Thomburgh  administra- 
tion's "more  with  leas"  policies.  Larson 
lopped  off  2.500  employees,  or  15  percent  of 
the  workforce.  In  his  six  years  as  secretary. 
The  S219.2  million  in  savings,  coupled  with 
matching  federal  funds,  meant  a  potential 
extra  $1  billion  for  highway  construction, 
he  said. 

Inside  the  department,  "the  change  was 
dramatic. "  said  Lee  Bowser,  who  was  with 
the  department  from  1973  until  December 
1984. 

Managers  were  made  accountable  and 
goals  were  set  and  met.  said  Bowser,  who 
was  Larson's  director  for  strategic  planning 
before  leaving  for  a  Job  in  private  industry. 

Maintenance  cycles  were  developed,  so 
highways  would  be  resurfaced  at  least  once 
every  seven  years  and  between  5.000  and 
7.000  miles  of  the  sUte's  44.000  mile  system 
would  be  treated  each  year.  Also,  a  bridge 
program  was  started,  with  300  to  400  being 
renovated  each  year. 

The  department,  saddled  with  a  huge  debt 
that  consumed  about  20  percent  of  revenues 
when  Larson  took  over,  shifted  to  pay-as- 
you-go  on  new  construction.  It  was  able  to 
maintain  enough  of  a  program  that  it  ranks 
near  the  top  in  use  of  federal  matching 
funds. 

Under  Larson,  the  department  Invested 
heavily  in  computers  so  managers  would 
have  up-to-date  Information  on  the  agency's 
S160  milllon-a-month  cash  flow  and  multi- 
million  dollar  inventory  of  road  materials. 

The  department  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
tlO  million  program  to  upgrade  computer 
systems  In  the  division  that  handles  drivers' 
licenses  and  registrations. 

Although  the  public  may  not  see  a  differ- 
ence, the  changes  will  reduce  costs  25  per- 
cent and  within  two  years  after  Installation 
pay  for  themselves.  Larson  said. 

Bowser  described  Larson  as  a  risk  taker 
who  tried  different  approaches,  discarded 
the  ones  that  didn't  work  and  built  the  ones 
that  did  into  the  system.  Larson  was  also 
without  pretense. 

"He  was  always  straight  with  you. " 
Bowser  said.  "We're  all  very  proud  of  our  as- 
sociation (with  the  department)." 

Larson  said  the  change  can  be  measured 
simply  in  the  drop  off  of  complaints  coming 
into  lawmakers.  Rarely  does  his  phone  ring 
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anymore  with  an   Irate  legislator  on  the 
otiier  end.  he  said. 

"Rebuilding  the  public  trust  ...  to  the 
single  thing  I  feel  best  about."  he  said. 

The  secretary.  56.  who  stands  6-foot-one. 
rides  horses  on  weekends  at  his  home  in 
rural  Lamont.  Centre  County,  once  built  a 
log  cabin  himself  and  skis  with  abandon,  is 
not  without  his  critics. 

One  western  Pennsylvania  lawmaker.  Rep. 
Charles  Laughlln.  said  he  found  Larson's 
management  team  obstinate  and  unyielding 
when  he  tried  to  convince  them  of  what 
Laughlln  felt  were  Inequities  In  a  mainte- 
nance funding  formula 

"They'd  rather  study  and  examine  the 
problem  for  four  years  rather  than  admit  a 
mistake,  "  said  the  Beaver  County  Democrat. 
In  addition.  Larson  and  the  department 
were  heatedly  criticized  for  using  an  "oil 
and  chip"  method  for  road  resurfacing. 
Larson  said  there  were  some  problems  Ini- 
tially, but  the  department  has  since  learned 
how  to  do  the  Job  better.  Without  the 
method.  PennDOT  could  not  afford  to  keep 
up  with  its  sprawling  highway  system,  he 
said. 

In  his  first  months  on  the  Job.  Larson 
said,  he  was  unprepared  for  the  political 
maelstrom  that  PennDOT  secretaries  had 
come  to  expect. 

He  said  he  came  to  the  Job  as  an  acadculc 
snob  and  didn't  know  how  to  respond  to  po- 
litical attacks,  which  he  often  mistook  for 
personal  criticism. 

"I  took  everything  dead  serious.  It  was 
very  threatening. "  he  said.  ""Now.  I  would 
shrug  it  off." 

More  so.  he  has  come  to  respect  the  politi- 
cal system,  and  while  it  may  continue  to 
frustrate  him  at  times,  he  said.  "I  will  leave 
office  feeling  that  Pennsylvania  has  been 
well  served  by  the  General  Assembly  In  the 
years  I've  been  here." 

As  the  Thomburgh  administration  passes 
through  its  last  two  years.  Larson  talks 
about  "wlimlng  in  the  fourth  quarter." 

However,  a  couple  of  obstacles  loom— find- 
ing a  replacement  for  a  $200  million  truck 
tax  ruled  unconstitutional,  finishing  the 
long  overdue  rebuilding  of  the  Schuylkill 
Expressway.  Philadelphia's  Key  highway: 
and  closing  gaps  in  the  state's  interstate 
highway  network. 

As  for  himself.  Larson  expects  eventually 
to  return  to  Penn  State,  from  which  he  has 
been  on  leave.  But  rather  than  resuming  a 
career  as  a  classroom  Instructor,  he  wants  to 
put  his  exE>erience  to  work  advising  other 
public  agencies  on  good  management. 

"I'm  not  looking  to  a  big  let  down."  he 
said.* 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  making  major  deci- 
sions on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Many  Federal  programs  will  be 
affected.  The  decisions  we  must  make 
will  not  be  easy.  We  all  have  different 
priorities. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
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to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  in  the  field? 

According  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey.  Inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taUng  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  nonservice-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cediu'es. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
chief  of  staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Washington.  DC: 

Vktkrahs'  AommsTRATira, 

MKDICAI.  CdfTEK, 

Washington,  DC,  January  28,  198S. 
HowAKS  H.  Grkeh,  M.D., 
Chief  of  Staff  (11),   President,   NAVACOS. 
While     River    Junction     VA     Medical 
Center,  White  River  Junction,  VT. 
Dkak  Howard:  The  following  is  provided 
In  response  to  your  letter  of  January  2.  1985 
which  Just  arrived. 

a  Washington.  D.C.  VA  Medical  Center. 
708  acute  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
beds.  120  nursing  home  beds  (to  open 
March.  1985). 

b.  Affiliated  with  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine.  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  Health 
Sciences  and  Howard  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

c.  Projected  dollar  deficit  as  of  January  1. 
1985: 

1.  Personnel— Since  funding  is  always  pro- 
vided in  the  Initial  budget  to  cover  the 
budgeted  FTE.  this  funding  appears  ade- 
quate unless  we  are  not  funded  fully  for  the 
January  1.  1985  pay  raise.  Funds  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  "all  other"  accounts  to  cover 
the  deficit  in  the  personnel  account. 

2.  All  Other— For  the  last  3-4  years,  we 
have  run  an  annual  deficit  of  1  to  1.5  mil- 
lion dollars  for  which  we  have  been  "bailed 
out"  by  Central  Office  during  the  3rd  and 
4th  quarters.  Last  year  It  ran  1.5  million  dol- 
lars. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  that  In 
1971,  we  were  Instructed  to  Initiate  an  open 
heart  surgery  program  by  VACO  and  that 
funding  would  follow.  We  are  still  waiting. 
Last  year  we  performed  122  open  heart  sur- 
geries and  received  $300,000  in  non-recur- 
ring funds  (without  FTE)  which  went  into 
decreasing  the  deficit.  Our  actual  cost  per 
case  is  about  $13,000  (personnel  +  all  other) 
which  Interestingly  matches  our  deficit 
($13.000xl22  =  $1.586.000.) 

This  November,  our  cardiac  surgeon  quit 
because  she  felt  that  we  had  not  adequately 
supported  the  program  (and  we  hadn't). 

d.  Impact  of  dollar  deficit: 

1.  Personnel— Although  most  services  are 
understaffed  by  any  reasonable  criteria, 
funding  has  been  transferred  from  "all 
other"  to  cover  any  anticipated  deficits. 

2.  All  other— Each  of  the  control  points 
has  been  funded  at  less  than  they  wUl  need 
to  get  through  the  year.  If  our  usual  ""ball- 
out"  monies  aren't  made  available  In  the 
last  two  quarters,  we  would  not  only  have  to 
drastically  curtail  services  but  could  not 
help  but  be  antldeficient.  We  have  had  to 
use  equipment  money  to  cover  the  deficits 
in  the  first  two  quarters  and  this  delays  pur- 
chase of  much  needed  equipment.  Ultimate- 
ly, monies  targeted  for  equipment  have  to 
be  spent  on  equipment. 
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3.  Equipment— One  of  this  medical  cen- 
ter's major  problems  is  the  need  to  replace 
obsolete  equipment.  This  medical  center 
was  opened  in  1965.  Almost  all  of  the  equip- 
ment in  Radiology  and  Nuclear  Medicine 
Services  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
badly  needs  to  be  replaced.  We  have  had  the 
need  for  replacement  of  our  radiologic  spe- 
cial procedures  laboratory  (estimated  cost 
$1.2  million)  as  the  top  uiifunded  needs  pri- 
ority over  $150,000  for  over  3  years  in  this 
medical  district.  Each  year  we  send  out  over 
$100,000  in  procedures  because  existing 
equipment  is  inadequate  and  unsafe.  The 
malpractice  risk  In  continuing  to  use  the 
equipment  is  staggering.  The  Director.  Ra- 
diology Ser\1ce.  VACO  and  Regional  Direc- 
tor acknowledge  the  critical  need  for  re- 
placement. The  monitoring  equipment  in 
our  SICU  is  now  9  years  old  and  is  unreli- 
able. These  are  the  most  critical  areas  but 
the  list  could  be  expanded. 

4.  Backlog  of  patient  surgery— The  biggest 
surgical  backlogs  are  in  General  Surgery  (56 
cases)  and  Urology  (35  cases)  where  the 
waiting  time  Is  3-4  months  for  elective  cases. 
There  are  shorter  waiting  lists  in  Vascular 
Surgery.  Thoracic  Surgery.  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery and  Neurosurgery  where  the  waits  are 
1-2  months.  Ophthalmology,  Otorhinolar- 
irngology  and  Plastic  Surgery  are  current 
and  have  no  waiting  lists. 

e.  I  have  attached  a  report  from  Pharma- 
cy Service  provided  to  the  Resources  Com- 
mittee which  sp>eaks  for  itself.  Pharmacy 
costs  have  been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  10- 
15%  per  year.  Last  year,  we  instituted  a 
number  of  cost  containment  actions  such  as 
ellmiiuiting  the  more  expensive  antibiotics 
from  the  formulary,  sharply  curtailing 
availability  of  other  expensive  antibiotics, 
establishing  maximum  dosages  for  certain 
antibiotics  and  non-steroidal  anti-inflamma- 
tory agents,  and  monitoring  closely  all  non- 
formulary  requests.  Last  year,  the  rate  of 
increase  over  the  previous  year  was  only 
6.4%  and  estimated  for  this  year  as  7.8% 
suggesting  these  efforts  are  having  some 
impact.  This  is  occurring  despite  the  fact 
that  our  actual  outpatient  visits  are  36% 
above  the  planned  visits  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. 

f .  Other  comments: 

1.  I  continue  to  have  concerns  about  the 
DRG  resource  allocation  methodology  and 
how  it  deals  with  those  patients  referred 
from  other  medical  centers  for  highly  spe- 
cialized care.  For  example,  we  recently  had 
a  patient  with  acute  myelomonocytic  leuke- 
mia referred  here  from  Philadelphia  VAMC. 
He  had  constant  fevers  and  In  his  83  days 
here,  there  were  180  cultures.  60  chest  x- 
rays.  27  thoracenteses,  etc.  He  received  13 
separate  antibiotics  and  expensive  chemo- 
therapy. He  used  $26,000  in  platelets  alone. 
We  plan  to  run  up  both  a  list  of  actual  ex- 
penses and  a  ""mock"  bill  to  make  the  point 
but  his  case,  I'm  sure,  will  exceed  $100,000. 
The  DRG  allows  us  $3,500  for  his  care.  We 
also  are  a  national  referral  center  for  pa- 
tients with  ventricular  arrhythmias.  The 
DRG's  do  not  Ijegln  to  cover  the  expenses 
generated  in  caring  for  these  patients. 

2.  The  biggest  problem  that  I  have  to  deal 
with  has  been  created  by  the  Office  of  Aca- 
demic Affairs.  They  have  been  annually 
whittling  away  at  the  resident  staffing  at 
this  hospital  creating  major  conflicts  among 
the  3  affiliated  medical  schools  as  to  who 
will  lose  the  positions.  This  next  year,  we 
lose  an  additional  4  medicine  positions  (2 
general  medicine.  2  subspecialty).  Since  all 
the  subspecialty  positions  had  already  been 
committed,  this  means  a  loss  of  4  general 
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medicine  positions  for  thie  yemr  at  least. 
The  admissions  function  had  been  covered 
by  6  general  medicine  residents  but  with  the 
loss  of  these  4  positions  plus  that  many 
more  over  the  last  2  or  3  previous  years.  I 
have  been  told  by  the  Chief,  Medical  Serv- 
ice, he  can  no  longer  cover  the  admissions 
function  with  the  staff  he  has.  Several  op- 
tions explored,  including  rotation  of  all  resi- 
dents on  an  equal  basis,  have  all  been  felt  to 
be  very  disruptive  and  unsatisfactory. 

I  hope  this  provides  some  useful  informa- 
Uon. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Lindbman.  M.D.. 

CTiiff  of  Staff.» 


BILL  SEEKING  RESTITUTION 
FOR  ALASKA  NATIVE  CITIZENS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
whicli  will  help  to  correct  an  injustice 
which  was  committed  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  Alaska  Native 
citizens  during  World  War  II.  This  bill 
will  serve  to  provide  restitution  to 
Aleut  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
personal  property  losses  and  physical 
hardship  suffered  while  interned  in 
temporary  camps  during  the  war.  In 
addition,  the  legislation  would  provide 
compensation  for  certain  commimity 
property  losses  and  authorize  the  re- 
moval of  hazardous  debris  and  ammu- 
nition remaining  in  populated  areas.  It 
is  identical  in  content  to  provisions  of 
companion  legislation  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
and  is  intended  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  with  regard  to 
Alaska  Natives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  well  know.  World  War  II 
marked  a  difficult  and  dangerous  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  was 
only  through  the  valiant  sacrifices  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  coim- 
try  that  we  were  able  to  prevail  in 
wars  on  two  fronts  which  we  did  not 
choose  to  begin.  In  no  way  is  this  legis- 
lation intended  to  diminish  the  contri- 
butions of  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors whose  sacrifices  allowed  us  to  win 
the  war.  but  it  is  from  respect  for  free- 
dom and  liberty,  which  they  helped 
preserve,  that  our  Government  should 
repay  citizens  for  property  forcibly 
taken  during  the  war. 

To  ignore  this  obligation  is  to  allow 
a  government  to  arbitrarily  deprive  in- 
dividuals of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

The  circimistances  surrounding  the 
invasion  of  two  islands  on  the  Aleutian 
chain  and  the  necessity  to  evacuate 
residents  of  a  large  number  of  villages 
on  the  islands  are  a  matter  of  history 
for  most  Americans.  However,  for  the 
individuals  who  were  interned,  as  well 
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as  for  those  who  lost  family  members 
who  did  not  survive  the  long  period  in 
the  camps,  this  time  was  one  of  perma- 
nent sorrow  and  loss.  These  losses 
were  made  even  greater  by  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  return  property 
after  the  war.  It  is  our  duty  to  live  up 
to  this  obligation.  The  obligation  is 
not  diminished  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

No  matter  how  hard  tXls  task  is,  I 
believe  it  is  the  obligation  of  a  fair  and 
Just  government  tokrepay  citizens  for 
property  taken  by  that  government, 
even  where  the  motive  is  to  protect 
the  Nation  in  time  of  war. 

In  order  to  meet  this  responsibility 
for  Alaska  Native  citizens  who  were  in- 
terned and  relocated  during  the  war, 
the  Relocation  Commission  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  separate  from 
those  for  Japanese-American  citizens 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  rec- 
ommendations formed  the  basis  for 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  to  compensate  residents  of 
the  Aleutian  chain  who  were  relocated 
and  the  survivors  of  those  who  died 
while  interned. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  was  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  elders  of 
the  seven  villages  of  the  area,  most  of 
whom  are  survivors  of  the  relocation 
camps.  The  bill  has  the  strong  support 
of  those  who  suffered  direct  losses 
during  the  internment. 

For  the  residents  of  Alaska  who 
faced  the  unique  situation  of  being  the 
only  U.S.  territory  invaded  and  occu- 
pied during  the  war,  the  relocation  left 
many  villages  deserted  and  abandoned 
in  an  area  with  one  of  the  harshest  cli- 
mates in  the  world.  Residents  forced 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  property 
would  return  3  years  later  with  only 
the  shells  of  homes  remaining.  The 
evactiation  may  have  been  Justifiable 
due  to  the  invasion  of  the  islands. 
However,  as  I  have  stated,  a  govern- 
ment which  takes  property  from  inno- 
cent civilians,  as  well  as  liberty,  should 
repay  those  citizens  who  acted  only  In 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  took  the  rights  of 
the  residents  of  the  Aleutian  chain  de- 
tained during  the  war.  In  Justice  and 
fairness.  I  believe  we  should  recognize 
those  rights  and  provide  compensa- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 


May  7,  1985 


TISH  SOMMERS.  PRESIDENT 
AND  COPOUNDER  THE  OLDER 
WOMEN'S  LEAGUE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  71  years 
ago.  Congress  called  for  a  national 
celebration  of  Mother's  Day.  And,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  cele- 


brate our  mothers  than  to  examine 
the  ways  in  which  we  treat  our  older 
women. 

Today,  Tish  Sommers.  president  of 
the  Older  Women's  League,  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  she  dis- 
cussed President  Reagan's  budget  pro- 
posal and  its  affect  on  the  15  million 
mien  in  our  Nation.  I  would 
like  to  submit  her  statement  for  the 
Record  arid  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  .teflect  upon  her  words  as 
we  remember  our  mothers. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of 
the  Older  Women's  League: 

TisR  SoMMXKs.  Prxsideht  and  CoronifDEK 
THX  Older  WoMxif 's  Lxaoue 

Good  morning  and.  on  behalf  of  the 
13.000  members  of  OWL.  "Happy  Mother's 
Day!"  It's  beA  71  years  since  Congress 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional celebration  of  Mother's  Day.  The 
event  has  come  a  long  way  in  71  years. 
Today,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May.  we  tie 
up  the  telephone  lines  with  over  20  million 
long-distance  calls,  send  over  125  million 
greeting  cards  and  untold  floral  arrange- 
ments and  boxes  of  candy  to  our  Mothers. 
That's  fine,  but  unfortunately,  the  econom- 
ic status  of  mothers  has  not  made  equal 
progress  with  the  commercial  value  of  their 
holiday.  Around  OWL.  we  have  a  saying: 
"For  Men.  They  Created  Retirement  Plans. 
Medical  Benefits.  Profit  Sharing  and  Gold 
Watches.  For  Women.  They  Created  Moth- 
er's Day." 

On  Mother's  Day.  so  the  tradition  goes, 
we  wear  carnations:  white,  in  memory  of  de- 
ceased mothers,  and  red  to  honor  living 
mothers.  You  will  note  the  members  of  the 
Older  Women's  League  are  wearing  their 
red  carnations.  We're  wearing  them  because 
we  want  America  to  wake  up  and  recognize 
the  appalling  conditions  that  confront 
many  of  our  Nation's  15  million  older 
women.  We  want  America  to  look  past  the 
hearts  and  flowers  into  the  real-life  condi- 
tions of  our  living  mothers. 

This  Is  not  a  pretty  plcttire.  Today,  women 
constitute  71  percent  of  the  elderly  poor. 
Nearly  1  in  2  black  women  over  65  lives  in 
poverty.  In  1983.  the  median  annual  income, 
that  Is  total  money  from  all  sources,  re- 
ceived by  women  over  65  was  $5,600.  Con- 
trary to  myths  about  overly  generous  pen- 
sion plans  and  double  dippers,  only  one 
older  woman  In  five  currently  receives  a 
pension— whether  public  or  private,  either 
as  a  spouse  or  as  a  retired  employee.  And 
even  when  women  do  receive  pensions,  mira- 
cle of  miracles,  the  sum  they  receive  is 
roughly  half  that  for  men— the  monthly 
median  in  1983  was  only  $243. 

The  truth  is  most  older  women  depend  on 
Social  Security  as  their  only  source  of  sig- 
nificant Income.  The  truth  is  that  older 
women  in  America  experience  aging  differ- 
ently than  men.  America's  older  women  are 
poorer,  live  longer,  and  due  to  differences  In 
marital  status,  tend  to  live  alone.  I  recently 
saw  a  greeting  card— it  a  was  a  birthday 
card  actually— that  offered  a  few  tips  for 
aging  in  America:  Better  to  do  it  somewhere 
else.  Indeed.  Margaret  Mead  once  comment- 
ed that  the  so-called  civilized  societies  treat 
their  elderly  much  worse  than  the  "primi- 
tive" societies  she  had  studied.  I  doubt  that 
any  of  Ms.  Mead's  subjects  would  have  been 
so  double  declining  as  to  hand  his  mother  a 
bouquet  as  he  exiled  her  from  the  tribe. 
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For  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
today  In  America— we  are  engaged  hi  an  eco- 
nomic exile  of  5  million  elderly  women.  In 
which  we  will  ensure  their  isolation  in  pov- 
erty and  obscurity.  Proposals  to  reduce  or 
freeze  the  Social  Security  COLA  would  push 
an  estimated  half  a  million  more  older  per- 
sons, most  of  them  women,  below  the  pover- 
ty level.  Cutting  low  cost  senior  housing  will 
force  many  more  Into  the  army  of  homeless 
people  on  the  streets.  Increasing  the 
amount  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  pay  for 
health  care  and  decreasing  Federal  monies 
available  to  States  for  Medicaid  will  mean 
that  more  older  mothers  will  have  to  choose 
between  food  and  medicine,  between  a 
doctor  visit  and  paying  the  utilities  bill. 

Do  mothers  and  grandmothers  who  have 
raised  this  Nation  and  who  have  sacrificed 
their  personal  interest  to  do  so.  deserve  to 
be  the  targets  of  cuts  when  their  Job  is 
done?  Is  this  fair,  when  military  expenses 
continue  to  grow,  beyond  reason  and  Infla- 
tion? 

Well,  we  won't  have  it.  Mother's  Day  is 
our  day.  they've  given  it  to  us  and  we  Intend 
to  use  It.  Older  women  of  America,  seize  the 
day  and  drive  your  message  home.  We  Invite 
you  to  Join  us  in  taking  our  message  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  even  to  the  President 
of  these  United  SUtes.  He  too  had  a 
mother. 

"Your  mother  didn't  bring  you  up  so  you 
could  let  other  mothers  down"  is  our  mes- 
sage to  Congress  this  Mother's  Day.  With 
one  in  six  older  women  living  In  poverty  and 
many  of  the  rest  on  the  edge,  women  need 
more  than  flowers,  candy  and  sweet  senti- 
ments. 

Today  we  are  hand  deMvering  Mother's 
Day  cards  to  all  of  our  Congresspersons.  and 
our  members  across  the  country  are  mailing 
them  to  their  own  legislators  with  their  per- 
sonal messages.  Seventy-one  years  ago  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  creating  a  day  to 
honor  mothers.  Seventy  one  years  later 
we're  asking  Congress  to  make  good  on  that 
promise.  We  are  asking  Congress  to  show 
that  society  truly  cares  about  the  well  being 
of  the  Nation's  mothers.  Let's  make  this  a 
"Happy  Mother's  Day"  in  a  very  practical 
way.  by  matching  word  to  deed. 

Now  I'd  like  to  introduce  an  OWL 
Member  and  a  mother.  Elsie  Frank,  who 
win  help  us  kick  off  this  Mother's  Day  cam- 
paign by  making  a  special  presentation  to 
her  son.  Representative  Barney  Prank  from 
Massachusetts.  All  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 
Elsie,  is.  judging  from  Barney's  voting 
record  on  aging  Issues,  you  did  a  good  Job.* 


THE  SANDINISTA  GOVERNMENT 
HAS  CENSORED  NICARAGUA'S 
PRESS 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15,  1985.  I  traveled  to  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  I 
spoke  personally  with  Mr.  Jaime  Cha- 
morro.  the  editor  of  Nicaragua's  only 
independent  newspaper.  La  Prensa, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  harassed 
and  censored  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. 
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As  the  Board  of  Directors  refused  to 
abide,  the  Sandinlst  promoted  the  founda- 
tion of  EH  Nuevo  Dlarlo  thinking  that  La 
Prensa  was  not  going  to  have  the  backing  of 
the  people  and  consequentially  would  tend 
to  disappear.  Realities  have  t>een  totally  dif- 
ferent, since  El  Nuevo  Dlarlo  In  spite  of 
having  been  formed  with  70  percent  of  the 
former  personnel  did  not  get  the  backing  of 
the  readers  and  La  Prensa  almost  duplicat- 
ed its  circulation  on  staying  totally  inde- 
pendent and  being  able  to  t>e  even  more  crit- 
ical. 

From  this  conflict  on  the  strategies  used 
against  La  Prensa  have  changed  in  different 
ways,  like  temporary  close  outs:  Intimida- 
tion of  Its  main  officials  and  to  the  owners 
of  distribution  agencies  by  using  the  mobs 
and  making  threats:  by  prohibiting  state 
controlled  institutions  to  make  advertising 
contracts  with  La  Prensa;  by  not  authoriz- 
ing the  necessary  foreign  currency  for  im- 
ports of  raw  materials:  by  censoring  news 
materials,  even  news  already  published  by 
official  newspaper  to  be  published;  delays  In 
the  approval  of  the  material  subject  to  cen- 
soring, arriving  to  the  highest  percentage  of 
delay  of  seven  dally  hours  during  the  time 
of  stronger  hostilities. 

We  present  hereinafter  a  brief  summary 
of  hostilities  Imposed  upon  us. 

(a)  Previous  censoring;  Since  March  16, 
1982  when  the  State  of  Emergency  was  put 
Into  effect  we  have  suffered  previous  cen- 
soring of  all  news  material,  even  advertising. 
The  sternness  put  on  by  the  censoring  agent 
has  had  ups  downs  according  to  the  political 
aspect  of  the  moment:  what  has  stayed 
more  or  less  constant  has  been  the  time 
taken  by  the  Media  Communications  Direc- 
tor employee  to  check  the  news  material. 

We  present  hereinafter  a  chart  of  percent- 
ages of  monthly  censoring  suffered  by  La 
Prensa  during  the  months  from  February 
until  November  1984.  Percentages  are  based 
on  the  total  amount-of-lnches  of  text  writ- 
ings, photographs,  photograph  foot  writing, 
and  titles  that  they  censored  from  the  clos- 
ing pages,  (first,  last  and  fifth  pages). 
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Mr.  Chamorro  presented  me  with 
documentation  of  this  ongoing  human 
rights  abuse,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  It 
is  entitled  "Brief  History  Related  to 
Temporary  Closeouts,  Censorings, 
Hostilities  and  Threats  Against  Those 
Working  for  La  Prensa"  and  was  pre- 
pared in  December  1984. 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses 
documented  in  the  report  include  total 
censorship  of  the  letter  from  Pope 
John  II  to  the  Nicaraguan  bishops  and 
a  blackout  of  all  news  pertaining  to 
the  candidates  who  opposed  Comman- 
dante  Daniel  Ortega  in  last  Novem- 
ber's presidential  election.  The  report 
also  notes  that  La  Prensa  was  closed 
down  on  five  different  occasions  be- 
tween July  and  October  1981,  and  was 
not  able  to  circulate  on  27  different  oc- 
casions because  of  prior  censorship. 

I  hope  everyone  will  read  the  entire 
text  of  the  report,  which  follows,  and 
consider  Just  how  terrible  Sandinista 
policy  really  is.  We  should  try  to  imag- 
ine how  we  would  feel  if  we  woke  up 
tomorrow  to  find  whole  sections  of  the 
morning  paper  blacked  out.  Without  a 
free  press  there  can  be  no  free  society. 
This  is  such  a  serious  problem  in 
Nicaragua  that  I  urge  all  human 
rights  groups,  church  groups,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  speak  out  against  it  at 
every  opportunity.  Let  the  Sandinistas 
Icnow  that  our  own  first  amendment  is 
used  not  only  to  question  American 
policy,  but  to  criticize  Sandinista 
policy  as  well. 

The  text  of  the  La  Prensa  report  fol- 
lows: 

Brief  History  Related  to  Temtorary 
Closeodts.  Censorikgs.  Hostilitms  mtd 
Threats  Against  Those  Working  for  La 
Prensa  at  Managua.  Nicabagva 

Since  the  victory  of  the  Revolution  on     

July  19.  1979.  the  newspaper  La  Prensa  of 

Managua.  Nicaragua,  has  been  subjected  to  ' 

hostilities,  persecution,  censoring.  In  differ-     

ent  forms  of  mayor  or  lesser  degree  depend- 
ing   on    the    political    circumstances    Into    Wnary 

which  the  Sandinlst  Re-olutlon  has  been    JJjJ* -^^^^^ 

evolving.  i£y  ZI~Z^.^ 

Since  the  early  days  after  La  Prensa  reap-     *■•  VLii.  li.  iSTT 

peared  on  August  16.   1979  with  a  line  of     S  iSSTitelMi)-;" 

critical  backing  of  the  Revolution  and  with    a^. ..__1 

a  high  degree  of  Independence,  the  com- 
manders of  the  Revolution  showed  them- 
selves highly  critical  and  hostile  In  their 
st>eeches  against  La  Prensa  for  publishing 
critics  against  the  government.  The  overall  (b)  Temporary  Close  Outs:  Between  July 
effect  of  these  speeches  was  contrary  to  the  and  October  1981.  the  newspaper  La  Prensa 
expected  Intentions  of  the  commandants,  as  was  closed  during  five  different  occasions  by 
the  more  they  criticized  us  the  higher  the  order  of  the  Media  Conmiunicatlons  Direc- 
clrculatlon  of  the  newspaper  went,  showing  tton;  each  close  out  during  two  editions 
that  the  people  had  a  great  need  of  an  inde-  except  the  third  one  on  August  19  which 
pendent  and  critical  media  of  communlca-  lasted  for  three  editions:  all  these  close  out 
tions.  with   the   exception   of   one.   In   which   La 

In  the  presence  of  this  independence  the  Prensa  was  given  24  hours  to  prove  the 
Sandinlst  government  tried  on  April  1980  to  truthfulness  of  a  third  party's  interview, 
destroy  La  Prensa  from  the  inside,  by  Insti-  were  impossed  without  the  right  of  defense 
gating  the  workers  union  of  La  Prensa  to  and  without  any  previous  trial  or  proof 
take  over  the  physical  Installations  of  the     presentations. 

newspaper  and  demanding  at  the  same  time  As  a  consequense  of  previous  censoring, 
the  appointment  of  the  Ing.  Xavier  Cha-  La  Prensa  has  not  been  able  to  circulate  on 
morro  C.  as  the  sole  Director  and  giving  him  27  different  occasions  (see  adendum  No.  1), 
all  the  power  to  make  of  La  Prensa  a  news-  two  by  order  of  the  Media  Communications 
paper  totally  pro-sandinlst.  Direction  and  the  other  25  on  its  own  decl- 
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slon.  due  to  excessive  censoring  or  In  protest 
because  of  the  Importance  of  the  news  ma- 
terUl  censored,  u  It  happened  when  we 
were  not  allowed  to  publish  the  letter  of 
Pope  John  II  addressed  to  the  Nicaragua 
Bishops.  The  last  two  times  we  were  not 
able  to  circulate  was  on  August  6  and  Octo- 
ber 22.  1984.  in  which  editions  all  photo- 
graphs, news  chronicles  and  speeches  by  the 
leaders  of  La  Coordlnadora  DemocrAtica. 
Dr.  Arturo  Cruz  and  AdAn  Fletes.  in  Mata 
galpa  and  Chlnandega  were  censored,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  the 
electoral  campaign  that  also  was  heavely 
censored,  on  October  22. 

(c)  The  Mobs  and  the  Close  Out  of  Agen- 
cies: The  motM  have  become  hostile  with  the 
Installations  of  La  Prensa  In  several  occa- 
sions, the  homes  of  iU  main  officials,  like 
Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro,  Jaime  Chamorro. 
Pedro  J.  Chamorro,  Carlos  Holmann.  Mrs. 
Margarita  Chamorro,  an  old  woman  of  84 
years  age  and  mother  of  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  C.  the  Marthyr  of  Public  Free- 
dom. 

Distributing  agents  have  also  become  vic- 
tims to  the  mobs,  having  suffered  threats  of 
putting  their  homes  and  business  places  on 
fire  If  they  continued  selling  La  Prensa.  As 
consequence  to  this  20  of  150  Agencies  dis- 
tributing La  Prensa  in  all  the  country,  have 
been  forced  to  close  due  to  hostilities  and 
four  others  have  changed  owners  because 
the  previous  one  were  frightened  of  going 
on  with  so  many  risks. 

(d)  Attacks  to  other  Officials.  Other  offi- 
cials have  been  subjected  to  hostilities  with 
letterings  on  their  houses  with  the  result 
that  20%  of  the  employees  and  workers  at 
La  Prensa  have  resigned,  the  majority  of 
them,  to  abandon  the  country. 

One  of  our  editors  Horacio  Ruiz  Soils  was 
kidnapped,  beaten  and  left  unconscious,  his 
car  was  stolen  and  police  authorities  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  assailants,  nor 
the  whereabouts  of  the  car  that  has  never 
been  able  to  recover. 

Our  reporter  Luis  Mora  SAnchez  suffered 
several  months  of  Jail  imprisonment  just  for 
being  a  reporter  for  Radio  Impacto  from 
Costa  Rica  and  lately  accused  of  having  con- 
nections with  the  counter  revolutionaries. 
According  to  his  account,  he  was  tortured  in 
order  to  force  him  to  make  slanderous  state- 
menU  against  La  Prensa  and  its  Directors  in 
a  video-tape  that  was  run  through  the  San- 
dlnist's  T.  V.  SUtion.  So  too,  the  photogra- 
pher of  La  Prensa.  Jorge  Ortega  Rayo  was 
imprisoned  for  several  months,  both  were 
trlaled  by  Courts  of  Exceptions,  found 
guilty  and  ultimately  pardoned. 

(e)  Economic  Pressures:  During  the  year 
1982  and  part  of  1983,  La  Prensa  was  denied 
the  necessary  foreign  exchange  to  import 
raw  materials.  The  government  has  a  strict 
control  on  foreign  currency.  La  Prensa  was 
able  to  subsist  through  loans  (in  dollars 
payable  in  cordobas)  and  some  grants,  espe- 
cially from  Venezuela's  Private  Enterprise, 
from  Germany  and  the  U.S.A.  that  were 
duly  registered  at  the  Central  Bank  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

By  the  end  of  1983  when  the  above  aids 
became  depleted  and  due  to  the  government 
through  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Com- 
mander Tomjts  Borge.  promised  to  furnish 
the  necesary  foreign  exchange  so  that  we 
could  keep  publishing  the  newspaper.  This 
promise  has  been  kept  In  part,  as  in  spite  al 
haring,  on  our  part,  deposited  the  corre- 
sponding previous  deposit  in  cordobas,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
dollars,  having  not  been  able  to  pay  some  of 
our  suppliers,  and  they  on  their  part  are  re- 
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fusing  to  deliver  our  new  orders.  We  believe 
that  delay  in  paying  is  due  to  the  nation's 
scarcity  of  foreign  currency  and  that  It  is 
not  the  cause  of  hostilities  against  La 
Prensa. 

Nowadays  news  paper  is  being  supplied  by 
the  government  payable  in  national  curren- 
cy, but  the  only  problem  that  we  have  relat- 
ed to  news  paper,  are  those  of  the  last  two 
orders  that  we  bought  directly  abroad  and 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  due  to 
the  above  mentioned  explanations. 

We  have  been  able  to  verify  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  directed  all  state  controlled  en- 
terprises not  to  advertise  In  La  Prensa. 

"This  measure  has  not  affected  us  because 
of  the  page  limitation,  (by  law  we  can  only 
publish  12  pages  for  each  edition),  La 
Prensa  has  its  daily  advertising  cuota  totally 
filled  up,  but  we  believe  this  measure  to  be 
descrlminatlng. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  verify  that  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  through  the  Association 
of  Sandlnlst  Workers  for  Culture,  has  pro- 
hibited its  associates  to  publish  uiy  poems 
or  literary  compositions  in  La  Prensa  Lite- 
Rarla. 

Besides  the  above  described  hostilities  we 
have  suffered  threats  voices  by  the  com- 
mandants In  their  speeches  or  through  the 
different  media,  like  the  one  where  Com- 
mander Humberto  Ortega,  Minister  of  De- 
fensa  said,  that  when  the  invasion  became  a 
reality  they  were  going  to  hang  us  all  from 
the  trees;  or  when  Barricada  and  Radio  San- 
dlno  said,  that  to  those  people  in  La  Prensa 
we  are  going  to  peel  their  skins  off,  or  that 
they  did  not  see  how  we  could  save  our- 
selves from  a  lost  bullet  penetrating  our 
heads.  Furthermore  we  are  alwajrs  getting 
through  the  telephone  frequent  threats  and 
also  through  private  couriers  telling  us  that 
too  many  of  us  working  for  La  Prensa.  our 
names  were  listed  in  some  kind  of  a  list.  .  .  . 

(f)  Confiscations:  On  August  29.  1984  the 
Total  edition  of  La  Prensa  destined  to  the 
western  part  of  the  country  (namely  Leon. 
Chlnandega.  Chichgalpa.  Corlnto),  etc.,  was 
confiscated  at  the  city  of  Leon  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Security  Police,  and  they  did 
not  give  any  explanation  whatsoever.  This 
edition  was  previously  censored,  for  up  to 
this  date  we  still  do  not  know  what  was  the 
reason  behind  this  confiscation. 
ASDDTOtnf  HO.  1— coirmoL  or  thx  days  'that 

TH«  NXWSPAPn  "LA  PItEIfSA"  HAS  HOT  CtitCV- 
LATXS  BY  OISPOSmOH  OF  THX  MEDIA  COmTD- 
HICATIOHS  DIXXCnOH  OR  BSCAUSI  rXCXSSIVX 
CXH80RIHG  MADE  FT  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DO  SO, 
ALL  SIHCX  THE  PltOMULGATIOH  OP  THE  STATE 
OP  CMZROElfCT  OOIHG  IHTO  EPPECT  OH  MAHCH 
IS,  198 a— DATE  AHD  MOTIVE 

1982 

(1.)  March  24— Excessive  censoring  by 
MCD. 

(2.)  March  28— Main  news  censored:  Elec- 
tions In  El  Salvador. 

(3.)  August  9— Excessive  censoring  by 
MCD. 

(4.)  August  U— Main  news  censored: 
Attack  of  the  People's  Organizations  to 
Catholic  Priest  Bismarck  Carballo,  defense 
by  LA  PRENSA. 

(5.)  August  12— Main  news  censored:  Pro- 
nouncement by  the  Cuia  Bar,  In  the  case  of 
Priest  Carballo. 

(6.)  November  18— Excessive  censoring  by 
MCD. 

(7.)  November  24— Main  news  censored: 
Report  of  OLP  from  Moscow. 

1983 
(8.)  May  3— Excessive  censoring  by  MCD. 
(9.)  July  12— Excessive  censoring  by  MCD. 
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(10.)  August  12— Main  news  censored; 
Denial  of  Salary  Raise:  (excessively  cen- 
sored). 

(U.)  August  14— Close  out  ordered  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  having  pub- 
lished the  day  before  a  protest  against  the 
stoning  of  Mrs.  Violeu  Chamorro  carried  on 
by  the  mobs  of  the  People's  Organizations. 

(12.)  August  23— Main  news  censored: 
Pronoucement  from  the  Vatican  Embassy. 

(13.)  August  31— Main  news  censored: 
Letter  on  the  PatrioUc  MUitary  Service 
(Forced). 

(14.)  October  4— Excessive  censoring. 

(15.)  October  5— In  protest  for  censoring 
the  answer  from  LA  PRENSA  on  the  com- 
munication. 

(16.)  November  2— Excessive  censoring. 
Curia  Bar  protest  for  the  happenings  of  the 
previoiis  Sunday.  Mobs  in  several  churches. 
1984 

(17.)  January  27— Excessive  censoring, 
also  the  prohibition  from  MCD  of  the  news 
on  Dr.  Arturo  Cruz's  declarations,  and  the 
Annoiincement  from  The  Bishop's  Confer- 
ence In  the  case  of  the  High  School  LA 
SALLE. 

(18.)  February  1— Excessive  censoring. 
Late  resolution.  Among  censored  news  were: 
The  case  of  Bernardino  Larios.  LA  SALLE 
Editorial,  they  decided  to  step  back  the 
order  of  suspension  of  elections,  which  was 
the  main  news. 

(19.)  March  22-Defense  by  PJCHB,  on 
the  case  of  the  Free  Man. 

(20.)  April  5— Main  news  censored:  Arrival 
of  Alfredo  Cesar  to  Nicaragua. 

(21.)  May  18— Editorial  in  support  of  Luis 
Mora  Student  beaten  (censored). 

(22.)  May  31— Main  news  Criminal  At- 
tempt against  Eden  Pastors  In  a  Press  Con- 
ference. 

(23.)  June  15— Excessive  censoring,  spe- 
cially as  to  photographic  material  related  to 
floods  caused  by  rainy  season. 

(24.)  June  18— Excessive  censoring,  photo- 
graph and  information  on  the  subdivlson 
OPEN.  BUhops  in  El  Sauce  Holy  Years 
Ending. 

(25.)  July  10— Excessive  censoring.  Expel- 
ling order  against  10  Catholic  Priest  by  the 
Sandlnlst  Government. 

(26.)  July  11— Excessive  censoring.  The 
Pope  condemns  Expelling,  International  re- 
action on  the  expelling  order.  The  Priest  La- 
plante  does  no  appear. 

HOH  CIRCULATIOH  APTER  JULY  10,  1»B4,  WHEN 
CENSORSHIP  WAS  MODIPIED  ONLY  ON  MIU- 
TARY  MATTERS 

(27.)  August— Excessive  censoring  on 
Arturo  Cruz's  political  rallies  and  La  Coor- 
dlnadora in  Matagalpa  and  Chlnandega. 

(28.)  October  22— Excessive  censoring  re- 
lating to  PLI  politlclal  party.* 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  PEN- 
SION COVERAGE  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  COHHECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr,  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  current  law,  in  most  cases  em- 
ployers are  tLllowed  to  stop  making 
contributions  to  pension  plans  after 
the  normal  retirement  age  of  the 
worker— generally     65— and     to     stop 
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crediting  time  worked  after  normal  re- 
tirement age  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  retirement  benefit.  This  is  gen- 
erally true  even  if  the  employee  has 
not  yet  accrued  the  maximum  retire- 
ment benefit.  Furthermore,  there  is 
also  no  requirement  that  pension  ben- 
efits be  actuarially  adjusted  upward 
for  the  shorter  time  the  benefit  is  re- 
ceived. 

According  to  the  Employee  Benefit 
Research  Institute,  this  policy  means 
that  an  employee  delaying  retirement 
for  2  years  may  lose  from  4  to  23  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  accrued  lifetime 
benefits,  depending  on  the  provisions 
of  the  pension  plan,  and  the  loss  can 
be  up  to  50  percent  If  retirement  Is  de- 
layed for  5  years. 

Today,  therefore,  I  am  Introducing 
the  Older  Americans  Pension  Cover- 
age Protection  Act  of  1985.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  prohibit 
an  employee  benefit  plan  from  requir- 
ing or  permitting  the  suspension  of  an 
employee's  benefit  accrual  because  of 
age  before  accruing  the  maximum 
normal  retirement  benefit.  The  bill 
would,  further,  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  prohibit 
specific  types  of  plans  from  suspend- 
ing or  reducing  the  rate  of  an  employ- 
ee's benefit  accrual  or  employer  con- 
tribution to  an  employee's  account 
solely  because  of  age. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  has  intro- 
duced comparable  legislation  In  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  cosponsor  this  legislation.* 


SURE-FIRE  RECIPE  FOR  DEFEAT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  read  an  article  by  Jed  L.  Babbln,  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Association  of  America, 
which  appeared  In  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

I  was  especially  taken  by  the  picture 
Mr.  Babbln  paints,  that  portrays  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  with  an  In- 
dustrial policy  which  has  run  amok. 
He  Is  correct  In  stating  that  even 
though  the  United  States  Ignores  our 
state  of  national  defense,  and  falls  to 
engage  In  Industrial  preparedness, 
that  our  Nation's  enemies  will  not. 

I  agree  that  we  ought  to  be  coordi- 
nating our  country's  Industrial  capa- 
bilities with  our  defense  needs.  With- 
out that  policy,  there  won't  be  any  ca- 
pability there  should  we  need  It  to 
produce  materials  In  an  emergency. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Apr.  25, 

1985] 

Sure- Fire  Recipe  for  Defeat 

(By  Jed  L.  Babbln) 

How  can  you  fight  a  two-year  war  with 

only  three  months  of  supplies?  American 

generals  cannot  plan  for  wars  longer  than 

90  days  because  industry  cannot  Increase 

production  above   peacetime  levels  before 

supplies  run  out. 

The  prevailing  wisdom  is  that  future  con- 
ventional wars  are  unlikely  to  last  more 
than  90  days.  Military  planners  now  rely  on 
pre-positioned  materials  and  equipment  to 
supply  airlifted  troops.  But  the  pre-posi- 
tioned materials  may  be  exhausted  after 
only  two  or  three  weeks'  fighting. 

Our  military  planners  assume  that  the 
only  materials  available  are  those  "in  the 
pipeline"  at  the  time  war  begins.  But  what 
happens  if  an  adversary  is  willing  and  able 
to  fight  on  for  six  months,  a  year  or  longer? 
In  every  major  war  for  120  years,  Ameri- 
can Industry  has  mobilized  to  provide  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  Usu- 
ally unprepared  for  war,  we  have  retreated 
in  the  face  of  aggression.  Later,  we  respond- 
ed with  forces  having  a  vsist  advantage  in  lo- 
gistics. Our  ability  to  outproduce  and  out- 
last our  enemies  has  resulted  in  victory. 

Since  World  Wsu-  II,  industry's  ability  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  defense  has  with- 
ered away.  The  Defense  Science  Board,  a 
group  of  prominent  industrialists  who 
advise  the  secretary  of  defense,  concluded 
that  American  industry  could  not  respond 
to  defense  needs  in  less  than  two  years.  No 
one  seriously  believes  that  Free  World  con- 
ventional forces  could  hold  their  ground 
against  the  Soviets  for  two  years  while  in- 
dustry gears  up. 

Shipyards,  for  example,  must  be  able  to 
service  the  reserve  military  cargo  fleet,  ac- 
celerate construction  and  overhaul  of  com- 
batant ships,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  ci- 
vilian fleet.  By  1990,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  shipyards  or 
skilled  shipyard  workers  to  perform  the 
tasks  of  mobilization. 

The  government's  response  to  this  loss  of 
industrial  capacity  is  amazing.  Just  last 
month  Vice  Admiral  William  Cowhill,  Direc- 
tor of  Logistics  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  that  estimates  of  wartime  shipping 
needs  should  not  include  "phantom  cargo." 
He  said  we  should  not  assume  that  military 
cargo  could  be  produced  faster  than  the 
ships  that  would  carry  it.  Why  worry  about 
shipyards  or  ships,  he  reasoned,  if  there's 
nothing  to  send  overseas? 

If  there  was  ever  a  recipe  for  defeat,  that 
is  it.  Our  commanders  should  not  have  to 
choose  between  defeat  or  nuclear  war  be- 
cause we  failed  to  maintain  the  Industrial 
resources  needed  to  succeed  in  a  convention- 
al war.  We  must  ensure  our  ability  to  deploy 
and  sustain  military  forces  through  organi- 
zation and  preservation  of  the  industrial 
assets  critical  to  defense. 

There  is  a  vacuum  in  our  defense  plan- 
ning. No  one  in  the  government,  aside  from 
the  president  himself,  has  the  duty  to  co- 
ordinate defense  needs  with  Industrial  capa- 
bility. As  a  result,  it  does  not  occur.  Each 
government  agency  is  free  tc  issue  policy  di- 
rectives without  reference  to  defense.  Many 
go  forward  with  new  policies  despite  De- 
fense Department  objections  to  adverse  ef- 
fects on  industrial  resounds  needed  for  de- 
fense. The  dismemberment  of  AT&T  is  a 
good  example  of  that  policy-making  arro- 
gance in  non-defense  agencies. 

The  Soviets  carefully  coordinate  the 
needs  of  their  armed  forces  with  economic 
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policies  to  m^ntaln  the  industrial  support 
they  need.  Over  the  past  36  years,  every 
sector  of  Soviet  defense  industry  has  grown 
tremendously  to  become  a  tightly  integrat- 
ed program  of  military  production,  from 
mining  of  raw  materials  to  the  fabrication 
of  finished  weapon  systems. 

The  relationship  between  defense  require- 
ments and  the  shipbuilding  and  shipping  in- 
dustries has  led  the  Soviets  to  integrate 
thoroughly  defense  needs  with  commercial 
resources.  According  to  the  1985  edition  of 
Soviet  Military  Potoer.  the  Soviets  have 
made  a  substantial  investment  in  shipping 
and     shipbuilding     which  clearly 

surpafis(e8)  their  demonstrated  and  project- 
ed commercial  applications." 

The  United  States  has  no  merchant  ship- 
building program.  Commercial  ship  opera- 
tors are  encouraged  to  build  ships  abroad 
without  regard  to  their  military  utility.  As  a 
result,  only  five  major  commercial  ships 
have  been  ordered  from  U.S.  yards  in  the 
last  five  years. 

We  would  never  wish  to  emulate  the  Sovi- 
ets' dedication  of  industry  to  military  goals. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  establish  economic 
policies  which  ensure  industry's  ability  to 
support  our  forces  in  time  of  war. 

Mercantilists  of  15th  century  Europe  con- 
trolled trade  to  enhance  exports.  The  neo- 
mercantilists  of  the  20th  century,  such  as 
Japan,  target  Industries  for  growth  and  sup- 
port them  with  subsidies,  trade  barriers  and 
informal  agreements  among  producers  and 
consumers. 

We  need  a  new  "strategic  mercantilism" 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  industrial 
resources  vital  to  national  security.  Strate- 
gic mercantilism  defines  what  resources  are 
needed  and  ensures  their  preservation  at 
lowest  cost.  It  is  a  blending  of  economics 
and  politics  which  provides  for  both  defense 
and  employment.  It  would  provide  that 
enough  should  be  done  to  ensure  national 
security,  and  no  more. 

It  is  certain  that  our  enemies  will  recog- 
nize our  lack  of  industrial  preparedness,  es- 
pecially if  we  do  not.  The  president  should 
remedy  the  problem  quickly  by  issuing  an 
executive  order  requiring  the  national  secu- 
rity adviser  to  annually  measure  the  Indus- 
trial resources  essential  to  defense  and  to 
devise  programs  to  ensure  that  they  are  pre- 
served at  the  minimum  necessary  levels. 

Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  free  market  ec- 
onomics, wrote  that  defense  is  more  impor- 
tant than  opulence.  But  it  was  a  critic  of 
Smith's,  Fredrich  List,  who  best  summed  it 
up  by  writing,  "The  power  of  producing 
wealth  in  infinitely  more  important  than 
wealth  itself."* 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION 
ANTICONVERSION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Public  Television 
Antlconversion  Act  of  1985.  The  legis- 
lation Is  a  response  to  a  rulemaking 
pending  at  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  that  would  allow 
commercial  stations  operating  on  the 
UHF  band  to  swap  their  channels  and 
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cash  for  VHF  channels  assigned  to 
public  television  stations. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing [CPB].  In  the  letter.  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller, who  formerly  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  CPB  board,  succinctly  and 
effectively  outlines  the  reasons  to 
oppose  the  proposed  channel  ex- 
changes. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this 
letter  and  to  Join  me  in  opposition  to 
the  PCC's  proposal.  The  letter  follows: 

AntiL  26.  1985. 
Hon.  MicKnr  LnjufD. 

Committee  on  Eneivv  and  Commerce,  U.S. 
House  of  Repretentative*,  Wathingttyn, 
DC. 

Dkah  CoifCRKSSMAN  Lklahd:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  deep  personal  concern  about 
a  pending  rulemaking  at  the  FCC  that  could 
irreparably  damage  the  public  television 
system.  The  Commission  is  considering  a 
change  in  its  procedures  which  would 
permit  public  television  stations  operating 
on  VHP  channels  (channels  2-13)  to  "trade" 
or  "swap"  channels  with  local  commercial 
stations  operating  on  UHF  channels  (chan- 
nels 14-49).  in  exchange  for  cash  or  an  "en- 
dowment.'  The  swap  would  take  place  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  competitive  bid- 
ding. 

My  strong  personal  opposition  to  such 
channel  exchanges  is  based  on  several  philo- 
sophical and  public  policy  reasons  that  I 
urge  you  to  consider  carefully: 

(1)  Audience  Reach.— There  are  121  VHP 
and  180  UHP  pubUc  television  sUtions. 
With  39%  of  our  sUtions  operating  on  VHP 
channels,  the  public  television  system  is  in- 
disputably better  able  now  to  reach  the 
American  people  than  Lf  it  consisted  entire- 
ly of  UHP  channels.  In  this  respect,  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  VHP  stations  would  de- 
value the  national  public  television  system 
as  a  whole.  The  inherent  Inferiority  of  UHP 
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signals,  compared  to  VHP,  is  well  known. 
The  PCC  formally  recognized  the  UHP 
signal  Inferiority  as  recently  as  February. 
1985  when  it  ruled  that,  for  purposes  of  its 
multiple  ownership  rules,  UHP  stations  will 
be  considered  to  have  half  the  audience 
reach  that  VHP  stations  enjoy.  The  loss  of 
any  of  our  VHP  sUtions,  and  certainly  the 
loss  of  several  of  them,  would  significantly 
reduce  the  audience  that  public  television 
has  painstakingly  built  and  increased  during 
the  last  20  years. 

Some  have  argued  that  cable  and  other 
new  technologies  make  the  UHP  channels 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  VHP  chan- 
nels. I  do  not  agree.  The  reason  the  com- 
mercial broadcasters  want  to  exchange  their 
U's  for  public  television's  Vs  is  their  obvious 
knowledge  that  UHP  U  and  will  be  inferior 
to  VHP  in  reaching  large  audiences,  for  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  addition, 
carriage  of  all  public  television  stations  by 
cable  systems  is  not  guaranteed  for  the 
future,  in  light  of  the  potential  changes 
which  might  occur  in  the  Commission's 
cable  must-carry  rules. 

(2)  Channel  Exchanges  are  a  National. 
Not  Solely  a  Local.  Issue.— Encouraging 
channel  exchanges  implies  that  present 
pubUc  television  licensees  own  their  VHP 
channels,  and  can  "sell"  them  for  large  en- 
dowments and  inferior  channels.  This  ig- 
nores the  basis  of  our  country's  entire 
broadcasting  system— that  the  channels  are 
public  property  licensed  to  trustees,  who 
must  use  the  resource  to  serve  the  public. 
Public  television  licenses  should  not  be  "ex- 
changed for  cash"  any  more  than  national 
parks  should  be  "exchanged  for  cash." 

Public  television's  VHP  channels  were  re- 
served for  noncommercial  use  in  1952  after 
a  hard  fight  with  commercial  broadcasters 
who  claimed  that  reserved  channels  were 
wasted  spectrum.  The  VHP  channels  have 
enabled  the  public  television  audiences  and 
the  system  to  grow:  growth  assures  the  high 
quality  alternative  programming  which  is 
public  broadcasting's  reason  for  being. 
These  reserved  VHP  channels  should  not 
now  be  treated  as  •belonging"  to  their 
present  licensees,  to  be  "sold  "  for  whatever 
value  the  licensee  negotiates  for  itself.  The 
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channels  belong  to  the  American  public, 
past,  present  and  future.  They  are  operated 
by  public  trustees,  whose  mission  is  the 
same  as  CPB's— to  sustain  and  develop 
public  broadcasting  services  for  all  people. 

If  exchanged,  the  VHP  channels  will  be 
lost  to  public  television  forever,  because  of 
their  high  commercial  value.  The  irreversi- 
ble Impact  of  such  exchanges  thus  makes 
this  a  national  issue,  not  a  matter  for  the 
exclusive  consideration  of  the  present  man- 
agement at  local  stations. 

(3)  The  BenefiU  Would  Not  Outweigh  the 
CosU.— Some  have  argued  that  the  high 
prices  commercial  UHP  licensees  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  a  VHP  channel  will  make 
such  trades  worthwhile,  because  the  public 
television  station  would  be  able  to  overcome 
the  UHP  handicap  with  sute-of-the-art 
equipment  and  maximum  power  levels.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  high 
prices  will  enable  the  public  television  sta- 
tion to  produce  more  programming.  I  am 
unmoved  and  unpersuaded  by  these  views 
because: 

If  money  could  overcome  the  UHP  handi- 
cap, the  commercial  UHP  licensees  would 
improve  their  own  stations  instead  of 
buying  VHP  sUtions;  why  do  we  not  hear  of 
any  commercial  VHP  sUtions  proposing  to 
exchange  their  channels  for  UHP  sUtions  if 
there  is  no  difference  between  VHP  and 
UHP? 

More  programming  is  not  worthwhile  if  a 
sUtlon's  signal  is  degraded,  iu  audience  is 
decreased,  and  its  public  service  is.  there- 
fore, less  effective. 

Although  a  few  VHP  sUtions  might  bene- 
fit from  their  'sales. "  all  other  public  broad- 
casting sUtions— including  public  radio- 
would  suffer  from  the  ineviuble  decline  in 
federal.  sUte  and  local  tax-based  contribu- 
tions, as  well  as  individual,  foundation  and 
corporate  contributions. 

The  encouragement  of  VHP-UHP  ex- 
changes will  erode  years  of  progress  for  our 
national  system  of  public  broadcasting.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  me  in  opposing  the  PCC's 
propMal. 

With  best  regards. 

Sharon  Percy  RocKcrnxn.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmomd]. 


PRATZR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Sovereign  Lord  of  history,  like  Job 
we  often  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
Your  ways,  but  we  trust  Your  perfect 
wisdom,  grace,  and  love.  On  this  anni- 
versary of  the  captivity  of  the  Rever- 
end Benjamin  Weir  in  Lebanon,  we 
pray  for  him  and  the  other  hostages 
taken:  Father  Martin  Jenco,  William 
F.  Buckley,  Peter  Kilbum,  and  Terry 
Anderson.  Be  with  their  families  in 
these  difficult  days  and  grant  that 
they  may  be  released  safely  and  soon. 

Gracious  Ood,  at  a  time  when  the 
unity  so  sought  after  and  fought  for 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  is  needed, 
help  Congress  to  find  that  concensus 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  national 
welfare.  Like  a  giant  magnet  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  geography,  party, 
special  Interests  and  personal  agendas 
are  pulling  us  apart.  We  accept  diversi- 
ty as  political  reality  essential  to  our 
democratic  process,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  fragmentation.  Loving  Father,  be 
the  centripetal  force  which  pulls  us  to- 
gether In  the  equally  political  reality 
that  we  are  "one  Nation  under  God." 
In  His  name  Who  holds  all  things  to- 
gether by  the  word  of  His  power. 
Amen. 


{Lefftslative  day  of  Monday.  April  IS.  19S5) 

be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment 
relating  to  Social  Security. 

At  1  o'clock,  we  have  the  Chiles-Hol- 
lings  package,  and  then  following  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
others  will  offer  a  budget  resolution 
package.  So  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  we 
can  expect  rollcall  votes  throughout 
the  day. 

We  Intend  to  go  off  the  budget  reso- 
lution around  5  o'clock.  There  may  be 
other  business  that  we  can  conduct  at 
that  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  each  have 
10  minutes.  That  will  be  followed  by 
special  orders  by  Senators  Humfhret 
and  Proxmire  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each.  Following  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution.  At  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  will  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  relating  to  taxes. 
Following  that  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattihgly]  will 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  majority  leader. 


AMERICANS  HELD  HOSTAGE  IN 
LEBANON 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  day.  Senators  will  be  coming 
to  the  floor  to  speak  to  the  plight  of 
the  five  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon.  I  hope  their  remarks  will 
provide  some  comfort  for  the  families 
of  these  five  men.  Our  hearts  and 
minds  are  with  them  as  they  await  the 
day  their  loved  ones  will  be  safely  re- 
turning home. 

Forty  years  ago,  America,  and  her 
allies  won  a  great  victory— a  victory  of 
freedom  over  oppression;  Justice  over 
tyranny;  individual  liberty  over  bigot- 
ry and  hatred.  Our  victory  in  Europe 
was  imconditional  and  complete:  Four 
decades  have  not  diminished  our  na- 
tional pride  in  having  fought  the  good 
fight  and  won.  Yet,  throughout  the 
world,  there  remain  those  who  prefer 
violence  and  terror  over  reason  and 
the  rule  of  law  as  means  to  their  ob- 
jectives. 

As  a  result,  V-E  Day  can  only  mean 
pain  and  anguish  for  the  family  of 
Rev.  Benjamin  Thomas  Weir  as  it 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  his  kid- 
naping. It  is  a  day  filled  with  sorrow 
and  heartache  for  the  families  of  the 
other  four  hostages:  Father  Martin 
Jenco,  of  CathoUc  Relief  Services:  WU- 
liam  F.  Buckley,  first  secretary  of  the 
political  section  of  the  UJS.  Embassy; 
Peter  Kilbum,  a  librarian  at  American 
University;  and  Terry  Anderson,  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief  of  the 
Middle  East. 

We  can  only  hope  that  whatever 
hardships  confront  our  five  country- 
men, they  are  finding  the  strength  to 
endure  knowing  they  have  the  support 
of  this  entire,  great  Nation.  Our  pray- 
ers are  with  them,  as  already  indicated 
by  Dr.  Halverson.  and  with  those  who 
are  working  tirelessly  for  their  release. 
May  8  stands  out  in  history  as  a  day 
when  freedom  triumphed.  Let  us  keep 
faith  that  it  will  again  be  victorious 
for  the  five  hostages  in  Lebanon. 


THE  HOSTAGES  SEIZED  IN 
LEBANON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
we  were  all  touched  by  Dr.  Halverson's 
moving  prayer  Just  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Senate 
Chaplain's  compassion  and  concern. 
We  were  touched  by  the  plight  of  five 
fellow  Americans  victimized  by  inter- 
national terrorism  and  by  the  pain  of 
their  families  bereft  of  their  presence. 
We  were  touched  by  Dr.  Halverson's 
eloquence  and,  above  all,  by  his  abid- 
ing faith,  for  it  is  faith  that  sustains 
us  all,  iMuticularly  in  such  times  of 
crisis. 

The  distingiiished  majority  leader 
referred  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Thomas 
Weir.  Reverend  Weir  knows  all  about 
faith.  As  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he 
has  served  God  and  God's  people  in 
Lebanon  faithfully  for  more  than  35 
years.  Reverend  Weir  was  seized  by 
the  Islamic  Jihad  on  May  8,  1984,  a 
year  ago  today.  His  devoted  wife, 
Carol,  described  the  beginning  of  his 
ordeal  this  way. 

We  were  walking  down  the  sidewalk  when 
a  car  pulled  up  and  two  men  got  out  TTiey 
asked  my  husband  in  English  to  pleaae  come 
with  them.  He  did  not  know  them  and  re- 
fused. The  men  grabbed  him  by  the  collar 
and  necktie,  choking  him.  They  hit  him  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  which  caused  him  to 
fall,  and  then  they  dragged  him  into  the  car 
and  drove  away. 

Another  man  of  God  who  knows 
about  faith  is  Father  Martin  Jenco. 
Like  Reverend  Weir,  Father  Jenco  had 
a  mission  that  was  humanitarian,  not 
political,  in  nature.  Yet  heavily  armed 
gunmen  kidnaped  Father  Jenco  on 
January  8,  1984.  The  Islamic  Jihad  an- 
nounced his  abduction  was  part  of 
their  campaign  to  force  all  Americans 
to  leave  Lebanon. 

Also  seized  at  gunpoint  was  William 
F.  Buckley,  first  secretary  of  our 
Beirut  Embassy's  political  section.  Mr. 
Buckley  was  setting  out  for  work  on 
March  16.  1984  when  he  was  kidnaped 
by  the  Islamic  Jihad. 

Peter  Elilbum,  a  librarian  at  the 
American  University  in  Beirut,  simply 
disappeared  from  his  West  Beirut 
home  on  December  3,  1984.  West 
Beirut,  of  course,  is  a  predominately 
Moslem  sector  of  the  Lebanese  capital. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Islamic  Jihad  later  claimed  credit 
for  Mr.  Kilbum's  disappearance. 

The  latest  kidnaping  of  an  American 
tn  Lebanon  occurred  exactly  1  year 
after  Mr.  BucJiley's  abduction.  On 
March  16,  1985.  three  young  men 
forced  Terry  Anderson,  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  into  a  green  Mercedes  and  sped 
away  through  the  streets  of  West 
Beirut. 

The  American  people  must  never 
forget  their  fellow  citizens  held  In  cap- 
tivity In  Lebanon.  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  at  home 
and  abroad,  including  these  five  vic- 
tims of  International  terrorism,  we 
must  never  forget  them  either. 

"The  tlireat  to  Americans  has  been 
high  for  some  time."  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  noted  at  the  time  of 
the  Anderson  kidnaping.  "No  one 
should  consider  himself  immune  from 
these  threats." 

As  we  pray  with  the  families  for  the 
return  of  their  loved  ones,  let  us  also 
pray  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
those  who  kidnap  innocent  citizens 
whose  only  crime  is  to  serve  the  people 
will  no  longer  consider  themselves 
Immune  from  the  demands  of  common 
decency. 

I  thank  the  able  majority  leader  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  There  is 
no  question  that  terrorism  exists  in 
parts  of  the  world.  We  must  let  these 
families  know  and  our  country  must 
remember  these  men  in  time  of  trou- 
ble. Any  reasonable  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  relieve  them  of  the  cruel 
treatment  they  are  receiving  should 
certainly  be  done  by  our  Oovemment. 
I  hope  as  time  goes  by  that  those  who 
are  committing  such  terrorism  and 
acts  of  barbarism  will  come  to  their 
senses  and  realize  the  love  of  man  for 
man  should  exist  instead  of  acts  of 
vandalism  and  terrorism  to  destroy 
people,  destroy  their  lives,  and  cause 
sorrow  among  their  families.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  action  can  be  taken 
in  some  way  to  have  these  people 
brought  to  Justice  and  to  have  these 
people  released.  After  all,  they  are 
American  citizens  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  them,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
take  every  step  we  can  to  relieve  their 
suffering  and  to  relieve  them  from 
being  held  hostage. 


spoken  about  the  anniversary  of  the 
captivity  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir.  He  is 
one  of  the  five  Americans  being  held 
hostage  on  Lebanon. 

This  is  the  365th  day  of  his  captiv- 
ity. Others  who  are  held  captive  are 
William  Buckley.  Peter  KUbum, 
Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco.  who 
happens  to  be  from  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Terry  Anderson,  as  well  as  Rever- 
end Weir.  For  31  years  he  served  as  a 
representative  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  as  an  administrator  for  a 
relief  organization  there.  He  was  ab- 
ducted, not  because  anything  he  did 
was  controversial.  He  was  abducted 
solely  because  he  was  an  American 
there. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  represent 
this  Government  here  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  continue  to  keep  in  mind 
those  who  are  held  captive  and  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  try  and  secure 
their  safe  release.  I  also  think  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  speak  out  against 
acts  of  terrorism  wherever  they  occur 
and  whenever  they  occur. 

Reverend  Weir's  courage  and  dignity 
In  the  face  of  his  ordeal  Is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscoro  at  this  point  a 
handwritten  note  that  was  received  by 
his  family.  It  was  written  by  him  on 
April  10.  It  Is  both  an  Inspiration  to 
them— a  touching  note — and  a  remind- 
er to  all  of  us  that  we  have  to  keep 
doing  what  we  can  for  these  captives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dkak  Caaol  Ajfs  Pamilt:  I  thank  Ood  I  am 
stUl  alive,  and  In  the  spirit  have  celebrated 
Easter  with  you.  I  think  of  you  often  and 
thank  Ood  for  your  love  and  faith,  as  I  am 
sure  you  and  friends  pray  for  me. 

I  am  sure  Ood  Is  with  you  and  me.  and 
that  His  will  Is  good,  acceptable  and  perfect. 
I  love  you  very  much  and  thank  Ood  that 
He  sustains  us  with  His  everlastins  grace 
and  love. 

Affectionately, 

BxNJAMiii  M.  Wsia. 

10APTU198S. 


AMERICANS  HELD  HOSTAGE  IN 
LEBANON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority    leader.     Senator     Dolk.     has 


AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN 
LEBANON 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  first,  and  hopefully  the 
only,  anniversary  of  the  abduction  of 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir  on  the  streets 
of  Beirut.  The  Reverend  Weir,  along 
with  fellow  Americans  William  Buck- 
ley, Peter  Kilbum,  Terry  Anderson, 
and  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Jenco.  has 
endured— and  continues  to  endure— 
personal  anguish,  deprivation  of  liber- 
ty, and  separation  from  family.  It  Is 
important  to  emphasize  today,  to  the 
families  as  well  as  to  those  responsible 
for  these  barbarous  acts,  that  we  shall 
not  let  this  matter  slip  from  our  col- 
lective consciousness  until  they  have 
been  safely  released. 

It  is  sad.  but  nonetheless  true,  that 
in  today's  world  people  may  still  be 


singled  out.  not  for  what  they  have 
done,  but  for  what  they  are.  In  this 
case,  these  men  are  being  punished  for 
the  sole  crime  of  being  American.  It  is 
doubly  distressing  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  despicable  kldnaplngs 
should  attempt  to  wrap  themselves  In 
the  ill-flttlng  mantle  of  religion,  whose 
most  basic  tenets  profoondly  condemn 
such  odious  acts.  The  kidnapers 
should  entertain  no  Illusions  about  the 
contempt  and  revulsion  that  civilized 
people  of  all  cultures  feel  for  their 
acts  nor  for  the  shame  they  bring  to 
any  cause  they  may  profess  to 
espouse. 

We  wish  to  express  our  deep  sympa- 
thy to  the  hostages'  families  who  have 
gathered  here  today  and  to  pledge 
that  we  will  not  forget  their  plight. 
We  shall  not  allow  this  matter  to  slip 
through  cracks  in  our  concern  amidst 
the  press  of  other  business  in  a  dan- 
gerous world.  We  call  upon  the  Leba- 
nese and  Syrian  Governments  to  exert 
the  utmost  efforts  to  find  and  obtain 
their  release.  Along  with  their  fami- 
lies, we  pray  for  their  early  deliver- 
ance. 


KIDNAPING  OP  REVEREND  WEIR 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  special  anniversary— 40  years 
ago  the  war  in  Europe  ended.  I  add  my 
best  wishes  to  those  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
V-E  Day.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  I  remember  the  Joy  and  relief  that 
V-E  Day  brought  to  me.  The  passage 
of  40  years  has  not  diminished  those 
feelings. 

I  rise  today,  however,  to  observe  an- 
other anniversary.  This  one  Is  not  so 
joyful.  Today  Is  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  kidnaping  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Weir  in  Lebanon.  Few  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  plight  of  Reverend  Weir 
The  interest  generated  by  his  kidnap 
ing  waned  rapidly  after  his  abduction 
During  the  course  of  his  year  of  cap 
tivlty,  he  has  virtually  become  a  for 
gotten  man. 

The  Reverend  Weir  is  not  alone  in 
his  captivity.  Four  other  Americans 
are  also  being  held:  William  Buckley, 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  kidnaped  in  March  1984:  Peter 
Kilbum,  a  librarian  at  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  reported  missing 
In  December  1984;  Father  Lawrence 
Jenco,  a  Catholic  priest,  kidnaped  in 
January  1985;  and  Terry  Anderson,  an 
employee  of  the  Associated  F^ress,  kid- 
naped in  March  1985.  The  families  of 
these  men  should  not  be  made  to 
endure  the  uncertainties  and  heart- 
break of  being  separated  from  loved 
ones. 

Unfortunately,  the  possibility  of 
similar  terrorist-inspired  Incidents  is 
real  and  will  undoubtedly  persist.  The 
threat  that  terrorists  pose  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  In  the  world  is  grow- 
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ing  dramatically.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  Increases  in  International  terror- 
ism over  the  past  three  decades,  and 
the  level  of  terrorism  directed  against 
U.S.  personnel  and  property  in  recent 
years  has  been  particularly  alarming. 
The  recent  tragedies  in  Lebanon  have 
been  painful  reminders  of  this  trend. 

I  have  recently  contacted  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  Reverend  Weir.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  doing  all  it  can  to 
effect  the  release  of  Reverend  Weir 
and  the  four  other  American  hostages. 
As  the  situation  in  Lebanon  becomes 
more  and  more  desperate,  however.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  State  to  re- 
double its  efforts  BO  that  these  hos- 
tages may  be  safely  and  expeditiously 
reunited  with  their  families.  I  also  call 
upon  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
not  to  forget  the  plight  of  these  hos- 
tages, and  I  encourage  them  to  offer 
their  SMpport  to  those  responsible  for 
gaining  their  release. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  plight  of  those  being  held  hostage 
in  Lebanon.  The  sufferings  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Weir,  William  Buckley  and 
the  others,  are  far  removed  from  our 
every  day  proceedings.  Nevertheless, 
our  active  support  for  them  is  critical. 

While  I  appreciate  the  value  of  quiet 
diplomacy  in  sensitive  cases  such  as 
this.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
apparent  lack  of  progress  in  negotiat- 
ing for  the  release  of  these  courageous 
Individuals. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  to  request  his  persorud  assur- 
ance that  the  release  of  these  five 
Americans  from  their  captors  In  Leba- 
non be  made  a  top  State  Department 
priority,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  Rhetoric  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient demonstration  of  our  commit- 
ment, we  must  take  tangible  steps  to 
prevent  terrorism  and  we  have  a  moral 
duty  to  aid,  through  every  means  at 
our  disposal,  our  fellow  Americans 
who  are  victims  of  terror,  wherever 
they  may  be.« 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


BONN  RETROSPECT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
World  War  II,  many  of  the  great  con- 
flicts of  history  were  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic competition  that  spilled  over 
onto  the  battlefield.  Powerful  nations 
contended  with  one  another  for  trade 
routes  and  commercial  advantage. 
When   that  competition   became   too 


heated,  it  escalated  into  a  military 
struggle.  This  reflected  the  impor- 
tance great  nations  attached  to  their 
economic  security  and  the  promise  for 
the  future  that  trade  growth  repre- 
sented. 

But,  in  our  own  lifetime,  we  have 
seen  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
nature  of  international  conflict.  It  is 
no  longer  the  case  that  great  trading 
nations  wage  war  as  the  last  step  in 
economic  competition.  In  a  turnabout 
from  the  patterns  of  the  past.  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  allies  are  the  nations  with 
which  we  are  in  economic  competition. 
The  Soviet  Union— our  principal  ad- 
versary In  the  world— is  in  no  respect 
our  equal  in  the  competition  for  world 
markets. 

It  only  makes  sense  that  our  Europe- 
an trade  partners,  Canada  and  Japan, 
should  be  our  closest  allies.  We  have 
more  In  common  with  those  nations 
than  we  do  with  many  others.  They 
are  democratic,  capitalist  systems  like 
our  own.  Between  us,  we  account  for 
much  of  the  world's  wealth  and.  coin- 
cidentally,  much  of  its  trade.  Our  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  secuirity  are  as 
Important  as  our  military  cooperation 
and  security.  These  objectives  support 
one  another,  and  both  are  required  to 
mf^intAin  strength  and  health  within 
the  alliance. 

For  this  reason,  the  indecisive  out- 
come of  this  year's  economic  summit 
in  Bonn  is  unsettling.  It  has  become 
almost  a  cliche  to  say  that  summit 
meetings  cannot  live  up  to  the  expec- 
tations they  create.  But  the  Bonn 
siunmit  fell  short  of  the  President's 
objectives  in  some  very  conspicuous 
ways. 

Before  the  summit  had  begun,  the 
President  announced  an  economic  boy- 
cott of  Nicaragua.  Notwithstanding 
the  pros  and  cons  of  his  actions,  the 
announcement  was  made  without 
prior  consultation  with  our  allies,  and 
it  took  the  other  leaders  by  surprise. 
On  the  eve  of  an  event  calculated  to 
show  imity,  the  F>resident  had  caught 
the  other  participants  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Would  they  support  the  boycott? 
How  could  it  succeed  without  their 
support?  As  was  the  case  with  the  Gre- 
nada invasion  and  our  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon,  allied  leaders  were  left 
to  fend  for  themselves  in  explaining 
U.S.  actions  and  their  own  positions 
on  the  issue. 

Beyond  that  embarrassment,  French 
President  Mitterrand  refused  to  accept 
consensus  positions  on  either  of  the 
President's  main  concerns,  the  new 
round  of  trade  talks  or  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  Perhaps  President 
Mitterrand  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  own  domestic  political  needs, 
placing  himself  as  an  independent 
leader  in  the  style  of  De  Gaulle.  What- 
ever his  motives  were,  his  refusal  to 
join  in  a  consensus  was  all  the  more 
conspicuous  because  there  seemed  to 


be  so  few  other  specific  issues  before 
the  participants. 

In  the  recent  report  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  Working  Group  on  Trade 
Policy,  Senator  BsifTSEif  and  his  col- 
leagues stressed  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent international  trade  system  is 
under  unprecedented  pressures: 

We  are  In  an  era  of  reduced  V£.  influ- 
ence, flexible  exchange  rates.  Interdepend- 
ence, and  mercantilist  trade  practices;  a  new 
global  economy.  Although  the  global  econo- 
my has  great  potential  to  improve  VS. 
living  standards,  these  changes  are  danger- 
ous as  well.  Today  they  create  windfall  win- 
ners and  losers  among  trading  nations  and 
generate  protectionists  pressures. 

At  such  a  time,  the  President  met 
with  the  leaders  of  the  world's  great- 
est trading  nations  and  did  no  more 
than  look  for  agreement  to  pursue  a 
new  round  of  trade  talks  for  which  the 
agenda  is  imcertain  and  the  U.S.  ob- 
jectives unclear.  The  trade  policy 
working  group  report  suggests  that 
there  are  some  fundamental  chal- 
lenges to  America  and  its  role  in  the 
world  economy.  The  President  and  his 
team  were  not  prepared  to  meet  those 
challenges,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  they  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
problems  we  confront. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Working  Group  on  Trade 
Policy,  especially  in  light  of  the  events 
in  Bonn.  With  a  trade  deficit  that 
could  exceed  $140  billion  this  year, 
and  the  associated  loss  of  American 
jobs,  we  need  a  trade  strategy,  not  an 
uncertain  shopping  list  based  on  ideals 
and  good  intentions. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COBOflSSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  joined  my  colleague.  Senator 
Rockxteller,  in  cosponsoring  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  This  legislation 
would  benefit  13  States— known  as  the 
Appalachian  States — States  with  the 
most  fragile  economic  bases,  hardest 
hit  by  economic  recession,  and  the 
slowest  to  recover  as  the  economy 
turns  around. 

Unemployment  in  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia— one  of  these  13 
States— was  15.9  percent  earlier  this 
year— down  from  a  high  of  21  percent 
a  few  months  back. 

The  ARC  Program  is  urgently 
needed  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
other  12  States,  to  aid  in  the  economic 
tiunaround  in  such  essential  areas  as 
road  development,  water  and  sewer 
systems  development,  industrial  parks, 
vocational  education,  and  health  care 
projects. 

There  is  no  alternative  source  of 
Federal  funding  which  addresses  the 
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needs  of  Appftlachla  as  well  as  the 
ARC  Program— a  program  with  a  good 
track  record— a  proven  program  with 
incalculable  benefits  for  the  lives  of  so 
many— and  a  program  that  can  so 
greatly  help  the  citizens  of  Appalachia 
toward  enjoying  levels  of  economic  re- 
covery and  a  quality  of  life  approach- 
ing that  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
published  in  the  Rkcoho.  following  my 
statement.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  24,  recently  adopted  by  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  E>elegates. 
urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reject  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  abolish  or  defund  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

HousK  CoNctnuuDrr  Resoldtioii  No.  24 

Whereas,  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  aid 
the  economic  growth  of  West  Virginia  and 
to  reverse  the  Increasing  unemplosrment  fig- 
ures; and 

Whereas.  Industries  essential  to  our  coun- 
try's survival  are  located  in  West  Virginia 
and  make  our  state  a  prime  factor  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  Appalaciila;  and 

Whereas,  The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission funding  and  its  continuance  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  roads,  sewer, 
public  service  districts  and  to  putting  and 
keeping  West  Virginians  working:  and 

Whereas.  Our  public  officials  in  Washing- 
ton and  In  this  state  should  make  the  fight 
against  abolishing  and  defunding  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  a  top  prior- 
ity because  every  citizen  of  this  state  will  be 
affected  if  Congress  should  defund  the 
ARC:  and 

Whereas,  West  Virginia  economic  develop- 
ment, growth  and  survival  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  ARC;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ainia:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  to  reject  any  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  abolish  or 
defund  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion; and.  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  Senators  Byrd  and 
Rockefeller,  to  members  of  the  West  Virgin- 
la  Congressional  Delegation  and  to  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrbt],  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


URGING  CANCELLATION  OP  THE 
UA/U.S.S.R.  JOINT  COMMER- 
CIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Honorable  Richard 
Perle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Policy,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  reviewed  the  com- 


pliance—or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
noncompliance — of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  all  of  the  important  arms  control 
treaties  of  the  last  20  years.  Mr. 
Perle's  testimony  is  very  disturbing,  to 
say  the  least,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  will  seek  consent  to 
place  his  testimony  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Perle's  testimony  in  reviewing 
the  record  brought  out  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  violated,  to  quote  Mr.  Perle, 
"almost  all  of  the  important  arms  con- 
trol agreements  signed  since  1963." 

According  to  the  administration's 
findings,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  violated  the 
Helsinki  Act.  has  violated  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons,  has 
violated  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention,  has  violated 
provisions  of  SALT  II.  has  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty,  has  violated  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  in  the  view  of 
the  administration  is  likely  to  have 
violated  the  nuclear  testing  yield  limit 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  ago  there 
was  a  policy  of  linkage.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  very  wise  policy,  one  which 
linked  our  willingness  to  reach  closer 
relations  with  the  Soviets  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union  around 
the  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  aJmost  all.  if 
Indeed  not  all.  of  the  linkage  which 
existed  some  years  ago  has  been  dis- 
solved. If  there  is  one  shred  of  linkage 
left.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  Is. 

Against  this  background.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
on  May  20.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Baldrige  wiU  Journey  to  Moscow  to 
participate  in  meetings  of  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Joint  conunission.  This  will  be 
the  first  meeting  of  that  commission 
since  1979. 

Resuming  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mission represents  yet  another  effort 
by  the  administration  to  ease  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviets 
for  their  part  were  conducting  them- 
selves responsibly,  that  would  be  a 
good  thing.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  seri- 
ous mistake  against  the  background  of 
Mr.  Perle's  testimony,  against  the 
background  of  repeated,  brazen,  and 
hypocritical  violations  of  the  arms 
control  treaties,  against  the  back- 
groimd  of  Soviet  bnitalizatlon  of  Af- 
ghanistan, against  the  background  of 
continued  and  Intensified  Soviet  re- 
pression of  Its  own  people  for  the 
United  States  to  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  meeting  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
trade  between  our  two  nations. 

Is  this  supposed  to  be  a  reward  for 
Soviet  misbehavior  around  the  world? 
That  must  be  how  it  is  taken  by  the 
Soviets.  The  more  they  misbehave,  the 
more  outrageous  their  conduct,  it 
would  appear,  the  more  willing  this 
administration  is  to  find  means  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  a  tragic  mistake. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  impera- 
tive, none,  for  the  United  States  to 
widen  Its  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1983,  we  Imported  only  $600  million 
worth  of  Soviet  materials  and  prod- 
ucts. Obviously,  we  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  Soviets  for  any  of  their  prod- 
ucts or  materials,  for  national  security 
or  economic  prosperity.  The  Soviets 
for  their  part  imported— bought— $3.2 
billion  of  our  exports.  No  doubt  at 
these  trade  talks  they  will  seek  means 
to  Improve  their  access  to  American 
technology. 

Where  Is  the  up  side?  The  up  side 
accrues  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
urging  that  this  meeting  be  canceled; 
that  Is.  urging  that  our  participation 
in  the  meeting  be  canceled.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
the  President,  along  with  the  testimo- 
ny of  Mr.  Perle  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  be  printed  In  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  Ironically,  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  Intent  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Moscow  for  the  May  20 
meeting  of  the  Joint  commission  came 
on  March  20.  March  20,  it  happens,  is 
annualy  set  aside  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation as  a  day  of  solidarity  with 
the  struggling,  suffering  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. It  is  a  day  designated  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  It  is  not  only  ironic, 
but  cruel,  that  we  would  announce  on 
that  very  day  when  we  are  supposed  to 
be  showing  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Afghanistan  against  their  Soviet  op- 
pressors that  we  would  announce  we 
are  going  to  Moscow  to  seek  means  of 
widening  trade.  Where  is  the  linkage? 
Is  there  a  shred  of  linkage  remaining? 
If  so.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
This  Lb  a  terrible  mistake,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  administration  can  recti- 
fy it  only  by  canceling  our  participa- 
tion in  this  meeting  on  May  20  of  the 
U.S.-U.S.SJI.  Joint  commercial  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  ready,  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.8.  Sknatx. 
Washington,  DC,  May  2,  198S. 
Hon.  RoiiALS  Rkagan, 
White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Mr.  PRESiDEirr  I  understand  from 
press  reports  the  National  Security  Council 
is  considering  recommending  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trip  of  Secretary  Baldrige  to 
Moscow  to  participate  in  the  meetings  of 
the  US/USSR  Joint  Commercial  Commis- 
sion commencing  May  20. 

I  urge  you  to  cancel  the  meeting  and  not 
only  in  protest  of  the  brutal  murder  of 
Major  Nicholson.  I  respectfully  suggest  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  which  will  he 
the  first  since  1979,  should  never  have  been 
agreed  to  in  the  first  place,  given  the  Soviet 
crimes  against  humanity  In  Afghanistan. 

Is  there  no  linkage  at  all  between  Soviet 
behavior  and   U.S.   wilUngness   to   enlarge 


trade  with  the  USSR?  Where  is  the  impera- 
tive to  enlarge  trade?  The  Soviets  stand  to 
gain  greatly  from  access  to  our  technology, 
while  we  can  do  very  nicely  without  Soviet 
products  or  materials. 

What  signal  does  the  Administration 
mean  to  send  to  the  Soviets  by  resuming 
trade  talks  while  the  Soviets  batter  and 
bleed  Afghanistan?  What  signal  does  the 
Administration  mean  to  send  to  the  Free- 
dom Fighters  by  enlarging  trade  with  the 
Soviets  while  the  Soviet  Army  daily  bludg- 
eons the  people  of  Afghanistan  (and  Paki- 
stan)? 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  answer  to  these 
questions  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  cancel- 
ling the  meeting  of  the  US/USSR  Joint 
Commercial  Commission. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OOROOR  J.  HOKPHRET,  USS. 

TraniioirY    or    tide    Hororable    Ricraro 
Perlc  Assistant  Secretary   or  Defense 

( iNTERltATIOIf  AL  SECITRITY  POLICY) 

Despite  the  disappointing  nature  of  my 
report  to  you  ttiis  morning,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

After  an  intensive  two-year  study  of 
Soviet  compliance  with  existing  anns  con- 
trol agreements.  President  Reagan  forward- 
ed a  report  on  Soviet  compliance  to  the 
Congress  on  1  February  1985.  He  summa- 
rized the  findings  of  the  report  as  follows: 

In  this  unclassified  report  the  United 
States  Crovemment  reaffirms  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  January  1984  report  that  the 
USSR  has  violated  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons, 
the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Conven- 
tion, and  two  provisions  of  SALT  II:  teleme- 
try encryption  and  ICBM  modernization. 
The  United  States  Government  also  reaf- 
firms its  previous  conclusions  that  the 
USSR  has  probably  violated  the  SS-16  de- 
ployment prohibition  of  SALT  II  and  is 
likely  to  have  violated  the  nuclear  testing 
yield  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  determined  that  the  USSR  has 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty  (through  the 
siting,  orientation  and  capability  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  Radar),  violated  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  violated  the  SALT  n 
provision  prohibiting  more  than  one  new 
type  of  ICBM,  and  prol>ably  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty  restriction  on  concurrent  test- 
ing of  SAM  and  ABM  components.  Evidence 
regarding  the  USSR's  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  provision  on  component  mobil- 
ity was  determined  to  be  ambiguous.  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  Government  is 
concerned  about  Soviet  preparations  for  a 
prohibited  territorial  ABM  defense.  Fur- 
ther, the  USSR  was  determined  to  be  cur- 
rently In  compliance  with  those  provisions 
of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  and  its 
implementing  procedures  that  deal  with 
reuse  of  dismantled  ICBM  sites  and  with 
the  reconfiguration  of  dismantled  ballistic 
missile  launching  submarines. 

These  are  serious  issues.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  almost  all  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant arms  control  agreements  signed  since 
1963.  Our  concerns  are  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  Soviet  violations  in  a  number  of  cases 
involved  treaties  whose  terms  are  not  very 
demanding— SALT  II,  for  example.  Even  the 
strictest  possible  compliance  with  SALT  II 
would  allow  an  enormous  increase  in  Soviet 
nuclear  capability.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
nearly  an  80  percent  increase  in  Soviet  nu- 
clear warheads  aimed  at  the  United  SUtes 


since  SALT  11  was  signed  in  1979.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  even  beyoryl 
this  and  violated  important  treaty  provi- 
sions is  a  cause  for  serious  concern. 

Moreover,  as  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
observed,  "Several  of  these  violations  must 
have  been  planned  by  Soviet  authorities 
many  years  ago.  in  some  cases  perhaps  at 
the  very  time  the  Soviet  Union  entered  Into 
the  agreements." 

There  are  serious  security  risks  from 
Soviet  arms  control  violations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  ABM  area.  The  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  limit  the  production  of 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  can  be  de- 
ployed rather  quickly.  Because  large  radars 
take  years  to  construct,  the  radar  limita- 
tions are  its  core  provision.  The  ABM 
Treaty  is  hardly  an  optimum  arms  control 
agreement.  Many  of  its  provisions  are  per- 
missive and  thus  involve  a  calculated  risk. 
Even  in  1972  the  Soviet  radar  base  was  al- 
ready more  extensive  than  that  of  the  then 
proposed  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM.  Indeed,  a 
unilateral  statement  the  U.S.  Government 
issued  during  the  SALT  I  negotiations  noted 
tiiat,  "Since  Hen  House  [Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  early  warning  radars]  can  detect  and 
track  ballistic  missile  warheads  at  great  dis- 
tances, they  have  a  significant  ABM  poten- 
tial." The  new  Soviet  large  phased-array 
radars  (LPARs),  six  of  which  have  been 
found,  are  far  more  capable  than  the  Hen 
Bouse. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  ABM  potential  of  Soviet 
large  phased-array  radars.  Indeed  as  early 
as  1970,  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvtn 
R.  lAlrd  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  "Tou  all  know  that  with  regard 
to  ABM  defenses,  long-lead  items  are  the  ac- 
quisition and  tracking  radars."  Soon  after 
signing  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Soviets  began 
the  construction  of  a  new  generation  of 
large  phased-array  radars  far  more  capable 
then  the  Hen  House  to  support  a  large  ABM 
program.  Indeed,  during  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, the  JCS  reported  that:  "Soviet 
phased-array  radars,  which  may  be  designed 
to  improve  impact  prediction  and  target 
handling  for  ABM  battle  management,  are 
under  construction  at  various  locations 
throughout  the  USSR.  These  radars  could 
perform  some  battle  management  functions 
as  well  as  provide  redundant  balUstlc  missile 
early  warning  coverage." 

In  mid-1983  the  United  SUtes  discovered 
the  construction  of  one  of  these  radars  deep 
in  the  interior  of  the  USSR  near  the  city  of 
Krasnoyarsk.  After  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  radar,  its  capabilities  and  Soviet  expla- 
nations for  its  construction,  the  United 
States  Government  has  concluded  that: 
"".  .  .  the  new  large  phased-array  radar 
under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  In 
that  in  Its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capabUlty,  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Treaty." 

We  have  other  serious  concerns  about 
Soviet  failure  to  comply  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  During  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty,  the  U.S.  Government  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  the  upgrade  of 
Soviet  bomber  defense  (SAM)  mlssUes  into 
ABM  systems.  We  were  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  SA-5.  In  the  testimony 
cited  above.  Secretary  Laird  voiced  concern 
about  the  ABM  potential  of  the  Soviet  SA-5 
noting  that,  "We  cannot  rule  out  the  possi- 
blUty  that  the  Soviets  have  given  or  will 
give  this  system,  caUed  the  SA-5  or  "Tallinn 
system,  an  ABM  role.  We  believe  It  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  for  this  system.  This  Is  a 


problem  of  particular  concern  because  of 
the  extent  of  the  Tallinn  deployment — over 
1,000  interceptor  missUe  launchers."  The 
United  SUtes  settled  for  a  prohibition  of 
testing  such  SAMs  in  the  ABM  mode  but 
without  a  specific  definition  of  what  this 
meant. 

Over  the  years  we  have  expressed  con- 
cerns to  the  Soviet  Union  about  Soviet  test- 
ing of  bomber  defense  missiles  (Surface-to- 
Alr  Missiles  or  SAMs)  radars  against  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles.  A  1978  report  of  the 
Carter  Administration  sUted  that  this  activ- 
ity "".  .  .  could  have  been  part  of  an  effort  to 
upgrade  the  SA-5  system  for  an  ABM  role 
or  to  collect  daU  for  use  in  developing  ABM 
sjrstems  or  a  new  dual  SAM/ABM  system." 
In  addition,  as  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
noted  In  its  report.  "At  least  one  new  Soviet 
defensive  system  Is  designed  to  tiave  capa- 
bility against  short-range  ballistic  missiles; 
It  could  perhaps  be  upgraded  for  use  against 
re-entry  vehicles  of  some  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  even 
ICBMs."  Two  of  the  new  Soviet  SAMs  now 
being  deployed,  the  SA-10  and  the  SA-X-12, 
could  have  ABM  potential  If  provided  daU 
from  large  phased-array  radani.  As  was  re- 
ported in  the  1984  edition  of  Soviet  Military 
Power.  "Both  the  SA-10  and  the  SA-X-12 
may  have  the  potential  to  intercept  some 
types  of  US  strategic  ballistic  missiles  as 
well.  "These  systems  c»uld.  if  properly  sap- 
ported,  add  significant  point-target  coverage 
to  wide-spread  ABM  deployment." 

We  have  now  determined  that,  "The 
number  of  incidenU  of  concurrent  operation 
of  SAM  and  ABM  components  Indicate  the 
USSR  probably  lias  violated  the  prohibition 
on  testing  SAM  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  In  several  cases  this  may  be  highly 
probable." 

As  President  Reagan  sUted  in  bis  report 
on  the  SDI  in  January  1985.  "The  Soviets 
are  also  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment on  a  rapidly  deployable  ABM  system 
that  raises  concerns  about  their  potential 
ability  to  breakout  of  the  ABM  "Treaty.  .  .". 
The  President  has  now  determined  that  this 
system  and  its  components,  "wtilch  are  ap- 
parently designed  to  be  deployable  at  sites 
requiring  relatively  little  or  no  preparation, 
represent  a  potential  violation  of  Its  [the 
Soviet  Union's]  legal  obligations  under  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

Taking  all  these  developments  into  ac- 
count, the  President  concluded  that,  "The 
U.8.  Government  Judges  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM  and  ABM-relat- 
ed actions  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  Its  na- 
tional territory." 

Concerning  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  we  have 
determined  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  violations  or  probable  violations.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  have  proably  deployed 
the  SS-16  ICBM  in  violation  of  a  specific 
treaty  prohibition.  We  have  determined 
that  the  Soviets  have  flight  tested  the  SS- 
X-25  which  is  a  second  new  type  of  ICBM  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  limit  of  one  new 
type.  Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  Soviet 
argument  that  this  missile  is  not  a  prohibit- 
ed new  type,  it  would  violate  a  Treaty  prohi- 
bition on  testing  an  existing  ICBM  with  a 
single  RV  whose  weight  is  less  than  50%  of 
the  ICBMs  throw-weight. 

The  limit  of  one  new  type  of  ICBM  was 
described  by  the  Carter  Administration  as 
one  of  the  principal  limite  of  SALT  II.  To 
quote  Secretary  of  SUte  Cyrus  Vance  .in 
1979,  "Based  on  their  past  practices  they 
could  be  expected  to  acquire  several  entirely 
new  types  of  land-based  missiles  by  1985: 
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the  treaty  limits  them  to  one."  While  the 
"new"  type  limit  of  SALT  n  was  hArdly  u 
restrictive  as  the  Cuter  Admlnlstrmtion 
made  it  out  to  be,  the  one  thing  the  Carter 
Adminlstrmtton  did  Insist  on  was  tiiat  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  would  prohibit  their  testing 
of  both  a  new  medium  and  a  new,  small, 
soUd-fuel  ICBM.  They  have  now  done  both. 
They  have  flight-tested  both  a  new  medium, 
solid-fueled  ICBM  similar  to  our  MX  and 
the  SS-X-2S.  a  Mlnuteman-slzed  solid- fuel 
missile.  Moreover,  they  have  other  new 
ICBM's  under  development  and  we  are  con- 
cerned that  they,  too,  might  violate  SALT  II 
limitations. 

The  United  Sutes  has  determined  that 
Soviet  encryption  of  missile  telemetry  im- 
pedes our  verification  of  SALT  II  in  viola- 
tion of  that  agreement.  This  is  a  serious  de- 
velopment because  it  also  affects  our  ability 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  START  Tre*ty. 
Indeed,  President  Carter  told  a  Joint  Sm- 
sion  of  the  Congress  In  June  1979  that:  "A 
violation  of  this  put  of  the  Treaty— which 
we  would  quickly  detect— would  be  Just  as 
serious  as  a  violation  of  the  limits  on  strate- 
gic weapons  themselves."  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  so  concerned 
about  telemetry  encryption  in  1979  tliat  It 
adopted  an  understanding  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  sponsored  by  Senator  Bnm 
and  adopted  by  a  IS  to  0  vote,  which  inovld- 
ed: 

That  any  practice  with  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  telemetrlc  Information 
during  the  testing  of  strategic  arms  limited 
by  the  Treaty,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  failure  to  transmit  relevant  telemetrlc 
Information,  which  results  In  impeding  of 
verification  by  United  SUtes  naUonal  tech- 
nical means  of  any  provision  of  the  Treaty, 
wiU  be  raised  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  and  If 
the  iMue  is  not  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  United  SUtes  re- 
serves the  right  to  exercise  all  other  avail- 
able remedies,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty. 

Soviet  violations  of  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical treaties  are  more  tlian  simple  arms 
control  violations.  They  are  atrodtes.  These 
weapons  have  been  used  »g**™^  defenseless 
human  beings  In  an  organised  effort  to 
drive  them  from  their  homes  by  killing 
thousands  of  them.  The  apparent  decline  in 
the  use  of  these  weapons  does  little  for  the 
thousands  who  have  died  and  nothing  to  ab- 
solve the  Soviets  from  eight  years  of  cruel 
and  Inhumane  attacks  with  lethal  mycotox- 
ins.  If  anything,  as  the  President  reported, 
evidence  gathered  during  1984  "confirm  and 
strengthen  the  conclusion  of  the  January 
1984,  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
maintained  an  offensive  biological  warfare 
program  and  capability  in  violation  of  its 
legal  obligation  under  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of  1972." 

The  Soviet  violation  of  the  Helsinki  PlnjU 
Act  involved  an  action  contrary  to  the  confi- 
dence-building measures  included  in  that 
agreement  which  call  for  pre- notification  of 
and  information  concerning  military  exer- 
cises exceeding  25,000  ground  troops.  A 
major  Warsaw  Pact  maneuver  (Zapid-81)  ex- 
ceeding that  limit  was  conducted  In  1981  at 
a  time  great  pressure  was  being  exerted  on 
Poland.  The  Soviets  failed  to  provide  the  re- 
quired notification.  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  provisions  In  1984  has  been 
minimal.  Soviet  conduct  has  increased  the 
risks  and  uncertainties  associated  with  their 
military  exercises  which  can  mask  a  mobili- 
sation and  degrade  Allied  confidence  of  de- 
tecting it.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  confidence 
building. 


Soviet  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
we  believe  is  likely  to  have  exceeded  the  150 
kiloton  Umlt  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  could  result  in  the  development  of 
Improved  warheads  for  their  strategic  weap- 
ons systems.  We  are  precluded  from  devel- 
oping new  weapons  of  comparable  yield  be- 
cause of  our  compliance  under  the  Treaty. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  has  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  in  numerous  in- 
stances has  violated  the  1963  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  violations  of  the  first  sig- 
nificant arms  control  treaty  between  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  are  deliberate  and  avoid- 
able. They  are  not  mere  accldenU  but  the 
result  of  deliberate  testing  policy.  I  am  per- 
sonally appalled  by  the  lack  of  press  reac- 
tion to  this  disclosure.  The  same  Individuals 
and  organizations  that  have  virtually  waged 
war  against  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  Industry 
are  strongly  silent  In  the  face  of  disclosure 
of  the  deliberate  contamination  of  our  envi- 
ronment by  the  U.S.8JI. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations  are  militarily  significant.  TTie 
Soviets  have  amassed,  for  example,  a  major 
advantage  in  chemical  weapons  and  a  mo- 
nopoly on  biological  weapons.  Advanced  bio- 
logical weapons  utUlzing  genetic  engineering 
could  result  in  weapons  of  a  type  that  do 
not  currently  exist  and  against  which  we 
would  have  no  defenses.  Oiu-  failure  to  fund 
the  chemicsLl  weapons  modernization  pro- 
gram Is  particularly  striking  In  view  of  the 
increasing  evidence  of  large  scale  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  the  biological  warfare  area  and 
massive  chemical  warfare  capabilities. 

Soviet  violations— and  impending  viola- 
tions— of  the  qualitative  restraints  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  will  create  threaU  in  excess 
of  even  the  permissive  terms  of  SALT  II. 
The  SS-X-25  Is  hardly  the  last  new  Soviet 
ICBM.  They  will  have  a  new  MX-slsed  rail 
mobile  missile  capable  of  refire  In  a  relative- 
ly short  period  of  time.  They  are  also 
moving  toward  deployment  of  a  new  small, 
mobile  ICBM  which  will  be  capable  of 
refire.  Meanwhile,  the  fate  of  the  MX  is  un- 
certain and  the  US  small  ICBM  program 
lags  well  behind  the  SS-X-25.  We  also  know 
that  the  Soviets  have  other  new  ICBMs 
under  development,  and  these,  too.  could 
violate  the  qualiUUve  restrictions  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  on  throw-weight  and  RVs. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  atUlned  a 
three-to-one  advantage  in  ballistic  missile 
throw-weight  and  an  almost  comparable  ad- 
vantage In  time-urgent  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility. Soviet  vloUtlon  of  the  SALT  II  quall- 
Utive  restrictions  will  assure  that  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities In  this  critical  area  will  grow  in  a 
way  ttiat  is  contrary  to  treaty  provisions. 
Likely  Soviet  vioUUons  of  the  TTBT  will 
provide  the  warheads  for  these  new  missiles. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Soviet  SALT 
related  non-compliance  comes  In  the  ABM 
Treaty  arena.  Soviet  deployment  of  substan- 
tial levels  of  prohibited  ABM  defenses  can 
have  great  military  significance.  Lack  of  an 
effective  ABM  defense  today  is  really  the 
missing  link  of  the  Soviet  warflghtlng  po- 
tential. And  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
Soviet  doctrine  and  military  plans  call  for 
developing  a  warflghtlng  capability.  In  con- 
trast to  US  defense  doctrine  wiiich  Is  based 
on  development  of  sufficient  military  capa- 
bility for  effective  deterrence  of  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  tias  built  strategic  offensive 
forces  capable  of  effective  counterforce  mis- 
sions against  hard  targets.  The  SovieU  have 
deployed  massive  bomber  defense  forces  and 
are  Improving  these  forces  almost  dally.  The 
Soviet  civil  defense  program  is  of  enormous 
scale  and  has  the  potential  to  substantially 


reduce  Soviet  population  loss  even  In  a  large 
scale  nuclear  exchange.  However,  only 
through  the  deplo)rment  of  large  scale  bal- 
listic missile  defense  can  the  SovieU  hope  to 
prevent— rather  than  limit  damage  from— 
retaliatory  attacks  against  important  mili- 
tary targeU  and  political  targeU. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a  unilateral  Soviet  ABM  capabUity  in 
addition  to  their  great  advantages  in  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles,  especially  ICBBAs,  civil 
defense  and  bomber  defenses,  and  the  stra- 
tegic situation  we  seek  to  emerge  as  a  result 
of  the  SOI.  A  Soviet  monopoly  in  ABM  de- 
fense capability— or  a  base  for  a  rapidly  de- 
ployable  one,  covertly  developed  and  de- 
ployed In  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty— is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  security  and  the  peace. 
We  must  deter  such  a  Soviet  development. 

At  this  time  we  are  looking  at  a  series  of 
military  response  options  to  a  Soviet  ABM 
"breakout."  Possible  options  run  the  gamut 
from  an  increase  in  our  strategic  force  capa- 
bility—either Inside  or  ouUlde  of  existing 
arms  control  constraints— to  actions  that 
would  result  In  ImprovemenU  of  our  near 
term  deployment  potential  for  missile  de- 
fenses of  our  own.  Any  military  response  to 
the  type  of  potential  ABM  breakouts"  pro- 
jected by  the  intelligence  community  will  be 
expensive.  We  must  have  Congressional  sup- 
port if  we  are  to  credibly  threaten  such  a  re- 
sponse to  a  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  "breakout." 
Otherwise,  we  would  simply  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  further  erode  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  move  toward  a  "breakout"  or 
quite  possibly  a  "sneakout"  from  that  agree- 
ment. Our  ability  to  deal  with  the  covert  de- 
ployment scenario  Is  even  more  critical  be- 
cause this  Is  obviously  the  route  the  Soviets 
would  like  to  use.  It  could  mean  reacting  not 
only  to  clear  evidence,  but  also  to  ambigu- 
ous evidence,  because  such  evidence  would 
probably  be  the  only  type  we  would  get  if 
the  Soviets  choose  a  covert  deploj^ment  ap- 
proach. And,  as  noted,  we  have  observed  a 
pattern  of  Soviet  conduct  tliat  Indicates 
that  they  are  improving  their  capability  to 
deploy  a  nationwide  ABM  system. 

Violations,  however,  are  more  significant 
then  the  Immediate  military  consequences 
of  the  acU  themselves.  They  raise  questions 
about  the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process  that  may  be  far  more  significant 
than  the  short-term  military  Impact.  De- 
spite much  rhetoric  in  the  1970s  about  the 
terrible  consequences  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
arms  control  treaty  violations,  it  is  clear 
that  these  treaties  are  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce.  There  are  those  who  even  now 
demand  standards  of  proof  that  simply 
cannot  be  met  by  national  technical  means 
of  verification.  There  are  those  who  argue 
we  should  ignore  violations  because  they  are 
not  militarily  significant.  Others  suggest 
that  these  Soviet  violations  are  somehow 
our  fault— we  have  not  been  tough  enough 
with  them  In  the  Standing  ConsulUtive 
Commission  (SCO.  Some  even  suggest  we 
should  sweep  these  Issues  under  the  rug  be- 
cause they  spoil  the  climate  for  future  arms 
control. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  our  deci- 
sion to  make  public  these  Soviet  violations. 
The  most  fundamental  misconception  fos- 
tered by  the  euivocates  of  this  view  is  that 
somehow  Soviet  arms  control  violations  are 
our  fault  because  untU  recently  we  have  not 
raised  SALT  II  Issues  In  the  SSC.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  We  began  raising  SALT  II 
Issues  in  the  Spring  1981  session  of  the  SCC. 
We  have  also  raised  them  through  senior 
diplomatic  channels.  We  called  for  a  Special 


Sescion  of  the  SCC  in  1983  which  the  Sovi- 
eU refused  to  attend. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  SCC 
has  been  largely  unsuccessful  over  the  years 
In  resolving  serious  compliance  concerns.  It 
Is,  after  all.  only  a  forum  for  meetings  be- 
tween the  US  and  the  USSR,  and  nothing 
constructive  can  emerge  if  one  side  refuses 
to  acquit  itself  in  a  constructive  manner.  It 
has  no  Judicial  powers.  Unfortimately,  pre- 
vious administrations  have  exaggerated  lU 
effectiveness  in  order  to  sell  unverlflable 
arms  control  agreements  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  was  correct  In 
1979  when,  during  the  SALT  II  hearings,  he 
testified  that:  "They  [compliance  concerns) 
were  resolved  by  accepting  what  has  been 
done  in  violation." 

One  can  debate  whether  the  Issues  of  the 
1970s  were  violations  or  circumventions  or  a 
mix  of  both.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  So- 
viets liave  proven  remarkably  adroit  at  ex- 
ploiting ambiguities  in  arms  control  agree- 
menU  to  proceed  with  activities  that  it  was 
the  Intent  of  one  of  the  parties— us— to  pre- 
clude by  treaty.  In  doing  this,  the  SovieU 
have  not  heslUted  to  mislead  us,  deliberate- 
ly and  ail  too  successfully,  in  order  to 
achieve  their  purpose.  While  we  regard  the 
spirit  of  agreements  as  a  guide  to  their  im- 
plemenUtion.  the  Soviets  do  not.  They  care 
nothing  for  the  spirit  of  agreemenU,  and, 
when  It  suits  their  purpose,  little  more  for 
their  letter.  This  Is  a  sad  commentary;  the 
truth  is  not  always  happy. 

The  current  rash  of  Soviet  arms  control 
violations  did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  our  behavior  vis-a- 
vis  their  non-compliance  with  signed  agree- 
menU convinced  the  Soviets  that  they  could 
get  away  with  these  acts.  We  did  little  in  re- 
sponse to  repeated  Soviet  violations  of  the 
LTBT  during  the  1960*8  and  1970'8.  We  re- 
solved many  of  the  SALT  I  compliance 
problems  by  accepting  Soviet  behavior  as  le- 
gitimate. We  resolved  the  SS-19  "heavy" 
missile  Issue  by  accepting  the  SS-19  as  a 
"light"  ICBM.  There  are  not  2,000  warheads 
aimed  at  us  on  SS-19  missiles.  We  resolved 
the  launch-control  silo  Issues  by  accepting 
the  legitimacy  of  launch-control  facilities 
that  are  nearly  identical  to  missile  silos.  We 
resolved  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  radar 
to  Kamchatka  by  accepting  it.  We  resolved 
the  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet  conceal- 
ment activities  by  Ignoring  them.  During 
the  1970s  we  resolved  the  issue  of  Soviet 
testing  of  SAM  missiles  in  the  ABM  mode 
by  pretending  it  had  stopped. 

The  SCC  is  basically  a  technical  forum  to 
deal  with  ambiguities.  The  problem  however 
is  violation.  These  can  only  be  resolved  at 
the  political  level.  We  plan  to  make  the 
compliance  issue  a  significant  element  of 
new  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
USSR. 

We  now  need  a  bipartisan  effort  to  bring 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  to  an  end.  Ra- 
tionalization of  such  Soviet  activities  can 
only  encourage  further  violations  by  the 
USSR.  Arms  control  without  Soviet  compli- 
ance Is  little  more  than  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  SUtes.  We  must  now 
create  penalties  for  violations  that  deny  the 
beneflU  of  the  violations  to  the  USSR.  By 
penalties  I  mean  US  responses  which  deny 
the  Soviets  the  benefit  of  the  advantage 
they  gain  from  a  violation.  This  could  in- 
volve research,  development,  <  or  deploy- 
ments which  at  least  offset  the  advantage 
obtained  by  the  SovieU.  It  need  not  be  a  tlt- 
for-Ut.  It  may  not  suit  our  purposes  to  build 
a  Krasnoyarsk  Radar  in  Wyoming.  But  we 
caiuiot  continue  to  impxise  upon  ourselves  a 


double  standard  that  amounU  to  unilateral 
treaty  compliance. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire. 


TOP  EXPERTS  SAY  ARMS 
CONTROL  IS  VERIFIABLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  most  worrisome  vuInerabU- 
ity  of  arms  control  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  The  answer  is  easy.  It  is 
the  widespread  fear  that  the  Soviet 
could  and  would  violate  such  agree- 
ments. It  is  the  fear  we  would  be 
unable  to  detect  the  violations.  Mili- 
tary technology  moves  very,  very  fast 
with  a  virtual  revolution  in  nuclear 
weapons  capability  every  10  or  15 
years.  The  result:  If  one  superpower 
can  violate  an  arms  control  treaty 
with  imptinity.  it  can  win  a  big  and 
perhaps  dominating  military  advan- 
tage. This  fear,  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed, has  haunted  American  Presi- 
dents and  their  administrations  In  the 
past.  It  has  also  haunted  Members  of 
the  Congress.  That  fear  is  one  of  the 
reasons  arms  control  has  made  only 
halting  and  erratic  progress.  It  is  the 
one  doubt  that  weakens  and  threatens 
powerful  American  public  support  for 
arms  control.  It  Is  a  prime  reason  why 
no  administration  has  favored  even 
trying  to  negotiate  an  end  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  with  a  comprehensive, 
mutual,  verifiable  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Presidoit, 
last  summer  I  wrote  to  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  experts  on 
nuclear  weapons  verification.  They  are 
Jerome  Wlesner  and  Kosta  Tsipis. 

Jerome  Wiesner  was  the  Presidential 
Science  Adviser  under  both  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He  is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Kosta  Tsipis 
in  an  MIT  professor  and  codirector  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Interna- 
tional Security  Program  at  MIT.  He  is 
a  widely  published  author  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Bulletin 
of  Atomic  Scientists  magazine.  Both  of 
these  experts  have  had  long  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  nuclear  weapons 
policy. 

These  distinguished  experts  replied 
in  detail.  In  general  their  reply  was  ex- 
traordinarily reassuring.  They  did 
foresee  one  serious  problem  with  veri- 
fication. They  concluded,  however, 
from  their  long  experience  with  this 
technology,  that  we  can  confidently 
verify  Soviet  compliance  or  noncompli- 


ance. They  wrote  that  to  do  so  re- 
quires two  kinds  of  information: 

(a)  Early  warning  about  emerging  Soviet 
weapons  systems. 

(b)  DeUiled  knowledge  of  ttie  deployment 
levels  of  completed  weapons  sjrstems. 

Have  we  been  able  to  secure  that 
kind  of  information  on  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  developments?  Here  is  what 
Wiesner  and  Tsipis  write: 

We  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  lias 
never  t>een  surprised  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  the  past  35  years,  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  arms  race,  the  United  SUtes  has  had 
unequivocal  early  knowledge  of  new  Soviet 
systems  by  monitoring  their  developmental 
tesU  .  .  .  This  detailed  knowledge  is  gath- 
ered entirely  by  unilateral  monitoring  .  .  . 
which  is  not  dependent  on  cooperation  from 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  President,  this  conclusion  by 
two  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  sci- 
entific experts  with  detailed  knowl- 
edge over  many  years  about  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  is  very  good  news  indeed. 
It  means  that  arms  control  verifica- 
tion is  not  some  wishful  theory.  It  is 
not  a  blind  hope.  Verification  has  an 
established  track  record  of  success 
throughout  the  full  35  years  of 
breathtaking  scientific  advance  in  nu- 
clear military  power.  And  this  is  the 
testimony  of  two  of  the  Nation's  most 
experienced  and  competent  experts. 

Now  for  the  serious  problem  with 
verification  which  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously. Wiesner  and  Tsipis  offer  the  fol- 
lowing warning  about  a  significant  ex- 
ception. They  write: 

We  have  serious  concern  about  our  ability 
to  detect,  monitor  and  verify  the  testing  or 
deplojmient  of  only  one  specific  emerging 
weapon  system:  the  cruise  missile. 

Why  has  the  scientific  ingenuity 
that  can  track  testing,  production  and 
deployment  of  other  nuclear  weapons 
systems  have  such  difficulty  with 
cruise  missiles?  Here  is  the  Wiesner 
and  Tsipis  answer 

We  may  never  be  able  to  distinguish  sub- 
marines carrying  ordinary  torpedoes  from 
submarines  that  carry  cruise  missUes  like 
the  U.S.  Tomahawk  missile  which  like  a  tor- 
pedo and  is  launched  from  an  unmodified 
submarine  tube. 

And  these  experts  conclude: 

LlmiUtion  of  submarine  movemenU  or 
direct  Inspection  may  be  the  only  means  of 
control. 

Finally  Wiesner  and  Tsipis  recognize 
that  both  the  advance  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  verification  of  an 
arms  buildup  are  both  moving  ahead 
rapidly.  Is  it  possible  or  likely  that 
while  verification  has  worked  well  in 
the  past,  this  may  be  a  losing  struggle? 
Is  it  likely  that  weapon  technology 
will  outpace  verification?  Here  is  the 
answer  from  the  two  experts: 

For  the  past  three  decades  ImprovemenU 
in  these  systems  have  resulted  in  a  net  im- 
provement in  the  U.S.  capabUlty  to  monitor 
confidently  by  unilateral  means  Soviet 
weapons  advances  and  deployments.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
this  performance  will  deteriorate,  given  the 
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gremt  and  continuing  progress  that  Is  being 
made  In  computation,  information  process- 
ing, detection  systems  for  electromagnetic 
radiation  and  signals,  and  other  components 
of  Information  gathering  .  .  .  ttuis  we  sec  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
to  prevent  surprise  by  using  Its  superior 
technological  base  will  remjUn  robust. 

Mr.  President,  this  \s  very  good  news 
for  this  country.  If  there  is  contrary 
expert  opinion.  I  would  welcome  hear- 
ing It.  But  here  we  have  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  experienced  and  respected 
nuclear  weapons  experts.  These  men 
have  lived  with  the  problem  of  weap- 
ons development  and  verification  for 
many  years.  They  are  wise  and  careful 
men.  They  do  warn  that  cruise  mis- 
siles fired  from  submarines  provide  a 
special  problem  that  will  require  care- 
ful treatment  In  any  comprehensive 
agreement  that  would  stop  the  arms 
race.  But  certainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  issue  that  would  seem  to 
be  most  troubling:  that  is.  can  we 
detect  militarily  significant  Soviet 
cheating  in  violation  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive agreement.  Wiesner  and  Tsipis 
affirm  clearly  that  we  could. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  significant  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

CAJcamiDGa.  MA.  Augutt  15.  19S4. 
Hon.  WiuxAM  Pioxmsx, 
Federal  CourU  Buildimif, 
atUvaukee,  WI. 

DsAJt  SxHAToa  PiozifzxK  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  6  with  which  you  asked 
for  our  assessment  of  the  current  verlfica- 
Uon  capabilities  of  the  United  SUtes 
through  national  technical  means.  We  have 
decided  to  respond  Jointly  to  your  request 
since  we  have  been  discussing  together  the 
specific  capabilities  you  are  Interested  In. 

Over  the  year*  we  have  both  been  in- 
▼ohred  In  the  study  of  problems  of  recon- 
nalaaance  and  unilateral  monitoring  of 
Soviet  actlviUes,  which  are  the  capabilities 
that  provide  the  intelligence  for  Judging  rel- 
ative U.S.-U.S.S.R.  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  new  nuclear  weapons 
sjrstems  as  well  as  Information  about  the  ca- 
pabilities and  numbers  of  deployed  Soviet 
weapons.  As  a  result  of  this  long-term  expe- 
rience and  continuing  Involvement  with  the 
process  of  monitoring  of  Soviet  military- 
technical  activities,  we  have  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  techi- 
cal  capabilities  for  monitoring  activities 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  and.  therefore,  of 
the  VJB.  potential  for  verification  of  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  agreements.  Recent- 
ly we  had  an  opportunity  to  update  our 
knowledge  of  the  current  and  potential  ca- 
pabilities for  monitoring  present  and  antici- 
pated Soviet  systems  through  a  comprehen- 
sive technical  conference  held  at  M.I.T.  this 
past  February.  This  conference,  which  was 
attended  by  twenty  experts  from  the  Intelli- 
gence, technical,  and  arms  control  commu- 
nities (many  of  whom  have  had  Defense  De- 
partment responsibilities  on  technical  as- 
pects of  verification),  explored  all  the  key 
aspects  of  monitoring  technologies  that 
would  be  relevant  in  the  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Treaties  that  you  mention 
in  your  letter.  We  are  In  the  process  of  edit- 


ing a  book  that  contains  the  proceedings 
and  conclusions  of  this  meeting:  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  available,  we  shall  send  you  an 
early  copy. 

We  sununarise  now  our  views  on  U.S.  veri- 
fication capabilities  based  on  our  long  expe- 
rience with  the  relevant  technologies,  up- 
dated and  augmented  by  the  recent  Confer- 
ence. 

1.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  preservation  of  our  national  se- 
curity, we  require  two  kinds  of  information: 

(a)  Early  warning  about  emerging  Soviet 
weapons  systems. 

(b)  Detailed  knowledge  of  the  deployment 
levels  of  completed  weapons  systems. 

We  acquire  the  first  kind  of  Information 
through  monitoring  of  the  testing  of  as  yet 
undeployed  systems  and  thus  have  early 
warning  of  forthcoming  Soviet  weapons  and 
their  capabilities.  We  acquire  the  second 
kind  of  knowledge  by  gathering  quantitative 
Information  about  deployed  systems  and 
thus  can  have  confidence  In  detecting  po- 
tential violations  of  agreements  that  have 
set  force-level  limits. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  United  SUtea  has 
never  been  surprised  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  the  past  thirty-five  years,  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  arms  race,  the  U.S.  has  had 
unequivocal  early  knowledge  of  new  Soviet 
systems  by  monitoring  their  developmental 
tests.  Furthermore,  our  monitoring  systems 
have  provided  us  with  timely  qualitative  in- 
formation about  the  performance  of  most 
new  Soviet  weapons  systems.  This  detailed 
Information  is  gathered  entirely  by  unilater- 
al monitoring  means— what  Is  commonly 
termed  "national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation." which  are  not  dependent  on  coop- 
eration from  the  other  side.  This  capability 
has  enabled  the  U.S.  to  detect  deployment 
of  strategic  weapons  at  their  earliest  initial 
stage,  and  also  to  maintain  reliably  accurate 
estimates  of  the  force  loading  of  both  the 
strategic  and  Intermediate  range  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  systems.  Because  these  esti- 
mates have  been  based  on  a  composite  of  in- 
formation drawn  from  many  sources.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  optical  and  radar 
data-gathering  systems,  they  have  generally 
proven  to  be  very  reliable.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  was  provided  by  unilateral  means  of  in- 
formation gathering  with  accurate  and 
timely  Information  about  the  original  Soviet 
ABM  system,  and  we  have  continued  to 
follow  in  detail  new  Soviet  developments  In 
this  field  by  means  of  reconnaissance  sate- 
lites  and  by  monitoring  the  testing  of  new 
components  Incorporated  in  the  existing 
Soviet  ABM  system. 

3.  We  want  to  stress  the  following  point: 
In  monitoring  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements.  It  is  not  essential  to  have  confi- 
dence that  you  can  detect  all  violations:  It  Is 
only  important  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  in  detecting  a  siffnijicant 
number  of  violations,  either  of  testing  or  of 
deployment.  For  example,  the  deployment 
of  one  Illegal  missile  hardly  represents  a 
threat  and  therefore,  though  It  may  violate 
the  letter  of  a  treaty,  it  does  not  constitute 
a  tUni/lcant  violation.  At  present  and  even 
at  currently  contemplated  levels  of  deploy- 
ment that  Involve  substantial  reductions, 
deployment  of  one  or  even  a  few  additional 
nuclear  weapons  represents  no  significant 
threat.  What  Is  important  Is  to  be  able  to 
have  high  confidence  In  our  capability  to 
detect  the  early  stages  of  a  significant  viola- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
test  ban  treaty,  and  during  the  negotiations 
ttiat  led  up  to  It.  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  probability  of  detection  of  a  single 


clandestine  underground  nuclear  explosion 
was  small:  but  the  probability  of  unerringly 
detecting  at  least  one  in  a  series  of  say  ten 
such  tests  was  very  high.  Since  a  number  of 
tests  is  required  for  confidence  in  any  new 
system,  a  high  probability  of  detecting  one 
In  a  series  of  teats  was  deemed  adequate  to 
verify  the  treaty.  We  believe  that  this  phi- 
losophy should  apply  In  assessing  the  verifi- 
cation requirements  of  any  arms  control 
agre«nent. 

4.  Our  recent  review  at  M.I.T.  examined 
U.S.  verification  capabilities  vis-a-vis  the  en- 
semble of  new  weapons  systems  expected  to 
emerge  during  the  next  decade.  Including 
new  ballistic  missiles,  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems,  anti-satellite  systems,  under- 
ground testing  of  new  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems and  new  antisubmarine  warfare  sys- 
tems. We  believe.  In  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  that  unilateral 
U.S.  intelligence  gathering  and  monitoring 
capabilities  will  continue  to  provide  this 
country  with  confident  early  warning  of  any 
new  Soviet  deployments.  In  addition,  the 
two  of  us  have  considered  in  some  detail  the 
U.S.  abUity  to  detect  Soviet  testing  of  en- 
hanced ASW  capabilities  and  believe  that 
we  should  be  able  to  detect  at  an  early  stage 
any  significant  Soviet  advances  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

5.  We  have  serious  concern  about  our  abil- 
ity to  detect,  monitor,  and  verify  the  testing 
or  deployment  of  only  one  specific  emerging 
weapon  system:  the  cruise  missile.  We  have 
looked  at  this  problem  in  some  detail,  and 
we  cannot  say  how  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  this  weapon  system  could  be  moni- 
tored with  a  high-degree  of  confidence. 

You  ask  about  the  U.S.  abUity  to  verify 
compliance  with  a  treaty  banning  the  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles.  We  have  serious  doubts  about  our 
current  capabilities  to  detect  with  high  con- 
fidence significant  violations  of  such  a 
treaty.  While  our  ability  to  monitor  the  con- 
struction and  deplo)rment  of  submarines  is 
excellent  and  our  ability  to  track  them  at 
sea  is  also  good,  we  may  never  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish submarines  carrying  ordinary  tor- 
pedos  from  submarines  that  carry  cruise 
missiles  like  the  U.S.  Tomahawk  missile, 
which  looks  like  a  torpedo  and  Is  launched 
from  an  unmodified  submarine  torpedo 
tube.  In  this  circumstance  It  may  t>ecome 
necessary  to  regard  every  submarine  not 
otherwise  distinguishable,  as  a  potential  nu- 
clear missile  carrier.  TTius  the  development 
and  deployment  of  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  is 
the  second  of  three  known  example  (MIRVs 
and  the  ASAT  weapons  being  the  other  two) 
of  U.S.  technological  achievements  which 
pose  (or  will  shortly)  at  least  as  great  a 
threat  to  the  U.S.  as  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  deploy  cruise  mis- 
siles like  the  Tomahawk,  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  coastal  urban  and  industrial 
centers  would  be  Immensely  complicated, 
and  the  possibility  of  removing  this  threat 
by  an  arms  control  agreement  would  be 
almost  nil  t>ecause  of  the  intractable  verifi- 
cation problems.  (Limitation  of  submarine 
movements  or  direct  inspection  may  be  the 
only  means  of  control.) 

6.  While  on-site  inspection  of  weapons  bas- 
ings  probably  represents  too  high  a  level  of 
Intrusion  to  be  negotiable  in  the  early 
stages  of  an  arms  control  agreement,  leas  in- 
trusive technical  means  of  data  gathering 
might  be  negotiable.  These  could  prove 
useful  in  Improving  confidence  in  other 
remote  detection  systems,  used  for  verifying 
a  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  for  monitoring  the 
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testing  of  missiles,  and  for  observing  the  de- 
ployment of  space  assets  such  as  satellites. 

On-site  observation  would  be  extremely 
useful  in  verifying  agreements  to  halt  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials.  We  believe 
that  our  current  national  technical  means 
of  observation  can  confidently  monitor  com- 
pliance with  a  nuclear  production  cutoff 
down  to  a  level  of  one  percent  of  existing 
stockpiles,  (i.e.  We  could  confidently  verify 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  producing  nu- 
clear material  for  more  than  100  nuclear 
weapons  a  year.)  While  this  would  be  satis- 
factory at  current  force  levels,  if  arms  con- 
trol agreements  resulted  in  drastic  reduc- 
tions of  the  stockpiles,  then  a  more  detailed 
accounting  of  nuclear  materials  production 
would  become  necessary.  In  this  case  "on- 
site  inspection"  of  nuclear  material  produc- 
tion facilities  would  then  become  an  essen- 
tial component  in  maintaining  confidence  in 
detecting  significant  digression  from  any 
agreement  banning  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials. 

7.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  make  absolute 
statements  regarding  the  future,  since  we 
are  faced  with  two  mutually  contradictory 
trends— on  the  one  hand,  we  anticipate  new 
weapons  systems  will  be  more  easily  con- 
cealable:  on  the  other,  we  recognize  that  the 
performance  of  information  gathering  sys- 
tems is  constantly  improving.  For  the  past 
three  decades  Improvements  in  these  sys- 
tems have  resulted  in  a  net  improvement  in 
the  U.S.  capabUtty  to  monitor  confidently 
by  unilateral  means  Soviet  weapons  ad- 
vances and  deployments.  We  t>el1eve  ttiat 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  per- 
formance will  deteriorate,  given  the  great 
and  continuing  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  computation.  Information  processing,  de- 
tection systems  for  electromagnetic  radi- 
ation and  signals,  and  other  components  of 
information-gathering  systems. 

We  believe  specifically  that  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  space-based  systems  will 
be  readily  and  assuredly  verifiable.  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  In  the  unlikely  event 
of  successful  development  of  land-based  en- 
ergetic beam  systems,  their  early  and  un- 
equivocal detection  can  be  confidently  ex- 
pected because  of  the  scale  and  the  charac- 
teristic location  such  systems  will  have. 
Thus  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  to  prevent  surprise  by 
using  its  superior  technological  base  will 
remain  robust. 

Obviously  we  would  expand  on  any  one  of 
the  seven  points  we  have  made  and  provide 
you  with  detailed .  technical  information  if 
you  find  it  useful.  We  hope  tiiat  this  note 
proves  of  some  use  to  you. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JnOMX  B.  WlESIfXR. 
KOSTA  TSIPIS. 


A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  speak,  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran 
is  engaged  in  destroying  the  communi- 
ty of  Bahais  which  lives  within  its  bor- 
ders. This  indigenous,  nonviolent  reli- 
gious group  which  numbers  about 
300,000  is  being  subjected  to  the 
world's  most  contemporary  example  of 
genocide. 

The  Shiite  Islamic  majority  in  Iran 
has  persecuted  the  Bahais  for  years. 
The  Bahai  faith  stresses  the  equality 
of  the  sexes,  racial  harmony,  and  the 


oneness  of  all  religions,  and  thus  di- 
rectly opposes  traditional  Shiite  prac- 
tices. 

However,  under  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini, this  prejudice  has  become  insti- 
tutionalized. By  depriving  the  Bahais 
of  the  few  rights  and  liberties  still 
available  in  Iran,  the  Government  has 
effectively  declared  that  being  a 
member  of  the  Bahai  community  is  a 
crime.  The  Iranian  Government  does 
not  recognize  Bahai  marriages  and  the 
Bahais  are  not  permitted  to  send  their 
children  to  state-run  schools. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  divert  the 
people's  attention  from  Iran's  econom- 
ic miseries,  the  mullahs  incite  Shiite 
mobs  to  desecrate  Bahai  shrines  and 
frighten,  beat,  and  sometimes  kill 
Bahais  in  organized  programs. 

Recently,  the  Government  has  not 
been  content  with  merely  oppressing 
and  terrorizing  the  Bahais.  It  has  set 
out  to  erase  the  Bahais  and  their  cuJ- 
ture  from  the  face  of  Iran.  Wholesale 
arrests  have  led  to  torture  and  execu- 
tion. The  entire  Bahai  sect  is  in 
danger  of  destruction. 

What  is  going  to  h^jpen?  Perhaps 
nothing.  The  world  Is  very  adept  at  ig- 
noring the  obliteration  of  innocent 
groups  of  people.  How  many  people  re- 
member what  happened  to  the  Arme- 
nians? Not  many.  Hitler  himself  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  since  the  public 
quickly  forgot  the  slaughter  of  the  Ar- 
menians by  the  Turks  in  1915,  it  would 
also  ignore  German  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  Jews. 

The  United  States,  to  its  credit,  has 
condemned  the  actions  of  the  Iranian 
Government,  but  this  has  had  little 
effect.  After  all,  why  should  Iran 
listen  to  the  protests  of  a  coimtry 
which  will  not  even  declare  genocide  a 
crime  by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention? 

The  United  States  must  act  and  it 
must  act  quickly.  The  Senate  should 
stop  dragging  its  feet  and  allow  the 
United  States  to  join  the  96  nations 
which  have  already  ratified  the  treaty. 
It  may  not  be  enough  to  save  the 
Bahais  in  Iran,  but  ratifying  the 
treaty  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


members  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Spring 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, on  Bftay  17-20,  1985. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  22 
U.S.C.  276d-276g,  as  amended.  ^>- 
points  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  del- 
egation to  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  during  the 
first  session  of  the  99th  Coosress.  to 
be  held  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontar- 
io, Canada,  on  May  17-20,  1985. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  22  U.S.C.  1928a- 
1928d,  as  amended,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Idr.  McClitiu:]  as 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  V-E  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  108,  Senate  Resolution  154, 
40th  Anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  154)  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  American  veterans  of  World  War  n  on 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  In  support  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 154,  which  I  introduced  on 
Friday,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
veterans  of  World  War  II  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day.  Of  my  col- 
leagues, 90  have  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  Senators 
BniGAJiAif,  Kaster,  and  Packwood  be 
added  as  cospninsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  grateful  to  have  the  support 
and  endorsements  of  this  resolution 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  and  the  American 
Legion.  I  also  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  for  their  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  scheduling  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  to  Senators  THUSMOin> 
and  BiDEN,  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  resolution  would 
normally  have  been  referred  and  to 
Senators  Murkowski  and  Crajtstom, 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  their  support  and  encour- 
agement. 

Every  year  on  May  8,  the  world  cele- 
brates the  Allied  "Victory  in  Europe", 
known  as  V-E  Day.  That  victory  repre- 
sented, as  the  world  later  came  to  real- 
ize, the  triumph  of  good  over  unspeak- 
able evil,  and  the  promise  of  a  peace- 
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ful  future  for  a  Europe  ravaged  by  the 
bloodiest  wax  in  its  history.  May  8  is 
particularly  special  this  year  since  it 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  European  chapter  of  World 
Warn. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  the  time  to 
acknowledge  the  V-E  Day.  and  our 
Allied  victory,  was  made  possible  by 
the  selfless  heroism  of  the  15,000.000 
Americaps  and  the  millions  of  other 
Allied  servicemen  who  fought  valiant- 
ly in  World  War  II.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  many  American  service- 
men who  willingly  risked  their  lives  in 
service  to  our  country  to  defend  the 
democratic  ideals  and  respect  for 
human  rights  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

Through  this  resolution,  we  seek  to 
express  our  Nation's  deep  gratitude  to 
the  American  servicemen  who  bravely 
fought  against  the  advance  of  Nazi 
tyranny,  and  to  their  families,  who 
gave  them  courage  and  sent  them  into 
battle  for  our  country.  We  also  honor 
the  407.000  American  servicemen  who 
were  called  upon  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Forty  years  after  V-E  Day.  the  light 
of  history  has  shone  on  the  events  of 
World  War  II.  It  has  Illuminated  Just 
how  much  we  owe  our  veterans  for 
their  patriotism  and  bravery  on  the 
battlefields  of  World  War  II.  The 
world  can  never  repay  that  debt.  But 
we  can  take  the  opportunity,  on  this 
historic  aruilversary  of  V-E  Day,  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  our  veterans 
for  their  outstanding  contribution  to 
our  country  and  our  world. 

For  most  Americans.  V-E  Day  is  a 
day  of  celebration.  For  many,  it  is  a 
tragic  memory.  For  all  of  us.  it  is  a 
time  to  make  a  pledge  for  peace.  On 
Sunday,  I  visited  the  graves  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  at  the  Henri-Chapele 
Cemetery  in  Belgium.  5  miles  west  of 
the  German  border.  The  countryside 
was  peaceful  and  tranquil.  But  the 
overwhelming  emotion  was  sadness. 
The  graves  were  those  of  the  young 
and  the  brave.  Nothing  could  more 
truly  signify  the  value  of  democracy 
than  the  willingness  of  a  nation  to 
give  its  youth  to  defend  it.  Today,  all 
of  us  in  this  Nation  and  In  the  free 
world  pledge  that  we  will  strive  for 
peace  with  strength  so  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  and  the  generation  that 
follows  them  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
freedoms  and  liberty  that  we  know 
and  cherish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  from  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  American  Legion  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRS.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  resolution  today,  on  this 
40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  as  a 
signal  of  our  enduring  gratitude  to  our 
Nation's  veterans. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

VrmtAif  s  or  Foanoif  Waks 

OP  TRX  Uifrm)  States, 

May  2.  1995. 
Hon.  Pkaiik  R.  LAtrrafBno, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkai  Skhatoh  LAtTTXNBnto:  On  behalf  of 
the  more  than  3.7  million  men  and  women 
of  the  Veterans  of  PVirelgn  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtea.  and  lU  Ladles  Auxiliary,  I 
wish  to  commend  you  for  introducing  a  res- 
olution in  the  United  States  Senate  paying 
tribute  to  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

With  the  signing  of  the  terms  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  the  German  High  Com- 
mand, the  bloodiest  era  in  European  history 
came  to  an  end.  Tour  resolution  Is  moat  fit- 
ting In  acknowledging  the  sacrifice*  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
fought  to  end  that  terrible  war. 

The  VFW  strongly  supports  and  encour- 
ages the  timely  passage  of  this  much  de- 
served resolution. 
Sincerely, 

BiLLT  Rat  Camxioii, 
NationtU  Commander-in-Chief. 

Catholic  Wax  Vktxrahs  or  thi 

UmrsD  States  or  America, 

May  2.  1985. 
Bon.  PaAMK  R.  LAtrrEirBXXG, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Skhator  LAUTKifBEXG:  We  support 
the  Senate  Resolution  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  veterans  of  World  War  II  on  the 
40th  Anniversary  of  VE  Day. 

We  believe  It  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nise the  bravery  of  those  veterans  on  this 
the  40th  Anniversary. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  Its  quick  passage. 
Sincerely, 

DAVIB  J.  ZlEUlfSKI. 

NcUional  Commander. 

Jewish  Was  VETEKAirs  or  the 

Uhtted  States  or  America, 

May  2.  1985. 
Senator  Prajtk  Laitteitbero, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  LAUTEifSERG:  The  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  USA  Is  pleased  to  sup- 
port your  Resolution  honoring  America's 
Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  war  In  E^urope.  We 
are  confident  that  this  resolution  will  find 
wide  and  bi-partisan  support  and  that  it  will 
be  swiftly  adopted. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
America's  Veterans. 
Sincerely. 

SaMCTL  OREBiraERO. 

National  Commander. 

The  Americah  Legion. 

May  t.  1985. 

Hon.  FRAlfK  LATTTKIfBERG. 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Laittenberg:  The  American 
Legion  takes  this  opportunity  to  lend  Its 
support  for  your  leadership  in  conunemorat- 
ing  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Allied  victo- 
ry In  Europe.  It  is  appropriate  to  reflect 
upon  democratic  Ideals.  Therefore,  we  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  officially  recognize 
the  significance  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Allied  victory  in  Europe,  May  8,  1985. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Philup  RiGoni,  Director, 
National  Legislative  Commission. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  offering  the  resolution.  It  is 
an  excellent  idea.  This  40th  anniversa- 
ry is  a  day  that  I  think  34  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  remember.  There 
are  34  of  us.  17  on  each  side  as  I  look 
at  the  numbers,  so  It  is  totally  biparti- 
san. There  are  34  Senators  who  are 
World  War  II  veterans.  I  think  many 
could  recite  a  number  of  so-called  "war 
stories,"  but  there  are  not  too  many 
around  who  would  know  whether  we 
were  telling  the  precise  way  it  hap- 
pened. But  in  any  event.  40  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
the  resolution  and  thank  him  for  per- 
mitting me  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  would  indicate  as  an  aside,  to  all 
these  World  War  II  veterans  who  are 
now  Senators  and  anyone  else  who 
works  at  the  Capitol  of  World  War  II 
vintage,  we  are  having  a  reception  at  5 
o'clock  In  the  leaders'  office.  We  hope 
you  will  attend. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  proudly 
served  in  the  armed  services  during 
World  War  II.  They  are: 

woRU>  WAR  II  veterans 
The  Vice  President,  Navy.  1943-45. 
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This  week,  however,  we  are  not  only 
celebrating  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  but  also  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  day  the  last  American  soldier 
went  home  from  Vietnam.  So  let  us 
Edso  pay  tribute  to  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  served  courageously 
during  that  conflict. 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 154  to  honor  the  15  million  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  fought  during  World 
War  II.  Today's  40th  anniversary  of  V- 
E  Day,  the  day  of  victory  for  the 
Allied  forces  in  Europe,  represents  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  relfect 
upon  and  commemorate  their  sacrific- 
es in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tile  com- 
memoration of  V-E  Day  ensures  that 
the  spirit  and  bravery  of  American 
World  War  II  veterans  are  not  forgot- 
ten, but  are  emblazoned  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  men  and  women  who 
celebrate  democratic  ideals. 

Forty  years  after  the  war,  we  must 
continue  to  honor  these  valiant  men 
and  women  who  forever  changed  the 
world.  As  our  memories  fade  and  writ- 
ten records  become  yellow  with  age,  it 
becomes  even  more  important  to  un- 
derstand the  lessons  from  our  past  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

In  this  spirit,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  story  told  to  me  by  a  con- 
stituent that  exemplifies  the  selfless 
heroism  which  we  honor  today.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tribute  of  Mr.  Dan  Morgan, 
of  Wauconda.  WA,  to  his  SSlst  Para- 
chute Battalion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TRIBtTTE 

On  January  3rd,  1945.  at  0800  hours,  some 
793  officers  and  men  of  the  551st  Parachute 
Battalion— an  elite  "spearhead"  unit— took 
their  place  on  the  line  of  departure  In  readi- 
ness for  the  great  Allied  counterattack  that 
was  to  roll  back  the  Oerman  "Bulge". 

Our  share  of  that  gigantic  thrusting  was  a 
3/4-inlle-wide  strip  of  Ardennes  fields  and 
forest.  It  was  an  uphill  struggle:  the  Ger- 
mans were  prepared  for  us  with  full  luiowl- 
edge  and  possession  of  the  high  ground. 
They  waited  there  for  us  with  their  artillery 
and  armor. 

We  made  our  way  up  through  the  forest, 
through  the  ice.  the  frost  and  snow,  for  four 
days  and  nights,  never  stopping— for  to  stop 
was  then  to  fall  of  exhaustion  and  freeze  to 
death.  Our  final  objective  was  the  village  of 
Rochelinval  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Salm. 

We  came  there  in  the  morning  of  7  Janu- 
ary at  0500— weak  with  hunger,  our  feet 
frozen,  and  tired  beyond  caring.  Superior 
command  had  ordered  us  to  attack  the  en- 
trenched German  garrison  of  Rochelinval, 
and  they  were  ready  for  us.  We  were  down 
to  a  strength  of  atx>ut  350  by  then,  but  we 
were  ready  to  try  it.  Then,  through  some 
mischance,  the  artillery  preparation  that 


had  been  scheduled  by  Division  Artillery 
was  called  off  at  the  last  moment. 

We  waited  while  our  Colonel  tried  his  des- 
perate best  to  liave  the  town  pounded 
before  we  went  in.  but  all  they  would  give  us 
was  four  rounds  and  by  then  It  was  daylight. 
Our  Battalion  was  ordered  to  continue  with 
the  attack,  and  so  we  and  our  Colonel  bowed 
our  heads  in  submission  to  orders  and  went 
in. 

The  more  men  we  lost  the  more  savagely 
we  fought.  There  was  no  turning  back.  In 
the  end,  we  took  the  town  but  the  bodies  of 
those  magnificent  men  of  the  55l8t  were  in 
piles,  everywhere. 

We  were  left  with  96  men  and  14  officers 
and  a  feeling  of  great  sadness,  for  we  had 
also  lost  our  beloved  Colonel. 

A  few  days  after  that  General  Gavin  came 
and  told  us  that  we  were  disbanded. 

Our  tattered  survivors,  many  of  them  with 
self-bandaged  wounds — "fighting  wounded", 
we  called  them— were  used  as  replacements 
In  the  various  regiments  around  us.  The 
GOYA'S  were  gone. 

Then  we  were  forgotten.  All  those  brave 
young  men  who  bloodied  the  snow  of  Bel- 
glum  lay  in  their  quiet  graves  and  the  air 
was  silent.  It  was  as  though  the  551st  had 
never  been— no  one  had  ever  heard  of  us. 
Our  proud  Battalion  guidons  with  their 
stars  and  "Dragulgnan"  streamers  were  sent 
to  dusty  oblivion.  We  were  gone  from  the 
battle  maps  and  gone  from  the  thoughts  of 
Division  and  Corps  Command. 

The  War  ended,  but  our  scattered  survi- 
vors had  no  simple  way  to  find  each  other. 
To  each  of  us  It  seemed  that  we  might  be 
one  of  a  very  few  GOYA's  left. 

Twenty-four  years  passed— we  were  busy 
raising  our  families  and  struggling  to  make 
our  way  in  the  world.  Then  a  strange  thing 
began  to  happen:  a  half-dozen  of  our  survi- 
vors met  and  formed  a  battalion  association. 
There  was  some  publicity— and  the  strag- 
glers started  coming  in.  I  was  one  of  these. 

I  had  t)egun  to  write  this  story  in  1980,  be- 
lieving I  was  perhaps  the  only  GOYA  left. 
Then  I  discovered  the  existence  of  our  Bat- 
talion Association,  through  the  Idndness  of 
Gerard  Devlin  [author  of  "Paratrooper!"]. 

I  continued  researching  the  book,  now 
with  the  help  and  strong  encouragement  of 
our  Association  and  many  other  friendly 
and  understanding  people — some  with  con- 
siderable   influence.    I    determined    during 

1982  that  there  was  almost  nothing  in  offi- 
cial Government  holdings  concerning  our 
Battalion.  The  National  Records  Center, 
which  is  the  final  depository  of  all  military- 
unit  records  of  the  US  Armed  Services 
[except  for  Morning  Reports  and  medical 
records],  held  less  than  1%  of  our  records: 
searches  in  other  archival  facilities  during 

1983  produced  even  more-disappointing  re- 
sults. 

Many  questions  relating  to  the  "disap- 
pearance" of  our  Battalion  remain  unan- 
swered. The  near-annihilation  of  the  Battal- 
ion has  left  few  knowledgeable  witnesses— 
and  the  trauma  of  those  four  days  of  "run- 
ning in  the  snow",  plus  the  lapse  of  almost 
40  years  in  time,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
entire  truth  surrounding  the  death  of  this 
proud  Battalion  wiU  never  be  learned. 

Suffice  to  say  that  a  terrible  wrong  has 
l)een  done  to  the  many  men  of  the  551st 
Parachute  Battalion  who  died  bravely  in  the 
Belgian  snow.  They  are  waiting  for  their 
due. 

This  is  our  story— and  theirs. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  55Ist  Battalion  and  all 
other  American  World  War  II  veterans 


have  contributed  to  the  legacy  of 
peace  and  prosperity  in  Europe.  They 
are  not  and  should  never  be  forgotten. 

(Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  who  occupied 
the  Chair  during  these  proceedings, 
made  the  following  statement.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
40  years  ago  today,  a  silence  descended 
over  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  a 
silence  not  experienced  on  the  Europe- 
an Continent  in  nearly  a  decade— from 
the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  in 
1936  until  this  day  in  1945.  The  price 
of  that  silence  was  dear,  indeed.  More 
than  45  million  citizens  of  many  na- 
tions died  during  World  War  II. 
406,000  of  them  were  Americans. 

The  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers  are 
legend  around  the  world.  One  only  has 
to  leaf  through  a  few  pages  of  the 
records  of  recipients  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  see  that  time  and  time  again 
American  GI's  selflesaly  gave  the 
greatest  measure  of  duty  to  enstire 
freedom  for  a  troubled  world.  It  Is 
with  these  sacrifices  in  mind  that  we 
should  look  back  to  May  8,  1945,  not 
as  a  celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war. 
but  as  a  commemoration  of  the  great 
value  of  America's  commitment  to  all 
peace-loving  nations.  In  so  doing,  we 
celebrate  the  spirit  of  peace,  the  tri- 
umph of  Justice,  and  the  indominata- 
ble  will  of  a  nation  of  free  citizens. 

The  intervening  years  have  not.  I  am 
sad  to  say,  been  all  we  hoped  they 
would  be.  The  lessons  of  World  War  II 
did  not  prevent  others  from  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  ideal  of  an  inter- 
national democracy.  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, and  every  other  conflict  that 
merited  our  intervention,  each  ex- 
tracted a  deadly  toll  of  American  lives 
in  defense  of  that  ideal.  And  the  inex- 
orable spread  of  communism— once 
limited,  tragically  enough,  to  a  belt  of 
European  nations— now  threatens 
freedom  from  Africa  to  the  Americas. 
It  will  remain  one  of  this  century's  bit- 
terest ironies  that  a  great  American 
ally— a  collberator  of  the  millions  op- 
pressed during  World  War  II— chose  a 
road  away  from  the  very  freedoms 
they  insured. 

But  such  are  the  lessons  of  war.  In 
Arlington  Cemetery— and  in  any  of 
the  many  cemeteries  around  the  world 
in  which  American  soldiers  are 
biuled— the  faithful  teachers  of  those 
lessons  lie  in  uneasy  repose.  If  it  is 
possible,  they  watch  over  a  world  des- 
parate  for  resolution  of  its  many  dif- 
ferences. If  the  deaths  of  our  soldiers 
and  those  of  friend  and  foe  alike  are 
to  make  any  contribution  to  that  reso- 
lution, today's  generations— and  to- 
morrow's—iLUst  never,  ever,  forget 
those  soldiers. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  use 
this  day  of  commemoration  as  a  lamp 
to  Illuminate  the  truth  of  war— not 
just  its  end.  Its  truth  is  that  it  takes  a 
terrible  toll  of  the  best  of  citizens.  It 
lays  waste  to  national  treasuries,  and 
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buries  the  hope  of  reasoned  delibera- 
tion and  negotiation.  In  the  short  of  it, 
war  is  capricious  and  brutal. 

But  when  the  battle  is  won— when 
the  Just  overcome  the  unjust— the  sole 
virtue  of  mortal  combat  in  defense  of 
liberty  becomes  evident.  It  is  that  it 
elevates  the  price  of  freedom  to  the 
very  heaven  from  which  freedom 
comes.  In  so  doing,  even  the  most 
simple  task  performed  in  the  service  of 
a  free  society  becomes  duty  of  inesti- 
mable value.  The  fight  for  liberty 
causes  the  beacons  of  great  democra- 
cies to  shine  with  renewed  vigor  and 
bestows  moral  prosperity  on  even  the 
smallest  nation  dedicating  its  native 
sons  and  daughters  to  freedom's  sur- 
vival. 

Across  America  today,  that  portion 
of  our  28  million  veterans  who  fought 
anywhere  from  the  Ardennes  to 
Monte  Casino  are  noting  this  day  with 
something  mote  than  the  bells  and 
whistles  that  welcomed  them  home  in 
1945.  The  American  combat  veteran  of 
that  war  knows  in  his  heart  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  is  stUl  going  on- 
must  go  on — every  day  of  this  Nation's 
existence. 

There  is  a  light  that  guides  free  men 
into  battle  against  tyranny,  and  those 
who  have  triumphed  never  forget  that 
without  the  continued  vigil  of  each  cit- 
izen, the  light  of  freedom  Itself  will 
surely  be  lost  in  the  darkness  that  fol- 
lows. 

Let  us  tell  those  who  stood  the 
watch  40  years  ago.  and  all  who  have 
stood  it  since  as  members  of  our 
Armed  Porces.  that  the  citizen-soldier 
will  not  have  to  stand  that  watch 
alone.  Let  us  reaffirm  our  gratitude  to 
the  DLen  and  women  who  served  in 
World  War  II  by  reaffirming  our  own 
citizenship  and  all  the  responsibility  it 
commands. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  express 
my  great  pride  and  admiration  for 
those  who,  by  their  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  duty,  brought  America  and  the 
world  out  of  the  darkness  40  years  ago. 
All  Americans— be  they  too  young  to 
remember,  or  old  enough  to  remember 
too  well- were  renewed  by  that  light 
of  May  8.  1945. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 154  to  offer  my  support  for  Its 
passage  and.  just  as  importantly,  for 
the  Senate  Resolution  154  sentiments 
that  it  contains. 

Senate  Resolution  154  acknowledges 
the  debt  that  the  free  world  owes  to 
the  American  veterans  who  left  home, 
family,  and  security  behind  and  who 
served,  fought,  and  died  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  a  moment 
today  to  Quietly  reflect  upon  and  give 
thanks  for,  the  victory  in  Europe  that 
our  forces  secured  for  us  40  years  ago. 
Truly,  the  defeat  of  Nazi  totalitarian- 
ism and  the  later  victory  over  the  Jap- 


anese Etapire  represented  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil. 

Democracy,  Indlvidtial  liberty,  and  a 
decent  respect  for  human  rights  were 
all  sustained  by  that  victory  40  years 
ago;  but  only  at  inestimable  costs,  Mr. 
President.  Only  at  a  cost  in  blood  and 
sorrow  and  human  misery  that  can 
never  be  adequately  calculated  and 
that  can  be  considered  worth  the  cost 
only  if  we  never  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  the  lessons  that  were  learned  at 
such  a  precious  price. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  pay  a  special 
homage  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Oeorgla  who  served  with  special  dis- 
tinction during  that  terrible  conflict 
and  who,  by  doing  so,  continued  the 
tradition  of  service  and  sacrifice  that 
has  for  so  long  been  a  part  of  my 
State. 

In  closing,  also,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
salute  those  34  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues who  served  in  this  conflict  and 
who  continue  their  service  to  our 
Nation  in  this  body. 

Wx.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  you  know  today  marks  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  victory  the  allies 
fought  and  died  to  achieve  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  On  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  many  words  will  be 
spoken,  many  memories  will  be  re- 
lived, and  as  in  my  own  case,  many  will 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  over 
the  lasting  peace  we  have  achieved  in 
that  region  of  the  world.  But  I  would 
like  to  use  this  occasion  to  share  the 
words  of  one  of  my  good  friends  and 
respected  colleagues.  Senator  E>olk. 
Many  of  us  in  this  room  today  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  our  country  in 
World  War  II.  and  Senator  Dole  is 
one  such  veteran.  In  his  speech  before 
the  National  Defense  University.  Sen- 
ator E>OLE  remarks  on  the  strength  of 
the  alliance  we  have  formed  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
and  Western  Eiirope  unity  achieved  as 
a  result  of  that  alliance. 

At  this  point  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  extent  of  Senator  Dole's  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Cohgression- 
AL  Record  so  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  readers  of  the 
Rbcori)  can  have  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Rkmakks  bt  Sxnatoii  Bob  Doli 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  Join  you  to 
commemorate  the  40th  annlveraary  of  VE 
Day.  The  history  of  this  honored  mUltary 
Institution  Is  both  colorful  and  cl&sslc.  The 
National  Defense  University,  created  to  de- 
velop selected  officers  and  civilians  for 
duties  connected  with  the  execution  of  na- 
tional policy,  makes  for  an  impressive  ctiap- 
ter  In  the  history  of  this  Nation  and  Its 
wars — especially  the  one  whose  victory  we 
mark  today. 

A  PBUOHAL  40TH  /UmiVERSAHY 

It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  World  War  II 
ended  some  4  decades  ago.   As  one  who 


fought  in  that  great  conflict.  It  is  also  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  t>elleve  that  April  14  was  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  I  was 
wounded  near  the  Italian  mountain  town  of 
Castel  D'Alano.  That  personal  anniversary 
was  marked  in  Italy  last  month  where  I  lead 
a  congressional  delegation  to  NATO  allies. 
As  I  placed  a  wreath  at  the  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  In  Rome.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  peace  that  has  existed  In  Western 
Europe  since  the  war.  Today,  as  a  Senator, 
my  goal  is  to  make  sure  that  the  peace  we 
fought  for  so  valiantly  Is  maintained.  It  re- 
quired so  much  of  us.  in  manpower,  in 
money,  and  above  all,  in  spiritual  and  na- 
tional resolve.  Those  of  us  who  took  pari  In 
the  fighting  bless  the  subsequent  peace.  We 
hall  the  friendships  that  grew  out  of  the 
hostility  and  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
the  cause  for  which  so  many  gave  so  much. 
May  8.  1945  was  a  day  for  wtilch  millions 
of  people  had  fought  and  worked  and 
prayed  and  died.  Let  us  hope  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  have  been  learned,  and  that 
no  futui*  wars  need  be  fought.  Yet.  out  of 
the  ravages  of  World  War  II  a  new  alliance 
was  bom,  spanning  the  Atlantic  and  bring- 
ing together  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  North  America. 

THI  TODTR  or  EtiaOPC  SlTFPOaT  THK  ALLIAlfCX 

During  our  visit  to  Europe,  we  had  one 
particular  meeting— certainly  one  of  our 
most  encouraging  sessions.  In  Paris.  French 
Defense  Minister  Hemu  spoke  at  length 
alMut  the  new  wave  of  support  for  the 
Western  alliance  among  Prance's  yoting 
people.  I  am  happy  to  report  It  was  a  theme 
we  heard  replayed  everywhere.  It  seems  the 
new  generation,  no  less  than  our  own.  many 
of  which  are  in  this  great  hall  today,  are 
committed  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  mutual  security.  It  is 
dedicated,  no  less  than  we  tj^.  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  democratic  Ideals  on  which  the 
alliance  Is  based.  And  It  Is  ready  to  carry  on 
the  work  begun  by  the  alliance  nearly  40 
years  ago— to  preserve  peace,  defend  free- 
dom, and  build  prosperity  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  talking,  working  and  stick- 
ing together. 

XntTTKD  STATKS  AND  WZSTKRM  EUROFKAlf  UlfITT 

The  sense  of  unity  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  all  her  allies 
during  World  War  II  resulted  from  this  Na- 
tion's assuming  its  rightful  role  as  a  world 
leader.  Forty  years  later,  our  foreign  policy, 
our  national  strategy  must  be  appropriate 
to  those  Uljerties  we  fought  for  In  World 
War  II.  and  appropriate  to  the  character  of 
American  society.  This  will  mean  hard 
choices  about  what  we  want  to  do  in  the 
world,  the  alliances  we  make,  the  adversar- 
ies we  challenge,  and  the  policies,  you  In 
part,  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  out. 

The  world's  greatest  battleground  is  now  a 
continent  revived  and  prosperous,  free  from 
war  these  last  four  decades.  On  May  8,  1945. 
one  world  ended  and  and  a  new  one  began. 
Since  the,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  risen  from  the  rubble  and  grown  into 
the  world's  second-largest  economic  entity, 
ranking  below  only  the  U.S.  Yet,  the  dan- 
gers persist.  The  need  for  a  strong  and  equi- 
table defense  Is  ever  present.  So  long  as 
human  freedom  Is  threatened,  then  we  must 
keep  our  watch.  Together,  as  allies,  we  pos- 
sess the  strength  to  do  what  history  tells  us 
Is  right.  Under  our  leadership,  it  is  my  hope 
we  find  the  wisdom  to  do  what  ever  may  be 
necessary.  General  Marshall,  architect  of 
victory  In  Europe,  may  have  put  It  best: 
"The  only  way  to  win  a  war:",  he  declared. 


"Is  to  prevent  it."  That  is  a  responsibility  all 
of  us  share. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  8.  1985,  marks  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Allied  victory  in  Europe. 
American  veterans  and  families 
around  the  Nation  will  remember  both 
publicly  and  privately  the  momentous 
day  that  ended  World  War  II  in  the 
European  theater.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
87  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
cosponsoring  Senate  Resolution  154, 
which  pays  tribute  to  our  veterans 
who  fought  so  valiantly  and  tirelessly 
for  our  Nation. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  LautxitbergI  stated  in  his 
introductory  remarks  for  the  resolu- 
tion that  15,000.000  Americans  served 
the  Allied  cause  during  the  war.  Yet  in 
a  large  sense,  the  entire  Nation  served 
by  contributing  to  the  industrial  mobi- 
lization effort  of  simply  participating 
in  this  great  national  effort  through 
the  rationing  system  or  Victory  Gar- 
dens. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  almost 
325,000  Georgians  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  war.  Many  more 
Georgians  worked  in  the  defense 
effort  back  home  In  such  places  as  the 
Bell  bomber  plant  in  Marietta. 

The  war  saw  the  emergence  of  a  new 
generation  in  the  long  line  of  distin- 
guished Georgia  military  leaders,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Courtney  Hodges  from 
my  hometown  of  Perry,  GA.  General 
Hodges  commanded  the  1st  U.S.  Army 
in  Europe.  His  troops  were  the  first  to 
hit  the  beaches  in  Normandy  in  1944 
and  the  first  to  cross  the  Rhine  as 
they  spearheaded  the  liberation  of 
Western  Europe. 

Another  distinguished  Georgian, 
Gen.  Lucius  B.  Clay,  commanded  vital 
logistics  centers  in  Europe  which  sup- 
ported the  advancing  Allied  forces.  It 
was  this  same  General  Clay  who  was 
instrumental  in  reestablishing  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Germany  in  his 
capacity  as  military  governor  of  occu- 
pied Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  achievements  of 
the  AUled  forces  leaders,  there  were 
untold  sacrifices  by  the  enlisted  men 
and  women  and  Junior  officers.  It  was 
these,  often  forgotten  soldiers,  airmen, 
sailors,  and  marines,  who  answered 
the  Nation's  call  and  foimd  an  unan- 
ticipated well  of  physical  strength,  en- 
durance, moral  courage,  and.  in  some 
cases,  distinguished  heroism.  Seven 
Georgians  were  recognized  for  their 
personal  dedication  with  the  Nation's 
highest  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  4.831  Georgians  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  in  giving  their  lives  for 
our  continued  freedom. 

The  public  ceremonies  in  Etirope 
this  week  point  out  that  V-E  Day  is 
not  an  American  observance,  it  is  a 
celebration  of  the  Allied  Nations  and 
in  the  broadest  sense,  a  celebration  of 
all  people  who  aspire  to  and  sacrifice 
for  human  freedom. 


V-E  Day  marked  the  culmination  of 
almost  6  years  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Allied  Nations,  including 
the  govemments-in-exile  of  many  of 
the  occupied  nations.  Many  American 
veterans  have  fond  memories  of  cele- 
brations with  their  international  com- 
rades in  arms.  Some  of  the  most  poign- 
ant recollections  are  those  of  Ameri- 
cans celebrating  with  their  Soviet 
counterparts.  V-E  Day  represents  a 
point  in  history  when  today's  super- 
power rivals  were  united  in  a  common 
goal.  One  hope  in  remembering  this 
historic  occasion  is  that  this  commit- 
ment to  a  goal  of  a  secure  peace  could 
be  revitalized. 

The  celebration  of  V-E  Day  is  a  time 
of  national  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  scourge  of  Nazi  totali- 
tarianism. It  is  also  an  opportunity  to 
remember  the  heroism  and  sacrifices 
of  the  past.  But  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  time  to  draw  from  the 
horrible  sufferings  of  the  war  as  well 
as  the  dedication  and  uinity  we  experi- 
enced then,  to  rededlcate  ourselves  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  the  de- 
fense of  liberty  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
154,  to  recognize  May  8,  1985,  as  the 
40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  make 
this  day  one  of  honor  for  the  men  and 
women  who  served  this  Nation  so  well 
during  World  War  11.  Over  the  rela- 
tively brief  200-year  history  of  our 
country,  we  have  a  built  a  nation  of 
honor.  Justice  and  liberty  through  the 
unselfish  duty  and  noble  sacrifices  of 
our  soldiers. 

The  service  of  the  World  War  n  GI 
illimilnated  the  basic  principles  of 
America's  existence.  Having  experi- 
enced the  hardships  and  tragedies  of 
war,  and  having  sacrificed  for  freedom 
and  peace,  our  veterans  of  World  War 
n  demonstrated  that  they  were  true 
partiots.  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  our  Nation  stands.  That  they 
fought  with  such  great  losses  only 
made  our  resolve  for  Justice  in  the 
world  stronger,  made  our  commitment 
to  peace  more  a  living  and  enduring 
commitment,  and  made  us  more  aware 
of  the  price  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  America  helped  re- 
solve a  great  crisis,  both  in  Europe 
and.  as  we  wlU  certainly  commemorate 
in  August,  in  the  Pacific  as  well.  We 
did  not  presimie  to  teach  the  enemy  a 
lesson.  We  only  did  what  was  neces- 
sary to  halt  aggression  and  restore 
freedom.  Then,  when  peace  was  finally 
achieved  at  such  high  cost,  America,  in 
keeping  with  her  values  and  tradi- 
tions, reached  out  with  great  generosi- 
ty to  the  vanquished  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  them  regain  the  real 
values  of  peace  that  had  been  usurped 
by  self-seeking  dictators. 

There  is  no  satisfaction  in  war.  I  was 
one  who  voluntarily  served  in  that  ter- 
rible World  War,  the  successful  Euro- 


pean conclusion  of  which  we  look  back 
on  today,  40  years  hence.  Congress- 
man Sam  GtBBOHS  and  I  are  the  two 
current  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  among  the  Allied  forces  which 
fought  their  way  back  onto  and  across 
continental  Ehirope,  beginning  with 
the  D-I>ay  invasion.  A  number  o' 
other  Members  of  Congress,  including 
our  distinguished  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  Bob  Dole,  fought  and  ren- 
dered a  great  personal  sacrifice  in  the 
Ehiropean  conflict. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  H,  both 
those  who  survived  and  those  who 
gave  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  fight 
for  liberty,  together  helped  achieve  a 
brilliant  victory.  Yet,  as  with  any  war 
conquest,  no  matter  how  brilliant  the 
victory,  it  can  never  completely  atone 
for  the  grim  toll  the  battle  took. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  real  mean- 
ing in  this  resolution  before  us  today 
is  not  that  we  won  the  war  in  Europe. 
It  is  that  liberty  again  triumphed.  It  is 
that  those  nations  which  were  once 
our  enemies  are  now  among  our  clos- 
est friends  and  most  trusted  allies.  It  is 
that  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
that  great  conflict— save  those  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain— regardless  of 
the  side  on  which  their  ancestors 
fought,  have  the  opportunity  and 
hope  today  of  preserving  peace  and 
freedom  for  themselves  and  future 
generations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  154)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  154 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  May  7, 1945  In 
Reims,  Prance,  Colonel  General  Alfred  Jodl 
of  the  German  High  Command  signed  the 
terms  of  unconditional  surrender  on  behalf 
of  his  government,  and  Lt.  General  Walter 
B.  Smith.  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Ei- 
senhower's Chief  of  Staff,  signed  for  the 
Allies;  and  those  terms  were  ratified  in 
Berlin  on  BCay  9.  1945; 

Whereas  the  free  world  has  traditionally 
celebrated  May  8th  as  the  day  of  Allied 
"Victory  in  Europe"  over  Germany,  or  V-E 
Day: 

Whereas  May  8.  1985  marks  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day; 

Whereas  that  victory  represented,  as  the 
world  later  came  to  realize,  the  triumph  of 
good  over  unspeakable  evil,  and  the  promise 
of  a  peaceful  future  for  a  Europe  ravaged  by 
the  bloodiest  war  in  Its  history; 

Whereas  V-E  Day  was  a  day  for  which 
millions  had  worked  and  fought  and  prayed 
and  died  during  that  terrible  war. 

Whereas  the  victory  was  made  possible  by 
the  selfless  heroism  of  the  15,000,000  Ameri- 
cans and  the  millions  of  other  Allied  service- 
men who  fought  valiantly  to  prevent  Hit- 
ler's onslaught; 

Whereas  many  American  servicemen  will- 
ingly risked  their  lives  In  service  to  the 
Nation  to  defend  the  democratic  Ideals  and 
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respect  for  human  rights  upon  whfch  the 
Nation  wms  founded:  and 

Whereas  407.000  American  servicemen 
were  called  upon  to  make  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice for  their  country  during  the  war  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that— 

1.  On  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Nation  Is  ex- 
pressed to  the  American  servicemen  who 
bravely  fought  against  the  advance  of  Nazi 
tjrranny  in  World  War  II.  and  the  Nation 
honors  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
cause: 

2.  V-E  Day  belongs  to  the  veterans  who 
made  victory  possible,  and  to  the  families 
who  gave  our  servicemen  courage  and  sent 
loved  ones  into  battle  for  the  Nation;  and 

3.  The  Nation  recognizes  the  enormous 
debt  owed  to  the  veterans  for  patriotism 
and  bravery  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG  ON 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  VISIT 
TO  BITBURO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  President  Reagan  went 
through  with  his  ill-advised  trip  to  the 
German  military  cemetery  at  Bitburg 
where  49  Nazi  SS  troops  are  buried. 
The  repercussions  of  this  visit  contin- 
ue to  ripple  across  the  world.  On 
Monday,  leaders  of  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment registered  renewed  criticism  for 
the  President's  role  in  what  Mena- 
chem  Begin  called,  "one  of  the  saddest 
days  in  Jewish  history."  Defense  Min- 
ister Yitzhak  Rabin  said.  "The  historic 
mistake  of  the  President  will  not  be 
forgiven  either  by  enlightened  himian- 
ity  or  by  the  Jewish  people." 

People  in  many  different  nations 
had  urged  President  Reagan  to  change 
his  itinerary— Jews  and  non-Jews, 
from  the  United  States.  Prance.  Great 
Britain.  West  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands.  Israel,  veterans  and 
countless  others.  Yet  President 
Reagan  refused  to  heed  their  advice. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  compassionate  Ju- 
rists and  statesmen  ever  to  serve  this 
country,  recently  called  my  attention 
to  two  letters  which  he  and  others 
wrote  to  President  Reagan  last  month 
on  this  subject.  These  two  letters  ex- 
emplify the  moral  repugnance  to  the 
Bitburg  visit  expressed  by  thousands 
throughout  the  world. 

The  first  letter  which  was  signed  by 
Justice  Goldberg,  Bishop  John  Walker 
of  Washington,  Archbishop  John 
O'Connor  of  New  York.  Rabbi  Joshua 
Haberman  of  Washington  Hebrew  con- 
gregation. Prof.  Franklin  Llttell  of 
Temple  University,  and  Elie  Wiesel. 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial, invited  President  Reagan  to  an 


ecumenical  service  at  the  former  con- 
centration camp  of  Dachau. 

Several  years  ago  the  Human  Rights 
Conference  at  Berchtesgaden  conduct- 
ed religious  services  at  the  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  chapels  at 
Dachau,  during  which  the  cardinal  of 
Munich  emphasized  that  the  lesson  of 
the  Holocaust  needs  telling  again  and 
again  if  reconciliation  between  Ger- 
mans and  Jews  is  to  endure.  President 
Reagan  heeded  the  concerns  of  these 
and  so  many  other  prominent  leaders 
and  added  Bergen-Belsen  to  his  itiner- 
ary. 

In  the  second  letter.  Justice  Gold- 
berg wrote  to  President  Reagan  urging 
him  not  to  visit  Bitburg.  As  Justice 
Goldberg  said: 

Reconciliation  with  West  Oermany.  an 
ally,  is  one  thing  but  there  never  can  or 
should  be  reconciliation  with  SS  murderers. 

In  his  letter.  Justice  Goldberg  pro- 
posed that  in  lieu  of  Bitburg.  a  solemn 
nonpolemical  ecumenical  war  requiem 
and  repentance  service  be  held  at  the 
Cathedral  at  Cologne,  at  the  invitation 
of  Cardinal  Hof  fner.  As  he  stated: 

The  path  to  reconciliation  ...  is  not  to 
forget  the  past  but  rather  to  remember  it. 
so  no  one  will  be  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

President  Reagan  did  not  heed  these 
and  other  pleas  to  choose  another  site. 
He  insisted  on  going  to  Bitburg. 
where,  in  his  own  words,  "old  wounds 
have  been  reopened." 

Mr.  President,  the  Holocaust  was  a 
tragedy  for  all  humanity,  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Americans  and  Germans, 
every  living  person,  then  and  for  the 
rest  of  time.  I  believe  that  the  elo- 
quent concerns  expressed  by  Justice 
Goldberg  and  the  other  distinguished 
signers  of  these  letters  will  be  of  Inter- 
est to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are 
dismayed  by  the  insensitivity  of  the 
President's  visit,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apul  2. 1988. 
The  President, 
TTie  White  House, 

My  DtAM  Mx.  Przsident:  We.  along  with 
many  Americans,  are  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned about  your  announced  decision  not 
to  visit  Dachau,  during  your  forthcoming 
visit  to  West  Oermany  as  the  guest  of  Its 
government  to  Join  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 

We  also  are  aware  of  your  conviction  that 
this  visit  should  not  be  a  celebration  of  a 
victory  in  war  but  an  occasion  for  reconcilia- 
tion between  former  adversaries  and  present 
aUies. 

We,  therefore,  presume  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion which,  with  deference  to  your  sensitivi- 
ties, would,  nevertheless,  permit  an  appro- 
priate conunemoration  of  the  fact  that  V-E 
Day  not  only  marks  the  end  of  World  War 
II  but  also  the  lltieratlon  by  allied  forces  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  from  Dachau 
and  the  other  death  camps. 

Our  suggestion  Is  that  the  undersigned 
undertake  to  invite  you.  if  agreeable,  to  an 
ecumenical  service,  hosted  by  us,  at  Dachau 


during  your  viait  to  West  Oermany.  This 
service  would  be  non-governmental  and  non- 
political,  we  envisage  a  solemn  and  solely  re- 
ligious observance. 

If  our  suggestion  has  merit,  in  your  eyes, 
the  undersigned  would  issue  in  our  names 
an  invitation  to  you  to  Join  us  in  such  a 
service.  Thus,  the  West  Oerman  govern- 
ment would  not  be  the  host  and  the  consid- 
erations which  impelled  you  to  announce 
that  you  would  not  visit  Dachau  would  not 
apply. 

Our  proposal  Is  founded  on  precedent. 
The  undersigned.  Archbishop  O'Connor  and 
Justice  Ooldberg  were  participants  at  a 
Hiunan  Rights  Conference  in  Berchtesga- 
den several  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Archbishop  was  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  with  the  rank  of  Admiral, 
and  the  other  clerical  participants  were 
Chief  Chaplains  of  the  NATO  powers. 

After  Justice  Goldt>erg  delivered  his  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  basic  human  rights. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Conference  recess 
and  en  masse  conduct  religious  services  at 
the  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jewish  chapels 
at  Dachau.  The  visitation  by  the  Confer- 
ence, it  was  uniformly  agreed,  was  appropri- 
ate, inasmuch  as  what  occurred  at  Dachau 
and  other  death  camps,  was  a  supreme  vio- 
lation of  fundamental  human  rights.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  agreed  that  the  services  at 
Dachau  wotild  be  solely  religious. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  rather 
than  offending  West  Oerman  sensitivities, 
the  vlsiUtion  by  the  NATO  Chaplains  and 
the  religious  services  they  conducted  at 
Dachau  were  welcomed  by  the  West 
German  Oovemment  and  people.  Indeed, 
the  homily  at  the  Catholic  Chapel  at 
Dachau  was  delivered  by  His  Eminence,  the 
Cardinal  of  Munich,  who  spoke  in  forth- 
right terms  of  the  horrendous  violations  of 
human  rights  which  occtirred  there  and  in 
other  death  camps. 

Further,  the  Cardinal  emphasised  that 
the  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  needs  telling 
again  and  again  if  reconciliation  between 
Oermans  and  Jews  is  to  endure. 

We  express  the  hope  that  you  will  give 
due  consideration  to  our  proposal  and  advise 
us.  at  your  early  convenience,  whether  you 
deem  it  appropriate  to  Join  us  for  this 
solemn  observance. 

Respectfully  yours, 
John  T.  Walker,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Washington:  Rabbi  Dr.  Joshua  O.  Ha- 
berman. Senior  Rabbi,  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation:  Professor  Elie 
Wiesel,  Author  &  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council:  His 
Excellency  John  J.  O'Connor,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York:  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Franklin  H.  UtteU.  Professor  of  Reli- 
gion. Temple  University.  Philadelptila: 
Arthur  J.  Ooldberg,  Former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Honorary 
President  of  The  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

Aran.  36,  1985. 
The  PKnionrr. 
The  White  Hotue, 

Mt  Dkak  Mh.  PRXstDnrr  On  April  2  I 
joined  In  addressing  a  private  letter  to  you, 
urging  that  a  visit  to  a  death  camp  be  in- 
cluded on  your  impending  trip  to  West  Oer- 
many. The  other  signatories  were  the  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Washington.  John  T. 
Walker.  His  Excellency  John  J.  O'Connor. 
Archbishop  of  New  York:  Rabbi  Dr.  Joshua 
O.  Haberman.  Senior  Rabbi,  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin H.  Littell,  Professor  of  Religion,  Temple 
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University:  Professor  Elie  Wiesel.  Author  & 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

Our  letter  has  been  overtaken  by  super- 
vening events. 

The  White  House  has  since  reconsidered 
and  announced  that  the  itinerary  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  Bergen-Belsen. 

But  most  unfortunately,  in  my  view,  it  has 
also  been  announced  that  the  President  will 
lay  a  wreath  at  the  cemetery  at  Bitburg. 

With  all  respect,  for  the  President  to  do  so 
is  incomprehensible.  The  cemetery  at  Bit- 
burg contains  graves  of  members  of  the  SS. 
This  organization  was  the  main  participant 
in  the  murder  of  six  million  Jews  and  count- 
less non-Aryan  groups.  For  this  imparal- 
leled  barbarism,  the  SS  was  convicted  at 
Nuremberg  as  a  war  criminal. 

The  SS  also  lead  the  Oerman  forces  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  In  this  battle  they  did 
not  fight  merely  as  soldiers  of  the  Reich. 
During  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  they 
gunned  down  71  American  prisoners  of  war 
captured  at  Malmedy,  Belgium  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  And  an  SS  di- 
vision in  the  same  year  rounded  up  the  in- 
habitants of  Oradour-sur-Olane.  Prance, 
supposedly  in  retaliation  for  the  actions  of  a 
few  resistance  fighters,  and  massacred  642 
innocent  Frenchmen,  including  207  chil- 
dren. 

Reconciliation  with  West  Oermany,  an 
ally,  is  one  thing  but  there  never  can  or 
should  be  reconciliation  with  SS  murderers. 

As  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  said  at  a  com- 
memoration service  at  Bergen-Belsen  Just 
the  other  day:  ■Reconciliation  Is  only  possi- 
ble if  we  accept  our  history  as  It  really  was 
and  if  we  Oermans  acluiowledge  our 
shame." 

I  propose,  in  lieu  of  Bitburg,  that  a  solemn 
non[>oiemical  ecumenical  war  requiem  and 
repentance  service  be  held  at  the  Cathedral 
at  Cologne,  at  the  invitation  of  his  Emi- 
nence Joseph  Cardinal  Hoffner. 

This  service  would,  in  a  profound  sense,  be 
a  service  of  reconciliation— the  stated  goal 
of  the  President's  visit. 

The  path  to  reconciliation,  we  suggest,  is 
not  to  forget  the  past  but  rather  to  remem- 
l)er  it.  so  no  one  will  be  doomed  to  repeat  It. 

A  leading  Oerman  political  editor.  Chris- 
toph  Bertram  of  Die  Zelt  wrote  the  other 
day:  "World  War  II  was  not  Just  another 
European  war.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of 
European  clvUization.  Its  end  brought  to  an 
end  the  world's  most  atrocious  regime." 
Surely  no  one  can  dispute  this. 
Respectfully. 

ARTRUK  J.  GOLOBCRG. 


CURRENT  SOCLAL  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY INITIATIVES  BY  THE  WINE 
AND      SPIRITS      WHOLESALERS 
OP  AMERICA,  INC. 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  the  Wine  «&  Spirits 
Wholesalers   of   America,   Inc.   broke 
new    ground    with    the   advent   of   a 
Family  Awareness  Program  to  moti- 
vate families  to  discuss  the  legal  and 
responsible  use  of  alcohol.  This  is  not 
a  group  one  would  expect  to  lead  the 
bandwagon  on  alcohol  abuse  warnings. 
This  segment  of  the  alcohol  beverage 
industry  is  urging  parents  to  regularly 
discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol 
with  their  children.  The  Wine  &  Spir- 
its Wholesalers  of  America.  Inc.  is  a 
Washington-based    trade    association 


representing  800  distributors  of  alco- 
hol beverages  in  43  States. 

The  Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of 
America.  Inc.  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  organization's  role  in  a  campaign 
for  responsible  use  of  alcohol  bever- 
ages. It  is  miusual  for  an  industry  to 
go  to  such  lengths  to  show  responsibil- 
ity for  the  products  it  sells.  As  Irving 
Shapiro,  former  chairman  of  the 
DuPont  Co.,  said. 

Either  responsible  Individuals  do  these 
things  or  irresponsible  people  will. 

The  fact  that  among  those  calling 
on  parents  to  make  their  warnings 
more  meaningful  and  frequent  are  the 
wholesalers  who  makes  it  clear  how  in- 
sufficient the  current  admonitions  by 
parents  may  be.  According  to  a  nation- 
wide siurey  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  Wine  Si  Spirits  Wholesalers  of 
America  by  the  Gallup  Organization. 
Inc..  most  teenagers  easily  forget  such 
warnings  from  parents.  The  survey 
also  found  that  parents  could  do  a 
better  Job  of  talking  to  their  teenagers 
about  the  responsible  use  of  alcohol 
beverages. 

WSWA  believes  that  alcohol  educa- 
tion should  not  be  left  solely  to 
schools  or  other  community  institu- 
tions. Family  dialog  is  essential.  Here 
are  a  few  facts  about  the  program: 

In  developing  its  program.  WSWA 
surveyed  various  alcohol  education 
programs  around  the  country.  WSWA 
found  many  programs  sponsored  by 
schools,  churches,  and  community  or- 
ganizations, but  few  of  these  programs 
were  directed  toward  families. 
WSWA's  program  is  intended  to  fill 
this  gap. 

As  piart  of  the  Family  Awareness 
Program.  WSWA  sponsored  the 
Gallup  poll  to  measure  the  current 
extent  of  dialog  on  this  issue  and  the 
need  for  additional  parent/child  com- 
munication. The  Gallup  researchers 
concluded  that  "•  •  •  whatever  infor- 
mation parents  are  trying  to  communi- 
cate is  being  lost,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
ble need  for  greater  depth  of  commu- 
nication." 

WSWA  asked  Dr.  GaU  Oleason  Mil- 
gram,  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Center  for  Alcohol  Studies,  to  serve  as 
editor  and  consultant  to  the  booklet, 
•'Let's  Talk  About  Drinking."  This 
publication  is  a  gtilde  for  parents  and 
children  to  begin  talking  about  alcohol 
use  or  nonuse.  Dr.  Milgram  has  had  an 
extensive  background  as  an  expert  in 
the  area  of  alcohol  and  family  commu- 
nication. Dr.  Milgram  Is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the  subject  and  Is  the 
director  of  education  at  the  center  for 
alcohol  studies.  She  Is  also  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Alcohol  Studies  and  the  New  Jersey 
Summer  School  of  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Studies. 

Last  December,  the  association  spon- 
sored a  family  awareness  conference 
to  develop  recommendations  on  how 
parents  can  provide  the  most  effective 


guidance  for  their  children  in  instill- 
ing proper  attitudes  about  the  use  or 
nonuse  of  alcohol.  The  event  was  held 
on  December  19  in  Washington,  DC. 
The  conference  brought  together  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  alcohol  studies 
and  family  communication,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  and  the  al- 
cohol beverage  Industry.  The  event  re- 
ceived major  press  coverage  and  was 
broadcast  live  on  C-Span,  the  public 
affairs  cable  network. 

More  than  25,000  copies  of  "Let's 
Talk  About  Drinking"  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  3  months  since  the 
booklet  was  printed.  The  booklet  has 
become  so  popular  that  a  second  print- 
ing nm  for  at  least  another  25.000 
copies  has  been  authorized.  Public 
service  announcements  promoting  the 
booklet  are  being  shown  in  more  than 
40  congressional  districts  around  the 
coimtry.  including  almost  every  major 
city  in  the  Nation.  The  PSA's  have 
been  made  in  Spanish  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish. More  than  100  U.S.  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  have  either  taped 
the  spots  or  expressed  interest  in 
doing  so.  Participating  Congressmen 
and  Senators  are  distributing  the 
booklets  to  constituents. 

The  media  has  been  equally  support- 
ive. An  article  published  on  Decemt>er 
19,  1984,  in  Family  Weekly  magazine, 
the  Sunday  newspaper  supplement 
with  nearly  13  million  in  circulation, 
acknowledged  the  Wine  &  Spirits 
Wholesalers  of  America  for  sponsoring 
the  Gallup  poll.  The  article  included 
the  results  of  the  siu'vey  and  gave  tips 
and  suggestions  for  families  to  initiate 
discussion  on  the  subject.  In  similar 
press  clippings,  WSWA  has  been  ac- 
knowledged for  its  social  Initiatives 
campaign  by  the  Associated  Press, 
USA  Today,  Congressional  Quarterly, 
and  the  National  Journal. 

Although  there  are  hundreds  of  al- 
cohol education  programs  around  the 
country,  the  WSWA  Family  Aware- 
ness Program  is  unique  because  of  its 
focus  among  industry  groups.  WSWA 
has  assimied  industry  leadership  in 
educating  families  about  the  use  and 
abuse  of  beverages  containing  alcohoL 

When  the  trade  association  began 
this  effort,  it  was  not  store  how  the 
campaign  would  be  received.  Based  on 
the  support  thus  far.  the  program  is 
on  a  fast  track  for  success  by  meeting 
its  objective  of  encouraging  families  to 
discuss  the  use,  abuse,  and  nonuse  of 
alcohol. 

The  Family  Awareness  Program  is 
but  one  of  two  nationwide  public  serv- 
ice campaigns  by  the  association. 
WSWA  members  are  working  with  the 
U.S.  Jaycees  on  a  major  program 
called  responsible  decisions.  This 
effort  is  a  public  education  campaign 
aimed  at  generating  proper  and  re- 
spons  "lie  attitudes  toward  the  use  or 
nonu&e  of  alcohol  beverages.  The 
effort  is  targeted  at  the  7,000  commu- 
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nities  served  by  the  Jaycees  and  ita 
300.000-plus  memberg.  The  circulation 
of  educational  materials  In  the  com- 
munities was  keyed  around  the  'Criti- 
cal Dozen  Days"  between  December 
21.  1984.  and  January  2.  1985.  al- 
though this  program  is  applicable 
year-round. 

The  WSWA  programs  are  classic  ex- 
amples of  how  the  private  sector  can 
help  educate  consumers  and  also  assist 
the  Government  in  providing  informa- 
tion to  safeguard  public  health.  The 
Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  has  taken  a  firm  stand  in  pro- 
moting the  legal  and  responsible  use 
of  alcohol.  The  association  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  well-planned  public 
service  campaigns  and  for  showing 
what  a  difference  an  industry  can 
make  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  con- 
sumers. 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
celebration  of  Mother's  Day  this 
Sunday.  May  12.  1985.  will  mark  the 
71st  year  of  the  official  recognition  of 
Mothers  by  Americans. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
recognition  of  mothers  came  rather 
belatedly  in  our  Nation's  two-century 
history  for  the  contributions  and  sacri- 
fices of  mothers  are  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  this  Republic. 

As  we  celebrate  Mother's  Day  this 
Sunday,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  American  women 
to  the  greatness  of  this  country.  Amer- 
ican mothers  have  been  the  greatest 
source  of  this  proud  Nation's  strength 
and  inspiration. 

As  we  observe  Mother's  Day  to 
honor  the  mothers  of  American,  let  us 
reflect  on  the  role  of  mothers  in  our 
family  life.  We  are,  Mr.  President,  at  a 
crucial  point  of  our  Nation's  history,  a 
time  when  we  need  to  strengthen  basic 
family  life. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  special  day 
will  signal  a  return  to  the  traditional 
values  of  American  life.  The  family 
unit  has  been  the  backbone  of  this 
great  Nation.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  family  is  the  greatest 
and  most  influential  institution  on 
earth. 

On  this  Sunday.  I  l)elleve  that  we 
should  all  try  to  celebrate  not  only  the 
particular  date,  but  we  should  extend 
our  celebration  to  the  spirit  behind 
Mother's  Day.  and  demonstrate  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  small 
things  which  mothers  have  done 
which  go  unnoticed  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
celebrate  Mother's  Day  each  day  of 
our  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Indeed  proud 
that  it  was  my  uncle,  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator J.  Thomas  Heflln.  who  authored 
and  sponsored  the  Mother's  Day  Act 
which  made  this  salute  to  the  Nation's 
mothers  a  reality. 


On  May  7,  1914.  then  Congressman 
Tom  Heflln  Introduced  the  Mother's 
Day  Act.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  original  resolution  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  71  years 
ago. 

Jonrr  RssoLtmoN  Rslatttk  to  trs 
OssmvANci  or  Mothsh's  Dat 

Wherea*  the  service  rendered  the  tJnited 
States  by  the  American  mother  Is  the  great- 
est source  of  the  country's  strength  and  In- 
spiration; and 

Whereas  we  honor  ourselves  and  the 
mothers  of  America  when  we  do  sjiythlng  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  home  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  state:  and 

Whereas  the  American  mother  Is  doing  so 
much  for  the  home,  the  moral  uplift,  and 
religion,  hence  so  much  for  good  Oovem- 
ment  and  hunumlty:  Therefore  be  It 

Re*olx>ed  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
retentativ€i  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrett  attembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ts  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  •  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  Oovemment  officials  to  dis- 
play the  United  States  Hag  on  all  Oovem- 
ment buildings  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  the  flag  at  their  homes  or 
other  suitable  places  on  the  second  Sunday 
In  May  as  a  public  expression  of  our  love 
and  reverence  for  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try: And  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  second  Sunday  In  May 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  know  as 
Mother's  Day  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  request  Its  observance  as  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  told  that  the 
idea  of  setting  aside  a  day  to  honor 
the  Nation's  mothers  came  from  a 
West  Virginia  woman.  Anna  Jarvls. 
who  convinced  my  uncle  of  the  idea's 
merit.  For  their  efforts.  Miss  Jarvls 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Mother  of 
Mother's  Day.  and  Tom  Heflln  as  the 
Father  of  Mother's  Day. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  this  body's 
most  distinguished  Members  retired 
last  year  after  38  years  of  exemplary 
service  to  the  TJB.  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
brought  great  distinction  to  himself, 
his  great  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
to  this  body. 

Senator  Randolph  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1933.  During  the  first  May  of 
his  service  here,  he  delivered  an  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  subject  of  Moth- 
er's Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Randolph's  speech 
on  Mother's  Day,  delivered  before  the 
Congress  on  May  11.  1933.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Tbx  Molosxs  op  Man 

Mr.  Ramsoltb.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  that  I  am  treading  on  holy  ground 
that  I  ask  you  to  turn  with  me  today  for  a 
few  minutes  to  honor  the  immortal  builder 
of  all  heroa— mother.  Too  long  have  moth- 
ers been  the  unapplauded  molders  of  men. 
too  long  the  true  but  unsung  architects  of 
destiny. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  kings 
and  emperors;  historians  have  told  of  the 


exploits  of  a  thousand  heroes  of  battle:  bi- 
ographers have  packed  Into  colorful  words 
the  life  and  death  of  our  statesmen;  while 
painters  have  filled  galleries  with  likenesses 
of  our  living  great;  but  It  remained  for  Miss 
Anna  Jarvls.  a  West  Virginia  woman,  untold 
years  after  the  first  mother  had  given  birth 
to  a  son.  to  Immortalize  mother  by  having 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  give  rec- 
ognition to  Mother's  Day  through  the  dis- 
play of  our  flag.  The  Congress  established 
this  memorial  In  1914,  and  since  that  year 
on  Mother's  Day  men  and  women  turn  from 
the  turmoil  of  labor  and  by  silent  commun- 
ion with  that  mother,  living  or  dead,  receive 
again  from  her  the  strength  of  mind  and 
the  pureneas  of  soul  that  only  can  be  bred 
In  that  greatest  of  all  lovea— that  of  a 
mother  for  her  child. 

Oh.  If  the  historians,  the  painters,  and 
sculptors  could  see  through  the  outward 
acts  of  men  to  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  power  of  greatness,  how  differ- 
ent might  t>e  the  lists  of  the  honored  and 
successful!  How  different  would  be  the  story 
of  our  national  progress! 

Behold  the  settling  of  the  New  World. 
With  the  Pilgrim  father  who  sought  his  reli- 
gious liberty  In  a  new  and  unknown  land 
came  also  the  Pilgrim  mother.  She  It  was 
who  endured  the  same  hardships  as  her 
stronger  mate;  she  it  was  who  steadfast  to 
her  duty  of  wife  and  mother  battled  with 
him  the  cold  of  the  cruel  New  E^ngland  win- 
ters; she  with  him  sacrificed  the  compara- 
tive peace  and  safety  of  the  Old  World  for 
the  dangers  of  the  New;  she  with  him 
fought  the  savage  Indian;  she  kept  his 
house,  cooked  his  meals,  twre  him  sons  and 
daughters,  and  earnestly  and  faithfully 
reared  them  into  new  pioneers  destined  to 
build  America. 

Write,  ye  historians,  of  the  mother  of 
Oeorge  Washington  faithfully  training  that 
great  man  In  the  paths  of  duty  and  service. 
Record  the  story  of  the  brave  mother  from 
the  hills  of  western  Virginia  who  sent  her 
three  sons  to  fight  in  the  Continental  Army 
when  the  British  under  Colonel  Tarleton, 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  these  words: 

"Oo.  my  sons,  and  keep  back  the  foot  of 
the  Invader  or  see  my  face  no  more." 

When  this  story  was  related  to  Washing- 
ton In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution 
he  said: 

"Leave  me  but  a  baimer  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  West  Augusta  and  I  will  rally 
around  me  men  who  will  lift  our  bleeding 
Nation  from  the  dust  and  set  her  free." 

Paint,  ye  artists,  the  settlement  of  the 
western  America,  but  forget  not  that  Into 
that  empire-building  went  not  only  the  toil 
and  blood  of  our  pioneer  men  but  that  into 
It  also  went  the  immeasurable  toll  of  pio- 
neer women.  Too  often  we  visualize  the 
skeletons  that  marked  the  trail  across  the 
prairies,  the  mountains,  and  deserts  as  the 
last  remains  of  a  Custer,  a  Lewis,  a  great 
frontiersman  who  died  in  glory  defending 
his  loved  ones.  Too  often  the  true  story 
written  on  the  desert  sands  Is  the  story  of  a 
mother's  sacrifice,  sometimes  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle  but  more  often  In  the  bur- 
densome strife  of  dally  tasks  that  bent  and 
broke  her  body.  Too  often  the  mute  bones 
on  the  westward  trail  bespeak  the  death  of 
a  mother  in  childbirth.  The  story  of  the 
cradle  rather  than  the  report  of  the  blun- 
derbuss marks  the  westward  course  of 
empire. 

O  orators,  if  you  would  explain  the  great- 
ness of  Lincoln  paint  the  vision  of  Nancy 
Hanks;  fill  your  minds,  if  you  can.  with  the 


glory  of  her  mother  love,  catch  the  strains 
of  the  strange  lullabies  she  sang  to  her 
unborn  child.  What  fount  of  greatness  can 
compare  with  hers?  Biographers.  If  you 
would  know  from  whence  came  the  staunch- 
ness of  Woodrow  Wilson's  soul,  the  breadth 
of  his  great  vision,  search  out  the  secret  gift 
of  life  and  life's  greatest  ideals  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  mother. 

And  so  goes  the  story  day  in  and  day  out, 
from  the  mothers  of  the  great  to  the  moth- 
ers of  all  men  throughout  the  world.  I 
wonder  If  any  son  ever  knew  the  true  depth 
of  a  mother's  heart.  Is  there  any  force  for 
righteousness  and  peace  In  the  world  equal 
to  the  force  of  a  mother's  dally  teaching  of 
obedience,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  of  devotion 
to  high  ideals?  Is  there  any  nobler  lesson 
taught  than  is  Uught  by  a  mother's  living 
example  of  sacrifice,  of  duty,  and  of  love? 

One  September  evening,  several  years  ago, 
I  stood  on  the  railroad-station  platform  in 
Charleston,  the  capital  of  our  SUte.  just 
before  the  night  train  for  Clarksburg  was 
ready  to  pull  out. 

It  was  a  delightful  twilight,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  board  the  sleeper;  untU  the  last 
minute.  Just  then  a  young  man  came  swing- 
ing toward  the  car  steps  carrying  his  lug- 
gage. I  know  the  boy,  and  It  happened  that 
he  was  leaving  for  Morgantown  to  enroll  as 
a  freshman  at  West  Virginia  University.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  his  first  great  life's  ad- 
venture. 

Standing  close  by,  I  heard  the  final  words 
of  parting.  The  father  shook  his  son's  hand 
with  a  final  admonition,  "I  hope  you'U  make 
the  football  team,  but  go  easy  on  the 
money,  for  your  old  dad  has  to  settle  all  the 
bills. "  And  this  was  a  remark  that  many  a 
father  has  made  to  his  son.  The  sister  said 
she  hoped  he  might  be  pledged  to  the  best 
fraternity  on  the  campus.  And  then  his 
sweetheart  murmured— but  I  shall  not 
report  what  they  said,  for  we  should  never 
tell  what  sweethearts  speaik  at  parting  time. 
But,  seriously.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
words  spoken  by  that  mother  to  her  boy,  as 
she  put  her  loving  arms  around  his  stalwart 
shoulders  and  said,  "My  boy.  like  your 
father.  I  want  you  to  make  the  foottjall 
team,  and  like  your  sister.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  l>est  people,  but  above  all  other 
things  I  hope  you'll  always  remember  to  be 
a  good  boy." 

When  that  mother  spoke  she  did  not 
mean  "good  boy"  in  the  sense  that  she  de- 
sired her  son  to  be  a  wishy-washy  sort  of 
person.  She  meant  what  every  mother  has 
meant  when  she  said  those  words.  She 
simply  wanted  her  boy  to  be  honest,  chival- 
rous, brave,  and  to  stand  four-square  against 
the  evil  winds  that  blow. 

And  thus  do  mothers  write  the  living  sto- 
ries of  men  and  nations.  Behind  the  storm 
and  strife  and  blustering  of  the  actors  most 
vividly  before  our  eyes  do  we  see  the  power 
of  mother  love  and  the  fashioning  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  mother's  heart  and 
hands. 

I  once  heard  a  friend  telling  a  young 
woman  that  he  did  not  believe  In  any  here- 
after; that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
heaven  and  hell  consisted  of  the  Joys  and 
sorrows  that  every  person  experienced  in 
this  world  and  that  when  death  stopped  the 
movements  of  this  life  his  body  became  only 
so  much  decaying  matter  and  nothingness 
was  the  end.  The  young  woman  answered 
him  In  these  words.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  I  shall  never  again  see  my  mother?" 
And  in  that  simple  and  yet  boundless  faith 
that  mother  and  Immortality  were  one  and 
inseparable;  in  the  sureness  of  her  Icnowl- 


edge  that  when  she  had  become  weary  of 
the  labors  of  life  there  would  be  waiting  the 
radiant  face  of  her  mother  to  comfort  her 
and  the  loving  arms  to  enfold  her  once 
more— never  again  to  be  separated  In  all 
eternity— In  the  light  of  that  abiding  hope 
and  faith,  all  of  the  scientific  arguments  of 
my  friend  were  of  the  nothingness  of  which 
he  spoke.  Against  that  mother-love  logic 
was  but  the  mere  exercise  of  dried-up  math- 
ematics. And  it  is  the  same  mother  love  that 
has  enthroned  the  highest  ideals  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  It  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  comfort  and  hope 
of  the  lowly.  Before  the  voice  of  a  mother 
telling  her  son  to  "be  a  good  boy"  all  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  outward  world 
fades  away  and 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart." 

Mother's  Day  is  the  most  fitting  memorial 
that  can  be  raised  to  mothers  of  men.  When 
we  drive  about  the  city  of  Washington  we 
proceed  from  circle  to  circle,  from  monu- 
ment to  monument.  Here  stands  a  statue  of 
Parragut.  and  here  a  likeness  of  Webster, 
and  towering  over  them  all  Is  the  giant  spire 
honoring  the  great  Washington.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  nation  should  honor  Its  heroes.  But 
no  statue  can  be  raised  to  mother  as  endur- 
ing and  as  inspiring  as  the  child  each 
mother  rears  herself.  No  writer  can  enclose 
between  the  backs  of  any  book  all  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  mother's  teaching.  No  poet  can 
capture  all  of  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
mother's  heart.  No  painter  has  the  power  to 
transmit  to  his  canvas  the  beauty  of  a  moth- 
er's face  that  glows  in  the  memory  of  her 
dear  ones,  no  matter  how  homely,  how  gro- 
tesque, or  how  blank  and  stupid  that  same 
face  may  have  appeared  to  strangers.  Even 
the  wizardry  of  the  sculptor's  hand  cannot 
endue  his  cold  marble  with  the  warmth  of  a 
mother's  love.  No;  only  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  us,  sons  and  daughters  of  mothers 
living  and  mothers  dead,  to  commune  again 
in  our  thoughts  with  those  to  whom  we  owe 
our  all,  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mother. 
Memory  alone  holds  for  us  the  charm  of  her 
personality.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
picture  of  those  thoughts  of  cares  and  dally 
tasks  she  did  for  us:  the  Joyful  laughter  at 
our  successes:  the  loving  kindness  of  her 
manner.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
mother  we  luiew,  and  to  bring  back  any 
other  mother  is  only  to  rear  an  unworthy 
monument. 

Today  we  are  living  In  a  world  of  personal- 
ities. Europe  bristles  with  names  of  men 
rather  than  names  of  nations.  Stalin  of 
Russia.  Mussolini  of  Italy,  Hitler  of  Oerma- 
ny— who  knows  what  Influence  their  moth- 
ers had  upon  them?  Prom  whence  their 
courage,  their  vision,  their  power?  A  mother 
tapped  the  sources  of  their  personaUty. 
Uught  them  the  duties  and  tasks  of  life, 
guarded  their  bodies,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  great  thoughts. 

Today  In  our  Western  Hemisphere  it  has 
been  said  the  our  President  Roosevelt  is  the 
outstanding  and  dominant  personality.  For- 
tunate are  we  Americans  to  have  his  mother 
alive.  This  splendid  mother  of  our  President 
sees  him  as  he  magnlficlently  commands 
our  ship  of  sUte.  She  remembers  dally  the 
dreams  she  had  for  him  in  the  yesteryears 
when  with  her  aid  and  guidance  he  was 
equipping  himself  for  Just  such  a  momen- 
tous task  of  leadership.  Humble,  yet  Justly 
proud,  she  walks  securely  down  the  remain- 
ing mUes  on  her  highway  of  life,  knowing 
that  there  follows  along  the  trail  a  son  who 


perhaps  destined  to  become  one  of  the  truly 
great  leaders  of  mankind.  And  ever  behind 
Roosevelt  will  remain  his  warm  and  glowing 
mother. 

"The  late  great  poet,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
has  expressed  in  tender  words  my  wish  and 
your  wish  when  he  says: 

I  cannot  pay  my  debt 
For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given: 
But  thou,  love's  Lord. 
Wilt  not  forget 
Her  due  reward- 
Bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven." 
[Applause.] 


RURAL  ELECTRIPICA'nON 
ADMXNISTRAnON 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  praise 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Program  In  this  its  50th 
anniversary  year.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  signed  this  program  into 
existence  with  Executive  Order  7037 
on  May  11,  1935,  and  since  then  Rural 
people,  in  partnership  with  REA— the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration- 
have  literally  lit  up  the  countryside. 

The  electrification  of  our  Nation's 
rural  areas  is  probably  the  most  over- 
looked factor  contributing  to  this 
coimtry's  social  and  economic 
progress.  The  achievements  of  this 
tiny  Government  agency's  partnership 
■with  the  people  of  rural  America  are 
truly  remarkable.  This  partnership 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  successful 
ever  devised.  Certainly  no  other  Gov- 
ernment program  has  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment of  Rural  Electrification. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  several  Sena- 
tors can  recollect  the  very  day  that 
the  lights  went  on  in  nu«l  homes.  And 
I  am  sure  they  can  also  recall  that 
once  rural  America  was  given  access  to 
this  harnessed  power  that  productivity 
immediately  increased,  given  the  op- 
portunity with  REA.  It  was  the  Inita- 
tive  and  work  of  rural  people  them- 
selves that  wrote  this  remarkable  suc- 
cess story. 

Today,  some  1,000  rural  electric  co- 
ops serve  more  than  25  million  people, 
businesses,  and  industries  in  rural 
America.  These  organizations  own  and 
maintain  about  half  of  the  Nation's 
power  lines,  but  only  provide  power  to 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 

In  my  State.  REA  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives  provide  necessary 
service  to  60  of  Alabama's  67  counties. 
Yesterday,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  most  of  the 
Alabama  rural  electric  co-ops.  In 
speaking  with  these  fine  people,  the 
co-ops  and  the  customers  they  serve,  I 
found  an  enormous  voice  of  gratitude, 
but  I  also  heard  a  voice  of  concern  for 
the  future. 

The  need  for  the  REA  is  no  differ- 
ent today  than  it  was  when  the  pro- 
gram was  created  50  years  ago.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Program  is  still 
needed  to   improve   the   productivity 
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and  quality  of  life  In  rural  America  by 
insuring  that  all  rural  citizens  have 
access  to  an  adequate  and  reliable 
supply  of  electric  energy  at  a  cost  rea- 
sonably comparable  to  that  paid  by 
residents  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  would  taXe  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
as  we  commemorate  its  50th  year  of 
service  to  rural  America. 


DALTON  MOSS:  BLOUNT  COUNTY 
CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  an  outstanding  Alabami- 
an.  Dalton  Moss,  who  was  recently 
named  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Blount  County-Oneonta  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Dalton,  a  retired  probation  officer 
and  former  teacher,  has  had  a  success- 
ful career  and,  in  retirement,  is  con- 
tinuing an  exemplary  record  of  civic 
involvement.  To  list  all  the  details  of 
his  civic  dedication,  would  be  a  major 
task,  Mr.  President,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  and  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  few  of  the  more  tell- 
ing examples. 

As  a  dedicated  member  and  leader  of 
the  Oneonta  Lions  Club,  Dalton  built 
a  record  of  35  years  of  perfect  attend- 
ance. He  helped  to  make  the  group 
second  in  the  State  in  contributions  to 
Alabama  Sight  Conservation.  He  has 
also  served  as  an  adviser  and  director 
of  the  Alabama  Sight  Association  for 
many  years. 

Ehiring  his  career  as  chief  U.S.  pro- 
bation officer  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama,  from  which  he  resigned  in 
1977,  Dalton  served  as  secretary  and 
president  of  the  Alabama  Probation 
and  Parole  Association,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Conference  of 
Social  Workers.  Prior  to  his  retire- 
ment, he  was  named  the  outstanding 
probation  officer  in  Alabama. 

For  two  decades,  Dalton  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Blount  County  Parks 
and  Recreation  Board.  During  his 
tenure,  the  cotmty's  Palisades  Park 
was  named  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation.  Serving  some  50,000  every 
year,  the  park  boasts  80  acres,  seven 
large  picnic  shelters,  and  a  165-year- 
old  log  cabin  and  comcrlb.  Dalton  also 
raised  $35,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  park's  Amilea  Porter  Center,  and 
70  percent  of  the  funds  required  to 
build  the  Blount  County  Memorial 
Museum. 

Dalton  Moss  is  also  active  in  the 
Blount  County  Sportsmen  and  Conser- 
vation Club,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce's Project  Pride  beautlfication 
committee,  the  county  historical  socie- 
ty, the  county  cattlemen's  association, 
the  Blount  County  Resource  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church. 


Mr.  President.  Dalton  Moss  has 
clearly  built  a  record  of  civic  Involve- 
ment and  dedication  fully  deserving  of 
his  recent  recognition  as  Blount  Coun- 
ty's "Citizen  of  the  Year."  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  congratulate  both 
Dalton  and  his  lovely  wife,  Etta  Stone 
Moss,  on  this  outstanding  honor. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
WEEKS-A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  personal  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
news  of  the  recent  passing  of  one  of 
Alabama's,  and  America's,  most  out- 
standing citizens.  Rajnnond  Weeks. 
Raymond  was  truly  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  American  partiots  I  have 
ever  met. 

Although  Raymond  Weeks  has  been 
known  to  the  people  of  Alabama  for 
many  different  examples  of  his  civic 
dedication  and  community  concern, 
without  a  doubt  it  is  his  involvement 
with  the  celebration  of  national  Veter- 
ans Day  for  which  he  will  always  be 
best  remembered. 

After  serving  in  the  military  from 
1943  to  1945.  Raymond  became  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  a  cause  he  would 
remain  involved  in  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  In  1947.  he  organized 
a  celebration  in  his  hometown  of  Bir- 
mingham to  pay  tribute  to  the  veter- 
ans of  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  involved.  The  date  he 
chose  was  November  11.  then  officially 
known  as  Armistice  Day.  The  ceremo- 
nies in  Birmingham  were  called  Ver- 
terans  Day. 

Through  the  years,  the  celebration 
in  Birmingham,  annually  directed  by 
Raymond  Weeks,  became  a  model  for 
other  cities  and  States,  which  were 
starting  their  own  observances  of  a 
day  to  thank  our  returned  fighting 
men  and  women  for  all  of  their  contri- 
butions to  America. 

Finally,  in  1954,  after  several  years 
of  hard  work.  Raymond  Weeks  con- 
vinced President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Congress  to  change  the  official  name 
of  the  November  holiday  from  Armi- 
stice Day,  marking  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  to  Veterans  Day,  honoring  all 
of  our  veterans  from  all  wars.  For  his 
indispensable  efforts,  Raymond  Weeks 
became  known  as  the  Father  of  Na- 
tional Veterans  Day. 

In  1982,  Raymond  received  the  high- 
est honor  of  his  life,  when  President 
Reagan  awarded  him  the  Presidential 
Citizens  Medal.  This  award  is  designed 
to  recognize  American  citizens  for  ex- 
emplary service  on  behalf  of  their 
country  or  their  fellow  citizens.  Ray- 
mond Weeks  was  only  the  seventh 
person  so  honored. 

Despite  the  tremendous  nature  of 
this  award,  Mr.  President,  I  remember 
well  how  frustrated  Raymond  Weeks 
was  when  he  learned  that  to  receive 


this  award  in  Washington,  he  would 
have  to  miss  part  of  the  Birmingham 
celebration  with  which  he  had  become 
synonymous. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  of  my  years  in  the 
Senate  to  serve  with  Raymond  Weelcs 
on  the  National  Veterans  Day  Awards 
Committee.  In  that  capacity.  I  was 
amazed  each  year  when  I  realized 
anew  Just  how  well  known  and  highly 
thought  of  the  Birmingham  celebra- 
tion and  Raymond  Weeks  were  to  vet- 
erans all  across  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to 
leave  the  idea  that  Raymond  Weeks 
was  only  concerned  with  and  Involved 
with  veterans  affairs.  His  civic  involve- 
ment and  dedication  to  his  State  and 
country  virtually  knew  no  bounds. 
Prior  to  entering  the  military  in  World 
War  II.  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  several  successful  war  bond  cam- 
paigns, was  active  in  the  USO,  was  a 
director  of  both  the  State  rationing 
board  and  the  manpower  board. 

In  addition  to  all  these  other  activi- 
ties. Raymond  has  served  as  State 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  House  of 
Representatives,  a  member  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  as  a  delegate  to  three  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions.  He  has 
received  Alabama's  highest  award,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  for  his 
accomplishments,  and  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Army's  Outstanding  Distin- 
guished Civilian  Service  Medal. 

Mr.  President.  Raymond  Weeks  was 
an  outstanding  citizen  in  every  re- 
spect. His  uncompromising  dedication 
was  reflected  in  his  undying  efforts  to 
continue  to  build  national  Veterans 
Day  into  an  even  greater  success.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  most  sincere  per- 
sonal sympathy  to  Raymond's  family, 
and  to  his  countless  friends  all  across 
America. 

Raymond  Weeks  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Alabama  and  America  have 
lost  a  great  citizen.  I  have  lost  a  close 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald  and  the  Birmingham 
News  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Blrmlnghain  Post-Herald,  May  8, 

19851 
VcRRAits  Havx  Wexks  TO  Traiik  por  Thkib 

Day 

(By  Michelle  Herman) 

His  name  may  not  be  Imown  In  every 
household,  but  Raymond  Weeks  made 
American  history. 

Weeks  founded  Veterans  Day  out  of  belief 
that  "veterans  deserve  tremendous  recogni- 
tion because  of  what  they  did  for  us,"  his 
daughter,  Brenda  Parker,  said  yesterday. 

To  show  their  appreciation,  the  armed 
forces  will  fire  21  guns  today  in  an  all -serv- 
ice military  funeral  in  Elmwood. 


But  if  Weeks  were  alive,  he  probably 
would  be  uncomfortable  about  all  the  atten- 
tion. A  full  honors  military  funeral  is  not 
often  given  for  a  former  World  War  II  Navy 
yeoman  second  class,  whose  Job  was  selling 
war  bonds. 

"He  was  not  the  kind  of  person  that  ever 
talked  about  what  Raymond  Weeks  did," 
said  Jesse  Deason,  a  close  friend  of  Weeks' 
and  public  affairs  director  for  national  Vet- 
erans Day  in  Birmingham. 

"He  never  even  told  me  that  he  was  in  the 
military." 

Weeks'  greatest  accomplishment  came  in 
1954  when  he  convlcned  the  United  States 
Congress  and  General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhow- 
er, then  chief  of  Army  staff,  to  change  Ar- 
mistice Day  to  Veterans  Day.  Before  that, 
the  Nov.  11  holiday  only  recognized  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I. 

In  1982  Weeks  was  awarded  the  Presiden- 
tial Citizens  Medal  by  Ronald  Reigan. 

■He  didn't  really  want  to  go  get  the  medal 
because  it  meant  leaving  the  Birmingham 
Veterans  Day  parade, "  Mrs.  Parker  said. 

Weeks  was  devoted  to  Brimlngham  and  its 
parade,  she  said.  Although  he  w,>s  bom  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  at  a  young  age  b^  moved  to 
3420  Altamont  Road  on  Birmingham's 
Southslde.  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Weeks  died  Monday  night  of  heart  failure 
at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  Birmingham.  He 
was  76. 

While  the  presidential  medal  made  Weeks 
a  national  figure,  it  was  an  extensive  list  of 
community  service  activities  that  made  him 
a  local  leader. 

Weeks  helped  organize  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Mental 
Health  Association.  He  also,  served  on  the 
"Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  the  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Polio  Founda- 
tion. 

Weeks  also  served  two  terms  In  the  Ala- 
bama House  of  Representatives. 

'That's  not  even  a  fourth  of  what  he  did," 
said  Week's  grandson,  Brian  Parker.  25. 

Although  Weeks  had  suffered  from  heart 
attacks  and  ill  health  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  he  did  not  slow  down  his  momentum 
in  community  work. 

"In  fact.  I  met  with  Mr.  Weeks  a  week  and 
a  half  ago  to  talk  about  Veterans  Day,"  said 
Deason. 

"He  was  very  sick  but  If  you  asked  him  on 
the  day  he  died  how  he  felt  he'd  have  said 
fine,"  Mrs.  Parker  said. 

"I  never  thought  of  him  as  such  a  tremen- 
dous man,  and  he  never  thought  of  himself 
as  a  tremendous  man.  He  just  thought  this 
was  the  thing  to  do."  she  said. 

Por  45  years  Weeks  worked  as  a  sales  ex- 
ecutive in  advertising  for  Alabama  Out- 
doors. During  that  time  he  acquired  a 
number  of  fans  that  quietly  appreciated  the 
man  and  his  ethics. 

"I  don't  think  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
role  model  but  that"s  the  way  I  looked  at 
him,"'  his  grandson  said. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  I 
wanted  to  tell  him.  If  I  could  accomplish 
half  of  what  he  did  in  his  life  In  mine,  I 
could  feel  I  really  did  something." 

[Prom  the  Editoral  Page) 
RAYMOifD  Weeks 
Mention  Veterans  Day  and  the  first  name 
that  comes  to  mind  is  Raymond  Weeks. 

Weeks,  who  died  this  week  at  age  76,  was 
involved  In  many  worthy  projects  during  his 
life  In  this  community.  He  served  In  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature,  organized  the  area's  first 
Infantile  Paralysis  fund  campaign  in  1934, 


served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Idarch  of 
Dimes  and  helped  organize  the  state  Mental 
Health  Association  among  other  things. 

But  he  will  be  best  remembered  for  his 
work  in  transforming  Armistice  Day,  which 
marked  the  end  of  World  War  I.  into  Veter- 
ans Day,  a  national  holiday  honoring  the 
veterans  of  all  wars.  The  change  took  place 
In  1954.  Before  and  after  his  success  in  per- 
suading Congress,  Weeks  was  the  leader  in 
building  the  Birmingham  veteran"s  clebra- 
tion  from  its  beginning  in  1947  Into  the  larg- 
est In  the  nation  today. 

Raymond  Weeks  gave  much  to  this  com- 
munity and  nation  during  a  full  and  useful 
life. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  May  7,  1985] 

Patriotic  Mm orirs  Liugkr  op  Vetkrans 

Day  PouifDRR 

(By  Kaye  Dickie) 

Raymond  Weeks'  grandson,  Keith  Parker, 

looked  around  him  Monday  night  as  he  sat 

in  his  grandfather's  den  on  Red  Mountain, 

Just  hours  after  Mr.  Weeks,  the  founder  of 

National  Veterans  Day,  had  died. 

Awards  lined  the  walls,  and  boxes  of  let- 
ters, yellowed  news  clippings  and  framed 
snapshots  of  Mr.  Weeks  shaking  hands  with 
former  President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  and 
President  Reagan  were  crowded  around. 

Family  members  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
figure  out  everything.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
tag,  they  wouldn't  have  known  which  medal 
In  the  boxes  of  awards  was  the  Presidential 
Citizens  Medal  that  Reagan  pinned  on  Mr. 
Weeks'  lapel  in  1982. 

"He  had  stacks  of  things  on  the  furni- 
ture." Parker  said.  "He  jised  to  yell  If  we 
moved  an  envelope  on  the  piano.  It  was 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

""He  was  one  of  the  mcst  patriotic  people 
anyone  could  ever  meet.  His  whole  life  was 
geared  to  serving  his  country.  It  wasn't 
something  you  did  on  the  Fourth  of  July:  it 
was  a  lot  more  than  that.  It  was  taking  care 
of  one  another."" 

Mr.  Weeks,  of  3420  Altamont  Road,  died 
Monday  afternoon  at  St.  Vincents  hospital 
of  heart  failure,  his  grandson  said.  He  was 
76. 

After  spending  two  years  in  the  UA  Navy 
during  World  War  U,  Mr.  Weeks  founded 
National  Veterans  Day  in  Birmingham  in 
1947  and  remained  chairman  of  the  festivi- 
ties In  Birmingham  until  he  died. 

In  1954,  Congress— pressured  by  Mr. 
Weeks  and  the  government  officials  he  in- 
fluenced—officially changed  the  name  of 
the  Nov.  11  hoUday  from  Armistice  Day, 
marking  the  end  of  World  War  I,  to  Veter- 
ans Day,  honoring  all  veterans. 

As  a  state  representative  from  1967  to 
1974,  Mr.  Weeks  drafted  a  resolution  that 
put  Alabama  on  record  as  opiKelng  amnesty 
for  draft  dodgers.  He  was  made  an  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  veterans  in  Canada,  an  honor  also 
given  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  Presi- 
dents Harry  S.  Truman  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  was  given  the  Army"s  Out- 
standing Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Medal  in  1966,  and  In  1979  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  Alabama. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Birmingham 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Aero- 
nautics Association,  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Shriners  and  Eks, 
and  he  helped  found  the  Birmingham  Hall 
of  Fame  Bowl.  He  organized  the  first  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  Fund  in  1934  and  served  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  March  of  Dimes. 

His  grandson  said  those  "only  scratch  the 
surface"  of  Mr.  Weeks"  work  to  make  people 


notice  what  veterans  had  done  for  their 
country. 

"He  considered  It  a  full-time  job.'"  said  his 
grandson.  "He  never  looked  for  the  spot- 
light for  himself  but  for  the  event  he  was 
working  on.  He  worked  so  tirelessly  and 
long  for  other  people.  That  was  his  own 
reward. 

"He  stayed  active  until  the  day  he  went  In 
the  hospital"'  last  week.  Parker  said  '"He 
kept  going  and  going  and  going.  He  never 
stopped."" 

Jesse  Deacon,  public  relations  director  for 
the  Veterans  Day  celebration  In  Birming- 
ham, said  Mr.  Weeks  "was  amazing  to  watch 
work.  When  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Reagan  or 
Vice  President  George  Bush,  he  just  picked 
up  the  telephone.  He'd  call  four -star  gener- 
als and  tell  them  what  he  wanted  done. 
They  listened.  They  knew  he  had  support 
from  the  top  down." 

He  said  Mr.  Weeks  never  looked  for  any 
awards  for  what  he  did,  although  he  got 
them  constantly.  "He  did  what  he  did  and 
dldn"t  care  who  knew  about  it."' 

John  Golden,  who  for  more  than  29  years 
worked  slde-by-slde  with  Mr.  Weeks  as  asso- 
ciate director  of  Veterans  Day.  said  promot- 
ing veterans  "was  Just  his  life.  He  wanted 
the  public  to  understand  their  contributions 
and  to  focus  attention  to  those  who  are  cur- 
rently serving." 

Golden  said  Mr.  Weeks  felt  "this  was  the 
only  way  we  could  save  the  country— as  he 
used  to  say,  "to  keep  it  from  going  down  the 
tube." " 

He  said  Mr.  Weeks  would  want  to  be  re- 
membered as  ""a  great  patriot,  a  man  who 
loved  his  country  and  a  man  who  would 
have  done  anything  for  It.  And  I  Uiink  he 
will."' 

Funeral  will  be  at  2  p.m.,  Wednesday  at 
Elmwood  Chapel  with  burial  In  Elmwood. 

Survivors  Include  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Brenda  Parker  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Minor, 
both  of  VesUvla  Hills. 

The  family  suggests  that  memorials  be 
made  to  the  Raymond  Weeks  Scholarship 
Fund  at  Birmingham-Southern  College. 
Samford  University  and  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CURTIS  FTiKTiTiE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11,  I  will  Join  hundreds  of  Floridians 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  and  fine 
public  servant.  Curtis  EzeUe.  He  is  a 
man  of  stature,  trust,  and  devotion  to 
family  and  community.  Curtis  has 
something  in  common  with  Harry 
Truman,  one  of  the  greatest  Deqio- 
crats  of  all  time.  Tnmian.  Just  like 
Curtis,  put  special  faith  in  his  family. 
Even  when  Truman  was  President,  he 
always  had  time  for  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  or  for  a  conversation  with  his 
daughter.  The  family  came  first. 

It's  come  to  my  attention  that 
Truman  had  a  favorite  book.  He  kept 
a  copy  in  the  White  House,  and  he 
took  it  wherever  he  traveled.  It's 
called,  '"Meditations"  by  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  Tnmian  loved  that  book.  And.  if 
you  ever  get  a  chance  to  read  it,  you'll 
find  the  perfect  description  of  Curtis 
Ezelle.  Here's  what  it  says: 

Waste  no  time  arguing  about  what  a  good 
man  should  be.  Be  one. 
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WeU.  that's  Curtis,  aU  right  He's  a 
good  man.  And  anyone  who's  ever 
been  around  him  tuiows  how  he  feels 
about  time.  His  son.  Marcus,  tells  the 
story  about  a  trip  to  Washinjgton  with 
his  dad  and  a  youth  group.  They  had  a 
tour  of  the  White  House  at  9  a.m.  By  6 
a.m..  the  whole  group  was  up,  fed,  wa- 
tered, bnished,  vacuiuned.  polished, 
and  waiting  for  the  bus.  Curtis  had  a 
walce-up  call  for  4:30  in  the  morning. 

But  even  though  he  usually  operates 
on  Ezelle  standard  time,  he  doesn't 
always  look  at  his  watch.  If  there's  a 
Job  to  do.  Curtis  has  time.  If  there  are 
people  to  help.  Curtis  has  time.  And,  if 
there  are  children  around,  Curtis 
always  has  time. 

When  people  want  to  pay  some  one 
a  compliment,  they  sometimes  say, 
he'll  give  you  the  shirt  off  his  back. 
But  Curtis  is  the  kind  of  guy  who'll 
give  you  the  time  of  his  life.  And  you 
can't  ask  anything  better  than  that. 

So  my  advice  to  any  boy  who  wants 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man  is  go 
ahead  and  read  about  Truman.  Or  go 
ahead  and  read  "Meditations."  But  if 
you  want  to  save  time,  and  still  find 
out  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  man. 
Just  stop  by  and  see  Curtis. 

Just  about  any  Democrat  would  be 
better  off  with  a  little  help  from 
Curtis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the 
first  Democrat— Thomas  Jefferson- 
could  have  used  a  little  of  his  assist- 
ance. 

Back  when  Jefferson  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Madi- 
son. And  you  could  tell  Jefferson  was  a 
little  depressed.  He  complained  that 
"the  tax-collectors  have  already  excit- 
ed discontent." 

Well,  it's  too  bad  Jefferson  didn't 
know  Curtis.  Chances  are  he  would 
have  made  Curtis  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I've  never  met  a  tax  collec- 
tor who  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  town.  UntU  I  met  Curtis. 

Curtis  has  always  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  government  service.  He  be- 
lieves that  doing  the  people's  work  is  a 
high  calling,  and  an  honor.  And  he 
does  all  he  can  to  help  our  young 
people  appreciate  our  heritage. 

Some  years  ago.  a  weU-know  histori- 
an wrote  that  "history,  in  the  main,  is 
lived  by  the  unknown  and  the  forgot- 
ten." Well.  I  don't  think  you  judge  a 
person  by  the  lines  they  get  in  a  histo- 
ry book.  Tou  Judge  them  by  the 
impact  they  make  on  your  own  person- 
al history.  By  that  standard.  Curtis 
I^Ue  is  an  historic  figure  for  every 
one  of  the  people  who  wlU  Join  him 
May  11. 

He's  visited  my  office  In  Washington 
with  delegations  of  youngsters  on  the 
yearly  to  see  the  Government  at  work. 
And  if  Guy  Lombardo  held  the  mo- 
nopoly on  New  Yf^^'"  E>e,  then  New 
Year's  Day  at  the  Orange  Bowl  be- 
longs to  Curtis. 

He's  been  an  active  and  dynamic 
member  of  the  Klwanls  for  years.  And 


I  know  my  life  has  been  influenced  to 
a  great  degree  by  the  example  he's  set. 
He's  a  tireless  worker,  doing  all  he  can 
to  serve  his  community  and  the  young 
people  all  around  us. 

Curtis  and  the  Klwanls  are  kin  in 
spirit  and  practice.  The  Klwanls  puts 
special  importance  on  the  human  and 
spiritual  side  of  life,  rather  than  the 
material.  "Do  unto  others,"  is  their 
code.  Helping  people  be  better  citizens 
is  their  goal.  Providing  service,  build- 
ing friendships,  and  striving  to  do 
better  are  the  hallmarlcs  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Curtis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Klwanls  for  36  years,  and  that's  more 
than  half  the  time  the  organization 
has  been  in  existence.  And  if  you  look 
at  all  the  things  Klwanls  tries  to  ac- 
complish, nobody  reflects  their  goals 
better  than  Curtis  Ezelle. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  elected  office 
understand  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  the  term  "citizen  legislator." 
Those  of  us  who  have  spent  so  many 
years  working  with  Curtis,  understand 
the  great  things  that  can  be  achieved 
by  a  man  who  holds  the  title  of  "citi- 
zen innovator."  That  title  certainly  be- 
longs to  Curtis. 

Throughout  his  life,  he's  been  a 
good  friend  to  the  multitudes,  a  good 
counselor  to  the  individual,  a  good 
parent,  and— above  all— he's  always 
been  a  good  and  decent  man. 

So  we  will  honor  him  this  week  in 
the  same  way  he  honors  his  friends. 
He  has  been  faithful  to  the  motto  of 
Klwanls,  "We  Build."  And  we  return 
that  fidelity  with  these  simple  words 
of  our  own:  "We  Thank." 

We  thank  you,  Curtis,  for  living  the 
advice  of  the  Scriptures  which  tells  us 
to  be  "the  helpers  of  your  Joy." 

We  share  your  Joy.  And  we  thank 
you  for  helping  all  of  us. 

God  bless  you. 


WILD  HORSE  EXPRESS 

Ui.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  the  "WUd 
Horse  Express."  a  caravan  of  a  dozen 
wild  horses  and  burros  from  the  West- 
em  range,  arrived  today  in  Washing- 
ton. The  caravan  traveled  here  from 
Denver,  stopping  in  six  major  cities 
along  the  route  to  Washington  to  raise 
public  awareness  of  proposals  to 
slaughter  these  innocent  animals.  I 
was  pleased  that  their  stops  Included 
one  In  Louisville  during  events  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Wild  Horse  Express. 
Their  hard  work  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  wild  horse  protection,  as 
shown  by  their  10-day  ride,  have 
helped  to  bring  attention  to  the  plight 
of  these  animals. 

I  expect  this  to  be  the  third  consecu- 
tive Congress  In  which  there  will  be  an 
assault  on  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
Act.  In  the  97th  Congress,  legislation 
authorizing  the  commerical  sale  and 


slaaghter  of  wild  horses  was  Intro- 
duced but  never  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Last  Congress  a  similar  meas- 
ure was  again  introduced,  and  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee  by  a  1-vote 
margin.  However,  it  was  never  brought 
up  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  roiuided  up  thousands  of  horses  in 
the  past  few  months,  and  I  am  certain 
that  legislation  authorizing  the  sale 
and  slaughter  of  wild  horses  will  soon 
be  introduced  again. 

Horses  are  a  national  treasure,  and 
Just  as  we  preserve  national  beauty  in 
our  park  lands,  we  must  preserve  the 
integrity  of  these  iiuiocent  animals. 
Wild  horses  embody  much  of  our 
American  character,  spirit  and  fron- 
tier heritage.  We  must  defend  them. 

I  believe  the  American  public  looks 
upon  wild  horses  as  a  resource  to  be 
cherished;  not  as  a  commodity  for  a 
government  agency  to  auction  by  the 
pound. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Nation  can  anx- 
iously turn  its  eyes  to  the  exciting 
Kentucky  Derby  in  my  State,  then 
still  consider  legislation  that  would 
deny  thousands  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  the  right  to  exist. 

Again,  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
those  participating  in  the  Wild  Horse 
Express,  as  well  as  its  sponsors  includ- 
ing the  Animal  Protection  Institute  of 
America,  the  American  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Organization 
for  WUd  American  Horses.  With  their 
support,  I  intend  to  double  my  efforts 
to  ensure  that  this  destructive  legisla- 
tion does  not  become  law. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  point  I  would  like  to  raise  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  that  Is  fimdlng  for  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Facilities  Pro- 
gram. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  currently  stands  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  provision  for  the 
Public  Television  Facilities  Program. 
This  program  is  very  Important  In  my 
State  of  Tennessee,  as  it  is  in  Arizona 
and  many  other  States.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  was  no  specific 
Intent  to  eliminate  PTFP  from  the 
budget. 

PTFP  is  intended  to  extend  public 
broadcasting  to  the  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  country  which  current- 
ly does  not  have  access  to  its  excellent 
programming  and  to  enable  public 
radio  and  television  stations  to  up- 
grade their  equipment  to  improve 
their  service. 

The  Federal  dollars  we  provide  here 
are  a  catalyst.  They  provide  a  base 
which  enables  local  public  radio  and 
television  stations  to  generate  local 
support  for  the  construction  and  im- 


provement of  their  faculties.  Federal 
and  private  support  go  hand  in  hand. 
Raising  local  doUars  for  public  broad- 
casting is  made  easier  when  there  is  a 
national  commitment  to  the  system. 
Capital  Improvement  money  from 
local  sources  comes  faster  when 
matched  by  Federal  programs  such  as 
PTFP. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
whether  he  feels  we  can  make  provi- 
sion in  the  budget  to  cover  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  G0LDWATE:R.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  raised  this  subject.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  of  the  PubUc  Telecommuni- 
cations Faculties  Program.  It  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  my  State  as  it 
has  to  his. 

I  do  believe  that  as  the  budget  and 
appropriations  processes  finaUy  devel- 
op it  wUl  be  possible  to  aUow  funding 
for  this  program  without  adding  to 
the  budget  total.  This  is  a  relatively 
smaU  program,  at  $24  miUlon.  Its 
effect,  however,  far  exceeds  the 
amoimt  Involved. 

The  Federal  doUars  we  provide  are 
leverage  to  raise  local  doUars.  They 
also  provide  a  stable  base  on  which 
public  broadcasting  stations  can  plan 
for  their  capital  and  equipment  Im- 
provements. With  these  Federal  dol- 
lars pubUc  broadcasting  stations  can 
maintain  existing  service  and  extend 
service  to  currently  unserved  areas. 

I  am  weU  aware  of  the  crisis  which 
our  Nation  faces  due  to  the  continuing 
Federal  deficits.  Mesmingf ul  deficit  re- 
duction means  hard  choices.  However, 
I  am  certain  that  this  program  can  be 
funded  within  current  budget  targets. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  feels  he  can  give 
that  assurance.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  strong  sup- 
port for  public  broadcasting  and  I 
concur  with  his  desire  to  provide  for 
this  program  within  budget  targets. 

Mr.  President,  pubUc  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  have  aggressively 
sought  private  and  corporate  dona- 
tions but  they  need  the  assurance  of 
continued  Federal  construction  fimds 
in  order  to  make  the  commitment  to 
expand  service. 

Typical  of  the  problems  faced  by 
pubUc  broadcasting  stations  is  the  sit- 
uation at  WKNO  in  Memphis.  The 
station  has  Just  finished  a  very  suc- 
cessful telethon  and  an  equally  suc- 
cessful auction.  This  broad-based  com- 
munity support  has  enabled  WKNO  to 
provide  a  wide  range  of  educational 
and  entertainment  programming 
throughout  the  mldsouth. 

Due  to  financial  restraints,  however, 
they  have  been  forced  to  keep  equip- 
ment In  service  far  beyond  the  Indus- 
try norm.  Its  5  videotape  machines  are 
aU  at  least  13  years  old.  The  average 
life  of  such  equipment  is  normaUy  7  or 


8  years.  They  need  the  money  in  the 
PTFP  Program  for  new  equipment  to 
contlne  their  service  to  the  communi- 
ty. 

Last  year.  WCTE-TV  In  CookevUle, 
TN.  obtained  funding  from  the  PTFP 
Program  which  enabled  them  to  up- 
grade their  equipment.  This  resulted 
in  a  more  reliable  operation  and  im- 
proved service  to  the  upper  Cimiber- 

land  region.  

The  improvements  at  WKNO  and 
WCTE  are  typical  of  the  benefits  of 
the  PubUc  Telecommunications  Facili- 
ties Program.  This  year  seven  pubUc 
broadcasting  faculties  in  Tennessee 
have  submitted  applications  for  grants 
to  Improve  their  service.  Providing 
funding  for  this  program  wUl  enhance 
the  avallabUity  of  pubUc  broadcasting 
to  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Because  of  sup- 
port from  this  program  native  Ameri- 
cans at  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
at  TsaUe  and  Chlnle.  AZ.  wlU  be  pro- 
vided with  the  first  pubUc  television 
service  to  this  isolated  region  of  my 
State.  PTFP  funds  aUowed  the  con- 
struction of  three  television  signal 
translators  and  the  acquisition  of 
studio  equipment  to  allow  local  origi- 
nation from  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege in  TsaUe. 

Residents  of  central  Arizona  also  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  PTFP  doUars  be- 
cause of  an  award  to  KAET-TV  in  cen- 
tral Arizona.  The  grant  paid  for  re- 
placement of  obsolete  and  worn  out 
studio  equipment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  may 
remember,  last  year  this  body  and  our 
coUeagues  In  the  House  twice  passed 
an  authorization  to  ensure  the  support 
of  pubUc  broadcasting  and  the  tele- 
communication facilities  program.  Al- 
though we  had  tremendous  support 
from  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  we  were  thwarted  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  an  adequate  funding  base  be- 
cause of  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  beUeve.  as  you  do.  that  we  have  a 
commitment  to  the  American  pubUc  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  the  best  pos- 
sible television  and  radio  signal  and 
the  finest  In  programming.  By  keeping 
these  programs  within  the  limits  of 
our  budget  projections,  I  beUeve  we 
can  reconcUe  our  President's  concern 
for  deficit  reduction  without  unduly 
depriving  our  citizens  of  such  a  vital 
and  educational  service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AiufSTROifG).  The  time  for  morning 
business  has  now  been  closed. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 
which  the  clerk  wiU  stete. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  SUtes 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration 

of  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry  ]  is  now  rec- 
ognized to  offer  an  amendment. 
AMEmntniT  mo.  si 
Bdr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Keknedy, 
Btro.  Bradley,  and  MrrcHw.i..  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kxskt]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
61. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following;  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  revenues  should  be  Increased  and 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  develop  legislation  to  reduce  the  tax  en- 
forcement gap,  estimated  by  the  IRS  at  »92 
billion  in  FY  1986. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  let  it  be  read?  It 
is  very  short. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Indeed.  I  wUl.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

It  is  further  assumed  that  such  legislation 
should  provide  for  increased  and  improved 
enforcement  and  collection,  through  audits, 
examinations,  and  other  steps  designed  to 
Identify  and  eliminate  tax  cheating  and  in- 
crease revenue  collections  from  Individuals 
and  corporations  currently  evading  federal 
taxes;  and  that  the  legislation  should  In- 
clude steps  designed  to  increase  voluntary 
compliance  with  tax  laws  and  that  such 
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steps  may  Include  Increased  staff  for  tax- 
payer assistance,  speedier  processing  of  re- 
turns, and  provision  of  public  information 
designed  to  build  public  trust  and  under- 
standing of  IRS  enforcement  efforts,  and 
that  such  legislation  should  also  provide 
that  the  resources  of  the  IRS  shall  be  in- 
creased to  accomplish  full  enforcement  of 
U.S.  tax  laws,  increasing  voluntary  compli- 
ance until  such  time  as  further  marginal 
spending  on  IRS  resources  does  not  substan- 
tially increase  tax  yields,  and  that  such  leg- 
islation is  fully  compatible  with  tax  simplifi- 
cation, including  but  not  limited  to  reduc- 
tions in  income  tax  rates  or  the  deficit 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  2  weeks  now  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  on  the  budget  we  have 
heard  time  and  again  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  the  urgent  need  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  and  of  the 
painful  consequences  that  kind  of 
action  is  going  to  entail. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  as- 
tonishing growth  in  Federal  debt  over 
the  past  4  years,  and  of  the  crippling 
effects  on  our  economy  if  such  deficits 
are  allowed  to  continue.  We  have  also 
been  asked  by  the  administration  and 
by  some  of  our  colleagues,  to  focus  in 
particular  on  certain  trends  in  the 
budget  over  the  past  two  decades,  such 
as  the  steady  growth  of  programs  such 
as  students  loans.  Medicare,  and 
others,  as  the  cause  of  our  fiscal  trou- 
bles. Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  are 
many  other  trends  that  we  need  to 
confront  if  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  a 
deficit  reduction  plan  that  is  fair  and 
that  will  withstand  the  test  of  time. 

One  such  trend  that  deserves  more 
careful  attention  than  it  has  received 
is  the  sharp  decline  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  our  Nation's  income  tax 
laws,  and  of  the  concomitant  loss  of 
hundreds  of  billions  in  cumulative  lost 
revenues.  The  problem  of  tax  evasion 
is  not  a  new  one,  but  It  has  grown  rap- 
idly over  the  past  decade.  And  I  think 
as  frustration  with  the  complexity  and 
perceived  unfairness  of  our  Federal 
Tax  Code  has  increased,  so  has  the 
practice  of  tax  evasion.  Today,  while 
the  vast  majority— over  80  percent  of 
our  citizens  struggle  honestly  under  a 
heavy  burden  of  taxation,  millions  of 
Americans  chose  instead  to  simply 
cheat.  And  while  the  problem  of  tax 
evasion  is  a  serious  one,  the  perception 
of  the  problem  is  even  worse. 

According  to  a  Yankelovlch  survey 
conducted  for  the  IRS  in  1984,  1  in  4 
Americans  believe  that  less  than  half 
of  all  citizens  comply  with  our  tax 
laws,  and  a  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve that  tax  cheating  is  becoming 
more  prevalent.  Most  disturbing  is  the 
finding  that  41  percent  of  the  public 
indicated  that  they  are  certain  that 
tax  cheaters  would  not  be  caught.  In 
fact,  they  are  almost  right:  While  1  in 
5  Americans  do  cheat,  the  chances 
that  any  one  will  become  subject  to  a 
criminal  investigation  are  43,000  to  1. 
Quite  simply,  when  it  comes  to  tax 
cheating,  too  many  Americans  believe 
it  is  safe  to  play  the  odds. 


These  attitudes  ensure  that  the 
problem  of  tax  cheating  will  only  grow 
worse  unless  we  reverse  the  trend.  As 
Members  of  this  institution  know,  per- 
ception is  sometimes  lui  entire  prob- 
lem in  itself— but  when  perception  and 
reality  come  together,  the  results  are 
disastrous. 

The  enforcement  tax  gap,  the  reve- 
nues lost  through  noncompliance,  has 
grown  300  percent  since  1973.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  conservatively 
estimates— I  say  conservatively— that 
the  enforcement  tax  gap  in  fiscal  year 
1986  will  exceed  $92  billion  from  legal 
sources  of  income— and  it  obviously  is 
much  larger  if  taxes  owed  in  illegal  ac- 
tivities are  counted  as  well.  And  we 
must  add  to  this  figure  more  than  $30 
billion  in  taxes  assessed  but  not  col- 
lected—of this  $30  billion,  the  IRS  is 
currently  only  actively  trying  to  col- 
lect $8.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  pause  to  consider 
the  magnitude  of  these  figures— a 
total  of  $122  billion  doUars  in  lost  tax 
revenues— more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  budget  deficit,  and  far  more  than 
twice  the  amoimt  President  Reagan 
has  asked  us  to  save  through  a  painful 
and  to  some  of  us  unacceptable  series 
of  program  eliminations  and  spending 
cuts.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  enforcement  tax  gap  is  a 
major  problem,  and  that  it  deserves 
our  serious  attention  if  we  are  indeed 
serious  about  a  fair  approach  to  the 
question  of  deficit  reduction. 

Today  I  have  offered— together  with 
Senators  KsmfSDY.  Btrd.  Braolet. 
and  MrrcHKix.  a  resolution  which  calls 
upon  the  Finance  Committee  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  reporting  legisla- 
tion that  will  allow  the  IRS  to  crack 
down  on  those  who  cheat  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  voluntary  compli- 
ance by  rewarding  those  who  choose 
to  honestly  meet  their  civic  obliga- 
tions. 

Before  elaborating  on  the  intentions 
of  this  amendment  let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  it  is  not  my  intention,  and 
it  is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  that 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  in- 
crease or  substantially  alter  withhold- 
ing requirements  or  recordkeeping  on 
the  part  of  Individual  taxpayers. 
Rather  it  Is  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  to  ensure  that  the  IRS 
has  the  resources  to  effectively  use 
the  information  which  is  already 
within  the  system. 

Voltmtary  compliance  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  degree  to  which  Americans 
lawfully  and  willingly  comply  with 
their  obligations  under  the  U.S.  Tax 
Code.  Just  over  a  decade  ago,  accord- 
ing to  IRS  estimates.  84  percent  of  all 
Americans  voluntarily  complied.  By 
1986.  the  IRS  says  that  number  will 
have  dropped  to  81.6  percent,  and  it 
will  continue  to  drop  until  something 
is  done  to  reverse  the  trend.  Those 
who  wonder  about  the  significance  of 


these  figures  should  note  that  each  1 
percent  change  in  voluntary  compli- 
ance is  worth  more  than  $5.6  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  tax  collections.  In 
other  words,  if  we  have  maintained 
the  1974  compliance  rate— just  voltm- 
tary compliance— we  would  today  be 
collecting  an  additional  $17  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  That  $17  billion  dollars  is 
instead  being  added  to  the  tax  bUls 
sent  to  the  80  percent  of  our  most 
honest  and  law  abiding  citizens. 

What  cotild  we  have  done  to  main- 
tain tax  compliance  at  1974  levels,  and 
what  can  we  do  now  to  reverse  the  cur- 
rent decline  and  move  toward  full 
compliance?  To  begin  with,  we  can 
ensure  that  the  IRS  has  the  revenues 
needed  to  do  its  job.  Between  1976  and 
1983.  while  the  niunber  of  tax  returns 
filed  increased  by  17  percent,  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  examinations  in- 
creased by  only  2  percent.  As  a  result, 
the  share  of  returns  examined  fell 
from  2.6  percent  to  1.67  percent.  This 
represents  a  29  percent  decrease  in  in- 
dividual audits  and  a  59  percent  de- 
crease in  corporate  audits  and  there 
has  been  a  29  percent  reduction  in  in- 
dividual audits,  and  there  has  been  a 
51  percent  reduction  in  the  level  of 
corporate  audits.  If  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request  for 
next  year  is  approved,  as  currently 
submitted,  the  examination  rate  will 
fall  even  more  to  1.2  percent. 

While  these  cuts  save  about  $300 
million  in  this  year's  expenditures,  ac- 
cording to  the  IRS's  own  estimates 
and  OAO's  own  estimates,  they  lose  us 
$2.4  billion  in  reduced  revenues.  So  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  by  the  IRS 
and  confirmed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  savings  of  $300 
million  actually  add  to  the  deficit  by 
the  tune  of  $2.4  billion. 

I  believe  we  should  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  additional  spending  re- 
quested by  the  IRS  would  have  gener- 
ated an  average  revenue  yield  of  $7  for 
every  $1  spent,  and  that  is  an  average. 
In  some  areas  of  collection  the  yield 
would  have  been  $23  collected  for  $1 
expended. 

I  urge  anyone  who  doubts  these  fig- 
ures to  examine  the  following  docu- 
ments, which  I  will  later  ask  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcoro.  The  documents  I 
refer  to  are  two  letters  from  Commis- 
sioner Egger  to  Hon.  J.J.  Picku:, 
chairman  of  the  House  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  Ways  and  Means,  which 
Mr.  PicKix  was  kind  enough  to  share 
with  me  for  consideration  by  this 
body.  These  documents  lay  forth  the 
detailed  plan  by  which  the  IRS  cannot 
only  increase  its  enforcement  and  col- 
lection efforts  aimed  at  delinquents, 
but  can  offer  Improved  service  to 
honest  taxpayers  and  thereby  offer  an 
improved  climate  for  volimtary  com- 
pliance. 

I  believe  these  documents  illustrate 
beyond  any  doubt  the  importance  of 


budgeting  adequate  resources  for  the 
IRS. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sources are  only  the  beginning.  There 
is  much  more  we  can  do.  Let  me  ex- 
plain how  I  think  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer 
very  briefly  to  a  program  commenced 
in  1983  by  Governor  Dukakis,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  begin  a  major  revenue 
enforcement  initiative  that  increased 
revenues  almost  4  percent  above  and 
beyond  economic  growth  and  increases 
in  personal  income  as  a  result  of  vigor- 
ous enforcement  and  increased  volun- 
tary compliance. 

The  package  Governor  Dukakis  un- 
dertook was  called  REAP— revenue  en- 
forcement and  protection.  The  pack- 
age was  a  coordinated,  innovative,  and 
well-managed  strategic  plan  to  raise 
revenues  through  fairer  enforcement. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  legislature, 
the  Governor,  and  most  significantly. 
the  public.  It  involved  toughened 
criminal  penalties  and  civil  fines, 
highly  visible  enforcement  actions,  ef- 
fective public  service  announcements, 
and  substantially  greater  staff  and 
computer  resources  at  the  State  reve- 
nue department  and  excellent  leader- 
ship from  our  commissioner  of  reve- 
nue, Ira  Jackson. 

Among  the  specific  actions  were  the 
following: 

Legislative  authority  for  revocation 
of  govemmentally  granted  licenses 
and  to  refuse  to  renew  contracts  of  tax 
evaders  and  delinquents  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  State: 

The  use  of  private  collection  agents 
to  collect  long  overdue  taxes  from 
hard-to-locate  taxpayers; 

Publication  of  the  names  of  large  de- 
linquents in  the  media  across  the 
SUte: 

Innovative  and  highly  visible  seizure 
drives;  and,  most  Importantly,  a  paral- 
lel commitment  to  transforming  the 
relationship  between  honest  taxpayers 
and  the  State  to  one  of  respect,  where 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  like  a  valued 
client  rather  than  a  captive  victim. 
Tax  forms  were  simplified  and  added 
taxpayer  assistance  was  given. 

The  result  of  this  was,  leaving  out 
an  amnesty— and  there  is  no  amnesty 
suggested  in  this  resolution  today- 
revenues  were  Increased  by  almost  3 
percent  as  a  result  of  strong  enforce- 
ment. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  gap  that 
exists  In  the  Federal  budget  and  we 
would  extend  those  revenues  by  3  per- 
cent, we  would  have  over  $20  billion 
additional  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience at  the  State  level  has  been  so 
compelling— and  it  has  been  repeated 
in  California  so  that  now  almost  14 
States  have  picked  up  some  form  of 
compllance-that  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association  when  they  met  here 
in  Washington  recently  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  resolution  imanimous- 
ly. 

I  will  read  just  a  small  portion  of 
that  resolution: 

The  National  Governor's  Association  re- 
spectfully urges  the  Administration  and 
Congress  to  strengthen  federal  tax  enforce- 
ment tools,  powers,  and  other  resources  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  integral  to 
any  tax  reform  proposal  and  integral  to  ini- 
tiatives designed  to  tackle  the  deficit  crisis. 
We  estimate  that  as  much  as  $20  billion  an- 
nually could  be  saved  by  the  Treasury 
through  an  Intensive  effort  to  tighten  feder- 
al enforcement.  .  .  .  The  National  Gover- 
nors Association  suggests  that  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  state  and  federal  tax  experts  be 
appointed  to  identify  innovative  tax  en- 
forcement programs  to  be  pursued  Jointly  or 
separately  by  the  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  not  only  that 
we  take  up  the  national  Governors  in 
their  challenge,  I  urge  not  only  that 
we  follow  the  example  that  has  been 
set  not  only  by  Governor  Dukakis  of 
Massachusetts  but  the  Governors  of 
other  States,  but  I  urge  very  strongly 
that  the  Members  of  this  Institution 
will  make  an  effort  to  try  to  send  a 
message  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  going  to  care  about  fair  and 
honest  application  of  our  tax  laws, 
that  we  believe  in  voluntary  compli- 
ance, and  that  we  want  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  those  many  citizens  In  this 
country  who  are  now  twice  taxed— 
once  by  the  Government  and  once  by 
those  who  cheat,  for  whom  they  must 
pick  up  the  additional  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  pass 
this  resolution  In  an  effort  to  make  an 
effort  to  accomplish  that  goal  and 
begin  the  process  by  which  we  will  do 
so. 

EZRIBrT  1 

COMMISSIONER  OP  INTERNAL 

REVENUE, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Honorable  J  J.  PicKix, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Ovenignt, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant,  House 
of  Repretenlativet,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaiwiam:  Enclosed  are  re- 
sponses to  the  five  questions  raised  in  your 
April  17  letter  concerning  the  Service's  FY 
1986  budget. 


The  non-enforcement  staffing  aUocatlons 
provided  in  answer  to  question  one  empha- 
size the  Improvements  to  programs  that  in- 
volve processing  of  tax  returns,  responding 
to  taxpayer  correspondence,  and  ai»swering 
taxpayer  Inquiries  through  the  taxpayer 
service  programs.  While  these  allocations 
reflect  the  Services  general  priorities  at  the 
various  options,  more  lengthy  consideration 
could  result  in  some  adjustments. 


If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

RoacosEcGKK. 

Enclosures. 

Question  <  1 ).— How  would  the  Service  allo- 
cate additional  staffing  over  the  proposed 
FY  1986  levels  for  all  the  non-enforcement 
functions,  including  appeals,  tax  litigation, 
and  criminal  investigations  at  each  of  these 
levels:  500.  1.000,  1,500.  2.000,  and  3,000  ad- 
ditional stafP  What  would  the  cost  be  at 
each  level?  What  would  the  yield-to-cost 
ratio  be  for  total  Service-wide  staffing  based 
on  the  proposed  FY  1986  budget,  talting 
into  account  each  level  of  additional  staff- 
ing for  non-enforcement  functions? 

Answer.— The  Service's  allocation  of  the 
additional  non-enforcement  staffing  options 
is  summarized  on  the  attached  table.  More 
extensive  consideration  and  review  might 
suggest  the  need  for  some  adjustments  in 
these  allocations,  but  essentially  they  re- 
flect the  Service's  priorities. 

The  principal  tax  processing  and  taxpayer 
service  programs  received  primary  empha- 
sis. Enhanced  quality  of  service  to  the 
public,  improved  responsiveness,  and  the 
ability  to  better  deal  with  increased  work- 
load would  result  from  these  staffing  alloca- 
tions. 

The  yleld-to-cost  ratio  for  total  Service- 
wide  staffing  in  the  proposed  FY  1986 
budget  is  approximately  9.7  dollars  in  direct 
enforcement  revenue  collections  for  each 
doUar  spent.  While  the  additional  aUocation 
of  up  to  3,000  average  positions  in  non-en- 
forcement programs  increases  the  quality 
and  responsiveness  of  Service  operations 
and  thus  contributes  to  Improved  voluntary 
compliance,  we  are  unable  to  measure  these 
specific  effects  in  revenue  terms. 

Briefly,  the  anticipated  aUocation  of  each 
of  the  options  is  as  follows:  500  average  posi- 
tions (420  million). 

These  positions  would  be  used  principally 
In  our  service  centers  to  improve  computer 
operations  and  assure  staffing  levels  suffi- 
cient to  process  expected  growth  in  the 
volume  of  tax  returns  filed.  Also,  Increases 
to  Taxpayer  Service  and  other  programs 
would  result  in  our  assisting  1.7  million  ad- 
ditional taxpayers  and  would  strengthen 
our  problem  resolution  program:  1,000  aver- 
age positions  ($43  milUon). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  these  positions 
would  be  used  in  our  service  centers  to  (1) 
further  strengthen  computer  operations 
and  (2)  improve  the  timeliness  and  quality 
of  taxpayer  correspondence.  We  would  also 
apply  resources  to  Appeals  and  Tax  Litiga- 
tion to  close  an  additional  9.500  tax  shelter 
cases:  1,500  average  positions  ($60  million). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  these  positions 
would  be  used  to  further  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  taxpayer  correspondence,  strengthen 
our  problem  resolution  program  and  assist 
an  additional  1.3  million  taxpayers.  We 
would  also  issue  an  additional  10.000  pen- 
sion plan  determinations,  close  an  addition- 
al 2.500  tax  shelter  cases  and  enhance  our 
review  of  internal  and  managerial  controls 
over  the  Service's  new  automated  computer 
systems:  2,000  average  positions  ($81  mil- 
Uon). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  these  positions 
would  further  improve  the  timeliness,  clar- 
ity and  accuracy  of  taxpayer  correspond- 
ence. Improvement  to  the  Service's  corre- 
spondence practices  and  procedures  would 
provide  better  service  to  taxpayers  and 
reduce  taxpayer  burden  in  communicating 
with  the  Service  on  errors,  adjustments  and 
account  discrepancies:  3.000  average  posi- 
tions ($116  million). 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  these  positions  centers  for  automated  scheduling,  and  con-  planning  for  a  mixture  of  employee  train- 
would  be  used  to  assist  an  additional  2.8  mil-  trolling  aaseaaments  and  notices.  ing.  quality  review  and  toll-free  telephone 
Uon  taxpayers,  issue  an  addiUonal  30.000  Systems  improvements  would  also  be  aaistance  for  the  public,  augmented— at  the 
pension  plan  determinations,  close  an  addi-  funded  for  taxpayer  service  electronic  higher  levels— by  an  enhanced  Outreach 
tional  2.««0  more  tax  shelter  cases.  Initiate  refund  telephone  equipment,  tax  fraud  in-  program  and  tAx  seminars  for  self-employed 
an  additional  570  fraudulent  tax  haven/for-  vestlgations  automation  and  employee  plans  individuals, 
elgn  trust  investigations  and  provide  a  rea-  and    exempt    organizations    determination 

sonable  balance  in  all  Service  programs  to  work.  fnonm    impact   and 

carry  out  related  IRS  responslbUities.  »100   miUlon.-In   addition   to  the  above.  aeeompiuhmentt                       txpamion 

[Question  No.  1)  Vi^  '"f""  """^'^  ^  "****  '**'  additional  ,.„,..                                                        "^ 

ADP  and  systems  modernization  initiatives  1     ... 

INTFRNAl  anrmif  VBV«  FSm  w«  i  ok  niinm  *"  ***  P««««ln«.  »PP*»1«  »"<«  tax  litigation.  SiJ*'"^  '*^«*-  •''«™«.«-  portions            6 

INTtWIAl  RtVWUE  S£RV«:  FBCAl  Y!AR  1986  BUOGn  ^j  employee  plans  and  exempt  organiza-           Tralnlnr  average  positions 18 

«»AltOCAT10H  Of  AOOmOIAl  OPTIONS  tlons.  We  would  further  finance  taxpayer  Telephone     aasistuice:     average 

■ education  for  self-employed  and  elderly  tax-               positions nt 

fin*         MBta ri MMM Mmiiala  payers,  continuing  legal  education  and  com-  _,„».,                      ,.,                             ,„^ 

a    puter-based  training    Funds  would  also  be              ^°^  •"""«*  position. 300 

,J5,    *M    +1.000    *l.iOO    -fUOO    ♦ion  used  for  contractual  services  to  provide  com-  Additional  taxpayen  Mslited:  J.a04.000 

pllance  research  and  a  required  risk  anaJysis  Level  B: 

of  our  tax  processing  centers  and  for  an  un-  Quality  review:  average  positions          13 

.  budgeted  requirement  to  print  federal  t*x           Training:  average  positions 36 

'*'*"'  deposit  coupon  books.  Telephone     assistance:     average 

IIJN      J50        /»       175      ij;5      iw  Question  (3).— Please  provide  a  breakdown              positions 353 

TasMiana     4.JI4      \n        IK       Bi       m       WS  of  the  staffing  for  major  programs  under                                                                     

,  .J  each  of  the  four  appropriations   accounts              Total  average  positions 400 

raka<              "~  which    shows:    (a)    IRS    fiscal    year    19M  AddiUonal  taxpayers  amned:  5.309,000. 

1.413  2(5  Budget  Submission  to  the  Treasury  Depart-  Level  C: 

3537                 !?5        705        705        740  «f°fi  (b)  IRS  fiscal  year  1M«  Budget  Sub-  Quality  review:  average  poslUons           13 

m        TO        TO        74.  nilsslon  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Tralnlnr  average  poslUonT                   87 

!»■-'  Budget:  and  (c)  the  IRS  titad  year   I»8«  Telenhone     a«5it2^  ^viiii^i 

J^          1.433 »  Budget  Submission  to  Congress.  Sio^     "'^'**^-     *"'"**        „- 

^JZmm  Also,  how  much  revenue  would  be  brought  n,,tn^h  r>^^^^^''^^'^^'^"Z^i 

SSSL      7.401 »        so       150  in  under  f^h  of  those  three  budget  pro^  tlo^    Program,  average  posl- 

Oto|n»a»     47.M5        »          »         MS         145         755  als?                                                                                              ^           "V i' w ^ 

«-     Answer.^See  attached  Chart.  "^vel^S^S^^s-""""'*"'"^          25 

■•■  [Question  No.  31                                                                             

^    ».<»     500     1.000     1.500     7J00     3J0O  INTEm  REVEMJE  SERVICt  SUMMARY  STAfflNG  (FTt)  Addiil!^,ll[™  ^'^.♦i.c^o'."       "^ 

^                                                                                                                     Ria..iw_ Level  D: 

^                                                                                                         r— !»»»- Quality  review:  average  positions          15 

■*  Tiaan      OB      ^"^"^            Training:  average  positions 87 

lii")    Ull       n        47        »        II        lit  ak*     t^m-     JS  Telephone     assistance:     average 
""■"*■                 poilUons 431 

Question  (J).-How  would  the  service  aUo-  Outreach  progrmm:  average  posl- 

cate  additional  funding  over  the  proposed  **TJl!'!!l2L                        .,>..      .,„»      ..„»           t-.         "^ ; ;■; C U"        ^*^ 

fiscal  year  1986  levels  for  aU  nonenf"^  agJ^ZIZZZ:    }^llii     fSJl     ^l  ^.e'S^i^r^         '"'^'^-          25 

ment  functions,  including  appeals,  tax  Uti-  ,     „, ^^  average  positions 25 

gation.  and  criminal  investigations  at  each             '«««-««-i*—i UliO      2.10iO     Wl.O  Total  average  positions                      800 

of  these  levels:  $25  million.  $50  million.  $75  hct»  m  r«m                                                                .../..  average  positions 800 

million,  and  $100  million?  What  would  the  ^Sw  pomrn,  -0  -»-■  ■■  Additional  tazpayen  u.Ut«d:  8.172.000. 

yleld-to-cost  ratio  be  Service-wide  based  on          cJiSftsi '?i2«    ^"Sli    '!iSJ  ^**'  ^• 

the  proposed  fiscal  year  1988  budget,  taking          ^^"~~ _JV4m ima iJioo  Quality  review:  average  positions           22 

into  account  each  additional  funding  level  ^M  pnonrnt  \a  i^mn          »,tflO    a?400    ?7J4tO           Training:  average  positions 87 

for  nonenforcement  functions?                            riiaiiM  ad  »~*.                   Telephone     assistance:     average 

Answer.— The  Service's  allocation  of  the  [■■■hImi***^^ 330510    30U90    7S5ltO  positions 624 

additional  nonenforcement  funding  options  «>pi*«tf  in  miitm  _      Z'..    3JM0     3!;t7 0     1537 o  Outreach  program:  average  posi- 

is  summarized  below.  More  extensive  consid-  isftmtim  m  mm^  m^                                                  tlons 242 

eration  and  review  might  suggest  the  need                                         "^    — ^=^ — -:^  Tax  seminars  for  self-employeds: 

for  some  adjustmenU  in  these  allocations.  '•*  owisOa  m  mttt       30.4IS.0    3tj3tO    35.4500              average  positions 26 

but  essentially  they  reflect  the  Services  pri-     ■     ■    -     _^,,_  _. .         

orities.  "^^a.  amam  m  nmm  »»■                                                   Total  average  positions 1,00 

Regarding  the  impact  of  these  additional           Tb  ima  «  iiin^si 4J51.0      4j550      4.4130  Additional  taxpayers  iMlitcd:  11.304.000. 

funding  leveU  on  the  Servicewlde  yield-to-          J^ST-vo   "ZZZZ    'ui"    'oilO    'Jjuo  ©""tion     (6).-Pleaae     update,     to     any 

cost   ratio,   as   with   question   (1),   we   are  biiuawi  v^m  io  i^»_...:    lisoo     iJBOiJ     14330  extent  necessary,  your  letter  of  February 

unable   to  measure   the   potential   revenue             ,     «-(-«-,  ,^^  mi ^^-  ^^^  regarding  IRS  staffing  leveU  and 

impact  of  the  improved  tax  administration  \a^m^^^^        7IJ330    770100    TtllU  aUocation  of  resources  to  take  into  account 

resulting  from  these  allocations.  '  fiscal  year  1988  projections 

Briefly,  the  anticipated  allocation  of  each             ^!**.  «. --■■■-- »J00.«    10*7.0    K,4no  Answer.-Information  in  my  February  25. 

of  the  options  are  as  follows:                                vna  m..~^  mmm  fmm) »384       134 5       S341  ijgg  ^^^^^J  concerning  staffing  leveU  and  al- 

$25  million.-These  funds  would  be  used  location    of   resources    takes    into    account 

to  avoid  general  reductions  in  most  Service  Question  (4).-What  would  the  cost  and  fiscal  year  1986  projections.  This  Informa- 

programs  by  financing  deficits  in  mandatory  program  effecU  be  for  expanding  taxpayer  tion  remains  current, 

space  rental,  printing  of  tax  packages,  and  service  at  each  of  the  following  staffing  Coiof issiowra  or  IirmuiAL  Rcvnrm. 

toU-free  telephone  requirements.  leveU  above  that  proposed  in  the  Admlnls-  Washington.  DC,  February  25,  198S. 

$50   million.— In   addition    to   the   above,  tration's  FY  1988  budget  request:  200.  400.  Hon.  J.  J.  Picku. 

these  funds  would  be  used  to  strengthen  600.  800,  and  1.000  additional  staffing?  Chairman,     SubcommitUe    on     Oversight, 

technical  and  computer  training  and  to  fl-  Answer.— The  mission  of  Taxpayer  Serv-  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant,  House 

nance  ADP  systems  improvemente  In  our  ice— to  provide   taxpayers  with   the  assist-  of  Representativei,  Washington,  DC. 

service  centers   for  remittance  processing,  ance  they   need  to  comply  with   the  tax  Deah  Mr.  Chairmak:  This  is  in  response  to 

data  input  and  upgraded  computer  capacity,  laws— Is  most  effectively  accomplished  with  former  Chairman  Rangels  letter  of  Decem- 

$75    million.— In    addition   to   the   above,  a  program  that  balances  quality  assistance  ber  3  in  which  he  asked  for  Information  con- 

these  funds  would  be  used  for  additional  with  cost-effective  assistance.  The  funding  cemlng  staffing  levels  and  allocation  of  re- 

ADP  systems  ImprovemenU  In  our  service  levels  shown  here  apply  this  principle  by  sources  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
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appreciate  the  continued  interest  in  volun- 
tary compliance  and  the  Impact  that  various 
resource  levels  have  on  federal  revenues.  I 
am  enclosing  detailed  answers  to  the  four 
questions  that  he  asked. 

In  requests  for  resources,  the  Service  will 
continue  to  emphasize  tax  enforcement  and 
revenue  collection,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  productivity  and  streamlining  op- 
erations. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

ROSCOB  EOOD. 

Enclosures. 

Question  (1)  — How  would  the  Service  allo- 
cate additional  staffing  over  the  authorized 
FY  1985  levels  at  each  of  the  following 
levels:  (a)  500  additional  staff;  (b)  1,500  ad- 
ditional staff:  (c)  3.500  additional  staff;  and 


<d)  5,000  additional  st&fP  What  wotUd  the 
yield  to  cost  ratio  be  for  each  level? 

Answer.— Revenue  is  a  major  consider- 
ation of  the  Service  in  allocating  resources, 
but  another  important  consideration  is  a 
balanced  program— one  that  addresses  com- 
pliance as  well  as  revenue. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  allo- 
cate the  first  2.500  staff  years  for  additional 
revenue  collection  to  examining  tax  returns 
including  those  returns  which  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  non-compliance.  There  are 
some  areas  which  are  very  non-compliant 
but  are  costly  to  examine;  nonetheless,  we 
would  devote  some  resources  to  these  areas 
to  attempt  to  stem  non-compliance. 

The  Service  would  devote  the  next  1,000 
staff  years  to  follow-up  on  unreported 
income  and  nonfiling  Identified  by  matching 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  ULTIMATE  COlLfCTED  REVENUE 


information  returns.  The  final  1 
years  would  be  devoted  to  taxes 
unpaid. 
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Question:  (2)  For  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes,  what  is  the  Service's  most 
current  estimate  of  the  value  of  one  per- 
centage point  of  voluntary  compliance  for 
tax  years  1983.  1984  and  1985? 

Answer  Our  latest  projections  of  tax  gaps 
produce  the  following  estimates  of  the  ef- 
fects of  one-percentage-point  changes  In 
corporate  and  individual  compliance  rates. 
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Question  (4).— Please  provide  data  (as  out- 
lined in  (3)  above)  indicating  the  impact  and 
changes  needed  to  achieve  a  $1  billion,  $2 
billion,  and  $4  bUlion  increase  in  additional 
Federal  revenues.  Also,  provide  similar  In- 
formation for  increasing  the  FY  1985  audit 
coverage  (and  FY  1986.  if  possible)  to  actual 


1983  levels  (1.5  percent),  and  to  various  per- 
centage Increases  up  to  6  percent  (I.e..  2  per- 
cent, 3  percent,  etc.). 

Answer.— The  estimated  coverage  In  the 
FY  1986  budget  request  was  1.42  percent. 
However,  at  midpoint  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  (FY  1985),  the  addition  of  enforcement 
personnel  would  not  result  in  closing  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  additional  examinations. 
Such  an  Increase  would  enhance  the  exami- 
nation program  in  FTT  1986. 

The  2.500  staff-year  Increase  in  Examina- 
tion in  FY  1986  that  is  shown  in  our  re- 
sponse to  question  (1)  represents  the  maxi- 
mum staff-year  Increase  that  Examination 
can  effectively  absorb  In  one  year.  That  In- 
crease would  result  in  an  examination  cover- 
age rate  of  1.50  percent,  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  $659  million  in  eventual  collections 
(resulting  from  assessments  proposed  in  FY 
1986),  a  cost  of  approximately  $117.9  million 
(Including  support  and  follow-up  costs),  and 
a  yield  to  cost  ratio  of  5.6. 

A  similar  increase  of  another  2,500  staff- 
years  in  FY  1987  (a  total  Increase  of  5,000 
staff-years  over  the  1985  staff  levels)  would 
raise  examination  coverage  to  1.70  percent 
with  eventual  collections  (resulting  from  as- 
sessments proposed  in  FY  1987)  of  approxl- 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE:  ULTIMATE  COLLECTED  REVENUE 
[ObIv  swunts  ir  nidkoRS] 


mately  $1.9  billion  more  than  could  be  col- 
lected through  examination  efforts  with  FY 
1984  staffing  levels.  The  total  cost  of  these 
5.000  additional  staff-years,  support  and 
follow-up  would  be  $221.1  million  with  a 
yield  to  cost  of  8.8. 

With  an  additional  increase  of  2.500  staff- 
years  in  FY  1988  (a  total  Increase  of  7.500 
staff-years  over  the  1985  staff  levels),  exam- 
ination coverage  would  rise  to  1.90  percent 
and  estimated  eventual  collections  (result- 
ing from  assessments  proposed  in  FY  1988) 
would  be  $3.1  billion  more  in  FY  1988  than 
the  FY  1985  level  of  staffing  could  produce. 
The  total  cost  of  these  7.500  additional 
staff-years,  support  and  follow-up  would  be 
$328.5  million  with  a  yield  to  cost  of  9.5. 

The  mft»i""n"  possible  expansion  that 
Collection  could  absorb  in  one  year  is  2,500 
staff-years.  Such  an  expansion  would  in- 
crease collected  revenue  by  about  $600  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year  and  about  $1  billion  in 
each  subsequent  year.  The  total  cost  of 
these  2,500  additional  staff-years,  support 
and  follow-up  would  be  approximately 
$100.6  million  and  would  result  in  a  yield  to 
cost  of  6.0  in  the  initial  year  and  11.3  in  sub- 
sequent years. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question 
for  clarification? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts program,  did  that  or  did  that  not 
include  an  amnesty  program? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Yes;  it  did  include  an 
amnesty  program.  We  have  broken 
down  those  figures  which  increased 
the  revenue  by  virtue  of  amnesty  and 
those  by  compliance.  Total  increase  in 
revenues  was  4  percent.  The  increase 
by  amnesty  was  1.4  percent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  congratulate 
my  friend.  This  is  the  first  amendment 
he  has  offered  on  the  floor.  I  will  sup- 
port him.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask 
two  other  questions  for  clarification. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  tax 
simplification.  As  my  colleague  is 
aware,  we  could  have  a  flat  tax,  which 
would  be  simple,  but  it  would  lower 
the  taxes  on  the  highest  income  tax 
groups  and  raise  the  taxes  on  the 
lower  income  tax  groups.  Would  my 
colleague  comment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  is  far  more 
knowledgeable  than  I  am  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  a  fair  tax. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  A  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  savings  might  be  used 
to  reduce  taxes  or  to  lower  the  deficit. 
My  good  friend  would  not  object  if  the 
money  was  used  to  raise  the  threshold 
below  which  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
taxes,  if  we  wish  to  do  that  so  that  we 
can  remove  some  of  the  poor  who  pay 
taxes  altogether? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Indeed.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  not  object,  nor  do  I  believe  my 
cosponsors  would  object,  to  lessening 
the  burden  on  the  lower  income  tax- 
payers. That  is  indeed  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  overall  effort  here. 
However.  I  would  state  for  the  record 
that  I  think  it  is  the  preference  of  cer- 
tainly this  Senator,  and  some  of  the 
cosponsors,  that  major  consideration 
be  given  with  respect  to  additional  rev- 
enues in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, but  it  does  not  preclude  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Again.  I  want  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  bringing  this  matter  before 
us.  It  is  a  good  effort  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  compliance  with  our  tax 
laws  is  too  low  despite  substantial  leg- 
islative efforts  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 


of  1982  and  the  £>eficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984.  The  most  recent  official  IRS 
estimate  was  in  1981  when  noncompli- 
ance from  legal  income  sources  was  es- 
timated to  be  $81.5  billion  and  non- 
compliance from  illegal  income 
sources  was  estimated  at  $9  billion  per 
year. 

However,  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
increase  compliance  by  any  apprecia- 
ble, additional  amount.  The  TEFRA 
compliance  rules  were  estimated  to 
raise  more  than  $22  billion  over  fiscal 
years  1985-87.  This  figure  includes 
$4.3  biUion  from  additional  IRS  en- 
forcement personnel.  The  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  compliance  provisions 
were  estimated  to  raise  $500  million 
over  fiscal  year  1985-87. 

The  basic  thrust  of  our  efforts  has 
been  to  increase  information  reporting 
and  penalties  for  noncompliance.  The 
increased  reporting  gives  the  IRS 
more  information  to  match  against 
tax  returns  to  see  if  there  are  discrep- 
ancies. The  increased  penalties  simply 
raise  the  stakes  for  noncompliance. 

Of  course,  the  record  of  Congress  on 
compliance  certainly  is  not  unblem- 
ished. In  1983,  we  repealed  the  provi- 
sions which  imposed  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends  and  thereby 
lost  over  $8  billion  over  3  years  due  to 
noncompliance.  This  year  we  will 
repeal  the  contemporaneous  records 
requirements  for  use  of  property 
which  can  be  used  either  for  business 
or  personal  reasons,  thereby  losing 
over  $400  million  to  noncompliance. 

One  thing  I  think  should  be  obvious. 
We  have  done  pretty  much  all  we  can 
do  in  the  compliance  area  with  the  ex- 
ception of  raising  the  interest  rates 
and  penalties  on  tax  deficiencies  still 
higher  and  increasing  the  number  of 
IRS  agents.  If  we  are  to  continue 
basing  our  tax  system  on  voluntary 
compliance,  we  have  to  balance  theo- 
retical gains  from  legislative  changes 
with  the  emotional  reaction  of  our 
citizens.  A  new  requirement  may  look 
good  on  paper,  but  it  won't  increase 
revenues  if  it  is  ignored. 

We  already  have  raised  the  interest 
rate  on  deficiencies  to  equal  the  prime 
rate.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  can 
raise  it  further  without  raising  the 
rates  on  refimds.  although  a  differen- 
tial in  rates  would  be  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  audit  rate  on 
income,  estate,  and  gift  returns  has  de- 
clined substantially  in  recent  years 
and  was  approximately  1.5  percent  in 
1983,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
the  IRS  has  data.  Although  the  IRS 
has  become  somewhat  better  at  target- 
ing its  audit  resources,  this  is  a  fairly 
low  level. 

The  IRS  could  probably  absorb  a 
maximum  of  2,500  additional  agents 
per  year  for  the  next  3  years.  This 
would  cost  approximately  $600  million 


in  additional  spending,  but  it  is  likely 
to  net  approximately  $2  billion  over 
that  period. 

There  certainly  is  some  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  increasing  the  number 
of  agents.  However,  that  is  likely  to  be 
the  only  compliance  option  for  which 
that  claim  can  be  made.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Senate  wants  to  increase 
the  number  of  individuals  who  will  be 
audited. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kkrht]  to  encourage  volimtary 
tax  compliance  and  stepped-up  en- 
forcement by  the  IRS  against  those  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  intentional- 
ly evading  their  tax  responsibilities. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  tax  increase. 

No  individual,  no  business,  today 
paying  taxes  in  compliance  with  the 
law  will  see  their  taxes  increased  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment. 

As  for  the  insistence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  some  Senators  that  we  do 
nothing  to  find  revenues  to  reduce  the 
deficit  because  they  want  to  use  the 
deficit  as  a  club  to  force  more  cuts  in 
spending  than  is  wise  or  right  for  our 
economy  and  our  people,  I  say  to 
them,  it  is  inexcusable  to  allow  law 
breaking  to  continue  simply  because 
some  Members  want  to  keep  the 
budget  reconciliation  process  free  of 
any  resort  to  increased  revenues. 

We  have  an  obligation,  in  fairness, 
to  those  taxpayers  who  do  pay  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  to  catch  those 
who  do  not  pay. 

If  we  can  do  that  as  part  of  the 
budget  resolution,  then  we  should. 

And  if  an  amnesty  plus  enforcement 
produces  Increased  revenues  we  should 
consider  these  as  a  dividend  in  deficit 
reductiion  and  pass  the  benefit  along 
to  taxpayers  in  terms  of  savings  on  in- 
terest on  the  debt. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  common 
sense  and  fairness  by  supporting  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Kerry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riecle]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
this  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  yield  my  time  back  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  are  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  2— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 
YEAS-93 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Mattlndy 

Annstronc 

Ooldwater 

McConneU 

Baucui 

Core 

Metzenbaum 

Bentaen 

Gorton 

MltcheU 

Biden 

Oramm 

Moynlhan 

Binsunmn 

Orassley 

Murkowikl 

Boren 

Harfcln 

NIcUes 

BoKhwltz 

Hart 

Nunn 

Brmdley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bunlick 

Hawkins 

PrcMler 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Chaiee 

Benin 

Pryor 

ChUes 

Helns 

Quayle 

Cochimn 

Helms 

Rlefle 

Cohen 

Holllngs 

RockefeUer 

Cnniton 

Humphrey 

Roth 

D'Amftto 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Oanforth 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

DeCondnl 

Kanebaum 

Saaaer 

Denton 

Kasten 

Simon 

Dtzon 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Oo(M 

Kerry 

Specter 

Dole 

Ijuitenbert 

Stafford 

Domenlcl 

lualt 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Eacleton 

Levin 

Trible 

Evans 

Lone 

WaUop 

Exon 

Lugar 

Warner 

Ptord 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Oam 

Matsunao 
NAY8-2 

Zorinsky 

McClure 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Andrews 

Melcher 

Wilson 

East 

Biennis 

So  the  amendment  (No.  61)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZIfDlfKHT  HO.  82 

(Purpose:  To  limit  social  security  benefits 
paid  to  illegal  and  non-resident  aliens. ) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oeorgia  [Mr.  MATrmc- 
LT]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  62. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  B4r.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  func- 
tional totals  should  be  reduced  to  reflect  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  Illegal  and  non-resident 
aliens.  It  Is  assimied  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  report  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  required  changes  in  law.  Such  legisla- 
tion may  limit  benefits  to  the  amount  of  the 
wage-earner's  contribution  plus  interest, 
unless  the  wage-earner  is  a  citizen  of  a  coun- 
try with  which  the  United  States  has  a 
treaty  or  totalization  agreement  and  that 
this  provision  would  apply  to  individuals  be- 
coming eligible  on  or  after  January  1.  1986. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  offer  is 
straightforward.  It  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Social  Security 
benefits  payable  to  nonresident  and  il- 
legal aliens  should  be  limited  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  wage  earner's  contribu- 
tion plus  interest,  unless  the  noru'esi- 
dent  Is  a  citizen  of  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  a  treaty 
or  totalization  agreement.  This  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  nonresident  and  il- 
legal aliens  becoming  eligible  for  bene- 
fits on  or  after  January  1,  1986. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue  for  the 
Senate.  The  limitation  on  nonresident 
alien  Social  Security  benefits  was  a 
part  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reported  version  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  this  body  in  March  of  that 
year.  Also  approved  by  the  Senate  was 
an  amendment  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  payment  of  Social  Security 
benefits  to  illegal  aliens.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  despite  the  Senate's  good  sense, 
these  provisions  did  not  become  a  part 
of  the  law.  We  did,  as  a  result  of 
Public  Law  98-21,  place  some  limita- 
tions on  the  benefits  the  dependents 
of  nonresident  aliens  can  receive.  But, 
because  the  Senate-passed  provisions 
were  altered  or  eliminated  in  confer- 
ence, we  made  no  change  in  the  law 
where  the  noru'esident  aliens  them- 
selves are  concerned.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  again  exercise  the  same 
wisdom  it  demonstrated  when  it  ap- 
proved the  nonresident  tdien  provision 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  reform 


package.  A  sense  of  fairness  to  the 
American  tax(>ayer  dictates  that.  And 
so  does  the  need  for  deficit  reduction. 
Could  there  be  a  more  reasonable 
place  to  begin  deficit  reduction  than 
here?  I  do  not  think  so.  For  the  hene- 
fit  of  my  colleagues,  let  me  explain 
again,  briefly  and  simply,  what  this 
bill  would  do.  Under  this  amendment, 
aliens  residing  abroad  and  illegal 
aliens  would  receive  Social  Security 
benefits  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
contribution  they  made,  through  pay- 
roll taxes  on  their  employment,  plus 
interest.  This  is  fair.  It  gives  back 
what  has  been  contributed.  But  it  does 
not  allow  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
Social  Security  system  and  the  Ameri- 
can workers  whose  taxes  support  it.  to 
continue.  It  does  not  ask  hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding  citizens  to  keep  work- 
ing, and  paying  increasing  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes,  so  that  their  money  can  be 
sent  overseas  or  paid  to  those  who 
have  violated  this  Nation's  laws.  That 
is  not  a  fair  thing  to  ask  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  not  logical.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  not  what  the  American 
people  want. 

I  believe  the  intention  of  the  origi- 
nal Social  Security  Act  was  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens— not  aliens  who 
have  entered  and  worked  in  the  coim- 
try  Ulegally  or  aliens  who  reside 
abroad.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  the  strongest  argimients  in  favor 
of  this  amendment  are  that  it  would 
save  money,  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Senate's  action  in  the  past,  and 
that  it  is  fair,  reasonable,  logical.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  kind  of  change  in  the 
law  the  American  people  favor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattiwgly].  This 
is  an  important  issue  and  the  amend- 
ment before  us  now  will  rectify  a  gross 
inconsistency  in  our  laws  as  well  as 
save  billions  of  dollars  in  the  Social 
Security  Program.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  it  is  currently  unlawful  for 
aliens  to  enter  or  work  in  the  United 
States  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  present  law  with  regard  to  Social 
Security  does  not  reinforce  this  prohi- 
bition against  illegal  aliens  working  in 
this  country. 

Under  current  Social  Security  eligi- 
bility criteria,  an  alien  who  is  living  or 
working  in  this  country  illegally  can 
earn  and  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. In  fact,  payments  continue  to  be 
paid  if  the  person  returns  to  their  own 
country,  including  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  based  on  American  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Social  Security  recipients  of  our 
country  are  rightfully  outraged  to 
learn  that  this  law  exists.  Elspecially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  their  own  bene- 
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fits  are  so  often  bandied  about  in 
WashinRton— with  the  threat  of  reduc- 
tions, in  order  to  save  money. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  is  a 
fair  and  logicai  solution  to  this  illogi- 
cal law.  By  returning  all  payments  to 
Illegal  aliens  and  nonresident  aliens, 
with  interest,  they  will  not  lose  a 
penny  of  their  hard  earned  money, 
and  the  Social  Security  system  will  no 
longer  be  obligated  to  make  payments 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  by  the  fact  that 
the  young  people  in  this  country,  who 
are  now  paying  into  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system,  are  skeptical  of  the  pro- 
gram's ability  to  meet  payment  de- 
mands once  they  retire.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  I  sponsored,  with  Sen- 
ator O'Amato.  which  was  adopted  by 
this  body  last  week,  goes  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment  so  that  we  can  go  even 
further  in  restoring  that  confidence 
and  make  the  system  fair  to  current 
and  future  legal  recipients. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattiiigly]. 

Our  policy  should  be  to  encourage 
compliance  with  PICA  laws  and  with- 
holding of  Federal  and  State  income 
taxes. 

The  proposal  of  Senator  Mattingly 
would  only  give  more  reason  for  an  un- 
documented worker  to  cooperate  in  his 
or  her  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
employers. 

Congress  should  promote  compli- 
ance with  our  Social  Security  payroll 
tax  laws  and  withholding  of  Federal 
and  State  income  taxes. 

Finally,  I  note  that  to  be  eligible  for 
Social  Security,  a  worker  must  have 
paid  in  for  40  quarters— that's  10 
years.  For  a  seasonal  laborer,  40  quar- 
ters may  be  the  equivalent  of  a  life- 
time of  work.  In  my  judgment,  work- 
ers in  such  situations  have  paid  their 
way  by  their  contributions  to  our 
economy. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  yielded  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  object  to  this  amendment  if  I  felt 
the  numbers  in  it   were  reasonable. 


This  is  based  on,  frankly,  a  set  of  very 
poor  assumptions  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  that  we  would  Indeed 
save  $2.3  billion. 

Let  me  comment  just  for  a  moment 
on  why  I  think  the  numbers  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Will  my  col- 
league jrield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 
My  understanding,  though,  is  that  this 
is  a  $2.3  billion  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  No;  that  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  We  believe  it  wlU 
be  approximately  a  $100  million  sav- 
ings. This  amendment  is  prospective, 
applying  only  to  new  ellgibles  as  of 
January  1.  1986.  It  is  not  retroactive. 
If  it  had  been,  with  an  effective  date 
of  Decemt)er  31.  1985.  it  would  have  in- 
cluded individuals  currently  receiving 
l)enefits.  Then,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  savings 
would  amount  to  $2.3  billion.  But  this 
amendment,  like  similar  provisions 
previously  passed  by  the  Senate,  is 
prospective. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  clarification.  The  Senator  had  a 
different  amendment  that  he  told  me 
about  yesterday.  I  gather  he  has 
changed  it.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator  is 
correct^ 

Bfr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  time  is  yielded,  time 
will  be  assessed  against  both  sides 
equally. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  back  the  balance  of  our  time, 
ouin  roK  Kxciss  uktil  i  tm. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  following  this  rollcall  we 
might  stand  in  recess  until  1  o'clock. 
There  are  a  number  of  luncheons  and 
ceremonies  taking  place  between  the 
hour  of  12  and  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent that  following  this  vote  we  stand 
in  recess  until  1  p.m.,  and  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  the  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroliim  [Mr. 
East]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  are  absent  due  to  Illness. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  is 
absent  because  of  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxLCHXR]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtrMPHRKY).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  84. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  50  Les.] 
YEAS— 84 


Abdnor 

Ptord 

Mattlndy 

Andrews 

Oam 

McClurc 

Amutronc 

Olenn 

McConneU 

Bauctis 

Ooldwater 

MltcheU 

Bentaen 

Oore 

Murkowskl 

BIden 

Oorton 

NIckles 

Blnsamui 

Nunn 

Boren 

Oraaley 

Packwond 

BoMhwtts 

Harfcln 

PeU 

Bradley 

Hart 

PresBler 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Becht 

Rlede 

ChUei 

Henin 

RockefeUer 

Coctarmn 

Helia 

Rotli 

Cohen 

HeIi]M 

RiMtaiao 

D'AmAto 

BoIUnss 

Baaaer 

Dmnforth 

Humphrey 

Simon 

DeCondnl 

Johnston 

Specter 

Denton 

Fsssfhanm 

Stafford 

Otzon 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Symms 

Dole 

LAUtenberg 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

lAialt 

Trlble 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

WaUop 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Warner 

Evsns 

Umt 

Welcker 

Exon 

NAY8-12 

2!orlnsky 

Chaiee 

Kennedy 

Moynlhan 

Mathlas 

Proxmire 

Hatch 

Mstjiinaga 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

Metaenbaum 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Eaat 

Stcnnla 

Melcher 

Wilson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  62)  was 
agreed  to. 

RBCnS  intTIL  1  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  1  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:14  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  1  p.m.,  whereupon,  it  re- 
convened when  called  to  order  by  the 
presiding  officer  [Mr.  Cochraw]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  (Whiles]  is  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs],  on  which  there  shall 
be  90  minutes  of  debate,  with  60  min- 
utes for  the  proponents  and  30  min- 
utes for  the  opponents. 

Who  yields  time? 

AMKlfVlfXIfT  HO.  as 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors:  Senator 
Rollings,  Senator  Dodd.  Senator 
Beittsem,     Senator     Levin,     Senator 
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BoREN,  Senator  Exon,  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Baucus,  Senator  DeConcini, 
Senator  Bumpers,  Senator  Simon,  Sen- 
ator BiNGAMAN,  Senator  Johnston, 
and  Senator  Stennis.  They  join  with 
me  today  in  offering  a  budget  package 
to  cut  the  deficit  and  provide  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  productive  future 
for  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  send  his  amend- 
ment to  the  desk? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  C^hiles], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  LirviN,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
ExoM.  Mr.  Num*.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  DeCoh- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Binca- 
MAJ«,  Mr.  JoHHSTON,  and  Mr.  Stennis,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  63. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  language  of  Amendment  43  strike 
all  after  the  word  ■That"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  revised  and 
replaced,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988  are  set  forth. 

A  BUDGET  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  addition 
to  reducing  the  deficit,  which  is  a  major  bar- 
rier to  economic  growth,  the  Federal  budget 
should  invest  in  future  economic  growth  by 
providing  increased  funds  for: 

1.  Promoting  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and 
services 

2.  Science  and  Technology 

3.  Labor  and  Force  Development  (skills 
and  adaptability) 

4.  Resource  ti  Infrastructure  Develop- 
ment 

5.  Availability  of  Credit  for  growth  sectors 
or  industries  faced  with  structural  change. 

These  investments  will  determine  whether 
the  U.S.  economy  (U.S.  industry)  will  devel- 
op and  apply  the  technological  advances 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  changing  world 
economy  in  the  next  decade  and  the  next 
century:  freezing  or  starving  these  programs 
is  a  false  economy. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1984,  October  1.  1985,  October  1. 
1986.  and  October  1.  1987: 

(1)  The  reconunended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $736,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $807,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $892,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $990,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should   be  In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $15,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $28,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $38,000,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 


surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $61,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  old-age,  stir- 
vivors,  and  disability  insurance  within  the 
recommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $200,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $216,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $248,000,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,057,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,083,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,141,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,218,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $951,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $977,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,026,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,077,600,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $214,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1086:  $169,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $134,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $87,100,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,851,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,082,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,290,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,473,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $27,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $231,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $207,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $183,600,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
Credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1984,  October  1,  1985,  October 
1,  1986,  and  October  1,  1987.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$53,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $69,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$36,200,000,000. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $75,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$36,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $75,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$35,601,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $80,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $68,200,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations. 


new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  speci- 
fied below: 

PROMOTING  U.S.  EXPORTS 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  federal 
economic  policy  must  recognize  the  interna- 
tional basis  of  future  prosperity,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  deficits,  interest  rates  and 
the  overvalued  dollar,  provide  appropriate 
forms  of  assistance  for  U.S.  firms  seeking  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  including: 

A  Prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to 
reduce  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  including  a  requirement  for  U.S.  re- 
taliation against  foreign  imports  if  foreign 
barriers  are  not  lowered  and  the  trade  defi- 
cit substantially  reduced; 

B.  Creation  of  a  $1  billion  "war  chest"  in 
the  Elxpori-Impori  Bank  to  be  used  by  the 
special  trade  representative  and  the  bank  as 
a  resource  to  counter  predatory  financing 
arrangements  by  foreign  countries  and  meet 
the  unique  requirements  of  certain  U.S.  ex- 
porters. 

C.  Increasing  funds  for  U.S.  agencies  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  U.S.  exporters: 

D.  Increased  funds  for  traliUng  in  foreign 
languages  and  cultures  to  assist  U.S.  export- 
ers in  dealing  abroad. 

International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$9,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$9,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,300,000,000. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$9,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

SCIKNCX  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  enhanced 
federal  support  of  scientific,  technological 
and  industrial  innovation: 

A.  Strengthens  the  ability  of  U.S.  Indus- 
tries to  compete  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets: 

B.  Stimulates  productivity  growth  in  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries  through  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies: 

C.  Addresses  important  unsolved  problems 
of  our  society  such  as  supplying  safe  and 
low-cost  energy,  controlling  pollution,  pro- 
viding   adequate    housing.    Improving    the 
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quality  of  life,  preventing  dlaemae  and  creat- 
ine Jobs; 

D.  Helps  control  inflation  and  contributes 
to  economic  growth  through  the  adoption 
of  more  productive  technologies;  and 

E.  Enhances  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans;  That  while  the  private  sector 
should  maintain  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mercial application  of  technological  ad- 
vances, scientific  research  and  technological 
Innovation  that  benefits  the  nation  more 
than  it  benefits  any  Individual  or  corporate 
entity,  the  public  Interest  warrants  direct 
and  indirect  federal  encouragement  of  re- 
search and  development;  That  the  key  areas 
of  direct  federal  encouragement  of  scientific 
and  technological  applications  Include:  basic 
mathematical,  physical  and  biological  re- 
search funded  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  £)epartment  of  Energy; 
space  and  terrestrial  sciences  and  applica- 
tions developed  through  pursuit  of  a 
manned  space  station  and  manned  and  un- 
manned space  and  planetary  exploration; 
energy  supply  and  conservation,  biomedical 
and  biotechnlcal  research  to  produce  mar- 
ketable products  while  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  basic  research  Into  causes, 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  and  funding 
for  state-of-the-art  laboratory  e<iulpment 
for  schools  and  universities;  That  Joint  busi- 
ness-unlverslty-govemmental  arrangements 
for  applied  research  should  be  encouraged 
to  ensure  rapid  dissemination  and  adoption 
of  technological  advances,  and  to  assure 
that  technological  development  Is  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  potential  users. 

General  Science.  Technology,  and  Space 
(250): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Energy  (270): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 


<C>      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Agriciilture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$12,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $5,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,300,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

LABOa  FORCE  DKVKLOPlfXin' 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  continued 
economic  growth  requires  a  labor  force  with 
the  education  and  Job  skills  appropriate  to 
rapidly  changing  technology  in  both  Indus- 
trial production  and  service  occupations; 

That  meeting  these  needs  requires  ade- 
quate fundlnc  of  such  key  programs  as 
math  and  science  education,  compensatory 
education,  and  Job  training  programs  for 
youth  and  dislocated  workers,  re-tralnlng 
and  employment  opportunities  for  senior 
citizens;  training  of  applied  scientists  and 
engineers; 

That  continual  change  In  technology  will 
require  structures  to  recognize  and  facilitate 
changes  in  labor  force  requirements  and 
labor-manangement  relations;  That  such 
structures  should  Include  a  Joint  labor-man- 
agement-govemment  commission  on  labor- 
force  development  and  a  national  Job  bank; 

That  funding  should  be  restored  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  allow  adequate 
monitoring  and  analysis  of  changing  em- 
ployment needs. 

Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

RXSOrXCE  DrVELOFlfKirr/ElfVIROlfltXirTAL 
PIIOTKTIOH 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  further 
economic  growth  will  require  a  continued 
Investment  In  programs  to  protect  and  de- 
velop our  nation's  physical  resources— land, 
energy,  water,  timber,  minerals; 

It  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that 
continued  growth  and  development  requires 
an  Increased  investment  in  programs  to  pro- 
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tect  the  environment  from  any  dangerous 
byproducts  of  Industrial  production,  such  as 
the  superfund  hazardous  waste  cleanup  pro- 
gram. EPA  enforcement  programs,  water 
supply  and  desallnlzatlon  projects,  hazard- 
ous waste  and  drinking  water  research  and 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs.  Be- 
caufi'  the  benefits  of  research  in  these  areas 
are  primarily  a  public  good,  there  is  little  In- 
centive for  private  sector  investment.  Lack 
of  prudent  management  of  natural  re- 
sources as  has  occurred  over  the  past  four 
years  of  budget  reductions,  will  in  the  next 
century,  represent  the  major  limits  to 
growth. 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

COMPETITIOM  AKD  CRKDIT 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  robust  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  the  innovation  and 
competition  spawned  by  the  creation  and 
growth  of  small  firms; 

That  such  competition  requires  the  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws; 

That  the  revised  enforcement  guidelines 
of  recent  years  have  virtually  eliminated 
anti-trust  protection; 

That  this  lax  enforcement  and  changes  In 
the  corporate  tax  code  have  fostered  an  epi- 
demic of  merger  and  acquisitions  exceeding 
$347  billion  in  the  last  four  years  which 
threatens  the  health  of  financial  markets; 

That  this  epidemic  has  diverted  both  cap- 
ital and  entrepreneurial  energy  away  from 
the  innovative  development,  efficient  manu- 
facture, and  aggressive  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts and  toward  paper  transactions  which 
enhance  short-run  financial  gains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-term  profitability  of  American 
enterprise; 

That  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
therefore  modify  its  antitrust  guidelines  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  competition 
against  horizontal  mergers,  and  should 
return  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust  Act; 

That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
ensure  that  banks  maintain  prudent  lending 
practices,  and  assure  that  adequate  credit  is 


avilable  for  real  economic  expansion  rather 
than  being  tied  up  In  unproductive  takeov- 
ers; That  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission should  require  full  financial  disclo- 
sure as  a  condition  for  issuing  debt  instru- 
ments which  are  below  investment  grade; 
should  prohibit  takeover  practices  which 
discriminate  against  classes  of  shareholders; 
That  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
Congressional  Research  Service  shall  under- 
take an  analysis  to  determine  which  tax 
provisions  create  windfalls  of  cash  which 
make  takeovers  and  liquidation  more  profit- 
able than  reinvestment  of  capital  for  long- 
term  growth,  and  report  their  findings  no 
later  than  June  15, 1985. 

RniAIHING  BUDGET  PUHCTIONS 

National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $252,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority. 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $271,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  Year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
$322,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $289,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority. 
$344,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $309,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $27,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,500,000,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $23,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$5,700,000,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 


(B)  OutUys.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$6,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $31,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

TransE>ortation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  orimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $30,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,000,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Community   and   Regional   Development 
(450): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,001,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S8S.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  i82.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $69,100,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  891. 500.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $95,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarmntee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$163,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $138,700,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$156,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $118,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$164,100,000,000. 
<B)  Outlays,  $123,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$172,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $129,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$207,300,000,000. 


(B)  OuUays,  $197,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$225,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $210,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$265,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $224,400,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

Fisc&l  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,200,000,000 

(B)  OuUays,  $26,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $16,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,600,000,000 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mltments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,200,000,000 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu.  $17,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mltments.  $0. 

Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance  (850): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$139,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $129,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$142,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$150,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $150,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$151,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $151,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$1,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$32,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$33,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$34,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
-$36,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$36,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
-$36,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RECOHCIUATIOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  15.  1985, 
the  committees  named  In  subsections  (b) 
through  (r)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bUl 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SENATE  COmflTTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  foUows:  $134,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $134,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986.  $2,363,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $2,363,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $4,151,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,151,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  Its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$588,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $627,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  CongT%ss  that  in 
order  to  provide  an  innovative  mechanism 
to  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  and  provide  an  effective  deterrent 
to  predatory  financing  practices  by  foreign 
competitors,  direct  loan  subsidies  for  ex- 
ports should  be  replaced  by  less  costly  inter- 
est reduction  programs  and  a  "war  chest" 
allowing  the  use  of  up  to  $1  billion  in  sup- 
port of  these  objectives. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as  fol- 
lows: $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,934,000,000  In  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $11,943,000,000 
In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $14,550,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(f )  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)<2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 


thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,893,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  $0  in  bu(lget  authority  and 
$3,303,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,708,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  foUows:  $152,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $142,000,000  in  out- 
Uys  in  fiscal  year  1986.  $209,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $204,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $279,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $369,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as 
follows:  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$129,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $421,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $459,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $457,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, as  foUows:  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$157,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $228,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $223,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

ROUSE  COlCMTrrEES 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  Its  juris- 
diction which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as  fol- 
lows: $134,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$134,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$2,363,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,363,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $4,151,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,151,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  $0  In  budget  authority 
and  $387,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1086,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$588,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $627,000,000 
in  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2MC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $152,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $142,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986.  $209,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $204,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $279,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $269,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(m)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
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Inc  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cX2)<C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,680,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  SO  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,007,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscaJ  year  1987. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,403,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  Ln  section 
401(cX2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  $4,785,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,550,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $5,013,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,956,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
<o)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,893,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1986.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,303,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,708,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
(?)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cM2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$129,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $421,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $459,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $457,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$157,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $228,000,000  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $223,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,934,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $8,393,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $0  In  budget 
authority  and  $9,594,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

REVENUE  RECONCILIATIOR 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  no  later  than  July  1, 
1985,  a  Reconciliation  Resolution  making 
changes  in  the  Reconciliation  Bill  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  Section  2  above,  prior  to 
the  enrollment  of  that  bill  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

Such  changes  will  increase  revenues  by; 

$12  bUllon  in  FY88, 

$25  billion  in  FY87, 

$35  bilUon  in  FY88: 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

(1)  These  revenue  changes  shall  not 
produce  any  increase  in  tax  rates  for  indi- 
viduals; 


(2)  These  revenue  changes  shall  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  tax  expenditures  in 
Fiscal  Years  1986  through  1988: 

(3)  These  revenue  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  in  either  House  of  Congress  until 
the  spending  reduction  provisions  In  Section 
2  have  been  passed  by  that  House: 

(4)  The  Reconciliation  bill  providing 
spending  reductions  pursuant  to  Section  2 
shall  not  l>e  enrolled  until  the  Reconcilia- 
tion bill  containing  tax  measures  has  been 
passed. 

Sec.  4(a)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  no  later  than  July  1, 
1985.  a  Reconciliation  Resolution  making 
changes  in  the  Reconciliation  BUI  consid- 
ered pursiiant  to  Section  2  above,  prior  to 
the  enrollment  of  that  bill  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Such  changes  will  increase  revenues  by: 

$12  billion  In  FY  86, 

$25  blUlon  in  FY  87. 

$30  blUion  in  FY  88: 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

(1)  These  revenue  changes  shall  not 
produce  any  increase  In  tax  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals; 

(2)  These  revenue  changes  shall  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  tax  expenditures  in 
Fiscal  Years  1986  through  1988; 

(3)  These  revenue  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  in  either  House  of  Congress  until 
the  spending  reduction  provisions  in  Section 
2  have  been  passed  by  that  House: 

(4)  The  Reconciliation  bill  providing 
spending  reductions  pursuant  to  Section  2 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  Reconcilia- 
tion bill  containing  tax  measures  has  been 
passed. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
total  Budget  Authority  available  for  appro- 
priations for  Budget  Function  050  (National 
Defense)  and  for  non-defense  discretionary 
programs  shall  not  exceed  $455.7  billion  for 
FY  1986:  of  which  $303.2  billion  Is  intended 
to  be  for  National  Defense  and  $152.5  billion 
is  Intended  to  be  for  non-defense  discretion- 
ary programs:  that  for  FY  1987,  the  Total 
Budget  Authority  for  these  activities  shall 
not  exceed  $473.8  billion,  of  which  $324.1 
billion  Is  Intended  to  be  for  National  De- 
fense and  $149.6  billion  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary programs:  and  that  for  FY  1988, 
the  total  Budget  Authority  for  these  activi- 
ties shall  not  exceed  $499.8  billion,  of  which 
$347.6  billion  is  intended  to  be  for  NaUonal 
Defense  and  $152.2  billion  is  intended  to  be 
for  non-defense  discretionary  programs. 

MSCELXAirEOOS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  If  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1,  1985.  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  then,  for  purposes  of  section  311  of 
such  Act,  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment,  except 
proposed  legislation  reported  In  restJonse  to 
reconciliation  Instructions  contained  In  this 
resolution,  authorizing  new  direct  loans  ob- 
ligations or  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments unless  that  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  the  authority  to 
make  or  guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effec- 
tively only  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  contained  in  appropriation 
acts. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  previous  distinction  between  "unified 


budget"     and    "off-budget"    spending    be 
ended,  and  that  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  the  so-called  "off-budget"  agencies 
be  Included  in  the  budget  totals. 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  existing  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States  distorts  economic  activity, 
leading  to  an  inefficient  use  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
economic  vitality  and  competitive  posture  In 
international  markets: 

(2)  the  relative  tax  burdens  among  various 
taxpayer  categories  are  manifestly  unfair 
insofar  as  they  arise  from  differences  in  the 
capabilities  of  taxpayers  to  take  advantage 
of  complicated  tax  laws; 

(3)  the  abUlty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  plan  and  conduct  rational  fiscal  policy  is 
frustrated  by  elaborate  schemes  to  avoid 
taxation  and  the  unintended  effects  of  tax 
incentives  and  penalties: 

(4)  progressive  erosion  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance threatens  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our 
public  finances  and  the  confidence  of  our 
citlMns  in  the  Federal  Government's  capac- 
ity to  govern;  and 

(5)  a  number  of  plans,  each  designed  to 
simplify  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  It  should  incorporate 
the  following  principles  and  objectives: 

(1)  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
market  conditions  in  the  economic  activities 
of  American  businesses  and  consumers; 

(2)  simplicity  of  structure  and  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates; 

(3)  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  among  all  taxpayers,  with  relief 
for  those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  incen- 
tives to  bring  them  into  the  work  force: 

(4)  a  broader  tax  base,  with  deductions  es- 
sential to  avoid  genuine  hardship  or  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people:  and 

(5)  Increased  incentives  for  work,  saving, 
and  investment. 

Sec.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
because  the  Senate  requires  timely  report- 
ing of  legislative  action  on  spending  bills, 
and  because  the  Senate  requires  continual 
control  over  the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  issue  a 
weekly  report  during  periods  when  the 
Senate  Is  in  session  detailing  and  tabulating 
the  progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
PubUc  Law  93-344,  section  308(b). 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  would  require  all  Americans 
to  help  restore  our  economic  founda- 
tions and  get  ready  to  build  on  those 
foundations.  There  are  no  scapegoats, 
and  no  free  riders. 

This  budget  proposal  is  not  offered 
because  we  want  to  blame  anyone  for 
anything.  We  simply  want  to  get  the 
Job  done,  and  do  It  right. 

Centuries  ago,  a  famous  leader  gave 
some  notable  advice.  He  said,  "If  the 
city  should  be  harmed,  don't  rage  at 
the  culprit;  find  out  at  what  point  his 
vision  failed  him." 

This  alternative  budget  package  can 
keep  us  from  ever  holding  a  postmor- 


tem like  that.  It  is  based  on  vision,  a 
clear  look  at  what  practical  steps  are 
needed  to  cut  the  deficit  now,  and 
what  plans  we  must  make  for  the 
future. 

The  plan  we  offer  today  reduces 
deficits  $272  billion  over  3  years.  It  re- 
quires $191  billion  in  spending  cuts,  in- 
cluding $91  billion  in  domestic  reduc- 
tions and  $72  billion  less  in  military 
spending  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  plan  includes  revenues— $72  bU- 
lion  in  revenues  over  3  years.  It  re- 
quires everyone  to  pay  a  fair  share  by 
cutting  back  the  growth  in  tax 
expenditures.  Those  expenditures  are 
now  $400  billion  a  year  in  special  al- 
lowances that  have  worked  their  way 
into  the  Tax  Code.  They  help  a  limit- 
ed nimiber  of  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations  more  than  they  help  the 
Nation.  The  coimtry  needs  help,  so 
those  expenditures  must  be  reduced. 
Just  like  all  domestic  spending. 

This  plan  will  cut  spending  $2.50  for 
every  $1  of  revenues  raised. 

This  plan  includes  restraints  on  mili- 
tary spending.  It  involves  making  the 
Pentagon  practice  efficiency  and  sensi- 
ble planning.  The  Pentagon  has  to  live 
like  the  rest  of  us.  You  simply  cannot 
have  everything  you  want.  But  the 
Pentagon  wiU  still  have  $300  billion 
next  year,  and  more  the  year  after 
that,  enough  to  meet  projected  needs. 
Moreover,  the  plan  achieves  $6  billion 
in  savings  by  following  through  on  the 
Pentagon's  own  progress  payment  rec- 
ommendations to  withhold  funds  untU 
products  are  proven  and  delivered. 

This  plan  includes  delay  of  6  months 
on  all  of  the  cost-of-living  provisions 
with  an  offset  to  protect  the  indigent. 
But  If  a  budget  package  does  not 
also  contain  revenues  from  the  big  cor- 
porations, the  wealthy,  and  some  re- 
straint on  defense  spending,  then  I 
cannot  support  it.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  ask  senior  citizens  to  sacrifice  if  the 
most  well-heeled  in  society  are  not  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  at  the  same  time. 
This  deficit  reduction  package  in- 
cludes safeguards  for  the  elderly. 

There  is  no  increase  in  out-of-pocket 
costs  to  Medicare  beneficiaries,  a 
sharp  contrast  with  the  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion increase  over  3  years  included  in 
the  Republican  plan. 

The  plan  would  avoid  the  6-percent 
Social  Security  COLA  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  Republican  plan.  It 
would  allow  full  COLA  increases  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988 
after  a  6-month  delay  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

There  will  be  no  cuts  in  Medicaid, 
and  no  cuts  in  low-income  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly,  handicapped, 
and  disabled. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  is  fully 
funded  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
is  protected. 

Republican  cuts  and  structural 
changes  in  civil  service  retirement  are 
rejected,  and  it  stops  the  elimination 


of  17,000  staff  positions  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

The  point  is  this,  Mr.  President:  Let 
us  get  some  revenues  from  those  who 
have  not  been  paying  anything.  Let  us 
get  some  savings  from  the  Pentagon, 
which  has  been  immunized  in  the  past 
from  budget  restraint.  If  we  get  both 
those  things,  plus  substantial  restraint 
on  domestic  spending,  then  we  think 
the  elderly  will  be  ready  to  help,  too. 

If  the  rest  of  the  Nation  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  fairness,  senior  citizens  will 
Join  them.  But  let  us  not  ask  the  elder- 
ly to  lead  the  way.  Let  us  Just  ask 
them  to  follow  the  same  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  include  in  this  budget  a  well- 
designed  economic  growth  initiative 
which  covers  our  major  needs  for 
export  promotion,  science  and  technol- 
ogy, developing  workers  skills  for  a 
new  industrial  era,  and  promoting 
competitiveness  and  innovation.  If  I 
were  the  only  one  who  felt  that  way,  I 
would  still  make  it  a  part  of  any 
budget  I  proposed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you 
there  are  many  who  feel  we  need  to  do 
that. 

Listen  to  George  A.  Keyworth,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  science  adviser.  In  Jan- 
uary, he  asked  this  question: 

Basic  research  is  funded  primarily  by  the 
government  for  a  very  good  reason— because 
who  else  is  going  to  do  it? 

He  went  on  to  tell  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  we  had  to  "sustain  the 
Government's  role  in  basic  research 
and,  more  importantly,  strengthen  it." 
The  President's  science  adviser  says  it, 
but  his  budget  does  not  do  it. 

And  I  agree  with  Samuel  Ting  of 
MIT.  Dr.  Ting  won  the  1976  Nobel 
Prize  in  physics.  He  is  obviously  one  of 
the  best.  And  here  is  what  he  has  to 
say  about  competition  in  technology. 
He  said,  "I  have  to  go  where  the  best 
science  can  be  done." 

Let  us  Just  hope  we  have  sense 
enough  and  vision  enough  to  make 
sure  the  best  science  stays  in  the 
United  States. 

And  listen  to  one  more  scientist.  His 
name  is  Leon  Lederman  and  he  is  the 
head  of  Illinois'  Fermi  National  Accel- 
erator Laboratory.  He  says  this: 

The  consensus  has  been  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  behind  .  .  .  What  kind  of 
signal  will  be  sending  to  students  if  the 
great  science  is  done  elsewhere? 

That  is  a  good  question.  And  we  had 
better  be  able  to  tell  our  students  the 
great  science  will  be  done  here. 

Mr.  President,  getting  ready  for  the 
future  is  a  keystone  of  our  alternative 
budget  plan.  And  here  are  some  of  the 
highlights. 

Firsthand  this  is  the  major 
premise— it  ties  serious  deficit  reduc- 
tion with  a  positive  program  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  reach  for,  not  Just  something 
to  run  from. 


Second,  consistent  with  that  aim,  it 
will  provide  a  war  chest  for  the  Exim 
Bank  to  tackle  predatory  credit  prac- 
tices used  on  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign competitors. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  offered 
legislation  to  encourage  the  Japanese 
to  reduce  trade  barriers  to  American 
goods.  What  pu^es  me  is  why  some 
in  Congress  want  to  cut  back  on  Exim 
Bank  funding  without  making  it  a 
more  effective  tool  to  help  American 
producers  enter  foreign  markets. 

The  country  must  grow.  It's  got  to 
reach  out  for  markets.  It's  a  continu- 
ing effort,  and  our  economic  future  de- 
pends on  our  ability  to  produce  here 
and  sell  overseas.  Why  try  to  pull 
down  the  shades  over  the  futiu^  by 
pulling  the  plug  on  Exim  now? 

Third,  we  will  invest  funds  in  re- 
search for  computer  development,  for 
math  and  physics,  biotechnology  and 
biomedical  research,  and  in  space  and 
energy.  And  the  aim  in  all  that  is  to 
put  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment behind  an  effort  to  do  the  basic 
kind  of  work  that  private  industry  and 
business  can  use  to  create  new  and 
marketable  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Federal  Government  has  alwajrs 
played  a  constructive  part  in  getting 
the  Nation  ready  for  its  future. 
Whether  it  was  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance which  encouraged  the  building 
of  schools,  or  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
or  the  Space  Program,  the  Govern- 
ment made  commitments  that  helped 
the  Nation  improve  itself. 

Who  are  we  to  turn  our  backs  on  a 
tradition  that  is  not  only  proud  but 
proven? 

Fourth,  we  will  invest  adequate 
funds  to  develop  and  safeguard  ouir 
natural  resources  as  a  necessary  com- 
panion to  industrial  growth. 

And  fifth,  we  will  invest  nearly  $1 
billion  to  help  educate  and  train  a 
work  force  that  must  have  the  skills  to 
find  and  master  the  new  high-tech 
Jobs. 

What  better  investment  can  the 
Nation  make  in  its  own  security  than 
helping  to  equip  people  for  the  world 
in  which  that  25  percent  of  our  adult 
population  is  functionally  illiterate, 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  everyday  de- 
mands of  present  society.  Do  we  not 
have  some  obligation  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation— not  to  hand  them  a 
ticket,  but  at  least  give  them  a  chance 
to  read  it? 

We  must  be  ready  to  put  some 
money  in  today,  to  get  some  results 
back  tomorrow.  That  is  an  American 
tradition.  And  it  has  helped  to  make 
America  strong.  We  must  make  sure  it 
gets  stronger. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  describe  in 
detail  all  the  features  of  this  plan,  but 
let  me  simimarize  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  domestic  programs  are  treated. 
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In  Medicare,  It  will  save  $12  billion 
over  3  years,  but  will  not  involve  in- 
creased costs  to  beneficiaries. 

Farm  programs  will  contribute  seven 
billion  dollars  worth  of  savings  over 
the  next  3  years,  rather  than  the  $18 
billion  proposed  by  the  White  House. 
This  plan  reduces  rural  programs  by 
15  percent  over  3  years,  but  that  is 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  40-percent  cuts 
in  the  leadership  pacicage. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  will 
stay  in  business  at  a  fUl  rate  of  40.000 
barrels  per  day.  but  will  still  be  re- 
duced in  cost  by  $4.1  billion  over  3 
years. 

Guaranteed  student  loans  will  be  re- 
strained by  $200  million  in  fiscal  1986. 
but  benefits  to  students  will  not  be 
cut. 

Important  Government  programs 
will  be  cut,  but  not  decimated.  The 
aim  of  this  budget  plan  is  to  get  a  firm 
grip  on  spending,  make  actual  reduc- 
tions, make  people  get  the  most  out  of 
dollars  spent.  The  program  is  disci- 
plined, but  not  arbitrary. 

And  one  more  thing  to  remember. 
This  package  rejects  the  either/or  ar- 
gument about  deficit  reduction.  The 
administration  argues  the  deficit  can 
be  reduced  solely  by  cutting  spending. 
And  the  administration  also  argues 
that  some  people  think  the  only  way 
to  cut  the  deficit  is  to  increase  taxes. 

Neither  one  will  work  by  itself.  This 
country  needs  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  cut  the  deficit  with  a  judi- 
cious and  effective  use  of  all  the  tools 
at  our  disposal. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine 
the  plan  careftilly.  match  it  against 
the  other  alternatives  and  not  over- 
look these  essential  facts.  In  fiscal 
year  1986  the  deficit  will  be  reduced 
by  $46  billion.  Using  CBO  forecasts,  it 
will  balance  the  budget  in  5  years. 

Imagine  that.  Mr.  President:  A  plan 
that  balances  the  budget  in  5  years. 
We  have  not  had  anything  like  that 
ruin  through  here  in  a  while,  and  we 
will  not  find  that  in  the  leadership 
package. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
plan  we  have  offered.  We  simply  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can.  and  this  plan 
gives  us  that  chance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
tables  and  other  material  detailing 
this  budget  package. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
CRn.xs-Hou.iHGS  Plan  versus  Rkpublicah 
Lkaocrship  Plan 

Growth  initiative:  Plan  offers  a  positive 
vision  for  economic  growth  and  competitive- 
ness. Provides  room  for  investments  In 
exjwrt  promotion,  science  and  technology, 
labor  force  development,  resource  protec- 
tion, competition  and  credit.  Republicans 
cut  or  freeze  programs  In  all  these  areas. 
and  endorse  administration  policies  of  not 
enforcing  antitrust  laws  and  of  encouraging 
nonproductive  mergers  and  acquisitions. 


Deficit  reduction*:  Chiles- HoUlngs  plan 
produces  a  balanced  budget  In  5  years. 

Deficit  reduced  $46  billion  in  fiscal  year 
19M  ($59  billion  using  OMB  accounting). 

Deficit  reduced  $270  billion  In  3  years 
($320  billion  using  OMB  accounting). 

Deficit  of  $86  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983 
($133  with  CBO  economics:  $13  billion  lower 
deficit  than  Republican  Leadership  Plan  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Revenvea:  Spending  reduced  $2.50  for 
every  $1  raised.  $12  billion  In  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1986:  $72  billion  over  3  years. 

Chiles-Hollings  plan  saves  $72  billion  by 
reducing  growth  in  tax  expenditures:  re- 
quires everyone  to  pay  a  fair  share,  but  not 
raise  individual  tax  rates. 

Protection  for  poor  and  elderly:  Republi- 
cans cut  many  key  programs — child  nutri- 
tion. Medicaid,  Veterans  health  care,  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged,  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped— increase  benefici- 
ary out-of-pocket  costs  for  medicare.  Chiles- 
HollingB  plan  protects  all  these  programs. 

Defense:  Republicans  take  no  real  sacrifice 
in  Defense,  adding  $10  bUlion  of  real  growth 
on  top  of  a  $10  billion  inflation  adjustment 
in  fiscal  year  1986 — exert  no  pressure  to 
reduce  excessive  spending  by  contractors. 
Chlles-HoUlngs  plan  eliminates  real  growth 
and  requires  savings  from  reform  of 
progress  payments  to  contractors. 

Farm  programs:  Republicans  force  drastic 
cuts  of  $18  billion,  including  $4  billion  In 
first  year,  which  requires  immediate  cuts  in 
credit  programs.  Overall.  Republicans  cut  41 
percent  of  spending  for  rural  programs  over 
3  years.  Chiles-HoUings  plan  makes  substan- 
tial but  fair  savings  of  $7  billion. 

Other  domestic  programs:  Republicans  to- 
tally eliminate  key  programs  like  rural 
housing.  Amtrak.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. UDAG.  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, Rural  Electrification,  postal  subsidy. 

The  Chilis-Hollingb  Plan 
domestic  spending  re8thaint  betons  preeze 

COLAs:  Half-year  freeze,  full  COLA's  to 
fiscal  year  1987-88.  Reject  structural  change 
of  COLA  formula,  protect  principle  of  full 
and  fair  COLA.  Exempt  means  tested  pro- 
grams for  low  Income  (SSI.  Food  Stamps. 
Veterans  pension  and  compensation).  IS 
percent  offset  to  protect  low-income— no 
means— test  required  for  Social  Security. 

Medicare:  Provider  freeze,  no  Increased 
costs  to  beneficiaries.  Save  $12  billion  or  5 
percent  over  3  years. 

Farm  programs:  About  one  half  Republi- 
can cuts  or  $8  billion  over  3  years.  Cuts  12 
percent  from  baseline,  versus  Republican  35 
percent  cut. 

GenerxU  revenue  sharing:  Phaseout  after 
1986.  Saves  $8.5  billion. 

Small  Business  Administration:  Savings 
from  Weicker-Bumpers  compromise  of  $2.5 
billion  over  3  years. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  rural  hous- 
ing: 25  percent  cut.  versus  Republican  elimi- 
nation. 

Rural  electrification:  25  percent  reduction 
In  loan  programs  in  fiscal  year  1985  and 
fiscal  year  1986:  further  restraint  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988. 

Transportation:  Senate-passed  highway 
bill:  10  percent  cut  In  Ttanslt  and  Amtrak. 

Community  development  block  grants:  IS 
percent  cut.  protect  UDAG  and  targetted 
programs. 

Public  housing  construction:  Return  to 
tax-exempt  financing,  in  place  of  costly 
direct  loans. 

Veterans:  Reduced  rate  of  new  hospital 
construction:  inflation  adjustments  are  pro- 


vided to  maintain  current  services  in  operat- 
ing medical  facilities.  Increase  VA  housing 
loan  fees  to  2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Civilian  pay:  One-year  freeze  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  3  percent  pay  raises  in  fiscal  year 
1987-99.  Delay  within  grade  increases  one 
year;  1  percent  workforce  attrition. 

Foreign  aid'  Reduce  foreign  information 
and  exchange  to  1983  levels,  a  24  percent 
cut,  as  opposed  to  Republicans  12  percent 
increase.  Freeze  or  reduce  aid  to  countries 
other  than  Israel  and  Egypt  for  5  percent 
savings,  against  Republican  adds.  Full  re- 
quest for  Israel  and  Egypt  funded.  Saves  $13 
billion  over  3  years,  $2  billion  deeper  cut 
than  Republicans. 

Export-Import  Bank:  Saves  $7.4  billion  in 
BA,  $3  billion  in  outlays  over  three  years  by 
replacing  direct  loans  with  interest  rate  sub- 
sidy and  more  effectively  targetted  "War 
Chest." 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve:  Save  $4.1  bil- 
lion over  three  years  by  limiting  oil  pur- 
chase to  40.000  barrels  per  day,  as  opposed 
to  Republican  3-year  moratorium. 

Guaranteed  student  loans:  Similar  dollar 
savings  as  Republican  ($.2  billion  or  5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1986)  but  no  cuts  In  stu- 
dent benefits,  only  hit  lenders. 

Agency  administrative  accounts:  15  per- 
cent cut  In  overhead  costs,  against  10  per- 
cent in  Republican  plan. 

Medicaid  Savings  of  $1.0  billion  over  five 
years  are  assumed  from  requiring  states  to 
collect  payments  from  private  health  Insur- 
ance policies  held  by  Medicaid  recipients. 

Community  service  block  grant  Reduce 
funding  for  the  Community  Service  Block 
Grant  by  20  percent:  require  states  to  share 
In  the  costs  of  program  which  has  been  100 
percent  federaUy-funded. 

Soil  conservation:  10  percent  cuts  in  soil 
conservation,  against  25  percent  in  Republi- 
can leadership  plan. 

CHIIiS-iCUJNGS  PLAN 
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Provides  an  Inflation  adjustment  of  $10 
billion  In  FY86  over  the  FY  1985  appropri- 
ated level.  Allows  3%  real  growth  in  FY87 
andFY88. 

A.  Investment:  .The  Chlles-HoUlngs  Plan 
would  increase  the  Investment  accounts 
(procurement,  research  and  development 
and  military  construction)  by  $5  billion  over 
the  FY  1985  levels.  After  Inflation,  these  ac- 
counts have  nearly  doubled  since  1980  grow- 
ing in  reiU  terms  by  over  92%.  As  a  result  in 
FY  1985  these  accounts  comprised  47%  of 
the  total  DoD  budget.  This  is  a  post  World 
War  II  high. 

1.  Procurement:  Permits  a  $3.8  billion  in- 
crease over  the  FY  1985  enacted  level.  After 
inflation,  this  funding  level  represents  a 
100%  real  Increase  over  FY  1980.  In  real 
terms,  it  is  $27  billion  higher  than  the  peak 
year  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  $32  billion 
higher  than  the  peak  year  of  the  Kennedy 
buildup. 

2.  Research  and  Development:  Permits  a 
$1.3  biUion  Increase  over  FY  1985  which 
permits  robust  growth  in  the  SDI  account 
and  other  high  priority  research  programs. 
After  Inflation  this  funding  level  represente 
an  80%  increase  over  FY  1980.  In  real  terms, 
it  is  $9  billion  higher  than  the  peak  year  of 
the  Vietnam  War  and  $8  billion  higher  than 
the  peak  year  of  the  Kennedy  build-up. 

3.  Milcon/FamUy  Housing:  Permits  a  $800 
million  increase  over  the  FY  1985  level. 
After  inflation,  these  accounts  will  grow  by 
68%  over  the  FY  1980  levels. 

b.  Readiness: 

1.  Military  Personnel:  Permits  Increases  to 
fiind  high  priority  quality  of  life  programs, 
annuallzation  of  the  FY  1984  pay  raise  and 
first  year  implementation  of  the  G.I.  Bill.  It 
would  deny  the  requested  advanced  July 
FY85  pay  raise.  Freezes  pay  in  FY86  and 
permlte  3%  January  pay  raises  in  FY87  and 
F^88.  Holds  military  personnel  strengths  at 
FY  1985  levels. 

2.  Operations  and  Maintenance:  Permits 
increase  in  operations  and  maintenance  pur- 
chases to  allow  forces  to  operate  at  FY85 
levels  and  absorb  additions  to  the  force 
structure  programmed  for  FTT  1986.  It  would 
deny  the  5%  FY  1986  civilian  pay  cut  and 
freeze  civilian  pay  In  FY  1986  and  permit 
3%  January  pay  raises  in  FY  1987  and  FY 
1988.  It  would  hold  civilian  personnel 
strengttis  at  FY85  levels.  In  FY  1985.  after 
accounting  for  inflation,  these  accounts  are 
$9  billion  higher  than  the  peak  year  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

C.  Progress  F*ayments: 

The  Chiles-HoUings  Plan  Includes  $5.9  bU- 
llon  in  outlay  savings  from  the  recently  in- 
stituted DoD  policy  to  return  to  return  cash 
payments  for  work  in  progress  on  DoD  con- 
tracts to  the  rates  in  place  prior  to  1981. 
The  Grace  Commission  claimed  $9  billion  In 
three  year  savings  from  this  policy  reform. 
CBO  estimated  the  three  year  savings  to  be 
$6.2  billion.  The  savings  in  the  Chiles-Hol- 
lings  plan  are  based  on  more  conservative 
estimates  in  the  recently  completed  DoD  In- 
spector-General's report  on  progress  pay- 
ments. 
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CHILES-HOLLINGS  PLAN 

Major  assumplioTU 
The  Chlles-HoUlngs  proposal  assumes  the 
FY  1986  program  level  for  the  discretionary 
appropriated  accounts  In  this  function  is  set 
at  the  FY  1985  level.  For  FY  1987-1988. 
these  accounts  increase  based  on  projected 
Inflation.  All  reductions  suggested  by  the 
President  below  a  freeze  are  accepted.  Addi- 
tional adjustments  are  listed  below. 

Export-Import  Bank  loan  programs  are 
set  at  the  $1.25  billion  level  In  budget  au- 
thority in  FY  1986.  Thes*»  funds  would  be 
used  to  replace  the  direct  loan  program  with 
an  alternative  more  capable  of  countering 
specific  export  problems.  This  -proposal 
would  allow  for  a  larger  and  more  flexible 
interest  rate  subsidy  program  than  that 
contained  in  the  Republican  Leadership 
Plan.  It  would  also  establish  a  specially  ap- 
propriated "war  chest"  for  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances when  U.S.  exporters  face  preda- 
tory financing  6y  other  export  credit  agen- 
cies or  mixed  credit  packages  of  guarantees 
and  foreign  aid  grants. 

Accept  the  President's  military  aid  in- 
creases for  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  function 
totals  are  increased  by  $525  million  FY  1986 
budget  authority  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  military  aid  requested  by  the  President 
for  Israel  and  Egypt.  All  other  security  as- 
sistance is  frozen  in  1987-1988. 

Includes  the  President's  proposed  In- 
creases for  augmenting  embassy  security  in 
1986-1988. 

Consolidate  less  effective  foreign  assist- 
ance. Within  the  overall  foreign  assistance 
effort,  a  number  of  narrowly  focused  pro- 
grams have  been  established  at  the  behest 
of  American  Interest  groups.  Some  of  these 
programs  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  or 
are  more  appropriately  funded  through  pri- 
vate contributions.  This  proposal  would 
reduce  or  merge  fimdlng  of  several  smaller 
programs,  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
Non-Israel  and  Egypt  foreign  aid  and  State 
Department  operations  are  approximately 
$300  million  below  the  Republican  Leader- 
ship Plan  in  FY  1986. 

Cut  foreign  Information  and  exchange  ac- 
tivities to  FY  1983  levels.  Appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  and 
like  programs  increased  73  percent  between 
FY  1980  and  F^  1985.  (An  additional  22  per- 
cent Increase  Is  requested  by  the  President 
for  FY  1986).  Much  of  the  growth  is  related 
to  a  $1.5  billion  multlyear  expansion  of 
radio  broadcast  facilities  and  a  doubling  of 


international  exchange  visits.  This  proposal 
would  defer  the  expansion  of  facilities  until 
the  $160  million  already  appropriated  for 
that  puipose  has  been  used,  and  return 
funding  for  exchange  activities  to  the  1983 
level.  This  proposal  is  some  $200  million 
below  the  Republican  Leadership  Plan. 

Includes  the  enacted  supplemental  for  Af- 
rican famine  relief  and  the  President's  sup- 
plemental requests  for  embassy  security  and 
payments  to  c«rtaln  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks. 

A  $1.5  billion  supplemental  to  deal  with 
Israel's  current  economic  crisis  is  Included. 
Major  differences  from  Republican 
leadership  plan 
The  Republican  Leadership  Plan  replaces 
the  Export-Import  Bank  direct  loan  pro- 
gram with  the  Interest  rate  subsidy  program 
originally  proposed  by  the  White  House. 

The  Republican  Leadersiiip  Plan  increases 
foreign  aid  and  State  Department  programs 
some  $700  million  above  a  freeze  in  1986. 

Foreign  Information  and  exchange  activi- 
ties are  reduced  $300  million  below  the  Re- 
publican Leadership  Plan  which  is  at  base 
line  levels.  The  Chiles-HoUings  plan  aUows  a 
$500  million  outlay  savings  below  a  freeze  in 
1986-1988. 

The  RepubUcan  Leadership  Plan  does  not 
provide  for  the  FY  1985  supplemental  for 
Israel. 

The  RepubUcan  Leadership  Plan  aUows 
for  growth  above  inflation  in  1987  and  1988 
for  level-of-effort  foreign  aid  programs.  The 
ChUes-Holllngs  proposal  freezes  security  as- 
sistance in  1986-1988.  saving  over  $700  mU- 
Uon  In  outlays  from  the  RepubUcan  Leader- 
ship plan  In  1987-1988. 

Programs  in  growth  initiative 
The  ChUes-HolUngs  plan  Includes  a  $1  bU- 
Uon  "war  chest"  for  export  promotion  and 
to  counter  predatory  financing  by  other 
expwrt  credit  agencies  or  mixed  credit  pack- 
ages of  guarantees  and  foreign  aid  grants. 
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CRILES-ROLLIN(»  FLAN 

Major  assumptions 

The  ChUes-HoUings  proposal  provides  a 
real  increase  in  fimding  for  a  Science  and 
Technology  initiative.  Including: 

Continued  development  of  the  new 
manned  space  station,  with  operational  de- 
ployment projected  for  the  early  1990s. 
( -h$80  miUion  In  BA  above  a  freeze  In  1986: 
$1.2  bilUon  In  outlays  above  a  freeze  in 
1986-88). 
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Development  of  «  new.  unnuuuied  orbitAl 
maneuvering  vehicle  (OMV)  and  Increased 
funding  for  space  shuttle  operations  (+$443 
miUion  In  BA  above  a  freese  In  19M:  +$473 
million  in  outlays  above  a  freese  in  1985- 
1088).  Increases  are  partially  offset  by  de- 
creasing space  shuttle  acquisition  costs. 

Three  percent  real  growth  In  general  sci- 
ence and  basic  research  to  bolster  science 
programs  needed  to  maintain  America's  rel- 
ative advantage  In  the  sciences  and  support 
a  competitive  economy  In  an  Increasingly 
technical  world  marketplace.  These  funds 
will  also  be  used  to  help  supply  state-of-the- 
art  latwratory  equipment  to  universities. 
(  +  $168  million  in  BA  above  a  freeze  in  1988: 
$1093  million  in  outlays  above  a  freeze  in 
1986-1988). 

Major  difference*  from  Rejniblican 
leadership  plan 

The  Republican  Leadership  Plan  calls  for 
an  across-the-board  freeze  In  function  250. 
The  Chiles-Holllngs  mark  protects  against 
inflation  and  increasing  costs  associated 
with  space  flight  acUvitles.  The  ChUes-Hol- 
llngs  mark  also  provides  sustained  real 
growth  In  general  science  and  t>asic  research 
and  pursues  new  space  station  development 
whereas  the  Republican  Leadership  plan  In- 
definitely defers  space  station  deployment. 
Proifranu  in  groioth  initiatit>e 
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Space  Shuttle  Operations. 

Space  Station  Development. 

Space  Plight  Research  and  Development 
(Increases  are  partially  offset  by  decreasing 
shuttle  acquisition  costs). 
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caiLas-ROLUlfGS  PtAK 

Major  OMtumptiont 

Freezes  most  energy  programs  at  1985 
leveU  with  3%  growth  In  1987  and  1988. 

Reduces  uranium  enrichment  technology 
program  due  to  duplicative  funding  of  two 
competing  technologies. 

Limits  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  oil 
purchases  to  40.000  barrels  per  day  In  1988- 
1988.  Saves  $4.4  billion  in  budget  authority 
from  1988-1988. 

Defers  by  three  years  construction  of  the 
Big  Hill  facility  in  Texas  (needed  to  com- 
plete the  750  million  barrel  reserve). 

Includes  $215  million  science  and  technol- 
ogy initiative.  Accelerates  magnetic  fusion 
and  solar  research  and  fully  funds  uranium 
mill  tailings  remedial  action  program.  In- 
creases acid  rain  and  alternative  fuels  re- 
search. 

Reduces  Rural  ESectrlf  ication  Administra- 
tion direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams by  35%  In  1985  and  maintains  that 
level  for  1988.  Loan  levels  are  adjusted  for 
inflaUon  in  1987  and  1988. 

Major  difference*  from  Republican 
leaderthip  ftackage 

Fossil  energy  program  frozen  rather  than 
reduced  10%. 

Energy  supply  program  (includes  research 
on  fusion,  fission,  solar  and  renewable 
energy)  Increased  rather  than  reduced  6%. 

Uranium  program  reductions  of  similar 
magnitude. 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  continued  at 
reduced  rate  rather  than  eliminated. 

No  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion fees  as  recommended  by  Domenld. 

Qroicth  initiative 

Provides  an  additional  $235  million  over 
1985  levels  to  accelerate  research  seeking  to 
develop  permanent,  environmentally  safe 
energy  sources  such  as  nuclear  fusion  and 
solar  research  and  cleanup  of  abandoned 
sites  contaminated  by  uranium  mill  tailings 
(  +  $73  million).  Increases  acid  rain  research 
by  50%  and  significantly  increases  alterna- 
tive fuels  (e.g.  methanol)  research.  Short- 
sighted budget  reductions  lulled  by  tempo- 
rarily low  oil  prices  will  have  serious  ramifi- 
cations for  energy  research.  The  nuclear 
fusion  program,  for  example,  is  within  2 
years  of  a  major  scientific  breakthrough 
(e.g.  energy  break -even),  after  20  years  of 
research;  this  milestone  would  be  postponed 
indefinitely  under  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed budget  reduction.  The  Chiles  proposal 
would  fully  support  this  critical  research. 
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Major  a**umption* 

Provides  a  45%  increase  in  the  Superfiuid 
program  over  1985  levels  to  support  a  vigor- 
ous cleanup  program.  Most  major  projects 
in  the  "pipeline"  would  be  funded  and 
design  studies  would  be  accelerated.  In- 
cludes an  additional  $118  million  over  85 
levels  for  hazardous  waste  and  water  supply 
and  treatment  research  and  development 
and  EPA  enforcement.  Other  programs  In 
the  function  are  frozen. 

Major  difference*  from  Republican 
leadership  plan 

Freezes  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams instead  of  reducing  them  25%. 

Freezes  public  land  acquisition  programs 
rather  than  reducing  them  $140  million  In 
1986. 

Freeze  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
grams rather  than  $80  million  reduction. 

No  reductions  in  National  Park  Service. 

Freeze  of  Corps  of  Engineer  programs 
rather  than  $150  million  reduction  in  1986. 

Provides    additional    funding    for    state 
grants  to  support  sport  fishery. 
GroiDth  initiative 

Doubles  research  funds  for  hazardous 
waste  and  water  supply.  Potential  projects 
Include:  research  examining  the  transport 
and  fate  of  hazardous  chemicals,  ground- 
water contamination,  new  hazardous  waste 
technologies,  safe  levels  of  chemicals  found 
In  drinking  water  supplies,  new  drinking 
water  treatment  systems,  desalinizatlon  of 
water  supplies,  and  water  supply  manage- 
ment techniques  and  protection  of  wetlands. 
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CHILKS-KOIXINCS  PLAM 

Major  assumptioTU 

Freezes  most  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension programs  at  1985  levels  with  3  per- 
cent growth  in  1987  and  1988. 

Saves  $6.6  billion  in  farm  price  supports 
over  three  years.  Moderate  savings  could  be 
achieved  In  a  variety  of  ways,  including: 

20  million  acre  conservation  reserve. 

Reductions  in  dairy  price  support  levels. 

Tiered  deficiency  payments  (e.g.  full  price 
protection  for  the  family  farmer).  Reduced 
nonrecourse  loan  rates. 

$25  million  biotechnology  initiative  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Association  of 
SUte  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

$15  million  water  quaUty  initiative  to  re- 
search means  of  controlling  nonpoint 
sources. 

Minor  reductions  in  agriculture  credit  pro- 
grams ($400  million  over  3  years)  which 
could  be  achieved  by  lowering  the  loan  limi- 
tation or  imposing  a  moratorium  on  farm 
ownership  loans  for  new  homeowners. 
Major  Difference*  from  Republican 
Leadership  Plan: 

No  major  credit  reductions  and  crop  insur- 
ance phase  out  as  recommended  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership. 

Less  severe  reductions  in  farm  price  sup- 
ports than  under  the  Republican  package. 
Grovoth  initiative* 

Biotechnology  agriculture  research  initia- 
tive (+$27  million  over  1985).  Additional 
funding  is  needed  to  accelerate  research  in- 
tended to  increase  agricultural  productivity 
through  the  use  of  biologically  engineered 
organisms. 

Nonpoint  source  research  (+$15  million 
over  1985).  Nonpoint  sources  constitute  a 
major  water  quality  problem.  This  initiative 
would  provide  additional  funds  to  examine 
means  of  controlling  agricultural  runoff 
through  careful  conservation  practices. 
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CHILES-ROIXIMGS  PLAM 

Major  a**umption* 

Freezes  Section  202  housing  program  at 
last  year's  12.000  unit  level.  Achieves  savings 
In  Small  Business  Administration  programs 
pursuant  to  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
ported S.  408.  Further  reductions  in  SBA 
program  levels  are  assumed  in  accordance 
with  the  Weicker-Bumpers  compromise 
package.  Taken  together,  changes  in  the 
SBA  accounts  would  (1)  eliminate  all  direct 
lending  with  exception  of  modest  programs 
for  the  handicappied,  veterans  and  minority 
small  business  investment  companies;  (2) 
freeze  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
and  reduce  section  503  development  loan 
company  programs  (3)  require  private  fi- 
nancing participation  in  loan  guarantees 
programs  and  (4)  would  achieve  further  sav- 
ings in  salaries  and  expenses  and  in  the 
surety  guarantee  program. 

Major  difference*  from  Domenici 

Republican  Leadership  package  termi- 
nates the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  sells  agency's  loan  assets,  terminates  all 
housing  programs  under  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  eliminates  all  appropria- 
tions for  revenue  foregone  postal  subsidy 
except  subsidies  for  free  mall  to  the  blind. 

FUNCTION  400.— TRANSPORTATION 


FsalyMi— 


some  limited  service  reduction  or  the  repro- 
grammlng  of  capital  funds  intended  for 
system  Improvements. 

Coast  Guard:  Adds  $50  million  to  baseline 
for  Increased  drug  Interdiction  efforts. 
Funds  to  be  used  for  additional  necessary 
patrol  boat  operations  and  for  capital  funds 
to  buy  C-130S. 

Panama  Canal:  Held  at  baseline  level  of 
$456  million  in  1986.  Reduction  would  result 
In  profit  payments  to  Panama. 

'iway  Trust  Fund:   Reduced  by  $500 
from  baseline  of  $15.3  billion.  Re- 
Senate  action  on  S.  391. 

Conrail:  $1.2  billion  reflected  in  Function 
400  for  the  sale  of  Conrail.  A  legislative  pro- 
vision will  be  required  in  the  Conrail  sale  to 
insure  that  receipts  are  not  offset  by  new 
tax  advantages  to  Norfolk  Southern. 

Construction-Differential  Sutjsidy:  As- 
sumes the  payback  of  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy  loans  in  return  for  removal  of 
restrictions  on  certain  tanker  vessels  to 
engage  in  domestic  trade.  Savings  equal 
$200  million  in  outlays  in  1986. 

Major  difference*  from  Domenici 

Republican  Leadership  terminates 
Amtrak  funding.  Also  under  proposal  mass 
transit  operating  subsidies  are  phased  out 
over  5  years  and  capital  grants  are  cut  to 
$1.7  billion  by  1988.  Interstate  transfer 
grants  to  be  funded  from  Highway  Trust 
Fund  with  remaining  Programs  trimmed  25 
percent. 
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CHILES-HOLLIMGS  PLAM 

Major  assumptions 

Requires  a  10  percent  reduction  from  the 
baseline  in  all  programs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Highways  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mass  Transit:  The  10  percent  reduction  in 
transit  assiunes  the  continuation  of  operat- 
ing assistance  and  Section  3  New  Starts. 

FAA:  The  reduction  for  aviation  programs 
may  require  a  stretch  out  of  the  National 
Aerospace  System  plan. 

Amtrak:  Assumes  a  10  percent  reduction 
In  Amtrak  subsidy.  Funding  cut  will  require 
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CBILES-HOLLIM GS  PLAM 

Major  assumptiOTU 

Plan  assimies  15  percent  reduction  in 
CDBG  program  and  termination  of  Section 
312  rehabiliUtion  loans  and  the  (TDBG  loan 
guarantee  program.  Savings  are  achieved  in 
SBA  disaster  loans  pursuant  to  S.408  plus 
the  Weicker-Bumpers  compromise  package. 
All  other  community  development  initia- 
tives including  UDAG,  EDA  Appalachian 
development  programs,  housing  develop- 
ment grants  and  Farmers  Home  rural  water 
and  sewer  development  programs  are 
frozen. 

AfOTor  differences  from  Domenici 

Republican  plan  cuts  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  10  percent  below  cur- 
rent policy  baseline  in  1986  through  1988; 
terminates  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants  along  with  community  development 
block  grant  loan  guarantee  program  and 
section  312  rehabilitation  loans:  terminates 
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rentAl  development  cmnU:  impoees  3-ye»r 
montorlun  on  rental  rehabilitation  grants: 
terminates  Economic. 

Development  Administration  and  Appa- 
lachian Regional  CommlSBlon.  but  continues 
funding  for  Appalachian  highway  programs 
out  of  highway  tnist  fund;  reduces  funding 
for  TVA  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 
terminates  Small  Buslnen  Administration 
disaster  assistance  programs  and  transfers 
SBA  disaster  loan  portfolio  to  the  Treasury 
for  liquidation. 
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CHILXS-ROLLHIOS  PLAN 

Major  <u»umptiotu 
Overall  Function  Level 
The  mark  assumes  savings  of  (4.4  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $3.8  billion  In  out- 
lays over  three  years.  This  mark  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future.  Programs  targeted 
to  low-Income  children  and  youths,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly  receive  protec- 
tion against  inflation.  This  will  prevent  cut- 
backs In  services  and  caseloads.  Increased 
funding  is  also  provided  for  programs  which 
facilitate  labor  force  adjustments  to  struc- 
tural change  in  the  economy.  Most  other 
discretionary  programs  are  assumed  frosen 
at  the  FYS5  level,  with  some  savings  In  the 
Community  Service  Block  Orant.  Entitle- 
ment savings  are  assumed  In  the  Ouaran- 
teed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Discretionary  Programs 
Head  Start;  Reject  the  President's  propos- 
al to  freeze  funding  at  FYB6  level;  Instead 
assume  a  full  inflation  adjustment  In  FY86 
to  prevent  cutt>acks  of  services  or  participa- 
tion levels  by  about  30,000  pre-schoolers. 
(FY88:  BA  +151  million;  Outlays  +$33  mll- 
Uon). 

Compensatory  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children:  Reject  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  freeze  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  and  for  cutbacks  in  migrant  educa- 
tion programs.  Assume  full  Inflation  adjust- 
ment In  FY19M  to  prevent  cutbacks  of  serv- 
ices or  participation  levels  by  over  300,000 
children.  (FY86:  BA  +tl85  million:  Outlays 
+$13  million). 

Math/Science/Foreign  Language  Educa- 
tion: Reject  the  President's  proposal  to 
freeze  funding  for  this  new  program. 
Double  the  current  funding  level  to  ensure 
that  tomorrow's  workforce  can  face  techno- 
logical challenges  with  a  solid  grounding  In 
math  and  science  skills  and  foreign  lan- 


guages. (FT86:  BA   +$100  million:  Outlays 

+  $7  million). 

Handicapped  Education:  Reject  the  Preai- 
dent's  proposal  to  freeze  grants  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  for  cutt>acks  In  research 
and  personnel  training.  Assume  full  infla- 
tion adjustment  In  FY  1084  to  maintain  cur- 
rent services,  required  by  PL  04-143,  to  4 
million  children.  (FYM:  BA  +$M  million: 
Outlays  +$3  million). 

Student  Financial  Assistance:  Reject  the 
President's  proposals  to  implement  a  cap  at 
$4000  for  subsidized  grants  and  loans,  to 
reduce  funding  for  Pell  Grants,  to  stop 
funding  of  state  student  incentive  grants 
and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram, and  to  combine  and  reduce  funding  of 
supplemental  opportunity  grants  and  the 
college  work/study  program. 

Instead,  the  mark  assumes  a  full  inflation 
adjustment  for  Pell  Grants  in  FY8fl.  The 
mark  also  assumes  a  $276  million  supple- 
mental In  FY  1985  to  cover  the  shortfalls  In 
the  program.  (FY88:  BA  +$167  million:  Out- 
lays +  $33  million). 

RehabillUtion  Services:  Reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  freeze  funding  for  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  State  Grant  pro- 
gram. Assume  full  Inflation  adjustment  in 
FY  1986  to  ensure  that  930,000  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  individuals  re- 
ceive the  services  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  gainfully  employed.  (FY86:  BA 
+  $53  million;  Outlays  +$44  million). 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act:  Reject  the 
President's  claim  that  carryovers  in 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and  dislocated 
workers'  programs  Justify  large  cutbacks  t>e- 
glnnlng  In  FY85:  rejects  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  Job  Corps  program 
and  to  freeze  funding  for  state  grants  for 
the  training  of  disadvantaged  youths  and 
adults  (Title  Ila  programs);  assume  partial 
Inflation  adjustment  In  FY86  to  maintain 
training  programs  for  disadvantaged  youths 
and  adults  and  workers  dislocated  by  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  economy.  (FY86:  BA 
+  $55  million:  Outlays  +$17  million). 

Currently,  JTPA  contains  a  3%  set-aside 
for  the  retraining  of  older  workers,  particu- 
larly those  threatened  with  the  obsoles- 
cence of  their  skills.  SUtes  have  been  slow 
In  establishing  such  programs.  Appropria- 
tions language  is  urged  to  strengthen  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  sUtes  establishing  older  worker 
programs. 

Community  Service  Emplojmient  for 
Older  Americana:  Reject  the  President's 
proposal  to  freeze  funding  for  employment 
of  older  Americans.  Provide  full  inflation 
adjustment  In  FY1986  to  enable  the  contin- 
ued employment  of  91,000  older  Americans. 
(FY86.  BA  +$14  million:  Outlay  -t-$3  mU- 
lion) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Increase  fund- 
ing to  BL8  to  strengthen  data  collection— 
both  in  those  areas  weakend  by  prior  cuts 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  Nation- 
al Job  Bank.  (FY86:  BA  +$10  million:  Out- 
lays +  $10  million) 

Commission  on  Labor-Force  Development: 
This  commission  would  consist  of  represent- 
atives of  labor,  business,  and  government. 
The  commission  would  Identify  changes  In 
labor  force  skill  requirements  and  methods 
to  upgrade  skill  requirements.  Such  a  com- 
mission would  foster  the  cooperative  envi- 
ronment necessary  to  facilitate  workers'  ad- 
justment to  technological  change.  (FY86: 
BA  +$2  million;  OuUays  +$3  million) 

Administration  on  Aging:  Rejects  the 
President's  proposal  to  freeze  at  FY1986 
level:  instead,  assumes  a  full  inflation  ad- 


justment in  FT84  to  prevent  cutbacks  in 
supportive  services  or  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Providers  of  food  programs  might 
have  to  reduce  the  number  of  meals  by  10.1 
million  without  this  Increase.  (FY86:  BA 
+  $33  million:  Outlays  +$33  million) 

Community  Service  Block  Orant:  Assumes 
a  30  percent  reduction.  Requires  states  to 
share  in  the  costs  of  the  program  which  has 
been  100  percent  federally-funded.  (FYS*: 
BA  -$73  million:  Outlays  -$51  million) 
Entitlement  Savings 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program:  Re- 
jects the  President's  proposals  to  increase 
the  cost  of  l04ms  to  students  and  to  restrict 
eligibility.  Accept,  with  some  modifications, 
proposals  for  administrative  cost-savings. 
(FYM:  BA  -$150  million;  Outlays  -$140 
million). 

Major  dWerence  from  leadership 

The  leaderahlp's  package  requires  savings 
of  $13.4  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $6.9 
billion  in  outlays  over  three  years.  The  addi- 
tional savings  are  achieved  by  freezing  pro- 
gram funding  at  FY85  levels  or  by  cut-backs 
and  terminations  of  selected  programs. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:  On 
the  Senate  floor,  the  leadership  plan  was 
modified  to  include  additional  funds  ($231 
million  or  inflation  plus)  for  handicapped 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  de- 
velopment disabilities.  The  leadership  plan 
still  does  not  provide  an  Inflation  adjust- 
ment for  programs  targeted  to  low-income 
children— such  as  compensatory  education. 
Instead,  it  freezes  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  leadership  mark  also  freezes 
funding  for  Math-Science  Education,  halt- 
ing the  growth  of  this  new,  vital  program. 
Finally,  the  leadership  package  proposes 
the  termination  of  Impact  aid,  part  B. 

Higher  Education:  The  leadership  package 
would  cut  student  aid  by  $1.1  billion  in 
FY86.  Most  of  the  cuU  ($917  million  in 
FY86)  are  concentrated  In  the  means-tested 
student  financial  aid  programs.  The  leader- 
ship mark  achieves  similar  savings  as  the 
Chiles  mark  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  However,  the  leadership  mark  hits 
student  eligibility,  whereas  the  Chiles'  mark 
assumes  only  administrative  cost-savings. 

Job  Training  and  Employment:  The  lead- 
ership mark  contains  no  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  training  programs  targetted  to  dis- 
advantaged youths  and  adults.  Instead,  It 
retains  all  of  the  President's  original  pro- 
posed cuts  in  job  training  programs  (-$1.1 
billion  cut  in  FYS6  divided  chiefly  among 
Job  Corps,  Summer  Youth  Employment, 
and  Dislocated  Workers  programs).  The 
leadership  mark  also  assumes  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Work  Incentive  Program.  The 
leadership  mark  goes  further  than  the 
President's  original  budget,  by  assuming  a 
one-third  reduction  in  funding  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  leadership  package 
would  cut  funding  for  both  Community 
Service  Employment  for  Older  Americans 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Social  Services:  The  leadership  mark  con- 
tains no  inflation  adjustment  for  Head  Start 
and  the  elderly  nutrition  programs.  Instead. 
it  mtUntains  current  funding  levels  for  these 
programs,  likely  causing  reductions  In  case- 
load and  service  levels.  The  leadership  mark 
also  assumes  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Block  Grant,  which  supports 
the  community  agencies  which  operate  the 
Head  Start  and  low-income  energy  pro- 
grams, among  other  services. 

(Xiltural  Activities:  The  leadership  mark 
assumes  a  $100  million  reduction  In  cultural 
activities,  including  the  termination  of  the 


Institute  of  Museum  Services  and  cut-backs 
in  the  National  Endowments  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

LUt  programt  in  retearch  and  technology 
initiativet 

The  Chiles/Holllngs  mark  opposes  cut- 
backs in  education  and  training  programs 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  Chiles/Hol- 
llngs mark  furthers  our  commitments  to  In- 
vestments in  education  and  Job  training,  by 
insuring  that  programs  targetted  to  those 
"most  at  risk"  do  not  suffer  declines  in  par- 
ticipation or  services. 

The  mark  also  facilitates  workers'  adjust- 
ment to  technological  change  by  increasing 
funding  for  the  training  of  dislocated  work- 
ers. Data  collection  on  labor  markets  and 
the  dissemination  of  this  information  is  im- 
proved by  restoring  funds  to  BL8  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Labor-Force  Developments. 

Head  Start  (FY86:  BA  +$51  million:  Out- 
lays +  $23  million). 

Compensatory  Education  (FY86:  BA 
+  $185  million;  Outlays  +$13  million). 

Handicapped  Education  (FY86:  BA  +$66 
million;  Outlays  +$3  million). 

Math /Science /Foreign  Language  Educa- 
tion (FY88:  BA  +$100  million:  OuUys  +$7 
million). 

Rehabilitation  Services  (FY86:  BA  +$52 
million:  Outlays  +$44  million). 

Pell  Grants  (FY86:  BA  +$167  million; 
Outlays  +$33  million). 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (FY86:  BA 
+  $55  million:  Outlays  +%\1  million). 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (FY86:  BA 
+  $10  million;  Outlays  -t-$10  million). 

Commission  on  Labor-Force  Develop- 
ments (FY86:  BA  -»^$2  million:  Outlays  +$2 
mlUion). 
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CHILES-HOLUNGS  PLAN 

Major  auumptiona 

Medicaid  savings  of  $0.5  billion  over  three 
years  are  assumed  through  requiring  state 
collections  from  health  Insurance  policies 
held  by  Medicaid  recipients. 

With  the  listed  exceptions,  most  discre- 
tionary health  programs  sire  frozen  for  one 
year  with  three  percent  growth  in  1987  and 
1988. 

NIH  biomedical  research  and  training  is 
funded  above  baseline  at  3  percent  real 
growth  (+$0.2  billion  in  BA  In  Fiscal  Year 
1986). 

Some  reductions  are  assumed  for  health 
professions  education  and  training  (-$0.1 
billion  in  BA  in  Fiscal  Year  1986),  but  train- 


ing of  health  care  personnel  In  priority  re- 
search, technology  development  and  ad- 
vanced careers  would  be  protected.  Support 
for  high  level  careers,  such  as  advance  nurse 
training  and  graduat«(traineeships  in  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine  would  con- 
tinue to  supply  those  who  will  teach. 
Major  differences  from  Reputncan 
leadership  plan 

The  leadership  plan  would: 

Adopt  the  President's  proposal  to  Impose 
a  permanent  growth  cap  on  the  blomedicaid 
program  equal  to  the  medical  care  CPI 
( -$0.3  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1986:  -$2.0  bU- 
llon  over  three  years). 

Cut  beyond  a  freeze  In  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

NIH  would  be  cut  by  $0.3  blUion  in  Fiscal 
Year  1986,  $1.2  billion  over  three  years. 

Indian  health  services  would  be  cut  by 
$0.1  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1986,  $0.4  billion 
over  three  years. 

All  health  professions  training  programs 
would  be  eliminated  Immediately,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President  (-$0.2  billion  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986.  -$0.8  billion  over  three 
years). 

Cut  the  federal  employees  and  dvil  service 
retiree  health  benefits  program  by  $0.1  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1986,  $0.4  biUlon  over 
three  years,  by  requiring  insurance  carriers 
to  freeze  physician  fees  for  one  year  and  in- 
stitute a  hospital  payment  schedule  similar 
to  the  medicare  prospective  payment 
system. 

QrovDth  initiatives 

Priority  Biomedical  Research  and  Train- 
ing: 
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Chiles-Holuhgs  Plam 
Major  assumptions 

This  is  the  Chiles  mark  which  Mts  adopt- 
ed unanimously  by  SBC  on  the  first  round, 
and  applauded  by  Republican  members  as 
responsible  spending  restraint. 

No  Increases  In  beneficiary  paid  premiums 
or  deductibles.  No  home  health  co-payment. 
No  eUgibility  delay. 

Hospitals,  physicians  and  other  providers 
would  have  medicare  reimbursement  rates 
frozen  for  one  year.  (Only  those  physicians 
who  do  not  agree  to  accept  medicare  as  pay- 
ment in  full  would  be  frozen.) 

The  indirect  teaching  adjustment  for  hos- 
pitals would  be  reduced  by  one-half  over  a 
phased-ln  period  of  three  years  (-$0.2  bll- 
Uon  in  FY  1986). 

Current  law  provisions  making  medicare  a 
secondary  payor  for  beneficiaries  and 
spouses  covered  by  an  employer  health  plan 
would  be  extended  from  the  age  69  upper 
limit  to  all  ages. 

Major  differences  from  Republican 
leadership  plan 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  in  the  Chiles 
Advances  in  biomedical  research  today  de-  Pl**!'  ^^^  Republican  Leadership  plan: 
termlne  how  far  into  the  frontier  we  will  be  Gradually  increases  medicare  beneficiary 
tomorrow.  How  many  scientists  we  train  monthly  premium  charges  untU  they  reach 
today  determines  our  research  capability  to-  35  percent  of  Part  B  program  costs  by  1990. 
morrow.  Further,  rapid  changes  in  medical  An  increase  in  beneficiary  contributions  of 
technology  and  care  patterns  require  con-  W.4  billion  over  three  years.  Annual  charge 
tlnual  reshaping  of  our  health  education  now  is  $186.  under  the  plan  annual  charge 
curricula.  Cutbacks  in  these  areas  cannot  be  would  raise  to  $416  by  1990. 
considered  temporary— they  affect  all  our  Institutes  a  new  beneficiary  co-payment 
future  advances  in  medicine  and  health  and  for  all  home  health  visits  in  excess  of  20 
biotechnology.  visits  a  year.  An  increase  In  beneficiary  con- 

The  plan  funds  basic  and  appUed  NIH  bio-  trlbutions  of  $0.3  billion  over  three  years, 
medical  research  at  a  three  percent  real  The  highest  charges  (up  to  $630  per  year) 
growth  level.  FVll  support  for  basic  research  would  fall  on  those  who  have  the  most  need 
could  continue  and  a  new  commitment  to     for  home  health  care. 

applied  research  in  areas  with  high  market-        Delays  initial  medicare  ellglbUlty  by  one 
place  potential  could  be  made.  Upgrading  of     month  ( -$0.8  billion  over  three  years), 
research  facilities  and  training  of  research        Increases  the  part  B  deductible  paid  by 
scientists,  engineers,  and  second  level  tech-     beneficiaries  from  the  current  $75  to  $78  In 
nlcians  would  also  be  enhanced.  1986.  reaching  $92  by  1990  (-$0.2  billion 

over  three  years). 

Reduces  the  indirect  teaching  adjustment 
for     hospitals     by     one-half     immediately 
(-$0.6  billion  in  FY  86).  This  cut  is  in  addi- 
tion to  a  freeze,  and  would  mean  direct  pay- 
to*      ment  reductions  from  current  levels,  pri- 
,ju      ^      marily  for  those  hospitals  which  take  care 
19K-      of   a   disproportionate   share   of   medicare 

M_     beneficiaries  and  Indigent  patients. 

The   Republican   Leadership   plan   would 

reconcile  total  medicare  cuts  of  $3.8  billion 

|J5  "    —     In  FY  1986,  $5.9  billion  in  FY  1987.  and  $8.4 

billion  in  FY  1988  for  three-year  savings  of 

92 '  $18.1  billion.  $4.7  billion  of  this  total.  26  per- 

**-^  cent,    would    directly    affect    beneficiaries. 

11.6      90.5      93J Out-of-pocket  costs  for  beneficiaries  would 
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incremse  at  the  same  time  social  security 
COLAa  would  be  reduced.  The  Chiles  plan 
would  reconcile  total  medicare  cuts  of  $2.6 
bUUon  In  FT  19a«.  $3.9  bUllon  In  FY  1987. 
and  $5.3  billion  In  FT  19M  for  a  three-year 
total  of  $11.7  billion  through  provider  re- 
straint only. 
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CHILXS-HOLLntCS  FLAH 

Major  attumptions 

COLAs  would  be  granted  for  Veterans 
pension  and  compenslon  programs,  protect- 
ing both  the  low-Income  and  the  disabled. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  hospital  construc- 
tion projects  would  be  slowed  ( -  $0.2  billion 
in  BA  PY1986). 

Direct  medical  services  are  kept  at  base- 
line levels,  protecting  the  current  level  of 
services  to  veterans  now  utilizing  the  VA 
health  care  system. 

Fees  for  veterans  housing  loans  would  be 
Increased  to  2%  in  FT1986  and  would  reach 
3%  in  FT1988  (-$0.6  billion  over  three 
years). 

No  changes  are  assumed  in  education  pro- 
grams. 

Additional  unspecified  savings  of  $0.3  bil- 
lion In  outlays  over  three  years  are  assumed. 
Major  differmcea  from  Republican 
leaderahip  plan 

Chiles  plan  rejects  following  cuts  required 
by  Republican  lieadershlp  Plan: 

Limits  COLAs  for  both  veterans  disability 
compensation  program  and  low-income  pen- 
sions to  two  percent  for  the  next  three 
yean.  If  actual  Inflation  exceeds  expected 
inflation  in  1987  and  1988,  the  COLA  could 
be  higher  than  two  percent,  but  it  would 
still  be  below  current  law  levels.  ( -  $0.2  bil- 
lion in  FT1986,  -$1.6  billion  over  three 
years) 

Reduces  medical  services  from  current 
levels  by  $0.2  billion  In  FY198fl,  -$0.7  bU- 
lion  over  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  hos- 
pital construction  cutbacks.  The  plan  specif- 
ically assumes  enactment  of  legislation  to 
apply  a  means  test  for  medical  c&re  for  non- 
service  disabled  veterans  with  annual  in- 
comes above  $11,000  (for  a  single  veteran; 
$15,000  for  a  couple).  Between  200,000  and 
250,000  projected  VA  hospital  admissions 
per  year  would  be  eliminated.  Less  than  25 
percent  of  these  veterans,  50,000.  would  be 
eligible  for  medicare. 

Assiimes  large  savings  from  collections 
from  private  health  Insurance  policies  held 
by  veterans  (-$0.2  billion  In  FY1986,  -$1.0 
billion  over  three  years).  These  reductions 


are  over  twice  the  amount  CBO  estimates 
could  t>e  achieved,  however,  if  such  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  In  conjunction  with  a  med- 
ical care  means  test. 

ruNCi'ioii  oso:  dkfxxsc 

Since  1976,  we  have  funded  the  largest 
and  most  sustained  defense  build-up  In  post 
WW  II  history. 

In  constant  dollar  terms  the  FT85  funding 
level  was  $81  billion  over  the  peak  year  of 
the  Keiuiedy  build-up  and  $35  billion  over 
the  peak  year  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Since  1978,  when  we  reached  a  common 
understanding  with  our  NATO  allies  to  In- 
crease defense  expenditures  or  outlajrs  at  a 
rate  of  3  percent  annually,  we  have  exceed- 
ed that  commitment  every  year.  That^  sur- 
plus now  stands  at  nearly  $118  billioh.  In 
fact,  had  we  held  to  that  3  percent  s[>ending 
commitment,  defense  outlays  would  have 
been  approximately  $40  billion  lower  in  FY 
1985. 

In  the  past  five  years,  we  have  doubled 
that  portion  of  the  defense  budget  going  to 
investment  (procurement  and  research  and 
development). 

Much  of  that  Increase  has  gone  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  unit  costs  of  major  weapon 
systems  and  spare  parts.  Ehirlng  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Reagan  build-up  FT81-83, 
unit  costs  for  a  number  of  major  weapon 
systems  rose  dramatically.  After  inflation, 
the  following  weapons  have  increased: 

45  percent  for  M-1  tanks, 

64  percent  for  Bradley  fighting  vehicles, 

58  percent  for  F/A-18  fighters, 

36  percent  for  attack  helicopters. 

These  Increased  unit  costs  have  gone  to 
increased  profits  for  the  defense  industry. 
Aerospace  industries  of  America  report  that 
their  after  tax  profits  in  1984  rose  to  $3.6 
billion,  an  all  time  high. 

New  orders  for  defense  goods  in  1984  to- 
taled $89.8  billion,  up  10  percent  from  1983. 
Shipments  of  defense  goods  in  1984  had  an 
aggregate  value  of  $72.4  biUlon  of  the  excess 
of  orders  over  shipments,  the  backlog  of  un- 
filled orders  increased  from. 

As  a  result  of  the  excess  of  orders  over 
shipment,  the  defense  industry's  backlog  of 
unfilled  orders  which  are  a  real  indication 
of  future  profits,  rose  from  $113.8  billion  in 
1983  to  $131.1  billion  in  1984. 

In  defense  Industries,  the  ratio  of  unfilled 
orders  to  monthly  shipments  is  19  months. 
By  contrast  this  same  ratio  for  non-defense 
goods  was  four  months. 

In  December  1984,  capacity  utilization  in 
the  electrical  machinery  Industry  was  91.6 
percent,  well  above  Its  average  of  80  percent 
and  high  enough  to  lead  to  spot  shortages 
and  increased  delivery  times. 

In  1984,  DOD's  balance  of  funds  obligated 
but  not  expended  from  the  procurement  ac- 
counts totalled  105  billion  which  Is  greater 
than  the  FT  1985  enacted  procurement  ap- 
propriation. In  other  words,  DOD's  procure- 
ment backlog  Is  greater  than  Its  request  for 
new  orders. 

Despite  these  historical  highs  in  spending, 
profits,  backlogs  and  budget  deficits,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  a  $30  billion  Increase 
this  year.  Now  they  have  agreed  to  accept  a 
$20  billion  Increase  but  they  are  portraying 
it  as  a  significant  "cut"  by  using  an  out  of 
date  baseline  (Rose  Garden). 

If  they  used  CBO's  baseline,  the  FT86 
outlay  "reduction"  would  be  $6  billion  not 
$18  billion  and  the  three  year  reduction 
would  be  $46  billion  not  $97  bUlion. 

P17MCTI0R  ISO:  OVZRALL  nnfCTION  TOTALS 

Since  1980,  this  function  has  been  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  Federal 


budget— foreign  aid  alone  has  grown  70  per- 
cent since  Ronald  Reagan  took  office. 

Since  1980: 

Military  assistance  grants  have  grown  632 
percent; 

Foreign  military  assistance  sales  credits 
and  grants  increased  153  percent: 

The  economic  support  fund  grew  by  78 
percent; 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  budget  in- 
creased by  87  percent:  and 

State  Department  salaries  and  operational 
expenses  increased  by  99  percent. 

In  1986,  the  President  again  asked  for  sub- 
stantial growth  In  1986.  specifically: 

An  18  percent  Increase  in  the  military  as- 
sistance program; 

A  14  percent  increase  in  foreign  military 
sales  credits;  and 

22  percent  more  for  USIA. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  continues 
this  pattern  of  growth.  Their  plan  is  $800 
million  above  my  proposal  In  foreign  aid. 
State  Department  programs,  and  foreign  in- 
formation and  exchange  activities. 

Furthermore,  their  plan  Includes  over 
$100  million  more  foreign  aid  than  included 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

ruBcnoR  1  so:  porxigm  iirroRMATioii  ahd 
EZCHAHOC  AcnvrxiES 

Appropriations  for  foreign  information 
and  exchange  activities  increased  73  percent 
between  1980  and  1985.  Much  of  the  growth 
Is  related  to  a  $1.5  bUlion  radio  broadcast  fa- 
cilities upgrade  program  and  a  doubling  of 
International  exchange  visits. 

While  cutting  all  sorts  of  major  domestic 
programs,  the  Republican  leadership  plan 
calls  for  maintaining  these  programs  above 
a  freeze  level. 

The  Chiles-Holllngs  proposal  would  defer 
expansion  of  radio  and  television  facilities 
untU  the  $160  million  already  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  has  been  used  and  return 
funding  for  international  visits  to  the  1983 
level. 

Our  plan  is  $250  million  below  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  plan  in  this  area. 

piTifcnoii  I  so:  israkl-egtpt 

The  President's  1986  request  includes  $400 
million  increase  in  military  sales  for  Israel 
and  $125  million  more  for  Egypt.  Our  pro- 
posal protects  this  proposed  increase.  Fur- 
thermore, our  proposal  Includes  $1.2  billion 
In  economic  support  funds  which  were  not 
requested  by  the  President.  This  is  the  same 
level  provided  by  Congress  in  1985. 

The  Plan  includes  a  $1.5  billion  supple- 
mental that  the  administration  is  expected 
to  send  up  to  deal  with  Israel's  present  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  does  not 
contain  provisions  for  the  1985  supplemen- 
tal. 

PUMCTIOlt  ISO:  EMBASSY  SECtntlTT 

The  Chiles-Holllngs  plan  Includes: 

A  $247  million  supplemental  for  embassy 
security  enhancements;  and 

The  $150  million,  three-year  Embassy  Se- 
curity Augmentation  Program  Included  in 
the  President's  budget  request  Is  contained 
in  the  Chiles-HoUings  mark. 

ruKcnoN  iso:  sttpplementals 

The  Chiles-Holllngs  plan  Includes  supple- 
mentals  for: 

Israel  (+$1.5  billion); 

African  famine  relief  ( +$784  million): 

Embassy  security  (  +  $247  million); 

Payments  to  multilateral  development 
banks  ( +  $207  million). 


The  Republican  leadership  plan  does  not 
Include  provisions  for  the  FT  1985  supple- 
mental for  Israel. 
Export-Import  Bank  Direct  Loan  Program 

One  of  the  greatest  economic  problems 
facing  this  Nation  is  the  growing  trade  defi- 
cit. One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing 
this  Congress  Is  implementing  policies  and 
programs  which  will  deal  with  the  trade  def- 
icit. 

So.  I  listen  with  interest  to  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  proponents  of  the  Exim  Direct 
Loan  Program,  and  I  sympathize  with  their 
concerns  and  their  goals.  But.  lets  cut 
through  the  myths  that  surround  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Loan  Program: 

1.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  ExIm  loan  funds 
go  to  5  highly  profitable  major  corpora- 
tions. 

2.  Over  the  past  five  years.  Exim  loans  ac- 
counted for  less  than  2%  of  U.S.  exports. 

3.  In  the  last  two  years.  Exlm  has  financed 
less  than  1%  of  U.S.  exports. 

4.  Between  1981  and  1984,  the  present 
value  subsidy  for  Exim  direct  loans  was  $2.3 
billion.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  claimed, 
the  Exlm  Loan  Program  is  not  self-sustain- 
ing. It  costs  money.  The  bank  projects  losses 
from  1986  through  1990  will  reach  $2  bil- 
lion. 

5.  Demand  for  Exim  financing  is  signifi- 
cantly below  authorized  levels.  In  1983, 
Exim  only  used  19%  of  their  authorized 
lending  celling.  If  you  can't  cut  programs 
you're  not  even  using,  what  can  you  cut? 
Commitments  for  loans  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1985  have  been  only  $276  million, 
in  comparison  to  $347  million  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1984,  when  total  demand  was 
just  $1.5  billion. 

6.  The  subsidy  value  of  Exlm  direct  loans 
could  be  covered  by  some  2%  of  the  annual 
profits  of  the  users  of  Exim  loans.  I  don't 
think  it's  too  much  to  ask  a  corporation  like 
General  Electric,  which  makes  a  $1"^  billion 
profit,  pays  no  taxes,  and  receives  a  $36  mil- 
lion tax  rebate,  to  give  up  a  little  profit  to 
finance  the  cost  of  its  own  export  sales. 

Since  1980,  when  the  effective  corporate 
tax  rate  for  major  corporation  was  supposed 
to  be  16%,  the  five  major  corporate  users  of 
the  Exlm  direct  loan  program  had  an  aver- 
age effective  tax  rate  of  less  than  1%.  These 
companies  have  an  enormous  economic  ad- 
vantage without  Exim  lending.  This  is  worse 
than  corporate  welfare,  this  is  corporate 
greed. 

Here  we  are,  debating  major  cuts  in  key 
programs,  asking  everyone  to  tighten  their 
belts,  to  share  the  burden.  And  yet,  what's 
proposed  here  is  that  with  all  this  "belt 
tightening",  we  are  asked  to  maintain  a  sub- 
sidized credit  "boutique"  for  a  handful  of 
multi-billion  dollar  U.S.  companies. 

We  do  need  better  ways  to  address  the 
U.S.  trade  balance.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  control  our  budget  deficit  and  contain 
the  relative  strength  of  the  dollar. 

We  believe  we  can  address  the  trade  defi- 
cit by  arriving  at  a  fair  and  balanced  deficit 
reduction  package  and  creating  some  new 
programs  to  address  real  trade  problems. 

We  think  these  programs  would  Include 
an  Enchanced  Interest  Rate  Subsidy  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  level  of  subsidy  for  fi- 
nancing where  required,  while  eliminating 
the  need  for  massive  Treasury  borrowing. 

Additionally,  we  would  create  a  specially 
appropriated  "war  chest"  of  $1  billion  which 
could  be  used  for  those  exceptional  circum- 
stances when  U.S.  exporters  face  predatory 
financing  arrangements  or  unique  long  term 
financing  needs. 

A  "War  Chest "  would  be  much  more  flexi- 
ble than  direct  loans— which  has  not  been 


serving  the  export  community  very  well. 
For  example,  in  1984,  Exim  was  approached 
to  help  counter  ""mixed  credit"  predatory 
competition  in  21  cases  covering  $628  mil- 
lion in  export  value.  Exim  only  offered  help 
in  seven  of  these  cases,  covering  $166  mil- 
lion in  export  value. 

Unlike  the  current  Direct  Loan  Program, 
this  "war  chest"  could  be  focused  to  help 
counter  real  trade  problems.  Worldwide 
mixed  credit  offers,  for  example,  have 
grown  725  percent  since  1980.  France  alone 
offered  $1.6  bUlion  in  mixed  credlU  In  1984. 
The  ""war  chest"  would  give  us  resources  to 
deal  with  this  problem— the  Direct  Loan 
Program  Just  gives  a  little  bit  to  a  few  big 
corporations.  A  "war  chest"  would  give  us  a 
resource  pool  to  deal  with  these  kinds  of 
Issues,  and  others,  such  as  Japanese  nontar- 
iff  trade  barriers. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  Direct  Loan 
Program  say  we  shouldn't  give  up  "A  pro- 
gram that  works"  for  untried  alternatives. 
Well,  I've  got  news  for  them  •  •  •  It  doesn't 
work.  The  Direct  Loan  Program— which 
only  supports  1.4%  of  U.S.  exports— is  utter- 
ly inadequate  to  deal  with  the  trade  deficit. 
It  is  time  for  something  new. 
OverxiU 

The  ChUes-Hollings  proposal  essentially 
holds  the  science,  technology,  and  space 
function  harmless  against  inflation  and 
adds  $514  million  above  Inflation  to  provide 
funds  for  important  general  science  and 
basic  research  programs,  space  flight  and 
the  new,  manned  space  station. 

Our  plan  provides  3  percent  real  growth 
( +$67  mlUion  above  Inflation)  in  general  sci- 
ence and  basic  research  programs.  These 
programs  are  necessary  if  this  country  is 
going  to  retain  the  lead  in  the  sciences  that 
is  necessary  to  be  competitive  In  an  increas- 
ingly technical  world  marketplace.  These 
programs  Include: 

The  National  Science  Foundation; 

Department  of  Energy  general  science  and 
basic  research  efforts: 

The  U.S.  Antarctic  Program;  and 

Science  and  engineering  education  activi- 
ties—including the  acquisition  of  up  to  date 
laboratory  equipment  for  sch(x>ls  and  uni- 
versities. 

We  also  allow  space  flight  operations  to  be 
funded  at  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  largely  a  fact-of-llfe  change. 
After  investing  billions  in  the  space  shuttle 
we  are  going  to  use  it. 

Lastly,  we  propose  to  pursue  development 
of  the  new,  manned  space  station  at  the 
levels  originally  requested  by  the  President. 
This  adds  $80  million  in  1986  but  will  allow 
for  launch  in  the  early  1990's. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  does  none 
of  these  things.  After  years  of  congressional 
support  for  enhancing  general  science  and 
basic  research  programs,  they  propose  a 
freeze.  They  also  propose  to  indefinitely 
defer  operational  development  of  the 
manned  space  station  which  the  President 
committed  this  Nation  to  only  last  year. 

PUKCTIOH  2 so:  GEHSRAI.  SCIENCE,  TECHMOLOGY 
AKD  SPACE 

General  science  and  batic  research 

In  1983,  for  example,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  $6  billion  or  67  percent  of 
the  total  national  Investment  in  basic  re- 
search. 

Key  Civilian  Basic  Science  and  Research 
Programs  are  In  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Department  of  Energy's 
General  Science  and  Basic  Research  Pro- 
gram. 


National  Science  Foundation 


The  N8F  maintains  U.S.  leadership  In  the 
sciences  by  funding  research  In  all  fields  of 
science,  supporting  major  user  facilities  in 
physics  and  materials  research,  maintaining 
the  academic  oceanography  research  fleet, 
five  ruitlonal  astronomy  centers,  a  National 
Atmospheric  Research  Center,  as  well  as 
conducting  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Program. 

In  1983,  the  N8F  provided  24  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  support  for  basic  research 
to  academic  institutions. 

N8P  provides  90  percent  of  the  support 
for  mathematics  and  anthropology  research 
In  universities. 

NSF  provides  75  percent  of  the  support 
for  Earth  and  Ocean  Sciences  in  universi- 
ties. 

In  other  fields,  such  as  chemistry  and 
electrical  engineering,  NSF  provides  over  30 
percent  of  the  support  for  basic  research  in 
universities. 

NSF  also  provides  support  for  small  sci- 
ence-based and  technology-based  firms  to 
perform  research  in  high-risk  sdentific  and 
technical  areas. 

ReptMican  plan 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  proposes 
to  freeze  these  key  programs,  ending  years 
of  congressionaUy  supported  growth. 
Space  station 

The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  provides  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pursue  development  of  the 
new,  maimed  space  station  with  an  initial 
operating  capability  in  the  early  19908. 

Our  mark  Includes  $230  million  for  space 
station  development  in  1986  and  a  $1.2  bU- 
lion increase  in  outlays  over  a  freeze  in  the 
1986-1988  period. 

The  RepubUcan  leadership  plan  freezes 
space  station  development  at  $150  mlUion 
per  year.  This  level  is  inadequate  to  allow 
serious  development  to  proceed.  The  Repub- 
Ucan plan  wiU  Indefinitely  put-off  the 
launch  of  the  space  station  which  only  a 
year  ago,  the  President  set  as  a  national  pri- 
ority. 

The  RepubUcan  leadership  plan  calls  for 
funding  increases  in  defense,  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  Information  and  exchange  activities 
largely  Justified  as  being  needed  to  retain 
America's  ""leadership"  in  the  world.  But 
their  plan  freezes  the  one  real  program 
needed  to  retain  leadership  in  space. 

We  should  remember  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kermedy  over  twenty  years 
ago:  "The  exploration  of  space  wUl  go  ahead 
whether  we  Join  it  or  not.  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  adventures  of  our  time  and  no  nation 
that  expects  to  be  the  leader  of  other  na- 
tions can  stay  behind  in  the  race  for  space." 

ruwtTiOH  a  so:  scoNomc  bcnepits  op  space 

UrVESTMENT 

For  an  $18  bilUon  Federal  Investment  in 
the  Space  Shuttle  (of  which  80  percent  of 
national  expenditures  were  recouped  in  the 
form  of  Federal,  State  and  local  tax  receipts 
paid  by  individuals  and  companies  working 
on  the  shuttle  program)  the  economic  ""mul- 
tipUer"  effects  have  resulted  in  a  direct 
return  on  investment  which  Include:  plus  1.3 
mUUon  Jobs:  plus  $37.6  biUlon  in  personal 
Income:  plus  $28.8  bilUon  in  consumer 
spending;  plus  $45  bUlion  in  gross  national 
product;  plus  $9  bilUon  in  Federal  tax  re- 
ceipts; plus  $6.3  biUion  in  State  and  local 
taxes;  and  Incalculable  t>enefits  in  terms  of 
long-term  productivity.  Job  creation,  new 
goods  and  services,  as  weU  as  other  econom- 
ic benefits. 

Chase  Econometrics  estimates  that  NASA 
research  and  development  funding  has  a 
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social  mte  of  return  of  M  percent.  This 
means  that  every  $1  we  spend  on  NASA 
KAD  yields  a  $14  dollar  return  In  economic 
benefits. 

Chase  Ekx>nometrlcs  estimates  that  na- 
tional employment  also  receives  a  signifi- 
cant boost  by  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment. For  example,  for  $1  billion  a  year  in 
NASA  R&D.  in  the  first  four  years  100.000 
jobs  are  created.  But.  programs  like  the 
Space  Station  provide  entirely  new  indus- 
tries, new  methods  of  production  in  manu- 
facturing and  new  Jobs.  Chase  claims  that 
the  productivity  gains  from  an  annual  tl 
billion  investment  in  NASA  R&D  for  the 
first  (our  years  of  a  ten  year  period,  will 
create  800.000  new  Jobs  by  the  tenth  year. 

The  economic  benefits  of  secondary  appli- 
cations of  NASA  technology  are  also  impres- 
sive. One  study  lists  as  "spinoff"  benefits 
from  NASA  R&D: 

Improved  gas  turbines  used  in  peak  elec- 
tric power  production; 

Integrated  circuits  for  television  sets, 
automobiles,  and  hundreds  of  household 
and  industrial  products; 

Multi-layer  superinsulators  used  on  tank- 
ers to  transport  cryogens  such  as  liquid  hy- 
drogen, helium  and  nitrogen; 

Computer-assisted  structural  analysis 
techniques  employed  in  the  design  of  auto- 
mobiles, aircraft,  bridges,  skyscraper*  and  a 
host  of  other  structures;  and 

Countless  other  "spinoff"  benefits. 

One  of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  summed  it  up  very  well  when  he 
said:  "For  those  who  are  all  for  the  social 
programs  in  terms  of  saying  let's  take  one 
billion  from  technology  science  and  put  it 
into  a  social  program,  well,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  that  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove America's  social  programs  and  Ameri- 
ca's welfare  is  to  continue  its  course  of  sci- 
entific excellence.  And  if  there  is  a  program 
that  creates  that  from  top  to  t>ottom  and 
generates  more  Jobs  and  puts  more  people 
into  physics  courses  In  colleges  and  educates 
them,  it  is  NASA  and  the  Space  Program." 
nntcnoM  a  so:  ckiixs-rollixos  plah 
onotimoN 

The  Chlles-HoUlngs  proposal  provides  a 
real  increase  In  funding  in  science,  technolo- 
gy and  space  programs  as  part  of  an  overaU 
growth  Initiative.  Including: 

Continued  development  of  the  new, 
manned  space  station,  with  operational  de- 
ployment projected  for  the  early  \99Q&. 
(plus  $80  million  in  BA  above  a  freese  in 
1IM6;  $1.2  billion  in  outlays  above  a  freese  in 
1986-M). 

Development  of  a  new,  unmanned  orbital 
maneuvering  vehicle  (OBTV)  and  increased 
funding  for  Space  Shuttle  operations  (plus 
443  million  in  BA  above  a  freeze  in  19M; 
plus  $473  million  in  outlays  above  a  freeze 
in  19M-88).  Increases  are  partially  offset  by 
decreasing  Space  Shuttle  acquisition  costs. 

Three  percent  real  growth  In  general  sci- 
ence and  t>a5lc  research  to  bolster  science 
programs  needed  to  maintain  America's  rel- 
ative advantage  In  the  sciences  and  support 
a  competitive  economy  in  an  increasingly 
technical  world  marketplace.  These  funds 
will  also  be  used  to  help  supply  state-of-the- 
art  laboratory  equipment  to  universities. 
(Plus  $168  million  in  BA  above  a  freew  In 
1988:  plus  $1.1  biUion  in  outlays  above  a 
freeze  in  1988-88). 

PTTHcnoH  37o:  nnsoT 
/.  Chiles  plan  lUscrlption 

A.  Overall  function: 

Saves  $8.3  blUion  in  RA  and  $5.3  billion  in 
outlays  over  3  years  (FY88-88).  70  percent 


of  the  savings  result  from  reductions  In  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  oil  purchases. 
Remaining  reductions  are  in  REA  and  ura- 
nium enrichment.  Includes  $200  million 
energy  science  and  technology  Inititative. 

Precses  most  other  programs  at  1985 
levels  with  3  percent  growth  in  1987  and 
1988. 

REA  assumptions  same  as  Republican 
leadership  plan. 

B.  Major  programs  frozen: 

Energy  conservation.  Chiles  plan  does  not 
assume  use  of  oU  overcharge  funds  to  offset 
energy  program  levels. 

Fossil  energy  research  and  development. 

Power  marketing  administration. 

/.  CritiQtie  of  Republican  leader»hij>  plan 
(RLP) 

A.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Republi- 
can plan  terminates  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  oil  purchases  and  indefinitely 
delays  new  construction,  holding  the  oil  fill 
level  to  489  million  barrels.  Propoaal  is 
flawed  in  three  ways:  

WUl  be  difficult  to  restart  SPR  once  ter- 
minated even  if  resumption  is  merited  by  a 
deterioration  In  energy  conditions.  Current 
level  of  500  million  barrels  provides  50  days 
less  protection  against  oil  disruptions  than 
under  current  policy. 

The  level  of  insurance  afforded  by  a  500 
million  barrel  reserve  diminishes  over  time 
as  domestic  demand  increases  (e.g.  while  500 
million  barrels  provides  lOO  days  of  supply 
now,  it  translates  to  50  days  of  supply  by 
the  year  3000. 

Sends  the  wrong  signal  to  oil  producing 
nations. 

B.  EInergy  Conservation.  Republican  plan 
reduces  energy  conservation  activities  by  14 
percent  and  offsets  new  appropriations  with 
use  of  oil  overcharge  funds. 

Weatherizes  20,000  fewer  dwelling  units 
than  in  1985:  provides  120  fewer  grants  to 
schools  and  hospitals. 

RLP  estimates  of  oil  price  refunds  are  op- 
timistic (RLP  assumes  $3  billion  in  revenues 
over  three  years,  CBO  estimates  $800  mil- 
lion). 

If  RLP  estimates  are  accurate,  then  Cali- 
fornia, Florida.  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  each  stand  to  lose 
$100-$300  million  over  3  years  If  the  Repub- 
lican plan  is  adopted. 

///.  Chilet-HoUingt  plan 

A.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Saves 
$4.6  billion  In  BA  over  3  years  (oU  purchases 
and  construction)  yet  provides  a  credible  oil 
purchase  level  and  maintains  steady 
progress  towards  the  750  million  barrel  goal. 
Provides  15  additional  days  of  protection 
against  oil  supply  disruptions  by  1990  over 
the  RLP  plan.  Reductions  in  SPR  are  pro- 
posed because  of  recent  studies  indicating 
that  interest  rates  (e.g.  Treasury's  cost  of 
borrowing  to  purchase  oU)  are  rising  at  a 
higher  rate  than  oil  prices:  it  is  therefore 
cheaper  to  minimize  oil  purchases  now, 
than  to  continue  current  policy. 

B.  Energy  Research  and  Development  and 
Conservation.  Chiles  plan  makes  no  reduc- 
tions in  these  areas.  Temporarily  abundant 
oil  supply  cannot  substitute  for  independ- 
ent, permanent  and  environmentally  safe 
domestic  energy  sources:  4  years  of  budget 
reductions  have  set  back  this  goal  and  level 
or  increased  funding  is  needed  to  rebuild 
thepragmna. 

PUMCTIOIf  SOO:  NATUKAL  RXSOCRCES  AMD 

BTviRomfxirr 
/.  Deacription  of  the  Chilet-HoUingi  plan 
A.   OveraU   Function.   Freezes   most   pro- 
grama  at  1985  levels  with  3  percent  growth 


in  1986  and  1987.  Provides  45  percent  in- 
crease in  the  superfund  program  (-t-$0.3  bil- 
lion) in  1986.  Superfund  funding  levels  are 
equivalent  to  the  President's  budget.  How- 
ever, revenues  under  Chiles-Hollings  are  set 
equal  to  revenues  needed  to  support  S.  51 
($7.5  billion  in  BA  over  5  years).  Revenues 
are  higher  than  spending  because  superfund 
cannot  effectively  spend  the  major  budget 
authority  increases  proposed  in  S.  51  in  the 
near-term,  due  to  pipeline  constraints.  How- 
ever, over  the  long-term  sufficient  revenues 
should  be  provided  to  support  the  levels 
proposed  by  S.  51.  Soil  conservation  pro- 
grams reduced  10  percent:  $100  million  in 
growth  initiative. 

B.  Major  programs  frozen:  EPA 
Wastewater  Treatment  Program:  National 
Parks  Service:  Corps  of  Engineers:  Bureau 
of  Reclamation;  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion: no  recreation  user  fees:  and  public  land 
acquisition. 

//.  Criti^ve  of  Republican  leadership  plan 

Superfund  program  levels  45  percent 
below  administration's  request  and  less  than 
haU  the  $1.5  billion  level  reported  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Conunittee  on  a  virtually  unanimous  vote. 
Of  2.000  sites  currently  on  or  projected  to 
be  on  the  national  priorities  list;  action  has 
only  been  completed  on  1 1  sites. 

Reduces  public  land  acquisition  following 
four  years  of  severe  budget  cutbacks. 
Budget  outlays  for  national  park  land  acqui- 
sition have  dropped  77  percent  since  1978 
and  the  number  of  acres  purchased  has  de- 
creased by  90  percent. 

Will  double  or  triple  user  fees  at  national 
parks  (e.g.  Yosemite  entrance  fees  could  rise 
from  $3  to  $9.)  High  entrance  fees  are  re- 
gressive and  Inequitable. 

///.  Chiles  plan 

Superfund  Chiles  plan  provides  maximum 
increase  the  program  can  effectively  absorb 
in  1986  given  the  current  "pipeline"  of 
projects  awaiting  construction.  Chiles  plan 
is  $500  million  above  the  Republican  leader- 
ship package  and  $250  million  above  the 
President's  budget. 

Growth     initiative     provides     additional 
funding  to  accelerate  research  on  hazardous 
waste  cleanup  technologies,  drinking  water 
treatment  methods,  and  EPA  enforcement. 
PDitcnoN  3  so:  AGUctTLnntg 

I.  Chlles/Holllngs  plan  description: 

A.  Overall  function.  Saves  $7.6  billion 
(BA)  over  3  years  (88-88);  $7.6  billion  In  out- 
lays. 87%  of  the  savings  occur  In  the  farm 
price  support  area  No  reductions  in  farm 
credit.  Other  programs  frozen  with  3% 
growth  in  1987  and  1988. 

B.  Major  programs  frozen: 
Agricultural  credit  programs.  FmHA  own- 
ership, operating  and  disaster  loans. 

Agricultural  research  and  extension. 

II.  Critique  of  the  Republican  Leadership 
Plan  [RLPl: 

Equity.  Agriculture  programs  comprise 
less  than  2%  of  baseline  outlays  but  are 
slated  for  nearly  8%  of  the  cuts  under  the 
Republican  leadership  plan  in  the  first  year 
(6%  over  3  years).  By  contrast,  under  the 
Chlles/Holllngs  plan  agriculture  programs 
receive  less  than  1%  of  the  total  deficit  re- 
ductions In  the  first  year  and  3%  over  3 
years. 

Agriculture  credit:  Republican  leadership 
plan  shifts  from  direct  to  guaranteed  lend- 
ing during  a  period  of  extreme  financial  dis- 
tress to  farmers.  Studies  of  the  family-size 
commercial  farm  indicate  that:  43,000  farms 
owing  nearly  10%  of  the  debt  are  technical- 


ly Insolvent.  Few  could  survive  another  year 
without  aasistance:  an  additional  50,000 
farms,  owing  11  percent  of  the  debt,  are 
moving  quickly  towards  Insolvency:  as  many 
as  136.000  farms,  owing  26%  of  the  debt,  will 
have  serious  financial  problems:  the  shift 
from  direct  (insured)  to  guaranteed  loans 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  avall- 
abUity  of  credit.  USDA  sUtistics  indicate 
that  the  shift  in  funding  mechanism  will 
result  in  a  40%  decline  in  the  number  of 
loans.  In  addition,  the  guaranteed  loan 
market  is  significantly  different  from  the 
direct  loan  borrower.  Guaranteed  loan  users 
generally  have  a  higher  net  worth,  lower 
off-farm  income  and  are  older  than  insured 
borrowers.  Thus,  while  the  total  level  of 
loans  remains  stable  under  the  Republican 
leadership  plan  who  gets  those  loans  could 
be  very  different. 

Crop  Insurance:  Republican  leadership 
plan  pro(>osal  to  phase-out  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Program  will  have  a  severe  damp- 
ening effect  on  participation  and  may  lead 
to  the  demise  of  all-risk  crop  Insurance. 
Before  Federal  involvement,  crop  Insurance 
existed  for  only  a  few  limited  purposes  (e.g, 
hall).  Without  the  Federal  subsidy,  Its  avail- 
ability may  be  very  limited.  Average  premi- 
ums could  rise  from  $6.55  per  acre  to  $20.07 
per  acre:  an  Increase  of  325%. 

III.  Chiles/HoUlngs  plan: 

Equity  agriculture  wlU  share  equally  in 
deficit  reduction. 

Targetting  of  Benefits:  One  method  of 
achieving  the  savings  enumerated  in  the 
Chlles/Holllngs  plan  is  better  targetting  of 
direct  benefits  to  the  family-sized  producer. 
Currently  most  benefits  flow  to  larger  pro- 
ducers: 

Less  than  2%  of  com  producers  receive  9% 
of  direct  benefits: 

Less  than  3%  of  cotton  producers  receive 
15.6%  of  direct  payments:  c 

One  percent  of  wheat  producers  receive 
12%  of  wheat  deficiency  payments. 

Savings  could  be  achieved  under  the 
Chlles/Holllngs  plan  through  two-tiered 
direct  payment  mechanisms  (e.g.,  full  price 
protection  for  the  family  farmer  and  a 
lower  rate  for  the  larger  producer).  This 
would  reduce  the  marginal  incentive  to 
produce  and  target  benefits  to  those  who 
need  it.  The  two-tiered  system  would  pro- 
vide full  price  protection  for  72%  of  farm- 
ers, yet  allow  movement  towards  a  market 
oriented  approach  for  the  larger  producer. 

Promotes  environmental  objectives  sav- 
ings under  the  Chlles/Holllngs  plan  could 
also  be  achieved  through  the  establishment 
of  a  20-30  million  acre  conservation  reserve. 
Under  this  proposal,  fragile  agricultural 
lands  would  be  placed  into  long-term  retire- 
ment in  exchange  for  federal  payments:  600 
million  tons  of  soU  could  be  saved,  whUe  the 
federal  government  would  recoup  $800  mil- 
lion over  3  years. 
nmcnoN  sto:  commkrck  aks  Honsiifo  credit 

By  spreading  the  burden  of  spending  re- 
ductions across  all  programs,  this  mark  con- 
tinues all  existing  commerce  and  housing 
assistance  in  function  370  at  fair  and  realis- 
tic levels.  All  programs  are  frozen  in  1986 
except  the  following: 

SBA— accepts  spending  recommendations 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  reform  and  streamline  SBA  direct 
lending  programs.  S.  408  eliminates  the  bulk 
of  SBA  direct  lending  and  freezes  salaries 
and  expenses.  In  addition,  this  mark  reduces 
SBA's  Federal  financing  bank  financial  pro- 
grams and  requires  that  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  sell  their  federally 
guaranteed  debentures  directly  to  private 
credit  markets  rather  than  to  the  FFB. 


This  mark  recognizes  that  SBA  fulfills  a 
vital  role  in  providing  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  small  business  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  it  provides  funding  that 
insures  that  the  agency  can  continue  to  car- 
ryout  Its  mission. 

The  Chiles  mark,  in  addition  to  rejecting 
termination  of  SBA.  rejects  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  agency's  loan  portfolio.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  such  a  sale  could  result 
in  a  significant  loss  to  the  Treasury,  based 
on  OMB  estimates  of  the  market  value  of 
SBA  assets,  compared  to  SBA's  historic  col- 
lection data. 

The  Chiles  mark  rejects  the  proposed  ter- 
mination of  rural  housing  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Farmers  home  plays  a  vital  role  in  get- 
ting needed  housiiig  assistance  to  rural 
Americans  in  search  of  decent,  affordable 
shelter. 

This  proposal  rejects  shifting  the  respon- 
sibility for  rural  housing  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  has  neither  the  programs,  nor 
the  administrative  capacity  to  accept  such  a 
responsibility. 

The  Chiles  mark  rejects  the  logic  that  be- 
cause HTTD  housing  programs  have  been 
targeted  for  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
deficit  reductions  measures  over  the  past  4 
years,  equity  demands  that  FmHA  rural 
housing  programs  should  now  be  treated 
"equally"  unfairly. 

The  ChUes  plan  proposes  funding  the 
postal  service  revenue  foregone  subsidy  at  a 
freeze  level  in  1986.  Despite  claims  to  the 
contrary,  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  foregone 
assistance  goes  to  religious,  charitable,  edu- 
cational and  other  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  organizations. 

nmcnoR  4oo:  transpohtatior 

The  Chiles  mark  achieves  savings  of  $5 
billion  over  three  years  while  funding  all  ex- 
isting transportation  programs  at  levels  ade- 
quate to  assure  their  continued  effective- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  Coast  Guard, 
highway  and  Panama  Canal  funding,  all 
programs  are  cut  10  percent  from  the  base- 
line. 

Mass  transit  the  reduction  in  mass  transit 
funding  assumes  continuation  of  operating 
assistance  in  addition  to  section  3  new 
starts.  This  mark  rejects  the  Republican 
leadership  proposal  to  phase-out  mass  tran- 
sit assistance  over  5  years. 

FAA  the  reduction  in  assistance  for  avia- 
tion programs  may  require  a  stretch  out  of 
the  national  aerospace  system  plan. 

Amtrak  assumes  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
Amtrak  subsidies.  Funding  cut  will  require 
some  limited  service  reductions  or  the  repro- 
grammlng  of  capital  funds  Intended  for 
system  Improvements.  This  mark  rejects  the 
Republican  proposal  to  do  away  with  all 
Federal  aid  to  Amtrak. 

Coast  Guard  in  an  effort  to  Increase  drug 
enforcement  operations,  this  mark  adds  $50 
million  to  the  baseline  for  Increased  drug 
Interdiction  efforts  and  for  capital  funds  to 
buy  C-130's. 

Highway-trust  fund  funding  for  highways 
reflects  Senate  action  on  S.  391,  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Funding  Act  of  1985. 

That  blU  holds  highway  obligations  at  the 
fiscal  1985  level  in  1987  and  1988.  For  1988, 
the  highway  obligation  celling  Is  reduced 
from  its  1985  level  of  $13.25  bUllon  to  $12.75, 
a  savings  of  $1,7  billion  in  obligations  below 
the  baseline. 

Conrail  assumes  seU  of  Conrall  at  cost  of 
$1.2  blUion.  Assumes  that  a  legislative  provi- 
sion will  accompany  the  sale  to  ensure  that 
receipts  to  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  are 


not  offset  by  new  tax  advantages  to  Nor- 
folk-Southern. 

Construction-differential  subsidy  assumes 
the  repayment  to  the  Treasury  of  outstand- 
ing principal  and  interest  on  ship  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  loans  in  return  for 
permanent  right  for  certain  tanker  vessels 
to  engage  in  domestic  trade. 

ruHcnoH  4  so:  coMMmriTT  ahd  ricioral 

DEVELOPMKRT 

This  function  Is  comprised  mainly  of  rela- 
tively small  programs  serving  a  variety  of 
vital  urban  and  regional  development  needs. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  targeted  at 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  depressed,  pover- 
ty stricken  areas.  Few  programs  have  been 
proposed  for  a  funding  reduction: 

CDBG.  Given  a  funding  level  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  1985,  a  IS  percent  cut  in  CDBG. 
while  lowering  the  program  level,  will  not 
significantly  disrupt  activities  funded  with 
block  grant  dollars. 

UDAG.  Frozen  at  1985  level. 

FMHA  water  and  sewer  facilities  program 
funded  at  last  year's  appropriated  levels. 

Appalachian  regional  commission  pro- 
grams and  economic  development  assistani^ 
funded  at  1985  level. 

HODAG  and  rental  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are  continued  at  a  freeze  level. 

CDBG  loan  guarantee  and  section  312 
programs  are  discontinued. 

SBA  nonphysical  disaster  loans.  Accepts 
Small  Business  Committee  recommendation 
to  terminate  nonphysical  disaster  assist- 
ance. Elimination  of  this  program  has  been 
suggested  by  both  the  SBA  administrator. 
James  C.  Sanders  and  John  Sloan,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses.  Non- 
physical  disaster  assistance  of  SBA  is  poorly 
defined  and  targeted  and  is  duplicative  of 
other  support  prgrams.  In  addition,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1985,  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  seek  disaster  assistance  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

PURCnOR  600 

Impact  of  a  freeze 

The  Republican  leadership  package  would 
freeze  funding  for  key  education,  employ- 
ment, training,  and  social  service  programs. 

Without  protection  against  inflation, 
there  will  be  reductions  in  caseloads  and 
services  in  key  programs,  particularly  those 
targeted  to  the  poor,  handicapped,  and  the 
elderly. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  funding  freeze,  par- 
ticipation could  drop  by  as  many  as  20,000 
children  in  Head  Start,  200,000  children  In 
compensatory  education  progams  for  the 
disadvantaged,  52,000  disadvantaged  adults 
and  teenagers  in  training  programs,  3,900 
older  Americans  in  community  service  em- 
ployment programs. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  funding  freeze,  pro- 
gram operators  of  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
grams could  reduce  the  number  of  meals 
provided  by  10. 1  million— or  reduce  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  these  meals. 

My  amendment  will  provide  enough  fund- 
ing to  maintain  current  service  and  partici- 
pation levels. 

ruRcnoR  600 

Termination  of  the  community  service  block 

grant 

This  grant  funds  the  1070  local  agencies 
which  operate  many  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams targeted  to  low-income  households. 
(E.g.,  Head  Start,  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance). 

CSBG  moneys  are  used  primarily  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  the  provision  of  serv- 
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ices  not  provided  by  the  existing  Federal 
procnuns. 

The  Republican  leadership  arsues  that 
services  provided  by  this  procram  could  be 
funded  Instead  by  the  social  service  block 
grant. 

Allocation  of  SSBG  funds  does  not  have 
to  be  based  on  any  Income  measure.  As  a 
consequence,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
community  service  agencies  will  continue  to 
be  funded. 

Under  1981  reconciliation,  funding  levels 
for  SSBG  were  capped— starting  In 
KY1M4— at  «17  bUlion.  Terminating  CSBO 
will  place  further  pressure  on  these  funds. 

A  recent  GAO  study  found  that  States  did 
not  offset  the  cutbacks  In  CSBG  funding 
which  occurred  in  the  early  eighties.  This, 
according  to  GAO.  was  not  surprising  given 
the  States'  limited  historical  Involvement  In 
administering  similar  service  programs.  As  a 
consequence,  many  community  service  agen- 
cies had  to  cutback  on  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  very  possible  that  if  the  program  is 
now  completely  eliminated.  States  will  not 
make  up  the  difference.  Under  our  plan, 
funding  would  be  cut  by  30  percent,  but 
States  would  now  be  required  to  offset  the 
loss. 

rUNCTlOH  BOO 

Ovaranteed  Student  Loan  Progmm  iavingi 

The  Republican  leadership  package  con- 
tains about  $700  million  in  savings  over 
three  years  from  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  My  amendment  contains  the 
same  dollar  savings. 

The  Republican  leadership  package  as- 
sumes that  some  of  those  savings  are 
achieved  by  cutting  student  eligibility  for 
loans.  The  GSL  Program  can  be  cut  without 
further  restricting  student  eligibility  or  in- 
creasing the  costs  of  loans  to  students.  We 
did  enough  of  those  changes  in  1981. 

It's  time  to  recognize  that  there  are  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  GSL  Program  besides 
students.  Both  lenders  and  State  guarantee 
agencies  have  received  excessive  subsidies 
under  the  program. 

Since  1976.  lenders  have  t>een  guaranteed 
a  jrleld  on  student  loans  at  a  rate  3.5  per- 
centage points  over  the  current  three 
month  T-blll  rate. 

This  rate  seems  high  when  the  Federal 
Government  stands  100  percent  behind 
these  loans. 

High  yields  are  not  Justified  by  the  costs 
of  administering  the  program.  With  in- 
creased automation,  the  costs  of  operating 
the  program  should  have  markedly  declined 
since  1976. 

Lenders  are  finding  this  a  very  profitable 
program.  Lenders  engage  in  advertising, 
direct  mailings,  and  even  give-aways  to  at- 
tract student  borrowers. 

We  can  reduce  the  special  allowance  by 
half  a  percentage  point  and  still  retain 
enough  lenders  in  the  program.  We  can  also 
require  lenders  to  disburse  loans  in  two 
checks  and  save  the  Government  money  by 
only  charging  interest  on  the  disbursed 
amount. 

State  guarantee  agencies  have  also  done 
well  under  the  program.  The  agencies  have 
reserves  of  over  $700  million.  These  reserves 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  risks  that  the 
agencies  bear.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  off  most  of  the  defaulted  loans.  The 
Federal  Government  bears  the  risk. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  exempts 
most  agencies  from  sharing  default  costs.  I 
urge  restoration  of  the  80  percent  mandato- 
ry reinsurance  rate  so  that  agencies  also 
share  in  the  risks  of  defaults.  Collections  by 


the  State  agencies  should  Improve  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

The  Federal  Government  also  subsidizes 
the  administrative  costs  of  State  agencies. 
This  subsidy  can  be  reduced  by  half,  and 
the  agencies  can  be  required  to  return  ad- 
vances forwarded  by  the  Federal  Oover- 
ment. 

Cuts  in  job  training— overview  (detail  on 
Job  corps,  dislocated  workers  follows): 

The  Republican  leadership  cuts  total 
funding  for  job  training  partnership  activi- 
ties by  39  percent.  The  plan  terminates  Job 
Corp:  cuts  training  programs  for  dislocated 
workers  by  55  percent:  cuts  summer  youth 
employment  program  by  39  percent:  freeaes. 
for  second  consecutive  year,  grant  for  the 
training  of  disadvantaged  adults  and  teen- 
agers (title  IIA). 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  termi- 
nates WIN  (provides  training  for  30,000 
AFDC  mothers,  as  well  as  $41  million  In 
child-care  and  supportive  services  for  work- 
ing mothers). 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  cuts 
funding  for  employment  service  by  one- 
third. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  claims 
that  WIN  and  Job  Corps  participants  can  be 
served  by  the  State  grant  program  (title 
IIA)  for  the  training  of  disadvantaged  teen- 
agers and  adults.  However,  they  do  not  In- 
crease the  funding  resources  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  Republican  leadership  plan, 
title  IIA  would  be  frozen  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year.  As  a  consequence  of  a  two- 
year  fimdlng  freeze,  participation  could 
drop  by  as  many  as  100.000  from  1984. 

The  recovery  has  not  diminished  the  need 
for  this  program.  TTiroughout  the  recovery, 
the  unemployment  of  black  teenagers  has 
never  fallen  below  40  percent.  (Current  rate: 
43  percent)  at  15.3  percent,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  black  adults  Is  over  double  that 
of  white  men. 

Yet.  a  survey  of  localities  finds  that  they 
can  serve  less  than  five  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble disadvantaged  population  with  the  exist- 
ing funding  levels  for  training  programs. 

Early  reports  point  to  the  success  of  JTPA 
title  IIA  programs.  Placement  rates  are  on 
average  much  higher  than  anticipated  or  as 
set  forth  in  Federal  standards:  70  percent 
versus  a  58  percent  standard  for  adults  and 
68  percent  for  teenagers  versus  a  Federal 
standard  of  41  percent. 

The  high  placement  rates  have  nurtured 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  private  sector.  A  na- 
tional association  of  business  study  shows 
that  the  local  private  industry  councils  have 
become  actively  Involved  in  the  selection  of 
types  of  training  and  service  providers.  Be- 
cause the  Jobs  for  which  participants  are 
trained  are  ultimately  to  be  found  in  the 
local  business  community,  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  PIC'S  is  requisite  for  the  coun- 
tlnued  success  of  the  program. 

Will  this  enthusiasm  continue  if  we  con- 
tinue to  strain  the  limited  resources  of  the 
PIC'S  by  terminating  other  Job  training  pro- 
grams? 

rmtcTioH  600 
Cut*  in  ttudent  financial  atsUtance 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  cuts  $3.8 
billion  over  three  yean  in  all  student  aid 
programs  (including  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program);  of  this  amount,  $3.1 
billion  would  come  from  cuts  In  the  means- 
tested  student  assistance  programs  such  as 
Pell  grants. 

Cuts  in  discretionary  student  assistance 
programs  are  derived  by  the  imposition  of 
three  policy  changes: 


(1 )  To  prove  Independent  status,  a  student 
would  have  to  meet  eligibility  criteria  for 
two  years  prior  to  school  year  (-$193  mil- 
lion): 

(3)  In  the  calculation  of  needs  analysis,  al- 
lowable educational  expenses  would  be 
capped  at  $8000  (  -$377  million):  and 

(3)  Reductions  in  the  Pell  grant  error  rate 
(-$117  million). 

The  numbers  In  parentheses  are  the  por- 
tions of  the  cuU  in  FY  1986  attributed  to 
each  of  the  policy  changes.  These  are  OMB 
estimates,  and  there  Is  no  available  docu- 
mentation explaining  their  derivation. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  is  based 
on  these  OMB  estimates. 

CBO  has  released  an  analysis  of  proposed 
changes  in  student  aid.  They  find  savings  in 
the  Discretionary  Student  Aid  Program 
only  equal  $300  million  if  the  leadership 
plan  is  enacted. 

Over  400,000  students  wUl  lose  aid  as  a 
consequence  of  proposals  according  to  CBO. 
Most  of  these  will  come  from  families  with 
Income  over  $50,000.  This  implies  OMB 
over-states  the  Impact  of  the  $8,000  CAP. 

CBO  Is  projecting  a  shortfaU  of  $667  mil- 
lion in  funding  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
for  school  years  1983-84.  1984-85.  and  1985- 
86.  The  Republican  leadership  plan  does 
nothing  about  these  shortfalls.  BenefiU  will 
have  to  be  reduced  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

rUNCTIOH  800 

Cuts  in  job  traininff:  dislocated  u>OTken 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  cuts 
training  funds  for  dislocated  workers  by  56 
percent. 

The  Republican  leadership  claims  that 
funding  can  be  reduced  because  of  the  re- 
covery: 

The  problems  of  dislocation  are  "structur- 
al." not  "cyclical: "  They  remain  despite  the 
recovery.  The  manufacturing  sector  has  re- 
covered only  about  70  percent  of  the  Jobs 
lost  during  the  1981-83  recession. 

The  problems  of  dislocation  extend  far 
beyond  the  manufacturing  sector— from  the 
nist  bowl  to  the  dust  bowl.  Several  Midwest- 
em  States,  including  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and 
Kansas,  have  extended  the  criteria  for  title 
III  participation  to  include  farmers  who.  be- 
cause of  bankruptcy  or  an  Inability  to 
obtain  credit,  are  being  forced  off  the  land. 
Of  course,  the  Republican  plan  will  drive 
more  farmers  off  the  land  by  their  drastic 
41%  cut  in  farm  programs. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1985,  GNP  grew  at 
a  rate  of  only  1.39  percent.  The  sluggish 
growth  reflects  the  growing  tide  of  Imports 
which  threaten  American  Jobs. 

OMB  claims  that  funding  can  be  reduced 
because  of  large  unanticipated  carryovers  of 
funds  from  prior  fiscal  years. 

But  a  new  study,  conducted  by  the  Westat 
Corporation  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
finds  that  these  carryovers  are  overstated. 

According  to  the  Westat  study,  the  car- 
ryovers are  artificial,  caused  by  the  way 
States  are  contracting  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  dislocated  workers.  In  many 
cases.  States  use  performance-based  con- 
tracts, with  payment  to  providers  following 
only  the  placement  of  trainees  in  Jobs.  In 
other  cases,  expenditures  from  some 
projects  are  reported  only  after,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project.  This  insures  we  get  what 
we  pay  for  in  the  program,  but  the  Republi- 
cans would  penalize  the  States  for  efficient 
management. 

Both  OMB  and  the  Republican  leadership 
claim  that  funding  can  be  reduced  because 


trainees  have  required  less  expensive  serv- 
ices than  anticipated. 

Many  program  operators  provide  only  job 
counseling  and  lessons  on  job  search  tech- 
niques to  dislocated  workers  rather  than 
actual  training.  We  do  not  yet  know  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  this  decision.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  workers  would  benefit  more  In 
the  long-term  with  a  greater  emphasis  on 
retraining. 

Last  month.  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation expired.  We  must  offer  a  viable 
training  alternative  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

PUNCTION  800 

Cuts  in  job  training:  Termination  of  Job 
Corps 

Job  Corps  provides  comprehensive  train- 
ing and  services  to  poor,  unemployed,  out- 
of -school  youths  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one. 
Currently,  there  are  about  107  residential 
training  centers  where  enroUees  receive  re- 
medial basic  education,  vocational  skill 
training,  extensive  supportive  services.,  and 
Job  search  skills. 

The  Republican  leadership  claims  that 
the  program  should  be  terminated  because 
it  is  too  expensive. 

The  OMB  claims  that  each  one  of  the 
40,500  Job  Corps  slots  costs  the  taxpayer 
over  $15,000  a  year  and  compares  this  figure 
unfavorably  to  the  cost  of  sending  a  student 
to  Harvard. 

However,  more  than  one  person  fills  a  Job 
Corps  slot  In  a  given  year.  Nearly  100,000 
teenagers  benefit  from  Job  Corps  a  year  at 
an  average  cost  of  $6,170. 

Benefits  from  the  program  exceed  costs 
by  at  least  39  percent— a  very  good  return 
on  our  Investment. 

The  most  recent  evaluation  by  the  Mathe- 
matlca  Research  Corporation  shows  that 
participation  In  Job  Corps  is  associated 
with: 

An  Increase  In  employment  by  more  than 
four  weeks  a  year. 

An  Increase  In  earnings  by  at  least  15  per- 
cent; 

A  25  percent  Increase  in  the  probability  of 
earning  a  high  school  diploma; 

And  reduction  of  more  than  four  weeks 
per  year  in  recipiency  of  public  assistance 
and  unemployment  Insurance  benefits. 

Moreover,  these  benefits  persist  over  time. 

The  Republican  leadership  claims  that 
Job  Corps  participants  can  be  served  better 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
sUte  grants  for  dlsadvant^^  teenagers 
and  adults. 

While  both  title  IIA  grants  and  Job  Corps 
serve  disadvantaged  teenagers.  Job  Corps  is 
targeted  to  a  much  more  difficult  a  portion 
of  this  population.  Job  Corps  participants 
need  the  comprehensive  services  offered  by 
the  program. 

The  Republican  leadership  plan  does  not 
contain  increased  funding  for  title  IIA 
grants  to  handle  displaced  Job  Corps  par- 
ticipants. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Instead  of  ter- 
minating Job  Corps,  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram could  be  reduced  by  closing  some  cen- 
ters which  have  fallen  into  disrepair. 

The  five  year  projection  of  costs  for 
needed  repairs  In  Job  Cort>s  centers  equals 
$158  million.  Of  this  amount,  only  $19  mil- 
lion is  required  for  essential  repairs  (i.e., 
those  which  correct  life-threatening  situa- 
tions or  code  violations). 

PtmCTIOH  880 

Chiles  plan  description 
Provides  for  $36.1  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority  and   $35.8   billion   In   outlays   for 
healt^. 


For  the  whole  function,  this  is  a  reduction 
in  baseline  budget  authority  of  $0.2  billion 
in  1986. 

Small  savings  in  Medicaid  from  collections 
from  private  health  insurance  held  by  Med- 
icaid recipients  (-$0.5  billion  over  3  years.) 

In  general,  all  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams would  be  frozen  at  1985  levels  for  one 
year  with  three  percent  inflation  allowed  in 
1987  and  1988. 

Exceptions: 

Biomedical  researeh  and  training  are 
funded  at  a  three  percent  real  growth  level. 
Total  NIH  funding  would  be  $5.5  billion 
(-t^$0.2  billion  above  baseline  in  1986)  to 
allow  room  for  a  new  growth  initiative  in 
applied  research  in  areas  with  high  market- 
place potential. 

A  50  percent  reduction  is  assumed  for 
health  professions  training  and  education 
( -$0.1  billion  in  BA  in  1986),  haU  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  by  the  republican  plan. 

With  the  new  growth  initiative  in  biomed- 
ical research  and  technology,  the  total 
amount  of  discretionary  health  funding 
which  would  come  under  the  appropriations 
cap  would  be  $10.7  billion  In  budget  author- 
ity in  1986.  This  Is  $1.0  billion  above  the  re- 
publican leadership  plan. 

No  changes  are  made  in  the  federal  em- 
ployees or  civil  service  retirement  health 
benefits  program. 

Issue:  Medicaid  cuts 

The  Republican  leadership  plan: 

Originally  adopted  the  President's  propos- 
al to  place  a  permanent  cap  on  the  Medicaid 
Program.  Cuts  would  have  been  300  million 
dollars  in  1986—2  billion  dollars  over  three 
years.  Since  the  plan  came  to  the  flcwr.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  added  back  800  million  dol- 
lars in  1987  and  1988. 

The  Medicaid  cap  that  was  going  to  cost 
each  and  every  state  millions  of  dollars— 
that  was  going  to  unfairly  penalize  those 
states  wanting  to  improve  their  programs 
and  maybe  provide  medical  care  to  kids  who 
might  be  five  years  old  or  a  little  older. 

I  am  glad  to  have  that  squarely  on  the 
record  from  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

But,  again,  where  are  the  cuts  he  would 
leave  in  Medicaid  going  to  come  from?  The 
amendment  still  would  cut  Medicaid  by  1.2 
billion  dollars  over  three  years  (compared  to 
the  President's  proposal  to  cut  it  2.0  billion 
dollars  over  three  years). 

One  proposal  that  has  been  circulating, 
one  that  might  be  a  workable  idea.  U  to  set 
out  new  Medicaid  rules  which  would  force 
all  States  to  collect  all  payments  they  can 
find  from  private  health  insurance  coverage 
held  by  Medicaid  reclplenU.  The  GAO  has 
Issued  a  report  recommending  that  be  done. 

But  we  also  know  that  CBO  says  you 
could  get  no  more  than  500  million  dollars 
over  three  years  from  some  action  like  this. 

That  leaves  another  750  million  dollars 
over  three  years  that  the  amendment's 
sponsors  would  say  are  "unspecified"  sav- 
ings. Where  will  that  come  from? 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  you  can  get 
these  additional  Medicaid  savings— all  of 
which  Involve  reductions  in  State  payments. 

Maybe  It  won't  be  a  permanent  cap— but  it 
will  be  reductions  in  State  payments. 

The  Chiles-Holllngs  plan: 

Recognizes  that  Medicaid  has  already 
been  cut  by  almost  4  billion  dollars  over  the 
last  four  years. 

Cannot  justify  further  large  cuts  In  low- 
Income  programs. 

Assumes  savings  of  $0.5  billion  over  three 
years  from  requiring  States  to  collect  pay- 
ments from  other  health  Insurai^  held  by 
Medicaid  recipients. 


Issue:  Cuts  in  health  professions  education 
and  training 

The  Republican  plan: 

Eliminates  all  programs  immediately. 

Is  advertised  as  cutting  out  training  pro- 
grams for  physicians  who  are  in  oversupply 
and  therefore  is  no  longer  a  wise  expendi- 
ture. However,  physician  training  is  only 
part  of  these  programs. 

Also  completely  eliminated  would  be  sup- 
port for  graduate  programs  in  health  ad- 
ministration and  public  health,  phjrslcian 
assistant  and  nurse  practitioner  programs, 
and  special  health  education  initiatives  in 
geriatric  care.  Area  health  education  cen- 
ters, designed  to  increase  health  care  in 
areas  with  extreme  shortages,  would  be 
eliminated.  All  advance  nursing  training  and 
nursing  research  grants  would  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

'Even  If  there  are  some  policy  decisions 
made  about  a  reordering  of  our  priorities 
and  comltment  to  suppori  for  health  profes- 
sions training,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  eliminate 
all  pr(}grams  immediately  without  any  op- 
portunity for  either  universities  or  students 
to  make  an  adjustment. 

The  Chlles-HoUings  plan: 

Allows  for  some  gradual  changes  in  our 
commitments  to  health  professions  training 
programs  and  would  protect  a  continued  in- 
vestment In  priority  areas.  Among  those 
would  be  advanced  training  programs  and 
continued  development  of  new  curricula  for 
our  medical  schools  and  public  health 
schools.  Rapid  changes  In  medical  care  and 
approaches  toward  public  health  make  it 
unwise  to  withdraw  support. 

Issue:  National  Institutes  of  Health 

The  Republican  plan: 

Would  cut  NIH  funding  well  below  a 
freeze  level— $0.1  billion  below. 

Long-standing  research  projects  at  major 
universities  might  have  to  be  abruptly  ter- 
minated. This  was  acknowledged  by  the 
NIH  Director  at  recent  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Congress  appropriated  funds  last  year  suf- 
ficient to  fund  6.500  new  and  competing  re- 
search awards  in  1985  and  1986.  The  plan 
would  cut  back  that  number  by  1,000  grants 
to  a  total  of  5,500.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  challenged  the  legality  of  the 
President's  earlier  decision  to  administra- 
tively cut  back  the  new  grant  awards  to  a 
level  of  5,000— and  in  the  meantime  funds 
from  the  1985  appropriation  are  not  being 
awarded.  The  research  community  is  al- 
ready in  a  turmoil  and  some  decisions  will 
soon  need  to  be  made. 

Biomedical  research  is  a  long  term  propo- 
sition. Cutbacks  cannot  be  considered  tem- 
porary. They  affect  all  our  future  advances 
in  medicine  and  health  and  biotechnology. 
What  we  learn  through  research  today  de- 
termines what  our  frontiers  will  be  tomor- 
row. How  many  scientists  we  train  today  de- 
termines our  entire  research  capability  to- 
morrow. 

The  Chiles  plan: 

Allows  effort  to  prevent  and  cure  disease 
and  disability  to  continue  at  full  funding 
levels. 

Makes  a  new  commitment  to  spur  ad- 
vances in  biomedical  research  as  part  of  a 
science  and  technology  growth  Initiative. 

We  should  be  looking  for  new  relation- 
ships with  the  private  sector  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  applied  research  in  areas  with 
high  marketplace  potential.  The  U.S.  is  the 
recognized  leader  now  in  biomedical  and 
blotechnical  science,  with  the  largest  invest- 
ment In  basic  research.  We  lag  behind  other 
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nations,  however,  in  applied  research  with 
marketplace  applications.  Other  countries 
(Japan  for  instance)  use  our  knowledge  base 
and  apply  it  to  developing  marketable  goods 
and  services.  Example:  Research  funded  by 
NIH  can  help  develop  new  drugs  and  pesti- 
cides, improve  food  production  and  nutri- 
tion, and  even  spur  the  development  of  the 
computer  industry. 

puNcnoN  s7o:  hxdicars 

larue:  Increases  in  ben^ciaty  out-of-pocket 

costs 

The  Republican  leadership  plan: 

The  original  plan  would  have  Increased 
Medicare  beneficiary  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
health  care  by  $5  billion  (three  year  total), 
at  the  same  time  cutting  Social  Security 
benefits  by  (22.6  billion  (three  year  total  of 
2  percent  COLA  reductions).  Would  increase 
premiums  and  deductibles,  add  a  new  home 
health  copayment.  and  delay  eligibility  for 
one  month. 

Though  the  recent  Packwood  amendment 
added  back  about  $1.8  billion  over  three 
years,  it  was  a  cosmetic  action.  Beneficiary 
out-of-pocket  costs  would  still  have  to  in- 
crease by  $3  billion  or  more  (three  years). 

Every  one  of  these  four  items  has  been  de- 
bated and  rejected  by  Congress  before  at 
least  two  or  three  times.  They  are  another 
example  on  how  the  White  House  pads  the 
budget  each  year  with  proposals  they  know 
are  not  acceptable  to  Congress. 

Under  the  White  House  plan,  premiums 
paid  by  beneficiaries  each  month  for  Medi- 
care coverage,  deducted  from  Social  Securi- 
ty checks,  would  increase  each  year  until 
they  reached  35  percent  of  program  costs  by 
1990  (they  now  total  25  percent  of  program 
costs).  Premiums  are  now  $186  a  year. 
Under  the  plan  they  would  be  $205  in  1986. 
$299  in  1988.  and  would  reach  $416  by  1990. 

In  the  amended  Republican  leadership 
plan  premiums  would  still  increase  to  30 
percent  of  program  costs. 

The  original  plan  claimed,  correctly,  that 
no  monthly  Social  Security  check  would  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  premium  increase 
on  top  of  the  Social  Security  COLA  reduc- 
tion. However,  most  or  all  of  the  "guaran- 
teed" 2  percent  COLA  that  was  being  grant- 
ed under  the  plan  over  the  three  years 
would  have  been  eaten  up  by  the  premium 
increase  for  3.2  million  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries who  have  small  Social  Security  ben- 
efit amounts  (under  $260  a  month).  That 
number  does  not  Include  those  elderly  who 
are  enrolled  in  a  state  Medicaid  Program, 
who  do  not  have  to  pay  the  premium  them- 
selves. All  of  these  3.2  million  will  get 
caught.  We  don't  know  what  their  total  in- 
comes are.  but  many,  not  all,  are  going  to  be 
very  old,  and  probably  women,  with  very 
little  other  income. 

Even  with  a  lesser  premium  increase,  if 
there  is  any  Social  Security  action  there 
would  be  similar  effects. 

The  plan  would  also  increase  the  annual 
medical  insurance  deductible  paid  by  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  from  $75  to  $92  by  1990.  It 
would  continue  to  increase  every  year. 

The  plan  would  add  a  new  co-payment  for 
home  health  services.  After  20  visits,  there 
would  be  a  new  charge  of  $4.80  per  visit 
next  year.  It  would  increase  every  year, 
reaching  $6.25  per  visit  by  1990.  This  sounds 
smaU.  and  the  administration  says  most 
Medicare  beneficiaries  would  not  be  affect- 
ed. But  40  percent  of  all  Medicare  benefici- 
aries, over  450,000  people,  use  more  than  20 
visits  a  year— 230,000  beneficiaries  would 
have  new  expenses  of  well  over  $100  per 
year:  60.000  people  would  have  charges  well 
over  $600  a  year. 


Congress  has  rejected  the  proposal  to 
delay  initial  Medicare  eligibility  for  three 
years  in  a  row.  That  also  doesn't  sound  so 
bad  at  first:  If  I  turn  age  65  on  June  IS.  I 
would  become  eligible  for  Medicare  on  July 
1,  rather  than  June  1  as  happens  now.  The 
proponents  of  the  plan  claim  that  most 
people  would  still  be  covered  by  other  Insur- 
ance—so It  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
even  If  they  got  sick  during  that  period.  But 
it  was  rejected  because  there  was  always  a 
very  troublesome  group  of  people  we 
couldn't  find  a  way  to  protect.  Even  if  we 
change  the  law  and  require  all  private  Insur- 
ance and  Medicaid  to  extend  coverage,  there 
will  still  be  between  150,000  and  200,000  new 
Medicare  enrollees  every  year  who  will  have 
no  protection  if  they  get  sick. 

The  Chiles  plan: 

Rejects  these  Increases  in  Medicare  bene- 
ficiary out-of-pocket  costs.  Will  not  penalize 
Medicare  beneficiaries  for  increases  in 
health  care  costs,  instead  directing  efforts 
to  contain  costs  at  the  source. 

Continues  efforts  at  health  care  cost  re- 
duction and  strengthening  the  Medicare 
trust  fund  by  freezing  providers  for  one 
year. 

Isrue:  Hospital  cuts 

The  Republican  leadership  plan: 

Freezes  payments  to  hospitals  for  one 
year— but  then  goes  beyond  that  and  cuts 
another  $600  million  in  1986:  the  additional 
cuts  are  $3  billion  over  three  years. 

These  cuts  are  not  cutting  into  profit  mar- 
gins of  prosperous  hospitals— they  are  the 
cuts  that  could  force  public  hospitals  to 
close  their  doors.  Most  of  this  additional  cut 
would  come  from  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
the  "Indirect  teaching  adjustment."  This  is 
now  used  to  compensate  hospitals  that  take 
care  of  more  than  their  fair  share  of  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  and  poor  people  who  have 
no  insurance  and  cannot  pay  for  care  at  all. 
Public  hospitals,  county  hospitals,  and  large 
teaching  hospitals  have  to  absorb  the  costs 
of  poor  people  refused  by  other  hospitals. 

"The  Republicans  claim  that  the  "Indirect 
teaching  adjustment,"  without  Justification, 
was  doubled  over  what  It  previously  was 
when  the  new  Medicare  reimbursement 
system  was  enacted  two  years  ago.  It  pays 
for  some  of  the  costs  of  hospital  interns  and 
residents.  But  the  change  was  made  then 
specifically  to  adjust  for  large  indigent  case- 
loads imtil  a  better  formula  could  be  found. 
The  prospective  reimbursement  legislation 
ordered  the  administration  to  find  a  way  to 
make  a  better  adjustment,  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  so  far  refused. 

Using  this  Indirect  teaching  adjustment  is 
not  the  best  proxy  for  Indigent  care  and 
keeping  public  hospitals  from  closing  their 
doors,  but  we  can't  cut  it  out  completely 
until  we  find  another  way. 

The  Chiles  plan: 

Assimies  that  there  will  be  a  one-year 
freeze  on  hospital  reimbursements — even 
though  the  congressionally  appointed  Pro- 
spective Payment  Assessment  Commission 
has  recommended  that  there  is  an  Increase 
of  2.5  percent  in  hospital  reimbursement 
rates  for  next  year.  Under  the  plan,  hospital 
payments  under  Medicare  would  still  be  re- 
duced by  $2  billion  in  1986  (-$9.3  billion 
over  three  years).  That  is  a  big  enough  cut. 

Would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  Medi- 
care hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  as  the 
Republican  leadership  plan.  Savings  are  still 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  trust  fund  will 
be  able  to  make  payments  well  into  the  mid 
to  late-1990's. 

Because  we  know  that  the  "indirect  teach- 
ing adjustment"  is  not  necessarily  the  best 


measure  of  taking  care  of  the  indigent  care 
problem,  the  Chiles  plan  assumes  that  some 
additional  savings  will  be  made:  -$200  mil- 
lion FY  1986.  as  opposed  to  -  $600  million  in 
the  Republican  plan.  E^'en  though  this  Is 
stUl  a  cut  on  top  of  a  freeze  for  hospitals.  It 
allows  room  for  the  Finance  Committee  to 
make  more  appropriate  adjustments. 

The  new  prospective  payment  system  for 
hospitals  has  already  resulted  in  Medicare 
savings  of  several  billion  dollars.  This  would 
not  have  happened  without  the  cooperation 
of  hospitals.  But  the  new  system  is  not  even 
yet  fully  implemented,  and  further  adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made.  A  freeze  Is  al- 
ready tough  medicine  to  take  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  transition  to  a  new  payment 
system.  We  could  destroy  the  progress  we 
have  already  made  by  going  too  far  this 
year. 

The  Chiles  plan  Is  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  have 
been  getting  from  most  hospitals  on  the 
tough  Issue  of  reducing  Medicare  outlays. 

Medicare  has  already  been  cut  by  $40  bil- 
lion over  the  last  three  years. 

PUHCTION  too:  YTTKRAlfS  BKHKTlTg  AKD 
8SRVICI8 

Chiles-HoUings  plan  description 

Provides  for  $27.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $27.0  billion  in  outlays  for  1986. 
This  U  $0.1  billion  below  baseline  budget  au- 
thority In  1986. 

Would  grant  COLA's  for  both  veterans 
low-Income  pension  and  disability  compen- 
sation programs. 

Medical  services  would  be  funded  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  program 
level  appropriated  in  1985  (194,000  full-time 
equivalent  personnel)  with  some  allowance 
for  additional  personnel  for  new  VA  medical 
facility  activations  (plus  2.000  PTEE);  $9.4 
billion  in  BA  In  1986  U  provided. 

New  medical  construction  projects  would 
be  funded  below  the  baseline  (minus  $0.2 
billion  in  BA  in  1986),  slowing  the  rate  of 
new  hospital  construction. 

Modest  savings  of  $0.6  billion  over  three 
years  are  assumed  and  reconciled  to  the 
Veterans'  Committee.  This  could  be 
achieved  either  by  requiring  the  VA  to  col- 
lect private  health  insurance  payments 
from  policies  held  by  veterans  using  the  VA 
health  care  system— or  by  increasing  the  VA 
housing  loan  origination  fee  to  2  percent  in 
FY  1986.  reaching  3  percent  In  FY  1988. 

Other  programs,  such  as  medical  research 
and  grants  to  States  for  construction  of 
State  nursing  homes  would  either  be  frozen 
or  reduced  slightly  below  baseline  levels,  as 
requested  by  the  President  and  recommend- 
ed by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

No  changes  in  veterans  education  pro- 
grams. 

Additional  unspecified  savings  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  three  years  are  assumed, 
consistent  with  the  Cranston  amendment. 
rrntcnoN  soo:  crvn.  skxvick  rztiremkht 

RXPTTBLICAN  IXAOXRSHIP  PLAN 

My  plan  would  make  no  changes  to  civil 
retirement  (CSRS)  other  than  a  temporary 
one-year  COLA  freeze. 

The  leadership  plan  would  make  deep, 
permanent  cuts  in  civil  service  retirement  in 
addition  to  severe  COLA  cuts  in  all  years. 

The  leadership  plan  would  cut  about  $8 
billion  from  CSRS  over  3  years. 

The  leadership  plan  would  raise  the  con- 
tribution rate  for  active  Federal  workers  by 
2  percent  a  year  beginning  In  FY  87.  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  one-year  pay  freeze  in  FY86, 


this  means  a  permanent  reduction  in  Feder- 
al pay  of  6  percent  a  year  in  real  terms. 

The  leadership  plan  would  delay  survivor 
benefits  for  spouses  of  retirees  or  workers 
who  die.  if  the  spouse  Is  under  age  60  and 
does  not  have  a  dependent  child  under  age 
16.  The  benefit  would  be  delayed  until  the 
survivor  reaches  age  60. 

This  proposal  is  Inequitable  because  it 
would  eliminate  benefits  to  the  survivor  of  a 
retiree  even  though  the  retiree  had  elected 
to  t&ke  a  reduced  armuity  at  the  time  he  re- 
tired from  the  workforce. 

This  proposal  would  change  the  rules  pre- 
cipitously for  workers  and  retirees  who  had 
made  financial  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  current  law. 

The  leadership  plan  would  substantially 
increase  the  costs  to  the  Postal  Service  for 
the  retirement  system  of  its  employees.  This 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
postage  stamps  of  several  cents. 

The  leadership  plan  assumes  $2  billion  in 
unspecified  savings  over  3  years.  What  are 
these  changes? 

COLA'S 
The  COLA  policy  proposed  for  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  retirement  and  disability 
programs  would  providing  for  COLA's  In  all 
years  payable  in  January  as  under  current 
law.  The  proposal  would  provide  for  a  half- 
year  COLA  in  January,  1986  and  full 
COLA'S  in  all  years  thereafter. 

The  January,  1986  COLA  could  be  based 
on  the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  half  the  preceding  year.  In  all  years 
thereafter,  the  proposed  plan  would  provide 
for  COLA'S  based  on  a  full  twelve-month 
change  in  the  Consimier  Price  Index. 

The  proposal  also  provides  sufficient 
funds  (15  percent  of  the  savings  from  the  Vt 
ycAT  COLA  freeze)  to  allow  the  Finance 
Committee  to  protect  low-income  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  as  the  changes  described 
above  are  Implemented.  Finance  Committee 
would  l>e  able  to  take  account  of  coupled 
Interactions  among  Social  Security.  SSI, 
Medicare,  and  Medicaid  to  insure  no  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  for  low-Income  elderly. 

The  half-year  COLA  freeze  assumed  in  my 
plan  is  temporary.  I  do  not  support  any  per- 
manent COLA  reduction. 

I  believe  that  a  half-year  COLA  freeze  is 
fair  because  everyone  must  sacrifice  if  we 
are  to  bring  this  deficit  down.  We  must 
achieve  some  deficit  reduction  from  defense, 
from  domestic  programs,  from  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  from  tax  expenditures  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  deficit  reduction  goal  in  a  fair 
and  balanced  way. 

A  COLA  reduction  will  strengthen  the 
Social  Security  system  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

Under  current  law.  the  solvency  of  the 
system  still  has  very  little  margin  of  safety 
to  protect  it  during  the  rest  of  the  1980's.  In 
fact,  the  latest  Social  Security  trustees 
report  shows  that  under  a  plausible  set  of 
economic  assumptions  used  by  the  Social 
Security  actuaries.  Social  Security  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  full  COLA's  in  a  few 
years.  If  we  have  a  very  serious  recession 
before  then,  the  solvency  of  the  system 
could  be  in  even  greater  Jeopardy. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Social  Security  is 
not  contributing  to  the  deficit  now  because 
income  to  the  trust  fund  will  exceed  outgo 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  This  Ignores  the 
fact  that  since  1972.  the  Social  Security 
system  has  added  more  than  $100  billion  to 
cumulative  deficlU.  It  also  Ignores  the  fact 
that  over  the  next  six  years  about  $30  bil- 
lion will  be  drawn  from  a  new  source  of  gen- 
eral revenues  that  is  being  used  to  finance 


Social  Security.  These  general  revenues 
come  from  Income  taxation  of  benefits  that 
are  credited  to  the  Social  Sectirity  trust 
fund.  No  other  program  has  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

Almost  all  of  the  general  revenues  flowing 
into  Social  Security  result  from  the  tax- 
ation of  a  portion  of  Social  Security  benefiU 
for  some  beneficiaries.  The  Social  Security 
Program  is  the  only  program  In  which  reve- 
nues derived  from  taxation  of  benefits  are 
cycled  back  Into  the  program's  trust  fimd. 
This  does  not  occur  for  clvU  service  retire- 
ment, or  military  retirement,  or  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits. 

Social  Security  has  the  most  liberal  provi- 
sions regarding  taxation  of  beneflU  of  any 
retirement  or  pension  program  or  benefit. 
For  all  other  programs,  the  Individual  Is 
fully  taxes  on  all  of  his  benefits,  less  the 
sum  of  any  contributions  he  has  made  plus 
accrued  interest.  Social  Security  is  much 
more  liberal  than  all  other  programs  be- 
cause: 

(A)  Most  Social  Security  beneficiaries  are 
not  taxed  at  all. 

(B)  For  those  beneficiaries  subject  to  tax, 
at  most  only  half  their  benefiU  are  taxed. 
This  maximum  Is  far  less  than  for  other  re- 
tirement programs  or  private  pensions. 

(C)  For  those  who  are  taxed,  most  do  not 
pay  the  maximum  tax. 

The  President  had  previously  argued  that 
Social  Security  does  not  contribute  to  the 
deficit.  Obviously,  he  must  have  changed 
his  mind  if  he  has  now  included  Social  Secu- 
rity COLA  reductions  In  his  deficit  package. 
My  package  would  not  require  any  in- 
crease in  poverty  as  a  result  of  the  half-yeitr 
COLA  freeze  for  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries. Sufficient  funding  is  provided  to  allow 
the  Finance  Committee  to  protect  these 
low-income  Social  Security  recipients.  A  re- 
quirement for  means-testing  of  the  COLA  Is 
not  assimied  In  the  plan,  however. 

The  leadership  plan  would  reduce  COLA's 
by  more  than  2  percent  a  year  In  all  years 
covered  by  this  budget. 

This  cut  would  leave  all  retirees  far  worse 
off  than  they  would  be  under  a  temporary 
half-year  freeze.  By  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  the  reduction  in  a  recipient's  annual 
benefit  would  be  50  percent  greater  under 
the  Republican  plan  than  under  our  plan. 
And  this  larger  cut  would  continue  In  each 
and  every  year  after  that,  as  long  as  the  re- 
cipient or  his  survivor  were  alive. 

The  leadership  plan  would  reduce  Social 
Security  benefits  by  $40  billion  more  than 
my  plan  would  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  leadership  plan  could  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  COLA  reduction 
after  being  in  effect  for  three  years.  If  made 
permanent,  it  would  result  In  a  20  percent 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  average  benefi- 
ciary's benefits  over  his  lifetime  and  that  of 
his  survivor.  At  the  end  of  the  survivor's 
lifespan,  he  would  receive  a  yearly  benefit 
that  is  only  62  percent  of  the  benefit  he 
would  be  entitled  to  under  current  law. 

The  leadership  plan  would  push  about 
600,000  persons  into  poverty  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

In  addition,  the  plan  would  reduce  bene- 
fits for  close  to  3  million  families  who  are  al- 
ready below  the  poverty  line;  this  reduction 
would  average  $200  per  year  per  family. 

The  leadership  plan  would  cut  benefits  for 
close  to  3  million  more  families  who  are 
near  the  poverty  line,  by  an  average  of 
about  $300  per  year. 

The  leadership  plan  specifically  assumes 
that  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
(SSI)  would  be  Increased  In  order  to  amelio- 


rate the  impact  of  the  COLA  cuU  for  low- 
income  beneficiaries.  Unfortunately,  this 
strategy  will  not  achieve  its  intended  objec- 
tive at  all.  According  to  CBO's  analysis, 
none  of  the  low-income  Social  Security  re- 
clplenU  who  would  be  hurt  by  the  Republi- 
can Social  Security  COLA  cut  would  be 
helped  by  the  proposed  SSI  increase. 
rvncnon  »»o 
The  plan  assumes  a  pay  freeze  for  Federal 
civilian  workers  In  FY86.  This  is  consistent 
with  assuming  a  COLA  freeze  for  retired 
Federal  workers  and  retired  military  person- 
nel. 

My  mark  assumes  that  pay  raises  will  be 
given  in  January  of  each  of  the  outyears. 
This  is  the  same  assumption  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  In  Its  version  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  last 
year.  For  the  last  two  years,  pay  raises  have 
been  given  in  January,  not  Octot>er,  1986. 

The  plan  does  not  assume  the  CBO  base- 
line pay  raise  amounts  for  the  outyears. 
These  amounts  Increase  to  the  point  where 
5  percent  pay  raises  occur  by  1989.  The  plan 
assumes,  3  percent  growth  in  discretionary 
programs  in  the  outyears.  Therefore,  for  ci- 
vilian pay  raises,  the  plan  also  assvimes  3 
percent  increases  in  the  outyears.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  President's  proposal  for 
these  outyear  pay  increases. 

The  plan  assumes  a  1  percent  reduction  in 
the  Federal  workforce  through  attrition.  As 
annual  attrition  rates  are  much  higher,  this 
modest  change  can  be  absort>ed  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  Republican  leadership  plan  has 
a  much  more  severe  reduction:  4  percent. 

The  plan  assumes  a  one-year  delay  in  the 
waiting-period  required  for  withln-grade  pay 
Increases  for  Federal  workers.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  such  raises  are  almost  automatic, 
unlike  typical  private  sector  policy.  The  Re- 
publican leadership  plan  contains  the  same 
assumption. 

The  plan  assumes  a  15  percent  reduction 
in  administrative  overhead  for  Federal 
agencies.  This  reduction  would  not  affect 
salaries  or  benefits.  The  RepubUcan  leader- 
ship plan  assumes  a  reduction  in  overhead 
as  well,  although  their  assimied  reduction  is 
10  percent.  At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  all 
sectors  of  the  country  to  "share  the  pair"  of 
deficit  reduction,  a  reduction  in  administra- 
tive overhead  is  one  of  the  leas  painful  ways 
to  bring  down  the  deficit. 

My  mark  also  assumes  making  permanent 
the  minor  change  in  the  cemputatlon  of 
pay-per-pay-period  for  Federal  workers. 
This  provision  of  law  would  otherwise 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Re- 
publican leadership  plan  also  assumes  that 
this  provision  becomes  permanent. 

Isstie:  COLA 's  for  compensation  and 
pension  proffravu 

The  RepubUcan  plan: 

The  original  White  House /Republican 
plan  reduced  COLA's  for  both  the  low- 
income  Veterans  Pension  Program  and  the 
Disability  Compensation  Program  by  2  per- 
cent for  each  of  three  years. 

This  will  result  In  a  permanent  reduction 
of  benefiU  In  each  program  by  6  percent  per 
year  In  real  terms. 

This  type  of  substantial,  sustained  COLA 
reduction  over  a  period  of  several  years  can 
easily  lead  to  permanent  COLA  reduction 
enacted  Into  law  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

Cutting  COLA'S  In  the  Veteran's  Pension 
Program  will  push  some  surviving  spouse 
beneficiaries  below  the  poverty  line  and  will 
reduce  benefits  for  other  surviving  spouses 
who  are  below  the  poverty  line  already. 

The  ChUes-Hollings  plan: 
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Anumet  full  COLA's  (or  veteran's  pension 
benefits.  This  program  is  me&ns-tested:  the 
Chiles- HolUngs  plan  does  not  assume  a 
COLA  freeze  for  any  means-tested  pro- 
grams. 

Continues  the  sound  and  fair  policy  of 
treating  beneficiaries  of  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion and  the  veterans'  compensation  pro- 
gram In  the  same  manner.  The  Chlles-Hol- 
Ungs  plan  provides  full  COLAs  for  both  pro- 
grama. 

/ante.'  Veteran*  medical  tervices  and 
constrvctUm 

The  Republican  plan: 

Cuts  $2.1  blUion  from  medical  services 
over  three  years  ( -  W.6  biUion  in  19M). 

Cuts  will  come  from: 

A  means  test  for  hosplt&I  care  for  most 
non-servlce-dlsabled  veterans  with  Incomes 
above  (U.OOO  a  year  ($15,000  for  a  couple) 

Legislation  to  require  the  VA  to  collect  In- 
surance payments  from  health  insurance 
policies  held  by  veterans  and  prohibiting  In- 
surance policy  exclusionary  provisions,  and 

Slowing  down  the  rate  of  new  hospital 
construction. 

The  plan  cuts  $1.8  billion  more  from  medi- 
cal services  over  three  years  than  the  Presi- 
dent first  proposed.  The  new  White  House 
plan  cuts  $400  mllhon  more  In  1986  alone. 

Where  will  the  cuts  come  from?  There  Is  a 
lot  of  confusion: 

There  Is  confusion  about  the  means  test 
proposal.  The  VA  Administrator  says  that 
he  and  Budget  Director  Stockman  agreed 
that  any  savings  estimated  for  a  means  test 
are  "funny"  numbers  and  there  would  be  no 
significant  savings  in  1988  from  any  propos- 
al. 

Then,  after  the  plan  was  submitted  by  the 
White  House.  CBO  said  that  It  would  save 
400  million  dollars  in  1986  and  as  much  as 
4.8  billion  dollars  over  five  years.  That  Is  be- 
cause 20  percent  of  all  current  veterans  pa- 
tients would  lose  eligibility  for  VA  health 
care. 

According  to  CBO,  the  means  test  would 
bar  105  thousand  veterans  from  hospital  ad- 
mission next  year  (15  percent  of  the  total 
VA  hospital  inpatient  load)  and  570  thou- 
sand from  using  outpatient  services  (19  per- 
cent of  total  outpatient  clinic  utilization). 

The  White  House  characterizes  the  means 
test  proposal  as  Introducing  "fairness"  into 
the  system  by  applying  the  same  standards 
of  financial  need  for  non-service-disabled 
veterans  over  the  age  of  65  as  are  now  ap- 
plied to  those  under  age  65.  But  CBO  esti- 
mates that  only  25  percent  of  veterans 
losing  ellgibUity  for  VArare  under  the  legis- 
lative proposal  would  be  age  65  or  older. 

While  that  25  percent  age  66  or  older 
would  be  eligible  for  Medicare,  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  Just  who  the  other 
younger  veterans  are  and  what  their  total 
incomes  are  in  relation  to  their  medical  ex- 
penses. If  a  veteran  had  high  medical  ex- 
penses, he  could  "spend  down"  and  become 
eligible  for  VA  medical  care  again.  A  CBO 
example:  A  vetersm  with  one  dependent, 
with  an  income  of  Just  under  $20,000  a  year, 
would  have  to  spend  $2,500  out  of  pocket  on 
medical  expenses  before  he  would  be  eUgible 
for  any  VA  medical  care. 
The  Chiles-Hollings  plan: 
Recognizes  that  some  efforts  need  to  be 
made  to  slow  growth  in  the  VA  hospital 
system.  New  construction  would  be  slowed. 

Also  recognizes  that  current  medical  serv- 
ices cannot  be  abruptly  terminated.  If 
changes  are  to  be  made  there  Is  time  to  plan 
for  them. 


luue:  Veterans  Housing  Proffram— increase 
in  loan  oriffinalion  fees 
The  Republican  Plan: 
Increases  the  current  fee  of  1  percent  of 
mortagage  amount  to  3.8  percent  by  1988. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  waffling  on  this 
Issue. 

The  President  first  proposed  to  increase 
the  fee  to  5  percent  in  1986.  This  was  dis- 
cussed In  Budget  Committee  and  after  ev- 
eryone found  out  that  the  6  percent  fee 
would  reduce  loan  originations  by  61,000, 
and  increase  mortgage  payments  by  29  dol- 
lars a  month  (an  increase  of  almost  $11,000 
over  the  life  of  an  average  loan),  the  Repub- 
licans backed  down. 

The  next  plan,  in  the  SBC/Domenlcl  reso 
lution  reported  out  of  committee,  increased 
the  fee  to  3.8  percent  in  1986.  That  would 
still  reduce  applications  by  over  42,000  a 
year  and  increase  payments  by  18  dollars  a 
month. 

Now  we  have  the  new  package  to  increase 
the  fee  to  2  percent  next  year  reaching  3.8 
percent  in   1990.  This  Is  down  to  a  much 
more  reasonable  level.  Additional  average 
monthly    mortgage    payments    would     be 
about  7  dollars  next  year. 
The  Chiles-Hollings  plan: 
Assumes  some  savings  which,  if  the  Veter- 
ans Committee  decided  to  take  in  the  Hous- 
ing Program,  would  not  have  to  increase  the 
fee  beyond  3  percent  in  FY1988. 
P.  750/Admlnistratlon  of  Justice: 
Freezes  all  Justice  and  law  enforcement 
programs  at  FY85  levels  In  FY86.  Adds  In- 
flation in  the  out-years. 

Freezes  both  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Programs  at  last  year's 
levels.  (Does  not  terminate  these  programs 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  President.) 

Assumes  costs  associated  with  two  new 
laws— the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984  and  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeships  Act  of  1984. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  totals  are  Identi- 
cal to  the  Republican  leadership  plan  for 
this  function  (750). 
Function  800/Oeneral  Government: 
Freezes  all  general  Government  programs 
at  last  year's  levels  in  Fy86.  Adds  costs  of 
inflation  In  the  out-years. 

Rejects  Republican  leadership's  plan  to 
Impose  user  fees  on  certain  U.S.  Customs 
Service  operations. 

Rejects  Republican  leadership's  plan  to 
levy  fees  on  five  Government-sponsored 
credit  agencies  when  borrowing  or  Issuing 
debt  and  pass-through  securities  from  the 
Treasury. 

(Five  Oovenunent-sponsored  credit  agen- 
cies are: 

1.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association; 

2.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion: 

3.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association: 

4.  Farm  Credit  System; 

5.  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.) 
Function  850:  General  purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance: 

Continues  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram at  full  funding  level— $4.6  billion  in 
budget  authority— FY86.  Assumes  program 
Is  not  re-authorized  in  FY87. 

Assumes  remainder  of  programs  In  this 
function  are  froaen. 

Numbers  for  this  function  850  are  Identi- 
cal to  Republican  leadership  plan  for  3 
years.  The  ChUes-HoUIngs  plan  takes  Into 
consideration  the  fact  that  many  local  gov- 
ernment budgets  are  already  locked  In  for 
FY86.  This  proposal  wiU  give  localities  time 
to  plan  for  alternative  funding. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  merely  going  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  If  he 
could  help  me  for  a  moment.  As  I  un- 
derstood It.  when  we  decided  yesterday 
to  have  the  Senator's  amendment  up 
now  and,  at  3  o'clock  Senator  Bmo's,  I 
understood  that  whatever  time  he 
used  in  support  of  his  budget  substi- 
tute would  be  charged  to  his  side  and 
whatever  time  we  use  In  opposition 
would  be  charged  to  us. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding was  that  we  were  basically 
assigning  1  hour  to  our  side  and  30 
minutes  to  the  Senator's  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  satisfactory 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  If 
we  do  not  use  the  half  hour— and  we 
do  not  intend  to  use  our  half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  proposing  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask.  if  it  needs  a  unanimous  consent 
in  terms  of  our  time  on  the  resolution, 
that  we  be  charged  only  the  time  we 
use  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  there  were  going  to  be  30 

minutes 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  I  am  propos- 
ing is  up  to  30  minutes  if  we  use  it,  but 
we  may  not  use  the  30  minutes. 

I  am  not  offering  it  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  shall  confirm  it  later. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  and  leader- 
ship given  by  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, and  I  am  glad  to  compromise  and 
join  in  the  submission  of  this  particu- 
lar plan.  To  me  this  is  the  only  com- 
prehensive, across-the-board  freeze 
plan  that  has  been  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  this  session. 

Some  3  years  ago.  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Howard  Baker,  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  that  I  submit 
my  freeze  plan.  The  evening  before. 
President  Reagan,  somewhat  nettled, 
had  said.  "If  you  don't  like  my  particu- 
lar program  then  put  up  an  alterna- 
tive or  shut  up."  The  next  day  we  did 
submit  our  alternative.  President 
Reagan  and  Tip  O'Neill  both  said, 
"Shut  up"  anyway.  The  President 
wanted  more  in  defense,  and  Tip 
wanted  more  in  social  programs.  That 
year  we  only  received  16  votes.  The 
year  before  last,  Mr.  President,  our 
freeze  plan  received  only  26,  and  last 
year,  an  election  year,  in  a  bipartisan 
move  we  received  38. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  been  working  over  the 
past  several  years  for  this  budget 
freeze  and  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  who  sup- 
ported this  particular  approach.  It 
goes  without  saying  that,  had  we 
adopted  that  freeze  in  1982  we  would 
already    be    looking    at    a    balanced 


budget  this  year.  But  we  did  not  do 
that,  and  now  we  are  struggling,  once 
again,  to  get  a  comprehensive,  shared 
sacrifice  plan. 

I  emphasize  that  we  all  must  make  a 
"shared  sacrifice."  because  in  my 
Judgement  the  problem  Is  so  mam- 
moth that  a  shared  sacrifice  is  the 
only  way  to  conquer  it.  The  first  thing 
our  Government  did  this  morning  was 
borrow  $500  million  Just  to  pay  inter- 
est costs.  It  will  do  the  same  thing  to- 
morrow, and  on  Friday,  and  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  Sunday,  to  the  time  of 
$181  billion  a  year.  The  Interest  cost 
alone  on  our  debt  exceeds  what  it  cost 
to  run  the  entire  cost  of  Government 
when  this  Senator  first  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  some  19  years  ago.  So,  you 
can  see.  these  deficits  have  gotten  to- 
tally out  of  control.  The  challenge 
they  represent  calls  for  a  sacrifice 
from  every  quarter. 

If  you  could  cut  the  deficits  by  Just 
freezing  the  military,  fine.  If  you 
could  do  it  by  just  freezing  social  pro- 
grams, and  spending  cuts  as  we  call 
them.  good.  If  you  could  do  it  without 
raising  revenues,  that  would  even  be 
better.  But  it  will  take  restraint  on  the 
part  of  revenues,  entitlements,  social 
programs,  and  defense.  It  will  take  re- 
straint from  all  quarters. 

It  has  been  very  difficult.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   to    cohese    here    a    bipartisan 
movement.  I  hope  we  can  get  some 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause of  the  posture  taken  of  the  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side.  Specifically, 
people   should   remember— and   I   am 
not  speaking  politically  but  factually— 
President  Ronald  Reagan  submitted  a 
budget  that  called  for  $118  billion  in 
increased  spending.  Now,  that  budget 
was     put     into     the     Congressional 
Record.  I  want  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment printing  bill.  That  is  the  only 
place  it  will  appear  in  any  governmen- 
tal   records.    But    the    Congressional 
Budget  Office  went  down  each  item  of 
the  President's  budget  and  listed  the 
increases  in  budget  authority  request- 
ed by  President  Reagan  in  his  budget 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year. 
And  despite  the  litany  and  the  rheto- 
ric of  the  State  of  the  Union  and  the 
special  appearances  on  TV  talks  about 
spending  cuts,  control,  spending  cuts, 
the  actual  fact  is,  Reagan  was  saying 
what  old  John  Mitchell  used  to  say: 
"Watch  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say." 
We    were    being    asked    to    increase 
spending  $118  billion.  That  is  why  the 
President's  budget  was  voted  down  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  4  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Now.  the  compromise  budget  plan 
cut  6  percent  real  growth  in  defense 
down  to  3  percent  real  growth  and 
eliminated  programs.  It  still  requested 
$50  billion  in  cuts  which  amount  to 
$30  billion  in  increased  spending.  This 
is  why  we  have  to  adhere  to  a  freeze. 
Just  holding  the  line.  The  only  in- 
creases you  will  find— of  course,  they 


have  many,  many  cuts  in  here,  some 
$10  billion  below  a  freeze.  I  emphasize 
that,  $10  billion  below  a  freeze  is  the 
mandatory  increase  of  interest  costs, 
the  Inflationary  Increase  of  the  De- 
fense budget  and  then,  of  course, 
there  are  some  with  a  freeze  on  enti- 
tlements, but  there  are  some  Increases 
with  respect  to  the  means  tested  pro- 
grams—food stamps.  We  cannot  tell 
how  many  hungry  people  will  present 
themselves.  The  cost  in  health,  we 
cannot  tell  how  many  will  get  sick.  We 
cannot  tell  how  many  will  be  on  wel- 
fare, SSI,  and  others.  So  the  means 
tested  programs  are  the  only  ones  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  exempting 
from  this  across-the-board  freeze,  this 
compromise  plan. 

I  am  constrained  to  say,  of  course, 
that  what  I  am  citing  are  absolute 
CBO  figures.  I  note  on  our  submission 
into  the  record  that  what  we  calculate 
as  the  remaining  deficit  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  may  not  neces- 
sarily report  as  their  own  estimate.  We 
have  used  CBO  procedures  In  making 
our  deficit  calculations.  I  am  not 
trying  to  overanalyze  the  plan.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  on  balance  our 
plan  represents  $677  billion  over  the  5- 
year  period  in  spending  cuts  and  nomi- 
nal revenue  increases. 

This  plan  calls  for  over  $100  billion  a 
year  In  savings  and  that  Is  about  as 
traumatic  a  sacrifice  as  we  can  politi- 
cally put  through.  This  Senator  was, 
of  coiu^e,  requesting  in  his  original 
freeze  plan  a  full-year  COLA  freeze, 
but  we  have  compromised  on  that.  We 
are  trying  the  art  of  the  possible.  We 
are  trying  to  be  realistic  and  still  ask 
for  a  sacrifice  of  every  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  so  we  have  com- 
promised on  a  6-month  COLA  freeze. 
We  better  the  administration's  goal  of 
a  deficit  that  is  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  GNP  in  the  3-year  period  ending 
in  1988.  Ours  would  bring  it  down  to 
1.8  percent.  Our  plan  ends  up  In  1990 
with  a  deficit  Of  $21  blUlon.  The  pro- 
portion of  savings  between  revenues 
and  spending  cuts  is  exactly  68.7  per- 
cent in  spending  cuts,  31.3  percent  in 
the  revenues,  which  are  only  nominal. 
You  can  easily  pick  up  that  amovmt  of 
revenue.  A  minimum  corporate  tax  of 
10  percent  would  pick  up  that  $15  bil- 
lion. 

So  in  essence  what  you  re^^y  have  is 
a  sacrifice  of  spending  cuts  over  reve- 
nues. No  one  can  legitimately  say 
spend  and  spend.  We  are  saying  In 
fairness  to  all  segments  of  the  econo- 
my that  tax  expenditures  go  from 
$367  billion  to  $400  billion  in  this  year, 
that  we  hold  the  line  somewhat  on  tax 
expenditures  to  the  tune  not  of  $30 
billion  but  only  half  of  that.  $15  bil- 
lion. We  are  asking  the  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  to  sacrifice  as  well.  So 
our  plan  Is  balanced,  it  is  comprehen- 
sive. It  calls  for  discipline  and  sacrifice 
across  the  board.  I  urge  our  colleagues' 
earnest  consideration  of  this.  I  think 


there  is  no  better  way  to  emphasize  at 
this  particular  point  our  sincerity  and 
genuineness  of  concern  that  we  have 
and  the  realistic  attempt  that  is  being 
made;  that  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
many,  many  years,  a  senior  Member  of 
this  Congress,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  has  been 
loyal  in  trying  to  fashion  with  all  of 
us.  and  particularly  with  this  Senator, 
a  shared  sacrifice  across  the  board. 
And  so  if  it  pleases  our  distinguished 
leader.  Senator  Chiles,  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  I  hope  he  could  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  we  could  hear  from  him  at 
this  tkne. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  If  he  wishes  to  si>eak  at 
this  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Ten  minutes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  Senators  who  serve 
on  our  Budget  Committee,  one  of  the 
tough  assignments,  and  who  do  the 
work  on  the  floor,  the  unending  work 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  with 
worthy  leadership.  Several  of  them 
fully  equal  the  better  prepared  Sena- 
tors I  have  known  during  my  service  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  keep  going  along 
with  the  system  we  are  using  now  in 
trying  to  get  at  this  budget  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  without  adequate  hear- 
ings, without  complete  reports,  with- 
out enough  preparation  or  chance  for 
the  average  Senator  to  know  what  Is 
going  on  and  what  the  facts  are,  we 
will  no  longer  be  known  as  a  delibera- 
tive body.  Instead,  it  will  be  a  Joke  for 
us  to  call  ourselves  a  deliberative  body, 
and  we  will  be  falling  In  our  mission. 
In  spite  of  this  good  work. 

I  wish  to  highly  commend  Senators 
HoLLiNGS  and  Chiles  for  their  splen- 
did work  on  this  complicated  problem. 
A  year  ago  I  was  greatly  attracted  to 
the  outstanding  bill  or  plan  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  voted  for  it.  Through  hard  work 
he  put  together  and  made  understood 
what  I  believe  is  the  best  bill  offered 
to  meet  this  grave  situation,  and  de- 
serves much  credit.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  outstanding  in  his 
work  and  leadership  on  this  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  small 
amoimt  of  time,  which  is  all  right,  but 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
and  working  on  30  consecutive  appro- 
priations bills  each  for  a  full  budget 
year.  I  have  had  the  further  privilege 
of  helping  in  the  writing  of  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  since  the  year 
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&fter  the  Korean  war  started.  That  is 
a  long  time. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  time  in 
which  to  learn  a  little  by  observation, 
experience,  trial  and  error,  and  ups 
and  downs.  I  have  known  from  that 
experience  that  we  should  have  to  do 
something  about  this  budget— exces- 
sive spending  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it. 

I  handled  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
floor  in  1964,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  through  our  conference  with  the 
House.  That  year,  we  finished  all  the 
appropriations  bills,  which  added  up 
to  a  little  less  than  tlOO  billion.  That 
was  1964.  In  1984,  last  year,  the 
amount  of  interest  we  had  to  pay  on 
the  national  debt  was  $111  billion.  $11 
billion  more  than  it  cost  to  run  the 
whole  Government  in  1964. 

That  was  enough  to  wake  me  up.  I 
do  not  claim  any  credit  for  myself.  We 
had  been  working  on  this  budget 
matter  from  1978,  a  small  group  of  us 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House,  with 
competent  economists  who  came  in 
and  gave  us  their  version  of  things.  We 
had  to  abandon  that  quest  without 
making  any  recommendations.  Frank- 
ly, it  got  too  close  to  election  time. 
That  problem  was  recognized. 

I  am  not  a  man  of  great  learning, 
but  it  finally  gets  through:  and  I 
thought  then  that  the  way  to  get  at 
it— the  best  way,  the  fairest  way,  and 
the  most  effective  way— was  to  put  a 
little  of  the  burden  on  everybody.  Let 
everyone  share  this  extra  burden.  It 
involves  the  survival  of  our  system  of 
government.  Let  everyone  carry  a 
little  part.  So  make  the  reductions  for 
each  group,  the  same  percentage.  The 
average  fellow  thinks  that  is  fair,  and 
he  can  understand  it.  They  talk  about 
it.  and  a  plan  like  that  can  be  worked 
out. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  now.  It  is  more 
convincing  to  me,  as  we  go  along. 

A  year  ago,  we  had  what  was  called 
the  Hollings  plan.  I  am  not  quick  to 
cosponsor  bills.  I  am  not  quick  to  vote 
ahead  of  my  thinking.  I  voted  for  that 
Hollings  plan  in  1984  because,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  was  the  best  that 
had  been  brought  forward.  It  came 
nearer  to  solving  the  problem,  nearer 
to  being  practical  and  enforceable  and 
understood,  and  each  citizen  had  a 
chance  to  do  his  part. 

I  became  convinced  Just  as  strongly 
that  if  we  stretch  this  thing  out  so 
long  and  so  far  to  meet  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget,  or  a  nearly  balanced 
budget,  by  this  method  alone,  restrain- 
ing our  spending,  without  augmenting 
something  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
it  would  take  years  and  years  and  it 
would  finally  fail  from  exhaustion. 

So  there  absolutely  must  be  acme 
additional  revenue  coming  into  the 
Treasury  In  order  to  successfully  cope 
with  this  giant  problem.  Make  no  mis- 
take: It  is  a  giant,  a  killing  giant,  and 


it  is  something  that  will  carry  on  to 
our  children  or  grandchildren,  un- 
solved, and  will  finally  destroy  our 
system  of  government.  That  is  when  I 
said,  "Yes.  I  will  vote  for  some  kind  of 
measure  that  brings  in  additional 
money." 

I  am  not  versed  in  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation. I  am  willing  for  our  committee 
to  make  an  effort  along  that  line.  But 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  have  to  have  a 
supplemental  force  behind  any  meas- 
ure—administration or  Dole  plan,  or 
whatever  it  is— that  gets  results.  There 
must  be  less  outgo  and  more  income. 
Fortunately  there  is  time  to  carry  it 
out. 

I  almost  tremble  to  hear  men  like 
Mr.  Volcker— well  versed,  the  nominee 
of  two  Presidents,  approved  almost 
unanimously  here— the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  when  he 
talks  about  the  alarm  with  which  he 
views  the  idea  of  this  excessive  budget. 
The  foreign  Investments  that  have 
been  coming  here  for  years  and  years 
is  going  to  recede,  and  we  will  cease  to 
be  the  leading  nation  in  maintaining 
our  financial  obligations.  I  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  every  undisputed 
obligation  our  Government  has  ever 
had  in  its  almost  200  years  has  been 
paid  on  time  by  our  Treasury. 

Mr.  Volcker  says — he  does  not  say 
things  unless  he  means  them  fully— 
that  we  are  flirting  with  an  idea  here 
that  is  going  to  cause  us  to  lose  foreign 
money  support  and  take  the  chance 
that  this  situation  will  again  run  up 
interest  rates,  run  up  inflation— the 
very  things  we  know  are  devastating  to 
the  big  man.  the  little  man.  and  those 
in  between. 

So  I  have  no  doubt  about  what  my 
duty  is.  I  feel  that  I  am  holding  part 
of  the  power  that  is  In  this  body. 
Hooth  of  it.  that  has  been  surrendered 
to  me.  The  people  have  that  power, 
but  they  gave  it  up,  gave  a  part  of  it  to 
me— on  a  temporary  basis,  of  course- 
to  exercise  the  power  for  the  giver. 
That  is  what  it  is— power  to  adjust 
where  adjustment  must  be  had  in 
order  to  keep  our  economy  sound. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  figures  are 
approximately  correct.  They  are  spec- 
ulative to  some  degree,  an  estimation. 

In  the  financial  affairs  of  our  Na- 
tional Government,  what  are  the 
facts?  What  are  our  needs?  What  shall 
we  do?  When  shall  we  start? 

The  facts  are  that  for  many  years  we 
have  spent  far  more  money  each  year 
than  we  have  received  for  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  are  thus  rapidly  building 
a  larger  and  larger  Federal  debt  which 
takes  more  and  more  of  our  yearly 
earnings  to  pay  the  annual  interest. 
Unless  we  change  our  course,  we  shall 
soon  be  unable  to  pay  the  annual  in- 
terest, much  less  the  debt.  This  means 
the  eventual  collapse  of  the  financial 
structure  of  our  entire  Government. 


including  also  the  States,  the  cities, 
and  other  subdivisions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  here 
many  years  have  not  heretofore  been 
confronted  by  a  challenge  as  severe  as 
we  now  face. 

Let  me  illustrate  further  In  1964 
the  Congress  appropriated  slightly  less 
than  $100  billion  with  which  to  oper- 
ate the  entire  Federal  Government. 
This  amount  was  sufficient.  I  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  and  handled  on 
the  Senate  floor  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  In  1984. 
Just  20  years  later,  we  appropriated 
$111  billion  solely  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  for  the  12-month 
period  of  fiscal  year  1984.  The  total 
amount  spent  for  all  purposes  for  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  fiscal  year  1984  was  $842  biUlon. 
This  created  a  shortfall  for  the  year  of 
$175  billion,  which  was  added  to  the 
then  existing  debt,  and  we  started 
paying  Interest  thereon,  as  is  true  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Federal  debt. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1985.  ex- 
cluding Social  Security  contributions, 
the  presently  anticipated  tax  revenue 
to  be  collected  by  the  Treasury  from 
Individuals  and  businesses  is  expected 
to  be  $396  billion.  Almost  all  of  this 
sum  will  be  required  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  and  pay  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  All  the  remaining 
cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  1985  will  be  paid  with 
borrowed  money,  approximately  $214 
billion,  which  will  be  added  to  our 
present  indebtedness,  and  upon  which 
we  shall  start  paying  interest  annual- 
ly. 

These  staggering  figures  are  almost 
unbelievable,  although  they  are  true 
and  official. 

If  this  goes  on  at  the  present  rate 
for  4  additional  years,  the  national 
debt  will  reach  $3  trillion  in  fiscal 
1989,  when  the  interest  that  we  shall 
pay  on  the  full  debt  will  be  $206  bil- 
lion per  year.  Except  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  there  were  no  appre- 
ciable increases  in  appropriations. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  during 
much  of  the  time  this  debt  was  accu- 
mulating. I  voted  for  some  of  the 
items.  I  voted  against  many  of  them.  I 
acknowledge  my  part  of  the  blame  for 
what  happened.  It  is  certainly  my 
duty  and  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  act 
and  to  act  now  on  some  plan  that  will 
bring  us  and  future  generations  relief 
from  the  certain  eventual  destruction 
our  Nation  faces  unless  we  find  and 
enforce  a  remedy  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's financial  affairs. 

In  my  personal  search  for  an  ap- 
proach to  this  situation.  I  have  dili- 
gently sought  advice  and  counsel  from 
many  people  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  Government  fi- 
nance, .and  I  have  supplied  what 
points  1  can  through  commonsense. 


One  whose  counsel  I  value  highly  is 
Mr.  Paul  Volcker.  who  is  now  Chair- 
man, and  has  been  for  the  last  6  years, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  follow- 
ing his  nomination  by  two  Presi- 
dents—Mr. Carter  and  Mr.  Reagan— 
with  his  approval  each  time  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  Senators  voting  on  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Volcker  is  highly  out- 
standing in  this  fleld:  his  thoughts  are 
followed  by  many  wise  and  able  men. 
He  thinks  we  are  slipping  dangerously 
in  our  Government  finances  and  are 
placing  our  financial  system  at  a  high 
level  of  risk  unless  we  Improve  our 
plan  and  practices. 

Last  year  It  greatly  aroused  my  con- 
cern when  Mr.  Volcker  said: 

.  .  .  the  lajvest  and  richest  economy  In 
the  world  Is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  net 
debtor  intematlonsUy  and  would  soon 
become  the  largest. 

And  this  year  it  is  quite  disturbing  to 
hear  Mr.  Volcker  and  other  financial 
experts  say  that  without  the  current, 
substantial  flow  of  foreign  savings  into 
our  economy  the  choice  would  be 
either  higher  interest  rates  or  infla- 
tion, and  either  choice  would  bring  to 
a  quick  end  the  gains  in  the  economy 
that  have  been  made  since  the  end  of 
the  great  1982  recession. 

What  shall  we  do?  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  something  effective  be 
done,  and  that  a  plan  for  relief  be 
started  now.  Time  will  be  required  to 
complete  an  effective  plan,  but  we 
must  begin.  Siunmed  up,  it  means  we 
must  get  along  on  less  and  we  must 
take  in  more  in  the  Treasury. 

I  urge  that  as  a  first  step  the  enact- 
ment of  an  across-the-board  freeze  on 
Government  spending.  Under  this  con- 
cept, major  categories  of  Government 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1986  would  be 
constrained  to  the  level  authorized  for 
this  fiscal  year  of  1985.  In  propoimd- 
ing  this  concept,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  governing  principle  here  Is 
legislating  these  actions  across  the 
board.  We  must  have  an  equal  and 
even  sharing  of  the  deficit  reduction 
burden. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  since  1955.  and 
my  experience  In  how  oiu-  system 
worlds  in  matters  of  spending  tells  me 
that  It  would  be  unwise  and  unwork- 
able to  try  to  achieve  an  effective  re- 
duction any  other  way.  A  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  that  would  single  out  certain 
programs  for  termination,  or  drastic 
reduction  without  adequate  hearing 
and  factfinding  would  deny  due  con- 
sideration to  those  affected.  In  the 
end.  such  actions  will  weaken  the  reso- 
lution and  will  produce  only  a  modest 
result. 

Therefore,  as  a  first  step,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  a  budget  resolution  that  would 
attempt  only  to  evenly  distribute  the 
deficit  reduction  burden. 

I  believe  there  is  support  for  this 
kind  of  approach.  Last  year,  when  the 
Senate  considered  its  budget  resolu- 


tion, I  Joined  Senator  Hollihgs  of 
South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  In  offering  a 
budget  freeze  amendment.  This 
amendment  received  38  votes.  This 
was  more  votes  than  any  other  plan 
offered  except  the  President's  plan, 
which  was  adopted. 

A  comprehensive  spending  freeze 
similar  to  the  plan  which  I  have  again 
Joined  In  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  will  save  a  lot  of  money  each 
year,  and  will  eventually  lead  to  a  so- 
lution. 

To  go  with  an  across-the-board 
spending  freeze  plan,  there  must  be  a 
plan  for  Increasing  payments  to  the 
Treasury.  This  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
a  deficit  reduction  large  enough  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control.  I  am 
no  expert  In  the  fleld  of  taxes.  There 
are  others  here,  especially  my  col- 
leagues who  are  members  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Committee,  who  know  better 
than  I  how  to  formulate  the  specifics, 
but  as  a  matter  of  commonsense,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  look  to  revenue  income 
more  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  within  a  reasonable  time. 

This  balanced  approach  to  achieving 
a  sizable  deficit  reduction  is  a  fair 
plan.  This  plan  will  save  a  lot  of 
money  each  year,  and  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  solution  to  our  problem. 

This  plan  can  save  us  from  the  fi- 
nancial destruction  we  face  and  put  us 
back  on  a  sound  financial  track. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator's  10  minutes  has  Just  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly,  first  of 
all.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  coming  together 
on  this  particular  package.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
It. 

George  Marshall  had  a  wonderful 
expression  that  he  used  to  refer  to 
often  in  talking  about  this  city.  He 
used  to  say,  "There  Is  no  limit  to  what 
you  can  accomplish  in  Washington, 
DC,  If  you  are  willing  to  give  some- 
body else  credit  for  it." 

I  know  Fritz  Holuhgs  has  worked 
as  hard  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body  for  the  last  several  years,  par- 
ticularly In  the  last  several  months,  on 
a  package  of  his  own.  He  fits  George 
Marshall's  description  perfectly  In 
working  this  out  with  Senator  Chhjs 
to  come  up  with  a  package  that  re- 
flects. I  think,  the  will,  the  desire,  sind 
the  determination  of  both  of  these 
Members.  And  I  commend  them  both 
for  It. 

I  think  It  also  reflects,  If  you  look 
down  the  list  of  cosponsors,  that  this 


Is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when 
people  from  different  sections  of  this 
country,  with  different  sets  of  prior- 
ities. In  some  cases,  can  come  together 
because  there  Is  a  larger  Issue  Involved 
here. 

There  Is  a  wonderful  ad  on  televi- 
sion, Mr.  President,  that  says,  "You 
can  pay  me  now  or  you  can  pay  me 
later."  That  Is  what  this  Is  about.  This 
Is  It.  We  will  either  adopt  this  package 
In  the  next  50  minutes  or  I  stispect  we 
will  be  back  In  a  week  or  two,  or  three, 
or  four,  with  basically  this  package,  or 
something  very  close  to  It.  This  Is 
what  I  think  every  single  one  of  us 
knows  Is  ultimately  going  to  be  the 
kind  of  a  plan  that  will  really  make  a 
difference.  So  I  hope  that  we  might 
avoid  all  of  that  and  come  to  the  rec- 
ognition that  this  is  about  as  balanced 
and  equitable  a  program  as  I  have 
seen  come  down  that  road  In  this  long, 
long  discussion  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  go  down  this  list. 
I  look  at  things  like  Amtrak.  COLAs, 
community  development  block  grants, 
revenue  sharing,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  am  going  to  go 
back  home  to  Connecticut.  Those  are 
Issues  that  are  Important.  I  am  going 
to  have  to  stand  up.  and  defend  my 
vote  on  this  particular  amendment 
when  It  comes  to  those  particular 
issues. 

But,  I  am  not  worried  about  It  at  all 
because  I  know  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, and  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country,  recognize  there  is  a  larger 
issue  here.  And  I  suspect  that  my 
friends  from  South  Carolina  and  Flori- 
da are  going  to  have  to  go  back  home 
and  explain  farm  cuts,  rural  electrifi- 
cation programs,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  that  are  going  to  fall  with 
particular  severity  on  their  constituen- 
cy. 

But  I  think  the  fact  Is  that  we  have 
been  willing  to  draw  all  of  these  ele- 
ments together,  make  reductions  In  a 
number  of  them,  and  then  also  come 
up  with  a  revenue  feature  that  will 
allow  us  to  not  only  make  deficit  re- 
ductions but  actually  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1990. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  proposals 
around  here.  There  are  constitutional 
amendments  to  balance  the  budget 
and  there  are  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  all  sorts  of  other,  what  I  call, 
bumper  sticker  gimmicks  that  promise 
a  result  without  telling  us  how  to  get 
there. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  proposal  tells  us 
how  to  get  there.  This  is  the  first  vote 
I  know  of  In  the  last  4  years  where  we 
are  actually  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  to  the  American  public:  "At 
the  end  of  all  this,  we  will  put  this 
country's  fiscal  house  In  order." 

Again.  I  know  In  private  conversa- 
tions, when  you  talk  to  people  aroimd 
here  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  you 
know  that  revenues  have  to  be  a  part 
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of  this  proposal.  No  one  wants  to  say  it 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  publicly  right 
now,  but  if  you  have  quiet  conversa- 
tions you  know  that  this  has  got  to  be 
a  feature  of  it.  otherwise  we  are  delud- 
ing ourselves  and  our  constituencies. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  the 
best  chance  we  have.  I  think  it  is  ulti- 
mately where  we  will  end  up.  It  is 
painful  on  everyone,  but  it  is  equita- 
ble. It  spreads  out  the  burden.  That 
really  is  what  makes  this  proposal,  so 
attractive.  It  gives  us  all  a  chance  to 
support  something  that  really  will  get 
us  to  a  very  real  deficit  reduction. 

In  fact,  if  you  take  the  OMB  figures, 
it  is  a  surplus  of  138  billion.  If  we  take 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  fig- 
ures, which  I  think  are  more  reliable 
figures,  with  all  due  respect,  we  still 
have  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  5  years, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  minimal  one. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  and  conmiend  my  colleague 
from  Florida  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  perfectly 
obvious  to  all  who  have  watched  these 
proceedings  that  all  we  have  done  for 
the  last  2  weeks  is  go  through  an 
elaborate  charade  and  posturing.  We 
have  gone  from  foreign  aid,  switching 
around  $200  million  here,  to  congres- 
sional pay,  which  is  even  so  small  as  to 
not  show  up  in  this  budget,  because  we 
wanted  to  create  some  record  to  some- 
how flim-flam  the  American  public 
and  make  them  think  we  have  been 
doing  something  when  we  have  been 
doing  nothing  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  for  years,  since  1981, 
this  Senator  and  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  said  that  1985  is 
the  year— as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
said  we  should  have  done  something  in 
1981  to  keep  this  deficit  from  growing 
and  1982  as  it  continued  to  grow  and 
1983  as  it  continued  to  grow  and  1984 
as  it  got  to  monumental  proportions. 
They  said.  "Yes,  we  know  you  are 
right,  but  it  is  an  election  year  and  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  the  deficit." 

Well,  here  we  are.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  1985.  This  is  the  year  when  the 
rubber  was  supposed  to  meet  the  road. 
And.  Mr.  President,  frankly.  I  thought 
by  now  this  late  in  the  proceedings 
something  serious  would  be  afoot  with 
respect  to  dealing  with  this  deficit. 
But  is  it?  No.  Still  posturing. 

Now  we  have  finally  one  measure  to 
vote  on  which  makes  sense,  one  meas- 
ure that  is.  I  think,  a  serious  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

I  know  we  have  got  the  Dole  pack- 
age, Mr.  President.  It  has  certain 
appeal.  It  does  not  have  taxes.  Yes, 
you  can  go  out  to  the  American  public 
and    say,    "Well,    this    doesn't    have 


taxes"  or  "Your  taxes  are  too  low," 
and  all  of  that. 

But  we  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
corporate  taxes  today  are  am  outrage. 
It  is  an  outrage  for  companies  Uke  GE, 
my  friends,  and  General  Dynamics, 
my  friends,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
are  my  friends,  who  are  making  multi- 
billion  dollars  in  profits  and  not  only 
are  they  not  paying  any  taxes,  but  we 
are  sending  them  money. 

And  we  are  being  told  that  we 
cannot  mention  the  word  "taxes"  be- 
cause somehow  that  is  going  to  offend 
the  American  public.  Well,  it  is  not  so, 
Mr.  President.  The  American  public 
has  awakened  to  the  scandal  in  this 
country  that  is  going  on  with  respect 
to  our  tax  system,  to  the  giveaways, 
the  corporate  welfare  that  is  going  on. 
And  here  we  have  budget  deficits  of 
$220  billion  and  we  are  told  we  cannot 
do  anjrthing  about  it  because  somehow 
we  have  got  to  preserve  that  tax 
system. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  It  is  time  now  to 
act.  It  is  time  to  act.  It  is  time  to  in- 
clude a  modest  amount  of  taxes,  as 
much  as  I  hate  to  be  associated  with 
taxes.  We  cannot  wait  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  return  from  Europe.  We 
cannot  wait  for  the  President  to  take 
ills  feet  out  of  concrete  on  the  issue  of 
taxes.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  propi- 
tious moment  on  taxes  over  anything 
else. 

We  have  got  to  act.  Mr.  President. 
The  hour  is  late.  There  is  a  limit  on 
posturing.  There  is  a  limit  on  partisan- 
ship. There  is  a  limit  on  politics  and  I 
think  that  limit  is  right  now. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  going  to  Join 
with  Senator  Hoixings  and  Senator 
Chiles  in  their  package  and  hope  we 
can  get  something  done. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Senator  BorznI. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

As  others  have  done.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Chiles  and  Senator 
HoLuifGs  for  offering  this  budget 
package.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  them 
in  cosponsorlng  this  proposal.  It  is,  as 
has  been  said,  the  only  proposal 
before  us  which  has  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel.  It  does  produce  a  balanced 
budget  within  5  years. 

As  Senator  Dodd  haa  Just  said  a 
minute  ago,  I  think  the  question  is: 
Will  we  have  the  courage  to  act  this 
afternoon  and  adopt  this  kind  of  plan 
or  will  we  have  to  come  back  to  It 
many  months  from  now  or  many 
weeks  from  now  and  ultimately  accept 
it  at  that  time? 

Because  it  does  have  the  broad  out- 
lines that  are  necessary  to  solve  the 
budgetary  problem.  It  touches  all 
Americans.  It  demands  a  common  sac- 
rifice. It  does  not  leave  untouched  the 
constituency  of  either  political  party. 
It  asks  all  Americans  to  Join  in  the  so- 
lution.  I  believe  that  the  American 


people  are  willing  to  accept  this  kind 
of  proposal. 

Recently,  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
postal  patrons  in  my  State  and  the 
citizens  of  my  State.  I  have  had  an  ex- 
traordinary response  in  Just  the  last  10 
days.  I  have  received  over  120  of  these 
questionnaires  back.  We  are  approach- 
ing a  15-percent  return.  They  had  to 
put  their  own  stamps  on  the  question- 
naire to  return  them.  More  are  still 
coming  in.  I  asked  them  to  pick  be- 
tween four  plans— the  status  quo.  the 
President's  original  budget  proposal,  a 
freeze  on  spending,  or  a  freeze  on 
spending  plus  additional  spending  cuts 
plus  revenues,  more  or  less  the  plan 
now  before  us  under  the  title  of  the 
Chiles-HoUings  plan. 

Of  those  responding.  68  percent  fa- 
vored the  plan— the  broad  outlines  of 
the  plan  now  before  us.  Only  S  percent 
thought  we  could  go  along  with  the 
status  quo.  Nine  percent  favored  the 
President's  budget,  and  19  percent  fa- 
vored a  freeze  on  spending  only.  I 
went  ahead  and  asked  a  followup  ques- 
tion: Would  you  favor  a  minimum  tax 
on  high-income  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations who  are  now  escaping  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes?  Ninety-one  percent  said 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  asked  them  directly:  Would 
you  support  a  temporary  tax  increase 
if  the  money  were  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  not  used  to  increase  spend- 
ing? Sixty  percent  said  yes.  Only  35 
percent  said  no.  I  asked  them:  On  the 
other  hand,  would  you  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices?  Would  you  support 
freezing  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
COLA'S,  for  Government  programs,  in- 
cluding Social  Security,  if  it  were  a 
part  of  a  paclcage  in  which  all  spend- 
ing were  frozen  and  all  Americans 
were  asked  to  make  sacrifices?  Seventy 
percent  said  yes.  they  would  be  willing 
to  support  a  COLA  freeze  including 
Social  Security.  Only  25  percent  said 
no. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  results  of  this  poll,  this  question- 
naire, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BOREH  QUESTIONHAIRX  RUUVTS 

Recently  Senator  David  Boren  received  a 
record  response  to  a  questionnaire  which  he 
sent  to  Oklahoma  citizens.  Over  120,000 
were  returned  in  the  first  10  da}rs  and  more 
are  still  coming  In. 

Oklahomans  were  asked  to  pick  between 
four  main  budget  plans:  First,  the  status 
quo  with  no  cuts:  second,  the  President's 
original  budget;  third,  an  across-the-board 
freeae  on  spending  only  with  no  revenue  in- 
creases; and  fourth,  a  spending  freeze  plus, 
with  additional  cuts,  plus  increases  In  reve- 
nues. 

The  results  indicate  that  3%  favored  the 
first  plan,  9%  favored  the  second,  19%  fa- 
vored the  third  and  88%  favored  the  fourth. 

The  following  are  results  from  other  ques- 
tions: 
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1.  Do  you  favor  Imposing  a  minimum  tax 
on  high  Income  Individuals  and  corporations 
which  now  escape  paying  taxes?  Ans:  yes 
91%,  no  7%.  undecided  2%. 

2.  Would  you  support  a  temporary  tax  in- 
crease If  money  went  only  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit and  not  to  increase  spending?  Ans:  yes 
60%,  no  35%.  undecided  5%. 

3.  Would  you  support  freezing  cost-of- 
living  adjustmente  (COLAs)  for  government 
programs  Including  social  security  M  It  was 
part  of  an  across-the-board  program  to 
freeze  all  spending?  Ans:  yes  70%.  no  25%, 
undecided  5%. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing recommended  by  the  administration  is: 
Too  high?  58%.  Too  low?  7%.  About  right? 
32%.  Undecided  3%. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  level  of  education 
spending  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion is:  Too  high?  21%.  Too  low?  37%,  About 
right?  42%. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  this  proposal  before  us  is 
balanced.  I  think  it  is  a  proposal  that 
merits  bipartisan  consideration.  As 
one  Senator,  it  frustrates  me  to  see  us 
voting  on  the  basis  of  whether  a  plan 
is  proposed  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  or 
not.  This  is  a  plan  that  is  an  American 
plan.  It  asks  all  Americans  to  Join  to- 
gether to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary, 
and  I  can  tell  you  the  American  people 
do  not  want  to  see  us  continue  to  play 
political  games.  They  want  to  see  us 
get  on  with  solving  the  problem.  This 
is  a  plan  that  asks  all  Americans  to 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  plan  that  brings  us  to 
a  balanced  budget.  It  is  a  plan  that 
puts  the  emphasis  on  spending  reduc- 
tions even  though  it  does  have  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  revenue  which  is  nec- 
essary to  get  us  to  a  balanced  budget, 
and  which  can  be  raised  without  in- 
creasing individual  income  tax  rates, 
and  the  plan  so  specifies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  not  wait  any  longer.  Let 
us  not  wait  to  play  out  a  political  sce- 
nario. Let  us  vote  for  a  plan  that  de- 
serves passage  now.  When  the  roll  is 
called,  let  us  not  put  off  action  any 
longer.  Let  us  send  a  signal  to  our 
people  back  home  that  we  believe  in 
them,  and  we  believe  In  their  willing- 
ness as  Americans  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices as  long  as  they  are  fairly  shared 
that  are  necessary.  We  believe  they 
are  ready  to  give  up  a  little  bit  on 
their  cost-of-living  increase.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  ready  to  have  a  balanced 
package  that  Includes  revenues  if  it  is 
necessary  to  do  the  Job.  Let  us  not 
wait  several  weeks  or  several  months. 
Let  us  take  the  action  recommended  a 
few  moments  ago  by  Senator  Dodd. 
and  adopt  the  package  now  that 
makes  sense  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Chiles  and 
Senator  Hollings  in  offering  this 
budget  package.  I  commend  both  of 
them  for  their  leadership  in  putting 
together  a  package  that  will  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  This  Is  the  only  pro- 
posal which  has  light  at  the  end  of  the 


tunnel.  The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  pro- 
duces a  balanced  budget  in  5  years. 

Under  this  plan,  the  deficit  is  re- 
duced $46  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
using  CBO  assumptions.  Using  OMB 
accounting,  the  deficit  would  be  re- 
duced $59  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Within  3  years,  the  deficit  would  be  re- 
duced $270  billion— $320  billion  using 
OMB  accounting.  This  would  result  in 
a  deficit  of  $86  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986— $132  with  CBO  accounting.  In 
fiscal  year  1988.  the  deficit  would  be 
$13  billion  less  than  the  GOP  leader- 
ship plan. 

It  is  impossible  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  without  increasing  revenues  in 
some  way.  Under  this  plan,  spending  is 
reduced  $2.50  for  every  $1  raised  in 
revenue.  Revenues,  under  this  plan, 
wIU  be  $72  billion  over  3  years.  The 
plan  stipulates,  however,  that  there 
wiU  be  no  increase  in  individual  tax 
rates.  The  means  of  raising  revenues 
will  be  left  up  to  the  finance  commit- 
tee, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  good 
policy.  We  should  set  overall  revenue 
goals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  would  urge  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  an  import  fee  on 
foreign  crude  oil  and  refined  products. 
Our  domestic  produ'^ers  now  pay  the 
windfall  profits  tax.  Foreign  produc- 
tion should  bear  its  share  of  the 
burden.  CHgarette  taxes  could  also  be 
held  at  current  levels,  and  corpora- 
tions which  now  escape  all  taxes  could 
be  required  to  pay  their  fair  share.  All 
of  this  could  be  done  without  any  in- 
crease In  income  taxes  for  the  average 
overburdened  American  taxpayer. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  produces  a 
balanced  budget  in  a  fair  way.  The 
poor  and  the  elderly  are  protected.  Ag- 
riculture will  not  be  cut  $18  billion  as 
proposed  in  the  GOP  leadership  pack- 
age; rather,  agricultural  programs  will 
be  reduced  fairly  in  the  outyears.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  not  adopt  deep  cuts  in 
agriculture  in  fiscal  year  1986,  as  this 
would  literally  bankrupt  the  already 
depressed  agricultural  sector. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  respon- 
sible action  now  to  produce  a  balanced 
budget  but  we  must  do  so  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  way.  We  cannot  adopt  meas- 
ures which  will  place  the  majority  of 
the  burden  of  deficit  reduction  upon 
one  sector  of  the  economy.  Under  the 
Chiles-HoUings  plan,  everyone,  except 
the  very  poor,  will  be  making  some 
sacrifices  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  We  are  all  Americans  and  a 
shared  sacrifice  is  the  only  fair  way  to 
approEu;h  the  budget  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  thank  him  for  the  role  he 
has  played  in  helping  put  this  plan  to- 
gether, and  for  the  meetings  that  he 
held  in  trying  to  bring  all  of  us  togeth- 
er in  this  plan. 


I    yield    5    minutes   to   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  the  temptation  is  well 
nigh  irreslstable  to  indulge  in  blame 
placing,  rancor,  and  recrimination  on 
why  we  are  here  today  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  deficit.  In  1980 
there  was  a  solemn  promise  made  to 
balance  the  budget  by  1984;  a  promise 
to  balance  the  budget  by  cutting  taxes 
and  spending  even  more.   Now  that 
promise  has  been  irreversibly  broken. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  shattered.  So  now 
I  find  myself  along  with  many  of  my 
distinguished    colleagues    having    to 
vote  for  a  package  that  I  wish  I  did 
not  have  to  vote  for.  I  do  not  relish 
the  idea  of  having  to  vote  to  postpone 
COLA'S  for  Social  Security  recipients 
and  other  retirees  for  6  months.  And 
certainly,  coming  from  an  agricultural 
State.  I  resent  and  deplore  having  to 
vote  to  cut  agricultural  programs,  even 
the  modest  $100  million  in  1986  that  Is 
provided  for  in  this  package  because 
the  plight  of  farmers  is  desperate.  But 
there  Is  no  pleasant  way  to  deal  with 
this  critical  problem  of  deficits.  We 
politicians  can't  have  a  tendency  to 
burrow  under  every  fence  we  straddle. 
And  we  want  to  deal  with  this  problem 
In  a  way  that  will  leave  our  constitu- 
ents happy.  That  Is  not  possible  in  this 
case,  but  the  one  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
make  the  burdens  and  the  sacrifices 
fair.  even,  and  equal  and  the  results 
can  be  dramatic  in  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  And 
if  we  succeed.  I  promise  the  benefits 
will  far  outweigh  the  burdens.  Indeed, 
the  tragedy  that  surely  awaits  us  all  if 
we  do  nothing,  is  100  times  worse  than 
the  small  sacrifices  required  In  this 
deficit  reduction  package. 

If  we  Insist  on  a  plan  that  wiU  per- 
fectly satisfy  every  Senator,  there  will 
be  no  deficit  reduction.  If  we  adopt  a 
plan  that  requires  no  additional  reve- 
nues, then  we  are  going  to  have  defi- 
cits of  over  $100  billion  a  year  forever, 
and  in  the  process  allow  the  wealthiest 
corporations  in  this  country  to  contin- 
ue avoiding  payment  of  any  taxes. 

In  1980.  the  President  said,  "I  will 
balance  the  budget  by  1984  and  maybe 
by  1983."  Last  year,  as  we  faced  $200 
bUUon  deficits,  he  said,  "We  will  grow 
our  way  out  of  it."  Not  one  thoughtftil 
person  in  this  country  believed  that, 
and  now  every  person  in  this  country 
knows  we  can't  do  that. 

So  we  have  the  leadership  package, 
offered  by  Senator  Dole,  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  T-bill  rate  in  1990  will  be  5 
percent,  that  mortgage  interest  rates 
In  1990  will  be  7  percent,  that  we  will 
enjoy  a  4-percent  growth  rate  In  1986. 
1987.  and  1988.  Only  the  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget   says   that 
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and  nobody  else  believes  it  It  is  a 
smokescreen  and  figures  to  again  de- 
ceive the  American  people.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  over  the  next  3  years  he 
is  proposing  to  save  $97  billion  in  de- 
fense cuts  off  the  Rose  Garden  agree- 
ment. The  Rose  Garden  agreement  is 
the  one  where  the  President  walked 
out  in  the  Rose  Garden,  shook  hands 
with  himself,  and  said.  "We  got  a 
deal."  OBdB  says  it  will  save  $97  bil- 
lion. But  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  sa3^  it  will  only  save  $46  billion. 
So  in  the  leadership  package  there  is  a 
claim  of  $51  billion  in  defense  cuts 
that  simply  don't  exist.  We  should  all 
at  least  be  realistic  about  how  much 
each  proposal  cuts. 

I  believe  the  Chiles-Hollings  propos- 
al is  realistic,  and  probably  conserva- 
tive. But  it  does  two  very  Important 
things:  First,  it  balances  the  budget  by 
1990.  while  the  President's  proposal 
never  balances  the  budget;  and  second, 
it  cuts  $2.50  in  spending  for  every  $1  it 
raises  and  even  the  revenue  raises 
can't  take  place  until  after  the  spend- 
ing cuts  have  been  made. 

Every  year  since  1982  we  have  been 
back  here  making  midcourse  correc- 
tions, correcting  the  broken  promises 
of  the  year  before,  because  of  what 
can  only  be  charitably  called  myopia 
and  self-delusion. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  proposal  freezes 
or  cuts  virtually  every  single  Federal 
program,  and  it  will  also  freeze  the  sal- 
aries of  Senators  and  House  Members. 
A  freeze  in  congressional  salaries 
doesn't  save  much  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential.  And  we  can  make  additional 
cuts  in  spending  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Everybody  in  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
plores deficits.  But  today  we  are  going 
to  separate  those  who  deplore  the 
deficits  but  choose  to  finesse  the  prob- 
lem, from  those  who  deplore  deficits, 
see  them  as  a  threat  to  the  survival  of 
this  Nation,  are  willing  to  vote  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Three  years  ago  69  Senators  voted 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  require  a  balanced  budget. 
Today,  only  51  votes  are  required  to 
balance  the  budget.  Today,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  not  Just  talk  about  cut- 
ting deficits,  instead  today  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  substantially  cut  these 
sts[ggering  deficits. 

I  would  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  join  me  in  making  this. 
perhaps  unpleasant,  but  necessary 
vote  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
sanity  to  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Chiles  and  Hoixnfos  in  putting  a 
truly  worthwhile  proposal  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Bbitsxh. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President. 

Let  me,  too.  Join  in  the  comments  on 
the  Job  that  has  been  done  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  being  misjudged 
when  people  say  you  cannot  vote  to 
cut  this,  when  you  cannot  vote  to  cut 
that  one.  You  will  never  get  that  one. 
They  will  make  you  pay  for  it  at  the 
polls.  I  think  they  are  smarter  than 
that,  and  they  understand  that  sacri- 
fices have  to  be  made.  That  is  the  pri- 
mary objective  for  all  of  us. 

Mayor  La  Guardia  used  to  say  there 
is  no  Republican  way  and  no  Demo- 
cratic way  to  clean  the  streets  of  New 
York.  I  think  that  the  debate  here 
today  exemplifies  that.  There  is  no 
Republican  way  or  Democratic  way  to 
balance  the  books  of  this  country. 

The  American  people  expect  the 
Senate  to  put  aside  partisan  rhetoric; 
to  work  together  to  cut  back  these 
$200  billion  deficits  which  challenge 
America's  continued  economic  health. 
The  American  people  expect  us  to  de- 
velop a  plan  that  provides  a  clear  na- 
tional vision,  that  treats  all  sectors  of 
our  society  equally. 

Furthermore,  they  expect  us  to  de- 
velop a  plan  that  at  least  sometime  in 
the  foreseeable  future  is  going  to  give 
us  a  balanced  budget. 

As  I  look  at  each  of  these  other 
plans,  this  is  the  only  one  that  brings 
about  those  kinds  of  results  in  every 
aspect.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  there  are  some  places 
that  I  might  want  to  change  in  this 
plan.  But  if  you  wait  for  a  bill  that 
fills  every  one  of  your  objectives,  we 
will  never  get  a  biU  and  we  will  never 
face  up  to  the  problems  before  us 
today. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  provides 
for  equal  sacrifice.  Unfortunately,  I 
think  the  original  proposal  offered  by 
the  White  House  did  not  give  you  that 
equitable  sharing  of  deficit  reduction. 
It  provided  large  gaps  in  the  safety 
net,  demanding  deep  sacrifices  by  a  lot 
of  those  who  were  least  able  to  com- 
plain in  our  society.  It  called  for  deep 
sacrifices  by  children  in  child  nutri- 
tion programs;  the  elderly  in  Medicaid 
and  Medicare;  and  veterans,  in  health 
care.  This  alternative  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  protect  that  kind 
of  health  care. 

There  will  remain  sacrifices  that  all 
segments  of  society  will  be  called  on  to 
make.  But  I  think  they  are  going  to  be 
fairer  and  more  equitably  placed. 

Farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  move 
to  a  free  market  system  without  major 
economic  disruption. 

Defense  spending  will  be  kept  at  the 
same  level  that  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed  to. 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  are  going 
to  be  delayed  by  6  months,  but  there 


will  be  no  permanent  change  that 
takes  place  In  that  COLA  structure. 

This  plan  protects  our  senior  citi- 
zens, veterans,  and  civil  service  retir- 
ees, while  asking  them  to  share  fairly 
and  equitably  in  the  reduction  of  this 
deficit.  I  think  they  are  ready  to  face 
up  to  that. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Chiles- 
Hollings  budget  offers  the  only  hope 
that  has  been  offered  in  this  debate 
that  we  finally  get  to  what  everybody 
in  this  Senate  wants,  a  balanced 
budget.  Using  the  OMB  assumptions, 
the  Chiles-Hollings  alternative  would 
provide  us  with  a  budget  surplus  of 
$38  billion  by  1990.  Some  say  there  is 
some  smoke  in  those  numbers  and 
they  have  been  cooked  a  bit.  and  I 
frankly  think  they  are  overly  optimis- 
tic. But  if  we  use  the  CBO's  economic 
assumptions,  a  bipartisan  group,  it  will 
provide  us  with  a  balanced  national 
budget  by  1991. 

As  one  who  is  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  I 
have  found  that  this  plan  in  the  only 
one  that  achieves  that  goal. 

The  President  has  campaigned  for  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  this  Lb  the  first  blueprint  I 
have  seen  offered  on  this  floor  during 
this  debate  that  will  bring  about  that 
kind  of  a  goal. 

The  Senate  is  once  again  called  upon 
to  aggressively  reduce  this  deficit,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  has  done  it  in  the 
measure  that  has  been  presented  here. 

In  the  event  that  we  fail  in  this  al- 
ternative, then  I  urge  the  President  to 
work  with  us  in  a  serious  bipartisan 
manner  to  reduce  that  deficit. 

The  time  for  partisanship  has  long 
passed  and  the  time  for  mutual  coop- 
eration and  sacrifice  is  about  to  pass 
us  by  unless  we  seize  this  opportunity. 

I  think  this  Nation  of  ours  is  at  the 
crossroads.  I  think  what  we  are  facing 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  choices  that 
I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
face  up  to  it  and  accept  our  responsi- 
bility and  choose  this  as  the  solution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  package,  and 
I  hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  Join  us. 

All  America  is  in  one  boat  relative  to 
this  economy.  We  are  either  going  to 
fairly  share  in  deficit  reduction  or  we 
are  all  going  to  sink  in  a  sea  of  red  ink. 
We  are  either  all  going  to  share  fairly 
in  deficit  reduction  or  we  are  going  to 
carry  the  burden  of  having  saddled 
our  great  grandchildren  with  our  own 
profligacy  and  lack  of  self -discipline. 

We  will  either  each  take  small  doses 
of  medicine  now  or  large  doses  later 
when  our  economy  staggers  under 
growing  deficits. 
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I  opt  for  responsible  action  now 
rather  than  ducking  this  deficit. 

The  deficit  reduction  has  to  be  real 
and  it  has  to  be  fair.  That  is  why  the 
Chiles-Hollings  plan  has  revenue. 
There  is  not  a  general  tax  increase  in 
it.  In  fact,  that  is  prohibited.  Nobody 
is  for  a  general  tax  increase.  Further, 
it  is  cleer  that  this  package  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance  between  spending 
cuts  and  revenue  increases.  It  cuts 
spending  $2.50  for  every  $1  of  revenue 

But  what  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  tens  of  thousands  of  profitable 
coriwrations  in  this  country  and  high- 
income-eaming  individuals  who  pay 
nothing  in  taxes,  who  shelter  all  of 
their  income,  who  contribute  nothing 
to  the  tax  burden  that  has  to  be 
shared  by  everybody  else. 

This  package  leaves  open  the  possi- 
bility of  finally  having  an  effective 
minimum  tax  on  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

What  about  that  tobacco  tax?  Does 
It  make  sense— does  it  really  make 
sense  for  the  Government  to  lose  $2 
billion  a  year  in  tobacco  tax  revenue, 
which  is  what  is  going  to  start  happen- 
ing on  October  1  unless  we  Just  contin- 
ue the  cxirrent  tax  in  place?  Not  when 
we  have  deficits  that  are  over  $100  bil- 
lion and  now  reaching  $200  billion. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  this  plan  delays 
Social  Security  COLA's  for  6  months. 
But  this  package  offers  the  best  hope 
of  avoiding  a  1-year  freeze  on  cost-of- 
living  adjustments. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  will  be  an- 
other effort  by  the  administration  and 
others  for  either  a  1-year  COLA  freeze 
or  a  3-year  structural  change,  which 
would  be  far  worse  for  Social  Security 
recipients  than  what  is  in  this  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my 
friends  from  Florida  and  South  Caroli- 
na. I  have  closely  watched  them  put 
this  package  together.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  them.  They  are 
doing  the  responsible  thing.  I  am  glad 
they  did  what  they  did.  I  hope  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  will  Join  many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Again,  all  America  is  in  the  same 
boat.  We  are  all  impacted  by  one  econ- 
omy. Our  boats  are  going  to  rise  or  fall 
together.  This  package  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  each  of  us  in  a  fair  way  to 
share  in  America's  future. 

In  siunmary.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Chiles-Hollings  deficit-reduc- 
tion package  because  it  sets  us  on  a  re- 
alistic course  toward  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  foreseeable  futiu-e  and 
because  it  gets  us  there  through  a 
comprehensive  program  of  shared  sac- 
rifice while  still  allowing  valuable  pro- 
grams to  siu^rlve.  There  are  certainly 
elements  of  the  package  which  my 
first  preference  would  be  to  leave  out. 
such  as  the  6-month  delay  in  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients,  and  the  drastic  reduction 


in  the  fill  rate  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve.  Similarly,  the  eventual 
elimination  of  general  revenue  sharing 
and  the  making  of  the  Community 
Service  Block  Grant  Program  into  a 
Federal /State  Matching  Program 
would  not  be  included  in  a  budget 
package  if  I  were  the  only  one  drafting 
it. 

But  on  balance,  the  Chiles-Hollings 
deficit-reduction  package  is  a  far 
better  alternative  than  the  White 
House/Republican  leadership  plan 
and  a  far  better  alternative  than  doing 
nothing.  The  White  House  plan  does 
not  project  a  balanced  budget,  and  on 
top  of  that  is  based  on  overly  optimis- 
tic economic  assumptions.  The  Chiles- 
Hollings  plan  has  a  balanced  budget  as 
a  specific  and  achievable  goal,  and  is 
based  on  realistic  economic  assump- 
tions. The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  leaves 
room  in  it  for  raising  revenues 
through  a  more  effective  minimum 
tax  on  corporations  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  assure  that  some  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  are  not 
avoiding  taxes  while  others  are  asked 
to  sacrifice  as  a  result  of  spending 
cuts. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  approach  does 
not  leave  room  for  a  general  tax  in- 
crease. Nor  should  it. 

The  White  House  plan  would  freeze 
Social  Security  COLA's  for  1  year,  cut 
back  on  child  nutrition  and  Medicaid 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  asking 
profitable  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals  who  are  now  paying  noth- 
ing in  taxes  to  pay  one  dime  toward 
deficit  reduction.  With  respect  to  the 
defense  budget,  the  Chiles-Hollings 
plan  asks  the  Defense  Department  to 
tighten  its  belt  further  than  does  the 
White  House  plan  in  fiscal  year  1986 
by  requiring  that  It  freeze  spending  in 
real  terms  at  last  years  level.  This 
level  of  spending  would  not  harm  our 
national  security  and  is  essential  if 
some  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  share  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
Chiles-Hollings  deficit-reduction  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  also  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  their  statesmanlike 
effort  in  putting  this  very  responsible 
proposal  together  and  presenting  it  to 
the  Senate.  I  believe  it  Is  a  genuine  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  an  extremely  seri- 
ous problem.  This  proposal  contains 
very  bitter  medicine  for  many  people 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  medicine  that 
we  must  take  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
get  the  deficit  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noticed  that  in 
the  discussion  of  the  deficit,  everyone 
in  this  body  favors  reducing  the  defi- 


cit, but  when  we  get  down  to  consider- 
ing specific  proposals,  there  always 
seems  to  be  some  higher  priority  than 
actually  reducing  the  deficit.  Either  it 
is  mw<"»^<"'"g  the  defense  buildup, 
keeping  COLA's  in  place,  not  raising 
taxes,  or  some  other  item  which  seems 
to  take  precedence. 

This  proposal,  I  believe,  establishes 
deficit  reduction  as  our  first  priority.  I 
believe  it  does  so  in  a  fair  way  and 
shares  the  burdens  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  it. 

Like  my  colleagues.  I  believe  we 
must  take  swift  and  effective  action  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  Chiles-Hollings 
substitute  is  a  bipartisan  freeze  plan 
that  calls  for  the  greatest  deficit  re- 
duction—u>proximately  $59  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $270  billion  over  3 
years,  imder  OMB  economic  assump- 
tions. Most  significantly,  it  produces  a 
balanced  budget  in  5  years. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  substitute  also 
reduces  the  deficit  by  sharing  the  bur- 
dens of  reducing  the  deficit  by  ad- 
dressing all  Federal  spending  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Instead  of  eliminating  or  un- 
fairly cutting  needed  Federal  pro- 
grams, it  calls  for  freezes  and  carefully 
targeted  spending  reductions.  It  also 
provides  for  continued  economic 
growth  and  improved  competitiveness, 
as  well  as  protections  for  the  poor  and 
elderly. 

The  Chiles-Hollings  substitute  in- 
stead of  cutting  programs  vital  to  our 
economic  growth  and  competitiveness. 
provides  for  Investments  in  export  pro- 
motion, science  and  technology,  labor 
force  development,  resource  protec- 
tion, competition  and  credit.  Cuts  in 
these  programs  at  this  time  would  be 
shortsighted  as  they  would  threaten 
our  economic  stability. 

Instead  of  cutting  many  key  pro- 
grams that  provide  protection  for  the 
poor  and  elderly,  the  Chiles-Hollings 
substitute  protects  programs  like  child 
nutrition.  Medicaid,  veterans  health 
care,  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped,  and  others  that 
must  be  continued. 

The  plan  recognizes  that  reductions 
in  some  domestic  programs  are  neces- 
sary and  reductions  below  a  freeze  are 
called  for  in  certain  domestic  pro- 
grams. However,  the  plan  is  premised 
on  the  requirement  that  a  balanced 
approach  to  reducing  the  deficit  re- 
quires addressing  both  spending  and 
revenues.  The  proposal  Includes  reve- 
nue enhancements,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  This  would 
be  done  by  closing  loopholes  In  the  tax 
code  and  ensuring  that  at  least  mini- 
mum taxes  are  paid  by  all. 

Under  the  Chiles-Hollings  substi- 
tute, defense  spending  Is  held  to  Infla- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1986  with  3  percent 
real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1987-90.  Ad- 
ditional savings  is  required  from 
reform  of  progress  payments  to  de- 
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fense  contractors.  In  my  opinion,  de- 
fense is  not  being  gutted  in  the  ChUes- 
Hollings  substitute.  Indeed  it  is  grow- 
ing more  than  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram. Granting  a  $9.9  billion  increase 
in  budget  authority  above  the  fiscal 
year  1985  level  allows  the  defense 
budget  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  real  3-percent  in- 
creases are  granted  In  the  outyears. 
Under  the  Chiles-Hollings  plan,  de- 
fense will  continue  to  grow  as  a  pro- 
portion of  Federal  expenditures. 

My  support  for  no  growth  is  dictated 
primarily  by  my  growing  concern 
about  the  unprecedented  Federal  defi- 
cit which  we  are  facing  at  this  time. 
The  Chiles-Hollings  plan  is  the  only 
plan  that  gets  our  economy  back  into 
balance  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  If 
our  economy  cannot  remain  healthy 
and  continue  growing,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  consen- 
sus for  continued  growth  in  defense 
spending. 

I  support  this  plan  because  I  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  harmful  to  our 
defense  posture.  We  can  afford  to 
defer  certain  marginal  defense  pro- 
grams and  still  continue  our  defense 
modernization.  Indeed,  there  would 
still  be  significant  increases  in  pro- 
curement of  many  weapons  systems 
over  last  year's  level.  Under  this  plan 
we  would  not  be  abrogating  our  NATO 
commitment.  I  would  also  note  that 
last  year  the  Pentagon  allowed  $3.2 
billion  in  obligational  authority  to 
lapse,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1986  budget  request.  I 
am  attaching  a  table  detailing  the  un- 
obligated balances  which  lapsed  last 
year. 

As  we  all  know,  the  need  to  reduce 
the  deficit  at  this  time  Is  overwhelm- 
ing. Indeed,  such  action  is  past  due. 
The  $200  billion  deficit  threatens  to 
suffocate  any  hope  for  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery.  It  contributes  to  arti- 
ficially high  interest  rates,  to  unem- 
ployment, to  the  trade  deficit  and 
more.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  deficit  reduction  solely 
through  economic  growth. 

It  is  clear  that  the  existing  budget 
deficits  are  so  huge  that,  even  with 
planned  spending  cuts,  solid  economic 
growth  of  4  percent  a  year,  and  sharp- 
ly falling  interest  rates,  the  debt  could 
continue  to  increase  rapidly.  To  con- 
tinue on  the  present  course  would  be 
absolutely  disastrous.  At  this  time 
when  the  interest  on  the  debt  is  $155 
billion  this  year  alone,  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  let  the  debt  and 
deficit  grow.  We  must  act  quickly.  And 
the  most  effective  proposal  and  the 
most  equitable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
Chiles-Hollings  substitute. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Chiles-Hollings  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
entitled  "Unobligated  Balances  Laps- 
ing, DOD  Fiscal  Year  1984"  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcokd. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unobligated  Balances  Lapsing,  DOD  Fiscal 
Year  1984 


Military  personnel: 

Army 

Navy . 

M*rine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Army  Reserve 

Navy  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve .. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

National  Guard.  Army . 
Air  National  Guard 


MiUUnu 

.     $41.3 

23.1 

4.0 

17.8 

39.1 

9.5 

4.1 

1.1 

SS.l 

U.2 


Subtotal 1M.3 


Operations  and  maintenance: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 


3«.9 

™ 303.0 

3.6 

Air  Force 12.3 

Defense  Agendea ..... 104.3 

— 8 

12.8 

2 

8.2 

11.2 

6.9 


Army  Reserve. 

Navy  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve.. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

National  Guard.  Army . 
Air  National  Guard 


Subtotal 500.2 


Procurement: 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 16.5 

Missile  Procurement.  Army 66.7 

Weapons/Tracked    Combat    Vehi- 
cles, Army 181.5 

Ammunition,  Army 16.8 

Other  Procurement.  Army 54.8 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy 110.4 

Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 128.6 

Shipbuilding/Conversion,  Navy 999.2 

Other  Procurement.  Navy 93.3 

Procurement.  Marine  Corps 22.2 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force 481.3 

Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force 154.5 

Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 32.0 

Procurement,  Defense  Agencies 31.5 

Subtotal 2.388.8 


Research,    development, 
evaluation: 

Anny 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies 


test    and 


7.8 
15.3 
62.1 
12.4 


Subtotal.. 


97.6 


Military  construction: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies 

National  Guard  Army . 

Air  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve 

Navy  Reserve 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Family  Housing 


4.1 

.4 

7.4 

4.3 

.3 

.4 


Subtotal.. 


17.7 


Total 3,190.1 

Source:  Appendix.  Budset  of  the  i;.8.  Oovem- 
ment,  flMSJ  yemr  1986. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatee).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  without 
being  too  repetitious,  let  me  say  that  I 
also  admire  the  great  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  them  on  the 
Budget  Committee  ever  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  guess  I  have  spent 
more  time  with  them  on  budget  con- 
siderations than  possibly  any  other 
project  that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  If  I  may  say,  no 
one  has  worked  more  diligently  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. He  has  worked  with  Senator 
Chiles  our  ranking  member  and  all 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
trying  to  put  together  this  package. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  the  overly 
generous  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
package.  I  have  never  seen  a  perfect 
package  before  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  are  some  things  I  do  not  like 
about  it. 

I  think  that  the  reduction  of  about 
14  percent  in  agrictilture  over  3  years 
at  a  time  when  they  are  having  a  de- 
pression out  there  is  too  much.  But  it 
is  far.  far  better,  is  it  not,  than  40  per- 
cent as  recommended  by  the  other 
paclutge  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  on? 

Also,  as  I  understand  it,  the  matter 
of  impacted  aid  has  been  sufficiently 
covered  in  this  program  so  that  we 
would  not  be  literally  putting  some  of 
our  school  districts  with  heavy  mili- 
tary concentrations  out  of  business.  I 
think  that  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  mention 
that  this  package  has  in  it,  I  believe, 
the  REA  arrangement  that  was  en- 
tered into  sometime  last  week  with  of- 
ficials of  the  REA. 

So,  while  this  is  not  perfect,  and 
while  it  does  not  do  all  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  see  it  do,  it  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  hard-fought,  workable  compro- 
mise. I  think  it  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  we  are  on  an  "im- 
moral dead-end  course,"  where  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  owes  an  $8,000 
share  of  the  national  debt.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  finally 
recognized  that  deficit  spending 
threatens  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

Several  of  us  in  this  body  have  been 
sending  the  same  message  for  years. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  every  man, 
women,  and  child's  share  of  the  na- 
tional debt  was  only  $4,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  supply-side  experiment. 
Even  that  was  an  excessive  burden  on 
the  American  economy. 


The  supply-side  revolution  promised 
decreased  taxes,  increased  spending, 
and  lower  deficits.  The  Congress  was 
assured  by  the  administration  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  by  1983  if 
the  President's  1981  package  was  en- 
acted. Well,  it  was  enacted  with  very 
little  alteration.  Today,  we  have  $200 
billion  deficits  and  a  national  debt 
which  has  doubled  in  4  years. 

Some  of  us  expressed  reservations 
and  urged  caution.  I  remember  very 
well,  during  the  debate  of  the  1981 
bill,  offering  an  amendment  with  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Bradley.  That  amendment  would  have 
made  the  second  and  third  phase  of 
the  tax  cut  conditional  on  the  prom- 
ised reductions  in  the  deficit.  If  Con- 
gress had  adopted  that  proposal,  I 
dare  to  say  that  we  would  not  be  in 
today's  mess. 

Over  the  years,  fiscal  conservatives 
such  as  Senators  Hollimgs,  Awdrews, 
Nimii,  JoHWSTOif,  Grassley,  and  I 
have  offered  various  mid-course  cor- 
rections. If  any  of  our  alternative 
budget  proposals  had  been  adopted, 
we  would  now  be  well  on  our  way  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  deficit  reduction  package  put 
forward  by  Senator  Chiles  and  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGS.  It  represents  a  major  as- 
sault on  deficit  spending. 

This  budget  exceeds  the  deficit  re- 
duction goals  of  the  President.  It 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  Senate  majority  pack- 
age. 

The  Chiles-HolllngB  plan  prudently 
manages  Federal  investments.  For  ex- 
ample, major  savings  are  made  in  the 
Amtrak  budget.  This  contrasts  with 
the  majority  leadership  proposal 
which  would  essentially  scrap  our  na- 
tional passenger  rail  system  at  a  great 
net  loss. 

It  also  realistically  assesses  the  eco- 
nomic condition  in  rural  America.  This 
contrasts  with  the  majority  leadership 
budget  which  cripples  American  agri- 
culture in  a  time  of  rural  economic  de- 
pression. Indeed,  no  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy has  experienced  such  a  sustained 
downturn  as  agriculture.  Farming  has 
not  shared  In  the  recovery.  The 
ChUes-HoUIngs  plan  is  a  fiscaUy  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  niral  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Most  important,  the  Chiles-Hollings 
plan  is  fair.  All  Americans  sacrifice  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control.  This 
contrasts  with  the  majority  leadership 
plan  which  exempts  from  any  deficit 
reduction  plan  the  Pentagon  bureauc- 
racy, defense  contractors,  and  profita- 
ble corporations  that  pay  no  taxes. 

This  proposal  Is  a  fiscally  sound  re- 
sponse to  the  deficit  crisis.  Spending 
cuts  are  the  key  focus.  Every  penny  of 
new  revenue  generated  by  closing 
unfair  tax  loopholes  would  go  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  not  to  finance 
new  spending. 


It  is  the  only  plan  that  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  a  balanced  budget  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
posal which  asks  big  corporations  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

I  hope  all  in  this  body  would  put 
partisanship  aside  and  look  at  the 
Chiles-Hollings  alternative  on  its 
merits.  America  can  no  longer  afford 
to  pay  15  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar 
for  interest  on  the  national  debt.  This 
Is  not  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
problem.  It  is  an  American  problem 
which  demands  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  response. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lay  partisan- 
ship aside  and  to  vote  to  restore  sanity 
to  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCohcihi). 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  greatest 
amount  of  applause  should  go  to  Sena- 
tors HoLLiHGS  and  Chiles  for  the  work 
they  have  put  in  here.  I  know  they 
have  given  a  lot  and  done  a  lot  for  not 
only  this  side  of  the  aisle  but  for  the 
entire  body  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  Is  fair. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  or 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  is 
my  understanding  correct  that  there  is 
also  a  freeze  here  on  Federal  salaries? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Definitely,  for  1 
year.  I  would  freeze  your  salary  and 
mine  for  a  full  year,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant to  anybody  who  addresses  the 
question  of  COLA'S,  particularly  when 
referring  to  Social  Security  recipients. 
I  have  yet  to  address  any  group  in  Ari- 
zona that  wants  to  have  their  COLA 
frozen  for  6  months  or  a  year.  All 
groups,  however,  has  said  they  would 
go  along  with  having  them  frozen  for 
6  months  or  a  year  If  everyone  else's  Is 
frozen,  particularly  ours,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  That  Is 
a  sacrifice  for  everyone  here,  but  It 
demonstrates  that  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  are  prepared  to  make  that 
sacrifice.  I  think  that  Is  a  good  step 
forward. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out  several  areas  I  was  going 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  body  for 
the  Record  which  I  think  give  a  more 
proportional  share  of  sacrifice  without 
eliminating  some  of  the  programs  such 
as  was  put  before  us  In  the  proposal 
now  pending. 

I  think  I  would  go  along  with  this  as 
well  as  with  the  Byrd  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Chiles-HoUlngs  substitute  budget  plan. 
I  have  probably  spent  more  time,  at- 
tended more  meetings,  and  struggled 
for  more  hours  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
budget  compromise  that  Is  fair,  equita- 
ble, and  which  really  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  deficit.  This  budget  plan  is 


It.  It  Is  aU  three.  It  is  fair.  It  treats  ev- 
eryone fairly.  And  it  is  the  only  budget 
package  that  reaches  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  near  future.  I  support  it 
100  percent  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  proposaL 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quickly  add 
that  there  are  some  items  in  this  pack- 
age that  I  do  not  like.  I  do  not  like  lim- 
iting cost  of  living  adjustments  for  our 
senior  citizens  and  our  veterans.  I  do 
not  like  freezing  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams for  a  year.  I  do  not  like  rolling 
back  farm  programs  and  programs 
that  help  our  cities,  small  businesses 
or  those  groups  that  rely  on  a  subsi- 
dized postal  rate  to  collect  money  for 
charities,  churches,  or  veterans  causes. 
And  I  do  not  like  increasing  revenue 
on  businesses  to  help  cut  our  Federal 
deficit.  But,  imllke  the  underlying 
White  House— Republican  leadership 
package,  the  Chiles-Hollings  plan 
forces  everyone  to  take  a  cut.  It  has 
more  than  2-to-l  ratio  of  spending  cuts 
to  revenue  enhancements.  And.  most 
importantly,  it  forces  all  elements  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  share  In 
the  deficit  reduction  sacrifice  that  we 
all  must  make. 

Mr.  President,  this  plan  is  not  a  pan- 
acea for  reducing  the  deficit.  But  what 
it  Is,  Is  a  "game  plan,"  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  for  reducing  the  momen- 
tum of  deficit  spending  and  for  bring- 
ing fiscal  restraint  back  into  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  that  the  Chiles-Hol- 
lings package  passes.  It  deserves  our 
support.  And  once  it  does  pass,  it  will 
be  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  work 
together— Democrats  and  Republicans; 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress; 
businesses  and  labor— to  implement 
this  plan  in  a  way  that  will  achieve 
real  deficit  reduction  in  a  way  that  is 
fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  and  I  join  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  In  embracing  the  proposal 
of  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator  Hol- 

LINGS. 

I  said  last  week  that  I  could  support 
some  strong  medicine  that  would  In- 
clude reducing  defense  spending,  re- 
ducing important  cost-of-living  In- 
creases for  our  older  citizens  and 
taking  steps  that  would  call  for  sacri- 
fice from  many  other  groups.  But  I 
was  not  prepared  to  do  those  things 
unless  we  had  a  glidepath  that  would 
lead  to  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
This  proposal  does  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  Is  the  only  proposal  we  are 
likely  to  vote  on  In  these  deliberations 
that  will  give  us,  at  least  on  paper,  a 
balanced  budget  by  1990  or  1991. 

No  one  can  predict  absolutely  that 
we  will  reach  a  balanced  budget  by 
1990,  because  no  one  can  guarantee 
the  economic  assimiptions.  But  these 
are  the  same  economic  assumptions 
that  project  the  President's  deficit,  ac- 
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cording  to  CBO.  never  getting  below 
$100  bUlion.  He  has  a  glidepath  for 
continued  deficits  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade  and  for  the  next  decade.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  go  home  and  ask  my 
senior  citizens  or  my  veterans  or  my 
people  on  Medicare  or  other  people 
who  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  to 
take  the  strong  medicine  of  program 
cuts  so  that  we  can  reach  a  budget  def- 
icit of  $145  billion  in  1988.  That  is  the 
Presidents  proposal  and  the  Republi- 
can proposal:  it  puts  us  on  a  glidepath 
of  $100  billion  deficits  In  perpetuity. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
sacrifice.  I  told  a  group  of  elderly  citi- 
zens yesterday  that  I  would  vote  for  a 
1-year  COLA  freeze  provided  we  had 
light  a,t  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  that 
their  sacrifice  would  be  meaningful. 

I  believe  the  older  people  in  this 
country  are  willing  to  sacrifice.  They 
have  already  sacrificed  enormously  so 
that  we  can  have  the  country  we  have 
today,  and  I  believe  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  again  provided  it  is  going  to 
move  the  country  into  a  sound  fiscal 
position.  This  package  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  accom- 
plishes that  goal. 

One  thing  is  for  sure:  If  we  continue 
to  let  this  deficit  go  unaddressed,  the 
medicine  we  will  have  to  take  is  going 
to  get  worse  and  worse.  I  am  afraid  the 
President  has  put  us  on  that  kind  of 
path. 

The  President  expresses  my  senti- 
ments when  he  says  he  wants  to  in- 
crease defense.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  numerous  and  important  de- 
fense needs. 

He  also  expresses  my  sentiments 
when  he  says  he  does  not  want  to  in- 
crease taxes.  No  one  wants  to  increase 
taxes.  But  when  the  President  looks  at 
his  own  budget  and  never  gets  the  def- 
icit below  $100  billion,  even  with  the 
most  optimistic  of  optimistic  economic 
assumptions,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
this  body  to  face  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  do  not  have 
some  revenues— this  budget  package 
has  only  30  percent  revenues,  and  70 
percent  spending  cuts— we  are  not 
going  to  see  any  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  And  the  longer  we  avoid  tell- 
ing the  American  people  that  truth, 
the  more  bitter  the  medicine  is  going 
to  be  when  we  finally  face  up  to  it.  I 
think  most  people  in  this  body  recog- 
nize that,  and  I  hope  they  will  recog- 
nize it  with  their  votes  for  this  budget 
package. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  desire  to  speak  yet.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  where  we  are.  As  I  understand 
it,  if  we  are  still  on  this  amendment  at 
3  o'clock,  we  will  pull  it  down  and  the 
Byrd  amendment  will  be  in  order.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  desire  to 
do  that.  However,  we  have  not  spoken 
in  opposition  yet.  Since  we  agreed 
originally  that  we  would  have  a  half 
hour,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida,  if  we  do  start  our  opposition 
here  when  the  clock  strikes  2:30,  we 
shall  be  finished  in  30  minutes  and 
then  we  can  stay  on  the  scheduled 
plan.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  would  like 
to  use  a  half  hour  at  some  point, 
whenever  they  would  like  to  accommo- 
date us. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
position can  go  ahead  and  start  now 
and  that  wUl  give  us  some  time  to 
reply  if  there  is  any  reply. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  us  go  ahead 
and  do  that,  Mr.  President,  because  we 
may  not  use  all  our  half  hour  and  we 
may  use  more;  the  other  side  has  used 
much  more. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  debate  in 
perspective.  I  congratulate  the  spon- 
sors. Frankly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
a  budget  together,  no  question  about 
it.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  speakers 
address  the  deficit  situation  of  our 
country  here  this  afternoon.  This  pro- 
posal recommends  many  difficult 
policy  changes.  To  the  extent  that 
those  who  are  cosponsors  or  who  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  Chiles-Hollings 
budget  substitute  have  been  part  of  it, 
obviously,  they  made  some  pretty 
tough  decisions.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  tough  enough  and  I  shall  try  to 
put  into  perspective  the  real  differ- 
ences. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  to  this  Senator 
that  unless  you  change  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  indexes  in  the  budget  in 
some  way,  you  cannot  really  assemble 
an  effective  package.  I  compliment  the 
Senators;  to  that  extent  they  have 
been  halfway  effective.  Until  this 
point  the  two  principal  sponsors  have 
supported  a  1-year  cost-of-living  in- 
crease freeze.  Both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  have  advocated  a 
budget  with  a  1-year  freeze.  The  phi- 
losophy in  the  current  proposal  is  that 
we  should  have  hiOf  of  a  cost-of-living 
freeze— half  a  year,  not  a  full  year. 
Not  all  of  1985  cost-of-living  freeze  for 
Social  Security,  but  half  a  freeze. 

I  compliment  the  Senators  in  all 
honesty  for  taking  a  program  that  is 
part  of  all  American's  automatic  pen- 
sion increases  and  saying  it  should  be 
frozen  for  at  least  part  of  1  year. 

You  have  gone  halfway,  and  to  that 
extent  you  have  Joined  with  us  in  rec- 
ognizing one  of  the  major  problems 
and  one  of  the  real  areas  of  shared 
sacrifice.  Second.  If  I  have  It  analyzed 
right,  you  are  proposing  0-3-3  in  terms 
of  real  growth  for  defense.  We  have 
been  using  those  percentages,  so  on 
the  surface  your  proposal  would 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Grassixy 
that  passed  by  three  votes  the  other 
day.  However.  I  find  that  your  outlay 


estimates  are  actually  lower  under 
your  0-3-3  proposal  than  in  the  Grass- 
ley  amendment.  That  is  interesting. 
Since  in  a  budget  resolution  the  best 
you  can  do  is  to  set  the  level  of  budget 
authority,  we  should  all  know  that 
this  package  takes  $8  billion  in  outlays 
over  3  years  that  CBO  projects  will  be 
spent  in  defense  under  the  0-3-3-  pro- 
posal and  shifts  it  to  domestic  pro- 
grams. So  in  terms  of  outlays,  this  pro- 
posal contains  $8  billion  less  in  defense 
outlays  over  3  years  than  the  Grassley 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  those 
levels  will  hold  through  appropria- 
tions. But  in  any  event  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  make  a  different  as- 
sumption about  outlay  rates— that  we 
are  going  to  delay  payments  we  make 
to  our  contractors. 

So,  therein  right  off  the  bat  are  two 
differences.  Now  we  get  to  the  real  dif- 
ference. I  hear  my  friends  on  the 
other  side,  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect. I  have  discussed  this  budget 
problem  many  times  with  most  of 
those  who  have  spoken.  But  herein  Is 
the  most  Important  difference.  I  look 
at  the  text  of  the  proposal  and  it  says 
we  have  to  enact  a  minimum  tax. 
Then  it  says  we  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease anybody's  taxes.  Then  it  says 
this  is  a  minimum  tax  and  others  and 
others. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  how  much  this 
is  so  everybody  can  understand.  In 
order  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget, 
there  is  $197  billion  in  taxes.  Now,  I 
am  not  trying  to  exaggerate.  I  am 
reading  from  this  sheet.  They  are 
going  to  get  to  a  balanced  budget  with 
this  proposal,  and  there  is  $197  billion 
in  taxes. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  fair  and  state  the 
3  years  total  for  new  taxes.  Over  3 
years,  $72  billion  in  taxes  are  assumed, 
and  they  are  categorized  as  a  "tax  ex- 
penditure freeze"  and  "other  reve- 
nues." Frankly,  we  cannot  specify  how 
these  revenues  are  raised  in  this 
budget  resolution.  All  we  can  do  is  say 
to  the  Finance  Committee  you  raise  at 
least  $12  billion.  $25  billion,  and  $35 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986,  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  fiscal  year  1988,  respectively, 
in  new  taxes  and  then  in  4  years  from 
now  make  sure  it  is  $50  billion  and  5 
years  from  now,  $75  bUlion,  and  we 
have  our  balanced  budget. 

So  $197  billion  is  the  amount  of  new 
taxes  raised  over  5  years.  We  cannot 
tell  them  it  is  a  minimum  tax.  They 
have  to  change  the  tax  laws  substan- 
tially to  raise  that  amount  of  revenue. 

So,  in  defense  they  spend  $8  billion 
less;  and  in  pension  programs  they 
provide  only  half  a  COLA  freeze.  Actu- 
ally, the  sponsors  do  not  propose  a 
freeze  but  only  a  6-month  delay  in  the 
inflation  computation  date.  But,  let  us 
take  the  proposal  at  face  value  and  we 
raise  $72  billion  in  taxes.  We  do  all  of 
this  but  we  are  not  much  better  off  in 


terms  of  deficit  reduction  than  the 
leadership  package  over  3  years. 

Where  did  all  of  the  rest  of  that 
money  go?  It  all  went  back  into  the 
domestic  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Having  Just  received  this 
package,  I  can  not  go  through  it  in 
any  detail.  What  we  should  all  know  is 
that  we  are  raising  taxes  because  we 
could  not  find  $5  billion  in  domestic 
spending  in  the  first  year,  $27  billion 
in  the  second  year,  and  about  $40  bil- 
lion in  the  third  year. 

Out  of  the  huge  Federal  inventory 
of  programs,  we  have  reduced  defense 
as  low  as  we  are  going  to  and  we  still 
cannot  find  the  equivalent  savings  in 
domestic  programs.  If  we  cannot  cut  a 
substantial  amount  out  of  a  package 
of  aisout  $600  billion  in  Federal  domes- 
tic programs,  we  should  be  prepared 
today,  if  we  adopt  this  package,  to  say 
to  the  American  people  that  to  reduce 
budget  deficits  we  are  going  to  raise 
taxes.  We  cannot  do  it  any  other  way. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  only  package  offered 
which  can  get  you  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  5  years  is  this  one.  I  believe 
the  leadership  package,  if  you  adopt  it 
intact  and  save  $294  billion  over  3 
years  without  raising  any  taxes,  moves 
you  toward  a  balanced  budget.  Indeed. 
I  believe  you  will  be  closer  to  balance 
with  the  Senate-White  House  proposal 
than  under  this  one.  We  have  found 
again  and  again  when  it  comes  time  to 
really  cut  on  this  budget,  we  are  going 
to  look  first  to  taxes,  not  to  how  much 
we  can  cut  the  expenditures  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  taxes  should 
be  the  last  resort.  It  would  hardly  be 
the  last  resort  to  start  raising  taxes  in 
the  first  serious  piece  of  budget  legis- 
lation that  we  pass,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

So  over  3  years,  the  Chiles-Holllngs 
proposal  would  raise  $72  billion  in  new 
taxes,  would  provide  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  half  of  a  COLA  freeze  but  not  a 
whole  one.  cut  $8  billion  below  the 
Grassley  amendment  in  defense  out- 
lays. All  the  rest  of  the  savings  that 
you  lost  out  of  the  leadership  package 
would  be  put  back  into  domestic  pro- 
grams including  the  $72  billion  in  new 
taxes.  I  repeat,  as  a  practical  matter, 
these  taxes  cannot  come  from  a  tax 
expenditure  freeze  on  corporations. 
Ultimately,  those  revenues  will  come 
from  new  taxes  on  the  American 
people.  I  say  this  because  tax  expendi- 
tures that  go  to  individuals  are  three 
times  greater  than  the  tax  expendi- 
tures that  go  to  business.  I  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Is  it  not  true  that 
$3  of  all  tax  expenditures  go  to  indi- 
viduals for  every  $1  that  goes  to  busi- 
ness? Maybe  we  should  change  the 
subheading  to  "Freeze  Business  but 
not  People,"  because  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  tax  expenditures,  we  have 
to  start  talking  about  interest  deduc- 
tions on  homes,  deductions  for  pen- 


sions,   maybe    charitable    deductions, 
and  all  the  rest. 

While  I  opened  complimenting  my 
friends  and  I  close  complimenting 
them  for  a  serious  package,  I  really  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  adopt  it  because 
I  believe  we  can  do  better.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  near  finished  for  those  of 
us  who  think  we  have  spent  a  wasteful 
10  or  12  days.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  a  good  deficit  reduction  package 
because  the  country  needs  it  and  I 
think  ultimately  the  Senate  is  going  to 
get  it  done.  But,  I  think  it  may  be  a 
good  many  days  from  now. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  He  desires  5  min- 
utes. I  jrield  5  minutes  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  are  to  be  complimented  for- 
having  proposed  this  package  before 
us  because  it  very  well  lays  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  philosophies  as  to  how 
we  want  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 
And  I  think  both  packages  might 
eventually  lead  us  there.  But  this  Gov- 
ernment has  only  two  great  obliga- 
tions. One  is  to  protect  our  shores 
against  foreign  invasion  and  the  other 
is  to  preserve  our  liberties  agsdnst  do- 
mestic infringement  and  all  the  rest 
that  Government  provides  or  desires 
or  wishes  or  wants.  And  they  may  be 
nice  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Democratic  proposal  says  they 
are  nice  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them  with  taxes.  The  Republican  pro- 
posal basically  says  we  wUl  defend  our 
shores  and  we  will  preserve  our  liber- 
ties and  that  as  for  the  rest,  as  for 
urban  development  action  grants  and 
revenue  sharing  and  crop  insurance, 
this  country  will  not  only  survive  with- 
out them,  it  will  thrive  without  them 
and  that  we  are  better  off  on  balance 
to  reduce  the  deficit  by  cutting  spend- 
ing than  we  are  by  increasing  taxes. 

I  was  intrigued  with  the  poll  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoRZN]  referred  to  because  we  have  all 
seen  similar  polls  or  taken  similar 
polls.  The  way  I  have  normally  seen  it 
posed  is  as  follows:  First,  do  you  favor 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit?  Yes. 
almost  100  percent. 

Given  your  choice,  would  you  rather 
do  it  by  cutting  spending  alone,  by  a 
combination  of  cutting  spending  and 
raising  taxes,  or  by  raising  taxes 
alone?  The  normal  response  to  that 
poll  is  that  between  65  and  80  percent 
want  to  do  it  by  cutting  spending 
alone,  maybe  10  to  15  percent  want  to 
do  it  with  a  combination.  I  seldom  see 
a  poll  that  more  than  5  percent  want 
to  do  it  by  raising  taxes. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  compliment 
again  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
their  fellow  cosponsors.  They  have 
chosen  the  route  of  cutting  some 
spending  and  raising  taxes  significant- 
ly. It  is  a  fair  proposal.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  well  represents  the  philosophy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  now  and  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  past  and  I 
think  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
future. 

The  proposal  we  offer  on  this  side 
says  that  we  think  this  country  can 
reduce  its  interest  rates  2  to  3  percent 
and  its  unemployment  percent  over  18 
months  if  we  adopt  this  package,  and 
we  can  do  it  without  raising  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  my  16  years  in 
the  Senate  the  difference  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  two  parties  has  been 
better  propoimded  than  by  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  leadership  on  this  side.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  any  further  debate, 
and  I  believe  that  the  vote  on  this  pro- 
posal may  reveal  which  way  this  Con- 
gress prefers  to  go. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader. 
-Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Hol- 
LiHGS,  Senator  Chiles,  and  the  other 
Senators  who  are  making  this  effort, 
because  I  think  it  demonstrates  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  articulate  for  the 
last  10  days:  that  there  are  as  many 
people  on  that  side  as  there  are  on 
this  side— maybe  with  some  few  excep- 
tions—who are  concerned  about  deficit 
reduction.  I  think  the  difference 
comes  when  we  try  to  say  how  we 
should  do  it. 

This  package  Is  a  bit  different,  in 
that  it  includes  substantial  revenues. 
You  face  up  to  the  hard  question  of 
COLA'S,  between  6  months  or  a  year 
delay,  there  probably  is  not  much  dif- 
ference; because  we  both  have  Indicat- 
ed—at least,  the  majority  on  this  side 
and  a  number  on  the  other  side— that 
entitlements  have  to  be  included  In 
some  way. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  Just  stated,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  said  earlier, 
I  believe  that  before  we  complete 
action  tomorrow,  we  should  agree  on 
some  deficit  reduction  package.  If  we 
can  do  it  without  raising  taxes,  it 
should  be  done. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  took  consider- 
able heat  in  1982  and  again  in  1984  for 
bringing  tax  bills  to  the  floor.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  twist- 
ed the  President's  arm  in  1982.  and 
that  was  not  the  case.  I  think  he  de- 
termined that  at  that  time  something 
should  be  done. 

So  I  am  not  standing  here  and 
saying  that  we  should  never  have  any 
revenues.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
question  of  revenues,  72  billion  dollars' 
worth,  may  have  been  addressed  in  the 
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last  election,  to  the  extent  that  most 
people,  when  asked  about  tax  in- 
creases, indicated  their  opposition. 

I  was  not  present  to  hear  the  ac- 
count of  how  you  are  going  to  get  $72 
billion.  But  I  think  you  also  have  to 
face  that  fact  that  most  of  us  are  for 
tax  fairness  or  tax  simplification;  and 
if  we  start  raising  revenues  now.  it  is 
going  to  throw  a  wrench  into  the  work 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
tax  reform,  and  many  E>emocrats  and 
Republicans  support  tax  simplification 
and  tax  fairness. 

They  will  need  that  revenue  to  lower 
the  rates  for  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, and  they  are  going  to  do  away 
with  all  the  preferences  and  a  lot  of 
the  so-calied  loopholes  that  corpora- 
tions and  others  now  enjoy. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  I  have  great  respect  for  my 
colleagues  who  have  offered  the 
amendment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  pass  a  measure  out  of  this 
body  that  does  not  contain  tax  in- 
creases. We  can  do  it  without  anybody 
making  any  great  sacrifice. 

Ouirs  may  not  be  a  perfect  plan.  This 
clearly  is  not  the  perfect  plan.  But 
there  has  to  be  some  plan  that  can  get 
50  or  51  votes. 

In  our  plan,  we  did  not  get  a  single 
Member  on  the  other  side  of  the  alale 
voting  with  us.  I  accept  that.  I  think 
we  are  now  in  the  final  stage.  So  every 
Democrat  voted  against  the  Republi- 
can plan,  and  I  can  understand  that. 
But  we  ought  to  have  another  pack- 
age, maybe  tomorrow  or  later,  because 
I  now  find  that  instead  of  Just  having 
one  colleague  in  the  hospital,  there 
are  now  two  Republicans  in  the  hospi- 
tal. That  makes  it  even  more  difficult. 
I  sent  one  to  look  at  the  other,  and 
they  kept  them  both.  [Laughter.] 

We  are  a  little  shorthanded.  So 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  vote  to- 
morrow, I  am  not  certain. 

I  want  to  make  a  plea  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  after  you  have 
tried  to  raise  taxes,  increase  revenues, 
whatever  you  call  it,  in  either  this 
package  or  the  next  paclcage.  if  you 
succeed,  I  will  be  surprised.  But  if  you 
do  not  succeed.  I  hope  we  can  call 
upon  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  help  us  rise  above  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  and  make  one  vote 
for  the  American  people. 

Again  I  win  recite  the  Gallup  Poll  in 
Sunday's  newspaper:  58  percent  of  the 
people  polled  said  that  the  deficit  is 
very  serious.  23  percent  said  it  was 
fairly  serious,  and  only  5  percent  said 
it  did  not  make  any  difference.  Those 
are  the  supply  siders.  There  are  a  few 
left  in  the  capital  but  not  many.  So  a 
good  margin  of  th<>  American  people, 
81  percent,  said  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  hope  that  when  all  is  said  and 
done.  I  can  encourage  at  least  four  or 
five  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  join  us  tomorrow,  not  in 


a  partisan  effort  but  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  we  have  all  had  our  argu- 
ments, have  all  made  our  cases,  and 
that  today,  tomorrow,  or  sometime  we 
wlU  bite  the  bullet  and  vote  for  deficit 
reduction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  Senator  Stmms  de- 
sires to  speak  for  2  minutes,  and  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  compliment- 
ing our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  offering  this  amendment. 
But  as  a  Senator  who  comes  from  a 
farm  State,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  point  out.  in  the  overall  picture, 
that  a  good  friend  of  mine  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  said  there  was  no  one  for 
the  budget  package  with  respect  to 
farm  policy. 

I  think  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood here  that  the  budget  reduction 
package  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
President  had  agreed  on,  which  was 
brought  in  here  when  we  started  this 
debate  about  the  budget,  is  supported 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. National  Orange,  National  Farm- 
er Organization.  American  Soybean 
Association.  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, just  to  name  a  few,  because 
they  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  people  who  want  the 
continuation  of  the  farm  programs  try 
to  tell  the  farmers  what  to  plant, 
when  to  plant,  and  how  to  plant,  and 
they  watch  those  farmers  get  bigger 
and  bigger  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  get  further  in  debt. 

Bfr.  President,  as  one  who  is  a 
farmer.  I  rise  as  much  in  consterna- 
tion as  I  do  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

My  consternation  stems  from  what 
must  be  a  tremendous  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  distingiiished 
Senators  offering  the  amendment  and 
the  vast  majority  of  learned  agricul- 
tural academicians,  agriculture  public 
policy  groups,  and  various  food  and  ag- 
ricultural groups  that  have  been  call- 
ing for  fundamental  changes  in  this 
country's  farm  and  food  policies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  briefly  list 
five  organizations  which  are  Just  as 
concerned  about  American  agricul- 
ture's future  as  are  the  offerors  of  the 
amendment.  But  these  groups  do  not, 
I  assume,  see  that  future  enhanced  by 
a  continuation  of  past  policies  and 
therefore  are  endorsing  the  leadership 
deficit  reduction  package.  These  orga- 
nizations are: 

First,  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation, the  largest  farm  organization  in 
America;  second.  National  Orange; 
third  National  Fanners  Organization; 
fourth  American  Soybean  Association; 
and  fifth.  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr.  President,  not  to  be  overlooked 

is  that  wide  array  of  organizations  and 
agribusiness  industries  who  have  simi- 
larly endorsed  this  package,  including 
the  assumed  savings  in  agriculture. 
These  are: 

American  Bakers  Association,  Food 
Marketing  Institute,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  General  Mills,  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Organi- 
zation, Nabisco,  National  Independent 
Oairy-Food  Association,  Ralston 
Purina  Co.,  American  Feed  Industry 
Association,  and  Dart  &  Kraft,  Inc. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  must  note 
that  over  the  last  year  there  have 
been  a  number  of  major  public  policy 
conferences  focusing  on  the  1985  farm 
bill  debate.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
conferences  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Food  and  Agricultur- 
al Policy,  which  is  housed  at  Re- 
sources for  the  Future.  That  center, 
along  with  the  National  Agricultural 
Forum  and  17  other  cosponsors  held  a 
conference  last  December. 

That  major  conference  concluded  all 
but  unanimously  that  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral farm  programs  should  be  cut,  and 
that  cutting  the  overall  deficit  to 
reduce  interest  rates  and  a  too-strong 
dollar  were  critical  to  American  agri- 
culture's future. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Just  recently 
a  coalition  for  consensus  on  agricultur- 
al policy,  a  diverse  group  of  some  14 
independent  agricultural  policy  veter- 
ans recommended  major  changes  in 
the  orientation  and  composition  of 
U.S.  policies  related  to  agriculture. 
Many  of  their  rcommended  changes 
parallel  the  earlier  groups  findings  in- 
cluding a  reduction  in  the  deficit  and  a 
reduction  in  commodity  price  support 
levels.  This  group  consisted  of  acade- 
micians and  repre^ntatives  from  a 
number  of  academicians  and  repre- 
sentatives from  a  number  of  nonparti- 
san organizations  engaged  in  public 
policy  issues  relevant  to  American  ag- 
ricultural policy,  including: 

American  Farmland  Trust;  National 
Planning  Association;  Roosevelt 
Center  for  American  Policy  Studies; 
Resources  for  the  Future;  American 
Eiiterprise  Institute;  Curry  Founda- 
tion; Community  Nutrition  Institute; 
Field  Foundation;  National  Agricultur- 
al Forum;  National  Audobon  Society; 
Public  Voice  for  Food  &  Health 
Policy;  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  all  these 
farm  organizations  and  public  policy 
think  tanlcs  only  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  Senate  know  that 
what  is  included  in  this  budget  com- 
promise for  agriculture  is  not  some- 
thing totally  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
good  public  policy  thinking. 

What  all  these  groups  and  individ- 
uals are  telling  us  is  that  past  policies 
have  not  worked  and  that  change  in 


policy  is  paramount  for  the  future  of 
agriculture.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  returns 
us  to  these  past  policies.  I  for  one,  and 
apparently  a  number  of  other  people, 
think  that  would  be  wrong. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  Just  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  taking  action  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  I  thoroughly 
concur  with  that  conclusion. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  review 
some  of  the  facts  which  are  applicable 
to  the  Republican  package  and  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  Chiles-Hollings  package 
and  to  every  other  proposal  that  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  tremendous  growth 
of  Federal  expenditures.  Indeed  Feder- 
al spending  has  increased  by  44  per- 
cent during  the  past  4  years.  However, 
this  increase  has  been  predominately 
the  result  of  two  factors— an  unprece- 
dented peacetime  buildup  in  the  de- 
fense area  and  a  shocking  increase  in 
interest  payments  to  finance  our  debt. 
The  defense  increases  have  l)een  fi- 
nanced by  substantial  reductions  in 
domestic  spending:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  over  this 
period  cuts  in  domestic  programs  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  finance  the  de- 
fense buildup. 

During  the  period  1981  to  1985  de- 
fense spending  was  increased  by  $94 
billion.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  attributes  $77  billion  of  this 
sum  to  the  defense  buildup.  During 
this  same  period  spending  on  domestic 
programs  other  than  Social  Security 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
increased  by  only  $60  billion.  In  the 
nondefense  discretionary  area  alone, 
the  domestic  spending  area  over  which 
Congress  has  the  greatest  flexibility, 
spending  has  been  cut  by  $96  billion 
over  the  past  5  years,  which  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  $96  billion 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  finance 
the  entire  defense  buildup. 

This  does  not  include  the  additional 
savings  that  have  been  realized  in  the 
entitlement  programs  and  Social  Secu- 
rity spending  over  this  period  which 
the  Budget  Office  has  estimated  to  be 
an  additional  $71  billion.  So  spending 
is  not  the  problem.  Spending  has  been 
dramatically  reduced  in  the  domestic 
area:  A  reduction  sufficient  to  finance 
our  increased  defense  spending. 

However,  one  spending  item  has  in- 
creased. It  is  a  spending  item  which 
provides  no  defense,  creates  no  Jobs, 
helps  no  needy  individual  acquire  job 
skills,  provides  no  food  for  the 
hungry— this  spending  item  is  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  We  spend  89  per- 
cent more  in  interest  today  than  we 
did  Just  4  years  ago.  This  year  we  will 
spend  $61  billion  more  in  interest  than 


we  did  4  years  ago.  Four  years  from 
now  we  will  spend  almost  twice  as 
much  on  Interest  as  we  currently 
spend  on  all  nondefense  discretionary 
programs. 

Why  have  our  interest  payments  in- 
creased so  rapidly?  Why  have  our  defi- 
cits accumulated  so  quickly?  If  domes- 
tic spending  cuts  have  offset  the  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  how  can 
this  be?  The  answer  is  painfully 
simple. 

In  1981,  the  President  proposed  and 
the  Congress  passed  a  massive  spend- 
ing measure— not  called  a  spending 
measure,  of  course;  it  was  called  a  tax 
cut— a  massive  tax  cut  that  has  dra- 
matically reduced  Federal  revenues. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates the  revenue  loss  over  the  past  4 
years  at  $326  billion.  During  this 
period,  actual  revenues  from  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  have  increased  by 
only  4  percent— about  1  percent  per 
year.  Corporate  income  taxes  were  ac- 
tually $4  billion  lower  in  1984  than 
they  were  in  1981.  The  magic  of  lower- 
ing taxes  to  gain  more  revenues  has 
not  materialized  and  I  sadly  fear— I 
am  looking  at  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee— that  it  will  never 
materialize. 

The  only  magic  we  see  is  the  terrible 
multiplication  of  compound  interest. 
What  we  are  doing  is  choosing  to  pile 
up  debts  that  will  leave  our  children 
with  no  choices— only  a  massive  debt 
and  interest  payments  that  will  con- 
sume their  efforts.  Of  the  $230  billion 
we  will  be  paying  on  interest  in  1990. 
over  one-half  will  be  directly  the 
result  of  the  1981  tax  cut.  The  growth 
in  interest  payments  accelerates  at  an 
alarming  rate  as  our  deficits  grow. 
What  started  as  a  falling  pebble  is  be- 
coming a  destructive  avalanfche. 

We  are  very  rightly  concerned  about 
the  tremendous  growth  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, but  the  fastest  growing 
burden  on  the  American  people  is  the 
interest  on  the  debt.  We  cannot  go  to 
the  American  people  and  ask  them  to 
sacrifice  and  share  the  burdens 
through  painful  spending  cuts,  if  we 
do  not  reduce  spending  on  these  inter- 
est payments.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  substantial  and  immediate  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit.  We  have  as  a  body 
voted  to  maintain  certain  vital  domes- 
tic spending  programs,  and  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  defense.  These  are 
not  cost-free  decisions,  they  must  be 
paid  for. 

In  conclusion,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Cimiberland.  in  western  Mary- 
land, sent  me  a  bit  of  wisdom  about 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Congress' 
annual  budget  exercise.  He  wrote: 

I  feel  that  the  ones  of  us  tliat  are  in  the 
lower  middle  class  are  being  asked  to  have 
this  budget  balanced  on  our  backs  when  this 
is  really  created  by  the  massive  tax  cuU 
that  helped  us  not  a  bit.  Also  a  blank  check 
for  the  military  that  Is  completely  out  of 
reason.  I  know  for  I  am  one  who  finds  tliat 
my  Insurance  after  retiring  from  the  rail- 


road does  not  cover  the  medicines  that  I 
need  every  month. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  going  back  to 
the  time  when  only  the  wealthy  were  able 
to  send  their  children  to  the  good  schools 
and  the  number  that  went  to  college  were  a 
very  small  percentage?  When  we  take  away 
this  program  we  are  hurting  the  country  of 
tomorrow. 

There  are  so  many  programs  that  have 
made  this  country  great  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  factory  worker,  the  steel 
worker,  the  railroad  worker  and  all  the 
other  hoiu'ly-paid  workers  were  able  to 
dream  of  having  a  home,  a  car,  perhaps  two, 
and  could  dream  of  their  children  going  to 
school,  dream  of  retirement  and  of  a  good 
health  program.  E^ren  with  aU  the  setbacks 
such  as  three  wars,  we  have  grown  to  be  a 
great  nation,  a  nation  with  a  heart,  one  that 
cared  for  its  middle  class  and  poor.  Do  we 
now  throw  this  away  and  go  back  fifty  years 
to  the  conditions  that  we  had  then?  I  hope 
not. 

That  is  the  hope  of  a  retired  railroad 
worker  in  Cimiberland.  That  is  the 
hope  we  should  realize  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  off  the  resolution  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  point  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  was  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

The  second  point  he  made  ques- 
tioned $8  billion  in  savings  in  defense. 
These  savings  are  easily  explained  by 
the  recent  change  in  progress  pay- 
ments policy  recently  made  by  the 
DOD.  Rather  than  providing  85  per- 
cent for  the  payments,  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  making  90  and  95  per- 
cent payments  based  on  the  size  of  the 
contractor.  Now,  the  DOD  has  re- 
turned to  the  previous  progress  pay- 
ments of  80  to  85  percent.  This  vrill 
also  pay  out  additional  savings  with 
respect  to  defense. 

We  are  not  playing  with  figures.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
says  we  cannot  find  another  $14  bU- 
llon  in  savings,  so  we  had  to  raise 
taxes.  WeU,  that  is  true.  We  are  for 
truth  in  budgeting. 

Now,  if  we  take— and  If  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  would  only  cooperate — 
they  claim  $51  billion  in  savings,  but 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
only  $37  billion  in  savings.  So  they 
find  their  $14  billion  by  using  cooked 
figures,  by  a  sleight  of  hand.  We  could 
have  done  that  rather  than  raising 

taxes.  

The    PRBSIDI?JG    OFFICER.    The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  off  the  resolution. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  vote  for  this 
package,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  has  to  do  with  the 
6-month  Social  Security  COLA  delay.  I 
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Just  want  to  review  the  history  quickly 
so  everybody  understands  this  issue 
suid  votes  with  their  eyes  open. 

Since  1981,  we  have  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity through  1990  by  a  total  of  over 
$100  billion  with  a  variety  of  cuts.  I 
will  not  name  them  all.  but  one  of 
them  was  a  permanent  6-month  delay 
of  the  Social  Security  COLA  adjust- 
ment, when  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, takes  place.  That  has  already 
been  enacted  once  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  cost  senior  citizens,  be- 
tween the  years  of  1983  and  1988, 
$21 V^  bUlion  out  of  the  total  $100  bil- 
lion that  has  already  been  cut  out  of 
Social  Security. 

So  It  seems  to  me  the  senior  citizens 
have  already  been  to  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion party  before,  and  they  have  made 
their  contribution. 

But  what  this  provision  here  would 
do.  the  additional  S-month  delay 
would  cost  seniors  about  $10.9  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  And  that  is  money  that  infla- 
tion has  taken  away  that  otherwise 
would  be  restored,  so  it  comes  directly 
out  of  their  standard  of  living. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  of  these  num- 
bers before  we  Just  go  ahead  and  vote 
on  them,  because  we  will  have  more 
time  later  to  debate  it.  But  I  think  this 
is  a  group  in  our  society  that  has  al- 
ready made  their  major  contribution 
to  deficit  reduction  previously.  I  do 
not  think  they  can  afford  to  do  it 
again.  We  should  not  ask  them  to  do  it 
again.  I  would  hope,  in  any  final  pack- 
age, that  we  would  not  break  the 
promise  that  the  President  made  to 
seniors  that  there  would  be  no  further 
cuts  in  Social  Security. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me 
for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Would  the  Senator 
tell  me,  in  contrast  to  the  proposals  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if 
there  are  any  programs,  spending  pro- 
grams, in  this  budget  resolution  which 
he  proposes  which  are  entirely  cut 
out.  as  is  the  case  with  about  17  pro- 
grams in  the  leadership  proposal;  and, 
if  so,  how  many  and  which  ones  they 
are? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
revenue  sharing  is  cut  out,  as  is  in  the 
plan  that  you  have,  a  major  program 
that  we  have  enacted,  and  rehab  loans 
are  cut  out.  The  other  programs  are 
cut  down,  but  not  out. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  echo  what  has  been  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is 
that  I  would  hope  that  some  day,  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  and  re- 
sponsibility, we  would  start  Joining 
hands  in  this  body  to  vote  for  some- 
thing that  Is  really  meaningful.  And  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  today  is  the 
day. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  on  that 
chart.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  like 
CBO  or  OMB.  There  It  is.  This  is  the 
most  dramatic  deficit  reduction  plan 
you  are  going  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for.  It  is  the  one  that  will  steady 
the  financial  markets  of  this  country, 
it  will  give  the  people  some  confidence, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  constituent 
groups  who  suffered  under  this  will 
accept  it  because,  as  Senator  Nuim 
said  earlier,  the  medicine  you  are 
going  to  have  to  swallow  if  the  econo- 
my of  this  country  collapses  is  100 
times  greater  than  this.  If  we  wait  an- 
other year  or  another  2  years  and  the 
economy  still  has  not  collapsed,  the 
medicine  you  will  have  to  accept  is  still 
more  bitter  than  this. 

Two  years  ago  this  body  voted  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  69  Senators  voted  aye. 
I  have  never  heard  such  eloquence  in 
my  life  about  the  deficits.  Here  is  a 
proposal  to  balance  the  budget  in  less 
time  than  you  could  ever  do  it  with  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  it  only 
requires  51  votes.  So  I  plead  with  all  of 
those  people  who  are  among  that  69  to 
vote  aye  on  this  proposal 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

lii.  CHILES.  I  think  our  debate  is 
about  to  wrap  up.  I  think  it  has  been 
an  interesting  debate.  I  listened  to  my 
distinguished  friends  on  the  other 
side.  It  seemed  interesting  that  they 
said  they  welcomed  our  proposal  be- 
cause, in  their  words,  it  established 
the  principle  that  COLA'S  are  some- 
thing that  have  to  be  part  of  the  pack- 
age. But  I  did  not  hear  anything  fur- 
ther than  that.  When  it  got  to  taxes 
on  the  wealthy  and  the  big  corpora- 
tions, wait  a  minute,  they  said.  That  is 
something  different.  We  cannot  have 
that  a  part  of  the  package. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  friends  that 
when  we  start  talking  about  restrain- 
ing COLA'S,  we  are  talking  about  that 
as  one  port  of  a  package  that  does 
something  to  everybody  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  restrain  everybody  a 
little  bit.  and  that  say  there  has  to  be 
a  little  fair  sharing  in  this  deficit  re- 
duction effort.  It  would  say  that  those 
people  who  are  not  paying  their  taxes 
now  ought  to  pay  a  little,  and  that 
those   corix>rations   that   are   getting 


money  back  from  the  taxpayers  now, 
ought  to  ante  up  a  little.  It  says  if  all 
that  happens,  then  we  know  the  sen- 
iors will  be  willing  to  do  their  share, 
too.  So  do  not  tell  me  we  are  now  es- 
tablishing the  principle  of  COLA  ad- 
justment. That  is  not  true.  We  are 
talking  about  shared  sacrifices. 

I  listened  to  my  great  friend  from 
Oregon,  and  his  remarks  about  true 
distinctions  between  the  two  parties.  I 
wonder  how  many  times  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  has  voted 
on  taxes  since  he  has  been  here?  He  is 
on  the  Finance  Committee.  He  has 
voted  on  that  before. 

When  It  comes  to  taxes,  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  should 
not  talk  about  the  principle  anymore. 
We  are  talking  about  the  price  now. 
We  are  talking  about  where  you  are  to 
establish  principle  for  us.  Of  course, 
you  are  not  pure.  I  do  not  believe  you 
have  your  virginity  in  regard  to  voting 
for  taxes  anymore.  In  fact,  the  last 
time  we  were  told  that  the  President 
was  mad  because  we  did  not  get  "two 
to  one."  If  we  had  only  gotten  two  to 
one— and  that  was  a  deal  you  all  sup- 
posedly made  with  him.  We  never  got 
down  there  to  discuss  that  notion,  but 
he  said  there  was  some  betrayal  be- 
cause he  was  promised  $2  in  spending 
cuts  and  $1  in  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  this  plan  contains 
$2.50  in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  in 
tax  cuts.  We  are  going  to  give  him  a 
little  something  better. 

We  have  another  provision  in  here 
that  says  we  will  not  enact  the  bill 
until  the  spending  cuts  have  been 
made,  before  the  tax  cuts  can  go  into 
effect.  So  we  are  going  to  keep  faith 
with  the  President.  We  are  not  going 
to  flimflam  him  like  maybe  you  all  did 
in  the  rose  garden  or  something.  We 
are  going  to  keep  the  faith.  We  are 
going  to  give  him  two-and-a-half  for 
one. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  basi- 
cally is  are  we  serious  about  this  defi- 
cit reduction?  If  we  are,  then  we  know 
that  everyone  has  to  participate.  If 
you  take  taxes  off  the  table,  then 
COLA'S  come  off  the  table.  If  you  take 
COLA'S  off  the  table,  then  somebody 
says  you  cannot  hold  defense  to  zero 
growth.  Without  defense  restraint, 
you  cannot  cut  other  things.  That  is 
what  happened  to  us  all  the  time 
before.  Today,  we  are  saying  put  it  all 
up  there.  Let  us  do  it  fairly.  Let  us  get 
the  thing  behind  us  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  That  is  what  this  package 
we  have  offered  is  all  about. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  time  in  as  many  years.  Senator 
HoLLiNos  is  leading  the  fight  to  force 
real  deficit  reduction  through  across- 
the-board  spending  restraints  and  re- 
sponsible revenue  measures.  And.  for 
the  third  straight  year.  I  will  support 
the  Senator's  actions.  I  also  congratu- 
late Senator  Chiles  for  his  leadership 


in  helping  to  put  this  package  togeth- 
er. 

Alone  among  all  the  budget  propos- 
als that  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  over  the  past  weeks,  this 
budget  will  produce  a  balanced  budget 
in  5  years.  It  will  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  $13  billion  more  in  1988 
than  the  plan  originally  promoted  by 
the  President  and  the  Republican 
leadership  of  this  body. 

It  is  overall  a  fair  package.  It  cuts 
domestic  spending  by  $86  billion  and 
cuts  defense  spending  by  $72  billion 
over  3  years,  while  also  forcing  every- 
one—corporations and  wealthy  individ- 
uals—to pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Spending  would  be  reduced  $2.50  for 
every  $1  raised  in  taxes  without  rais- 
ing individual  tax  rates. 

The  package  provides  much  more 
protection  for  the  poor  and  elderly 
than  does  the  President's  proposal. 
Unlike  his  plan,  this  budget  will  not 
cut  many  programs,  such  as  child  nu- 
trition. Medicaid,  veterans  health  care, 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped,  or  increase  benefici- 
ary out-of-pocket  costs  for  Medicare. 
While  the  overall  package  is  fair- and 
I  will  support  It  as  a  package— I  am 
very  much  concerned  with  one  of  its 
elements. 

This  plan  would  delay  COLA'S  for  6 
months.  I  am  concerned  that  this  pro- 
vision will  renege  on  promises  to  pro- 
tect COLA'S  for  our  senior  citizens. 
This  proposal  is  superior  to  the  full  1- 
year  freeze  or  permanent  changes  in 
COLA'S  promoted  by  the  President 
and  the  Republican  leadership.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
cannot  find  additional  spending  cuts 
and  closing  of  tax  loopholes  to  come 
up  with  the  same  amount  of  deficit  re- 
duction that  would  be  achieved  by  this 
delay  In  Social  Security  COLA's. 

Because  of  this  concern  and  the 
commitment  I  believe  we  have  made  to 
our  elderly,  if  this  passes,  and  I  hope  it 
will,  I  plan  to  work  with  those  who 
share  my  concern  on  a  proposal  that 
would  restore  the  full  COLA  for  next 
year.  whUe  meeting  the  deficit  reduc- 
tions targets  in  this  plan  through  addi- 
tional spending  cuts  and  tax  equity  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  PTTT.T.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  facing  our  Nation  and 
the  Senate  is  to  reduce  the  huge  Fed- 
eral Government  budget  deficits  that 
have  developed  during  the  past  4 
years.  Equally  Important  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  reduce  the  deficit  in  a  way 
that  is  fair,  and  that  preserves  pro- 
grams that  contribute  to  the  streiigth 
of  our  Nation. 

The  choices  are  not  easy,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  budget  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate— the  Chiles-Hollings 
budget  amendment— is  far  preferable 
to  the  budget  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  will  vote  for  it. 


This  budget  proposal  would  cut  the 
deficit  more  than  the  administration 
budget  would  and  would  provide  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  5  years. 

In  addition,  this  budget  proposal 
would  preserve  Federal  Government 
programs  of  proven  worth  that  would 
be  either  totally  abolished  or  deeply 
cut  under  the  administration  budget. 
These  include  such  programs  as  Stu- 
dent Assistance.  Amtrak,  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  [UDAG's],  Sea 
Grant  College  Program,  and  reduced 
postal  rates  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Unlike  the  administration  budget 
which  would  increase  defense  spend- 
ing by  more  than  $70  billion  over  the 
next  3  years,  this  budget  proposal 
would  place  a  lid  on  the  runaway  in- 
crease in  defense  spending. 

The  administration  budget  does 
nothing  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the 
Treasury  caused  by  mushrooming  spe- 
cial tax  breaks  and  tax  credits  that 
permit  too  many  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes— but  this  budget  pro- 
posal would  save  $72  billion  over  the 
next  3  years  by  reducing  the  growth  in 
these  tax  expenditures. 

This  budget  proposal  would  place 
real  restraint  on  Government  spend- 
ing, and  make  some  long  overdue 
spending  cuts.  It  would  for  example 
save  $7  billion  by  cutting  oiu-  wasteful 
farm  subsidy  programs— programs 
which  I  believe  could  be  cut  even 
more.  It  would  freeze  many  areas  of 
Government  spending,  including,  inci- 
dentally, a  freeze  on  the  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Finally,  this  budget  is  much  fairer  to 
the  needy,  to  the  elderly,  to  Social  Se- 
curity recipients,  to  veterans,  and  to 
those  who  rely  on  Medicare  for  health 
care.  While  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  cut  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  Social  Security  and  other  pro- 
grams every  year  for  the  next  3  years, 
this  budget  would  provide  for  one  6- 
month  COLA  freeze,  followed  by  full 
COLA'S  in  following  years. 

The  administration  budget  proposed 
sharp  increases  in  Medicare  premiums, 
while  this  budget  imposes  no  new  costs 
on  Medicare  enroUees. 

This  budget  proposal  is  not  perfect.  I 
would  much  prefer  that  there  be  no 
reduction  In  Social  Security  COLA's— 
not  even  the  6-month  freeze  required 
by  this  proposal.  I  voted  earlier  for  a 
budget  amendment  to  assure  full 
Social  Security  COLA's,  and  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  is  required  by  fair- 
ness. The  choice  that  confronts  us, 
however,  is  between  this  budget  pro- 
posal and  the  administration  proposal 
which  would  impose  much  greater  sac- 
rifices on  the  elderly  and  the  retired 
dependent  on  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  Given  this  choice  I  will  vote 
for  the  Chiles-Hollings  budget  propos- 
al. 


This  budget  proposal  meets  the  chal- 
lenge of  reducing  Federal  Government 
budget  deficits.  It  would  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $59  billion  In  1986,  and  over 
3  years  would  reduce  deficits  by  a  total 
of  $320  billion.  In  both  cases,  that  is  a 
bigger  cut  in  the  deficit  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed.  And,  unlike 
the  administration  budget,  this  pro- 
posal respects  the  real  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  it  respects  the 
real  contributions  that  proven  Govern- 
ment programs  make  to  our  strength 
as  a  nation. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Fritz  Rollings  and  Lawtom 
Chiles  for  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
best  programs  for  effectively  dealing 
with  the  deficits  we  face  today.  I  sup- 
port the  fimdamental  approach  and 
integrity  of  their  effort  to  reduce  this 
deficit  and  distribute  the  cuts  fairly. 

My  only  problem  with  the  Chiles- 
Hollings  plan  is  the  reduction  in  Social 
Security  COLA's  to  a  6-month  in- 
crease. I  do  not  believe  that  Social  Se- 
curity should  be  a  part  of  deficit  con- 
siderations in  this  package.  Social  Se- 
curity is  a  space  contract  which  was 
renegotiated  only  2  years  ago.  I  do  not 
think  that  Social  Security  is  the  cause 
of  the  deficit  and  it  should  not  be  the 
victim  of  a  reduction  effort  at  this 
time. 

Again  I  commend  my  colleagues  and 
state  that  I  look  forward  to  working 
on  the  floor  for  a  final  package  that 
combines  both  fairness  and  equity. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
difficult  vote  for  me.  It  is  difficult  be- 
cause by  voting  for  the  Chiles-Hollings 
bill.  I  am  having  to  compromise  on  a 
number  of  positions  that  I  have  long 
held  and  strongly  defended.  Take  the 
issue  of  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  for  instance.  Since  I  en- 
tered the  Senate  in  1975.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  full  COLA  Increase  for  our 
Nation's  elderly  citizens  each  and 
every  time  it  has  come  up  for  a  vote. 
For  me,  keeping  faith  with  America's 
senior  citizens  is  not  Just  a  cause,  it  is 
a  matter  of  conscience. 

On  the  subject  of  defense  spending, 
my  views  and  my  votes  have  been 
equally  clear.  I  believe  in  a  strong 
America  and  I  believe  that  requires  a 
strong  national  defense.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  simply  no  bargain 
basement  way  of  achieving  it.  So  I 
have  consistently  supported  defense 
expenditures  that  I  thought  were  nec- 
essary, especially  in  light  of  the  con- 
tinuing threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Just  last  week,  in  fact.  I  op- 
posed a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Democratic  Party  by  voting  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  in  1986  by  3 
percent  above  inflation. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  are  not  facing 
ordinary  economic  problems.  Indeed,  I 
believe   that   the   budget   deficits   we 
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face  today— deficits  tliat  have  been 
caiued,  I  might  add.  not  by  Democrat- 
ic policies  or  Democratic  programs, 
but  by  the  Reagan  administration's  in- 
credible fiscal  irresponsibility— these 
deficits  have  confronted  us  with  noth- 
ing less  than  a  national  economic 
emergency.  And  lest  I  be  accused  of 
overstating  the  case  or  of  indulging  in 
rhetorical  excess,  let  me  provide  you 
with  a  little  evidence. 

It  took  this  Nation  200  years  to  run 
up  a  national  debt  of  $1  trillion— that 
was  the  work  of  every  President  from 
George  Washington  through  Jimmy 
Carter  put  together.  But  it's  going  to 
take  this  administration  just  6  years  to 
double  that  debt  to  $2  trillion.  Think 
about  it.  The  same  administration 
that  caustically  criticized  the  Carter 
administration  for  even  proposing  a 
budget  deficit  of  less  than  $50  billion: 
the  same  administration  that  once 
promised  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  1983:  and  the  same  adminis- 
tration that  continues  to  raise  hypoc- 
risy to  an  art  form  by  bleating  about 
its  support  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution: 
this  same  administration  has  given  us 
$200  billion  a  year  budget  deficits  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  and  has  dou- 
bled a  national  debt  that  it  took  us 
over  two  centuries  to  accumulate. 

And  I'm  sure  I  don't  need  to  remind 
anyone  in  this  body  of  what  those 
deficits  are  doing  to  our  country. 
They're  keeping  real  interest  rates 
high  and  they're  keeping  the  level  of 
American  exports  low.  They  are  so  dis- 
torting the  value  of  the  dollar  that  our 
farmers  can't  sell  their  products 
abroad  and  our  consimiers  can't  resist 
buying  foreign  products  at  home. 
Those  deficits  are  mortgaging  the 
future  of  our  children  and  oiu*  grand- 
chUdren.  and  they're  threatening  to 
literally  wreck  today's  economy  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

So  the  question  before  this  body  Is 
not  whether  to  reduce  those  deficits, 
but  how  we  should  go  about  doing  it. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  of- 
fered its  usual  response:  Increase  a  few 
pet  programs  and  projects,  and  sock  it 
to  everybody  else,  including  the  poor 
and  the  middle  classes.  Well,  that  for- 
mula may  have  worked  for  a  few 
years,  but  it  isn't  going  to  work  any 
more. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  sacrifice,  ready  to  do  their 
part,  and  ready  to  pitch  in  to  ball 
America  out.  But  they  want  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  fair.  They  want  them  to  be 
equitable.  And  they  want  them  to  be 
spread  equally  throughout  our  society. 
What  they  will  not  stand  for  is  having 
Social  Security  COLA'S  cut  while 
many  profitable  corporations  pay  no 
taxes  at  all  and  while  defense  appro- 
priations are  raised  beyond  even  the 
Pentagon's  ability  to  spend  the  money. 
They  will  not  stand  by  and  watch  pro- 
grams that  benefit  the  poor  and  the 


middle  classes  eliminated,  while  poli- 
cies that  protect  the  rich  continue  in 
place.  The  President  says  that  he  will 
veto  any  tax  increase  whatsoever,  and 
smugly  tells  Congress  that  sending 
him  a  bill  that  raises  taxes  will  "make 
his  day."  But  when  the  voters  see  that 
67  of  America's  biggest  corporations 
paid  no  taxes  last  year,  they  say:  "Pay 
your  way." 

I  agree  with  that  sentiment,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  happy  to  point 
out  that  the  Chiles-Hollings  bill  con- 
tains a  minimum  corporate  tax  of  15 
percent  on  profitable  corporations. 
Equally  important,  this  bill  spreads 
the  sacrifice  required  to  save  our  econ- 
omy throughout  our  society.  It  is 
strong  medicine.  It  is  tough  medicine. 
It  is  medicine  that  I  deeply  wish  were 
not  necessary.  But  I  would  be  abdicat- 
ing the  responsibility  I  assumed  when 
I  was  sworn  into  this  office  if  I  turned 
my  back  now  and  looked  the  other 
way.  It  is  time  for  conviction.  It  is  time 
for  backbone.  And  it  is  time  to  vote  re- 
sponsibly and  to  act  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  shall  support  the  Chiles-Hol- 
llngs  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East!  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  are  absent  due  to  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  51  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Andrews 

Dodd 

Levin 

B«ucua 

Eacleton 

Matblaa 

BenUen 

Exon 

Biden 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Btaicammn 

Oore 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

PeU 

BoKhwlts 

HaUleld 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUlnga 

Sasaer 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Simon 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Kaasebaum 

Zorlnsky 

DeCooclnl 

Leahy 
NAYS-«3 

Abdnor 

Dixon 

Oraasley 

Armitrong 

Dole 

Harkln 

Bradley 

Domenid 

Hatch 

Byrd 

Durenberfer 

Hawkins 

Chafee 

Evans 

Hecht 

Corhrmn 

Pord 

HefHn 

Cranston 

Oam 

Heinz 

D'Amato 

Ooldwater 

Helms 

Danforth 

Gorton 

Humphrey 

Denton 

Qramin 

Kaaten 

TE 

May  8,  1985 

Kennedy 

Ifoynlhan 

Sarbanes 

Kerry 

Murkowskl 

Simpson 

Lautenberc 

Nkdiles 

Specter 

Laxalt 

Packwood 

Stafford 

Long 

Preasler 

Stevens 

Lugar 

Proxmlre 

Symms 

Mattlngly 

Quayle 

Thurmond 

McClure 

Rlegle 

Trible 

McConnell 

RoekefeUer 

WaUop 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 

Warner 

MitcheU 

Rudman 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINa-2 

East 

WUson 

May  8,  1985 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  63)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKItSMZirr  NO.  •4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized  and  will 
suspend  until  all  Senators  clear  the 
well.  All  staff  people  please  retire 
from  the  Chamber  and  cease  all  con- 
versations. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Crahston, 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Kenkedt,  Mr.  Rocketeller, 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  and  others,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
l)e  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd),  for  himself.  Mr.  Crakston.  Mr. 
Iifocnrx,  Mr.  MATsmiAGA,  Mr.  Mixcher,  Mr. 
Kknhkdy.  Mr.  RocKrraxER.  and  Mr.  Riigle. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  64  to  the 
amendment  numbered  43. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page 
by  $14,500, 

On  page 
by  $20,600, 

On  page 
by  $25,800, 

On  page 
by$0. 

On  page 
by  $14,500 

On  page 
by  $20,600 

On  page 
by  $25,800 

On  page 
by$0. 


2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 

000,000. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 

000.000. 

2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  11 

000.000. 

2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 

2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
,000.000. 

2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
.000.000. 

2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
000.000. 
2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 


On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by$0. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  23 
by$0. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $0.  c 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $14,600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $13,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $16,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $9,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $11,900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $16,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $5,300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $8,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $9,600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $5,300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $14,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $23,600,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 1 
by$0. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $5,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $8,700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $9,600,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by$0. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  23 
by$0. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  25 
by$0. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $5,050,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  5 
by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $4,250,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by$0. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $5,350,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $0. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $0. 

On  page  6,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 


On  page  6.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by$0. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

oin  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by$0. 

On  page  6.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

oin  page  7,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  9 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by$0. 

On  page  7.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by$0. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by$0. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by$0. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by$0. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $500,000,000. 

Oa  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,250,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  11 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $1,250,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $1,250,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by$0. 


On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $300,000,000. 

0>n  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  19 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  23 
by$0. 

On  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by$0. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $0. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $0. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  13.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
23  by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $0. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $0. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $4,100,000,000. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $4,100,000,000. 

On  page  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $0. 

On  page  14.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20  by  $0. 

On  {MLge  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $0. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
18  by  $0. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
23  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $2,100,000,000. 
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On  page  17.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  Sl.300.000.000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
byW. 

On  pace  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  pace  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  40. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
U  by  tl.600.000.000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $0. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
18  by  $0. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30by)0. 

On  pace  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
23by  $0. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
34  by  to. 

On  pace  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  pace  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
byW. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  pace  18.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  WOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
llby$0. 

On  pace  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $0. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
IS  by  $0. 

On  page  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20by$0. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $0. 

On  pace  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $0. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

22  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 
24  by  $0. 

On  page  20,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  page  20.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
13  by  $0. 

On  page  20.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

15  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  20,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

16  by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  pace  20,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
18  by  $0. 

On  pace  20.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
20  by  $175,000,000. 

On  pace  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $0. 

On  pace  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
2Sby$0. 
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On  pace  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by$0. 

On  pace  31,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  pace  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  21.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  pace  31,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $0. 

On  pace  31.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

16  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  21.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20by$0. 

On  pace  21,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
22  by  $0. 

On  pace  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

24  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  21.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by$0. 

On  pace  23,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by$0. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by$0. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
10  by  $0. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $0. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $0. 
On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

16  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $0. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20by  $0. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
22  by  $0. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

24  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  22.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

25  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by$0. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  pace  23,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  23.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
llby  $0. 

On  pace  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  pace  23,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $0. 

On  pace  23,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $0. 

On  pace  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30by$0. 


On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $0. 

On  pace  23,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

34  by  $0. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by$0. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $0. 

On  pace  34.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
19  by  $0. 

On  pace  34,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
33  by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
33  by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

35  by  $0. 

On  pace  25,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  pace  25.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  35,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by$0. 

On  page  35,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  page  35,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
10  by  $0. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  27,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by$0. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by$0. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
llby$0. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $0. 

On  page  37,  increase/the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $0. 

On  page  37,  increase/the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $0. 
On  page  37,  increase/the  amount  on  line 

32  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  27,  increase/the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  37,  increase/the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $0. 

On  page  38,  increase/the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  page  38,  increase/the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  page  39,  increase/the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $0. 

On  page  39,  increase/the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $0. 

On  page  29,  increase/the  amount  on  Une 

19  by  $0. 

On  page  29,  increase/the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $0. 
On  page  29.  increase/the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  29,  increase/the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  39,  increase/the  amount  on  Une 
35  by  $0. 


On  page  30,  increase/the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  page  30,  increase/the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  page  30.  increase/the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  30,  increase/the  amount  on  lU»e  7 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  30.  increase/the  amount  on  Une  8 
by$0. 

On  page  30,  increase/the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $0. 

On  page  30.  increase/the  amount  on  line 
12  by  $0. 
On  page  30.  increase/the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  30.  increase  the  amount  on 
line  15  by  $300,000,000. 
On  page  30,  increase  the  sunount  on  Une 

16  by  $0. 

On  page  30,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
18  by  $0. 
On  page  30,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

20  by  $0. 

On  page  30,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $0. 

On  page  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $0. 

On  page  30,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

25  by  $0. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $0. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $0. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
23  by  $0. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by$0. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by$0. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $0. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

15  by  $0. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $0. 

On  page  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $0. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $0. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $0. 

On  page  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $0. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $4,303,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $4,175,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $3,229,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  oh  line 

13  by  $3,520,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $4,476,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $4,766,000,000. 

On  page  37.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  20  by  $0. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $0. 


On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $0. 

On  pace  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $0. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  23  by  $0. 

On  page  37.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  23  by  $0. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $2,368,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  10  by  $2,289,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $2,981,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $1,071,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3,440,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,884,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
lUie  24  by  $713,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  24  by  $621,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $743,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $694,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $772,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  2  by  $767,000,000. 

On  page  39.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  13  by  $0. 

On  page  39.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  13  by  $0. 

On  page  39.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

14  by  $0. 

On  page  39,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

15  by  $0. 

On  page  39,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $0. 

On  page  39,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  16  by  $0. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  2  by  $363,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  2  by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $379,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $132,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  5  by  $395,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  5  by  $248,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $0. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  40,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  16  by  $0. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  18  by  $0. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  5  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  16  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $0. 


On  page  41.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  18  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $0. 

On  page  41.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 
19  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  20  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  30  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

21  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  6  by  $2,826,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  6  by  $951,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,197,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $2,917,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $3,814,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $3,608,000,000. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20by$0. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  first  amoimt  on 
Une  21  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  21  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

22  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
23by  $0. 

On  page  43  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  S 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  9  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

10  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $0. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  amoimt  on  Une 

21  by  $0. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  first  amount  of 
line  22  by  $0. 

On  page  51,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  51,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  51,  increase  the  amount  6n  Une 

20  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
through  line  4  on  page  52. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  deserves  to  be  heard. 
Will  all  Senators  and  all  staff  please 
cease  conversations. 

The  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  used  in  getting  order  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
begin  by  saying  that  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  and  others  who  worked  so 
long  and  gave  so  much  effort  to  the 
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amendment  which  they  offered  are  to 
be  complimented.  The  amendment 
which  they  offered  and  the  amend- 
ment which  I  now  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  others  and  myself  are  really 
not  very  far  apart  in  most  respects. 
Both— the  Chlles-Hollings  amendment 
and  the  amendment  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate— in  my  judgment  are 
better  amendments  than  is  the  White 
House-Republican  leadership  propos- 
al. I  could  very  well  have  voted  for  the 
Chiles-Hollin^  amendment  but  for 
one  aspect  of  that  amendment. 

I^.  Chiles  and  I  sought  to  bring  our 
amendments  together  so  that  we  could 
have  an  amendment  which  we  could 
all  support,  Euid  but  for  the  one  item 
we  could  have  done  that. 

A  OKBATS  OM  THE  FUTtntx  JUts  rAimmss 

Mr.  President,  we  now  are  debating 
the  budget  of  the  DJ5.  Government 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  beyond.  For 
months,  Americans  have  been  bom- 
bared  by  the  media  with  countless  sto- 
ries about  this  budget  proposal,  and 
that  budget  compromise— this  White 
House  ultimatum,  and  that  offer  to 
negotiate.  During  the  past  3  weeks, 
much  of  the  attention  has  shifted  to 
what  amendments  will  be  offered  by 
whom,  and  speculation  concerning 
whether  Republican  Senators  will  sup- 
port the  budget  desired  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Throughout  the  budget  debate,  the 
major  focus  has  been  on  counting  dol- 
lars: How  big  the  deficit  is;  how  many 
dollars  will  be  spent  for  this,  that,  or 
another  program;  how  much  this  or 
that  program  will  be  cut.  Surely  these 
matters  are  Important;  by  definition,  a 
budget  must  address  the  question  of 
"how  much  for  what?"  And  certainly 
it  matters  a  great  deal  how  much  is  al- 
located to  each  fimctlon  of  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  long  past 
time  for  the  budget  debate  to  be  re- 
turned to  what  it  originally  was  meant 
to  be— determining  the  kind  of  future 
to  which  the  American  people  aspire, 
and  the  role  Government  can  best 
play  in  assuring  that  future.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
strongly  believe  it  should  not  be.  an 
exercise  in  creative  accounting  where 
the  only  thing  that  is  important  is 
whether  the  numbers  add  up  in 
column  A  or  column  B. 

The  budget  is  out  of  kUter,  and  we 
must  reduce  unprecedented  deficits 
that  threaten  to  drown  our  children  in 
debt  and  debt  service.  But  after  agree- 
ing this  is  the  case,  it  Is  neither  wise 
nor  rational  to  indiscriminately  dis- 
mantle the  very  programs  upon  which 
our  future  depends. 

Where  does  the  so-called  White 
House-Republican  leadership  budget 
before  us  provide  for  positive  steps  to 
strengthen  our  economy,  correct  our 
economic  weaknesses,  and  increase  our 
commercial  competitiveness  in  an  in- 


creasingly interdependent  world? 
Sadly,  the  answer  is  "nowhere." 

Where  does  this  budget  proposal 
provide  for  necessary  Investment 
today  in  our  fundamental  national  re- 
sources— our  people  and  our  infra- 
structure—In order  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  a  healthy,  capable  work  force, 
livable  cities,  adequate  lines  of  trans- 
portation and  commercial  intercourse, 
and  sufficient  energy  sources?  Sadly, 
the  answer  Is  "It  doesn't." 

How  does  the  Republicans'  budget 
contend  with  the  necessity  to  allocate 
fairly  the  discomfort  of  necessary  belt 
tightening  among  those  who  benefit 
from  Government  programs?  The  sad 
fact  is  that  this  budget  saddles  the 
burden  disproportionately  on  the  el- 
derly, on  the  sick,  on  children,  and  on 
the  impoverished. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental 
flaws,  the  Republican  budget  proposal 
misses  a  golden  opportunity  to  make  a 
badly  needed  public  policy  change 
that  also  would  lower  the  deficit.  We 
are  confronted  today  with  a  frighten- 
ing deficit  at  the  same  time  hundreds 
of  large,  profitable  corporations  are 
paying  little  or  nothing  in  income 
taxes.  The  American  worker  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  additional  taxes  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  support  any  new 
taxes  on  individuals.  But  what  I  do 
support  is  requiring  that  all  corpora- 
tions pay  their  fair  share  in  taxes. 
What  they  don't  pay  winds  up  in  only 
one  of  two  columns  of  the  budget: 
Either  individual  taxpayers  have  to 
pay  the  bill,  or  it  Just  gets  tacked  on  to 
the  mushrooming  deficit. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  waiting  longer 
to  make  the  simple  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  to  correct  the  most  egregious 
loopholes.  Taking  such  action  now 
need  not  prejudice  or  threaten  In  any 
way  the  vital  objective  of  fundamental 
tax  simplification  on  which  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  already  Is 
at  work,  and  on  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  begin 
work  soon. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Cranston,  Inoutx,  Matsunaga. 
and  MxLCHKR,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  address  the  deficiencies  I  have 
outlined.  Very  importantly,  this 
amendment  does  not  add  a  penny  to 
the  deficit.  It  pays  for  itself.  Com- 
pared to  the  White  House  Republican 
leadership  budget  proposal,  my 
amendment  reduced  the  deficit  more — 
In  each  of  the  next  3  years  as  well  as 
over  the  entirety  of  that  3-year  period, 
coirmrrs  op  tri  btiu>  Aiuin>icxirT 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  compo- 
nents of  my  amendment: 

BCOROiaC  GROWTH  AND  COMPRTnvXNBS 

First,  in  order  to  assure  economic 
growth  and  competitiveness,  my 
amendment  will  add  $1  billion  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $7.1  billion 
over  the  3-year  period,  fiscal  years 
1986-88,  for  export  promotion  activi- 
ties and  for  preserving  our  basic  civil- 


ian science,  research,  and  technology 
programs,  and  our  Job  Training  and 
Dlsclocated  Worker  Retraining  Pro- 
grams. 

The  signs  all  around  us  are  unmis- 
takable. It  Is  Impossible  for  any 
modem  nation  to  confine  its  economy 
within  Its  own  borders.  Whether  we 
wish  for  it  to  be  so  or  not,  we  are  par- 
ticipants in  an  International,  global 
economy.  In  that  economy,  we  are 
competing  with  some  very  capable,  re- 
sourceful, and  ambitious  nations  and 
people.  Government  must  be  an  active 
participant  In  assuring  that  our 
Nation  remains  competitive. 

Nations  that  are  succeeding  in  the 
global  economy  harness  their  public 
powers  and  capabilities  Just  as  they 
devote  their  private  skills,  energies, 
and  ambitions  to  this  cause.  Failure  to 
Invest  in  basic  science  and  technologi- 
cal research  eventually  will  suffocate 
our  Industrial  and  commercial  ma- 
chine. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  preemi- 
nence In  many  fields  is  due  to  the  ini- 
tial Investment  In  research  made  with 
Federal  funds  In  past  years,  and  reduc- 
ing that  Investment  now  Is  exactly  the 
wrong  step  to  take.  An  economy  that 
lacks  sufficiently  trained  and  skilled 
workers  to  do  Its  work  will  dry  up  and 
die.  We  must  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector  to  do  this  essential 
Job.  but  the  Federal  Government  also 
has  a  role  to  play.  That  role  is  to  cata- 
lyze necessary  job  training  and  re- 
training, collect  and  provide  employ- 
ment market  data,  and  assist  business- 
es and  industries  to  project  their  em- 
ployment needs  so  that  the  education- 
al and  vocational  preparation  system 
can  cater  to  them  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Republican  budget  slashes 
these  programs— like  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  which  the  administra- 
tion continually  cites  as  its  major  con- 
tribution to  assuring  our  businesses 
and  industries  have  the  supply  of  ap- 
propriately qualified  labor  they  need— 
and  completely  eliminates  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  to  help  wel- 
fare recipients  find  and  keep  private 
sector  employment.  My  package  not 
only  preserves  the  Federal  training 
programs  but  protects  them  against 
inflation,  so  that  they  will  retain  the 
capability  to  serve  at  least  as  many 
Americans  in  the  future  as  they  serve 
today.  That  is  not  sufficient,  but 
surely  we  cannot  do  less. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
Nation,  which  has  benefited  to  such 
an  incalculable  degree  in  so  many 
ways  from  those  programs,  would  con- 
sider drastic  cuts  in  the  budget  for 
basic  civilian  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal research,  applied  science,  and 
health  and  disease  prevention  re- 
search. One  of  the  proudest  moments 
In  the  history  of  humankind  was  when 
the  United  States  set  the  goal— and 


reached  the  goal— of  putting  a  man  on 
the  Moon.  The  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment and  the  national  prestige  that 
came  from  our  success  would  have 
been  sufficient  reward— but  we  also 
have  reaped  untold  benefits  in  halo  ef- 
fects as  the  fantastic  strides  in  tech- 
nology that  flowed  from  the  space  pro- 
gram have  made  their  way  into  our  ev- 
eryday lives. 

The  advances  in  medical  science  and 
treatment  that  have  been  experienced 
during  the  past  50  years  have  revolu- 
tionized our  understanding  of  our 
bodies  and  how  to  extend  our  lives  far 
beyond  anything  our  ancestors  ever 
would  have  dreamed  about.  We  have 
completely  eradicated  some  diseases, 
and  are  fast  on  the  trail  of  others.  The 
reduction  in  pain  and  suffering  is 
beyond  value. 

The  miraculous  thing  about  the 
frontiers  of  science  and  medical  re- 
search Is  that  the  more  they  are  ex- 
plored, the  more  we  discover  still 
awaits  our  exploration.  The  more  we 
learn,  the  more  we  see  Is  out  there  to 
t)e  learned. 

My  amendment  preserves  the  basic 
civilian  science  and  research  activities, 
and  assures  that  they  will  receive 
budgets  of  constant  purchasing  F>ower 
during  the  next  3  years.  This  includes 
such  agencies  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  NASA,  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

As  I  noted  previously,  we  are  im- 
mersed unavoidably  In  intense  trade 
competition  with  very  resourceful  na- 
tions around  the  world.  Many  other 
nations  make  deep  and  substantial 
commitments  of  public  resources  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  their 
products  and  services  in  the  world 
market.  For  example,  the  Japanese 
Government  supports  more  than  40 
percent  of  Its  exports  while  our  Gov- 
ernment supports  only  5  percent  of 
American  exports.  The  costs  of  failing 
to  compete  effectively  are  incompre- 
hensible—and unaffordable. 

Our  economic  security  and  g)obal 
competitiveness  are  essential  elements 
in  building  a  secure,  promising  future. 
In  omitting  significant  support  for 
export  promotion,  the  Republican 
budget  puts  that  future  at  risk.  In  a 
year  in  which  the  trade  deficit  could 
exceed  $140  billion,  we  cannot  afford 
to  undercut  our  competitive  position 
by  doing  away  with  Government 
export  promotion  programs  that  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  President's  own 
Commission  on  Competitiveness,  the 
President's  Export  Council,  the  Senate 
Democratic  working  group  on  trade 
policy,  and  a  broad  coalition  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  groups. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendment 
makes  possible  a  substantial  additional 
investment  of  public  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  export  promotion— some- 
thing cut  to  the  bone  by  the  Republi- 
can budget.  This  budget  capacity 
would  be  available  for  the  Congress  to 


allocate  to  those  export  promotion  ac- 
tivities that  it  determines  to  be  the 
most  cost-effective  and  productive. 
This  component  of  my  budget  would 
result  in  the  reinstatement  of  a  total 
of  nearly  $lVi  billion  in  outlays  over  a 
3-year  period  that  the  Republicans 
stripped  from  the  Federal  budget. 

rAIIUfCSS  AMD  BQUITY 

The  second  major  thrust  of  my 
amendment  Is  to  return  fairness  and 
equity  to  the  grossly  Inequitable 
budget  proposed  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Republican  leadership. 

Already  the  Senate  resoundingly  re- 
jected the  proposal  that  cost-of-living 
adjustments  be  cut  In  Social  Security, 
Railroad  Retirement,  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  disability  programs,  and 
Federal  civilian  and  military  retire- 
ment programs.  My  amendment  incor- 
porates these  Senate  decisions,  provid- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  these  programs 
and  the  Black  Lung  Program  with  an 
unrestricted  COLA  over  the  next  3 
years. 

My  amendment  also  provides  suffi- 
cient funding  to  prevent  imposition  of 
any  new  out-of-pocket  cost  Increases 
for  disabled  or  elderly  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. It  rejects  proposals  in  the  so- 
called  Republican  leadership  package 
to  Increase  the  premium  for  physi- 
cians' bills  and  outpatient  coverage 
(Medicare  part  B),  to  Increase  the  isart 
B  deductible  all  beneficiaries  must  pay 
before  they  are  eligible  for  any  help 
with  their  doctors'  bills,  and  to  impose 
substantial  copayments  for  every 
home  health  visit.  My  amendment  re- 
stores approximately  one-third  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Republican  pro- 
posal's cut  in  Medicare's  hospital  reim- 
bursement extends  even  below  the 
level  of  an  absolute  dollar  freeze— a 
severe  blow  that  many  hospitals 
simply  could  not  withstand,  and  which 
those  hospitals  that  survived  would  be 
forced  to  pass  on  to  other  patients. 

As  the  Senate  previously  recognized, 
the  cuts  proposed  in  the  already-bat- 
tered Medicaid  Program  were  unac- 
ceptably  and  unjustifiably  harsh.  My 
amendment  fully  restores  the  addi- 
tional cuts  in  this  program.  Federal 
payments  for  Medicaid  must  not  be 
further  cut  when  they  will  mean  chil- 
dren living  below  the  poverty  level, 
many  of  whom  do  not  now  receive  suf- 
ficient medical  care,  and  elderly  nurs- 
ing home  residents,  will  lose  some  of 
the  medical  care  they  now  receive. 

The  programs  I  have  Just  mentioned 
serve  predominantly  elderly  Ameri- 
cans, the  disabled,  and  impoverished 
children,  particularly  sick  and  Injured 
elderly  persons  and  poor  children.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  veterans 
who  served  our  Nation  selflessly 
during  time  of  conflict.  These  Ameri- 
cans already  have  borne  the  largest 
share  of  the  burden  of  budget  reduc- 
tions enacted  at  the  Federal  level 
during  the  past  4  years.  They  should 


not  be  asked  to  make  additional  and 
heavy  sacrifices. 

Social  Security  is  a  bulwark  against 
poverty  for  the  elderly.  Cuts  in  Its 
COLA  Inescapably  will  force  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  present  and  future 
beneficiaries  into  poverty.  I  cannot 
play  any  part  in  taking  such  a  back- 
wards step,  and  believe  it  Is  unaccept- 
able for  this  Goverrmient  to  break  a 
contract  with  either  current  benefici- 
aries, or  today's  workers  who  will  be 
tomorrow's  beneficiaries,  when  the  sol- 
vency of  the  program  does  not  require 
It.  I  further  will  have  no  part  in  help- 
ing to  break  a  promise  repeatedly 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  both  during  and  since  last 
year's  election  campaign. 

My  amendment  also  protects  impor- 
tant veterans  programs.  It  restores  the 
COLA  for  veterans  disability  and  pen- 
sions programs  and  for  military  retire- 
ment. And  It  restores  the  cuts  in  fund- 
ing for  delivery  of  health  care  to  veter- 
ans and  eliminates  the  increased  fees 
for  veterans'  mortgages— both  pro- 
posed in  the  White  House-Republican 
leadership  budget.  In  this  regard,  my 
package  incorporates  the  funding  level 
proposed  and  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  We  owe  our 
veterans  our  lasting  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  in  assuring 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  but 
we  owe  them  more  than  just  words. 
Veterans  programs  so'e  the  tangible 
expression  of  our  gratitude— and.  in 
the  case  of  veterans  disability  pro- 
grams, are  a  moral  obligation. 

UfVESniKNT  TK  O0K  PUTUKZ 

As  I  noted  "previously,  the  budget 
before  us  is  sadly  deficient  in  its  provi- 
sion for  investment  in  the  most  vital 
and  fimdamental  national  resources— 
our  people  and  our  Infrastructure.  The 
future  of  progress,  growth,  higher 
living  standards,  and  fulfillment  to 
which  Americans  aspire  will  become  a 
reality  instead  of  just  a  dream  only  If 
we  Invest  in  these  basic  resources 
today. 

My  amendment  provides  sufficient 
funding  to  protect  Federal  education 
programs  and  chUd  nutrition  pro- 
grams against  inflation  and  to  save 
from  destruction  and  protect  against 
Inflation  a  group  of  vital  economic  de- 
velopment, transportation,  and  urban 
Infrastructure  programs— such  as 
Mass  Transportation,  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants.  Amtrak,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. My  amendment  also  restores 
all  but  about  $7  billion  in  outlays  of 
the  massive  cut  In  funding  for  farm 
and  agriculture  programs  contained  in 
the  Republican  budget,  reinstating  all 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  the  Repub- 
licans' cut  targeted  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 
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My  reasons  for  this  portion  of  my 
amendment  are  simple.  If  we  fail  to 
make  investments  in  these  areas  now. 
our  children  surely  will  pay  an  awful 
price  for  our  selfishness  and  lack  of 
vision.  But  in  many  cases  we  will  not 
have  that  long  to  wait;  we  will  pay  the 
price  very,  very  soon  if  we  ignore  some 
of  these  necessities. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation  than  assuring 
that  our  children  receive  the  best  edu- 
cations we  can  provide  to  them.  To 
this  end.  my  amendment  makes  nu- 
merous changes  in  the  deficient  Re- 
publican budget  for  education.  My 
amendment  restores  funds  to  assure  at 
least  level  funding  at  the  1985  level  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  programs  singled  out  for 
cuts  and  elimination  in  the  Republi- 
can budget,  including  the  impact  aid 
"B"  program  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Student  Assistance  Programs.  For 
especially  critical  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education  programs, 
my  amendment  adds  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  preserve  the  ability  to  serve  the 
same  number  of  students  in  the  future 
as  currently  are  being  served,  despite 
the  bite  of  inflation.  This  includes  the 
Chapter  I  program  of  Aid  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged, the  Head  Start  Program— 
which  is  a  preschool  program— and  the 
Pell  Grant  Program. 

My  amendment  assumes  savings  of 
$100  million  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  $50  million  less  than 
the  savings  assumed  in  the  Republican 
budget— a  level  of  savings  I  am  advised 
can  be  made  without  diminishing 
access  or  the  number  of  students 
served  by  tightening  administration  of 
the  program,  particularly  through  de- 
creasing the  default  rate.  Finally,  my 
education  provisions  provide  approxi- 
mately $200  million  in  new  funding  for 
creation  or  enhancement  of  programs 
geared  toward  Increasing  bsisic  read- 
ing, writing,  math,  science,  and  com- 
puter skills;  providing  better  teacher 
training  in  these  areas;  and  encourag- 
ing excellence  in  education  programs, 
such  as  gifted  and  talented  student 
programs,  in  these  and  other  areas- 
such  as  history  and  foreign  language 
curricula. 

Children  cannot  learn,  or  grow  to 
become  healthy  adults  who  are  con- 
tributors to  their  Nation  rather  than 
dependent  upon  it,  if  they  are  mal- 
nourished. The  American  School  Food 
Services  association  estimates  that 
5,000  to  6.000  schools  would  drop  out 
of  the  School  Lunch  Program  if  the 
budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Republi- 
can budget  are  enacted.  This  could 
deny  school  lunches  to  approximately 
3  to  5  million  children— and  comes  on 
top  of  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  1982 
when  approximately  2,000  schools  and 
over  3  million  children  were  forced  out 
of  the  program.  These  cuts— in  pro- 
grams that  are  widely  applauded  for 
their  success  and  their  cost-effective- 


ness—must be  prevented,  and  my 
amendment  provides  funding  so  that 
no  service  reduction  will  be  required. 

Investing  for  the  future  also  means 
maintaining  our  cities  and  assuring 
that  they  remain  habitable  for  the 
majority  of  our  population  that  re- 
sides and  works  in  them,  and  so  they 
remain  conducive  to  profitable  eco- 
nomic activity.  My  amendment  speaks 
to  this  necessity  in  the  following  ways: 
First,  we  must  support  adequately  the 
essential  infrastructure  which  is  neces- 
sary for  growth  and  development  In 
the  private  economy.  Governments 
around  the  world  long  have  recognized 
that  investments  in  roads,  bridges, 
sanitation  systems,  and  mass  transpor- 
tation are  essential  Ingredients  of  an 
active,  growing  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  history  has  demonstrated  that 
such  investments  will  not  be  made  on 
an  adequate  scale  by  relying  solely  on 
private  economic  actors.  The  benefits 
of  such  investment  are  spread  among 
a  large  number  of  firms,  so,  although 
all  wlU  benefit,  none  is  willing  to  bear 
the  costs  of  construction  alone. 

Another  key  element  of  urban 
growth  and  development  is  an  ability 
of  local  jurisdictions  to  nurture  and  at- 
tract new  growth  investments.  The 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram has  been  demonstrably  effective 
in  using  a  small  amount  of  public  seed 
money  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment in  urban  development  projects. 

My  amendment  recognizes  and  ad- 
dresses these  urban  needs,  adding  suf- 
ficient funding  to  preserve  these  pro- 
grams and  protect  them  against  infla- 
tion over  a  3-year  period. 

Intercity  and  interregional  transpor- 
tation also  Is  vital  to  our  national  well- 
being.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
Amtrak  is  a  fundamental  component 
of  our  national  transportation  net- 
work. Its  system  serves  about  20  mil- 
lion persons  each  year,  and  provides 
rail  connections  for  about  500  commu- 
nities across  the  United  States— many 
of  which  awe  without  transportation 
alternatives.  More  than  half  of  Am- 
trak's  passengers  have  only  modest 
family  incomes.  More  than  a  third  are 
elderly.  In  short,  many  Americans  use 
Amtrak  because  they  need  it.  As  we 
look  toward  the  future,  where  interde- 
pendence will  be  increasing,  not  reced- 
ing, and  where  transportation  will  be 
critical,  not  less  important,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  dislnvest  in  this 
manner.  Amtrak  should  be  saved,  and 
my  amendment  will  accomplish  that 
by  providing  a  full  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  its  subsidy  for  the  next  3 
years. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  we  must 
not  overlook,  or,  worse,  consciously 
shove  aside,  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties and  regions  of  our  Nation  which 
need  help  to  reenter  the  mainstream 
of  American  economic  life.  Conse- 
quently, my  amendment  deletes  the 
elimination  of  the  Economic  Develop- 


ment Administration  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  These 
two  Govenunent  programs  have  paid 
rich  dividends  since  their  Inception— 
both  to  the  individual  cities,  towns, 
and  regions  they  have  served,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  While  the  need 
for  such  assistance  is  still  so  desperate, 
it  would  be  shortsighted  to  cut  off 
these  important  programs  now.  These 
programs  are  preserved  and  protected 
against  inflation  in  my  amendment. 

American  agriculture,  particularly 
the  family  farmer,  is  going  through 
some  of  the  darkest  days  since  the  de- 
pression. At  a  time  when  we  need  to  be 
offering  help  and  support  to  agricul- 
ture, the  Republican  budget  proposes 
some  of  the  deepest  slashes  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  farm  programs. 
My  amendment  will  restore  all  but  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  of  the  proposed 
cut  over  the  3-year  period  covered  by 
the  budget,  with  much  smaller  reduc- 
tions falling  in  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
should  allow  the  agriculture  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  fashion  an  ade- 
quate farm  bill  that  protects  American 
farmers  while  responsibly  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  farm  programs  to 
American  taxpayers. 

pathig  for  thxsc  cham cis 

The  fourth  major  section  of  my 
amendment  deals  with  the  issue  of 
revenue.  Because  of  the  threat  to  our 
national  prosperity  posed  by  the  huge 
Federal  deficit,  I  believe  we  cannot 
afford  simply  to  increase  spending 
without  regard  to  the  deficit.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Federsd  Gov- 
ernment must  support  the  programs  I 
have  outlined  earlier,  but  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
raise  enough  revenue  to  pay  for  such 
spending.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe 
that  our  tax  system  is  so  unfair  that 
we  should  make  some  specific  changes 
in  the  Tax  Code  on  their  merits  alone, 
regardless  of  their  impact  on  revenues 
or  the  deficit. 

This  budget  resolution  gives  us  the 
unique  opportunity  to  combine  in- 
creased tax  fairness  with  a  responsible 
approach  to  Federal  spending  and  the 
Federal  deficit.  My  amendment 
achieves  these  goals  by  setting  a 
modest  target  for  new  revenues,  a 
target  which  the  Finance  Committee 
could  easily  realize  through  tax  law 
changes  which  close  corporate  loop- 
holes and  increase  the  fairness  of  the 
corporate  tax  system. 

I  emphasize  that  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  increase  personal 
income  taxes,  and  I  will  not  support 
any  such  increases.  It  is  essential,  I  be- 
lieve, to  raise  the  revenues  I  have  in- 
cluded in  my  package  in  ways  that  do 
not  touch  the  personal  income  tax. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  raise  ap- 
proximately $60  billion  in  new  reve- 
nues over  the  next  3  years.  This  is  a 
fairly  modest  revenue  target,  in  the 
same  general  range  as  the  revenue  in- 


crease enacted  last  year  in  the  appro- 
priately titled  "Deficit  Reduction  Tax 
Act."  That  tax  bill,  containing  numer- 
ous provisions  authored  by  Republican 
Senators,  was  able  to  achieve  its  reve- 
nue goals  primarily  by  changes  in  cor- 
porate tax  provisions.  I  am  fully  confi- 
dent that  the  Finance  Committee 
could  continue  to  work  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  achieve  the  revenue  tar- 
gets in  my  amendment  without  in- 
creasing individual  taxes  at  all. 

CLOSING  CORPORATE  TAX  L,OOFHOLES 

A  budget,  of  course,  only  gives  the 
Finance  Committee  a  revenue  target. 
It  is  up  to  the  committee  to  determine 
how  to  achieve  that  target.  But  let  me 
describe  the  assumptions  I  have  been 
using  to  derive  the  revenue  projections 
In  my  amendment.  They  show  that 
the  revenue  target  in  my  amendment 
indeed  can  be  attained  by  closing  or 
reducing  corporate  tax  loopholes. 

First.  I  assimie  enactment  of  a  20 
percent  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
corporations,  using  a  fairly  broad  defi- 
nition of  economic  income  as  the  basis 
for  assessing  such  a  tax. 

An  alternative  minimum  tax  on  cor- 
porations which  uses  the  same  20  per- 
cent rate  presently  applied  to  the  min- 
imum tax  on  individuals  would  raise 
significant  amounts  of  revenue  and 
would  make  certain  that  all  profitable 
corporations  paid  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

Second.  I  assume  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  control  the  growth  of  corpo- 
rate "tax  expenditures."  Taken  as  a 
whole,  tax  exemptions,  credits,  and  de- 
ductions used  by  the  corporate  sector 
will  total  approximately  $94.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1985— an  amount  e<)ual 
to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost 
of  all  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  budget.  Yet.  at  a 
time  when  other  spending  programs  of 
Government  will  be  cut  or  frozen,  cor- 
porate tax  expenditures  are  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked.  Last  year,  the  joint 
committee  on  taxation  estimated  that 
the  cumulative  total  of  corporate  tax 
expenditures  would  rise  by  at  least  8 
percent  between  fiscal  year  1985  and 
fiscal  year  1986,  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  projecting  only  a  4.3- 
percent  rise  in  inflation.  Applying  a 
"freeze"  on  corporate  tax  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1986  would  both  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  and  ask  the 
corporate  sector  to  bear  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  burden  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Third,  I  assume  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  close  certain  tax  loopholes 
which  permit  corporations  to  shelter 
their  income  from  taxation.  A  number 
of  these  loopholes  were  scaled  back  in 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  can,  and  I  assume 
that  it  will  again  this  year,  move  fur- 
ther toward  the  elimination  of  many 
of  these  tax  breaks. 

Fourth,  I  have  included  in  the 
spending  portion  of  my  amendment 


some  $200  million  a  year  in  additional 
funding  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  enhance  and  strengthen 
their  compliance  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. Many  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions are  avoiding  paying  the  taxes 
they  now  legally  owe  because  the  IRS 
lacks  the  resources  to  spot  tax  avoid- 
ance and  obtain  the  amounts  due  to 
the  Treasury.  By  the  Treasury's  own 
estimate,  over  $80  billion  a  year  in 
taxes  owed  is  not  collected.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  appalling  statistic,  the  ad- 
ministration has  actually  proposed  to 
reduce  the  budget  for  the  IRS.  My 
amendment  would  reverse  this 
"penny-wise  and  pound-foolish"  ap- 
proach by  increasing  IRS  funding. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  $8  in  increased  tax  receipts 
can  be  produced  for  each  $1  invested 
in  additional  IRS  resources,  so  the  ad- 
ditional funding  which  my  amendment 
provides  for  this  purpose  should  both 
improve  the  basic  fairness  of  the  tax 
system  and  yield  significant  increases 
in  revenues. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  revenues,  I 
have  assumed  for  purposes  of  develop- 
ing the  revenue  target  in  the  amend- 
ment that  the  cigarette  excise  tax  pro- 
visions enacted  under  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  will 
remain  in  force,  and  that  the  16  cents 
per  pack  excise  tax  will  not  be  de- 
creased to  8  cents,  as  is  assumed  by 
the  Dole  package.  At  a  time  when  this 
Nation  is  facing  staggering  deficits  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  aUow  ourselves  even  to  think 
about  cutting  taxes  further.  This  is 
not  a  new  tax,  but  only  a  continuation 
of  a  tax  that  currently  is  in  place. 

I  believe  that  a  combination  of  these 
provisions  would  significantly  improve 
the  basic  fairness  of  our  tax  system, 
while  also  raising  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  for  the  essential  spending  restora- 
tions which  I  call  for  in  the  rest  of  my 
amendment. 

SLOWmG  THE  GROWTH  OP  DEPEIf SE  SPEITDIHG 

In  order  to  proceed  toward  a  bal- 
anced package— and  toward  a  budget 
that  is  both  wise  and  prudent— I  will 
reduce  the  increase  in  the  real  growth 
for  defense  contained  in  the  White 
House  Republican  leadership  budget 
from  3  to  1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
leaving  in  place  the  3-percent  real 
growth  contemplated  in  the  Republi- 
can budget  for  both  of  the  succeeding 
years. 

In  the  past,  I  have  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  increased  levels  of  defense 
spending  and  have  supported  the 
higher  levels  over  the  past  4  years.  I 
also  recognize  that  we  have  asked  our 
allies  in  NATO  to  try  to  reach  the  goal 
of  3  percent  in  annual  real  growth  to 
which  we  have  agreed.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  there  are  good  reasons  to  sup- 
port a  lower  level  of  growth  next  year. 
First  and  foremost,  the  Pentagon  must 
be  impressed  with  the  need  to  exercise 
substantially  more  effective  cost  con- 


trol over  its  Weapons  Procurement 
Program  than  has  been  the  case  over 
the  last  4  years.  The  seemingly  endless 
series  of  horror  stories  of  sloppiness, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  contractors 
and  Pentagon  officials,  and  constant 
overcharging  for  commonplace  items 
such  as  light  bulbs,  wrenches,  solder- 
ing irons,  toilet  seats,  and  so  forth,  has 
eroded  the  national  consensus  for  the 
level  of  real  growth  in  spending  which 
we  have  approved  during  the  past  4 
years. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  Defense  De- 
partment can  absorb  this  modest  re- 
duction in  its  fiscal  year  1986  budget— 
and  that  the  difference  can  and 
should  be  made  up  rather  easily  with 
some  appropriate  belt-tightening. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  its 
markup  of  its  1986  authorization 
measure,  as  one  alternative  did  con- 
duct a  markup  of  the  defense  pro- 
grams at  a  zero  percent  real  growth 
level.  In  the  context  of  doing  that,  no 
major  weapons  systems  were  eliminat- 
ed from  our  inventory. 

In  the  long  run.  the  American 
people  are  more  likely  to  continue  to 
support  a  vigorous  level  of  defense 
spending  if  the  appropriate  level  of 
cost-consciousness  uid  discipline  is  in- 
stituted throughout  our  procurement 
process.  I  believe  the  slight  reduction 
in  real  spending  growth— which  still 
more  than  adjusts  the  defense  budget 
for  Inflation— will  contribute  to  this 
much-desired  goal,  while  at  the  same 
time  yielding  a  much  fairer  and  more 
equitable  budget. 

SKDUCnOM  IN  PORXIGH  AID 

The  final  component  of  my  budget 
amendment  is  a  reduction  in  foreign 
aid  by  $1.9  billion  in  outlays  over  a  3- 
year  period  compared  to  the  Republi- 
can budget's  proposal.  These  reduc- 
tions can  be— and  should  be— achieved 
without  cutting  aid  to  Israel.  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  below  the  levels 
they  have  received  this  year.  My 
amendment  contains  essentially  the 
same  reductions  in  foreign  aid  as  con- 
tained in  the  Chiles-HoUings  amend- 
ment the  Senate  considered  earlier 
today. 

WE  KUST  LOOK  TO  THE  PUTURX 

The  American  people  appreciate  and 
aspire  to  excellence,  to  advancement, 
to  growth,  and  to  improvement.  They 
also  know  that  our  Government— a 
government  that  is  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  not  an  independent  authority 
and  oppressor  that  defies  the  will  of 
the  majority— in  the  past  has  been  a 
key  contributor  to  realization  of  such 
hopes  and  aspirations.  They  also  know 
intuitively  that  it  must  continue  to  be 
a  key  contributor  if  their  dreams  and 
ambitions  for  the  future  are  to  be  real- 
ized. 

And,  in  a  nutshell,  that  is  the  budget 
debate  in  which  the  Senate  is  involved 
today.  The  only  way  Government  can 
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be  such  a  contributor  to  the  kind  of 
future  we  want  to  see  Is  if  the  Con- 
gress—in the  present— assures  that  the 
Federal  budget  allows  for  and  contrib- 
utes to  those  objectives  rather  than 
strangling  them. 

The  challenge  is  to  craft  a  budget 
that  points  toward  a  future  for  this 
Nation  and  its  people  which  will  real- 
ize our  full  potential.  We  intend  to  do 
Just  that. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
is  designed  to  assure  that  at  least  the 
minimum  of  necessary  resources  is 
available  for  investment  in  our  people, 
our  cities,  and  our  energy  and  trans- 
portation infrastructure;  for  improv- 
ing our  competitive  posture  in  the 
world  economy  and  enhancing  our  do- 
mestic industries:  and  for  spreading 
more  fairly  and  equitably  across  the 
Nation  the  burdens  of  reducing  the 
largest  budget  deficits  in  our  history. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  assure  that  our 
Nation's  future  will  not  be  diminished 
by  this  budget.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
recognize  that  the  budget  debate  is 
not  Just  about  dollars  and  cents,  but  is, 
in  fact,  about  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "Components  of  the 
Byrd  Amendment  to  the  White  House- 
Senate  Republican  Compromise 
Budget." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  RIEOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
before  he  yields  the  floor  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
RiKGLE.  How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor want? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Just  to  engage  in  a 
brief  discussion,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  I  think  a  very 
important  step  in  putting  this  package 
together  with  great  care,  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  in  terms  of  building 


on  the  strength  of  the  country.  My 
question  is  with  regard  to  the  items 
that  this  package  does  not  address. 
There  are  other  items  that  fall  outside 
of  this  package  that  I  know  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  Senator  and  of  concern  to 
me.  I  assume  that  we  are  still  free 
later  in  the  amendment  process  and 
later  on  down  the  line  to  try  to  ad- 
dress other  specific  problem  areas  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  put 
into  this  package.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  it 
cannot  be  amended.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  offered  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
states,  it  is  not  a  complete  budget  sub- 
stitute as  has  been  offered  by  others. 
Those  items  which  are  not  touched  by 
this  amendment  could  be  further 
amended  if  such  amendments  are 
mathematically  consistent.  So  there 
will  be  plenty  of  further  opportunities 
to  amend  this  budget  if  Senators  wish. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  that 
answer.  So  there  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  of  us  that  support  rev- 
enue sharing  or  support  consideration 
of  maintaining  Federal  civil  service 
COLA'S  that  we  would  still  be  free  to 
address  at  a  later  time,  and,  if  the 
votes  are  there,  to  work  those  out, 
compromise,  or  offer  amendments,  we 
would  be  free  to  do  so.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  would  be. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Finally,  I  want  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  focus  on  the  future,  the  in- 
vestments in  the  future,  and  not  steal- 
ing from  the  future  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, research,  scientific  develop- 
ment, and  so  forth.  I  think  that  ques- 
tion of  preparing  for  the  future— 
which  this  proposal  does,  and  which 
the  White  House  package  does  not— Is 
a  very  important  distinction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  package. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  minority  whip. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator,  Senator 
Byrd.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  principal 
cosponsor.  This  proposal  will  reduce 
the  fiscal  year  1986  deficit  figure  by 
$56.5.  That  is  $4.5  billion  more  than 
the  Republican- White  House  proposal 
before  us.  The  most  important  thing 
about  this  plan  is  that  it  is  a  very  real- 
istic proposal  for  dealing  with  the  defi- 
cit. Social  Security  and  other  COLA'S 
are  retained  as  has  been  voted  by  the 
Senate,  and  yet  still  we  make  a  larger 


dent  in  the  deficit  than  the  proposal 
that  was  placed  before  us  by  the 
White  House  and  the  Plepublican  lead- 
ership. 

It  also  restores  the  Medicare-Medic- 
aid  cuts,  and  it  restores  cuts  in  veter- 
ans' medical  care.  Very  importantly,  it 
makes  essential  investments  in  Ameri- 
can competitiveness,  and  in  human 
and  fiscal  capital  for  our  future  in 
terms  of  education  and  so  forth.  It  re- 
captures revenues  for  the  Treasury 
through  proposals  for  compliance,  and 
for  a  corporate  minimum  tax.  But  it  is 
not  a  tax  increase.  It  does  not  affect 
the  general  rates  paid  by  business,  by 
corporations,  and  by  individuals.  It 
simply  seeks  to  ensure  greater  fairness 
in  our  taxation  system  by  ensuring 
that  corporations— some  of  which  no- 
toriously have  avoided  paying  any 
taxes  at  all.  while  earning  billions  and 
even  getting  tax  refunds— will  hence- 
forth pay  at  least  a  modest  share  of 
what  they  should.  It  extends  the  ciga- 
rette tax  which  is  due  to  expire  in  the 
fall  of  1985.  That  is  not  a  tax  increase. 
I  am  confident  that  would  be  some- 
thing that  the  Republican  leadership 
would  seek  to  accomplish  at  some  later 
stage.  It  might  as  well  be  done  now.  It 
makes  a  realistic  cut  in  defense,  allow- 
ing for  a  1 -percent  increase  over  infla- 
tion in  1986.  and  then  a  3-percent  in- 
crease over  inflation  in  the  ensuing  2 
years. 

I  personally  differ  with  that  particu- 
lar part  of  this  package.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  restraining  defense  in  this 
coming  year  without  any  increase  and 
without  even  a  COLA.  But  in  the  in- 
terest of  accommodation,  of  compro- 
mise, and  of  getting  a  realistic  package 
that  can  win  adequate  votes  in  the 
Senate,  I  nonetheless  support  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  amendment  also  contains  prop- 
erly allocated  cuts  in  foreign  aid  which 
let  us  keep  our  commitments  under 
Camp  David  and  other  treaties  but 
does  make  some  reduction. 

To  repeat,  the  basic  premise  of  this 
budget  proposal  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd  is  that  it  is  grounded  in  reality.  I 
believe  the  alternative  placed  before 
us  by  the  Republican-White  House 
leadership  is  not  a  sustainable,  feasible 
project.  We  have  already  witnessed 
evidence  to  that  in  the  adoption  of 
amendments  offered  by  Republicans, 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  have 
made  some  very  significant  changes  in 
that  package  placed  before  us  by  the 
White  House  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

I  think  that  proposal  is  as  unrealis- 
tic as  the  1981  tax  cuts  which  were 
supposed  to  pay  for  themselves  but  did 
not.  This  proposed  budget  that  came 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  was  supposed  to  make 
a  dent  in  the  deficit  but  already  signif- 
icant changes  have  been  made  in  it  on 
amendments  offered  by  the  Republi- 
cans. 


For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  support 
for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Will  the  minor- 
ity leader  jrield  10  minutes  for  me  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  do  I 
have,  may  I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERl.  Twcnty-threc  minutes 
and  forty  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  jrield,  could  we  say,  8  minutes? 

Mr.  LAUTENBEKG.  I  thank  the 
Democratic  leader.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  sponsoring  the 
budget  proposal  offered  by  the  Senate 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  not 
whether  to  cut  the  deficit.  The  deficit 
threatens  our  economic  future.  The 
question  is  how  to  cut  the  deficit. 

The  proposal  before  us  cuts  the  defi- 
cit while  investing  in  our  future,  by  in- 
vesting in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren and  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  by  maintaining  the  infrastructure, 
the  foundation  for  economic  growth. 

The  proposal  cuts  the  deficit  with- 
out undercutting  our  obligation  to 
care  for  the  needy,  the  sick,  and  the 
hungry,  through  programs  like  Medi- 
care, Medicaid  and  child  nutrition. 
The  proposal  cuts  the  deficit  without 
breaking  our  bond  to  older  Americans 
on  Social  Security.  It  cuts  the  deficit 
by  restraining  defense  spending.  In 
fact.  I  think  we  could  even  do  more.  It 
recognizes  that  the  burden  of  fighting 
the  deficit  must  be  shared  equally,  and 
that  involves  increased  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  package  goes  a 
long  way  toward  addressing  the  flaws 
in  the  budget  plan  proposed  by  the 
White  House  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows.  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  funding  for 
three  programs  on  which  our  economy 
depends:  Amtrak,  mass  transit,  and 
urban  development  action  grants.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  incor- 
porating that  amendment  into  his 
package. 

As  he  recognizes,  if  our  goal  is  main- 
taining a  healthy  economy,  we  cannot 
take  a  meat  ax  to  programs  on  which 
a  healthy  economy  depends.  And  a 
healthy  economy  depends  not  only  on 
broad  fiscal  policy,  it  depends  on  an  ef- 
ficient system  to  move  people  and 
goods,  systems  like  Amtrak  and  mass 
transit.  Reviving  the  economies  of  our 
ailing  cities  and  towns  depends  on  ef- 
fective programs  like  the  UDAG  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  catalyst  for 
economic  revival. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  next  3  years, 
these  programs  would  account  for  one 
two-hundredths  of  Federal  spending, 
outlays,  but  under  the  so-called  com- 


promise budget  they  would  bear  three 
times  their  share  in  deficit  reduction. 

That  is  unfair  and  its  unwise.  In 
many  areas  of  our  Nation,  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program 
has  made  the  difference  between 
urban  decay  and  urban  revival.  By 
making  the  difference  between  wheth- 
er a  hotel,  an  office  development,  a 
factory  gets  built.  Development  that 
can  swing  a  city  around.  By  leveraging 
private  investment  with  public  money 
the  UDAG  program  has  spurred  over 
2,400  developments  in  close  to  1.100 
cities,  involving  $26  billion  in  private 
investments. 

And  that  private  investment  yields 
$990  million  a  year  in  tax  revenues 
and  reduced  transfer  payments.  Cut- 
ting the  program  does  not  save  money, 
it  costs  money. 

But,  Mr.  President,  our  towns  and 
citie;:  aire  need  mass  transit,  to  move 
people  to  and  from  work  in  the  dense- 
ly populated  cities,  counties,  and 
States  of  our  Nation.  Without  mass 
transit  aid,  transit  arteries  will  clog 
and  the  economic  heart  of  the  city 
may  falter. 

Simply  put,  providing  an  efficient 
and  workable  system  of  tranportation 
is  an  essential  function  of  Govern- 
ment. That  is  why  we  need  mass  tran- 
sit assistance. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  we  also 
need  Amtrak.  This  Nation  should  not 
be  the  only  advanced,  industrialized 
nation  that  lacks  a  government-sup- 
ported, national  passenger  rail  net- 
work. 

We  subsidize  air  travel,  through  air- 
port construction,  an  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  through  subsidies  for  the 
aircraft  industry.  We  build  a  network 
of  national  highways,  for  auto  and 
truck  traffic.  But  under  the  budget 
before  us.  we  would  abandon  the  rails. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  we  would 
abandon  500  towns  and  cities  along 
the  lines. 

We  would  abandon  20  million  pas- 
sengers, passengers  who  will  turn  to 
cars,  buses  and  airplanes  that  could 
not  possibly  bear  the  load. 

We  would  abandon  $3  billion  in  loco- 
motives, equipment,  and  plant. 

We  would  tear  down  a  railroad  after 
investing  so  much  to  build  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  fool  our- 
selves. Cutting  Amtrak  subsidies  will 
not  create  a  leaner  railroad  with  fewer 
stops.  Because  if  Amtrak  cuts  lines,  it 
incurs  labor  protection  costs  that  will 
bankrupt  the  railroad.  Shutting  down 
Amtrak  will  cost  $2.1  billion  in  con- 
tracted labor  protection  costs  and  it 
will  cost  towns  and  cities  a  vital  rail- 
link.  It  will  cost  millions  of  people  a 
way  to  get  to  work  and  to  move 
around  this  country.  It  will  cost  25,000 
jobs  in  44  States. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  of- 
fering this  package,  and  particularly 
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for  including  it  In  the  restoration  of 
these  important  investments  in  our 
economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  yield  to  the  distingiilshed  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  few  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  commend  the 
leader  for  his  package.  As  I  under- 
stand the  package,  it  calls  upon  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  raise  about  $60 
billion  in  revenues  over  the  next  3 
years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  About  $61  billion. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
Budget  Act  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Senate,  the  amendment  cannot  speci- 
fy—and does  not  specify— how  reve- 
nues will  be  raised.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  amendment  does 
not  specify.  The  distinguished  Senator 
is  on  that  committee  and  could  differ 
with  me  or  any  others  who  are  sup- 
porting this  proposal  as  to  how  we 
would  prefer  to  see  the  revenues 
raised. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  does  not  obligate  one  to 
vote  for  any  specific  tax  proposals:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  indeed  Senators 
might  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  revenue 
number  in  different  ways;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  supporting  the 
amendment  is  an  endorsement  of  a 
minimum  tax  or  of  any  particular  kind 
of  tax  bill.  That  decision  is  left  with 
the  Finance  Committee  and  with  the 
individual  Senator.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  minori- 
ty leader  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  clarifying  this 
matter.         

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Democratic 
leader  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  follow  on  the  colloquy 
which  Just  took  place  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader. 

The  questions  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  propounded  as  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  one  of 
the  leading  experts  on  that  committee 
in  regard  to  taxes  produced  a  very  fine 
colloquy  to  have  in  the  Recoro  be- 
cause it  exactly  explains  a  situation  of 
the  amendment  regarding  taxes  in  the 
proposed  amendment. 


I  want  to  cite  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  not  wait  to  make  some  ad- 
justments, but  to  indicate  that  those 
adjustment*  should  be  made  now  by 
addressing  this  situation  inunedlately 
In  the  budget  resolution  before  us. 

I  have  asked  my  staff  to  prepare  the 
latest  figures  which  are  avaUable  for.  I 
presume,  the  largest  group  of  profita- 
ble corporations.  That  is.  the  group  of 
largest  profitable  corporations  that 
under  the  current  tax  law  are  not 
paying  any  income  taxes.  I  would  like 
to  share  that  with  my  colleagues. 

We  do  not  necessarily  have  these  in 
the  best  order  under  any  criteria 
except  right  at  the  top  we  have  four 
very  profitable  corporations  who.  in- 
stead of  paying  any  Federal  income 
taxes,  actually  got  rebates. 

The  latest  fig\ures  that  are  available 
are  from  1983.  The  profits  from  Gen- 
eral Electric.  $2.4  billion.  They  got  a 
$35  million  rebate  from  the  Treasury 
rather  than  paying  some  taxes. 

Boeing  had  profits  of  $475  million, 
and  they  got  a  $44  million  rebate. 

Columbia  Gas  System  had  profits  of 
$337  million  and  got  a  rebate  of  $31 
million. 

General  Djoiamics  had  almost  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  profits,  paid  no 
income  tax  but  got  a  $1  million  rebate 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Lockheed  paid  no  income  taxes  on 
profits  of  $461  million,  and  Common- 
wealth Edison  had  $1.1  billion  in  prof- 
its and  paid  $3  million- $3  million  out 
of  $1.1  billion  of  profit.  They  were 
taxed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
under  our  laws.  $3  million. 

AT<feT  had  almost  $9  billion  in  prof- 
its and  paid  taxes  of  $26  million.  Sears. 
Roebuck,  with  $8  billion  of  profits, 
paid  $67  million  in  taxes.  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric.  $1.1  billion  profit.  $57  mil- 
lion in  taxes.  E.F.  Button  had  $143 
million  profit  and  zero  taxes  paid. 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co.  had  $88  million  in 
profit  and  did  pay  almost  $3  million  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  what  this 
demonstrates,  first  of  all.  is  that  we 
have  been  a  little  bit  lax  in  some  of 
our  recent  tax  bills  and  we  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  where,  in  order  to  en- 
courage greater  economic  activity  and. 
therefore,  economic  recovery,  we  have 
allowed  the  tax  laws  to  be  so  wide 
open  that  practically  no  taxes  are  paid 
by  these  particular  corporations  in  the 
latest  year  for  which  the  figures  are 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  none  of  us  in- 
tends that,  but  since  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
wait  on  indicating  to  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  address  this  problem  as  soon  as 
practical.  Rather  than  view  this  as 
some  sort  of  drawback  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  the  fact  that  it  indi- 
cates that  taxes  should  be  raised  along 
these  lines.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
solid  reason  why  we  should  vote  for 


this  particular  proposal,  this  particu- 
lar amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  us. 

We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to 
somehow  be  led  along  the  path  that 
collecting  proper  amounts  of  revenue 
from  profitable  companies  should  be 
put  off  any  longer.  We  should  indicate 
our  desire  and  our  direction  to  do  that 
inmiediately.  I  am  not  talking  about 
this  amendment  as  if  this  provision 
were  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  ought  to  be  corrected  sometime.  I 
am  thinking  of  this  as  what  it  says  in 
the  amendment  itself.  It  directs  the 
Finance  Committee  to  come  up  with  a 
system  of  gathering  additional  reve- 
nue so  that  we  can  send  some  signal  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are, 
indeed,  getting  this  deficit  down,  and 
this  must  be  a  part  of  it.  We  know 
that.  It  has  come.  If  we  have  not  de- 
cided in  our  own  minds  that  it  is 
coming.  I  Invited  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  with  some  of  their  con- 
stituents to  see  what  they  think  of 
this  proposition. 

This  is  not  some  quirk.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cited  some  11  countries  which 
are  most  glaring  as  having  paid  little 
or  no  taxes  in  1983.  the  last  year  for 
which  the  figures  are  available.  But  if 
we  say  that  25  percent  of  their  profits 
would  be  a  reasonable  tax.  similar  to 
what  we  pay  on  our  own  personal 
income  and  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  on  the  income  that  they 
earn,  that  would  have  netted  to  the 
Government  $4  billion  out  of  those 
figures  that  I  have  mentioned. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  129 
major  U.S.  corporations  paid  taxes  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  25  percent  in  1983.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  correct  it.  I  believe 
this  provision  in  the  amendment  is 
very  worthwhile  and  one  that  deserves 
the  backing  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distisnguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy] 3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
3  weeks  of  posturing,  maneuvering, 
and  sideshows,  the  Senate  is  getting 
serious  about  the  budget: 

Serious  about  how  deeply  we  want  to 
reduce  the  deficit:  serious  about  keep- 
ing the  promise  of  Social  Security  for 
senior  citizens:  serious  about  ending 
the  reckless  increases  in  military 
spending:  serious  at>out  investing  in 
programs  that  will  truly  strengthen 
our  economy  and  our  country:  &nd  se- 
rious about  whether  we  mean  it  when 
we  speak  about  sharing  the  burden 
fairly. 

These  tasks  cannot  be  addressed  sep- 
arately. We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
passing  one  budget  to  cut  the  deficit, 
another  to  show  the  folks  back  home, 
and  yet  another  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  obligated  to  pass  one 
budget  which  represents  our  best  Judg- 


ment about  the  country's  needs  for 
the  years  ahead. 

The  Byrd  proposal  faces  that  crucial 
question  directly  and  responsibly.  It 
aciuiowledges  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  preserve  any  program  Just 
because  it  exists.  It  also  aciuiowledges 
that  budget  cuts  across  the  board  by 
some  rote  formula  are  wrong,  because 
they  fall  to  recognize  that  future  eco- 
nomic strength  depends  upon  wise  in- 
vestment today.  And  it  honestly  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  two  columns  In 
the  budget— revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. The  proposals  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  suffer  a  special 
form  of  myopia  in  this  respect. 

The  Republican  leader— and  even 
the  President  himself— have  repeated- 
ly said  that  additional  revenues  may 
be  necessary  as  a  last  resort.  Presum- 
ably, they  regard  the  last  resort  as  the 
11th  hour  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence that  will  ultimately  write  the 
final  pacluige. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  will  not  be 
part  of  the  House-Senate  conference, 
the  future  is  now.  The  last  resort  is 
here.  This  is  the  last  chance  to  put  our 
votes  where  our  priorities  are.  The 
time  for  posturing  against  increased 
revenues  is  over.  We  all  accept  the 
need  for  deficit  reduction  and  progress 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  try  to  reach  that  target  by 
savage  cuts  in  programs  vital  to  our 
Nation's  future. 

The  Byrd  plan  is  an  honest,  fair,  and 
forward  looking  proposal.  It  cuts  the 
deficit  significantly— to  less  than  $100 
billion  by  1988.  It  honors  our  promise 
to  Social  Security  recipients  and  sus- 
tains our  commitments  to  the  poor.  It 
maintains  crucial  investments  in  edu- 
cation, training,  research  and  develop- 
ment. And  it  proposes  that  aU  taxpay- 
ers pay  their  fair  share  of  the  bill  for 
the  Nation's  needs. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  this  proposal. 
No  sleight  of  hand.  It  straightforward- 
ly sets  forth  our  needs,  honors  our  ob- 
ligations, and  proposes  to  pay  for  what 
we  spend.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it 
as  our  budget  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  Mr. 
Metzenbaitm. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  indicate  my  support  for.  this 
plan,  but  in  doing  so,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  have  one  reservation 
about  it.  That  reservation  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  a  1- 
percent  increase  in  defense  spending. 

Mr.  President,  this  body,  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  48,  indicated  its  position  on  the 
matter  of  defense  spending  and  indi- 
cated that  it  supported  a  freeze.  I  very 
strongly  support  the  position  that  the 
Senate  has  heretofore  indicated  was 
the  majority  point  of  view.  But  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  this  plan  is 
adopted,  it  is  subject  to  amendment. 


That  being  the  case.  I  want  to  declare 
that  If  it  is  adopted.  I— some  other 
Senator  might  offer  it,  but  if  no  other 
Senator  does,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  defense  spending 
increase  from  the  1  percent  provided 
in  this  package. 

I  do  that  because  I  believe  we  are 
wasting  too  much  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  concerned.  I  think 
if  we  give  the  Department  of  Defense 
an  increase  for  inflation,  that  would 
be  totally  adequate.  But  I  think  there 
are  so  many  good  aspects  of  the  Byrd 
proposal  that  I  want  to  vote  for  it,  and 
with  that  understanding  I  do  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?    

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  Senator's  remarks. 
I  Indicate  that  should  the  amendment 
pass  and  he  offers  such  a  modifying 
amendment  later,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  sup[K>rt  that  amendment. 

PAnt  AND  EPrECTTVZ  DEnCIT  REDUCTIOIf 

Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  and 
cosponsoring  the  Byrd  budget  package 
because  it  is  the  only  approach  now 
available  that  is  both  fair  and  effec- 
tive in  sharply  reducing  deficits.  It 
does  not  ask  our  senior  citizens  to 
forgo  the  needed  annual  inflation  ad- 
justment while  providing  such  an  ad- 
justment for  the  Defense  Department. 
It  does  not  severely  cut  or  eliminate 
many  important  domestic  programs 
while  ignoring  that  billions  of  dollars 
of  revenues  are  lost  each  year  through 
outright  tax  evasion  and  fraud. 

What  this  package  does  provide  is  a 
vision  for  the  future  by  assuring  eco- 
nomic growth  and  strengthening  the 
competitiveness  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system.  By  increasing  the  fund- 
ing for  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment, export  promotion,  education, 
and  Job  training  and  retraining,  this 
package  charts  a  course  for  the  sound 
economic  future  of  our  Nation  by 
making  needed  long-term  investments. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, this  proposal  is  fair  because  it  pro- 
vides full  COLA'S  for  Social  Security 
and  veterans'  pensions.  It  eliminates 
the  increases  in  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  contained  in 
the  White  House-Senate  Republican 
budget  sparing  our  senior  citizens 
sharply  rising  medical  costs  they 
cannot  afford. 

While  this  package  does  contain  new 
revenues,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  none 
of  the  revenues  are  to  be  achieved  by 
increasing  the  individual  income  tax 
rates.  I  flatly  oppose  any  increase  in 
individual  income  tax  rates.  I  believe  it 
is  both  possible  and  sound  to  raise  the 
amount  of  revenues  contained  in  this 
proposal  by  counting  the  new  revenues 
that  will  be  raised  through  tax  simpli- 
fication. A  restructuring  of  our  tax 
code  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  in- 


dividuals to  avoid  paying  legally  owed 
taxes,  and  will  call  on  highly  profita- 
ble corporations  who  presently  pay  no 
taxes,  to  begin  to  contribute  a  mini- 
mum fair  share  tax  payment. 

Most  importantly,  this  package 
would  result  in  lower  deficits  than 
those  proposed  in  the  White  House- 
Senate  Republican  budget.  It  would 
cut  the  deficit  $4.5  billion  more  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  $4.3  billion  more  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $200  million  more 
in  fiscal  year  1988,  for  a  total  of  $9  bil- 
lion more  in  deficit  reduction  over  the 
next  3  years,  than  the  Republican 
White  House  plan. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  mention  that  as  in  any  compre- 
hensive proposal  there  are  specific  as- 
pects of  this  package  that  I  feel  fall 
short  of  what  is  needed.  For  example, 
I  am  dismipointed  that  certain  hous- 
ing elements.  Federal  civil  service 
COLA'S,  and  postal  subsidies  for  the 
blind  and  disabled,  among  others  are 
not  included  in  this  package.  However, 
no  package  is  perfect  and  if  this  pro- 
posal is  adppted  by  the  Senate  it  will 
be  in  a  position  where  further  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  and  many  of  the 
shortcomings  can  be  corrected  and  I 
and  others  will  attempt  to  make 
needed  changes.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  us  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  to  me,  I  also  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  state  that  that  is 
the  part  of  this  measure  which  I  like 
least.  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  because  I 
believe  overaU  it  is  a  very  sensible  pro- 
gram, far  better  than  the  alternatives 
facing  us.  But  I  will  also  Join  in  an 
amendment  to  see  to  it  that  defense 
gains  no  interest  if  it  is  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

It  is  only  fitting  at  this  point  that  I 
acluiowledge  the  major  assistance  and 
support  that  has  been  given  by  many, 
many  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  assembling  this  package.  Over  the 
course  of  the  past  3  weeks  I  have 
talked  individually  or  in  small  groups 
to  virtually  all  Democratic  Senators 
about  which  vital  national  priorities 
should  be  reflected  in  the  budget  and 
the  deficiencies  in  the  White  House- 
Republican  leadership  budget  which 
must  be  challenged.  In  particular.  I 
would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
several  Senators  for  their  major  con- 
tributions in  the  development  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered 
today.  These  include  Mr.  Motnihan 
and  Mr.  Riegle  on  Social  Security 
COLA'S.  Senator  Cranston  on  veter- 
ans' provisions,  Senators  Kennedy  and 
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Chilss  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Senator  Sahbanzs  on  Federal  retirees, 
Senator  Inouyi,  on  export  promotion. 
Senators  Melchxr,  Boren,  and  Harkin 
on  agriculture,  Senators  Lautenberg, 
DoDD,  and  MoYimuif  on  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants,  mass  transit, 
and  Amtrak;  Senators  Rieclk,  Sasser, 
and  MATstmAGA  on  economic  develop- 
ment programs;  and  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAinc  on  corporate  tax  loophole  clos- 
ers. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  staff  for  their  yeoman 
work  on  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
thank  Susan  Manes,  staff  director  of 
the  Policy  Committee;  Linda  Peek, 
Conununications  Director;  Barbara  Vi- 
denieks,  executive  director  of  my 
office;  Sally  Laird.  Steve  Quick.  Dick 
D'Amato.  Kevin  Nealer,  Abby  Saffold, 
Charles  Kinney,  and  Marty  Paone  of 
the  Policy  Committee  staff.  And  final- 
ly. I  want  to  single  out  for  special 
thanks  Scott  Bunton,  deputy  director 
of  the  Policy  Committee  and  Tom 
Sliter  of  the  Policy  Committee  staff, 
for  their  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to  begin  my 
remarks  by  commending  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  what  is  ob- 
viously a  serious  proposal  with  respect 
to  deficit  reduction  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  may  disagree  with  it.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  him  that  he  has  been  able  to 
unite  so  many  of  his  members  behind 
it.  It  is  perhaps  a  tribute  to  the  Presi- 
deat  of  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
publican leadership  that  it  operates 
generally  within  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  the  budget  debate  to  this 
point,  that  is  to  say,  while  there  are 
restorations  in  this  program,  unlike 
amendments  In  previous  years  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  there  are  no  at- 
tempts to  create  major  new  programs 
or  substantially  to  increase  old  ones. 
They  are  going  in  the  same  direction 
as  we  are.  They  simply  have  not.  in  my 
view,  seen  the  logic  of  the  Republican 
leadership's  set  of  ideas. 

Where  we  differ  substantially  is  in 
two  distinct  areas:  First,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  was 
very  careful  to  associate  himself  with 
the  proposal  of  the  minority  leader 
only  after  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  attempt  to  restore  more  spend- 
ing to  it  once  it  had  been  adopted  as 
the  agenda  for  the  remainder  of  the 
debate.  So  the  proposition  that  this 
amendment  would  actually  save  more 
on  the  budget  deficits  than  does  the 
one  which  is  before  the  Senate  right 
now  is  subject  to  that  major  proviso. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  would  not 
satisfy  the  spending  desires  of  many 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  that  they  would  seek  to  add  to 
the  spending  totals  in  this  proposal. 


But  even  taking  it  in  its  present  form 
and  basing  my  arguiment  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther spending  restorations,  we  have 
before  us  the  classic  debate  in  this 
body:  Are  we  going  to  deal  with  the 
budget  deficit  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  by  reducing  Federal 
spending  programs  or  are  we  going  to 
deal  with  it,  very  significantly  at  least, 
by  increasing  taxes,  however  sugar 
coated,  however  directed  at  nontax- 
paying  corporations.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  tried 
to  make  It  exceedingly  clear  in  sup- 
porting this  proposal  that  he  has 
grave  reservations  about  the  tax  pat- 
tern assumed  by  the  minority  leader  In 
these  proposals.  He  did  so  with  good 
reason— because  these  proposals  clear- 
ly undermine  the  chances  for  serious 
tax  reform  later  on  in  this  year.  In 
fact.  I  daresay.  Mr.  President,  that 
they  for  all  practical  purposes  would 
eliminate  them  because  they  take 
moneys  from  a  corporate  minimum 
tax.  which  this  body  has  already  voted 
will  go  into  reducing  individual  income 
taxes  as  a  part  of  a  tax  reform  pack- 
age, and  transfer  them  Into  spending 
programs,  thus  sentencing  tax  reform 
to  a  much  more  dubious  fate  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  proposal  also  proceeds  from  the 
mistaken  assumptions  that  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  reduction  of  budget  defi- 
cits whether  you  do  it  by  reducing 
spending  or  by  Increasing  taxes;  that 
has  no  Impact  on  the  economy  or  on 
economic  growth.  That  assumption, 
however,  files  In  the  face  of  both  facts 
and  economic  theory.  Almost  without 
exception  the  economists  who  testified 
before  the  Budget  Committee  stated 
that  the  economy  would  be  stronger, 
that  growth  would  be  greater,  that 
jobs  would  be  more  numerous  If  we 
solved  our  problems  by  cutting  spend- 
ing programs  rather  than  by  Increas- 
ing taxes. 

It  Is  easy  to  talk  about  corporation 
minimum  taxes  and  non-tax-paying 
corporations,  but  the  money  that  they 
do  not  pay  in  taxes  goes  Into  providing 
jobs  for  American  working  men  and 
American  working  women.  This  pro- 
posal would  clearly  result  in  a  lower- 
employment  level  and  a  higher-unem- 
ployment level  than  the  alternative 
Republican  leadership  proposal. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  distinction 
with  the  proposal  which  the  Republi- 
can leadership  has  placed  before  us, 
this  does  not  meet  the  test  of  fairness. 
It  does  restore  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments—for all  practical  purposes, 
across  the  board— to  retired  persons 
under  Federal  retirement  systems. 

It  does  not,  however,  provide  for  any 
Increase  In  the  salaries  of  people  who 
are  at  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise.  I  find  It  a  paradox 
that  we  should  be  unwilling  to  ask  for 
the  same  sacrifice  and  the  same  disci- 
pline from  those  who  are  retired  as  we 


are  asking  from  those  who  are  actually 
at  work. 

I  believe  that  fairness  demands  we 
treat  such  groups  equally  and  not  In  a 
differential  fashion.  It  is  not  to  say 
that  I  disagree  with  every  element  of 
this  proposal.  Some  of  these  restora- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  final  Repub- 
lican leadership's  proposal,  and  the 
real  question  will  be  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  maximize  economic 
growth,  maximize  job  opportunities  by 
dealing  with  spending  programs  which 
have  grown  beyond  belief  over  the 
course  of  the  last  decade  or  so  or 
whether  we  wish  to  surrender  and  say 
that  we  can  only  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems by  Increasing  taxes  and  thus  de- 
creasing economic  activity  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  briefly  yield  for  a  clarification 
in  reference  to  a  comment  he  made  in 
reference  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  wiU 
yield  for  a  short  question.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  wishes  to  make  a 
speech,  it  will  be  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  will  not  be  a  speech. 
I  had  just  wanted  to  correct  the 
record. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  cor- 
rectly noted  that  I  suggested  being 
free  to  later  deal  with  certain  other 
items  that  were  not  contained  in  the 
package  and  that  in  fact  would  add 
cost.  But  as  the  Senator  also  knows,  or 
I  want  to  advise  him,  I  also  indicated 
there  was  one  Item  in  the  package 
that  I  would  move  to  reduce  that 
would  produce  revenue  to  more  than 
offset  that.  So  it  would  not  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  offer  any  add  ons  that  were  not 
paid  for  by  some  other  saving. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  notes 
the  comments  but  also  notes  that  reve- 
nue sharing,  which  was  specifically 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, would  cost  all  by  itself  consider- 
ably more  than  a  1-percent  cut  In  the 
defense  budget. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
charged  equally. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  withdraw  that 
request? 

Mr.  GORTON.  He  will. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  budget 
document  is  not  just  a  set  of  numbers. 
There  is  no  magic  number  In  this 
regard,  unless  it  is  zero,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  I  think  we  are  all  working 
toward  that,  some  of  us  may  disagree 
on  the  way  to  reach  that  goal. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  not  just  a  set  of  numbers.  It  is  a 


statement  of  priorities,  policies  and 
principles  that  will  affect  millions  of 
Americans— and  the  direction  that  our 
Nation  takes  as  It  begins  to  prepare 
for  the  future. 

The  amendment  that  Is  before  the 
Senate  seeks  to  assure  that  our  Na- 
tion's future  will  not  be  diminished  by 
what  we  In  this  Congress  do  in  this 
budget.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
remind  the  minority  leader  that  the 
time  under  his  control  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  off  the  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  amendment 
or  the  resolution  addresses  every 
matter  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  every 
Senator.  There  are  other  matters 
which  I  personally  would  like  to  have 
added  or  taken  away.  But  I  sought  to 
do  the  best  I  could  In  addressing  mat- 
ters that  are  of  great  importance  to 
every  Senator  in  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize, then,  that  the  budget  debate  is 
not  just  about  dollars  and  cents.  We 
are  discussing  real  peoples'  futures  as 
we  stand  here.  We  are  discussing  this 
Nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
global  marketplace.  We  are  discussing 
real  peoples'  parents  and  real  peoples' 
children  when  we  debate  here  about 
the  figures  on  the  budget  chart. 

This  amendment  begins  to  change 
the  course  and  reflect  this  Nation's  de- 
termination to  reach  for  the  stars,  to 
reach  for  the  best  lives,  to  reach  for 
the  best  living  standard,  to  reach  for 
the  greatest  opportunity,  and  to  reach 
for  the  highest  fiilfillment  attainable 
for  our  people.  This  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  want.  This  is  what  the 
American  people  deserve.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  us  in  Congress 
to  lay  out  the  means  of  arriving  at 
those  goals. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  amendment,  to  vote  for  the  kind 
of  future  that  we  all  want  to  see  for 
our  Nation  and  its  citizens— your  chil- 
dren, my  children,  your  grandchildren 
and  mine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  2  min- 
utes.      

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  concern  over  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  Intend  to  vote  for  It,  but  I  am 
voting  for  It  with  reservations.  I  would 
not  vote  for  It  If  It  called  upon  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  draft 
specific  legislation  to  achieve  targeted 
revenue  levels. 

The  Byrd  amendment  does  not  call 
for  any  specific  or  detailed  revenue 
measures.  While  the  debate  on.  the 
Byrd  amendment  makes  clear  that  the 
targeted  levels  could  be  achieved  by 
certain  specific  and  detailed  measures, 
these  are  only  recommendations.  I 
clearly  want  it  understood  that  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  the  reconunendations 


that  have  been  advocated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

I  voted  against  the  very  punitive 
TEFRA  tobacco  tax  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  earlier  and  I  do  not 
feel  it  should  be  extended.  I.  at  this 
time,  am  not  advocating  the  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  corporate 
tax  measures  that  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  proponents  of  the  Bjrrd 
amendment.  I  would  clearly  want  to 
study  each  and  every  one  of  these  and 
see  how  they  affect  small  businesses 
and  small  corporations,  as  well  as  how 
they  will  affect  the  growth  policy  of 
our  economy,  local  imlts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  well-being  of  various 
segments  of  the  American  economic 
society. 

I  believe  the  revenue  targeted  levels 
can  be  obtained  through  better  tax 
compliance,  strengthened  enforcement 
of  existing  tax  laws,  and  collection  of 
existing  tax  liabilities. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  our  efforts  to 
simplify  our  Income  tax  laws  that  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  provisions 
In  the  Tax  Code,  greatly  assisting  tax 
compliance,  enforcement,  and  collec- 
tion. The  goal  of  $14.5  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1986  is  not  an  unrealistic  goal  to 
be  obtained  through  closing  of  loop- 
holes, strengthening  enforcement, 
better  compliance,  and  more  effective 
collection. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  in 
supporting  the  Byrd  amendment  I  am 
not  advocating  any  new  taxes  or  any 
additional  taxes. 

The  Byrd  amendment  is  attractive 
because  it  does  not  cut  Social  Security 
and  provides  a  good  number  of  add 
backs  that  are  needed,  particularly  in 
science  and  research  activities,  veter- 
ans health  care  programs.  Medicare, 
education  and  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  items  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

The  Byrd  amendment  is  attractive 
to  me  in  that  It  provides  for  some  real 
growth  In  national  defense,  under  the 
present  amended  budget  before  the 
Senate,  real  growth  In  defense  revltal- 
Izatlon  Is  at  zero.  I  feel  that  we  must 
have  real  growth  In  national  defense 
and  the  Byrd  amendment  of  1 -percent 
real  growth  Is  better  than  the  zero 
growth  that  Is  presently  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

I  also  like  the  reductions  in  foreign 
aid  contained  in  the  Byrd  amendment. 
It  is  also  attractive  because  it  reduced 
the  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1986  by  $56.5 
billion,  which  is  $4.5  billion  more  than 
the  White  House-Republican  Senate 
multiple  compromise  budget  and  be- 
cause it  reduces  the  deficit  over  the  3- 
year  period  by  more  than  $9  billion 
more  than  the  GOP  compromise  pack- 
age. 

While  I  am  not  in  agreement  with 
everything  In  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  would  do  many  things  differently, 
It  represents  the  best  overall  budget 
package  that  has  been  presented  to 


the  Senate  thus  far  and  which  has  any 
possibility  of  passage. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  Byrd  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution. It  attempts  to  restore  funding 
for  necessary  Federal  programs,  while 
continuing  to  address  the  serious  defi- 
cit situation  we  now  face.  I  support 
this  amendment  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  am,  however,  disappointed  that  the 
Chlles-HolllngB  substitute  was  not  ac- 
cepted. I  supported  that  plan  because 
it  would  have  reduced  the  deficit  fairly 
and  effectively,  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget  In  5  years. 

An  important  element  of  the  Byrd 
perfecting  amendment  which  I  would 
like  to^^  address  is  the  language  added 
on  economic  growth  and  competitive- 
ness. This  language  focuses  on  a  seri- 
ous need  which  we  must  recognize  and 
begin  to  address.  Quite  simply,  as  a 
Nation  we  are  not  as  competitive  as  we 
could  be. 

There  is  popular  agreement  that  we 
face  a  serious  military  threat  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  I  suggest  that 
we  also  face  an  economic  threat  with 
International  dimensions.  To  be  sure, 
both  these  threats  are  driven  by  exter- 
nal forces.  The  economic  threat,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  widely  recognized. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  econo- 
my has  rebounded  from  the  depths  of 
the  recession  of  the  early  eighties,  and 
that  the  President  deserves  credit  for 
the  prosperity  we  now  enjoy,  recently 
there  have  been  clear  signs  of  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown.  The  Government  has 
announced  that  Its  main  Index  for  pre- 
dicting changes  In  economic  trends 
registered  a  small  but  unexpected  de- 
cline of  two-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
Msux;h.  In  the  wake  of  other  recent  re- 
ports of  weak  lirst-quarter  economic 
growth  and  an  upturn  in  inflation,  we 
face  serious  questions  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  economy  at  this  time. 

More  than  ever  before,  we  operate  In 
a  highly  conpetltlve  international 
marketplace  and  world  economy. 
International  trade  now  accoimts  for 
over  10  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Almost  10  million  American 
workers  owe  their  jobs  to  trade-related 
activities.  Currently  over  70  percent  of 
American  products  now  must  compete 
with  Imports  from  countries  in 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Last  year  we  imported  $341.1  bUlion, 
but  exported  only  $217.9  billion.  As  a 
result,  the  trade  deficit  reached  $123.3 
billion  in  1984,  more  than  double  the 
previous  year  and  the  9th  year  in  a 
row  we  have  imported  more  than  we 
have  exported.  And  our  trade  deficits 
have  cost  over  3  million  jobs  lost  or 
not  created  since  1980.  This  year  we 
are  already  off  to  a  new  record-setting, 
trade-deficit  pace. 

I  agree  that  a  part  of  the  enormous 
trade  deficit  is  related  to  the  high 
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value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  the  cur- 
rency of  other  nations.  This  imbalance 
must  be  addressed.  We  must  also  ad- 
dress the  problems  associated  with  the 
lack  of  coherent  trade  policy  in  this 
country.  But,  the  deteriorating  trade 
balance  also  reflects  a  weakening  of 
our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
economy. 

This  lack  of  competitiveness  is  not 
limited  to  the  so-called  "sunset"  indus- 
tries such  as  steel  and  automobiles, 
but  is  showing  up  In  almost  every 
sector  of  the  American  economy. 
Seven  out  of  10  American  high-tech- 
nology sectors  have  lost  market  shares 
s'nce  1965.  and  in  1984  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  in  electronics  was  great- 
er than  in  automobiles.  The  declining 
competitive  position  of  American  in- 
dustry is  further  documented  in  a  re- 
cently completed  report,  "The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness." 

We  are  losing  ground  in  almost 
every  sector— in  capital  goods,  high 
technology  products.  automotive 
goods,  consumer  goods,  and  industrial 
supplies  and  materials.  Many  of  these 
are  industries  where  we  once  held  sub- 
stantial leads  in  the  world.  The  future 
of  many  of  these  and  other  basic  in- 
dustries is  now  seriously  threatened. 

New  Mexico  and  many  other  States 
have  been  hurt  by  our  trade  problems. 
The  mining  industry  has  been  hard  hit 
by  foreign  competition,  much  of  it 
unfair  competition.  The  potash, 
copper,  and  uranium  indiistries  have 
been  devastated.  They  have  all  suf- 
fered from  decreased  production,  mine 
closings,  high  unemployment  and  re- 
gional economic  dislocation  in  the  face 
of  foreign  overproduction  and  dump- 
ing in  U.S.  markets. 

I  feel  we  need  to  reverse  these 
trends  in  mining  and  other  basic  in- 
dustries. But  first  we  must  recognize 
the  problems  and  then  take  action  to 
reverse  harmful  trends. 

As  a  start  we  must  reduce  our  Feder- 
al deficit  so  that  interest  rates  will  de- 
cline, make  more  money  available  for 
capital  investment,  and  bring  the 
value  of  the  dollar  into  alignment  with 
foreign  currencies.  We  must  also 
streamline  remedies  available  to  pro- 
tect industries  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  govenment  subsidization  and 
unfair  competition.  We  must  direct 
more  research  and  development  dol- 
lars to  the  commercial  sector,  and  we 
must  improve  the  multilateral  trading 
system. 

However,  as  we  are  now  debating  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  we  stiU  are 
not  recognizing  the  challenge  and  the 
consequences  or  our  failure  to  address 
our  trade  problems.  Interestingly,  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  and 
the  GOP  compromise  plan  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  week  contain  spending 
cuts  that  would  further  exacerbate 
our  competitiveness  problems.  Cuts 
are  called  for  in  programs  to  promote 


exports,  to  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional system  in  critical  math,  sceince, 
and  high-technology  areas.  We  must 
all  work  to  restore  these  programs  and 
resist  shortsighted  cuts  in  these  areas. 

The  competitiveness  language  in  the 
Byrd  amendment  restores  cuts  in 
these  critical  areas.  It  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  exports,  re- 
search and  technology,  and  education- 
al programs  in  math,  science,  and 
high-technology  areas.  Funding  is  also 
restored  for  the  dislocated  workers 
section  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  For  these  reasons  I  support 
the  Byrd  amendment  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  adopt  it. 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
American  economy  are  the  underpin- 
nings of  our  standard  of  living  and  our 
security.  I  believe  we  now  face  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  economic  leadership  in 
the  world.  I  also  believe  that  once  we 
recognize  that  challenge  and  develop  a 
consensus  on  how  to  meet  it,  we  wlU 
bring  to  bear  all  the  ingenuity,  creativ- 
ity, and  energy  that  has  made  this 
country  great. 

I  support  the  Byrd  amendment,  be- 
cause it  restores  funding  in  many  nec- 
essary Federal  programs. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  and  vote  for  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment because  it  is,  as  was  the  Chiles- 
Holllngs  amendment  before  it,  superi- 
or to  the  so-called  leadership  plan. 

Where  it  adds  back  funds  which  the 
Republican  proposal  would  cut,  it  does 
so  in  a  most  responsible  way.  By  pro- 
viding for  defense  spending  at  a  level  1 
percent  above  inflation,  it  helps  to 
meet  what  this  Senator  believes  is  our 
most  solemn  duty— that  is,  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

By  providing  our  elderly  with  full 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  it  meets  an- 
other obligation  that  I  feel  strongly 
about.  So,  in  at  least  those  two  re- 
spects— on  defense  and  retirement 
benefits— this  amendment  is  superior 
to  the  alternative  that  I  supported 
earlier  today. 

But  both  of  these  plans  also  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  ultimately  we  must 
turn  as  well  to  the  revenue  side  of  our 
budgetary  ledger.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment does,  indeed,  propose  that  we 
utilize  responsible  revenue-raising 
measures  to  help  bring  our  outrageous 
deficits  under  control. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  prefer  the 
Byrd  amendment  because  it  also  ad- 
dresses the  substantial  need  to  boost 
our  efforts  in  education,  in  Job  train- 
ing, and  in  science  and  research  activi- 
ties so  vital  to  our  future  and  to  retain 
a  Federal  effort  in  insuring  essential 
economic  development,  transportation, 
and  infrastructure  programs.  But. 
again,  it  does  this  responsibly  by  advo- 
cating the  revenues  necessary  and  not 
by  adding  to  our  Nation's  debt. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  2  minutes,  and  if 
he  needs  3,  I  will  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  simply  to  re- 
spond to  what  one  of  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago  on  the  floor,  which  was  that  a  vote 
for  this  proposal  is  a  vote  against  tax 
reform. 

I  disagree  most  profoundly  with  that 
statement.  It  is  possible  to  have  major 
tax  reform  and  over  the  course  of  sev- 
eral years  to  also  have  some  increase 
in  revenues.  Indeed,  the  proposal  that 
Congressman  Gephardt  and  I  have  of- 
fered raises  $40  billion  over  a  3-year 
period,  even  though  it  is  revenue  neu- 
tral in  the  first  year.  Tax  reform  is 
separate  from  the  Issue  of  whether 
there  are  other  kinds  of  taxes  that  one 
might  argue  should  be  raised,  whether 
that  is  freezing  or  increasing  cigarette 
taxes,  or  gasoline  taxes,  or  value-added 
tax  or  whatever.  This  most  profoundly 
does  not  mean  that  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  tax 
reform.  Nor  is  it  Inconsistent  with 
having  voted  for  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment just  last  week,  which  stated  that 
if  there  is  a  minimum  tax,  that  reve- 
nues would  be  used  for  rate  reduction 
and  raising  the  threshold  that  one  can 
reach  before  paying  any  tax. 

So  I  think  that  the  record  would  be 
incomplete  If  it  were  not  clearly  stated 
that  support  for  this  amendment  is 
not  inconsistent  with  support  for  tax 
reform.  It  is  indeed  fully  consistent 
with  doing  so  as  long  as  one  can  ex- 
plain how  additional  revenues  would 
be  raised. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  al- 
lowing me  the  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  vote  shortly  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  for  those  who  thought  the 
first  8  or  10  days  of  activity  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  were  futile  and  use- 
less, and  I  have  heard  remarks  such  as 
"a  waste  of  time,"  "nmning  in  place," 
I  want  to  say  that  both  proposals  of- 
fered this  afternoon  indicate  to  me 
that  there  is  a  profound  concern  about 
the  future  of  this  country.  In  particu- 
lar, the  black  cloud  of  debt  hanging 
over  the  Nation  that  is  going  to  ruin 
economic  prosperity.  Not  for  a  few 
who  are  affected  by  Federal  programs 


but  for  the  general  public  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  while 
others  may  look  at  the  last  election 
and  see  all  kinds  of  things  in  it,  I  was 
in  it  and  I  had  briefing  books  about  18 
to  24  inches  thick.  As  I  flew  around,  I 
could  study  them.  When  somf^ne 
would  talk  about  Superfund,  I  could 
be  ready.  In  my  State  we  have  wild 
burros  and  donkeys  and  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral Wild  Burros  Act  and  I  had  a  little 
book  on  it.  Well,  about  4  weeks  before 
the  election,  after  days  of  campaign- 
ing, I  just  said,  "why  don't  we  throw 
them  all  away"  because  there  were 
only  two  issues.  One  issue  that  attract- 
ed everyone  is  why  the  young  people 
came  to  the  campaigns?  Why  60  per- 
cent voted  for  the  President?  In  my 
case,  bragging,  why  65,  n^ybe  68  per- 
cent voted  for  me?  Because  they  were 
concerned  about  economic  prosperity. 

They  believed  that  their  futures 
were  tied,  in  spite  of  their  competing 
interests.  I  think  I  understand  this  be- 
cause I  will  have  seven  children  In  col- 
lege next  year.  If  I  have  no  other 
record  as  a  Senator,  I  think,  in  looking 
over  history,  that  that  is  a  record- 
seven  in  college.  So  I  think  I  know 
how  great  young  people  are. 

But  I  think  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
competing  interests  that  young  people 
have,  it  was  the  future  they  cared 
about.  The  future  in  terms  of  prosperi- 
ty and  economic  opportunity.  We  are 
all  here  on  the  floor  because  we  are 
frightened  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  that  future  unless  we  somehow 
drain  that  black  cloud  of  debt  in  son-e 
way  before  it  rains  down  on  all  of  us  in 
a  catastrophic  economic  downtown. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  the  22  hours 
used  up  on  this  resolution  were  use- 
less. There  were  four  or  five  very  big 
issues  decided  upon  and  there  have 
been  two  very  important  packages  of- 
fered here  today. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  caimot  support  his 
package.  I  think  we  can  do  better.  But 
I  compliment  him. 

As  I  understand  it,  he  has  reinstated 
all  the  cost-of-living  indexes  under 
current  law  except  for  one  group:  the 
civil  servants.  I  do  not  think  their  re- 
tirement benefits  have  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  assimied.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  rationale,  but  that  is  all 
right.  He  has  put  it  back  for  all  the 
other  pensioners,  but  not  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that  they 
are  still  frozen.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, or  any  other  Senator,  may  offer 
an  amendment  to  put  it  back,  as  he 
knows. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  We  cannot  put  it  back 
until  after  we  have  voted  on  this.  But, 
nonetheless,  we  are  Just  talking  about 


our  packages,  and  I  am  just  offering  a 
very  simple,  upfront  observation  that 
your  amendment  put  all  the  COLA'S 
back  except  that  one.  So  now  we  have 
all  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
added  back  except  for  the  civil  serv- 
ants. Your  amendment  has  defense 
slightly  higher  than  the  Senate  earlier 
voted  at  0-3-3  real  growth.  Your 
amendment  has  1-3-3  real  growth  a 
few  billion  dollars  in  budget  authority 
are  back  in  defense. 

Then  we  get  to  the  real  difference. 
There  is  $65.6  billion  less  in  savings 
from  domestic  programs,  and  there  is 
$6.1  billion  in  new  taxes. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what  I 
said  in  earlier  debate,  but  clearly  you 
cannot  come  down  here  on  this  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  say  that  is  only  a 
minimum  corporate  tax  and  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  these  who  are  not  paying. 
It  is  in  effect  saying  that  we  cannot 
get  this  budget  reduced  unless  we  add 
$6.1  billion  in  taxes. 

I  want  to  take  only  2  minutes  to  ex- 
plain why  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
do  that.  First  of  all,  it  is  very  simple  to 
say  that  taxes  ought  to  be  the  last 
resort.  I  have  done  that  already  and  I 
guess  everybody  has  heard  it  for  the 
last  3  or  4  months.  They  do  not  want 
to  hear  it  anymore. 

I  do  believe  we  ought  to  reduce  the 
budget  on  the  expenditure  side  to  the 
maximum  extent.  When  we  are  done  if 
it  is  not  enough,  then  teU  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  is  all  we  can  do.  Then 
look  dowii  6  or  8  months  from  now 
when  we  finish  this  budget-cutting 
and  say,  "That  was  not  good  enough. 
We  did  not  get  the  deficit  down 
enough." 

Let  them  be  our  judge.  Let  the 
people  say  then  whether  they  want 
more  taxes.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good, 
democratic  way  to  do  it— front  and 
center. 

When  that  time  occurs  we  can  say, 
"Americans,  we  got  the  budget  deficit 
down,  but  not  enough.  Now  we  will 
look  at  taxes."  But  if  you  put  taxes  in 
the  very  first  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  t>efore  us,  I  think  you  have  told 
the  American  people  that  in  this  huge 
American  budget,  even  with  defense 
reduced  as  far  as  we  can  get  it,  we 
cannot  cut  spending  more.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  approach. 

I  cannot  be  part  of  a  package  unless 
it  is  different  from  this  and  cuts  sub- 
stantially more.  I  think  we  can  and  we 
should. 

As  to  my  second  observation,  we 
hear  an  awful  lot  about  using  tax 
reform  to  raise  the  $61  billion  in  this 
package.  And  we  say  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes 
in  the  interest  of  the  average  folks  be- 
cause there  are  those  who  ought  to  be 
paying  their  fair  share. 

Whether  you  are  for  tax  reform  or 
not,  whether  you  are  for  this  new  tax 
reform  package  that  the  White  House 
is  talking  about,  the  bill  Senator  Brad- 


LT?  has  introduced,  the  bill  Congress- 
man Kemp  and  Senator  Kasten  has  in- 
troduced, let  me  tell  you  what  I  am 
for.  I  wiU  bet  you  that  90  Senators  are 
also  for  it.  It  is  to  take  the  working 
poor  off  the  tax  rolls.  It  is  a  sham  to 
come  here  and  say,  "Let's  tax  some- 
body that  is  not  paying  enough  and 
let's  use  it  to  pay  for  programs,"  when 
we  have  $16  billion  in  taxes  being  col- 
lected from  the  working  poor. 

They  are  the  same  people  that  we 
act  in  the  name  of  when  we  talk  about 
keeping  one  of  these  programs  for 
$200  million  or  $300  million;  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  in  taxes  come  into  the  tax 
coffers  from  people  that  fit  the  pover- 
ty definition  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  think  it  is  an  absurdity.  I 
think  it  is  an  absurdity  to  ever  talk 
about  tax  reform  without  using  $16 
billion  to  get  the  working  poor  off  the 
rolls. 

Su  when  somebody  sajrs,  "Enact  a 
minimum  tax:  Tax  those  who  are  not 
paying,"  I  say,  "Aye,"  and  let  us  use  it 
first  to  get  these  people  off  the  tax 
rolls  that  ought  not  to  be  on  there. 

Do  you  know  that  in  1977  they  paid 
no  taxes  and  now  the  average  tax  biU 
is  11.7  percent  of  their  income.  So  I 
think  that  is  where  any  new  taxes 
ought  to  go  first. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  there 
before  we  pay  for  Amtrak.  I  think  it 
ought  to  go  there  before  we  pay  for 
Job  Corps.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  there 
before  we  pay  for  15  or  20  programs 
and  $200  million  in  additional  spend- 
ing that  does  not  approach  helping 
the  millions  of  people  that  we  could 
help  by  eliminating  them  from  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  question. 

Mr.  EXNNEDY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  Bradley  tax 
proposal  that  very  concept  is  incorpo- 
rated to  exclude  those  that  fall  below 
the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  I  have 
not  looked  at  all  the  tax  reform  pack- 
ages. I  would  assimie  that  anyone  as 
genuine  as  Senator  Bradley  would 
remove  the  working  poor  from  the  tax 
rolls.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
cosponsor  that  proposal.  I  daresay 
that  many  of  those  who  are  in  strong 
support  of  the  Byrd  proposal  are  also 
cosponsors  of  the  Bradley  proposal  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand.  In 
due  course,  when  I  have  time  to  study 
them,  I  will  support  one  of  them. 
There  are  a  lot  of  them  around  that 
do  a  good  job.  I  have  not  had  enough 
time,  with  this  other  work  here.  But  I 
win  do  that  one  of  these  days. 
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Let  me  suggest  that  to  the  extent 
you  put  161  billion  in  new  taxes  in  the 
name  of  reducing  the  deficit,  you 
cannot  use  it  also  to  reduce  rates  for 
the  poor.  If  you  use  it  to  reduce  the 
deficit  or  to  pay  for  programs,  and 
then  you  must  find  more  to  eliminate 
the  poor  from  taxation.  There  can  be 
no  double  counting.  You  cannot  use 
tax  dollars  to  take  people  off  the  tax 
rolls  and  use  the  same  money  to  pay 
for  programs  that  are  not  needed. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  vote 
against  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  But  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it  because  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  send  the  message 
that  we  have  reduced  spending  as 
much  as  we  can.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
are  at  that  point  yet. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  FRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that,  we  could 
utilize  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
me  Just  a  minute  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  Just  want  to  make  the 
observation  that,  as  we  offer  packages 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  47  seats  in  a 
body  of  100  Members.  So  by  ourselves 
we  cannot  pass  anything.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, we  need  not  only  all  the  votes 
on  this  side,  but  a  minimum  of  four 
votes  on  that  side  to  be  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  pass  a  bill. 

So  we  do  not  have  quite  the  luxury 
that  the  majority  party  has,  where 
they  have  an  automatic  majority 
going  in.  We  start  as  a  minority  and  by 
offering  one  alternative  and  then  an- 
other, we  hope  to  be  able  to  attract 
some  crossover  votes.  But  if  we  do  not, 
we  cannot  prevail.  There  is  no  way  to 
turn  47  Democratic  votes  into  51 
Democratic  votes.  We  need  some  Re- 
publican help.  I  hope  perhaps  we  will 
get  some  on  this  package. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  had  six  Republicans  that 
voted  for  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senators    Chilcs    and    Hol- 

LDfOS. 

How  much  time  does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  desire? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  yield  as  much 
time  as  the  majority  leaider  desires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
repeat  pretty  much  what  I  said  before 
the  earlier  vote.  Again.  I  will  Indicate. 


as  the  distinguished  manager  Just  has, 
that  six  Republicans  voted  for  the  last 
package.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
first  vote  on  ^he  first  Republican  pack- 
age not  a  single  Democrat  voted  for  it. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  understand  that. 
We  were  sort  of  testing  and  It  was 
symbolic  in  a  sense  to  sort  of  set  the 
parameters. 

But  I  think  the  more  we  look  at  the 
first  vote,  the  more  important  it  be- 
comes because  I  see  Members  on  both 
sides.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
both  shooting  for  the  1300  blUlon  defi- 
cit reduction  package  over  the  next  3 
years.  I  think  that  is  very  significant. 

I  have  also  indicated  that  I  do  not 
think  all  the  wisdom  on  how  to  reduce 
the  deficit  is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
but  I  can  indicate  also  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  that 
we  have  not  said  you  cannot  vote  for 
the  Democratic  package.  I  also  hope 
that  the  majority  was  automatic  as 
you  indicated.  I  have  not  found  that  to 
be  the  case  since  January.  We  have  a 
n.aJority  in  numbers  but  every  Sena- 
tor has  his  or  her  own  idea.  Senators 
vote  independently. 

But  I  Indicate  again  that  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  others  who  have 
joined  in  this  package.  I  find  I  am 
troubled  with  the  package  because  of 
the  revenues.  Again,  I  will  not  go 
through  all  of  my  experience  in  rais- 
ing revenues.  But  it  has  been  fairly 
broad.  Some  would  say  It  was  too 
broad.  I  am  not  afraid  of  revenues. 
But  I  hope  that  in  this  first  effort,  in 
the  first  resolution  we  send  to  the 
House,  we  send  one  over  without  reve- 
nues—Just spending  reductions.  I  am 
not  certain  we  have  reached  that  last 
resort  that  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
in  the  last  year.  I  doubt  that  we  have. 

But  I  do  not  quarrel  with  anybody 
who  is  willing  to  offer  a  package  and 
make  tough  decisions  on  how  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  not  easy.  I 
again  cite  the  Oallop  Poll  as  of 
Sunday  showing  that  81  percent  of  the 
American  people  say  two  things:  58 
percent  say  the  deficit  Is  very  serious, 
23  percent  say  It  Is  fairly  serious.  Only 
5  percent  say  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. Fourteen  percent  have  not 
heard  of  It  yet.  So  put  them  down  as 
undecided.  [Laughter.] 

But  It  will  come.  They  will  hear  of  It. 
They  will  either  lose  a  Job,  a  farm,  or 
something  because  the  deficit  is  going 
to  catch  up  with  everyone  unless  we 
take  action  in  the  Senate.  So  while  I 
cannot  support  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  package,  I  hope  that  he 
can  support  our  No.  2  if  there  is  a  No. 
2.  It  will  be  without  taxes.  You  will  see 
some  modifications  In  many  of  the 
programs  that  people  were  concerned 
about  in  the  so-called  No.  1  package.  It 
has  been  put  together  largely  through 
the  hours  and  hours  of  work  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator £>oicnnci. 


So  I  hope  following  this  vote  we  can 
then  go  to  the  so-called  KGB  plan.  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  If  we  can  finish  tomorrow,  we 
ought  to  finish.  When  I  say  finish,  I 
mean  that  we  win.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  off  the  resolution. 

I  think  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distingtiished  chairman 
have  made  very  pertinent  statements, 
and  I  think  they  are  conscientious  in 
dealing  with  this  matter  as  they  have 
done.  I  have  respect  for  them.  We  on 
this  side  also  believe  that  there  has  to 
be  a  reduction  In  the  budget  deficits. 
We  must  make  some  hard  choices  in 
order  to  do  that,  but  we  also  believe 
that  there  are  certain  priorities  in  the 
White  House-Republican  leadership 
plan  that  do  not  properly  take  into 
consideration  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. We  believe  the  priorities  con- 
tained in  our  amendment  are  so  im- 
portant to  our  Nation  and  Its  people 
that  we  must  see  them  reflected  In  the 
budget,  yet  the  seriousness  of  the  defi- 
cit crisis  compels  us  to  pay  the  cost  of 
our  amendment  by  Insisting  that  cor- 
porations pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

So  we  are  all  on  the  same  track.  We 
want  to  see  this  budget  deficit  cut 
back.  And  we  want  to  see  the  down- 
ward trend  in  that  curve  begin  now. 
Our  package  does  that.  It  does  restore 
funding  for  some  critical  programs  but 
we  pay  for  them  in  ways  that  the 
American  people  view  as  fair  such  as  a 
minimum  tax  on  corporations  and 
closing  tax  loopholes.  I  believe  that 
the  average  taxpayer  will  agree  that 
neither  the  enforcement  of  the  Tax 
Code  nor  the  Tax  Code  Itself  is  fair. 

If  we  do  not  restore  fairness  in  the 
Tax  Code  now.  we  will  have  to  do  it 
sooner  or  later. 

I  believe  that  compliance  with  the 
Tax  Code  will  be  improved  if  we  enact 
this  package.  Americans  do  not  mind 
paying  their  share  if  they  feel  that  ev- 
erybody else  is  paying  their  fair  share. 

So  I  think  all  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  the  debate.  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
back  all  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  yield  back  what- 
ever time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  9  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  yield  back  all  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  other  side  has  expired.  All 
time  has  been  jrielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 


East]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  sire  absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exoif  ]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  52  Leg.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  64)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SDI'PORTnfG  A  TKOSX  IH  PKDBRAL  ASSISTAMd 
POR  MASS  TRAIf  SIT  AlTD  AMTRAK 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Strongly  support  the  maintenance  of 
current  funding  levels  for  urban  mass 
transit  and  Amtrak.  There  is  a  clear 
need  to  maintain  fuindlng  for  these 
programs. 

Amtrak  provides  passenger  service 
for  some  20  million  passengers  a  year, 
mRfc<"g  it  the  sixth  largest  carrier  of 
passengers  by  any  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, ranking  behind  only  Greyhound, 
United,  Delta.  Eastern,  and  American 
Airlines.  Between  the  cities  in  the  New 
York-Washington  corridor,  Amtrak 
carries  17,500  passengers  a  day— 46 
percent  more  than  all  the  airlines 
combined.  Amtrak  annually  carries 
833  passengers  per  route  mile  operat- 
ed, more  than  any  other  mode  of 
transportation.  Per  departure,  Amtrak 


also  loads  more  passengers  at  major 
terminals  than  either  air  or  bus. 

Amtrak  is  also  a  real  and  important 
factor  in  the  national  economy: 
Amtrak  employs  over  25,000  persons 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $254  million, 
and  last  year  purchased  $549  million 
more  in  goods  8uid  other  services.  In 
New  York  alone,  Amtrak  employs 
2,344  men  and  women  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  $56  million.  Amtrak 
further  contributed,  in  addition,  $18 
million  to  New  York's  economy 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
other  services. 

Yet,  the  administration-Dole  propos- 
al would  terminate  all  Federal  support 
for  Amtrak,  thereby  leaving  its  20  mil- 
lion passengers  to  search  for  other 
means  of  transportation.  Aside  from 
the  clear  need  for  Amtrak  service,  ter- 
minating support  for  Amtrak  would 
prove  costly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  statute  that  created 
Amtrak  in  1971  required  Amtrak  and 
other  railroads  to  provide  contractual 
guarantees,  that  employees  who  are 
laid  off  when  rail  service  is  discontin- 
ued will  receive  "labor  protection"— 
payments  representing  a  portion  of 
:prior  salary  that  can  run  for  up  to  6 
Vears.  Amtrak  estimates  that  these 
labor  protection  costs  would  nm  $2.1 
billion,  if  all  service  ended.  The  first 
year's  cost  is  estimated  at  between 
$600  and  $800  million— and  thus  could 
be  as  high  as  $116  million  more  than 
Amtrak 's  current  appropriation. 

Millions  of  Americans  depend  on 
mass  transit  to  get  to  work,  attend 
school,  go  to  church,  purchase  grocer- 
ies, deliver  goods,  and  go  about  all  our 
other  essential  daily  activities.  With- 
out soimd  and  reliable  mass  transit, 
many  Americans  simply  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  their  day-to-day  lives. 
In  1084,  about  2.8  million  trips  were 
taken  each  day  on  the  New  York  City 
transit  system  alone— more  than  twice 
the  number  of  farmers  who  receive 
support— deficiency  payments,  crop 
loans,  or  target  price  payments— from 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  entire 
year.  In  the  course  of  1984.  over  1  bil- 
lion trips  were  taken  on  the  New  York 
City  transit  system. 

A  Federal  commitment  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  Nation's  mass  transit 
is  essential  if  our  transportation 
system  is  to  be  sound  and  healthy. 
The  Republican  budget  package  does 
not  contain  such  a  commitment. 
Rather,  it  would  completely  phase  out 
urban  mass  transit  operating  assist- 
ance over  the  next  5  years.  Formula 
capital  grants  would  also  be  eliminated 
over  the  next  5  years,  leaving  only  the 
Discretionary  Capital  Grant  Program 
currently  funded  by  1  penny  of  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax.  These  mass  tran- 
sit cuts  would  have  a  devastating 
impact. 

According  to  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  using  Department 
of  Commerce  data  and  models,  each 


$100  million  in  reduced  operating  sup- 
port costs  9.600  jobs  and  $305  million 
in  business  revenues.  Each  $100  mil- 
lion of  capital  funding  lost  costs  7,600 
Jobs  and  $327  million  in  business  reve- 
nues. The  aggregate  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  would  be  a  loss  of  49,100 
Jobs  and  over  $1.9  million  in  business 
revenues— in  1986  alone!  Over  the  next 
3  years,  some  124.500  jobs  would  be 
lost,  along  with  $4.8  billion  in  business 
revenues. 

Moreover,  these  statistics  do  not  re- 
flect cutbacks  in  service  and  fare  hikes 
that  would  necessarily  foUow.  There 
are  approximately  28  million  daily 
transit  trips  in  America;  more  than  8 
billion  a  year.  Nearly  every  American 
and  every  city  would  be  affected  by 
these  cuts,  but  mainly  poor  and  mod- 
erate income  people  who  rely  on  tran- 
sit most. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  note  that 
during  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
consideration  of  transportation  pro- 
grams, I  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  maintained  support  for 
mass  transit  at  existing  levels— as  the 
Bjrrd  plan  does— but  would  also  have 
reduced  Federal  outlays  $5.6  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  by  adoption  of 
an  iimovative  financing  mechanism 
for  mass  transit  capital  projects.  The 
Byrd  plan  does  not  adopt  this  new  fi- 
nancing mechanism,  but  It  makes  such 
good  sense  that  I  feel  confident  that  it 
will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  indicate  that  this  is  the  last  roll- 
caU  vote  tonight.  Under  the  announce- 
ment yesterday,  the  next  amendment, 
we  had  hoped,  would  be  the  so-called 
KBG  package.  But  I  understand  they 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  offer  that,  so 
the  first  amendment  will  be  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Itii.  Sfectxr],  followed  by  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Crakstoit]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
jrield?  I  have  one  amendment  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  sometime  before  the 
time  expires.  I  will  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  it.  Sometime  tomor- 
row, if  I  may.  How  do  we  get  in  line  to 
be  the  next  amendment  up? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  Indi- 
cate to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  what  he  has,  we  will  try  to 
rotate.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  we 
can  finish  this  bill  tomorrow  but  not  if 
we  have  every  amendment  offered 
that  is  printed.  There  are  70-some 
amendments  printed.  If  we  had  70- 
some  rollcalls,  it  would  take  quite  a 
while.  We  are  down  to  about  6  hours 
and  25  minutes.  I  would  guess  we  will 
conunence  fairly  early  tomorrow, 
maybe  be  on  the  bill  by  10  o'clock,  so 
Members  should  be  on  notice.  I  hope 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  we  can 
put  together  a  bipartisan  package  and 
have  enough  votes  to  pass.  That  might 
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eliminate  a  lot  of  amendments.  But 
that  would  still  be  up  to  the  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  have  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  lay  his  down? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No;  I  will  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  get  the  Senator  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wlU  be  aU  over  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WUl  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Many  of  us 
who  have  had  amendments  want  to 
call  them  up.  We  want  to  debate  them 
at  least  for  a  short  period  of  time.  I 
wonder  if  It  Is  possible  for  the  leader 
to  attempt  to  work  out  some  arrange- 
ment where.  Instead  of  every  amend- 
ment having  1  hour  and  one-half  hour 
on  each  side,  that  period  might  be 
shortened  so  that  we  not  be  calling  up 
amendments  without  any  time  avail- 
able for  debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again.  I  think  it  would 
help  if  we  know  precisely  how  many 
amendments  there  were  on  each  side. 
Frankly.  I  am  not  trying  to  encourage 
any  on  this  side.  I  think  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  more  restrained  on 
budget  busters  than  we  have  on  our 
side.  I  hope  they  continue  that  pat- 
tern. We  commended  It  highly  to  our 
colleagues  but  not  with  much  success. 
So  if  Senator  Btro  had  the  amend- 
ments and  I  had  our  amendments,  we 
could  probably  sequence  them  and  see 
how  much  time  was  left. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  on  twth  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  see  what  I  can 
do.  working  with  Mr.  Chiles  and  other 
Senators  on  this  side.  In  an  attempt  to 
be  able  to  lay  our  amendments  and 
the  sequence  in  which  they  will  come 
and.  if  possible,  get  the  time  down 
under  what  is  specified  in  the  act 
itself.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

May  I  ask  a  question  now?  Does  the 
disting\iished  majority  leader  intend 
to  finish  action  on  this  resolution  to- 
morrow evening  if  all  the  time  has 
nm? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  I  can 
answer  that  question  at  this  point.  I 
may  know  by  early  morning.  I  know 
some  Senators  have  commitments  to- 
morrow evening  and  they  need  to 
know,  I  assume,  by  noon  or  shortly 
thereafter.  My  inclination  would  be  to 
finish,  but  "finish"  means  having 
enough  votes  to  pass  it,  and  I  am  not 
certain  of  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distingiiished  ma- 
jority leader  has  responded  realistical- 
ly to  my  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  suggest  that 
Members  give  their  amendments  to 
the  managers  on  each  side  and  they 


can  get  some  idea  of  how  many 
remain.  But  again  I  think  the  minority 
leader  has  expressed  to  me  that  we  are 
not  encouraging  amendments  on 
either  side. 

Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECEPTION  HONORING  WORLD 
WAR  II  VETERANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
reception  honoring  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, starting  at  S  o'clock.  There  are 
34  In  this  Chamber.  17  on  each  side.  It 
is  right  down  the  hall  at  room  230, 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  We  are  also 
honoring  Vietnam  veterans,  Korean 
war  veterans,  and  anyone  else  who 
drops  in. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  today  la.  I 
believe,  V-E  Day,  a  very  significant 
day.  I  passed  by  the  leader's  office  to 
celebrate. 


UNITED  STATES  BECOMES  NET 
DEBTOR 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
was  told  by  somebody  who  ought  to 
know  that  this  is  the  day  the  United 
States  becomes  a  net  debtor  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  the  first 
time  in  71  years.  Our  trade  deficit  last 
year  ran  $130  billion.  This  year  it  is 
expected  to  run  about  $160  billion.  So 
by  this  time  next  year  we  can  antici- 
pate that  the  United  States  will  be  a 
larger  debtor  on  a  net  basis  than 
Brazil  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  And  at  this  rate,  a  few  years 
down  the  road,  in  about  1990,  we  can 
expect  to  be  a  debtor  larger  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  Join  me  In  helping  to  find 
out  if  this  is  officiaUy  the  day  when 
the  United  States  became  a  net 
debtor,  or  when  exactly  that  day  is  or 
will  be. 

Such  a  date  serves  notice  on  us  that 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  have  to 
change  its  trade  policies.  We  cannot 
continue  to  run  up  debts  to  the  rest  of 
the  world— and  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Federal  debt  now:  I  am  talking 
about  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  other 
nations  of  the  world— at  the  rate  of 
$160  bUllon  a  year. 

It  will  be  years  before  we  are  able  to 
feel  the  effects  of  turning  this  policy 
around,  such  that  we  become  less  of  a 
debtor.  Hopefully  sometime  within  10 
years  or  so,  with  a  major  change  in 
policy,  we  will  see  the  day  when  other 
nations  will  owe  us  more  than  we  owe 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
a  Senator  when  that  day  occurs.  I 
hope  I  will  live  long  enough  to  see  It. 
But  I  hope  we  will  dedicate  ourselves, 
on  the  day  we  find  we  are  a  net  debtor. 


to  work  toward  the  day  when  we  again 
look  upon  ourselves  as  one  who  lends 
money  to  the  rest  of  the  world  rather 
than  having  to  borrow  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  that  inquiry  to  try  to  determine 
that  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  6:30 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  S 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASIAN-PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
Saturday,  May  4,  1985  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  Asian-Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week.  First  observed  in  1979, 
Asian-Pacific  American  Heritage  Week 
has  become  an  annual  tradition  in  nu- 
merous schools,  government  offices, 
and  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
It  Is  a  volunteer  affair  which,  I  am 
happy  to  point  out.  does  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  a  penny.  None- 
theless, its  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion's understanding  of  Americans  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  ancestry  has 
been  priceless. 

Although  Asian-Pacific  Americans 
are  the  Nation's  second  fastest  grow- 
ing minority  group  and  number  well 
over  4  million,  most  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  their  history  and  their  con- 
tributions to  our  national  heritage. 
Native  Hawaiians,  defined  by  Federal 
law  as  Native  Americans,  established 
the  first  constitutional  monarchy  in 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans, arriving  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  helped  build  the  Nation's 
transcontinental  railroad  and  made 
major  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
farming  and  agriculture.  The  Japanese 
Americans,  whose  forebears  arrived  in 
this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  helped  establish  Ha- 
waii's sugar  industry  through  their 
labor  in  the  fields.  During  World  War 
II,  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion  from 
Hawaii  and  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  composed  of  Japanese 
American  volunteers,  became  the  most 
decorated  combat  units  In  American 
military  history.  Filipino  immigrants, 
arriving  In  this  coiuitry  early  In  the 
20th  century,  helped  establish  fisher- 
ies and  canneries  on  the  west  coast 
and  in  Alaska. 

As  individuals.  Pacific  and  Asian 
Americans  have  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  the  United  States,  excel- 
ling in  science,  politics,  and  the  arts 


among  other  fields.  In  1957,  Chinese 
Americans  Tsimg  Dao  Lee  and  Chem 
Ning  Yang  received  international  rec- 
ognition as  recipients  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  physics.  In  the  arts,  both 
Minoru  Yamasaki  and  I.M.  Pel  have 
won  international  acclaim.  In  politics, 
four  Asian  Americans  have  been  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate— former  Sena- 
tors Hiram  Fong  and  Samuel  Hayaka- 
wa  as  well  as  the  two  Incumbents,  Sen- 
ator Dahiel  K.  IifOUTX  and  myself.  In 
the  House,  Congressman  Dakiel  K. 
Akaka,  a  Native  Hawaiian,  represents 
Hawaii's  second  congressional  district 
and  Congressman  Normak  Mikbta  and 
Robert  T.  Matsui  presently  serve  as 
Representatives  from  California. 
George  Ariyoshi  of  Hawaii  is  the  Na- 
tion's first  State  Governor  of  Asian- 
Pacific  ancestry. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  observance 
of  Asian-Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month  has  helped  foster  a  new  sense 
of  pride  among  Asian-Pacific  Ameri- 
cans during  the  last  8  years,  its  major 
achievement  has  been  the  awakening 
of  a  national  awareness  of  their  contri- 
butions and  achievements.  In  that 
sense,  Asian-Pacific  American  Herit- 
age Week  is  for  all  Americans.  It  fos- 
ters unity  among  Americans  and  pro- 
vides hope  for  the  Asian  Immigrants 
who  continue  to  come  to  this  country 
in  search  of  peace  and  a  democratic 
way  of  life.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  saluting  all  Asian-Pacific 
Americans  as  we  observe  Asian-Pacific 
Heritage  Week. 


ARMS  NEGOTIATIONS 

Ml.  CHAFEX.  VLt.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  testimony  presented 
yesterday  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Richard  Perle. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Perle  said  that 
In  his  personal  view,  the  United  States 
should  break  out  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  rather  than  retire  nuclear 
forces  to  conform  to  Its  limits,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  not  con- 
tinue to  abide  by  a  treaty  the  Soviets— 
in  Mr.  Perle's  view— continually  vio- 
late. 

While  Mr.  Perle  says  this  Is  his  per- 
sonal view,  if  it  should  become  U.S. 
policy  we  would  not  only  be  abandon- 
ing SALT  II  but  the  arms  negotiations 
currently  underway  In  Geneva.  Break 
out,  by  the  United  States  of  the  SALT 
II  agreement  would  send  a  direct  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Union  that  aU  limits 
on  nuclear  forces  have  been  cast  aside. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  Mr. 
Perle  would  interject  his  personal 
views  on  so  important  an  issue  when 
they  su-e  out  of  touch  with  the  official- 
ly stated  policy  of  this  administration 
that  the  United  States  will  abide  by 
SALT  II  constraints  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  likewise. 

President  Reagan  further  stated 
that  the  United  States  will  not  do  any- 


thing to  undercut  the  negotiations 
that  are  going  on  in  Geneva.  As  re- 
cently as  his  speech  to  the  European 
Parliament  this  morning  in  Stras- 
bourg, he  stated  "the  U.S.  will  take  no 
unilateral  advantages"  and  that  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
"reenforce  all  possible  confidence 
building  measures". 

The  resimiption  of  arms  talks  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  cause  for  cautious  opti- 
mism about  the  prospects  for  a  new 
agreement  limiting  and  reducing  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  the  interim,  it  is  im- 
portant that  both  sides  demonstrate 
restraint  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
negotiations  will  not  be  undermined 
by  the  acceleration  of  a  new  round  in 
the  arms  race. 

The  framework  for  mutual  restraint 
exists.  Last  year  the  Senate  passed,  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  17,  a  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  policy  not  to  undercut  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  agreements  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  at  least  until  December, 
1985.  This  was  included  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  year  a  similar  resolution  has 
been  introduced  by  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Leahy,  Bumpers,  and  Heihz.  It 
represents  the  President's  stated 
policy  which  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  "no-undercut" 
policy  on  a  mutual  basis  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  December,  1986 
or  until  a  new  strategic  arms  agree- 
ment is  concluded. 

A  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue the  present  no-undercut  policy 
will  be  required  soon.  This  summer, 
when  the  seventh  Trident  submarine, 
the  U.S.S.  Alaska,  begins  sea  trials,  the 
United  States  will  surpass  the  SALT  II 
1,200  BflRV'd  missUe  subcelling  unless 
the  launchers  of  either  a  poseidon  sub- 
marine or  14  mlnuteman  Ill's  are  dis- 
mantled. 

I  believe  that  a  decision  not  to  take 
compensating  action  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  AUuka  would  be  adverse 
to  U.S.  secxirlty  Interests  and  would 
undermine  the  prospect  for  the  re- 
newed arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  continue 
their  support  of  the  no-undercut  or  in- 
terim restraint  resolution,  which  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  last  year  and 
most  definitely  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


H.R.  2268.  An  act  to  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  IsraeL 

KmoLUD  jonrr  mxsoLXTnoiis  8icim> 
At  5:22  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olutions: 

BJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1985  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  12.  1985.  through  May  18, 
1985.  as  "Senior  Center  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5.  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week"; 

BJ.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  'National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month"; 

BJ.  Res.  S3.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  Ma)^  5,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  AUergy  Awareness 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  begiiming  May  12.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Etlgestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  termpore  [Mr.  THT7RMOin>]. 

H.R.  2148.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  tTrban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  to  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  IsraeL 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Ms. 
Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2148.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  and 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  B4r.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  158.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  background  informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate"  (sixth  revised 
edition),  as  a  Senate  docimient;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Baniring,  Houslng.  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Paul  A  Adams,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  l)efore  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  Bn.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROTH; 
S.  1095.  A  bUl  to  restrict  the  travel  and  ac- 
tivities of  foreign  nations  on  secondment  to 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
8.  lOM.  A  bUl  to  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Huxaan  Services  Imple- 
ment the  revised  prospective  payment  wage 
Index:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RncsL.    Mr.   Packwood.   Mr.   Fou>, 
and  Mr.  SPBcm): 
S.  1097.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriate  treatment  of  meth- 
anol: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition    to    Interstate    banking:    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Blancaflor  Oregorio  and  his  wife.  Raquel 
Luga  Gregorlo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    B£r. 
OLon«  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  1100.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  research,  education,  and  training  in  geri- 
atrics;  to    the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fringe  benefits  provided  to  the  par- 
ents of  employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  net 
business  receipts  of  taxpayers,  to  credit  the 
amount  of  such  tax  against  the  liability  of 
such  taxpayer  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Bi«r.  GORTON: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  atmos- 
pheric and  satellite  programs  and  functions 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  for  other  punxwes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation^ 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  KnnfKDT): 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 

health  planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  NicKLXs,  Bfr.  GnAiof.  yit.  East, 
Mr.     Snots,     Mr.     2^rij<skt,    Mr. 
TRinutoND,   Mr.   DmiKNBssGra.   BCr. 
HmirHBKT.   Mr.   Hkums.   Mr.   Gou>- 
WATKR.  Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz. 
Mr.    Triblc.     Mr.     DAitroRTR.    Mr. 
DoLB.  Mr.  Rin»tAif.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
QUATLK.  BCr.  Oarh.  Iffr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Dditoii,  Mr.  Loifc.  Mrs.   Hawkixs, 
Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Grasslkt): 
S.  1105.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Federal  Con- 
tractor Flextime  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lgvn): 


S.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in  satis- 
faction of  Judgments  awarded  to  the  Sagi- 
naw Chippewa  Tribe  of  Michigan  in  dockets 
numbered  57.  69.  13E  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  docket  numbered  13F  of 
the  U.S.  Claims  Cotirt,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NtTNN: 

8.  1107.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Society  of 
the  Third  Infantry  Division  to  erect  a  me- 
morial in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  en- 
virons; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DkCONCINI  (for  himself.  Bfr. 
Lrahy  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary admission  to  the  United  States  of 
the  operators  of  motor  common  carriers  of 
passengers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   MATSUNAOA   (for   himself. 
ICr.  IHOUTX): 

S.  1109.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  initiate  a  cooperative  re- 
search program  in  ocean  energy  and  tech- 
nology with  the  Pacific  International 
Center  for  High  Technology  Research;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  1110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award  of 
grants  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports for  certain  capital  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By   Ml.    CHILES   (for   himself.    Mrs. 
Hawkins): 

S.  1111.  A  biU  to  establish  equal  and  equi- 
table classification  and  duty  rates  for  cer- 
tain Imported  citrus  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Bfr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  158.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  "Background  Informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  SUtes  Senate"  (sixth  revised 
edition),  as  a  Senate  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S  1095.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  travel 
and  activities  of  foreign  nations  on 
secondment  to  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

■SPIONAGI  PRXVZNTION  ACTT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  curtail  espionage  activities  in  this 
country  by  Eastern  bloc  nationals 
working  in  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat. This  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  apply  the  restrictions  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  to  those  U.N. 
employees  who  are  "seconded"  to  the 
U.N.  Secretariat. 


Employees  of  the  Secretariat  are, 
supposedly,  international  civil  serv- 
ants, owing  their  primary  loyalties  to 
the  United  Nations,  not  to  their  coim- 
try  of  origiiL  In  reality,  several  East- 
em  bloc  governments  refuse  to  permit 
this  practice,  allowing  their  personnel 
to  work  in  the  Secretariat  only  on 
temporary  assignment,  or  "second- 
ment". Under  such  circumstances,  the 
primary  allegiance  of  these  personnel 
remains  with  their  governments. 

Ambassador  Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee  on  Wednes- 
day, May  7,  1985,  revealed  that  in  her 
opinion,  many  of  these  personnel  are 
deeply  engaged  in  espionage  activities. 
Since  their  current  status  and  interna- 
tional civil  servants  permits  them  to 
move  freely  around  this  country,  the 
FBI  encounters  major  difficulties  in 
monitoring  their  travel  and  activities. 

This  bill  will  apply  the  restrictions 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  to  foreign 
personnel  who  are  on  "secondment"  to 
the  U.N.  Secretariat.  In  other  words,  a 
Soviet  civil  servant  on  temporary  as- 
signment to  the  U.N.  Secretariat  wiU 
be  treated  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment, 
and  its  law  enforcement  agencies,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  or  she  were 
an  official  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,  DC  or  the  Soviet  mission 
to  the  U.N.» 
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By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1096.  A  bill  to  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Implement  the  revised  prospective 
payment  wage  index;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

QCFLDCXNTATION  OP  THX  RXVISKD  PR08PBCTIVI 
PATMXNT  WAOX  OfOKX 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which  is 
of  critical  Importance  to  rural  hospi- 
tals across  this  Nation.  Several  years 
ago  the  Congress  approved  a  new  pro- 
spective pajmient  system  for  hospitals 
under  Medicare.  In  establishing  that 
system,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
reimbursement  rates  must  be  adjusted 
to  account  for  differences  between 
labor  costs  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  adopted  regu- 
lations Implementing  this  new  reim- 
bursement system  which  penalize 
many  smaller  and  rural  hospitals.  The 
problem  is  with  the  wage  Index,  one  of 
the  factors  used  to  compute  reim- 
bursement rates  for  hospitals.  The 
current  wage  index  does  not  accurate- 
ly account  for  regional  variations  in 
the  employment  of  part-time  hospital 
workers.  Many  small,  rural  hospitals 
use  large  numbers  of  part-time  em- 
ployees as  a  way  to  control  health  care 
costs.  By  developing  a  wage  index 
which  falls  to  consider  the  use  of  part- 
time  workers,  the  Health  Csu-e  Financ- 
ing Administration  effectively  penal- 
izes these  hospitals. 


Mr.  President,  this  Senator  and 
others  first  brought  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  in  the  fall  of 
1983.  HCFA  acknowledged  the  need  to 
devise  a  new  wage  index  and  estab- 
lished a  task  force  to  work  on  the 
matter.  Unfortunately.  HCFA  did  not 
address  the  problem  as  quickly  as  they 
acknowledged  its  existence.  Indeed, 
when  month  after  month  passed  with 
no  action  from  HCFA,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  legislation  specifically  direct- 
ing the  Agency  to  study  the  matter 
and  develop  a  new  wage  index. 

Section  2316  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  directed  HCFA  to  de- 
velop a  revised  index  which  specifical- 
ly considered  the  use  of  part-time  em- 
ployees. It  directed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  matter  within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  enactment,  which  was  July 
18,  1984.  Over  7  months  later,  the 
report  was  finally  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

The  HCFA  report  acknowledged  the 
defects  with  the  current  wage  index 
and  presented  two  alternative  indexes. 
Both  take  accoimt  of  variations  in  the 
use  of  part-time  employees  because 
they  are  based  on  paid  hours  worked, 
rather  than  on  numbers  of  employees. 
One  index  is  derived  from  total  gross 
hospital  wages  while  the  other  index  is 
based  on  adjusted  gross  hospital  sala- 
ries. While  the  HCFA  report  makes  no 
specific  recommendation  as  to  which 
of  the  two  alternatives  should  be  Im- 
plemented, it  concludes  that  "the  ad- 
Justed  gross  index  Is  likely  not  as  accu- 
rate as  the  gross  measure  for  direct 
wages  •  •  •." 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  will  do 
two  Important  things.  First,  it  provides 
that  the  "total  gross  hospital  wages" 
index  will  be  Implemented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
on  October  1,  1985.  Second,  it  reem- 
phasizes  and  mandates  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  new  wage  index  be 
applied  retroactively  to  October  1, 
1983.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  retroactive  application  of  this 
new  wage  index  Is  nothing  new.  That 
section  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  which  required  the  wage  index 
study  also  explicitly  provided  that  the 
new  wage  index  be  applied  retroactive- 
ly to  October  1.  1983. 

Retroactive  application  of  the  new 
wage  index  means  that  those  hospitals 
which  were  underpaid  under  the  cur- 
rent index  must  be  compensated  while 
those  hospitals  which  were  overpaid 
under  the  current  index  must  repay 
the  amount  of  their  overpayment.  I 
recognize  the  hardship  this  may 
Impose  on  some  hospitals  which  have 
been  overpaid  since  October  1,  1983.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  had  complied  with  the  law 
and  reported  to  the  Congress  last 
August,  the  Impact  of  retroactive  ap- 


plication would  be  much  less  drastic.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
rural  hospitals  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation  have  been  shortclianged  for 
that  same  amount  of  time  and  have 
been  forced  to  operate  on  the  reduced 
rates.  It  is  simply  not  fair  or  equitable 
to  allow  the  overpaid  hospitals  to  keep 
their  windfall  payments  while  forcing 
the  imderpaid  hospitals  to  absorb  the 
losses. 

To  soften  the  impact  of  retroactive 
adjustments  for  those  hospitals  which 
have  been  overpaid,  my  legislation 
provides  that  the  adjustments  be 
made  over  the  course  of  2  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  cost  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1985. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  critical  that  the 
Congress  act  on  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible.  Let  me  make  it  very  clear 
that  we  cannot  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
delay  the  Implementation  of  this  new 
index  in  the  same  way  that  the  study 
and  report  were  delayed.  The  rural 
hospitals  across  the  Nation  have  been 
waiting  for  over  1V4  years  for  some  ac- 
tion. It  is  also  imperative  that  the  new 
wage  index  be  applied  retroactively, 
and  my  bill  will  reemphasize  that  clear 
congressional  intent  as  expressed  last 
summer. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  RixcLE,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Sfbc- 

TCR): 

S.  1097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  provide  for  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  methanol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

MXTHAJf  OL  TKHICLX  nfCKHTTVES  ACT 

•  Mr,  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
oU  shortages  of  the  1970's  grow  more 
distant  every  day.  Discounting  for  in- 
flation, gasoline  prices  have  been  as 
low  this  year  as  they  were  in  the 
1950's— the  golden  age  of  the  gas  guz- 
zler. But  in  many  ways  the  Nation  re- 
mains as  vulnerable  to  an  oil  shortage 
today  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  our  domestic  oil  re- 
serves are  in  permanent  decline. 

Our  need  for  imported  oil  remains  so 
great  that  our  economic  well-being 
and  national  security  have  become 
linked  to  the  stability  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  has  been  called  an  energy 
crisis.  But  we  do  not  face  a  shortage  of 
energy;  our  ability  to  produce  electrici- 
ty domestically  has  virtually  no  long- 
term  limits.  Instead,  we  face  a  short- 
age of  liquid  fuels,  primarily  for  trans- 
portation. Transportation  uses  con- 
sume more  than  60  percent  of  the  oil 
used  in  this  country. 

One  response  has  been  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve — an  enormous,  ex- 
pensive stockpile  designed  to  carry  the 
Nation  through  an  emergency.  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  the  SPR;  I  believe 
it  is  important  short-term  insurance. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  not  a 
better  answer— one  that  can  satisfy 
our  tremendous  demand  for  liquid 
transportation  fuel  on  a  permanent 
basis  with  less  danger  of  disruption 
than  we  face  today. 

A  liquid  fuel  now  exists  that  is  avail- 
able In  excess  supply,  that  could  be 
produced  domestically  in  nearly  inex- 
haustible quantities,  that  is  a  proven 
transportation  fuel,  that  can  be  used 
in  ordinary  automobiles,  and  that  can 
be  delivered  through  our  existing  dis- 
tribution network  with  only  minor 
modifications.  That  fuel  is  methanoL 

Methanol  bums  so  efficiently  that 
race  cars  use  it  at  the  Indianapolis  500. 
Methanol  bums  more  cleanly  than 
gasoline,  producing  less  of  the  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  that  are  believed 
to  contribute  to  acid  rain.  And  metha- 
nol can  be  delivered  at  a  price  that  is 
competitive  with  gasoUne. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  need  to  begin  an 
effort  to  convert  a  portion  of  our  auto- 
motive fleet  to  methanol.  Such  an 
effort  would  have  positive  conse- 
quences for  our  national  8e<nirity.  for 
our  domestic  economy,  and  for  our  en- 
vironment. It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
today,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rugle],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Spscter],  I  am  introducing  the 
Methanol  Vehicles  Incentives  Act  of 
1985. 

The  intent  of  the  act  is  simple:  To 
encourage  the  production  and  sale  of 
cars  that  can  run  on  methanol  by  pro- 
viding an  appropriate  treatment  for 
such  cars  imder  the  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  [CAFE]  standards. 

Some  badtground  might  be  useful  at 
this  point.  Methanol  should  not  be 
confused  with  ethanol,  even  though 
both  are  alcohols.  Ethanol  is  made 
from  com  or  agricultural  wastes.  Is 
drinkable,  and  is  known  as  grain  alco- 
hol. Methanol  is  poisonous  and  is 
known  as  wood  alcohol;  it  can  be  made 
from  biomass.  but  currently  is  made 
from  natural  gas  and  coaL 

Both  ethanol  and  methanol  are  used 
as  octane  enhancers  with  gasoline,  but 
only  large  commodity  subsidies  and 
tax  incentives  keep  ethanol  economi- 
cally viable.  Methanol  is  currently 
available  for  about  40  cents  a  gallon 
and  has  a  raw  material  base  large 
enough  to  enable  it  to  displace  gaso- 
line altogether. 

At  the  present  time,  methanol  Is  pri- 
marily used  as  a  chemical  feedstock;  it 
is  an  important  source  of  formalde- 
hyde for  use  in  plywood  and  other 
building  materials.  Virtually  all  of  it  is 
produced  from  natural  gas.  with  one 
notable  exception— the  output  of  a 
coal-to-methanol  plant  opened  in  1983 
by  Tennessee  Eastman. 
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A  major  expansion  of  the  methanol 
market  would  lead  to  increased  use  of 
coal  as  a  source;  however,  natural  gas 
is  likely  to  meet  the  demand  for  meth- 
anol for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Indeed,  an  enormous  amount  of  excess 
methanol  capacity  exists  in  the  world 
today;  Du  Pont  recently  halted  pro- 
duction at  a  major  facility  in  Beau- 
mont. TX,  because  of  the  glut. 

Many  countries  have  excess  natural 
gas.  often  produced  In  conjuction  with 
oil.  Because  natural  gas  requires  an 
enormous  pipeline  distribution  net- 
work—or expensive  liquefaction— in 
order  to  be  transported,  it  often  goes 
to  waste  in  developing  countries.  Tet  it 
can  be  cheaply  and  easily  converted  to 
methanol. 

Adoption  of  methanol  by  the  im- 
mense American  auto  market,  howev- 
er, would  quickly  exhaust  excess  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  and  require  conversion 
of  coal,  at  a  slightly  higher  cost— the 
energy  equivalent  of  less  than  $2  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Domestic  coal  sup- 
plies would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  for  centuries.  High-sulfur  coal 
could  be  used  without  damage  to  the 
environment  because  the  coal  must  be 
gasified  and  the  sulfur  removed  in  the 
conversion  process.  Indeed,  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Spictxr]  and  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Fobs],  who  are.  respectively,  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  coal  caucus. 

As  a  transportation  fuel,  methanol 
has  only  about  lulf  the  energy  per 
gallon  of  gasoline,  but  bums  more  effi- 
ciently. As  a  result,  cars  designed  to 
run  on  methanol  are  expected  to  go 
about  60  to  80  percent  as  far  per 
gallon  as  comparable  gasoline-powered 
cars. 

The  California  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Bank  of  America  each  are  con- 
ducting major  fleet  tests  of  methanol 
cars,  with  excellent  results  to  date. 
The  major  remaining  question  metha- 
nol cars  must  face  is  their  ability  to 
start  in  cold  weather.  The  results  are 
not  satisfactory  for  cars  using  pure 
methanol,  and  the  methanol  car  of  the 
future  will  ruin  on  a  blend  of  about  85 
percent  methanol,  combined  with  gas- 
oline and  other  additives  to  improve 
lubrication  and  cold-start  perform- 
ance. 

Methanol-powered  cars  have  been 
shown  to  operate  significantly  more 
cleanly  than  gasoline-powered  cars. 
Emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  hy- 
drocarbons are  reduced  substantially. 
Computer  modeling  has  projected 
ozone  reductions  of  15  to  25  percent  in 
Los  Angeles  If  methanol  were  substi- 
tuted for  gasoline  and  diesel  fuels. 
Emissions  of  formaldehyde  would  in- 
crease but  can  be  controlled  by  a  cata- 
lytic converter  or  similar  device. 

Mass  production  of  methanol  vehi- 
cles would  not  pose  significant  prob- 


lems for  American  automakers.  Some 
rubber  parts  and  metal  coatings  must 
be  replaced,  the  carburetor  must  be 
adjusted,  and  larger  gas  tanks  may  be 
desirable.  However,  the  cost  impact 
would  be  minor  to  nonexistent. 

What,  then,  is  preventing  more  wide- 
spread use  of  methanol?  Inertia.  For 
very  good  reason,  automakers  are  un- 
willing to  produce  cars  for  which  there 
is  no  current  demand.  Consumers  are 
unwilling  to  purchase  cars  for  which 
there  is  no  readily  available  fuel 
supply.  And  service  stations  are  un- 
willing to  provide  fuel  for  cars  that  are 
not  on  the  road.  This  extremely  diffi- 
cult marketing  problem  could  be  over- 
come by  the  Introduction  of  a  flexible- 
fuel  vehicle,  which  could  run  on  any 
combination  of  methanol  and  gasoline. 
Ford  has  an  operating  prototype  of 
such  a  car. 

Fuel  economy  standards  were  en- 
acted to  reduce  our  dependence  on  pe- 
troleum, not  on  fuel  generally,  and 
should  encourage,  not  discourage,  the 
use  of  methanol.  The  Methanol  Vehi- 
cles Incentives  Act  would  offer  an  in- 
centive to  auto  manufacturers  to 
produce  methanol-powered  cars  by  the 
simple  device  of  basing  fuel  economy 
ratings  on  the  amount  of  gasoline  con- 
sumed. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  a  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  rating,  a 
methanol-powered  automobile  would 
be  deemed  to  operate  on  a  blend  that 
is  85-percent  methanol  and  15-percent 
gasoline. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  a  particular 
gasoline-powered  car  gets  25  miles  a 
gallon.  When  converted  to  methanol, 
it  might  get  only  15  miles  per  gallon  of 
the  blend.  But  for  every  gallon  of  gas- 
oline in  the  blend,  the  car  would  travel 
100  miles.  The  last  figure  is  the  signifi- 
cant one  for  CAFE  purposes,  and  that 
Is  how  the  car  would  be  rated.  Con- 
sumer labels  would  continue  to  show 
the  actual  fuel  economy  of  the  vehicle. 

Such  a  change  would  allow  E>etroit 
to  produce  big  cars  and  high-perform- 
ance cars— its  historic  niche  of  domi- 
nance, but  one  that  has  been  eroded 
by  the  need  to  meet  fuel  economy 
standards. 

Flexible-fuel  vehicles— capable  of 
running  on  85  percent  methanol— 
could  get  the  high  CAFE  rating,  yet 
still  nm  on  gasoline — an  apparent 
loophole  for  automakers.  But  conver- 
sion of  even  a  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can auto  market  to  methanol  capabil- 
ity would  have  a  profound  impact  on 
our  viilnerabllity  to  an  oil  cutoff,  even 
if  those  vehicles  continued  to  use  gaso- 
line. 

Furthermore,  methanol's  cheaper 
per-gallon  cost  would  allow  it  to  gain 
market  penetration— in  a  75-cent,  50- 
50  blend  with  gasoline,  for  example- 
even  If  it  was  not  competitive  with  gas- 
oline on  an  energy-equivalent  isasis. 
This  in  turn  would  prepare  the  distri- 
bution network  to  handle  increased 


volumes  of  methanol  in  the  event  of 
an  oil  cutoff  or  price  spike.  Additional 
production  of  methanol  from  natural 
gas  could  be  quickly  brought  on  line  in 
such  an  emergency. 

OPEC  could  deliberately  underprice 
methanol  and  try  to  force  it  out  of  the 
market.  This  is  unlikely  because  of  the 
inherent  price  advantage  of  methanol 
on  a  per-gallon  basis,  and  also  because 
OPEC  Itself  is  likely  to  become  a 
major  producer  of  methanol.  But  the 
cost  of  producing  methanol  from  coal 
means  that  the  real  price  of  transpor- 
tation fuel  will  never  go  above  $2  a 
gallon.  Conversion  to  methanol.  In 
short,  means  that  the  energy  crisis 
would  be  over— for  generations. 

Finally,  development  of  a  major 
automotive  market  for  methanol 
would  stimulate  the  Nation's  coal  in- 
dustry in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble way.  In  my  own  State  of  Missouri, 
we  have  an  abundance  of  coal.  But 
most  of  it  has  such  a  high-sulfur  con- 
tent, it  is  unacceptable  for  utility  use. 
Since  sulfur  extraction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  coal-to-methanol  process, 
such  coal  could  be  used  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  without  contributing  to 
excess  sulfur  loadings  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  President,  methanol  can  be  pro- 
duced inexpensively  and  burned  effi- 
ciently. It  can  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers  of  oil  to  the  van- 
ishing point,  with  important  economic 
and  strategic  consequences.  It  can 
reduce  the  pollution  of  our  skies  and 
stimulate  our  domestic  economy.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  move  forward  quickly 
to  stimulate  the  development  and 
growth  of  an  automotive  market  for 
methanol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu),  as  follows: 

S.  1087 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlu  Senate  and  Hov*e  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congreu  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Methanol  Vehicle 
Incentives  Act  of  1985". 

mntnroa 

Sk.  3.  The  Congreaa  finds  that— 

(1)  transportation  uses  account  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  oil  consumption  of 
the  Nation: 

(2)  continued  reliance  on  Imported  oil  is 
detrimental  to  the  economy  and  security  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  methanol  U  a  proven  transportation 
fuel  that  bums  more  cleanly  and  efficiently 
than  gaaollne:  and 

(4)  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  trans- 
portation fleet  of  the  Nation  to  methanol 
would  stimulate  development  of  a  domestic 
coal-to-methanol  Industry,  create  Jobs, 
reduce  air  pollution,  and  enhance  national 
security. 


Sxc.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 
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(1)  provide  for  the  appropriate  application 
of  fuel  economy  standards  to  methanol  pow- 
ered automobiles;  and 

(3)  Increase  the  availability  of  methanol 
and  methanol  powered  vehicles  to  eonsum- 
ers. 

MAinrr  ACTumnio  ncEimvxs  roa  aoTRAiioL 
pownucD  AiTTOMonin 

Sac.  4.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  n.8.C.  1901  et  seq.) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  secUon  501  (15  VA.C.  3001)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(15)  The  term  methanol  mixture'  means 
the  mixture  of  methanol  with  other  fuel,  if 
any.  used  to  operate  a  methanol  powered 
automobile. 

"(16)  The  term  'methanol  powered  auto- 
mobile' means  an  automobile  capable  of  op- 
erating on  not  leas  than  85  per  centum 
methanol.";  and 

(2)  In  section  S03(d)  (15  n.S.C.  3003(d))  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  If  a  manufacturer  manufactures 
methanol  powered  automobiles,  the  fuel 
economy  shall  be  baaed  on  the  fuel  content 
of  the  methanol  mixture  uaed  to  operate 
such  automobiles.  For  punxMes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  gallon  of  the  methanol  mixture  used 
to  operate  such  automobiles  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  contain  IS  one-hundredths  of  a 
gallon  of  fuel. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  labeling  under  sec- 
Uon 506  ( IS  U.S.C.  3006).  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine for  fuel  economy  of  a  methanol 
powered  automobile  to  be  15  per  centum  of 
the  fuel  economy  of  such  automobile  as  cal- 
culated under  this  subsection.".* 


By  lii.  CRANSTON: 

S.  1098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly transition  to  interstate  bankinr. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
ORonu,T  TaAiremoH  to  nrraasTATB  bahkiro 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact  legis- 
lation, sponsored  by  a  group  of  large 
regional  banks  which  would  authorize 
States  to  adopt  laws  creating  regional 
banking  compacts.  These  State  com- 
pact laws  permit  banks  within  a  com- 
pact's region  to  merge  or  branch 
across  State  lines,  but  exclude  banks 
in  States  not  included  in  the  compact. 
Some  14  States  now  permit  reciprocal 
banking  within  selective  areas  and 
dozens  of  State  legislatures  are  consid- 
ering such  arrangements.  These  laws 
authorizing  interstate  regional  com- 
pacts have  been  challenged  on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  agreed  to  rule  on 
the  case.  The  regional  banking  group 
however  is  once  again  asking  Congress 
to  m(X>t  the  constitutional  issues  in 
the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Northwest  Bancorp  versus 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  endors- 
ing the  ability  of  States  to  form  re- 
gional banking  compacts.  Similar  legis- 
lation passed  the  Senate  last  year  as 
part  of  S.  2851  with  no  hearings  on 
the  geography  question. 

The     compact     phenomenon     has 
grown  rapidly  since  compact  legisla- 


tion was  first  introduced  at  the  Feder- 
al level.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that 
within  a  year  or  so  the  majority  of 
States  wiU  be  members  of  four  or  five 
compacts  which  cover  the  country, 
except  for  a  few  isolated  States  pur- 
posely left  out— California,  New  Yortt. 
and  possibly  Texas  and  Illinois. 
Within  the  compact  areas  a  rash  of  in- 
traregional  mergers  will  have  taken 
place,  without  congressional  input, 
which  wlU  permanently  change  the 
nature  of  the  banking  industry. 

Proponents  of  this  Federal  legisla- 
tion make  several  argimients  in  its 
favor.  These  arguments  include:  First, 
promoting  States'  rights;  second,  pro- 
viding   an    experiment    in    interstate 
banking;  and  third,  promoting  region- 
al economies.  None  of  these  arguments 
are  supported  by  the  facts.  Congress 
never  specifically  gave  States  the  right 
to    have    compacts    including    some 
States  but  not  others:   they  simply 
have  the  right  to  permit  or  not  permit 
Interstate  banking.  Second,  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  providing  an  experi- 
ment in  interstate  banking  unfortu- 
nately misreads  the  permanent  nature 
of    these    regional    compacts.    These 
compacts  would  constitute  a  funda- 
mental policy  change  which  Congress 
would   not   be   able   to   undo   in  the 
future  if  it  decided  to  approach  inter- 
state banking  in  a  different  manner. 
Finally,  the  regions  which  are  being 
(Teated  do  not  appear  to  be  selected 
with  natural  market  areas  in  mind, 
but  for  economic  protectionist  Interest 
alone.  For  instance,  Utah  has  adopted 
a  law  creating  a  region  of  11  Western 
States— including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
but  excluding  California.  Two  regions 
are  being  set  up  which  in  effect  sur- 
round, but  exclude,  New  York  State. 
The  New  England  zone  includes  Con- 
necticut, where  40,000  residents  who 
work  in  New  York  far  exceed  those 
commuting   to   Massachusetts,   much 
less  to  Maine.  A  proposed  Middle  At- 
lantic zone  would  match  New  Jersey 
with  Maryland  but  ignore  the  more 
than    200,000   commuters    from   New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  These  proposed 
regions  not  only  Ignore  natural  mar- 
kets but  they  demonstrate  little  con- 
cern for  the  convenience  of  consumers. 
We  in  Congress  cannot  stand  by  and 
watch  the  balkanization  of  the  bank- 
ing  industry,   the   natural   result   of 
compact  legislation.  Compact  legisla- 
tion that  does  not  provide  for  a  date 
certain  when  full  Interstate  banking 
will  occur  will  most  certainly  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  few  giant  region- 
al banks  protected  by  law  from  direct 
competition    outside     their    regions. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  such  protec- 
tion is  needed;  for  example,  the  bank- 
ing systems   in   California  and   New 
York  are  highly  competitive  ones  in 
which  small-  and  medium-size  banks 
have  competed  effectively  with  money 
center  banks.  Also  in  California,  inter- 
state banking  has  been  a  reality  for 


some  time,  we  have  large  money 
center  banks,  large  aggressive  foreign 
banks,  medium-size  banks  that  serve 
middle  market  ctistomers  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  indepeiulent  neighbor- 
hood banks.  All  of  these  natural  com- 
petitors have  been  able  to  thrive  and 
find  their  own  niche  in  this  diverse  en- 
vironment. 

The  empirical  evidence  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  in  its  study  on  the  benefits  of 
interstate  banking  suggest  that  inter- 
state iMinklng  would  likely  result  in  a 
more  competitive  hanking  system  "and 
that  removal  of  prohibitions  acainst 
interstate  banking  would  bring  cheap- 
er and  better  banking  services  to  both 
the  consumer  and  businessmen." 
Chairman  Volker,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  noted  recently  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee: 

The  competitive  envlraunent  (in  C^alifor- 
nia)  appears  healthy,  with  the  consimier 
and  businessman  able  to  choose  between 
some  of  the  largest  hrikiny  institutions  in 
the  world  and  small  locally  owned  banks. 
Should  banks  be  permitted  to  expand  Inter- 
state more  freely,  we  would  anticipate  simi- 
lar patterns  to  prevail. 

In  the  Interest  of  establishing  a  bal- 
anced and  reasonable  policy  on  inter- 
state banking,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  calls  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  interstate  banking.  Let  me 
briefly  outline  what  the  bill  calls  for 

First,  effective  upon  enactment  con- 
gressional sanction  should  be  given  to 
State  legl^atlon  authorizing  regional 
interstate  banking  arrangements. 

Second,  effective  2  years  after  enact- 
ment, a  bank  holding  company  would 
be  permitted  to  acquire  other  bank 
holding  companies:  in  any  (x>ntiguous 
State;  in  any  State  within  the  same 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  district  as  the 
acquiring  bank  holding  companjr;  if 
the  home  State  of  the  acqulrW  com- 
pany is  a  part  of  two  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  districts,  in  any  State  within 
both  districts:  and  leapfrogging  would 
be  prohibited. 

Third,  effective  4  years  after  enact- 
ment, a  bank  holding  company  would 
be  permitted  to  acquire  other  bazik 
holding  companies  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

I  believe  this  approach  to  be  reason- 
able because  it  addresses  the  concerns 
of  small  and  independent  banks  that 
they  will  be  swallowed  up  by  large 
competitors.  The  bill  is  a  blend  of  re- 
gional and  nationwide  banking.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  Icx^  institutions 
to  position  themselves  for  new  compe- 
tition and  give  them  time  to  adjust  to 
future  opportunities. 

If  small-  and  medium-size  banks 
choose  to  protect  themselves  from  ac- 
quisition they  may  do  so  by  rejecting 
the  holding  company  structure  and 
they  wUl  have  2  years  to  position 
themselves  and  a  full  4  years  before 
nationwide     interstate     banking     be- 
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comes  a  reality.  Most  importantly  the 
4-year  trigger  to  full  intersUte  bank- 
ing wUl  preserve  the  diversity  and  dy- 
namic environment  In  our  economy 
and  the  banking  system. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GLom.  and  Mr.  Matsuhaqa): 
S.   1100.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  research,  education,  and 
training  in  geriatrics;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

GBUATUC  KISXAXCH.  KDOCATIOH.  AHD 

nuumiG  ACT 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  lAi.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Geriatric  Re- 
search. Ekiucation.  and  Training  Act  of 
1985  [GREAT]— a  modified  version  of 
the  bill  Introduced  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Randolph  at  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress.  GREAT  authorizes  more 
than  a  doubling  of  funds  over  a  3-year 
period  for  geriatric  education  and 
training.  It  would  improve  substantial- 
ly the  level  of  Federal  support  for  ex- 
isting programs  within  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  and  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this 
bill  might  appear  anomalous  at  this 
time,  given  my  colleagues'  and  my  own 
commitment  to  deficit  reduction.  How- 
ever. I  firmly  believe  that  the  goal  of 
adequate  support  for  geriatric  educa- 
tion and  training  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent and  compatible  with  a  drive  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Support  for 
geriatric  education  wiU  not  result  in 
more  doctors,  but  rather  more  appro- 
priately trained  doctors.  It  will  not  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  providers 
being  trained,  but  rather  will  redirect 
the  training  to  better  prepare  them 
for  proper  treatment  of  elderly  pa- 
tients. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  biU 
that  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  cost- 
saving  approach  of  the  most  fimda- 
mental  and  important  kind;  as  such,  it 
deserves  your  serious  consideration 
and  support. 

GREAT  would  target  about  $200 
million  over  the  next  3  years  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  health  personnel 
who  care  for  this  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens. When  you  balance  this  amount 
against  the  $237  bUlion  that  will  be 
spent  under  Medicare  in  this  period. 
GREAT  becomes  a  truly  conservative 
approach.  GREAT  wlU  increase  the 
quality  of  care  while  controlling  costs. 
Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  huge 
amounts  of  money  are  spent  each  year 
under  Medicare  to  buy  health  services 
for  the  elderly. 

As  we  heard  at  a  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee hearing  about  2  years  ago.  too 
often,  the  Individuals  responsible  for 
prescribing  or  performing  health  serv- 
ices are  inadequately  trained  in  geriat- 
ric medicine.  A  recent  swney  in  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania  illustrates 
this  point  all  too  clearly.  Three  out  of 
five  physicians  interviewed  had  little 


or  no  understanding  of  the  specific  ef- 
fects of  prescription  drugs  on  their  el- 
derly patients.  Their  incompetence. 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  results  in  drug 
misuse,  misdiagnosis,  and  even  death. 
This  siirvey  has  one  unavoidable  con- 
clusion: Physicians  seem  to  be  ill-pre- 
pared to  provide  the  kind  of  special- 
ized care  needed  by  the  "Graying  of 
America." 

Unfortunately,  the  same  holds  true 
for  nonphysician  health  and  support 
professionals.  And.  as  a  result,  huge 
amounts  of  money  are  being  expended 
and  will  be  spent  by  Medicare  and 
other  health  purchasers  to  buy  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  from  persons  with 
inadequate  preparation  and  skllL 

The  "Report  on  Education  and 
Training  in  Geriatrics  and  Gerontolo- 
gy" Issued  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  [NLA]  in  1984  summarized  sev- 
eral studies  which  estimate  the  faculty 
needed  today  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices to  older  persons.  For  example,  the 
NLA  report  notes  a  need  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

At  least  a  fivefold  increase  in  geriat- 
ric physician  faculty  in  the  Nation's 
medicsLl  schools,  with  special  emphasis 
on  family  practice  doctors,  and  special- 
ists in  internal  medicine  and  psychia- 
try. 

A  substantial  increase  in  nurse  facul- 
ty with  adequate  preparation  in  geron- 
tological nursing  in  aU  types  of  nurs- 
ing schools. 

At  least  a  fivefold  increase  in  geriat- 
ric dentistry  teachers  in  dental 
schools. 

A  substantial  increase  in  faculty 
with  geriatric  expertise  in  schools  of 
social  work  and  allied  health  and  clini- 
cal psychology  programs. 

A  doubling  of  biomedical,  behavior- 
al, and  social  scientists  by  1990. 

An  enormous  increase  in  social  ger- 
ontologists  and  gerontological  aides. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  critically  short  supply  of  persoimel 
needed  to  care  for  our  aging  popula- 
tion. Right  now.  we  do  not  have  the 
faculty  needed  within  health  profes- 
sional schools  either  to  teach  profes- 
sionals or  to  prepare  researchers  on 
aging  and  the  aged.  We  don't  even 
have  enough  established  programs, 
courses,  and  ciurlcula  to  extend 
knowledge  and  skills  concerning  the 
aging  process  and  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices for  the  aged. 

Based  on  these  dociunented  deficien- 
cies. I  have  developed  this  bill. 
GREAT,  to  bring  training  and  educa- 
tion allotments  to  a  level  which  will 
take  us  a  long  way  toward  filling  these 
gaps.  My  bill  will  authorize  a  modest 
increase  in  appropriations  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  get  this  major  Federal 
initiative  underway. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  there  are 
two  essential  conditions  to  be  met  in 
order  to  realize  maximum  benefits 
from  the  increasing  outlays  for  the 
health  care  of  the  elderly.  First,  there 


must  be  available  a  well-trained  cadre 
of  persoimel  to  ensure  that  the  serv- 
ices which  are  being  financed  are  pro- 
vided in  a  high  quality  manner  and  in 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways 
possible. 

Second,  the  knowledge  available  to 
prevent  and  treat  disease  and  disabil- 
ity among  the  elderly  must  be  ad- 
vanced. The  proposed  bill,  the  Geriat- 
ric Research.  Education,  and  Training 
Act  of  1985  addresses  both  to  these 
conditions.  Therefore,  it  is  a  cost- 
saving  approach  of  the  most  funda- 
mental and  important  kind.  It  can 
help  prevent  the  great  waste  that  re- 
sults from  preventable  disease.  It  can 
help  prevent  the  extra  costs  that  are 
experienced  when  care  is  inadequate 
and  inappropriate.  It  can  help  achieve 
the  substantial  savings  that  are  possi- 
ble when  research  opportunities  and 
gains  are  utilized  in  a  well-planned  and 
realistic  manner. 

This  bill  will  increase  the  number  of 
faculty  leaders  in  health  professional 
schools.  Faculty  members  of  health 
professional  schools  are  responsible 
for  guiding  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents at  various  levels— that  is,  in 
basic,  graduate,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs.  Faculty  members  also 
provide  critical  leadership  in  planning 
and  conducting  research  in  various 
fields  related  to  aging,  including  the 
biomedical,  behavioral,  clinical,  and 
social  sciences. 

However,  the  nimiber  of  faculty 
members  in  health  professional 
schools  with  specialized  expertise  in 
aging  is  very  scarce  indeed.  For  exam- 
ple, a  recent  survey  of  medical  schools 
found  an  average  of  Just  over  two  full- 
time  equivsJent  faculty  responsible  for 
geriatric  education:  many  of  these  per- 
soimel are  only  concentrating  In  geri- 
atrics on  a  part-time  basis  and  many 
had  not  completed  intensive  study  in 
geriatrics.  Similarly,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  less  than  20  faculty 
members  in  some  60  dental  schools 
with  special  preparation  in  geriatric 
dentistry. 

Clearly,  therefore,  we  must  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  preparation  of 
additional  faculty  members  in  aging 
issues.  None  of  the  needed  geriatric 
professionals  can  be  trained  without 
first  establishing  a  core  of  faculty  with 
geriatric  expertise — in  other  words, 
the  teachers  who  will  teach  the  future 
teachers.  GREAT  seeks  to  broaden 
the  nucleus  of  faculty  members  with 
exi>ertise  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology 
in  a  variety  of  health  professionals 
and  related  schools,  including  those 
preparing  physicians,  dentists,  nursing 
allied  health  workers,  and  social  serv- 
ices personnel. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  up-to-date  comprehensive 
research  plan  in  aging.  This  plan  will 
Identify  priority  opportunities  and 
needs  in  aging  research.  The  Research 


on  Aging  Act  of  1974  mandated  the 
preparation  of  a  research  plan  as  one 
of  the  Initial  responsibilities  of  the 
new  National  Institute  on  Aging.  It  is 
high  time  this  plan  was  updated  to  re- 
flect new  research  approaches  and  po- 
tentials to  giiide  investments  over  the 
next  few  decades. 

GREAT  recognizes  that  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  are  currently  admin- 
istering programs  that  are  Important 
to  the  objectives  highlighted  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill.  Four  agencies 
have  major  responsibilities:  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  the  Institute 
on  Aging,  the  National  Institute  on 
Mental  Health,  and  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration. 
E^ach  of  these  agencies  can  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  enhance  the 
overall  effort;  but  individual  activities 
must  be  well  coordinated  to  achieve 
maximum  impact.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  DHHS  to  es- 
tablish an  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee to  ensure  this  essential  coordina- 
tion of  these  programs. 

SpeclftcaUy.  GREAT  would  author- 
ize funds  to  enhance  the  following 
programs: 

National  Institute  on  Aging:  NLA 
would  expand  Research  Career 
Awards  to  support  a  variety  of  educa- 
tion and  training  approaches.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  the  Research  Career 
Development  Awards  to  aid  scientists, 
the  NIA  Academic  Awards  to  recruit 
and  prepare  future  academic  investiga- 
tors. Clinical  Investigator  Awards  to 
develop  independent  biomedical  inves- 
tigators. Special  Emphasis  Research 
Career  Awards  to  enhance  interdlscl- 
pllniu7  research  training,  and  Physi- 
cian Scientist  Awards  to  prepare  addi- 
tional medical  scientists  in  aging  re- 
sc&rch> 

National  Institute  on  Mental  Health: 
NIMH  would  expand  support  for  both 
research  and  clinically  oriented  train- 
ing in  the  mental  health  aspects  of 
geriatrics  and  gerontology.  Assistance 
is  given  to  personnel  in  four  disci- 
plines—including psychiatry,  psycholo- 
gy, nursing,  and  social  work.  The  larg- 
est programs  are  the  Geriatric  Mental 
Health  Academic  Award  Program  to 
develop  research-oriented  persons  in 
geriatric  mental  health,  the  Faculty 
Development  Awards  to  prepare 
teachers  on  geriatric  mental  health  in 
clinical  training  centers,  and  Postgrad- 
uate Specialty  Training  Awards  to  en- 
hance existing  mental  health  facilities 
in  geriatrics. 

Health  Resomxes  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration: A  number  of  HRSA  pro- 
grams would  be  strengthened  to  fur- 
ther the  preparation  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  health  practitioners  in  geriat- 
rics. Funds  win  be  targeted  toward: 
One,  Geriatric  Education  Centers  for 
the  multidlscipllnary  training  of 
health  professionals  in  geriatric  care 
and  other  special  projects;  two,  family 
medicine  and  internal  medicine  resi- 


dency training  grants;  three,  general 
dentistry  grants;  four.  Area  Health 
Education  Center  grants  to  enhance 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  current 
and  future  health  care  personnel 
working  in  local  communities;  five,  ad- 
vanced nurse  education  awards  to  help 
prepare  future  nursing  leaders  in  the 
care  of  the  elderly;  six,  nurse  practi- 
tioner grants;  and  seven,  home  health 
training  grants  to  train  home  health 
workers  in  the  delivery  of  services  to 
the  elderly. 

Administration  on  Aging:  The  AOA 
would  receive  additional  fimds  to  sup- 
port education  and  training  programs 
for  the  professional  development  and 
training  of  individuals  providing  serv- 
ice to  the  elderly  and  the  development 
of  educational  programs  and  materials 
for  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  very  real  pressure  felt  by  this  Con- 
gress to  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures, but  my  Judgment  in  this  case 
dictates  that  action  is  required  now, 
before  it  is  too  late.  Everything  we 
know  today  tells  us  that  there  will  be 
a  greatly  increased  demand  for  per- 
sons trained  and  prepared  to  care  for 
the  growing  elderly  population.  We 
want  that  care  to  be  good.  This  bill 
would  more  than  double  the  amount 
currently  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
education  and  training  and  it  reflects 
the  amounts  needed  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  older  Americans. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre»entative$  of  the  United  StaUt  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  'Oerlatric  Re- 
search, Education,  and  Training  Act  of 
1985". 

FUfDntaB  Ain>  fdbposi 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  The  portion  of  the  population  aged  65 
or  older  ia  growing  faster  than  any  other 
age  group.  The  number  of  elderly  Individ- 
uals in  the  United  SUtes  Is  likely  to  In- 
crease by  10.000.000  between  1980  and  2000. 
with  the  largest  Increase  among  individuals 
aged  85  or  older. 

(2)  Personal  health  care  expenditures  for 
elderly  individuals  in  1986  are  likely  to 
exceed  $90,000,000,000  (computed  in  1980 
dollars),  which  is  an  Increase  of 
$26,000,000,000  over  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures in  1980. 

(3)  Substantial  cost  savings  and  Improved 
care  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
care  of  elderly  individuals  can  be  achieved 
through  advances  in  research  and  the  ade- 
quate preparation  of  personnel  providing 
services  to  elderly  Individuals,  especially 
personnel  providing  services  In  geriatlc  eval- 
uation units,  in  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, and  in  the  homes  and  communities 
of  elderly  individuals. 


(4)  The  growth  in  the  number  of  elderly 
individuals  will  place  heavy  demands  on 
ho)q)ltal  services,  long-term  care  services, 
and  community  services.  Unless  Congreas 
acta,  ttie  problems  Uiat  the  United  States 
experiences  now  In  providing  appropriate 
and  high  quality  care  for  older  Americans 
wiU  reach  crisis  proportions  in  the  future. 

(5)  All  persons  providing  health  services 
and  related  human  services  to  elderly  Indi- 
viduals should  have  adequate  preparation  in 
dealing  with  the  strengths  and  needs  of 
such  individuals. 

(6)  There  is  an  enormous  shortage  of  fac- 
ulty members  with  adequate  preparation  in 
geriatrics  and  gerontology  to  educate  and 
train  current  and  future  personnel  to  pro- 
vide health  services  and  human  services. 
The  "Report  on  Education  and  Training  in 
Geriatrics  and  Gerontology"  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices ftnph»>iT*f  that  all  schools  which  pro- 
vide education  and  training  for  such  person- 
nel should  have  faculty  who  are  competent 
to  expand  and  integrate  geriatrics  and  ger- 
ontology into  basic  graduate,  and  continu- 
ing education  programs.  Studies  summa- 
rized in  the  report  project  the  following  per- 
sonnel needs: 

(A)  The  need  for  at  least  a  five  hundred 
percent  Increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
school  faculty  memtiers  who  are  physicians 
with  expertise  in  geriatrics,  to  a  minimum 
of  1.300  such  faculty  members,  with  special 
emphasis  on  faculty  members  to  train  phy- 
sicians in  family  medicine,  general  internal 
medicine,  and  psychiatry. 

(B)  The  need  for  at  least  1.300  medical 
school  faculty  meml>ers  (in  addition  to  the 
faculty  members  described  in  clause  (A)) 
with  principal  concentration  and  adequate 
preparation  In  geriatrics. 

(C)  The  need  for  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  nursing  faculty  members  in 
order  to  Insure  that  at  least  2.000  such  fac- 
ulty members  have  preparation  In  geronto- 
logical nursing  and  at  least  450  such  faculty 
members  have  preparation  in  psychiatric 
nursing  with  a  specialty  in  gerontology. 

(D)  The  need  for  at  least  a  five  hundred 
twrcent  increase  in  the  number  of  geriatric 
dentistry  faculty  members,  from  approxi- 
mately 20  such  faculty  members  to  120  such 
faculty  members. 

(E)  The  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  social  work  faculty  members 
concentrating  on  issues  concerning  elderly 
individuals,  to  a  miniTniim  of  1,000  such  fac- 
ulty members  with  expertise  in  aging  and 
450  such  faculty  members  with  expertise  in 
mental  health  problems  of  elderly  Individ- 
uals. 

(P)  The  need  for  at  least  a  nine  hundred 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  occupa- 
tional therapist  faculty  members  to  train 
therapisU  to  work  with  elderly  Individuals, 
from  approximately  10  such  faculty  mem- 
bers to  100  such  faciUty  members. 

(O)  The  need  for  at  least  a  two  hundred 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  research 
scientists  concentrating  on  the  biomedical, 
behavioral,  and  social  problems  of  elderly 
individuals,  to  a  miniitiimi  of  between  1.700 
and  2.600  such  scientists. 

(7)  If  more  resources  for  research,  educa- 
tion, and  training  In  geriatrics  and  gerontol- 
ogy are  provided,  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  care  of  older  Americans  can  be  im- 
proved, and  more  effective  and  economical 
uses  of  the  increasing  expenditures  for  the 
care  of  elderiy  individuals  can  be  ensured. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  pivpoae  of  this  Act 
to— 
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(1)  authorize  an  UK:r«aa«  In  appropriations 
for  ft  three- year  period  for  education  and 
trmiiUng  in  geriatrics  and  gerontolocy  in 
order  to  supplement  existing  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tratioa  the  National  InsUtute  on  Aging. 
and  the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services; 

(2)  provide  for  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  a  comprehensive  research  program  on 
aging  which  identifies  high  priority  oppor- 
tunities and  needs  in  various  fields  of  re- 
search concerning  the  aging  proce».  dis- 
eases and  conditions  of  special  Importance 
to  elderly  individuals,  health  promotion,  the 
delivery  of  services  to  healthy  and  ill  elderly 
Individuals,  and  related  Issues;  and 

(3)  ensure  coordination  of  education  and 
training  programs  and  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  with  other  concerned  Federal  agencies. 

omuf  AL  MXBicnn 
Sk.  3.  Section  784(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out    and"  after  "1983,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  <23.000.000.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1087.  and 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section — 

"(1)  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988. 

"(2)  $1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and 

"(3)  $2,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988. 

shall  be  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  programs,  tralneeshlps.  and  fellowships 
which  provide  spedallzed  education  and 
training  in  geriatric  medicine.  In  malting 
grants  and  entering  into  contracts  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  grants  and  contracts  for  pro- 
grams, tralneeshlps.  and  fellowships  under 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
which  provide  specialized  education  and 
training  in  geriatric  medicine.". 

FAMILT  MXDICm  AJID  GKnRAI,  DKHTISTRT 

SBC.  4.  Section  788<c>  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983,"  In 
the  first  sentence: 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
first  sentence  a  comma  and  "$41,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
$42,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  and  $43,400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section— 

"(1)  $4,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986, 

"(2)  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  and 

"(3)  $6,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1088, 

shall  be  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  programs, 
tralneeshlps.  and  fellowships  which  provide 
specialized  education  and  training  in  geriat- 
ric medicine  and  geriatric  dentistry.". 

ASXA  HXALTB  BtUCATIOH  CBimX 

Sk.  5.  Section  781(g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983,"  in 
the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  such 
sentence  a  comma  and  "$31,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986, 
$33.000.(K)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section— 

"(1)  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986. 

"(2)  $5,000,000  for  the  flM»l  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and 

"(3)  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988, 

shall  be  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy  to 
provide,  as  a  part  of  their  area  health  edu- 
cation programs,  specialized  education  and 
training  in  geriatrics  to  faculty  members, 
health  profesalons  students,  and  other 
health  care  personnel  who  partlcli>ate  in 
such  programs.". 

STKIAI.  raojscTs 

Sk.  6.  (a)  SecUon  788(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  public  health,  chiro- 
practic, and  allied  health,  graduate  pro- 
grams In  health  administration  and  clinical 
psychology,  programs  for  the  training  of 
physician  as^stants,  and  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entitles  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  such  schools,  pro- 
grams, or  entities  in  providing  projects  to— 

"( 1 )  Improve  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sionals and  allied  health  professionals  in 
geriatrics: 

"(2)  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  health  problems 
of  elderly  individuals; 

"(3)  expand  and  strengthen  instruction  in 
methods  of  such  treatment: 

"(4)  support  the  training  and  retraining  of 
faculty  to  provide  such  Instruction; 

"(5)  support  continuing  education  for 
health  professionals  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals who  provide  such  treatment:  and 

•(6)  establish  new  affiliations  with  nurs- 
ing homes,  chronic  and  acute  disease  hospi- 
tals, ambulatory  care  centers,  and  senior 
centers  in  order  to  provide  students  with 
clinical  training  in  geriatric  medicine.". 

(b)  Section  788(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1083:": 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  semi- 
colon and  "$13,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986:  $13,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1087; 
and  $14,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section— 

"(1)  $7,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986. 

"(3)  $7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and 

"(3)  $8,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988, 

shall  be  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  subsection  (d).". 

(cKl)  Section  701(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "  'school  of 
veterinary  medicine',"; 


(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  'school 
of  chiropractic' "  after  "  school  of  public 
health' ": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "a  degree 
of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "and  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
chiropractic  or  an  equivalent  degree," 
before  "and  including  advanced  training  re- 
Uted  to". 

(3)  Section  701(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 


(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "pharma- 
cy,"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  chiropractic."  after 
"public  health.". 

(3)  Section  737  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  as  para- 
graphs (3).  (3).  and  (4).  respectively. 

(d)  Section  701(8)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(8XA)  The  term  'program  for  the  train- 
ing of  physician  assistants'  means  an  educa- 
tional program  which  (1)  has  as  its  objective 
the  education  of  Individuals  who  will,  upon 
completion  of  their  studies  in  the  program, 
be  qualified  to  provide  primary  health  care 
under  the  supervision  of  a  phjrsldan,  and 
(11)  meets  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
organizations,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  Bfay  1,  1986,  prescribe  regulations  for 
programs  for  the  training  of  physician  as- 
sistants. Such  regulations  shall,  as  a  mini- 
mum, require  that  such  a  program- 

"(1)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of — 

"(I)  supervised  clinical  practice,  and 

"(11)  at  least  four  months  (in  the  aggre- 
gate) of  classroom  instruction, 

directed  toward  preparing  students  to  deliv- 
er health  care; 

"(11)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  leas  than 
eight  students;  and 

"(ill)  train  students  in  primary  care,  dis- 
ease prevention,  health  promotion,  geriatric 
medicine,  and  home  health  care.". 

(eXl)  Section  701(10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "college."  before  "junior 
college,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In  a  discipline  of 
allied  health  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or 
associate  degree  (or  an  equivalent  of  either) 
or  to  a  more  advanced  degree"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
enable  Individuals  to  become  allied  health 
professionals  or  to  provide  additional  train- 
ing for  allied  health  professionals". 

(3)  SecUon  701  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  The  term  "allied  health  professional' 
means  an  individual- 

"(A)  who  has  received  a  certificate,  an  as- 
sociate's degree,  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  mas- 
ters' degree,  a  doctoral  degree,  or  postbacca- 
laureate  training,  in  a  science  relating  to 
health  care: 

"(B)  who  shares  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services  or  relat- 
ed services,  including— 

""(1)  services  relating  to  the  identification, 
evaluation,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and 
disorders; 

"'(11)  dietary  and  nutrition  services; 

"(111)  health  promotion  services; 

"(Iv)  rehabilitation  services:  or 

"'(v)  health  systems  management  services; 
and 
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"(C)  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
public  health,  or  chiropractic,  or  a  graduate 
program  in  health  administration  or  clinical 
psychology.". 

(fXl)  Section  701  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (eK3)  of  this  section)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  The  term  graduate  program  in  clini- 
cal psychology'  means  an  accredited  gradu- 
ate program  In  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institution  in  a  SUte  which  provides  train- 
ing leading  to  a  doctoral  degree  in  clinical 
psychology  or  an  equivalent  degree.". 

(3)  Section  701(5)  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (cK3)  of  this  section)  Is  further  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "chiroprac- 
tic"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  a  graduate  program  in 
clinical  psychology, "  after  "health  adminis- 
tration.". 

(3)  Section  737  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(cK3)  of  this  section)  U  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (cK3)  of  this  section)  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (cK3)  of  this  sec- 
Uon)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).  respectively. 

ASVANCKD  irtntSB  TRAIICIMC  PROGRAMS 

fiK.  7.  Section  821(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983."; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "$20,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  $32,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987.  and 
$24,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section— 

"(1)  $2,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986, 

"(2)  $3,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987,  and 

"(3)  $3,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1088, 

shall  be  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
which  provide  specialized  advanced  educa- 
tion and  training  in  geriatrics  for.  profes- 
sional nurses.". 

IfTTKSB  PRACnnOIfER  PROGRAMS 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  822(e)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1083,": 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "$19,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  $21,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987,  and 
$23,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section- 

"(1)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986. 

"(2)  $3,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1087,  and 

"(3)  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988, 

shall  be  available  for  grants  and  contracte 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  the  train- 
ing of  nurse  practitioners  in  geriatrics  and 
for  the  training  of  geriatric  nurse  practi- 
tioners.". 

(b)  Section  822{bK3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  in  a  public  health  care 


facility  or  a  nursing  home  or  other  facility 
primarily  serving  geriatric  patients  or 
groups."  before  "for  a  period". 

HOMX  HXALTH  CARZ  TRAIirOlO 

Sk.  9.  Section  339(b)(5)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
subsection  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1986,  September 
30,  1087,  and  September  30.  1988.". 

HATIOHAL  IHSTTTtrrR  OW  AGIXG 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Section  464  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"COMPRKRXICSrVZ  RX8KARCH  PLAX 

"Sk.  464.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary, In  consultation  with  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Aging,  shall  develop  a  plan 
for  a  comprehensive  research  program  on 
aging.  The  plan  shall  Identify  high  priority 
opportunities  and  needs  in  various  fields  of 
research  relating  to  aging,  including  oppor- 
tunities and  needs  for  research  designed 
to— 

"(1)  develop  an  improved  understanding 
of  the  aging  process: 

"(2)  develop  information  concerning  con- 
ditions, diseases,  and  disabilities  of  special 
importance  to  elderly  individuals  (such  as 
Alzheimer's  disease,  osteoarthritis,  hip  frac- 
tures, and  incontinence); 

"(3)  improve  methods  of  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  for  elderly  Individ- 
uals; and 

""(4)  improve  methods  for  the  delivery  of 
services  needed  by  both  healthy  and  ill  el- 
derly individuals. 

"(b)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

"(1)  specify  the  activities  required  to  im- 
plement the  plan;  and 

"(2)  give  special  attention  to  research  on 
issues  relating  to  individuals  aged  85  and 
older.". 

(b)  Part  H  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'PRKPARATIOH  or  nrVMTIOATORB 

"Sk.  465.  To  carry  out  education  and 
training  activities  and  to  support  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships  under  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$16,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1086,  $18,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1087,  and 
$20,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1088.". 

MZHTAI.  HKALTH 

Sk.  11.  Section  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  training.  Instruction,  and  trainee- 
ships  under  subsection  (a)(1)  relating  to 
mental  health  conditions,  problems,  and  ill- 
nesses of  the  elderly  and  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabillUtion  of  elderly  individ- 
uals with  mental  health  problems,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1086, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1087,  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1088.". 

ADMXNISTRATIOlf  Oil  AGDIG 

Sk.  12.  Section  431(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1065  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$20,800,000  for  fiscal 
year  1086,  and  $31,400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1087"     and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof 


"$34,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $37,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $39,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section— 
"(1)  $12,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
"(2)  $14,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
"(3)  $16,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
shall  be  available  for  training  and  instruc- 
tion activities  under  parts  A  and  B  of  this 
UUe.". 

COORDIKATTOII  OF  BDUCATIOH  AHD  TRMXIKG 

Acnvrrm 
Sk.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish  an  interde- 
partmental committee  to  ensure  that  the 
plaimlng,  development,  and  evaluation  of 
education  and  training  activities  in  geriat- 
rics and  gerontology  are  conducted  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner.  The  committee  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  Adminlstrati<m 
on  Aging,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  the  National  Institute  on 
Mental  Health,  and  other  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  major  interests  and  responsibilities 
concerning  programs  for  elderly  individuals. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  describes  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  established  under 
thlssectloa 

DTBCnVRDATK 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1986. 

(bXl)  Section  13  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  464  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  10(a)  of  this  Act)  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.« 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Dem(xn^t  on  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  Senator  Heihz  and  Senator  Mat- 
SUHAGA  in  introducing  the  Geriatric 
Research,  Education  and  Training  Act 
of  1985  [GREAT],  which  would  sup- 
plement programs  within  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration, 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  provide  support  for  training 
in  geriatrics  and  gerontology.  This  im- 
portant legislation  addresses  the 
health  care  needs  of  our  Nation's  el- 
derly; not  Just  those  who  are  elderly 
today,  but  tomorrow's  elderly  as  well. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
society  is  our  elderly  population,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  85  years  of  age 
and  older.  Currently,  the  elderly  com- 
prise over  11  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. By  the  year  2025,  this  percentage 
is  expected  to  increase  to  20  percent  of 
our  population.  As  we  grow  older,  our 
chance  of  developing  one  or  more 
chronic  illnesses  increases;  and  the 
largest  p>ercentage  of  the  VS.  health 
care  dollar  is  spent  on  the  health  care 
needs  of  older  Americans. 
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Recently.  I  chaired  an  Acing  Com- 
mittee hearins  in  Toledo.  OH.  to  ex- 
plore how  we  can  help  make  growing 
older  with  good  health  a  reality  for 
American  citizens.  We  discussed  the 
importance  of  health  promotion  meas- 
ures which  can  significantly  reduce 
the  chance  of  developing  chronic  ill- 
ness, the  ways  in  which  our  lives  and 
health  can  be  enhanced  through  ad- 
vances in  biomedical  research  and 
technology,  and  the  need  for  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals 
who  are  trained  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  our  growing  elderly  popula- 
tion. Unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  ad- 
dress the  severe  shortage  of  health 
professionals  trained  in  geriatrics  and 
gerontology,  we  may  face  a  crisis  in 
care  for  the  elderly  that  will  require  a 
massive  infusion  of  funds  in  the 
future. 

This  critical  shortage  of  trained 
health  care  professionals  Is  fully  docu- 
mented in  a  1984  report  issued  by  the 
^3J&.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Published  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  [NLA],  the 
"Report  on  Education  and  Training  in 
Oeriatrics  and  Gerontology"  provides 
graphic  evidence  of  these  critical 
shortages.  The  report  speaks  to  the 
growing  demand  for  hospital,  long- 
term  care  and  community  services 
which  will  clearly  accompany  the  de- 
mographic changes  in  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation. According  to  health  care  spe- 
cialists and  experts  in  aging,  these 
services  can  be  more  effective  and  eco- 
nomical if  better  trained  personnel 
and  additional  knowledge  on  preven- 
tion and  treatment  are  available.  Some 
of  the  shortages  cited  In  the  report,  as 
they  looked  ahead  5  years  to  1990.  in- 
clude a  need  for 

At  least  a  SOO-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  medical  school  faculty  with 
expertise  in  geriatrics:  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  niimber  of  nursing  facili- 
ty members  ensure  that  at  least  2,000 
such  faculty  members  have  prepara- 
tion in  gerontological  nursing;  a  600- 
percent  increase  In  the  number  of  geri- 
atric dentistry  faculty  members,  to 
bring  the  national  total  from  the  cur- 
rent approximately  20  such  faculty 
members  to  at  least  120;  and  a  900-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  occupa- 
tional therapist  faculty  members  to 
train  therapists  to  work  with  elderly 
patients— there  are  currently  10  such 
faculty  members. 

Further,  the  report  cites  shortages 
of  professionals  adequately  trained  in 
geriatrics  and  gerontology  in  other  re- 
lated and  critical  fields,  such  as  op- 
tometrists, pharmacists,  podiatrists, 
respiratory  therapists,  social  work  fac- 
ulty, and  research  scientists  concen- 
trating on  the  biomedical,  behavioral, 
and  social  problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  GREAT  Act  of  1985  is  aimed  at 
preparing  both  active  and  future  prac- 
titioners to  adequately  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  older  Americans. 


We  need  to  train  the  teachers  so  that 
they  can  in  turn  prepare  their  stu- 
dents and  colleagues  to  either  special- 
ize in  geriatrics  or  to  be  better 
equipped  to  diagnose,  educate,  and 
treat  their  elderly  patients  and  clients. 
Dr.  T.  Franklin  Williams,  Director  of 
the  NIA.  cited  a  recent  survey  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges which  found  that  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  graduating  medical  students 
had  completed  a  course  specifically  fo- 
cused on  geriatrics.  Of  our  country's 
127  medical  schools,  only  15  require 
their  students  to  study  geriatric  medi- 
cine. A  1981  survey  of  phsrsicians  re- 
vealed that  out  of  480,000  physicians, 
fewer  than  700  claimed  to  have  any 
expertise  in  geriatric  medicine.  That  is 
just  over  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  pediatricians, 
most  health  professionals  will  increas- 
ingly see  elderly  patients  as  our  popu- 
lation ages  and  people  live  longer. 

Preparing  now  to  have  adequately 
trained  personnel  in  the  health  care 
field  is  good  public  policy,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  humane,  but  because  it  will 
also  prove  to  be  cost  effective  in  terms 
of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion. Without  adequate  research  and 
trained  practitioners  we  cannot  expect 
the  medical  and  technological  break- 
throughs needed  to  combat  the  vari- 
ous diseases  and  conditions  that  par- 
ticularly affect  the  elderly,  such  as 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  demen- 
tias, arthritis,  incontinence,  osteoporo- 
sis, coronary  heart  disease,  hyperten- 
sion, and  cancer.  Not  only  are  these 
devastating  to  the  affected  individual 
and  his  or  her  family  and  friends,  but 
these  conditions  are  also  costly  to  all 
of  us. 

At  a  hearing  I  held  in  Ohio  on  April 
15, 1  heard  testimony  from  the  Arthri- 
tis Foundation  which  estimates  that 
$5  billion  is  spent  annually  on  medical 
care  for  arthritis.  A  recent  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  reported  esti- 
mates of  an  annual  cost  by  1990  of  $30 
bUllon  to  institutionalize  the  victims 
of  Alzheimer's  disease.  Early  and  accu- 
rate diagnosis  of  such  conditions  may 
reduce  or  delay  hospitalization  and  in- 
stitutionalization of  the  elderly.  Re- 
search and  technological  development 
will  continue  to  lead  to  new  and  im- 
proved adaptive  and  assistive  devices 
enabling  older  persons  with  disabling 
conditions  to  remain  at  home  longer 
on  a  more  Independent  basis. 

Ohio,  I  am  proud  to  say.  was  the 
first  State  to  provide  financial  support 
to  each  of  its  seven  medical  schools  to 
establish  an  office  of  geriatric  medi- 
cine. In  1977,  the  Ohio  General  Assem- 
bly enacted  legislation  which  estab- 
lished a  separate  line  Item  in  the 
higher  education  budget  to  do  this. 
Funding  has  risen  from  $350,000  in 
fiscal  year  1979  to  approximately  $1.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  This  experi- 
ence has  provided  us  with  numerous 
Innovative    approaches    to    educating 


medical  students  and  practitioners 
about  the  needs  of  elderly  patients 
and  has  stimulated  exciting  new  re- 
search. Ohio  remains  the  only  State 
with  a  comprehensive  State-supported 
geriatric  medicine  program  for  all  of 
its  medical  schools. 

The  Congress  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  ensure  that  Ohio's  innova- 
tion in  geriatric  education  are  possible 
nationally.  This  experience  needs  to 
be  replicated  throughout  the  country 
if  we  hope  to  overcome  the  well-docu- 
mented shortages  of  adequately  pre- 
pared health  care  professionals  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  rapidly 
growing  and  aging  elderly  population. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  fringe  benefits  pro- 
vided to  the  parents  of  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TKKATlfKlfT  or  nUHOX  BKHDTTS  TO  PAKBm  OP 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Ii4r.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  restore  for  parents  of  airline  em- 
ployees their  privilege  of  flying  on  a 
tax-free  basis.  Last  year  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  and  among  its  many  provisions 
was  one  that  eliminated  parents  from 
what  had  been  a  long  tradition  where 
airlines  had  considered  parents  to  be 
within  the  immediate  family  of  an  air- 
line employee  and  therefore  provided 
them  with  air  travel  privileges  on  a 
seat  available  basis. 

The^  consequence  of  this  small 
change  in  tax  law,  of  "negligible"  reve- 
nue impact  as  reported  by  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee,  is  larger  than  it  may 
appear.  Some  airlines  have  ended  their 
reciprocal  agreements  that  established 
the  basis  of  interline  air  travel  by  par- 
ents of  airline  employees.  This  small 
change  in  law  has,  in  combination 
with  the  withholding  requirements  of 
the  temporary  IRS  regulation,  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  this  fringe  benefit  that  airlines 
voluntarily  provided  and  from  all  my 
information,  would  like  to  be  able  to 
continue. 

Employees  of  airlines  and  the  air 
carriers  themselves  have  been  through 
some  difficult  times  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  fringe  benefits  for  employees 
and  their  families  is  an  important  ben- 
efit and  attraction  to  current  and  po- 
tential employees.  For  some  employees 
who  can  do  little  else  for  their  parents 
except  being  able  to  provide  them 
with  free  or  reduced  cost  air  travel  on 
a  space  available  basis,  the  congres- 
sional actions  of  last  year  were  an  un- 
welcome change.  The  change  was  un- 
necessary. In  my  opinion,  and  achieves 
little  except  to  disrupt  the  beneficial 


practices  of  the  commercial  airline  In- 
dustry. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  IRS 
Issued  temporary  regulations  on  Janu- 
ary 7  that  impute  the  value  of  paren- 
tal travel  on  airlines  to  be  50  percent 
of  the  regular  coach  fare  on  the  day  of 
travel.  That  imputed  value  is  added  to 
the  employee's  Income  and  taxed.  Em- 
ployees in  the  50  percent  tax  bracket 
that  are  taxed  on  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  coach  fare  consequently 
pay  a  tax  that  amounts  to  25  percent 
of  the  regular  coach  fare.  This  valu- 
ation Is  too  high.  The  cost  of  traveling 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
period  from  February  18,  1985,  to 
March  30,  1985,  shows  that  all  major 
airlines  provided  an  ultra  super  save 
fare  that  is  just  28  percent  of  coach 
fare.  For  many  there  is  no  fringe  bene- 
fit left  due  to  the  tax  implications. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  again  place  parents  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  spouse  or  depend- 
ents of  an  employee  when  air  travel  is 
provided  as  a  fringe  benefit  by  the  air- 
line. As  with  the  employee,  this  service 
must  be  a  "No  additional  cost  service" 
to  the  air  carrier  in  order  for  it  to 
remain  tax  free.  This  means  that  the 
employee,  spouse,  parent,  or  depend- 
ent children  can  fly  only  if  the  seats 
were  otherwise  going  to  remain 
unused  on  the  flight. 

In  treating  the  parent  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  dependents  of  the  em- 
ployee, this  bill  does  not  interfere  with 
reciprocal  agreements  and  the  airlines 
can,  if  they  so  choose,  enter  into  recip- 
rocal agreements  with  regard  to  paren- 
tal air  travel  where  the  employers 
bear  no  substantial  cost  and  the  air- 
line does  lose  revenue  as  a  result. 

In  concluding  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
corrects  legislation  that  was  unneces- 
sary, which  raised  essentially  no  reve- 
nue, which  has  had  unintended  affects 
that  have  disrupted  a  legitimate  fringe 
benefit  offered  to  parents  of  airline 
employees.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax 
on  the  net  business  receipts  of  taxpay- 
ers, to  credit  the  amoimt  of  such  tax 
agsilnst  the  liability  of  such  taxpayer 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BCSIMXSS  TRAMBTER  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  now 
hard  at  work  considering  various  pro- 
posals to  reform  the  current  Tax 
Code.  I  commend  those  panels  for 
their  interest,  because  I  think  most 
Americans  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ciurent  system— rife 
with  problems  of  fairness,  complexity, 
and  disincentives  for  savings  and 
growth— needs  overhaul  this  year. 


But  the  proposals  now  on  the  table 
do  not  do  the  whole  job.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  good  tax  reform  plan  must  do 
several  things.  It  must  substantially 
lower  individual  marginal  tax  rates 
and  include  major  personal  savings  ini- 
tiatives to  eliminate  the  double  tax- 
ation of  individual  saving.  It  must  not 
increase  the  cost  of  capital  to  Ameri- 
can business  which  would  decrease  our 
competitiveness.  It  must  make  the  Tax 
Code  simpler  and  more  fair  and  it 
must  raise  the  same  amount  of  reve- 
nue as  current  law  so  as  not  to  in- 
crease the  deficit.  In  short,  tax  reform 
must  establish  an  environment  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Some  of  the  current  proposals  meet 
some  of  these  objectives.  But  because 
none— including  my  own  Roth-Moore 
plan— meet  all  those  objectives,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  new  and  exciting 
addition  to  the  tax  debate  which, 
when  coupled  with  proposals  to  simpli- 
fy the  law,  lower  marginal  rates  and 
increase  savings,  wiU  give  us  a  more  ra- 
tional and  more  pro-growth  tax  law. 

Specifically,  I  propose  the  creation 
of  a  business  transfer  tax  [BIT],  the 
proceeds  of  which  can  be  used  as  a 
credit  against  the  employer  portion  of 
Social  Seciu^ty  taxes  (FICA).  Each 
business  would  add  up  its  total  re- 
ceipts and  subtract  from  it  total  pur- 
chases including  physical  capital  and 
raw  materials.  The  remainder,  the 
firm's  net  receipts  would  be  the  tax 
base  and  would  be  taxable  at  the  rate 
of  5  percent.  This  tax  liability  could 
then  be  credited  against  the  firm's 
FICA  liability.  All  credited  amounts 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund.  Under  GATT, 
export  receipts  could  be  excluded  from 
the  tax  base  and  all  imports  would  be 
subject  to  a  5-percent  tax.  In  addition 
to  roughly  offsetting  the  cost  of  FICA, 
the  BIT  would  raise  $20  billion  to  be 
used  to  lower  marginal  rates.  Only 
about  $3  billion  additional  would  be 
collected  from  domestic  sources  and 
over  90  percent  of  existing  firms  would 
not  have  any  net  tax  increase.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  5-percent  BTT  would 
raise  about  $17  billion  In  1986  from  im- 
ports in  a  GATT-legal  manner. 

Let  me  also  make  clear  that,  al- 
though I  will  introduce  this  measure 
with  a  5-percent  tax  rate,  I  am  also 
considering  the  effects  of  a  higher  tax 
rate,  in  order  to  provide  revenue  for 
reductions  in  the  marginal  tax  rates 
for  individuals  and  further  savings  in- 
centives. Although  any  tax  reform 
must  be  in  the  aggregate  revenue  neu- 
tral. I  continue  to  believe  that  lower 
Individual  rates  will  encourage  produc- 
tive investment  and  more  economic 
growth. 

Each  5-percent  reduction  in  margin- 
al tax  rates  costs  about  $25  billion  in 
revenue.  At  a  7-percent  rate,  the  BTT 
will  raise  about  $45  billion,  about  $20 
billion  from  domestic  sources  and  the 
rest  from  foreign  sources.  A  10-percent 


BTT  raises  about  $75  billion  a  year 
and  a  20-percent  BTT  raises  about 
$235  billion. 

Substantial  rate  reduction  could  be 
purchased  with  a  higher  BTT  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  will  absolutely 
Insist  on — BTT  revenues  should  only 
be  raised  In  the  context  of  a  revenue 
neutral  tax  reform  and  not  to  raise 
overall  taxes. 

The  BTT  will  have  major  implica- 
tions for  oiu"  trade  problems.  Our  hor- 
rendous trade  deficits  are  caused  in 
part  by  a  tax  induced  bias  in  favor  of 
foreign  goods  imported  in  this  coimtry 
and  against  American  exports.  Under 
the  GATT  there  is  an  artificial  distinc- 
tion made  between  so-called  indirect 
and  direct  taxes.  Indirect  taxes  are 
things  like  sales  taxes  or  general  con- 
simiption  taxes,  while  direct  taxes  are 
income  taxes.  Many  times  the  lines  are 
blurred  and  the  method  of  collection 
becomes  more  important  to  the  GATT 
than  does  the  tax  base.  Under  GATT. 
indirect  taxes  on  exports  are  rebatable 
and  imports  can  be  taxed.  The  theory 
is  that  commodities  should  be  taxed  in 
the  coimtry  in  which  they  are  con- 
sumed. There  are  no  border  tax  ad- 
justments allowed  for  direct  taxes. 

Our  trading  partners  raise  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  their  tax  reve- 
nues through  indirect  consumption 
taxes  than  we  do.  In  fact  we  raise  very 
little  revenue  this  way.  When  foreign 
goods  leave  other  coimtries  the  ex- 
porters receive  a  rebate.  When  the 
goods  reach  this  country  no  indirect 
tax  is  assessed  at  our  border.  These 
goods  almost  entirely  escape  taxation 
which  is  a  major  Incentive  to  foreign 
firms  exporting  to  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand  our  exporters  do 
not  enjoy  a  rebate  on  taxes  they  paid. 
And  when  the  goods  reach  a  foreign 
shore,  they  are  taxed  again  at  high 
rates.  Foreign  exporters  essentially 
enjoy  a  tax  holiday  while  our  exi>ort- 
ers  are  double  taxed.  This  bias  almost 
certainly  has  contributed  to  our  trade 
problems. 

The  BTT  would  help  to  reverse  this 
problem.  It  is  considered  an  indirect 
tax  tmder  the  GATT  and  therefore 
could  be  assessed  on  imports  as  they 
enter  the  coimtry.  At  the  same  time 
export  receipts  would  be  excluded 
from  the  BTT  base.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
tectionist move.  It  is  simply  a  more  to 
harmonize  our  tax  system  with  that  of 
our  major  trading  partners  In  accord- 
ance with  international  trade  treaties. 
We  are  striving  to  remove  an  artificial 
bias  against  our  exports  and  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  country  would 
try  to  retaliate.  What  could  they  do? 
Increase  their  VAT? 

It  Is  essential  that  we  take  this  move 
to  remove  artificial  obstacles  to  trade 
and  remove  the  barriers  that  prevent 
our  companies  from  selling  goods  over- 
seas. 
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There  \s  another  reason  to  support 
this  legislation.  It  will  create  Jobs.  The 
current  law  PICA  tax  is  a  direct  tax  on 
labor  services.  Each  time  a  firm  hires  a 
worker  it  has  to  pay  this  tax,  which 
discourages  hiring  additional  workers. 
By  allowing  the  BTT  to  be  credited 
against  this  payroU  tax.  the  PICA  is 
replaced  by  a  more  neutral  tax  that 
does  not  directly  increase  labor  costs. 
Since  the  BTT  lowers  direct  labor 
costs  firms  will  be  more  likely  to  hire 
additional  workers.  This  is  especially 
important  to  the  small  business  sector 
which  tends  to  be  labor  Intensive  and 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  job  cre- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  year  when  we 
are  to  seriously  consider  tax  reform, 
and  when  we  face  such  serious  trade 
problems  this  proposal  takes  on  t^e- 
dal  importance.  In  order  to  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  for  individuals,  to  in- 
crease savings  Incentives,  to  lower  the 
cost  of  capital  to  business,  to  remove 
the  barriers  to  trade  and  to  create 
jobs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  this  proposaL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  a  section-by-section  description 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

a  1103 
Be  it  enacted  by  Uu  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Ret»re9entativea   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembleti. 

SECTION    I.   8HOBT  TTIUC;   AMKNIMIXNT  OP    ItM 

coos. 

(a)  Shokt  Tma— Thl«  Act  may  be  clt«d 
u  the  "BuslneaB  Transfer  Tax  Act  of  IMS". 

(b>  AMBfsifKiiT  OP  1964  Cook.— Except  aa 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  an 
amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 
SK.  t.  mposmoN  op  businiss  raANsm  tax. 

(a)  Ix  Odixrai.— Subtitle  D  (relatln«  to 
miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  Is  amended  by 
Insertlns  before  chapter  31  the  following 
new  chapter 

"CHArm  30— Busimss  TxAirapn  Tax 
"Subchapter  A  Impoaltlon  of  tax. 
"Subchapter  B.  Taxable  net  business  re- 
ceipts. 
"Subchapter  C.  Exempt  taxpayers. 
"Subchapter  D.  Administration. 
"Subchapter    R    OeflnlUons    and    special 
rules. 
"Subchapter  A— Impoaltlon  of  Tax 
"Sec  4001.  Imposition  of  tax. 
-sac  wn.  DiPosmoN  or  tax. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  8 
percent  of  the  sum  of — 

"(a)  the  taxable  net  business  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  any  property  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year— 

"(1)  the  customs  value  plus  customs  duties 
and  any  other  duties  which  may  be  imposed, 
or 


"(2)  If  there  is  no  such  customs  value,  the 
fair  market  value  (determined  as  If  the  im- 
porter had  sold  the  property). 

"8ubch«pt«r  B--TuAble  Net  rhuliuiM  RaoelpU 

"Sec  4003.  Taxable  net  business  receipts. 
"Sec  4004.  Business  receipts. 
"Sec.  4005.  Business  expenses. 
"Sec  4005.  Special  rules. 

-sac  MM.  TAXABLB  NIT  aVSWCSS  UCBIPT8. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'taxable  net  business  receipts'  means  the 
excess,  Lf  any,  of — 

"(1)  the  business  receipts  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(3)  the  business  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year. 

-SBC  «M4.  BUSINESS  KCCEIPTS. 

"(a)  OnnaAi.  Rulk.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'business  receipts'  means 
the  aoregate  of  amounts  received  by  a  cor- 
poration, or  any  person  (other  tlian  a  ooriio- 
ratlon)  In  connection  with  a  business, 
during  the  taxable  year  from— 

"(1)  the  sale  of  property  in  the  United 
States,  or 

"(3)  the  performance  of  services  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(b)  CxKTAjH  RicaiPiB  ExnfPRD.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  business 
receipts'  shall  not  Include  any  amount  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(1)  Pood.— The  retail  sale  of  food  and 
nonalcoholic  beverages  for  human  consiunp- 
tlon  other  than  on  the  premises  where  ruch 
food  Is  sold. 

"(2)  Housuic— The  sale  or  renting  of— 

"(A)  residential  real  property,  and 

"(B)  a  mobUe  or  floating  home. 

"(3)  BlXDicAL  CAKx.— The  performance  of 
any  service,  or  the  retail  sale  or  renting  of 
any  property,  payment  for  which  by  the 
purchaser  or  renter  would  constitute  medi- 
cal care  within  the  meaning  of  section  213 
(relating  to  an  itemized  deduction  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  expenses). 

"(4)  Lajto— The  sale  of  renting  of  land. 

"(c)  Rbckhts  Prom  Extorts  Exmrrxi).- 
Por  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  busi- 
ness receipts'  shall  not  include  any  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  property  which  Is 
for  use,  consumption  or  disposition  outside 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  CnTAiif  RscxiPTS  Not  Trxatd  as  Ri- 
carvxD  IN  ComrxcnoN  With  Tradi  or  Busi- 
Hns.— Por  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'business  receipts'  shall  not  Include 
any  amount  received  by  the  taxpayer— 

"(Das  dividends. 

"(3)  as  Interest,  or 

"(3)  from  the  sale  of  any  capital  asset  (as 
defined  in  section  1331)  not  used  In  the 
active  conduct  of  a  business  by  the  taxpay- 
er. 

-sac  4Mt.  SraiNESS  EXPENSES. 

"(a)  In  Oknxrai.- Por  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'business  expenses'  shaU 
include  expense  carryforwards  to  the  tax- 
able year  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(O)  plus  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  a  business  of  the  taxpayer— 

"(1)  for  the  purchase  or  use  of  tangible 
property  including  (but  not  limited  to>— 

"(A)  materials  and  components, 

"(B)  Inventory,  and 

"(C)  property  subject  to  a  deduction  for 
depreciation,  amortization  or  depletion 
under  subtitle  A 

"(3)  for  the  purchase  or  use  of  other  prop- 
erty Including  (but  not  limited  to)— 

"(A)  trademarks  and  trade  names, 

"(B)  copyrights, 

"(C)  patenU,  and 


"(D)  mineral,  oil  and  gas  properties, 

"(3)  for  the  purchase  of  services  including 
(but  not  limited  to)— 

"(A)  communications,  transportation  and 
utUltleB. 

"(B)  security,  insurance,  maintenaiice  and 
repairs, 

"(C)  research  and  experimentation. 

"(D)  product  develoixnent,  p»i»fcygi»ig.  ad- 
vertising and  marketing,  and 

"(E)  aooounting,  financial  planning,  and 
legal  representation, 

"(4)  for  all  other  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  (as  determined  under  secUon  163, 
relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
except  as  provided  under  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Tax  ArtRiatrrABLs  to  Customs  Value 
OP  Property.— Por  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsecUon  (a),  the  tax  Imposed  on  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4001  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for  the  purchase  of  tangi- 
ble property  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Expense  Carxtporwards.- 

"(1)  Oeneiai.  RI7LE.— If  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  expense  carryforwards  to  the 
taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  business  expenses  de- 
termined under  sulisectlon  (a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  without  regard  to  expense  carry- 
forwards 

exceeds  the  amount  of  business  receipts  de- 
termined under  section  4004  for  such  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred as  the  net  expense  year'),  such 
excess  (to  the  extent  attribuUble  to  the 
amoimt  of  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  shall  be  an  expense  carryforward  to 
each  of  the  IS  taxable  years  following  the 
net  expense  year. 
"(3)  Amount  carried  to  each  tear.— 

"(A)  EKTXMM  AMOUNT  CARRIED  TO  PIRST  8UC- 

CEEDiNO  TEAR.— The  entire  amount  of 
unused  expenses  for  a  net  expense  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  following  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  AMOtnrr  carried  to  other  i*  years.- 
The  amount  of  unused  expenses  for  the  net 
expense  year  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the 
succeeding  14  taxable  years  to  the  extent 
that  such  unused  expenses  may  not  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  prior  taxable  year  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Limitations  on  carrtporwarss.- The 
amount  of  unused  expenses  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  succeeding  the  net  expense 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  net  business  receipts  deter- 
mined under  section  4004  for  such  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  sum  or  the  amounts  which, 
by  reason  of  this  section,  are  carried  to  such 
taxable  year  and  are  attributable  to  taxable 
years  preceedlng  the  net  expense  year. 

"(d)  Certain  Expenses  Not  Taken  Into 
Account.— Por  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  Specipic  expenses.— The  term  'busi- 
ness expenses'  shaU  not  include  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for— 

"(A)  compensation  of  an  employee  includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  wages  and  salaries, 

"(11)  deferred  compensation,  including 
amounts  contributed  to  plans  descril>ed  In 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  and  stock 
option  plans), 

"(ill)  life,  health,  accident  and  disability 
Insurance  plans, 

"(iv)  meals,  lodging  and  travel  expenses. 

"(V)  scholarships,  fellowships  and  other 
educational  assistance  payments,  and 


"(vl)  other  amounts  excludable  from  an 
employee's  gross  Income  under  subtitle  A, 

"(B)  interest  and  dividends, 

"'(C)  taxes, 

"(D)  charitable  contributions,  and 

""(E)  Items  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4004  (relating  to  certain  receipts 
wtiich  are  exempt  from  the  business  trans- 
fer tax). 

'"(3)  Certain  expenses  allocable  to  exempt 
RECEIPTS.- The  term  'business  expenses' 
shall  not  include  any  amount  which  Is— 

"(A)  directly  allocable  to  any  receipts 
which  are  exempt  under  subsecticns  (b)  and 
(d)  of  section  4004.  or 

"(B)  that  portion  of  any  business  ext)enses 
not  directly  allocable  to  any  receipts  in  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  expenses  as— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  receipU 
exempt  under  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
Uon 4004.  bears  to 

""(11)  all  receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

""(3)  Amounts  paid  to  exempt  entities.- 
The  term  'business  expenses'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  amount  which  is  paid  to  an 
exempt  taxpayer  described  in  section  4011 
(relating  to  exempt  taxpayers),  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  amount  is  included  in 
taxable  net  business  receipts  under  8ul>sec- 
tlon  (b)  thereof  (relating  to  exempt  organl- 
Eations). 

-sec    «••(.    SPECIAL    BULBS    POR    DETnonNING 
BUSINISS  RBCKIFTB. 

For  purposes  of  section  4004(a)— 

"(a)  Sales  op  Property.- 
'"(1)   In  oeneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  the  sale  of  property  shall  be 
treated  as  occurring  where  delivery  takes 
place. 

"'(3)  Real  property.— The  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  occurring  wh<;re  the 
real  property  Is  located. 

"(b)  Perpormance  op  Service.— 
'"(1)  In  oeneral.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  a  service  shall  be 
treated  as  occurring  where  it  is  performed. 
"(3)  Sbrvicss  perpormed  inside  and  out- 
side Untted  States.— If  a  service  is  per- 
formed both  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States,  such  service  shall  be  treated  as  per- 
formed— 

"(A)  inside  the  United  States,  if  50  percent 
or  more  of  such  service  is  performed  Inside 
the  United  SUtes,  and 
'"(B)  outside  the  United  States,  if  less  than 
SO  percent  of  such  service  is  performed 
Inside  the  United  SUtes. 

""(c)  Exchanges  Treated  as  Sales.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3>— 

"(A)  an  exchange  of  property  for  property 
or  for  services  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of 
property,  and 

"(B)  an  exchange  of  services  for  property 
or  for  services  shall  be  treated  as  the  per- 
formance of  services. 

"(3)  Exception  por  reorganizations.- An 
exchange  of  property  which  Is  described  in 
section  368  (relating  to  definitions  of  corpo- 
rate reorganizations)  shaU  not  be  treated  as 
a  sale  of  property. 

"(3)  Amount  treated  as  received.- The 

amount  included  in  business  receipts  with 

respect  to  exchanges  described  In  paragraph 

(1)  shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 

.  property  or  services  treated  as  being  sold. 

"(d)  Perpormance  op  Services.— 

"(1)  Certain  activities  treated  as  per- 
pormance OP  SERVICES.— Activities  treated  as 
performance  of  services  shall  Include  (but 
shall  not  be  limited  to)— 

"(A)  permitting  the  use  of  property, 
"(B)  the  granting  of  a  right  to  the  per- 
formance of  services  or  to  reimbursement 


(Including  the  granting  of  warranties,  insur- 
ance, and  similar  items),  and 

""(C)  the  making  of  a  covenant  not  to  com- 
pete (or  stanUar  acreement  to  refrain  from 
doing  something). 

""(3)  Ehploteks  and  EMPLoran.- 

'"(A)  Sebvices  por  ekploteb.- An  employ- 
ee's services  for  his  employer  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  perfonnanoe  of  servioes. 

"(B)  Sebvices  por  employel— An  employ- 
er's services  for  his  employee  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  performance  of  services. 

"Subchapter  C— Exempt  Taxpayers 
""Sec  4011.  Exempt  taxiwyers. 

-8BC  Mil.  KXKMFTTAXPAYUB. 

"(a)  OovEBNMENTAL  Entitt.- No  tax  Shall 
l>e  imposed  under  section  4001  on  the 
United  States,  any  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia.  a 
Commonwealth  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(b)  Exempt  Organizations.- No  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  section  4001  on  any  orga- 
nization which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  taxes)  except 
that  such  tax  shall  l>e  imposed  on  any  tax- 
able net  business  receipU  of  such  organiza- 
tion which  are  allocable  to  an  unrelated 
business  of  such  organization  (determined 
under  the  rules  of  section  513). 

""Subchapter  D— Administration 
"'Sec  4031.  Time  for  filing  return;  estimated 

tax  payments:  overpaymenU. 
""Sec  4032.  Partnerships. 
""Sec.  4033.  S  Corporations. 

-SEC  MZl.  "riME  por  PILING  BETUBN;  BSTDIATSD 
TAX  PAYMENTS:  OVERPAYMENTS. 

"'(a)  Time  For  Filino  Return.- 

""(1)  In  general.- Each  person  on  whom  a 
tax  is  Imposed  by  section  4001  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  file  a  return  of  such  tax  no 
later  than  the  time  for  filing  the  return  of 
.tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Taxable  year.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  taxable  year  of  any  person 
ShaU  be— 

"(A)  such  person's  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1,  or 

'"(B)  if  there  is  no  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1,  the  calendar  year. 

"'(b)  Estimated  Tax  Payments.- 

"(1)  Oeneral  rule.— Por  purposes  of  sec- 
Uons  6154.  6654,  and  6655,  any  tax  imposed 
by  section  4001  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  im- 
posed by  section  1  or  11,  whichever  is  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  More  phequeht  payments.— At  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer,  the  payments  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  section  4001  shall  be 
made  on  such  dates  as  are  required  for  the 
deposiU  by  the  taxpayer  of  any  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3111  (relating  to  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contribution  Act  taxes). 

"(c)  Overpayment.- If  the  taxpayer  has 
paid  an  amount  which  exceeds  the  amount 
determined  to  be  the  correct  amoimt  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4001,  the  overpay- 
ment shall  be  credited  against  any  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  in  respect  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  section  4001  in  the  fol- 
lowing taxable  year. 

-8BC  MtX.  PABmSBSBIPS. 

"(a)  In  Oenebal.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4001  shall  be  im- 
posed on  the  partnership  (and  not  on  any 
partner). 

"(b)  Taxable  Net  Business  Receipts.- No 
portion  of  any  distribution  by  a  partnership 
to  a  partner  on  account  of  such  partner's  in- 
terest in  such  partnership  shall  be  taken 


into  account  in  determining  the  taxable  net 
business  receipt  of  such  partner. 
-SBC  MB.  8  coRPoaA'nom. 

"(a)  In  General.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  in  the  case  of  an  S  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1361),  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  shall  be  imposed  on  the  corpo- 
ration (and  not  on  any  shareholder). 

"(b)  Taxable  Net  Business  Rbcxipis.- No 
portion  of  any  distributi(m  by  an  S  corpora- 
tion to  a  shareholder  on  account  of  such 
shareholder's  ownership  of  stock  in  such 
corporation  shall  be  talcen  into  account  in 
determining  the  taxable  net  buslDeas  re- 
ceipU of  such  shareholder. 

"Subchapter  E— Definitions  and  Bpedal 
Rules 

"Sec.  4031.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 
"Sec.  4032.  Ooss  reference  to  rules  and  defi- 
nitions under  the  Income  tax. 

-SBC  MSl.  DKnNTTlONS  AND  SPECIAL  BULBS. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(a)  Business.— The  term  "business'  In- 
cludes— 

"'(Da  trade,  and 

"(3)  an  activity  regularly  carried  on  for 
profit. 

"(b)  Employee.- The  term  'onployee'  has 
the  meaning  such  term  has  for  purposes  of 
chapter  24  (relating  to  withholding). 

"(c)  United  States.- The  term  "United 
States',  when  used  In  a  geographical  sense, 
includes  a  Commonwealth  and  any  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Special  Rule  Wrbz  Sale  op  F»roper- 
ty  Includes  Incidental  Perpormance  op 
Service.— If  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
any  property  there  Is  an  Incidental  perform- 
ance of  services,  such  performance  of  serv- 
ices shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the  sale  of 
such  property. 

"(e)  Special  Rule  Whbbe  Perpormance  op 
Services  Includes  Incidental  Transper  op 
Propebty.— If  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  any  services  there  is  an  Inciden- 
tal transfer  of  property,  such  transfer  shall 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  performance  of 
such  services. 

-SBC    MSL    CB08B    BBPKRENCB    TO    Rim,BS    AND 
DETINmONS    UNDER    THE    mCOME 

TAX. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in 
this  chapter— 

"(a)  Rules  and  Elections.— Rules  and 
elections  under  subtitle  A  (relating  to 
Income  taxes)  shall  be  applied  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  for  purposes  of  determining  the  taxpay- 
er-s- 

"(1)  method  of  accounting,  and 

"(3)  filing  a  consolidated  return. 

'"(b)  Depin  inoNS.— Terms  used  in  this 
chapter  shall  have  the  meanings  given  to 
them  for  purposes  of  subtitle  A" 

"(b)  Tax  To  Be  Deduci isle.— Section 
164(a)  (relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  To  the  extent  of  the  sum  of  the  cred- 
iU  determined  under  sections  3126(a)  and 
1401(d)  (relating  to  crediU  against  tax  of 
business  transfer  tax)  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  business  transfer  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4001.". 

"(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contenU  for  subtitle  D  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  items  relating  to  chapter  31 
the  f ollowinr 
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"CHArm  30— BnsimM  TiAiraFn  Tax". 

SK.  J.  dSDTT  AGAINST  UABOJIT  VHDtM  nDKB- 
AL  MBUmANCX  COMVIBITIONS  ACT 

(a)  Ix  OntBLAL.— SubchApter  C  ol  chapter 
21  (relating  to  Peder&l  Insurance  Contiibu- 
tlona  Act)  la  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 3124  as  section  3127  and  by  inserting 
after  section  3125  the  following  new  section: 
-aac  sua  oiorT  against  tax  or  businksb 

TmANBTUTAX. 

"(a)  In  Okkbul.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  tmpoaed  by  sec- 
tion 3111  with  respect  to  employees  of  a 
busliMH  of  the  employer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  qualified  business  transfer  tax  of 
such  employer. 

"(b>  QuAunxB  Buaimss  TRAjrana  Tax.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  OBnaAL.- The  term  'qualified  busi- 
ness transfer  tax'  means,  as  of  any  deposit 
date,  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  paid  by  an  employer  as  of  such 
date  (or  the  amount  of  any  estimated  tax 
paid  under  this  title  with  respect  to  such 
tax  as  of  such  date),  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  any  tax  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  previously  taken  into  ac- 
count under  this  section,  plus 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  credits  allowed  under 
section  1401(d)  (relatinc  to  self  employment 
taxes)  prior  to  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  PoanoR  or  tax  hot  caxDiTASLa.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  no  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  section  4001  on  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  thereof  shall  be 
taken  into  account. 

"(3)  Dsrosrr  OATa.— Term  'deposit  date' 
means  the  date  on  which  any  employer  is 
required  to  deposit  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3111.' 

(b)  SxLT  ExnoTitxirr  Tax— Section  1401 
(relating  to  tax  on  self  employment  income) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (ei  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  dtXBrr  Aoainst  Tax  op  Busnnss 
TaAMsrm  Tax.— There  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  qualified  business  transfer  tax  (as  de- 
termined under  section  312S(b))  of  the  indi- 
vidual determined  as  of  the  end  of  the  tax- 
able year." 

(c)  CoifroRMinc  AnxifDifzirr.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  21  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  3126  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec  3136.  Credit  sgainst  tax  of  business 

transfer  tax. 
"Sec.  3127  Short  tlUe.". 

SIC  4.  TKANSm  TO  TBUST  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  OmxxAL.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  each  applicable  fund  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  amounts  which  would 
have  been  transferred  to  such  fund  but  for 
the  credit  against  tax  under  sections  3126(a) 
and  1401(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

(b)  TaAjfsnas.— The  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  subsection  (a)  to  any  applicable 
fund  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to  time 
(but  not  leas  frequently  than  quarterly) 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  lYeasury  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Any  such  quarterly 
payment  shall  be  made  on  the  first  day  of 
such  quarter  and  shall  take  into  account 
amounts  estimated  to  be  credited  under  sec- 
tions 3126(a)  and  1401(d)  of  such  Code 
during  such  quarter.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subsequently 
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transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  AmjCABLi  FuNO.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "applicable  fund"  means 
any  fund  or  account  to  which  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  section  1401  or  SlU  are  trans- 
ferred. 
SK.  a  trracnvg  dati& 

(a)  In  OamaAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1086. 

(b)  CaxDrra.- The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  shall  apply  to  taxable  periods 
ending  after  December  31.  1986. 

SBC  a  SKNSB  or  THK  SKNATI  OONCXKNING  USB 

or  nTKBVBNun. 

Whereas  Individual  taxpayers  would  bene- 
fit from  reductions  in  marginal  tax  rates: 

Whereas  the  enactment  or  continuation 
of  Incentives  for  individuals  to  save  and 
invest  will  continue  to  be  important  follow- 
ing a  reduction  in  marginal  tax  rates:  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  the  business 
transfer  tax  will  otherwise  increase  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  government:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  tt  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  net  revenues  arising  from 
enactment  of  the  business  transfer  tax  shall 
be  offset  by  reductions  in  individual  margin- 
al tax  rates  and  Incentives  for  Individuals  to 
save  and  invest. 

SacnoH-BT-SBcnoif  DBScaimoR  or  8.  1102. 
THX  BrrsnfKSs  TSAicsm  Tax  Act  op  1986 
The  bill  would  enact  a  5%  tax  on  the  net 
business  receipts  readized  by  businesses 
which  sell  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States.  This  business  transfer  tax.  or 
"BTT,"  would  be  creditable  by  the  business 
against  Its  employer's  PICA  tax  liability. 

The  following  Is  a  section-by-section  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  new  tax  and  FICA 
credit  mechanisms. 

A.  THX  BUSimSS  TaAJfBmi  TAX 

The  bill  would  create  the  BTT  in  a  new 
chapter  30  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

1.  Sec.  4001— Tax  Base- 
New  sec.  4001  would  Impose  a  5%  tax  on 

the  sum  of  taxable  net  business  receipts  for 
the  taxable  year  plus  the  aggregate  customs 
values  and  duties  of  the  taxpayer's  imports 
during  the  taxable  year.  If  there  were  no 
ctistoms  values  for  Imports,  the  fair  market 
values  would  be  used. 

2.  Sec.  4003— Taxable  Net  Business  Re- 
ceipts— 

"Taxable  net  business  receipts."  which 
would  be  the  BTT  base  under  new  sec.  4001, 
would  be  the  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness receipts  over  business  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

3.  Sec.  4004(a)— Business  Receipts— 

In  general,  "business  receipts"  used  to  de- 
termine the  BTT  base  under  new  sec.  4003 
would  include  the  aggregate  amount  of  re- 
ceipts by  a  corporation  (or  by  any  unincor- 
porated person  in  connection  with  a  busi- 
ness) from  the  sale  of  property  or  the  per- 
formance of  services  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Sec.  4004(b),  (c).  (d).  (e)— Exempt  Re- 
ceipts- 
Certain  categories  of  receipts  would  be 

specifically  excluded  from  the  general  defi- 
nition of  "business  receipts"  under  new  sec. 
4004(a).  The  eight  categories  would  be:  (1) 
receipts  from  retail  sales  of  food  and  non-al- 
cohoUc  beverages  for  offpremises  consimip- 
tion;  (11)  sales  or  rentals  of  housing:  (Ui) 
sales  of  services  and  sales  or  rentals  of  prop- 
erty for  medical  care  (within  the  meaning  of 


Sec  313):  (Iv)  sales  or  rentals  of  lands:  (v) 
sales  of  property  for  export:  (vi)  dividends; 
(vli)  interest:  or  (viii)  sales  of  sec.  1221  cap- 
ital assets  which  are  not  used  in  the  active 
conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  business. 

5.  Sec.  4006(a),  (b>— Deductible  Business 
Expenses— 

The  deductible  "business  expenses"  used 
to  determine  the  BTT  base  under  new  sec. 
4003  would  generally  Include  all  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  by 
the  taxpayer  to  purchase  or  to  use  goods  or 
services  in  the  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's 
business.  Specifically  included  Items  would 
be:  (i)  purchased  or  leased  tangible  property 
such  as  materials,  components.  Inventory, 
depreciable/amortlaable/depletable  proper- 
ty: (U)  other  purchased  or  leased  property 
such  as  trademarks,  trade  names,  copy- 
rights, patents,  mineral/oll/gas  prot>erties: 
and  (Hi)  purchased  services  such  as  commu- 
nications, transportation.  utQitlea.  security, 
insurance,  maintenance,  repaira,  reaearch 
and  experimentation,  product  development, 
packaging,  advertising,  marketing,  account- 
ing, financial  planning,  and  legal  represen- 
tation. "Business  expenses"  would  also  in- 
clude all  other  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 162),  except  those  under  new  sec 
4006(d).  The  5%  tax  on  customs  values  of 
Imports  under  new  sec.  4001(b)  for  the  tax- 
able year  would  also  be  treated  as  an 
amount  paid  for  the  purchase  of  tangible 
property  during  the  taxable  year. 

6.  Sec  400&(c>— Net  Btislneas  Expense  Car- 
ryforwards— 

In  any  taxable  year,  "buatneas  expenaes" 
under  new  sec  4003  would  Include  expense 
carryforwards  to  that  year.  An  expense  car- 
ryforward would  be  the  amount,  if  any,  by 
which  business  expenses  exceed  business  re- 
ceipts for  a  taxable  year.  The  carryforward 
of  such  net  expense  would  be  allowed  to  the 
succeeding  15  taxable  years  on  a  ftrst-ln- 
flrst-out  (FIFO)  basis.  (No  carryback  would 
be  allowed. )  Thus,  in  any  taxable  year,  busi- 
ness receipts  would  be  computed  under  new 
sec.  4004.  All  carryforwards  plus  current 
year  expenses  would  be  computed  under 
new  sec.  4008.  To  the  extend  such  total  ex- 
penses exceed  receipts,  the  excess  would  be 
attributed  first  to  current  year's  expenses 
and  then  to  preceding  years'  carryforwards 
in  reverse  order.  These  amounts  would  then 
be  carried  to  the  next  year. 

7.  Sec.   4006(d)— Nondeductible   Business 
Expenses- 
Expenses  for  certain  listed  items  would 

not  treated  as  deductible  business  expenses 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  BTT  base 
under  new  sec.  4003.  "These  include  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  for  (I)  direct  labor  costs 
such  as  wages,  salaries,  deferred  compensa- 
tion. Insurance  premiums,  meals,  lodging, 
travel,  educational  assistance,  and  other 
items  excludable  from  an  employee's  gross 
income:  (11)  interest  and  dividends:  (Ul) 
taxes:  (Iv)  charitable  contributions;  and  (v) 
items  excluded  from  business  receipts  under 
new  sec.  4004(b)  (i.e.,  retail  food  for  home 
use,  housing,  medical  care,  and  land). 

Business  expenses  also  would  not  include 
any  amount:  (i)  directly  allocable  to  exempt 
receipts  under  new  sec.  4004(b)  or  (d);  (U) 
equal  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  nonal- 
locable  expenses  in  a  ratio  of  receipts  which 
are  exempt  under  sec.  4004  (b)  and  (d)  over 
total  receipts:  and  (ill)  paid  to  an  entity 
which  is  non-taxable  under  new  sec.  4011, 
except  to  the  extent  such  amounts  would  be 
Included  In  the  entity's  taxable  net  business 
receipts  attributable  to  unrelated  business 
Income. 


8.  Sec.  4000— Special  Rules  For  Determin- 
ing Business  Receipts 

A  series  of  special  rules  would  clarify  the 
treatment  of  certain  transactions.  A  sale  of 
property  would  occur  where  delivery  takes 
place,  except  that  a  sale  of  real  property 
would  occur  where  the  property  Is  located. 
Performance  of  services  would  occur  where 
the  service  is  performed,  with  a  "50  percent 
or  more"  test  used  to  place  within  the  U.S. 
the  performance  of  a  service  which  Is  per- 
formed both  Inside  and  outside  the  V£. 

Exchanges  of  property  or  services  for  one 
or  the  other  (or  both)  would  be  treated  as  a 
sale  of  property  or  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices, thereby  creating  bustnesB  receipts 
under  new  sec.  4004.  The  amount  received 
would  be  the  fair  market  value  of  property 
or  servioes  sold.  An  exchange  of  property 
described  in  sec.  368  would  not  be  treated  as 
a  sale  of  such  property. 

Performance  of  aerrlcefl  would  specifically 
include;  (1)  permitting  use  of  property;  (il) 
granting  a  right  to  peitormanoe  of  services 
or  to  reimbursement  (e.g.,  warranties  and 
Insurance);  and  (ill)  providing  a  covenant 
not  to  compete  or  take  other  action.  Neither 
an  employer's  services  for  an  employee  nor 
an  employee's  services  for  an  employer 
would  be  treated  as  "periormance  of  serv- 
ices" for  purposes  of  new  sec.  4004. 

9.  Sec.  4011— Exempt  EnUties- 

The  BTT  would  not  be  imposed  on  the 
United  States,  any  state  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
commonwealth  or  possession  of  the  United 
Statea.  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
any  such  entity. 

The  BTT  generally  would  not  be  Imposed 
on  any  organisation  which  is  tax  exempt 
under  the  income  tax.  However,  any  such 
organization  which  had  an  unrelated  busi- 
ness (determined  using  the  rules  of  sec  513) 
would  be  subject  to  the  BTT  on  taxable  net 
business  receipts  which  were  allocable  to 
such  business. 

10.  Sec  4021— AdmlnlstraUve  Matters— 

A  BTT  return  would  be  required  to  be 
fUed  by  each  taxpayer  not  later  than  the 
time  for  filing  of  the  taxpayer's  income  tax 
return.  The  taxable  year  would  be  the  tax- 
payer's income  tax  year.  If  there  were  no 
such  year  established,  the  calendar  year 
would  be  used. 

The  BTT  would  be  payable  by  the  taxpay- 
er In  installments  of  estimated  payments 
under  income  tax  rules  in  sections  0164  and 
6654.  The  taxpayer  would  also  be  allowed  to 
elect  to  make  estimated  payments  on  the 
deposit  dates  for  FICA  paymente.  Under- 
payments of  BTT  would  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  in  sections  6654  and  6655. 

Overpayments  of  BTT  would  be  credited 
against  the  following  year's  BTT  liability. 

11.  Sections  4022  and  4023— Partnerships 
and  S  Corporations— 

The  BTT  would  be  Imposed  on  a  partner- 
ship and  on  an  S  Corporation,  rather  than 
on  a  partner  or  a  shareholder.  Subsequent 
distributions  by  the  taxpayer  to  a  partner/ 
shareholder  would  not  be  treated  as  busi- 
ness receipts  for  such  person  under  new  sec 
4004. 

12.  Sec,  4031— Definitions  and  Special 
Rules— 

For  purposes  of  the  new  BTT  chapter  (1) 
"business"  would  Include  a  trade  and  an  ac- 
tivity regularly  carried  on  for  profit;  (U) 
"employee"  would  be  given  its  meaning 
within  chapter  34  on  withholding;  and  (ill) 
"United  SUtes",  in  a  geographic  sense, 
would  Include  a  commonwealth  and  posses- 
sion. 

Incidental  performance  of  services  in  con- 
nection with  a  sale  of  property  would  be 


treated  as  a  part  of  the  sale.  An  incidental 
transfer  of  property  in  <»nnection  with  the 
performance  of  services  would  be  treated  as 
a  part  of  such  services. 

13.  Sec  4033— Cross  Referenoes  to  the 
InccnneTax- 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  new 
BTT  sections,  the  rules,  elections  and  defi- 
nitions under  the  Income  tax  would  govern 
the  BTT.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  which 
files  a  consolidated  income  tax  return  would 
be  required  to  file  a  consolidated  BTT 
return. 

14.  BTT  as  a  Deductible  Tax- 
Code  section  164<a)  would  be  amended  to 

allow  a  deduction  for  BTT  for  Income  tax 
purposes  to  the  extent  that  BTT  is  credited 
against  FICA  and  self-employment  taxes  for 
the  taxable  year  (see  part  B  below).  Any 
exoeas  BTT  would  not  be  deductible. 
B.  camrr  aoairst  butlotbr's  pica  liabiutt 

1.  Sec  3126(a)— FICA  Credit- 

The  bill  would  redesignate  sec  3136  as 
3127  and  enact  a  new  sec  3126  to  allow  as  a 
credit  against  the  employer's  FICA  tax 
under  sec.  3111  an  amount  of  the  BTT  im- 
posed by  new  sec.  4001.  The  credit  would  be 
available  only  with  respect  to  FICA  taxes  on 
a  business  employee  of  the  taxpayer. 

3.  Sec.  3136(b>— Qualified  Amount  of 
BTT— 

The  credit  allowed  under  new  sec.  3136(a) 
would  not  exceed  the  "qualified  business 
transfer  tax."  This  would  be  the  amoimt 
which,  as  of  any  date  on  which  the  employ- 
er is  required  to  deposit  its  sec.  3111  FICA 
taxes,  represents  the  excess  of  aggregate 
BTT  paid,  or  estimates  paid,  since  enact- 
ment over  the  sum  of  earlier  credits  taken 
under  new  sec.  3126(a)  since  enactment,  plus 
credits  taken  against  self-employment  taxes 
under  sec.  1401(d)  for  prior  years.  However, 
any  BTT  attributable  to  new  sec  4001(b) 
concerning  customs  value  of  imports  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  otherwise  qualified 
BTT. 

3.  Self-Employment  Taxes—  

For  unincorporated  taxpayers,  the  BTT 
would  also  be  available  as  a  credit  against 
the  self-employment  tax.  Section  1401 
would  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  allow  a  credit  against  the  self-em- 
ployment tax  of  the  proprietor/ partner,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  is  an  amount 
of  qualified  business  transfer  tax  (deter- 
mined under  new  sec  3126(b))  as  of  the  end 
of  the  year  after  all  FICA  credits  claimed 
for  the  year  have  been  taken  Into  account 
c.  allocatiohs  to  TRVn  rURDS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  appropriate  to 
FICA  trust  funds  the  amounts  of  BTT 
which  are  taken  as  credits  against  FICA  and 
self  employment  taxes. 

D.  BPTBCnVZ  DATBS 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  enact  the  BTT 
as  of  January  1, 1986. 

E.  SXiraX  OP  TRX  SKRATB 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  net  revenues 
from  the  BTT  would  be  used  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual tax  rates  and  to  provide  individual 
savings  incentives.* 


BATIOIIAI.  OCXAMIC  AHD  ATMOSPHBUC  AmCDnS- 
TBATIOR  ATMOSPRXaiC  ARV  SATBLUTS  PBO- 
^LAM  ADTBOaiZATIOIi  ACT 

•  Mr,  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  au- 
thorize fiscal  year  1986  appropriations 
for  the  atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Admlnlstratlmi  [NOAA]. 
These  programs  make  up  about  SO  per- 
cent of  NOAA's  budget  and  are  of  crit- 
ical Importance  to  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans. 

The  atmospheric  programs  consist 
primarily  of  weather  data  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  by  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service.  NOAA  also 
conducts  atmospheric  and  hydrologl- 
cal  research  to  Improve  our  under- 
standing of  processes  which  alter  at- 
mospheric and  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

NOAA's  satellite  programs  involve 
the  management  and  operation  of 
three  satellite  systems:  The  geosta- 
tionary meteorological  satellite 
system,  the  polar-orbiting  meteorologi- 
cal satellite  system,  and  the  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system. 

For  budgetary  purposes,  these  pro- 
grams break  down  into  five  subactlvl- 
ties.  The  current  subactivlty  ftmdlng 
levels.  1986  levels  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  levels  proposed  in 
this  legislation  are  presented  In  the 
following  table: 
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By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
atmospheric  and  satellite  programs 
and  functions  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


The  table  shows  that  this  bill  freezes 
spending  for  four  of  the  five  subactlvl- 
ties.  The  exception  Is  the  satellite  S3^ 
tems  subactivlty,  which  I  propose  to 
authorize  at  a  level  $74  million  higher 
than  the  current  buclget. 

The  funding  increase  for  satellite 
systems  is  needed  to  accommodate  the 
administration's  proposed  $74  million 
increase  for  the  geostationary,  or 
GOES  satellite  system  NOAA's  GOES 
satellites  are  the  primary  source  of 
satellite  data  for  weather  forecasting. 
Satellite  images  shown  on  television 
weather  forecasts  come  from  GOES 
satellites,  which  provide  data  from 
fixed  positions  over  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  the  prema- 
ture failure  of  a  GOES  satellite  last 
year,  which  reduced  NOAA's  ability  to 
monitor  developing  weather  conditions 
and  created  the  possibility  that 
NOAA's  geostationary  capability  could 
be  lost  completely  before  a  replace- 
ment satellite  is  launched  in  late  1985. 

The  increased  funding  for  the  GOES 
system  will  continue  development  of  a 
new  generation  of  GOES  satellites  and 
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will  accelerate  OOES  procurement  to 
ensure  that  future  gaps  in  GOES  serv- 
ice are  avoided.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  support  this  funding  in- 
crease. 

The  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  satellite  systems 
and  the  level  authorized  by  this  bill  is 
due  to  the  administration's  request  for 
a  $48  million  cut  to  eliminate  one  of 
NOAA's  two  polar-orbiting  satellites. 
Mr.  President,  this  proposed  cut  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Congress  several 
times  ill  the  past,  and  with  good 
reason.  The  polar-orbiting  satellites 
are  the  only  U.S.  civilian  source  of 
global  weather  data  and  represent  an 
important  complement  to  the  OOES 
satellites  for  forecasting  purposes. 
They  also  represent  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  international  search  and 
rescue  satellite,  or  SARSAT  Program, 
for  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  committed  the  use 
of  two  spacecraft. 

This  blU  restores  the  $48  million,  to 
preserve  the  two-satellite  system,  and 
to  develop  the  complementary  ad- 
vanced microwave  sounding  unit. 

The  third  NOAA  satellite  system  is 
the  land  remote  sensing  satellite,  or 
Landsat  system.  Last  year,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  (Public  Law  98-365) 
to  authorize  commercialization  of  the 
Landsat  system.  The  administration  is 
working  to  implement  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  98-365.  and  I 
expect  the  administration  to  transmit 
a  proposal  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Adminis- 
tration officials  are  aware  that  the 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  consider  such 
a  proposal  as  soon  as  It  is  received. 
This  legislation  provides  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  current  Government-oper- 
ated Landsat  satellite  only. 

The  Satellite  Services  and  Data  and 
Information  Services  subactivlties  pro- 
vide respectively  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  NOAA  satellites  and 
the  worldwide  availability  of  NOAA 
satellite  data.  These  programs  can  be 
preserved  within  the  framework  of  a 
freeze,  which  is  proposed  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

Funding  for  atmospheric  programs 
is  also  frozen  in  this  bill.  The  authori- 
zation level  is  intended  to  restore  ad- 
ministration cuts  proposed  in  person- 
nel at  National  Weather  Service  of- 
fices, specialized  forecast  services  such 
as  the  AgriculturaJ  Weather  Program, 
the  Plre  Weather  Program,  and  the 
Fruit  Frost  Program,  and  reductions 
in  funding  for  the  NOAA  weather  wire 
8Jid  NOAA  weather  radio. 

The  bill  provides  also  for  the  contin- 
ued development  of  the  next  genera- 
tion weather  radar  [NEXRAD] 
system.  The  NEXRAD  system  is  of 
great  importance  to  NOAA,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  Is  needed 
to  replace  outdated  Federal  weather 
radar  units.  I  am  concerned  that  the 


administration  wishes  to  reduce  fund- 
ing for  NEXRAD  development  to 
study  alternative  technologies.  I  do 
not  intend  to  instruct  the  administra- 
tion whether  to  carry  out  such  a 
study,  but  I  believe  that  the  original 
NEXRAD  development  schedule  and 
technical  requirements  should  be 
maintained. 

The  authorization  level  for  atmos- 
pheric and  hydrological  research  will 
restore  funding  for  several  research 
programs  which  contribute  greatly  to 
our  understanding  of  the  processes 
which  cause  atmospheric  and  environ- 
mental changes.  The  bill  also  reau- 
thorizes the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act— $2  million— and  the  Weath- 
er Modification  Reporting  Act— 
$100,000. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion contains  sections  pertaining  to 
NOAA's  authority  to  close  and  consoli- 
date National  Weather  Service  offices 
and  to  contract  for  private  perform- 
ance of  NOAA  activities.  These  sec- 
tions direct  NOAA  to  consider  specific 
factors  and  issues  in  making  such  deci- 
sions, and  to  provide  Justification  for 
any  decision  to  close  or  consolidate  a 
weather  station  or  to  contract  out  a 
NOAA  activity  pursuant  to  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  circular 
memorandum  A-76.  Both  provisions 
were  approved  by  the  Congress  last 
year  in  response  to  questions  about 
the  merits  of  and  motives  for  these  ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

These  sections  will  not  take  away 
NOAA's  authority  to  carry  out  these 
decisions,  but  will  merely  provide  the 
Congress  and  other  interested  parties 
the  opportunity  to  be  fully  Informed 
about  the  decisions.  I  am  aware  that 
the  administration  does  not  believe 
that  this  review  is  appropriate,  and  I 
am  willing  to  discuss  this  subject  with 
administration  officials.  I  think  that 
we  can  establish  procedures  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  par- 
ties. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  these  important  programs 
and  I  ask  ujumimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoHD,  as  follows: 

8. 1103 

Be  it  enacted  &v  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
act  may  be  cited  u  the  "National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Atmos- 
pheric and  Satellite  Program  Authorization 
Act  of  1985". 

TTTLS  I— ATlfOSPHXUC  Prookaiis 
PUBUC  WAHlfnfO  AJTD  rORKAST  sraTTCKB 

Sic.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  Ita  public 
warning  and  forecast  service  duties  under 
law.  $287,592,000  for  fiscal  year  1084. 
Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 


thorization shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  public  warning  and  fore- 
cast specified  by  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
to  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1.  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et  seq.).  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  define  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  0. 
1047  (33  U.S.C.  883a  et  seq).  and  any  other 
law  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude meteorological,  hydrological,  and 
oceanographlc  public  warnings  and  fore- 
casts. 

ATMOSFHXUC  AlfO  RTSKOLOOICAL  KCBKAaCH 

Ssc.  lOa.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
atmospheric  and  hydrological  research 
duties  under  law.  $85,531,000  for  fiscal  year 
1088.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  atmospheric  and  hydrolo- 
gical research  specified  by  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture", 
approved  October  1.  1800  (15  n.S.C.  311  et 
seQ..)  and  by  any  other  law  involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  include  research  for  de- 
veloping improved  prediction  capabilities 
(or  atmospheric  and  hydrological  processes. 

(b)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  siiall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  moneys  authorized  under  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government",  approved  December 
18.  1B71  (15  n.S.C.  330  et  seq.),  and  the  Na- 
tional Climate  Program  Act  (16  D.S.C.  2901 
et  seq.).  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  duties  relating  to  atmospheric  and  hy- 
drological research. 

Title  II— SATnxm  Pioorams 

SARLLTR  SnviCXS 

Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  satel- 
lite services  duties  under  law,  $86,308,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  Moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  used 
to  fund  those  duties  relating  to  satellite 
services  specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Cori>s  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture",  ap- 
proved October  1.  1800  (15  U.S.C.  311  et 
seq.),  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act,  1085.  ap- 
proved July  16.  1084  (Public  Law  98-361;  08 
Stat.  422),  and  any  other  law  Involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Include  satellite  mainte- 
nance and  operations  and  satellite  data 
analysis. 

SATKLUn  STSTIMS 

Ssc.  202.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
satellite  systems  duties  under  law, 
$276,779,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  satellite  systems  specified  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 


the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriwilture", 
approved  October  1.  1890  (15  U.8.C.  311  et 
seq.).  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act,  1985,  ap- 
proved July  16,  1984  (Public  Law  97-361:  98 
Stat.  422).  and  by  any  other  law  Involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  Include  spacecraft 
procurement,  launch,  and  associated  ground 
station  system  changes  Involving  polar  or- 
biting and  geostationary  meteorological  sat- 
ellites and  land  remote  sensing  satellites. 

(b)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  moneys  authorized  under  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing  Conunerciallzatlon  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4201  et  seq.)  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  duties  relating  to  satel- 
lite systems. 

DATA  AHD  IlTrORMATION  SERVICES 

Sbc.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  data 
and  information  services  duties  under  law, 
$25,118,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  data  and  information  services  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  to  transfer 
the  Weather  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture",  approved  October  1.  1890  (15 
n.S.C.  311  et  seq.).  and  any  other  law  involv- 
ing such  duties.  Such  duties  include  envi- 
ronmental data  and  Information  products 
and  services  in  the  atmospheric,  marine, 
solid  earth,  and  solar-terrestrial  sciences. 
Title  III— Other  Authorizatiohs 

HATIORAL  CLItlATB  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  Its  study 
of  natural  and  man-Induced  climate  process- 
es under  law.  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  climate  information  serv- 
ices specified  by  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  (15  UJS.C.  2901  et  seq.).  and  any 
other  law  Involving  such  duties. 

WEATHER  MODinCATIOIl  RSPORTIMC  ACT 

Sec.  302.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment", approved  December  18.  1971  (15 
U.S.C.  33(>e)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  all  after  "1981."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

Title  IV— Miscellakeous 

WEATHER  SERVICE  OFFICES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  weather  service  office  or 
weather  service  forecast  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  shall  be  closed  or 
consolidated  until  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce establishes  appropriate  standards, 
principles,  and  procedures  (including  formal 
hearings,  comment  periods,  public  notice, 
and  other  appropriate  means  of  presenting 
evidence,  views,  and  opinions)  relating  to 
any  proposed  closure  or  consolidation  of 
such  an  office. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether  to 
carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation, 
shall  take  fully  Into  account  any  views  ex- 
pressed by  persons  served  by  any  affected 
office,  and  shall  consider  specifically- 


(1)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
office: 

(2)  the  economic  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  resulting  from  such  closing  or 
consolidation;  and 

(3)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  matters 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  findings  and  of  the  basis  on  which 
such  decision  was  made.  Any  such  decision 
shall  be  made  available  to  persons  served  by 
the  affected  office. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation 
until  60  days  after  the  Secretary's  decision 
Is  made  available  to  persons  served  by  the 
affected  office,  as  required  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

AWARDING  or  COimACTS 
Sec.  402.  No  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  used  either  to  issue  a  request  for 
proposals,  or  (In  those  cases  for  which  a  re- 
quest for  proposals  has  been  issued  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  award 
any  contract,  for  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  activity  performed  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  unless— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  has 
transmitted,  in  writing,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  complete  statement  (includ- 
ing relevant  findings  and  studies)  concern- 
ing the  proposed  issuance  or  award  and  the 
reasons  for  such  Issuance  or  awards;  and 

(2)  a  period  of  30  days  on  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  In 
session  lias  expired  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  a  statement  is  transmitted.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  KxmncDY): 
S.  1104.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  health  planning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HEALTH  PLAHHIlf  O  AKD  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  health  care  in  this  coimtry  con- 
tinues as  a  major  issue.  Over  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  people  and 
organizations  that  are  expressing  sig- 
nificant concern  about  the  seemingly 
uncontrollable  upward  spiral  of  these 
costs. 

Congress  has  responded  In  several 
ways:  Requiring  a  new  prospective 
payment  system  for  Medicare  and  in- 
tensifying efforts  to  assess  technology 
and  practice  patterns,  for  example. 

However,  a  system  of  health  plan- 
ning is  an  essential  piece  of  the  cost- 
controlling  mechanism.  It  also  is  good 
public  policy  from  the  standpoint  of 
continuing  access  to  quality  health 


care  services.  Last  year  I  offered 
health  planning  legislation  citing  the 
importance  of  planning  in  controlling 
the  rapid  increase  in  health  care  costs, 
and  I  outlined  the  dangers  of  leaving 
the  Nation  without  this  essential  ele- 
ment of  intelligent  health  care  cost 
controls. 

This  legislaUon  will  aUow  the  SUtes. 
who  have  become  much  more  sophisti- 
cated about  the  problems  of  health 
care  delivery,  more  flexibility  in  creat- 
ing State  planning  mechanisms.  While 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  State 
have  local  planning  organizations, 
funding  is  available  for  those  locals 
wishing  to  continue  to  participate  in 
the  planning  process. 

By  centralizing  all  planning  fimc- 
tions  in  one  designated  State  agency, 
this  legislation  further  enhances  the 
ability  of  Governors  to  create  health 
planning  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  the  various 
States. 

In  addition,  a  modest  attempt  Is 
made  in  this  legislation  to  encourage 
the  strengthening  of  market  forces 
within  the  health  care  sjrstem.  Adviso- 
ry councils,  dominated  by  employers 
and  other  purchasers  who  actually  pay 
the  major  portion  of  the  health  care 
bill,  are  established.  These  councils 
will  insure  that  those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  In  controlling  costs 
have  a  say  in  the  way  it  is  done. 

Matching  grant  funds  are  also  incor- 
porated as  a  further  Incentive  for  local 
planning  organizations  to  involve 
major  purchasers  of  health  care  in  the 
planning  process. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  present  regula- 
tory climate  where  each  major  payer 
of  health  services,  including  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  Is  aggres- 
sively pursuing  cost  control,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  distribution  of  health 
services  not  become  a  function  of  for- 
mula regulation.  The  explosion  In 
total  revenues  spent  for  health  care 
has  not  resulted  in  equal  availability. 
Medically  underserved  areas  continue 
to  exist  in  our  cities  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  effects  of 
this  maldistribution,  be  it  increased 
infant  mortality  in  a  segment  of  our 
society,  or  the  misery  of  living  with  an 
ailment  for  which  there  is  no  avail- 
able, or  affordable,  cure. 

Health  planning  has  two  major  pur- 
poses: To  prevent  unnecessary  and  du- 
plicative expansion  of  health  services 
and  facilities  and  to  encourage  the 
availability  of  these  services  and  facili- 
ties in  areas  lacking  them.  Thoughtful 
prospective  planning  based  on  need, 
coupled  with  certificate  of  need  regu- 
lation, are  the  essential  means  to 
these  encte.  One  without  the  other  will 
not  succeed. 

Likewise,  linlcing  planning  and  the 
regulatory  authority  necessary  to  im- 
plement it  in  a  single  agency  assxires 
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that  neither  fiuustion  is  Impotent.  The 
work  of  health  planners  must  be  the 
basia  for  certificate  of  need  decisions 
and  certificate  of  need  decisions  must 
be  grounded  in  solid  planning. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  presently 
si>endlng  almost  12  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  health  care 
while  millions  of  Americans  are  stlU 
medically  underserved.  Health  plan- 
ning is  one  of  the  necessary  tools  to 
ensure  that  this  expenditure  is  made 
most  wisely  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

measure^   

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator WncKXR,  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  health  planning  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  makes  several  changes  to 
improve  the  program,  including  a 
more  flexible  and  leas  detaOed  specifi- 
cation of  the  characteristics  of  local 
health  planning  agencies;  establish- 
ment of  higher,  more  realistic  thresh- 
olds for  certificate  of  need  review,  a 
closer  relationship  between  State  and 
local  planning  agencies;  and  a  new 
matching  requirement  to  assure  that 
local  agencies  secure  broad  community 
support. 

The  need  for  health  planning  Is 
great.  Whfle  establishment  of  Medi- 
care prospective  payment  has  intro- 
duced some  constraints  on  the  in- 
crease in  inpatient  hospital  costs,  in- 
flationary pressxires  in  health  remain 
strong.  As  long  as  investment  in 
health  facilities  and  major  medical 
equipment  remain  unconstrained,  it 
win  be  difficult  for  reimbursement 
controls  alone— particularly  those  ap- 
plying to  only  one  payor  and  one  seg- 
ment of  the  health  care  industry— to 
permanently  control  health  care  cost 
inflation.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  con- 
straints on  capital  investment  means 
continued  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities  and  waste  of  resources  that 
could  better  be  used  in  improvement 
of  health  services. 

The  new  Medicare  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  and  enhanced  competi- 
tion in  the  health  care  market  make 
the  necessity  for  health  planning 
greater  than  ever  in  some  respects. 
Market  forces  can  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  restraining  health  care 
costs,  but  they  cannot  guarantee  a 
health  system  that  is  responsive  to 
hetdth  care  needs.  Health  planning 
can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  pro- 
viding the  data  base  and  public  Input 
necessary  to  shape  a  health  care 
system  that  Is  truly  responsive  to  local 
and  national  needs  and  desires. 

Reauthorization  of  health  planning 
is  supported  by  a  broad  coalition  of 
health  care  purchasers,  consimiers, 
health  care  policy  analysts,  and  health 
care  providers.  Including  the  American 
Health  Planning  Association,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Associatloo  of 


Counties,  the  Washington  Business 
Oroup  on  Health,  American  Medical 
Peer  Review  Organization,  American 
Nurses  Association.  Catholic  Health 
Association,  Oroup  Health  Association 
of  America,  National  Association  of 
RehabilltaUon  PaclllUes,  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  Association,  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  Kaiser 
Health  Plan,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

I  hope  that  It  will  be  pdsslble  to 
move  this  bill  promptly  to  passage  so 
that  this  Important  program  can  be 
put  on  a  stable  basis.* 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONO  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  NiCKLBS.  Mr.  ORAiof, 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Snou.  Mr.  Zob- 
msKT.    Mr.    THinucoin),    Mr. 

DUBXNSKBGKR,    liX.    HTJMPHaXT, 

Mr.    Hkuis,    Idr.    Ooldwatsb, 

Mr.   Abdhob,   Mr.   Boschwttz. 

Mr.  Tbiblb,  Mr.  DAifroBTH,  Mr. 

DoLB,      Mr.      RusMAN,      Mr. 

Wallop,     Mr.     Quatlk,     Bfr. 

Oabh.  Mr.  LuoAB,  Mr.  Dkntoh, 

Mr.  Long,  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  Mr. 

OoRTOif,  and  Mr.  Obasslkt): 
8.  1105.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal 
Contractor  Employees  Flextlme  Act;" 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Himian  Resources. 

PXDKIAL  COKTIIACTOR  EMrLOYIZS  n.KXTniZ  ACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
not  often  does  Congress  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enact  legislation  that  will 
save  taxpayers  at  least  $1  billion  in 
this  decade  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
crease Industry's  productivity.  Improve 
employee  morale,  reduce  labor  costs, 
save  energy,  and  modernize  the  work- 
place. Today  I  am  introducing  reform 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  all 
this  and  more.  This  legislation  reforms 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  allow  Federal 
contractors  in  the  private  sector  to 
work  flextlme  hours. 

Under  current  law.  Federal  agencies 
allow  Federal  employees  to  work  flex- 
tlme work  schedules.  This  legislation 
was  enacted  by  Congress  3  years  ago 
but  Congress  failed  to  allow  the  same 
benefits  to  Federal  contractors  in  the 
private  sector.  In  essence.  Federal  con- 
tractors In  the  private  sector  must  pay 
their  employees  overtime  pay  for 
hours  worked  after  an  8-hour  work- 
day. This  prevents  employers  and  em- 
ployees from  benefiting  from  flexible 
work  schedules  such  as  4  days  a  week, 
10  hours  a  day  workweek. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  create  permanent  statutory 
authority  for  alternative  work  sched- 
ules for  Federal  contractors  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  Senate  passed  this 
exact  legislation  once  before  but  it  was 
dropped  In  conference.  It  is  time  that 
we  provide  these  Federal  contractors 
in  the  private  sector  the  same  benefits 
other  Oovemment  contractors  and 
other  workers  in  the  private  sector  re- 
ceive. 


A  year  ago  the  Orace  Commission 
reported  that  the  current  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  drives  up  Federal  contract 
costs  by  reducing  competition  and  arti- 
ficially Inflating  labor  costs.  The  Com- 
mission estimated  that  this  outdated 
law  costs  the  Federal  Oovemment  be- 
tween 1673  million  and  $1.3  billion  an- 
nually, reports  the  Orace  Commission. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Off  ice— in  a 
Just  released  study— estimates  that 
once  Walsh-Healey  reform  Is  fully  Im- 
plemented that  annual  savings  to  the 
Oovemment  will  exceed  $560  million. 

The  Commission  specifically  recom- 
mended that  the  current  law  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  now  re- 
quired 8-hour  a  day  threshold  from 
the  overtime  pay  requirement,  while 
retaining  the  40-hour-per-week  re- 
quirement. 

The  Commission  stated  that  the  8- 
hour-per-day  overtime  provision  in 
this  act  "is  out  of  step  with  times"  and 
serves  only  to  Increase  costs  to  the 
Oovemment  for  work  performed  by 
these  contractors.  "Changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  work  force,  particu- 
larly the  influx  of  women  and  working 
mothers,  have  substantially  altered 
the  needs  and  characteristics  of  the 
average  American  worker.  The  pat- 
terns of  working  the  40-hour  work- 
week have  also  shifted  so  that  flexibil- 
ity has  replaced  tradition  as  the  basis 
of  work  schedules." 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  the  Orace  Com- 
mission listed  a  number  of  advantages 
that  Walsh-Healey  reform  would  haVe 
on  the  private  economy: 

More  >ob«.— Experience  at  the  corporate 
level  with  compressed  workweelu  has  result- 
ed In  an  Increaoe  In  the  total  number  of 
Jobs.  Increase  In  productivity,  competitive- 
ness, and  the  number  of  shifts  employed 
translates  into  more  Jobs  opportunities. 

Benefit*  to  employee*.— The  compressed 
workweek  shows  that  employee  morale  and 
job  satisfaction  Increases  as  a  result  of  the 
Increased  flexibility  of  a  compressed  work- 
week. This  is  a  result  of  reduced  commutlns 
costs  and  actual  time  spent  computinx.  al- 
lowing for  increased  blocks  of  leisure  time 
for  family  commitments,  education  opportu- 
nities, and  personal  fitness. 

Benefit*  to  employer*.— Cotapreased  work- 
weeks provide  benefits  and  more  flexibility 
for  employers  Including  decreased  overtime 
costs  more  efficient  use  of  plant  and  office 
faculties,  and  Increased  employee  productiv- 
ity due  to  better  employee  morale. 

Benefit*  to  the  community  at  larve.— Id 
addition  to  creating  more  Jobs,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  stated  that  studies  on  the  com- 
pressed workweek  provide  benefits  to  the 
community  due  to  reduction  in  traffic  con- 
gestion, air  pollution,  energy  consumption, 
and  also  better  service  to  the  public  as  a 
resxilt  of  Increased  hours  of  operation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
one  objective  and  one  aim:  To  allow 
Federal  contractors  the  option  of  al- 
ternate work  schedules.  The  benefits 
of  flexitime,  however,  go  far  beyond 
less  Oovemment  Interference  in  the 
private  sector.  There  are  distinct  ad- 


vantages for  companies  who  have 
chosen  to  implement  the  alternative 
schedule  that  should  be  noted.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Orace  Commission,  nu- 
merous other  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  optional  "compressed 
workweek."  These  studies,  including 
those  done  by  the  Comptroller  Oener- 
al,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (The 
Revised  Workweek:  Results  of  a  Pilot 
Study  of  16  firms),  and  the  National 
Center  for  Energy  Management  and 
Power  (Feasibility  Study  of  a  System 
of  Staggered  Industry  Hours),  point 
out  many  of  the  same  conclusions 
found  by  the  Orace  Commission,  such 
as:  First,  greater  productivity— higher 
weekly  output,  improved  use  of  plant 
equipment,  and  improved  employee 
moral;  second.  Improved  working  con- 
ditions—reduced employee  working 
costs.  Increased  job  satisfaction,  and 
ease  in  recruitment;  and  three,  energy 
conservation— reduction  In  fuel  costs 
associated  with  commuting,  and  reduc- 
tion in  energy  usage  for  heating  and 
cooling  plants  or  offices. 

One  possible  advantage  of  particular 
Interest  to  me  deals  with  the  problem 
of  air  pollution.  We  now  have  evidence 
as  a  result  of  a  study  released  by  the 
Denver  Regional  Council  of  Oovem- 
ments  in  cooperation  with  the  Denver 
Federal  Executive  Board,  examining 
the  travel  habits  of  some  7.000  Federal 
employees  on  the  compressed  work- 
week schedule  in  the  Denver  area.  The 
study  concludes  that  the  compressed 
workweek  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
transportation  management  actions 
that  Denver's  Federal  agencies  can 
take  in  addressing  the  concern  of  air 
pollution  and  traffic  congestion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  neither 
providing  free  transit  service  at  peak 
periods  for  everyone  in  the  area,  nor 
an  extensive  and  complicated  program 
of  can>ool  matching  would  even  equal 
the  Impact  on  air  pollution  that  result- 
ed from  only  7,000  employees  on  a 
compressed  workweek.  Imagine  what 
could  result  If  all  employees  of  Federal 
contractors  In  the  area,  which  easily 
number  twice  that  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  study,  were  allowed  to 
shift  to  a  4-day  workweek. 

A  change  in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard  Act.  which  governs  all 
workers  and  provides  that  overtime 
premiums  be  paid  whenever  employees 
work  more  that  40  hours  a  week.  The 
proposal  would  not  impact  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  nor  would  it 
conflict  with  any  of  the  Federal  labor 
laws.  Nothing  in  this  amendment  shall 
be  construed  to  cover  employees  speci- 
fied in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act.  Finally,  the  bill  does 
not  mandate  a  compressed  workweek, 
it  only  restores  to  American  business 
and  workers  serving  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment the  basic  freedom  of  choice. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  we  have 
heard  many  unions  and  workers  testi- 
fy that  Oovemment  employees  are 
eager  to  see  the  Federal  Employee 
Flexible  Work  Schedules  Act  become 
permanent.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
employee  in  the  private  sector  woridng 
on  a  Federal  contract.  Many  private 
sector  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments across  the  Nation  encompass 
the  4-day,  40-hour  workweek.  Many 
labor  contracts  in  my  own  State  of 
Colorado  include  provisions  for  a  com- 
pressed workweek— and  are  merely 
waiting  for  Congress  to  update  the  ar- 
chaic law. 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  only  fair  for  Fed- 
eral contractors  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  private  sector  and  Oov- 
emment employees  do.  If  that  is  ever 
to  be  accomplished,  we  must  seize  the 
opportunity  for  the  permanent  statu- 
tory authority  for  alternative  work 
schedules  for  Federal  contractors.  The 
Senate  passed  this  proposal  once 
before  and  it  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  again  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  follow  it  carefully  through 
conference.* 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lsvnf ): 
S.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  fimds  appropriated 
In  satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded 
to  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe  of 
Michigan  in  dockets  numbered  57,  59, 
and  13E  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion and  docket  numbered  13F  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

SAOIRAW  CHIPPKWA  IlfDIAX  TRIBK  OP  MICHIGAH 
DISTRIBtrnOM  OP  JUSGMKirT  rOflDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  creates  a  spe- 
cial distribution  for  land  judgment 
awards  to  the  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Indian  Tribe.  This  bill  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation that  I  Introduced  in  the  98th 
Congress  and  that  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  last  September. 

In  the  past  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  distributed  land  judgment 
awards  on  a  descendancy  and  per 
capita  basis.  Yet,  descendants  could 
participate  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  Indian  blood  or  whether  or 
not  the  descendant  was  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  tribe.  There  is  no  legal 
requirement  that  such  awards  be  dis- 
tributed in  this  manner.  Rather,  distri- 
bution is  discretionary  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Con- 
gress (Delaware  Tribal  Business  Com- 
mittee against  Weeks,  430  U.S.  73, 
1977).  In  recent  yesu^  many  tribes 
have  sought  special  legislation  from 
the  Congress  to  award  judgment 
claims.  Some  of  these  bills  restrict  the 
judgment  award  to  tribal  members 
and    descendants    with    a    minimum 


degree  of  Indian  blood— usually  one- 
fourth. 

According  to  the  Michigan  Agency 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  tribes 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  will  receive 
over  $50  million  in  Judgments  during 
the  next  2  to  4  years.  These  awards 
are  compensation  to  tribes  for  In- 
stances where  treaty  reserved  lands 
were  taken  without  adequate  compen- 
sation. 

In  January  1984,  the  Tribal  Coimcll 
of  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe  voted 
to  seek  judgment  fund  legislation  from 
the  Congress.  Rather  than  to  dissipate 
the  funds  from  dockets  59,  13E,  and 
13F  through  small,  one  time  per  capita 
payments,  the  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Tribe  is  seeking  to  use  the  fimds  to  es- 
tablish an  investment  and  economic 
development  fimd  for  the  tribe.  In  co- 
operation with  this  effort,  the  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation  has  agreed  to  fund  a 
series  of  investment  and  economic  de- 
velopment seminars  for  the  tribe  and 
its  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation sought  by  the  Saginaw  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  will  afford  them  the  op- 
portimity  to  utilize  their  Judgment 
funds  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to 
greater  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment for  all  tribal  members.  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation,  S.  2823,  in 
the  98th  Congress.  After  a  public  hear- 
ing, the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  favorably  reported  It 
with  the  understanding  that  the  tribe 
would  amend  its  constitution  to  in- 
clude all  eligible  quarter-blood  Chlppe- 
was  as  tribal  members.  I  am  b^>py  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  even 
though  this  legislation  did  not  pass 
the  98th  Congress,  the  tribe  has  pre- 
pared amendments  to  its  constitution 
including  a  provision  to  expand  tribal 
membership  to  quarter-blood  Chlppe- 
was  living  off  the  reservation. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  virtually  identical  to  the  bUl 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

8. 110« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepTe*entative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**embled, 

8B0BT  rmf  DKPLHITIOITS 

Sbctioh  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  dted  as 
the  "Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  of 
Michigan  Distribution  of  Judgment  Funds 
Act". 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "tribe"  means  the  Saginaw 
Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  of  Michigan. 

(2)  The  term  "Tribal  Council"  means  the 
Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribal  CouncU. 
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(3)  The  tenn  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

AUOOATIO*  or  FUOa  PLAII 

8k.  3.  NotwlthrtandlnK  PubUc  Iaw  93-134 
(2S  D.S.C.  1401  et  seq.)  or  any  plan  prepared 
or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  such  law— 

(1)  the  funds  appropriated  in  satiafactlon 
of  Judgments  awarded  the  tribe  in  dockets 
numbered  59  and  13E  of  the  Indian  Claims 
CfwnmiMton.  and 

(3)  the  balance  of  any  undistributed  funds 
appropriated  In  satisfaction  of  the  Judg- 
ments awarded  the  tribe  In  docket  num- 
bered 57  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  docket  numbered  13F  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court. 

and  any  Interest  or  investment  Income  ac- 
crued on  the  amount  of  such  fimds  on  or 
before  the  date  of  any  transfer  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  or  8  (le«  any  attorneys'  fees 
and  court  costs),  shall  be  distributed  and 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 

LHVUIMXHT  runs 

8k.  S.  (aXl)  The  tribe,  through  the 
Tribal  Council.  Is  hereby  authorised  to  es- 
tablish a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Invest- 
ment Fund".  The  principal  of  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  the  funds  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Tribal  Council  pursuant  to  section 
5<a). 

(B)  the  amounts  required  to  be  included  In 
principal  under  subsection  <c)  or  section 
8<c). 

(C)  such  portion  of  the  funds  paid  to  the 
Tribal  Council  under  section  8<a)  as  the 
Tribal  CouncO  may  elect  to  add  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and 

(D)  such  other  amounts  of  the  income  of 
the  Investment  Fund  which  the  Tribal 
Council  may  elect  to  retain  and  add  to  the 
prli^cipal. 

(3)  The  Tribal  Council  shall  be  the  trustee 
of  the  Investment  Fund  and  shall  adminis- 
ter the  Investment  Fund  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bxi)  The  principal  of  the  Investment 
Fund  shall  be  used  exclusively  for— 

(A)  investments  (Including  loans  to  en- 
rolled members  of  the  tribe),  or 

(B)  expenditures  which  the  Tribal  Council 
determines  are  reasonably  related  to— 

(I)  economic  develoiMnent  beneficial  to  the 
tribe  or  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe,  or 

(II)  the  development  of  tribal  resources. 
(3)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any  part 

of  the  principal  of  the  Investment  Fund  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  per  capita  (>ay- 
ments  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  used 
or  expended  for  purposes  other  than  Invest- 
ment or  economic  development  projects  and 
programs. 

(c)  At  least  10  percent  of  the  income 
earned  on  the  Investment  Fund  during  each 
of  the  first  ten  fiscal  years  of  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  beginning  after  such  Investment 
Fund  Is  estaijllshed  ahali  be  retained  In  the 
Investment  Fund  and  become  part  of  the 
principal  of  the  Investment  Fund. 

(dXl)  The  Investement  Fund  shall  be 
maintained  as  a  separate  book  account. 

(3)  The  books  and  records  of  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  shall  be  audited  at  least  once 
during  each  fiscal  year  of  the  Investment 
Fund  (or  before  the  end  of  the  3-month 
period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  such 
fiscal  year)  by  an  Independent  certified 
public  accounting  firm  which  shall  prepare 
a  report  on  the  results  of  such  audit.  Such 
report  shall  be  treated  as  a  public  document 


of  the  tribe  and  a  copy  of  the  report  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  any  enrolled 
member  of  the  tribe. 

TklBAL  COlfSTlTUTlOlt 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  tribe  may.  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  adopt  any  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  tribe  which 
were  approved  by  the  Tribal  Council  on 
April  IS.  1985,  in  reaoluUon  L  and  0-03-86. 

(b)  Any  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  tribe  other  than  the  amendments  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  only  be 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  constitution  and  applicable  Federal 
law. 

(c)  The  adoption  of  any  amendment  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  tribe  shall  take  effect  when  such 
amendment  Is  ratified  by  the  qualified 
voting  members  of  the  tribe  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  constitution). 

(d)  The  tribe  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  copy  of  any  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  tribe  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
within  10  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
amendment  Is  ratified  by  the  qualified 
voting  members  of  the  tribe  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  constitution). 

TRAitsm  or  ruHss  bt  thx  sBcaxTAjtr 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  funds  described  In  section  3  (which  have 
not  previously  been  transferred  to  the 
Tribal  Council  under  section  8(a))  to  the 
Tribal  Council  by  not  later  than  the  date 
that  Is  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  receives  written  notice  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Tribal  Council  (In  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  tribe)  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  the  transfer  under  this  sub- 
section if  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  tribe  referred  to  in  section  4(a) 
are  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  qualified 
voting  members  of  the  tribe  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  constitution). 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
for  any  payment  or  distribution  from  the 
principal  or  income  of  the  Investment  Fund, 
after  the  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  shall  not  be  required  and  the 
Secretary  shall  have  no  trust  responsibility 
for  the  Investment,  supervision,  administra- 
tion, or  expenditure  of  the  principal  or 
income  of  the  Investment  Fund. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  take  such  action  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

TaxATiacifT  or  AMotnrrt  pais  oa  sisniiBxrRS 
ntOM  THi  rKVKsncxKT  roiro 

8k.  8.  (a)  No  amount  of  any  payment  or 
distribution— 

( 1 )  from  the  principal  or  income  of  the  In- 
vestment Fund,  or 

(3)  of  any  funds  transferred  to  the  Tribal 
Council  under  section  8(a). 
to  any  payee  or  distributee  who  Is  an  en- 
rolled member  of  the  tribe  shall  be  Included 
In  the  gross  Income  of  the  payee  or  distribu- 
tee for  punxMes  of  any  Federal.  SUte.  or 
local  Income  tax. 

(b)  Any  payments  or  distributions  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  any  amount  for  such  payments  or  dis- 
tributions, shall  not  be  considered  as  Income 
or  resources  or  otherwise  used  as  the  basis 
for  denying  or  reducing— 

( 1 )  any  financial  assistance  or  other  bene- 
fit under  the  Social  Security  Act- 

(A)  to  which  any  enrolled  member  of  the 
tribe,  or  the  household  of  any  such  mem- 
bers, is  otherwise  entitled,  or 


(B)  for  which  such  member  or  household 
Is  otherwise  eligible,  or 
(3)  any  other— 

(A)  Federal  financial  assistance, 

(B)  Federal  benefit,  or 

(C)  benefit  under  any  program  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, 

to  which  such  member  or  household  Is  oth- 
erwise entitled  or  for  which  such  member  or 
household  Is  otherwise  eligible. 

WAiTXBS  or  sovmxiaiT  nannnTT 

Sk.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  tribe  may  execute  limited 
waivers  of  the  sovereign  Immunity  of  the 
tribe  and  consent  to  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan  with 
regard  to  the  use  as  security  for  indebted- 
ness of — 

(1)  any  amount  of  Income  of  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  which  Is  not  retained  and  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  Investment  Fund 
pursuant  to  subsection  (aXI)  (D)  or  (c)  of 
section  3, 

(3)  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  In- 
vestment Fund  equal  to  the  total  amount.  If 
any,  of  the  funds  transfered  to  the  Tribal 
Council  under  section  8(a)  that  are  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  Investment  Fund, 

(3)  any  funds  transferred  to  the  Tribal 
Council  udder  section  8(a)  that  are  not 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Investment 
Fund  and  any  interest  or  Investment  income 
accrued  on  such  funds,  or 

(4)  any  asset  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
Income  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ),  or  of  the 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (3).  which  is 
not  held  In  tnist  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribe. 

if  such  waivers  of  sovereign  Immunity  do 
not  exceed  individually  or  collectively  the 
total  amount  or  value  of  such  security  and 
such  waivers  specifically  Identify  and  limit 
the  parties  who  have  been  granted  the  au- 
thority to  bring  an  action  against  the  tribe 
pursuant  to  such  waiver. 

omoRAi.  nsK  or  dockr  st  rtrifss 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
the  Tribal  Council  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
undistributed  funds  appropriated  in  satis- 
faction of  the  Judgment  awarded  the  tribe 
in  docket  57  of  the  Indian  CTlalms  Commis- 
sion (including  all  interest  and  Investment 
Income  accrued  on  such  funds)  which  the 
tribe  requests  the  Secretary  to  transfer 
under  this  subsection.  Such  transfer  shall 
be  made  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  Is  00 
dajrs  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
receives  written  notice  of  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  TUbal  Council  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  tribe)  requesting  a  transfer  of  funds 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Any  funds  transferred  to  the  Tribal 
Council  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  accounting  and  auditing  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  Investment 
Fund  under  section  3(d). 

(c)  At  least  10  percent  of  the  interest  or 
investment  income,  if  any.  that  accrues 
during  each  year  of  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  any  transfer  is  made 
under  subsection  (a)  on  any  funds  held  by. 
or  on  behalf  of.  the  tribe  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tribal  Council  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  and  became  part  of  the  principal 
of  the  Investment  Fund.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Rikgle  today 
as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  provide 


for  the  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
to  the  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and 
Black  River  Bands  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians  under  dockets  59,  13E,  and 
13F.  Pursuant  to  a  1977  distribution 
plan,  $16.7  million  in  funds  awarded  to 
the  Chippewa  Indians  from  docket  No. 
57— one  of  the  four  original  d(x;kets— 
has  already  been  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  descendants  and  to 
members  of  the  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Indian  Tribe.  Of  the  total  $16.7  mil- 
lion award,  only  $723,605  was  made 
available  to  the  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Tribe  for  tribal  program  purposes. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
allow  for  a  distribution  plan  which  will 
establish  a  principal  investment  fimd 
consisting  of  the  remaining  funds,  to- 
taling approximately  $7.3  million.  The 
fund  will  be  held  in  trust  by  the  tribal 
counsel  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
and  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  invest- 
ments or  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Riegle  and  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  during 
the  98th  Congress.  After  hearings  on 
the  bill,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  reported  it  favorably 
with  important  amendments  designed 
to  ensure  that  nonmember  descend- 
ants  of  the  tribe  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  from  the  programs 
made  possible  as  a  result  of  the  trust. 
The  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe  has 
agreed  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  allow  persons 
meeting  the  blood  quantum  require- 
ment for  tribal  membership  to  become 
enrolled  members  of  the  tribe  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  residents  of 
the  tribe's  reservation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  in 
order  to  allow  the  tribal  counsel  to  use 
the  remaining  d(x;ltet  funds  for  eco- 
nomic development  programs  which 
will  address  serious  problems  facing 
the  tribe,  such  as  unemployment  and 
insufficient  housing.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  bill  will,  promptly  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  1107.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Socie- 
ty of  the  Third  Infantry  Division  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

THIRD  UfTAimtT  DIVISIOlf  MEMORIAI. 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
mark  and  celebrate  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  V-E  Day.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  fitting  occasion  to  offer  this  bill 
which  would  allow  the  Society  of  the 
Third  Infantry  Division  to  erect  a 
monument  to  honor  the  members  of 
the  division. 

The  3d  Infantry  Division  was  orga- 
nized on  November  21,  1917,  and  ar- 
rived in  Prance  in  April  1918.  In  July 
of  that  year  on  the  Mame  River  the 
division  won  its  nickname,  "Rock  of 
the  Mame,"  by  holding  a  12-kilometer 
line   against   heavy   German   attacks. 


During  World  War  I  the  division  won 
six  battle  streamers. 

Mr.  President,  in  Bfay  1942,  the  divi- 
sion entered  World  War  II.  The  divi- 
sion was  awarded  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm  for  its  actions  clear- 
ing the  Colmar  Pocket.  In  all,  the  divi- 
sion is  credited  with  10  campaigns  for 
World  War  II  service. 

The  "Roclt  of  the  Mame"  arrived  In 
Korea  in  November  1950,  was  engaged 
in  eight  more  campaigns,  and  was 
awarded  two  Republic  of  Korea  Presi- 
dential Unit  citations. 

ISx.  President,  the  division  was  reor- 
ganized as  mechanized  infantry  in 
1963  and  is  now  stationed  in  Wuerz- 
biu-g.  West  Germany,  where  it  serves 
as  a  part  of  the  frontline  shield  of 
NATO. 

This  bill  gives  the  Society  of  the 
Third  Infantry  Division  the  necessary 
congressional  approval  to  begin  the 
prcx^dure  for  erecting  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  envi- 
rons. The  memorial  will  be  erected  at 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  will 
select  a  suitable  site  and  approve  the 
design  and  plans  for  such  a  memorial. 

Mr.  President,  memorials  honoring 
the  1st  and  2d  Infantry  Divisions  have 
for  some  time  existed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  take  pride  in  offering 
this  measure  calling  for  a  3d  Infantry 
Division  Memorial  honoring  this  very 
deserving  unit. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Brig.  Gen. 
Eugene  PhUlips,  USA-retired,  for  his 
assistance  in  providing  me  with  infor- 
mation on  the  "Rock  of  the  Mame" 
division  and  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  society.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     IiEAHT,     and     Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  admission  to  the 
United    States    of    the    operators    of 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TUPORART  AOICISSIOH  TO  THI  URITEI)  STATU 

or  OPERATORS  or  iiOToa  commoh  carriers 

or  PASSENGERS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  facilitate  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  making  it  possible  for  bus- 
drivers  from  Canada  to  enter  the 
United  States  on  appropriate  visas.  In 
past  years,  there  has  been  a  problem 
obtaining  visas  for  Canadian  citizens 
who  are  employed  by  Greyhound  Bus 
Corp..  and  who  drive  on  routes  which 
service  points  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

First  one  solution  and  then  another 
have  been  tried  to  extend  the  interpre- 


tation of  current  visa  categories  to  in- 
clude these  busdrivers.  However,  a 
strict  reading  of  the  immigration  law 
indicates  there  is  no  wproprtate  visa 
classification  for  btudrivers  who  are 
transporting  passengers  across  inter- 
national boimdaries  on  regularly 
scheduled  routes.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  allow  busdrivers  to  come 
under  the  same  provision  of  the  immi- 
gration law  as  commercial  airline 
pilots  and  ship  captains  and  crew. 

Without  this  legislation  the  Orey- 
hoimd  Corp.  will  be  forced  to  suspend 
operation  of  its  service  between 
Canada  and  parts  of  Northeastern 
United  States,  including  New  Torii 
and  Vermont,  because  it  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  hire  Canadian  busdrivers. 
Not  only  will  Oreyhoimd  not  be  able 
to  use  Canadian  drivers  on  these 
routes,  but  the  Canadian  Government 
will  no  longer  permit  American  drivers 
to  drive  these  routes  in  Canada.  This 
decision  of  the  Canadian  Government 
was  taken  recently  when  it  became 
clear  that  no  administrative  remedy 
was  possible  which  would  enable  the 
Canadian  busdrivers  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary visas.  Therefore,  not  only  will 
passengers  suffer  from  lack  of  bus 
service  in  the  area,  but  American  bus- 
drivers  will  lose  Jobs  as  service  is  cut 
back.  On  the  other  hand.  Lf  Canadian 
busdrivers  can  obtain  the  necessary 
visas,  they  would  in  no  way  deprive 
the  resident  labor  force  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  wages  or  working 
conditions  since  American-based  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  enjoy  privi- 
leges of  working  into  Canada. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  legislation, 
which  is  offered  as  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
could  be  included  in  any  immigration 
reform  package  which  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  at  a  later  date. 
However,  the  urgency  of  this  matter 
will  not  allow  any  delay  in  taking 
action  to  remedy  the  situation.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  quickly  to  approve 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  avoid 
disruption  of  commercial  bus  service 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>iu>,  as  follows: 

8.1108 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  (a) 
section  lOl(aXlO)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act  (8  n.S.C.  llOl(aXlO))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (15KD)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  345,  353.  and  357.  a  person 
serving  as  an  operator  of  a  motor  common 
carrier  of  passengers". 

(b)  Section  lOKaXlSKD)  of  such  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  lIOKaXlSKD))  Is  amended— 
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(1)  by  inaertlng  "(i)"  after  "m  cuch":  and 

(3)  by  inaertinc  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ".  or  (11)  aa  an 
operator  of  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
■ensen  engaced  In  resular  route  transport 
acroai  an  tntematlonal  boundary  who  In- 
tends (I)  to  travel  to  his  destination  tn  the 
ITnlted  States  with  Intermittent  stocx  as 
preacrtbed  by  the  schedule  established  by 
the  carrier.  (11)  to  remain  In  the  United 
SUtes  temporarily  and  solely  in  pursuit  of 
his  employment  as  an  operator  of  such  a 
carrier,  and  (m)  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  with  the  carrier  on  which  he  arrived 
or  some  other  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sencers". 

(cXl)  Section  3S3  of  such  Act  (8  U^.C. 
1383)  ts  amended  by  Inaertinc  "or  stay" 
after  "to  land"  each  place  It  appears. 

(3)  Section  383  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended— 

(A)  tn  subaecUon  (axi).  by  inserting  after 
"port"  the  folllwlnr  "uid  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  remains  in  the  United  States  tn 
aooordance  with  the  schedule  established  by 
the  carrier":  and 

(b)  tn  sulMectlon  (aK3)  and  in  subsection 
(b),  by  striking  out  "or  aircraft"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '. 
aircraft,  or  motor  common  carrier". 

(d)  Section  387  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1387) 
ts  amended  by  striking  out  "or  aircraft" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  aircraft,  or  motor  common  carri- 
er". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joining  my  good  friend 
Senator  DcCoifcnn  today  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  will  end  a  needless 
threat  to  continued  bus  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Because  of  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
intended application  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  Canadian  buadrivers  serving 
the  United  States  from  points  origi- 
nating in  Canada  will  no  longer  be 
granted  visas. 

In  fact  their  status  has  been  under  a 
cloud  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
they  are  permitted  to  work  on  emer- 
gency temporary  parole  status  only, 
and  that  status  Is  not  going  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

The  implications  of  this  termination 
for  Vermont  are  serious.  Vermont 
Transit,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Oreyboimd  Lines,  has  served  Vermont 
very  well,  and  Vermonters  have  come 
to  count  on  it.  both  for  long-distance 
service  to  Montreal.  Boston,  and  New 
York,  but  for  point-to-point  service 
within  Vermont  as  well. 

Indirectly.  Vermont  Transit  benefits 
small  business  throughout  the  State. 
It  serves  commuters,  vacationers,  and 
shoppers.  Just  to  name  some  of  its 
users.  It  would  be  sad  If  that  traffic 
were  either  eliminated  or  shifted  to 
some  less  convenient  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

Without  the  present  drivers  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  Vermont  Transit  wiU 
not  continue  Its  present  routes  and 
schedtiles  In  Vermont  and  other  States 
in  a  similar  situation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic or  policy  reason  for  this  im- 


pending threat  to  Vermont  Transit 
and  other  Greyhound  routes.  Our  Im- 
migration laws  permit  airline  pilots  to 
come  and  go  without  a  hassle,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  prin- 
ciples should  not  apply  to  the  drivers 
of  common  carrier  buses. 

Our  bill  would  do  Just  that— apply 
the  rules  governing  airline  pilots  to 
these  busdrlvers. 

It  ts  simple.  It  will  not  take  jobs 
from  Americans.  It  is  supported  by  the 
union  representing  the  drivers  as  well 
as  the  Oreyhound  lines.  It  Is  support- 
ed by  business  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  continue  to 
promote  mass  transit  wherever  we  can, 
and  especially  successful  mass  transit 
efforts  In  the  private  sector. 

Letting  Oreyhound  and  Vermont 
Transit  suffer  the  loss  of  continued 
full  service  with  Canada  Is  allowing  us 
to  hurt  ourselves— and  for  no  good 
reason. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  to  aid  us  in  Its  swift  passage. 
Because  of  the  precarious  status  of 
the  drivers,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

This  is  good  and  simple  legislation, 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  in  advance 
for  their  swift  attention  to  its  passage. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Iifotm): 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  initiate  a  coop- 
erative research  program  in  ocean 
energy  and  technology  with  the  Pacif- 
ic International  Center  for  High  Tech- 
nology Research  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

cooraaATTva  RaaauicH  paooRxit  nf  ociaii 
nmunr  aks  ixchnoloot 
•  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  with  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikoutx],  as 
co-sponsor  a  bill.  S.  1109.  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  initiate  a 
cooperative  research  program  in  ocean 
energy  and  technology  with  the  Pacif- 
ic International  Center  for  High  Tech- 
nology Research  in  Hawaii. 

This  bill  would  empower  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  establish  a  Jointly 
fimded  cooperative  research  program 
with  this  Hawaii  State-sponsored 
center  to  pursue  the  development  of  a 
300-kllowatt  integrated  open  cycle 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  ex- 
perimental project.  Such  a  project, 
which  is  expected  to  draw  internation- 
al partners,  wlU  demonstrate  an 
energy  technology  with  enormous 
promise  for  island  economies,  not  only 
in  terms  of  an  Indigenous  power 
source  but  In  prospects  for  alternative 
water  supplies  and  tropical  aquacul- 
ture  as  well. 

The  initial  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram would  be  for  $500,000  with  a 
total  authorization  over  5  years  of  $10 
million,  to  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  private 
sector,   and   other  possible   partners. 


Any  funds  not  used  in  any  particular 
fiscal  year  may  be  carried  over  for  ex- 
penditure to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

B4r.  President,  this  measure  supports 
critical  technological  experimentation. 
The  oceans  of  the  Earth  (xxnipy  70 
percent  of  its  surface  and  are  its  larg- 
est natural  resource.  These  oceans 
have  the  potential  to  meet  society's 
needs  for  water,  food,  energy,  and 
many  minerals  for  centuries  into  the 
future.  Diverse  research  activities 
have  developed  a  technology  base 
which  brings  that  potential  closer  to 
reality. 

The  extraction,  conversion,  and  utili- 
zation of  ocean  resources  is  an  idea 
which  is  both  needed  and  timely.  It  is 
needed  because  society  is  living  near 
the  edge  of  crisis  In  food,  potable 
water,  and  environmentally  acceptable 
production  of  energy.  It  is  timely  be- 
cause research  during  the  past  20  to  30 
years  has  provided  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping systems  which  can  meet  all  of 
these  needs  in  a  synergistic  fashion. 
These  systems  may  be  most  relevant 
in  the  short  term  to  island  communi- 
ties in  tropic  and  semitropic  areas 
where  the  need  and  the  potential  for 
success  are  the  greatest. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  alone  covers  more 
of  the  Earth's  surface  than  all  the 
land  areas  of  the  world  and  touches 
the  boundaries  of  two-thirds  of  its 
population.  Island  communities  are 
the  norm  in  the  Pacific,  and  Hawaii, 
located  at  the  center,  is  an  ideal  site 
for  a  natural  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  ocean  resources. 

Among  such  resources  is  energy,  Mr. 
President.  Ocean  temperature  differ- 
ences are  a  potential  source  of  energy, 
and  ocean  thermal  energy  (M>nversion 
[OTECl  has  been  proposed  as  a  new 
and  renewable  source  of  electric  power 
for  the  United  States  and  many  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  Third  World.  Es- 
timates of  OTEC's  contribution  to 
future  U.S.  mainland  and  island 
energy  supply  are  forecast  as  ranging 
from  a  practically  achievable  3,000  to 
10,000  megawatts  of  electrical  capacity 
or  energy  product  equivalent  by  the 
year  2000  and  from  20,000  to  40,000 
megawatts  of  electrical  capacity/ 
energy  product  equivalent  by  2025. 
The  overall  market  potential  for 
export  sale  of  OTEC  technology  inter- 
nationally in  more  than  60  developing 
nations  and  U.S.  territories  is  repre- 
sented by  the  projected  addition  of 
more  than  500,000  megawatts  of  new 
baseload  electric  power-generating  fa- 
cilities for  the  period  1990-2010. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
shown  in  its  research  that  an  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  system  op- 
erating in  an  open  cycle  mode  has  the 
potential  to  produce  electrical  power 
economically  in  plant  sizes  which  are 
small  enough  to  be  useful  for  island 
communities.  These  plants  can 
produce   also,   as   byproducts   to   the 


power  generation,  potable  water,  and 
nutrient-rich  cold  seawater  which  can 
support  community  drinking  water 
and  aquaculture  requirements.  This 
ocean  resource  utilization  system  can 
supply  human  needs  with  only  benign 
impacts  on  the  island  environment 
and  quality  of  life. 

Open  cycle  OTEC  is  a  new  technolo- 
gy which  has  the  potential  to  be  the 
basis  for  an  ocean  resources  extraction 
and  conversion  system  which  could 
contribute  strongly  to  the  future  in- 
dustrial and  economic  growth  of  the 
Pacific.  The  development  of  an  ocean 
robot  will  help  in  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  the  cold  and  warm 
water  OTEC  pipes  and  should  be  pur- 
sued also.  Since  the  cold  water 
brought  up  from  depths  of  2.000  feet 
contains  nutrients  in  a  sterile  environ- 
ment, marine  biotechnology  methods 
could  easily  be  applied  to  determine 
ways  of  producing  food  crops  by  using 
this  resource. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  is  to  facili- 
tate technology  transfer  from  the  on- 
going Department  of  Energy  program 
in  open  cycle  OTEC— a  program  built 
upon  the  work  of  the  minl-OTEC  and 
OTEC-I  projects  imdertaken  in 
Hawaii— to  the  Pacific  Island  user 
community.  This  project  would  be  di- 
rected at  applying  the  data  and  design 
methods  developed  in  the  DOE  pro- 
gram to  development  of  a  200  kilowatt 
Integrated  open  cycle  OTEC  experi- 
mental system  at  the  Natural  Eiiergy 
Laboratory  of  Hawaii,  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Department  as  the 
centerpiece  of  ocean  energy  research 
and  development  for  the  U.S.  Supple- 
mental programs  should  involve  ocean 
robotics,  where  Japan  is  the  world 
leader,  and  marine  biotechnology 
projects  to  interface  with  the  OTEC 
pilot  plant. 

The  Pacific  International  Center  for 

High Technology  Research 

[PICHTRl,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  was  established  by  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  administration  and 
myself  in  order  to  promote  education- 
al, scientific,  technological,  and  liter- 
ary pursuits  in  high  technology. 
Through  the  center,  Hawaii  can  serve 
as  a  high  technology  catalyst  for  the 
Pacific  islands  and  a  bridge  between 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  nations  and 
the  United  States.  The  strategic  geo- 
graphical location  of  Hawaii  and  the 
human  resources  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  are  two  major  rea- 
sons for  establishing  the  center  in  my 
home  State;  similarly,  these  conditions 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  involve- 
ment of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  in  the  center's  programs  and 
activities. 

The  need  for  research,  development, 
education,  and  training  in  high  tech- 
nology has  been  expressed  by  Pacific 
island  heads  of  government,  and  the 


commitment  to  these  developing  coun- 
tries toward  meeting  this  need  has 
been  emphasized  by  Hawaii's  govern- 
mental and  educational  leaders. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  are  many  and 
I  would  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  its  sponsorstiip  so  that  it  may  be 
given  early  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  S.  1109  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

8.1109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Reprttentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  (utembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  a  Jointly 
funded  cooperative  research  program  In 
ocean  energy  and  technology  with  the  Pa- 
cific International  Center  for  High  Teclinol- 
ogy  Research  in  Hawaii  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Center"). 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  program  shall 
be  to  apply  data  and  design  methods  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
other  international  research  organizations 
to  the  development  of  a  200  kilowatt  inte- 
grated 0[>en  cycle  OTEC  experimental 
system  at  the  Natural  Energy  Laboratory  of 
HawaU. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  as  the  Federal  share  of  the 
research  program  authorized  by  this  Act— 

(1)  $800,000  for  fiscal  year  1088; 

(3)  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1087: 

(3)  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

(4)  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989:  and 

(5)  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Center  shall 
be  entitled  to  Federal  funds  up  to  the  limits 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amount  provided  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  other  partners. 

(c)  Any  funds  not  used  in  any  particular 
fiscal  year  may  be  carried  over  for  expendi- 
ture to  subsequent  fiscal  years.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
award  of  grants  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Airports  for  certain  cap- 
ital expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

WASHIHGTON  mntOPOUTAH  AIHrOllTS 
mraOVXMKIfT  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  authorize  $250  million  for  cap- 
ital improvements  at  the  two  airports 
that  serve  as  gateways  to  our  Nation's 
Capital— Washington  National  and 
Washington  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports. These  two  airports,  the  13th 
and  30th  largest  in  the  Nation,  are  in 
need  of  substantial  rehabilitation  and 
development.  This  bill  would  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  provide  money  for 
ensuring  their  continued  viability. 

I  think  every  Membe^jf  Congress 
will  agree  that  both  l^ational  and 
Dulles  Airports  play  enormously  im- 
portant roles  in  ensuring  adequate  and 
efficient  access  to  the  Nation's  seat  of 


Oovermnent.  Millions  of  people  come 
to  Washington,  DC,  each  year  and  use 
these  facilities.  By  authorizing  these 
monesrs,  which  are  available  now  in  a 
trust  fund  dedicated  for  expenditures 
on  airport  ^d  airways  improvement, 
we  will  be  wproving  the  physical  in- 
frastructure at  the  airports,  which  will 
help  attract  improved  airline  service. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  authorize 
funds  to  National  and  Dulles  on  a  one- 
time basis.  It  would  not  be  a  continu- 
ing requirement,  but  would  allow  the 
two  airports  to  make  the  capital  im- 
provements that  are  needed  for  long- 
term  passenger  and  alr-cr'go  service. 

Understanding  the  funding  mecha- 
nisms used  for  National  and  DuUes 
will  clarify  why  this  legislation  is 
needed.  The  Washington  Metropolitan 
Airports  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Money  is  annually  requested  by  the 
President  and  i4>propriated  from  the 
general  revenue  fund  by  Congress  for 
operations  and  maintenance  and  <xp- 
ital  development  at  the  two  alrjMrts. 
In  fiscal  year  1985,  this  amount  to- 
taled $49  minion.  All  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  National  and  Dulles,  however, 
are  recovered  through  airline  fees  and 
concessionaire  contracts  and  reim- 
bursed, with  an  occasional  surplus,  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  These  airports, 
therefore,  do  not  increase  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Unlike  other  public  airports,  neither 
National  nor  Dulles  are  eligible  for 
Airport  Improvement  Program  [AIP] 
moneys,  which  are  generated  by  avia- 
tion user  fees  and  deposited  into  the 
airix>rt  and  airways  trust  fund.  This 
prohibition  has  meant  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  annually  request  vpropria- 
tions.  Given  our  current  budgetary 
problems,  this  has  led  to  increased  ne- 
glect and  avoidance  of  needed  capital 
improvement. 

What  Member  of  the  Congress  does 
not  Imow  either  firsthand  or  from  con- 
stituents the  problems  of  National  Air- 
port? Each  of  us  has  experienced  the 
chaotic  road  system  and  congested  ter- 
minals there.  The  Metrorail  system  is 
bl(x:k8  away  from  the  nearest  terminal 
and  parking  is  always  difficult.  Esti- 
mates for  mftUng  improvements  run 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
However,  the  FAA  has  said  that  $100 
million  will  make  significant  progress 
toward  rehabilitating  National,  and  I 
have  used  this  mark  for  my  bill. 

Dulles,  which  imtil  very  recently  was 
extremely  underutilized,  has  experi- 
enced a  strong  surge  of  airline  service. 
For  example.  Pan  Am  recently  an- 
nounced its  intentions  to  make  Dulles 
its  newest  hub  for  international  serv- 
ice. This  growth  must  be  accommodat- 
ed, in  part  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
National  Airport.  The  airlines  agree 
that  a  new  midfield  terminal  is  needed 
at  Dulles  to  meet  this  increased 
demand.  The  midfield  terminal,  which 
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Is  being  considered  to  service  up  to  24 
aircnft  at  a  time,  is  estimated  to  cost 
upward  of  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  any  delay  in  m»Hng 
these  Improvements  vUl  significantly 
hinder  our  objective  of  improved  air- 
line service  for  this  region.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  Introduce  this  bill 
to  auth(»1ze  1250  million  in  AIP 
moneys. 

For  Its  part,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  transfer  the  Metropol- 
itan Washington  airports  to  a  local 
airport  authority,  ending  Federal  con- 
trol and  cutting  the  bonds  that  allow 
congressional  oversight  of  these  value 
assets. 

IX>T'8  proposal  is  actually  aimed  at 
getting  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion out  of  the  obligation  of  adminis- 
tering these  airports.  It  was  not  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  with  the  goal  of 
Improving  the  physical  condition  of 
National  and  Diilles  Airports.  Rather. 
Secretary  Dole  is  simply  seeking  a  way 
to  avoid  future  conflicts  with  the  Con- 
gress over  how  these  airports,  in  par- 
ticular National  Airport,  are  operated. 

This  approach  Is  flawed,  as  is  the 
logic  behind  it.  Clearly,  if  there  are 
problems  that  need  addressing  at 
these  airports,  let's  deal  with  them  di- 
rectly. We  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  repair  and  develop  these  air- 
ports so  that  they  continue  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  region.  We  need  not 
hand  them  over  to  State  and  local  pol- 
iticians simply  because  there  are  prob- 
lems that  DOT  does  not  wish  to  con- 
front 

There  are  also  specific  concerns  I 
have  with  the  DOT  bill.  The  first  is 
the  undervalued  price  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  would  be  asking  for 
these  airports.  The  DOT  bill  proposes 
that  the  local  airport  authority  pay 
the  Federal  Government  a  mere  $46 

This  hardly  seems  to  be  even  close  to 
the  real  value  of  the  property  and 
equipment  at  either  National  or 
Dulles.  Secretary  Dole  admits  this, 
telling  us  that  the  $46  million  only 
represents  the  hypothetical  debt  that 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  airports 
have  not  yet  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
from  past  appropriations.  When  com- 
pared to  the  $342-mlllion  price  tag  put 
on  by  the  Grace  Commission.  $46  mil- 
lion hardly  seems  like  a  fair  amount 
for  the  land,  terminals,  nuiways.  and 
other  assets  that  would  go  to  the  new 
airport  authority. 

In  place  of  direct  appropriations  for 
operational  and  capital  expenses  at 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports, which  are  repaid  In  their  entire- 
ty to  the  D.S.  Treasury,  DOT  proposes 
to  allow  the  airporissue  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds.  The  argument  used  is 
that  every  other  airport  in  the  coun- 
try uses  these  bonds  to  fimd  capital 
development. 


Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  In 
this  case,  allowing  the  Issuance  of  ad- 
ditional tax-exempt  bonds  only  in- 
creases the  amount  of  backdoor  spend- 
ing that  we  must  account  for  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Projects  fimded  by 
tax-exempt  bonds  are  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  through 
foregone  revenues.  And  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  no  review  whatsoever  for 
this  type  of  tax  expenditure.  Why 
should  we  agree  to  indirectly  subsidize 
these  airports  through  such  tax  ex- 
penditures when  current  law  provides 
for  an  open  review  of  the  annual 
budget  request  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  airports?  And  we  cannot 
forget  that  these  two  airports  are  now 
repaying  the  Federal  Government  in 
full  for  the  appropriations  they  re- 
ceive. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  because  Washing- 
ton Is  the  Nation's  Capital  and  center 
for  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world- 
it's  unique.  It  must  be  accessible  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  regiilarly 
come  here  from  all  over  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  The  airports  that  serve 
the  seat  of  Government  and  the  met- 
ropolitan region  of  nearly  4  million 
residents  should  not  be  left  to  the 
whims  of  the  State  government  of  Vir- 
ginia or  the  State  government  of 
Maryland,  or  the  State  government  of 
any  SUte.  That's  a  Job  for  the  Nation- 
al Congress. 

The  record  of  operation  of  the  air- 
ports is  clear  and  convincing.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  airports  have  an 
admirable  record  of  successful  admin- 
istration. The  need  at  hand  is  not  to 
shift  administration  to  other  govern- 
mental entities,  the  challenge  at  hand 
and  ahead  Is  to  meet  the  need  for  ex- 
pansion and  updating  of  the  airports. 
We  must  not  shunt  aside  the  real  and 
pressing  needs  of  air  transportation 
for  this  important  region  and  think 
that  by  shifting  responsibility  to  Rich- 
mond or  Annapolis  that  we  will  some- 
how meet  those  needs.  That  burden  is 
one  for  the  Federal  Government,  from 
a  Federal  perspective,  to  bear  and  will 
be  met  by  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  which  will  authorize  AIP 
moneys  for  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan airports. 

This  is  not  a  stopgap  measure.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  very  real 
problems  at  National  and  Dvilles  Air- 
ports. My  legislation  would  ensure  the 
development  of  facilities  the  airlines 
must  have  to  continue  growing  at 
Dulles,  and  Improve  the  flow  of  the 
nearly  IS  million  people  a  year  who 
move  through  National. 

I  believe  that  with  the  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  today,  we  can  resolve 
many  of  the  problems  at  both  Nation- 
al and  Dulles  International  Airports. 
It  provides  a  direct,  open  course 
toward  assuring  adequate  airline  serv- 
ice to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
region. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  Record  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRi),  as  follows: 

8. 1110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congntt  astenMed,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  kny  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
granU  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports during  fiscal  year  19M  in  a  total 
amount  of  $250,000,000.  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section. 
Funds  for  such  grants  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  9602  of  tlUe  26.  United 
States  Code.  Such  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(b)  Grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  (I)  develop- 
ment of  a  mld-fleld  terminal  at  the  Wash- 
ington Dulles  International  Airport,  and  (2) 
improvements  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport,  including  a  new  road  system,  an  im- 
proved connection  to  the  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metrorall  system,  addi- 
tional parking,  and  additional  terminal 
space. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  by  this  Act  are 
In  addition  to  any  grant  made  during  fiscal 
year  1986  under  section  505(a)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
(PubUc  Law  97-248;  96  SUt.  676). 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Airports"  means  the 
Washington  National  Airport  and  the 
Washington  Dulles  International  Airport. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 

Mrs.  Hawkins): 

S.  1111.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  equal  and 

equitable  classification  and  duty  rates 

for  certain  Imported  citrus  products; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CLASStnCATION  AHD  DUTT  RATES  fOR  CSHTAIH 

iMTOKTiD  crraus  pboducts 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it's  a 
pleasure  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Florida  in  introducing  a  bill  of  Interest 
to  Florida's  citrus  Industry.  This  legis- 
lation seeks  to  prevent  a  possible  situ- 
ation regarding  importation  of  blend- 
ed, reconstituted  grapefruit  Juice  prod- 
ucts. 

We  have  a  situation  now  where  proc- 
essors could  hit  upon  a  loophole  in  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  receive  more  favorable 
tariff  treatment  for  blended,  reconsti- 
tuted products.  The  problem  is  that 
Imports  of  highly  concentrated  grape- 
fruit Juices  could  be  brought  Into  U.S. 
foreign  trade  zones  for  processing  and 
upon  their  entrance  into  U.S.  Ciistoms 
territory  be  dutiable  at  20  cents  per 
gallon,  rather  than  the  35  cents  per 
gallon  that  Is  applicable  to  Imported 
concentrates.  This  situation  has  not 
yet  occurred  for  grapefruit,  but  has  al- 
ready been  a  considerable  problem  for 
orange  Juice.  In  fact,  we  recently  re- 
solved the  orange  Juice  situation  with 
similar  legislation. 

Why  is  this  situation  of  concern?  It 
is  of  concern  because  the  sale  of  recon- 


stituted product  which  Is  subject  to 
considerably  lower  duty,  has  a  severe 
price-depressing  effect  on  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Since  citrus  processing  plants  can 
handle  either  orange  of  grapefruit 
Juice,  we  need  to  close  the  loophole  for 
grapefruit  Juice  so  as  to  not  encourage 
a  shift  in  importation  to  this  product. 
In  short,  little  would  be  gained  from 
closing  the  orange  Juice  loophole  with- 
out also  closing  the  grapefruit  loop- 
hole. 

The  bill  Senator  Hawkihs  and  I  are 
offering  today  would  correct  the 
anomalous  Customs  treatment  of  the 
importation  of  grapefruit  Juice  at  the 
20  cents  per  gallon  rate.  It  would  state 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  this 
lower  rate  of  duty  be  applied  only  to 
fresh,  natural  grapefruit  Juice,  not 
concentrated  grapefruit  Juice  products 
or  their  derivatives.  It  would  maintain 
th*/.  tariff  schedules  for  concentrates 
and  their  derivatives  at  the  35  cents 
per  gallon  rate  of  duty. 

This  biU  would  specifically  delineate 
grapefruit  Juice  in  our  tariff  schedule 
and  would  create  a  separate  classifica- 
tion for  unconcentrated  grapefruit 
Juice.  It  would  not  Include  In  this  clas- 
sification Juice  made  from  concentrat- 
ed products  with  a  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  1.5  or  greater.  Juice  with  a 
concentration  greater  than  1.5  would 
be  classified  as  "other"  as  would  be 
imports  of  concentrated  grapefruit 
Juice. 

This  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
classification  and  duty  status  of  any 
other  fruit  Juice  classified  under  part 
12  and  subpart  A. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoutk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DizoN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  84,  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survi- 
vors Association. 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  274.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional seciulty  by  allowing  access  to 
certain  Federal  criminal  history 
records. 

S.  320 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  320.  a  bill  to  assure  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  all  citizens  by  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  Federal  policy 
prohibiting  taxpayer  financing  of  pri- 
vate political  advocacy. 

8.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  431,  a  bill  to  restore  the 
broad  scope  of  coverage  and  to  clarify 
the  application  of  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972.  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

S.  788 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  729,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  pennanent  the  rules  relating  to 
imputed  Interest  and  assiuiption  of 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  778,  a  bin  to  amend  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  medicare  coverage  for  home 
health  services  provided  on  a  daily 
basis.  

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  778,  supra. 

8.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  885  to  establish  a  moratorium 
during  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986 
on  the  testing  of  anti-satellite  weapons 
against  objects  in  space. 

8.  887 

At  the  request  of  BSr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Bdaryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanbs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend 
the  deduction  for  exi>enses  incurred  In 
connection  with  the  elimination  of  ar- 
chitectural and  transportation  barriers 
for  the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

8.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLtrsE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  I^etzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  983,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  limited  extension  of  alternative 
means  of  providing  assistance  under 
the  school  Itinch  program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  national  commodity  process- 
ing programs. 

8.  1007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1007,  a  bill  to  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  direct 


the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive methods  of  acquiring  medical  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  otherwise  to 
promote  additional  health  care  for  eli- 
gible veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  sponsor  of  S. 
1033,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983  to 
establish  a  veterans'  career  develop- 
ment and  training  program:  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  estab- 
lish a  veterans'  computerized  Job  t>ank 
program,  to  enhance  readjustment  ap- 
pointments of  veterans  to  positions  of 
employment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1047 

At  the  request  of  liir.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinskt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1047.  a  bill  to  reform  the 
laws  relating  to  former  Presidents. 
BEMATK  jonrr  aaoLunoii  4o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Down's  Sjmdrome  Month." 

SKHATS  JOniT  RKSOLirnOIl  78 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Orasslet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  73,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1985,  through  September 
21,  1985,  as  "National  Independent 
Free  Papers  Week." 

SEHATK  jonrr  aasoLunoii  1 17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 117.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  22, 
1985,  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week." 

SKRATS  RKSOLUnOlf  1*0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKY]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  130.  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Trust  Fund. 

SIHATI  BXSOLUTIOir  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latttknberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingakan].  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  154,  a  resolution  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  on  the  40th  anniversary 
of  V-E  Day. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  15»- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTINO  OF  BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  COM- 
BOTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

&Rn.  158 

Reaolved.  That  a  compUation  of  materials 
entitled  "Background  Information  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I7nlted 
States  Senate"  (sixth  revised  edlUon).  shall 
be  printed  as  m  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  one  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docximent 
for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  61 

Bfr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ksn- 
HKDT,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Braolet.  Mr. 
MiTCHKLL,  and  Mr.  Rugle)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No.  43 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dolk  and  Mr.  DoMZif- 
ici  to  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  32)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  and  1988  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following:  It  is  the  aense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  revenues  should  be  increased  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  develop  legislation  to  reduce  the  tax  en- 
forcement gap,  estimated  by  the  ERS  at  $02 
billion  in  FT  19M.  It  is  further  assimied 
that  such  legislation  should  provide  for  in- 
creased and  improved  enforcement  and  col- 
lection, through  audits,  examinations,  and 
other  steps  designed  to  identify  and  elimi- 
nate tax  cheating  and  increase  revenue  col- 
lections from  individuals  and  corporations 
currently  evading  federal  taxes,  and  that 
the  legislation  should  include  steps  designed 
to  Increase  voluntary  compliance  with  tax 
laws  and  that  such  steps  may  include  in- 
creased staff  for  taxpayer  assistance,  speed- 
ier processing  of  returns,  and  provision  of 
public  Information  designed  to  build  public 
trust  and  understanding  of  ERS  enforce- 
ment efforts  and  that  such  legislation 
should  also  provide  that  the  resources  of 
the  ERS  shall  be  increased  to  accomplish 
full  enforcement  of  \3S.  tax  laws,  increasing 
voluntary  compliance  until  such  time  as  fur- 
ther marginal  spending  on  IRS  resources 
does  not  substantially  increase  tax  yields 
and  that  such  legislation  is  fully  compatible 
with  tax  simplification,  including  but  not 
limited  to  reductions  in  income  tax  rates  or 
the  deficit. 


MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

!i4r.  MATTINGLY  submitted  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  43  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  DoLS  and  Mr.  DoMXinci 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  32).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  followlnr 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  func- 
tional totals  should  be  reduced  to  reflect  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  illegal  and  non-resident 
aliens.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  report  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  required  charges  in  law.  Such  legislation 
may  limit  benefits  to  the  amount  of  the 
wage-earner's  contribution  plus  interest, 
unless  the  wage-earner  is  a  citizen  of  a  coun- 
try with  which  the  United  SUtes  has  a 
treaty  or  totalization  agreement  and  that 
this  provision  would  apply  to  individuals  be- 
coming eligible  on  or  after  January  1,  1986. 


CHILES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  DooD,  Mr.  Bkhtskit,  Bfr. 
Lcvnf.  Mr.  BoRzif,  Mr.  Ezon,  Mr. 
Nuim,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  DiCoiicihi, 
Mr.  Bumpkrs,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bihca- 
MAif,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Stknnis) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  43  proposed  by  Mr.  Dolk  and 
Mr.  DoMKNici  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32),  supra;  as 
follows: 

In  the  language  of  Amendment  43  strike 
all  after  the  word  "That"  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1B85  is  revised  and 
replaced,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1987  and  1988  are  set  forth. 
A  BxnxiBT  roK  icoiioiac  oxowth 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  addition 
to  reducing  the  deficit,  which  is  a  major  bar- 
rier to  economic  growth,  the  Federal  budget 
should  invest  In  future  economic  growth  by 
providing  increased  funds  for 

1.  Promoting  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and 
services 

3.  Science  and  Technology 

3.  Labor  and  Force  Development  (skills 
and  adaptability) 

4.  Resource  St  Infrastructure  Develop- 
ment 

5.  Availability  of  Oedit  for  growth  sectors 
or  industries  faced  with  structural  change. 

These  Investments  will  determine  whether 
the  VS.  economy  (U.S.  industry)  will  devel- 
op and  apply  the  technological  advances 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  changing  world 
economy  in  the  next  decade  and  the  next 
century;  freezing  or  starving  these  programs 
is  a  false  economy. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1984.  October  1.  1986,  October  1. 
1986.  and  October  1.  1987: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985: 1736,300,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $807,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  «893,300.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  •990,500.000.000. 


Federal 


and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $15,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $38,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $38,000,000,000. 
and    the   amounts    for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $60,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $61,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  within  the 
recommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  followK 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $186,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $300,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $316,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $348,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,057,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,083,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,141,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,318,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $951,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $977,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,036,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,077,600,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  ail  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1085:  $314,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1086:  $160,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1087:  $134,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1088:  $87,100,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1085:  $1,851,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1086:  $3,082,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1087:  $3,300,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1088:  $3,473,000,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  statutory 
limits  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
Increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $27,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $231,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $307,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $183,600,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
Credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1084.  October  1.  1988.  October 
1.  1986.  and  October  1.  1987.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$53,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $69,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$36,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $76,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$36,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $75,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $68,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$35,601,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $80,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $68,300,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menU  for  fiscal  years  1085  through  1088  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  speci- 
fied below: 

raOMOTINO  U.S.  KZPORTS 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  federal 
economic  policy  must  recognize  the  interna- 
tional basis  of  future  prosperity,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  reducing  deficits,  Interest  rates  and 
the  overvalued  dollar,  provide  appropriate 
forms  of  assistance  for  VS.  firms  seeking  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  including: 

A.  Prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to 
reduce  foreign  barriers  to  n.S.  goods  and 
services.  Including  a  requirement  for  n.S.  re- 
taliation against  foreign  Imports  if  foreign 
barriers  are  not  lowered  and  the  trade  defi- 
cit substantially  reduced: 

B.  Oeatlon  of  a  $1  billion  "war  chest"  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  tie  used  by  the 
special  trade  representative  and  the  bank  as 
a  resource  to  counter  predatory  financing 
arrangements  by  foreign  coimtries  and  meet 
the  unique  requirements  of  certain  VS.  ex- 
porters. 

C.  Increasing  funds  for  U.S.  agencies  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  n.S.  exporters: 

D.  Increased  funds  for  training  in  foreign 
languages  and  cultures  to  assist  U.S.  export- 
ers In  dealing  abroad. 

IntemaUonal  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$0,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $13,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$9,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$9,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

SCimCI  AMD  nCHNOLOOT 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  enhanced 
federal  support  of  scientific,  technological 
and  industrial  innovation: 

A.  Strengthens  the  ability  of  U.S.  indus- 
tries to  compete  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets: 


B.  Stimulates  productivity  growth  In  U.S. 
manufacturing  Industries  through  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies; 

C.  Addresses  important  unsolved  problems 
of  our  society  such  as  supplying  safe  and 
low-cost  energy,  controlling  pollution,  pro- 
viding adequate  housing,  improving  the 
quality  of  life,  preventing  disease  and  creat- 
ing Jobs; 

D.  Helps  control  inflation  and  contributes 
to  economic  growth  through  the  adoption 
of  more  productive  technologies:  and 

E.  Enhances  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans:  That  while  the  private  sector 
should  maintain  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mercial application  of  technological  ad- 
vances, scientific  research  and  technological 
Innovation  that  benefits  the  nation  more 
than  it  benefits  any  individual  or  corporate 
entity,  the  public  interest  warrants  direct 
and  indirect  federal  encouragement  of  re- 
search and  development;  That  the  key  areas 
of  direct  federal  encouragement  of  scientific 
and  technological  applications  include:  basic 
mathematical,  physical  and  biological  re- 
search funded  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Energy; 
space  and  terrestrial  sciences  and  applica- 
tions developed  through  pursuit  of  a 
manned  space  station  and  manned  and  un- 
manned space  and  planetary  exploration; 
energy  supply  and  conservation,  biomedical 
and  biotechnlcal  research  to  produce  mar- 
ketable products  while  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  basic  research  into  causes, 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  and  funding 
for  state-of-the-art  laboratory  equipment 
for  schools  and  universities;  That  Joint  busi- 
ness-universlty-govemmental  arrangements 
lor  applied  research  should  be  encouraged 
to  ensure  rapid  dissemination  and  adoption 
of  technological  advances,  and  to  assure 
that  technological  development  is  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  potential  users. 

General  Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
(250): 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,600,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $4,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cmn- 
mltments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $5,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 
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(E)  New  aecondmry  \cmn  suar»nt«e  com- 
mitmentft.  tO. 
Flacal  you- 1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  (38.300.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllsaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  seoofxlary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $41,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

LABOS  roacs  nsviLonfxiiT 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  continued 
economic  growth  requires  a  labor  force  with 
the  education  and  job  skills  appropriate  to 
rapidly  changing  technology  in  both  Indus- 
trial production  and  service  occupations; 

That  meeting  these  needs  requires  ade- 
quate funding  of  such  key  programs  as 
math  and  science  education,  compensatory 
education,  and  job  training  programs  for 
youth  and  dislocated  workers,  re-tralnlng 
and  employment  opportunities  for  senior 
dtisens;  training  of  applied  scientists  and 
engineers: 

That  continual  change  In  technology  will 
require  structures  to  recognize  and  facilitate 
changes  in  labor  force  requirements  and 
labor-management  relations:  That  such 
structures  should  Include  a  joint  labor-man- 
agement-govemment  commission  on  labor- 
force  development  and  a  national  job  bank; 

That  funcUng  should  be  restored  to  the 
Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics  to  allow  adequate 
monitoring  and  analysis  of  changing  em- 
ployment needs. 

Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  198S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,900,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $30,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,800,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $31,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

axsouKcs  omcLomirr/EitvisomfxiiTAi. 

PROTCCnoIf 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  further 
economic  growth  will  require  a  continued 


investment  In  programs  to  protect  and  de- 
velop our  naUon'B  physical  resources— land, 
energy,  water,  timber,  minerals: 

It  is  the  further  sense  of  CongrsM  that 
continued  growth  and  development  requires 
an  increased  investment  in  programs  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  from  any  dangerous 
byproducts  of  Industrial  producUon.  such  as 
the  superfund  hasardous  waste  cleanup  pro- 
gram. EPA  enforcement  programs,  water 
supply  and  desallnlsaUon  projects,  hasard- 
ous waste  and  drinking  water  research  and 
soil  and  water  conservaUon  programs.  Be- 
cause the  benefits  of  research  In  theae  areas 
are  primarily  a  pubUc  good,  there  is  litUe  in- 
cenUve  for  private  sector  investment.  I^ck 
of  prudent  management  of  natural  re- 
sources as  has  occurred  over  the  past  four 
years  of  budget  reducUons.  will  in  the  next 
century,  represent  the  major  limits  to 
growth. 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cam- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

ooKrannoN  Ain>  cubit 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  robust  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  the  Innovation  and 
competition  spawned  by  the  creation  and 
growth  of  small  firms: 

That  such  competition  requires  the  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws: 

That  the  revised  enforcement  guidelines 
of  recent  years  have  virtually  eliminated 
anU-trust  protection: 

That  this  lax  enforcement  and  changes  In 
the  corporate  tax  code  have  fostered  an  epi- 
demic of  merger  and  acqulslUons  exceeding 
$347  billion  in  the  last  four  years  which 
threatens  the  health  of  financial  markets: 

That  this  epidemic  has  diverted  both  cap- 
ital and  entrepreneurial  energy  away  from 
the  Innovative  development,  efficient  manu- 
facture, and  aggressive  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts and  toward  paper  transactions  which 
enhance  short-run  financial  gains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-term  profitability  of  American 
enterprise: 

That  the  Department  of  JusUce  should 
therefore  modify  its  anti-trust  guidelines  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  competition 


against  horiaontal  mergers,  and  should 
return  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Clay- 
ton AnU-Trust  Act: 

That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
ensure  that  banks  maintain  prudent  lending 
practices,  and  assure  that  adequate  credit  Is 
avllable  for  real  economic  expansion  rather 
than  being  tied  up  in  unproductive  takeov- 
ers; That  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission should  require  full  financial  disclo- 
sure as  a  condition  for  issuing  debt  instru- 
ments which  are  below  Investment  grade; 
should  prohibit  takeover  practices  which 
discriminate  against  classes  of  shareholders: 
That  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
Congressional  Research  Service  shall  under- 
take an  analysis  to  determine  which  tax 
provisions  create  windfalls  of  cash  which 
make  takeovers  and  liquidation  more  profit- 
able than  reinvestment  of  capital  for  long- 
term  growth,  and  report  their  findings  no 
later  than  June  15. 1985. 

UMAnnKo  ■uooR  ruKcnoira 

National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
$292,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $252,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  g\iarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority. 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $271,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  Tear  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority. 
$322,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $289,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
$344,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $309,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $27,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$4,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $23,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $30,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  $88,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$8,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $31,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

Trajisportatlon  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgktions, 
$300,000,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Community   and   Regional   Development 
(450): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outiays,  $7,500,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,001,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menU,  $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $85,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $69,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $91,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $76,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllf^lons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $95,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Income  Security  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$163,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $138,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$158,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $118,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$164,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $133,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$173,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $139,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$195,500,000,000.  , 


(B)  OutUys.  $189,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$307,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $197,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$225,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $310,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$365,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $224,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $37,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $27,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $37,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $30,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
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(D)  New  piim*ry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarmntee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tA.MO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  t6. 900. 000. 000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  Kiiarmntee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t7.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.000,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t6.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1948: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6.SOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t5.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t<.  100.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t«.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Oeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance  (850): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t8.400.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t6,400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  t«.600,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t«.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t3.000.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  t3.300,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  83.100,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  tZ.lOO.OOO.OOO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
tl29.700.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl 29.700.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
8142,300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl43.30O.0OO.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
8150,900.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl50.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tl51.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  1 15 1.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t300,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-81,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -t  1.600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-tl.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -tl.8O0.0O0.0O0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  tO. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coInml^ 
ments,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -81,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t33,400,000.u00. 

(B)  Outlays,  -833.400,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 


Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-834.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -t34.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
-836.900.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -t38.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  Authority, 
-836.400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  - 139,400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

RXCOMCILIATIOII 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  June  15.  1985. 
the  committees  named  in  subsecUons  (b) 
through  (r)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resoluUon  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendaUons  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SKlf  ATS  coMMrrrKss 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  8134,000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  tl34,000.000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988,  83,383,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  t2,383.00O,0OO  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  84.151.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  t4, 15 1.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  secUon  401(cK3KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  of  tO  in  budget  authority 
and  t387,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  to  in  budget  authority  and 
t588.000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  to  in  budget  authority  and  t637.000.000 
in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
order  to  provide  an  innovative  mechanism 
to  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  and  provide  an  effective  deterrent 
to  predatory  financing  practices  by  foreign 
compeUtors.  direct  loan  subsidies  for  ex- 
ports should  be  replaced  by  less  costly  inter- 
est reduction  programs  and  a  "war  chest" 
allowing  the  use  of  up  to  tl  billion  in  sup- 
port of  these  objectives. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as  fol- 
lows: to  In  budget  authority  and 
t6,934,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
to  in  budget  authority  and  tll.943,000,000 


in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  tO  in 
budget  authority  and  tl4.550.000.000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  to  in  budget 
authority  and  1 1,893.000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988.  tO  in  budget  authority  and 
t3.303.0OO,0OO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  to  in  budget  authority  and 
t4.708.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  foUows:  8152.000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  tl42,0O0.OOO  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986,  t209,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  t204,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  8279,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  t269.000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  secUon  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as 
follows:  to  in  budget  authority  and 
8129,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
to  in  budget  authority  and  t421,0O0,OOO  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  8459,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  t457.0O0.0O0  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, as  follows:  tO  in  budget  authority  and 
tl57.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
to  in  budget  authority  and  t228,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  tO  in  budget 
authority  and  t223.OOO.0OO  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988. 

HOUSK  COMMITTKES 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK3)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as  fol- 
lows: 8134.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl34,000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
$2,363,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t2,363,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  t4. 151.000, 000  in  budget  authority  and 
t4.151.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  stifficlent 
to  achieve  savings  of  tO  In  budget  authority 
and  t387,0O0.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  to  In  budget  authority  and 
t588.000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  to  in  budget  authority  and  t627.000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c>(3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  tlS3,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $143,000,000  In  out- 


lays In  fiscal  year  1986.  $309,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $204,000,000  In  out- 
Uys  In  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $279,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $369,oi0O,OOO  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  secUon 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  In  budget 
authority  and  $2,680,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,067,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$5,403,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shaU  report  changes  In  laws 
within  its  JurisdlcUon  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  $4,785,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,550,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  85,013.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,956,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,893,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,303,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,708,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  standing  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$129,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $421,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $459,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $457,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  80  in  budget  authority  and 
$157,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $338,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $333,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  JurisdlcUon  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(cX2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  80  In  budget  authority  and 
$5,934,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $8,393,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $9,594,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

RKVXinTX  KXCOHCILIATIOIt 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  no  later  than  July  1. 
1985,  a  Recondllatlon  Resolution  making 
changes  In  the  Reconciliation  Bill  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  Section  3  above,  prior  to 


the  enrollment  of  that  bill  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

Such  changes  will  increase  revenues  by: 

$12  billion  in  F786, 

$25  billion  in  FY87, 

$35  billion  in  FT88: 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

(1)  These  revenue  changes  shall  not 
produce  any  Increase  in  tax  rates  for  indi- 
viduals: 

(2)  These  revenue  changes  shall  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  tax  expenditures  in 
Fiscal  Tears  1986  through  1988: 

(3)  These  revenue  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  In  either  House  of  Congress  until 
the  spending  reduction  provisions  In  Section 
2  have  been  passed  by  that  House; 

(4)  The  Reconciliation  bill  providing 
8t>endlng  reductions  pursuant  to  Section  3 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  Reconcilia- 
tion bill  (x>ntainlng  tax  measures  has  been 
passed. 

Sk.  4<a)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  no  later  than  July  1, 

1985,  a  ReconcUiaUon  ResoluUon  m siting 
changes  in  the  Reconelllatioo  Bill  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  Section  3  above,  prior  to 
the  enrollment  of  that  bill  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

Such  changes  will  Increase  revenues  by: 

$12  billion  in  FY  86, 

$25  billion  in  FY  87. 

$30  billion  in  FY  88: 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

(1)  These  revenue  changes  shall  not 
produce  any  increase  In  tax  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals; 

(2)  These  revenue  changes  shall  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  tax  expenditures  In 
Fiscal  Years  1986  through  1988; 

(3)  These  revenue  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  In  either  House  of  Congress  until 
the  spending  reduction  provisions  in  SecUon 
2  have  been  passed  by  that  House; 

(4)  The  ReconcUiaUon  bill  providing 
spending  reductions  pursuant  to  Section  3 
shall  not  be  enrolled  untU  the  Reconcilia- 
tion bill  containing  tax  measures  has  been 
passed. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
total  Budget  Authority  available  for  appro- 
priations for  Budget  FuncUon  060  (NaUonal 
Defense)  and  for  non-defense  dlscreUonary 
programs  shall  not  exceed  $455.7  billion  for 
FY  1986;  of  which  $303.2  billion  U  intended 
to  be  for  National  Defense  and  $153.5  billion 
Is  Intended  to  be  for  non-defense  diacreUon- 
ary  programs;  that  for  FY  1987,  the  Total 
Budget  Authority  for  these  acUviUes  shaU 
not  exceed  $473.8  billion,  of  which  $324.1 
billion  is  intended  to  be  for  NaUonal  De- 
fense and  $149.6  billion  for  non-defense  dls- 
creUonary programs;  and  that  for  FY  1988, 
the  total  Budget  Authority  for  these  activi- 
Ues  shall  not  exceed  $499.8  billion,  of  which 
$347.6  billion  Is  Intended  to  be  for  National 
Defense  and  $153.3  billion  Is  Intended  to  be 
for  non-defense  discreUonary  programs. 

tdSCKLLAinOUS  PROVUIOKS 

Skc.  6.  If  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1. 1985.  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 

1986,  then,  for  purposes  of  secUon  311  of 
such  Act,  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  concurrent  resolution  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  sec^on  310  of 
such  Act. 

Sk.  7.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  years  19S6  and  1987  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment,  except 
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propoaed  lecteUUon  reported  In  reaponae  to 
recoodllAtlon  instnictioni  contained  In  this 
reaolutlon.  authortilnc  new  direct  louia  ob- 
llgatlon*  or  new  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta  unless  that  bUl.  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  the  authority  to 
make  or  guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effec- 
tively only  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
amounta  as  are  contained  In  appropriation 
acta. 

Sac.  8.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  previous  dlatlnctlon  between  "unified 
budget"  and  "off-budget"  spending  be 
ended,  and  that  budget  authority  and  out- 
lajrs  for  the  so-called  "off-budget"  agencies 
be  Included  In  the  budget  totals. 

Sic  8.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  ezlatlng  tax  structure  of  the 
United  Statea  diatorts  economic  activity, 
leading  to  an  Inefficient  uae  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
economic  vitality  and  competitive  posture  In 
International  markets; 

(3)  the  relative  tax  burdena  among  varioua 
taxpayer  categoriea  are  manifestly  unfair 
Inaofar  aa  they  ariae  from  dlfferencea  In  the 
capabUltlea  of  taxpayers  to  take  advantage 
of  complicated  tax  laws: 

(3)  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  plan  and  conduct  rational  fiscal  policy  is 
fniatrated  by  elaborate  schemes  to  avoid 
taxation  and  the  unintended  effects  of  tax 
incentives  and  penalties: 

(4)  progreaaive  erosion  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance threatens  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our 
public  finai>ces  and  the  confidence  of  our 
citizens  in  the  Federal  Oovemment 's  capac- 
ity to  govern:  and 

(5)  a  number  of  plana,  each  dealgned  to 
simplify  and  reform  the  Tax  Code,  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tax  reform  should  be  adopted  as  soon 
aa  possible,  and  that  It  should  Incorporate 
the  following  principles  and  objectives: 

(1)  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
market  conditions  in  the  economic  activities 
of  American  businesses  and  consumers: 

(3)  simplicity  of  structure  and  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates: 

(3)  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  am<Hig  all  taxpayers,  with  relief 
for  those  below  the  poverty  level,  and  incen- 
tives to  bring  them  into  the  work  force; 

(4)  a  broader  tax  base,  with  deductions  es- 
sential to  avoid  genuine  hardship  or  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  security  of  the  American 
people;  and 

(5)  increased  incentives  for  work,  saving, 
and  investment. 

Sbc.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
because  the  Senate  requires  timely  report- 
ing of  legislative  action  on  spending  bills, 
and  because  the  Senate  requires  continual 
control  over  the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  issue  a 
weekly  report  during  periods  when  the 
Senate  Is  in  session  detailing  and  tabulating 
the  progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  for  a  fiscal  year,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
PubUc  Law  93-344,  section  308(b). 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  64 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  CRAif- 

STOIf,  Mr.  INOTTTX,  Mt.  MATSUirAOA.  Mr. 

MzLCHXR,  Bir.  KDfifZDT.  Mr.  Lauten- 


BIRO,  Mr.  RocKsriLLn,  and  Mr. 
RnoLi)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  43  proposed  by  Mr. 
DoLX  (and  Mr.  DoMzmci)  to  the 
motion  to  recoDunlt  with  instructions 
the  concturent  resolutions  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32,  supra:  as 
foUows: 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
bylO. 

On  page  3.  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  9 
by  114.800,000.000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $30,600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  838.800,000.000. 

On  page  3.  increaae  the  amoxmt  on  line  14 
by  to. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $14,800,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $30,600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increaae  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $38,800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increaae  the  amount  on  line  31 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  32 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by$0. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  34 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

Od  page  3,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  11 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $14,600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $13,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $16,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $8,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $11,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $16,300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  34 
by$0. 

On  page  3,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $8,300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $8,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $9,600,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increaae  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  4.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $8,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $14,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $33,600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  11 
by$0. 

On  page  4,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $6,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $8,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $9,600,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  31 
by$0. 

On  page  4,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  33 
by$0. 


On  page  4,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  38 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $8,080,000,000. 

On  page  6,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $80,000,000. 

On  page  8,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  10 
by  $4,380,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  14 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $8,380,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $178,000,000. 

On  page  8,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  31 
by$0. 

On  page  6.  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  increaae  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  10 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  13 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  19 
by$0. 

On  page  6.  Increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  31 
by$0. 

On  page  6,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  38 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  1 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  8 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  7,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  7,  Increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  10 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  14 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  18 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  30 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  22 
by$0. 

On  page  7,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  34 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  1 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  8,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  4 
by  $1,380,000,000. 

On  page  8,  Increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  8.  Increaae  the  amoimt  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  10 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  dec-3ase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $300,000,000. 
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On  page  8,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by  $1,380,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  19 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  22 
by  $1,280,000,000. 

On  page  8.  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  24 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  Increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  11 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  15 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  17 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  19 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  21 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  22 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  23 
by$0. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by$0. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  5 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
10  by  $0. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $0. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

21  by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  i>age  13,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
23  by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amotmt. on  line 
25  by  $0. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  14.  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  4 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  5 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  14.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
llby$0. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

13  by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $4,100,000,000. 


On  page  14,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
16  by  $4,100,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
18  by  $0. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
20  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

12  by  $0. 

(te  page  16,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
14  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
16  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
18  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

20  by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  16.  Increaae  the  amoimt  on  line 

21  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
23  by  $0. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
25  by  $0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  17.  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  5 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

14  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

16  by  $0. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
18  by  $0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
20by$0. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $0. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $0. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  2 
by$0. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  6 
by$0. 

(te  page  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  9 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  iDage  18,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
11  by  $0. 

On  page  18,  increaae  the  amotmt  on  line 
13  by  $0. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

15  by  $0. 

On  page  18,  increaae  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increaae  the  amotmt  on  line 

18  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $0. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
22  by  $0. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
24  by  $0. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  1 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

21  by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  19,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

22  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
24  by  $0. 


On  page  30,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  2 
by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  30,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  6 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  7 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  30.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  20,  Increaae  the  amoimt  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  page  20,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

15  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  30,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

16  by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increaae  the  amotmt  on  line 
18  by  $0. 

On  page  20.  increaae  the  amoimt  on  line 
20  by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
22  by  $0. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
25by$0. 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by$0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0. 

On  page  31,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  8 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  31,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  9 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  31,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
10  by  $0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

12  by  $0. 

On  page  21,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $0. 

On  page  21.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

16  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  31,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

18  by  $0. 

On  page  31,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30by$0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $0. 

On  page  21,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

24  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  21.  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

25  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  1 
by$0. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  page  23,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  33,  increaae  the  amotmt  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
10  by  $0. 

On  iwge  22,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  page  32,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

14  by  $0. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  22.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

17  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  22,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

18  by  $0. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
20by$0. 

On  page  22,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
22by$0. 
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On  pace  32.  Increaae  the  mmount  on  line 
34  by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  Incremae  the  amount  on  line 
38  by  tl.300.000.000. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by$0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
llby$0. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30by$0. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
32by$0. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
34  by  $0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  ;>ace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by$0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $0. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $0. 

On  pace  34.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  34,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  24.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
3Sby$0. 

On  pace  35.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  pace  35.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  35.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  pace  35,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  pace  35,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $0. 

On  page  27,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $000,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by$0. 

On  pace  37.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by$0. 

On  pace  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $0. 

On  pace  37,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  27,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $900,000,000. 

On  pace  27.  increase  the  imount  on  line 

16  by  $0. 

On  pace  27,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $0. 


On  pace  37.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
30by$0. 

On  pace  27.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  pace  27,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  pace  37,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
35by$0. 

On  pace  38.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  pace  38.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $0. 

On  pace  39,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $0. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $0. 

On  pace  29.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $0. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  29,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
35by$0. 

On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by$0. 

On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  30,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  30.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  30,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  pace  30,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $0. 

On  pace  30,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
12  by  $0. 
On  pace  30,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  30,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $0. 

On  pace  30,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $0. 

On  pace  30.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
20by$0. 
On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $0. 

On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $0. 

On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $0. 

On  pace  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $0. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $0. 

On  pace  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
23by$0. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by$0. 

On  pace  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by$0.  ^ 

On  pace  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by$0. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  pace  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $0. 


On  pace  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
llby$0. 
On  pace  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $0. 

On  pace  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $0. 

On  pace  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $0. 

On  pace  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $0. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $4,303,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $4,175,000,000. 

On  pace  37,  decrease  the  amount  oh  line 

12  by  $3,329,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3,520,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $4,476,000,000. 

On  pace  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $4,766,000,000. 

On  pace  37,  Increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  30  by  $0. 

On  pace  37.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $0. 

On  pace  37.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $0. 

On  pace  37.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
22by$0. 

On  pace  37.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  23  by  $0. 

On  pace  37,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  33  by  $0. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $2,368,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $2,389,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $2,981,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $1,071,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3,440,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,884,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  24  by  $713,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  24  by  $621,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $743,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $694,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  2  by  $772,000,000. 

On  pace  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $767,000,000. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $0. 

On  pace  39,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $0. 

On  pace  39.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $0. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $0. 

On  pace  39,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $0. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  16  by  $0. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  2  by  $363,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $379,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $132,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  5  by  $395,000,000. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $348,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $0. 
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On  page  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $0. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  40.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  18  by  $0. 

On  page  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $2,500,000,000, 

On  page  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  5  by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $0. 

On  pace  41,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $0. 

On  pace  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $0, 

On  pace  41,  Increase  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  18  by  $0. 

On  pace  41.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $0. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $0. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  20  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  20  by  $0. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  6  by  $2,826,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  6  by  $951,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  7 
by  $3,197,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $2,917,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $3,814,000,000, 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $3,608,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $0. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $0. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  21  by  $0. 

On  page  42,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  21  by  $0. 

On  pace  42.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $0. 

On  pace  42,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $0. 

On  page  43  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $600,000,000. 

O^  page  43,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20by$0. 
On  page  43.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $0. 

On  page  43,  Increase  the  first  amount  of 
line  22  by  $0. 

On  page  51,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $3,000,000,000. 


On  page  51,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  51,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  51.  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
through  line  4  on  page  52. 


SHEd'EK  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  65 
THROUGH  71 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  seven 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  43  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Douinci)  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions the  concurrent  resolution  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32,  supra,  as 
follows: 

AMxmitxirT  No.  65 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $457,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  14 
by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $22,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $111,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $226,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $22,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $111,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $226,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $22,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $133,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $359,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $22,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by  $111,000,000. 

Cta  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $226,000,000. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  pace  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $22,000,000. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $487,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $111,000,000, 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $473,000,000. 

On  pace  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $226,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $32,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $487,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $111,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $437,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $226,000,000. 

On  page  48,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  8  by  $440,000,000. 

On  pace  48,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $22,000,000. 

On  pace  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $457,000,000. 

On  pace  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $111,000,000. 


On  pace  45,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $437,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $236,000,000. 

On  pace  53,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  pace  52,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $457,000,000. 

On  pace  52,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  4 
by  $473,000,000. 

AMKirmxin  No.  66 

In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

O^  pace  17.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  5 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  pace  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $963,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $185,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,623,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $546,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $2,130,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,016,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $4,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 
19  by  $19,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  47,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  12  by  $4,000,000. 

On  page  47,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $19,000,000. 
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On  page  47.  decreue  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  49.  decreaae  the  flnt  amount  on 
Une  17  by  *»«3.000.000. 

On  pace  49.  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  line  17  by  $185,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  «1.623.000.000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  »54«.000.000. 

On  pace  49.  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
line  30  by  t3. 130.000.000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  30  by  tl.016.0OO.0O0. 

On  pace  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  8900.000.000. 

On  pace  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  tl.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  pace  52,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

AMXHDicxirr  No.  67 

In  the  pendlnc  amendment,  do  the  foUow- 
tar 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  14 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  19 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  30 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  14 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  19.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

Oti  pace  19.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  3  by  $215,000,000 

On  pace  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  3  by  $33,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $229,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $102,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  5  by  $342,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  5  by  $170,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  17  by  $215,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  17  by  $33,000,000. 

On  pace  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $229,000,000. 

On  pace  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $103,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  20  by  $242,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  20  by  $170,000,000. 

On  pace  52,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  52.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 


On  pace  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $200,000,000. 

AMxinuairr  No.  88 

In  the  pendlnc  amendment,  do  the  foUow- 
ing: 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  14 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  18 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Uicrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  35 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  19.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  20,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  20.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  20.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $400,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  2 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  33.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

12  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  6  by  $369,000,000. 

On  pace  43.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  6  by  $363,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $391,000,000. 

On  pace  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $384,000,000. 

On  pace  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  9  by  $408,000,000. 

On  pace  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  9  by  $403,000,000. 

On  pace  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $389,000,000. 

On  pace  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $262,000,000. 

On  pace  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $391,000,000. 

On  pace  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
33  by  $384,000,000. 
On  pace  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

24  by  $408,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
35  by  $403,000,000. 

Amknokknt  No.  69 
In  the  pending  amendment,  do  the  foUow- 
inc: 


On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  14 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  pace  19,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  19,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  40,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  3  by  $151,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  3  by  $11,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $159,000,000. 

On  pace  40,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  pace  40,  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  5  by  $164,000,000. 

On  pace  40,  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  5  by  $94,000,000. 

On  pace  49,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  17  by  $151,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  17  by  $11,000,000. 

On  pace  49,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $159,000,000. 

On  pace  49.  decreaae  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  49.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  30  by  $164,000,000. 

On  page  49,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  20  by  $94,000,000. 

On  page  50.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  50.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  52.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $200,000,000.  y 

AMOmiBn  No.  70 

In  the  pendinf  amendment,  do  the  foUow- 
inr         r^—^ 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  19 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  2 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
17  by  $300,000,000. 
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On  pace  18.  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
18  by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  19.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  19.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  10  by  $343,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  10  by  $7,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $334,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
13  by  $137,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $327,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $308,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decreaae  the  first  amount  on 
Une  8  by  $343,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  lUie  8  by  $7,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $334,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $131,000,000. 

On  pace  46.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  11  by  $327,000,000. 

On  pace  45.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  U  by  $308,000,000. 

On  page  53.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  53.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  53.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

AimrDMBfT  No.  71 

In  the  pendlnc  amendment,  do  the  foUow- 
ing: 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  13 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  02a  line  14 
by  $800,000,000. 

Oa  pace  3.  Increase  the  lunount  on  Une  18 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  25 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

Oa  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  pace  19,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $600,000,000. 

On  pace  19,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

15  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $100,000,000. 


On  page  S3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 
13  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  6  by  $617,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  6  by  $111,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $648,000,000. 

oil  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $622,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  9  by  $r76.000.000. 

On  page  43.  decreaae  the  second  amount 
on  Une  9  by  $652,000,000. 

On  page  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

21  by  $617,000,000. 

On  page  45.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

22  by  $111,000,000. 

On  page  45.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  23  by  $648,000,000. 

On  page  45,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  33  by  $632,000,000. 

On  page  45,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

24  by  $876,000,000. 

On  page  45.  decreaae  the  amount  on  Une 

25  by  $652,000,000. 

On  page  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  52.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  52.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $700,000,000. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


I-'U-TIKIU  ANNIVERSARY  OF  REA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  collea«:ues  in  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Rural  Electric  Admin- 
istration. 

This  program  has  been  enormously 
significant  in  my  State  of  Illinois  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  the  loans  provided  through 
REA  helped  bring  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  to  farms  and  small 
towns  more  quickly  and  at  less  cost 
thsji  they  would  have  been  available 
otherwise.  This  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  important  change  In  history  in 
the  quality  of  rural  life  and  the 
strength  and  diversity  of  oiu-  rural 
economy.  Electricity  brought  modem 
conveniences  and  security  to  our 
homes  and  power  and  mechanization 
to  our  work. 

And  second,  these  advances  were 
made  through  the  formation  of  coop- 
eratives, neighbors  working  with  each 
other  for  the  good  of  all.  Joining  in  the 
planning  and  decisions  that  brought 
these  utilities  into  being,  forming  utili- 
ties that  are  still  owned  and  operated 
by  the  families  they  serve. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  REA, 
both  for  its  past  achievements  and  its 
continuing  need.  We  should  all  be 
proud  of  this  program's  achievements, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  recog- 
nition of  its  first  50  years.* 


THE  HONEY  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  1985  farm 
bill,  we  will  be  examining  many  pro- 


posals of  the  various  agricultural  pro- 
gnuns.  One  of  these  is  the  Honey  Pro- 
gram. The  administration's  farm  bill 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  Honey 
Program.  If  Congress  were  to  adopt 
the  administration's  proposal,  we 
would  not  only  be  Jeopardizing  the 
ability  of  beekeepers  to  provide  Ameri- 
can consumers  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  honey,  we  would  also  be 
Jeopardizing  the  production  of  many 
other  important  crops  dependent  upon 
the  honey  bee  for  pollination. 

Over  the  paiit  few  months,  several 
articles  have  been  written  about  the 
importance  of  the  honey  bee.  Oarry  L. 
Bales  of  the  WUdllfe  Habitat  Charita- 
ble Trust  has  written  an  article  for  the 
April  issue  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal about  the  envlroimiental  role  of 
the  honey  bee.  William  Lord,  a  bee- 
keeper, has  written  an  article  for  the 
liCay  issue  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal. In  his  article.  Lord  points  out  that 
pollination  fees  cannot  be  Increased  to 
cover  the  loss  of  income  beekeepers 
would  face  should  the  Honey  Program 
be  terminated.  I  commend  these  arti- 
cles to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  April,  Dr.  Dale  Pollet  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity wrote  a  letter  discussing  the 
importance  of  the  honey  bee  to  the 
economy  of  T,niiiBiitna  Also,  Dr.  Basil 
Furgala  of  the  Department  of  Ento- 
mology at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
wrote  a  letter  about  the  pollination 
value  of  honey  bees  economically, 
esthetically  and  environmentally.  I 
ask  that  copies  of  these  letters  appear 
in  the  Rscord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  this  material  outlining 
the  importance  of  the  beekeeping  in- 
dustry and  the  Honey  Program.  The 
cost  of  the  Honey  Program  is  not  due 
to  overproduction  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  conmiodlties.  In  fact,  the 
production  of  honey  has  remained  rel- 
atively constant  despite  increases  in 
the  loan  rate.  The  Honey  Program  has 
only  become  costly  in  recent  years  due 
to  the  influx  of  cheap  Imports.  We 
cannot  simply  treat  the  Honey  Pro- 
gram as  we  do  other  programs  because 
the  circumstances  are  different.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Honey  Loan  Program. 

The  material  follows: 

Thi  Hohkt  Bn's  EmmoNimrrAL  Rolc 
(By  Oarry  L.  Bales) 

The  role  of  honey  bee  pollinators  in  the 
production  of  about  100  economlcaUy  Im- 
portant crops  In  the  United  States  has  been 
the  primary  Justification  for  most  of  the 
support  provided  by  the  government  agen- 
cies to  the  beekeeping  industry.  The  con- 
cept has  been  widely  accepted  for  years  that 
an  adequate  population  of  honey  bee  polU- 
nators  can  only  be  maintained  within  the 
framework  of  a  thriving  beekeeping  Indus- 
try. This  industry  obtains  moat  of  its  Income 
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from  the  production  and  sale  of  honey  and 
beeswax  (Levin,  1084). 

DaU  from  the  USD  A  In  IMl  Indicated 
that  honey  bee  poUinating  actlvtUes  were 
worth  143  times  more  than  the  value  of  the 
products  the  honey  bees  produced  (Levin. 
1M4).  This  amounted  to  some  $18.9  billion 
from  agricultural  crops  in  1081  (Levin. 
1984). 

Much  could  also  be  said  for  the  undocu- 
mented contributions  made  by  the  pollinat- 
ing activities  of  honey  bees  to  thousands  of 
wild  plants  that  are  Inteeral  parts  of  natural 
ecosystems  and  also  of  undocumented  value 
to  wildlife.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  between  25  and  SO  different  forms  of  life 
dependent  upon  each  key  plant  in  the 
world.  When  key  plants  die  out  of  ecosys- 
tems, that  system  toes  into  a  decline  and 
doeens  of  other  life  forms  in  the  ecosystem 
also  disappear  (Raven.  1984). 

Deforestation  followed  by  overgradnc  is  a 
worldwide  land  use  pattern.  Deserts  are 
really  collapsed  ecosystems.  They  are  In- 
creasing everywhere  In  the  world. 

Collapsinx  ecosystems  can  often  be  saved. 
Desertification  can  be  reversed. 

In  California,  the  productivity  of  unirri- 
gated  pastures  has  been  Increased  fourfold 
by  the  presence  of  clovers  in  the  pasture 
plant  community  (Murphy  et  oL.  UC  Cir. 
584).  In  the  Midwest,  pasture  clovers  have 
been  observed  to  spread  and  become  abun- 
dant when  there  are  abundant  populations 
of  honey  t>ees.  When  the  honey  bee  popula- 
tion is  low  the  stands  of  clover  tend  to  be 
sparse  and  dwindle  (Barclay  and  Moffett. 
1984).  The  benefits  to  soU  fertility,  to  aqui- 
fer recharge  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
watershed  hydrology  are  Immeasurable. 

Plants  are  the  basic  components  of  all  eco- 
systems, honey  bees  are  basic  to  many 
plants  and  plant  communities,  and  wildlife 
appears  to  be  dependent  upon  both.  Almost 
100  plants  with  exceptional  value  to  wildlife 
have  already  been  Identified.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent of  these  important  wUdllfe  food  plants 
are  pollinated  by  honey  bees.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  the  woody  plants  known  to  be 
valuable  to  wildlife  are  also  pollinated  by 
honey  bees  (Martin  et  al..  1951). 

Genetic  enrichment  of  native  plants 
through  cross  pollination  activities  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  accom- 
modate an  array  of  environmental  variables 
existing  on  over  250  million  acreas  of  de- 
graded land  in  this  country.  Genetic  enrich- 
ment of  plants  is  essential  to  develop  varie- 
ties that  can  ::bange  as  the  ecosystem  (or 
habiUt)  itself  evolves  (Stutz,  1983  and 
1983).  These  genetic  enrichment  activities 
are  often  facilitated  by  honey  bees. 

Plants  are  the  essential  components  of  aU 
ecosystems.  Honey  bees  are  basic  to  many 
plants  and  plant  communities  and  most 
wildlife  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  both. 
It  may  never  be  possible,  or  even  necessary 
to  identify  the  many  and  often  complex 
interactions  in  these  relationships,  but  their 
Importance  must  be  taken  Into  consider- 
ation. It  Is  in  the  best  national  interest  to 
have  a  thriving  beekeeping  industry. 
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(The  author  is  trustee  of  WUdllfe  HabiUt 
Charitable  Tnist  which  spedallxes  In  restor- 
ing damaged  land  to  sustainable  productivi- 
ty. The  first  stage  in  their  program  Is  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  highly  productive 
native  plants.  The  Intermediate  stages  are 
extraordinary  wUdllfe  habitat.  This  Is  a  con- 
densation of  a  talk  given  at  the  January 
1985  American  Honey  Producers  Conven- 
Uon  in  BUoxt  Miss.) 

Thx  DirroLD  Poluhatioii  Stoit 
(By  William  Lord,  American  Honey 
Producers  Association.  Loulsburg,  NO) 
In  the  November  1984  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal we  told  the  story  of  a  cucumber  grower 
In  North  Carolina  who  rented  100  colonies 
of  bees  each  year  to  pollinate  his  cucumber 
crops.  This  grower  paid  (4.500  each  year  to 
Insure  that  his  spring  and  fail  crops  were 
poUlnated.  In  the  final  analysis,  he  realized 
that  he  was  paying  a  fair  price  for  a  very 
specialized  service.  Now  is  the  time  to  teU 
the  beekeeper's  side  of  the  story. 

CUSI8  tH  AMSUCAM  BSEKKXPniO 

1985  Is  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  American 
beekeeping  Industry.  The  combination  of 
the  strong  performance  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
abroad  and  the  lack  of  any  realistic  import 
restrictions  has  resulted  In  a  wave  of  cheap 
foreign  honey  flooding  the  U.S.  market.  As 
a  result,  the  federal  government,  through 
its  price  support  program,  has  taken  over 
large  quantities  of  domestic  honey  that  has 
been  displaced  from  normal  channels  of 
trade  by  unfair  competition  from  foreign 
honey. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  through  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  John  Block,  has  decid- 
ed that  the  American  beekeeper  must  now 
compete  on  the  world  market.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  tried  to  Implement 
this  agenda  by  canceling  the  honey  loan 
program,  which  would  effectively  reduce 
the  price  of  honey  to  the  30(/pound  range. 
The  U8DA  has  taken  the  posiUon  that  the 
loss  of  Income  from  honey  prices  dropping 
from  80«  to  30«/pound  could  be  offset  by  in- 
creasing poUlnatlon  fees.  The  assumption  Is 
that  poUlnatlon  costs  are  a  very  smaU  part 
of  the  total  costs  of  production  of  crops  re- 
quiring pollination  and  could  eaaUy  be  In- 
creased. The  second  assumption  is  that  suf- 
ficient poUlnatlon  demand  exists  to  supply 
pollination  accounts  and  Income  to  aU  bee- 
keepers who  are  deprived  of  Income  from 
honey  sales. 

THI  BKXXZSPXR'S  VICWTOnrT 

The  beekeeper  who  suppUes  colonies  for 
poUlnatlon  is  not  getting  wealthy.  Pollina- 
tion is  a  very  specialized  service  that  re- 
quires a  substantial  capital  Investment  if  it 
is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  Trans- 
portation of  large  numbers  of  honey  bee 
colonies  requires  big  trucks  and  mechanized 


loading  equipment.  Additionally,  anytime 
honey  bee  colonies  are  moved  in  large  num- 
bers over  pubUc  rt>adway8,  considerable 
risks  are  incurred  in  terms  of  transportation 
of  relatively  fragUe  living  organisms,  poten- 
tial risks  to  the  pubUc  from  breakdowns  or 
accidents,  and  the  potential  for  Murphy's 
law  to  come  into  play  in  the  logisticaUy 
complex  Job  of  moving  bee  colonies. 

The  beekeeper  who  provided  the  100  colo- 
nies of  bees  to  the  cucumber  grower  men- 
tioned earUer  eventtiaUy  got  out  of  the  pol- 
lination business.  After  close  scrutiny  of 
costs  and  returns,  he  realized  he  was  losing 
money  even  at  $45.00  per  hive.  This  bee- 
keeper ran  350  colonies  of  bees.  The  100 
colonies  that  went  to  cucumbers  were 
placed  in  fields  June  1  and  sUyed  there 
untU  O;tober  15.  During  this  time  It  was 
common  to  lose  10  to  15%  of  the  colonies 
from  vandalism,  pesticide  klUs.  theft,  and 
queen  loss.  Additionally,  beekeeping  equip- 
ment receives  tremendous  wear  and  tear 
when  moved  frequently  and  equipment  life- 
span was  effectively  reduced  by  one  half. 
This  pollination  Job  was  60  mUes  from  the 
beekeepers,  home  base,  which  made  routine 
maintenance  such  as  requeenlng  much  more 
time  consimilng  and  costly.  The  beekeeper 
was  at  a  point  in  his  business  where  he 
could  borrow  money  and  expand  to  a  large 
mechanized  operation  or  retrench  and 
remain  a  part-timer.  The  economics  of  poUl- 
natlon and  honey  sales  made  the  decision. 
There  Is  no  future  in  borrowing  money  for 
honey  bees  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion flaUy  sUtes  that  the  n.8.  beekeeper 
should  learn  to  compete  on  the  world 
market.  This  means  he  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  drop  ills  standard  of  Uvlng  to 
match  that  of  a  Chinese  peasant,  with 
whom  he  would  be  competing  In  the  world 
marketplace. 

THX  FAUm'S  PosmoR 

To  state  that  losses  in  income  from  honey 
sales  can  be  made  up  by  increasing  poUlna- 
tlon fees  is  a  false  and  misleading  state- 
ment. The  first  problem  Is.  where  wlU  the 
grower  get  the  money  to  pay  higher  poUlna- 
tlon fees?  On  a  cost  per  acre  basis  In  North 
Carolina  cucumber  production,  pollination 
fees  account  for  approximately  7%  of  the 
total  cost  (baaed  on  1984  production  coat  of 
$3e5.00/acre.  $35  polllnaUon  fees).  Net  re- 
turns per  acre  averaged  $350.00.  If  poUlna- 
tlon fees  were  doubled,  costs  per  acre  would 
rise  $25  and  profit  per  acre  would  drop  $25. 
To  ask  cucumber  growers  to  take  a  10%  cut 
In  profits  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  make 
money  selling  their  honey  to  the  VS.  would 
be  no  easy  task.  To  ask  growers  to  increase 
production  to  offset  higher  costs  Is  also  not 
possible.  PoUlnatlon  costs  are  fixed  costs 
and  wUl  rise  with  higher  acreage.  Also,  It  Is 
8  rule  of  thumb  that  for  every  10%  increase 
In  vegetable  production,  there  is  a  30%  de- 
crease in  price. 

The  nation's  farmers  are  in  very  poor  con- 
dition. The  USDA  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 30%  of  the  nation's  farmers  are  In 
serious  financial  trouble.  Apple  growers  are 
being  overwhelmed  by  cheap  Imported  juice 
concentrate,  and  are  rapidly  losing  domestic 
markets  as  have  honey  and  mushroom  pro- 
ducers. To  ask  the  financlaUy  crippled  n.S. 
farmer  to  pay  more  for  pollination  so  that 
our  domestic  markets  may  be  Inundated 
with  cheap  foreign  honey  is  asking  too 
much. 

SUPFLT  AHD  DCXAlfS 

A  second  problem  with  the  erroneous  in- 
creased pollination  fee  theory  Is  supply  and 
demand.   E>emand  Is  good  for  pollination 
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servloes  now  because  supply  of  available  pol- 
lination units  is  not  high.  Sufficient  colony 
numbers  exist  to  supply  pollination  needs, 
but  currently  there  is  no  financial  incentive 
for  most  beekeepers  to  rent  their  bees  for 
pollination.  Pollination  provides  short  term 
cash  flow  and  long  term  loss.  If  honey  prices 
drop  to  the  30*  range,  then  many  beekeep- 
ers wlU  be  driven  to  seek  additional  Income 
from  pollination.  Supply  of  pollinating  units 
would  then  exceed  demand  and  pollination 
fees  would  probably  drop  during  the  first 
year  of  over  supply.  However,  due  long-term 
Influence  of  depressed  poUlnatlon  fees  and 
low  honey  prices  would  lead  to  faUure  rates 
among  beekeepers  similar  to  the  30-40% 
faUure  rate  among  VS.  com  and  soybean 
farmers  who  are  now  competing  on  the 
world  market.  The  end  result  in  three  to 
five  years  would  be  shortages  of  bee  colonies 
for  pollination  and  subsequently  higher 
costs  to  growers  for  pollination  services. 
Hive  numbers  have  been  declining  in  the 
U.S.  since  1045.  We  would  predict  further 
drastic  declines  in  hive  numbers  if  the  cur- 
rent USDA  policy  is  implemented. 

cHAHoi  Amr  tmcKHTAiN  mm 
A  third  problem  in  the  misleading  in- 
creased poUlnatlon  fee  theory  Is  the  logis- 
tics involved  in  changing  the  production  and 
marketing  thrust  of  the  beekeeping  indus- 
try. A  study  by  the  VS.  International  Trade 
Commission  in  1976  showed  that  pollination 
fees  made  up  only  9.7%  of  total  Income  from 
a  large  group  of  commercial  beekeepers.  As- 
suming pollination  markets  existed,  these 
beekeepers  would  have  to  make  large  capital 
investments  in  necessary  eqxilpment  to  move 
large  numbers  of  hives.  Displaced  honey 
processing  equipment  would  have  Uttle 
resale  value  due  to  deprMsed  honey  mar- 
kets. Beekeepers  would  be  forced  to  formu- 
late and  adopt  new  management  techniques. 
aU  with  the  proq>ect  of  decreasing  Incomes. 
To  change  maoacwnent  and  production 
from  a  commodity  with  a  history  of  reason- 
able return  on  Investment  (honey)  to  provi- 
sion of  a  service  (pollination)  in  a  highly 
competitive,  uincertaln  marketplace  is  a  dif- 
ficult decision  to  make. 

mPOKTID  POIXINATIOH 

The  final  problem  with  the  increased  pol- 
lination fee  theory  is  the  fact  that  we  can 
Import  honey,  but  we  cannot  import  pollina- 
tion. Honey  bee  pollination  is  responsible 
for  over  19  bilUon  dollars  in  crops  produced 
In  the  United  SUtes  each  year.  Beekeepers 
have  historicaUy  made  the  majority  of  their 
income  from  honey  sales.  The  VS.  honey 
market  has  been  severely  eroded  by  unre- 
stricted imports  of  cheap  foreign  honey. 
The  USDA  has  responded  to  the  beekeep- 
er's pUght  by  saying  that  the  beekeepers 
must  compete  on  the  world  market  with 
cheap,  subsidized  foreign  honey,  and  he 
must  enter  what  would  become  a  cut-throat 
market  for  pollination  services.  The  bee- 
keeper should  then  ask  the  beleaguered  U.S. 
farmer  to  pay  more  for  a  service  that  has 
tradltloi^y  been  provided  free  or  by  spe- 
cialized beekeepers  for  a  reasonable  fee.  The 
end  result  wlU  be  ruthless  competition  and 
price  cutting  for  limited  markets.  This  wlU 
be  foUowed  by  wholesale  bankruptcies  of 
beekeepers,  which  wUl  result  In  a  long-term 
shortage  of  poUlnatlon  units.  To  whom  will 
the  free  market  people  turn  to  when  the 
prices  of  fruit,  vegeUbles  and  beef  go  up  be- 
cause of  poUlnatlon-related  production 
shortf  aUs.  The  U.S.  beekeepers  wlU  be  broke 
and  their  bees  wlU  be  gone.  WUl  we  then 
import  Chinese  bees  to  pollinate  our  crops? 
What  would  they  charge  a  farmer?  It's 
worth  thinking  about. 


A  CALL  FOK  ACnOW 

The  final  question  is.  what  can  we  do 
about  this  problem?  USDA  economists  teU 
American  beekeepers  and  farmers  that  if 
they  can't  compete  on  the  world  market 
they  should  go  out  of  business.  Their  advloe 
is  to  enter  "growth  fields,"  like  computer 
sales  or  economics.  Unfortunately,  comput- 
er salesmen  and  ecouomlsU  don't  feed  this 
country,  but  farmers  and  beekeepers  do.  We 
do  it  BO  weU  that  3%  of  our  population  feeds 
the  other  98%  (plus  a  good  bit  of  the  rest  of 
the  world).  The  problem  Is  that  we  don't  teU 
our  story  and  we  don't  yeU  loud  enough 
when  our  toes  are  being  stepped  on.  As  a 
beekeeper,  have  you  ever  wondered  why  you 
pay  38«  a  pound  for  bee  feed  sugar  when 
the  world  market  price  is  4(  per  pound?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  sugar  people  are  orga- 
nized and  voc»l.  We  need  to  get  organized 
and  teU  our  story.  We  need  to  write  our  con- 
gressmen and  teU  our  story  to  newspapers 
and  nutgazlnes.  Most  importantly,  write 
your  senators  and  represenUtives.  If  they 
understand  our  problems,  they  can  help  us. 
The  address  for  aU  representatives  is:  VS. 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.  The  address  for  aU  U.8.  Senators  ic 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.  30510. 

LOUISIAHA  COOPnATIVg  EXTBISIOll 

Snvicx.   LoinsiAHA   Statk  Uwi- 

VKRSITT  AORICTTLTUHAL  CDTTIX, 

Baton  Rouge,  LA,  April  IZ,  IMS. 
Mr.  Glkhh  Oibsom. 

Executive  Secretary,   The  American  Honey 
Producer*  Association,  Inc.  Minco,  OK. 

Dkak  Mr.  Gibsoit  I  have  read  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  about  the  honey  price 
support  program  in  the  Senate  Congression- 
al Record  and  would  offer  the  foUowlng 
comments.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shoiUd  be  a  little  more  complete  In 
writing  such,  as  it  is  misleading  and  could 
present  a  serious  problem  for  beekeepers 
and  eventually  agriculture. 

The  honey  price  support  program  has 
been  effective  in  stabill^ng  honey  market- 
ing in  past  years  without  great  expense  to 
the  government,  untU  recently.  With  the 
flooding  of  markets  from  Imported  honey  at 
reduced  prices  and  no  tariff,  beekeepers 
began  to  suffer.  This  year  several  large  pro- 
ducers were  told  by  their  usual  buyers  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  their  honey  for 
what  It  was  worth.  This  has  caused  an  in- 
crease of  honey  on  the  loan  program. 

We  do  not  have  overproduction  of  honey 
we  have  over  imporUtlon,  complicated  by 
government  actions  producing  an  overval- 
ued dollar  high  support  prices  and  no  tariff 
protection.  Many  beekeepers  have  sUted 
that  they  could  get  by  with  a  moderate 
price  for  their  honey,  yet  each  of  the  last  3 
years,  the  support  price  has  been  raised 
automatically.  Beekeepers  need  time  to  or- 
ganize a  marketing  research  prognm  spon- 
sored by  various  parU  of  the  industry.  Im- 
mediate correlation  of  price  supports  would 
speU  widespread  bankruptcies  among  bee- 
keepers. In  Louisiana,  this  would  mean  a 
loss  of  several  million  dollars  In  Income,  not 
only  through  honey  production,  but 
through  queen  and  package  sales. 

Economists  with  USDA  are  very  unrealis- 
tic In  claiming  beekeepers  have  only  to  raise 
the  price  charged  for  poUlnatlon  to  offset 
lower  honey  prices.  If  pollination  was  the 
principal  reason  for  raWng  honeybees,  Lou- 
isiana would  probably  only  have  3  or  4  bee- 
keepers. Most  of  our  beekeepers  raise  bees, 
some  honey,  and  some  do  both.  So  that  Idea 
is  nuU  and  void  in  Louisiana.  The  pollina- 
tion in  areas  that  does  occur  is  because  a 


farmer  has  allowed  the  beekeeper  to  place 
an  apiary  on  his  farm.  The  polllnatiaa  is 
payment  for  letting  the  bees  on  his  farm. 
The  beekeeper  geU  the  honey.  Problems 
such  as  the  tracheal  mite  which  may  seri- 
ously hamper  bee  movement  may  find  these 
same  eoooomlsts  saying  beekeepers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  norlda,  Washington,  and 
Oregim  are  charging  unfair  pollination 
prices  In  the  near  future. 

The  economists  also  state  that  there  are 
many  wUd  bees  to  assist  In  agrleultural  pol- 
linatlmi.  This  was  true  one  time  but  the  in- 
creasing acreage  over  the  last  several  jrears 
has  destroyed  millions  of  acres  of  natural 
nesting  sites  for  these  wild  pollinators,  thus 
greatly  reducing  their  potentlaL  Most  wild 
bees  can  pollinate  native  plants,  but  a  large 
percentage  (over  50%)  are  Imported.  The 
pollination  mechanisms  of  these  and  many 
other  planU  cannot  be  triggered  by  most 
native  pollinators.  It  must  be  strfssfil  that 
the  honesrbee  is  the  only  pollinating  insect 
that  can  be  moved  In  any  number  great  dis- 
tances in  a  short  (>eriod  of  time,  making  it 
the  only  poUlmttor  that  can  be  effectively 
relied  upon.  In  agricultural  production, 
large  numbers  of  honeybees  are  required, 
but  mainly  for  a  short  period  of  time.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  polllnatian  of  slmnrvls  in  Cali- 
fornia where  400,000  colonies  are  required 
for  only  3  we^s.  What  are  beekeepers  to  do 
with  the  400.000  colonies  for  the  next  SO 
weeks?  Only  a  small  percentage  could  possi- 
bly be  rented  for  additional  pollination. 

Each  year  America's  agriculture  intensi- 
fies, becomes  larger  and  has  a  greater  need 
for  adequate  pollination.  Only  a  strong  bee- 
keeping Industry  from  queen  and  package 
producers  to  pollinators  supported  by  tumey 
production  can  provide  the  needed  workers 
for  adequate  poUlnatlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dalx  K.  Fdllr. 
Specialitt  (tntomoUunK 

UnivnsiTT  or  MnnnsoTA, 

DXTAKTIIXaT  OP  EarOMOLOGT. 

St  Paul,  UN,  April  11. 1U4. 
Hon.  JoK  SxxxM. 
Hauae  of  Repreaentatlve*, 
Waihinoton,  DC. 

DBAS  CoROXxsutAK  Skxxv:  Thank  you  for 
your  concern  and  interest  in  the  problems 
facing  American  be^eepers.  I  wlU  attempt 
to  answer  yotir  questions  in  the  order  listed. 

I  know  of  no  studies  that  have  provided 
quantitative  daU  to  document  the  mone- 
tary benefiU  of  honey  bees  to  wUdllfe.  If  we 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  such  studies.  I 
believe  they  would  prove  to  be  very  enlight- 
ening. The  food  chain  is  such  that  the  vege- 
tarians that  feed  on  foliage,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  seeds  are  often  food  for  the  carnivores. 
Since  so  many  of  our  native  forage,  seed, 
and  fruit  planU  that  provide  food  and  shel- 
ter to  our  wildlife  are  insect  pollinated,  bees 
do  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  wUdllfe 
(birds  and  mammals)  that  grace  our  urban 
and  rural  landscapes. 

The  beekeeping  industry  derives  very 
Uttle  income  from  pollination  fees.  A  study 
by  the  U.8.  International  Trade  Commission 
in  1976  reported  that  during  the  1971-1975 
period,  the  118  commercial  beekeepers  sam- 
pled derived  under  10%  of  their  Income 
from  pollination  fees.  It  is  often  sUted  that 
one  million  colonies  are  rented  each  year  to 
pollinate  agricultural  crops.  This  figure  is 
misleading  since  many  colonies  are  rented 
many  times  each  season.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand colonies  rented  3  times,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  rented  3  times  adds  up  to  a 
half    million    colonies.    This    scenario    is 
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common  In  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. Although  the  poUlnatlng  activities 
of  honey  bees  benefit  about  19  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  agricultural  commodities,  the 
actlTitles  are  essentially  provided  as  a  free 
byproduct  of  the  beekeepers'  attempts  to 
harvest  a  crop  of  honey. 

American  honey  producers  are  doing  their 
best  to  produce  manlmiim  honey  crops. 
High  honey  prices  have  not  caused  overpro- 
duction In  the  past.  Production  during  the 
19W-70  period  averaged  227  million  pounds. 
During  the  1970-73  period  the  wholesale 
price  of  honey  increased  from  about  14  to  42 
cents  a  pound.  Production  during  the  1974- 
78  period  averaged  199  million  pounds.  A 
recent  article  by  Morse  and  Nowogrodski  In- 
dicated that  the  average  honey  yield  per 
colony  has  been  increasing  over  the  past  42 
years  by  about  0.3  pounds  per  year. 

Dr.  Morse's  discussion  of  "PoUinatlon  and 
Wildlife, "  Pollination  and  Home  Gardens,' 
"Pollination  In  Rural  America. "  "Roadside 
Plantings,"  "Pollination  In  Intense  Agricul- 
tural Systems. "  and  Most  Pollination  Is 
Free"  describe  very  briefly  the  various  bene- 
ficial impacts  of  bee  pollination. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  two 
articles  and  a  working  paper.  The  article  de- 
scribing trends  in  American  beekeeping  does 
discuss  the  honey  price  support  program, 
the  recent  unfavorable  import/export  trade 
balances,  and  the  significant  increases  in 
honey  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Very  Sincerely. 

Basil  Pukcala. 
Leader,  National  Exleruion 

Apiculture  Prttgram. 


ADDRESSES  BY  EVA  ESTRADA 
KALAW  ON  THE  FUTURE  OP 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

•  BIT.  KENNEDY.  Bdr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
recent  speeches  by  E^ra  Estrada 
Kalaw.  president  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
Philippines,  whom  I  recently  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  in  Washing^ton. 
Ms.  Kalaw  was  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  the  Mahatma  Gandhi  Freedom 
Award  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

Her  first  speech,  the  Gandhi  Free- 
dom Award  Lecture,  was  delivered  at 
Williamsburg.  VA,  on  April  2,  1985.  In 
it  Ms.  Kalaw  discussed  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Philippines  and  empha- 
sized the  Filipino  people's  desire  for 
true  democracy,  instead  of  the  unac- 
ceptable alternatives  of  the  Marcos 
dictatorship  or  the  Communist  insur- 
gency. 

In  her  second  speech,  a  commence- 
ment address  at  Bicol  College  in  the 
Philippines  on  March  22,  1985,  Ms. 
Kalaw  described  the  results  of  the 
Agrava  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  as- 
sassination of  Benigno  Aquino  and 
criticized  President  Marcos'  announce- 
ment that  he  would  reinstate  Gen. 
Fabian  Ver  as  Chief  of  the  Philippines 
Armed  Forces  if  Ver  is  not  convicted 
of  complicity  in  this  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  two 
important  speeches  by  Ms.  Kalaw  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  speeches  follow: 


Oakdhi  Frxumm  Awakd  LBcrtnut  Dkltvkxxs 
BY  Da.  ETvA  Estkaoa  Kalaw 

A  few  years  ago,  another  Filipino  stood 
here  to  receive  this  same  award.  He  must 
have  felt  as  honored  as  I  do  to  receive  It. 
But  I  think  that,  in  retrospect,  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  must  feel  even  more 
honored  to  have  had  him  here.  The  award 
Itself  was  never  more  deserved  than  by  him. 
He  often  quoted  Oandhi,  as  who  does  not 
these  days,  but  with  him  the  words  of 
Oandhi  were  spoken  from  the  heart— a 
heart  already  braced  for  the  return  to  his 
country  and  his  final  sacrifice. 

He  had  come  from  our  country,  from 
eight  years  of  a  solitary  confinement  in 
which  no  effort  was  spared  to  break  his 
spirit.  It  was  Important  (or  the  dictatorship 
to  break  that  spirit,  for  It  was  one  of  the 
last  places  where  the  Idea  of  democracy  had 
taken  refuge.  His  spirit,  however,  was  not 
broken.  On  the  contrary,  he  became  strong- 
er in  the  very  places  where  the  most  cruel 
pressures  had  been  brought  to  bear  in  his 
courage  where  the  dictatorship  had  tried  to 
terrify  him  with  the  threat  of  a  midnight 
execution  in  his  cell:  in  his  pride  where  it 
had  tried  to  humiliate  him  by  telling  him, 
with  some  truth,  that  his  people  had  grown 
indifferent  to  his  sacrifice  and  his  cause: 
and  in  his  mind  which  the  dictatorship  had 
tried  to  destroy  by  denying  him  access  to 
the  world  and  his  family. 

He  emerged  from  prison  braver,  prouder, 
and  wiser  for  the  trials  he  had  borne.  The 
dictatorship  had  determined  that  it  was 
better  to  remove  him  from  the  country— 
and.  three  years  later,  from  the  world— 
rather  than  keep  him  in  prison,  where  his 
persistence  defined  the  limits  of  what  abso- 
lute and  immoral  power  can  do  to  the 
human  spirit. 

His  name  was  Ninoy  Aquino.  He  and  I 
among  the  handful  of  Senators  who  wotild 
remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Republic, 
which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  dictator— 
the  president  of  the  Republic  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  its  protector. 

Ninoy  Aquino  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned on  the  night  the  dictator  moved  to 
crush  democracy  In  my  country.  I,  too,  in 
much  more  modest  fashion,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  imprisonment  by  the  man  your 
President  had  hailed  as  ""a  voice  of  reason 
and  moderation  in  Southeast  Asia"  and 
whose  "adherence  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  the  democratic  processes"  had  appar- 
ently so  endeared  him  to  your  Vice-Presi- 
dent. I  was  arrested  and  briefly  jailed  on  the 
charges  of  conspiring  to  assassinate  this 
"'voice  of  reason  and  moderation",  this  ad- 
herent of  "democratic  principles"  who  had 
Just  emerged  victorious  from  another  mas- 
sive pervasion  of  ""democratic  principles". 
Since  the  credibility  of  this  man  Is  so  well 
known  that  Filipinos  expect  him  to  do  the 
opposite  of  what  he  says,  I  shall  not  waste 
my  time  and  yours  denying  the  charge.  I  am 
grateful,  anyway,  for  the  privilege  he  con- 
ferred on  me. 

Tour  Henry  David  Thoreau  said  that  the 
place  of  every  just  man  in  an  unjust  society 
is  in  prison.  And  the  man  for  whom  this 
award  is  named  said  that  "'Freedom  is  to  be 
wooed  only  inside  prison  walls.'"  I  had 
looked  in  vain  for  the  face  of  freedom  in  my 
country.  I  found  her  finally,  languishing  in 
prison.  Not  until  the  government  buUet  that 
shattered  Nlnoy's  skull  had  shattered  also 
the  walls  of  freedom's  prison  was  I  to  see 
her  again.  In  the  faces  of  her  angry  people, 
ranging  the  land  to  reassert  her  dominion. 

Freedom  in  my  country  today  Is  far  from 
having  achieved  her  goal.  The  stones  of  her 


prison  lie  at  her  feet,  but  her  Jailers  still 
surround  her,  bristling  with  the  arms  that, 
Ironically,  democracy's  arsenal— America- 
supplies.  And,  beyond  them,  freedom  faces  a 
still  greater  threat  and  challenge. 

After  twelve  years  of  thievery,  lies  and 
murder,  years  that  have  left  my  country 
hopelessly  debt-ridden,  despoiled,  destitute, 
and  divided  in  insurgency  and  secessionist 
war,  many  of  freedom's  children  have  grown 
cold  to  her  promises.  In  growing  numbers, 
they  are  finding  in  the  arms  of  insurgency  a 
more  certain  prospect  of  immediate  safety 
and  swift  Justice,  a  more  reliable  upholder 
of  their  dignity— at  least  in  the  short  term. 
In  the  long  run,  they  figure,  we  shall  all  be 
dead  anyway. 

From  the  time  that  President  Marcos  de- 
stroyed our  democracy  In  1972,  ostensibly  to 
protect  It  from  an  insurgency  of  500  guerril- 
las, that  insurgency  has  grown  to  consist  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  regulars  and 
10,000  militia,  with  a  popular  base  of  about 
a  million.  They  operate  with  Increasing  ef- 
fectiveness in  63  of  the  Philippines'  7S  prov- 
inces. In  1972.  they  were  ragged  bands  of 
desperate  men  wandering  among  largely  in- 
different populace,  with  the  army  constant- 
ly at  their  heels.  Today,  they  are  hailed 
even  by  the  propertied,  especially  in  the  em- 
battled South,  as  deliverers  of  swift  Justice 
and  upholders  of  order  against  the  violent 
anarchy  of  an  undisciplined  army. 

But  you  and  I  know  where  the  road  of 
that  short-term  Justice  ultimately  leads.  I, 
for  one,  will  not  trade  my  hope  of  freedom, 
and  ultimately  my  dignity,  for  the  Instant 
gratification  of  my  desire  for  jusUce  for  the 
terrible  things  that  have  been  done  to  my 
country.  I  am  not  closing  my  eyes  to  the 
murder  and  mutilation  that  is  being  done  in 
the  countryside,  and  even  in  the  cities, 
under  the  euphemism  of  '"salvaging".  But 
"forgiveness. "  said  Oandhi,  "is  the  orna- 
ment of  the  brave."  And  Ninoy  Aquino  re- 
turned for  reconciliation  and  not  revenge. 

The  depredations  of  the  military  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  license, 
if  not  explicit  orders,  of  their  civilian  and 
military  superiors.  I  believe— I  must  be- 
lieve—that there  is  a  residue  of  honor  and 
patriotism  In  the  Army  that  was  once  the 
shield  and  exemplar  of  our  republic,  the 
protector  of  our  liberties. 

That  army,  in  its  infancy,  defeated  Spain 
to  establish  the  first  republic  in  Asia.  It 
fought  bravely  against  your  armies,  and, 
later,  under  your  flag,  against  the  Japanese 
for  the  promise  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. It  did  not  hold  back  when  It  was  called 
again  to  the  colors  of  freedom  in  Korea.  I 
cannot  believe  that  that  army  Is  now 
beyond  redemption.  I  appreciate  your  gov- 
ernment's declared  intention  to  work  for 
the  reform  of  the  Philippine  military  and  Its 
re-dedication  to  the  noble  role  of  freedom's 
protector  and  democracy's  guard.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  effort  does  not  result  in 
merely  refining  Its  skills  at  oppression,  thus 
becoming  more  than  ever  democracy's 
jailer.  I  must  also  confess  my  strong  misgiv- 
ings about  leaving  the  work  of  re- training 
our  army  In  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power 
that  Is  not  yet  all  that  clear  and  serious 
about  its  democratic  Intentions. 

Your  government  appeals  for  understand- 
ing from  my  people,  especially  in  this  work 
for  military  reform,  so  necessary,  It  says,  to 
America's  security  and  our  freedom.  I  hope 
it  understands  why  some  of  my  people  con- 
tinue to  receive  its  proposals  with  profound 
suspicion.  The  Filipino  people  are  being 
asked  to  suspend  their* disbelief  and  sup- 
press their  fears,  while  their  military  Jailers 
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are  re-armed  and  re-tralned,  and  while  the 
authoritarian  ayate  that  has  robbed  and  op- 
pressed them  over  12  years  is  held  in  place 
to  claim  as  its  spectacular  achievement  the 
fresh  infusions  of  American  aid.  To  under- 
stand is  to  forgive  their  skepticism. 

The  need  for  military  reform  Is  pressing, 
indeed.  In  the  light  of  a  communist  insur- 
gency that  is  increasingly  seen  less  as  a 
threat  than  a  hope  by  more  and  more  of  my 
people.  But  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  to 
prevent  the  work  of  reform  from  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  serious  efforts  to  dis- 
mantle the  dictatorship.  As  the  Filipino 
people  begin  to  clearly  discern  such  efforts 
being  made,  so  will  they  begin  to  welcome 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  shield 
them  from  another,  a  communist  dictator- 
ship. 

In  1965.  when  Marcos  came  to  power,  my 
country's  foreign  debt  stood  at  half  a  billion 
dollars.  This  was  courtesy  of  a  freely  elected 
Congress  that,  for  all  the  accusations 
against  it  of  shortsightedness,  incompetence 
and  petty  graft,  was  exp>ert  nonetheless  in 
the  preservation  of  the  nation's  partrimony 
and  liberties.  At  the  start  of  Uarcoa's 
second  term  in  office,  the  foreign  debt  stood 
at  two  billion.  The  vigilance  of  Congress  had 
been  relaxed  by  bribes  and  cajolery.  Only  a 
handful  of  Liberal  Party  opposlUonists  re- 
mained in  the  Senate,  some  of  them  maimed 
by  a  still  unexplained  bombing  in  Plaza  Mi- 
randa. In  1972,  Marcos  declared  martial  law, 
abolished  Congress,  and  distorted  a  constit- 
uent mandate  to  revise  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  perpetuate  himself  in  power,  this 
time  permanently  and  absolutely.  In  1983, 
the  year  of  Ninoy  Aquino's  assassination, 
our  foreign  debt  stood,  inexplicably,  at  28 
billion— a  figure  that  is  continually  being  re- 
vised upwards,  as  IMF  teams  uncover  more 
anomalies.  I  say  "inexplicably"  because  my 
country  has  nothing  to  show  for  the  28  bil- 
lion received  and  spent  in  its  name.  This  is  a 
debt— I  must  be  frank  with  you— that  my 
country  cannot  repay  except  at  the  price  of 
a  long  program  of  austerity  and  privation 
that  my  people  will  not  accept  while  the 
present  government — the  government  re- 
sponsible for  their  penury— is  In  power.  It  is 
a  question  of  credibility,  which  the  present 
government  lost  forever  with  the  August  21 
murder,  and  a  matter  of  the  Justice  it  so 
richly  deserves. 

American  diplomats  have  told  us  that  we 
are  confronted  with  the  choice:  Iifarcos  or 
the  communists.  The  same  view  was  ex- 
presssed  in  a  Presidential  debate.  No,  my 
friends,  the  choice  confronting  the  Filipinos 
is  not  Marcos  or  the  communists.  For  the 
propertied  and  professional  classes,  It  is 
BCarcos,  the  communists  or  emigration. 
Many  of  them  have  already  made  the  obvi- 
ous choice.  And  I  don't  blame  them.  Theirs 
Is  a  choice  made  In  anger  and  frustration, 
blind  but  justifiable.  There  will  be  less  and 
less  fanatical  anti-communists  in  my  coun- 
try who  will  allow  themselves  to  become 
cannon  fodder  in  a  proxy  war  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  power  that  props  up  a  dictatorship. 

But  for  the  vast  majority  of  Filipinos,  the 
choice  may.  indeed,  one  day  soon,  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  Marcos  or  the  communists. 
The  recent  record  of  expanding  Insurgency 
should  give  us  an  idea  of  what  their  choice 
will  ultimately  be. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  Filipinos,  howev- 
er, the  day  has  not  yet  come.  They  retain  a 
faith,  deeply  shaken  but  real,  in  democracy, 
In  spite  of  the  sham  that  was  made  of  it  in 
the  past  12  years. 

When  elections  were  called  for  May  last 
year,  many  opposition  civic  and  business 


leaden,  opted  to  boycott  it.  And  with  good 
reason.  "The  government  had  propped  up  its 
legitimacy  before  the  world  through  an  un- 
blemished record  of  electoral  fraud.  An- 
other election,  and  another  certain  victory, 
might  restore  to  it  the  legitimacy  it  had  lost 
with  the  murder  of  Aquino.  I  opted  for  par- 
ticipation. 

I  did  not  believe  that  even  an  election  so- 
called  victory- the  way  the  government  se- 
cured such  victories  in  the  past — could  ever 
legitimize  the  Marcos  government  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  or  my  people.  True, 
Marcos  retained  the  emergency  legislative 
power  to  override  even  an  opposition  major- 
ity in  parliament.  But  the  point  was  not 
only  to  legislate  but  also  to  take  a  sounding 
of  the  people's  commitment  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  In  spite  of  their  long  experi- 
ence with  its  travesty.  The  point  also  was  to 
measure  the  people's  commitment  to  work 
actively  toward  the  removal  of  the  present 
government.  With  Oandhi  I  believe  that  the 
boycott  of  legislative  elections  Is  not  an 
eternal  principle  but  a  tactical  measure  to 
be  adopted  or  abandoned  as  circumstances 
required. 

In  any  event,  on  May  14,  25  million  voters 
went  to  the  polls  on  Ele-rtion  Day  to  choose 
183  representatives  out  of  a  thousand  candi- 
dates. The  people  spoke,  they  spoke  clearly: 
faith  in  democratic  processes  was  stUl  there. 
But  the  boycott  movement's  fear  of  their 
perversion  proved  as  clearly  well-founded. 

The  government  spent  billions  in  a  vote- 
buying  spree  that  would  further  aggravate 
inflation.  For  added  assurance,  force  and 
fraud  were  employed.  Of  the  100  or  so  oppo- 
sition candidates  that  are  believed  by  objec- 
tive observers  to  have  won,  only  59  were 
proclaimed  by  the  Marcos-dominated  Com- 
mission on  Elections.  B'lt  in  Metro  Manila, 
in  the  heart  of  the  dlctatorahlp,  within  easy 
reach  of  IiCarcoe's  million  and  machinery, 
we  thrashed  his  wife's  candidates. 

Where  the  elections  were  relatively  clean, 
the  credit  clearly  belonged  to  a  citizen 
watchdog  group,  the  NAMFREL,  rather 
than  to  a  conscious  design  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  open  up  the  political 
process  to  change.  NAMFREL  mobilized 
over  three  hundred  thousand  people  from 
all  walks  of  life— housewives,  businessmen, 
students,  nuns  and  priests— to  monitor  the 
polls  and.  If  they  could,  stop  the  cheating. 
They  worked  gratis,  long  hours,  often  late 
into  the  night,  always  at  grave  risk  to  their 
Uves. 

The  arithmetic  in  the  polls  showed  that 
the  majority  of  Filipinos  had  voted  for  the 
opposition,  or.  If  you  will,  against  Marcos. 
When  you  regard  these  votes  as  having  been 
cast  in  a  climate  of  fear,  you  get  a  measure 
of  the  profound  desire  of  the  people  for 
change. 

In  parliament,  the  arithmetic  turned  out 
differently.  Marcos's  party  retained  a  clear 
majority.  Should  this  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mizing his  regime?  Yes,  if  politics,  to  use 
Burke,  Is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic  how- 
ever dubiously  performed.  But.  in  fact,  it  Is 
a  matter  of  morals. 

Marcos  lost  all  moral  authority  to  govern 
when  he  betrayed  the  Republic  in  1972;  he 
lost  it  irrevocably  with  the  murder  on 
August  21.  No  effort  on  his  part  can  ever  re- 
store it  to  him.  Moral  authority,  as  Oandhi 
observed,  Is  more  quickly  lost  by  a  desperate 
attempt  to  hold  on  to  it.  It  comes  without 
seeking.  It  Is  retained  without  effort. 

The  May  14  Elections  demonstrate  that 
the  Filipino  people  continue  to  have  faith  In 
democratic  processes.  It  is  a  faith,  let  me  be 
clear  in  the  process— not  in  the  government 


that  has  never  flagged  in  its  efforts  to  per- 
vert it.  But  this  latest  demonstration  of 
faith  may  also  prove  its  last  manifestation. 
The  ballots  were  cast  as  a  signal  to  tfarcos 
that  the  people  want  democracy  back,  that 
they  want  once  more  a  responsible  and  ac- 
countable government.  If  the  govenunent 
frustrates  than  again  in  this  desire,  as  it  ap- 
pears bent  on  doing,  then  they  may  well 
give  up  their  faith  and  take  up  arms  for  the 
only  sJtemative  left. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  my  t>elonging 
to  both  the  generation  about  to  pass  and 
the  generation  about  to  take  over  gives  me  a 
special  advantage  in  evaluating  the  prob- 
lems of  our  people  and  in  seeking  their  solu- 
tions. For  this  reason,  I  work,  to  build,  and 
to  fight  against  the  future  that  threatens. 

My  generation  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
History.  It  fought  valiantly  for  democracy 
and  freedom  in  Bataan.  Corregldor  and 
Korea.  It  conducted  suoccHfiiUy  an  effec- 
tive guerilla  war  against  the  Japanese.  From 
the  halls  of  a  reorganized  postwar  Congrea 
it  brought  a  ravaged  nation  to  it's  feet  and 
laid  down  the  foundations  of  a  national  re- 
construction. We  fought  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently with  every  weapon  we  could  har- 
ness to  reflect  and  to  strengthen  our  peo- 
ple's faith  in  Democracy.  But  the  cunning 
hand  of  a  dictator  seized  the  torch  of  free- 
dom from  our  hands.  My  struggle  today  is 
my  continuing  contribution  to  the  faithful 
struggle  of  generations  of  Filipinos  who  like 
your  own  heroes  laid  down  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  at  the  altar 
of  freedom.  It  is  also  my  offering  to  the 
future  vigilance  of  generations  to  come. 

In  the  political  work  that  I  do.  I  keep  one 
eye  on  the  main  objective  of  removing  the 
blight  that  struck  my  land  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Marcos.  I  keep  the  other  on  the  re- 
generation of  the  country  he  despoiled, 
whose  morals  he  has  corrupted. 

I  lay  at  his  feet  the  major  blame  for  the 
aggravation,  if  not  the  origin,  of  the  prob- 
lems that  threaten  my  country  and  turn  its 
people  half  into  totalitarian  slaves  and  half 
into  exiles.  I  shall  not  deviate  from  this  ob- 
jective which  I  believe  my  people  would 
hold  me  to. 

There  are  other  Issues  that  demand  close 
attention.  The  sUtus  of  the  D.S.  bases  in 
the  Philippines  Is  one  of  them.  Its  urgency 
arises  less  from  a  perceived  threat  to  the 
survival  of  my  country  in  a  global  conflict 
than  from  the  popular  equation  of  the  bases 
with  continued  American  support  for  the 
dictatorship.  I  appreciate  the  diplomatic  Im- 
perative of  liaving  to  deal  with  formal  gov- 
ernments however  estatilisbed.  But  we  must 
live  and  work  with  that  imperative.  But 
when  diplomatic  formalities  yield  to  out- 
right adulation  for  the  dictatotahlp,  I  must 
regard  it  without  sympathy. 

The  focus  of  my  energies,  however,  re- 
mains the  objective  toward  which  the  Filipi- 
no people  are  worldng:  the  removal  of  the 
dictatorship  and  its  replacement  by  dono- 
cratlc  order  that  will  be  as  sensitive  to  their 
freedom  and  dignity  as  it  will  be  responsive 
to  their  material  needs.  So  far  as  I  know.  It 
Is  for  this  that  the  Filipinos  tiave  roused 
themselves  from  their  political  torpor  to 
risk  all  in  a  struggle  with  the  dictatorship. 
Even  as  Oandhi  would  not  expand  or  shift 
the  goal  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  he  called 
his  people  to  fight,  so  will  I  not  expand  or 
change  the  purpose  for  which  they  elected 
me  until  the  people  so  decide. 

In  the  preparation  and  implementation  of 
poUtical  platforms,  the  government  consults 
its  greed  and  its  technocrats:  some  of  the 
opposition  liave  consulted  their  convictions. 
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I  have  conaulted  the  people.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  people  only  where  they 
would  go.  I  have  alwayi  had  an  Implicit 
faith  In  their  InteUlcence  and  In  the  sound- 
nev  of  their  ideaa  of  their  own  best  Inter- 
ests. In  a  word,  the  platform  yield  by  popu- 
lar consultatlona  was:  democracy.  Democra- 
cy In  polltica.  democracy  tn  the  economy. 

When  one  thinka  about  it,  the  people 
make  aenae.  This,  and  future  govemmenta 
in  my  country,  will  be  bankrupt  and  unable 
to  Intervene  meaningfully— least  of  all  be- 
nignly—in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 
Ita  recovery  must  be  the  recult  of  the  peo- 
ple's own  untiring  efforts.  It  will  be  free  en- 
terprise but  without  the  limitleas  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  your  American  frontier.  It 
must  therefore  be  free  enterprise  mitigated 
by  social  justice.  And.  one  hopes,  it  will  be 
an  economy  undlstorted  by  the  undue  and 
unfair  advantage  of  those  with  personal 
access  to  power.  For  this  reason.  It  must 
have  a  democratic  politics.  Por  a  democracy, 
such  as  that  you  are  so  privileged  to  have, 
means  the  end  of  secrecy,  of  patronage  and 
Immoral  gratitude,  of  unpiiniahed  corrup- 
tion, and  of  undue  advantage  growing  un- 
controllably by  Its  tranaKreasions  of  law. 
and  fair  play. 

It  is  a  modest  program  of  government 
But  we  are  a  modest  people,  with  no  aspira- 
tions to  hegemony  but  only  the  modest 
desire  for  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land 
they  shall  leave  for  their  children. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  program,  can 
assure  by  Itself  the  happiness  of  which  my 
people  have  been  long  denied.  I  know  that 
the  removal  of  the  present  government  is 
the  first  and  necessary  condition  for  the  re- 
covery of  my  country.  But  I  have  no  illu- 
sions that  the  mere  substitution  of  govern- 
ments will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

"It  would  be  folly  to  assimie."  Oandhi 
said,  "that  an  Indian  RockefeUer  would  be 
better  than  an  American  RockefeUer."  Our 
first  president,  Manuel  Queaon.  said  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  Philippines  nm  like 
hell  by  PQlpinos  than  r\in  like  heaven  by 
foreigners.  We  have  experienced  a  native 
heU,  and  we  wUl  have  no  more  of  It.  But  it 
would  still  be  folly  to  put  our  faith  In  the 
hands  of  forelgnm.  We  have  no  recourse 
but  to  fall  back  on  ourselves.  Let  It  be.  how- 
ever, ourselves  regenerated. 

"I  am  not  Interested."  said  Oandhi.  "In 
freeing  India  merely  from  the  English  yoke. 
I  am  bent  upon  freeing  India  from  any  yoke 
whatsoever.  Swaraj  will  come  not  by  the  ac- 
qulsitloD  of  authority  by  a  few  but  by  the 
acquisition  by  all  of  a  capacity  to  resist  au- 
thority when  It  Is  abused." 

"My  belief,"  he  said.  "Is  that  the  Instant 
India  is  purified  India  becomes  free,  not  a 
moment  earlier." 

This  Is  a  much  larger  taali.  but  I  know 
that  upon  Its  outcome  depends  the  enduring 
happiness  and  freedom  of  my  people. 

CoMMXHcofBrr  Annans  or  MJ>.   Eva  Es- 
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In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  to  Panga- 
sinan.  and  Bagulo  In  Northern  Luson;  to 
Tarlac  Pampanga.  Zambales.  Bulacan  and 
Nueva  Eclja  in  Central  Luzon;  to  Cebu  and 
Bohol  In  the  Central  Vlsayas.  Next  week  I 
will  be  In  Mindanao. 

Tonight,  my  friends.  It  Is  good  to  be  here 
tn  Biool  for  the  things  that  I  have  seen  In 
those  many  comers  of  our  country,  the  fear 
and  uncertainty  among  our  people,  the  hue 
of  despair  written  on  their  faces— many  a 
time  have  made  my  soul  weary  and  my 


spirit  dreary,  for  many  of  them  have  been 
paralysed  by  fear  and  have  despaired  the 
future  of  our  country  under  tills  regime.  I 
am  burdened  by  the  fear  and  fHtpalr  tiiat  I 
have  seen  among  our  people. 

So  tonight  I  intend  to  rest  my  weary  soul 
here  among  you.  I  say  again  It  Is  good  to  be 
here  tn  Bicol. 

For  today,  as  I  moved  around  among  the 
people,  consulting  with  them.  I  saw  courage 
and  the  will  to  fight  until  democracy  is  re- 
stored and  the  future  of  our  children  se- 
cured. As  I  listened  to  the  people  today.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  stories  of  valor  that  are 
written  in  the  history  and  tradition  of  BlooL 
I  was  reminded  of  Oeneral  Ola.  who.  In 
Bicol  liistory.  was  the  last  to  surrender  to 
superior  Spanish  forces:  of  Oeneral  Pawa, 
tiie  other  general  who  fought  the  Spanish 
long  and  valiantly;  The  saga  of  the  tlilrteen 
Martyrs  of  Naga  City  who  would  not  brook 
tyranny  and  Injustices  to  be  wrought  <m 
their  people:  the  heroic  stand  of  BUtwlnlnan 
Hills  in  Camallg;  The  resistance  put  up  by 
the  gallant  men  of  Legaspi  City  against  the 
onslaught  of  American  Troops,  in  the  years 
past. 

I  will  recall  the  courageous  and  victorious 
stand  of  the  opposition  Davids  against  the 
KBL  Ooliaths  of  Marcos.  This  latest  display 
of  courage  earned  for  the  opposition  8  out 
of  13  seats  in  the  Batasan.  I  am  honored  to 
be  their  colleague.  Bicol  can  be  proud  of  her 
sons— Marcellana,  Zlga.  Padllla.  Alefelor. 
Cea,  Andaya.  Vtllafuerte  and  Fernandez. 

Bicol  iias  another  son.  Kit  Tatad.  who 
waged  a  valiant  and  Imaginative  rMnp«ign 
in  Metro  M#n)Ht 

Bicol  can  be  proud  of  many  more  sons  and 
daughters,  in  and  out  of  the  political  arena, 
who  have  brought  honor  to  her  name— the 
Senators  De  Vera.  Zlga.  Aytona.  Cea;  lead- 
ers like  Vlnzons,  Pecson.  Los  Banoa,  Olllego. 
Privaldo.  Felipe,  Dalz,  Roco.  Oarchltorena. 
Bemas.  Lorete.  Qulntano.  Crtsol.  Tabuena. 
The  courage  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Bicol  has  given  me  courage  and  has  revived 
my  flagging  spirit.  I  tiiank  you  for  that. 

My  dear  graduates.  It  Is  good  to  be  with 
you  tonight  here  tn  Bicol  College.  Earlier  In 
the  day  I  have  learned  about  courage  from 
your  elders.  Tonight  as  I  watch  you  one  by 
one  walk  up  to  the  stage.  I  see  the  glint  of 
idealism  in  your  eyes. 

Tomorrow  you  shall  not  be  going  back  to 
your  old  familiar  classrooms  anymore.  You 
shall  be  stepping  Into  a  bigger  and  unfamil- 
iar classroom- life  ttseU.  As  you  step  Into 
life  to  assume  your  role,  to  work  out  your 
hopes  and  dreams,  you  shall  go  your  sepa- 
rate ways.  Tour  teachers,  your  classmates, 
your  campus  sweetheart  shall  not  be  around 
anymore.  Each  one  of  you  shall  be  on  his 
own.  Really  this  commencement  is  also 
goodbye. 

Tour  families,  your  teachers,  your  school 
have  molded  and  prepared  you  to  take  your 
place  in  the  real  world  outside  of  this  shel- 
tered campus.  The  commencement  tonight 
means  that  tomorrow  you  siiall  begin  to  in- 
fluence and  mold  the  world  outside.  How 
that  world,  how  this  country  shall  be 
shaped  shall  depend  on  how  steadfast  you 
will  stand  by  the  ideals  that  you  have  im- 
bibed from  your  alma  mater. 

My  friends.  I  can  speak  on  and  on  about 
commencement  being  the  beginning  of  life. 
I  can  speak  on  and  on  about  a  myraid  of 
beautiful  things  that  ought  to  be  spoken 
alx>ut  on  your  graduation.  But  the  hour  Is 
getting  late  for  us  who  are  all  on  this  sink- 
ing ship  of  our  Republic.  The  hour  Is  get- 
ting late  for  the  salvation  of  our  country. 

So  let  me  move  to  the  central  point  of  my 
agenda  with  you  tonight.  I  have  chosen  to 


speak  out  on  this  urgent  matter  here  In 
Bicol  because  I  have  found  courage  among 
the  people  of  BlooL  I  have  chosen  to  speak 
on  this  urgent  matter  on  occasion  of  your 
graduation  because  I  see  the  fire  of  your 
idealism  in  the  glint  of  your  eyes.  And  the 
matter  that  I  shall  address  tonigbt  shall  re- 
quire a  lot  of  courage  and  a  lot  of  Idealism  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  overcoming  that  prob- 
lem. By  speaking  out  here  In  Bicol  I  have  to 
address,  too.  the  rest  of  the  graduates  and 
our  countrymen,  especially  those  who  are 
timid  and  stlU  afraid.  For  I  shall  speak 
about  a  matter  that,  sad  to  say,  few  have  so 
far  spoken  about. 

I  shall  speak  now  about  the  sword  of 
Damocles  that  Mr.  Marcos  has  once  again 
hung  over  our  heads— the  possible  reinstate- 
ment of  Oeneral  Fabian  Ver. 

Allow  me  to  review  briefly  the  events  that 
have  led  me  to  point  to  you  this  sword  of 
Damocles  that  hangs  over  us. 

For  a  long  time  since  September  1973,  we 
have  been  a  frightened  people.  We  bore  the 
yoke  of  martial  law  in  silence.  If  at  all  we 
spoke  about  the  fundamental  verities  which 
are  taken  for  granted  in  civilised  societies- 
such  as  honor,  freedom.  Justice,  himian 
rights— we  spoke  In  whispers.  We  talked 
about  them  only  In  remembrance  of  things 
past,  in  remembrance  of  things  we  lost.  Few 
dared  to  speak  aloud  because  agenU  of  the 
regime  were  mongered  to  be  everywhere— in 
our  neighborhoods.  In  our  places  of  worship. 
In  our  places  of  work.  They  were  listening  to 
us  and  looking  at  us  in  Orwelllan  fashion- 
all  in  the  name  of  national  security.  It  was 
subversive  to  speak  out  against  corruption 
in  tUgh  government  levels,  against  crony 
monopolies,  against  military  abuses.  It  was 
subversive  to  speak  the  truth.  We  were 
afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  a  paranoid  dicta- 
torship. 

Then  Nlnoy  Aquino  was  killed  In  cold 
blood.  The  helnouaness  of  the  crime  un- 
leashed a  torrent  of  moral  outrage  that 
swept  away  fear  and  timidity.  The  people 
poured  Into  the  streets  and  cried  out  for  Jus- 
tice, for  truth.  Thty  were  no  longer  afraid. 
Nlnoy's  martyrdom  gave  life  to  a  deadened 
national  sense  of  outrage. 

To  appease  an  angry  people,  the  Fernando 
Commission  was  constituted.  Its  mission— to 
find  the  truth.  But  the  people  were  distrust- 
ful and  angry  still.  They  suspected  a  white- 
wash. The  commission  resigned,  embar- 
rassed by  nationwide  skepticism.  With  the 
nation  and  the  whole  world  watching,  the 
dlctatorsiilp  could  not  have  its  way. 

Another  body,  the  Agrava  board,  was  con- 
stituted. Most  were  skeptical.  What  truth 
could  come  out  of  a  leadership  that  had  a 
long  established  tradition  for  deception? 
But  some  sensed  International  pressure 
forciiv  the  dictator's  hand  to  let  the  truth 
come  out.  The  people  decided  to  wait  and 
see. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  watcliful  wait- 
ing, the  nation  and  the  world  were  present- 
ed with  findings.  Nlnoy  was  a  victim  of  mili- 
tary conspiracy.  And  so  was  Oaiman. 

The  submission  of  the  report  liad  Its  last 
moment  of  drama  as  people  waited  with 
baited  breath.  The  chairman  of  the  fact- 
finding board  had  her  own  report,  separate 
and  different  from  the  majority  report  of 
the  four  other  members.  Her  report  found 
military  conspiracy.  Oeneral  Ver  was 
cleared.  She  sUpped  out  of  her  board  into 
Malacanang  to  deliver  her  report  ahead  of 
the  majority  report.  Mr.  Marcos  was  smiling 
on  camera.  He  was  pleased.  His  friend  was 
cleared. 


The  four  other  members,  the  majority  of 
the  board,  left  out  in  the  cold,  were  not 
smiling.  Their  chairman  had  preiempted 
their  majority  report.  The  next  day  they 
went  to  Itfalacanang  to  submit  the  majority 
report.  Their  finding— military  conspiracy 
and  Oeneral  Ver  was  part  of  It.  Mr.  Marcos 
was  no  longer  smiling. 

Back  at  the  premises  of  the  board  session 
hall,  people  were  waiting.  The  press  was 
there.  The  whole  world  was  watching.  The 
members  of  the  board  arrived.  The  people 
were  waiting  to  hear  the  report.  But  the 
new  unsmiling  chairman  gavelled  the  fact- 
finding process  to  a  close  and  left.  The 
report  was  not  read.  The  people  clamored 
for  it.  Heeding  the  public  outcry,  the  other 
members  of  the  board  caused  the  report  to 
be  read.  The  majority  report  debunked  the 
version  of  the  Marcos  Regime. 

That  day  of  truth  was  a  long  way  from 
the  day  of  skepticism  when  the  Agrava 
board  was  constituted.  It  was  a  day  of  cele- 
bration. The  facts  were  forced  out  of  a  re- 
luctant regime  by  popular  outcry. 

Why  did  we  go  this  far?  Why  did  we 
achieve  all  these?  Because  we  were  no 
longer  afraid.  And  we  kept  our  vigil.  In 
churches  and  Mosques,  we  fasted  and 
prayed  for  the  truth  to  come  out.  On  the 
streets  we  marched,  demanding  that  truth 
must  come  out.  In  public  fonuns  we  cried 
that  the  truth  must  come  out.  In  the  press 
we  wrote  that  the  truth  must  come  out.  And 
the  whole  world  was  watching— the  demo- 
cratic governments,  the  international  press, 
the  creditors,  the  citizens — expecting  that 
the  truth  would  come  out.  We  stood  in  con- 
stant vigil.  We  were  no  longer  afraid  and 
the  truth  came  out. 

But  three  weeks  ago  we  seem  to  have 
stopped  our  vigil.  We  seem  to  have  lost  our 
courage. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Marcos  hung  over 
us  again  the  sword  of  Damocles.  He  an- 
nounced the  possibility  of  Oeneral  Ver's  re- 
instatement, if  cleared  by  the  Sandlgan- 
bayan.  That  was  ttiree  weeks  ago.  Until 
now.  except  for  a  few  brave  columns  and 
statements,  no  public  outcry  has  been 
heard.  I  find  the  silence  disturbing. 

Have  we  slopped  our  vigil?  Have  we  lost 
our  courage?  Have  we  reached  the  limits  of 
our  perseverance?  Are  we  afraid  of  Oeneral 
Ver?  Are  we  afraid  of  Mr.  Marcos? 

Among  civilized  governments,  where 
honor  In  public  office  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  the  Agrava  board  find- 
ings and  the  subsequent  indictment  would 
have  been  cause  for  the  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  Oeneral  Ver.  Mr.  Marcos  and  the 
entire  government.  Is  this  too  much  to 
expect  from  this  regime?  Is  "dellcadeBa"  a 
word  that  has  been  forgotten  by  this 
regime?  And  are  we  afraid  to  tell  Mr. 
Marcos  this? 

By  threatening  to  reinstate  Oeneral  Ver 
"if  cleared  "  Mr.  Marcos  has  hung  the  sword 
of  Damocles  over  the  heads  of  witnesses 
who  would  want  to  come  forward  to  tell  the 
truth  and  over  the  heads  of  prosecutors  who 
want  to  do  their  duty  faithfully.  Has  not 
Mr.  Marcos,  who  conveniently  Invokes  "sub- 
judlce"  to  parry  questions  from  the  press.  In 
effect  Interfered  with  the  Judicial  process? 
And  are  we  afraid  to  tell  Mr.  Marcos  this? 

CredlbUity  Is  the  central  point  tn  the  pos- 
sible reinstatement  of  General  Ver.  Should 
this  man.  his  credibility  tainted,  be  reinstat- 
ed at  the  cost  of  stopping  the  momentum 
toward  reform  of  the  military  which  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  past  few 
months?  Are  we  afraid  to  teU  Mr.  Marcos 
this? 


In  recent  weeks.  Minister  Tolentlno  has 
been  ousted  from  office  for  valid  disagree- 
ments with  Mr.  Marcos.  Minister  Ople  has 
been  told  to  explain  public  statements  he 
has  made.  Why  has  Oeneral  Ver  remained 
imtouchable?  Is  Mr.  tfarcos.  this  lavlstily- 
decorated  war  hero,  this  commander-in- 
chief,  afraid  of  Oeneral  Ver?  Are  we  afraid 
to  teU  Mr.  Marcos  this? 

I  do  not  Intend  to  sit  In  Judgement  over 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  Oeneral  Ver.  The 
Agrava  report  has  revealed  enough  of  that. 
The  Sandlganbayan.  should  it  prove  coura- 
geous and  Independent,  shaU  rule  on  that. 

But.  for  Ood's  sake,  for  our  people's  sake, 
I  dread  the  possibility  of  his  reinstatement. 
Thus  I  dread  the  silence  of  our  people,  for 
the  whole  world  Is  watching  us— whether  we 
shall  accept  his  reinstatement  in  silence  or 
we  shall  gather  courage  again  and  rally 
against  that  reinstatement.  The  whole 
world  will  take  its  cue  from  us.  If  we  remain 
silent  because  we  are  afraid,  then  the  world 
will  watch  In  silence.  Surely  Oeneral  Ver 
will  be  back  as  chief  of  staff.  Then  we  shall 
face  the  possibility  that  the  military  shall 
once  again  be  not  the  guardians  of  the 
people  but  the  Instrument  of  this  regime. 

Then  I  dread  the  possibility  that  all  the 
reforms  recently  Instituted  in  the  military 
shall  be  for  naught. 

I  dread  the  possibility  that  military 
abuses  shall  escalate  again  and  the  NPA 
shall  gather  more  adherents.  For  abusive 
soldiers  are  the  best  breeders  of  dissidents. 

I  dread  the  possibility  that  the  gains  we 
have  won  against  salvaging,  torture,  and 
other  forms  of  violations  of  our  human 
rights  shall  be  lost  a«aln;  I  dread  the  intru- 
sion of  spies  Into  our  lives  again. 

I  dread  the  possibility  that  our  hopes  for  a 
truly  free  election  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces 
again.  For  the  power  of  guns,  goons,  gold 
and  Comelec— shall  be  backed  up  again  by 
the  forces  of  the  military. 

I  dread  the  possibility  that  all  the  efforts 
of  the  opposition  for  unity  shall  be  for 
naught.  For  there  shall  be  no  credible  elec- 
tions. 

I  refuse  to  accept  that  we  shall  have  lost 
all  the  little  victories  that  we  have  won, 
that  we  shall  have  lost  democracy  forever 
because,  at  a  time  when  we  needed  to  speak 
out,  we  remained  sUent  and  afraid. 

The  pattern  of  press  releases  in  the  past 
weeks  Indicates  a  well-orchestrated  cam- 
paign to  soften  the  public's  mind  for  what  I 
fear  is  impending  "reinstatement". 

Against  this  avalanche  of  press  releases 
let  the  people  stand  their  ground.  Let  them 
break  their  silence  and  apeak  out.  Let  them 
break  out  of  their  fear  and  speak  out.  Let 
them  rise  up  together  and  cry  against  the 
reinstatement  of  Oeneral  Ver. 

I  call  on  our  business  and  political  leaders 
to  speak  out  against  reinstatement.  I  wish 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  plight  of  our 
witnesses.  A  number  of  times  the  Sandlgan- 
bayan adjourned  Its  trial  of  the  Aquino 
murder  case  because  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  failed  to  appear.  The  witnesses 
are  left  on  their  own— with  no  one  to  give 
them  courage  and  support.  Left  alone  to 
fend  for  themselves,  they  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  threatened  and  discouraged 
out  of  testifying,  I  recommend  them  to  the 
sponsorship  of  citizens  and  groups  who  can 
support  them. 

1  call  upon  my  colleagues,  the  members  of 
the  Batasan  stand  to  be  Jeopardized.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Batasan  stands  to  be 
threatened  with  abolition  by  an  arbitrary 
military  machine.  The  closure  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  military  in  1972  is  still  fresh  in 
my  mind. 


I  call  on  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  streets  and  cause — orient- 
ed groups  to  speak  out  against  reinstate- 
ment. I  call  on  them  to  organize  marches 
and  rallies  against  reinstatement.  The  gains 
In  freedoms  and  human  rights  for  which  we 
have  been  truncheoned,  arrested  and  sal- 
vaged are  being  threatened.  I  call  on  all  our 
people  to  renew  their  courage  and  intensify 
their  vigil  against  this  latest  and  Immediate 
threat  to  our  freedoms  and  the  tranquility 
of  our  land. 

I  call  on  you.  the  graduates  of  Bicol  Col- 
lege, the  valiant  people  of  Bicol  to  rise  up 
again  and  lead  the  fight  against  this  new 
threat  to  our  liberties  and  the  tranquility  of 
our  lives. 

My  dear  friends,  tn  the  early  daj^s  of  mar- 
tial law  when  silence  and  aquiescence  to  the 
will  of  the  dictatorship  was  the  safe  course 
to  follow,  there  was  one  among  the  very  few 
who  had  the  courage  to  dissent  and  thus 
keep  together  his  conscience  and  idealism.  I 
refer  to  that  "Dissenting  Justice"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Callxto  O.  Zaldivar.  Let  me 
lift  one  passage  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
where  he  quoted  Justice  Sutherland  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  I  Quote 
"The  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be  carved 
out  in  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  is  that 
It  was  lost  because  Its  possessors  failed  to 
stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  while  yet  there 
was  time," 

My  friends,  my  countrymen,  stretch  forth 
that  saving  hand  wtiile  yet  there  is  time  to 
do  so.* 


INSTEAD.  CALL  IT  WASTEWAY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  c&ll  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent piece  by  John  B.  Oakes  that 
appeared  last  year  in  the  New  Yoilt 
Times.  In  clear  and  succinct  terms, 
Mr.  Oakes  outlines  the  reason  why  the 
Westway  real  estate  development  and 
highway  project  in  New  York  City 
should  more  properly  be  called 
Wasteway. 

Specifically,  l/ii.  Oakes  points  to  the 
considerable  environmental  effects  of 
the  proposed  project,  notably  the 
impact  that  the  project  will  have  on 
the  striped  bass.  The  striped  bass,  a 
popular  and  commercially  Important 
fish,  is  already  seriously  threatened 
and  populations  are  in  decline.  Three 
Federal  agencies  have  concluded  that 
the  construction  of  the  Westway  land- 
fill wotild  have  a  disastrous  impact  on 
the  striped  bass. 

As  Mr.  Oakes  correctly  argues,  how- 
ever, even  If  Westway  were  given  a 
clean  environmental  bill  of  health,  it 
would  still  turn  out  to  be  an  enormous 
financial  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  entire 
Nation.  Though  the  project's  backers 
are  counting  on  cashing  in  on  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fimd  to  pay  for  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  224-acre  landfill 
and  highway,  the  project's  timetable 
wlU  almost  certainly  run  way  beyond 
the  1990  closeout  date  for  the  inter- 
state highway  program.  What  will 
New  York  do  with  half  a  landfill,  and 
billions  to  go  before  they  have  their 
road?  Too  late  to  quit.  New  York  offi- 
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cUds  wlU  hmve  to  search  for  a  very 
deep  pocketbook  for  cash  to  fill  up  the 
Westway  bottomless  pit  of  waste.  That 
pocketbook  will  belong  to  John  Q.  Cit- 
izen. 

We  need  to  stop  Westway  before  It 
becomes  wasteway.  If  New  York  needs 
a  highway— and  few  would  argue  oth- 
erwlae— then  let  them  build  one  on  the 
scale  more  familiar  to  most  Ameri- 
cans—that Is  without  a  multlbllllon- 
dollar  landfill  or  commercial  real 
estate  development.  Moreover,  under 
the  law,  the  State  has  until  September 
30,  of  this  year  to  "trade-In"  for  $1.7 
billion  in  Federal  funds  to  rehabUitate 
the  city's  mass  transit  system  in  lieu 
of  Westway.  As  Mr.  Oakes  argues, 
there  are  far  better  alternatives  than 
pursuing  the  shabby  business  of 
Westway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Oakes' 
column.  "Instead  Call  It  Wasteway." 
from  the  June  6,  1984.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO. 

The  column  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  6,  1984} 

IifSTKAO,  Call  It  Wastswat 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

With  or  without  the  striped  bass. 
Weatway  Is  a  fraud  on  New  York's  taxpay- 
ing  and  voting  public.  This  multibUUon- 
dollar  landfill  and  real  estate  project  for 
Manhattan's  Lower  West  Side  waterfront, 
disguised  as  an  Interstate  highway.  Is  a  plan 
whose  time  had  long  since  come — and  gone. 
It  la  a  politician's  delight,  a  speculator's 
dream,  a  dty  planner's  mirage  and  John  Q. 
Cltlsen's  nightmare.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
named Wasteway. 

In  the  famous  "snail  darter"  and  "furbish 
louse  wort "  cases,  to  which  Westway 's 
striped  bass  are  sometime  derisively  com- 
pared, the  funny  names  of  those  embattled 
species  tended  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  Intrinsic  lack  of  merit  of  the  pork- 
barrel  projects  that  threatened  them. 

With  or  without  the  snail  darter,  the  Tel- 
lico  Dam  In  eastern  Tennessee  needlessly 
flooded  10.000  acres  of  prime  farmland  to 
create  a  "recreational"  lake  (now  reportedly 
becoming  sterile)  In  a  region  already  sur- 
feited with  them.  It  was  a  bad  Idea  to  becln 
with.  Similarly,  the  huge  Dickey-Lincoln 
surplus-power  project  In  eastern  Maine,  now 
fortunately  shelved,  was  ui  outrageously 
uneconomic  assault  on  the  taxpayer,  It.  too. 
was  a  bad  Idea;  and  If  the  Dlckey-Uncoln'i 
threat  to  an  endangered  plant  species 
helped  to  stop  It,  that's  one  up  for  the  fur- 
bish lousewort. 

So  it  is  with  Westway  and  the  striped 
bass.  Even  If  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  given  Westway  a  clean  environmental 
bill  of  health.  It  would  still  turn  out  to  be  an 
unconscionable  financial  and  social  burden 
on  the  people  of  New  York. 

But  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did  no  such 
thing.  Its  most  recent  draft  environmental 
statement,  equivocal  though  It  was.  clearly 
points  out  that  construction  of  the  Westway 
landfUl  would  have  an  "adverse"  Impact  on 
the  striped  bass  population  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  therefore  of  the  entire  northeast 
coast,  of  which  the  Hudson  is  a  principal 
supplier.  The  report  said  further  that  there 
were  sure  to  be  "formidable"  difficulties  in 
experimentally  creating  new  habitat  for  the 
bass  elsewhere  In  the  river. 


This  latest  study  was  ordered  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  because  the  previous  one  was 
found  to  be  full  of  the  "blatant  misrepresen- 
tation" for  which  New  York  State  authori- 
ties, eager  to  push  Westway  through  at  any 
moral  or  flnaixdal  cost,  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible. Under  political  preamre  from 
Westway's  most  Influential  proponents,  be- 
ginning with  Oovemor  Cuomo,  this  new 
study,  too,  had  to  be  conducted  In  much  leas 
time  than  genuine  concern  for  scientific  ac- 
curacy would  have  required. 

Nevertheleaa.  even  with  iU  admittedly  in- 
adequate data  base.  It  raises  enough  doubts 
about  the  effects  of  the  proposed  landfill  on 
a  1200  million  sport  and  commercial  flahery 
resource  to  warrant  a  veto  of  the  project  by 
the  Pederal  agencies  concerned— a  veto 
called  for  under  the  law  when  leas  harmful 
alternatives  are  available. 

The  moat  realistic  of  these  alternatives  is 
a  plan  for  a  "substitute"  riverside  parkway 
along  the  Hudson  that  would  be  paid  for 
through  a  "trade-In"  of  the  Pederal  funds 
now  earmarked  for  Westway.  Since  the  sub- 
stitute would  cost  only  a  fraction  of 
Westway's  cost  (and  cnuld  be  built  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time),  a  large  part  of  the  trade-In 
funds  would  be  applied  to  New  York's  mass- 
transit  system. 

Despite  misleading  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary. New  York  can  realistically  expect  to 
get  IU  full  trade-in  aUotment  of  $1.5  billion 
over  the  next  half-dosen  years,  if  it  aaks  for 
It.  This  Is  about  the  same  amount  that  New 
York  would  get  for  Westway  Itself  through 
1990,  when  the  Interstate  highway  program 
Is  due  to  expire. 

After  that  date,  however,  an  increasingly 
reluctant  Congress  wUl  be  under  even  less 
obligation  than  it  is  today  to  cover  90  per- 
cent of  the  escalating  costs  of  an  interstate 
that  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
Itself  has  declared  to  be  nonessential.  Any 
Pederal  funds  Westway  may  receive  after 
1990  will  at  best  be  taken  out  of  other  com- 
peting New  York  demands  on  the  Pederal 
budget  New  Yorkers  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Westway's  probable  cost  over  the  10-year 
period  needed  to  build  It  Is  now  unofficially 
estimated  as  anywhere  up  to  XS  billion, 
three  times  as  much  as  the  original  official 
figure.  It  will  be  the  New  York  public,  not 
the  Congress,  that  will  be  left  holding  the 
(empty)  bag  If  a  partly  built  Westway  Is 
ever  to  be  completed.  Moreover,  whatever 
fimds  mass  transit  would  receive  from  trade- 
in  would,  in  the  absence  of  trade-in.  have  to 
be  raised  through  taxes  or  fare-backed 
bonds,  thus  placing  an  additional  squeese 
through  increased  fares  on  subway  and  bus 
riders  for  benefit  of  Westway's  real  estate 
developers. 

It's  a  shabby  business  that  will  eventually 
cost  New  Yorkers  dear,  but  that  will  be  long 
after  the  present  office-holders  responsible 
for  this  mess  will  have  gone  to  their  pre- 
sumably just  political  rewards.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  RABBI  TRAININ 
•  BCr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  dedicat- 
ed and  exemplary  efforts  of  an  out- 
standing resident  of  New  York  State, 
Rabbi  Isaac  Trainin.  I  believe  It  is  vi- 
tally Important  that  we  recognize 
those  Individuals  who  contribute  so 
much  to  the  advancement  of  society. 
In  that  vein.  I  recognize  Rabbi  Trainin 
for  his  40  years  of  service  to  the 
Jewish  community. 


Rabbi  Trainin  has  rallied  New 
Yorkers  to  such  altruistic  endeavors  as 
the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Council  on  Jewish  Poverty  in  New 
York.  He  founded  the  Commission  on 
Synagogue  Relations  and  remains  its 
director.  The  commission  provides 
worthwhile  guidance  in  such  needy 
areas  as:  alcohol  and  substance  abuse, 
compulsive  gambling,  the  needs  of  the 
disabled,  and  mental  health.  As  evi- 
denced by  these  aocompllahments, 
Rabbi  Trainin  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  concerned  with  not  only  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  his  community,  but  its 
overall  welfare  as  well. 

In  addition  to  being  the  founding  di- 
rector of  the  Religious  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Phi- 
lanthropies since  1982,  Isaac  Trainin  Is 
also  an  author  and  a  lecturer.  His 
work  with  the  federation  is  extensive. 
He  has  served  as  the  organization's 
consultant  on  Jewish  Iranians  In  New 
York  since  1979  and  organized  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Ethics  at  the 
federation. 

Such  accomplishments  demonstrate 
40  years  of  service  that  have  tremen- 
dously benefited  the  New  York  City 
area  and  our  ongoing  efforts  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation's  citizens  with  the  po- 
tential they  have  fought  for  and  de- 
serve. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  AN  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  VIEW 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  "Submission  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  In  South 
Africa  to  the  Special  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee Under  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment and  Planning."  In  this  notewor- 
thy document  the  American  Chamber 
makes  a  number  of  important  recom- 
mendations on  specific  policy  Issues, 
including:  A  program  to  phase  out 
Influx  control,  the  granting  of  free- 
hold rights  to  urban  blacks,  an  end  to 
population  removals,  abolition  of  the 
migratory  labor  system,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  central  business  districts  to 
traders  of  all  races.  The  American 
Chamber's  submission  also  calls  for 
government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned and  for  the  right  of  all  adults, 
regardless  of  race,  to  representation  in 
the  legislature;  and  it  makes  a  number 
of  specific  proposals  for  political 
reform.  Lastly,  it  calls  for  negotiations 
with  all  racial  groups  and  political  par- 
ties—including leaders  of  organiza- 
tions now  proscribed  or  In  exile. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  South  Africa  has 
identified  many  of  the  injustices  of 
apartheid  which  must  be  addressed  ur- 
gently. The  fact  that  this  organization 
has  had  direct,  practical  experience  in 
working  within  South  Africa  makes  its 


recommendations  especially  deserving 
of  attention. 

I  applaud  the  effort  of  the  American 
business  community  to  make  its  views 
known  to  the  appropriate  South  Afri- 
can authorities.  I  would  hope  that  this 
is  a  precursor  of  future  vigorous,  visi- 
ble, and  aggressive  action  by  American 
businesses  inside  South  Africa  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campaign  In  that  coun- 
try to  end  apartheid. 

I  request  that  the  entire  text  of  the 
American  Chamber's  submission  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Rccoks. 

The  text  follows: 
SuamaaioH  ar  ths  Amsxicaii  CHAMBsa  or 

CommcB  n  Soittb  Afwica  to  trx  Sra- 

CIAL      CaBIHTT      COKMITm      UllSn      THX 
CBAiailAllSKir   OP  THX  MiKISTSX   OP  COM- 

RTrunoMAL  DavKLOPMan  ajid  PiAjnrnia, 
Mabcr  198S 

I.  PaXAMBU 

AmCham  takes  this  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting this  memorandum  to  the  Commit- 
tee with  the  Intention  of  making  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  process  of  policy 
formulation.  We  do  so  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  no  simple  solutions,  but  we 
believe  that  our  viewpoint  may  be  helpful  to 
the  Committee.  American  companies  in 
South  Africa  contribute  to  the  country  and 
benefit  from  It  and  therefore  want  to  con- 
tribute from  our  own  experience  both  here 
and  in  the  United  SUtes. 

n.  SUIOfAKT 

Our  submlaalon  Is  dealt  with  under  the 
following  three  headings: 

1.  Specific  policy  issues. 

2.  Democratic  participation. 

3.  Negotiation  and  consultation. 

in.  sunossioK 
1.  Specific  policy  isrues 
(a)  Urtanitaiion  and  Influx  Control  We 
are  aware  that  the  Influx  control  system 
has  been  under  review  for  some  years,  and 
that  certain  modifications  of  a  positive 
nature  have  been  made,  among  them  that 
blacks  qualified  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  urban  areas  may  change  their  jobs  now 
more  freely  than  in  the  past.  We  wish 
strongly  to  urge  that  the  government 
embark  on  an  explicit  programme  to  phase 
out  Influx  control  within  a  stated  period  of 
time.  The  weight  of  international  evidence 
shows  that  the  process  of  urbanisation  can 
seldom  be  indefinitely  arrested.  In  addition, 
urbanisation  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
economic  growth.  We  believe  that  the  costs 
of  continued  Influx  control  In  South  Africa 
are  high.  Such  costs  include  (a)  the  direct 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  of  policing  and  admin- 
istration, (b)  opportunity  costs  to  the  econo- 
my and  to  business  resulting  from  artificial 
restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of  labour, 
and  (c)  social  costs  in  terms  of  damage  to 
goodwill  between  the  races.  We  are  aware  of 
studies  that  indicate  that  the  net  influx  of 
blacks  from  rural  areas  to  the  towns  that 
would  result  from  phasing  out  of  Influx  con- 
trol would  not  necessarily  be  as  great  as  has 
sometimes  been  thought.  American  employ- 
era  wish  to  make  the  greatest  contribution 
they  can  to  raising  South  Africa's  rate  of 
economic  growth,  so  creating  the  additional 
jobs  that  this  coimtry  urgently  needs.  We 
believe  that  the  present  process  of  phasing 
out  restrictions  on  the  upward  mobility  of 
black  labour  into  more  skilled  jobs  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  deliberate  programme 
to  phase  out  geographical  restrictions.  As 
black  employees  are  exposed  to  more  re- 


sponsibility and  moved  Into  more  senior 
jobs.  It  frequently  becomes  neceasary  to 
transfer  them  from  a  company's  operations 
in  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
Influx  control  laws  are  a  major  hindrance  in 
this  connection. 

We  are  aware  of  reports  that  new  identity 
documents  may  be  Issued  in  South  Africa, 
but  It  Is  important  that  the  Issue  of  such 
documents  be  aooompanled  by  the  phasing 
out  of  discriminatory  Influx  control  laws. 

(b)  Houtino:  the  introduction  of  the  99- 
year  lease  system  in  many  black  townships 
was  a  major  step  forward,  and  the  govern- 
ment's recent  announcement  that  this 
system  will  now  be  extended  to  certain 
townships  in  the  western  Cape  is  also  to  be 
welcomed.  According  to  press  reports,  the 
Minister  of  Co-operation  and  Development 
has  stated  that  the  government  will  i^ve  se- 
rious thought  to  the  question  of  freehold 
rights  for  urban  blacks.  We  strongly  urge  it 
to  grant  such  righta.  This  is  the  logical 
follow-on  to  the  99-year  lease  system  and  it 
is  also  a  logical  consequence  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  permanence  of  urban  blade  com- 
munities. The  granting  of  freehold  rights 
would  remove  a  major  piece  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  at  the  same  time  be  condu- 
cive to  greater  political  stability  In  the 
urban  townships.  Contlntilng  to  deny  black 
people  the  right  to  own  land  in  freehold,  a 
right  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  Is  likely  to  undermine 
black  commitment  to  that  ssrstem.  Orantlng 
freehold  rights  in  urban  townships  Is  impor- 
tant from  another  point  of  view,  which  is 
that  it  would  create  a  source  of  income  for 
local  authorities  In  these  areas,  as  they 
would  be  able  to  levy  assessment  rates  upon 
such  property. 

(c)  Removal*:  population  removals  do 
grievous  damage  to  South  Africa,  both  in 
terms  of  racial  goodwill  within  the  country 
and  in  terms  of  the  country's  image  abroad. 
A  prominent  South  African  business  leader 
has  said  that  population  removals  are  the 
one  thing  most  likely  to  ensiue  success  or 
the  disinvestment  lobby  in  the  U.S.,  which 
would  harm  both  American  companies  and 
South  Africa  Itself.  There  Is  much  evidence 
to  indicate  that  removals  are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  coercion,  and  that  once 
people  have  been  removed,  particularly  into 
some  of  the  more  densely  populated  home- 
lands, they  suffer  stress  and  deprivation, 
and  become  an  additional  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  Some  of  the  communities  re- 
moved are  economically  relatively  prosper- 
ous, and  it  la  tragic  to  see  such  communities 
destroyed.  While  we  recognise  that  in- 
creased black  urbanisation  resulting  from 
the  abolition  of  Influx  control  would  entail 
additional  housing  and  other  costs,  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  costs  in 
simply  halting  ranovals  altogether.  Indeed. 
there  would  probably  be  savings,  since  the 
State  would  no  longer  have  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  people  who  have  been  moved. 

We  urge  that  the  Immediate  cessation  of 
removals  apply  not  only  to  blacks  removed 
to  the  homelands,  but  also  to  coloured  and 
Indian  (and  the  small  number  of  white) 
people  removed  in  terms  of  the  Oroup  Areas 
Act. 

(d)  Mignnt  txtbour  Concomitant  with 
the  phasing  out  of  Influx  control,  the  migra- 
tory labour  system  should  also  be  phased 
out.  Denying  a  worker  the  right  to  live  with 
his  or  her  spouse  and  family  for  very  large 
parts  of  his  or  her  working  life  is  not  social- 
ly desirable,  conducive  to  productivity,  or 
morally  right,  nor  Is  it  compatible  with  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  family  life.  Again. 


allowing  migrant  workers  to  bring  their 
families  to  live  with  them  at  their  places  of 
work  would  involve  costs,  but  the  govern- 
ment would  be  entitled,  if  it  were  to  agree  to 
the  abolition  of  the  migratory  labour 
system,  to  call  upon  the  ivlvate  sector  to 
play  IU  full  part  in  contributing  towards 
housing  and  Inf  rastructural  development 

(e)  Bvtineu  riffhU:  AmCham  is  aware 
that  the  question  of  opening  up  central 
business  districts  to  traders  of  all  races  has 
been  under  consideration  since  the  report  of 
the  Riekert  Commission  was  publiahed  In 
1979,  and  that  some  progreas  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  We  strongly  urge  that 
CBDs  should  be  opened,  not  only  to  col- 
otired  and  Indian  business  and  professional 
men  and  women,  but  also  to  blacks.  We  en- 
dorse the  moves  that  some  local  authorities 
have  made  towards  desegregation  of  CBD 
trading  rights,  while  expressing  our  concern 
that  others  have  refused  to  allow  the  Afri- 
can Bank,  for  example,  to  open  a  branch  In 
the  CBD.  The  question  of  whether  local  au- 
thorities should  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 
open  their  CBDs  is  a  vexed  one.  The  govern- 
ment for  one  or  another  reason,  may  not  be 
willing  to  dictate  to  them.  However,  the 
question  at  stake  Is  not  only  one  of  the  au- 
tonomy of  local  authorities,  but  a  principle 
fundamental  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  to  the  dismantling  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Discretion  should  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  however  If  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  possible  to  provide  for  busi- 
nessmen refused  admission  to  any  particular 
CBD,  for  whatever  reason,  to  have  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Couri.  and  to  em- 
power the  court  to  ovemile  any  local  au- 
thority. 

AmCham  also  urges  the  government  to 
remove  the  petty  restrictions  that  Inhibit 
both  formal  and  informal  business  develop- 
ment within  the  black  townships.  According 
to  the  Pree  Market  Poundation,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  informal  sector  is  inhibited 
by  a  great  deal  of  legislation  of  various 
kinds.  AmCham  believes  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  m»Timi«ing  Job  creation,  restrictions 
on  business  development  In  CBDs  and  black 
townships  should  be  reduced  to  the  barest 
essentials. 

In  particular  we  would  like  to  urge  that 
proposals  by  the  Welgemoed  Commission  to 
restrict  minibus  taxis  be  rejected.  The 
growth  in  recent  years  of  these  taxis  lias 
been  in  reqxmse  to  commuters'  needs,  and 
the  entrepreneurial  initiative  of  such  taxi 
operators  should  not  in  any  way  be  stifled 
by  attempts  to  protect  competing  rail  or  bus 
services.  Commuter  dissatisfaction  with 
transport  services  has  led  to  a  number  of 
costly  and  disruptive  boycotts  in  recent 
years,  and  AmCham  believes  it  would  be  in- 
viting trouble  to  Interfere  with  the  oper- 
ations of  black  entrepreneurs  who  provide  a 
service  that  people  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

(f )  CitUenihip:  The  policy  of  denaUonalls- 
Ing  black  people— i.e.,  removing  their  South 
African  dtisenship— on  the  assumption  of 
constitutional  independence  by  homelands, 
should  be  abandoned.  This  policy  is  not  only 
contrary  to  international  law  but  almost 
tmiversally  rejected  by  blacks.  With  refer- 
ence to  press  reports  that  a  form  of  dual 
citizenship  or  nationality  may  be  Introduced 
so  that  blacks  who  have  lost  their  South  Af- 
rican citizenship  are  not  deprived  of  inter- 
nationally-recognised passport  facilities. 
AmCham  would  like  to  state  its  view  that 
the  major  objection  of  black  people  to  dena- 
tionalisation is  Its  link  to  the  question  of  po- 
litical rights  rather  than  to  the  difficulties 
it  causes  from  a  travel  documentation  point 
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of  view.  Accordingly.  AmCham  believes  that 
merely  restoring  citizenship  of  black  people 
for  travel  purposes  while  restricting  their 
political  rights  to  homelands,  will  not  meet 
their  objections. 

2.  Democratic  jtaTHcipation 

AmCham  endorses  the  statement  on  page 
n  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
stitutional Development  and  Planning  for 
19S3  that  the  realities  and  demands  of  the 
constitutional  development  of  blacks  should 
be  considered  with  an  open  mind  and  with  a 
new  vision.  Our  submission  on  the  question 
of  constitutional  development  is  made  in 
this  spirit.  We  propose  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion under  the  heading  "Democratic  Partici- 
pation" and  from  the  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional perspectives. 

Our  broad  position  is  that  government 
should  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned and  that  all  adults,  irrespective  of 
race,  should  be  accorded  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation In  the  leglalature  that  has  ulti- 
mate control  of  their  lives.  While  we  are 
aware  that  all  blacks  in  South  Africa 
(broadly  defined  in  this  document  to  Include 
homelands  that  were  formerly  part  of 
South  Africa)  have  a  franchise  for  legisla- 
tures In  the  homelands,  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  alters  the  fact  that  ultimate  con- 
trol remains  in  Parliament  in  Cape  Town 
and  in  the  State  President,  who  Is  vested  by 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Constitution 
Act  of  1983  with  the  control  and  administra- 
tion of  black  affairs.  This  is  the  case  partly 
because  almost  half  of  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa  reside  outside  the  homelands,  partly 
because  all  ten  homelands  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  Parliament  to  balance  their 
budgets,  and  partly  because  some  two-thirds 
of  the  homelands'  collective  gross  national 
product  is  earned  In  the  white-designated 
areas.  In  this  context  it  Is  relevant  to  refer 
to  a  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Constitu- 
tional Development  and  Planning  (Financial 
MaU  19th  October  1984)  that  "there  Is  very 
little  political  binding  or  connection"  be- 
tween blacks  In  the  white-designated  areas 
and  the  homelands. 

Although  AmCham.  for  the  reasons  Just 
set  out,  believes  that  blacks  are  entitled  to 
representation  in  Parliament,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  prescribe  how  this  should  be 
effected.  We  are  aware  that  the  Idea  of  a 
"fourth  chamber"  for  blacks  has  been  ruled 
out  by  twth  the  government  and  black  lead- 
ers (among  them  the  president  of  Inkatha). 
We  are  aware  too  that  some  black  organiza- 
tions regard  a  constitution  based  on  one- 
man-one-vote  in  a  unitary  state  as  the  only 
acceptable  type,  but  that  the  government 
has  very  firmly  rejected  this  notion.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  South  Africans 
will  ultimately  devise  a  solution  acceptable 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation. Whether  this  Is  a  unitary  or  federal 
system,  or  whether  rights  are  protected  on 
an  individual  or  group  basis,  and  other  fun- 
damental matters,  are  all  questions  that 
South  Africans  of  all  races  will  ultimately 
have  to  decide  among  themselves  during  ap- 
propriate negotiations  between  representa- 
tives of  all  races  and  political  parties  in  the 
country.  In  our  view  such  negotiations  are  a 
matter  of  urgency.  If  the  process  of  consul- 
tation that  the  cabinet  committee  has  em- 
barked upon  with  various  black  leaders 
proves  to  be  a  first  step  In  that  direction. 
AmCham  would  applaud  the  fact. 

Having  stated  the  broad  principles  we 
have  In  mind  we  wish  now  to  put  forward  a 
number  of  specific  proposals  that  we  believe 
win  help  create  a  climate  for  negotiation 


and  carry  the  process  of  political  reform  in 
South  Africa  forward. 

(a)  Local  Oovemment 

(I)  One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
current  upheavals  in  certain  black  town- 
ships in  the  southern  Transvaal  Is  the  vio- 
lent attacks  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
members  of  some  of  the  new  black  local  au- 
thorities. Such  persons  are  in  an  Invidious 
position  because  a  document  distributed  in 
1983  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Constitu- 
tional Development  and  Planning  was 
widely  Interpreted  as  portraying  the  new 
local  authorities  as  substitutes  for  the  par- 
liamentary franchise.  These  authorities  are 
In  an  invidious  position  also  because  they 
have  been  granted  important  responsibil- 
ities but  lack  the  financial  resources  with 
which  to  discharge  their  duties  effectively. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  the  govern- 
ment Immediately  Issue  a  clear  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  black  local  authorities 
are  a  form  of  three-tier  government  only 
and  that  their  establishment  should  in  no 
way  be  seen  as  a  substitute  for  black  politi- 
cal rights  at  other  levels. 

(II)  We  are  aware  that  the  question  of  how 
local  authorities  should  be  financed  has 
been  the  focus  of  official  attention  for  some 
time,  most  recently  by  the  permanent  fi- 
nance liaison  committee,  and  that  a  number 
of  proposals  are  being  considered.  We 
strongly  advise  against  introducing  meth<xls 
(taxes  baaed  on  the  number  of  employees, 
for  example)  to  finance  local  authorities,  be 
they  black  or  white,  that  may  have  the 
effect,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  of  dis- 
couraging business  Investment  In  metropoU- 
tan  areas.  We  do  not  believe  that  South 
Africa  can  afford  any  measures  which  dis- 
courage Job  creation.  We  do  not  wish  to 
comment  on  whether  as  a  matter  of  general 
principle  It  Is  appropriate  for  local  authori- 
ties to  be  self-financing.  We  do,  however, 
strongly  believe  that  to  apply  such  a  princi- 
ple to  local  authorities  In  black  townships  In 
South  Africa  at  the  present  time  Is  most  in- 
appropriate. The  large  backlogs  in  Infra- 
structure In  these  areas  are  the  result  of 
public  policy  (the  freeze  on  housing  con- 
struction In  certain  townships  In  the  late 
1960'B,  for  example)  and  we  believe  it  Is 
unjust  and  unworkable  to  burden  local  au- 
thorities with  the  responsibility  for  the  sub- 
stantial upgrading  that  the  townships  re- 
quire. We  would  urge  the  government  to  In- 
troduce direct  subsidies  for  development 
and  upgrading  of  the  townships  and  to 
regard  such  subsidies  as  a  form  of  develop- 
ment aaaiatance  (similar,  perhaps,  to  that 
provided  to  homeland  administrations).  As 
we  have  noted  above,  the  granting  of  free- 
hold land  rights  in  black  townships  would, 
in  time,  provide  local  sources  of  revenue. 
Any  prospect  of  black  townships  eventually 
being  able  to  be  8elf-«ufficlent  would  also  re- 
quire maximum  business  development  in 
those  areas,  which  underlines  the  need  to 
remove  restrictions  on  such  development. 

(ill)  AmCham  has  noted  that  the  Regional 
Services  Councils  Bill,  Intnxluced  In  Parlia- 
ment In  1984  and  subsequently  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  provides  for  white,  col- 
oured, and  Indian  local  authorities  to  be 
members  of  these  councils.  Although  black 
local  authorities  will  be  able  to  obtain  serv- 
ices from  the  councils  on  a  contract  basis, 
they  will  not  be  formal  members.  We  can 
see  no  sound  economic  or  administrative 
reason  for  excluding  blacks  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  the  president  of  the  Transvaal 
Municipal  Association  has  recommended 
that    they    be    included.    Accordingly    we 


strongly  urge  that  the  legislation  be  amend- 
ed before  being  presented  to  Parliament 
again.  In  this  context  we  feel  It  is  relevant 
to  point  out  that  the  exclusion  of  blacks 
from  the  new  trtcameral  Parliament  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  among 
black  people  of  all  political  persuasions  and 
we  believe  that  this  exclusion  should  not  be 
repeated  at  the  level  of  regional  services 
councils.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
the  regional  services  councils  provide  a 
golden  opportunity  for  consultation  and  ne- 
gotiation between  blacks  and  other  groups. 
To  allow  this  process  to  go  ahead  in  the  re- 
gional services  councils  would,  we  believe,  be 
a  valuable  experiment  for  South  Africa,  and 
contribute  to  the  process  of  evolutionary 
change. 

(b)  Regional  Oovemment 

Although  ten  homelands  have  already 
been  set  up  in  South  Africa  with  their  own 
administrations,  eight  development  plan- 
ning regions  subsequently  established  strad- 
dle homeland  boundaries,  which  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  increasing  economic  integra- 
tion of  South  Africa.  The  regional  develop- 
ment advisory  committees  established  in  re- 
spect of  these  development  regions  are  also 
a  recognition  of  the  Inevitability  of  Joint  de- 
cision-making on  matters  of  common  Inter- 
est. If  this  can  happen  In  the  sphere  of  re- 
gional development.  It  Is  logical  to  extend 
the  principle  to  decision-making  of  regional 
relevance  in  other  fields.  Including  the 
social  and  political.  In  this  context  we  would 
commend  to  the  committee  the  report  of 
the  Butheled  Commission,  which  found 
that  the  existence  of  separate  authorities  In 
Kwazulu  and  Natal  led  to  expensive  and  in- 
efficient duplication  and  overlapping,  and 
accordingly  recommended  that  all  regional 
functions  be  carried  out  on  a  Joint  baals  by 
the  provincial  administration  and  the  Kwa- 
zulu legislative  assembly.  As  AmCham  un- 
derstands It,  the  commission  recommended 
a  form  of  multi-racial  regional  government 
in  Natal  and.  without  wishing  to  endorse 
the  policies  either  of  the  Kwazulu  legisla- 
tive assembly  or  of  the  Natal  provincial  ad- 
ministration, we  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  committee  the  principle  of  allowing  co- 
operation in  the  eight  development  regions 
over  matters  of  economic  development  to 
evolve  into  Joint  decision-making  on  region- 
al, political,  and  other  Issues.  Again,  without 
wishing  to  prescribe  the  precise  formula. 
AmCham  Is  confident  that  such  a  formula 
can  be  reached  through  black  and  white  ne- 
gotiation and  compromise.  The  formula 
could  differ  from  region  to  region,  depend- 
ing on  political,  economic,  and  other  circum- 
stances, but  regional  governments  of  this 
nature  could  evolve  into  comt>onent  units  of 
an  ultimate  federal  political  system  for 
South  Africa,  if  such  a  system  were  eventu- 
ally decided  upon  In  preference  to  a  unitary 
state. 

(c)  National  Oovemment 

We  have  already  stated  above  AmCham's 
confidence  that  eventually  South  Africans 
will  devlae  an  appropriate  formula  for  black 
participation  In  Parliament.  The  proposals 
for  local  and  regional  government  outlined 
above  would,  we  believe,  pave  the  way  for 
such  a  development  If  they  were  successful- 
ly Implemented.  We  would  In  the  meantime 
wish  to  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

(I)  the  government  should  make  an  an- 
nouncement that  it  Is  Its  Intention  to  grant 
the  parliamentary  franchise  to  blacks  and 
that  this  will  be  done  when  an  appropriate 
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formula  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  lead- 
ers of  all  population  groups; 

(11)  the  government  should  also  announce 
that  once  the  formula  was  agreed  upon,  the 
parliamentary  franchise  would  be  extended 
not  only  to  blacks  in  the  white-designate 
areas,  but  also  to  blacks  resident  in  the 
homelands: 

(ill)  blacks  should  be  given  representation 
on  the  State  President's  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Priorities.  Since  this  committee  will 
play  a  major  role  in  determining  budget  pri- 
orities and  therefore  have  a  major  Impact 
on  public  spending  and  on  the  economy,  to 
exclude  blacks  from  it  seems  unjust  and 
anomalous:  and 

(iv)  the  government  should  not  proceed 
any  further  with  plans  for  a  confederation, 
as  It  is  evident  that  this  particular  formula 
Is  rejected  by  a  great  many  black  people,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  leaders  of  the  home- 
lands. We  refer  In  this  context  to  meetings 
held  between  the  leaders  of  Kwazulu. 
Transkel,  Lebowa.  and  Kangwane  with  a 
view  to  promoting  federation  rather  than 
confederation.  Confederation  la,  we  believe, 
unacceptable  because  It  Is  baaed  upon  the 
removal  of  citizenship  from  blacks. 

3.  Negotiation  and  contvltation 
As  stated  above,  an  appropriate  poUtical 
formula  for  South  Africa  can  only  be  ar- 
rived at  by  South  Africans  themselves 
through  an  agreed  process  of  negotiation  in 
which  representatives  of  all  race  groups  and 
poUtlcal  parUes  can  freely  participate.  For 
such  a  process  of  negotiation  to  be  effective. 
It  must  necessarily  include  leaders  or  orga- 
nizations now  proscribed  and/or  operating 
In  exile.  AxnCham  does  not  presume  to 
claim  th^  such  organizations  are  the  only 
authentic  voice  of  black  people.  Some  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  im- 
portant voices,  however.  AmCham  accord- 
ingly believes  that  the  organizations  in 
question  should  be  legalized  and  that  lead- 
ers thereof  now  in  prison  or  in  exile  should 
be  granted  an  amnesty,  subject  to  their 
agreement  to  participate  in  lawful  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  violence.  All  persons  in  deten- 
tion without  trial  should  at  the  same  time 
be  charged  or  released. 

rv.  coNCLnsiON 
AmCham  believes  that  South  Africa  has 
already  shown  Itself  capable  of  making  im- 
portant changes  in  policy,  with  benefit  to 
all.  We  refer  in  this  context  to  the  growth 
of  the  black  trade  xinion  movement  and  the 
legislation  providing  for  the  registration  of 
black  trade  unions  ttiat  followed  the  report 
of  the  Wlehahn  Commission.  We  have  wit- 
nessed also  the  employment  of  black  people 
in  ever  greater  numbers  in  skilled  and  man- 
agerial poets,  and  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  Industrial  colour  bar.  Blacks  and 
whites  have  proved  themselves  capable  of 
effective  and  mutually  beneficial  negotia- 
tion in  the  industrial  relations  field,  and  we 
believe  this  principle  can  successfully  be  ap- 
pUed  in  the  poUtical  field  at  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels.  We  have  seen  also  the 
desegregation  of  sport  and  sports  facilities 
in  many  fields,  the  desegregation  of  thea- 
tres and  of  certain  hotels  and  restaurants, 
while  an  increasing  number  of  black  stu- 
dents are  attending  white  universities.  All 
this  encourages  us  in  the  belief  that  peace- 
ful evolutionary  change  in  South  Africa  is 
possible.  This  submission  is  made  as  a  result 
of  AmCham's  desire  to  do  all  in  Its  power  to 
assist  that  process  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
our  member  companies  and  the  many  South 
Africans  who  work  for  them,  but  to  South 
Africans  of  all  races.* 


TEACHER  DAT  VBJi. 

•  ISi.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  as  Congress  continues  to  focus 
on  the  crucial  problem  of  the  Federal 
deficit,  I  ask  that  we  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  turn  our  attention  to  a  critical 
issue  facing  our  country.  The  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  is  an  every- 
day concern  of  our  Nation's  parents, 
children,  and  educators.  All  too  often, 
however,  it  is  discussed  only  in  the 
narrow  terms  of  the  budget  debate. 
Today,  as  part  of  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Week  and  on  Teacher  Day  n.S.A.. 
we  recall  again  that  an  investment  in 
our  children's  education  is  vital  for 
America's  future— both  for  our  eco- 
nomic health  and  our  national  securi- 
ty in  the  years  to  come. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session.  I  in- 
troduced the  American  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  ensure  that  America's 
children  leam  the  skills  of  tomorrow- 
skills  to  operate  sophisticated  machine 
tools,  to  invent  the  next  generation  of 
computers,  and  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages in  overseas  markets.  This  bill, 
now  sponsored  by  19  members  of  this 
body,  draws  on  the  shared  responsibil- 
ity of  families,  communities,  and  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  challenge  of  edu- 
cating our  children.  This  challenge 
has  be(x>me  partictilarly  acute  during 
the  mid-1980's  when,  as  reported  in  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  we  face  a  "rising  tide 
of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very 
future  as  a  people  and  a  nation." 

We  must  not  let  this  tide  enxle  the 
foundation  of  our  education  system. 
This  foundation  is  based,  first,  on  our 
commitment  to  excellence  in  public 
education;  and,  second,  on  our  commit- 
ment to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
every  child  in  this  country. 

Together,  our  families,  communities, 
educators,  and  Oovemment  can  meet 
these  commitments.  Today,  on  Teach- 
er Day  U.S.A.,  we  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  and  achievements  of 
our  Nation's  teachers  in  undertaking 
this  difficult  but  most  important  of 
tasks— to  provide  quality  education  for 
all  our  young  people. 

In  a  changing  world  of  new  informa- 
tion and  technologies,  this  task  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult.  We  must 
give  teachers  the  help  they  need:  We 
must  provide  them  with  the  tools  and 
training  to  teach  our  children  new 
skills:  we  must  reward  them  sufficient- 
ly for  their  important  work;  we  must 
adequately  fund  quality  education  pro- 
grams; and  we  must  give  them  our 
strong  support. 

Only  if  teachers  receive  this  support 
can  we  begin  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  massive  teacher  shortages  pro- 
jected for  the  late  1980'8  and  1990's. 
Unless  we  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  educators  to  teach  our  children,  our 
Nation  will  lack  the  human  resources 
to  keep  pace  with  new  developments  in 
technology  and  science  which  are  cru- 
cial to  both  our  economic  and  national 


security.  We  can  and  must  mcxlemize 
our  education  system. 

There  is  no  question  that,  today,  our 
schools  are  in  crisis.  Average  achieve- 
ment test  scores  today  are  lower  than 
they  were  in  1957,  the  year  the  Soviets 
launched  Sputnik  and  America  initiat- 
ed a  furious  race  to  catch  up  with  the 
Russians  in  science,  technology,  and 
space  exploration. 

Today,  only  13  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  are  prepared  for  the 
engineering  curriculum  in  college, 
compared  with  26  percent  in  1972. 

One-half  of  all  high  school  students 
in  the  United  States  take  no  math  or 
science  beyond  the  10th  grade.  What 
is  most  dangerous  is  that  our  toughest 
international  competitors  are  devoting 
far  more  attention  to  educating  their 
children  in  these  vital  areas.  Soviet 
students  must  complete  2  years  of  cal- 
ctilus,  S  years  of  physics,  4  years  of 
chemistry,  4  years  of  biology,  and  5 
years  of  algebra  by  the  time  they  com- 
plete high  schooL 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  are 
alarming  because  a  weU-educated. 
well-prepared  citizenry  is  essential  to 
lead  the  United  States  into  a  changed 
economy  that  will  require  new  skills 
and  knowledge  of  its  workers.  And  the 
national  security  of  this  country  will 
depend  on  oiu*  citizens'  abilities  to  op- 
erate, maintjihi  and  (sontrol  the  so- 
phisticated equipment  on  which  our 
defense  increasingly  is  based.  Indeed, 
our  education  system  bears  a  heavy  re* 
sponsibillty,  for  it  now  must  teach  stu- 
dents the  classics  and  computers,  lan- 
guages and  lasers,  physics  and  philoso- 
phy. 

We  must  examine  programs  for  re- 
sponding to  the  crisis  in  American  edu-  - 
cation.  The  American  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  establishes  four  programs 
which,  together,  provide  such  a  re- 
sponse. 

Under  the  ADEA,  local  school  dis- 
tricts develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  improve  instruction  and  stu- 
dent achievement  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  langilages,  communica- 
tions skills,  and  technology.  During 
each  fiscal  year,  school  districts  work- 
ing with  the  ADEA  Program  wlU  be 
entitled  to  a  basic  payment  based  on 
the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State.  And.  for  those  which  can 
show  substantial  evidence  that  the 
program  meets  the  ADEA  goals  for 
the  year,  an  additional  payment  is 
available. 

The  bill  encourages  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  coordinate  efforts 
with  local  school  districts  for  the 
training  and  retraining  of  teachers 
through  workshops,  summer  insti- 
tutes, and  in-servic«  training.  The 
ADEA  also  authorizes  funds  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
support  research  and  development 
into  effective  teaching  aind  learning 
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techniques  in  math,  science,  foreign 
languages,  and  technological  training. 

An  additional  component  of  the 
ADEA  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  project  the  personnel  training 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  local  educators,  the 
Secretary  will  analyze  the  best  way  for 
education  to  help  meet  those  needs.  It 
Is  absolutely  essential  that  our  defense 
professionals  communicate  with  our 
educators. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act  establishes  an  in- 
centive program,  a  Federal  Impetus,  so 
our  country  can  meet  the  demands 
placed  on  our  educational  systems  by 
the  technological  changes  taking  place 
in  today's  world.  The  key  here  Is  Fed- 
eral impetus.  The  ADEA  provides  lo- 
calities with  necessary  Federal  aid 
without  stifling  local  Initiative  or 
flexibility.  By  developing  programs  to 
train  our  young  people  for  tomorrow's 
world,  we  are  investing  in  a  safer, 
more  prosperous  future  for  our 
NaUon. 

I  appreciate  the  participation  of  the 
Senators  who  have  Joined  me  today  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  importance 
of  Investing  in  America's  future 
through  quality  education  programs, 
such  as  the  ADEA.  And,  I  want  to 
thank  again  our  Nation's  teachers,  be- 
cause their  hard  work  and  dedication 
ensure  that  this  investment  is  sound 
and  that  it  will  provide  high  returns  in 
years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Teacher  Day  \3J&^,  gives  national 
recognition  to  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion that  teachers  make  to  our  society. 
It  is  only  proper  on  this  day  that  we 
thank  our  teachers  for  th^  hard 
work,  dilllgence,  and  dedication  in  edu- 
cating our  Nation's  children.  It  is  also 
an  opportune  time  to  briefly  reflect  on 
the  status  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  on  the  importance  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers  are  the  critical  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  measure  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  education.  Our  schools  are 
only  as  good  as  the  teachers  in  them. 
For  most  students.  It  is  the  teacher 
who  is  the  most  significant  role  model 
outside  the  family.  In  this  capacity, 
teachers  not  only  provide  students 
with  a  sound  grounding  in  subjects 
from  algebra  to  zoology,  but  also  in- 
still in  a  young  man  or  woman  a  love 
of  learning  which  that  student  will  ex- 
ercise throughout  life.  Teachers  help 
each  student  develop  his  own  sense  of 
identity,  character,  and  self-esteem. 
And  teachers  recognize  the  capabili- 
ties and  potential  of  every  student, 
while  encouraging  each  individual  to 
work  hard  so  that  he  may  go  as  far  as 
his  imagination,  desire,  and  talent  can 
take  him. 

We  expect  each  teacher  to  perform 
these  functions.  Beyond  this,  we 
expect  them  to  serve  as  nurses,  coun- 
selors, after-school  babysitters,  police- 


men, and  hall  and  lunch  monitors.  In 
short,  we  expect  them  to  be  concerned 
with  the  total  welfare  of  all  our  chil- 
dren. 

Sadly,  we  are  losing  our  best  and 
brightest  teachers  to  the  private 
sector  because  we  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  these  respon- 
sibilities. Furthermore,  we  do  not  pro- 
vide salaries  and  working  conditions 
that  can  attract  promising  college 
graduates  to  the  profession. 

It  is  encouraging  indeed  that  so 
many  States  across  the  country  have 
undertaken  efforts  to  increase  teacher 
salaries,  improve  teaching  conditions, 
and  implement  reward  systems.  While 
these  efforts  are  laudable,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  If  our  goal  is  to 
hold  on  to  the  outstanding  teachers 
we  now  have,  and  to  attract  top-level 
graduates  to  the  field. 

Teacher  Day  U.S.A.  is  a  fitting  occa- 
sion to  underscore  the  importance  of 
strengthening  the  quality  of  our  edu- 
cation. It  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  our  Nation  rests  heavily  on 
the  development  of  the  human  poten- 
tial of  our  citizenry.  For,  the  makeup 
and  character  of  our  country  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  simi  total  of  the  knowl- 
edge, character,  and  capability  of  our 
graduates.  And  in  this  regard,  it  is  crit- 
ical that  we  aclcnowledge  that  the  in- 
vestment that  we  make  now  in  human 
capital  through  schooling  is  directly 
proportional  to  our  economic  strength 
as  a  Nation  in  later  years. 

It  was  with  this  concern  in  mind 
that  we  passed  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Secuirity  Act  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  This  act,  for  which  I  was 
proud  to  have  played  a  significant 
role,  provides  a  2-year  authorization  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  math,  science, 
computer,  and  foreign  language  in- 
struction. We  passed  this  measure  out 
of  alarm  that  our  schools  could  not 
keep  pace  with  instruction  in  these 
subjects  In  other  countries.  We  knew 
that  failure  to  act  quickly  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  would  have 
serious  economic  ramifications  in  the 
near  future.  It  was  our  belief  that  our 
economic  competitiveness  in  the  world 
marketplace  was  in  Jeopardy,  and  we 
passed  this  bill  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure so  that  we  might  Immediately 
begin  to  revitalize  our  ailing  school 
system. 

It  is  now  time  to  move  beyond  this 
emergency  legislation  by  beginning  a 
discussion  of  legislation  that  will  ad- 
dress the  great  magnitude  of  the  long- 
term  needs  of  schools  In  upgrading  the 
quality  of  education.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act.  which  advances  a 
long-term  approach  to  addressing  the 
problems  that  schools  face  in  math, 
science,  foreign  languages,  and  com- 
puter instruction.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  soon  begin  a  dialog  on  legisla- 


tive initiatives  of  this  nature,  and  that 
hearings  can  be  held  on  the  ADEA  in 
this  session  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  articles  and  editorials  continue 
to  focus  on  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
our  Nation.  I'm  pleased  that  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  completed  since 
1983,  including  "A  Nation  at  Risk." 
the  report  on  the  Commission  on 
Reading  and  many  others  have  not 
been  shelved  to  gather  dust.  Reports 
are  worthless  unless  they  are  translat- 
ed into  action— action  which  results  in 
higher  student  achievement,  quality 
teaching  at  all  educational  levels,  and 
a  commitment  to  both  excellence  and 
access  for  all  students.  *' 

Today  is  Teacher  Day  U.S.A.  Along 
with  my  congratulations  to  the  thou- 
sands of  hard-working  and  dedicated 
teachers  In  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  this  Chamber's  atten- 
tion a  news  commentary  and  compre- 
hensive reading  report  on  teaching  and 
learning. 

Orley  R.  Herron.  president  of  the 
National  College  of  Education  with 
branches  in  Evanston  and  Lombard. 
IL,  wrote  a  commentary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  tSay  8.  1985.  Chicago 
Trlbime.  In  it.  he  states  that  "educa- 
tional reform  is  In  everyone's  best  in- 
terest." Herron  points  out  that  the 
dropout  rate  for  teachers  is  almost  as 
alarming  as  the  dropout  rate  for  high 
school  students  in  Chicago.  With 
starting  pay  at  about  $13,000  per  year. 
this  is  an  alarming,  but  not  suprlslng 
fact. 

Herron  aslLS  a  crucial  queston:  How 
do  we  ensure  that  the  teachers  of  our 
children  are  both  well-paid  and  well 
worth  It?  One  answer  he  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  propose  is  the  quality  of 
teacher-training  institutions.  He 
makes  sensible  and  workable  sugges- 
tions such  as  early  classroom  experi- 
ence for  those  training  to  become 
teachers,  links  between  college  and 
university  schools  of  education  and 
the  community  which  Includes  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classroom  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  professors  of 
education,  and  early  screening  pro- 
grams for  students  of  education  to 
identify  those  students  whose  qualifi- 
cations or  personalities  make  them 
better  suited  for  another  career. 

Today's  problems  in  education  are 
certainly  not  limited  to  the  quality 
and  commitment  of  teachers.  Teach- 
ers, In  general,  are  among  the  most 
dedicated  of  all  professionals.  Dr. 
Herron  suggests  that  we  can  train 
them  better,  that  professors  of  educa- 
tion can  become  more  Involved  In  pre- 
college  educational  systems  and  that 
early  exposure  and  evaluation  "will 
eliminate  the  bad  apples  destined  for 
teaching  careers  and  restrict  our  aca- 
demic product  to  the  pick  of  the  crop." 

The  National  Academy  of  Educa- 
tion's   Commission    on    Reading    is 


chaired  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Anderson, 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Reading  at  the  University  of  Illinois  In 
Champaign.  Established  in  1983.  the 
Cominlssion's  work  has  culminated  in 
a  report  Just  released  "Becoming  a 
Nation  of  Readers."  I'm  pleased  that 
oiu-  major  public  higher  education  in- 
stitution in  Illinois  has  played  such  a 
key  role  in  this  Important  report. 

"Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers" 
begins  with  a  firm  statement  that  the 
ability  to  read  is  so  basic,  that  excel- 
lence in  high  school  and  beyond  is  not 
possible  without  a  strong  foimdation 
in  reading  upon  which  all  learning 
rests.  The  Commission  on  Reading's 
report  explores  at  length  the  skill  of 
reading  and  how  it  is  taught  both  in 
the  home  and  in  the  classroom.  Read- 
ing is  a  skill  of  imderstanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  written  communication 
which  stays  with  that  individual 
throughout  his  or  her  life,  and  is  a 
major  factor  in  success  in  school,  on 
the  Job,  and  as  an  element  in  a  full 
personal  life. 

The  Commission  extensively  evalu- 
ates teaching  and  learning  of  reading 
skills,  and  makes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations: from  parental  involve- 
ment with  preschool  children  through 
time  at  home  spent  reading  aloud,  to 
intensive  training  in  the  process  of 
teaching  reading  skills  for  college  stu- 
dents who  will  become  tomorrow's 
teachers. 

Reading  skills,  quality  teaching,  and 
quality  teachers  are  related  and  com- 
plex topics.  I  commend  both  Dr.  Her- 
ron's  commentary  and  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  Reading  to  my  col- 
leagues as  we  make  decisions  on  Feder- 
al education  and  literacy  programs  in 
the  coming  months.* 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day  that  has  been  designated  "Teach- 
er Day  U.S.A.,"  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
fine  teachers  in  our  Nation's  schools, 
to  focus  on  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  stress  the  need  for  contin- 
ued support  of  education  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  teachers 
play  a  very  special  role  in  our  society. 
For  it  is  from  their  classrooms  that 
the  leaders  and  thinkers  of  tomorrow 
will  emerge.  Teachers  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ensuring  that  the 
future  adults  of  our  country  will  be 
prepared  to  fulfill  their  roles  of  citi- 
zens and  leaders  and  that  they  will  be 
competent  to  guide  our  Nation  and  im- 
plement its  goals.  For  these  great  re- 
sponsibilities that  our  educators  have 
undertaken,  we  owe  them  our  grati- 
tude. Moreover,  we  owe  them  our  con- 
tinued support  in  helping  them  to 
obtain  the  resources  necessary  to 
maintain  a  learning  environment. 

When  we  think  about  it.  investing  in 
education  is  the  best  investment  we 
can  possibly  make  as  a  nation.  When 
we  invest  in  the  education  of  people. 


the  investment  pays  off.  Educated 
people  contribute  to  society.  They  are 
more  productive.  They  often  pay  more 
in  taxes  to  support  government,  our 
national  defense,  and  programs 
deemed  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
not  benefited  from  education  are  less 
likely  to  be  employed,  and  are  more 
likely  to  cost  society  resources 
through  welfare  or  support  for  correc- 
tional institutions.  Without  a  doubt, 
education  can  be  seen  as  a  true  bar- 
gain when  viewed  in  this  maimer. 

High  quality  education  is  the  key  to 
our  continued  success  as  a  nation.  If 
we  want  to  have  a  healthy  economy,  a 
strong  defense,  and  regain  our  coun- 
try's competitive  edge  in  the  world, 
then  we  must  have  the  best  educated 
people  In  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  homage  we 
are  paying  to  educators  today  and  the 
importance  we  have  attributed  to  edu- 
cation through  our  observance  of  this 
day  will  be  remembered.  As  we  contin- 
ue the  budget  debate  and  as  we  look  at 
major  education  initiatives  such  as  the 
American  Defense  Education  Act.  we 
can  show  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tion through  our  pro  education  votes. 
The  education  of  our  children  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  must  be  shared  by 
all.  Let  us  together  make  a  commit- 
ment to  do  all  we  can  tc  make  our  edu- 
cation sjrstem  the  best  that  it  can  be.* 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hart  and  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
the  American  Defense  Education  Act. 

With  our  need  to  build  a  renewed 
emphasis  In  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
foreign  languages,  and  communication 
skills,  this  legislation  can  help  achieve 
our  national  goals  of  filling  the  void 
we  have  found  in  these  areas. 

Today's  Investment  for  developing 
engineers,  computer  specialists,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  teachers  will  be  the 
key  to  our  keeping  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world.  A  nation 
which  allows  its  education  system  to 
become  second  class  will  soon  become 
a  second  class  nation. 

Education  is  the  key  to  our  solving 
the  problems  of  the  trade  imbalance, 
developing  competitive  business  tech- 
nology, insuring  the  strength  of  our 
defense,  and  diversifying  our  economy 
into  the  21st  century. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
now  a  part  of  a  world  economy. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  only  3  percent 
of  our  national  Income  was  dependent 
upon  world  trade.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  portion  will  probably  ap- 
proach one-third. 

Our  investment  In  these  key  learn- 
ing areas  would  be  achieved  by  pas- 
sage of  the  American  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Our  long-term  economic 
health  and  national  seciu-ity  will 
depend  on  what  small  sacrifices  we  are 
willing  to  make  today.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  support  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act.* 


FUEL  EFFICIENCY 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AUTOS 

*  Mr.  HATFIELD.  BCr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evahs] 
recently  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  a  non- 
profit, public  interest  organization  of 
Oovemment,  business,  labor,  and  con- 
siuner  leaders  dedicated  to  improviog 
our  Nation's  energy  use. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  op-ed  piece 
coauthored  by  Senator  E^tahs  and  by 
Senator  Hxuiz.  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rscoso.  The  article  address- 
es an  issue  that  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  be- 
lieve Senators  Evahs  and  Hzniz  have 
stated  the  case  very  clearly  against  the 
proposed  reduction  in  fuel  efficiency 
requirements  for  automobiles. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30, 1985] 
RxnCT  THB  PLC*  FaoM  Foio,  QM. 
(By  Daniel  J.  Evans  and  John  Heinz) 

Washimotoii.— After  posting  record  profits 
last  year,  two  of  the  three  big  auto  makerB— 
Ford  and  Oeneral  Motors— are  aaklng  help 
from  the  deficit-ridden  Oovemment.  The 
Oovemment  should  reject  the  plea,  which 
would  set  a  bad  precedent,  deprive  Federal 
coffers  of  millions  of  dollars  and  reward 
companies  that  drag  their  feet,  giving  them 
unfair  competitive  advantage. 

Specifically,  the  auto  makers  are  asking 
the  Oovemment  to  ease  Its  fuel-effidency 
standard  for  autcnnobUes.  They  say  that 
gasoline  prices  are  coming  down  and  that 
consumers  want  bigger,  less-effldent  cars. 
What  they  do  not  tell  you  Is  that  easing  the 
standard  could  save  them  approximately 
$500  million  in  fines  for  not  reaching  the  re- 
quired fuel-effidency  leveL  And  that  in  turn 
is  revenue  that  could  be  used  by  the  Oov- 
emment to  fund  Important  ■odal  programs. 

The  fuel-efficiency  standard— called  the 
"Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy"  stand- 
ard—Is part  of  a  law  passed  in  1976.  Car 
manufacturers  were  given  10  years  to  in- 
crease the  average  fuel  economy  of  their 
new  fleets  to  37.5  miles  per  gallon. 

Ford  and  O.M.  will  not  meet  the  standard 
this  year  and  have  asked  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  to  roll  back  the  standard 
to  36  miles  per  gallon.  The  department  has 
indicated  that  it  plans  to  do  so  and  is  taking 
public  comments  until  April  39. 

The  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
standard  Is  Important  to  our  effort  to 
reduce  dependence  on  Imported  oil  and  to 
preserve  national  security.  If  all  cars  on  the 
road  today  achieved  37.S  miles  per  gallon, 
rather  than  the  current  average  of  about  17, 
oil  imports  could  be  reduced  by  more  than 
39  billion  gallons  a  year.  That  translates  to 
130  days  of  oil  imports.  Fully  a  third  of  our 
oil  supplies  still  comes  from  foreign  wells, 
some  of  them  in  unstable  regions  of  the 
world.  Easing  the  standard  could  make  us 
look  foolish  if  events  in  any  of  those  regions 
led  to  another  oil  shortage. 

Ford  and  O.M.  claim  that  falling  gasoline 
prices  have  encouraged  buyers  to  demand  • 
larger  cars.  Therefore,  they  assert,  they  are 
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unable  to  aell  enough  anall  can  to  meet  the 
standard  for  their  total  neet  unlen  they 
make  their  anall  model*  more  attractive  by 
provldlnc  tftudal  financing  and  make  ihelr 
larger  can  leaa  attractive  by  raising  prices. 
These  actions,  they  say.  would  limit  buyers' 
optloas  and  "disrupt  the  free  market  in  a 
manner  that  will  lead  to  serious  economic 
barm." 

If  the  CSovemment  has  set  a  goal  that  In- 
dustry is  unable  to  meet,  or  that  causes 
undue  hardship,  then  we  should  reconsider 
the  standard.  But  before  we  get  carried 
away  by  the  "regulatory  burden"  argument, 
we  must  look  at  the  record  of  another  major 
auto  maker,  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 
Chrysler  made  a  profit  of  $3.4  tiOllon.  met 
the  fuel  standard  In  lM4-and  will  meet  It 
inl»85. 

There  are  also  questions  of  fairness  and 
corporate  responsiveness  to  the  law.  Chrys- 
ler Invested  approzbiiately  94.4  bUUon.  sold 
■nailer  cars  (which  have  smaller  profit  mar- 
gins) and  obeyed  the  law.  Ford  and  QM^ 
which  can  construct  the  necessary  small 
cars,  chose  to  enjoy  the  bigger  profit  of 
marketing  a  fleet  of  larger  cars.  Now  they 
want  to  evade  the  consequence  of  their  pre- 
vious decisions.  Is  It  really  good  public 
policy  to  reward  these  manufacturers  for 
honoring  the  call  of  proflt  over  the  dictates 
of  the  law?  If  the  standard  Is  roUed  back. 
Ford  and  OJC.  will  continue  to  reap  the 
profits  of  a  larger  fleet,  avoid  breaking  the 
law  and  evade  large  fines.  And  Chrysler  will 
be  penallwd  for  obeying  the  law. 

Lowering  the  standard  would  Jeopardise 
our  energy  security  goals.  It  Is  also  unneces- 
sary. The  fact  that  Chrysler  has  met  the 
standard  and  stlU  turned  a  substantial 
proflt  shows  that  the  standard  la  techno- 
1<>gVitMy  feasible  and  economically  practica- 
ble. It  would  punish  a  manufacturer  that 
has  fulfilled  Its  corporate  responsibilities  to 
the  Oovemmenl.  reward  two  corporations 
for  falhnc  to  obey  the  law  and  cost  the  Oov- 
emment  about  half  a  billion  dollars  in  po- 
tential revenue.  It  Is  an  Idea  that.  In  the 
short  run.  serves  only  a  few  and.  In  the  long 
run.  hurts  us  aU.« 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  oosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15,  designating  Bday 
7,  1985.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
D»y." 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  day 
should  be  so  designated,  for  it  also 
marks  the  convening  In  Ottawa  of  the 
CSCE  Human  Rights  Experts  Meet- 
ing. This  meeting  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  discussions  re- 
garding respect  in  Individual  states  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, in  all  their  aspects,  as  embodied 
in  the  HelsinU  Final  Act. 

The  record  of  compliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  important  area  of 
emigration  rights  has  been  disappoint- 
ing. Of  particular  concern  to  me  has 
been  the  frustrated  efforts  of  many 
Soviet  citizens  to  obtain  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families  living  out- 
side of  the  country. 

I  was  made  pa^ully  aware  of  the 
anguish  of  divided  families  during  my 
1983  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of 
the  most  moving  experiences  of  that 


trip  was  my  visit  with  Mrs.  Tamara 
Tretyakova  Levin  who,  with  her  young 
son  Mark,  has  been  seeking  permission 
from  the  Soviet  Government  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  to  join  her 
husband,  Simon  Levin. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Levin  has  taken  a 
tragic  turn  in  recent  weeks.  To  demon- 
strate her  desperate  desire  to  see  her 
family  reunited.  Mrs.  Levin  began  a 
hunger  strike  on  March  18.  Now  in  the 
51st  day  without  food.  Mrs.  Levin's 
condition  is  critical.  Her  anguish  has 
been  compounded  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  grant  permission 
to  Simon  Levin  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  take  custody  of  their  son. 
Mark. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Levin  family  has 
recently  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  through  sto- 
ries in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers  around  the  country. 

Despite  numerous  previous  U.S.  ap- 
peals on  Mrs.  Levin's  behalf  and  the 
recent  Senate  letter  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev,  signed  by  nearly  30 
Members  of  this  body,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  deny  Mrs. 
Levin's  TV^-year  request  to  emigrate. 

Although  time  is  quickly  running 
out  on  Mrs.  Levin  and  on  our  ability  to 
help  her,  we  must  not  give  up. 

The  Helsinki  accords,  signed  some  10 
years  ago,  have  provided  hope  for  Mrs. 
Levin  and  others  like  her  who  have 
been  fighting  for  their  human  rights. 
As  one  of  the  35  signatories  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
pledged  to  uphold  the  basic  human 
rights  of  its  citizens.  It  is  to  that 
pledge  that  we  who  enjoy  freedom 
must  direct  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
Govertunent,  and  urge  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Helsinki  accords  be  hon- 
ored.* 


FRANK  COX  AND  RAT  DEBEN- 
HAM.  ALASKA'S  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS HONOREES 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  pleasure  during  W"iaii  Business 
Week  to  recognize  two  of  my  fellow 
Alaskans,  Prank  Cox  and  Ray  Deben- 
ham,  who  are  the  recipients  of  prestig- 
ious awards  because  of  their  promo- 
tion of  small  bualneas  enterprise. 

Ray  Debenham  is  Alaska's  "State 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Tear." 
Ray  started  his  business,  the  Deben- 
ham Electric  Supply  Co.,  Inc..  the  day 
his  former  place  of  employment  shut 
its  doors.  He  did  that  with  just  $2,800. 
Within  a  year  he  obtained  a  small 
business  loan  through  his  bank.  His 
electric  supply  wholesale  business 
grew  quickly  and  has  expanded  its 
base  of  operation  from  Anchorage  to 
Kenai,  Falrbsjiks,  and  Wasllla.  AK,  as 
well  as  to  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Utah.  I  am  proud  of  Ray's  person- 
al initiative  and  promotion  of  econom- 
ic opportunity. 


Prank  Cox  Is  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  SBA's  Gold  Medal  Award.  This 
award  is  intended  to  recognize  the  one 
SBA  employee  who  has  made  the  most 
significant  overall  contribution  to  the 
promotion  of  free  enterprise.  Frank 
has  15  years  of  Federal  service,  all  of  it 
as  the  District  Director  of  the  SBA  in 
Anchorage.  Among  his  achievements  is 
that  the  Alaska  district  is  th(:  first  in 
the  Nation  to  enlist  every  bank  in  the 
giiarantee  loan  program.  Alaska's  pro- 
gram is  the  third  most  active  on  the 
west  coast  and  has  the  lowest  loan  fail- 
ure rate  in  the  country. 

The  SBA  and  Frank  Cox  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska's  economy.  The 
Agency  has  provided  much  needed 
loans  to  businesses  during  times  when 
it  was  difficult  to  attract  investment 
capital  into  the  State.  It  is  still  doing 
BO.  in  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  SBA 
loaned  $72.5  million  to  Alaska  busi- 
nessmen, the  second  highest  loan 
volume  in  the  coimtry. 

The  SBA  has  also  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  helping  the  State  recover 
from  the  devastating  1964  Good 
Friday  earthquake  and  in  helping 
Fairbanks  recover  after  a  severe  flood 
in  1967.  The  SBA  has  been  good  to 
Alaska  and  has  given  many  Alaskans 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  en- 
trepreneurial spirit 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportimity  to  highlight  the  con- 
tributions of  Frank  and  Ray  who  are 
close  personal  friends  of  mine.  It  is  a 
great  honor  to  share  their  well-de- 
served achievements  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.* 


FORGING  SUCCESS:  RHODE  IS- 
LAND'S SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OP  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  we  honor 
people  who  have  been  designated 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year 
from  the  various  States,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  call  attention  to 
Rhode  Island's  representative  this 
year  because  he  seems  to  epitomize 
the  very  best  in  entrepreneurial  initia- 
tive and  imagination. 

Jim  Morrill  came  to  our  State  just  3 
years  ago  because  he  found  there  a 
unique  opportunity  to  merge  a  good 
idea  with  the  means  to  bring  it  to  frui- 
tion. 

The  idea  was  to  concentrate  on  the 
production  of  high  quality,  "bottom 
poured"  steel  ingots  from  scrap  metal, 
for  use  by  the  steel  forging  Ind'jstry. 
The  unique  opportunity  was  presented 
by  the  availability  of  a  small  steel 
plant  in  East  Providence  which  was  of- 
fered for  sale  in  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing. 

Morrill  was  able  to  acquire  the  plant 
at  a  favorable  price  and  then  raised  $3 
million  in  capital  with  the  help  of  two 


SBA  loans.  Rhode  Island  Forging 
Steel  shipped  its  first  ingots  in  Blay 
1983  and  showed  a  profit  3  months 
later.  In  1984,  it  realized  profits  of  $1.5 
million  on  sales  of  $14  million,  and 
sales  are  expected  to  double  in  the 
next  3  years.  The  plant  now  employs  a 
work  force  of  52. 

Jim  Morrill's  success  story  is  a  clas- 
sic affirmation  of  the  merits  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  loan 
guarantee  program,  without  which  his 
thriving  business  might  not  have 
gotten  off  the  ground.  His  story  merits 
special  attention  at  this  time  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  SBA  and  its  programs. 

The  Morrill  story  has  been  told  in 
considerable  detail  and  color  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Forging  Success"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  14,  1985  issue  of 
Rhode  Island  Business  Fortnightly.  I 
wish  to  note  especially  that  the  article 
was  written  by  a  promising  young 
journalist  named  John  H.  Chafee  Jr., 
the  son  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

FoRontG  Success 
(By  John  H.  Chafee  Jr.) 

Beneath  the  glass  top  on  James  F.  Mor- 
rUl's  desk  lies  a  slip  of  paper  reading:  "The 
greatest  pleasure  In  life  Is  doing  what 
people  say  you  cannot  do." 

The  "people"  In  Morrill's  case  are  the 
bankers  and  venture  capitalists  who  de- 
clined In  droves  to  help  finance  the  start-up 
of  his  specialty  steel  mill  In  East  Provi- 
dence—Rhode Island  Forging  Steel. 

Today,  two  years  after  firing  up  Its  40-ton- 
capaclty  furnace,  the  52-employee  steel 
company  has  captured  6  percent  of  the 
market  for  twttom-poured  steel  Ingots  and 
Is  riding  Into  Its  second  year  of  profits  while 
winning  accolades  from  customers,  col- 
leagues and  competitors. 

"Everyone's  talking  to  us  now."  says  Mor- 
rill, who  has  been  named  the  U.S.  SmaU 
Business  Administration's  1985  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Tear  for  Rhode  Island. 
That  was  not  the  case  when  the  55-year  old 
steel  executive  brought  his  plans  for  a 
'mlnl-mlll"  to  the  Ocean  State. 

Morrill  attributes  some  of  this  success  to 
"being  conservative"— In  targeting  the  small 
market  segment  he  knew  the  company 
could  serve  well,  and  In  estimating  the  cost 
of  running  the  business— but  adds  there  was 
an  unforeseen  element  In  the  outcome  of 
the  venture. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  Just  dumb  luck,"  Mor- 
rill says. 

Closer  examination  reveals,  however, 
behind  the  "luck,"  the  story  of  a  corporate 
soldier  who,  late  In  his  career,  left  the  ranks 
to  strike  out  on  his  own  In  a  'dying  Indus- 
try." In  two  years  he  has  created  a  thriving 
steel-making  company  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seekonk  River  that  reached  nearly  $15  mil- 
lion In  sales  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last 
March. 

"It  doesn't  surprise  me,"  Morrill  says  of 
his  company's  success.  "The  downside  risks 
were  there,  but  we  really  put  this  plan  to- 
gether." 

It  all  began  In  February  of  1982,  when 
Morrill,  already  a  30-year  veteran  of  the 
steel  Industry,  learned  that  the  Washburn 
Wire  Company  plant  In  East  Providence  was 
being  offered  for  sale  in  the  wake  of  the 


company's  bankruptcy.  Morrill  urged  his 
then-employer,  the  Sharon  Steel  Company 
($700  million  In  sales),  to  purchase  the  plant 
and  reopen  It  as  a  mini-mill  producing  steel 
Ingots  from  scrap  metal  for  the  steel-forging 
Industry. 
Company  higher-ups  rejected  the  Idea. 
Investigating  the  market  and  plant  on  his 
own.  Morrill  confirmed  the  high  demand 
among  steel  forgers  for  "bottom  poured" 
steel  Ingots,  which  cost  them  less  than  con- 
ventional "continuous  cast"  steel  and, 
through  recent  technological  Improvements, 
met  the  quality  standards  that  forgers  de- 
manded; and  he  determined  that  the  plant's 
equipment  could  be  converted  without  too 
much  difficulty  to  twttom-poured  steel 
ingot  manufacturing.  The  former  Washburn 
Wire  plant  was  "the  Ideal  facility  for  high 
quality  steel."  he  says. 

Morrill  left  Sharon  Steel  In  1983,  subse- 
quently negotiating  a  price  of  "5  cents  on 
the  dollar"  or  $1.2  million  for  the  27-acre 
Washburn  complex.  With  four  other  Inves- 
tors—two personal  friends  from  Sharon, 
Pennsyvania,  and  two  current  customers- 
he  spent  the  next  year  lining  up  forging  cus- 
tomers for  the  steel  ingot  he  planned  to 
produce  and  raising  $3  million  In  capital. 
The  money  didn't  come  easily. 

"This  wasn't  ple-ln-the-sky,  but  I  really 
couldn't  get  people  up  here  to  understand," 
Morrill  says  of  the  business  plan  he  broilght 
to  Providence  from  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
"I  was  thrown  out  of  a  few  offices, "  he  says. 
Nevertheless,  by  February  of  1983  Morrill 
had  pulled  together  the  financing- 25  per- 
cent In  equity  Investment  and  the  remain- 
der a  combination  of  an  SBA-guaranteed  de- 
benture Issued  by  (Dcean  State  Business  De- 
velopment Corporation,  a  low-Interest  loan 
from  the  city  of  East  Providence,  and  two 
loans  from  Greater  Providence  Deposit  Cor- 
poration, one  of  them  guaranteed  by  the 
SBA. 

"We  bet  on  the  man,"  says  SBA  district  di- 
rector James  Hague  of  his  approval  of  the 
loan  guarantee  for  Morrill's  company.  It 
was  the  largest  amount  ever  guaranteed  by 
Hague's  office. 

Morrill's  group  then  bought  the  plant, 
and  worked  quickly  to  engineer  the  adjiist- 
ments.  Bringing  vital  components  such  as 
the  water  system  and  giant  furnace  back  on 
line  without  major  repairs  were  crucial  Ini- 
tial concerns,  he  says. 

"The  furnace,  the  electric  pumps,  the 
vacuum— most  of  the  expensive  equipment 
had  lain  Idle  for  almost  two  years, "  Morrill 
points  out.  The  element  of  "luck "  came  into 
play  when  all  the  major  pieces  of  equipment 
came  on  line  without  a  hitch. 

"It  all  came  In  on  the  money,"  he  says. 
"In  our  two  biggest  areas  of  concern,  we 
well  exceeded  our  t>est  estimates." 

Despite  the  extensive  planning  put  Into 
the  venture  and  his  30  years'  experience  In 
the  steel  Industry,  Morrill  felt  the  weight  of 
the  $3  million  Investment  as  start-up  day 
drew  near. 

Working  to  Morrill's  advantage  were  the 
low  purchase  price  of  the  facilities  and  the 
spartan  cost  economies  he  had  of  necessity 
instituted,  which  combined  to  give  his  com- 
pany an  extremely  low  break-even  point. 
Rhode  Island  Forging  Steel  shipped  Its  first 
steel  Ingots  in  May,  1983  and  showed  a 
profit  three  months  later.  Amid  the  decline 
of  the  big  integrated  steel  mills.  Morrill's 
mini-mill  has  been  on  an  upward  trajectory 
ever  since. 

In  its  fiscal  year  Just  ended  (March  31), 
Rhode  Island  Forging  Steel  shipped  35,000 
tons  of  ingots  to  steel  forgers,  up  100  per- 


cent from  the  company's  first  year.  Profits 
have  risen  from  $250,000  on  sales  of  $5.8 
million  In  fiscal  year  1983  to  $1.5  million  on 
sales  of  $14  million  in  1984.  Overall,  Rhode 
Island  Forging  Steel's  profitability  has  been 
almost  double  that  of  the  steel  Industry  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  ways  Morrill  holds  down  costs 
Is  to  run  the  "heats"— the  melting  down  of 
the  scrap  steel  that  Is  the  main  ingredient 
of  the  ingots— during  the  off-peak  energy 
hours  between  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  (RIPS  con- 
sumes more  electric  power  with  its  electric- 
arc  furnace  than  any  other  Rhode  Island 
company.)  The  plant  during  those  hours  Is 
heavy  Industry  at  its  most  dramatic. 

An  electromagnet  swings  down  from  the 
dark  overhead  recesses  of  the  building,  sink- 
ing into  a  pile  of  silvery  scrap  metaL  CHump 
by  clump  the  magnet  carries  the  scrap  to  a 
glimt  bucket,  which  In  turn  Is  emptied  into  a 
30-foot-wlde  furnace  on  a  platform.  At 
ground  level.  In  the  distance,  a  20-ton  pot— 
the  "ladle"— glows  red  from  preheating 
while  It  awaits  Its  molten  cargo. 

Once  the  furnace  Is  filled,  three  I5-foot- 
long  electrodes  descend  Into  it.  A  founda- 
tion-rocking vibration  begins,  and  staling 
and  popping  noises  emanate  from  the  fur- 
nace before  a  30-foot-long  tongue  of  sparks 
bursting  from  an  aperture  In  the  furance  as 
the  electrodes  unload  their  25,000  volts. 
Within  minutes  the  scrap  is  reduced  to  a 
liquid,  emitting  an  Intense  white  glow 
through  the  furnace  opening.  The  3000- 
degree  solution  bubbles  and  gurgles  in  a 
violet  penumbra.  Macbeth's  witches  never 
stirred  a  brew  so  Inf  emaL 

On  this  night  too  much  cartwn  Is  In  the 
melt— "Only  when  visitors  come,"  says  qual- 
ity controller  Branny  Pombo,  a  former 
Washington  Wire  employee— and  the  five 
men  at  the  furnace  work  to  offset  the  Im- 
balance, alternately  pumping  oxygen 
through  a  pipe  Into  the  mix  to  Imm  off  the 
carbon  and  spooning  out  fiery  liquid  sam- 
ples for  the  metallurgist  to  analyze  for  the 
proper  aUoy  mix. 

While  the  melt  continues,  a  visiting  Indus- 
trial consultant  marvels  at  the  crew's  per- 
formance. "AH  these  men  can  do  at  least 
three  different  ioitx.  You  wouldn't  find  this 
kind  of  work  at  Bethlehem  Steel "  he  says. 
"I  don't  know  how  Morrill  motivates  these 
guys.  If  It's  them  against  the  Japanese.  Ill 
take  them." 

After  an  hour,  the  problem  is  resolved:  an 
overhead  crane  rolls  the  length  of  the  cell- 
ing, hoists  the  giant  ladle,  and  positions  it 
below  and  to  one  side  of  the  furnace.  A 
stream  of  molten  steel  gushes  from  the  fur- 
nace into  the  ladle.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
entire  furnace  tips  45  degrees,  filling  the 
ladle  to  its  40-ton  capacity. 

The  steel  goes  through  a  degassing  stage 
before  It  is  poured  into  a  20-foot-hlgh  cylin- 
der. The  steel  rises  up  from  the  bottom  Into 
surrounding  cylindrical  molds  (hence  the 
term  "bottom  poured").  After  48  hours,  it  is 
In  Its  solid  Ingot  form,  ready  for  shipment  to 
the  forging  convanies  which  shape  the 
Ingots  Into  gears,  crankshafts,  turbine 
rotors  and  other  heavy  Industrial  products. 
While  the  technology  for  manufacturing 
bottom-poured  ingot  has  l)een  in  use  for 
decades,  most  steel  forgers  have  preferred 
steel  made  by  the  ""roll  and  bloom "  method 
for  Its  higher  quality,  despite  lU  greater 
cost.  Recent  technologlal  advances,  accord- 
ing to  Morrill,  now  enable  bottom-poured 
steel  to  attain  the  same  quality  as  the  "roll 
and  bloom"  product  while  remaining  less  ex- 
pensive. Strengthening  Rhode  Island  Forg- 
ing Steel's  comi>etltive  position  against  such 
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gUnU  aa  Bethlehem  Steel  and  Morrill's 
former  employer.  ShAron  Steel.  U  the  sav- 
InsB  made  poadble  by  the  low  capital  ooaU 
of  the  company's  start-up  finandng. 

"We  save  our  customers  money  (over  con- 
ventional roll  and  bloom  method  steel),  and 
we're  well  known  for  hlxh-quailty  prod- 
uct*." IforrUl  says  of  the  impetus  behind 
Rhode  Uland  Forging  Steel's  steadily  tn- 
creaalng  sale*.  Ingot  quality,  reliability,  and 
customer  aenrice  were  cited  by  cuatomera  as 
the  key  advantagea  held  by  Rhode  laland 
Forging  Steel,  according  to  a  report  on  the 
company  compiled  for  the  SBA  by  an  inde- 
pendent consultant. 

"With  Rhode  laland  Forging,  you  know 
that  you  come  first."  responded  one  custom- 
er to  the  survey,  which  reviewed  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  Morrill's  SBA-backed 
company.  "Delivery  as  promised  Is  the  very 
best  that  you  can  get  from  any  Ingot  mill, 
anywhere." 

Typifying  the  company's  efficiency,  its 
lead  ttmea— the  time  periods  between  re- 
ceipt of  an  order  and  shipment  of  product- 
are  "by  far  the  shortest  In  the  Industry,"  ac- 
conling  to  the  same  report.  A  customer  in 
Texas  cites  an  order  placed  and  filled  Inside 
of  fourteen  daya.  «w«M*Tiy  him  to  capture  a 
major  contract  "Where  else  could  you  get 
that  kind  of  attention  and  treatment?"  the 
customer  asked  rhetorically. 

"Knowing  the  market,"  Morrill  lists  as 
one  of  his  own  advantages.  "Hard  work."  he 
might  have  nld  as  well.  The  company  has 
been  operating  Sunday  through  Friday  for 
most  of  the  past  year,  and  Its  employees  av- 
erage "90  hours  a  week,  easy."  according  to 
one  worker,  who  went  on  to  express  admira- 
tion for  his  boas,  saying  "He  took  nothing, 
and  he  made  something." 

Asked  how  he  motivates  his  workers.  Mor- 
rill replies  quickly,  '"You  give  them  an  Iden- 
tity, develop  teamwork.  People  will  take 
pride  In  their  work  if  you  give  them  an  op- 
portunity .  .  . 

"Pride  In  your  work."  he  muses.  "Hell. 
That's  the  greatest  feeling  in  the  worldl" 

One  basic  tenet  of  Morrill's  management 
philosophy  Is  that  all  employees  In  the  non- 
union plant  rotate  Into  different  job  func- 
tions, from  "melter"  at  the  furnace  to  qual- 
ity control. 

Morrill  notes  that  not  everything  went  ac- 
cording to  plan  during  the  first  year.  "Soon 
after  we  started  business,  sales  prices  for 
steel  ingots  dropped  30  percent,"  he  says. 
"Our  business  plan  was  pretty  conservative 
to  begin  with,  and  we've  still  made  profits 
based  on  other  things  going  our  way— 
mainly,  the  drop  in  interest  rates  beginning 
lnl»83. 

"The  biggest  error,"  he  says,  "was  in  the 
area  of  aecounta  receivable."  An  unexpected 
lag  in  customer  payments  Impeded  the  oper- 
ation's cash  flow,  and  "It  wasn't  until  May 
of  '84  (a  year  after  start-up)  that  we  began 
to  see  daylight  in  our  cash  balances." 

As  payments  began  to  come  on  stream  and 
produce  working  capital.  Morrill  was  able  to 
invest  In  modestly  greater  economiea  of 
scale.  For  example,  "In  smaller  shipments," 
he  aaya,  "  'moly'  (molybdenum,  a  key  ele- 
ment of  alloy  Ingot)  would  cost  us  H.50  a 
pound;  ordering  In  bulk  costs  only  $4.00," 

Against  the  backdrop  of  Remington  WQd 
West  scenes  adorning  the  paneled  walls  of 
his  office,  Morrill  can  reflect  on  Rhode 
Island  Forging  Steel's  first  two  years  In 
business  and  his  plans  for  positioning  the 
com{)any  for  sustained  growth. 

Ironically,  or  perhaps  inevitably,  the  com- 
pany's success  has  brought  It  to  a  critical 
crossroads.   No   longer  the  small   start-up 


that  cotild  be  managed  by  one  or  two 
people.  Rhode  Uland  Forging  Steel  has  at- 
tained a  momentum  that  neceaaitates  in- 
vestments in  its  own  Infrastructure— In  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  management 

Whether  the  company  seeks  to  grow  by 
broadening  Its  customer  base  or  moving  Into 
quality-enhancement  operations  such  as 
ingot  cutting  and  trinunlng,  or  Into  new 
markets  altogether.  In  specialty  steels  for 
the  defense  and  aerospace  sectors,  the  path 
toward  continued  growth  will  be  marked  by 
greater  complexity.  Substantial  growth 
often  means  reorganizing  a  company  away 
from  a  one-man  show,  and  for  some  owner- 
managers  delegating  management  responsi- 
bilities comes  hard. 

Morrill's  response  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  will  have  to  build  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
company  is  characteristically  candid  and  en- 
thusiastic. "It  has  to  happen. "  he  says  em- 
phatically. "I'll  have  to  delegate  authority. 
And  I  have  to  think  about  a  succeaaor  to 
me."  he  adda. 

For  now,  Morrill  says  he  la  "constantly 
looking  at  people"  in  anticipation  of  the  in- 
crease in  business  he  expects  once  the  com- 
pany's second  furnace  Is  activated  later  this 
spring.  A  major  Investment  In  quality  con- 
trol facilities,  moreover.  wUl  enable  the 
company  to  produce  high-alloy  levels  for 
big-order  companies  like  General  E3ectrlc 
and  Westlnghouse.  Morrill  sees  Rhode 
Island  Forging  Steel's  sales  Increasing 
within  three  years  from  their  current  tl4 
million  level  to  $30  million,  a  figure  he  con- 
cedes Is  ambitious. 

As  for  himself,  MorrlU  says  he  has  only 
one  main  prerequisite  for  staying  on  at  the 
company. 

"Ill  stay  til  It  stops  being  fun."  he  says, 
with  a  big  smile. 

If  his  enthusiasm  Is  an  Indication  of  Mor- 
rill's having  fun,  Rhode  Island  Forging 
Steel's  boss  should  be  around  for  a  long 
time.* 


50TH  ANNIVER8ARY  OP  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AS- 
SOCIATION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rural  EDectrificatlon  Ad- 
ministration [REA].  Cooperative  rural 
electrification  In  the  United  States 
represents  a  revolution  of  sorts,  bring- 
ing farmers  and  other  rural  residents 
out  of  the  18th  century  and  firmly 
placing  them  Into  the  20th  century. 

When  most  people  think  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  think  of  Its  cities  and  Its 
great  Industrial  base.  Most  citizens  of 
the  State  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
central  station  electric  service  from 
the  dawn  of  the  electric  age.  It  was  In 
Pennsylvania,  after  all,  that  the  first 
hotel,  the  first  church,  the  first  street 
light,  and— in  fiu:t— the  first  town  wer^ 
electrified. 

But  not  so  long  ago  there  was  an- 
other Pennsylvania.  As  recently  as  the 
1940's,  it  was  poflsible  to  drive  out  of 
the  brighUy  Ut  city  of  Pittsburgh  and, 
within  an  hour,  walk  Into  the  homes 
of  people  who  were  living  In  another 
century.  Just  a  half  century  ago,  fewer 
than  one  in  four  rural  Pennsylvanlans 
had  electric  lights.  Worse  than  that, 
they  did  not  have  the  power  to  run 


machines,  to  generate  heat,  to  provide 
communications  with  the  outside 
world  that  electricity  brings  with  it. 

It  was  not  that  Pennsylvanlans  did 
not  see  the  benefit  of  electrifying 
their  farms  and  rural  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. More  than  a  decade  before  the 
establishment  of  REA,  Oovemor  Oif- 
ford  Pinchot  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  the  electric  utility  industry  In 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  "Giant  Power  Survey" 
was  that  the  State's  electric  utilities 
should  move,  with  all  possible  speed, 
to  provide  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice to  all  portions  of  Pennsylval^  Un- 
fortunately, the  power  compaifles  did 
not  respond  to  the  Governor's  call  to 
provide  niral  electrification.  Many  of 
the  Commonwealth's  rural  areas 
where  Just  too  remote,  too  rugged,  too 
sparsely  populated  to  serve  at  a  profit, 
they  claimed. 

The  dream,  that  someday  every  citi- 
zen who  wanted  electric  service  would 
have  It,  did  not  die,  however.  Many  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  kept  the  idea  alive  and 
kept  the  pressure  on  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  Commonwealth's  elec- 
tric utilities. 

Wide-scale  rural  electrification  in 
Pennsylvania  had  to  wait  another 
decade,  however.  The  problems  and 
costs  of  rural  electrification,  magnified 
by  the  Great  Depression,  required  a 
national  solution  which  carried  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government. 

Soon  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Executive  order  establish- 
ing the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, the  word  that,  at  long  last,  it 
would  be  possible  to  "get  lights" 
spread  throughout  the  countryside. 
County  agricultural  agents,  communi- 
ty organizations,  and  Just  plain  folks 
wrote  to  Washington.  DC,  to  get  the 
facts  at>out  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  its  work,  and  proce- 
dures. A  woman  by  the  name  of  Geor- 
gia Haefll  of  Steamburg  In  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  them. 
She  held  meetings  In  her  community 
to  explain  how,  with  the  help  of  the 
REA,  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents In  their  area  could  form  their 
own  electric  utility,  a  nonprofit,  con- 
sumer-owned rural  electric  coopera- 
tive. 

At  first,  the  Idea  seemed  crazy.  "If 
the  private  power  companies,  who 
know  what  they  are  doing,  can't  pro- 
vide electric  service  to  rural  areas, 
then  how  can  a  bunch  of  farmers,  un- 
skiUed  In  the  utility  business,  do  the 
job"  went  one  of  the  arguments.  But 
the  meetings  and  discussions  contin- 
ued and  finally.  In  early  1936,  Mrs. 
Haefll's  group  and  12  other  comoiuni- 
ty  groups  in  Ex\e  and  Crawford  Coim- 
ties  organized  the  Steamburg  EHectric 
Cooperative  Association.  Today,  this 
organization  is  known  as  the  North- 


western Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socifttion. 

It  is  odd  today  to  think  that  an 
event  so  simple  and  so  commonplace 
as  the  setting  of  a  utility  pole  could 
create  so  much  excitement.  But  on 
August  6,  1936,  more  than  3,000  people 
gathered  on  the  farm  of  A.D.  Stain- 
brook  to  witness  the  setting  of  the 
first  rural  electric  cooperative  pole  In 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  side  note.  I  should 
mention  that  Mr.  Stalnbrook.  who  was 
an  original  director  of  Northwestern 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. stUl  serves  on  Its  board.  The 
reason  that  so  many  people  showed  up 
for  this  event  is  that  it  represented  a 
new  beginning  for  thousands  of  rural 
people  In  Pennsylvania  and  across  the 
Nation.  No  longer  would  the  farmer's 
workday  be  governed  by  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Sun.  No  longer  would 
schoolchildren  have  to  study  by  lan- 
tern like  Abe  Lincoln  did  a  century 
before.  No  longer  would  housewives 
have  to  pump  and  carry  water  by  hand 
and  cook  over  hot  wood-burning 
stoves.  No  longer  would  rural  people 
have  to  live  lives  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

Yes,  cooperative  rural  electrification 
represents  a  revolution;  an  American 
kind  of  revolution  where  people  see  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  solved  and 
then  go  about  the  business  of  finding 
a  solution.  When  we  celebrate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  we  celebrate  the 
work  of  millions  of  rural  Americans 
who  helped  themselves  to  a  better  life. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  we  still 
need  REA  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. But  perhaps  the  most  significant 
Is  that  cooperative  rural  electrification 
provided  a  lesson  In  how  people,  work- 
ing together  and  with  their  govern- 
ment, can  get  things  done.* 


CENTENNIAL  OP  GOUCHER 
COLLEGE 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
faculty,  students  and  alumnae  of 
Goucher  College  will  be  participating 
in  a  gala  reunion  this  weekend  from 
May  10-12  as  part  of  their  yearlong 
festivities  celebrating  the  school's  cen- 
tennial year.  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  this  distinguished  institution,  the 
first  In  the  State  of  Maryland  and  one 
of  the  first  In  this  Nation  where 
women  were  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  receive  a  college  education. 

Sharing  the  revolutionary  idea  that 
women  were  entitled  to  the  same  op- 
portunity as  men  for  a  challenging  col- 
lege education,  the  visionary  Dr.  John 
Franklin  Goucher  and  Dr.  John  Black- 
ford Van  Meter  convinced  the  Balti- 
more Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  celebration  of  Its 
own  centenary,  to  establish  a  first- 
class  institution  of  higher  education 
for  "the  daughters  of  Christian  par- 


ents." On  January  26,  1885,  the  college 
obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
and  the  Women's  College  of  Baltimore 
City  came  into  existence.  It  was  to  re- 
ceive its  present  name  later  during 
Ehigene  Allen  Noble's  presidency  from 
1908  to  1911. 

Reflecting  on  the  first  100  years  in 
Goucher's  proud  history  we  see  an  In- 
stitution that  remains  committed  to 
its  founder's  motto,  taken  froip  I 
Thessalonlans:  "Prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,"  and  its 
founder's  philosophy  that  this  college 
should  be  one  where  women  can 
achieve  their  personal  and  academic 
promise.  It  has  held  steadfast  as  well 
to  its  original  mission:  "The  pursuit  of 
excellence  through  the  finest  of  tradi- 
tional and  innovative  education." 

Under  the  skillful  leadership  of 
President  Rhoda  Dorsey  and  her  out- 
standing facility,  Goucher  CoUege  can 
boast  a  rigorous  academlQ-  curriculum 
and  an  atmosphere  that  "favors  the 
Intellectually  venturesome,  free  spirit- 
ed individuals."  The  college  is  progres- 
sive in  Its  adaptation  to  changing 
times,  including  computer  literacy  and 
internships  in  its  required  curriculum, 
one  rich  In  tools  to  prepare  women  as 
professionals  for  entry  into  the 
modem  workforce.  While  offering 
practical  experience,  the  school  has 
adhered  to  the  principle  upon  which  it 
stands.  Having  tested  and  proven  the 
premise  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  the 
college  fosters  the  development  of  the 
intellect,  appreciates  the  diversity  of 
the  individual  and  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  and  social  weU-belng. 

At  a  time  when  educational  institu- 
tions in  our  Nation  face  difficult  fi- 
nancial times,  Rhoda  Dorsey  has  built 
a  bright  future  for  Goucher  College.  I 
am  pleased  to  caU  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  this  celebration  and  am  confi- 
dent this  center  of  higher  learning  wiU 
have  a  tradition  rich  in  centennial 
celebrations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  an  article  in  a  Baltimore  paper, 
the  Messenger,  chronicling  the  centen- 
nial celebration  and  the  past  and  ex- 
amining the  present  of  this  outstand- 
ing college,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Messenger.  Jan.  9. 19851 
From  PRomsx  to  AcRixvmzirT 


(By  Michael  Ruby) 

For  the  first  time  in  Goucher  College's 
history,  the  Towson  educational  institution 
is  being  called  a  party  school.  That's  Just 
fine  with  the  coUege's  faculty,  studente  and 
alumnae  who  are  in  the  midst  of  celebrating 
a  year-long  party  marking  the  school's  cen- 
tennial year.  And  everyone  has  been  invited 
to  attend. 

"We  love  to  celebrate  at  Goucher  and  we 
think  we  have  something  wonderful  to  cele- 
brate." said  Martha  Nichols,  dean  emeritus 
of  students  and  chairman  of  the  centennial 
committee. 

"We  wanted  to  do  things  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  various  constituencies  that 
would  be  participating,  including  the  alum- 


nae, studenu,  faculty,  staff  and,  of  course, 
the  college's  friends  and  the  conununity.  We 
felt  that  we  could  never  accomplish  in  one 
week  or  one  month  the  things  that  we  set 
out  to  do." 

What  the  centennial  committee  set  out  to 
do,  continued  Nlchola,  was  to  "celebrate  the 
past  accompUsbments  of  the  college,  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  where  we  stand  today  in 
terms  of  our  educational  standards,  and  try 
to  determine  where  we  might  be  going." 

More  than  two  years  of  planning  was 
needed  to  set  up  the  series  of  events  ranging 
from  academic  symposia  to  an  eight-mile 
foot  race  to  a  gala  reunion/homecoming 
weekend  in  May.  Regional  evenU  also  are 
scheduled  for  frioidB  and  alumnae  in  Chica- 
go, Philadelphia.  Dallas,  Washington.  D.C., 
Los  Angeles.  Florida  and  Boston. 

The  anniversary's  theme,  "From  Promise 
to  Achievement,  1886-1985"  has  two  mean- 
ings. One  is  the  institution's  growth  from  a 
one-building  school  in  Baltimore  City  to  the 
sprawling  387-acre  Towson  campus.  The 
other,  according  to  Goucher  President 
Rhoda  M.  Dorsey,  "evokes  both  the  out- 
standing ability  of  our  students  and  the  re- 
maikable  accomplishments  of  the  college's 
alumnae," 

Throughout  the  centennial  committee's 
deliberations,  one  common  thread  permeat- 
ed the  planning.  It  was  the  same  that  has 
been  a  constant  throughout  the  coUege's 
history.  "At  the  core  to  everything  was  our 
plan  to  celebrate  our  academic  excellence," 
said  NichoU. 

"The  promise  In  the  initial  founding  of 
the  college  was  to  provide  quality  ediication 
for  women  at  a  time  when  this  was  not 
common.  Not  second-rate  education  and  not 
an  education  that  was  an  aping  of  education 
for  men  but  one  that  had  validity  for  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  women. 

"That's  what  made  Goucher  College  spe- 
cial from  the  beginning  and  has  kept  It  spe- 
cial throughout  lU  100  years.  It  Is  Goucher 

College." 

LOOKmOBACK 

More  than  100  years  ago,  another  centen- 
nial committee  was  formed  by  the  Balti- 
more Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  to  consider  founding  a  semi- 
nary. Three  years  later,  the  plan  was 
changed  to  endow  a  college  for  women  in 
observance  of  the  American  Methodist 
Church's  own  centenary. 

"What  they  really  had  in  mind  was  a 
boarding  and  finishing  school."  said  yttA- 
eric  O.  Musser,  Jr..  a  professor  of  French 
who  is  writing  the  authorized  history  of 
Goucher  College  from  1935  to  1985.  "But 
Dr.  [John  Franklin]  Goucher  and  Dr.  [John 
Backford]  Van  Meter  had  a  higher  vision 
and  convinced  the  committee  to  found  a 
four-year  college." 

The  Rev.  Goucher  was  invited  to  be  the 
institution's  first  president  but  he  declined 
the  honor.  "Dr.  Goucher  had  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  in  missionary  work  in  India.  China 
and  Japan  and  wanted  time  to  get  out  into 
the  field, "said  Musser.  "So  he  didn't  want  to 
saddle  himself  with  the  administration  of  a 
college. "  Instead.  William  H.  Hopkins  served 
as  president  from  1886  to  1890. 

In  September  1888,  the  coUege  opened  its 
doors  to  students,  who  registered  with  $100 
tuition.  Two  years  later  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  placed  Goucher.  then 
known  as  The  Women's  College  of  Balti- 
more, among  the  top  14  Division  A  colleges 
for  women  in  the  country.  By  1897,  it  was 
ranked  among  the  top  14  schools  in  the 
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DAtion— •  group  loeludlnc  Harvard.  T^e. 
and  Princeton. 

Oeiptte  ita  academic  niccen.  the  school 
floundered  financially.  "During  the  entire 
administration  of  Presidents  Hopkins  and 
Ooucher  (1890-1908)  they  were  running  up 
deficits  which  Dr.  Ooucher  covered,  primar- 
ily with  money  from  his  wife  tfary  Plaher." 
said  Muaser.  "There  have  been  a  lot  of  fi- 
nancial ups  and  downs  In  the  college's  histo- 
ry. Mostly  downs." 

It  took  the  leadership  of  William  WeaUey 
Outh,  who  served  as  Ooucher  president 
from  1913  to  1929,  to  put  the  school  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  He  raised  tuition. 
nearly  tripled  enrollment  and  in  1921,  pur- 
chased 21  acres  of  land  in  Towson  for  a 
future  f*mpn« 

"Towson  was  considered  fairly  close."  ex- 
plained Ifuaser.  "and  there  were  several 
large  estates  that  could  easily  be  put  togeth- 
er for  a  campus.  But  the  real  reason  may 
have  been  that  people  on  the  Board  tof 
Trustees]  knew  people  out  there  who  owned 
land  and  could  be  persuaded  in  sell^  to 
tbe  schooL" 

"Despite  Itt  achievements.  Outh's  tenure 
was  not  without  ocmtroveray.  "Outh  was  a 
strong  man  who  loved  power  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  use  It."  said  Muaser.  "He  started 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  charm  and  a  large 
following.  But  about  half  way  through  his 
term  as  president  he  became  01  and  his  per- 
sanality  changed.  He  became  abrasive.  But 
he  managed  to  clean  up  the  previous  admin- 
istratkms' deficit." 

Mosser  dted  at  least  one  Instance  of  Outh 
having  been  penny  wlae  and  pound  foolish, 
however,"  Outh  decided  not  to  join  the 
Seven  Sisters  [an  organisation  of  elite 
women's  eoUegesl."  said  the  Fraich  profes- 
sor. "Tbe  expenses  Involved  In  Joining  were 
a  little  high  and  Outh  didn't  think  the 
school  oouM  afford  it.  Just  think."  Musser 
marveled,  "the  Seven  Sisters  almost  became 
tbe  Sight  SistenI" 

Tbe  Oreat  Depreasian  oooe  again  strained 
the  school's  budget,  delaying  construction 
of  the  new  campoa.  Pr«n  1933  to  1937,  the 
college  faculty  voted  to  accept  a  self-im- 
posed 10  percent  pay  cut  because  of  the 
school's  tenuous  financial  situation.  Not 
until  1940  did  work  begin  on  Mary  Fisher 
Hall,  the  first  buflding  on  Ooucher's 
TowaoQ  paroeL 

"Things  were  getting  bad  downtown  with 
the  neighborhood  rhangfaig  and  the  alum- 
nae were  pushing  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
build  the  new  campus."  said  Musser.  "Plans 
were  drawn  up  for  Mary  Flaber  Hall  which 
would  have  taken  about  $600,000  to  com- 
plete. The  school  only  had  half  that  But 
the  Board  decided  to  go  ahead  anyway 
thinking  it  would  inspire  others  to  come  up 
with  the  rest." 

The  money  came  in  and  Mary  PIsher  Hall 
was  dedicated  in  1942.  but  World  War  n 
halted  any  further  construction.  Ooucher's 
sixth  president.  Otto  Frederick  Kraushaar 
(194»-1967],  "essentially  buOt  the  Towson 
campus,"  said  Musser.  "He  is  known  as  the 
school's  great  builder." 

Kraushaar  was  the  moat  charismatic  of 
Ooucher's  presidents,  contends  Musser,  and 
his  spirit  was  well  tested  during  the  building 
period  when  the  college  was  divided  be- 
tween two  campuses  and  students  were 
bused  back  and  forth  sometimes  several 
times  a  day.  By  1953.  the  move  to  the 
wooded  campus  In  Towson  was  finally  com- 
pleted. After  weathering  the  transition 
period.  Kraushaar  reigned  over  the  school's 
'Oolden  Age'  from  1955  to  1965  when  stu- 
dent applications  were  tiigh  and  admissions 
very  selective. 


"I  suppose  the  one  thing  that  has  sur- 
prised me  the  most  while  researching  the 
school's  history  Is  the  reputation  for  aca- 
demic excellence  it  has  enjoyed  almost  from 
the  very  start, "  said  Musser.  "That's  in 
large  part  due  to  the  excellent  teaching  fac- 
ulty here  and  a  Board  of  Tnjstees  that  was 
not  content  with  following  others. 

"We  have  a  history  of  firsts.  Ooucher  Col- 
lege established  the  first  department  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  any  women's  col- 
lege. Our  graduates  were  among  the  first 
class  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
And  we  were  the  first  school  of  our  size  or 
tjrpe  to  have  academic  computer  courses  as 
early  as  1962. 

"We've  always  been  strong  In  the  sciences 
and  though  there  have  been  a  few  changes 
to  the  basic  curriculum  since  1888,  mostly 
additions,  the  one  thing  that  has  never 
changed  Is  our  grounding  in  the  liberal 
arts." 

UMKUfO  AT  THX  PaSSSMT 

Today.  Ooucher  College  boasU  of  19,822 
alumnae  with  19,895  still  living  and  more 
than  3,100  residing  in  Maryland.  For  those 
graduates  unable  to  attend  the  school's  cen- 
tennial events  held  on  the  Towson  campus, 
a  series  of  satellite  birthday  parties  are 
scheduled  for  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"We've  tried  to  tailor  the  activities  to  the 
particular  interests,  needs  and  preferences 
of  the  environment."  said  Martha  Nichols 
chairman  of  the  centennial  celebration.  "In 
Los  Angeles,  friends  and  alumnae  of  the 
school  will  take  a  cruise  on  John  Wayne's 
jracht  with  a  Dixieland  band  and  a  crab  cake 
buffet. 

"In  Chicago,  there  will  be  a  eympoaiimi 
with  outstanding  television  personalities. 
And  in  Dallas,  there  will  be  a  fund-raising 
dinner  to  start  a  scholarship  In  honor  of 
Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  the  Ooucher 
alumna  who  swore  in  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
president." 

A  seven-minute  fllm  about  the  college  and 
its  100-year  history  Is  also  available  to  alum- 
nae groupa  across  the  nation.  The  movie  in- 
cludes Interviews  and  a  discussion  between 
graduates  and  current  students  about 
changing  social  mores  and  how  they  have 
been  reflected  on  the  campus  over  the 
years. 

The  real  hlghllghU  of  the  anniversary 
celebration  are  occurring  on  the  Towson 
cam  pi  IS.  with  a  special  focus  on  four  aca- 
demic symposia,  all  featuring  notable  speak- 
ers-ln-resldence. 

Oeorge  Ball,  former  under-secretary  of 
sUte  and  n.8.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
Uona  headlined  the  Conflict  and  Reaolution 
Sympoalimi  that  was  held  Oct  15-17.  Archi- 
tecture critic  and  former  New  York  Times 
columnist  Ada  Louise  HuxtaUe  was  in  resi- 
dence Nov.  13-14  for  the  Style  Symposium. 

There  will  be  a  two-part  Women  Writers 
Symposium,  with  the  Mar.  6-7  portion  fea- 
turing authors  Orace  Paley.  Hortenae  Splll- 
er,  June  Jordan  and  Maya  Angelou.  The 
Mar.  18-21  segment  will  present  novelist 
Joyce  Carol  Oates.  Vera  Klatiakowsky,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  experimental  high- 
energy  particle  physics  researcher  at  MIT, 
will  be  the  main  lecturer  at  the  Science 
Sympoalimi,  Apr.  16-18. 

"We  are  trying  to  present  not  necessarily 
people  who  are  well  known  names  but 
people  who  have  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  their  fields  and  are  willing  to 
share  their  excellence  with  the  academic 
community, "  said  Nichols. 


"The  symposia  are  a  good  way  of  bringing 
into  the  celebration  the  students  and  com- 
munity." 

A  conunemorative  ceremony  and  reception 
Is  planned  for  Mar.  3  at  Lovely  Lane 
Church,  the  site  of  the  original  Ooucher 
campus.  And  then  on  Mar.  9,  an  eight-mile 
race  from  the  Towson  campus  to  Lovely 
Lane  wlU  be  held. 

"Physical  education  always  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  curriculum  at 
Ooucher."  said  Nichols.  "Besides  demon- 
strating the  link  between  the  two  sites  in 
the  school's  history,  this  was  one  of  the 
things  that  many  alumnae  and  students  said 
they  wanted  as  part  of  the  celebration." 

The  centennial's  grand  finale  will  be  a 
homecoming/reunion  during  the  B<ay  10 
weekend,  complete  with  a  formal  Friday 
night  dinner  at  Baltimore's  Convention 
Center,  a  day-long  fair  Saturday,  informal 
Saturday  evening  parties  with  live  music 
from  the  1930'b  through  the  1980's.  and  fire- 
works. Special  Amtrak  "centennial  cars" 
will  carry  groups  of  alumnae  from  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  to  the 
fesUvites. 

In  the  two  years  that  Nichols  has  guided 
the  centennial  committee,  she  has  been  as- 
sisted by  large  numbers  of  alumnae  all  over 
the  country.  Their  devotion  to  the  school  is 
not  surpri^ng  to  her. 

"Oraduates  feel  a  loyalty  to  the  college 
because  they  are  aware  of  the  college  be- 
cause they  are  aware  of  the  growth  they  ex- 
perienced in  their  four  years  here,"  she  said. 

Professor  of  French  and  school  historian 
Frederic  Musser  adds,  "The  alumnae  feel 
they  were  weU  served  by  Ooucher.  Academi- 
caUy,  they  were  prepared  to  stand  forth  and 
achieve  when  they  graduated." 

One  of  the  keys  to  that  success,  says 
Ooucher  President  Rhoda  M.  Dorsey,  Is  not 
so  much  what  Is  taught  but  how.  "I  believe 
that  we  forget  most  of  what  we  learn  in  col- 
lege," she  said.  "The  important  thing  Is  how 
one  finds  out  about  things. 

"The  strength  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
is  that  It  stresses  literacy,  cares  about  the 
development  of  critical  judgment  and  teach- 
es people  how  to  learn. 

"And  Ooucher  Is  generally  viewed  as  an 
institution  of  quality  that  makes  demands 
on  its  students  and  pushes  them  beyond 
their  limiU." 

Besides  the  strength  in  academics,  other 
factors  set  Ooucher  College  apart  from 
similar  liberal  arts  colleges.  "One  thing  that 
is  distinctive  is  Its  location,"  said  Dorsey. 
"When  it  was  first  created,  the  college 
viewed  the  city  as  a  laboratory,  a  library 
and  a  museum.  And  though  we're  now  locat- 
ed In  the  county,  Baltimore  is  still  an  asset 
for  us.  On  orientation  day  I  used  to  make  a 
pitch  to  students  and  their  parents  to  drive 
downtown  and  see  Baltimore.  Now  they  are 
coming  in  a  day  early  to  visit  the  city  be- 
cause they  have  heard  about  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  have  happened. 

"Baltimore,  Washington  and  Annapolis 
are  wonderful  places  for  internships, 
summer  jobs  and  permanent  jobs  and  our 
proximity  to  these  places  helps." 

The  advantage  of  an  all-girU'  school  Is  ob- 
vious, says  Musser.  "What  It  does  ts  enable  a 
young  woman  to  go  through  her  adoles- 
cence in  a  situation  where  she  doesn't  have 
the  problem  of  direct  competition  with 
men."  he  explained. 

"In  many  co-educational  classes  the  voices 
that  are  heard  are  the  male  voices.  Here  the 
women  learn  to  develop  self-confidence 
which  helps  tremendously  when  they  must 
deal  with  men." 


But  there  Is  a  "magic"  about  Ooucher  ex- 
pressed by  loyal  alumnae  that  Dorsey  finds 
a  little  harder  to  define.  ""I  have  to  think  it 
is  what  happens  at  a  particular  place  be- 
tween people  that  is  the  magic, "  she  said. 

"There  Is  something  about  an  institution 
like  Ooucher  that  makes  It  possible  for  the 
personal  interaction  and  ties  to  grow  that 
people  cherish  and  are  enormously 
strengthened  by." 

Dorsey  doesn't  pretend  that  Ooucher  Col- 
lege has  a  lock  on  that  "magic."  She  says 
she  feels  the  same  way  about  Smith  College, 
her  alma  mater.  "But  it  was  here  at 
Ooucher  that  girls  became  women  and 
strangers  became  friends,"  Dorsey  contin- 
ued. "And  some  of  that  happened  because 
of  the  kind  of  place  Ooucher  was.  is  and 
hopefully  always  will  be." 

LOOKING  AHKAO 

"As  long  as  it's  a  man's  world,  there  will 
always  be  a  need  for  women's  colleges."  said 
Barton  L.  Houseman,  professor  of  chemis- 
try. 

So  Houseman  contends  there  will  be  a 
Ooucher  College  celebrating  its  200th  anni- 
versary in  2085.  But  whether  there  will  be 
an  actual  campus  with  professors  lecturing 
before  a  classroom  of  studenU.  he  can't  say. 

"My  hunch  is  that  within  the  next  15 
years,  college  education  will  be  revolution- 
ized by  computers,"  he  speculated.  "Com- 
puters will  be  so  skUlful  that  they  wiU  be 
comparable  to  some  college  teaching  that 
goes  on  now.  They  wUl  be  able  to  talk  in 
English  and  listen  to  the  student  speak." 

Personally.  Houseman  would  hate  to  see 
the  end  of  the  interchange  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  teacher,  something  that  has 
been  one  of  the  building  blocks  of 
Ooucher's  excellent  academic  reputation. 

"There's  nothing  to  compare  with  the  ex- 
perience of  students  gathered  In  a  classroom 
matching  wits  with  the  professor  and  each 
other."  said  Houseman.  "I  view  Ooucher  as 
kind  of  a  boot  camp  of  women  of  intellect. 
Ooucher  says  to  the  student  to  put  aside 
the  toga  college  scene  and  the  rah-rah  big- 
time  athletics.  Olve  me  your  very  soul  for 
four  years  and  I  will  do  good  thing  with 
you." 

Since  President  Dorsey  took  over  at 
Ooucher  in  1974.  she  has  seen  this  task 
made  easier  because  of  the  computer.  "By 
working  with  word  processors,  students  no 
longer  are  burdened  with  retyping  so  they 
are  more  willing  to  go  back  and  rework 
something  until  they  get  it  correct."  she 
said.  "It  has  completely  changed  their  atti- 
tude about  their  work  and  because  they  are 
willing  to  keep  at  it.  their  skills  are  im- 
proved. 

"But  the  change  in  teaching  has  hap- 
pened so  quickly  it  takes  one's  breath 
away." 

Dorsey  is  not  one  to  look  100  years  down 
the  road.  Instead,  she  has  been  steering  the 
school  on  a  steady,  pragmatic  course  for  the 
Impending  difficult  years  when  the  college- 
age  populace  is  expected  to  plummet. 

Three  years  ago.  Ooucher  completed  a 
$14.6-million  capital  fimd-ralsing  campaign 
that  will  help  to  renovate  and  refurbish  the 
school's  physical  plant.  The  educational  in- 
stitution's endowment  fund  now  stands  at 
$33.5  million.  And  though  historian  Fred- 
eric Musser  will  not  say  how  the  Rhoda 
Dorsey  chapter  of  his  book  is  going,  he  does 
credit  her  with  giving  the  college  a  bright  fi- 
nancial future. 

Dorsey  modestly  perceives  her  role  as  a  fa- 
cilitator. "I  believe  that  what  happens  here, 
like  life,  is  a  result  of  tinkering,"  she  said. 
"Sometimes  it's  a  major  tinker,  sometimes  a 


minor  one.  But  my  job  is  to  encourage  the 
faculty  to  do  its  work  and  modify  the  cur- 
riculum to  meet  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
the  students. 

"Whatever  technological  iimovations  are 
introduced  will  not  be  looked  upon  with  fear 
but  with  understanding  and  they  will  be  ap- 
plied to  our  benefit  But  basically  my  goals 
are  to  keep  the  place  pretty  much  the  same. 
Ooucher  will  always  be  preparing  women  to 
take  roles  of  responsibility  and  leadership  at 
the  work  place,  in  society  and  in  life." 

To  know  where  Ooucher  College  will  be  in 
the  next  100  years,  just  look  where  it  Is 
today  or  was  50  years  ago.  It  will  be  busy 
making  girls  ihto  womch  and  changing 
promises  into  achievements.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIPICA'nON 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  ISi.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  Tlie  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  Informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcors  In  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  Inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Forel^  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  advance  notification  follows: 
DxTKiisK  Sacommr  Assistahcs  Agchct. 

WatMngUm,  DC.  May  7, 198S. 
Dr.  M.  ORABfi  BunmauM. 
Deputy  Staff  Director. 
Committee  on  Foreiffn  Relations. 
Wa$hinffton.  DC. 

Dkab  Dr.  BAiniBUiAir  By  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1976,  tbe  Director,  Defense  Securi- 
ty Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  C^ontroi  Act 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

PRnjp  C.  Oast, 

Director.* 


Clarkson  S.  Fisher,  whose  distin- 
guished public  service  warrants  our  ad- 
miration and  praise.  Judge  Fisher  is 
being  honored  on  May  17  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues  in  celebration 
of  his  15th  year  on  the  Federal  Bench 
and  his  20th  year  as  a  Judge.  I  wish  to 
Join  those  in  honoring  Judge  Fisher 
for  his  many  accomplishments. 

Clarkson  Fisher  began  his  legal 
career  in  private  practice,  serving  with 
a  Long  Branch  law  firm  for  14  years. 
From  there  he  became  a  Judge  on  the 
Monmouth  County  Court.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Judge  Fisher  served  on  the 
New  Jersey  Superior  Court,  and  In 
1970.  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  District  of  New  Jersey.  His 
two  decades  of  service  behind  the 
jsench  have  resulted  in  many  impor- 
tant decisions,  decisions  marked  by  In- 
tegrity and  scholarship.  Since  1970.  he 
has  served  as  chief  Judge  of  the  court, 
managing  a  growing  docket  that  has 
imposed  increasing  strains  on  the 
court  in  New  Jersey. 

I  should  add  that  Judge  Fisher's 
commitment  to  public  service  extends 
far  beyond  his  role  as  arbiter  of  the 
law.  He  has  served  as  a  New  Jersey 
State  assemblyman.  He  was  legal 
counsel  to  the  Long  Branch  planning 
board  and  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association.  In  addition.  Judge  Fisher 
has  been  a  member  of  the  West  Long 
Branch  Fire  Company  No.  2  since 
1955.  He  served  as  a  trustee  for  Mon- 
mouth College. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
in  honoring  Judge  Fisher  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CLARKSON 

S.  FISHER 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Judge 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Dimtu  Sbcuutt 

AUUTAIICI  AOXRCT. 

Wtuhington.  DC,  May  7.  iMS. 
Hon.  RicHAio  C.  LooAK. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
V.S.  Senate, 
,  'WaAington,  DC 

Dua  Ms.  CRAiutAir  Punumnt  to  the  re- 
porttnc  requlr«n«nu  of  Section  3«<b)  of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  TraDamlttal  No.  85-30. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$14  million  or  more.  Since  most  of  the  es- 
'  sential  elements  of  this  proposed  sale  are  to 
-  remain  classified,  we  will  not  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  85-30] 
NoncK  or  Pkoposxb  Issuahcs  or  Lcrm  or 

Oma.  PuBsuAHT  to  Sbctioh  36(b)  or  th« 

Asms  Ezpost  ComaoL  Act 

(IXU)  Prospective  Purchaser  Korea. 

(U)  Total  EMlmated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment  >  (Deleted);  Other  (Deleted): 
total  (Deleted). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted). 

(IvXU)  Military  Department-  Navy  (AEI). 

(vXU)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid. 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vlXU)  SenslUvlty  of  Technology  Con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense 
Senrloes  Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  attached 

(vliXU)  SecUon  38  Report:  Case  not  In- 
cluded In  Section  28  report. 

(vlUXU)  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Con- 
gress: May  7, 1965. 

Policy  JusrmcATioii 

(IT)  This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  Dnlted  States  by 
helping  to  Improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  lias  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  impetus  for  modernization  and  progress 
in  Eastern  Asia.  The  sale  of  this  equipment 
and  support  will  enhance  deterrance  and 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
staUllty  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(U)  These  missiles  will  be  used  by  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  on  its  P-16  fighter  aircraft 
and  will  enable  these  aircraft,  scheduled  for 
delivery  commencing  February  1986.  to 
achieve  their  fuU  combat  potential. 

(U)  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sup- 
port will  not  affect  the  basic  military  bal- 
ance In  the  region. 

(U)  The  prime  contractors  will  be  the 
Raytheon  Company  of  Lowell.  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Ford  Aerospace  and  Communi- 


■  Am  deflned  In  Section  47«)  of  the  Amu  Export 
C^oatrol  Act. 


cations  Corporation  of  Newport  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

(U)  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not 
require  the  assignment  of  any  additional 
DJ8.  Government  personnel:  however,  one 
contractor  representative  will  be  required 
for  13  months  in  Korea. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on 
D.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale.* 


WEST  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE 
URGES  INCLUSION  OP  FOREST- 
RY SECTION  IN  1985  FARM 
BILL 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Pregldent, 
it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  pla(x  in  the 
RccoRO  the  text  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  4,  adopted  by  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  include  a  forestry  section  in 
Congress'  1985  farm  bill.  The  State 
legislature  supports  the  inclusion  of  a 
forestry  section  In  the  farm  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  and  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  marginal  crop  and  pasture 
land. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  the 
wise  use  of  West  Virginia's  natural  re- 
sources, I  commend  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture to  my  colleagues. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  forestry  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
economy  of  this  nation,  with  the  expected 
demand  for  softwood  in  the  United  States  to 
exceed  supply,  at  current  price  levels,  by  the 
year  3000:  and 

Whereas  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
eroding  marginal  crop  and  pastureland 
which  will  reduce  the  overall  productivity  of 
our  agrlctUture  and  forestry  land  base:  and 

Whereas  tree  planting  on  those  marginal 
crop  and  pasturelands  will  yield  a  greater 
average  annual  rate  of  return  to  the  land- 
owner and  reduce  erosion  and  Improve 
water  quality:  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  LegisUture  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: 

That  the  Inclusion  of  a  forestry  section  to 
the  1985  Farm  Bill  that  would  provide  fed- 
eral Incentives  for  planting  trees  on  margin- 
al crop  and  pasturelands,  particularly  those 
which  are  eroding  at  accelerated  rates  and 
those  wliich  will  yield  a  greater  economic 
return  to  the  landowner  if  planted  In  trees, 
is  hereby  supported:  and,  be  It 

Retolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  West  Virginia  Congressional  Delega- 
tion.« 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
ORon  poa  Rxcsss  tnrriL  >  a.m  .  tomorsow 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  aslt  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORSKR  POR  RSUOUIIITIOW  OP  SBfATORS  SPCCTKR 
AND  PROXMIRX  OR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order 
of  10  minutes  each,  there  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors: Senator  Spectkr  and  Senator 
Proxmirx. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORSSR  POR  PKRIOD  POR  TRANSACTIOR  OP 

Rotrrm  MORinifo  susimss  on  tomorrow 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  Just  iclenti- 
fied.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32,  the  budget  resolution. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  expected 
throughout  the  session  tomorrow  and 
on  quite  late  into  the  evening,  I  would 
anticipate. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
for  consideration  tomorrow  is  expect- 
ed to  be  the  Kassebaum-Biden-Grass- 
ley  amendment,  the  so  called  KBG 
amendment. 

The  time  remaining  on  the  budget 
resolution:  Senator  Dole  controls  1 
hour  and  50  minutes,  and  Senator 
Byro  controls  4  hours  and  27  minutes, 
for  a  total  of  6  hoiu^  and  17  minutes. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon,  at  5:50  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  9,  1985,  at  9  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'cl(x:k  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DS)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  pray,  O  gracious  God,  that 
during  these  days  of  remembrance  and 
anniversary  that  our  minds  will  be  en- 
lightened and  our  hearts  lifted  with 
knowledge  of  the  courage  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  are 
aware  of  so  many  who  have  suffered 
injustice  and  tyranny,  whose  lives 
were  lost  with  only  the  hope  of  peace. 
We  salute  those  who  fought  against 
evil  in  word  or  in  deed,  and  for  those 
who  gave  their  lives,  grant  a  holy  rest. 
Gracious  God.  we  admit  our  debt  to  so 
many  and.  as  we  celebrate  anniversa- 
ries, may  we  be  strengthened  for  our 
tasks  in  our  day  and  time,  by  the 
faithfulness  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  i4>proval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  259,  najrs 
167,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
17,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  99] 


Coleman(TZ) 

CoUlm 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Duchle 

delsOana 

Deilums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Ec^artCOH) 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (Oi) 

PwoeU 

FBslo 

Felghan 

nippo 

norlo 

FocUetU 

Foley 

FtordOC) 

POrd(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Freniel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oeidenaon 

Oeka* 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Oraycn^) 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouartnl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.Ralpti 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 


TEAS— 359 


Ackennan 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atklni 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 


BedeU 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blsssi 

Bocts 

Bolaod 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 


Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Cbappell 

Coellio 


Hnches 

Hntto 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

J<mes(OK) 

Jooes(TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kiwwka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

lAFsloe 

I^ntos 

LeaUi(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne(CA) 

UplnaU 

Uoyd 

Lons 

Lowry(WA) 


Lundlne 
MacKay 

Manton 
Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

MasK>ll 

McCloakey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mllrnl«H 

Miner  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montsomery 

Moody 

Morrison  <CT) 

Mraaek 

Murpliy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NicboU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 


Hammerschmidt  Oberstar 

Hansen  Obey 

Hatcher  Olln 

Hawkins  Ortla 

Hayes  Owens 

Hefner  Panetta 

Hertel  Pease 

Hopkins  Perkins 

Horton  Petri 

Howard  Plokle 

Bayer  Pries 

Hubbard  RahaU 

Huckaby  Rangel 


Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

RoMnaon 

RodlDO 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Scbumer 

Shelby 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stassen 

Stalllnss 

Staik 

Stenbolm 

Stokes 

Strattoo 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taudn 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traflcant 

Ttmxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viadosky 

Volkmer 

Walsren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wliitehurst 

WhlUey 

Wbltten 

Williams 

wason 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrltht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatss 

Tatron 

Youns  (MO) 


Daub 

Davis 

IMay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioOuanU 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Eckert(NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EraiwdA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Galio 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodlins 

Green 

Grecs 

Orotberg 

Gtmderson 

Hartoett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hlier 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kasteh 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

I^somarslno 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uvinsston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lunsren 


RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogen 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Sctaaefer 

Schroeder 

Schoette 

Sdiulae 


Marienee 

Martin  (XL) 
Martin  (NT) 


McCain 

McCandleas 

MeCoUum 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMfllan 

Meyen 

Miner  (OH) 

MlUer(WA) 

MoUnari 


Leach  (lA) 


Moote 

Moortaead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nielson 

Ozley 

Packard 

Parris 

Puhayan 

Penny 

Porter 

QuIIlen 

Refula 

Ridge 

Ritter 


Sbaw 

Shumway 

Bbuster 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NH) 

smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Roben 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stanselaod 

Strans 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vueanovteh 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Wirif 

Toim8(AK) 

Toung(n<) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Dynally 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 


Addabbo 

Fields 

Sharp 

Applegau 

Heftel 

SQJander 

BeilfTwn" 

MitcheU 

Town* 

Broyhm 

Pepper 

VanderJast 

Coote 

PurseU 

Weaver 

Dingdl 

Seiberlins 

O  1220 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Armey 


Bartlett 

Barton 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUlrakls 

Biney 

Boehlert 

Boulter 


NAT8-187 

Brown  (CO) 

BurtoKIN) 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Cliandler 

Cliappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnger 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Calendar 
Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
committees. 

The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 


CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combsst 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p-m. 
•  This  "boUet"  symbol  identifies  ststemena  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  5  P.M.  FRIDAY,  MAY  10, 
1985.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1872,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  BILL. 
1986 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuuilmous  consent  that  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  have  until  5 
pjn.,  Friday,  May  10.  1985.  to  fUe  a 
report  on  H.R.  1872,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
sation bill.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  be  given  leave  to 
meet  today.  Wednesday.  May  8,  1985, 
to  mark  up  legislation  while  the  House 
is  sitting  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

I  understand  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this 
point  intends  to  forego  the  1-minutes 
until  after  we  have  completed  the  res- 
olution on  V-E  Day. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  V-E 
DAY  OBSERVED   AS   A   DAY   OF 
TRIBUTE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  161)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  May  8.  1985.  the  40th 
anniversary  6f  Victory  in  Ehirope  [V- 
E]  Day,  should  be  a  day  of  tribute  to 
tAose  who  served  and  sacrificed  to 
bring  the  war  In  Ehirope  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 


pi [Mr.  MoifTGOicnT],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  [Mr.  Gascia],  for  bring- 
ing up  House  Resolution  161,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  that  May  8,  1985,  the  40th 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  should  be  a 
day  of  tribute  to  those  who  served  and 
sacrificed  to  bring  the  war  in  Europe 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Utah,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  HAifsof,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Ford,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Tatlor]  for  allowing  the  reso- 
lution to  be  considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  official  ending  of 
World  War  II  occurred  exactly  40 
years  ago  today.  It  was  called  V-E  Day 
because  it  was  victory  In  Ehirope  for 
the  Allied  Forces. 

V-E  Day  was  a  historic  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  war 
in  which  iJmost  every  American  had  a 
relative  who  was  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary or  who  knew  someone  who  had 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  The 
significance  of  this  day  was  the  ending 
of  a  war  so  massive  and  destructive 
that  the  tragedy  it  caused  to  so  many 
is  still  difficult  to  comprehend.  There- 
fore, it  is  no  wonder  that  V-E  Day  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  day  that 
there  were  spontaneous  parades  all 
across  America,  with  millions  of  Amer- 
icans dancing  In  the  streets.  On  hear- 
ing the  official  announcement  of  Ger- 
many's surrender,  people  in  America 
and  throughout  Europe  took  to  the 
streets  in  Jubilation,  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  celebrate  victory  and  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe. 

Many  of  us  can  vividly  remember 
the  day's  newspaper  headlines  and  the 
Joy  that  prevailed.  It  was,  as  one  of 
the  headlines  in  the  Washington  Post 
reads  today,  "The  Day  the  World 
Danced." 

From  a  personal  view  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  immediate  cause  of  most  re- 
joicing was  the  end  of  this  war  which 
had  Involved  more  American  military 
and  naval  servicemen  and  women  than 
any  war  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
total  number  of  casualties  of  Ameri- 
cans who  served  during  the  Ehiropean 
theater  totaled  close  to  1  million,  with 
approximately  200,000  battle  deaths. 

"The  U.S.  soldier,  however,  always 
considered  himself  a  civilian  who  was 
serving  his  country  temporarily  while 
in  uniform.  Therefore,  on  V-E  Day 
millions  of  Americans  realized  for  the 
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first  time  that  they  would  see  relatives 

Involved  who  would  return  home  from 

a  long,  difficult  war.  Many  American 
servicemen  had  been  serving  overseas 

for  many  months,  with  a  large  number 

having  been  in  Europe  for  years. 

Thanks  to  our  veterans,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  the  veterans  of  the  Allied  Na- 
tions who  put  their  lives  on  the  line, 
freedom  not  only  prevailed,  it  was 
strengthened.  V-E  Day  was  not  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  There  was  still 
much  fighting  and  sacrifice  ahead  for 
millions  of  servicemen  who  were  to 
help  bring  World  War  II  in  Asia  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  However,  V-E 
Day  is  a  day  which  Americans  will 
never  forget  as  the  day  that  ended  the 
totalitarian  German  Empire  and  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  age  of  freedom 
not  only  for  E^irope,  but  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  No.  1,  and 
people  throughout  the  world  are  free 
today,  thanks  to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Haiockrschicist],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  day,  40  years  ago,  the 
Allied  forces  announced  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  May  8,  1945,  was  pro- 
claimed Victory  in  Europe  [V-E]  Day. 
The  day  before,  the  leaders  of  the  ter- 
rible Nazi  war  machine  had  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered  to  the  Allies. 

During  World  War  H,  America 
united  with  many  other  nations  to 
preserve  freedom  and  democracy.  Mil- 
lions of  people  made  great  sacrifices, 
and  many  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice, 
so  we  could  have  aU  that  we  hold  dear. 
Many  Americans  are  too  young  to 
have  experienced  the  event  of  V-E 
Day  40  years  ago.  but.  today,  we 
should  all  be  mindful  of  the  valor  and 
dedication  of  those  who  contributed  to 
the  successful  war  effort. 

It  was  a  united  effort  unlike  any 
other.  From  the  victory  gardens  to  the 
munitions  factories  to  the  front  lines. 
Americans  determinedly  worked  and 
fought  for  the  things  they  knew  with- 
out a  doubt  were  right.  They  kept 
faith  with  their  Ideals,  and  even  in  the 
dark  early  days  of  the  war.  never  wal- 
vered  or  gave  up  hope.  In  the  end. 
they  achieved  a  resounding  victory. 

On  May  8.  1985.  we  can  learn  from 
the  example  of  the  men  and  women 
who  won  the  battle  for  Europe.  They 
have  our  eternal  gratitude  for  their 
courage  and  unselfishness.  Today,  we 
give  them  a  special  tribute  and  remem- 
ber their  noble  service.  We  cannot  ade- 
quately repay  them,  but  we  can  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  precepts  they 
fought  so  hard  to  preserve. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  161. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

HORTOIf]. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jdeldlng  to  me.  As  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  recall  that  40  years  ago.  on  May  8, 
I  was  in  Italy  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Army 
forces  there,  having  landed  In  North 
Africa  and  Italy,  and  I  recall  very  viv- 
idly how  much  we  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  over.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

VLi.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Alexaivder]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  to 
support  the  resolution.  Last  night 
WETA  broadcast  a  film  entitled 
"Memory  of  the  Camps"  on  channel 
26. 

a  1230 

It  was  a  film  of  the  atrocities  execut- 
ed and  administered  by  the  Nazis  at 
Bergen-Belsen,  at  Dachau.  Buchen- 
wald,  Auschwitz  and  many  of  the  350 
concentration  camps  throughout  Nazi 
Germany.  It  told  the  story  of  the 
Third  Reich  being  sustained  by  enslav- 
ing millions  of  people  to  work  without 
adequate  food  or  proper  housing  to 
produce  for  the  German  war  machine. 
It  showed  barbarism  and  brutality  at 
its  worst.  A  British  soldier  was  inter- 
viewed at  Bergen-Belsen  near  Bltburg 
where  30,000  people  died  of  starvation 
and  disease.  He  said.  "Now,  having 
seen  these  atrocities.  I  know  why  I  am 
fighting  Nazi  Germany."  This  Inhu- 
manity to  himianklnd  is  so  horrible  it 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

I  have  asked  WETA  for  permission 
to  rebroadcast  this  film  on  the  House 
broadcast  system,  and  as  soon  as  that 
permission  is  granted.  I  will  advise 
Members  of  the  time  that  it  will  be 
broadcast.  E^rery  Member  of  Congress 
should  see  this  moving  film  and  be  re- 
minded of  why  World  War  n  was 
fought  and  why  we  should  never 
forget  the  borrow  inflicted  upon  the 
civilized  world  by  a  barbaric  band  of 
Nazis.  We  shall  never  forget! 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
great  State  of  Kansas  has  shared  in 
some  of  this  country's  greatest  historic 
milestones,  and  in  the  First  District 
people  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
visit  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Li- 
brary in  Abilene.  Some  are  scholars, 
some  are  those  who  wore  the  uniform 
and  served  with  him,  some  are  tour- 
ists, and  some  are  yoxmg  people  who 
ponder  and  perhaps  are  inspired  as 
they  should  be  that  a  small-town  boy 
who  grew  up  In  Abilene  would  one  day 
lead  the  mightiest  military  force  ever 
assembled  to  victory. 

On  May  8,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
was  given  to  the  40th  anniversary  of 
V-E  Day.  the  end  of  World  War  n  in 
Europe.  For  the  next  2  months,  the 


"Flag  of  Liberation."  given  that  desig- 
nation by  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, will  be  on  display  at  the  Eisen- 
hower Library  in  Abilene.  It  was  the 
flag  flying  over  the  Capitol  dome  here 
in  Washington  at  the  moment  the 
attack  was  laimched  against  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941.  One  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  the  late 
Congressman  Maury  Maverick  of 
Texas,  had  the  flag  taken  down  and 
saved.  It  was  to  be  flown  over  each  of 
the  Axis  capitals  as  they  were  defeat- 
ed in  WW  n.  That  order  was  carried 
out. 

On  the  night  of  May  7,  at  a  special 
40th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day  reception 
at  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Library, 
its  director.  Dr.  John  Wickman,  invit- 
ed Col.  Barney  Oldfleld,  USAF,  re- 
tired, of  Beverly  Hills.  CA.  to  be  the 
guest  spMiker.  Colonel  Oldfield 
worked  with  General  Eisenhower  and 
the  Flag  of  Liberation  kept  crossing 
his  path  over  many  years.  He  made 
President  Reagan  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  it  was  the  President's  wish 
that  it  be  a  part  of  both  V-E  and  V-J 
40th  anniversary  activities.  After  60 
days  in  AbUene,  the  Flag  of  Liberation 
will  be  moved  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Library  in  Independence,  MO,  in  con- 
nection with  plans  there  for  V-J  Day. 

Because  the  Flag  of  Liberation  is 
congressional  property,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  my  colleagues  who  do  not 
know  about  ft.  and  those  who  do,  will 
be  inspired  by  its  wanderings,  the 
meaning  it  symbolizes  before  history 
of  a  great  effort  by  all  the  people  of 
this  country.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  victory  over  Nazi  Germany 
which  brought  the  Second  World  War 
In  Europe  to  an  end.  That  victory  was 
made  possible  by  the  alliance  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  as  our  two  countries  mark  that 
anniversary,  there  is  an  Important  op- 
portunity available  to  the  new  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, an  opportunity  that  will  reflect 
favorably  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  will  certainly  have  a  favorable 
effect  upon  relatlona  between  our  two 
countries. 

A  number  of  Soviet  citizens— veter- 
ans of  the  Soviet  Army  who  fought  to 
defend  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  II— have  requested  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
far  that  permission  has  been  denied  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

On  this  40th  anniversary  of  V-E 
Day,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and 
asked  that  he  exercise  magnanimity  in 
the  spirit  of  the  commemoration  of 
this  great  victory  over  the  the  forces 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  grant  amnesty 
to  18  of  these  veterans,  and  that  he 
grant  permission  for  these  men  to  Join 
their   families   and   friends   in   other 


countries,  as  they  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested. 

The  youngest  of  these  men  Lb  65,  and 
many  are  in  their  seventies.  Their  de- 
parture will  not  be  a  loss  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
demonstrate  the  humanitarian  sensi- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
its  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend 
publicly  David  Waksberg,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Bay  Area  Council 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  for  providing  me 
with  the  list  of  18  Soviet  veterans 
which  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  Gener- 
al Gorbachev.  David  and  the  Bay  Area 
Council  have  been  most  helpful  to  me 
and  many  others  in  the  bay  area.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  David  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  21,  which  was  formally  es- 
tablished yesterday  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus.* 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  V-E 
Day,  the  day  the  allies  brought  an  end 
to  the  repression  and  horrible  atroc- 
ities committed  by  Nazi  Germany.  It  is 
a  time  for  celebration.  It  is  also  a  time 
to  remember  all  those  Americans  who 
served  and  sacrificed  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Europe. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  House  Resolution  161 
sulunitted  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, SoHirr  MoifTGOMXRT,  to  set  aside 
this  day  in  honor  of  our  World  War  II 
veterans. 

I  hope  we  will  also  commit  ourselves 
to  a  meaningful  reconciliation  with 
the  people  of  West  Germany  who  are 
now  strong  allies  of  ours  in  the  strug-' 
gle  to  ensure  that  such  tyranny  as  pre- 
vaQed  40  years  ago  never  occurs 
again.* 

•  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  . 
as  we  discuss  in  the  Congress  the 
many  conflicts  existent  in  the  world 
today,  it  Is  important  that  we  pause  to 
reflect  the  anniversary  of  the  ending 
of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Forty  years  ago  on  this  day,  the 
Allies  accepted  the  surrender  of  the 
Axis  forces  and  victory  was  declared  in 
Elurope.  It  was  a  truly  momentous  day. 

As  we  all  learned  from  our  experi- 
<fnoes  or  our  reading  of  history  books. 
World  War  II  was  the  war  to  end  all 
wars  and  lead  to  eternal  peace  for 
America  and  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
this  serene  outlook  was  later  shat- 
tered. 

The  goal,  however,  is  eternal.  Peace 
for  this  Nation  and  the  world  should 
be  the  ultimate  aim  for  us  and  for  our 
peers  aroimd  the  globe.  With  the  ex- 
treme capabilities  of  destruction 
which  so  many  nations  possess  today, 
this  goal  takes  on  an  even  more  impor- 
tant and  urgent  message.  As  Harry 
Truman  once  said,  "It  is  all  too  obvi- 
ous that  if  we  do  not  abolish  war  on 
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this  earth,  then  surely,  one  day,  war 
will  abolish  us  from  the  earth." 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  shares  this 
belief  more  than  the  nearly  16  million 
Americans  who  served  their  country  in 
World  War  n.  There  should  be  no 
greater  testament  to  this  goal  than 
the  406.000  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  defending  their  country. 

Today,  let  us  continue  the  search  for 
peace  and  honor  those  who  served  and 
those  who  never  returned  from  the 
war  to  end  all  wars.* 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Victory  in  Ehirope.  or  V-E  Day.  On 
this  day  we  should  turn  our  thoughts 
to  a  number  of  things:  to  the  untold 
suffering  of  the  countless  millions  on 
all  sides  who  died  during  this  last 
worldwide  conflict,  to  the  great  cour- 
age and  sacrifice  of  all  those  who 
fought  for  the  defeat  of  tjrranny  and 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  also  to 
the  great  achievements  and  long 
strides  toward  peace  which  have  been 
made  in  Europe  since  the  war. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  United 
States  can  learn  lessons  from  the  ex- 
periences of  Western  Europe  since  the 
war.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  what  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  the  Western 
Europeans  have  made  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  1985,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  ran  another 
Installment  in  its  series  "Pattern  of  Di- 
plomacy" by  Joseph  C.  Harseh.  Mr. 
Harsch's  comments  about  what  40 
years  of  peace  has  meant  to  Western 
Europe  are  so  clear  and  thought-pro- 
voking that  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
his  column  at  length: 

This  Is  an  Appropriate  moment  to  notice 
what  40  years  have  done  to  and  In  Westem 
Europe. 

When  the  victorious  Allies  of  1945  swept 
up  the  Italian  peninsula,  broke  across  the 
Rhine,  and  ended  the  Nazi  tyranny  in  Oer- 
many,  Soviet  influence  and  communist  ide- 
olocy  were  also  on  the  rise.  Many  In  the 
West  thought  of  communism  as  the  wave  of 
the  future.  Many  assumed  that  democracy 
as  a  form  of  government  was  an  outworn 
Idea  whoae  time  had  passed. 

Those  anxieties  have  been  dispelled  .  .  . 
^rty  yean  ago  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
fascist  dlcUtorshlpe.  A  T7.S.  president  would 
not  have  been  able  to  visit  either  one  (now 
Reagan  has  visited  both).  Today  both  are 
sturdy  democracies.  And  that  has  opened 
the  way  for  them  to  become  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  prospective  members  of 
the  European  Community. 

Forty  years  ago.  Communist  parties  were 
powerful  and  gaining  strength  In  both  Italy 
and  Prance.  Today  the  French  Communist 
Party  has  shrunk  to  a  small  minority  status. 
and  all  orwest  Europe's  Communist  parties 
are  weakened  by  inner  divisions  over  atti- 
tude toward  Moscow.  No  country  In  Western 
Europe  Is  today  In  danger  of  losing  Its  liber- 
ty to  communism. 

Forty  years  ago,  those  who  believed  In  de- 
mocracy watched  In  bitter  helplessness  as 
Moscow  fastened  Communist  regimes  of  Its 
selection  upon  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Today  all,  except  possibly  for  Bul- 
garia, would  embrace  democracy  and  eco- 


nomic ties  with  the  West  were  they  free  to 
do  so.  Their  preference  has  been  proved  by 
a  series  of  protest  movements  and  even  of 
armed  uprisings  against  the  tyrannies  which 
Moscow  Imposes  on  them  by  force  of  arms. 

If  there  Is  any  rising  tide  today.  It  Is  a 
rising  tide  of  preference  for  democracy  In 
politics  and  a  free  marketplace  In  econom- 
ics. Even  China,  to  the  horror  of  communist 
countries.  Is  experimenting  with  revival  of 
marketplace  economies.  The  Ideas  of  Adam 
Smith  are  again  bold  and  radical.  Adam 
Smith  la  on  the  ascendent.  Kmx\  Marx  and 
John  Maynard  Keynes  are  both  reces- 
sive .  .  . 

The  essential  fact  la  that  the  Western 
Europe  of  today  is  entirely  democratic  for 
the  first  time  In  history  and  has  achieved  a 
level  of  economic  prosperity  that  is  the  envy 
of  most  of  the  world.  If  it  has  not  achieved 
full  political  unity.  It  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  idea  of  another  great  war  between  any 
two  of  Its  memt>ers  has  become  unthinkable. 

The  historic  rivalries  between  England 
and  France,  between  Spain  and  England,  be- 
tween France  and  Germany— those  rivalries 
that  plunged  the  whole  world  into  two 
world  wars— all  belong  to  history. 

The  Europe  of  today  Is  an  economic  com- 
munity. Its  citizens  travel  freely  throughout 
the  community.  Their  goods  and  their  cur- 
rencies move  freely  within  the  community. 
And  all  of  them  enjoy  the  ability  to  get  rid 
of  any  government  they  dislike  at  the  ballot 
box  in  free  and  honest  elections. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  40th 
anniversary,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  remain  in  tyranny  In  Eastern 
Europe.  We  must  not  forget  the 
present-day  stifferlng  of  the  Poles, 
East  Oermans,  Latvians,  Lithuanians. 
Estonians.  CSechs,  Hungarians.  Alba- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Romanians,  and 
even  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  aU  of  Europe  will  know  the 
peace  and  prosperity  that  only  West- 
em  Europe  now  enjoys.  We  must  an- 
ticipate and  work  toward  an  era  when 
all  of  Ehirope  can  strive  toward  unity 
and  freedom.  But  President  Reagan 
was  correct  when  he  told  a  gathering 
of  West  German  youth  that  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany,  and  Indeed  of  all 
of  Europe,  can  only  come  with  the  lib- 
eration and  freedom  of  those  who  live 
in  the  East.  Military  conflict  must,  of 
cotirse,  be  avoided,  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  goals  and  Ideals,  and 
we  cannot  resign  whole  peoples  to  live 
in  bondage.* 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  181 

Whereas  on  May  7.  1»48.  after  six  years  of 
fighting  and  destruction  that  led  to  the 
deaths  of  millions,  Oerman  Nad  forces 
agreed  to  an  imcondltlonal  surrender,  thus 
ending  the  war  In  Europe: 

Whereas  May  8.  1946,  the  date  of  the  offi- 
cial announcement  of  surrender,  marked 
the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  men  and 
women  of  many  different  nations  who  were 


united  by  the  common  quest  for  peace  and 
justice: 

Whereas  over  four  million  VS.  troops,  the 
largest  American  military  force  ever  com- 
mitted to  a  particular  theater  of  operation, 
provided  essential  strength  and  made  nu- 
merous sacrifices,  with  almost  200.000  giving 
their  lives  In  battle  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands wounded; 

Whereas  many  VS.  veterans  who  fought 
In  Europe  are  now  members  of  associations 
that  gather  regularly  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  and  accompllahments  of  the  Allied 
forces  which  fought  successfully  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater,  and  such  associations'  ef- 
forts should  be  encouraged:  and 

Whereas  May  8.  1086.  marks  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  V-E  Day.  a  day  proclaimed  to 
commemorate  the  Allied  victory  In  Europe: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  Retolved,  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUUvea  that 
May  8,  1986,  V-E  Day.  Is  a  special  day  on 
which  we  should  all  pay  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age of  those  who  prevented  the  course  of 
history  from  veering  from  the  path  of  free- 
dom and  who  gave  to  the  world  a  magnifi- 
cent reminder  of  the  constant  vigil  that  la 
necessary  for  freedom  to  endure  and,  on 
this  day.  we  should  Join  with  our  veterans  in 
renewing  our  commitment  to  maintain  this 
vigil  and  to  always  remember  the  heritage 
that  has  kept  as  strong,  secure  and  proud. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglalative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EILECnON  OF  MEMBER  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus,  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  162) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  RSB.  163 

Retolved,  That  Frank  McCloakey.  Indiana, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees  of  the  House: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services  (to  rank 
Immediately  following  Representative 
Spratt):  and 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice (to  rank  immediately  following  Repre- 
sentative Slkorskl). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMERICAN    MILITARY    INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Latin 
American  and  European  allies  have 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  latest  of 
President  Reagan's  ill-fated  attempts 
to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  their 
knees. 

European  officials  are  amazed  the 
President  would  Justify  the  embargo 
on  grounds  of  "national  emergency." 

Venezuela's  former  President  calls 
the  embargo  "an  error  following  an- 
other error." 

The  Guatemalans  and  Costa  Ricans 
are  concerned  the  boycott  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  Nicaragua  to  pay 
Its  debt  to  them.  Costa  Rlcan  Presi- 
dent Monge  fears  the  embargo  will 
ignite  "a  migration  bomb." 

Bolivia  condemns  the  President  for 
resurrecting  the  U.S.'  big  stick  policy 
of  the  early  IQOO's. 

The  embargo  has  even  sparked  the 
criticism  of  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  COSEP,  and  La  Prensa. 
Nicaraguji's  antl-Govemment  newspa- 
per, calls'the  embargo  "unjust,"  charg- 
ing it  will  "discredit  the  very  cause 
(Democrats)  are  trying  to  defend." 

That  elder  statesman  of  conserv- 
atism, WiUlam  Buckley,  has  dismissed 
the  embargo  as  a  "lost  cause." 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  yoiu-  friends 
and  allies  around  the  world.  Stop  this 
campaign  to  brand  Nicaragua  a  threat 
to  the  United  States.  While  there  Is 
still  time,  turn  off  the  path  of  direct 
American  military  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America. 


WELL  DONE.  MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOMFTELD  asked  and  was 
givpn  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  our  President  for  his 
masterful  address  today  to  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament.  His  message  was 
both  inspiring  and  challenging. 

He  talked  of  the  shared  struggle  of 
the  Second  World  War.  and  of  Ameri- 
ca's continuing  commitment  to  a 
strong  partnership  with  Europe. 

He  described  his  vision  of  a  future 
with  a  BXirope  filled  with  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  peace. 

The  President  talked  about  the  chal- 
lenges of  keeping  the  peace  with  an  in- 
creasingly more  powerful  Soviet 
Union.  He  Is  to  be  commended  for  of- 
fering a  series  of  practical  steps  for  re- 
ducing tension  with  that  country. 

The  President  suggested  that  to 
reduce  East-West  tension,  a  series  of 
steps  should  be  taken  to  solve  the  cur- 
rent problems  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  Include  exchanging  observers  at 
military  exercises,  and  holding  regular 


high-level  contacts  between  UJ3.  and 
Soviet  military  leaders, 

Th'  'resident  also  proposed  that  we 
agre<  n  confidence-building  measures 
and  that  we  establish  a  military  com- 
munications link. 

These  steps  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  a  old  future  tragic  inci- 
dents between  our  two  countries. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  saluting  the  President  for  a 
Job  well  done. 


LET'S  CUT  THE  DOUBLETALK 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

B4r.  MARKEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, President  Reagan  said  the  SS-X- 
24,  the  Soviets'  new,  accurate,  solid- 
fuel  10-warhead  missile,  is  a  dangerous 
first-strike  weapon. 

But  somehow  the  MX,  President 
Reagan's  new,  accurate,  solid-fuel  10 
warhead  missile,  is  not  a  first-strike 
weapon— it  is  a  peacekeeper. 

Let's  cut  the  doubletalk. 

If  a  Russian  silo  buster  Is  dangerous, 
then  an  American  sUo  buster  Is  dan- 
gerous. 

The  MX  is  even  more  destabilizing 
than  the  SS-X-24,  because  it  is  a  sit- 
ting duck. 

Yesterday,  Richard  Perle  expressed 
his  personal  view  that  the  United 
States  should  let  SALT  II  crumble, 
rather  than  retiring  old  missiles  to 
stay  with  Its  limits. 

Mr.  Perle  talks  about  Soviet  cheat- 
ing. 

What  he  doesn't  talk  about  Lb  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  stay  within  SALT 
II.  the  Soviets  have  dismantled  190 
SS-7  mlssUes,  19  SS-«  missUes.  160  SS- 
N-6  missiles,  10  Yankee  class  subma- 
rines, 308  S8-9  missiles,  and  510  SS-11 
missiles. 

The  administration  talks  about  arms 
reductions. 

Well,  the  SALT  H  limits  have 
brought  about  more  Soviet  nuclear  re- 
ductions than  years  of  plajrlng  to  the 
galleries  at  the  arms  talks. 

SALT  n  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  we  have  to  bolster 
American  national  security. 

America  would  be  better  off  If  we 
ratified  SALT  U,  and  let  the  Richard 
Perles  of  this  administration  lapse  Into 
obscurity. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks, ) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Monday  Eckerd  Drug  Store  an- 
nounced they  win  soon  be  dlsplajrlng 
pictures  of  missing  children  on  their 
shopping  bags  like  this  In  the  State  of 
Florida. 


If  successful  this  project  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Eckerd's  Drug  Stores  In  15 
additional  States. 

The  initiative  shown  by  Harry  Lam- 
bert, the  president  of  Eckerd's  and  the 
entire  Eckerd  Corp.,  is  -a  magnificent 
example  of  how  the  jjrlvate  sector  can 
Join  in  the  search  for  missing  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  day  passes 
more  children  mysteriously  disappear. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  recognizing  the  month  of  Mzy 
as  National  Child  Safety  Awareness 
Month. 

Through  education,  awareness,  and 
prevention  activities  we  can  make  a 
difference. 

You  can  begin  by  cosponsoring  my 
bill,  H.R.  604.  which  helps  SUtes  set 
up  their  own  missing  children  clear- 
inghouses. 

Please  Join  this  private-public  part- 
nership to  save  our  children. 


TELEPHONE  RATES 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hold- 
ing a  telephone  bill  from  my  district  in 
West  Virginia.  Now.  how  would 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  feel  If  their 
telephone  bUl  was  going  to  Increase 
anywhere  from  46  percent  to  245  per- 
cent? You  would  be  mad  and  you 
would  want  to  do  something  about  It. 
That  is  the  way  my  constituents  feel, 
and  that  is  why  my  office  Is  taking 
steps  to  fight  this  proposed  Increase  at 
our  State  Public  Service  Commission. 
There  has  been  much  progress  so  far, 
Mr.  Speaker.  So  far,  20.000  West  Vir- 
ginians have  responded  by  sending  me 
petitions  such  as  this,  letters  and  tele- 
phone bills  In  protest.  We  have  worked 
to  have  hundreds  of  consumers  attend 
regional  Public  Service  Commission 
hearings,  we  are  organizing  a  mass 
consumer  rally  when  the  final  hearing 
begins  June  12  in  Charleston. 

But  West  Virginia  is  not  alone,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  fight  is  not  Just  at 
the  State  level.  In  the  past  3  years, 
local  telephone  companies  have  re- 
quested an  unprecedented  110.9  bilUon 
In  local  rate  increases  and  have  been 
granted  $5.1  billion.  Much  of  the 
reason  given  is  that  to  keep  large  users 
from  bypassing  local  telephone  compa- 
nies, consumers  must  pay  more. 

Only  action  at  the  Federal  level  can 
deal  with  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  Members  to  cosponsor  legis- 
lation I  have  Introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Virginians  are 
showing  how  to  organize  at  the  State 
level,  but  I  fear  this  experience  Is 
going  to  be  repeated  across  the  coim- 
try  if  Congress  does  not  act. 
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ASIAN/PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERTTAOE  WEEK 

(Mr.  BLAZ  asked  and  waa  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise,  in 
these  my  first  remarks  on  the  House 
floor,  to  mark  Asian/Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week,  our  Nation's  future  in 
the  ace  of  the  Pacific  and  my  terri- 
tory's quest  for  a  larger  role  in  that 
bright  future. 

I  chose  this  time  to  deliver  my  initial 
menage  because  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  chosen  this  week  to  ap- 
plaud the  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions of  Asian/Padflc  Americans  to 
our  national  development. 

There  are  4  million  Americans  who 
can  trace  their  ancestral  roots  to  the 
Asian/Pacific  region  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  sons  and  daughters  ot 
the  East  span  the  spectrum  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  professions. 

Tet  their  greatest  contribution  may 
be  their  role  as  a  bridge  to  East  Asia  in 
the  ace  of  the  Pacific. 

America  has  been  traditionally  a  Eu- 
ropean-fadng  nation.  But  our  destiny 
is  in  the  Asian/Pacific  world. 

Our  two-way  trade  with  East  Asia- 
more  than  11.6  trillion  last  year— has 
surpassed  our  total  annual  trade  with 
our  traditional  European  allies.  Our 
military  commitment  to  the  area  has 
guaranteed  the  stability  that  permit- 
ted this  phenomenal  economic  growth. 

America's  Pacific  territories  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  emerging  Pacific  era. 
where  President  Reagan  has  said  the 
future  of  the  world  lies.  Guam,  as  the 
keystone  of  our  Micronesl&n  gateway 
to  East  Asia,  is  ready  and  willing  to 
play  a  larger  role  at  the  crossroads  of 
our  major  Asian  trading  routes  and 
lines  of  communication  across  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  Compact  of  Free  Association, 
which  lies  before  this  House  for  con- 
sideration, secxires  our  national  securi- 
ty interests  in  the  region  and  fulfills 
the  aspirations  of  our  P>aclfic  wards  in 
tficronesla,  which  straddles  the  Pacif- 
ic from  Hawaii  to  Ouam. 

The  compact  fulfills  commitments 
this  Nation  made  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  the  1947  trusteeship  agree- 
ment to  pnmote  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Micronesia. 

The  Microneslans  have  come  of  age 
and  are  ready  to  assume  their  Interna- 
tional role  at  our  side,  close  allies  and 
valuable  members  of  our  political 
family. 

Ouam.  the  American  democracy 
that  has  served  as  a  beacon  and  model 
of  economic  development  for  Microne- 
sia, has  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  for  87  years.  Ouam,  the 
star  pupil  of  the  territories,  «sks  you 
to  consider  a  resolution  supporting  our 
quest  for  a  stronger,  more  politically 
mature  relationship. 


We  seek  your  endorsement  of  a  fair 
consideration  for  our  Commonwealth 
status.  The  people  of  Ouam  have  dem- 
onstrated their  lasting  commitment  to 
American  democracy  and  have  mani- 
fested exemplary  loyalty  as  American 
citizens  In  defense  of  their  country. 


LET  US  KEEP  THE  INTERSTATE 
TRANSFER  PROGRAM  INTACT 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1986  Trans- 
portation budget  contains  a  provision 
that  would  combine  the  tnuislt  and 
highway  elements  of  the  Interstate 
Transfer  Program  and  reduce  overall 
funding  by  $280  million- this  would  be 
a  24-percent  cut. 

This  ill-advised  proposal  will  delay 
urgently  needed  highway  and  transit 
project  funding  and  drive  up  project 
costs.  The  combining  of  the  two  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation wlU  constitute  a  breach  of 
the  value  for  value  bargain  struck  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
transfer  recipients  when  local  intf'r- 
state  projects  were  withdrawn  in  favor 
of  funding  for  substitute  transit  and 
highway  projects. 

When  these  trade- ins  occurred. 
State  and  local  governments  were  as- 
sured that  the  exact  same  funding 
that  would  have  been  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  interstate  project 
would  be  available  to  complete  the 
substitute  transit  and  highway 
projects.  Local  areas  were  further  as- 
sured that  once  they  submitted  bind- 
ing contract  plans  for  the  substitute 
projects,  funding  would  be  made  avail- 
able In  a  timely  fashion  to  ensure  a 
trade-in  of  fuinds  that  is  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  original  project. 

However,  if  these  programs  are  com- 
bined and  the  authoriaatloos  reduced, 
the  program  will  be  put  Into  disarray. 
In  fact.  UMTA  Administrator  Ralph 
Stanley  has  stated  that  the  Interstate 
Transfer  Program  will  take  longer  to 
complete  under  this  proposal,  than 
the  original  1991  deadline. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
urging  them  to  keep  the  Interstate 
Transfer  Program  intact  with  separate 
funding  for  both  highways  and  tran- 
sit. 


FIVE  AMERICANS  STILL  HELD  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  important  considerations 
facing  us  today— but  I  think  It  is  vital 


that  we  not  forget  the  five  Americans 
who  have  been  kidnaped  and  are  still 
being  held  hostage  by  terrorist  forces 
in  Lebanon. 

One  of  my  constituents  and  a  per- 
sonal friend.  Father  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco  of  Jollet.  EL.  director  of  Catholic 
relief  services  in  Beirut,  was  kidnaped 
January  8  of  this  year.  Three  others, 
William  Buckley  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Reverend  Benjamin  Weir,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  Peter  Kil- 
bum.  librarian  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity have  been  held  captive  since 
1984.  The  fifth  individual,  Terry  An- 
derson of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
kidnaped  Just  this  past  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  owe  the 
families  of  these  captive  Americans— 
and.  Indeed,  Americans  everywhere— 
our  assurances  that  none  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  call- 
ing on  President  Reagan  to  further 
strengthen  U.S.  efforts  to  secure  the 
safe  and  timely  release  of  these  inno- 
cents held  against  their  will. 


this  commission,  and  what  better  man 
to  head  it  than  H.  Ross  Perot? 


schools  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. 


RETIRED  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  DE- 
FENSE INTELLIOENCE  AGENCY 

sats    50    to    60    american 
servic:emen  still  in  prison 

IN  southeast  ASIA 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  on  ABC's  "World  News  To- 
night," the  former  head  of  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Intelligence,  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene 
Tighe.  said  that  perhaps  50  to  60  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  Vietnam 
war  are  still  alive  in  Communist  pris- 
ons in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  one  in  the  world,  except  the 
Communist  governments  themselves, 
is  more  qualified  to  make  the  state- 
ment. General  Tighe  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  very  agency  charged  with 
determining  the  fate  of  our  missing 
men.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  General 
Tlghe's  past  statements  before  Con- 
gress that  U.S.  POWs  remain  in  cap- 
tivity, and  his  statements  last  night  on 
national  television  that  perhaps  50  to 
60  are  still  held,  I  again  solicit  support 
for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  129, 
to  establish  the  Perot  Commission  on 
Americans  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  129 
would  establish  as  Independent  com- 
mission, headed  by  Texas  industrialist 
H.  Ross  Perot,  to  determine  first,  if 
the  men  are  there,  as  the  head  of  De- 
fense Intelligence  says  they  are,  and 
second,  if  they  are  there,  how  to  get 
them  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  better  way  to  get 
these  brave  men  home  than  to  support 


THE  ANGLO-IRISH  TALKS  MUST 
BE  BROADENED  TO  INCLUDE 
ALL  SEGMENTS  OF  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 

(Mr.  BLAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary  indicated  his  support 
for  future  economic  assistance  for 
Northern  Ireland,  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  for  any  agreement  that  might 
emerge  from  the  present  Anglo-Irish 
talks. 

As  chairman  of  the  bipartisan  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  wish  to  express  my  lim- 
ited support  for  this  proposition.  For 
the  past  several  years,  I  have  advocat- 
ed that  the  United  States  commit 
future  economic  aid  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. In  fact,  I  will  soon  be  introducing 
legislation  calling  for  such  assistance 
contingent  on  the  British  Government 
working  with  all  parties  to  try  and 
reach  a  political  solution  in  the  north. 

The  need  for  economic  assistance  for 
Northern  Ireland  Lb  not  in  issue.  It  suf- 
fers from  the  highest  imemployment 
rate  in  all  western  Europe.  However,  it 
would  be  immoral  for  us  to  provide  as- 
sistance without  strict  assurances  that 
it  would  benefit  both  conamunities. 
That  cannot  come  until  the  existing 
Anglo-Irish  talks  are  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  segments  of  political 
thought.  The  time  for  that  Is  now. 


ONE  TOO  MANY 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Idr.  Speaker,  as  we 
head  into  the  end  of  the  school  year 
and  into  the  prom  season,  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  stress  to  our  students  the 
concerns  and  the  problems  of  drunk 
driving.  We  all  know  that  this  Lb  a  very 
serious  problem,  and  one  which  can 
damage  significantly  the  lives  of  many 
young  people. 

As  a  result  of  our  concern  in  this 
area,  myself  and  Congresssman  Smtth 
have  obtained  from  ABC  Television  a 
copy  of  the  film.  "One  Too  Many." 
This  film  will  be  made  available  to 
people  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Highway  Department. 

It  is  my  hope  that  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  will  takfe  ad- 
vantage of  this  film  and  irlll  shew  it  to 
their  students  dvuing  this  critical  time. 
Through  this  process,  Lf  we  can  save 
Just  one  life  or  avoid  physical  damage 
to  one  student,  it  will  be  a  successful 
effort,     and     I    strongly     encourage 


LET  US  KEEP  THE  VOLUNTARY 
RESTRAINT  AGREEMENT 

WORKING 

(Mr.  EUDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlLB. ) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  40 
years  ago  today  we  all  Joined  in  cele- 
bration over  the  end  of  'the  war  in 
Europe.  Soldiers  and  civilians  in  both 
Ehirope  and  the  States  Joyously 
marked  the  resolution  of  the  conflict 
within  Europe. 

Today,  we  can  look  back  upon  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since 
that  time  in  reuniting  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  be  proud  of 
the  role  our  great  Nation  has  taken. 
Past  enemies  are  now  close  allies  and 
work  together  for  greater  peace  and 
economic  prosperity  for  all. 

But  adznlttedly  our  allies  today  are 
also  our  trading  partners  and  competi- 
tors. Just  last  year  we  concluded  a  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement  on  steel 
imports,  strengthened  by  legislation 
passed  by  Congress. 

Part  of  that  agreement,  which 
moved  us  toward  reciprocity  and  fair- 
ness in  international  trade,  included 
the  United  States-European  Commu- 
nity pipe  and  tube  arrangement,  and 
the  ink  is  barely  dry  on  that  agree- 
ment of  4  months  ago  when  major  at- 
tempts by  some  have  begun  to  circimi- 
vent  the  import  levels. 

There  are  currently  over  12  requests 
to  bring  imported  tube  and  pipe 
through  the  short  supply  provision  of 
the  arrangement  which  would  greatly 
exceed  the  European  pipe  and  tube 
import  ceiling  of  659,000  tons  for  1985. 

In  fact,  two  requests  alone  would 
exceed  the  limit  by  72  percent.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reject  these  requests  and  he  has  done 
so.  The  particular  products  are  not  in 
short  supply.  An  attempt  is  simply 
being  made  to  get  around  the  volun- 
tary restraint  agreements— an  attempt 
to  open  up  a  loophole  a  mile  wide  and 
almost  500,000  tons  of  steel  deep. 

World  War  n  is  40  years  behind  us.  I 
thought  our  latest  trade  war  on  steel 
was  behind  us  as  well. 

I  commend  Mr.  Baldrige  for  his  ac- 
tions and  urge  him  to  keep  the  volim- 
tary  restraint  agreement  working— so 
more  Alabamlans  and  Americans  will 
keep  working. 


ine  first-hand  the  American  commit- 
ment to  NATO  and  the  people  of  the 
free  world  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Army's 
Quick  Look  Program. 

Quick  Look  offers  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  low  expense  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience maximum  exi>osure  to  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  European  field  and 
examine  the  threat  to  liberty  that 
exists  across  the  barbed  wire  and  walls 
chat  separate  the  two  Germanys. 

The  3-day,  no-nonsense  tour  takes 
Members  on  a  regularly  scheduled  Air 
Force  cargo  transport  to  Europe  for  an 
intensive  examination  of  American 
troops,  training  and  weaponry  that  in- 
cludes a  detailed  brieflng  on  the  status 
of  NATO  defenses. 

ICr.  Speaker,  there  is  simply  no 
better  way  to  see  the  results  of  mili- 
tary fimding  that  this  body  must  de- 
liberate so  frequently.  The  Quick  Ijook. 
Program  is  designed  to  accommodate 
the  Member  through  an  efficient  use 
of  time  and  resources. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Army  for 
making  this  valuable  opportimlty 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  Air  Force 
for  its  cooperation  in  making  the  pro- 
gram work. 

I  urge  my  colleagnes  to  see  free- 
dom's front  line  of  defense  by  partici- 
pating in  this  important,  very  informa- 
tive, no-nonsense  program. 


UJ3.  ARMY'S  QUICK  LOOK 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bdr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  had  the  opportunity  to  exam- 


NEUTRALITY  IN  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES  ACT 

iMr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

ISx.  CRAIG.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress needs  a  clear  policy  regarding 
the  use  of  taxpayer  dollars  by  non- 
proflt  groups  for  political  purposes. 
The  Congress  has  responded  in  the 
past,  and  needs  to  do  so  again.  Today. 
I  am  introducing  the  "Neutrality  in 
Federal  Expenditures  Act,"  which  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  all  groups  In  the 
marketplace  of  ideas. 

The  use  of  Federal  dollars  for  parti- 
san politics  dates  back  to  the  spoils 
system,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Civil  Service.  Later  the  Hatch  Act 
restricted  the  use  of  Federal  resources 
and  employees  for  political  partisan- 
ship. Congress  has  clearly  defined, 
through  law,  when  lobbjring  and  advo- 
cacy are  proper  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. In  general,  however,  the  use  of 
public  dollars  by  nonprofit  groups  for 
political  puHMses  is  unfair  to  all 
people  who  do  not  receive  Federal 
monejrs,  yet  participate  in  the  political 
arena. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  is  a 
fair,  commonsense  api»oach  that 
simply  requires  recipients  of  Federal 
money  to  do  what  is  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  refrain  from  political 
partisanship. 
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REPEAL  OP  CONTEMPORANEOUS 
RECORDKEEPINO 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  one  of  the  measures  to 
repeal  the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirement,  I  am  relieved  to 
be  at  this  point  in  the  process.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  and  the 
President  to  sign  it.  Our  constituents 
are  stiU  pursued  by  the  specter  of  rec- 
ordkeeping. They  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  requirement  but  afraid  not  to 
make  a  valiant  effort  to  comply  until 
it  is  repealed.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I 
don't  get  at  least  one  call  from  a  tax- 
payer unsure  as  to  whether  records 
have  to  be  kept  for  this  year— but  not 
for  next— or  not  at  all.  The  1984  provi- 
sion created  nothing  but  confusion. 
The  mistake  will  not  be  corrected  until 
the  President  has  signed  this  measure 
reinstating  the  pre- 1984  substantiation 
rules. 

The  conference  agreement  goes 
beyond  the  House  measure  in  refining 
the  recordkeeping  exemption  for  vehi- 
cles not  likely  to  be  used  for  personal 
purposes.  While  some  confusion  may 
still  arise,  I  think  the  fairly  detailed 
list  of  exempted  vehicles  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient for  most  cimmistances  and  I  will 
be  looking  for  the  IRS  to  issue  reason- 
able regulations  for  unmarked  law  en- 
forcement vehicles. 

I'm  also  pleased  that  the  conferees 
clarified  the  working  condition  fringe 
benefit  provision.  One  of  the  many 
problems  with  the  1984  act  was  that  it 
called  for  a  distinction  between  busi- 
ness and  personal  use  but  did  not  in- 
clude guidelines  making  that  distinc- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  personal  use  of 
business  vehicles,  even  if  required  by 
the  employer,  was  considered  taxable 
income.  This  was  clearly  unacceptable 
and  again,  I  wUl  be  awaiting  appropri- 
ate IRS  regulations  to  eliminate  this 
injustice. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  confer- 
ence report  does  what  must  be  done 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it 
and  the  President  to  move  quickly. 


NATIONAL  EYE  HEALTH  CARE 
MONTH 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
you  imagine  a  lifetime  without  ever 
seeing  a  sunset,  a  flower,  or  the  smile 
on  the  face  of  your  child?  Can  you 
imagine  awaking  one  morning  never  to 
see  these  things  again? 

Most  of  us,  fortunately,  will  never  be 
placed  in  this  frightening  situation. 
An  estimated  47,000  people  each  year, 
however,  do  lose  their  sight.  Every  11 


minutes  someone  in  this  country  loses 
his  ability  to  see  all  of  the  precious 
things  that  others,  unfortunately, 
take  for  granted. 

The  National  Society  To  Prevent 
Blindness  estimates  that  at  least  half 
of  all  blindness  can  be  prevented.  In- 
creased public  awareness  of  eye  health 
care  and  ways  to  prevent  eye  damage 
is,  therefore,  crucial  in  this  battle  to 
prevent  blindness. 

To  this  end,  I  have  again  reintro- 
duced legislation  to  proclaim  January 
1986  as  "National  Eye  Health  Care 
Month."  My  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 207.  which  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Optometrlc  Association, 
would  create  a  commemorative  month 
to  urge  all  Americans  to  focus  on  the 
issue  of  eye  care  and  the  protection  of 
the  sight  which  serves  as  our  most  pre- 
cious sense. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  doing  our  part  in 
the  fight  to  prevent  blindness  by  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  207 
and  thereby  help  to  ensure  that  the 
beauty  of  the  world  is  enjoyed  by  all. 


ORTEGA'S  TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 
WAS  NO  SURPRISE 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  interest  news  reports  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  would 
have  voted  differently  if  they  had 
known  Ortega  was  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  luiow  how  many  is 
many,  I  do  know  that  no  one  should 
have  been  surprised.  Ortega  has  been 
there '  three  times  since  1979.  I  do 
know  that  no  one  should  have  been 
surprised  to  be  embarrassed. 

Many  of  his  policies  of  censorship 
and  suppression  have  been  embarrass- 
ing, and  I  do  know  they  should  have 
been  irate  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
timing  of  this  trip,  but  as  Idary 
McCrory  sasrs,  he  might  be  in  over  his 
head. 

But  what  we  must  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  votes  last  week 
were  on  military  aid  in  a  covert  war, 
not  on  Mr.  Ortapi's  travel  plans.  We 
must  continue  to  remember  what  the 
real  issues  are,  Mr.  Speaker  Whether 
the  United  States  Is  Intent  on  break- 
ing international  law  before  first  pur- 
suing political,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic avenue*  to  solve  the  serious 
problems  we  face  in  Nicaragua. 


V-E  DAY— THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mn.  BENTLET  Mked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
has  a  tendency  to  blur  our  recollection 


of  crucial  events  in  our  lives.  Today  is 
the  anniversary  of  a  day  which  we 
should  keep  forever  fresh  in  our 
minds,  the  day  World  War  II  ended  in 
Europe,  V-E  Day. 

It  was  the  final  vindication  by  arms 
of  our  commitment  to  the  freedom  of 
man.  We  may  have  been  naive  in  our 
hope  that  we  were  expanding  the  hori- 
zon of  human  rights,  but  our  entire 
Nation  gave  its  blood,  sweat,  and  lives 
for  a  noble  cause. 

As  President  Reagan  related  to  the 
European  Parliament  earlier  today,  we 
are  right  to  remember  our  fallen  sol- 
diers and  our  exalted  purpose.  V-E 
Day  should  remind  us  all  of  the  price 
of  refusing  to  see  evil  for  what  it  is. 

May  God  save  us  from  another  such 
war,  but  may  He  also  save  us  from 
making  the  mistakes  which  proved  so 
costly  in  that  great  conflict. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  all 
mankind  to  learn  the  lessons  of  that 
war  and  to  prevent  its  repetition. 


D  1300 

PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN 
APPROPRIATION  AMOUNTS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
coming  near  appropriation  time.  We 
have  not  spent  any  money  in  the  Con- 
gress yet  this  year,  but  we  are  going  to 
spend  a  lot  from  here  on  out— about  $1 
trillion. 

I  rise  on  this  occasion  Just  to  put 
every  Member  on  notice  that  on  every 
appropriations  bill— every  appropria- 
tions bill,  including  supplementals  and 
these  Junk  things  we  get  together  at 
the  end  of  the  session  called  continu- 
ing resolutions— I  will  be  seeking  rec- 
ognition to  add  to  those  bills  the 
power  so  that  the  President  can  delete 
or  reduce  any  appropriation^ 

Before  July  is  over,  this  House  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  raise  the  debt  ceU- 
ing  again,  and  when  we  do,  it  will  be 
by  more  than  |1  trillion  in  4  years.  We 
cannot  go  on  mortgaging  the  future 
the  way  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  careful  consider- 
ation of  my  proposed  amendment  by 
the  Members. 


UROINO  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN 
IRS  RECORDKEEPINO  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 

(Bfr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  support  the  repeal  of 
recordkeeping  of  automobile  expenses 
for  business  use.  If  it  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, every  small  business  owner  will 
be  overburdened. 


I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
system  1b  extended  to  off-duty  police 
vehicles.  Policemen  are  on  call  24 
hours  a  day,  and  many  have  lost  their 
lives  under  these  circumstances.  And 
we  are  taxing  thera?  They  are  grossly 
underpaid  to  start  with. 

This  law  Is  dangerous  and  precedent- 
setting.  Think  about  it.  What  is  next? 
Will  Americans  have  to  report  the 
amoimt  of  toilet  paper  they  use? 

This  Congress  should  be  monitoring 
the  power  of  the  IRS,  not  increasing  it 
or  expsoidlng  It.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  repeal  this  law  which  never  should 
have  been  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 
Let  us  right  a  wrong  for  the  American 
taxpayer  once  and  for  all.  Enough  is 
enough. 


RECOLLECTIONS   ON  THE   OCCA- 
SION   OF    THE    40TH    ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  V-E  DAY 
(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CallfonMa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  V-E  Day!  What  a  glorious 
day  in  world  history.  Now  the  40th  an- 
niversary—tempus  fuglt.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  Just  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  before  the  European  Parlia- 
ment in  Strasbourg  on  this  important 
anniversary.  Important  for  many  rea- 
sons, among  them  that  this  is  the 
longest  period  in  1.000  years  that  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  not  been  at  war 
killing  off  one  another's  innocent 
youth.  The  President  today  used  com- 
pelling logic  to  cover  many  subjects  of 
critical  importance  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity of  our  E^uropean  allies  and  our- 
selves. 

Our  European  friends  and  we  have 
come  so  far  together  in  40  years.  Our 
great  and  giving  Nation  and  those  men 
and  women  willing  to  serve  her  then 
and  now,  and  thousands  wfU  not  live 
to  see  a  50th  V-E  Day  anniversary, 
have  truly  put  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  a  safe  position  to  grow  and  prosper 
in  peace.  We  have  helped  immeasur- 
ably to  block  that  cyclical  blood-let- 
ting that  has  been  Europe's  curse.  The 
world  has  never,  never  seen  victors  in 
our  mold.  Thank  God  for  His  guidance 
to  our  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  centerpiece  and 
final  accomplishment  of  our  allied  cru- 
sade across  Europe  in  the  spring  of 
1945  was  the  liberation  of  the  starving, 
tortured  humanity  viciously  crushed 
in  Hitler's  concentration  camps  and 
extermination  camps.  The  enormity  of 
Nazi  Germany's  crimes  defy  normal 
comprehension.  Staggering  offenses 
against  God  and  humanity. 

Last  night  together  with  my  wife  I 
sat  transfixed,  awe  struck,  watching 
again  1  hour  of  16-mlllImeter  films  of 
the  camp  survivors  and  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  emaciated  bodies.  I 
had  seen  somewhat  similar  films  as  a 


12-year-old  chUd  in  1945,  but  this  1- 
hour  program  last  night  on  PBS-TV's 
"Frontline"  was  something  different. 
It  had  closeups  of  the  horror.  These 
black  and  white  fUms  recently  redis- 
covered in  the  British  War  Museum 
archives,  showed  the  indescribable, 
ghastly  barbarity  of  totalitarianism 
degenerated  into  a  demoniac  manifes- 
tation of  hell  turned  loose  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Just  pro- 
posed suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]  in  his 
efforts  to  show  this  heart-wrenching 
program  "Memories  of  the  Camps"  on 
our  closed  television  system  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  We  must  periodically  wit- 
ness this  horror,  even  in  tlie  very,  very 
weak  form  of  one  dimentional  black 
and  white  film,  to  give  deep,  passion- 
ate attention  to  the  cries  of  the  survi- 
vors and  their  loved  ones,  of  "Never 
Again!"  And— and  to  remind  us  vividly 
that  it  Is  hapi>ening  again!  Right  now. 
At  this  very  moment.  In  Afghanistan, 
poison  gas  again.  Concentration  camps 
again.  Yesterday,  today,  and  tomor- 
row, for  68  years  in  the  gulags  of  near 
and  outer  Siberia.  Genocide  again  in 
Cambodia.  Millions  have  suffered  a 
death  of  torture  8«ain.  On  the  Iraq- 
Iran  border,  children  by  the  thousands 
sent  to  their  death  again.  Commimlst 
totalitarianism  lives  and  it  has  far 
more  staying  power  than  Fascist  total- 
itarianism, and  It  Is  far  more  seductive 
to  our  frailties  and  evil  inclinations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  God  help  us  and 
guide  us  in  our  endless  struggle  to  con- 
front man's  incomprehensible  inhu- 
manity to  man. 


V-E  Day  celebrates  the  successful 
defeat  of  forces  that  sought  to  extin- 
guish the  flame  of  liberty.  I  Join  with 
my  fellow  citizens  in  commemorating 
West  Virginia's  contribution  to  the 
great  victory. 


COMMEMORATING      WEST     VIR- 

OmiA'S       CONTRIBUTION       TO 

THE  ALLIED  VICTORY 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bilr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proud  heritage  of  West  Virginia  In- 
cludes the  demonstrated  commitment 
to  defend  this  Nation  in  times  of  great 
peril.  As  we  celebrate  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Allied  victory  In 
Europe.  I  share  the  pride  felt  by  West 
Virginians  in  the  contribution  made  by 
citizens  of  the  SUte  four  decades  ago. 

On  the  field  of  battle.  West  Virgin- 
ians distinguished  themselves.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  fly  in  every  com- 
mimity  throughout  my  district  today 
to  honor  those  who  served  and  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifice  of  those  West 
Virginians  who  died  In  defense  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

On  the  homefront.  during  the 
Second  World  War,  West  Virginia 
mines  and  factories  produced  coal, 
steel,  chemicals,  and  other  vital  war 
supplies.  This  major  contribution,  a 
result  of  hard  work  and  an  expresslbn 
of  true  patriotism,  is  a  source  of  pride 
for  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia. 


REAGAN  FLUNKS  HISTORY. 
AGAIN 

(Mr.  ^OSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ronald  Reagan  has  again  failed  as  a 
student  of  history. 

Fresh  from  honoring  (3erman  war 
dead  he  Journeyed  to  Spain  to  be  met 
by  hundreds  of  Spaniards  protesting 
his  visit,  in  part  due  to  remarks  he 
made  last  October  but  which  were 
only  recently  published  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Reagan  criticized  those  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spanish  Republic  against  Generalissi- 
mo Franco  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  He  said. 

I  would  say  that  the  individuals  that  went 
over  there  were  in  the  opinions  of  most 
Americans  fishting  on  the  wrong  side. 

Ronald  Reagan  said  this  to  a  nation 
about  to  celebrate  Its  10th  anniversary 
of  democracy  after  36  years  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Franco.  The  same 
Franco  who  enlisted  the  support  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  his  successful 
effort  to  overthrow  the  fledgling 
Spanish  Republic.  The  same  Franco 
who  utilized  the  bombers  of  the 
Luftwaffe  to  destroy  the  gentle 
Basque  village  of  Guernica,  immortal- 
ized in  Picasso's  painting  of  the  same 
name.  And  this  is  the  same  Franco 
against  whom  more  than  3,200  Ameri- 
cans volunteered  to  fight  in  the 
famous  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 
1,700  of  whom  never  returned  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  brave  Americans 
who  fought  and  died  against  fascism 
were  true  freedom  fighters. 


LEGISLATION    TO    PROVIDE    AID 

TO    NICARAGUAN    RESISTANCE 

FORCES 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
release  the  $14  million  that  was  appro- 
priated last  year,  subject  to  further 
congressional  approval,  for  aid  to  the 
resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  allow 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  military  pur- 
poses. This  resolution  does  not  repeal 
the  Boland  amendment.  It  specifies 
that  the  set-aside  funds  are  to  be 
transferred  to  and  dlstribifted  by  the 
Agency    for    International    Develop- 
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ment.  and  that  they  may  be  used  only 
for  humanitarian  purposes.  The 
Boland  amendment  restrictions  would 
remain  in  effect  for  all  other  appropri- 
ated funds. 

I  have  found  a  strong  consensus 
among  my  colleagues  that  we  must 
continue  to  put  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments to  its  own  people  and  to  its 
neighbors.  My  resolution  offers  a  way 
to  pursue  these  goals,  while  moving 
any  military  options  to  the  back 
burner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
should  be  straightforward  with  the 
American  people.  If  the  President 
really  wants  the  $14  million  he  re- 
quested last  month,  he  should  not  be 
concerned  about  having  its  use  re- 
stricted to  nonmilitary  purposes,  as  he 
himself  indicated  he  would  do. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  members  of 
my  party  not  to  reject  this  approach 
simply  for  the  sake  of  opposing  the 
President.  We  should  not  be  tying  our 
own  hands  while  Daniel  Ortega  is 
shaking  those  in  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  fill  this  void 
In  our  foreign  policy,  and  that  we  do 
so  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
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THE  PROORESSIVE-REORESSIVE 
TAX  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SC'UUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  said  that  he  thought  our 
tax  system  was  too  progressive. 

Mr.  President,  is  our  system  too  pro- 
gressive when  General  Electric  and 
General  Dynamics  pay  no  taxes?  Is 
our  system  too  progressive  when  9,000 
millionaires  pay  no  taxes? 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  tax  reform,  but  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  tax  reform  that  you  seem  to  be 
giving  them.  In  1960,  corporations  and 
the  wealthiest  1  percent  of  Americans 
paid  43  percent  of  all  taxes.  Federal 
taxes.  They  now  pay  17  percent  of 
Federal  taxes. 

Our  system  has  been  made  repeated- 
ly more  regressive  and  if  your  tax 
reform  bill  makes  the  system  even 
more  regressive  than  it  is  now,  it  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Whatever  reform  bill  is  passed  by 
this  House,  if  it  fits  with  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  it  will  restore 
some  of  the  progressivlty  in  the  tax 
system  that  came  in,  Mr.  President, 
before  you  and  your  tax  proposals 
became  the  law  of  this  land. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  European 
Parliament  today,  it  was  a  cause  of 
great  rejoicing  for  people  who  loved 
freedom  all  over  the  world  and  a  day 
of  personal  satisfaction  to  this 
Member.  Because  my  husband.  Hale 
Boggs  and  Senator  William  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas  had  introduced  and  had 
passed  a  joint  resolution  in  the  Con- 
gress saying  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  in  favor  of  a  Western  European 
Union,  we  were  invited  to  the  very 
first  meeting  of  the  Western  European 
Union  following  World  War  II  in  In- 
terlaken.  Switzerland,  in  1948,  and 
what  a  poignant  scene  it  was  to  see 
people  who  did  not  know  whether  the 
other  was  alive  or  not,  the  great  rejoic- 
ing among  some  of  them,  the  great 
well  of  tears  among  others  for  family 
members  who  had  either  been  victims 
of  war  or  of  atrocities. 

I  think  this  Congress  should  take 
pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  a  very  bi- 
partisan manner  it  did  Indeed  support 
the  initiatives  of  a  great  Democratic 
President  and  helped  to  esUblish  the 
Marshall  plan  and  to  form  NATO  and 
thereby  to  make  certain  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans could  have  a  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  could  indeed 
one  day  form  this  European  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  a  lesson  that  all  of  us  who 
are  freedom  lovers  should  remember 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  its  bipartisan  support. 


THE  WESTERH,  EUROPEAN 
UNION 

(Bfrs.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  WHIPPING 
BOY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  extend  my 
remarks,  not  to  revise  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
heard  a  few  minutes  ago  someone 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  stand- 
ing up  here  and  whip  their  favorite 
whipping  boy,  corporate  America. 

You  k3)ow,  I  always  thought,  as  a 
person  who  worked  all  his  life  and  one 
who  has  developed  several  corpora- 
ticms  over  my  lifetime,  I  always 
thought  that  corporate  America  was 
owned  by  people  like  senior  citizens. 
retired  people,  who  worked  all  their 
lives,  had  saved  their  money,  had  in- 
vested it  in  corporate  America  and 
now  are  using  the  dividends  from 
those  corporations  to  support  their  re- 
tirement. 

Not  only  do  those  senior  citizens 
own  them,  but  so  do  all  the  labor 
unions,  both  public  and  private,  that 
invest  their  retirement  funds  in  those 
dirty,  nasty  American  corporations. 
All  the  State  retirement  systems  in 
New  York  State  and  California  and 


throughout  this  country  invest  their 
money  there.  All  of  the  private  col- 
leges and  universities  Invest  their 
money  there  and  finally  all  of  the 
churches  and  nonprofit  corjMrations. 
these  kind  of  people  own  most  of  the 
stock  In  corporate  America. 

Why  do  we  not  stop  picking  on  the 
labor  unions,  the  senior  citizens,  the 
churches,  and  all  of  the  people  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  build  a  strong 
economy  in  America? 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE- 
RESOLUTION  ASKING  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATION CONCERNING 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  163)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  coodderation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RB.  163 

Whereas,  public  law  provides  that  the 
Consrenlonal  Record  "shall  be  •ubctantlal- 
ly  a  verbatim  report  of  proceedings"  In  the 
House  uid  Senate  (44  XSJ&.C.  901);  and 

Whereas,  punuant  to  such  public  law  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Prtnttng  has  promul- 
Bat«d  a  rule  which  reads  aa  follows:  "Only 
as  an  aid  In  dlstlngulahlng  the  manner  of 
deUvery  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  histor- 
ical accuracy  of  the  Record,  statements  or 
Insertions  In  the  Record  where  no  part  of 
them  was  spoken  will  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  "bullet"  lymbol.  I.e.,  «.";  and 

Whereas,  during  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution  Involving  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  House  to  punish  Its  own 
Members  (or  disorderly  behavior  the  Speak- 
er announced  that  "It  Is  essential  that  the 
Congressional  Record  contain  as  true  and 
aoctirate  a  record  of  the  proceedings  as  pos- 
sible." advised  that  all  insertions  and  exten- 
sions would  "appear  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  bullet  symbol,"  and  asked 
Members  "to  refrain  from  m«nng  ^ly 
changes  in  the  substance  of  debate"  (H. 
Res.  SM,  98th  Congress.  Congressional 
Record.  July  31.  1984.  p.  H8051  tdaily 
edition]);  and 

Whereas,  a  resolution  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Member  also  Involves  an  Important 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  House, 
namely  the  right  of  the  House  to  judge  "the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
Members;"  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  Just  as  essential  In  debates 
on  such  election  resolutions  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  contain  as  true  and  accu- 
rate a  record  of  the  proceedings  as  possi- 
ble," and  that  "all  Insertions  and  extensions 
not  delivered  In  debate"  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable In  the  Record  from  those  words 
actually  spoken;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Blay  1.  1985.  carrying  the  debate  on  H.  Res. 
148.  "relating  to  election  of  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,"  contains  two  Instances  In  which 
remarks  of  Members  appear  as  If  they  were 
delivered  during  debate.  I.e.,  without  a 
"bullet,"  when  In  fact  not  one  word  of 
either  statement  was  actually  spoken,  to 
wit,  the  remarks  of  one  Member  at  pages 
10003-10009,  and  the  remarks  of  another 
Member  at  page  10014:  and 
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Whereas,  an  Insertion  made  by  an  identi- 
cal eonaent  request  by  yet  another  Member 
at  page  10011  does  contain  the  distinguishing 
"bullet"  as  required  of  such  statements 
"where  no  part  of  them  was  st>oken,"  and 

Whereas,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  re- 
lating to  the  election  contest  In  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  may  be 
considered  as  relevant  evidence  In  ongoing 
Judicial  proceedings  and  must  therefore  be 
preserved  as  an  accurate  record:  and 

Whereas,  the  accuracy  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  Is  a  matter  touching  on  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
therefore  raises  a  question  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to: 

(1)  undertake  an  Immediate  Investigation 
into  the  circimistances  surrounding  the  In- 
accurate ^  distorted,  and  misleading  Congres- 
sional Record  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  during  debate  on  H.  Res.  146,  "re- 
lating to  election  of  a  RepresenUtlve  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana," on  Bffay  1. 1985;  and 

(2)  report  back  to  the  House,  within  60 
calendar  days.  Its  findings  with  resi>ect  to 
such  account,  together  with  Its  recommen- 
dations both  for  (a)  remedying  the  specific 
Inaccuracies  cited  In  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution,  and  <b)  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  such  Incidents  In  the  future.  Includ- 
ing Its  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
Record  should  contain  a  verbatim  account 
of  words  actually  spoken,  clearly  distin- 
guishable and  set  apart  from  any  remaiks 
or  words  not  actually  uttered  in  debate  and 
Instead  simply  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Peasc).  The  Chair  wiU  state  that  the 
gentleman's  resolution  does  state  a 
question  of  privilege. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  rise? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  lii.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
undoubtedly  expressed  a  concern 
shared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  and  i>er- 
haps  one  that  should  be  Investigated 
by  the  House  as  a  whole. 

I,  personally,  believe  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  undertake  such  an 
investigation  would  be  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  a  motion? 

Mr.  FOLEry.  I  move,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  debate  time  on  his 
motion? 

PABLIAMKirTAXT  ZHqUIBT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  impres- 
sion is  that  that  motion  would  be  de- 
batable for  1  hour,  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  will  have 
1  hour  to  debate  the  motion.  A  motion 
to  refer  the  resolution  is  in  order  and 
is  debatable. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton wish  to  debate? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  Intend  to  designate  the 
time  that  he  would  share  in  this 
debate? 

VLt.  FOLEY.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  purposes  of 
debate  only.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  enti- 
tled to  1  hour  and  he  yields  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

lix.  LOTT.  Again  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inquire,  are  we  going  to  have  the 
full  hour  of  debate  or  have  I  been 
yielded  Just  5  minutes  of  that  1  hour, 
or  what  is  the  procedure  at  this  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  enti- 
tled to  1  hour  of  debate  and  it  is  in  his 
control  how  much  of  that  time  he  uses 
and  how  much  time  he  yields  to  other 
Members. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
40  minutes  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  40  minutes 
under  the  rule.  The  time  will  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  and  the 
gentleman    from    Washington     [Mr. 

FOIXY]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  have 
offered  raises  a  serious  question  re- 
garding the  integrity  of  House  pro- 
ceedings, for  it  goes  to  the  very  heart, 
the  Rbcord,  of  those  proceedings. 

The  CoifosxssiOHAL  Rxcord  is  the 
official  record  of  our  debates.  It  is  de- 
scribed on  the  back  page  of  every  issue 
as  "the  public  proceedings  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  as  reported  by  the 
Official  Reporters  thereof."  And 
public  law  requires  that  the  Cohorxs- 
sioNAL  Record  "shall  be  substantially 
a  verbatim  report  of  proceedings." 

However,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  Conorsssional  Rigors  Is 
not  a  verbatim  account  of  our  proceed- 
ings. Since  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  Members  have  been  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  and 
Insert  speeches  not  actually  delivered 
In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  widespread  reliance  on  this 
privilege,  however,  has  grossly  distort- 
ed the  record  of  our  debates.  It  is 
often  difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  actually 


said  from  what  was  inserted.  This  can 
be  especially  troublesome  when  a 
court  is  attempting  to  decipher  the 
legislative  history  behind  a  particular 
bill  or  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  have 
offered  touches  on  Just  such  a  debate 
that  could  be  Introduced  as  evidence 
in  ongoing  court  proceedings.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  B4ay  1  debate  on  the  res- 
olution to  seat  FRAifK  McCloskkt  in 
the  Indiana  Eighth  District  election 
contest. 

As  my  coUeagues  Imow,  since  1978, 
the  Congress  has  l>een  operating 
under  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  that  requires 
that  "statements  or  insertions  in  the 
RscoRO  where  no  part  of  them  was 
spoken  will  be  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  'bullet'  symbol,"  in  order  "to  con- 
tribute to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  Rboord."  This  still  permits  a 
Member  to  utter  Just  one  sentence  of 
his  speech,  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
Record  without  a  bullet,  as  if  he  deliv- 
ered it  all.  Nevertheless,  it  represents 
some  improvement  over  the  days  when 
all  insertions  were  run  together  with 
actual  debate,  without  distinction. 

During  the  debate  on  the  seating  of 
FRAifK  McClosket,  two  Members,  who 
happen  to  be  from  the  majority  party, 
asked  only  for  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  did  not 
utter  one  word  of  those  speeches.  And 
yet,  their  speeches,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  appear  without  the  re- 
quired bullets.  My  staff  has  confirmed 
this  by  reviewing  the  TV  tape  of  the 
debate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Member  of  the 
minority  party,  who  made  an  identical 
request  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, in  between  the  requests  of  the 
two  Democrats,  and  who  also  did  not 
utter  one  word  of  his  speech,  received 
the  requisite  bullets  around  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  case  of  the  missing  bullets  is  a 
crime  of  commission  or  omission.  It  is 
curious,  though,  that  the  Republican 
in  the  middle  got  a  bullet  to  the  head 
and  tail-end  of  his  remarks,  while  the 
two  flanking  Democrats  weren't  even 
grazed. 

But,  regardless  of  whether  this  was 
done  by  design  or  simple  clerical  error, 
it  does  l>ear  investigation  by  the  Rules 
Committee  and  a  reassessment  of  our 
whole  Record  policy.  That's  the  pur- 
pose of  my  resolution  and  the  opening 
salvo  In  what  we  will  be  calling  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  our  "Mclntyre 
Agenda,"  a  constructive  response  and 
approach  to  the  problems  which 
plague  this  House.  And  the  first  item 
on  our  agenda  is  an  honest  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  to  my  coUeagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  resolution  is 
not    being    offered    as    a    frivolous 
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matter,  or  with  obstruction  or  delay  In 
mind.  The  allegations  raised  by  this 
resolution  are  quite  real  and  serious, 
and  the  investigation  called  for  by  the 
resolution  is  wholly  warranted  given 
the  facts  of  the  situation. 

But,  I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  resolution  does  have  a  larger  pur- 
pose. That  larger  purpose  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  "resolved"  clause,  and  it 
Is  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  report 
back  its  recommendations  for  "pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  such  inci- 
dents In  the  future,  including  its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  whether  the 
Recors  should  contain  a  verbatim  ac- 
count of  words  actually  spoken,  clearly 
distinguishable  and  set  apart  from  any 
remarks  or  words  not  actually  uttered 
In  debate  •  •  *."  Do  we  want  a  more 
honest  and  accurate  historical  record 
of  our  debates?  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  to  resolve  both  the  immedi- 
ate incident  and  the  larger  issue  of 
Congressional  Record  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pashayan]. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  whip.  I  am 
the  Member  whose  remarks  were  bul- 
leted,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  the 
bullet  was  not  aimed  at  me  or  certain- 
ly not  aimed  at  my  heart.  But  I  think 
he  raises  an  excellent  point. 

There  is  nothing  less  at  stake  here 
than  the  history  of  the  House. 

Not  only  do  the  courts  turn  to  the 
Record  to  Interpret  what  statutes 
might  mean  in  the  cases  of  ambiguity, 
but  historians  not  only  in  this  century 
but  in  the  next  century  will  turn  to 
these  very  Records  when  they  come  to 
pass  Judgment  on  what  we  have  all 
done  in  these  times. 

The  gentleman  makes  an  admirable 
point  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  the  proper  com- 
mittee that  ought  to  be  investigating 
this  whole  matter.  The  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  has  to  do  with 
papers,  and  ballpoint  pens,  and  paper 
clips,  and  wastepaper  baskets,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  is  the  Rules 
Conmiittee  that  has  the  expertise,  has 
the  background,  and  really  has  the 
tradition  and  the  mandate  to  look  Into 
procedure.  And  this  is  clearly  a  proce- 
dural question. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  admire 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing  today  and 
I  fully  support  his  resolution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  I  know  that  this 
is  an  area  that  he  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on.  a  Member  that  is  concerned 
aboat  the  rules  both  in  the  legislature 
and  now  in  this  particular  body,  and 
while  he  was  not,  you  know,  a  target, 
or  was  not  wronged,  in  a  way,  it  is  im- 
portant that  while  you  were  affected 
that  you  emphasize  that  there  should 
be  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  what 
happens  here  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  must  say  that 
owing  to  the  comity,  not  comedy,  the 
comity  that  was  occurring  on  the  floor 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised when  I  saw  the  bullet  there. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  It  was  a 
.22  or  a  .406  Wetherby  magnum,  but 
the  buUet  was  there  and  I  must  say  I 
was  a  bit  surprised,  although  it  was 
there  properly  and  of  course  the  other 
should  have  been  there  properly 
under  the  same  clrciunstances. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  consistent  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  and  that  is.  of 
course,  obviously  I  think  it  is  really 
beyond  much  serious  debate  that  that 
is  the  purview  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  leader  for 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Whatever  comments  I 
might  make? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Whatever  comments  he 
might  make  and  for  however  long  he 
wants  to  make  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman first  introducing  the  privileged 
resolution  because,  frankly,  when  it 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  I  thought 
this  was  again  one  of  those  instances 
where  there  was  possibility  for  some 
kind  of  chicanery  or  prejudicial  treat- 
ment, one  versus  the  other,  or  discrim- 
ination, and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
have  arguing  around  here  on  a 
number  of  issues  having  to  do  with  the 
revision  of  the  rules  of  the  House  by 
which  this  Chamber  is  run.  And  the 
gentleman  well  knows  in  our  confer- 
ence this  morning  we  revised  that 
package  of  revisions  that  we  Intro- 
duced on  opening  day  and  have  memo- 
rialized our  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  to  use  that  mecha- 
nism for  the  balance  of  this  session  to 
continually  remind  the  majority  side 
of  some  of  those  grievances  we  think 
we  have  on  very  legitimate  grounds. 

Here  is  one  where  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashatan]  finds 
himself  in  a  difficult  situation  and  on 
an  opposite  number  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  for  n*  other  reason 
than  one  of  these  little  mechanical 
things  that  takes  place  during  the 
course  of  debate. 
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And  it  may  be  rather  mlnlscule  to 
those  on  the  outside;  to  us  it  is  one  of 
those  important  things  that  if  not 
checked  at  this  point  becomes  some- 
thing which  is  pyramided.  So  we  have 
to  make  the  case. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LoTT]  offering  the 
privUeged  resolution.  The  issue  ought 
to  be  enjoined. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
Rules    Committee    is    best    able    to 


handle  this  matter.  If  there  Is  a 
motion  to  send  it  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  I  am  reminded  it 
was  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee that  gave  us  the  deal  on  the 
Mclntyre  vote  count  Just  a  week  or  so 
ago. 

Now  that  raises  another  question. 
Now  that  is  not  impugning  the  mo- 
tives and  good  character  of  my  friends 
that  serve  on  that  committee,  but  it 
would  appear  to  me  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  the  place  for  that  matter  to 
be  adjudicated  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman's  resolution  would  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  require  or  take  some 
time  in  this  discussion? 

PAauAjfBrrAKT  ntqinxT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuHTHA).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr] 
there  is  40  minutes  of  debate,  is  that 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  that  equally  divided 
between  the  sides? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
own  time  I  will  take  5  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Lott]  willing 
to  conclude  his  remarks? 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  have  additional  re- 
quests for  time,  but  Just  for  the  sake 
of  discussion  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Member  would  want  to  take  some 
time.  Then  It  would  come  back  over 
here. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  notion  of  an  investigation  of  any 
inaccuracies  in  the  so-called  bulletlng 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  think 
each  side  feels  quite  clearly  that  the 
Recorb  should  reflect  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  under  the  rules 
what  goes  on  on  the  floor.  I  am  a  little 
concerned,  however,  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  only  recent  example  of  an  in- 
accuracy has  been  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  minority  Member. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  only  last 
week  a  prominent  Member  on  the 
other  side  made  a  speech  In  the 
Record  which  was  not  given  but  was 
not  buUeted.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  seems  there  has  been  no  fa- 
voritism in  the  failure  to  bullet.  In 
fact,  it  has  occurred  apparently  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  am  sure 
without  any  intention,  because  of  the 
very  prominence  of  the  Member  on 
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the  Republican  side  who  made  the 
statement  without  a  bullet  appearing 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Just 
going  to  say  ayain  I  referred  to  a  par- 
ticular debate,  where  it  was  curious 
that  that  was  the  situation.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  probably  goes  both 
ways.  I  made  that  point  during  my  re- 
marks. I  do  not  want  to  impugn  any- 
body's Integrity  on  this.  But  I  do  want 
to  say  that  I  think  there  is  not  a  con- 
sistent pattm^,  and  the  result  is  we 
are  not  getting  an  accurate  record  of 
what  is  said  and  what  is  not  said. 

Now  I  have  discussed  this  with  Mem- 
bers on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  past  and  there  are  those 
who. are  not  too  happy  with  the  way 
the  record  is  handled.  So  I  do  not  want 
to  make  it  In  this  case  Just  a  partisan 
issue.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is 
something  much  broader  than  that.  I 
said  that  In  ray  remarks. 

I  think  there  is  a  constitutional 
question  here  and  it  is  a  clear-cut 
question  of  the  history  and  the  record 
we  make. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  the 
Idea  that  this  matter  be  inquired  into. 
I  think  that  is  reasonable.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  committee 
that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Rscoto 
which  is  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  was  the  purpose 
for  my  motion  to  refer.  I  do  not  want 
to  prejudge  any  inquiry  that  the  com- 
mittee would  make.  May  I  suggest, 
however,  that  the  assumption  that  the 
mistakes  that  have  occurred  are  more 
than  that  or  have  some  ulterior 
motive  is  hardly  supported  by  any  evi- 
dence that  I  know  of.  At  the  same 
time.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  inquiry  if  there  is  any  serious  aUe- 
gatlon  that  more  than  Just  inadvert- 
ence and  clerical  error  has  occurred. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  also,  like  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  to,  repeat  what  I  said.  I 
hope  that  I  made  it  clear,  perhaps  I 
did  not,  that  I  did  not  take  it  that  the 
bullet  was  aimed  at  me.  I  do  not  take 
it  in  any  malice  or  anything  like  that. 
I  am  siure  it  was  an  error  of  omission; 
it  was  an  accident.  So  that  is  how  I 
take  it.  I  was  not  making  any  allega- 
tions or  charges  that  there  was  some- 
thing sinister  or  even  intentional 
about  it.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  strictly 
accidental.  But  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  still 
stands,  and  I  ta^  it  the  gentleman's 
remarks  underscoi^  his  point,  namely 
that  there  is  an  Inconsistent  pattern 
that  works  both  ways  in  terms  of  aisle, 


and  I  would  make  the  further  point, 
however,  that  since  we  are  talking 
about  procedure  here  and  rules  and 
this  kind  of  a  thing  will  go  long  back 
into  the  history  of  the  Congress,  and 
doubtlessly  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Parliament  before  that,  how  the 
record  was  kept,  under  what  rules  are 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  before  that  the  floor  of  the 
Parliament,  accepted,  written  down 
and  recorded.  After  all,  when  we  wrote 
our  Constitution  in  1787,  Parliament 
was  our  chief  model  and  a  lot  of  the 
rules  and  procedures  that  the  early 
Congresses  used  were  adopted  from 
Parliament,  from  the  E^llsh  Parlia- 
ment. 

So  that  is  a  matter  it  seems  to  me 
clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  decide  what  the 
rule  ought  to  be. 
Now  once  the  nile  is  decided  by  the 

Committee  on  Rules 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  I  appreciate  the  fair- 
ness of  the  gentleman's  comment 
about  there  being  no  particular  sug- 
gestion of  bad  faith  or  deliberate  mis- 
conduct here.  I  share  that  view,  that  if 
there  is  any  problem.  It  is  one  with  the 
administration  of  the  rules. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to 
reconstruct  the  rule.  The  rule  is  not 
really  under  question  here.  The  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  by  the  reso- 
lution is  whether  in  fact  an  appropri- 
ate following  or  administration  of  the 
rule  has  occurred  and  that  is  why  I 
insist  that  the  proper  committee  is  the 
committee  that  has  administrative  re- 
sponsibility over  the  Congressional 
Record.  That  is  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
took  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip  as  being  broader  and 
farther  than  Just  merely  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Administration  Committee. 
I  think  what  he  was  suggesting  was 
that  the  proper  agency  within  this 
House,  which  would  be  the  Rules 
Committee,  take  a  whole  look  at  the 
idea  of  putting  Into  the  Record  re- 
marks not  spoken  on  the  floor  as 
though  they  were  spoken  on  the  floor. 
I  think  that  is  the  point  the  gentle- 
man was  raising,  not  only  this  particu- 
lar nile  and  how  it  is  applied  but  the 
whole  Idea  of  should  we  identify  re- 
marks not  made  on  the  floor  all  the 
time?  Now  I  should  think  that  is  not 
the  proper  purview  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Once  again, 
that  Is  the  purview  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  because  we  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  the  long  and  historical 
traditions  and  precedents,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  far  beyond  Congress, 
back  In  the  EngUsh  parliamentary  his- 
tory. 


Mr.  FOLETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat, 
if  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  think 
the  bulk  of  this  is  an  investigation  of 
occurrences  in  the  Rbcorb,  affecting 
Members  on  both  sides  where  there  is 
some  failure  to  carry  out  the  rule.  Any 
recommendation  for  changes  in  the 
niles  can  obviously  be  made  not  only 
by  individual  Members  but  by  commit- 
tees that  have  responsibility  for  the 
investigation.  We  have  a  disagreement 
on  which  is  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. I  believe  very  strongly  that  it  is 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  I  have  so  stated. 

At  this  time,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr]  wish  to 
regain  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  the  point  he  was 
making.  Part  B  of  the  resolve  clause  in 
this  resolution  states  this: 

Preventing  recurrence  of  such  Incidents  in 
the  future  Including  its  reconunendatlon  as 
to  whether  the  Rbcoko  should  contain  a  ver- 
batim account  of  words  actual!]'  spoken 
clearly  distinguishable  and  set  aside  from 
any  remarks  or  words  not  actually  uttered 
In  the  debate  and  instead  simply  Inserting 
in  the  Congrxsbiohal  Rxcors  under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remain. 

I  clearly  intend  for  this  to  go  beyond 
this  particular  incident.  I  would  hope 
and  that  is  why  I  specified  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  after  all  it  Lb  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  recommend  a 
change  in  the  rule.  I  think  that  this 
whole  process  of  getting  an  accurate 
Congressional  Record  needs  review. 
The  Rules  Committee  needs  to  do 
that.  That  is  why  I  would  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  motion  to  refer  for  a 
couple  of  very  simple  reasons.  One, 
sending  It  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  would  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  pf  the  immediate  inci- 
dent since  the  resolution  calls  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  investigate  the 
matter;  and  second,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, as  I  pointed  out,  only  the  Rules 
Committee  can  report  a  new  House 
rule  to  reform  our  Congressional 
Record. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  this.  I  view 
this  In  a  much  broader  way  than  Just 
this  immediate  incident  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  occurring  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  anyway.  I  am  worried  about 
the  long-term  way  that  tnte^sRscoRD  is 


handled  here. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Blr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me,  and  if  I  might 
address  myself  Just  a  moment  to  the 
comment  of  the  distinguished  whip, 
who  made  mention  of  no  intended 
Members,  or  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  Members  but  rather  an  administra- 
tive detail  that  could  be  faulted. 
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I  am  reminded  of  a  supposedly  ad- 
ministrative detail  having  to  do  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WAUcm]  in  a  doctoring-up  of  a 
hearing  record  at  one  time,  where  the 
Members  as  such  were  not  involved, 
but  it  was  done  at  administrative  level, 
and  did  real  serious  injury  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  because 
the  exact  opposite  intent  of  what  he 
said  was  portrayed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

Now  we  can  pass  that  off  as  there 
was  an  attempt  to  do  at  that  time  as 
an  administrative  error,  but  we  are  re- 
sponsible. I  feel  responsible  for  every 
person  in  my  office,  every  bit  of  ad- 
ministrative activity  that  takes  place, 
eventually  I  have  got  to  be  responsible 
for. 

As  Members  of  this  House,  when  it 
comes  to  the  administration  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  think  we  have 
got  an  oversight  responsibility  of 
Members  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
those  who  are  administering  whatever 
niles  we  prescribe  are.  is  done  proper- 
ly, and  that  is  the  issue  here,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  lose  sight  of 
that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  6  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Folkt] 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frahx]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  Just 
having  lunch,  and  when  I  overheard 
that  the  subject  of  dots  had  become  a 
matter  of  congressional  debate.  I  could 
not  resist  Joining  in.  because  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  debate  dots  for 
some  time.  We  used  to  connect  them, 
and  now  we  are  disconnecting  them.  I 
think,  taking  up  the  floor  of  the 
House  time,  but  that  is  OK.  becaiise 
Members  are  free  to  do  whatever  they 
wish. 

I  did  want  to  respond,  as  I  under- 
stood what  the  majority  whip  was 
saying  was  that  he  was  agreeing  with 
what  the  minority  leader  was  saying, 
although  the  minority  leader  seemed 
to  be  thinking  they  were  in  disagree- 
ment. That  is.  the  majority  whip  was 
saying  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  was  the  appropriate 
place  for  the  great  dot  inquiry,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  question  of  a  rule, 
but  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a 
mistake. 

The  minority  leader  was  siiggesting 
that  we  are  responsible  for  administra- 
tive mistakes.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  was  saying  that  this  very 
grave  matter  of  the  misplaced  dot 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  the  adminis- 
trative oversight  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
was  not  suggesting  that  this  matter 


should  not  be  looked  Into.  He  was  sug- 
gesting that  the  appropriate  place  to 
look  into  it  is  there:  he  was  not  in  any 
way  disclaiming  that! 

I  did  want  to  rise  though,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  refer 
to  an  unfortimate  situation  where 
there  were  some  apparent,  deliberate 
altering  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  certainly  do  not  want  to 
have  them  altered;  we  prefer  to  have 
them  preserved  In  pristine  form. 

I  would  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
hope  no  one  Is  suggesting  in  this  case 
that  there  was  hanky-i>anky  with  the 
dots.  That  is,  I  hope  that  no  one  is 
suggesting  that,  unlike  the  previous 
case,  there  was  someone  deep  In  the 
bowels  of  the  House  who  is  dotting  un- 
fairly. 

I  think  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  be  reassured  that  no  one  is 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  dots 
deliberately,  and  it  was  Just  an  admin- 
istrative error. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Just  for  a  couple  of  brief 
questions. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  these  are  generally  referred  to  as 

bullets  as  opposed  to  dots,  and 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  wlU  take  back  my 
time  for  1  second.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  would  rather  call  them  bul- 
lets, and  that  is  what  the  technical 
term  is.  but  I  thought  it  was  useful 
that  everybody  should  understand 
that  the  bullets  we  are  talking  about 
are  in  fact  dots. 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield,  maybe  we  should  compro- 
mise and  call  them  BB's. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  Knowing  the  gentleman's  In- 
terest In  the  way  debate  is  handled 
here,  and  what  the  Recori)  reflects.  I 
would  think  that  the  gentleman  would 
like  for  the  record  to  reflect  accurate- 
ly what  is  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  in  that  If  it  Is  not  said  It  should 
not  be  BO  indicated:  If  It  Is  spoken.  It 
should  be  so  indicated. 

Also,  that  you  would  probably  like  to 
have  a  little  bit  stricter  rule  about 
making  sure  that  we  have  an  accurate 
record  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  very  much  agree,  I  also  be- 
lieve, I  must  say.  In  accuracy  in  report- 
ing, and  I  think  that  while  the  techni- 
cal Jargon  term  is  "bullet."  we  ought 
to  be  clear  what  we  are  talking  about; 
it  is  a  little  black  spot  in  the  Rxcors. 
Yes;  I  am  for  accuracy.  In  fact.  I  do 
not  ask  that  my  remarks  be  revised 
and  extended.  Frankly,  having  said 
them.  I  think  I  have  done  my  bit  and  I 
should  not  have  to  read  them  again,  to 


go  over  them;  that  is  for  other  people 
to  do  if  they  choose  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  who  is  the  first 
person  who  has  ever  given  me  more 
than  I  have  asked. 

The  point  that  I  would  make 
though.  Is  that  I  believe  that  the 
RscoRD  ought  to  be  accurate,  but  I 
think  we  have  two  separate  issues 
here.  One  is.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  the  one  who  underlined  it: 
He  said,  look,  we  have  a  problem  here, 
because  someone  has  perhaps  put  a 
dot  where— it  Is  not  that  someone  put 
a  dot  where  they  shouldn't  have,  but 
someone  didn't  put  a  dot  where  they 
should've. 

The  question  of  the  m<n«<pg  dot  was 
raised  in  a  resolution— the  gentleman 
from  Washington  says,  let's  find  out. 
Because  we  do  want  the  RacoHo  to  be 
accurate  as  to  what  was  said,  and  ap- 
parently we  want  the  Rxcoro  to  be  ac- 
curate as  to  what  wasn't  said,  but 
should  have  the  bullet  next  to  It. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Rkcoro  be  absolutely— whatever  is 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  no 
ability  to  revise  and  extend.  I  would 
vote  for  that  at  any  time,  and  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal, I  would  be  gland  to  Join  In.  That 
is  the  practice  I  follow;  I  think  people 
understand  that  when  one  is  speaking 
extemporaneously,  one  is  not  always 
going  to  get  every  detail  correct,  and  I 
believe  in  that. 

I  thought  we  had  two  separate 
issues,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better, 
then,  to  separate  those  out.  becaiue 
there  la  the  question:  The  gentleman 
from  minoli  raised  it.  Did  someone 
fall  to  follow  the  rules? 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
said  that  goes  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  see  if  some- 
one failed  to  follow  the  rules,  but 
there  Is  a  separate  Issue,  and  Members 
on  both  sides  want  to  do  away  with 
the  revise  and  extend  provision,  and 
the  poor  people  on  our  staff  will  not 
have  to  do  any  more  of  that  work,  late 
at  night  checking  over  what  we  said, 
cleaning  it  up  for  us,  that  is  fine;  I  will 
vote  for  that,  but  that  Is  separate  than 
this  issue. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WalkzrI. 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual,  when  a  seri- 
ous matter  is  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  minority,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
trivialize  it  by  the  majority,  both  In 
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terms  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts' remarks  and  the  attempt  to 
send  this  to  House  Administration 
Committee,  rather  than  actually  put  it 
where  it  should  be.  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Because  the  problem  here  Is  that 
there  is  something  drastically  wrong 
with  the  rule.  We  have  not  had  Just  a 
problem  that  Is  stated  in  the  gentle- 
man's resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi's  resolution,  we  have  a 
longstanding      problem      with      the 

RXCOKO. 

The  RscoRD  has  become  a  disastrous 
document.  The  public  is  often  provid- 
ed with  deception,  rather  thiui  truth 
about  congressional  proceedings. 
Those  Institutions  of  our  society  that 
have  to  rely  on  the  Cohorkssional 
Record  to  interpret  our  laws.  Includ- 
ing our  courts  and  our  regulatory 
agencies,  are  left  relying  on  a  mixture 
of  fact  and  fiction. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago.  in  fact,  in 
February  1983,  that  James  Nathan 
Miller  wrote  in  the  Reader's  Digest  an 
article  that  he  entitled.  'Congress'  Li- 
cense to  Lie,"  and  that  soimds  to  me 
as  though  it  Is  a  fairly  serious  issue, 
and  in  fact  got  quite  a  bit  of  attention 
across  the  country. 

In  that  particular  article.  Miller 
says.  "According  ta  Congressional 
rules  and  custom,  what  a  Member  ac- 
tually does  to  his  manuscript  is  a 
matter  between  him  and  his  con- 
science. Nobody  checks  up  on  him. 
And  so  revising  and  extending  has 
often  been  used  as  a  license  to  lie." 

He  continues.  "But  they  don't  Just 
wipe  out  words  they  wish  they  hadn't 
uttered.  They  also  glue  In  whole 
speeches  they  wish  they  had  deliv- 
ered, and  they  alter  words  to  reverse 
positions  they  wish  they  hadn't  taken. 
As  a  result,  the  Record  is  probably  the 
government's  most  untrustworthy  offi- 
cial publication— up  to  70  percent  of 
what's  in  it  was  never  spoken  on  the 
floor,  and  10  to  15  percent  of  what  was 
spoken  doesn't  get  in  it."  End  of  quote. 

A  newspaper  colimuilst,  TV  commen- 
tator. Jack  Anderson  was  given  2  days' 
Record  to  look  Into,  to  examine 
against  the  transcript  against  the 
video  tape.  He  took  a  look  at  this,  and 
when  he  finished  taking  a  look  at  it, 
that  Is  what  he  wrote  in  his  column. 

He  said  about  the  Cohgrxssioral 
Record,  it  is  quote:  "A  fraud,  a  traves- 
ty, a  monimiental  sham."  End  of 
quote. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  That  is  what  we  eire  talking 
about.  The  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi wants  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  look  into  a  practice  that  has  become 
a  fraud,  a  travesty,  and  a  monumental 
sham,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  do 
so.  It  is  high  time  that  we  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  force  the  Rules 
Committee  to  take  a  look  at  this  prac- 
tice that  has  been  abused  all  the  time. 


I  have  been  given  a  copy  of  some- 
thing by  the  minority  staff  here  where 
I  am  told,  for  Instance,  that  30  pages 
were  inserted  into  the  Cohgressioiial 
Record  without  getting  a  cost  esti- 
mate, as  we  are  supposed  to  around 
here.  One  more  abuse  of  the  Cohorxs- 
8IOHAL  Record. 

It  is  high  time,  It  Is  high  time,  it 
seefns  to  me,  we  look  into  these 
abuses.  The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton wants  us  to  refer  this  to  House  Ad- 
ministration. To  be  burled?  We  have 
no  time  certain  by  when  we  are  going 
to  get  this  back  from  House  Adminis- 
tration; there  is  a  time  certain  in  the 
gentleman's  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  MlsslsslppL 

We  are  going  to  get  an  administra- 
tive look  at  a  couple  of  Incidents  of 
the  Record— we  need  a  look  at  the 
entire  rule.  The  problem  here  is  the 
rule  that  is  not  working  right.  We 
have  got  a  Record  which  is  a  distor- 
tion, and  is  a  laughing  stock  out  across 
the  country  as  an  official  document. 
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I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  bringing  to  the  House  a 
resolution  that  allows  us  to  get  at  this 
question.  I  think  when  a  nationally 
known  coliunnist  can  call  our  official 
document  a  fraud,  a  travesty,  and  a 
monumental  sham,  it  is  something 
that  we  ought  to  look  into  and  we 
ought  not  trivialize. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  an  excellent  point.  You 
know,  what  we  have  here— and  I  have 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  does  not  appear  to 
see  the  forest  through  the  dots,  so  to 
say— is  the  fact  that  these  changes 
which  occur  in  the  Record— and  they 
seem  to  occur  with  an  Incredible 
amoimt  of  consistency,  because  I  re- 
member last  year  there  was  an  actual 
rewrite  of  one  of  the  subcommittee 
documents — are  a  perversion  of  the 
history  of  this  House.  And  what  Is 
more  fundamental  to  the  integrity  of 
the  process  of  this  House  than  its 
actual  record  and  its  history? 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  change  this 
consistent  failure  of  administrative 
action,  we  are  simply  not  going  to  be 
able  to  address  this  fundamental  fail- 
ure In  our  historical  docimients.  And 
that  needs  a  rules  change,  because 
there  have  been  so  many  "administra- 
tive errors"- and  I  will  use  that  term 
in  quotes— that  it  Is  clear  the  rule  has 
failed  which  Is  producing  these  "ad- 
ministrative errors."  and  this  matter 
should  definitely  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  be  addressed  In  a  substan- 
tive way  rather  than  a  perftmctory 
and  superficial  way  as  is  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  WashUigton- 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DORNAN]. 


Ux.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
press,  other  than  Jack  Anderson  and  a 
few  others,  is  not  going  to  be  much  in- 
terested in  this.  I  found  multiple  occa- 
sions where  my  predecessor  eradicated 
the  black  dot  buUet  and  wrote  in 
franked  ptivUefed  documents  into  the 
district  in  1984  that  he  made  such  and 
such  a  q>eech  on  the  House  floor.  We 
went  and  got  the  Record,  saw  that  he 
had  not,  and  saw  the  black  dot. 

So  there  Is  a  lot  of  dishonor  involved 
here.  Even  if  this  Is  Just  perceived  as  a 
point  of  honor,  let  us  not  bury  it  In 
House  Administration.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  SI^EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

BCr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Amhuiizio].  , 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  iu}preclate  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  srielding. 

I  want  to  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  if  a  matter  Is  referred  to 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
it  is  going  to  be  somehow  buried  and 
forgotten.  That  is  far  from  the  truth. 
Any  matter  pertaining  to  a  committee 
of  this  House,  any  matter  pertaining 
to  a  Member  of  this  House,  regardless 
of  the  request,  each  individual  gets  the 
same  attention,  be  he  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat. 

I  knew  nothing  about  this  resolution 
until  I  came  to  the  floor.  But  under 
House  rule  10,  clause  l(k)  subpara- 
graph 7  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— and  these  are  the 
rules— the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  entire  Jurisdiction 
over  measures  relating  to  printing  and 
correction  of  the  CoiroRESsioirAi. 
Record.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  this 
House  where  to  refer  the  matter.  But  I 
am  merely  stating  the  rules  of  the 
House  as  adopted  by  this  Congress  on 
matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  COHGRXSSIOHAL  RECORD 

come  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

This  rule,  which  was  promulgated  by 
the  Rules  Committee  specified  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  So  if  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  want  to  change  the  rules, 
that  Is  the  Jiulsdiction  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  But  once  the  rule  is  adopt- 
ed on  matters  relating  to  the  printing 
and  correction  of  the  Corcressiohal 
Record,  It  comes  to  House  Administra- 
tion. 

I  want  to  also  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  is  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  with  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  AmnTifZiol  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  There  is  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  In  this  Con- 
gress there  was  a  change  of  chairman. 
Senator  Mac  Mathias  of  Maryland,  a 
Republican,  this  year  is  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and 
I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  because  we  alter- 
nate chairmanships  of  these  two  Joint 
committees. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  statement. 

We  alternate  chairmen.  There  are 
three  Democratic  Members  of  this 
House  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
F'rinting,  as  well  as  two  Republican 
Members,  and  the  committee  is  evenly 
divided  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  So  a  matter  pertaining  to 
the  printing  of  the  CoNGmsssioNAL 
RicoRO.  or  any  other  printing  matter. 
should  be  referred  to  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Procurement  and  Printing  or  to 
our  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  I 
Just  want  to  make  the  record  clear. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  Just  one  question? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Amnnizio]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AanunzioI. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distlngiOshed 
majority  whip  for  that,  and  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  would  hope  and  would  urge  that 
the  motion  to  refer  to  House  Adminis- 
tration would  be  defeated  because  I  do 
think  that  the  gentleman,  in  a  way, 
has  made  our  point.  This  does  go  to 
the  rules  or  the  rule  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  an  accurate  record.  But  if 
perchance  it  should  be  referred  to 
House  Administration,  could  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  some  assurance  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  as 
the  resolution  calls  for.  60  days,  that 
we  would  get  a  report  back  on  this  in- 
vestigation, the  result  of  the  effort  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  January  a  certain  matter 
was  referred  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  I  was  questioned  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  said  that 
we  would  bring  a  report  back  to  this 
House  by  April  30.  And,  as  you  know, 
we  brought  that  report  back  by  April 
26. 

If  this  matter  is  referred  to  House 
Administration  Committee  and  the 
House  tells  me  they  want  a  report 
back  in  60  days,  I  will  do  everything 


within  my  power  to  bring  a  report 
back  in  00  days. 

Ui.  PA8HAYAN.  Idr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ANifTTKZio]  has  again  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Fourr]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  May  I  have  30  sec- 
onds to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California?  I  do  not  want  to  deny 
anyone  the  right  to  talk. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Air- 

NUMZIOl. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
accommodation  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  made  in  meeting  the 
deadline,  but  I  hope  the  point  is  not 
lost,  the  point  you  were  making,  that 
the  examination  of  the  rule  and  the 
question.  "Should  the  rule  be 
changed?"  lies  not  within  your  very 
distinguished  committee  but  lies  with 
the  equally  distinguished  committee, 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  am  glad  the 
chairman  sees  that,  and  that  is  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
is  making. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  These  rules  came 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  All  I  am 
pointing  out  to  you  is  that  the  House 
in  this  session  adopted  these  rules  and 
that  House  Administration  has  Juris- 
diction so  far  as  printing  and  correc- 
tion of  the  CoNGRZssioNAL  RECORD  are 
concerned.  And  if  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  wants  to  change  that 
rule,  that  is  their  business. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Prawk]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  who  cited 
my  remarks  and  then  refused  to  yield 
during  this  5  minutes,  stressed  several 
times  his  apparent  agreement  with 
Jack  Anderson  that  the  Conorxssior- 
AL  Record  is  a  shame,  a  disgrace,  and  a 
travesty  because  people  insert  materi- 
al which  they  have  not  said. 

We  ought  to  Just  be  clear— and  I  do 
not  myself  do  that,  but  the  rules  call 
for  people  to  do  that— that  that  is  a  bi- 
partisan shame,  disgrace  and  travesty, 
and  I  Just  wanted  to  get  up  and  say 
that  I  hope  he  was  not  casting  any  as- 
persions on  our  friend  from  California, 
because,  as  I  understand  it,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  had  inserted 
some  material  to  be  carried  in  the 
Record  which  he  had  not  uttered  on 
the  floor.  And  then  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  says  this  practice 
of  the  Record  not  being  a  verbatim 
thing  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  So  I 
know  he  did  not  mean  any  reflection 
on  that  particular  gentleman,  because 
that  is  what  the  rules  were,  but  some- 
one might  have  gotten  the  implication 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  trying  to  make  a  partisan  point, 
hard  as  that  might  be  to  imagine,  and 
I  Just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 


shameful  travesty,  disgrace  that  he 
was  talking  about  is  not  only  a  biparti- 
san one  but  one  which  the  gentleman 
fully  within  his  rights  Indulged  in.  In 
this  particular  Instance,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  where  we  are. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  has  2^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  I  Intend  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  However,  I  will 
indicate  to  the  Chair  that,  following 
the  debate.  I  Intend  to  offer  a  motion, 
under  rule  XVII,  to  commit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the,  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  debate  that  has 
taken  place  here  today  has  had  to  do 
with  complaints  that  the  rules  are  not 
being  satisfactorily  carried  out.  The 
whole  issue  of  whether  or  not  bullets 
were  Included  Is  clearly  a  problem  that 
has  occurred  on  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  appreciate  the  more  generous 
comments  from  the  other  side  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  that 
Members  have  not  been  singled  out  de- 
liberately or  on  the  basis  of  party  af- 
filiation. Indeed  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  evidence  of  that,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  given 
his  indication  in  aU  good  faith  that 
this  will  be  promptly  reported  back  to 
the  House  after  examination  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

I  think  that  the  House  clearly 
should  stay  with  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  commitment. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  yield  back 
the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  brief  time  that  I 
have  left.  I  would  Just  like  to  sum  this 
debate  up.  Rather  than  getting  into 
questions  really  of  which  committee  it 
should  go  to,  I  think  there  are  two 
fundamental  questions  here:  Do  we 
want  an  accurate  Record  of  the  House 
or  not?  And  do  we  want  the  require- 
ment for  that  accurate  record  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House? 

If  the  answers  to  those  two  ques- 
tions are  yes,  than  we  should  defeat 
the  motion  to  defer  or  commit,  and 
vote  for  the  resolution  to  require  that 
the  Rules  Committee  investigate  the 
immediate  situation,  but  also  look  at 
the  broader  question  of  how  this 
House  has  an  accurate  report  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  courts  of 
what  we  do  as  an  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  rule 
XVII,  I  move  to  commit  the  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonui 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245,  nays 
184,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  100] 


Aekermmn 


Anderson 

Andrew! 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

ABpln 

AUlns 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Betlenaon 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blacgl 

Bocts 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

BotUor  (Bfl) 

Bonker 

BorsU 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carjier 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

delaOarza 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlnseH 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorganCND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 


YEAS— 246 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Enslish 

EMrelch 

Evans  (Oj) 

PasceU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flippo 

Plorio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Proet 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydoe 

Oejdenaon 

Oephardt 

Olbbons 

Oonsalei 

Oordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarlni 

HaU(OB) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ball.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer    ' 

LaFalcc 

Lantos 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

l,ehman(FL) 


Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Liplnskl 

Uoyd 

Lone 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Uindine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Marfcey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCloakey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

MlUer  (CA) 

MineU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentap 

Obey 

Olin 

(3rtic 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 


Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Beiberlins 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikonki 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Blatter; 

Smith  (FL> 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Stasgen 

Stallings 

Stark 


Archer 

Armty 

Badham 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Bilirakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

c:tobey 

Coble 

C^oleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Delay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

I>loOuardl 

Doman(CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Goodling 

GradisoD 

Green 

Gregg 


Addabbo 
Alexander 


Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swin 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tamtn 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vladoaky 

Volkmer 

NAY8-184 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hammerachmidt 

Hansen 

Hartoett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Borton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaaich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

lAgomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

MaA 


Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whitten 

WUllams 

WOson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Woli>e 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyen 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

03rien 

Oxiey 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 
Roybal  Weaver 

Torres 


Packard 

Partis 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stimip 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vaoder  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehunt 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

WorUey 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zachau 
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Mr.  LUKEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 

1869,    RETEAL    OF    CONTEMPO- 

RANEOUS  RECORDKEEPING 

REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  May  2,  1985,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
1869)  to  repeal  the  contemporaneous 
recordkeeping  requirements  added  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuHTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  May  2,  1985,  the  conference 
report  is  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  7,  1986.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski] will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  DuHCAH]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  [Bdr.  Rostewko wski  ] . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Si>eak- 
er,  I  yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

GmRAL  LCATK 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  pres- 
ently under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection.  W 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1869,  legislation  repeal- 
ing the  contemporaneous  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  added  to  code  section 
274(d)  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  act's  requirement  that  records  to 
substantiate  certain  deductions  and 
credits  be  contemporaneous  is  re- 
pealed, effective  as  if  never  enacted. 
Thus,  dally  logs  of  automobile  use  for 
business  purposes  are  no  longer  re- 
quired. In  addition,  the  conference 
agreement  postpones  until  1986  the 
date  on  which  the  new  substantiation 
rules,  as  revised  by  this  bill,  apply  to 
local  travel  expenses,  computers,  and 
certain  other  "listed  property".  Thus, 
for  1985.  the  substantiation  rules  in 
effect  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984  apply. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
taxpayers  must  substantiate  deduc- 
tions or  credits  subject  to  the  stand- 
ards of  code  section  274(d)  by  ade- 
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quate  records  or  sufficient  evidence 
corrobormtlns  their  own  statements. 
Unlike  the  House  bill,  there  Is  no  stat- 
utory requirement  that  the  evidence 
be  written.  However,  the  conferees 
agreed  that,  absent  other  factors,  oral 
_  should   generally  have  less 

probative  value  than  written  evidence. 
Further,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
written  evidence  assembled  closer  in 
time  to  the  expense  sought  to  be  de- 
ducted should  generally  have  greater 
probative  value  than  written  evidence 
created  later. 

The  conference  agreement  further 
repeals  the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping regulations,  the  return  pre- 
parers' penalty,  and  the  special  negli- 
gence penalty  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  The  conferees  also  adopt- 
ed the  House  bill's  provision  requiring 
the  IRS  to  Issue  new  regulations  by 
October  1.  1985.  reflecting  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
bill's  provision  exempting  from  the 
new  substantiation  rules  certain  vehi- 
cles which  are  not  likely  to  be  used 
more  than  a  very  mtnimai  amount  for 
personal  purposes,  and  excluding  such 
minimal  personal  use  from  the  em- 
ployee's income.  The  conferees  ex- 
panded the  list  to  Include  school 
buses,  certain  heavy  trucks  specially 
designed  to  store  and  carry  emergency 
utility  repair  equipment,  and  certain 
moving  vans  where  personal  use  Is  ir- 
regular. Treasury  is  authorized  to 
Issue  regulations  exempting  from  the 
substantiation  and  Inctmie  Inclusion 
requirements  certain  officially  author- 
ised uses  of  unmarked  vehicles  by  cer- 
tain law  enforcement  officers. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  House  pro- 
vision which  provides  additional  flexi- 
bility to  employers  by  permitting  em- 
ployers an  election  not  to  withhold 
Income  taxes  with  respect  to  the  non- 
cash fringe  benefit  attributable  to 
commuting  or  other  personal  use  of  a 
highway  motor  vehicle.  However,  an 
electing  employer  must  so  notify  the 
employee,  include  the  value  of  such 
personal  use  of  the  employee's  W-2, 
and  withhold  social  security  taxes. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  bill 
would  remain  revenue-neutral,  the 
conferees  adopted  the  House  provision 
reducing  the  limits  on  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  depreciation  for  auto- 
mobiles, with  modifications.  The  maxi- 
mum investment  tax  credit  is  $675  as 
in  the  House  bill.  Maximum  depreda- 
tion deductions  are  reduced  to  $3,200 
in  the  first  year,  and  $4,800  per  year 
thereafter.  In  addition,  the  inflation 
adjustment  is  delayed  until  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees,  in  my 
view,  have  come  to  a  rational  and  equi- 
table compromise  on  this  issue,  balanc- 
ing concern  for  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary paperwork  burdens  on  taxpayers 
with  the  need  of  the  government  for 
tools  to  effectively  administer  our  tax 


laws.  I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  HM.  1869. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happily  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Chairman  Rostkhkowski  in 
bringing  this  important  conference 
agreement  to  the  floor  in  this  expedi- 
tious manner.  Most  of  us  have  received 
a  number  of  comments  from  constitu- 
ents relative  to  the  impact  of  the  auto 
recordkeeping  rules  that  were  enacted 
in  the  1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act. 
Needless  to  say,  those  comments  were 
not  of  a  positive  nature.  It  was  appar- 
ent early  that  the  1984  act  provisions, 
especially  as  Interpreted  by  the  Treas- 
ury, imposed  burdens  that  were  not 
contemplated  when  the  legislation  was 
originally  enacted.  Recognizing  these 
problems,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  under  Chairman  Rostdtkow- 
sxi's  leadership,  drafted  a  modifica- 
tion of  those  rules  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House  as 
HJ%.  1829  several  weeks  ago.  The 
Senate  soon  followed  suit  with  a  bill 
which  had  certain  differences  from 
the  House-passed  bill,  including  a  very 
costly  revenue  provision.  The  confer- 
ence last  week  worked  out  the  differ- 
ences between  those  two  bills  in  a 
manner  which  I  think  equitably  ad- 
dresses the  legitimate  complaints  with 
the  1984  act  while  not  resulting  in  an 
undesirable  revenue  loss.  Chairman 
RosTDTKowsKi  has  aptly  and  accu- 
rately described  the  contents  of  the 
conference  agreement.  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  Recognizing  that  this 
conference  agreement  addresses  a 
problem  which  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  numerous  constituents,  and 
which  needs  to  be  corrected,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  adopt  it 
today. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  ranking 
meml>er  for  expeditiously  handling  a 
problem  that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
had  come  to  be  all  too  familiar  with. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  regu- 
lation was  an  onerous  burden  on  the 
people  of  America.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  at  a  time  when  we  speak  of 
tax  simpllflcatlon  and  fairness  and  yet 
we  have  rules  that  are  promulgated 
that  make  the  tax  system  more  com- 
plicated, we  In  fact  invited  abuse  of 
the  system.  I  think  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  recognized  this.  I  think  that 
the  people's  voices  were  heard,  and 
this  is  a  very  fine  day  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  having  heeded 
that  cry. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr. 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  thank  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  its 
timely  and  beneficial  action  on  this 
matter.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
conferees  for  insisting  on  the  House 
provisions  over  the  Senate  version  for 
resolving  this  matter. 

The  Congress  should  be  praised  for 
taking  this  step  in  a  fashion  that  will 
protect  our  taxpayers  and  not  reduce 
revenues. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to   the   gentleman   from   Texas   CMr. 

COLZMAlf]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  1869. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the 
majority  of  the  provisions  passed  by 
this  House  last  month,  which  would 
repeal  the  burdensome  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  rules  contained  in 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
While  repealing  those  rules,  the  con- 
ference report  contains  the  House 
passed  provisions  which  makes  the 
repeal  revenue  neutral,  which  I  believe 
Is  necessary  in  these  times  of  severe 
fiscal  constraints. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  work  on  this  bill.  The 
recordkeeping  rules  extended  the 
heavy  hand  of  big  Government  to  the 
Nation's  farmers,  small  business,  and 
public  safety  officials.  Rather  than 
make  the  tax  code  more  efficient,  the 
new  rules  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
more  Government  red  tape,  which  as 
we  all  know  only  restrains  economic 
growth  and  prosperity. 

By  passing  this  bill  today,  the  House 
will  be  sending  the  message  that  the 
Congress  is  In  favor  of  curtailing  re- 
strictive Government  regulations  and 
making  the  tax  code  work  in  favor  of 
the  public  rather  than  the  bureaucra- 
cy. I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  early 
supporter  of  this  legislation  which  will 
allow  all  workers  to  stop  worrying 
about  the  IRS  and  get  back  to  work. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mrs.  Booos]. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  and  all  the  conferees 
for  coming  to  such  an  expeditious  con- 
clusion and  for  adopting  most  of  the 


House's  recommendations.  It  is  a  great 
day  for  many  people  who  felt  a  terri- 
ble burden  was  imposed  by  these  regu- 
lations, and  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  moving 
this  matter  to  its  conclusion. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  val- 
uable member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      [Mr. 

MOORK]. 

D  1430 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  seek  this  time  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

The  conference  report  authorizes 
the  Treasury  to  exempt  from  the  $3  a 
day  imputed  income  rule  law  enforce- 
ment officers  when  the  officers  are  au- 
thorized by  the  empowering  govern- 
ment unit  to  take  a  vehicle  owned  or 
leased  by  the  employing  government 
unit  home  for  law  enforcement  func- 
tions, such  as  undercover  work  or  re- 
porting directly  from  home  to  a  stake- 
out or  an  emergency  situation. 

A  law  enforcement  officer  is  defined 
as  a  full-time  employee  of  a  govern- 
mental unit  responsible  for  the  pre- 
vention or  investigation  of  crime  in- 
volving injury  to  persons  or  property, 
who  is  authorized  to  carry  a  firearm 
and  execute  search  warrants,  who  can 
make  arrests  and  who  regularly  carries 
firearms. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Chair- 
man that  if  a  local  district  attorney  or 
the  employees  of  that  office  meet  the 
above  law  enforcement  officer  defini- 
tions, such  employees  would  be 
exempt  as  well? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  if 
they  meet  the  applicable  definition. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  clarification.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  3ield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  AifTBomr]. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  yielding. 

As  the  chairman  well  knows,  this 
was  an  issue  that  spread  all  across  the 
United  States.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress heard  from  their  constituents.  It 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  spe- 
clficaUy  refused  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  was  added  on 
from  the  other  body  in  the  last  year's 
tax  bill. 

I  am  proud  that  the  committee 
worked  very  hard,  very  diligently,  lis- 
tening to  the  public  and  trying  to 
make  what  I  call  corrective  changes,  I 
think  corrections  that  the  public  will 
be  able  to  understand  and  be  able  to 
live  with. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  the 
chairman   of   the   Ways   and   Means 


Committee  for  his  diligence  in  working 
with  us  and  putting  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation together,  more  particularly  in 
making  su^e  that  the  House  biU  basi- 
cally was  maintained  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  even  having  our  bill 
strengthened  a  little  bit  so  that  this 
conference  report  is  something  that 
we  can  all  be  very  proud  of  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  - 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  observe  how  swiftly 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  respond  when  the  public  ire  Is 
raised  and  when  regulations  are  irre- 
sponsibly written.  The  people's  House 
reacts  very  affirmatively.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly an  Instance  where  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  DtnrcAn],  moved 
firmly,  expeditiously,  and  correctly. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1869,  legislation  which  repeals 
the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirements  with  respect  to  vehicles 
used  for  business  purposes. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  intend- 
ed to  ensure  that  deductions  claimed 
on  tax  returns  were  accurate,  but  the 
resulting  requirement  that  records  be 
kept  contemporaneously  created  an  in- 
credible paperwork  burden.  I  have 
heard  from  hundreds  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  teU  me  that  the  recordkeep- 
ing process  which  went  into  effect  in 
January  is  a  paperwork  nightmare.  A 
return  to  previous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements coupled  with  information 
to  be  provided  on  individual  tax  re- 
turns is  a  much  better  approach  and 
one  which  I  think  will  ensure  that  tax- 
payers take  only  those  deductions 
which  the  law  allows. 

I  thank  the  conferees  for  recogniz- 
ing the  negative  revenue  effects  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  for  agreeing  that  the 
legislation  not  Increase  the  deficit. 
The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  repeal 
an  arduous,  logging  requirement  and 
then,  in  the  same  breath,  agree  to  pro- 
visions which  would  result  in  $4.5  bil- 
lion increase  In  the  deficit  over  the 
next  3  years. 

I  am  very  happy  the  conferees  also 
addressed  the  problem  of  emergency 
vehicles  being  treated  as  a  working 
condition  fringe  benefit  when  they  are 
driven  home  by  emergency  personnel. 
Police  officers,  firefighters,  and  emer- 
gency medical  personnel  are  on  call  24 
hours  a  day  and  often  find  the  need 
for  emergency  use  of  their  work  vehi- 
cle during  nonworking  hours.  This 
imlque  situation  was  overlooked  by 
the  Congress  when  It  addressed  the 
fringe  benefit  issue  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  making  the  corrective 
action  taken  In  HJl.  1869  clearly  nec- 
essary. 


As  an  original  cosponsor  of  House 
legislation  to  repeal  the  contempora- 
neous recordkeeping  requirement,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  strong  support  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IRS 
regulations  requiring  extensive  record- 
keeping for  automobfles  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  really  struck  a  raw 
nerve  with  all  of  us.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  finally  have  that  "turkey"  plucked. 
The  conference  agreement  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  what  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult situation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sutHwrt  it.  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly commend  our  chairman.  Mr. 
RosTKHKOWSKi,  for  his  commitment  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  a  fair  and  timely 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  on 
a  few  portions  of  the  agreement.  Both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  re- 
pealed the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirement  which  was  a 
major  headache  in  this  whole  matter. 
The  House  biU  did  require  some  sort 
of  written  evidence  to  substantiate  a 
taxpayer's  claim  that  deductions  taken 
were  appropriate.  While  the  conferees 
did  not  adopt  this  written  require- 
ment, we  did  make  it  clear  in  the 
report  that  written  evidence  Ls  more 
significant  than  oral  evidence  in  sup-* 
porting  a  taxpayer's  claim  that  a  de- 
duction was  appropriate.  We  do  not 
wish  to  overburden  taxpayers  with 
excess  paperwork,  but  it  is  important 
to  make  the  point  that  some  type  of 
evidence  will  be  given  less  weight  than 
others  in  determining  whether  or  not 
deductions  have  been  substantiated. 

The  conference  agreement  excludes 
from  the  substantiation  rules  a  specif- 
ic list  of  vehicles  that,  by  their  nature. 
are  not  likely  to  be  used  more  than  a 
very  small  amoimt  for  personal  pur- 
poses. The  agreement  also  allows  IRS 
to  issue  regulations  that  exclude  this 
same  list  of  vehicles  from  Income  val- 
uation rules.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  while  I 
don't  have  an  extraordinary  problem 
with  the  list  of  vehicles— although  I 
might  quarrel  a  bit  with  the  specifics— 
I  am  glad  we  gave  authority  to  the 
IRS  to  expand  that  list  when  neces- 
sary. In  that  regard,  I  also  am  pleased 
that  we  specifically  directed  IRS  to 
provide  an  exemption  for  certain  uses 
of  unmarked  law  enforcement  vehi- 
cles. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  revenue  aspects  of 
this  bill.  While  I  acknowledge  and 
agree  that  our  current  budgetary  crisis 
mandates  an  awareness  of  revenue- 
losing  items,  I  had  hoped  we  would  not 
have  to  go  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  House  bill.  Under  the  House  bill, 
we  pared  back  both  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  depreciation  deductions 
on  automobiles  used  for  business. 
However,  the  conference  committee 
was  forced  to  limit  the  depreciation 
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deductions  even  more  In  order  to  make 
the  bill  revenue  neutral.  I  had  hoped 
we  could  find  another  way  to  make  up 
the  additional  revenue,  but  this  was 
not  the  case. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this 
is  a  good  effort  that  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. We  cannot  continue  to  over- 
burden our  taxpayers  with  heavy  regu- 
lation and  this  approach.  I  believe,  will 
make  us  aD  breathe  a  little  easier.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the  con- 
ference report.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  this  con- 
ference agreement  on  repeal  of  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  the  1984  Tax  Act  I 
again  want  to  compliment  my  commit- 
tee chairman  for  his  assistance  in 
moving  this  legislation  and,  in  addi- 
tion, compliment  the  diligent  work  of 
the  outstanding  staff  members  in- 
volved in  this  process. 

Last  Thursday,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  were  able  to  recon- 
cile differences  between  versions  of 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping 

repeal  measxires  and  adopted  the 
House  provision  requiring  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  issue  new  regula- 
tions by  October  1.  1985,  which  will  re- 
flect these  changes.  I  especially  appre- 
ciated the  privUege  of  pertonally  ob- 
serving our  conferees  In  action  and 
commend  this  product  of  their  efforts. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  highlight  two  pro- 
visions of  this  report  which  were  in 
the  original  House  bill  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  will  most  certainly  pro- 
vide relief  to  individuals  and  business- 
es from  sharp  increases  in  the  costs  of 
recordkeepii^.  The  first  provision  is 
that  wbfch  exempts  from  substantia- 
tion requirements  (under  section  274d) 
vehicles  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
used  more  than  a  very  minimal 
amount  for  personal  purposes.  School, 
buses,  certain  vans  used  by  profession- 
al moving  companies,  and  certain 
heavy  trucks  deigned  to  carry  equip- 
ment for  emergency  utility  repairs 
were  all  added  to  the  list  of  examples 
of  such  llmlted-use  vehicles,  and  are 
thus  exempted  from  the  substantia- 
tion requlremmts. 

I  am  especlaDy  pleased  to  note  that 
the  c<»if  erees  adopted  provisions  that 
ease  the  burden  from  businesses  en- 
gaged in  trucking,  sales,  and  a  variety 
of  other  activities  that  lease,  own,  or 
operate  from  10  to  500  vehicles.  I'm 
certain  that  our  local  businessmen  and 
employers  will  appreciate  that  our  bill 
now  relieves  them  from  a  flood  of  pa- 
perwork. 

Finally,  I'm  happy  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  under  this  agree- 
ment, no  longer  will  recordkeeping  be 
required  for  special-use  vehicles,  in- 
chidlng  marked  police  and  fire  vehi- 
cles. 

Elective  withholding  is  an  important 
feature  that  should  be  noted  by  Mem- 


bers, which  provides  the  widest  possi- 
ble latitude  for  employers  and  employ- 
ees for  pay  period,  quarterly,  biannual, 
annual  or  annual  PICA  only  withhold- 
ing. Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  reve- 
nue provision  of  the  bill,  my  prefer- 
ences may  be  otherwise  but  the  con- 
cept of  being  sure  that  this  bill  Is  in 
fact,  in  the  chairman's  words,  "reve- 
nue neutral"  is  a  goal  that  we  have 
met. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  express  strong  support  for  this  con- 
ference report  and  am  pleased  that  it 
does  reflect  the  majority  of  the  hard 
work  and  efforts  of  Representative 
Beryl  Anthony.  Representative  Buddy 
Roemer,  and  myself  along  with  those 
of  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  in 
developing  responsible  and  fair  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
1869.  the  rep^  of  the  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  requirements  of  the 
Tax  Act  of  1984.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  adopted  by  this  House  unani- 
mously. 

This  legislation,  substantially  similar 
to  my  own  bill,  H.R.  1897,  which  re- 
peals the  same  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  is  an  example  of  Con- 
gress working  at  its  best.  Pew  times  in 
my  23  years  in  Congress  have  I  wit- 
nessed the  tjrpes  of  complaints  and 
concerns  generated  by  this  require- 
ment. The  protests  about  the  burdens 
of  recordkeeping  came  from  a  true 
cross-section  of  the  American  public. 
This  wide  range  of  individuals  who  use 
automobUes  for  business,  includes 
sales  people,  fleet  owners,  large  com- 
panies, small  businesses,  realtors,  and 
the  farm  community. 

This  recordkeeping  section  of  the 
Tax  Code  came  about  due  to  a  misin- 
terpretation of  congressional  intent  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
IRS  interpretation  of  this  code  was  es- 
timated by  toe  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  to  cost  the  con- 
sumer $7  billion  this  coming  year  to 
comply  with  the  regulation.  This  cost, 
through  lost  time  and  effort,  was 
poaed  against  a  potential  revenue  gain 
of  less  than  $100  million.  As  I  said 
when  I  introduced  my  legislation, 
never  had  so  much  been  wasted  to  re- 
cover so  little. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  efforts  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  come 
together  today  to  repeal  this  section 
of  law.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  working  so 
expeditiously  to  bring  this  conference 
report  to  the  floor  today.* 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  H.R.  1869,  the  repeal  of  the  con- 
temporaneous recordkeeping  require- 
ments. I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
RosTDfKOwsKi  and  the  other  confer- 


ees on  H.R.  1869  for  their  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  matter.  I  believe 
that  Congress'  quick  action  to  repeal 
the  burdensome  recordkeeping  rules 
demonstrates  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  re- 
spond to  their  legitimate  concerns. 

Many  small  businessmen  In  Ohio's 
Ninth  Congressional  District— which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing— 
were  Justly  outraged  by  the  onerous 
requirements  placed  upon  them  by  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. Not  only  did  they  find 
these  burdensome  rules  sUly,  but  also 
a  hindrance  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  their  enterprises.  I  must  emphasize 
that  Ohio's  small  businessmen,  many 
of  whom  I  have  personally  known  for 
years,  do  not  object  to  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Rather,  they 
object  to  having  to  spend  their  time 
and  energy  recording  for  Uncle  Sam 
how  they  spend  their  time.  They 
would  much  prefer  doing  what  they 
orlglnaUy  entered  business  to  do:  being 
productive  and  adding  to  our  Nation's 
wealth.  It  is  wrong  when  laws  need- 
lessly Interfere  with  a  business  endeav- 
or to  be  productive.  This  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  the  contemporane- 
ous recordkeeping  requirements.* 
•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  final  approval  to  H.R. 
1869,  legislation  which  repeals  the 
contemporaneous  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  business  use  of  auto- 
mobiles imposed  last  year. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  were  overly  burden- 
some, particularly  on  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  Thousands  of  con- 
tractors, salespersons  and  others  using 
vehicles  In  their  business  would  have 
spent  countless  hours  to  comply  with 
the  paperwork  mandate.  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  1869.  which  lifts 
this  burden,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
this  matter  has  finally  been  resolved. 
While  this  may  have  been  an  area  of 
past  taxpayer  abuse,  I  think  the 
remedy  should  not  impose  onerous  re- 
quirements on  honest  business  men 
and  women.  I  believe  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  workable  system 
for  substantiation  of  these  deductions. 

The  conference  agreement  essential- 
ly goes  back  to  prior  law  requiring  tax- 
payers to  substantiate  deductions  by 
using  adequate  records  or  sufficient 
evidence  corroborating  their  own 
statements  concerning  vehicle  use. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  adopted 
language  that  includes  specific  ques- 
tions on  mileage  and  business  use  to 
be  asked  on  tax  returns.  One  of  the 
questions  is  whether  written  evidence 
was  maintained  by  the  taxpayer. 

Police  cars,  fire  service  vehicles, 
some  types  of  moving  vans  and  speci- 
fied vehicles  used  by  utility  company 
employees  are  excluded  from  the  sub- 
stantiation   requirements.    Also,    the 


Treasury  Department  was  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  excluding -^un- 
marked law  enforcement  vehicles  from 
the  substantiation  requirements. 

In  order  to  offset  the  revenue  loss 
associated  with  the  easing  of  the  re- 
quirements, the  conference  agreement 
limits  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
business  cars  to  $675,  and  limits  the 
depreciation  deductions  to  $3,200  In 
the  first  year,  climbing  to  $4,800  in 
each  succeeding  year.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  1869  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

like  most  Members,  I  have  been  in- 
undated by  mail  from  constituents  op- 
posed to  the  contemporaneous  record- 
keeping requirements  that  resulted 
from  last  year's  tax  biU.  A  heavy  flow 
of  mall  on  Issues  is  not  unusual  for 
any  of  us  but  I  was  impressed  by  the 
depth  of  feeling  on  this  particular 
matter.  It  became  clear  to  me  that,  in 
trying  to  address  a  particular  tax  com- 
pliance problem,  a  remedy  had  been 
fashioned  that  was  worse  than  that 
which  it  was  trying  td  correct.  The 
conference  report  before  us  today  ad- 
dresses that  situation  in  a  way  that 
should  restore  common  sense  to  this 
portion  of  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  [IRSl.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conference  report  provides 
some  much  needed  guidance  to  the 
IRS  on  the  question  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  business-related  commut- 
ing use  of  employer  provided  vehicles. 
I  believe  this  guidance  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  employees  who  must  take 
certain  vehicles  home  as  a  condition  of 
their  employment  do  not  have  their 
income  tax  liability  increased  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  1869  represents  Impor- 
tant legislation.  In  passing  this  meas- 
ure, Congress  demonstrates  that  it  will 
repond  to,  and  correct,  the  imlntended 
consequences  of  prior  actions.  That  is 
a  reasonable  position  and  represents 
an  important  message  to  all  of  our 
constituents.* 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  iu>tlfy 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  426,  nays 
1.  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COBQCTTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  MEET 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 
AND  FOR  SUBCOBOiOTTEE  ON 
MnJTARY  INgTALLA'nONS  AND 
FACIUnES  OP  THE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  MEET 
TOMORROW  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTERULE 

Mr.   HUTTO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  while  the  House  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  business 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule  on  today.  May 
8,  1985,  and  tomorrow.  May  9,  1985, 
and  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
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thoiized  to  meet  tomorrow.  May  9, 
1985.  while  the  House  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  for  business 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKE3%  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the-  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTB4ENT  OP  STATE,  UA  IN- 
FORBCATION  AGENCY.  AND 
BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTINO  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1986 
AND  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  137  and  Rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
2068. 

D  1458 
at  THX  comami  or  thk  whols 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Accordingly  the 
House  resolved  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2068)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
PSASS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday. 
May  2,  1985.  aU  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  by 
titles,  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entatit>e$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  otaenMed, 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  8TATB 
SKCnON  1*1.  SHOfeT  TITLK. 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Ptecal 
Tears  1986  and  1987". 

sac  in.  AUTHOBIZAT10N8  OP  ArPSOPUATIONS. 

The  following  amounta  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions. 
duties,  and  responslbUities  In  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes  authorised  by  law: 

(1)  AnmiimaATioH  or  roaaiaa  afpaiss.— 
For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs", 
$1,852,025,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
tl.910.313,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  sub- 
ject to  any  offsetting  reductions  pursuant  to 
section  120  (relating  to  the  Consular  and 
Pswport  Services  Fund). 

(2)  IirraUfATIOHAL  OBGAMIZATIOIIS  AKD  COH- 

paamcKS.— For  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  Conferences"  $543,574,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  snd  1572.519,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987. 

(3)  IirmuiATioHAL  coMxissiORa— For 
"International     Commissions"     $28,278,000 


for  the  fiscal  year  1M8  and  $35,824,000  for 
the  flscal  year  1987. 

(4)  MlOBATIOH    AKS   UTUOO   ASSUTAJICB.— 

For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance" 
$351,780,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$351,780,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 

(5)  BnjmaAi.  tcmics  ako  ncBMOLOOT 
tmuBMSiiia— For  "United  States  Bilateral 
Science  and  Technology  Agreements" 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 

(8)  Asia  PomnnATroif.— For  "The  Asia 
Foundation"  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(7)    SOTIKT-SAST     BtraOPKAN     anSABCH     AMD 

TKAnoHa.— For  "Soviet-East  European  Re- 
search and  TrainlnT'  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987. 

8KC  lO.  nMUANKST  AUTHOBIZATIONS  OP  APPRO- 
PBUTION& 

(a)  OrBsa  AuTHoanAnoit  op  Afpbopria- 
Tiowa— 

(1)  Except  for  autborliations  dted  in 
paragraph  (3).  the  only  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
the  accounts  described  in  section  102  are 
those  amounts  specifically  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  those  accounts. 

(2)  The  other  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  are  those 
contained  in  section  24  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1958  (32 
U.S.C.  3898)  and  section  821  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081). 

(b>  NonncATioR  to  Aotbokizihg  CoMMrr- 
TBS  OP  CXaTAIX   RXQUXSTS   POR   ArpROPau- 

noHa— In  any  fiscal  year,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  State  submits  to  the  Congress 
a  request  for  appropriations  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations  described  in  subsection 
(aX2).  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  of  such  re- 
quest. 
SBC    i*4.    UNrru)    nations    pkacikkkping 

PORCIS. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
United  SUtes  pajrments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  19,  1975 
(89  Stat.  216).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnc  "the 
Secretary  of  State  may.  to  the  extent  funds 
are  authorized  and  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  make  payments  of. 

SIC  Ita  LIAISON  IT  THE  NATIONAL  COIOflSSION 
ON  EDUCATIONAU  SOXNTinC  AND 
CULTURAL  COOPKKATION. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs" by  secUon  102(1),  $250,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  ahaU  be  made  available  to  the  NaUonal 
Commission  on  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Cooperation  in  order  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  maintain  a  liaison  between 
the  United  States  Government,  the  United 
States  educational,  scientific  cultural,  and 
communications  communities,  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 
SEC    IM.    SPECIAL    REUGIOU8    SBNSrnVTTT    W- 

sraucnoN  por  porrign  srrticb 

OPPICER8. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs" by  secUon  102<1).  up  to  $25,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987  shaU 


be  available  for  special  religious  sensitivity 
instruction,  administered  through  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  for  FiH«ign  Service 
officers  to  be  assigned  abroad. 

SBC  in.  USE  op  CERTAIN  REPUCEE  ASSIOTANCE 
PUNOa 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance" by  section  102(4>— 

(1)  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1987  shaU  be  available  only  for  ref- 
ugees resettling  in  Israel; 

(2)  $81,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1987  shaU  be  available  only  for  Af- 
rican refugee  ■ssiitsnce;  and 

(3)  $3,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1987  shaU  be  available  only  to 
combat  piracy  in  the  Oulf  of  Thailand. 

SBC  isa  RBSTRJCnONS  ON  USE  OP  MIGRATION 
AND  RBPVGEE  ASBUTANCE  PUNDS. 

(a)  Rbtriciioh  om  AwAaono  RacsmoH 
AKD  PLACBfRMT  GaANTS.— None  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  "Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance"  by  section 
101(4)  may  be  used  to  provide  reception  and 
placement  grants  to  grantees  which  are  con- 
ditioned on  a  grantee  aooepttng  (or  which 
require  that  a  grantee  accept)  the  legal  and 
financial  responsibility  ior  any  similar  type 
of  condition  or  requirement)  for— 

(1)  meeting  the  basic  need  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  shelter,  or 

(2)  transportation  for  job  Interviews  or 
training, 

of  any  refugee  resettled  during  the  90Hlay 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  refugee 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  LnoTATioa  on  Uss  op  MioaATioa  Am 
RsFuoo  AssisTAHcx  Fotrw.— Subject  to  the 
prohibition  in  subsection  (a),  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  of  the  funds  autbortzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance" under  section  101(4)  may  be  used  for 
enhanced  reception  and  placement  servlcea 

SBC  IM.  RESnaCnONS  on  PORBIGN  ASSISTANCE 
not  APPLiCABU  TO  MIGRATION  AND 
REPUCEE  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  2  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  (22  VS.C.  2601)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  President  may  furnish  assistance 
and  make  contributions  under  this  Act  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  which  re- 
stricts assistance  to  foreign  countries.". 

SEC  lia  organization  op  the  DEPARTMENT  OT 
STATE. 

(a)  Nuicxsa  or  Assistaitt  SacasTAaixs.— 
The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
BCay  28,  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "thirteen"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fourteen". 

(b)  Posmons  at  Lbvrl  IV  op  thx  Ezbcu- 
TTVs  Pat  Schxdttlx.— Section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  BUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Director.  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research.  Department  of 
SUte.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  foUowing  "As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(14)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Director  Oeneral  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
Department  of  State. 

"Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service.". 
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(C)    COKPUAIICX    WITH    BUIMBT    ACT.- The 

authority  to  make  payments  provided  by 
the  amendments  made  by  sul)sectlons  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  sliall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SBC  1 1 1 .  detail  TO  OTHEB  agencies. 

Section  11  of  the  Department  of  State  Ap- 
propriations Authorisations  Act  of  1973  (22 
n.8.C.  2685)  is  repealed. 

■■C  IIL  PERSONAL  SERVICES  ABROAD  RELATDtG 
TO  MIGRATION  AND  RBFDGEB  A8BIST- 
ANCB. 

(a)  AtmoBiTT.— Section  5(a)  of  tlie  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(22  UJ3.C.  2605)  is  intended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  redesignating  existing  paragraph 
(6)  as  paragraph  (7):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (8): 

"(6)  contracting  for  personal  services 
abroad,  and  individuals,  em^yed  by  con- 
tract to  perform  such  services  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  employees  of  the  United 
States  (except  for  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
tiUe  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries),  and  for  claims 
arising  under  section  3(f)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
VS.C.  2669(f)):  and". 

(b)  EtfBLUva  Datx.- Authority  provided 
by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  funds  ap- 
propriated after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

iia    CBBTAiN    iNDnrmuAU    employed 

ABBOAD  DCEMED  TO  BE  EMPLOTBES 
OP    DNITBD    STAnS    POB    CERTAIN 


Section  2(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  AutbortUes  Act  of  1958  (22  VA.C. 
2669(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  "(except  for  purposes  of  chapter 
81  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
compensation  for  work  injuries),  and  for 
claims  arising  under  subsection  (f ))". 

SEC   114.  PKBPOBMANCE  PAY  POB  SENIOR  POR- 
BIGN 8BBVICB. 

(a)  CwiLam  on  PnuoaMAiicB  Pat.— Section 
405(bXl)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(32  VA.C.  S965(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foDows: 

"(1)  The  aggregate  amount  of  perform- 
ance pay  awarded  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  under  this  section  during 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  greater 
of- 

"(A>  the  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  basic  pay  paid  to  mon- 
bers  competing  for  performance  pay  under 
sulMecUon  (a)  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  or 

"(B)  the  amotmt  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  average  of  the  annual  rates  of  basic  pay 
paid  to  such  members  diuing  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.". 

(b)  PATMXirr  OP  Awards.— Section  406(b) 
of  such  Act  (22  UAC.  S966(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"exceed"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "t)e 
less  than  5  percent  nor  more  than";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(4)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  Any  amount  which  Is  not  paid  to  a 
member  during  a  fiscal  year  because  of  the 
limitation  under  subparagraph  (A)  siiall  be 
paid  to  that  Individual  in  a  lump  sum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Any  amount  paid  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  taken 


into  account  (or  purposes  of  applying  the 
limitation  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  such  flseal  year. 

"(D)  Any  amotmt  under  this  section 
which  is  um>ald  because  of  the  death  of  a 
member  shall  be  paid  In  the  manner  (vovld- 
ed  for  similar  unpaid  amounts  under  sub- 
chapter Vm  of  chapter  65  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code.". 
sac  iia  APPODfiMBifn  to  the  seniob  porbign 

SBBYICB  BY  IBB  8BCBETABY  OP 


(a)  LaoTBD  Appodrmxvt  to  Ssinofl  F(»- 
nam  Sxanca  vm  Dbpaxhibbt  op  Commbkx.— 
Section  SOS  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  UJS.C.  3945)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(eXl)  Appointments  to  the  Senior  For- 
eign Senrloe  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  rslciilstfcwi  and  ap- 
plication of  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
no  more  than  one  individual  (other  than  an 
Individual  with  reemployment  rights  under 
section  310  as  a  career  appointee  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service)  may  serve  imder  a 
limited  appointment  in  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
anytime. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ap- 
point an  individual  to  a  limited  appointment 
in  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  for  a  specific 
positton  abroad  if — 

"(A)  no  career  member  of  the  Service  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  available 
to  serve  in  the  posiUon:  and 

"(B)  the  individual  appointed  has  unique 
qualifications  for  the  specific  position.". 

(b)  ConraaMnsa  AnxmafxiiT.— SecUon 
3403(c)  of  such  Act  (22  VS.C.  3901  note)  is 
repealed. 

(c)  Erracnvx  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

SBC  lie  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

(a)   AuTHoaiTT   Relatxmg   to   Ihvestioa- 

TIOKS.  PaOTXCTIOM.  AXRBSTS.   AND  CAaXTnTO 

FnxAua.- TiUe  I  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  37  as  section  38  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  section  37  after 
secti(m36: 

-SBC  17.  BPBCIAL  AGENTS. 

"(a)  QxmBAL  AUTBOXJTT.— Under  such 
regulations  ss  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
prescribe,  special  agents  of  the  Departmoit 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  may— 

"(1)  conduct  investigations  concerning  ille- 
gal passport  or  visa  issuance  or  use; 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  In- 
vestigaticms— 

"(A)  obtain  and  execute  search  and  arrest 
warrants,  and 

"(B)  obtain  and  serve  subpoenas  and  sum- 
monses Issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  protect  and  perform  protective  func- 
tions directly  related  to  maintaining  the  se- 
curity and  safety  of — 

"(A)  heads  of  a  foreign  state,  official  rep- 
resentatives of  a  foreign  government,  and 
other  distinguished  visitors  to  the  United 
SUtes.  while  in  the  United  Stetes; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  State.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  official  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad; 

"(C)  members  of  the  immediate  family  of 
persons  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B);  and 

"(D)  foreign  missions  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 202(a)(4)  of  this  Act)  and  international 
organizations  (as  defined  in  section  209(b) 
of  this  Act),  within  the  United  States 


"(4)  if  designated  by  the  Secretary  and 
qualified,  under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  for  the  use  of  firearms, 
carry  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  authorized  by  this  section; 
and 

"(5)  arrest  without  warrant  any  peisoo  for 
a  vlolatioa  of  section  111.  112,  351.  911,  970. 
1001.  1038.  1541.  1542.  1543.  1544,  1545,  or 
1546  of  titie  18.  United  States  C^ode- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  violation,  if 
the  special  agent  has  reasonable  grotmds  to 
believe  that  such  person— 

"(1)  has  committed  or  is  cnmnltting  such 
violation;  and 

"(11)  is  in  or  is  fleeing  from  the  Immertlste 
area  of  such  violation;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  or  misdemean- 
or violation,  if  the  violation  is  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  special  agent 

"(b)  A«»»»M»»T  With  Attorhxt  GcaxsAL 
Aire  FiasABMS  RaouLATioira— 


"(1)  AaaxEMzar  wrra  ATTOxaxr  aana- 
AL.— The  authority  conferred  by  paragraphs 
(1).  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
exercised  subject  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  investigative  authority 
of  any  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency. 

"(3)  FresAans  laouiATioin.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  prescribe  regulatioos. 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  with  respect  to  the  carrying  and 
use  of  firearms  by  special  agents  under  this 
secticm. 

"(c)  Sbcutt  Sbrvicb  Not  Appbctbb.— Noth- 
ing in  subsection  (aX3)  shaU  t>e  ooostrued  to 
preclude  or  limit  in  any  way  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Servioe  to  pro- 
vide protective  services  pursuant  to  section 
302  of  tiUe  3.  United  States  Code,  or  section 
3056  of  titie  18.  United  States  Code,  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  protective  require- 
ments as  determined  by  the  United  States 
Secret  Service.  The  Secretary  of  State^^tbe_ 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  oTthe" 
Treasury  shall  enter  into  an  interagency 
agreement  with  respect  to  their  law  enforce- 
ment functiona 

"(d)     TrAKSKISSIOH     op    RaOULATIOXS     TO 

CoMGKXss.— The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  tills  sec- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  C(»nmittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representstlvfs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  not 
leas  than  30  days  before  the  date  on  which 
such  regulations  take  effect.". 

(b)  Conoaimra  AMEmnixirr.— Section  32 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (22  UJ8.C.  2704)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "security  officers"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "spedal  agents". 

(c)  RsFXAL  OP  ExiSTiwo  AuTBoxmr.— Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitied  "An  Act  to  provide 
authority  to  protect  heads  of  foreign  states 
and  other  officials"  approved  August  27, 
1964  (22  UJS.C.  2687),  and  the  Act  enUUed 
"An  Act  to  authorise  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service  to  carry  firearms"  ap- 
proved June  28,  1955  (22  U.S.C.  2688),  are 
repealed. 

SEC  I  IT.  EXnUORDINART  PROTECIIVX  SERVICRS 
POR  POREIGN  MISSIONS. 

(a)  PnifAiixirT  AtTTHORiZATiON.— Title  n 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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-8K.    »«.    BmUOBIMNAKY    PWnCCTIVK    8CKV- 
iCl& 

"(a)  OniBLu.  AtTTHOBiTT.— The  Secretary 
nuy  proylde  extraordinary  protective  serv- 
ices for  foreign  missions  directly,  by  con- 
tract, or  through  State  or  local  authority  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary tn  carrying  out  this  title. 

"(b>  RmunjDfxirr  or  ExTSjioasiMAjtr  Cn- 
cuifSTAiicB.— The  Secretary  may  provide 
funds  to  a  State  or  local  authority  for  pro- 
tective services  under  this  section  only  If  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  a  threat  of 
violence,  or  other  drcumstances,  exists 
which  requires  extraordinary  security  meas- 
ures which  exceed  those  which  local  law  en- 
forcment  agencies  can  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  take. 

"(C)  COHSULTATIOM  WrTB  CORGRXSS  BKTORX 

OauoATioif  or  Pnjn>«.— Funds  may  be  obli- 
gated under  this  section  only  after  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  section  have  been 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 


"(d)  Rxsnucnoics  oh  Ds*  or  Puiroa.— Of 
the  funds  made  available  for  obligation 
under  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  not  more  than  30  percent  may  be  obli- 
gated for  protective  services  within  -  any 
single  State  during  that  year  and 

"(2)  not  less  than  15  percent  shall  be  re- 
tained as  a  reserve  for  protective  services 
provided  directly  by  the  Secretary  or  for  ex- 
penditures in  local  jurisdictions  not  other- 
wise covered  by  an  agreement  for  protective 
services  under  this  section. 
The  limitations  on  funds  available  for  obli- 
gation In  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
unobligated  funds  during  the  final  quarter 
of  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Pzaioo  or  Aokxkiumt  Wfth  Statx  oa 
Local  Authority.— Any  agreement  with  a 
State  or  local  authority  for  the  provision  of 
protective  services  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  90  daiys  In 
any  calendar  year,  but  such  agreements 
may  be  renewed  after  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(f)  RxQtmncDiT  roa  Afphopriatiohs.— 
Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  In  carrying 
out  this  section  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  In 
appropriation  Acts. 

"(g)  Working  Capital  Pinn>.— Amounts 
used  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  not  be 
subject  to  section  308(h).". 

(b)  Skrxt  Sd»vic«  Not  AmcrsD.— Sec- 
tion 204(e)  of  such  Act  (22  D.S.C.  4304(e))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "section"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(c)  RxnAL  or  Exismia  Adthority.— Sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Foreign  IClsslons  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1M3  (97  SUt.  1042)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  EfriLiivi  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  108S. 

SBC  lia  PBOTKCTINC  UNITED  OTAnS  INTKU8TB 
■    UNDER  THE  POREIGN  MISSIONS  ACT. 

(a)  DKRUfuiATioifs  RsuTiifG  to  Trxat- 
MXifT  TO  FoBxiGH  Mtssioifs— Section  201(c) 
of  the  State  E)epartment  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (32  U.S.C.  4301(c))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  ",  as  well  as  matters  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes". 

(b)  CiAurrmo  That  the  Sksxtart  Cam 
Raaunx  a  Foaxiaii  Mission  to  Forego  a 
BEMEriT.— Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4304(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "to 
forego  the  acceptance,  uae,  or  relation  of 
any  benefit  or"  after  "(B)". 


(c)  ComisKRAnovs  RxLAnxo  to  Real 
PROPSRTT.-Section  205(b)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  430&(b))  Is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
":  or"":  and  ^ 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  where  otherwise  neceMary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.". 

SBC    II*.    PBACETtX    BB80LLTI0N    OP    INTERN A- 
TlONAl,  DtSI^-TEa 

Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basle  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (as  amended  by  section 
116  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating section  38  as  section  39  and  In- 
serting after  section  37  the  following  new 
section  38: 

-8EC.  M.  EZi'DISBS  RELATING  TO  PARnCIFATION 
IN    ARBfnUTIONS   OP   CERTAIN    DI8- 

pirrE& 

"(a)        IMTERMATIOIIAL       AOREEMEW  W. — The 

Secretary  of  State  may  uae  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  expenses  of  United 
States  participation  tn  arbitrations  and 
other  proceedings  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  under  treaties  or  other 
international  agreements. 

"(b)  CoifTRACTS  AaaoAO.- The  Secretary  of 
State  may  use  funds  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  expenses  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  arbitrations  arising  under  con- 
tracts authorized  by  law  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  or  acquisition  of  property, 
real  or  personal,  abroad.". 

SBC  IXa  UtPROVEMKNTS  TO  PASSPOET  AND  C»N- 
SULAR  SBRVICSa 

(a)  FiNDiitos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  consular  and  paaaport 
facilities  and  services  benefit  the  United 
States  by  promoting  trade  and  tourism,  pro- 
viding protection  and  assistance  Co  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  and  protecting  the  national  se- 
curity through  overseas  regulations  of  entry 
Into  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  consular  and  passport  facilities  and 
services  are  severely  taxed  by  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing workload,  and  as  a  result  the  qual- 
ity and  timeliness  of  service  to  the  public 
has  declined: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  is  ciirredtly  re- 
quired or  authorized  to  collect  fees  for 
many  of  the  consular  and  passport  services 
the  Department  of  State  provides; 

(4)  the  Imposition  and  collection  of  fees 
for  these  services  Is  an  appropriate  charge 
to  the  users  of  consular  and  passport  serv- 
ices; 

(5)  the  American  public  at  the  same  time 
is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  fees  they  pay 
wUl  be  used  to  suppon  and  Improve  the 
service  for  which  they  are  charged;  and 

(6)  fees  paid  by  the  users  of  conaiilar  and 
passport  faculties  and  services  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Improvement  of  thoae  facilities 
and  services  In  a  timely  and  direct  manner. 

(b)  CoNsuuui  AND  PAsaroRT  Services 
FoNi).— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  estab- 
lish a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Consular  and 
Passport  Services  Fund  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  All  fees 
and  charges  collected  for  paaqwrt  and  con- 
sular services  performed  by  the  Department 
of  SUte  ahaU  be  deposited  into  the  Fund. 

(c)  Orrsrrs  Aoawst  Authorizatiohs.- 
The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced 
by  the  amounts  In  the  Fund  which  are  made 
available  for  obligation  for  that  flacal  year 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

(d)  AvAiLAEiuTT  or  Fmna.- Amounts  tn 
the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  obligation 


only  to  such  extent  as  is  provided  in  ad- 
vance In  appropriation  Acts.  Such  amounU 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  by 
the  Secretary. 

(e)  Use  or  Ftnn).- The  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for— 

(1)  supplies  and  equipment  for.  and  con- 
tractual services  by,  the  Department  of 
SUte  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  and 
operate  consular  and  passport  services; 

(2)  the  acquisition,  modernization,  repair, 
or  furnishing  of  consular  facilities  abroad; 
and 

(3)  the  acquisition,  modernization,  repair, 
or  furnishing  of  passport  and  despatch  fa- 
ciUUea. 

(f)  Plan  por  Use  or  Amouitts  hi  Fitiid.— 

(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  develop  semiannual  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  proposed  funding  and  es- 
timated cosU  of  plans  and  projects  to  be 
carried  out  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Before  October  1  and  Aprfl  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on 
the  management  plan  developed  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  six-month  period  be- 
ginnng  on  that  date.  Such  reporU  shall  In- 
clude— 

(A)  the  allocation  of  the  propoaed  funding 
and  estimated  cosU  for— 

(I)  each  region  (for  areas  outside  of  the 
United  SUtes),  and 

(II)  each  consular  and  passport  facility  lo- 
cated within  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(B)  a  sutement  describing  how  the  pro- 
posed funding  and  estimated  cosU  of  the 
management  plan  relates  to  th^  foreign 
buildings  program. 

(3)  AmounU  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  a  six-month  period 
untU  SO  days  after  a  report  with  respect  to 
that  period  Is  submitted  under  paragraph 
(3). 

(g)  LnoTATioRS  ON  Trajcspee.— The  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  may  transfer  out  of  the 
Fund— 

(1)  not  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
amounU  available  for  obligation  in  each 
fiscal  year  to  the  appropriation  chargeable 
for  the  expenses  described  in  subaectlon 
(eK2).  and 

(2)  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
amounU  available  for  obligation  In  each 
flacal  year  to  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services,  or  as  otherwise  authorized,  for  the 
purpose  described  In  subaectlon  (e)(3). 

(h)  Reprooramjcdig  TREATiaarr.— 
AmounU  made  available  from  the  Fund 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  a  re- 
programmlng  of  funds  under  section  34  of 
the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1966  (22  U.S.C.  3706)  and  shaU  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure 
except  tn  compliance  with  the  procedures 
applicable  to  such  reprogrammlng. 

(1)  ErracnvE  Date.- AmounU  deposited 
into  the  Fund  shall  not  be  available  for  obli- 
gation before  October  1. 1986. 

SBC  in.  AlfflfnUUAN  BICBNTKNNIAI. 

(a)  Fiwonfo.- The  Congress  finds  that  the 
American-Australian  Bicentennial  Founda- 
tion, a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  esUb- 
llshed  In  1983  for  the  purpose  of  (xwrdlnat- 
Ing  all  United  SUtes  official  and  private 
participation  In  the  1988  Australian  Bicen- 
tennial celebration,  deserves  and  needs  fl- 
niuicial  support  to  effectively  carry  out  that 
purpose. 


(b)  Orant  to  Americam-Aubtraliam  Bicen- 
tennial Foundation.— From  the  amounU 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section 
103(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Forelgp 
Affairs",  the  Secretary  of  SUte  may  make  a 
grant  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  to  the  American-Australian  Bicenten- 
nial Foundation  in  support  of  lU  programs 
and  operations  to  prepare  for  United  SUtes 
participation  in  the  Australian  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

(c)  Authority  or  USIA  Not  Appeched.- 
Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  under  section  102(aK3)  of  the 
Mutual  Education  and  C^tural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452(aH3)). 

SEC  IZZ.  RESPONSIBIUTY  OF  UNITED  STATES  MIS- 
SIONS ABROAD. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  SUtes  Is  faced  with  increas- 
ingly larger  trade  deflciU  every  year 

(2)  section  104  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  provides  that  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  shall  represent  the  InteresU 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  relation  to  foreign 
countries: 

(3)  section  207(c)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  provides  that  each  chief  of  mis- 
sion to  a  foreign  country  shall  have  as  a 
principal  duty  the  promotion  of  United 
SUtes  goods  for  export  to  that  country:  and 

(4)  the  promotion  of  United  SUtes  busi- 
ness InteresU  abroad  is  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  United  SUtes  relations  with  for- 
eign countries. 

(b)  Policy.- It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  is  imperative,  and  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  SUtes,  that 
each  United  SUtes  mission  to  a  foreign 
country  provide  such  support  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  United  SUtes  citizens  seeking  to 
do  business  in  that  country. 

SBC  in.  STRENGTH^ING  THE  PERSONNEL 
SYSTEM  OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL NARCOTICS  MATTER& 

No  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
sutus  of  proposals  Implemented  or  under 
consideration  to  Improve  the  staffing  and 
personnel  management  tn  the  Bureau  of 
International  Narcotics  Matters.  This  report 
shall  explicitly  discuss  whether  a  narcotics 
specialist  personnel  category  In  the  Foreign 
Service  is  an  appropriate  mechanism  to 
serve  these  purposes  and,  if  not,  what  alter- 
natives are  contemplated. 

SEC  1X4.  INPORMATION  SHARING  CONCERNING 
DRUG  TRAPnCKERS. 

(a)  Reporting  Systems.— In  order  to 
ensure  that  foreign  narcotics  traffickers  are 
denied  visas  to  enter  the  United  SUtes,  as 
required  by  section  212(aX23)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and.  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(aK23))— 

(1)  the  Department  of  SUte  shall  cooper- 
ate with  United  SUtes  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  United  SUtes  Cus- 
toms Service.  In  esUblishlng  a  comprehen- 
sive information  system  on  all  drug  arresU 
of  foreign  nationals  in  the  United  SUtes,  so 
that  that  information  may  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  Embas- 
sies; and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration shall  agree  on  uniform  guidelines 
which  would  permit  the  sharing  of  informa- 
tion on  foreign  drug  traffickers. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on 
the  steps  taken  to  Implement  this  section. 

SBC  in.  EXTRADITION  TREATIES. 

The  Secretary  of  SUU  shall  Increase 
United  SUtes  efforu  to  negotiate  updated 
extradition  treaties  relating  to  narcotics  of- 
fenses with  each  major  drug-producing 
country,  particularly  those  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

SBC  IM.  BSTABLISHMENT  OP  A  1SAVBL  ADVISORY 
ONMEXI^. 

(a)  Violence  Aoainbt  Americans.— The 
Congress— 

(1)  deplores  the  brutal  murder  of  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salacar,  and  the  disappearance  of 
numerous  other  Americans,  in  Mexleo;  and 

(2)  finds  that  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
drug  traffickers  and  other  lawless  elemenU 
In  Mexico  constitute  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  United  States  dtisens  traveling  In 
Mexico. 

(b)  Travel  Aovisort.— The  Congress, 
therefore,  direcU  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
issue  a  travel  advisory  warning  United 
States  citizens  of  the  dangers  of  traveling  In 
Mexico.  Such  travel  advisory  sbaU  remain  In 
effect  until  those  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion agent  Camarena  have  been  brought  to 
trial  and  a  verdict  has  been  obtained. 

SBC  m.  OOOROINATING  COMMITRE  ON  EXPORT 
CONTROLS. 

(a)  Funds  por  COCOM  Facilities.— No 
funds  other  than  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  SUte  may  be  used  to  alter, 
repair,  expand,  or  modernize,  or  engage  in 
any  other  additional  construction  of,  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Export  Controls. 

(b)  AssicmfENT  or  Mimeerb  and  Advisers 
TO  United  States  Delbqatior.— No  officer 
or  employee  of  any  department  or  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  SUte  may— 

(1)  be  assigned  to  be  a  member  of  the 
United  SUtes  permanent  delegation  to  the 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trols, or 

(2)  be  permanently  assigned  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  as  an  adviser  to  the 
United  States  permanent  delegation  to  the 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chaimum,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  give  a  brief  review  of  where  we 
are  on  this  legislation  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  House  now  for  the 
third  straight  week. 

We  have,  w  indicated,  completed 
general  debate  on  this  bill.  Let  me 
stress  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
State  Department  authorisation  bill. 
This  is  not  the  foreign  aid  bill.  That 
will  be  coming  up  I  understand  later 
this  week  or  next  week.  But  this  is  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 
Last  week  I  read  from  a  letter  Secre- 
tary Shultz  wrote  with  regard  to  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  on  the  approaches 
we  have  taken  in  this  bill.  As  I  recall, 
he  said  quite  appropriately  that  this  is 
a  good  bill  in  harsh  times.  The  bill 
contains  very  few  new  initiatives. 

We  have  tried  to  address  the  con- 
cerns that  we  think  are  vital  for  the 
diplomatic   functions  of  this  Nation 


and  for  our  security  functions  abroad, 
particularly  in  protecting  our  embas- 
sies overseas  and  those  who  serve 
AxsMTica.  outside  of  its  borders. 

Also,  we  are  addressing  some  of  the 
tremendous  concerns  that  have  been 
brought  to  this  committee  with  regard 
to  the  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Radio  Liberty. 

In  my  opening  remaiics  several 
weeks  ago  I  Indicated  that  we  are 
transmitting  international  radio 
broadcasts  with  transmitters  that  are 
decades  old.  We  are  using  facilities 
that  by  any  standard  are  outdated. 
One  particular  transmitter  that  we  use 
for  the  Voice  of  America  was  captured 
from  the  Nazis  in  World  War  n.  The 
parts  are  antiquated,  the  equipment 
and  the  technology  is  antiquated.  We 
have  tried  to  make  some  changes  and 
to  address  this  need  for  modemizaticHi 
in  a  responsible  way. 

Let  me  say  at  the  onset  that  I  know 
the  feeling  of  this  House  with  regard 
to  a  budget  freeze  and  the  freeze 
movement  on  spending  that  has  been 
prevailing  in  this  body. 

First,  the  committee  approached 
this  biU  by  sajring  that  we  would 
report  out  a  bill  no  larger  than  the 
President's  request.  In  fact  we  were 
very  pleased  when  the  deliberations 
were  completed  that  we  were  report- 
ing out  a  bill  almost  $40  million  less 
than  the  administration's  request. 

At  the  appropriat*  time  in  the  legis- 
lation in  title  n  our  ranking  minority 
member  from  Maine,  Ms.  Snows,  and 
myself,  will  offer  a  complete  freeze 
amendment  on  this  legislation.  It  wiU 
not  only  be  the  $40  million  less  than 
what  the  administration  requested, 
but  an  additional  reduction.  I  believe, 
of  $27  million. 

We  think  we  have  acted  responsibly. 
We  think  that  it  is  a  bill  essential  to 
our  foreign  policy  concerns. 

However,  there  are  some  25  amend- 
ments, we  expect,  to  this  legislation. 
We  feel  that  we  have  worked  out 
agreement  on  21  or  22  of  those  26 
amendments. 

I  would  just  close  by  commending 
my  ranking  minority  member,  Ms. 
Shows,  and  acknowledge  her  woiit  and 
her  effort  and  say  that  without  her  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  craft  a 
bill  that  has  had  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority on  the  subcommittee. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maine  [Ms.  Skowz]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  want  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks because  he  does  make  a  very 
good  point.  We  worked  closely  with 
the  administration  and  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee   to    develop    legislation    that 
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would  Addrefls  the  views  and  the  con- 
cerns of  Ell  members  on  the  committee 
u  well  as  the  administration.  I  thtnk 
we  have  taken  the  most  balanced  and 
rational  approach  to  aU  the  requests 
and  positions  espoused  by  Members  of 
the  House.  In  addition,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested,  a  freese  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  freese  the  over- 
all aggregate  funding  levels  for  the 
State  Departmoit,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  done 
a  good  Job  in  trying  to  reduce  and  con- 
trol Federal  expenditures  with  respect 
to  this  leglalaUon. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  and.  Mr.  Chapman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  oxy  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

AlUMUIUNn  OPPBUD  ST  m.  TOUlf O  OP 
MISSOUU 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  three  amendments  at  the 
desk  which  I  offer,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  resCTve  the  right  so  that 
Chairman  Youifo  might  give  the 
House  an  explaaatioo  as  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Miawuri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wm  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  provision 
amends  section  314  of  HJl.  2068  by 
merely  clarifying  Federal  agency  au- 
thorities to  provide  necessary  protec- 
tion to  f  <»«ign  missions  in  the  United 
SUtes.  At  this  time,  Utle  HI  of  the 
United  States  Code  contains  the  prin- 
cipal authorising  provisions  for  the 
secret  service,  which  Is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  CcHnmittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Section 
202(7)  and  208  of  tiUe  m  provide  for 
Federal  protective  assistance  for  mis- 
sions to  international  organizations 
outside  of  Washington,  DC.  Purmant 
to  title  III.  such  protection  of  missions 
can  be  made  available  by  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division  or 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  by  State  and 
local  governments.  This  amendment 
adds  to  the  authority  by  permitting 
protective  services  to  be  provided  by 
contract  when  municipal  or  State  re- 
sources are  not  available  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  no  change  in  the  au- 
thorization level  of  $7  million  annual- 
ly being  made  available  for  reimburse- 
ment of  protective  services  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  provision 
of  the  amendment  inserts  a  new  sec- 
tion 128  entitled  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute Facilities  whereby  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  to  construct  a  con- 
solidated training  facility  for  the  For- 
eign Services  Institute  on  a  site  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
within  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  authorised  to  transfer  a  miixl- 
mum  of  $61  million  to  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  providing  for 
such  construction.  However,  for  fiscal 
year  li>86  and  1987  a  maximum  of  only 
111  million  may  be  made  available  for 
design  and  site  acquisition.  Construc- 
tion funding  would  occur  in  years 
thereafter.  Secretary  Schults  has  tes- 
tified to  the  \irgency  in  providing  the 
necessary  fuinding  for  this  construc- 
tion project  in  view  of  the  fact  the  for- 
eign service  Institute  is  currently 
housed  in  expensive  inadequate  lersed 
space  in  Virginia. 

Bir.  Chairman,  the  third  provision  of 
the  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Department  of  State  to  complete  the 
International  Diplomatic  Center 
project  in  Washington.  DC  which  has 
been  authorized  by  our  committee  and 
which  is  cxurently  under  development, 
by  constructing  an  administrative  fa- 
cility at  the  International  Center  in 
conjunction  with  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration.  The  International 
Center  enclave  will  ultimately  contain 
over  20  foreign  missions,  some  of 
whom  are  high-security  concerns  and 
effective  security  for  such  a  large  con- 
centration of  diplomatic  missions  can 
only  be  provided  through  an  onsite  fa- 
cility. This  will  also  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  of  such  security.  This 
administrative  facility  which  Is  entire- 
ly within  an  existing  federally  owned 
site,  will  be  approximately  50.000 
square  feet  and  will  be  used  to  provide 
necessary  onsite  security  facilities  for 
law  enforcement  agencies  charged 
with  protection  of  foreign  missions. 
Additional  support  operations,  such  as 
maintenance  offices  will  also  be 
housed  In  the  administrative  building. 
The  building  estimated  to  cost  $6  mil- 
lion will  be  fimded.  like  the  Center, 
through  proceeds  of  foreign  missions 
leases  and  reimbursements  from  users. 
Therefore,  no  request  for  authorisa- 
tion for  appropriations  is  necessary. 
Existing  law  already  authorises  use  of 
lease  proceeds  for  Federal  security  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

D  1600 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendments  being  offered  by  our 
dlstlnguished  chairman.  Robxrt 
YouHO,  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  and  State 


that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  amendments. 

An  earlier  reported  version  of  this 
bUl  (HJi.  1931)  contained  provisions 
similar  to  the  amendments  being  of- 
fered and  those  provisions  related  to 
matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Fascxu.  and  subcommittee  Chairman 
Dak  Mica  for  their  cooperation  and 
their  acceptance  of  these  amendments 
to  H.R.  2068. 

The  first  amendment  is  technical  in 
nature  and  relates  to  the  extraordi- 
nary protective  services  afforded  to 
international  organizations  and  for- 
eign missions  located  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
State  Department  to  provide  protec- 
tive services  by  contract  with  private 
security  firms  in  locations  authorized 
under  section  202(7).  title  III,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  clar- 
ify the  applicability  of  the  protective 
services  which  may  be  afforded  to  for- 
eign missions  under  section  117  of  this 
bill  and  the  protective  services  provid- 
ed under  sections  202(7)  and  208  of 
tiUe  m,  United  States  Code. 

Specifically,  Mr.  (Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  State 
Department  from  providing  extraordi- 
nary protective  service  under  the  au- 
thority being  authorized  by  section 
117  where  the  same  protective  service 
could  be  provided  under  section  202(7) 
of  tiUe  m  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Both  statutory  programs  are  neces- 
sary, li4r.  Chairman,  in  order  to  help 
assure  that  the  necessary  extraordi- 
nary protective  services  afforded  to 
international  organizations  and  for- 
eign missions  in  the  United  States  are 
comparable  to  security  provided  by 
foreign  governments  to  U.S.  missions 
abroad. 

The  second  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  construct  a  training  facility  for  the 
State  Department's  Foreign  Service 
Institute  which  offers  training  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  languages  to  more 
than  30  U.S.  Oovemment  agencies. 

Based  on  studies  commissioned  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  Oener- 
al Services  Administration  this  special 
purpose  facility  would  contain  ap- 
proximately 342.000  occuplable  square 
feet  of  space  and  cost  an  estimated  $61 
million  to  construct. 

The  State  Department's  training  fa- 
cilities are  now  located  in  roughly 
185,000  occuplable  square  feet  of 
leased  space. 

The  construction  of  this  new  facility 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of  this 
leased  space  by  consolidation  into  a 
single  Government-owned  building, 
would  provide  additional  space  for  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  and  it  would  save 


the  Oovemment  roughly  $45  million 
over  the  next  30  years  of  expected 
useful  life  of  the  building. 
^  i(ls  currently  proposed,  the  facility 
would  be  constructed  In  northern  Vir- 
ginia within  close  proximity  to  the 
State  Department's  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  information 
supplied  by  the  State  Department,  the 
committee  understands  that  officials 
in  Arlington  County,  VA,  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  support  the  location  of 
the  facility  on  a  site  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Arlington  Hall  Station. 

The  amendment  further  provides 
that  the  State  Department  would  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  GSA's 
standard  level  user  charge  as  required 
by  section  210  (J)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949. 

However,  the  State  Department 
would  be  responsible  for  aU  costs  asso- 
ciated with  operations,  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  alterations  at  the  facility. 

In  many  instances  the  authority  for 
operations  and  maintenance  has  been 
delegated  by  OSA  to  agencies  occupy- 
ing a  building,  and  the  committee  feels 
it  would  be  appropriate  for.  and  would 
encourage.  OSA  to  delegate  this  au- 
thority to  the  State  Department  as 
long  as  they  occupy  the  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  amendment 
being  offered  adds  a  new  section  at  the 
end  of  title  I. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
State  Department  it  construct  a  secu- 
rity and  maintenance  facility  at  the 
State  Department's  International 
Center  located  in  northwest  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

This  facility  would  be  constructed 
with  funds  made  available  through 
proceeds  of  foreign  mission  leases  and 
reimbursements  from  users  at  the 
center  in  the  manner  currently  au- 
thorized in  the  International  Center 
Act. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
of  this  faculty  is  $6  million. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  House  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  periodically  ad- 
vised on  the  construction  of  this  facili- 
ty. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  and  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  their  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  these 
amendments  and  I  would  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  B4r.  Yoimo  of 
Missouri:  Page  16.  line  17,  strike  out  the 


period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
provide  under  this  section  any  protective 
senioes  for  which  authority  exists  to  pro- 
vide such  services  under  sections  302(7)  and 
208  of  title  3,  United  States  Ckxle.". 

Page  18,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  Adthoritt  to  PaoviDB  C^BriAix  Pao- 
Tfrivs  SxRvicn  bt  Coftkact.— Section 
208(a)  of  title  3.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  may  carry  out  the  func- 
tions pursuant  to  section  202(7)  by  con- 
tract.". 

Page  18.  line  10,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Page  18.  line  13.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

Page  28,  after  line  25,  insert  the  followiug: 

SRC  1».  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTmTE  PACIUTIES. 

(a)  PtTRPOSK.  — The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  promote  comprehensive  training  to 
meet  the  foreign  relations  and  nation^  se- 
curity objectives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  facilities  designed  for  that  purpose 
to  assure  cost  efficient  training. 

(b)  CONSTRUCTIOH    OF    TRAimifo    Facili- 

Tixs.— The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices may  construct  a  consolidated  training 
facility  for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  on 
a  site  made  available  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  acquired  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  Such  site  shall  be  located 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  but  within 
reasonable  proximity  to  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices may  carry  out  this  subsection  only  to 
the  extent  that  funds  are  provided  In  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  are  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  for  carrying 
out  this  section. 

(c)  Use  op  Ptmns.— 

(1)  Of  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  for  "Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs"  by  section  102(1),  a  total  of 
not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  for  carrying 
out  feasibility  studies,  site  acquisition,  and 
design,  architectural,  and  engineering  plan- 
ning under  suboection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Of  amourats  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  I>epartment  of  State  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1987, 
for  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs",  a 
total  not  to  exceed  $60,000^000  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Service*  for  carry- 
ing out  construction  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(3)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  con- 
struction of  a  facility  under  this  section 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  30  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  plans  and  esti- 
mates developed  to  carry  out  this  section 
are  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate.  In  determining  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  clay  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  determination. 


If  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  not  in  ses- 
sion on  the  day  any  plans  and  estimates  are 
submitted  to  such  Committees,  such  submit- 
tal shall  tie  deemed  to  tiave  been  submitted 
on  the  first  succeeding  day  on  which  both 
Houses  are  in  session.  If  all  such  Commit- 
tees do  not  receive  a  submittal  on  the  same 
day,  such  period  stuiU  not  begin  until  the 
date  on  wtiieh  all  such  (Committees  have  re- 
ceived It. 

(d)  Cdstodt  AifB  Comnoi..— The  facility 
constructed  under  this  section  and  the  site 
of  such  facility  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  and  control  and  In  the  custody 
of  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services. 

(e)  Opbsatioh,  MAnrmiAHCK,  ALTxaATiOH, 
AMD  RfTAiK.— The  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  shall  be  responsible  for  (deration 
and  maintenance  of,  and  repairs  and  alter- 
ations to,  the  facility  constructed  under  this 
section.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices may  delegate  any  of  such  responstbO- 
Ities  to  the  Department  of  State. 

(f)  ExmPTiow  From  ^  Pkrtaaa  op 
C?HAsan 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
the  Department  of  State  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  charges  required  by  section  210(J) 
of  the  Federal  Proijerty  and  Administrative 
Serrlces  Act  of  1949  for  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ty constructed  under  this  section  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
shall  charge  the  Department  of  State  tmder 
such  section  210(J)  for  the  costs  of  any  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  repairs,  or  alterations 
of  such  facility  carried  out  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services. 

Page  28,  after  line  26,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

9EC  lis.  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER. 

The  International  Center  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 
(1)  in  section  2— 

(A)  by  strlldng  out  "Administrator  of  Oen- 
eral Services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "conveyed  pursuant 
to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "described 
in";  and  (2)  in  section  4— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (a)  through 
(e)  as  clauses  (1)  throu^  (5).  respectively, 
and  by  redesignating  clause  (f )  as  dauae  (7); 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)"after  "Sec.  4."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6).  as  redesignated  by  subparagraph 
(A),  and  inserting  after  such  clause  (6)  the 
following:  "(6)  facilities  for  security  and 
maintenance,  and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sutMectlon: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  polodi- 
caUy  advise  the  CkMnmittees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
(Tommittees  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  construction  of  facilities  for  secu- 
rity or  maintenance  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Missouri  (dtiring  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RSCORS. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from^ 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Mlasourl.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  the  committee  will  accept  these 
amendments  and  also  point  out  that 
the  three  amendments  were  originally 
part  of  the  legislation  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee. 

We  later  deleted  these  provisions  be- 
cause of  Jiulsdlctional  questions.  We 
wanted  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  assure  very  dean,  clear  lines  of  Ju- 
^^Tladiction.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
accept  these  amendments. 

If  the  ranking  minority  Member  has 
any  comment,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  fixnn  Maine. 

Ms.  SfOWK.  We  have  no  problems 
with  the  amendments  that  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  gentleman.  They 
closely  resemble  the  language  that  was 
originally  accepted  by  our  committee. 
So  I  would  urge  adoption  of  all  three 

ftlXlttldlllCQtft. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
tram  Missouri  [Mr.  Tottho]  contains 
three  provisions  which  amend  HJi. 
2068,  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bQl  for  flscal  years  198«-«7.  Simi- 
lar provisions  to  these  amendments 
were  contained  in  HJl.  1931.  the  origi- 
nal bill  reported  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  April  11.  1988. 
authorlitaig  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1987  for  the  Depar^ 
ment  of  State,  the  TJJ&.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJi.  1931  was  sequentially  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Traiuportation  which  has 
IHlmary  jurisdiction  over  three  sec- 
tions of  that  bllL  Namely,  first,  a  pro- 
vision affecting  the  protection  of  for- 
eign missions  to  international  organi- 
sations by  the  XJB.  Secret  Service: 
second,  a  provision  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  Foreign  Service 
Institute  facility  to  be  located  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  within 
reasonable  proximity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  would  replace  ex- 
isting inadequate  leased  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  house  the  Institute:  and 
third,  a  provision  to  complete  the 
international  center  project  by  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  security 
and  maintenance  facility  with  funds 
made  available  for  such  construction 
through  proceeds  of  foreign  mission 
leases  and  reimbursement  from  users 
in  the  manner  ciurently  authorized  in 
the  International  Center  Act. 

In  order  not  to  delay  consideration 
by  the  House  of  the  State  authoriza- 
tion legislation,  a  subsequent  bill.  HJl. 
2068,  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which  de- 
leted the  three  aforementioned  sec- 
tions in  recognition  of  the  primary  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Public  Works  Com- 


mittee which  had  not  yet  completed 
its  review  of  those  sections.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  in 
behalf  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Woriu  and  Transportation  I  be- 
lieve has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  our  committee  to 
continue  to  carry  out  oversight  over 
activities  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  connection  with  each  of  these 
amendments  and  to  reaffirm  the  fact 
that  these  activities  are  imder  the 
basic  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlu  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Fascxll 
and  subcommittee  Chairman  Dah 
BCicA  for  their  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  provision  of 
the  amendment,  which  I  understand  is 
acceptable  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  to  section  214 
of  H.R.  2068,  clarifies  Federal  agency 
authorities  to  provide  necessary  pro- 
tection to  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  UJ8.  Government  is  obligated  by 
treaty,  and  by  international  reciproci- 
ty, to  provide  a  special  level  of  protec- 
tion to  these  missions,  just  as  our  Gov- 
ernment is  urgently  requesting  such 
protection  at  our  many  American  mis- 
sions abroad.  Since  this  level  of  protec- 
tion often  exceeds  what  is  available 
through  State  or  municipal  law  en- 
forcement on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Federal  agency  assistance  is  necessary 
for  extraordinary  protection. 

This  is  provided  through  two  statu- 
tory programs,  and  this  amendment 
both  preserves  and  strengthens  these 
programs. 

Title  III  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
contains  the  principal  authorizing  pro- 
visions for  the  Secret  Service,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  F>ubllc  Works  and  Transporta- 
aon.  Sections  202(7)  and  208  of  title 
3  provide  for  Federal  protective  as- 
sistance for  missions  to  international 
organizations  outside  of  Washington. 
DC.  This  authority,  while  available  for 
any  city  with  over  20  such  missions, 
has  been  applied  principally  for 
United  Nations  missions  In  New  York, 
because  of  the  unique  concentration  of 
such  mission*  in  that  city  and  the  spe- 
cial obligation  of  the  United  States  as 
the  host  country  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. With  respect  to  New  York,  pri- 
mary protective  services  are  provided 
by  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment on  a  reimbursable  basis  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  title  III. 
Secret  Service  officials  have  testified 
that  It  would  double  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  protective  serv- 
ices were  provided  by  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice Uniform  Division. 

This  amendment  assiu'es  that  over- 
sight over  this  Important  protective 
function  will  continue  without  change. 


In  addition,  this  amendment  adds  to 
the  authority  under  title  III  to  permit 
protective  services  to  be  provided  by 
contract  when  municipal  or  State  re- 
sources are  not  available  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

Section  214,  as  amended,  then  goes 
on  to  assure  that  all  other  missions, 
such  as  consulates  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States,  may  be  provided 
protective  assistance  where  necessary 
under  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of 
1982,  which  Is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Both  statutory  programs  are  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  assure 
that  necessary  special  levels  of  securi- 
ty may  be  provided,  which  has  a  direct 
Impact  on  the  security  of  American 
missions  abroad,  and  I  recommend  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  House  on  this 
amendment. 

The  second  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  construct  a  consolidated 
training  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $61  mil- 
lion for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
on  a  site  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services.  The 
site  is  to  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  within  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  the  Department  of  State.  Fur- 
ther, the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  may  only  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed construction  project  to  the 
extent  that  funds  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  acts  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  are  tratisferred 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices. The  amendment  provides  that 
$11  million  may  be  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  for  carrying 
out  feasibility  studies,  site  acquisition, 
and  design,  architectural,  and  engi- 
neering planning  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  1987.  Funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $50 
million  necessary  for  construction 
shall  not  be  made  available  untU  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1987,  and  further,  after  the  plans  and 
estimates  developied  to  carry  out  the 
construction  are  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportaiton  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  for  a  30-day  review  period. 

lidr.  Chairman,  under  normal  proce- 
dure, this  project  would  be  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended,  whereby  the 
General  Services  Administration 
would  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
spectus to  be  approved  by  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
prior  to  any  appropriation  being  made 
available  for  such  construction.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  fact,  Secretary 
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Shultz  has  emphasized  the  high  prior- 
ity he  attaches  to  obtaining  proper  fa- 
cilities for  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute to  conduct  its  training  classes  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  allow  for  the 
State  Department  to  fund  the  project 
which  will  be  constructed  and  imder 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services.  In  addition, 
the  State  Department  will  not  be 
charged  rent  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  since  they  are  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  construction.  And 
lastly,  it  is  anticipated  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  delegate 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
cility to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the 
Department  of  State  was  created  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to 
train  officials  of  the  United  States  as- 
signed to  overseas  duty,  and  to  foreign 
affairs  and  national  security  agencies 
and  today  trains  personnel  from  over 
20  agencies  of  our  Government.  The 
Federal  Service  Institute  is  now  locat- 
ed in  increasingly  costly  leased  facili- 
ties that  are  neither  designed  nor  ade- 
quate for  the  language  training,  coun- 
try studies,  and  other  academic  train- 
ing that  FSI  provides. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  testified 
that  the  essential  training  needs  of 
the  foreign  affairs  and  national  securi- 
ty agencies  continue  to  expand,  but 
the  ability  of  the  Institute  to  meet  the 
growth  in  demand  in  leased  space,  cur- 
rently in  RossljTi.  VA.  is  severely  limit- 
ed. The  limitations  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  the  requirements  to  meet 
known  and  anticipated  demands  are 
documented  in  two  studies  produced 
for  the  State  Department  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  most  recent 
and  comprehensive  study,  which  in- 
cludes detailed  economic  data,  was 
prepared  under  a  GSA  contract  and 
supports  fully  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Both  studies  conclude  that  for  1990 
the  Institute  will  require  twice  the  oc- 
cupiable  square  footage  it  has  now  in 
order  to  meet  previously  established 
training  requirements,  and  known  in- 
creases scheduled  for  training  pro- 
grams over  the  next  3  years.  The  eco- 
nomic analysis  shows  that  the  U.S. 
Government  would  save  $45  million 
over  30  years  by  building  a  special  pur- 
pose educational  facility  compared  to 
leasing  a  comparable  amount  of 
square  footage  in  office  space,  which  is 
neither  designed  for  nor  adaptable  for 
Federal  training. 

Senior  State  Department  officials 
have  testified  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space  and  the  cost  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  dedicated  facilities. 

FinaUy  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
note  that  a  final  decision  on  a  specific 
site  will  not  be  made  until  completion 


of  environmental  analyses  which  are 
authorized  by  this  amendment. 

To  conclude,  I  am  inserting  as  part 
of  the  record  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State 
in  support  of  this  project. 

The  third  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment will  authorize  the  Department  of 
State  to  complete  the  International 
Diplomatic  Center  project  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  which  has  been  authorized  by 
our  committee  and  which  is  currently 
under  development,  by  constructing 
an  administrative  facility  at  the  Inter- 
national Center  in  conjunction  with 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
This  administrative  facility,  which  is 
entirely  within  an  existing  federally 
owned  site,  will  be  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 50.000  net  square  feet,  and  will 
be  used  to  provide  necessary  onsite  se- 
ciulty  facilities  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  charged  with  protection  of 
foreign  missions,  including  the  Secret 
Service,  State  Department  security, 
the  Federal  Protective  Service  and  the 
metropolitan  police.  Additional  sup- 
port operations,  such  as  maintenance 
offices,  wiU  also  be  housed  in  the  ad- 
ministrative building. 

The  International  Center  enclave 
will  ultimately  contain  over  20  foreign 
missions,  some  of  whom  are  high  secu- 
rity concerns — such  as  Israel  and 
Jordan.  Effective  siecurlty  for  such  a 
large  concentration  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions can  only  be  provided  through  an 
onsite  facility.  This  will  also  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  cost  of  such  securi- 
ty. 

The  building  will  be  funded,  like  the 
Center,  through  proceeds  of  foreign 
missions  leases  and  reimbursements 
from  users.  Therefore,  no  request  for 
authorization  for  appropriations  is 
necessary.  The  existing  law  already 
authorizes  use  of  lease  proceeds  for 
Federal  security  and  maintenance. 

The  International  Center  is  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  project  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  providing  space  for  for- 
eign missions  and  international  organi- 
zations on  which  to  build  chancery 
and  official  diplomatic  facilities  space. 
The  Center  will  truly  be  a  landmark  in 
terms  of  aesthetics.  In  addition,  it  will 
allow  missions  to  construct  fimctional 
and  affordable  chancery  space  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  and  the  Center  pro- 
vides an  increasingly  important 
avenue  for  the  United  States  to  obtain 
reciprocal  treatment  for  our  missions 
overseas.  < 

The  International  Center  was  origi- 
nally established  by  Public  Law  90- 
553,  and  was  later  amended  In  1982 
through  Public  Law  97-186  to  provide 
additional  space.  We  originally  estab- 
lished the  site  for  14  chanceries  and 
the  headquarters  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  amendments 
to  the  International  Center  Act  cre- 
ated a  total  of  23  sites  and  allowed  the 
Department  of  State  to  lease  land  to 
the  International  Telecommunications 


Satellite  Organization,  an  organization 
of  108  member  states,  in  lieu  of  the 
GAS. 

Thus  far,  there  are  seven  leases 
signed  and  fbur  chanceries  are  already 
occupied  at  the  International  Center. 
The  Department  of  State  will  be  sign- 
ing leases  with  two  additional  govern- 
ments shortly.  Intelsat  has  completed 
and  occupied  the  first  phase  of  its 
headquarters  building.  The  State  De- 
partment is  currently  negotiating  with 
two  governments  to  lease  chancery 
space  In  the  Intelsat  portion  of  the 
project,  thus  increasing  the  Federal 
capacity  to  obtain  highly  secure  space 
for  this  purpose.  Intelsat  will  complete 
its  second  and  final  phase  in  approxi- 
mately 18  months.  This  will  provide 
the  United  States  with  additional 
space  which  can  be  made  available  to 
foreign  missions,  international  organi- 
zations, and  to  GSA. 

The  Center  is  now  an  important  ele- 
ment in  our  international  relations 
and  fulfills  our  responsibilities  as  a 
host  government.  As  you  are  aware,  se- 
curity is  playing  an  ever  increasing 
role  with  respect  to  the  location  of 
these  missions,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Oiu*  primary  goal  is  the  efficient  and 
effective  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  as 
well  as  efficient  use  of  available  Feder- 
al land  in  the  capital  region  that 
cannot  be  done  overseas  without  a  safe 
and  secure  facility  in  which  these  na- 
tions can  be  represented  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  issue  of  reci- 
procity as  a  tool  for  acquiring  ade- 
quate facilities  overseas  has  become 
extremely  Important. 

The  Department  of  State,  along 
with  the  Secret  Service,  are  the  princi- 
pal agencies  charged  with  protecting 
foreign  diplomatic  missions.  The 
International  Center  is  a  model  for  se- 
curity and  thus  fulfills  our  obligation 
under  the  Viezma  conventions.  Re- 
quests by  our  Government  for  ade- 
quate facilities  and  seoirity  at  our 
missions  overseas  are  increasing  dsdly. 
The  proposed  amendment  will  facili- 
tate the  security  of  chanceries  here  in 
our  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  this  amendment  will  not  change 
the  requirement,  upon  completion  of 
this  Federal  project,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  reimburse  the  Treasury 
for  the  original  $2.2  million  startup 
appropriation. 

This  project  is  important  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  Center  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  amendment  be 
adopted.  I  am  advised.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  colleague.  Chairman  Fascell 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
fully  supports  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  to 
authorize  construction  of  Federal 
buildings  for  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute, and  would  like  to  comment  on 
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the  possible  location  of  the  Institute 
within  the  10th  District  of  Virginia 
which  I  represent 

State  Department  officials  have 
noted  that  the  new  Poreisn  Service  In- 
stitute should  be  situated  within  a  few 
minutes  driving  time  from  Washing- 
ton, DC,  therefore  the  northern  Vir- 
ginia area  is  most  attractive  to  their 
planners.  Recently.  Ed  DerwlnsU. 
Counsel  to  the  State  Department,  no- 
tified me  of  the  Department's  Interest 
in  attaining  the  Arlington  Hall  site 
now  occupied  by  Army  intelligence. 

Since  the  State  Department  in- 
formed me  of  their  tentative  plans  to 
develop  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
at  Arlington  Hall,  I  have  been  involved 
in  ensuring  that  the  concerns  of  the 
people  of  Arlington  County  would  be 
considered  by  the  State  Department 
planners. 

At  my  request,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  provide  Arlington 
County  with  access  to  7  to  8  acres  east 
of  the  Intersection  of  George  Bdason 
Drive  and  Sixth  Street  South  for 
recreation  punxMes.  The  State  De- 
partment is  also  aware  of  the  county's 
interest  In  construction  of  police,  com- 
munications or  fire  department  facili- 
ties west  of  George  Mason  Drive.  Fi- 
nally the  Department  has  noted  the 
county's  concerns  tliat  constructed  fa- 
cilities adhere  to  local  zoning  require- 
ments and  be  made  available  for 
county  use  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  my  hope  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  Arlington 
County  are  met.  As  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute proceed  I  will  continue  in  this 
effort 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Touhg]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
foreign  missions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  BCr.  Mica  of  Flori- 
da: Page  18.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sutMectlon  (b): 

(b)  EzPAinuira  thb  DsmrmoH  or  FoaxiaR 
Missioii.-fiectlon  302(aX4)  of  such  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  4302(aX4))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "official  mission  to" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "mission  to  or 
agency  tn":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  "or  which  engages 
tn  some  aspect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Inter- 
national affairs  of  such  territory  or  political 
entity". 

Page  19,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (e): 

(e)  MAinMToaT  NonncATioii  WrTH  Rs- 
srscT  TO  Real  Paorarrr  E>KAU]fos  or  Poa- 
Doii  Mission.— ( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  205<aKl)  of  such  Act  (33  U.8.C. 
430S<a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'shall":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  Including  any  mission 
to  an  international  organization  (as  defined 


in  secUon  3O0(bX3»."  after  "foreign  mia- 
sloo". 

Page  18.  line  33.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)":  and  Page  19,  line  3, 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(d)". 

Mr.  MICA  Cdurlng  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcori). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Just  briefly  explain  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  trytag  to  clarify  the  defi- 
nition of  foreign  missions,  which  now 
allows  so-called  unofficial  missions  of 
foreign  governments,  which  can  be 
very  large  and  long  term,  to  perform 
certain  activities  for  which  the  United 
States  may  have  great  concern. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  unofficial  delegations  from 
other  nations  operating  in  this  coun- 
try and  remaining  outside  the  laws 
and  niles  and  regulations  that  cover 
official  foreign  delegations  in  this 
country. 

We  have  found  that  other  govern- 
ments, particularly  Soviet  block  na- 
tions, are  using  this  loophole  to  locate 
delegations  in  sensitive  areas  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  without 
this  amendment,  they  might  locate 
near  military  bases  or  near  govern- 
ment facilities,  so  that  they  can  in 
effect  watch  us  at  close  range. 

My  amendment  would  expand  the 
definition  that  gives  the  Secretary  the 
privilege  to  identify  these  types  of  del- 
egations and  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions to  bring  them  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  would  I4>ply  to 
official  delegations. 

I  would  yield  for  any  comment  to 
our  ranking  minority  member,  Ms. 
Shows.      

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  As  the 
gentleman  has  explained,  this  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  the  Foreign 
Missions  Act  of  1982  will  cover  unoffi- 
cial missions  as  well  as  those  missions 
of  governments  that  we  officially  rec- 
ognize. 

In  addition.  It  will  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  to  specify 
that  prior  notice  must  l)e  given  by  for- 
eign governments  when  they  plan  to 
take  any  action  such  as  building  or 
leasing  concerning  property. 

So  I  think  it  Is  an  important  loop- 
hole to  close  by  clarifying  the  intent 
of  this  act. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  would 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMXNDifxiiT  omasD  ST  m.  mcA 
Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  BCica  of  Plori- 

da:  Page  38,  after  line  35,  insert  the  foUow- 

Ing  new  section: 

8KC  in.  RB8PON8IBUJTIB8  OP  UNTTKD  STATU 
RKPaESKNTATIVBS  TO  INTB>NATION- 
AL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  PmoiKGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  International  organisations  of  which 

the  United  States  Is  a  member  are  increas- 
ingly Involved  In  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posals that  may  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes:  and 

(3)  these  proposals  are  not  alwajrs  ade- 
quately publicized  or  considered  pursiiant  to 
open  and  fair  procedures  available  to  Inter- 
ested persons. 

(b)  PoLicT.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  representatives  to 
United  Nations-related  agencies  and  to 
other  International  organizations  should 
oppose  the  adoption  of  International  mar- 
keting and  distribution  regxilatlons  or  re- 
strictions wtUch  unnecessarily  Impede  the 
exiwrt  of  United  States  goods  and  services; 
and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  provide  Interested  persons 
with  timely  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions under  consideration  In  International 
organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
may  significantly  affect— 

(A)  the  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(B)  the  policies  or  programs  of  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemment;  or 

(C)  any  SUte  significantly  affected  by 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  This  Is  a  very  basic 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  Essential- 
ly what  we  say  is  that  we  are  asldng 
our  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
not  to  accept  regulations  affecting 
U.S.  products  and  U.S.  exports  that 
may  l>e  set  forth  on  a  worldwide  basis 
through  international  organizations. 

What  we  have  found  is  that  often- 
times there  are  meetings  of  interna- 
tional bodies  that  set  forth  rules  and 
regulations  with  regard  to  trade,  items 
that  are  shipped,  and  the  content  of 
those  items. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  types  of 
rules  in  general,  but  we  are  trying  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  in  wliich.  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  have  some  input. 

We  are  asking  that  in  international 
bodies  these  types  of  agreements  lie 
opposed.  The  Secretary  of  State  main- 
tains the  flexibility  to  enter  into  these 
agreements  after  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  make  sure  what  the  effects 


would  be,  particularly  on  our  interna- 
tional trade. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  again  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  for  any 
comments. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
I  certainly  support  this  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  Chair- 
man, because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  any  time  that  U.S.  representa- 
tives to  international  organizations  are 
making  policy  and  are  advocating 
policy  that  might  otherwise  restrict 
the  export  of  our  commodities,  that, 
indeed,  they  should  inform  the  affect- 
ed parties,  especially  when  we  have  an 
enormous  trade  deficit.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  only  makes  sense  to  move  in 
this  direction  by  directing  these  repre- 
sentatives to  inform  the  individuals  or 
the  companies  as  they  would  be  affect- 
ed by  these  policies. 

So  we  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXHSMKirr  orrsRKD  bt  mr.  lujak 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujah:  Page 
28.  after  line  35,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC     128.     fNTES-AMEBICAN     COOPBSATION     IN 
SPACE,  SCIENCE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  conduct  an 
In-depth  study  of  the  feasibility  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits  of  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  major  Initiative  In  Inter-American 
Cooperation  In  Space,  Science,  and  Technol- 
ogy. Not  more  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  ConKress  on  the 
findings  of  such  study  and  shall  Include  rec- 
ommendations for  implementing  such  an 
Initiative. 

Mr.  LUJAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CEAIRMJiS.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman  my 
amendment  to  HJl.  2068  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility and  benefits  of  a  major  initiative 
in  "Inter- American  Cooperation  in 
Space.  Science  and  Technology."  In 
this  case,  "Inter-American"  refers  to 
the  countries  of  the  Americas— Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

At  the  present  time,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
deals  directly  with  only  5  of  the  34 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coim- 
tries  and  I  feel  we  need  to  recognize 
that  space,  science,  and  high  technolo- 
gy are  clearly  instruments  of  foreign 
policy.  My  amendment  would  require 


the  Secretary  of  State  to  study  bene- 
fits of  expanding  the  U,S.  cooperation 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
and  to  report  his  findings  to  Congress 
within  a  year. 

Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries are  regions  which  have  been  ne- 
glected in  the  past.  lx>th  in  terms  of 
developing  and  more  developed  coun- 
tries and  with  regard  to  space  and 
technology  ventures  and  support  from 
the  United  States.  Increasing  Ameri- 
can-led activity  in  space,  science,  and 
technology  in  this  region  of  the  world 
would  generate  economic  and  geopo- 
litical benefits  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  also  for  other  freedom- 
loving  countries  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  increased  international 
cooperation  in  this  region  would  also 
directly  advance  UJS.  technical  leader- 
ship in  space,  science,  and  high  tech- 
nology by:  Stimulating  scientific  and 
technical  contributions  from  Inter- 
American  countries;  enlarging  the  po- 
tential for  development;  providing 
access  to  foreign  areas  for  tracldng 
and  contingency  shuttle  landing  sites; 
enhancing  satellite  experiments  with 
foreign  scientific  supporting  data;  and, 
developing  cost-sharing  and  comple- 
mentary space,  science,  and  high  tech- 
nology programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  (Teate  a  commission  or  agency  for 
this  study.  It  is  my  intention  that  this 
study  be  handled  as  an  internal  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  so 
the  amendment  does  not  require  any 
additional  funding. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
examined  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico,  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  it.  It  dlre<rts  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  in  this  area,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested,  it  would  be  an  in- 
ternal function  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Nor  would  it  require  adOltional 
funding. 

I  think  any  time  that  we  can  en- 
hance the  development  in  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  region  we 
should  do  so.  I  also  think  that  particu- 
larly in  this  area  of  space,  Bcieaae,  and, 
technology,  if  we  were  to  develop  our 
capabilities,  it  could  certaiidy  be  led 
by  American  research  and  enhance 
our  own  developmental  capabilities  as 
well. 

So  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  look  forward  to  the  findings 
that  wUl  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MICA.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  I  would  support  this  amendment 
and  accept  it  readily  and  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  it. 


If  ever  there  were  a  time  in  this  Na- 
tion's history  when  we  need  to  build 
relations  in  this  hemtaphere  in  a 
peaceful  way  and  hopefully  we  can  do 
it  not  only  on  E^arth  but  in  space,  this 
is  the  time. 

So  we  would  be  happy  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

D  1510 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered'  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKKmntXHT  OPRSXD  BT  MX.  ctuiAa 

Mr.  OILMAN.  ISi.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OtucAir  Page 
30,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  8  on  page  34.  and  Inaert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  sectloo: 

SBC    Ua   OON8ULAB  AND   PASSPOKT  PAaUTIB 
AND8CBVICS8. 

Not  later  than  December  15.  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  United 
SUtes  consular  and  psMport  facilities  and 
services.  Such  study  shall  address  the  fol- 
lowing concerns:  ^ 

(1)  The  extent  to  whicb  United  States 
consular  and  paoport  f  acfllUes  and  aervloea 
benefit  the  United  States  by— 

(A)  promoting  trade  and  tourism; 

(B)  providing  protection  and  assistance  to 
Americans  abroad:  and 

(C)  protecting  the  national  lecuiity 
through  overseas  regulations  of  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

(3)  Whether  consular  and  passport  fadU- 
ties  and  services  are  able  to  reapood  to  a 
rapidly  Increasing  workload,  and  whether 
the  quality  and  timeliness  of  service  to  the 
public  has  declined. 

(3)  Whether  fees  paid  by  the  users  of  con- 
sular and  passport  facilities  and  services 
should  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
those  faculties  and  services,  including— 

(A)  the  provision  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for,  and  contractual  servloes  by.  the 
Deiwrtment  of  State  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  and  operate  oonsuiar  and  paaqwrt 
services; 

(B)  the  acquisition,  ouxlemizatlon.  repair, 
or  furnishing  of  eonsular  facQltleB  atooad; 
and 

(C)  the  acquisition,  modemlation.  repair, 
or  furnishing  of  passport  faculties. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  methods  which  could 
accomplish  the  objectives  sUted  In  para- 
graph (3). 

(5)  The  personnel  positions  necessary  to 
accomplish  ImprovemenU  to  consular  and 
passport  facilities  and  services. 

Page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  the  comma  and 
all  that  follows  through  "Pund)"  In  line  13. 

Mr.  GILIiiAN  (during  the  reading). 
Bfr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  thli  unendment  Is  twofold. 
,FInt.  It  strikM  the  entirety  of  section 
120.  u  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  bill.  This  will 
remove  concerns  that  may  have  exist- 
ed as  to  the  budgetary  effects  of  that 
section.  That  sectloi.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  have  established  a  fund  for 
pusport  and  consular  operations  of 
the  Department  of  State,  capitalized 
by  fees  required  from  persons  utilising 
these  services  both  within  and  outside 
the  Dnited  States. 

While,  ther^ore.  this  sUtement  will 
strike  that  provision.  I  do  want  to  note 
that,  had  it  been  adopted,  full  and 
adequate  congressional  reviews  and 
oversight  would  have  been  insured. 

In  addltiOD  to  requiring  appropria- 
tions action  on  all  requests  to  have  uti- 
lized f\mds  under  that  section,  prior 
review  by  both  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
CcHomlttee  of  all  plans  and  estimates 
would  have  also  been  required  on  a 
semiannual  basis  before  any  of  the 
funds  could  have  been  obligated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment would  now  substitute,  in  order 
for  Members  of  the  House  to  fully 
review  the  problem,  is  a  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  review 
and  report  to  Congress  on  various 
measures  that  could  be  considered. 
This  review  must  address  the  means  to 
both  keep  pace  on  a  oost-ef fldent  basis 
with  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of 
American  nailonalB  who  need  passport 
services  In  the  United  States  and  con- 
sular assistanoe  abroad  and  at  the 
same  ttane  upgrade  the  economic  and 
seeurltj  functloDS  served  by  reviewing 
and  screening  foreign  nationals  access 
to  our  own  Nation. 

The  amendment  i^ould  require  sub- 
mlsBion  of  the  report  not  later  than 
December  15  of  this  year  in  order  for 
the  Congress  to  be  able  to  fully  consid- 
er ttie  matter  before  the  conclusion  of 
thtoseaskm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seeordlngly.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frim  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  committee  wOl  accept  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment But  I  would  like  to  point  out  for 
the  record  that  this  was  a  request  to 
the  ccHnmittee  from  the  Department 
of  State.  It  was  an  offsetting  revenue 
neutral  approach  to  bring  the  fees  in 
to  be  used  for  the  services  that  are 
rendered  to  codect  those  fees.  It  was 
not  until  the  bUl  was  already  reported 
out  by  the  committee  and  In  fact 
headed  for  the  floor  that  we  received 
word  that  there  was  objection.  So  we 
think  the  idea  has  merit.  We  would  en- 
dorse the  amendment  as  structured  by 
the  gentleman.  But  it  was  an  idea  that 


was  conceived  at  State  and  now  being 
removed  I  think. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  think  thegenUeman 
for  his  supportive  remarks,  and  that 
certainly  Is  the  precise  situation. 

Mr.  BIAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  jield? 

Mr.  OILIiLAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BdAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  listening 
with  some  Interest  to  the  discussion. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee  and  as  one  who 
has  certain  oversight  hearings  on  the 
consular  and  passport  activity  of  the 
Department  of  State,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  over  the  years  that  we  may  not 
be  charging  what  we  should  be  charg- 
ing for  the  services  which  we  are  ren- 
dering, in  many  cases  free.  We  are 
talking  about  trying  to  save  Federal 
dollars,  and  in  many  cases  we  are 
giving  them  away  In  big  globs,  which 
we  think  we  could  recapture  In  the 
form  of  proper  fees. 

Now.  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  what 
his  amendment  does  with  respect  to 
ascertainment  of  the  correct  charges 
for  services  which  we  render  to  foreign 
nationals  and  to  U.S.  citizens? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Well,  while  the 
amendment  does  not  specifically  ad- 
dress that  question,  it  does.  I  believe, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  full-scale 
review  of  consular  fees  and  how  they 
should  be  applied. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  had  not  been  offered  and 
apparently  accepted  by  the  committee, 
wduld  there  have  been  impositions  of 
charges  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
quiring if  there  would  have  been  a  re- 
vision? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  there  have 
been  imposition  of  any  charges  under 
the  existing  bill? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  would  like  to  defer 
to  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
with  regard  to  his  understanding  of 
the  original  proposaL 

Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  original  proposal  would  just  have 
simply  left  the  fees  Intact  but  the 
funding  would  have  been  transferred 
to  a  special  aoooimt  to  go  back  and  pay 
for  those  services  and  the  cost  of  those 
services  rmdered. 

But  I  most  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
concept  that  many  of  these  services 
are  underprlced.  I  have  not  seen  a 
study  on  It  It  certainly  la  worthy  of  a 
study.  But  I  have  had  some  concerns 
myself  about  this.  The  issue  Itself  was 
that  the  State  Department  felt  they 
could  better  handle  these  funds  by  col- 
lecting the  fees,  keeping  them  inter- 
nally, to  use  for  the  very  services  that 
are  collecting  the  fees,  and  they  felt  it 
would  be  revenue  neutral.  The  com- 
mittee felt  ft  was  worth  looking  at,  ap- 
proving, and  we  did. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Bfr. 
OiUfAHl  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzou  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oiumam  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the 
time,  and  I  appreciate  what  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  has  said. 
I  do  very  much  believe  that  while  we 
have  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation 
to  make  entry  and  access  and  egress 
from  the  Nation  relatively  simple  and 
smooth,  I  think  we  have  certainly  the 
opportunity  and  the  right  to  collect 
reasonable  fees  for  that 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this: 
Would  the  study  which  this  amend- 
ment seems  to  authorize  deal  with 
proper  fees  and  funding?  Is  that  any 
part  of  the  study? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  The  general  language 
in  subparagraph  (3)  which  reads, 
"Whether  fees  paid  by  the  users  of 
consular  and  passport  facilities  and 
services  should  be  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. .  .  ."  is,  I  believe,  broad  enough  to 
include  a  review  of  the  consular  fee 
schedule. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  hope  that  our 
having  this  discussion  may  nail  it 
down  with  respect  to  legislative  histo- 
ry. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield.  I  would  like  to  point  this  out:  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
Deputment  now  has  legislative  au- 
thority to  raise  passport  fees.  And  be- 
cause this  Issue  was  raised,  and  I  thin^ 
It  Is  a  good  issue,  I  will,  as  chairman, 
send  a  letter  immediately  asking  that 
they  review  that  and  report  back  to  us. 
I  think  It  Is  a  legitimate  concern. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  salute  the  chair- 
man. I  think  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
contribution  to  the  whole  question  of 
reducing  Federal  deficits  and  still  pro- 
viding adequate  services. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  think  I  join  with 
all  of  my  friends  who  serve  on  this 
committee  in  saluting  the  consular  of- 
ficers. Biany,  many  times  the  men  and 
women  of  the  consular  service  may  not 
have  the  sort  of  opportunities,  though 
I  think  they  should,  with  respect  to 
promotion  to  ambassadorial  rank  from 
that  cone  of  consular  service,  but  I  will 
teU  you  that  they  perform  yeoman 
service,  they  serve  this  Nation  very 
well  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances, which  my  friend  from  New 
York  has  seen  firsthand  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OiLiCAif  ]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzou  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Bfr.  OnjUH  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  BIAZZOU.  I  wlU  conclude  by 
sajring  that  I  hope  that  we  might  over 
the  period  of  years  ahead  while  we 
serve  together  make  it  a  very  attrac- 
tive service  for  the  men  and  women 
who  would  enter  foreign  service  and  to 
give  these  men  and  women  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  the  job  that  w€  know 
they  need  to  do  correctly,  and  that  Is 
to  screen  ahead  of  time  those  who 
should  and  should  not  enter. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  supportive  remarks  and 
join  with  him  in  commanding  oiu-  con- 
sular officers  throughout  the  world 
for  their  exemplary  services. 

Ms.  SNOWK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  fromMalne. 

lids.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Originally,  I 
did  have  some  concerns  about  estab- 
lishing the  separate  fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OnJCAK]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Sifowt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oiucak  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  further  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  BSalne. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Intent  of  the  State  Department, 
too.  was  to  ensure  that  by  establishing 
the  ftmd.  the  consular  services  provid- 
ed are  offset  by  the  revenues  raised 
with  respect  to  those  services  rendered 
by  the  consular  officials. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
i^jproprlate  to  study  and  review  this 
matter.  After  that  time.  Congress 
would  welcome  a  recommendation  re- 
garding a  separate  fund  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Again,  I  think  it  Is  an  issue  that  has 
to  be  addressed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  That  Is  the  precise 
purpose  of  this  study  and  I  thank  the 
gentlew(Hnan  for  her  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OujCAif]. 

The  amehdment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXHinixiiT  ormzD  it  mx.  ouckmah 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chalnpan.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olickmajt  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing section: 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  CongresB  that,  pursu- 
ant to  title  XVn  of  Public  Law  M-S25,  nom- 
inations to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
I7nlted  States  Institute  of  Peace  should  be 
BUbmlttted  to  the  Senate  without  delay  to 
permit  Implementation  of  the  Congreasional 
mandate. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today.  I  rise  to  offer  a  noncontrover- 
slal  amendment  which  I  understand 


the  committee  has  accepted.  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Mica,  and  Ma.  SifOWE  for 
their  support,  and  also  my  colleague, 
Mr.  OnfCRiCH,  for  his  help  on  this 
issue.  My  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
pursuant  to  title  XVII  of  Public  Law 
9&-525,  nominations  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  U.S.  Institute  for 
Peace  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  without  delay  to  permit  imple- 
mentation of  the  congre88l9nal  man- 
date. 

Let  me  provide  my  colleagues  with  a 
little  background  on  why  this  amend- 
ment is  being  offered.  Efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  were  re- 
alized last  fall  when  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  Institute  was  included  In 
fiscal  year  1985  Defense  authorization 
bill.  More  than  170  of  my  colleagues 
had  cosponsored  that  proposal,  and  a 
majority  of  our  Senate  colleagues  had 
cosponsored  similar  legislation.  The 
proposal  had  the  endorsement  of  edu- 
cators, military  personnel,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

As  signed  into  law  last  October,  the 
Institute's  authorization  directed  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Senate,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  his  swearing- 
in,  a  slate  of  11  nominees  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Institute  of  Peace. 
This  submission  of  nominees  is  the 
first  step  in  the  actual  establishment 
of  the  Institute.  Onc«  the  governing 
board  is  confirmed,  the  organization  of 
the  Institute  can  proceed  and  the  In- 
stitute's work  can  begin,  that  work 
being  education,  research  and  infor- 
mational services  in  conflict  resolution 
for  Americans  In  Government,  private 
enterprise,  and  volimtary  associations. 

Unfortimately,  those  90  days  have 
passed  and  the  statutory  deadline  of 
April  20  has  come  and  gone  without 
the  President  sending  up  his  nomina- 
tions. Therefore,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  remind  the  President  of 
his  responsibility  to  submit  his  nomi- 
nations In  a  timely  manner,  so  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute  can 
proceed. 

D  1530 

Mr.  laCA.  til.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Blr.  BdCA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  the  committee  has  reviewed, 
and  from  our  side  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  OUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  I  endorse  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  We  are  half- 
way through  the  fiscal  year,  it  Is  ta- 


portant  that  these  appointments  are 
made  to  the  governing  board  for  the 
Institute  so  that  it  can  go  forward 
with  its  mandate. 

I  think  this  \b  a  proper  amendment 
by  urging  the  administration  to  make 
these  appointments  forthcoming  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tf finnan  [Mr.  OLICKMAIt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMzmmxRT  orPBtXD  BT  m.  Husruy 
Mr.    MURPHY.    Mr.    c:halrman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mubpht:  On 
page  9,  beginning  on  line  2.  strike  all  after 
"United  States"  through  line  6. 

Also  on  page  9.  beginning  with  line  11, 
strike  through  line  18. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  two 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  would 
remove  Individuals  hired  to  provide 
personal  contracts  abroad  from  cover- 
age under  the  Defense  Base  Act  and 
place  them  under  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act.  As  now  writ- 
ten, this  bill  would  for  the  first  time 
extend  coverage  imder  FECA  to  pri- 
vate sector  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  jurisdiction  over 
FECA  rests  with  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
therefore  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
any  changes  in  coverage  must  origi- 
nate in  the  committee  and  be  fully  de- 
bated by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  of  both  par- 
ties, as  well  as  with  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am 
sure  that  Iti.  'Pmi  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  understand  that  there  may  be  a 
need  to  review  the  coverage  of  those 
hired  to  perform  services  overseas  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Standards  is  willing  to 
begin  consideration  of  this  dilemma 
immediately  following  House  passage 
of  HJl.  2068. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  committee  has  attempted 
In  every  way  possible  to  fashion  i^ 
proaches  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  majority  of  the  Members  here. 

I  would  say  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  it  did  come  up  in 
the  latter  stages  of  our  consideration. 
With  the  gentleman's  assurance  that 
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there  will  be  heaiingB  on  this  issue,  we 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
rise  to  support  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Standards  Subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses two  provisions  in  the  bill  per- 
taining to  independent  contractors  re- 
tained by  the  State  Department  under 
the  Migrant  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  and.  essentially,  security  personnel 
under  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act. 

The  committee  bill  extends  coverage 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act  [FECA]  to  these  Individuals 
and  authorises  the  Secretary  to  settle 
tort  claims  against  such  indlvid\ials. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  reflect  the  administra- 
tion's  position,   and   the  amendment 
r     would   strike   this   incompatible   lan- 
guage. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill's  language  is 
to  provide  protections  to  independent 
contractors  normally  accorded  to  Fed- 
eral employees— that  is.  workers  com- 
pensation coverage  under  FECA  and 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  settle 
claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  torts  of  employees  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment. 

However,  extending  FECA  to  Inde- 
pendent contractors  for  the  first  time 
would  mark  a  conceptual  leap  in 
FECA  that  would  have  a  potentially 
adverse  precedental  Impact  far  beyond 
this  bill.  Furthermore,  these  contrac- 
tors already  enjoy  workers  compensa- 
tion protectlcms  through  the  Defense 
Base  Act— an  extension  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act.  Although  concerns 
about  the  cost  of  Defense  Base  Act 
coverage  are  not  without  merit,  the 
same  claim  could  be  made  by  any 
other  Federal  agency  whose  contrac- 
tors are  covered  by  the  Defense  Base 
Act.  Moreover,  FECA  already  includes 
generic  authority  for  coverage  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  where  an  individual 
renders  personal  services  to  the  United 
States  similar  to  the  services  of  an  em- 
ployee. My  understanding  is  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  granted  cover- 
age In  the  past  to  such  Individuals  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Department. 

In  other  words  to  the  extent  cost  is  a 
*      legitimate  factor,  there  is  a  less  radical 
means   for   addressing   this   problem 
than  amending  FECA. 

With  respect  to  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  settle  tort  claims  against 
employees,  the  bill's  extension  of  such 
authority  to  independent  contractors. 


again,  raises  precedental  questions. 
Has  this  been  done  before?  What 
precedent  is  being  set  for  later  extend- 
ing such  protections  to  other  inde- 
pendent contractors?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
but  I  do  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  objections. 

Given  all  these  considerations  I  be- 
lieve we  should  strike  this  language 
and  reserve  any  remaining  questions 
for  the  Senate,  which  bill  has  included 
the  same  provisions. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  by  the  State  DeparUnoit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man      from       Pennsylvania       [Mr. 

MUBTHT]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AmwimsBT  oFnazD  st  iia.  aoLoitoa 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowc 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomoit 
Pace  X  line  18,  strike  out  "$572,519,000"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$530,187,800". 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  very 
straightforward.  It  simply  reduces  by 
15  percent  the  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  authorized  under  this  bill  to 
pay  our  assessed  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  amendment  will  mean  a  savings 
to  the  American  taxpayers  of 
152.3524)00. 

I  had  intended  originally  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  our 
UJf.  contribution  for  both  years  that 
are  covered  under  this  bill— fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  However,  after 
consultations  with  colleagues  and  In 
the  interest  of  keeping  this  issue  from 
becoming  a  contentious  point  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  have 
decided  to  go  with  an  amendment 
making  the  reduction  effective  only  In 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  shown  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  amendment. 
And  I  greatly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentlelady  from  Maine,  as 
floor  managers  of  this  bilL 

Let  me  also  say  that,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. I  take  very  seriously  our 
country's  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.  And  I  am  second  to  none  in 
support  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded,  most 
notably  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights.  But  all  of  that  is  not  at 
issue  today  what  is  at  issue  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  to  address  the 
subject  of  how  the  United  Nation  is 
managed— and  this  amendment  does 
Just  that.  My  amendment  would  leave 
fully  intact  our  commitment  to  UJi. 
peacekeeping   operations,   and   would 


fociis  Intead  on  the  UJ^.  secretariat— 
on  the  operating  budget  of  the  United 
NaUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  ago  as  1969 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  began  issuing  warnings  about 
excessive  growth  in  the  UJi.  budget 
and  serious  shortcomings  in  the  audit- 
ing system  that  monitors  that  budget. 
Since  those  Initial  warnings  16  years 
ago.  the  UJi.  budget  has  more  than 
tripled. 

About  three-fourths— 75  percent— of 
the  UJf.'s  operating  budget  is  con- 
sumed by  administrative  and  person- 
nel costs,  benefits  that  flow  tax-free- 
let  me  repeat  tax-free— to  52,000  UJf. 
employees  and  annuitants  worldwide. 

In  preparing  my  amendment.  I  as- 
sumed a  differential  of  20  percent  be- 
tween the  level  of  compensation  for 
XJJX.  employees  over  and  against  what 
their  counterparts  In  the  U.8.  dvll 
service  are  recehdng.  A  differential  of 
20  percent  is  a  modest  assumption. 
The  International  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  estimated  over  the  last  3 
yean  that  the  differential  is  in  the 
range  of  16  to  18  percent  But  a  closer 
examination  reveals  that  the  IC8C 
does  not  include  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits for  UJf.  employees  In  Its  calcula- 
tions, such  as  shorter  work  weeks  and 
longer  vacations.  The  administration 
estimates  that  the  differential  in  favor 
of  UJf .  employees  is  actudly  between 
35  and  40  percent.  And  remember,  all 
of  this  guaranteed  tax  free. 

So  what  I  have  d<me  is  to  take  that 
75  percent  of  the  UJV.  budget  that 
goes  for  administrative  and  personnel 
costs,  divide  it  by  one-fifth,  or.  in 
other  words  20  percent,  the  compensa- 
tion differential  I  mentioned,  and  I 
came  up  with  a  figure  of  15  percent. 

And  that  leads  to  a  very  interesting 
point.  By  reducing  our  support  for  the 
UJf  .'s  operating  budget  by  15  percent. 
we  are  saving  the  American  taxpayers 
about  $52  million  a  year.  Believe  it  or 
not.  an  amount  at  least  that  great— at 
least  $50  million  a  year— In  our  as- 
sessed contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  going  to  reimburse  American 
employees  at  the  United  Nations  for 
their  tax  assessments.  In  other  words, 
at  least  $50  million  in  our  U-N.  contri- 
bution goes  not  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  but  into  a 
shell  game  that  enables  American  em- 
ployees there  to  maintain  tax-free  In- 
comes. 

I  will  not  belabor  that  point.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  simply  ask  what  is 
going  on  at  the  U.N.  Secretariat 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  having  trouble 
following  the  gentleman.  Is  the  gentle- 
man  telling   me   that   anybody   who 
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works  at  the  U.N.  in  the  Secretariat, 
including  American  .citizens,  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  taxes  on  the  money 
that  they  get? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  exacUy 
what  I  am  telling  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  the  taxpay- 
er is  picking  up  the  cost  of  American 
citizens  who  are  worldng  there  for 
their  taxes? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  did  not  believe 
that  myself  until  I  got  into  it  this  past 
week  and  verified  it  with  the  State  De- 
partment.   

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  how  do  we  pos- 
sibly Justify  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
MOii]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solo- 
MOM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  continue  be- 
cause I  think  we  will  find  something 
more  interesting  to  the  gentleman  as 
we  go  along. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  i4>preclate 
that. 

D  1530 

Where  is  the  money  going?  Why  are 
200  officials  In  the  Secretariat  drawing 
tax-free  salaries  higher  ttum  what  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
makes? 

Why  are  there  staff  members  in  the 
Secretariat  drawing  tax-free  salaries 
higher  than  what  U.S.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers or  Members  of  Congress  are 
making? 

Why  has  the  Economist  magazine  in 
Great  Britain  described  the  United 
Natlo^  as  a  "Patronage  Racket"? 

Why  can  a  senior  offlcal  in  the  Sec- 
retariat retire  in  January  1984.  collect 
$390,000  in  cash,  tax-free,  as  a  sever- 
ance payment,  and  then  be  back  on 
the  payroll  at  full  salary  in  less  than  a 
week?  

Mr.  WALKER.  Now.  wait  a  minute, 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

He  collected  severance  pay  of 
$400  000. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  $391,000  to  be 
exact. 

Mr.  WALKER.  $391,000.  slight  short 
of  $400,000  and  is  back  on  the  payroU 
the  next  we^? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  One  week  later. 

Mr.  WALKER.  He  gave  back  the 
money  then,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No.  He  has  it  in  a 
Swiss  bank  account. 

Mr.  WALKER.  He  collected  sever- 
ance pay,  so  he  is  back  on  the  payroll 
now  the  next  week.  Certainly  he  gave 
back  the  money.  Is  not  some  of  that 
oiu-  taxpayers'  money? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  asked  whether  or 
not  he  had  paid  the  money  back, 
whether  he  was  obligated  to,  and  the 
answer  was  no,  he  has  not  paid  the 
money  back,  and  no,  he  was  not  obli- 
gated to.  It  was  perfectly  legaL 


Mr.  WALKER.  And  we  are  permit- 
ting that? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  We  are  permitting 
that  unless  we  adopt  my  amendment 
here  today. 

Let  me  continue.  If  I  might.  I  have 
to  ask: 

Why  has  a  diplomat  from  Sierra 
Leone,  the  former  Assistant  Secretary- 
General  for  Personnel  Services,  de- 
scribed the  U.N.  Secretariat  as  a 
"Dumping  Ground  for  Officials  Un- 
wanted at  Home?" 

Why  has  Arkady  Shevchenko,  the 
Soviet  defector  who  held  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary-General  for  Politi- 
cal and  Security  Council  Affairs  at  the 
United  Nations,  made  the  observation 
that  the  UJf.  Secretariat  could  do  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  Job  with 
one-fourth  as  many  people  as  are 
there  now?  And  I  need  not  even  go 
into  his  revelations  about  KGB  activi- 
ty and  other  such  pasttlmes  in  the 
Secretariat. 

Finally,  why  did  the  United  Nations 
find  it  necessary  to  sponsor  11.000  con- 
ferences last  year?  That's  right— 
11,000  conferences.  The  paralysis  of 
analysis  has  reached  epic  proportions. 
You  know,  some  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress have  been  critical  of  certain  UJf . 
activities  that  are  detrimental  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  free-market  eco- 
nomics. But  I  guess  that  criticism 
must  now  be  modified  because  with 
11.000  conferences,  the  United  Nations 
must  be  keeping  any  number  of  air- 
lines and  hotel  chains  solvent  today, 
so  at  least  they  are  doing  something 
good. 

Let  me  Just  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  saying  that  I  agreed  to  modify  my 
original  amendment  in  the  hope  that 
these  and  other  problems  can  be  ad- 
dressed. We  have  a  new  Ambassador. 
Vernon  Walters,  for  whom  I  have  tre- 
mendous resi>ect.  and  a  new  team 
going  up  to  the  United  Nations.  By  de- 
laying the  15-percent  cut  until  fiscal 
year  1987,  our  Ambassador  and  his  as- 
sociates will  be  given  the  room  they 
need  to  deal  with  these  problems  and 
to  try  to  get  things  under  control. 

Certainly,  If  a  year  from  now  or 
some  other  time.  Ambassador  Walters 
and  the  administration  report  to  us 
here  in  Congress  that  progress  Is  being 
made  and  that  a  supplemental  request 
for  the  United  Nations  is  Justified.  I 
will  consider  that  request  very  serious- 
ly, as  I  know  every  other  Member  of 
Congress  will.  too. 

And  so  I  offer  this  amendment  today 
In  good  faith,  In  the  hope  that  the 
message  it  will  send  will  be  positive. 
The  work  of  the  United  Nations  is  too 
important,  and  its  resources  are  too 
limited,  to  be  squandered  in  the  outra- 
geous and  outlandish  manner  that  is 
going  on  today. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  distinguished  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi*. 


Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  sieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  us  what  the  position 
of  the  State  Department  is  on  his 
amendment  as  originally  offered,  and 
as  amended? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  opposed  to  my  original 
amendment,  which  would  have  actual- 
ly cut  the  UJ«.  budget  in  both  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sou>- 
MOM]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wkiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solomoh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  After  due  consulta- 
tion and  because  it  could  have  created 
an  administrative  problem  In  the  fiscal 
year  1986.  I  agreed  to  compromise,  al- 
though I  was  not  too  anxious  to  do  so. 
to  make  it  effective  Just  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  I  can  disciiss  this  a  year 
from  now  and  see  if  progress  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
sp4Mk  In  reluctant  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  might  first  commend  my  colleague 
for  altering  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  and  simply  say  this:  that 
we  on  the  committee  have  done  our 
best  in  this  bill  to  defend  legitimate 
concerns  about  America's  diplomacy. 
our  overall  diplomatic  efforts,  our  se- 
curity, our  agreements,  and  our  trea^ 
ties. 

Defending  the  United  Nations  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  this  day  and  time,  and  in  light 
of  some  of  the  statistics  that  were 
mentioned  here.  Is  surely  a  difficult 
task  for  anyone.  Handling  this  bill, 
some  say.  is  a  difficult  task. 

We  have  tried  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  agreements  that  this  Gov- 
ernment-President Reagan.  Secretary 
Shultz,  the  entire  State  Department, 
all  of  our  diplomatic  corps  have  en- 
tered into  in  working  with  nations 
around  the  world. 

I  have  expressed  concern  over  imple- 
menting this  provision  immediately 
because  those  agreements  would  have 
bound  us  to  make  those  payments, 
bound  us  to  keep  our  contracts.  How- 
ever, we  could  not  have  done  so  be- 
cause of  this  legislative  constraint. 

We  also  have  not  had  an  opportuml- 
ty  to  investigate  what  a  15-percent  cut 
would  do  to  these  United  States  obli- 
gations notwithstanding  other  prob- 
lems at  the  United  Nations,  or  salary 
abuses  or  retirement  abuses.  Finally, 
there  was  an  objection  to  the  original 
legislation  by  the  administration,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  those  who 
deal  with  It  on  a  daily  basis. 
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So  I  commend  the  gentlem&n  in  this 
respect:  that  we  will  have  a  year  now 
to  look  at  the  effect  of  those  agree- 
ments and  our  commitments.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  who  would 
be  helped  or  hurt  by  this  type  of 
action,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
help  to  bring  about  some  change,  but 
also  that  we  do  not  have  to  move  in 
the  most  heavy  handed  way  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  without  hearings 
on  this  type  of  reduction. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  has  certainly 
been  one  of  the  most  reasonable  Mem- 
bers. Sometimes  we  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  In  this  Chamber  patting  each 
other  on  the  back  and  handing  out  ac- 
colades, but  I  Just  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing subcommittee  chairmen  on 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job  with  this 
bill. 

I,  for  one.  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
appreciate  the  Job  he  has  done,  and 
certainly  the  same  holds  true  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Biaine  [Mrs. 
Shows]. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
SNOWE.  Ui.  Chairman,  will  the 
Jleman  yield? 

-MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an IBm  BAalne. 

Ms^^rpWK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for 

Mr.  ChB^nan.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  wlth^p  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman.  We  do  have  an  obligation 
through  the  treaties  that  we  belong  to 
with  respect  to  the  mission  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  I 
think  we  all  acknowledge  that  mission 
is  a  difficult  one. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  raised 
some  important  points  with  respect  to 
the  personnel  and  administrative  costs 
associated  with  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations.  Since  the  United 
States  is  the  maximum  donor,  since  we 
do  provide  the  mftTlmnm  assessment, 
we  also  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  fiscal  restraint  is  applied  to  the 
costs  associated  with  the  functioning 
of  the  United  Nations. 

So,  if  75  percent  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  associated  with 
personnel  costs  and  administrative 
costs,  then  clearly  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  address  those  Issues. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point  that  I 
think  Is  also  important. 

The  review  of  the  assessments  is  un- 
dertaken every  3  years,  and  in  1985 
such  a  review  will  take  place.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  at  an  important 
crossroads  with  respect  to  the  costs  of 


operating  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
our  representatives  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  as  they  begin  to  reformu- 
late those  assessments. 

Indeed,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
insure  that  fiscal  responsibility  applies 
to  the  United  Nations  as  well.  I  would 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1540 
AKMOUifCBiairr  bt  thk  chajxmah 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
remind  all  Members  that  when  any 
Member  is  recognized  under  the  5 
minute  rule,  he  or  she  must  remain  on 
his  or  her  feet,  even  though  he  or  she 
yields  time  to  another  Member. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  indicated  that  we  do  spend 
some  time  appljrlng  accolades  to  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House,  and  I 
think  that  is  only  Just  and  right.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  work  and  his  endeavor  in 
this  House,  as  well  as  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maine  [Ms.  Snows],  who  is 
always  most  sincere  and  hard  working. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  in- 
serting this  amendment  and  asking 
that  it  be  adopted,  because  I  do  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
reduce  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  by  15  percent  begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  we  look  toward  making  the  cuts 
tai  spending  necessary  to  bring  the  def- 
icit under  control,  the  U.N.  is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  begin  cutting. 

The  U.N.  has  failed  its  responsibil- 
ities of  maintaining  international 
peace,  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  Since  its 
founding  in  1945,  It  has  been  unable  to 
prevent  some  140  military  conflicts  in 
which  up  to  10  million  people  have 
died.  It  is  currently  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  100,000  Soviet  occupa- 
tion troops  in  Afghanistan,  the  brutal 
campaign  by  the  Vletxiamese  against 
Cambodia,  or  Nicaragua's  efforts  to 
destabilize  its  neighbors  and  spread 
communism  throughout  Central 
America.  It  has  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  disaster  in  Lebanon, 
the  Soviet  downing  of  a  Korean  air- 
liner or  international  terrorism. 

The  U.N.'s  support  for  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples  Is  one-sided  at  best. 
It  supports  so-called  national  libera- 
tion movements,  but  only  when 
they're  sympathetic  to  Soviet  inter- 
ests. The  U.N.  does  next  to  nothing  to 
support  self-determination  for  Soviet- 


dominated  Estonia,  Lithuania  or 
Latvia,  or  the  respressed  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  General  Assembly's  voting 
habits  reveal  the  far-reaching  anti- 
American  bias  of  the  organization.  In 
1981,  the  United  States  was  in  the  mi- 
nority on  77  percent  of  all  recorded 
votes;  on  84  percent  of  the  votes  In 
1982;  and  on  81  percent  of  the  votes  in 
1983.  By  contrast,  the  so-called  nona- 
llgned  nations  sided  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  85  percent  of  the  time. 

The  American  taxpayers  contribute 
25  percent  of  the  U.N.'8  budget.  Why 
should  this  continue  when  the  organi- 
zation is  simply  used  as  a  fonmi  for 
anti-American  propaganda  and  cannot 
effectively  resolve  international  con- 
flicts? 

Why  should  we  continue  to  subsidize 
the  Soviets's  use  of  the  organization  as 
a  base  for  espionage  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  know  from  Dr. 
Arkady  Shevchenko  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  served  as  U.N.  Undersecre- 
tary General  for  political  and  security 
council  affairs  until  his  defection  in 
1978,  that  about  a  third  of  all  Commu- 
nist bloc  nationals  at  the  Secretariat 
are  officers  of  their  respective  secret 
police  with  direct  ties  to  the  KGB. 
They  use  the  U.N.  for  everything  from 
recruiting  new  agents  to  gathering  in- 
telligence about  sensitive  high  tech- 
nology. 

U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
should  be  cut  at  least  15  percent, 
maybe  more,  and  we  should  begin  re- 
considering OMi  participation  in  the  or- 
ganization altogether.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBIDlIZirT  OPRKXD  BT  MK.  WAUEXH 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walxxr:  Page 
28,  after  line  35,  inaert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  in.  RESPONSIBILrrY  OP  UNTTKO  8TATB8  MIS- 
SIONS TO  PROMOTE  ntSXDOM  Ot  THK 
PRESS  ABROAD. 

The  tTnlted  States  chief  of  mlaslon  to  a 
foreign  country  in  which  there  Is  not  re- 
spect for  freedom  of  the  press  shall  actively 
promote  respect  for  freedom  of  .he  press  in 
that  country.  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  "respect  for  freedom  of  the  press" 
means  that  a  government— 

(1)   allows   foreign   news   corresiwndents 
into  the  country  and  does  not  subject  them, 
to  harassment  or  restrictions,  and 

(3)  allows  nongovernment-owned  press  to 
operate  In  the  country,  and 

(3)  does  not  subject  the  press  in  the  coun- 
try to  systematic  censorship. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  fairly  self-explanatory. 
What  it  attempts  to  do  is  assure  that 
the  missions  abroad  In  those  nations 
where  totalitarian  societies  are  not 
permitting  free  press  access  are  given 
the  assignment  of  trying  to  promote 
and  Insure  that  access  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble. 

What  is  particularly  aimed  at  in  this 
amendment  is  to  Insure  that  foreign 
news  correspondents  in  those  coun- 
tries have  some  access  to  the  nations, 
but  it  is  also  aimed  at  trying  to  make 
certain  that  our  missions  in  those  na- 
tions allows  the  non-govemment- 
owned  press  to  operate  in  the  country 
or  at  least  try  to  get  the  governments 
of  those  nations  to  so  allow,  and  also 
that  the  governments  of  those  nations 
do  not  subject  the  press  in  those  coun- 
tries to  systematic  censorship. 

In  a  world  where  Information  has 
become  extremely  Important,  where 
the  worldwide  flow  of  information  is 
so  Important,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  us  as  free  nations  to  under- 
stand that  disinformation  campaigns 
by  totalitarian  nations  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  us.  The  one  way  of  assuring 
that  the  disinformation  does  not 
become  pervasive  in  free  societies  is  to 
assure  free  access  of  information — 
truth,  if  you  will— to  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

So  what  this  amendment  is  aimed  at 
doing  is  seeing  to  it  that  our  missions 
in  nations  abroad  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote, insofar  as  they  can,  the  free 
press  access  that  is  so  vitally  needed 
by  free  societies,  to  get  the  informa- 
tion that  we  need  to  act  intelligently 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy  that  come 
before  us  and  act  intelligently  on  our 
world  affairs. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  confirm  with  the  gentle- 
mah  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fimds 
provided  for  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  Is  no  money  allocated 
in  the  amendment.  It  is  something 
that  I  think  the  chiefs  of  missions  can 
do  in  their  respective  assignments 
without  additional  dollars. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say,  if  I  may,  that  I  conunend  the 
gentleman  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. This  subcommittee  held  numer- 
ous hearings  on  UNESCO,  and  I  might 
say  in  that  regard  that  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  we  had  was  the  at- 
tempt of  some  international  organiza- 
tions to  license  Journalists.  I  think  this 
expresses  a  very,  very  natural  concern 
over  that. 


If  I  may  have  Just  an  additional 
moment,  I  might  Just  go  on  to  com- 
mend the  editors  of  the  American 
newspapers  who  Joined  together  for 
the  first  time  on  this  issue  to  say  that 
we  will  fight  it  worldwide,  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  any  system  on  the  face 
of  this  Earth  that  would  provide  for 
the  licensing  and  in  effect  the  censor- 
ship of  journalists. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  think  his  hear- 
ings were  extremely  valuable  in  that 
regard  because  I  think  they  do  make 
the  point  very  clear.  This  amendment 
is  certainly  designed  In  that  spirit,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  wlU 
accept  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I,  too,  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  Instruction  is 
already  Incorporated  in  the  State  De- 
partment's human  rights  annual 
report  which  Instructs  the  Ambassa- 
dors to  make  this  point  clear  to  their 
host  governments.  It  is  a  principle 
that  we  have  to  continue  to  promote 
to  the  host  governments. 

A  free  press  obviously  plays  a  very 
vital  role  in  democratic  governments, 
and  truly  strong  and  representative 
governments  have  no  fear  from  free- 
dom of  the  press.  So  I  would  urge  that 
the  Ambassadors  promote  that  view  to 
their  host  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment  because  he 
,  makes  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker.]. 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

AMXIfSlfZirT  OrrXRKD  BY  MR.  Fxnu 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Petri:  Page 
28,  after  line  25,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  IM.  AN  OmaAL  RESmENCE  OF  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Until  the  Congress  ex- 
pressly authorizes  such  acceptance  by  law, 
the  United  SUtes  may  not  accept  a  gift  of 
any  residence  or  other  structure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  place  of  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Secretary  of  SUte  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Stoby  and  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  conduct  a  study  of  any  offer  of  a 
gift  described  in  subsection  (a).  Such  study 
shall  include  an  examination  of  the  costs  to 
the  United  SUtes  associated  with  accepting 


such  gift  which  relate  to  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition, maintenance,  security,  and  dally 
operation  of  a  residence.  The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  the  report  of  any  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PETRI  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  Just  pre- 
vents a  civil  servant  from  making  on 
his  own  a  very  important  decision  that 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
The  decision  is  whether  or  not  to  ac- 
quire, through  private  donation,  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  reserve  the  right  to 
make  any  such  decision.  In  the  first 
place  It  sets  a  very  important  prece- 
dent. If  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a 
grand  mansion  provided  free  of 
charge,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA.  and  every  other  high 
official  will  want  and  get  this  nice 
perk  too. 

I  personally  don't  feel  it's  appropri- 
ate in  a  democracy  to  have  high  offi- 
cials holding  forth  like  great  lords  in 
princely  palaces  all  over  the  Capital, 
but  at  least  we  should  not  allow  that 
to  happen  without  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

In  the  second  place,  while  a  donated 
residence  might  be  free  of  charge  to 
the  State  Department,  except  for 
maintenance  costs,  it  is  definitely  not 
free  to  the  taxpayers.  After  all,  a 
wealthy  donor  is  less  likely  to  give 
away  his  mansion  out  of  altruism  than 
because  he  Is  financially  better  off 
giving  It  away  than  selling  It.  Suppose 
you  own  a  mansion  you'd  like  to 
unload.  You  put  it  on  the  market  for  a 
while  at  $5  million  and  nobody  blt^. 
You're  afraid  you  might  have  to  drop 
down  to  around  $3  million  to  sell  It. 
which  might  net  you  $2.2  million  after 
capital  gains  taxes  and  transaction 
costs.  But  If  you  give  it  away  and  value 
the  contribution  at  $5  million,  you  net 
$2.5  million  In  tax  savings.  You  are 
$300,000  better  off  and  you  get  praised 
as  a  wonderful  person  in  the  bargain. 
The  rest  of  our  Nation's  taxpayers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  out  $2.5  million 
in  lost  revenues,  plus  the  half  million 
or  so  you  might  have  paid  in  capital 
gains  taxes  if  you  had  sold  the  man- 
sion, for  a  grand  total  of  $3  million. 
The  coimtry  would  be  better  off  If  we 
went  out  and  bought  a  house  directly. 
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At  least  then  we  would  be  in  control  of 
what  we  were  doing,  and  we  might 
well  decide  that  some  lesser  dwelling 
would  serve  our  purposes.  Surely  the 
Congress  ought  to  look  at  this  Itlnd  of 
decision,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  an 
official  who  is  not  charged  with  look- 
ing out  for  the  overall  interests  of  the 
taxpayers. 

There  is  a  third  reason  the  Congress 
should  consider  any  proposal  to  get  us 
further  into  the  official  residence 
game.  If  we  do  decide  to  provide  resi- 
dences. God  forbid,  there  may  be 
better  ways  to  do  it  than  any  agency 
official  might  propose  on  his  own.  For 
example,  we  might  decide  to  use  some 
houses  the  Government  already  owns. 
Or,  since  security  is  the  main  Justifica- 
tion for  these  residences,  we  might  use 
dwellings  on  military  bases,  which  are 
already  secure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  official 
residence  question  is  one  that  should 
be  reserved  for  the  Congress  to  decide. 
This  amendment  would  do  that  in  the 
case  of  the  State  Department,  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

D  1550 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Yes. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
think  he  raises  an  important  point  and 
makes  a  suggestion  of  reviewing  this 
proposal,  studying  it  and  reporting 
back  to  the  Congress.  I  think  that  is  a 
wise  suggestion  before  we  establish  a 
precedent  and  create  unnecessary  cost 
with  respect  to  accepting  a  residence 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home 
for  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  could  be  creating  a  precedent  for 
other  Cabinet  members  as  well  and 
also  incurring  other  unnecessary  costs. 
So  I  think  the  gentleman  has  raised 
an  appropriate  point. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewomxm  for  her  support.  I 
would  remind  her  that  they  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  have  a  house  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  grand  as  that  as 
any  Ambassador.  Tou  look  around 
town  at  the  British  Ambassador  and 
God  knows  they  all  live  in  some  pretty 
grand  places;  so  we  are  not  Just  talking 
about  a  little  bungalow  down  the 
street.        

Ms.  SNOWE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  I  think  for  that  reason  we 
need  to  study  it  before  we  proceed 
with  any  kind  of  project  of  the  nature 
that  is  suggested  by  the  State'  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
also  accept  the  amendment.  I  have  re- 
viewed it,  and  maybe  for  a  little  differ- 
ent reason. 

I  cannot  condone  the  accepting  of  a 
gift  like  this  that  might  require  main' 


tenance  funds.  We  had  a  situation  in 
my  own  area  where  the  Government 
took  over  a  $14  million  mansion  and 
then  did  not  appropriate  maintenance 
money  and  for  5  years  it  fell  apart  and 
we  eventually  had  to  give  it  back. 

I  think  If  the  Congress  makes  a  de- 
termination that  we  should  have  a  res- 
idence and  hopes  to  fimd  that  resi- 
dence, that  is  a  different  story,  but 
Just  to  accept  the  gift.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AJCKNOIfXIfT  OrmXD  BY  MB.  SnjAlTDKK 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  lii.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SnjANDnt: 
Pm«e  28,  after  line  25.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SKC  in.  COMPUANCK  Wmi  THE  8ULUVAN  PUN- 
CIPLBS  BY  THE  UMTKO  STATES  EM- 
a*88Y  IN  SOUTH  AnUCA. 

(a)  KtwracBtBTc  roR  Compliaiick.— The 
President  shall  ensure  that  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in  South 
Africa  comply  with  the  employment  princi- 
ples set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  with  respect 
to  their  foreign  national  employees.  The 
President  may  waive  the  requirement  for 
such  compliance  with  respect  to  any  such 
employment  principle  If  the  President  de- 
termines that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  United 
States  national  security  to  do  so. 

(b)  STATKMXirr  or  EMPLomxifT  PamciTLKS. 
—The  principles  referred  to  In  sutMectlon 
(a)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  DasanaBnATmc  tre  races.— Desegregat- 
ing the  races  in  each  employment  facility, 
Including— 

(A)  removing  all  race  designation  signs; 

(B)  desegregating  all  eating,  rest,  and 
work  facilities;  and 

(C)  terminating  aU  regulations  which  are 
based  on  racial  discrimination. 

(2)  Equal  ntPLOTHEirr.- Providing  equal 
employment  for  aU  employees  without 
regard  to  race  or  ethnic  origin,  including— 

(A)  assuring  that  any  health,  accident,  or 
death  benefit  plans  that  are  established  are 
nondiscriminatory  and  open  to  all  employ- 
ees without  regard  to  race  or  ethnic  origin; 
and 

(BKI)  Implementing  equal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  all  employees,  and  (tl)  abolishing  job  res- 
ervations. Job  fragmentation,  apprentice- 
ship restrictions  for  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites,  and  differential  employment  crite- 
ria, which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  ethnic  origin. 

(3)  EqurrABLi  pay  system.— Assiuing  that 
the  pay  system  is  equitably  applied  to  all 
employees  without  regard  to  race  or  ethnic 
origin,  including- 

(A)  assuring  that  any  wage  and  salary 
structure  that  Is  Implemented  Is  applied 
equally  to  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(B)  eliminating  any  distinctions  between 
hourly  and  salaried  Job  classifications  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  ethnic  origin;  and 

(C)  eliminating  any  Inequities  in  seniority 
and  Ingrade  benefits  which  are  based  upon 
race  or  ethnic  origin. 


(4)  MnnMUM  WAGE  Ain>  salary  struc- 
TURT- Establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimum  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  famUles. 

(5)  iHCRBASniC     BLACKS     AND     OTHER     NON- 

wHiiES  IN  CERTAIN  JOBS.- Increasing,  by  ap- 
propriate means,  the  number  of  blacks  and 
other  nonwhites  in  managerial,  supervisory, 
administrative,  clerical,  and  technical  jobs 
for  the  purpose  of  significantly  increasing 
the  representation  of  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  in  such  Jobs,  including-. 

(A)  developing  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  substantial  numbers  of  blacks  and 
other  nonwhites  for  such  Jobs  as  soon  as 
possible,  including— 

(i)  expanding  existing  programs  and  form- 
ing new  programs  to  train,  upgrade,  and  im- 
prove the  skills  of  all  categories  of  employ- 
ees, and 

(11)  creating  on-the-job  training  programs 
and  facilities  to  assist  employees  to  advance 
to  higher  paying  jobs  requiring  greater 
skills; 

(B>  establishing  procedures  to  assess,  Iden- 
tify, and  actively  recruit  employees  with  po- 
tential for  further  advancement: 

(C)  identifying  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  with  high  management  potential  and 
enroUlng  them  in  accelerated  management 
programs; 

(0)  establishing  and  expanding  programs 
to  enable  employees  to  further  their  educa- 
tion and  skills  at  recognized  education  facili- 
ties; and 

(E)  establishing  timetables  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph. 

(6)  iMPROTmo  urE  oirrsraB  the  work- 
PLAcr— Taking  reasonable  steps  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the 
work  environment  with  respect  to  housing, 
transportation,  schooling,  recreation,  and 
health,  including- 

(A)  providing  assistance  to  black  and 
otho'  nonwhlte  employees  for  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  and  recreation 
either  through  providing  facilities  or  serv- 
ices or  providing  financial  assistance  to  em- 
ployees for  such  purposes.  Including  the  ex- 
pansion or  creation  of  In-house  medical  fa- 
cilities or  other  medical  programs  to  im- 
prove medical  care  for  black  and  other  non- 
white  employees  and  their  dependents;  and 

(B)  participating  In  the  development  of 
programs  that  address  the  education  needs 
of  employees,  their  dependents,  and  the 
local  community. 

(7)  Pair  labor  practices.— Recognizing 
labor  unions  and  Implementing  fair  labor 
practices.  Including— 

(A)  recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees, 
regardless  of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity; 

(B)  refraining  from— 

(1)  interfering  with,  restraining,  or  coerc- 
ing employees,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  of  self-organization  under  this  para- 
graph, 

(il)  dominating  or  Interfering  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization, or  sponsoring,  controlling,  or  con- 
tributing financial  or  other  assistance  to  It. 

(ill)  encouraging  or  discouraging  member- 
ship in  any  labor  organization  by  discrimi- 
nation in  regard  to  hiring,  tenure,  promo- 
tion, or  other  condition  of  employment, 

(Iv)  discharging  or  otherwise  disciplining 
or  discriminating  against  any  employee  who 


has  exercised  any  rights  of  self -organization 
under  this  paragraph,  and 

(v)  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with 
any  organization  freely  chosen  by  employ- 
ees to  represent  them: 

(CKl)  allowing  employees  to  exercise 
rights  of  self-organization.  Including  solici- 
tation of  fellow  employees  during  nonwork- 
ing  hours,  (il)  allowing  distribution  and 
posting  of  union  literature  by  employees 
during  nonworking  hours  in  nonworking 
areas,  and  (ill)  allowing  reasonable  access  to 
labor  organization  representatives  to  com- 
municate with  employees  on  employer 
premises  at  reasonable  times; 

(D)  allowing  employee  representatives  to 
meet  with  employer  representatives  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  negotiation  of 
agreements,  and  representation  of  employee 
grievances: 

(E)  regularly  informing  employees  that  it 
is  company  policy  to  consult  and  bargain 
collectively  with  organizations  which  are 
freely  elected  by  the  employees  to  represent 
them:  and 

(F)  utilizing  impartial  persons  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  employer  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives to  resolve  disputes  concerning 
election  of  representatives,  negotiation  of 
agreements  or  grievances  arising  thereun- 
der, or  any  other  matters  arising  under  this 
paragraph.  

(8)  Increased  activities  otrrsiDE  the 
WORKPLACE.— Increasing  the  dimension  of 
activities  outside  the  workplace,  including- 

(A)  supporting  the  unrestricted  rights  of 
businesses  owned  by  blacks  or  other  non- 
whites  to  locate  in  the  urban  areas  of  South 
Africa: 

(B)  attempting  to  Influence  other  compa- 
nies in  South  Africa  to  implement  equal 
rights  principles: 

(C)  supporting  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  and  other  nonwhlte  employees  to  seek 
employment  opportunities  whenever  they 
exist,  and  making  possible  provisions  for 
adequate  housing  for  families  of  employees 
near  the  place  of  employment;  and 

(D)  supporting  the  termination  of  all 
apartheid  laws. 

(c)  Monitoring  Compliance.— The  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service  shall  monitor  compli- 
ance by  the  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions  In  South  Africa  with  the 
employment  principles  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Inspector  Oeneral  shall  submit 
an  annual  compliance  report  to  the  Con- 
gresss. 

(d)  Definition  op  SoirrH  Aprica.— As  used 
In  this  section,  the  term  "South  Africa"  In- 
cludes— 

(1)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

(2)  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion, legal  or  illegal,  of  South  Africa:  and 

(3)  the  'bantustans"  or  "homelands  ",  to 
which  South  African  blacks  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  origin,  Including  the 
Transkel,  Bophuthatswana,  Venda,  and 
Ciskei. 

Mr.  SILJANDER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  very  proud  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  as  this  is  the  very 


first  opportunity  we  in  the  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  apartheid 
issue  In  South  Africa,  to  speak  out  in  a 
bold  and  firm  way  our  unequivocal  op- 
position to  the  apartheid  policies  in 
that  country. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
make  clear  that  Congress  intends  to 
see  that  our  n.S.  Embassy  complies 
with  the  Sullivan  principle.  The  U.S. 
Embassy  and  our  State  Department 
have  consistently  advocated  that  U.S. 
firms  should  be  signatories  of  the  Sul- 
livan principle,  a  principle  which  has 
helped  blacks  in  South  Africa,  contrib- 
uted to  over  120,000  jobs  since  1977 
and  over  $100  million  for  black  hous- 
ing, black  education,  black  health,  and 
black  scholarships. 

Black  South  African  employees  in 
the  Embassy  today  have  very  few  ben- 
efits. They  do  not  have  medical  dis- 
ability, retirement  benefits,  training 
opportunities,  housing  assistance, 
union  rights,  and  true  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

The  Embassy  does  not  comply  fully 
with  the  principles;  however,  our  Em- 
bassy does  on  balance  comply  with 
some  of  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
Sullivan  code;  but  my  colleagues,  that 
is  not  enough.  Our  Embassy  should 
practice  what  it  preaches  and  should 
be  a  full  signatory  to  the  Sullivan 
amendment.  American  companies 
doing  business  there  are  expected  to 
do  more  than  our  own  Embassy  is 
doing. 

Can  we  really  justify  in  our  Embassy 
that  a  black  is  being  paid  $4— not  an 
hour.  $4  a  day?  That  is  50  cents  an 
hour.  That  is  an  insult. 

Regardless  of  South  African  law,  the 
U.S.  Government  should  not  be  identi- 
fied with  these  types  of  principles  and 
policies. 

Today,  for  example,  a  black  African 
that  works  in  our  Embassy,  has 
worked  there  over  20  years  and  he  is 
not  entitled  to  one  retirement  benefit. 
He  wlU  get  a  handshake  and  a  send-off 
and  that  is  it. 

A  U.S.  company  If  it  acted  in  that 
way  would  be  ridiculed  and  judged 
very  harshly  and  we  should  judge  our- 
selves equally. 

Now,  I  agree  this  Is  Just  a  first  step. 
The  Sullivan  principles  are  important 
for  all  U.S.  firms  to  comply  with,  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  2288.  that 
does  specifically  that,  requiring  all 
U.S.  companies,  present  and  new  po- 
tential, firms,  to  comply  fully  with  the 
Sullivan  principles. 

So  yes,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  only  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  this  Congress 
would  adopt  this  amendment  as  a  be- 
ginning, as  a  first  signal  to  that  gov- 
ernment that  we  do  mean  business  and 
we  are  serious  when  we  say  that  the 
policies  of  apartheid  that  are  abhor- 
rent to  our  values,  that  are  abhorrent 
to  the  values  of  human  beings,  that 
are  causing  a  cultural  crisis  in  that 


nation  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
revolutionaries,  it  is  time  that  the 
white  Afrikaner  Government  hear  the 
heart  of  the  American  people. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to 
adopt  this  first  step,  small  step,  but  an 
important  one  in  a  long  series  of 
needed  action  to  make  sure  that  the 
Government  policies  change  in  South 
Africa. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  wouVl  be  more 
than  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  raising  this  important 
issue  of  adherence  to  the  Sullivan 
principles.  I  believe  adherence  to  the 
Sulllvali  principles,  beyond  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  today,  is 
very  important  in  the  larger  effort  to 
bring  change  to  the  system  of  South 
Africa,  which  denies  to  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  their  most  basic  and 
human  civil  rights. 

It  is  unfortunate  at  this  point  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  a  signato- 
ry to  the  Sullivan  principles  with  re- 
spect to  our  Embassy  in  South  Africa. 
I  know  in  their  opposition  they  say  it 
would  establish  an  unwise  precedent 
for  differing  employment  practices 
around  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Skowe,  and 
by  unanimous  (x>nsent,  Mr.  Siljaitdkr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  know 
that  the  State  Department  has  con- 
cerns about  establishing  different  em-  ^ 
ployment  practices  around  the  world, 
but  here  we  are  talking  about  a  coun- 
try that  has  established  a  legal  code 
that  denies  rights  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  treat  South 
Africa  differently. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  In  his 
support  of  going  further,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  advocate  that,  I  do  be- 
lieve we  should  have  mandatory  com- 
pliance for  American  companies  locat- 
ed In  South  Africa  to  the  Sullivan 
principles. 

The  fact  is  if  you  look  at  the  volun- 
tary code  at  this  point,  that  American 
firms  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Of  the  350  firms  that  are  located 
In  South  Africa,  only  123  comply  with 
the  Sullivan  code.  That  is  a  drop  from 
146.  So  it  is  clear  the  voluntary  code 
has  not  improved  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

We  need  to  do  more.  It  has  to  go 
beyond  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Yes,  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  should  be  an  indication  of 
our<  indication  to  begin  that  Journey  to 
express  our  abhorrence,  our  opposi- 
tion, and  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in 
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fact,  rein  in  X3B.  support  of  the  South 
African  economy  if  that  is  what  it  is 
going  to  take. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising 
this  very  significant  issue. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  lii.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 
ments. 

As  I  said.  I  have  introduced  a  bin 
which  we  will  talk  about  in  another 
forum  and  in  another  appropriate  situ- 
ation which  does  precisely  what  the 
gentlewoman  advocates  regarding  all 
firms,  American  firms  complying  with 
the  Sullivan  principles. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  for 
purposes  of  Information  again,  would 
the  gentleman  explain,  does  the  State 
Department  right  now  support  the 
amendment  as  It  Is  presently  written? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  would  doubt  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  The  State  Department 
does  not? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  They  were  con- 
cerned with  unionization,  which  I  feel 
is  not  a  legitimate  concern  from  my 
point  of  view.  They  were  concerned 
with  security,  and  we  have  added  a 
provision  regarding  security  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  not 
personally  heard  back  since  then. 

D  1600 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  Just  say  as  one 
who  has  totally  endorsed  the  use  of 
the  Sullivan  principles  by  our  private 
sector,  the  chairman  would  accept  the 
amendment.  But  I  do  have  concerns  as 
to  why  we  do  not  have  acceptance 
from  the  State  Department,  and  we 
may  choose  to  have  additional  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Just  for  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  reference,  I  am  not 
sure  where  they  stand  on  it  today,  but 
to  me  what  is  important  is  where  you 
and  I  stand  on  it  today. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  SnjAifsot]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMBisifEiiTB  ormuD  rr  m.  oimaucR 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Odiokich: 
Page  28.  after  Une  35.  tnaert  the  following 
new  section: 
1      SBC  in.  soyirr  and  comfUNiar  oisentoriia- 

TION  AND  P«X88  MANIPinjlTlON. 

<a)  EsTAin.imnfKiTT  or  Coioassioii.— In 
order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  estab- 
liahing.  within  the  Department  of  State,  a 
permanent  office  of  Soviet  and  communist 
disinformation  and  press  manipulation  and 
to  provide  Information  to  the  public  on  the 
Issue,  the  President  shall  establish  a  com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  extent  of  Soviet 
and  communist  disinformation  and  press 
manipulation  with  respect  to  the  United 
States. 


(b)  Mkmbkkship.— The  commission  shall 
consist  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  of  whom  shall  be  Journal- 
ists, three  of  whom  shall  be  academics,  and 
three  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  RspoKT.— Not  later  than  December  31. 
1M6,  the  commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  American  people  on  the 
results  of  its  study.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  recommendation  on  the  advisability  of  es- 
tabllslilns,  within  the  Department  of  State, 
a  permanent  office  of  Soviet  and  communist 
disinformation  and  press  manipulation. 

(d)  DissnaxATioii  or  Rkport.— In  order 
to  ensure  public  access  to  Its  report,  the 
commission  shall  distribute  copies  of  that 
report  to  schools,  libraries,  and  other  appro- 
priate recipients. 

(e)  Pinisnfo.— There  are  authorized  to  l)e 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  lOM 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  In  car- 
rying out  this  section,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Mr.  OINORICH  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  second  amendment  and  ask 
tinanimous  consent  they  be  considered 
en  bloc,  and  I  will  explain  both  amend- 
ments at  the  same  time,  if  I  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OniaaicH: 
Page  38.  after  line  35.  tnaert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SBC  in.  80VIKT  AND  INTKKNATIONAL  OOlflfVNiaT 
BEHAVIOa 

(a)  EsTABUSRiairT  or  Coiofissioif.— In 
order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing, within  the  Department  of  SUte.  a 
permanent  office  to  study  Soviet  and  inter- 
national communist  behavior  that  violate 
the  concepts  of  national  sovereignty  and 
peace  between  nations  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  pubUc  on  the  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent sliall  establish  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  l^ninimn  and  the  degree 
to  which  Leninist  parties  and  Leninist  gov- 
ernments systematically  develop  low  inten- 
sity conflict  activities.  Including  Internation- 
al subversion,  terrorism,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare across  national  boundaries  without  a 
declaration  of  war. 

(b)  MamnsHip.— The  commission  shall 
consist  of  nine  member*  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  of  whom  shall  be  Journal- 
ists, three  of  whom  shall  be  academics,  and 
three  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment 

<c)  RxpoBT.— Not  later  than  December  31. 
1986.  the  commission  shall  report  the  re- 
sulU  of  lU  study  to  the  President  and  the 
American  people.  The  report  shall  include  a 
recommendation  on  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing, within  the  Department  of  SUte. 
a  permanent  office  to  study  Soviet  and 
International  communist  behavior  that  vio- 


late the  concepts  of  national  sovereignty 
and  peace  between  nations. 

(d)  DissKMiNATioii  or  RsroKT.— In  order 
to  ensure  public  access  to  its  report,  the 
commission  shall  distribute  copies  of  that 
report  to  schools,  libraries,  and  other  appro- 
priate recipients. 

(e)  PinfDiito.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  In  car- 
rying out  this  section,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Mr.  OINORICH  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chailman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Both  of  these 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  call  for 
the  State  Department  to  establish  a 
commission  composed  of  nine  people, 
three  from  the  executive  branch,  and 
in  the  first  case  on  Soviet  disinforma- 
tion programs,  three  from  the  news 
media,  and  three  from  the  academic 
world. 

The  purpose  of  the  two  amendments 
is  to  establish  two  commissions,  each 
to  study  whether  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
State  Department  or  some  other 
agency  to  have  a  permanent  agency 
that  is  dedicated  in  a  public  way  to 
studying  Soviet  and  Leninist  behavior. 
In  the  first  case  on  press  disinforma- 
tion and  the  Soviet  techniques  of  ma- 
nipulating the  press  there  have  been  a 
number  of  examples  in  recent  years  in 
which  there  is  a  systematic  effort  by 
the  KGB  and  others  to  manipulate 
press  across  the  planet.  And  it  seems 
only  appropriate  there  be  some  agency 
which  monitors  and  in  a  historical 
manner  makes  available  to  the  press 
and  to  the  country  Information  about 
Soviet  and  other  Communist  types  of 
disinformation  practices. 

In  the  second  case  it  is  very  obvious 
from  the  Grenada  papers  and  other 
documents  that  Leninism  is  a  very  real 
doctrine  which  a  number  of  Commu- 
nists groups  believe  in  and  in  fact 
practice  in  Communist  countries  and 
that  understanding  the  language  and 
the  style  of  Leninism  is  a  very  impor- 
tant step  toward  appreciating  the  way 
in  which  we  are  competing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  tn  tyranny  in  this  planet. 
And  so  the  second  commission  would 
look  into  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  appropriate  in  the  long  nm 
to  have  a  public  agency  in  the  State 
Department  or  some  other  branch  of 
the  executive  branch  systematically 
looking  at  the  establishment  of  Lenin- 
ism in  the  Soviet  sjrstem,  the  way  in 
which  Leninism  works,  and  the  lan- 
guage Leninists  use  and  what  it  means 
when  translated  more  accurately  into 
English  in  democratic  societies. 


I  think  these  two  commissions  are 
important  first  steps,  and  they  are 
very  minimal  steps.  They  do  not 
commit  us  to  any  long-term  structure 
at  this  time  but  they  focus  attention 
on  two  areas  I  think  we  In  this  country 
need  to  be  concerned  about  and  allows 
us  to  begin  to  look  at  the  issue  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  works, 
both  in  the  press  and  in  establishing 
Leninist  systems  of  thought  and  Len- 
inist parties. 

Mr.  MICA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MICA.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain again?  I  hope  I  did  not  miss  this, 
but  are  the  provisions  for  funding  re- 
moved from  this? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  our  under- 
standing In  the  amendment  as  the 
committee  will  adopt  it.  in  the  initial 
offering  I  had  provided  for  money,  but 
as  I  understand  it  the  committee  is 
willing  to4pcept  an  amendment  that 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
needs  to  find  the  funding  within  his 
aggregate  authorization  rather  than 
adding  new  money. 

Mr.  MICA.  It  does  not  designate  the 
amount  of  funding? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  No.  The  amend- 
ment as  offered  would  not  designate 
an  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  must  say  that  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concern.  The 
only  concern  that  both  minority  and 
majority  raised  on  this  amendment 
was  to  put  this  tsrpe  of  fimdlng  in  a 
bill  where  we  have  cut  so  much,  if  a 
study  can  be  conducted  with  available 
resources  and  we  do  not  designate  an 
amoimt,  then  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  Just  say,  if  I 
might  for  a  second,  it  is  my  belief, 
looking  at  for  example  the  number  of 
senior  Foreign  Service  officers  Who  are 
available  in  Washington  right  now, 
and  looking  at  the  number  of  agencies 
in  this  country  that  I  think  would  be 
willing  to,  if  necessary,  donate  senior 
staff,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  es- 
tablish this  kind  of  commission  in 
each  of  these  two  topics  and  very  prof- 
itably have  them  report. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  indicated,  we 
did  have  some  concerns  about  requir- 
ing additional  appropriations.  But  if  it 
could  become  an  internal  function  of 
the  State  Department  then  I  would 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  staff  be  allowed  to  revise 
the  two  specific  versions  I  put  up  here 
to  ensure,  I  know  there  is  a  copy,  that 
technically  it  has  the  right  language, 


and  I  would  want  that  to  be  the  copy 
for  the  official  printing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingsich] 
kindly  restate  his  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  that  the  copies  of 
the  amendment  submitted  for  the  offi- 
cial Record  be  those  approved  by  com- 
mittee staff  as  being  worded  technical- 
ly correctly  to  ensure  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  authorization  and  that 
they  not  add  new  moneys. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
unable  to  entertain  the  request  with- 
out the  specific  language  of  a  modifi- 
cation being  present  at  the  desk. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  OwGRicH]  withdraw  his  request 
for  the  moment? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.    WEISS.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 

B4r.  OINORICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  advise 
as  to  whether  he  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  what  the  Department's  position 
on  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  have  discussed  It 
with  some  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlenum  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oihg- 
rich]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Oikgrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  some  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Frankly,  their  position  was  that  if 
there  was  additional  money  they  were 
happy.  So  they  think  it  is  a  useful 
topic  and  something  worth  pursuing.  I 
suspect  that  without  the  additional 
money  they  will  be  leas  happy,  but  I 
happen  to  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  has  done  a  fine 
Job  of  trying  to  bring  this  in  under 
budget  and  I  think  it  is  better  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  find  a  way  to  re- 
manage  his  resources. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  ftirther,  am  I  to  understand  his 
response  as  being  that  he  has  not  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  taken  no  position  on  the 
amendment  as  it  Is  presently  offered? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WEISS.  But  that  as  it  was  origi- 
nally, initially  offered,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  have  supported  addi- 
tional funding? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  I  did  not  talk 
directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  I  did  talk  with  people  both  in  the 
committee  and  the  State  Department 


who  accepted  the  principle  of  the  two 
commissions,  but  would  prefer  that 
there  would  be  additional  funding. 
They  accepted  the  principle,  that  it  is 
well  worth  our  looking  at  both  Soviet 
disinformation  systems,  and  it  Is  well 
worth  our  looking  at  Leninism. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Would  the  gentleman 
Shield  further? 

Mr.  MICA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bdr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might  yield 
first  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
the  gentleman  that  apparently  a  diffi- 
culty has  arisen.  The  amendment  the 
gentleman  filed  at  the  desk  does  con- 
tain the  money.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate. If  I  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  if  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
those  and  submit  the  corrected 
amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GINORIC^H.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
version  initially  submitted  and  to 
submit  the  technically  corrected  ver- 
sions as  revised  by  the  committee 
staff,  which  I  believe  are  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
are  withdrawn. 

AMKIIDItEIITS  OrrZXKD  BT  MH.  CDIGRICH 

Mr.  GINGRK^H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  offer  amendments  as  revised. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gctorich: 
Page  28.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

8KC   in.  SOVIET  AND  COMMUNIST  DISINFORMA- 
TION AND  PRESS  MANIPLO.ATION. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMKHT     Or     COMMISSIOH.— In 

order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing, within  the  Etepartment  of  State,  a 
permanent  office  of  Soviet  and  communist 
disinformation  and  press  manipulation  and 
to  provide  information  to  the  public  on  the 
Issue,  the  President  shall  establish  a  com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  extent  of  Soviet 
and  communist  disinformation  and  press 
manipulation  with  respect  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Mkmbekskip.— The  conunission  shall 
consist  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  of  whom  shall  be  Journal- 
ists, three  of  whom  shall  be  academics,  and 
three  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, fr 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  December  31, 
1986,  the  commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  American  people  on  the 
results  of  Its  study.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  recommendation  on  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing, within  the  Department  of  State, 
a  permanent  office  of  Soviet  and  communist 
disinformation  and  press  manipulation. 

(d)  DissntiNATiON  or  Report. —In  order 
to  ensure  public  access  to  its  report,  the 
commission  shall  distribute  copies  of  that 
report  to  schools,  libraries,  and  other  appro- 
priate recipients. 

(e)  PuHDiHO.- Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  "Administration  of  Foreign 
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Affairs"  by  section  102(1)  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the 
oommission  for  its  expenses  in  carrying  out 
this  section. 

Page  38.  after  line  35.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  in.  SOVirr  and  LVrUNATIONAL  COMMUNIST 
BEHAVIOR. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMEirr  or  Comnssioif.— In 
order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing, within  the  Department  of  SUte.  a 
permanent  office  to  study  Soviet  and  inter- 
national communist  behavior  that  violate 
the  concepts  of  national  sovereignty  and 
peace  between  nations  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  public  on  the  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  Leninism  and  the  degree 
to  which  Leninist  parties  and  Leninist  gov- 
ernments systematically  develop  low  inten- 
sity conflict  activities,  including  internation- 
al subversion,  terrorism,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare across  national  boundaries  without  a 
declaration  of  war. 

(b)  Membershit.— The  commission  shall 
consist  of  .9  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  3  of  whom  shall  be  Journalists,  3 
of  whom  shall  be  academics,  and  3  of  whom 
shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

(c)  RspoBT.— Not  later  than  December  31, 
1986.  the  commission  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  to  the  President  and  the 
American  people.  The  report  shall  include  a 
recommendation  on  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing, within  the  Department  of  State, 
a  permanent  office  to  study  Soviet  and 
international  communist  behavior  that  vio- 
late the  concepts  of  national  sovereignty 
and  peace  between  nations. 

(d)  DissEMiNATioif  or  RxpoRT.— In  order 
to  ensure  public  access  to  Its  report,  the 
commission  shall  distribute  copies  of  that 
report  to  schools,  libraries,  and  other  appro- 
priate recipients. 

(e)  Pdhdimg.— Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  by  section  102(1)  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
comimission  for  its  expenses  in  carrying  out 
this  section. 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  although  we 
share  some  of  the  same  concerns, 
when  this  amendment  came  to  our  at- 
tention we  had  been  looking  at  alter- 
natives to  address  this  problem.  Cer- 
tainly the  way  we  are  proceeding  now, 
without  the  funding,  would  be  accept- 
able. But  I  would  like  to  draw  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  situation 
that  occurs  at  the  USIA  where  similar 
work  is  being  done.  However,  because 
of  U.S.  prohibitions  it  cannot  be  re- 
leased at  home. 

The  committee  has  indicated,  and  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  minority. 
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that  we  may  look  at  possible  free 
standing  legislation,  if  indeed  it  is  ap- 
propriate, which  would  allow  this  par- 
ticular work  to  be  disseminated  re- 
garding this  subject  here  at  home  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Now  we  cannot  give  a  commitment 
as  to  how  we  would  act  on  it.  But  in 
looking  to  address  this  without  spend- 
ing additional  fimds  and  where  there 
might  be  duplication,  we  have  come  up 
with  this  thought  and  we  will  pursue 
it. 

a  1610 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  [Mr.  Mica]  and  com- 
mend him  because  frankly  if  we  can 
find  a  permanent  solution  like  that 
then  it  is  possible  this  kind  of  commis- 
sion would  lead  to  that  proposal.  I 
would  be  very  honored  to  cosponsor 
that  kind  of  legislative  change. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  inquire  for 
the  record  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
us  with  whom  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment he  discussed  this  subject? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  discussed  it 
with  a  nutmber  of  people  largely  In  the 
Office  of  Central  American  Affairs. 

Also  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
have  talked  off  the  record,  and  I  do 
not  have— if  the  gentleman  is  asking 
do  I  technically  have  the  official  ap- 
proval of  this  administration  for  these 
amendments,  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  was  seeking  to  get  clarification  of 
that  point. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Thank  you. 

What  I  did  do.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, is  I  specifically  asked  down 
there:  "If  you  are  a  typical  citizen 
could  you  find  this  information,  where 
could  you  find  it?"  And  I  further  said. 
"Would  the  State  Department  have 
any  objection  to  this  amendment?" 
And  the  answer  was  "Frankly,  we 
much  prefer  it  would  be  in  an  addi- 
tional authorization"  but  I  accept  the 
chairman's  position  and  the  gentle- 
woman's position  as  ranking  Republi- 
can, that  they  are  tnring  to  hold  the 
entire  bill  under  the  authorization 
limit  and  they  are  trying  to  get  the 
Secretary  to  manage  his  resources 
wisely. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any 
specific  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  that  the  information  he 
seeks  is  probably  useful.  The  first 
amendment,  as  I  listened  to  him  de- 
scribe it,  seemd  to  me  to  be  creating  a 


commission  that  would  gather  some 
information  that  I  would  have  normal- 
ly thought  would  have  been  gathered 
routinely  by  the  State  Department 
and,  if  significant,  dispensed  routinely 
to  those  who  might  want  to  see  it. 

Could  the  gentleman  describe  why  it 
is  necessary  to  create  a  commission  to 
get  at  that? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Yes;  I  think  there 
is  some  controversy  frankly  in  the 
American  intellectual  news  media 
commimity  over  the  degree  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  system- 
atically engage  in  disinformation  and 
in  press  manipulation. 

There  is  one  wing  of  the  news  media 
commimity  and  of  the  academic  com- 
munity that  argues  there  is  a  very 
widespread  systematic  and  sophisticat- 
ed disinformation  program. 

There  is  another  wing  which  says 
well  it  is  really  not  very  important  and 
it  reaUy  does  not  do  very  much. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  estab- 
lish a  historic  record  that  it  is  relative- 
ly easy  for  either  a  private  citizen  or 
an  academic  community  member  or  a 
member  of  the  news  media  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  is  as  the  chairman 
suggests  the  USIA  or  the  State  De- 
partment, and  to  routinely  have  access 
to  regular  reports  on  what  is  happen- 
ing, what  is  the  historical  evidence  and 
what  have  we  learned  about  both  our 
own  susceptibility  to  disinformation 
and  the  Soviet  propensity  to  do  that. 

So  that  is  the  framework.  It  comes 
out  of  a  combination  of  intellectual 
studies  on  disinformation,  specific  ex- 
amples also.  For  example,  there  was  a 
forgery  in  early  1981  that  is  now 
widely  regarded  as  a  KGB  dissemina- 
tion effort.  It  also  come  from  the  Gre- 
nada papers  in  which  there  are  fairly 
specific  references  to  the  systematic 
manipulation  of  the  American  news 
media. 

So  my  thought  was  simply  that  a 
commission  composed  of,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, three  people  from  the  news 
media,  three  academics,  and  three 
people  from  the  executive  branch,  to 
look  In  and  report  back  in  the  next 
year  on  whether  or  not  we  need  a  per- 
manent process  of  educating  ourselves, 
was  an  important  first  step  toward 
this.  And  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
there  are  random  places  that  study 
this.  If  you  go  in  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress you  can  find  the  right  people.  I 
suspect  if  you  went  in  as  an  average 
newspaper  reporter  or  an  average  citi- 
zen, you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
get  an  adequate  briefing  on  this  mate- 
rial. 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for 
accepting  this. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  specific 
problem  with  the  substantive  aim  of 
the  legislation,  the  proposed  amend- 
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ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  all  likeli- 
hood that  kind  of  information,  as  a 
matter  or  routine,  should  be  collected 
and  probably  is  being  collected. 

The  problem  I  have  is  with  the  proc- 
ess. As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
was  good  enough  to  indicate  diulng 
the  course  of  our  colloquy,  the  State 
Department  officially  has  not  only 
taken  no  position  on  this  proposal,  it 
has  not  even  been  given  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  a  position  on  this  proposal. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appro- 
priate process  would  provide  that 
when  you  have  something  such  as  this 
matter  coming  forward  that  you  would 
have  occasion  to  have  the  appropriate 
subcommittee,  the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve,  be  given  the  chance  to 
conduct  some  hearings  or  at  least 
some  discussions  with  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Stete  Department  to 
determine  whether  in  fact:  First,  the 
Department  feels  that  it  it  important 
and  essential  that  this  information  be 
collected;  and  second,  whether  in  fact 
that  information  is  or  is  not  being  col- 
lected already  by  the  Department  or 
some  other  agency  of  Government. 

We  are  in  the  process  right  now  of 
discussing  a  budget  deficit  of  some 
$225  billion.  Even  though  there  is  no 
specific  moneys  involved  in  these  par- 
tlculEir  proposals,  if  in  fact  there  are 
State  Department  or  other  govern- 
mental personnel  whose  time  is  going 
to  be  taken,  those  people  get  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  duplication. 
Certainly  the  matter,  as  important  as 
it  may  be  from  the  perspective  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gn»<;- 
RiCHl  or  any  of  us,  is  not  of  such  Im- 
mediate urgency  that  we  should 
'  bypass  the  normal  processes  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  House. 

Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  on 
the  basis  of  process  alone  the  gentle- 
man ought  not  to  press  this,  especially 
since  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  sucommittee  has  already  indicated 
that  he  would  like  to  really  explore 
this  in  the  State  Department  or  see 
whether  in  fact  there  is  or  is  not  this 
information  available.  The  question  Is, 
How  do  you  provide  for  dissemination 
of  the  information? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oihgrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Let  me  just  reassure  the  gentleman 
that  In  the  conversation  that  I  had 
earlier  with  the  chairman,  and  I  think 
this  gentleman,  as  a  student  of  the 
State  Department,  would  agree  there 
are  more  than  enough  senior  Foreign 
Service  officers  on  detached  service  in 
Washington  at  any  given  time  that 
three  of  them  could  be  deputized  to 
each  of  the  two  commissions.  There 
are  more  than  enough  sophisticated 
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news  media  personnel  In  the  dty  who 
I  think  as  a  matter  of  patriotism 
would  be  interested  at  very  deep  levels 
in  serving  on  such  a  commission. 

There  are  more  than  enough  Intel- 
lectuals that  fit  into  the  academic  de- 
scription of  these  two  reports. 

I  am  willing  to  report  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  with  aU  the  different 
things  going  on  around  the  planet, 
with  things  such  as  the  debate  we  are 
having  on  a  variety  of  topics,  that 
having  asked  that  only  as  a  first  step 
we  establish  a  commission,  not  asking 
for  a  permanent  structure,  that  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  wait  an  addi- 
tional year  on  each  of  these  topics. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  as  a 
former  history  teacher  I  have  checked 
and  I  am  quite  confident  and  am  will- 
ing to  assert  to  this  House  that  on 
these  two  topics  we  very  badly  need  to 
have  a  better  structure  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  it  easier  for  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  and  American  news 
media  to  reach  this  information. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  must  say  as  I  read  the  summariza- 
tion of  the  second  amendment: 

To  investigate  the  nature  of  Leninism  and 
the  degree  to  which  Leninist  parties  and 
Leninist  governments  systematically  devel- 
op low-intensity  conflict  activities,  including 
international  subversion,  terrorism,  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

I  would  be  astounded.  I  would  be  as- 
tounded if  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  any  number  of  other  se- 
curity agencies  of  this  Govenmient 
are  not  already  developing  that  infor- 
mation as  a  matter  of  regtilar  course. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  ^o  my  (»lleague. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to 
this  and  I  guess  it  is  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted, but  I  would  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee would  evaluate  It.  What 
this  amendment  says  on  the  face  of  It 
to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  otherwise,  is 
that  the  private  exchange  of  informa- 
tion in  the  various  news  media  capac- 
ity, both  print  and  television  and  radio 
and  so  forth,  does  not  have  a  historic 
memory  or  Institutional  memory  that 
they  can  keep  track  of  what  is  going 
on  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
somehow  the  National  Government, 
our  National  Government  has  to  set 
up  a  commission  with  people  appoint- 
ed from  the  academic  world,  people 
from  the  State  Department  and  so 
forth  to  actually  keep  this  institution- 
al record  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Weiss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

I4r.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

So  I  think  we  should  become  very 
concerned  about  this.  I  think  there  is 
a  responsibility  that  we  do  keep  accu- 
rate information  for  our  purposes  In 
terms  of  diplomacy,  in  terms  of  our  in- 
telligence gathering,  our  military  ac- 
tivities. But  I  question  the  fact  that 
we  are  fostering  and  doing  this  now  or 
propose  to  do  it  for  the  consimiption 
of  the  free  press  in  this  country  and  in 
Western  democracies.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  reliability  of 
the  information  and  so  forth,  I  under- 
stand. But  I  am  very  concerned  about 
this  that  somehow  we  think  we  can 
frame  this  information  In  such  a  way 
so  that  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  final 
analysis  somewhat  of  a  statement  that 
is  sort  of  arrogant  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  free  press  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Western  World  to  properly 
Interpret  Information  of  what  is  going 
on. 

D  1620 

So,  I  think  I  have  some  concerns 
here,  and  I  hope  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  consider  the  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  myself. 
Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
seems  to  be  concerned  about  what  the 
State  Department  thinks  about  this 
amendment.  I  had  not  noticed  that 
concern  on  his  part  before,  particular- 
ly. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to.  and  I  will  s^eld  back  to 
him  again. 

Now,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  that 
kind  of  comment  Is  really  out  of  line.  I 
asked  a  legitimate  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  which  he  legiti- 
mately responded  to. 

Now  whether  in  fact  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  the  State  Department's 
position,  that  is,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  or  I  agree  with  the  State  De- 
partment's position  Is  one  thing. 

The  question  was.  Had  the  State  De- 
partment been  consulted?  And  the 
answer  was  that  in  fact  it  had  not 
been  officially  constated. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man once  again. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  would  think 
the  gentleman  would  support  this 
amendment,  in  that  what  it  seeks  to 
do,  as  I  understand  It,  is  to  provide  in- 
formation on  which  we  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  act  or  react  to. 

i 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsiho  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wnss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  once  again. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  We  have  de- 
bates almost  daily  it  seems  about  what 
our  policy  Is  and  what  it  should  be, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  criticism,  that  you 
hear  from  time  to  time,  that  our 
policy  in  certain  areas  is  only  military; 
that  we  should  be  battling  with  ideas. 
Well,  I  think  this  is  perhaps  a  very 
good  place  where  we  can  accumulate 
information  for  that  battle,  and  I 
would  agree  with  those  who  say  we 
should  face  the  Soviets  and  others  in 
the  arena  of  world  opinion. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Would  my  colleague 
from  California  not  agree  with  me 
that  in  all  likelihood,  the  question  of 
subversion,  terrorism,  and  guerrilla 
warfare  by  Leninist  parties  and  gov- 
ernments is  not  already  collected  by 
the  various  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes.  Most  of 
that  is  classified,  however. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Right. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  we  recently  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  had  a 
report  presented  to  us  regarding 
human  rights  violations  in  Central 
America. 

To  my  mind,  it  was  a  classic  example 
of  disinformation,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  somebody  bringing  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee's  attention  at 
the  last  minute,  the  origin  of  this 
report,  we  might  not  have  found  out 
that  it  was  paid  for  at  least  in  large 
part  by  the  Communist  Sandlnista 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

This  report  was  commissioned  by  a 
law  firm  in  Washington,  DC.  called 
Reichler  &  Applebaum.  This  firm  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  last  year  of 
about  $320,000  in  legal  fees  from  the 
Communist  Nicaraguan  Sandlnista 
government. 

They  sent,  from  Reichler  &  Apple- 
baum, a  group  of  people  down  to  Nica- 
ragua to  do  a  human  rights  study  to 
point  out  that  the  majority  of  the 
human  rights  violations  were  being 
perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  that 
country  by  the  freedom  fighters. 

Well,  they  went  down  and  they  were 
housed,  they  were  transported,  their 
food  was  provided  by  the  Communist 
Sandlnista  government.  They  came 
back  with  a  report  that  was  in  favor  of 
the  Communist  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment and  against  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  said  that  the  freedom  fighters 
were  perpetrating  all  kinds  of  atroc- 
ities upon  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

To  verify  this  report,  to  make  sure 
they  would  distance  themselves  from 
it.  Reichler  &  Applebaum  then  com- 
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missioned  a  second  group  to  go  down 
and  verify  what  the  first  group  did. 
The  second  group  contained  a  lawyer 
from  Washington,  DC.  and  obviously 
he  came  back  and  verified  what  the 
first  report  said. 

Now  this  gentleman  came  back,  and 
one  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  had  a  news  confer- 
ence, and  at  that  news  conference,  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America, 
signing  on  to  this  report  and  publish- 
ing it,  they  had  a  big.  lavish  press  con- 
ference and  at  this  press  conference 
they  pointed  out  all  the  atrocities  that 
had  been  perpetrated  upon  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  by  the  freedom  fighters. 
This  received  national  publicity;  it 
was  on  I  think  CBS  Television,  Dan 
Rather's  report,  for  about  2Vi  minutes. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived, in  my  view,  a  bunch  of  Commu- 
nist disinformation,  designed  to  make 
the  freedom  fighters  look  like  the  bad 
guys,  while  the  Communist  Sandlnista 
government  look  like  the  good  guys. 

Now  that,  my  friends,  is  disinforma- 
tion in  my  view.  I  think  Congressman 
Gingrich's  amendment  deserves  our 
attention,  because  the  Communists 
are  masters  at  disinformation  and  mis- 
leading the  American  people  so  that 
they  can  achieve  their  goals  in  our 
hecttisphere. 

This  is  but  one  example  that  I  am 
citing  today.  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment deserves  our  serious  consider- 
ation, and  I  urge  you  to  support  it. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  On  the  front  page  this 
morning  you  probably  noticed  that 
the  Sandlnista  government  has  pin- 
pointed its  propaganda  machine 
toward  the  Congress  again. 

The  point  is  that  it  appears  from  ev- 
erything that  is  going  on  that  they 
have  a  tremendous  propaganda  ma- 
chine and  a  lobbying  group  that  comes 
right  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

When  they  offer  to  send  100  Cubans 
home,  everybody  seems  to  be  delight- 
ed, and  it  looks  like  there  is  peace  in 
our  time.  I  wonder  tf  this,  what  you 
are  talking  about  here,  is  not  the  basis 
for  that  propaganda  effort  that  Is 
made  here  in  Washington,  DC.  not 
only  on  this  instance  but  day  after 
day,  which  convinces  the  people  here 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  on  the  right 
track  and  that  they  are  good  and  pure, 
and  that  the  freedom  fighters  are  bad. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think  my 
colleague  makes  a  good  point.  We 
know  there  are  between  6,000  and 
8.0OO  foreign  troops  and  individuals 
down  in  Nicaragua  right  now  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  help  the  Communist 
Sandlnista  government  stay  in  power 
and  to  subvert  those  countries  that 


adjoin  it.  like  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras and  Guatemala. 

This  disinformation  takes  many 
forms,  and  I  think  you  point  out  a 
valid  case  In  point.  They  are  sending 
100  Cubans  home  when  they  have  sev- 
eral thousand  there,  and  it  really  is 
not  making  a  dent  in  what  is  going  on. 
and  yet  the  American  people  are  led  to 
believe  that  they  are  taking  a  giant 
step  toward  concUiatory  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Sandlnista  government. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXNSIIXRT  OmMXD  BY  MR.  LUIIOItm 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LimoKKN:  Page 
6.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  22.  and,  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

SBC  IN.  LUnTATIONS  ON  USE  OF  MIGRATION  AND 
RKTUGEK  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Migrmtion  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance" under  section  101(4),  not  more  than 
<2.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  may  be  used  for  enhanced  reception 
and  placement  services. 

Mr.  LUNGREN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  seeks  to 
eliminate  section  108(A)  of  this  bill 
which,  unintended  result,  I  think, 
would  have  been  to  deny  those  of  us 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  this 
House  the  flexibility  to  reduce  what 
are  totally  unacceptable  welfare  de- 
pendency rates  among  the  refugee 
population. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  established  the 
refugee  program  to  assist  those  who 
had  fled  what  occurred  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  made  a  decision  to  try  and 
not  duplicate  the  already-existing 
spending  mechanisms  or  beneficiary 
mechanisms,  and  as  an  unintended 
result,  we  have  exposed  those  who 
come  here  almost  as  their  first  expo- 
sure to  the  welfare  system. 

D  1630 

For  this  reason,  and  others,  we  have 
had  a  welfare  dependency  rate  that  is 
astronomical,  particularly  when  you 
realize  what  population  we  are  talking 
about,  a  population  of  people  who  are 
basically  family  oriented,  work  orient- 
ed, goal  oriented,  and  certainly  not 
coming  here  with  a  predisposition 
toward  welfare.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time,  nationally,  for  those  who 
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are.  as  they  call,  time  eligible,  that  is. 
who  have  arrived  In  the  United  States 
within  the  first  3  years,  their  welfare 
dependency  rate  at  present  is  53.8  per- 
cent. In  my  home  State  of  California, 
unfortunately,  where  40  percent  of  the 
total  refugee  population  now  resides, 
unfortunately  the  dependency  rate 
there  is  85.4  percent  of  those  people 
within  the  first  3  years  of  having  been 
here  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  host  of  problems  that 
these  people  face,  but  there  Is  no 
reason  why  we  should  increase  the 
problems  that  they  face  when  they 
come  here.  As  a  result,  those  of  us  on 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  those 
of  us  on  the  full  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, have  tried  to  work  with  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  order  to  promote 
some  sort  of  understanding  among 
ourselves,  that  is,  with  the  voluntary 
agencies,  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well,  to  try  and  move  these 
people  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
make  welfare  so  enticing  and  In  fact 
will  not  make  welfare  dependency 
almost  a  mark  of  how  you  become  ac- 
culturated  to  the  American  experi- 
ence. 

As  I  said  before,  that  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  or  this  admin- 
istration or  previous  administrations. 
In  fact,  we  acted  out  of  a  spirit  of  help 
for  these  people,  also  out  of  a  spirit  of 
saving  money  by  not  duplicating  al- 
ready existing  systems.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, as  I  said,  we  have  had  this  wel- 
fare dependency  result. 

I  believe  that  the  excision  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  result  In  an  abil- 
ity for  us  to  work.  I  might  say  that 
Just  within  the  last  week  I  have 
reached  an  understanding  with  the 
voluntary  agencies,  with  their  umbrel- 
la organization,  as  to  proper  language 
that  we  adopted  in  the  refugee  author- 
ization bill  just  this  week,  which  I 
think  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  that  I  know  we  all 
wish  to  solve. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  because 
In  no  way  is  It  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
future  consideration  of  his  amend- 
ment that  Is  under  consideration  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  would 
expand  the  refugee  resettlement  from 
30  to  90  days. 

I  would  hope  that  the  pUot  program 
that  is  included  in  our  bin  before  the 
committee  today  would  help  us  In  de- 
termining the  basis  for  the  90-day 
period,  with  the  enhancement  of 
placement  and  reception  services,  and 
how  the  State  Department's  program 
would  interface  with  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  Office 
of  Refugee  Resettlement. 


So  I  think  it  will  give  us  a  basis  for 
understanding  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  work  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  consideration  of 
his  legislation  because  the  gentleman's 
thrust  is  correct,  we  need  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  prevent  refugees  be- 
coming welfare  dependent.  So  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  is  a  legitimate  one.  I 
support  him  in  his  endeavors  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  moments  on  this  amend- 
ment, hopefully,  not  too  much  time,  to 
say  that  I  do  have  no  objection  with 
the  striking  of  108,  section  (a). 

We  had  designed  that,  hopefully,  to 
address  the  situation  that  was  occur- 
ring in  other  committees.  We  did  not 
mean  to  create  a  problem.  However, 
that  problem  has  long  since  passed  us 
by.  and  this  does  not  create  any  con- 
cerns for  us. 

Yet  I  would  like  to  express  some 
concern  over  108(b).  which  is  not 
amended  by  this  amendment  but 
would  have  a  $2  million  cap  on  addi- 
tional funding  for  testing  new  models 
for  refugee  resettlement.  My  concern 
is  this:  I  have  no  problem  allowing  for 
testing  and  new  approaches  in  han- 
dling this  refugee  problem,  and  in  fact 
I  would  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Congress  who  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  find 
better  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
But  my  own  State  of  Florida,  as  well 
as  States  such  as  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia, are  very,  very  cautious  about  al- 
lowing or  supporting  legislation  in  this 
House  or  in  the  other  body  that  might 
inadvertently  put  a  greater  burden  on 
individual  States.  So  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  measuires  that  might 
shift  the  legal  responsibUity  for  taking 
care  of  refugees  away  from  the  Feder- 
al Government— and,  my  friends,  it  is 
a  Federal  responsibility— when  we  are 
talking  about  shifting  that  to  a  volun- 
tary agency  and  in  any  way  saying 
they  would  be  legally  and  financially 
responsible  and  we,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, wash  our  hands  of  it,  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  I  would,  if  amend- 
ments come  forward  on  other  legisla- 
tion, oppose  very  vocally  that  tjrpe  of 
approach. 

So  I  will  accept  this  amendment. 
The  majority  would  accept  this 
amendment.  But  I  did  want  to  express 
the  concern  that  any  move  that  would 
say  in  any  way  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  responsible  is  not  only 
counter  to  my  feeling  but  counter  to 
the  feeling  of  most  Americans. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  For  the  gentleman's 
information,  the  language  that  I  have 
worked  out  with  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  that  point  elimi- 
nates the  words  "legally  and  financial- 
ly responsible." 

I  think  those  words  are  misinterpret- 
ed as  they  appeared  in  the  original 
Lungren  amendment  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  the  Refugee  Act.  It  was  never 
my  intention  to  take  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment off  the  hook.  It  was,  rather, 
to  say  that  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  pay  one  way  or  the 
other,  either  through  volimtary  agen- 
cies or  the  reimbursement  that  now 
exists  during  the  3-year  time  period 
for  a  number  of  programs  and  beyond 
that  for  other  programs,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  channel  those  funds  to 
the  resettlement  program  through  the 
voluntary  agencies,  as  opposed  to  fun- 
nellng  them  through  the  welfare,  be- 
cause one  of  the  things  we  have  found 
is  if  you  take  a  refugee  landing  on  our 
shores  and  say  to  him  or  to  her,  "In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  assistance 
that  we  want  through  the  refugee  pro- 
gram, you  have  to  go  down  to  your 
local  welfare  department,"  and  then 
the  local  welfare  worker,  acting  in  all 
sincerity,  says,  "By  the  way,  you  have 
these  other  rights,  these  other  pro- 
grams that  you  can  get,"  when  that 
person  goes  back  to  the  voluntary 
agency  and  the  voluntary  agency  says, 
"We  have  set  up  a  program  to  start 
you  on  a  work  schedule,  we  will  help 
you  get  a  job  over  here  and  that  will 
begin  you  on  the  path  toward  mean- 
ingful employment,"  and  they  get  a 
discordant  signal  from  the  local  wel- 
fare office,  we  defeat  our  purpose. 

It  was  never  my  Intention  whatso- 
ever to  say  that  the  obligation  would 
fall  on  local  government.  It  was  to  say 
since  we  are  paying  one  way  or  the 
other,  what  is  No.  1,  more  efficient  for 
the  Government,  and  No.  2,  probably 
more  importantly,  what  is  the  more  ef- 
fective way  of  assisting  these  now  wel- 
fare recipients,  these  refugees,  toward 
getting  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ica, which  I  do  not  believe  and  I  know 
the  chairman  does  not  believe  is  wel- 
fare dependency. 

So  I  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
chairman,  and  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
that  it  was  never  my  intention  to  take 
the  Federal  Government  off  of  the 
hook  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Crhairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  And  while  my  friend, 
the  gentlenmn  from  California  [Mr. 
Lungren  ]  Is  still  here,  let  me  take  a 
moment  to  commend  him  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  done  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. As  the  gentleman  from  Cail- 
fomla  knows,  and  since  he  is  from 
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California,  a  very  heavily  affected 
State,  as  the  chairman's  State  of  Flori- 
da, it  is  very  difficult  for  the  gentle- 
man to  sometimes  deal  with  these 
problems  because  of  the  obvious  push 
and  pull  and  the  pressures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  just  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  has  really 
done  yeoman  services  in  establishing 
the  original  Lungren  amendment  and 
the  follow-ons  to  it,  which  I  think  will 
help  get  the  refugees  off  welfare,  and, 
hopefully,  not  on  it,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
,  Mr.    MAZZOU.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  our 
chairman  In  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  legislation  calls  for  one 
additional  State  E>epartment  position 
to  monitor  the  E>epartment's  reception 
and  placement  grants  provided  to  vol- 
untary agencies  who  resettle  refugees. 
This  reception  and  placement  officer, 
as  I  understand  it.  would  bring  the 
total  complement  to  four  permanent 
officers  who  would  be  devoting  full 
time  to  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
performance  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
resettling  refugees  under  this  grant. 
Can  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  our 
chairman,  advise  me  whether  my  un- 
derstanding Is  correct? 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  and  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  would  call  for  one  addi- 
tional reception  and  placement  officer 
in  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  As  the  gentleman 
may  know,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980,  as  amended,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  closely  moni- 
tored the  activities  of  the  voluntary 
*  agencies  [volags]  as  they  carry  out 
their  responsibility  for  resettling  refu- 
gees under  that  act  I  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  volag's  activities  and  can 
state  that  progress  indeed  has  been 
made,  partially  in  response  to  legisla- 
tive requirements  under  the  Refugee 
Act.  However.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  State  Department  must  care- 
fuDy  monitor  these  R&P  funds,  recep- 
tion and  placement  funds,  which 
imder  this  bill  is  $42.8  million.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  full-time,  permanent 
positions  in  the  Refugee  Bureau  hired 
to  oversee  RAP  grants.  Until  this  hap- 
pens, can  the  chairman  assure  me  as 
to  his  committee's  intention  with 
regard  to  staffing  for  this  purpose  and 
whether  the  chairman  and  his  distin- 
guished subcommittee  will  support  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  adequate  person- 


nel in  the  State  Department  will  be 
made  available  so  that  these  grants 
can  be  administered  more  effectively 
and  efficiently? 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  fully  assure.  If  I 
may,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  our  committee  does  share  his  con- 
cerns. We  have  discussed  these  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  R&P 
grants  and  the  accountability  of  the 
voluntary  agencies.  It  is  a  concern  that 
I  personally  share.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  adequate  personnel  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
voluntary  agencies'  performance 
under  the  State  Department's  recep- 
tion and  placement  grants.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  work  in  an 
effort  to  make  certain  that  the  State 
Department  provide  adequate  person- 
nel for  this  purpose. 

Again,  let  me  state  that  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  and  will  certainly 
work  with  him  in  monitoring  this  pro- 
gram. I  appreciate  this  point. 

D  1640 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Let  me  salute  the 
chairman  on  a  Job  well  done.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Luhgrkn], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMKitoMXirr  orrsHKD  bt  mr.  couktkr 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courtbi;  F>age 
28,  after  line  25.  insert  the  following: 

sec.  in  SOVIET  EMPLOYEES  AT  UTOTKO  STATES 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  MIS- 
SIOMS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  Prohibitiom  on  Emplothknt  op 
SovncT  CiTiZKits.— After  September  30.  1986, 
no  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  foreign  national  employee  at 
United  States  diplomatic  or  consular  mis- 
sions in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Additional  Funds  to  Hnx  United 
Statis  Citizens.— The  Congress  hereby  ex- 
presses its  wUllngneas  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
expenses  of  employing  United  States  citi- 
zens to  replace  Soviet  citizens  at  United 
States  diplomatic  and  consular  mlasiona  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  the  amendment  read  because 
it  is  a  very  short  one.  and  a  very 
simple  one.  I  certainly  have  had  the 
chance  to  talk  to  a  number  of  people 
relative  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  there  are  anywhere 
between  200  and  230  Soviet  employees 
working  in  our  consulate  in  Leningrad 
and  in  our  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It 
would  not  be  bad,  I  would  not  t>e  here, 
if  it  was  Just  another  country.  I  would 
not  be  here  if  they  were  an  ally;  I 
would  not  be  here,  in  fact,  if  they  com- 
ported themselves  as  many  other  to- 
talitarian countries  do. 

In  my  mind,  and  I  think  the  minds 
of  many  people,  this  poses  a  totally 


unacceptable  security  risk  for  our  Em- 
bassy. As  you  know,  in  embassies, 
there  is  a  lot  of  conversation:  there  are 
friendships  that  are  made;  embassies 
deal  with  the  confidential  informa- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  in  the  author's 
mind:  I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt  In 
your  mind  that  some  of  the  Soviet  per- 
sonnel that  in  fact  work  in  our  embas- 
sies are  agents  of  the  KGB. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  here 
have  had  the  chance  to  read  Arkady 
Schevchenko's  book  "Breaking  With 
Moscow."  In  that  book  he  indicates 
the  fact  that  even  Soviet  diplomats, 
high-ranking  diplomats,  and  he  was 
the  highest  ranking  diplomat  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  constantly  followed  by  KOB 
agents  during  the  entire  time  that  he 
lived  in  the  United  States. 

Everybody  I  think  will  concede.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  stipulated,  that 
some  of  the  Soviet  workers  that 
Indeed  work  inside  our  Embassy  are 
KGB  agents.  I  think  we  are  placing 
our  employees  under  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  in  an  environment  where 
there  are  KGB  agents  walking  around. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  long  ago  It 
was  revealed  that  during  probably  the 
years  1982  to  1984.  it  was  then  later 
discovered  that  during  that  period  of 
time,  some  of  our  typewriters  were  in 
fact  bugged.  That  means  the  typewrit- 
er had  a  mechanism  in  it  which  would 
be  able  to  determine  which  letter  was 
being  used.  That  information  was  re- 
layed to  a  sensor  inside  the  wall  inside 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  therefore  what- 
was  written  on  those  secured  typewrit- 
ers would  therefore  be  channeled  and 
directed  to  KOB  agents  outside  the 
Embassy. 

Getting  the  bug  inside  the  wall 
would  require  a  plasterer,  a  laborer,  a 
workman  Inside  the  Embassy  that  was 
obviously  a  KGB  agent  that  planted 
the  bug  itself.  It  was  determined  not 
long  ago,  I  think  about  a  year  ago, 
that  the  telephone  operater  that 
worked  in  ouir  Elmbassy  was  a  Soviet 
national;  was  a  Soviet  employee.  Could 
you  imagine  being  a  dissident  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  an  individual  that  was 
thinking  asylum,  calling  up  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  being  greeting  by  the  voice 
of  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Auto  mechanics  are  Soviet  citizens. 
Drivers  for  example.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  not  long  ago  the  drivers 
of  our  automobiles  over  there  that 
drove  around  our  diplomats  were 
Soviet  citizens.  What  type  of  confiden- 
tial conversation  could  you  possibly 
have  if  you  suspected  that  the  driver 
of  your  vehicle  was  working  for  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

How  much  confidence  would  Speak- 
er Tip  O'Neill  have  driving  around 
Washington,  having  confidential  con- 
versations with  the  majority  leader  if 
he  knew  the  driver  was  a  Soviet  citizen 
and  possibly  an  agent  of  the  KGB? 
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That  Is  the  situation  that  Is  going  on 
right  now  at  our  Embassy  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  my  amendment 
simply  banishes  and  prohibits  Soviet 
citizens  from  working  inside  our  con- 
sulate In  Leningrad  and  our  Embassy 
inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  because 
I  believe  that  his  amendment  raises 
some  very  valid  concerns  regarding  the 
practice  of  employing  Soviet  nationals 
in  our  Embassy  and  our  consulate  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  usual 
practice  of  hiring  foreign  nationals  In 
our  Embassies,  but  I  think  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  from 
usual.  For  the  past  few  decades,  for 
example,  the  security  threat  to  our 
Embassy  and  consulate  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  constant  and  un- 
matched elsewhere  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

As  the  gentleman  has  Indicated 
through  his  illustration  of  the  bugging 
of  the  typewriters,  I  think  it  Is  a  prime 
example. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Courtek]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Swowi  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coukteh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  continue  to  srield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 
Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  the  gentleman  indicated  thr  ugh 
his  illustration  of  the  bugging  oi  the 
typewriters,  I  think  it  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  problems  we  are  facing  in 
our  Elmbassy  and  Consulate  where  we 
do  hire  Soviet  nationals. 

I  know  that  the  solution  that  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  might  add  ad- 
ditional expenditures,  but  I  do  think  it 
Is  an  expense  that  we  can  afford  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford,  in  my  opinion, 
to  accept  the  status  quo.  The  fact  is 
that  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  In 
this  country,  they  do  not  employ  other 
nationals;  they  do  not  employ  Ameri- 
cans. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  follow,  for 
once,  the  Soviet  lead  and  to  end  this 
dangerous  disparity.  So  the  gentleman 
raises,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  valid  and 
legitimate  point  with  his  amendment, 
and  one  that  should  be  accepted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  th-mk  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment.  A 
little  while  ago  we  were  debating  my 
amendment  which  quoted  Arkady 
Shevchenko  and  some  of  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made  in  his  book  that  he 
has  made  to  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. He  reported  that  when  he  was 
the  Undersecretary  General  for  Politi- 
cal and  Security  Council  Affairs  at  the 
U.N.,  that  some  7  of  the  13  Russians 
that  he  supervised  in  the  Secretariat 
were  operatives  of  either  the  KGB  or 
the  GRU,  the  Soviet  Military  Intelli- 
gence. If  you  can  expect  that  in  the 
U.N.,  what  can  you  expect  with  230  or 
whatever  was  mentioned  employees?  I 
assume  that  these  employees  are  not 
Just  truck  drivers  or  chauffeurs  or 
whatever,  that  they  actually  work 
inside  the  U.N.  and  the  Etobafisy  as 
well.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct. 
Many  of  them  physically  work  Inside 
the  embassy  itself. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  one  thing  out. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersery  [Mr. 
CouHTER]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomoit  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  B4r.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  supporting  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  we  are  going 
to  have  graduating  from  our  colleges 
and  our  universities  across  the  country 
in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  have  put  in  applica- 
tions already  to  the  Foreign  Service  to 
serve  In  capacities  very  similar  to  this. 
When  people  scoff  and  say  there  is  no 
chance  that  there  could  be  any  spying 
going  on  in  our  embassies  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere,  let  me- tell  you 
that  Just  is  not  the  truth. 

I  think  we  would  not  be  doing  our- 
selves a  favor  as  far  as  national  securi- 
ty Is  concerned,  but  we  might  even  be 
helping  the  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  would  love  a  Job 
like.  Sure,  It  Is  difficult  when  perhaps 
a  family  man  has  to  go  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Moscow,  but  it  does  not  have 
to  be  a  family  man.  It  can  be  younger 
people,  too,  to  serve  in  those  capac- 
ities. 

I  think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  At  least  it  would 
give  us  time  to  talk  about  this  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  and  maybe 
even  refine  the  amendment  a  little  bit 
more.  It  Is  a  very  good  amendment, 
and  I  support  It  100  percent. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  jrleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  i«)preciate  his 
yielding  for  this  reason:  That  I  would 
Just  like  to  augment  the  example  that 
he  used,  and  that  is  the  transmitter 
that  was  placed  within  the  very  mech- 
anism of  the  typewriters.  That  hol- 
lowed bar  that  had  the  transmitter  in- 
serted operated  on  batteries  that  had 
to  be  replaced  on  a  regular  basis.  It 
meant  that  the  cleaning  personnel  or 
someone  had  to  have  access  to  the 
tjrpewrlter  on  a  regular,  ongoing  basis. 
As  we  know,  from  press  accounts  it 
was  built  Into  the  typewriter  In  such  a 
manner  that  even  If  the  secure  conver- 
sations could  be  protected,  once  those 
conversations  were  then  transcribed, 
the  private,  secure  conversations  were 
transcribed  through  a  transmitter 
that  then  went  to  the  KGB  reception 
facilities.  That  could  only  have  been 
maintained  on  a  constant,  ongoing 
maintenance  basis  by  having  KGB 
personnel,  whether  they  be  gardeners, 
or  whether  they  be  light-bulb  chang- 
ers or  waste-basket  emptiers  or  what- 
ever the  terminology  Is,  as  to  why  it  is 
beneficial  for  these  KGB  agents  to  be 
crawling  around  our  Embassy. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment 
and  it  should  be  supported.  A  simple 
rule  of  thumb  would  be  to  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  how  many  American  per- 
sonnel It  permits  in  its  Soviet  installa- 
tion here  In  Washington,  DC.  You 
readily  imderstand  that  they  feel  that 
It  Is  Important  to  them  and  It  is  a  risk 
to  their  interest,  to  have  American 
personnel  in  their  embassies.  It  is  a 
risk  to  our  Interest  to  have  Soviet  per- 
sonnel In  our  Emtmssy  In  Moscow. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  hypothetical  question  is 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  permit  any 
Americans  in  their  Embassy  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  well  known 
for  that.  I  might  add  that  if  you  do 
have  Soviet  personnel  in  our  Embassy, 
it  is  a  massive  counterintelligence 
burden  that  Is  placed  on  our  people 
over  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coitrter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
advise  me  as  to  whether  he  has  con- 
sulted with  the  State  Department  on 
this  matter  and  what  the  State  De- 
partment's position  Is? 
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Mr.  COURTER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  State  Department  wants 
some  refining  In  the  language,  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  you.  I  am  not 
sure  precisely  what  that  refining  is. 

Their  sentiments  are  with  me.  They 
recognize  the  security  breaks,  but  if 
your  question  is  are  they  endorsing  my 
amendment,  they  have  not  Indicated 
any  endorsement. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first 
amendment  on  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  work  out  an  agreement  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  I  regret  that,  but  let 
me  just  say.  first.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  assessment  that  we 
have  a  security  problem  In  Moscow.  I 
must  add  as  chairman  with  Jurisdic- 
tions over  embassies,  that  we  have  a 
security  problem,  in  numerous  embas- 
sies all  over  the  world.  We  have  agents 
and  counteragents  and  agents  on  top 
of  agents  infiltrating  our  embassies 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  say  that  we  would  be  happy 
to  deal  with  this  In  a  closed  session  of 
the  committee  in  relation  with  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  and  to  try  to 
work  something  out  that  we  think 
would  be  effective  in  dealing  with  this 
matter.  It  is  not  easy  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  oppose  an  amendment  that, 
in  effect,  says  we  do  not  want  Soviet 
agents  in  our  Embassy. 

But  what  I  have  learned,  and  let  me 
just  share  this,  and  I  think  Members 
should  be  alerted,  there  problably  is 
going  to  be  a  vote  on  this.  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  this  Presi- 
dent, and  Secreary  Shultz  to  the 
Inman  Commission  on  International 
Terrorism  and  Embassy  Security.  We 
have  been  having  meetings  for  months 
now  about  this  very  problem.  We  rec- 
ognize there  is  a  very  delicate  situa- 
tion here. 

For  instance,  the  types  of  Americans 
that  we  would  have  to  commandeer  to 
do  the  jobs  that  we  would  have  to 
have  done,  such  as  custodians  and 
Janitors  and  chauffeurs  to  be  sent  to 
Russia  for  any  length  of  time,  some  of 
our  own  intelligence  people  indicate 
could  be  more  of  a  target  to  the  Rus- 
sians than  the  personnel  we  already 
have  there  resiilting  in  a  greater 
danger. 

We  know  full  well  who  these  agents 
are.  We  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
whole  gamut  of  this  operation.  The 
State  Department  indicated  to  the 
chairman,  at  any  rate  that  they  did 
not  want  an  across-the-board  amend- 
ment. They  would  love  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  amendment  because  they 
agree  with  the  idea  that  we  have  to  do 
something  and  they  agree  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  problem.  However, 
if  we  do  it  across  the  board,  we  may 
create  more  problems  for  ourselves. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  other  problem 
on  the  Inman  Commission.  It  requires 


us  to  bring  hundreds  of  new  Ameri- 
cans into  Russia  and  to  place  them 
into  housing.  How  do  we  secure  that 
housing?  Then  we  are  not  Just  talking 
about  bugs  and  about  plants  and 
about  spies  in  the  U.S.  Embassy:  we 
are  talldng  about  every  house,  every 
apartment,  every  facility,  every  auto- 
mobile our  Americans  use.  We  expand 
the  network.  We  expand  the  American 
presence  to  a  point  where  our  Intelli- 
gence people  have  real  concerns  that 
we  may  be  creating  a  bigger  problem. 

For  7  years  I  have  consistently,  sup- 
ported every  measure  to  tighten  our 
intelligence  community,  to  support 
our  CIA,  to  try  to  make  these  efforts 
real  and  not  Just  talk  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  But  I  have  real  concerns 
that  if  we  move  in  this  direction  right 
now  with  a  flat  law  across  the  board 
on  the  books,  we  will,  in  effect,  be  cre- 
ating problem^. 

I  might  Just  say  that  the  Inman 
Commission  I  mentioned,  is  now  talk- 
ing, because  of  the  sensitivity  of  this 
issue,  of  not  producing  one  public 
report,  but  producing  2  or  3  reports, 
the  first  one  being  public  and  the 
others  being  classified,  and  highly 
classified  at  that.  I  wish  it  were  appro- 
priate and  the  time  were  available  to 
bring  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
together  in  secret  session  and  disciiss 
with  them  the  very  delicate  problems 
of  even  trying  to  create  a  bubble  in  a 
secure  situation  in  Geneva  or  in  other 
areas  where  we  have  reviewed  it,  let 
alone  an  entire  embassy. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
purpose.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
goal.  But  to  add,  without  some  real 
careful  thinking,  200  or  300  new  Amer- 
icans and  all  of  their  housing  and  all 
of  their  facilities  and  eventually  all  of 
their  families  to  the  network  that  we 
are  already  trying  to  secure.  I  think 
would  be  an  error. 

So  I  do  object  to  the  amendment.  I 
will  oppose  it  and  I  would  ask  Mem- 
bers to  oppose  this.  It  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive situation  and  one  that  should  be 
dealt  with  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
intelligence  community  and  our  securi- 
ty community,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department,  our  military  and 
diplomatic  personnel,  not  an  across- 
the-board  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Let  me  tell  you,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  Just  stop. 

The  CHAIRM<iN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  The  problem  does  not 
stop  Just  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
start  this,  and  I  think  we  need  to  start 
on  some  road  to  correct  our  security 
leaks  everywhere.  But  if  we  start  it  in 
this  fashion,  this  gentleman  could  list 
embassy  after  embassy  where,  if  this 


were  the  cure,  we  would  want  to  use  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  would. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  security 
problems,  as  you  mentioned,  all  over 
the  world,  including  the  new  facilities 
in  Moscow,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  leave  the  Impression  here,  as 
I  think  may  be  the  case  by  the  record, 
that  these  Russian  employees,  Russian 
citizens,  are  all  over  the  embassy. 
They  Just  are  not.  They  are  in  certain 
places  where  there  is  not  classified  ma- 
terial. They  Just  do  not  run  all  over 
the  Embassy,  and  they  are  used  In 
very  specific  wajrs. 

The  idea  that  the  bugs  have  to  have 
the  batteries  replaced  is  Just  simply 
not  so.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a 
great  discussion  as  to  how  it  works, 
but  that  is  just  totally  untrue. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lotra.  I  think  we  are 
raising  specters  her^^hat  do  not  exist. 
The  objective  i&..«0bd,  but  the  record 
does  not  reflect  the  situation  In 
Moscow.  ^ 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  I  might  just  add  that  it  should  be 
noted  in  the  record  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  as  concerned  with  this  right 
now  as  any  individual  I  know  of. 
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They  have  already  set  forth  a  plan 
to  Improve  Embassy  security  in 
Moscow  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Soviet  employees,  which  I  fully  sup- 
port and  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  encouraging. 

I  Just  simply  say  again,  in  looking  at 
this  in  a  very,  very  careful  way,  that 
the  way  we  are  approaching  this  could 
be  much  more  hurtful  to  our  intelli- 
gence needs  than  If  we  thought  this 
out  and  did  it  in  a  more  constructive 
way. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  a  little  concerned  about  the 
remark  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  Just  made  on  the  bugging  of 
typewriters  and  whether  or  not  they 
were  battery  operated,  whether  that 
was  true,  because  obviously  the  state- 
ment had  already  been  made  on  the 
floor  that  that  did  occur. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  it  is  not 
true.  They  are  not  battery  operated  at 
aU. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  On  what  basis  does  the 
gentleman  malK  that  statement? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  access  to 
the  total  information  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about,  and  the  gentleman  has, 
too. 

lAi.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  let  me  say  thai  this 
gentleman  could  cite  numerous  in- 
stances of  bugging  and  of  espionage 
activities,  not  only  at  the  Moscow  Em- 
bassy but  at  embassies  around  the 
world.  As  I  Indicated,  I  have  been  sit- 
ting on  this  commission,  and  I  think 
they  are  doing  an  outstanding  job.  My 
only  objection  is  the  way  this  is  broad- 
brushed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Snowe,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
objection  is  certainly  not  to  try  to 
eliminate  Soviet  employees  at  our  Em- 
bassy there  or  to  addressing  this  intel- 
ligence problem,  but  aimed  at  the  way 
we  are  doing  it  now.  On  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  I  think  this  gentleman 
has,  that  would  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers if  they  would  attend  some  classi- 
fied briefings  on  our  situation,  it  could 
be  more  damaging  than  helpful  by  ex- 
panding the  area  that  we  would  have 
to  secure. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  his 
comments. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mica]  for  his  workmanlike  state- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  make  sense.  But 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  because  if  we 
were  to  have  our  own  personnel  over 
there,  perhaps  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  personnel  In  our  Elmbassy,  as 
well  as  a  reduction  in  their  personnel 
in  their  Embassy  here. 

It  is  true  that  around  the  world  in 
all  our  Embassies  we  employ  froiti  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  nationals  in 
our  Embassies  to  work  in  those  Em- 
bassies. But  I  have  to  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment.  I  know  that  our 
Nation  was  outraged,  those  who  read 
about  it  in  the  1950'8,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  listening  device  had 
been  placed  in  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  over  the  door  of  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

We  have  made  serious  errors.  In 
building  a  new  Elmbassy  for  ourselves, 
we  are  in  a  hole  somewhere,  but  since 
1950  no  one  has  done  anything  about 
it.  In  the  1950's  we  granted  permission 
to  the  Soviets  to  build  their  Embasty 
on  high  ground  in  our  own  city  here. 
It  seems  like  sheer  idiocy  that  that 
could  happen. 

The  Soviets  employ  no  foreign  na- 
tionals in  any  of  their  embassies  any- 


where In  the  world.  Why  should  we 
employ  their  people  in  our  facilities,  in 
the  facilities  we  use  in  Moscow?  I 
cannot  see  really  why  we  should,  even 
though  there  might  be  some  danger. 
But  can  we  not  trust  our  people?  Can 
we  not  reduce  our  numbers  to  the 
point  where  they  are  manageable? 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  discovered  some- 
thing about  the  typewriters  which  had 
t>een  kicked  back  and  forth  here 
having  been  implanted  with  so-caUed 
bugs,  possibly  as  long  ago  as  1982, 
giving  the  Soviets  an  insight  into  most 
sensitive  diplomatic  communications 
and  causing  a  very  significant  breach 
in  security. 

You  can  bet  that  any  Soviet  working 
in  a  U.S.  Embassy  has  some  connec- 
tion with  the  KGB  or  he  would  not  be 
or  she  would  not  be  in  our  Embassy 
there,  and  they  woiild  provide  what- 
ever intelligence  they  might  gather  to 
the  KGB  on  our  activities  there. 

Remember  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  nation  that  has  already  demonstrat- 
ed a  total  lack  of  respect  for  human- 
ity, shooting  down  an  unarmed 
Korean  aircraft,  which  also  included  a 
Member  of  this  House  as  a  passenger, 
the  murder  of  a  military  liaison  group 
member  in  Potsdam,  Including  the 
tjrpewrlters  that  have  been  bugged. 
And  here  in  the  United  States  they 
have  turned  the  United  Nations  into  a 
forum  for  Soviet  propaganda  and  a 
base  for  espionage  activities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

We  know  from  the  former  Under 
Secretary  General  for  Political  and  Se- 
curity Affairs  at  the  United  Nations, 
Arkady  Shevchenko,  who  has  been 
mentioned  here  before  and  who  de- 
fected to  the  United  States  in  1978, 
that  about  a  third  of  all  Communist- 
bloc  nationals  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
are  officers  of  their  respective  secret 
police  and  are  under  the  guidance  of 
the  KGB.  I  think  that  figure  might 
even  be  low. 

If  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  engage 
in  all  these  things,  they  are  no  less  ca- 
pable of  placing  spies  in  support  and 
maintenance  staff  positions  In  our  Em- 
bassy. And  In  fact  you  can  be  very  sure 
that  is  exactly  what  happens. 

Our  personnel  already  work  under 
difficult  conditions.  Let  us  not  make  it 
easier  for  the  Soviets  to  undermine 
U.S.  security  and  Interests  by  allowing 
Soviets  to  hold  employment  in  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  position  for  me  to  be  in 
here  because  I  cannot  disagree  with 
ansrthing  the  gentleman  has  said.  I 
know  all  that  has  been  said,  but  I 
would  simply  add  this: 


President  Reagan,  Secretary  Shultz. 
and  our  intelligence  officers  on  the 
Inman  panel  are  all  working  at  this 
very  moment  on  this  problem  in  a  way 
that,  they  feel,  not  only  can  solve  the 
problem  but  assist  us  intelllgencewlse. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  they  feel 
that  this  approach  is  in  error. 

That  is  all  that  I  can  say  because  I 
agree  with  everything  that  is  being  at- 
tempted to  be  done  on  this  floor 
today;  I  totally  agree. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  as  he  well 
knows.  But  why  not  pass  this  amend- 
ment and  hurry  them  along  a  little 
bit?  We  help  them  in  all  kind  of  other 
ways. 

Mr.  McEWUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  Just  put  a  cap  on  my  pres- 
entation in  support  of  this  amendment 
and  Just  state  again  that  there  may 
have  been  some  misunderstanding  as 
to  exactly  what  was  discovered  in  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  in  the  typewriters 
Involved.  I  wish  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  tjrpe  of  transmitter  that  had 
been  Installed  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  required  maintenance,  that  is. 
replacement  of  the  batteries.  That  cre- 
ated a  major  concern  not  only  for  our 
State  Department  but  also  for  our  in- 
telligence commimlty  in  particular,  be- 
cause of  a  threat  that  even  though  se- 
cured conservations  were  protected,  if 
they  were  transcribed  on  a  typewriter, 
the  transcription  was  then  placed  in 
Jeopardy.  This  sort  of  thing  could 
place  Individuals  at  great  risk. 

I  feel  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  this 
by  having  an  unnecessary  number  of 
Soviet  citizens  at  the  Embassy.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment,  while  it 
may  be  strong  and  potent,  neverthe- 
less is  appropriate  in  order  to  begin  a 
prompt  negotiation  and  resolution  of 
the  dilemma  that  is  accentuated  by 
the  discussion  we  have  had  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Couktkr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZHSMKIfT  OFPERKD  BT  MS.  VKMTO 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vdito:  Strike 
section  126  and  Insert  the  followlnr 

8BC  IM.  ESTABUSHMKNT  OF  A  TRAVEL  ADVTSOKY 
ON  THE  STATE  OP  JAU8CO.  MEXICO. 

(a)  VioLKRCB  Agaihst  Amkucans.— The 
Congress— 

(1)  deplores  the  brutal  murder  of  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent  Eiirique 
Camarena  Salazar,  and  the  abduction  and 
disappearance  of  numerous  other  Ameri- 
cans, Including  John  Clay  Walker,  \lberto 
Radelat,  Dennis  Carlson.  Rose  Carlson.  Ben- 
jamin Mascarenas,  and  Patricia  Mascarenas; 
and 
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(3)  finds  that  the  violetxse  perpetrated  by 
<toTi«  traffickers  in  Mexico  coastitute  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  United  SUtes  citi- 
tens  living  and  travelinc  in  the  State  of  Ja- 
lisco. Mexico. 

(b)  Thavkl  Advisokt.— The  Congress, 
therefore.  dlrecU  tne  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
issue  a  travel  advisory  warning  United 
States  citizens  of  the  current  dangers  of 
traveling  In  the  SUte  of  Jalisco.  Mexico. 
Such  travel  advisory  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  those  responsible  for  the  abduction  or 
murder  of  any  of  the  aforementioned 
United  States  citizens  have  been  brought  to 
trial  and  a  verdict  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  are  generally  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  stirrounding  the 
tragic  kidnaping  and  murder  of  Enri- 
que Camerena  Salazar,  a  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent 
who  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  ear- 
lier this  year.  Mr.  Camarena  was  kid- 
naped in  broad  daylight  on  a  streeet  in 
Guadalajara.  Mexico,  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  U.S.  Consulate.  Mr. 
Camarena  was  a  dedicated  DEA  agent 
who  worked  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
share  a  common  sense  of  outrage  over 
the  despicable  kidnaping,  torture,  and 
murder  of  Mr.  Camarena  and  his 
friend  pilot,  Mr.  Zavala,  who  was  also 
killed.  I  want  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Mr.  Mica,  for  his  in- 
clusion in  this  measure,  a  provision 
which  directs  the  Department  of  State 
to  issue  a  travel  advisory.  My  amend- 
ment really  attempts  to  perfect  that 
initiative. 

I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  abductions  and  disappear- 
ances of  at  least  six  other  American 
citizens  from  the  area  of  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  One  of  these  men  Is  36-year- 
old  John  Clay  Walker  of  Roseville, 
MN;  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  a  father 
of  two  young  chUdren.  Mr.  Walker  was 
living  temporarily  in  Guadalajara  and 
was  writing  a  book  when  he  and  a 
companion,  Alberto  Radelat  of  Fort 
Worth.  TX,  were  abducted  and  tor- 
tured in  a  restaurant  in  Guadalajara. 
It  is  believed  that  both  men  may  have 
been  killed  shortly  after  their  abduc- 
tion although  efforts  by  police  and 
U.S.  consular  officials  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful  in  locating  the 
whereabouts  of  their  bodies. 

In  additon  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Radelat,  four  other  U.S.  citizens  have 
been  the  victims  of  violent  abductions 
since  December  1984.  These  persons 
include:  Dennis  and  Rose  Carlson  of 
Redding,  CA.  and  Benjamin  and  Patri- 
cia Mascarenas  of  Ely,  NV.  The  Carl- 
sons and  the  Mascarenases  were  work- 


ing as  Jehovah  Witness  missionaries  In 
Guadalajara  when  they  were  abducted 
on  December  2,  1984. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  have  followed  the 
disappearance  of  my  constituent  John 
Walker  for  over  3  months  now. 
Throughout  this  period,  I  know  that 
Mr.  Walker's  wife,  Eve.  his  mother, 
Florence,  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
have  been  persistently  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  credible  progress  in  the  in- 
vestigation into  his  disappearance. 
John  Walker's  wife.  Eve,  has  traveled 
to  Guadalajara  on  several  occasions 
and  has  met  with  our  consular  offi- 
cials as  well  as  the  Mexican  police. 
Mrs.  Walker  has  even  met  with  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  John  Gavin  to 
express  her  frustration  about  the  lack 
of  progress  in  this  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  that  fnistration  which  I  know 
the  Walker  family  has  encountered  as 
well  as  all  of  the  other  families  of  U.S. 
citizens  who  have  recently  disappeared 
in  the  Guadalajara  area.  It  Is  clear 
that  these  are  serious  problems  with 
the  abi^ty  of  the  Mexican  authorities 
to  pursue  these  cases  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  Recently,  In 
fact,  a  Guadalajara  police  officer  who 
was  involved  in  the  investigation  of 
Mr.  Walker's  disappearance,  was  him- 
self arrested  and  charged  with  Involve- 
ment in  the  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Mr.  Camarena.  Other  police  officers 
are  also  alleged  to  have  been  involved 
in  that  case  as  well. 

When  American  citizens  visit  a  for- 
eign country,  they  expect  to  be  pro- 
tected by  local  police.  When  crimes  are 
in  fact  committed  against  U.S.  citizens 
in  a  foreign  country,  we  must  rely 
upon  that  country  to  vigorously  and 
effectively  pursue  the  case;  through 
the  stages  of  investigation,  arrest, 
prosecution,  and  sentencing.  When  a 
foreign  country  cannot  meet  these  ob- 
ligations for  one  reason  or  another  or 
chooses  not  to  meet  this  obligation, 
then  our  government  has  a  duty  to  our 
own  citizens  to  advise  them  of  serious 
problems  which  they  may  encounter 
or  which  they  should  be  especially 
alert  to. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  has  re- 
cently been  an  unusual  level  of  crimi- 
nal activity  in  the  Guadalajara  area; 
most  of  it  associated  with  illegal  drug 
trafficking.  Clearly,  the  local  Mexican 
authorities  are  dealing  with  a  danger- 
ous situation  which  has  reached 
beyond  their  control.  I  am  hopeful 
that  President  de  la  Madrid's  recent 
call  for  a  reorganization  of  his  coun- 
try's police  forces  will  be  carried  out  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Meanwhile, 
however.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  we  do  what  we  can  here  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  before  they 
may  become  victims. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  issue  a  travel  advisory 
for  tjje  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico  be- 


cause of  the  current  dangers  in  that 
region.  This  amendment  would  main- 
tain such  a  travel  advisory  until  those 
responsible  for  any  one  of  the  abduc- 
tions or  murders  of  any  of  the  six  U.S. 
citizens  which  were  mentioned  earlier 
are  brought  to  trial  and  a  verdict  is  ob- 
tained. The  current  violence  being  per- 
petrated by  drug  traffickers  In  Guada- 
lajara and  the  surrounding  State  of 
Jalisco  is  a  danger  to  U.S.  citizens  who 
may  live  or  visit  this  area.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  corrected.  I  hope  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  make 
clear  our  sense  of  concern  for  these 
missing  AmgriieafiBSiLJifeKleav. 
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Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment on  our  side.  We  have  reviewed 
the  amendment.  It  does  narrow  the 
approach.  It  appears  to  be  very 
thoughtfully  worded  and  reflects  the 
situation  as  It  is.  We  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern.  The  committee 
has  had  a  number  of  concerns  brought 
to  its  attention  by  other  Members  of 
this  body  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  as  well. 

I  strongly  supported  the  provision 
that  was  currently  in  this  legislation, 
but  I  have  no  problem  with  making  it 
very  specific  to  the  State  of  Jalisco, 
particularly  including  the  city  of  Gua- 
dalajara. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  have  a 
problem  and  we  have  an  obligation 
and  a  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  warn  innocent  Americans  who 
are  traveling  to  that  country  at  this 
time,  particularly  because  of  the  situa- 
tion with  the  drug  traffickers,  particu- 
larly in  more  recent  times  with  the 
murder  of  our  drug  enforcement 
agent,  Mr.  Camerena. 

The  gentleman  suggested  with  refer- 
ence to  his  own  constituents,  there  Is 
the  disappearance  of  more  than  six 
Americans  that  are  not  accounted  for 
In  that  country. 

The  situation  is  problematic  in 
Mexico  with  respect  to  the  lax  en- 
forcement of  law  enforcement  officials 
at  all  levels  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  they 
represent  a  danger  to  Americans  trav- 
eling to  Mexico,  I  think  this  is  precise- 
ly the  situation  that  a  travel  advisory 
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is  designed  to  address,  to  warn  Ameri- 
cans and  provide  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion that  is  necessary. 

Unf ortimately,  these  are  not  isolated 
incidents,  as  has  been  the  case,  be- 
cause most  of  the  individuals  who 
have  disappeared  have  been  mistaken 
for  drug  enforcement  agents. 

So  I  do  think  that  we  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  warn  Americans  who  are 
traveling  to  that  country,  so  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  I  also 
would  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilmah]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  raising  this  Issue. 
While  many  of  us  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  a  general  travel  adviso- 
ry because  of  the  problems  in  Mexico, 
we  realize  that  most  of  the  problems 
have  been  concentrated  In  the  State  of 
Jalisco,  particularly  this  area  where 
there  has  been  so  much  violence  that 
has  been  perpetrated  by  the  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  we  warn 
our  U.S.  citizens  of  the  dangers  and  I 
hope  that  Mexico  wiU  recognize  that 
this  is  a  reaction  by  the  Congress  to  a 
problem  that  has  not  been  properly 
addressed  by  that  nation.  We  hope 
that  Mexico  will  address  the  problem 
in  the  future  in  a  more  effective 
manner. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  think  the  major  point  here  Is  that 
we  are  nudging  the  State  Department 
and  the  Mexican  Government  to  rec- 
ognize this  important  problem  that 
Congress  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  I  just  want  to  commend  him 
for  this  amendment  and  say  that  I 
support  the  gentleman  wholehearted- 
ly. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  compelled  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  obscure 
provision  of  the  State  E>epartment  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  today,  which 
was  struck  in  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 


commend  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
which  I  think  maintains  integrity  in 
the  congressional  budget  process. 

Section  120  of  H.R.  2068  created  a 
trust  fimd  by  earmarking  an  existing 
revenue  source  to  support  an  ongoing 
function  of  the  Government.  In  this 
case,  passport  'fees— long  counted  as 
part  of  the  tot»l  general  revenues  and 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  available  to  fund  all  Government 
programs— would  henceforth  be  segre- 
gated out  of  the  general  revenue  pool 
and  available  specifically  and  only  to 
fund  the  passport  operations  of  the 
Government. 

Now  at  first  glance,  you  might  ques- 
tion why  this  is  something  anyone 
should  be  concerned  about.  After  all, 
isn't  this  pay-as-you-go  in  action?  Isn't 
this  action,  toting  the  fees  persons 
pay  for  passports  and  consular  services 
and  using  them  to  fund  the  Passport 
Office's  activities,  a  good  Idea?  After 
all.  we  have  all  heard  about  user  fees 
and  the  need  to  charge  fees  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  of  providing  spe- 
cial services  used  by  narrow  groups 
within  the  population. 

The  problem  Is  that  in  recent  years, 
the  tendency  has  not  been  to  go  out 
and  levy  a  new  tax  or  increase  an  ex- 
isting tax  to  fund  closely  Identifiable 
services,  but  rather  simply  to  divert 
fees,  tariffs,  or  taxes  already  on  the 
books  to  particular  ends.  General  reve- 
nues are  reduced  thereby  and  a  par- 
ticular service  or  program  benefits 
from  its  access  to  revenues  it  has  gen- 
erated. 

Each  time  we  do  this  we  reduce  the 
pool  of  general  revenues  available  for 
general  Government.  The  classic  ex- 
ample of  this  was.  of  course,  general 
revenue  sharing  in  the  early  seventies. 
Without  new  taxes  being  levied,  a  new 
trust  fund  was  created  and  general 
revenues  for  the  rest  of  Government 
reduced.  Obviously,  if  this  practice 
were  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion, 
there  would  be  a  substantially  reduced 
pool  of  revenues  available  to  fund  pro- 
grams very  general  In  nature,  without 
easUy  identifiable,  closely  related  reve- 
nue sources.  Those  general  programs 
Include  defense,  foreign  affairs,  crimi- 
nal Justice,  food  and  nutritional  assist- 
ance, education,  training  and  employ- 
ment, general  science  and  basic  re- 
search, and  veterans  housing.  Obvious- 
ly, the  squeeze  would  be  on  programs 
like  these  programs  and  not  on  others 
which  generate  some  receipts  and  see 
those  receipts  earmarked  for  their  op- 
erations. 

Then,  of  course,  while  some  pro- 
grams are  left  to  face  the  pressure  and 
uncertainty  of  an  annual  struggle  for 
funding,  pressure  of  a  different  sort 
builds  up,  from  the  advocates  of  those 
programs  with  earmarked  funds,  for 
full  funding— to  the  extent  of  the 
moneys  In  the  trust  fund— and  finally, 
for  going  off-budget  altogether,  to  be 
really  exempt  from  budget  scrutiny. 


In  the  opinion  of  many,  that  is  one 
of  the  concerns  that  was  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  drafted  the  original 
Budget  Act  in  1974.  As  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  growing  populari- 
ty of  this  practice  in  recent  years  in 
spite  of  the  Budget  Act.  Subjecting 
these  earmarked  revenues  to  annual 
appropriations— as  this  bill  would  do— 
in  my  opinion  does  not  really  elimi- 
nate the  concerns  I  have  Just  outlined. 
In  my  opinion  all  new  trust  funds 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and 
only  passed  In  the  most  compelling 
cases— particularly  when  existing  reve- 
nues are  Involved,  but  even  when  new 
revenues  are  involved. 

A  few  years  ago,  attempts  were  made 
to  earmark  and  spend  what  was  then  a 
new  tax— the  windfall  profits  tax. 
Only  because  the  conferees  could  not 
agree  on  what  programs  would  get  spe- 
cial treatment  was  the  decision  to 
allow  the  new  revenues  to  reduce  the 
deficit  made  by  default. 

Again,  last  year,  a  measure  died  in 
conference  which  would  have  ear- 
marked a  significant  amount  of  annual 
customs  collections — up  to  $2  billion  a 
year— to  fund  port  improvements  and 
dredging  aroimd  the  country.  This 
year,  we  are  already  hearing  talk 
about  earmarking  the  cigarette  tax  for 
health  programs.  If  that  Is  successful. 
It  would  make  Just  as  much  sense  to 
earmark  the  alcoholic  beverage  tax  In 
the  same  manner  and,  indeed,  some 
are  advocating  Just  that. 

In  bringing  this  situation  to  your  at- 
tention today,  I  indicate  a  desire  to 
work  with  all  the  committees  of  the 
House  to  develop  either  an  overall 
policy  or  work  things  out  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  As  one  of  those  who  worked 
on  the  pay-as-you-go  concept  In  the 
past,  I  suggest  that  the  concept  was 
not  a  call  for  earmarking  existing  reve- 
nues, but  rather  raising  sufficient  gen- 
eral revenues  to  fund  new  initiatives. 
In  light  of  the  potential  conflicts  I 
have  outlined.  I  think  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  be  awsu^  of  the  funding 
mechanism  which  was  contained  in 
this  bill  and  to  consider  whether  such 
an  earmarking  is  appropriate  In  our 
budget-making  deliberations.* 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hdtter)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Pease.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (HJl.  2068)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  UJS.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 
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IN  HONOR  OP  REV.  JOHN  J. 
NACCA 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  night  I  attended  a  retirement 
party,  at  which  over  800  friends,  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  and  parishioners 
gathered  to  pay  honor  and  respect  to 
Father  John  Nacca.  It  was  a  truly 
Joyful  occasion. 

Father  Nacca  served  the  parishion- 
ers of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in 
Auburn.  NY,  with  dedication,  courage, 
and  sensitivity  for  over  36  years.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
work  with  and  for  the  people  of 
Auburn. 

The  Parishioner's  Committee  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  Church  and  I  have 
prepared  a  proclamation  in  honor  of 
Father  Nacca.  In  honor  of  his  service 
to  God  and  to  the  people  of  Auburn.  I 
insert  the  proclamation  into  the 
RacoRO  immediately  following  these 
remarks: 

PaOCLAMATIOlf 

Whereu.  Pmther  John  J.  Nacca  waa  bom 
in  Rochester.  New  York,  on  May  15,  1915, 
the  aon  of  the  late  Paaquallno  Nacca  and  Al- 
fonsina  D'Angelo  Naoca:  and 

Whereas.  Father  Nacca  attended  Holy 
Rooary  Elementary  School.  Aquinas  Insti- 
tute Hlsh  School  (at  which  he  wu  Valedic- 
torian of  the  Clsss  of  1933).  St.  Andrew's 
Minor  Seminary,  and  St.  Bernard's  Major 
Seminary;  and 

Whereas.  He  was  ordained  to  the  holy 
priesthood  on  June  7.  1941,  by  the  late 
Bishop  James  E.  Kearney;  and 

Whereas.  He  served  first  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  F'rancls  d'Asalsl  Church  In 
Auburn:  then  as  assistant  pastor  at  St 
Francis  Xavler  In  Rochester,  only  to  return 
to  Auburn  on  the  illness  of  Its  pastor,  Mon- 
slgnor  Oabbanl.  He  then  served  at  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Assumption  In  Falrport  and  In 
1949,  upon  the  death  of  Monalgnor  Oab- 
banl. Father  Nacca  was  appointed  as  pastor 
of  St.  Francis  Church  In  Auburn.  At  age  34. 
he  was  the  youncest  pastor  In  the  Diocese 
of  Rochester  and  now  has  the  longest 
tenure  as  paster  In  the  Olocese:  and 

Whereas.  As  a  result  of  Father  Nacca's 
outstanding  capable  and  faithful  leadership 
his  parishioners  have  responded  on  many 
occasions  with  an  outpouring  of  generosity 
In  building  a  new  school;  a  Shrine  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes;  a  new  church  build- 
ing and  extensive  renovations  to  the  rectory 
and  church  grounds:  and 

Whereas.  Father  Nacca  has  also  guided 
and  encouraged  his  parishioners  and  friends 
to  fund  the  establishment  of  six  mission 
churches  including  one  in  Africa,  two  In 
South  Vietnam  and  three  in  India:  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  Jeep  "  for  the  Redemp- 
torlst  Missions  in  Paraguay  and  providing 
tuitions  for  sixteen  seminarians:  and 

Whereas.  He  encouraged  his  parishioners 
to  annually  donate  tons  of  clothing  as  part 
of  the  Thanksgiving  E>ay  appeal:  and 

Whereas,  On  October  9.  1979,  he  was  hon- 
ored at  testimonial  dinner  as  "Man  of  the 
Tear"  by  the  Christopher  Columbus  Com- 
meratlve  Committee;  and 

Whereas.  In  1980,  when  a  major  earth- 
quake rocked  Central  Italy,  Father  Nacca 


encouraged  and  guided  his  parishioners  In 
raising  over  $10,000  in  cash  and  collecting 
several  tons  of  clothing  which  were  rushed 
to  aid  the  victims  of  the  disaster  In  Italy; 
and 

Whereas,  On  June  7.  1981.  Father  Nacca 
celebrated  his  40th  Jubilee  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  and  was  honored  by  his 
parishioners  and  friends:  and 

Whereas.  Father  Nacca  is  also  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  his  parish 
and  teaches  religion  to  grades  1  to  12;  and 

Whereas,  In  October.  1984.  Father  Nacca 
was  instrumental  In  obtaining  an  Imported 
marble  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
with  donations  from  friends  and  parishion- 
ers. The  statue  was  erected  in  Columbus 
Park  opposite  the  Church  on  Clark  Street. 
The  monument  stands  as  a  memorial  to 
honor  all  immigrants  of  all  countries  who 
worked  so  hard  and  so  perseveringly  to 
diange  a  land  of  wilderness  into  fertile 
fields,  super  highways  and  gleaming  sky- 
scrapers: and  made  a  home  free  from  tyran- 
ny and  oppression.  The  memorial  was  dedi- 
cated In  Impressive  ceremonies  on  October 
31.  1984;  and 

Whereas.  On  November  12,  1984,  Father 
Naoca  was  appropriately  honored  by  the 
Italian  Heritage  Society  of  Auburn  and 
Cayuga  County  for  his  recognition  and  con- 
cern for  the  contributions  of  the  Italian  im- 
migrants, and  ail  Immigrants,  in  the  found- 
ing and  establishment  of  our  nation,  our 
community  and  our  Parish  church;  and 

Whereas.  On  June  25.  1985.  Father  Nacca 
will  reach  a  milestone  in  his  career  as  he 
reaches  the  Mandatory  Retirement  Age  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rochester  and  will  step  down 
from  an  active  role  as  shepherd  of  his  flock 
into  a  less  active  role:  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that.  I.  Con-  . 
gressman  Frank  Horton.  on  behalf  of  and  In  ' 
full  recognition  of  the  tremendous  regard 
that  the  people  of  Auburn  have  for  this 
truly  outstanding  spiritual  and  community 
leader  and  In  recognition  for  his  acts  of 
charity,  humility,  and  generosity;  for  his 
concern  for  the  fulfillment  and  preservation 
of  life  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Auburn 
community,  do  hereby  proclaim  my  appre- 
ciation for  Father  John  J.  Nacca  and  urge 
all  of  the  people  of  Auburn  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
community. 


There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bdr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R^  2068.  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to. 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title.  In  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  484.  An  act  to  amend  the  E'^ccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
276d-276g  of  title  22.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended,  appoints  Mr.  Hatch 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  May  17-20, 1985. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
i928a-1928d  of  tlUe  22,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  the  Vice  President 
appoints  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  McClurx 
as  members  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Spring 
MeetinR.  to  be  held  in  Stuttgart.  Ger- 
many, on  May  17-20.  198S. 


THE  ALLOWABLE  COST  REFORM 
ACT 

(Mr.  NICHOI^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  BEHHrrr 
and  Mr.  Hopkins.  I  introduced.  H.R. 
2397,  the  Allowable  Cost  Reform  Act. 
This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Joint  in- 
vestigation by  the  Seapower  and  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee into  the  indirect  cost  billings  of 
seven  major  defense  contractors.  Al- 
though our  audit  work  is  continuing, 
we  have  gathered  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  identify  several  significant 
problem  areas.  During  the  audit  we 
found  that  contractors  companies  had 
submitted  bills  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for.  among  other  things: 
$1,000  In  meals  they  had  with  commer- 
cial customers;  112,333  for  two  season 
passes  to  the  L.  A.  Forum;  $10,713  for 
a  barber  shop  for  senior  company  ex- 
ecutives; and  $959  for  a  golf  outing. 

While  these  may  be  legitimate  busi- 
ness expenses  for  IRS.  we  must  decide 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will 
foot  the  bill  for  expenses  such  as  these 
on  military  contracts.      '' 

I  believe,  as  a  result  of  our  findings, 
that  legislative  action  is  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  ensure  that  there  is 
no  question  what  the  Government  will 
or  will  not  pay  for,  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  dog  kennel  expenses  will  not 
be  paid  Tor  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2397  will: 


First,  prohibit  a  contractor  from 
charging  the  Government  for  enter- 
tainment costs,  lobbying  costs,  alco- 
holic beverages,  dues  for  any  social  or 
dining  club,  contributions  or  dona- 
tions, fines  and  penalties,  defense  of 
fraud  proceedings,  advertising  costs, 
and  the  cost  of  gifts,  models,  souvenirs 
and  other  mementos; 

Second,  require  the  DOD  to  tighten 
up  its  regulations  and  eliminate  the 
gray  areas; 

Third,  penalize  a  contractor  for  sub- 
mitting expressly  unallowable  costs; 
and, 

Fourth,  establish  a  mandatory  rota- 
tion every  5  years  for  the  Government 
representative,  the  administrative  con- 
tracting officer,  who  is  the  watchdog 
for  the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  believe  these  provisions  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  abuses 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
myself  and  Mr.  Bbhwbtt  in  our  efforts 
to  prevent  these  abuses  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  a  copy 

of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 

following  my  remarks. 

H.R.  2397 

A  bill  to  limit  the  payment  of  costs  to 

defense  contractors 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  8HOBT  Tmjt. 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Allowable 
Cost  Reform  Act". 

SBC  t  ALLOWABLE  CONTKACT  COSTS. 

(a)  Pehalty  Fo«  StninssiON  or  Uhallow- 
ABLS  Costs.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
require  that  a  covered  contract  provide 
that- 

(1)  If  the  contractor  submits  for  reim- 
bursement any  cost  that  has  been  expressly 
defined  as  unallowable  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion— 

(A)  the  cost  shall  be  disallowed;  and 

(B)  the  contractor  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  disallowed  cost,  plus  Interest; 
and 

(3)  If  the  contractor  submits  for  reim- 
bursement any  cost  of  a  type  that  has  been 
expressly  defined  as  unallowable  by  statute 
or  regulation  and  that  has  been  previously 
disallowed  to  that  contractor— 

(A)  the  cost  shall  be  disallowed;  and 

(B)  the  contractor  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost,  plus  in- 
terest 

Interest  under  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
puted from  the  date  on  which  the  request 
for  reimbursement  of  the  cost  was  submit- 
ted and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 

1978. 

(b)  Uhaixowable  Costs.- The  following 
costs  shall  not  be  allowed  under  a  covered 
contract: 

(1)  Costs  of  amusement  diversion,  and 
social  activities  and  any  costs  directly  associ- 
ated with  such  costs  (such  as  tickets  to 
shows  or  sports  events,  meals,  lodging,  rent- 
als, transportation,  and  gratuities). 

(2)  CosU  Incurred  to  influence  (directly  or 
indirectly)  congressional  action  on  any  legis- 


lation   or    appropriation   matters    pending 
before  Congress. 

(3)  Defense  of  any  fraud  proceeding 
brought  by  the  United  States,  unless  the 
contractor  Is  found  not  to  be  liable  In  any 
way  for  the  alleged  fraud. 

(4)  Fines  and  penalties  resulting  from  vio- 
lations of,  or  failure  of  the  contractor  to 
comply  with,  Federal.  State,  or  local  laws 
and  regulations,  except  when  incurred  as  a 
result  of  compliance  with  specific  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract  or  written  In- 
structions from  the  contracting  officer. 

(5)  C^osts  of  membership  in  any  social  or 
dining  club  or  organization. 

(6)  Alcoholic  beverages. 

(7)  Ojntributions  or  donations,  regardless 
of  the  recipient 

(8)  Advertising  designed  to  promote  the 
contractor  or  its  products. 

(9)  Models,  gifts,  souvenirs,  or  other  mem- 
orabilia. 

(c)  RacTHJiTioirs  Rklatxro  to  Auowablb 
Costs.— <1)  Within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions to  amend  those  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  supplement  to  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  that  deals 
with  the  allowability  of  contractor  costs  re- 
imbursed under  Government  contracts.  In 
developing  specific  criteria  for  the  allowabil- 
ity of  such  (xwts.  the  Secretary  shall  consid- 
er whether  reimbursement  of  such  costs  by 
the  Government  is  in  the  best  intereste  of 
the  United  States.  The  amendment*— 

(A)  stiall  define  in  detail  and  in  specific 
terms  those  costs  that  are  unallowable 
under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

(B)  shall  provide  that  costs  specifically 
tmallowable  under  one  cost  principle  shall 
not  be  allowable  under  related  cost  princi- 
ples. 

(3)  The  amendments  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  at  a  minimum  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples applicable  to  contractor  costs  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Air  shows. 

(B)  Advertising. 

(C)  Recruitment 

(D)  Entertainment. 

(E)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

<F)  Social  and  dining  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(0)  Contributions  or  donations. 
(H)  Community  relations. 

(1)  Defense  of  fraud  proceedings. 
(J)  Fines  and  penalties. 

(K)  Dining  facilities. 
(L)  Professional  and  consulting  services. 
(M)  Compensation. 
(N)  Selling  and  marketing. 
(O)  Travel. 
(P)  Lobbying. 
(Q)  PubUc  relations. 
(R)  Hotel  and  meal  expenses. 
(8)  Membership  in  civic,  community,  and 
professional  organizations. 

(3)  Such  amendments  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  sufficient 
documentation  to  support  the  allowability 
of  a  cost  at  the  time  cost  and  pricing  daU  Is 
submitted  to  the  Government  pursuant  to 
section  2306  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  at  the  time  a  proposed  forward  pricing 
agreement  or  proposal  for  final  settlement 
is  submitted  to  the  Oovenunent.  If  a  claim 
is  not  supported  by  adequate  documenta- 
tion, the  cost  becomes  expressly  unallow- 
able and  is  not  subject  to  negotiation. 

(4)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 


Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  identif  j^lng- 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes  to 
be  made  to  the  current  cost  principles:  and 

(B)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes 
on  future  requests  for  reimbursement  of 
contractor  costs. 

(d)  Rksolutioii  or  Aixowabls  Exmszs.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(1)  require  the  negotiation  and  settlement 
of  each  item  of  cost  under  a  covered  con- 
tract which  is  challenged  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  being  unallowable:  and 

(2)  provide  that,  whenever  feasible  and 
practicable,  the  contract  auditor  may  be 
present  at  any  negotiation  or  meeting  with 
the  contractor  regarding  resolution  of  allow- 
ability of  cosU  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  pajrment. 

(e)  C^KKTIFICATIOIf  or  AlXOWABL,B  Ikdirkct 

Costs.— <  1 )  If  a  contractor  submits  a  request 
for  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs  for  final 
settlement  under  a  covered  contract,  the 
contractor  shall  be  required  to  certify  that 
all  Indirect  costs  Included  In  the  request  are 
allowable  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  Any  such  certification  shall  be 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  waive  the  requirement  for  certification 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
tract in  an  exceptional  case  if  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(A)  determines  that  It  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  require  such 
certification;  and 

(B)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

(f)  LnOTATIOIf    OH    I^MGTH    OF    DTJTT    AS- 

siGMicEirT  roR  Cextaih  CoirntACTiKc  Om- 
ciALS.— The  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  Directors  of  the  Defense 
Agencies  shall  prescribe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  maximum 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  particular  contractor  in  the  de- 
cision-making position  as  corporate  adminis- 
trative contracting  officer  or  administrative 
officer;  and 

(3)  to  provide  ttiat  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  position  in  paragraph  (I) 
may  not  be  reassigned  to  duty  with  ttiat 
contractor  for  a  period  of  five  years  after 
the  end  of  the  previous  such  assignment 

(g)  DtFiwiTiow  or  CovxRKD  CoirraACT.— 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"covered  contract"  means  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  an  amount 
more  than  $25,000— 

(1)  that  Is  flexibly  priced;  or 

(3)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  data  Is  re- 
quired under  section  230«<f)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code. 


D  1250 

AMBIVALENCE  ABOUT  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  recently  attempted  to 
make  light  of  the  fact  that  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  are  generally 
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ambivalent  aiMUt  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Recent  studies  and 
surveys  clearly  point  this  out.  Further- 
more, according  to  an  article  published 
in  the  May  1985  issue  of  Inc.  maga- 
zine, that  ambivalence  also  extends  to 
the  various  groups  entrusted  by  small 
business  to  represent  their  interests. 

The  article  was  accurate  in  its  as- 
sessment that  there  was  no  unified  op- 
position among  small  business  people 
to  our  proposal  to  dismantle  the  SBA. 
In  fact,  the  author  stated  that  "a 
number  of  legislators  and  small  busi- 
ness lobbyists  even  told  reporters  that 
the  idea  had  merit"  and  it  "reflected 
the  growing  perception  that  the  SBA 
is  a  pork-barrel  agency  laden  with 
wasteful  loan  and  assistance  pro- 
grams." 

The  author  went  on  to  point  out 
that,  when  Small  Business  United  held 
its  annual  leadership  conference  in 
January  to  resolve  questions  of  politi- 
cal identity  and  strategy,  "from  the 
outset,  ambivalence  about  the  SBA 
dominated  the  strategy  debate."  The 
overall  concliision  was  that  "small 
business  could  lose  an  opportunity  to 
help  fashion  vital  national  policy  if  it 
concentrates  on  saving  the  SBA." 

This  all  leads  me  to  ask  why  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress continue  to  support  the  use  of 
scarce  taxpayer  dollars  to  fund  a  fed- 
eral program  which  has  no  significant 
support  among  the  constituency  it  is 
designed  to  serve? 

The  article  from  Inc.  follows: 
BETOifs  Uifcu  Sam  ajis  His  Oitts 
(By  Steve  CoU) 

David  Stockman,  who  was  girding  for  a 
fight,  couldn't  have  anticipated  the  apathy 
that  greeted  his  idea  When  word  leaked  out 
last  December  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  might  propose  abolish- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
no  hasty  gatherings  of  small  businesspeople 
denounced  the  proposal,  and  no  urgent  peti- 
tions circulated  among  members  of  Con- 
gress. A  number  of  legislators  and  small 
business  lobbyists  even  told  reporters  that 
the  idea  had  merit.  The  indifferent  reaction 
to  Stockman's  proposal  reflected  the  grow- 
ing perception  that  the  SBA  is  a  pork-barrel 
agency  laden  with  wasteful  loan  and  assist- 
ance programs.  But  It  was  also  a  symptom 
of  a  political  crisis  among  many  small  busi- 
ness lobbyists,  one  that  may  cripple  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  99th  Congress. 

The  crisis  is  one  of  identity  and  strategy. 
In  the  eyes  of  policymakers  in  Washington, 
is  small  business  simply  another  entry  in 
the  dreary  list  of  special  Interest  groups 
that  see  Uncle  Sam  as  a  source  of  almost 
unlimited  largesse?  Or  does  small  business 
have  a  more  expansive  political  identity 
that  describes  an  essential  and  dynamic 
sector  of  the  national  economy  that  has  an 
overriding  stake  in  major  economic  Issues? 
Perhaps  only  once  in  a  generation  does  the 
opportunity  come  that  exists  today  to  refa- 
shion fundamentally  the  tax  system  and  re- 
define fiscal  policy.  Will  small  business 
expend  its  limited  political  strength  by  com- 
peting for  its  share  of  the  federal  dole,  or 
will  It  move  on  to  issues  that  are  at  the  top 
of  the  national  agenda? 


In  mid-January,  as  the  Administration's 
plan  to  abolish  the  SBA  gathered  strength 
in  Washington,  more  than  100  small  busi- 
ness activists  met  In  Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  to  re- 
solve these  questions  of  political  identity 
and  strategy.  T^e  occasion  was  the  fourth 
annual  leadership  conference  of  Small  Busi- 
ness United  (SBU).  an  umbrella  lobbying  or- 
ganization made  up  of  about  a  dozen  region- 
al small  business  groups  from  across  the 
country.  The  purpose  of  the  conference, 
which  was  organized  much  like  a  political 
convention,  was  to  adopt  a  narrow  platform 
of  legislative  priorities  for  the  first  session 
of  the  99th  Congress.  For  two  days,  dele- 
gates debated  the  issues  before  voting  on 
their  top  priorities. 

Prom  the  outset,  ambivalence  about  the 
SBA  dominated  the  strategy  debate. 
Thomas  Powers,  general  counsel  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  told  the 
conference,  "I  think  each  and  every  one  of 
you  ought  to  be  Insulted  that  anyone  would 
propose  to  eliminate  the  SBA."  That  drew  a 
sharp  retort  from  a  Texas  delegate.  "Every 
time  I  go  to  these  meetings  and  hear  people 
from  Washington,  they're  always  talking 
about  how  much  they're  going  to  lose  from 
their  budget,"  'aid  David  Pinkus,  a  Dallas 
landscape  contractor.  "You  can't  sit  down 
and  let  every  special  interest  group  have 
their  own  agency  in  Washington."  Pinkus 
and  other  delegates— many  of  them  young 
and  from  the  Southwest— urged  the  confer- 
ence to  make  tax  reform  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion Its  top  priorities  In  1985. 

As  the  conference  wore  on,  though,  the 
traditionalist  view  that  the  SBA  Is  small 
business'  most  important  link  to  power  in 
Washington  began  to  prevail.  "If  we  lose 
the  SBA,  it  really  will  cause  a  domino  effect 
within  the  small  business  community," 
argued  Allen  Neece,  SBU's  Washington 
counsel.  And  as  the  debate  reached  the 
height  of  Its  passion.  Robert  Dotchin.  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, proclaimed  to  the  delegates:  "One 
thing  Is  sacred,  and  that  Is  this  agency!  It's 
going  to  be  maintained." 

The  vote  on  the  platform  perfectly  cap- 
tured the  political  schisms  that  threaten  to 
drain  the  already  limited  clout  of  small 
business  In  Washington.  Tied  for  first  place 
as  SBU's  top  legislative  priorities  in  1985  are 
two  contrary  objectives;  saving  the  SBA  and 
reducing  the  federal  deficit.  Tax  simplifica- 
tion finished  second  in  the  conference  bal- 
loting. In  Its  presentation  to  Congress, 
scheduled  for  April,  SBU  would  be  in  the 
same  untenable  poaltion  as  hundreds  of 
other  special  interest  lobbies  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  long-term  implications  of  SBU's  polit- 
ical identity  crisis  were  not  lost  on  some  of 
the  conference  delegates.  "I  worry  that  we 
don't  have  a  tremendous  number  of  snazzy 
new  Initiatives,"  reflected  Jack  Rennle,  the 
immediate  past-president  of  SBU  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Smaller  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England.  "It's  almost  like 
the  difference  between  a  long-range  plan  in 
business  and  this  year's  budget.  We  seem  to 
chum  over  many  of  the  same  kind  of  issues, 
sometimes  identical  Issues.  .  .  .  Maybe  we 
need  some  kind  of  far-thinking  council,  or 
some  kind  of  new  group  to  look  beyond  the 
tactical  or  topical  Issues." 

The  leadership  vacuum  Rennle  describes 
within  SBU  and  similar  lobbies  has  direct 
political  costs.  When  small  business  advo- 
cates espouse  a  political  vision  that  is  bla- 
tantly parochial,  they  risk  the  loss  of  visibil- 
ity and  access  In  Washington— and,  ulti- 
mately, a  loss  of  Influence. 


That  lesson  was  painfully  clear  even  at 
the  Arizona  conference.  On  the  same  week- 
end that  it  was  taking  place,  21  U.S.  sena- 
tors from  both  parties  were  ensconced  in 
hotel  rooms  less  than  a  10-mlnute  drive 
from  the  meetings.  The  senators  were  In 
town  for  what  a  spokesperson  described  as  a 
"very  relaxed"  charity  tennis  tournament. 
Despite  weeks  of  effort  by  SBU  representa- 
tives, only  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  (R-Conn.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  stopped  by  the  conference— and 
only  for  a  10-mlnute  breakfast  talk.  Gulping 
down  a  glass  of  orange  juice  before  rushing 
out  with  his  aides,  Weicker  told  the  small 
businesspeople,  "I  love  you  all,  but  I  came 
out  here  to  play  tennis." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  all  the  blame  for 
this  disheartening  state  of  affairs  on  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  SBU.  Building  na- 
tional political  leadership,  notes  SBU  presi- 
dent Brad  Roller,  owner  of  Swiger  CoU  Sys- 
tems Inc..  of  Cleveland,  Is  "Just  a  reaUy  big 
undertaking  for  guys  who  happen  to  be 
working  and  running  businesses."  The  first 
step  toward  that  goal,  however.  Is  to  estab- 
lish political  priorities  that  move  such  small 
businesspeople  as  Roller  beyond  Uncle 
Sam's  tempting  handouts.  Until  then,  as 
Roller  puts  it,  small  businesspeople  may 
continue  to  be  perceived  in  Washington  "as 
a  bunch  of  lunatics  out  there  who  aren't  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  political  process." 


MESSAGE  FROM  A  NICARAOUAN 
PATRIOT 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Nicaraguan  citizen,  who  was  a 
former  Sandinista.  but  then  fled  her 
coimtry,  has  written  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  of  us.  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  RicoKO  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  "Brutal  ml^tary  dicta- 
torship led  by  the  Sandinista  National 
Liberation  Front,  PSLN." 

This  Nicaraguan  citizen,  Mrs, 
Adrlana  Guillen,  is  now  a  resident  in 
the  United  States.  She  has  viewed 
with  dismay  the  extent  to  which  Nica- 
ragua has  become  a  "political"  issue  in 
the  United  States.  I  imderstand  Mrs. 
Guillen's  concern  because  she  has  seen 
first  hand  the  betrayal  of  her  country 
and  the  revolution  that  threw  out  the 
Somoza  dictatorship  and  installed  an- 
other dictatorship  in  its  place. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  recog- 
nize the  threat  from  the  Sandinista 
regime,  and  it  is  useful  to  read  Mrs. 
Guillen's  letter  in  order  to  appreciate 
how  grave  that  threat  is.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  words  of  this 
Nicaraguan  patriot. 

Letter  from  Adrlana  Guillen: 

AprU  23,  1985. 
MmBKxs  or  trx  U.S.  Congrkss, 
WathingCon.  DC. 

DxAJi  Concrxsskxn:  I  am  a  Nicaraguan  cit- 
izen who  has  become  an  American  resident 
after  being  granted  political  asylum  in  this 
generous  country.  I  am  a  Sandinista  dissi- 
dent, my  father  fought  with  Sandlno  at  the 


early  age  of  fifteen;  I  served  in  the  Sandi- 
nista government  from  July  1979  to  Febru- 
ary 1980  when  I  resigned  in  protest  for  their 
totalitarian  path  and  I  went  to  work  for  LA 
PRENSA  until  the  Sandinistas  accused  me 
of  an  International  plot  and  sentenced  me  In 
absentia— while  I  was  writing  a  story  in 
Costa  Rica. 

Prom  the  tradition  of  Sandinlamo  that  my 
family  and  I  stand  for  A  representative 
system,  nationalistic  and  loving  of  freedom 
and  justice:  I  did  not  agree  with  the  role 
played  by  the  "Marines"  in  my  fatherland 
nor  do  I  agree  with  the  role  played  by  the 
Cubans,  Soviets  and  other  tntemationallsts 
today  in  Nicaragiia.  This  is  the  force  that 
pushed  me  to  struggle  for  a  Nicaragua  free 
of  foreign  presence,  in  peace  with  its  people 
and  its  neighbors. 

Looking  at  Capitol  Hill  today  I  under- 
stand why  llt)eration  movements  In  the 
Third  World  have  been  lost  to  the  Soviet  in- 
fluence; I  understand  why  we  in  Nicaragua 
received  a  bad  signal  from  the  U.S.A.;  I  un- 
derstand why  thousands  of  repatriates  come 
to  this  land  and  will  continue  to  come.  Some 
policy-makers  here  only  care  about  their 
next  election:  To  our  dlanay  they  have 
chosen  Nicaragua  to  be  tm  issue,  we  have 
lost  our  cause.  But  one  thing  is  for  sure,  the 
sons  of  those  politicians  will  have  to  fight 
the  struggle  that  they  are  preventing  Nlca- 
raguans  from  fighting. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  towards  Nicaragua  has 
consistently  supported  military  dictator- 
ship, corruption  and  violation  of  Human 
Rights;  U.S.  foreign  policy  today— as  It  is 
presented  by  the  Democratic  leadership  .  .  . 
wanU  to  continue  that  tradition  by  support- 
ing a  brutal  military  dictatorship  led  by  the 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front, 
FSLN,  as  well  as  by  preventing  the  indige- 
nous resistance  from  restoring  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution  that  we  won  in  July  1979. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  approach  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  leadership;  the 
powerful  and  developed  Establishment  does 
not  need  to  listen  to  the  peasants  of  Nicara- 
gua who  are  fleeing  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  to  the  workers  who  earn  $5  dol- 
lars a  month,  to  the  mothers  who  are  sent 
to  jail  because  they  protest  the  killing  of 
their  sons  defending  the  Sandinista  regime 
that  they  reject,  to  the  minorities  of  Indians 
and  Creolles  who  are  victims  of  Oenocide. 
The  Democratic  leadership  does  not  remem- 
ber the  violations  of  International  Law  they 
supported  in  June  1979  on  behalf  of  the 
Sandinistas,  (I  thought  it  was  on  behalf  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  but  time  has  demon- 
strated that  It  was  on  behalf  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas) and  they  claim  that  they  should  not 
intervene  in  Nicaragua  so  that  self-determi- 
nation would  be  possible.  Let's  set  the 
record  straight:  collective  action  Is  fair— as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  ousting  Somoza— when 
It  Is  done  on  the  grounds  of  defending 
Human  Rights  or  when  a  destabilizing 
regime  Is  at  the  bottom-line  of  the  given 
problem.  They  know  that,  they  know  every- 
thing they  need  to  know  In  order  to  support 
the  wide-spread  reslsltance  of  NIcaraguans. 
But  as  Gus  Tyler  wrote,  they  '  are  only  con- 
cerned about  the  next  election. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  fate  of  my  fa- 
therland Is  not  in  our  hands.  It  does  not 
depend  on  those  whose  lives  are  sacrificed 
In  the  battlefield  and  In  the  SandlnisU  pris- 
ons; it  Is  up  to  the  liberals  who  claimed  to 
act  on  moral  grounds  In  1979  but  are  decid- 


ed to  save  the  Sandinistas  no  matter  what 
they  are  doing  against  Human  Rights,  no 
matter  what  they  are  doing  to  destabilize 
the  area. 

I  hope  that  after  killing  the  support  to 
the  Nicaraguan  reslstence— that  means  kill- 
ing thousands  of  people— they  will  at  least 
respect  the  victims  they  will  have  created. 
Insulting  NIcaraguans  In  the  way  they  have 
been  doing  Is  an  arrogant  attitude;  not  only 
North  Americans  have  heroes.  Central 
Americans  do  have  our  respected  Fathers 
and  they  deserve  respect;  the  anonymous 
mother,  the  young  who  rejects  the  Sandi- 
nista regime,  the  worker,  the  campseino,  the 
Miskito,  the  CreoUe,  are  all  of  them  Patriots 
who  should  not  be  insulted.  It  Is  not  for 
well-to-do  bureacrats  to  judge  the  moral 
values  of  people  whom  they  do  not  care  to 
know. 

This  letter  is  not  to  insult  anyone.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  I  am  writing  here  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  NIcaraguans  and  it  Is 
good  to  convey  It  to  the  Interested  parties 
and  If  possible  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  respect  your  values  and  I  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  support  our 
cause  should  they  know  exactly  what  is 
going  on:  I  know  many  Congressmen  who 
act  on  moral  grounds,  who  were  against 
Somoza  In  July  1979  and  are  against  the 
Sandinista  in  1985  because  they  are  support- 
ing the  struggle  for  Democracy. 

God  help  my  country:  Ood  bless  your 
country. 

Very  sincerely, 

AoRiAMA  OnnxEii. 


'  Chartlns  America's  Future  by  Ou»  Tyler. 
Tyler's  essay  is  about  the  general  beliavior  of  poUU- 
cians  in  ConcTOB. 


D  1720 
NEW  ZEALAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Molin- 
ARi]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
be«n  3  months  since  the  Govenmient 
of  New  Zealand  denied  port  access  to 
one  of  our  U.S.  ships  as  a  result  of  its 
ban  on  nuclear  armed  and  powered 
ships  in  their  ports.  Immediately  after 
the  denial  of  port  access  to  the  Bu- 
chanan, the  United  States  announced 
that  It  was  canceling  joint  military  ex- 
ercises and  reducing  the  amount  of  in- 
telligence information  shared  with 
New  Zealand. 

We  all  hoped  at  that  time  that,  after 
the  dust  had  settled,  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  would  reconsider  the 
ban  and  start  taking  steps  toward  re- 
pairing the  damage  that  was  done. 

Three  months  later,  we  have  seen  no 
moves  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, no  dlsctissions  or  demonstrable 
progress  toward  even  the  consider- 
ation  of  restoring  port  access.  At  con- 
gressional hearings  held  last  March, 
several  members,  including  myself,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  legislation  here  in 
Congress  to  respond  to  the  port  access 
ban.  Yet  we  withheld  such  legislation 
in  the  hope  that,  given  time,  New  Zea- 
land would  work  with  us  in  resolving 
the  dispute.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  happened. 

In  replying  to  a  cable  sent  by  myself 
and  140  of  our  colleagues  to  Members 
of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  on 


March  7  requesting  that  New  Zealand 
reconsider  it's  ban.  Prime  Minister 
Lange  stated  that,  "We  have  formulat- 
ed our  policy  in  the  strategic  interests 
of  New  Zealand."  When  we  look  at 
recent  strategic  developments  in  the 
South  Pacific,  however,  one  must 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment's course  of  action. 

Today,  Camlerahn  Bay  in  Vietnam 
has  been  turned  into  a  major  Soviet 
air  and  naval  facility.  It  is  now  a  home 
base  for  Badger  bombers,  Mlg-23  Jet 
fighters  and  surveillance  craft,  ena- 
bling 25  to  30  Soviet  ships  to  t>e 
present  each  day  in  the  South  China 
Sea.  This  represents  an  unprecedented 
Soviet  military  presence  in  the  region. 
It  was  reported  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  negotiating  a  fish- 
ing agreement  with  the  Pacific  island 
nation  of  Kiribati,  signifying  addition- 
al Soviet  presence  in  the  South  Pacif- 
ic. Although  the  threat  may  not  seem 
to  be  significant  at  the  present  time,  I 
believe  there  is  cause  for  genuine 
alarm  should  this  Soviet  presence  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  days  ahead. 

In  addition,  the  current  unrest  and 
rise  of  anti-American  sentiments  in 
the  Philippines  has  raised  some  con- 
cern over  the  security  of  Clark  Air 
Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base,  two 
key  U.S.  facilities  in  the  region.  Some 
opponents  of  President  Marcos  have 
pledged  that,  should  they  come  to 
power,  these  two  bases  would  be 
closed. 

Strong  defense  capabilities  and  the 
ANZUS  alliance  have  been  effective 
over  the  past  34  years  in  maintaining 
peace  in  the  South  Pacific  region.  By 
crippling  ANZUS.  as  New  Zealand  has 
done  with  its  port  access  ban  in  direct 
opposition  to  recent  ANZUS  CouncU 
statements  reaffirming  the  impor- 
tance of  port  access.  New  Zealand  has 
served  to  significantly  damage  our 
mission  of  preserving  the  stability  and 
peace  now  enjoyed  in  that  region. 

Polls  indicate  that  while  a  majority 
of  New  Zealanders  are  still  In  support 
of  the  ban,  they  also  support  New  Zea- 
land's continued  participation  in 
ANZUS.  This  stand  remains  confusing 
as  there  is  support  for  a  mutual  securi- 
ty treaty  which  necessarily  imposes 
risks  and  burdens  on  all  members  of 
the  alliance,  but  there  also  exists  a 
certain  selective  quality  about  what 
aspects  and  responsibilities  of  the 
treaty  New  Zealanders  are  willing  to 
accept. 

The  response  by  the  United  States 
to  New  Zealand's  refusal  to  allow  port 
access  to  one  of  our  naval  ships  has 
been  firm  but  measured,  demonstrat- 
ing    our     disappointment     over     the 

ction  without  making  any  attempt  to 
bully  New  Zealand.  As  I  mentioned, 
specific  legislation  addressing  this 
Issue; has  been  withheld  to  this  point. 
Yet,  now  Interest  Is  growing  for  legis- 
lation seeking  to  limit  casein  Imports. 
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one  of  New  Zealand's  major  exports 
and  a  product  which  is  displacing 
much  of  our  own  nonfat  dry  milk.  Pa- 
tience, which  has  held  back  many  of 
these  measures,  may  now  be  running 
thin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  New  Zea- 
land to  do  what's  right,  tx>th  for  itself 
and  for  its  region.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  with  this  present  state  of  in- 
action while  the  consequences  of  New 
Zealand's  decision  continue  to  grow 
more  serious. 

The  United  States  should  not  have 
to  hope  that  New  Zealand  changes  it 
course,  we  should  expect  it. 


COMMENDING  MINORITY  LEAD- 
ERSHIP FOR  MEASURES  TO 
REFORM  PROCEDURES  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  who  earlier  today  were  in- 
strumental In  bringing  to  the  floor  the 
measure  designed  to  reform  the  Coh- 

GRXSSIONAL  RECORI). 

I  think  particularly  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott]  need  to  be  commended  in  this 
regard  because  this  now  \b  the  second 
reform  measure  that  he  has  brought 
to  the  floor  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks.  The  first  reform  measure, 
which  allowed  for  wider  television 
camera  coverage  during  the  time  when 
we  were  voting  I  think  was  significant 
in  that  it  was  accepted  and  that  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reform  measures 
that  the  minority  has  brought  to  the 
floor.  That  one  was  accepted.  We  were 
disappointed  when  the  next  one  was 
rejected.  That  one  was  the  measure 
aimed  at  ending  the  practice  of  ghost 
voting  here  in  the  House.  The  idea 
that  people  can  go  to  their  committees 
and  hand  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  then 
leave  and  have  that  piece  of  paper 
voted  for  them  rather  than  voting  is 
an  affront  to  democracy.  It  is  an  af- 
front to  the  legislative  process  and  it  is 
particxilarly  onerous  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  minority  who  time  after 
time  in  committee  are  being  voted 
down  by  people  who  are  not  there  but 
who  are  in  fact  being  voted  as  ghosts. 

When  that  measure  came  to  the 
House  floor  here  last  week  it  was 
tabled  by  the  majority.  So  that  reform 
measure,  turned  down  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  ghost  voting,  is  some- 
thing that  they  wanted  to  continue. 

And  then  today  we  had  before  us  a 
measure  to  assure  an  accurate  Coif- 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  again  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  bringing  that  to  the  floor. 


I  think  the  case  was  made.  The  case 
was  made  that  this  is  not  Just  a  short- 
term  problem  of  a  few  incidents  where 
the  CoHGKESsiONAL  RECORD  is  distorted 
but  a  long-term  problem,  a  problem 
that  has  been  with  us  since  the  1960's, 
throughout  the  1970's  and  up  to  the 
present  day.  where  we  are  dealing  with 
a  distorted  public  document  where  the 
right  of  Members  to  revise  and  extend 
has  been  abused  to  the  point  that  you 
cannot  rely  upon  the  Congressional 
Record  as  being  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  takes  place  in  this  body. 

There  was  an  attempt  here  today  on 
the  floor  to  begin  the  process  of  assur- 
ing the  public  that  we  could  in  fact 
produce  an  accurate  public  document 
here  in  the  Congress.  That  was  turned 
down  as  well.  Once  again  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  refused  to  consider  the 
matter  that  was  before  us;  namely,  a 
change  in  the  rules. 

Rather,  what  they  did  wa#  try  to 
narrow  the  Issue,  try  to  trivialize  the 
issue.  In  fact,  and  sent  it  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  where  they 
hope  to  get  an  action  which  will  be 
less  than  what  is  needed  in  order  to 
change  the  rule  around  here  and  get 
us  a  vertMitim  transcript  of  what  takes 
place  on  the  House  floor. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  a  systematic 
effort  by  the  majority  to  maintain 
rules  that  are  the  antithesis  of  good 
legislative  practice.  We  need  legislative 
reform  and  the  effort  that  has  been 
begun  here  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
I  think  deserves  the  commendation  of 
all  of  those  across  the  country  who  are 
In  favor  of  good  Government. 

It  is  an  effort  that  I  believe  we  will 
see  continue.  I  think  we  are  goin^  to 
see  a  number  of  reform  measures 
come  before  the  House  and  I  would 
suggest  to  some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues that  they  may  want  to  become 
a  little  careful  about  voting  with  their 
leadership  all  of  the  time  on  things 
that  are  against  reform.  They  have 
voted  blindly  here  in  the  last  few 
weeks  and  there  are  already  many  of 
them  on  record  now  as  voting  for 
ghost  voting  and  voting  against  Con- 
gressional Record  reform. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  record  I 
would  want  to  take  to  the  voters  in  my 
district  and  I  think  as  some  of  these 
things  begin  to  pile  up,  like  perhaps 
Junketing  reform,  perhaps  an  attend- 
ance reform  here  on  the  House  floor 
requiring  a  certain  amount  of  attend- 
ance on  the  House  floor,  some  things 
like  that,  they  may  not  want  to  be  on 
record  as  voting  with  their  leadership 
all  of  the  time  in  these  matters. 

These  are  distinct  reform  measures 
that  deserve  the  support  of  not  only 
Republicans  but  Democrats  as  well. 
The  Republicans  have  been  voting  sol- 
idly for  reform.  It  Is  disappointing 
that  the  Democrats  thus  far  have  not. 
Let  us  hope  It  changes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


D  1730 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OV 
DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  MINDS- 
ZENTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dwter] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  and  sorrow 
that  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  his 
death.  His  unyielding  struggle  and 
commitment  to  the  field  of  human 
rights  has  inspired  free  Hungarians 
around  the  world. 

I  believe,  as  we  all  do,  that  expres- 
sions of  support  are  Important  in  the 
continuing  struggle  for  equality  and 
human  rights.  Strong  and  courageous 
individuals  like  Jozsef  Mindszenty 
spent  a  lifetime  pursuing  the  struggle 
for  liberty.  As  a  result  of  his  outspo- 
ken criticism,  he  was  arrested,  charged 
with  treason,  and  eventually  impris- 
oned. Indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous courage  and  compassion. 

As  the  Nation  to  which  many  others 
look  for  guidance  on  human  rights,  we 
must  continually  strive  for  the  preser- 
vation and  extension  of  basic  human 
freedom  for  all  people,  regardless  of 
the  nation  in  which  they  reside.  Our 
tribute  to  Cardinal  Mindszenty  today 
can  only  reaffirm  our  longstanding 
commitment  to  this  struggle. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm my  commitment  with  those  in 
Hungary  who  suffer  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  totalitarianism.  The  daily  in- 
dignities to  which  Hungarians  are  sub- 
jected to  should  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  us  in  the  free  world. 

These  statements  are  now  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  In  the  worldwide  effort 
to  aid  the  Hungarian  people.  So  today, 
we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
conjunction  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  democratic  self-rule 
and  freedom.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league, Congressman  Horton,  for 
bringing  this  important  s(>ecial  order 
to  my  attention.* 


NATIONAL  NUTRITION  MONI- 
TORING AND  RELATED  RE- 
SEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKat]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  H.R.  2436,  the  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
source Act  of  1985,  on  behalf  of  29  of 
our  colleagues.  A  national  nutrition 
monitoring  system  is  a  basic  tool  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  linkages  be- 
tween food  consumption  patterns,  nu- 
tritional status,  and  health  status.  A 


national  nutrition  monitoring  system 
is  essential  to  assure:  the  safety  and 
quality  of  the  food  supply:  that  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  public  are 
met:  and  that  an  appropriate  data 
base  exists  for  planning  and  guiding 
the  expenditiu-e  of  public  funds  for  ag- 
riculture, nutrition,  and  health  re- 
search, education,  and  Intervention 
programs. 

H.R.  2436  is  not  a  new  bill,  but  a 
slightly  revised  version  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Doug 
Walgren,  and  myself  in  January  1984 
and  considered  by  the  House  in  Octo- 
ber 1984.  Senator  Bingaman  also  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  last  year.  One  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  Federal 
and  State  expenditures  for  nutrition 
monitoring  and  to  improve  the  per- 
formance and  benefits  of  current  Fed- 
eral nutrition  monitoring  and  related 
research  activities.  Although  several 
components  of  a  national  nutrition 
monitoring  system  are  in  place,  a  co- 
herent, comprehensive,  and  coordinat- 
ed system  does  not  exist.  Therefore, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  establish  an 
identifiable,  timely  program  and  a  cen- 
tral focus  for  the  coordination,  man- 
agement, and  direction  of  Federal  nu- 
trition monitoring  activities. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
bill  considered  by  the  House  in  the 
98th  Congress  and  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  the  Institutional  ar- 
rangement for  achieving  a  timely  and 
effective  nutrition  monitoring  pro- 
gram. The  previous  bill  established  a 
Directorate  for  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Research  composed  of  nu- 
merous Federal  agencies.  This  ar- 
rangement did  not  fix  the  responsibU- 
ity  for  the  program  with  any  one  Fed- 
eral department,  and  the  administra- 
tion viewed  the  Directorate  as  a  cum- 
bersome organizational  structure.  H.R. 
2436  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  of  the  program  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  [HHSl.  To  facilitate  the  man- 
agement and  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram an  Intergovemment  Science 
Board  for  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  is  established  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 

In  addition,  the  bill  caUs  for  an 
interagency  budget  based  on  planned 
priorities.  The  bill  requires  that  re- 
quests for  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  nutrition  monitoring  by  each 
Federal  agency  be  consistent  with  the 
interagency  budget  and  be  identified 
as  a  specific  line  item.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Congress  will 
know  the  level  of  expenditures  re- 
quested for  nutrition  monitoring  ac- 
tivities and  be  able  to  exercise  its  over- 
sight responsibility  in  this  area.  The 
bill  strengthens  priorities  Vfor  nutri- 
tional status  methods  research  and 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  through  an  annual  au- 
thorization  of   $3   million.   However, 


these  priorities  are  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  comprehensive  plan  and 
funds  are  not  authorized  untU  the 
plan  is  submitted  to  the  Congress  18 
months  from  the  date  the  bill  is  en- 
acted. These  priorities  are  necessary  to 
improve  both  the  performance  and 
cost  effectiveness  of  current  Federal 
and  State  nutrition  monitoring  activi- 
ties. 

The  proper  implementation  of  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  could 
serve  as  a  much  needed  health  promo- 
tion and  disease  prevention  tool.  To 
date,  information  on  the  dietary  and 
nutritional  status  of  the  population 
are  collected  every  6  to  10  years  and 
some  of  the  data  are  not  analyzed 
until  5  or  more  years  later.  Without 
the  continuous  collection  and  analjrsis 
of  dietary  and  nutritional  status  infor- 
mation, as  called  for  in  this  bill,  it  is 
impossible  for  health  professionals 
and  the  Congress  to  make  prudent  de- 
cisions and  policies  regarding  this  Na- 
tion's physical  and  economic  well- 
being. 

I  encourage  our  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  243.  the  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search Act  of  1985.« 


wish  to  commend  the  students  and 
teachers  who  have  participated  in  this 
valuable  effort  and  to  encourage 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds 
to  follow  this  smaU  but  important  ex- 
ample of  caring.* 


KIDS  FOR  AFRICA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
devoted  efforts  of  the  students  of 
Washington  Junior  High  School  in  Sa- 
linas, CA.  These  young  people  are 
doing  their  part  to  help  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  victims  of  famine  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  They  have  pro- 
claimed May  14.  "Kids  for  Africa 
Day,"  and  are  challenging  students 
from  across  the  Nation  to  Join  them  in 
donating  the  equivalent  of  one  limch 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  famine  relief. 

The  recent  outpouring  of  support 
from  young  people  for  relief  efforts 
for  the  30  million  people  seriously  at 
risk  in  the  region  seems  to  contradict 
the  notion  that  this  Is  a  self-centered 
"me  generation."  Witness  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  the  USA  for  Africa 
campaign.  America's  young  people  are 
reaching  into  their  pockets  to  add 
their  contributions  to  a  cause  which 
they  take  very  seriously.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  suffering  will  con- 
tinue if  we  do  not  give  them  our  help. 
I  am  proud  of  our  young  people,  who, 
recognizing  the  tremendous  resources 
which  we  as  Americans  enjoy,  are 
doing  their  share  to  help  in  this  devas- 
tating crisis. 

Today,  I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
students  of  Washington  Junior  High, 
who  have  committed  their  time  and 
talents  to  an  idea  which  I  hope  to  see 
spread  across  the  entire  country.   I 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
JOZSEF  CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hortoh] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GXmKALLXAVX 

Blr.  HORTON.  Bdr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested this  special  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  might  pay  tribute  to 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  oa  the 
10th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

We  in  Congress  tocos  a  great  deal  of 
attention  on  himian  rights  abuses 
around  the  world.  We  write  letters 
urging  our  coimterparts  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  free  unjustly  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Jewish  community. 
We  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion 01  goods  made  with  slave  labor. 
We  tie  our  foreign  aid  to  efforts  to 
eliminate  human  rights  abuses.  And 
we  pass  resolutions  condemning  the 
unjust  practices  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes around  the  world.  These  efforts 
are  important  and  they  have  tremen- 
dous impact,  but  they  are  not  enough. 
We  must  also  focus  the  world's  atten- 
tion on  those  heroic  individuals  who 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  their  country- 
men. Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  such  a 
man. 

Joszef  Mindszenty  was  bom  on 
March  29,  1892,  in  a  small  village  in 
Hungary.  His  father,  a  small  landown- 
er, served  the  community  as  village 
Judge,  chairman  of  the  local  parochial 
school  board,  and  as  president  of  the 
parish  council.  By  the  life  he  lived,  he 
taught  hlB  young  son  the  importance 
of  serving  his  fellow  man. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  ordained  a 
catholic  priest  in  1915.  His  selfless 
work  on  behalf  of  wounded  Hungarian 
soldiers  won  him  no  honors;  instead, 
his  outspoken  criticism  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  earned  him  confinement  to 
his  hometown. 

E>espite  active  efforts  by  the  govern- 
ment to  discredit  Father  Mindszenty. 
he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1944. 
During  the  ceremony,  Cardinal  Seredi 
uttered  a  prediction  which  followed 
Father  Jozsef  throughout  his  life: 

The  truth  will  not  be  taken  away  from 
you  by  anyone,  neither  by  force  nor  by  Oat- 
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tei7-  Tou  wlU  never  exchuice  rood  for  evil. 
xtat  regard  evil  m  rood.  Tou  will  never  call 
llctat  dark,  nor  darfcnen  light. 

Shortly,  thereafter,  the  Oemuui 
Army  overran  Hungary.  In  order  to 
emphasize  his  Himgarlan  origins  and 
to  rally  his  people.  Father  Jonef  took 
on  the  name.  Mlndggenty.  the  name  of 
his  birthplace.  This  symbolic  act 
earned  him  the  wrath  of  the  Nazi  mili- 
tary leadership. 

One  month  later.  Bishop  Mindszenty 
was  arrested  by  the  government. 
charged  with  treason,  and  imprisoned. 
He  remained  in  prison  until  2  months 
after  the  Soviets  captured  Budapest. 

Imprisonment  never  dulled  his  sense 
of  Justice  nor  his  desire  for  freedom 
for  his  countrymen.  Less  than  4  years 
after  his  rdease.  his  criticism  of  the 
communist  regime  resulted  in  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  for  "anti- 
sUte  activlUes."  He  was  finaUy  re- 
leased from  prison  by  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  in  1956,  but  he  was 
forced  to  seek  asylum  in  the  American 
Embassy  when  Soviet  tanks  roUed 
through  Budapest  a  week  later. 

Cardinal  Mindnenty's  commitment 
to  Individual  freedom,  to  his  faith,  and 
to  his  countrymen,  has  Inspired  people 
the  world  over.  He  never  gave  in  to 
tjrranny.  There  was  never  a  sacrifice 
too  great  in  his  quest  for  human  digni- 
ty. His  life  provides  an  example  for  ev- 
eryone who  seeks  to  protect  the  rights 
of  others. 

I  had  the  privlUge  of  meeting  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  in  1974.  In  fact.  I  spon- 
sored a  reception  in  his  honor  in  the 
Raybum  building.  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  experimce  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  compassion.  A 
man  of  strength,  and  a  man  who  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  principle  in  the  face 
of  death.  He  was  a  man  who  will  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
men  in  mankind's  struggle  for  free- 
dcMn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  words  and  actions 
here  in  Congress  are  observed  careful- 
ly by  the  world,  and  particularly  by 
those  who  look  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership  and  support  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  Let  this  tribute 
make  known,  that  Americans  care 
about  human  dignity  and  human 
rights,  and  that  we  will  never  rest 
until  freedom  is  obtained  for  aU. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTOif]  for  taking  this  special  order. 

I  Join  with  and  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  certainly 
an  inspiration  to  his  native  country, 
but  really  to  all  of  us.  As  long  as 
people  like  Cardinal  Mindszenty  live  I 
think  freedom  will  live  throughout  the 
world. 


He  was  an  example  to  all  the  free- 
dom loving  people  throughout  the 
world. 

iii.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  [Mr.  Roth]  for  his  re- 
marks. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Jozsef  Mind- 
szenty, a  great  champion  of  the  cause 
of  human  rights  for  the  Hungarian 
people. 

For  more  than  five  decades  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  personified  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  fascism  and  commu- 
nism in  Hungary,  and  he  is  a  heroic 
figure  in  the  history  of  mankind's 
struggle  to  achieve  self-determination 
and  freedom. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  arrested 
twice  in  1919  as  an  enemy  of  the  to- 
talitarian government,  and  in  1944  as  a 
result  of  his  unrelenting  criticism  of 
the  Nazis,  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  treason,  remaining  in  prison  until 
2  months  after  the  Soviets  captured 
the  city  of  Budapest.  For  his  refusal  to 
permit  the  Catholic  schools  of  Himga- 
ry  to  be  secularized  and  for  this  "antis- 
tate  activities,"  he  was  again  arrested, 
this  time  by  the  communists,  and  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Re- 
leased from  prison  by  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  in  1956.  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty was  forced  to  seek  asylum  in 
the  American  Embassy  when  the  Sovi- 
ets took  control  of  the  city,  remaining 
in  Hungary  until  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  in  Congress  remember  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty's  efforts  to  achieve  reli- 
gious freedom  and  self-determination 
because  his  selfless  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  Hungarian  people  still  serve 
today  as  a  symbol  of  hope  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  all  those 
trying  to  escape  from  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HxTRL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  niinoLi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  193D 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGN- 
ING OFTOE  MAY  3  POLISH 
CONSTITDTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipikski]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honor   faUs   upon   me   to   Join   with 


people  of  Polish  ancestry  all  over  the 
world  to  celebrate  the  193d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution. 

The  PoUsh  Constitution  of  1791  was 
based  on  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  1776  and  was  the  first  of  its 
iLind  in  Europe. 

While  the  May  3  Polish  Constitution 
was  a  significant  event  in  Polish  histo- 
ry, the  accomplishments  of  our  Polish 
ancestors  have  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time. 

Recorded  Polish  history  began  in 
the  year  966  under  Duke  Mieszko,  who 
first  began  the  unification  of  Poland. 

In  the  14th  century,  Casimlr  the 
Great  united  all  the  Polish  people  into 
one  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  Nicho- 
las Copernicus,  the  father  of  modem 
astronomy,  was  responsible  for  the 
start  of  the  scientific  revolution. 

Later  in  the  history  of  Poland.  King 
Jon  Sobieski  and  the  Austrians  defeat- 
ed the  Turks  and  saved  Christianity  in 
Europe  at  the  Battle  of  Vienna  in 
1683. 

Womei!  of  Poland  made  their  mark 
in  history  when  Madame  Marie  Sklo- 
dowska  Curie,  "Ith  her  husband.  Joint- 
ly received  th  Nobel  Prize  in  physics 
in  1903  for  t  x  work  with  radioactiv- 
ity. 

Poland's  contribution  to  America 
began  at  the  very  birth  of  our  Repub- 
lic, during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski,  a  cavalry 
officer,  was  a  hero  of  the  Battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Savannah.  Brig.  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battle  of  New  York  and 
in  the  Carollnas.  As  a  colonel  of  engi- 
neers, Kosciuszko  built  the  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko also  declared  for  and  fought 
for  the  May  3,  1791,  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. He  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  free- 
dom fighter  for  democracy  Europe  and 
America  have  ever  shared. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  names  of  Ignace  Paderewsld 
and  Joseph  Pllsudski,  who  recreated 
Poland  in  1918  and  helped  Poland  in 
the  only  period  of  freedom  it  had  in 
the  last  200  years. 

The  list  of  prominent  Poles  and  / 1 
Polish  Americans  goes  on  and  on  in- 
cluding other  such  notables  as— 
Chopin,  Stan  Muslal,  Zblgnlew  Brze- 
zinski,  Carl  Yastrzemski,  Edmund 
Muskle,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Dan  Rosteitkowski. 
Today,  this  list  also  includes  Lech 
Walesa,  the  leader  of  Solidarity.  Lech 
Walesa  is  a  man  who  believes  in  reli- 
gion, family,  freedom,  and  dignity. 
Lech  Walesa  has  embodied  the  spirit 
of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  spirit  that 
will  never  be  cnished.  Indeed,  Lech 
Walesa  has  become  an  international 
symbol  of  mankind's  eternal  fight  for 
freedom  and  dignity. 


Finally,  this  list  of  prominent  Poles 
also  includes  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  millions  who  turned  out  to  cele- 
brate Mass  with  the  Pope  when  he  re- 
turned home  to  Poland  demonstrated 
the  strength  of  the  Polish  spirit.  As 
Polish  Americans,  we  can  be  proud  to 
have  the  same  roots  and  traditions  as 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  is  recognized 
as  the  worldwide  leader  for  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

During  this  week,  letMis  also  remem- 
ber the  thousands  of  Poles  who  came 
to  this  land  of  liberty  who  never  made 
the  history  books  but  helped  to  build 
this  Nation  with  their  work  in  the  coal 
mines,  on  the  railroads,  in  the  stock- 
yards, and  In  the  steel  mills. 

Yes;  today  we  recognize  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution,  but  I 
believe  we  should  also  celebrate  and 
take  great  pride  in  the  contributions 
of  the  Poles  and  Polish  American 
people  to  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion and  mankind. 

Poles  and  Polish  Americans  are 
proud,  hard-working,  persistent,  and 
patriotic  people.  That  is  why  their 
contribution  has  been  so  great. 

Thank  you.  Stolat. 


D  1740 

A  BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION  ON 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
without  exception,  everyone  here  in 
Washington  and  around  the  coimtry 
and  if  the  news  reports  are  accurate 
out  of  Bonn,  West  Germany,  even  the 
world.  Is  concerned  about  America's 
unbearable  budget  deficits. 

If  there  were  a  plan,  a  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  would  you  be  inter- 
ested? The  reason  I  ask  this  question 
is  because  there  is  such  a  plan. 

In  January  1984  I  proposed  to  the 
President  a  four  point  plan  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  In  the  plan,  I  proposed  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  was  told  that  the  medicine  I  pro- 
posed >a6  too  difficult  for  Congress  to 
swallow.  Yesterday,  I  again  repeated 
my  request  for  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion in  a  letter  to  the  President,  and  I 
also  am  asking  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  to  call  for  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion. 

I  have  discussed  this  issue  with  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  people,  including 
people  that  served  as  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  previous  administra- 
tions. Directors  of  OMB.  Dr.  Blu- 
menthal  and  Dr.  Greenspan,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  people  of  all  per- 
suasions. 

Virtually  all  people  from  the  politi- 
cal and  academic  area  agree  that  my 
proposal  is  the  only  real  answer  left 


for  the  long-range  solution  to  the  defi- 
cit problem.  I  am  optimistic.  We  have 
today  a  window  of  opportunity,  but  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  slip  by  indecision  or 
inaction. 

We  can  take  steps  today  that  will 
guard  the  financial  interests  and  the 
domestic  interests  of  this  country  for 
generations  to  come.  We  face  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
bringing  these  huge  deficits  tmder 
control,  but  history  has  blessed  us 
again. 

Politically,  we  have  in  charge  today 
two  people  who  can  make  this  event 
come  true.  One  is  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  who  is  retiring,  and  the  other  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  not  going  to  nm,  of  course,  for 
reelection. 

I  think  both  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  want  to  go 
down  in  history  as  true  statesmen,  and 
want  to  leave  a  legacy  that  we  can 
point  to  and  that  future  generations 
can  point  to.  They  can  do  that  by  lift- 
ing this  albatross,  removing  it  from 
America's  shoulders,  this  onerous  debt 
that  we  are  under. 

In  1970.  the  Federal  debt  was  $383 
billion.  In  1981.  it  was  over  a  trillion 
dollars,  a  threefold  increase  in  only  a 
decade.  In  1985.  it  is  going  to  exceed 
$1.8  trillion  of  Federal  debt.  By  ^989. 
it  is  projected  at  some  $2.6  trillion. 

We  cannot  continue  on  this  course. 
What  does  that  mean  to  you.  me  and 
children  yet  unborn?  It  means,  for  ex- 
ample a  baby  bom  at  a  hospital  today 
in  cities  throughout  this  country  has  a 
debt  of  some  $50,000. 

We  in  this  House  and  in  this  Gov- 
ernment are  using  that  youngster's 
credit  card  to  spend  and  spend  and  to 
put  that  youngster  imder  an  unbear- 
able debt.  Is  that  fair?  I  say  no. 

I  think  the  people  around  the  coun- 
try feel  the  same  way,  too. 

I  have  a  questionnaire  that  I  send 
around  to  my  entire  district.  It  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  gauge  reaction 
around  the  country.  One  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires was  returned  with  com- 
ments and  the  remarks  end  this  way, 
they  said:  "Congressman  Roth/our 
needs  are  few/our  wants  are  many/ 
we've  elected  you/to  watch  every 
penny." 

I  am  going  to  put  this  on  my  desk, 
because  that  is  the  way  I  feel  the 
American  public  Is  reacting  to  our 
huge,  unl>earable  national  debt  and 
our  huge  deficits. 

We  in  Congress  are  beseeched  by 
special  Interests  groups.  To  be  quite 
frank  about  it,  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  of  the  435  Members  experiences 
the  same  scenario  every  day.  Some 
very  well-meaning  people,  and  people 
with  wonderful  programs  come  into 
our  office  and  say:  "We  want  you  to 
work  hard  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
don't  like  these  deficits,  but  we  don't 
want  you  to  cut  this  program.  This 


program  I  represent  is  a  good  pro- 
gram." 

If  we  in  Congress  listened  to  every 
group,  we  will  not  only  have  $200  bil- 
Uon  deficits,  we  will  have  $2  trillion 
deficits.  That  is  why  It  is  so  important 
for  us  to  get  a  political  control  of  this 
runaway  in  spending. 

That  is  why  this  bipartisan  commis- 
sion is  so  important.  It  is  not  political- 
ly popular  to  cut  or  freeze  spending. 
Politically  in  this  country  we  have  two 
adversarial  parties,  and  if  one  party  is 
brave  enough  to  stick  its  head  out  and 
say  "We're  going  to  make  the  tough 
decisions,"  the  other  party  is  going  to 
pounce  on  it  and  say:  "Look  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  they  are  going  to  cut 
your  special  program."  This  scenario 
continues  over  and  over  and  over 
again. 

We  saw  this  with  Social  Security. 
The  only  way  we  could  keep  Social  Se- 
curity viable  was  by  going  the  route  of 
the  bipartisan  commission.  It  was  only 
after  both  political  parties.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  had  their  finger- 
prints on  the  docimient  were  we  able 
to  move  forward  and  to  save  Social  Se- 
curity, and  we  must  do  the  same  again. 
It  is  the  only  feasible  approach. 

The  bipartisan  commission  on  deficit 
reduction  has  the  imprimatur  of  some 
of  our  leading  economic  thinkers.  On 
April  30,  before  a  committee  I  serve 
on.  Forei^i  Affairs,  we  had  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Michael 
Blimienthal  and  of  course  we  also  had 
Alan  Greenspan.  One  served  in  a  Re- 
publican administration,  the  other  In  a 
Democrat  administration. 

I  asked  them  about  my  proposal  of  a 
bipartisan  commission.  I  want  to  quote 
to  you  from  their  testimony  what  they 
had  to  say.  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important,  and  very  relevant. 

Mr.  Greenspan  said,  and  I  quote:  "I 
suspect  that  the  bipartisan  conunls- 
sion  may  be  the  only  way  to  resolve 
this  question,  because  there  is  some- 
thing quite  different  about  that  tyi>e 
of  problem  which  we  cvurently  have. 
Different  in  a  very  fundamoital  way 
than  I  think  has  confronted  Congress 
in  the  past.  It  essentially  requires  that 
in  our  political  system  we  find  a  way 
for  the  reprocessing  benefits  previous- 
ly bestowed  on  constituents  and/or 
raising  taxes,  on  one  of  which  is  the 
tsrpe  of  thing  which  politically  is  easy 
to  do." 

D  1750 

Mr.  Greenspan  went  on  to  say 
"What  we  learned  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Commission,  in  fact  what  we  have 
learned  in  all  of  the  processes  of 
recent  years,  that  it  is  only  in  the  final 
negotiation,  where,  in  effect,  various 
different  political  albatrosses  are  sort 
of  traded  one  group  against  another, 
that  we  have  any  capacity  to  strike  a 
deal  which  cuts  the  deficit. 
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"The  Sodml  Security  experience  I 
think  is  a  microcosm  of  a  much  larger 
Issue,  and  I  think  It  told  us  a  great 
deal.  Specifically,  you  may  recall,  that 
both  this  House  and  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  as  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress against  taxing  Social  Security 
benefits,  but  when  an  agreement  was 
finally  reached  in  which  taxing  bene- 
fits was  reluctantly  agreed  to.  there 
was  virtually  no  opposition  in  this 
House  or  in  the  other  body.  And  the 
reason  there  was  not  this  opposition  is 
that  there  is  a  general  recognition 
that  you  cannot  vote  up  or  down  on  a 
whole  series  of  individual  items  which 
contribute  to  the  deficit." 

I  think  the  nub  of  Dr.  Greenspan's 
answer  is  this:  He  said  you  have  to 
have  a  bipartisan  agreement  before- 
hand in  which  all  of  the  dlfflculUes 
are  worked  out,  and  the  leadership  of 
both  Houses,  with  the  President, 
comes  to  an  agreement  on  a  specific 
budget  which  they  are  willing  to  sup- 
port in  total. 

I  think  were  that  to  come  to  pass, 
that  we  would  In  effect  resolve  this 
budget  deficit  problem.  I  doubt  that  if 
we  do  not  go  this  route  that  we  will  be 
able  to  tackle  and  to  solve  this  issue. 

Mr.  Greenspan  also  said  that  it  is 
important,  of  course,  to  tackle  this 
Issue  now  because  time  is  of  the  es- 


IMI 


Mr.  Blumenthal.  who  was  former 
Secretary  of  Treasury  under  President 
Carter,  agreed.  He  said  you  have  to  get 
a  present  package,  tie  It  all  up  into  one 
piece  of  legislation  so  that  you  do  not 
have  the  temptation  of  picking  it 
apart. 

The  commission  that  I  am  proposing 
would  be  set  up  of  15  members,  5 
members  appointed  by  the  President, 
5  appointed  by  this  House  and  5  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate.  No  more  than 
three  of  each  group  could  be  members 
of  one  political  party.  And  within  180 
days,  this  commission  of  each  group 
would  be  mandated  to  report  back  to 
the  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  and  the  people 
throughout  the  country  to  support 
this  measure.  I  think  It  is  the  only 
viable  solution  we  have  left.  This  body 
can  act  and  act  swiftly  if  public  opin- 
ion is  behind  a  certain  move.  I  remem- 
ber when  we  had  the  10  percent  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends,  and 
I  know  that  people  throughout  the 
country  remember  that  issue.  Why, 
Congress  changed  its  mind  and  re- 
pealed that  10  percent  withholding  In 
very  short  order.  We  noticed  that 
today  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  When 
the  IRS  promulgated  some  very  bur- 
densome recordkeeping  requirements, 
why.  Congress  acted,  and  we  acted  in 
final  form  here  today.  So  when  people 
say  that  Congress  does  not  act,  that  is 
not  correct,  because  Congress  will  act 
and  will  act  quickly  If  the  country 
speaks  in  luilson.  and  I  think  we  want 


to  appeal  to  the  cotmtry  for  their  sup- 
port. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  this,  the  most 
important  domestic  issue  we  are  going 
to  face  this  decade  in  Congress,  these 
huge,  horrendous  deficits,  we  have  to 
stop  acting  as  Republicans,  we  have  to 
stop  acting  as  Democrats,  we  have  to 
take  politics  out  of  this  process  and 
think  of  our  country  first,  foremost 
and  always. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  time  to 
work  toward  a  balanced  budget  is  now. 
The  time  to  think  about  our  children's 
future  and  the  future  of  this  country 
is  now.  And  the  time  to  write  your 
Congressman  and  to  galvanize  him  or 
her  to  action  is  now. 


THE  NEED  TO  GIVE  BANK  CUS- 
TOMERS ACCESS  TO  THEIR 
OWN  MONEY 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
GbimaihI  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dispensing  of  financial  services  on 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  basis 
should  be  the  goal  of  all  depository  in- 
stitutions, whether  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  State  govern- 
ments. 

New  York  and  California  have  taken 
the  lead  in  trying  to  establish  rational 
criteria  for  the  clearing  of  checks  and 
to  assure  that  consumers  have  access 
to  their  fuinds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Those  States  are  trying  to  eliminate 
the  long  delays— sometimes  running 
into  weeks— which  have  frustrated 
consumers  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  efforts  of  California  and  New 
York  are  commendable,  but  their  leg- 
islation applies  only  to  State-chartered 
depository  Institutions.  The  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  today  along  with  21 
of  my  colleagues  will  require  that  all 
depository  institutions  regardless  of 
charter  status  make  deposited  funds 
available  to  customers  on  an  expedited 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act,  parallels  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  year  to  deal  with  the  de- 
layed fimds  problem  and  Incorporates 
Important  safeguards  reflected  in 
what  New  York  and  California  have 
done.  Last  year's  bill,  you  recall,  was 
cosponsored  by  129  of  our  House  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Expedited  Funds 
Availability  Act  is  in  part  necessitated 
by  inaction  and  obstruction  from  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies.  Last 
year,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  acting  through  its  general 
counsel,  informed  federally  chartered 
thrifts  in  New  York  that  they  need 
not  comply  with  the  New  York  State 
law  designed  to  give  consumers 
quicker  access  to  their  deposits.  In  ad- 
dition, in  February  of  this  year,  the 


National  Credit  Union  Administration 
promulgated  a  final  rule  preempting 
State  Initiatives  such  as  those  in  New 
York  and  California.  This  final  rule 
not  only  Involved  expedited  funds 
availability,  but  also  included  disclo- 
sures, fees,  and  other  matters  as  well. 
Both  the  FHLBB  and  the  NCUA 
pointed  to  the  age-old  preemption  of 
Federal  law  for  institutions  chartered 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  why  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
other  Federal  supervisors,  have  not  led 
the  way  in  eliminating  or  reducing  the 
oneroua— the  outlandlshly  long- 
delays  required  before  most  checks  are 
cleared  and  credited  to  a  customer's 
account.  In  some  cases,  the  delays— 
technically  the  float— stretch  into 
weeks.  A  frustrating  experience,  and 
at  times  an  experience  that  results  in 
severe  problems  for  consumers,  par- 
ticularly low-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies who  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
waiting  weeks  for  their  money. 

While  the  depository  Institutions 
hold  the  deposit  uncredited.  the  cus- 
tomer writes  checks— many  of  which 
get  marked  insufficient  funds  and 
socked  with  a  $10,  $15,  $20  fee.  All  the 
while,  the  financial  Institution  refuses 
to  post  the  deposit,  which  is  often 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  in- 
sufficient fund  items.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  institution  has  use  of  the 
float— a  profitable  item— and  at  the 
same  time  collects  a  little  extra  in  the 
form  of  returned  check  fees  from  the 
customer.  An  all-win  solution  for  the 
institutions;  a  sure  loser  for  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  I  have 
tried  repeatedly  to  call  attention  to 
this  problem  in  hopes  that  we  would 
see  some  action  by  the  supervisory 
agencies  in  suppwrt  of  the  consumer. 
The  Federal  Reserve  is  attempting  to 
coordinate  an  approach  with  other 
agencies.  While  I  welcome  the  Federal 
Reserve's  limited  response  to  my  ef- 
forts, it  is  simply  not  enough.  New 
York  and  California  have  moved  in  a 
definitive  fashion  to  reduce  the  delay 
in  availability  of  fimds,  and  the  only 
answer  from  the  Federal  agencies  has 
been  to  trot  out  the  preemption  issue. 
Again  I  acknowledge  the  legal  scholar- 
ship, but  I  deplore  the  lack  of  creativi- 
ty, the  lack  of  action,  the  lack  of  con- 
cern which  could  make  the  preemp- 
tion issue  moot  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  129  of  our  col- 
leagues Joined  me  in  my  effort  to  halt 
checkholds— the  practice  of  delaying 
customers  use  of  their  deposited  funds 
for  a  week  or  more.  As  I  introduce 
similar  legislation  today,  I  ask  them  to 
assist  me  once  again  and  hope  that 
more  of  our  colleagues  will  do  the 
same.  With  such  a  combined  effort, 
perhaps  we  can  finally  put  an  end  to 
this  anticonsimier  practice. 
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A  section-by-section  of  the  Expedit- 
ed Funds  Availability  Act  follows. 

Sbctioh-by-Sbctiow-Ahalysis  of  Extkditxd 
puhds  avaoabilitt  act 

Sea  /.-  Preacrlbes  the  Act's  short  title. 

Sec  2:  States  the  findings  and  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

Sec.  3:  Requires  the  Federal  Reserve  to  de- 
velop a  system  in  no  longer  than  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  that  would 
cause  all  checks  to  be  cleared  so  that  funds 
would  be  available  for  withdrawal  the  next 
business  day  after  the  day  of  deposit  for 
checks  drawn  on  local  Institutions,  and  for 
all  other  checks  not  more  than  three  busi- 
ness days  would  intervene  between  the  day 
of  deposit  and  the  day  of  availability  of  the 
funds  for  withdrawal.  The  Federal  Reserve 
should  consider,  among  other  things,  estat>- 
lishlng  a  uniform  endorsement  standard, 
direct  notification  of  nonpayment  for 
checks  over  $250.  and  system  for  expedited 
notice  on  nonpayment  of  a  check  to  the  re- 
ceiving depositor}-  institution.  The  Federal 
Reserve  would  report  within  six  months, 
and  annually  thereafter,  on  progress  tov^ard 
the  goal. 

Sec.  4:  Establishes  sctecific  time  limits  for 
funds  availability  for  types  of  deposits. 
These  limits  would  be  in  effect  while  the 
system  described  in  Section  3  is  being  devel- 
oped. The  limits  are: 

(1)  Availability  the  same  business  day  as 
the  day  of  deposit  for  a  cash  deposit  or  the 
cash  portion  of  a  deposit. 

(2)  One  business  day  between  day  of  de- 
posit and  day  of  availability  for  checks  of 
$iOO  or  less;  checks  drawn  on  in-state 
branches  of  the  receiving  depository  institu- 
tion: and  U.S.  Treasury,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment checks  endorsed  only  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  check  is  issued.  Such 
one  day  availability  wiU  be  accorded  aU 
cashier's  and  certified  checks  beginning  2 
years  after  enactment  but,  in  the  meantime, 
they  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  checks; 

(3)  Not  more  than  three  business  days  be- 
tween day  of  de[K>sit  and  day  of  avaUabUlty 
for  checks  drawn  on  local  depository  institu- 
tions (i.e.,  institutions  determined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  have  an  office  in  the 
same  city,  town  or  viUage,  or  in  the  same 
local  region  or  metropolitan  area,  as  the  re- 
ceiving depository  institution); 

(4)  Not  more  than  four  business  days  be- 
tween day  of  deposit  and  day  of  availability 
for  checks  drawn  on  non-local  depository  in- 
stitutions with  an  office  in  the  same  state  as 
the  receiving  depository  institution;  and 

(5)  Not  more  than  eight  business  days  be- 
tween day  of  deposit  and  day  of  availability 
for  checks  drawn  on  depository  institutions 
which  only  have  offices  outside  the  state  of 
the  receiving  depository  institution. 

Deposits  made  on  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
holidays  or  after  business  hours  are  deemed 
made  on  the  next  business  day.  The  Federal 
Reserve  is  given  regulatory  authority  to 
shorten  the  time  periods  specified  above, 
and  also  the  authority  to  lengthen  the  time 
periods  specified  in  (2)  through  (5)  above  by 
one  day  to  accommodate  the  unique  circum- 
stances of  nonproprietary  ATMs,  and  also 
by  one  day  to  accommodate  savings  and 
loan  tusoclations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
credit  unions. 

Sec.  S:  Provides  exceptions  to  the  maxi- 
mum limits  in  Section  4. 

( 1 )  Availability  limits  would  be  waived  for 
a  customer  who  deposits  more  than  $5000  in 
an  account  in  a  single  day  (not  including 
any  portion  of  a  deposit  or  deposits  consist- 
ing of  cash,  and  two  years  after  enactment. 


not  including  portions  consisting  of  cash, 
cashier's  checks,  or  certified  checks). 

(2)  The  availability  limits  shaU  not  apply 
to  new  customers'  deposits  tiiat  are  made 
within  30  calendar  days  after  the  date  on 
which  an  account  is  opened,  except  for  any 
portion  of  a  deposit  or  deposits  consisting  of 
cash,  and  two  years  after  enactment,  not  in- 
cluding portions  consisting  of  cash,  cashier's 
checks  or  certified  checks. 

(3)  If  a  customer  issues  checks  from  an  ac- 
count that  are  returned  for  insufficient 
funds  tliree  or  more  separate  times  in  a  six 
month  period,  then  the  availability  limits 
would  be  waived  but  only  for  the  specific  ac- 
count affected  or  a  successor  account. 

(4)  The  availability  limits  would  not  apply 
to  check  drawn  on  depository  Institutions 
outside  the  United  States. 

(5)  In  the  event  of  emergencies  beyond 
the  control  of  depository  Institutions,  that 
are  certified  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  such  as 
in  the  failure  of  communications  facilities 
or  the  suspension  of  payments  by  another 
institution,  the  avaUabiiity  limits  would  be 
waived. 

Sec  e:  Preserves  the  autta'orlty  of  states  to 
enact  laws  affecting  the  state  chartered  in- 
stitutions within  their  state,  and  the  au- 
thority of  individual  depository  institutions 
to  prescribe  policies  making  funds  available 
more  quickly  than  the  time  periods  pre- 
scribed in  this  Act  or  In  Federal  Reserve 
regulations. 

Sec  7:  Requires  that  interest  begin  to 
accure  on  the  business  day  on  which  a  de- 
posit is  made  Into  an  interest-bearing  ac- 
count. 

Sec  8:  Requires  depository  institutions  to 
disclose  their  funds  availability  policies  in 
writing  to  new  customers;  on  deposit  slips  or 
by  specific  notice  when  deposits  are  made; 
in  mailings  to  established  customers;  and  by 
posting  of  notices  in  locations  where  depos- 
its are  taken. 

Sec  9:  Authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
publish  optional  model  disclosure  forms  and 
clauses. 

Sec.  10:  Specifices  agency  responsibilities 
by  permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  tire  Act  after 
consultation  with  the  other  federal  deposi- 
tory Institution  regulatory  agencies. 

Sec  11:  Establishes  a  Payments  System 
Advisory  Council  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  provide  consumer 
and  private  sector  advice  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  fimds  availability  matters. 

Sec  12:  Establishes  administrative  en- 
forcement arrangements  under  existing  law, 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  federal  regulators 
of  depository  Institutions. 

Sec.  13:  Provides  civil  liability  penalties  for 
individual  and  class  actions  for  violations  of 
the  Act,  commencing  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  14:  Prescribes  definitions  applicable 
to  the  Act. 

■Sec.  IS:  Establishes  effective  dates  for  the 
Act.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  to  begin  work- 
ing toward  its  five  year  goals  starting  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  interim  maximum 
time  limits  prescribed  In  the  Act,  the  disclo- 
sure requirements,  and  the  administrative 
enforcement  provisions  take  effect  90  days 
after  enactment.* 


OSTRICHES  THAT  ARE  SLOW  TO 
DUCK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gihgrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
topic  of  my  special  order  tonight  is  the 
recent  surprise  expressed  by  some 
people  about  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nist dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  would 
send  their  leader,  Mr.  Ortega,  to 
Moscow  on  such  short  notice  and  that 
it  would  be  done  so  directly  tied  or  at 
least  in  proximity  to  a  vote  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  And  I  guess 
if  I  really  had  a  title,  it  would  be  on  os- 
triches that  are  alow  to  duck,  because 
I  think  what  happened  is  very,  very  fl- 
lustrative  of  a  central  problem  in  the 
American  Intellectual  and  political  and 
news  media  community. 

For  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  not  familiar  with  what  hafh 
pened.  let  me  walk  throus^:  The 
House  had  a  series  of  votes  in  which  it. 
frankly,  could  not  quite  decide  what  to 
do.  There  is  great  confusion  in  Amer- 
ica about  the  natiuv  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  appro- 
priate response  to  that  Government, 
and  there  was  a  very  impassioned 
debate,  with  one  wing  saying  that 
Nicaragua  clearly  is  Communist,  it 
clearly  is  now  allied  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba,  that  it  clearly  is  a 
threat  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  wing,  which  I  have  characterized 
and  a  number  of  others  have  charac- 
terized as  sort  of  the  ostrich  wing  oi 
American  life,  saying,  "Oh,  no,  they 
really  are  not  Communists,  oh,  no, 
they  are  really  not  tied  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  are  really  not  a  danger  to 
the  United  States." 

The  morning  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  down  any  effort 
in  Central  America,  it  was  in  the 
American  news  media  that  Ortega, 
representing  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship of  Nicaragua,  was  going  to  go  to 
Moscow.  Several  leading  figures  who 
had  voted  against  aid  annoimced  that 
they  were  shocked  at  this.  One  figure 
who  had  recently  voted  against  aid 
said,  "If  I  had  known  he  was  going  to 
go  to  Moscow,  I  would  have  voted  for 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  and  I 
would  have  voted  to  help  undermine 
this  Communist  dictatorship." 

Now,  the  Speaker  of  this  House  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "He  embarrassed  us, 
to  be  perfectly  truthful." 

And  I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  in  the  House  that 
the  trip  of  a  Commimist  dictator  in 
Nicaragua  to  the  capital  of  commu- 
nism in  Moscow,  coming  as  it  did, 
seemed  to  be  very,  very  ill  timed. 

Now,  I  think  the,  important  thing 
alwut  this  particulaf  event  is,  frankly, 
not  what  it  teaches  us  about  the  Nics- 
raguan  Commtinists  but  what  it  teach- 
es us  about  the  ostrich  wing  in  Ameri- 
can politics  and  the  American  news 
media  and  the  American  intelligentsia. 

The  fact  is,  first  of  all,  that  Ortega, 
the  Nicaraguan  Communist,  has  vis- 
ited Moscow  before.  It  is  not  new  for 
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Nicaraffuan  Communists  to  show  up  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  ostrich  said  to 
me.  off  the  record,  and  I  wlU  not  quote 
him  by  name,  "He  could  at  least  have 
waited  a  week."  Now,  I  think  every- 
body needs  to  think  through  the  im- 
plications of  that  analysis.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  a  Communist 
in  Nicaragua  announces  he  is  going  to 
go  to  the  Soviet  Union  1  day  after  we 
vote  to  kill  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
or  a  week  after  we  vote  to  kill  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters  or  3  weeks  after 
we  vote  to  kill  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters? 

And  I  have  recently  gone  back  and  I 
have  been  studying  Churchill's  diffi- 
culties in  the  late  1930's  in  convincing 
well-meaning  appeasers  and  the  os- 
triches of  that  generation  that  Adolf 
Hitler  was  a  danger,  and  people  like 
Neville  Chamberlain  could  never  quite 
believe  Hitler  was  a  danger. 

And  what  happened  over  time— and 
I  think  this  is  a  great  weakness  of  dic- 
tatorshlpa— is  that  Hitler  grew  arro- 
gant about  the  nature  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nature  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  nature  of  free  societies,  that 
Hitler  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  do  anything  and  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  so  weak  and  so  helpless 
that  they  would  do  nothing,  that  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  was  so  spineless  that 
he  would  do  nothing.  And  so  as  Hitler 
got  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
Chamberlain  appeased  him  more  and 
more,  it  gradually  sank  in  for  everyone 
else  who  was  watching  that  this  is  a 
form  of  madness.  Churchill  described 
it  as  feeding  the  crocodile.  He  said  ev- 
erybody thinks  that  If  we  feed  the 
crocodile  a  little  bitty  country  like 
CMChoslovakla,  the  crocodile  will  be 
satisfied,  or  if  we  feed  the  crocodile 
.  Poland,  the  crooodlle  will  be  satisfied. 

a  1800 

Let  us  look  at  the  modem  world. 
Twenty-five  years  ago.  communism 
seised  power  in  Cuba.  Instead  of 
moving  decisively  to  reaffirm  the 
Monroe  Ctoctrlne:  Instead  of  saying  we 
will  not  tolerate  a  Soviet  base  90  miles 
off  our  shore;  instead  of  eliminating  a 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Cuba,  we 
fed  the  crocodile.  We  said,  well,  let  us 
back  off,  and  if  Cuba  survives,  what 
damage  will  it  really  do.  and  it  is  a 
little  country,  and  after  all.  it  is  not 
really  a  threat. 

Today,  there  are  Cuban  soldiers 
propping  up  Communist  dictatorships 
in  Angola,  in  Ethiopia.  There  are 
Cuban  military  advisers  propping  up 
the  Government  in  Nicaragua.  We 
know  for  a  fact  because  we  captured 
the  Grenada  Documents  when  we  lib- 
erated the  Island  of  Grenada.  That 
the  Cubans  played  a  key  role  in  every 
step  of  setting  up  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship In  Grenada. 

Now  we  have  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship in  Nicaragxia.  We  know  it  is  Com- 
munist; they  say  themselves  that  they 


are  Idandst-Leninists.  We  know  they 
are  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba.  We  know  they  are  building  a 
12.000- foot  airfield  in  order  to  house 
Soviet-built  aircraft.  We  know  that 
they  are  intimately  tied  to  the 
Cubans.  We  know  that  right  this  very 
minute  there  are  guerrilla  movements 
underway  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  in 
El  Salvador,  whose  headquarters  are 
based  In  Nicaragua.  We  know  all  that: 
that  is  not  anything  new. 

Yet,  if  you  watch  the  trauma  of  the 
ostriches,  suddenly  shocked  because 
Ortega  would  be  so  unkind  as  to  an- 
nounce the  day  of  the  vote  that  he 
was  going  to  Moscow.  Suddenly  you 
have  a  variety  of  people  sajring,  "Well, 
if  we  had  known  that,  we  would  have 
voted  for  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
to  undermine  the  Communist  govern- 
ment." 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  what 
happened  was  that  the  ostrich,  having 
raised  Its  head  long  enough  to  argue 
about  foreign  policy,  could  not  bury  its 
head  in  the  sand  fast  enough  to  avoid 
seeing  Ortega's  announcement  about 
going  to  Moscow.  That  the  ostrich  is  a 
little  slow,  and  had  Ortega  waited  1 
week,  as  one  of  them  suggested  to  me, 
had  he  only  gone  1  week  later  to 
Moscow  they  would  have  said,  "Well, 
that  is  all  right.  After  all,  there  has 
been  a  decent  interval." 

It  is  sort  of  like  having  a  mugger 
drop  in  for  dinner.  You  know,  if  the 
mugger  comes  in  right  after  he  mugs 
you  on  the  way  home  from  work,  you 
might  be  very  angry.  But  if  the 
mugger  would  wait  a  week,  this  seems 
to  be  rationale.  The  mugger  would  be 
welcome  for  dinner  because  after  all, 
that  was  a  week  ago,  and  why  do  we 
not  become  friends? 

Furthermore,  what  is  there  shoclLlng 
about  Ortega  going  to  Moscow?  There 
are  Soviet  advisers  in  Nicaragua;  there 
is  Soviet  military  equipment  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  Soviets  and  Nlcaraguans  are 
one  team  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Soviets  are  Intimately  tied  into  the 
support  of  Nicaragua.  Noboby  doubts 
that  Nicaragua  is  directly  an  ally  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  a  leading  Democrat  who  is 
opposed  to  any  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  said  the  other  day  that  they 
concede  that  Nicaragua  is  an  ally  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  still  not 
in  favor  of  doing  anything  about  It. 

If  that  is  true,  if  you  concede  that 
Nicaragua  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  why  would  it  bother  you  that 
Ortega  is  going  to  the  Soviet  Union?  Is 
that  not  the  way  allies  behave?  Why 
would  it  bother  you  if  Ortega  and  the 
Nlcaraguans  always  vote  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations?  Is 
that  not  the  way  allies  behave? 

Yet,  there  seemed  to  be  this  tremor, 
this  momentary  concern  because 
Ortega  had  said  he  was  going  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Now.  there  is  a  book  by  David  Nolan 
called  "The  Ideology  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  the  Nicaraguan  Revolution." 
It  is  a  study  that  was  produced  by  the 
Institute  of  Interamerican  Studies, 
Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies,  University  of  Miami  in 
Florda,  copjrright  1984. 

If  you  study  this  book,  and  it  is  a 
fascinating  book;  it  is  not  a  particular- 
ly big  book:  it  is  200  pages  long.  But  if 
you  study  this  book,  what  you  discover 
is  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Communist  movement, 
the  key  leaders  saw  themselves  as 
Communists.  They  were  committed  to 
communism:  they  were  in  favor  of 
Lenin  and  Lenin's  theories,  and  they 
were  in  fact  committed  to  establishing 
a  dictatorship.  They  were  also  very, 
very  pro-Soviet. 

I  might  suggest  that  one  way  to  look 
at  that  is  to  go  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  period  when  one  of  their 
leaders  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
looked  at  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  this  particiilar  leader, 
Fonseca  is  his  name,  when  he  visited 
the  Soviet  Union,  saw  a  very  particu- 
lar version  of  reality.  A  version  that  I 
think  virtually  none  of  us  would 
accept,  and  virtually  none  of  us  would 
understand. 

I  quote:  "Fonseca  left  the  country  in 
1957  on  a  trip  to  Moscow  as  the  PSN's 
delegate  to  the  Sixth  World  Youth 
and  Student  Festival.  He  was  Jailed 
when  he  returned,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  write  a  pamphlet  relating  his 
impressions  of  communism  in  practice. 

"A  Nicaraguan  in  Moscow"  carried  a 
tone  of  calm  appraisal  designed  to 
counter  the  negative  image  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  promoted  by  the  United 
States.  According  to  his  account,  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoyed  total  freedom  of 
religion.  The  press  had  the  right  to 
criticize  the  top  leadership.  He  charac- 
terized Krushchev's  de-Stalinization 
campaign  and  the  Hungarian  Revolt 
as  cases  of  constructive  criticism 
within  communism. 

He  predicted  that  Soviet  agricultural 
production  would  soon  overtake  that 
of  the  United  States.  Fonseca's  un- 
critical apology  of  Soviet  orthodoxy 
was  best  expressed  when  he  explaiiibd 
how  communism  had  found  the  solu- 
tion to  both  the  social  and  economic 
questions. 

I  quote  from  Fonseca's  work,  "A  Nic- 
araguan in  Moscow."  where  he  said: 

Now  the  answer  is  the  state.  The  Russians 
believe  that  their  state  represents  the 
people,  and  that  consequently  the  true 
owner  of  the  factories  is  the  people. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  competition  does  not 
exist  either.  Production  Is  planned.  Because 
of  this,  they  never  suffer  economic  crises, 
nor  do  they  suffer  from  overproduction,  and 
consequently  never  have  been  obligated  to 
throw  tea  Into  the  sea  or  bum  cotton  or 
allow  apples  to  rot. 

This  is  from  page  20  of  the  "Ideolo- 
gy of  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Nicara- 


guan Revolution,"  by  David  Nolan.  My 
point  is  that:  Here  we  have  a  docu- 
ment written  in  1958  in  which  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment and  the  Conununist  Party  of 
Nicaragua  writes  wh^t  has  got  to  be 
one  of  the  most  naive  and  self-deceiv- 
ing descriptions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
modem  times.  There  is  no  free  press 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  he  says  the  press 
is  free.  There  is  no  religious  freedom 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  he  says  they  have 
religious  freedom.  Anyone  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  brutal  manner  in 
which  Andropov  and  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police  and  the  Soviet  Army  crushed 
the  Hungarian  Rebellion  in  1956.  will 
recognize  how  bizarre  you  have  to  be 
in  your  approach  in  order  to  charac- 
terize that  as  constructive  criticism 
within  conununism. 

Of  course,  his  description  of  the 
Soviet  state,  his  suggestion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  soon  replace  the 
United  States  or  overtake  the  United 
States  in  agricultural  production  has 
clearly  failed.  Twenty  years  after  Fon- 
seca's work,  we  now  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  permanent  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  agriculture,  and  in  fact, 
they  are  buying  food  from  us,  and  it  is 
we  who  have  the  great  overproduction. 
The  reason,  of  course,  that  no  apples 
rot  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  apples,  and  therefore, 
they  are  all  eaten  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  to  my  friends 
who  have  sort  of  an  ostrich  approach 
to  all  this,  that  if  you  had  looked  at 
this  book,  if  you  had  studied  Fonseca's 
work,  if  you  had  asked  yourself  if  the 
founder  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Nicaragua  is  in  fact  totally  self-decep- 
tive about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  why  would  I  not  expect  Ortega 
to  go  to  Moscow? 

Let  me  carry  on.  It  is  not  Just  an 
issue  of  the  nature  of  our  information 
about  their  ideas.  We  also  know  that 
they  were  intimately  tied  to  Cuba  and 
that  In  fact  they  were  Involved  with 
Cuba  a  long  time  ago.  Let  me  quote 
from  page  22  and  23: 

The  Involvement  of  Cuban  revolutionaries 
with  the  Sandinistas  dates  from  Fonseca's 
first  experience  as  a  guerrilla.  After  hjs  de- 
portation for  political  agitating  at  Unan, 
Fonseca  made  his  way  In  1959  to  the  Hondu- 
ran  border  region  where  he  Joined  up  with 
the  Enrico  Roberto  Lopez  Perez  Column,  a 
group  of  about  55  Nlcaraguans,  Cubans  and 
others,  organized  with  advice  from  Ernesto 
Che  Oueverra  and  armed  by  Cuba. 

a  1810 

In  other  words,  as  early  as  1959, 
1960.  you  have  a  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nist Involvement  with  Cuban  commu- 
nism. It  goes  on  to  say.  and  I  quote, 
they  got  involved  in  a  fight: 

The  wounded  Fonseca  escaped  to  Havana 
where  he  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Castro  and  Oueverra. 

During  1960,  Fonseca  and  Servlo  Mayorga, 
another  friend  from  his  Matagalpa  student 


days,  traveled  around  the  Caribbean  Basin 
In  search  of  supporters  while  Borje  made 
his  first  trip  to  Cuba  to  seek  Gueverra's 
blessings. 

What  are  we  talking  about  here?  We 
are  talking  about  25  years  ago,  25 
years  ago,  a  period  you  woul^  think 
long  enough  that  ostriches  would 
learn,  and  what  do  we  discover?  Not 
Just  that  here  is  a  guy  who  wrote  a 
book  in  which  he  was  totally  pro- 
Soviet,  but  here  is  pair  of  people,  and 
BorJe  is  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
today  in  Nicaragua,  who  as  early  as 
1960  were  systematically  involved  with 
Cuban  Communists  in  trying  to  estab- 
lish revolutions,  in  trying  to  overthrow 
governments. 

Let  us  continue,  though,  to  look  at 
the  relationship  because  it  is  not  Just 
an  issue  of  what  kind  of  people  are 
they,  are  they  people  of  the  left,  are 
they  Soviets,  are  they  pro-Soviet, 
rather?  The  question  goes  deeper. 

There  are  two  two  central  problems 
that  our  friends  on  the  left  who  are 
ostriches  have  In  dealing  with  reality. 
The  first  is  the  nature  of  Leninism 
and  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
movement  in  its  Leninist  form  is  a  sys- 
tematic, disciplined  organization  on 
behalf  of  imposing  dictatorship  and  an 
organization  which  leads,  I  think,  in- 
evitably to  aggression  against  your 
neighbors  because  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Communist  dictatorship  to  live  openly 
next  to  a  free  country. 

Look  at  the  Berlin  WaU.  Why  did 
the  Berlin  Wall  exist?  It  exists  because 
if  you  live  in  an  oppressive  Communist 
dictatorship  and  you  can  walk  across 
the  street  to  freedom,  you  are  going  to 
leave,  and  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  East  Germany  literally  could 
not  have  survived  had  they  not  first 
built  a  wall  to  keep  people  in.  And 
that  leads  to  the  question  of  Central 
America. 

Are  there  any  people  left  in  America 
who  honestly  believe  that  if  Nicaragua 
is  allowed  to  remain  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, if  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists, trained  and  educated  and  guided 
by  their  Cuban  and  Soviet  leaders  are 
allowed  to  impose  an  absolute  Leninist 
dictatorial  state,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
able  to  survive  with  a  free  Costa  Rica 
next  door?  Of  course  not.  What  is 
going  to  happen  is  what  we  already  see 
happening.  Thousands  of  people  flee- 
ing into  Costa  Rica.  Thousands  of 
people  fleeing  into  Honduras.  And 
presently  what  is  going  to  happen  is 
the  Communist  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua will  discover  it  has  to  attack 
Costa  Rica,  it  has  to  attack  Honduras, 
because  after  all.  they  are  threats. 
The  very  existence  of  a  free  country  is 
by  definition  a  threat  to  the  survival 
of  a  neighboring  Communist  dictator- 
ship, because  a  free  country  automati- 
cally attracts  the  brightest,  the  most 
courageous  and  the  most  energetic, 
and  they  leave  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship. 


Let  me  carry  it  a  stage  further.  The 
second  problem  that  the  ostrich  fac- 
tion in  American  life  has  is  not  only 
can  it  not  deal  with  Leninism,  but  it 
finds  it  virtually  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  communism  has 
now   discovered    a   secret    device    for 

mnlrtng  WBT. 

I  think  this  is  very  important.  Imag- 
ine, if  you  will,  back  when  the  first 
forward  pass  was  thrown  in  an  Ameri- 
can football  game.  Imagine  that 
nobody  on  defense  had  figured  out 
that  there  is  this  new  device  by  which 
you  could  pick  the  ball  up,  throw  it 
over  the  line,  and  then  nm  for  a 
touchdown.  Imagine  the  defense  has 
continued  to  get  every  man  up  on  the 
line  or  close  behind  the  Une  in  order  to 
stop  a  nmnlng  play  and  there  had 
been  no  adjustment.  Of  course,  the 
passing  game  would  always  win. 

What  do  we  have  in  the  modem 
world?  Western  liberal  democracies 
have  figured  out  that  a  country  shouJd 
not  be  allowed  to  attack  another  coun- 
try. Western  liberal  democracies  have 
decided,  and  we  have  heard  our  good 
friends  who  are  very  sincere  and  who 
are  very  much  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thing in  Central  America,  say  "Look,  if 
Nicaraguan  Communists  get  in  those 
Soviet  tanlts  and  they  drive  up  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  then  the 
United  States  would  intervene  and 
stop  them  with  military  force." 

Let  us  walk  down  that  logic  for  a 
moment.  What  if  they  painted  over 
the  tanks  so  they  did  not  have  any 
Nicaraguan  markings,  and  what  if 
they  took  the  soldiers  out  of  uniform 
and  let  them  wear  blue  Jeans,  so  you 
had  uinmarked  tanks  driving  up  the 
highway  and  guys  wearing  blue  Jeans. 
Would  we  stop  them  then?  They 
would  say.  "Yes.  you  see.  that  is  a 
direct  offense,  that  is  a  dlreCw  attack, 
and  you  cannot  deceive  us  Just  by 
painting  over  the  Insignia  and  by  put- 
ting on  blue  Jeans.  We  would  know 
those  were  tanks  and  we  would  know 
that  was  an  army  and  we  would  stop 
them." 

Fine.  What  if  you  take  them  out  of 
the  tanks  and  let  them  walk  across  in 
blue  Jeans,  but  they  walk  across  as  an 
organized  arm}^  Oh.  we  would  stop 
that,  you  see.  because  that  is  still  an 
army. 

All  right,  fine.  What  if,  instead  of 
doing  that,  they  are  allowed  to  come 
across  at  night  in  small  groups  of  10  or 
12  or  30  or  40  and  they  are  not  on  the 
highway,  they  are  in  the  Jungle.  Oh, 
well,  then,  that  is  different.  That  is  no 
longer  an  army.  That  is  now  a  guerril- 
la movement  and  guerrilla  movements 
are  legitimate  and,  after  all,  how  could 
we  get  involved? 

If  you  are  the  Communist  faced  with 
this  Western  liberal  vision  of  the 
world,  what  does  that  tell  you?  It  is 
very  much  like  inventing  the  forward 
pass.   It  tells  you  that  the  Western 
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World  la  very  much  ready  to  stop  your 
runnlns  play  of  %  direct,  conventional, 
military  aasault,  so  you  know  you 
cannot  put  men  In  uniform  and  tanks 
and  drive  up  the  Pan  American  High- 
way. Tou  know  you  oouid  not  even 
cheat  by  taking  them  out  of  uniform 
and  letting  them  wear  blue  jeans  and 
repainting  the  tanks.  That  just  would 
not  work.  You  know  you  could  not 
even  just  have  Infantry  march  up  the 
highway. 

But  the  Western  democracies  have 
no  solution  for  warfare  as  long  as  it  is 
below  the  level  of  a  conventional 
army.  In  other  words.  If  Nicaragua 
wants  to  have  all  of  the  guerrilla 
movements  in  Guatemala,  that  is  fine. 
If  Nicaragua  wants  to  have  the  guer- 
rilla movement  from  Honduras,  oh. 
that  Is  aU  right  If  Nicaragua  wants  to 
house  the  guerrilla  movement  from  El 
Salvador,  that  is  all  right  because  they 
have  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  dif- 
fermoe  technically  between  my  send- 
ing an  army  against  you  and  my  send- 
ing guerrillas  against  you. 

If  I  send  an  army  against  you.  that  is 
an  act  of  war.  but  if  I  only  blow  up 
your  generating  stations  and  shoot 
your  local  officials  and  bomb  your 
local  transportation  and  kill  your  local 
soldiers  in  small  number*,  by  small 
groups,  that  Is  not  an  act  of  war. 

So  we  have  created  In  the  West  an 
intellectual  sanctuary  in  which  the 
Communist  world  is  able  to  fight  a 
secret  war,  they  are  able  to  undermine 
their  neighbors,  they  are  able  to  weaA 
in  txoovm  to  kill  people,  as  long  as  they 
do  it  at  a  low  enough  level  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 

What  Is  the  result?  The  result  is 
that  this  evening  as  I  stand  here  talk- 
ing, we  know  for  a  fact  that  Cuban- 
trained,  Soviet-armed.  Nicaraguan- 
housed  guerrillas  are  fighting  in  three 
countries  in  Central  America.  There  Is 
a  war  going  on.  There  is  a  war  against 
Honduras.  There  is  a  war  against  El 
Salvador.  There  Is  a  war  against  Oua- 
temala.  We  know  that,  in  fact,  because 
all  of  the  local  leaders  in  Central 
America  say  so.  President  £>uarte  has 
said  so  flatly.  The  President  of  El  Sal- 
vador has  said.  "Look.  Nicaragua  is  at- 
tacking us." 

But  "Ah,"  the  American  left  sajrs, 
"they  are  not  attacking  you  In  luil- 
form  and  they  are  not  attacking  you 
in  an  organised  way  and  they  are  not 
on  the  highway  so  it  is  not  really  a 
war." 

Well,  If  you  are  a  Communist  plan- 
ner and  you  know  that  the  American 
news  media  and  the  American  politi- 
cians have  this  blind  spot,  that  they 
are  literally  incapable  of  understand- 
ing, what  do  you  do?  You  obviously 
plan  covert  wars  which  you  constantly 
lie  about  and  which  wipe  out  and  de- 
stroy small  democracies  one  by  one, 
because  faced  with  a  powerful  Com- 
munist dictatorship  backed  by  the 
Cubans,  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it 


Is  very  unlikely  that  a  country  like 
Honduras  or  El  Salvador  or  Costa  Rica 
is  going  to  survive  If,  in  fact,  they  are 
up  against  serious  opponents. 

Now,  how  serious  are  the  opponents? 
Let  me  start  first  and  remind  you  that 
on  page  23  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
as  early  as  25  years  ago  the  Cubans 
were  directly  Involved  with  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Communists.  Let  me  remind  you 
steond  that  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists see  themselves,  and  have  seen 
themselves  for  years,  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  as  enemies  of  the 
survival  of  freedom. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  quotes 
from  the  1M9  statement  of  the  FSLN, 
which  is  the  Nicaraguan  Communist 
Party. 
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First  of  all,  they  say  flatly  "replace- 
ment of  the  constitutional  theory  of 
elected  representation  with  a  revolu- 
tionary government."  That  is  from 
page  36  of  the  Ideology  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  Nicaraguan  Revolution. 
Now,  what  do  they  mean  when  they 
say,  "replacement  of  the  constitution- 
al theory  of  elected  representation 
with  a  revolutionary  government"?  It 
means  in  classic  language  that  Lenin 
used  that  they  will  establish  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  that  they  will 
decide,  they  will  have  all  power. 

By  the  way,  if  you  read  the  first 
speech  in  the  Orenada  Documents 
published  in  1984  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, you  will  discover  that  In  Orena- 
da the  Communists,  in  a  secret  speech 
made  by  the  Communist  leader,  said 
exactly  the  same  thing,  that  "We  will 
Ue  to  the  West,  we  will  lie  to  the 
Americans,  we  will  lie  to  the  news 
media,  but  our  real  goal  is  to  establish 
a  Communist  dictatorship."  Well,  here 
you  have  a  1969  statement. 

They  went  on  to  say,  "Solidarity 
with  Third  World  anti-imperialist 
movements,"  and  furthermore  "oppo- 
sition to  all  U.S.  military  bases."  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  American,  they  are 
against  it.  They  talk  in  their  state- 
ments about  Yankee  Imperialism,  they 
talk  about  fighting  against  Yankee 
intervention.  It  is  a  systematic  anti- 
American  doc\unent  in  which  the 
United  States  is  clearly  the  enemy  of 
communism  in  Nicaragua  and  they  are 
clearly  opposed  to  us. 

This  again,  remember,  was  In  1969. 
in  a  written  document  that  we  know 
exists  and  that  has  been  printed  over 
and  over  again. 

And  then  they  say,  "Struggle  for  a 
'true  union  of  the  Central  American 
peoples  within  one  country,'  beginning 
with  support  for  national  liberation 
movements  in  neighboring  states." 

Now.  what  does  that  mean  when 
they  use  fancy  phrases  like  "a  true 
union  of  the  Central  American  peo- 
ples"? It  means  that  "once  we  conquer 


Nicaragua  and  make  it  Communist,  we 
are  coming  after  the  rest  of  you." 

What  do  they  mean  by  this:  "Begin- 
ning with  support  for  national  libera- 
tion movements  in  neighboring 
states"?  It  means  specifically  that 
they  are  going  to  set  up  guerrilla 
movements,  and  they  are  going  to 
attack  Guatemala,  Honduras.  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Costa  Rica. 

Now,  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  have  a 
movement  in  which  the  intellectual 
founder,  Fonseca,  went  to  Moscow  and 
wote  a  pamphlet  called  "A  Nicaraguan 
Visits  Moscow,"  works  with  Castro  and 
works  with  Guevara  and  tells  you 
flatly  that  he  hates  America,  that  he 
wants  to  unite  all  of  Central  America 
into  one  country— and,  by  the  way, 
they  are  going  to  launch  guerrilla 
movements  to  do  it— why  would  it  sur- 
prise any  of  the  ostriches  26  years 
later  when  in  fact  they  do  exactly 
that?  They  have  guerrilla  movements 
that  they  are  sponsoring,  they  are 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
hate  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
very  honest  men.  They  told  us  for  2S 
years,  "Heyl  We  are  Communists."  But 
they  also  told  us,  as  they  told  us  in  the 
Grenada  Documents,  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely confident  that  the  American 
news  media  and  the  American  intellec- 
tuals and  the  American  politicians  are 
dumb  enough  that  they  can  be  manip- 
ulated, and  that  if  you  will  only  lie  to 
them,  they  will  not  quite  understand 
what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas,  l&x.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
hosting  this  special  order  to  dlsciiss 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

I  was  visiting  with  some  good  friends 
in  my  office,  and  they  saw  the  special 
order  come  on  and  were  so  concerned 
about  the  problem  and  the  fact  that 
their  Congressman,  a  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth],  had  not  seen  fit  to  view  the 
issue  as  seriously  as  you  and  I  have, 
that  they  were  very  happy  to  see  you 
holding  this  special  order.  So  I  just 
came  over  to  congratulate  you  on  it 
and  to  point  out  a  fact  that  you  have 
not  had  time  yet  to  discuss.  That  is 
the  probability  that  if  we  do  not  draw 
the  line  in  Nicaragua  and  are  not  able 
to  get  the  Congress  to  address  this 
issue  again  and  provide  some  sort  of 
fimdlng  for  the  freedom  fighters  down 
there,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  Sandinista  government  will  consol- 
idate control  and  then  begin  to  export 
revolution— and  you  have  already 
shown  that  the  facts  are  that  they  are, 
in  connection  with  the  Cubans  and  the 
Russians— and  we  could  have  a  tre- 


mendous immigration  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  submitted  some  documenta- 
tion into  the  CoRORcsaroifAL  Rbcord 
that  shows  that  as  many  as  20  million 
immigrants  may  try  to  come  into  the 
United  SUtes  illegaUy  if  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  successful  in  Nicaragua  and 
then  move  into  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala and  then  ultimately  into  Mexico. 

I  think  that  is  a  serious  problem 
that  this  Congress  needs  to  address, 
and  we  need  during  this  session  to 
come  back  and  address  this  issue  and 
hopefully  provide  some  fimdlng  for 
the  freedom  fighters. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  Comandan- 
te  Ortega  was  In  Moscow  within  a 
week  after  the  vote  in  this  Chamber 
that  denied  fimdlng,  both  military 
funding  and  even  humanitarian  aid.  I 
think  he  was  requesting  something  on 
the  order  of  $200  million  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  some  of  those  funds 
will  either  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses or.  if  not  for  military  purposes, 
will  free  up  other  funds  that  could  be 
used  for  military  purposes. 

So  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Speaker,  and 
hopefully  we  will  address  this  issue  in 
the  near  future  with  a  different  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH,  lii.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment. 

I  would  go  on  to  say  that  the  thing 
that  ama7.es  me,  as  your  friends,  I 
think,  were  commenting  on,  is  that  a 
lot  of  this  is  very  obvious  if  people  will 
open  their  eyes  and  read  the  available 
documents.  There  was,  for  example,  a 
big  argument  on  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  so-called  Sandinistas. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  page  38: 

In  the  writings  of  hla  1976-75  exile,  Fon- 
seca continuously  insisted  that  the  FSU4 
embodied  the  "Marxism  of  Lenin,  Fidel,  el 

Che,  Ho  Chi  Minh and  that  it  must 

not  compromise  its  ideological  purity. 

I  Just  say  to  you  that  if  the  leader 
who  founds  the  party  says  to  you  that 
the  place  to  figure  out  what  it  is  going 
to  be  like  is  the  Marxism  of  Lenin, 
Fidel  Castro,  Che  Guevara,  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  he  probably  does  not 
belong  to  the  Klwanls  Club. 

When  people  walk  in  here  as  good, 
decent,  well-meaning  ostriches  and 
say,  "Gosh,  how  can  you  claim  these 
folks  are  Communists?"  I  suggest  that 
they  read  the  writings  of  the  people 
they  do  not  seem  to  want  to  listen  to. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
ef.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  again.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  that  when  you 
read  even  the  censored  press  coverage 
that  is  allowed  in  Nicaragua,  the  San- 
dinistas have  made  no  secret  that  they 
are  Marxist-Leninists.  All  their  public 
speeches  down  there  have  admitted  to 
the  fact. 

We  have  the  private  recording  of  the 
meeting  last  spring  where  Mr.  Arce,  I 


believe,  said  that  the  election  was  just 
a  farce  to  placate  American  public 
opinion.  They  have  been  public  in  ac- 
knowledging their  Marxist-Leninist 
roots,  and  for  some  reason  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  seen  fit  to 
ignore  that  fact.  At  some  point  in  time 
the  American  people  evidently  will 
have  to  take  up  the  battle  cry  and 
force  the  Members  of  this  body  to  ac- 
knowledge that  fact  and  act  construc- 
tively. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  one  of  my  be- 
liefs is  that  the  American  people,  if 
given  enough  information,  will  always 
follow  leadership.  Churchill  said  all 
through  the  1930's,  when  the  appeas- 
ers  kept  sasing,  "Oh,  the  British 
people  won't  stand  for  it,"  Churchill 
kept  saying,  "If  you  tell  the  people  the 
facts,  the  people  are  willing  to  follow. 
The  people  are  willing  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  survive." 

The  average  American  is  not  an  os- 
trich. The  average  American  does  not 
have  a  psychological  commitment  to 
avoiding  reality.  The  average  Ameri- 
can has  not  some  kind  of  lef  twlng  ide- 
ological blindfold  that  prevents  them 
from  dealing  with  people  who,  when 
they  say  they  are  Communists,  are 
probably  Communists. 

Furthermore,  as  early  as  1970  the 
Communist  Party  of  Nicaragua  saw 
that— and  I  quote— "part  of  the 
FSLN's  'fundamental  mission'  was  to 
aid  the  revolutionary  movements  in  all 
of  Central  America,  including  bour- 
geois democratic  Costa  Rica." 

That  is  from  page  39  of  this  study 
from  the  University  of  Miami. 

I  am  willing  to  challenge  any  ostrich 
who  wants  to  come  over  any  evening 
and  offer  any  countervailing  evidence, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any.  I  think 
the  truth  is  that  the  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists have  been  Communists  for  25 
years,  they  have  been  allied  with  Cuba 
for  25  years,  they  were  determined  to 
establish  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
and  we  have  every  evidence  in  writing 
and  in  fact  and  in  deed  that  they  are 
committed  right  this  minute  to  under- 
mining and  setting  up  guerrilla  war  in 
every  country  in  Central  America. 
They  have  said  so,  and  since  they  are 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  why  does  it 
surprise  some  of  our  friends  that  the 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  allies  of 
Cuba,  these  self-proclaimed  Commu- 
nists, behave  like  Communists? 

D  1830 

Now,  if  I  might,  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  I  think  has  really  bothered 
me  about  our  ostrich  friends  who  are 
shocked  at  any  kind  of  report,  as  in 
today's  Washington  Post  page  1  story, 
about  a  freedom  fighter  who  suddenly 
defects  to  the  Communists  and  says, 
"Gosh,  you  know,  freedom  fighters 
kill  people." 

There  are  always  atrocities  from 
freedom  fighters.  There  are  never 
atrocities  from  Communists.  There  is 


never  a  page  1  story  about  Communist 
atrocities;  yet  let  me  tell  a  quote  from 
one  of  the  Nicaraguan  Communists, 
because  it  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  here,  and  I 
quote  again  from  the  author 

OPP  offer  a  way  to  purge  one's  aoul  of  the 
guilt  of  being  a  bourgeois  in  the  midst  of 
poverty. 

Here  are  the  exact  words  of  a  Nica- 
raguan Communist: 

That  was  the  first  time  I  killed  a  man.  I 
felt  an  Immense  happiness  like  the  tension 
of  centurlea  had  been  released. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say: 

Revolutionary  violence  liberated  man 
from  his  hated  bourgeolsneas,  allowing  him 
to  transcend  his  origins  and  become  a  new 
man.  a  proletarian  man. 

In  other  words,  the  actual  teaching 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Communist  Party 
was  that  if  you  were  bom  middle  class, 
one  way  to  rise  alx>ve  being  middle 
class  was  to  kill  somebody  and  when 
you  killed  somebody  you  would  feel. 
and  I  quote  again: 

I  felt  an  Immense  h^tpiness  like  the  ten- 
sion of  centuries  had  been  released. 

Now,  these  are  not  nice  people. 
These  are  Communists  whose  very 
doctrine  suggests  that  killing  people 
leads  to  happiness. 

Furthermore,  and  I  find  it  fascinat- 
ing in  terms  of  Ortega,  Ortega  spent 
some  time  in  Jail.  Was  he  in  jail  be- 
cause he  was  a  pacifist?  No. 

Was  he  in  jaU  because  he  was  out  or- 
ganizing the  Red  Cross  and  some  evil 
dictatorship  arrested  him?  No. 

Ortega  was  in  Jail  because  he  was  a 
bank  robber.  Now,  why  was  Ortega  a 
bank  robber?  Well,  again  it  tells  us 
here: 

Bank  robberies  continued  to  be  the  major 
source  of  funding.  In  the  countryside 
around  Bdanagua  and  Leon,  Borge  and  Tur- 
clos  trained  new  recruits  from  the  campuses 
in  the  guerrilla  tactics  they  tiad  learned  in 
the  field  and  In  Cuba. 

In  Other  words,  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua,  getting  training  from  Cuba, 
decided  that  robbing  banks  was  one 
way  to  finance  the  revolution;  beats 
gathering  dues  from  local  party  mem- 
bers, you  get  out  of  all  that  paper- 
work. You  just  go  out  and  rob  a  bank. 

Now,  the  other  fascinating  thing, 
and  again  I  say  I  do  not  understand 
the  ostrich  approach  to  all  this,  but 
Stalin  was  a  bank  robber.  The  early 
Leninist  Party  in  Russia  under  the 
czars  raised  money  by  robbing  banks. 
Joseph  Stalin  went  to  Jail  because  he 
was  convicted  of  robbing  banks. 

Here  we  have  Ortega.  «  self-pro- 
claimed Conununist,  who  happens  to 
end  up  being  a  bank  robber  who  goes 
to  Jail.  Just  like  Joseph  Stalin. 

Now,  I  do  not  actually  technically 
know  if  he  visited  Stalin's  tomb  when 
he  was  in  Moscow,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  one  bank  robber  p&ys  his  re- 
spects to  a  fellow  bank  robber. 
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Now.  I  Just  wmnt  to  say  again  in 
terms  of  the  ostrich  wing  of  American 
life.  I  mean,  how  can  you  be  so  stucli 
in  the  sand  with  your  head  dealing 
with  a^uy  who  tells  you  he  is  a  Com- 
munist, who  goes  to  Jail  for  robbing 
banlLs,  Just  like  Joseph  Stalin,  who  has 
open  relations  with  Cuba,  why  would 
you  be  upset  if  he  goes  to  Moscow? 

I  mean,  Ortega  is  honest.  He  is  a 
Communist  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  hates  America. 

What  is  bizarre  is  the  American  os- 
triches who  cannot  quite  get  in  their 
heads  that  these  are  very  serious 
people. 

But  again,  this  is  not  new  informa- 
tion: 

On  27  December  1974.  Ekluardo  Contrens, 
the  new  leader  of  the  M&nacu  underground, 
and  veteran  guerrilla  German  Pomares  led  a 
commando  of  10  men  and  3  women  In  the 
seizure  of  the  Castillo  home.  Althoush  they 
failed  to  get  Shelton.  and  had  to  UU  Cas- 
tillo, the  commando  captured  enough  high- 
ranking  Somocistas  to  force  Samosa  to  re- 
lease Daniel  Ortega.  Joae  Benito  Escobar, 
and  12  other  prisoners,  pay  a  $1  million 
ransom  decree,  raises  In  national  minimum 
wages,  broadcast  an  FSLN  manifesto.  aiKl 
provide  the  guerrillas  and  the  prisoners 
with  passage  to  Cuba. 

That  is  page  45. 

In  other  words,  1 1  years  ago,  and  by 
the  way.  Shelton  was  the  American 
Ambassador  who  was  the  guy  they 
were  trying  to  Iddnap— 11  years  ago  a 
Communist  guerrilla  band,  as  one  of 
their  demands,  asked  for  travel  to 
Cuba.  So  where  do  we  think  they 
learned  how  to  be  good  Communists? 
They  learned  it  in  Cuba.  Why  do  we 
think  they  are  Communists?  Because 
they  worked  with  Castro  to  learn  how 
to  establish  a  Cuban  dictatorship. 

Furthermore,  we  absolutely  know 
that  they  are  an  anti-Israel,  anti-Se- 
mitic pro-Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation country,  organized  as  part  of  a 
global  terror  network. 

Now,  how  do  we  luiow  that? 

B£r.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

First  of  all,  could  the  gentleman 
inform  me  of  the  document  the  gentle- 
man is  reading  from? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to.  There  is  a  book  by  David  Nolan, 
called  the  Ideology  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Revolution,  which 
is  published  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Miami  in  1984. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Is  that  doc- 
ument publicly  available? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  U  a  pubUcly 
available  document,  which  in  fact  is 
available  from  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Studies,  University  of 
Miami,  Post  Office  Box  24813,  Coral 
Gables,  FL  33124. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Would  that 
Institution  be  willing  to  send  that  doc- 
ument to  those  who  would  ask  for  it? 


Mr.  OINORICH.  I  think  they  would 
actually  ask  for  a  modest  amount, 
$4.95  or  $5,  but  I  think  any  ostrich 
who  wanted  to  risk  knowledge,  frank- 
ly, I  think  we  in  the  House  could  prob- 
ably provide  every  Member  In  the 
House  a  copy  of  this  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  read  it. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  might  be 
appropriate  to  do  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  one  comment. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Comman- 
dante  Borge.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
when  I  state  that  at  some  point  in  his 
early  adulthood  his  mother  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  communism  and 
made  a  statement  that  she  never 
wanted  to  see  a  Communist  in  her 
home  and  Commandante  Borge  said 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  home,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  that  he  was 
a  dedicated  Communist  and  believed 
in  the  Marxist- Leninist  revolution. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  fact,  that  is  a 
different  publication.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  there  was  a  Playboy  maga- 
zine interview  in  which  he  tells  that 
story.  It  is  available  on  a  mass  basis. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  copies  of 
that  interview  in  their  homes  and  it 
was  easily  available  to  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  wanted  to  get  a  copy  of 
it. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  My  final 
question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is,  the  gentleman 
was  mentioning  the  PIX).  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  PLO  has  repre- 
sentatives in  Nicaragua  and  that  they 
are  very  active  in  that  country.  I  was 
Just  wondering  if  the  gentleman  could 
confirm  that  or  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  that  aspect. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  goes 
beyond  that  and  again  it  Illustrates 
the  ostrichism  of  the  American  left. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  the  fact  that  it  is  true  they  have 
recognized  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
Nicaraguan  Communists  are  very  pro- 
Qadhafi  and  that  Borge  himself,  the 
Minister  of  Interior,  was  at  Qadhafi's 
15th  anniversary  celebration.  It  is  not 
the  fact  that  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  Nations  is  anti-Israel  and  anti- 
Semitic  and  is  committed  as  a  Commu- 
nist government  to  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  It  goes  back  much  further. 

Let  me  share  with  the  gentleman 
from  page  48,  and  again  I  Just  have  to 
say  that  I  find  it  very  hard  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  be  such  a 
total  ostrich,  that  if  you  had  any  con- 
cern for  the  survival  of  Israel,  this 
would  not  worry  you.  I  quote: 

During  the  1969-1970  period  the  Sandinis- 
tas also  experimented  with  airline  hiJacUng. 
FSLN  militants  Juan  Jose  Quezada  and 
Carlos  Agtiero  successfully  diverted  Nicara- 
guan and  Costa  Rlcan  planes  to  Cuba  in  No- 
vember 1969  &nd  October  1970.  Indications 
that  Sandinistas  were  receiving  training 
from  Palestinian  radicals  surfaced  when 
FSLN  member  Patricio  ArgUello  was  killed 
by  Israeli  security  agents  when  he  and  Leyla 


Khaled  of  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
Uon  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  attempted  to  take 
dver  an  EH  Al  airliner  during  the  PFLPs  6 
September  1970  mass  hijackings.  Juan  Jost 
Quezada  was  part  of  the  PFLP  squad  that 
hijacked  a  British  BOAC  plane  three  days 
later.  See  Nev>  York  Times,  15  September 
1970.  p.  16.  and  FSLN.  Un  Pueblo  Alumbra 
tu  Hittoria,  p.  39. 

Let  me  make  the  point  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  any  ostrich  that 
wanted  to  look  at  the  New  York  Times 
would  discover  that  15  years  ago  Nica- 
raguan Communists  were  the  active 
}  allies  of  Pallstinlan  terrorists  trjring  to 
destroy  Israel.  Fifteen  years  ago,  and 
interestingly  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists who  were  killed  by  Israeli  securi- 
ty guards  when  they  were  protecting 
an  El  Al  airplane  was  honored  last 
year  by  having  a  generating  plant  in 
Nicaragua  named  after  him. 

Now,  I  would  say  in  terms  of  being 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel,  what  does 
it  tell  you  about  the  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists, when  not  only  were  they 
trained  by  the  Palistinians,  not  only 
were  they  working  actively  with  them 
practicing  by  killing  Israelis  and  trying 
to  seize  Israeli  airplanes,  but  they  go 
out  of  their  way  as  a  deliberate  insult 
Israel  to  name  a  generating  station 
after  a  terrorist  killed  by  Israeli  secu- 
rity guards. 

D  1840 

So  I  would  simply  say  that  anyone 
who  is  concerned  about  Israel  should 
look  at  the  Nicaraguan  Communists 
and  as  a  direct  committed  enemy  of 
the  suirvival  of  Israel  and  should  ask 
themselves  the  question  once  again  if 
these  people  tell  me  they  favor  terror- 
ism, they  tell  me  they  favor  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  tell  me  that  they  are 
systematically  committed  to  a  Soviet 
alliance,  they  tell  me  they  recognize 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
they  tell  me  they  love  Qadhafi  so 
much  that  they  go  to  Libya  for  the 
15th  anniversary  party,  what  does 
that  probably  tell  me  about  how  dan- 
gerous the  Nicaraguan  Communists 
are  to  Israel? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  in  Texas  we  have 
a  saying  that  if  it  looks  like  a  duck  and 
sounds  like  a  duck  and  walks  like  a 
duck  it  probably  is  a  duck.  And  from 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  been  saying  I  would 
have  to  assimie,  if  I  were  a  logical 
person,  that  you  have  described  a  to- 
tally Commimist-domlnated  leader- 
ship group  that  has  been  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution,  whatever  the  con- 
sequence, and  they  have  aligned  them- 
selves with  the  Communists  of  this 
world  that  want  to  prevent  freedom 
and  opportunity.  And  this  body  needs 
to  do  what  it  can  to  stop  that. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  and  hope  that 
in  the  next  several  months  that  we 


will  reverse  our  previous  decision  on 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  and  try  to 
help  them  help  themselves  down 
there. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution. 

I  would  say  that  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  birds  we  can  get  involved  in  one 
special  order  but  the  problem  is  you 
have  a  Communist  duck  here  which  is 
being  confronted  by  leftwlng  Ameri- 
can ostriches  and  the  ostrich  buries  its 
head  in  the  sand  in  order  to  avoid 
seeing  the  duck,  and  it  does  not  want 
to  see  the  Communist  duck.  And,  as  I 
said  earlier,  part  of  the  problem  has 
been  that  the  left  wing  ostrich  in 
America  raised  its  head  long  enough 
to  debate  foreign  policy  and  could  not 
get  its  head  back  in  the  sand  quick 
enough  to  not  notice  the  duck  going  to 
Moscow. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  again,  I  think  we  are 
making  some  progress  in  identifying 
the  duck  because  in  another  periodical 
that  many  of  us  peruse  each  day,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  the  editorial 
page,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I 
think  in  today's  edition,  it  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  august  Speaker  of 
this  body  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
because  of  the  fact  that  Comman- 
dante Ortega  had  seen  fit  to  go  to 
Moscow  and  if  we  have  at  least 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  em- 
barrassed some  of  the  Members  in  this 
body  there  is  always  hope  that  we  can 
prevail  upon  them  to  see  the  light  and 
to  identify  the  Communist  duck  as  a 
Communist  duck  and  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  mention 
one  other  thing.  This  is  on  page  97, 
and  I  think  it  teUs  us  a  little  bit  about 
one  of  the  frightening  things  about  os- 
trichlsm  as  a  worn  capability  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Communists  are 
learning  to  manipulate  the  West. 

As  an  FSLN  spokesman,  Borge  joined  in 
the  public  relations  campaign  to  convince 
the  bourgeois  world  that  the  FSLN  had 
adopted  a  social  democratic  ideology.  At  a 
Mexico  City  news  conference  on  4  E>ecember 
1978  Borge  declared,  "Somosa  painted  us  as 
Marxists.  We  have  some  Marxists  with  us 
but  the  Frente  is  much  wider.  The  concept 
of  prolonged  popular  war  was  not  Marxist. 
It  is  a  military  concept  .  .  .  We  are  neither 
Marxist  nor  liberal,  we  are  Sandinistas." 

The  author  goes  on  to  say: 

Unlike  the  Ortegas,  who  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  background  while  their  sin- 
cerely moderate  allies  talked  about  freedom 
and  elections,  Borge  sought  publicity  by 
hypocritically  denying  the  whole  ideological 
history  of  the  FSU*  and  the  GPP. 

Let  me  Just  say  to  you  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  Communists  be- 
having like  Communists.  If  Borge  is  a 
Communist,  he  lies  because  Commu- 
nist doctrine,  as  Lenin  wrote  it.  says 
you  ought  to  lie  if  it  will  work.  I  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  Communists. 


What  I  find  fascinating  is  the  capac- 
ity of  American  ostriches  and  os- 
triches across  the  Western  world  to  be 
deceived  over  and  over  and  over.  If 
you  read  the  ideology  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  by 
David  Nolan,  or  if  you  read  the  Grena- 
da documents:  An  Overview  and  Selec- 
tion, released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  you  realize  you  are  reading 
real  Communist  docimients  which  we 
captured  when  we  liberated  the  island 
of  Grenada  and  you  say  to  yourself 
how  could  these  people  be  so  contemp- 
tuous of  us.  And  they  are.  It  is  very 
clear  from  reading  both  Borge's  state- 
ments and  reading  the  Grenada  docu- 
ments that  the  Communists  have  ab- 
solute contempt  for  middle-class  free- 
dom-loving Westerners.  They  see  us  as 
weak,  as  shortsighted,  as  lacking  his- 
torical knowledge,  as  imlnf ormed.  and 
they  talk  in  here  abon*^  how  to  manip- 
ulate us  as  though  we  were  children. 
And  they  you  see  all  of  a  sudden  an  os- 
trich get  excited  because  the  day  after 
he  votes  to  kill  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  Ortega  goes  to  Moscow  again, 
and  you  l}egin  to  understand  why  they 
have  contempt  for  us.  Because  as  they 
look  at  the  ostrich  faction  in  the  West 
they  say  to  themselves.  "You  know, 
these  guys  are  really  so  dimib  that  we 
can  do  anything,  and  as  long  as  we  do 
it  cheerfully  and  we  seem  sincere  they 
will  buy  the  next  one." 

And  the  ostriches  in  the  American 
world  and  the  ostriches  in  the  West- 
em  world  buy  it  every  time.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  as  an  intellec- 
tual analyst  that  the  greatest  problem 
the  Western  world  faces  in  survival  is 
what  I  would  call  neurotic  ostriches 
with  amnesia.  They  are  not  Just  os- 
triches. Ostriches  are  bad  enough. 
They  stick  their  head  in  the  sand.  But 
they  are  neurotic  ostriches  in  that 
they  are  literally  incapable  of  dealing 
with  intellectual,  factual  information 
because  of  their  neurosis  that  blocks 
them  from  thinking  they  are  Commu- 
nists, and  their  amnesia  in  that  as  the 
one  gentleman  said  to  me.  if  only 
Ortega  had  waited  1  week.  Now.  how 
much  amnesia  do  you  have  to  have  as 
a  U,S.  Congressman  for  1  week  to 
make  that  big  a  difference? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  We  had  a 
great  American  President  named 
Abraham  Lincoln  a  little  over  100 
years  ago  and  one  of  his  sayings  was, 
"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time  and  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time."  And  as  we 
stand  here  in  the  body  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  represents  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
great  confidence  that  if  we  can  get  the 
truth  to  the  American  people  we  can 
educate    enough    of    the    American 


people  to  what  the  true  situation  is  in 
Nicaragua  and  what  the  Sandinista 
Communists  are  up  to  down  there  and 
we  may.  they  may  be  able  to  fool  some 
of  the  people  but  they  will  not  fool  a 
majority  of  the  people.  And  I  have 
great  faith  that  we  will  be  able  to  help 
the  freedom  fighters  to  help  them- 
selves, which  in  the  long  run  will  help 
people  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
commended  for  beginning  the  process 
and  standing  up  and  presenting  the 
truth  to  the  American  public  and  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  so  that  they 
can  have  an  educated  opinion  about 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

iix.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  in  clos- 
ing I  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  my 
hope  is  over  the  next  year  or  so  that 
every  American  church  library,  every 
public  library,   every   high   school   li- 
brary, every  college  library  will  get  a 
copy  of  the  Grenada  documents  and 
that  concerned  citizens  across  America 
will    study    actual    Communist    docu- 
ments. Communist,  diplomatic  papers. 
Communist  treaties  that  are  available 
from   the   State   Department   in   the 
Grenada  documents,  and  that  those 
citizens  who  are  represented  by  sin- 
cere and  well  meaning  and  idealistic 
ostriches  will  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  insist  that  their  Congressmen  begin 
to    read    these    docimients   and   that 
across  America  in  town  hall  meetings 
and  in  civil  meetings  and  in  call-in 
shows  people  will  say  to  their  Con- 
gressmen. "Have  you  read  the  Grena- 
da documents?  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  ideology  of  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution?  Are  you  aware 
that  they  are  Communists."  because  I 
think  that  the  great  genius  of  a  free 
society  over  a  dictatorship  is  that  in 
the  long  run,  slowly  but  steadily  the 
people  leam.  And  I  think  that  Ortega, 
by  going  to  Moscow  so  quickly,  helped 
aU  of  us  to  begin  to  say  to  our  ostrich 
friends:  Is  it  not  time  to  keep  your 
head  above  the  sand  long  enough  to 
really  look  at  the  nature  of  our  oppo- 
nents? Is  it  not  time  to  study  Lenin- 
ism, to  study  communism,  to  look  at 
the  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  alliance? 
Is  it  not  time  to  be  honest  about  the 
guerrilla  war  that  is  already   under 
way  and  the  war  that  Nicaragua  is 
waging  against  Honduras  and  El  Sal- 
vador and  against  Guatemala,  and  the 
war  that  Nicaragua  has  already  prom- 
ised to  wage  against  Costa  Rica? 

Does  it  not  make  sense  to  you  to  tell 
the  truth,  to  call  a  war  a  war  If  that  is 
what  it  is,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
help  the  freedom  fighters  and  to  be 
honest  about  the  danger  of  commu- 
nism by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  Joining 
me. 
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POOD  STAMP  AND  COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1985 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  "Food  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Improvement 
Act  of  1985."  These  amendments  are 
designed  not  only  to  reauthorize  vital 
nutrition  assistance  programs  but  also 
to  take  positive  steps  to  address  the  se- 
rious problem  of  hunger  in  America 
today.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer 
Relations,  and  Nutrition.  I  hope  these 
amendments  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
food  stamp  and  conunodity  distribu- 
tion legislation  that  will  be  included  in 
this  year's  farm  bill. 

The  heart  of  this  legislation  comes 
from  H.R.  5151.  the  Hunger  Relief  Act 
of  1984,  which  passed  the  House  on 
August  1.  1984,  by  a  vote  of  364  to  39. 
Like  H.R.  5151.  this  bill  primarily  ad- 
dresses the  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
includes  many  recommendations  re- 
ported by  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance,  in  January  1984. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  benefit 
access  and  adequacy,  enhance  work  in- 
centives and  work  opportunities,  sim- 
plify program  management,  and 
strengthen  program  accountability. 

In  addition  to  food  stamp  provisions, 
this  bill  reauthorizes  the  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  program  known  as 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program  [TEFAP]  for  2 
years.  It  also  reauthorizes  related  nu- 
trition programs,  and  modifies  and  re- 
authorizes the  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  women  and 
children. 

By  introducing  this  legislation  now. 
I  want  to  reemphaslze  my  determina- 
tion that  something  positive  must  be 
done  this  year  to  alleviate  the  hunger 
problem  in  this  coimtry.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  problem 
is  real  and  that  it  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  address  it  at  the  Federal 
level.  Only  those  who  choose  not  to 
see.  or  wear  ideological  blinders,  can 
say  we  have  no  serious  problem  of 
hunger  in  America  today. 

Over  the  past  26  months,  the  sub- 
committee I  chair  has  traveled  to 
seven  cities  to  look  at  the  hunger 
problem  first  hand.  I  have  also  partici- 
pated in  two  additional  field  hearings 
as  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Do- 
mestic Hunger  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  Everywhere  the  story 
has  been  the  same— the  demand  for 
emergency  food  assistance  has  risen 
substantially,  if  not  dramatically,  na- 
tionwide, over  the  past  few  years.  Re- 
ports of  100  to  300  percent  Increases  in 
soup  kitchen  and  food  pantry  partici- 
pation are  commonplace.  Studies  link- 
ing hunger  to  health  problems  have 
emerged.  Tet.  there  seems  to  be  no 


sign  of  the  problem  letting  up  despite 
improvements  in  the  national  econo- 
my. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
leased a  new  survey  on  the  hunger 
problem  at  our  suboonunlttee  hearing 
on  April  17.  Not  only  did  21  of  22  cities 
surveyed  report  an  increase  in  emer- 
gency food  aid  demand  over  the  past 
year,  but  81  percent  of  the  cities 
expect  the  demand  to  increase  in  the 
next  year.  These  cities  also  report  that 
the  number  of  emergency  facilities  to 
feed  the  hunger  has  increased  21  per- 
cent over  the  past  year.  Despite  this 
fact,  70  percent  of  the  cities  say  that 
the  emergency  facilities  are  not  meet- 
ing all  of  the  demand  for  aid. 

In  late  March  of  this  year  in  Okla- 
homa City.  I  saw  large  numbers  of 
women  and  young  children  in  line  for 
a  hot  meal  or  an  emergency  food  pack- 
age at  a  local  soup  kitchen.  Despite  my 
many  prior  visits  to  soup  kitchens, 
their  niunbers  startled  me.  If  you  take 
the  time  to  talk  with  these  people,  or 
talk  with  those  who  cope  with  their 
needs  daily,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  desperation  is  real. 

If  for  no  one  else,  we  must  act  for 
the  sake  of  our  children.  The  latest 
poverty  statistics  show  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  children  under  age  6  in 
this  country  live  in  poverty.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  51  percent  from 
1979  to  1983.  Fifty  percent  of  aU  black 
children  and  forty  percent  of  Hispanic 
children  in  this  age  group  currently 
live  in  poverty.  Unfortunately,  these 
figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story 
about  the  deteriorating  status  of  chil- 
dren in  America. 

Recently,  the  UJS.  PubUc  Health 
Service  reported  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  this  country  was  stabiliz- 
ing, after  declining  steadily  since  1965. 
A  closer  look  at  the  study  reveals  a 
most  distiirbing  finding.  While  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  the  first 
month  of  life  continues  to  decline,  pre- 
sumably due  to  advances  in  medical 
technology,  the  mortality  rate  for  in- 
fants in  the  next  11  months  of  life  ap- 
pears to  have  actually  Increased.  For 
this  age  group,  nutritional  and  health 
care  Interventions  play  a  larger  role  in 
preventing  death.  I  wonder  how  many 
more  infants  must  suffer  severe  health 
consequences  before  we  recognize  that 
our  social  safety  net  is  inadequate.  Are 
we  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  doing 
nothing  to  repair  it? 

For  those  who  want  Justifications 
for  improving  food  assistance,  there 
are  persuasive  statistics  and  analyses. 
Last  month,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee released  a  study  conducted  by  our 
subcommittee  on  the  adequacy  of  food 
stamp  benefit  levels.  I  urge  everyone 
with  an  Interest  in  this  program  to 
carefully  review  this  thoughtful  paper. 
It  was  written  by  Dr.  Janet  Greger.  a 
professor  of  nutrition  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin,  currently  a  Congres- 
sional  Science   Fellow   working   with 


our  subcommittee.  Reviewers  with 
widely  varying  backgrounds  and  phi- 
losophies have  praised  It  as  a  fair  and 
thorough  analysis.  While  the  study 
draws  no  conclusions.  I  believe  a  clear 
case  for  increased  benefits  emerges 
from  it.  Perhaps  the  strongest  point  I 
find  in  the  study  is  that  food  stamp 
participants  generally  do  not  receive 
benefits  truly  based  on  the  full  cost  of 
the  Thrifty  Food  Plan,  the  minimum 
diet  that  is  the  basis  for  benefit  aUot- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that,  if  enacted,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  will  solve  the  problem  of 
hunger  in  America.  It  is  a  complex 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by  food 
assistance  alone.  However,  the  bill  is  a 
solid  step  forward  toward  easing  the 
hunger  of  our  most  improverished  citi- 
zens. 

Before  closing  my  introductory  re- 
marks on  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  address  how  this  bill  relates  to  the 
Federal  budget.  The  bill  has  various 
provisions  that  cost  money  and  others 
that  save  money.  Overall,  there  is 
modest  additional  cost. 

I  know  that  some  may  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  anything  about  hunger 
this  year  because  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. But  I  believe  we  must.  I  seek  to  re- 
store only  a  small  portion  of  the 
nearly  $12  billion  in  fiscal  years  1982- 
85  Federal  nutrition  cutbacks  enacted 
by  the  97th  Congress.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  long-term  hfealth,  remedial 
education,  and  loss  of  productivity 
costs  attributable  to  hunger  will  dwarf 
whatever  investment  we  make  now. 
This  is  not  an  issue  that  should  be 
looked  at  in  a  narrow.  1-year  budget 
perspective.  If  it  Is.  we  will  for  many 
years  pay  an  even  greater  price  for  our 
shortsightedness. 

Hunger  is  a  costly  and  intolerable 
national  shame.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  act  now  to  deal  with  this  threat 
within  our  society. 

What  follows  now  is  a  description  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  Food 
Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution 
Improvements  Act  of  1985.  as  well  as 
the  bill  itself  and  a  section  by  section 
iMiamasy. 

POOD  STAMPS 

Thrifty  Food  Plan 

Foods  stamp  benefits  are  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan,  the 
lowest  cost  of  four  food  plans  prepared 
by  USDA.  Benefits  are  currently  ad- 
Justed  each  October  1  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  through 
the  previous  June.  What  this  means  is 
that  food  stamp  benefits  paid  in  any 
fiscal  year  lag  3  to  15  months  behind 
Thrifty  Pood  Plan  costs.  As  our  sub- 
committee study  shows,  actual  food 
stamp  benefits  have  lagged  behind 
food  price  costs  by  an  average  of 
almost  5  percent  over  the  past  7  years. 
Even  in  fiscal  year  1984.  with  food 
price  Inflation  quite  low.  the  loss  in 


food  purchasing  power  averaged  4  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  would  change  the  basis  for 
food  stamp  benefits  by  requiring  that 
the  adjustment  implemented  each  Oc- 
tober 1  be  based  on  the  cost  of  the 
Thrifty  Food  Plan  through  the  previ- 
ous September  30.  The  result  is  that, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  food  stamp  benefits  would  be 
current  with  actual  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
costs.  Of  course,  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  lag  up  to  12  months  behind 
food  costs  through  each  fiscal  year. 

This  prop>osal  would  entail  a  3- 
month  projection  of  food  costs  from 
June  30  through  September  30  of  any 
year,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
because  actual  food  price  information 
would  not  be  available  in  time  to  im- 
plement a  benefit  increase  on  October 
1.  Since  the  projection  is  for  such  a 
short  time  period,  the  likelihood  of  a 
significant  estimating  error  is  remote. 
In  fact,  any  administration  is  more 
likely  to  underestimate  than  overesti- 
mate future  inflation.  For  fiscal  year 
1986,  this  proposal  would  lead  to  about 
a  1 -percent  benefit  increase  above  cur- 
rent law,  using  current  food  price  in- 
flation assumptions. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  Lb  unique 
in  that,  unlike  any  other  benefit  pay- 
ment program,  its  benefits  are  based 
upon  an  empirical  minimum  stand- 
ard—the cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan.  The  proposal  here  is  simply  to 
provide  benefits  that  more  closely  re- 
flect the  actual  current  costs  of  that 
plan.  The  fact  that  current  rounding 
rules  in  determining  food  stamp  allot- 
ment levels  cut  recipients'  rightful 
benefits  about  1  percent  on  average, 
and  that  the  poor,  on  the  whole,  may 
generally  face  higher  food  costs  than 
other  Americans,  provide  additional 
reasons  why  an  increase  in  the  basis 
for  benefits  is  warranted. 

DEDDCnOIfS  ntOM  INCOMK 

As  in  the  House-passed  H.R.  5151, 
this  bill  would  raise  the  ceiling  on  the 
combined  excess  shelter/dependent 
care  cost  deduction  to  $155  and  restore 
the  earned  income  deduction  from  18 
to  20  percent,  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
dependent  care  deduction  would  be  de- 
coupled from  the  excess  shelter  cost 
deduction  and  established  at  a  maxi- 
mum level  of  $160  per  month  per 
household. 

By  increasing  the  combined  shelter/ 
dependent  care  deduction  to  $155  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  deduction  amount 
would  approximate  the  level  It  would 
have  reached  had  it  not  been  frozen 
for  a  i>eriod  of  time  as  a  result  of  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
Public  Law  97-35. 

This  increase  would  primarily  aid 
those  faced  with  high  shelter  costs. 
Our  subcommittee  has  received  sub- 
stantial evidence  indicating  that  many 
food  stamp  households  face  the  "heat 
or  eat"  dilemma.  The  latest  available 


data  indicate  that  about  27  percent  of 
all  food  stamp  households  already  re- 
ceive the  maximum  shelter/dependent 
care  deduction.  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Food  Assistance  acknowl- 
edged that  energy  costs  for  low  income 
persons  have  risen  far  faster  than  the 
general  inflation  rate  and  consume  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  budg- 
ets. Department  of  Energy  surveys 
confirm  this  finding. 

Since  the  test  for  qualifying  for  the 
shelter  deduction  is  quite  stringent- 
deductions  are  granted  only  to  the 
extent  shelter  costs  exceed  50  percent 
of  net  income— this  proposal  will 
assure  that  any  benefit  increases  are 
targeted  to  those  most  in  need.  It  may 
also  provide  some  small  help  in  stem- 
ming the  recent  alarming  growth  of 
the  problem  of  homelessness. 

Separation  of  the  dependent  care  de- 
duction—ordinarily to  reflect  child 
care  costs— will  provide  a  significant 
measure  of  relief  at  very  small  addi- 
tional costs  primarily  for  working, 
female-headed  households.  For  these 
households,  the  dependent  care  deduc- 
tion may  serve  as  a  significant  work  in- 
centive. The  current  combined  excess 
shelter/dependent  care  deduction  re- 
sults in  relatively  few  working  house- 
holds effectively  qualifying  to  deduct 
child  care  costs  since  most  of  them 
have  shelter  costs  that  also  qualify  for 
the  deduction. 

Prior  to  1977,  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram allowed  a  separate  dependent 
care  deduction.  It  was  combined  with 
the  shelter  deduction  in  1977  solely 
out  of  the  fear  that  if  some  house- 
holds qualified  for  both,  they  would  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps  despite  having 
high  gross  incomes.  Today,  that  is  no 
longer  a  possibility  because  the  gross 
income  eligibUity  limit— 130  percent  of 
the  poverty  line— instituted  in  1981 
automatically  cuts  off  any  so-called 
high  income  participants. 

Prior  to  1981  legislation,  the  food 
stamp  earned  income  deduction  was  20 
percent,  and  this  bill  would  restore 
that  level.  This  deduction  represents 
the  primary  difference  in  calculating 
food  stamp  benefits  for  working  as 
contrasted  with  nonworklng  house- 
holds. As  a  matter  of  fairness  and  to 
promote  increased  work  effort,  the  de- 
duction should  cover  the  work-related 
costs  of  most,  if  not  all.  working  food 
stamp  participants.  If  a  household's 
work-related  expenses— taxes,  trans- 
portation, union  dues,  uniforms,  and 
so  forth— exceed  18  percent  of  Income, 
as  many  do,  there  is  less  incentive  to 
work  and  a  greater  likelihood  of  con- 
tinued dependence  on  public  assist- 
aince. 

In  addition,  poor  working  families 
now  pay  significantly  higher  taxes 
than  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Not  only 
have  payroll  taxes— for  example. 
Social  Security— increased,  but  work- 
ing families  at  and  below  the  poverty 
line  also  pay  higher  Federal  Income 


taxes.  A  working  family  of  four  with  a 
gross  income  at  or  near  the  poverty 
line— about  $10,600— in  1984,  incurred 
a  total  Federal  tax  liability  of  about 
$1,076,  compared  to  $269  in  1978.  As 
the  report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Food  Assistance  emphasized, 
there  is  a  need  for  greater  work  incen- 
tives in  the  public  welfare  system. 

ASSrrS  LIinTATIONS 

The  bill  proposes  a  lifting  of  assets 
limitations  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  House-passed  H.R.  5151,  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1987.  As  recommend- 
ed by  the  President's  task  force,  liquid 
assets  limitations  would  be  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500  for  elderly  and 
disabled  households  and  from  $1,500 
to  $2,250  for  aU  other  households.  The 
task  force's  recommendation  to  imme- 
diately increase  the  threshold  for 
counting  automobiles  from  $4,500  to 
$5,500  of  fair  market  value  would  be 
phased  in  over  several  years. 

The  President's  task  force  Justified 
these  changes  by  stating  the  following: 

The  recessions  of  the  recent  past  have  re- 
stilted  In  an  increase  in  the  number  of  'new' 
poor  families  many  of  whom  >ire  needy  even 
though  they  have  aaseU  that  disqualify 
them  from  eligibility.  The  asset  limitation 
has  become  more  restrictive  as  a  result  of 
Inflation  for  the  dollar  amount  of  assets  al- 
lowed has  not  changed  even  though  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  declined. 

Additional  minor  changes  in  assets 
limitations  are  also  included  in  the 
bill. 

SALXSTAX 

Currently,  20  States  have  either 
State  or  local  sales  taxes  that  are 
charged  on  food  stamp  purchases. 
Such  sales  taxes  reduce  food  stamp 
purchasing  power  up  to  6  percent  in 
these  States. 

The  bin  would  prohibit  any  State  or 
locality  from  collecting  a  sales  tax  on 
food  stamp  purchases  if  they  wish  to 
operate  a  Pood  Stamp  Program,  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  would  put 
an  end  to  what  is.  In  effect  a  transfer 
of  revenues  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  government  at 
the  expense  of  low-income  persons. 

The  effective  date  of  this  provision 
Is  delayed  to  afford  State  and  local 
governments  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  alternate  revenue  sources. 
Especially  In  States  where  legislatures 
do  not  meet  every  year,  there  is  a  need 
for  transition  time. 

Some  State  officials  have  argued 
that  there  should  be  no  prohibition  of 
the  collection  of  sales  taxes  on  food 
stamp  purchases  because  the  tax  pro- 
ceeds in  their  States  go  into  food 
stamp  administration  or  other  social 
welfare  programs.  While  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  and  its  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  on  the  poor,  this 
should  not  be  the  controlling  argu- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  the  tax  results 
in  the  poor  financing  their  own  pro- 
grams.  Federal    dollars  provided   for 
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food  assistance  should  not  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes,  even  if  there  is 
some  return  for  the  poor. 

WOKK  raOGKAMS 

The  bill  builds  on  the  proposals  in 
H.R.  5151  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  work  requirements.  This  bill  would 
mandate,  for  the  first  time,  that  all 
States  must  have  am  employment  pro- 
gram—job search,  job  finding  clubs, 
work,  workfare,  training,  education  di- 
rectly related  to  employability,  or 
some  other  related  approach.  The  bill 
would  thus  mandate  that  each  State 
must  try  to  make  something  happen 
to  move  more  people  out  of  dependen- 
cy 'and  into  employment.  Increased 
Federal  grant  money  would  be  made 
available  to  fund  these  programs  and. 
beyond  that,  matching  funding  would 
be  available  if  the  grants  are  not  suffi- 
cient. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  proposal  is 
flexibility.  Rather  than  mandate  one 
rigid  approach  to  work  programs  na- 
tionwide, this  bill  would  afford  the 
States  great  flexibility  to  determine 
which  persons  are  served  and  how 
they  are  served,  as  long  as  the  ap- 
proach utilized  is  consistent  with  fun- 
damental client  protections.  States 
would  be  encouraged  to  implement 
concentrated,  effective  programs  that 
really  work  in  moving  people  into  un- 
subsidized  employment  rather  than 
spreading  their  resources  thinly  to  put 
clients  and  workers  through  perfunc- 
tory, paperwork-intensive  work  re- 
quirements. Research  on  the  effective- 
ness of  various  work  and  training  pro- 
grams indicates  that  concentrated, 
rather  than  shallow,  attention  on  po- 
tentially employable  persons  generally 
yields  higher  rates  of  long  term  em- 
ployment. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  our  subcom- 
mittee has  visited  or  studied  various 
successful  work  programs  in  areas  like 
San  Diego,  Massachusetts,  and  OlLla- 
homa.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  be- 
comes clear  from  our  reviews,  it  is  that 
no  one  approach  to  work  requirements 
is  appropriate.  The  employable  food 
stamp  population  is  not  monolithic- 
participants  have  varying  levels  of 
education,  intelligence,  skill,  and  other 
work  experience.  Different  approaches 
are  needed  to  best  suit  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  I  believe  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  say  which  of  the  success- 
ful programs  the  subcommittee  has 
studied  should  be  mandated  for  the 
Nation.  However,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  say  that  each  State  must  aggres- 
sively pursue  programs  designed  to 
maximize  the  employment  and  em- 
ployability of  food  stamp  participants. 

PUKKTO  RICO 

The  bUl  would  continue  the  Nutri- 
tion Assistance  Program  [NAPl  in 
Puerto  Rico,  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  benefits  be  paid  in  noncash 
form  as  of  October  1.  1985.  Also,  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1987.  the  bill  would 
provide    for    an    adjustment    in    the 


amount  of  the  grant  provided  to 
Puerto  Rico  for  operating  the  NAP 
program. 

When  the  NAP  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1981,  it  not  only  replaced  the 
food  stamp  with  a  block  grant  at 
sharply  reduced  funding,  but  the 
annual  funding  level  was  frozen 
through  fiscal  year  1985  at  $825  mil- 
lion. This  means  that  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985,  NAP  funding  will 
have  been  frozen  for  over  3  years. 

In  my  view,  it  is  discriminatory  to 
freeze  funding  for  Puerto  Rico  for  an- 
other 4  years,  as  has  beer  ::roposed  by 
the  administration.  The  costs  of  serv- 
ing low-income  persons  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  affected  by  changes  in  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  This  bill  provides 
some  measure  of  protection  for  Puerto 
Rico,  by  increasing  the  grant  to  reflect 
anticipated  food  price  inflation,  start- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  bill  also  includes  additional  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  that 
would  allow  multiple  State  agencies  to 
operate  the  NAP  Program  and  would 
drop  the  requirement  that  Puerto 
Rico  match  50  percent  to  the  adminis- 
trative costs  for  operating  the  NAP 
Program. 

MXDICAL  DKDUCnOH  POR  THE  KLOCRLT  AlfD 
DISABLXD 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  adopted 
in  floor  action  on  H.R.  5151  last  year 
that  changes  the  threshold  for  elderly 
and  disabled  households  to  qualify  for 
the  medical  deduction  from  $35  a 
month  to  the  lesser  of  5  percent  of 
gross  Income  or  $35  a  month.  This 
would  bring  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
into  line  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  terms  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  a  medical  hardship  deduc- 
tion. Since  the  average  income  of  an 
elderly  food  stamp  household  is  cur- 
rently about  $360  a  month,  the  $35 
threshold  constitutes  almost  10  per- 
cent of  its  Income.  Of  course,  many 
households  have  incomes  far  below 
the  average  and  the  $35  threshold 
works  as  a  particular  hardship  on 
them. 

PROORAM  tWrORMATIOR 

The  bill  would  restore  to  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  matching  funding  for 
States  that  make  efforts  to  inform  un- 
employed, elderly,  or  disabled  persons 
about  the  availability  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  and  how  to  partici- 
pate. There  would  be  no  requirement 
on  States  to  perform  such  activities. 
Furthermore,  only  specific,  targeted 
activities  to  Inform  potentially  eligible 
persons  would  be  permitted.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  intended  to  open  the  door 
to  Federal  funding  for  mass  media  ef- 
forts to  publicize  the  program.  In- 
stead, food  stamp  offices  could  receive 
matching  funds,  for  instance,  to  devel- 
op materials  for  local  elderly  feeding 
programs  or  to  send  staff  to  explain 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  their  par- 
ticipants. Similar  activities  would  be 


permissible  in  State  unemployment  of- 
fices or  other  locations  that  are  likely 
to  deal  with  potential  participants. 

Current  food  stamp  participation  is 
relatively  low,  compared  to  historic 
levels,  given  the  oirrent  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  rates  in  the  country. 
Studies  of  food  stamp  participation 
have  documented  that  a  significant 
number  of  eligible  persons,  particular- 
ly the  recently  employed  and  the  el- 
derly, either  are  unaware  of  the  pro- 
gram or  unaware  of  their  eligibility. 
Participation  among  elderly  persons 
has  traditionally  been  very  low  com- 
pared to  other  groups.  The  bill's  par- 
tial restoration  of  matching  funds— 
which  were  more  brosuUy  available 
prior  to  1981— for  program  informa- 
tion purposes  should  provide  some 
help  in  informing  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble and  in  need  about  the  availability 
of  the  program. 

smsiHc  CHUNGS 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  for 
the  next  5  years.  Although  it  is  my 
view  that  spending  ceilings  on  this 
program  are  unnecessary,  I  recognize 
that  political  realities  appear  to  dic- 
tate them.  I  wouJd  point  out,  however, 
that  since  eligibility  for  this  program 
has  already  been  limited  to  the  cur- 
rent administration's  definition  of 
"truly  needy"— gross  income  limit  of 
130  percent  of  poverty— the  only  possi- 
ble cause  for  high  program  costs  are: 
First,  high  unemployment;  second, 
high  inflation:  or  third,  deep  cutbacks 
in  other  social  programs  which  provide 
benefits  that  are  counted  as  income  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  Inappropriate  to 
enforce  a  food  stamp  spending  ceiling 
if  any  of  these  factors  should  drive 
program  costs  up. 

The  authorization  ceilings  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  are  based  on  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates, 
leaving  some  margin  for  estimating 
error  and  possible  changes  in  econom- 
ic conditions.  Certainly  few  can  accu- 
rately predict  the  economy  1  year  into 
the  future,  much  less  5  years  from 
now.  Since  food  stamp  costs  are  direct- 
ly tied  to  economic  conditions,  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  leeway  for  inaccurate 
economic  forecasts  so  that  Congress 
need  not  adjust  the  spending  ceilings 
every  year. 

The  bill  also  makes  certain  changes 
in  the  manner  in  which  food  stamp 
spending  ceilings  are  to  be  enforced. 
Current  law  would  be  changed  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  reduce  bene- 
fits across  the  board— pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 18(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977— only  if  the  authorization  level, 
rather  than  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress  appears  to  be  insufficient. 

This  change  is  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
the  past  few  years  where,  despite  more 
than    adequate    authorization    levels. 


food  stamp  funding  has  been  uncer- 
tain. Recipients  nationwide  have  been 
threatened  with  delays  and  reductions. 
This  has  led  to  great  confusion  and 
unnecessary  fear  at  the  local  level. 

In  my  view,  as  long  as  authorizations 
are  sufficient,  no  food  stamp  benefits 
should  be  reduced  or  delayed  unless 
Congress  makes  an  explicit  decision  to 
do  so.  Especially  with  the  regiilar  oc- 
currence of  substantial  food  stamp 
supplemental  appropriations  in  the 
recent  past,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
guard  against  any  Secretary  of  USDA 
deciding  to  lower  benefits  based  upon 
the  initial  level  of  food  stamp  appro- 
priations provided  in  any  fiscal  year.  If 
it  appears  authorization  levels  are  in- 
sufficient and  Congress  expresses  no 
intent  to  raise  them,  USDA  would 
take  steps  to  reduce  program  costs, 
consistent  with  the  authorization 
level,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by 
Congress. 

The  bill  contains  one  additional  safe- 
guard against  enforcement  of  an  au- 
thorization ceiling  at  an  inappropriate 
time.  It  states  that  the  Secretary 
would  not  have  authority  to  reduce 
benefits  across  the  board  under  sec- 
tion 18(d)  in  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  monthly  national  unem- 
ployment rate  reaches  9  percent.  This 
type  of  unemployment  rate  would  be  a 
sure  sign  of  a  recession  and,  especially 
at  that  time,  it  should  be  an  explicit 
congressional  decision  whether  20  mil- 
lion Americans  or  more  lose  essential 
food  assistance  benefits. 

COMPnTnilZATIOH 

The  bill  provides  new  incentives  for 
States  to  increase  the  use  of  automat- 
ed data  processing  systems.  States 
would  be  permitted  to  apply  up  to  15 
percent  of  error  rate  sanctions  as- 
sessed in  any  fiscal  year  to  Increased 
efforts  to  lower  their  error  rates,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  com- 
puter capabilities,  rather  than  pay  this 
portion  of  the  penalty  back  to  the 
Federal  Government.  States  could 
qualify  for  this  redirection  of  sanction 
funds  to  computer  projects  only  if 
they  are  above  and  beyond  what  is 
currently  operated  or  planned.  These 
funds  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  75 
percent  Federal  matching  funds  for 
computerization. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  develop,  in  consultation 
with  the  States,  a  model  plan  for  com- 
prehensive computerization  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Any  State  de- 
veloping a  plan  that  would  result  In  a 
State's  computer  operations  satisfying 
all  elements  of  the  model  plan  would 
qualify  for  90  percent  Federal  match- 
ing funds. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  by  April  1,  1987,  an 
analysis  Eind  evaluation  of  each  State's 
computer  operations.  Based  on  his 
findings,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  mandate  automated  data 
processing  systems  to  the  degree  nec- 


essary in  any  State  where  their  ab- 
sence threatens  program  Integrity  or 
accountability. 

OTHER  POOD  STAMP  PROVISIOKB 

The  bill  contains  additional  food 
stamp  provisions,  whose  combined 
budget  impact  is  minimal.  Included 
are  several  provisions  identical  or  simi- 
lar to  those  in  H.R.  5151  which:  Insure 
eligibility  of  the  homeless,  expand  the 
disability  definition,  extend  categori- 
cal eligibUity  to  pure  AFDC  and  SSI 
households,  prohibit  bank  fees  on  food 
retailers  in  most  instances,  and  others. 

A  variety  of  other  minor  and  techni- 
cal changes  are  included,  many  which 
were  requested  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  proposal  to  impose 
a  $50  annual  fee  on  food  retailers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
is  not  included  in  this  bill. 

HUTKITIOH  EDDCATIOH 

The  bill  includes  title  III  of  H.R. 
5151.  which  was  entitled  "Pood,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Consumer  Education."  This 
provision  would  set  up  a  small  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  State  cooperative 
extension  services  to  augment  and  im- 
prove their  current  nutrition  educa- 
tion efforts.  These  offices  would  have 
flexibility  in  utilizing  the  funding  to 
complement  the  Expanded  Food  and 
Nutrition  Education  Program 

[EPNEP]. 

Our  subcommittee  has  received  re- 
peated and  compelling  testimony  on 
the  need  for  increased  nutrition  educa- 
tion efforts.  This  Is  one  effective  way 
to  ensure  that  Federal  food  assistance 
dollars  are  well  spent.  Funding  for 
such  efforts  has  been  frozen,  in  effect, 
for  the  past  several  years.  It  is  now 
time  to  reinforce  this  effort  to  fight 
hunger  in  America. 

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  POOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM   (TEPAP) 

When  TEFAP  was  first  implemented 
in  1983,  the  intent  was  to  provide  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  meet  the 
hunger  crisis  in  AmeTOa.  Today,  with 
the  continued  existence  of  the  hunger 
problem  and  the  continued  availability 
of  surplus  commodities,  I  believe  that 
this  program  should  be  reauthorized 
for  2  additional  years. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  PUNDING 

The  bill  reauthorizes  State  and  local 
administrative  funding  at  $50  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987. 
Testimony  and  documentation  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  this  year 
overwhelmingly  supported  retaining 
administrative  funding  so  necessary 
for  proper  storage,  refrigeration, 
transportation  and  distribution  of 
commodities.  Without  this  funding, 
local  distribution  would  be  far  less  ef- 
fective. Our  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived reports  of  local  agencies  either 
failing  to  participate  in  or  dropping 
out  of  TEFAP  for  lack  of  administra- 
tive funding.  Unfortunately,  it  is  those 
areas  most  in  need  of  TEFAP  com- 
modities that  find  difficulty  in  operat- 


ing the  program  without  administra- 
tive funding. 

LOCAL  PASS-THROUGH 

The  bill  directs  States  receiving  ad- 
ministrative funds  to  provide  local  co- 
operating agencies  with  a  minimum  of 
20  percent  of  the  State  allocation  in 
any  given  fiscal  year.  While  it  is  im- 
portant to  provide  considerable  flexi- 
bility to  States  in  expending  adminis- 
trative funds,  it  is  equally  important 
to  assure  that  at  least  some  funds 
reach  the  local  level,  and  this  provi- 
sion simply  reinforces  the  current  law 
requirement.  Many  emergency  feeding 
organizations  operate  predominately 
through  volunteer  support  and  may 
not  have  the  resources  to  perform  the 
eligibility  verification,  recordkeeping, 
public  announcement,  and  auditing  re- 
quired under  TEFAP.  To  the  extent 
that  a  State  pays  local  costs  directly, 
these  payments  would  count  toward 
meeting  the  20  percent  minimum. 

AUDIT  STANDARDS 

The  bill  imposes  strict  accountability 
for  commodities  held  in  Inventory  and 
distributed  by  the  States.  The  biU 
adds  strong  standards  to  prevent  waste 
or  negligent  handling  of  commodities. 
It  also  instructs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop reasonable  audit  standards  to  re- 
flect the  special  circiunstances  of 
local,  nonprofit  agencies  acting  in 
good  faith  to  administer  the  program. 

MIBCKLLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  continues  section  1114  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981. 
This  provision  assures  that  uncommit- 
ted surplus  government  commodities 
acquired  under  price  support  programs 
will  be  made  available  to  certain  feder- 
ally authorized  feeding  programs, 
without  charge  or  credit.  The  bill  em- 
phasizes that  once  certain  commod- 
ities, such  as  dairy  products  and 
wheat,  are  found  to  be  in  surplus,  they 
must  be  distributed. 

The  bill  also  would  continue  the  Na- 
tional Commodity  Processing  Program 
currently  authorized  by  Public  Law 
98-8,  as  amended. 

HJl.  2422 
A  bill  to  reauthorize,  and  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of.   the   food  stamp   program,   the 
commodity   supplemental   food   program, 
and  the  temporary  emergency  food  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  puriKJses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pood  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Improvement  Act 

of  1985".  

TITIiE  I— POOD  STAMP  AND  RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

ELIGIBILITY  OP  THE  HOMELESS 

Sec.  ^01.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(1)  of 'he  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(i))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  after  "consumption",  in- 
serting "(or  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
does  not  reside  in  a  permanent  dwelling  or 
who  has  no  fixed  address,  for  such  individ- 
ual's consumption)":  and 
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(2)  In  clause  (2).  after  "consumption"  both 
times  that  word  appears  therein.  Inserting 
"(or  In  the  case  of  Individuals  who  do  not 
reside  in  permanent  dweUlngs  or  who  have 
no  fixed  addresses,  for  such  Individuals'  con- 
sumption)". 

<b)  Section  U(eX2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020<eH2))  U  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
inr  "The  SUte  agency  shall  provide  a 
method  of  certifying  and  issiilng  coupons  to 
eligible  households  who  do  not  reside  In  per- 
manent dwellings  or  who  have  no  fixed  ad- 
dresses, and  shall  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
such  method  limits  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  to  eligible  households.". 

THaOTT  POOD  PLAlt 

Skc.  102.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 

Act  of  1977  (7  U.&C.  2012(o))  Is  amended 

by- 
CD  striking  out  "fifty-four"  in  the  first 

sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

•fUty". 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (7)  of 
the  second  sentence; 

(3)  In  clause  (8)  of  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  striking  out  "and  each  October  1 
thereafter.";  and 

(B)  Inserting,  after  "June  30".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  Secretary's  best  estimate  as  to 
further  changes  in  such  cost  occurring 
during  the  three-month  period  following 
June  30";  and 

(4)  inserting,  before  the  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence,  'and"  and  a  new 
clause  (9)  as  follows:  "(9)  on  October  1,  1980. 
and  each  October  1  thereafter,  using  the 
actual  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  as  of 
September  30  of  the  previous  year  as  the 
base,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diets  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
for  the  nine  months  ending  the  preceding 
June  30  and  the  Secretary's  best  estimate  as 
to  further  changes  in  such  cost  occurring 
during  the  three-month  period  following 
June  30.  and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest 
lower  dollar  increment  for  each  household 
size." 

DBPlHlllOIfS  OP  TRZ  DISABLD 

Sk.  103.  Section  3(r)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2013<r»  U  amended 
by- 
CD  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  the  followinr  ".  federally 
or  State  administered  supplemental  benefits 
of  the  type  described  in  section  1616(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  benefits  are  conditioned 
on  meeting  the  disability  or  blindness  crite- 
ria used  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  or  federally  or  State  administered 
supplemental  benefits  of  the  type  described 
in  section  212(a)  of  PubUc  Law  93-86  (42 
VS.C.  1382  note)"; 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  the  following:  "or  receives 
disability  retirement  benefits  from  a  govern- 
mental agency  because  of  a  disability  con- 
sidered permanent  under  section  221(i)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UAC.  421(1))"; 

(3)  inserting  "or  non-service-connected" 
after  "service-connected"  in  clause  (4KA); 

(4)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5); 

(5)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(7)  is  an  individual  receiving  an  annuity 
under  secUon  2(aKlKiv)  or  2(aKlXv)  of  the 


Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(aKlKlv)  or  231a(aKIKv)),  if  the  indi- 
vidual's service  as  an  employee  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.  after  De- 
cember 31.  1938,  had  been  included  In  the 
term  'employment'  as  defined  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  if  an  application  for  dls- 
abUlty  benefits  had  been  fUed.". 

STATC  AlfS  LOCAL  SALES  TAXXS 

Sic.  104.  Effective  October  1.  1987.  secUon 
4(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VA.C. 
2013(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  a  State  may  not 
participate  in  programs  under  this  Act  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  State  or  local 
sales  taxes  are  collected  within  that  State 
on  purchases  of  food  made  with  coupons 
issued  under  this  Act.". 

RKLATIOH  OP  POOD  STAMP  AHS  COlOtODrrT 
DISTRIBUTION  PKOOKAMS 

Sk.  105.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  Va.C.  2013(b))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "also"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

CATEGORICAL  ELIOmLITT 

Sk.  108.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  n.S.C.  2014)  is  amended  by— 

(D  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sentence: 
""Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  except  the  provisions  of  sections 
6<b)  and  6(g)  and  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3(1).  households  in  which  each  member 
receives  either  benefits  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  under  tiUes  I.  X,  or  XTV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program."; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (J). 

(b)  Section  11(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  VS.C.  2020(1))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "No  household  shall  have  its  applica- 
tion to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram denied  or  its  benefiU  under  the  food 
stamp  program  terminated  solely  on  the 
basis  that  lu  application  to  participate  has 
been  denied  or  Its  benefiU  have  been  termi- 
nated under  any  of  the  programs  carried 
out  under  the  sUtutes  specified  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of  this  Act 
and  without  a  separate  determination  by 
the  SUte  agency  that  the  household  falls  to 
satisfy  the  eliglbiUty  requiremenu  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program  speci- 
fied in  this  Act.". 

KXCLUDaS  mcoMx 

Sk.  107.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1986.  sec- 
tion 5(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
n.S.C.  2014(d))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (J). "  immediately  after  the  comma  at 
the  end  of  clause  (1); 

(2)  In  clause  (3)— 

(A)  striking  out  "higher  education"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "post-secondary 
education";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "and  to  the 
extent  loans  include  any  origination  fees 
and  insurance  premiums,"; 

(3)  inserting  "and  no  portion  of  any  Fed- 
eral educational  grant,  to  the  extent  it  pro- 
vides Income  assistance  beyond  that  used 
for  tuition  and  mandatory  school  fees."  im- 


mediately before  "shall  be  considered  such 
reimbursement"  in  the  proviso  of  clause  (5); 
and 

(4)  Inserting  "except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (k)  of  this  section"  after 
"food  stamp  program"  in  clause  (10). 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1985,  secUon  5  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VA.C.  2014) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
assistance  provided  to  a  third  party  on 
behalf  of  a  household  for  living  expenses  by 
a  State  or  local  government  in  place  of  a 
regular  benefit  payable  directly  to  the 
household  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  a  State  or  local  general  assist- 
ance program  (but  excluding  medical,  child 
care,  energy,  and  emergency  or  special  as- 
sistance) shall  be  treated  as  money  payable 
directly  to  the  household. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  142(b)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1552(b)).  earnings  to  in- 
dividuals participating  in  programs  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  shall  be 
(Mjnsidered  earned  Income  for  purjxiaes  of 
the  food  stamp  program  under  this  Act.". 

DEDUCTIORS  PROM  INCOMX 

Sk.  108.  (a)  Section  5<e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  2014(e))  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"homeownership  component"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""homeowners'  costs  and 
maintenance  and  repair  component"; 

(2)  effective  October  1,  1985,  in  the  third 
sentence,  striking  out  "18"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "20"; 

(3)  amending  the  fourth  sentence  by— 

(A)  effective  October  1,  1985— 

(I)  inserting  "excluding  expenses  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  household  under  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8621,  et  seq.)."  immediately  after  "by 
a  household  for  shelter"  in  clause  (2); 

(II)  amending  the  proviso  to  clause  (2)  to 
read  as  foUows:  '":  Provided,  That  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shelter  expense  de- 
duction shall  not  exceed  $155  a  month  in 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  not  exceed, 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  SUtes.  $260.  $215.  $180. 
and  $110  a  month,  respectively,  adjusted  on 
October  1.  1986,  and  on  each  October  1 
thereafter  to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  Incre- 
ment to  reflect  changes  in  the  shelter  (ex- 
clusive of  homeowners'  costs  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  component),  fuel,  and  util- 
ities components  of  housing  costs  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, as  appropriately  adjusted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  after  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Secretary,  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  preceding  June  30,";  and 

(III)  amending  clause  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  a  deduction  combining  the  dependent 
care  and  excess  shelter  expense  deductions 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sentence, 
the  maximum  allowable  level  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  allowable  deduc- 
tion under  clause  (2)."; 

(B)  effective  October  1, 1986— 

(I)  in  clause  (1),  striking  out  "the  same  as" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection,",  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$160"; 

(II)  striking  out  ",  or  (2)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  (2)";  and 


(ill)  striking  out  ".  or  (3)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  the  period  at  the  end  thereof; 
and 

(4)  after  the  seventh  sentence,  insert  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "A  State  agency 
may  use  one  or  more  standard  utility  allow- 
ances for  households  on  behalf  of  which  a 
payment  is  made  under  the  Low  Income 
Energy  Assistance  Act  (42  n.8.C.  8621.  et 
seq.)  but  who  also  incur  our-of -pocket  heat- 
ing or  cooling  expenses."; 

(5)  effective  October  1,  1986,  in  the  eighth 
sentence,  striking  out  "$35  a  month"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  lesser  of  $35  a 
month  or  5  per  centum  of  monthly  house- 
hold Income  after  any  exclusions  and  before 
any  deductions  provided  for  In  this  section"; 
and 

(6)  in  the  last  sentence,  inserting  ".  ex- 
cluding expenses  paid  on  behalf  of  the 
household  under  the  Low  Income  Energy 
Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8621.  et  seq.)." 
after  "by  a  household  for  shelter". 

OPTIOHAL  MONTHLY  RkPORTINO  AND 

RSTROsPK'nvs  atnMsrrnfo 

Sk.  109.  (a)  Section  5(fX2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U5.C.  2014(fK2))  te 
amended  by—  ^ 

(1)  in  subparagraph  <A),  after  "house- 
holds" inserting  ",  and  for  all  applicant 
households  upon  application,"; 

(2)  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(B)  Household  income  for  all  other 
households  shaU  be  calculated  either  on  a 
prospective  basis  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)(A)  or  on  a  retrospective  basis  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3KB).  as  elected  by  the  SUte 
agency.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  Section  6(c)(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  Va.C.  20I6(cKl))  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  ollows: 

"(1)  SUte  agencies,  whether  they  elect  to 
use  a  system  of  prospective  accounting  or  a 
system  of  retrospective  accounting  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6(fK2)  of  this  Act, 
•may  (A)  require  certain  categories  of  house- 
holds.   Including   households   with   earned 
Income  (except  migrant  farmworker  house- 
holds), households  with  potential  earners, 
Including    Individuals    receiving    unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  individuals 
required  by  section  6(d)  of  this  Act  to  regis- 
ter for  work,  and  households  required  to  file 
a  similar  report  under  title  IV-A  of  the 
Social    Security    Act,    but    not    including 
households  that  have  no  earned  Income  and 
in  which  all  adult  members  are  elderly  or 
disabled  members,  to  file  monthly  reports  of 
household  circumstances  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or 
(B)  require  certain  categories  of  households 
to  report  at  specified  less  frequent  intervals. 
The  Secretary  may  permit  SUte  agencies  to 
accept,  as  satisfying  the  requirement  that 
households  report  at  such  specified  less  fre- 
quent intervals,  (A)  recertifications  conduct- 
ed In  accordance  with  section  11(e)(4)  of 
this  Act,  (B)  in  person  interviews  conducted 
during  a  certification  period,  (C)  written  re- 
ports filed  by  households,  or  (D)  such  other 
documenUtion  or  actions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Each  household  that  is  not 
required  to  file  monthly  reports  shall  be  re- 
quired to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  to 
the   SUte   agency   changes   in   Income   or 
household  clrc  jnstances  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  in  order  to  assure  ac- 
curate  eligibility    and    benefit    determina- 
tions.". 


DISASTER  TASK  PORCE 

Sk.  110.  Section  6(hH2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  2016<hK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  (i)  esUbllsh  a 
Pood  Stamp  Disaster  Task  Force  to  assist 
SUtes  in  Implementing  and  operating  the 
disaster  program  and  the  regular  food 
stamp  program  in  the  disaster  area,  and  (11) 
send  members  of  such  task  force  to  the  dis- 
aster area  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  disas- 
ter occurs  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
SUte  and  local  officials.". 

RESOURCES  LIMITATION 

Sk.  111.  Section  5<g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2014(g))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  Effective  October  1.  1986,  in  the  first 
sentence,  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  "$3,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,260"  and 
"$3,500",  respectively;  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  "and  inaccessible  resources" 
after  "relating  to  licensed  vehicles"; 

(B)  after  ""physically  disabled  household 
member"  Inserting  "and  any  other  property, 
real  or  personal,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  maintenance  or  use  of 
such  vehicle";  and 

(C)  inserting  after  "$4,500"  the  foUowing: 
"except  that  the  Secretary  shall,  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  and  on  each  October  1  thereaf- 
ter, aidjust  such  amount  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Onsumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban 
consumers.  United  SUtes  city  average,  for 
used  cars  (base  year  1967  =  100),  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  June 
30,  and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest  $100 
increment:  Provided,  That  such  amount,  as 
adjusted,  may  not  exceed  $5,500,". 

CLIGIBILITT  DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sk.  112.  Section  6  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  UJS.C.  2016)  is  amended  by- 
CD  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 

(dXl)- 

(A)  striking  out  "no  household  shall  be  el- 
igible for  assistance  under  this  Act  if  it  in- 
cludes a"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A) 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  who  is"; 

(B)  striking  out  clause  (ill)  and  renumber- 
ing clause  (iv)  as  clause  (ill);  and 

(C)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (B)  no  house- 
hold shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  If  the  head  of  the  household  is  a 
physically  and  mentally  fit  person  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  and  such  in- 
dividual (1)  refuses  to  do  any  of  those  acts 
described  in  clause  (A)  of  this  sentence  or 
(11)  if  the  head  of  the  household  voluntarily 
quite  any  Job  without  good  cause:  Provided, 
That,  in  such  case,  the  period  of  ineligibility 
shall  be  ninety  days"; 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (e)  the  followinr  "except  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  assigned  to  or  placed  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  through  a 
program  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,"; 

(3)  deleting  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (e)  and  redesignating  subclauses 
(D)  and  (E)  thereof  as  subclauses  (C)  and 
(D);  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f  X2)— 

(A)  striking  out  "section  203(aX7)"  and 
"(8  U.S.C.  1163(aK7))"  in  clause  (D)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  207  and 
208"  and  "(8  U.S.C.  1157  and  1158)".  respec- 
tively; 

(B)  striking  out  "because  of  persecution 
and  all  that  follows  in  clause  (D)  through 
"natural  calamity"; 


(C)  striking  out  "because  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  Attorney  General"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  clause  (F)  through  "political  opin- 
ion". 

KMFLOTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sk.  113.  (a)  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  a015(d))  further 
amended  by— 

(D  amending  paragraph  (IXii)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(11)  refuses  without  good  cause  to  fulfill 
the  employment  requiremente  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (4).  Including  any  reasonable  em- 
ployment requirements  as  are  prescribed  by 
the  SUte  agency  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4).  which  may.  at  the  option  of  the 
SUte  agency,  provide  that  such  require- 
mente apply  to  program  applicante  at  the 
time  of  application:  Provided,  That  the 
period  of  ineligibility  shall  be  two  months;"; 

(2)  Adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  sentences:  ""Any  peri(xl  of  in- 
eligibility for  violations  under  this  para- 
graph shall  end  when  the  household 
member  who  committed  the  violation  com- 
plies with  the  requirement  that  has  been 
violated.  If  the  household  member  who 
committed  the  violation  leaves  the  house- 
hold during  the  period  of  ineligibility,  such 
household  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to 
sanction  for  such  violation  and.  if  it  is  oth- 
erwise eligible,  may  resume  participation  in 
the  program,  but  any  other  household  of 
which  such  person  thereafter  becomes  the 
head  of  the  household  shall  be  ineligible  for 
the  balance  of  the  period  of  ineligibility.": 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4XA)   Each   SUte   agency  shall   imple- 
ment  an   employment   program.   For   pur- 
poses of  this  Act.   an     employment   pro- 
gram" means  a  program  that  contains  terms 
and   conditions   comparable   to   those   pre- 
scribed in  section  402(aK35)(A)  (1)  and  (U)  of 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and,  except  that  a  SUte  agency  shall  have 
no  obligation  to  incur  coste  exceeding  $25 
per    participant    per    month,    in    section 
402CaX35KB)  of  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of  such 
Act  for  Job  search  activities  imder  the  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  ChUdren  pro- 
gram (except  that  the  SUte  agency  shaU 
retain   the   option    provided   in   paragraph 
ClXli)  relating  to  applying  the  program  re- 
quiremente to  applicante).  An  "employment 
program"  may  also  include,  to  the  extent 
determined     appropriate     by     the     SUte 
agency,  reasonable  Job  search  training  and 
support  activities  that  may  consist  of  Job 
skills  assessmente,  JoU  finding  clubs,  train- 
ing  in   techniques   for   employablllty,    Job 
placement  services,  or  other  direct  training 
or  support  activities,  including  educational 
programs,  determined  by  the  SUte  agency 
to  expand  the  Job  search  abilities  or  em- 
ployablllty of  those  subject  to  the  program. 
The  SUte  agency  may  provide  that  partici- 
pation in  such  training  or  support  activities 
may  supplement  or  supplant  other  require- 
mente imposed  on  those  subject  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(B)  Each  SUte  agency  shall  exempt  from 
employment  requiremente  under  paragraph 
CD  categories  of  household  members  to 
which  the  SUte  agency  determines  that  the 
application  of  such  requiremente  is  imprac- 
ticable as  applied  to  such  categories  due  to 
factors  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  avail- 
ability of  work  opportunities  and  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  employment  require- 
mente. In  making  such  a  determination,  the 
State  agency  may  designate  a  category  con- 
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siatlnc  of  tH  such  hoiuehold  members  resid- 
ing in  specified  ArtMs  of  the  SUte.  The 
State  agency  shall  also  exempt  or  suspend 
from  such  requirements  individual  house- 
hold members  not  included  in  any  such  cat- 
egory but  with  respect  to  whom  It  deter- 
mines that  such  requirements  are  impracti- 
cable because  of  personal  circumstances 
such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  lack  of  Job  readi- 
ness and  employabillty.  the  remote  location 
of  work  opportunities,  and  unavailability  of 
dependent  care.  The  SUte  agency  shall  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  any  individual 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

(b)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2030<e)>  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  after  paragraph 
(31)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and"; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(23)  the  manner  in  which  the  SUte 
agency  will  carry  out  the  employment  pro- 
gram under  section  6<dK4)  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(hKl)  Effective  October  1.  1984.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allocate  in  each  fiscal  year  from 
v*  funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  18(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988.  and  t75.000.000 
for  each  of  the  following  four  fiscal  years, 
which  amount  shall  be  used  to  pay  to  each 
SUte  agency  the  full  cost  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  subsection)  of  carrying 
out  the  employment  program  under  section 
6<dK4)of  this  Act. 

'(2)  If.  in  carrying  out  such  activities,  a 
SUte  agency  Incurs  costs  that  exceed  the 
amount  payable  to  the  SUte  agency  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such 
SUte  agency  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  additional  cosU  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  reimburse  each  SUte 
agency  In  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  paymenU  made  or 
costs  incurred  by  the  SUte  agency  in  con- 
nection with  transportation  costs  and  other 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  by  partici- 
pants In  the  employment  program,  except 
that  such  total  amount  shaill  not  exceed  an 
amount  representing  $25  per  participant  per 
month. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the  em- 
ployment programs  carried  out  by  SUte 
agencies  under  this  Act  to  measure  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  terms  of  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  household  members  who  obtain 
employment  and  the  numbers  of  such  mem- 
bers who  retain  such  employment  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  the  program. 
The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  January 
1.  1989.  report  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Porestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  effective- 
ness of  such  Job  search  programs.". 

STACGKHIIf G  OF  COtTPOIf  ISSUAHCE 

Sk.  114.  Section  7  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2016)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(hKl)  The  SUte  agency  may  implement 
a  procedure  for  staggering  the  issuance  of 
coupons  to  eligible  households  throughout 
the  entire  month:  Provided,  That  the  proce- 
dure ensiu-es  that,  in  the  transition  period 
from  other  Issuance  procedures,  no  eligible 
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household  experiences  an  interval  between 
coupon  Issuances  of  more  than  thirty-five 
days,  either  through  regular  Issuances  by 
the  SUte  agency  or  through  supplemental 
Issiiances. 

"(2)  Por  any  eligible  household  that  ap- 
plies for  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  during  the  last  fifteen  days  of  a 
month,  coupons  shall  be  Issued  for  the  first 
full  month  of  participation  by  the  later  of 
five  working  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
following  month  or  five  working  days  after 
verification  procedures  are  completed.". 

DiscLosxnu  or  imtormatioh  submtttkd  it 

UTAIL  STOW 

Sac.  115.  Section  9<c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3018<c»  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  "except  that 
such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  and 
used  by  SUte  agencies  that  administer  the 
Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  for 
Women,  Infanta  and  Children,  authorized 
under  section  17  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1968.  for  purposes  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  under  that  Act.". 

CItXSTT  umoKs 
Sac.  116.  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  D.S.C.  3019)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  which  are  insured  under  the 
Pederal  Credit  Union  Act  and  have  retail 
food  stores  or  wholesale  food  concerns  in 
their  field  of  membership"  after  "Pederal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation" 
each  place  It  appears. 

cHARon  roR  RSSDfmoii  or  coirroifs 
Sk.  117.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3019).  as  amended  by 
section  115  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  financial  Institution  may 
impose  on  or  collect  from  a  retail  food  store 
a  fee  or  other  charge  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons  that  are  submitted  to  the  financial 
institution  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements,  other  than  any  requlremenU 
relating  to  cancellation  of  coupons,  for  the 
presenUtlon  of  coupons  by  financial  institu- 
tions to  the  Pederal  Reserve  Banks.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  System,  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations Implementing  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

rUBUC  tHTORMATIOIl 

ate.  118.  (a)  Section  ll(eKl)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  3030<eKl))  is 
amended  by  inserting,  after  "funds  provided 
under  this  Act",  the  followlnr  "except  for 
activities  providing  program  information 
(including  program  eligibility  and  benefit 
guidelines)  to  unemployed,  disabled,  or  el- 
derly persons  who  apply,  or  may  be  eligible, 
for  participation  in  the  program". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16(a)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2025(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (4) 
fair  hearings "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(4)  fair  hearings,  and  (5)  activities  provid- 
ing program  Information  to  unemployed, 
disabled,  or  elderly  persons". 

OmCI  HOURS 

Sec.  119.  Section  ll(eH2)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2030<eK3)).  as 
amended  by  ejection  101(b)  of  this  Act.  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'The  SUte  agency 
shall  assess,  from  time  to  time,  the  need  for 
operating  food  stamp  offices  within  the 
SUte  during  evening  and  weekend  hours;" 


RTTAn,  rOOD  STORKS  AKD  WROLCSAU  rOOD 
COIfCXRNS 

SK.  130.  Section  13  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3031)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(e)  as  follows: 

"(eKl)  In  the  event  any  retail  food  store 
or  wholesale  food  concern  that  has  been  dis- 
qualified under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  sold  or  the  ownership  thereof  is  otherwise 
transferred  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  or 
transferee,  the  person  or  persons  who  sell  or 
other  transfer  ownership  to  the  retail  food 
store  or  wholesale  food  concern  shall  be 
subjected  to  a  civil  money  penalty  in  an 
amount  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary 
through  regulations  to  reflect  that  portion 
of  the  disqualification  period  that  has  not 
yet  expired.  If  the  retail  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern  has  been  disquali- 
fied permanently,  the  civil  money  penalty 
shall  be  double  the  penalty  for  a  ten-year 
disqualification  period,  as  calculated  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  disqualification  period  imposed  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  as  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  ownership  to 
the  retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food  con- 
cern notwithstanding  the  imposition  of  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  At  any  time  after  a  civil  money  penal- 
ty Imposed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section has  become  final  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
institute  a  civil  action  against  the  person  or 
persons  subject  to  the  penalty  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  or  persons  are  found, 
reside,  or  transact  business  to  collect  the 
penalty  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  such  action.  In  such 
action,  the  validity  and  amount  of  such  pen- 
alty shall  not  be  subject  to  review.". 

STAR  AOXnCT  LIABIUTT.  QUALITT  COMTXOL, 
AWS  ACTOMATIC  DATA  rROCKSSUfO 

S<c.  131.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  (October  1.  1985. 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  section  16  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2028) 
Is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KA)  of  subsection  (d). 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "less  any  amount  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  waived  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection";  and 

(2)  adding,  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d).  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6KA)  Th^Secretary.  at  the  request  of  a 
SUte  agency,  shall  waive  the  payment  of  a 
portion— not  more  than  15  per  centum— of  a 
claim,  asserted  against  the  SUte  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  equal  to  the  amount  that  the 
SUte  agency  shows  it  will  devote  to  the 
planning,  design,  development,  installation, 
or  expansion  of  automatic  daU  processing, 
computerized  Information,  or  related  sys- 
tems or  to  other  administrative  efforts,  de- 
signed to  reduce  payment  error  rates  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  To  obtain  such 
waiver,  the  SUte  agency  must  show,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  (1)  the 
systems  or  administrative  efforts  on  which 
the  request  for  a  waiver  is  based  are  in  addi- 
tion to  systems  or  administrative  efforts 
that  are  already  in  place  or  part  of  an  exist- 
ing plan  for  the  SUte  agency,  and  (11)  such 
systems  or  administrative  efforts  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment, integrity,  or  efficiency  of  the  food 
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stamp    program    operated    by    the    SUte 
agency. 

"(B)  Amounts  used  for  systems  or  admin- 
istrative efforU  as  a  result  of  a  waiver  of  a 
claim  under  this  paragraph  may  not  be 
credited  by  the  SUte  agency  as  Its  share  of 
the  costs  incurred  for  daU  and  information 
systems  under  the  cost-sharing  programs 
provided  for  in  subsections  (a)  and  (g)  of 
this  section. 

"(C)  If  a  proposed  system  or  administra- 
tive effort  on  which  a  waiver  of  a  claim 
under  this  paragraph  is  based  is  not  imple- 
mented within  six  months  after  a  target 
date  for  implemenUtion  agreed  on  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  SUte  agency,  the  waiver 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  and  the  SUte 
agency  shall  again  become  liable  for  full 
payment  of  the  claim  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  To  facUlUte  the  implemenUtion  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
each  SUte  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary expeditiously  daU  regarding  its  oper- 
ations in  such  fiscal  year  sufficient  for  the 
Secretary  to  esUbllsh  the  payment  error 
rate  for  the  SUte  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  determine  the  amount  for  which 
the  SUte  agency  will  be  liable  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
determination  and  notfly  the  SUte  agency 
of  such  determination,  within  nine  months 
following  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  initiate  efforts  to  coUect  the 
amount  owned  by  the  SUte  agency  as  a 
claim  esUblUhed  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  except  with  respect  to 
portions  of  such  paymenU  that  are  waived 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  and. 
ss  applicable,  subject  to  the  conclusion  of 
any  formal  or  informal  appeal  procedure 
and  administrative  or  Judicial  review  under 
section  14  of  this  Act  (as  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection),  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  foUowlng  such  fiscal 
year.";  and 

"(3)  Inserting  "(or  in  the  case  of  SUte 
agencies  that  submit  plans  that  satisfy  the 
elements  of  the  model  automation  and  com- 
puterization plan  under  section  IKo)  of  this 
Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  90  per 
centum)"  after  "75  per  centum"  In  subsec- 
tion (g>. 

"(b)  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977b  (7  U.S.C.  2020)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (o)  as 
follows: 

"(oMl)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  after 
consulUtion  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
advisory  group  of  SUte  agencies  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  a  m<xlel  plan  for  the  comprehensive  au- 
tomation of  daU  processing  and  computer- 
ization of  information  systems  under  the 
national  food  stamp  program.  The  plan 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  October  1, 
1988.  The  elements  of  the  plan  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  intake  proce- 
dures, ellglbUity  determinations  and  calcula- 
tion of  benefite,  verification  procedures,  co- 
ordination with  related  Pederal  and  SUte 
programs,  the  issuance  of  benefiU,  reconcili- 
ation procedures,  the  generation  of  notices, 
and  program  reporting. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1987,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
an  evaluation  of  the  degree  and  sufficiency 
of  each  SUtes  automated  daU  processing 
and  computerized  information  systems  for 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Such  report  shaU  include,  for  each 
SUte,  an  analysis  of  additional  steps  needed 


for  the  state  to  achieve  effective  and  cost-ef- 
ficient daU  processing  and  information  sys- 
tems. The  Secretary  shall,  thereafter,  peri- 
odically update  such  report. 

"(3)  Based  on  the  Secretary's  findings  in 
any  of  the  reports  submitted  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  require  a  SUte  agency,  as  necessary  to 
rectify  Identified  shortcomings  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program  in 
the  SUte.  to  take  specified  steps  to  auto- 
mate daU  processing  systems  or  computer- 
ize information  systems  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fo<xl  stamp  program  in  the  sUte 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  systems,  there  will  be  significant  pro- 
gram accountability  or  Integrity  problems  in 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  that  SUte.". 

"(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(g)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC. 
2020(g))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  auto- 
mation or  computerization  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  SUte  agency  under  subsection 
(oH3)  of  this  section,"  after  "pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.". 


PUXRTO  RI(X)  BLOCK  CRAIR 


PILOT  PROJICTS 

Sk.  122.  (a)  Section  17(bKl)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJB.C.  2026(b)(100  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1986" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1. 1990". 

(b)  Section  17(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2036(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows:  "Upon  request  of  a  political  Juris- 
diction operating  a  project  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  continue  the 
project  beyond  any  Initial  term  esUblished 
by  the  Secretary  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  project  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  pro- 
gram administrative  costs  and  error  rates 
and  the  continuation  of  the  project  will  not 
result  in  undue  added  program  costs.". 

ATTTHORIZATIOII  (SILIIIO;  AnTHORITT  TO 
RKDDCI  BXmriTS 

Sk.  123.  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3027)  is  amended  by— 
(1)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (aKl)  the  foUowlnr  "To  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in 
excess  of  $13,484,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986:  not  in  excess  of 
$14,468,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987;  not  in  excess  of 
$15,396,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988;  not  in  excess  of 
$16,507,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989;  and  not  in  excess  of 
$17,713,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990.";  and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  llmlUtlon  set 
herein,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
appropriation  amount  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,"  and 

(b)  striking  out  "necessary  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "necessary  to  con- 
form such  requlremenU  of  participating 
SUtes  to  such  amount  authorized,  except 
that  no  such  reduction  shall  be  required  to 
be  made  If  the  national  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate,  as  measxired  by  the  Current  Pop- 
ulation Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
exceeds  9  per  cent  for  any  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  during  which  the  Secretary 
makes  such  finding.". 


Sk.  124.  Effective  October  1,  1985,  secUon 
19  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U£.C. 
3028)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "for  each  fiscal  year"  in 
subsection  (aKlXA)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  $862,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987,  $898,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988, 
$936,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  and  $974,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990."; 

(3)  striking  out  "noncash"  in  subsection 
a(lKA); 

(3)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "needy 
persons"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 
(aKlKA)  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(4)  striking  out  "and  50  per  centum  of  the 
related  administrative  expenses"  In  subsec- 
tion (aKlKB)  and  inserting  "and  related  ad- 
ministrative expenses "  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(5)  striking  out  "a  single  agency  which 
shaU  be"  in  subsection  (bKlKAKi)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  agency  or  agen- 
cies directly." 

COMMODmr  DISTRISirnOR  »R<X3RAMS 

Sk.  135.  (a)  Effective  October  1,  1985,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1982,  1983,  1984.  and 
1985"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1986,  1987, 
1988.  1989.  and  1990";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "under  18  years  of  age" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "18  years  of 
age  and  under". 

(bXl)  EffecUve  October  1.  1986.  section 
5(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consxmier  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  ".  which  projects  shall  op- 
erate no  longer  than  two  years"  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(B)  Inserting  two, new  clauses  after  clause 
(Das  follows:  '■■ 

"(2)  shall,  in  any  fiscal  year,  approve  ap- 
plications of  additional  sites  for  the  pro- 
gram in  areas  in  which  the  program  cur- 
rently does  not  operate  to  the  full  extent 
that  this  can  be  done  within  the  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  and  without  reducing  actual  par- 
ticipation levels  in  areas  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  in  effect;  (3)  shall  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  program  and  its  application  pro- 
cedures to  agencies  that  could  operate  the 
program  and  that  are  located  in  areas  con- 
vered  neither  by  the  program  nor  the  Spe- 
cial Supplonental  Food  Program  for 
Women.  InfanU,  and  Children;"; 

(C)  redesignating  clause  (2)  as  clause  (4); 
and 

(D)  striking  out  "1982  through  1985"  in 
clause  (4),  as  redesignated  under  clause  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1986  through  1989". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
allow  agencies  distributing  agricultural  com- 
modities to  low-Income  elderly  people  under 
pilot  projects  under  clause  (1)  of  section 
5(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  continue  such  distribu- 
tion. 

(c)  EffecOve  October  1,  1985— 

(1)  section  209  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  UAC. 
612c  note)  is  repealed;  and 

(2)  section  5(aK2)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consiuner  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C. 
612c    note)    is    amended    by    striking    out 
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"amount  appropriated  for  the  provlalon  of 
commodities  to  State  agencies"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sum  of  (A)  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  commodity  supplemen- 
tal food  program  and  (B)  the  value  of  the 
additional  commodities  donated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  State  or  local  agencies  for  use  in 
such  program  which  are  provided  without 
charge  against  funds  appropriated  for  such 
program  and  are  included  in  food  pacltages 
distributed  to  program  particpants". 
TTTLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TEM- 
PORARY EMERGENCY  POOD  ASSIST 
ANCE  ACT  OP  1983  AND  OTHER  COM- 
MODITY       DISTRIBUTION        PROVI- 
SIONS 

SuBTm*  A— AifEirDifCirrs  to  th«  Tncro- 
RAHY  Emexgoicy  Pood  Assistahcs  Act  or 
1983 

tMERCBICY  nXDIlfC  ORGANIZATIOKS— 
DCnNITIOIfS 

Sic.  201.  Section  201A  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  inserting, 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1),  the  following:  "(including  the  activities 
and  project  of  charitable  institutions,  food 
banks,  hunger  centers,  soup  kitchens,  and 
similar  nonprofit  eligible  recipient  agencies, 
hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  'emer- 
gency feeding  organizations')". 

DKIXnON  OP  PROVISIOIIS  RZLATIlfG  TO  THX 

POOD  sacuiirrr  whkat  rkscsvz 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
for  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  repealing  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Section  203A  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
6I2c  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out", 
except  that  wheat  from  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  may  not  be  used  to  pay  such 
costs"  in  the  second  sentence. 

DKLSnOH  OP  PROVISIONS  RJXATIHG  TO 
PROCESSING  ACREKMKNTS 

Skc.  203.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note),  including  the  title  there- 
to, is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  203B<a)  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  to  private  companies  that  process  such 
commodities  for  eligible  recipient  agencies 
under  sections  203  and  203A  of  this  Act". 

STATB  COOPKRATIOH 

Sec.  204.  Section  2033  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  U  further  amended  by 
adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  section  (d) 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  State  agency  receiving  commod- 
ities under  this  title  may  ( 1 )  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  other  state  agen- 
cies for  joint  provision  of  such  commodities 
to  an  emergency  feeding  organization  that 
serves  needy  persons  in  a  single  geographi- 
cal area  part  of  which  is  situated  in  each 
such  SUte.  or  (2)  transfer  such  commodities 
to  any  such  emergency  feeding  organization 
in  the  other  State  under  such  agreement.". 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  PDNDIHG  AND  RKLATKO 
PROVISIONS 

Sk.  205.  Section  204  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
D.S.C.  612c  note)  U  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d):  and 

(2)  Inserting,  after  subsection  (b).  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 


"(cKl)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
September  30.  1987.  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  available  to  the  SUtes  for  SUte  and 
local  costs  associated  with  the  distribution 
of  commodities  by  emergency  feeding  orga- 
nizations under  this  title.  Punds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  an 
advance  basis,  dividing  such  funds  among 
the  States  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
commodities  distributed  under  this  title  for 
such  fiscal  year  are  divided  among  the 
SUtes.  If  a  SUte  agency  is  unable  to  use  all 
of  iU  allocation,  the  Secretary  shall  reallo- 
cate such  unused  funds  among  the  other 
SUtes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
allocations  were  divided. 

"(2)  Each  SUte  shall  make  available,  to 
emergency  feeding  organizations  in  the 
SUte.  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  as  authorized  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  section  that  It  has  been  allocated 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  pay  for.  or  provide  ad- 
vance payments  to  cover,  the  direct  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  emergency  feeding 
organizations  in  distributing  commodities  to 
needy  persons.  As  used  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  direct  expenses'  includes 
coots  of  transporting,  storing,  handling,  and 
distribatlng  commodities  once  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  organization,  costs  associated 
with  determinations  of  eligibility,  verifica- 
tion, and  documenUtion.  costs  involved  In 
publishing  announcements  of  times  and  lo- 
cations of  distribution,  and  costs  of  record- 
keeping, auditing,  and  other  administrative 
procedures  needed  for  participation  In  the 
program  under  this  title.  If  a  SUte  makes  a 
payment,  using  SUte  funds,  to  cover  direct 
expenses  of  emergency  feeding  organiza- 
tions, the  amount  of  such  payment  shall  be 
included  in  calculating  the  amount  a  SUte 
must  make  available  for  direct  expenses  of 
emergency  feeding  organizations  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  SUtes  to  which  funds,  as  authorized 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  have 
been  allotted  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  submit 
financial  reports  to  the  Secretary,  on  a  reg- 
ular basU.  as  to  the  use  of  such  funds.  No 
such  funds  may  be  used  by  the  SUtes  for 
costs  other  than  those  involved  In  covering 
the  expenses  related  to  the  distribution  of 
commodities  by  emergency  feeding  organi- 
zations.". 

RSOULATIONS 

Sbc.  206.  Section  210  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  striking  out  'the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  September  30. 
1985  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  the 
period  starting  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  ending  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987"; 

(B)  striking  out  "prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  early  as 
feasible  but  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  and  September 
30.  1987  ";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "second  twelve  months" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal 
year":  and 

(2)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

'(d)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  include  provi- 
sions that  set  standards  with  respect  to  li- 
ability for  commodity  losses  under  the  pro- 
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gram  under  this  title  and  conditions  for  pay- 
ment to  cover  such  losses,  such  provisions  to 
take  into  consideration  (1)  the  special  needs 
and  circumstances  of  emergency  feeding  or- 
ganizations Including  use  of  volunteers,  lim- 
ited financial  resources,  and  the  effect  that 
sanctions  could  have  on  the  ability  of  such 
organizations  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  low- 
income  populations,  and  (2)  situations  In 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  negligence, 
fraud,  or  continuing  problems.". 

PROGRAM  TKRMINATION 

Bmc.  207.  Section  212  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1987". 

RXPORT 

Sac.  208.  Not  Uter  than  April  1.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  report  to 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  program 
conducted  under  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c 
note).  Such  report  shall  include  Information 
on— 

(1)  the  volume  and  tyi>es  of  commodities 
distributed  under  the  program; 

(2)  the  type  of  SUte  and  local  agencies  re- 
ceiving commodities  for  distribution  under 
the  program; 

(3)  the  populations  served  under  the  pro- 
gram and  their  characteristics; 

(4)  the  Pederal.  SUte.  and  local  cosU  of 
commodity  distribution  operations  under 
the  program  (including  transporution.  stor- 
age, refrigeration,  handling,  distribution, 
and  administrative  cosU);  and 

(5)  the  amount  of  Pederal  funds  provided 
to  cover  SUte  and  local  costs  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

SOBTITLE  B — COMMOOmr  DlSTRIBtrnON 

AMKIfDMKIfTS 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  SURPLUS  COMMODITIBS; 

PROCnSIHG  AGRgKMKRTS 

Sk.  211.  EffecUve  October  1,  1985,  section 
1114(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e)  Is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  redesignating  the  text  thereof  a«  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  inserting  "Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  wheat."  before 
■'such  commodities  shall  be"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(3)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 

(2XA)  Effective  through  September  30, 
1990,  >vhenever  a  commodity  Is  made  avail- 
able without  charge  or  credit  under  any  nu- 
trition program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage consimiption  of  such  commodities 
through  agreements  with  private  companies 
under  which  the  commodity  is  reprocessed 
into  end-food  products  for  use  by  eligible  re- 
cipient agencies.  The  expenses  of  such  re- 
processing shall  be  paid  by  such  eligible  re- 
cipient agencies. 

(B)  To  maintain  eligibility  to  enter  into, 
and  to  continue,  any  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  a  private  com- 
pany shall  annually  settle  all  account  with 
the  Secretary  and  any  appropriate  SUte 
agency  regarding  commodities  processed 
under  such  agreemenU. ". 

TITLE  III-POOD.  NXTTRITION.  AND 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

PINDINGS 

Sic.  301.  Congress  finds  that  persons  in 
households  eligible  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  other  low-income  persons,  Includ- 
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log  those  residing  In  rural  areas,  should 
have  greater  access  to  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer education  to  enable  them  to  use  their 
food  budgeU.  Including  food  assistance,  ef- 
fectively and  to  select  and  prepare  foods 
that  satisfy  their  nutritional  needs  and  Im- 
prove their  diets. 

PURPOSC 

Sbc.  302.  The  purpose  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title  is  to  expand  effective 
food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  education 
services  to  the  greatest  practicable  number 
of  low-income  persons.  Including  those  par- 
ticipating In  or  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  to  assist  them  to— 

(1)  increase  their  abiUty  to  manage  their 
food  budgeU,  including  food  stamps  and 
other  food  assistance; 

(2)  advance  their  ability  to  buy  food  that 
satisfies  nutritional  needs  and  promotes 
good  health;  and 

(3)  better  their  food  preparation,  storage, 
safety,  preservation,  and  sanlUtion  prac- 
tices. 

ASmNISTRATION 

S«c.  303.  (a)  Within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  administered  through  the  Ex- 
tension Service  In  consulUtlon  with  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  "the  Secretary  ")  shall  ensure 
that  the  Extension  Service  coordinates  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  title  with  the 
ongoing  food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  not  later  than 
April  1.  1989.  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  report 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
authorised  by  this  title. 

RATI  PASTICIPATIOH 

S«c.  304.  The  cooperative  extension  serv- 
ices of  the  SUtes  shall,  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title,  carry  out  an  ex- 
panded program  of  food,  nutrition,  and  con- 
sumer education  for  low-Income  persons  In  a 
manner  designed  to  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  section  302  of  this  title.  In  operat- 
ing the  program,  the  cooperative  extension 
services  may  use  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program  and  other  food, 
nutrition,  and  consumer  education  activities 
of  the  cooperative  extension  services  or  car- 
ried out  by  them  In  collaboration  with  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations. In  carrying  out  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  program,  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension services  are  encouraged  to— 

(1)  provide  effective  and  meaningful  food, 
nutrition,  and  consumer  education  services 
to  as  many  low-Income  persons  as  possible; 

(2)  employ  educational  methodologies,  in- 
cluding innovative  approaches,  that  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
activities  carried  out  under  the  program 
with  the  delivery  to  low-Income  persons  of 
benef lU  under  food  assistance  programs. 

AUTHORIZATION  POH  APPROPRIATIONS 

S«c.  305.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  program  under 
this  title  not  to  exceed,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  $5,000,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987. 
$6,000,000;  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1988,  September  30. 
1989,  and  September  30,  1990,  $8,000,000. 


(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  annually 
under  this  section  shall  be  allocated  in  the 
manner  specified  in  section  1425(cK2)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977. 

(c)  Any  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  supplement  any  other  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  use  by  the  Department  and  the  co- 
operative extension  services  for  food,  nutri- 
tion, and  consumer  education  for  low- 
income  households. 

Sbctioii-Bt-Sbctioh  Explanation 

titlx  i — pood  stamp  and  rxlatcd  provisions 

Eliffibility  of  the  homeless 

Section  101(a)  amends  section  3(1)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  ( "the  Act")  to  make 
clear  that  individuals  who  do  not  reside  In 
permanent  dwellings  or  who  have  no  fixed 
address  (the  homeless)  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Section  101(b)  amends  section  11(e)  of  the 
Act  to  require  SUte  agencies  to  provide  a 
method  for  certifying  and  Issuing  coupons 
to  such  Individuals  while  ensuring  that  only 
those  who  are  eligible  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 


State  and  local  sales  taxes 


Thrifty  food  plan 
Section  102  amends  section  3(o)  of  the  Act 
to  conform  benefits  more  closely  with 
actual  food  prices.  At  present,  food  stamp 
benefit  levels— which  are  based  on  the  cost 
of  purchasing  food  using  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Thrifty  Pood  Plan— are  ad- 
Justed  each  October  to  reflect  changes  In 
food  prices  through  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding June.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  each  October's  adjustment  reflect:  (1) 
food-price  changes  through  the  Immediately 
preceding  June;  and  (2)  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's best  projection  of  food  price 
changes  through  September. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  make  a 
technical  correction  In  the  Act's  definition 
of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  used  to  esUblish 
benefit  levels.  The  ages  of  the  adults  In  the 
reference  family  used  to  esUbllsh  basic  ben- 
efit levels  would  be  changed  to  20-50  years 
rather  than  20-54  years.  In  order  to  corre- 
spond to  the  age  categories  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science/National  Re- 
search Council  in  developing  the  "Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances"  (RDAs)  that 
are  the  basis  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan. 
Definitions  of  disabled 
Section  103  amends  section  3(r)  of  the  Act 
to  Include  in  the  definition  of  "disabled"— 
and,  consequently,  make  eligible  for  sE>ecial 
treatment  in  determining  eligibility  and 
benefits— four  new  categories  of  persons: 

Those  disabled  who  receive  SUte-flnanced 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  pay- 
mente,  but  do  not  receive  the  basic  Pederal 
SSI  benefit,  as  long  as  the  benefits  are  de- 
termined to  be  conditioned  on  meeting  at 
least  the  Social  Security  disability  criteria 
used  for  Pederal  SSI  benefits,  or  are  bene- 
flte  granted  to  those  who  qualified  under 
pre-SSI  programs  for  aid  to  the  permanent- 
ly and  totally  disabled  or  blind; 

Recipients  of  public  disability  retirement 
pensions  who  have  a  disability  considered 
permanent  under  Social  Security  disability 
rules; 

Veterans  receiving  pensions  for  nonservlce 
connected  disability;  and 

Railroad  retirement  disability  annuitants 
who  must  meet  the  Social  Security  dlsabU- 
ity  test  in  order  to  receive  their  annuity  or 
qualify  for  Medicare. 


Section  104  amends  section  4(a)  of  the  Act 
to  prohibit,  effective  In  FY  1988.  the  coUec- 
tlon  by  any  SUte  or  locality  of  sales  taxes 
on  food  stamp  purchases  if  it  opU  for  a 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Currently,  either 
SUte  or  local  sales  taxes  are  Imposed  on 
food  stamp  purchases  In  about  20  SUtes. 
Relation  of  Food  Stamp  and  Commodity 

Distribution  Programs 
Section  105  amends  section  4(b)  of  the  Act 
to  eliminate  the  current  ban  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  on  the  distribution  of  Federally 
donated  foods  in  jurisdictions  that  operate 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  legislation  governing  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (TEFAP)  and  would  allow  jurisdic- 
tions to  concurrently  operate  programs  like 
TEFAP  and  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  The 
current  law  ban  on  Joint  receipt  by  any 
household  of  food  stamps  and  commodities 
distributed  through  the  needy  family  pro- 
gram (primarily  administered  on  Indian  res- 
ervations) would  be  retained. 

Categorical  eligibility 
Section  106  amends  section  5  of  the  Act  to 
make  categorically  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  households  each 
of  whose  members  either  receive  benefiU 
under  the  program  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  CThlldren  (AFDC)  or  receive  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  (SSI),  but  not 
those  whose  food  stamp  benefits  have  been 
""cashed  out"  or  whose  participation  is  pre- 
cluded because  of  unlawful  activity.  This 
section  also  amends  section  11(1)  of  the  act 
to  make  clear  that  denial  of  ellglbUity  for  or 
termination  from  either  AFDC  or  SSI 
cannot  be  an  automatic  basis  for  denial  of 
eligibility  for  or  termination  from  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program. 

Excluded  income 
Section  107(a)  amends  section  5  of  the  Act 
to  make  clear  that  the  portion  of  any  Peder- 
al Pell  Grant  not  used  for  tuition  and  man- 
datory school  fees  is  to  be  counted  as 
Income  for  food  stamp  purposes.  No  portion 
of  a  Pell  Grant  could  be  disregarded  as  a 
"reimbursement". 

It  would  also  allow  recipients  of  educa- 
tional granU,  loans,  scholarships,  and  the 
like  to  have  the  portion  of  their  grant,  loan, 
or  scholarship  used  for  tuition  and  manda- 
tory fees  disregarded  for  food  stamp  pur- 
poses, regardless  of  whether  the  institution 
requires  a  high  school  diploma  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  attendance. 

Finally,  it  would  make  clear  that  any 
origination  fees  or  Insurance  premiums  that 
reduce  the  amount  of  a  student  loan  would 
not  be  counted  as  Income  for  food  stamp 
purposes. 

Section  107(b)  amends  section  5  of  the  Act 
to  make  clear  that  beneflU  provided  to 
third  parties  ("vendor  paymente")  on  behalf 
of  food  stamp  households  by  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC) 
program,  and  by  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments through  their  general  assistance  pro- 
grams, are  to  be  counted  as  income  for  food 
stamp  purposes  as  long  as  they  are  part  of 
regular  grants  for  day-to-day  living  ex- 
penses. Certain  types  of  vendor  payments 
would  continue  to  be  excluded:  medical  as- 
sistance, child-care  assistance,  aid  provided 
by  housing  authorities,  and  emergency  and 
special  assistance  above  normal  grant  levels. 
Section  107(b)  also  amends  section  5  of 
the  Act  to  require  that  earnings  received  by 
participants  In  a  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  program  be  counted  as  earned 
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income  for  food  stunp  purposes.  Incentive 
allowances  and  expense-related  reimburse- 
ments of  payments  would  continue  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Deductions  from  iiicome 
Section  108  amends  section  5<e)  of  the  Act 
to— 

(1)  Conform  Consumer  Price  Index  refer- 
ences in  the  Act  to  current  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  methodology.  At  present,  when 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers (CPI-U)  Is  used  to  adjust  various  eli- 
gibility and  benefit  determinants  in  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  (e.g..  the  limit  on  de- 
ductible shelter  expenses),  changes  in  costs 
related  to  "homeownership"  are  not  consid- 
ered. Current  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
methodology  in  computing  the  CPI-U  sepa- 
rates what  was,  until  recently,  "homeowner- 
ship"  costs  into  two  categories— homeown- 
er's costs  and  maintenance  and  repair 
costs— and  the  amendment  would  make  a 
technical  correction  to  recognize  this. 

(2)  Increase  from  18  to  20  percent  the 
amount  of  earned  income  that  is  deducted 
from  household  income  in  determining  a 
household's  income  for  program  purposes, 
(the  so-called  "earned  Income  deduction"): 

(3)  Effective  in  FY  1986.  increase  the  max- 
imum combined  deduction  allowed  for 
excess  shelter  and/or  dependent  care  costs 
to  «155: 

(4)  Effective  in  FY  1987.  establish  sepa- 
rate dependent  care  and  excess  shelter  ex- 
pense deductions  to  replace  the  combined 
deduction  currently  allowed  for  these  pur- 
poses. This  amendment  would  cap  the  de- 
pendent care  deduction  at  $160  a  month, 
and  utilize  the  level  established  for  the  com- 
bined deduction  in  FY  1986  ($155  adjusted 
for  inflation)  as  the  maximum  for  the  sepa- 
rate excess  shelter  expense  deduction; 

(5)  Change  the  threshold  for  elderly  and 
disabled  households  to  qualify  for  a  medical 
deduction  from  $35  a  month  to  the  lesser  of 
5  percent  of  gross  income  or  $35  a  month. 
This  would  make  the  f<xxl  stamp  threshold 
for  a  medical  hardship  deduction  consistent 
with  that  utilized  in  the  Federal  Income  tax 
code; 

(6)  Make  clear  that  payments  made  to 
energy  suppliers  on  behalf  of  recipient 
households  through  the  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) 
cannot  be  considered  when  determining 
whether  and  how  much  a  household  may 
deduct  as  an  excess  shelter  expense.  It 
would  also  stipulate  that,  to  the  extent  a  re- 
cipient household  still  has  out-of-pocket 
utility  expenses  despite  a  LIHEAP  payment 
to  its  supplier,  it  would  be  allowed  to  claim 
those  expenses  as  a  potential  shelter-ex- 
pense deduction.  States  would  also  be  al- 
lowed to  ease  their  administrative  burden  in 
dealing  with  LIHEAP  recipients  on  behalf 
of  whom  a  payment  is  made  and  have  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  by  utilizing  a  "standard 
utility  allowance." 

Optional  monthly  reporting  and 
retrospective  budgeting 

Section  109  amends  sections  5<f)  and  0<c) 
of  the  Act  to  restore  the  State  option  to 
elect  whether,  in  calculating  household 
income,  a  prospective  or  retrospective  basis 
Is  to  be  used  for  certain  households.  Month- 
ly reporting  would  also  be  made  a  State 
option.  Each  State  could  choose  whether  it 
would  utilize  either,  both,  or  neither  of 
these  procedures. 

Disaster  task  force 

Section  110  amends  section  5(h)  of  the  Act 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  (I)  estab- 
lish a  Pood  Stamp  Disaster  Task  Force  to 


assist  States  in  implementing  and  operating 
the  disaster  program  and  the  regular  Pood 
Stamp  Program  in  the  disaster  area,  and  (2) 
send  members  of  such  task  force  to  the  dis- 
aster area  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  disas- 
ter occurs  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
State  and  local  officials. 

Resources  limitation 

Section  111  amends  section  5(g)  of  the  Act 
to: 

Raise  the  overall  liquid  assets  limitations 
on  eligible  households; 

Phase  in  an  Increase  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  automobiles  is  disregard- 
ed in  the  assets  test: 

Provide  that  property  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  otherwise  excluded  vehicles  (e.g.. 
vehicles  used  to  produce  income)  is  to  be 
disregarded  in  the  assets  test;  and 

Allow  existing  rules  governing  the  type  of 
assets  considered  to  be  "inaccessible",  and 
therefore  not  counted,  to  be  revised. 

Effective  in  FY  1987.  the  overall  liquid 
assets  limitations  would  be  raised  from 
$1,500  to  $2,250  for  the  majority  of  house- 
holds. For  those  households  with  one  or 
more  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  el- 
derly, the  limitation  would  be  raised  from 
$3,000  to  $3,500. 

The  extent  to  which  the  fair  market  value 
of  an  otherwise  countable  automobile  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  liquid  asset?  test  for  eligibil- 
ity would  be  increased  each  October  1,  be- 
ginning in  October  1986.  to  reflect  any  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  compo- 
nent for  used  cars  during  the  previous  year. 
Under  existing  law,  the  first  $4,500  of  fair 
market  value  is  disregarded.  The  amend- 
ment would  allow  that  limit  to  increase  an- 
nually each  Octot)er,  to  a  ceiling  of  $5,500 
per  vehicle. 

To  the  extent  that  any  real  or  personal 
property  is  directly  related  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  a  licensed  vehicle  that  is 
used  to  produce  earned  income  or  transport 
a  disabled  person,  it  would  be  excluded  from 
consideration  as  a  liquid  asset  for  food 
stamp  purposes.  Just  as  the  vehicle  itself  is 
now  excluded. 

The  rule  in  existing  law  that  food  stamp 
assets  limitations  may  not  be  changed  from 
those  set  forth  in  the  regulations  in  effect 
as  of  June  1982  would  be  waived  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  allow  the  Secretary  to 
revise  current  regulations  dealing  with  "in- 
accessible" assets.  This  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  change  regulations  so  as  to  ensure 
that  property  that  was  formerly  excluded  as 
income-producing  property  will  continue  to 
be  excluded  as  an  asset  to  the  extent  that 
an  encumbrance  such  as  a  lien  prevents  its 
disposal  and  conversion  to  a  liquid  asset. 
This  rule  Is  now  applied  to  Inaccessible 
assets  such  as  irrevocable  trust  funds,  secu- 
rity depositls  on  rental  properties  or  utili- 
ties, property  in  probate,  and  property 
which  a  household  is  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Eligibility  disQualifications 
Section  112(1)  amends  section  6(d)  of  the 
Act  to  limit  the  circumstances  under  which 
an  entire  food  stamp  household  is  disquali- 
fied for  failure  to  fulfill  requirements  to 
register  for  work,  participate  in  an  employ- 
ment program,  or  accept  a  suitable  Job 
offer. 

Under  existing  law.  failure  to  comply  with 
work  requirements  by  any  household 
member  subject  to  them  disqualifies  the 
entire  household.  Those  subject  to  food 
stamp  work  requirements  are:  able-bodied 
members  between  18  and  60  years  of  age 
who  are  not  working  (or  employed  less  than 


30  hours  a  week  or  the  minimum-wage 
equivalent),  unless  they  are  caring  for  a 
child  under  age  6.  are  an  otherwise  eligible 
student  (I.e..  working,  have  a  dependent 
child  under  age  6,  or  in  receipt  of  Aid  to 
FamUies  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
benefits),  or  are  residents  of  a  drug  addic- 
tion or  alcoholic  treatment  program. 

The  amendment  would  require  disqualifi- 
cation of  the  entire  food  stamp  household  if 
the  head  of  the  household  fails  to  fuUiU 
food  stamp  work  requirements.  If  another 
member  subject  to  the  requirements  falls  to 
comply,  that  member  would  be  disqualified, 
not  the  entire  household.  This  change 
would  conform  food  stamp  practice  with 
that  in  the  AFDC  program. 

Section  112(2)  amends  section  6(e)  of  the 
Act  to  waive  application  of  the  Act's  special 
rules  governing  the  eligibility  of  post-sec- 
ondary students  in  the  case  of  persons  as- 
signed to  post-secondary  institutions  for 
training  under  the  programs  of  the  Job 
Training  and  Partnership  Act. 

Section  112(3)  would  remove  an  unwork- 
able exc«ptlon  from  the  special  student 
rules  now  granted  to  students  with  children 
t>etween  ages  6  and  12  who  cannot  find  ade- 
quate child  care.  Under  existing  law,  post- 
secondary  students  meeting  the  normal 
income  and  assets  eligibility  tests  are  ineligi- 
ble unless  they  are  working  half-time  or 
more,  have  children  under  age  6.  are  recipi- 
ents of  AFDC  benefiU,  or  have  children  be- 
tween ages  6  and  12  for  whom  no  adeqiffte 
child  care  is  available. 

Section  112(4)  amends  section  6(f)  of  the 
Act  to  replace  an  out-of-date  reference  to  a 
section  (203(aK7))  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  with  the  correct  reference 
(sections  207  and  208),  and  make  two  addi- 
tional technical  corrections  to  conform  the 
language  used  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to 
that  used  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

Employment  programs 

Section  113  amends  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
Act  to  mandate,  for  the  first  time,  that  all 
States  must  have  an  employment  program 
consisting  of  Job  search.  Job  finding  clubs, 
work,  trailing,  education  directly  related  to 
employabillty,  or  some  other  related  ap- 
proach. States  would  have  considerable 
flexibility  to  determine  which  programs  to 
operate  and  which  employable  participants 
are  included.  F^lndamental  client  protec- 
tions are  provided.  Including  reimbursement 
for  Job  search  expenses.  Increased  Federal 
grant  money  would  be  available  to  fund 
these  programs,  and.  beyond  that,  matching 
funding  would  be  available  if  the  grants  are 
not  sufficient. 

It  would  also  make  clear  that  disqualifica- 
tion for  failure  to  meet  any  employment  re- 
quirements ends  when  the  requirement  has 
been  complied  with,  or  after  2  months,  and 
end  disqualification  of  a  household  if  the 
member  who  caused  the  disqualification  has 
left. 

Staggering  of  coupon  issuance 

Section  114  amends  section  7  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that  State  agencies  may  implement 
a  procedure  for  staggering  the  issuance  ot 
food  stamps  throughout  the  month.  They 
would  be  required  to  assure  that.  In  the 
transition  to  new  procedures,  no  household 
experiences  an  Interval  between  issuances 
longer  than  35  days,  either  by  adjusting 
their  regular  issuance  cycles  gradually  or  by 
using  supplemental  Issuances. 

It  would  also  provide  that,  for  all  appli- 
cant households  applying  late  In  the  month 
(after  the  15th),  beneftu  for  the  first  full 
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month  after  application  must  be  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  or  5  days  after 
any  needed  verification  has  been  completed, 
even  if  the  regular  or  staggered  issuance 
cycle  would  dictate  issuance  later  in  the 
month. 

Disclosure  of  information  submitted  by 

retail  stores 
Section  115  amends  section  9(c)  of  the  Act 
to  permit  the  disclosure  of  information 
retail  food  stores  submit  for  food  stamp  pur- 
poses to  State  agencies  that  administer  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC).  This 
would  allow  use  of  the  information  in  moni- 
toring retail  store  compliance  with  WIC 
rules. 
Pood  stamp  redemption  by  Federal  credit 

unions. 
Section  116  amends  section  10  of  the  Act 
to  permit  federally  Insured  credit  unions 
which  have  wholesale  or  retail  grocers 
within  their  field  of  membership  to  redeem 
food  stamps.  This  provision  strictly  limits 
the  number  of  credit  unions  which  might 
offer  redemption  services  by  requiring  that 
each  Institution  must  be  regulated  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
meets  insurance  requirements  under  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  and  has  whole- 
sale or  retail  grocers  in  its  specified  field  of 
membership. 

Charges  for  redemption  of  coupons 
Section  117  amends  section  10  of  the  Act 
to  provide  that  no  financial  institution  may 
impose  on  or  collect  from  a  retail  food  store 
a  fee  or  other  charge  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons  that  are  submitted  to  the  financial 
Institution  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements,  other  Ihan  any  requirements 
relating  to  the  cancellation  of  coupons,  for 
the  presentation  of  coupons  by  financial  in- 
stitutions to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  would  issue  regulations  Implement- 
ing this  provision. 

Program  information 
Section  118  amends  sections  11(e)  and 
16(a)  of  the  Act  to  authorize  50  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  SUte  agency  activi- 
ties to  Inform  unemployed,  elderly,  and  dis- 
abled persons  about  the  availability  of  and 
qualifications  requirements  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Such  efforts  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  specifically  directed  at  these 
target  populations. 

Office  hours 
Section  119  amends  section  11(e)  of  the 
Act  to  require  SUtes  to  regularly  assess  the 
need  for  operating  f(xx]  stamp  offices 
during  evening  and  weekend  hours,  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  within  the 
area  served  who  are  working  or  looking  for 
work  during  normal  office  hours. 

Retail  food  stores  and  wholesale  food 
concerns 
Section  120  amends  section  12  of  the  Act 
to  convert  any  disqualification  of  a  retail 
food  store  into  a  civil  money  penalty  when 
the  disqualified  store  is  sold  or  transferred 
before  the  disqualification  period  is  com- 
pleted. The  amount  of  the  payment  would 
be  calculated  In  a  manner  similar  to  the 
manner  civil  penalties  levied  in  lieu  of  dis- 
qualifications are  now  determined:  i.e.,  mul- 
tiply 10  percent  of  monthly  food  stamp  re- 
demptions times  the  number  of  months  re- 
maining in  the  disqualification  period.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  new  provision,  perma- 
nent disqualification  would  be  assumed  to 
be  20  years. 


State  agency  liability;  guality  control; 
automatic  data  processing 

Section  121(a)  amends  section  16  of  the 
Act  to— 

( 1 )  Require  States  to  submit  error  rate  in- 
formation expeditiously  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  speed  up  the  collection  of  sanc- 
tions owed  by  the  States  due  to  high  error 
rates  in  benefit  payments.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  to  establish  claims  and  initiate  col- 
lections by  the  start  of  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  State  performance  is  being  meas- 
ured. Under  this  provision,  the  States'  cur- 
rent rights  to  appeal  error  rate  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary,  including  cur- 
rent procedures  that  allow  for  arbitration  of 
disputes  at  the  national  office  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  would  be  maintained; 

(2)  permit  States  to  gain  suspension  of  up 
to  15  percent  of  error  rate  sanctions  im- 
posed for  any  fiscal  year  if  they  agree  to 
apply  these  funds  to  error  reduction  efforts, 
such  ■\s  increased  staffing  levels  or  Increased 
computerization,  that  are  above  and  beyond 
current  efforts  or  planned  activities.  Sus- 
pension of  the  sanctions  would  be  subject  to 
the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  error  reduc- 
tion efforts  and  his  certification  that  they 
represent  efforts  above  and  beyond  what 
otherwise  might  be  expected  from  the 
SUte.  If  States  fail  to  Implement  the  agreed 
upon  efforts  to  reduce  errors  within  6 
months  of  the  time  frame  established  with 
the  Secretary,  the  suspended  sanctions 
would  be  reinstated. 

Section  121(b)  amends  section  11  of  the 
Actto- 

(1)  requre  the  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  to  develop  a  model  plan  for 
comprehensive  computerization  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  Any  State  developing  a 
computer  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
that  would  result  in  a  SUte's  computer 
system  satisfying  the  model  plan  would 
qualify  for  90  percent  matching  funds, 
rather  than  the  normal  75  percent  match- 
ing funds,  for  computer  planning,  develop- 
ment and  Installation; 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  to  provide  to 
Congress  by  April  1,  1987  a  report  that  ana- 
lyzes and  evaluates  the  degree  and  sufficien- 
cy of  computerization  in  each  State.  Based 
upon  its  findings,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  mandate  computerization  to 
the  degree  necessary  in  States  where  the 
lack  of  automated  daU  processing  seriously 
hampers  program  integrity  or  accountabil- 
ity. 

Pilot  projects 

Section  122(a)  amends  section  17(b)  of  the 
Act  to  extend  the  authorization  to  operate 
several  special  pilot  projects  involving  pay- 
ment of  food  stamp  benefits  in  cash  to  eligi- 
ble households  all  of  whose  members  are 
either  age  66  or  over  or  reclpienU  of  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  benefits.  Au- 
thority for  these  projects  Is  now  scheduled 
to  terminate  in  September  1985;  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  them  to  continue  through 
fiscal  year  1989,  if  a  State  operating  one  so 
requests. 

Section  122(b)  amends  section  17(d)  of  the 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  political  Jurisdiction  operating  a 
simplified  application  project,  to  grant  an 
extension  of  the  project  If  he  finds  the 
project  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  program 
administrative  costs  and  error  rates,  without 
adding  undue  (X)sts. 


Authorization  ceilings;  authority  to  reduce 

benefits 
Section  123  amends  section  18  of  the  Act 
to— 

(1)  Extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations as  foUows:  $13,484,000,000  for  FY 
1986,  $14,468,000,000  for  FY  1987, 
$15,396,000,000  for  FY  1988,  $16,507,000,000 
for  FY  1989,  and  $17,713,000,000  for  FY 
1990; 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  to  reduce  food 
stamp  benefits  in  a  fiscal  year  only  upon  a 
determination  that  the  authorization  level 
for  that  year,  rather  than  the  appropriation 
level,  is  insufficient  to  allow  full  benefits  to 
be  paid  to  all  participants  throughout  that 
fiscal  year.  Any  benefit  reduction  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  would  be  implemented  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  keep  program  costs 
for  that  year  within  the  authorization, 
rather  than  appropriation,  level; 

(3)  Remove  the  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  reduc*  allotments  under  section 
18(b)  In  any  year  in  which  the  national  un- 
employment rate  exceeds  9  percent  in  any 
month. 

Puerto  Rico 

Section  124  amends  section  19  of  the  Act 
to  revise  3  existing  provisions  affecting 
Puerto  Ri(x>'s  nutrition  assistance  block 
grant: 

The  current  noncash  assistance  require- 
ment, now  scheduled  to  be  implemented  in 
October  1985,  would  be  repealed,  allowing 
the  Commonwealth  to  determine  the  form 
of  assistance  under  its  block  grant  program: 

The  current  requirement  that  the  Com- 
monwealth pay  50  percent  of  administrative 
costs  matched  under  the  block  grant  would 
be  deleted;  and 

The  current  requirement  that  the  Com- 
monwealth use  a  single  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister its  nutrition  assistance  program 
would  be  deleted. 

The  amendment  would  also  adjust  the 
amount  of  the  Puerto  Rico  nutrition  assist- 
ance block  grant,  now  set  at  $825  million  an- 
nually, to  $862  million  in  FY  1987,  $898  mil- 
lion In  FY  1988,  $936  million  in  FY  1989. 
and  $974  million  in  FY  1990. 

Commodity  Distribution  Programs 

Section  12S(a)  amends  Section  4(a)  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  operate  the  Commcxlity  Distribu- 
tion Program  through  Fiscal  Year  1989. 
This  program  Includes  distribution  to  insti- 
tutions, supplemental  food  programs,  disas- 
ter areas,  summer  camps  for  children,  the 
United  SUtes  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  Indians.  This  section  also 
amends  section  4(b)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  to  make 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  for  Summer  Camps 
and  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  for 
Children  more  consistent. 

Section  125(b)  amends  section  5  of  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  to  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program 
through  FY  1989,  extend  current  law  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  administrative 
funds  for  operation  of  the  program,  and 
direct  that  the  three  areas  currently  distrib- 
uting commodities  to  low  Income  elderly 
persons  be  permitted  to  continue  such  dis- 
tribution. 

In  addition,  the  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  applications  from  areas  not 
currently  operating  a  CSFP  program  to  the 
extent   that   the   program's   appropriation 
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allows,  so  Ions  u  thli  doe*  not  require  re- 
ductions in  actual  participation  levels  In 
areas  now  In  the  program.  The  Secretary  is 
also  directed  to  notify  potentially  eligible 
CSFP  agencies  In  areas  covered  neither  by  a 
WIC  or  a  CSFP  program  of  the  existence  of 
the  CSFP  program  and  its  application  pro- 
cedures. 

TITLS     II— AJfXNOMXirrS     TO     THE     TEMTORABT 

ntntcBNCT  rooo  assistance  act  op  i983 

Ajn>  OTHER  COMlfODrrT  DISTRIBimOIl  PROVI- 
SIOHS 

Subtitle  A— Amendments  to  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
Emergency  feeding  organizations- 
Definitions 
Section  201   amends  section  201   of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  ("the  Act")  to  Incorporate  the  term 
"emergency  feeding  organizations",  and  de- 
fines such  organizations  to  include  charita- 
ble institutions,  food  banks,  hunger  centers, 
soup  kitchens,  and  similar  non-profit  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  providing  nutrition  as- 
sistance to  relieve  situations  of  emergency 
and  distress  through  the  provision  of  food 
to  needy  persons,  including  low-income  and 
unemployed  persons. 

Deletion  of  proviaions  relating  to  the  Food 
Security  Wheat  Reserve 

Section  202  repeals  subsection  202(b)  of 
the  Act  which  authorizes  the  use  of  wheat 
from  the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Reserve  for 
TEFAP.  It  also  eliminates  language  in  sec- 
tion 203A  of  the  Act  referring  to  wheat 
from  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Reserve. 
Stocks  of  wheat  have  been  available  from 
the  regular  CCC  holdings  and  the  Secretary 
has  not  utilized  wheat  from  the  reserve  in 
the  past.  USDA  projections  of  CCC  stocks 
for  the  next  two  years  indicate  that  increas- 
ing amounts  of  wheat  are  likely  to  be  avail- 
able. 

Deletion  of  provisions  relating  to  processing 
agreements 
Section  203  repeals  section  203  of  the  Act. 
which  requires  that  whenever  commodities 
are  made  available  without  charge  or  credit 
to  any  nutrition  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  encourage  consumption  of  such  bonus 
commodities  by  making  agreements  with 
private  c<unpanies  for  reprocessing  of  such 
conunoditVs  into  end-use  food  products  (e.g. 
providing  cheese  and  flour  to  processors  to 
make  into  pizzas)  for  recipient  programs.  It 
also  eliminates  the  subsection  203B(a)  of 
the  Act  reference  to  private  companies  that 
process  commodities.  These  repealed  provi- 
sions are  applicable  to  bonus  commodity  use 
for  school  nutrition  and  other  meal  service 
programs  rather  than  for  TEFAP  distribu- 
tions. (Note:  Section  211  of  this  bill  would 
extend  the  current  law  provisions  governing 
national  commodity  processing.  Section  203 
simply  deletes  this  provision  from  the 
TEFAP  law.) 

State  cooperation 
Section  204  amends  section  203B  to  add 
language  allowing  States  to  enter  Into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  each  other  In  order 
to  accommodate  commodity  distribution  by 
emergency  feeding  organizations  that  serve 
needy  populations  in  contiguous  areas 
which  cross  State  borders.  This  provision 
gives  States  the  flexibility  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements for  Joint  distributions  of  com- 
modities in  cases  where  a  food  bank,  or 
other  local  distributing  agency  serves  the 
food  needs  of  persons  residing  In  areas 
which  cross  State  lines  (e.g.  D.C.,  and  subur- 
ban Virginia  and  Maryland). 


Authorization  for  funding  and  related 
provisions 
Section  205  amends  section  204  of  the  Act 
to  add  a  new  subsection  authorizing  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  for  State  and  local  costs 
associated  with  commodity  distribution  by 
emergency  feeding  organizations.  It  requires 
that  funds  appropriated  under  this  author- 
ity be  allocated  to  States  on  an  advance 
basis  under  the  same  allotment  formula  as 
is  used  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  each 
State's  share  of  commodities.  (Currently, 
commodities  are  allocated  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  poverty  and  unemployed  population 
with  60%  weighting  on  poverty  and  40% 
weighting  on  unemployment.)  It  requires 
the  Secretary  to  reallocate  funds  periodical- 
ly if  State  agencies  are  unable  to  spend  all 
of  their  allocation.  It  requires  regular  finan- 
cial reporting  by  States  on  the  use  of  funds, 
and  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
costs  other  than  those  needed  to  cover  ex- 
penses related  to  the  use  and  distribution  of 
commodities  by  emergency  feeding  organi- 
zations. 

This  section  also  requires  States  to  pro- 
vide not  less  than  20%  of  their  allocated 
funds  to  pay  or  make  advance  payments  to 
emergency  feeding  organizations  for  direct 
expenses  associated  with  local  agency  distri- 
bution of  commodities  to  needy  persons. 
States  may  count  toward  this  20%  minimum 
any  payments  they  make  to  cover  emergen- 
cy feeding  organizations'  direct  expenses. 
Direct  expenses  of  emergency  feeding  orga- 
nizations are  defined  to  include  such  agen- 
cies' costs  of  transporting,  storing,  handling 
and  distributing  commodities  once  they  are 
received  from  the  State;  costs  associated 
with  determinations  of  eligibility,  verifica- 
tion and  documentation;  costs  of  publishing 
announcements  of  times  and  locations  of 
distributions;  and  costs  of  recordkeeping, 
auditing  and  other  program  administrative 
procedures  required  for  program  participa- 
tion. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to  Improve 
the  allotment  of  funds  to  States  and  local 
agencies  so  that  both  will  have  greater  cer- 
tainty about  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  to  them  than  is  the  cu^  under  the 
current  reimbursement  system,  vnder  these 
revisions  States  will  receive  their  grant  al- 
lotment up  front.  Consequently,  they  will 
know  exactly  how  much  funding  they  have, 
and  will  find  it  easier  to  advance  funds  to 
local  agencies,  many  of  whom  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  lay  out  their  own 
funds  In  advance  to  cover  their  local  ex- 
penses, or  to  wait  the  long  periods  often  re- 
quired under  the  reimbursement  system.  In 
all  Instances  however,  the  amount  of  admin- 
istrative funding  provided  cannot  exceed 
actual  costs  of  State  and  local  agencies  and 
these  costs  must  be  documented. 
Regulations 

Section  206  extends  subsection  210<c)  of 
the  Act  to  require  that  the  Secretary  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of 
the  type  and  quantity  of  commodities  that 
are  likely  to  be  made  available  for  distribu- 
tion under  the  program  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  Such  estimates  are  to 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no 
later  than  September  30,  1985,  for  FY  1986 
and  no  later  than  September  30,  1986,  for 
FY  1987.  The  current  law  proviso  that  the 
actual  type  and  quantity  of  commodities 
made  available  under  the  Act  may  differ 
from  these  estimates  is  retained. 

Also  this  section  amends  section  210  to 
add  a  provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
set  standards  for  commodity  losses  and  con- 


ditions of  repayment  for  participating  agen- 
cies. These  standards  should  reflect  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  circumstances  of  emergency 
feeding  organizations.  Such  standards  are  to 
relate  to  situations  where  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  negligence,  fraud  or  continuing 
problems,  and  consider  the  special  problems 
of  emergency  feeding  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  use  of  volunteers,  limited  financial 
resources,  and  the  potential  that  sanctions 
will  Impair  their  ability  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  low-income  populations. 
Program  termination 

Section  207  amends  section  212  of  the  Act 
to  extend  the  program  through  FY  X987. 
Report 

Section  208  adds  a  new  section  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  Con- 
gress  with  a  report  on  the  activities  6f 
TEFAP.  This  report  Is  to  Include  informa- 
tion on  the  volume  and  types  of  commod- 
ities distributed  under  the  program;  the 
types  of  State  and  local  agencies  receiving 
TEFAP  commodities;  the  populations  served 
and  their  characteristics;  the  Federal.  State 
and  local  costs  of  commodity  distribution 
operations,  (including  transportation,  stor- 
age, refrigeration,  handling,  and  distribu- 
tion, and  administrative  costs  of  operation), 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  provided 
to  address  such  State  and  local  costs.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  final  report  on  the  program  no  later 
than  April  1,  1987. 

Subtitle  B— Commodity  Distribution 

Amendments 

Bonus  commodities 

Section  211  amends  section  1114  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  extend 
the  requirement  that  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  commodities  are  ac- 
quired under  price  support  are  not  likely  to 
be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  otherwise  used  in  programs  of  com- 
modity sale  or  distribution.  These  commod- 
ities must  be  made  available  without  charge 
or  credit  to  elderly  feeding  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  and  certain  food  banks.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  cheese,  nonfat 
dry  milk  and  wheat  are  not  otherwise  likely 
to  be  sold  or  distributed,  he  must  distribute 
these  commodities,  but  is  not  limited  to  dis- 
tributing these  commodities  only. 

This  section  also  continues  the  current 
law  provision  of  P.L.  98-92  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  encourage  consumption  of 
tMnus  commodities  through  agreements 
with  private  companies  (often  referred  to  as 
National  Commodity  Processing).  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  requirement  is  placed  on  partici- 
pating private  companies  requiring  them,  as 
a  condition  of  continued  eligibility,  to  settle 
all  accounts  with  the  Secretary  and  State 
agencies  regarding  commodities  processed 
under  such  agreements. 

TITLE  in — POOD,  NUTKiTlOIl,  AHD  COIfSUlfEIt 
EDUCATION 

Findings 

Section  301  states  that  Congress  finds 
that  persons  in  households  eligible  for  the 
food  stamp  program  and  other  low-income 
persons,  including  those  residing  in  rural 
areas,  should  have  greater  access  to  nutri- 
tion and  consumer  education  to  enable 
them  to  use  their  food  budgets,  including 
food  assistance,  effectively  and  to  select  and 
prepare  foods  that  satisfy  their  nutritional 
needs  and  Improve  their  diets. 
Purpose 

Section  302  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
the  program  authorized  by  the  title  is  to 


expand  effective  food,  nutrition,  and  con- 
sumer education  services  to  the  greatest 
practicable  number  of  low-income  persons, 
including  those  participating  In  or  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
assist  them  to— 

(1)  Increase  their  ability  to  manage  their 
food  budgets,  including  food  stamps  and 
other  food  assistance; 

(2)  advance  their  ability  to  buy  food  that 
satisfies  nutritional  needs  and  promotes 
good  health;  and 

(3)  better  their  food  preparation,  storage, 
safety,  preservation,  and  sanitation  prac* 
tices. 

Administration 

Section  303(a)  provides  that  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  title  shall  be  administered 
through  the  Extension  Service  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nufritlon  Information  Service. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  assure 
that  the  Extension  Service  coordinates  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  title  with  the 
ongoing  food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Section  303(b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shaU.  by  not  later  than  April  1.  1989.  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  a  report  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
tiUe. 

State  participation 

Section  304  provides  that  the  cooperative 
extension  services  of  the  States  shall,  with 
funds  made  available  under  the  title  carry 
out  an  expanded  program  of  food,  nutrition, 
and  consumer  education  for  low-Income  per- 
sons in  a  manner  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  302.  In  operat- 
ing the  program,  the  cooperative  extension 
services  may  utilize  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  education  program  and  other 
food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  education  ac- 
tivities of  the  cooperative  extension  services 
or  carried  out  by  them  in  collaboration  with 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations.  In  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  program,  the  cooperative 
extension  services  are  encouraged  to: 

( 1 )  provide  effective  and  meaningful  food, 
nutrition,  and  consumer  education  services 
to  as  many  low-income  persons  as  possible; 

(2)  employ  educational  methodologies,  in- 
cluding Innovative  approaches,  that  accom- 
plish the  puriKJse  of  the  title;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
activities  carried  out  xinder  the  program 
with  the  delivery  to  low-income  persons  of 
benefits  under  food  assistance  programs. 

Authorization  for  appropriations 
Section  305(a)  provides  that  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram under  the  title  not  to  exceed,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
$5,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  $6,000,000;  and  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1988, 
September  30,  1989,  and  September  30,  1990. 
$8,000,000. 

Section  305(b)  provides  that  any  funds  ap- 
propriated annually  under  section  305  shall 
be  allocated  in  the  manner  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1425(cK2KA)  and  (B)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977. 

Section  305(c)  provides  that  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  section  shall  supple- 


ment any  other  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  by  the 
Department  and  the  cooperative  extension 
services  for  food,  nutrition,  and  consumer 
education  for  low-income  households.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  145 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 145,  a  resolution  praising  Presi- 
dent Duarte  of  El  Salvador  for  his  ef- 
forts in  directing  the  recent  immuniza- 
tion campaign  in  his  coimtry. 

I  wish  also  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  author  of  this 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  initiative  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  President 
Duarte  in  improving  the  health  of  Sal- 
vadoran  society. 

The  efforts  represented  by  this  im- 
munization campaign  demonstrate 
President  Duarte's  dedication  to  the 
improvement  of  the  basic  human 
needs  of  his  people.  Certainly,  the 
effort  to  improve  the  health  and  life 
expectancy  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  Salvadorans  is  a  signif- 
icant accomplishment  in  a  country 
trying  to  overcome  serious  economic 
and  political  difficulties  and  an  ongo- 
ing guerrilla  war  directed  from  outside 
El  Salvador.  President  Duarte  deserves 
great  credit  for  all  his  efforts  during 
his  short  Presidency  to  improve  the 
economy  of  his  nation,  strengthen  the 
democratic  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  protect  the  hiunan  rights  of 
his  people. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  praising 
President  Duarte  and  urge  strong  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.* 


Mr.  Green,  for  60  minutes,  June  4. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacKay)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AKmmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paketta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germaih,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DxTRBiw,  for  60  minutes.  May  15. 

Mr.  AdCoiw,  for  60  minutes.  May  15. 

lUt.  AtrCoiH,  for  60  minutes.  May  16. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weaver  of  Oregon  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Coats,  for  60  minutes.  May  9. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coats,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes.  May 
21. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich  for  60  minutes,  May  9. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  <x>nsent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Panetta,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $6,309. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  prior  to  vote  on 
House  Resolution  145  on  Tuesday, 
May  7,  1985,  a  statement  praising 
President  Duarte. 

Mr.  WoLT,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Yoctng]. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  McKernan  in  two  Instances. 

Hi.  Parris. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  C^rane. 

Mr.  Petri  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Bro's^qx. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  McGrate. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacKay)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Udaix. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Plorio. 
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Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  DntALLT. 
Mr.  Snf  AK. 

Mr.  COLOCAN  of  Texas  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Ms.  MIX0UKI. 
Mr.  Traficaht. 
Mr.  BoHiOR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Wnss. 
Mr.  Bknhztt. 
Mr.  Lamtos. 

Mr.  BERMAlf. 

Mr.  Ror 

Mr.  SoLAitz. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  DoRGAif  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MnfXTA. 

Mr.  Dkllitms. 

Mr.  |kncART  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1M5  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month": 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeli  of  May  12.  1985.  through  May  18. 
1985.  as  "Senior  Center  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  5,  1985,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  S3.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  12.  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional DigesUve  Diseases  Awareness  Week". 


Mi. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  9,  1985.  at  11 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  905  of  Public  Law  98-525. 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization,  1985: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legla- 


laUon  to  amend  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  repeal  sections  which  impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  enlisted  memt>er8  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  on  members  of  military  bands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Xx>an  Bank  Board,  tmnsmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  economic  viability  of 
detxxitory  Institutions  covering  the  period 
from  April  1,  1983  to  March  31.  1984.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  98-221.  section  208;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  tJrban 
Affairs. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urt>an  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  relating  to  public  housing 
to  deregulate  the  program,  returning  It  to 
local  control,  and  to  provide  reliability  for 
funding  for  capital  improvements  through 
use  of  formula  funding  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  copy  of  his 
report  entitled.  "The  Payment  of  Unem- 
ployment Claims  to  Public  School  Cafeteria 
Employees",  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  455(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  EMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  copy  of  his 
report  entitled,  "Review  of  HPA  Executive 
Director  American  Express  Charges",  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  455(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Final  Regulations  for  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram Cost  of  Attendance  for  1985-88  and 
1988-87,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  secUon 
431(d)(1)  (88  SUt.  587:  90  SUt.  2231;  95 
Stat.  453);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Final  Regulations  for  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram Family  Contribution  Schedule  for 
1988-87,  pursuant  to  GEPA.  section 
431(dKl)  (88  SUt.  587;  90  SUt.  2231;  95 
SUt.  453);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  price  and  availabUlty  esti- 
mates provided  to  foreign  countries,  and  re- 

.quests  received  for  letters  of  offer  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1985,  pursuant  to 
22  VJ&.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  SUte.  transmitting  a 
report  of  political  contributions  by  Harry 
George  Barnes,  Jr.,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary-elect,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-465.  section  304(bH2):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  Federal 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Informa- 
tion Security  Oversight  Office.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  an  In- 
formation copy  of  the  Information  Security 
Oversight  Office's  Annual  Report  to  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.8.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 


court's  Judgment  order  of  April  35,  1985,  en- 
tering Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  in  Minne- 
*ota  Chippewa  THbe  et  al  v.  The  United 
States.  Docket  No.  188;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  ensure 
the  equiUble  application  of  a  General 
Schedule  alternative  plan  to  certain  other 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion,  transmitting  the 
1985  Annual  Report  on  Highway  Safety  Im- 
provement Programs,  covering  the  Rail- 
Highway  Crossings,  Hazard  E3imlnatlon, 
and  the  Pavement  Marking  Demonstration 
Programs,  pursuant  to  Public  Imw  98-87. 
section  203(e)  (94  SUt.  2245);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  fiscal  year  1986  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (G8A]  Public  Buildings 
Service  Design  Program  (Budget  Activity 
90)  for  repair  and  alteration  projects,  in- 
cluding a  prospectus  and  project  descrip- 
tions, pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-249,  sec- 
tion 7(a)  (88  SUt.  217):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
congressional  report  and  waiting  period  re- 
qulremenu,  contained  in  38  U.S.C.  section 
210(b)(2),  which  apply  to  certain  internal 
VA  administrative  reorganizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for 
the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  collect  the 
costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  outpa- 
tient medical  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  veterans  with  no 
servlce-coiuiected  disabilities  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  health  insurance  or  similar 
contracts  or  rights  with  respect  to  such  care 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Veterans  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  re- 
quire formal  advertising  for  contracts  for 
services  or  supplies  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's Loan  Guaranty  Program  if 
the  contnct  amount  exceeds  $25,000:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  SUte,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  origin,  contents,  destination, 
and  disposition  of  all  humanitarian  goods 
and  supplies  transported  to  countries  in 
Central  America,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-525.  section  1540(e)  (98  SUt.  2638);  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  of  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary far  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  SUte,  transmitting 
copy  of  the  President's  Determination  85- 
10.  signed  April  2.  1985,  that  It  Is  vital  to 
U.S.  national  security  Interests  to  use  AECA 
funds  under  the  special  authority  of  section 
614  of  the  FAA  of  1961,  to  furnish  military 
assistance  to  Haiti,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2364(aH2);  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 


1257.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Security  Assistance,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  SUte,  transmitting 
notification  that  ImplemenUtion  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Peacekeeping  Operations 
[PKOl  Program  will  require  revision  in  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  for  the  Caribbe- 
an Peacekeeping  Force  [CTPP],  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2413(a);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion.  transmitting  the 
annual  report,  covering  calendar  year  1984, 
on  all  the  recommendations  received  from 
the  National  TransporUtion  Safety  Board, 
and  responses  thereto,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-633,  section  307(b)  (95  SUt.  1088); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1806.  A  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861-1865; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  99-70).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Feder- 
al charter  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  As- 
sociation; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
99-71).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A 
REPORTED  BILL 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  1931  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  ex- 
tended for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
May  13,  1985. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  intnxluced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

-      By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maoicam): 

H.R.  2417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  for  health  mainte- 
nance organizations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  primary  health 
care:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  2419.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  intelligence  community 
staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 


By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  2420.  A  bUl  to  allow  deduction  for 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  paid  on  a  life 
insurance  contract  the  beneficiary  of  which 
Is  a  trust  esUblished  for  the  benefit  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wyliz.  and  Mr.  McKnfwrY): 
H.R.  2421.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  relating  to  public  housing  to  deregulate 
the  program,  returning  it  to  local  control, 
and  to  provide  reliability  for  funding  capital 
Improvements  through  use  of  formula  fund- 
ing and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr.  DC 
LA  Garza.  Mi.  Jdtorss,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mi.   Stagckrs,   Mr.   Olin,   and   B£r. 

COELHO): 

H.R.  2422.  A  bill  to  reauthorize,  and  im- 
prove the  operation  of,  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program,  and  the  Temporary  Einergency 
Food  Assistance  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BEREtTTER: 
H.R.  2423.  A  bill  to  extend,  under  certain 
circumstances,  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
to  the  products  of  nonm<"-ket  economy 
countries  that  are  currently  ineligible  lor 
such  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself.  Mi. 
R<7880,  Mr.  TOBRICELLI,  Mr.  Alzxan- 
DDU  Mr.  MnRTHA.  Mr.  Coelbo,  Mr. 
DoNNELLT,   Mr.   Bedkll,   Mr.   Fazio, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Koltkr. 
Mr.    SxKiniOLM.    Mr.    Weaver,    Mr. 
AcKERMAM,  Mr.  EvARS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  DuRBiH,  Mr.  Httbbaro.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.    Markxy,    Mr.    Drlldms,    Mr. 
Prase,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mi.  Rahall,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Savage,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  U- 
piiiski,  Mr.  Kastekmeier,  Mr.  Wal- 
orer,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mi.  Rangel,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    Garcia,    Mr.    Bohior    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Mahtoh,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  DixoR,  Mr.  Owers,  Mr. 
Foolietta,  Mrs.  Burtoh  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Gejder- 
soR): 
H.R.  2424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  the  alternative  minimum  tax  on  certain 
individuals,  to  apply  such  tax  to  corpora- 
tions, and  to  expand  the  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence for  both  individuals  and  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Light- 

rooT,  Mr.  BEREtrrER,  Mrs.  Smith  of 

Nebraska,  Mr.  Whtttaker,  and  Mr. 

McEwEH): 

H.R.  2425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

Ux  treatment  of  farming:  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  benefits  payable  to  lndl\1d- 
uals  who  retired  In  or  after  1979  (when  the 
decoupling  changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
became  effective)  and  the  benefiU  payable 
to  individuals  similarly  situated  who  retired 
before  that  year,  by  providing  that  the  ben- 
efits payable  to  the  former  individuals  may 


never  be  less  than  those  payable  to  the 
latter:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mi.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  benefits  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  to  the  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children  of  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
die   after  completing  service   requirements 
for   participation   in    the   plan   but   before 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  elect  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    COATS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Daribl.  Mr.  Bartor  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Solomor,  Mrs. 
COLLIRS,  Mr.  BIartirez.  Mr.  Armey, 
Mi.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.   SwoTDALL,   Mrs.    Bertlby,   Mr. 
Weber.  Mrs.  Byror,  and  Mr.  Giro- 
rich): 
H.R.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  education  savings  accounu;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    COATS    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Daribl.  Mr.  Bartor  of  Texas,  Mr. 
WoLT,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mi.  Solomor,  Mrs. 
CoLLiRS,  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Swirdall,  Mrs.  Bertlby,  Mrs. 
Byror,  and  Mr.  Girgrich): 
HM.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oxle  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  housing  savings  accounts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  B4r.  COYNE: 
HJi.  2430.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  change  a  SUte's  priority  list 
of  wastewater  construction  projects  if  the 
Administrator     determines     that     Federal 
fimds  for  such  projects  have  not  been  equl- 
Ubly  distributed  within  such  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
HJl.  2431.  A  biU  to  assure  the  first  amend- 
ment rlghU  of  aU  citizens  and  to  provide  for 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJl.  2432.  A  bill  to  afnend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  rules  relating  to  imputed  interest  and 
assumption  of  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  one- 
half  of  the  amounU  paid  by  a  self-employed 
taxpayer  for  his  or  her  health  Insurance 
premiums  will  be  allowed  as  a  business  de- 
duction; to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Bir.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    MooRHZAD,    Mr.    Brooks,    Mr. 
Mazzoli.   Mr.   Syrar.  Mrs.   Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Bermar,  1^.  BOUCEBR,  1^. 
Hyde,     Mr.     Kirdrbss,     and     Mr. 
DeWire): 
H.R.  2434.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  ICr.  McDAOE: 
H.R.  2435.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  5-percent 
floor  on  the  deduction  for  medical  expenses; 
«to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacKAY  (for  hUnaelf.  Mr. 
BROwif  of  California,  Mr.  Waixsroi. 
Mr.  TowKs.  Mr.  BAvm.  Mr.  Acicn- 
liAii.  Mr.  EoGAa.  Mr.  Dowhty  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Buvroif  of  California. 
Mr.  LKLam.  Ma.  Oakax.  Mr.  Wirm. 
Mr.  OwxHs.  Mr.  Pcqua,  Mr.  Miktia. 
Mr.  DntAixT,  Mrs.  ScHXOon.  Hr. 
VwiMin  of  Florida.  Mr.  ScHzvxa.  Mr. 
MoooT.  Mr.  Coom.  Mr.  Moaklzt, 
Mr.  Touifc  of  Mlaaouri.  Mr.  OiutAif. 
Mr.  BoxHUXT.  Mr.  Wisa.  M«.  Mikul- 
^  SKI.    Mr.    NiAi..    Mr.    Wkawx.    Mr. 

Psmrr.  and  Mr.  CAipm): 
HJl.  2436.  A  bill  to  establiah  a  coordinated 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research  Program,  and  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  assessment  of  the  nutritional 
and  dietary  status  of  the  VS.  population 
and  the  nutritional  quality  of  the  U.S.  food 
supply,  with  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  and  development  in  sup- 
port of  such  program  and  plan;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BIARKEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
I^uuio.  and  Mr.  Waxmav): 
HJl.  2437.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion 
of  overcharges  received  by  certain  tele- 
phone companies  be  set  aside  and  used  to 
assist  consumer  representation  In  Federal. 
State,  and  local  telephone  rate  proceedings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  243a.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  taxation  of  up  to  one-half  of  an 
individual's  social  security  and  certain  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  In  gross  Income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2439.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation on  the  quantity  of  radioactive  waste 
that  may  be  emplaced  In  the  first  repository 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAY: 
H.R.  2440.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Society 
of  the  Third  Infantry  Dtvlaion  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  2441.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  and  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
prime  contractors  and  subcontractors  who 
submit  false  cost  data,  and  for  certain  offi- 
cers of  such  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  2442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  19T7  to  permit  coupons  to  be 
redeemed  through  financial  institutions 
which  are  insured  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  and  through 
credit  unions  which  are  eligible  to  apply  to 
become  Insured  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  <for  himself. 
Bfr.  Bajuiaiu),  Mr.  FAinmoT.  Mr. 
MiTCHKLU  Mr.  Gahcia.  Mr.  Rouxit. 
Bdr.  NiLsoR  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coopn. 
Mr.  McKiinixT,  Mr.  Amnntzio.  Mr. 


Klkzka.  Mr.  Lkhman  of  California. 
Mr.     Loirsin.     Mr.     FnsTxa.     Mr. 
Maxtoh,    Ms.    OAKAJt,    Ms.    Kaptux. 
Bfr.     Oonzalb,     Mr.     Vento.     Mr. 
PaAiix.     Mr.     CAam.     and     Mrs. 
Bozia): 
H.R.  2443.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  number  of 
days  a  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  availability  of  funds  which  are  deposited 
in  any  account:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  OiaiMAIN  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Wtux)  (by  request): 

H.R.  2444.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  InsuraiKe  Corporation;  to 

the  Committee  on   Banking.   Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDD8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HncHis): 
H.R.  2445.  A  bill  relating  to  the  avallabU- 
Ity,  under  Federal  law.  of  remedies  for  dam- 
ages cause  by  pollution:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Public    Works    and    TransporUtion.    and 
Energy  aiKl  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  2444.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  28.  United 
States    Code,    to    permit    Federal    district 
courts  to  hear  and  determine  cases  brought 
In  State  courts  not  having  Jurisdiction  over 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WORTl£Y: 
HJl.  2447.  A  bUl  to  provide  funding  for 
the  ACTION  Drug  Prevention  Program  In 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices out  of  proceeds  received  by  the  customs 
forfeiture  fund  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice assets  forfeiture  fund:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary.  Energy  and 
Conunerce.  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  23.  1985.  as  "National  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Crivil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1985,  as  "Missing  Children  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on   Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By   B«r.   KOSTMAYER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Roa.  Mrs.  Holt,  B4r.  Boim  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Wnss,   Mr.   Pauht- 
>OT.   Mr.   Stok«8,   Mr.   StmiA.   Mrs. 
Boxxx,  Mr.  Roouio,  J^.  Dtson,  Mr. 
HncHKS.  Mr.  MAK'ninz.  Mr.  BnutAH, 
Mr.  HoR"roif,  Mi.  Rxid,  Mr.  Vbhto. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Waxmah, 
Mr.  Nkal.  Mr.  Muanrr,  Mrs.  BintTOif 
of  California.  Ma.  KAmm.  Mr.  Max- 
lOLi,    Mr.    LtnfstifX.    Mr.    Codohldi. 
B4r.  DBJ.UM8.  Mr.  CHKrrtx,  Mr.  Hob- 
BAU,     Mr.     EvAirs     of     Iowa.     Mr. 
03KIK1I.  Ms.  Smowk.  Ms.  Oakak.  Mr. 
Hamiltoh,  Mr.  Stakx.  Mr.  Sntdkr, 
Mr.   Stttdds,   Mr.   Bkviix.   Mr.   Bm- 
i»«TT,  Mr.  Yatb.  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Liohttoot): 
H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   week   beginning   October   27,    1985,   as 
"National      Alopecia      AreaU      Awareness 
Week'":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiCHAassoii,     Mi.     Robuvson,     Mr. 
MacKat,     Mr.     BusTAMAifTK,     Mr. 
DAKsnt.  Mr.  Danikl.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.   Watkihs,   Mr.   Ouckmait.   and 
Mr.  Joitn  of  Oklahoma): 
B.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
Internal  reconciliation  within  Nicaragua,  on 
the  basis  of  democratic  principles,  in  fur- 
therance of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict  in   Central   America;   Jointly,   to  the 


Conmilttees  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  Appro- 
priations, and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROTH; 
H.J  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh 
a  bipartisan  National  Commission  on  Feder- 
al Deficit  Reduction:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BLAZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.   144.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  esublish.  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.  Res.  163.  Resolution  raising  a  question 
of  the  prlvUeges  of  the  House:  considered 
and  committed  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL   (for   hlmaeU.    Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  KxMT.  Mrs.  MAXTtit  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Lacomaiisino,  Mr.  CHnrrr. 
Mr.  L«w:s  of  California.  Mr.  Vajtokh 
Jaot.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Coitrg,  Mr. 
DicKiNsoii.   Mr.   W"n.ii.  Mr.   Latta, 
Mr.   McKiHifrr,   Mr.   Jeitoros,   Mr. 
BaoYHiix.     Mr.^    Broomtiku),     Mr. 
HoRTOM.  Mr.  Frxmzsl.  Mr.  Yoimc  of 
Alaska.    Mr.    Fish.    Mr.    Lorr.    Mr. 
TATI.OR,  Mr.  SiryDKR,  Mr.   Quiixem, 
Mr.  LujAM.  Mr.  McDasr,  Mr.  Spssfca, 
Mi.   Hammbhschmipt,    Mr.    Dttkcah. 
Mr.  RnfALDO,  Mr.  CoA"rs.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KXMA.  Mr.  S"ruifp.  and  Mr.  Gilman  ): 
H.    Res.    164.    Resolution    to   amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  the  legislative  process  more  open,  ac- 
countable,   representative,    understandable, 
manageable,   workable,   and   cost   effective, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JoiTBS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lnrr, 
Mr.  Yoima  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Stitdds, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mi.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Bxirr- 
LBT.  Mr.  BoNKBX.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Callahan,  Mr.  CAXifrr,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Pocli- 
BTTA,  Mr.  PHAjntLxit,  Mr.  Hertvl  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mi.  Hutto.  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  MAjfTOR,  Mr.  McKernah, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Saxtor,  Mrs.  Schheider, 
Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Shtder,  Mr. 
Tallor,  Mr.  Tauzih,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr,  Arthory, 
Mr.  Arorews.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr. 
Bbvill,  Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LBRT,  Mr.  BoRioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brtart,  Mn.  Byror,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  CoRTB,  Mr.  Clirger.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  Dingkll.  Mr. 
DoBOAR  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
DowwBY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Durbir, 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Erglish.  Mr.  Ecxert  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Faurthoy,  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Orotberc,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  HAR"rRETT. 
Mr.  Hkrry,  Mr.  Hbttkl  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  JxRKiRs,  Mrs.  Johrsor,  Mr.  Jep- 
poros,  Mr.  JORES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
KoLBX.  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Karjorski, 
Mr.  Koltxr,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mi.  Lcvir  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mi.  Mort- 


GOMERY.  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  Mollo- 
har,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Martirez,  Mr.  McCair,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Olir,  Mi.  Obey, 
Mr.  OwERS,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mi.  Roth,  Mr.  Ridce,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  RowLARD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  8"ruMP,  Mr. 
St  Gbrmaih.  Mr.  Sperce.  Ms.  Srowe, 
Mr.  Slattxry,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  S'trarg, 
Mi.  Sta(K>bb8,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Stargelard,  Mr. 
Syrar,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Stallirgs,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mi. 
TowRB.  Mrs.  Vucarovich.  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Whttehurst,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  and  Mr.  Wolfe): 
H.  Res.  165.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Wallop-Breaux 
trust  fund  be  administered  as  required  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

118.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Delaware,  relative  to 
the  right  to  perform  commercial  homework; 
to  the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  acid  dep- 
osition; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  lyfr  POR'T'ER' 
H.R.  2448.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Matthew 
M.  Surak,  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.R.  2449.  A  bill  to  request  the  President 
to  {iward  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to   John    Yancer.    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  7:  Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  St  Oermair,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  DixoR,  Mr.  Faitrtroy,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  NoWAK,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
RoDiRO.  Mr.  Browr  of  California,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  MintPHY,  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  ScHZUBX,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Mi"rcRELL,  Mi.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Bermar,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Trafi- 
CART,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Lzhmar  of  Florida,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Seibxr- 
URC.  and  Mr.  TIiaxlbr. 

H.R.  23:  Mr.  FAtJRTROY,  Mr.  Dixor,  Mi. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Lehmar  of  Florida,  Mi.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mr.  Kastermxier,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Bermar,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  MoA|p.EY,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Pepper,  B4r. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Weiss.   Mr.   Sxiberling,   Mi.   Ramgbl,   Mr. 


ScHUMXR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mi. 
BfABTiRXZ.  Mr.  CoRYERS.  Mr.  LxLARD,  Mrs. 
CoLLiRS,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Whxat.  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Feigrar,  Mr.  Cbock- 
ett,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Clay. 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Kastenmxikr.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Volkmxr.  and  Mr.  Wylix. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Clircxx, 
and  B^.  Gejdensor. 

H.R.  351:  Mr.  Reid. 

HJl.  385:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Smttb  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Curgkr. 

HJt.  527:  1^.  Dardxh  and  Mr.  Niklsor  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  555:  Mr.  Robmkr,  Mr.  Biusakis,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mi.  Swxxrxy.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Coaxes,   Mr.   Youro   of  Florida,   and   Mr. 

WORTLXY. 

H.R.  604:  Mr.  HxNDOR.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and 
Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  622:  Mr.  Coxlho,  Mr.  Oejdkrbon,  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  Roemxr. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bkilxnboh, 
Mr.  Borbki,  Mi.  Chandlxr,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Hammer  Schmidt,  Mr. 
McCuROY,  Mi.  MacKay,  Mr.  Morkibon  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mi. 
Watkins,  and  Mr.  Reio. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Hxftxl  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  753:  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  780:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Traxlxr. 

H.R.  867:  Mr.  QunxxN. 

H.R.  1027:  Mr.  Kiloee. 

H.R.  1029:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.R.  1156:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Lxlans,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Marti- 
NK,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.  Crafph,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
I^vnfx  of  Calif omia,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mi.  Vxnto,  Mr.  Moakley, 
and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Lxvin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Peask,  Mr.  KoLTKR,  and  Mr.  Hittto. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Vknto,  Mrs.  Bxntlxt,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Grotbkro. 

H.R.  1316:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1327:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  1335:  Mr.  Cvlockxtt,  Mi.  MATSin.  Mr. 
Vknto,  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mr.  Wolfk,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Martinkz.  Mr.  Mrazxk,  Mr. 
LxviNX  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Contx. 

HJl.  1406:  Mr.  Lxnt  and  Ml.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1449:  Mr.  McKinnxy. 

H.R.  1458:  Mi.  Dicks  and  Mr.  Edgar.' 

H.R.  1533:  Mr.  Hughxs. 

H.R.  1534:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Bouchxr.  Mr.  Owxns.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Sabo,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MtniPHY,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Oejsenson,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Slaughter. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Grxxn,  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1544:  Mr.  Fixlos,  Mr.  Hughxs,^<8^ 
Mikulski,  and  Mrs.  Boccs. 

H.R.  1550:  Mr.  Clirgxr. 


H.R.  1551:  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Bartor  of 
Texas,  Mrs.  Bertlet,  Mr.  Blilxy,  Mr. 
BiTRTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Corey.  Mr.  DxWnnc, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mi.  Hilxr,  Mr. 
HuNTXR,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Luncrxn,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Oxlxy,  Mx. 
Owxns,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Sknbxnbrxnnxr. 
Mr.  SujANOKR.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mrs.  VucANOvicR,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
WxBXR,  Mr.  Whitehukst,  Mr.  Wolp,  and  Mr. 
Grxgg. 

HJl.  1650:  Mr.  Synar. 

HJl.  1659:  Mr.  Feigran  and  Mr.  Lundink. 

HJl.  1682:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Schubtte. 

H.R.  1695:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Ms.  KAFXtm. 

HJl.  1739:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1760:  Mr.  Maoican,  Mr.  Grotberg. 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1789:  i4r.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1816:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  MrrcHxix.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mrs.  Kxnnklly,  Mr.  Bustamantk, 
and  Mr.  Tobricklli. 

H.R.  1817:  Mi.  Koltxr.  Mr.  Mitcrxll,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Torri- 

CXIJ,T. 

H.R.  1882:  Mr.  DioGuaroi. 

HJl.  1887:  Mr.  Dkllitms,  Mr.  Millbi  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Hayxs,  Mr.  Foglibtta,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Rarali..  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  CoNYXRS,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Setbxr- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  McKxrrar,  Mr.  Chardler,  B^. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr.  Vxnto,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Owxns.  Mx.  Guarini,  Mn. 
Boccs,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

HJl.  1910:  Mi.  Wxiss,  Mi.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Vxnto. 

H.R.  1944:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  2003:  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Whttehurst,  Mr.  Florio,  Ji4r.  Towns.  Mi. 
Roe,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  McEwen,  and 
Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  2216:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  CJhappie.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Darden, 
and  Mr.  MATsm. 

HJl.  2226:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2262:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mi.  Rbgula,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2277:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Skexn. 

H.R.  2282:  Mr.  Barnxs,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jonxs 
of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lxhman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Mb*zek,  Mr. 
CoBEY,  Mr.  Grotberg,  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
Mr.  C^RANE. 

H.J.  Res.  25:  Mi.  Solomon,  Mr.  Frxnzxl. 
Mrs.  IifARTiN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mi.  McMor 
LAN,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Hyde,  Ms.  Fixdlxr,  Mi. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mr.  Ray. 

HJ.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Huntxr. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Lundinx, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Traxlxr,  Mi.  Jonks  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Hydk,  Mr. 
e:mxrson,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dxlay,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Snydxr,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Callfomia,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Hughes, 
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Mr.  DUBBIH.  Mr.  AmxcATK,  Mr.  Dwm  of 
New  Jeney.  Mr.  PowLn.  Mr.  PmAjfK.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb..  Mr.  McDaob.  Mr.  Pnucnts, 
Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Sisukt.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Wilsoh.  Mr.  Bnwum.  Mr. 
NxLSOM  of  FlorldA.  Mi.  Pascxll,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  BoNKXK.  Mr.  Wolpc  Mr.  Osjsm- 
SOH.  Mr.  LBVim  of  California.  Mr.  Ackkr- 
MAK.  Mr.  ZscRAU,  Mr.  Niklson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Hatchkr.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr.  Prics. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Staoocrs.  Mr.  Torrks.  Mr. 
Early.  Mr.  Moaklky.  Mr.  Markxt.  Mr. 
Baoham.  Mr.  Bkvill.  Mr.  DioOdaroi.  Mr. 
Prost.  Mr.  Thomas  of  0«orsla,  Mr.  Latta. 
lis.  SrRATT.  Mr.  Stangclano.  Mr.  Brxadx, 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  JsrroRos.  Kfr.  Danirl.  Mr. 
Puppo.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr. 
BCRTOH  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  VANon  Jagt.  BCr.  McDaok.  Mr.  Portcr. 
Mr.  MoNTGOMKRT.  Mr.  Tadzin.  Mr.  Annttn- 
zio.  Mr.  MooRR,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Orxxn. 
and  Bfrs.  Btron. 

HJ.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Rangkl.  Mr. 
TotTNC  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  Portrr. 

H.J.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Drrrick, 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Crockftt.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Contrrs.  Mr. 
Rrgula.  Mr.  Hydr,  Mr.  Cobry.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Wolpr,  Mr.  Martinrz.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr  Armky.  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mrs.  Bentlty. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr  Stratton.  Bfr.  Jkitorss, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wolp,  and  itr.  Prost. 

HJ.  Res.  181:  Mi.  Duncan,  Mi.  McCain. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mi.  Emxrson. 
and  Mr.  Obxrstar. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Biagci.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
CoLZMAN  of  Texas,  Mr.  dx  Lugo.  Mr. 
HxniKR.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Pursxll,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mi.  Rose,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Stallincs.  and  Mr.  Valkntinx. 


HJ.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Lxwis  of  Ploiida.  Mr.  Cranx.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Califomia.  Mr.  Hydr.  Mr.  Whxat,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  PoourrTA,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mi.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Walcrxn. 

HJ.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coopxx,  Mr. 
Daschlx.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Donnxlly,  Mr. 
PuQDA.  Mr.  HxRTXL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr.  Huohxs.  Mi. 
LxviNX  of  California.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULXS,  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  NXAL.  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Volxmxr. 

H.J.  Res.  311:  Mr.  McOrath.  Mi.  Blilxy, 
Mi.  Cratpix,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Srumway. 
Mr.  VoLKMXR.  Mr.  Batkman,  Mr.  Montoom- 
XXY.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  dx  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wkbxr,  Mi.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Clincxr. 

HJ.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Addarbo,  Mr.  Bxvill, 
Mr.  Chaptkll.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Emxrson.  Mr.  Prost,  Mr. 
PuquA.  Mr.  JxppoRDS,  Mr.  Jonxs  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  MuRi'HY,  Mr.  Montoomxry,  Mr.  Rox, 
Mi.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Wxiss. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Baoham. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Lknt.  Mr.  McDaox, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  DxWinx.  Mr.  McKinnxy. 
Mr.  Clingrr.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Plorida,  Mi.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  OuN,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Robxrts. 
Mr.  Armxy.  and  Mr.  Objdknbon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Wolpx,  Mr.  Camprzll, 
and  Mr.  Contx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  95:  Mr.  I^rman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Plorida,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Poid> 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Vknto. 


H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Clingxr.  Mr.  Sikor- 
sxi,  Mr.  Daschlx,  and  Mr.  Rangkl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Prost  and  Mr. 
Mrazck. 

H.  Con.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Crockxtt.  Mr.  Mavroulxs.  Mr.  Bustamantx, 
Mr.  RoYSAL.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Levinx  of  Cali- 
fomia, Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Jonxs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Grotbxrc,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
RooxRS,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Bonkxx.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Volkmxr,  Mr.  Gundkxson,  Mr. 
DxLLUMS,  Mr.  Wisx,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Stokks,  Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Ligrtpoot.  Mr. 
DioOuARDi.  Mi.  Vandkr  Jagt.  Mrs.  BoxxR, 
Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Mikitlski,  Mr.  Daschlx,  Mr. 
Hayxs,  Mr.  JxppoRDS,  Mr.  HAMMXiscmfnrr, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mi.  Rxoula.  and  Mi.  Solarz. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Hoyxr. 

H.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Ruoo. 
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AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1167 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page  3,  after  line  3.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sbc.  3.  None  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enforce  the  cargo 
preference  requirements  of  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
App.  1241(b))  or  the  Joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "Joint  Resolution  requiring  agricultur- 
al or  other  products  to  be  shipped  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States  where  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  or  any  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  finances 
the  exporting  of  such  products."  approved 
March  26.  1934  (48  SUt.  500)  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities. 


TANCREDO  NEVES  AND  HIS 
LEGACY  TO  BRAZILIAN  DE- 
MOCRACY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPBXSEirrATIVSS 

Tueadav.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Latin 
America,  has  lost  a  great  leader  who 
exemplified  the  democratic  tradition 
of  millions  of  people.  The  President- 
elect of  Brazil,  Tancredo  Neves,  was 
chosen  to  head  the  first  Brazilian  civil- 
ian government  in  21  years.  But  on  the 
eve  of  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Neves  was 
hospitalized.  After  several  operations 
and  complications,  he  died  on  April  21. 

Mr.  Neves  was  a  political  veteran  of 
40  years.  He  personified  the  dreams  of 
130  million  people  who,  while  anxious 
for  a  democratic  government,  recog- 
nized the  challenges  and  dlffictilties 
that  It  would  have  to  confront.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Neves 
during  his  trip  to  Washington  last 
March..  We  discussed  his  views  on  the 
future  of  democracy  not  only  in 
Brazil,  but  throughout  the  entire 
hemisphere.  His  death  is  a  terrible  loss 
to  his  country  and  the  world,  but  his 
legacy  lives  on.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  several  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  press  on  Mr. 
Neves  and  his  democratic  legacy. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Wastilngton  Post,  Apr.  23,  1985] 

Whxn  a  Good  Dxmocrat  Dixb  in  Latin 

Amxrica 

(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

The  death  of  Tancredo  Neves— the  75- 
year-old  man  who  was  elected  president  of 
Brazil  but  taken  mortally  ill  before  he  could 
be  sworn  in— will  strike  many  people  here  as 
a  kind  of  freak  accident,  an  antic  turn  of 
fate.  In  Brazil  it  wlU  be  regarded  different- 
ly—as a  cosmic  ari  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
Something  akin  to  exultation  marked  that 
country's  attitude  toward  its  return  to  dvU- 
lan  dem(x:ratlc  riile  this  winter,  and  some- 
thing akin  to  reverence  had  come  to  mark 
Its  feeling  for  Neves,  who  had  done  so  much 
to  help  accomplish  the  transformation.  Late 
last  month  when  I  was  in  Brazil,  between 
the  second  and  third  of  wtiat  were  to  be 
seven  operations  on  poor  Neves,  two  emo- 
tions seemed  to  prevail.  One  was  dejection 
that  Neves  was  so  sick:  the  other  was  deter- 
mination that  the  democratic  constitutional 
order  should  survive,  no  matter  what  hat>- 
pened  to  the  ailing  president. 

You  heard  this  determination  expressed 
everywhere.  And  you  heard  comparable 
commitments  to  a  new  effort  at  democracy 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  In  fact,  the 
parts  of  South  America  I  visited— Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay  and  Peru— seemed  to  be 
experiencing  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  democratic 
politics,  an  overwhelming  rush  of  excite- 
ment at  the  return  of  civilian  government 


after  a  prolonged  spell  of  military  rule  and 
roughly  half  a  century  of  instability  and 
coups  and  tugging  and  hauling  among 
strongmen  and  charismatic  Icwnies  and  such 
normal  democrats  as  from  time  to  time  held 
away.  Both  Brazil's  misfortune  and  its 
coming  effort  to  hold  the  new  democracy  to- 
gether in  trying  times  and  under  a  far  less 
popular  leader  than  Neves  can  only  be  un- 
derstood in  this  larger  context. 

In  a  way  the  political  frenzy  put  me  in 
mind  of  Spain  and  Portugal  a  decade  ago. 
There  too  you  could  see  Catholic  countries 
coming  out  of  50  ye&n  of  authoritarian  rule 
with  an  exuberance  for  democracy  and  a 
gift  for  it  that  confounded  expectation. 
(The  political  pin-up  boy  of  the  South 
American  countries  I  visited  by  the  way.  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  an  example  for  newly 
liberated  Latin  politicians,  is  the  young, 
pragmatic  Socialist  prime  minister  of  Spain, 
Pelipe  Gonzalez.  His  is  considered  to  be  a 
success  story  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
same  obstacles  now  facing  his  South  Ameri- 
can counterparts.)  But  in  some  ways  I  was 
more  powerfully  reminded  of  post-colonial 
Third  World  countries  than  I  was  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  is  as  if  these  places  are 
coming  out  of  colonialism.  There  is  a  com- 
parable kind  of  spirit  in  the  air. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  comparable 
troubles.  Recently  in  Uruguay.  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  and  a  little  farther  back  in  Peru, 
military  governments  were  eased  or  shoved 
out  not  because  (as  some  of  them  claimed) 
they  had  achieved  the  stability  and  security 
for  the  country  that  was  their  only  goal  in 
taking  power,  but  rather  because  they  had 
fouled  up.  This  was  especially  true  in  rela- 
tion to  the  wrecked  economies  over  which 
they  had  presided.  So  now  you  have  a  diffi- 
cult situation  in  all  these  Latin  countries 
that  Is  very  similar  to  one  that  has  afflicted 
many  coimtries  newly  freed  from  colonial 
control:  There  Is  elation  that  the  old  order 
is  gone,  but  the  rewards  of  the  new  order 
seem  nonexistent.  The  first  call  of  the 
democratically  elected  government  must  be 
for  cutbacks  and  sacrifices  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic stability  and  pay  off  the  errors  and 
aggrandizements  of  the  past.  In  Zimbabwe 
or  Brazil  it  is  the  same  in  this  respect:  "Wel- 
come to  democratic  self-rule.  It  is  going  to 
cost  you  plenty.  There  may  be  no  material 
Improvements  at  all  to  show  for  it  for  years 
to  come.  Tour  government  will  be  busy  un- 
doing past  damage  and  demonstrating  to 
other  countries  ttiat  it  Is  responsible.  Isn't 
freedom  wonderful?" 

The  added  difficulty  is  that  once  the 
strongman  government  is  gone,  labor  unions 
and  other  economic  and  social  groups  feel 
safer  in  demanding  better  wages  and  fuller 
benefits,  which  run  directly  counter  to  civil- 
ian government's  austerity  programs.  So  the 
people  who  run  those  civilian  governments 
require  extraordinary  personal  authority  to 
generate  the  required  painful  support  for 
their  policies.  It  was  thought  that  Tancredo 
Neves  had  such  authority,  which  is  why  his 
death  was  so  especially  cruel  for  Brazilians 
and  why  his  successor.  Jose  Samey,  faces 
such  a  formidable  challenge.  But  In  fact  any 
president  of  Brazil  (or  Argentina  or  Peru  or 
even  Uruguay  with  its  longer,  though  Inter- 
rupted democratic  tradition)  would  find  tills 
a  challenge.  That  Is  because  much  of  the  In- 


stability of  recent  decades  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  social  and  political  turmoil  of  the 
region.  Is  due  to  a  very  thin  and  ctiancy 
sense  of  the  legitimacy  of  government  insti- 
tutions in  the  first  place. 

In  Brazil  people  cling  tenaciously  these 
days  to  the  word  and  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion, citing  it  literally  to  answer  perplexi- 
ties. It  is  as  if  there  were  no  larger,  informal 
understanding  of  where  authority  lies  and 
how  it  works  and  actually  there  is  none.  In 
Argentina  It  is  being  severely  questioned 
whether  the  present  government  has  the 
mandate  or  the  strength  to  do  any  of  the 
tilings  it  considers  essential  to  governing. 
Taxes  are  a  Joke  in  many  of  these  countries. 
A  huge  "informal"  sector  exists  in  Peru, 
which  means  huge  numbers  of  poor  people 
appropriate  land,  build  unauthorized  hovels 
on  It,  steal  electricity  off  main  lines  to  light 
and  power  it  and  then  Just  settle  in.  The  in- 
dependent, roving  band  is  a  mcxlel  of  enter- 
prise and  settlement  in  many  places  on  the 
continent.  The  history  of  one  system's  dis- 
placing another  over  the  years  in  politics 
has  made  all  of  them  suspect  and  weak.  The 
toughest  Job  facing  all  of  these  new  govern- 
ments is  ttiat  of  establisiiing  its  own  legiti- 
macy and  thus  its  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  its 
citizens,  its  claim,  at  the  simplest  level,  to  be 
listened  to. 

That,  Interestingly,  is  wliat  Tancredo 
Neves  tiad  managed,  all  but  miraculously,  to 
establish  in  Brazil.  And  that  is  why  his 
death  is  so  consequential.  It's  not  tiiat 
people  fear  a  grab  to  retrieve  power  by  the 
military  there.  It's  that  they  fear  no  one 
else  tias  Neves'  authority  or  his  presumed 
legitimacy  with  the  people.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem—the problem— for  all  the  newly  elected 
democratic  governments  of  South  America. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24,  19851 

Thx  Lmsacy  op  Brazilian  Democracy 
Survives  the  Dkatr  op  Neves 

(by  Alan  Riding) 

Brazilia,  April  23.— E^ren  though  Brazil's 
late  President-elect,  Tancredo  Neves,  never 
took  off ic«,  his  personal  prestige  and  sldllf ul 
preparations  for  the  transition  from  mili- 
tary to  civUian  rule  have  enabled  the  coun- 
try's fragile  democracy  to  survive  the  threat 
posed  by  liis  death  Sunday. 

Such  was  the  political  support  ttiat  Mr. 
Neves  generated  during  his  campaign  and 
the  sense  of  national  unity  awakened  by  tils 
five-week-long  illness  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  memory,  a  succession  crisis  lias  been  re- 
solved without  the  Involvement  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Further,  wlille  his  successor,  Jos*  Samey, 
lacks  the  political  backing  enjoyed  by  Mr. 
Neves,  polls  indicate  tliat  the  vast  majority 
of  Brazilians  want  the  new  President  to 
carry  out  the  Government's  program  with- 
out an  Interruption  of  the  constitutional 
order. 

Nxw  nxed  op  democracy 

Since  21  years  of  military  government 
ended  on  March  15.  the  administration  has 
been  largely  paralyzed  by  the  uncertainty 
created  by  Mr.  Neves's  absence.  Yet  already 
a  new  mood  of  democracy  is  apparent,  with 
the    long-dormant     Congress    increasingly 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiicli  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Memlser  on  the  floor. 
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voc»l  and  proscribed  labor  and  polltlcaJ 
groups  able  to  resume  their  activities. 

Reflecting  Mr.  Neves's  talents  for  concilia- 
Uon.  there  Is  also  no  apparent  demand  for 
retribution  against  past  military  regimes. 
"In  a  country  that  had  become  polarized. 
Tancredo  rebuilt  the  center."  a  Congress- 
man said  today. 

In  the  presidential  palace  here  where  Mr. 
Neves's  body  lay  in  state  for  17  hours, 
mourners  included  a  Dominican  friar  who 
was  jailed  by  the  military  Oovemment,  a 
former  leftist  guerrilla  who  is  now  an  oppo- 
sition legislator  and  Giacondo  Dias.  head  of 
the  still-banned  Brazilian  Communist  Party. 
But  they  also  included  Gen.  Ernesto  Geisel. 
who  governed  Brazil  from  1974  to  1979.  and 
a  right-wing  Congressman  who,  as  an  army 
major,  led  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  a 
decade  ago. 

After  a  religious  ceremony  here  today  at- 
tended by  foreign  delegations.  Including  the 
Presidents  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Uru- 
guay. Paraguay  and  Portugal.  Mr.  Neves's 
body  was  flown  to  Belo  Horlzonte,  where  he 
served  as  Governor  of  Mlnas  Oerals  State 
until  last  year. 

AH  ATTKAL  FOK  CALM 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  crowded 
the  city's  streets  to  receive  th^  coffin,  many 
holding  banners  and  throwing  flowers.  Such 
was  the  hysteria  outside  the  palace  where 
the  late  leader  lay  in  state  that  his  widow. 
Risoleta.  had  repeatedly  to  appeal  for  calm. 
Mr.  Neves's  body  will  be  burled  Wednesday 
in  his  birthplace  of  Sao  Joao  del  Rel. 

The  powerful  emotions  stirred  by  Mr. 
Neves's  death  may  nonetheless  add  to  the 
headaches  awaiting  the  Samey  administra- 
tion. Many  politicians  here  noted  that,  had 
he  assumed  office,  Mr.  Neves's  popularity 
would  inevitably  have  been  eroded  by  a  con- 
tinuing economic  crisis.  But  now,  they  said, 
Mr.  Samey  will  te  measured  by  the  hopes 
and  delusions  that  Brazilians  had  for  a 
Neves  presidency. 

As  a  result,  disappointment  that  the  new 
Government  cannot  rapidly  improve  living 
standards  could  create  a  vacuum  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  ambitious  politicians. 

Those  ambitions,  held  in  abeyance  by  Mr. 
Neves's  political  strength,  are  already  be- 
coming apparent  in  the  debate  over  how 
long  President  Samey  should  remain  in 
office  and  whether  he  should  change  the 
Cabinet  that  he  has  inherited. 

Under  the  present  Constitution.  Mr. 
Samey  could  serve  until  Bfarch  1991  but, 
having  been  chosen  by  an  EHectoral  College, 
Mr.  Neves  had  pledged  to  call  direct  presi- 
dential elections  in  November  1988.  Now  dif- 
ferent voices  are  being  heard  calling  for 
elections  in  1985,  1986  and  1987,  although 
no  consensus  has  emerged. 

CHDCIAL  WEEKS  AHXAO 

Further.  Mr.  Neves  named  a  Cabinet  that 
carefully  combined  the  two  political  forces 
that  supported  his  candidacy— the  Brazll- 
lian  Democratic  Movement  Party  and  the 
Liberal  Front  Party— but  several  key  posts 
were  also  filled  by  close  aides,  who  may  be 
replaced  by  Mr.  Samey. 

Politicians  here  believe  much  depends  on 
how  Mr.  Samey  handles  his  first  weeks  In 
the  presidency.  Many  of  Mr,  Neves's  allies, 
among  them  Ulysses  Guim&rftes.  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Franco 
Montoro,  Governor  of  SAo  Paulo  State,  are 
demanding  a  voice  in  the  new  administra- 
tion, but  other  groups  believe  Mr.  Samey 
must  provide  strong  leadership  to  forestall 
insUbUity. 

Next  week,  the  new  President  will  face  a 
first  test.  A  strike  of  200,000  metal  workers 
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in  Sfto  Paulo  was  suspended  during  the 
eight  days  of  official  mourning  proclaimed 
after  Mr.  Neves's  death,  but  it  will  resume 
Monday  and  its  solution  could  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  Government's  economic 
policy. 

Paradoxically,  since  March  IS.  the  armed 
forces  have  emerged  as  the  main  guarantors 
of  the  succession.  In  the  hours  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Neves's  hospitalization  on  March 
14.  amid  disputes  over  whether  Mr.  Samey 
or  Mr.  Guimaraes  should  take  office,  it  was 
the  Army  Minister,  Gen.  Leonidas  Pires 
Goncalves,  who  interpreted  the  Constitu- 
tion and  pointed  to  the  Vice  President. 

Unlike  the  crises  provoked  by  the  suicide 
of  President  Getulio  Vargas  in  1954  and  the 
resignation  of  President  Janio  Quadros  in 
1961,  the  legal  successor  was  therefore  able 
to  take  office  without  incident.  In  a  country 
where  only  one  elected  President  has  com- 
pleted his  term  since  1950,  the  armed  forces 
are  also  expected  to  discourage  any  scram- 
ble to  replace  Mr.  Samey. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  33. 1985] 
A  Blow  to  Brazil 

Brazil  has  stiffered  a  tragic  blow  In  the 
death  of  Its  president-elect  Tancredo  Neves, 
the  man  who  was  to  lead  South  America's 
largest  nation  back  to  civilian  government 
after  31  years  of  military  rule. 

That  transition  would  not  have  been  an 
easy  one  even  had  the  75-year-old  Mr.  Neves 
lived  to  assume  the  presidency  to  which  he 
was  indirectly  elected  in  January.  Though 
Brazil  avoided  the  extremes  of  violence  and 
polarization  that  occurred  under  military 
regimes  in  neighboring  Argentina  and  else- 
where in  the  region.  It  still  faces  grave  social 
and  economic  problems.  Half  of  its  130  mil- 
lion people  live  In  dire  poverty,  while  per- 
haps 40  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  is  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed.  The  inflation 
rate  exceeds  300  per  cent  a  year,  while  the 
foreign  debt  of  over  $100  billion  is  the 
world's  largest. 

To  cope  with  the  conflicting  pressures  for 
econonUc  discipline,  social  progress,  and 
consolidation  of  democracy  would  have 
taken  all  the  conciliatory  talent  for  which 
Mr.  Neves  became  known  in  nearly  a  half- 
century  of  political  life.  Now,  those  pres- 
sures fall  on  his  successor,  Jose  Samey,  who 
has  neither  the  stature  nor  popular  affec- 
tion commanded  by  Mr.  Neves.  Because  he 
was  never  associated  with  the  ruling  gener- 
als' Democratic  Social  Party,  B^.  Neves  em- 
bodied the  national  desire  for  a  return  to 
democracy.  Mr.  Samey,  by  contrast,  be- 
longed to  the  official  party  until  he  defected 
durl^  pre-election  maneuvering  last  year. 
That  move  left  a  legacy  of  distrust  both  in 
the  Democratic  Social  camp  and  in  Mr. 
Neves's  Brazilian  Democratic  Movement. 
The  former  sees  Ii£r.  Samey  as  a  traitor  and 
the  latter  regards  him  with  misgivlngB  be- 
cause of  his  past  links  with  the  military  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  instead  of  a  leader  with 
enough  popularity  to  take  necessary  but  un- 
popular decisions  without  destroying  the 
consensus  for  orderly  political  change.  Bra- 
zil's future  rests  on  a  president  without 
broad  support  and  without  the  mystique 
that  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Neves's  strongest  po- 
litical weapon. 

One  probable  consequence  of  Mr.  Neves's 
death  and  Mr.  Samey's  succession  to  the 
presidency  will  almost  certainly  be  in- 
creased pressure  for  direct  elections,  replac- 
ing the  indirect  system  under  which  Mr. 
Neves  was  chosen.  Mr.  Neves  had  promised 
to  restore  direct  elections,  possibly  as  early 
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as  1988.  Speeding  up  that  timetable  could 
Involve  both  opportunities  and  risks.  It 
could  provide  a  leader  with  a  stronger  man- 
date than  Mr.  Samey  now  enjoys,  but  it 
could  also  lead  to  demagogic  politics  raising 
unrealistic  hopes  and  possibly  reopening  the 
political  rifts— between  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives and  between  military  and  civilians— 
that  Mr.  Neves's  personality  and  talents 
seemed  to  bridge.  Whatever  happens,  Bra- 
zil's political  maturity  wUl  be  subject  to 
tests  far  more  severe  than  anyone  would 
have  imagined  before  Mr.  Neves's  illness 
and  tragic  death. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  35.  1985] 

On  Toward  Braziliam  Democracy 

(By  Alfred  Stepan) 

The  death  of  the  President-elect  of  Brazil. 
Tancredo  Neves.  Is  a  great  loss  for  his  coun- 
try and  the  world.  It  should  not,  however, 
dash  the  encouraging  prospects  for  Brazil's 
transition  to  democracy. 

The  consummate  political  skills  that 
"Tancredo"  brought  to  the  transition  are 
lost.  No  other  official  can  hope  to  enjoy  the 
fervent  trust  he  inspired.  The  new  Presi- 
dent, Jo8«  Samey,  is  suspect  among  both 
the  outgoing  military  and  the  incoming 
democratic  forces.  But  the  rebirth  of  Brazil- 
ian democracy  does  not  depend  solely  on 
leadership. 

For  one  thing,  most  of  the  country's  other 
political  leaders  remain  committed  to  de- 
mocracy. For  all  their  initial  doubts  about 
Mr.  Samey's  legitimacy  and  capacity  to 
govern,  the  people  who  worked  with  such 
exemplary  skin  to  make  Tancredo  Neves  the 
first  civilian  President  in  more  than  30 
years  will  now  rally  behind  Mr.  Samey 
simply  because  he  represents  constitutional 
and  democratic  continuity.  Mr.  Neves's  elec- 
toral calendar— direct  elections  in  the  state 
capitals  in  November  1965,  elections  for  a 
Congress  to  serve  as  a  Constituent  Assembly 
in  November  1966  and  the  possibility  of 
direct  Presidential  elections  in  November 
1988 — is  likely  to  gain  increasing  support.  It 
is  the  least  confrontational  and  most  consti- 
tutional path.  It  would  also  give  the  left 
time  to  organize  under  democratic  condi- 
tions. 

Second,  the  military  Is  unlikely  to  cause 
trouble.  The  officers  have  their  own,  com- 
plex reasons  to  respect  the  transition  under 
Mr.  Samey.  They  know  that  Nuremberg- 
style  trials  of  military  abuses  are  much  less 
likely  in  BrazU  than  in  ChUe  and  Argentina, 
where  deaths  and  disappearances  caused  by 
the  military  may  have  been  as  much  as  100 
times  more  common  (counted  on  a  per 
capita  basis).  The  desire  to  return  to  civilian 
rule  was  also  strengthened  by  the  Argen- 
tine-British war  for  the  Malvlnas,  or  Falk- 
lands  Islands,  which  forced  a  debate  In  the 
military  on  the  need  to  restructure  its  insti- 
tutions. 

This  alleviated  an  identity  crisis,  giving 
the  military  a  sense  of  mission  that  has 
nothing  to  (to  with  dire<;t  rule.  Certainly, 
the  military  will  continue  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant economic  role  In  Brazil,  the  sixth  larg- 
est arms  exporting  country  in  the  world.  In 
short,  unless  President  Samey  and  the  po- 
litical parties  prove  totally  unable  to  control 
domestic  political  conflict,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  military  will  feel  called  upon  to 
topple  the  new  Oovemment  with  a  coup. 

Finally,  Brazil's  much  neglected  poorer 
classes  favor  a  strengthened  civil  society. 
There  will  of  course  be  great  demands  to 
service  the  country's  staggering  domestic 
"social  debt"  of  poverty,  sickness  and  unem- 


plojrment.  But  even  the  Brazilian  left  is 
firmly  committed  to  democratic  proce- 
dures—not just  as  a  temporary  tactic,  but  as 
an  enduring  value. 

Lacking  Tancredo  Neves'  credibility.,  Mr. 
Samey  will  undoubtedly  find  it  hard  to 
impose  austerity  measures.  He  will  also  have 
to  go  further  than  Mr.  Neves  would  have  in 
pursuing  visible  social  reforms— and  will  be 
hampered  all  the  while  by  his  country's  ex- 
ternal debt,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Yet 
even  here  he  has  some  leeway.  Unlike  Ar- 
gentina or  Chile,  Brazil  recently  developed  a 
major  Industrial  plant.  This  new  capacity  Is 
waiting  for  a  revival  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal demand;  already,  in  1984,  Brazil  had  a 
record  year  of  exports. 

The  world  debt  crisis  is  not  over  however. 
Ask  anybody  in  Brazil— especially  the  poor 
and  their  leaders— about  the  effect  of 
spending  some  5  percent  of  its  gross  nation- 
al product  merely  to  senice  the  external 
debt;  Tancredo  Neves  once  called  it  "tax- 
ation without  representation."  The  debt 
crisis  was  containable  last  year,  thanks 
largely  to  declining  interest  rates,  declining 
oil  prices  and  booming  exports  to  the 
United  States,  but  no  one  knows  how  long 
these  favorable  conditions  will  last. 

It  is  a  time  of  sadness  but  not  despair  in 
Brazil.  The  country  has  some  room  to  devel- 
op democracy  and  temporarily,  at  least,  a 
tiny  bit  of  room  to  develop  its  economy.  His- 
tory will  deal  harshly  with  the  United 
States  if  it  falls  to  help  the  world's  third 
longest  democracy  to  evolve  successfully- 
even  as  we  continue  to  pursue  a  military  ob- 
session in  Central  America.  Tliere  is  no 
excuse  for  our  political  and  moral  neglect  of 
BrazU. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  33.  1985] 
Tancredo  Neves 

Brazilians  have  suffered  an  unkind  blow 
in  the  death  of  their  recently  elected  but 
unlnaugurated  president.  Tancredo  Neves. 
Mr.  Neves,  who  endured  a  month-long  medi- 
cal ordeal,  had  appointed  only  some  of  the 
top  members  of  the  government  he  intended 
to  run  before  he  fell  ill.  In  the  month  since, 
the  man  elected  vice  president  with  him, 
Jose  Samey.  has  taken  some  further  steps 
to  get  the  democratic  system  and  the  new 
government  in  place.  But  Mr.  Samey,  neces- 
sarily, moved  slowly,  waiting  for  public  pres- 
sure to  build  for  him  to  take  actions  and 
proceeding  with  immense  caution. 

There  were  a  couple  of  reasons  for  this. 
The  obvious  one  was  that  the  vice  president 
(who  became,  while  Mr.  Neves  was  ill,  the 
acting  president)  did  not  wish  to  appear 
overeager  or  in  any  way  ambitious  to 
assume  Mr.  Neves'  place.  Another  reason 
was  that  Mr.  Samey,  who  came  over  from 
the  military  government's  party  to  run  with 
Mr.  Neves  against  a  man  that  military  gov- 
ernment favored,  does  not  begin  to  enjoy 
the  popularity  or  support  that  Tancredo 
Neves  did.  Mr.  Samey  wlU  now  have  a  huge 
political  chore  to  accompany  his  formidable 
task  of  governing. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
an  effort  to  revoke  or  overturn  the  new 
democratic  dispensation,  there  will  be  much 
controversy  as  to  how  soon  direct  elections 
for  a  successor  government  should  be  held. 
There  will  probably  be  an  effort  to  have 
them  held  very  soon.  And  there  are  also 
politicians  in  Brazil  of  Tancredo  Neves' 
party  who  are  stronger  and  more  popular 
than  Mr.  Samey,  politicians  who  will  be 
very  much  trying  to  arrange  things  for  the 
new  president. 
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None  of  this  will  make  Mr.  Samey's  abili- 
ty to  preside  any  easier,  and  the  new  presi- 
dent has  much  to  do.  Brazil,  as  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  is  obliged  to  fight  a  fero- 
cious Inflation  with  steps  that  are  alienating 
workers  and  threatening  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  already  inordinately  poor.  Its 
export  earnings,  spectacularly  high  last 
year,  may  be  sharply  reduc«d  this  year. 
Brazil  h^  sent  one  failed  letter  of  intent 
after  another  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  is  now  In  another  round  of 
negotiations  with  it.  The  emergency  meas- 
ures that  have  enabled  the  country  to  carry 
its  debts  so  far  will  not  be  adequate  indefi- 
nitely—particularly If  and  when  the  North 
American  economy,  with  Its  gigantic 
demand  for  lAtln  exports,  begins  to  slow 
down. 

Governing  Brazil  Is  going  to  require  im- 
mense skill  and  steadiness.  It  Is  going  to  re- 
quire a  high  degree  of  trust  between  the 
people  at  the  top  and  the  people  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  not  an  opportune  moment  for 
a  long  hiatus  or  a  debilitating  quarrel  over 
who's  In  charge  and  who  possesses  the  title 
to  legitimate  authority.  The  country's  fl- 
nandal  position  requires  decisions  that 
cannot  be  postponed.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  man  who  won  the  election,  in  the 
moment  of  his  triumph,  puts  enormous 
tests  ahead  of  Brazil  and  its  new  democracy. 
But  Brazil  and  its  political  leadership  have 
shown,  over  the  past  year,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  great  things.* 
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Members  of  the  State  champions, 
the  "Lady  Lancers,"  are:  « 

Terri  Gizienski,  Kathy  Suvoy. 
Shawn  Rearich,  Amle  Siekierskl.  Mi- 
chelle Fletcher,  Michelle  Murray, 
Carla  Smay.  Jill  SwitalsU,  Gingy 
Hahn.  Buffey  Martinez,  Dee  E>ougher- 
ty,  Ron  Cikora  (trainer),  and  Kenneth 
Ladish  (assistant  coach). 

Erica  Goodrich,  Missy  Overly,  Valer- 
ie Chauvln,  Stac«y  McCaskey,  Joelle 
Wise,  Jill  Savero.  Sandy  Martin,  Fran- 
cie  Rombaldl,  Colleen  Shaffer,  Sue 
Green,  Sue  Smith,  and  Donald  Savero 
(head  coach). 

Members  of  the  citizens'  committee 
staging  the  banquet  included  Jim  Ta- 
conis,  Joe  Tourish,  JoAnn  EHllson. 
Carol  McCaskey,  Carol  Bock,  Patricia 
Rehner.  Ida  Shoop,  Joyce  Salsbury, 
Terrl  Glzienskl  (representing  the  girls' 
team),  and  Jim  Takonis,  Jr.  (repre- 
senting the  boys'  team). 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  congratulate  the  "Lady  Lanc- 
ers" on  their  title  as  State  champions 
and  wish  them  well  for  the  coming 
season.* 


'LADY  LANCERS"  SPEAR  STATE 
TITLE 


CONTINUE  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  AMTRAK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PENN8TLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Lady  Lancers,"  the  girls  basketball 
team  from  Deer  Lakes  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  will  be  honored  Monday, 
May  13,  as  section  AAA  champions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic  Ath- 
letic Association  [PIAA]. 

The  girls  won  their  crown  the  hard 
way,  putting  a  season  record  of  26-2  in 
section  AAA  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Interscholastic  League 
[WPIAL].  They  capttired  the  section 
title  by  defeating  North  Catholic  of 
Kttsburgh,  42-32.  The  win  not  only 
gave  the  "Lady  Lancers"  the  WPIAL 
title,  but  it  averaged  the  two  regular 
season  losses  to  the  Pittsburgh  sch(X>l. 

From  there,  the  Deer  Lakes  girls 
went  on  to  Hershey,  PA,  where  they 
wrested  the  State  championship  from 
Palmyra  High  School  in  a  down-to- 
the-wire  naU  biter.  45-43.  The  "Lanc- 
ers" were  down  17  points  at  the  half 
and  as  much  as  19  in  the  third  quarter 
before  staging  their  dramatic  come- 
back. 

As  a  result  of  the  girls'  double  win 
and  the  fine  showing  of  thebojrs' 
team,  which  made  it  to  the  WPIAL 
semifinals,  a  group  of  citizens  banded 
together  to  give  the  teams  some  richly 
deserved  public  recognition.  The  result 
is  the  May  13  testimonial  diimer  in 
their  honor  at  Jack's  Restaurant  in 
Sarver.  PA. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  jntSET 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESXmATrVIS  1 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Star-Ledger  explains  the 
effect  of  the  administration's  proposal 
to  eliminate  all  fxmdlng  for  Amtrak. 
our  Nation's  rail  passenger  system.  To 
eliminate  all  funding  for  Amtrak  will 
effectively  eliminate  the  railroad.  AU 
lines  will  stop  on  October  1. 

As  the  article  points  put,  last  year, 
Amtrak  carried  about  18,000  passen- 
gers dally  between  Washington  and 
New  York.  All  the  airlines  combined 
carried  only  12,000  passengers  daily 
between  the  two  cities.  The  elimina- 
tion of  Amtrak  will  mean  massive 
highway  and  airport  congestion  in  an 
area  already  operating  at  ouMcity. 

Further,  according  to  the  Star- 
Ledger,  commuter  service  may  be 
halted,  stranding  35.000  additional 
passengers.  Over  $2  billion  has  been 
spent  on  track  that  will  be  virtually 
abandoned,  not  to  mention  the  billions 
of  dollars  spent  on  rolling  stock  that 
will  have  to  be  sold  for  scrap. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  eliminate  Amtrak 
and  will  fight  for  continuation  of  the 
railroad.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  Amtrak  and 
commend  this  informative  and  reveal- 
ing article  to  their  attention. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Ptx>m  the  Sunday  Star-Ledcer) 

Comnrm  Rahjioaiw  Bkacx  ron 

"DooMsiMT"  Ir  AimuK  Lo«a  Its  Sitbsidt 

(By  David  Scbwmb) 

ReprMentatlves  irom  commuter  acendea 
throushout  the  Northeast  were  summoaed 
to  Waahlngton  earlier  this  month  to  take 
part  In  a  little  dlmter  planning.  Oathered 
In  the  offloea  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration (FRA),  they  talked  about 
public  transit's  latest  version  of  the  "Day 
After." 

As  the  scenario  goes.  It  is  Oct  1.  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  federal  fiscal  year. 
Amtrak.  the  14-year-old  national  railroad 
passenger  corporation,  has  been  forced  out 
of  business,  a  victim  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's latest  round  of  budget  cuts. 

All  of  lU  2M  daOy  trains  throughout  the 
country  grind  to  a  halt,  inrhidlng  those  con- 
necting New  Jeney  to  places  from  Florida 
to  Chicago  to  MontreaL 

Among  those  stalled  are  1S.0OO  piiwmgera 
a  day  who  travti  the  bivy.  electrified  main- 
line owned  by  Amtrak  between  New  York 
and  Washington  and  kaown  as  the  North- 
east Corridor.  The  corridor,  which  cuts  a  57- 
mile  path  through  the  heart  of  New  Jersey 
and  has  undergone  a  $1.6  billion  renovation, 
is  virtually  abandoned.  Crucial  repair  shops 
and  stations  are  dosed. 

Commuter  service  on  the  line,  provided  by 
state  transit  authoriUes  like  NJ  Transit,  is 
halted.  Thirty  five  thousand  daUy  New 
Jersey  commuters  who  travel  between  Tren- 
ton and  New  York,  half  of  the  state's  total 
rail  rldeishlp,  are  affected. 

With  no  place  left  to  go,  these  travelers 
jump  into  their  ears  or  catch  planes,  further 
crowding  already  congested  highways  and 
airports. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  N.J.  Transit 
would  have  little  choice  but  to  pay  up  to  $41 
mOUon  a  year  to  take  over  many  of  the  serv- 
ices now  provided  by  Amtrak.  And  that's  not 
alL 

A  separate  proposal  to  slash  federal 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UlCTA)  subsidies  leaves  NJ  Transit  head- 
ing for  a  $44  million  operating  deficit.  This 
could  only  be  made  up  with  fare  Increases  of 
up  to  3S  percent  or  increased  state  contribu- 
tions. Further  cuts  of  $99  million  In  UMTA 
capital  subsidies  threaten  anxiously  awaited 
improvement  projects  such  ss  electrification 
to  Long  Blanch  and  new  bus  purchases. 

Few  expect  this  nightmare  will  become  a 
reaUty. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  which  has 
proposed  the  drastic  cuts,  argues  many  of 
Amtrak's  Important  functions  could  be  as- 
sumed by  the  states  or  private  companies.  It 
disputes  predictions  of  doom  and  gloom  and 
says  its  proposed  cuts  are  part  of  longstand- 
ing push  by  the  federal  government  to  get 
out  of  areas  better  left  to  the  states  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  including  the  railroad  bust- 


Meanwhile,  Amtrak  is  lobbying  hard 
against  the  cuts  and  has  been  joined  with 
expressions  of  support  from  many  politi- 
dans.  Including  Oov.  Thomas  Kean  and 
Rep.  James  Plorlo  (D-lst  Dist.).  Transit 
agencies  from  throughout  the  Northeast,  in- 
cluding NJ  Transit,  have  also  joined  Amtrak 
in  its  fight. 

For  the  next  year.  Amtrak  Is  asking  for  a 
"aero  funding"  budget  of  $684  million,  the 
same  amount  it  receives  this  year.  It  Insists 
any  cuts  will  force  it  to  shut  down  complete- 
ly. 

NJ  Transit  officials,  keenly  aware  of 
budget  battles  of  the  previous  years,  are 
bradng  for  possible  modest  cuts  In  both 
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Amtrak  and  DMTA  subsidies.  But  they  are 
not  planning  for  Transportation  Armaged- 
don. 

The  purpose  of  the  Washington  meeting 
was  "to  begin  getting  people's  thoughts  fo- 
cused on  the  Doomsday  scenario."  explained 
NJ  Transit's  chief  financial  officer,  WUliam 
Bouffard.  who  attended.  "It's  bizarre  to  con- 
template that  form  of  disaster.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  we  are  not  sure  what  to  plan 
for." 

But  the  worst  could  still  happen,  state  of- 
ficials say.  and  the  stakes  for  New  Jersey  in 
this  budget  battle  are  especially  high. 

"There  is  a  high  probability  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  successful."  said  Florto, 
noting  Its  previous  successes  in  budget  cuts 
in  1981.  "Most  in  New  Jersey  do  not  under- 
stand the  impact.  I  suppose  because  of  the 
assault  on  so  many  programs,"  added  Florlo. 
the  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  Amtrak. 

The  plan  to  eliminate  funding  for  Amtrak 
beginning  Oct.  1  is  Just  one  of  many  propos- 
als put  forward  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  cut  the  nation's  $300  billion  defldt. 

Created  in  1971  to  provide  intercity  rail- 
road passenger  service,  Amtrak  has  since 
spent  more  than  $3  billion  to  rebuUd  a 
system  left  largely  in  decay  by  the  private 
railroads.  It  has  survived  previous  budget 
battles  by  reducing  its  annual  subsidy  from 
a  high  of  $89«  million  in  1981  to  $684  mil- 
lion this  year. 

Traditionally,  Amtrak  has  counted  upon 
support  in  the  Congress  to  fight  budget 
cuts,  the  Senate  budget  Committee  held 
hearings  earUer  this  month  and  approved  a 
proposal  to  reduce  Amtrak's  budget  by  30 
percent,  the  House  will  hold  its  own  hear- 
ings and  Plorlo  said  there  is  support  for  a 
freese  of  the  Amtrak  budget  at  current 
levels. 

The  debate  over  Amtrak  is  just  one  small 
part  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
entire  federal  budget.  But  it  will  not  likely 
be  resolved  until  many  of  the  other  issues  in 
the  budget  are  finalized.  This  may  not  occur 
until  the  svunmer,  officials  say,  compound- 
ing the  problems  of  transit  planners  trying 
to  put  together  their  budgets. 

FRA  spokesman  Thomas  Simpson  said 
the  decision  to  cut  Amtrak  funding  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Reagan  Administration's  gen- 
eral philosophy. 

"The  overall  philosophy  is  that  the  feder- 
al government  should  not  be  in  the  railroad 
business,  whether  freight  or  passenger,"  he 
said.  For  similar  reasons,  the  government 
recently  sold  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the 
SUte  of  Alaska  for  $33  million  and  U 
moving  to  seU  Conrall  to  the  private  sector. 

Simpson  said  the  government  is  beginning 
to  look  at  "alternative  funding  arrange- 
ments," namely  getting  states  like  New 
Jersey  to  pick  up  some  of  the  tab  for  the 
services  Amtrak  provided. 

If  these  services  could  be  transferred  from 
Amtrak  to  the  states  or  other  railroads, 
then  there  would  be  no  massive  layoffs  for 
Amtrak's  35,000  employees  and  important 
railroad  facilities  would  not  go  to  waste,  the 
federal  government  argues.  As  for  long  dis- 
tance service,  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida 
for  example.  "Lf  the  states  want  to  band  to- 
gether to  preserve  service  they  would  have 
to  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  allocate 
costs."  Simpson  said. 

These  suggestions  contrast  greatly  with 
the  dire  forecasts  from  Amtrak,  which  sajrs 
that  binding  labor  agreements  would  make 
it  more  costly  to  shut  down  all  or  parts  of 
the  system  than  to  continue  operating  nor- 
mally. 
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Contracts    made    with    railroad    workers^ 
when  Amtrak  was  created  guarantee  them 
pay  for  six  years  even  if  they  lose  their  jobs, 
according  to  Amtrak.  It  estimates  the  cost 
of  meeting  these  agreements  at  $3.1  bUllon. 

Also.  Amtrak  argues  terminating  its  trains 
would  allow  nearly  $3.1  billion  worth  of  im- 
provements to  tracks,  stations  and  equip- 
ment to  go  to  waste. 

About  half  of  this  was  spent  to  turn  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Boston  Into  one  of  the 
most  modem  systems  in  the  world.  Between 
New  York  and  Washington,  for  instance, 
this  system  carries  50  percent  more  riders 
than  those  who  travel  the  route  by  plane. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  also  been  invested 
in  station  Improvements  along  the  corridor, 
induding  $30  million  at  Newark's  Ptnn  Sta- 
tion, to  encourage  travel  by  train  and  devel- 
opment in  urban  areas. 

While  acknowledging  some  problems  in 
the  past,  A°>trak  believes  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  trimming  costs  while  improving 
services  for  30  million  passengers  a  year  in 
44sUtes. 

"I  think  the  Administration  is  honestly 
trying  to  grapple  with  the  deficit  but  I'm 
not  sure  they  are  aware  of  the  impact,"  said 
Amtrak  s^kesman  Clifford  Black. 

For  example.  Amtrak  operates  80  dally 
trains  that  pass  throught  New  Jersey,  stop- 
ping at  such  places  as  Newark,  Metropark. 
New  Brunswick  and  Trenton.  They  connect 
the  Garden  State  with  locations  throughout 
the  nation. 

For  the  year  ending  September  of  1984, 
1.8  million  passengers  used  Amtrak  trains  in 
the  state.  To  provide  these  services,  Amtrak 
employs  about  3,500  persons  in  New  Jersey 
with  a  payroll  of  about  $50  million. 

In  addition,  NJ  Transit  operates  about  200 
trains  a  day  on  the  Amtrak -owned  corridor 
between  trenton  and  New  York.  A  number 
of  New  Jersey  commuters  rely  on  hourly 
Amtrak  trains  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia 

NJ  Transit  pays  Amtrak  about  $30  million 
a  year  to  provide  the  services  associated 
with  its  trains.  This  covers  the  cost  of  elec- 
tridty,  track  maintenance  and  signaling.  It 
also  covers  the  cost  of  maintaining  trains  in 
Amtrak's  yards  and  the  use  of  Amtrak's 
Penn  SUtlon  in  New  York. 

Were  Amtrak  to  disappear,  however,  the 
cost  to  NJ  Transit  to  provide  the  same  serv^ 
Ices  would  jump  to  about  $47  million,  ac- 
cording to  Amtrak  and  NJ  Transit  officials. 
This  is  because  complicated  agreements  be- 
tween NJ  Transit  and  Amtrak.  following 
earlier  rulings  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  require  Amtrak  to  bear  the 
large  share  of  costs  on  the  corridor. 

While  state  officials  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  Amtrak,  they  t>elieve  it  could  survive 
some  budget  cuts.  They  say  some  savings 
could  probably  be  achieved  by  reducing 
labor  costs  and  eliminating  duplicated  serv- 
ices on  the  corridor. 

However,  they  do  not  believe,  as  does  the 
Administration,  that  Amtrak's  Important 
functions  can  be  assumed  by  the  state  or 
others.  Instead,  they  (ear  a  termination  or 
severe  cutback  of  Amtrak.  combined  with 
drastic  cuts  In  UMTA  funds,  would  be  a  ca- 
tastrophe for  mass  transit  in  the  state. 

"If  we  get  clobbered  with  the  catastrophic 
cuts  proposed.  It's  going  to  create  a  major 
funding  problem  for  the  state,"  said  NJ 
Transit  Executive  Director  Jerome  Premo. 

The  agency's  current  operating  budget  of 
$460  million  relies  upon  $44  million  in 
UMTA  operating  subsidies  and  $160  mlllon 
from  the  state.  These  figures  were  not  ex- 
pected to  change  drastically  for  next  year. 


The  agency  also  received  about  $200  million 
In  UMTA  capital  subsidies  this  year. 

Any  budget  cuts  would  be  especially  dam- 
aging this  year  because  NJ  Transit  has  been 
successful  In  rebuilding  the  state's  mass 
transit  system,  largely  by  making  major  in- 
vestments and  preventing  fare  increases 
during  the  last  two  years,  according  to  state 
officials. 

During  the  last  six  months,  for  example, 
ridership  on  NJ  Transit  trains  has  Increased 
by  9  percent  and  on  buses  by  3  percent. 
Fares  and  revenues  now  cover  about  60  per- 
cent of  NJ  Transit's  costs,  which  Is  among 
the  best  returns  In  the  nation  and  reduces 
dependence  on  government  subsidies. 

State  officials  say  they  do  not  want  to  un- 
derestimate the  drastic  possibilities  present- 
ed by  the  Reagan  Administration's  plans. 
But  they  believe  the  crisis  may  not  be  as 
severe  as  it  appears.  They  are  adamant  that 
undue  predictions  of  doom  will  only  scare 
away  mass  transit  users. 

"The  sense  I  get  Is  there  may  be  a  small 
cut.  But  I  don't  sense  widspread  support  for 
the  massive  cuts  the  Administration  has 
proposed,"  said  Premo.  "I  am  trying  to 
avoid  the  Doomsday  signals  of  increased 
fares  that  may  scare  away  some  riders  who 
remember  the  old  days,"  he  added.* 


RELIGION,  POLITICS  AND  JUS- 
TICE IN  A  DEMOCRACY:  A 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  U.S. 
CATHOLIC  BISHOPS'  DRAFT 
PASTORAL  LETTER  ON  CATHO- 
LIC SOCIAL  TEACHING  AND 
THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESCNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29,  1985.  I  addressed  the  first 
annual  Convocation  on  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice at  Niagara  University.  In  that 
talk,  entitled  "Religion,  Politics  and 
Jiistice  in  a  Democracy,"  I  tried  to  il- 
lustrate how  one  tries  to  meld  moral 
and  religious  principles  together  with 
politics  in  pursuit  of  a  more  just  socie- 
ty. To  do  that,  I  discussed  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops'  draft  pastoral  letter 
on  Catholic  social  teaching  and  the 
U.S.  economy.  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope  that 
the  moral  guidance  offered  by  the 
bishops  may  be  helpful  to  all  my  col- 
leagues regardless  of  their  political  or 
religious  persuasion. 
The  text  of  my  talk  follows: 
Rbjgioh,  Politics  amd  Jnsncx  m  a 

DnfOCRACT 

(Remarks  of  Congressman  John  J.  LaFalce) 
There  are  few  people  in  history  who  have 
had  as  great  a  commitment  to  peace  and 
Justice  as  Niagara  University's  own  patron, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  St.  Vincent,  the  found- 
er of  the  Vlncentians.  a  hero  In  17th  centu- 
ry France,  exhausted  himself  working  on 
behalf  of  others  because  he  recognized  that 
it  was  every  man  and  woman's  obligation  to 
love  his  neighbor,  and  to  be  of  service  to 
him,  if  he  was  to  love  Ood. 

We  are  told  that  no  one  was  excluded 
from  his  ministry— that  he  organized  relief 
for  all:  sick  children,  orphans,  the  poor,  the 
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destitute,  the  blind  and  insane:  convicts  and 
galley  slaves.  His  charity  extended  to  every 
emergency  that  arose,  whether  the  ransom- 
ing of  Christian  slaves  in  North  Africa  or 
collecting  alms  for  war  devastated  areas  in 
Lorraine. 

Two  of  his  orders,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission,  commonly  called  the  Vlncentians, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  have  ministered 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed  around  the  world, 
since  their  Inception  In  1633.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  St.  Vincent  is  recognized  as  the  univer- 
sal patron  of  charity  for  the  entire  Church. 

How  appropriate  it  is,  then,  that  this  Vin- 
centlan  University  has  dedded  to  Institute 
an  annual  Convocation  on  Peace  and  Justice 
to  better  carry  out  Its  most  fundamental 
missions.  With  this  general  background,  I 
sincerely  say  that  It  Is  a  great  and  heavy 
honor  for  me  to  be  the  speaker  at  your  first 
Convocation. 

My  purpose,  as  your  speaker  tonight,  Is  to 
develop  the  way  one  worlu  to  improve  the 
qualities  of  peace  and  Injustice  In  a  democ- 
racy, and  within  that  context,  how  religious, 
moral  and  spiritual  values  can,  and  must,  be 
woven  into  our  political  process  so  that  this 
country's  social  and  economic  polldes  re- 
flect what  Cardinal  Bemardin  has  called 
the  "framework  of  a  consistent  ethic  ...  a 
seamless  garment  of  reverence  for  life." 

Those  who  know  me  are  aware  that  I  am 
no  shrinking  violet.  I  am  seldom  unwilling 
to  wade  into  the  political  fray.  If  armed  with 
what  I  consider  forceful  arguments  that 
favor  a  particular  persi>ective.  But,  I  must 
confess  a  bit  of  uneasiness  in  taking  on  to- 
night's assignment. 

Although  your  invitation  is  a  high  honor, 
it  is  a  humbling  experience.  Any  honest  and 
sensible  man  should  cringe  at  giving  a  moral 
exhortation  to  others.  Considering  myself 
honest  and  sensible,  I  cringe,  for  I  know 
well  enough  my  own  faults.  It's  hard 
enough  to  be  a  good  person;  even  tougher  to 
be  both  a  gpod  person  and  a  good  politician. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  words  "political" 
and  "moral"  are  not  likely  to  be  found  to- 
gether as  synonyms  in  anyone's  Thesaurus. 
In  fact,  let  me  make  a  second  point:  Public 
officials  who  cry  the  loudest  about  religion 
and  morality  may  often  be  more  pharlsee 
than  prophet.  All  too  often,  when  politi- 
cians begin  posing  for  holy  pictures,  it  is 
time  for  people  to  hang  on  to  both  their 
prayer  books  and  their  wallets  because  they 
are  probably  about  to  lose  both.  The  cynical 
use  of  patriotism  may,  in  the  words  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  be  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel,  but  the  cynical  use  of  reUglon  is 
all  too  often  a  close  second. 

So,  with  both  these  caveats  dearly  ac- 
knowledged, let  me  nevertheless  go  forward. 

First,  a  few  personal  observations  that 
may  be  helpful  in  developing  my  theme. 

I  did  not  enter  politics  because  I  wanted  to 
enact  legislation  as  an  end  into  unto  itself. 
That's  not  the  point  of  politics. 

I  entered  politics  because  I  believe  in  the 
social  gospel  an(f  the  force  for  justice  that  I 
think  government  should  be.  There  is,  you 
know,  a  compatibility  between  the  two,  not 
a  contradiction. 

I  think  Christianity  and  democracy  are 
both  based  on  the  value  of  the  human 
person— Individually  and  collectively;  that  a 
principal  role  of  religion  Is  to  help  people 
understand  their  responsibilities  toward  one 
another;  and  that  a  principal  role  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  a  democracy.  Is  to  help 
people  meet  their  responsibilities  to  each 
other  as  effectively  and  equlUbly  as  possi- 
ble. 

As  a  public  official,  I  try,  in  my  own  im- 
perfect way.  to  apply  these  beliefs  broadly. 
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so  that  public  positions  and  decisions  will  be 
based  on  criteria  which  reflect  these  basic 
values  and  prlndples. 

But  whether  in  Washington.  Altwny  or 
Peoria,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  caught  up  in 
the  swirl  of  events,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
moment  Public  officials  In  general,  and 
Monbers  of  Congress,  In  particular,  are  con- 
tinuously called  upon  to  partldpate  in  ded- 
slons  which  affect  not  only  the  well-being  of 
our  own  people,  but  literally  the  future  of 
the  planet.  In  this  pressure  cooker  of  com- 
peting claims  and  counter-claims,  "numbers 
crunching,"  and  political  trade-offs,  it  is 
easy  to  lose  perspective;  it  is  easy  to  lose 
one's  moral  gyroscope. 

That  is  why  this  politician,  at  least,  often 
needs  a  moral  compass  to  find  his  way.  Ac- 
tually, I  would  also  think  that  all  persons 
and  certainly  all  public  officials,  need  such  a 
moral  compass. 

In  choosing  a  particular  subject  to  discuss 
this  evening  to  illustrate  how  one  tries  to 
meld  moral  and  religious  prlndples  together 
with  politics  in  pursuit  of  a  more  Just  sode- 
ty,  I  considered  many  issues,  especially  abor- 
tion, about  which  I  differ  in  thinking  from 
both  Oovemor  Cuomo  and  Archbishop 
O'Connor;  and  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
the  moral  imperative  of  ending  that  race,  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  human  spedes. 

These  are  transcendlngly  important 
issues,  involving  the  creation  of  life  and  the 
end  of  life.  But  I  have  left  them  for  another 
time.  Please  invite  me  back. 

For  tonight,  I  have  chosen  to  share  with 
you  some  reflections  on  the  draft  Pastoral 
Letter  of  the  American  Bishops  on  Catholic 
Social  Teaching  and  the  U.S.  Economy.  I  do 
this  for  many  reasons. 

First,  because,  although  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  creation  or  the  cessation  of  life,  it 
does  deal  with  the  condition  of  life. 

Second,  because  the  draft  letter  itself  may 
constitute  the  most  ambitious  attempt  at 
"partidpatory  democracy"  in  the  Church's 
history,  through  discussions  that  are  now 
being  held  in  most  of  the  dioceses  in  the 
United  States.  Hence,  our  discussion  this 
evening  could  help  shape  the  final  teaching. 

Third,  the  draft  letter  raises  Issues  which 
individuals  can  affect  almost  everyday  in 
almost  evey  cooununity  in  the  United 
States. 

Fourth,  the  essence  of  the  Bishops'  mes- 
sage has  been  maligned  and  misinterpreted 
since  it  was  released,  and  therefore  needs 
exposition,  reinforcement  and  Improvement 
by  iU  friends  and  allies. 

And  fifth.  I  feel  a  special  obligaUon  to 
speak  out  on  this  issue,  for  I  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Representatives'  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization. 

You  may  remember  the  flap  that  arose 
last  November,  when  shortly  after  the  Pres- 
idential election.  Catholic  Bishops  released 
their  draft  letter  on  the  economy.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  few  Bishops  had 
worked  secretly  together  in  a  backroom  to 
produce  a  radical  document  unrelated  to 
Catholic  social  teachings,  and  were  now 
trying  to  foist  their  thoughts  upon  an  unsu- 
specting church  and  public 

Yet,  the  fact  is  that  the  draft  letter  re- 
flects over  100  years  of  Catholic  social 
teaching. 

Let  me  share  a  bit  of  that  background 
with  you,  as  a  "refresher"  before  disnuwlng 
the  latest  letter  at  some  length. 

In  the  modem  Industrial  age.  Catholic 
social  teaching  has  been  rooted  in  funda- 
mental beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the 
human  person  and  about  how  we  should  live 
and  work  together  in  a  sodety.  These  con- 
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oepts  can  be  summed  up  under  the  followlns 
headings:    Human    dignity,    the    common" 
good,  the  role  of  covemment.  distribute  Jus- 
tice, and   the   essentiality   and   dignity  of 
vorfc. 

HXnCAll  BIOmTT 

The  foundation  (or  all  Catholic  social 
teaching  has  been  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  In  the  words  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Councfl  ".  .  .  the  beginning,  the  subject,  and 
the  goal  of  all  Institutions  Is  and  must  be 
the  human  person." 

comtoR  oooD 

The  "common  good"  Is  a  second  theme 
which  has  been  Integral  to  Catholic  social 
teaching.  Although  this  teaching  strongly 
emphaaiBes  the  human  person.  It  is  not  an 
IndlviduaUstlc  ethic.  On  the  contrary,  the 
human  person  Is  seen  as  essentially  a  social 
being,  and  human  rights  are  rights  held  In 
community. 

Further,  the  common  good  Is  not  so  much 
the  summation  of  the  goods  of  Individual 
dtiBena.  as  it  is  a  set  of  social  conditions 
which  facilitate  human  development.  It 
standi  as  a  call  to  responslbtllty  whereby  we 
are  all  required  to  work  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  human  family. 
■OLB  OP  oovBuamrr 

The  promotion  of  that  general  welfare,  or 
common  good,  is,  according  to  Catholic 
social  teaching,  the  very  reason  for  the  exls- 
tance  of  government. 

The  social  encyclicals  of  the  Church  have 
recooiised  that  unless  government  inter- 
venes on  behalf  of  the  common  good.  In- 
equalities In  social  and  eccHKxnic  life  tend  to 
tacreaae.  As  stated  by  John  XXTTI  in 
"Pacem  In  Terrls ':  "Experience  has  taught 
us  that,  unless  civil  authorities  take  suitable 
action  with  regard  to  economic,  political  and 
cultural  matters.  Inequalities  between  dti- 
lens  tend  to  become  more  and  more  wide- 
spread." 

BCore  recently.  Pope  John  Paul  n  pointed 
out  In  his  Encyclical  "On  Human  Labor." 
that  It  la  the  obligation  of  government  to 
conduct  a  Just  economic  policy.  He  stated 
that  government  "...  must  make  provision 
for  overall  planning  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  by  which  not  only  the 
economic  life,  but  also,  the  cultural  life  of  a 
given  society  Is  shaped:  It  must  also  give  at- 
tention to  organizing  that  work  In  a  correct 
and  rational  way.  In  the  final  analysis,  this 
overall  concern  weighs  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  state." 

oisnuauTivs  jusiiut 

Since  there  are  often  valid  but  competing 
claims  and  rights  In  society,  Catholic  social 
teaching  has  also  advanced  the  principle  of 
distributive  Justice  as  a  tool  for  reconciling 
these  conflicts.  Distributive  Jiistice.  there- 
fore, is  a  particularly  relevant  giilde  In  the 
realm  of  economic  decisionmaking.  Thus 
Pope  John  XXIII  wrote  in  "llater  et  Magls- 
tra."  that:  "Economic  prosperity  Is  to  be  as- 
sessed not  so  much  from  the  sum  total  of 
goods  and  wealth  possessed,  as  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  according  to  the  norms  of 
Justice." 

Pope  Paul  VI  noted  in  "Populorum 
Progressio"  that  when  conflicts  arise  be- 
tween the  claims  of  those  in  need  and  those 
who  are  well  off.  Catholic  social  teaching 
gives  special  priority  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  The  Church  does  not  claim  to  be  neu- 
tral in  its  treatment  of  various  economic 
classes  In  society.  It  has  a  clearly  articulated 
bias  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

In  a  similar  context.  Pope  John  Paul  n 
has  recently  declared  that'  "The  present 
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economic  difficulties  .  .  .  must  not  become  a 
pretext  for  giving  in  to  the  temptation  to 
make  the  poor  pay  for  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  rich  ..." 

Note  that  statement  well,  given  the  con- 
text of  tbday's  prevailing  economic  philoso- 
phy. 

THX  BSSBmAUTT  AKD  OlOinTT  OP  WOKK 

Finally,  let  me  pay  particular  attention  to 
a  theme  that  permeates  the  most  Influential 
encyclicals  of  the  past  century— the  essen- 
tiality and  dignity  of  work  and  the  rights  of 
workers.  Prom  the  extensive  treatment 
given  this  theme  in  1891  by  Leo  XIII  in 
"Rerum  Novarum"  to  Its  40th  anniversary 
encyclical  of  Pope  Plus  XI,  "Quadragesimo 
Anno."  to  the  most  recent  statements  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  Church  has  empha- 
sised the  importance  and  dignity  of  human 
labor. 

John  Paul  n.  In  the  encyclical  "On 
Human  LAbor"  said:  "Man's  life  Is  built  up 
every  day  from  work,  from  work  it  derives 
its  specific  dignity  .  .  .  through  work  man 
not  only  transforms  nature,  adapting  It  to 
his  own  needs,  but  he  also  achieves  fulfill- 
ment as  a  human  being  and  indeed  In  a 
senae  becomes  more  a  human  being  .  .  .  The 
role  of  the  Indirect  employer  (government) 
Is  to  act  against  unemployment,  which  In  all 
cases  Is  an  evil  .  . 

THX  SlSaOPS'  PASTOIAL  LXTm  OH  THX  U.S. 
■COHOMT 

In  the  richness  of  this  tradition,  there 
now  comes  the  American  Catholic  Bishops 
draft  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  U.S.  Elconomy. 
It  does  not  come  in  a  economic  or  moral 
vacuimi.  It  Is  a  particularised  continuum- 
particularized  to  this  country  and  to  this 
time. 

In  1919.  the  American  Bishops  first  spoke 
out  on  the  moral  dimensions  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  Their  mes- 
sage emerged  from,  and  was  largely  ad- 
dressed to,  a  largely  immigrant  and  working 
class  community.  The  Church  then  was  a 
"defender  of  the  defenseless,  and  a  voice  for 
the  voiceless." 

Today,  the  Church  seeks  to  fulfill  the 
same  mission,  but  in  a  much  different^con- 
text,  and  in  a  much  more  complicated 
world.  In  speaking  to  American  Catholics, 
the  Bishops  address  a  group  which  has 
achieved  much  greater  economic  security, 
and  is  increasingly  moving  away  from  Its 
"blue-collar"  roots.  The  question  for  Catho- 
lics, in  general.  Is  whether  they  are  tempted, 
like  the  people  of  the  biblical  Exodus,  to 
forget  the  powerless  they  have  left  behind, 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  leas  fortunate, 
and  dismiss  not  only  their  past,  but  also 
their  traditions. 

In  addition  to  Catholics,  the  Bishops  also 
seek  to  speak  to  the  entire  nation  In  this 
letter,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  debate 
on  economic  policy.  They  say:  "Our  primary 
task  is  to  speak  to  our  own  community;  but 
our  vocation  also  calls  us  to  address  the 
larger  community  of  this  nation." 

The  Bishops  do  so  at  a  tlm^  of  either  ex- 
plicit or  Implicit  challenge  to  nuny  of  the 
Church's  most  fundamental  tenets  of  Its 
traditional  teachings,  both  by  Catholics, 
and  the  society  at  large. 

In  response  to  these  societal  trends,  the 
Bishops  are  trying  to  hold  up  this  country's 
economic  system  to  the  scrutiny  of  tradi- 
tional Catholic  social  teaching,  and  sound  a 
clarion  call  to  conscience  to  all  those  who 
would  listen,  whether  devout  Catholics,  "un- 
repentant secular  humanists,"  or  those  fall- 
ing Ln  between. 

I  don't  think  it  could  come  at  a  better 
time. 
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The  draft  letter  begins  with  a  simple  prop- 
osition that  "the  dignity  of  the  human 
person,  realized  in  community  with  others. 
Is  the  criterion  against  which  aU  aspects  of 
economic  life  must  be  measured." 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  "every  perspective 
on  economic  life  that  is  human,  moral  and 
Christian  must  be  shaped  by  two  questions: 
What  does  It  do  for  people?  What  does  It  do 
to  people." 

In  this  context,  the  draft  letter  directly 
challenges  the  American  economic  and  po- 
litical systems  to  address  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  economic  wealth  and  To  do  a  much 
better  Job  of  representing  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged 

The  letter  states:  "No  one  can  claim  the 
name  Christian  and  at  the  same  time  acqui- 
esce in  the  hunger  and  horoelessness  that 
exists  around  the  world  and  In  our  own 
country.  We  intend  this  letter  to  be  an  Invi- 
tation and  a  challenge  ...  to  those  who 
may  be  tempted  to  a  narrower  perspective." 

It  is  this  narrower  perspective  that  Is  par- 
ticularly disturbing  to  me.  Over  the  jiast  few 
years.  Interest  in  economic  Issues  has  ex- 
ploded In  this  country.  It  dominates  the 
news  media:  It  dominates  debates  in  the 
Congress;  and  It  Increasingly  dominates  how 
people  order  their  lives. 

Students  get  MBAs  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands each  year,  corporate  law  firms  flour- 
ish, multi-national  organizations  expand, 
and  heretofore  esoteric  subjects  such  as 
trade  balances.  Third  World  debt,  prime 
rates,  and  tax  write-offs  have  become  the 
centerpiece  of  everyday  conversations. 

But  in  all  of  this,  we  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  economic 
decisions,  policies,  and  institutions  shduld 
all  be  at  the  service  of  human  beings.  The 
economy  was  made  for  people,  and  not  the 
other  way  around.  It  is  these  disturbing 
signs  of  our  time  that  have  directed  the  pas- 
toral concerns  of  the  American  Bishops  to 
address  the  moral  aspects  of  economic  activ- 

In  developing  Its  positions,  the  bishops' 
draft  letter  lays  out  three  basic  principles 
which  should  help  shape  D.8.  economic 
policy: 

First,  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  needs  of 
the  poor  Is  of  the  highest  priority: 

Second,  increased  participation  for  those 
on  the  margins  of  society  takes  priority  over 
the  preservation  of  privileged  concentra- 
tions of  power,  wealth  and  income;  and 

Third,  meeting  human  needs  and  increas- 
ing participation  should  be  priority  targets 
In  the  investment  of  wealth,  talent  and 
human  energy. 

The  Bishops  then  attempt  to  apply  those 
principles  to  four  economic  issues  central  to 
American  life:  employment;  poverty;  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  business,  labor 
and  government;  and  the  United  States  and 
the  world  economy. 

With  respect  to  those  four  Issues,  the 
draft  letter  makes  certain  value  Judgments, 
of  which  I  will  posit  but  a  few. 

Moral  Judgment  One:  The  fact  that  no 
less  than  15  percent  of  our  nation's  popula- 
tion live  below  the  poverty  line  at  a  time  of 
unprecedented  material  well-being  is  a 
"social  and  moral  scandal  that  must  not  be 
Ignored."  In  the  midst  of  our  euphoria  con- 
cerning the  recent  economic  recovery,  we 
appear  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  over 
the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty  has  increased  by 
almost  10  million  people,  rising  from  11.7 
percent  of  the  population  since  1979,  to  over 
IS  percent  In  1984.  This  stands  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  two  decades  from  1960  to  1979 
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when  we  reduced  the  number  In  poverty 
from  22.2%  to  11.7%.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren living  In  poverty  has  Increased  by  over 
50  percent  during  this  time  period.  We 
simply  cannot  accept  these  consequences  as 
"a  cost  of  doing  business. "  While  some 
might  claim  that  the  poor  are  really  better 
off  now  than  several  decades  ago,  due  to 
programs  such  as  food  stamcw  and  Medicaid, 
the  recent  trends  are  clear,  and,  I  repeat, 
they  are  morally  unacceptable. 

Moral  Judgment  Two:  This  country 
should  not  accept  an  unemployment  rate  of 
over  7  percent,  which  consigns  millions  of 
our  people  to  economic  misery  and  social  de- 
spair every  year.  The  Bishops  letter  states 
that  "the  most  urgent  priority  for  U.S.  do- 
mestic economic  policy  is  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs  with  adequate  pay  and  decent 
working  conditions."  The  moral  unaccepta- 
blUty  of  current  unemployment  levels  be- 
comes vividly  clear  when  we  understand 
that  the  message  delivered  to  a  person  look- 
ing for  a  Job  is:  "We  don't  need  your  talent, 
we  don't  need  your  initiative,  we  don't  need 
you."  That  message  is  being  delivered  today 
to  over  8  million  Americans. 

If  every  effort  were  being  made  to  create 
the  Jobs  required,  one  might  argue  that  the 
situation  today  is  the  best  we  can  do.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  country  is  doing 
far  less  than  it  might  to  generate  employ- 
ment, and  it  shows  no  sign  of  making  a  full- 
scale  commitment  to  this  goal.  Somehow, 
we  have  come  to  accept  the  notion  that 
massive  unemployment  in  this  country  is  a 
socially  acceptable  consequence,  if  not  a 
necessary  condition,  of  wringing  out  infla- 
tion and  moving  on  to  the  "high-tech  econo- 
my" of  the  future.  The  Bishops  note  that 
toleration  of  present  unemployment  rates 
would  have  been  unthinkable  20  years  ago. 
It  should  still  be  regarded  as  morally  and 
economically  unacceptable  today. 

Moral  Judgment  Three:  It  is  grossly  In- 
equitable that  the  richest  20  t>ercent  of 
Americans  receive  more  Income  than  the 
bottom  70  percent  combined.  In  America 
today,  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  are  getting  poorer.  Unequal  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  wealth  in  the  United 
States  has  become  significantly  more  pro- 
nounced in  recent  years.  The  fraction  of  na- 
tional income  received  by  the  richest  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  lower  in  1983 
than  at  any  time  since  statistics  began  to  be 
collected  on  this  issue  in  1947. 

The  recent  poverty  trends  are  even  more 
scandalous.  In  1960,  22.2  percent  of  our 
people  were  living  in  poverty;  by  1979  we 
had  reduced  that  figure  to  11.7  percent;  but 
since  1979  it  has  skyrocketed  to  15  percent! 

The  top  1  percent  of  families  in  this  coun- 
try hold  almost  20  percent  of  the  net  assets; 
while  the  bottom  50  percent  of  American 
families  hold  only  4  percent  of  the  country's 
net  assets.  These  levels  of  Inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth  are  the 
greatest  of  any  industrialized  country  in  the 
world.  Simple  Justice  demands  that  we  do 
better. 

Moral  Judgment  FV}ur:  We  must  do  more 
for  the  billions  of  people  on  this  earth  who 
live  below  any  possible  definition  of  a 
decent  life.  Half  of  the  world's  population 
live  in  countries  where  the  per  capita 
annual  Income  is  the  equivalent  of  $400  or 
less.  Almost  500  million  people  are  malnour- 
ished or  facing  starvation.  Such  examples 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they 
can  never  adequately  portray  the  tragic  dis- 
parity between  these  desperately  poor  coun- 
tries in  the  material  wealth  of  our  own 
country. 
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The  Bishops  note  that  "we  can  neither 
understand  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my today  nor  propose  plausible  solutions  to 
these  problems  without  giving  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  links  that  bind  us  to 
the  rest  of  the  world."  In  saying  this,  the 
Bishops  are  domg  r.o  more,  but  no  less,  than 
reaffirming  the  common  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  As  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
we  must  accept  the  responsibility  that  our 
actions  affect  those  In  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

Locked  together  In  a  world  of  limited  ma- 
terial resources,  we  can  help  or  hurt  one  an- 
other by  the  economic  policies  we  choose. 
Thus  we  have  to  be  more  responsible  than 
in  the  past  for  these  choices,  because  they 
often  adversely  affect  people  who  have  no 
opportunity  to  Influence  them.  When  we 
discuss  trade  issues  in  this  country,  or  the 
impact  of  Third  World  debt,  we  must  recog- 
nize our  obligations  to  our  silent  brethren 
whose  names  and  faces  we  wlU  never  know, 
but  whose  lives  we  touch  every  day. 

RXSPOIfSX 

For  making  these,  and  many  other  moral 
Judgments,  the  Bishops  were  immediately 
attacked  from  a  variety  of  sources  as  being 
"well-intentioned,  but." 

Distinguished  businessmen  noted  that  the 
Bishops  were  "simply  out  of  their  depth," 
conservative  columnists  wrote  that  the 
Bishops  were  "cliche-ridden"  or  "guilty  of 
child-like  innocence,"  and  a  self-appointed 
group  of  prominent  conservative  lay  Catho- 
lics attempted  "a  pre-emptive  strike" 
against  the  draft  letter  before  it  was  even 
issued. 

Why  was  there  such  a  concerted  attack 
against  this  effort?  I  believe  the  answer  lies 
in  the  state  of  politics  in  this  country,  best 
exemplified  by  the  national  election  which 
had  Just  been  completed.  The  draft  letter 
was  withheld  until  after  an  election  over- 
whelmingly won  by  those  who  ran  a  cam- 
paign on  the  notion  that  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, injustice,  and  inequality  are  no 
longer  issues  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation- 
al consciousness;  and  that  the  best  way  to 
be  elected  is  to  avoid  discussing  our  prob- 
lems, and.  Instead,  focus  exclusively  on  our 
successes. 

Many  conservatives,  who  had  praised  the 
Bishops  firm  posture  on  abortion,  faulted 
their  latest  draft  statement  on  economic 
Justice  because  it  treads  on  "Caesar's  turf." 
But  many  others  were  much  less  philosophi- 
cal, and  much  more  blunt. 

In  the  main,  opposition  to  the  draft  letter 
came  largely  from  those  who  advocate  poli- 
cies which  try  to  pay  for  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthy  and  middle  class  by  slashing  pro- 
grams for  the  poor;  run  up  dangerous  defi- 
cits to  be  settled  by  future  generations; 
quote  slogans  such  as  "a  rising  tide  lifts  all 
boats,"  while  ignoring  the  fact  that  millions 
more  of  our  people— mostly  children— have 
dropped  below  the  proverty  line  in  recent 
years;  believe  that  people  who  are  in  trouble 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves;  and 
that  economic  growth  Is  somehow  depend- 
ent upon  the  existence  of  large  societal  dis- 
parities which  act  as  Incentives  to  work, 
produce,  and  Invest. 

The  draft  letter  apparently  touches  a  raw 
nerve  because  it  Insists  upon  intruding  into 
this  make-believe  world  of  political  slogan- 
eering and  trickle-down  economics  with  the 
stark  reality  of  35  million  Americans  living 
below  the  poverty  line  (with  another  25  mil- 
lion Just  above);  8  million  people  unem- 
ployed (and  several  million  others  underem- 
ployed): the  increasing  concentration  of 
income  in  the  hands  of  the  already  wealthy; 
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and  record  nimibers  of  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies and  failures  of  famUy  farms. 

We  are  often  lectured  that  it  is  coimter- 
productlve,  if  not  actually  un-American,  to 
pursue  policies  designed  to  distribute  wealth 
fairly.  We  are  given  the  negative  appella- 
tion: "Redlstributlonists. "  But  what  is  Oov- 
emment.  if  not  a  social  compact  between 
people  designed  to  maximize  the  common 
good?  In  my  opinion,  government  economic 
policy  should  certainly  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote the  creation  and  expansion  of  societal 
wealth,  but  it  must  also  help  achieve  the  eq- 
uitable distribution  of  such  wealth  through- 
out the  entire  society.  I  have  little  time  for 
liberals  who  neglect  the  importance  of  the 
creation  of  wealth,  and  even  less  for  con- 
servatives who  not  only  neglect,  but  deny 
the  appropriateness  of  a  government  role  in 
the  redistribution  of  societal  wealth.  Good 
government  must  do  both. 

The  problem  with  our  current  policies  is 
not  simply  that  they  disregard  redistribu- 
tion, but  that  they  are  actually  redistribut 
Ing  wealth  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Reversing  this  recent  trend,  as  called  for 
by  the  draft  pastoral  letter,  would.  In  my 
opinion,  constitute  both  good  economics  and 
good  social  policy.  More  Importantly,  that  is 
precisely  the  Judgment  reached  by  two  dis- 
tinguished Nobel  Laureates  in  Economics- 
Professor  James  Tobin  of  Yale  Univeralty, 
and  lAwrence  Klein  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  they  testified  on  the 
Bishops'  draft  letter  a  few  weeks  ago  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  ^oaaamic  Sta- 
bilization at  my  Invitation. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  draft  pasto- 
ral cannot  be  improved.  It  can,  and  un- 
doubtedly, wlU  be.  Some  of  the  criticisms 
such  as  the  length  of  the  letter  (65.000 
words)  and  the  specificity  of  many  of  the  so- 
lutions need  to  be  addressed.  Indeed,  the 
Bishops  are  certainly  not  correct  in  all  of 
their  prescriptions— but  the  most  effective 
ways  to  Implement  shared  policy  goals  are 
always  a  matter  for  ongoing  debate. 

But  the  Bishops  are  m«Hng  the  point 
that,  as  a  first  priority,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  poor  of  this  country  and  of  the  world 
are  part  of  the  debate. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  that  we  distin- 
guish between  pious  claims,  and  moral 
action.  Simply  proclaiming  that  poverty 
should  be  eliminated:  that  everyone  should 
have  a  Job;  and  that  people  should  be  treat- 
ed fairly,  wHl  do  nothing. 

The  Bishops'  draft  letter  calls  upon  us  to: 
.  .  act  as  individuals,  to  heal  the  pain 
which  injustice  causes  .  .  .  (but  we)  all  have 
a  larger  re^wnsibility  to  remove  the  causes 
of  injustice  .  .  .  This  is  our  restxtnsibillty  as 
citizens— a  personal  responsibility  to  be  ex- 
ercised through  government  and  the  politi- 
cal process." 

Let  me  give  you  a  striking  example  of  how 
this  process  is  working  in  the  world  today.  I 
am  proud  as  an  American  to  see  the  over- 
whelming response  that  our  people  have 
made  as  Individuals  to  the  conditions  of  the 
starving  people  in  Africa.  As  a  Catholic,  I 
am  proud  of  the  work  that  the  Catholic 
Relief  Services  are  doing  not  only  in  Africa, 
but  around  the  world.  But  I  am  ashamed 
that  the  United  States  Government,  over 
the  past  few  years,  has  been  instrumental  in 
substantially  reducing  assistance  to  the 
poor  people  of  the  world  through  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  World  Bank.  It  is  simply  mor- 
ally unacceptable  that  at  a  time  of  such  ma- 
terial weU-belng  in  the  United  States,  our 
government  has  insisted  uiwn  reducing  its 
budget  deficit  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and 
defenseless. 
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The  CftthoUc  Biahofw'  draft  Putonl 
Letter  tuM  aet  forth  a  challenging  aet  of 
moral  tanperatlvea  and  economic  objectives. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  and  their 
government  would  do  well  to  fiae  to  the 
challenge. 

The  Biahopa  are  undeniably  right  In  call- 
ing ua  forward  to  a  vision  of  America  as  a 
nation  of  compassion,  where  our  primary 
commitment  is  to  the  common  good,  and 
not  to  seeing  the  world  In  terms  of  "Am  I 
peraonally  better  off  now  than  four  yeara 
ago?" 

The  Bishops'  letter  la  calling  ua  to  a 
aecond  American  Revolution  that  will  be 
achieved  gradually  and  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, but  a  far  different  Revolution  than 
called  for  in  the  recent  State  of  the  Union 
addren.  The  Blahops'  revolution  will  re- 
quire sharing,  participating,  and  cooperat- 
ing. It  la  a  revolution  which  would  elicit  the 
best  from  human  nature;  and  would  reject 
the  comfortable  rationalisation  and  compla- 
cent reassurance  that  competition— social 
Darwinism— somehow  magically  transmutes 
personal  greed  into  social  beneficence. 

The  Bishops  are  calling  us  to  an  opportu- 
nity to  build  a  more  Just  society.  Past  fail- 
ures and  frustrations  must  not  lead  us  to 
abandon  this  goal.  Can  we  not  build  a  public 
consensus  In  this  country  that  the  common 
good  takes  precedence  over  private  gain, 
that  the  poor  should  be  fed.  clothed  and 
housed  as  much  as  the  rich  should  be  able 
to  aociunulate  luxuries? 

In  sum.  the  Bishops '  draft  letter  essential- 
ly says  that  this  country  can  do  better.  At 
the  very  least,  I  think  we  need  to  listen  .  .  . 
and  try. 

COircLUSIOK 

In  IMO.  a  book  entitled  "The  Other  Amer- 
ica" helped  to  awaken  this  country  to  the 
reality  of  poverty  among  us.  If  the  Bishops' 
letter  Is  taken  seriously,  then  perhaps  we 
wont  need  a  similar  book  several  years  from 
now  to  shake  us  out  of  our  lethargy  once 
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Over  the  next  few  months,  the  Bishops 
draft  letter  will  be  discussed  and  debated 
within  the  Church.  I  have  attempted,  and 
will  continue  to  attempt,  to  discuss  and 
debate  this  Issue  in  Congress.  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  here  tonight  will  participate  in 
this  dialogue  wherever  possible.  In  June, 
the  Blahops  wUl  release  a  second  draft,  and 
then  in  November,  a  third,  and  final  draft. 
wlU  be  voted  upon. 

Let  the  debate  on  this  Pastoral  Letter 
become  a  means  of  shaking  us  out  of  our 
present  lethargy,  as  others  try  to  lull  us  into 
complacency  by  enveloping  us  In  a  cocoon  of 
economic  euphoria. 

Let  us  use  the  time  available  to  us  over 
the  next  six  months,  to  raise  the  Issues  In 
the  Bishops'  draft  Pastoral  Letter  on  the 
Economy  to  the  same  level  of  consciousness 
and  discussion  that  we  now  experience  on 
abortion  and  nuclear  arms.  As  I  have  stated 
earlier,  all  three  of  these  issues  are  interre- 
lated and  are  part  of  the  same  cloth— all 
three  must  be  woven  into  a  seamless  gar- 
ment of  respect  and  reverence  for  life.  Abor- 
tion deals  with  issues  affecting  the  creation 
of  life,  and  nuclear  arms  raise  Issues  con- 
cerning the  possible  end  of  life  on  earth. 
The  letter  I  have  spoken  about  tonight 
deals  with  the  basic  conditions  of  life  as  it  is 
Uved  In  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world  for  almost  5  billion  people,  day  in  and 
day  out 

Let  me  close  on  a  simple  note.  Niagara 
University's  patron.  St.  Vincent,  lived  in 
17th  century  France,  the  era  of  Louis  Xni 
and  Louis  XIV.  the  "Sun  King."  Never  In 
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the  history  of  the  world  had  there  been 
such  material  opulence,  and  rarely  have 
there  been  such  social  disparities.  To  the 
outside  world,  seventeenth  century  FVance 
meant  Versailles:  but  St.  Vincent  knew 
better,  and  worked  tirelessly  to  provide  a 
better  life  for  the  poor.  The  parallels  to  our 
time  and  our  conditions  are  striking. 

St.  Vincent's  life  remains  a  beacon  for  us 
as  we  enter  the  21st  century.  This  Convoca- 
tion on  Peace  and  Justice  Is  testimony  that 
his  followers  at  this  University  and  else- 
where continue  to  hear  the  muted  cries  of 
the  dispossessed,  and  plan  to  do  something 
about  it.« 


May  8,  1985 


May  8,  1985 


THE  POLITICS  OP  PARANOIA  IN 
THE  "CONTRA"  DEIBATE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAKYLAHS 
Ilf  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSDTTATIVXS 

Tueadav,  May  7, 1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Aryeh  Neler.  vice  chairman  of  Ameri- 
cas Watch,  a  distinguished  and  re- 
spected human  rights  monitoring  or- 
ganization, wrote  the  following  in  the 
April  79  New  York  Times: 

A  few  days  before  the  votes  in  Congress 
on  President  Reagan's  plan  to  aid  the  Nica- 
raguan  rebels.  I  testified  at  a  Congressional 
hearing  on  their  human  rights  practices.  It 
was  an  ugly  occasion,  perhaps  the  ugliest  of 
the  scores  of  such  hearings  I  have  wit- 
nessed. It  seemed  to  me  to  say  something 
about  the  political  climate  today  and.  more 
troubllngly.  about  the  nature  of  American 
public  life. 

Mr.  Neler  went  on  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  viscious,  ad  homlnem  attacks 
that  were  made  on  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses by  some  of  the  Members  In  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  brief  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  be- 
cause it  refers  to  a  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair.  I  was  personally  embarrassed,  as 
I  know  some  other  Members  were  as 
well,  by  the  rudeness  with  which  some 
of  our  colleagues  treated  witnesses 
who  werQ  appearing  at  the  request  of 
the  subcommittee,  simply  because  the 
views  expressed  by  the  witnesses  con- 
tradicted the  policy  positions  already 
held  by  the  Members.  Unable  to 
attack  the  veracity  of  the  testimony, 
these  Members  attacked  the  witnesses. 
They  said  things  about  our  invited 
guests  that  would  be  ruled  out  of 
order  if  we  said  them  about  each  other 
on  the  floor. 

I  am  distiirbed  by  the  loss  of  civility 
in  our  Central  America  debate.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  who  engage  In  this 
behavior  will  examine  their  con- 
sciences. 

The  entire  article  follows: 

Tnx  Politics  or  Paramoia 
(By  Aryeh  Neler) 

A  few  days  before  the  votes  In  Congress 
on  President  Reagan's  plan  to  aid  the  Nlca- 
raguan  rebels.  I  testified  at  a  Congressional 
hearing  on  their  human  rights  practices.  It 


was  an  ugly  occasion,  perhaps  the  ugliest  of 
the  scores  of  such  hearings  I  have  wit- 
nessed. It  seemed  to  me  to  say  something 
about  the  political  climate  today  and  more 
troubllngly,  about  the  nature  of  American 
public  life. 

Most  members  of  Congress  present 
seemed  intent  above  all  on  dlacrediting  the 
witnesses.  At  one  low  point,  two  Congress- 
men tried  to  Impugn  the  testimony  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  by  linking  his  wife's  step- 
brother to  the  Sandinistas.  What  the  wit- 
ness had  to  say  was  disregarded. 

The  hearing  struck  me  as  emblematic  of 
much  of  the  debate  on  the  ret>els,  or  "con- 
tras."  No  doubt,  the  President's  overheated 
rhetoric  about  the  Sandinistas  was  a  factor 
in  poisoning  the  political  atmosphere.  Tet  It 
does  not  seem  fair  to  place  all  the  blame  on 
him.  The  debate  also  seems  to  reflect  what 
the  historian  Richard  Hofstadter  described 
more  than  two  decades  ago  as  "the  paranoid 
style  in  American  politics." 

As  Mr.  Hofstadter  pointed  out.  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  paranoid  style  perceive  the 
enemy  as  "totally  evil  and  totally  unappeas- 
able." In  this  vein,  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  portayed  as  trying  to  subvert  neighbor- 
ing countries,  preparing  to  wage  war  against 
the  United  States,  practicing  genocide 
against  their  Indian  minority  and  trans- 
forming their  own  country  into  a  "totalitar- 
ian dungeon."  They  are  also  charged  with 
being  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Pope,  driving 
hordes  of  "feet  people"  over  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  and  even  trafficking  in 
dnigs. 

Not  that  all  these  things  are  entirely  in- 
vented. "What  distinguishes  the  paranoid 
style,"  according  to  Mr.  Hofstadter,  "is  not 
the  absence  of  verifiable  facts  (though  it  is 
true  that  in  his  extravagent  passion  for 
facts  the  paranoid  occasionally  manuf ac- 
tives them),  but  rather  the  curious  leap  in 
imagination  that  is  always  made  at  some 
critical  point  .  .  .  from  the  undeniable  to 
the  unbelievable." 

Mr.  Hofstadter  noted  that  a  rectirrlng 
aspect  of  the  paranoid  style  Is  the  signifi- 
cance that  is  attached  to  the  renegade  from 
the  enemy  cause.  Certainly,  Nicaraguan 
renegades  have  recently  become  celebrated 
flgxires  In  the  United  States,  even  though  aU 
we  generally  know  about  them  Is  that,  at 
some  point,  they  exhibited  bad  Judgment, 
either  when  they  were  allied  with  the  San- 
dinistas or  when  they  broke  with  them. 
Also,  Mi.  Hofstadter  wrote,  paranoid  move- 
ments have  "a  magnetic  attraction  for  demi- 
Intellectuals"  of  a  pedantic  bent  whose  view 
of  events  "is  far  more  coherent  than  the 
real  world,  since  It  leaves  no  room  for  mis- 
takes, failures  or  ambiguities."  Among  the 
participants  in  the  debate  about  the  Sandi- 
nistas, there  Is  more  than  one  academic 
become  a  public  figure  who  would  seem  to 
fit  that  description. 

The  paranoid,  Mr.  Hofstadter  wrote,  "con- 
stantly lives  at  a  turning  point:  It  is  now  or 
never  in  organizing  resistance  to  conspiracy. 
Time  is  forever  Just  running  out."  That 
sense  of  urgency  Is  difficult  to  match,  which 
may  be  why  the  paranoid  style  so  often  pre- 
vails in  American  politics.* 


A  MODEL  FOR  CORPORATE 
CI-nZENSHIP 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESENTA'TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Upjohn  Co.  Is  to  be  commended  for 
setting  a  model  for  corporate  citizen- 
ship. Last  Friday.  May  3,  1985,  the 
Kalamazoo-based  company  announced 
an  act  of  incredible  generosity  and 
public  spiritedness. 

In  celebration  of  its  centennial  in 
1986.  Upjohn  is  giving  $2  million  to 
the  conununity  to  develop  an  ad- 
vanced math  and  science  center  for 
area  high  school  students  and  teach- 
ers. This  innovative  project  is  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

To  further  illustrate  this  act  of  gen- 
erosity. I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  Kala- 
mazoo Gazette  editorial  applauding 
the  Upjohn  Co.'s  commitment  to  the 
future  of  the  Kalamazoo  area. 
[From  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  May  5.  1986] 
Upjorm's  Centennial  Oitt  Is 
e^xtraorsinart 

The  Upjohn  Co.'s  announcement  Friday 
of  a  $2  million  gift' of  a  math  and  science 
education  center  is  a  fine  way  to  kick  off 
Upjohn's  centennial  celebration  in  1986.  It 
underscores  the  special  bond  between  the 
international  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
giant  and  the  community  in  which  it  was 
founded. 

Expected  to  open  in  September  1986,  in 
renovated  quarters  In  the  Community  Edu- 
cation Center  ("Old  Central")  Building,  the 
center  will  provide  accelerated  math,  sci- 
ence and  computer  science  education  for 
public  and  private  school  students  from 
throughout  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  Interme- 
diate School  District. 

There  are  few  similar  programs  in  the 
country,  and  even  those  have  key  differ- 
ences. It's  expected  to  be  a  national  model 
as  a  partnership  between  private  enterprise 
and  education. 

Upjohn  officials  saw  the  need  for  ad- 
vanced mathematics  and  science  courses  in 
all  area  school  systems  and  brought  their 
concept  of  a  special  center  to  .the  Kalama- 
zoo area  school  officials.  School  officials, 
aware  of  a  shortage  of  highly  qualified  and 
trained  math  and  science  teachers  and  the 
Inability  of  Individual  districts  to  fully  meet 
curriculiun  needs,  accepted  the  concept  with 
enthusiasm. 

Moreover,  the  center  operation  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  schools  in  a  new  and  wel- 
come blend  of  cooperation  between  the  vari- 
ous school  districts  and  the  teachers  unions, 
under  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Schools'  ad- 
ministrative umbrella.  The  gift  will  provide 
top-notch  facilities  and  also  an  endowment 
to  ensure  continued  operation. 

Top  students  and  teachers  will  be  brought 
together  In  an  advanced  technical  and  re- 
search environment  equipped  to  provide  in- 
struction well  beyond  that  which  any  single 
area  high  school  can  offer.  The  center  also 
will  provide  area  teachers  with  year-round 
technical  assistance  and  in-service  training, 
so  the  benefits  will  spread  even  further. 

It's  an, exciting  and  Innovative  plan  and 
reflects   the  positive   relationship   Upjohn 
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has  maintained  with  Its  home  community 
over  the  past  century.  The  $2  million  gift 
represents  a  significant  contribution  even 
for  an  international  concern  with  annual 
sales  of  $2.1  billion  and  net  earnings  of  $173 
million.  But  the  good  relationship  is  not  all 
a  one-way  street.  The  area  has  been  hospita- 
ble to  the  company  through  cooperation  In 
the  provision  of  services  and  in  property  tax 
breaks.  The  city  of  Kalamazoo  presently  is 
moving  into  position  to  grant  the  company  a 
new  property  tax  break  on  Its  proposed 
downtown  research  facility  that  could  save 
Upjohn  up  to  $1  million  a  year  for  up  to  12 
years. 

Still,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Fortune  500 
firm,  which  does  business  In  150  cotmtrles 
worldwide  and  owns  facilities  across  the 
U.S.  and  internationally,  to  pay  leas  atten- 
tion to  its  own  backyard.  As  Kalamazoo 
Comity's  largest  employer,  providing  Jobs 
for  about  7.800  cotmty  residents,  Upjohn's 
impact  Is  hard  to  measure  in  full.  Property 
taxes  paid  by  the  firm  to  local  cities,  town- 
ships and  school  districts  amounted  to  $11.5 
million  in  1984.  for  example.  Upjohn  offi- 
cials figure  the  company's  "total  economic 
impact,"  on  the  county  in  1984,  including 
wages,  goods  and  services  procured  locally, 
was  some  $441  million. 

Over  the  years,  the  company  has  respond- 
ed to  special  community  problems  and 
needs.  T^ere  is  hardly  a  facility  or  good 
cause  that  has  not  benefited  from  Upjohn 
support.  Last  year  alone.  Upjohn  contribut- 
ed $1.3  million  to  local  non-profit  human 
service,  cultural  and  civic  organizations. 

The  math  and  science  center  is  an  espe- 
cially bold  and  creative  venture  and  we  ap- 
plaud the  Upjohn  Co.  for  marking  its  100 
years  as  a  responsible  citizen  with  the  ex- 
traordinary gift.* 


THE  COMMITTEE  OP  21— NEW 
SUPPORT  FOR  SOVIET  PRISON- 
ERS  OF  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus,  21  con- 
gressional wives  formally  launched  a 
new  human  rights  monitoring  group 
focusing  on  political  prisoners  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  group— "The  Com- 
mittee of  21"— pairs  21  Soviet  prison- 
ers of  conscience  with  the  same 
number  of  congressional  wives. 

The  21  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science are  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
fuseniks,  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  21  leaders 
have  been  imprisoned  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities on  charges  ranging  from 
"hooliganism"  to  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion," but  the  arrests  and  imprison- 
ment of  these  individuals  is  primarily 
because  of  their  leadership  of  the  Re- 
fusenik  movement  and  it  Is  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

During  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
earlier  this  year,  my  wife.  Annette, 
was  asked  by  the  Refuseniks  in 
Moscow  to  form  a  group  of  congres- 
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sional  wives  to  monitor  the  cases  of 
the  political  prisoners.  They  were 
afraid  that,  with  a  change  in  leader- 
ship and  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Government  could  again  grant 
a  larger  number  of  exit  permits,  the 
political  prisoners— the  Shcharanskjrs, 
the  Beguns.  the  Bemsteins— would  be 
forgotten  while  others  were  allowed  to 
emigrate.  This  would  be  a  tragic  cir- 
cumstance, for  those  political  prison- 
ers have  suffered  the  most  for  the 
goals  of  all  Refuseniks. 

Today  at  a  press  conference  formally 
announcing  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  21,  an  open  letter  "to  all 
women  of  the  West"  from  wives, 
mothers,  fiancees,  daughters,  and  sis- 
ters of  refuseniks  was  made  public. 
They  told  how  they  "are  deprived  of 
the  right  for  happiness,  normal  life, 
tranquility  and  confidence  in  our  chil- 
dren's and  our  own  future."  They  de- 
scribed how  "during  the  last  months 
of  pregnancy,  searches  are  held  of  our 
apartments.  At  these  searches  the  au- 
thorities confiscate  belongings.  •  •  •  It 
isn't  accidental  that  nearly  every 
woman-refusenik  who  dares  to  give 
birth  to  a  child  In  such  conditions  usu- 
ally suffers  from  the  menace  of  mis- 
carriage." 

Avital  Shcharansky— the  wife  of  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky,  who  is  one  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  adopted  by 
the  committee— participated  in  the 
press  conference.  She  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  now  for  years, 
but  her  commitment  and  conviction 
are  an  inspiration  to  those  who  work 
to  see  Refuseniks  allowed  to  emigrate. 

The  Committee  of  21  will  coordinate 
efforts  with  other  human  rights 
groups  to  insure  that  the  West  does 
not  forget  the  courageous  men  and 
women  who  languish  in  Soviet  prisons. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  has 
made  the  commitment  to  write  to  her 
adopted  prisoner  of  conscience  every  6 
weeks,  as  well  as  writing  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials. They  will  also  send  packages,  ar- 
range visits,  and  carry  out  other  sup- 
portive actions  of  -these  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  not 
antl-Sovlet  or  intended  to  be  critical  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  In  fact,  its 
formation  was  announced  today  be- 
cause of  two  important  events  that  are 
taking  place  at  this  time. 

First,  today  makes  the  opening  of 
the  Ottawa  Conference  of  government 
experts  on  human  rights  as  part  of  the 
Helsinki  process.  It  is  important  that 
the  Soviets  observe  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
which  they  have  already  pledged  to 
observe.  Any  future  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  conditioned 
by  Soviet  observance  of  international 
obligations  to  which  the  Soviets  have 
already  agreed.  If  we  are  to  expand  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
must  be  an  atmosphere  of  tnist  based 
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upon  the  presumption  that  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  will  observe  those  agree- 
ments. 

Second,  tomorrow  is  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  V-E  Day— the  anniversary 
of  the  Allied  victory  over  Nazi  Germa- 
ny. The  key  to  that  victory  was  the 
American-Soviet  alliance.  Together 
our  two  countries  achieved  a  most  im- 
portant victory  over  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  faced  by  mankind.  The  pur- 
pose today  in  forming  the  Committee 
of  21  with  congreasional  spouses  is  an 
effort  to  help  resuscitate  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  once  existed  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  21  congressional 
spouses  with  the  RefuseniJLs  they  have 
adopted  are  the  following:  £■■ 

1.  Dclorea  Beilenaon,  the  wife  of  Congiess- 
man  Anthony  BeUenson  at  CallfomiA— 
Valery  Senderov.  a  40-year-old  mathemati- 
cian and  resident  of  Moscow,  arrested  In 
June  1983,  charted  with  antl-Sovlet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda,  and  sentenced  to  7 
yean  labor  camp.  5  years  Internal  exile. 

2.  Caroline  Bonker,  the  wife  of  Congreaa- 
man  Don  Bonker  of  Washington— Boris 
Kanevaky.  a  40-year-old  mathematician 
from  Moscow,  arrested  In  June  1083. 
charged  with  circulation  of  fabrications 
known  to  be  false  which  defame  the  Soviet 
state  and  social  aystem.  and  sentenced  to  5 
years  interna]  exile. 

3.  SaUy  Doman,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Bob  Ooman  of  California— Yuri  Pederov.  a 
41 -year-old  student  from  Moscow,  was  ar- 
rested In  June  1970.  charged  with  treason. 
anti-Soviet  agltstlon  and  propaganda,  and 
stealing  state  property,  and  sentenced  to  15 
years  in  prison. 

4.  Valerie  Frost,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Msrtln  Prost  of  Texas— Simon  Shnlrman.  a 
27-year-old  chemical  technician  from  Kerch, 
was  arrested  In  January  1983,  charged  with 
draft  evasion,  and  sentenced  to  3  years  In 
labor  camp. 

5.  Jape  Gephardt,  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man Richard  Oephsrdt  of  Missouri— Na- 
dezbda  Pradkova,  a  37-yesr-old  computer 
analyst  from  Leningrad,  was  arrested  In 
August  1984,  chared  with  "Parasitism",  and 
sentenced  to  3  years  Imprisonment. 
vl^Hlta  Oilman,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Ben  Oilman  of  New  York- Pellks  Kochu- 
bievsky.  a  56-year-oId  electrical  engineer 
from  Novosibirsk,  was  arrested  in  Septem- 
ber 1982.  charged  with  circulation  of  fabri- 
cations known  to  be  false  which  defame  the 
Soviet  state  and  social  system,  and  sen- 
tenced to  3M  years  in  labor  camp. 

T.  Theresa  Heinz,  the  wife  of  Senator 
John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania— losef  Bern- 
stein, a  48-yesr-old  engineer  from  Kiev,  was 
arrested  in  November  1984.  charged  with  re- 
sisting arrest,  and  sentenced  to  4  years  im- 
prisonment. 

8.  Joanne  Kemp,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp  of  New  York— Alexander  Cher- 
nlak.  a  38-year-oId  construction  engineer 
from  Kiev,  was  tried  in  March  1984.  found 
guilty  of  forgery  and  embezzlement,  and 
sentenced  to  4  years  imprisonment 

9.  Annette  Lantos.  my  own  wife— Lev 
Shefer.  a  S4-year-old  engineer  from  Sverd- 
lovsk, was  arrested  in  September  1981, 
charged  with  ahtl-Sovlet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda, and  sentenced  to  5  years  Imprison- 
ment. 

10.  Kate  liowery,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Bill  Lowery  of  California— Anatoly  Shchar- 
aosky.  a  37-year-old  computer  technologist 
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from  Moscow,  was  arrested  in  March  1977; 
charged  with  treason.  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda:  and  sentenced  to  3  years 
Imprisonment  and  10  years  in  a  special 
regime  camp. 

11.  Kathryn  Porter,  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man John  Porter  of  Illinois— Zachar  Zun- 
stiine.  a  34-year-old  physicist  from  Riga  was 
arrested  in  Msrch  1984.  charged  with  circu- 
lation of  fabrications  known  to  be  false 
which  defame  the  Soviet  state,  and  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  imprisonment. 

12.  Landra  Reid,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Harry  Reid  of  Nevada— Aleksandr  Yaklr,  a 
29-year-old  electrical  engineer  from  Moscow, 
was  arrested  in  June  1984,  charged  with 
draft  evasion,  and  sentenced  to  2  years  in  a 
labor  camp. 

13.  Nancy  SllJander.  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man Mark  SllJander  of  Michigan— Stsnlslav 
Zubko.  a  48-year-old  chemist  from  Kiev,  was 
arrested  in  May  1981.  charged  with  Illegal 
keeping  of  arms  and  Illegal  possession  of 
drugs,  and  sentenced  to  4  years  labor  camp. 

14.  Sheila  Smith,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Larry  Smith  of  Florida— Yuri  Tamopolsky. 
a  49-year-old  chemist  from  Kharkov,  was  ar- 
rested In  March  1983.  charged  with  circula- 
tion of  fabrication  known  to  be  false  which 
defame  the  Soviet  state,  and  sentenced  to  3 
years  labor  camp. 

15.  Carol  Vander  Jagt,  the  wife  of  Con- 
gressman Ouy  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan- 
Yull  Edelshteln.  a  28-year-old  English 
teacher  from  Moscow,  was  arrested  In  Sep- 
tember 1984,  charged  with  drug  possession, 
and  sentenced  to  3  years  labor  camp. 

16.  Janet  Waxman,  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man Henry  Waxman  of  California- Mark 
Ocheretyansky,  a  45-year-old  construction 
engineer  from  Kiev,  was  arrested  In  1983. 
charged  with  violation  of  passport  regula- 
tions, and  sentenced  to  1-year  labor  camp. 

17.  Carol  Williams,  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man Pat  Williams  of  Montana— Alexander 
Kholmiansky.  a  35-year-old  computer  scien- 
tist from  Moscow,  was  arrested  in  July  1984: 
charged  with  hooliganism,  mailbox  tamper- 
ing, possession  of  gun  ammunition:  and  sen- 
tenced 18  months  in  labor  camp. 

18.  Wren  WIrth,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Tim  WIrth  of  Colorado— losef  Beg\m.  a  52- 
year-old  mathematician  and  Hebrew  teacher 
from  Strunlno.  was  arrested  for  an  unprece- 
dented third  time  in  November  1982, 
charged  with  antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda, and  sentenced  to  7  years  labor  camp 
and  5  years  Internal  exUe. 

19.  Laurie  Wyden,  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man Ron  Wyden  of  Oregon— Mark  Nepom- 
nlashchy.  a  54-year-old  electrical  engineer 
from  Odessa,  was  arrested  in  October  1984. 
charged  with  circulation  of  false  materials 
which  defame  the  Soviet  state,  and  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  la)x>r  camp, 

20.  Millie  Yatron.  the  wife  of  Congress- 
man Ous  Yatron  of  Peimsylvanla— Yakov 
Levin,  a  28-year-old  watch  technician  from 
Odessa,  was  arrested  in  August  1984. 
charged  with  circulation  of  false  materials 
which  defame  the  Soviet  state,  and  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  labor  camp. 

21.  CeCe  Zorlnsky.  the  wife  of  Senator 
Edward  Zorlnsky  of  Nebraska— Moshe  .\bra- 
mov.  a  39-year-old  ritual  slaughterer  from 
Samarkand,  was  arrested  in  December  1983. 
charged  with  hooliganism,  and  sentenced  to 
3  years  imprisonment,  which  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  "working  for  the  na- 
tional economy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  thl8  fine  committee  of 
congressional  spouses  will  make  an  im- 
ix)rtant  contribution  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  the  Ref  usenlks,  who  have 
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suffered  so  much.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  fine  organization  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.* 


HELP  MOROCCO,  A  FRIEND  IN 
NEED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUHOIS 
in  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSgnTATrVCS 

Tuetday,  May  7,  198S 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco  was  one  of  the  first 
coimtries  in  the  world  to  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  newly  inde- 
pendent United  States  of  America  in 
the  1780's,  That  friendship  has  deep- 
ened over  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
today  our  relationship  with  Morocco  is 
one  of  the  closest  and  most  important 
that  we  enjoy  with  any  country. 

Morocco  is  also  a  friend  in  need.  Last 
week's  edition  of  the  New  Republic 
has  an  article  that  describes  the  dlf fi- 
ctilties  posed  to  Morocco  by  the  so- 
called  Polisario  Front,  yet  another  so- 
called  liberation  movement  that  in 
fact  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  the 
support  of  anyone  in  the  territory 
that  is  ostensibly  to  be  liberated. 

The  article  discusses  the  specious, 
even  bizarre,  nature  of  the  Polisario 
Front  and  goes  on  to  present  a  strong 
case  for  maintaining  an  adequate  for- 
eign assistance  program  for  our  friend, 
Morocco.  Since  Congress  seems  deter- 
mined to  have  a  hand  in  managing  our 
country's  relations  with  Morocco,  the 
New  Republic  suggests  some  ideas 
about  how  we  could  best  go  about  it. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in 
the  Recori): 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  May  6.  19851 
Fainn)  m  Nso 

Of  all  the  opera  bovjfe  movements  for 
"national  liberation"  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
posterous Is  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Saquiyya  al-Hamra  and  Rio  do 
Oro.  Usually  referred  to  as  Polisario.  it  lays 
claim  to  the  territory  of  Morocco  that  was 
once  the  Spanish  Sahara.  TTie  population  of 
the  region,  a  vast  and  desolate  stretch  of 
desert  that  contains  substantial  phosphate 
deposits,  does  not  exceed  100.000.  These 
souls  do  not  constitute  a  nation  or  even  a 
body  politic  in  any  meaningful  sense  of  the 
term.  Their  struggle  is  against  the  elements, 
a  primordial  struggle  altogether  alien  to  the 
Ideological  wars  mounted  by  Algeria  (and,  in 
the  past,  also  by  Libya)  in  the  name  of  the 
Indigenous  Inhabitants. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  key  to  the  conflict: 
Polisario  Is  a  front,  but  not  a  front  for  the 
Western  Saharans,  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  Inclination  for  such  politics.  It 
Is  a  front  for  Algeria  whose  ambitions  in 
the  area  are  Inversely  proportional  to  the  le- 
gitimacy of  Its  interests.  Not  that  there 
aren't  any  locals  enlisted  In  Polisario:  there 
are  the  usual  sort  of  restless  brigands  who. 
in  a  time  of  transition,  are  drawn  to  revolu- 
tionary dogma  and  to  revolutionary  vio- 
lence. Polisario  Is  heavily  armed  by  the  Al- 
gerians, who  themselves  have  a  long  history 
of  animus  to  the  moderate  Moroccan  mon- 


archy. It  has  taken  to  shooting  up  the  Span- 
ish fishing  fleet  off  the  Saharan  coasts  and 
harassing  Morocco's  soldiers  in  the  desert. 
It  also  assassinates,  practices  sabotage,  and 
tortures.  One  thing  Polisario  won't  counte- 
nance, however,  Is  a  referendum.  Why  not? 
For  the  usual  reason  such  "freedom  move- 
ments" don't  want  the  people  to  vote: 
they'd  lose,  instead  of  elections,  they've  an- 
nounced a  government  In  exile,  which  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  has  admitted 
to  Its  roster  as  a  member  state. 

In  the  very  difficult  political  circum- 
stances of  the  Islamic  world,  Morocco  has 
been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  Is  host,  for  example,  to  the  largest  Voice 
of  America  facility  In  the  world.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  country's  political  maneuver- 
Ings  elude  understanding.  After  having  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments. King  Hassan  denounced  them.  More 
recently,  he  has  teamed  up.  at  least  nomi- 
nally, with  Colonel  Ammar  al-Qadhafi,  the 
scourge  of  North  Africa.  Still,  we  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  stability  of  this 
pro-Western  and  moderate  Moslem  regime 
only  eight  miles  from  Spain.  We  have  ac- 
knowledged that  interest  for  some  time 
through  economic  assistance  and  military 
aid,  last  year  to  the  tune  of  $00.7  million 
and  $44.6  million,  respectively.  This  year 
the  administration  has  asked  for  $88.8  mil- 
lion and  $51.0  million.  Some  of  the  money  Is 
designed  to  help  Morocco  defend  itself 
against  Polisario.  and  that's  as  It  should  be. 

But  there  are  always  a  few  dreamy  con- 
gressmen who  want  us  to  behave  as  If  the 
world  were  a  harmonious  place.  Representa- 
tive Howard  Wolpe  of  Michigan,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation that  would  prevent  U.S.  military 
personnel  from  training  Moroccan  soldiers 
so  long  as  a  "conflict  between  Morocco  and 
the  Polisario  Front  continues  In  the  West- 
em  Sahara."  Of  course.  If  there  were  no 
conflict.  Morocco  might  not  need  our  help. 
Behind  Wolpe's  silly  language  lurks  the  silly 
notion  that  every  conflict  can  be  solved 
through  conciliation.  But  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  statement  that  encourages  Poli- 
sario and  Its  Algerian  patrons  not  to  concil- 
iate. Representative  Stephen  Solarz  of  New 
York  has  introduced  an  alternative  amend- 
ment that  mal'es  American  training  in  the 
Western  Sahai  dependent  on  "an  interna- 
tionally recognized  settlement"  of  the  con- 
flict. It  Is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Representatives  Tom  Lantos  of  California 
and  Oerald  Solomon  of  New  York  see  the 
situation  In  North  Africa  more  realistically. 
They  have  offered  a  bipartisan  amendment 
that  acknowledges  the  reasons  for  our  aid: 
"to  support  Morocco's  legitimate  defense 
needs  and  to  discourage  aggression  by  any 
country  In  North  Africa  against  another." 
One  charge  no  one  has  made  Is  that  Moroc- 
co is  aggressing  against  anyone.  This  is  the 
amendment  that  should  pass.* 


WORDS.  WORDS.  WORDS 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 

OP  laCHIGAII 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  Anthony  Lewis  that  appeared  in 
the  Sunday.  May  5,  1985,  New  York 
Times. 
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In  his  editorial,  Mr.  Lewis  suggests 
that  the  Reagan  administration  tends 
to  rely  on  inflated  rhetoric  to  help  jus- 
tify foreign  policy  decisions  when  it 
finds  that  no  rational  explanations  are 
readily  available.  The  danger  of  this 
tendency  towards  exaggeration  Is  that 
questions  of  national  Interest  can 
hinge  more  upon  Mr.  Reagan's  choice 
of  Vt'ords  than  on  consistent  principles 
of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Lewis  points  in  particular  to  the 
administration's  recent  decision  to 
impose  an  economic  embargo  on  Nica- 
ragua, a  country  of  3  million  desper- 
ately poor  people  whom  the  President 
has  described  as  an  "extraordinary" 
and  "imusual"  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  our  Nation.  According  to 
Mr.  Reagan,  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment's imposition  of  "totalitarian  in- 
ternal rule"  and  carrying  out  of  "ag- 
gressive activities  in  its  region"  make 
an  embargo  necessary  to  protect  our 
interests. 

If  we  accept  these  facts,  and  if  we 
agree  that  opposition  to  such  activities 
is  one  of  oiu-  foreign  policy  priorities, 
how  then,  as  Mr.  Lewis  asks,  can  the 
Reagan  administration  reconcile  its 
policy  of  "constructive  engagement" 
with  the  racist  regime  in  South  Africa, 
which  carries  out  equally  "totalitar- 
ian" and  "aggressive"  policies  against 
its  own  nonwhite  population  and  its 
neighbors?  The  Government  of  South 
Africa  today  denies  basic  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  to  over  three-quarters  of 
the  population,  represses  all  political 
opposition,  invades,  and  destabilizes 
the  neighboring  states  in  southern 
Africa,  and  defies  world  opinion  by 
continuing  its  illegal  occupation  of  Na- 
mibia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  very  important  article,  and 
to  recognize  the  grave  inconsistencies 
that  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  this  adr 
ministration's  foreign  policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6, 1085] 

Words.  Words,  Words 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

There  was  a  time  when  we  expected  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
English  language  with  a  certain  respect  for 
Its  meaning  and  dignity.  No  more.  The  deg- 
radation of  political  rhetoric  has  gone  so  far 
that  we  are  numbed.  We  react  not  at  all 
when  the  President  uses  words  as  mere  In- 
struments of  Ideology,  mocking  truth. 

How  far  the  process  has  gone  was  evident 
in  the  Executive  Order  Issued  by  President 
Reagan  last  week  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
Nicaragua.  "I  find,"  he  said,  "that  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua constitute  an  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary threat  to  the  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States." 

AM  DfBAROO  BASED  Olf  HTPmSOLt 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  those 
words.  Nicaragua  is  a  country  of  three  mil- 
lion people,  desjjerately  poor  and  backward, 
shattered  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  riven  by 
a  civil  war.  Can  anyone  conceivably  believe 
that  it  presents  a  'threat"  to  the  United 
States?  An  "extraordinary  threat"? 
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What  words  remain,  after  such  preposter- 
ous hyperbole,  to  describe  a  situation  that 
would  really  threaten  our  national  security? 
That  is  the  trouble  with  cheapening  the 
coin  of  language:  When  everything  is 
urgent,  nothing  Is. 

The  reaction  of  our  allies  to  the  embargo 
of  Nicaragua  Is  further  evidence  of  what 
Presidential  words  have  become.  If  the  lead- 
ing country  of  the  alliance  were  facing  an 
extraordinary  or  even  a  moderately  serious 
threat  to  Its  national  security,  the  allies 
would  naturally  care.  But  at  the  summit 
conference  in  Bonn  they  made  clear  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  embargo— and  Secre- 
tary of  State  reported  that  reaction  as  If  It 
didn't  matter. 

Then  there  are  the  grounds  stated  by 
President  Reagan  for  imposing  the  emlMT- 
go.  If  taken  seriously,  they  would  establish 
an  important  new  principle  of  American  for- 
eign policy:  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  cut  off  all  trade  and  transportation 
links  with  a  coimtry  that  carries  out  "ag- 
gressive activities"  in  its  region,  "subverts 
its  neighbors,"  and  Imposes  "totalitarian  in- 
ternal rule." 

Consider,  then,  the  case  of  Country  X.  It 
has  illegally  occupied  a  neighboring  land  for 
nearly  15  years  now,  resisting  pleas  by  the 
United  States  and  most  other  governments 
to  get  out.  It  has  enforced  the  occupation 
by  Draconian  measures,  arresting  local  op- 
ponents in  large  numbers,  holding  them  for 
years  without  trial,  torturing  them. 

Country  X  has  also  sent  its  army  Into  an- 
other nearby  country  in  recent  years.  It  has 
supported  a  terrorist  war  against  still  an- 
other country.  Last  year  it  agreed  to  stop 
that  wan  but  the  terrorism  still  has  contin- 
ued. 

Internally,  over  the  last  10  years  X  has 
stripped  eight  million  of  its  people  of  their 
citizenship.  It  forbids  73  percent  of  its 
people  to  vote,  regardless  of  their  education- 
al or  other  qualifications,  solely  because  of 
their  race.  For  25  years  it  has  imprisoned, 
tortured,  killed  and  exiled  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  its  totalitarian  system. 

If  President  Reagan  were  serious  about 
the  grounds  for  his  embargo  on  Nicaragua, 
he  would  cut  off  all  trade  and  air  llnlu  with 
South  Africa.  For  of  course  South  Africa  is 
Country  X.  It  occupies  Namibia.  Its  army 
spent  years  In  Angola,  raided  Lesotho  and 
supported  terrorism  in  Mozambique.  Inter- 
nally, it  uses  its  army  and  police  to  enforce 
a  system  of  state  racism  that  deprives  most 
South  Africans  of  elementary  rights. 

The  Nlcaraguan  election  last  fall  had  its 
faults.  But  U  anything  like  It  happened  in 
South  Africa,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  mir- 
acle of  freedom— and  would  surely  be  so 
hailed  by  Oeorge  Shultz.  Imagine  a  South 
Africa  in  which  people  were  allowed  to  vote 
regardless  of  race. 

Nobody  claims  that  Nicaragua's  Army  has 
Invaded  another  country.  The  South  Afri- 
can Army  occupies  Namibia  and  has  been  in 
three  neighboring  countries.  By  destabUiz- 
Ing  activities  or  political  means.  South 
Africa  presses  the  whole  region  to  conform 
to  its  views. 

South  African  activities  that  affront  U.S. 
notions  of  humanity  or  respect  for  frontiers 
get  only  plaintive  little  taps  on  the  wrist 
from  the  Reagan  Administration.  When 
South  Africa  arrested  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion United  Democratic  Front  this  winter  on 
treason  charges,  the  State  Department  actu- 
ally issued  a  statement  calling  on  both  the 
regime  and  its  opponents  "to  look  beyond 
shortsighted  actions  and  tactical  postures." 
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When  the  police  kiUed  19  blackj  at  Ulten- 
hace.  President  Reagan  blamed  the  vtctims. 
The  President's  words  about  Nicaragua, 
then,  express  no  general  foreign  policy  prin- 
ciple. They  represent  only  an  obsessive  fear 
of  the  Sandinistas.  American  action  de- 
signed to  limit  NIcaraguan  connections  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  understandable. 
But  otMesslons  do  not  produce  rational  re- 
sults. And  words  divorced  from  reason  do 
not  increase  credibility.* 


H.R.  2410.  THE  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAUPOKNIA 
III  THI  HOT7SE  OF  RSPRESEIfTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
m  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Maoigam], 
I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  HJl.  2410, 
the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1985.  This 
bill  reflects  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2251.  which  was  amended  and  report- 
ed favorably  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  on  May 
2,  1985.  It  would  reauthorize  and 
revise  the  health  professions  educa- 
tional programs  in  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

This  legislation  should  never  have 
been  necessary.  Last  year  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee  led  to  a  bill  that 
passed  the  Congi-ess  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing, bipartisan  vote.  But  President 
Reagan  pocket-vetoed  that  legislation, 
giving  the  Congress  no  opportunity  to 
overrride.  H.R.  —  is  essentially  identi- 
cal to  the  provisions  in  that  vetoed 
bill. 

The  President's  pocket-veto  created 
chaos  among  students  who  do  not 
know  if  they  will  have  funds  to  contin- 
ue, or  begin,  their  professional  train- 
ing. This  action  has  also  prevented 
from  taking  effect  numerous  provi- 
sions needed  to  reduce  student  loan 
default  rates  and  strengthen  collection 
procedures. 

This  year  the  President  has  again 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  educational 
assistance  programs  in  title  VII. 

The  administration's  rationale  for 
these  dramatic  proposals  is  that  there 
is  "a  steadily  increasing  supply  of 
health  professionals  and  greatly  im- 
proved distribution  of  health  care 
practitioners  among  medically  under- 
served  areas  of  the  country." 

That  argiiment  draws  on  the  current 
perception  that  there  is  or  will  soon  be 
a  surplus  of  physicians.  The  adminis- 
tration, however,  ignores  the  actual 
purpose  of  these  programs: 

Scholarships  and  subsidized  loans 
are  targeted  to  financially  disadvan- 
taged students. 

Program  support  is  directed  to  meet 
persistent  national  shortages  in  pri- 
mary care,  public  health  and  other  dis- 
ciplines, not  specialized  doctors. 
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Ehren  with  an  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  physicians,  these  national 
needs  would  go  unmet. 

Clear  national  shortages  exist  in 
each  of  these  areas.  Termination  or  re- 
duction of  Federal  support  will  have 
numerous  disastrous  consequences: 

Health  professional  opportunities 
will  be  restricted  only  to  the  children 
of  wealthy  families.  Past  gains  in  mi- 
nority enrollments  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions, which  already  are  being  re- 
versed, will  be  lost. 

Efforts  to  meet  national  needs  in 
primary  care,  public  health  and  other 
disciplines  will  be  seriously  damaged; 
faced  with  rising  debts,  medical  stu- 
dents will  prefer  more  lucrative  sub- 
specialties. 

Programs  in  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  include: 

First.  HEAL  insurance  for  market- 
rate  student  loans: 

Second.  HPSL  low-interest  student 
loans; 

Third.  Scholarships  for  students  of 
exceptional  financial  need; 

Fourth.  Capitation  assistance  to 
schools  of  public  health: 

Fifth.  Support  for  departments  of 
family  medicine; 

Sixth.  The  area  health  education 
centers; 

Seventh.  Support  for  programs  to 
train  phjrsician  assistants; 

Eighth.  Programs  and  traineeships 
in  general  internal  medicine,  general 
pediatrics,  family  medicine,  and  gener- 
al dentistry; 

Ninth.  Assistance  for  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds; 

Tenth.  Project  grant  authorities  for 
health  professions  schools; 

Eleventh.  Support  for  schools  with 
advanced  financial  distress:  and 

Twelfth.  Support  for  programs  and 
traineeships  in  health  administration, 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine. 

This  bill  would  also: 

For  the  first  time,  set  aside  50  per- 
cent of  new  Federal  HPSL  loan  funds 
for  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds; 

Provide  for  the  improvement  of 
health  professional  training  in  geriat- 
rics; and 

Substantially  strengthen  the  loan  in- 
surance fund  and  improve  collections 
under  the  HEAL  Program. 

We  cannot  sacrifice  such  basic 
needs.  These  small  programs  provide 
critical  training  necessary  for  appro- 
priate care  of  the  American  people. 
These  programs  have  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  the  past,  and  I 
hope  that  will  continue.* 


May  8,  1985 


May  8,  1985 


ERA  WINS  AWARD  AS  1985  SBA 
PRIME  CONTRACTOR  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VUIOIMIA 
nt  TRt  ROnSE  or  RCPIUtSElfTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 

with  great  pride  that  I  commend  Elngi- 
neering  Research  Associates  [ERA],  a 
northern  Virginia  firm,  for  winning 
the  award  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's 1985  Prime  Contractor 
of  the  Year. 

ERA  was  founded  in  1977  as  a  high 
technology  organization  specializing  in 
computer-based  electronic  systems. 
The  principal  applications  of  these 
techniques  include:  tactical  reconnais- 
sance, electronic  wai-fare,  and  comput- 
er-based training  systems.  During  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  the  company  has 
won  two  multimillion  dollar  procure- 
ments in  competition  against  some  of 
the  coimtry's  corporate  giants.  These 
procurements  are  the  Air  Force's  Sen- 
tinel Bright  Voice  Processing  Training 
System  and  the  Navy's  Thetis  B  Pro- 
gram. 

E3tA  is  entirely  owned  by  its  employ- 
ees. Since  1978  the  firm  has  experi- 
enced a  compound  growth  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  per  year.  In  1984, 
the  company's  revenues  exceeded  $12 
million:  the  company  has  shown  a 
profit  every  year  since  its  inception. 

ERA'S  success  is  a  tribute  to  a  free 
enterprise  system  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  innovation  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  to  take  its  place  alongside  estab- 
lished corporate  America  in  fostering 
this  country's  economic  growth  and 
national  security.  Since  the  award  the 
company  has  received  is  such  a  pres- 
tigious one,  I  am  honored  to  enter  into 
the  CoHGRXssiOHAL  RECORD  the  follow- 
ing names  of  all  ERA  employees 
during  the  year  leading  to  this  award, 
and  offer  my  personal  congratulations 
to  each  of  them. 

Emplotke  Ljst 

Joseph  Abell.  Edward  Alex.  Federlco  All- 
musa.  WUllam  Amon.  Jeffery  Anderson. 
Linda  Armlstead,  Paul  Amone,  H.  Wesley 
Barnes,  Thomas  Barklewics,  Randal  Bates. 
Benjamin  Battle.  Susan  Baumert.  Roy  Ber- 
geron. Frances  Blalek,  Deborah  Blake. 
Martin  Bondy,  Alan  Booth.  Tahnya  Bowser. 
Lance  Boyd.  £>avid  Brand.  William  Briotta. 
Donna  Brosmer,  Claire  Brown,  Richard 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Butler,  Delia  Calderwood. 
Marco  Caluori.  Alice  Jo  Campbell. 

Prank  Cangelosi.  Domlnlck  Carduccl.  Xan 
Clark.  Lawrence  Clough.  Sean  Clubb.  Jean 
Collins.  Terry  Collins,  Phyllis  Cook-Taylor, 
Thomas  Cooney.  Kathleen  Cossack.  Martin 
Cury,  Vernon  Daggett.  Timothy  Daniel, 
Kenneth  Davidson.  Gregory  deMllt,  John 
Dickinson.  John  Dooney.  Holly  Dorsey, 
Brian  Dutton.  Gail  Ellingwood,  Roena 
Penty.  Glenn  Pinney.  TTiomas  Portier,  Ter- 
inda  Prancis.  Sarah  Freeman.  John  Oault. 
Dale  Ouerkink. 


Kenneth  Olasser.  Christopher  Godwin. 
Lawrence  Ooldlng,  Sydney  Goldlust,  Ansel 
Gould,  Cecil  Graves.  Evelyn  Green.  David 
Gurganus.  Patricia  Hailey.  Jay  Hallowell, 
Karen  Hanish,  Geoffrey  Hanson.  Kenneth 
Harden.  Edward  Henn.  James  Hitchcock. 
Denise  Hoffman.  John  Horan.  Darlene 
Howard.  Leland  Hughes.  Julie  Jauregul. 
Donna  Jett,  Michael  Kelly,  Robert  Kemp. 
Robert  Kettlg,  Preston  Knapp.  Martin  Koe- 
foed.  Monlque  Kohly,  James  Krlen. 

Joseph  Knisick.  John  Kuehn,  Kimberly 
Kunselman,  Marilyn  Lafferty,  Rosemary 
Lafrance,  Cynthia  Landon,  Sharon  Lane. 
John  Lannon,  Nina  Lansky,  Catherine  Ut- 
pointe,  S.  Kim  Leary.  Deborah  Llpsey. 
Peggy  Lowe,  Linda  Mankowski,  Leslie 
Markowitz,  Annie  Martin,  Paul  Marvel. 
Daniel  Mattioli,  Charles  McGee,  Alonzo 
McGuffin,  Robert  McNaUy,  Carlo  Melnick, 
Susan  Mericle.  Gregory  Michaels.  Mary 
Miller.  Laird  Moffett.  Stephen  Moore. 

Juan  Navarro.  David  Niccum.  David 
Noble.  Thomas  Northwood.  Judith  No- 
vinsky.  Elizabeth  Oliver.  Krlsten  Page, 
Joseph  Palermlno,  Bradford  Pechacek.  Mar- 
ilyn Peworchlk.  John  Preston,  James 
Putnam.  Richard  Raines.  Bruce  Reed. 
Angela  Rickett.  Joanna  Rinaldi.  Deborah 
Rogers-Stoutenburg.  William  Roop,  Louis 
Rose,  Mary  Ellen  Rutt,  Norman  St.  Louis, 
Richard  Sandler.  John  Scluto.  Victor  Sel- 
lier.  J.ulle  Setash.  William  Seward.  Rosene 
Shenk.  Margaret  Shlf  flett. 

Kathleen  Simoninl.  Leonard  Sparks. 
Catherine  Spear.  Walter  Stein.  Mark 
Stover,  David  Strelt,  Richard  Sutermeister, 
Myron  Ssot,  Lance  Taggart,  Scott  Takane, 
Robert  Tamaru,  Christina  Tancredi.  Jimmy 
Terry.  Ron  Thomas,  Judith  Tlrpak.  Joseph 
Truelove.  Daniel  Umphrey.  Eileen  Volgt. 
Corbln  Ward.  Helen  Warf.  Perrf  WatU. 
Vanessa  Weaver.  Stephen  Webb.  Paul 
Weinachel,  Lois  Wenzell.  James  Teargain.* 


STOCKMAN  SEEMS 

TRACKED         IN         HIS 
AGAINST  AMTRAK 


SIDE- 
CASE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MA8SACRU8ETT8 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
sound  rail  passenger  system  is  indis- 
pensible  to  this  Nation's  economic  in- 
frastruture.  As  a  modem  industrial 
nation,  we  should  be  strengthening 
Amtrak,  rather  than  entertaining  pro- 
posals which  would  spell  the  end  of 
this  essential  service. 

At  attempt  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  by  slashing  Amtrak's  appro- 
priations would  rank  among  the  most 
short-sighted  and  illusory  cuts  made 
by  this  Congress. 

By  decimating  the  Amtrak  portion 
of  the  Federal  budget,  we  would  be 
cutting  bone  and  muscle,  rather  than 
fat. 

Tom  Wicker  has  written  an  incisive 
article  laying  out  some  of  the  facts 
and  figures  behind  the  Amtrak  budget 
issue. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 
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Stockmah  Snifs  Shmtsacked  ih  His  Case 
AoAixsT  AirnuK 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
New  York.— David  Stockman,  boy  genius 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  threw  a  tan- 
trum the  other  day  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. If  senators  did  not  have  "the  cour- 
age, the  foresight,  the  comprehension"  to 
"pull  the  plug"  on  what  he  called  an  "irre- 
deemable" Amtrak  rail  passenger  system,  he 
saw  little  hope  for  deficit  reduction  or  for 
avoiding  a  "whopping  tax  increase." 

There,  there,  little  man.  It  won't  be  as  bad 
as  all  that,  if  Amtrak  survives.  Take  Eliza- 
beth Dole's  word  for  it. 

As  secretary  of  transportation,  she  af- 
firmed last  September  that  she  stiared  the 
view  of  Federal  Railroad  Administrator 
John  H.  Riley  that  Amtrak  had  made  "great 
strides"  toward  "modem,  cost-efficient 
intercity  rail  passenger  service"— running  in 
1985  "more  route  miles  than  It  did  In  1981  at 
approximately  28  percent  lower  funding." 

Bfrs.  Dole,  far  from  sharing  young  David's 
hysteria  about  what  he  cutely  called  a 
"mobile  money-burning  machine,"  had 
asked  for  a  $765-mlllion  Amtrak  subsidy  for 
fiscal  1986. 

Stoclunan  and  President  Reagan  squawk 
frequently  about  a  $35-per-head  subsidy 
that  each  Amtrak  passenger  supposedly  re- 
ceives. This  prestidigitation  requires  adding 
the  Amtrak  subsidy  to  the  amount  that 
Amtrak  business  travelers  can  deduct  from 
their  income  taxes,  and  dividing  by  30  mil- 
lion passengers;  presto!  >35  a  head. 

Young  David  is  so  distraught  that  he  ap- 
prently  forgets  some  of  the  other  numbers— 
surely  so  brilliant  a  budget  director  knows 
them— he  might  be  expected  to  crunch.  For 
example: 

Sixty-five  percent  of  airline  revenues  are 
for  business  travel;  so  for  each  airlines  pas- 
senger, business  travel  deductions  alone  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  of  (33.  In  1984,  moreover,  air- 
traffic  control  cost  the  federal  government 
$2.1  billion,  or  (9  for  each  of  221  million  air 
passengers;  so  by  young  David's  Irrelevant 
arithmetic,  the  federal  subsidy  per  air  pas- 
senger was  $42. 

Prom  its  ticket  revenues— which  pay  60 
percent  of  its  costs— and  subsidy.  Amtrak  is 
required  to  spend  $116  million  annually  to 
maintain  the  Northeast  Corridor  right-of- 
way,  over  which  also  move  the  freight  trains 
of  Conrail  (which  earned  $500  million  in 
1984)  and  every  rail  commuter  service  from 
Boston  to  Washington. 

If.  as  young  David  urges.  Congress  pulls 
the  plug  on  Amtrak— a  House  subcommittee 
has  voted  to  continue  the  rail  system  in  op- 
eration—the government  will  have  to  pay 
$2.1  billion  in  labor-termination  costs  over 
the  next  six  years,  an  obligaUon  inherited 
from  the  private  railroads:  $3  billion  in 
modem  locomotives,  equipment,  specialized 
shops  and  Northeast  Corridor  plant  wlU  be 
scrapped,  with  little  market  for  salvage;  and 
about  150.000  Jobs  in  affected  business  sec- 
tors will  be  jeopardized  (25,000  railroad  em- 
ployees will  be  thrown  out  of  Jobs). 

But  the  young  genius  told  the  senators 
that  few  programs  ranked  lower  than 
Amtrak  "In  terms  of  the  good  they  do,  the 
purpose  they  serve  and  the  national  need." 
Boyish  overstatement  again— Amtrak  car- 
ried 20  million  passengers  last  year,  while 
receiving  a  smaller  federal  subsidy  (in  cur- 
rent dollars)  than  In  1978;  and  in  the  North- 
east Corridor  160.000  commuters  on  various 
services  rode  over  Amtrak-malntalned  right- 
of-way  every  day. 

The  Empire  State  Passengers'  Ass(x:iation 
polnto  out  that  at  least  1.200  people  board  a 
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train  daily  in  Albany.  N.Y..  alone;  and  asks, 
pertinently,  who— if  Amtrak  goes— will  pay 
to  operate  Penn  Station  for  the  great  tide  of 
commuters  from  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  into  and  out  of  New  York  Cnty?  Kill- 
ing Amtrak  also  would  nullify  the  two  bond 
issues  New  Yorkers  have  voted  for  high- 
speed rail  service,  with  $100  million  already 
invested.  ' 

Aside  from  New  York  and  the  Northeast 
(never  high  concerns  for  Reaganltes), 
Amtrak  serves  25  American  communities 
(and  surrounding  regions)  that  have  no  air 
or  bus  service.  52  more  that  have  no  bus 
service  and  94  that  have  no  air  service. 
Almost  a  million  passengers  got  on  or  off 
trains  at  places  without  bus  service  in  fiscal 
1984. 

So  young  David  shouldn't  get  so  wrought 
up  about  Amtrak;  and  returning  White 
House  colleagues  might  calm  him  with  news 
that  the  West  German  government,  plan- 
ning infrastructure  Investments  for  the  next 
decade,  has  decided  to  put  34  billion  marks 
into  its  railroads  and  only  28  billion  into  Its 
highway  network.  Now  that's  a  grown-up 
decision.* 


HOUSE  CON.  RESOLUTION  135 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUrOMOA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  135,  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  visit  a  cemetery  where 
Nazi  Waffen  SS  were  buried.  I  also 
was  one  of  dozens  of  Congressmen 
who  sie^ied  a  letter  to  the  President 
making  the  same  point,  and  encourag- 
ing him  to  visit  the  site  of  Nazi  con- 
centration camp.  In  addition  to  these 
efforts,  I  personally  called  the  White 
House  to  speak  with  the  President's 
advisers  to  (x>unsel  against  the  pub- 
lished itinerary  and  also  signed  a 
letter  to  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  re- 
questing that  he  release  President 
Reagan  from  his  promise  to  visit  Bit- 
burg  Cemetery.  I  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  if  the  President  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  his  scheduled  visit  he 
would,  using  his  gift  of  communica- 
tion, t>e  able  to  put  the  visit  in  a  clear 
and  positive  perspective. 

I  believe  that  the  President  was  able 
to  accomplish  Just  that  and  Mr. 
Speaker  I'd  like  to  submit  a  copy  of 
President  Reagan's  moving  Bitburg 
speech  into  the  Record.  The  speech 
was  a  classic: 

I  have  Just  come  from  the  cemetery  where 
German  war  dead  lay  at  rest.  No  one  cou^d 
visit  here  without  deep  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions. I  felt  great  sadness  that  history  could 
be  filled  with  such  waste,  destruction,  and 
evil.  But  my  heart  was  also  lifted  by  the 
knowledge  that  from  the  ashes  has  come 
hope,  and  that  from  the  terrors  of  the  past 
we  have  built  40  years  of  peace  and  free- 
dom—and reconciliation  among  our  nations. 

This  visit  has  stirred  many  emotions  In 
the  American  and  German  people,  too.  I 
have  received  many  letters  since  first  dedd- 
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inc  to  come  to  Bitburg  Cemetery,  some  sup- 
portive, others  deeply  concerned  and  ques- 
tioning, others  opposed.  Some  old  wounds 
hjkve  been  reopeneid.  and  this  I  regret  very 
much,  because  this  should  be  a  time  of  heal- 
ing. To  the  veterans  and  families  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  still  carry  the  scars  and 
feel  the  p*infui  losses  of  that  war.  our  ges- 
ture of  reconciliation  with  the  Oerman 
people  today  in  no  way  minimizes  our  love 
and  honor  for  those  who  fought  and  died 
for  our  country.  They  gave  their  lives  to 
rescue  freedom  in  Its  darlcest  hour.  The  alli- 
ance of  democratic  nations  that  guards  the 
freedom  of  millions  in  E^irope  and  America 
today  stands  as  living  testimony  that  their 
noble  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 

No.  their  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  I  have 
to  teU  you  that  nothing  will  ever  fill  me 
with  greater  hope  than  the  sight  of  two 
former  war  heroes  who  met  today  at  the 
Bitburg  ceremony,  each  among  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  each  an  enemy  of  the  other  40 
years  ago.  each  a  witness  to  the  horrors  of 
war.  But  today  they  came  together.  Ameri- 
can and  German.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
and  Gen.  Johanner  Steinhoff.  reconciled 
and  united  for  freedom,  they  reached  over 
the  graves  to  one  another  like  brothers  and 
grasped  their  hands  in  peace. 

To  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust:  Tour 
terrible  suffering  has  made  you  ever  vigilant 
against  evil.  Many  of  you  are  worried  that 
reconciliation  means  forgetting.  I  promise 
you.  we  will  never  forget.  I  have  just  come 
this  morning  from  Bergen-Belsen.  where 
the  horror  of  that  terrible  crime,  the  Holo- 
caust, was  forever  burned  upon  my  memory. 
No,  we  will  never  forget,  and  we  say  with 
the  victims  of  that  Holocaust:  "Never 
again." 

The  war  against  one  man's  totalitarian 
dictatorship  was  not  like  other  wars.  The 
evil  world  of  Nazism  turned  all  values 
upside  down.  Nevertheless,  we  can  mourn 
the  German  war  dead  today  as  human 
t>eings.  crushed  by  a  vicious  ideology. 

There  are  over  2.000  buried  in  Bitburg 
Cemetery.  Among  them  are  48  members  of 
the  SS.  The  crimes  of  the  SS  must  rank 
among  the  most  heinous  in  human  history. 
But  others  buried  there  were  simply  soldiers 
in  the  German  army.  How  many  were  fanat- 
ical followers  of  a  dictator  and  willfully  car- 
ried out  his  cruel  orders?  And  how  many 
were  conscripts,  forced  into  service  during 
the  death  throes  of  the  Nazi  war  machine? 
We  do  not  know.  Many,  however,  we  know 
from  the  dates  on  their  tombstones,  were 
only  teenagers  at  the  time.  There  is  one  boy 
burled  there  who  diw  a  week  before  his 
16th  birthday.  * 

There  were  thousands  of  such  soldiers  to 
whom  Nazism  meant  no  more  than  a  brutal 
end  to  a  short  life.  We  do  not  believe  In  col- 
lective guilt.  Only  God  can  look  into  the 
human  heart.  All  these  men  have  met  their 
Supreme  Judge,  and  they  have  been  Judged 
by  Him,  as  we  shall  all  be  judged. 

Our  duty  today  is  to  mourn  the  human 
wreckage  of  totalitarianism,  and  today,  in 
Bitburg  Cemetery,  we  commemorated  the 
potential  good  and  humanity  that  was  con- 
sumed back  then,  40  years  ago.  Perhaps  if 
that  15-year-old  soldier  bad  lived,  he  would 
have  Joined  his  fellow  countrymen  in  build- 
ing this  new  democratic  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  devoted  to  human  dignity  and  the 
defense  of  freedom  that  we  celebrate  today. 
Or  perhaps  his  children  or  his  grandchil- 
dren might  t>e  among  you  here  today  at  the 
Bitburg  Air  Base,  where  new  generations  of 
Germans  and  Americans  join  together  in 
friendship  and  common  cause,  dedicating 
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their  lives  to  preserving  peace  and  guarding 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  each  war  only 
planted  the  seeds  of  the  next.  We  celebrate 
today  the  reconciliation  between  our  two 
nations  that  has  liberated  us  from  that 
cycle  of  destruction.  Look  at  what  together 
we  have  accomplished.  We  who  were  en- 
emies are  now  friends.  We  who  were  bitter 
adversaries  are  now  the  strongest  of  allies. 
In  the  place  of  fear  we  have  sown  trust,  and 
out  of  the  ruins  of  war  has  blossomed  an  en- 
during peace.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  served  in  this  town  over  the 
years.  As  the  mayor  of  Bitburg  has  said,  Ln 
that  time  there  have  t>een  some  6.000  mar- 
riages between  Germans  and  Americans, 
and  many  thousands  of  children  have  come 
from  these  unions.  This  is  the  real  symbol 
of  our  future  together,  a  future  to  be  fUled 
with  hope,  friendship,  and  freedom. 

The  hope  we  see  now  could  sometimes 
even  be  glimpsed  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
war.  I'm  thinking  of  one  special  story— that 
of  a  mother  and  her  young  son  living  alone 
In  a  modest  cottage  In  the  middle  of  the 
woods.  One  night  as  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
exploded  not  far  away,  three  young  Ameri- 
can soldiers  arrived  at  their  door— standing 
In  the  snow,  lost  behind  enemy  lines.  All 
were  frostbitten:  one  was  badly  wounded. 
Even  though  sheltering  the  enemy  was  pun- 
ishable by  death,  she  took  them  In  and 
made  them  a  supper  with  some  of  her  last 
food. 

And  then,  they  heard  another  knock  at 
the  door.  This  time  four  German  soldiers 
stood  there.  The  woman  was  afraid,  but  she 
quickly  said  with  a  firm  voice.  "There  will 
be  no  shooting  here."  She  made  all  the  sol- 
diers lay  down  their  weapons,  and  they  all 
Joined  in  the  makeshift  meal.  Heinz  and 
Willi,  it  turned  out.  were  only  16.  The  corpo- 
ral was  the  oldest  at  23.  Their  natural  suspi- 
cion dissolved  in  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  cottage.  One  of  the  Germans,  a  former 
medical  student,  tended  the  wounded  Amer- 
ican. 

Now,  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  story 
through  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  there,  now 
a  grown  man,  but  that  young  lad  that  had 
been  her  son.  He  said,  "Then  mother  said 
grace.  I  noticed  that  there  were  tears  In  her 
eyes  as  she  said  the  old.  familiar  words. 
'Komm,  Herr  Jesus.  Be  our  guest.'  And  as  I 
looked  around  the  table.  I  saw  tears,  too.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  battle-weary  soldiers,  boys 
again,  some  from  America,  some  from  Ger- 
many, all  far  from  home." 

That  night— as  the  storm  of  war  tossed 
the  world— they  had  their  own  private  armi- 
stice. The  next  morning  the  Oerman  corpo- 
ral showed  the  Americans  how  to  get  back 
behind  their  own  lines.  They  all  shook 
hands  and  went  their  separate  ways.  That 
happened  to  be  Christmas  Day,  40  years 
ago. 

Those  boys  reconciled  briefly  in  the  midst 
of  war.  Surely,  we  allies  in  peacetime  should 
honor  the  reconciliation  of  the  last  40  years. 

To  the  people  of  Bitburg.  our  hosts  and 
the  hosts  of  our  servicemen:  Like  that  gen- 
erous woman  40  years  ago,  you  make  us  feel 
very  welcome.  Vlelen  Dank  [Thank  youl. 

And  to  the  men  and  women  of  Bitburg  Air 
Base.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  we  know  that, 
even  with  such  wonderful  hosts,  you  Job  Is 
not  an  easy  one.  You  serve  around  the 
clock,  far  from  home,  always  ready  to 
defend  freedom.  We  are  grateful,  and  we're 
very  proud  of  you. 

Pour  decades  ago.  we  waged  a  great  war  to 
lift  the  darkness  of  evil  from  the  world,  to 
let  men  and  women  In  this  country  and  in 
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every  country  live  In  the  sunshine  of  liberty. 
Our  victory  was  great,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public, Italy,  and  Japan  are  now  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  But  the  struggle  for 
freedom  Is  not  complete,  for  today  much  of 
the  world  Is  still  cast  in  totalitarian  dark- 
ness. 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  went  to  the  Berlin  Wall  and  pro- 
claimed that  he.  too.  was  a  Berliner.  Today, 
freedom-loving  people  around  the  world 
must  say:  I  am  a  Berliner.  I  am  a  Jew  in  a 
world  still  threatened  by  anti-Semitism.  I 
am  an  Afghan,  and  I  am  a  prisoner  of  the 
Gulag.  I  am  a  refugee  in  a  crowded  boat 
foundering  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  I  am  a 
Laotian,  a  Camt>odlan,  a  Cuban,  and  a  Mis- 
klto  Indian  in  Nicaragua.  I,  too,  am  a  poten- 
tial victim  of  totalitartonlsm. 

The  one  lesson  of  World  War  n,  the 
leaw>n  of  Nazism,  Is  that  freedom  must 
always  be  stronger  than  totalitarianism,  and 
that  good  must  always  be  stronger  thai^ 
evll.The  moral  measure  of  our  two  nations 
will  be  found  in  the  resolve  we  show  to  pre- 
serve liberty,  to  protect  life,  and  to  honor 
and  cherish  all  God's  children. 

That  Is  why  the  free,  democratic  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  Is  such  a  profound 
and  hopeful  testament  to  the  human  spirit. 
We  cannot  undo  the  crimes  and  wars  of  yes- 
terday, nor  call  the  millions  back  to  life.  But 
we  can  give  meaning  to  the  past  by  learning 
Its  lessons  and  making  a  better  future.  We 
can  let  our  pain  drive  us  to  greater  efforts 
to  heal  humanity's  suffering. 

Today  I  traveled  220  miles  from  Bergen- 
Belsen  and,  I  feel.  40  years  In  time.  With 
the  lessons  of  the  past  firmly  in  our  minds, 
we  have  turned  a  new.  brighter  page  in  his- 
tory. One  of  the  many  who  wrote  me  about 
this  visit  was  a  young  woman  who  had  re- 
cently t>een  bar  mltzvahed.  She  urged  me  to 
lay  the  wreath  at  Bitburg  Cemetery  In 
honor  of  the  futtire  of  Germany,  and  that  Is 
what  we  have  done.  On  this  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  World  War  II.  we  mark  the  day  when 
the  hate,  the  evil,  and  the  obscenities  ended, 
and  we  commemorate  the  rekindling  of  the 
democratic  spirit  in  Germany. 

There  is  much  to  make  us  hopeful  on  this 
historic  anniversary.  One  of  the  symbols  of 
that  hope  came  a  little  while  ago  when  we 
heard  a  German  band  playing  the  American 
national  anthem,  and  an  American  band 
playing  the  German  national  anthem. 
WhUe  much  of  the  world  still  huddles  in  the 
darkness  of  oppression,  we  can  see  a  new 
dawn  of  freedom  sweeping  the  globe.  And 
we  can  see — In  the  new  democracies  of  Latin 
America.  In  the  new  economic  freedoms  and 
prosperity  In  Asia,  in  the  slow  movement 
toward  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the 
strengthening  alliance  of  democratic  na- 
tions In  Europe  and  America— that  the  light 
from  that  dawn  is  growing  stronger. 

Together  let  us  gather  in  that  light,  and 
walk  out  of  the  shadow.  Let  us  live  In  peace. 
Thank  you.  and  God  bless  you  all.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SARAH 
McCLENDON 
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deserved  and,  I  believe  overdue,  trib- 
ute to  one  of  this  Nation's  most  effec- 
tive journalists,  Sarah  McClendon. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  its  Annual 
Journalism  Week  Propram  at  Colum- 
bia, MO.  the  school  presented  its 
annual  honor  medals  to  seven  out- 
standing leaders  in  their  fields.  One  of 
the  1985  Missouri  honor  medals  was 
presented  Monday  evening  to  Mrs. 
McClendon. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  House  that 
these  medals,  coming  from  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  institutions  in  the 
field  of  Journalism  education,  are 
marks  of  great  distinction.  They  are 
awarded  only  to  men  and  women  who 
have  made  great  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  in  which  they  work 
and  to  the  people  they  serve. 

Sarah  McClendon.  a  correspondent 
who  is  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  this 
House  because  of  her  long  experience 
in  covering  Washington,  is  a  native  of 
my  State  of  Texas— and  as  a  Texan,  I 
am  proud  to  salute  her.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  institution  which  hon- 
ored her.  One  of  a  number  of  Missouri 
Journalism  graduates  who  have  com- 
piled distinguished  records  here  in 
Washington  as  well  as  many  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  Missouri  medal  wlimers  are  not 
cited  for  one  specific  story  or  article. 
This  is  a  prize  given  on  the  basis  of 
contributions  to  journalism  over  many 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

In  Sarah  McClendon 's  case,  this 
award  was  based  on  her  record  of  en- 
terprise and  Independence  in  coverage 
of  national  and  regional  news  over  her 
years  in  the  Capital— for  her  courage 
in  asking  the  hard  questions  that  had 
to  be  asked  for  the  sake  of  her  readers 
in  Texas  and  elswhere— and  for  her 
skill  and  diligence  in  digging  out  the 
news  that  matters  from  the  White 
House,  the  Congress,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Washington  scene.  And  beyond 
that,  I  believe  Sarah  McClendon  was 
also  being  honored  for  her  determined 
and  continuing  work  over  many  years 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  women  in 
journalism— a  fight  that  has  produced 
some  impressive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  Sarah  McClendon  for 
this  latest  public  evidence  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  she  and  her  work  are 
held.  But  I  also  want  to  congratulate 
the  University  of  Missouri's  Journal- 
ism School  for  having  the  perception 
to  know  a  distinguished  Journalist 
when  it  sees  one.* 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetduy,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  22,  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  paid  a 


THE  ASBESTOS  HYSTERIA 

HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.    DOWDY    of    Mississippi.  ■  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months,  much  at- 
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tention  has  been  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems of  asbestos  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  There  has  been  grave  concern 
over  the  potential  health  risk  to  chil- 
dren in  schools  because  of  asbestos- 
containing  materials. 

It  is  ironic  that  asbestos,  once  speci- 
fied by  building  codes,  architects,  and 
engineers  to  protect  and  save  lives 
from  fire,  has  become  a  source  of  anxi- 
ety for  parents,  students,  and  educa- 
tors. 

It  is  important  that  we  determine 
under  wha*^  conditions  asbestos-con- 
taining materials  pose  a  significant 
health  risk  and  how  we  can  best  elimi- 
nate that  risk. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  our  ef- 
forts, because  indications  are  that  im- 
proper removal  can  cause  relatively 
high  exposures  to  workers  and  can 
leave  a  residual  asbestos  concentration 
in  a  building  that  is  higher  than  it  was 
before  removal. 

The  Detroit  News  recently  ran  an 
excellent  four-part  series  on  asbestos 
during  the  week  of  March  3  of  this 
year  which  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  take  a  moment  to  read. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  article.  I 
have  instead  submitted  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  News  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  long  ago  should  have  set  a  na- 
tional air  monitoring  standard  for  as- 
bestos in  schools.  Individual  States  are 
now  beginning  to  set  State  standards 
because  our  Federal  agency  has  not 
moved  forward.  EPA  should  begin  at 
once  its  procedure  for  setting  air  moni- 
toring standards. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  7, 1985] 
The  Asbbstos  Hysteria 

Special  writer  Michael  J.  Bennett's  four- 
part  series  on  the  asbestos  dilemma,  which 
ended  yesterday,  revealed  a  host  of  disturb- 
ing facts  about  the  way  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  is  handling  the  as- 
bestos Issue.  The  asbestos  commonly  used  In 
school  buildings,  for  example,  may  not  be 
nearly  as  dangerous  to  health  as  has  been 
alleged.  Even  if  It  were,  the  current  hysteri- 
cal rush  to  remove  it  could  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  believe  Mr.  Bennett  also 
raised  serious  questions  of  whether  science 
has  been  twisted  to  serve  political  ends. 

The  EPA  ruled  three  years  ago  that  asbes- 
tos posed  a  serious  health  hazard,  and  that 
school  buildings  should  be  Inspected  for  its 
presence.  Asbestos  was  widely  used  for  a 
time  after  World  War  II  as  insulation  for 
pipes  and  to  make  decorative  ceilings.  If  ma- 
terial that  crumbles  is  found,  school  boards 
must  notify  parents  and  staff,  and  then 
decide  on  what,  if  anything,  to  do  about  it. 

Asbestos  In  school  buildings  became  a 
major  national  Issue  when  the  Service  Em- 
ployes International  Union  got  Its  hands  on 
studies  by  Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff  of  New 
York  City's  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Dr.  Sellkoff 
was  tracking  a  high  incidence  of  lung  cancer 
among  World  War  II  shipyard  workers  who 
installed  asbestos  as  an  insulation  material. 
The  union  that  represents  school  custodians 
demanded  asbestos  rules  from  the  EPA,  os- 
tensibly to  protect  members'  health.  (A 
major  removal  program  may  also  provide  lu- 
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crative  Job  opportunities  for  contractors  and 
unions,  it's  worth  noting.) 

The  EPA  should  have  recognized  early  on 
that  there  was  something  Imperfect  about 
the  Sellkoff  studies.  Other  scientists  said 
that  the  shipyard  workers  utilized  red  and 
blue  asbestos,  not  the  white  variety  used  by 
the  building  trades.  It  is  true  that  red  and 
blue  asbestos  fit>ers  lodge  in  the  lungs  and 
may  cause  cancer  20  or  30  years  later,  but  it 
Is  also  true  that  the  lungs  seem  to  easily 
expel  white  asbestos  fibers. 

Further,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
shipyard  cancer  victims  were  heavy  smok- 
ers, and  their  lung  X-rays  show  the  same  le- 
sions that  would  be  on  the  lungs  of  heavy 
smokers.  Dr.  Sellkoff  himself  has  sharply 
reduced  his  own  estimates  of  the  potential 
hazards  of  white  asbestos.  First,  the  Quebec 
government  studied  the  health  of  women  in 
two  asbestos-milling  towns,  where  air  and 
water  are  laden  with  white  asbestos  fibers, 
and  found  no  link  to  cancer.  Further,  some 
EPA  officials  have  said  consistently  that  it 
Is  impossible  to  write  an  air  quality  rule  on 
asbestos  that  makes  any  sense  because  the 
scientific  knowledge  about  these  fibers  is  so 
uncertain. 

The  EPA  subjected  Its  studies  to  the  peer 
review  of  four  scientists  who  all  treated 
them  harshly.  They  questioned  the  method- 
ology, and  said  some  of  the  scientific  prem- 
ises were  wrong.  In  academe,  harsh  peer 
review  is  enough  to  kill  such  studlea  Never- 
theless, the  EPA.  eager  to  avoid  the  wrath 
of  environmental  extremists  and  opportun- 
istic politicians,  ordered  a  school  inspection 
program. 

By  leaving  It  to  individual  school  districts, 
EPA  would  get  political  credit  for  "doing 
something"  but  would  avoid  the  sticky  ques- 
tion of  who  should  finance  an  expensive 
cleanup.  Washington  offers  grants  and  loan 
guarantees  totaling  $50  million  for  asbestos 
removal,  but  the  total  cost  could  be  many 
times  that  amount.  In  Michigan  alone,  the 
cost  would  be  $73  million,  it's  estimated. 

New  evidence  shows  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  about  asbestos  is  leave  it  alone  if  it  is  not 
flaking  off,  or  encase  damaged  areas  with 
plastic  paint  or  other  covering.  Complete  re- 
moval coats  shelves,  furniture,  floors,  ceil- 
ings, hot  air  pipes,  and  everything  else  with 
the  very  fibers  the  program  was  intended  to 
contain.  Removal  is  therefore  a  self-defeat- 
ing option  at  a  cost  no  school  board  can 
afford. 

Reporter  Bennett  made  some  telling  addi- 
tional points  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  environmental  debate  in  this  country. 
Environmental  extremism  Is  difficult  to 
defend  against  because  scientists  can't  prove 
a  negative— they  can't  prove  that  cancer  or 
other  risks  from  any  given  substances  don't 
exist.  So  Irresponsible  extremists  can  always 
play  on  the  fears  of  risks  that  might  exist. 

The  asbestos  case  also  rests  on  the  "one 
fiber  can  kill"  argument.  That  is.  no  amount 
of  asbestos  can  be  allowed  in  the  environ- 
ment, because  as  little  as  one  fiber  sup- 
posedly can  make  the  body  go  haywire.  This 
can't  be  proved  (or  disproved),  but  for  ex- 
tremists seeking  to  impose  their  values  on 
society  it  has  the  virtue  of  forestall^  at- 
tempts to  weigh  risks  versus  benefits.  As 
Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out.  environmental  ac- 
tivism exists  not  to  be  satisfied,  at  least  on 
environmental  concerns.  Many  who  profess 
environmental  concerns  actually  are  pursu- 
ing larger  political  goals— to  remake  society 
along  the  lines  they  prefer.  Asbestos  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  strategy.  In  that  it 
seeks  to   use  parental   hysteria  over   the 
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safety  of  children,  however,  it  la  all  the 
more  reprehensible. 

The  aeries  most  Important  contribution 
was  to  point  out  that  many  supposedly  "ob- 
jective" scientists  have  willingly  lent  their 
prestige  to  the  asbestos  scare  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  evidence.  We  sus- 
pect it's  not  the  first  time  that  has  hap- 
pened. This  sort  of  abuse,  if  unchecked,  will 
wind  up  creating  great  public  skepticism 
about  science  and  cost  society  dearly.  The 
EPA  should  review  the  evidence  ImpartiaUy. 
and  state  and  local  officials  should  put  a 
hold  on  crash  programs  to  remove  asbestos 
until  a  clearer  picture  of  the  risks  and  bene- 
fits emerges.* 


NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  ACID 
RAIN 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

opKunnaoTA 

nr  THZ  HOUSE  or  RXPiiEsxirrATrvits 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
much  hag  been  said  and  written  about 
acid  rain,  the  body  of  information  to 
date  on  the  subject  has  tended  to 
focus  on  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Recently,  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute [WRI],  a  nonprofit  policy  re- 
search center,  published  a  report  de- 
scribing acidic  deposition  in  the  West. 
The  report  entitled  "The  American 
West's  Acid  Rain  Test"  was  the  result 
of  over  18  months  of  research  on  the 
characteristics  relevant  to  acid  deposi- 
tion In  the  Western  United  States. 

The  risk  of  damage  to  various  West- 
em  ecosystems  is  only  now  becoming 
apparent  as  research  Information  has 
become  more  readily  available.  Under 
language  I  coauthored  to  the  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1980,  a  national  moni- 
toring system  for  acid  deposition  was 
established.  This  research  effort,  the 
National  Acid  Precipitation  Assess- 
ment Program  [NAPAP],  is  expanding 
the  base  of  Information  available  on 
acid  deposition.  Under  this  program, 
the  Western  United  States,  for  the 
first  time,  has  come  under  close 
review. 

Those  Western  monitoring  sites  are 
now  beginning  to  report  data  needed 
to  analyze  the  potential  risk  of  acid 
rain  to  the  West.  What  this  data  and 
analyses  are  pointing  to  Is  that  the 
geophysical  characteristics  of  the 
Western  United  States  make  potential 
for  damage  from  acid  rain  different 
from  what  Is  being  experienced  In  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  WRI 
report  notes  that  the  soil  characteris- 
tics, precipitation  patterns,  and  geo- 
logical characteristics  differ  greatly  In 
the  West  from  the  East.  In  certain  in- 
stances, these  characteristics  increase 
the  potential  acid  rain  risk;  in  other 
Instances,  the  risk  Is  lessened.  The 
WRI  report  notes  that  much  of  the 
precipitation  In  the  Western  United 
States  Is  in  the  form  of  snow.  The 
report  noted  that  studies  have  re- 
vealed that  as  much  as  half  the  acids 
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In  snowpacks  can  be  released  in  the 
first  10  percent  of  melt,  creating  "acid 
pulses"  that  can  severely  harm  sensi- 
tive aquatic  sj^tems.  Even  within  a 
given  area  the  potential  danger  can 
differ.  According  to  the  WRI.  Indica- 
tions are  that  acidic  deposition  occurs 
at  high  elevation  because  the  concen- 
trations of  acids  exceed  those  of  natu- 
ral alkaline  materials.  It  goes  on  to 
note  that  at  lower  elevations,  deposi- 
tion is  less  acidic  because  relatively 
more  acid  is  neutralized. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation,  I 
am  interested  In  the  acid  deposition 
data  being  developed  In  the  West  be- 
cause many  of  the  monitoring  sites  are 
at  or  near  national  park  units.  Al- 
ready, collected  data  has  raised  some 
disturbing  developments  that  affect 
national  park  units.  The  WRI  report 
notes  that  episodes  of  temporary  com- 
plete acidification  of  portions  of  lakes 
have  been  observed  in  the  West.  Such 
was  the  case  at  Emerald  Lake  In  Se- 
quoia National  Park.  The  report  goes 
on  to  note  the  risk  of  surface  water 
acidification  at  11  national  park  units 
located  in  high  mountainous  regions. 
High  ozone  levels  have  been  docu- 
mented at  Yosemlte  and  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Parks.  In  the  Southwest,  impor- 
tant archaeological  ruins— sandstone 
formations— at  the  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park  are  vulnerable  to  acid 
damage. 

Based  on  the  reports  of  air  quality 
problems  experienced  at  national  park 
units  around  the  country,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion has  scheduled  oversight  hearings 
for  May  20  and  21,  1985,  on  air  quality 
In  the  parks.  We  will  be  Interested  In 
further  exploring  some  of  the  points 
of  concern  raised  by  the  WRI  report, 
as  weU  as  the  air  quality  problems  the 
national  parks  In  other  regions  are 
facing. 

Our  national  park  units,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  as  our  "crown  Jewels."  repre- 
sent a  great  resource  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  us  are  re- 
newed and  refreshed  as  we  admire  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  these  resources. 
Threats  to  these  resources,  be  It  from 
air  and  water  pollution  or  develop- 
ment, must  be  addressed  In  a  responsi- 
ble manner  If  we  are  to  pass  on  to 
future  generations  the  majestic  legacy 
of  our  National  Park  System.* 


INTRODUCINO  BY  REQUEST  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
REAUTHORIZE  THE  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  PROGRAM 


May  8.  1985 

dent's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Safety  Act. 

This  bill  authorizes  $27,267  million 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  Rail  Safety  Program.  Authori- 
zations are  not  Included  in  the  bill  for 
either  the  State  Participation  Pro- 
gram or  for  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act.  Under  section  208  of  the 
act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  Issue  subpoenas  and  re- 
quire the  production  of  docuiments. 
However,  there  Is  no  specific  provision 
for  the  enforcement  of  subpoenas  and 
orders  In  court.  The  technical  amend- 
ment would  clarify  that  the  Federal 
district  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force such  subpoenas  and  orders. 

I  strongly  support  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Program,  and  recognize  that  the 
safety  of  rail  operations  in  this  Nation 
is  essential  to  vital  passenger  transpor- 
tation services  and  efficient  freight 
transiMrtation.  In  recent  years,  the 
safety  of  railroad  operations  has 
greatly  improved.  This  improvement 
has  been  accomplished  in  large  part 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  both 
rail  labor  and  management,  along  with 
the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  consider  legislation 
concerning  reauthorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Safety  Program  this 
week.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  it  is  Im- 
portant that  this  bill  be  Introduced  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  administration's  position  on 
this  issue.* 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  HENRY  HYER 
RETIRES 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  TORK 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATtVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

m  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing,    by    request,    the    Presl- 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OPCAUrORlfU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  honorable  of 
professions  in  our  land  today  is  the 
practice  of  law.  Upholding  the  will  of 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation  is  not 
an  easy  task.  In  this  field  of  checks 
and  balances,  constant  questioning, 
and  varied  Interpretations,  it  is  only  . 
the  most  honorable  and  professional  n) 
Individuals  who  come  to  light  as  men 
of  great  deeds.  Such  a  man  is  William 
Henry  Hyer,  bankruptcy  Judge  of  the 
Central  District  of  California. 

After  a  law  career  that  spanned 
nearly  four  decades.  Judge  Hyer  will 
retire  on  May  31,  1985.  His  absence 
from  the  bench  will  not  go  unnoticed. 

William  Henry  Hyer  was  bom  in 
Olathe,  KS,  on  December  3,  1920.  Edu- 
cation was  very  important  to  young 
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Hyer.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Kansas  where  he  became  a  life  loyal 
member  of  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity. 
After  graduating  with  a  BJ3.B.  degree 
in  1942.  Hyer  Joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
as  an  aviation  cadet,  and  served  val- 
iantly for  4  years,  attaining  the  rank 
of  staff  sergeant. 

Again  thinking  of  his  education,  Wil- 
liam Hyer  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  California  in  1946.  He  was  graduat- 
ed 2  years  later  with  a  juris  doctor 
degree.  San  Bernardino,  CA,  was  the 
site  of  Hyer's  first  law  practice,  which 
he  set  up  in  1949.  He  served  as  a  legal 
officer  in  Civil  Affairs  Army  Reserve 
Unit,  San  Bernardino,  after  being  com- 
missioned a  first  lieutenant  in  military 
intelligence. 

On  February  15,  1964.  Judge  Hyer 
was  appointed  bankruptcy  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  California, 
now  known  as  the  Central  District. 
After  his  appointment.  Hyer's  case- 
load increased  steadily,  necessitating 
auldltional  staff  and  three  office 
moves.  Judge  Hyer  now  holds  court  in 
San  Bernardino,  the  city  where  he 
first  chose  to  practice  law. 

Judge  Hyer  is  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  varied  interests.  His  love  for  his 
fellow  man  is  evident  in  his  participa- 
tion In  community  events.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  is  so  well  respected  by  the 
citizens  of  southem  California  and  ad- 
mired by  his  colleagues.  Bankruptcy 
Judge  Hyer  and  his  wife.  Phyllis  Ruth 
Graeber,  have  raised  two  children:  a 
son,  William  Henry  IV  and  a  daughter, 
Hallie  Ann. 

After  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Hyer  intends  to  keep  active. 
His  plans  Include  traveling  to  visit  his 
friends  and  family  across  the  United 
States,  improving  his  golf  game,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  am  proud 
to  represent  such  an  outstaiiding 
human  being.  I  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  with  me  in  express- 
ing deep  appreciation  for  selfless  years 
of  service,  strong  admiration  for  an 
impressive  career,  and  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  and  healthy  retirement  to 
Judge  William  Henry  Hyer— a  remark- 
able man  whose  service  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  State,  and  the  Nation  will 
stand  for  years  to  come  as  a  symbol  of 
the  best  that  each  of  us  can  be.« 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  192 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORWIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  editorials  con- 
cerning House  Joint  Resolution  192 
which  would  recognize  April  24,  1986, 
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as  National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  and  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  genocide 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times.  They  both  concisely 
argue  the  Importance  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  its  passage. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27, 1985] 

TKS  AUfXMIAM  DCAD 

(By  Florence  Avaklan) 

This  week  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  20th  century's  first  act  of  genocide:  the 
massacre  of  1.5  million  Armenians  by  Otto- 
man Turkey.  Even  today,  Turkey  has  never 
admitted  Its  guilt.  Why  must  the  United 
States  connive  at  that  ugly  denial? 

In  1923,  when  the  genocide  ended,  almost 
one-half  of  the  world's  Armenian  popula- 
tion had  been  slaughtered  on  its  ancestral 
land,  which  It  had  inhabited  for  more  than 
3,000  years. 

Using  language  reminiscent  of  his  remarks 
about  West  Germany  and  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. President  Reagan,  in  not  wanting  "to 
harm  relations  with  an  important  ally."  op- 
poses a  pending  Congressional  resolution 
memorializing  the  Armenian  martyrs.  And 
In  1983.  he  said  of  the  1915-1923  genocide. 
"There's  virtually  no  one  alive  today  who 
was  living"  at  that  time.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  has  spoken  of  the 
"so-caUed  Armenian  genocide  resolution." 

How  painful  this  Is  not  only  for  the  thou- 
sands of  survivors  still  alive  worldwide  but 
also  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ar- 
menian-Americans who  for  decades  have 
sought  peaceful  means  to  redress  their 
grievances  and  who  deplore  today's  violence 
by  a  few  young  Armenians  who.  frustrated 
by  years  of  denials  and  distortions,  are  as- 
sassinating Turkish  officials. 

Reagan  Administration  waffling  on  Turk- 
ish genocide  ignores  mountains  of  objective 
testimony,  eyewitness  accounts  and  docu- 
ments from  non-Armenian  diplomats,  mis- 
sionaries, journalists  and  historians,  as  well 
as  American  officials— all  authenticating 
the  premeditated,  systematic  annihilation 
of  a  people. 

Henry  Morgenthau  Sr..  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  from  1913  to  1916,  wrote  of  "sadistic 
orgies"  and  "race  extermination"  In  his 
frantic  cables  to  Washington.  MaJ.  Gen. 
James  Harbord,  upon  returning  from  the 
Armenian  areas  In  1919,  called  it  the  "most 
colossal  crime  of  aU  ages."  Thirty  years 
later,  Rafael  Lemkln,  deeply  removed  by  the 
Armenian  tragedy  as  well  as  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust, coined  the  word  "genocide"— a  term 
HiUer  put  into  practice  after  he  chillingly 
commented,  "Who  today  remembers  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians?" 

It  was  on  April  24,  1915.  that  the  carnage 
began,  after  an  edict  by  Interior  Minister 
Talaat  Pasha  to  "destroy  completely  all  Ar- 
menians living  In  Turkey."  Community  lead- 
ers were  hanged  and  all  Armenian  males 
were  taken  away  and  bludgeoned  to  death. 
Women,  children  and  the  elderly  were 
rotmded  up  In  all  towns  and  villages  and 
marched  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  sun- 
scorched  deserts  of  Syria.  Pew  made  It. 
Those  surviving  starvation  or  thirst  were 
raped,  disembowled,  drowned,  burled  alive 
or  hauled  Into  harems.  Women's  breasts 
were  cut  off  and  babies  were  speared;  moth- 
ers, clutching  their  children,  threw  them- 
selves Into  rivers.  The  waters  ran  red. 

To  help  the  human  wrecks  of  this  mass 
murder,  in  1919  Congress,  with  Stote  De- 
partment cooperation,  aided  Near  East 
Relief,  an  American  organization. 
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I  know  why  Turkey  denies  the  genocide. 
But  how  can  we  explain  why  there  are  only 
some  35,000  Armenians  now  left  in  Turkey 
out  of  a  pre- 19 15  population  of  more  than 
two  million?  And  why  does  Turkey  now  find 
it  necessary  to  systematically  destroy  all 
traces  of  Armenian  culture — monuments, 
churches,  artifacts— In  Its  eastern  provinces? 

As  an  Armenian  bom  in  this  country,  I 
understand  why  the  Administration  and  the 
State  Department  want  Turkey's  support 
for  strategic  reasons,  even  If  this  means 
propping  up  a  despotic  regime  to  the  tune 
of  almost  $900  million  for  fiscal  year  1985 
alone. 

But  what  is  hard  to  understand  is  why  a 
great  democracy  would  Immorally  lend  its 
influence  to  Turkish  propaganda.  Over  the 
years,  would  Presidents  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Jimmy  Carter— even  Ronald 
Reagan.  In  a  1981  proclamation— hundreds 
of  members  of  Congress,  and  International 
diplomats,  have  paid  tribute  to  martyrs  of  a 
"so-caUed"  or  "alleged"  genocide? 

A  Congressional  resolution  that  remem- 
bers the  Armenian  victims  is  a  resounding 
statement  to  peoples  all  over  the  world  that 
America  wishes  to  go  on  record  not  only 
against  genocide  but  also  to  champion  the 
foremost  human  right— that  of  life  Itself. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  1985] 
The  Sorbows  or  AxKKmA 

Americans  with  their  scant  sense  of  histo- 
ry must  be  mystified  by  the  resurgence  of 
Armenians'  anger  about  an  atrocity  that  oc- 
curred 70  years  ago.  Impermissibly,  that 
anger  has  recently  been  Invoked  by  terror- 
ists to  justify  the  murder  of  Turkish  diplo- 
mats. But  fittingly,  it  also  moved  Armenians 
the  world  over  to  memorial  observances  last 
week.  They  plead  that  Turkey  at  least  ac- 
knowledge the  massacres  of  their  ancestors 
and  that  the  State  Department  remove  the 
word  "alleged"  from  Its  references  to  the 
1915  slaughter. 

Turkey's  indignant  rejoinder  has  been 
that  acknowledging  any  official  guilt  for 
such  remote  events  would  only  reward  ter- 
rorism. But  that  is  not  a  cogent  reason. 

What  did  happen  in  1915?  Armenians 
assert  that  two  million  of  their  forebears 
were  killed  or  driven  Into  exUe  by  the  Otto- 
man regime  in  an  attempt  to  liquidate  a 
long-persecuted  Christian  minority.  They 
cite  firsthand  accounts  by  American  and 
German  diplomats,  contemporary  press  re- 
ports, the  regime's  own  records  and  the  tes- 
timony of  survivors. 

They  are  disputed  by  Turks  on  every 
point.  Turics  maintain  that  an  advancing 
Russian  Army  was  Inciting  rebellion  among 
Armenians,  requiring  their  resettlement. 
Turkish  diplomats  single  out  as  objective 
the  scholarly  history  of  Sanford  and  Etel 
Kural  Shaw,  who  give  this  appraisal: 

"Armenians,  claim  that  as  many  as  3  mil- 
lion were  massacared,  but  no  counts  of  the 
dead  were  ever  taken,  and  the  actual  total 
can  only  be  Inferred.  These  claims  are  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  prewar  Armeni- 
an population  of  the  Empire  was  2.5  million. 
According  to  the  Ottoman  census  of  1914, 
however,  it  was  at  most  1.3  million.  Half  of 
these  people  lived  In  the  areas  affected  by 
the  deportation,  but  ...  It  appears  that 
about  400,000  people  were  actually  trans- 
ported In  1915-16.  In  addition,  some  700,000 
Armenians  fled  to  the  Caucasus,  western 
Europe  and  the  United  SUtes.  As  100.000 
remained  in  Turkey  after  the  war,  one  can 
conclude  that  about  300,000  died  If  one  ac- 
cepts the  Ottoman  census  reports,  or   1.3 
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million   If  the  Annenimn   flcuns  are  utl- 
llMd." 

So  scholars  trusted  by  Turks  put  the  mini- 
mum toll  at  300.0CO.  Why  then  should  the 
State  Department  call  the  massacres  "al- 
leced"?  The  official  excuse  that  the  num- 
bers are  in  dispute  is  obviously  not  the 
reason.  Turkey  is  an  important  ally.  Indeed. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  even 
pleaded  with  Congress  not  to  strain  rela- 
tions by  designating  April  34  as  a  day  of  re- 
membrance for  Armenian  victims.  Arme- 
nia's sorrows  deserve  better  than  that* 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO  IM- 
PROVE SAFETY  AND  CAPACITY 
ON  TWO  WASHINGTON.  DC 
AREA  BRIDGES 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vnonfiA 
nr  THX  Housz  op  sxpRssnrTAnvss 

Tueadav.  May  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  calling  for  stud- 
ies on  the  feasibility  of  Improving  the 
safety,  capacity,  and  operational  char- 
acteristics of  two  bridges  connecting 
northern  Virginia  and  Washington. 
DC— the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge 
and  the  Rochambeau  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  14th  Street  Bridge. 

More  specifically,  one  bill  would  call 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  adding 
two  lanes  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  other  bill  would  involve  the  study 
of  Improving  the  interchange  between 
the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  and  1-395  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Recent  repair  work  initiated  by  the 
National  Park  Service  on  Memorial 
Bridge  has  once  again  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  limited  ability  of  the  spans 
across  the  Potomac  River  to  handle 
the  normal  daily  load  of  traffic. 

Unfortimately,  even  when  all  the 
bridges  are  operating  at  full  capacity, 
there  is  a  serious  congestion  problem. 
It  is  my  belief  that  improvements  can 
be  made  on  all  the  Potomac  bridges, 
and  I  have  initiated  discission  with 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  Virginia,  and 
Federal  officials  to  find  workable  solu- 
tions. Two  possibilities  have  emerged, 
one  short-term  on  the  14th  Street 
Bridge,  and  one  long-term  on  the  Roo- 
sevelt Bridge. 

The  short-term  solution  would  be  to 
redirect  DC-bound  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  traffic  from 
the  14th  Street  Bridge  northbouind 
span  to  the  center  span  now  reserved 
for  high  occupancy  vehicle  traffic. 
This  would  remove  the  dangerous 
merge  that  now  exists  from  the  GW 
Parkway  to  northbound  1-395,  and 
could  be  accomplished  swiftly  through 
the  construction  of  a  new  ramp  at  rel- 
atively low  cost. 

The  long-term  solution  involves  ex- 
tensive  redecklng   of   the   Roosevelt 
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Bridge  to  accommodate  an  additional 
lane  in  each  direction.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  solution,  which  would  help 
smooth  out  traffic  flow  to  and  from 
Washington.  DC.  on  three  major 
northern  Virginia  commuter  arteries— 
1-66.  U.S.  Route  50,  and  the  GW  Park- 
way—warrants consideration. 

These  major  improvements  are  cru- 
cial in  this  area  for  those  who  travel 
these  routes  daily  and  for  those  who 
may  be  visitors  and  tourists  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  area.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  these  two  impor- 
tant projects.*  ^ 
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INDIAN  COUNTRY  GAMBLINO 
REGULATION  ACT 


EX'I'ENSION  OF  TAX-FREE  ROLL- 
OVER P>ERIOD 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIlfA 
IN  THX  HOnSK  OP  RZFRZSEItTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  extend  the  time 
period  for  tax-free  rollovers  of  quali- 
fied retirement  plans  from  60  to  90 
days.  The  last  Congress  rectified  a 
defect  in  the  law  by  requiring  notifica- 
tion of  the  availability  of  tax-free  roll- 
overs upon  distribution  of  retirement 
plan  funds.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  complete  the  process. 

This  bill  will  lend  uniformity  to  the 
law.  Currently,  warranties  are  for  90 
days.  One  has  90  days  to  respond  to  a 
suit.  I  believe  there  should  also  be  90 
days  to  roll  over  retirement  funds. 

There  has  been  a  great  proliferation 
of  Investment  vehicles  for  retirement 
funds,  which  has  presented  people 
with  a  wide— and  sometimes  confus- 
ing-array of  choices.  Special  care 
must  be  exercised  when  investing 
these  funds,  and  for  many  people.  60 
days  is  not  an  adequate  period  of  time 
to  compare  all  methods  available  in 
order  to  meet  one's  retirement  needs. 
Any  mistakes  are  compounded  by 
time,  possibly  subjecting  the  retiree  to 
dependence  on  the  Government  for  as- 
sistance. Thus.  90  days  Is  both  the  log- 
ical and  needed  period  of  time  to  fa- 
cilitate this  process. 

According  to  the  IRS,  many  people 
have  been  put  at  a  financial  disadvan- 
tage due  to  too  short  a  rollover  period 
and  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
availabUity  of  this  provision.  ..This  bill 
completes  the  reversal  of  thaL  It  is  my 
hope  th4t  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
In  this  effort  and  enstu^  the  bill's 
swift  enactment.* 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  cauroBinA 

IH  THX  ROUSK  OP  REPRXSENTATmS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  the  Indian  Country  Gam- 
bling Regulation  Act  last  October, 
nearly  80  Indian  tribes  nationwide 
were,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  gam- 
bling regulations,  operating  high 
stakes  bingo  parlors,  on  their  reserva- 
tions and  rancherlas.  Since  that  time, 
the  problems  which  accompany  un- 
regulated gambling  have  proliferated 
at  an  alarming  rate  in  Indian  country. 
As  trustees  for  the  Indians.  Congress 
should  take  Immediate  remedial  action 
to  bring  order  to  this  chaos. 

Indian  bingo  is  an  activity  which  has 
grown  in  popularity  since  the  1981 
Seminole  Tribe  ruling  in  Florida  that 
Indian  gambling  is  outside  the  legal 
Jurisdiction  of  State  law.  This  decision 
was  based  upon  the  Indians'  unique 
position  within  the  Federal  system,  for 
whUe  possessing  certain  governmental 
powers,  they  are  neither  States  nor 
foreign  nations,  nor  completely  sover- 
eign. They  are  instead  partially  sover- 
eign, and  though  reservations  are  lo- 
cated within  State  boundaries,  tribes 
are  generally  not  considered  subject  to 
State  or  local  authority. 

In  California,  the  State  attorney 
general  reports  that  the  effect  of  non- 
regulated,  high-stakes  gambling  is 
posing  serious  problems  which  threat- 
en the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 
Specific  incidents  of  Mafia-backed 
gaming  operators,  and  establishment 
of  other  forms  of  gambling  under  the 
guise  of  bingo,  that  is.  bingo  jack, 
bingo  slot  machines,  bingo  horserac- 
ing,  bingo  roulette,  et  cetera,  are  being 
discovered  with  alarming  frequency. 
And  these  incidents  are  but  a  sample 
of  what  is  occurring  nationwide. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  Indian  gambling  en- 
terprises, I  am  reintroducing  today 
legislation  which  would  require  the 
tribes  to  comply  with  each  State's  al- 
ready established  gambling  regula- 
tions. Specifically,  the  measure  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  approve  tribal  ordinances  permit- 
ting gambling,  provided:  First,  the 
gambling  does  not  violate  the  public 
policy  of  the  State  within  which  the 
tribal  land  is  located;  second,  the  gam- 
bling is  conducted  only  by  the  tribe's 
governing  body;  third,  the  gambling 
operation  employs  only  tribal  mem- 
bers; and  fourth,  the  proceeds  are  used 
for  tribal  government  operations  and 
not  for  personal  gain. 

I  applaud  the  Indians'  efforts  to 
become  self-reliant,  and  to  abolish  the 
curse  of  the  dole  by  curbing  the  tragic 
tides  of  unemployment  and  alcoholism 
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which  are  found  on  their  reservations. 
However,  Congress  should  be  caUtious 
in  Its  endorsement  of  just  any  business 
endeavor  simply  because  of  the  reve- 
nues which  may  accrue.  In  the  case  of 
Indian  gambling,  the  monetary  end 
does  not  justify  a  means  which  poses 
serious  risks  to  Indians  and  their  non- 
Indian  neighbors.  Gambling,  because 
of  the  attraction  it  holds  for  organized 
crime,  is  both  inappropriate  and  unde- 
sirable as  an  unregiilated  industry, 
and  Is  not  an  activity  which  Congress, 
as  guardian  of  the  Indians,  should  be 
promoting  or  even  permitting  on 
Indian  reservations  imtil  regulation  is 
established. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' immediate  cosponsorship  of 
the  Indian  Country  Gambling  Regula- 
tion Act.* 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


NICARAGUA  TRADE  EMBARGO 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  mw  TORK 

nr  TBI  HOUSX  op  RXPRZSEirTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which  invokes  a 
trade  embargo  with  Nicaragua  and  a 
resolution  calling  upon  our  OAS 
neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

Nicaragua  today  enjoys  many  trade 
advantages  with  the  United  SUtes.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  GATT;  it  holds 
most-favored-nation  status;  and  it  ben- 
efits from  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences. 

Nicaragua  sells  a  great  deal  of  its  ag- 
riculture products  to  the  United 
^tates.  Many  of  these  commodities, 
such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  and  beef,  com- 
pete with  American  products  In  de-. 
pressed  markets  here  at  home. 

In  light  of  the  Sandinistas'  revolu- 
tionary threat  to  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bors and  their  increasing  courtship  of 
the  Kremlin.  I  think  it's  time  that  the 
United  SUtes  began  to  reevaluate  Its 
trade  relationship  with  Nicarag\ia. 

Nicaragua  has  received  and  deployed 
the  most  powerful  army  in  Central 
America.  It  has  also  failed  since  1983 
to  make  any  payments  of  either  prin- 
cipal of  Interest  on  its  debt  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
United  States  ceased  Its  friendly  trad- 
ing practice  with  a  nation  that  can 
afford  to  amass  a  tremendous  military 
threat,  yet  cannot  afford  to  live  up  to 
Its  debts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
embargo,  and  I  call  upon  our  friends 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  Institute  similar  measures. 
Our  region  must  Join  together  to  dem- 
onstrate our  outrage  over  Nicaragua's 
military  buildup  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Sandanlstas  to  Institute  democratic  re- 
forms.* 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

or  U.LINOI8 
nr  THZ  HOUSK  OP  SZPRZSERTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1985 
*  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  speak  on  National  Library 
Week,  which  was  observed  during  the 
week  of  April  14  to  20.  1985.  This  week 
is  a  tribute  to  the  libraries  and  librar- 
ians of  the  coimtry  who  serve  our  pop- 
ulation of  readers.  National  Library 
Week  is  a  week  to  honor  our  educa- 
tional institutions  and  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  are  living  In  an  age  of  In- 
formation. Our  educational  Infrastruc- 
ture thoroughly  rests  on  libraries  as  a 
foimdation;  and  the  future  of  our  in- 
formation age  depends  on  the  future 
of  public  libraries. 

I  would  especially  like  to  mention 
the  Illinois  library  system  as  a  leader 
in  the  Nation.  The  libraries  in  Illinois 
have  always  been  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  advancement  In  providing  library 
services.  When  the  delegation  from 
the  minols  Library  Association  was  re- 
cently in  my  Washington  office,  they 
repeated  the  past  accomplishments 
and  future  projects  of  the  outstanding 
libraries  throughout  the  Stete  of  Illi- 
nois. I  am  proud  to  represent  many  of 
them  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Li- 
braries provide  hours  of  pleasure  and 
entertainment  and  are  a  link  to  our 
cultural  heritage.  I  am,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
services  provided  by  public  libraries 
and  will  be  a  voice  in  the  Congress  for 
their  continued  growth  and  exist- 
ence.* 


EXPLANATION  FOR  ABSENCE 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOT7TH  CASOLDIA 
nr  THE  HOtTSX  OP  RXPRSSDrTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 
*  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  Thursday, 
May  2,  1985.  Thus,  I  was  unable  to 
cast  my  vote  on  House  Resolution  127, 
legislation  exprening  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning 
Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."* 


CALIFORNIA  VETERANS 
COALITION 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

or  CAurounA 

nr  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRSSXMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
*  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fine 
work  of  the  California  Veterans  Coali- 
tion,   a    Statewide    community-based 
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veterans  services  organization  head- 
quartered In  San  Francisco,  that  is 
working  on  behalf  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  coalition's  efforts 
stand  out  for  their  work  in  providing 
educational  and  health  services  for 
those  veterans  who  have  been  exposed 
to  agent  orange. 

Today.  10  years  after  all  U.S.  troops 
puUed  out  of  Saigon,  there  is  still  a 
legacy  of  hurt  and  pain.  BAany  of  our 
soldiers  have  been  exposed  to  poten- 
tially life-threatening  chemicals,  many 
emitted  from  their  own  weapons,  and 
yet  the  U.S.  Government  still  moves 
far  too  slowly  in  responding  to  this 
public  health  crisis.  During  the  98th 
Congress,  we  passed  the  Veteran's 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Expostire  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  Intended  to  assure  compensa- 
tion to  veterans  and  their  survivors  for 
disabilities  resulting  from  their  service 
In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  California  Veterans  Coalition 
has  been  very  active  in  San  Francisco 
In  helping  to  locate  former  military 
service  personnel  along  with  civilians 
who  served  In  Vietnam.  They  are 
working  to  establish  prototype  proce- 
dures for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  work  cooperatively  with  local 
groups  in  helping  place  appropriate 
veterans  on  the  agent  orange  registry 
so  they  can  receive  proper  health  edu- 
cation and  medical  services  to  offset 
any  adverse  health  problems. 

The  California  Veterans  Coalition 
performs  vital  information  and  refer- 
ral services  In  low-  to  moderate-Income 
areas,  six  of  which  are  located  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
They  advise  veterans  In  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  agent  orange-relat- 
ed health  problems  and  inform  them 
of  specialized  tests  and  screenings  con- 
ducted by  both  private  and  public 
agencies.  This  Is  part  of  the  group's 
effort  to  put  together  a  veterans 
health  care  network  linked  to  the  local 
health  care  system. 

More  than  200,000  veterans  nation- 
wide who  have  been  exposed  to  agent 
orange  have  received  phsrslcal  exami- 
nations and  fUed  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  number  is  a  mere 
pittance  In  terms  of  the  2.5  to  3  mil- 
lion exposure  level.  Like  other  sad  sto- 
ries from  the  Vietnam  war,  the  prob- 
lem of  exposure  to  agent  orange  will 
not  go  away.  But  we  need  to  recognize 
the  problem  and  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible care  to  those  veterans  and  their 
families  who  are  suffering  as  a  result 
of  that  conflict.  I  commend  the  Cali- 
fornia Veterans  Coalition  for  their 
dedication  and  hard  work.* 
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SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  inw  TOKx 

IH  IHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXHTATTVCS 

T\iesdav.  May  7.  198S 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  was  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry  when  more  than  200.000 
people  rallied  In  front  of  the  United 
Nations  to  protest  the  treatment  of 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  in 
the  last  year  Soviet  Jews  have  endured 
greater  discrimination  and  persecution 
than  at  any  other  time  in  recent 
Soviet  history,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  speak  out  loudly  on 
behalf  of  our  Jewish  brethren  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Today  more  than  100 
students  from  the  Student  Struggle 
for  Soviet  Jewry  are  here  from  New 
York  City  and  the  surrounding  area  to 
do  Just  that— to  rally  and  to  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

The  year  1984  marked  the  nadir  for 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  896  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave,  the  lowest  single  year  total 
since  1970.  In  fact,  the  1984  total  rep- 
resents less  than  2  percent  of  the  1979 
peak  year  emigration  figure  of  51.320. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  Jews 
granted  exit  visas  has  meant  that  the 
number  of  refusenlks  stranded  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  climbed  to  over 
20,000.  This  figure,  however.  Includes 
only  those  Jews  who  submitted  formal 
applications  to  leave  for  Israel  and 
have  received  official  refusals:  it  does 
not  include  the  estimated  380.000 
others  who  have  initated  the  complex 
process  of  applying  for  a  visa. 

These  numbers  are  all  the  more 
shocking  when  one  considers  what  is 
occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union  right 
now;  namely,  a  new  wave  of  officially 
sanctioned  anti-Semitism.  This  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  Jewish  culture  from 
Soviet  society  has  taken  on  many  ugly 
forms,  including  the  stepped-up  har- 
assment of  refusenlks  and  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  several  Hebrew 
teachers.  Most  Soviet  Jews  who  apply 
to  emigrate  are  routinely  dismissed 
from  their  Jobs  and  forced  to  take 
menial  Jobs.  In  addition,  they  are 
often  attacked  in  the  media,  arbltrar- 
Uy  arrested,  and  their  personal  proper- 
ty Is  confiscated  by  Soviet  authorities. 
When  Mikhail  Gorbachev  assiuned 
power  in  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
hoped  that  the  repression  of  Soviet 
Jews  would  be  halted  or  at  least  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened, however.  Indeed,  only  246 
Soviet  Jews  were  permlted  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  and  the  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  Jewish  culture  from 
Soviet  society  continue  unabated. 

I  find  these  developments  extremely 
distressing.  It  is  more  imperative  than 
ever  that  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
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ensure  that  all  Soviet  Jews  are  given 
the  right  to  emigrate  and  are  permit- 
ted to  freely  exercise  their  religion 
while  they  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


AIRLINE  PILOTS  PENSION 
RELIEF  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  wrw  rotas. 

IH  THX  HOnSK  OP  RSPIUBXlfTATITIS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  19SS 

•  Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  13  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee,  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
correct  an  unintended  problem  created 
by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  [TEFRA,  Public 
Law  97-248]. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  TEFRA 
made  a  number  of  modifications  in  the 
treatment  of  tax-qualified  corporate 
pension  plans.  In  addition  to  lowering 
both  the  contribution  aryl  benefit 
limits  originally  established  under 
ERISA,  it  increased  to  62  the  age  at 
which  the  maximum  annual  benefit 
could  be  drawn  from  a  defined  benefit 
plan.  Under  these  new  requirements, 
any  retirement  prior  to  age  62  would 
result  in  actuarial  reductions  in  the 
maximum  annual  benefit.  However, 
these  provisions  overlook  the  unique 
circumstances  of  one  group  of  employ- 
ees who  are  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  retire  prior  to  age  62— 
commercial  airline  pilots.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  commercial  airline 
pilots,  are  the  only  private  sector  em- 
ployees in  the  United  SUtes  with  a  re- 
tirement age  mandated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  over  20  years,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  [FAA]  has  re- 
quired by  regiUatlon  (FAR  121.383(c)) 
that  commercial  pilots  retire  at  age  60 
for  reasons  of  public  safety.  This 
unique  requirement  was  recognized  by 
Congress  on  two  previous  occasions 
when  it  excepted  airline  pilots  from 
the  national  policy  established  by  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  E!mployment 
Act  and  when  it  provided  an  exclusion 
for  airline  pilots  from  ESlISA's  partici- 
pation and  eligibility  standards  (sec- 
tion 410<bK3KB». 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  here  is 
conflicting  Federal  regulations  that 
result  in  airline  pilots  sustaining  a  sub- 
stantial penalty  In  potential  pension 
benefits  and  never  being  able  to  obtain 
the  benefit  level  available  to  all  other 
retirees  in  tax  qualified  pension  plans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Congress  has 
judged  it  sound  national  policy  to  en- 
courage longer  worlting  careers  and 
has  imposed  a  reduction  in  maximum 
pension  benefits  for  voluntary  early 
retirement,  it  Is  clearly  inequitable  to 
apply  this  provision  to  those  who, 
through   the  actions  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  have  no  choice  but  to 
retire  prior  to  age  62. 

It  is  my  intention  and  that  of  my  co- 
sponsors  to  correct  this  inequity  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  I  hope  that 
others  will  Joint  us  in  supporting  this 
effort.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROLFE 
ARNHYM 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAUPORKIA 
IH  TRI  HOUSK  OP  RJEPRXSKHTATIVXS 

Tuaday,  May  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  <  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  recognize  and 
honor  Mr.  Rolfe  Amhym  as  he  leaves 
his  position  of  executive  vice  president 
for  the  Pasadena  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Rolf e  first  came  to  the  chamber's  at- 
tention as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  breakfast  when,  under  his 
leadership,  attendance  was  Increased 
from  100  to  more  than  500.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  September  1978,  he 
began  his  tenure  as  the  chamber's 
guiding  force. 

Rolfe's  belief  in  discipline,  order, 
challenge,  long  hours  and  constant  ac- 
tivity began  to  pay  off  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  role  for  this  organi- 
zation in  the  community.  Pasadena 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  currently  na- 
tionally known  and  viewed  as  a  leader 
in  chamber  circles. 

Some  of  the  achievements  during 
Rolfe's  stewardship  are  the  adoption 
by  UCLA  of  the  Rose  Bowl  as  home 
for  UCLA  football,  the  St.  Patricks 
Day  parade,  the  excellent  working  re- 
lationships with  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  Increase  in  chaimber 
assets  from  $100,000  to  $700,000.  The 
role  as  a  key  decisionmaker  and  active 
partner  in  the  community  is  one  of 
Rolfe's  proudest  legacies  for  the  cham- 
ber. 

As  Rolfe  leaves  Pasadena  to  take  on 
new  challenges  with  Long  Beach,  we 
wish  him  many  years  of  continued  ex- 
cellence, and  thank  him  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  this  commu- 
nity.* 


MS.  WALMAR  GRAY  CELE- 
BRATES 50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
WITH  AMERICAN  RE-INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Txiesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Ms.  Walmar  Gray  of  Forest 
Hills,  NY,  who  on  May  13.  1985,  will 
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celebrate  her  50th  year  of  service  with 
American  Re- Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  Re-Insurance 
Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Aetna  Casu- 
alty &  Surety  Co.,  a  well-respected 
firm  in  New  York.  The  company  has 
reaped  many  benefits  from  Ms.  Gray's 
years  of  service,  and  from  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  she  approaches  her 
Job.  As  the  retrospective  premium  ac- 
countant in  the  underwriting  account- 
ing department,  "WaUy '  Gray  per- 
forms the  vital  task  of  accumulating 
data  needed  for  corporate  financial  re- 
ports, as  well  as  servicing  clients  on  an 
individual  basis.  Her  top-notch  work 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  smooth  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  underwriting  accounting  depart- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  leader- 
ship and  direction  of  assistant  vice 
president  Kenneth  Shefcik  and  the 
company's  other  fine  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  many  tal- 
ents Wally  has  brought  to  American 
Re-Insurance  is  her  skill  in  dealing 
with  people.  All  of  us  have  had  occa- 
sion, on  our  Interactions  with  business- 
es and  institutions,  to  be  put  off  or  ex- 
perience frustration  with  "the 
system."  But  clients  of  American  Re- 
Insurance  who  work  with  Ms.  Gray 
have  had  a  very  different  experience. 
Her  people-oriented  approach  to  doing 
business  has  served  the  company  well, 
and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  many 
New  Yorkers.  Walmar  Gray,  who  is 
preparing  to  retire  after  her  50  years 
of  invaluable  service,  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  American  Re-Insurance  and 
its  clients. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Ms. 
Gray  on  her  50th  anniversary  with  the 
company,  and  extend  to  her  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future.  She  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to9oin  me  in  celebrating 
with  her  50  years  of  service  with 
American  Re-Insurance  Co.* 
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as  president  and  spearheaded  a  build- 
ing drive  for  their  new  club  house  and 
office  building;  the  United  Crusade; 
served  on  the  California  Taxpayers 
Association  L.A.  Tax;  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Society;  Community  Outreach 
Program,  and  is  presently  president  of 
the  Southeast  Industry  Education 
Council.  He  has  worked  closely  with 
the  MontebeUo  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict in  their  Adult  Education  Commit- 
tee and  the  Vail  Career  Center. 

So,  it  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Tom  Hall  on  both  his  re- 
tirement and  his  25  years  of  dedicated 
and  outstanding  service  to  his  commu- 
nity.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  TOM  HALL 
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hard  work  and  unrelenting  research 
will  be  used  to  help  assure  the  health 
and  development  of  young  people 
throughout  the  world.  A  primary  obli- 
gation of  the  community  of  man  is  to 
provide  for  its  children.  Through  the 
Center  we  celebrate  man's  commit- 
ment to  make  this  a  better  world  for 
our  children.* 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  Mr.  Tom  Hall  who 
has  served  as  general  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Council  of  the  City  of  Com- 
merce since  1960.  He  will  be  honored 
at  a  banquet  on  June  24  in  the  City  of 
Commerce  as  his  retirement  on  July  1, 
1985,  will  mark  his  completion  of  25 
years  of  service  in  this  capacity. 

As  general  manager  of  the  industrial 
council,  he  has  served  his  community 
by  participating  in  many  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Rio  Hondo  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  of  Bell  Gardens,  where  he  served 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  NU'l'HlTION  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 


AUTOMATIC  COMPENSATION 

FOR  OUR  FORMER  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
*  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  once  said:  "•  •  * 
to  heal  and  to  build  in  support  of 
something  worthy  is  •  •  •  a  noble 
task."  Such  a  task  is  embodied  in  the 
development  of  the  Children's  Nutri- 
tion Research  Center  tCNRC]  at  the 
Texas  Medical  Center  in  Houston. 

Of  the  five  human  nutrition  centers 
in  the  Nation,  the  CNRC  is  the  only 
facility    focusing    on    the    nutritional 
needs  of  expectant  mothers.  Infants, 
and  children.  Last  summer,  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  approved  $49  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  the  permanent 
facility  to  house  CNRC,  as  a  part  of 
the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine.  With 
land  donated  by  Baylor  and  funding 
from  the  Federal  Government,  once 
again  we  have  a  strong  partnership  of 
public  and  private  funds  working  to 
build   a  stronger   Houston,   a  better 
Texas  and  a  brighter  tomorrow  for  all. 
Research  conducted  by  CNRC  scien- 
tists win  contribute  to  the  health  of 
all  Americans  and  has  proven  already 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  renowned 
research    community    of    the    Texas 
Medical  Center.  The  mission  of  the 
Center  is  to  establish  national  stand- 
ards for  the  dietary  needs  of  women 
during  pregnancy  and  niu^lng,  and  to 
determine  the  most  desirable  diet  for 
growth  and  development  of  children 
from  conception  through  adolescence. 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  Chil- 
dren's    Nutrition     Research     Center 
within  my  congressional  district  and  as 
part  of  the  Texas  Medical  Center.  The 
activities  undertaken  here  will  reach 
far  beyond  our  city.  I  believe  that  such 
efforts  will  make  tremendous  contri- 
butions, through  better  nutrition,  to 
the  health  of  our  Nation's  future  gen- 
erations.  Those  who   have   been   in- 
volved with  this  Center  have  a  vision 
that  the  information  learned  through 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MONTAMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduced  two  bills  to  provide  auto- 
matic compensation  to  former  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  the  enemy  in  either 
the  Asian  and  European  Theaters  of 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  I 
do  bO  on  a  date  of  melancholy  historic 
note.  Mr.  Speaker,  43  years  ago  yester- 
day. May  6,  the  Japanese  captured 
Corregidor,  the  strategic  safeguard 
island  of  the  Manila  Harbor.  With 
Bataan  captured  a  month  before.  Cor- 
regidor gave  Japan  control  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Scores  of  valient  Americans 
on  Corregidor  held  out  until  May  7  of 
1943  before  finally  laying  down  arms. 

Recognizing  this  country's  responsi- 
bility to  those  held  as  POW's  after  Ba- 
taan and  Corregidor  and  throughout 
World  War  II.  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  97-37,  the  Former  Prisoner  of  War 
Omnibus  Act.  I.  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, hailed  passage  of  that  act  as 
Just  assistance  for  the  veterans  who 
suffered  in  the  POW  camps  of  our 
World  War  n  enemies.  But  the  remedy 
has  been  neither  swift  nor  satisfactory. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Former 
Prisoners  of  War,  established  under 
Public  Law  97-37,  recorded  the  dismay- 
ing situation  of  our  former  POWs.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  committee  findings: 
It  is  clear  that  the  progress  to  date  Is  not 
satisfactory,  the  efforta  started  too  late,  en- 
tirely too  many  delays  have  been  experi- 
enced, and  sufficient  emphasis  and  Interest 
by  key  officials  has  not  always  been  evident. 
They  go  on  to  advise: 

We  are  obliged  to  point  out  that  prompt 
and  effective  action  Is  essential.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  former  POW's  are 
from  World  War  11  and  their  average  age  Is 
over  sixty.  If  the  VA  does  not  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  effectively  rate  the  claims  of 
former  POW's  in  consonance  with  the  medi- 
cal knowledge  now  available,  we  will  have 
no  choice  other  than  to  recommend  that  a 
disability  award  be  made  to  all  former 
POW's  based  upon  geographical  location 
and  tenure  of  imprisonment.  Former  POWs 
cannot,  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  equity. 

Late  last  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  automatic  compen- 
sation bills  I  have  Introduced  today. 
Unfortunately.    Congress   lacked   the 
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time  to  act  in  1984.  Today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  move  swiftly  on  my  two 
new  bills.  The  need  is  great  and  the 
unpaid  debt  to  our  veterans  still  looms 
large.  Public  Law  97-37  provided  a 
good  first  step.  However,  the  growing 
body  of  evidence  of  the  problems  suf- 
fered by  our  ex-servicemen  dictates 
that  our  Government  take  the  final 
step  and  grant  automatic  compensa- 
tion for  our  former  prisoners  of  war. 

My  legislation  addresses  the  veter- 
ans who  fought  in  the  Asian  and  Euro- 
pean Theaters  of  World  War  II  and 
those  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Auto- 
matic disability  compensation  of  60 
percent  would  be  gmnted  to  any  veter- 
an held  by  the  enemy  for  more  than 
30  days.  The  bills  also  liberalize  the 
definition  of  POW  to  include  civilians 
who  were  captured  and  servicemen 
who  evaded  capture,  but  never  re- 
joined our  forces.  These  changes  im- 
portantly bring  American  compensa- 
tion into  line  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, most  particularly  with  that  of 
Canada. 

The  advisory  committee's  report  pro- 
vided at  least  four  key  reasons  why.  I 
believe,  automatic  compensation  is  ap- 
propriate. Again.  I  quote  from  the 
report. 

The  adjudication  of  claims  for  service-con- 
nected disability  by  former  POWs  Is  pro- 
foundly and  negatively  affected  by  four  fac- 
tors. First,  the  number  of  former  POWs  is 
very  small  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
veterans.  Second,  the  POW  experience  is  so 
different  from  the  experiences  of  m<tet  citi- 
zens, most  veterans  and  even  more  combat 
veterans.  Therefore,  adjudicators  and  physi- 
cians who  participated  in  the  ratine  process 
are  rarely  exposed  to  former  POWs.  Third, 
former  POWs  generally  have  nonexistent 
or  poor  medical  records  covering  the  period 
of  captivity  and  immediately  thereafter. 
Fourth,  the  normal  adjudication  process  re- 
quires clear  medical  evidence  or  etiological 
proof  of  the  origin  of  dlsabQltles.  We  are 
concerned  that  these  factors  are  not  suffl- 
celntly  addressed  or  compensated  for  In 
either  the  law  or  VA  administrative  direc- 
tives and  practices.  Because  of  these  factors, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  implement  Public 
Law  97-37. 

Idr.  Speaker,  none  of  these  factors 
since  the  report  has  changed  for  the 
better.  Instead,  we  confront  each  day 
the  loss  of  these  men  and  the  suifer- 
ing  of  their  families. 

The  former  POW's  still  await  just 
and  fair  treatment,  and  I  believe  the 
99th  Congress  will  move  swiftly  and 
vigorously  to  assist  these  veterans  and 
their  families.* 


STATEMia^T      OP     REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


JMI 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
in  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRZSKIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  B4rs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I.  and  24  colleagues,  are  intro- 
ducing the  Field  Office  Closing  Justlf  1- 
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cation  Act  This  bill  requires  executive 
agencies  to  provide  Congress  with  at 
least  120  days  notice  prior  to  making 
any  significant  changes  in  their  field 
office  structiu^  that  will  adversely 
affect  Federal  employees. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  sought  to 
cut  dramatically  f  he  regional  structure 
and  field  organizations  of  agencies 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  efforts  have  met  with  congres- 
sional scrutiny  and  resistance.  In 
recent  months,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  attempted  to  fi- 
nesse these  changes  through  adminis- 
trative sleight  of  hand. 

There  is  no  dispute.  Field  offices 
cost  money.  Yet.  apparently  it  is 
money  well-spent  for  services  well-ap- 
preciated. Polls  indicate  that  Ameri- 
cans feel  good  about  those  government 
services  with  which  they  have  direct 
contact,  be  it  tax  assistance.  Social  Se- 
curity information,  or  soil  conserva- 
tion advice.  Their  hostility  to  govern- 
ment comes  from  the  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  spending  which  they 
do  not  see. 

On  February  20,  1985.  the  adminis- 
tration issued  a  booklet  entitled  "Man- 
agement of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Fiscal  Year  1986"  armouncing 
plans  for  the  closings  of  hundreds  of 
regional  and  field  offices  but  providing 
no  details.  Earlier  In  February,  the 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  sent  let- 
ters to  all  Federal  agencies  with  field 
structures  asking  for  information  on 
their  plans  for  reorganization.  Little 
Information  was  provided.  In  the 
meantime,  nmiors  run  wild,  agency 
morale  sags,  productivity  sinks  and 
congressional  offices  struggle  lo  get 
some  answers. 

The  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control— the  Grace 
Commission— may  have  possibly  un- 
covered the  reason  for  such  furtive 
action  by  the  administration. 

OAO  Cthe  General  Accounting  Office]  has 
documented  that  in  some  cases  the  opposi- 
tion to  structural  reform  comes  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  directly  affected  by  re- 
organization. Employees  encouraged  Con- 
gressional intervention  using  such  tactics  as: 
emphasizing  human  and  financial  loases 
when  an  office  within  their  district  is  closed 
or  consolidated:  applying  pressure  through 
protest  marches,  letters,  and  telephone 
calls:  using  alliances  between  Congre«lonal 
staff  and  agency  personnel:  and  enlisting 
support  and  Influence  of  former  employees 
of  affected  agencies.  (Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Page  IU-7). 

Although  the  Grace  Commission 
might  find  such  activity  by  Federal 
workers  and  their  Congress  ominous,  I 
do  not. 

The  Field  Office  Closing  Justifica- 
tion Act  does  not  preclude  the  admin- 
istration from  streamlining  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  prevent  office 
closings  or  consolidations.  This  bill 
simply  requires  each  agency  to  advise 
Congress  of  their  reorganization  plans 
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and  to  provide  us  with  the  justifica- 
tion and  impact  of  such  plans.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  encourage  more 
thoughtful,  more  deliberate,  and  more 
consumer-response  activity.* 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATINO  TO  MOTOR  FUEL 
BLENDING  STOCKS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEANNETTE 
RANKIN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  AKKAlfSAS 
nf  THS  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  paying  tribute  to 
a  person  whose  courage  and  leadership 
should  truly  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
all  Americans.  Just  to  say  that  Jean- 
nette  Rankin  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  Congress  does  not  illumi- 
nate all  the  fortitude,  determination, 
and  ingenuity  she  possessed  as  a 
leader  in  the  fight  for  those  causes  she 
so  doggedly  embraced. 

She  worked  fervently  so  that  half  of 
the  American  population  would  have 
the  right  to  vote.  Three  years  before 
her  first  election  to  Congress  in  1916. 
she  traveled  9,000  miles,  sometimes  on 
horseback,  speaking  and  organizing 
for  suffrage. 

In  recalling  Ms.  Rankin's  bid  for 
Congress,  we  can  also  clearly  see  the 
qualities  that  made  this  woman  a 
great  American.  Her  campaign,  she 
said,  was  not  for  Congress,  but  for 
women's  suffrage  and  peace.  She  used 
a  grassroots  and  direct-mail  postcard 
campaign  virtually  unheard  of  in  her 
day— and  did  all  this  in  a  time  when 
only  12  of  48  States  even  allowed 
women  the  right  to  vote.  Once  in  Con- 
gress. Jeannette  R&nkln  authored  the 
first  bill  for  Government-sponsored  in- 
struction in  maternity  and  infant  hy- 
giene and  also  introduced  measures  to 
provide  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  re- 
gardless of  gender. 

In  her  commitment  against  war.  she 
demonstrated  the  tenacity  of  a  truly 
great  leader.  While  there  are  probably 
few  people  who  do  not  support  the 
cause  of  peace,  there  are  also  few  who 
would  have  upheld  this  cause  by  op- 
posing America's  entry  into  the 
world's  two  Great  Wars.  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  one  of  those  few.  Forty- 
four  years  ago.  as  Congress  agreed  to 
march  head-on  into  World  War  II.  she 
stood  alone  In  this  Chamber— not  only 
as  the  sole  woman,  but  also  as  the  sole 
"nay." 

Jeannette  Rankin  lives  on  not  just 
as  a  symbol  of  dedication  to  world 
peace,  workers'  interests,  and  women's 
rights,  but  as  a  symbol  of  ingenuity, 
determination,  and  courage.  I  am 
proud  to  do  her  honor  today.* 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALiPounA 

ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSEMTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  correct  an  anomaly  which 
currently  exists  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  [TSUSl  with 
respect  to  the  tariff  treatment  of 
motor  fuels. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  Customs 
Service  has  interpreted  the  tariff 
schedules  to  impose  substantially 
higher  duties  on  components  of  motor 
fuels  than  are  imposed  on  finished 
motor  fuels.  This  classification  process 
has  resulted  In  significant  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  com- 
panies, who  historically  have  manufac- 
tured finished  motor  fuels  from  im- 
ported components,  to  continue  this 
activity  on  an  economic  basis.  Conse- 
quently, such  manufacturers'  ability 
to  supply  products  to  independent 
marketers  of  motor  fuels  at  a  competi- 
tive price  has  been  impaired. 

Dtiring  the  debate  on  this  issue  in 
the  98th  Congress,  several  members  of 
the  domestic  refining  Industry  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  legislation  to 
correct  this  problem.  These  refiners 
allege  that  increased  imports  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  domestic  refiners. 
It  Is  important  that  the  Congress  ad- 
dress this  issue  with  an  understanding 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  an 
increase  in  imports,  as  well  as  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  minimal  effect  of 
these  imports  on  the  refining  segment 
of  the  petroleum  industry. 

While  it  is  true  that  imports  of  fin- 
ished gasoline  and  blendstock  compo- 
nents have,  in  terms  of  percentage,  in- 
creased, it  appears  that  such  imports, 
as  the  percentage  of  available  supply, 
are  not  a  substantial  factor.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  minimal 
market  penetration  Imposes  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  viability  of  domestic 
refiners.  Rather,  imports  of  finished 
motor  gasoline  and  blending  compo- 
nents perform  only  the  fimctlon  of  ex- 
erting appropriate  discipline  on  prices 
at  the  wholesale  level. 

Congress'  failure  to  eliminate  this 
obvious  anomaly  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules will  not  avoid  the  importation  of 
finished  motor  fuels.  Rather  it  will 
only  ensure  that  the  manufacture  of 
such  fuels  from  blending  components 
of  foreign  origin  will  take  place  out- 
side the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  will  thereby  deny 
domestic  entities  the  ability  to  manu- 
facture motor  fuels  from  such  compo- 
nents. 

Dtiring  consideration  of  this  issue 
during  the  98th  Congress  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
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the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  di- 
rected the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission [ITC]  to  institute  an  investi- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
and  presenting  information  on  the 
tariff  classification  and  treatment  of 
those  products  potentially  affected  by 
a  reclassification  of  catalytic  naphtha 
and  other  motor  fuel  blending  stocks. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  released 
in  April  1985.  The  report  addresses 
three  main  tariff  classifications:  First, 
the  tariff  treatment  of  naphthas  and 
other  motor  fuel  blendtaig  stocks: 
second,  the  tariff  treatment  of  fuel- 
use  ethyl  alcohol,  gasohol,  and  other 
gasohol/ethyl  alcohol  mixtures  as  it 
relates  to  the  possible  circumvention 
of  the  provisions  of  TSU8;  and  third, 
the  tariff  treatment  of  fuel-use  methyl 
alcohol.  This  legislation  would  enact 
the  recommendations  put  forth  by  the 
ITC. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  act  to 
resolve  this  obvious  anomaly  which 
exists  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
motor  fuel  blendstocks  and  finished 
motor  fuels  under  the  tariff  schedules. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  MARTIN 
VERHAGE  OP  PROSPECT  PARK. 
NJ,  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN, 
COMMUNITY  LEADER  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OPIfEW  jntSKT 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  10,  the  residents  of  Prospect 
Park,  my  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  Join 
together  In  testimony  to  the  lifetime 
of  outstanding  public  service  that  our 
people  have  received  from  a  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  esteemed  communi- 
ty leader  and  good  friend,  the  Honora- 
ble Martin  VerHage,  whose  exemplary 
good  deeds  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Prospect  Park  have  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State  and  Nation.  I  know 
that  you  and  oiu-  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me 
in  deep  appreciation  of  all  of  his  good 
works  and  share  great  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  achievements  with  his  good 
wife  Gertrude  on  this  most  joyous  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Martin  VerHage  is  an 
outstanding  individual  who  through- 
out his  lifetime  has  earned  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  He  has 
served  the  borough  of  Prospect  Park 
as  councilman  for  33  years  and  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  and  active 
participant  in  many  civic  and  commu- 
nity Improvement  programs. 

In  addition  to  his  faithful  service  on 
the  governing  body  of  Prospect  Park. 
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he  has  served  57  years  as  a  volunteer 
fireman,  was  police  commissioner  of 
Prospect  Park  for  22  years,  part-time 
patrolman  for  10  years  during  the 
World  War  II  period  and  was  em- 
ployed as  chief  custodian  of  the  Pros- 
pect Park  Public  School  for  39  years. 

In  his  dally  pursuits  Martin  has  ex- 
tended the  richness  of  his  wisdom  and 
expertise— always  giving  willingly  and 
imselfishly  of  his  time— in  helping 
others.  We  applaud  his  knowledge, 
training,  hard  work  and  personal  com- 
mitment that  has  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  fullest  confidence  and 
strongest  support  of  the  people  of  our 
community.  By  his  example  and  many 
accomplishments  in  civic,  community 
and  charitable  endeavors,  Martin  Ver- 
Hage has  personified  a  special  quality 
of  leadership,  dedication  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  his  responsible  service  to 
our  people. 

Although  he  completed  his  33  years 
on  the  borough  council  on  January  I. 
1985.  he  continues  to  be  of  service  to 
the  community.  His  ever  presence  in 
the  municipal  complex  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  attest  to  his 
dedication  to  the  community  in  which 
he  was  bom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  people  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  quality  of  our  way  of  life 
here  in  America  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
Martin  VerHage's  lifetime  of  outstand- 
ing public  service.  As  we  gather  to- 
gether in  testimony  to  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  in  our  community,  we  do 
indeed  salute  a  distinguished  citizen, 
community  leader  and  great  Ameri- 
can—the Honorable  Martin  VerHage 
of  Prospect  Park.  NJ.« 


HONORING  SOROPTOBflST'S 

'WOBtAN      OF      DISTINCTION". 
MAGDALENA  APARICIO 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OPCAUPOBHIA 
IH  THE  HOVSE  OP  REFBESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  work  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  being  honored  as 
"Woman  of  Distinction"  by  the  East 
Los  Angeles  Soroptomlsts. 

Magdalena  Aparicio  was  bom  in  El 
Paso,  TX  and  came  to  E^ast  Los  Ange- 
les in  1946.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Gar- 
field High  School  and  has  worked  in 
the  East  Los  Angeles  community  for 
over  30  years. 

Maggie,  as  she  is  known  by  her 
friends  and  associates,  has  given  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  her  favor- 
ite cause.  She  has  worked  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  and  minority 
owned  businesses  through  her  involve- 
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ment  In  the  banking  and  business  sec- 
tors. 

I  would  like  to  mention  Just  a  few  of 
her  accomplishments  which  have 
earned  her  this  auspicious  award. 
Maggie  has  spent  18  years  working  in 
the  banking  Industry.  She  was  assist- 
ant manager  for  the  Pan  American 
Bank.  Commerce  City  Bank,  and  Bank 
of  America.  Later,  she  became  execu- 
tive director  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
Business  Development  Center.  She  or- 
ganized the  first  West  Coast  Business 
Women's  Conference.  She  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  East  Los  An- 
geles Sheriff's  Youth  Athletic  League. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  her  hus- 
band Leo  and  her  four  sons  Danny, 
Richard.  Michael,  and  David  are  very 
proud  of  her.  She  has  certainly  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  her 
community. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  giving  our  best  to  Mrs. 
Magdalena  Aparicio.  the  East  Los  An- 
geles Soroptomist's  "Women  of  Dis- 
tinction."* 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  UONESS 
CLUBS 


HON.  RILL  GREEN 

OP  mw  TOHK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  of  Congress  privileged  to  rep- 
resent New  York  City's  15th  District, 
it  is  my  great  honor  to  rise  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  contributions  of  some  out- 
standing women  of  Manhattan,  the 
Lionesses  of  District  20-R2.  Both  as 
Lioness  Club  members  and  as  citizens 
these  women  are  valuable  participants 
in  our  community. 

In  65  nations  of  the  world  more  than 
68,000  women  in  over  2,700  Lioness 
Clubs  are  serving  the  needy  of  their 
communities  and  the  world.  Lioness 
Clubs  assist  their  sponsoring  Lions 
Clubs  in  a  vast  variety  of  service  activi- 
ties, and  they  also  plan  and  implement 
projects  of  their  own  in  their  commu- 
nities. Woman's  roles  in  society,  com- 
bined with  her  unique  talents  and  ca- 
pabilities, make  Lioness  Clubs  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  each  area  they  repre- 
sent and  also  to  the  entire  world. 
Among  the  numerous  community  ac- 
tivities the  Lionesses  perform  are: 
work  with  young  adults,  child  care, 
health  services,  helping  the  aged,  eco- 
logical concern,  and  vocational  assist- 
ance. Additionally,  Lioness  Clubs  par- 
ticipate in  international  relations  pro- 
grams such  as  International  Club 
Twinning,  whereby  clubs  enter  into  a 
sisterhood  alliance  that  may  include 
cultural  exchange,  cooperative  service 
projects,  and  exchange  hosting  of 
travelers.  Lionesses  provide  a  link  be- 
tween their  communities  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  want  to  Join  me  in 
paying  homage  to  the  achievements  of 
these  women  and  the  effort  they  put 
into  their  work.  They  truly  epitomize 
the  concept  of  community  service.* 


MEXICAN  HOLIDAY 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  19SS 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  Mexico  celebrates 
its  national  independence  day  on  May 
5,  a  national  holiday  Imown  as  El 
Clnco  de  Mayo.  It  commemorates  a 
battle  at  the  city  of  Puebla.  Mexico,  in 
which  Mexican  defenders  held  off  an 
invasion  of  French  troops  in  1862. 

The  significance  of  the  holiday  lies 
in  Mexico's  spirit  of  Independence. 
Then,  as  now,  the  quest  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  guided  the 
nation,  its  leaders  and  its  people.  The 
commitment  to  national  sovereignty 
and  dignity  was  symbolized  by  the 
Mexican  patriot,  Benito  Juarez,  who 
orchestrated  the  defeat  of  the  French. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  my  constituents  in  west 
Texas  join  their  neighbors  in  the  state 
of  Chihuahua  and  our  sister  city  of 
Ciudad  Juarez  in  this  celebration  of 
freedom,  and  we  offer  our  best  wishes 
for  this  day  of  national  celebration. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


TAKEOVERS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  us  In  the  Congress  are  aware 
of  the  increasing  numbers  of  hostile 
takeovers  of  major  corporations  in  this 
country;  most  of  us  are  also  aware  of 
the  negative  consequences  these  take- 
overs hold  for  the  productivity,  the 
future  growth,  and  the  health  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  the 
legitimate  takeover  of  a  company— 
this  represents  American  capitalism  at 
its  best.  But  these  "takeovers"  which  I 
am  concerned  about  are  not  takeovers 
in  the  traditional  sense— they  are  not 
undertaken  with  the  goal  of  acquiring 
a  company  as  an  ongoing  entity: 
rather  they  are  financial  ploys,  the 
primary  goal  of  which  is  the  enrich- 
ment of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
long  term  health  of  U.S.  companies. 

I'he  financing  for  corporate  raids  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  in  increasing 
amounts  from  banks  and  thrifts 
searching  for  high  yield  investments 
to  prop  up  poor  profit  performance. 
We  could  be  using  capital  to  modern- 
ize housing,  plants  and  farms— instead. 
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we  are  encouraging  nonproductive  and 
economically  harmful  activities  which 
have  destabilized  our  credit  markets 
for  which  the  Federal  Government 
bears  the  ultimate  risk. 

No  one  fully  understands  the  im- 
pacts these  hostile  takeovers  hold  for 
our  economy.  We  do  know  that  since 
1981,  115  of  the  Fortune  500  compa- 
nies have  disappeared  as  a  conse- 
quence of  takeovers.  Takeover  mania 
is  forcing  corporate  America  to  focus 
solely  on  maximizing  current  stock 
prices  to  the  detriment  of  future 
growth.  Jobs  and  wealth.  Long  term 
capital  expenditures,  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  and  social  contribu- 
tions are  being  sacrificed  because  they 
do  not  positively  affect  stock  prices  in 
the  short  nm.  And  management 
spends  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
devising  ways  to  stop  hostile  takeov- 
ers—this in  turn  hurts  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  activity 
raises  serious  antitrust  and  national 
security  concerns.  I  will  Introduce  leg- 
islation today  which  would  place  a 
moratorium  on  takeovers  financed  by 
Junk  bonds.  The  moratorium  would 
expire  on  December  31,  1985.  The  bill 
is  narrow  in  scope  yet  would  provide 
Congress  the  needed  opportunity  to 
study  this  new  takeover  mechanism 
and  the  potentially  ftamaging  econom- 
ic impacts  without  sacrificing  addition- 
al companies  in  the  meantime.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  opposing 
these  damaging  and  unproductive 
takeovers  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


CONVEYING  FOREST  SERVICE 
LANDS  TO  BALL.  LA 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OP  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  convey 
certain  U.S.  forest  lands  to  the  town  of 
Ball,  LA,  located  in  my  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Rapides  Parish.  The 
lands  to  be  transferred  without  consid- 
eration total  approximately  40  acres 
east  of  Ball  and  would  be  used  as  a 
community  recreational  complex. 

The  town  of  Ball  is  the  third  largest 
Incorporated  municipality  in  Rapides 
Parish  and  is  growing  rapidly.  In  fact, 
the  major  Federal  highway  in  the  area 
was  enlarged  and  upgraded  to  four 
lanes.  However,  the  town  has  no  recre- 
ational facilities  to  speak  of  to  accom- 
modate the  citizens  of  Ball.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  national  forest  lands  or 
other  towns  and  parishes,  leaving  Ball 
virtually  no  room  to  expand  its  city 
limits. 

This  40-acre  tract  is  ideal  for  devel- 
opment as  a  public  recreation  area. 
Former  mayor  of  Ball,  Tommy  Hoi- 
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llngsworth,  initiated  an  application  for 
a  special  use  permit  2  years  ago  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  a  recre- 
ational facility  there.  The  town  having 
limited  financial  resources  to  pay  for 
the  development  of  this  type  of  recre- 
ational complex  proposed— which  In- 
cludes tennis,  basketball  and  volleyball 
courts,  ballfields,  restroom  facilities, 
picnic  areas,  trails,  and  playground 
equipment— its  local  civic  Optimist 
Club  agreed  in  a  spirit  of  community 
cooperation  to  improve,  construct,  and 
maintain  this  recreation  area. 

HoUlngsworth,  the  current  mayor  of 
Ball,  Clyde  Moore,  and  other  town  of- 
ficials worked  closely  with  the  U.8. 
Forest  Service  on  this  matter.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Service  could  not  ap- 
prove a  special  use  permit  for  this  pro- 
posed complex  because  it  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  type  of  recreation  op- 
portunities normally  offered  on  na- 
tional forest  lands.  Significant  capital 
investments  of  permanent  improve- 
ments proposed  in  this  project  are  not 
considered  a  Judicious  long-term  aUo- 
cation  of  Federal  lands.  Furthermore, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities  under  permit  are  often 
higher  than  what  the  permittee  antici- 
pates or  is  able  to  finance  over  a  long 
period.  Other  avenues  were  investigat- 
ed, such  as  land  exchanges  or  dona- 
tions, but  to  no  avail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  lands  in 
question  are  presently  being  utilized 
for  public  purposes  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  managed  by  the  town  for  such 
purposes,  it  seems  reasonable  to  me 
that  this  land  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  town  of  Ball  without  consider- 
ation. It  will  allow  this  community 
which  is  essentially  surrounded  by  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  accommodate  the 
growing  demand  for  increased  recre- 
ational opportunities.  I  urge  timely 
and  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
bill.i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Kennewick  Jaycees,  Larry  served 
as  its  director.  1975-76.  and  SUte  di- 
rector, 1976-77.  He  would  later  serve 
as  district  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Jaycees,  1977-78. 

Moving  to  southern  California  in 
1977,  Larry  quickly  Joined  the  Monro- 
via Jaycees  in  1977  and  served  as  State 
director.  The  following  year,  he  Joined 
the  Long  Beach  Jaycees  and  served  as 
director  twice,  external  vice  president. 
State  director  and,  of  course,  presi- 
dent. 

An  employee  of  the  Ralph  Parsons 
Co.  in  Pasadena.  Larry  was,  among 
other  things,  selected  Key  Man  of  the 
Year  for  1983-84  and  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  Amer- 
ica for  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Marshall  has 
served  well  as  president  of  the  Long 
Beach  Jaycees.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  this  peers,  and  helped  make 
Long  Beach  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  In  saluting 
Larry  on  this  special  occasion.  We 
wish  him  continued  success  in  all  his 
future  endeavors.* 


^arVeo^RE 


:reoNGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LXrRY  MARSHALL.  OUTGOING 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  LONG 
B^ACH  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OP 
iMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  calhorria 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  the  Long  Beach  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  hold  its  54th 
Annual  Installation  and  Awards  Ban- 
quet to  honor  its  new  president  and  in- 
coming officers  and  directors.  I  take 
this  opportunity  today  to  congratulate 
the  Jaycee's  outgoing  president.  Mr. 
Larry  Marshall,  on  a  Job  well  done 
over  this  past  year. 

A  native  of  Idaho,  Larry  first  began 
his  involvement  in  the  Jaycees  in  1975 
in  Kennewick,  WA.  As  a  member  of 
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this  difficulty.  Let  us  offer  our  warm- 
est praise  to  Kim  Sang  Hyon  for  keep- 
ing the  flame  of  democracy  alive  in 
Korea.  In  the  face  of  adversity,  he  has 
represented  America's  true  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  and  the  best  interest  of 
his  country,  the  championing  of  de- 
mocracy.* 


A  SYMBOL  OF  COURAGE  AND 
DEMOCRACY:  KIM  SANG  HYON 
OF  KOREA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALDORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  a  story  of  courage  and  commit- 
ment. Secure  and  comfortable,  few 
Americans  appreciate  the  struggle  to 
maintain  democratic  principles  in  the 
Third  World.  One  of  America's 
staunchest  allies,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  has  been  praised  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  well-inten- 
tioned American  economists  for  its 
recent  achievements  In  the  field  of 
economic  development.  Democracy 
too,  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

For  32  years.  Kim  Sang  Hyon,  a 
former  member  of  the  Korean  Assem- 
bly, has  toiled  to  safegiiard  the  cause 
of  political  freedom  in  the  midst  of 
economic  priorities.  Often  a  lonely 
task,  Kim  Sang  Hyon,  like  his  col- 
league Kim  Dae  Jiuig,  has  paid  the 
price  of  this  vigilance.  The  victim  of 
antidemocratic  presidential  decrees,  as 
well  as  personal  harassment,  he  has 
persisted  in  carrying  the  message  of 
democratic  reform. 

Given  America's  democratic  tradi- 
tion, it  is  hoped  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  now  offer  encouragement 
and  support  to  Kim  Sang  Hyon  and 
his  associates.  Sometimes  we  have  con- 
fused our  defense  and  strategic  Inter- 
ests with  our  own  sense  of  democratic 
mission.  It  is  not  too  late  to  remedy 


VrrOLS  HONORED  DURING' 
SBftALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  pnnisTLyAinA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  E3XjAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
small  business  community— Mr. 
ESmars  Vitols,  president  of  Vitols  Tool 
&  Machine  Corp. 

His  Philadelphia.  PA,  manufacturing 
firm  was  selected  as  the  outstanding 
subcontractor  in  the  Small  Business 
Association's  region  III  encompassing 
all  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Dela- 
ware, West  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Vitols  will  be  honored  during 
Small  Business  Week,  May  5-11  along 
with  other  outstanding  Federal  pro- 
curement prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, and  small  business  people 
and  business  advocates  from  each 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Vitols  Tool  &  Machine  Corp.  is  one 
of  only  15  machine  shops  of  its  size  to 
have  been  approved  to  participate  in 
the  Navy  Nuclear  Spare  Parts  Pro- 
curement Program. 

I  applaud  Elmars  Vitols  and  other 
14.2  million  outstanding  small  busi- 
nesses whose  vital  role  in  our  Nation's 
economy  should  not  be  overlooked.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JARED 
TRUSS!  .KR 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

opcAUPOuru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTTES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 

*  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  J4r. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  announce  to  my 
colleagues  that  Mr.  Jared  Trussler, 
president  of  Tnisco  Tank  Inc.,  a  small 
business  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Coimty 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  the 
Central  California  SmaU  Business 
Person  of  the  Year. 

This  honor  is  the  result  of  stringent 
competition  among  more  than  100,000 
smaU  businesses  in  the  central  Califor- 
nia area,  and  I  believe  that  it  reflects 
well,  not  only  upon  Trusco  Tank,  but 
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upon  the  entire  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Trussler  founded  his  company  in 
1970  in  a  bam  loft,  which  is  in  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  American 
enterprise.  Mr.  Trussler  had  little 
more  than  an  idea  and  the  determina- 
tion to  carry  it  through,  but  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  his  hard 
work  has  paid  off.  Today.  Trusco  Tank 
is  one  of  the  central  coast's  most  suc- 
cessful businesses  and  one  of  its  larg- 
est employers. 

Mr.  Sp^iker.  Jared  Trussler's  story 
illustrates  why  we  must  continue  to 
keep  America  the  kind  of  Nation  in 
which  individual  initiative  and  ideas 
can  flourish.  Small  businesses  are  a 
tremendous  source  of  Innovation,  and 
they  are  the  greatest  source  of  new 
Jobs  in  this  country. 

America  needs  small  business  in 
order  to  keep  up  its  economic  growth 
and  generate  new  ideas  and  products. 
If  we  look  at  the  beginnings  of  many 
of  today's  con^rate  giants,  we  see 
that  a  lot  of  them  began  as  smxill  con- 
cerns. Eastman-Kodak.  McDonald's, 
and  scores  of  other  large  corporations 
were  once  smaller  than  Trusco  Tank. 

Trusco  Tank  may  not  ever  become 
as  large  as  an  IBM.  but  it  Is  doing  a 
great  job  of  competing  in  its  market, 
and  I  salute  Mr.  Trussler  for  being  se- 
lected as  the  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year  for  Central  California.* 


CINCO  DE  MAYO-THE  HISPANIC 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


IMI 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALiroRinA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESElfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  5— 
Cinco  de  Mayo— is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  days  in  Mexican  history. 
This  Mexican  national  holiday  com- 
memorates the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Puebla  which  was  fought  on 
May  5,  1862.  Mexican  troops  under 
General  Ignaclo  Zaragoza— outnum- 
bered 3  to  1— defeated  the  Invading 
French  forces  of  Napoleon  III. 

This  celebration  is  not  Just  a  mili- 
tary commemoration.  Mr.  Speaker. 
More  Important,  it  is  remembered  as  a 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit,  a  tri- 
umph of  courage  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  disaster.  It  is  a  celebration  of 
the  Mexican  national  spirit  overcom- 
ing foreign  intervention  and  imperial 
domination. 

This  great  occasion  is  not  only  ob- 
served in  Mexico  with  parades,  festi- 
vals, dances,  and  speeches,  but  Hispan- 
ics  here  in  the  United  States  remem- 
ber this  important  date  as  well.  It  is  an 
occasion  when  all  Americans— Hispan- 
ics  and  non-Hispanics — celebrate  and 
acknowledge  the  important  contribu- 
tions of  Hispanics  to  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Long  before  English-speaking  colo- 
nists arrived  at  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh Rock,  Hispanics  were  in  this 
coimtry.  My  home  State  of  California 
was  first  settled  by  Mexican  colonists. 

Our  national  culture  has  been  great- 
ly enriched  by  many  Hispanic  contri- 
butions to  our  language,  art.  music, 
and  food,  but  the  most  important  con- 
tribution has  been  our  Hispanic 
fellow-citizens  themselves.  Hispanics 
have  shown  their  patriotism  through 
outstanding  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  A  significant  nimiber  of  His- 
panics have  been  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Hispanics 
have  been  outstanding  members  of 
U.S.  Ol3miplc  teams;  they  are  among 
our  Nobel  laureates. 

Though  Hispanics  have  contributed 
much  to  our  Nation,  they  have  also 
faced  serious  problems— barriers  In 
education,  housii^,  and  employment, 
and  discrimination  in  many  areas. 

Just  as  the  badly  outnumbered 
Mexican  troops  at  the  Battle  of 
Puebla  did  not  despair  but  went  on  to 
achieve  a  remarkable  victory.  Hispan- 
ics in  the  United  States  are  struggling 
to  break  down  those  barriers  to 
achieve  the  American  dream.  I  salute 
our  Hispanic  friends  and  neighbors  on 
this  important  occasion.  In  San  Mateo 
County  and  throughout  our  Nation 
they  contribute  richly  to  what  is  our 
great  and  pluralistic  American  herit- 
age.* 


SOUDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  Hxw  JKRsrr 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
May  5,  the  85  constituent  agencies  of 
the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet  Jewry 
sponsored  Solidarity  Sunday  to  reaf- 
firm the  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  for  beleaguered 
people  everywhere.  For  this  reason,  it 
Is  highly  appropriate  that  we  here  in 
Congress  salute  that  event  by  partici- 
pating in  this  special  order  recognizing 
the  ever-deteriorating  plight  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  days,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  sharply  increased  its  discrim- 
ination against  Jewish  culture  and  re- 
ligion by  arresting  Hebrew  teachers  on 
false  criminal  charges,  attacking 
Hebrew  teaching  circles  as  subversive 
and  practicing  anti-Semitic  ideology 
under  the  cloak  of  "Anti-Zionism." 
One  person  who  has  been  arrested  and 
Incarcerated  is  losef  Begun,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
his  deteriorating  condition. 

In  1983,  Hebrew  teacher  and  Jewish 
activist  losef  Begun  was  sentenced  to  7 
years  in  a  labor  camp  and  5  years  of 
internal  exile  on  charges  of  anti-Soviet 
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agitation  and  propaganda.  His  family 
has  repeatedly  been  denied  the  right 
to  visit  him  at  the  camp,  and  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  failed  to  answer  questions 
about  his  health,  which  Is  known  to  be 
in  critically  poor  condition. 

In  protest  to  his  father's  incarcer- 
ation and  being  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world,  losef  Begun's  son  Boris 
began  a  hunger  strike  on  March  4,  6 
months  after  the  family  last  heard 
from  him.  Western  visitors  to  the 
yotinger  Begun  reported  that  he 
looked  half-dead,  weighed  slightly 
under  100  poiuids,  that  his  veins  were 
swollen  and  popping  out  of  the  side  of 
his  head,  and  that  he  had  suffered 
permanent  damage  to  his  vision  be- 
cause of  his  hunger  strike.  One  eyewit- 
ness said  that  although  he  was  only 
19,  he— the  younger  Begun— looked  40. 

On  April  12.  1985,  Boris  Begun  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities saying  that  losef  Begun  had 
been  transferred  to  another  prison. 
The  telegram  made  no  mention  of  the 
site  of  this  new  prison.  The  authorities 
also  returned  to  Boris  packages  and 
mail  that  he  had  sent  to  his  father.  As 
of  this  writing,  losef  Begun's  where- 
bouts  are  unknown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  losef 
Begun  and  the  toll  It  has  taken  on  his 
family  Is  but  one  example  of  the  per- 
secution and  terror  facing  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Every  day  we  read 
about  some  new  refusenik  who  has 
been  denied  a  visa  or  who  has  lost  his 
or  her  Job  or  has  been  thrown  in  Jail 
on  charges  of  "anti-Soviet  propo- 
ganda"  or  "hooliganism."  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  speak  out  against 
injustice  in  this  world  wherever  it 
occurs,  against  whomever  it  is  being 
committed,  and  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  no  exception.  Many  of  the 
Jews  of  Russia  today  are  the  survivors 
of  or  the  children  of  survivors  of  the 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution  during  the 
Second  World  War.  How  ironic  it 
would  be  If  the  Jews  were  to  have  sur- 
vived the  physical  torture  of  the  Nazis 
only  to  succumb  to  the  forced  assimi- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Government. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  an- 
other great  Jewish  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion disappear  into  the  darkness.  By 
means  of  Solidarity  Sunday,  we  reaf- 
firm our  resolve  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  the  Soviets,  to  let  them  know  that 
we  are  determined  to  help  the  Jews  of 
Russia  to  live  as  Jews  without  fear  of 
persecution  and  to  be  able  to  emigrate, 
should  they  choose  to  do  so.  It  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  we  can  do  no  less.* 


May  8,  1985 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CONSUMER  AND 
HOMEMAKINO  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  AHKAIfSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  vocational 
home  economics  education  has  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  education  of 
our  young  citizens.  I  know  that  in  my 
home  State  of  Arkansas,  the  consumer 
and  homemaking  education  program 
has  helped  countless  young  students 
get  a  better  start  on  adult  life  by 
giving  them  the  skills  necessary  to 
handle  a  home  and  family,  such  as  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  consumer 
choices,  parenting  skills,  child  develop- 
ment, proper  nutrition,  and  managing 
home  and  work  responsibilities. 

In  fact.  Just  last  October  Congress 
recognized  the  contribution  of  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education 
when  it  passed  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vo- 
cational Education  Act,  Public  Law  98- 
524,  reauthorizing  Federal  support  for 
this  worthwhile  program.  Homemak- 
ing education  has  been  a  llne^ltem  in 
the  vocational  education  budget  until 
this  year,  when  the  administration 
proposed  eliminating  it  as  a  line  item 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  Ix^ 
eluding  the  funds  as  part  of  the  title  II 
basic  grant.  This  proposal  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  homemaking  edu- 
cation. 

Although  the  same  $32  million 
amount  that  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1985  would  be  added  to  the  basic 
grant  amount  for  fiscal  year  1986,  the 
funds  would  no  longer  be  earmarked 
especially  for  homemaking  education. 
This  would  mean  that  States  could 
choose  not  to  fund  the  program,  or  to 
fund  it  at  lower  levels. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Homemaking  education  adds  an- 
other dimension  to  the  education  of 
our  children.  Dedicated  home  econom- 
ics teachers  help  young  people  come  to 
terms  with  adult  life  and  leam  to  cope 
with  many  of  the  everyday  problems 
that  they  will  face.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  me.  Dr.  Reba  Da.  is,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Alliance  of  Professional 
Organizations  of  Home  Economics  and 
Related  Fields,  stated,  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  without  this  dedicated 
group  of  professionals  at  work,  the 
social  problems  of  rape,  suicide,  di- 
vorce, drugs,  teen  pregnancy,  and 
others  would  drastically  Increase." 

In  Arkansas,  over  27  percent  of  all 
secondary  school  students  elect  to 
take  home  economics  courses,  and  of 
that  number  39  percent  are  young 
men.  These  statistics  speak  well  of  Ar- 
kansas' excellent  home  economics  pro- 
gram. 

Home  economics  is  unique  and  vital 
because  it  is  the  only  field  that  has 
the  family  as  its  focus.  For  the  stabili- 
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ty  of  our  Nation,  It  must  continue  to 
be  recognized  as  a  national  priority, 
and  should  certainly  remain  a  sepa- 
rate line  item  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget.* 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
NA'nONAL  HOLSTEIN  DAY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  cALiroiunA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZTRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  J  985 

•  Mr.  COELMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  that 
May  25,  1985.  be  proclaimed  "National 
Holstein  Day."  The  Holsteln  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  produces  upward  of  90 
percent  of  the  Nation's  milk  supply, 
and  U.S.  holsteins  are  recogn^ed 
worldwide  as  being  the  superior  strain 
of  holstein  breeding  stock.  In  addition, 
the  genetic  pool  of  the  holstein  breed 
in  the  United  States  has  become  the 
primary  source  of  genetic  material  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  world,  and  the  Hol- 
stein-Frlesian  Association  of  America 
maintains  the  only  official,  complete 
genetic  data  bank  and  lineage  record 
for  all  purebred,  registered  holstein 
dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

This  association,  which  is  a  nonprof- 
it membership  organization  of  more 
than  44,000  breeders  of  purebred,  reg- 
istered holstein  dairy  cattle,  was  orga- 
nized May  25,  1885,  and  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  as  a 
union  of  two  predecessor  organizations 
dating  back  to  1871.  The  association, 
through  its  many  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  the  dairy  Industry  has  provided 
and  continues  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment, incentives,  and  genetic  data  for 
continued  Improvement  of  the  hol- 
stein breed. 

Accordingly,  I  Introduce  this  Joint 
resolution  today  to  proclaim  May  25, 
1985,  as  National  Holstein  Day  and 
give  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  the  recognition  they  so 
clearly  deserve.* 


ELIE  WEISEL  INTERPRETS  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OP  OUR  VICTO- 
RY OVER  NAZI  GERMANY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcAuroRHiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world  are  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  victory  of  America  and  our 
allies  over  Nazi  barbarism. 

No  one  has  so  eloquently  captured 
the  eternal  moral  significance  of  that 
triumph  as  well  as  the  poet  and  writer, 
Elie  Weisel. 

Mr.  Weisel,  a  survivor  of  the  Bu- 
chenwald  death  camp,  made  the  fol- 
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lowing  remarks  in  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  President  Reagan  that  the 
President  cancel  his  visit  to  the  mili- 
tary cemetery  in  Bitburg.  Mr.  Welsel's 
statement  came  at  the  White  House 
after  President  Reagan  presented  him 
with  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  of 
Achievement. 

Mr.  Weisel's  statement,  though  un- 
successful in  convincing  Mr.  Reagan  to 
avoid  Bitburg,  Is  enormously  moving 
in  its  assessment  of  the  importance  of 
allied  victory  in  World  War  II.  He 
measures  well  the  debt  we  all  owe  to 
the  300,000  American  soldiers  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  civi- 
lization against  the  depravity  of  the 
Nazis.  In  that,  Mr.  Weisel  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  speaker  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  wanted  to  share  his  statement 
with  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Weisel's  remarks  on  that  day 
follow: 

Elix  Wkuel  iHTEKnm  World  Wab  II  Era 
Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  concilia- 
tion, I  was  very  pleased  that  we  met  before. 
BO  a  stage  of  the  conciliation  has  been  set  In 
motion  between  us.  But  then,  we  were  never 
on  two  sides.  We  were  on  the  same  side.  We 
were  always  on  the  side  of  justice.  alwa3rs  on 
the  side  of  memory,  against  the  SS  and 
against  what  they  represent. 

It  was  good  talking  to  you.  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  medal.  But  this  medal  Is 
not  mine  alone.  It  belongs  to  all  those  who 
remember  what  the  8S  killers  have  done  to 
their  Ylctims. 

It  was  given  to  me  by  the  American  people 
for  my  writings,  teaching  and  for  my  testi- 
mony. When  I  write,  I  feel  my  Invisible 
teachers  standing  over  my  shoulders,  read- 
ing my  words  and  Judging  their  veracity. 
And  while  I  feel  responsible  for  the  living.  I 
feel  equally  responsible  to  the  dead.  Their 
memory  dwells  In  my  memory. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  young  man  awoke  and 
he  found  hlmseU  an  orphan  in  an  orphaned 
world.  What  have  I  learned  In  the  last  40 
years?  Small  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silence.  I  learned  that 
In  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  is  a  sin.  It 
helps  the  killers,  not  the  victims.  I  learned 
the  meaning  of  solitude,  Mr.  President.  We 
were  alone,  desperately  alone. 

ntpossiBLC  TO  couirr  all  the  h Aim 
Today  is  AprU  19  and  April  19,  1943.  the 
Warsaw  Ohetto  rose  In  arms  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazis.  They  were  so  few  and 
so  young  and  so  helpless.  And  nobody  came 
to  their  help.  And  they  had  to  fight  what 
was  then  the  mightiest  legion  In  Europe. 
Every  undergound  received  help  except  the 
Jewish  underground.  And  yet  they  managed 
to  fight  and  resist  and  push  back  those 
Nazis  and  their  accomplices  for  six  weeks. 
And  yet  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  Mr. 
President,  knew  evenrthing  and  did  so  little, 
or  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  specifically 
to  save  Jewish  children  from  death.  You 
spoke  of  Jewish  chUdren.  Mr.  President. 
One  million  Jewish  children  perished.  If  I 
spent  my  entire  life  reciting  their  names.  I 
would  die  before  finishing  the  task. 

1ST.  President.  I  have  seen  children.  I  have 
seen  them  being  thrown  in  the  flames  alive. 
Words,  they  died  on  my  lips.  So  I  have 
learned.  I  have  learned.  I  have  learned  the 
fragility  of  the  human  condition. 
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*  And  I  km  reminded  of  a  great  morml  essay- 
ist The  centle  and  forceful  Abe  Rosenthal, 
havlnc  visited  Auschwitz,  once  wrote  an  ex- 
traordinary reportage  about  the  persecution 
of  Jews,  and  he  called  It.  Forgive  them  not 
Father,  for  they  knew  what  they  did." 
opposm  OP  Lovi  IS  iKDoraLBicK 

I  have  learned  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
unique  and  uniquely  Jewish  event,  albeit 
with  universal  Implications.  Not  all  victims 
were  Jews.  But  all  Jews  were  victims.  I  have 
learned  the  danger  of  Indifference,  the 
crime  of  indifference.  For  the  opposite  of 
love.  I  have  learned.  Is  not  hate,  but  Indif- 
ference. Jews  were  killed  by  the  enemy  but 
betrayed  by  their  so-called  allies,  who  found 
political  reasons  to  Justify  their  Indifference 
or  passivity. 

But  I  have  also  learned  that  suffering  con- 
fers no  privileges.  It  aU  depends  what  one 
does  with  It.  And  this  Is  why  survivors,  of 
whom  you  spoke.  Mi.  President,  have  tried 
to  teach  their  contemporaries  how  to  build 
on  ruins,  how  to  Invent  hope  In  a  world  that 
offers  none,  how  to  proclaim  faith  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  seen  It  shamed  and  muti- 
lated. And  I  believe,  we  believe,  that 
memory  is  the  answer,  perhaps  the  only 
answer. 

nUSD  TO  CAUIT  THXIf  Of  TUmCPH 

A  few  days  ago,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Buchenwald,  all  of  us,  Ameri- 
cans, watched  with  dismay  and  anger  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany  distorted 
both  past  and  present  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  there.  I  was  there 
when  American  liberators  arrived.  And  they 
gave  us  back  our  lives.  And  what  I  felt  for 
them  then  nourishes  me  to  the  end  of  my 
days  and  wUl  do  so.  If  you  only  knew  what 
we  tried  to  do  with  them  then.  We  who  were 
so  weak  that  we  couldn't  carry  our  own 
lives,  we  tried  to  carry  them  to  triumph. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  the 
American  Army  for  liberating  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  coimtry.  the  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  freest  nation  In  the 
world,  the  moral  nation,  the  authority  In 
the  world.  And  we  are  grateful,  especially. 
to  this  country  for  having  offered  haven 
and  refuge,  and  grateful  to  Its  leadership  for 
being  so  friendly  to  Israel. 

And,  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the 
Ambassador  of  Israel,  who  sits  next  to  you. 
who  Is  my  friend,  and  has  been  for  so  many 
years.  Is  himself  a  survivor?  And  If  you  knew 
all  the  causes  we  fought  together  for  the 
last  30  years,  you  should  be  prouder  of  him 
And  we  are  proud  of  him. 

And  we  are  grateful,  of  course,  to  IsraeL 
We  are  eternally  grateful  to  Israel  for  exist- 
ing. We  needed  Israel  in  1948  as  we  need  it 
now.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  its 
continuous  philosophy  of  humanism  and 
compassion  for  the  underprivileged. 

And  as  for  yourself.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  a  friend  of  the 
Jewish  people,  for  trying  to  help  the  op- 
pressed Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  save  Shcharansky  and 
Abe  Stolar  and  losif  Begun  and  Sakharov 
and  all  the  dissidents  who  need  freedom. 
And  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wouldn't  be  the 
person  I  am.  and  you  wouldn't  respect  me 
for  what  I  am,  if  I  were  not  to  teU  you  also 
of  the  sadness  that  Is  in  my  heart  for  what 
happened  during  the  last  week.  And  I  am 
sure  that  you,  too,  are  sad  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

SPXAK  TRUTH  TO  POWXR 

What  can  I  do?  I  belong  to  a  traumatized 
generation.  And  to  us.  as  to  you,  symbols 
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are  important.  And  furthermore,  following 
our  ancient  tradition,  and  we  are  speaking 
about  Jewish  heritage,  our  tradition  com- 
mands us  "to  speak  truth  to  power." 

So  may  I  speak  to  you.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  and  admiration,  of  the  events  that 
happened? 

We  have  met  four  or  five  times.  And  each 
time  I  came  away  enriched,  for  I  know  of 
your  commitment  to  humanity. 

And  therefore  I  am  convinced,  as  you  have 
told  us  earlier  when  we  spoke,  that  you  were 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  88  graves  In 
the  BItburg  cemetery.  Of  course  you  didn't 
know.  But  now  we  all  are  aware. 

May  I,  Mr.  President,  U  It's  poasible  at  all. 
Implore  you  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a 
way.  to  do  something  else,  to  find  a  way.  to 
find  another  way.  another  site?  That  place. 
Mr.  President,  Is  not  your  place.  Your  place 
Is  with  the  victims  of  the  88. 

Oh,  we  know  there  are  political  and  stra- 
tegic reasons,  but  this  Issue,  as  all  Issues  re- 
lated to  that  awesome  event,  transcends  pol- 
itics and  diplomacy. 

The  Issue  here  Is  not  politics,  but  good 
and  evil.  And  we  must  never  confuse  them. 

For  I  have  seen  the  S8  at  work.  And  I 
have  seen  their  victims.  They  were  my 
friends.  They  were  my  parents. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering and  loneliness  In  the  concentration 
camps  that  defies  Imagination.  Cut  off  from 
the  world  with  no  refuge  anywhere,  sons 
watched  helplessly  their  fathers  being 
beaten  to  death.  Mothers  watched  their 
children  die  of  hunger.  And  then  there  was 
Mengele  and  his  selections.  Terror,  fear.  Iso- 
lation, torture,  gas  chambers,  flames,  flames 
rising  to  the  heavens. 

Om-T  THX  KnXKRS  ARX  OTnLTT 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  know  and  I  under- 
stand, we  all  do.  that  you  seek  reconcilia- 
tion, and  so  do  I.  so  do  we.  And  I  too  wish  to 
attain  true  reconciliation  with  the  German 
people.  I  do  not  believe  In  collective  guilt, 
nor  In  collective  responsibility.  Only  the 
killers  were  guilty.  Their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not. 

And  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
and  we  must  work  together  with  them  and 
with  all  people.  And  we  must  work  to  bring 
peace  and  understanding  to  a  tormented 
world  that,  as  you  know,  is  stiU  awaiting  re- 
demption. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


REA'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  PBnfSYXVAHIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSXlfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  on  May  11, 
we  will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  an  event 
that  has  special  significance  in  my  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

The  late  Oov.  Oifford  Pinchot  of 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Nation  in  bringing  electric  service 
to  the  rural  areas  of  the  Keystone 
State.  Governor  Pinchot's  estate.  Grey 
Towers,  is  located  in  Pike  County.  PA, 
which  is  a  part  of  my  congressional 
district.  The  estate  is  now  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  stands  as 
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a  monument  to  Governor  Pinchot  and 
his  foresight. 

Fifty  short  years  ago,  many  rural 
farms  and  rural  homes  did  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  electrical  power. 
Today,  because  of  the  REA  and  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  there  are  very  few 
areas  of  our  Nation  without  power. 

Governor  Pinchot  ordered  a  study  gf 
Pennsylvania's  utility  Industry  and  the 
man  who  carried  it  out,  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  became  the  first  head  of  the 
REA  The  man  who  succeeded  him, 
John  M.  Carmody.  was  also  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

I  am  proud  of  what  those  Pennsylva- 
nians  accomplished.  The  success  of  the 
REA  becomes  evident  each  evening  as 
darkness  falls  and  the  lights  click  on 
across  niral  America.* 


BUDGET  CUTS  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HAVE  HURT  THE  VIS- 
ITING NURSE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1984  marked  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  the 
Greater  Youngstown  area  [VNAl.  For 
80  years  the  VNA  of  the  Greater 
Youngstown  area  has  provided  quality 
home  health  care  to  the  people  In  the 
Youngstown  community.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  VNA  for  the  fine 
work  it  has  done  and  for  the  80  years 
of  vital  service  it  has  provided  to  the 
Youngstown  community.  I  also  rise  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  adminis- 
tration's cutbacks  in  Federal  entitle- 
ment programs  that  have  significantly 
hindered  the  efforts  of  the  VNA  across 
the  country.  No  where  are  the  services 
of  the  VNA  more  vital  than  in  my 
home  district,  which  has  been  victim 
in  recent  years  of  some  of  the  highest 
unemployment  levels  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  purpose  of  the  VNA  is  as  clear 
and  as  necessary  as  it  was  80  years 
ago — the  provision,  with  a  family-cen- 
tered approach,  of  skilled  nursing  and 
other  therapeutic  services  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  the  home  or  specific 
clinic  settings  that  contribute  to  meet- 
ing the  health  needs  of  individuals  and 
families,  and  the  promotion  of  health 
and  prevention  of  illness,  both  physi- 
cal and  mental.  In  light  of  the  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
health  care  delivery  system  in  recent 
years  the  VNA  is  committed  to  meet- 
ing the  new  challenge  of  the  1980's:  to 
ensure  that  quality  comprehensive  co- 
ordinated home  care  services  are  ac- 
cessible to  all  in  the  community  and 
are  utilized  by  them  when  needed. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
VNA  of  the  Greater  Youngstown  area 
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has  foimd  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Cutbacks  and 
changes  in  entitlement  programs  at 
the  Federal  level  have  adversely  im- 
pacted upon  and  continue  to  effect  the 
VNA.  The  continued  Increase  in  more 
narrow  interpretations  of  Medicare 
guidelines  and  eligibility  for  service  re- 
imbursement had  a  negative  impact  on 
the  VNA's  staff  and  patients  in  the 
Youngstown  area.  The  disturbing 
result  has  been  a  reduced  volume  of 
service,  as  well  as  revenues.  The  over- 
all economy  of  the  Youngstown  area 
has  been  seriously  stifled  by  mass  un- 
employment. My  district  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  so-called  economic  recov- 
ery. The  economic  situation  has  im- 
pacted on  the  VNA  in  that  fewer 
people,  because  of  their  financial  situ- 
ation, have  any  health  coverage  that 
includes  home  health  care  benefits. 

Another  growing  problem  for  the 
VNA  has  been  the  increasing  numbers 
of  elderly  in  the  Youngstown  commu- 
nity. Because  of  advances  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  technology,  ^vances 
in  medical  care  and  treatment,  and  im- 
provements in  environmental  controls, 
life  expectancy  has  risen  dramatically. 
Today  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  population  is  in  the  age  group  85 
years  and  older.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  elderly  population  in  the  Yoi'.n.gs- 
town  area  will  continue  to  increase.  In 
wake  of  recent  cutbacks  in  Federal 
funding  programs  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  VNA  is  faced  with  a 
pressing  chaUenge  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing need  for  long-term  home  health 
services.  Many  times  home  health  care 
service  can  prevent  or  postpone  pre- 
mature institutionalization. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
the  Greater  Youngstown  area  has  pro- 
vided the  people  in  my  district  with 
much  needed  and  quality  home  health 
care  service  for  over  80  years.  They 
continue  to  provide  vital  services  to 
our  community  and  action  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  vital  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  VNA  in  their  work 
are  not  cut  back  or  eliminated.  We 
here  in  Congress  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  this  Nation's  elderly  and 
those  who  desperately  need  the  serv- 
ices the  VNA  provides.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  do  the  human  thing— oppose 
further  cuts  and  reductions  in  entitle- 
ment programs  for  the  elderly  and 
home  health  programs.* 


NEW  YORK  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  Iirw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
the  Members  to  join  me  in  commend- 
ing the  New  York  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Commission.  Yesterday  they 
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celebrated  the  opening  of  a  memorial 
to  New  Yorkers  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam with  an  old-fashioned  ticker  tape 
parade.  The  memorial,  located  in  my 
congressional  district  in  lower  Man- 
hattan, is  a  glass  block  sculpture 
etched  with  excerpts  of  letters  sent  to 
and  from  Vietnam.  The  letters  will 
fof&  the  basis  of  "Dear  America,"  a 
book  whose  proceeds  will  be  directed 
to  a  unique  "living  memorial"  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.  This  living  memorial  is 
a  program  dedicated  to  resolving  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed New  York  Vietnam  veter- 
an. The  program  includes  a  model  jobs 
program,  job  skills  training,  and  spe- 
cialized employment  counseling  and 
support  services.  This  creative  initia- 
tive, conceived  and  conducted  by  the 
comjnission,  deserves  our  enthusiastic 
support.  "The  commission's  efforts 
enable  New  Yorkers  to  commemorate 
the  Vietnam  veteran. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  needs  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  provide  the  health, 
employment,  educational,  and  sup- 
portive services  they  need.  One  of  my 
efforts  in  Congress  has  been  to  ensure 
that  Federal  funds  and  resources  allo- 
cated for  the  Vietnam  veteran  with  re- 
adjustment problems  actually  reaches 
the  veteran  in  need.  In  some  ways,  ar- 
riving home  was  the  most  traumatic 
event  of  all  for  men  and  women  re- 
turning from  Vietnam.  Returning  sol- 
diers and  nurses  were  treated  as  pari- 
ahs, the  protagonists  of  an  unpopular 
war.  The  monument  erected  by  the 
New  York  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Commission  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
commitment  demonstrated  by  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  Our  efforts  in 
Congress  can  contribute  to  providing 
the  health  and  human  services  de- 
served by  those  who  served. 

Let  us  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
commission  for  assuming  the  task  of 
raising  fimds  to  serve  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  in  memoriam  and 
in  life.  Let  us  renew  our  commitment 
to  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  by  ensur- 
ing that  those  urgently  needed  serv- 
ices are  provided.* 
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Brubaker,  Westfield.  and  Aldine  came 
together  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
merge  their  schools  into  one  unified 
system.  As  a  resuit  of  that  vote,  the 
old  Common  School  District  No.  29 
was  transformed  into  the  current-day 
Aldine  Independent  School  District. 

At  ceremonies  I  attended  last  Satur- 
day, more  than  8,500  guests— and  more 
than  10,000  students— joined  together 
to  celebrate  the  progress  Aldine  ISD 
has  made  over  the  last  half  century. 
Attending  those  ceremonies  were  M.O. 
Campbell,  the  cuirrent  superintendent 
of  the  Aldine  ISD,  and  the  two  surviv- 
ing former  superintendents:  John  Earl 
Barden,  who  served  as  superintendent 
frotn  1941-44.  and  Dr.  W.W.  Thome, 
who  headed  the  Aldine  ISD  from 
1958-72. 

With  36.000  students  2,000  teachers, 
a  total  of  3,200  employees— counting 
support  staff— and  34  schools,  the 
Aldine  ISD  is  the  second  largest  school 
district  in  Harris  County. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Aldine  ISD  on  its  50th  anniversary. 
Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  educa- 
tional excellence  of  the  Aldine  ISD— 
which,  incidentally  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
mother  attended— know  that  under 
M.O.  Campbell's  leadership,  that  tra- 
dition of  excellence  will  continue  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


ALDINE  ISD  OBSERVES  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 
*  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Aldine  Independent  School  District 
observed  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  on  May  4,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
administrators,  faculty  members,  stu- 
dents and  parents— past  and  present- 
on  the  tremendous  progress  made  over 
the  years  in  the  Aldine  ISD. 

Fifty  years  ago.  on  May  4.  1935.  the 
residents  of  the  communities  of  Higgs, 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.G.  V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  lassissippi    _ 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1985 

*  Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  making  major  deci- 
sions on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Many  Federal  programs  wlU  be 
affected.  The  decisions  we  must  make 
will  not  be  easy.  We  all  have  different 
priorities. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  in  the  field? 

According  to  the  Chiefs  o'  Staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  whj  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taUng  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  at  the  VA  medical 
center  in  Hines,  IL: 
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Edwabo  Hims.  Ji..  HocriTAL. 
Mine*.  IL,  February  11,  IMS. 
HowAJU)  H.  Ohxxm.  M.O.. 
Chief  0/ Staff  U  U.  VA  Medical  CenUr.  WhiU 
Riv^  Junction,  VT. 
DtAM  HowAKs:  In  response  to  your  letter 
dated  January  2,  1986.  I  vubmlt  the  follow- 
ing responses: 

a.  The  Hinea  VA  Hocpital  is  a  general 
medical  and  surgical  health  care  (acuity 
with  I.IM  operating  beds  consisting  of  317 
medical,  2S4  surgical.  340  psychiatric.  135 
spinal  cord  Injury.  US  intermediate  medi- 
cine. 47  neurology,  25  rehabilitaUon  medi- 
cine, and  30  blind  rehabiliUtlon  beds.  Addi- 
tionally. Hlnes  ciurently  has  130  NHCU 
beds  with  a  project  In  progress  to  increase 
these  beds  to  340. 

b.  Hlnes  U  primarily  affiliated  with  the 
Strltch  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
other  affiliations  are  active  with  Loyola 
University,  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Medicine,  and  Chicago  Medical  School. 
These  affiliations  provide  approved  residen- 
cy training  programs  in  18  medical  and  3 
dental  specialties. 

c.  We.  at  Hlnes,  will  manage  our  budget  to 
preclude  any  dollar  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  However,  as  dollan  have  been 
reduced,  staffing  has  been  reduced  accord- 
ingly. We  have  experienced  dollar  decreases 
In  both  personnel  services  and  all  other, 
while  at  the  same  time  patient  workload 
continues  to  Increase.  These  decreases  have 
occurred  with  some  Impact  on  programmat- 
ic activities.  We  have  now  reached  our  point 
of  saturation  and  any  fiuther  reductions 
could  result  In  drastic  changes. 

Patients  in  health  care  facilities,  such  as 
Hlnes,  with  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
programs  requiring  long  hospital  stays  with 
intensive  nursing  care,  have  caused  an  addi- 
tional drain  on  our  resources  under  DRO  re- 
imbursement. The  resource  allocation  model 
currently  utilised  indicated  (or  last  fiscal 
year  that  Hlnes  will  lose  In  excess  of  five 
million  dollars  from  Its  recurring  base  over 
the  next  five  years.  The  amount  of  loss  ac- 
tually tnctirred  this  year  was  minimmi  com- 
pared to  the  total  figure:  however,  the  mes- 
sage was  "loud  and  clear"  that  we  must 
make  some  major  programmatic  changes  or 
suffer  the  consequence. 

It  Is  a  known  (act  that  any  ORO  reim- 
bursement methodology  does  not  adequate- 
ly address  rehabilitation  programs.  This 
fact,  along  with  the  fact  that  Hlnes  Hospital 
has  been  given  and  has  Internally  shifted 
considerable  resources  Into  Its  rehabilitation 
efforts.  Is  causing  a  major  allocation  prob- 
lem. Under  this  allocation  methodology,  our 
hospital  budget  Is  squeezed  to  the  bone  and 
will  essentially  mean  that  in  many  cases 
these  concepts  will  erode. 

d.  Obviously,  the  monetary  deficit  on  per- 
sonnel, supplies,  and  equipment  wUl  greatly 
impair  the  hospital's  abUlty  to  function  as  a 
comprehensive  health  care  facility.  As  these 
resources  diminish,  so  will  our  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  the  high  caliber  clinicians 
and  technical  staff  essential  Xor  our  various 
treatment  modaUUes.  The  continually  in- 
creasing workload  without  corresponding 
budgetary  Increases  has  put  this  facility  In  a 
precarious  position  relative  to  providing  the 
highest  quality  patient  care.  Current  re- 
source austerity,  felt  primarily  In  the  area 
of  personnel  services  and  equipment  fund- 
ing. If  continued  will  soon  compromise  the 
services  our  clinicians  are  able  to  provide  to 
our  veterans. 

It  appears  that  our  most  logical  course  of 
action  would  be  to  Implement  reductions  in 
programmatic    services    and/or    ward    clo- 
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sures.  However.  If  either  of  these  actions 
were  to  transpire,  the  results  will  not  only 
Impact  patient  care  programs  and  services, 
but  also  erode  the  educational  and  research 
activities  to  the  degree  of  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating affiliations.  The  end  result  will  be  a 
hospital  providing  primary  suboptii  nal  care 
to  our  veterans.  On  the  national  basis  the 
VA  system  will  be  required  to  shrink  either 
horiaontaUy,  vertically,  or  both  (horteontal 
shrinkage  dictating  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  services  provided  nationwide:  vertical 
shrinkage  resulting  in  contraction  of  the 
full  spectrum  of  tertiary  care  programs, 
many  of  which  are  engaged  In  pioneering  re- 
search and  educational  activities). 

If  such  drastic  reductions  t>ecome  neces- 
sary, then  I  envision  the  eventual  closing  or 
consolidating  of  VAMC's  rather  than  reduc- 
ing programs  beyond  the  point  where  they 
cease  to  effectively  function  as  a  viable 
health  care  program. 

Not  only  do  we  struggle  with  a  budgetary 
deficit,  we  also  must  contend  with  unreason- 
able mandated  regulations— mandates  such 
as  the  reduction  of  OS  11-15  positions 
where,  at  Hlnes.  the  majority  of  positions 
classified  In  these  grades  are  in  direct  pa- 
tient care  categories;  3.5%  pay  raises  when 
It  would  require  an  18.3%  pay  raise  to 
achieve  parity  with  parallel  positions  in  the 
private  section:  elimination  of  special  salary 
rates  for  certain  hard  to  recruit  category  po- 
sitions, primarily  Title  38:  5%  reduction  in 
pay  for  employees  who  are  already  under- 
paid: Deficit  Reduction  Act  (DEFRA),  etc. 

While  we  experience  these  mandates  and 
the  continued  erosion  of  the  budget,  we  con- 
tinue to  experience  an  Increase  in  workload. 
With  the  advent  of  health  care  manage- 
ment by  DRO,  DRO  dumping  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  decline  of  certain  sections  of 
our  population  have  all  attributed  to  this  in- 
crease. 

Capital  equipment  within  the  health  care 
arena  Is  in  constant  technological  flux.  Ad- 
vances are  rapidly  occurring,  and  outdate 
what  Is  now  considered  state  of  the  art.  Oiir 
equipment  must  'ue  updated  routinely  and 
provided  to  our  clinicians  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue advancing  treatment  modalities.  For 
the  recent  past,  equipment  funding  has 
been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nonexistent 
at  this  hospital  as  well  as  others  in  this  dis- 
trict. Funding  for  both  additional  and  re- 
placement equipment  has  not  kept  pace 
with  needs  (both  fair  wear  and  tear,  as  well 
as  acquisition  of  new  technology).  Again,  I 
point  out  that  without  the  timely  mainte- 
nance, replacement,  and  acquisition  of  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  technologies,  reten- 
tion of  quality  staff  will  be  problematic  re- 
sulting in  further  reduction  of  quality  pa- 
tient care.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
health  care  personnel  will  not  provide  care 
at  Institutions  where  equipment  is  outdated 
and  life-threatening.  I  also  mention  the 
legal  liability  we  have  towards  our  patients 
in  assuring  them  of  safe  and  appropriate 
treatment 

As  new  facilities  are  constructed,  equip- 
ment money  Is  readily  available  to  purchase 
modem  technology.  These  faculties  are 
equipped  with  "state  of  the  art"  equipment 
having  an  average  life  of  approximately  ten 
years.  What  the  planners  faU  to  consider  is 
what  happens  in  ten  years  when  this  equip- 
ment become  i  worn  out  and  ready  for  re- 
placement. No  provisions  have  been  made  to 
fund  this  expense,  and  the  hospital  is  faced 
with  a  dUemma. 

We  have  not  experienced  a  backlog  in  pa- 
tient surgery  due  to  specific  doUar  deficits. 
We  continue  to  perform  our  stu^cal  proce- 
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dures  in  addition  to  the  limited  referrals 
from  other  VAMC's  within  normal  waiting 
periods.  However,  as  stated  previously  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  saturation,  and 
any  additional  dollar  reduction  will  impact 
our  abUlty  to  provide  service  to  the  veteran. 
We  could  anticipate  either  a  large  backlog 
or  reduction  of  cases  or  both. 

WauAM  R.  But,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Staff .m 


REQUESTINO  THAT  A  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  BE  AWARDED  TO  JOHN 
YANCEY  (USMC  RET.) 


HON.  TOMMY  ROBINSON 

or  AKKAHSAS 
m  THX  HOUSX  OP  RKPBCSnfTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  8,  198S 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  fellow  Ar- 
kansans  in  honoring  the  courage  of 
Capt.  John  Yancey  of  UtUe  Rock.  AR. 

On  December  8.  1941.  the  day  after 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
John  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  This  was  Just  the  beginning  of 
a  long  series  of  heroic  acts  and  sacri- 
fices by  Captain  Yancey  on  behalf  of 
hlB  country.  In  November  1942,  while 
still  a  first  lieutenant,  John  Yancey, 
with  a  small  group  of  men,  took  and 
held  an  important  piece  of  Jungle. 

John  Yancey,  In  the  finest  tradition 
of  the  BCarine  Corps,  once  again  dis- 
played his  fine  character  and  bravery 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  During 
the  fight  for  the  Chosin  Reservoir  in 
North  Korea,  one  of  the  most  costly  of 
the  war.  John  Yancey,  after  suffering 
three  serious  wounds,  led  several  pla- 
toons against  overwhelming  odds  to 
retake  and  hold  HiU  1282.  It  is  for  this 
action,  and  subsequent  action  on  Hill 
698  that  I  request  that  Mr.  Yancey  be 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Medal  of  Honor  is 
given  to  those  servicemen  and  women 
who  have  served  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty"  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  Captain  Yancey  exemplifies 
the  incredible  courage,  dedication  to 
duty,  and  professionalism  associated 
with  this  high  honor.  Many  marines 
have  attested  to  the  fact  that  Captain 
Yancey's  actions  saved  Hill  1282  as 
well  as  numerous  American  lives.  For 
these  reasons.  I  strongly  support  the 
request  of  these  marines  that  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  be  be- 
stowed on  John  Yancey.* 


CHASE        MANHATTAN        CHAIR- 
MAN'S REMARKS  ON  DEFICIT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxufois 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRKSENTATrVXS 

WedTiesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
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the  most  significant  budget  debates  of 
recent  history.  The  continued  growth 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  economy, 
which  we  Americans  have  worked 
hard  to  secure.  Is  being  threatened  by 
a  near  unanswerable  national  debt.  If 
we  do  not  act  wisely  and  decisively  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  deficit  spending, 
the  future  of  the  economic  base  upon 
which  much  of  the  greatness  of  this 
Nation  is  founded,  will  certainly  be  un- 
dermined. 

The  seriousness  of  the  deficit  war- 
rants careful  consideration  of  all  possi- 
ble means  of  deficit  reductions.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  seek  advice  about  the 
various  proposals  from  all  perspectives 
of  analysis  of  the  problem.  In  order  to 
provide  an  alternative  view  of  how  the 
deficit  might  be  treated.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  Wlllard  C.  Butcher,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  NA.  On  February  5, 
1985.  Mr.  Butcher  gave  the  following 
remarks  to  the  American  BfUning  Con- 
gress: 

Thx  Fxdduu.  Dxncir:  Thx  Nkkd  roR 

BiPABTISAlfSHIF 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  take  part 
in  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerlcain 
Mining  Congress.  I  have  had  a  deep  interest 
in— and  even  a  close  emotional  attachment 
to— your  industry  since  my  first  mine  view- 
ing expedition  to  Bingham  Canyon,  almost 
30  years  ago.  I  thought  then  and  I  believe 
now  that  mining  Is  a  most  essential  Industry 
to  this  country.  Indeed,  whUe  the  word 
"critical"  is  often  overworked,  the  mining 
business  is  in  fact  "critical"  to  the  vital  in- 
terest of  our  nation. 

My  own  industry,  like  yours,  has  taken 
some  hard  knocks  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Bankers  and  miners  alike  have  felt 
the  impact  of  a  whole  constellation  of  eco- 
nomic factors. 

First,  the  strong  U.S.  doUar  has  on  the 
one  hand  encouraged  overseas  export  of 
metals  to  the  United  States,  thus  displacing 
domestic  manufacturers,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  helped  close  off  export  markets 
abroad. 

Second,  high  worldwide  Interest  rates, 
have  depressed  economic  activity  in  other 
countries  and  reduced  overseas  demand  for 
U.S.  products. 

Third,  foreign  competitors  have  been  sub- 
sidized in  a  number  of  countries. 

Fourth,  and  closely  related,  we  find  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  subsidised  foreign  competi- 
tor—namely, sovereign  producers  whose  pri- 
mary goal  is  to  secure  foreign  exchange  and 
improve  local  employment. 

Fifth,  demand  has  been  reduced  for  a 
number  of  metals  due  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  small  cars  and  a  shift  toward 
high-tech  products  and  production  methods 
that  require  less  metals. 

And  sixth,  we  have  experienced  sharp 
commodity  price  deflation. 

These  six  factors  are  a  formidable  list. 

But  many  observers— and  I  number  myself 
among  them— believe  that  the  prlinary, 
principal,  and  most  important  (actor  re- 
sponsible for  our  uncompetltlveness  and  the 
resultant  trade  deficit  is  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
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And  the  most  important  cause  of  the  dol- 
lar's strength  is  the  relatively  high  level  of 
U.S.  interest  rates. 

And  the  most  significant  underljring  cause 
for  that  high  level  of  rates  is  the  other 
great  deficit  that  afflicts  our  nation— the 
burgeoning  federal  budget  deficit. 

And  it  is  this  subject— the  budget  deficit— 
that  I  have  chosen  for  my  remarks  today. 

Now  before  anybody  heads  for  the  door- 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  well  aware 
there's  l>een  an  awful  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  the  budget  deficit.  And  some  of  you 
may  think  that  by  addressing  this  topic  yet 
again,  I'm  "beating  a  dead  horse."  Well 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  guarantee  you— this 
deficit  "horse"  is  far  from  "dead".  It's  very 
much  alive  and  galloping  out-of-control. 

The  central  (acts  about  the  deficit  are 
simple,  stariL.  and  terribly  serious. 

In  fiscal  1984,  the  United  States  overspent 
its  income  by  $175  billion.  Our  national  debt 
last  year  soared  to  more  than  $1.5  trillion. 
That  debt  required  an  interest  expenditure 
of  more  than  $150  billion. 

To  put  these  numbers  in  perspective,  con- 
pare  them  with  the  experience  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration  some  20  years  ago. 
Just  before  the  huge  buUdup  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  In  1M4.  President  Ketmedy's  entire 
budget  was  $115  bUlion.  That's  $35  bUllon 
less  than  our  Interest  cost  to  service  the  na- 
tional debt  last  year. 

The  future  is  no  more  inspiring.  The  gov- 
ernment's own  deficit  projections— without 
any  spending  reductions  or  tax  increases- 
are  218  bUlion  doUars  this  year  ...  225  bU- 
llon next  year  ...  240  bUllon  in  1987  .  .  . 
and  235  bUllon  in  1988. 

I  realize  these  numbers  differ  with  those 
proposed  over  the  weekend  by  the  Reagan 
Administration.  However,  I  would  remind 
you  that  the  Reagan  budget  has  not  yet 
been  adopted. 

In  any  event,  the  numbers  we're  ^^'Wny 
about  numb  the  mind.  And  none  of  us  wiU 
take  heart  from  an  estimate  I  saw  the  other 
day— that  if  we  don't  arrest  the  deficit's 
growth,  total  pubUcly  held  debt  in  2004 
would  be  between  10  and  13  trillion  dollars. 

Now.  how  did  we  come  to  be  immersed  in 
such  a  fiscal  morass? 

Some  of  the  deficit's  growth  is  due  to  our 
long  recession,  that  accelerated  spending 
and  depressed  revenues. 

But  even  if  we  hadn't  had  a  recession,  last 
year  we  would  have  had  a  federal  deficit  in 
excess  of  100  billion  dollarsl  So,  clearly, 
something  other  than  the  recession  has 
been  at  work. 

That  "something"— the  real  culprit— is  the 
fact  that  growth  in  government  spending 
continues,  in  an  ever-increasing  degree,  to 
outstrip  revenue  growth. 

We  are  simply  Uving  beyond  our  means. 
To  paraphrase  the  popular  TV  commercial, 
"We're  spending  money  the  new-fashioned 
way— we're  not  earning  iti"  And  it's  our 
economy,  ultimately,  that  will  pay  the 
budget  lOU's. 

The  situation  is  no  different  than  if  you 
or  I,  for  a  protracted  period  of  time,  Uved 
beyond  our  income.  EventuaUy,  thing* 
would  catch  up  to  us.  And  so  it  is  with  our 
government  deficit. 

The  fact  Is,  government  over  the  years  has 
created  spending  programs  of  sweeping 
promise  and  lofty  intent.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  become  evident  that  voters  eager  to 
receive  benefits  have  not  been  as  eager  to 
pay  for  them. 

As  Illinois'  new  senator,  Paul  Simon,  said 
recently:  "What  the  public  wants  are  more 
services  and  lower  taxes.  And  we  have  given 
them  both!" 
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We  are  in  an  Intolerable  situation  that  Is 
steadUy  growing  worse.  That  hasn't  prevent- 
ed some  people— including  a  few  prominent 
economists— from  saying  "deficits  don't 
count." 

WeU,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  differ. 
Deficits  do  count  and  furthermore,  they're 
not  self -correcting  either. 

We  may  not  know  the  precise  outcome  of 
our  growing  mega-defidts— or  which  of  the 
consequences  wiU  exact  the  highest  tolL 
And.  frankly.  I  don't  care  to  find  out. 

But  the  basic  conclusion  of  deficits  is  In- 
controvertible. We  can't  continue  to  Uve  on 
borrowed  money  without  Uving  on  borrowed 
time.  No  individual,  no  corporation,  and  no 
nation  can  persist  In  running  up  debts  with- 
out sooner  or  later  paying  a  severe  price. 

We  pay  that  price  because  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  finance  our  deficits.  And  gov- 
ernment has  only  two  options  in  accom- 
plishing this.  Neither  one  is  acceptable. 

In  the  first,  government  prints  more  and 
more  money  to  cover  the  deficit.  This  would 
rekindle  Inflation,  and  the  hard-won  ground 
on  that  front  would  be  tragicaUy  sacrificed 
for  an  unworthy  cause. 

In  the  second  option,  the  money  supply 
remains  In  control,  reversing  the  recent 
course  of  interest  rates  and  returning  them 
to  even  higher  levels.  Oovemment  then 
moves  In  as  a  primary  borrower,  and  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  are  forced  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  the  market.  ThtX  would  return 
us  to  square  one— again  grappling  with  the 
consequences  of  a  recessionary  economy. 

Now,  we  have  been  fortunate  over  the 
past  several  years  to  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  money  supply  in  reasonable  control 
without  squee^ng  out  the  private  sector. 
We've  managed  this  largely  because  of  a 
huge  importation  of  capital.  Foreign  inves- 
tors. In  fact,  have  financed  about  half  of  our 
fiscal  deficit. 

But  ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  excessive 
reliance  on  overseas  capital  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  a  permanent  solution.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  permanent  about  it.  And 
the  more  we  depend  on  it,  the  more  vulnera- 
ble our  own  financial  base  becomes— and 
the  more  subject  we  become  to  adverse  ex- 
ternal influences. 

And  that's  the  last  thing  that  any  of  us 
needs— particularly  the  mining  Industry. 

The  real  point  Is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
must  take  the  deficit  seriously.  It  is  a  real, 
not  a  paper,  tiger.  And  we  continue  to  ride  it 
at  our  peril 

As  Bob  Dole  has  correctly  put  it,  the 
budget  deficit  Is  far-and-away  our  nimiber 
one  domestic  economic  problem— Just  as  the 
trade  deficit  is  far-and-away  our  most 
threatening  international  economic  prob- 
lem. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Perhaps  a  look  t>ack  at  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are  wUl  help  point  the  way  to  how 
we  get  to  where  we  want  to  be.  If  one  looks 
at  a  reasonably  broad  sweep  of  history— let's 
say  back  to  the  Kennedy  years— we  find 
that  the  government  then  took  in  19  per- 
cent of  ONP  in  taxes  and  spent  about  19 
percent.  Today,  we  still  take  in  19  percent  in 
taxes — even  after  the  so-caUed  Reagan  tax 
cuts.  But  spending  hits  sped  ahead  and  now 
accounts  for  a  fuU  35  percent  of  ONP. 

So  clearly,  we  must  attack  government 
spending. 

Any  meaningful  attack  on  expenses  must 
be  aimed  at  three  areas.  First,  the  adminis- 
trative budget,  second  social  spending,  and 
third  defense. 

In  the  first  area,  some  people  around  this 
town  suggest  that  we  can  solve  our  deficit 
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problem  by  cutting  the  tdmlnlstntlve 
budget  The  fact  to  we  can't.  Indeed,  while 
there  may  be  additional  administrative 
"fat"  that  can  be  cut— we've  already  done  a 
good  job  in  cutting  admiivistratlve  expenses. 

Moreover,  according  to  some  projections, 
even  if  we  had  no  administrative  budget— 
we'd  still  end  fiscal  '85  with  a  budget  deficit 
In  other  words,  the  three  elements  of  de- 
fense. Interest,  and  entitlements  alone  are 
expected  thto  year  to  exceed  total  govern- 
ment revenues. 

Our  largest  hurdles  are  defense  and  enti- 
tlements, which  together  comprise  69  per- 
cent of  the  federal  budget— 27  percent  for 
defense,  43  percent  for  entitlements. 

As  for  defense  spending,  a  lot  can  be 
done— without  compromising  our  nation's 
military  power— by  Judiciously  determining 
the  weapons  systems  we  reaUy  need  and 
how  we  pay  for  them,  in  rational,  multi-year 
procurement  programs.  We  simply  must 
find  savings  In  our  defense  budget. 

As  to  entitlements,  we  must  control  more 
vigorously  our  social  spending.  The  princi- 
pal guideline  here  should  be  to  spread  the 
penalties  of  such  actions  evenly  across  our 
society.  The  pain  should  be  shared  by  every- 
one except  by  the  poor,  as  defined  by  the 
various  means  tests. 

I'm  convinced  the  time  has  never  been 
more  ripe  for  an  earnest,  bipartisan  effort 
to  close  the  budget  gap.  That  to  what  to  re- 
quired—bipartisanship— a  cooperative  effort 
to  forge  a  workable  compromise. 

The  administration  has  proposed  cutting 
the  budget  by  about  $50  billion  by  fiscal 
1986.  Thto  ought  to  form  the  basto  of  any 
deficit-cutting  program.  We  have  got  to 
wring  that  S50  bUlion  and  more  out  of  the 
deficit  if  we  are  to  reach  our  targets.  And 
ovu-  most  critical  targets,  in  my  view,  are  at- 
taining deficit  to  ONP  ratios  of  4  percent  In 
1986,  3  percent  In  1987.  and  3  percent  in 
1988. 

Now.  what  about  taxes? 

Clearly,  spending  cuts  must  occupy  center 
stage.  Cutting  spending  must  be  our  pri- 
mary focxis— our  first  priority.  And  any  tax 
increases  or  revenue  enhancements  must  be 
secondary  Issues. 

However,  to  attain  the  kind  of  bipartisan 
effort  necessary  to  cut  the  deficit  may  well 
require  some  give-and-take  on  the  revenue 
side— to  form  the  basto  of  a  compromise 
that  all  sides  can  accept. 

But  In  any  case,  we  must  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  try  to  balance  the  budget 
principally  by  Imposing  higher  taxes.  We've 
been  there  before.  And  it  doesn't  work. 

If  new  taxes  are  necessary,  our  goal 
should  be  to  discourage  consumption,  not 
investment  and  savings.  Indeed,  the  person- 
al savings  rate  in  thto  country  to  already 
much  too  low— about  6-plus  percent  of 
Americans'  disposable  income — compared  to 
11  percent  in  West  Germany  and  18  percent 
in  Japan. 

I  consider  it  a  positive  sign  that  the  level 
of  debate  about  the  budget  deficit  has  in- 
tensified recently.  Indeed,  there  to  no  short- 
age of  si>ecific  proposato  these  days  for  trim- 
ming the  deficit.  And  the  last  thing  you 
need  today  to  to  hear  my  own  personal  laun- 
dry Itot  of  specific  cuts.  Frankly,  there  Isn't 
one  that  I  can  think  of  that  won't  have 
some  pain  attached  to  it.  So  I'll  spare  you 
the  Bill  Butcher  prescription  thto  after- 
noon. 

It  Isn't  ideas  that  have  been  wanting.  It's 
been  the  will  to  make  some  unpleasant  deci- 
sions. 

Pour  years  ago  when  President  Reagan 
took  office,  be  pleaded  that  he  would  con- 
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trol  Inflation  and  get  the  country  moving 
again.  He  has  done  both.  And  what  to 
needed  now  to  similar  bold  determination  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem. 

If  we  are  successful  in  cutting  the  fiscal 
deficit— we  will  have  made  a  giant  step 
toward  redressing  the  other  great  imbal- 
ance—the trade  deficit— that  so  directly  af- 
fects the  people  In  thto  room. 

But  clearly  the  place  to  start  to  with  the 
budget  deficit.  And  the  time  to  start  to 
now.* 


May  8,  1985 


THE  IRAN  AND  IRAQ  CONPUCT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 

OP  CAUFORICIA 
Uf  THE  HOnSB  or  RKPRISKIfTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  resolution  of  the  hostage  crisis, 
the  United  States  has  essentially 
turned  away  from  Iran.  The  atrocities 
that  so  shocked  us  several  years  ago 
did  not  vanish  simply  because  we 
turned  our  attention  to  other  things. 
Yesterday  thousands  of  Iranians  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and,  under 
threat  of  personal  danger,  in  Iran 
itself  staged  demonstrations  to  draw 
attention  to  the  terrible  human  suffer- 
ing that  is  the  daily  lot  of  Iranian  citi- 
zens. I  issued  a  statement  in  support 
of  the  continuing  effort  to  set  the  Ira- 
nian people  free  of  the  Khomeini 
regime.  I  would  like  to  enter  that 
statement  into  the  Congrxssional 
Recors  to  recall  to  my  colleagues  the 
recent  suffering  which  has  occurred 
inside  Iran. 

I  am  speaking  in  an  act  of  solidarity 
and  support  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Iran.  I  want  to 
help  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  tragedy  of  the 
ongoing  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 

This  war  is  most  tragic  because  of 
the  senseless  death  and  destruction 
being  Inflicted.  So  far,  only  on  the 
part  of  Iran,  1  million  people  have 
been  killed  or  wounded:  3  million  have 
become  homeless  and  refugees,  in  ad- 
dition to  billions  of  dollars  in  war 
damage.  In  the  last  assault  by  the  Ira- 
nian armed  forces,  there  were  nearly 
60,000  casualties.  This  most  recent  of- 
fensive was  launched  only  to  counter 
the  Iranian  people's  growing  desire  for 
peace.  At  all  costs,  the  Khomeini 
regime  seeks  to  keep  the  flames  of  war 
ablaze,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  extinguished  in  the  ashes  of 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  war  dead. 
Because  of  the  people's  hatred  for  this 
conflict,  the  regime  finds  itself  trying 
to  induce  the  belief  in  these  war 
stricken  peoples  that  it  loves  peace— 
when  in  reality  the  culture  of  the 
present  rulers  In  Iran  can  be  bascially 
said  to  be  founded  on  a  hysterical 
battle  against  all  manifestations  of  lib- 
erty, both  in  nature  and  In  society. 

The  regime  can  only  survive  by  pro- 
moting death,  grief  and  sorrow,  while 
showing  hostility  toward  all  forms  of 


civil  and  human  rights  and  inter- 
naional  norms. 

Both  the  Iranian  and  the  Iraqi  Oov- 
emments  have  repeatedly  been  ac- 
cused of  using  chemical  warfare  in  the 
form  of  toxic  gases.  The  casualties 
have  by  no  means  been  limited  to  mili- 
tary personnel  only.  The  civilian  popu- 
lation: old  men,  wives,  small  childrien, 
have  been  Itilled  and  wounded  by  the 
thousands:  their  homes,  towns,  and 
livelihoods  destroyed. 

The  consequences  for  the  fabric  of 
these  societies,  among  the  oldest  in 
our  Western  civilization,  of  destruc- 
tion, mass  migration  and  economic  and 
political  chaos  are  luiimaglnable  to 
those  of  us  who  have  not  been  there. 
The  American  public  can  only  have 
the  vaguest  image  of  the  suffering  of 
the  people  of  both  countries. 

Compulsory  conscription  of  adoles- 
cents—children by  our  standards— has 
become  a  feature  of  the  Iranian  war 
effort.  I  ask  those  of  us  observing  this 
tragedy,  how  would  you  feel  if  your 
15-year-old  son  were  sent  to  the  front 
in  a  bloody  war,  for  a  religious  purpose 
in  which  you  did  not  believe? 

This  war  has  dragged  on  for  nearly  5 
years.  The  people  of  Iran  support  the 
idea  of  peace,  support  the  idea  of  an 
end  to  this  senseless  and  bloody  con- 
flict which  is  draining  their  nation  of 
its  lifeblood.  and  killing  off  its  next 
generations. 

The  movement  for  peace  and  free- 
dom in  Iran  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Council  of  Resistance  is 
getting  stronger.  Solidarity  demon- 
strations have  taken  place  in  capitals 
around  the  world:  in  addition,  demon- 
strations have  taken  place  repeatedly 
inside  Iran,  in  the  face  of  brutal  re- 
pression by  the  Khomeini  regime. 

And  today,  here  and  in  10  other 
major  cities  around  the  world,  we  ex- 
press oiu-  solidarity  and  support  for 
the  movement  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  Iran. 

Solh,  solh  azadl:  Peace,  peace  free- 
dom.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  5-PERCENT 
PLOOR  ON  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
MEDICAL  EXPENSES  IN  THE 
INTERNAL  RETVENUE  CODE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  nmrsTLVAXiA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  make  all 
medical  expenses  deductible  by  repeal- 
ing the  5-percent  floor  on  the  medical 
deduction  from  section  213  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
repeal. 

The  medical  component  of  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  living  index  is  rising  faster 
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than  any  other  section  of  our  econo- 
my. Medical  expenses  are  increasing 
annually  at  an  8-  to  10-percent  rate— 
2Vi  times  that  of  the  entire  economy 
as  a  whole.  This  increase  in  medical 
costs  and  services  destroys  the  savings 
of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  even  the 
middle  class  as  many  times  they  are 
unable  to  protect  their  earnings  from 
the  5-percent  floor. 

Preventive  health  care  is  a  vital  part 
of  keeping  medical  costs  low.  I  believe 
that  when  we  raised  the  floor  on  de- 
ductibility of  medical  expenses  to  5 
percent  in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984,  we  actually  have  discouraged 
individuals  from  seeking  the  care  that 
they  need.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we 
should  not  place  any  impediments 
through  the  Tax  Code  or  through 
Federal  regulations  to  the  receipt  of 
adequate  health  care. 

This  legislation  would  repeal  the  5- 
percent  floor  and  simply  allow  all  of 
our  citizens— rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old  alike — to  deduct  all  their  legiti- 
mate, reasonable  and  customary  medi- 
cal expenses  from  their  tax  basis  in 
each  fiscal  year. 

We  all  recognize  that  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  in  a  catastrophic  health  situ- 
ation, where  their  medical  expenses 
are  high,  they  can  deduct  those  ex- 
penses from  their  income  tax  to  the 
extent  that  it  exceeds  5  percent  of 
their  income. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  are  a 
number  of  our  citizens,  particularly 
the  elderly,  who  are  postponing  or 
even  avoiding  medical  care  because  of 
this  5-percent  floor,  thereby,  when  ill- 
ness strikes,  it  is  much  more  severe 
and  ultimately  is  much  more  costly  to 
our  economy.  By  removing  the  5-per- 
cent floor  we  will  actually  gain  in  reve- 
nues as  we  gain  in  productivity.  People 
will  attend  to  their  illnesses  in  a  much 
more  timely  manner,  and  sickness  and 
disease  will  be  arrested  in  the .  early 
stages. 

The  legislation  that  put  the  floor 
into  place  and  then  raised  it  to  its  cur- 
rent 5  percent  level  was  done  in  a  mis- 
taken attempt  at  economy.  Now  is  the 
time  to  correct  this  inequity  in  our 
Tax  Code. 

Thank  you  for  the  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADldlNISTRA- 
TION 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  support  for  the  small  business- 
es of  America  and  for  the  agency  de- 
signed to  assist  them,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]. 
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Small  business  is  an  integral  seg- 
ment of  American  society.  This  Nation 
was  transformed  from  a  colony  based 
on  agriculture  to  the  world's  greatest 
industrial  giant.  Undeniably,  it  was 
the  small  enterpreneur  with  a  sharp 
eye  for  expansion  opportunities  that 
provided  the  spark  for  this  transfor- 
mation. In  a  time  of  economic  reces- 
sion, shortage  of  resources,  and  an 
ever  increasing  budget  deficit,  we,  as  a 
nation,  catuiot  afford  to  hinder  in  any 
way  the  valuable  contributions  that 
the  small  businesses  makes  to  our  soci- 
ety. 

This  Nation  is  currently  enjoying  an 
economic  recovery  for  which  small 
business  is  the  backbone.  During  the 
recent  recession  it  was  small  business 
that  was  hit  hardest,  yet  the  creation 
of  new  small  businesses  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  ones  were  the  lead- 
ing source  of  new  Jobs  or  replacement 
for  jobs  lost  because  of  plant  closures. 
In  1981  and  1982  alone,  small  business 
created  some  2.6  million  new  Jobs 
while  big  business  lost  1.6  million. 
Clearly,  the  President's  vaunted  net 
employment  increase  during  his  first 
term  of  office  was  a  result  in  the 
growth  of  small  business.  Without  the 
contributions  of  small  business,  our 
Nation  could  not  continue  down  the 
road  toward  good  economic  health. 
Small  firms  have  proven  their  vital 
leadership  role  in  Job  creation,  prod- 
uct innovation,  and  the  development 
of  new  technologies.  The  contributions 
of  small  business  can  be  seen  in  every 
aspect  of  our  economy. 

Minority  owned  small  businesses 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  this 
expansion  as  well.  In  the  1972  to  1982 
period  the  number  of  minority  owned 
businesses  increased  by  43  percent, 
and  account  for  5.7  percent  of  the 
total  small  businesses  in  the  United 
States.  California  has  the  greatest 
concentration  of  minority  owned  smaU 
businesses:  19  percent  of  the  total 
number.  Almost  half  of  these  business- 
es are  located  in  the  Los  Angeles  me^ 
ropolitan  area,  the  area  which  I  in 
part  represent. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  contri- 
butions would  not  have  been  made 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  [SBAl.  The 
SBA  has  helped  foster  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  businesses  who 
probably  would  never  have  gotten 
passed  the  planning  stages  without  it's 
assistance.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  SBA  are  impressive.  Since  it's 
founding  in  1953  the  SBA  has  made  or 
guaranteed  more  than  $35.7  billion  in 
loans,  helped  thousands  of  small  firms 
win  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts, created  over  33.4  million  hours 
worth  of  work,  contributed  over  $468 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product, 
and  $142  billion  of  income-tax  reve- 
nue. When  the  SBA  was  created  there 
were  approximately  4  million  small 
businesses  in  the  United  States.  Today 
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there  are  more  than  13  million,  cer- 
tainly the  SBA  had  some  part  in  that 
growth. 

The  SBA  has  been  especially  benefi- 
cial in  assisting  minority  businesses 
which,  in  turn,  improves  the  condi- 
tions of  economically  depressed  areas. 
However,  minorities  often  face  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  which  prevent 
them  from  opening  their  own  busi- 
nesses such  as  the  lower  level  of 
family  income.  According  to  a  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  [NFEB],  25 
percent  of  new  businesses  are  founded 
by  personal  and  family  savings.  T'his 
poses  a  setback  for  blacks  and  Hispan- 
ics  whose  yearly  median  family  income 
is  58  percent  and  69  percent  respec- 
tively, of  the  median  income  of  all 
races. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  small,  dis- 
advantaged businesses  is  the  8(a)  pro- 
curement programs.  In  this  program 
the  SBA  acts  as  the  prime  contractor 
and  subcontracts  out  to  small,  eco- 
nomically, and  socially  disadvantaged 
firms  interested  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment contracts.  In  fiscal  year  1984 
some  4.944  Govenmient  contracts 
were  awarded  to  1.716  disadvantaged 
firms.  208  of  which  were  owned  by 
women,  for  a  value  of  $2.6  billion. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  small 
business  is  in  many  ways  the  key  to 
our  economic  well-being.  Without 
small  business  our  potential  for  job  ex- 
pansion will  be  inhibited  and  our  gross 
national  product  will  shrink.  The  SBA 
has  been  tremendously  vital  to  the 
growth  of  small  business,  and  is  an 
agency  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.* 


RETRAINING  OUR  FARMERS 


HON.  L  THOMAS  CX)LEMAN 

OPMI8S017U 
TX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  across  our  country,  the 
clouds  of  a  massive  agricultural  crisis 
are  taking  shape,  threatening  to  throw 
thousands  of  farmers  out  of  business 
and  pulling  down  with  them  many 
rural  l>anks  and  businesses.  As  a 
result,  an  increasing  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  losing  their  livelihood  due 
to  this  turn  in  the  economy  and  the 
ripple  effects  that  wiU  likely  spread 
through  agriculturally  dependent 
communities.  Many  of  the  individuals 
affected  by  this  crisis  must  now  con- 
sider new  lines  of  worlt,  they  are  in 
fact,  "dislocated  workers." 

In  the  past,  the  term  "dislocated 
worker"  has  conjured  up  the  image  of 
a  steelworker  in  Pittsburgh  or  an  auto 
worker  in  Detroit:  but  in  Missouri,  a 
State  with  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment, the  face  associated  with  the 
phrase  is  that  of  one  of  the  hundreds 
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of  fanners  who  are  expected  to  aban- 
don farming  this  year  because  they 
have  gone  bankrupt  or  can  no  longer 
borrow  enough  money  to  plant  a  crop 
and  purchase  necessary  equipment. 

Measures  must  be  taken  to  ease  the 
distress  of  farmers  as  they  face  the  re- 
ality of  having  to  retrain  themselves 
for  a  new  career.  Most  farmers  have  a 
very  specific  set  of  skills,  and  because 
most  of  them  will  have  to  seek  work 
unrelated  to  agriculture,  new  Job  skills 
are  essential. 

Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act  [JTPA]  provides  one 
such  measure.  Under  title  III,  grants 
are  provided  to  States  on  a  formula 
basis  for  programs  and  services  to  dis- 
located workers.  Programs  authorized 
under  title  III  provide  training  to  per- 
sons out  of  work  because  of  any  per- 
manent closure  of  a  plant  or  facility. 
On  February  20,  I  joined  15  Members 
of  Congress  in  writing  to  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Ford  B.  Ford  urging 
him  to  issue  a  letter  to  all  Governors 
informing  them  of  the  option  avail- 
able to  States  of  Including  dislocated 
farmers  as  dislocated  workers  in  order 
to  participate  in  training  programs 
under  title  III  of  JTPA.  I  understand 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  pre- 
sented to  our  new  Secretary  of  Labor, 
William  Brock.  I  am  submitting  a  copy 
of  the  letter  for  the  Record. 

I  urge  States  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  under  title  III  of 
JTPA  and  make  their  services  for  dis- 
located workers  widely  known  to  their 
agricultural  communities.  Participa- 
tion in  these  programs  represent  one 
small  way  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  our  struggling  farm  families 
begin  the  difficult  task  of  maHpg  new 
lives  for  themselves. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoMMrms  OH  Edocatioii  amd  Labor. 

Washington,  DC,  Febncary  20,  19SS. 
Hon.  PoRO  B.  PoRS. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Ford:  As  you  are  aware  there  Is 
growing  concern  regarding  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  many  farmers  are  about  to  (ace. 
An  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  lodnc 
their  livelihood  due  to  the  economic  down- 
turn and  the  ripple  effects  that  are  likely  to 
spread  throughout  agriculturally  dependent 
communities  across  the  country. 

Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  provides  grants  to  States  on  a 
formula  basis  for  programs  and  services  to 
dislocated  workers  defined  under  the  Act. 
Section  303(a).  as  individuals  who: 

1.  have  been  terminated  or  lald-off  or  who 
have  received  a  notice  of  termination  or  lay- 
off from  employment,  are  eligible  for  or 
have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  are  unlikely  to 
return  to  their  previous  Industry  or  occupa- 
tion; 

3.  have  been  terminated,  or  who  have  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  termination  of  employ- 
ment, as  a  result  of  any  permanent  closure 
of  a  plant  or  facility;  or 

3.  are  long-term  unemployed  and  have 
limited  opportimitles  for  employment  or  re- 
employment in  the  same  or  a  similar  occu- 
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pation  in  the  area  In  which  such  Individuals 
reside,  including  any  older  individuals  who 
may  have  substantial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  age. 

The  agricultural  Indtistry  is  undergoing 
many  of  the  same  changes  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  people  needed  to  provide 
pr<xluct8  as  are  such  industries  as  steel  and 
automobile  manufacturing.  T^ese  changes 
are  permanent  and  wUl  not  be  reversed. 
Since  most  farmers  have  very  specific  sets 
of  skills,  and  because  most  of  them  will  have 
to  seek  work  unrelated  to  agriculture,  Job 
retraining  will  be  of  paramount  importance. 
In  our  judgment  It  would  not  conflict  with 
Congressional  intent  to  Include  dislocated 
farmers  under  this  deliberately  broad  defi- 
nition. It  is  not  apparent  though,  that 
States  ar^  utilizing  title  III  programs  to 
serve  such  farmers.  One  possible  reason  why 
these  programs  are  not  widespread  is  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  definition  of  "dls- 
Icxmted  worker."  It  is  critical  therefore,  that 
States  be  made  aware  of  their  option  to 
serve  dislocated  farmers  under  JTPA.  Title 
III  funds  could  be  used  to  provide  training 
and  support  services  to  dislocated  farmers 
and  others  dependent  on  the  agriciiltural 
economy  In  a  coordinated  effort  with  other 
necessary  social  services. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  Issue  a  letter  to 
all  the  Governors  informing  them  of  this 
option  under  the  law.  That  is.  that  dislocat- 
ed farmers  may  be  defined  as  dislocated 
workers  In  order  to  participate  in  training 
programs  under  title  III  of  the  JTPA.  With- 
out a  uniform  policy,  we  are  concerned  that 
unnecessary  hesitancy  will  weaken  the  ef- 
forts of  the  States  to  meet  this  growing 
need. 

Prompt   attention   with    respect    to   this 

issue  Is  crucial.  We  do  not  want  this  unmet 

need  to  go  unattended  for  lack  of  definition. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  facilitating 

action  on  this  issue,  please  Inform  us. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Jeffords,  ranking  Republican. 

Steve  Ounderson.  Cooper  Evans,  John 

R.    McKeman.    Denny    Smith.    Jim 

Ughtfoot.  Prank  Horton.  Tom  Lewis. 

E.  Thomas  Coleman.  Olympla  Snowe, 

Doug  Bereuter,  Michael  G.  Oxley,  Pat 

Roberts.  Virginia  Smith.  Sid  Morrison, 

Bob    Whlttaker,    Members    of    Con- 

gre8B.4 
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THE  OUTRAGE  AT  IBNET 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  in:w  jnurr 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1985 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  May  2,  I  Introduced  with 
the  full  support  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  (Mr.  Exerson,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
GiLMAif,  Mr.  MoRRisoif  of  Wastiing- 
ton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Be- 
reuter) a  sense  of  the  Congress  reso- 
lution which  expresses  outrage  at  the 
forced  evacuation  of  over  60,000 
famine  victims  from  a  feeding  camp  in 
northwestern  Ethiopia. 

I  have  asked  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  expedite  consideration 
and  bring  the  following  resolution  to 
the  floor  under  a  unanimous-consent 
request: 


SospsHD  THX  Rules  aks  Pass  the  Concur- 
Rzirr  RcsoLirnoN,  H.  Con.  Rss.  140  WrrM 

AjfKNDMKlfTS 

In  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  preamble, 
strike  out  "half"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"one-third",  and  Insert  "in  Ethiopia"  before 
the  semicolon. 

In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section,  strike 
out  "civilised". 

Material  proposed  to  be  deleted  appears  in 
(brackets!  and  material  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted appears  In  itaiic. 

H.  CoR.  Res.  140 

Mrs.  RoiTKncA  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af fain 

CoifcinuuMT  RisoLimoif 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  forced  evacuation  of  the 
Ibnet  feeding  c«mp  In  Ethiopia. 

Whereas  from  April  38  to  April  30,  1985, 
Ethiopian  army  troops  ousted  about  60.000 
famine  victims  from  the  Ibnet  feeding  c»mp 
in  the  Oondar  Administrative  Region  and 
then  destroyed  the  camp; 

Whereas  many  of  those  in  the  Ibnet  feed- 
ing camp  were  at  risk  of  death  from  famine: 

Whereas  several  thousand  of  those  at  the 
Ibnet  feeding  camp  were  children  under  5 
years  of  age; 

Whereas  approximately  53,000  people  who 
were  sent  away  from  the  Ibnet  feeding  camp 
were  forced  to  travel  on  foot; 

Whereas  relief  officials  of  a  private  and 
voluntary  organization  stated  that  as  many 
as  half  of  those  who  were  forced  to  walk 
may  die; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  provided  about  [half]  one-third  of  all 
relief  assistance  going  to  famine  victims  in 
Ethiopia;  and 

Whereas  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment officials  reported  there  were  800 
tons  of  United  States-donated  food  at  the 
Ibnet  feeding  camping  which  was  meant  for 
famine  victims  and  is  now  being  provided  to 
the  local  population  who  are  less  in  need 
than  those  who  were  at  the  camp;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  fry  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress Joins  with  Agency  for  International 
Development  Administrator  McPherson  in 
expressing  outrage  at  the  forced  evacuation 
of  the  Ibnet  feeding  camp  in  Ethiopia  and 
urges  that  [civilized]  nations  Join  in  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  local  Administra- 
tor of  the  Oondar  Region  for  allowing  this 
henlous  action  to  occur. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Ethiopian  Government— 

(A)  should  take  necessary's  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  forcible  evacuation  and  destruction 
of  refugee  facilities  never  happens  again; 
and 

(B)  rectify  the  situation  by  assisting  those 
famine  victims  who  were  displaced; 

(2)  the  United  Nations  monitor  the  migra- 
tion of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Ibnet 
feeding  camp,  investigate  what  humanitari- 
an aid  Is  being  provided  for  them,  and 
report  back  to  the  donor  community; 

(3)  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment ensure  that  none  of  the  United  States- 
donated  food  Is  diverted  from  famine  vic- 
tims; 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  President  with  a 
request  that  the  President  transmit  a  copy 
to  the  Government  of  Ethiopia. 
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Information  from  reliable  sources 
confirms  that  from  April  28  to  April 
30,  1985,  Ethiopian  Army  troops, 
acting  on  the  orders  of  local  govern- 
ment leaders,  forcibly  evicted  60,000 
famine  victims  from  the  Ibnet  feeding 
camp  in  the  Gondar  Administrative 
Region  of  northwest  Ethiopia.  As  the 
evacuation  was  in  its  final  stages,  the 
camp  was  burned  to  the  ground.  IJntil 
this  heinous  act,  Ibnet  had  been  the 
largest  feeding  center  for  famine  vic- 
tims of  Ethiopia. 

Of  the  60,000  refugees  evicted  from 
Ibnet,  approximately  52,500  were 
torced  to  travel  on  foot  too.  This 
group  includes  several  thousand  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  5  and  several 
thousand  adults  who  were  weak  from 
famine  and  associated  diseases.  Yet, 
this  group  now  finds  Itself  on  a  forced 
migration  through  the  rugged  high- 
land mountains  of  Ethiopia.  Some  pri- 
vate volimtary  officials  predict  as 
many  as  half  of  these  people  may  die 
before  they  reach  suitable  refuge. 

Officials  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  have  reported 
that  there  were  800  tons  of  U.S. -donat- 
ed food  at  Ibnet,  which  was  intended 
for  consumption  by  these  famine  vic- 
tims. Reports  indicate  that  this  food  is 
now  being  distributed  to  the  local  pop- 
ulation surrounding  the  former  camp 
who  are  less  In  need  than  the  refugees 
ousted  from  the  camp. 

In  our  best  himmnitarian  tradition, 
the  U.S.  Government  is  providing  one- 
third  of  all  the  food  aid  going  to  the 
famine  victims  in  E^thlopla.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  responded  to  the 
tragedy  unfolding  in  Africa  with  char- 
acteristic generosity.  Yet,  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  has  callously  neglect- 
ed its  own  people.  Although  the  local 
administrator  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  this  outrageous  act,  the  Ethiopian 
Government  bears  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  allowing  this  incident  to  de- 
velop. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  140 
calls  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
(x>ndemn  those  responsible  for  this 
heinous  act.  It  also  calls  upon  the  cen- 
tral government  in  Ethiopia  to  rectify 
the  situation  and  prevent  a  recur- 
rance.  The  resolution  directs  AID  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that 
no  U.S.-donated  food  aid  is  diverted  or 
misused.  The  measure  also  asks  the 
United  Nations  to  monitor  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Ibnet  refugees  to  deter- 
mine what  necessary  himianitarian  aid 
is  being  given  to  them. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  I  recently  had 
the  unparalled  opportunity  to  visit 
Ethiopia  and  study  the  famine  situa- 
tion. It  was  a  soul-searing  experience. 
The  suffering  of  the  victims  of  this 
terrible  combination  of  the  cruel  hand 
of  nature  and  callous  political  neglect 
is  unimaginable  and  inhumane. 
Surely,  the  U.S.  Congress  should  raise 
its  voice  in  moral  outrage.  It  should 
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clearly  articulate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Ethiopian  Government 
that  never  again  should  there  be  such 
reprehensible  action  and  that  all  such 
efforts  should  be  imdertaken  to  pre- 
vent any  recurrence.* 
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IN  HONOR  OP  RED  TINDOL. 
GEORGIA  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MAN OF  THE  YEAR 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  RKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  198S 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  you,  and 
my  colleagues  the  plight  of  Marina 
Shenderovich,  a  25-year-old  refusenlk. 
As  you  know,  Soviet  Jews  long  for  the 
freedom,  and  liberty  that  we  take  so 
readily  for  granted  in  this  country.  I 
appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  compas- 
sion that  our  commitment  on  their 
behalf  never  be  lessened,  but  rather 
deepened  and  strengthened. 

A  whUe  back,  it  had  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  number  of  student  orga- 
nizations at  Rutgers  University,  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersey,  were 
concerned  about  the  treatment  of  a 
former  biology  student  at  Moscow 
University.  Her  name  is  Marina  Shen- 
derovich and  today  she  faces  the  reign 
of  oppression  as  do  so  many  of  her 
fellow  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Her  situation  is  one  of  desperation. 
The  daughter  of  an  engineer  and  an 
English  teacher,  she  was  refused  an 
emigration  visa  In  1979  for  unstated 
reasons.  As  a  result,  she  was  forced  to 
ctirtail  her  studies  at  the  university. 

The  Rutgers  student  body  hopes 
that,  if  Ms.  Shenderovich  cannot  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  permanently,  she 
will  at  the  very  least  be  able  to  spend  4 
years  in  the  United  States  to  resimie 
her  studies.  Officials  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity are  willing  to  evaluate  her  ap- 
plication prior  to  her  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  no  effort  to  release 
her  records. 

As  Americans,  we  are  committed  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government  as  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  rights,  well- 
being,  and  dignity  of  all  men  and 
women.  As  elected  officials,  we  believe 
in  Justice  and  equality  under  the  law. 
Let  each  one  of  us  speak  out  with 
more  vigor  than  ever  before.  We  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  at  large,  but 
most  importantly  to  the  refuseniks, 
that  we  wUl  work  endlessly  until  the 
human  rights  of  all  are  affirmed.* 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OPOBOROIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1985 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
the  Georgia  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion is  presenting  their  Man  of  the 
Year  Award.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  know  of  a  person  who  is  more 
qualified  to  be  recognized  for  this 
honor  than  my  good  friend.  Red 
Tindol. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Red 
in  1953,  when  he  was  employed  by  a 
big  business  firm.  Orkin  Extermina- 
tors. In  fact,  I  had  my  own  snudl  busi- 
ness at  that  time,  and  Red  Tindol  tried 
to  buy  me  out. 

When  Red  decided  to  leave  Oiitln 
and  start  his  own  small  business,  he 
risked  all  his  assets  in  this  venture. 
During  this  period  of  time,  he  learned 
firsthand  of  the  frustrations  that 
small  business  people  face — the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  payroll,  the  frustra- 
tion of  fighting  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy and  It's  cimibersome  regulations, 
and  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between 
taking  a  financial  risk  to  expand  or 
facing  iXMsible  extinction  if  he  didn't. 

So,  Red  Tindol  has  known  both  sides 
of  the  business  spectrum— the  big 
business  side  and  the  small  business 
side.  Today,  he  is  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful businessman  who  has  learned 
how  to  handle  the  pressures  and  the 
problems  of  small  business.  His  career 
and  his  life  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
struggling  small  business  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  small  business- 
man for  23  years,  and.  although  I've 
been  out  of  smaU  business  for  about  13 
years.  I've  never  lost  my  concern  for 
the  problems  that  face  our  Nation's 
small  business  men  and  women. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  Is  an  un- 
paralleled success  story.  America  has 
always  been  the  land  of  opportunity 
where  hard  work  pays  off. 

Open  and  honest  competition  in  the 
American  marketplace  Is  what  makes 
it  possible  for  people  to  succeed 
through  hard  work.  Along  with  you.  I 
will  always  work  to  keep  the  market- 
place competitive. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  be  kept  healthy  In  this 
country  and  that  small  business 
growth  is  encouraged. 

The  administration's  1983  report  on 
small  business  shows  that  small  firms 
are  providing  half  of  all  Jobs  and  cre- 
ating two-thirds  of  new  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

According  to  that  report,  in  1981  and 
1982,  small  businesses  created  2.6  mil- 
lion new  Jobs,  while  large  businesses 
lost  1.6  million  Jobs. 
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So.  it  is  still  true  that  small  business 
Is  the  backbone  of  America,  and  this 
backbone  must  be  kept  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  cuts  and 
chances  in  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration this  ]rear,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  small  busi- 
ness is  a  major  employer  and  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  reducing  unemplojrment 
in  this  country. 

My  commitmant  to  small  business 
remains  deep.  Although  cutbacks  must 
come  in  all  areas  of  our  budget  this 
year,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  we 
don't  take  steps  that  may  hurt  em- 
ployment and  growth  in  this  country. 
Before  we  pass  small  business  legisla- 
tion this  year.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  this 
body  to  look  down  the  road  and  see 
just  where  our  actions  will  take  this 
country.* 


May  8,  1985 


DONT  BLAME  CIVIL  SERVANT 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

atraaaaA 

Di  THZ  HOirsi  or  RSPRXsnrrATivxs 

Wednesday,  May  S,  19S5 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  body  begins  legislative  action  on 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 1  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  by  Mr.  Tommy  C. 
Ishee,  public  relations  director  for  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  the  National 
Association  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
ees. This  essay,  entitled  Don't  Blame 
Civil  Servant."  eloquently  highlights 
the  history  of  the  Federal  retirement 
system  and  the  responsibility  Congress 
has  to  ensxire  its  solvency. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  with 
care  this  important  commentary  on 
the  Civil  Service  pension  system 
before  casting  your  vote  on  measures 
affecting  compensation  and  benefits 
for  active  and  retired  Federal  workers. 

The  article  follows: 

DoirT  BLua  CTvn.  Sskvakt 
(By  Tommy  c.  Uhe«) 

The  D.S.  ClvU  SoTlce  la.  to  m*ny  people, 
an  uiMteflnable  toMm  of  people  who  cost  tax- 
payen  money  and  produce  Utile  but  frustra- 
tion. 

Pew  people  stop  to  consider  that  the  sov- 
erament  policies,  which  are  the  root  of  the 
frustntion.  are  created  not  by  the  dvll  serv- 
ants, but  by  the  Consreos.  the  president  and 
the  courts,  who  are  the  real  government  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  dvU  servant  is 
merely  a  hired  hand,  paid  to  enforce  the 
laws  aiKl  carry  out  the  will  and  bidding  of 
these  lawmakers.  More  often  than  not. 
public  frustration  results  from  the  policies, 
but  public  anger  Is  directed  at  the  person 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  policies. 

However,  federal  employees,  from  sstro- 
naut  to  zoologist,  are  the  best  hired  hands 
that  can  be  obtained  from  their  partictilar 
jobs,  so  far  as  competitive  examinations  or 
comparisons  of  academic  or  technical  train- 
ing can  determine.  Civil  Service  employees 
are  hired  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know, 
and  not  who  they  know. 

All  too  many  Americans  have  forgotten 
that  the  U.S.  Ovll  Service  was  created  a 
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century  ago  (1S83)  when— after  President 
James  Oarfleld  was  assassinated  by  the  dis- 
gruntled Job-seeker— public  indignation 
boiled  over  and  forced  Congress  to  put  an 
end  to  the  corrupt  and  scandal-ridden 
"spoUs  system"  of  selling  federal  Jobs  to 
highest  bidders,  or  handing  them  out  as  re- 
wards to  political  cronies  of  Incoming  ad- 
ministrations. 

Recently  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  the  retirement  bene- 
fits received  by  former  civil  servants.  Allega- 
tions have  been  made  that  these  are  exces- 
sive and  that  cutting  them  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  hai^tw^pg  the  budget. 

Civil  Service  retirement  benefits  accrue 
from  a  retirement  Investment  fund  created 
in  1930.  primarily  as  a  convenience  for  the 
government  so  It  could  get  rid  of  many  very 
aged  employees  without  firing  them  out- 
right. Federal  employees  were  compelled,  as 
a  cooditlon  of  employment,  to  pay  2^  per- 
cent of  their  total  salary  Into  this  fund.  The 
government  contributed  nothing.  Over  the 
years,  this  individual  assessment  of  salary 
has  grown  to  7  percent.  In  1957,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  begin  contributing  a  like 
amount.  Pederal  retirement  benefits  are  one 
factor  used  In  setting  "comparability" 
standards  for  federal  salaries. 

Over  time,  the  government  has  borrowed 
all  the  reserves  In  the  Retirement  Trust 
Fund,  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  Inter- 
est, and  used  the  money  for  various  pur- 
poses, such  as  farm  loans.  VA  and  PHA 
mortgage  guarantees,  and  the  like.  At  the 
end  of  1983.  the  Retirement  Tnist  Pund  re- 
serve totaled  more  than  (109  billion— and  99 
percent  of  this  was  "on  loan"  to  the  T7.S. 
government. 

When  one  compares  total  contributions  to 
the  retirement  fund  with  total  disburse- 
ments, the  following  becomes  obvious: 

For  40  years  (from  1920  through  1960). 
employee  payments  Into  the  trust  fund  ex- 
ceeded disbursements  from  the  fund  by  1763 
million.  Cost  of  federal  retirement  to  the 
U.S.  government:  nothing. 

For  another  14  years  (1961  to  1975),  em- 
ployee payments  Into  the  fund,  plus  Interest 
accumulated  on  fimd  Investments,  exceeded 
federal  retirement  expenses  by  more  than 
tl  bUlion.  Again,  cost  of  federal  retirement 
to  the  U.S.  government  was  nothing. 

Between  1975  and  1984.  employee  contri- 
butions, plus  Interest  earned  on  trust- fund 
Investments.  plus  government-agency 
"matching"  contributions  (which  are  7  per- 
cent of  salary  and  are  really  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's salary)  exceeded  total  retirement- 
system  expenses  by  more  than  $7  billion. 

So.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  Is  self-sustaining  and.  In 
addition,  has  provided  a  financial  service  to 
the  U.S.  government. 

We  should  all  remember  that  the  clvU 
servant  has  no  voice  In  the  decisions  as  to 
what  his  salary  should  be;  what  perquisites 
(If  any)  he  or  she  receives,  or  what  interest 
the  government  should  pay  on  the  money 
that  government  borrows  from  the  trust 
fund.  These  decisions  are  made  unilaterally 
by  the  government.  Congress  decides  what 
retirement  benefits  should  be,  «nd  therefore 
what  percenage  of  salary  an  employee  must 
pay  Into  the  Retirement  Trust  Fund  to  yield 
such  retirement  benefits. 

A  federal  employee  la  sworn  to  defend  and 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  or  she  may  not  strike  nor  really 
negotiate  for  pay.  benefits  or  any  condition 
of  employment.  Overt  political  activity  is 
proscribed.  If.  indeed,  the  federal  employee 
Is  a  monster,  he  or  she  had  no  part  In  creat- 
ing It.  and  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  it.« 


May  8,  1985 


THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  EDRO- 
PEAN  PARLIAMENT:  A  JOB 
WELL  DONE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcmoAH 

IM  THE  BODSX  OF  HXPRXSEIfTATIVZS 

Wednetday,  May  8,  198S 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning,  our  President  gave  a 
masterful  address  to  the  European 
Parliament.  His  speech  was  both  in- 
spiring and  challenging. 

In  his  moving  address,  the  President 
was  eloquent  in  talking  about  Ameri- 
ca's shared  struggle  with  our  Europe- 
an allies  during  the  Second  World 
War.  He  also  talked  of  America's  un- 
failing conimltroent  to  a  strong  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  partnership 
with  Europe.  He  pointed  to  our 
common  heritage  with  E\irope  and  our 
aspirations  for  a  future  filled  with 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

The  President  also  pointed  out  that 
history  has  shown  that  weakness  can 
lead  to  instability  and  conflict  and 
that  Western  weaknesses  in  past  dec- 
ades have  been  exploited  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  talking  about  the  challenges  of 
keeping  the  peace  with  an  aggressive 
Soviet  Union,  our  President  offered  a 
series  of  practical  steps  for  reducing 
tensions  with  that  country.  These  pro- 
cedures include  exchanging  observers 
at  military  exercises,  and  holding  reg- 
ular high-level  contacts  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  military  lead- 
ers. Also  proposed  was  a  plan  urging 
that  our  two  countries  agree  on  confi- 
dence-buUdlng  measures  and  that  we 
establish  a  military  communications 
link  between  our  two  Nations. 

I  believe  that  E\ux>peans  today  are 
more  confident  than  ever  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  tested  and  true  friend  who  will 
stand  by  our  allies  in  time  of  need. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  saying  well  done  to  our 
President. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  reo> 
ommend  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  President's  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

Tkzt  or  TRX  Addrxss  bt  thx  Pxssn>sirr  to  a 
SraciAL  Sissioif  or  trx  EnaoPKAX  Pasiia- 
MBrr.  SntASBinio.  Pkahcx.  >Cat  8.  1985 
We  mark  today  the  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  Europe  from  tyrants  who  had 
seized  this  continent  and  plunged  It  Into  a 
terrible  war.  Forty  years  ago  today,  the 
guns  were  stilled  and  peace  began— a  peace 
that  has  become  the  longest  of  this  century. 
On  this  day  40  years  ago.  they  swarmed 
onto  the  twulevards  of  Paris,  rallied  under 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  and  sang  the  "Mar- 
seillaise" in  the  free  and  open  air.  In  Rome, 
the  sound  of  church  bells  filled  St.  Peter's 
square  and  echoed  through  the  city.  On  this 
day  40  years  ago,  Winston  Churchill  walked 
out  onto  a  balcony  In  Whitehall  and  said  to 
the  people  of  Britain.  "This  is  your  victo- 
ry"—and  the  crowd  yelled  back.  In  an  unfor- 
gettable moment  of  love  and  gratitude. 
"No— it  is  yours."  Londoners  tore  the  black- 


out curtains  from  their  windows,  and  put 
floodlights  on  the  great  symbols  of  English 
history.  And  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  6 
years.  Big  Ben,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  were  illuminated  agaliut 
the  sky. 

Across  the  ocean,  a  half  million  New 
Yorkers  flooded  Times  Square  and  laughed 
and  posed  for  the  cameras.  In  Washington, 
our  new  President.  Harry  Truman,  called  re- 
porters into  his  office  and  said.  "The  flags 
of  freedom  fly  all  over  Europe." 

On  that  day  40  years  ago,  I  was  at  my  post 
at  an  Army  Air  Corps  installation  in  Culver 
City.  California.  Passing  a  radio  I  heard  the 
words,  "ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  war  in 
Europe  Is  over."  I  felt  a  chill,  as  if  a  bust  of 
cold  wind  had  Just  swept  past,  and — even 
though,  for  America,  there  was  still  a  war 
on  the  Pacific  Front— I  realized:  I  will  never 
forget  this  moment. 

This  day  can't  help  but  be  emotional,  for 
In  It  we  feel  the  long  tug  of  memory:  we  are 
reminded  of  shared  Joy  and  shared  pain.  A 
few  weeks  ago  In  California  an  old  soldier 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  said.  "It  was  such  a 
different  world  then.  It's  almost  Impossible 
to  describe  It  to  someone  who  wasn't  there, 
but  when  they  finally  turned  the  lights  on 
In  the  cities  again  It  was  like  being  reborn. " 

If  It  Is  hard  to  communicate  the  happiness 
of  those  days,  it  Is  even  harder  to  communi- 
cate, to  those  who  did  not  share  it.  the 
depth  of  Europe's  agony.  So  much  of  It  lay 
In  ruins.  Whole  cities  had  been  destroyed. 
Children  played  In  the  rubble  and  begged 
for  food. 

By  this  day  40  years  ago,  over  40  million 
lay  dead,  and  the  survivors  composed  a  con- 
tinent of  victims.  And  to  this  day.  we 
wonder:  how  did  this  happen?  How  did  civi- 
lization take  such  a  terrible  turn?  After  all 
the  books  and  the  documentaries,  after  all 
the  histories,  and  studies,  we  still  wonder 
how? 

Hannah  Arendt  spoke  of  "the  banality  of 
evil"— the  banality  of  the  little  men  who  did 
the  terrible  deeds.  We  know  they  were  to- 
talltarians  who  used  the  state,  which  they 
had  elevated  to  the  level  of  a  "God."  to  in- 
flict war  on  peaceful  nations  and  genocide 
on  Innocent  peoples. 

We  know  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart,  and  we  know  that  In  Nazi 
Germany  that  evil  was  institutionalized— 
given  power  and  direction  by  the  state  and 
those  who  did  its  bidding.  And  we  also  know 
that  early  attempts  to  placate  the  totalitar- 
ians  did  not  save  us  from  war.  In  fact,  they 
guaranteed  It.  There  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  In  this  and  never  forgotten. 

But  there  Is  a  lesson  too  in  another  thing 
we  saw  in  those  days:  perhaps  we  can  call  It 
"the  commonness  of  virtue."  ITie  common 
men  and  women  who  somehow  dug  great- 
ness from  within  their  souls— the  people 
who  sang  to  the  children  during  the  blitz, 
who  Joined  the  resistance  and  said  "No"  to 
tyranny,  the  people  who  hid  the  Jews  and 
the  dissidents,  the  people  who  became,  for  a 
moment,  the  repositories  of  all  the  courage 
of  the  West— from  a  child  named  Anne 
Prank  to  a  hero  named  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
These  names  shine.  They  give  us  heart  for- 
ever. The  glow  of  their  memories  lit  Europe 
in  her  darkest  days. 

Who  can  forget  the  hard  days  after  the 
war?  We  can't  help  but  look  back  and  think: 
life  was  so  vivid  then.  There  was  the  sense 
of  purpose,  the  Joy  of  shared  effort,  and. 
later,  the  impossible  Joy  of  our  triumph. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  West  rolled 
up  its  sleeves  and  repaired  the  damage  that 
had  been  done,  the  days  when  Europe  rose 
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in  glory  from  the  ruins.  Old  enemies  weTe 
reconciled  with  the  European  family.  To- 
gether, America  and  Western  Europe  cre- 
ated and  put  Into  place  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
rebuild  from  the  rubble.  Together  we  cre- 
ated an  Atlantic  Alliance,  which  proceeded 
not  from  transient  interests  of  state  but 
from  shared  Ideals.  Together  we  created  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  a  part- 
nership aimed  at  seeing  that  the  kind  of  ty- 
rants who  had  tormented  ESurope  would 
never  torment  her  again. 

NATO  was  a  triumph  of  organization  and 
effort,  but  it  was  also  something  new.  very 
different.  For  NATO  derived  lU  strength  di- 
rectly from  the  moral  values  of  the  people  it 
represented,  from  their  high  ideals,  their 
love  of  liberty,  their  commitment  to  peace. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  aU 
was  not  In  the  realm  of  a  sound  defense  or 
material  achievement.  No,  the  greatest  tri- 
umph after  the  war  Is  that  In  spite  of  all  the 
chaos,  poverty,  sickness,  and  misfortune 
that  plagued  this  continent,  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  resisted  the  <»11  of  new  ty- 
rants and  the  lure  of  their  seductive  ideolo- 
gies. Your  nations  did  not  become  the 
breeding  ground  for  new  extremist  philoso- 
phies. You  resisted  the  totalitarian  tempta- 
tion. Your  people  embraced  democracy,  the 
dream  the  fascists  could  not  kilL  They 
chose  freedom. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  leaders  who  led 
the  way— Churchill  and  Monnet.  Adenauer 
and  Schuman.  De  Oasperl  and  Spaak. 
Truman  and  Marshall.  And  we  c«lebrate, 
too.  the  free  political  parties  that  contribut- 
ed their  share  of  greatness:  the  Liberals  and 
the  Christian  Democrats,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats and  Labour  and  the  Conservatives.  To- 
gether they  tugged  at  the  same  car.  and  the 
great  and  mighty  ship  of  E^irope  moved  on. 

If  any  doubt  their  success,  let  them  look 
at  you.  In  this  room  are  those  who  fought 
on  op[>osite  sides  40  years  ago,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Now  you  work  together 
to  lead  Europe  democratically.  You  burled 
animosity  and  hatred  In  the  rubble.  There  Is 
no  greater  testament  to  reconciliation  and 
to  the  peaceful  unity  of  Europe  than  the 
men  and  women  in  this  chamber. 

In  the  decades  after  the  war,  E^irope  knew 
great  growth  and  power,  amazing  vitality  In 
every  area  of  life,  from  fine  arts  to  fashion, 
from  manufacturing  to  science  to  the  world 
of  Ideas.  Europe  was  robust  and  alive,  and 
none  of  this  was  an  accident.  It  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  freedom,  the  natural  fruit  of 
the  democratic  ideal.  We  In  America  looked 
at  Europe  and  called  ber  what  she  was:  an 
Economic  Miracle. 

And  we  could  hardly  be  surprised.  When 
we  Americans  think  about  our  European 
heritage,  we  tend  to  think  of  your  cultural 
influences  and  the  rich  ethnic  heritage  you 
gave  us.  But  the  Industrial  revolution  that 
transformed  the  American  economy  came 
from  Europe.  The  guiding  Intellectual  lights 
of  our  democratic  system— Iccke,  Montes- 
culeu.and  Adam  Smith— came  from  Europe. 
And  the  geniuses  who  ushered  In  the 
modem  Industrial-technological  age  came 
from— well.  I  think  you  know,  but  two  ex- 
amples will  suffice.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
whose  great  invention  maddens  every  Amer- 
ican parent  whose  child  insists  on  phoning 
his  European  pen  pal  rather  than  writing  to 
him— was  a  Scotsman.  And  Gugllelmo  Mar- 
coni, who  invented  the  radio— thereby  pro- 
viding a  living  for  a  young  man  from  Dixon, 
Illinois,  who  later  went  into  politics— I  guess 
I  should  explain  that's  me— so  blame  Marco- 
ni. Marconi,  as  you  know,  was  bom  In  Italy. 

Tomorrow  will  mark  the  35th  anniversary 
of  the  Schuman  Plan,  which  led  to  the  Eu- 
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ropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  first 
block  in  the  creation  of  a  united  Europe. 
The  purpose  was  to  tie  Prench  sind 
German— and  European— Industrial  produc- 
tion so  tightly  together  that  war  between 
them  ""becomes  not  merely  unthinkable  but 
materially  impossible."  Those  are  the  words 
of  Robert  Schumar  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  was  the  child  of  his  genius.  And 
If  he  were  here  today  I  believe  he  would  say: 
We  have  only  Just  begim! 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  America  remains,  as 
she  was  40  years  ago,  dedicated  to  the  unity 
of  Europe.  We  continue  to  see  a  strong  and 
unified  Europe  not  as  a  rival  but  as  an  even 
stronger  partner.  Indeed.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
in  his  ringing  ""Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence" In  the  freedom  bell  city  of  Philadel- 
phia 23  years  ago,  explicitly  made  this  ob- 
jective a  key  tenet  of  postwar  American 
policy:  that  policy  saw  the  New  World  and 
the  Old  as  twin  pillars  of  a  larger  democrat- 
ic community.  We  Americans  still  see  Euro- 
pean unity  as  a  vital  force  in  that  historic 
process.  We  favor  the  expansion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community;  we  welcome  the  en- 
trance of  ^Mln  and  Portugal  into  the  Com- 
mimlty.  for  their  presence  makes  for  a 
stronger  Europe,  and  a  stronger  EXirope  is  a 
stronger  West. 

Yet  despite  EXirope's  Economic  Miracle, 
which  brought  so  much  prosperity  to  so 
many,  despite  the  visionary  ideas  of  the  Eu- 
ropean leaders,  despite  the  enlargement  of 
democracy's  frontiers  within  the  European 
community  Itself.  I  am  told  that  a  more 
doubting  mood  Is  upon  Europe  today.  I  hear 
words  like  "Ehjropesslmlsm"  and  "Europara- 
lysis."  I  am  told  that  Europe  seems  to  have 
lost  the  sense  of  confidence  that  dominated 
that  postwar  era.  If  there  Is  something  of  a 
"lost"  quality  these  days,  is  it  connected  to 
the  fact  that  some.  In  the  past  few  years, 
have  begun  to  question  the  ideals  and  phi- 
losophies that  have  guided  the  West  for 
centuries?  Tliat  some  have  even  come  to 
question  the  social  and  intellectual  worth  of 
the  West? 

We  in  the  West  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for— peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  these  for  our  children,  and 
for  theirs,  today's  leaders  must  demonstrate 
the  same  resolve  and  sense  of  vision  which 
Inspired  Churchill.  Adenauer,  De  Gasperl, 
and  Schuman.  Their  challenge  was  to  re- 
build a  democratic  Europe  under  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  power.  Our  task,  in  some 
ways  even  more  daunting,  Is  to  keep  the 
peace  with  an  ever  more  powerful  Soviet 
Union,  to  Introduce  greater  stability  in  our 
relationship  with  it,  and  to  live  together  in  a 
world  in  which  our  values  can  prober. 

The  leaders  and  people  of  postwar  Europe 
had  learned  the  lessons  of  their  history 
from  the  failures  of  their  predecessors. 
They  learned  that  aggression  feeds  on  ap- 
peasonent  and  that  weakness  itself  can  be 
provocative.  We,  for  our  part,  can  leam 
from  the  success  of  our  predecessors.  We 
know  that  both  conflict  and  aggression  can 
be  deterred,  that  democratic  nations  are  ca- 
pable of  the  resolve,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
consistency  of  policy  needed  to  sustain  such 
deterrence. 

From  the  creation  of  NATO  in  1949 
through  the  early  1970's.  Soviet  aggression 
was  effectively  deterred.  The  strength  of 
Western  economies,  the  vitality  of  our  soci- 
eties, the  wisdom  of  our  diplomacy,  all  con- 
tributed to  Soviet  restraint;  but  certainly 
the  decisive  factor  must  have  been  the  coun- 
tervailing power— ultimately,  military,  and, 
above  all.  nuclear  power— which  the  West 
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WM  capable  oX  brlnglnc  to  bear  in  the  de- 
fense of  Ita  interestB. 

It  waa  in  tbe  early  1970'i  that  the  Onited 
States  lost  that  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  In  strategic  nuclear  weapons  which 
had  characterised  the  postwar  era.  In 
Europe,  the  effect  of  this  loss  was  not  quick- 
ly perceptible.  But  seen  globally,  Soviet  con- 
duct changed  markedly  and  dangerously. 
First  In  Angola  In  1975,  then,  when  the 
West  failed  to  respond.  In  Ethiopia,  in 
South  Yemen.  In  Kampurhea.  and  ultimate- 
ly in  Afghantotan.  the  Soviet  Union  began 
courting  more  risks,  and  expanding  its  influ- 
ence through  the  indirect  and  direct  appli- 
cation of  military  power.  Today,  we  see  simi- 
lar Soviet  efforts  to  profit  from  and  stimu- 
late regional  conflicts  in  Central  America. 

The  ineffectual  Western  response  to 
Soviet  adventurism  of  the  late  1970's  had 
many  roots,  not  least  the  crisis  of  self-confi- 
dence within  the  American  body  politic 
wrought  by  the  Vietnam  experience.  But 
Just  as  Soviet  decision-making  in  the  earlier 
postwar  era  had  taken  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  overwhelming  American  strategic 
power,  so  the  dedatoos  of  the  late  1970's 
were  taken  in  lloaoow.  as  In  Washington 
and  throughout  Europe,  against  a  back- 
ground of  growing  Soviet  and  stagnating 
Western  nuclear  strength. 

One  might  draw  the  conclusion  from 
these  events  that  the  West  should  reassert 
that  nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  upon  which  our  security  and  our 
strategy  rested  through  the  postwar  era. 
That  is  not  my  view.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  seek  to  build  our  peace  and  freedom  per- 
petually upon  the  basis  of  expanding  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

In  the  short  run.  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  field,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  superiority, 
but  merely  of  balance.  It  is  thus  essential 
that  the  United  States  "b*"*^'"  a  modem 
and  survlvable  nuclear  capability  In  each  leg 
of  the  strategic  triad— sea.  land,  and  air- 
based.  It  is  similarly  important  that  Prance 
and  Britain  maintain  and  modernize  their 
Independent  strategic  capabilities. 

One  can  imagine  several  possible  re- 
sponses to  the  continued  Soviet  build-up  of 
nuclear  forces.  On  the  one  bard,  we  can  ask 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  Its  offensive  sys- 
tems through  equitable,  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol measures.  We  are  pressing  that  case  In 
Geneva.  Thus  far,  however,  we  have  heard 
nothing  new  from  the  other  side. 

A  second  posElbQlty  would  be  for  the  West 
to  step  up  our  current  modernization  effort 
to  keep  up  with  constantly  acneleratlng 
Soviet  deployments,  not  to  regain  superiori- 
ty, but  merely  to  keep  up  with  Soviet  de- 
ployments. But  Is  this  reaUy  an  acceptable 
alternative?  Even  if  this  course  could  be  sus- 
tained by  tbe  West,  it  would  produce  a  leas 
stable  strategic  balance  than  the  one  we 
have  today.  Must  we  accept  an  endless  proc- 
ess of  nuclear  arms  competition?  I  don't 
think  BO.  We  need  a  twtter  guarantee  of 
peace  than  that 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  third  possibility.  It 
is  to  offset  the  continued  Soviet  offensive 
build-up  in  destabUiztng  weapons  by  devel- 
oping defenses  against  these  weapons.  In 
1982.  I  launched  a  new  research  program— 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  state  of  modem  technology  may  soon 
make  possible  for  the  first  time  the  ability 
to  use  non-nuclear  systems  to  defeat  ballis- 
tic missiles.  The  Soviets  themselves  have 
long  recognized  the  value  of  defensive  sys- 
tems and  have  invested  heavily  in  them. 
Indeed,  they  have  spent  as  much  oa  defen- 
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sive  systems  as  they  have  on  offensive  sys- 
tems for  more  than  20  years. 

This  research  program  will  take  time.  As 
we  proceed  with  it,  we  will  remain  within 
existing  treaty  constraints.  We  will  also  (xm- 
sult  in  the  closest  possible  fashion  with  our 
Allies.  And  when  the  time  for  decisions  on 
the  possible  production  and  deploj^ment  of 
such  systems  comes,  we  must  and  will  dis- 
cuss and  negotiate  these  issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  1970'b  we  went  to  great 
lengths  to  restrain  unilaterally  our  strategic 
weapons  programs  out  of  the  conviction 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  adhere  to  cer- 
tain rules  in  its  conduct— rules  as  neither 
side  seeking  to  gain  unilateral  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  These  efforts  of 
the  early  1970'8  resulted  in  some  improve- 
ments in  Europe,  the  Berlin  Quadripartite 
Agreement  being  the  best  example.  But  the 
hopes  for  a  broader  and  lasting  moderation 
of  the  East-West  competition  foundered  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia.  Afghanistan,  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  whether 
we  have  learned  from  these  mistakes  and 
can  undertake  a  stable  and  peaceful  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  based  upon 
effective  deterrence  and  the  reduction  of 
tensions.  I  believe  we  can.  I  believe  we  have 
learned  that  fruitful  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  must  tte  accompanied  by  suc- 
cessful competition  In  areas— particularly 
Third  World  areas— where  the  Soviets  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  act  with  restraint. 

These  are  the  reflections  which  have 
molded  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  policy  embodies  the  following  basic 
elements: 

While  we  maintain  deterrence  to  preserve 
the  peace,  the  United  States  will  make  a 
steady,  sustained  effort  .to  reduce  tensions 
and  solve  problems  in  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  conclude 
fair,  equitable,  verifiable  agreements  for 
arms  reduction,  above  all  with  regard  to  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  wUl  insist  upon  compli- 
ance with  past  agreements  both  for  their 
own  sake  and  to  strengthen  confidence  in 
the  possibility  of  future  accords. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  unilateral  ad- 
vantages, and.  of  course,  can  accept  none  on 
the  Soviet  side. 

The  United  States  will  proceed  in  full  con- 
sultation with  ita  allies,  recognizing  that  our 
fates  are  intertwined  and  we  must  act  in 
unity. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  to  under- 
mine or  change  the  Soviet  system  nor  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  resist  attempts  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  use  or  threaten  force 
against  others,  or  to  Impose  its  system  on 
others  by  force. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
engage  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  ex- 
tended agenda  of  problem  solving.  Tet  even 
as  we  embark  upon  new  efforts  to  sustain  a 
productive  dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  obstacles  posed  by 
our  so  fundamentally  different  concepu  of 
humanity,  of  human  rights,  of  the  value  of 
a  human  life.  The  murder  of  Major  Nichol- 
son by  a  Soviet  soldier  in  East  Oermany, 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  this  act,  is  only  the  latest  re- 
minder. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  reducing  East- West 
tensions,  we  must  find  means  to  ensxue 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  lethal  force  in 
the  future— whether  against  individuals  like 
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Bfajor  Nicholson,  or  sgalnst  groups,  such  as 
the  passengers  on  a  Jumbo  Jet. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would  like  to 
outline  for  you  today  what  I  believe  would 
be  a  useful  way  to  proceed.  I  propose  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  take 
four  practical  steps. 

First,  that  our  two  countries  make  a  regu- 
lar practice  of  exchanging  observers  at  mili- 
tary exercises  and  locations.  We  now  follow 
this  practice  with  many  other  nations,  to 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  parties. 

Second,  as  I  believe  it  is  desirable  for  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  meet  and  tackle  problems.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  military  leaders  of 
our  nations  could  benefit  from  more  con- 
tact. I  therefore  propose  that  we  Institute 
regular,  high-level  contacts  between  Soviet 
and  American  military  leaders,  to  develop 
better  understanding  and  to  prevent  poten- 
tial tragedies  from  occurring. 

Third.  I  urge  that  the  Conference  on  Dis- 
armament in  Europe  act  promptly  and 
agree  on  the  concrete  confidence-building 
measures  proposed  by  the  NATO  countries. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  discuss  the 
Soviet  proposal  on  non-use  of  force  in  the 
context  of  Soviet  agreement  to  concrete 
confidence-building  measures. 

Fourth.  I  believe  a  permanent  mllitary-to- 
mllltary  communications  link  could  serve  a 
useful  purpose  In  this  important  area  of  our 
relationship.  It  could  be  the  channel  for  ex- 
changing notifications  and  other  informa- 
tion regarding  routine  military  activities, 
thereby  reducing  the  chances  of  misunder- 
standing and  misinterpretation.  Over  time, 
it  might  evolve  into  a  'risk-reduction" 
mechanism  for  rapid  communication  and 
exchange  of  data  in  times  of  crisis. 

These  proposals  are  not  cure-alls  for  our 
current  problems,  and  will  not  compensate 
for  the  deaths  which  have  cxurred.  But  as 
terrible  as  past  events  have  been.  It  would 
be  more  tragic  If  we  were  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  prevent  even  larger  tragedies  from 
occurring  through  lack  of  contact  and  com- 
munication. 

We  do  not  aspire  to  impose  our  system  on 
anyone,  nor  do  we  have  pat  answers  for  all 
the  world's  ills.  But  our  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  our  economic  systems 
have  proven  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people.  Otu-  adversaries  can  offer 
their  people  only  economic  stagnation  and 
the  corrupt  hand  of  a  state  and  party  bu- 
reaucracy which  ultimately  satisfy  neither 
material  nor  spiritual  needs. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  to  the  people  of  Europe 
the  constancy  of  the  American  purpose.  We 
were  at  your  side  through  two  great  wars; 
we  have  been  at  your  side  through  40  years 
of  a  sometimes  painful  peace.  We  ^are  at 
your  side  today  because,  like  you,  we  have 
not  veered  from  the  ideals  of  the  West^the 
ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  peace.  Let  no 
one — no  one — doubt  our  purpose. 

The  United  States  is  committed  not  only 
to  the  security  of  Europe— we  are  commit- 
ted to  the  re-creation  of  a  larger  and  more 
genuinely  European  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  committed  not  only  to  a  partner- 
ship with  Europe— the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  an  end  to  the  artificial  division  of 
Europe. 

We  do  not  deny  any  nation's  legitimate  in- 
terest in  security.  We  share  the  basic  aspira- 
tions of  8dl  of  the  peoples  of  Eiu-ope— free- 
dom, prosperity,  and  peace.  But  when  fami- 
lies are  divided,  and  people  are  not  allowed 
to  maintain  normal  human  suid  cultural 
contacts,  this  creates  international  tension. 
Only  in  a  system  in  which  all  feel  secure, 
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and  sovereign,  can  there  t>e  a  lasting  and 
secure  peace. 

For  this  reason  we  support  and  will  en- 
courage movement  toward  the  social,  hu- 
manitarian, and  democratic  ideals  shared  in 
Europe.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  state  bound- 
aries, but  of  insuring  the  right  of  all  nations 
to  conduct  their  affairs  as  their  peoples 
desire.  The  problem  of  a  divided  Europe, 
like  others,  must  be  solved  by  peaceful 
means.  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
full  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  in  all  its  aspects. 

As  we  seek  to  encourage  democracy,  we 
must  remember  that  each  country  must 
struggle  for  democracy  within  its  own  cul- 
ture; emerging  democracies  have  special 
problems  and  require  special  help.  Those 
nations  whose  democratic  Institutions  are 
newly  emerged  and  whose  confidence  In  the 
process  is  not  yet  deeply  rooted  need  our 
help.  They  should  have  an  established  com- 
munity of  their  peers,  other  democratic 
countries  to  whom  they  can  tum  for  sup- 
port or  Just  advice. 

We  in  our  country  have  launched  a  major 
effort  to  strengthen  and  promote  democrat- 
ic ideals  and  Institutions.  Following  a  pat- 
tern first  started  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  United  States  Congress  ap- 
proved the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. This  organization  subsequently  estab- 
lished institutes  of  labor,  business,  and  po- 
litical parties  dedicated  to  programs  of  coop- 
eration with  democratic  forces  aroiuid  the 
world.  I  hope  other  democracies  wUl  join  in 
this  effort  and  contribute  their  wisdom  and 
talents  to  this  cause. 

I  do  not  believe  those  who  say  the  people 
of  Europe  today  are  paralyzed  and  pesslinls- 
tic.  And  I  would  say  to  those  who  think  this: 
Europe,  beloved  Europe,  you  are  greater 
than  you  know.  You  are  the  treasury  of  cen- 
turies of  Western  thought  and  Western  cul- 
ture, you  are  the  father  of  Western  ideals 
and  the  mother  of  Western  faith. 

Europe,  you  have  been  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  the  West,  and  you  are  a  moral  suc- 
cess. In  the  horrors  after  World  War  II,  you 
rejected  totalitarianism,  you  rejected  the 
lure  of  new  "Superman,"  and  a  "New  Com- 
munist Man."  You  proved  that  you  were— 
and  are— a  moral  triumph. 

You  in  the  West  are  a  Europe  without  il- 
lusions, a  Eixrope  firmly  grounded  in  the 
ideals  and  traditions  that  made  her  great- 
ness, a  Europe  unboimd  and  unfettered  by  a 
bankrupt  ideology.  You  are.  today,  a  New 
Europe  on  the  brink  of  a  new  century— a 
democratic  community  with  much  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  much  to  do.  The  work  ahead  is 
not  unlike  the  building  of  a  great  cathedral. 
The  work  is  slow,  complicated,  and  painstak- 
ing. It  is  passed  on  with  pride  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  the  work  not  only  of 
leaders  but  of  ordinary  people.  The  cathe- 
dral evolves  as  it  Is  created,  with  each  gen- 
eration adding  its  own  vision— but  the  initial 
ideal  remains  constant,  and  the  faith  that 
drives  the  vision  persists.  The  results  may 
be  slow  to  see,  but  our  children  and  thelr 
chUdren  wlU  trace  in  the  air  the  emerging 
arches  and  spires  and  know  the  faith  and 
dedication  and  love  that  produced  them.  My 
friends,  Europe  is  the  Cathedral,  and  it  is  Il- 
luminated still. 

And  If  you  doubt  your  will,  and  your 
spirit,  and  your  strength  to  stand  for  some- 
thing, think  of  those  people  40  years  ago— 
who  wept  in  the  rubble,  who  laughed  in  the 
streets,  who  paraded  across  Europe,  who 
cheered  ChurchUl  with  love  and  devotion, 
and  who  sang  the   "Marseillaise"  down  the 
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boulevards.  Spirit  like  that  does  not  disap- 
pear, it  cannot  perish;  it  will  not  go  away. 
There's  too  much  left  unsung  within  lt.« 


n.S.  SBfALX,  BUSINESS  WEEK, 
1985 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Tuetday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  w^t  to  recognize  National 
Small  Business  Week— May  5  through 
May  11— and  honor  the  Nation's  13 
million  small  businesses. 

We  are  all  very  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic rollercoaster  which  our  Nation 
has  been  riding  in  recent  years.  Espe- 
cially disturbing  are  the  continuing 
high  unemployment  rates.  One  coimty 
in  my  district  reported  Just  last  week 
an  unemployment  rate  of  15  percent, 
double  the  national  average. 

As  we  continue  to  strive  to  reduce 
these  dismal  unemployment  figures, 
there  is  some  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  That  light  is  small  business. 
Over  the  past  5  years.  America's  small 
businesses  and  entrepreneurs  have  cre- 
ated almost  3  million  new  corpora- 
tions, an  astonishing  rate  of  some 
600,000  per  year.  More  importantly, 
they  have  created  an  estimated 
900,000  self-employed  persons  and  nu- 
merous other  jobs  for  American  work- 
ers. 

In  a  time  when  emplosrment  oppor- 
tunities seem  to  be  diminishing  and 
plants  are  closing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
America's  pioneer  spirit  and  adversity 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  entre- 
preneurial ability  of  its  inhabitants. 
Not  only  have  small  businesses  created 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs, 
but  they  have  also  made  great  techno- 
logical innovations  which  have  served 
to  increase  the  diversity  of  our  econo- 
my. 

It  is  with  great  honor  that  I  salute 
the  small  business  commimity  and 
their  many  contributions  today.* 


WHY  REQUIRE  SEAT  BELTS? 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OF  vntcnriA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RZFRZSKNTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  occasion  to 
visit  the  rehabilitation  center  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  Norfolk  General  Hospi- 
tal, and  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  it  was  a  moving  and  enlightening 
experience.  The  majority  of  patients 
undergoing  therapy  had  been  victims 
of  automobile  accidents,  and  in  each 
case  their  severe  injuries  resulted  from 
a  drunken  driver,  the  absence  of  a 
seatbelt,  or  both. 
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Those  who  oppose  mandatory  seat- 
belts  as  too  confining  should  visit  a  re- 
habilitation center  and  see  what  real 
confinement  is.  They  should  see  young 
people  who  will  be  In  wheelchairs  for 
life,  with  brain  damage,  spinal  cord 
injury,  or  missing  legs.  I  saw  one 
young  man.  who  had  had  a  promising 
engineering  career  ahead  of  him,  who 
had  been  widowed  and  blinded  as  a 
result  of  his  accident. 

The  Norfolk  Virglnlan-PQot  on  May 
4,  1985,  carried  an  editorial  enUtled 
"Save  Virginia  Lives,  Too."  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, who  can  replace  "Virginia" 
with  the  names  of  their  own  States. 
The  editorial  effectively  demolishes 
the  argument  that  somehow  requiring 
seatbelts  is  an  unwarranted  restriction 
on  freedom. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  share  an  article  from 
the  May  1985.  issue  of  Psychology 
Today,  written  by  E.  Scptt  OeUer,  who 
is  professor  of  psychology  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity in  Blacksburg.  VA.  Professor 
Geller  offers  some  valuable  argments 
in  support  of  the  use  of  safety  belts, 
and  some  excellent  suggestions  for 
helping  encourage  more  people  to 
"buckle  up."  I  was  struck  by  his  state- 
ment that  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
television  performers  were  shown 
wearing  a  lap  or  shoulder  belt,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  viewers  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  need  to  encourage 
this  vital  safety  practice  might  wish  to 
write  to  the  networks,  the  producers, 
and  the  sponsors  of  their  favorite  pro- 
grams to  urge  that  more  shows  have 
the  use  of  seatbelts  or  shoulder  re- 
straints in  their  scripts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  graduation  time 
upon  us,  and  the  summer  tourist 
season  Just  ahead,  it  strikes  me  that 
these  articles  are  particularly  timely 
and  cogent,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  them  consideration 
and  pertiaps  share  them  with  their 
constituents. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

(From  the  Virglnian-Paot.  May  4, 1985] 
Savx  Vnurnns  Livn,  Too 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly,  which  re- 
fuses to  mandate  the  wearing  of  seat  belts 
in  motor  vehicles,  should  ponder  the  27  per- 
cent drop  in  traffic  deaths  of  drivers  and 
passengers  in  New  York  since  a  large  per- 
centage of  New  Yorkers  began  buckling  up. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  184  drivers  and  passengers  died  in 
motor-vehicle  accidents  in  New  York,  com- 
pared to  252  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1984.  The  comparable  statistics  in  Virgin- 
ia were  199  in  1984.  203  in  1985.  A  mandato- 
ry seat-belt  law  could  save  2^30  lives  in  Vir- 
ginia over  a  three-month  period  and  100-130 
a  year— possibly  more. 

That  would  be  worth  doing.  But  Virginia's 
lawmakers  bought  the  spurious  argument 
this  year  that  compelling  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers to  wear  seat  belts  constitutes  an  un- 
warranted restriction  on  freedom. 
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That  argument  mixht  have  merit  If  socie- 
ty generally  were  not  burdened  with  the 
heavy  medical,  welfare,  legal  and  other  ex- 
penses imposed  by  highway  carnage.  If  the 
families  of  killed,  mangled  and  maimed  indi- 
viduals who  refused  to  wear  seat  belts  also 
paid  all  costs  resulting  from  fatalities  and 
crippling  injuries  that  could  have  been  fore- 
stalled by  seat-belt  usage,  society's  Interest 
in  demanding  that  drivers  and  passengers 
buckle  up  would  be  significantly  diminished. 
But  the  cost  is  borne  generally— as  inflated 
insurance  premiums,  the  proliferation  of 
litigation,  rising  welfare  costs  and  lost  pro- 
ductivity, among  other  things,  eloquently 
attest. 

Besides,  everyone  Ursnsed  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  knows  that  driving  Is  a  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  state,  not  a  natural 
right.  Retention  of  that  privilege  Is  contin- 
gent upon  obedience  to  traffic  laws,  mainte- 
nance of  motor-vehicle  insurance  and  peri- 
odic demonstrations  of  oompetence  behind 
the  steering  wheel.  Buckling  up  is  inconven- 
ient at  worst,  and  Virginia  should  demand 
it. 

How  many  Virginians  would  respond? 
Compliance  in  New  York  state  is  running 
about  60  percent,  compared  to  less  than  14 
percent  in  the  states  where  wearing  seat 
belts  isn't  required.  As  for  enforcement. 
New  York  police  cited  7.000  people  for  dis- 
obeying the  law  during  the  first  three 
months;  90  percent  of  those  citations  were 
made  when  drivers  were  arrested  for  other 
traffic  offenses.  New  York's  encouraging  ex- 
perience with  buckle-up  legislation  parallels 
the  experience  In  foreign  lands.  Motor  vehi- 
cle accidents  have  not  decreased  in  New 
York:  only  the  deadly  consequences  of  such 
accidents. 

Does  buckling  up  save  lives  and  Umbs? 
Yes.  Does  the  Virginia  Oeneral  Assembly 
welcome  highway  carnage?  Of  course  not. 
So  the  honorables  shouldn't  be  deterred  by 
half-baked  arguments  about  "freedom"  and 
"choice"  from  enacting  a  sensible  law  to 
lessen  the  slaughter. 


Skat  Bklt  PsTCBoutor 
(By  E.  Scott  OeUer) 

What  single  action,  if  done  regularly. 
would  be  most  likely  to  save  your  life?  Jog- 
ging, eating  less,  kicking  an  unhealthy 
habit?  No.  The  one  thing  that  would  do 
more  than  any  other  to  increase  your  lon- 
gevity and  quality  of  life  Is  to  use  a  safety 
belt  every  time  you  travel  in  a  car. 

Vehicle  accidents  are  responsible  for  more 
than  SO.OOO  deaths  and  500,000  injuries  each 
year.  More  than  half  of  these  deaths  and  in- 
juries could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  safety 
belts,  but  only  around  15  percent  of  VS. 
drivers  and  passengers  buckle  up. 

Many  European  coxintrles  have  passed 
mandatory  belt  use  laws,  and  the  rate  of 
safety-belt  wearing  In  these  countries  is 
much  higher  than  in  the  United  States, 
ranging  between  70  percent  and  92  percent. 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Missouri.  Michigan 
and  Illinois  have  recently  passed  seat-belt 
laws,  and  will  serve  as  critical  test  cases  for 
the  efficacy  of  requiring  safety-belt  use  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

Bfandatory  seat-belt  laws,  however,  have 
not  been  gracefully  accepted  in  the  United 
States.  Newspaper  editorials  proclaim  the 
infringement  of  Individual  freedom  caused 
by  a  seat-belt  law.  Many  people  feel  it  Is 
their  personal  right  to  choose  whether  or 
not  to  buckle  up.  and  believe  (Incorrectly) 
that  no  one  would  suffer  except  themselves 
if  they  were  unbuckled  In  a  vehicle  crash. 
And  we  hear  a  variety  of  excuses  for  not 
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buckling  up:  "I'm  a  safe  driver,  so  I  won't  be 
in  an  accident"  "It's  safer  to  be  thrown 
from  the  vehicle."  "I  don't  want  to  be 
trapped  if  my  car  is  on  fire  or  under  water." 
"Seat  belts  are  too  uncomfortable  and  wrin- 
kle my  clothes."  ""I  don't  need  a  safety  belt 
when  driving  around  town.""  Several  educa- 
tional programfi  clearly  demonstrate  that  all 
such  excuses  for  not  buckling  up  are  errone- 
ous, but  education  alone  Is  not  sufficient  to 
get  people  to  use  safety  belts. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  behavioral  psy- 
chology, the  low  use  of  safety  belts  can  be 
explained  by  examining  events  that  precede 
or  follow  the  use  or  nonuse  of  a  safety  belt. 
For  example,  opportunities  to  wear  a  safety 
belt  are  rarely  preceded  by  signs  or  verbal 
messages  that  remind  us  to  buckle  up.  And. 
since  most  people  who  travel  without  wear- 
ing a  safety  belt  usually  reach  their  destina- 
tion safely,  they  are,  in  a  sense,  rewarded 
for  not  budding  up. 

Modeling,  or  behavioral  example,  is  an- 
other powerful  behaviorlal  tool  that  could 
be  used  to  promote  safety-belt  use  but  isn't. 
(Current  TV  heroes,  the  role  models  for  chil- 
dren and  young  adults,  for  instance,  do  not 
buckle  up  when  they  ride  in  their  cars, 
trucks  and  vans.  A  recent  assessment  of 
safety-belt  use  by  TV  stars  during  prime 
time  "action  shows"  (conducted  by  my  re- 
search students)  found  that  fewer  than  5 
percent  of  the  actors  were  shown  wearing  a 
lap  or  shoulder  belt.  Psychological  theory 
and  research  suggest  that  such  consistent 
modeling  of  the  nonuse  of  safety  belts  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  low  safety-belt 
use  In  the  United  SUtes. 

After  examining  the  conditions  that  Influ- 
ence safety-belt  use.  the  behavioral  psy- 
chologists approach  the  oroblem  by  manip- 
ulating conditions  that  might  Increase  the 
wearing  of  safety  belts.  This  involves  at- 
tempts to  remove  conditions  that  discourage 
use  of  safety  belts  and  to  add  conditions 
that  encourage  their  use.  The  first  ap- 
proach is  seen  In  the  petition  my  students 
and  I  circulated  nationwide  to  get  support 
for  the  idea  that  the  consistent  nonuse  of 
vehicle  safety  belts  by  TV  stars  is  irresponsi- 
ble broadcasting.  However,  we  have  been 
more  successful  with  the  second  approach- 
adding  conditions  that  encourage  belt  use. 

In  a  series  of  research  projects,  we  have 
shown  that  basic  principles  of  positive  rein- 
forcement can  be  used  cost-effectively  to  in- 
crease safety-belt  wearing.  For  example, 
simply  rewarding  people  when  they  are 
buckled  up  can  more  than  double  usage 
rates. 

Our  safety-belt  rewards  were  inexpensive 
(hamburger  coupons  or  lottery  tickets,  for 
Instance),  donated  by  community  merchants 
(for  good-wlU  advertising)  and  administered 
conveniently  (by  police  officers  and  cashiers 
at  the  drive-In  exchange  windows  of  the 
banks  and  fast-food  restaurants). 

In  one  campaign  every  bank  customer 
who  was  buckled  up  when  driving  up  to  the 
outdoor  exchange  window  received  a 
number  for  a  community  bingo  game.  Such 
programs  are  accepted  by  everyone  In- 
volved, and  promote  a  positive  attitude 
toward  safety  belts  because  they  are  not 
seen  as  a  threat  to  Individual  freedom. 

Some  people  may  only  buckle  up  to  get 
the  reward,  but  even  after  the  rewards  are 
removed,  usage  rarely  drops  as  low  as  the 
previous  levels.  So  some  people  actually  de- 
velop and  continue  the  safety-t>elt  use  habit 
after  a  few  rewards.  Furthermore,  we  have 
found  it  useful  to  reinstate  the  safety-belt 
incentive  program  periodically.  This  inter- 
mittent reinforcement  helps  maintain  in- 
creases in  seat-belt  wearing. 
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For  example,  because  of  the  tremendous 
corporate  costs  resulting  from  vehicle  acci- 
dents involving  unbelted  employees,  cotvo- 
ratlons  have  found  it  coet-beneflclal  to  use 
Intermittent  reward  programs  for  safety- 
belt  promotion.  This  can  mean  large  savings 
for  a  (»mpany,  since  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  single  employee  fatality  costs  Indus- 
try an  average  $120,000  in  direct  payments 
(wage  compensation,  property  damage,  med- 
ical expenses  and  insurance  outlays).  And 
this  may  be  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  when 
you  consider  the  costs  of  work  disruption 
and  decreases  in  productivity  associated 
with  hiring  and  training  replacements. 

Two  years  ago,  I  wrote  an  instructional 
manual  that  specifies  guidelines  for  reward- 
ing safety-belt  wearing  in  corporations. 
With  actual  case  examples,  the  manual  il- 
lustrates how  to  apply  feedback,  group  dis- 
cussions and  commitment  strategies  to  in- 
crease the  long-term  impact  of  a  safety-belt 
reward  program.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
cently produced  a  25-minute  film  that  dem- 
onstrates the  use  of  psychology  in  encourag- 
ing safety-belt  use  at  various  conununity 
sites,  including  churches,  banks,  schools, 
fast-food  restaurants,  corporations  and  uni- 
versities. 

Our  film  demonstrates  a  "flash  for  life"' 
that  can  be  used  by  anyone  to  encourage 
others  to  buckle  up.  This  Involves  holding 
up  a  large  flash  card  in  the  window  of  your 
vehicle  so  that  people  in  other  cars  can  read 
the  message:  "Please  buckle  up— I  care."  If 
viewer  buckles  up,  the  "flasher"  flips  over 
the  card  to  reveal:  "Thank  you  for  buckling 
up."  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  non- 
users  buckle  up  on  the  spot  (22  percent  of 
893  people  In  a  recent  study). 

The  simply  "flash  for  life""  incorporates 
several  principles  derived  from  psychologi- 
cal research,  including  behavioral  modeling 
(the  flash-card  holder  is  bucltled  up)  and  ef- 
fective "stimulus  control"  (the  flash-card 
holder  gives  a  specific  message  in  nonde- 
manding  language  at  a  time  when  the 
person  viewing  the  flash  card  can  act  on  the 
request).  A  beneficial  side  effect  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  that  the  flash-card  holders 
(whether  child  or  adult)  increase  their  com- 
mitment to  safety  belts. 

Our  recent  successes  in  prompting  and 
reward  strategies  in  corporate  and  commu- 
nity settings  suggest  that  it  Is  possible  to  In- 
crease safety-belt  use  whUe  maintaining 
public  suxeptance  and  positive  attitudes  and 
illustrate  the  importance  of  psychological 
theory  and  research  when  designing  buckle- 
up  campaigns.* 


LIBERTY  CITY  GROWING  PROM 
ASHES  OP  RIOTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IM  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Plorida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion In  media  lately  about  reconcilia- 
tion, dealing  with  past  horrors  and  re- 
building a  society  destroyed  by  con- 
flict. These  references  were  to  the  vic- 
tims of  World  War  II  and  the  rebuild- 
ing that  took  place  after  the  war. 

There  is  another  story,  however, 
smaller  in  scope  but  similar  in  some 
ways,  right  here  in  Dade  County,  PL. 
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Pollowing  the  civil  disturbances  in 
1980,  Liberty  City  was  devastated  as  a 
community.  However,  the  resourceful 
and  determined  people  who  live  there 
were  not  willing  to  give  up,  and  what 
they  have  been  able  to  achieve  is  re- 
markable. I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  written  by 
Neal  R.  Pierce  which  details  one  of 
these  achievements.  Perhaps  other 
communities  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  leam  and  be  motivated 
from  their  example. 

Liberty  City  Orowihg  From  Ashes  op 

Riots 

(By  Neal  R.  Pierce) 

Miami.— On  a  dazzling  late  March  Satur- 
day morning  in  Liberty  City,  a  neighbor- 
hood devastated  by  bitter  race  riots  in  1980, 
families  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  stood 
in  line  for  an  experience  commonplace  for 
most  Americans — shopping  at  a  weU-stocked 
supermarket. 

Inside  the  spanking  new  Winn-Dixie  store 
in  Edison  Plaza,  beaming,  courteous  teen- 
agers—the boys  in  white  shirts  and  black 
ties,  girls  in  blue  uniforms— ran  cash  regis- 
ters, stocked  shelves,  and  helped  customers 
with  their  first  quality  grocery  purchases  in 
five  years. 

The  nation"s  last  glimpse  of  this  block  was 
quite  different:  a  national  guardsman  in  riot 
gear,  armed  with  an  automatic  rifle,  holding 
four  black  teen-agers  at  bay.  The  old  gro- 
cery store  was  a  gutted  shell.  Pood  bins, 
beer  cans  and  broken  bottles  floated  in  a  sea 
of  water  left  by  firefighters.  Pood  displays 
hung  eerily  from  the  ceiling,  advertising 
yesterday's  specials.  For  private  investment, 
the  site— like  most  of  Liberty  City— seemed 
JInxed,  seen  as  another  riot  waiting  to 
happen. 

Why  then  has  Winn-Dixie,  a  leadiitg 
Southern  supermarket  chain,  risked  enter- 
ing Liberty  City?  The  answer  a  mix  of  play- 
ers and  investments  no  city  could  have  as- 
sembled in  1990. 

First,  the  owner-manager  of  the  site  is  a 
new-generation  local  economic  development 
corporation.  Its  director,  a  savvy  ex-cop  and 
Liberty  City  native  named  Otis  Pitts,  is  get- 
ting premier  business  counsel.  The  Tacolcy 
Economic  Development  Corporation's  nine 
directors  each  has  at  least  five  years'  busi- 
ness ownership  and  management  experi- 
ence. 

Second,  active  support  came  not  Just  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  but  from  the  recently 
organized  LISC— the  Local  Initiatives  Sup- 
port Corporation  LISC  helped  recruit  Pitts 
for  the  Job,  exposed  him  to  successful  com- 
munity economic  development  projects  in 
Boston  and  the  South  Bronx,  sent  a  Har- 
vard MBA  team  in  to  assist,  and  then  invest- 
ed $250,000  of  Its  own  funds  in  the  project. 

Third,  Miami  Mayor  Maurice  Ferre  did 
what  few  mayors  of  the  city  contemplated 
before  the  '80s:  He  invested  big  chunks  of 
his  own  time,  and  $650,000  of  the  city's 
money,  to  make  the  project  work.  Dade 
County  threw  in  $260,000.  Some  big  federal 
bucks  were  given- $800,000  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  But 
the  Liberty  City  revival  is  not  your  old-style 
federal  initiative.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion, in  the  wake  of  the  '80  riots,  pumped 
$10  million  into  Ul>erty  City— most  of  it  frit- 
tered away  without  result.  Now  the  feds  are 
responding  to  local  initiative. 

Finally,  city  business  leaders  are  involved. 
"They  loaned  $250,000.  But  the  commitment 
didn"t  come  without  heavy  selling  by  Ferre 
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and  company.  The  biggest  investment  of  all 
is  Winn-Dlxie's  own— about  $2  million. 

No  one  can  say  that  Liberty  City,  even 
with  this  massive  investment,  is  on  a  sure 
comeback  trail.  There's  still  crushing  Job- 
lessness, an  excruciating  crime  rate,  and  lin- 
gering fear  that  another  chain  of  racially 
charged  events— the  acquittal  of  four  white 
police  officers  in  the  beating  death  of  a 
black  motorcyclist  after  a  high-speed 
chase— could  spark  another  conflagration. 

But  hope,  not  fear,  filled  the  air  as  Edison 
Plaza  opened  in  late  March.  There  were  po- 
litical speeches,  colorful  ballons.  all  the  fan- 
fare usually  reserved  for  a  major  civic  occa- 
sion Despite  Miami's  sometimes  bitter 
"triethnic"  poUtics  (Hispanic,  black,  white), 
politicians  of  every  stripe  showed  up. 

Soon  a  dry-cleaning  shop,  drugstore  and 
shoe  store  will  Join  Wlnn-Dlxie  in  the  white 
stucco  and  red  brick  plaza.  In  offices  behind 
the  stores,  a  law  firm  is  open  for  business 
and  a  dentist  is  waiting  to  move  in.  McDon- 
ald's has  opened  across  the  way;  the  ""New 
Beginning"  shopping  center  nearby  has  10 
small  shops.  There's  a  stimning  contrast  be- 
tween these  neat,  ordered  new  develop- 
ments and  the  "old"  Liberty  City  that  lin- 
gers on  arotmd  them— Simon's  Tailor  Shop 
with  so  many  security  bars  you'd  think  it 
was  a  prison,  the  greasy-stx>on  "Meal  a 
Minute"  restaurant,  and  a  pawnshop  whose 
sign  screams:  We  buy  gold  and  silver. 

""There  is  a  sense  of  pride  in  what  has 
happened  here  on  the  part  of  people."  says 
Otis  Pitts.  "It's  not  like  people  are  Just 
coming  to  shop  in  a  store.  It's  like  they're 
coming  to  something  that  is  a  vital  part  of 
their  community." 

"We  don't  only  look  good,  we  are  good." 
says  Robert  Pitts  (no  relation),  owner  of 
People's  Barber  Shop,  around  the  comer 
from  Edison  Plaza,  as  he  cuts  a  ctistomer's 
hair  while  three  others  wait  in  turn.  "I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  a  start  to 
do  other  things  now.  As  a  race  of  people  in 
this  area  we've  learned  and  are  looking  at 
things  more  intelligently.  We're  going  to 
help  ourselves  out." 

Pitts,  whose  barber  shop  has  been  in  Lib- 
erty City  for  17  years  and  like  many  black 
businesses  survived  1980  undamaged,  says 
neither  he  nor  fellow  merchants  have  plans 
to  leave  the  neighborhood:  "Everylxxly  is 
conmiitted  to  staying.  Why  leave  now?  We 
sweated  out  the  worst.  There  ain't  nothing 
to  do  but  look  forward  now." 

The  attitude  is  what  Ferre  has  been 
hoping  for.  Neighborhoods,  he  notes,  need 
some  kind  of  an  economic  break  to  pick 
themselves  up— "an  inducement  based  on  a 
perspective  that  something  is  going  to 
happen." 

The  stake  for  Liberty  City  people  gets  a 
lot  farther  than  the  convenience  of  a  super- 
market. All  ghettoes  suffer  from  ""expendi- 
ture lealtages"— money  flowing  to  outside 
stores  and  falling  to  circulate  and  create 
Jobs  locally.  "If  we're  going  to  be  financially 
Independent,  then  those  dollars  need  to 
turn  over  6,  8,  10  times  before  they  leave 
the  neighborhood."  Athalie  Range,  Miami's 
first  black  city  commissioner,  told  by  associ- 
ate Robert  Quskind. 

Trevlno  Bostic,  a  stock  boy  at  the  new 
store,  never  heard  of  "expenditure  leak- 
ages." But  he  knows  what  it  means  for  him: 
""I  need  a  Job.  I  want  to  save  money  so  I  can 
go  to  college  and  get  a  good  education.  I 
want  to  come  back  and  maybe  l>e  a  manag- 
er."* 
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PIPTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  REA 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OP  TEXAS 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  truly  a  privilege  for  me  to 
speak  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  mectrificatlon  Administration. 
Of  all  the  Government  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  last  50 
years,  the  REA  may  have  done  the 
most  to  help  the  rural  people  of  this 
Nation.  The  REA  truly  represents  the 
highest  gCKxl  which  Government  pro- 
grams can  attain. 

Though  It  Is  really  not  long  ago  that 
the  REA  started  its  work,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  how  the  REA  changed  the  lives 
of  America's  farmers.  My  grandfather, 
Linus  P.  Barton,  did  not  receive  elec- 
tricity on  his  farm  in  Bosque  county, 
Texas  until  1949,  the  year  I  was  bom. 
Even  today,  my  mother  talks  about 
the  dramatic  impact  that  electricity 
and  the  REA  had  on  their  life.  My 
mother's  father  ran  a  cotton  gin  in 
McLennan  County,  Texas  in  the  small 
commimity  of  SpeegleviUe,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  electricity  pro- 
vided by  the  REA. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  commend 
the  following  REA  co-ops  in  my  dis- 
trict, for  their  vital  work  in  improving 
the  lives  of  the  people  in  Texas:  Hill 
County  Electric,  Limestone  County 
Electric,  Navarro  Coimty  Electric, 
Johnson  Coimty  Electric,  Houston 
County  Electric,  Trl-County  Electric, 
Sam  Houston  Electric,  San  Bernard 
Electric,  Mid-South  Electric,  Robert- 
son Electric,  Brazos  Electric,  and  Tex- 
La  Electric. 

I  salute  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  REA  on  its  golden  anniversary. 
As  we  look  to  the  future,  I  hope  to  see 
the  REA  continue '  its  great  work  in 
rural  America.  The  REA  will  plan  a 
vital  role  in  the  continuing  prosperity 
of  America's  agricultural  sector.  If  we 
can  achieve  the  same  high  level  of  suc- 
cess in  the  next  half  century  as  we 
have  achieved  In  the  last  one,  we  can 
look  forward  to  very  happy  times 
indeed  for  those  that  live  in  rural 
America.* 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  WILLIAM 
J.  BURKHOLDER,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OP  PAIRPAX 
COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvnoimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Burkholder,  superintendent 
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of  the  Fairfax  County  public  schools, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  forthcoming  re- 
tirement on  June  30,  1985.  His  career 
spans  some  34  years  in  public  educa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
29  of  which  were  spent  in  Fairfax 
County.  During  that  period,  he  has 
served  education  as  a  school  bus 
driver,  classroom  teacher,  school  prin- 
cipal, instructional  supervisor,  person- 
nel director,  labor  negotiator,  and 
deputy  superintendent— a  broad  range 
of  experiences  which  qualified  him  for 
the  superlntendency  of  the  10th  larg- 
est school  system  in  our  great  Nation, 
an  organization  of  more  than  13.000 
employees  engaged  in  educating 
124.000  students  in  159  schools  and  19 
special  services  centers,  serving  the 
educational  needs  of  a  population 
close  to  650.000  people  in  an  area  cov- 
ering more  than  400  square  miles. 

In  this  highly  complex  situation.  Mr. 
Burkholder  has  displayed  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  fine  educational  leader 
courage,  sensitivity,  a  strong  sense  of 
educational  priorities,  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  community  values  and  dynam- 
ics, an  ability  to  move  toward  the 
future  without  sacrificing  the 
strengths  of  the  past  and  present,  and 
a  belief  in  children  as  this  Nation's 
most  important  resource. 

Among  his  many  achievements  are 
Just  three  which  I  will  mention  here. 
His  comprehensive  program  to  address 
the  problems  of  substance  abuse  is  a 
national  model,  recognized  by  Mrs. 
Reagan  at  a  White  House  ceremony. 
His  determination  to  improve  the  aca- 
demic performance  of  minority  stu- 
dents has  resulted  in  a  major  effort  in- 
volving every  school  and  supported  by 
community  leaders.  Finally,  he  has 
guided  the  opening  of  a  high  school 
for  science  and  technology,  and  en- 
couraged the  active  involvement  of  the 
business  community  through  his  busi- 
ness/Industry advisory  council.  These 
selected  accomplishments  are  symbolic 
of  his  dedication  to  the  resolution  of 
current  problems  and  his  recognition 
of  future  needs. 

The  life  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools  is  not  easy.  Dealing  with  80- 
hour  workweeks,  hundreds  of  public 
and  private  meetings,  the  depth  of 
community  emotions  surrounding 
highly  controversial  Issues,  the  balanc- 
ing of  competing  special  interests,  and. 
above  all.  the  need  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  body  politic  on  the  child  in 
the  classroom,  require  skills  and  char- 
acteristics which  are  almost  superhu- 
man. Mr.  Burkholder  has  met  all  of 
these  challenges  with  imperturt>able 
ntimnpgg  and  acumen,  perceptlveness, 
and  sensitivity. 

As  the  representative  of  Virginia's 
10th  Congressional  District.  I  take 
great  pride  in  Mr.  Burkholder's  career 
and  I  Join  my  colleagues  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Airfax  County  in  wishing  him 
much  happiness  in  the  years  to  come.* 
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WALLOP-BREAUX  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIAlfA 
nf  THZ  HOnSK  or  RXPRISKHTATrVIS 

Wednesday.  May  8.  198S 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution,  for 
myself  and  136  of  my  colleagues, 
which  would  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  properly  implement  the  Boat- 
ing Safety  and  Sport  Fish  Enhance- 
ment Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Act.  Passed  in  1984  as 
part  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  this 
legislation  was  the  result  of  a  long 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sport  fisher- 
men and  boaters  of  this  country  to 
raise  additional  fimds  to  Improve  their 
sport  and  to  continue  a  50-year  tradi- 
tion of  user  fee  programs  to  support 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  Wallop-Breaux  program  is  an 
expansion  and  continuation  of  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Pro- 
gram, passed  by  the  Congress  In  1950, 
which  was  funded  by  an  excise  tax  on 
certain  articles  of  sport  fishing  tackle. 
The  Boating  Safety  and  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Act  expanded  the  number 
of  fishing  tackle  items  subject  to  this 
excise  tax.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
recognized  that  recreational  boaters 
pay  another  user  fee  for  which  they 
previously  received  only  limited  bene- 
fits—the 9  cents  per  gallon  tax  on 
fuels  purchased  for  recreational  boats. 
Prior  to  passage  of  the  Wallop-Breaux 
legislation,  the  money  attributable  to 
the  motorboat  fuels  tax  was  author- 
ized to  be  spent  on  boating  safety  pro- 
grams, but  very  little  was  ever  appro- 
priated. The  Wallop-Breaux  legisla- 
tion dedicated  the  motorboat  fuels  tax 
to  boating  safety  and  sport  fish  resto- 
ration programs,  along  with  import 
duties  on  fishing  tackle  and  pleuure 
craft.  All  of  these  funds  were  plac^in 
a  special  Aquatic  Resources  Trust 
Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  a 
bipartisan  effort,  strongly  supported 
by  the  fishing  and  boating  public,  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration.  Yet, 
the  administration's  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  1986  proposes  to  repeal 
the  existing  automatic  appropriation 
for  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restora- 
tion Act  and  to  withhold  new  funds 
from  this  program.  My  colleagues  and 
I  believe  that  the  administration's 
attack  on  this  program  threatens  to 
undermine  the  user  fee  concept  which 
has  served  this  program  and  others  so 
well.  Sportsmen  have  willingly  sup- 
ported user  fees  in  the  past  because 
they  believe  in  conserving  these  natu- 
ral resoiurces  and  because  Congress 
has  never  broken  faith  with  them.  I 
strongly  urge  your  support  for  this 
resolution  that  calls  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  honor  its  commitment  to 
the  more  than  50  million  American 
boaters  and  fishermen  and  to  imple- 
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ment  the  provisions  of  the  Boating 
Safety  and  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act 
as  approved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  less  than  1  year  ago.* 
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'DOC"  GARCELON  ELECTED  NRA 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

or  MAnn 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSmTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  May  8,  198S 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  distin- 
guished citizen  from  the  First  District 
of  Maine  has  risen  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  The  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America  [NRA].  Dr.  Alonzo  H.  Oar- 
celon.  DD8.  was  unanlmousy  elected 
president  of  the  3-mlllion-member 
NRA  by  its  board  of  directors  on  April 
22  at  the  association's  14th  annual 
meeting  in  Seattle. 

This  prestigious  position  could  not 
have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  quali- 
fied Individual.  Dr.  Garcelon,  an  out- 
standing marksman  and  progun  activ- 
ist from  Augusta.  ME,  has  a  broad 
background  in  professional  and  civic 
activities.  In  addition  to  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  NRA  before 
his  election  to  presidency,  he  has  held 
positions  in  many  other  organizations, 
including  chairman  of  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Maine  Department  of 
Inland  Fisheries  and  Game,  chairman 
of  the  Maine  Governor's  Committee 
on  Himting  Safety,  and  chairman  of 
the  Council  for  Sensible  Game  Man- 
agement, as  well  8s  heading  other 
hunting  and  rifle  associations.  Dr. 
Garcelon  is  honorary  president  for  life 
of  the  Sportman's  Alliance  of  Maine, 
an  organization  that  he  founded  in 
1975.  As  a  public  and  private  health 
dentist,  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion, having  served  as  president  of  the 
State  Dental  Association  Dr.  Garcelon 
has  an  abiding  interest  in  education  as 
well.  He  serves  as  a  trustee  of  three 
different  educational  Institutions. 

I  praise  my  friend  and  fellow 
Malner,  "Doc"  Garcelon.  for  his  many 
achievements  and-  Invite  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  congratulating  him  and 
wishing  him  luck  as  he  looks  toward 
this  new  challenge  at  the  NRA. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  Dr.  Garcelon's  ac- 
ceptace  speech  at  the  Seattle  NRA 
Convention: 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  board:  Thank 
you  for  electing  me  president  of  this  great 
organization— The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  America.  You  know,  I'd  rather  be 
president  of  the  NRA  than  Oovemor  of 
Ifaasachusetts,  which  doesn't  say  much,  I 
suppose.  But  I'd  rather  be  president  of  NRA 
than  Oovemor  of  Maine  and  that  says 
much! 

Where  else  in  America  could  a  small  town 
dentist  from  Maine  be  honored  by  his  peers 
through  election  as  president  of  the  3  mil- 


lion-plus member  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

The  fight  for  leadership  of  NRA  is  over. 
Ray  Amett  is  our  elected  executive  vice 
president  for  the  next  five  years.  I  want  to 
congratulate  Ray.  but  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  JfRA.  We  are  so  fortunate  to 
find  another  great  American  to  carry  on 
where  Harlon  Carter  left  off.  In  our  great 
American  democracy,  people  argue,  contest, 
and  cast  their  ballots.  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  an  equally  important  tradition  is  ac- 
cepting the  outcome  of  elections  hard 
fought  and  fairly  contested. 

As  the  one  common  link  between  the 
membership  as  a  whole  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors—both of  whom  share  responsibility 
for  governing  this  great  organization- the 
office  of  president  can  and  must  be  one  of 
leadership! 

I  pledge  to  this  organization  that  I  will 
vigorously  pursue  my  role  of  healer,  unifier, 
and  catalyst  for  promoting  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives as  well  as  the  dreams  of  this  orgwil- 
zatlon  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

In  addition  to  this  traditional  role,  permit 
me  to  sketch  a  few  other  areas  which  I  hope 
to  address  as  your  new  president.  Theae  ia- 
elude:  (1)  fair  coverage  by  the  media,  (2)  re- 
cruitment of  ooUllons  of  hunters  as  mem- 
bers. (3)  educating  new  generations  to  the 
responsibilities  of  gun  ownership  and  hunt- 
ing, and  (4)  reaching  the  group  which 
number  over  50%  of  all  voters— the  women 
of  America! 

With  regard  to  the  first  issue,  we  want  to 
Judiciously  use  our  economic  power  and 
clout  to  bring  fairness  to  the  print  and  elec- 
tronic media.  They,  who  represent  no  one 
but  themselves,  have  for  so  long  distorted 
the  values,  activities,  and  Integrity  of  NRA 
members  and  millions  of  other  hunters  and 
gun  owners. 

By  entering  the  market  place,  perhaps  we 
could  help  bring  about  a  climate  In  which 
the  media  covers  events  and  organizations 
with  falmeas,  objectivity,  and  honesty.  In 
the  near  future,  I  will  appoint  a  si>eclal  com- 
mittee which  will  explore  these  possibilities. 

As  an  avid  hunter  and  lifelong  gun  owner, 
I  know  that  we  can  enlist  many  more  mem- 
bers to  this  important  group.  While  many 
may  not  yet  have  heard  our  message.  It 
seems  pretty  simple  to  an  old  country  boy 
like  me  that  you  can't  hunt  if  you  can't  own 
or  use  a  gun.  Our  challenge  is  to  reach  and 
recniit  the  20  million  hunters  who  are  not 
yet  among  us. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning  with  our 
youth  programs.  The  youth  of  America  are 
our  future.  We  must  expand  our  efforts  in 
this  direction.  There  must  be  millions  of  our 
youth  like  Jared  Ooegellne,  whom  we  hon- 
ored Friday  as  the  50,000th  Junior  member. 

Our  young  people  are  the  leaders  and 
voters  of  tomorrow.  They  are  also  the  hun- 
ters and  gun  owners  of  the  next  genera- 
tions, for  without  their  interest  and  Involve- 
ment, there  will  be  no  gun  ownership  or 
hunting. 

Another  segment  of  our  population  which 
needs  more  emphasis  is  women.  We  can 
easUy  double  or  triple  our  ranks  by  enlisting 
women  who  can  or  will  share  our  Interests. 

This  so-called  minority,  as  well  as  the  real 
minorities  in  our  society,  represent  great  po- 
tential for  Increasing  our  ranks. 

Thus  far,  I've  not  said  anything  about  the 
NRA's  most  important  responsibility— op- 
posing gun  control  of  aU  kinds  and  in  all  po- 
litical Jurisdictions!  Lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding by  friend  and  foe  alike,  these 
areas  I've  discussed,  and  given  new  priority, 
will    provide    the    needed    and    additional 
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strength,  numbers,  and  resources  for  the 
battles  that  lie  ahead.  NRA  has,  and  will 
always  be,  the  "cutting  edge"  and  In  the 
first  rank  among  any  who  defend  the  second 
amendment.  Preserving  our  rights  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  Is,  after  all.  our  primary  chal- 
lenge and  greatest  obligation.  So  said  our 
membership  by  over  95%,  according  to  the 
recent  DMI  poll. 

You'll  be  hearing  more  about  these  sub- 
jects in  the  President's  Column  and  through 
other  appropriate  means. 

In  the  meantime,  I  respectfully  request 
that  when  we  leave  this  board  meeting,  and 
this  annual  meeting,  that  we  become  a 
family  once  again,  with  all  of  the  traditions 
that  make  a  family  great.  If  there  is  any 
group  that  can  do  it,  we,  the  NRA.  can! 

Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you  alL* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AaizoRA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  CoifasissioiiAL 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to 
know  where  I  stand  on  the  issues  de- 
cided by  this  body,  and  I  have  found 
that  printing  my  record  here  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all  inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  more  specifics. 

The  votes  are  described  as  follows: 


1.  Rollcall  number, 

2.  Ntmiber  of  the  bill  or  reaolutlon; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  the  vote; 

5.  The  outcome  of  the  vote: 

6.  The  vote  total; 

7.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y-yes.  N-no,  and 
NV=not  voting; 

8.  The  vote  totals  of  the  Arlsona  delega- 
tion (yes-no-not  voting); 

9.  The  date. 

151.  HJl.  4170.  Deficit  ReducUon  Act. 
Vander  Jagt,  R-Mlch.,  motion  to  instruct 
House  conferees  on  the  deficit-reduction  bill 
not  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
lengthen  the  depreciation  period  for  real 
estate  and  to  reduce  tax  credits  available  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  old  buildings.  Motion 
agreed  to  397-24:  Y(5-0-0).  May  23,  1984. 

152.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Oore,  D-Tenn.,  amendment 
to  the  Brown,  D-Callf.,  amendment,  to  pro- 
vide that  no  funds  may  be  used  to  test  the 
anti-sateUite  missUe  (ASAT)  against  a 
target  In  space  unless  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducts a  test  of  its  ASAT  after  enactment  of 
the  bill.  Adopted  238-181:  Y(2-3-0),  May  23, 
1984. 
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153.  H.R.  5187.  Departmioit  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Stratton.  D-N.Y.,  amend- 
ment to  the  Brown,  D-Calif.,  amendment,  to 
provide  that  the  anti-sateUlte  mlasUe 
(ASAT)  may  be  tested  against  an  object  In 
space  as  many  times  as  the  Soviet  ASAT  has 
been  tested  against  an  object  in  space.  Re- 
jected 178-236:  N(3-2-0).  May  23,  1984. 

154.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Byron.  D-Md.,  amendment  to 
the  McCurdy,  D-Okla.,  substitute  to  the 
Brown.  D-Callf..  amendment,  to  provide 
that  the  anti-sateUlte  mlssUe  (ASAT)  may 
be  tested  against  an  object  In  space  as  many 
times  as  the  Soviet  ASAT  has  been  tested 
against  an  object  In  space.  Rejected  181-229: 
N(S-2-0).  May  23,  1984. 

155.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  McCurdy,  D-Okla.,  substi- 
tute to  the  Brown.  D-Callf.,  amendment,  to 
bar  testing  of  the  anti-satellite  missile 
(ASAT)  against  an  object  In  space  through 
March  31.  1985.  and  allowing  tests  thereaf- 
ter only  if  the  president  certifies  that  he 
has  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume  ne- 
gotiations to  limit  ASATs.  Rejected  186-228: 
N(3-2-0),  May  23,  1984.  (The  Brown  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  which  provided  that  no 
funds  may  be  used  to  test  the  anti-satellite 
mlasQe  (ASAT)  against  a  target  In  space 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  conducts  a  test  of 
its  ASAT  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  subse- 
quently was  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

156.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Foley.  D-Wash..  amendment 
to  bar  the  use  of  authorized  funds  to  intro- 
duce combat  troops  into  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  except  in  certain  cinmmstanoes. 
Adopted  341-64:  Y(2-3-0).  May  23,  1984. 

157.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Hartnett,  R-S.C.  amend- 
ment to  bar  the  use  of  authorized  funds  to 
introduce  ccmibat  troops  Into  Western 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  or  Korea,  except  in 
certain  circumstances.  Rejected  27-379:  N(0- 
5-0).  May  23.  1984. 

159.  H.R.  5692.  Debt  Limit.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  increase  temporarily  the  debt  ceiling 
by  >30  billion,  from  $1.49  trillion  to  $1.52 
trillion,  through  June  22,  1984.  Passed  211- 
198:  Y(3-2-0),  May  24,  1984. 

160.  HJ.  Res.  492.  Department  of  Agrlcxil- 
ture.  Fiscal  1984  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  to  appropriate 
$1,061,894,000  in  fiscal  1984  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies. 
Adopted  376-36:  Y(4-l-0).  May  24.  1984. 

161.  H.J.  Res.  492.  i:>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, Fiscal  1984  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Long,  D-Md.,  motion  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  providing  $61.75  million 
in  military  aid  to  EI  Salvador.  Motion 
agreed  to  267-154:  Y(4-l-0),  May  24.  1984. 

162.  H.J.  Res.  492.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Fiscal  1984  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Boland.  D-Mass.,  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  Amendment  providing  $21  mil- 
lion in  covert  aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels,  with 
an  amendment  providing  no  funds  for  Nica- 
raguan rebels.  Motion  agreed  to  241-177: 
Y(2-3-0),  May  24,  1984. 

163.  HJR.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Hunter.  R-Callf.,  amendment 
to  bar  the  use  of  authorized  funds  to  intro- 
duce combat  troops  into  El  Salvador  or 
Nicaragua  unless  the  president  determines 
that  a  communist  threat  to  the  region 
exists.  Rejected  99-288:  N(3-2-0).  May  24. 
1984. 

164.  HJt.  2174.  Bankruptcy  Court  Exten- 
sion. Rodino,  D-N.J.,  motion  to  agree  with 
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the  S«n*t«  unendments  to  the  bill  to 
extend  from  M&y  25,  1984.  until  June  20, 
1M4,  ft  period  of  tnnsltlon  to  ft  new  bank- 
ruptcy court  system  estftbliahed  under  the 
1978  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  (PL  05-598). 
MoUon  agreed  to  349-37:  T(4-<X-1).  May  24. 
1984. 

186.  HJi.  5713.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations, 
Placal  1985.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
511)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment and  17  Independent  agencies  for  fiscal 
1985.  Adopted  296-58:  Y(2-l-2).  May  30, 
1984. 

187.  H.R.  5713.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Walker.  R-Pa..  amendment  to 
authorize  the  president  to  cut  any  item  in 
the  bill  by  up  to  10  percent  Rejected  133- 
258:  N(3-3-0).  May  30.  1984. 

168.  H.R.  5713.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1985.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $58,436,496,500  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Development  and  17  in- 
dependent ftgencies  in  fiscal  1985.  Passed 
283-110:  T(3-2-0).  May  30.  1984. 

169.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Bedell.  D-lowa.  amendment 
to  the  Nichols.  D-Ala..  ftmendment  to  bar 
the  Pentagon  from  limiting  competitive  bid- 
ding only  to  persons  on  a  list  of  qualified 
bidders.  Adopted  324-75:  T(3-3-0).  May  30. 
1984. 

170.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Nichols.  I>Ala..  amendment 
to  require  contractors  to  identify  the  manu- 
facturer of  parts  sold  to  the  Pentagon. 
Adopted  396-0:  T(  5-0-0).  May  30.  1984. 

171.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Ottlnger.  D-N.Y..  amend- 
ment to  bar  the  use  of  funds  for  civil  de- 
fense intended  to  prepare  for  or  respond  to 
a  nuclear  war.  Rejected  87-301:  N(O-S-O). 
May  30.  1984. 

172.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Biaggi.  D-N.Y..  amendment 
to  allow  up  to  two  non-U.S.-built  cruise 
ships  to  be  used  in  trade  between  U.S.  ports. 
Adopted  237-159:  N<  1-4-0).  May  30.  1984. 

174.  H.R.  5112.  Commerce.  Justice.  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1985.  Ottlnger.  D-N.Y..  amendment  to 
delete  $31.3  million  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  created  in  1983  to  en- 
couraged understanding  of  U.S.-fltyle  democ- 
racy in  foreign  countries  through  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Adopted  N(4-l-0),  !i<ay  31.  1984. 

175.  HJl.  5112.  Commerce.  Justice.  SUte 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1985.  Miller.  R-Ohlo.  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  instructions  to  trim  4  percent  in  discre- 
tionary funding  for  fiscal  1985.  Motion 
agreed  to  208-194:  N(3-2-0).  May  31,  1984. 

176.  H.R.  5112.  Commerce.  Justice,  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1985.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
(10.749.649,000  in  fiscal  1985  for  the  Com- 
merce. Justice  and  State  departments.  17  re- 
lated agencies  and  the  federal  Judiciary. 
Passed  303-98:  Y(3-2-0).  May  31,  1984. 

177.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Price,  D-III..  amendment  to 
the  Dickinson.  R-Ala.,  Amendment,  to  au- 
thorize the  production  for  15  MX  missUes 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  Adopted  203- 
182:  N(4-l-0).  May  31.  1984. 

178.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Bennett.  D-Fla..  amendment 
to  the  Dickinson.  R-Ala..  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  obligation  of  funds  appropriated 
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for  production  of  MX  missiles  unless  Con- 
gress has  given  Its  approval  by  passing  a 
Joint  resolution  ftfter  April  1.  1985.  Adopted 
199-197:  Y(2-3-0).  May  31.  1984. 

179.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Dickinson.  R-Ala..  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  to  authorize  the  produc- 
tion of  15  MX  missiles  but  prohibit  the  obli- 
gation of  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose unless  Congress  had  given  its  approval 
by  passing  s  Joint  resolution  after  April  1. 
1985.  Adopted  198-197:  NV(l-3-l).  May  31, 
1984. 

180.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Price.  D-ni..  motion  that  all 
debate  on  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
thereto  be  completed  in  one  hour  (by  10:10 
p.m.).  MoUon  agreed  to  213-174:  Y(3-3-0). 
May  31.  1984. 

181.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  HUer,  R-Ind..  motion  that  all 
debate  on  the  Dellums,  D-Calif.,  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be  limited 
to  five  minutes.  Motion  rejected  55-321: 
N(3-3-0).  May  31.  1984. 

183.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Dellums.  D-Callf..  amend- 
ment to  prohibit,  during  fiscal  1985.  further 
deployment  In  Europe  of  Pershing  II  or 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  unless  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  notified  the  United  States  that 
there  was  a  NATO  consensus  thst  further 
deployments  should  be  noade.  Rejected  104- 
291:  N(0-5-0).  May  31.  1084. 

183.  H.R.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Dickinson.  R-Ala..  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  to  authorize  the  produc- 
tion of  15  MX  missiles  but  prohibit  the  obli- 
gation of  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose unless  Congress  have  given  Its  approval 
by  passing  a  Joint  resolution  after  April  1. 
1985.  Adopted  199-196:  Y(2-3-0).  May  31. 
1984. 

184.  HJl.  5167.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize $207  bUlion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, weapons  procurement,  and  operations 
and  maintenance  in  the  Departjnent  of  De- 
fense. Passed  298-98:  Y(4-l-0).  May  31. 
1984. 

185.  HJl.  5743.  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1985.  Dannemeyer.  R-Callf.. 
amendment  to  reduce  certain  programs  by 
$24  million,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Ag- 
riciilture  Department  could  administratively 
implement  money-saving  policy  changes  rec- 
ommended by  a  presidential  c»mmission 
(the  Grace  commission).  Rejected  153-332: 
N(3-2-0).  June  6.  1984. 

186.  H.R.  5743.  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1985.  Obey.  D-Wis..  subsUtute 
for  the  Walker.  R-Pa..  amendment,  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  non-entitlement 
farm  and  food  programs  In  fiscal  1985  by  64 
percent.  Rejected  6-388:  N(  0-5-0),  Jxine  6, 
1984. 

187.  HJl.  5743.  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1985.  Walker.  R-Pa..  amend- 
ment to  reduce  appropriations  from  farm 
and  food  programs  in  fiscal  1985  by  1  per- 
cent. Adopted  232-164:  Y(5-0-0).  June  6. 
1984. 

188.  H.R.  5753.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1985.  Frenzel.  R-Mlnn., 
amendment  to  reduce  funds  for  House  of 
Representatives  operations  by  approximate- 
ly $13  mUlion.  Rejected  191-201:  N(3-2-0). 
June  6.  1984. 

189.  HJl.  5753.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1985.  Brown.  R-Colo.. 
amendment  to  bar  hiring  individuals  to  op- 
erate elevators  in  House  office  buildings  and 
reduce  funds  In  the  bill  earmarked  for  eleva- 
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tor  operators'  salaries  by  $88,354.  Rejected 
176-205:  N(3-2-0).  June  6,  1984. 

190.  H.R.  5753.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1985.  Frenzel,  R-Mlnn.. 
amendment  to  make  a  2  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  the  bill's  funding  level.  Adopt- 
ed 201-175:  N(2-2-l).  June  6.  1984. 

191.  H.R.  5753.  LegislaUve  Branch  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1985.  Fazio.  D-CaUf.. 
motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to  234-147:  Y(2-3-0).  June  6. 
1984.  (By  voting  to  rise  the  House  refused  to 
consider  a  pending  Lewis.  R-Callf..  amend- 
ment to  t>ar  the  use  of  funds  for  House  tele- 
vision coverage  unless  cameras  pan  the 
chamber  uniformly  from  gavel  to  gavel.) 

192.  H.R.  5753.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1985.  Frenzel.  R-Mlnn.. 
amendment  to  make  a  2  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  In  the  bill's  funding  level.  Adopt- 
ed 193-190:  N(3-2-0).  June  6.  1984.  (This 
amendment  previously  had  been  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.) 

193.  H.R.  5753.  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations. Fiscal  1985.  Passage  of  the  bUl  to 
provide  $1,247,450,820  in  fiscal  1985  for 
House  of  Representatives  operations  and 
legislative  branch  agencies.  Passed  247-138: 
Y(4-l-0).  June  6.  1984. 

194.  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  WUdemess.  Seiber- 
llng,  D-Ohio.  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  designate  as  federal  wilderness  and 
protect  from  development  945,000  acres  in 
national  forests  in  Oregon.  Motion  agreed 
to  (thus  clearing  the  bill  for  the  president) 
281-99:  Y(2-2-l),  June  6.  1984. 

196.  H.R.  5145.  Human  Services  Amend- 
ments. Perkins.  D-Ky..  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  reauthorize 
Head  Start.  Community  Services  Block 
Grants,  and  other  social  services  programs 
through  fiscal  1989.  Motion  rejected  261- 
156:  Y(2-3-0).  June  7.  1984. 

197.  H.R.  5504.  Surface  TransporUtion 
Act.  McNulty.  D-Ariz.,  amendment  to  strike 
the  provision  in  the  bill  changing  the  for- 
mula for  allocating  to  the  states  funds  for 
highway  resurfacing,  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction.  Rejected  93-315: 
Y(5-<M».  June  7.  1984. 

198.  H.R.  5504.  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  approve  Inter- 
state highway  and  Interstate  substitute  cost 
estimates,  and  to  provide  relocation  assist- 
ance. Passed  297-73:  Y(3-2-0).  June  7.  1984. 

199.  H.R.  5525.  Semiconductor  Chip  Pro- 
tection. Kastenmeier.  D-Wis.,  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  to  provide  a 
new  form  of  10-year  copyright  protection 
for  semiconductor  chips.  Motion  agreed  to 
388-0:  Y(5-0-0),  June  11.  1984. 

200.  H.R.  4772.  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  Charter.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr.,  D-Texas, 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  grant  a  federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  Motion  agreed  to 
295-96:  Y(3-l-l).  June  11.  1984.* 


REMOVAL  JURISDICrnON  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA  " 

ni  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  correct  a  prob- 
lem with  the  Judicial   Code  of   the 
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United  States  relating  to  removal  ju- 
risdiction and  the  ability  of  Federal 
district  courts  to  hear  certain  cases  re- 
moved by  defendants  from  State 
courts.  This  legislation  will  eliminate 
unnecessary  and  unproductive  work  in 
the  Federal  court  system  and  remove 
another  obstacle  hindering  litigants  in 
their  quest  for  Justice. 

Conceptually,  the  problem  this  legis- 
lation addresses  is  simple.  A  State 
court  defendant  may  remove  to  the 
Federal  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  State  court  sits  an  action  founded 
on  a  claim  or  right  arising  imder  the 
Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  provided  for 
such  removal  in  1875  in  order  to 
enable  a  defendant  sued  on  a  Federal 
question  to  avoid  litigating  a  Federal 
issue  in  a  State  court  of  the  plaintiffs 
choice,  as  well  as  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral bench  to  hear  all  cases  involving 
Federal  questions. 

Removal  works  as  Congress  intend- 
ed—provided Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  of  the  action  is  con- 
current with  the  State  courts.  In  other 
words,  removal  operates  effectively  if 
either  the  State  courts  or  the  Federal 
courts  could  hear  the  action  and 
render  a  valid  judgment  on  the  merits. 
If,  however,  jurisdiction  over  the  par- 
ticular subject  matter  Is  reserved  by 
law  to  the  Federal  courts  exclusively, 
then  a  problem  arises.  Upon  removiO, 
the  Federal  court  must  dismiss  the 
action,  even  though  the  Federal  court 
is  the  only  tribunal  authorized  to  hear 
the  action  and  even  though  the  plain- 
tiff can  refile  the  suit  there  immedi- 
ately. 

This  results  from  the  1922  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Lambert  Run  Coal 
Co  V.  Baltimore  <fr  Ohio  R.  Co.,  258 
U.S.  377.  There,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  removal  jurisdiction  is  "de- 
rivative," and  ruled  that  a  Federal 
court  cannot  derive  subject  matter  ju- 
risdiction over  an  action  from  a  State 
court  which  had  no  such  jurisdiction. 
This  means  a  lawsuit  fUed  in  State 
court  and  removed  by  the  defendant 
to  Federal  court  for  further  proceed- 
ings must  be  dismissed  because  the 
Federal  court  does  not  acquire  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  no 
practical  sense  whatsoever.  The  rule 
requires  litigants  already  in  court  to 
start  over  in  Federal  court  from  the 
point  of  filing  rather  than  continuing 
from  the  point  of  removal.  Because 
only  the  defendant  can  remove  a  suit 
from  State  to  Federal  court,  obviously 
this  rule  penalizes  a  defendant  who 
wants  to  expedite  an  action  rather 
than  delay  it;  a  defendant  not  wanting 
to  proceed  wiU  seek  dismissal  in  the 
State  court  for  lack  of  subject  mfitter 
jurisdiction.  Tlie  rule  therefore  adds 
to  the  expenses  of  both  parties  and 
the  court  system  by  creating  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  delaying  actions 
which    could    otherwise    proceed    to 
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judgment.  The  rule  promotes  no  cog- 
nizable Federal  policy  in  return. 

The  rule  is  also  illogical.  To  require 
the  action  be  dismissed  and  refined  in 
the  same  Federal  court  defeats  the 
very  purpose  of  removal  jurisdiction. 
The  Federal  court  is  where  the  action 
should  have  been  filed  in  the  first 
place,  and  is  indeed  the  only  court 
which  can  hear  it  and  render  a  valid 
judgment.  The  rule  also  penalizes 
plaintiffs  whose  attorneys  mistakenly 
file  their  claims  in  the  wrong  courts 
when  the  defendant  is  willing  to 
remove  the  action  to  the  proper 
forum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  would 
amend  section  1441  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion to  correct  this  problem.  The 
intent  of  my  legislation  is  clear  To 
overrule  the  doctrine  of  Lambert  Run 
Coal  Company  to  permit  Federal 
courts  to  hear  cases  removed  from 
State  courts  which  lack  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  the  actions. 
This  biU  will  make  our  court  ssrstem 
more  efficient  for  the  courts  them- 
selves and  for  litigants. 

This  legislation  does  not  expand  the 
substantive  rights  of  litigants.  The  bill 
provides  only  that  a  Federal  court  to 
which  an  action  is  removed  by  defend- 
ant is  not  precluded  from  hearing  the 
suit  and  rendering  judgment  on  the 
merits  because  the  State  court  from 
which  the  action  is  removed  lacked  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter. 
Under  current  law,  only  defendants 
may  remove  actions  from  State  to  Fed- 
eral court,  and  defendants  not  wishing 
to  remove  need  only  move  to  riinmiss 
actions  below  if  they  prefer,  forcing 
plantiff  to  refile  in  a  proper  forum. 
Should  defendant,  however,  choose  to 
remove  an  action  to  the  proper  Feder- 
al forum  in  the  interest  of  expediting 
the  litigation,  he  or  she  may  do  so 
under  this  legislation,  provided  the 
other  requirements  for  removal  are 
satisfied,  and  the  Federal  court  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  former  law 
professors,  George  Fraser  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Law  Center, 
brought  this  problem  to  my  attention. 
Professor  Fraser  is  a  long-time  student 
of  the  Federal  court  system  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  issues  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  clvU  procedure.  Pro- 
fessor Fraser  and  other  commentators 
including  Wright  and  Miller,  Hart  and 
Wechsler  and  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute have  urged  the  courts  and  Con- 
gress to  abandon  this  unjustified  and 
unproductive  rule.  I  am  grateful  to 
Professor  Fraser  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  kind  and  diligent  assist- 
ance in  drafting  this  important  and 
long  overdue  legislation.* 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiAXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPSZSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 

would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 
into  the  CoHGRESSiOHAL  Rbcoro: 

ACRICULTUKAL  EXPOKTB 

As  if  high  interest  rates  and  low  prices 
were  not  enough,  farmers  now  have  a  third 
reason  to  be  concerned  over  the  health  of 
their  industry:  for  the  second  time  in  a 
month,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
lowered  its  estimate  of  U.S.  exports  for 
1985,  dropping  It  some  $1  billion.  According 
to  USDA  officials,  the  U.S.  will  seU  $34.5  bU- 
llon  worth  of  farm  goods  abroad  this  year. 
That  is  down  more  than  20%  from  1981. 
when  agricultural  exports  peaked  at  almost 
$44  bUlion.  Not  only  have  export  earnings 
dropped,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  agricultur- 
al trade  has  faUen  from  46%  to  38%. 

Exports  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
U.S.  farmers.  1  out  of  every  3  acres  is  pro- 
ducing solely  for  export.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports constitute  one-fifth  of  farm  income  as 
well  as  one-fifth  of  U.S.  total  export  earn- 
ings. It  is  clear  that  our  farmers'  income 
and  the  well-being  of  agrir.Uture  have 
become  heavily  dependent  upon  exiwrts. 
Once  a  relatively  Isolated  sector,  V£.  farm- 
ing is  now  heavily  "internationalized".  Since 
Indiana  ranks  eighth  in  our  nation's  total 
agricultural  expwrts  (fourth  in  soybean  and 
feed  grains),  Hooslers  have  a  big  stake  in 
the  world  market. 

Yet  this  reliance  on  world  markets  can  be 
a  two-edged  sword.  Our  farmers  are  now  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  events  which  take 
place  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  such 
as  changes  in  agricultural  and  economic 
policies  of  foreign  countries,  the  vagaries  of 
weather  conditions  worldwide  and  the 
international  monetary  situation  and  ex- 
change rates. 

In  the  1970'8,  farm  exports  were  booming, 
due  largely  to  increased  purchasing  power 
of  (Muntries  that  were  good  markets  for  our 
products,  as  well  as  a  more  competitive  U.S. 
dollar.  Overall,  the  value  of  UjB.  farm  ex- 
ports increased  460  percent,  from  less  than 
$8  billion  in  1971  to  almost  $44  billion  in 
1981.  Yet  in  recent  years,  exports  have  l)een 
slumping.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
including  the  strong  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
lingering  world  recession,  huge  third-world 
debts,  increased  agricultural  production 
worldwide,  aggressive  competition,  and  high 
U.S.  farm  support  levels  pricing  us  out  of 
some  markets. 

Productivity  gains  and  increased  efficien- 
cy in  several  countries  have  complicated 
this  export  problem  and  have  recently  chal- 
lenged American  producers.  For  example, 
market  incentives  introduced  in  China  in 
1982  produced  a  15  percent  expansion  in 
com  production,  20  percent  in  rice,  and  40 
percent  in  wheat.  Increased  yields  with  the 
use  of  new  varieties  coupled  with  govern- 
ment incentives  made  the  United  Kingdom 
a  net  exporter  of  wheat  and  barley  in  little 
more  than  four  years.  In  Latin  America,  ag- 
ricultural production  had  increased  by  35 
percent  over  the  last  decade.  Brazilian  soy- 
bean and  com  yields  often  compete  with  our 
own.  Argentine  wheat  prices  undercut  ours, 
and  both  countries  have  significant  land  for 
farm  expansion. 
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Diagnoses  of  the  causes  of  agriculture's 
ills  are  numerous,  but  most  of  the  proposed 
remedies  rely  upon  the  same  old  medicine. 
It  Is  critical  that  we  seek  innovative  wasrs  to 
maintain  and.  If  possible,  expand  our  ex- 
ports, and  thereby  help  assure  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  a  fair  return  on  his  Investment. 
Oiven  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  there 
is  no  single,  simple  solution. 

The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
recent  years  had  been  the  primary  factor  in 
the  downturn  In  farm  exports,  and  the 
major  culprit  behind  our  overvalued  dollar 
is  the  huge  federal  deficit.  The  overvalued 
dollar  makes  American  products  some  40 
percent  more  expensive  to  overseas  custom- 
ers. The  biggest  single  step  we  can  take  to 
help  the  farmer  is  to  reduce  the  federal  def- 
icit. 

Unfortunately,  reducing  the  deficit  will 
take  time,  and  many  farmers  need  help  now. 
We  must  take  Immediate  steps  to  Improve 
our  export  picture.  The  newly-formed  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Export  Policy,  composed  of  35  govern- 
ment and  farm-sector  leaders,  recently  re- 
leased a  preliminary  report  to  assist  Con- 
gress in  its  rewrite  of  the  4- year  Farm  Bill 
this  year.  The  report  proposes  several  steps, 
which  I  support,  for  improving  U.S.  agricul- 
ture exports: 

Plrst,  because  farm  exports  suffer  from 
the  inconsistent  actions  of  the  many  U.S. 
government  agencies  involved  in  policy  for- 
mulation, we  should  designate  one  govern- 
ment agency  to  be  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing agricultural  trade  policy.  All  agencies 
should  be  required  to  report  the  impact 
their  policies  and  programs  would  have  on 
farm  exports.  Second,  we  should  require  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to 
implement  an  Improved  system  for  monitor- 
ing and  responding  to  unfair  trade  practices. 
We  must  counter  unfair  trade  pi .  ;'c>  s  by 
every  apropriate  means.  Third,  we  . :  juld 
continue  to  negotiate  a  general  reduc  ,a  of 
trade  barriers,  as  dictated  by  our  r  donal 
commitment  to  fair  trade.  Variab'  Import 
restrictions  could  be  used  to  rewa  J  nations 
cooperating  in  efforts  to  lower  trade  bar- 
riers and  to  punish  nations  wh'ch  continue 
to  employ  predatory  or  unfvir  trade  prac- 
tices. Fourth,  we  mur*  °n»jand  and  improve 
our  export  credit  programs,  including  direct 
credits,  credit  guarantees,  and  blended- 
credit  programs.  I  favor  the  selective  and  fo- 
cused use  of  export  subsidies  when  they  are 
necessary  to  discourage  foreign  subsidies 
and  maintain  U.S.  markets.  Fifth,  the  long- 
term  potential  of  U.S.  agriculture  depends 
upon  a  strong  commitment  to  foreign 
market  development.  That  includes  credit 
programs  for  importing  countries  to  im- 
prove their  import  and  marketing  faculties, 
as  well  as  Improved  use  of  food  aid  pro- 
grams for  foreign  market  development. 
Sixth,  the  U.S.  must  re-establish  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier  of  agricultural 
products,  by  strengthening  existing  law  gen- 
erally prohibiting  the  use  of  embargoes  and 
by  ensuring  contract  sanctity.  Seventh, 
cargo  preference  laws  designed  to  help  the 
U.S.  maritime  Industry  have  Increased  the 
cost  of  shipping  our  farm  products  overseas. 
We  should  exempt  agricultural  programs 
from  cargo  preference  requirements.  Final- 
ly, we  must  make  sure  that  our  domestic 
farm  programs  are  not  hindering  the  com- 
petitiveness of  UJS.  agricultural  products  In 
world  markets.* 
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SALDTE  TO  HARRT  CRANDELL. 
A  DEFENDER  OP  WILDLIFE 
AND  WILDERNESS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEfflERLING 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSXHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  198S 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
May  1  marked  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Harry  Crandell  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Interior  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  after  a  distinguished 
3S-year  career  of  service  as  a  defender 
of  our  Nation's  wildlife  and  wUdlands. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
wouJd  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  tireless  efforts  on  t>ehalf 
of  the  environment.  The  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  once 
observed  that  the  trees,  animals, 
plants,  fish,  and  landscapes  of  our 
Nation,  because  they  cannot  speak  in 
their  own  defense,  are  all  too  often 
left  without  a  voice  in  modem  society. 
For  over  35  years,  Harry  Crandell  has 
been,  like  Justice  Douglas  himself,  an 
ardent  defender  of  those  interests.  But 
more  than  that,  through  his  tremen- 
dous knowledge  and  wise  counsel,  he 
has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to  our 
subcommittee  and.  indeed,  to  the 
entire  conservation  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

While  I  have  known  Harry  only  for 
the  past  10  years,  in  8  of  which  he 
served  as  staff  director  of  my  Sutx:om- 
mittees  on  Alaska  Lands  and  Public 
Lands,  his  formal  conservation  career 
extends  back  to  1951,  when  he  began  a 
10-year  stint  as  a  wildlife  refuge  man- 
ager with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service.  During  that  period.  Harry  was 
assigned  to  various  wildlife  refuges  in 
Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming, 
and  his  duties  included  personnel  su- 
pervision, public  relations,  preparation 
of  biological  studies  and  research  in 
public  use  management  and  wildlife 
Issues.  From  conversations  with  him 
over  the  years  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  his  great  personal  strengths,  such 
as  his  friendly,  self-effacing  manner 
and  his  ability  as  a  firm  but  congenial 
negotiator,  were  developed  or  honed 
during  those  10  years  in  the  field. 

In  1959,  Harry  moved  to  Albuquer- 
que, NM,  where  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service's  land 
acquisition  program  for  an  eight  State 
region— Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
instruimental  in  the  establishment  of 
16  new  units  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  and  in  assisting  States 
and  Indian  tribes  In  the  development 
and  implementation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life management  programs.  He  also 
represented  the  agency  at  numerous 
public  meetings,  hearings,  and  negoti- 
ating sessions— activities  which  pre- 
pared him  extraordinarily  well  for  his 
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legislative  responsibilities  beginning 
some  10  years  later  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  1964.  Harry's  career  brought  him 
to  Washington,  DC.  where  he  became 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service's  plan- 
ning officer  with  responsibUity  for  su- 
pervising planning  functions  for  recre- 
ation, interpretive  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  wilderness  activities.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act  in 
1964.  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
was  directed  to  review  roadless  areas 
of  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System,  with  a  view  toward  recom- 
mending suitable  areas  for  wUdemess. 
It  was  Harry's  Job  to  head  up  that 
review  process.  Thus  began  Harry's 
formal  involvement  in  the  wUdemess 
'movement."  However.  I  am  sure  that 
his  real  involvement  began  In  his  boy- 
hood years  In  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado, where  his  parents,  Ben  and  MU- 
dred  CrandeU,  InstiUed  In  him  a  love 
for  the  outdoors  and  respect  for 
nature.  Harry's  leadership,  often  in 
the  face  of  stiff  resistance  from  more 
"management"  oriented  colleagues 
who  did  not  as  fully  appreciate  the 
values  of  unmanaged  wUdlands,  result- 
ed in  the  ultimate  recommendation  of 
some  3.5  million  acres  of  wUdlife 
refuge  lands  in  the  lower  48  States  and 
tens  of  mlUions  of  acres  In  Alaska  for 
inclusion  in  the  newly  created  WUder- 
ness  System.  Many  of  those  areas  have 
since  been  designated  as  wilderness  by 
act  of  Congress,  thanks  in  no  smaU 
degree  to  Harry's  diUgent  efforts  in 
developing  the  proposals  and  later 
working  directly  with  Congress  to 
secure  their  formal  designation. 

In  that  regard,  it  shoiUd  be  noted 
that  Harry  drafted  the  Interior  De- 
partment regulations  which  interpret- 
ed the  language  of  WUdemess  Act  to 
include  a  requirement  that  roadless 
"ecological  Islands"  of  less  than  5,000 
acres  in  size  be  Inventoried  and  studied 
for  their  wUdemess  potential.  As  a 
resiUt  of  that  review,  several  such  "ec- 
ological islands."  including  the  Great 
Swamp  in  New  Jersey.  Moosehom  in 
Maine  and  Chase  Lake  In  North 
Dakota,  were  Judged  by  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  to  merit  wUdemess 
designation  and  have  since  been  so 
designated  by  act  of  Congress.  These 
units,  though  relatively  smaU  in  size, 
provide  important  diversity  in  the  WU- 
demess System  and  incorporate  there- 
in lands  and  ecosystems  that  afford  es- 
peciaUy  valuable  opportiuiltles  for 
wildlife  protection,  scientific  study, 
and  education. 

During  his  tenure  as  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service's  planning  officer, 
Harry  also  became  increasingly  in- 
volved in  the  agency's  planning  efforts 
in  Alaska.  Frequent  trips  to  that  State 
convinced  him  that  Alaska  represent- 
ed our  Nation's  last  real  chance  to  set 
aside  parks,  refuges  and  wUdemesses 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  preserve 
entire  ecosystems,  so  that  present  and 
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future  generations  of  Americans  woiUd 
have  the  thrill  of  seeing  some  of  the 
world's  most  magnificent  wUdlands 
free  of  the  marks  and  works  of  man, 
reflecting  only  the  majestic  handwork 
of  the  Creator. 

After  some  20  years  with  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Harry's  deepen- 
ing commitment  to  the  Nation's  wild- 
lands  prompted  him  to  leave  Federal 
service  for  a  5-year  stint  as  director  of 
wilderness  reviews  for  the  WUdemess 
Society.  The  5  years— 1970-75— of 
Harry's  service  with  the  society  not 
surprisingly  coincided  with  some  of 
that  organization's  more  highly  publi- 
cized and  effective  public  education 
and  legislative  campaigns.  These  in- 
cluded: enactment  of  the  landmark 
Eastern  WUdemess  Act  of  1975;  the 
Alaska  oU  pipeline  struggle— in  which 
the  WUdemess  Society  played  a  major 
role  in  ensuring  that  the  pipeline  pro- 
posal was  modified  and  improved  to 
protect  environmental  values;  the  des- 
ignation of  a  dozen  new  national  wild- 
life refuge  wildernesses;  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  RARE 
I  proposal. 

Harry  also  spearheaded  the  WUder- 
ness  Society's  citizen  education  efforts 
and  did  a  marvelous  Job  in  recruiting, 
stimulating  and  educating  young  envi- 
ronmental activists.  Many  of  his  prote- 
ges have  gone  on  to  become  consum- 
mate grassroots  organizers  and  leaders 
of  the  environmental  community 
today.  Harry  also  often  drew  the  unen- 
viable task  of  being  the  society's  lob- 
byist assigned  to  particular  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  not  known  for 
their  enthusiastic  support  of  the  goals 
and  proposals  of  the  WUdemess  Socie- 
ty. In  that  capacity,  Harry's  friendly 
nature  and  expert  knowledge  of  the 
facts  undoubtedly  persuaded  more 
than  one  Member  of  Congress  to  go 
from  opposition  to  neutrality  and 
often  to  support  of  wUdemess  propos- 
als. 

With  an  exceptlonaUy  diverse  back- 
ground in  wUdlife  and  wUdlands  man- 
agement, administration,  planning, 
education,  grassroots  activism  and  lob- 
bying. It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that 
Harry's  career  finally  led  him  to  Cap- 
itol HiU,  where  In  August  1975  he 
became  a  consiUtant  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Lands,  then  chaired 
by  Congressman— now  Senator— John 
Melcher  of  Montana.  Diulng  the  year 
and  a  half  he  served  with  John  Mel- 
cHER's  subcommittee,  Harry  played  a 
key  role  in  the  working  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  [FLPMA].  Among  other 
things,  he  was  primary  draftsman  of 
section  603,  the  key  section  pertaining 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
WUdemess  Study  Program. 

During  Harry's  years  in  the  field 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  he 
had  toured  numerous  BLM  lands  and 
had  grown  to  realize  that  the  lands 
nobody  wanted  actually  contain  some 
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of  the  most  scenic  and  beautif  lU  areas 
in  the  Nation.  Only  now,  nearly  10 
years  after  the  enactment  of  FLPMA, 
are  more  and  more  Americans  begin- 
ning to  learn  of  the  spectacular  red 
rock  canyons,  badlands,  river  gorges, 
native  grasslands  and  desert  ecosys- 
tems that  comprise  many  BLM  road- 
less lands.  That  these  lands  are  still 
enjoyable  in  their  natural,  unspoiled 
state  can  be  attributed  to  the  foresight 
of  Harry  and  others  who  initially 
helped  formalize  the  BLM  wUdemess 
study  process. 

The  year  1976  also  saw  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  designating  several 
new  wildernesses  in  the  Refuge 
System  and  a  statute  removing  BLM 
as  Joint  administrator,  with  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service,  of  three  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  national  wUdlife  refuges, 
the  Charles  M.  RusseU  Refuge  in 
Montana,  the  Charles  Sheldon  Ante- 
lope Range  in  Nevada  and  the  Kofa 
Game  Range  in  Arizona.  The  act  gave 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  sole  ju- 
risdiction and  fuU  management  au- 
thority for  aU  parts  of  the  refuge 
system  in  the  lower  48  States.  Once 
again,  much  of  the  credit  can  be 
traced  back  to  Harry's  superb  lobbying 
efforts  and  grassroots  organizing  skills 
immediately  prior  to  his  moving  to  the 
HUl. 

Upon  organization  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress in  1977,  Harry  became  the  staff 
director  of  the  newly  formed  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Oversight  and 
Alaska  Lands,  on  which  I  served  as 
chairman.  Thus  began  his  8  years  of 
service  with  me  as  an  administrator, 
innovator,  legislative  strategist,  confi- 
dant, and  above  aU.  prime  adviser  and 
point  man  on  the  monumental  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  of  1980  [ANILCA].  Together  we 
sat  through  hundreds  of  hoiu^  of 
hearings,  meetings,  drafting  sessions, 
markups,  floor  debates  and  stragegy 
discussions  that  finaUy  culminated  in 
the  House  passage  of  a  biU  in  1978,  re- 
passage  in  1979,  and  ultimate  enact- 
ment into  law  in  1980. 

Throughout  the  entire  Alaska  proc- 
ess, and  in  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed. Interior  Committee  Chairman 
Mo  Udall,  and  I  and  others  members 
of  the  committee  were  repeatedly 
amazed  by  Harry's  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  his  devotion  to 
the  land,  and  his  personal  attachment 
to  each  park,  refuge,  wUdemess  and 
other  conservation  proposals— almost 
as  if  each  and  every  proposal  were  a 
spiritual  or  blood  relative.  Harry's 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
nuances  and  legal  intricacies  of  alter- 
native park,  refuge,  wilderness,  and 
other  proposals,  his  sense  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  a  potential  designa- 
tion for  each  particular  tract  of  land, 
and  is  scholarly  and  professional  pres- 
entation of  the  issues  and  facts  in- 
volved made  him  invaluable  to  aU  who 
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worked  on  this  monumental  conserva- 
tion legislation. 

Although  the  final  version  of 
ANILCA  was  not  as  strong  as  the 
House-passed  version,  many  of  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  and  positive 
features  of  the  1980  act  are  attributa- 
ble to  Harry's  superb  work  on  Alaska 
over  his  years  at  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  the  WUdemess  Society  and  as 
staff  director  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
Alaska  Lands,  and  later,  PubUc  Lands. 

Of  course,  Harry's  years  as  staff  di- 
rector were  not  spent  solely  working 
on  Alaska  Lands.  Indeed,  perhaps  of 
equal  significance  in  the  long  term 
were  his  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System 
In  the  lower  48  States  contain  quality 
units  in  as  many  States  as  possible  and 
be  tnUy  representative  of  the  broad 
range  of  ecosystems  and  wUdlands 
that  originaUy  covered  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's landscape.  From  1979-84,  the 
subcommittee  produced  legislation 
designating  some  12  miUion  acres  of 
new  national  forest  and  BLM  wUder- 
ness  in  the  lower  48  States.  Although 
the  specifics  of  such  designations  were 
sometimes  left  to  others,  Harry's  ex- 
pertise as  a  wUdemess  historian  and  in- 
stitutional memory  on  wilderness  man- 
agement and  philosophy  issues  were 
invaluable  to  a  whole  host  of  staff  col- 
leagues, conservationists  and  Members 
of  Congress.  Harry's  involvement,  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  practically 
every  wUdemess  designation  battle 
since  the  enactment  of  the  WUdemess 
Act  in  1964,  helped  provide  Members 
and  staff  with  a  sense  of  history  by 
which  to  evaluate  various  manage- 
ment options  and  legislative  proposals. 

We  were  often  reminded  by  Harry 
that  the  WUdemess  System  was  just 
that — a  system— and  that  we  should 
resist  demands  to  modify  the  basic 
tenets  of  that  system,  lest  the  end 
product  become  a  mere  assortment  of 
specialized  management  areas,  each 
governed  by  a  different  set  of  rules, 
regiUations  and  management  stand- 
ards. In  short,  Harry  was  a  true  guard- 
ian of  the  integrity  of  the  WUdemess 
System  and  perhaps  Congress'  prime- 
watchdog  against  the  frequent  logical 
sounding  but  potentiaUy  debUitatlng 
proposals  to  allow  special  exceptions 
for  certain  uses  in  wilderness  areas.  I 
beUeve  hindsight  wiU  indicate  that 
these  efforts  were  among  Harry's  most 
important  contributions  as  a  defender 
of  wUdemess. 

Given  such  a  long  career  devoted  to 
wUdemess  and  wUdlife  issues,  Harry's 
retirement  from  Federal  service  wiU 
surely  not  speU  the  end  of  his  involve- 
ment in  the  conservation  arena. 
Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  we  wiU 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  wisdom 
and  input  for  many  years  to  come. 
Harry  claims  that  he  is  not  sure  where 
his  interests  wUl  lead  him  and  his 
charming  wife,  Olga,  to  locate  next, 
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but  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
him  move  back  to  enjoy  the  wlldlands 
of  Colorado,  where  his  life  began  some 
61  years  ago.  Wherever  he  goes,  he 
will  enrich  the  lives  of  those  around 
him  and  undoubtedly  play  a  forceful 
role  in  conservation  issues. 

We  will  miss  Harry  Crandell  terribly 
on  Capitol  Hill,  not  only  for  his  pro- 
found luiowledge  and  professional  de- 
meanor, but  for  his  unassuming  and 
good-natured  manner,  his  friendly  dis- 
position and  his  ability  to  laugh.  His 
departure  leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be 
filled,  but  the  inspiration  he  gave  to 
those  succeeding  him  should  help 
lessen  the  impact  of  his  leaving.  We 
wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors.* 


A  TRUE  SERVANT  OP  THE 
PEOPLE  RETIRES 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

or  NORTH  CAROLIlf  A 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  19SS 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
take  Just  a  moment  to  praise  an  excep- 
tional public  servant  in  my  district 
who,  for  health  reasons,  retired  in  De- 
cember of  the  year  Just  past. 

He  is  Sheriff  Manly  Lancaster,  who 
served  34  years  in  the  Forsyth  County 
Sheriffs  Etepartment.  the  last  14  of 
them  as  the  elected  head  of  the  de- 
partment. His  is  an  imusual  story 
about  a  very  special  person. 

Sheriff  Lancaster  served  as  a  glider 
pUot  in  World  War  II  and  participated 
in  the  D-day  landings  in  France.  After 
the  war,  he  earned  a  degree  in  journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na at  Chapel  Hill  and  landed  a  job  as  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal.  His  career  was  cut  short, 
however,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
required  to  work  Sundajrs.  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter said  he  didn't  believe  in  doing  that, 
so  he  quit. 

Left  at  somewhat  loose  ends,  he  took 
a  $30-a-week  job  making  hotdogs  and 
was  slinging  mustard  in  1950  vhen  he 
was  offered  a  job  as  a  deputy  in  the 
sheriff's  department.  Neither  his  life 
nor  the  sheriff's  department  were  ever 
the  same  again,  for  there  he  came 
under  the  tutelege  of  Sheriff  Ernie 
Shore,  renowned  both  as  a  legendary 
sheriff  and,  as  a  New  York  Yankee 
pitcher,  the  roommate  of  Babe  Ruth. 

When  Sheriff  Shore  retired  in  1970, 
he  pitched  his  support  Lancaster's 
way,  and  Lancaster  carried  every  pre- 
cinct in  the  populous  county.  Shore's 
advice  to  his  successor  was  that  above 
all  else,  a  sheriff  must  be  honest. 

Lancaster  was  that,  but  he  was 
much,  much  more.  In  succeeding 
years,  his  popularity  grew.  That  popu- 
larity was  not  based  on  personality,  or 
movie  star  good  looks,  or  wrongheaded 
but  popular  approaches  to  tough  prob- 
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lems.  He  was  popular  because  he  was 
always  fair,  always  decent,  always 
dedicated  to  service  to  the  people. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  American  public  service. 

Sheriff  Lancaster  also  was  very  effi- 
cient and  Innovative.  He  inherited  a 
horse  and  buggy  department,  and 
during  his  tenure  turned  it  into  one  of 
the  best  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  the  Nation. 

Long  before  it  was  popular — or  even 
acceptable— to  do  so,  he  hired  minori- 
ties and  women  and  paid  them  the 
same  scale  as  their  white  male  coun- 
terparts. He  beefed  up  the  patrol  fleet 
and  organized  a  community  crime 
watch— the  first  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  hired  a  training  officer,  and 
also  sent  deputies  away  to  training 
schools  all  over  the  Southeast.  He 
added  a  juvenile  division,  and  an  iden- 
tification division.  He  stressed  crime 
prevention,  and  was  so  successful  with 
it  that  he  was  picked  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  State's  crime  prevention 
council.  He  was  admired  andtrespected 
by  his  peers,  who  elected  him  presi- 
dent of  the  N.C.  Sheriffs  Association. 

During  his  last  year  in  office.  For- 
syth County  had  1,800  crimes  on  the 
FBI  index  list.  Two  other  North  Caro- 
lina counties  of  comparable  size— Guil- 
ford and  Wake— had  2,500  and  2.800. 
respectively.  Forsyth  officers  solved  35 
percent  of  their  cases;  Guilford  and 
Wake  solved  19  and  11  percent,  respec- 
tively, x"^ 

A  sherlfj^r  a  deputy  with  a  college 
degree  ywas  rare  when  Lancaster 
gained  that  distinction,  but  it  was 
commonplace  in  his  department  when 
he  retired.  He  left  a  staff  that  includ- 
ed twQ  holders  of  master's  degrees,  24 
with  4^ear  college  degrees,  and  40 
with  2  y^acs  of  college  study  in  police 
science.  Its\  24  minority  members 
ranked  from  captain  oh  down. 

But  SherlJt  Lancaster  left  much 
more  than  that.  He  left  a  legacy  of 
professionalism,  dedication,  and  tnist- 
worthiness  that  will  tax  his  successors 
to  equal.  Indeed,  he  may  be  the  yard- 
stick by  which  Forsyth  sheriffs  are 
measured  for  generations  to  come. 

Although  he  describes  his  illness  as 
incurable.  Sheriff  Lancaster  told  a  re- 
porter that  he  "did  not  come  home  to 
die,  but  to  live."  That  living,  he  said, 
will  include  more  church  work,  a  little 
more  golf,  and  perhaps  more  volunteer 
work  at  one  of  the  community's  sever- 
al hospitals. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  glimpse  of  a 
quite  remarkable  man.  Manly  Lancas- 
ter, who  dedicated  his  life  to  public 
service,  and  even  now  is  spending  his 
last  days  serving  people.  He  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  me,  as  he  well  might 
be  to  us  all.* 


May  8,  1985 
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HANDICAPPED  DEPENDENT 
TRUSTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ZBIONIEW 
HLADKI 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of  in  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  through  Federal 
laws  in  ensuring  that  handicapped 
children  will  be  provided  equal  educa- 
tion and  employment  opportunities. 
Considering  where  we  were  10  years 
ago,  this  progress  is  remarkable.  We 
have  taught  handicapped  children  to 
function  independently  and  to  learn 
alongside  their  nonhandlcapped  peers. 
We  have  provided  them  with  the  voca- 
tional skills  necessary  to  lead  fulfill- 
ing, productive  lives  as  adults.  And  we 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  transitional  services  for 
handicapped  young  men  and  women 
who  no  longer  come  under  the  protec- 
tions of  Public  Law  94-142.  but  who 
need  to  maintain  the  sense  of  dignity 
and  self-worth  that  such  programs 
provide. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  continues 
to  plague  parents  of  the  handicapped, 
however.  Is  how  to  provide  for  their 
children's  future  financial  security. 
There  is  currently  no  affordable 
option  for  moderate  income  families 
who  wish  to  set  money  aside  to  ensure 
that  their  handicapped  children  wUl 
continue  to  receive  the  medical  care 
and  other  services  that  will  be  re- 
quired as  they  grow  older. 

I  am  Introducing  today  legislation 
which  provides  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. My  bill  will  allow  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  privately  endowed  lifetime 
assistance  to  disabled  individuals,  with 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  legislation,  a 
taxpayer  would  be  able  to  establish  a 
life  insurance  contract  the  exclusive 
beneficiary  of  which  would  be  a  trust 
set  up  on  behalf  of  a  disabled  child  or 
other  disabled  member  of  the  taxpay- 
er's family.  Tax  deductions  would  be 
allowed  equaling  the  aggregate  life  in- 
surance premiums  paid  by  the  taxpay- 
er during  each  taxable  year. 

It  is  time  to  build  on  the  progress 
that  has  already  been  made  in  promot- 
ing independence  for  the  handicapped. 
This  legislation  is  a  logical  and  impor- 
tant step  in  surmounting  the  obstacles 
that  exist  in  achieving  our  goals.* 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OP  coinTBcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker^  re- 
cently. Mr.  Zbignlew  Hladkl  of  New 
Britain,  CT,  was  honored  as  the 
2,500th  person  placed  in  a  Job  by  the 
New  EIngland  Association  of  Business. 
Industry,  and  Rehabilitation,  through 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  New  Brit- 
ain Constructive  Worltshop.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hladki  for  successfully 
completing  the  intensive  preparation 
which  assisted  him  in  overcoming  the 
sometimes  overwhelming  physical  and 
emotional  barriers  of  being  disabled. 

Mr.  Hladkl's  achievement  also  af- 
fords the  opportunity  to  give  some 
well-deserved  recognition  to  the  good 
work  of  the  constructive  workshop 
and  NEABIR,  which  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  Projects 
with  Industry  Program. 

The  constructive  workshop,  located 
in  my  hometown  of  New  Britain,  CT, 
is  a  privately  financed  organization 
created  to  place  as  many  disabled 
people  as  possible  in  industry-related 
Jobs.  To  do  this,  the  organization  has 
prospective  employees  participate  in  a 
series  of  NEABIR-sponsored  work- 
shops, seminars  that  are  held  in  reha- 
bUitation  facilities  throughout  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
This  course  is  designed  both  to  pre- 
pare the  individual  for  interviews  and. 
more  importantly,  to  give  him  or  her 
the  confidence  needed  to  succeed  in  a 
Job.  Oftentimes,  the  anguish  caused  by 
a  disability  proves  to  be  the  prime 
stumbling  block  for  people.  By  encour- 
aging people  like  Mr.  Hladkl  to  feel 
comfortable  discussing  their  disabil- 
ities in  an  interview,  these  seminars 
attack  this  problem  head  on.  This  ap- 
proach has  clearly  helped  the  program 
achieve  its  amazing  placement  rate, 
which  in  turn  has  been  a  boon  to  local 
industry  since  the  program's  inception 
6  years  ago. 

The  private  sector  has  been  a  strong 
partner  in  this  project:  over  3,000  busi- 
nesses have  worked  with  NEABIR 
since  1979.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  so 
many  firms  recognize  that  physical 
limitations  do  not  keep  one  from  being 
a  productive  employee.  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  optimistic  about  our 
future  when  cooperation,  concern,  and 
effective  communications  create  new 
opportunities  for  individuals  and  in- 
dustry. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  Zbignlew 
Hladkl  all  the  best  in  his  work  as  a 
data  acquisition  analyst  for  Focus  Re- 
search Systems  of  West  Hartford.  His 
meticulous  preparation,  the  caring  at- 
mosphere of  the  constructive  work- 
shop, the  work  of  NEABIR,  and  the 
foresight  of  his  new  employer  have 
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laid  the  foundation  for  Mr.  Hladkl  to 
succeed  and  for  others  as  well  to  fulfill 
their  dreams  of  employment,  produc- 
tivity, and  independence.* 


TRADE  EBfBARGO  ON 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 


OP  ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1985 
*  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a    statement    by    my    colleague    and 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO].  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member    on    the    Subcommittee    on 
Western     Hemisphere     Affairs.     On 
Tuesday,  May  7,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Subcommittee  jointly  with  the 
International    Economic    Policy    and 
Trade  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  to 
review  the  administration's  decision  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  and  a  trade 
embargo    on    Nicaragua.    Prom    the 
opening  statements  of  the  two  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  press  re- 
lease    annoimcing     the    hearing,     it 
seemed  as  though  the  hearing  was  In- 
tended to  serve  more  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  criticize  the  President  and  the 
administration  that  an  occasion  to  ex- 
plore more  fuUy  the  Justification  for 
imposing  such  economic  sanctions.  My 
colleague  from  California  took  issue 
with  the  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  urge  you  to  read  his  state- 
ment. 
Remarks  op  Hon.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsiho 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  deplore  the  unrelenting  effort  by  the 
majority  party  In  this  House  to  make  U.S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  a  partisan  political 
issue 

Any  objective  political  scholar  who  has 
followed  the  debate  of  this  Issue  in  the 
House  since  the  SandinisU  takeover  in  1979 
must  feel  the  same  consternation  as  I  do  to 
see  the  twists  of  logic  used  by  the  majority 
party  in  its  approach  to  this  issue. 

In  the  first  years,  aid  to  the  SandinisU 
regime  was  debated  and  approved  in  spite  of 
the  clear  Indications  that  SandinisU  ties 
with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  tfnion  were  direct 
and  strong.  A  tremendous  military  build- 
up—aided and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  bloc- 
began  almost  immediately  after  the  Sandi- 
nistas came  to  power  In  1979.  Yet,  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side.  In  debate 
against  aid  to  the  Contras,  which  only 
began  in  1982,  claimed  this  would  push  the 
Sandinistas  into  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
camp. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  SandinisU 
regime,  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  questioned  whether  the  Sandinistas 
posed  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  even  to  their  immediate  neighbors. 
Finally,  during  the  debate  two  weeks  ago 
on  aid  to  the  Contras,  virtually  everyone  on 
the  majority  side  agreed  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
moderate  their  behavior,  the  only  question 
being  how  to  do  It.  Now,  two  weeks  later,  we 
hear  questions  raised  as  to  whether  the  San- 
dinistas really  are  a  threat  to  the  United 
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SUt«8.  I  know  of  nothing  that's  happened 
In  the  last  two  weeks  that  has  made  the 
Sandinistas  any  less  of  a  threat  than  they 
were  during  the  Contra  aid  debate. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Issue  of  trade 
sanctions  against  Nicaragua.  The  economic 
situation  In  Nicaragua  is  a  disaster,  with  the 
SandinisU  regime  facing  a  $4.6  billion  exter- 
nal debt  and  a  8Ute«onlroUed  economy  in- 
capable of  providing  for  the  needs  of  lU  citi- 
zens. On  the  eve  of  the  vote  on  Contra  aid. 
Nlcaraguan  President  Ortega  announced  his 
intention  to  go  to  Moscow  to  seek  additional 
economic  assistance.  Following  that,  and  I 
emphasize  It  was  after  Ortega  went  to 
Moscow,  the  administration  announced 
trade  sanctions  against  Nicaragua.  Incred- 
ibly, some  on  the  majority  side  criticize  the 
sanctions  because  they  wlU  drive  the  Sandi- 
nistas Into  further  dependence  on  the  Sovi- 
ets and  give  them  an  excuse  for  the  econom- 
ic Chaos  In  their  country,  when  in  fact,  that 
Is  the  situation  before  the  sanctions. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  administra- 
tion I  most  often  hear  from  many  of  the 
E>emocrats  Is  that  "the  White  House  isn't 
listening  to  the  Congress."  Well,  I  can 
assure  you,  the  White  House  was  listening 
to  what  the  Etemocrats  had  to  say  before 
the  Contra  aid  vote  and  during  the  debate 
on  the  Contra  aid,  and  this  is  some  of  what 
they  heard: 

Congressman  Obby.  "Economic  pressure  is 
the  greatest  leverage  we  have  in  forcing  in- 
ternal change,  in  forcing  divisions  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Sandinistas.  Economic 
pressure  is  what  will  cause  the  population  to 
raise  questions  about  NlcaragualnJ  econom- 
ic and  social  policies.  Hamilton  has  it.  .  ." 
referring  to  the  Hamllton-Bames  resolu- 
tion. 

Congressman  Oejoensom.  "If  we  examine 
the  options  that  are  put  before  us  by  the 
committee,  they  take  account  of  realistic  al- 
ternatives. They  give  the  Congress  and  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  att«mpt  to  uti- 
lize economic  pressures,  economic  pressures 
that  have  a  far  greater  opportunity  to  be 
successful  than  the  present  failed  policy." 

Congressman  Levth.  "They  [opponents  of 
the  Hamilton  resolution]  do  not  refer  to  the 
fact  that  this  Congress  would  consider  the 
imposition  of  trade  sanctions.  Are  we  seri- 
ous about  considering  such  actions?  The 
answer  is  yes."  And  finallsr; 

Chairman  Bariixs.  "Why  Is  it  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  Nicaragua's  leading  trading 
partner  if  the  Sandinistas  are  so  bad?" 

The  Barnes-Hamilton  resolution  sUtes 
that  If  Nicaragua  does  not  address  the  con- 
cerns described  earlier,  "the  United  SUtes— 
(c)  should  consider  the  imposition  of  trade 
sanctions."  The  resolution  Is  worded  In  such 
a  way  that  does  not  make  trade  sanctions 
contingent  either  on  multilateral  support 
for  these  measures  or  on  other  measures  to 
be  implemented  in  concert  with  trade  sanc- 
tions despite  argimiients  to  the  contrary. 

Not  only  did  Nicaragua  not  address  the 
concerns  described  In  the  Hamilton-Barnes 
resolution,  the  Sandinistas  publicly  flaunted 
their  disdain  for  that  conciliatory  effort. 
The  most  obvious  slap  In  the  face  was  Presi- 
dent Ortegas  visit  to  Moscow  where  new 
ties  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  announced  by  Tass.  Other  de- 
velopments revealed  in  the  past  week  are 
equally  disturbing: 

Capture  of  seven  agents  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
SUte  Security  Service  in  Honduras  who  ad- 
mitted they  were  there  to  help  Honduran 
guerrillas; 

A  CosU  Rican  combat  group,  organized  by 
an  extreme  left-wing  group  with  close  ties  to 
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Nicvacu*.  preparing  for  possible  mUlUry 
operations  in  CosU  Rica: 

Delivery  two  weeks  ago  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  additional  MI-«/17  helicopters; 

Delivery  two  weeks  ago  by  East  Germany 
of  a  large  shipment  of  military  transporta- 
tion equipment; 

Rejection  by  Nlcaragxian  leaders  of  any 
possible  church-mediated  dialogue  with  the 
democratic  opposition  of  Nicaragua;  and 

Break-up  of  the  May  Day  march  by  inde- 
pendent labor  unions  in  Nicaragua. 

Whatever  questions  you  may  raise  about 
the  process  of  imposing  sanctions,  and 
whether  there  was  adequate  consultation, 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the 
message  sent  from  Congress  to  the  adminis- 
tration was  that  trade  sanctions  should  be 
considered.  Well,  the  administration  consid- 
ered them,  and  agreed  to  impose  them.  Call- 
ing these  hearings  to  bash  the  President 
once  more  on  his  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
must  be  seen  as  a  purely  political  exercise.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

her  memory.  Victoria's  record  of  serv- 
ice to  hospitalized  veterans  is  truly 
magnificent.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  VICTORIA 
SOKOLOPP 


IMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  OioGUARDI 

OF  Wrw  YORK 
Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVXS 

WedTiesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  before  the  House  today  to  present 
tribute  to  Victoria  Sokoloff,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Mount 
Vernon,  NY.  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Victoria,  who  recently  left  us.  had  a 
life  epitomizing  the  spii-it  of  volimteer- 
ism  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
tradition. 

Even  in  death.  Victoria  has  the  abili- 
ty to  humble  those  of  us  who  knew 
her  personally,  or  knew  her  through 
years  of  dedication  as  a  veteran's  hos- 
pital volunteer. 

Her  life  was  spotlighted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  80th  birthday,  just  prior  to 
her  death.  She  was  asked  how.  at  her 
age,  she  could  manage  an  active  career 
as  a  veteran's  hospital  volunteer.  In 
response,  she  said.  "My  dear,  that  has 
been  my  life." 

Victoria's  involvement  In  veteran's 
affairs  started  at  age  17.  At  that 
tender  age,  she  watched  her  brother, 
as  well  as  other  young  men.  march  off 
to  war  in  Europe,  to  risk,  and  often,  to 
give,  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  that  we  all  share. 

The  need  to  give  of  herself  to  help 
those  who  gave  so  much  of  themselves 
for  the  cause,  led  her  to  start  a  career 
of  more  than  60  years  of  service  to 
those  who  served  America  so  admii*a- 
bly. 

Victoria  was  assertive,  without  being 
aggressive:  powerful,  without  being 
overpowering;  small  in  stature,  but 
bigger  than  life.  Her  need  to  become 
involved,  to  give  something  back  to 
the  veteran  who  had  given  so  much  to 
Ameiica,  became  the  cause  that  domi- 
nated her  life. 

In  the  absence  of  the  salute  that  we 
give  our  departed  veterans,  let  us  hail 


LESSONS  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  ramsTivAiru 

Uf  THK  HOUSZ  OP  REPRXSKirrATTVSS 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  HITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Journal- 
ist and  Vietnam  veteran  Al  Santoll, 
author  of  "Everything  We  Had"  and 
"To  Bear  Any  Burden"  shared  some  of 
his  insights  on  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence and  lessons  that  the  United 
States  should  learn  from  our  involve- 
ment there  in  a  Bday  1,  1985,  interview 
in  the  Washington  Times  and  in  a 
recent  guest  column  In  USA  Today,  I 
have  found  value  in  them  and  would 
like  to  share  them  with  you. 

CoNC  Stsatbct  Srr  Up  Kuxihob  op 
CrviuAiis 

(Journalist  Al  Santoll  discussed  his  book. 
"To  Bear  any  Burden. "  with  Lou  Marano  of 
The  Washington  Times.  The  book  Is  an  oral 
history  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  Its  after- 
math In  the  words  of  Americans  and  South- 
east Asians. ) 

Q:  You  were  sergeant  in  an  Army  Infantry 
unit,  and  then  you  worked  in  a  very  si>eclal 
kind  of  unit.  Tell  us  about  both? 

A:  I  think  my  experience  In  the  regular  in- 
fantry before  and  after  [the  1968]  Tet  [Of- 
fensive] probably  wasn't  very  different  from 
that  of  many  other  infantrymen.  We  were 
involved  in  a  fair  amount  of  fighting.  Some 
of  it  was  in  the  Jungle  along  the  Camt>odlan 
border,  some  wmi  In  the  rice  paddies  and 
some  of  it  was  in  towns. 

Q:  What  unit  were  you  in? 

A;  The  25th  Division.  Just  northwest  of 
Saigon.  The  tiling  that  was  the  most  upset- 
ting, and  upset  me  even  more  after  I  got 
home  Is  that  when  we  did  have  to  fight  in 
town  and  around  civilians,  it  was  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong- 
there  weren't  a  whole  lot  of  Viet  Cong  left 
at  that  time,  because  we  had  pretty  much 
wiped  them  out  during  Tet— had  chosen  to 
use  villages  as  battlegrounds. 

They  used  civilians  as  shields  In  a  very 
brutral  and  cowardly  way.  which  created 
chaos  and  confusion.  They  also  did  it  for 
propaganda  reasons.  By  forcing  Americans 
to  hurt  civilians  or  do  damage,  we  then 
looked  like  the  bad  guys  internationally. 
They  could  also  tell  the  people,  "Look,  the 
Americans  have  come  here  to  hurt  you,  and 
destroy  your  homes." 

It  was  a  very  smart  move  on  their  part, 
and  unfortunately  our  people  fell  for  it — our 
people  being  the  media,  the  politicians  and 
International  opinion  in  the  Western  democ- 
racies. Instead  of  condemning  the  people 
who  chose  to  create  chaos  In  civilian  popula- 
tions, we  were  the  ones  who  were  con- 
demned. 

If  you  look  at  what's  happened  after  1975. 
not  only  the  ultimate  tragedy  in  Cambodia 
but  also  the  quiet  strangulation  of  Vietnam- 
ese society  and  culture,  they're  stUI  operat- 
ing in  the  same  kind  of  brutal  and  tyranni- 
cal way. 

Q:  Some  former  Viet  Cong  in  your  book 
attest  to  tills,  don't  they? 

A:  Yes,  two  or  three,  and  one  former 
ARVN  [Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam]. 


They  talk  of  the  communist  plan  to  hide 
among  the  people  like  trees  in  the  forest. 
They  were  training  cliildren.  One  of  the 
people  In  "To  Bear  Any  Burden,"  Troung 
Mealy,  was  recruited  and  trained  to  be  a 
Viet  Cong  agent  when  he  was  10  years  old. 

Kids  were  trained  to  be  terrorists  to  throw 
iiand  grenades  or  to  become  human  bombs. 
The  communists  were  very  explicit  about 
the  fact  that  they  did  this  because  they 
know  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  OIs 
who  would  have  to  kill  the  kids.  They  knew 
the  psychology  of  Americans.  They  could 
see  how  OIs  liked  to  make  a  fuss  over  the 
Vietnamese  children  and  give  them  candy, 
etc. 

[Oen.]  Lu  Mong  Lan,  another  person  in 
the  book,  has  been  In  the  Viet  Mlnh  against 
the  French  and  then  later  fought  for  South 
Vietnam  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong.  He  says  that  this  was  a  tactic 
used  to  disorient  visiting  soldiers  and  to 
create  negative  propaganda,  both  for  inter- 
nal and  international  reasons. 

During  the  '88  Tet  Offensive,  there  never 
was  an  uprising.  As  one  of  the  Vietnamese 
In  the  book  says,  when  the  communists  at- 
tacked, the  people  got  angry.  It  was  during 
their  hoUday.  and  a  two-week  truce  had 
been  called.  What  a  brutal  and  cowardly  act 
that  was.  Why  didn't  our  media  report  that? 

When  Eddie  Adams  took  the  picture  of 
the  police  chief  shooting  the  Viet  Cong, 
Eddie  didn't  know  tiiat  the  Viet  Cong  had 
Just  killed  the  police  chief's  best  friend,  his 
wife  and  their  six  children. 

A:  That  particular  individual  man.  Instead 
that  terrorist  murderer  became  a  martyr 
and  a  saint  according  to  the  anti-war  opposi- 
tion. And  that  picture  changed  the  minds  of 
many  people  who  had  supported  the  war, 
causing  them  to  think.  "What  a  horrible 
thing  we're  involved  in."  It  was  completely 
the  opposite.  Tliose  were  the  kind  of  frus- 
trations those  of  us  who  served  in  Vietnam 
and  really  knew  what  was  going  on  had  to 
face. 

Q:  I  remember  when  Oen.  Westmoreland 
criticized  the  Viet  Cong  for  attacking  during 
Tet.  he  was  mocked  by  some  Americans  who 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Qen.  Wash- 
ington attacked  the  Hessians  at  tYenton  at 
Christmas  of  1776. 

A:  Oen.  Washington  attacked  an  army. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  at- 
tacked civillan  populations.  They  massacred 
more  than  3,000  people  at  Hue— burled 
people  alive.  This  is  something  Hllter  would 
have  done  and  they  became  viewed  as  agrar- 
ian-reform liberators. 

The  ultimate  mockery  was  that  so  many 
people  here  in  the  anti-war  movement  be- 
lieved the  Viet  Cong  were  going  to  give 
people  private  ownership  of  land  that  there 
was  going  to  be  all  these  great  reforms.  One. 
of  the  people  in  the  book,  Mrs.  Le  Thl  Anh, 
who  was  In  the  anti-war  movement  here  In 
the  United  States  returned  to  Vietnam  and 
saw  that  the  country  was  much  better  off  in 
1971-72  than  she  ever  remembered  it.  What 
the  communists  did  [after  1975]  was  to  ex- 
propriate the  peasants'  land  our  Land-to- 
the-Tlller  program  tiad  underwritten  Our 
program  had  promoted  decentralization  and^^ 
local  autonomy. 

Vietnam  wu  much  better  off  in  the  early 
'70s  than  it's  ever  been  since.  Instead  of 
giving  the  people  land  and  helping  them  to 
develop  themselves,  the  economy  a^d  their 
way  of  life,  the  communists  have  collectiv- 
ized the  land.  Some  of  the  problems  they've 
had  with  agriculture  and  Industry  in  Viet- 
nam has  come  from  passive  resistance. 


I've  talked  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
boat  people,  and  the  one  thing  that's  unani- 
mous is  that  they  said:  "We  had  no  hope. 
We  fled  knowing  that  we  might  die  at  sea. 
•  •  •  But  we  had  to  try.  because  there  was 
no  future  in  our  country. " 

And  then  people  say  we  shouldn't  take 
any  more  refugees  because  they're  economic 
migrants.  In  a  Marxist-Leninist  system  you 
cannot  separate  the  economics  from  the  pol- 
itics. If  anyl)ody  goes  against  the  political 
economy  of  Leninism,  they're  persecuted. 
So  they  are  political  refugees,  and  people 
using  this  argument  are  trying  to  make  us 
forget  that  an  average  of  2.000  people  a 
month  per  country  are  still  escaping  from 
Vietnam,  from  Laos  and  from  Cambodia. 
Ten  years  later  the  situation  Is  still  getting 
worse. 

When  I  lived  out  in  the  villages  with  a 
small  unit— half  American,  half  Vietnam- 
ese—we knew  the  people  didn't  want  to  be 
communists.  They  didn't  want  war,  but  they 
also  didn't  want  to  be  communists. 

And  it  was  very  apparent  that  they  didn't 
want  to  be  overseen  by  the  Northerners.  Of 
course,  they  would  get  angry  at  the  Ameri- 
cans if  we  did  something  stupid  or  insensi- 
tive. But,  by  the  same  token,  they  did  not 
turn  against  us  at  Tet,  when  they  had  a 
good  chance  to  strike  out  at  us.  And  people 
ran  from  the  communists  in  1975,  they 
didn't  greet  them. 

"To  Bear  Any  Burden"  points  out  tliat 
there  were  many  American  mistakes  made 
on  all  levels.  But  between  the  years  1965— 
when  the  Americans  first  landed— until 
1972,  we  had  basically  won  the  war,  and  now 
the  Viet  Cong  admit  it. 

Then,  when  the  Americans  pulled  out.  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  success,  Henry 
Kissinger  negotiated  an  agreement  that  al- 
lowed 145,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  to 
remain  on  the  Vietnam  Cambodia  border. 
The  communlste  had  the  ability  to  proselyt- 
ize in  South  Vietnamese  government  areas, 
but  the  South  Vietnamese  did  not  have  the 
right  to  give  their  point  of  view  in  the  com- 
munist areas  or  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  tried  to  play  by  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules,  but  for  the  communists, 
it  was  a  total  war.  It  was  a  war  of  terror- 
ism.* •  •  As  Mr.  Troung  Nhu  Tang,  the 
former  Viet  Cong  Justice  minister  confirms, 
they  had  a  specific  department  whose  Job 
was  to  work  with  International  opinion  to 
drive  it  against  the  Americans. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  war  could  have  been 
won? 

A.  The  war  could  have  ended  successfully 
in  '68- '69  after  Tet.  Our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  were  successful  in  '72-'73.  After  the 
Easter  offensive,  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  beaten. 

There's  a  new  book  out  called  "The  Tun- 
nels of  Cu  Chi,"  in  which  former  Viet  Cong 
admit  they  could  not  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
after  1970  because  they  were  beaten.  They 
could  not  go  into  the  villages  because  of  the 
Cords  program  [Civil  Operations  and  Revo- 
lutionary Development,  a  pacification  pro- 
gram stressing  self-help  and  local  auton- 
omy]. So  the  combination  of  American  mili- 
tary efforts  which  was.  in  fact,  effective, 
with  the  land  reform  programs  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  we  were  doing,  which 
did  give  people  a  better  life,  we  basicaUy 
liad  achieved  a  very  great  success. 

But  there  was  one  great  problem,  the 
myth  that  Laos  and  Cambodia  were  neutral 
countries.  After  Tet,  Westmoreland  asked 
for  206,000  more  troops  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail.  That  would  have  won  the  war. 
Westmoreland  was  condemned  as  a  warmon- 


ger, but  it  was  the  people  who  opposed  lilm     out  of  iU  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  We  were 
who  prolonged  It.  <  stunned  when  President  Johnson  stopped 


Q:  What  did  you  mean  when  you  wrote, 
"the  m-conceived  military  tactics  and  cal- 
lous Irresponsibility  In  some  of  our  senior 
officers  cause  needless  American  and  Viet- 
namese casualties"? 

A:  Tactics  such  as  certain  search  and  de- 
stroy operations.  We  should  have  worked 
with  small  units  going  into  an  area  to  locate 
the  enemy,  having  good  reconnaissance 
people,  good  special  operatives  that  knew 
how  to  pinpoint  the  enemy.  Then  bring  in 
your  air  strikes  or  artillery  or  whatever,  use 
the  Infantry  to  clean  up.  Chuck  Allen  [a 
Special  Forces  adviser]  talks  about  tills  in 
the  book. 

The  enemy  could  choose  to  fight  or  not  to 
fight  according  o  their  estimation  of  how 
U.S.  casualty  levels  would  affect  American 
domestic  politics.  Because  they  could  Jump 
back  and  forth  across  the  Cambodian  or  La- 
otian borders,  they  could  pick  and  choose 
the  time  they  wanted  to  fight.  It  was  callous 
and  Irresponsible  for  the  American  com- 
mand to  follow  tills  unmilltary  pattern  year 
after  year. 

It  also  turned  the  American  people 
against  the  war.  At  Hamburger  HUl  and 
elsewhere,  Americans  tiad  to  fight  more 
than  one  battle  at  the  same  spot,  taking 
heavy  casualties  each  time.  Hamburger  Hill 
became  kind  of  a  metaphor  for  the  "futili- 
ty" of  the.  war,  but  If  Westmoreland  had 
been  allowed  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail, 
it  would  have  been  a  completely  different 
picture. 

Q:  Your  first  book,  "Everything  We  Had," 
was  an  oral  history  of  servicemen  who  had 
served  In  Vietnam.  What  made  you  decide 
to  write  "To  Bear  Any  Burden?" 

A:  I  felt  that  too  much  attention  was 
being  given  what  to  I  feel  is  oversentlmenU- 
lity  about  the  American  soldier.  Let's  all 
feel  sorry  for  the  American  veterans.  They 
were  foolish  people  who  didn't  know  they 
were  being  used  for  an  unjust  cause. 

Although  the  war  ended  in  a  way  that 
makes  me  very  sad.  I  very  much  believe  in 
why  I  was  there.  I  lived  and  bled  with  those 
people,  and  for  a  very  short  time,  1  sliared 
their  aspirations  for  peace  and  freedom, 
wtiich  they  don't  have  now.  I  felt  the  best 
way  of  getting  that  across  was  by  letting 
some  of  them  speak  as  well  as  Americans. 

I  don't  like  it  when  people  say,  "Separate 
the  warrior  from  the  war.  Peel  sorry  for  the 
veterans  but  detest  the  cause."  My  feeling 
is,  don't  separate  me  from  the  war;  I  was 
very  much  a  part  of  It. 

Vets  Know  What  Freedom  Means 
(By  Al  Santoll,  guest  columnist) 

New  York.— I  returned  from  Vietnam  In 
March  1969. 

As  a  19-year/old  infantry  sergeant,  I  had 
seen  substantial  combat  in  Jungles  and  rice 
paddles  on  the  Cambodian  border. 

I  had  witnessed  the  terror  that  North  Vi- 
etnamese and  Viet  Cong  forces  iiad  Imposed 
on  Innocent  villagers. 

By  living  and  working  with  South  Viet- 
namese farmers  and  sollders,  I  understood 
their  desire  to  be  free  of  war  and  tyranny  of 
any  political  color. 

I  had  lost  friends,  both  U.S.  and  Vietnam- 
ese, whose  courage  will  always  live  within 

me. 

I  was  committed  to  give  my  life  to  help 
bring  freedom  to  the  Vietnamese.  But,  like 
many  soldiers,  I  became  confused  and  an- 
gered by  the  political  decisions  not  to  let  us 
end  the  war  by  driving  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army,  that  we  had  defeated  during  Tet, 


the  bombing  of  their  supply  lines,  which  . 
created  more  U.S.  casualties. 

The  feeling  of  betrayal  by  our  leaders 
numbed  me.  But  to  come  home  to  a  popular 
antiwar  movement  that,  in  part,  advocated 
victory  by  Ho  Chi  Minh's  communist  forces, 
nearly  destroyed  me. 

My  whole  world  was  turned  upside  down. 
For  10  years  I  tried  carrying  on  with  my 
life,  trying  not  to  think  about  Vietnam.  But 
it  was  always  there,  In  dreams,  in  soimds  I 
would  hear  on  the  street,  and  in  the  faces  of 
lost  friends  who  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
member. 

In  1978,  I  began  interviewing  hundreds  of 
fellow  veterans  and  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees for  what  have  become  two  oral  histo- 
ries of  the  war.  I  have  found  that  Vietnam 
was  many  different  wars,  depending  where 
one  was  stationed  and  the  time  of  ones  in- 
volvement. 

But  there  is  a  shared  sense  of  strength: 
We  survived  both  the  war  and  the  difficult 
homecoming.  And  we  have  become  more 
caring  people  because  of  our  survival. 

Rather  than  a  liability,  most  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  Southeast  Asia  refugees  are  prov- 
ing to  be  valuable  contributors  to  our  com- 
munities. We  liave  paid  a  high  price  to  par- 
take in  the  freedom  and  opportunities  that 
our  country  has  to  offer.  And  we  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  liberty  that  many  people 
take  for  granted. 

The  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war— the 
Soviet  warships  now  based  In  Cam  Rahn 
Bay,  the  reeducation  camps  and  boat  people 
of  Vietnam,  the  slaughter  of  Pmong  and 
other  hill  tribes  In  Laos,  the  ongoing  war 
and  holocaust  In  Cambodia— remind  us  of 
the  reasons  for  our  veterans'  sacrlficeSu.aE 
today  the  struggle  for  freedom  coijtinues  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.* 


CONFLICTS  OP  INTEREST  IN 
DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Nichols  and  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2356,  which  follows  these 
brief  remarks.  This  legislation  address- 
es the  "revolving  door"  situation  in 
which  Federal  employees  and  some 
military  have  handled  contract  mat- 
ters across  the  table  from  contractors, 
by  whom  they  are  shortly  thereafter 
employed.  The  cosponsorship  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

H.R.  2356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Conflict  of  Interest  Act  of  1985". 

SEC  2.  CONPUCT-OP-INTEREST  IN  DEFENSE  PRO- 
1,  CUREMENT. 

T(a)  LmiTATiOHS  oit  Former  AcwmsmoH 
Oppicers.— (1)  An  Individual  who  Is  a  former 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  former  retired  member  of  the 
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uniformed  services  who.  during  the  two 
years  preceding  the  indlviduaJ's  separation 
from  Government  service,  had  significant 
responsibilities  for  a  procurement  function 
with  respect  to  a  Government  contractor 
may  not  accept  compensation  from  that 
contractor  for  a  period  of  two  years  follow- 
ing the  individual's  separation  from  Govern- 
ment service. 

(2)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both 

(3)  Whoever  knowingly  offers,  tenders,  or 
grants  any  compensation  to  any  individual 
In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  LllflTATIOIfS      ON      CORTXACTORS.— <  1 ) 

Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shaU  Include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation,  during  the  period  described 
in  paragraph  (2).  to  an  Individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  who, 
during  the  two-year  period  preceding  the  In- 
dividual's separation  from  Government 
service,  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  that 
contractor. 

(2)  The  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  la  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
last  day  of  the  individual's  emplosrment 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  or  two 
years  following  the  individual's  retirement 
from  the  uniformed  services. 

(3)  A  contractor  who  luiowingly  violates  a 
contract  provision  re<julred  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes.  as  Uq- 
uldated  damages  under  the  contract,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  1100,000  or 
three  times  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  the  individual  In  violation  of 
such  contract  provision. 

(c)  Reports.— <1KA)  Each  contractor  sub- 
ject to  a  contract  term  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  issue  an  annual  report  listing 
the  name  of  each  individual  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  Individual)  who  is  a 
former  Government  officer  or  employee,  or 
a  former  or  retired  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who— 

(i)  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function: 

(11)  left  Government  service  within  the 
previous  two  years:  and 

(ill)  was  compensated  by  that  contractor 
after  leaving  Government  service. 

(R)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

(!)  show  the  agency  by  which  the  individ- 
ual was  last  employed  or  on  active  duty; 

(11)  show  the  individual's  Job  titles:  and 

(ill)  contain  a  fuU  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  emplosrment  and  a 
description  of  the  duties  that  the  individual 
is  performing  on  behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  A  copy  of  each  such  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shaU  review  each  report 
under  paragraph  ( 1)  to  assess  the  report  for 
accuracy  and  completeness  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  possible  violations  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  paragraph  (1).  The 
Inspector  General  shall  report  any  such 
p>os8ible  violations  to  the  Attorney  (3eneral 
for  prosecution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(3)  Whoever  falls  to  file  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

(d)  RxviKw  BY  DuccTOR  Of  Omc»  or 
GovnKKxirT  Ethics.- The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  shall  have 
access  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (cKl)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  survey  of  the  reports  to  check  for 
violations  of  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (cMl). 
The  Director  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  this  section, 
including  the  findings  of  the  Director  under 
such  reports. 

(e)  ExcLOsioif.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000. 

(f)  CovKRSD  PRoctnmfKirr  PDNcnoifs.— 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— 

(1)  shall  delineate  the  procurement  func- 
tions covered  by  this  section  consistent  with 
the  definition  provided:  and 

(2)  shall  provide  a  list  of  such  functions  to 
Congress. 

(g)  Advisory  Oranoits  Prom  OmcK  or 
OovnunfKifT  Ethics.— ( 1 )  An  individual  who 
is  offered  compensation  that  might  place 
the  individual  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
may,  before  acceptance  of  such  compensa- 
tion, apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  for  advice  on  the  appli- 
cability of  this  section  to  such  compensa- 
tion. Any  such  application  shall  be  made 
Jointly  by  the  individual  and  the  contractor 
who  proposes  to  provide  the  compensation. 

(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain— 

(A)  a  full  and  complete  description  of  the 
duties  of  the  applicant  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  service  in  the  Government: 

(B)  any  official  responsibility  the  appli- 
cant exercised  with  regard  to  any  procure- 
ment contract  in  which  an  interest  is  or  was 
retained  by  the  contractor  who  proposes  to 
provide  such  compensation:  and 

(C)  a  description  by  contractor  of  any  pro- 
spective services  that  the  applicant  will  per- 
form on  behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(3)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion under  paragraph  (1),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  the  application  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(h)  Dbfihitioks.- For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

( 1 )  The  term  "compensation"  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  employment  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
at  prevailing  market  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  agency 
thereof  (other  than  the  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment,  the  independent  agencies  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia)  that  offers,  nego- 
tiates, agrees,  or  otherwise  contracts  to 
supply  the  Federal  Government  with  goods, 
services,  or  supplies.  Such  term  includes  any 
parent,  subsidiary,  or  affUiate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  costs  analysis, 
quality  assurance,  operation  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(I)  Separation  op  BdEMBKRS  op  UmpORMKD 
Smvicss.- A  member  of  former  member  of 
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the  uniformed  services  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  separated  from  Government 
service  upon  such  member's  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty. 
(J)  TRAWsmoK.— Tills  section  does  not— 

(1)  preclude  the  continuation  of  employ- 
ment that  began  before  the  effective  date  W' 
this  section  or  the  receipt  of  compensatloh 
for  such  employment:  or 

(2)  apply  to  any  officer  or  employee  whose 
service  with  the  Department  of  Defense  ter- 
minated before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(k)  Eppbctivx  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  e/fect  on  January  I.  1986.« 


THE  TRUE  NATURE  OP  THE 
"FREEDOM  FIGHTERS" 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OP  mCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  carries 
on  its  front  page  today  a  devastating 
article,  based  on  an  interview  with  a 
Contra  field  commander  who  has  Just 
returned  to  Nicaragua  under  Its  offer 
of  amnesty  without  reprisals  to  the 
Contras. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
words  of  the  former  National  Guard 
sergeant,  who  rose  in  the  Contras  to 
the  rank  of  task  force  commander,  but 
left  in  disgust  over  the  refusal  of  the 
former  Guard  officers  at  the  top  of 
the  military  command  to  halt  the 
murder,  kidnaping,  and  rape  of  civil- 
ians as  a  routine  Contra  strategy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reexamine 
the  FDN's  claim  that  the  military 
command  is  not  dominated  by  former 
Guards.  The  FDN  provided  its  own  list 
of  military  commanders  and  their 
background  to  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  the  recent  debate:  This 
Contra  leader  was  described  on  that 
list  as  a  former  peasant,  with  no  prior 
Guard  service,  yet  he  admits  to  having 
been  a  sergeant.  In  addition,  that  list 
conspicuously  excluded  the  General 
Staff  of  the  FDN.  which  even  the 
State  Department  now  admits  is  90 
percent  former  National  Guards. 

As  we  move  toward  consideration  o? 
foreign  aid  for  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras, read  what  this  former  Contra 
leader  says  about  the  massive  diver- 
sion of  military  equipment  from  those 
Governments  to  the  Contras.  Congress 
has  banned  aid  to  the  Contras,  but 
they're  getting  it  anyway. 

This  article  shows  that  more  than 
ever  the  Contras  are  the  wrong  horse 
to  ride  In  Central  America.  Let's  stay 
off  that  horse,  for  good. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  8.  1985] 

A  Depeltimg  Nicaraguan  Contra's  Tale 

PORMER  PIELO  COMMAKDER  CHARGES 
WIDESPREAD  ABUSES 

(By  Robert  J.  McCartney) 

Mexico  City.  May  7.— Ever  since  1980. 
when  he  was  among  the  first  NIcaraguans  to 


Join  the  antl-Sandinista  resistance.  Jose 
EiTen  Martinez  Mondragon  had  appeared  to 
follow  the  typical  career  of  the  dedicated 
contra,  or  counterrevolutionary,  guerrilla 
leader. 

Formerly  a  sergeant  In  the  National 
Guard  of  deposed  dictator  Anastasio 
Somoza,  Martinez  Mondragon  worked  his 
way  up  In  the  resistance  movement  from 
commander  of  a  guerrilla  training  unit  in 
Honduras  to  become  a  task  force  command- 
er who  regularly  led  missions  inside  Nicara- 
gua. Just  six  months  ago,  he  was  command- 
ing 180  contras  on  a  patrol  in  E^teli  prov- 
ince, deep  Inside  territory  normally  con- 
trolled by  the  Sandinistas. 

Today,  however,  Martinez  Mondragon  did 
something  that  no  contra  commander  ever 
had  done  before:  he  flew  home  to  Managua 
to  be  welcomed  by  his  former  foes  as  a  de- 
fector. He  will  take  advantage  of  a  Nicara- 
guan amnesty  law  approved  earlier  this  year 
that  provides  for  a  pardon  for  rebels  who 
lay  down  their  arms.  Eight  weeks  ago,  Mar- 
tinez Mondragon  and  nine  other  persons,  in- 
cluding two  other  guerrillas,  sought  political 
asylum  in  the  Mexican  Embassy  In  Teguci- 
galpa. Honduras.  Initially  the  Honduran 
government  refused  to  let  him  leave  the 
country,  although  the  others  were  permit- 
ted to  depart  for  Nicaragua  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  his  fate  was  uncertain  until  a 
week  ago  when  the  Honduran  authorities  fi- 
nally let  him  fly  to  Mexico  C^ty. 

The  defection  ended  what  Martinez  Mon- 
dragon described  as  a  prolonged  personal 
ordeal  of  several  years  as  he  grappled  with 
his  own  doubts  about  the  guerrillas'  cause 
and.  even  more,  about  their  behavior  in  the 
field.  In  a  four-hour  interview  here  last 
night,  he  said  he  left  the  contras  in  disgust 
with  what  he  said  were  their  routine  prac- 
tices of  murder,  kidnaping  and  rape  of  Nica- 
raguan civilians. 

"They  are  kidnaping  and  killing  people 
who  Just  want  to  work,"  the  26-year-old  de- 
fector said.  "This  wasn't  a  struggle.  It  was 
banditry." 

While  there  have  been  news  reports  of  in- 
dividual Incidents  of  alleged  killings  and  ab- 
ductions by  the  contras  of  Nicaraguan  civil- 
ians who  were,  or  were  Ijelieved  to  Ije,  Sandl- 
nista  synpathizers,  Reagan  admlnlBtration 
officials  in  the  past  have  denied  the  Validity 
of  claims  that  such  practices  were  routine 
and  characterized  the  claims  as  propaganda. 

In  another  assertion  that  was  likely  to  be 
controversial,  Martinez  Mondragon  said 
that  the  Honduran,  Salvadoran  and  Guate- 
malan armies  have  supplied  the  contras 
with  the  bulk  of  their  ammunition  and 
other  military  supplies  since  the  CIA 
stopped  funding  them  a  year  ago. 

Spokesman  in  Miami  and  Honduras  for 
the  rebel  group  Mtutlnez  Mondragon  be- 
longed to  were  unavailable  today  for  com- 
ment on  his  specific  allegations. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  his  charges  and 
the  unprecedented  nature  of  his  defection, 
Martinez  Mondragon's  change  of  heart 
could  contribute  to  the  political  debate  that 
extends  from  Managua  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  guerrillas  previously  have  drawn 
criticism  for  human  rights  abuses  from 
some  unofficial  U.S.  monitoring  groups. 
This  has  become  a  factor  in  the  U.S.  debate 
over  whether  Washington  should  resume  fi- 
nancial backing  for  them. 

Several  former  Sandinista  leaders,  such  as 
Arturo  CYuz  and  Eklen  Pastora,  and  many 
synpathizers  of  the  Sandinistas  have  broken 
with  Managua's  government  and  are  allied 
with  the  rebels.  Martinez  Mondragon.  a 
middle-level  contra  field  commander.  Is  the 
first  to  go  the  other  way. 
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The  defection  already  has  triggered  a 
flurry  of  activity  by  several  of  the  players 
involved,  either  to  control  the  damage  or 
maximize  it. 

The  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force,  the 
largest  of  the  rebel  groups  and  the  one  to 
which  Mariinez  Mondragon  belonged,  al- 
ready has  suggested  that  the  defector  had 
lost  some  of  his  mental  faculties  because  of 
a  motor  vehicle  accident.  The  force,  known 
by  its  Spanish  initials  FDN.  also  has 
charged  that  Martinez  Mondragon's  lover 
was  a  Sandinista  spy  who  may  have  encour- 
aged the  defection. 

For  its  part,  the  Nicaraguan  government 
wasted  no  time  making  the  defector  avail- 
able to  the  media,  presenting  him  both  at 
the  interview  last  night  and  at  a  news  con- 
ference upon  his  arrival  in  Managua  this 
morning. 

In  the  interview.  Martinez  Mondragon  al- 
leged that  the  contras  have  regularly  killed 
NIcaraguans  who  refused  to  Join  the  rebel 
cause  after  crossing  the  border  into  Hondu- 
ras or  after  being  abducted  and  brought 
there  by  the  guerrillas.  He  said  that  there 
were  several  clandestine  cemeteries  for  such 
victims  along  the  Nicaraguan-Honduran 
border.  Including  one  near  a  hamlet  called 
San  Judas  in  Honduras'  Choluteca  province, 
and  another  at  La  Lodoza  in  El  Paraiso 
province. 

"If  you  won't  fight,  then  they  think  you 
are  a  [Sandinista]  infiltrator  and  kill  you." 
he  said. 

He  said  the  armed  forces  of  Honduras.  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  currently  are  pro- 
viding the  FDN  with  the  bulk  of  Its  ammu- 
nition, uniforms  and  boots.  He  said  he  had 
seen  Honduran  military  trucks  and  helicop- 
ters deliver  ammunition  and  other  supplies 
to  contra  camps,  and  that  he  had  learned 
from  friends  who  handled  the  rebels'  sup- 
plies that  these  three  countries'  armies  were 
the  principal  source  of  materiel. 

The  FDN's  base  camps  are  inside  Hondu- 
ras Just  across  the  border  from  Nicaragua, 
and  the  defector  said  that  Honduran  Army 
officers  control  aU  deliveries  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  contras. 

Since  Congress  stopp>ed  the  CIA  from 
funding  the  guerrillas  a  year  ago,  the  source 
of  the  rebels'  military  supplies  has  been 
something  of  a  mystery.  The  rebels  say  they 
have  continued  their  fight  with  the  aid  of 
private  donations,  but  several  reports  have 
surfaced  that  the  Honduran,  Salvadoran 
and  Guatemalan  governments  were  playing 
an  important  role. 

Martinez  Mondragon  said  that  other 
contra  commanders  had  told  him  that  "the 
CIA  advisers  arranged  for  the  Salvadoran, 
Guatemalan  and  Honduran  armies  to  pro- 
vide materiel"  to  the  FDN.  He  did  not  say 
when  the  CIA  supposedly  had  done  this, 
however. 

He  said  guerrillas  frequently  had  raped  ci- 
vilian women  in  Nicaragua  and  abducted 
them  for  sexual  use. 

During  a  patrol  in  Nicaragua's  Jinotega 
province  last  August,  the  defector  said,  he 
came  across  a  group  of  40  families  near 
Wina  who  said  that  they  had  been  abducted 
by  another  patrol  from  the  San  Jacinto  re- 
gional command.  This  patrol  had  abducted 
and  raped  eight  young  women  from  the 
group,  and  had  killed  eight  young  men  who 
refused  to  Join  the  rebels,  he  said. 

At  that  time,  Martinez  Mondragon  said, 
he  radioed  FDN  military  leader  Enrique 
Bermudez  to  complain  about  the  treatment 
of  the  civilians.  Bermudez  told  him  "to  stop 
interfering  in  business  that  does't  affect 
you,"  the  defector  said.  This  was  only  one  of 
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several  times  that  Martinez  Mondragon 
complained  to  FDN  leaders  about  abuses  by 
the  rebels  and  received  unsatisfactory  re- 
sponses, he  said. 

The  interview  was  conducted  in  a  sitting 
room  at  the  Nicaraguan  ambassador's  resi- 
dence in  Mexico  City,  but  the  defector  said 
that  he  had  not  been  pressured  to  grant  the 
interview  and  had  not  been  briefed  before- 
hand by  Sandinista  officials.  Nicaraguan 
Embassy  officers  wandered  through  the 
room  from  time  to  time  during  the  talk,  but 
their  presence  did  not  seem  to  affect  Marti- 
nez Mondragon. 

The  defector  aclmowledged  that  he  was 
seriously  hurt  in  the  vehicle  accident,  when 
he  struck  his  head  hard  and  was  uncon- 
scious for  a  week.  He  spoke  slowly,  occasion- 
ally lost  his  train  of  thought  and  said  that 
his  head  still  hurt  "deep  inside"  from  time 
to  time. 

While  the  FDN  has  suggested  that  he 
canno'  be  trusted  because  of  brain  damage, 
the  FDN  did  entrust  him  to  command  sever- 
al missions  inside  Nicaragua  after  the  acci- 
dent had  taken  place. 

Martinez  Mondragon  expressed  fears  that 
the  FDN  would  take  reprisals  against  his 
friends  or  family.  He  said  he  believed  the 
FDN's  leadership  was  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  his  brother  and  two  of  his  cous- 
ins.* 


CUBA.  NICARAGUA  ARE  THE 
REAL  DANGERS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  commentary 
by  John  Norton  Moore,  professor  of 
international  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Professor  Moore  puts  into 
proper  perspective  what  is  at  stake  in 
Central  America  in  terms  of  the  rule 
of  law.  As  Professor  Moore  correctly 
states: 

The  real  threat  Is  the  serious  and  sus- 
tained armed  attack  directed  by  Cuba  and 
Nlcsu^gua  against  El  Salvador  and  neigh- 
boring states,  in  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Charters. 

Critics  of  U.S.  policy  In  Central 
America  have  turned  the  issue  on  its 
head  by  falling  into  the  Sandinista 
trap  of  claiming  U.S.  policy  is  aggres- 
sion. We  must  not  confuse  defense 
with  aggression.  Moreover,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments to  "take  effective  action  against 
aggressive  use  of  force  intended  to  de- 
prive nations  in  this  hemisphere  of 
their  right  to  self-determination,"  as 
Professor  Moore  states. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
thought  to  Professor  Moore's  analysis, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  April 
22  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  22.  1985] 

Cuba,  Nicaracda  Arx  ths  Rkal  Dangois 
(By  John  Norton  Moore) 

A  principal  argument  of  those  opposed  to 
U£.  funding  ot  the  counterrevolutionaries 
in  Nicaragua  is  that  it  would  be  illegal 
under  accepted  norms  of  international  law. 
The  rule  of  law  is  at  stake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  the  real  threat  is  the  serious  and 
sustained  armed  attack  directed  by  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  against  El  Salvador  and 
neighboring  states,  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  charters. 

To  focus  on  the  issue  of  funding,  rather 
than  on  the  Cuban-Nicaraguan  attack,  is  to 
accept  the  childhood  plea.  It  all  started 
when  he  hit  me  back."  More  dangerously,  it 
is  to  confuse  the  defense  with  aggression, 
and  thus  to  undermine  the  single  most  im- 
portant normative  restraint  against  the  use 
of  force.  Moreover,  the  goals  of  deterrence 
and  stability  are  at  risk  if  we  ignore  the 
commitment  made  repeatedly  by  our  coun- 
try, that  we  will  take  effective  action 
against  aggressive  use  of  force  intended  to 
deprive  nations  in  this  hemisphere  of  their 
right  to  self-determination.  This  commit- 
ment is  found  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  hemispheric  Rio  Defense  Treaty,  and  In 
the  congressional  Cuban  resolution  of  1963 
and  the  1965  House  resolution  on  commu- 
nist subversion  in  the  hemisphere. 

Since  seizing  power  in  1959.  Pidel  Castro 
has  directed  insurgencies  against  17  Latin 
American  nations.  Until  the  attack  against 
El  Salvador,  the  most  serious  of  these  was  a 
sustained  insurgency  against  Venezuela, 
condemned  in  1964  by  the  OAS.  The  success 
of  the  Sandinistas— with  substantial  Cuban 
support— two  decades  after  Castro's  takeov- 
er in  Cuba  provided  new  ideological  fervor 
and  opportunity  for  what  is  now  a  Joint 
Cuban-Nicaraguan  policy  of  "revolution 
without  frontiers." 

Both  the  bipartisan  Kissinger  Commission 
and  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence have  concluded  that  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua are  engaged  in  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  neighboring  states,  particu- 
larly El  Salvador.  These  efforts  include 
meetings  held  in  Cuba  in  December.  1979. 
and  May.  1980.  to  forge  a  united  Salvadoran 
insurgency  under  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  in- 
fluence and  assistance,  including  arms 
supply,  training,  financing,  command  and 
control,  and  political  and  technical  support. 

The  resulting  insurgency  now  fields  well- 
trained  armed  forces  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  Salvadoran  army,  and  operates  67  of- 
fices in  35  countries  in  political  support  of 
the  continuing  attack.  As  defectors'  reports 
and  weapon  serial  numbers  demonstrate, 
the  preponderance  of  the  insurgents'  weap- 
ons continues  to  be  supplied  externally.  In 
fact,  they  had  American  M-16  rifles  and  M- 
60  machine  g\ins  (from  stocks  in  Vietnam 
and  Ethiopia)  even  before  the  Salvadoran 
army  had  those  weapons. 

Congress  Itself  found,  in  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  of  1983.  that  the  "actions 
of  the  government  of  C^iba  and  Nicaragua 
threaten  the  independence  of  El  Salvador 
and  threaten  to  destabilize  the  entire  Cen- 
tral America  region,  and  the  governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  refuse  to  cease  those 
activities. 

These  Cuban-Nlcaraguan  activities  violate 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Rio  Defense  Treaty,  the  United  Nations  def- 
inition of  aggression,  the  1966  U.N.  General 
Assembly  declaration  on  intervention,  the 
1970  General  Assembly  "friendly  relations" 
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declaration,  the  1972  basic  principles  agree- 
ment, the  1975  Helsinki  principles  and  even 
the  Soviet  draft  definition  of  aggression. 

This  pattern  of  ongoing  aggression  consti- 
tutes an  armed  attack  Justifying  the  use  of 
force  in  collective  defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  ana  Article  3  of  the  Rio 
Treaty.  Indeed.  Article  27  of  the  OAS  Char- 
ter declares  that  such  an  attack  is  "an  act  of 
aggression  against  ...  (all)  the  American 
states."  and  Article  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  cre- 
ates a  legal  obligation  on  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  armed  attack.  This 
obligation  is  parallel  to  that  owed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (under  Article  5  of  the  NATO 
Treaty)  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  a 
NATO  member. 

A  response  in  defense  may  lawfully  be 
overt,  covert  or  both,  as  has  been  the  case  In 
virtually  every  conflict  In  which  America 
has  fought  in  this  century.  In  World  War  II 
no  one  suggested  that  Allied  support  for 
partisan  forces  or  covert  operations  in  Ger- 
many were  illegal  in  responding  to  Axis  ag- 
gression. 

Certainly  responses  in  defense  must  be 
proportional.  But  how  is  it  disproportionate 
for  the  United  States  to  respond  against  a 
covert  Cuban-Nlcaraguan  armed  attack 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  El  Salvador  by  not 
ruling  out  that  same  objective  against  a  to- 
talitarian Sandlnista  military  Junta? 

One  of  the  most  serious  contemporary 
threats  to  world  order  is  the  aggressive 
covert  political-military  attack  by  an  exter- 
nally instigated  and  supported  guerrilla  in- 
surgency. Such  an  attack  from  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  is  the  world  threat  in  Central 
America.  Congress  must  decide  whether  it 
meant  what  it  said  in  the  1962  Cuban  reso- 
lution, when  it  pledged  "that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  prevent  by  whatever 
means  may  be  necessary,  including  the  use 
of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in 
Cuba  from  extending,  by  force  or  the  threat 
of  force,  its  aggressive  or  subversive  activi- 
ties to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere." 

(John  Norton  Moore  Is  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Assn.  Standing  Committee  on 
Law  and  National  Seciuity  and  a  professor 
of  international  law  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  served  as  counsel  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Nicaragua  case  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
views  expressed  are  his  own.)  • 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  CAP- 
ITAL PUNISHMENT  FOR  FED- 
ERAL PRISONERS  WHO 
COMMIT  MURDER  WHILE  AL- 
READY SERVING  A  LIFE  SEN- 
TENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  wiscoRsiii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 
•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  were  shocked  last  year  by 
the  brutal  and  senseless  murder  of  a 
prison  guard  at  the  Oxford.  WI,  Feder- 
al correctional  facility.  Sadly,  the 
question  we  must  ask  about  the  killing 
is  not  "Why  did  it  happen?"  but 
rather  "How  is  it  that  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened more  often?" 

Prison  guards  are  vulnerable  victims 
in  a  Jail.  They  must  walk  unarmed 
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among  the  prisoners  in  our  over- 
crowded correctional  facilities  for  fear 
that  a  pistol  or  a  shotgun  could  be 
taken  from  them  in  the  course  of  an 
escape  attempt  or  prison  protest.  For 
the  same  reason,  guards  are  often 
locked  in  the  cellblocks  without  a  key 
while  performing  their  duties. 

Unlike  the  guards,  however,  some  of 
the  prisoners  are  armed,  having  secret- 
ly fashioned  homemade  knives  which 
they  keep  hidden,  and  sometimes  even 
having  access  to  firearms  surrepti- 
tiously brought  into  the  prison. 

What  deterrence  is  there  for  prison- 
ers already  in  jail  for  life  not  to  kill 
prison  guards,  or  for  that  matter, 
other  prisoners?  I  have  always  op- 
posed the  death  penalty  except  in  the 
most  extreme  of  cases.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  to  be  of  one  of  those  cases. 
This  is  why  yesterday  I  reintroduced 
legislation  providing  capital  punish- 
ment for  Federal  prisoners  serving  life 
sentences  who  commit  first-degree 
murder. 

My  bill.  H.R.  2398,  addresses  the  de- 
terrence need  while  providing  careful 
safeguards  to  ensure  Its  fair  applica- 
tion. It  sets  out  specific  guidelines  for 
courts  and  Juries  to  follow,  outlining 
what  particular  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  penalty  to  the  given 
case  and  spelling  out  procedural  rules 
designed  to  protect  the  defendant's 
constitutional  rights.  In  substance  and 
form,  the  bill  addresses  the  concerns 
for  fairness  and  clarity  which  the 
courts  have  expressed  in  reviewing 
death  penalty  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  can 
help  protect  our  prison  guards  and  the 
whole  Federal  prison  population  and 
submit  it  here  in  its  totality  for  the 
record. 

H.R.  2398 

A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  provide  capital  punishment  for 
first  degree  murders  committed  by  prison- 
ers serving  a  life  sentence 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  CHAPTER  SI  AMENDMENT. 

Chapter  51  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 
*'8  1 1 18.  Murder  b;  Federal  priMtnera 

"(a)  OmwsE.— Whoever,  while  confined  in 
a  Federal  correctional  institution  under  sen- 
tence for  a  term  of  life  imprisonment,  com- 
mits first  degree  murder  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1111  of  this  title)  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  by  life  imprisonment  without  the 
possibility  of  parole. 

"(b)  DKFiifiTioifs.— Per  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a>— 

"( 1 )  the  term  'Federal  correctional  institu- 
tion' means  any  Federal  prison.  Federal  cor- 
rectional facility.  Federal  community  pro- 
gram center,  or  Federal  halfway  house:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'term  of  life  imprisonment' 
means  a  sentence  for  the  term  >of  natural 
life,  a  sentence  commuted  to  natural  life,  an 
indeterminate  term  of  a  minimum  of  at 
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least  fifteen  years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or 
an  unexecuted  sentence  of  death. 

"(c)  Hearing  Requirei).— A  person  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death  under  this 
section  only  if  a  hearing  is  held  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(d)  Notice  by  GovERiofKirr.— <1)  When- 
ever the  Government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  under  this  section,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government,  a  reasonable  time 
before  trial  or  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a 
plea  of  guilty,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the 
court,  and  serve  upon  the  defendant,  a 
notice— 

"(A)  indicating  that  the  Government  in 
the  event  of  conviction  will  seek  the  sen- 
tence of  death:  and 

"(B)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factors 
which  the  Government  will  seek  to  prove  as 
the  basis  for  the  death  penalty. 

"(2)  The  court  may  permit  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  to  amend  such  notice 
for  good  cause  shown. 

"(e)  Skhtencing  Hearihg.— <1)  When  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  lias  filed  a 
notice  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or 
before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or 
any  other  Judge  if  the  judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was 
entered  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a  sepa- 
rate sentencing  hearing  to  determine  the 
punishment  to  be  imposed. 

"(2)  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

"(A)  before  the  Jury  which  determined 
the  defendant's  guilt; 

"(B)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(i)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(11)  the  defendant  't.is  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(iii)  the  Jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 

"(Iv)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  redetermination  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary:  or 

"(C)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government. 

"(3)  A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2XB)  shall  consist  of  12  members, 
unless,  at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  the  parties  stipulate  with  the 
approval  of  the  court  that  it  shall  consist  of 
any  number  less  than  12. 

"(f )  Information  Which  May  be  Present- 
ED.— (1)  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  if  a  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guUty  to  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared. 

"(2)  In  the  sentencing  hearing,  informa- 
tion may  be  presented  ss  to  any  matter  rele- 
vant to  the  sentence  and  shaU  include  mat- 
ters relating  to  any  of  the  mitigating  or  ag- 
gravating factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (1) 
or  (J)  or  any  other  mitigating  factor. 

"(3)  In  such  hearing,  information  present- 
ed may  include  the  trial  transcript  and  ex- 
hibits if  the  hearing  is  held  before  a  Jury  or 
Judge  not  present  during  the  trial. 

"(4)  Any  other  information  relevant  to 
such  mitigating  or  aggravating  factors  may 
be  presented  in  such  hearing  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials, 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its    probative    value    is    substantially    out- 
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weighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice, 
confusion  of  the  issues,  or  misleading  the 
jury. 

"(5)  The  Government  and  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  any  of  the  aggravating 
or  mitigating  factors,  and  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness in  that  case  of  imposing  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  Government  shall  open 
the  argimient.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal. 

"(6)  The  burden  of  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  any  aggravating  factor  is  on  the 
Government,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless 
such  existence  is  established  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on 
the  defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless 
such  existence  is  established  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  information. 

"(g)  Speciai.  Findings.- ( 1 )  The  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  all 
the  information  received  during  the  hear- 
ing. It  shall  return  special  findings  identify- 
ing any  mitigating  factors,  whether  or  not 
set  forth  in  subsection  (1).  and  any  aggravat- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (j)  of  this 
section  found  to  exist.         ' 

"(2)  If- 

"(A)  an  aggravating  factor  set  forth  in 
subsection  (jKl)  is  not  found  to  exist;  or 

"(B)  an  aggravating  factor  set  forth  in 
subsection  (JKl)  is  found  to  exist  but  no 
other  aggravating  factor  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (J)  is  found  to  exist: 
the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence,  other 
than  death,  authorized  by  law. 

""(3 MA)  If  an  aggravating  factor  set  forth 
in  subsection  (J)(l)  and  one  or  more  of  the 
other  aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (J)  are  found  to  exist,  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factors  found 
to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist,  or  In  the  ab- 
sence of  mitigating  factors,  whether  the  ag- 
gravating factors  are  themselves  sufficient 
to  Justify  a  sentence  of  death. 

"'(B)  Based  upon  this  consideration,  the 
jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if  there  is  no 
Jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a  finding  as  to 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 

""(h)  Imposition  of  Sentence.— Upon  such 
a  finding  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  Justi- 
fied, the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant 
to  death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law. 

"(1)  Mitigating  Factors.- In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  im- 
praed  on  a  defendant,  the  following  mitigat- 
ing factors  shall  be  considered  but  are  not 
exclusive: 

"(1)  The  defendant  was  less  than  18  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

"(2)  The  defendant's  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wrongfulness  of  the  defendant's  con- 
duct or  to  conform  the  defendant's  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  law  was  significantly 
impaired,  but  not  so  impaired  as  to  consti- 
tute a  defense  to  the  charge. 

""(3)  The  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(4)  The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a 
principal  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  this 
title)  in  the  offense,  which  wai  committed 
by  another,  but  the  defendanffe  participa- 
tion was  relatively  minor,  although  not  so 
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minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

""(6)  The  defendant  could  not  reasonably 
have  foreseen  that  the  defendant's  conduct 
In  the  course  of  the  commission  of  murder, 
or  other  offense  resulting  in  death  for 
which  the  defendant  was  convicted,  would 
cause,  or  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  caus- 
ing, death  to  any  t>er8on. 

"(J)  Aggravating  Factors.— The  following 
aggravating  factors  shall  be  considered: 

""(1)  The  defendant— 

•'(A)  IntentionaUy  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
victim;  or 

""(C)  Intentionally  participated  in  an  act 
which  he  knew  or  reasonably  should  have 
known  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
a  person,  other  than  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  offense,  and  the  victim  did  die  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  act. 

"(2)  The  defendant  committed  the  offense 
during  the  course  of  seizing,  confining,  in- 
veigling, decoying,  kidnaping,  abducting, 
carrying  away,  holding  hostage,  or  holding 
for  ransom  or  otherwise,  any  person. 

""(3)  The  defendant  committed  the  offense 
during  the  course  of  perpetrating  or  at- 
tempting to  [>erpetrate  a  sexual  assault  on 
any  person. 

""(4)  The  defendant  committed  the  offense 
during  the  course  of.  on  account  of,  or  as  a 
result  of,  any  transaction  concerning  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  controlled  substance  as  set 
forth  in  schedule  I,  n,  HI.  IV,  or  V  in  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act. 

"(5)  The  defendant  committed  the  offense 
while  armed  with,  or  having  readily  avail- 
able, a  firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  tiUe. 

"(6)  The  death  or  injury  resulting  in 
death  occurred  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of,  or  during  the  imme- 
diate flight  from  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of.  an  offense  under 
section  751  (prisoners  in  custody  of  institu- 
tion or  officer),  section  844(f)  (destruction 
of  Government  property  by  explosives),  or 
section  1201  (kidnaping). 

"(7)  The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  offense,  or  a  State  offense 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person,  for  which 
a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  a  sen- 
tence of  death  was  authorized  by  law. 

"(8)  The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  infliction 
of,  or  attempted  infliction  of,  serious  bodily 
injury  upon  another  person. 

"(9)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  one  or  more  persons  in  addition  to 
the  victim  of  the  offense. 

""(10)  The  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  de- 
praved manner. 

'"(11)  The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise 
of  pajonent,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

'"(12)  The  defendant  conunitted  the  of- 
fense as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything 
of  pecuniary  value. 

""(13)  The  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense after  substantia]  planning  and  preme- 
ditation to  cause  the  death  of  a  person. 

"(14XA)  The  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense against  a  Federal  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer or  an  employee  of  a  United  States 
penal  or  correctional  institution  whUe  such 
officer  or  employee  was  performing  that  of- 
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fleer's  or  employee's  official  duties  or  be- 
cmuse  of  that  officer's  or  employee's  status 
as  a  public  servant. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paracraph. 
the  term  law-enforcement  officer"  means  a 
public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 
Government  agency  or  Congress  to  conduct 
or  engage  in  the  prevention.  Investigation, 
or  prosecution  of  an  offense. 

"(k)    AirnDISCRIMIMATIOW    iHSTHUCnOHS.— 

In  any  hearing  held  before  a  jury  under  this 
section,  the  court  shall  instruct  the  Jury 
that  in  its  consideration  of  whether  the  sen- 
tence of  death  is  Justified  It  shall  not  con- 
sider the  race,  color,  national  origin,  creed, 
sexual  preference,  or  sex  of  defendant  or  of 
the  victim  or  victims.  The  Jury  shall  return 
to  the  court  a  certificate  signed  by  each 
Juror  that  consideration  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  creed,  sexual  preference,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  victim  or  vic- 
tims was  not  involved  in  reaching  such 
Juror's  individual  decision. 

•'(1)  Rnr»w.— <1)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
sentence  of  death  is  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  sentence  of  death  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals  upon 
appeal  by  the  defendant,  if  the  defendant 
files  notice  of  such  appeal  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  for  notice  of  appeal  of 
Judgment  in  section  2107  of  tiUe  28. 

"(2)  On  review  of  the  sentence,  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  consider  the  record,  the  evi- 
dence submitted  during  the  trial,  the  infor- 
mation submitted  during  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  procedures  employed  in  the 
sentencing  hearing,  and  the  special  findings 
returned  under  this  section. 

'•(3)  The  court  shall  affirm  the  sentence  if 
it  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  im- 
posed under  the  influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor  and 

"(B)  the  information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factors,  or  the  failure  to  find  any  mitigating 
factors  as  set  forth  or  allowed  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  In  all  other  cases  the  court  shall 
remand  the  case  for  reconsideration  under 
this  section. 

"(5)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  Its  disposition  of  the 
review  of  the  sentence. 

"(m)  IicPLncnrrATioii  or  SntraHca. — (1)  A 
person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  death 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
until  exhaustion  of  the  procedures  for 
appeal  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction  and 
for  review  of  the  sentence.  When  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  Implemented,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  release  the  person  sentenced 
to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United  States 
marshal,  who  shall  supervise  implementa- 
tion of  the  sentence  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law  of  such  State 
does  not  provide  for  implementation  of  a 
sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  latter  State  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  such  law. 

"(2)  A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  woman  while  she  is  preg- 
nant. 

'•(3)  A  United  States  marshal  charged 
with  supervising  the  implementation  of  a 
sentence  of  death  may  use  appropriate 
SUte  or  local  facilities  for  the  purpose,  may 
use  the  services  of  an  appropriate  Slate  or 
local  official  or  of  a  person  such  an  official 
employs  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  pay  the 
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costs  thereof  In  an  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.". 

SEC  r  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  51  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 
"1118.  Murder  by  Federal  prisoners.".* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MILTON 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OP  MAKTLAin) 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  198S 
•  Ms.  MIKUL£KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  wonder- 
ful and  talented  educator,  author,  and 
adviser  to  eight  Presidents:  Milton 
Stover  Elsenhower.  Dr.  Elsenhower 
died  In  Baltimore  on  May  2,  1985.  He 
will  be  missed  Immensely.  I  believe 
that  Mike  Bowler  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  best  summarized  the  enormous 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
Dr.  Elsenhower: 

fAiLTon  EiscarBOWXR.  Adviser  to  Bight 
Prxsioknts,  Dns 
(By  Mike  Bowler) 
Bom  In  Abilene.  KS,  the  last  of  six  broth- 
ers. Dr.  Eisenhower  left  an  indelible  mark  as 
public  servant  and  educator.  He  was  an  ad- 
viser to  presidents  from  Calvin  Coolidge  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  a  trouble-sh(X>ter  in 
latwr  disputes,  foreign  crises  and  other  mat- 
ters, foreign  and  domestic. 

He  was  instnunental  in  shaping  U.S. 
policy  in  Latin  America  In  the  1960s  and 
later  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  vast  Latin  American 
economic  and  social  development  program 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

As  the  only  man  to  lead  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  twice,  he  tripled  Income  and 
doubled  endowment,  raising  faculty  salaries 
to  fourth-highest  in  the  nation.  He  was 
known  as  a  thoughtful,  reasoned  adminis- 
trator who  did  not  Interfere  In  faculty  af- 
fairs, and  he  became  an  expert  on  the  U.S. 
presidency  and  the  nomination  process  for 
presidential  candidates. 

In  an  active  retirement.  Dr.  Eisenhower 
raised  money  to  fight  violence  in  America, 
led  a  drive  for  a  six-year  U.S.  presidential 
term  and  continued  a  love  affair  with  the 
Baltimore  Orioles.  At  a  Memorial  Stadium 
party  on  his  75th  birthday,  the  Orioles  pre- 
sented Dr.  Elsenhower  with  a  $l-a-year 
"contract"'  as  a  right-handed  reliever  and 
asked  him  to  throw  out  the  first  ball. 

He  wrote  two  books,  including  "The  Presi- 
<lent  Is  Calling"'  in  1974.  "The  book  was  a 
close-range  assessment  of  the  eight  presi- 
dents he  had  come  to  know  Intimately  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
and  traditions  affecting  the  presidency. 

A  man  of  medium  height,  clear  blue  eyes, 
trim  build,  erect  carriage  and  crisp,  direct 
but  amiable  manner,  he  kept  up  an  enor- 
mous range  of  activities  in  his  professional 
and  private  life. 

Close  friends  and  admirers  mourned  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Eisenhower.  "He  was  a  man  of 
great  good  sense  and  great  good  humor  who 
did  great  gcKxi  in  the  world,""  said  Stephen 
E.  Ambrose,  historian  at  the  University  of 
New  Orleans  and  biographer  of  both  Milton 
and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.    He  was  one  of 


the  most  Intelligent  men  I  ever  met,  and  the 
kindest. 

George  S.  Wills,  a  Baltimore  public  rela- 
tions man  who  had  known  Dr.  Elsenhower 
for  30  years,  said,  "One  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions was  providing  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  how  to  grow  old.  He  displayed  cour- 
age and  grace  under  very  difficult  clrciun- 
stances.  particularly  the  last  three  years. 

Steven  Muller,  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, had  served  as  provost  imder  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower and  then  had  succeeded  lilm  as  head 
of  the  university.  "Working  with  him  and 
for  him  was  one  of  the  really  great  experi- 
ences in  my  life.""  Dr.  Muller  said.  "He  was  a 
totally  admirable  person.  He  had  a  lively, 
very  practical  mind.  He  possessed  a  wealth 
of  information  *  .  .  "There  wasn't  a  mean 
bone  in  his  body. 

"Whenever  I  felt  I  needed  to  talk,  he  was 
always  ready  to  tell  me  what  he  thought, 
what  he  knew."  said  Dr.  Muller.  "Long 
before  I  came  to  this  university,  he  had  re- 
stored it  to  solvency,  and  he  knew  every- 
thing about  it.  But  he  never  Interfered, 
never  tried  to  impose  his  will."" 

Maryland  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathlas, 
Jr..  one  of  a  close  group  of  friends  who  met 
regularly  with  Dr.  Eisenhower  to  discuss 
world  affairs,  said,  ""He  represented  the  epit- 
ome of  citizenship.  He  knew  a  citizen's  duty: 
be  informed,  be  Involved.  As  a  result,  his 
advice  was  always  current  and  important." 

Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland 
said  Dr.  Eisenhower"s  counsel  ""was  especial- 
ly sought  by  those  of  us  who  valued  his 
wisdom."" 

Bom  In  Abilene  September  15,  1899, 
Milton  Elsenhower  was  the  youngest  of  six 
brothers:  Arthur,  banker  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.:  Edgar,  corporation  lawyer  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Dwight,  commander  of  Allied  Forces 
in  World  War  II  and  president  from  1952  to 
1980;  Roy,  pharmacist  in  Junction  City. 
Kans.,  and  Earl,  electrical  engineer  and 
newspaper  owner. 

Majoring  in  Journalism  at  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  (now  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science), 
he  interrupted  his  studies  for  two  years  to 
eam  expenses  as  city  editor  of  the  Abilene 
Daily  Reflector.  After  having  received  liis 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  college, 
he  Joined  Its  faculty  as  assistant  professor 
of  Journalism,  leaving  in  1924  when  appoint- 
ed to  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  as  vice 
consul  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  as  a 
part-time  graduate  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh. 

"Then  Dr.  Eisenhower  moved  from  diplo- 
macy to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  he  held  a  number  of  posts  during  the 
next  16  years,  starting  as  assistant  to  the 
secretary  and  becoming  director  of  informa- 
tion and  coordinator  of  the  land-use  pro- 
gram. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  brought 
new  responsibilities. 

Appointed  director  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Dr.  Elsenhower  supervised  the  Japa- 
nese evacuation  camps  in  California  but 
later  criticized  the  authority  for  its  work. 
"He  ran  [the  camps]  with  as  much  fairness 
as  was  humanly  possible,"  said  Dr.  Ambrose, 
his  biographer. 

Dr.  Eisenhower's  specialty  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  was  Latin  America,  but  he  had 
missions  in  other  nations  during  World  War 
II,  and  he  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO). 


In  June.  1942.  President  Roosevelt  named 
him  associate  director  of  war  Information, 
and  in  December,  after  the  Allied  invasion 
of  North  Africa  led  by  his  brother,  he  was 
sent  to  Algeria  and  Morocco.  His  mission 
was  to  resolve  problems  of  refugee  relief 
and  relocation  and  to  establish  an  organiza- 
tion for  psychological  warfare  in  Europe. 

Next  he  began  a  new  career,  and  for  a 
quarter-century  he  was  to  serve  three  uni- 
versities as  president,  beginning  with 
Kansas  State,  in  1943.  Seven  years  later  he 
assumed  the  top  position  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  in  1956  he  arrived  in 
Baltimore  to  head  Johns  Hopkins. 

In  1953— he  was  then  president  of  Penn 
State— he  made  the  first  of  several  fact-find- 
ing tours  to  South  America  as  President  Ei- 
8enhower"s  st>ecial  ambassador.  During  the 
period  from  1953  to  1961,  Dr  Eisenhower 
helped  reshape  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 
In  1963.  he  wrote  a  book  about  U.S.-Latin 
American  relations,  "The  Wine  Is  Bitter." 

In  the  book,  Dr.  Eisenhower  wrote  in  ital- 
ics that  "revolution  in  Latin  America  is  inev- 
itable. Only  the  form  it  takes  Is  uncertain."" 

Dr.  Ambrose  said  Dr.  Eisenhower  was  "the 
real  father  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  al- 
though Kennedy  got  the  credit."" 

President  Eisenhower  used  to  say  that 
Milton  "was  always  the  bright  one  in  the 
family.'" 

When  a  congressman  expressed  regret 
that  Milton  did  not  have  an  official  post  in 
the  administration,  the  president  replied, 
""If  It  weren't  for  his  name,  he  would  have  a 
very  high  governmental  position."" 

In  fact,  as  noted  by  Nell  A  Grauer.  a  Balti- 
more author  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Elsenhower 
who  interviewed  him  last  fall,  Dwight's 
brother  "was  a  savvy  veteran  of  the  capital's 
bureaucracy  long  before  his  brother  came  to 
Washington." 

"He  had  deep  affection  for  his  brother." 
said  Mr.  Wills.  "He  probably  had  more  quiet 
influence  on  Dwlght  than  any  of  the  more 
publicly  known  figures  we  luiow  through 
the  history  books.  Milton  wa8n"t  on  the  gov- 
ernment payroll,  but  during  the  Elsenhower 
years  he  was  usually  at  the  White  House  on 
weekends."' 

Dr.  Ambrose  said  Dr.  Eisenhower  strongly 
influenced  his  brother's  presidency.  "Ike 
trusted  him  completely  and  leaned  on  him 
heavily,"  he  said.  ""Indeed,  Ike  could  not 
have  carried  the  terrible  burden  of  eight 
years  in  the  White  House  without  Milton's 
support." 

In  1967,  believing  that  he  was  bringing  his 
formal  academic  responsibilities  to  a  close. 
Dr.  Eisenhower  retired  from  the  Hopkins 
presidency— in  his  final  commencement,  the 
trustees  announced  they  had  named  the 
new  library  on  the  Homewood  campus  in  his 
honor— and  promptly  began  another  career, 
becoming  a  director  of  13  corporations. 

These  Included  the  Chessie  System,  insur- 
ance System,  insurance  companies,  financial 
institutions  in  California  and  others  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  also  became  a 
governor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Board  of 
Trade. 

Dr.  Elsenhower  served  President  Lyndon 
B.  Jotinson  almost  as  extensively  as  he  had 
his  brother.  He  advised  the  president  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  and,  after  the  assassina- 
tions of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  chaired  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence. 

"""The  commission  may  not  have  brought 
about  sweeping  changes,"'  said  Dr.  Ambrose, 
""but  all  of  its  practical  recommendations 
got  done— things  like  updating  police  de- 
partments." 
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Dr.  Elsenhower  returned  to  Hopkins  a 
second  time  as  president  in  1971  following 
the  forced  resignation  of  Lincoln  Gordon. 
The  resurnotion  of  his  university  duties  did 
not  leave  him  time  to  keep  up  with  his  di- 
rectorships, and  he  resigned  many  of  them. 

As  for  his  way  of  life  in  retirement  the 
second  time  in  1972,  Dr.  Eisenhower  de- 
scribed many  interests. 

"I  like  to  swim.  I  paint  watercolors.  mostly 
landscapes.  I  read  everything,  aU  the  way 
from  novels  to  the  most  serious  books.  I 
keep  up  constantly  with  the  monthly  re- 
ports by  economists  like  Walter  Heller  and 
Milton  Friedman.'" 

Dr.  Eisenhower  became  cochairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Six-Year  Presi- 
dential Term,  a  group  of  alx>ut  250  business 
and  civil  leaders  and  former  government  of- 
ficials. 

Thirty-three  American  and  six  foreign 
universities  conferred  honorary  degrees  on 
Dr.  Elsenhower. 

Dr.  Eisenhower  was  married  in  1927  to 
Helen  Eakin,  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower died  at  Penn  State  in  1954,  and  E>r. 
Eisenhower  never  remarried. 

"The  Eisenhowers  had  a  son.  MUton.  Jr.. 
now  director  of  a  division  of  International 
Business  Machines,  and  a  daughter.  Ruth 
Elsenhower  Snider,  a  voluntary  worker  in 
numerous  (x>mmunlty  activities  and  the  wife 
of  a  Baltimore  radiologist.  She  died  last 
year.  "There  are  three  grandsons  and  one 
granddaughter.* 
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Finally.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
small  and  minority  business  entrepre- 
neurs who  are  being  honored  here  this 
week.* 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


POLISH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
PROTESTS  PRESIDENTS  BIT- 
BURG  VISIT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

opcALiroRmA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1985 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation.  The  efforts  of  the 
small  business  men  and  women  are  to 
be  commended.  There  are  many  small 
businesses  within  my  district.  These 
small  businesses  provide  consumers 
with  reasonable  prices  and  availability. 
Small  businesses  also  Improve  the 
community's  economic  situation  by 
providing  job  and  investing  back  into 
the  community. 

In  order  to  keep  our  communities 
stable,  we  must  support  small  busi- 
nesses. Low  interest  loans  and  Govern- 
ment aid  programs  should  be  main- 
tained to  encourage  the  growth  of 
small  businesses.  By  encouraging  the 
growth  of  small  businesses  communi- 
ties are  improved,  unemployment  is  re- 
duced, and  the  Nation's  economic  situ- 
ation is  improved.  To  support  the 
small  business  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation  is  to  support  the  Nation. 

Chairman  Parhen  Mitc;hell  is  to  be 
commended  for  designating  the  week 
of  May  5  through  May  11.  1985,  as 
"Small  Business  Week."  In  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Chairman  Mitchell's  efforts 
have  provided  thousands  of  otherwise 
unavailable  business  opportunities  for 
small  minority  businesses  throughout 
the  United  States. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  HEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  days  about  the 
President's  trip  to  the  German  mili- 
tary cemetery  in  Bitburg,  West  Ger- 
many. His  decision  to  honor  German 
war  dead,  in  a  spirit  of  '"reconciliation" 
was  sharply  criticized  by  people  of  all 
faiths  and  political  backgrounds. 

This  action,  coming  no  more  than 
100  feet  from  the  graves  of  some  of 
Hitler's  elite  killing  soldiers,  the 
Waffen  SS,  caused  enormous  pain  and 
suffering  to  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
death  camps,  who  have  seen  firsthand 
the  brutal  murders  perpetrated  by 
these  troops. 

In  addition  to  the  6*  million  Jews 
who  were  murdered  in  death  camps, 
other  populations  also  suffered  horri- 
ble losses,  all  of  which  can  be  blamed 
on  the  brutal  Nazi  war  machine. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record 
a  telegram  sent  by  the  Polish  Ameri- 
csn  Congress  to  President  Reagan  con- 
cerning the  anguish  that  Polish  Amer- 
icans felt  because  of  the  President's 
decision  to  honor  German  war  dead. 

Polish  Americans  regret  your  plans  to 
honor  the  Nazi  dead. 

Nowhere  else  did  the  Hitlerites  unleash 
the  insane  fury  of  their  bestial  rage  and 
hatred  as  in  Poland.  They  drenched  Polish 
soil  with  the  blood  of  innocent  people. 

We  moum  the  death  of  6  million  Polish 
citizens,  most  of  whom  were  mercilessly 
butchered  by  the  type  of  primitive  barbar- 
ians who  lie  in  the  graves  of  the  German 
cemetery  you  will  visit.  Their  goal  was  to 
forever  destroy  everything  Polish,  be  it 
Christian  or  Jewish.  In  the  genocide  of  Eu- 
rope's Jews,  at  least  half  were  Poles. 

Measured  by  numbers  who  died,  Polish 
Jews  and  Polish  Christians  perished  almost 
equally.  Measured  by  t>ercentage,  Poland 
lost  more  of  Her  population  to  the  Nazis 
than  any  other  country. 

As  Christians,  we  feel  compelled  to  forgive 
them.  As  their  victims,  we  find  It  inconceiv- 
able to  honor  them. 

Michael  Pkeislks, 

President,  Polish  American  Congress, 

Dovmstate  Nev>  York  DivisioiCm 
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SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  mw  TOME 

nr  THS  Houss  or  rxprxsentativcs 

Monday,  May  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln. 
Jr.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  dean  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  for  arranging  this  special 
order  and  allowing  us  this  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  "Senator  Sam"  and  his 
lifetime  of  public  service. 

Clearly  the  one  single  undertaking 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  associate 
with  Sam  Ervln,  was  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
to  Investigate  Camp«iign  Practices — or 
the  "Watergate  Committee."  As  a 
newly  elected  Member  of  Congress 
during  that  difficult  and  troubling 
time,  I  found  Sam  Ervin's  unwavering 
dedication,  to  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  people  it  was  written  to  serve, 
a  pillar  of  reason  upon  which  the 
foundation  of  trust  in  our  political  in- 
stitutions and  our  leaders  was  rein- 
forced. Indeed  if  Sam  Ervln  leaves  us 
with  a  legacy,  it  was  when  he  demon- 
strated, for  the  world  to  see,  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  practiced  through  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sam  Ervin  was  bom  in  Morganton. 
NC  which  he  called  home  for  his 
entire  life.  He  completed  his  under- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  After  serving  in 
Prance  during  World  War  I  and  being 
decorated  with  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  and  two 
Purple  Hearts.  Sam  Ervin  attended 
Harvard  Law  School.  Upon  graduation 
In  1922.  Ervin  returned  home  to  Mor- 
ganton to  begin  a  law  practice.  Sam 
Ervin  began  his  political  career  tn^the 
North  Carolina  State  Assembly  where 
he  served  three  terms.  Howev^.  his 
first  trip  to  Washington  as  an  elected 
official,  was  when  he  filled  the  vacan- 
cy in  the  House  of  Representatives 
created  when  his  brother  died«  Ervln 
served  one  term  in  the  House  before 
returning  to  North  Carolina  where  he 
served  on  the  State  supreme  couH 
from  1948  to  1954.  In  1954  Senator 
Ervin  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  he  served  ably  and  diligently 
for  20  years.  Following  his  retirement 
in  1975  Senator  Ervin  returned  to  his 
hometown  of  Morganton.  N.C.  where 
he  continued  practicing  "a  little  law" 
until  his  death  on  April  23. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
our  sympathies  to  Sam  Ervin's  wife  of 
61  years,  Margaret  Bruce  Bell,  his  son, 
Sam  J.  Ervln  III,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Leslie  and  Laura.  May  they  find 
contort  from  their  loss  in  the  fact 
that  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  will  be 
remembered   as  one  of  the  greatest 
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statesman  to  have  walked  the  Halls  of 
Congress.* 
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NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


SMALL  BUSINESS  FUELS 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OPMAUn 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVKS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985  * 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Small  Business  Week  gives  i^  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  important 
contributions  of  small  businesses  to 
our  country.  Ninety-seven  /percent  of 
all  businesses  in  the  United  States  are 
small,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Small  firms  are  the  major  driving 
force  in  job  creation.  A  study  by  the 
SBA  shows  that  the  very  smallest 
businesses— those  employing  up  to  19 
persons — led  the  way  in  generating 
new  Jobs  during  the  1976-62  period. 
They  generated  a  higher  percentage  of 
Jobs  not  only  on  a  national  basis,  but 
also  in  every  region  of  the  country.  In 
the  New  Inland  Bureau  of  Census 
region,  which  includes  my  State  of 
Maine,  firms  with  up  to  19  workers  in- 
creased Job  totals  25.5  percent  during 
those  6  years.  In  Maine,  89  percent  of 
aU  businesses  employ  leas  than  20  per- 
sons. 

According  to  the  most  recent  annual 
report  of  the  President,  small  busi- 
nesses employ  nearly  48  percent  of  the 
private  nonfarm  work  force,  contrib- 
ute 42  percent  of  sales,  and  generate 
about  38  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

This  week.  I  am  proud  to  take  part 
in  honoring  the  creative  and  dedicated 
individuals  who  run  our  Nation's  small 
businesses.  America's  entrepreneurial 
spirit  is  exemplified  in  the  State  small 
business  persons  of  the  year  who  are 
gathered  in  Washington  to  be  recog- 
nized for  their  achievements. 

The  first  boatbullder  to  be  named  an 
SBA  small  business  person  of  the  year 
is  1985  Maine  winner  Roger  D. 
Hewson.  president  of  Sabre  Yachts  in 
South  Casco.  He  started  his  company 
In  1971  with  three  employees  and  one 
model  of  a  sailboat.  Today,  the  compa- 
ny has  160  employees  and  six  models 
marketed  by  dealers  across  the  coun- 
try. 

14r.  Hewson  and  the  other  State  win- 
ners g^ve  evidence  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  small  businesses  have  fueled 
our  economy.  We,  as  a  Congress,  have 
a  responsibility  to  help  provide  the 
best  possible  economic  climate  so  that 
small  businesses  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  keep  "America  at 
Wqrfc."* 


SPIKCMOP 

HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  PLORIIM 
tH  THC  HOUSE  OP  REFRZSEIfTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEnviS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  week  of  May  5-fl.  1985,  has 
been  designated  'National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,"  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  to  our  econo- 
my. 

It  is  the  enterprising  determination 
to  work  and  prosper,  embodied  in 
more  than  14  million  small  businesses,  ^' 
that  provides  the  technology  to  keep/ 
our  economy  growing,  the  taanufac- 
turlng  and  marketing  sldlls  to  keep 
our  Nation  competitive,  and  the  inno- 
vation to  guide  us  into  a  better  future. 
It  is  this  enterprising  genius  that  has 
helped  small  business  create  most  of 
our  new  Jobs  and  provide  economic  op- 
portunities unsurpassed  by  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

Ninety-nine  point  seven  percent  of 
the  14.3  million  nonfarm  businesses  in 
the  United  States  are  considered  small 
businesses.  Together,  these  firms  pro- 
vide 55  percent  of  all  private  sector 
Jobs,  furnish  two  out  of  three  workers 
with  their  first  Job,  create  over  half  of 
all  Industrial  Innovations  and  inven- 
tions, and  account  for  approximately 
38  percent  of  the  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct. 

The  President's  March  1984  report 
to  Congress  on  the  "State  of  Small 
Business"  drew  attention  to  the  role 
small  business  continues  to  play  In  cre- 
ating Jobs.  According  to  the  report,  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982,  small  businesses 
generated  aU  of  the  984,000  net  new 
Jobs  In  the  United  States.  Small  busi- 
ness produced  2.650,000  new  Jobs, 
more  than  offsetting  the  1,664,000 
Jobs  lost  by  larger  businesses. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
small  business  must  prosper  If  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  is  to  succeed  economical- 
ly. We  aU  benefit  from  the  contribu- 
tion of  small  businesses  and  those  who 
create  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saluting  the  small  business  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation  during  "National 
Small  Business  Week."* 


THE  FAIR  SHARE  MINIMUM  TAX 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  IfTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  stories  about  profitable 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
who  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
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taxes.  Because  the  Tax  Code  is  riddled 
with  so  many  loopholes,  many  wealthy 
individuals  as  well  as  corporations 
earning  billions  of  dollars  in  profits 
pay  no  taxes  and,  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  receive  rebates  for  taxes  they 
paid  in  earlier  years. 

Is  it  unfair  to  insist  that  profitable 
corporations  like  General  Dynamics 
and  General  Electric  pay  some  taxes? 
And  is  it  unfair  to  insist  that  million- 
aires pay  the  same  tax  rate  as  some- 
one earning  $18,200?  We  don't  think 
so  and  we  are  proposing  a  bill  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Because  the  rich  are  abusing  the 
Tax  Code,  the  burden  on  the  middle 
class  has  been  getting  heavier  and 
heavier.  Consider  these  statistics:  In 
1960,  income  tax  payments  from  cor- 
porations and  the  wealthiest  1.8  per- 
cent of  individuals  accounted  for  43 
percent  of  all  Federal  revenues.  By 
1983,  taxes  from  these  same  sources 
were  providing  only  17  percent  of  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

Without  decisive  action,  the  United 
States  faces  deficits  In  excess  of  $200 
bUllon  for  the  rest  of  this  decade.  The 
President  explains  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  programs  like  student 
aid,  family  farm  assistance,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  revenue 
sharing.  But  he  fails  to  point  out  that 
what  we  really  cannot  afford  is  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  welfare  funneled 
through  the  Tax  Code  to  profitable 
businesses  and  wealthy  Individuals. 

This  corporate  welfare  and  aid  to 
the  wealthy  increases  the  deficit  just 
like  spending  on  defense  or  domestic 
programs,  even  though  it  never  ap- 
pears as  a  line  Item  on  the  budget.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  told  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  assistance  for  people 
who  need  it,  we  certainly  should  not 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  welfare  for 
corporations  and  people  who  are  much 
better  off. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Honorable 
Mahty  Russo  and  I,  along  with  53  of 
our  colleagues,  are  introducing  a  far 
tighter  minimum  tax  on  wealthy  indi- 
viduals and  profitable  corporations. 
The  fair  share  minimum  tax  Is  based 
on  a  very  simple  proposition:  Every  in- 
dividual and  corporation  earning  at 
least  $150,000  per  year  ought  to  pay 
taxes  equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of 
their  income.  Since  the  middle  class 
pays  this  much  in  taxes.  It  certainly  is 
not  asking  too  much  to  insist  that  cor- 
porations and  the  rich  also  pay  the 
same  amount. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  taxpay- 
ers would  pay  either  their  current  tax 
liability  computed  with  all  existing  de- 
ductions, exclusions,  credits,  and  ad- 
justments or  the  alternative  minimum 
tax,  whichever  is  greater.  This  will 
ensure  that  wealthy  taxpayers  cannot 
use  loopholes  to  avoid  paying  any 
taxes.  With  this  proposal,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  less  than  the  middle 
class. 
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The  fair  share  minimum  tax  has  at 
least  four  advantages: 

It  represents  genuine  tax  reform.  If 
Democrats  are  going  to  regain  the  po- 
litical Initiative,  we  need  an  approach 
to  tax  policy  that  strengthens  the 
middle  class.  The  fair  share  minimum 
tax  fits  this  description. 

It  will  be  supported  by  the  middle 
class.  Most  Democrats  believe  that  the 
Mondale  candidacy  proves  that  even 
talking  about  tax  Increases  is  political 
suicide.  But  Mondale's  plan  would 
have  raised  taxes  on  families  earning 
as  little  as  $25,000.  The  fair  share  min- 
imum tax  is  different.  It  totally  ex- 
empts the  middle  class  from  paying 
more  than  it  does  now. 

It  doesn't  lock  in  the  regressive  tax 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Under  the  President's  tax  proposals, 
the  corporate  income  tax  has  shnink 
dramatically  as  a  source  of  Federal 
revenues.  In  addition,  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  Social  Security  taxes,  the 
poor  and  the  average  income  taxpayer 
have  been  bearing  a  heavier  and  heav- 
ier tax  burden.  This  proposal  won't 
undo  aU  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  our  progressive  tax  structure, 
but  it  is  a  dramatic  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  a  significant  step  toward  tax 
reform,  but  It  doesn't  destroy  any  so- 
cially desirable  tax  preferences.  This 
tax  prop<»al  will  not  repeal  any  pro- 
growth  tax  Incentives.  Investors  will 
still  be  able  to  use  these  tax  incen- 
tives, they  simply  won't  be  able  to 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
If  this  tax  proposal  were  enacted, 
wealthy   taxpayers,   both   individuals 
and  corporations,  would  be  able  to  use 
tax  preferences  to  reduce  their  effec- 
tive tax  rate  to  25  percent,  but  no 
lower.  This  is  a  lower  effective  tax  rate 
than  the  Treasury  proposal  and  the 
same  rate  proposed  in  Kemp-Kasten. 
It  offers  significant  incentives  for  in- 
vestment and  growth.  It  cuts  tax  rates 
virtually  In  half,  from  50  percent  for 
Individuals  and  46  percent  for  corpora- 
tions, to  25  percent  for  all  wealthy 
taxpayers.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
guarantees    that    profitable    corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  individuals  will  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

For  several  reasons,  the  fair  share 
minimum  tax  Ls  different  from  all  the 
other  minimum  tax  proposals  now 
being  discussed. 

The  fair  share  minimum  tax  sets  a 
25  percent  rate  on  alternative  taxable 
income  above  $150,000.  Most  of  the 
other  minimum  tax  proposals  estab- 
lish a  much  lower  rate,  generally  only 
15  percent.  This  makes  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  amount  of  revenues 
that  would  be  generated.  According  to 
very  preliminary  estimates,  the  fair 
share  minimum  tax  wiU  raise  at  least 
$22  billion  immediately  and  signifi- 
cantly greater  amounts  in  later  years. 
Some  of  the  other  proposals  raise  no 
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more  than  $6  billion  In  1  year,  and 
most  raise  less. 

A  25  percent  rate  is  fairer  than  a  15 
percent  rate.  Why  shouldn't  wealthy 
individuals  and  profitable  corporations 
pay  25  percent,  which  is  the  same  mar- 
ginal rate  as  a  single  individual  earn- 
ing only  $18,200  per  year? 

The  fair  share  minimum  tax  covers 
both  individuals  and  corporations. 
Most  of  the  other  proposals  are  only 
calling  for  a  corporate  minimum  tax. 
If  It  Is  wrong  for  profitable  corpora- 
tions to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes,  isn't  it  equally  wrong  for 
wealthy  individuals  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share?  Elstimates  are  that 
only  between  300,000  and  700,000 
wealthy  individuals  would  be  affected 
by  the  Individual  minimum  tax.  Ou* 
constituents  get  Just  as  upset  when 
they  hear  about  millionaires  who 
don't  pay  taxes  as  they  do  when  they 
hear  about  profitable  corporations 
that  escape  paying  their  fair  share. 

The  fair  share  minimum  tax  Is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  alternative 
proposals,  amd  virtually  loophole  free. 
Right  now.  for  example,  there  are  cor- 
porate and  personal  minimum  taxes, 
and  yet  we  are  all  familiar  with  stories 
about  profitable  corporations  and 
wealthy  Individuals  who  still  manage 
to  avoid  pajring  taxes.  Clearly,  the  cur- 
rent minimum  taxes  aren't  doing  the 
Job,  and  there  Is  no  guaranteee  that 
several  of  the  other  minimum  tax  pro- 
posals win  be  significantly  better.  The 
fair  share  minimum  tax,  however,  will 
ensure  that  no  profitable  corporation 
or  wealthy  individuals  earning  more 
than  $150,000  will  escape  their  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

By  Injecting  two  overriding  princi- 
ples into  the  Democratic  Party's  dis- 
cussion of  tax  reform,  we  believe  that 
the  fair  share  minimum  tax  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  comprehensive,  pro- 
gressive tax  reform. 

The  first  principle  is  that  no 
wealthy  individual  or  profitable  corpo- 
ration should  be  able  to  use  the  Tax 
Code  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes.  This  principle  should  apply 
to  any  Tax  Code— the  current  system. 
Bradley-Gephardt.  Treasxiry,  or 
Kemp-Kasten. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  Tax 
Code  and  Kemp-Kasten  are  sieves. 
They  allow  large  numbers  of  proflt*- 
ble  corporations  and  wealthy  Individ- 
uals to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  In  fact,  under  Kemp-Kasten, 
the  ranks  of  large  corporations  paying 
no  taxes  Is  destined  to  grow,  primarily 
because  of  that  bill's  generous  depre- 
ciation schedule. 

Tax  reform  that  allows  tax  avoid- 
ance is  a  sham  and  Democrats  should 
not  be  reluctant  to  oppose  this  type  of 
reform. 

The  second  point  is  that  for  25 
years,  the  Tax  Code  has  been  getting 
more  regressive.  In  1960,  income  tax 
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IMjrmenUi  from  corporatlona  and  the 

wealthiest   1.8  percent  of  Individuals 

accounted  for  43  percent  of  all  Federal 

revenues.  By  1983,  taxes  from  these 
same  sources  were  providing  only  17 
percent  of  Federal  revenues.  In  other 
words,  because  wealthy  idivlduals  and 
profitable  corporations  have  been 
paying  less,  the  middle  class  has  been 
paying  more. 

Each  ol  the  other  major  tax  reform 
proposals  locks  in  this  regressivlty. 
None  moves  the  system's  progressivity 
back  to  where  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Tax  reform  that  makes  no  effort  to 
lift  the  burden  on  the  middle  class  is 
not  In  keeping  with  the  Democratic 
Party's  traditional  concern  for  social 
Justice  and  equity— precisely  the  con- 
cerns that  earned  the  party  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  middle  class  for  the  past  half 
century  and  precisely  the  concerns  we 
need  to  reaffirm  If  we  are  to  regain 
the  allegiance  of  the  middle  class. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  comprehensive,  airtight, 
minimum  tax  is  an  integral  feature  of, 
and  a  worthy  basis  for,  comprehensive 
tax  reform.  The  fair  share  minimum 
tax  should  be  viewed  as  a  safety  net. 
or  a  backstop  in  the  event  that  certain 
tax  preferences  are  not  eliminated  by 
tax  reform. 

Simply  put,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  the  final  version  of  tax 
reform  will  completely  eliminate  every 
tax  preference.  Some  will  be  retained 
for  good  reasons,  and  others  might  be 
retained  for  less  good  reasons.  But  no 
matter  how  many  are  retained,  and  no 
matter  why  they  are  retained,  the  fair 
share  mlAlmum  tax  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  use 
these  preferences  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  fair  share  minimum  tax  will 
help  tax  reformers  accomplish  their 
goal— ensuring  that  no  taxpayer  can 
use  the  complexity  of  the  tax  system 
to  escape  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes. 

The  following  is  a  section  by  section 
analysis  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
fair  share  minimum  tax  bill: 
Sacnoif-BT-SMmoN  Analysis  or  Pair  Share 
MiHiMim  Tax  Bill 

Section  2(a):  This  section  declares  that 
the  personal  minimiim  tax  will  be  fully 
phased  In  at  $100,000.  It  esublishes  lower 
tax  rates  for  the  «70.000  to.J100,000  phase 
In  period.  For  the  corporate  minimum  tax, 
it  establishes  a  phase  in  period  starting  at 
$70,000  and  rising  to  $150,000.  at  which 
point  the  full  35  percent  minfmnnn  tax  rate 
will  apply. 

Section  2(b):  This  section  states  that  the 
fhre  allowable  personal  deductions— state 
and  local  taxes,  medical  deductions,  interest 
on  the  mortgage  for  a  principal  residence, 
cas\jalty  losses,  and  charitable  contribu- 
tions—win be  phased  out  between  incomes 
of  $100,000  and  $150,000. 

Section  2(c):  States  that  interest  deduc- 
tions will  only  pertain  to  new  loans  for  pur- 
chasing and  rehabilitating  a  principal  resi- 
dence. Also  provides  a  deduction  for  state 
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and  local  income  and  property  taxes.  Sales 
taxes  are  not  an  allowable  state  and  local 
deduction. 

Charitable  contributions,  casualty  lo«es. 
interest  to  the  extent  of  Investment  income, 
and  medical  expenses  are  already  in  the 
minimum  tax  code  as  allowable  deductions, 
so  they  are  not  explicitly  enumerated  in  this 
bill. 

paimzitcss  that  rasTAUt  to  all  taxpatkks 

Section  3(aKlKA):  SUtes  that  aU  depre- 
ciable property  will  be  considered  a  prefer- 
ence item,  irrespective  or  whether  or  not  it 
Is  leased.  Ourent  law  says  that  only  leased 
property  is  a  preference  Item. 

Section  3(aKl)<B):  SUtes  that  for  mini- 
mum tax  purposes,  depreciation  cannot  be 
calculated  using  ACRS  recovery  periods.  In- 
stead, the  taxpayer  must  use  the  actual  or 
useful  life,  Imown  as  the  "present  class  life." 
These  are  depreciation  schedules  published 
by  the  Treasury  for  various  classes  of  assets. 
Where  there  Is  no  proposed  class  life,  such 
as  for  buildings,  the  depreciation  schedule  is 
set  at  40  years. 

These  are  the  same  recovery  periods  as 
the  ones  used  in  the  1984  tax  bill  for  proper- 
ty leased  to  tax  exempt  entitles. 

This  section  only  pertains  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Section  3(aK2):  Under  present  law,  intan- 
gible drilling  costs  are  a  preference  If  they 
exceed  one  half  of  net  income  and  are  ex- 
pensed, rather  than  amortized  over  10  years. 
The  PSMT  defines  the  intangible  drilling 
cost  preference  as  the  difference  between  10 
year  amortization  and  expensing,  with  no 
net  income  offset.  This  section  would  only 
pertain  to  intangible  drilling  costs  Incurred 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  3(aK3):  Adds  the  following  new 
preferences- 
Interest  from  newly  issued  tax  exempt  se- 
curities. This  interest  will  now  be  considered 
to  be  a  preference  item.  Under  present  mini- 
mum tax  law.  it  is  not  a  preference  item. 

Installment  sales  method  of  accounting. 
Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  using  the  in- 
stallment sales  meth(xl  of  accounting  can 
defer  capital  gains  taxes  due  on  the  sale  of 
property.  Under  this  method,  a  seller  who 
also  provides  the  financing  only  has  to  de- 
clare the  gains  from  the  sale  as  the  purchas- 
er makes  Installment  payments.  Since  in 
many  cases,  the  seller  discounts  the  note  or 
sells  It  on  the  secondary  market  soon  after 
the  sale  of  the  property  Is  consummated, 
the  seller  actually  realizes  the  total  gain  im- 
mediately, even  though  for  tax  purposes, 
the  gain  does  not  have  to  be  declared  imme- 
diately. 

Therefore,  this  section  also  states  that  the 
gain  from  a  sale  has  to  be  declared  Immedi- 
ately, rather  than  declared  as  installment 
payments  are  received. 

Inside  buildup  on  life  insurance  policies. 
This  section  states  that  the  inside  buildup, 
or  the  increase  Ih  the  cash  value,  of  whole 
life  Insurance,  annuity,  or  endowment  con- 
tracts is  now  considered  to  be  a  preference 
item  for  minimum  tax  purposes.  It  is  not  a 
preference  under  current  minimum  tax  law. 

PRKFKRKHCSS  THAT  PERTAIM  OlfLY  TO 
CORPORATIONS 

Section  3(bKl):  Under  current  law,  there 
are  several  tax  preferences  that  apply  only 
to  personal  holding  companies.  The  PSMT 
declares  that  these  preferences  shall  apply 
to  the  minimum  tax  levied  on  all  corpora- 
tions, not  Just  personal  holding  companies. 

The  list  of  preferences  that  now  pertain 
to  all  corporations  are: 
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a  accelerated  depreciation  on  leaaed  prop- 
erty 

b.  the  difference  between  expensinc  of 
mining  exploration  and  development  costs 
and  10  year  amortization. 

c.  the  difference  between  expensing  maca- 
zine  circulation  costs  and  3  year  amortiza- 
tion of  those  costs. 

(L  the  difference  between  expensing  Intan- 
gible drilling  costs  and  10  year  amortization 
with  no  net  income  offset. 

e.  for  research  and  experimentation  costs, 
the  difference  between  expensing  and  5 
year  amortization. 

Section  3(bK3):  Declares  that  the  foUow- 
ing  preferences  shall  apply  only  to  corpora- 
tions- 
Bad  debt  reserves.  Por  all  banks,  the 
PSMT  declares  that  a  preference  exists  if 
the  bank's  addition  to  its  loan  loss  reserves 
exceeds  the  reserve  that  would  be  computed 
using  the  experience  method.  This  provision 
is  already  in  current  law. 

Cost  of  carrying  tax  exempt  securities. 
Por  all  banks,  the  PSMT  declares  that  a 
preference  exists  if  a  bank  deducts  its  inter- 
est expenses  for  carrying  newly-acquired  tax 
exempt  obligations.  In  other  words,  a  bank 
cannot  claim  a  business  deduction  for  its  In- 
terest costs  when  it  borrows  money  in  order 
to  purchase  tax  exempt  obligations. 

Foreign  Sales  Corporations:  Under  cur- 
rent law,  export  earnings  sire  exempt  from 
taxation  If  a  corporation  sets  up  a  foreign 
sales  corporation  and  funnels  its  exports 
through  this  diunmy  corporation.  The 
PSMT  states  that  exempt  earnings  from 
Foreign  Sales  Corporations  will  be  declared 
to  be  a  preference  item  for  purposes  of  the 
corporate  minimum  tax. 

Deferred  Shipping  Income.  Under  current 
law,  shipping  income  can  be  deferred  from 
taxation  if  that  income  is  deposited  in  a  cap- 
ital construction  fund.  If  the  money  is  with- 
drawn to  build  a  new  ship,  the  withdrawals 
are  also  exempt  from  taxation,  although  if 
they  are  withdrawn  for  other  purposes,  the 
withdrawn  amount  Is  taxable. 

The  PSMT  says  that  all  new  deposits,  and 
all  withdrawals  of  old  deposits  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  preference  item  for  purposes 
of  the  corporate  minimum  tax. 

Completed  Contract  Accounting.  Under 
current  law,  a  corporation  might  receive 
periodic  progress  payments  over  the  life  of  a 
multlyear  contract,  but  the  corporation 
doesn't  have  to  declare  the  Income  until  the 
contract  is  completed.  This  technique  is 
used  by  defense  contractors  who  receive 
periodic  payments  but  who  don't  include 
those  payments  as  part  of  each  year's  tax- 
able income.  As  a  result  of  this  technique, 
contractors  defer  taxes  for  several  years, 
and  they  minimize  their  total  taxes  by  de- 
termining the  timing  of  their  claims  for  de- 
ductions and  taxable  Income. 

The  PSMT  declares  that  contractors  must 
declare  income  as  periodic  pasrments  are  re- 
ceived. 

PRXTERXNCZS  RXLATTNG  ONLY  TO  TAXPAYERS 
OTHER  THAN  <X>RI>ORATIONS 

Section  3(c):  Declares  that  the  following 
preferences  shall  apply  only  to  taxpayers 
other  than  coriwrations. 

Untaxed  portion  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. This  section  defines  as  a  preference  the 
difference  between  social  security  benefits 
and  all  payroll  tax  contributions  plus  inter- 
est earned  in  that  taxpayer's  account.  The 
preference  only  includes  that  portion  of 
social  security  benefits  currently  exempt 
from  taxation. 


Earned  income  of  citizens  and  residents 
living  abroad.  Under  current  law,  an  individ- 
ual living  abroad  can  deduct  up  to  $80,000  of 
his  overseas  income  from  U.S.  taxable 
income.  The  PSMT  says  that  this  $80,000 
exclusion  will  be  considered  to  be  a  prefer- 
ence item  for  purposes  of  the  Individual 
minimum  tax. 

Increase  in  nonforfeitable  pension  bene- 
fits. If  you  have  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  a 
pension,  the  increase  in  the  account  during 
the  tax  year  will  be  considered  to  be  a  pref- 
erence item  for  purposes  of  the  individual 
minimum  tax.  This  section  only  pertains  to 
vested  pension  benefits. 

Deduction  for  two  earner  married  couples. 
This  section  repeals  the  deduction  for  2- 
eamer  married  couples.  Because  the  mini- 
mum tax  is  levied  at  a  flat  25  percent  rate, 
there  is  no  bracket  creep  associated  with 
adding  two  incomes  together.  Consequently, 
there  Is  no  marriage  penalty,  so  the  deduc- 
tion designed  to  reduce  the  marriage  penal- 
ty should  not  pertain  to  the  minimum  tax. 

Health  related  benefits  excluded  from 
gross  income.  Under  current  law,  an  employ- 
er's payments  for  medical  insurance  and  for 
medical  care  are  not  included  in  the  employ- 
ee's gross  income.  This  section  makes  these 
payments  subject  to  the  individual  mini- 
mum tax. 

Group-term  life  Insurance.  Under  current 
law,  an  employer's  premiiun  payments  for 
the  first  $50,000  of  group  term  life  insur- 
ance are  not  Included  In  the  employee's 
gross  income.  This  section  says  that  all  em- 
ployer contributions  for  group  term  life  in- 
surance must  be  included  In  gross  in(x>me 
for  purposes  of  the  individual  minimum 
tax.* 
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HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, regtu'dlng  the  question  of  how  the 
majority  leadership  handled  the  seat- 
ing of  the  Representative  for  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  entitled 
"Democrats  Make  a  Mistake,"  from 
the  May  3,  1985,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Democrats  Make  a  Mistake 

The  strongest  reason  for  sending  the  deci- 
sion on  who  should  represent  them  in  the 
U.S.  House  back  to  the  voters  of  Indiana's 
8th  District  is  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
a  fair  decision  on  the  results  of  the  Nov.  6 
vote.  That  is  why  House  Democrats  erred 
Wednesday  when  they  seated  Democrat 
Prank  McCloskey. 

Two  days  after  the  polls  closed  last  No- 
vember McCloskey  was  the  apparent  winner 
by  72  votes.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  votes  in  two  precincts  had  been  counted 
twice.  Republican  Richard  D.  Mclntyre  ap- 
peared to  win  by  34  votes.  On  that  tally,  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state,  a  Republican, 
certified  Mclntyre  as  the  winner. 

When  the  sUte  completed  Its  recount, 
Mclntyre's  lead  was  increased  to  418  votes, 
but  4,808  ballots  were  thrown  out  for  tech- 
nical reasons.  Under  the  traditional  rule 
that  the  House  is  the  final  Judge  of  its  own 
members,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
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mlttee  was  asked  to  recount  the  ballots  and 
settle  the  issue.  It  created  a  three-member 
task  force  of  two  Democrats  and  one  Repub- 
lican to  do  that  job.  They  hired  auditors 
from  the  General  Accounting  Offlc«  actual- 
ly to  count  the  ballots.  The  controversy  cen- 
tered on  absentee  ballots  and  late-arriving 
military  absentee  ballots,  according  to  Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 

Indiana  law  requires  that  absentee  ballots 
be  notarized  and  signed.  The  task  force  de- 
cided to  count  the  absentee  ballots  that  ear- 
lier had  been  thrown  out  by  the  state,  pro- 
vided the  voter's  intent  was  clear.  There 
were  62  such  baUots  that  had  not  been  prop- 
erly notarized  or  signed,  but  that  county 
clerks  mistakenly  had  sent  to  precincts  for 
counting.  The  task  force  counted  those  bal- 
lots on  grounds  that  they  were  inseparable 
from  other  ballots.  But  there  were  32  other 
such  ballots,  which  county  clerics  had  not 
sent  to  the  precincts,  that  were  not  counted. 
The  Republican  member  of  the  task  force 
also  lost  a  bid  to  count  11  absentee  military 
ballots  that  had  been  t>ostmarked  before 
the  election  but  had  arrived  as  late  as  a 
week  after  the  election. 

After  those  decisions,  the  task  foroe  de- 
clared McCloskey  the  winner  by  a  count  of 
116,645  to  116,641. 

We  defy  anyone  to  reach  a  Just  and  ac- 
ceptable judgment  in  those  circumstances. 
The  only  fair  decision  would  be  to  return 
the  decision  to  the  voters  of  the  district, 
which  House  Democrats  refused  to  do. 

The  House  and  the  nation  wUl  pay  a  price 
for  that  error.  It  appeared  Wednesday  when 
House  Republicans  demonstrated  their  par- 
tisan animosity  In  words  and  deeds  by  dra- 
matically walking  out  of  the  chamber.  Lack 
of  civility  has  been  a  problem  in  the  House 
all  this  year,  and  this  decision  by  the  Demo- 
crats can  only  make  it  worse. 


CONCORD  MINUTEMEN  BAND 
VISITS  NATION'S  CAPITOL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  students  from  the 
Concord  High  School  Minutemen 
Band  visited  Washington,  DC.  These 
students  are  from  Concord,  CA,  which 
Is  Included  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent. 

The  Minutemen  were  visiting  Wash- 
ington while  participating  in  the 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  Winchester, 
VA.  I  was  delighted  to  meet  them  and 
the  band's  director,  Eric  Hammer,  at 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

This  is  an  outstanding  band  of  87 
students  who  have  spent  many  hours 
practicing  their  music  and  their 
msutihlng.  Their  performance  in  the 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  was  a  great 
credit  to  their  skill  and  their  hard 
work. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wUl  want  to 
Join  me  in  congratulating  the  Minute- 
men Band  on  their  performance  at  the 
festival. 

The  members  of  the  band  are: 
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Concord  Marching  Band 

Jeanle  Abraham.  Kathy  Alcorn.  Cathy 
AUred.  Eric  Anderson.  Kim  Blackburn. 
Brian  Blackburn,  Terri  Botto.  Wendy 
Brown.  C:^rtstie  Bureckner,  Jeff  Bruecluier, 
David  Busing,  Chris  Cabral.  Denlse  Cabral, 
Debbie  Case,  Jeff  C:han.  Mike  Chavez,  and 
Debbie  CJherbonnier. 

Cyndie  CHark.  Dlna  Cotter,  Danielle 
Cutler,  Amy  Cutt,  Jon  Davenport,  D'arcy 
Doman,  Brent  Coryell,  Lorraine  Converse, 
Merrie  Converse,  Jennifer  Dutton,  Diana 
Eldamura,  Mike  Emanuel,  Kelly  Emerton, 
Carol  Pabian.  Kane  Preeman,  Kristie  Free- 
man, and  Matt  Ooodshaw. 

John  Griffin,  Ken  Griffiths,  Gina  Qua- 
dagnlnl,  Marianne  Hoeft.  Anlssa  Hudson. 
Eric  Humphrey.  Damelle  Huus,  Asha  Jlrge. 
Dayton  Johnson,  HoUy  Jones.  Paula  Kap- 
fensteln,  Keiko  Kobayashl.  Kevin  Leveronl. 
Sunny  Love,  Robin  Mangum,  and  Lisa 
Manzon. 

Paul  Manzon.  Danny  McAnlnch,  Janet 
Morones,  Jennl  Nedrow,  Jeff  Nedrow.  Janet 
Neumann.  Debbie  Nichols.  Shari  None- 
maker.  Biarian  MUcares.  Lalnle  Odegaard. 
Ljmette  Odegaard.  Karla  Oliver.  Kristen 
Oliver,  Stephanie  O'Steen,  Jennifer  Pick- 
rell,  Barbara  Pollard,  Brian  Rewerts,  and 
Jill  Robinson. 

Michelle  Sanchez.  Marclal  Santolaya, 
David  Scharper,  Sandra  Schlink.  Scott 
Shem,  Neil  Straghalis.  Allan  Tanga&n.  Rich 
Thall.  Denlse  Vedovelll,  Judy  Venturino, 
Joanne  Viscia,  Marya  Walford.  Kim  Wat- 
kins,  Val  Webb,  Julie  Weimar,  Melissa 
Wright.  Rikkl  Wyman,  and  Shannon 
Yonge.*  ^ 


AFFIRMATIVE  RETTREAT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan's  Justice 
Department  continues  its  assaults  on 
the  Nation's  civil  rights  laws.  The 
latest  attack  is  its  asking  50  cities  and 
counties  to  modify  voluntarily  previ- 
ous consent  decrees  relating  to  affirm- 
ative action  agreements  In  public  Jobs. 

The  following  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial calls  is  a  design  to  dismantle 
Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  long 
before  the  Nation  has  overcome  past 
discrimination. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  19851 
AmRMATivB  Retreat 

Not  content  with  agitating  against  affirm- 
ative action,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
sued  Indianapolis  for  honoring  commit- 
ments to  desegregate  Its  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. The  action  fits  a  design  to  dis- 
mantle F^eral  civil  rights  enforcement 
long  before  the  nation  has  overcome  past 
discrinunation. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  C^vfl 
Rights,  William  Bradford  Reynolds,  con- 
tends that  the  Constitution  and  Federal  law 
prohibit  using  numerical  goals  in  employ- 
ment. He  says  there  can  be  no  such  remedy, 
no  matter  how  blatant  the  past  bias  and  no 
matter  how  mild  the  impact  on  white  male 
Job  seekers  favored  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  once  again  misreading  the 
law.  He  is  diverting  precious  resources  from 
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unfinished  civU  rights  business  and  threat- 
ening to  burden  the  courts  with  retrial  of 
settled  cases. 

Fortunately,  every  court  that  has  heard 
his  theories  has  ruled  against  them.  Indian- 
apolis and  other  cities  that  have  long  since 
made  their  peace  with  fair  hiring  require- 
ments want  no  more  interference  with  or- 
derly desegregation.  Congress  should  call 
off  this  new  assault  on  the  law. 

When  the  Justice  Department,  under  dif- 
ferent management,  sued  Indianapolis  in 
1978.  only  11  percent  of  iU  police  officers 
and  8  percmt  of  its  firefighters  were  black. 
Under  a  consent  decree  the  city  agreed  to 
enroll  blacks  in  a  quarter  of  its  training 
classes  and  to  appoint  one  woman  police  of- 
ficer for  every  four  new  hires.  Blacks  now 
hold  14  and  13  percent  of  the  police  and  fire 
positions— gains  that  city  officials  hope  to 
enlarge  Lf  left  alone. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  now  sent  Intimidating 
letters  to  M  governmental  employers,  warn- 
ing that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  a 
Memphis  case  last  year  outlaws  numerical 
targets,  whether  voluntary,  court  ordered, 
or  negotiated  in  consent  decrees.  He  refers 
to  a  ruling  that  Memphis,  in  making  budget- 
induced  layoffs,  could  not  Ignore  the  senior- 
ity rlghU  of  white  firefighters  In  order  to 
retain  more  recently  hired  blacks. 

But  that  case  Involved  layoffs,  not  hiring 
and  promotions,  and  it  ran  afoul  of  an  ex- 
plicit protection  of  seniority  systems  that 
organized  labor  demanded  for  supporting 
the  1964  OvU  Rights  Act.  Mr.  Reynolds 
may  want  the  affirmative  action  ruled  un- 
lawful, but  the  Court  has  not  done  so. 

For  these  and  similar  attacks  on  civil 
rights,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  slated  for  promotion 
to  Associate  Attorney  General.  The  Senate 
need  not  acquiesce.  Congress  can  also  with- 
hold appropriations  for  Mr.  Reynolds' 
brand  of  litigation.  The  path  to  a  colorblind 
society  is  forward  through  accommodation, 
not  back  through  the  turmoU  of  the  past.* 


VIETNAM  VETS  WELCOMED 
HOME 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  IfXW  jnSKY 
a  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  New  York  City  a  long  overdue 
"welcome  home"  was  finally  given  to 
the  Vietnam  veterans  of  this  Nation. 
Nearly  25,000  veterans  of  that  longest 
war  in  our  history  were  received  in  a 
historical.  emotional,  ticker-tape 
parade  through  Lower  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  those  who 
marched  yesterday  in  New  York  were 
New  Jersey  residents.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
I  have  had  the  chance  to  meet  and 
talk  with  these  men  and  women 
throughout  our  State  at  various  veter- 
an events  and  meetings.  I  can  tell  you 
that  what  happened  yesterday  in  New 
York  will  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  healing  the  wounds  which  we  unfor- 
tunately may  have  allowed  to  develop 
in  the  past  10  years.  I  am  grateful  to 
Mayor  Edward  Koch  of  New  York  for 
all  of  his  efforts  in  making  yesterday  a 
reality.  I  am  sure  that  we  wlU  all  look 
back  at  May  7,  1985,  as  one  of  the 
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landmark  events  in  the  long  and  emo- 
tioruLl  road  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  an  article 
from  today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
newspaper  which  more  fully  describes 
the  events  of  yesterday.  I  would  like  to 
include  this  piece  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 

N.T.  HoROKs  Varm AM  Vits  WrrH  a  Pabaok 
(By  Andrew  Maykuth) 

Nfw  York.— Thousands  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans marched  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge- 
under  a  banner  that  said  "Welcome 
Home"— and  through  the  concrete  chasm  of 
lower  Manhattan  yesterday,  showered  by 
shredded  paper  and  adulation.  It  was  the 
ticker-tape  parade  they  had  never  had. 

"It's  way  overdue.  "  said  David  Hewitt,  a 
Marine  veteran  who  lives  in  Tuckerton,  N.J. 

"This  makes  things  better.  We're  not  hiding 
it  anjrmore." 

Nor  were  the  people  who  lined  the  side- 
walks. They  cheered.  They  waved  flags. 
They  yelled.  "You're  No.  1— we  love  you." 

The  spectacle,  a  decade  after  the  fall  of 
Saigan.  was  an  outpouring  of  patriotic 
fervor  that  equaled  New  York's  last  ticker- 
tape  parade  honoring  the  1984  Olympic 
champions. 

"USA!  USAI"  a  crowd  on  Broadway 
chanted,  led  by  a  group  of  marchers  who 
stopped  to  bask  in  the  cascade  of  paper. 
Then  the  veterans  resumed  their  march, 
singing  the  "Marine's  Hjonn." 

"Here  we  are."  shouted  one  of  the  march- 
ers, raising  his  face  and  arms  to  office  work- 
ers in  windows  high  above  Broadway.  Like 
many  marchers,  he  was  dressed  informally 
in  remnants  of  his  uniform.  He  wore  Jeans 
and  a  Marine  fatigue  hat.  A  brown  T-shirt 
covered  his  paunch. 

"We  love  youse. "  he  shouted,  as  his  group 
of  friends  laughed.  "We're  home." 

"Thank  you."  read  the  signs.  "We  are  so 
proud, "  read  a  banner  near  the  City  Hall  re- 
viewing stand,  which  was  dominated  by  mili- 
tary officers,  most  In  proper  uniform. 

One  who  wore  ctvUian  clothes  was  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  commander 
during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War.  To 
cheers  from  the  crowd,  he  climbed  down 
from  the  stand  to  march  with  his  soldiers. 

The  marchers  were  led  by  Mayor  Edward 
I.  Koch,  who  pushed  John  Behan  in  a 
wheelchair.  Behan,  40.  a  Republican  state 
assemblyman  from  Long  Island  who  lost 
both  legs  In  Vietnam,  was  one  of  a  score  of 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  in  the  parade. 

The  New  York  Veterans  Memorial  Com- 
mission organized  the  parade  to  cap  a  three- 
day  celebration,  which  included  a  display  of 
fireworks  Monday  night  over  the  East 
River.  Koch  dedicated  a  memorial  to  those 
who  fought  in  the  war. 

Organizers  of  the  parade  estimated  that 
25.000  veterans  marched— less  than  half  the 
number  of  Americans  who  died  in  the  war. 
Police  estimated  the  crowd  at  a  million,  al- 
though some  sites  along  the  2.5-mlle  route 
were  nearly  empty. 

It  was  a  ticker-tape  parade  that  probably 
would  not  have  been  possible  10  years  ago, 
when  the  remaining  U.S.  contingent  in 
South  Vietnam  was  evacuated  from  Saigon's 
rooftops  and  returned  to  the  scorn  of  a 
nation  weary  of  war. 

Amid  the  cheers  yesterday— the  loudest 
came  for  the  limping  and  the  legless— there 
were  bittersweet  feelings. 

""I  do  kind  of  feel  It's  too  little,  too  late" 
said  Bob  Sullivan,  a  BAarine  veteran  from 
Bricktown,  N.J.  "I  almost  didn't  come.  I'm 
looking  around  for  familiar  faces." 
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Sullivan,  along  with  Hewitt,  came  to  revel 
and.  to  an  extent,  to  protest.  Their  group. 
Agent  Orange  Victims  of  New  Jersey,  has 
been  trying  to  force  the  government  to  com- 
pensate veterans  suffering  HI  effects  from 
the  defoliant  used  In  Southeast  Asia.  Some 
of  the  group  wore  orange  T-shirts  that  read, 
"Sprayed  and  betrayed." 

Jim  Kennedy,  a  former  Army  Airborne 
member  who  lives  near  Williamsport,  Pa., 
represented  a  group  that  also  suffers  the 
lingering  effects  of  the  war— the  post-trau- 
matic stress  unit  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  in  Lyon,  N.J. 

The  veterans'  cold  reception  when  they 
returned  from  Vietnam,  Kennedy  said,  com- 
pounded the  psychological  battle  scars  they 
already  had.  "It  would  be  nice  if  every- 
thing—everybody's feelings— could  be  erased 
from  today  on."  he  said.  "It  could  be 
changed,  but  not  erased." 

"There  was  a  lot  of  bad  feeling  between 
the  vets  and  the  general  populace,"  he  said. 
"When  I  came  home,  I  came  home  on  a 
stretcher  to  Valley  Forge.  That  was  in  '68.  I 
was  wounded  in  Khe  Sanh.  We  were  driving 
along  the  turnpike  in  this  Army  ambulance 
and  somebody  pulled  up  alongside  us  and 
gave  us  the  finger.  You  know,  the  fickle 
finger  of  fate.  That  was  my  welcome  home." 

William  Starkey.  a  member  of  the  United 
Vietnam  Veterans  Organization  in  Cherry 
Hill,  said  he  received  a  similar  reception 
when  he  returned  from  Vietnam  in  1988. 

"Like  an  Idiot,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  on 
the  West  Coast."  he  said.  "I  walked  around 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  with  a  damn  uni- 
form on  and  felt  as  threatened  as  I  was 
during  the  Tet  offensive. " 

"Among  other  things,  this  parade  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do."  said  Starkey.  "It's  long 
overdue.  Frankly,  a  lot  of  us  don't  like  the 
image  that  we  lost  the  war." 

It  was  a  diverse  group  flowing  along 
Broadway  to  Battery  Park— a  score  of 
Medal  of  Honor  winners,  hundreds  of  New 
York  city  employees  and  thousands  of  veter- 
ans, who  wore  fatigues  or  their  unofficial 
campaign  Jackets,  bearing  such  words  as 
"When  I  die  I'll  go  to  heaven  t>ecause  I've 
spent  my  time  in  hell." 

Earlier,  as  several  units  waited  to  push 
off,  there  came  the  distant  sound  of  rotor 
blades.  The  mass  of  veterans  looked  up. 

Swinging  into  view  from  behind  a  stack  of 
skyscrapers  was  a  covey  of  helicopter  gun- 
ships  flying  in  tight  formation.  They  were 
led  by  a  C-130  Hercules  transport,  the  huge 
military  plane  that  was  used  to  transport 
troops  and  bring  home  the  bodies. 

The  mass  of  veterans  in  the  streets  began 
applauding  wildly,  cheering  and  pumping 
raised  fists  into  the  air,  shouting  ""Go 
Baby!"  and  "Glad  to  see  you." 

Among  the  camouflage  Jackets  in  the 
crowd  was  Bob  Danis,  formerly  of  the  Air 
Force,  now  an  accounts  manager  for  Citi- 
bank. He  took  a  couple  of  hours  off  work, 
pinned  the  medals  he  won  in  1969  to  his 
gray  suit,  and  Joined  the  crowd. 

"It's  kind  of  weird,"  he  said,  standing 
aside  at  the  end  of  the  parade  route  near 
Battery  Park.  "I  don't  know— after  15  years, 
It's  probably  going  to  be  good,  in  that  it  will 
heal  the  wounds.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  bit- 
terness." 

He  paused  to  look  at  a  lot  of  men  in 
Jungle  fatigues,  who  seemed  Intoxicated  on 
the  confetti,  cheers  and  beers.  They  were 
shouting,  'USA!  All  the  way!"' 

"In  a  lot  of  ways,"'  said  Danis.  "It  brings 
back  bad  memories.  A  lot  of  these  guys  have 
had  a  hard  time  adapting." 


(Knight-Rldder  News  Service  reporter  Joe 
Starita  also  contributed  to  this  article.)* 


J.  FRANK  WARMATH  HONORED 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TEHHISSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Warmath  of  Humboldt, 
TN,  a  strong  civic  leader,  lawyer.  liews- 
paper  publisher,  businessman,  and  my 
friend.  Mr.  Warmath  has  worked  dili- 
gently for  many  years  on  behalf  of  his 
home  community.  He  served  the  com- 
mimity  as  a  member  of  Tennessee's 
General  Assembly.  He  has  worked 
hard  on  a  number  of  projects  that  im- 
proved the  community. 

This  Friday,  May  10.  Mr.  Warmath 
will  be  honored  for  the  many  years  of 
service  he  has  rendered  to  another 
local  civic  project,  the  West  Tennessee 
Strawberry  Festival  which  is  an 
annual  festival.  The  strawberry  festi- 
val will  honor  Mr.  Warmath  for  the 
many  services  he  has  rendered  it 
throughout  the  years.  He  has  served 
actively  in  the  festival  beginning  in 
1937  and  has  held  many  of  its  leader- 
ship posts. 

Frank  Warmath  has  meant  much  to 
his  community  and  has  worked  hard 
on  its  behalf.  I  am  proud  to  count  him 
among  my  friends  and  join  with  Hum- 
boldt. TN  in  paying  him  tribute.  I 
would  request  that  an  article  recently 
carried  by  the  Humboldt  Courier 
Chronicle  regarding  Mr.  Warmath's 
service  be  included  in  the  Record. 
Festival  Dedicated  To  CRKOificLE 

Pn3LISHER 

(By  Oenie  Alsobrook) 

Saying  It  was  a  lot  of  fun,'  J.  Prank  War- 
math  summarized  his  years  of  work  for  the 
West  Tennessee  Strawberry  Festival. 

He  will  be  honored  on  J.  Frank  Warmath 
Day  Friday.  May  10.  at  both  the  parade  and 
Governor's  Luncheon. 

Warmath,  is  a  native  of  Humboldt,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qint  Warmath.  He  at- 
tended school  here  until  the  10th  grade 
when  he  left  to  attend  Bamhan  and  Hughes 
Military  Academy.  Upon  graduation,  he  at- 
tended Vanderbilt  University  and  received 
his  AB  degree  in  1932.  At  Vanderbilt  Mr. 
Warmath  was  president  of  his  Senior  class. 
In  June  of  1934  he  received  his  Doctorate  of 
Jurisprudence  from  Cimiberland  University. 

Between  his  graduation  from  Vanderbilt 
and  his  attending  Cimiberland  University, 
Mr.  Warmath  returned  to  Humboldt  to 
work.  During  this  period  he  ran  a  service 
station  which  was  located  downtown  on  the 
site  of  the  old  police  station.  After  this  en- 
terprise, he  traveled  for  a  local  shoe  compa- 
ny as  a  salesman.  Neither  of  these  lasted 
very  long. 

After  Mr.  Warmath's  graduation  from 
Cimiberland  in  1934,  he  started  a  law  prac- 
tice here.  His  career  as  an  attorney  did  not 
last  many  years  due  to  a  46%  loss  of  hearing 
which  was  caused  by  a  mastoiditis  oper- 
ation. The  strain  of  not  being  able  to  hear 
was  physically  exhausting,  and  Mr.  War- 
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math  did  not  feel  he  could  give  full  Justice 
to  his  clients  if  he  could  not  hear  witnesses 
in  a  trial  situation. 

Once  Mr.  Warmath  was  unable  to  practice 
law,  he  began  to  branch  out."  His  first 
"branch"  was  WIRJ,  the  local  radio  station. 
He  then  acquired  the  Courier  Chronicle 
newspaper.  Mr.  Warmaths'  "branches"  went 
out  in  many  directions  in  Humboldt  and  in 
the  surrounding  area 

J.  Frank  Warmath's  association  with  the 
West  Tennessee  Strawberry  Festival  began 
in  1937  and  continued  throughout  the 
1960's.  His  first  role  with  the  festival  was 
Chairman  of  the  Queen's  Ball.  In  those 
days,  this  was  a  lavish  affair  complete  with 
big  name  bands,  which  he  arranged  for. 

From  that  role,  Warmath  has  held  many, 
many  positions  in  the  Festival,  including 
General  Chairman  In  1941  and  1945,  and 
President  In  1949.  He  worked  with  the 
budget  and  finance  committee  for  many 
years  and  Chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Luncheon  for  many  years.  Mr.  Warmath  re- 
calls that  during  the  1940's,  when  he  was 
general  chairman,  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  was  not  involved  in  the  festival 
organization  as  they  are  now.  The  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  planning  and  organizing  of 
the  festival  lay  with  the  General  Chairman. 

In  1941,  he  actually  closed  his  law  office 
and  with  the  help  of  a  few  others,  ran  the 
entire  festival  from  there.  They  wrote  all 
the  letters,  attended  the  area  beauty  revues 
and  made  bus  trips,  devoting  two  and  a  half 
months  to  making  sure  the  festival  was  a 
success. 

Mr.  Warmath  became  involved  in  politics 
in  1945  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Tennes- 
see Legislature.  He  later  served  on  the  staffs 
of  Governors  Elllington  and  Clement  and 
also  on  the  Aeronautics  Commission. 

Warmath  was  instrumental  In  having  the 
four-lane  built  on  Hwy.  45  which  leads  from 
Humboldt  toward  Trenton.  As  a  member  of 
the  Aeronautics  Commission,  he  was  in- 
volved in  bringing  an  airport  to  Humboldt. 

Humboldt's  Cedar  Crest  Hospital  was 
"bom  on  a  golf  course  in  Florida"  as  he 
talked  with  Dr.  Tom  Prist,  the  founder  of 
the  Hospital  Corporation  of  America.  Three 
weeks  later  the  doctor  was  in  town,  looking 
for  a  location. 

Along  with  his  many  '"branches"  and  his 
political  Involvement  Mr.  Warmath  has 
served  on  many  civic  organizations  includ- 
ing one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lions  Club 
and  President  of  that  organization.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Humboldt  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Industrial  Board.  While  Chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
many  Industries  to  Humboldt.  Included  in 
this  group  was  Century  Electric,  now  Cope- 
land  Electric,  Wayne  Gossard,  Alton  Box 
Co.,  General  Metals  Products  and  South- 
eastern Motor  Truck  Lines,  now  McLean 
Trucking. 

There  have  not  been  many  areas  of  social, 
civic,  political  or  business  life  in  which  Mr. 
Warmath  has  not  been  involved  and  been 
successful.  He  attributes  his  involvement 
and  success  to  those  people  whom  he  has 
met  over  his  life  time.  "It  is  who  you  know," 
Mr.  Warmath  says. 

Festival  officials  lauded  Mr.  Warmath's 
work  saying,  "The  Strawberry  Festival. 
Humboldt,  the  County  and  West  Tennessee 
have  all  benefited  greatly  from  his  efforts 
through  the  years.* 
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COMMUNISM-NAZISM'S 
INSPIRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  IU.IHOIS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

m  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr!  Speaker,  Senator 
William  Armstrong  has  performed  a 
public  service  by  writing  an  article  de- 
scribing" the  role  the  Soviet  Union 
played  in  World  War  II  and  afterward. 
His  detailed,  historically  accurate  arti- 
cle shows  that  the  Nazi-Communist  al- 
liance between  1939  and  1941  was  one 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
need.  He  also  shows  that  Communists, 
whenever  they  have  taken  power,  have 
demonstrated  the  same  ruthlessness  as 
the  Nazis.  He  quite  correctly  reminds 
us  that  communism  was  Nazism's  in- 
spiration. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  "'How  Soviets  Mark  V-E  Day" 
by  William  L.  ,  Armstrong,  Senator 
from  Colorado,  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Times.  May  8..  1985. 
How  Soviets  Mask  V-E  Day— What  Isn't 
Being  Remembcrzd  There 

(By  William  L.  Armstrong) 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rightful  heir  of 
National  Socialism,  today's  anniversary  of 
the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  holds  great  sig- 
nificance. Victory  in  what  the  Soviets  call 
the  "Great  Patriotic  War"  is  perhaps  the 
only  real  accomplishment  in  67  years  of  mis- 
rule, and  the  regime  is  trying  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Props  for  the  celebration  were  readied  in 
advance.  The  once  discredited  Joseph  Stalin 
has  been  largely  rehabilitated  to  celebrate 
his  wartime  role  as  supreme  commander. 
One  of  Stalin's  favorite  flunkies,  former 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  Vyacheslav 
Molotov,  now  in  his  mid-90s,  was  last  year 
readmitted  to  the  Communist  Party.  He  had 
been  expelled  by  Nlkita  Khrushchev  in  his 
"de-Stalinization"  campaign,  and  comedians 
had  suggested  Mr.  Molotov  was  t>eing 
groomed  as  a  successor  to  former  Commu- 
nist Party  boss  Konstantln  Chemenko. 
Even  American  veterans'  groups  have  con- 
tributed to  making  the  anniversary  a  suc- 
cess, participating  In  Soviet-sponsored  cele- 
brations of  the  link-up  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
forces  on  the  Elbe  in  1945. 

Soviet  World  War  II  commemorations  are 
most  notable,  however,  for  what  is  not  l>eing 
remembered.  For  example,  you  do  not  hear 
that  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  of  aU  nation- 
alities, far  from  rushing  to  "defend  their 
gains  under  socialism,"  initially  greeted  the 
Germans  as  liberators  from  Communist  op- 
pression. Nor  do  the  Soviets  mention  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  fighting 
men  eagerly  surrendered  to  the  first  Ger- 
mans they  met  and  volunteered  to  fight  the 
Soviet  Army.  Nor  do  you  hear  about  the  sev- 
eral million  Russians  and  Ukranians  who 
sought  asylum,  only  to  be  turned  over  to 
Stalin  by  the  Western  allies  in  the  infamous 
"Operation  Keelhaul"  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Finally,  you  certainly  are  not  apt  to  hear 
about  what  touched  off  the  war  In  the  first 
place:  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin.  It  was  concluded  by  Mr. 
Molotov  and  Nazi  Foreign  Minister  Joachim 
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von  Ribbentrop  on  Au«.  23.  1939.  The  pact 
divided  the  countries  of  Central  Ehirope  be- 
tween the  two  totalitarian  powers,  set  the 
stage  for  the  Invasion  of  Poland,  and  lit  the 
fuse  to  begin  the  new  world  war. 

Nowadays,  when  forced  to  explain  the 
pact,  the  Soviets  claim  it  was  only  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  gain  time  against  the  inevi- 
table Nazi  onslaught.  But  this  claim  Just 
does  not  hold  up.  British  author  Nikolai 
Tolstoy  asserts  that  for  Stalin  "the  pact  was 
not  a  stem  necessity  but  a  highly  congenial 
aUiance."  Indeed,  notes  Mr.  Tolstoy,  the 
only  restraining  force  on  the  Soviets'  pro- 
Nazi  policy  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
did  not  want  to  make  it  too  obvious,  for  fear 
of  provoking  Germany's  western  enemies. 

Exiled  Ukrainian  Gen.  Petro  Grlgorenko 
wrote  that  the  Soviets  felt  confident  enough 
about  their  new  relationship  to  demolish  a 
massive  string  of  fortifications  in  the  West- 
em  UASJl. 

Soviet  intelligence  officers  were  warned 
not  to  report  any  German  war  preparations 
against  Russia,  because  this  would  under- 
mine their  new  friendship.  One  high  offi- 
cial. Gen.  Grlgorenko  says,  was  shot  only  a 
week  before  Hitler's  attack  for  giving  Stalin 
proof  of  German  Intentions. 

If  the  n.S.S.R.  was  only  buying  time,  what 
were  they  buying  it  for?  Why  did  they  seem 
totally  unprepared  for  the  attack  when  it  fi- 
nally came?  Moscow's  famous  spy  in  Tokyo, 
Richard  Sorge.  had  told  the  Soviets  the 
exact  date  of  the  attack.  StUl,  the  Blitzkrieg 
shocked  its  former  ally  and  ripped  through 
the  Soviet-occupied  portions  of  Poland  in 
leas  than  three  days. 

For  almost  two  years,  until  June  1941. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  were  allied  In  all  but  name 
and  worked  hand-in-glove  to  erase  the  last 
vestiges  of  democratic  government  and  civil- 
ized values  from  a  continent  still  not  recov- 
ered from  the  cataclysmic  years  of  1914-18. 
It  is  generally  overlooked  how  much  Hitler's 
conquests  in  Europe  owed  to  this  coopera- 
tion. Poland.  Greece,  Norway.  Denmark. 
Holland.  Belglimi.  Luxembourg.  France— ail 
fell  to  Nazi  forces  fed  with  Soviet  grain  and 
powered  by  Soviet  petroleum. 

Today  we  tend  to  forget  how  the  pact 
shocked  the  world  when  it  was  concluded. 
Everywhere  Communists,  who  only  the  day 
before  had  vilified  the  Nazis  as  the  most  vi- 
cious thugs  of  all  time,  praised  them  for 
standing  up  to  the  British  and  French  bank- 
ers. In  country  after  country  threatened  by 
the  Blitzkrieg,  Communists  worked  diligent- 
ly to  undermine  defense  efforts,  spreading 
defeatist  propaganda  and  sabotaging  war 
production;  only  after  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
under  attack  did  the  Communists  of  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe  fllr>-flop  again,  become 
"patriots,"  and  Join  the  resistance. 

The  conventional  view  was— and  still  is— 
that  there  was  something  unnatural  about 
the  Nazi-Communist  alliance.  But  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  movements  was  more  than 
Just  a  matter  of  convenience.  As  Adolf 
Hitler  himself  once  observed: 

"There  Is  more  that  binds  us  to  Bolshe- 
vism than  separates  us  from  it.  There  is. 
above  all,  genuine  revolutionary  feeling, 
which  is  alive  everywhere  in  Russia  except 
where  there  are  Jewish  Marxists.  I  have 
always  made  allowance  for  this  circum- 
stance, and  have  given  orders  that  former 
Communists  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Party 
at  once.  The  petit  bourgeois  Social  Demo- 
crat and  the  trade  union  boss  will  never 
make  a  National  Socialist,  but  the  Commu- 
nist always  will." 

Both  movements,  loathed  everything  that 
smacked  of  "conaervaUsim"  or  traditional 
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social  values  religion,  property,  the  famOy, 
old-fashioned  patriotism.  Each  vied  with  the 
other  in  its  attacks  on  our  system  of  "bour- 
geois democracy."  One  ecstatic  Naxi  hailed 
the  pact  as  "the  confluence  of  two  streams 
which  run  toward  the  same  sea,  the  sea  of 
world  revolution. " 

But  these  totalitarian  twins  had  not  en- 
tered the  world  together.  Nazism  (national 
socialism)  clearly  and  deliberately  imitated 
the  example  of  Communism  (international 
socialism),  which  preceded  it  by  several 
years.  Hitler  consciously  borrowed  many 
features  of  his  movement  from  the  Commu- 
nists, even  taking  the  Communist  color  red 
for  his  party  flag.  In  its  early  years,  the 
Nazi  movement  recruited  much  of  its  per- 
sonnel from  the  Communists,  and  Joseph 
Goebbels,  Hitler's  propaganda  minister,  had 
long  been  torn  between  the  two  camps.  The 
Gestapo  was  a  copy  of  the  Soviet  Cheka. 
The  Storm  Troopers  were  Red  Guards  in 
brown  shirts.  Nazi  propagandists  studied 
the  masterful  techniques  of  Soviet  propa- 
gandists. 

Hitler's  concentration  camps  were  pat- 
terned on  those  begun  under  Lenin,  who  in 
fact  invented  the  term  "concentration 
camp."  The  Communists  were  the  teachers, 
the  Nazis  their  pupils. 

Both  aim  to  reduce  individuals  to  a  uni- 
form, collectivized  mass,  devoid  of  God  or 
any  higher  spiritual  aspiration,  regimented 
in  an  all-encompassing  totalitarian  order. 
Nazism  organizes  society  based  on  race, 
communism  according  to  class:  bad  genetics 
and  bad  economics.  But  everything  else— 
the  use  of  lies  and  propaganda,  the  secret 
police,  the  concentration  camps,  the  infalli- 
ble leader,  the  party,  the  obsession  with 
death  and  violence— Is  remarkably  similar. 

But  for  aU  the  similarities  and  relation- 
ships between  Nazism  and  communism, 
there  is  a  striking  difference  in  how  the  two 
are  perceived.  There  is  never  a  shortage  of 
those  individuals  whom  Lenin  called  "useful 
idiots"  supplying  every  poeslble  excuse  for 
Soviet  aggressiveness.  The  only  real  expla- 
nation for  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers—that they  act  like  Communists  because 
they  really  are  Communists— is  carefully 
avoided. 

Nazism  was  laid  in  its  grave  40  years  ago: 
but  communism,  Nazism's  inspiration  and 
successor,  still  lives  and  thrives.  During  its 
brief  and  terrible  life,  Nazism  klUed  12  mil- 
lion people.  But  this  number  pales  beside 
the  more  than  100  million  victims  (esti- 
mates run  to  150  million)  of  international 
communism  since  it  first  seized  power  in 
Russia.  More  than  60  million  have  been 
kiUed  in  that  country  alone,  according  to  Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn,  and  the  toll  in  China 
is  of  similar  magnitude.  And  every  day.  in 
prisons,  camps,  and  "psychiatric  hospitals" 
from  Castro's  Caribbean  Gulag  to  Vietnam's 
"re-education  centers."  the  staggering  total 
grows. 

The  Soviet  regime's  eagerness  to  tout  the 
superiority  of  its  social  system  In  light  of  its 
victory  in  World  War  II  should  give  us 
pause  to  ask  precisely  what  kind  of  system 
it  is  and  with  what  kind  of  system  it  was 
allied.  The  fact  that  Hitler  turned  on  his 
Communist  allies  and  ended  a  marriage  that 
the  Soviets  wanted  to  preserve  is  hardly 
something  of  which  the  Soviets  should  be 
proud.  The  ensuing  struggle  has  been  aptly 
described  by  noted  Russian  dissident  Vladi- 
mir Bukovsky  as  "the  great  war  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  concentration  camps  of 
the  future  would  be  Brown  or  Red." 

Today,  there  are  still  concentration  camps 
operating  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  And  they 
are  Red.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK,  1985 


HON.  CATHY  (MRS.  GILLIS)  LONG 

or  LOUISIAM A 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  par- 
tictilar  pleasure  for  me  to  address  the 
House  today  during  our  observance  of 
National  Small  Business  Week,  as  just 
last  week  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  look  for- 
ward to  my  work  on  small  business 
issues  through  my  service  on  the  com- 
Dolttee.  and  am  eager  to  do  my  part  to 
help  nurture  a  strong  economic  cli- 
mate In  which  otir  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses can  grow.  ^ 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses  which  have  con- 
tinued to  provide  new  Jobs  through 
technological  iimovation.  Small  busi- 
nesses employ  one-half  of  the  private 
sector  American  work  force.  In  my 
own  District  in  Louisiana,  there  are 
countless  small  businesses  providing 
essential  products  and  services.  With 
small  businesses  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 40  f>ecent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  idly  stand  by  and  watch  this 
critical  sector  of  our  economy  contin- 
ue to  suffer.  Nor  will  I  accept  unem- 
ployment rates  in  some  parishes  in  my 
district  which  are  running  at  three 
times  the  national  average. 

As  we  praise  the  hardworking  entre- 
prenuers  across  the  Nation  this  week, 
the  Small  Business  Committee  is  con- 
cluding a  long  series  of  hearings  on 
the  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Small  Btisiness  Administration  for  an- 
other 3  years.  I  am  in  full  support  of 
continuing  the  fine  work  that  the  SBA 
has  performed  since  its  establishment 
in  1953.  WhUe  the  adjustment  of  some 
programs  is  certainly  warranted,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
eliminate  the  SBA. 

The  critical  issue  Is  to  make  certain 
that  the  programs  which  the  SBA 
does  continue  to  operate,  work  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible.  At  a  time  when  so 
many  people  are  still  searching  for 
work,  particularly  minorities,  veterans, 
women,  the  handicapped,  and  others 
who  have  historically  been  less  able  to 
find  work,  we  must  continue  to  help 
worthy  enterprises  grow. 

But  the  SBA  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  Budget  deficits  must  be 
trimmed  and  taxes  made  more  equita- 
ble so  that  the  private  sector  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  capital 
for  economic  growth.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  must  make  the  tough 
choices  which  are  necessary  to  help 
keep  our  small  businesses  in  operation 
and  allow  new  businesses  to  begin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  aU  the 
small  businessmen  and  woman  who 
have  struggled  to  make  their  dreams 
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of  running  a  successful  business  to 
become  a  reality,  and  will  do  my  part 
provide  the  incentive  for  another  gen- 
eration of  American  entrepreneurs.* 


GRADY  COLUMNS  ON 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PXHNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  May  8,  1985 
•  Mr.  EnX>AR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua  continues  to 
dominate  the  headlines,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  further 
reflections  of  Sandy  Grady,  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
Sandy  was  part  of  the  delegation  I  led 
to  EH  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  from 
April  8-15,  1985.  Upon  his  return, 
Sandy  published  a  series  of  five  arti- 
cles on  our  trip. 

Yesterday,  I  submitted  the  first  of 
these  articles  for  my  colleagues' 
review.  Today.  I  would  like  to  place 
the  second  and  third  in  the  series  into 
the  Record,  as  I  believe  they  can  be 
helpful  in  our  understanding  of  the 
ciurent  situation  in  Nicaragua.  These 
articles  include  a  particularly  insight- 
ful and  descriptive  picture  of  life  in 
areas  subject  to  Contra  attacks;  they 
also  cover  the  views  of  a  number  of 
Nicaraguan  leaders.  I  recommend 
Sandy  Grady's  words  to  my  colleagues 
as  we  further  consider  our  Central 
American  policy. 

[Prom  the  PhUadelphia  Daily  News.  Apr. 
23,  1985] 

SUHVTVtHG  IM  COHTRA  COtnTTHY 

EsTELi,  Nicaragua.- If  you  want  to  know 
how  Ronald  Reagan's  rebels  are  doing,  this 
is  the  place  to  come. 

All  it  needs  is  a  roadside  billboard;  "This 
is  Contra  Country— Your  (U.S.)  Tax  Dollars 
At  Work." 

This  farming  area,  with  its  green  valleys 
and  dry  brown  hills,  is  35  miles  south  down 
the  main  highway  chute  from  the  Hondu- 
ran  border.  Marauding  bands  of  the  15,000 
U.S.-funded  guerrillas  always  have  the  area 
in  their  gunslghts. 

You  don't  move  around  these  roads  after 
sundown.  It's  like  Indian  territory  in  19th- 
century  Kentucky. 

Hot,  dusty  teen-age  boys  trudge  the  road- 
side, coming  home  from  patrol.  Instead  of 
fishing  rods  or  ball  bats,  they  carry  Soviet- 
made  AD-47  rifles. 

"It's  safe  here  because  we've  got  guards 
out,"  says  Juan  Cruz  R(xlriguez.  the  sheriff 
of  the  mountain  village  of  El  Regardlo. 
"But  after  dark  .  .  ." 

His  shrug  and  toothless  grin  say:  Forget 
it. 

Our  van  has  raced  80  miles  up  the  high- 
way from  the  capital  of  Managua,  then 
groaned  up  a  winding  dirt  road  10  miles 
deep  into  the  hills.  Not  a  house  In  sight. 
Suddenly,  in  an  explosion  of  chickens  and 
children,  we're  In  the  farming  village  of  E3 
Regafdlo. 

Neat  time-roofed  huts,  fat  hogs  in  the 
streets,  plenty  of  giggling  kids.  Looks  like  a 
happy  hamlet.  But  there's  a  sour  edge  of 
fear  here. 
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I've  been  in  Nicaragua  three  days,  bird- 
dogging  a  U.S.  delegation  that  includes  Rep. 
Bob  Edgar.  D-Pa.,  Rep.  Ted  Weiss,  D-N.Y.. 
and  professors  and  ministers  from  the  Phi- 
ladelpha  area.  We've  talked  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  leadership,  including  President  Daniel 
Otega. 

But  they're  politicians.  Uke  their  Wasing- 
ton  counterparts,  wrangling  over  the  week's 
votes  on  $14  million  for  the  UJS.-backed 
counter-revolutionarles-Contras— they're 
full  of  rhetoric.  But  here  in  the  Estell  hills, 
the  war  isn't  an  abstract  debate  over  who's  s 
Marxist  and  who's  a  "freedom  figher." 

It's  about  15-year-olds  carrying  rifles  and 
others  being  kidnapped,  and  about  teachers 
being  shot  and  trucks  full  of  campesinos 
being  shot  into  flames 

"Go  up  that  road  two  kilometers  [slightly 
more  than  a  milel  and  they'd  nail  you,"  said 
Juan  Cruz  Rodriguez,  popping  his  palm 
with  his  fist.  "The  contras  move  in  small 
bands  at  night.  But  they're  bold.  One  hot 
afternoon  in  that  field  you  see,  they  cut  up 
one  of  our  farmers  with  machetes.  We 
found  him  hung  from  a  tree." 

You  don't  believe  everything  you  hear  in 
Central  America.  But  you  believe  Juan  Ro- 
driguez, who  is  a  ramrod  8-foot-4,  has  a 
countryboy  directness,  and  \ooks  like  Matt 
DiUon  in  a  straw  hat. 

"I  have  a  100-man  militia  [for  a  village  of 
550],  but  when  the  contras  are  close  by,  I 
can  call  in  800  [Army]  troops,"  said  the 
sheriff  through  an  interpreter.  "We've  had 
about  40  casualties  here.  "We're  a  nice 
target.  The  contras  ambush  vehicles.  They 
kidnap  young  men  and  take  them  over  the 
border.  Tell  me.  will  President  REE-gan  get 
more  money  for  the  contras?" 

The  village  had  no  TV  set  and  only  a  few 
radios.  Yet  there  was  intense  interest  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  debate  1,500  miles  north.  I 
sensed  that  to  the  campesiJio*  Reagan  is  a 
powerful  but  Irrational  figure,  like  an  in- 
toxicated man  in  a  bar  with  a  gun.  What 
will  he  do  next? 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  high  morale. 
"There  may  be  grumbling  in  Managua  ovif 
shortages  and  the  draft,  but  the  rural  areas 
seem  solidly  pro-Sandinista.  Granted,  this 
was  a  co-op  farm,  where  life  is  vastly  im- 
proved since  the  Somoza  regime.  But  if  the 
CIA  Imagined  the  contras  could  divide  the 
country,  they've  flopped.  My  impression  in 
the  Estell  hills  is  of  country  folk  knitted  to- 
gether by  the  U.S.-backed  invaders. 

Peer  into  the  crudest,  dirt-floored  hut  and 
you  spot  posters  on  the  wall:  "After  50 
Years  Sandino  [the  legendary  Nicaraguan 
general]  Still  Lives!"  and  "Yanquis  WUl 
Never  Defeat  Our  Homeland!"  Paradoxical- 
ly, there  is  no  open  hostility  toward  Ameri- 
cans—and it  seems  half  the  Nicaraguan  men 
proudly  wear  caps  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles, 
for  whom  countryman  Tippy  Martinez 
pitches. 

The  suffering,  though,  is  real.  A  dozen 
women  in  dark  dresses  give  visitors  to  E3  Re- 
gardlo the  names  of  sons  and  husbands  lost 
to  contra  attacks.  There  was  a  similar  sad 
litany  of  victims  at  a  Christian-based 
hamlet  where  we  ate  tortillas  and  rice  in  the 
village  huts. 

"The  contras  ambushed  a  pickup  truck 
and  took  away  my  16-year-old  son  at  gun- 
point," said  Santos  Centeno  Hudiel.  a 
farmer  with  a  stoical,  mestizo  face.  "Please 
tell  President  REE-gan  I  want  my  son 
back." 

If  the  local  lamentations  about  contra 
brutalities  are  overwrought,  U.S.  religious 
workers  who  have  spent  years  in  the  Nicara- 
guan boondocks  sound  trustworthy. 
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"In  my  community  about  30  miles  east  of 
Estell  we  had  33  civilian  deaths  last  year," 
said  Sister  Susan  Deliee.  a  Maryknoll  nun. 
"If  the  contras  get  more  money,  I  fear  well 
see  8tepped-up  harassment  and  kidnappings 
after  the  rainy  season  ends.  Do  Americans 
really  want  that?" 

A  young  American  priest  named  Bob 
Starke,  who  spent  a  day  Interpreting  for  us 
In  Estell,  knows  the  contras  first-hand.  He 
was  kldnapi>ed  by  them. 

"They  stuck  a  gim  to  my  head.  They  were 
taking  me  away,  probably  to  be  executed." 
said  Starke,  a  lean,  hard-wom  young  priest 
with  a  Robert  Redford  profile.  "The  contras 
had  surrounded  a  church  during  our  serv- 
ices. They  let  me  go  only  because  I  was  an 
American. 

"But  the  lay  priest— a  "Delegate  of  the 
Word'— wasn't  as  lucky.  When  we  found 
him.  he'd  had  his  arms  broken  and  been 
shot  seven  times.  He  was  the  most  popular 
guy  in  the  village,  a  real  leader. 

""That's  the  sort  of  person  the  contras  go 
after.  Of  the  33  schools  in  my  district,  30 
are  closed.  The  Cuban  teachers,  who  were 
really  good,  heard  they  were  on  a  contra 
death  list." 

A  controversial  CIA  manual,  exposed  in 
October  1984,  advised  the  contras  to  "neu- 
tralize selected  government  officials."  a 
phrase  that  means  assassination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nicaraguan  army 
has  also  played  rough  in  Contra  Country.  It 
has  chased  thousands  of  peasants  from  the 
countryside  into  refugee  camps,  sometimes 
burning  homes  and  killing  animals.  "It's  like 
the  U.S.  Army  free-fire  zones  In  Vietnam," 
Lino  Hemadez,  head  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  told  us.  "Now  the  Army  can 
attack  anything  that  moves." 

What  about  Soviet  military  in  Contra 
Country?  We  saw  no  Soviet  personnel,  but  a 
Soviet  T-28  helicopter,  wearing  camouflage 
paint  and  the  red  Nicaraguan  ball  on  its  fu- 
selage, was  making  low  observation  runs 
over  a  valley  near  Eiteli. 

So  far  the  Sandinistas  haven't  used  their 
most  potent  weapons,  six  MI-24  "Hind"  hel- 
icopters considered  the  best  gunshipe  in  the 
world.  "Our  technicians  in  Managua  are 
testing  them  now,"  said  Commandante 
Guerrlllo  Salvatlerra. 

You  want  to  know  about  fighting  contras. 
Salvatierra's  your  man.  He's  29,  Ijespecta- 
cled,  a  former  revolutionary  fighter,  a  U.S. 
baseball  buff,  and  the  No.  2  in  command  of 
this  mountainous  area  where  the  contras 
concentrate. 

At  his  rather  casually  guarded  headquar- 
ters. Salvatlerra  pulled  out  maps  and  graphs 
and  body  counts.  He  says  he's  facing  4,800 
contras  plus  1,800  logistical  troops.  Judged 
by  his  casualty  lists,  the  war's  a  standoff. 
Why? 

"The  contras  move  through  isolated  areas, 
attacking  co-op  farms,  peasant  villages,  road 
crews."  said  the  Nicaraguan  commandante. 
•"They're  mobile.  "Their  U.S.  equipment,  es- 
pecially mortars  and  grenade  launchers,  are 
light.  They  move  faster  than  we  do. 

'"They  recruit  by  kidnapping  and  propa- 
ganda. They  tell  young  peasant  men  that 
we're  against  religion,  that  we're  Commu- 
nists, that  well  take  away  their  land.  Now. 
though,  we're  seeing  a  lot  of  contra  desert- 
ers. 

"If  the  U.S.  really  cuts  off  ai<i  they  cant 
continue.  They  don't  have  the  will  to  fight 
without  the  U.S.  Most  of  their  leaders  are 
old  Somoza  officers.  But  if  the  CIA  gets 
money  and  equipment  to  them,  they  can 
bide  up  in  the  hills  and  kill  us  forever." 
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ThAt's  the  Army  line.  In  the  vUlages 
where  we  wandered,  you  didn't  hear  much 
talk  of  body  counts,  loslstlca.  KeopoUtics.  or 
Karl  Marx.  "TeU  Reagan."  said  a  black- 
garfoed  woman  who'd  loet  a  son.  "we  need 
peace." 

As  the  moon  come  up,  we  were  barreling 
down  the  highway  to  Iifanagua. 

At  the  U.S.-buUt  Hotel  Intercontinental,  a 
Mexican  band  tootled  by  the  swimming 
pool.  The  bar.  as  usual,  was  full  of  drifters, 
adventurers,  con  men  and  Journalists  drink- 
ing 11.70  Tona  beer  and  $1  la-shot— yep, 
$11— imported  Scotch. 

The  dirty  little  war  of  Contra  Country 
was  far  away. 

((rom  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News.  Apr. 

24.  1985] 

At  TtMXS.  TKS  Wax  is  Wokos 

Mamagua.  Nicahaoua.— You're  a  long  way 
from  the  Third  World  when  you  have 
dinner  at  the  U.S.  ambassador's  house. 

No  tin-roofed  huts.  no-dOsty  streets  full  of 
skinny  kids,  no  patrols  toting  Soviet  rifles 
here. 

Instead,  tropical  stars  glint  down  on  the 
ambassador's  pool. 

About  50  guests,  including  four*UA  con- 
gressmen and  several  European  diplomats. 
are  dining  on  the  ambassador's  terrace. 
There  is  the  scent  of  perfume,  gin.  cigars 
and  bougainvillea.  Red-and-purple  Jungle 
birds  squawk  in  cages  by  the  outdoor  bar. 

Do  not  envy  Harry  E.  Bergold  Jr.  for  all 
this  splendor.  It's  not  often  a  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor does  business  in  a  country  his  president 
is  trying  to  overthrow.  You  can  detect  the 
strains  at  the  dinner  party.  This  is  a  few 
days  before  Congress  votes  on  $14  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras— the  counter  revolution- 
aries. Arguments  burst  out  across  the  linen 
Ubleclothes  like  firefights. 

Now  it's  after  midnight  in  Harry  Bergold's 
living  room.  The  ambassador  eases  his 
ample  girth  into  a  chair,  sips  a  whiskey  and 
soda,  and  analyzes  The  Situation. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  Central  Amer- 
ica," Bergold.  a  career  diplomat  who's  come 
here  from  Extern  Europe,  says  drily.  "The 
economy's  bad  here,  but  I  guess  it  will  bump 
along.  People  can  go  outside  and  pick  fruit 
off  trees." 

Mayt>e  Bergold's  making  a  cynical  Joke. 
He  throws  in  a  few  kind  words  for  the  San- 
dinistas: Ttiey  have  some  exciting  young 
leaders,  and  they're  trying  to  improve 
health  and  literacy.  But  he  says  the  United 
States  can't  tolerate  even  a  mildly  Marxist 
government  here. 

"Why?  Propinquity  to  the  U.S.,"  say  Ber- 
gold. "And  the  domino  theory." 

The  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin  has  been 
listening  with  building  tension  to  his  fellow 
Yalle— Coffin  was  Yale  '48,  Bergold  '53.  A 
prominent  figure  in  the  anti-Vietnam  War 
movement  the  burly  Coffin  finally  bursts. 

""Mister  Ambassador,  your  analysts  leaves 
out  one  question,"  Says  Coffin  in  Wurlitzer- 
like  tones.  "Why  does  United  States  policy 

always  wind  up  f the  poor  people  of  the 

world?" 

Bergold  blinks.  "Well."  he  says  smoothly, 
""I  certainly  feel  for  poor  people  up  on  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  They're  simple  folks 
who  only  care  for  their  animals  and  their 
land.  And  they're  caught  between  two 
armies. " 

"But  Mister  Ambassador."  Coffin  leans 
forward,  shouting,  "one  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  those  .  .  . 
armies  . . .  is  . . .  ours!" 

Bergold  sighs,  puts  down  his  whiskey  and 
spreads  his  hands. 

""Look.  I'm  paid  to  sell  President  Reagan's 
policies."  he  says.  "I  can  give  you  other  see- 
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narios.  I  don't  know  how  realistic  they  are. 
An  all-out  military  solution  would  be  tragic. 
Negotiations  would  be  ideal.  But  you  can't 
trust  the  Sandinistas  and  you  can't  trust 
the  XJ£.  Congress  [to  be  consistent]. 

"So  things  will  probably  continue  the  way 
they  are.  The  tl4  million  (for  the  rebels] 
doesn't  mean  anything.  In  the  bars  and 
grills  of  Washington,  a  low-intensity  conflict 
looks  good.  It's  cheap.  It  keeps  up  pressure. 
And  you  play  for  time." 

The  ambassador  stretches.  It'a  1  ajn. 
"Wander  around  Nicaragua,"  he  says 
"People  talk  freely.  Figuring  out  the  truth 
is  hard. " 

Quests  leave,  some  baffled,  some  resent- 
ful. Bergold  and  Coffin  shake  hands  coolly. 

He's  right.  Ronald  Reagan  calls  it  a  "to- 
talitarian state. "  but  Nicaraguans  talk  end- 
lessly—pro-  and  anti-Sandinista.  Here  are 
some  voices  of  Nicaragua: 

THE  AHGKT  TXACRKa 

Fernando  Cardenal  looks  like  a  small- 
town, U.S.  school  principal.  He's  ramrod 
tall.  mid-50s.  an  ex-Jesuit  priest  who  Is  the 
minister  of  education.  He  grew  irate  when  I 
asked  when  Sandlni^as  would  allow  free- 
dom of  the  press: 

"We're  proud  of  raising  our  literacy  rate 
from  12  to  51  percent.  We're  proud  of  our 
brilliant  elections.  How  long  did  It  take  your 
American  Revolution  to  do  such  things? 

"Freedom  of  the  press?  To  allow  it  in  a 
war  would  be  weak  and  stupid.  I  hate  press 
censorship.  I  think  it  hurts  us.  But  we  have 
to  censor  the  enemy  paper  (La  Prensa]. 
Even  the  U.S.  censors  its  press  in  wartime. 

"'Look,  you  can  go  back  to  your  safe  home. 
But  I  may  be  on  the  front,  fighting  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. When  Reagan  ends  the  war.  we  end 
censorship." 

THE  DusnmrT  BusmssitAN 
Dr.  Jaime  Benjoechea  is  head  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He's  typical  of  a 
surprisingly  feisty  anti-Sandinista  business 
community  that  openly  rails  against  the 
government: 

"We  can  recognize  a  dictatorship  a  mile 
away.  And  this  Is  a  dictatorship.  We  were 
part  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Somoza 
regime.  Now,  the  Sandinistas  have  broken 
every  gentleman's  agreement. 

"We  want  them  to  stop  confiscating  busi- 
nesses and  give  freedom  to  the  newspapers. 
Oh.  they  don't  use  firing  squads  or  torture. 
But  they  isolate  people,  mu^e  the  opposi- 
tion. Ration  cards,  shortages  ...  I  think 
they're  running  out  of  poUtical  capital." 

THX  HUIIAM  RIGHTS  MAVKRICK 

Lino  Hernandez,  a  stocky  man  in  his  SOs, 
runs  the  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  out  of  a  walk-up  office  in  downtown 
Managua.  He  spoke  intensely  of  Sandinista 
abuses,  but  I  had  no  way  to  verify  his 
charges: 

"The  Sandinistas  try  to  intimidate  us. 
They  have  occupied  our  offices,  put  some  of 
us  in  Jail.  We  continue  to  work,  tracking 
their  abuses.  They  have  3,000  or  3.500  politi- 
cal prisoners.  We've  counted  127  political 
killings.  They  put  people  in  prison  for  a 
year  without  charges.  They  put  them  in 
dark  Isolation  cells  for  months.  It  ruins  a 
man's  nerve.  The  most  feared  prison  is  El 
Chipote,  near  the  hotel.  Freedom  of  expres- 
sion is  this  country  is  an  illusion." 

THX  WOMAH  COMllANOnt 

Dora  BCaria  Tellez  looks  like  a  vibrant, 
brunette  U.S.  college  student.  But  she  wears 
a  Sandinista  Army  uniform  and  packs  a  .38 
on  her  thigh.  She  says  she's  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  rebel  general  who  fought  the 
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vs.  Marines  in  1933.  She  dropped  out  of 
medical  school  to  fight  the  Somoea  regime. 
Now  39,  she's  commandante  of  Managua: 

"I  cannot  accept  that  we  torture  anyone 
in  prison.  We  know  too  well  under  Somoea 
what  torture  is.  But  the  war  destroys 
normal  living.  We  have  over  7,000  dead.  Our 
boys  17  to  20  who  should  be  in  college  must 
fight  the  contras. 

"We  need  negotiation  with  the  UJ3.,  not 
the  contras.  As  (Daniel]  Ortega  says,  we 
want  to  talk  to  the  circus  owners,  not  the 
monkeys.  If  Reagan  gets  his  $14  million,  the 
war  goes  on  for  years.  Or  Reagan  invades 
our  country. 

"'We  think  he  (Reagan)  is  a  serious  man. 
not  a  Joke.  We  are  well  aware  of  Orenada. 
We  are  aware  of  the  10,000  U.S.  troops,  the 
tanks  and  planes,  on  our  border.  If  Reagan 
finds  the  right  excuse,  anything  will 
happen." 

THX  IHTKLLBCTUAI. 

Kabler  Gorostiaga.  a  goateed.  energetic 
man.  is  an  economist  and  ex-Jesuit  priest 
who  runs  the  Nicaraguan  Institute  for 
Social  and  Economic  Research.  He  talked 
about  what  might  happen  next: 

"This  country  is  in  serious  trouble.  We're 
using  40  percent  of  the  budget  to  fight  the 
war.  When  you  mobilize  100.000  people,  you 
have  a  manpower  problem.  Coffee,  cotton 
and  sugar  are  all  down.  We  have  loans  of 
$4.7  billion  and  no  way  to  make  payments. 

"Yes  we  have  terrific  potential.  This  isn't 
the  Sahara.  It's  a  country  rich  in  minerals, 
crops,  perhaps  oil.  And  the  Sandinistas  are 
trying  something  new  in  the  Third  World,  a 
mix  of  Marxism.  Christianity  and  national- 
ism. It's  not  a  little  Soviet.  People  don't 
read  "Das  Kapital."  This  is  a  country  of 
poets,  not  philosophers. 

"But  Reagan  Is  the  best  friend  the  Soviets 
have,  because  he's  driving  Nicaragua  to  the 
Marxist  model.  It  could  end  two  ways.  We 
could  have  a  Vietnam-type  invasion  and  a 
new  t>anana  republic.  Or  we'U  have  a  new 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  The  future  Is 
quite  scary." 

The  cynical  ambassador  was  right.  Every- 
one talks.  Tlie  truth  is  hard  to  find— but  the 
voices  of  Nicaragua  are  hard  to  ignore.* 
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•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  millions  of  small 
business  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try. They  are  responsible  for  creating 
new  jobs  and  helping  spur  economic 
growth.  Five  out  of  seven  new  Jobs  in 
the  last  2  years  were  generated  in 
small  firms.  Truly,  small  businesses 
are  the  foimdatlon  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

This  week,  May  5  to  11,  has  been 
designated  as  National  Small  Business 
Week.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  salute 
our  hard-working  entreprenuers  in 
this  fashion.  This  week  the  50  State 
small  business  persons  of  the  year  are 
here  in  Washington  to  celebrate  their 


success  and  their  awards.  I  am  pleased 
to  congratulate  these  winners. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Tax,  access  to  equity 
capital  and  business  opportunities,  I 
am  quite  concerend  that  these  busi- 
nesses be  given  a  fair  shot  to  grow  and 
expand  In  our  economy.  The  essence 
of  the  American  economic  system  of 
private  enterprise  is  free  competition. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  consider  the 
small  business  community  as  we  exam- 
ine the  proposed  tax  reform  and  tax 
simpification  packages  in  the  near 
future. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  recog- 
nize the  Ohio  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year,  Mrs.  Janet  Makrauer 
from  my  home  district  of  Cincinnati. 
She  has  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  local  business  communi- 
ty through  her  business,  Amko  Plas- 
tics, Inc. 

Small  business  men  and  women  have 
always  been  known  for  their  spirit  of 
independence.  This  entrepreneurial 
streak  in  their  nature  has  made  possi- 
ble many  of  our  Nation's  important  re- 
search and  Innovations.  It  is  important 
that  this  Congress  continue  to  protect 
the  climate  necessary  for  this  innova- 
tive spirit  to  grow  and  expand. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  For  al- 
lowing me  a  chance  to  congratulate 
these  winners  and  support  our  Na- 
tion's vital  small  business  communi- 
ty.* 


RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS  RE- 
SEARCH DESERVES  CAREFUL 
REVIEW  BY  NIH 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxnois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  S.  1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day two  very  important  people,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Matia  of  Arizona  and  Mi. 
Douglas  Reddan  of  California,  testi- 
fied before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education,  on 
which  I  serve.  They  came  to  speak 
about  arthritis  research  and  the  work 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  of  the  Arthritis 
Institute  of  the  National  Hospital  in 
Arlington,  VA.  They  are  not  scientists 
nor  arthritis  specialists.  They  came  all 
the  way  to  Washington  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Brown  be- 
cause they  believe  Dr.  Brown  has 
found  a  treatment  for  arthritis  that 
works.  Both  can  attest  to  personal  ex- 
periences that  support  Dr.  Brown's 
work.  Their  testimony  was  fascinating 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  it. 
The  testimony  follows: 
STATXMxifT  or  E.  Douglas  Rxddam,  Trustke 
OF  TBI  Arthritis  Ihstitute  or  thx  Na- 
TioRAL  Hospital,  Abungton,  Va. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee: 
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I  am  E.  Douglas  Reddan  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, a  Trustee  of  the  Arthritis  Institute  of 
the  National  Hospital  for  Orthopedics  Si 
Rehabilitation.  Arlington.  VA.  Because  two 
members  of  my  family  are  arthritics,  and 
unhappy  with  all  available  approved  treat- 
ment methods,  I  have  commuted  monthly 
to  Washington  over  the  past  6  years  study- 
ing the  arthritis  problem.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  found  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  again  for 
this  purpose.  _^.^ 

A  half  billion  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
over  the  past  4  decades  have  failed  to 
produce  any  safe  approved  therapy  offering 
even  remotely  comparable  results  to  those 
achieved  by  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson 
Brown's  unapproved  antibiotic  therapy.  The 
approved  drug  of  first  choice,  gold,  has  a  5- 
year  success  rate  of  only  10%.  It  has  been 
reported  in  the  literature  as  having  the 
highest  mortality  rate  of  all  prescribed 
drugs.  This  compares  with  Dr.  Brown's  80% 
success  rate  over  the  same  S  year  period 
with  no  toxicity  problem. 

The  obvious  question  is  why  no  approval. 

Fifteen  years  ago  promising  clinical  re- 
search in  Dr.  Brown's  antibiotic  approach  to 
the  disease  was  cut  off  from  further  NIH 
funding  when  a  highly  questionable  short- 
term  treatment  program  on  only  13  pa- 
tients, at  Boston  University,  was  interpreted 
by  the  rheumatology  profession  as  disprov- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  antibiotic  approach. 

From  that  point  on  Dr.  Brown  went  it 
alone  financed  by  patient  support.  Today  he 
is  treating  arthritics  from  aU  over  the  coun- 
try, from  all  age  groutis.  and  all  walks  of 
life— including  Congress,  the  White  House, 
the  Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Embassies.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  are 
referrals  from  other  physicians. 

By  now  Dr.  Brown  has  in  all  probability 
treated  more  arthritics  than  any  other  phy- 
sician In  the  history  of  rheumatology— over 
10,000.  His  practice  is  so  crowded  it  takes  up 
to  a  year  for  new  patients  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment. And,  Dr.  Brown  is  not  alone:  other 
physicians,  under  his  guidance,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  are  having  similar  suc- 
cess with  his  antibiotic  therapy. 

After  spending  several  thousand  hours 
with  Dr.  Brown,  his  colleagues  at  his  Arthri- 
tis Institute  and  his  patients,  I've  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  plight  of  arthritics  and 
the  hopeless,  pain-racked  future  facing  most 
of  them.  I've  come  to  know  he's  closer  to 
the  truth  about  arthritis  than  anyone  in  the 
field. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to 
suggest  to  this  committee  that  a  govern- 
ment sponsored  clinical  trial  of  Dr.  Brown's 
antibiotic  therapy  is  long  overdue  and  that 
a  reasonable  course  of  action  for  this  com- 
mittee, in  light  of  the  markedly  unimpres- 
sive record  of  existing  approved  therapies, 
and  Dr.  Brown's  record  of  success,  now 
clearly  recorded  in  both  retrospective  and 
prospective  clinical  trials,  is  to  see  that  such 
a  clinical  trial  is  underwritten  by  NIH. 

The  present  annual  cost  of  arthritis  to  the 
U.S.  economy  is  $40  billion.  That  is  due  to 
grow  to  $100  billion  by  the  year  2000.  if  such 
action  Is  not  taken  now. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
lend  Its  full  support  to  a  grant  application 
for  a  trial  of  Dr.  Brown's  antibiotic  ap- 
proach now  currently  under  review  by  NIH. 
The  cost  is  only  2  cents  per  patient! 

The  rewards  can  be  tremendous  for  all  of 
us. 

NIADDK's  present  position  Is  that  they 
will  proceed  only  on  a  research  basis  of 
looking  for  the  causative  agent  in  the  Joint 
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fluid  of  arthritics.  When  they  find  it  they 
will  find  the  means  of  attacking  it.  Idealisti- 
cally.  this  sounds  great;  practically  It  makes 
no  sense.  None  of  the  existing  approved 
therapies  were  approved  on  this  basis.  If 
they  were  accidentally  found  to  have  posi- 
tive effects  on  the  disease,  they  were  ap- 
proved for  use.  In  all  cases  long  term  usage 
brought  out  their  severe  toxicity  problems — 
often  worse  than  the  disease  itself. 

The  research  approach  proposed  by 
NIADDK  will  take  years.  That  means  the 
benefit  to  today's  patients  is  a  long  way  off. 
I'm  here  representing  millions  of  those  pa- 
tients. They  want  relief  and  control  of  their 
disease  now.  Dr.  Brown's  antibiotic  treat- 
ment provides  that.  There  is  no  Justifiable 
reason  for  depriving  these  millions  of  its 
benefits  now.  short  of  the  proposed  clinical 
trial  which  can  be  conducted  for  pennies  per 
patient. 

Available  independent  data  on  a  large 
group  of  patients  clearly  shows  its  long  time 
disease  control  superiority  over  other  thera- 
pies. To  hold  it  back  for  years  more  from 
today's  arthritics  is.  in  my  personal  view, 
criminal. 

When  the  proposed  clinical  trial  is  com- 
pleted I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  results 
will  change  the  direction  of  emphasis  of 
most  of  todays  arthritis  researchers  greatly 
enhancing  the  likelihood  of  a  cure  in  the 
near  future. 

I'm  sure  you  have  noticed  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  support  money  provided  and  to 
be  provided  for  arthritis  programs  is  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  surgical  techniques 
for  Joint  replacement,  etc.  and  teaching  pa- 
tients how  to  live  with  their  arthritis.  This 
is  ail  surely  needed  but  It  is  also  a  clear  ad- 
mission that  approved  therapies  are  not 
working. 

I'm  not  a  zealot— I'm  simply  a  person  able 
to  recognize  the  difference  between  pro- 
grams that  are  not  working  and  one  that  is. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  wrong  turn  was  taken. 
The  time  has  come  to  admit  it.  I'll  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
Txsniioinr  or  Barbaba  A.  Matia 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  Congress  and 
Staff: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  again. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram that  brought  me  from  being  bedridden 
as  a  result  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  to  being 
fully  functional  in  6  years  is  still  not  widely 
available  to  the  36  million  arthritics  in  our 
country  today! 

As  you  may  remember  from  my  testimony 
last  year,  the  program  I  am  talking  about  is 
a  treatment  program  for  arthritis  developed 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  of  the  Arthritis  Insti- 
tute of  the  National  Hospital  which  uses 
antibiotics  in  conjunction  with  antl-inflam- 
matories.  As  you  may  also  remember,  I  told 
you  that  Dr.  Brown  told  me  the  first  time  I 
met  with  him  that  I  would  be  getting  worse 
for  a  period  of  time  and  would  then  begin  to 
improve  each  year  thereafter  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained on  the  program.  It  was  because  I 
worsened,  as  predicted,  that  I  sensed  this 
doctor  was  acually  tinkering  with  the  dis- 
ease process  that  had  made  me  feel  so  ilL 
The  fact  that  this  doctor  had  the  confi- 
dence to  tell  me  that  I  would  be  getting 
worse  before  I  got  better  and  the  fact  that 
that  actually  occurred  showed  that  there 
was  real  significance  to  this  program. 

This  is  a  prografn  that  arthritics  travel 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
world  to  receive;  that  patients  are  willing  to 
wait  more  than  6  months  to  a  year  to  re- 
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celve  for  the  first  time:  that  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Congress  of  Rheumatology  selected 
for  presentation  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Sydney.  Australia  later  this  month:  that  is 
safer  and  more  effective  over  a  long  term, 
without  toxicity,  than  any  other  treatment 
currently  available:  and  that  could  lead  us 
to  a  breakthrough  to  the  cure  for  arthritis. 

Three  significant  developments  have  oc- 
curred since  I  was  here  last  year.  First.  Dr. 
John  T.  Hicks,  a  noted  rheumatologist,  has 
Joined  the  Arthritis  Institute  because  of  the 
promise  be  feels  E>r.  Brown's  work  holds  for 
relieving  the  suffering  of  arthritlcs.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  Joining  the  Arthritis  Institute. 
Dr.  Hicks  served  in  the  Rheumatology/Im- 
munology Division  of  the  Smith  Kline  Beck- 
man  Corporation  where  he  was  responsible 
for  large-scale,  controlled  trials  of  oral  gold 
therapy.  Thus,  he  is  experienced  in  develop- 
ing, organizing  and  directing  clinical  trials 
of  long  acting  drugs  in  double-blind  studies. 

The  second  significant  event  is  the  com- 
pletion of  an  evaluation  of  the  Arthritis  In- 
stitute's patient  records  by  an  independent 
biostatistical  firm  of  national  reputation. 
Using  98  patients  as  the  control  group,  this 
retrospective  study  indicated  that  after  five 
years  of  treatment,  over  70%  of  the  control 
group  were  still  benefitting  from  antibiotic 
therapy,  a  percentage  far  higher  than  with 
other  treatment  programs.  The  study  con- 
cludes that  In  spite  of  the  results  noted  in 
the  1971  Boston  study,  among  others,  a 
properly  designed  and  managed  clinical  trial 
of  the  antibiotic  treatment  program  is  in 
order  at  this  time. 

The  third  significant  development  is  that 
a  grant  application  has  been  filed  and  is 
now  pending  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  requesting  a  ^Uaical  trial  which  will 
compare  the  antibl^lc  treatment  program 
to  gold  therapy  as  a  treatmem\(or  rheuma- 
toid arthritis.  Based  upon  my  experience 
over  the  last  three  years  discussing  the  anti- 
biotic treatment  program  with  the  medical 
establishment.  I  believe  that  it  will  take  the 
involvement  of  this  suticommittee  to  make 
sure  that  the  opportunity  before  us  does  not 
die  in  the  peer  review  committees.  The 
grant  application  calls  for  a  political  deci- 
sion, not  a  medical  decision.  The  political 
decision  is  whether  this  subcommittee 
thinks  the  36  million  arthritlcs  are  worth  2 
cents  per  year  over  the  next  3  years  which 
could  potentially  lead  to  the  availability  of 
the  best  treatment  program  for  arthritis  yet 
Imown.  It  is  the  clinical  trial  which  wlU  pro- 
vide the  medical  decision!  If  the  peer  review 
committees  turn  down  the  grant  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  trials  improperly  conducted, 
or  if  this  grant  is  not  made  for  whatever 
reason,  we  may  have  missed  one  of  those 
rare  opportunities  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  positively  affect  the  human  condi- 
tion. When  you  consider  that  the  amount 
being  requested  Is  only  six  cents  per  arthrit- 
ic, can  we  afford  not  to  permit  the  trial  to 
be  conducted? 

To  the  arthritlcs  in  this  country,  this 
grant  could  mean  the  difference  between 
Just  coping  and  a  full  life,  pain  and  no  pain, 
crippling  and  no  crippling,  and  despair  and 
hope. 

Let  us  all  stay  involved  in  the  processing 
of  this  application  so  we  can  put  this  pro- 
gram to  the  testi  This  could  be  the  best  6 
cents  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  or  ever 
will  spend  on  me!« 
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AN  AMERICAN  RESURGENCE  IS 
UNDERWAY-HAVE  YOU  NO- 
TICED? 


May  8,  1985 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  WISCOHSIH 
III  THI  HODSE  OF  RIPRESKNTA'nVIS 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 


•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Krikorlan.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Rex- 
nord.  Inc..  ^ve  a  very  Interesting  and 
valuable  speech  on  the  subject  of 
America's  resurgence.  So  that  Mr.  Krl- 
korian's  remarks  may  be  available  to  a 
wider  audience,  I  ask  that  this  speech 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Am  Amxricah  Rxsvaamcx  Is  UiisnwAT— 
Havk  Tod  Noticxd? 

I  want  to  address  you  today  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  capital  goods  industry, 
which  a  couple  of  years  ago  was  regarded  as 
increasingly  non-competitive,  saddled  with 
obsolete  plants,  without  much  hope  for  the 
future.  Some  of  the  more  imaginative  Jour- 
nalist caUed  us  the  "rust  belt." 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Business  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  Issued  a  paper  examin- 
ing the  problem.  The  study  suggested  that 
those  predicting  the  "rust  belt"  phenom- 
enon were  drawing  long-term  pessimistic 
conclusions  by  merely  extending  short-term 
data  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  This 
rather  simplistic  approach  is  being  proven 
wrong. 

Conventional  wisdom  in  the  early  days  of 
this  decade  was  that  the  "post  industrial" 
era  was  upon  us  and  that  manufacturing 
would  decline,  transferred  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  most  notably  to  the  Far  E^t. 
There  is  indeed  a  trend  to  the  Far  E^t  for 
capital  goods  manufacturing,  but  if  we  in 
this  nation  stay  ahead  of  competition— 
which  we  tiTt  doing  with  increasing  suc- 
cess—we can  retain  our  lead.  I  think  our 
American  economic  system  works  best  when 
challenged  to  be  creative.  That's  the  condi- 
tion I  see  right  now— through  cooperative 
effort,  we're  meeting  the  challenge  and  are 
becoming  stronger. 

Management  of  American  industrial  com- 
panies have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  operating  In  a  global  market  requiring  a 
global  outlook.  We're  still  going  to  manufac- 
ture products  that  American  and  world  In- 
dustry needs,  but  our  factories  are  becoming 
more  flexible,  efficient,  smarter  and  better. 
The  microchip  is  finding  a  place  on  the  fac- 
tory floor.  What  we're  increasingly  seeing  is 
fewer  people  making  more  and  more  prod- 
ucts for  more  and  more  people.  And  let  me 
emphasize  that  we're  accomplishing  this 
without  a  national  industrial  policy  and 
without  central  economic  planning. 

American  industry  is  going  with- and  in 
many  cases  is  leading— what  I  believe  is  a 
national  resurgence.  I  can  see  it  all  around 
us.  The  economy  is  on  the  move,  inflation  is 
down,  interest  rates  are  falling,  there's  a 
new  emphasis  on  product  quality,  plant  uti- 
lization is  up  and  there's  a  feeling  of  shared 
commitment  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  an  obvi- 
ous question,  how  can  there  be  a  national 
resurgence  when: 

The  national  deficit  is  still  sky-high 

Our  negative  balance  of  payments  is  grow- 
ing rapidly 


Many  of  our  cities  still  aren't  safe 

Unemplo3rment  is  still  at  7.2  percent 

We  still  have  the  hard-core  poor 

Is  this  what  resurgence  looks  like? 

Yes,  I  think  it  probably  is.  That's  the  way 
our  system  works  ...  in  fits  and  starts. 
Nobody  ever  claimed  that  our  free  society  is 
neat.  weU-ordered  or  predictable.  While  this 
is  the  system  that  offers  each  individual 
American  the  best  chance  for  opportunity 
and  personal  growth.  It  takes  time  to 
change  negative  attitudes  built  up  over 
recent  years,  attitudes  such  as: 

No  growth 

Reduced  personal  expectations 

Attacks  on  traditonal  values 

A  national  "malaise" 

And  ail  oiutiaught  of  national  self-criti- 
cism-it seems  that  for  a  long  time,  some  of 
the  most  spiteful  critlcsm  of  the  United 
States  came  from  our  fellow  Americans! 

I  would  liken  our  current  condition  to  an 
outstanding  athlete  starting  to  train  and 
compete  after  a  long  layoff.  Muscles  are 
sore  and  some  parts  of  the  body  aren't 
working  too  well  yet,  but  our  performance  is 
getting  better  and  with  determination  we 
can  continue  our  world  leadership  position. 

Pour  things  strike  me  about  our  national 
resurgence  and  I  want  to  discuss  each  brief- 
ly: 

First,  and  possibly  most  important,  is  the 
awesome  force  inherent  in  our  American 
economic  system.  This  was  almost  totally 
unexpected  by  most  pundits  and  economists 
here  and  abroad.  We  had  apparently  lost 
sight  of  the  fact— or  we  forgot— that  our 
system  works  best  when  left  relatively  unat- 
tended by  the  govertmient.  That's  the  very 
nature  of  our  system.  It's  buUt  in. 

To  put  the  thoughts  of  the  late  Harvard 
teacher  and  economist,  Joseph  Shumpeter, 
into  a  present  day  context,  the  American 
economic  system,  not  by  coincidence,  Shum- 
peter would  say,  but  by  virtue  of  its  merch- 
anism,  progressively  raises  the  living  stand- 
ard and  quality  of  life  of  the  American 
people. 

The  second  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the 
natural  optimism,  the  national  pride,  the 
buoyant  outlook  that  is  native  to  our 
people. 

What  some  people  call  our  "gross  national 
spirit"  seems  to  be  on  the  rise.  Five  years 
ago,  in  1979,  Public  Opinion  magazine  re- 
ported that  the  average  American  said  that 
he  was  worse  off  than  five  years  before,  and 
that  he  would  be  even  worse  off  five  years 
later.  Last  year,  the  poll  was  taken  again 
and  our  average  American  felt  that  he  was 
better  off  than  five  years  ago,  and  was  con- 
fident that  he  would  be  even  better  off  five 
years  from  now.  Other  polls  show  a  similar 
spirit. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  optimistic  signs 
that  are  clearly  visible:  Inflation  is  way 
down  and  I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  stay 
down.  Employment  is  up  and  unemploy- 
ment has  been  coming  down.  The  index  of 
leading  economic  indicators  over  the  last 
two  years  or  so  have  been  good,  with  recent 
months  leveling  off— which  I  think  is 
healthy.  Industry  Week  magazine  recently 
released  its  annual  CEO  survey  which 
showed  that  78  percent  of  surveyed  compa- 
nies planned  increased  capital  spending  in 
1985  and  about  40  percent  have  plans  to 
expand  production  capacity— and  this  last 
figure  has  been  typically  in  the  20  percent 
range.  This  survey,  however,  was  taken 
before  the  proposed  changes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  depreciation  for  tax  piupoees  were 
announced. 
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My  perception  is  that  today  more  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  we're  in  charge  of  our  own 
future.  We  have  a  growing  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  country— we  know  that 
we  can  solve  many  of  our  own  problems— 
that  our  problems  are  solvable  if  we  let  our 
system  work. 

Nonetheless,  we  do  have  problems  that 
are  serious.  We  still  have  bard-core  unem- 
ployed and  single-parent  families  that  are 
second  and  sometimes  third  generation.  We 
continue  to  live  in  an  unsettled  world  and 
we  are  still  struggling  with  opposing  views 
of  what  role  government  should  play  in  our 
lives. 

But  as  we  are  solving  our  other  problene 
by  letting  the  American  system  work,  we 
will  make  progress  in  solving  some  of  these 
problems  as  well. 

The  third  thing  that  strikes  me  about  our 
national  resurgence  is  that  we're  recaptur- 
ing some  strongly  held  feelings  that  have 
been  traditional  to  the  American  people. 

For  example,  the  feeling  of  self  reliance  as 
individuals.  This  becomes  very  apparent 
when  we  look  at  how  many  Americans  vol- 
imteered  to  work  on  worthwhile  projects— 
usually  in  the  neighborhoods  and  local  com- 
munities. In  1983,  92  miUion  people  contrib- 
uted time  that  was  worth  (70  billion— that's 
an  increase  of  8  million  people  over  1981. 

Voluntary  giving  is  up,  too.  In  1983,  $65 
billion  was  contributed,  a  ten  and  a  half  per- 
cent increase  over  the  previous  year. 

On  a  more  sobering  note,  many  of  us  as 
individuals— especially  more  fortunate,  af- 
fluent individuals— should  be  giving  more. 
Beginning  with  the  1982  tax  year,  the  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  on  personal  income  was  low- 
ered from  70  percent  to  SO  percent.  But 
while  one  survey  showed  that  personal 
giving  by  those  in  the  $15-30,000  earnings 
range  increased  their  giving  by  6.8  percent, 
those  making  (50,000  and  more  decreased 
their  giving.  I  know  that  much  of  this 
money  which  isn't  contributed  is  being  in- 
vested, which  creates  more  jobs  and  makes 
for  a  better  society.  But  I  do  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  benefit  most  from  our 
system  must  shoulder  our  share  of  the  load. 

I'm  personally  pleased  to  see  a  commit- 
ment to  corporate  giving  spontaneously 
springing  up  throughout  the  nation.  Five 
percent  and  two  percent  organizations  start- 
ed in  the  Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota  and  have 
spread  to  such  places  as  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Phoenix  and  other  cities,  most  recent- 
ly including  Milwaukee.  In  Just  one  year, 
107  businesses  in  Milwaukee  reported  that 
they  are  contributing  at  least  two  percent  of 
their  domestic  pre-tax  earnings  to  worth- 
while community  and  national  organiza- 
tions. Just  think  what  could  happen  if  such 
a  movement  was  promoted  by  Rotary  or 
other  groups  in  this  city! 

And  the  fourth  thing  that  strikes  me 
about  our  national  resurgence  is  the  increas- 
ing awareness  that  there  are  values  in  our 
free  society  that  we  live  by,  that  they  are 
valid  and  important  to  a  free  society  after 
all,  and  are  worth  passing  along  to  our  chil- 
dren. A  free  society  is  dependent  on  such 
values  as  honesty  and  ethical  behavior,  mo- 
rality and  religion,  family  values,  the  rule  of 
law,  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  and 
the  simple  virtue  of  helping  our  neighbors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  this  year's  presidential  election 
was  the  issue  of  religion. 

The  Important  thing  about  this  issue  is 
that  it  became  an  issue  at  all.  And  I  think 
that  was  healthy.  Because  religion  is  so 
closely  tied  to  societal  values,  the  issue  got 
people    thinking    about    the    place    those 
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values  play  in  our  lives— in  our  political  and 
personal  lives  and  in  our  schools  and  other 
institutions. 

I  hope  that  during  the  next  few  years  we 
will  see  more  dialogue  and  serious  discus- 
sion. This  is  too  important  to  conceal 
behind  cliches  or  slogans.  Religion  has 
always  had  a  major  role  in  our  national  life 
and  we  short-change  ourselves  and  especial- 
ly our  children  if  we  deny  or  ignore  it. 

To  try  to  teach  American  history  without 
explaining  the  influence  of  religion  on  our 
founding  fathers  is  an  incomplete  reading  of 
the  subject.  To  try  to  illuminate  the  teach- 
ing of  the  law  while  forced  to  ignore  the 
great  laws  of  religion— including  the  Ten 
Commandments— is  to  cripple  the  teacher's 
ability  to  teach.  To  reduce  the  teaching  of 
values  to  what  is  called  "values  clarifica- 
tion"—where  all  values  are  equally  valid- 
only  produces  confusion.  I  hope  that  the 
dialogue  about  religion  will  heeid  the  words 
of  historian  Will  Durant:  he  said,  "There  is 
no  significant  example  in  history,  before 
our  time,  of  a  society  successfully  maintain- 
ing moral  life  without  the  aid  of  religion." 

One  of  the  prophets  of  our  national  resur- 
gence has  been  Adam  Smith.  Critics  of  the 
ideas  of  Adam  Smith  complain  that  he  ex- 
tolled the  benefits  of  self  interest  rather 
than  a  commitment  to  the  common  good. 
Yet  Smith  saw  clearly  that  whUe  self  inter- 
est would  lead  to  the  common  good,  it  would 
do  so  only  if  most  people  in  society  accepted 
shared  ethical  and  moral  values  as  a  guide 
to  their  behavior.  The  United  States  is  a 
nation  with  shared  values  and  the  success  of 
the  American  system  has  certainly  proved 
Adam  Smith  right. 

I  recently  completed  a  three-year  term  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ethics  Re- 
source Center,  a  national  organization  de- 
voted to  extending  personal,  political  and 
economic  freedom  by  strengthening  the  eth- 
ical values  that  make  ihem  possible.  This 
experience  gave  me  a  shari>ened  sense  that: 

First,  ethical  values  are  what  hold  our  di- 
verse society  together.  FYom  our  earliest 
history,  the  United  States  has  been  a  heter- 
ogeneous, pluralistic  society.  We  are  a 
nation  of  immigrants  whose  roots  extend  to 
every  other  nation  and  culture  on  earth. 
We've  seen  other  nations  torn  apart  because 
their  cultural,  ethnic  or  racial  pluralism 
acted  as  a  centrifugal  force,  hopelessly  di- 
viding their  people.  What  was  it  that  en- 
abled our  pluralistic  society  to  so  far  avoid 
this  calamity?  Only  one  thing:  a  shared 
system  of  ethical  values.  Because  we  shared 
common  values  and  a  common  hope,  we 
could  trust  each  other.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  in  America  are  also  in  danger  of 
becoming  caught  in  the  centrifuge  of  plural- 
ism. We  seem  to  be  loosening  our  hold  on 
the  nation's  greatest  dream- E  pluribus 
unum,  out  of  many,  one.  The  metaphor  of 
the  "melting  pot"  may  no  longer  be  opera- 
tive. We  seem  to  perceive  more  readily  our 
differences,  our  special  interests,  than  we  do 
our  common  interests  and  the  deeply  shared 
values  that  make  freedom  and  pluralism 
possible.  This  is  a  trend  that  we  must  work 
to  halt. 

Second,  I've  found  that  people  in  and  out 
of  business  are  increasingly  concerned  with 
ethical  conduct.  I'm  always  distressed  to 
hear  fellow  business  people  concede  that  we 
should  operate  honestly  and  ethically,  even 
though  this  makes  it  harder  to  be  success- 
ful. This  is  nonsense.  Ethical  conduct  makes 
it  easier  to  do  business— in  the  short  and  the 
long  run. 

And  third.  I  believe  that  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals has  an  ethical  responsibility  for 
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our  families  and  neighbors.  In  the  same  » 
way.  each  of  us  as  a  conx>rate  citizen  has  a 
similar  responsibility  for  our  community, 
state  and  nation.  So  I  see  a  direct  link  be- 
tween ethical  values  and  discharging  our  re- 
sponsibilities through  voluntary  action. 

I  recently  joined  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
an  organization  called  VOLUNTEER:  The 
National  Center  for  Citizen  Involvement. 
VOLUNTEER  is  doing  some  exceptional 
work  through  Its  national  network  of  Volun- 
tary Action  Centers.  This  organization  is 
headed  by  former  Michigan  Governor 
George  Romney,  who  is  deeply  committed 
to  voluntary  citizen  involvement  in  our  soci- 
ety. "Volunteerism."  says  Gov.  Romney,  "is 
the  price  of  freedom." 

Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  once  ob- 
served, "If  you  look  closely,  you  will  see 
that  almost  anything  that  really  matters  to 
us,  anything  that  embodies  our  deepest 
commitment  to  the  way  human  life  should 
be  lived  and  cared  for,  depends  on  some 
form — often  many  forms — of  volunteerism." 

So  we  have  a  national  resurgence.  But 
what  can  American  business  people  do  to 
make  sure  it  keeps  going?  Just  one  thing,  it 
seems  to  me.  And  that  is  to  recognize  the  in- 
herent strength  in  our  American  system  and 
help  make  It  work.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
five  ways  to  make  this  happen: 

First,  don't  panic  when  some  part  doesn't 
work  as  weU  as  we  would  like.  Let  our 
system  work,  but  even  more  important,  pre- 
serve our  system  so  we  are  able  to  pass  it 
along  to  succeeding  generations. 

Second,  resist  the  powerful  impulse  to  run 
to  the  government  when  we  think  we  need 
help — and  here  I  would  mention  subsidies, 
tariffs,  special  legislation  or  other  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

Third,  give  support  to  individuals,  compa- 
nies, public  servants,  educators  and  others 
in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  our  system. 

Fourth,  make  a  major  effort  to  assure 
that  ethical  conduct  is  expected  In  all  levels 
and  functions  of  our  companies  and  busi- 
nesses. 

And  fifth,  encourage  and  reward  those 
people  in  our  organizations  who  voluntarily 
engage  in  worthwhile  outside  activities.  This 
not  only  makes  for  better  communities,  but 
it  sharpens  the  leadership  abilities  of  our 
people  and  makes  them  better  employees. 

I  believe  that  the  American  system  of  laws 
and  limited  government  is  the  best  govern- 
mental system  ever  devised.  If  the  ultimate 
test  of  a  national  system  is  how  well  it  can 
and  does  serve  people,  then  ours  is  superior 
to  any  other. 

It's  up  to  us  to  support  it  and  to  msJte  it 
even  stronger.* 


CONSUMER  MONEY  SHOULD 
FUND  CONSUMER  REPRESEN- 
TATION  • 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACirUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  introduce  a  bill  with  my  colleagues 
Messrs.  Lelaho  and  Waxmah  that 
wouJd  guarantee  consumer  representa- 
tion at  futiu^  telephone  rate  proceed- 
ings at  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

The  last  decade  of  change  In  the 
telecommimlcatlons  Industry  has  been 
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nothing  short  of  epochal.  £>urlng  this 
momentous  period,  the  consumer  has 
seen  many  changes  and  proposals 
being  discussed  without  a  consimier 
representative  sitting  at  the  table.  As 
frequently  happens  at  such  discus- 
sions, those  who  are  represented  look 
after  their  interests  very  well,  and 
those  who  are  not  represented  suffer. 
Consumers  have  suffered  at  rate  pro- 
ceedings throughout  the  country  be- 
cause they  have  not  enjoyed  adequate 
representation.  This  proposal  will  help 
us  achieve  that  goal. 

In  November  1984,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  ruled  that 
AT<ScT  had  overcharged  consumers  by 
approximately  $101  million  through 
1978  overcharges  on  Interstate  and 
overseas  phone  rates.  The  rate  of 
retiun  set  by  the  Commission  was  set 
at  10  percent,  but  in  fact  AT&T  had 
earned  10.22  percent.  With  interest, 
the  sum  now  due  consumers  Is  at  least 
$178  million. 

This  bill  would  set  aside  $35  million 
of  that  total  for  consumer  representa- 
tion in  State  and  Federal  rate  proceed- 
ings. A  board  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  consumer  groups,  small 
business.  National  Association  of  Reg- 
ulated UtUlty  Commissioners,  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  UtUlty  Con- 
sumer Advocates,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Attorneys  General 
would  administer  the  trust  fund.  Pro- 
ceedings from  the  trust  fimd  would  be 
distributed  each  year  to  groups  seek- 
ing to  represent  residential  and  small 
business  consumers  In  rate  proceed- 
ings. 

The  rest  of  the  refund  money  would 
be  returned  to  consumers  under  the 
proposed  FCC  plan.  Consequently, 
this  proposal  creates  a  solid  funding 
for  consumer  Interests  and  still  gives 
some  money  back  to  consiuners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal  as  a  sound  method  of  financ- 
ing adequate  consumer  representation. 
This  proposal  would  provide  limited 
and  controlled  fimds  to  groups  repre- 
senting constituents  not  adequately 
represented.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  DAUM 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  nw  Mxxico 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATrVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  Mr.  Jack  Daum,  a 
long-time  employee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who 
retired  on  April  1,  1985. 

Jack  was  the  very  first  Republican 
staff  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, having  been  hired  for  that  posi- 
tion when  minority  staff  positions 
were  authorized  in  1974. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  could  say 
about   Jack,    who    has    distinguished 
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himself  in  many  ways,  but  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  some  of  his  friends  and 
fellow  staffers. 

I  think  the  following  article  captures 
the  measure  of  the  man  in  a  unique 
and  colorful  way: 

Bow  Do  Wi  Rkmsmbxr  Jack  Daum? 
(By  His  FeUow  Staffers) 

Jack  Daum  officially  retired  from  his  con- 
gressional staff  position  on  April  1,  1985: 
even  though  here  it  Is  mid-May  and  he 
hasn't  yet  cleaned  out  his  desk  and  departed 
the  premises. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  his  friends, 
and  worked  with  him  professionally  over 
the  yean,  will  not  soon  forget  him. 

Tou  see.  Jack  was  truly  a  remarkable  indl- 
vidiial.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  personal 
convictions,  fierce  pride,  and  one  who  was  a 
dedicated  professional.  When  he  believed  In 
something,  he  could  be  strongly  partisan, 
and  he  never  backed  off  from  a  fight. 

At  the  same  time,  he  worked  well  with 
staff  professionals  from  the  other  party, 
and  tried  to  be  accommodating  in  every  way 
possible.  He  was  one  who  did  his  homework 
and  wanted  to  be  fully  Informed  on  any 
Issue  or  legislative  matter  in  which  he  was 
personally  involved. 

If  this  made  him  opinionated  In  the  eyes 
of  some,  and  unwavering  in  the  minds  of 
others.  It  Just  may  have  been  that  he  knew 
more  about  a  given  subject  ttum  many  of 
those  around  him. 

Jack  was  an  Incessant  reader,  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  That  might  help  explain 
why  he  was  a  successful  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor,  political  activist,  public  relations 
expert,  and  congressional  staffer. 

His  newspaper  experience  included  several 
years  with  the  old  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  where  his  investigative  reporting  re- 
ceived him  a  Pulitizer  nomination;  and  serv- 
ice with  the  Dally  News-Miner  in  Fairbanks, 
AK.  and  the  Daily  Alaska  Smplre  In 
Juneau. 

While  In  Alaska  In  the  early  1950's.  prior 
to  statehood.  Jack  became  somewhat  of  a 
legend,  not  onls  because  of  his  skills  as  a  re- 
porter, but  as  a  radio  personality,  and  as 
one  who  didn't  hesitate  to  make  the  news 
on  several  momentous  occasions. 

Two  of  his  more  notable  activities  includ- 
ed single  handedly  capturing  a  wild  bear 
cub.  for  a  local  zoo,  and  helping  engineer 
the  removal  of  a  whale  carcass  that  had 
washed  ashore.  Media  cameras  were  rolling 
on  each  of  these  occasions. 

While  working  In  Alaska,  Jack  met  and 
married  a  young  coed  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  the  former  Alice  Plunkett.  This 
union  produced  eight  children,  five  daugh- 
ters and  three  sons. 

On  leaving  Alaska  in  19M,  Jack  made  his 
way  to  southern  California,  where  he  was 
an  early  activist  in  the  conservative  political 
movement  that  wsis  later  to  produce  several 
prominent  political  fig\ires.  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Jack  remained  active  politically,  after 
moving  to  SanU  Fe.  NM.  In  1963.  and  his 
work  on  behalf  of  Congressman  Manuel 
Lujan.  Jr..  landed  him  a  congressional  staff 
Job  In  Washington  in  1969. 

During  his  1 1  years  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  he  was  best  known  for  his 
expertise  on  Indian  issues  and  water  legisla- 
tion affecting  Western  States. 

An  avid  fisherman.  Jack  found  his  way  to 
Deale.  MD,  where  he  bought  a  home  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay:  and  always  seemed  to  be 
the  owner  of  one  or  more  boats,  even  If  they 
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weren't  all  seaworthy.  Widely  known  on  the 
bay,  as  either  "High  Pockets"  or  "Capn' 
Jack,"  he  was  the  man  many  people  turned 
to  for  Information  on  where  the  fish  were 
biting. 

His  latest  boat  was  appropriately  dubbed 
"The  Office,"  and  when  anyone  Inquired  as 
to  Jack's  whereabouts,  the  obvious  answer 
took  on  special  meaning  to  those  who  knew 
him. 

Besides  his  family  and  Job,  Jack  had  many 
other  Interests.  Including  a  leadership  role 
in  various  American  Legions  posts,  and  work 
with  underprivileged  youth. 

It  always  went  without  saying  that  Jack 
had  an  understanding  wife,  who  never  knew 
when  he  was  coming  home:  and  when  he 
did,  she  many  times  would  welcome  one  of 
his  new  friends,  usually  someone  temporari- 
ly down  on  his  luck,  who  would  take  up  resi- 
dence in  the  famUy  guest  room. 

While  not  everyone  who  knew  him  recog- 
nized Jack  as  a  man  of  Impeccable  charac- 
ter, without  exception  everyone  knew  him 
as  a  genuine  "character."  He  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  perpetrating  the  "master  con,"  if  In 
his  mind  circumstances  warranted  It.  And, 
quite  often  the  circximstancea  did. 

Jack  never  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  new 
suits.  Had  he  done  so,  in  his  mind  this 
would  have  smacked  of  pretentiousness, 
and,  more  Importantly,  would  have  been  a 
downright  waste  of  good  money. 

In  early  Jime,  Jack  will  be  departing  his 
home  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  return- 
ing to  his  adopted  State  of  New  Mexico.  He 
will  be  exchanging  life  on  the  bay,  for  the 
more  tranquU,  but  equally  enjoyable,  trout 
fishing  In  New  Mexico's  northern  moun- 
tains. 

Those  who  knew  and  worked  with  Jack 
wish  him  well  in  retirement.  His  friends  and 
acquaintances  on  the  Hill  include  Members, 
who  knew  they  could  depend  on  Jack  for 
that  "quick  In-depth  speech";  fellow  staffers 
who  could  turn  to  him  for  that  needed  in- 
formation on  almost  any  subject;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others  who  Jack  befriended  at  one 
time  or  another,  or  Invited  for  a  memorable 
day  on  the  bay. 

With  his  departure,  will  Jack  soon  become 
the  forgotten  nuui?  Not  on  your  life.  To  a 
lot  of  people  on  Capitol  HIU,  from  all  walks 
of  Ufe.  Jack  Daum  Is  the  man  who  won't 
soon  be  forgotten.* 


THE  1984  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FUND 
FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

9  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worldwide  epidemic  of  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  continues  to  intensify 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  associated 
problems  of  crime,  corruption,  and  ter- 
rorism have  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Reports  released  earlier  this 
year  by  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board  [INCB],  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  on  which  I  serve  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  all  attest  to  this 
situation.  It  is  clear  that  the  produc- 
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tion  and  trafficking  of  drugs,  financed 
by  organized  crime,  is  undermining 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  in- 
stitutions of  the  entire  international 
community.  Despite  the  efforts  of  this 
Nation  to  assist  drug  producing  coun- 
tries to  reduce  an  eliminate  the  illicit 
production  of  drugs,  we  expected  more 
drugs  than  ever  before  to  be  produced 
this  year  and  to  be  available  through- 
out every  city,  town,  and  school  dis- 
trict in  our  Nation. 

The  international  drug  trafficking 
syndicates  use  their  vast  profits  to  de- 
velop sophisticated  techniques  to  culti- 
vate, process,  and  market  illicit  narcot- 
icr.  These  profits  allow  them  to  assem- 
ble the  most  modem  boats,  aircraft, 
radar,  and  other  equipment  to  conduct 
\  their  clandestine  operations.  Many  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  take  positive 
steps  against  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
producton  within  their  own  borders. 
For  example,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Belesarlo  Betancur  of  Co- 
lombia, since  mid-1984,  that  govern- 
ment has  begun  an  intensive  campaign 
against  drug  traffickers.  It  has  de- 
stroyed numerous  cocaine  processing 
laboratories  and  seized  more  than  37 
tons  of  coca/cocaine  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  marijuana.  In  addition,  it  has 
extradited  several  drug  tr^fickers 
wanted  in  the  United  States.  Which  to 
date  has  already  resulted  in  one  con- 
viction. 

Actions  such  as  those  taken  in  Co- 
lombia have  led  to  Increased  frustra- 
tion by  the  drug  traffickers,  including 
Increased  acts  of  terrorism.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  of  Colombia  has  been 
murdered,  coca  eradication  and  crop 
substitution  specialists  in  Peru  have 
been  gunned  down,  our  embassies  have 
been  bombed,  hit  squads  have  been 
sent  to  our  shores,  and  a  price  tag  has 
been  placed  on  the  head  of  our  drug 
law  enforcement  officials  by  the  drug 
traffickers. 

It  is  also  significant  that  drug  pro- 
ducing nations  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  Impact  of  drug  abuse  and  the  cor- 
ruptive influence  of  the  drug  traffick- 
ers in  their  own  countries.  In  Burma, 
Peru.  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Paki- 
stan, and  Thailand,  drug  abuse  has 
become  a  serious  problem,  and  this  in 
abuse  is  leading  drug  producing  na- 
tions to  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  drug  production  must  be  brought 
under  control. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  global 
menace  of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics 
trafficking,  it  Is  essential  that  all  na- 
•  tions  of  the  world  join  together  In  a 
'  coordinated  and  cooperative  effort  to 
comkat  illicit  drug  production  and 
drug  trafficking.  A  key  element  in  any 
such  worldwide  effort  is  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
[UNFDACl.  Since  its  establishment  in 
1971,  UNPDAC  has  been  instnmiental 
in  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
world  conununity  in  fighting  the 
deadly  scourge  of  drug  trafficking  and 
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drug  abuse.  Under  the  very  fli{ipable 
leadership  of  executive  Director,  Dr. 
Gulseppe  di  Gennaro,  the  Fund  is  cur- 
rently developing  projects  to  control 
the  illicit  production  of  coca  in  the 
sub-Andean  region  of  South  America. 
These  special  projects  are  the  direct 
result  of  a  5-year,  $41  million  pledge 
from  the  Government  of  Italy,  which 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  most  gener- 
ous contribution  to  UNPDAC.  Both 
the  Government  of  Italy  and  Dr.  di 
Gennaro  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
their  dedicated  efforts  to  combat  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

Despite  these  worthy  actions,  contri- 
butions to  UNFDAC  by  many  nations 
are  nominal,  and  in  some  cases  nonex- 
istant.  In  1981,  only  35  of  the  157 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
contributed  a  total  of  $4.9  billion  to 
the  Fund,  which  when  combined  with 
private  contributions  of  $754,150, 
equaled  a  total  of  $5.6  million.  In  1982. 
42  nations  contributed  a  meager  $6.7 
million  to  the  Fund;  private  donations 
snounted  to  $581,929  for  a  grand  total 
of  only  $7.3  million.  In  1983,  the 
number  of  nations  contributing  to  the 
U.N.  Drug  Fund  dropped  to  28.  and 
collectively  they  pledged  a  paltry  $3.7 
million.  When  combined  with  private 
contributions  of  $255,953,  the  total  for 
1983  amounted  to  a  mere  $3.9  million. 

In  1984,  the  number  of  nations  de- 
clined to  a  record  low  of  17  or  less 
than  11  percent  of  the  159  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  Although 
the  amount  contributed  Increased  to 
slightly  more  than  $8  million— 
$8.028.926— when  combined  with  pri- 
vate donations  and  interest  of 
$561,654,  the  global  "war"  on  drugs 
amounted  to  only  $8,590,580.  Th^  bulk 
of  the  increase,  however,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  two  nations:  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  which  contributed  $7.3 
million  or  91  percent. 

At  the  November  1984  United  Na- 
tions Pledging  Conference  for  Devel- 
opment Activities,  the  number  of  na- 
tions that  pledged  to  contribute  to 
UNFDAC  increased  to  25  or  less  than 
16  percent  of  the  United  Nations  mem- 
bership, with  contributions  amounting 
to  a  meager  $2,357.950- hardly  enough 
to  purchase  a  sophisticated  high-speed 
coastal  patrol  boat. 

At  a  time  when  international  drug 
syndicates  are  reaping  huge  profits 
from  their  Illicit  activities  and  contin- 
ue to  undermine  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  institutions  of  the  inter- 
national commimity,  anything  less 
than  total  support  of  UNFDAC  by  na- 
tions of  the  international  community 
raises  serious  questions  about  our  re- 
solve in  fighting  this  global  drug 
menace.  Annually  scrapping  together 
between  $4  million  and  $8  million  by 
the  entire  world  community  is  not  the 
way  to  effectively  conduct  a  "global 
war"  on  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse.  In  this  regard,  nations  of  the 
world   must   intensify   their   commit- 
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ment  to  waging  "war"  on  drugs  by  de- 
veloping a  global  drug  strategy  and  by 
providing  the  fimds,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  resources  to  implement  that 
strategy. 

Finally.  It  is  important  that  other 
U.N.  agencies  intensify  their  drug-re- 
lated efforts  and  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  the  issues  of  drug  abuse. 
The  World  Health  Organization 
[WHO],  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization [ILO],  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
Uxre  Organization  [FAO],  and  the 
United  National  Educational.  Scientif- 
ic and  Cultural  Organization 
[UNESCO]  must  elevate  drug-related 
activities  to  a  top  priority  on  their 
agency  programs.  In  addition,  we  must 
change  the  current  practice  in  which 
UNFDAC  underwrites  significant  por- 
tions of  the  drug-related  activities  of 
the  WHO,  the  ILO,  the  FAO.  and 
UNESCO.  It  is  time  for  these  organi- 
zations to  fund  their  drug-related  ac- 
tivities out  of  their  own  regular  budg- 
ets rather  than  relying  on  UNFDAC's 
scarce  dollars  derived  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  member  nations  to 
support  their  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  inform 
my  colleagues  on  the  level  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.N.  Fimd  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  and  to  urge  them  to  continue 
to  support  the  vital  work  of  this  orga- 
nization, I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  four  documents:  A  status 
report  of  cash  contributions  or  pledges 
received  during  the  years  1971-83;  a 
status  report  of  cash  contributions 
pledged  or  received  during  1984,  as  of 
October  31,  1984;  a  report  on  pledges* 
annoimced  for  1985  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Pledging  Conference  for  Devel- 
opment Activities,  November  7-8,  1984; 
and  a  report  of  UNFDAC  funding  and 
expenditures  for  other  U.N.  drug-re- 
lated agencies. 

Annex  I.— United  Nation*  Fund  /or  Drug 
Abuse  Control— Statu*  of  cath  contribu- 
tion* pledged  or  received  during  the  yean 
1971-83  a*  0/  October  31,  1984 ' 


[1971 -S3  contrlbuUons  in  DS  doUsn] 


Algeria. „ 

Argentina ... 
Australla...- 
Austria. 

Bahamas. 

Barbados — 

Belgium 

Benin .- 

BoUvla „, 


BrazU 

Canada 

Chile 

Cyprus 

Denmark.... 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 1,588.646 

Germany.  Federal  Republic  of 9,361.257 

Greece 

Guyana — . 

Holy  See 


7.995 

86.000 

2.127,877 

516,937 

5.000 

1.750 

167,503 

1.667 

6.000 

48,000 

2,104.541 

27,500 

6,582 

433,026 

4,000 

156.053 


Hong  Kong.. 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia.. 


23.799 

487 

1.000 

172.907 

23,900 

42.000 

8.000 
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May  8,  1985 


May  8,  1985 


Iran. 


Iraq.. 

Ireland 

Inael 

lUly „... 

Ivory  Coast.. 

Jamaica 

Japan.. 
Jordan.. 
Kenya- 
Kuwait  . 


Libyan  Arab  Jamahiriya... 

Liechtenstein „ 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Malawi „„..„„.„.„.„ 

Malaysia  „„__.....,„„„«._. 

Malta ^ 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Morocco „ 

New  Zealand ... 

Nigeria 

Norway «. 

Oman __.„.„.„.„_ 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Qatar „ 

Republic  of  Korea . 

Rwanda „_.„. 

San  Marino 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal u.^ 

Singapore 

South  Africa ™. 

Spain _™_ 

Srll 
Sudan. 
Surlname  ....... 

Sweden ~..........™......... 

Switzerland  ....„.„„„..„__„ .... 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic ._ 

United  Kingdom 

United  Republic  of  Cameroon. 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay. 
VencEuela ... 
Viet  Nam .... 
Yugoslavia.. 
Zaire 


35, 


43,715 

30.032 

30.000 

4.500 

953.161 

1.311 

7.505 

,705.M2 

3.000 

34.386 

26,000 

16.460 

6.000 

1.000 

6.400 

1.014 

31.500 

3.580 

3.338 

10.000 

39.375 

311.333 

14.778 

014.740 

997 

5.546 

3.470 

17.979 

19.000 

63.000 

13.500 

1.066 

1.500 

657.000 

6.304 

3.000 

53.474 

30.000 

500 

1.000 

2.000 

776.873 

340.379 

9.000 

653 

1.000 

17.343 

39.773 

13.000 

936.347 

4.504 

,370.000 

1.000 

16.000 

1.000 

69,388 

500 


Total „ 70.330,831 

PubUc  donations 3,543.449 

Interest  income  (31.12.83) 4,156.683 

Grand  total 77,030,953 

'  This  ctunulatlve  Hat  shows  all  contributions 
pledged  or  received  durlns  the  period  1971-S3  Irre- 
spective of  the  jrear  of  application. 

Annex  II.— United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control—Status  of  cash  contritni- 
tions  pledged  or  received  during  1984  as  at 
October  31.  1984' 

■  List  showing  contributions  pledged  or.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  s  pledge,  received  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1M4. 

[19M  contributions  in  V8  dollars] 


Barbados. 

Canada 

Greece 

Hong  Kong., 
Ireland. 

Israel — 

Italy 

Malu 

Mexico 

New  Zealand. 


Norway 51,887 

Saudi  Arabia 50.000 

Sweden 37,339 

Swltserland 34.523 

United  Klngdon 260,370 

United  Republic  of  Cameroon 2,336 


United  SUtes  of  America 2,500,000 


Total 8,038,936 

Public  donaUona 175,476 

Known  Interest  income  in  1984....        386.178 


Grand  total 


8.590,580 


ANNEX  IV. -UNITED  NATIONS  FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE 
CONTlWX-1983  FUNDING  AND  EXPENOfTURE  BY  EXE- 
CUTING AGENQES 
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tANUO. 


PWaH 

taaaH 

AfflOUIt 

0* 

13.170 

345 

O.027 

«.5 

ISO 

16 

33 

211 

S13 

S.( 

290 

5&5 

743 

10 

502 

t7.5 

74 

0.1 

55 

743 
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2.3 

173 

13.2 
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07 

27 

43.6 

OJ 


22       95.7 


UNOP/On 


Grants  to  non-UN  drpMzitan 

UNOr/UNRMC  Mrtm 
UMfWC' 


.    2,703 

294 

1J47 

494 

.     IM 

132 
05 
1.0 
13 

5,476 
44 
631 
645 

716 

45 

735 
704 

971 
S59 
144 

TlH_ 


9.190      1000      6,796        73.9 


250 

241,723 

2.000 

12.791 

5.000 

4,764 

4.802.000 

315 

T06 

23.652 
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Annex  V.— United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 

Abuse    Control— Pledges    Announced    for 

1985  at  the  U.N.  Pledging  Conference  for 

Development    Activities    (November    7-8. 

1984) 

Countrt  or  area 

Australia 

$136,050 

Austria „ 

69,767 

Cameroon.  Republic  of 

2,138 

ChUe _ 

5.000 

Denmark 

13.455 

Ecuador ^ 

3.500 

Egypt 

1,000 

Prance 

159,575 

GermAv  Fed.  Republic  of 

728.477 

Iceland. 

IndU.T. 

2,000 

10,000 

Indonesia 

3,000 

Italy 

263.158 

Jamaica _ 

335 

Kenya „ 

3;e60 

Madagascar 

3.000 

Malaysia ™        ..................... 

8.500 

Norway ~ .......... 

677,966 

1,754 

Panama 

3,470 

Saudi  Arabia 

50,000 

Spain „.„... 

36,335 

Switzerland 

36.000 

Turkey 

15,570 

Yugoslavia ............................ — 

6.000 

SBA  OKD  LOANS  TO  COMPANIES 
LINKED  TO  ALLEGED  MOB 
FIGURES 


Total 2.225.500* 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIArES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  Callfortila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  submitted  for  the 
Record  part  1  of  a  five-part  investiga- 
tive series  by  Newsday  on  Improper 
loan  practices  involving  Long  Island 
businesses  which  were  financed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  submit  part  2  of  that 
series,  published  In  the  May  6  issue  of 
Newsday,  while  reiterating  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  questionable  activities 
outlined  in  these  articles  are  wide- 
spread. However,  at  a  time  when  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  overlook 
wasteful  Federal  programs.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  examine  the  deficiencies 
in  the  SBA  to  make  certain  that  the 
agency's  programs  are  serving  a  public 
need,  rather  than  creating  more  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
[From  Newsday.  May  6. 19851 

SBA  OK'D  Loans  to  Compamiks  Likkko  to 
Allxokd  Mob  Figures 

(This  is  the  second  in  a  five-part  series  on 
publicly  financed  small  business  loans,  the 
result  of  a  13-month  investigation  by  report- 
ers Brian  Donovan  and  Bob  Porterfield  of 
the  Newsday  investigative  team.  More  than 
5,000  documents  were  examined  and  120 
persons  Interviewed.  The  series  was  written 
by  Donovan.) 

While  various  federal  agencies  fight  orga- 
nized-crime figures  on  Long  Island,  another 
one  sometimes  helps  finance  them:  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

A  Newsday  investigation  has  found  loans 
totaling  $1  J3S,000  from  the  SBA  to  at  least 
six  Long  Island  companies  that  have  been 
llrked  to  reputed  organized-crime  figures 
and  their  business  associates. 

All  of  these  loans  have  become  problems 
for  the  SBA— and  the  taxpayers— and  the 
agency's  handling  of  the  loans  illustrates 
some  of  the  shortcomiifts  that  congression- 
al investigators  have  found  in  SBA  proce- 
dures around  the  country. 

For  example: 

The  SBA  loaned  $500,000  to  an  East  Isllp 
car  dealership  without  asking  questions  that 
might  have  disclosed  the  fineinclal  interest 
of  Michael  Pranzese.  named  by  federal  pros- 
ecutors as  one  of  Long  Island's  major  orga- 
nized-crime figures.  After  a  few  payments, 
the  SBA  loan  went  Into  default. 

The  SBA  granted  a  series  of  loans  on  a 
Smithtown  restaurant  despite  Its  well-publi- 
cized history  of  mob  Involvement  and  de- 
faulting on  debts.  SBA  officials  say  that  a 
$350,000  loan  on  the  restaurant  is  now  de- 
linquent. But  the  agency  has  negotiated 
away  its  first  claim  on  the  collateral. 

The  SBA  loaned  $150,000  to  a  Huntington 
car  lot  run  by  a  Franzese  associate.  Donald 
Pumalo.  without  checking  to  see  If  he  had 
the  required  state  car-dealer's  license,  which 
he  didn't.  The  loan  helped  keep  Pumalo's 
corporation  in  business  while  he  used  the 
company  to  defraud  a  bank.  He  then  de- 
faulted on  the  SBA  loan,  leaving  the  agency 
no  collateral. 


The  SBA  loaned  $150,000  to  a  St.  James 
car  lot.  Auto  Omni  Inc..  without  discovering 
that  its  owner  had  a  criminal  record.  When 
Auto  Omni  defaulted  on  the  loan,  another 
firm  in  which  the  owner  was  involved  got  a 
second  $150,000  SBA  loan  for  a  car  lot  at 
the  same  address.  That  company  defaulted 
as  well,  leaving  the  SBA  with  no  collateral 
for  either  loan. 

The  SBA  loaned  $250,000  to  a  Dix  Hills 
country  club  run  by  Salvatore  Avellino. 
since  accused  of  being  a  mob  soldier.  Half  of 
the  money  was  supposed  to  have  been  used 
to  put  up  a  building.  But  when  Avellino  de- 
faulted, the  SBA  found  it  couldn't  foreclose 
because  its  collateral  didn't  include  the  land 
under  the  building. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  deeper  background 
checks  could  have  established  the  criminal 
records  or  associations  of  the  loan  appli- 
cants. In  other  instances,  closer  attention  to 
such  basic  procedures  as  verifying  required 
business  licenses  and  securing  loan  collater- 
al could  have  prevented  losses  to  applicants 
whose  criminal  activities  or  associations  did 
not  become  apparent  until  long  after  the 
loans  were  granted. 

Such  cases,  to  be  sure,  represent  only  a 
smaU  fraction  of  the  hundreds  of  loans  the 
SBA  makes  on  Long  Island,  and  SBA  offi- 
cials say  they  do  not  knowingly  make  loans 
to  mob-connected  businesses.  Fraud  against 
lending  institutions  is  one  of  the  sijecialties 
of  organized  crime,  and  SBA  officials  say  it 
is  not  surprising  that  their  agency  some- 
times gets  stung. 

But  the  extent  of  this  sting  on  Long 
Island  remains  in  question.  SBA  officals 
have  refused  to  release  key  records  on  these 
loans  and  others  suspected  of  similar  links 
to  the  underworld.  Walter  Leavltt,  who 
heads  the  SBA's  Long  Island  office  in  Mel- 
ville, repeatedly  said  he  was  under  orders 
not  to  discuss  details  of  how  these  loans  and 
others  were  granted. 

The  SBA  has  denied  Newsday  access  to  its 
records  on  failed  loans,  despite  a  federal 
court  ruling  that  such  files  are  public.  Some 
records  were  obtained  by  Newsday  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  But  key 
passages  were  censored.  Information  for 
this  article  has  l>een  assembled  from  public 
documents.  Interviews,  and  fragmentary 
SBA  records  obtained  through  other  chan- 
nels. 

Leavltt  said  mob-related  loans  discovered 
by  Newsday  do  not  Indicate  that  SBA  oper- 
ations here  are  more  lax  than  elsewhere. 
Ever  since  the  SBA  went  Into  business  in 
1953.  periodic  scandals  have  erupted  around 
the  country  over  loans  to  mobsters  and 
their  companies. 

'I  think  it's  happened  all  over  the  SBA, 
nationwide."  Leavltt  said.  "Any  organization 
that  deals  in  money  has  problems,  whether 
it's  a  bank,  the  SBA,  a  finance  company, 
anybody.  There  are  guys  sitting  up  nights 
trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  Things,  do  go  through  the 
craclcs,  and  we  make  mistakes." 

Nevertheless,  practices  leading  to  such 
mistakes  have  been  documented  repeatedly 
in  reports  by  congressional  committees  and 
the  SBA's  own  inspector  general.  They  in- 
clude granting  loans  not  backed  by  adequate 
collateral,  relying  too  heavily  on  Investiga- 
tions of  applicants  by  banks  granting  SBA- 
guaranteed  loans,  and  failing  to  monitor  col- 
lateral so  it  doesn't  disappear  when  loans  go 
bad. 

For  instance,  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office,  the  investigative  arm  of  Congress, 
reported  in  1981  that  "SBA  routinely 
honors  the  guarantee  agreement  with  par- 
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ticipating  banks  without  knowing  the  exist- 
ence, condition  and  location  of  collateral 
pledged  to  secure  the  loan."  Only  4.6  per- 
cent of  the  collateral's  stated  value  was  re- 
covered in  the  loan  sample  dted  by  the 
GAO. 

In  1983,  the  SBA  inspector-general's 
office,  which  investigates  mismanagement 
and  corruption  in  the  agency,  criticized  the 
New  York  district  office,  which  Includes 
Long  Island:  "The  major  causes  attributable 
to  the  New  York  District  Office  of  troubled 
loans  were  inadequate  loan  processing  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  closing  and  servicing 
practices,  making  possible  loan  actions 
based  on  Incomplete  and  Inadequate  docu- 
mentation and  analysis,  contrary  to  agency 
policies  and  procedures." 

The  iiiBpectoT  general's  office,  however,  is 
not  without  its  own  problems.  Until  last 
year,  when  Newsday  began  looking  into  the 
SBA.  the  agency  had  only  one  investigator 
from  the  inspector  general's  office  assigned 
to  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Now, 
the  New  York  office  has  three  Investigators 
to  monitor  one  of  the  nation's  major  centers 
of  business — and  organized  crime. 

SBA  officials  say  they  have  no  system  of 
liaison  with  local  or  state  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  agency's  only  method  for 
screening  loan  applicants  for  criminal  con- 
nections is  to  send  principals'  names  to 
Washington  for  an  FBI  computer  check. 
"It's  not  foolproof."  Leavltt  said.  He  also 
said  that  added  checks  with  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  would 
strengthen  the  loan  procedure.  But,  he 
added,  such  a  policy  would  have  to  be  imple- 
mented on  a  national  basis. 

A  problem  in  the  past,  said  Leavitt,  has 
been  pressure  under  previous  administra- 
tions to  make  as  many  loans  as  possible. 
.  .  We  had  quotas.  You  didn't  make  your 
loans,  you'd  get  calls  from  Washington 
saying:  'What  are  you  gujrs  doing  up 
there?'  " 

When  a  mob-connected  company  defaults 
on  its  SBA  financing  and  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  damage  often  goes  beyond  the  loss 
to  the  taxpayers.  Typically,  the  company 
also  faUs  to  pay  its  suppliers,  which  may  be 
other  small  businesses  unable  to  survive  the 
loss,  and  runs  up  delinquent  balances  with 
utilities.  Insurance,  workers  compensation 
and  state  and  local  taxes— all  losses  that  ul- 
timately are  passed  on  to  the  public. 

ROMPLIK  CHEVROLET 

As  business  associates.  Walter  Doner  and 
Michael  Franzese  seemed  a  mismatch.  A 
casting  director  might  choose  Doner  to  play 
an  "Our  Town"  sort  of  character:  the  affa- 
ble, folky,  small-town  car  dealer,  active  in 
Rotary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little 
League,  a  trustee  of  his  church. 

For  Pranzese,  the  role  would  likely  be  cast 
to  type:  the  streetwise  son  of  a  prominent 
gangster,  handsome,  articulate,  his  manner 
alternately  charming  and  steely,  outspoken- 
ly bitter  toward  the  government,  veteran  of 
several  brushes  with  the  law,  target  of  an 
extensive  federal  Investigation  into  his  busi- 
ness dealings. 

Franzese,  identified  by  federal  prosecutors 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Colombo  crime  family, 
denies  any  connection  with  organized  crime. 
He  was  recently  acquitted  on  loan-sharking 
charges  and  says  he  is  the  victim  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  enmity  toward  his  father: 
John  Franzese;  known  as  Sonny,  a  reputed 
Colombo  family  captain. 

Mismatched  or  not,  Doner  and  Frahzese 
were  the  main  players  in  a  chain  of  events 
that  included  a  defaulted  $500,000  SBA  loan 
and  the  financial  collapse  of  one  of  East 
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Islip's  older  businesses,  a  58-year  old  Chev- 
rolet dealership.  Rumpllk  Chevrolet,  of 
which  Doner  was  president.  The  collapse 
also  cost  about  25  people  their  Jobs  and  left 
behind  at  least  $300,000  in  unpaid  debts. 

Now  Doner,  who  already  is  under  indict- 
ment for  tax  evasion,  says  prosecutors  have 
told  him  that  he  and  Franzese  will  be 
named  in  another  Indictment.  "Part  of  it  is 
SBA  fraud."  Donor  said,  adding  he  believed 
neither  he  or  nor  Franzese  did  anything 
wrong.  FYanzese  invested  $100,000  in  the 
business,  borrowing  the  money  from  a  bank 
and  never  repaying  the  loan. 

Walter  Leavitt,  who  heads  the  SBA's  Long 
Island  office  in  Melville,  said  the  agency 
had  no  idea  of  Franzese's  involvement.  His 
name  is  not  on  the  1982  loan  application.  "If 
I  had  seen  that  any  place,  it  ^ould  have 
jumped  off  the  page."  Leavltt  said.  Federal 
sources  said  that  Michael  Franzese  has  been 
considered  an  organized-crime  figure  by  the 
FBI  for  the  past  six  years. 

Although  the  SBA  has  refused  to  release 
the  Rumpllk  file,  records  obtained  by  News- 
day  show  that  the  agency  did  not  ask  a  key 
question  that  could  have  revealed  Fran- 
zese's interest.  Part  of  the  loan  was  to  start 
a  car-leasing  business  at  the  agency.  For  tax 
purposes,  car  dealers  generally  form  sepa- 
rate corporations  to  handle  leasing.  No- 
where in  the  voluminous  SBA  paperwork 
was  Doner  asked  whether  he  would  actually 
own  the  leasing  corporation.  That  corpora- 
tion was  owned  by  Franzese. 

The  Rumpllk  loan  was  a  government- 
guaranteed  loen  made  by  the  Money  Store 
of  New  York,  an  SBA-certified  lending  insti- 
tution then  headed  by  Steven  Ourlan.  Yes- 
terday Newsday  reported  that  Gurian.  who 
also  heads  the  Long  Island  Development 
Corp.,  has  been  involved  in  business  deal- 
ings considered  improper  by  senior  SBA  of- 
ficials. But  the  SBA  has  refused  to  give 
Newsday  a  list  of  SBA-guaranteed  loans 
made  by  the  Money  Store  or  any  other  SBA 
lending  institution,  calling  the  information 
proprietary. 

Gurian  told  Newsday  he  had  no  direct  role 
in  recommending  approval  of  the  loan.  "I 
can't  teU  you  any  of  the  details,"  he  said. 
SBA  records,  however,  show  that  Gurian  at- 
tended a  meeting  to  work  out  problems  with 
the  loan  and  wrote  the  SBA  a  letter  urging 
approval. 

Gurian  also  said  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  Michael  Franzese.  But  Franzese  told 
Newsday  he  had  met  Gurian  socially  at 
Raneri's  Restaurant  In  Smithtown.  When 
Franzese  decided  to  get  Involved  with  Rum- 
pllk. he  said,  he  arranged  for  Doner  to  meet 
with  Gurian.  "I  worked  out  a  deal  with 
Wally  where  I  would  get  all  the  leasing  busi- 
ness out  of  Rumpllk  Chevrolet,"  Franzese 
said.  He  said  he  had  Doner  meet  with  the 
restaurant's  proprietor.  Peter  Raneri.  whom 
he  knew  was  friendly  with  Gurian.  At  the 
time.  Raneri  was  deeply  involved  with  orga- 
nized-crime figures  who  helped  financed  bis 
restaurant.  Gurian  acknowledged  that 
Raneri  brought  Doner  to  him. 

As  the  Money  Store  and  SBA  processed 
the  application.  some  Irregularities 
emerged.  Doner  told  officials  his  previous 
partner  in  the  car  agency.  Thomas  O'Don^ 
nell,  had  embesled  $165,000  from  the  busi- 
ness, then  paid  it  back  In  return  for  an 
agreement  he  wouldn't  be  prosecuted. 
(O'Donnell  is  in  prison  on  an  unrelated  con- 
viction and  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment.) The  business  had  tax  liens  against  it. 
and  the  first  loan  closing  had  to  be  can- 
celled when  the  tax  debts  turned  out  to  be 
greater  than  the  application  stated. 
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Nevertheless.  Lemvltt  said,  the  SBA  ap- 
proved the  loan  because  officials  considered 
the  real  estate  to  be  excellent  collateral  and 
because  of  Rumplik's  long  reputation  In  the 
community.  After  only  four  payments,  how- 
ever, the  loan  went  into  default. 

Pranzese  and  Doner  acknowledged  in 
interviews  that  some  money  from  Rumplik 
went  to  other  corporations  owned  by  Pran- 
aese.  Both  said  they  could  not  recall  exact 
sums,  although  Doner  said  one  such  trans- 
fer was  (40.000.  But  they  described  these 
transfers  as  repayments  of  loans  from  Pran- 
zese. and  they  blamed  the  business'  collapse 
on  corporate  debts  previously  run  up  by 
OTtonnell.  Doner  said  Pranzese  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  Rimiplik's  collapse.  "I  like  Mi- 
chael." he  said.  "He  did  nothing  to  hurt 
me." 

The  Town  of  IsUp  has  bought  the  fore- 
closed Rumplik  building  for  $615,000.  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  the  SBA  loan. 
Ourian  and  Leavitt  cite  this  as  evidence 
that  the  taxpayers'  interests  were  adequate- 
ly protected.  But  the  SBA  procedures  that 
allowed  Pranzese's  interest  to  go  undetected 
remain  unchanged. 

RAIfXRl'S  RXSTAURAirr 

SBA  critics  in  Congress  question  the  agen- 
cy's practices  of  making  repeated  loans  to 
the  same  financially  shaky  business.  The 
new  SBA  loan  is  used,  completely  or  in  part, 
to  pay  off  an  older,  delinquent  SBA  loan. 
That  makes  the  SBA's  lending  record  look 
better— clearing  Its  portfolio,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, of  a  bad  loan.  The  practice,  however, 
often  puts  the  business  into  even  worse 
straits,  since  the  company  assumes  a  bigger 
debt  and,  often,  a  higher  Interest  rate. 

The  SBA's  loans  to  Raneri's  Restaurant 
and  its  successor  corporation.  Chateau 
Rose,  offer  an  example.  Although  the  SBA 
barred  reporters  from  the  loan  files.  News- 
day  found  that  the  agency  continued  lend- 
ing to  the  restaurant  even  after  Peter  Ran- 
eri's involvement  with  mob  figures— and  his 
debts  to  loan  sharks— were  extensively  pub- 
licized. Then,  when  Raneri's  delinquent 
SBA  debt  was  assumed  by  new  owners  oper- 
ating as  Chateau  Rose,  the  SBA  relin- 
quished its  first  claim  on  the  best  collateral: 
the  land  and  restaurant  building  on  a  choice 
comer  of  busy  Jericho  Turnpike  in  Smith- 
town. 

When  Raneri  got  his  first  SBA  loan  in 
1977  for  a  new  restaurant  building,  he  was  a 
well-known,  popular  restaurateur.  He  had 
received  considerable  publicity  for  resisting 
threats  and  vandalism  from  mob  figures. 
His  tires  were  slashed,  his  windshield 
broken,  and  he  told  friends  that  he  and  his 
chOdren  had  been  ttf«atened. 

Raneri  attributed  the  problems  to  his 
choice  of  a  building  contractor.  The  contrac- 
tor was  Ronald  Parr,  who  had  cooperated 
with  Newsday  and  police  to  thwart  mob  in- 
filtration of  a  horse  racing  track,  now  de- 
funct, that  Parr  had  built  in  Taphank. 
Raneri  got  his  first  SBA  loan  for  $350,000 
through  Otirian's  Long  island  Economic  De- 
velopment Corp..  an  SBA-certified  develop- 
ment corporation. 

Raneri  later  testified  that  he  started  bor- 
rowing from  loansharks  in  1976,  a  year 
before  he  got  the  SBA  loan.  The  loansharks 
were  Leopold  Ladenhauf  and  Michael  Crimi. 
Police,  however,  said  the  money  came  from 
Paaquale  Macchiarole,  a  Genovese  crime- 
family  captain.  Macchiarole  installed  his 
own  manager  at  the  restaurant.  Later.  Crimi 
was  convicted  of  usury  and  sentenced  to  five 
years'  probation  for  the  Raneri  loans. 
Raneri    testified    that    the    loans    totaled 
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$91,000  and  that  he  had  to  repay  $140,000 
with  weekly  $2,200  payments. 

The  year  1978  brought  a  blioard  of  fresh 
publicity  for  Raneri's  Restaurant.  Macchiar- 
ole and  Ladenhauf  were  found  murdered. 
With  Ladenhauf's  body,  police  found  a  doc- 
ument signed  by  Raneri  in  which  he  agreed 
to  turn  over  the  restaurant  to  Ladenhauf 
and  Crimi  If  he  failed  to  make  his  payments. 
Crimi  was  Indicted  for  Ladenhauf's  murder 
(he  was  eventually  acquitted),  and  Newsday 
published  stories  detailing  Raneri's  involve- 
ment with  loansharks. 

Neveriheless.  the  SBA  approved  a  second 
loan,  for  $85,000.  to  Raneri  in  May.  1979. 
Walter  Leavitt.  head  of  the  SBA's  Long 
Island  office,  said  he  did  not  know  why  the 
loan  was  granted  despite  the  restaurant's 
known  mob  connections.  By  late  1981,  ac- 
cording to  an  SBA  memo.  Raneri  was  bounc- 
ing checks,  both  on  suppliers  and  the  SBA. 
He  was  so  far  behind  in  payments  on  his 
1977  SBA  loan  of  $350,000  that  he  owed 
$152,413.81  in  delinquent  Interest  alone. 

At  this  point,  the  SBA  held  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  property,  valued  at  about 
$800,000,  and  could  have  foreclosed.  But 
SBA  documents  obtained  by  Newsday  show 
that  the  agency  instead  accepted  a  proposal 
by  Raneri  that  new  owners.  Chateau  Rose 
Inc.,  take  over  the  restaurant  with  new  SBA 
financing. 

The  SBA  approved  a  new  $350,000  loan. 
Leavitt  refused  to  release  records  or  answer 
questions  on  exactly  how  the  money  was 
disbursed,  but  Newsday  learned  that  $52,432 
went  to  repay  Raneri's  1979  SBA  loan  and 
that  the  interest  payments  on  his  1977  SBA 
loan  were  brought  up  to  date. 

The  SBA's  assistant  branch  manager. 
David  Offenberg.  wrote  that  by  allowing  the 
deal,  "we  will  bring  our  loan  current  plus 
keep  a  business  in  existence,  which  is  our 
purpose."  But  the  SBA  also  relinquished  Its 
status  as  first-mortgage  holder  on  the  build- 
ing and  property  to  a  Port  Lee,  N.J..  funding 
company  that  was  loaning  Chateau  Rose  an 
extra  $350,000.  Now.  SBA  officials  say  that 
the  Chateau  Rose  loan  is  delinquent,  and 
they  are  not  certain  how  much  the  govern- 
ment will  recover  from  its  secondary  lien  on 
the  collateral. 

Chateau  Rose's  owner.  Victor  Prague, 
blamed  his  financial  troubles  partly  on  the 
22  percent  interest  he  said  he  had  to  pay 
the  Port  Lee  company. 

CARS  GAIX>RX 

When  Donald  Pumalo  opened  his  used-car 
lot.  Cars  Galore,  In  Huntington,  he  didn't 
bother  getting  the  required  state  license  for 
used-car  dealers.  And  when  the  SBA  grant- 
ed Cars  Oalore  a  $150,000  loan,  the  agency 
never  bothered  checking  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Although  the  SBA  regularly  finances 
automobile-related  businesses  on  Long 
Island,  the  agency  has  no  system  for  check- 
ing their  status  with  DMV.  which  licenses 
all  dealers  and  repair  shops  and  keeps 
records  of  disciplinary  proceedings.  "It 
never  occurred  to  me."  Leavitt  said. 

Pumalo.  who  law  enforcement  officials 
say  is  an  associate  of  Michael  Pranzese.  has 
worked  in  Pranzese's  various  automobile 
businesses.  But  Pranzese  said  he  had  no  fi- 
nancial interest  in  Cars  Oalore  and  no  in- 
volvement with  the  SBA  loan.  "You 
wouldn't  want  an  Interest  in  anything  he 
does  because  you're  going  to  wind  up  In 
trouble, "  Pranzese  said.  "Not  because  he's  a 
criminal,  but  because  he's  Just  a  typical 
used-car  salesman,  and  he's  a  schemer." 
Pumalo  has  moved  to  Florida  and  could  not 
be  located  for  comment. 
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While  Pumalo  was  getting  the  SBA  loan 
in  1978.  he  was  using  the  corporation  to  de- 
fraud Chemical  Bank  of  $53,000  through 
phony  installment-loan  contracts  for  non- 
existent people  and  cars,  according  to  a  25- 
count  Indictment  filed  against  him  In  1981. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  third-degree  grand  lar- 
ceny and  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in  Jail. 
The  same  year,  the  SBA  wrote  off  its  loan 
as  uncoUectable.  with  $148,988  still  owed. 
The  agency  refuses  to  release  records  show- 
ing why  the  loss  was  not  offset  by  collateral. 
When  Pumalo  got  out  of  Jail,  he  became  the 
used-car  manager  for  Rumplik  Chevrolet. 

TRX  AVmi  BROTHXKS 

Joseph  S.  Aveni  used  to  deal  in  stolen 
auto  parts,  but  that  was  before  he  and  his 
brother  discovered  the  SBA. 

In  1971.  Suffolk  police  arrested  Aveni  as  a 
partner  in  a  Medford  chop  shop:  a  wrecking 
yard  where  stolen  late-model  cars  were 
stripped  for  their  parts.  Although  police  es- 
timated the  sales  at  $10,000  a  week.  Aveni 
was  fined  $100  for  possession  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. 

Prom  1975  to  1977.  Joseph  Aveni  ran  a 
Mazda  dealership  In  Hempstead,  then  sold 
it  to  Michael  FYanzese  and  opened  a  car  lot 
in  St.  James.  Auto  Omni  Inc. 

Auto  Omni  promptly  got  a  $150,000  SBA 
loan.  In  1978.  a  used-car  business  at  the 
same  address.  ARJ  Motors  Inc..  applied  for 
another  $150,000  SBA  loan.  This  time  the 
principal  was  listed  on  the  SBA  application 
as  Ross  Aveni.  although  DMV  records  show 
that  Joseph  Aveni  was  an  authorized  agent 
for  the  company.  The  second  loan  also  was 
approved.  Both  went  into  default,  with 
$277,524  still  owed.  A  federal  source  said 
that  no  collateral  was  ever  collected:  Leavitt 
has  refused  to  comment.  Since  then,  the 
Avenis  have  been  convicted  and  fined  $1,000 
each  for  altering  odometers  at  Auto  Omni. 
Ross  Aveni  also  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
possessing  gambling  equipment  when  police 
raided  what  they  said  was  a  mob-connected 
casino,  but  the  charges  were  dismissed. 

WhjLjEOUld  the  SBA  loan  this  kind  of 
money  to  a  man  with  a  criminal  record?  The 
Avenis  did  not  return  calls,  and  Leavitt  said 
he  did  not  know.  But  a  law  enforcement 
source  said  that  any  screening  system  that 
relies  solely  on  the  FBI's  Washington  com- 
puter is  bound  to  miss  some  local  convic- 
tions. 

HALT  ROIXOW  HILLS  COOTfTRY  CLUB 

It  was  also  in  1981  that  Salvatore  Avellino 
Jr.  defaulted  on  a  $250,000  SBA  loan,  leav- 
ing $205,067  in  principal  and  $116,431  in  in- 
terest unpaid.  Avellino.  owner  of  Salem  San- 
itary Carting  Corp..  has  long  been  promi- 
nent in  cariing-lndustry  trade  groups.  Ac- 
cording to  law  enforcement,  he  also  is 
prominent  in  organized  crime. 

Avellino.  Identified  by  federal  officials  as 
a  Luchese  crime  family  ^soldier,  is  close  to 
the  family's  current  boss.  Antonio  Corallo. 
better  known  as  Tony  Ducks.  A  government 
bug  in  Avellino's  Jaguar  recorded  conversa- 
tions with  Corallo  that  led  to  what  authori- 
ties call  the  most  significant  mob  case  in 
years:  the  recent  indictment  of  members  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra  "commission"  that  alleged- 
ly controls  the  New  York  area's  five  mob 
families. 

The  SBA  loan  was  for  the  Half  Hollow 
Hills  Country  Club  in  Dix  Hills.  Leavitt 
would  not  discuss  the  loan  in  detail  but  said 
$125,000  of  the  loan  was  for  a  new  buUdlng 
and  the  rest  "to  acquire  land  and  equipment 
to  become  a  fuUy  operational  public  golf 
course,  nine  hole,  and  tennis  court  facility." 
But  investigators  who  have  examined  the 


building— an  unheated  storage  shed  about 
the  size  of  a  three-car  garage — say  it  prob- 
ably cost  no  more  than  $10,000  to  build.  And 
deed  records  show  that  Avellino  never 
bought  the  land.  He  ran  the  club  for  a  few 
years  as  a  tenant,  then  went  out  of  business. 
That  left  the  SBA  with  the  right  to  fore- 
close on  the  shed,  but  only  by  removing  it 
from  the  property.  The  golf  course  in  now 
being  operated  under  different  manage- 
ment. 

Avellino.  currently  under  a  bribery  indict- 
ment, has  not  replied  to  several  requests  for 
an  interview.  Leavitt  said  the  SBA  is  still 
trying  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  "Now.  with 
nis  other  problems,  I  don't  know  where 
we're  going  to  come  out."  Leavitt  said.  "But 
I  wouldn't  hold  my  breath."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA 
VETERANS  COALITION 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CALirORKIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  now  to  commend  the 
work  of  the  California  Veterans  Coali- 
tion, a  Statewide  community  based 
veterans  services  organization  head- 
quartered in  San  Francisco  that  is 
working  on  behalf  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  The  coalition's  efforts 
especially  stand  out  for  their  work  of 
providing  educational  and  health  serv- 
ices for  those  veterans  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  chemically  laced 
dioxin,  agent  orange. 

The  agent  orange  problem  is  one 
more  sad  story  in  the  Vietnam  affair. 
Today,  10  years  after  all  U.S.  troops 
have  been  pulled  out  of  Saigon,  there 
is  still  a  legacy  of  hurt  and  pain.  Many 
of  our  soldiers,  marines,  sailors,  and 
airmen  have  been  exposed  to  poten- 
tially life-threatening  chemicals  emit- 
ted from  our  own  weapons— yei  the 
U.S.  Government  still  moves  at  a  snail- 
like pace  in  acknowledging  the  wrong 
and  responding  properly  to  this  public 
health  crisis.  Agent  orange  is  a  real 
health  danger  in  San  Francisco,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  entire 
Nation  for  that  matter.  Finally,  during 
the  98th  congressional  session.  Con- 
gress did  at  last  pass  the  "Veterans 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act."  This  piece 
of  legislation  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  24,  1984.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assiu'e  compensation  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors  for  disabilities  on  death 
related  situations  based  on  soimd  sci- 
entific and  medical  evidence. 

The  California  Veterans  Coalition 
has  been  very  active  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  helping  to  locate  former  mili- 
tary service  personnel  along  with  civil- 
ians who  also  served  In  Vietnam  for 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  coalition  Is  also  working  to  estab- 
lish prototype  procedures  for  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  to  work  coop- 
eratively  with   local   groups  to  help 
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place  appropriate  veterans  on  the 
agent  orange  registry.  If  our  former 
service  personnel  have  been  exposed 
to  dioxin  herbicide,  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  health  education 
and  medical  services  to  best  offset  any 
related  health  problems. 

The  California  Veterans  Coalition 
will  be  performing  vital  information 
and  referral  services  in  low-  to  moder- 
ate-income areas;  six  major  ones  locat- 
ed in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  in  such  income  areas  that 
adequate  health  services  are  frequent- 
ly imavaUable  or  especially  lacking. 
The  group  will  advise  veterans  in  the 
detection  and  prevention  of.-  agent 
orange  associated  with  health  prob- 
lems. Ex-Vietnam  soldiers,  marines, 
sailors,  and  airmen  will  be  informed  by 
specialized  tests  and  screenings  con- 
ducted by  both  private  and  public 
agencies.  This  is  part  of  the  group's 
effort  to  put  together  a  veterans 
health  care  network  linked  to  the  local 
city  and  county  health  care  system. 

More  than  200,000  veterans  nation- 
wide have  independently  received 
physical  examinations  and  filed  with 
the  Veteran's  Administration.  This 
number  is  a  mere  pittance  in  terms  of 
the  2.5-3  million  exposure  level.  In 
helping  to  monitor  this  sad  story,  the 
California  Veterans  Coalition  is  per- 
forming a  vital  service  for  some  of  the 
most  recent  generation  of  armed 
forces  personnel  to  serve  in  or  support 
U.S.  combat  involvement.  Like  other 
sad  stories  from  the  Vietnam  affair, 
this  one  will  not  go  away.  But  we  need 
to  recognize  the  problem,  and  provide 
the  best  possible  services  to  those  and 
their  families  who  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  that  conflict.* 
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saving  account,  based  on  the  IRA  prin- 
ciple. Under  this  legislation,  tax  de- 
ductible contributions  to  a  trust  ac- 
count will  accimiulate  interest  tax  free 
for  a  period  of  time  and  then  must  be 
used  to  finance  education  of  the  pur- 
chase of  a  first  home. 

The  Education  Savings  Account 
would  permit  potential  college  stu- 
dents and  their  families  to  deposit  up 
to  $1,000  per  year  in  a  trust  accoimt  to 
cover  the  educational  expenses  of 
higher  education.  Funds  in  the  ac- 
count would  have  to  be  spent  on  edu- 
cation before  the  student's  27th  birth- 
day, or  the  money  would  be  retimied 
to  the  contributors,  placed  in  another 
education  account,  or  donated  to  an 
educational  institution. 

The  housing  savings  account  would 
allow  a  prospective  first  time  home- 
buyer,  or  parents  and  friends,  tb  con- 
tribute up  to  $1,500  per  year  or  $3,000 
per  year  in  the  case  of  a  married 
couple,  over  a  10-year  period  toward  a 
tax-free  account.  Funds  would  be  used 
as  a  downpayment  on  a  first  home  by 
the  10th  year.  One-tenth  of  the 
amoimt  would  be  added  to  the  user's 
gross  income  for  each  of  the  following 
10  years  after  purchase,  thus  provid- 
ing tax  repayment  to  the  Treasury. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  pro- 
spective college  students  and  first  time 
homebuyers  by  cosponsoring  my  legis- 
lation. Help  restore  the  American 
dream  of  a  college  education  and 
homeownership.« 


EDUCA-nON  AND  HOUSING 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  IMSIAHA 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
stage  of  our  life  is  marked  by  very  dis- 
tinct goals.  In  our  youth,  we  anticipate 
furthering  our  education  to  develop 
necessary  intellectual  skills  for  future 
Job  employment.  As  young  adults,  we 
look  forward  to  buying  oiu-  first  home. 
And  in  later  years,  we  hope  to  enjoy  a 
secure  and  comfortable  retirement. 

We  have  already  seen  the  positive 
response  of  the  country  to  individual 
retirement  accoimts  [IRA's].  Unfortu- 
nately, ever-increasing  education  and 
housing  costs,  high  interest  rates,  and 
a  low  rate  of  savings  has  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  potential  col- 
lege students  and  prospective  first 
time  homebuyers. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  create  an  edu- 
cation savings  account  and  a  housing 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPOBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  its 
unjust  and  immoral  war  in  Afghani- 
stan to  this  day.  Yet,  instead  of  telling 
the  Soviet  people  the  truth  about 
their  overt  campaign  of  military  ag- 
gression against  the  people  of  that 
once  peaceful  land,  Soviet  propagan- 
dists tell  them  lies;  they  attempt, 
albeit  unsuccessfully,  to  blame  their 
cold-blooded  and  ruthless  policies  on 
the  United  States  and  its  support  for 
Afghan  mujahlddeen  "bandits."  Re- 
cently in  Izvestiya,  in  an  article  enti- 
tled "Aggressors  and  Hypocrites,"  one 
author  wrote  about  "American  imperi- 
alism's dirty  war  against  Afghani- 
stan* •  •",  and  about  "The  cries  being 
committed  in  Afghanistan  by  the  guns 
of  bandit  rebels  armed  and  trained  by 
Pentagon  and  CIA  'instructors'*  *  *." 

Mr.  Qi>eaker,  instead  of  putting  out 
lies  such  as  this— we  all  know  the 
Afghan  mujahlddeen,  are  fighting  a 
just  and  moral  war  of  national  libera- 
tion— Soviet  leaders  and  propagan- 
dists would  better  serve  their  citizens 
by  giving  them  a  dose  of  what  is  really 
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going  on  in  that  country.  This  is  easily 
accomplished;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
reprint  quotes  from  young  Soviet  sol- 
diers who,  after  coming  to  Afghani- 
stan to  fight  alleged  CIA  and  Chinese 
mercenaries,  found  only  Afghan  na- 
tionals struggling  for  freedom,  and  de- 
cided to  defect.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Vladlslov  Naumov.  who  defect- 
ed in  1983: 

People  (In  the  Soviet  tJnlon)  learn  virtual- 
ly nothing  about  the  unjust  war  from  news- 
papers and  magazines*  *  *  the  war  Is  only 
Imown  to  those  people  who  have  been  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Afghan  problem— the 
soldiers  themselves  and  the  mothers  who 
are  the  recipients  of  the  white  zinc  coffins. 

This  young  soldier  also  said: 
Of  course,  the  (Soviet)  soldiers  are  unhap- 
py with  the  war  and  with  Afghanistan  on 
the  whole.  1  believe  that  If  this  continues 
much  longer,  the  results  will  be  very  costly 
for  those  who  have  cooked  up  this  mess*  *  * 
It  is  now  time  to  pay  attention  to  Afghani- 
stan. What  is  needed  Is  only  a  beginning  and 
then,  I  think,  the  soldiers  themselves  will 
start  Joining  the  insurgents. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the 
absurd  claims  in  the  Soviet  press 
about  U.S.  responsibility  for  the 
Afghan  tragedy,  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  policies  of  unjust  and 
ruthless  aggession  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  bloodletting  in  that  South 
Asian  land.  As  Aleksander  Solzheni- 
tsyn  said.  "Terror  is  Inextricably 
linked  to  the  lie." 

From  DSIA:  Soviet  Psopaoarda  Alkkt  No. 
35— Aran.  15. 1985 

"America's  Dirty  War  Against  Afghani- 
stan." Moscow  sought  to  lay  the  blame  for 
the  continuing  struggle  in  afghanistan 
squarely  on  U.S.  support  for  Afghan  "ban- 
dits." In  an  article  entitled  "Aggressors  and 
Hypocrites"  published  in  Izvestlya  (March 
1).  for  example.  Melor  Sturua  wrote; 

"American  imperialism's  dirty  war  against 
Afghanistan  is  already  in  its  seventh  year.  It 
started  immediately  after  the  historic  April 
Revolution,  which  opened  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  an  ancient  people.  But  that  is 
the  custom:  As  soon  as  the  people  of  some 
country  or  other— it  does  not  matter  in 
what  p*rt  of  the  world— become  the  masters 
of  their  own  destiny,  they  rapidly  become  a 
target  for  Washington*  *  *. 

The  Crimes  being  commJtted  in  Afghani- 
stan by  the  gims  of  bandit  rebels  armed  and 
trained  by  Pentagon  and  CIA  'instructors' 
are  monstrous.  But  the  label  Made  in  USA' 
is  not  only  attached  to  the  Instruments  of 
death.  It  Is  printed  on  the  whole  Afghan 
tragedy,  on  the  whole  destabilizing  U.S. 
policy  in  the  region,  on  what  is  being  done 
in  Pakistan*  *  *." 

The  Soviet  media  repeatedly  warned  Paki- 
stan of  the  dangers  of  abetting  Afghan  re- 
sistance forces  and  of  serving  UJS.  inter- 
ests.* 


HISTORY  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUI8IAHA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  invite  everyone   to  visit  the 
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cm>t  area  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Capitol  to  see  the  beautifully  restored 
Indian  and  Hunter  Clock.  This  marvel- 
ous piece  graced  this  Chamber  prior  to 
the  1948  remodeling.  It  provides  a  bit 
of  a  feel  for  the  former  beauty  of  this 
room. 

The  April  edition  of  "History  in  the 
House"  contains  an  article  on  the 
clock  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  history  of  the  House  Cham- 
ber itself.  "History  in  the  House"  is 
published  by  the  Office  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial which  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  historical  Information  on 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  April  edi- 
tion at  this  point. 

[From  the  History  In  the  House.  April  19861 
Thk  Chambxr  or  trz  Houss  op 

RSPRXSENTATTWS 

The  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  the  scene  of  dramatic  events 
in  United  States  history,  and  the  Chamber 
itself  is  an  important  symbol  of  this  nation's 
heritage,  many  visitors  are  unaware  of  the 
rich  and  colorful  history  of  the  Chamber,  so 
this  issue  of  Hittory  in  the  House  will  fea- 
ture the  story  of  the  room  Itself. 

Kings,  queens,  presidents,  prime  minis- 
ters, astronauts,  poets,  military  leaders,  and 
historians  have  ail  addressed  the  Congress 
from  this  spot.  U.S.  Presidents  since  Wood- 
row  WUson  have  delivered  their  annual 
State  of  the  Union  addresses  in  the  present 
House  Chamber.  Here,  on  April  17,  1917, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  asked  Congress 
to  declare  war  on  Germany.  Here  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  delivered  his  war 
message  on  December  8.  1941,  the  day  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Eleven  days 
later  Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  made  the  first  of  his  two  ad- 
dresses before  a  Joint  Meeting.  Here  in  1951 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  delivered  his 
famous  line,  "Old  soldiers  never  die,  they 
just  fade  away. "  On  December  6,  1973.  Vice 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  took  the  oath  of 
office  In  the  House  Chamber  in  which  he 
had  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
twenty-four  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
meeting  in  Its  present  hall  for  128  years, 
outgrowing  its  previous  chamber,  now 
known  as  the  Old  Hall  of  the  House  or  Stat- 
uary Hall.  As  the  nation  grew,  so  did  the 
size  of  the  House.  In  the  50  years  It  had  met 
in  the  original  south  wing,  the  House  had 
Increased  from  142  Members  in  1807  to  237 
Members  after  the  1850  census. 

On  July  4,  1851— the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence— President 
Millard  Fillmore  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a 
new  House  wing  in  a  Masonic  ceremony 
using  the  same  gavel  and  apron  that  George 
Washington  had  used  in  1793  to  lay  the 
original  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Daniel  Webster  delivered  a 
two-hour  oration  in  which  he  reflected  on 
the  growth  of  the  new  nation,  evoked  the 
spirit  of  George  Washington,  and  quoted 
Cicero  (In  Latin)  to  the  throng  of  thou- 
stuids. 

The  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
and  its  new  cast  iron  dome  were  drawn  up 
by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  a  Philadelphia  archi- 
tect. Most  of  the  construction  work  was 
completed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  War.  supervised  by  Captain 
Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  an  army  engineer 
and  one   of  the   ablest   graduates  of  the 
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United  SUtes  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Meigs  modified  the  Walter  design 
and  relocated  the  House  Chamber  in  the 
center  of  the  wing  to  achieve  better  heating 
and  ventilation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  first  con- 
vened in  the  present  Chamber  on  December 
16.  1857.  The  Chamber's  appearance  gradu- 
ally changed  with  the  times.  Electricity  was 
added  to  the  Chamber  In  the  18908  and  air 
conditioning  followed  in  the  19308.  Members 
used  to  sit  at  Individual  desks  in  the  Cham- 
ber. But  with  the  completion  of  the  House 
Office  Building  in  1909  (now  called  the 
Cannon  Building),  Members  had  their  own 
offices  Tor  the  first  time.  Desks  took  up  too 
much  space,  so  they  were  replaced  with 
benches  in  1913.  Two  of  the  original  desks 
and  a  chair,  designed  by  Thomas  U.  Walter, 
are  now  located  in  the  Speaker's  Lobby. 
Since  1901  the  flag  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair  has  been  furnished  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution;  the  present 
flag  was  hung  in  1979. 

The     bronze     fasces     (from     the     Latin 

bundle")  on  the  wall  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair  represent  authority.  In  ancient  Rome, 
the  fasces  consisted  of  bound  rods  with  an 
axe  projecting  from  the  center.  They  were 
c^irried  by  attendants,  called  lictors.  who  ac- 
compianied  the  consuls  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. The  fasces  were  used  to  restore  order 
In  the  court  and  the  rods  and  axe  were  used 
to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the  court.  The 
Romans  introduced  the  fasces  to  England, 
where  they  evolved  Into  the  mace  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  mace  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Chamber  is  the  symbol  of  House  authority. 
The  one  In  use  today  was  made  by  silver- 
smith William  Adams  of  New  York  aty  in 
1841  to  replace  the  original  mace  which  was 
destroyed  when  British  soldiers  burned  the 
Capitol  in  1814.  The  mace  consists  of  13 
thin  ebony  rods,  representing  the  13  origi- 
nal States  of  the  Union,  bound  together  to 
and  bottom  with  engraved  silver  rings.  The 
uppermost  ring  supports  a  silver  globe  with 
a  detailed  engraving  of  all  seven  continents 
and  showing  the  degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude.  A  silver  eagle  with  outspread  wings 
surmounts  the  globe. 

Each  day  wb'en  the  House  is  called  to 
order  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  places  the  mace 
on  a  cylindrical  pedestal  of  polished  green 
marble  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
When  the  House  resolves  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  the  mace  is  moved  to  a 
lower  pedestal  by  the  desk  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms.  Members  coming  on  the  floor  can 
glance  at  the  mace  and  tell  by  its  position 
whether  the  House  is  in  session  or  in  com- 
mittee. 

Since  1789.  there  have  been  few  recorded 
instances  of  the  mace  being  used  to  restore 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber.  If  an  in- 
dividual Member  becomes  unruly  and 
beyond  the  Speaker's  control,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  on"  order  of  the  Speaker,  lifts  the 
mace  from  its  pedestal  and  "presents"  it 
before  the  offender.  Order  has  always  been 
promptly  restored  because  of  the  respject  for 
the  mace  as  a  symbol  of  legislative  author- 
ity. The  last  time  the  mace  was  used  to  re- 
store order  in  the  Chamber  was  in  the  65th 
Congress,  during  World  War  I. 

The  appearance  of  the  Chamber  today  re- 
flects extensive  alterations  that  were  made 
between  1949  and  1951.  Newly  added  fea- 
tures include  the  seals  of  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories that  border  the  ceiling  and  the 
marble  relief  portraits  of  famous  lawgivers 
above  the  gallery  doors.  The  clock  above  the 


Speaker's  rostrum  was  added  in  1950.  It  was 
nuule  by  the  sculptor  Leo  Friedlander.  prob- 
ably best  known  for  the  equestrian  group 
Valor  and  Sacrifice  on  the  Washington  side 
of  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge. 

Technological  advances  in  the  Chamber 
include  electronic  voting  and  television.  In 
1972  the  House  installed  an  electronic 
voting  system,  which  was  first  used  in  the 
93rd  Congress  beginning  in  1973.  Prior  to 
that  time  Members  voted  with  paper  ballots, 
or  by  roll  call;  both  were  ciunbersome  and 
time  consuming  processes.  In  1977  the 
House  added  a  closed  circuit  television 
broadcast  system  that  eventually  made  it 
possible  for  millions  of  Americans  to  view 
the  proceedings  on  the  House  floor  without 
coming  to  Washington  to  sit  in  the  gallery. 

The  four  oldest  objects  in  the  present 
Chamber  that  were  moved  from  the  Old 
House  Chamber  are  the  mace  (which  we 
have  already  mentioned),  the  inkwell  on  the 
Speaker's  desk,  and  portraits  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  and  George  Washington. 

The  coin  silver  inkwell,  in  use  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  whenever  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, is  a  superb  neo-classic  piece.  It  was 
made  by  a  silversmith  named  J.  Leonard, 
possibly  of  Georgetown,  about  whom  little 
is  Imown.  Exactly  when  it  was  made  and 
when  the  House  acquired  it  are  also  un- 
known, but  the  inkweU  is  depicted  in  a  por- 
trait of  Speaker  Henry  Clay  painted  by 
Charles  Bird  King  in  1821  and  in  the  paint- 
ing "The  Old  HaU  of  the  House"  by  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse.  The  tray  holds  three  crystal 
inkwells  whose  original  silver  tops  have 
been  lost.  It  is  adorned  on  either  side  by  an 
eagle  in  a  medallion.  Its  feet  are  fasces  en- 
twined by  a  snake,  which  is  a  classic  symbol 
of  wisdom  surrounding  authority. 

The  full  length  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de 
LaFayette  by  the  French  painter  Ary 
Scheffer  was  presented  by  the  artist  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  La- 
Fayette's  visit  in  1824.  The  House  then  com- 
missioned the  eminent  American  artist  John 
Vanderlyn  to  paint  a  companion  portrait  of 
George  Washington.  The  commission  speci- 
fied that  the  head  should  be  copied  from 
the  famous  portrait  of  Washington  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart.  Vanderlyn's  Washington  por- 
trait was  delivered  to  the  House  in  1834,  and 
since  then  both  portraits  have  hung  in  the 
same  relative  positions  in  the  Old  Chamber 
of  the  House  and  in  the  present  Chamber. 

In  1788  when  New  York  was  debating 
what  role  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  play  under  the  new  U.S.  Constitution, 
Alexander  Hamilton  remarked,  "Here,  Sir, 
the  people  govern."  It  can  also  be  said  that 
here,  in  this  Chamber^  is  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  make  history  through  the  ac- 
tions of  their  elected  Representatives. 

RUTKRART  CLOCK.  RESTORED 

The  monumental  Rinehart  Clock,  which 
kept  time  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1858  until  the  Cham- 
ber was  remodeled  from  1949  to  1951,  has 
been  meticulously  restored  and  is  now  on 
display  In  the  crypt  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  'Indian  and  Hunter" 
clock  because  of  the  two  bronze  figures 
standing  on  either  side  of  an  elalwrately 
carved  clock  case  made  of  oak  and  covered 
with  gold  leaf.  The  clock  face  is  encircled 
with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  leaves  beneath  a 
bronze  eagle  resting  on  the  United  States 
shield. 

The  clock  was  part  of  the  original  decora- 
tive plan  of  Architect  Thomas  U.  Walter 
and  Captain  of  Engineers  Montgomery  C. 
Meigs.  Its  case  was  made  in  1858  by  Bembe 
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and  Kimbel  of  New  York;  the  works,  re- 
placed in  the  1930's,  were  by  E.  Howard  and 
Co.  of  Boston.  The  three  feet  high  figures 
of  the  Indian  and  Hunter  were  executed  by 
William  Henry  Rinehart  (1825-1874),  a 
highly  regarded  Maryland  sculptor  who 
worked  primarily  in  Rome. 

Originally  the  Indian  and  Hunter  were  to 
be  used  as  decorative  supports  for  the  fire- 
place in  the  Members'  Retiring  Room,  but 
after  casting  they  were  Incorporated  into 
the  clock  design. 

For  over  thirty  years  the  clock  has  Xteen  in 
storage.  It  has  not  been  on  public  view  since 
1948  when  it  was  loaned  to  an  exhibit  of 
Rinehart's  work  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery 
in  Baltimore. 

William  Henry  Rinehart  made  another 
major  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  Capitol 
when,  after  the  death  of  the  brilliant  young 
sculptor  Thomas  Crawford  in  1857.  he  com- 
pleted the  models  for  the  bronze  doors 
Crawford  had  designed  for  the  east  portico 
entrances  to  the  House  and  Senate  wings. 
Using  Crawford's  drawings,  Rinehart  com- 
pleted the  models  for  the  House  doors  in 
1867,  but  they  were  not  cast  in  bronze  for 
another  36  years,  long  after  Rinehart  him- 
self had  died.* 


EVEN  A  SWEETER  COLA 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACHDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOX78E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 
•  Mr.  ELARLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1981,  then  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  described  the  1981  tax 
biU  as  a  "river  boat  gamble."  I  thought 
that  was  an  apt  description  then  and 
with  hindsight,  it  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  current  deficits  facing  this 
Nation.  Mr.  Reagan's  1981  tax  bill,  his 
enormous  defense  buildup,  and  the  net 
interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  have  brought  this  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  financial  chaos  and  the  status 
of  a  debtor  nation.  Mr.  Reagan's  Presi- 
dency has  nearly  doubled  the  national 
debt  in  his  first  term  of  office,  now 
nearly  $2  trillion. 

The  administration  and  some  of  its 
allies  would  have  us  believe  that  some 
20  years  of  reckless  spending  has  re- 
duced the  Nation  to  this  desperate 
plight.  Well,  such  thinking  ignores  the 
facts  of  life.  You  cannot  continue  to 
spend  what  you  don't  have.  Where  we 
have  failed  is  in  ordering  our  spending- 
and  revenue  priorities.  Defense  cannot 
have  a  blank  check;  corix>rations  must 
pay  a  fair  share.  If  we  do  not  act  now. 
our  children  and  their  children  will  in- 
herit this  debt;  this  is  not  the  type  of 
legacy  that  any  of  us  wish  to  leave  to 
future  generations. 

Many  plans  have  been  offered  that 
would  reduce  future  deficits.  In  par- 
ticular there  is  one  plan  that  would  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  those  least  able  to  fend  for 
themselves— to  use  the  President's 
words,  the  "truly  needy." 

The  President's  so-called  deficit  re- 
duction plan  would  place  most  of  the 
burden  on  lower-  and  middle-income 
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households  while  doing  very  little  to 
hold  the  defense  budget  in  check. 
There  is  little  mention  by  this  admin- 
istration that  some  of  Che  wealthiest 
corporations  In  this  Nation  have  paid 
few  11  any  taxes  in  recent  years.  In 
fact,  corporate  taxes  as  a  percent  of  all 
Treasury  receipts  has  fallen  to  a  mere 
6  percent  from  an  average  of  24  per- 
cent in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 

So,  rather  than  attempting  to 
revamp  the  Nation's  tax  code  so  that 
everyone  bears  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  and  rather  than  attempting  to 
do  something  at>out  the  ever  growing 
defense  budget,  we  are  offered  an- 
other opportunity  by  the  President  to 
further  impair  the  ability  of  the 
middle  class  to  meet  its  current  needs 
and  Its  future  expectations.  We  are 
asked  by  this  administration  to  rip  the 
"safety  net"  even  more  than  It  has 
been  over  the  past  4  years. 

Specifically,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  we  freeze  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA].  Yet,  deleting  the 
COLA  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  deficit.  The  trust  funds  are  now 
running  a  surplus  and  even  under  the 
most  pessimistic  assumptions,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  pro 
jects  a  solvent  system  well  into  the 
21st  century.  This  happy  occurrence  is 
the  result  of  both  the  1977  amend- 
ments and  the  1983  Social  Security 
amendments  based  on  the  bipartisan 
Commission's  reconmiendations. 

Suggestions  that  the  COLA  is  a 
luxury  that  retirees  can  do  without 
until  the  deficit  is  reduced  and  the 
budget  balanced  is  ludicrous.  A  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is  not  an  increase  in 
benefits,  but  an  attempt  to  maintain 
an  individual's  purchasing  power.  If 
we  act  on  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, we  would  probably  push  an  ad- 
ditional 500,000  elderly  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level.  We  are  not  talking 
about  making  retirees  rich  by  any 
means.  The  median  monthly  Social  Se- 
curity Ijenefit  for  those  66  or  older  is 
$450.  I  do  not  know  of  many,  if  any  at 
all,  who  could  pay  for  shelter,  food, 
and  medical  expenses  on  such  a  pit- 
tance. Yet,  many  of  our  aged  are  doing 
just  that. 

The  COLA  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
poverty  among  the  Nation's  elderly. 
Nine  to  10  million  people  65  or  older 
are  kept  above  the  poverty  level  by 
and  annual  COLA.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
beneficiaries  65  or  older  receive  50  per- 
cent of  their  income  from  their  Social 
Security  check.  Forty-three  percent  of 
beneficiaries  have  annual  incomes 
below  $10,000.  A  full  74  percent  have 
total  incomes  below  $20,000  annually. 
These  folks  are  hardly  rich  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 

In  his  April  30  television  address  to 
the  Nation,  the  President  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  past  20  years  of 
spending     and     tax     policies     have 
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brought  us  to  our  present  dire  straits. 

1  won't  go  into  that  matter  now  except 
to  say  that  in  the  4  short  years  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  firaC  term  the  national  debt 
has  been  doubl^;^— it  took  nearly  200 
years  and  39  Pr<?sidents  to  bring  it  to 
the  $1  trillion  mark  sind  only  4  years 
under  the  Reagan  administration  to 
double  it.  Now  the  President  would 
have  us  all  share  the  burden  equally 
so  that  we  can  continue  the  course  of 
economic  recovery.  I  hardly  think  his 
plans  for  altering  the  Social  Security 
CX3LA  is  fair  and  certainly  not  some- 
thing that  will  be  shared  equally  by  all 
of  our  citizens. 

Under  the  President's  plan— the  so- 
called  Rose  Garden  II  agreement  with 
Senate  Republicans— the  average 
Social  Security  beneficiary  would  lose 
$1,667  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
losses  would  come  from  reductions  in 
Social  Security  COLA's  and  increases 
in  the  monttily  premiums  charged  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  reduce  benefits  by 
$12.1  billion  in  1988.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  plan  calls  for  re- 
duced benefits  of  about  4  percent  by 
canceling  the  1986  COLA.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  by  contrast  would  cut  ben- 
efits about  6  percent  for  1988  and 
future  years.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  in  his  speech  as  a 
guarantee  that  all  beneficiaries  would 
receive  a  2-percent  COLA  in  1986, 
1987.  and  1988.  It  is  a  ploy  to  cut  in 
half  what  retirees  would  ordinarily  re- 
ceive under  current  law.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  Consumer  Price  Index  minus 

2  type  of  formula.  Our  senior  citizens 
are  better  provided  for  under  current 
law. 

The  President  said  he  would  not 
touch  Social  Security  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  during  the  1984  Presi- 
dential campaign.  It  seems  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  Thousands  of  my 
constituents  have  written  me  urging 
me  to  safeguard  their  Social  Security 
benefits.  I  also  know  that  these  same 
voters  want  the  deficits  reduced  and 
the  budget  at  long  last  balanced.  As 
such,  I  think  all  Americans  need  to  re- 
examine our  national  priorities. 

Congress  will  have  to  act  now  to 
meet  the  Nation's  most  urgent  domes- 
tic needs  without  impoverishing  future 
generations.  Some  programs  will  be 
curtailed,  others  possibly  eliminated, 
and  some  adjusted  for  Inflation.  De- 
fense spending  will  have  to  be  cutback 
to  reasonable  amounts.  And.  some  tax 
laws  will  have  to  be  altered  and  a  few 
"sacred  cows"  sacrificed  so  that  we  as 
a  nation  remain  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomy recovery  and  sustained,  future 
economic  prosperity. 

Balancing  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  our  senior  citizens,  though,  is 
unfair;  it  is  shortsighted,  petty  minded 
and  mean  in  spirit  to  presume  that  our 
elderly  are  an  undue  burden  and  drain 
on  the  Nation's  economic  well-being.  It 
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can  be  said  that  no  one  has  gotten  rich 
on  their  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

The  Ill-advised  "river  boat  gamble" 
that  Congress  took  in  1981  has  finally 
come  back  to  haunt  us.  This  adminis- 
tration would  have  Congress  balance 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly, 
middle-income  families,  and  the  poor. 
It  is  time  that  the  military  also  share 
comparably  in  deficit  reduction  ef- 
forts. It  is  also  time  to  examine  our 
tax  code  and  consider  stei)s  to  make 
the  system  more  equitable,  simpler, 
and  spread  the  tax  burden  fairly  on  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  alike. 

The  Nation  won't  simply  grow  out  of 
our  deficits.  Budget  cuts  and  new  reve- 
nues will  be  needed.  Hopefully,  the 
Nation's  elderly  and  middle-income 
groups  will  survive  to  see  a  more  prom- 
ising tomorrow.* 


EDUCA-nON:  AN  INVESTMENT 
WE  CAN  COUNT  ON 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  pnrwsYLVAjfui 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  students 
who  have  been  accepted  to  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  this 
spring.  They  should  be  commended  for 
this  achievement.  We  must  realize, 
however,  that  if  we  approve  drastic 
cuts  in  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion, these  students  may  never  be  able 
to  complete  their  collegiate  studies.  A 
high  proportion  of  students  hoping  to 
matriculate  In  September  are  current- 
ly arranging  financial  aid  packages  in 
order  to  pay  the  rising  costs  of  a  post- 
secondary  degree.  If  we  pass  legisla- 
tion which  includes  drastic  restrictions 
and  cuts  of  Federal  student  assistance, 
we  may  force  many  of  these  students 
to  drop  out  of  school,  and  in  so  doing 
create  a  society  in  which  middle  class 
and  poor  Americans  will  t>e  unable  to 
attend  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  an  increasingly  competitive  world 
our  ability  to  assure  future  prosperity 
depends  above  all  on  education.  We 
must  invest  in  people.  Long  range 
studies  indicate  that  every  dollar  that 
we  invested  in  the  GI  bill  brought  us 
back  $3-$4  in  Increased  tax  revenues 
alone.  Recent  data  indicates  that  a 
dollar  spent  on  Head  Start  $7  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  in  1983,  statistics 
showed  that  of  all  individuals  who  de- 
sired work,  87  percent  of  college  edu- 
cated folk  were  employed  while  only 
74.5  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
held  Jobs.  By  cutting  programs  and 
threatening  the  education  of  so  many 
young  people,  we  are  pushing  un- 
trained young  people  out  into  an  al- 
ready overburdened  Job  market.  What 
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we  should  be  doing  is  improving  exist- 
ing programs. 

We  have  crossed  the  threshold  into 
an  era  of  confusing  economic  and 
technological  change.  In  entering  the 
era  of  high  technology,  we  need 
people  that  are  better-trained  and 
better-educated,  not  less  so.  A  rapidly 
changing  economy  creates  a  greater 
need  for  people  who  are  adaptable  to 
change.  In  the  face  of  these  new  chal- 
lenges we  cannot  back  down  on  our 
historic  commitment  to  education.  At 
the  core  of  American  society  is  our 
ability  to  create  and  be  innovative,  and 
now  more  than  ever  this  ability  is  a 
function  of  education  and  training.  If 
we  mortgage  our  future  by  gutting 
such  programs  as  financial  aid,  we  will 
simply  create  a  deficit  of  a  different 
sort. 

Federal  aid  to  postsecondary  stu- 
dents is  a  proven  Investment  In  the 
future.  It  is  a  proven  Investment  in 
Jobs  for  the  American  people.  Educa- 
tion is  an  investment  we  can  count 
on.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  HECTOR  HOLGUIN 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  honor 
Mr.  Hector  Holgiiin  of  El  Paso,  TX, 
who  is  the  recipient  this  year  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  Small 
Business  Innovator  of  the  Year  Award 
for  his  pioneering  efforts  in  the  field 
of  computer-aided  design  for  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  projects. 

In  the  fast-moving  world  of  comput- 
ers, the  growth  of  technology  has 
often  outpaced  the  ability  of  manufac- 
turers to  meet  the  users'  training  and 
service  needs.  Hector  Holguin  is 
among  those  in  the  world  of  high 
technology  who  have  forged  a  blend, 
matching  a  high-quality,  innovative 
product  with  a  commitment  to  user 
training  and  superior  service. 

Computer-aided  design  and  drafting 
[CADD]  systems  are  becoming  the 
right  arm  of  the  American  engineer 
and  architect,  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
The  early  CADD  systems  developed 
and  used  in  the  mid-1960's  by  the 
automotive  and  space  industries  were 
large,  expensive  mainframe  computers 
inaccessible  to  most  engineers,  design- 
ers, and  drafters,  especially  in  small 
firms.  Hector  Holguin  recognized  the 
problem  while  working  as  an  engineer 
at  an  aerospace  company  and  decided 
engineers  needed  more  direct  control 
over  the  tools  of  their  profession. 

In  1971,  he  founded  Holguin  &  Asso- 
ciates with  the  goal  of  making  people 
more  productive  through  advanced 
computer   technology.   The   company 
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became  a  pioneer  in  CADD  technolo- 
gy, installing  its  first  system  in  1972. 

Holguin  believes  that  the  success  of 
a  CADD  system  only  begins  with  a 
quality  product.  Most  of  the  invest- 
ment has  to  do  with  how  the  users  are 
prepared  for  the  system,  how  it  is  Im- 
plemented, and  how  it  is  managed.  In- 
stallation begins  with  an  analysis  of 
the  user's  needs,  which  are  then 
matched  with  the  appropriate  hard- 
ware and  carefully  designed  software. 

In  surveys  of  Holguin  users,  the 
CADD  systems  have  consistently 
earned  high  ratings  for  increasing  a 
company's  productivity  in  solving  real- 
world  problems.  One  user  said  install- 
ing the  system  was  like  tripling  his 
staff.  CADD  systems  are  also  used  to 
upgrade  existing  i>ersonnel.  Jimior 
draftsmen  can  leam  quickly  how  to  do 
much  more  than  follow  someone  else's 
numbers  or  push  lines  on  paper.  A 
Houston  engineer  said  that  the  system 
cut  mapping  errors  by  90  percent  and 
reduced  mapraaking  drafting  subdivi- 
sion time  from  2.5  man-years  to  1  man- 
week. 

Holguin's  approach  of  listening  and 
responding  to  the  needs  of  CADD 
users  works.  Thousands  of  CADD  op- 
erators are  using  Holguin  systems  in 
at  least  22  countries,  and  Holguin  has 
become  the  second-largest  Installer  of 
CADD  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  fifth  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Hector 
Holguin  of  El  Paso  has  received  the 
Small  Business  Innovator  of  the  Year 
Award  for  these  efforts,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  16th  Congression- 
al District  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
commend  him  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
this  House.* 


WE  ARE  GUARDIANS.  NOT 
GUARDS  OF  MICRONESIA 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  our  Nation  assimied  a  sacred  trust 
for  a  war-ravaged  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  pledged  to 
the  world  to  be  the  guardians  of  Mi- 
cronesia. We  vowed  to  protect,  nur- 
ture, and  guide  the  50,000  people  of 
those  far-flung  islands  into  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Today  there  are  150,000  Microne- 
sians.  Their  islands  have  been  rebuilt, 
their  lives  replenished  and  their  con- 
stitutional governments  established. 
They  are  ready  and  eager  to  assume 
their  place  in  the  world. 

Their  declaration  of  self-government 
lies  before  the  U.S.  Congress.  Yet, 
there  it  waits  as  a  chorus  of  voices 
assail  it  as  a  flawed  document  that 
gives  the  Islands  too  much.  I  hear  dis- 
gnmtled  cries  that  Micronesia  is  but  a 
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prize  of  war— a  captured  territory  that 
is  ours  by  right  of  conquest;  and  we 
are  Its  guard  and  master. 

As  oiu-  Nation  marks  Asian-Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week  this  May, 
celebrating  the  contributions  of  our 
region  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  ask:  Is  America 
ready  to  fulfill  the  commitment  it 
made  to  our  Pacific  wards?  Is  Congress 
prepared  in  1985  to  end  its  tnisteeship 
and  make  good  its  pledge  to  the  inter- 
national community? 

I  can  recall  40  years  ago  when  Amer- 
ica assimied  its  responsibility  for  Mi- 
cronesia. I  remember  as  I  sat  amid  the 
rubble  of  war-torn  Guam  with  Micro- 
nesian  friends,  how  we  wondered  and 
pondered  what  the  future  and  the 
United  States  held  in  store  for  us.  For- 
tunately for  me,  Guam  became  a  U.S. 
territory  and  I  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in 
1950. 

As  an  American,  the  future  held 
much  for  me.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  college  professor,  and  now  a 
Member  of  Congress.  For  my  Microne- 
sian  friends,  the  opportunities  were 
limited  and  their  future  was  clouded 
with  uncertainty. 

The  reunions  I  have  had  in  the  past 
few  years  with  these  same  Microne- 
slan  friends  have  been  increasingly  dif- 
ficult as  they  still  ponder  what  the 
future  will  be  for  their  communities 
and  themselves.  Many  have  had  to 
leam  German  and  Japanese  over  the 
years  and  now,  in  the  twilight  of  their 
lives,  are  struggling  with  English. 

After  years  of  waiting,  the  Microne- 
sians  feel  that  they  have  come  of  age. 
They  now  have  four  constitutional 
governments:  The  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshalls,  and  the  Republic  of 
Palau.  All  of  these  groups  have  writ- 
ten and  adopted  their  constitutions 
and  set  up  their  governments  in  antici- 
pation of  taking  their  rightful  place 
on  the  world  scene. 

Over  the  past  16  years,  Mlcronesian 
leaders  have  negotiated  the  terms  of 
their  new  relationship  with  America. 
Though  the  forms  of  their  relation- 
ships differ,  aU  have  chosen  close  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  ties  with 
us.  They  have  all  chosen  to  remain  se- 
curely under  the  U.S.  defense  umbrel- 
la. 

In  recent  congressional  hearings  on 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  I 
have  heard  the  agreement  described 
by  both  conservative  Republicans  and 
liberal  Democrats  as  a  flawed  docu- 
ment that  commits  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Some  say  it  gives  the  Micronesians  too 
much  money,  others  say  it  doesn't  pro- 
vide enough.  Some  say  that  by  approv- 
ing the  Compact,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  selling  the  farm  on 
local  autonomy  issues  for  overreaching 
military  rights.  Others  say  the  mili- 
tary rights  imder  the  agreement  are 
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not  clearly  defined  or  adequately  as- 
sured. I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  document. 

I  am  becoming  increasingly  suspi- 
cious that  there  must  be  something 
very  right  about  the  Compact  for  it  to 
be  the  target  of  linkage  with  so  many 
other  issues  and  for  it  to  be  viewed  by 
individuals  of  such  diverse  political 
persuasions  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  , 
gaining  leverage  on  other  Issues.  I 
have  heard  no  concern  expressed  by 
anyone  which  would  Justify  undue 
delay  in  approving  and  implementing 
the  Compact.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
some  of  the  valid  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  cannot  be  addressed  In  the 
legislation  approving  the  Compact. 

But  I  will  not  support  any  effort  to 
link  Compact  approval  to  matters  that 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  agree- 
ment. Because  of  the  numerous  com- 
plex issues  In  the  agreement— from 
nuclear  claims  and  international  trade 
to  Immigration— it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  scrutinize  the 
But  it  would  be  a  violation  of  our 
ration's  commitment  to  Mlcronesian 
f-determlnation  to  use  the  agree- 
ment as  a  vehicle  for  addressing  other 
partisan  issues. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Compact 
will  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  flag  ter- 
ritories. I  believe  the  Compact's  incen- 
tives for  development  in  Micronesia 
will  produce  regional  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  which  will  directly 
benefit  the  United  States  and  its  Pa- 
cific territories. 

The  Compact  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  historic  opportunity  to 
show  the  Pacific  community  that  we 
will  enter  the  next  century  in  a  strong 
strategic  posture,  but  also  as  a  nation 
able  to  build  good  will  in  the  region 
through  creative  and  democratic  ar- 
rangements oriented  toward  economic 
development  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

Those  who  argue  that  Micronesia  is 
a  prize  of  war  are  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  keystone  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  20th  century  has  been 
that  we  seek  no  expansion  of  territory 
through  war  and  will  not  seek  to  claim 
conquered  territory  as  our  own.  This 
policy  began  with  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  emphasis  on  self-determina- 
tion and  nonannexation  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Conference  following  World 
War  I.  That  principle  was  reaffirmed 
by  U.S.  leaders  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
in  1941,  and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. It  has  been  a  major  theme  of 
American  policy  as  leader  of  the  Free 
World  in  the  post-war  era. 

If  my  opinions  sound  biased  on  this 
subject,  it  is  because  they  are.  I  am  a 
Mlcronesian.  I  am  ^y^  Micronesia. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  I  ran  for 
Congress  was  to  add  a  new  and  differ- 
ent dimension  to  that  august  body  In 
light  of  the  generally  recognized  view 
that  the  Pacific  Basin  offers  enormous 
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potential  for  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

The  Mlcronesians  have  come  of  age 
and  are  ready  to  fulfill  their  own  desti- 
ny. We  have  an  obligation  to  facilitate 
their  desire  to  do  so.  Forty  years  after 
we  assumed  trusteeship  of  their  is- 
lands, we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
we  are  the  guardians,  not  the  guards 
of  Micronesia.^ 


A  PARTISAN  POREION  LEGION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  IfOKTH  DAKOTA, 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  longstanding  n.S.  diplomat- 
ic tradition  keeps  our  Ambassadors, 
noncareer  and  career  alike,  out  of  par- 
tisan domestic  politics.  But  that  sound 
policy  and  practice  went  up  in  smoke 
last  year. 

The  1984  congressional  elections 
sparked  some  firey  campaigns— per- 
haps none  more  heated  than  the  con- 
test for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

During  the  campaign,  the  inamibent 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  enlisted 
the  support  of  22  U.S.  Ambassadors, 
whose  normal  role  is  representing  our 
Nation  overseas.  But  in  this  case,  they 
bent  their  energy  toward  representing 
one  senatorial  candidate  at  home.  I 
find  such  a  break  with  established 
policy  to  be  a  meddlesome,  maddening, 
and  misguided  precedent. 

The  issue  here  is  not  which  political 
party  may  have  reaped  partisan  bene- 
fits from  the  endorsements.  The 
action  would  have  been  out-of-bounds 
no  matter  which  party  or  candidate 
was  involved. 

Neither  is  the  issue  simply  whether 
the  Ambassadors  in  question  serve  as 
political  appointees  or  as  career  For- 
eign Service  officers.  As  36  former  Am- 
bassadors pointed  out  in  a  protest  of 
the  partisan  endorsement: 

This  action  vloUtes  a  weU-«at«bliahed  tra- 
dition followed  by  admlnlstntlons  of  both 
political  parties  which  has  barred  American 
Ambaaaadore.  noncareer  as  well  as  career, 
from  active  participation  In  partisan  politics 
while  on  active  duty  as  official  repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  their  country. 

The  list  of  former  Envoys  who  ob- 
jected to  this  break  with  tradition  is  a 
distinguished  roster  of  diplomats  who 
served  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  They  include 
Jacob  Beam  (Soviet  Union.  1969-73). 
Gardner  Ackley  (Italy.  1968-69). 
Harlan  Cleveland  (NATO,  1965-69),  W. 
Averell  Harriman  (Soviet  Union,  1943- 
46).  and  David  H.  Popper  (Cyprus  and 
Chile.  l»6»-77). 

Nor.  finally,  does  the  question  turn 
on  the  narrow  grounds  of  whether  the 
Ambassadors  broke  any  laws  or  regula- 
tions. Since  they  were  all  noncareer 
officials  they  did  neither.  What  they 
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broke  was  a  wise  and  well-established 
policy  of  our  Government  which  has 
been  observed  since  our  Nation's 
foimding.  That  policy  is  that  partisan 
political  activity  ends  at  the  waters 
edge. 

More  than  ever  before.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sadors must  serve  as  full-time  employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Government.  They 
have  a  fuJl  and  complex  duty  to  ad- 
vance the  foreign  policy  goals  of  our 
Nation,  to  represent  U.S.  citizens 
abroad,  to  promote  our  economic  in- 
terests, and  to  safeguard  our  own  dip- 
lomatic staff  and  missions. 

Enctmibered  with  such  critical  issues 
as  nuclear  arms  control.  U.S.  trade 
deficits,  and  international  terrorism  I 
submit  that  our  diplomats  have  their 
hands  full  without  meddling  in  parti- 
san domestic  politics.  They  have  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  the  reason  to  do  so. 

They  have,  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  to  steer  clear  of  partisan  activi- 
ty. For  example,  the  Senator  in  ques- 
tion has  done  precious  little  to  build 
bridges  to  Third  World  nations  in  his 
role  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  How  then  will  these  na- 
tions respond  to  Ambassadors  who 
also  want  to  carry  his  political  water? 

What  made  matters  worse  in  this 
case  is  that  the  State  Department 
took  iScant  attention  to  this  grave  de- 
parture from  sensible  policy.  Secretary 
Shultz  issued  through  a  spokesman  an 
anonymous  wrist  slap.  The  candidates 
even  boasted  that  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  would  "not  make  the  same 
statement  made  by  the  imderbelly  of 
the  State  Department." 

Before  this  precedent  becomes 
standard  practice.  Congress  needs  to 
put  diplomacy  back  on  course,  since 
the  State  Department  seems  unwilling 
to  do  so.  I  want  to  urge  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  to  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  that  our  Ambassa- 
dors should  be  serving  the  American 
people— not  a  Senate  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

Understanding  that  hearings  will 
soon  take  place,  I  withhold  any 
amendments  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  But  I  want  to  state 
forcefully  today  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  no  room  for  a  partisan 
foreign  legion.* 


DAVID  K.  BOOOINI 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opcAUPoamA 

IH  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSDTTATITXS 

Wednesday,  May  8.  198S 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  with  me  in  saying 
thanks  to  David  K.  Bogglnl.  who  this 
month  is  retiring  from  28  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  city  of  San 
Jose.  CA. 
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Dave's  service  to  the  city  of  San  Jose 
has  included  a  number  of  Jobs  and  as- 
signments In  many  of  San  Jose's  essen- 
tial administrative  areas,  including  oc- 
cupations such  as  city  property  man- 
ager, director  of  private  development, 
assistant  director  of  redevelopment, 
and  his  latest  position— deputy  city 
manager  for  community  development. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  San  Jose.  I 
know  very  well  that  Dave's  solid  per- 
formance and  administrative  talents 
contributed  greatly  to  the  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Jose.  He  has 
worked  on  a  variety  of  issues  including 
hazardous  wastes,  housing,  health, 
and  the  physic^ly  handicapped. 
Throughout  his  tenure,  he  has  shown 
tremendous  competence  and  a  true 
compassion  in  his  work. 

Dave's  long  service  to  the  city  of  San 
Jose  is  exceeded  only  by  his  time  as  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  city.  He  has  at- 
tended its  schools  and  lived  in  its 
neighborhoods.  He  knows  this  city 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  also  served  this 
city  well.  I  know  that  Dave  has  re- 
marked more  than  once  that  he 
always  wanted  to  give  something  back 
to  the  city  that  has  been  so  good  to 
him  for  so  long.  I  can  assure  him  he 
has  indeed  given  back  much  to  the  city 
of  San  Jose. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this.  In  the  city 
of  San  Jose  there  is  a  park  named 
after  Dave's  father,  Peter  J.  Boggini, 
another  honorable  public  servant  of 
our  city.  I  am  sure  that  Dave  and  his 
wife,  Sally,  have  brought  their  four 
children  to  that  park.  I  want  to  assure 
Pamela.  Peter.  Paul,  and  Patrick  as 
well  as  anyone  else  who  uses  Peter  J. 
Boggini  Park,  that  they  can  be  equally 
proud  of  David  K.  Boggini.  He  has 
been  a  trusted  public  servant  to  the 
city  of  San  Jose,  and  I  ask  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  him.* 


BAT  AREA  WELCOMES  BISHOP 
TUTU 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DEUUMS 

OP  CAUPORKIA 
in  THI  HOUSK  or  RXPRXSDfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  40th  anniversary 
of  an  end  to  infamy  in  E^irope— a  war 
begun  by  a  racist,  totalitarian  regime — 
a  war  unparalleled  in  its  savagery  and 
inhuman  brutality— a  war  that 
spawned  the  Holocaust  and  the 
murder  of  equal  numbers  of  non-Jews 
in  the  Infamous  concentration  camps. 

Last  Sunday,  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
base  in  Bitbuirg,  West  Germany,  the 
President  persisted  in  his  wrong- 
headed  decision  to  visit  the  German 
military  cemetery  at  Bitburg  that  con- 
tains the  graves  of  at  least  49  Waffen 
SS  members,  the  epitome  of  evil  in  the 
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criminal  madness  that  was  the  Third 
Reich.  The  President  compounded  this 
moral  lapse  in  attempting  to  draw  a 
historical  analogy  with  evil  in  the  con- 
temporary world  when  he  said: 

Today,  freedom-loving  people  aroupd  the 
world  must  say:  I  am  a  Berliner,  I  am  a  Jew 
in  a  world  stUl  threatened  by  antisemitlsm, 
I  am  an  Afghan,  and  I  am  a  prisoner  of  the 
Oulag.  I  am  a  refugee  in  a  crowded  boat 
foundering  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  I  am  a 
Ijaotian,  a  Cambodian,  a  Cuban,  and  a  Mis- 
Uto  Indian  in  Nicaragua.  I,  too,  am  a  poten- 
tial victim  of  totalitarianism. 

That  litany  of  lament  contained  a 
conspicuous  and  morally  Indefensible 
omission— all  the  more  obscene  be- 
cause apartheid  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  perverse  racism  that  was  a 
hallmark  of  the  Nazi  regime.  World 
War  II,  as  proclaimed  in  the  Atlantic 
charter,  was  a  struggle  to  destroy  fas- 
cism, to  terminate  the  remnants  of  co- 
lonialism, and  to  establish  human  dig- 
nity and  social  Justice  for  all  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  President's 
conscious  decision  to  exclude  any  men- 
tion of  the  ongoing  obscenity  of  apart- 
heid on  that  day  of  commemoration 
and  renewal  to  freedom  is  a  deliberate 
affront  to  the  world  community  of 
conscience,  and  further  evidence  of 
the  moral  bankruptcy  of  his  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement"  in  dealing 
with  the  racist  regime  in  South  Africa. 

This  weekend  the  citizens  of  the  Bay 
Area  in  California  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  chaUenge  that  moral  derelic- 
tion when  we  honor  a  person  who 
fully  comprehends  the  historical  les- 
sons and  failures  of  the  Second  World 
War  in  denying  human  dignity  and 
social  Justice  to  everyone,  especially 
people  of  color  in  the  Third  World. 
This  weekend  we  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  welcoming  into  our  midst  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 

E>esmond  Tutu  Is  much  more  than  a 
black  South  African.  Desmond  Tutu  is 
much  more  than  the  wiimer  of  the 
1984  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Desmond 
Tutu— as  committed  cleric,  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  racial  equality  and  social  Jus- 
tice, and  passionate  patriot  for  peace 
and  freedom  for  all  in  South  Africa  is 
the  living  embodiment  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  inaugural  challenge  that 
"here  on  Earth  God's  work  must  truly 
be  our  own." 

In  January  of  this  year  at  a  White 
House  meeting  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu, 
a  native-bom  South  African  and  Nobel 
I}eace  laureate,  had  to  confess  to  our 
President,  the  proclalmer  and  perpe- 
trator of  "constructive  engagement" 
that,  at  age  53.  he  doesn't  have  a 
South  African  passport:  "only  a  docu- 
ment that  describes  my  nationality  as 
undeterminable  at  present."  But  at 
the  same  time  Desmond  Tutu  had  the 
moral  courage  to  denounce  the  hypoc- 
risy of  "constructive  engagement"  for 
what  it  truly  is:  "evil.  Immoral,  and 
un-Christian". 
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In  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  acceptance 
speech  at  Oslo.  Norway,  last  Decem- 
ber, Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  proclaimed 
his  love  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
the  pain  and  sorrow  inflicted  on  its 
black  inhabitants  by  the  cruel,  cancer- 
ous curse  of  apartheid,  saying: 

I  come  from  a  beautiful  land,  richly  en- 
dowed by  God  with  wonderful  natural  re- 
sources, wide  expanses,  rolling  mountains, 
singing  birds,  bright  shining  stars,  with  radi- 
ant simshlne,  golden  sunsiiine.  There  is 
enough  of  the  good  things  that  come  from 
God's  bounty,  there  is  enough  for  everyone, 
but  apartheid  has  confirmed  some  in  their 
selfishness,  causing  them  to  grasp  greedily  a 
disproportionate  share,  the  lion's  share,  be- 
cause of  their  power.  They  have  taken  87 
percent  of  the  land,  though  being  only 
about  20  percent  of  our  population.  The  rest 
have  had  to  make  do  with  the  remaining  13 
percent.  Apartheid  has  decreed  the  politics 
of  exclusion.  73  percent  of  the  population  is 
excluded  from  any  meaningful  participation 
in  the  political  decision-making  processes  of 
the  land  of  their  birth. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  see  before  us  a  land  bereft  of  much 
Justice,  and  therefore  without  peace  and  se- 
curity. Unrest  is  endemic,  and  will  remain 
an  unchanging  feature  of  the  South  African 
scene  until  apartheid,  the  root  cause  of  it 
all.  Is  finally  dismantled.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
peace  because  there  is  no  Justice.  There  can 
be  no  real  peace  and  security  until  there  be 
first  Justice  enjoyed  by  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  that  beautiful  land. 

.  .  .  When  will  we  leam  that  human 
beings  are  of  infinite  value  because  they 
have  been  created  in  the  Image  of  God.  and 
that  It  is  a  plasphemy  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  less  than  this  and  to  do  so  ulti- 
mately recoils  on  those  who  do  this?  In  de- 
humanizing others,  they  are  themselves  de- 
humanized. .  .  . 

His  peroration  was  both  plea  and 
summons: 

Let  us  work  to  be  peacemakers,  those 
given  a  wonderful  share  in  Our  Lord's  min- 
istry of  reconciliation.  If  we  want  peace,  so 
we  have  Ijeen  told,  let  us  work  for  Justice. 
Let  us  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares. 

In  his  installation  address  as  the  An- 
glican Bishop  of  Johannesburg  in  Feb- 
ruary, he  also  reached  out  to  whites  in 
a  very  special  way,  saying: 

There  are  very  many  splendid  white 
people.  That  is  a  trite  truism.  I  have  said 
that  if  I  was  white  I  would  have  needed  ac- 
cesses of  grace  to  oppose  a  system  providing 
me  with  such  substantial  benefits  and  privi- 
leges. And  consequently,  those  white  South 
Africans  who  op[>ose  apartheid  should  be 
saluted  more  vociferously  than  their  Black 
counterparts. 

But  he  also  pleaded  with  those  same 
whites,  saying: 

Please  dear  white  fellow  South  Africans 
hear  the  en  de  coeur  we  utter.  It  is  that  we 
too  are  Just  ordinary  human  beings.  We  too 
love  to  be  with  our  wives  every  day,  we  too 
want  our  children  to  rush  out  to  meet  us  as 
we  come  back  from  work,  we  too  would  like 
to  live  where  we  can  afford  it.  We  too  want 
to  be  able  to  move  freely  everywhere  in  the 
land  of  our  birth,  we  too  want  to  have  secu- 
rity of  tenure.  We  too  want  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  that  affect  our  lives.  These  are 
not  extravagant  demands.  They  are  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  human  being.  We  want  to 
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liave  a  new  kind  of  South  Africa  where  we 
all.  Black  and  White,  can  walk  tall  together. 
Black  and  White,  Into  the  glorious  future 
which  God  is  opening  up  before  us— Black 
and  White  together. 

"Black  and  White  together."  the 
words  are  also  those  of  the  civil  rights 
anthem  in  our  own  country.  So  In  the 
spirit  of  what  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
lived  for.  struggled  for.  and  ultimately, 
died  for.  people  of  all  colors  will  wel- 
come Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  to  our 
Bay  Area  community.  There  we  wiU 
reaffirm  our  common  commitment  to 
live  out  the  reality,  that  "We  shall 
overcome,  someday"— in  America  and 
in  South  Africa— because  we  know 
that  none  can  be  free  unless  all  are 
free.* 


POPULATION  POLICIES  SHOULD 
RESPECT  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  mw  JXRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  very  near  future  we 
are  expected  to  begin  consideration  of 
H.R.  1555.  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion biU  for  fiscal  year  1986.  At  that 
time.  I  anticipate  that  we  will  debate 
some  very  important  Issues  relating  to 
U.S.  supported  foreign  population  con- 
trol programs. 

Earlier  this  week.  Representatives 
Alan  Mollohan.  Henrt  Htse.  Harold 
VoLKMER.  Barbara  Vucanovich.  and 
Tom  Bliley  Joined  me  in  sending  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  detailing  our 
concerns  about  major  hiunan  rights 
abuses  that  have  occurred  in  the  im- 
plementation of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams—particularly those  carried  out 
in  a  coercive  manner  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  a  few  moments  to 
review  this  information  before  we 
begin  consideration  of  this  important 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  text  of  this 
letter  for  my  colleagues'  review. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  op  the  tfwiTED  States. 

House  op  REPRSSEirrATrvEs. 
Washington,  DC,  May  6,  198S. 

Dear  Colleague:  Despite  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  which  is  now  in  the  public 
domain  about  the  brutal  and  coercive 
nature  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
(PRO  population  control  program,  some 
Members  of  Congress  Insist  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  provide  substan- 
tial indirect  support  for  this  brutal  program 
by  contributing  over  $50  million  In  FY  '86  to 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities (UNFPA). 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)  provides  over  30%  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  UNFPA.  Over  the  past 
four  years,  UNFPA  has  contributed  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  PRC's  "one-child"  campaign  and 
another  $50  million  grant  has  Just  begun. 
This  UNFPA  funding  lias  played  a  substan- 
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tUl  role  in  estabUahJn«  the  Infnatructure  of 
the  Chineae  population  control  program. 
UKPPA  documents  note  that  they  currently 
pro.ide  "assistance  to  strengthen  the  State 
CPamlly)  Planning  Commission."  the  cen- 
tral headquarters  which  Issues  the  rigid 
"birth  quotas"  that  are  enforced  in  a  draco- 
nian  fashion  nationwide. 

In  his  February  26,  1985  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  AID 
Administrator.  M.  Peter  McPherson.  ac- 
knowledged that  UNFPA  monies  are  "fungi- 
ble". Therefore,  it  is  disingeneous  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States— which  provides 
more  than  30%  of  UNFPA '»  budget— Is  not 
supporting  the  brutal  Chinese  population 
control  program.  Would  members  who  make 
this  argument,  accept  30%  of  U.S.  funding 
of  an  organization  that  in  turn  was  support- 
ing a  program  that  sanctioned  and  enforced 
racism  or  sex  dlscrlmilnation?  Wouldn't  they 
insist  that  the  U.S.  government  use  its  lever- 
age as  a  major  donor  to  Insist  that  the  orga- 
nization we  were  supporting  disengage  itself 
from  the  offensive  program?  Forced  abor- 
tion was  declared  to  be  a  "crime  against  hu- 
manity" at  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal.  Do  we 
in  any  way  want  our  government  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  such  atrocities? 

It  is  of  virtually  no  consequence  that  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  1555.  the  Foreign  Aid  Author- 
ization bill  calls  for  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  UNFPA  to  oppose  UNFPA  funding  of 
the  Chinese  population  program.  Despite 
the  fact  that  we  provide  more  than  30%  of 
UNFPA 's  funding,  we  only  have  one  vote  on 
the  48  member  Governing  Council.  Since 
the  UNFPA  has  Just  recently  initiated  a 
new  five  year.  $50  million  grant  to  the  Chi- 
nese population  control  program,  we  would 
not  get  to  cast  our  one  vote  until  1989. 

The  May /June  1983  issue  of  Intercom,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  reported  that  a  Chinese  "central- 
government  circular"  issued  in  February, 
1983  said: 

"Permanent  birth  control  measures  [i.e.,— 
sterilization]  are  to  be  carried  out  among 
those  who  already  have  two  children.  Reme- 
dial measures  [i.e.,  abortion!  are  to  be  taken 
as  quickly  a  possible  among  those  who  are 
pregnant  without  quota  [permission]." 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau's  news- 
letter then  went  on  to  report  the  following 
Information  which  Is  very  relevant  to  the 
current  debate  In  Congress: 

"X7N  officials  contacted  about  the  policy 
expressed  grave  misgivings  about  any  forced 
sterilization  policy  to  a  Washington  Post  re- 
porter, adding  that  the  International  organi- 
zation could  not  assist  a  family  planning 
program  with  an  official  coercive  policy 
(emphasis  added)." 

The  UNFPA '8  policy  position,  therefore,  is 
quite  clear.  If  the  Chinese  population  con- 
trol program  is  coercive,  the  UNFPA— ac- 
cording to  their  own  established  policy— 
cannot  fund  the  Chinese  program.  The 
United  States,  as  the  largest  donor  to 
UNFPA,  should  seek  to  ensure  that  the 
UNFPA  abides  by  its  established  policies. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  China  division 
has  provided  transcripts  of  Chinese  radio 
broadcasts  and  press  accounts  which  coin- 
cide with  the  Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau's report  of  a  "central  government  cir- 
cular." In  a  May  14.  1983  radio  interview  re- 
corded by  the  F\)reign  Broadcast  Informa- 
tion Service.  Ouangdong  Province  Vice-Gov- 
emor  Wang  Pingshan  explained  the  State 
Family  Planning  Commission's  decree  In 
these  terms:  "The  basic  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  absolutely  prohibit  married 
couples  from  bearing  a  second  child." 
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Anyone  who  missed  the  VIce-Oovemor's 
May  14  radio  interview,  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  his  explanation  of  the  policy  in  the 
May  IS.  1983  edition  of  Nanfany  ribao 
(Southern  Daily):  "The  technical  policy  of 
birth  control  Is  formulated  by  the  State 
Family  Planning  Commission  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  leadership  of  the  Party  Cen- 
tral." That  policy,  he  explained.  Is  that 
"women  with  unplaiuied  pregnancies  must 
adopt  remedial  measures  as  soon  as  possible. 

Nick  Eberstadt.  a  visiting  fellow  at  Har- 
vard University's  Center  for  Population 
Studies,  described  the  Chinese  population 
program  in  the  April  22,  1984  edition  of  The 
New  York  Times: 

"So.  increasingly,  the  population  program 
turned  to  coercion  ...  In  some  areas, 
women  with  'unauthorized'  pregnancies 
were  rounded  up  and  ordered  to  submit  to 
Injections  of  atmrilfacients.  Official  edicts 
warned  that  those  'who  attempt  to  defeat 
the  fertility  plan'  would  be  considered  "en- 
emies of  the  people"— a  threat  that  any 
adult  who  lived  through  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution understood  only  too  weU.  Families 
that  defied  the  "one  child  norm"  were  faced 
with  monthly  fines  that  often  meant  semi- 
starvation." 

The  Washington  Poet,  in  their  January 
10,  1985  editorial  foUow-up  to  Michael 
Weisskopfs  three-part  series  on  China's 
population  control  program,  clearly  de- 
scribes the  Chinese  system  as  coercive.  In 
the  Poet's  analysis,  the  Welsskopf  series  "Il- 
luminates the  scope  and  type  of  measures 
the  authorities  there  employ  to  limit  their 
country's  population  .  .  .  while  some  of  the 
means  are  what  you  could  call  extremely 
rigorous — education,  propaganda,  economic 
leverage,  social  pressure — other  methods  faU 
into  the  realm  of  the  openly  coercive  and 
brutal:  mandatory  abortion,  inducted  still- 
birth, the  strangling  of  the  newborn."  The 
Post  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "the  state  ac- 
tively sanctions  and  sponsors  these  means". 

On  March  29.  1985.  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID),  released  a 
memorandum  on  the  UNFPA  Funding 
Issue.  AID'S  Assistant  Administrator,  Rich- 
ard Derham.  the  author  of  the  memo,  re- 
ported on  a  study  by  Judith  Banister,  Chief 
of  the  China  Branch.  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Research,  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  "She  recounts  the  evidence  on  coer- 
cion, demonstrates  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
activity,  nor  limited  to  remote  provinces.  In 
fact,  it  Is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism  of  the  policy."  Derham 
further  reported  on  the  Banister  study  by 
saying:  "Referring  to  the  1981  UN  Symposi- 
um on  Population  and  Human  Rights  con- 
clusion that  compulsory  abortion  is  a  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  and  other  UN  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  voluntarism,  she  concludes 
"China's  family  planning  program  is  in  vio- 
lation of  these  oft-stated  principles." 

Derham.  himself,  went  on  to  say:  "I  be- 
lieve the  China  program  debases  human 
values  by  its  emphasis  on  physical  and  psy- 
chological coercion  and  violates  internation- 
ally recognized  standards  of  the  human 
right  to  determine  the  family  size  ...  I  fur- 
ther conclude  that  the  UNFPA  program 
cannot  be  disentangled  from  the  pervasive 
coercion  of  the  [Chinese]  system  .  .  ." 

Pranay  Oupte.  a  former  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  The  New  York  Times  In 
Africa,  wrote  "The  Crowded  Earth"  under  a 
grant  from  UNFPA.  He  described  the  appli- 
cation of  the  one-child  program  in  this  way: 

"So  minutely  4s  Chinese  socialist  society 
organized  that  no  aspect  of  an  individual's 
life  goes  unobserved,  especially  in  rural  bri- 
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gades  and  communes.  Pressure  is  applied  on 
couples  to  restrict  themselves  to  only  one 
child  not  only  through  family  planning 
cadres  in  neighborhoods  but  also  through 
the  work  units  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  .  .  If  Chiang  [a  thirty- year  old  woman 
in  Shandong  Province]  were  to  get  preg- 
nant, peer  pressures  on  her  to  get  an  abor- 
tion would  be  Instant,  enormous,  and 
irresistible.  .  .  In  the  final  analysis.  It  does 
not  matter  how  many  children  Chinese  like 
Chiang  and  Chlen  [her  husband]  want— 
they  wUl  be  allowed  no  more  than  one 
child." 

Clearly,  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
that  the  Chinese  population  control  pro- 
gram is  rooted  in  state-sanctioned  coercion. 
The  UNFPA  s  failure  to  disengage  from  the 
Chinese  program  contradicts  their  own 
stated  policy.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  UNFPA  has  actually  en- 
couraged the  Chinese  in  their  application  of 
the  brutal  one  chUd  policy. 

In  1983  the  Chinese  population  control 
minister.  Qian  Xlnzhong.  received  a  special 
U.N.  award  for  "the  most  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  awareness  of  population 
questions."  The  award,  which  was  strongly 
defended  by  UNFPA  director  Rafael  Salas, 
was  "denounced  as  a  travesty  by  a  United 
States  economist  whom  the  agency 
[UNFPA]  enlisted  as  an  advisor.  The  econo- 
mist. Theodore  W.  Shultz  of  Chicago  [a  re- 
cipient of  the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in  Eco- 
nomic Science],  said  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities  had  ig- 
nored the  recommendations  of  private  con- 
sultants and  rewarded  two  nations  [China 
and  India]  that  have  used  brutal  methods  to 
curb  population  growth."  (The  New  York 
Times.  July  24.  1983) 

In  "The  Crowded  Earth".  Pranay  Gupte 
recounts  the  following  experience:  "I  met 
Minister  Qian  in  his  office  in  Beijing 
[Peking],  and  he  immediately  launched  into 
an  appreciation  of  what  the  United  Nations 
meant  to  him  and  the  Chinese.  The  award 
had,  Qian  said,  put  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
world  body  on  China's  family  planning  ef- 
forts .  .  ." 

If  Rafael  Salas  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
UNFPA  are  willing  to  let  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment suggest  that  their  barbaric  pro- 
gram has  the  approval  of  a  world  body— a 
position  that  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
UNFPA 's  own  stated  policy— we  should  let 
them  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we 
wUl  not  let  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  be  associated  with  a  brutally  coercive 
program  that  refuses  to  comply  with  "inter- 
nationally recognized  standards  of  the 
human  right  to  determine  the  family  size." 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  1555,  the- 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  blU.  Representa- 
tive Christopher  Smith  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  curtail  U.S.  population  as- 
sistance to  "any  organization  which  pro- 
vides fimds.  directly  or  indirectly,  for  popu- 
lation planning  programs  or  abortions"  in 
'"any  country  which  permits,  officially  or  in 
practice,  infanticide  or  coerced  abortion." 
The  Smith  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
overaU  level  of  population  fimdlng.  It's 
intent  is  to  persuade  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  respect  the  dignity  of  it's  own 
people.  If  the  Chinese  are  imwilllng  to  rec- 
ognize a  fundamental  human  right— the 
internationally  recognized  right  to  deter- 
mine the  family  size— the  UNFPA  should  re- 
direct their  resources  to  those  countries 
that  are  willing  to  comply  with  the 
UNFPA's  officially  sUted  policies. 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  Smith 
amendment   described   above   and   for   an- 
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other  amendment  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  current  U.S.  policy  of  denying 
funds  to  organizations  which  "perform  or 
actively  promote  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning." 

CXirrent  U.S.  policy  is  consistent  with  the 
U.N.  World  Plan  of  Action  agreed  upon  in 
Mexico  City  last  August.  Participants  in 
Mexico  City  resolved  to  "forge  ahead  with 
effective  implementation  of  the  World  Pop- 
ulation Plan  of  Action  aimed  at  improving 
standards  of  living  and  quality  of  life  for  all 
people  of  this  planet  in  promotion  of  their 
ctMnmon  destiny  In  peace  and  security." 

However,  the  conferees  were  also  very 
clear  in  precluding  certain  means  to  the  mu- 
tually desired  end.  Specifically,  they  stated 
that  all  population  programs  and  policies 
must  be  voluntary  and  non-coercive,  and 
abortion  was  rejected  as  a  method  of  family 
plaiming.  Recommendation  #  18  of  the  U.N. 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action  emphati- 
cally states  that  abortion  "in  no  case  should 
be  promoted  as  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Mexico  City 
Conference  so  firmly  rejected  abortion  as  a 
method  of  family  planning.  According  to  a 
1984  U.N.  report,  only  8  of  126  less  devel- 
oped nations  authorize  abortion  tbr  socio- 
economic reasons. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID>— in  keep- 
ing with  the  policy  agreed  to  in  Mexico 
City— began  asking  family  planning  provid- 
ers to  sign  an  amendment  that  they  would 
not  "perform  or  actively  promote  abortion 
as  a  method  of  family  planning."  So  far. 
only  one  of  AID'S  family  planning  provid- 
ers—the London-based  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  (IPPF)— 
has  refused  to  even  negotiate  with  AID 
about  specific  terms  of  the  agreement. 

IPPF's  staunch  advocacy  of  legalized  abor- 
tion has  been  well  documented.  Professor 
Donald  P.  Warwick  of  the  Harvard  Institute 
for  International  Development,  writing  in 
the  April  1980  Hastings  Center  Report, 
stated:  "The  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  London  (IPPF)  has  been 
the  most  outspoken  advocate  of  legal  abor- 
tion services  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries ..."  The  extent  to  which  they  en- 
courage local  affiliates  to  go  in  seeking 
changes  in  national  laws  was  revealed  quite 
starkly  in  a  document  entitled  Report  of  the 
Working  Group  on  the  Promotion  of  Family 
Planning  As  A  Basic  Human  Right.  This 
report,  which  was  disseminated  to  IPPF  af- 
filiates In  November,  1983  states  In  Section 
106: 

"Family  Planning  Associations  [IPPF  af- 
filiates] and  other  non-governmental  orga- 
nlzation£  should  not  use  the  absence  of  law 
or  the  existence  of  an  unfavorable  law  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction.  Action  outside  the  law, 
and  even  in  violation  of  it,  U  part  of  the 
process  of  stimulating  change." 

Lest  anyone  suggest  that  this  report  is  not 
an  "official "  IPPF  d(x;ument,  one  need  only 
cite  a  statement  in  the  Introduction  of  the 
report  which  says:  "We  hope  that  both  the 
Federation  and  Individual  FPAs  will  accept 
these  recommendations  and  promote  them 
as  widely  as  possible."  It  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Work- 
ing Group  wish  to  acknowledge  the  support 
of  the  IPPF  in  facilitating  their  work,  in 
particular,  the  participation  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General, Carl  Wahren,  his  special  ad- 
viser, Fred  T.  Sai,  and  the  Secretary  and 
Rapporteur,  Nuray  Pincancioglu  .  .  ." 

IPPF  does  not  need  any  help  from  Con- 
gress to  get  their  AID  funding  restored.  All 
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they  have  to  do  is  sign  the  same  agreement 
that  every  one  of  AID's  other  family  plan- 
ning providers  wiU  be  asked  to  sign.  If.  as 
they  claim,  abortion  is  a  very  small  part  of 
their  overaU  program,  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  minor  adjustment  in  order  to 
bring  their  policies  into  compliance  with 
U.S.  Uw  and  the  U.N.  World  Plan  of  Action. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  IPPF  Is  determined  to 
promote  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning  and  engage  in  pro-abortion  politi- 
cal campaigns.  AID  will  be  free  to  channel 
Its  funds  to  other  family  planning  providers. 
In  smnmary.  we  urge  your  support  for  an 
international  family  planning  policy  that  re- 
spects the  values  and  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  U.N.  World  Population  Plan  of 
Action  agreed  upon  in  Mexico  City  last 
August  states  that  all  population  programs 
must  be  voluntary  and  that  abortion  "in  no 
case  should  be  promoted  as  a  method  of 
family  planning."  We  believe  such  a  policy 
deserves  our  support  and  that  the  Smith 
amendments  will  help  ensure  that  it  be- 
comes a  reality. 
Sincerely. 

AUUf  B.  MOLLORAR, 

HnniY  J.  Htdb, 
Barbara  F.  Vucanovich, 
Christopher  H.  SmTH, 
Harold  L.  Volkmer, 
Thomas  J.  Blilet,  Jr., 

Memben  of  Congre*t.m 


COORDINATION  IN  NUTRITION 
RESEARCH  AND  MONITORING 
IS  LONG  OVERDUK 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OTCAUTOnXlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Act  of  1985,  today  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman MacKay  for  himself  and 
others.  This  bill  establishes  a  coordi- 
nated National  Nutrition  and  Related 
Research  Program,  providing  for  the 
creation  and  implementation  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  assess,  and  work  to 
improve,  both  the  nutritional  quality 
of  our  coimtry's  food  supply  and  the 
nutritional  and  dietary  status  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  in  not  new.  A  similar 
biU  was  introduced  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress,  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  October  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules.  It  received  265 
votes  in  favor,  but  fell  17  votes  short 
of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  the  National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search Act  of  1985  addresses  is  not  a 
new  one  either.  For  years,  our  country 
has  lacked  timely,  objective  national 
data  on  the  dietary  and  nutritional 
status  of  Americans,  as  well  as  related 
information  that  coulci  alert  policy- 
makers to  a  "himger  crisis"  in  our 
Nation.  In  the  absence  of  acciu^te, 
comprehensive  nutrition-related 
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knowledge,  concerned  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  repeatedly  soimded  the 
alarm  about  the  existence  of  a  himger 
crisis,  but  have  lacked  the  hard  facts 
needed  to  document  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  the  problem. 

Past  responses  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  this  need  have 
generally  been  to  initiate  urgent  stud- 
ies and  surveys.  These  efforts  have 
largely  been  short  term  and  piecemeal 
Often,  they  have  been  anecdotal  re- 
counts of  testimony  and  clinical  evi- 
dence, or  one-time  efforts  to  assess  the 
nutritional  and  dietary  status  or  high- 
risk  groups  or  liipited  geographical 
areas.  Less  frequently,  surveys  have 
been  undertaken  to  periodically  obtain 
information  on  a  representative 
sample  of  the  population.  In  1935,  the 
USDA  began  food  consumption  sur- 
veys, repeated  at  10-year  intervals  and 
currently  known  as  the  Nationwide 
Food  Consumption  Survey.  In  1967,  a 
congressional  mandate  led  to  the  10- 
State  Nutrition  Survey.  In  1971,  a 
Presidential  directive  transformed  the 
National  Nutrition  Surveillance 
Survey  into  a  periodic  study  now 
known  as  the  National  Health  and  Nu- 
trition Examination  Survey 
[NHANES].  These  studies  have  pro- 
vided a  series  of  valuable  snapshots  of 
nutritional  and  dietary  status,  but 
they  have  lacked  timeliness,  continui- 
ty, and  comparability  across  studies. 

Complex  survey  designs  or  this  type 
require  considerable  time  for  planning 
and  implementation.  Their  findings, 
unfortunately,  usually  become  avail- 
able long  after  the  urgency  that  pro- 
voked the  questions  has  passed;  inevi- 
tably, as  a  result,  perceived  immediate 
public  needs  have  been  addressed  by 
policies  dictated  by  expediency  and  a 
sense  of  crisis,  measures  put  into  place 
before  the  information  has  been  made 
available  that  would  permit  under- 
standing of  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  problem  and  thus  of  the  best  way 
to  solve  it. 

To  address  this  problem,  in  1977, 
Congress  passed  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act,  which  mandated  a  compre- 
hensive National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
System;  and  later  passed  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Pood  Act  of  1981,  which  pro- 
vided a  mandate  for  a  human  nutri- 
tion research  and  information  man- 
agement system.  One  would  think 
that,  since  these  laws  are  in  place  and 
we  have  been  assured  that  operational 
plans  are  being  carried  out,  there  is  no 
need  for  further  legislative  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  imfortunately 
not  the  case.  The  infrastructure  and 
commitment  of  resources  to  <»rry  out 
resesurh  and  provide  the  results  to 
policymakers  in  a  timely  fashion  have 
so  far  been  inadequate.  Problems  of 
conceptualization,  sampling  design 
and  standardization  have  been  insuffi- 
ciently addressed;  reductions  in  fund- 
ing levels  requested  by  executive  agen- 
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cies  have  be«n  accompanied  by  de- 
creases in  levels  of  effort  proposed,  so 
that  it  is  now  clear  that  current  plans 
to  collect  information  in  1987  will  not 
be  responsive  to  the  original  goals  pro- 
posed for  the  program.  In  summary, 
despite  repeated  congressional  efforts 
to  date,  the  executive  branch  has  re- 
mained unwilling  to  commit  sufficient 
resources  and  effort  to  put  a  national 
nutrition  monitoring  and  research  pro- 
gram in  place.  Congress  must  provide 
more  direction. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research  and 
Technology,  and  as  former  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations,  Research  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture, I  have  studied  this  problem 
for  many»  years.  During  the  past  7 
years,  these  two  subcommittees  have 
conducted  oversight  hearings  on  nutri- 
tion research  and  monitoring  as  well 
as  hearings  on  the  original  version  of 
this  bill.  The  testimony  during  these 
hearings  by  specialists  in  the  field 
prompted  me  and  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen Walgrkh  and  MacKay  to 
conclude  last  year  that  we  needed  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive,  coordinat- 
ed program  for  nutrition  monitoring 
and  related  research. 

The  bill  introduced  today  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  plan;  it  includes  the 
continuous  collection  of  information, 
as  well  as  a  system  for  organizing  and 
standardizing  methods  across  the 
many  individual  studies  and  surveys  of 
nutritional  and  dietary  status  and  nu- 
tritional quality  in  our  country.  The 
proposed  solution  will  benefit  all  sec- 
tors of  society  that  seek  to  use  these 
vital  data— public  and  private  sectors, 
the  scientific  community  and  policy- 
makers at  local.  State  and  national 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  in  science  and  information 
technology.  It  is  past  time  that  we 
focus  our  resources  and  newly  devel- 
oped skills  on  nutrition  monitoring 
and  nutrition  research.  Our  deficiency 
of  information  in  this  area  must  be 
faced  now.  before  the  next  round  of 
urgent  calls  regarding  hunger  in 
America  surface  and  are  insiif ficiently 
addressed— because,  once  again,  our 
country  lacks  the  timely  information 
it  needs.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  once  again  and  finally  pass 
this  much  needed  legislation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bill  Lucas  has  said  that  it  is  time  for 
his  philosophy  to  be  voiced  and  told  a 
gathering  of  over  500  in  Detroit  this 
morning  about  the  American  Dream 
and  how  he  Is  making  it  come  true. 

Elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
Wayne  County's  first  chief  executive 
30  months  ago  after  14  years  as  Sher- 
iff, Lucas  told  those  gathered,  that 
while  he  is  changing  parties,  he  will 
not  change  his  style  of  leadership. 

In  2  short  years,  the  administration 
of  Wayne  County  Executive  Bill  Lucas 
has  made  great  progress  in  fulfilling 
the  will  of  the  people.  Through  ag- 
gressive management,  consolidation  of 
services,  and  more  realistic  labor  con- 
tracts, the  Lucas  administration  has 
reduced  Wayne  County's  outstanding 
deficit  by  $82  million. 

Bill  Lucas  will  be  a  tremendous  gain 
to  the  Republican  Party.  Our  gain  is 
the  E>emocrats'  loss.* 


WELCOME  TO  BILL  LUCAS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  mcHiGAM 

IH  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKfRESENTATIVlS 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1985 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  with  my  Republican  col- 
leagues from  Michigan  to  welcome 
Wayne  Coimty  Executive  William 
Lucas  as  the  newest  member  of  the 
Republican  Party. 
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ery— for  every  Motorola  a  Barrera  Tel- 
evision Service. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  only  that 
small  Is  beautiful  or  that  the  giant 
firms  of  today  have  forgotten  their 
public  responsibilities.  In  general,  the 
marketplace  will  not  forgive  corporate 
arrogance.  I  do  wish  to  suggest  that 
executives  In  boardrooms — and  we  in 
Congress— would  do  well  to  remember 
the  value  of  trying  and  failing,  and 
then  trying  again,  as  small  business- 
men and  women  do  time  after  time.  It 
is  not  Just  an  idyllic  memory  of  the 
kindness  we  encountered  at  a  mom 
and  pop  store  which  makes  small  busi- 
ness so  vital  to  our  communities  and  to 
our  position  in  the  world  economy.  It 
is  the  prospect  for  growth  inherent  in 
small  firms— and  the  chances  they 
offer  to  disadvantaged  workers— which 
make  them  so  indispensable  and  so 
often  overlooked.* 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ■ 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1985 

•  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  National  Small  Business  Week. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  observation  on 
the  importance  of  small  firms  and  in- 
dependent entrepreneurs  to  my  dis- 
trict and  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  13  million  small  businesses  in 
this  country  are  the  seedbeds  of  inno- 
vation and  the  sources  of  future  em- 
ployment for  those  just  entering  the 
work  force.  Small  entrepeneurs  are 
risk  takers  by  definition.  They  do  not 
enjoy  recourse  to  bond  issues  or  stock 
offerings  when  considering  the  intro- 
duction of  new  product  lines  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  production.  Their  boldness 
in  going  to  the  public  with  a  new  prod- 
uct line  is  not  generally  a  reflection  of 
sophisticated  market  research.  It  re- 
flects a  keen  appreciation  of  what 
people  want  and  what  they're  going  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  is  far 
from  deciding  how,  through  whom, 
and  even  tf  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  offering  large-scale  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses.  That  debate 
may  be  Joined  at  a  later  date.  In  the 
meantime,  I  only  wish  to  salute  the 
thousands  in  my  district  and  the  mil- 
lion across  the  Nation  whose  daily  re- 
ceipts are  the  determining  factor  in 
figuring  inventory  *ixe  and  payroll 
lists.  For  every  economist  with  de- 
tailed studies  on  marginal  labor  pro- 
ductivity or  vertical  Integration,  there 
is  a  shopkeeper  or  a  mechanic  trying 
to  save  his  employee's  Jobs.  For  every 
firm  listed  in  the  Fortune  500,  there 
are  dozens  which  can't  even  be  found 
in  the  yellow  pages.  F\ir  every  An- 
hauser-Biisch,  there  is  a  Shiner  Brew- 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  CROCKER  ART  MUSEUM 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 

m  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Crocker  Art  Museum,  the  oldest  public 
art  museum  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
celebrating  its  100th  birthday  this 
year,  and  Congressman  Vic  Fazio  and 
I  would  like  you  and  our  colleagues  to 
join  all  of  us  in  Sacramento  in  com- 
memorating this  historic  occasion. 

The  Crocker  Art  Museum  holds  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  great 
many  people.  A  beautiful  museum 
with  splendid  artwork,  the  Crocker  is 
quite  simply  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions in  Sacramento  and  the  State  of 
California. 

It  is  also  renowned  for  its  rich  histo- 
ry. Mrs.  Margaret  Rhodes  Crocker 
gave  the  museum  to  the  city  100  years 
ago  in  honor  of  her  husband,  Edwin 
Bryant  Crocker,  former  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  State  supreme  court  and 
brother  of  railroad  tycoon,  Charles 
Crocker.  Much  of  the  museum's  origi- 
nal collection  was  purchased  by  Judge 
Crocker  and  his  wife  on  a  special  trip 
to  E^irope  with  their  four  daughters. 
In  appreciation  of  Margaret  Crocker's 
tremendous  generosity,  the  "Festival 
of  Flowers"  was  held  on  May  6,  1885. 
This  event  was  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful social  events  and  gala  celebrations 
in  the  history  of  Sacramento  and  cap- 
tivated the  entire  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  centennial  celebra- 
tion wiU  be  held  May  18-25,  1985,  in 
Sacramento  that  features  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  original  "Festival  of  Flow- 
ers." Numerous  schools,  civic  and  cul- 
tural organizations,  and  groups  will 
participate  in  the  week-long  celebra- 
tion, which  include  a  grand  parade,  art 
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contests,  cultural   performances,  and 
other  activities. 

Congressman  Fazio  and  I  want  to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  all 
of  those  involved  with  the  Crocker  Art 
Museum  for  the  cultural  enrichment 
they  have  provided  through  a  long 
and  fulfilling  relationship  with  the 
Sacramento  community.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  centennial  celebration  will 
help  sustain  and  enhance  that  rela- 
tionship.* 


MERCHANTVILLE  SCHOOL'S 
STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  CAMPAIGN 


/ 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 


•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday  I  will  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
off  a  busload  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
students  from  Merchantville,  NJ,  who 
will  be  bound  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  New  York  City. 

But  this  is  not  simply  a  sightseeing 
tour,  Mr.  Speaker.  These  young  ladies 
and  gentleman  are  planning  to  deliver 
a  check  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,  which 
will  go  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  am  truly  proud  of  the  fundraising 
efforts  of  these  students  from  Mer- 
chantville School.  Their  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Lady  of  Liberty  began 
back  in  January,  and  they  put  their  in- 
genuity to  work  to  attract  attention  to 
the  campaign. 

To  drum  up  local  Interest  in  their 
fundraising,  they  sponsored  a  T-shirt 
logo  contest  which  centered  on  the 
statue  restoration,  and  then  sold  T- 
shirts  to  raise  contributions  for  the 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  work  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  students 
from  Merchantville  School  illustrates 
further  the  important  independent 
role  that  young  people  can  play  in 
projects  important  to  our  society,  and 
our  heritage. 

Awesome  responsibilities  and  chal- 
lenges face  our  next  generation  of 
Americans.  The  students  from  Mer- 
chantville School  show  that  they  have 
the  drive  and  determination  to  meet 
those  challenges.  And  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  their  success 
today  with  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
House.  • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
REV.  PAUL  EDWIN  SPIECKER 
OP  NEW  JERSEY:  DISTIN- 
GUISHED THEOLOGIAN,  ES- 
TEEMED PASTOR  AND  OUT- 
STANDING COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1985 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  13  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Clifton,  my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Belle  Vista-Simpson 
United  Methodist  Church  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  honoring  their  pastor. 
Rev.  Paul  E.  Spiecker,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  his  min- 
istry of  the  United  Methodist  Chuirch 
on  June  15,  1985.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  Pastor  Spiecker  and  share 
great  pride  with  his  good  wife,  Ruth 
Monica  Spiecker;  their  sons,  Paul 
Sheldon  Spiecker  and  wife  Carolyn, 
Ray  Glenn  Spiecker  and  wife  Dianne; 
grandsons  Matthew  and  Christopher; 
and  granddaughters,  Karen  and 
Robyn  on  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment in  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Paul  E.  Spiecker 
graduated  from  Ocean  City,  NJ,  High 
School  in  1926  with  commercial  train- 
ing. Upon  his  graduation  from  high 
school  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  and 
real  estate  salesman  before  he  decided 
that  the  Christian  ministry  was  his 
calling.  To  complete  scholarship  re- 
quirements for  college  admission,  he 
enrolled  in  Pennington  School,  Pen- 
nington, NJ.  and  in  June  1929  graduat- 
ed as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

He  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Boston  University,  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  in  1933.  During  his 
college  years,  which  were  the  depres- 
sion years,  he  worked  as  an  elevator 
operator,  a  theater  usher,  and  a  bus 
boy  in  a  restaurant  on  successive  years 
in  the  evenings. 

Paul  Spiecker  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City  in 
September  1933  and  as  a  part  of  his 
course  of  study  worked  in  the  Church 
of  All  Nations  as  advisor  to  the  Philip- 
pino  Club  of  New  York  for  1  year  and 
as  a  student  assistant  at  Christ  Meth- 
odist Church,  NY,  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Ralph  Sockman,  pastor.  He  trans- 
ferred to  the  Theological  Semiiuiry 
School  of  Drew  University,  Madison, 
NJ,  in  September  1935  and  graduated 
with  a  master  of  divinity  degree— 
"Ciun  Laude"  on  June  9,  1936. 

Reverend  Spiecker  has  served  as 
spiritual  advisor  and  revered  pastor 
dedicated  to  the  weU  being  and  happi- 
ness of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
many  congregations  he  has  served.  On 
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October  1,  1936.  be  was  appointed 
supply  pastor  of  the  Carleton  Hill 
Methodist  Church.  East  Rutherford. 
NJ.  He  was  ordained  deacon  on  April 
II,  1937,  and  elder— corresponds  to 
priest— on  April  23,  1939.  Upon  his  or- 
dination as  deacon  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
Stony  Point,  NY,  where  he  served  as 
pastor  for  3  years.  He  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Hawthorne  Methodist 
Church,  Hawthorne,  NJ,  on  April  31, 
1940,  where  he  served  as  pastor  for  39 
years.  He  retired  as  a  full  time  pastor 
on  June  30,  1979,  and  was  appointed  to 
his  current  ministry— part  time— as 
pastor  of  the  Belle  Vista-Simpson 
United  Methodist  Church  on  July  1, 
1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  his  lead- 
ership, the  richness  of  his  wisdom  and 
the  abundance  of  his  caring  and  dedi- 
cation to  our  young  people  and  adults 
alike  have  been  warmly  captured  in 
his  outstanding  service  as  a  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  for  49  consecu- 
tive years. 

Reverend  Spiecker  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  and  active  partici- 
pant in  many  civic  and  community  im- 
provement programs.  His  standards  of 
excellence  throughout  his  lifetime 
have  earned  him  the  most  highly  cov- 
eted honor  of  being  chosen  the  1984 
"Paul  Harris  Fellow"  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Hawthorne.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Hawthorne  Rotary  Club  for  42 
years— serving  as  president  of  the  club 
1959-60  and  editor  of  the  club  bulletin 
for  25  years. 

He  has  attained  the  greatest  respect 
and  deepest  appreciation  from  a  grate- 
ful community  for  his  compassion, 
dedication  and  untiring  efforts  in  serv- 
ice to  his  fellowman.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Hawthorne  Masonic  Lodge,  F  & 
AM  212  for  40  years.  While  his  sons 
were  in  high  school,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Elementary  and  High 
School  Parents-Teachers  Group  and 
was  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Field  Service  Pro- 
gram during  his  tenure. 

Among  some  of  his  affiliations,  he 
was  member  and  president  for  3  years. 
Greater  Peterson  Council  of  Church- 
es; member  and  president.  Paterson 
Ministerial  Associations;  member, 
board  of  trustees.  Clinic  for  Mental 
Health  Services,  Passaic  County; 
member  and  president  for  3  years, 
board  of  trustees.  Greater  Paterson 
Mental  Health  Center;  civil  defense 
sector  warden  during  World  War  II; 
volunteer  night  ambulance  driver,  Pa- 
terson General  Hospital  on  Wednes- 
day nights  during  World  War  II  for  3 
years.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments  of 
Hawthorne,  NJ,  and  chaplain  of  the 
Passaic  County  Chiefs  of  Police  Asso- 
ciation for  almost  20  years.  Served  as 
counsellor  and  staff  member.  Summer 
Youth   Conferences.    Served   on   the 
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Local  Protestant  Committee  for  "God 
and  Country"  award  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Served  and  serving  as 
merit  badge  adviser,  local  Boy  Scout 
Council.  He  is  a  member.  Northern 
New  Jersey  Annual  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church.  Served  on 
board  of  education.  Social  Action 
Committee.  Nominating  Committee 
sold  Commission  on  Archives  and  His- 
tory during  these  years.  Member,  His- 
torical Society  for  40  years  and  presi- 
dent for  15  years;  member.  New  Jersey 
CouncU  of  Churches.  In  his  Christian 
ministry  he  has  been  cited  by  many 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  our 
people  and  was  entered  in  the  prestigi- 
ous publication.  "Who's  Who  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  " 

Reverend  Spiecker's  greatest  source 
of  pride  is  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  help  people  with  problems 
when  they  become  depressed,  lone- 
some or  terminally  ill.  In  reflection  he 
sUtes  that  this  opportunity  of  helping 
and  giving  Is  the  most  rewarding  part 
of  a  pastor's  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  know  Reverend 
Splecker  are  especially  proud  of  his 
many  accomplishments.  As  we  reflect 
upon  the  history  of  our  great  country 
and  the  good  deeds  of  our  people  who 
have  made  our  representative  democ- 
racy second  to  none  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  world,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  all  of  his 
good  deeds.  We  want  to  share  with 
him,  his  wife  and  his  children  the 
great  pride  we  have  in  his  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  lifetime  of  out- 
standing service  and  contribution  to 
the  religious,  cultural  and  spiritual  en- 
richment of  our  community,  State  and 
Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  esteemed  pastor, 
outstanding  community  leader  and 
good  friend— Rev.  Paul  Edwin 
Splecker  of  New  Jersey.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  9,  1985,  may  be  found  In  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MzKTiiTGS  Scheduled 

MAT  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  estab- 
lishment and  Implementation  of  the 
National  Pacemaker  Registry. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534. 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of    Engineers    to    construct    various 
projects   for   Improvements   to   rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SD-406 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  International 
terrorism  and  narcotic  trafficking. 

81>-2a6 

Judiciary 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  narcotic  traffick- 
ing. 

8D-226 


May  8,  1985 


May  8,  1985 


SENATE  COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
maiiLs  section  of  the  Cowgressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 


10:001 
'Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department^ 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  nuclear  energy" 
programs  and  nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 

MAT  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SI>-116 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  recent 
changes  in  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. 

SI>-S38 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  standards. 

SI>-366 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  43.  to  grant  line 
item  veto  authority  to  the  President 
on  appropriation  bills. 

SR-301 

10:00  am. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  501  and 
8.  616.  bills  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities, provide  price  and  Income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
income  food  assistance  programs,  and 
related  measures. 

SR-328A 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. focusing  on  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  8ergeant-at-Arms. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  weight  re- 
duction products  and  plans,  focjislng 
on  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  diet  prod- 
ucts. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

oin|»J 
Committee  on'^reign  Relations  on 
International   terrorism  and  narcotic 
trafficking. 

SD-419 


MAT  15 


To    continue    Joii)|r  hearings    with    the 


10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  483.  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
the  full  cost  of  legislating  and  regulat- 
ing Federal  purposes  and  mandates. 

SD-215 

12:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    overall 
Impact  of  drug  use  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

8D-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  conservation 
and  renewable  programs. 

SD-366 


9:00  am. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
13.  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget  and  tax  limitation.  S.  40. 
to  set  forth  procedures  for  holding 
constitutional  conventions  for  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
S.  37,  to  provide  for  civil  rights  in 
public  schools,  and  S.  150,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  with  respect  to  re- 
quest procedures,  time  limits,  fees,  and 
exemptions. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  certain 
defense  programs,  focusing  on  Army 
modernization. 

SE>-192 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  E^lucatlon,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  am. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     on 
weight  reduction  products,  focusing  on 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  diet  prod- 
ucts. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

international   terrorism  and  narcotic 

trafficking. 

SD-419 
10:30  am. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-138 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  joint  closed  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  wter- 
natlonal  terrorism  and  narcotic  traf- 
ficking. 

S-116,  Capitol 

Judiciary 
To  hold  joint  closed  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
international   terrorism  and   narcotic 
trafficking. 

S-116,  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAT  16 
9:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  whether 
the  United  States  should  participate 
in  the  Beme  Convention,  an  interna- 
tional union  for  the  protection  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  works. 

SR-38S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  415,  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Protection  Act. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Donald  E.  Stiasteen.  of  Maryland,  to 

be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 

Veterans'  Employment. 

SR-418 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  fossU 
energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, focusing  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Architect  of  the 
CapltoL 

S-128,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  366  and  S.  534, 
bills  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of    Elngineers    to    construct    various 
projects   for  Improvements  to   rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and 
related  proposals. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  prospective  report  to 
Congress  on  emerging  clean-coal  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MAT  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deregulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders. 

SR-253 

MAT  21 
9:30  am. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of  section   404   of   the 
Clean  Water  Act.  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
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2:00  p.m. 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, focusing  on  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office.  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Government  FYintlng 
Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 

MAT  22 
10:00  am. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service.   Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  General 
Accounting  Office  report  on  Federal 
pay  equity  and  classification  system. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Naval 
Petroletmi  Reserves,  and  fossil  energy. 

SD-138 

MAT  23 
9:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586,  to  provide 
for  the  review  of  certain  authority  in 
awarding   international   airline   route 
certificates  issued  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  i.' 

SR-253 
10:00  am. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  continue   oversight   hearings   on   a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
Federal  pay  equity  and  classification 
system. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  locate 
missing  ctiildren. 

SE>-430 

JUNE3 
9:30  am. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  the  Medicare  direct  medical 
education  pass-through. 

SD-215 

JUNE4 

9:30  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  imported  i>etroleum  prod- 
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ucta  on  the  domestic  petroleum  Indus- 
try. 

8D-3M 

JtTNES 

9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearinsa  on  S.  814.  to  make 
technical  corrections  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

SD-315 

JUNE6 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  coal  imports  on  the  domestic 
coal  industry. 

8D-386 

JUNE  10 

3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  restmie  oversight   hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  focusing  on  fossil  energy 
programs. 

SO-366 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(PX.  97-414).  focusing  on  section  7(b) 
relatinc  to  radiation-cancer  liability. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
trative activities  of  Gallaudet  College 
and  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

SR-428 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403.  to  revise  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  existing  hydroelec- 
tric facUiUes,  and  S.  426.  to  provide  for 
more  protection  to  electric  consumers. 

SD-366 

JUNE  13 

9:30  tuaa. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (PX.  97-414).  focusing  on  section 
7(b)  relating  to  radiation-cancer  liabil- 
ity 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  RegiUation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
natural  gas  market. 

SI>-366 


May  8,  1985 


JUNE  30 

10:00  a.m. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
ChUdren.  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  the  military. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAT  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  6.  bills 
to  clarify  and  improve  certain  health 
care  programs  and  services  provided 
and  administered  by  the  VA.  and  relat- 
ed proposals,  and  S.  367,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Adjudication  Procedure 
and  Judicial  Review  Act. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  proposed 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Consoli- 
dated  Rail  Corporation  (Conrall)   to 
the  private  sector. 

SD-226 


/ 
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